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NEW  YORK  POTATOES  “DO  THEMSELVES 
PROUD.” 

AN  OIUP;CT  I.E8H0N  TO  TIIK  REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Possibilities  of  Our  Potato  Crop. 

“  Potato  time  for  New  York  at  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  was  from  September  5  to  25.  A  photograph 
of  the  exhibit  is  shown  at  Pig.  1.  This  represents 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  whole.  There  were  1,100 
samples  of  shelled  grain  in  the  double  row  of  boxes, 
on  top  of  the  cases  in  each  aisle,  and  under  the  glass 
shown  in  the  picture  were  samples  of  nuts,  maple 
syrup  and  sugar,  flax  seed,  flber  and  cloth,  teasles, 
tobacco,  hops,  etc  ;  yet  the  (580  exhibits  including 
about  250  varieties,  aggregating  over  200  bushels,  com¬ 
pletely  “snowed 
under  ”  for  the 
time  the  rest  of 
the  State  exhibit. 

“Doesn’t  New 
York  grow  any¬ 
thing  but  pota¬ 
toes?”  was  a 
stock  question. 

The  superintend¬ 
ent  was  obliged 
to  have  a  card 
printed,  “  Special 
State  Exhibit,” 
or  leave  the  rest 
of  the  exhibits 
“  out  in  the  wet.” 

A  nobleman  from 
Italy  attracted 
my  attention.  He 
had  a  big  Dutton 
seedling  nearly  a 
foot  long,  which 
he  was  waving  in 
the  air.  ‘  Wonder¬ 
ful,  marvelous,” 
were  the  only 
words  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish,  but  his 
interpreter  said, 

“In  Italy  the 
largest  tubers  are 
like  hens’  eggs.” 

This  gentleman 
made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  a 
quantity  of  seed 
potatoes  shipped 
to  him.  which  he 
will  distribute 
among  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  his  country. 

That  his  country 
men  may  be  benefited  is  the  only  reward  he  wishes, 
and  he  hopes  that  our  varieties  will  take  kindly  to 
their  climate. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  varieties  do  you 
grow  ?  ”  was,  if  by  a  western  man,  “  Oh  !  Early  Rose  or 
Hebron.”  I  do  not  b<“lieve  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  so  large  an  interest  and  so  many  good  kinds 
as  the  Empire  State.  Only  a  few  States  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  potatoes,  and  New  Jersey  was  the  onJy 
one  that  came  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  our  own. 

The  benefit  of  this  exhibit  to  the  growers  and  seeds¬ 
men  of  our  State,  if  they  follow  up  the  impetus  given 
by  judicious  advertising  and  fair  dealing,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  The  whole  exhibit  was  easily 
sold  at  the  close  of  the  show  for  seed,  experiment 
stations,  and  foreign  representatives  being  purchasers. 

How  the  Show  Was  Worked  Up. 

Ccnsumers  were  particularly  anxious  to  know, 
“  ^Vhat  kind  shall  I  plant  for  my  own  eaticg  ?  ”  “I 


do  not  get  any  ?ood  ones  at  the  store  ;  what  are  the 
real  good  ones?”  These  questions  were  asked  a 
thousand  times  by  the  city  people.  I  did  not  have  a 
potato  of  good  quality  to  eat  while  in  Chicago,  except 
some  I  took  with  me  from  the  exhibit.  The  chestnut, 
hillside  soil  of  New  York,  aided  by  deep  culture  and 
special  fertilizers  which  give  smoother  tubers,  is  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  other  section.  This  great  ex’aibit  has 
turned  the  eyes  of  both  growers  and  consumers  to¬ 
ward  New  York,  and  although  necessarily  expensive, 
will  give  the  State  more  prestige  and  the  farmers  a 
larger  return  than  any  other  part  of  the  State  exhibit. 
This  exhibit  is  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  James 
Wood,  director-in-chief  and  the  energy  of  Supt.  M.  P. 
I’ierson,  of  Seneca  Castle.  Mr.  Wood  decided  that  ex 


hibitors  should  be  paid  for  growing  the  stock,  and 
thus  their  best  efforts  were  secured,  as  each  one  knew 
last  spring  what  was  expected  of  him. 

In  order  to  keep  the  show  within  bounds  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  contracts  from  those  counties  only 
which  have  an  annual  yield  of  1,000,000  bushels  each, 
and  Mr.  Pierson  made  contracts  with  one  representa¬ 
tive  grower  from  each  of  22  counties.  The  most  of 
these  were  secured  in  answer  to  his  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Nearly  all  sent  exhibits,  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  a  good  crop  can  be  grown  in 
spite  of  dry  weather,  by  the  aid  of  constant  culture 
and  commercial  fertilizers.  The  tests  were  confined 
to  the  best  four  hills  of  each  grower,  and  a  keg  from 
the  field  test.  Some  of  the  growers  failed  to  fill  out 
all  data  as  requested,  but  an  impartial  study  of  the 
exhibit  gave  the  following  facts  : 

The  amount  of  seed  used  was  quite  uniformly  two 
to  three  eyes  to  the  hill.  Hills  and  drills  were  about 
even  in  numbers.  Nearly  all  planted  early  in  May, 


and  all  used  commercial  fertilizers,  with  the  excepticn 
of  two,  who  used  compost.  Of  the  17  that  used  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone,  five  used  Mapes  potato  manure.  The 
others  were  pretty  equally  divided  among  the  other 
leading  fertilizer  firms  Two  loads  of  compost 
and  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  gave  in  one  case  four 
hiUs,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  largest  amount  of  fertilizer  applied  was  1,500 
pounds  ;  the  smallest  300  pounds.  The  average  was 
735  pounds,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  be-t  four 
hills  was  at  the  rate  of  720  bushels.  The  lowest 
average  of  the  poorest  four  hills  was  222  bushels. 
When  we  consider  that  the  average  yield  in  this  S‘ate 
is  said  to  be  only  75  bushels,  this  makes  a  good  show¬ 
ing,  even  in  an 
olf  jear,  for  the 
fertilizers.  The 
fact  that  the  late 
potatoes  had  to 
be  dug  before 
they  were  fully 
ripe,  should  be 
taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  In 
my  own  case, 
had  it  not  been 
for  the  fertilizer, 
my  tubers  would 
not  have  been 
large  enough  to 
dig,  and  the  yield 
was  smaller  in 
many  instances 
than  it  would 
have  been  had 
they  been  dug  a 
month  later.  One 
notable  yield  was 
a  hill  of  14  pounds 
of  the  Early 
Maine.  This  is 
the  more  surpris¬ 
ing,  as  this  va¬ 
riety  is  n  o  t  a 
large  y  i  e  1  d  e  r. 
One  field  test  of 
Blue  Victor,  at 
the  rate  of  1,120 
bushels,  makes 
one  wish  that 
this  variety  were 
of  a  popular 
color.  The  pres¬ 
ent  color  kills  it. 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  was 
included  in  near¬ 
ly  all  exhibits,  and  came  to  the  front  as  the  heaviest 
yielder  five  times.  Blue  Victor  was  heaviest  yielder 
three  times,  and  no  other  kind  more  than  once.  In 
the  lowest  there  was  not  a  representative  late  potato, 
while  but  three  early  ones  were  found  among  the 
large  yielders.  I  think  it  is  well  proven  that  for  uni¬ 
formly  large  yields  we  should  plant  late  potatoes. 

A  Talk  About  Varieties,  etc. 

An  interesting  experiment,  showing  the  effect  of 
different  amounts  of  seed  in  the  hill  with  different 
varieties,  attracted  much  attention.  One  eye  gave  the 
largest  tubers ;  two  eyes  gave  more  and  smaller, 
while  three  eyes  gave  twice  as  many  in  number.  The 
result  for  three  kinds  follows  : 

One  eye.  Two  eyes.  Three  eyes. 
RuBhels.  Baiiheli).  liuahelH. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 .  (ifsO  770  063 

Blue  Victor .  770  880  1,020 

Maggie  Murphy . (iOO  000  843 

A  difference  of  293.bushels  is  a  matter  worlh  studying, 


A  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Potato  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Fig. 
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all  other  conditions  being  equal.  With  an  early,  small 
variety,  like  Hebron,  Freeman  or  Rose,  the  one  eye 
would  give  a  better  size.  Hence,  “Cut  seed  according 
to  inherited  tendencies  of  the  variety  planted.”  Early 
Snowflake  and  Crane’s  Potentate  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Rural  New-Yorker  and  are  not  its 
equal.  The  Frankfort  is  slightly  flattened,  oval,  red, 
and  resembles  the  old  Albany  Seedling.  Ironclad  also 
resembles  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  is  slightly  redder. 
The  Mpggie  Mu/pby  either  imitates  or  is  imitated  by 
half  a  dozen  other  kinds.  They  are  all  red,  large, 
late,  and,  in  markets  where  red  potatoes  sell  well,  are 
good  varieties.  As  an  example  cf  superior  vigor  or 
power  to  perpetuate  characteristics,  the  Rose  leads  all 
other  types,  there  being  352  exhibits  of  red  varieties 
against  205  of  the  white. 

The  snowflake  type  were  of  good  quality  and  re¬ 
quire  careful  treatment  to  give  good  yields.  The 
largest  potato  was  a  Green  Mountain,  but  the  heaviest 
was  a  Dutton  Seedling.  The  former  is  liable  to  rot, 
the  latter  is  poor  in  quality,  but  a  very  profitable 
potato  to  grow  upon  poor  land  fora  wholesale  market. 

Among  the  novelties  was  a  plate  of  the  old  Jersey 
Peachb’ow,  which  brought  a  smile  to  many  an  old 
man  as  he  told  of  digging  a  “  bushel  from  four  hills.” 
One  plate  of  Cowhorn  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
lady  from  Texas.  “Just  like  my  father  raised,”  was 
her  comment.  They  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
shaped  like  a  cows  horn,  and  so  smooth  that  a  little 
rubbing  fits  them  for  baking  without  washing.  The 
Irish  Cup,  which  is  a  brilliant  red,  and  two  exhibits  of 
sweet  potatoes  were  in  that  corner,  also. 

About  100  seedlings  were  shown.  None  as  yet  named. 
The  white,  with  round  bodies,  predominated.  The 
first  year,  from  seed,  the  largest  are  not  usually  larger 
than  the  end  of  one’s  little  finger,  but  a  few  of  these 
were  as  large  as  a  small  hen’s  egg.  One  marked  No. 
131  which  is  older,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  495  bushels 
per  acre.  Probably  this  will  be  an  extra  good  one 
later. 

The  scab  showed  on  a  good  many  exhibits  and  is 
doing  much  greater  damage  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  Every  potato  grower  should  carefully  dis¬ 
card  all  affected  tubers.  Rot  will  work  on  cool  and 
damp  surfaces.  All  tubers  should  be  thoroughly  sun- 
dried  before  storing.  c.  e.  c. 


A  GRANGE  POTATO  EXPERIMENT. 

I  send  an  account  of  a  potato  experiment  made  by  a 
member  of  Jefferson  Grange.  We  have  had  a  very 
successful  year  in  our  Grange.  Last  spring  I  gave 
some  of  the  members  potatoes  which  I  brought  from 
Tennessee ;  they  were  Rural  No.  2,  a  potato  called 
Michigan  Pink  Eye  and  June  Red.  Mr.  George  Del- 
mar  reported  Pink  Eye  as  one  of  the  best  late  pota¬ 
toes  he  ever  tried  ;  he  planted  the  last  of  May.  The 
Rural  No.  2  never  has  done  well  for  me,  but  I  shall 
test  it  another  year.  We  expect  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ments  another  year  on  different  crops  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  reports.  f.  r.  fincit. 

Ohio. 

Trial  of  potatoes,  made  by  C.  B.  Chapman,  of  Indian  Hill,  Ohio. 
Planted  April  3,  1893,  In  good,  mellow  soil,  well  fertilized,  one  con¬ 
tinuous  row  belnz  used, ground,  conditions  and  treatment  belnjr 
exactly  alike,  and  all  belnt;  duff  the  same  day,  September  29.  1893: 
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HOW  TO  STERILIZE  MILK. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sends  out  a  circular 
giving  information  as  to  sterilizing  milk.  The  pictures 
at  Fig.  1  are  taken  from  the  circular  which  reads  as 
follows: 

“The  vessel  containing  the  milk,  which  may  be  the 
bottle  from  which  it  is  to  be  used  or  any  other  suit¬ 
able  vessel,  is  placed  inside  of  a  larger  vessel  of  metal, 
which  contains  the  water.  If  a  bottle,  it  is  plugged 
with  absorbent  cotton,  if  this  be  at  hand,  or,  in  its  ab¬ 
sence,  other  clean  cotton  will  answer.  A  small  fruit 
jar,  loosely  covered,  may  be  used  instead  of  a  bottle. 
The  requirements  are  simply  that  the  interior  vessel 
shall  be  raised  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
bottom  of  the  other,  and  that  the  water  shall 
reach  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  milk.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  then  heated  on  a  range  or  stove  until  the 
water  reaches  a  temperature  of  155  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  heat  and  kept 
tightly  covered  for  half  an  hour.  The  milk  bottles 
are  then  taken  out  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  The  milk 


may  be  used  at  any  time  within  24  hours.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  150  degrees  maintained  for  half  an  hour  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  germs  likely  to  be  nresent  in 
the  milk,  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that  raising  the 
temperature  to  155  degrees  and  then  allowing  it  to 
stand  in  the  heated  water  for  half  an  hour  insures  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  required  time.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  not  be  raised  above  155  degrees,  other¬ 
wise  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  milk  will  be  im¬ 
paired. 

“The  simplest  plan  is  to  take  a  tin  pail  and  invert  a 
perforated  tin  pie-plate  in  the  bottom,  or  have  made 
for  it  a  removable  false  bottom  perforated  with  holes 
and  having  legs  half  an  inch  high,  to  allow  circulation 
of  the  water.  The  milk-bottle  is  set  on  this  false  bot¬ 
tom,  and  sufficient  water  is  put  into  the  pail  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  milk  in  the  bottle.  A 
hole  may  be  punched  in  the  cover  of  the  pail,  a  cork 
inserted,  and  a  chemical  thermometer  put  through  the 
cork,  so  that  the  bulb  dips  into  the  water.  The  tem¬ 
perature  can  thus  be  watched  without  removing 
the  cover.  If  preferred,  an  ordinary  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer  may  be  used  and  the  temperature  tested  from 
time  to  time  by  removing  the  lid.  This  is  very  easily 
arranged,  and  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  patented 
apparatus  sold  for  the  same  purpose.” 


FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  VIII. 

(Concluded.) 

How  the  Cows  Fed  the  Orchard. 

Last  week  I  started  to  tell  how  Mr.  Hart  planned  to 
have  his  70  acres  of  grass  and  corn  feed  90  acres  of 
apple  orchard.  I  visited  the  farm  last  June  purposely 
to  watch  the  feeding  of  prickly  comfrey.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  cows  will  not  eat  this  plant,  and  that 
even  if  they  are  starved  to  it,  they  will  never  thrive 
on  it.  I  went  into  the  patch  myself  and  cut  some  of 
the  comfrey  and  carried  it  to  the  cows.  Did  they  eat 


Device  for  Sterilizing  Mii.k  Fig.  2. 

it  ?  Certainly  they  did,  as  readily  as  a  boy  would  eat 
a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie. 

Mr.  Hart  says  that  he  has  never  known  a  cow  to  eat 
the  comfrey  at  first  of  her  own  free  will.  Starve  them 
into  it  ?  Oh,  no — coaxing  beats  starving  for  profit. 
The  comfrey  is  run  through  a  fodder  cutter  and  the 
grain  is  sprinkled  over  it.  In  order  to  get  the  grain, 
the  cows  eat  up  the  comfrey,  and,  after  a  few  meals, 
acquire  such  a  liking  for  it  that  they  will  eat  it  as 
readily  as  any  other  soiling  crop.  This  I  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  from  the  way  they  started  at  a  big  ox-load  of  it 
that  had  just  been  hauled  in.  Mr.  Hart  said  that  cows 
would  often  leave  good  pasture  to  eat  in  the  comfrey 
patch.  He  has  two  acres  set  in  comfrey  within  short 
hauling  distance  of  the  barn.  Two  men  with  scythes 
can  soon  cut  down  and  load  enough  to  feed  the  cows, 
which  do  not  leave  the  stable  while  given  this  food. 

As  stated  last  week,  the  comfrey  is  fed  during  June. 
Then  the  meadows  are  cut  and  the  cattle  turned  on 
them  till  corn  is  large  enough  to  cut,  and  this  keeps 
them  in  rough  fodder  until  the  silos  are  opened,  so 
that,  as  stated,  the  corn  plant  provides  cow  food  from 
the  last  of  July  until  the  last  of  May.  Of  course,  some 
hay  is  fed  with  the  ensilage,  but  the  latter  provides 
most  of  the  ration.  Up  to  this  year  strongly  nitrogen¬ 
ous  foods  like  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  bought 
and  fed  heavily,  making  a  good  ration  with  the  ensi¬ 
lage.  The  cows  are  Jerseys  of  good  breeding.  The 
cream  only  is  sold,  delivered  at  the  door.  The  cows 
stand  over  iron  gratings  with  a  cement  floor  beneath 
them,  so  that  the  rich  manure  is  all  saved  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

This  system  of  dairying  gave  a  good  profit,  but  the 
chief  object  of  it  was  to  provide  manure  for  the  great 
apple  orchard.  It  did  this  and  did  it  fairly  well,  but 
the  dairy  farm  fed  the  orchard  at  the  expense  of 
itself.  You  will  notice  there  was  no  clover  in  the 
rotation — in  fact  hardly  any  rotation  at  all.  The  only 
fertility  brought  to  the  farm  under  this  system  was  in 
the  form  of  grain  fed  to  the  cows  and  the  great  crops 
of  apples  sent  away  each  year  more  than  balanced 
that.  If  the  90  acres  of  orchard  were  fed  properly 
there  would  be  little  manure  left  for  the  dairy  land. 


In  other  words,  the  strength  of  the  dairy  land  was  all 
going  to  the  orchard  while  by  rights,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  cows  properly  all  of  the  manure  should  have 
gone  back  to  the  grass  and  corn. 

More  fertility  of  some  sort  was  evidently  needed, 
the  farm  could  not  improve  so  long  as  nothing  but 
grain  was  brought  to  it,  and  Mr.  Hart  began  seriously 
to  consider  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Where  should  they 
be  used  ?  On  the  orchard  directly  and  thus  leave  the 
manure  for  the  grass  and  corn,  or  on  the  latter  crops 
and  thus  provide  heavier  crops  and  more  manure  for 
the  orchard  ?  Either  plan  was  feasible,  but  after  ex¬ 
periments  Mr.  Hart  decided  to  put  the  fertilizers 
directly  on  the  orchard.  This  has  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction — producing  fruit  of  fine  flavor  and  high 
color.  He  uses  about  400  pounds  per  acre  of  bone  and 
potash  broadcasted  in  spring  and  harrowed  in.  Here¬ 
after,  Mr.  Hart  says  that  he  will  use  no  more  manure 
on  the  orchards,  but  will  crowd  it  all  on  the  corn  and 
grass  lands.  The  change  to  fertilizers,  too,  has 
brought  in  another  change,  viz.,  the  growing  of  clover 
in  the  young  orchards.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hart  said  that  he 
doubted  if  he  should  fill  his  silos  at  all  as  the  work 
came  just  at  his  busiest  time  in  apple  picking.  With 
the  clover  hay  now  grown,  he  expects  to  feed  the 
cows  as  cheaply  as  before.  With  the  use  of  the  clover, 
too,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  buy  so  much  of  the 
nitrogenous  grains.  Thus  on  this  famous  fruit  farm 
fertilizers  have  solved  the  problem  of  fertility  without 
interfering  with  the  dairy.  The  dairy  farm  paid  well, 
but  it  could  not  maintain  its  own  fertility  and  still 
have  all  the  manure  taken  away.  With  all  the  manure 
returned  to  its  fields  it  will  pay  better  than  ever  while 
the  fertilizer  gives  cheaper  and  better  plant  food  for 
the  orchards  than  the  manure  ever  did. 

Mr.  Hart’s  orchard  is  not  on  rich  land.  In  fact  it 
was  only  a  rough  and  broken  hillside  which,  left  to 
itself,  would  not  grow  corn  enough  to  pay  for  the 
labor.  Yet  in  a  bearing  year  it  will  fill  the  great  cool¬ 
ing  rooms  of  8,000  to  10,000  barrels’  capacity.  The 
chief  varieties  are  Greening,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Spy, 
Peck’s  Pleasant,  Russet,  etc.  In  1892  Mr.  W.  F.  Taber 
visited  the  orchard  and  found  the  Baldwins  fairly 
loaded  to  the  ground.  The  apples,  as  he  said,  “hung 
in  ropes,”  he  counted  17  in  the  space  of  two  feet. 
These  trees  are  liberally  fed  every  year.  Not  only  is 
the  orchard  fed  but  it  is  plowed  and  cultivated  for  the 
trees— not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  another  crop  away. 
Speaking  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  Mr.  Hart  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  farm  manure  tended  to  produce  growth  of  wood, 
loose  texture  and  light  color  in  the  fruit,  while  fer¬ 
tilizers  gave  the  reverse,  viz  ,  higher  color  and  firmer 
texture. 

A  Review  of  the  Matter. 

From  the  experiences  of  the  men  who  have  given 
testimony  in  these  articles  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
certain  things  about  feeding  vines  and  trees  are  settled. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  fruit  growing  sections  are  not 
the  best  for  stock  growing.  There  are  situations  where 
the  two  may  be  profitably  combined  so  that  a  good 
supply  of  manure  can  be  obtained.  Fruit  growing  is, 
however,  a  business  of  itself  and  should  not  be  mixed 
with  stock  keeping.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  successful  fruit  growing  does  not  depend  on 
manure  or  stock  feeding  since  fertilizers  alone  will 
supply  all  the  plant  food  needed  by  the  crop  of  fruit. 
Several  of  our  large  nurserymen  have  stock  farms  in 
connection  with  their  nurseries.  This  is  a  wise  plan 
as  we  understand,  from  what  all  have  said  about  the 
tendency  of  manure  to  promote  the  growth  of  wood. 
On  young  trees,  manure  is  a  good  thing  to  apply.  Mr. 
Hart’s  experience  shows  that  with  the  crop  of  apples, 
fertilizers  made  the  better  plant  food,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  use  the  manure  from  the  dairy  to  grow  better 
and  heavier  crops  of  dairy  food.  No  dairy  farm  can 
feed  an  orchard  and  support  itself.  No  fruit  farmer 
need  fear  for  success  because  he  cannot  obtain  stable 
manure. 

As  to  quality  of  fruit,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
superiority  of  a  well  balanced  fertilizer.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Williams  on  this  point  seems  to  me  con¬ 
clusive.  Not  only  is  the  quality  improved,  but  there  is 
a  firmer  texture  and  a  higher  color  where  fertilizers 
are  used.  To  recall  Mr.  Wygant’s  analogy,  the  peach 
tree  responds  to  different  forms  of  fertility,  about  as 
the  cow  gives  butter  of  varying  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  as  she  is  fed  sour  brewers’  grains  or  sweet  corn 
meal  and  clover  hay. 

As  to  the  relative  cost  jof  fertility  in  fertilizers  and 
manure,  if  any  fair  estimate  is  to  be  given  for  the  cost 
of  handling  the  latter,  the  cheaper  price  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  former  will  be  easily 
seen.  A  ton  of  manure  containing  10  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  6  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  12  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  costing  §3  a  ton,  means  21  cents  for  nitrogen,  8  for 
potash  and  14  for  phosphoric  acid — altogether  too  much 
as  compared  with  the  fertilizer.  At  the  same  time 
stable  manure  is  the  cheapest  mulching  material  and 
the  best  source  of  humus  these  farmers  can  obtain. 
Of  course,  where  one  has  land  enough  to  grow  crops 


been  skimmed.  In  the  many  hundreds  of  samples  of 
cheese  which  he  had  examined  he  had  never  found  one 
made  from  whole  milk  that  had  less  than  one  and  forty- 
five  hundredths  of  fat  to  one  pound  of  casein.  Usually 
it  went  from  one  and  five-tenths  to  one  and  fifty-five 
hundredth  pound  fat  to  one  pound  casein.  He  would 
therefore  fix  the  legal  standard  for  a  full  cream  cheese 
as  one  which  contained  not  less  than  one  and  four- 
tenths  pound  butter  fat  to  one  pound  casein 

Mr.  Woodward  in  speaking  on  the  essentials  of 
success,”  said  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  present 
time  is  some  method  of  testing  the  capacity  of  the 
dairyman  as  impartially  as  the  Babcock  test  will  test 
the  cows,  while  all  unprofitable  co'vs  should  be 
sentenced  to  the  bone  yard,  we  should  first  see  to  it 
that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  dairyman,  and  the  cow 
sho\ild  have  a  fair  chance.  So  long  as  profit  comes 
from  the  food  in  excess  of  the  maintenance  ration 
cows  should  be  fed  liberally ;  even  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  best  cow  is  not  the  one  that  gives  the  largest 
yield  from  the  least  food,  but  the  one  giving  the  larg¬ 
est  yield  from  the  most  food.  A  filthy  dairyman  is  an 
absurdity.  In  the  market  butter  is  worth  from  eight 
Old  times  in  the  dairy;  v.lvit  new  ones  mean",  favoring  cents  per  pound  to  30  cents  and  o^'er,  and  the  larger 

dishorning;  fied  the  calf  early:  a  cheap  pound  of  proportion  is  of  the  lower  grades.  90  per  cent  of  the 

butter;  constancy  of  fat  and  cayein  ;  a  test 
for  dairymen;  the  animal  aid  its  food  ; 

note  from  the  Colurrhian  teyt.  I - ^ — - — - ^ - - 


to  be  plowed  under  for  green  manuring,  so  much  stable 
manure  is  not  needed,  but  most  fruit  growers  are  in¬ 
tensive  farmers  and  cannot  spare  the  land  for  growing 
green  crops. 

The  use  of  good  fertilizers  is  sure  to  increase  as  farm¬ 
ers  become  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  manure.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  chemicals  will  work  great  changes  in 
Eastern  farming.  Many  hillsides,  at  present  neglected, 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  restoring  their  fertility 
with  stable  manure,  can  be  turned  into  profitable  fruit 
farms  with  fertilizers.  There  are  such  slopes  and  hills 
fronting  the  sun  that  might  be  turned  into  veritable 
gardens  in  a  few  years  by  the  judicious  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  There  should  be  no  rivalry  between  m  .nure 
and  fertilizers.  Each  has  its  legitimate  place  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  g-'eatest  mistakes  are  made  when  farm¬ 
ers  through  prejudice  against  fertilizers  ascribe  to 
manure  fictitious  properties  and  values.  n.  w.  c. 


Mr.  Mattison  said  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
sider  the  great  effect  the  prenatal  conditions  may  have 
upon  the  offspring. 

Professor  Roberts  said  that  in  order  to  develop  the 
calf  into  the  best  cow,  she  should  be  bred  when  about 
one  year  old,  otherwise  she  gets  into  the  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  all  she  eats  upon  her  back.  But  by  breeding  her 
young,  she  will  get  into  the  habit  of  making  milk  of 
her  food.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that 
the  heifer  has  to  eat  for  both  herself  and  her  off¬ 
spring.  In  three  generations  they  have  lifted  the 
herd  at  Cornell  from  3,000  to  8,000  pounds. 


“Brown  Bessie  Notes  and  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  that  Brown  Bessie,  after  being  in  the 
close,  warm  barns,  and  being  fed  on  dry  food  for  the 
five-months’  test  at  Chicago,  gave  milk  that  made  over 
three  pounds  of  butter  the  day  before  she  left  there. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  taught  by  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Test  was  the  importance  of  studying  the  capacity 
of  individual  cows  to  eat  and  assimilate  food  While 
general'principles  could  be  followed  in  formulating 
the  rations,  each  cow  requires  a  ration  to  fit  her 
powers  of  disgestion. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  Babcock  test  to  determine 
the  value  of  milk  in  a  cheese  factory,  Prof. 
Roberts  said  that  there  was  no  use  talking 
“H,  about  the  cheese  cow  as  distinct  from  the  but¬ 

ter  cow  any  longer.  Dr.  Van  Slyke  had 
'  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  the  propor¬ 

tion  existing  between  butter  fat  and  casein 
..V  was  fixed  and  practically  unvarying,  and  that 

the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  was  its  true 
measure  of  value  for  cheese  making. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke  said  that  cream  could  be 
added  to  milk  and  the  butter  fat  maintained 
in  the  cheese  A  pound  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk  would  give  2%  pounds  of  cheese  every 
^  time  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  cheese 

maker.  As  ordinary  dairy  milk  runs,  from 
three  to  four  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  is  the  true  and  only  fair  way  of 
measuring  its  value. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President,  E.  S.  Munson,  Franklin; 
Vice-President,  A.  1)  Baker,  Aurelius  ;  Secre- 
tary,  B.  D  Gilbert,  Clay ville ;  Treasurer,  Geo’ 
•t'  T.  Powell,  Ghent. 

=  Two  strong  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 

Aesociation.  Oue  favoring  a  change  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  sale  of  milk,  and  requir- 
ing  it  to  be  sold  on  a  guaranteed  percentage 
I-,-.  of  butter  fat.  With  such  a  law  a  man  could 

buy  three  per  cent  or  four,  or  eight  or  ten 
!  per  cent  milk  as  he  desired,  and  all  incentive 

to  the  watering  of  milk  would  be  taken  away. 
The  other  was  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  all 
cheese  to  be  branded  full  cream  or  skim  and 
that  any  cheese  found  with  less  than  1 M  pound 
of  butter  fat  to  one  pound  of  casein  should  be 
declared  skim  cheese.  w. 


SAYINGS  OF  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN, 


IX  COXVEXTIOX  ASSEMBLED, 


“  Th  n  and  Now  in  the  Dairy.” 

The  New  York  State  dairymen  met  in  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Watertown  December 
12.  Mr.  Shattuck  said  that  OO  years  ago  few 
cows  were  stabled  at  any  time.  The  milk 
was  set  in  shallow  pans,  churned  in  dash 
churns,  and  packed  in  firkins  holding  100 
pounds,  and  sold  in  New  York  at  from  eight 
to  twelve  cents  per  pound.  Then  more  than 
^20  000,000  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  were 
imported.  Now  we  have  our  improved  dairy 
implements,  our  cows  are  fairly  well  cared 
for,  and  our  butter  sells  for  from  16  to  30 
cents  per  pound  ;  instead  of  importing,  we 
are  large  exporters  of  dairy  products.  The 
average  daily  consumption  of  milk  in  this 
Htate  is  over  8100,000,  or  835,000,000  per 
year.  What  a  dire  disaster  it  would  be  were 
the  cows  to  go  on  a  strike.  He  had  his  herd 
of  .50  cows  dishorned  last  March,  and  is 
very  much  pleased  with  the  result.  He  is 
satisfied  that  his  cows  do  better  in  every  way, 
are  more  quiet,  produce  more  from  the  same 
food,  and  never  injure  each  other. 

Mr,  Woodward  said  that  to  stop  ble  ding 
when  dishorning,  apply  a  solution  of  one  part 
tincture  muriate  of  iron  to  five  parts  water. 


Feeding  the  Calf,  Cheap  Butter. 

Mr.  Mattison  would  begin  to  feed  the  dam 
immediately  after  conception,  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  qualities  of  the  offspring.  He  • 

has  a  heifer  one  year  old  last  June,  which, 
though  never  having  a  calf,  has  been  giving 
milk  ever  since  before  she  was  one  year  old. 

She  is  now  giving  over  four  pounds  per  day,  ’-i 

and  recently,  on  a  test,  made  over  six 
ounces  of  butter  per  day.  He  attributes  this 
largely  to  the  influence  of  feed  given  her  dam 
before,  and  to  her  since  her  birth.  He  would 
breed  the  heifer  young  to  encourage  early  production, 
but  would  raise  no  calves  from  immature  parents,  as 
he  believes  it  would  impair  constitutional  vigor. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Baker  on  “How  to  Cheapen  the  Production 
of  Milk,”  said  that  ensilage  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
cattle  food  we  can  grow,  and  by  its  use  largely,  he  is 
now  making  butter  at  an  actual  cost  of  10  cents  per 
pound.  In  a  discussion  as  to  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  it  was  given  as  all  the  way  from  10  to  22  cents. 
The  discussion  showed  that  much  depended  on  the 
producers. 

Fixed  Relations  of  Fat  and  Casein. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
read  a  paper  on  “Dairy  Science  vs.  Dairy  Legislation.” 
He  showed  very  clearly  that  we  have  at  last  a  very 
practicable  method  by  which  to  delect  cheese  made 
from  milk  from  which  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
butter  fats  has  been  removed.  By  very  full  and  care¬ 
ful  experiment  made  with  milk  from  over  50  cheese 
factories  handling  over  5  000,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
year,  he  had  found  a  constant  ratio  of  butter  fat  to 
the  casein.  When  milk  is  normal  it  will  never  be 
found  to  contain  fat  and  total  solids  in  proportion  to 
the  present  legal  standard  with  three  per  cent  fat. 
The  total  solids  will  never  exceed  113^  per  cent.  When 
water  is  added,  the  milk  will  only  be  diluted,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  solids  will  not  be  changed.  Fat 
and  casein  are  always  proportioned,  one  pound  of  fat 
to  two-thirds  pound  of  casein.  Any  milk  which  has 
less  than  1.3  pound  fat  to  one  pound  casein  has  surely 


A  FERTILIZER  FARMER  TALKS. 

I  notice  on  page  847  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  what 
a  correspondent  has  to  say  in  reference  to  his 
experience  in  running  in  debt  for  fertilizers. 

I  am  surprised  at  his  conclusions.  It  appears 
unfortunate — from  his  complaints — that  The 
Rural  should  recommend  the  use  of  fertilizers,  even 
with  all  information  of  the  ordinary  success  in 
their  use.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  always  re¬ 
alize  satisfactory  results  after  a  heavy  application 
of  fertilizers.  I  know,  however,  that  it  is  true  that 
there  is  more  plant  food  left  for  future  use,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  returned  with  a  profit.  In  my  experience  I 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
for  which  a  farmer  can  afford  to  go  in  debt,  it  is  a  lib¬ 
eral  outlay  for  fertilizers;  even  extraordinary  expendi¬ 
tures,  in  seven  times  out  of  ten,  will  prove  profitable. 

Take  my  own  case  during  the  last  year  for  example. 

I  planted  19  acres  of  potatoes,  and  never  applied 
more  fertilizers  per  acre.  I  planned  for  a  maximum 
crop,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  drought, 
did  not  have  half  a  crop,  averaging  about  ICO  bushels 
per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  excess  of  rain  of  the 
last  of  April,  which  drowned  out  quite  three  acres, 
our  sales  amounted  to  a  little  more  thaJ  81,300.  Our 
outlay  on  this  field  for  fertilizers  was  8588.  I  applied 
84.20  value  in  fertilizers  to  the  wheat,  making  1,600 
pounds  per  acre  applied  for  the  reason.  Let  our  friend 
who  complains  so  much  come  and  see  the  wheat  crop, 
if  a  fair  crop  year,  and  then  come  back  and  see  the 
grass  crops  we  shall  cut  from  this  field  for  two  years. 
I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  it  will  even 
pay  to  go  in  debt  for  fertilizers  rather  than  not  to 
make  the  application.  The  fertilizers  cost  830  per 
acre,  while  the  receipts  were  868  per  acre.  Esti¬ 
mating  812  interest  on  the  land  per  acre,  we  stiU  have 
826  per  acre  to  pay  for  the  labor  ;  so  that,  with  all  the 


How  Nitrogen  Affects  the  Growth  of  Roots.  Fig.  3, 


difference  in  grades  is  due  to  care  and  cleanliness, 
and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  make  the  cheap  as  the 
dear  butter. 

No  Scrub  Stomach  for  the  Cow. 

Professor  Roberts  very  ably  discussed  the  “Part 
Food  Plays  in  Variation  of  Animals,”  he  said  that  a 
cow  with  a  scrub  stomach  can’t  appreciate  a  large 
amount  of  the  better  foods.  The  power  of  better  pro¬ 
duction  comes  not  through  breeding,  but  through  bet¬ 
ter  food.  Animals  vary  by  reason  of  changes  in 
environment,  food,  habits  and  care.  Variations  from 
poor  food  will  always  be  for  the  worse.  Food  furnishes 
all  the  energy,  and  habit  directs  the  energy.  All  im¬ 
provement  comes  from  variation  and  the  owner 
should  strive  to  force  that  variation  in  the  direction 
of  betterment.  Similarity  with  slight  variation  for 
the  better  in  each  generition  will  lead  to  high  excel¬ 
lence.  Improved  feeding  is  the  foundation  of  all  im¬ 
provement.  Much  time  is  spent  in  looking  up  pedi¬ 
grees  that  could  be  better  spent  in  giving  better  feed 
and  care.  The  higher  the  animal  is  developed  the 
more  care  will  be  needed,  because  the  more  tender  it 
will  become.  He  was  struck  with  the  similarity  in 
type  of  the  best  cows  of  each  breed  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  he  believed  that  the  superior  diiry 
cows  of  the  future  would  be  v“.ry  similar,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  color.  He  warned  dairymen  to  take  heed  that 
the  higher  their  cows  were  bred  and  the  greater  the 
capacity  they  acquired,  the  better  care  and  feed  they 
must  have  and  the  better  environment  or  they  will 
very  quickly  lose  all  improvement. 
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drought  through  which  we  passed,  the  crop  was  not  a 
losing  one.  Then  bear  in  mind  the  quantities  of  plant 
food  stored  up  for  future  crop  growth,  i).  c.  r.KWis. 
Cranbury,  N.  .1. 


(Under  this  taeadint;  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  «a(ll 
for  a  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suK»(C<tlons  to  offer  to  talk  Into  The  K.  N.-Y.’s  ear  at  once.) 

]  KKiGATiNG  Cklkky. — What  is  the  best  plan  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  water  from  two  wells  of  2.50  barrels  capacity 
per  diem,  pumped  by  tread  power,  on  one  acre  of  cel¬ 
ery  grown  by  the  new  method  of  culture  ?  A  k.  s. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

R  N.-Y. — Let’s  hear  from  our  irrigators.  If  the 
land  had  a  gentle  slcpe  from  the  wells,  we  would  let 
a  stream  trickle  down  by  each  row. 

CoppKiiAS  POP  Fertilizer. — What  value  has  copperas 
as  a  fertilizer  for  trees  and  vines  ?  Who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  usin^  it  ?  G.  w.  b. 

Niles,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  our  own  experience  copperas  has 
proved  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  we  would  not 
attempt  to  use  it. 

Menuing  an  Orchard. — Mr.  L.  R.  Pierce  recently 
told  us,  page  763,  what  he  intends  doing  the  coming 
spring  in  his  berry  patch.  Like  Mr.  Pierce  and  many 
others,  I  have  plans  for  next  season’s  work,  but,  being 
young  and  inexperienced,  I  want  the  advice  of  older 
men  before  I  begin.  I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  about 
six  acres,  30  years  old,  that  has  never  been  fertilized. 
There  were,  originally,  240  trees,  30  feet  apart,  but 
about  40  are  missing.  It  is  on  the  summit  between  two 
rivers — the  water  flowing  from  it  to  both  streams.  All 
varieties  adapted  to  this  locality  have  given  good  crops 
nearly  every  season  since  they  commenced  to  bear, 
but  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  undersized.  I 
think  there  are  two  causes  for  this,  viz..,  lack  of  food 
and  water.  I  intend  to  plow  it  very  shallow,  or  destroy 
the  sod  in  some  other  way,  this  winter  or  spring  ;  keep 
it  stirred  as  much  as  I  can  through  the  summer,  and, 
as  soon  as  there  is  moisture  enough  to  sprout  seeds 
next  fall,  sow  rye  on  it,  to  be  cut  the  next  summer  as 
soon  as  it  is  headed  out,  and  left  there  as  a  mulch  till 
fall.  By  this  plan  I  expect  to  grow  a  crop  of  mulch¬ 
ing  material  at  a  time  when  the  trees  are  taking  little 
or  no  water  from  the  soil.  I  intend  to  give  the  most 
food  and  attention  to  the  varieties  that  yield  best,  and 
force  some  of  the  others  to  blossom  by  girdling  short, 
narrow  sections  at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
early  in  the  spring. 

Now,  I  want  some  advice  as  to  the  tools  I  shall  need. 
M  y  farm  contains  but  20  acres,  and  I  keep  but  one 
horse,  hiring  all  two-horse  jobs  done.  I  want  to  work 
this  orchard  with  one  horse,  so  I  must  have  a  one-horse 
plow,  and  I  want  to  know  what  kind  is  best.  Which 
would  be  best,  to  burn  the  mulch  before  reseeding  in 
the  fall,  or  rake  it  up  and  mulch  some  part  heavy 
enough  to  do  a  year  or  two,  or  get  a  one-horse  disc  or 
cutaway  harrow  that  will  cut  the  straw  up  and  make 
a  good  seed  bed  ?  e.  t. 

Penza,  Trumbull  Co.,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  chance  for  veterans  to  help  a  re¬ 
cruit. 

Is  It  Worth  While  ? — We  have  a  young  mare  that 
carries  her  tongue  over  the  bit.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  correct  the  habit  ?  Is  it  worth  doing  ?  I  do 
not  know  that  any  harm  results  from  the  habit,  but 
it  annoys  me  very  much.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
stop  a  cow  whimpering  ?  Our  cows  never  low  in  the 
barn,  but  one  young  one  whimpers  continuously. 

E.  L.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  submit  this  question  to  those  having 
authority ! 

To  Sicken  the  Moles. — Has  the  editor  or  any  of 
The  Rural  readers  tried  the  mole  plant  sent  out  by 
Seedsman  Wilson  ?  I  am  pestered  with  moles,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  something  to  kill  them.  One 
writer  recommended  Castor  Oil  beans  put  in  their 
runs,  but  they  ate  all  the  beans  I  could  give  them, 
and  I  found  no  dead  moles.  If  any  one  has  tried  the 
Mole  plant  or  any  other  exterminator  I  hope  they  will 
let  us  know  through  The  Rural.  I  fear  it  is  like  the 
Evergreen  blackberry  and  some  other  similar  things, 
a  fraud.  w.  w. 

Coal  Valley,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  never  found  anything  but  traps 
effective.  Our  opinion  as  to  the  Mole  plant  was  ex¬ 
pressed  last  year.  The  claims  made  for  it  are  absurd. 

Cow  Peas  in  South  Jersey. — I  see  you  speak  very 
favorably  of  the  cow  pea  to  plow  under  as  a  green 
crop.  When  should  I  sow  them  here  in  South  Jersey? 
How  many  to  the  acre  ?  If  sowed  broadcast,  would 


the  Acme  harrow  cover  them  deep  enough  ?  The 
soil  is  high,  light  and  sandy.  After  plowing  them 
under,  what  could  I  sow  to  plow  under  in  the  fall,  to 
get  the  land  ready  for  sweet  potatoes  the  next  year  ? 

Bridgeport,  N.  J.  j.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Cannot  some  reader  in  that  section  give 
us  his  experience  with  the  crop  ?  The  Acme  would 
not  answer  at  all. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  FERTILIZERS  ON  CROPS. 

In  making  some  experiments  with  fertilizers  the  past 
season,  I  was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  rather 
remarkable  and  interesting  result  in  the  case  of  some 
mangels.  The  experiments  were  made  on  rather  poor, 
somewhat  sandy  soil  The  whole  piece  of  land  was 
given  a  liberal  dressing  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  the  forms  of  superphosphate  and  muriate  of , pot¬ 
ash.  These  were  applied  before  the  mangels  were  sown, 
and  well  worked  into  the  soil.  After  the  plants  were 
up,  half  of  them  were  given  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre.  The 
result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  mangels  on  which  the  ni¬ 
trate  had  been  applied.  But  what  seems  a  more  re¬ 
markable  result  is  illustrated  at  Pig.  3,  page  3,  of 
an  average  sized  mangel  from  each  plot ;  the  one 
on  the  right  being  from  the  plot  having  had  nitrate, 
while  the  one  on  the  left  is  from  the  plot  having  had 
no  nitrate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mangel  at  the 
left  is  not  only  much  smaller  than  the  one  on  the 
right,  but  that  it  has  a  large  number  of  side  roots  run¬ 
ning  out  in  every  direction  nearly  as  long  as  the  man¬ 
gel  itself,  while  the  other  is  smooth  and  round  and 
nearly  free  from  side  roots.  This  same  difference  could 
be  noticed  in  nearly  every  mangel  from  the  nitrated 
plot  when  compared  with  those  from  the  others. 

There  is  but  one  way  it  seems  to  me  to  account 
for  the  abnormal  development  of  side  roots  on 
the  mangels  that  had  no  nitrate.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  plants  will  throw  out  roots  in 
search  of  food.  It  was  found  in  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  Rothamsted  that  turnip  roots  extended 
out  over  two  feet  and  reached  phosphate  that  had 
been  applied  on  an  adjoining  row,  while  the  r  ots  of 
the  turnips  on  which  the  phosphate  was  applied  were 
short  and  concentrated  around  this  food.  It  was  also 
found  that  where  fertilizers  were  applied  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  roots  of  the  plants  would 
develop  in  that  direction;  if  the  fertilizers  were  placed 
deeper  in  the  soil  the  roots  would  follow.  In  the  case 
under  consideration  the  soil  was  undoubtedly  deficient 
in  that  most  essential  element  of  plant  food,  nitrogen. 
In  order  to  get  enough  nitrogen  to  enable  them  to 
grow,  the  mangels  that  had  had  no  nitrate  were 
obliged  to  throw  out  a  great  many  roots  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  thus  gather  every  particle  obtainable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mangels  that  received  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  a  ready  and  available  supply 
close  at  hand,  and  so  were  only  obliged  to  send  out  a 
few  small  fibrous  roots  to  obtain  all  the  nitrogen  they 
wanted. 

In  considering  these  facts  the  importance  of  giving 
root  Clops  an  abundant  supply  of  available  plant  food 
will  be  readily  seen.  It  seems  evident  that  gardeners 
who  wish  to  raise  smooth,  handsome  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  etc.,  must  use  large  quantities  of  manure  or 
supply  the  plant-food  in  the  more  available  fertilizers. 
The  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  to  supply  the 
necessary  plant  food  for  these  crops  is  to  apply  to  the 
land  before  plowing,  a  moderate  dressing  of  stable 
manure  to  lighten  up  the  soil.  After  plowing,  apply 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  about  450  pounds  per  acre,  a 
mixture  composed  of  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and 
300  pounds  superphosphatji  or  fine  bone  meal.  Work 
this  'into  the  soil  before  sowing  the  seed.  "When  the 
plants  are  well  started  and  have  been  hoed  once,  give 
them  a  dressing  of  150  pounds  more  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre.  This,  on  fairly  good  land  and  with  good  culti¬ 
vation,  will  produce  a  larger  crop  of  smooth,  hand¬ 
some  roots.  S.  M.  HARRIS. 

Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


What  They  Say. 

Bees  Are  Not  Bummers.— On  page  818  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  L.  E.  R.  L.,  of  Nebraska,  blames  the  bees  for 
mixing  his  squashes  when  he  had  planted  pure  seed. 
I  have  85  hives  of  bees,  and  I  have  raised  tons  of 
squashes,  but  did  not  see  that  the  bees  had  any  bad 
effects  on  the  squashes.  Although  I  have  raised  my 
own  seed  for  years,  it  is  now  purer  than  it  was  when 
I  got  it  from  the  seedsman.  L.  E.  R.  L.  complains  : 
“  There,  when  we  planted  a  pure  strain  of  Hubbard 
squash,  we  knew  we  should  gather  Hubbards  in  the 
fall ;  here  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  man¬ 
ner  of  mongrel  we  shall  find  in  our  Hubbard  patch  at 
harvest  time.”  I  think  if  he  plant  pure  seed  of  Hub¬ 
bards,  he  will  raise  pure  Hubbard  squashes,  all  but 
the  seed,  whether  the  bees  mix  them  or  not.  Insects 
mix  only  the  seeds,  not  the  meat  of  the  squash.  The 


mixing  will  not  be  apparent  till  the  second  year. 
Without  the  help  of  bees  or  other  insects,  he  would 
get  no  squashes  at  all,  for  the  male  and  female  parts 
are  in  different  blossoms.  If  L.  E.  R.  L.  raised  pure 
Hubbards  in  Wyoming  without  the  help  of  the  bees, 
he  probably  had  other  insects  to  do  the  bees’  work  for 

him.  .L  H.  N. 

Charlevoix,  Michigan. 

Steel  Roofing  Again. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  E.  T.  asks  concerning  steel  roofs.  There  are 
many  iron  and  steel  roofs  in  this  county.  I  do  not 
now  recall  an  instance  where  a  building  with  a  metal 
roof  has  been  damaged  by  lightning,  though  I  do  not 
consider  them  a  sure  protection.  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  laying  a  steel  roof  on  paper.  Without 
paper,  the  roof  on  a  stock  barn  is  apt  to  be  damp 
much  of  the  time  during  frosty  weather.  My  advice 
to  E.  T.,  based  on  my  own  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  would  be  not  to  use  steel  roofing  at  all  ;  it  is  too 
expensive  in  the  long  run.  He  would  better  use 
slate,  or  even  shingles,  than  steel.  c.  p.  h. 

Chagrin  Falls,  O. 


[Brerr  qnery  must  be  aooomp&nled  br  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asUn^  a  question  please  see  If  It  la 
not  answered  In  our  advertlslnK  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Strawberries  and  Corn  for  Long  Island. 

F.  It.,  Freeport,  L.  I. — What  strawberries  are  best 
for  a  succession,  especially  to  furnish  late  berries? 
What  are  the  best  blackberries  and  raspberries  for  the 
same  purpose  ?  I  am  starting  a  poultry  business  in 
connection  with  small  fruits,  and  place  coal  ashes 
under  the  roosts  to  receive  the  droppings  ;  will  not 
this  make  an  excellent  manure  for  small  fruits  ?  What 
kind  of  corn  shall  I  plant  that  will  contain  the  least 
amount  of  fat-forming  food,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of 
wheat,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  poultry  feed,  and 
which  is  also  well  adapted  for  fodder  ? 

Ans. — The  Sharpless  and  Downing  do  splendidly  at 
the  Rural  Farm,  situated  much  as  your  farm  is.  Try 
the  Gandy,  Timbrell,  Parker  Earle  and  Brandywine 
for  late.  Rio,  Gen.  Putnam,  Clark’s  Early  and  Shuster 
are  good  early  kinds.  For  blackberries  we  would 
commend  Minnewaski,  Lovett’s'Best,  and  the  old  Kitta- 
tinny.  The  Erie  may  do  well  with  you.  The  coal 
ashes,  except  as  an  absorbent  will  add  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  manure.  There  is  too  little  difference  in 
varieties  of  corn  as  to  their  carbonaceous  content  to 
talk  about.  Chester  County  Mammoth  will  thrive 
with  you.  This  is  a  yellow  dent. 

Some  Practices  On  a  Dairy  Farm. 

The  following  questions  were  brought  out  by  my 
recent  article  on  manures  and  rotation  :  1.  How  much 
grass  and  clover  seed  do  you  use  to  the  acre  ?  2.  Will 
not  a  crop  of  oats  and  pease  smother  and  kill  the 
clover  ?  3.  Do  you  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  pur¬ 

chased  fertilizers  on  corn  and  potatoes  ?  Have  you 
ever  used  any  ?  4.  In  raising  potatoes  do  you  spread 

the  manure  on  the  sod  and  plow  it  under,  or  do  you 
plow  in  the  fall,  and  spread  on  top  during  the  winter? 
5.  For  corn  do  you  plow  the  manure  under  or  not  ? 

Ans. — 1.  My  practice  formerly  was  to  mix  two 
bushels  of  clover  seed  with  one  of  Timothy,  and  sow 
12  quarts  of  the  mixture  to  the  acre,  but  in  one  or  two 
unfavorable  winters  the  clover  was  killed  and  the 
stand  of  Timothy  was  too  thin  foi  a  full  crop.  I  now 
mix  equal  parts  of  the  Timothy  and  clover,  and  sow  12 
to  15  quarts  to  the  acre.  On  some  fields,  one  or  two 
quarts  of  Alsike  clover  to  the  acre  proves  a  profitable 
addition  to  the  above  mixture. 

2.  Wheat  and  barley  are  better  ciops  than  pease  and 
oats  with  which  to  seed  to  cl  )ver,  but  wheat  can  no 
longer  be  raised  with  profit  here,  and  barley  will  not 
give  as  many  pounds  of  grain  to  the  acre  as  the  pease 
and  cats  ;  neither  is  barley  meal  so  valuable  to  feed  to 
farm  stock  as  that  made  from  the  mixed  grain.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  oats,  one  of  pease  and  one  of 
barley,  may  be  used  with  success  in  seeding  to  clover, 
drilling  in  three  bushels  of  the  mixture  to  the  acre. 
Some  farmers  raise  oats  and  barley  mixed  without  the 
addition  of  pease,  but  for  several  reasons  I  prefer  to 
use  pease  as  a  part  of  the  seed  and  have  had  no  failures 
with  the  clover  and  Timothy. 

3.  I  have  used  more  or  less  purchased  fertilizers  for 
15  or  20  years  and  usually  with  profit,  but  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  practice  necessary  on  a  dairy  farm  with  soil 
suitable  for  corn  and  potatoes. 

4  and  5.  Last  winter  five  acres  of  good  sod  ground 
were  manured  with  16  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 
The  manure  was  drawn  directly  from  the  stable,  and 
spread  each  day.  Early  in  the  spring,  it  was  made 
fine  w’th  the  smoothing  harrow.  The  ground  was 
plowed  seven  inches  deep  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  Manure  spread  on 
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sod  during  the  winter  has  a  mechanical  effect  on  the 
soil  that  helps  it  in  after  cultivation.  “  Pride  of  the 
North”  corn  was  drilled  in  June  1.  The  rows  were 
three  feet  apart  with  20  kernels  to  the  rod  of  row. 

A  few  days  after  drilling,  the  smoothing  harrow  was 
used  and  the  surface  kept  fine  and  mellow.  It  was 
cultivated  five  times,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots  of  the  corn.  There  was  a  severe  drought  in 
July,  and  most  of  the  corn  in  this  vicinity  suffered 
severely,  but  the  corn  on  this  field  kept  on  growing 
and  gave  a  full  crop,  well  matured.  A  few  rows  of 
potatoes  were  planted  along  the  sides  of  the  field 
which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  of  fine  tubers 
to  the  acre,  showing  that  the  whole  field  might  have 
raised  a  very  profitable  crop  of  potatoes.  My  best 
crops  of  potatoes  have  been  raised  after  corn  with  10 
or  12  loads  of  partly  rotted  manure  spread  on  the  sur¬ 
face  after  plowing  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil. 

Practice  similar  to  tbe  method  by  which  success  was 
secured  on  the  above  five-acre  field  will  result  in  good 
crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  without  the  use  of  pur¬ 
chased  fertilizers.  On  a  dairy  farm  with  the  right 
kind  of  cows  the  best  way  to  increase  fertility  is  by 
purchasing  and  feeding  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal  in 
connection  with  the  crops  indicated  in  the  rotation 
previously  given.  c.  s.  kick. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

An  Overflowed  Farm ;  Fertilizers. 

J.  O.  JL. ,  Tunhhannock,  Fa. — I  have  been  running  a 
store  for  18  years,  but  have  just  traded  it  for  a  good 
farm  near  this  town.  The  best  feature  of  the  place  is 
about  .50  acres  of  river  flats,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
covered  nearly  every  winter  or  spring  with  water 
which  is  said  to  fertilize  the  land.  At  any  rate,  it  has 
been  under  the  plow,  without  seeding  for  many  years 
and  yet  yields  good  crops,  especially  of  potatoes, 
What  element  of  plant  food  does  muddy  water  leave 
on  the  land?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  would  be  best 
for  potatoes  and  corn  ?  We  are  right  in  the  best 
buckwheat  belt ;  what  plant  food  is  best  for  it  ?  I  am 
told  that  acid  phosphate  with  a  little  nitrogen  added 
is  as  good  for  the  crop  as  the  high  priced  complete 
manures.  Is  that  so  ?  Where  can  I  get  a  sample  of 
wood  ashes  analyzed  ? 

A.\s. — We  cannot  answer  about  the  mud.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  several  analyses  of  such  mud  gives  a  little  over 
one  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  about  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  each  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Of 
course  we  have  no  idea  how  much  of  this  is  deposited 
each  spring.  Unless  we  knew  by  experiment  that  the 
Itnd  is  rich  enpugh  in  potash  we  would  always  use  a 
complete  high-grade  fertilizer  on  potatoes  and  corn. 
We  would  also  use  some  potash  wich  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  for  the  buckwheat.  In  fact,  this  is  a  case  where 
careful  experiment  will  pay  good  returns.  Send  your 
sample  of  ashes  to  Director  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station,  .State  College,  Center  County,  Pa. 

Cattine  Potato  Seed ;  Maximum  Yields. 

W.  C,  M.,  Woonsocket,  R.  1. — 1.  Is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  between  hand-cut  and  machine-cut 
potato  seed  ?  2.  Would  one  be  likely  to  obtain  a 

maximum  yield  of  potatoes  on  land  seeded  alternate 
years  to  clover  and  grass  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Certainly.  It  is  always  possible  to  cut 
seed  to  better  advantage  when  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.  The  same  rule  applies  as  in  the  case  of  hand 
vs.  machine  planting  which  was  discussed  last  week. 
The  machine  cannot  possibly  tell  whether  there  is  an 
eye  on  the  piece  or  not.  2.  No.  Grass  and  clover 
alone  will  not  give  a  perfect  manure  for  potatoes ; 
something  else  must  be  added  either  in  the  form  of 
manure  or  fertilizers.  It  is  true  -that  some  farmers 
follow  something  very  much  like  this  plan,  but  they 
first  make  the  soil  very  rich  and  give  the  most  careful 
culture. 

Are  Peas  Good  for  Horses? 

O.  H.  W.,  Farwell,  Mich. — 1.  Are  peas  good  feed  for 
horses?  I  have  a  scanty  supply  of  oats,  but  plenty  of 
pease.  I  have  been  told  that  oats  and  pease  ground  to¬ 
gether  make  a  good  feed,  but  have  had  no  experience 
and  don’t  wish  to  injure  my  team  by  experiments.  2. 
Is  pea  meal  a  stronger  food  than  oats?  3,  Is  it  good 
for  cows  giving  milk  if  mixed  with  corn  meal? 

Ans, — 1.  In  order  to  answer  the  above  questions  at 
all  satisfactorily  concerning  the  food  mentioned  for 
horses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  more  fully  the 
conditions  to  which  these  animals  are  subjected,  and 
to  what  uses  they  are  put.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  feed  the  oats  and  pease  providing  con¬ 
siderable  judgment  is  used.  As  pease  are  highly  nitro- 
g  nous  they  cannot  be  fed  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions  with  the  safety  that  accompanies  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  oats.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  English 
farmer  for  a  long  time  to  feed  the  so-called  horse  bean 
to  work  horses,  and  we  know  also  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  when  he  sends  his  teams  into  the  woods  for  the 
winter,  feeds  a  ration  consisting  largely  of  oats  and 
pease.  In  both  cases  the  food  is  quite  highly  nitro¬ 


genous,  just  the  kind  needed  to  sustain  violent  exer¬ 
cise. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  wastes  of  musjles  in  the 
animal  occasioned  by  use  are  supplied  entirely  by  nitro¬ 
gen  compounds  (protein)  in  the  food,  and  that  the  fat 
and  carbohydrates,  or,  as  the  chemist  will  report  in 
his  analyses,  the  fiber,  nitrogen  free  extract  and  fat, 
all  go  to  sustain  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the 
production  of  fat.  From  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  fodder  analyses  of  pease  and  a  few  of  our  com¬ 
mon  foods,  it  will  be  seen  that  pease  contain  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  protein,  or  muscle-forming  ele¬ 
ments  than  either  corn  or  oats,  but  not  nearly  so  large 
as  cotton  seed  meal : 

NttroKen 

Water.  Ash.  I’rotetn.  Fiber,  free  e.xt.  Fat. 


Corn .  10.8!)  1.5Z  10.4!)  Z.O.'j  )!).70  5.S5 

Cotton-seed  meal .  8.17  7.17  42.81  ti.52  23.05  13.08 

Pen  meal .  11.40  3.50  23.70  4. .50  54. .50  3.50 

Oats .  ]0.!)8  2.98  11.80  !).54  .50.74  4.!)t! 

Wheat  straw .  i)..55  4.18  3.42  38.00  43.4!)  1.30 


It  will  also  be  noticed  that  corn  meal  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  fat,  or  heat- producing  elements,  which, 
when  fed,  would  enable  the  animal  to  withstand  much 
greater  cold.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
the  stables  are  warm  and  the  horses  working,  the 
grourd  pease  and  oats  will  make  a  much  better  ration 
than  if  the  horses  a^e  idle  and  in  a  cold  stable.  As  a 
matter  of  economy  and  safety,  it  would  be  well  to  feed 
straw  with  this  nitrogenous  food — by  so  doing  use 
would  be  made  of  a  coarse  fodder  that  otherwise 
might  go  to  waste,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  straw 
would  increase  the  proportion  of  heat-forming  ele¬ 
ments  without  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of 
nitrogen. 

2.  I’ea  meal  is  a  much  stronger  food  than  oats,  as 
the  foregoing  table  will  show. 

3.  l*ea  meal  mixed  with  corn  meal  makes  a  gool  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows  in  milk,  if  not  fed  in  too  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  large  flow  of  milk  makes  a  great  demand  on 
the  system  for  nitrogen,  which  must  be  supplied  in  the 
food  if  the  animal  is  to  maintain  its  condition,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  a  maintenance  ration  be  fed.  Pea  meal 
has  been  fed  in  some  of  the  great  cow  tests  where  the 
object  was  to  make  a  record,  with  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  In  general,  however,  cows  do  not  seem  to  rel¬ 
ish  pea  meal  as  well  as  they  do  corn  and  oats  or  bran. 

Cornell  University.  geo.  c.  watson. 

Man’s  Duty  to  the  Dewberry. 

W.  A.  S.,  (y.r.ford.  Miss. — What  about  the  culture  of 
dewherries  ?  I  consider  them  the  finest  of  the  black¬ 
berry  family,  but  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  very 
unsatisfactory  to  manage.  Some  say  they  should  be 
planted  and  cultivated  like  strawberries  ;  I  have  tried 
this  method,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  down 
grass  and  weeds.  Others  say,  train  like  grape  vines. 
That  is  almost  impossible,  as  they  do  not  like  to  climb, 
but  on  the  other  hand  try  to  run  on  the  ground  like  a 
watermelon  vine.  To  tie  them  up  every  morning  is 
not  profitable.  How  would  it  do  to  mulch  them  with 
leaves,  etc.,  so  as  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds,  and 
then  pile  grape  vines,  raspberry  cuttings  and  ocher 
rubbish  between  them  and  let  the  vines  run  on  them, 
each  yesr  piling  more  refuse  from  the  garden  on  them? 

Ans — By  the  plan  proposed  above  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gather  the  berries,  as  the  vines  would  be  very 
liable  to  take  complete  possession  of  the  ground  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through  between  the 
rows.  Several  parties  in  Delaware  are  having  excel¬ 
lent  success  in  growing  dewberries  for  market.  They 
plant  them  in  rows  seven  feet  apart  and  from  three  to 
four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  A  strong  stake  from  three 
to  four  feet  long  is  placed  at  each  plant  and  the  plants 
are  tied  to  these  stakes  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
their  trailing  upon  the  ground.  The  plants  are  cut 
back  early  in  the  spring  and  the  ground  is  cultivated 
and  kept  free  from  weeds  with  very  little  trouble. 
One  grower  stakes  the  plants  and  stretches  two  wires 
upon  the  stakes  in  the  row,  the  top  wire  about  30 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  plants  are  trained  and 
tied  upon  these  wires  and  the  soil  is  cultivated  and  the 
fruit  picked  without  difficulty.  m.  u.  keckwith, 

Delaware  College  Agr’l  Expt.  Station. 

The  Need  of  Eneadlng  a  Cow’s  Udder. 

F.  M.  U.,  Holland,  Mich. — I  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow 
that  gave  me  considerable  trouble  last  March,  after 
calving,  to  reduce  her  udder  to  working  condition. 
The  udder  was  much  inflamed,  and  the  cow  twice  re¬ 
fused  to  eat.  As  she  is  a  valuable  cow  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  process  by  which  a  recurrence  of 
the  trouble  can  be  prevented  except  by  starvation. 

Ans. — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  starve  the  cow,  but 
her  ration  should  be  restricted  to  a  light,  laxative  diet, 
to  consist  in  part  of  roots  or  sloppy  mashes  sufficient 
to  keep  the  bowels  well  open,  for  at  least  two  weeks 
before  parturition.  Little  or  no  grain  should  be  given. 
If  the  bowels  cannot  be  kept  quite  loose  by  the  diet 
give  one-fourth  pound  epsom  salts  daily  until  they 
move  freely.  On  the  appearance  of  the  congestion 
give  one  pound  of  the  epsom  salts,  and  repeat  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  if  the  induration  continue  trouble¬ 
some.  Allow  the  calf  to  suck  the  cow  three  or  four 
times  daily  until  the  udder  ‘‘breaks  up,”  first  milking 


out  a  good  portion  of  the  milk  so  that  the  calf  will 
have  to  work  and  knead  the  udder  for  some  time  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.  If  the  calf  cannot  be  put  on  the 
cow  the  udder  will  require  vigorous  kneading  with 
the  hands.  After  each  milking  the  udder  may  be  well 
rubbed  with  camphorated  ointment  Occasionally  in 
heavy  milkers,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  milking  two  or 
three  days  before  calving  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
undue  congestion,  and  this  course  may  be  necessary 

in  this  case.  f.  g.  k. 

Rust  On  the  Blackberry. 

L.  M.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. — Is  there  any  cure  or 
preventive  for  rust  in  blackberries  ?  I  have  tried 
them  several  years  on  different  soils,  but  the  rust 
always  takes  them.  Also  what  varieties  are  best  ? 

Ans. — There  are  reports  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
prevents  it.  We  know  of  no  other  cure  except  to  burn 
the  affected  canes  as  soon  as  the  rust  is  discovered. 

As  rust-resisting  varieties  we  would  mention  Minne- 
waski,  Taylor,  Snyder,  Agawam  and,  perhaps,  Lovett’s 
Best. 

Chemicals  and  Tools  for  Potatoes. 

O.  S  ,  La  Flume,  Fenn. — 1.  Where  cm  I  buy  a  good 
article  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  $53. 25  per  100  pounds.  2. 

In  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  10  you  say  German 
potash  salts  are  a  more  economical  form  of  potash 
than  ashes.  Where  can  such  salts  be  bought?  What 
is  the  price  and  method  of  using?  3.  Is  it  practicable 
to  use  an  Aspinwall  potato  planter  on  a  clay  soil  with 
more  or  less  stones  of  all  sizes?  Would  a  llallock 
digger  work  well  on  such  a  soil? 

Ans. — 1-2.  You  can  probably  buy  these  chemicals  of 
I.  T.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  or  through  the 
agents  of  other  fertilizer  firms  near  you.  Probably 
you  will  have  to  pay  more  than  .$2.2.5  for  nitrate  of 
soda  in  small  lots.  As  a  rule  the  potash  salts  are 
used  in  connection  with  other  substances  like  fine 
ground  bone.  When  used  alone  they  may  be  broad¬ 
casted  either  in  fall  or  spring  and  harrowed  into  the 
soil.  As  they  supply  only  potash  they  should  not  be 
used  alone  unless  you  know  your  soil  needs  only  that 
element.  3.  The  Aspinwall  planter  is  not  built  to 
work  among  stones,  but  we  have  used  it  on  a  stony 
field  with  good  results.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
well  the  soil  is  prepared.  The  planter  does  its  best 
work  in  a  very  fine  and  loose  soil.  As  to  the  digger, 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  would  expect  it  to  work  well 
on  level  stony  ground. 

Chemicals  Help  Green  Manarlng:. 

A.  B.  S.,  Coolvtlle,  O. — I  have  15  acres  of  thin  upland 
that  is  nearly  covered  with  what  we  call  sage  grass. 

I  purpose  summerfallTwing,  seeding  it  in  August  to 
rye,  and  in  May  turning  the  rye  under,  again  reseed¬ 
ing  in  August  to  rye,  and  turning  the  rye  under  in 
May ;  then  seed  in  the  ^all  to  wheat  and  Timothy. 
Shall  I  have  as  much  or  more  fertility  in  the  soil  for 
the  wheat  and  future  meadow  as  I  would  if  I  summer- 
fallowed  and  seeded  with  200  pounds  of  a  good  bone 
meal  the  first  year  ? 

Ans. — Improving  land  by  turning  in  rye  alone  is 
very  slow  business.  You  could  do  better  by  plowing 
in  the  rye  in  May  and  seeding  to  buckwheat  or  millet, 
this  to  be  again  plowed  in  for  another  seeding  to  rye, 
and  so  on.  Even  this  is  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
work.  It  has  been  tried  on  Eastern  farms  with  the 
usual  verdict  that  it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  bring  up 
land  on  green  crops  alone.  With  200  pounds  of  bone 
meal  and  75  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  you 
can  gain  a  year’s  time  and  have  a  much  better  crop. 

What  About  Early  Tomatoes  ? 

A.  A.  H.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
method  for  growing  early  tomatoes  ?  2.  What  fertil¬ 

izers  are  best  and  how  applied  ?  3  Which  is  the  most 
desirable  color  red  or  purple,  and  why  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  sow  the 
seeds  early  in  hot-beds  ;  transplant  twice  before  final 
setting  out-of-doors.  Keep  the  plants  stocky.  Do  nob 
plant  too  close  together  in  the  beds.  Set  in  the  open 
ground  not  until  the  weather  has  become  so  settled 
that  they  will  go  on  growing  and  not  be  checked  by 
cold  nights.  In  transplanting  preserve  a  ball  of  soil 
about  every  plant.  2.  We  prefer  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  :  potash  eight  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  six 
per  cent,  nitrogen  five  per  cent.  Muriate  of  potash 
will  answer.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood  for 
nitrogen.  Use  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  3  The  old 
red  color — that  of  Trophy  or  Ignotum — is  growing  in 
favor.  Tomatoes  of  this  color  rot  less  than  those  of  a 
purplish  or  crimson  color,  like  the  Acme. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

G.  G.  B.,  Fort  Huron,  Mich. — We  have  neve^"  raised 
the  Willits  peach. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Canada. — G.  8.  C.,  Essex  County, 
Ont. — We  do  not  believe  Crimson  clover  will  survive 
the  winter  in  your  latitude. 

The  Iona  Grape. — G.  R.  A.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. — The 
reason  why  Iona  is  not  more  generally  cultivated  is 
that  it  succeeds  only  under  high  cultivation  in  favored 
localities. 
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A  Hotel  Keeper  On  Borax. 

F.  G.  R.,  Bknkington,  Vt. — Having 
had  a  number  of  years’  experience  in  the 
hotel  business,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
T  have  had  no  little  experience  with 
roaches,  and  for  that  reason  the  Ruralism 
about  this  pest  in  a  recent  issue  attracted 
my  attention.  Many  people  suppose  that 
the  Persian  insect  powder  will  destroy 
flies,  roaches,  etc  ,  if  the  powder  be 
scattered  about  so  that  they  will  run 
over  it.  Applied  in  this  way  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  them.  But  applied  as 
dust  in  the  air  it  soon  lays  them  out. 
Borax  as  an  article  of  food  is  quite  harm¬ 
less  to  roaches.  From  the  fact  that  the 
borax  drawer  is  the  place  where  roaches 
most  do  congregate,  is  no  evidence  that 
borax  does  not  kill  the  pests.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  the  same  roaches  make 
a  second  visit  to  the  sweet  tasting  borax. 
To  be  effectual  the  powdered  borax 
should  he  scattered  where  the  roaches 
run — it  should  he  extremely  flne  and  very 
dry.  If  people  who  use  borax  as  above 
stated  will  notice  some  of  the  insects’ 
secret  recesses,  they  will  find  roaches 
without  heads.  Why  ?  Among  those 
“who  know”  it  is  known  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  roaches  in  running  over  the 
borax  get  it  on  their  feet,  and  attempt  to 
get  it  off  something  after  the  manner  in 
which  a  cat  washes  its  face,  and  in  these 
desperate  attempts  break  their  heads 
off.  But  once  hoeing  a  garden  does  not 
keep  the  weeds  out  for  all  summer. 
Eternal  vigilance  with  borax  will  so 
nearly  exterminate  roaches  that  one  will 
be  little  inconvenienced  or  annoyed  by 
them.  Phosphorus  paste,  with  a  little 
molasses  added,  daubed  around  crevices 
and  cracks  where  they  run,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  exterminator,  but  it  is  nasty  and  a 
deadly  poison  to  have  about.  I  do  not 
like  the  Buhach,  pyrethrum,  Persian,  or 
insect  powders.  They  do  not  kill,  but 
scatter  them  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
This  is  my  experience  after  using  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds  of  them. 

The  Mills  Grape. 

Geo  W.  Casipbkll,,  Delaware,  O. — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  2,  Mr.  Bird,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  says  that  he  finds  the 
Mills  grape  a  beautiful  variety  of  fine 
quality,  keeping  until  March — the  long¬ 
est  of  any  in  a  collection  of  80  kinds.  He 
fears,  however,  that  it  will  prove,  like 
other  hybrids,  unhealthy.  This  grape,  I 
believe,  originated  in  Canada,  and  was 
claimed  to  be  a  hybrid  cross  between 
Creveling  and  Miller’s  Burgundy.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  Creveling  was  first 
introduced,  and  was  favorably  regarded 
as  an  early  variety,  I  made  the  same 
cross,  and  raised  perhaps  20  seedlings. 
Not  one  of  them  made  a  healthy  or  vigor¬ 
ous  vine,  and  not  one  lived  to  bear  fruit. 
Naturally  I  felt  distrustful  of  vines  of 
this  parentage,  but  as  the  Mills  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  recommended  by  one  of  our 
most  reputable  firms,  I  bought  one  of  the 
best  vines  that  could  be  procured,  and 
planted  it  in  what  I  considered  the  best 
locality  in  my  garden,  and  near  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  own  seedlings,  with  the  Nec¬ 
tar,  Brilliant,  Colerain,  Gsertner,  Camp¬ 
bell,  (Munron’s)  and  others  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  The  first  year,  I  think 
none  of  these  vines  had  any  spraying, 
or  any  other  treatment  beyond  ordinary, 
clean  cultivation.  The  Mills  'started 
promptly  in  spring,  and  seemed  at  first 
promising,  and  made  a  growth  of  about 
three  feet.  I  noticed  nothing  special  with 
the  vine  until  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  when  I  found  it  badly  mil¬ 
dewed  and  nearly  defoliated,  while  the 
other  varieties  above  named  were  still 
green  and  healthy.  When  I  pruned  my 
vines,  in  November,  I  found  the  wood  of 
the  Mills  absolutely  dead  down  to  the 


collar — not  a  ripened  bud  on  the  season’s 
growth.  I  cut  it  down,  and  made  a 
mound  of  earth  over  it,  to  see  if  it  would 
survive  the  winter.  It  did,  and  started 
rather  late  the  next  spring ;  but  the 
growth  was  feeble,  and  although  I  used 
sulphur  and  lime  to  prevent  mildew,  it 
was  again  attacked,  and  made  no  ripe 
wood  upon  its  12  or  14  inches  of  growth. 
Although  again  covered,  it  never  started 
again. 

One  of  my  amateur  friends  in  southern 
Ohio  told  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
growing  and  fruiting  a  Mills,  and  brought 
to  one  of  our  horticultural  meetings  a 
fine  specimen  cluster.  Upon  inquiring 
hew  he  had  succeeded,  when  I  had  failed 
so  completely,  he  attributed  it  to  con¬ 
stant  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  Twice  afterward  he  sent  me  wood 
from  his  vines  for  propagation,  from 
which  I  grew  plants  from  single  eyes, 
under  glass ;  but  the  foliage  was  invari¬ 
ably  so  unhealthy  when  transplanted  to 
open  ground  the  following  season  that  1 
threw  them  away  as  of  no  value  for  this 
locality.  It  was  the  most  unsatisfactory 
of  any,  even  of  the  hybrid  vines,  I  had 
planted,  though  the  Downing  was  nearly 
as  bad.  All  the  other  kinds  above  named 
as  being  planted  in  the  same  immediate 
vicinity  are  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy 
bearing  vines.  My  experience  indicates 
that  the  Mills  cannot  be  safely  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  planting,  though  it 
may  succeed  in  some  places  with  special 
care,  or  where  climate  and  soil  are  suit¬ 
able. 

Maine  Sweet  Corn  Agala. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me  — In  reply  to 
the  query  of  Mr.  Talcott,  in  regard  to 
Maine  sweet  corn,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  again,  and  he  tells  me  he  obtained 
a  trifle  over  3320  for  bis  eight  acres  of 
sweet  corn  last  season,  and  saved,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  310  worth  of  seed  from  the  field. 
He  plants  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
hills  18  inches  apart,  thinning  to  four 
stalks  per  hill.  I  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  variety.  The  system  in  vogue 
here  at  all  our  canning  factories  gives 
the  farmer  exactly  what  his  corn  weighs. 
It  is  husked,  sorted  over,  run  through 
the  cutters  and  weighed,  and  he  is  paid 
two  cents  per  pound  for  the  clean  corn. 
In  my  opinion  no  more  uncertain  crop  is 
grown,  yet  the  possible  yield  is  so  great, 
and  the  fodder  so  valuable,  that  most 
farmers  near  a  factory  raise  some  every 
year. 

The  Blossoms  of  Plum  and  Cherry. 

O.  M.  L.,  Minnesota  City,  Minn. — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  15,  page  840, 
inquiry  is  made  in  regard  to  plum  and 
cherry  seeds.  I  have  had  no  e  xperience 
with  the  cherry ;  but  having  experi¬ 
mented  with  native  plums  for  more  than 
30  years,  I  can  answer  the  question  with 
some  assurance.  If  plum  trees  stand 
near  together,  and  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  all  kinds  will  freely  mix,  and  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  ripe  pollen,  that 
adheres  to  a  receptive  stigma  will  prove 
potent.  Some  varieties  will  bear  fruit 
only  when  pollenized  by  others  ;  as  the 
stigmas  do  not  become  receptive,  until 
they  have  shed  their  own  pollen.  The 
seeds  of  such  fruit  will  invariably  produce 
numerous  kinds  that  may  be  somewhat 
like  either  or  both  parents.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  will,  though  receptive  to  other  pol¬ 
len,  freely  pollenize  their  own  blossoms, 
whether  isolated  or  standing  in  groups. 
If  a  natural  tree,  that  is  one  not  grafted, 
be  entirely  isolated  so  as  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  other  pollen 
and  bear  fruit,  the  seeds  will  produce 
trees  bearing  fruit  very  similar  or  at 
least  having  the  same  general  character 
as  that  of  the  parent.  When  some  kinds 
produce  fruit  true  to  seed  it  is  because  of 
these  conditions. 

As  to  Steel  Roof  Ins:. 

A.  A.  H.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. — In  re¬ 
ply  to  the  question  by  E.  G.  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  December  16,  I  would  say  that 
I  have  all  my  buildings  covered  with 
steel  roofing.  The  past  season  lightning 
struck  in  several  places  near  here,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  building  being  in¬ 


jured  by  lightning  that  was  covered  with 
steel.  When  the  contract  was  let  for  the 
construction  of  my  buildings,  the  specifi¬ 
cations  called  for  roofs  boarded  tight 
with  matched  boards,  and  papered  under 
the  steel,  but  I  changed  them,  and  had 
joints  left  between  the  boards  and  no 
paper  used  on  the  roofs.  The  reason  for 
this  change  was  that  if  the  roofs  became 
damp  and  frosty  the  paper  would 
hold  the  moisture  and  be  more  likely  to 
rust  the  under  side  of  the  steel  than  if 
there  were  no  paper  there. 

Over-Mannriiifi:  Fmits. 

G.  S.  B.,  Cromwell,  Conn. — I  have 
never  used  too  much  manure  on  either 
strawberries  or  black  raspberries.  I  did 
make  a  fool  of  myself  once  by  using  too 
much  of  the  wrong  kind  on  strawberries, 
killing  a  lot  of  nice  plants  by  applying 
nitrate  of  soda.  I  once  over-manured  a 
small  patch  of  red  raspberries  which  I 
wanted  to  force  to  a  certain  yield  per 
plant.  I  secured  my  yield,  but  so  weak¬ 
ened  my  plants  by  forcing  that  I  lost  the 
two  following  crops  hy  the  canes  winter- 
killing,  although  the  same  variety  win¬ 
tered  perfectly  with  less  manure  and 
cultivation  in  an  adjoining  field.  I  have 
also  fertilized  blackberries  too  highly 
causing  a  superabundance  of  wood,  not  as 
hardy  as  where  less  was  applied.  The 
fruit,  also,  was  hardly  as  good  and  much 
more  difficult  to  get  it  picked  clean  as 
the  bushes  were  more  branchy.  Pickers 
don’t  like  to  reach  in  among  the  bushes 
when  there  are  berries  on  the  outside 
to  gather 

Some  California  Irrigation. 

S.  L.  J.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — I  can¬ 
not  give  any  information  on  sub-irriga¬ 
tion,  as  we  do  all  our  irrigating  by  means 
of  hydrants  and  sprinklers.  We  use 
sprinklers  on  lawns,  and  dig  a  basin 
around  trees  and  rose  bushes  and  let  the 
water  run  in  the  basin  until  it  is  full ; 
after  the  water  soaks  away,  we  fill  up 
the  basin  and  rake  the  soil  level.  We 
water  as  often  as  needed. 

{Contimxed  on  next  page.) 


“Almost  as 
Palatable  as  Milk” 

This  is  a  fact  with  regard 
to  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil.  The  difference 
between  the  oil,  in  its  plain 
state,  is  very  apparent.  In 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

you  detect  no  fish-oil  taste. 
As  it  is  a  help  to  diges¬ 
tion  there  is  no  after  effect 
except  good  effect.  Keep  in 
mind  that  Scott’s  Emulsion 
is  the  best  promoter  of  flesh 
and  strength  known  to 
science. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  droKClsts. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

aiio  manafactarera  of  Iron  Creatine,  Iron  Turbine  ant 
Buckeye  Wind  Knelnea,  Buekaye  Force  Pumpa, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Honera.  Bead 
for  TUufttrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


!8d4.-Estab(ished  39  YearG-i893 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 
U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

A/so Pumps.Tanks.  Corn  Sfiellers, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc 
8EMO  FOR  CATALOGUE 

y.S.WlNDEN6iNE&PUMPC0. 

Hi  SiTer  »t.,  BATAfU,  ILL. 


In  writing  to  adTertiaera  pleaae  alwaya  mention 
Thi  Rubai.. 


Hood’s'^'>Cures 

“  I  am  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  IIood’8  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  and  Hood’s  Pills.  I 
have  suffered  very  much 
with  severe 

Sick  Headache. 
Afler  taking  six  bottles 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  two  boxes  of  Hood’s 
Pills,  I  am  cured  of  that 
terrible  disease.  I  know 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  the  best  medicine  I  ever 
took.”..  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lattin,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills.  250.  per  box. 


Entirely  of  Steel.  No  Castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement 
on  the  market.  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


[STEEL  PRESSED 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGK  &  SON,  183  Resde  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Countkt  Paonuca,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Ponltry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  SpecialM«j>— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Uoney,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dan’s  o;  Braosireet  f  Commercial  Re- 
pons,  to  he  found  at  any  bank. 


“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 


Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 

Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  8130,  Great  induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Send  lor 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 

5.  TYPEfRITEE  CO..  611  WasMflgtOIl  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT, 


ingM&cbiDe,  iritb  »  complete  set  of  at¬ 
tachments  aod  guaranteed  for  10  pears  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  30  daps*  trial.  No  moneu  requirsd  tn 
t>anee.  75.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  M^al  awarded. 
But  from  factory,  save  dealers*  and  agents’  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Bfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Aie.,  Chicago,  111 


GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 
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Also  Steel  TVeh  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  o' rculars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  Hifih  St.,  DeKalb.  111. 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  Sr  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Mission  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

A.  A.  L.,  Burlington,  Vt. — Probably 
C.  C.  M.  will  need  no  help  to  sustain  bis 
arffument  for  the  bees,  but,  thinking  that 
the  views  of  one  who  for  many  years  has 
made  beekeeping  a  minor  branch  of 
farm  work,  might  have  some  weight,  I 
send  my  experience.  As  to  the  mixing 
of  different  varieties  of  the  squash,  as 
spoken  of  by  L.  E.  R.  L.,  of  Nebraska, 
I  have  had  no  trouble  of  that  kind  when 
I  used  reasonable  care  in  planting  at 
some  distance  apart  those  varieties  of 
squashes,  pumpkins,  melons,  etc.,  from 
which  I  wished  to  save  seeds  and  which 
I  wished  to  keep  pure.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  this  precaution  if  there  were 
no  honey  bees,  as  the  many  varieties  of 
wild  bees  and  the  wind  would  do  the 
mixing,  if  the  varieties  were  planted  in¬ 
discriminately.  In  more  than  35  years  of 
beekeeping  on  a  small  scale,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  wonderful  that  these  inter¬ 
esting  little  insects  could  accomplish  so 
much  good,  with  so  little  annoyance  to 
any  one.  I  raise  small  fruits,  and  they 
sometimes  work  on  overripe  raspberries 
that  burst  or  get  the  skins  broken,  but 
we  find  the  wasps  much  more  of  a  nui¬ 
sance  than  the  honey  bees. 

Birds  sometimes  do  us  a  little  mischief, 
yet  who  would  like  to  live  without  the 
birds  ?  Bees  may  sometimes  annoy,  but 
the  little  harm  they  do  when  intelligently 
managed  is  so  much  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  luxuries  they  furnish 
that  it  seems  unwise  to  vote  against 
them.  I  have  seen  no  material  harm  to 
other  farm  crops  and  have  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  from  my  neighbors  to  that  effect, 
so  I  am  led  to  believe  with  C.  C.  M.  that 
the  mission  of  the  honey  bee  is  to  do 
good  and  not  evil. 

Borax  Vs.  Bugs. 

A.  C.  W.,  New  York — One  ounce  of 
pure  powdered  borax  thoroughly  mixed 
with  two  or  three  times  that  quantity  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  sprinkled  along  the 
edges  of  shelves,  sinks  and  places  where 
water  bugs  and  roaches  congregate,  will, 
in  three  or  four  days,  destroy  most  of 
them,  and  a  second  dose  will  effectually 
clear  them  out.  This  I  know  from  10 
years’  experience. 


It  will  not  be  thought  that  Tue  R.  N.- 
Y.  takes  undue  credit  when  it  assumes 
to  have  been  the  first  to  push  the  Japan 
chestnut  to  a  certain  appreciation  in  this 
country.  We  were,  too,  the  first  paper 
or  experiment  station  to  fruit  the  Para¬ 
gon  and  make  its  merits  generally  kno  wn. 
There  is  room  for  a  higher  appreciation. 
It  is  not  half  well  enough  known;  not 
half  largely  enough  planted.  But  it  has 
a  send  off  that  will  surely  one  day  insure 
it  the  prominence  it  so  well  deserves. 
We  find  there  are  other  named  varieties 
which  are  highly  praised,  several  of 
which  we  have  on  trial. 

Mr.  Wm.  Parry  two  years  ago  sent  us 
one  little  tree  of  Early  Reliance  about 
18  inches  high  bearing  several  burra.  It 
was  accidentally  trodden  upon  and  died  in 
consequence.  Mr.  Parry  says  that  “one- 
year  grafts  are  frequently  loaded.”  In 
this  year’s  catalogue  he  describes  Alpha 
as  the  “earliest  known  chestnut.”  The 
nuts  are  “four  inches  around,”  and  they 
ripen  September  10  with  him  (Parry  P. 
O  ,  New  Jersey)  “without  frost.”  The 
price  is  $5  per  tree. 

Advance  ripens  next.  “It  comes  into 
bearing  at  two  to  three  years  of  age,  and 
a  10-foot  tree  will  bear  about  two  quarts.  ” 
These  are  $2, 50  each. 

Parry’s  Superb  is  described  in  this  way: 
“The  burrs  are  literally  pacxed  one  upon 
another  along  the  branches,  generally 
with  three  nuts  to  each  burr,  and  it  is 
the  exception  to  find  an  imperfect  or  de¬ 
fective  nut,  nearly  every  one  being  very 
large,  two  inches  across,  full  and  plump, 
bright  and  free  from  fuzz.  Very  valuable 


market  sort.  Price,  one  year,  mail  or 
express,  $5  each.” 

The  prices  of  these  new  kinds  are  quite 
too  high  as  yet.  It  is  because  the  supply 
is  limited.  They  will  be  lower  another 
year,  no  doubt. 

Editoh  Rural  New-Yorker; 

On  page  817,  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  answer  to  a  question, 
savs:  “Chestnuts  vary  as  much  from  seed  as  do 
apples  or  pears.”  “  No  reputable  nurserymen  would 
sell  seedllntrs.”  From  my  knowledge  of  seedling 
American  Sweet  chestnuts  for  over  half  a  century, 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  on  the  Hrst  proposi¬ 
tion,  except  merely  In  the  matter  of  size.  1  claim 
that  In  quality  they  are  quite  uniform,  having  never 
known  a  tree  that  bore  fruit  cf  as  Inferior  quality  as 
the  best  Spanish  I  ever  tasted.  In  relation  to  the 
second  proposition.  Is  not  the  assertion  rather 
broad  ?  We  have  been  selling  them  In  quantities  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  within  that  time 
Tue  Rural,  by  publishing  articles  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  foliage,  llowers  and  fruit,  has  aided  us  In  the 
swindle.  If  such  It  was.  .i.  .1.  harrison. 

We  did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  growing  and  selling  of  seed¬ 
ling  chestnuts  as  such  was  not  perfectly 
legitimate  and  proper.  What  we  meant 
to  say — though  we  failed  to  say  it — was 
that  no  reputable  nursery  firm  would 
grow  chestnuts  from  seed  and  sell  the 
trees  as  a  named  variety.  For  example, 
we  know  that  Numbo  seedlings  were 
offered  and  sold  some  years  ago  as  the 
Numbo  chestnut.  We  presume  that 
nurserymen  could  better  afford  to  sell 
seedllnqs  of  the  Numbo  or  seedlings  of 
any  of  the  foreign  varieties  for  25  cents 
each  than  grafted  trees  at  $1.  The  so- 
called  Spanish  and  Japan  chestnuts,  as 
we  know  from  experience,  vary  greatly 
both  in  size  and  quality,  and  it  would  be 
a  cheat  to  sell  seedlings  of  the  Paragon 
for  the  Paragon  itself. 

A  WRITER  in  American  Gardening  says 
that  the  Ginkgo  biloba  or  Salisburia 
adiantifolia  (Maiden  Uair  tree)  as  a 
street  shade  tree  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  City  of  Washington  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  parking  com¬ 
mission  there,  some  18  years  ago.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  trees  that  has  remained 
free  from  insect  enemies  during  all  that 
time.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
grand  tree,  but  the  common  one  is  much 
the  best  where  shade  is  required.  For 
planting  on  lawns  or  along  carriage  ways 
the  pyramidal  or  fastigiate  form  is  very 
desirable.  At  a  distance  it  resembles  the 
Lambardy  Poplar. 

The  writer  above  quoted  says  that 
there  is  a  variegated  variety  of  the 
Ginkgo  of  great  beauty,  but?  it  is  yet 
scarce,  the  only  specimens  which  he  has 
observed  being  imported.  In  this  he  is 
mistaken.  The  variegated  variety  is 
offered  by  the  Parsons  (Flushing,  L,  I.) 
for  the  same  price  as  the  species.  We 
are  told  that  the  variegation  is  not  quite 
constant. 

In  writing  of  these  odd  and  beautiful 
trees  it  ought  always  to  be  stated  that 
the  female  and  male  flowers  are  borne  on 
different  plants.  If,  then,  we  would 
have  the  nuts  which  are  edible,  the  sexes 
must  be  planted  together  or  not  very  far 
apart. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  stated  that 
the  new  potatoes  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3 
will  be  sent  to  all  applicants — the  date 
of  application  to  be  made  known  in  due 
time.  We  have  great  faith  in  these  two 
varieties,  mainly  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  yields  they  have  given 
at  the  Raral  Grounds  and  on  the  land  of 
the  farmer  who  is  propagating  them  and 
because  they  yield  fewer  small  (unmar¬ 
ketable)  tubers  than  any  variety  which 
we  have  raised.  We  would  like  there¬ 
fore  to  have  them  tried  everywhere  and 
to  have  their  merits  or  demerits,  or  both, 
made  public  as  soon  as  practicable.  To 
this  end,  it  is  proposed  that  graded  prizes 
— and  many  of  them — be  offered  for 
the  largest  and  finest  yields.  But  how 
may  this  best  be  done  in  an  impartial 
way  ?  Herein  is  where  we  crave  enlight¬ 
enment  from  our  friends.  We  propose 
to  send  cut  a  fair-sized  tuber  to  all  appli¬ 
cant-subscribers.  But  they  will  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  slightly  in  weight ;  they  will 
vary  as  to  number  of  eyes.  Again,  some 


have  facilities  for  propagating  them 
under  glass,  others  not. 

Twice  before  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  offered 
prizes  for  the  largest  tubers,  or  the  best 
yields.  But  the  terms  of  the  offer  were 
not  fair  and  resulted  in  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  For  example,  all  the  prizes  of  the 
first  offer  went  to  subscribers  of  certain 
States  where  potatoes  yield  larger  crops 
with  less  manure  or  fertilizer  than  they 
do  in  other  States.  How  can  we  make  a 
grand  competition  fair  and  at  the  same 
time,  subserve  a  useful  purpose  ? 

Word  for  Word. 

- Dr  T.  H.  Hoskins:  “There  are  now 

some  first-class  men  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  They  have  some  men  who  are 
the  peers  of  any  teacher,  in  any  school. 
But  these  men  remain  there  under  great 
disadvantages,  so  long  as  their  colleagues 
are  mostly  of  another  stripe — cheap  men, 
intriguers,  ringsters — men  who  know 
how  to  climb  sinuously,  and  to  gather 
laurels,  if  at  all,  in  the  manner  of  the 
politician,  rather  than  of  the  gentleman 
and  scholar.” 

- T.  Greiner  in  Garden  and  Forest  : 


SPRAY 


Stahl’s 
Double  AotinR 
\\  Excelsior  Spray- 
'» lug  Outtlts  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  4  Wormy 
Fnilt.  Insures  a  heavy^ 
Jleld  of  all  Fruit  nnol 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  8  ots.  for 
oataloitue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  OircuUxri/ree, 

m.STAHL,Quincy.HI. 


lYPUMPS 


B  ■Our  <>artlol4l  K iittu-iu'k, 
9  ^OoubJc  Kntufrev 

^>1  %nd  Lltt£«  ull 

fk  dlpBT  Ba’Ui  #«rklA4  sarti. 

-  Bt-S  I  D  it(rr«ri, 

IkwftTj  k«i«,  la 

(^‘9  toiHy  ikftt  fia  sa’J6fiT«d  ^  li  iba  bMk  Wriu  fvr 

saC  df  i&atrmti&6BB.  W&  om  aeva  /oa  oantr 
iniXLO  JPCMP  C0.«  Hi  liHatoi  Ave.,  HiO€KPO»T,  A.|« 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

□F'oxr  1094, 

Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  interested  In 
KiirdeoltiK.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Ruins,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  The  H.  N.-Y. 


“The  Frizetaker,  introduced  in  1880,  is 
the  best  of  all  onions  now  in  cultivation 
in  America.  It  resembles  the  imported 
Spanish  onion  in  color  and  shape,  equals 
it  in  mildness  of  flavor,  and  bulbs  are 
easily  grown  to  weigh  from  one  to  two 
pounds  each.  I  have  seen  specimens 
weighing  five  and  six  pounds.” 

- Emerson:  “In  the  transmission  of 

the  heavenly  waters,  every  hose  fits 
every  hydrant.” 


In  writing  to  adyertlsera,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WM.  C.  IIECKKKT,  Beodainan,  Al.e.beny,  I’a. 


"fP"  P*  for  Spring  Plan  ting 

H  Pm  P***  f  We  wish  to  secure  the 

m  ■  m  BH  BHi  services  of  a  reliable 

Farmer  or  Fruit  Grower  in  every  count  v  to  represent 
us  (luilnix  this  winter.  We  will  give,  FKEH!,  26  to  UO 
Apple,  Pear  or  Plum  1  roes  to  any  one  who  will  gel 
up  a  club  or  secure  orders  for  us  In  bis  section  In 
propuilon  to  amount  sold.  Uur  prices  suit  the 
limes  No  better  stock  grown.  Secure  a  tine  orchard 
free.  Write  lor  flill  particulars  ai.d  prices. 

FRED.  K.  YOUNG  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

dT  lANDRETH  &  SONS 

OLDEST  wEiCili^  AMERICA 

have  Issued  their  handsomely  Illustrated  ,SKKI> 
Catalog^iie  for  IS1)4.  Merchunis.  Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  and  Private  Families  desiring  <ioo<l  Seetla, 
should  send  postal  for  a  copy.  KKKK  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Address  D.  LA'OKKTII  <»  80.NS, 

I  Seed  Farmers  and  Merchants,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE. 

Largest,  handsouiost  and 
tlnest  Havered  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


rillMBRELL,  Greenville,  Dayton  and  other  Straw- 
JI-  berries.  Also  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  of 
newer  and  standard  varieties  at  “  Hard  ;TTmeB  ” 
prices.  Wilte  for  Catalogue. 

C.  B.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


EEDS 


CARDEN 
FLOWER 
and  FIELD. 

Seed  FotiitocH,  Fruit  'I'recN, 

I’laiits  and  Vinos  of  tho  best  Old 
and  Now  Varieties.  Send  now  for 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Plain,  neat,  sensible,  tnithful.wlth 
honest  prices.  Free  to  all.  All  will 
want  Oiir  IVew  Pure  White 
KiirlleNt  of  It  1 1  and  best.  Sweet 
Corn,  Extrii  Early  ‘Vermoiit. 

FRANK  FORD  &.  SON.  Ravenna,  0. 


DO  YOU  WANT  WORK? 


POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 


AGENT 


You  can  obtain  it  by  acting  as  our 
Our  terms  are  liberal,  our  stock 
the  largest  and  onest,  our  facili¬ 
ties  unequaled.  Address  W.  &  T.  .SMITH  CO., 
Geneva  Nursery,  Established  1840.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


will  buy  our  36  quart  berry  crate. 

OUwi  Complete  with  baskets  for  OOC 
T.  C.  AVIS  BASKET  CO.,  Oxford.  N.  Y.  .  * 


Price,  i#l  ;  reducetl  to  7o  cents. 

HY  A.  A.  CROZIKR. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  wltn 
b'lef  scienlluc  refutations.  IJIgliiy  1  lerestlng  to 
students  nd  Intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  waul  to  know  the  truth 
about  tbelr  work. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
Coiner_Cbambeis  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


_ _ /rees,  Small  Fruits, 

Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

UDDCI  I  Strawberry.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 
MDliLLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List //•««. . 
E.  W.  REID,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRflRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  y 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  Address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Renders  it  imperative  that  a  Farmer's  acres  give  him  back  the  largest 
possible  returns  for  the  labor  he  beslozvs  upon  them.  This  means  labor- 
saving  tools,  especially  such  as  perform  a  variety  of  ^operations  that 
when  done  by  hand  are  slow,  tedious,  and  consequently  costly  ones. 

The  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  Dropping  and  Fertilizer  Drill 

is  a  ^^Compelilion-meeler,"  and  is  but  one  of  an  interesting  family  of  labor- 
saving,  and  therefore  money-earning,  tools.  Our  latest  Catalogue  will  tell 
you  all  abotil  the  whole  faznily,  azid  will giveany  Farmer  valuable  informa- 
tion  in  the  line  of  improved  methods  for  cheapening  his  cost  of  produclioti. 

IVe  send  this  book  FREE  to  any  address.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

S,  It.  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1894. 

SuBSCKiBEBS  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the 
date  on  the  address  label  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  to  renew 
a  few  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  subscription 
term.  Our  friends  will  do  us  a  real  service  by  com¬ 
plying  with  this  request. 

*  » 

Let  some  of  our  older  heads  put  on  their  thinking 
caps  in  aid  of  that  one-horse  fruit  man  who  states  his 
case  on  page  4.  You  see  he  will  hire  all  his  two- 
horse  work  done.  What  we  want  is  an  idea  of  the 
tools  and  tactics  that  his  one  horse  can  handle.  This  is 
a  good  case  for  investigation.  Let’s  hear  from  you. 

*  * 

How  many  hens  must  one  keep  in  order  to  make  a 
bone  cutter  profitable  ?  That  is  a  question  a  good 
many  men  are  asking  before  deciding  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  cutter.  It  is  important  enough  to  warrant 
a  good  discussion.  We  say  100  hens  and  the  necessary 
young  stock  to  keep  up  that  number  of  layers.  Is 
that  right  ?  ^  ^ 

Some  authorities  say  that  clover  hay  causes  heaves 
or  broken  wind  in  horses.  That  in  localities  where 
clover  and  kindred  plants  are  not  used  for  horse  feed, 
the  disease  is  practically  unknown.  What  has  been 
your  experience  ?  Do  you  consider  bright,  well  made 
clover  hay  worse  for  horses  than  hay  from  Timothy  or 
other  grasses  ?  Why  ?  *  » 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  discussion  about  the 
cost  of  a  p:,und  of  butter  which  started  at  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  convention  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  some  men  can  make  good 
butter  at  a  dime  a  pound  while  others  have  to  pay 
twice  that,  we  want  to  know  where  the  extra  dime 
goes  to.  Who  gets  the  fun  of  spending  it  ?  Is  it  the 
dairyman  or  the  cow  ?  ^  ^ 

In  these  days  of  complaint  about  hard  times  we 
wish  to  say  that  the  farm  with  which  a  member  of 
the  Rural  Publishing  Company  is  associated,  has  paid 
better  in  1893  than  for  the  past  five  years.  The  chief 
articles  sold  are  butter,  stock,  potatoes  and  eggs. 
Prices  have  been  fair  and  sales  easy.  In  fact,  to-day, 
in  spite  of  the  fraud  and.  humbug  of  oleomargarine, 
skillful  dairying  promises  as  good  an  opening  as  any 
other  branch  of  farming. 

*  * 

It  is  said  that  a  large  packing  house  in  Kansas  City 
has  commenced  poultry  killing  on  a  large  scale  and 
purposes  to  make  this  a  regular  branch  of  their 
slaughtering.  If  this  example  be  followed  by  other 
houses,  the  poultry  trade  will  be  greatly  changed. 
Batchers  can  buy  their  poultry  of  the  same  firms  that 
supply  dressed  beef  and  provisions.  The  trade  in  live 
poultry  will  be  increased  and  the  trade  of  the  smaller 
dealers  who  ship  dressed  poultry  toothe  market  will 
be  hurt.  In  other  words,  the  poultry  trade  will  follow 
more  or  less  in  the  steps  of  dressed  beef. 

*  « 

In  these  close  times  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
economize.  Sometimes,  in  our  desire  to  chop  off  ex¬ 
penses,  we  go  at  it  the  wrong  way.  A  common  mistake 
is  to  cut  off  the  expenses  that  do  not  promise  an  imme¬ 
diate  return.  An  illustration  of  this  is  a  failure  to 
have  purebred  stock  registered  because  of  the  cost. 
Registering  an  animal  does  not  add  to  its  immediate 
value.  A  registered  cow  will  not  give  any  more  milk 
because  her  pedigree  has  been  certified,  nor  will  a  h^g 
put  on  more  meat  because  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  have  signed  certain  papers  about  him.  And  yet 
these  papers  will  give  the  animal  a  certain  breeding 
value  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Do 
you  want  to  sell  the  animal  for  meat  or  for  blood  ? — 
that  is  the  question.  There  are  times  when  the  culls 
and  the  runts  are  all  registered,  but,  with  the  present 
outlook  for  trade,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals  would  better  be  knifed  and  only  the  best  ones 
registered.  The  breeds  will  be  greatly  helped  if  such 
a  sifting  could  be  carried  out. 


A  NEW  word  just  getting  into  the  dictionaries  is  de¬ 
mote  which  means  the  opposite  of  promote.  To  pro¬ 
mote  a  man  we  say  to  him  in  effect — “Friend,  go  up 
higher !”  To  demote  him  we  should  say — get  back 
into  your  proper  place  and  stand  on  your  own  merits. 
There  has  been  altogether  too  much  promote  and  too 
little  demote  in  the  world’s  history.  A  system  of 
wholesale  demotion  might  well  begin  now.  The  best 
place  for  the  farmer  to  begin  is  among  his  live  stock. 
Start  in  at  once  and  demote  some  of  the  frauds  which 
by  reason  of  beauty  or  pedigree  have  slipped  ahead  of 
the  positions  they  could  win  by  honest  work  and 
worth.  ,  ^ 

Mb.  O.  W.  Mapes,  whose  articles  on  “Hens  by  the 
Acre”  have  attracted  some  attention,  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  good  demand  at  tanneries  for  hen  manure. 
Of  course  to  be  of  any  value  for  tanning  the  manure 
must  be  well  kept  and  not  mixed  with  trash.  Mr. 
Mapes  sells  this  manure  at  30  cents  a  bushel.  The 
question  for  the  farmer  to  decide  is  whether  he  can 
get  31  cents  out  of  the  bushel  of  manure  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  Or,  can  he  buy  with  the  30  cents  moie 
plant  food  than  the  bushel  of  manure  contains  ?  That 
is  the  point  to  figure  on.  If  a  man  could  get  $2.  .50  a 
ton  in  cash  for  all  the  manure  in  his  barnyard,  it 
might  pay  him  to  sell  every  ounce  of  it  and  buy  fertil¬ 
izer  with  the  money. 

*  * 

Amebica  is  not  the  only  country  wherein  a  man  may 
rise  from  humble  to  high  positions.  M.  Frey,  who  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  came 
to  this  country  before  the  war  as  a  poor  immigrant 
— so  poor  that  he  was  glad  to  chop  wood  for  a  farmer 
in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  He  worked  in  various  places 
as  a  farm  hand,  and  at  length  entered  the  army,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  major  for  gallant  services.  Going  back 
to  Switzerland  he  entered  political  life  and  was  sent 
to  represent  his  country  at  Washington  for  six  years. 
Now  he  is  president  of  the  oldest  republic  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  singular  and  romantic  story.  While 
M.  Frey  attained  his  highest  honors  abroad,  still  his 
life  in  America  helped  him.  The  war  gave  him  a 
chance  to  show  that  the  poor  Swiss  immigrant  was 
made  of  the  stuff  that  gives  presidents  their  greatness. 

*  * 

One  of  the  largest  milling  firms  in  this  city  has  do¬ 
nated  25,000  sacks  of  fiour  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor.  The  president  of  the  company,  in  making  the 
presentation,  says  that  the  company  appreciates  the 
fact  that  its  success  was  largely  due  to  the  support 
given  it  by  the  wage  workers.  It  did  not  wish  the 
recipients  to  feel  that  they  were  objects  of  charity,  but 
were  simply. receiving  a  New  Year’s  gift.  Verily  it 
would  seem  that  the  millennium  is  drawing  nigh!  What 
a  change  there  would  be  if  all  the  wealthy  corpora¬ 
tions,  companies,  trusts,  and  individuals  who  have 
grown  so  from  the  support  derived  from  a  generous 
public  were  to  manifest  the  same  appreciative,  gener¬ 
ous  spirit.  It  would  go  far  to  dissipate  the  spirit  of 
antagonism  now  so  prevalent  among  the  people  at 
large  against  the  selfish,  greedy,  grasping  concerns 
which  are  now  fattening  upon  the  people’s  patronage 
without  showing  any  appreciation  of  the  source  of  all 
their  prosperity.  *  ^ 

Mb.  Chapman's  article  calls  up  a  matter  we  have 
mentioned  before — the  importance  of  the  seed-potato 
growing  in  New  York  State.  The  potato  exhibit  at 
the  World’s  Fair  did  much  to  advertise  the  excellence 
of  our  potatoes,  and  it  only  remains  for  New  York 
State  farmers  to  grow  a  clean,  healthy  stock  of  varie¬ 
ties  carefully  sorted,  true  to  name,  and  then  “work 
up  a  trade.”  We  take  the  ground  that  if  the  proposed 
Wilson  tariff  bill  become  a  law,  the  better  class  of 
growers  will  be  fo'  ced,  as  never  before,  to  use  the  best 
seed  they  can  get  as  a  measure  of  economy,  just  as 
dairymen  in  hard  times  are  forced  to  breed  better  and 
weed  out  the  robber  cows.  Let  New  York  State  farmers 
breed  for  “  blood  ”  in  the  potato.  In  time  of  fiood  the 
difference  between  water  and  blood  is  always  easiest 
to  see.  Not  only  that,  but  if  the  expected  rush  of  pota¬ 
toes  set  in  from  Canada,  there  will  surely  be  a  dis¬ 
crimination  in  favor  of  tubers  of  best  quality.  Here, 
again,  wide-awake  farmers  can  come  out  ahead. 

•»  * 

When  a  farmer  says  that  he  can  see  no  difference  in 
results  from  a  high-grade  fertilizer  and  low  grade 
goods,  ask  him  if  there  is  any  difference  in  effects  be¬ 
tween  horse,  cow,  and  poultry  manures.  The  “chunk” 
of  manure,  so  much  disliked  by  the  plant,  generally 
comes  from  the  cow  stables,  and  all  gardeners  know 
that,  for  forcing  crops,  horse  manure  is  far  better  than 
cow.  In  fact  at  the  same  price,  and  with  equal  haul¬ 
ing  distance,  nine  out  of  ten  farmers  will  prefer  horse 
manure  to  any  other.  Continued  use  for  many  years 
has  shown  farmers  that  horse  manure  gives  the  better 
results.  Why?  One  reason  is  that  its  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  is  better — it  can  be  the  more  easily  handled  and 
spread.  The  chief  reason  is,  however,  that  it  contains 


less  water  and  more  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  ton  than  the  cow  manure.  The  difference 
is  the  same  as  that  between  the  high  and  low  grade 
fertilizers.  We  could  select  single  seasons  and  crops  to 
show  that  cow  manure  did  as  well  as  horse  manure. 
That  would  not  prove  its  superiority,  yet  it  is  just  the 
argument  used  against  high-grade  fertilizers. 

«  « 

Thebe  was  a  time  in  the  world’s  agriculture  when 
such  a  thing  as  a  gentleman  steer  or  ox  was  unknown. 
The  work  on  the  farms  was  done  by  ox-power  and  the 
same  animals  that  drew  the  plow  and  wagon  provided 
the  beef.  The  ox  was  considered  the  most  economical 
animal  because  his  work,  though  slow,  was  safe 
because  his  carcass  sold  for  enough  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  keeping  him.  But  soon  the  work  horse 
came  as  a  competitor  of  the  ox.  He  could  work 
faster  and  with  more  intelligence  than  the  ox,  but  he 
was  worthless  after  death,  and  he  also  promised  to 
take  from  the  ox  half  his  value — that  of  working.  The 
change  from  ox  to  horse  labor  made  the  former  a 
gentleman — he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow  big  and 
fat.  It  was  also  a  change  from  general  to  special  pur¬ 
pose  labor.  We  have  heard  men  say  that  farmers 
would  be  better  off  to-day  if  horse  labor  on  the  farm 
had  never  been  dreamed  of.  Such  men  claim  that  all 
inventions  or  departures  that  increase  one  man’s 
power  to  produce  food  are  bad  for  the  farmer  because 
they  increase  the  output  of  food  products  without 
providing  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumptive 
demand.  This  is  a  question  that  is  of  more  than  usual 
interest  just  now.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  an  immediate  return  of  higher  prices.  The 
hope  for  the  farmer  is  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  bushel  or  pound  of  what  he  grows,  and  it  is  with 
this  end  in  view  that  he  should  study  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  science  and  invention. 

*  « 

BREVITIES. 

And  80  you  want  to  win  a  prize  in  1894  ! 

You  think  some  New  Year’s  present  lies  bevond  the  openlnK  door 
That  would  be  Just  about  your  size  I  That’s  rl^ht,  my  boy,  pitch  in; 
The  faithful-hearted  and  the  wise  are  always  sure  to  win. 

Your  duty  face  with  fearless  eses  and  ne'er  ne,;iect  your  work, 

For  Mother  Fortune  does  despise  the  coward  and  the  shirk. 

Steer  clear  of  all  deceits  and  lies:  let  thoroughness  provide 
A  solid  footing  as  you  rise;  walk  well  before  you  ride. 

And  strengthen  all  the  binding  ties  of  family  and  home, 

For,  if  the  voice  of  love  once  dies,  no  happiness  can  come. 

And  top  li  all  with  enterprise:  get  up  your  force  and  steam. 

And  then,  my  son  will  enter  prize  beyond  your  wildest  dream. 

Are  you  bridle  wise  yet? 

G  ROW  cow  peace  in  your  stable. 

Should  starving  go  with  calving  ? 

To  find  the  secret  of  luck— put  p  before  It. 

The  liner  the  seed  the  liner  must  be  the  soil. 

Poultry  is  never  “  dressed  ”  till  it  is  naked. 

The  seat  of  your  farm’s  hnance  may  need  a  berry  patch! 

It  should  take  a  good  ram  this  year  to  wheiher  the  storm. 

If  you  had  a  “whimpering  cow’  would  you  try  to  stop  her? 

Bonks  are  good  for  ad  crops— but  they  can't  touch  brains. 

Don  T  hasten  to  “  ring  out  the  old ’’ till  you’ve  extracted  all  the 
gold 

The  scrups  should  be  graduated  from  the  barnyard  to  the  bone- 
yard. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  pastures  should  be  the  richest  land  on 
the  tarm? 

Ip  you  win  "hide  your  light  under  a  bushel”  don’t  put  yourself 
under  witu  It.  too. 

Will  it  be  credit  or  cash  this  year  ?  Obtain  the  pcsslbilliles  of  ihe 
fo-mer  through  the  latter  ! 

The  man  who  will  not  pack  his  goods  in  neat  packages  puts  a  busi¬ 
ness  bit  In  the  mouth  of  his  own  trade. 

That  mare  described  on  page  lo  has  had  enough  theory.  Let  her 
now  be  confronted  by  the  condition  powder. 

When  a  man  says  he  “planted  squashes  and  they  aU  came  up  pump¬ 
kins,”  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  he  got  just  what  he  planted. 

“  Sporting  BLOOD’’ is  the  eleme.ot  that  proxpts  a  man  to  tight 
back  when  he  thinks  his  rights  are  in  danger.  Do  you  need  more  or 
less  of  it? 

When  Mr.  Woodward  gets  his  machine  for  testing  dairymen  in 
shape,  we  want  to  know  what  acid  he  will  use  for  separating  the  good 
from  the  poor. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Wing  that  It  would  pay  the  Dorset  Horned  sheep- 
breeders  to  have  an  expert  visit  and  inspect  all  sheep  that  are  oiTered 
for  registration. 

We  thought  that  record  of  a  fertilizer  failure  would  call  Mr.  Lewis 
out— page  3.  Tnere  is  no  farmer  in  America  better  qualihed  to  talk 
about  fertilizeis 

This  old  matter  tf  improving  land  by  plowing  in  treen  crops  alone 
having  started  anew,  let  us  ask  what  does  rye  add  to  the  soil  that 
makes  It  better  abie  to  bear  a  crop?' 

If  you  cannot  get  50  goed  cents  fo- your  wheat,  you  had  best  let  it 
go  to  the  live  stock  to  eat.  For  one  good  way  the  fail  in  y^iir  proUis 
to  stem  is  to  transfer  the  wh  to  an  m. 

Now  the  question  Is,  if  a  man  puts  17.50  worth  of  manure  or  ferill- 
Izer  on  a  crop  of  wheat,  nas  he  any  right  to  charge  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  wheat  ?  Doesn  t  that  show  a  weakness  of  faith  in  the  manure? 
Watch  the  grass. 

THAT  was  a  neat  little  potato  experiment  recorded  on  page  ?.  The 
question  is,  was  that  a  fair  way  of  ranking  ihe  potatoes?  'I'hey  gave 
Urst  rank  to  the  variety  that  gave  tne  greatect  weight  in  y  is  id  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  weight  of  the  seed  planted,  is  that  the  point  the  potato 
grower  strives  for? 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  quality  of  tbe  milk  you  buy,  steril¬ 
izing  it,  as  described  on  page  2,  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  It  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  buyer— not  for  the  seller.  Sterilizing  is  good  for  the 
babies  in  the  sense  that  it  “keeps”  the  milk  from  souring,  but  it  does 
not  make  It  a  better  food.  Quite  the  contrary. 
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THE  CIRCULATION  OF  FARM  PAPERS! 

In  its  issue  for  November  11,  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested 
a  plan  for  settling  all  claims  about  “largest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  weekly  agricultural  paper,  etc.”  In  brief, 
this  plan  was  for  an  impartial  committee  to  visit  the 
different  offices  and  have  full  swing  to  examine  all 
evidence  of  circulation  they  could  find  or  ask  for. 
Having  made  affidavit  to  their  report,  the  papers 
entering  the  test  were  to  print  the  result  for  six  weeks 
on  the  editorial  pige. 

In  presenting  this  proposition  we  had  no  desire  to 
make  any  bluff  or  to  detract  from  the  advertising 
value  of  other  farm  papers.  It  was  simply  asking 
other  papers  to  put  in  practice  just  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  three  months,  viz  :  giving  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  free  access  to  our  lists  and  subscription  ac¬ 
counts.  In  our  opinion  nothing  would  do  more  to  help 
legitimate  advertising  in  farm  papers  than  this  readi¬ 
ness  to  show  advertisers  just  what  they  are  paying  for. 
Believing  that  such  a  policy  would  result  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  advertisers  and  publishers,  if  followed 
by  all  farm  papers,  we  suggested  the  matter  to  others 
of  the  agricultural  press.  Only  one  paper  approved  of 
the  plan  as  proposed. 

The  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  of  Chicago,  accepts  our 
proposition  in  a  general  way,  and  then  branches  off  in 
a  challenge  to  any  other  Chicago  paper.  This  calls 
up  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  which  prints  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  its  bill  for  postage  for  the  week  ending 
December  9,  and  calls  upon  others  to  do  the  same,  and 
this  is  all  the  returns  these  weeks  have  brought  us. 

We  desire  to  inform  these  two  papers  that  they 
either  do  not  understand  our  proposition  or  intention¬ 
ally  dodge  the  point.  In  making  the  suggestion  we  had 
in  mind  only  the  hest  interests  of  the  agricultural 
press  in  general,  though,  we  frankly  admit  that  we 
believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  profit  by  the  proposed  com¬ 
parison. 

Before  these  papers  start  out  with  new  propositions 
let  them  do  what  we  have  done  and  issue  the  same 
invitation  to  advertisers.  That  is  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter.  The  postage  bill  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  are  prepared  to  give.  We  wish  to  show 
advertisers  that  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are,  as  a 
rule,  intelligent  men,  who  pay  full  price  and  pay  it 
willingly.  We  find  that  some  farm  papers  are  so 
eager  for  subscribers  that  they  are  giving  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  less  than  half  price  or  accepting  even  less 
than  that  out  of  consideration  for  premiums  or  “  pur¬ 
chasing  privileges.”  We  wish  to  show  that  our  circu¬ 
lation  is  high  even  in  the  face  of  this  cheap  competi¬ 
tion  believing  that  advertisers  will  appreciate  the 
difference. 

Now,  to  repeat:  The  plan  we  suggest  is  this: 
Appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  paper.  Turn 
the  committee  loose  in  each  office  with  power  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  evidence  wanted  in  the  investigation  of 
circulation  cla  ms  for  the  whole  of  1893.  Then,  when 
the  rounds  are  made,  let  each  paper  publish  at  the 
head  of  its  editorial  columns,  for  a  month,  the  result 
of  the  investigation,  showing  the  exact  paid-in¬ 
advance  circulation  of  each  paper,  and  the  average 
price  for  the  same. 

The  R  N.-Y.  will  gladly  permit  such  a  committee, 
to  go  through  the  records  of  every  day  in  the  year  and 
examine  paper  bills,  money  received,  subscriptions, 
postal  bills — anything  they  like  for  the  entire  12 
months  of  1893.  Make  it  one  whole  year — no  single 
is'  ue. 

We  have  a  man  ready  to  serve  on  this  committee, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  and  Farm, 
Field  and  Fireside  or  any  other  weekly  farm  papers 
will  advise  us  of  their  cooperation,  we  will  arrange  so 
that  the  committee  can  get  at  work  without  previous 
notice.  Don’t  make  new  propositions.  Accept  this 
one  or  decline  it. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

The  business  policy  of  Southern  farmers  is  chang¬ 
ing  according  to  a  large  number  of  letters  from  bankers 
in  all  parts  of  the  South,  recently  published  in  the 
Manufacturers’  Record.  The  farmers  are  growing 
more  diversified  crops,  producing  more  of  the  needed 
and  heretofore  largely  purchased  food  supplies,  thus 
saving  some  of  the  money  formerly  paid  for  the  latter. 
These  letters  also  show  that  farmers  are  doing  more 
of  a  cash  and  less  of  a  credit  business.  The  change 
was,  partially  at  least,  forced  upon  them.  The  low 
prices  of  cotton  have  reduced  its  food  purchasing 
capacity,  and  impressed  upon  growers  the  necessity  of 
producing  instead  of  purchasing  their  supplies.  The 
bankers,  also,  have  refused  to  advance  as  much  money 
as  formerly  on  cotton,  and  growers  have  been  obliged 
to  practice  a  stricter  economy.  This  has  reduced  the 
volume  of  general  business,  and  is,  psrhaps,  less  favor¬ 
able  to  tradesmen  in  general.  The  latter  are  said  to 
be  carrying  smaller  stocks  of  goods,  and  buying  only 
as  needed.  The  farmers  are  paying  off  their  debts, 
and  spending  at  home  the  money  that  formerly  went 


to  the  North  and  West  to  buy  provisions.  These  let¬ 
ters  say  that  the  South  is  less  in  debt  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  war.  These  are  certainly  encouraging 
reports,  and  if  this  be  true  with  regard  to  the  whole 
South,  betoken  the  dawning  of  better  days  and  of  more 
prosperous  times.  The  South  has  been  growing  too 
much  cotton,  and  the  sooner  it  reduces  its  production 
of  this  staple,  and  produces  its  heeded  supplies,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  increase  in  its  material  pros¬ 
perity.  The  South  has  been  paying  too  heavy  tribute 
to  the  railroads,  not  to  mention  the  horde  of  go-be¬ 
tween’s  who  have  fattened  while  she  has  grown  lean. 

t  t  t 

A  STOUT  active  man  knocked  on  the  window  at  home 
the  other  day  and  asked  for  a  breakfast.  He  was 
evidently  a  respectable  man — simply  out  of  work. 
Those  of  us  who  live  near  the  large  cities  see  much  of 
the  present  want  and  destitution  among  the  working 
poor.  Most  of  these  people  do  not  want  charity  but 
work— a,  chance  to  obtain  an  equiva'ent  for  their  labor. 
Many  well-meaning  people  say  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  should  now  come  forward  and  provide  em¬ 
ploy  mert  for  this  army.  There  are  two  objections  to 
this.  Farmers  anywhere  near  the  cities  have  not 
work  to  offer.  The  great  trend  of  farm  invention 
and  development  of  late  years  has  been  to  squeeze  out 
hand  labor  and  put  the  machine  in  its  place.  The 
perfection  of  machinery  in  manufacturing  has  made 
the  workman  a  specialist.  He  can  do  one  smill  part 
of  a  great  whole  and  nothing  else,  and  would  be  of 
little  value  on  a  modern  farm  except  for  unskilled 
labor.  That  is  why  a  crisis  like  the  present  causes  so 
much  want  and  suffering.  Modern  workmen  are 
trained  to  do  but  one  thing,  and  when  that  thing  is 
taken  from  them  they  are  helpless.  The  great  coal 
strike  in  England  demonstrated  that  miners  could  not 
live  on  the  wages  offered  because  their  ranks  had  been 
swelled  by  farm  laborers  who  had  left  the  farm  to  dig 
in  the  mines.  As  London  Truth  puts  it : 

The  diniculty  In  securinK  a  rair  waKe  seems  to  be  this:  If  all  men 
employed  In  pUs  were  to  work  .5).^  days  per  week,  the  amount  of  coal 
produced  would  not  find  a  market.  How  comes  this  ?  A  vast  number 
of  aKrlcultural  laborers  found  it  dlflicult  to  Ket  aKrlcnltural  work,  and 
therefore  have  become  pitmen,  for  In  this  business  they  considered 
there  was  the  most  remunerative  employment  to  be  found  for  them. 
In  188G  there  were  6111,106  men  employed;  In  1802  there  were  063,482.  In 
order  that  the  latter  number  should  find  work,  the  woiklntt  days  of 
the  yyeek  were  reduced,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  wages. 

That  is  true  everywhere.  A  depression  in  one  branch 
of  livelihood  drives  numerous  workers  into  another 
until  that,  too,  is  depressed.  If  the  changes  in  our 
tariff  and  financial  laws  were  in  the  hands  of  states¬ 
men  instead  of  politicians  and  partisans — in  other 
words,  if  the  people  had  confidence  and  faith  that 
laws  were  made  for  the  people  rather  than  for  party, 
we  would  have  fewer  tramps  and  work-hunters  than 
at  present,  because  those  who  employ  labor  could  and 
would  plan  and  prepare  work  for  the  future. 

t  X  t 

The  following  remarks  on  the  tariff  are  not  intended 
for  the  eye  of  the  partisan  reader  who  will  not  shade 
his  belief  by  the  fraction  of  one  degree.  They  are 
merely  designed  to  call  attention  to  a  singular  and 
thoughtful  side  of  the  subject.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Louisiana  Planter  is  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters  : 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  our  Congressional 
delegation,  both  In  the  House  and  Senate,  ougnt  to  oppose  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Wilson  Bill  unless  the  bounty  provisions  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  shall  remain  intact. 

The  chief  argument  was  that  the  planters  had  in¬ 
vested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  new  machinery  under 
the  belief  that  the  bounty  would  stand  for  some  years; 
consequently  they  should  have  a  chance  to  get  that 
money  out  of  the  business.  In  the  same  paper  was  an 
excellent  article  on  the  need  of  drainage  in  sugar  cane 
growing.  After  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  good 
drainage  system  would  largely  increase  the  crop  and 
the  area  on  which  it  could  be  grown,  the  editor  says  : 

When  the  cane  grower  realizes  the  fact  that  perhaps  at  no  distant 
date  neither  tariff  nor  bounty  will  protect  him  from  the  sharp  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  beet  producers  in  the  United  States,  then  he  will  luiiy 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  superior  drainage. 

That  amounts  to  saying  that  so  long  as  the  bounty 
remains,  many  cane  growers  will  not  carry  out  the 
necessary  drainage.  If  these  men  had  invested  money 
in  pumps  and  drain  tiles,  would  they  ask  that  such 
an  expense  be  considered  by  those  who  are  to  decide 
about  the  bounty  ?  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that 
they  will  feel  a  change  in  the  tariff  most  who  are 
least  prepared  to  grow  their  crops  at  the  lowest  rate. 
The  men  with  the  best  tools  and  methods  for  growing 
a  crop  will  feel  the  tariff  changes  least. 

t  t  t 

It  has  long  been  known  by  those  on  the  “inside” 
that  some  millers  and  feed  men  are  purposely  adulter¬ 
ating  “ground  feed.”  This  is  a  favorite  food  for  work 
horses  in  towns  and  cities.  When  properly  made  it 
contains  equal  measures  of  oats  and  corn  ground  to¬ 
gether.  This  makes  a  good  ration  for  horses,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  are  sold.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  teamsters  have  found  that  their  horses  do  not 


thrive  as  formerly  on  a  given  amount  of  this  feed.  “It 
is  not  so  strong”  as  it  used  to  be,  and  chemists  of 
several  States  have  been  asked  to  tell  why.  The  reason 
is  that  millers  use  oa.t  hulls  instead  of  whole  oats  to 
mix  with  the  corn.  The  mixture  looks  like  oats  to  a 
careless  observer,  but  is  really  nothing  but  corn  and 
almost  worthless  chaff.  Toe  object  of  adding  the 
oats  to  the  corn  is  to  obtain  protein,  but  the  hulls 
really  contain  less  of  that  substance  than  oat  straw. 
In  other  words  a  miller  might  grind  up  straw  and 
corn  and  have  a  better  mixture  than  this  “ground 
feed”  which  costs  over  $2r)  a  ton.  That  means  over 
$20  a  ton  for  the  hulls  which  are  hardly  forth  $;').  It 
is  a  great  fraud,  and  one  widely  practiced,  and  one  of 
the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  a  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  feeding  stuffs  similar  to  the  principle  of  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  laws.  j;  J  t 

We  have  spoken  of  the  losses  to  farmers  entailed  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilson  tariff  Bill  vs.  the  lower 
duties  on  all  farm  products  except  foreign  fruits.  We 
are  asked  what  {jains  the  farmer  will  make  through 
tariff  reduction.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  says  in  his 
report : 

To  the  farmers  of  the  country  we  have  given  uuta.Te(l  agricultural 
Implements  and  binding  twine  and  untaxed  cotton  ties,  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  reason,  In  the  latter  case,  that  cotton  la  the  largest  export  crop 
of  the  country,  sold  abroad  In  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of 
India  and  of  Egypt,  believing  that  It  was  sufficient  for  the  private 
tax  gatherer  to  follow  the  farmer  In  the  markets  of  hls  own  country 
and  not  to  pursue  him  Into  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Never  mind  where  the  tax-gatherer  goes  to,  what 
will  the  farmer  save  by  lower  duties  on  these  things? 
The  most  important  is  the  farm  implement  duty.  The 
Farm  Implement  News  has  collected  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  this  subject — from  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  standpoint.  There  is,  apparently,  little  to  feir 
from  European  competition,  t  iough  some  think  that 
English  and  German  imitations  of  some  of  our 
smaller  implements  might  find  a  market  in  the  West 
and  South,  but  our  manufacturers  do  evidently  fear 
Canadian  competition.  On  this  head  the  News  says  : 

Canadian  manufacturers  operate  under  the  American  system;  their 
works  are  modern,  and  equipped  with  the  best  and  latest  npp'ianjes; 
their  foremen  are  Americans  or  have  served  terms  in  the  best  factories 
In  the  United  States,  and  their  workmen  are  fully  as  Intelligent  and 
as  expert  as  ours.  They  get  much  of  their  material  cheaeer,  and 
labor  at  about  25  per  cent  less  than  our  manufacturers  have  been 
paying.  With  these  advantages  they  would  be  formidable  competi¬ 
tors  if  free  trade  were  reciprocal,  and  such  reciprocity  mlgnt  be  ques¬ 
tionable  as  a  business  proposition;  but  to  open  our  tleids  to  them 
while  theirs  are  closed  to  us  would  be  a  most  stupid  and  ridiculous 
proceeding,  as  viewed  from  a  business  standpoint.  And  it  mar  bo  re¬ 
marked  that  these  tariff  questions,  which  sp  affect  the  commerce  and 
Industries  of  the  cpuntry,  should  be  regulated  and  soiiled  by  business 
men,  and  not  be  left  to  a  lot  of  lawyers  and  politicians  who  know  or 
care  nothing  practically  about  commercial  and  Industrial  affairs,  and 
who  wll;  keep  up  this  tariff  agitation  and  tinkering,  without  regard  to 
public  welfare,  so  long  as  It  can  be  used  for  party  purposes. 

That  last  sentence  is  as  sound  a^  a  nut.  But  if  our 
manufacturing  friends  are  to  be  considered  so  care¬ 
fully  bow  about  farmers  ?  There  is  a  big  Canadian 
tariff  on  corn  meal  and  other  agricultural  products. 
Why  give  Canadians  free  access  to  our  markets  when 
they  keep  us  out  of  theirs  ? 

X  X  X 

That  discussion  as  to  the  relative  profits  of  hand 
and  machine  planting  of  seed  two  weeks  ago  has 
started  quite  a  discussion.  Our  position  is  that  while 
it  is  possible  to  do  better  work  by  hand,  the  ability  to 
work  faster  with  the  machine  often  counts  for  more. 
It  seems  to  us,  anyway,  that  the  future  of  potato  grow¬ 
ing  is  to  follow  the  course  of  wheat.  The  crop  to  be 
profitable  must  be  grown  on  large  areas  with  all  the 
help  of  improved  machinery.  The  following  note  is 
from  one  who  has  used  a  planter  several  years  : 

In  regard  to  that  potato  planting  question.  It  must  be  an  uncommon 
case  In  which  a  man  can  plant  potatoes  cheaper  by  hand  than  by 
machine,  or  get  more  prollt  from  10  acres  of  land.  As  for  loose  soil 
In  the  bottom  of  the  trench  under  the  seid.  If  ha  lit  hls  ground  prop¬ 
erly,  he  will  have  It  with  the  planter.  I  prefer  plowing  twice,  spring 
and  fall,  the  spring  plowing  as  near  the  time  for  planting  as  practi¬ 
cable;  this  In  my  gravelly  soil  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  ground  as 
deep  as  the  plow  goes.  Iran  my  planter  about  four  inches  deep  In 
this  Une,  light  sjll.  To  Illustrate:  In  planting  large  seed  last  spring, 
I  planted  K  N.-  Y.  No.  2  whole,  besides  cut  seed  wltho  Jt  changing  the 
machine.  The  No.  2’8  were  rather  large  and  the  planter  made  tome 
skips,  but  the  yield  was  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  better  than  my  other 
seed  though  there  were  fewer  skips  with  the  other.  If  a  man  can 
secure  help  at  a  moment’s  notice,  perhaps  he  can  do  without  the 
Asplnwall  plante'.  but  with  us,  we  would  miss  our  planter-digger. 
Breed’s  weeder,  Clark’s  Cutaway  harrow  and  In  reality  haye  to  quit 
raising  potatoes  for  market. 

That  is  the  position  we  have  always  taken,  viz  :  that 
in  order  to  raise  potatoes  at  a  profit  a  farmer  must 
provide  himself  with  tools  that  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  unskilled  hand  labor.  The  cost  of  such  labor  is 
what  destroys  the  profit. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  World's  Fair  officials  made  a  rule  not  to  admit  any  preparation 
for  exhibition  whose  Ingredients  were  not  known,  On  the  ruling  under 
this  clause,  we  understand  that  Ayers  was  the  only  sarsaparilla  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  exhibition,  as  Its  formula  Is  not  kept  secret,  and  on  this 
account  comes  under  the  head  of  a  pharmaceutical  preparation. 

The  steel  harrows  manufactured  by  Itoderlck  Lean  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Manstleld.  O.,  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition.  This  harrow  Is  constructed  so  that  by  means  of  a 
lever  it  may  be  relieved  of  trash  at  any  moment  without  stopping  the 
team,  and,  when  desired,  the  teeth  may  be  adjusted  to  work  at  any  angle 
best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  Is  a  substantial  harrow,  being 
constructed  entirely  of  special  steel,  employs  t  o  castings  and  has  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  parts.  The  teeth  are  diamond  shaped, 
forgsd  and  tempered.  This  company  was  established  In  1863,  and  de¬ 
votes  Its  whole  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  harrows.  The 
manufacturers  will  send  further  particulars  If  requested. 


THOSE  LONG  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

should  think  you  would  die  in  the  winter  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  those  city  cousins  who  is  “on  the 
go  ”  (as  she  elegantly  expressed  it)  from  noon  until 
midnight.  “  Why,  I  would  be  so  stupid  at  the  end  of 
a  week  that  I  would  die,  or  go  wild,  I  hardly  know 
which.  For  pity’s  sake  !  what  do  you  do  with  your¬ 
selves  all  the  long  winter  evenings  ?  ” 

“Oh,  when  we  are  alone  at  home,  we  sew,  knit,  read 
or  study,  play  games  or  have  some  music,  and  do  num¬ 
berless  other  things,”  I  replied.  “There  seems  no  end 
to  our  resources.  In  fact,  sometimes  it  seems  as  though 
we  had  more  resources  than  long  evenings.  We  plan 
to  do  so  many  things  during  the  winter  that  some¬ 
times  spring  comes  before  we  have  accomplised  one- 
half  what  we  had  hoped.” 

“  Why,  how  you  talk  !  ”  replied  my  pretty  cousin, 
shaking  her  head  until  I  warned  her  that  she  might 
shake  down  the  shining  waves  of  hair  which  were 
coiled  around  her  head  more  artistically  than  natur¬ 
ally,  and  which  she  had  spent  a  good  share  of  the 
afternoon  in  arranging.  “  That  all  sounds  very  pleas¬ 
ant;  but  I  know  you  must  be  horribly  dull,  just  the 
same,  especially  when  we  have  one  of  those  awful 
snowstorms  when  you  can  neither  go  out  or  have  callers 
come  in.” 

I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  convince  her  that 
we  were  not  dull,  and  only  the  fact  that  we  were  alive 
could  prove  that  we  did  not  die  ;  but  I  could  not  help 
comparing  her  superficial  ideas  of  living  with  those  of 
the  average  young  people  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
I  fear  that  she  suffered  (perhaps  unjastly),  for  she  had 
plainly  no  higher  ideas  of  life  than  to  be  entertained. 
The  words,  “  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,”  kept  sing¬ 
ing  through  my  head,  and  I  said  to  myself  “  that  man 
must  have  lived  on  a  farm  and  known  something 
about  long  winter  evenings.”  lie  could  not  have  be¬ 
longed  to  that  class  of  people  who  were  as  uneasy  as 
“  fish  out  of  water  ”  unless  they  are  where  there  is 
“  something  going  on.”  To  some  this  is  so  necessary 
a  state  of  being  that  it  matters  not  much  what  it  is  if 
it  only  holds  their  attention  and  prevents  them  from 
boring  themselves  and  boring  other  people.  Fortu¬ 
nately  these  people  are  not  confined  to  one  locality, 
and  we  find  some  of  them  even  in  the  country.  Happy 
is  a  person  whose  mind  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
be  interested  in  making  rugs  or  crocheting  compared 
with  those  who  when  alone  can  only  yawn  and  wish 
the  time  away.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  spoke  truly  when 
he  said,  “  They  are  never  alone  who  are  accompanied 
by  noble  thoughts.” 

A  person  of  resources  does  not  wish  to  be  everlast¬ 
ingly  entertained  ;  all  he  asks  is  a  little  time  and  lib¬ 
erty,  and  he  will  entertain  himself.  To  such  the  long 
winter  evenings  are  a  priceless  boon,  and  in  these 
days  of  Granges,  endeavor  and  other  societies,  as  well 
as  private  entertainments,  long  evenings  are  none  too 
plenty,  even  in  the  country,  and  are  prized  by  the 
student  or  busy  housewife  as  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all.  It  is  so  delightful  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are 
over,  to  follow  the  Scriptural  advice  and  “  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  what  ye  shall  eat  or  where¬ 
withal  ye  shall  be  clothed.”  The  storm  may  rage  and 
the  winds  howl,  but  if  the  fire  burn  bright  it  matters 
not ;  they  are  all  the  more  sure  of  hours  of  liberty  for 
reading,  music,  study,  sewing  or  whatever  they  most 
enjoy,  and  they  may  conscientiously  enjoy  it  to  the 
uttermost  without  a  fear  of  dying  of  dullness  for  want 
of  being  entertained.  Alice  e.  einney. 

WOMEN  IN  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE. 

F  one  would  get  a  great  deal  for  her  money,  let  her 
buy  one  of  the  Christmas  magazines.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  Florentine  art  during  the  renaissance  will 
find  an  admirable  study  of  Luca  della  Robbia  in 
Scribner’s  December  number.  The  Cosmopolitan  of 
the  same  issue  makes  no  especial  bid  for  holiday 
favor,  but  completes  its  profusely  illustrated  and  com¬ 
prehensive  digest  of  the  great  Fair. 

One  notices  that  the  typ’cal  Christmas  story  has  al¬ 
most  wholly  disappeared.  Possibly  our  writers  find 
fuel  for  that  sort  of  thing  well  nigh  exhausted,  and 
are  fain  to  kindle  their  torches  with  other  brightness 
than  that  of  yule-logs  and  Christmas  tree  candles. 
At  any  rate,  the  magazines  content  themselves  with 
a  few  Christmas  poems,  and  for  the  rest  set  forth  a 
feast  of  good  things  whose  bountifulness  and  excel¬ 
lence  alone  suggests  holiday  fare. 

Our  women  writers  must  share  equally  with  the 
masculine  ones  in  the  praise  one  cannot  withhold 
when  reading  the  short  stories  in  the  Christmas  num¬ 
ber  of  Harper’s  Magazine.  People  who  enjoyed  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart’s  s^ory  of  “The  Woman’s  Exchange 
of  Simpkinsville,”  will  delight  to  renew  acquaintance 


with  the  same  gentle  folk  in  “Rud  Zunts’s  Mail.” 
Humor  that  makes  us  love  and  respect  the  characters 
who  amuse  us  is  rare ;  hardly  has  it  ever  been  brought 
to  greater  perfection  than  in  these  delightful  South¬ 
ern  sketches. 

To  the  pleasure  we  have  in  old  friends  for  what  they 
are,  there  comes  in  time  to  be  added  a  second  enjoy¬ 
ment  springing  from  our  satisfaction  in  always  find¬ 
ing  them  so  exactly  what  we  know  them  to  be.  A 
good  deal  of  this  superadd ed  pleasure  invests  the 
stories  in  Christmas  Harper  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Murfree),  both  well 
beloved  friends  to  most  of  us.  And  what  friendships 
are  these  !  the  privilege  all  freely  given  and  never  a 
hint  of  our  own  stupidities  and  insufficiencies  intrud¬ 
ing  to  mar  the  satisfaction. 

Miss  Jewett’s  story  of  “A  Second  Spring”  taking  its 
unhurried  way  amid  quiet  scenes  reminds  one  of  the 
winding  footpath  adown  a  country  lane  zigzagging 
from  cne  bar  way  to  another,  and  finding  a  suitable 
ending  at  the  last  brace  of  bars  merely  because  there 
is  not  space  to  wander  farther.  Having  made  so  many 
successful  excursions  there  Miss  Murfree  wisely  keeps 
to  her  Tennessee  mountain  paths.  As  for  the  “Phan¬ 
toms  of  the  Foot  Bridge”  it  leads  the  reader  the  well 
remembered  way  up  the  bridge  path  to  the  lonely 
mountain  cabin.  A  lovely  young  girl,  a  jealous  lover 
and  a  polished  man  of  the  world  furnish  a  combina- 


Patteun  foe  Chamois  Purse.  Fig.  4. 


tion  rich  in  those  possibilities  which  Miss  Murfree 
knows  so  well  how  to  utilize.  A  mistake  furnishes 
the  tragedy  in  this  case,  and  we  ease  our  pity  with  the 
reflection  that  it  might  have  been  infinitely  worse. 

That  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  England  is 
steadily  gaining  ground  is  shown  by  the  position  taken 
by  Balfour,  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  other  prominent 
members  of  the  Commons  in  the  recent  debate  upm 
the  parish  councils  bill  amendment.  This  amendment 
clears  up  a  doubtful  point  regarding  the  rights  of 
married  women  to  vote  for  county  and  local  boards, 
and  since  it  merely  gives  to  married  women  the  same 
rights  that  the  single  ones  already  hold,  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  by  English  law-makers  that  woman, 
though  married,  may  still  hold  opinions  of  her  own 
and  think  with  sufficient  independence  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  predilections  to  be  allowed  a  voice  separate 
from  his.  The  amendment  is  openly  regarded  by  its 
friends  and  opponents  as  a  preliminary  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  parliamentary  suffrage  to  women,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  another  that  will  include  the  wives  of 
workingmen  among  the  married  women  to  whom  this 
bill  gives  the  franchise,  the  latter  being  now  excluded 
by  the  property  qualification  required.  American 
women  who  have  not  kept  themselves  informed  upon 
these  subjects  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  except; 
in  a  few  States  of  the  Union,  the  Englishwoman 
already  possesses  franchise  privileges  mucn  great  r 
than  those  of  her  American  sister  prudexce  primros 

PATTERN  FOR  CHAMOIS  PURSE. 

PRACTICAL  remembrance  is  a  pocket-book  con¬ 
taining  a  bright  penny  “  for  luck.”  The  purse 
is  of  chamois,  lined  with  a  double  thickness  of  crino¬ 
line  and  faced  with  gold-brown  satin.  The  illustr  - 
tion  plainly  shows  the  cut  of  the  pattern.  The  d  - 
mensions  are  23^x5  inches.  There  are  no  spams 
The  pattern  requires  a  piece  of  chamois  10  inches  at 
the  widest  point,  with  an  extreme  length  of  7)^ 
inches.  The  folded  ends  of  the  purse  are  an  exact 
semi  circle  described  with  a  radius  of  inches.  The 
crinoline  lining  allows  the  folds  to  be  readily  made, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  drawing.  Two 


pasteboard  partitions,  covered  with  brown  satin,  are 
neatly  glued  in,  thus  dividing  the  pocket-book  into 
three  compartments.  The  sole  decoration  is  a  mono¬ 
gram  worked  in  brown  silk,  and  the  bow  of  narrow 
ribbon  which  serves  as  the  clasp.  axna  hixrichs. 

BABY  SUNBEAMS  OF  THE  SUNRISE 
KINGDOM. 

MONG  the  most  delightful  articles  cn  delightful 
Japan  that  have  ever  been  given  the  world  are 
the  recent  series  of  Mae  St.  John  Bramhall  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar,  entitled  :  “  The  Wee  Ones  of  Japan.”  Our 
space  permits  but  a  bit  from  their  beginnings ;  a 
sample  which  we  feel  sure  will  tempt  all  who  taste  to 
resolve  to  enjoy  the  whole  joyous  and  zealous  series. 

“  After  weeks  and  months  of  almost  constant  study 
of  them,  I — that  is,  the  scribe  of  the  zealots  now 
speaking — can  but  regard  these  youngsters  of  Nippon 
as  the  most  amusingly  uncommon  children  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  I  know  it.  Also  do  I  regard  them — 
with  apologies  to  my  little  American  friends — as  the 
very  best  disciplined  darlings  to  be  found  upon  the 
ample  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 

“It  is  true,  as  is  frequently  objected,  that  the  skin 
of  the  diminutive  Nipponite  is  hardly  as  fine  and  never 
so  fair  as  that  of  our  own  housed-up  pink  and  white 
babies.  Equally  true  is  it  that  the  hair  of  the  cafe  au 
lait  elves  is  black  and  uncompromisingly  straight. 
The  constant  sight  of  this  black  hair  sometimes  sets 
one  sighing  for  the  rings  of  twisted  sunbeams  com¬ 
posing  so  many  American  tresses.  Still,  the  young 
Jap  possesses  charms  as  potent.  There  is  the  health¬ 
ful,  glowing,  crocus  tint  diffused  over  a  low,  well- 
moulded  brow,  over  a  tiny  nose,  often  impertinently 
retrousse,  and  over  a  dimple-cleft  chin.  Add  to  these 
round  ripe  cheeks  that  retain  far  into  the  teens  the 
crimson  gloss  of  tke  lusty  Fall  Pippin,  and  you  have 
touches  from  Nature’s  ‘makeup’  box  not  altogether  to 
be  despised,  as  complexions  go  amongst  us. 

“The  locks  of  which  I  have  spoken  look  as  if  some 
artist  in  nocturnes  had  given  them  daily  and  extrava¬ 
gant  coats  of  raven  shoe-polish  ;  and  besides  on  the 
elliptical  pates  of  the  fancifulolittle  maidens,  they  are 
plastered  and  elaborated  into  an  endless  medley  of 
twists,  turns,  ropes,  and  rolls.  But  all  this  is,  if 
nothing  else,  a  relief  from  the  dead  monotony  of  color. 
And  then  the  beautiful  rows  of  strong,  white,  well- 
cared-for  teeth  in  every  small,  spherical  mouth ! 
‘Scarlet  tulips,’  an  English  punster  has  dubbed  the 
ruddy  borders  of  the  pretty  half-moon  mouth;  and  be¬ 
twixt  the  petals,  like  a  weaver’s  ivory  shuttle  seen 
through  a  ruby  woof,  ti.e  glint  and  flash  of  pearl  are 
such  as  would  rescue  even  a  distorted  visage  from  the 
doom  of  homeliness.  Moreover,  as  the  Wee  Ones  of 
Japan  are  the  jolliest  elfins  born — laughing  from  crown 
to  toe  through  the  golden  hours  of  the  daylight,  and 
even  into  the  gloaming — opportunities  are  constant 
for  seeing  the  faultless  teeth,  which  are,  I  may  add, 
according  to  the  experience  and  researches  of  an 
American  dentist  practicing  in  Japan,  for  color,  for 
strength  of  enamel,  and  for  perfection  in  setting  un¬ 
equaled  in  the  world. 

These  fascinations  are  chiefly  the  work  of  Nature, 
with  perfect  digestion  for  her  agent.  But  to  Nature’s 
cunning  is  added  another  which  theMotUerof  the  Cen¬ 
turies  smiles  on :  the  charming  outlines  and  curves 
and  roundings  of  our  plump  little  hopeful  are,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  even  more  agreeable  to  us  by  our  certain  knowl- 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  Tory. 
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edffe  of  its  body’s  cleanliness.  No  mat¬ 
ter  of  how  indigent  a  household  it 
forms  a  part,  one  may  be  sure  that  as 
far  as  water — dangerously  near  212  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit — can  avail,  the  glossy 
bambino  is  spruce  and  kissable.  Japan¬ 
ese  parents  are  by  no  means  selfishly 
content  with  their  own  marvellously 
regular  semi-daily  ablutions.  The  water 
used  in  them  must  all  but  boil  before  it 
is  credited  with  cleansing  properties. 
The  family  bathings  we  read  and  hear  so 
much  about  may  be  seen  any  mild  after¬ 
noon  in  actual  progress  under  the  wide- 
open,  tilted-roof,  toy  like  sheds  in  the 
fanciful  gardens — sheds  that  shut  out 
absolutely  no  eye  save  that  of  the  hotly 
inquisitive  sun.  And  here,  at  least  twice 
in  24  hours,  the  careful  father  and  mother 
dip  the  little  ones  in  the  bath  quite  to  the 
tips  of  their  pink  ears.  This  is  done  on 
days  and  occasions  that  are  of  no  moment. 
But,  be  assured,  if  the  flimsiest  excuse 
present  itself,  as,  for  example,  that  the 
day  is  an  auspicious  one  of  any  kind — if 
merely  as  far  as  the  donning  of  new 
gowns  is  concerned — that  excuse  is  in¬ 
vested  with  an  enthusiasm  really  aroused, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  plung¬ 
ing  the  youngster  a  third,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  a  fourth  time  in  the  tub  ! 

“  The  Japanese  baby — if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  employ  the  seeming  paradox — 
I  will  placard  as  the  most  ludicrously 
polite  individuality  I  have  ever  had  the 
diverting  chance  to  behold.  It  is  a  sore 
fret  within  the  American  maternal  bo¬ 
soms — and  in  Japan  they  are  many  and 
worthy — that  the  children  of  Nippon’s 
upper  classes  are  disciplined  to  a  point 
bordering  on  cruelty.  But  I  consider 
this  irritation  to  be  needless.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me,  remembering  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  childhood,  to  believe  but  that  if 
these  pliant,  lithesome,  dandiprat,  gold¬ 
en-rod  backs  were  really  burdened,  they 
would  bend.  And  nothing  of  the  bend¬ 
ing  nature  is  anywhere  discernible  in 
the  Land  of  the  Bising  Sun.  Quite  the 
contrary.  All  who  have  given  disinter¬ 
ested  thought  to  these  beams  of  baby- 
dom  must  grant  me,  sans  argument,  their 
vitality,  their  blithesomeness  and  their 
joyous  spontaneity. 

“  The  disinterested  observers  to  whom 
I  have  just  appealed  must  concede  me 
something  more.  These  Japanese  nest¬ 
ings  tickle  our  fancy  and  provoke  our 
mirth.  They  are  like  their  own  coun¬ 
try’s  world-renowned  emblematic  and 
prodigally  tinted  flowers  of  the  amber 
fall.  They  come  bursting  and  blooming 
into  our  lives  with  the  freshness  of  that 
queen  of  the  Kiku  (chrysanthemums) 
known  as  the  ‘Golden  Dew.’  On  their 
first  introduction  they  allure  and  arrest 
us  with  that  low,  deferential,  comically 
serious  prostration  of  their  diminutive 
bodies  which  invariably  accompanies  the 
vivacious  ‘  Ohyo!  ’  —  Good-day  !  They 
snare  and  win  us  entirely  by  that  even 
lower  prostration  which  must,  according 
to  the  Japanese  code  of  etiquette,  attend 
the  slow,  dulcet,  Italian-sounding  ‘  Say- 
onara  !  ’ — Good-by  !  And  then  they  coax 
us  into  good-natured  laughter  (received 
in  the  same  spirit  of  courtesy)  with  ex¬ 
travagant  sibilation  or  long  in-drawn 
hiss,  which  is  the  universal  method  of 
politely  giving  emphasis  to  an  awed  re¬ 
gard  when  they  are  personally  addressed. 
And  now  I  renew  my  appeal  to  the  fair- 
minded  observer,  who  will  surely  own 
that  eventually  the  Wee  Ones  insinuate 
themselves,  via  some  rosy  undreampt-of 
route,  into  the  affections.  If  departure 
from  Japan  should  be  contemplated  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  traveler  who 
would  remain  ‘  heart  whole  and  fancy 
free  ’  must  take  warning.  He  positively 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castorla 


must  not  allow  his  mind  to  dwell  upon 
the  Wee  Ones  of  that  archipelago  of 
witcheries.” 


CHEAPENING  THE  MAGAZINES. 

IME  was  when  a  high-class  maga¬ 
zine  was  considered  a  luxury,  not 
often  to  be  indulged  in,  especially  in  the 
farm  home.  Of  late  years  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  most  of  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duce  has  been  diminishing,  while  maga¬ 
zine  prices  have  been  maintained.  With¬ 
in  the  past  few  months,  however,  one  of 
the  leading  magazines  has  dropped  a 
bomb  in  the  ranks  of  publishers  by  re¬ 
ducing  its  price  to  $1.50  per  year.  Oue 
or  two  others  not  so  well  known  have 
matched  this  price,  while  another,  a  lit¬ 
tle  smaller,  but  filled  with  interesting 
matter  of  good  quality,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  nicely  printed  on  good  paper, 
has  put  its  price  at  $1  a  year. 

Commenting  on  these  facts,  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  assumes  that  the  other 
periodicals  will  necessarily  have  to  lower 
their  prices  in  order  to  compete  with 
these.  It  says  that  the  cause  of  the 
whole  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  size 
and  excellence  of  the  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

The  Rochester  Post-Express  would  not 
be  surprised  if  this  were  so.  The  news¬ 
papers,  very  cheap,  but  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  interesting  reading,  long  ago 
compelled  the  magazines  to  present  bet¬ 
ter  pictures,  better  articles  and  more 
attractive  looking  books  to  the  public. 
The  periodicals  were  improved  to  a  won¬ 
derful  extent.  No  writer  was  too  good 
to  be  asked  to  write  for  a  magazine  ;  no 
article  was  too  costly  :  no  paper  too  fine, 
no  artist  too  skillful  to  be  employed  in 
this  work.  It  may  be  said  that  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  magazines  went  as  far 
as  it  could,  and  when  a  leading  monthly 
of  to-day  is  compared  to  some  old-fash¬ 
ioned  periodical — to  Murray’s  Monthly, 
for  instance,  which  isn’t  so  very  old — 
the  extent  of  this  improvement  is  real¬ 
ized. 

But  the  newspapers  were  improving, 
too.  They  grew  in  size  and  in  excellence, 
and  there  was  no  increase  in  price.  It 
became  no  rare  thing  to  find  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  Saturday  or  Sunday  paper  with 
nearly  as  many  pages  as  a  magazine  ;  and 
as  the  pages  are  larger  and  the  print  is 
finer,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  newspaper  presented  to  it  readers  as 
much,  or  more,  matter  than  did  the  mag¬ 
azine.  Then  the  quality  of  this  matter 
improved.  Famous  writers,  essayists, 
novelists  and  poets,  who  had  formerly 
written  now  and  then  for  the  magazines, 
were  induced  to  write  quite  as  often  for 
the  papers.  The  great  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicates  were  able  to  bid  as  high  for  a  de¬ 
sirable  article  as  the  richest  magazines  ; 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  clipping  and 
exchanging  gave  the  better  journals  the 
choice  of  all  the  newspaper  articles  in 
the  country.  As  a  result  writers  were 
eager  to  do  their  best,  confident  that  a 
really  good  article  would  not — could  not 
— stop  at  the  paper  in  which  it  first  ap¬ 
peared.  Only  the  writer’s  own  ability 
limited  the  extent  of  his  public. 

But  one  point,  aside  from  convenience 
of  form  and  excellence  of  paper,  re¬ 
mained  on  which  the  magazines  pos¬ 
sessed  an  advantage  over  the  news¬ 
papers.  This  was  in  the  quality  of  the 
illustrations.  Printed  on  slow  presses, 
the  magaziue  pictures  came  out  better 
than  those  which  were  printed  on  the 
fast  presses  of  the  daily  papers.  The  pic¬ 
tures  themselves  might  be  no  better,  but 
the  reproduction  was  better.  Now  even 
this  field  is  invaded.  Secret  processes, 
zinc  plates  and  photo-engraving  have 
been  invented,  and  the  magazines  are  at 
last  compelled  to  admit  the  rivalry,  to 
openly  enter  the  field  of  competition, 
and  lower  their  prices.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  a  side  rivalry  between  the  mag¬ 
azines,  just  as  there  has  been  between 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  ‘  ‘  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adu. 
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the  newspapers;  but  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  it  is  the  newspapers  that 
have  forced  down  the  magazine  prices. 
No  one  can  safely  predict  what  the  final 
outcome  will  be.  Probably  there  is  room 
both  for  the  big  newspapers  and  the 
magazines,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  two 
will  grow  further  apart,  and  that  the 
specializing  tendency  already  evident  in 
sume  of  the  big  periodicals  will  become 
more  marked. 


Roast  Oysters,  according  to  the  culinary 
authority  of  the  Evening  Post,  make  a 
very  nice  course  to  serve  after  bouillon  at 
dinner  or  luncheon.  Roast  the  oysters 
in  the  shell,  first  washing  them  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  sc.ub-brush.  Lay  them 
in  a  large  tin  with  the  round  side  of  the 
shells  down,  so  that  as  the  shells  open 
the  liquor  of  the  oyster  will  not  be  lost. 
When  the  shells  open,  take  the  oysters 
from  the  oven.  Take  off  the  upper  shells 
quickly,  sprinkle  them  with  a  little  salt, 
pepper  and  chopped  parsley,  and  s“rve 
on  a  bed  of  watercresses.  Serve  hot. 

Some  Jcnness-Mlller  Dont’s.— Don’t— if 
you  have  a  pale  complexion — wear  a 
light  gray  or  tan  felt  hat,  because  it  will 
give  you  the  effect  of  being  sallow.  If 
you  must  have  it  a  light  shade  to  match 
your  dress,  line  the  inside  with  dark  vel¬ 
vet,  which  will  make  your  skin  look  fair. 
Apropos  of  hats,  the  rule  holds  go  ,d  that 
an  untrimmed  brim  is  trying  to  all  save 
the  most  youthful  faces,  whereas  a  pleat¬ 
ing,  or  even  a  fold  of  velvet,  imparts  a 
look  of  softness. 

Don’t — if  you  are  blonde,  brunette  or 
medium — be  afraid  of  wearing  yellow. 
There  is  surely  one  shade  of  that  color 
which  will  suit  you  and  bring  out  all  the 
pink  in  your  skin  ;  if  you  are  sallow,  it 
would  make  you  look  white. 

Disinfecting  Furniture.— Good  Health 
insists  that  in  the  disinfection  of  rooms 
everything  which  has  been  in  the  room 
during  its  occupancy  by  a  case  of  infec¬ 
tious  disease  should  remain  during  the 
disinfection :  all  pictures,  upholstered 
furniture,  organs,  and  similar  articles, 
which  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  fumi¬ 
gation,  should  be  removed  before  the 
patient  is  put  into  the  room.  An  organ 
would  probably  be  utterly  ruined  by  the 
fumigation,  as  would  an  ordinary  gilt 
picture  frame,  as  the  sulphur  fumes 
would  attack  the  metal  reeds,  and  would 
be  likely  to  take  all  the  gilding  from  the 
picture  frames.  Such  articles  may  be 
disinfected  by  other  means,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  wiping  with  a  five  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  1  2000  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Corrosive 
sublimate  will  discolor  metal  articles 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact ;  it 
can  be  used  only  for  wood  furniture  or 
varnished  surfaces. 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top**  and 
“pearl  glass’*  lamp-chimneys 
are  carefully  made  of  clear 
tough  glass  ;  they  fit,  and  get 
the  utmost  light  from  the 
lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass” are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  [and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Pituburgh.  Gao.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 
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CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ingMachlno,  with  %  complete  Mt  of  at¬ 
tachments  and  (uaranteod  for  10  yettra  Hhipped  any¬ 
where  on  30  day$*  trial.  Ab  money  required  in  ad‘ 
mnee.  76.(X)0  now  la  use.  World's  Fnfr  Medal  awarded. 
Huy  from  factory,  saro  dealers*  and  agents’  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITIVELY  free. 

Our  Now  ORGAN  and  I’lANO  HOOK. 
<>)Iorod  PortraitH,  .Snecial  Utt’ers,  and 
full  Particulara  of  all  our  faiuoui 

ORCA^  AND 

f  Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  priee,  foi 

Cash  or  on  Tcriiin  to  Suit. 
S27 -30.  I'hinonSlT.'i.OO. 

ai  write  to-day  for  this  VAI.UABLK  HOOK.'i  fl 
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TheHighSpeedPamilyKnitter 

Will  knit  a  btockinit  honl  and  too  in 
toil  tninutea.  \N  ill  knit  cvuryiluiiK 
required  in  the  household  from 
homeapun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  inarkrt.  A  child  ran  operate  it. 

strong.  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  Kimraiit(!e<l  or  no  pay. 
AK(!nt.s  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sanipU;  work,  luldrcas, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa- 
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e».M?  buys  a  JC5.00  Singer  Style  Mactiii" 
e  1 8,l>8  buy  8  Highest  Grade  modern  ety  1« 
machine  in  the  World.  2, 'idifferent  styles «.! 
IntormedlateprlceR.VViirruiitcdlOyeurii. 
WoarethoonlymainiraetiireibseHing  ma¬ 
chines  direct.  Send  for  culaloguo  ASO 
Terms  forseeiirlnga  sowing  moehlnefltn 
ClilCAQO  OKWma  UACHIIIS  CO.  CMcazo,IU. 

fn  D  UADnV  Ill.,  Manufacturer  of 

LU.  n.  flAnUI,  Black  Cattle  Coats,  ICobes, 
Gloves,  etc,  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Bugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  bea  Seal  Capes,  etc. 


ECTIinY  Book-keeping,  Benmanslilp 
tfiWUli  Business  Korms,  Arithmetic 
Shorthand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught,  by 
mail,  at  student's  huiiie  Low  raies.  Trial  J.esson 
and  Catalogue.  iJc.  ItKYANT  .sTKAT'l't^is, 
No.  415  Main  Street,  BulTalo,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

Kor  Descriptive  ADJIDCQ  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  lUlHl  kv  alogue,  adaress 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Donison,  Texas. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s^i'rTcr'v.’ 

Offers  6oO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


FS 

ra  ^  WTO 

,  WQlto  vyMi  raa  fma  M  wadi  It  oovera  fiom'bla 

ta®  itoao®  of  amy  otiboir  paint,  and  will  latt  four  or  Jloo 
Unutlonger.  Eanally  nsefnl  for  anylron  work.  Send  for 
airoalara.  Job.  dxzom  cbucxbl*  Co..  Jer«er  clty.N.  J, 


If  you  name  The  Kuhal  Nbw-Yokkku  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


For  Colds, 

Coughs, 

Croup,  Influenza,  and 

lironchitis, 

use 

AVER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

the  best 

of  all  anodyne 

expectorants. 

Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


$I2T0S35I 
PER  WEEK 


I-an  be  made  by  working 
l<»r  us.  Parties  preferred  who 
have  a  horse  and  can  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  -ibasiness. 
Even  spare  time  will  pay  splen¬ 
didly.  This  announcement  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  and  others 
residing  in  the  rural  districts.  A  few  vacancies  also  in 
towns  and  cities.  It.  F.  JOIIN.SON  dk  t.'O., 

No.  5  South  11th  St.,  Itlcbuiond,  Va« 


CANNINa 

ir»rntasm,  N.  Y 


BIAOHINBKY  and  8UPFI.I1E8. 
D.  Q.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
MtnUon  tM*  papsr. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natnral  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Uestorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  tl.OO  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Boom  <{08, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  <fc  Sons 


ADVERTISING  BATES 

—  Olf  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricnltnral  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  tJf~Tbey  are  buyers. 

ADVKBTI8ING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . .  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  oi  more  lines 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
larABSOLUTELY  ONE  PBICE  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
12.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8Hi  marks,  or  10)6  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THK  KUKAL.  NE W- YOKKJKK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 


XKHRENHf  IT 


January  6 


reader  does  not  want  the  paper  continued 
after  the  time  for  which  he  has  paid  ex¬ 
pires  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  him 
notify  us  and  shall  always  thank  him  for 
giving  a  reason  why.  In  any  event,  after 


^  BOOK  PREMIUnS.  Jfr 


As  WeOoTo  Press 

“  COMRADES.” 


Times  are  “  hard,”  are  they  ?  So  lots 
of  folks  say.  Now  and  then  a  man  starts 
up  with  a  tale  of  soft  times,  and  all  are 
ready  to  give  him  audience.  When  water 
is  “hard,”  it  contains  too  much  lime.  To 
make  it  soft,  we  put  something  in  to 
precipitate  that  lime.  Sulphuric  acid 
will  do  it  for  one  thing.  What  acid  does 
the  “lucky”  farmer  use?  Stop  now 
and  read  this  letter  : 

We  have  just  closed  our  season  of  drying  fruit  with 
that  cook  stove  drier  bought  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  two 
years  ago— price,  Including  a  three  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $7.  We  cleared,  above  expense.-,  $52.7.^.  Hard 
times  have  not  found  us  on  our  little  farm  of  12 
acres,  and  we  expect  to  take  The  Uuual  right  along 
as  our  father  did  ’way  back  in  IS-W.  The  fanner  that 
leaves  The  Kukai.  out  of  his  list  of  papers  Is  not  annual  meeting  at  Sprlngtleld,  Ill.,  .January  7,  at  two 
wise.  H.  II.  UUPHEB.  o’clock. 

Cumberland  County,  Tenn.  ^  famous  granary  at  Antwerp,  Holland,  was  re- 

That  evaporator,  you  see,  precipitated  cently  burned  with ‘iOO.OOO  tons  of  gram,  entailing  a 
.$52.7.5  out  of  the  “hardness”  of  the  loss  of  li,600,oco. 

.  -rwT  1  1  X  X  A  sraall  lot  Of  dressed  sheep  weighing  100  pounds 

times.  We  have  plenty  more  at  the  same  yrere  offered  on  the  Christmas  market  at  10 

price,  and  lots  of  other  things,  too.  Not  cents  per  pound,  wholesale. 

only  that,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  be  is-  a  shipment  of  289  packages  of  cabbages  arrived 
sued  52  times  this  year  at  a  cost  of  but  $1.  Copenhagen  during  the  week.  These  are  the 

,  „  T.  i  -L  first  received  this  season. 

Is  it  on  your  list  ?  If  not,  you  remember 

^  .  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Kansas  ( 

what  our  friend  says  about  your  wisdom,  during  the  last  ll  months  is  estimated  at  over  750,000. 

^  ^  .J  The  increase  of  this  year  over  the  last  is  2:0,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's  Association 
will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  at  Meadvllle,  January 
31  to  February  2.  G.  H.  St.  John,  secretary.  Mead¬ 
vllle. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  Its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  In  Trenton, 
January  3  to  4.  Henry  .1.  Budd,  secretary.  Mount 
Holly. 

The  New  York  State  Shropshire  Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  Its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  January  11  to  12.  Frank  D.  Ward,  South  Ryron, 
secretary. 

The  American  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  Us  annual  meeting  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  January  9,  at  10  A.  m.  W.  A. 
Shafer,  secretary,  Middletown,  O. 

South  Dakota  has  10.000  farms  valued  at  $70,000,000, 
on  which  are  raised  17,COO,000  bu-hels  of  wheat  and 
22,001,000  of  corn  and  various  other  cereals.  The  wild 
grass  yields  1,. 500,000  tons  of  hay.ard  the  wool  clip 
exceeds  5,000,000  pounds. 

'I'he  largest  hop  yard  In  the  world  Is  said  to  be  In 
Yakima  County,  Washington,  and  contains  600  acres 
There  are  several  In  that  State  of  300  acres  and  up 
ward,  while  one  In  Alameda  County,  California  of 
350  acres  Is  to  be  increased  by  400  acres  more,  which 
will  give  It  the  palm  for  size. 

The  Illinois  corn  crop  last  year  Is  given  as  6,416,488 
acres,  1,308.308  acres  more  than  In  1892.  The  average 
yield  was  26  bushels,  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  exceeding  It  In  the  aggregate  by  more  tnan 
31,030,000  bushejs.  The  total  yield  is  given  at  119,016,- 
371  bushels,  valued  at  $51,538,070. 

There  Isn’t  much  money  to  the  grower  at  present 
prices  of  kale.  Barrels  cost  about  20  cents,  picking 
6  cents,  freight  17  cents.  Add  to  this  cartage,  com¬ 
mission  charges,  etc.,  and  the  selling  price  of  about 


subscription, 

we  will  send,  postpaid,  any  of  |^he  books  mentioned  below, 
you  i-tiil  receive  the  This  ofTer  is  made  to  old  subscribers  only,  and  the  premiums 

you  ,  ,  ^  .  . 

igh  are  given  for  work  and  trouble  in  sending  new  subscriptions. 

’  They  will  not  be  gfiven  to  new  subscribers  with  their  own  sub- 

•ose  •'  ® 

scriptions.  Send  one  new  subscription  with  $i,  and  select  any 
of  these  books  : 

The  Business  Hen.  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing. 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Landscape  Gardening. 

Or  we  will  send  any  two  of  these  books  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  ;  conditions  same  as  above. 

Trees  and  Streets  and  Shade.  Window  Gardening. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Tuberous  Begonias. 

The  New  Botany.  My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Cooking  Cauliflower. 

Climate.  How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Milk,  Making  and  Marketing.  Chemicals  and  Clover. 

Ensilage  and  Silo.  How  to  Bid  Buildings  of  Bats. 

City  the  rural  publishing  company.  New  York. 


Wk  take  this  occasion  to  publicly  ex¬ 
press  our  thanks  to  the  hundreds  of  good 
friends  who  have  responded  to  our  re¬ 
quest  to  send  a  new  name  with  their  own. 
How  they  are  pouring  in  upon  us!  It 
simply  “beats  all.”  We  shall  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  friends  to  talk  to  next  year, 
and  the  mails  are  filled  with  good  wishes, 
too.  For  example,  Mr.  D.  Pierce,  of 
Waseca  County,  Minn.,  says; 

1  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  more  than  25  years,  and 
you  may  as  well  put  me  down  as  a  life  member.  I 
shall  probably  take  It  while  1  live,  fori  do  not  find 
any  farm  paper  that  can  take  its  place. 

We  can  only  say  that,  “if  wishes  were 
horses,”  we  would  gladly  provide  Mr. 
Pierce  with  a  team  that  would  haul  him 
in  safely  through  another  century  as  a 
“  life  member.” 

Mr.  M.  S.  Kater,  of  Virginia,  writes: 

I  cannot  do  without  The  H.  N.-Y.  1  took  Moore’s 
Ruial  New  Yorker  and  paid  the  book  store  eight 
cents  a  copy. 

That  is  S4.10  a  year.  You  now  get  the 
paper  for  $1  per  year,  and  there  is  more 
in  it  than  when  it  was  Moore’s. 

One  word  more  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Gootee 
of  Delaware,  who  says: 

1  was  induced  to  join  a  club  last  year  by  a  friend, 
and  now  I  find  I  can  not  get  along  very  well  w-lthout 
It.  althou  ;h  I  do  not  always  agree  with  some  of  Its 
writers.  Still  I  find  enough  can  be  saved  by  fol  ow¬ 
ing  some  of  Us  advice  to  pay  many  times  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.  Don't  lower  the  standard. 

That’s  right!  of  course  we  cannot  always 
agree.  There  would  be  no  progress  if 
men  simply  opened  mouth  and  ears  and 
drank  in  without  reserve  what  people 
said.  Progress  comes  out  of  combat! 
''Lower  the  Standard !''  No  sir.  The  R. 
N.-Y’s.  flag  does  not  go  down. 


longer.  This  is  a  very  desirable  IKJ 
premium.  Think  of  providing  |||k||  |H 

your  household  with  first-class  j^|  |  H 

water  works  and  making  a  dozen  |  H 

families  happy  at  one  operation.  j  raji 
Send  for  circulars  to  the  Bellevue  m||  |  H 

Pump  Company,  Bellevue,  Iowa.  fflil  |H 

For  Club  of  2  or  3.  M|i  = 

A  GOOD  THEBMOMETEB.  i|  |l 

You  want  a  thermometer;  no  M||  I  III 

dairy  house  is  complete  without  pl  |  H 

one.  We  have  secured  special  Si|  |  g 

wholesale  prices  on  glass  floating  S  |  |  H 

thermometers  which  we  can  al-  3||  |H 

most  give  away  to  our  subscribers.  PIJ  =  H 
This  thermometer  can  be  drop- 
ped  right  into  the  ertam  can  or 
churn.  It  will  float  in  the  cream, 
and  you  can  take  it  out  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  ascertain  the  tern- 
perature  of  your  cream.  If  too  ia^SSI^S 
;  if  too  cold,  put  in  hot  water — about  64  degrees  is  right.  If 
ou  spoil  your  butter;  if  too  cold,  you  churn  for  hours  with- 
it  too.  We  will  send  the  Dairy  thermometer  for  two  new 
The  house  thermometer  shown  in  cut  we  will  send  for  clubs 
of  three  new  subscriptions,  or  both  for  clubs  of  five. 


erable  money  when  taken  to  the  shop  or 
in  calling  a  mechanic.  But  the  Gage 
self -setting  tools  here  offered  avoid  all 
this  trouble.  These  planes  are  sent  on 
30  days’  trial  and  can  be  returned  if  not 
satisfactory.  Regular  price,  Jack  $3.25  ; 
smoothing  plane  $3,  or  the  set  for  $6.25. 
We  offer  the  set  for  a  club  of  12  new 
subscriptions,  or  the  set  and  one  renewal 
for  $6,  or  with  renewal  and  one  new 
subscription  $6.75. 

Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 

and  nothing  else  pol-  ^  ^ - 

ishes  so  well.  Never  ^  _ Gi— ^ 

soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  35  cents ;  or 
with  renewal  subscrip- 
tion  $1.25  ;  or  given  to 
any  old  subscriber  for 
one  new  subscription.  If  the  men  had 
to  polish  the  stoves,  there  wo  aid  be  one 
to  adjust  them  just  right.  No  doubt  this  of  these  in  every  house.  We  expect  to 
want  of  knowledge  or  skill  has  prevented  send  thousands  of  them  to  The  Rural 
many  a  farmer  from  using  planes  and  readers  this  year,  hut  we  don’t  know  yet 
doing  odd  jobs  himself  that  cost  consid-  how  long  we  can  offer  them  at  this  price. 


For  Clubs  of  12. 

Jack  and  Smoothing  Planes. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  on  the  farm 
he  had  a  set  of  planes,  and  many  was 
the  dollar  he  saved  by  their  use.  But 
the  irons  had  to  be  sharpened,  and  it  was 


We  take  the  following  text  for  our  dis-  market  has  closed  the  majority  of  the  packing  houses, 
course  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  middleman  ““<1  Present  statistics  show  as  much  fruit  stiii  on 

the  trees  us  the  entire  crop  of  last  season.  Uneea- 
this  week  :  sonable  weather  and  the  heavy  blow  which  thorned 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  results;  I  have  re-  much  of  the  fruit;  few  cars  arriving  In  good  condl- 
celved  a  rush  of  Inquiries  and  am  getting  numerous  lion.  Heavy  crop,  poor  quality  combined  with  de¬ 
orders  from  UuKAL  readers.  I  have  had  letters  from  presslon  In  the  country,  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
nearly  every  State,  from  Oregon  to  Maine  and  as  far  low  prices.  The  opinion  is  that  low  prices  will  pre- 
south  as  the  Carollnas.  Of  the  several  papers  In  dominate  throughout  the  season  and  the  receipts 
which  I  have  advertised.  The  Rural  has  brought  will  be  liberal  until  May. 

me  the  greatest  number  of  letters  and  largest  per  _ _ 

cent  of  sales.  eh.  s.  hill. 

Peruvllle,  N.  Y.  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

That  is  the  usual  story.  An  “  ad  ”  in  //  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 
The  Rural  puts  men  into  correspond-  transplanting  trees  deeper.— Should  fruit 
ence  with  enterprising  farmers  all  over  trees  be  transplanted  at  the  same  level  they  stood 

the  country.  Mr.  Mapes,  “  the  electric  „,„„„,oeket,  r.  i.  w.  c.  m. 

hen  man,”  says  that  he  got  an  answer  to  ans. — as  a  general  thing,  at  the  same  level,  or 

his  “ad”  in  the  same  mail  that  brought  only  enough  deeper  so  that  when  the  earth  settles, 

him  the  paper  contlining  it.  Sell  your  stand  at  the  original  depth  Dwarf 

^  °  '  pears  on  quince  stocks  should  be  set  so  as  to  cover 

goods  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  On  another  the  junction  of  the  graft  and  stock. 

page  the  editors  talk  about  a  trade  in  of  peach  growing.— what  does 

New  York  seed  potatc  es.  They  are  too  the  r.  n.-y.  think  of  the  future  of  the  peach  busi- 
modest  to  end  up  by  sayint;  that  The  R.  ness  ?  ts  there  any  probability  that  It  will  be  over- 

i  J  ..1.  done  as  wheat  growing  now  Is?  Here,  In  Athens 

N.-Y .  IS  the  middleman  to  introduce  these  thousands. 

potatoes  to  the  world.  We  can  say  so  1  know  of  several  farmers  that  are  setting  as  high  as 

here  without  shocking  anybody’s  mod-  5,ooo  trees  each.  a.  b.  s. 

esty.  It’s  true.  _  ^  ^  ^ 

•'  .  «  A  Wheezy  HORSE.-Whut  Is  good  for  a  mare  that 

Is  short  winded  ?  In  going  up  hill  she  draws  long, 
hard  breaths  accompanied  by  a  whistling  sound 

{Continued  on  nest  page  ) 


always  a  trouble  to  set  them  just  right. 
It  was  not  until  after  many  discourage¬ 
ments  that  we  succeeded  in  our  efforts 


Our  subscription  plan  will  he  to  work  on 
a  cash  basis  with  our  subscribers.  If  a 
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We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Continued. 

though  her  nostrils.  She  Is  with  foal,  but  was  affecte<l 
before.  What  alls  her  and  what  Is  the  remedy  ? 

J.  w.  K. 

Axs.— The  mare  may  be  broken  winded  or  may 
have  the  heaves.  Or  this  may  be  a  case  of  chronic 
roaring  due,  usually,  to  paralysis  or  wasting  of  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  or  windpipe.  This  Is  also 
sometimes  caused  by  tumors  or  other  obstructions  In 
the  throat  or  air  passages.  In  most  cases,  only  a 
skilled  veterinarian  should  undertake  treatment.  If 
the  trouble  be  heaves,  careful  and  modern  feeding 
on  laxative  feeds,  avoiding  all  dusty  hay  and  fodder, 
moderate  work  and  ffood  care  will  afford  relief.  In 
no  case  should  such  an  animal  be  used  a  a  breeder. 

Fur  Deai.ek.s. — What  linn  In  New  York  deals  In 
raw  furs  ?  L  r.  s. 

An.s.— Belt,  Butler  &  Co.,  173  to  175  Duane  Street. 

Seeds  from  Poor  Sqashes  -In  1892  I  grew  a  line 
lot  of  Bay  State  squashes  and  saved  some  seeds. 
Those  seeds  gave  ns  our  best  stand  last  season,  but 
will  not  be  pure  as  other  sorts  grew  In  the  same  Held, 
and  bees  were  plentiful.  The  quality  Is  very  poor 
and  watery.  Would  I  be  justlfled  in  using  the  seeds 
this  year?  e.  l.  s. 

Axs.— Certainly  not  for  sale,  nor  for  your  own  use 
If  you  wish  to  grow  squashes  true  to  name.  It  Is  poor 
policy  to  save  seeds  from  Inferior  specimens  any¬ 
way. 

Currants.— I  have  a  side  hill  of  a  gravelly  loam, 
naturally  drained,  sloping  to  the  West  with  a  dip  to 
the  North  1.  Would  this  be  good  for  currants?  2. 
What  kind  are  best  lor  market?  3.  Where  can  the 
bushes  be  obtaDed?  4.  Do  not  late  currants  usually 
pay  better  than  medium  early?  o.  m.  h, 

ANS.— 1.  Yes,  almost  any  good  corn  land  Is  favor¬ 
able  for  currants.  2.  Fays  and  Cherry  are  as  good 
as  any,  though  a  trial  of  two  or  three  other  varieties 
would  be  advisable.  3.  Of  any  of  the  nurserymen 
advertising  In  The  It.  N.-V  4.  Not  always.  The 
price  depends  largely  upon  the  supply  of  these  and 
other  fruits.  Cast  season  the  price  was  lower  late  In 
the  season. 

Sweet  Corn  for  Market.— 1.  what  is  the  best 
variety  of  sweet  corn  for  the  New  York  market?  2. 
Who  are  reliable  commission  men  for  Us  sale? 

Castleton,  N.  Y.  L.  .M.  8. 

Ans— I.  Any  variety  with  large  ears,  like  Kver- 
gre^n,  -Mammoth  Sugar,  or  similar  varieties.  Sweet 
corn  usually  sells  best  here  quite  late  In  the  season? 
2.  Any  of  those  advertising  In  The  K.  N.-Y.,  we  con¬ 
sider  reliable. 


MARKETS 


BHAN8  AND  PHA8B. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1391.  per  bush  ...2  60  @  — 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 130  @  — 

Pea,  choice . 1  75  @  — 

lied  Bldney,  choice . 2  20  @2  30 

While  Kidney . 2  15  ©2  20 

Dima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  65  ®1  70 

Foreign.  Medium . 1  55  @1  65 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  65 

Green  pease,  bbis.,  per  bush . 120  ®  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1 16  @  _ 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  43  ®  _ 


BDTTHB. 


Dreamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 26  a26J.^ 

State  palls,  extra .  25  @26 

Hllgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 27>(i@28 

Western,  first . 25  @261^ 

Western,  seconds . ’.72  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @21 

Stale  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.. 25)4 326 

. @25 

Seconds . 21  @22 

Welsh  tabs,  flrsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Tubs,  thirds . @20 

Woitern  Imitation  creamery,  Ursts . 2'  @23 

Seconds . @20 

Thirds  . ’.17  @]e 

Western  dairy,  flrsts .  20  @22 

Seconds . @19 

Thirds . ...16)4@17W 

Wejtern  factory,  flrklns,  June  extras . 18  @1814 

Second!  to  ilrst . I7  @18 

Tuns,  June  extras . 19  @_ 

S^rsts. . @18 

Thirds . ;;i5  2- 

Factory  flrklns,  current  make,  ttrst . 19  @20 

Tuns,  current  make,  flrst . 19  @10 

Seconds .  1«  a— 

Thirds . @171^ 

liolls,  fresh . 17  @39 


CHHKSH-NHW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  U%@  liji 

Full  cream,  I'ge,  col’d,  fancy,  Oct . ll)-!® 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . I0%@  lOH 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9'«@  1014 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 10%@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10h@  lOH 

Full  cream,  large, common  to  good .  9  4@  loti 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12!.4@12)4 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . 1194@  12 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  line . 11  ^@  11>4 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9  a  94 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8  @  84 

Skims,  poor  .  2  @  4 

BGOS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  27  @  28 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,extra.  26  @  27 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  25  @  25)4 

Western,  fresn  gathered,  extra .  2514@  ?6 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  2l)4@  25 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @5  00 

Ice-house,  ch  )lce,  per  doz .  22  @  23 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  19  @  20)4 

Limed,  choice .  20  @  204 

Canadian .  20  @  2J4 

FRUITS— QBHKN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  oo@  5  00 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  59®  4  50 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . .  4  oi@  4  59 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  3  po@  4  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  01a  450 

Snow  per  bbl . .  3  00  @  4  00 

Spltzeuburg,  per  bbl .  4  59®  g  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  7  C0@  — 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl . 6  2i@  6  50 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl . 3  00@  4  £0 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  .  1  25®  1  75 

Graoes,  W  n  N.Y.,  Isabella,  per  small  bskt  10  @  11 

bskt....  8  @  15 

w  n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  8  @  12 

W  n  N  Y..  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  18  @  20 

Catiwba,  In  trays,  per  lb . .  iw@  lu 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00@  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  2  12®  2  25 

Russet,  prime,  per  box  .  1  74®  _ 

Average  lines,  per  box  . I””  i  .'o®2  00 

Inferior,  per  box .  ’  }  ggl  f  50 

Tangerines,  per  box .  ’1  2  tn 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  90®  1  75 


Pears,  Boston,  per  bushel  box .  2  00@  5  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  .  2  50®  3  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Kelffer,  per  bbl  ...  .  3  00@  4  00 

FRUITS— DBIBD. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 114@12 

Choice . 104@11 

Prime .  9)4@10 

Common  . 8  @  94 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  fancy .  6  @  6)4 

S'n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice...  .  5)4®  £94 

S'n,  sun-dried,  siloed,  prime .  5  ®  £)4 

S’n,  sun-dried,  siloed,  common .  4  @  4^ 

Chopped,  per  Ib . - .  14@  1^ 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb  .  1)4®!^ 

Apricots.  California,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Cherries,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Blackberries,  per  lb  .  7  @— 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  —  @— 

Peaches,  California,  nnpeeled .  8  @10 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow..  17  @18 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 16  @17 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled .  64®  ^ 

N.C.,  peeled,  fancy .  9  @  94 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice .  8  @  84 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  7  @  74 

Southern,  unpeeled  .  8  a— 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  per  lb . 17  @— 

Sun-dried,  per  lb.. . . —  @— 


FEATUER3-TURKEY. 


Prime  tall  quills,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Prime  wing  quills .  12  ®  — 

Mixed  tall  and  wing .  16  @  — 

Pointers .  6  @  — 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


N’n,  W’n 
and  East’n 

Sonth’n  and 

No.  1  quality 

Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . 

....$20  00035  00 

$10  00@25  00 

Cuba  and  yearlings  .... 

....  8  00(1418  00 

5  00010  00 

Otter  . 

-  9  00012  00 

6  00®  9  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

_  6  00®  8  00 

5  50®  6  SO 

Red  Fox . 

_  1  2.5®  1  50 

1  01®  1  26 

Gray  Fox  . 

fO®  80 

50® 

75 

Lynx . 

....  4  00®  6  00 

— ® 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

.  60®  1  26 

— ® 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2  00®  5  00 

Marten,  pale . 

.  90®  1  25 

— @ 

_ 

Skunk,  black . 

....  1  20®  1  40 

1  00® 

Skunk,  half-striped  . . . . 

70®  90 

l»® 

70 

Skunk,  striped . 

-  .35®  45 

80® 

40 

Skunk,  white . 

-  10®  20 

10® 

15 

Raccoon . 

_  70®  90 

6r@ 

70 

Opossum . . 

.  10®  25 

10® 

20 

Mink . 

.  1  00®  2  50 

75®  1  25 

Muskrat,  fall . 

7®  10 

6® 

8 

GAME. 


Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen. .  1  £0®  2  00 

Prime,  frozen,  per  dozen .  1  00®  1  25 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair .  1  U0@  1 12 

Western,  per  pair .  60®  65 

Grouse.  Western,  dark,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Western,  pln-tall,  per  pair .  60®  75 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen .  1  50®  1  76 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  1  59®  1  75 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen .  1  00@  1  25 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen .  80®  40 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  1  00®  2  25 

Red  head,  heavy,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Red  head,  light,  per  pair .  40®  60 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair .  40®  80 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  35 

Common,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Babbits,  prime,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Jack  Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  75 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 63  @74 

Bye . 50  ®56 

Barley . 52  @85 

Buckwheat . 78  @85 

Corn . 43  @48 

Cats .  34  @41 


GRASS  SBBD. 

Clover .  9  75  @10  15 

Timothy . 3  60  @  4  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  85 

No.  2 .  65  @  — 

No  3.^ .  60  @  — 

Shlpp.ng .  60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed .  65  &  65 

Clover .  60  ®  55 

Salt....  .  46  ®  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  ®  — 

Short  rye .  35  @  45 

Oat .  40  a  50 

Wheat .  35  @  40 


HONKY 


White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  t  er  lb  ...  .. 

Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Sontuern.  per  gallon . 

....  13  ® 
....  12  ® 
....  10  @ 
....  54® 
....  54® 

....  6U  ® 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  . 

Medium  to  prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1892,  choice . 

...  214® 
...  18  ® 
...  204® 

Common  to  medium . 

Old  olds  . 

...  18 

Paclflc  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice  .... 

Crop  of  1893 . 

Common  to  prime . 

California,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks,  etc . 

...  21  ® 
...  214® 
...  18  ® 
...  7  ® 

...  70  ® 
...  66  ® 

15 

13 

13 

8)4 

«>» 

65 


224 

514 

214 

194 

19 

14 


22 

21 

12 

73 

68 


MB  ATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 6  00 

Poor . 00 

Texans . 3  OO 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  64®  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  54®  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  ® — 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Grassers,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Country  dressed,  prime .  10 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  4 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  34®  44 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 45  00  ®— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  Ib .  4  @8 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @6 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  14®  24 

Pigs,  roasting,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb .  10  @13 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  84®— 
Country  dressed,  60  to  80  lbs  ,  per  lb  . . .  84 

Country  dressed,  80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  ..  74®  74 

Country  dressed,  120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb  .  64®  74 

Country  dressed.  i80  lbs  up.  per  lb  ...  6  ®  64 


@5  80 
@3  75 
®4  25 
@4  30 


@104 

®  94 

®  84 
®  54 


Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  . 17 


@18 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Fair,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb .  . 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2.  per  lb . 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  Ids . 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  50  los . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 


34®  * 

24®  3 

24a  !4 
14®  14 

3  ®  3)4 

14®  2 

1  .'0®  3  00 
7.5®  1  00 
5®  6 


POTATOBS. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  00®2  25 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00(S6  00 

L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00a2  25 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  75 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25®!  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  7.5®2  10 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  f0@l  75 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  180  lbs . 1  37®1  62 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  !68-lb  sack . 1  75®  1  90 

Irish  and  English  Magnnms,  per  168-lb 

^  sack . 1  60@i  75 

German,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  25®2  00 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  f0®l  75 

Sweet.  .!Xtra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.... 3  00®i  00 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  75 


POULTRY- LIVB. 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  ®  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  ®  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  ®  104 

Western,  per  lb .  10  ®  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  7  0  8 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  ®  _ 

Western,  per  nalr . 1  00  @1  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 

Boosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  ®  64 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  ®  84 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  6  ®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  a  10 

DRY-PACKBn. 

Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del.,  good  to  fancy .  12  ®  13 

N.  Ohio  A  Mich.,  prime,  scalded .  11  ®  12 

Other  Western,  scalded,  prime .  11  ®  114 

Western  dry-picked,  prime .  11  ®  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  ®  7 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy .  11  ®  12 

Chickens,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime....  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime  .  8  @  9 

N.  Ohio  A  Mich  ,  scalded  .  74®  8 

Other  Western,  prime .  74®  8 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  4  @  7 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  9  ®  — 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  ®  84 

Western,  prime .  74®  8 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  4  @  7 

Old  roosters,  per  Ih  .  5  ®  _ 

Ducks,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  12  ®  14 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  10  ®  13 

Western,  fair  to  prime .  9  ®  11 

Geese.  Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  11  ®  18 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

per  lb .  7  ®  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  50  @1  76 


It  is  5VELL  to  get  clear  of  a  Cold  the  flrst  week, 
but  It  Is  much  better  and  safer  to  rid  yourself  of  It 
the  first  forty-eight  hours — tho  proper  remedy  for 
the  purpose  being  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant.— A rfu. 
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FARMERS 

B  WHO  MAKE  THE 

/most  money 

'USE  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST? 

jJM35!ROVED  MACHBNERY.l 

\jUST5£ND  rO/)  OUQ  C/PCULAR  OF 

HARROW 

iAND  5EE  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

that’s  what  counts 

CO.,, 

\HIQ0ANUM.C0NN. 


Kstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [I85r 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
Jf>  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  FirP 
Brick  and  Cement. 


SHIP  YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

To  the  old,  reliable  Commission  House, 
(ESTAHT.ISIIEI)  1865) 

S.  H.  c*5  33.  H.  I-noST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  The  RuiiAi.  Nkiv-Yorkeb,  or 
Irving  National  Bank. 


The  Majority  Rules, 

And  when  It  says  Protection  Is  “not  In  It,”  we  sub¬ 
mit.  Have  selected  best  farm  fence  for  tho  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Knocked  down  workmen's  wages,  robbed  agent’s 
commission,  strangled  manufacturer’s  profits  and 
will  serve  up  the  remains  In  a  now  list  January  1 
Nevertheless  tho  «;<)II.,EI>  .NPKINti  FENOK, 
Uself,  stands  unalterably  for  PROTECTION,  now, 
henceforth,  ana  forever. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 

FRRQ  nUFAD  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
LUUO  UllLnr  I  Poultry,  of  tho  most  noted  prize 
,  ,  winning siniins.  Stamp  for  lino 

Illustrated  catalogue.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Florin,  l*si. 


Annals  of  Horticulture 
North  America. 


in 


A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


Set  of  four  volumes.  Including  1893,  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  for  $1.75.  L.  fl.  BAILEY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


14  KARAT 


tL'T  THIS  Ot'T  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  name  mid  address  and  we 
“'ill  send  you  this  wsteh  by  express 
rorexaniinatioii.  A  (hiurunire 
Kiir  5  Yeiirs  anil  einiin  and 
ehiirm  sent  with  It.  Von  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sam|)le 
Itriee,  $2.75,  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  heiiutitully  engraved 
and  warranted  tlie  liest  time¬ 
keeper  in  Hie  World  for  tlio 
money  and  equal  in  aiqiear- 
tnee  to  a  gennine  Solid 
(Jold  Wateli.  Wrne  to-day, 
this  otter  will  not  djqjear 
again. 

THE 

NATIONAL  M  FG. 
— AND— 

IMPORTING  CO. 
334  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  I  LL, 


Three  Great  Book  Offers. 

FEEDING  ANIMALS, 

By  Prof.  E  W.  Stewart,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  most  authentic  work  on 
the  science  of  feeding  live  stock  that 
has  ever  been  written.  Thousands  of 
farmers  feed  their  stock  at  a  loss  be¬ 
cause,  by  not  understanding  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  different  stock  foods,  they  feed 
too  much  of  protein  or  fat.  “Feeding 
Animals”  will  tell  such  farmers  just 
what  they  need  to  know.  The  retail 
price  of  the  book  is  $2.  We  sell  it  at 
that  price,  or  will  send  it  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  R  N.-Y.  for  .$2  75. 

OUR  FARMING, 

BY  T,  B.  TERRY. 

On  another  page  we  give  our  opinion 
of  this  book.  It  is  one  that  every  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  can  read  with  profit.  Price, 
$2,  or  ^2.75  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  INDIA. 

This  remarkable  volume  by  Oen.  Lew 
Wallace,  author  of  Ren  11  ur,  is  having  a 
wonderful  sale.  Edition  after  edition  is 
eagerly  taken  by  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  help  and  inspiration  from  “  lien 
Hur.”  General  Wallace  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  written  two 
(/rcaf  books  in  succession,  for  “The  Prince 
of  India”  is  in  every  way  as  powerful  as 
“  Ren  Ilur.”  It  is  in  two  volumes — 
price  .S2. 50 ;  but  by  special  arrangements 
with  the  publishers  we  are  able  to  offer 
it  with  The  R.  N.-Y,  one  year  for  $.3. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — Ry  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society. .  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Oor.  Pearl  and  Oh  am  hers  Sts.,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  A  FARHER? 

If  SO,  send  for  a  free  sample  of  the  best  Agricultural,  Live  Stock 
and  Family  Journal  in  this  country, 

THE  OHIO  FARMER. 

It  is  a  weekly,  has  been  established  45  years,  employs  the  best 
correspondents,  is  a  large  20-page,  80-column  paper,  and  is  national 
in  everything  except  its  name. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

Add resSi&'X'ZZXS  , 
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SECRETARY  MORTON  AND  THE 
FARMERS. 

Not  a  Very  Popular  Man. 

As  our  readers  know,  The  R.  N.-Y, 
printed  the  substance  of  Secretary  Mor¬ 
ton’s  famous  address  at  the  World’s  Fair 
agricultural  meeting,  and  requested  its 
readers  to  comment  on  it.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  flood  of  letters — a  few  of  which 
are  printed  here.  While  we  cannot  print 
all  that  have  been  received,  we  thank  all 
friends  who  have  expressed  their  views. 

Believes  in  Combination. 

I  emphatically  dissent  from  some  of 
Secretary  Morton’s  views  in  his  Chicago 
address.  That  the  farmer  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  better  by  forming  Granges,  etc., 
than  he  will  by  individual  effort  I  most 
heartily  disbelieve.  Being  thrown  in 
contact  with  each  other,  with  mind  rub¬ 
bing  against  mind,  is  our  need.  “Iron 
sharpeneth  iron,”  etc.  I  mention  one 
point  and  write  on  a  card  so  as  to  com¬ 
pel  brevity.  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
in  Secretary  Morton  since  he  announced 
opposition  to  the  anti-option  bill. 

Waverly,  Tenn.  J.  w.  s. 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  at  work  in  the  field,  doing  the  entire  Work  of  Marking,  Furrowing,  Dropping 

and  Covering,  all  in  One  Operation. 


A  Case  in  Point. 


Plants  six  to  eight  acres  per  day.  Distributes  Fertilizer.  Plants  Corn,  Beans,  Easilage,  etc.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 


Secretary  Morton,  in  his  much-talked 
of  address  says:  “It  (Adam  Smith’s 
Book)  will  teach  him  that  the  relation  of 
supply  to  demand  is  the  sole  regulator  of 
value,  and  that  this  inexorable  law  is 
everywhere  in  its  operations,  touchin  f 
all  things  produced  and  sold,  all  things 
manufactured  and  consumed.”  It  sounds 
well,  doesn't  it  ?  But  let  us  test  this 
poetically  rendered  statement  by  the 
logic  of  facts.  Some  time  last  summer, 
the  pork  ring  of  Chicago,  of  which  one 
Cudahy  was  the  reputed  head,  bursted 
and  Cudahy  became  a  bankrupt.  For 
about  a  year,  the  exact  time  is  not  im¬ 
portant,  this  pork  ring  had  kept  the 
price  of  pork  ranging  from  §18  to  $33, 
the  normal  or  ordinary  price  being  about 
half  that  amount.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  shortage,  the  farmer  who  grew 
the  hogs  got  no  more  for  them  than  be¬ 
fore,  but  every  consumer  of  pork  in  the 
country  was  compelled  to  pay  double  the 
usual  price  for  a  year.  What  becomes 
of  Mr.  Morton’s  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  such  a  case  ?  What  relief  do 
Mr.  Adam  Smith  and  his  collection  of 
axiomatic  sayings  offer  to  the  victims  of 
this  robbery  ?  None  at  all.  We  must 
learn  how  to  grow  pork  at  a  reduced 
cost  in  order  that  the  piratical  Cudahys 
can  get  more  commissions,  put  up  bigger 
jobs  and  grind  us  a  little  closer  between 
the  millstones  of  their  greed. 

A  GRANGER. 

A  Pacific  Coast  Farmer  Talks. 

The  address  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  considered  in  its  true  light,  is  a 
defense  of  the  railroad  corporations,  and 
other  trusts,  and  a  very  poor  argument 
for  free  trade.  The  farmers  of  this 
country  do  not  need  to  study  any  old 
worm-eaten  work  on  political  economy, 
but  should  rather  make  a  study  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  and  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  they  are  undoubtedly  en¬ 
during,  or  in  a  few  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  mortgage  foreclosures,  there  will 
be  very  few  of  the  sturdy  independent 
farmers  of  .whom  Mr.  Morton  speaks. 
They  will  have  to  compete  as  tenants, 
with  a  continous  stream  of  tenants  from 
the  old  world  who  never  knew  any  other 
condition. 

As  to  the  “certain  members  of  the 
human  family  not  discernible  with  the 
naked  eye,”  called  plutocrats,  where  66 
persons  own  property  valued  at  nearly 
two  billion  dollars,  they  begin  to  be  very 
visible  and  also  to  make  this  influence 
felt.  Do  they  invariably  use  their  great 
power  for  good?  The  Secretary,  no 
doubt,  would  argue  that  they  do;  but  the 
average  American  farmer  knows  that 
they  do  not.  No  doubt  it  is  wrong  for 
the  farmer  to  combat,  by  organization, 
their  great  power.  According  to  our 
doughty  Secretary,  his  way  is  every  man 
for  himself,  and  the  devil  for  us  all. 


“THE  POTATO  GROWERS’  FRIEND.” 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Potato  Machinery. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


This  rule  does  not  apply  to  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  the  great  trusts.  Mr. 
Morton,  no  doubt,  considers  it  all  right 
for  them  to  combine  to  get  all  they  can 
from  the  farming  class  and  others. 

The  statement  that  the  farmers  could 
sell  three  times  as  much  produce  if  we 
had  free  trade,  is  the  merest  buncombe. 
Would  Europe  buy  any  more  wheat  of 
this  country  than  she  can  use,  even  if 
we  gave  them  a  bounty  for  sending  their 
goods  to  us?  Suppose  a  grain  dealing 
firm  in  Liverpool  wants  a  cargo  of  wheat, 
do  they  get  down  the  statistics  and  see 
which  country  buys  the  most  of  England? 
No,  they  find  where  they  can  buy  it 
cheapest,  and  there  they  will  buy.  The 
balance  of  trade  would  cut  no  figure 
with  them.  Nations  do  not  deal  with 
nations  in  a  commercial  way.  Individu¬ 
als  of  one  country  trade  with  individuals 
of  another  and  look  after  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
produce  some  other  country  buys  of 
their  country. 

As  to  our  “  woefully  restricted  home 
market  ”  it  is  the  best  market  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  has  to  day.  It  takes  about 
90  per  cent  of  our  grain,  and  practically 
all  of  our  fruit  and  vegetables  Shut  up 
our  factories,  and  where  will  be  our 
home  market  ?  Reduce  wages  still  lower 
if  it  be  possible  to  gat  them  lower,  and 
where  will  be  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  work  min  ?  He  will  have 
to  get  down  to  the  European  standaid  of 
livin  g  or  go  and  comp  ate  with  the  farmer , 
by  becoming  a  tenant  farmer. 

Washington  State.  B.  E.  m. 

Has  Read  “  "Wealtb  of  Nations.” 

In  .1.  Sterling  Morton’s  address  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  advises  farmers  to  read  “Wealth 
of  Nations.”  I  have  been  reading  and 
thinking  over  this  book  for  some  time.  I 
find  things  in  it  that  are  evidently  untrue. 
I  refer  you,  for  example,  to  Book  I.,  chap¬ 
ter  V,  page  40  ;  “  Labor  alone,  therefore, 
never  varying  in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the 
ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the 
value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times 
and  places  be  estimated  and  compared. 
It  is  their  real  price;  money  is  their  nomi¬ 
nal  price  only.”  “But  though  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  labor  are  always  of  equal  value 
to  the  laborer,  yet  to  the  person  who  em¬ 
ploys  him  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  of 
greater  and  sometimes  of  smaller  value. 
He  purchases  them  sometimes  with  a 
greater  and  sometimes  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  goods,  and  to  him  the  price 
of  labor  seems  to  vary  like  all  other 
things.  It  appears  to  him  dear  in  one 
case  and  cheap  in  the  other.  In  reality. 


however,  it  is  the  goods  which  are  cheap 
in  the  one  case  anc  dear  in  the  other.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  labor  does  not 
give  value  to  anything.  A  farmer  gives 
BO  much  for  an  ax,  plow,  or  other  tool, 
not  on  account  of  requiring  little  or 
much  to  make  them,  out  because  they 
will  answer  the  desired  purpose.  I  can¬ 
not  concei/e  of  anything  for  which  I 
would  give  more  on  account  of  its  cost¬ 
ing  much  labor.  Some  three  months  ago 
labor  in  this  community  commanded  $1 
a  day,  now  it  can  be  nad  for  50  cents. 
My  opinion  is  that  labor  has  fallen  in 
value,  but  according  to  Adam  Smith, 
labor  is  at  a  standstill  and  everything 
else  nas  increased  in  value  two-fold. 

Mr  Morton  wishes  to  be  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  1.  Why  farmers  should  not  be 
growing  and  selling  more  grain  at  a 
profit  ?  Because  there  is  no  demand.  2. 
Is  it  not  because  their  natural  world 
market  is  shut  off  to  them  by  law  ?  I 
know  of  no  law  prohibiting  exporting. 
3.  Has  not  legislation  brought  down  the 
price  of  wheat  to  65  cents  ?  Do  our 
tariff  laws  govern  the  price  of  wheat 
throughout  the  world  ?  If,  as  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  claims,  repealing  the  tariff  laws 
would  cause  us  to  raise  three  times  as 
much  grain,  would  not  the  demand  ex¬ 
ceed  the  supply,  and  consequently  lower 
the  price?  Mr.  Morton  wants  to  know 
if  it  is  asking  too  much  to  trade  where 
he  pleases.  With  equal  propriety  1 
might  say,  would  it  be  asking  too  much 
that  I  should  go  where  I  please,  say 
what  1  please  and  do  what  I  please  ? 

Brownsville,  Pa.  S-  C. 


A  CINCINNATI  MIRACLE. 

WHY  MR.  CHARLES  B.  NOBLE  IS  BEING 
CONGRATULATED. 

A  Remarkable  Case  of  Being  Completely 
Carei  of  Paralysis  After  Nearly  Three 
Years  of  Suffering,  and  Emiment  Phy¬ 
sicians  had  Declared  Their  Best  Efforts 
Baffled. 

Newspaper  men,  as  a  rule,  place  little 
'credence  in  patent  medicine  stories  and 
seldom  bother  to  even  read  them.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  how  often  they  are 
called  upon  by  unscrupulous  persons  to 
fabricate  and  publish  stories  of  remark¬ 
able  cures,  and  perhaps  print  a  picture 
of  the  mythical  man  or  woman  supposed 
to  have  been  cured.  That  all  medicine 
advertisements  are  not  mere  “fakes,” 
and  that  all  newspaper  men  are  not 
equally  prejudiced,  is  proven  by  a  story 
publisned  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
of  a  well-known  newspaper  man  wnose 
life  was  saved  by  reading  an  aavertise- 
ment.  So  remarkable  and  interesting  is 
the  story  that  it  is  here  reproduced  as 
published  in  the  Times-Star : 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Noble,  the  well-known 
literateur,  who  has  been  suffering  for 
nearly  three  years  w’ith  paralysis,  was 
upon  the  street  to  day,  cheerful  and  ac¬ 
tive  and  the  recipient  of  congratulations 
from  his  many  friends.  There  is  a  bond 
of  unity  between  all  newspaper  men,  so 
that  Mr.  Noble’s  case  appeals  to  every 
member  of  the  craft,  as  well  as  to  every 


one  afflicted  as  he  was.  Mr.  Noble  has 
spent  the  last  three  years  in  traveling 
from  city  to  city  seeking  skilled  physi¬ 
cians,  to  whom  he  has  appealed  in  vain 
for  relief.  Knowing  this,  a  reporter  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  the  remarkable  cure, 
but  Mr.  Noble,  after  executing  a  jig  to 
show  that  he  was  as  sound  as  he  looked, 
let  the  reporter  into  the  secret  of  his 
cure. 

“  It  was  a  hard  time  I  had  of  it,”  said 
he,  “  but  the  last  medicine  we  take  is 
always  the  one  that  cures,  and  I  have 
t'lken  the  last.  I  w'as  paralyzed  on 
March  9,  1890,  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  David  Williams  Publishing  Company, 
of  New  York  City,  as  their  traveling  re¬ 
presentative  from  Cincinnati.  I  found 
the  traveling  a  great  help  to  me,  both 
in  a  financial  and  a  literary  way,  but 
suddenly  stricken  down  as  I  was  at 
Somerset,  Ohio.  150  miles  from  Cincin¬ 
nati,  I  was  incapacitated  for  both  writ¬ 
ing  and  money  making.  Luckily  my 
literary  productions  had  been  remuner¬ 
ative,  and  I  bad  a  snug  bank  account 
laid  up,  but  these  three  years  have 
made  a  drain  on  it. 

“  I  sought  a  score  of  physicians,  going 
to  the  best  specialists  in  Cincinnati, 
Chattinooga  and  Pittsburg.  Twelve 
Cincinnati  d'ctors  pronounced  my  case 
incurable,  but  I  would  not  give  up.  and 
after  seeking  in  vain  for  relief  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Chattanooga,  consulted  the 
f^est  medical  talent  in  Chicago.  Up  to 
January  17,  1893,  1  had  spent  $3,500  for 
doctors  and  medicine,  and  was  about  to 
give  up  in  despair  when  I  got  hold  of  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People, 
through  reading  the  advertisements. 

“From  the  first  week  of  using  the 
remedy  I  made  a  steady  improvement, 
and  on  April  12  I  put  up  my  cane,  after 
using  it  30  months.  I  certainly  believe 
this  medicine  is  ail  the  proprietors  claim 
for  it,  and  that  it  will  do  all  they  say  it 
will.  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  all  similarly  afidlcted.  Like  many 
who  have  tried  medicine  in  vain,  I  was 
doubtful  of  its  value  at  first,  and  only 
used  it  when  I  grew  desperate.  Now  I 
can  not  praise  it  too  highly.  It  has  re¬ 
stored  me  to  health  and  st'-ength,  and  I 
feel  grateful  accordingly.  Dr.  Whit¬ 
taker  pronounced  it  a  hopeless  case  of 
locomotor  ataxia.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  a  never- 
failing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  loco¬ 
motor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
nervous  headache,  tie  after  effect  of  La 
Grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale 
and  sallow  complexions,  and  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc. 

They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions, 
irregularities,  and  all  forms  of  weakness. 
Taey  build  up  toe  blood  and  restore  the 
glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks. 

Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  form,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and 
the  public  is  cautioned  against  numerous 
imitations  sold  in  this  shape),  at  50  cents 
a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $3.50,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  or  Brockville,  Out. — Adv. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 
Another  Tail  Holder. — Some  one 
asked  recently  for  a  cow-tail  holder.  I 
use  a  soft  cord  suspended  at  the  cow’s 
side.  One  ccw,  a  very  fast  milker,  will 
shoot  her  tail  at  me  more  than  30  times 
at  a  sitting.  I  make  two  turns  at^ound 
her  tail  and  fasten  with  a  half  hitch  bow; 
this  is  very  quickly  done  and  is  untied 
witb  a  single  pull.  e.  l,  s. 

Curing  Hard  Milkers.— On  page  843 
of  The  R.  N  -Y.,  L  D.  Gale  gave  his 
method  of  making  a  cow  milk  easily.  I 
like  my  way  better.  I  make  a  small  plug 
of  hickory  or  other  hard  wood,  lubricate 
it,  and  work  it  up  into  the  teat ;  this  will 
make  the  outlet  any  size  desired.  I  have 
used  a  12-inch  flat  file  for  a  staple 
puller  drawn  out  into  the  shape  shown 
herewith.  I  put  on  a.  wooden  handle.  If 

the  point  can  be  got  in  under  a  staple,  it 
will  have  to  come  out  or  break,  k  o. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Treading  Heifers. — In  winter,  when 
animals  are  getting  very  little  exercise, 
it  strikes  us  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
try  the  experiment  of  letting  heifers 
work  for  a  half  hour  or  so  on  the  tread 
power.  In  summer,  when,  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  case,  the  animals  have  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  walking  in  going  back  and 
forth  from  pasture,  and  often  in  pasture, 
in  order  to  secure  food  and  water,  we 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  add  this 
additional  burden.  It  would  be  likely  to 
overtax  the  animal’s  powers  and  thus 
diminish  her  future  usefulness  as  a  dairy 
animal.  We  would  not  want  to  work  a 
heifer  on  a  tread  power  after  she  was 
with  a  calf.  miller  &  sirley. 

Here's  Your  Condition  Powder. — 
What  ails  my  mare  ?  She  is  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  but  eats  heartily.  There  appears 
on  each  flank,  every  morning,  a  wet  spot 
of  hair  two  inches  wide  and  about  six  or 
eight  in  length.  I  think  she  is  also  trou¬ 
bled  with  worms.  e.  h.  s. 

Rehoboth,  Va. 

Ans. — Your  query  is  too  indefinite  to 
admit  of  a  very  satisfactory  answer. 
There  are  a  great  variety  of  causes  that 
might  cause  the  general  condition  you 
describe.  Give  two  heaped  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  following  powder  on  the  feed  night 
and  morning :  Sulphate  of  iron,  one- 
fourth  pound ;  sulphate  of  soda,  one 
pound  :  powdered  gentian  root,  one-half 
pound  ;  Jamaica  ginger,  one-half  pound  ; 
mix.  If  the  bowels  are  at  all  costive, 
give  three-fourths  ounce  each  of  best 
aloes  and  Jamaica  ginger,  ei'her  as  a  ball 
or  as  a  drench,  and  repeat  the  dose  in 
three  da.ys,  if  the  bowels  are  not  freely 
moved  by  the  first  dose.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

How  Many  Hens  for  a  Bone  Cutter  ? 
— 1.  For  50  or  75  hens  kept  for  eggs 
would  it  be  better  to  buy  a  bone  mill  and 
then  buy  bones  to  cut,  or  to  buy  animal 
meal  for  them  ?  2.  In  raising  chickens, 

would  The  R.  N.-Y  raise  the  cockerels 
for  broilers  or  cut  their  heads  off  as  soon 
as  their  sex  could  be  distinguished  ? 
Dummerston,  Vt.  8.  c.  e. 

Ans. — 1.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  it 
will  take  at  least  100  hens  to  get  good 
interest  out  of  a  bone  cutter.  We  there¬ 
fore  think  animal  meal  would  pay  better 
in  such  a  flock.  We  would  like  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  poultrymen  on  this  point.  2.  It 
would  depend  on  circumstances.  With 
cheap  grain  and  a  good  market  we  would 
put  the  cockerels  by  themselves  and  feed 
them  on  corn  until  sold.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  this  would  be  the  most 
profitable  course.  The  only  man  we 
know  of  who  follows  the  other  plan  has 
a  very  large  flock  which  he  keeps  for 
eggs  alone  and  conducts  operations  with 
as  little  work  as  possible.  Of  course, 
though,  something  would  depend  on  the 
breed. 

A  Feeding  Ration.— My  daily  ration 
for  a  cow  is  40  pounds  of  ensilage,  10 


pounds  of  hay,  6  quarts  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
dried  brewers’  grains,  corn  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  middlings.  Is  that  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  ?  If  not,  how  can  I  improve 
it?  It  makes  O.  K.  butter.  The  past  seven 
days  I  set  552  quarts  of  milk  that  made 
417  spaces  of  cream  which  churned  64 
pounds  of  butter.  Is  not  that  above  the 
average  dairy,  or  must  I  weed  out  again? 

Connecticut.  G.  w.  d. 

Ans — That  is  a  good  ration  ;  the  only 
criticism  we  could  make  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains,  perhaps,  too  much  fat.  We  think 
bran  would  be  cheaper  than  middlings. 
That  is  a  good  cream  record,  but  we 
would  never  grow  weary  of  good  weed¬ 
ing. 

SCRUB  DORSET-HORNED  SHEEP. 

I  NOTICE  an  editorial  note  on  the 
practice  of  some  breeders  of  sending  out 
“third-class  animals  with  first-class 
prices  on  them.”  Let  me  suggest  that  if 
a  man  has  a  complaint  of  this  kind  to 
make  he  should  make  it  explicit,  giving 
name  of  man  from  whom  he  received  the 
inferior  animal,  and  also  sign  his  own 
name  to  the  letter.  An  anonymous  charge 
of  this  kind  injures  all  alike,  innocent 
and  guilty.  Perhaps  some  men  not  well 
versed  in  sheep  might  get  extravagant 
expectations  which  no  sheep  could  fill, 
yet  no  doubt  the  boom  now  on  may  cause 
unscrupulous  breeders  to  sell  rams  that 
should  have  been  wethers  and  ewes  that 
should  have  been  fattened  when  lambs. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Dorset-Horned 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  and  would 
give  my  vote  for  the  appointment  ot  an 
expert  judge  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  make  tours  of  the  country,  visiting 
each  flock  when  there  had  been  appli¬ 
cation  for  registry,  giving  the  registry 
wherein  the  proper  record  and  proof  of 
breeding  could  be  shown — and  adding  to 
each  certificate  of  registry  a  description 
of  the  animal  stating  how  many  points  it 
scored  so  that  no  one  would  care  tc 
register  inferior  specimens.  Buyers  who 
could  not  see  the  animals  they  were  pur¬ 
chasing  would  alsohave  great  confidence 
in  what  they  selected. 

As  to  our  t-'ecretary’  actions  in  causing 
delay  in  registering  animals,  I  think, 
perhaps,  I  have  had  as  much  trouble  as 
any  one,  and  my  trouble  has  been  that 
he  insisted  on  every  detail  being  right ; 
for  instance,  I  had  one  application  re¬ 
turned  because  I  had  not  filled  in  the 
exact  date,  merely  saying  “March,  1893,” 
for  birth  when  it  should  have  read, 
“March  7,  1893.”  I  think  Mr.  M.  A. 
Cooper,  our  Secretary,  is  a  good  man  in 
the  right  place,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes.  A  registry  that  is  not  carefuily 
kept  is  of  no  value,  or  worse. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  out  a  nice  ani¬ 
mal  ;  to  make  a  crate  for  him  and  find 
it  almost  too  small,  and  to  receive  an  ap¬ 
preciative  letter  from  the  buyer  on  the 
arrival  of  the  sheep.  It  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter  from  selling  corn  or  wheat. 
There  is  vastly  more  pleasure  in  it,  if  not 
more  profit. 

T  saw  it  stated  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
“the  Dorset  is  a  very  nervous  sheep.” 
Some  Dorsets  may  be.  My  own  are  the 
very  reverse.  They  are  by  far  the  quietest 
sheep  we  have  ever  handled.  My  ewes 
will  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  my  rams 
like  to  haye  their  heads  scratched,  and, 
when  anything  puts  the  whole  flock  to 
rout,  the  Dorsets  are  always  last  to  leave 
the  field,  which  they  do  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously.  I  very  much  doubt  if  nervousness 
can  be  called  a  characteristic  of  the  Dor¬ 
set  sheep.  j.  E.  WING. 

Woodside  Farms,  O. 


DON’T  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re  lable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World’s  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  yt.,  N.  U  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  in  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co..  Potsdam,  N.  Y.—Adv. 


A  Great  Chance 

to  buy  .Tersey  Cattle  from 

Meridale  Farms 

This  is  tlie  iargest  and  choicest 
ofTering  ever  made  of  M kht da i.k 
•Tkrskys.  A  number  of  cows, 
heifers  and  buii  caivesofthe  linest 
l)reedinK  and  iiKiividualitv  are  in- 
c'uded  in  catalogue  of  ••  ’ofTering 
No.  7,”  wlilch  should  he  iti  the 
hands  of  everyone  wishing  to  buy 
.I(‘rseys.  Prices  lower  than  ever 
liefore  offered  by  us. 

AYER  &  McKinney, 

rimes  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Horse  Owners!  Tr 

GOIVIBAUI.T’S 

'Caustic 
,,  Balsam 

cr-^  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cur* 

thTllPp  blister  ever  used.  Takes 

wie  place  of  jUI  Ilnhnents  lor  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  ail  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAU-rpov 
OB  FIRING.  ImpDs.iibU  to  produce .fcor 

'5  warranted  to  give  satlsfactloi; 
bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  ai- 

use.  Send  for  descrlptlva  circulars. 
'THE  LAWRBNCB-WILLIAMS  CC..  Oievola»<!l,  >,C 


BLANKET 

your  horaewitha 

Aflk  dealer  or  write 


iURLINGTON  ‘‘$TAY-0N." 

'  iturlingtou  itUnketCu.lturlingtonjWlM. 


HENS  PAY 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  IHAUHINK 
CD.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tW~  KBHABl.E  AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE 


HE't'STONE 
DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

THE  MOST  HUMANE. RAPID  ANS 
KUR.thlJ'  KNirr.  OHlMEMARKtr 

foo  PC  UOkMINO  PURPOSES,  AMO  ft  MADC. 
mr  U5t0f  fARMBS  A®  DAIJnrMUl 


SEMO  FOR  CIRCULAfT 

V  .-.C.BR051US.  CCCrJv'JJVILl  L  PA 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

CnvSTAL  La  KB  FAUM  TTlOII-Cr,.AS.'l  ( 
lloi.ai  EiN-miKHiANS,  Kavtnria.  O.  f 
“  Have  used  ‘  Injectlo  Vaginal'  with  great  success, 
every  artitnal  so  lar.  yetting  with  cal.f  that  we  have 
used  It  on.  ’  W.  it.  Duonbeiui  kn,  Manager. 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  HKDS.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  thnt  will  weigh  2.50  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity ;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  ’21.0  pounds,  and  shear!)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  "A  grand  lot  ”  Send  lor  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

GBO.  B.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


Registered  Shropshires 

We  are  offering  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  highly 
bred  owes,  both  Imroried  and  home  bred,  1  ;  lamb  to 
flrst-class  rams.  Write  for  caia  ogue  ►nd  prices. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  found  a  flock.  K.  M.Coi.i.r.v,  Henti  n 
Center,  Yates  Ceuntr,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Keprosentailve 
Of  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby,  of  Michigan. 


to  a)i«  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  am 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNOY’,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


SIMPLEX  -The  nioat  Perfect 

incubator  made. 

Quick  and  certain  ;  Hatchea 
every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
hatch;  Regulates  Itself  auto- 
matlcally;  Keducos  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a  minl- 
inum.  iJest  in  every  way— * 

;  lowest  In  price.  Send  for 

i&KCTii.’c'xria: 

The  improved  Monitor  Inciibator. 

- -  Hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to 

]  its  mer'*3  over  all  other  makes. 

MEDALS  and  DIPLOMA  AWARDED 
AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Large  book  with  cuts  for  stamp. 

,  .  RUY  TUK  BEST. 

!  A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  54, RACE  ST.,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

I NCUBATORS ! 

In-Door  and  Out-Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  FKKHIUMS. 

I  Send  for  lP4-pege  Illustrated  catalogue 
Fralrie  .State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  scd  chsspest  for 
raising  chicks;  40  first  premiums  4,f«0 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

6.  S.  SINGER,  Box  , ,  Cardington,  0. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHIKERV,  WIKONt,  OHIil, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  I). 
He  wll,  send  yon  circulars,  giving  the 
Wuneler/ul  Shoiv  llecord  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  4U0  head  lor  sale. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  hare  now  shipped  .797  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
in  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


jwa  anu  Poland  Ct 
Jersey,  Guernsey 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thorough! 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hum 
and  House  hogs.  Oatalogu 
vlllc.  Chester  C’o..  i*cfij 


75  Pure  Poland  PhiiiaH,  Black  U  S.  strain. 
100  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  7  t  r  11  pounds. 

K.  8.  HAWK,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


POLAND  cmNAR-^;,'rs.“,f,7r. 

hOK  for  the  farrmcr.  tlfty  head  of  Humojer  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOKEN,  Crestone,  Ohio. 


WILD  tyRKtlS 


Iltilf  bred  Prices 
low.  A.  MAKEI.Y, 
(  llftcn  rtta'  Ion. 
Fairfax  County,  Va. 


Delf-Itegulntlng,  Guaran¬ 
teed  gisiil  as  the  Best,  and 
only  ^  I  T,  Send  4c.  stamps 
for  No.  23  ('atalogue  to 
BUCKKYK  I.nOUBaTOK  CO 
fSPKINGKIKI.D,  OHIO 


KEEPERS 


SEND  FOR 

_ _  _  Sample  copy  of 

'CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nTF  Oiinni  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog.  ofDr,C  OUTiLitO 
FRKK. 


A.  I.  ROOT,  Mfdiim,  D, 


HORSES  ■  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  worid. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  urimala,  and  cow»  -wibh  great  record* 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


THflUO-CRESOL-S-K 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Ne 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;si 
pie  by  mail  50C.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  J 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "SKA 

A.  G.  ELLIDT  Si  CO.,  Paper  MannfactarerB, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tHt 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


January  6 


DO  YOU  KEEP  HENS 


PROFIT 


RED  WRAPPER 

WITH 

BLUE  ENDS 

AND 

TRADE  MARK- 

\  ^  on  Every  Roll  of  Genu-  / 
ineNeponset 


.^lakc  Them  Wsirm  anti  Free  IVoiii  Vermin,  and 


Cover  Your  Poultry  Houses,  Top  and  Sides  and  Sheath  Inside  (preventime  vermin)  with 


They  Cost  very  much  less  than  Shingles,  wear  as  long,  absolutely  WATER-PROOF,  FROST 
PROOP"  and  AIR-TIGHT.  Anyone  can  put  them  on.  They  will  save  and  make  you  money. 

Cover  and  Sheath  your  Barn,  all  of  your  Outbuildings.  Protect  your 
Green  Houses,  Hot  Beds  and  Hay  Stacks.  Sheath  your  Houses,  Make  Car¬ 
riage  Covers,  etc.  The  best  thing  made,  and  is  Low  Cost. 


NEPONSET 

CARPETING. 


mpifj 

ONeACHRQLlOrAU  j 

UNUINfNEPmtTi 


WRITE.  We  will  send  you 
Samples  and  Full  Directions 


Price  much  less  than 
oil-c  oih  of  any  kind, 
and  will  wear  lor  years. 


rpADE  MARK 

TER£D 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass 


BEAUTIFUL  PATTERNS, 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS, 


Kvery  Fanner  Should  Keep  It  on  Hand, 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


MATUBB’8  own  PEBT1L.1ZEB. 


SEND  FOR  PAlflPHFETS.  NO  CIlVKf^F 


CANADA  «  AIJilEFO 

UNLHACHED  ■■ 

HABDWOODiF^%^|  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOBEBT  CITY  WOOD  A8H  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Kow.  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers 

THE  MAPES  VEOETABEF:  HANURE, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  RAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

THE  MAPES^  CAHRAGE  MANURE. 


Ui  I  jJT  rn— Full-bred  or  grade  Holstein  Heifers  and 
llurilLU  Calves  at  farmers’ prices.  A  few  pairs 
of  Buff  Leghorns  for  sale.  F.  W.  Bent,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 


Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
heavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATUllfTY  and  SUPERI  *R  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  prodt  as  the 
Hock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  tlock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
eis  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sbe^p, 
though  be  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  bow  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  BUBAL  NEW-TOBKElt, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits,  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  are  being  described  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

_ O  cLo  MnnoR  Frnit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1893.  Address 
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MIXED  PAINT5 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
Tot  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers* 
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'W  stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
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One  hundred  acres  of  choice  land;  four  acres  In 
fruit,  two  acres  In  choice  grapes.  Attractive  9-room 
house:  new  barn  and  Cl, rn  house.  Farm  adjoins  the 
town  ot  Alblo  -,  in  central  lows.  Has  advantages  of 
graded  school  and  seminary.  Sidewalk  from  door  to 
schools,  post-olHce  and  churches.  For  terms  and 
particulars  address 

A.  A.  GARVBR.  Albion.  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 


ppnYII  nrnO  pure  Ground  Bone  Phosphates 
rrnltl  l/rKS  prove  best  results  with  any 
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Scents.  Bone  Fertilizing  Works,  Janesville.  Wls. 
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Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Pbheb. 


orpn  100  to  200  bushels  of  clean,  prime 
i  uLCU.  clover  seed,  free  irom  all  weed 
HAUBERT  &  ADAMS,  Mlffllntown,  Pa. 


CHR  QAI  F  —Baled  Hay  and  Straw.  Buy 
rUli  direct  and  save  money.  Ad¬ 

dress  JONES  &  PENRY,  Radnor,  Ohio. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Fa. 


HOW  THEY  CONDENSE  MILK. 

Driving  the  Water  Out  of  It. 

A  GUEAT  BUSIXK68  STARTED  BY  AMERICANS 

Condensed  nailk  has  grown  of  late  years  into  a  very 
prominent  factor  in  household  life — in  towns  and 
cities,  on  shipboard,  and  especially  for  supplying 
countries  where  dairying  is  unprofitable  or  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Immense  quantities  go  to  Australia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  to  the  more  newly  settled  sections  all 
over  the  world.  Prominent  in  supplying  the  demand 
for  this  product,  are  the  establishments,  of  the  Anglo- 
Swiss  Company.  The  first  factory  this  company  estab¬ 
lished  was  at  Cham,  Switzerland.  It  was  an  American 
brain  that  conceived  the  plan  and  that  pushed  it  to 
completion,  and  while  the  name  would  indicate  a 
different  state  of  affairs,  we  can  justly  lay  claim  to 
what  honor  accrues  from  the  enterprises  thus  begun. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  first  ore  in  1806,  seven 
other  factories  have  been  started  and  are  in  operation 
by  this  company.  Another  was  built  in  Switzerland, 
one  in  Bavaria,  three  in  England,  and  two  in  the 
United  States — one  at  Dixon,  III.,  and  the  other  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  This  last, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  given 
at  Fig.  5,  was  started  in  1882,  and 
has  had  a  steadily  increasing 
business  from  the  beginning. 

What  is  Done  with  the  Milk. 

The  milk  is  delivered  once  each 
day,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  morning  milk  can  be  cooled. 

Arriving  at  the  factory  it  is  emp¬ 
tied  into  a  copper  receiver,  on 
platform  scales,  where  it  is 
weighed,  and  from  which  it  runs 
directly  to  the  story  below.  The 
empty  cans  are  washed  and 
scalded  with  steam,  and  returned 
to  the  farmer — a  very  important 
factor  in  the  business,  insuring 
clean  cans  and  relieving  the 
producer  of  an  arduous  piece  of 
work,  which,  in  most  cases, 
would  fall  on  the  female  end  of 
the  family. 

“What  is  the  next  proceeding 
with  the  milk  ?  ”  was  asked  of 
Mr.  Fellows, -the  superintendent. 

“  It  goes  into  these  copper 
boilers,  where  it  is  heated  almost 
to  the  boiling  point.  This  is  to  kill  germs.  Sugar  is 
then  added,  and  the  milk  passes  into  the  vacuum 
boilers  or  pans,  where  it  is  evaporated.” 

‘  ‘  Tell  us  why  you  evaporate  your  milk  in  a  vacuum?” 

“There  are  many  reasons.  One  is  that  boiled  in 
the  open  air  there  would  be  great  danger  of  scorching 
or  burning  it.  In  these  vacuum  boilers,  milk  can  be 
boiled  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  115  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.” 

Peeping  through  the  glass  set  in  the  door  of  one  of 
the  boilers,  we  could  see  the  milk  boiling  very  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  yet  one  could  easily  hold  his  hand  on  the 
polished  copper  of  the  boiler  without  it  being  burned. 

Making  Every  Edge  Cut. 

“  What  is  the  next  process  ?  ” 

“The  condensed  milk  is  taken  from  the  boilers, 
cooled  and  put  into  cans.” 

“  Is  it  canned  while  cold  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  Step  here  and  see  the  process.” 

Putting  the  milk  into  the  small  cans  is  done  by 
girls.  They  beccme  very  skillful  by  lon,f  practice,  and 
with  hand  on  the  faucet,  will  fill  the  can  just  right, 
at  a  single  gush,  rarely  needing  to  add  to  or  take  from 


the  amount.  Other  girls  put  on  the  little  tin  center, 
which  they  soldered  in  its  place  in  much  less  time 
than  it  takes  us  to  tell  of  it. 

The  process  throughout  seems  a  very  simple  one, 
though  doubtless  there  are  many  trade  secrets  in  it, 
not  visible  to  the  casual  observer.  One  thing  strikes 
the  visitor  at  every  turn — the  extreme  neatness  and 
cleanliness  which  prevail.  Stepping  from  the  room 
where  the  milk  is  canned,  into  the  machine  shop,  the 
fioor  is  seen  to  be  clean  enough  to  use  as  a  dining 
table. 

“  Do  you  also  scrub  the  floor  of  your  machine  shop?” 
was  asked  of  Mr.  Fellows. 

“  Oh  yes.  It  is  regularly  scrubbed  once  a  week, 
and  is  never  allowed  to  become  seriously  soiled.” 

In  an  adjoining  room  were  four  large  vacuum 
pumps,  each  requiring  six  horse  power  actively  at 
work  in  exhausting  the  air  and  steam  from  the  boilers 
where  milk  was  being  condensed.  The  boilers  are 
rated  at  lOO  horse  power,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
st^am  is  used  for  the  various  processes  of  the  work — a 
minimum  being  used  for  motive  power. 

In  the  lumber  room,  vast  piles  of  box  material,  put 


up  in  what  are  known  as  “  shooks,”  lay  awaiting  the 
box  maker.  This  lumber,  coming  from  Maine  and 
Michigan — is  all  cut  into  the  sizes  needed  in  making 
the  small  shipping  cases,  and  a  man  with  a  pile  of  it 
sits  at  a  nailing  machine,  which  does  the  work  of  a 
half  dozin  men,  and  turns  out  the  boxes  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream.  In  the  can  room,  girls  operate  the  various 
machines,  stamping  out  the  pieces  in  the  requisite 
sizes,  putting  them  together  and  soldering  them — 
machines  do  it  all.  Another  machine,  a  most  in¬ 
genious  one,  tests  the  finished  cans  to  see  if  they  are 
absolutely  air-tight,  and  it  never  makes  a  mistake, 
though  doing  the  work  very  rapidly. 

“What  do  you  do  with  all  the  waste — the  bits  of  tin, 
too  small  for  use  as  tin  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Fellows. 

“  Itis  melted  up  and  used  for  such  purposes  as  sash 
weights,  ballast  for  yachts,  etc.  It  is  a  very  brittle 
metal— 'a  little  tin  and  much  steel — most  of  the  plates 
being  made  of  the  latter.” 

The  carpenter  shop  was  another  interesting  place — 
where  all  their  patterns  are  made,  and  any  other  fine 
work  in  the  wood  line.  Like  all  the  other  places,  it 
was  a  model  of  neatness,  a  model  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  farmers  and  dairymen  everywhere. 


Something  About  the  Trade. 

“  How  many  different  brands  of  milk  do  you  put 
up  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Five  :  Milk  Maid,  Rose,  Belle,  Full  Weight  and  Tip 
Top.” 

“These  are  milk  coolers,”  said  Mr.  Fellows,  “  for 
use  on  the  farm.  We  import  them  from  (lermany, 
and,  with  the  duty  on  them,  they  cost  us  about  $40 
each.  We  rent  them  to  our  producers  for  a  nominal 
rent  ” 

The  laboratory  is  a  clean,  neat,  well-lighted  room, 
containing  all  facilities  for  such  chemical  work  as  is 
needed  in  the  business. 

“  Do  ycu  make  quantitative  analyses  of  milk  ?  ” 

I  inquired. 

“  As  a  rule,  we  only  go  far  enough  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  solids  and  fats — that  is  suffiiient  for 
our  purpose.”  ' 

“  Will  legal  milk  content  you  ?  That  is  milk  show¬ 
ing  only  12  per  cent  of  solids,  of  which  three  are  fat  ?” 

“  No,  sir  ;  decidedly  not.  If  a  patron’s  milk  should 
remain  at  that  figure,  he  would  be  notified  of  the 
situation,  and  if  the  milk  were  not  improved,  he 
would  be  dropped  from  our  list. 
Our  average  milk  shows  about 
13  per  cent  solids  and  four  per 
cent  fat,” 

“  How  many  dairies  send  their 
milk  to  you  here  ?  ” 

“About  200.  Oar  combined 
factories  in  Europe  and  America 
use  the  milk  from  about  40,000 
cows.  The  product  from  the 
Swiss  factories  goes  all  over 
the  world — a  good  deal  of  it  is 
sold  in  this  country  to  druggists 
and  by  grocers  with  a  fancy 
trade.” 

“  What  did  you  pay  producers 
for  milk  last  year  ?  ” 

“  A  trifle  over  34— that  is,  add¬ 
ing  the  price  of  milk  for  each  of 
the  12  months  logether,  it  aggre¬ 
gates  that  amount.  That  was  a 
little  better  than  those  who 
shipped  to  the  city  received,  and 
it  has  the  further  advantage  of 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  bad 
debts,  delayed  payments,  stolen 
milk  cans,  etc.” 

“Certainly  those  are  marked 
advantages.  What  feeds  do  you 
exclude  from  the  list  your  patrons  may  use  ?  ” 

“Ensilage,  glucose  meal,  either  wet  or  dry,  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  wet  or  dry,  barley  sprouts,  etc.” 

“  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ?  ” 

“  From  150  to  200,  as  the  production  demands.” 

An  artesian  well,  2,000  feet  'n  depth,  has  been  bored 
on  the  premises,  which  furnishes  about  100  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  This  was  a  very  expensive  piece 
of  work — nearly  half  a  mile  in  depth.  The  water 
would  flow  in  time,  but  it  is  pumped  out,  the  val/es 
of  the  pump  being  400  feet  below  the  surface,  e.  g.  f. 


Many  people  prefer  condensed  milk  for  table  use  to 
that  purchased  from  the  milkmen  in  its  natural  state. 
Others  claim  that  it  is  preferable  for  feeding  infants. 
Certainly  milk  produced,  handled  and  prepared  as 
described  must  be  entirely  wholesome,  and  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  that  sold  by  many  milkmen  who 
peddle  from  door  to  door.  The  methods  of  the  latter 
are  certainly  not  such  as  to  commend  their  product 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  consumption  of  condensed  milk 
is  rapidly  increasing,  even  among  people  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  procure  the  fluid  in  its  natural  state. 


An  Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  Condensed  Mirk  Factory.  Fig.  5. 
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What  They  Say. 

Doubi.k  Baknyakds.— On  almost  all  farms  on  which 
the  writer  has  ever  been,  he  has  noticed  only  one  barn¬ 
yard,  where  there  ought  to  be  two  or  more  ;  the  cows 
run  loose  in  the  yard  where  their  droppings  stick  to 
the  men’s  feet,  the  wagons,  rollers,  etc.,  while  passing 
through  the  yard,  and  they  dodge  into  open  doors  and 
out  of  opened  gates,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
serious  consequences.  A  neighbor  had  one  of  these 
yard",  and  a  mischievous  cow  cropped  off  a  horse’s 
tail  just  as  an  advantageous  sale  was  to  be  consum¬ 
mated.  When  the  horse’s  tail  had  grown  out,  and  the 
horse  was  again  about  to  be  delivered  to  the  buyer, 
this  same  thing  happened  again.  Moral  :  Have  two 
yards.  J  u.  i.. 

East  Carlton,  N.  Y. 

LiTTBK  I’OTATOKS  FROM  CuTTlNGS. — In  ThK  R  N.-Y. 
for  December  23,  T.  E.  P.,  Newton,  Conn.,  tells  how  he 
would  treat  a  s  nail  tuber  or  a  piece  of  tuber  in  order 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  tuber.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Early  Sunrise  was  introduced,  I  received  a 
small  tuber  from  the  introducer,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  I  began  operations  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  by  cutting  the  same  into  single  eyes,  as  T. 
E.  P  suggests,  and  carefully  planting  them  in  flower 
pots.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  had  reached  a  height  of 
three  inches,  I  cut  off  the  tops  and  placed  them  in  the 
sand  of  the  propagating  bench  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
these  were  potted  as  soon  as  rooted,  which  was  in 
eight  or  ten  days.  A  second  and  in  some  cases  a  third 
crop  of  cuttings  was  taken  before  the  first  of  May, 
when  I  had  nearly  300  nice  plants,  in  addition  to  the 
12  or  13  eyes  from  the  original  potato.  I  began  count¬ 
ing  my  prospective  yield,  on  the  basis  of  a  good  hill  of 
large  potatoes  from  each  potted  plant,  bu;  judge  of 
my  disappointment  when  my  plants  in  the  three  and 
four-inch  pots  began  to  form  tubers  the  size  of  peas 
and  smaller  before  I  got  them  transferred  to  the  open 
ground,  when  not  more  than  three  and  four  inches 
high:  Some  of  the  plants  revived  and  made  a  second 
crop  of  young  potatoes  after  being  set 
out,  but  none  grew  to  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  my  crop,  much  of  it 
ripened  up  in  a  short  time  after  trans¬ 
planting  to  the  open  ground,  and  the 
product  was  more  like  a  sack  of  seed 
peas  than  potatoes.  These  diminutive 
tubers  I  saved  until  another  year  and 
planted,  with  the  result  of  a  fairly  good 
yield  of  merchantable  potatoes.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  others  have  had  any 
similar  experience  in  starting  potatoes 
from  cuttings  under  glass,  and  growing 
them  forward  five  or  six  weeks  until  planting  time. 

Idaho  Agricultural  College.  kobert  milliken. 

Down  with  High  Wagons  — I  was  interested  in  John 
(lould’s  quicH  way  of  filling  his  silos,  page  777.  His 
force  certainly  did  a  good  day’s  work  Tne  p  cture 
on  page  778,  however,  appealed  to  my  sympathy  for 
those  boys,  and  prompts  me  to  tell  you  how  we  ac¬ 
complish  quite  as  much  when  we  want  to  make  things 
“hum,”  i.nd  much  easier,  for  the  boys,  at  least,  and 
possibly,  for  the  man  who  cuts  the  standing  corn  :  A 
man  is  provided  with  a  short  scythe — such  as  we  use 
in  cutting  hazel  brush — hung  to  a  regulation  snath. 
Hoy  No.  1  grasps  a  hill  of  corn  or,  if  the  corn  was 
drilled,  as  many  stains  as  he  can  easily  gather  in;  the 
scythe  cuts  it  at  one  stroke  and  they  move  forward. 
An  armful  is  quickly  cut  when.  No.  2  takes  the  place 
of  No  1,  who  hands  his  load  to  the  driver  of  the  low 
wagon  alongside,  steps  to  the  front,  crosses  the  row 
being  cut  and  already  has  bis  hind  about  the  next 
hill  when  No.  2  has  his  arm  full.  In  this  order  they 
move  across  the  field;  no  intermission  in  the  regular 
stroke  of  the  scythe,  no  friction  anywhere;  the  man 
looks  only  to  his  scythe,  the  boys  to  the  corn,  and  the 
driver  to  his  load,  which  he  begins  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  wagon  to  build,  piling  as  high  as  the  stakes,  mov¬ 
ing  forward  and  finishing  at  the  front  end.  By  load¬ 
ing  in  this  way  the  driver  has  solid  footing  on  the 
wagon  bed  while  loading,  easily  and  quickly  relieves 
the  boys  of  their  loads,  and  is  in  position,  at  the  finish, 
to  quickly  take  the  reins  and  get  out  of  the  way  of 
wagon  No.  2. 

It  is  asking  too  much  of  two  boys  to  lift  from  the 
ground  to  a  point  as  high  as  their  shoulders  (see  Fig. 
251,  page  778),*  more  than  50  tons  in  nine  hours,  and 
unnecessary;  because  the  corn  as  it  stands  in  the  field, 
is  already  half  loaded,  a  stroke  of  a  knife  at  the  roots, 
a  slight  impulse  from  the  hand,  and  the  stalk  loads 
itself  across  the  low  wagon  until  half  the  load  is  laid. 
We  practice  this  way  of  cutting  and  loading  when  in 
no  hurry,  or  when  help  is  scarce.  I  insist  that  a  high 
wagcn  is  out  of  place  on  the  farm,  for  any  use  or  par- 
pcse  whatever,  and  especially,  in  handling  ensilage. 
A  temporary  bridge  at  the  cutting  table,  quickly  made 
of  a  few  fence  posts  and  planks,  enables  the  team  to 
raise  the  load,  on  a  low  wagon  to  the  height  of  a  high 


one,  saving  the  boys  a  lift  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
height  which,  on  50  or  60  tons  a  day  means  two  very, 
very  tired  boys.  We  should  remember  that,  as  the 
boy  is  bent,  so  the  man  inclines.  The  great  need  of 
our  farms  to-day  is  straight  men  and  boys,  both  physic¬ 
ally  and  morally.  The  best  farmer  is  always  a  lean 
farmer,  often  leaning  toward  the  town,  and  the  town 
seems  to  have  a  lien  on  his  best  faculties,  if  not  on  his 
farm.  Did  you  ever  see  a  bent  fat  man? 

Lily  Cache.  p.  h.  munroe. 

Heai.thfueness  of  Peat  Bedding. — Your  interro¬ 
gation  mark  on  page  796  against  the  assertion  that  peat 
bedding  has  hygienic  properties,  inasmuch  as  it  tends 
to  destroy  noxious  bacteria,  challenges  further  ex¬ 
planation,  as  I  believe  this  to  be  a  subject  of  sufficiently 
great  importance  to  interest  a  majority  of  The  Rur^d 
readers.  I’eat  bedding  possesses  not  only  the  faculty 
of  firmly  retaining  infectious  micro-organisms,  but  of 
absolutely  destroying  them,  as  has  been  proven  by  the 
exhaustive  investigations  of  Professor  Shroder,  of  Mar¬ 
burg  University.  The  mixing  of  dry  ground  peat  with 
the  evacuations  of  cholera-infected  persons  destroyed 
all  cholera  bacilli  inside  of  two  days,  whilst  if  allowed 
to  remain  without  this  admixture  or  if  diluted  with 
water,  they  kept  alive  and  ready  to  infect  and  propa¬ 
gate  for  months.  Relying  on  the  accuracy  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  seaport  of  Bremen — although  cases 
of  infection  were  repeatedly  carried  there — escaped 
the  late  ravages  of  the  cholera,  because  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ground  peat  was  at  once  enforced  in  all  closets 
and  manure  cisterns.  It  has  besides  been  proven  that 
foot  and- mouth  disease  of  cattle,  and  sheep  rot  are  un¬ 
known  in  stables  where  peat  bedding  is  used,  and  it  is 
not  out  of  the  way  to  predict  that  it  may  afford  equal 
immunity  from  the  widespread  scourge  of  hog  cholera 
and  murrain  of  cattle.  Here  is  a  large  field  for  inves¬ 
tigation  open  to  all  farmers  and  veterinary  surgeons 
who  are  able  to  experiment  with  peat  bedding,  a  field 
in  which  every  effort — however  small  or  humble— may 
contribute  to  establish  a  knowledge  of  incalculable 
value  to  national  interests.  Lastly,  it  is  to  the  inves¬ 


tigations  of  Dr.  Fiirst  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  that 
the  fungoid  disease,  which  has  hitherto  decimated 
the  silkworm,  is  rapidly  exterminated  by  the  simple 
application  of  peat  bedding.  J.  f.  sarg. 

Hessenhof,  Germany. 


THE  FARMER  AS  A  WRITER. 

One  of  the  curious  facts  of  the  present  day  is  that 
while  a  great  deal  of  fault  is  found  with  the  English 
written  by  graduates  of  city  schools,  high  schco’s, 
and  even  the  colleges,  the  agricultural  papers  contain 
thousands  of  pages  written  by  farmers  not  well  edu¬ 
cated,  which  are  clear  and  vigorous  in  style  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  good  English.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  editor’s  revision,  but  I  do  not  think 
editors  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  writing  over 
articles  from  farmers.  Farmers  think ;  they  are 
deeply  interested  in  topics  connected  with  their  busi¬ 
ness,  they  have  ideas ;  and  when  a  man  has  ideas 
about  a  subject  and  is  interested  in  it,  he  can  usually 
find  words  to  express  his  thoughts.  You  may  put  a 
pump,  no  matter  how  finely  painted  and  polished  and 
perfectly  constiucted,  into  a  dry  well  and  you  can  get 
no  water.  So  if  a  high  school  or  college  graduate  has 
no  ideas,  is  not  interested  in  living,  practical  subjects, 
his  training  will  not  enable  him  to  write. 

A  farmer  may  have  good  ideas  and  may  know  many 
valuable  ways  of  doing  farm  work  ;  if  he  can  sit  down 
and  write  them  out  in  a  bright,  clear  and  entertain¬ 
ing  manner  and  send  them  to  The  R.  N  -Y.  or  some 
other  good  farm  paper,  they  will  go  out  to  help  and 
guide  thousands  of  brother  farmers.  My  experience 
is  that  “to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  If  a  man 
tells  others  what  he  learns,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
learn  more  for  himself.  But  the  man  who  tries  to 
hoard  his  knowledge  will  find  it  a  profitless  task. 
You  remember  Bunyan’s  riddle.  “  There  was  a  man, 
some  did  account  him  mad,  the  more  he  gave  away 
the  more  he  had  !  ”  It  is  a  great  help  for  a  clear 
headed,  thinking  farmer  to  write  out  his  thoughts  or 
tell  his  experiences  and  ways  of  attaining  success. 

A  man  is  successful,  and  others  want  to  know  how 
he  achieved  success.  Then  they  sometimes  get  tired 
of  hearing  about  success  and  want  somebody  to  tell  of 
failure.  And  I  must  say  this  feeling  sometimes  comes 


to  me.  Some  writers  are  nearly  always  successful 
and  one  almost  tires  of  reading  about  how  much 
money  these  men  are  making,  and  how  nicely  every¬ 
thing  turns  out  that  they  lay  their  bands  to.  But 
when  a  man  is  doing  well  it  is  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  try  to  help  others  do  well.  It  is  best  to  write  about 
our  failures,  if  we  can  so  do  it  as  to  help  others  to 
avoid  making  the  same  failures. 

Maty  farmers  and  farmers’  wives  have  thoughts 
and  ideas  which  ought  to  be  written  out  and  printed  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  for  those  unaccustomed  to  writing 
to  write  for  publication.  Let  a  person  get  so  full  of 
a  subject  that  he  or  she  cannot  keep  still,  and  a  well 
written  article  is  often  the  result.  Some  people  find 
it  easy  to  write;  it  “  comes  natural  to  them”  people 
say.  But  to  write  so  that  one’s  writing  is  easily  read, 
the  words  correctly  spelled  and  the  sentences  clear 
with  correct  punctuation,  requires  generally  much 
training.  Farmers  need  to  be  able  to  write  out  their 
ideas  in  clear  and  forcible  language  so  that  they  can 
tell  the  editors  of  their  home  and  political  papers  what 
they  want. 

It  does  a  farmer  a  great  deal  of  good  to  write  for 
farm  and  other  papers.  To  write  he  must  think,  and 
mental  work  balances  physical  labor.  It  helps  to  do 
away  with  the  feeling  of  isolation,  if  you  can  sit  down 
and  write  to  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  thousand  people. 
A  man  may  live  in  a  humble  and  lonely  farmhouse, 
seeing  only  a  few  people,  an  insignificant  and  unim¬ 
portant  person,  and  yet  with  his  pen  he  may  speak  to 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands.  There 
was  never  a  time  when,  nor  is  there  another  country 
where,  a  farmer  or  a  farmer’s  wife  can  reach  so  many 
people  as  can  those  of  this  land.  A  dweller  on  the 
farm  who  has  good  ideas  and  can  put  them  into  good 
shape  for  printing  can  wield  a  powerful  influence  for 
good.  But  it  generally  takes  long  practice  to  become 
what  may  be  called  a  ready  and  successful  writer  for 
farm  papers. 

Two  qualities  which  a  writer  needs  are  patience  and 
humility.  He  must  not  think  too  much  of  what  he 
writes,  and  must  be  content  to  wait  or  to  have  his  arti¬ 
cles  returned  or  thrown  into  the  basket 
that  is  ever  yearning  for  rejected  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  writers  of  articles  may 
know  more  about  many  things  than 
I  the  editors,  but  the  editors  know  what  is 
I  required  for  their  papers,  and  he  is  a 
wise  writer  who  accepts  the  editor’s 
judgment  without  a  murmur.  The  col¬ 
umns  of  farm  papers  of  the  best  class 
are  crowded  with  valuable  matter,  and 
^  when  an  editor  has  plenty  of  good 
material  on  hand  and  pouring  in,  he  is 
not  tempted  to  use  poor  articles. 

A  very  necessary  qualification  of  a  writer  is  to  be 
pointed  and  condensed.  If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
do  it,  study  the  editorials  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  know  of  no  other  paper  devoted  to  agriculture  which 
contains  so  much  of  value  on  its  editorial  pages,  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  attractive  and  effective  form.  They  are 
good  models  of  conciseness  and  brevity  in  form.  Brief, 
pointed,  practical,  these  are  three  guide- words  for  be¬ 
ginners.  But  clearness  should  never  be  sacrificed  to 
brevity.  I  have  never  forgotten  a  Rural  article  by 
Dr.  Hoskins  entitled  “  Boiled  to  Death.” 

^  There  are  plenty  of  topics  to  write  about,  many  of 
which  are  almost  untouched  by  the  average  writer. 
The  psychological  side  of  farm  life  is  very  seldom 
written  about,  and  yet  it  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  But  what  every  editor  delights  to  get  is  a  sim¬ 
ple,  plain  statement  of  success  achieved  and  how  it 
was  brought  about,  something  that  is  not  egotistical, 
but  which  will  help  others  to  attain  success. 

J.  W  NEWTON. 


LET  THIS  WAGON  SAVE  YOUR  BACK. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  of  farm  wagons  is  rep¬ 
resented  at  Fig.  6.  The  general  plan  of  construction 
is  pretty  clearly  shown.  The  front  wheels  are  very 
low,  and  the  forward  end  of  the  body  rests  on  the 
bolster.  The  hind  wheels  are  the  ordinary  height  of 
hind  wagon  wheels,  and  the  axletree  may  either  pass 
directly  through  and  the  frame  be  hung  to  it,  or  it 
may  be  of  iron  and  bent,  passing  under,  thus  putting 
it  out  of  the  way,  and  leaving  the  platform  entirely 
clear.  Planks  or  boards  according  to  the  strength  re¬ 
quired,  are  nailed  across,  and  a  stout  plank  bolted  to 
the  under  side  of  the  bed  pieces  at  the  rear  end  forms 
a  step  for  easily  getting  upon  the  platform.  The  sides 
opposite  the  hind  wheels  are  to  keep  the  load  from 
obstructing  the  latter.  The  plan  of  this  wagon  is 
very  simple,  and  almost  any  one  should  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct  it.  The  front  wheels  are  supposed  to  turn  under 
the  bed  pieces,  making  short  turns  possible. 

The  uses  to  which  such  a  wagon  may  be  put  on  a 
farm  are  various.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the 
carting  of  green  corn,  either  for  ensilage  or  soiling 
purposes.  One  man  can  load  and  unload  articles  on 
this  that  would  tax  the  strength  of  two  men  with  the 
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The  Hicks  Low-Down  Wagon.  Fig  6. 
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ordinary  farm  wagon.  Mr,  lILcks  illustrated  this  by 
saying  that  when  drilling  grain,  one  man  would  load 
the  fertilizer  and  bags  of  grain  on  this  wagon,  hitch 
the  drill  on  behind,  and  go  to  the  field  and  unload 
alone.  With  the  ordinary  wagon,  two  men  would  be 
required.  For  drawing  potatoes  in  sacks,  boxes  or 
baskets,  apples  in  barrels,  in  short,  anything  heavy 
requiring  a  wagon,  for  its  transportation,  this  wagon 
is  just  the  thing,  saving  the  high  lifting  and  straining 
necessary  to  load  the  common  wagon. 


THE  LIGHT  BRAHMA  AS  A  BUSINESS  FOWL. 

WflAT  HER  HU3INESS  IS. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  sprightly  Leghorn  that 
figures  so  extensively  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  a  business  hen,  par  excellence.  I  wish  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  my  favorites  for  a  share  of  these  business 
honors.  Where  eggs  alone  are  sought  in  poultry  cul¬ 
ture,  and  white-shelled  eggs — such  as  are  preferred 
in  the  New  York  market — at  that,  I  admit  that  the 
Leghorn  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  though  I  think  the 
Minorca  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival.  B  it  eggs 
are  not  the  only  factors  that  make  up  the  profit  ac¬ 
count  of  poultry-keeping,  and  in  this  connection  I 
wish  to  show  how  Light  Brahmas  earn  m^ney  for 
their  owners,  both  in  meat  and  eggs — particularly 
where  one  ships  eggs  to  such  a  market  as  Boston  and 
some  others  where  uniform'y  colored,  brown  eggs 
command  some  three  or  more  cents  a  dozen  more 
than  those  having  white  shells. 

The  Light  Brahma  is  a  prolific  layer ;  where  it  is 
not  it  simply  advertises  the  fait  that  its  owner  doesn’t 
know  how  to  feed  and  care  for  the  breed.  The  same 
feed  and  care  given  to  Leghorns  will  not  make  Light 
Brahmas  return  the  greatest  profit,  and  it  is  just  here 
I  think  that  so  many  fail  to  make  Brahmas  profitable. 
Such  active  fowls  as  the  Leghorns  are  not  likely  to 
get  too  fat,  even  if  over-fed,  particularly  if  given  free 
range  ;  but,  with  a  Brahma,  two  things  are  important 
— the  giving  of  just  food  enough  to  produce  the  best 
results,  and  keeping  the  birds  everlastingly  scratch¬ 
ing  for  what  is  given  them. 

My  plan  for  getting  the  greatest  profit  from  Light 
B'^ahmas  is  as  follows:  Let  the  birds  be  hatched 
early — in  February  and  March — and  their  growth  be 
forced  right  along  from  the  start.  Some  of  the  cock¬ 
erels  will  reach  the  size  of  “  roasters”  by  the  last  of 
.June,  when  prices  in  the  Boston  market  are  often  40 
or  more  cents  a  pound,  while  all  the  cockerels  can  be 
marketed  at  remunerative  prices  during  the  early 
summer  as  roasting  chickens.  The  pullets  should  be 
laying  in  September,  when  eggs  are  soaring  skyward 
in  price,  and  they  should  lay  steadily  all  through  the 
fall  and  winter,  when  eggs  are  at  their  high¬ 
est.  Then  when  the  price  of  eggs  goes 
down  in  April  and  May,  let  these  hens  be 
quickly  fattened  and  sent  to  market,  where 
they  will  fetch  an  extra  good  price,  for  a 
well-fattened  yearling  Light  Brahma  hen 
makes  about  as  fine  a  piece  of  poultry  meat 
as  one  will  find  in  our  American  arkets, 
where  rich  yellow  legs  and  skin  and  a  large, 
plump  body  are  especially  prized. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  various 
breeds  of  poultry,  and  I  know  of  none  that 
will  lay  a  greater  value  of  eggs  in  a  year 
than  the  Light  Brahmas.  J  do  not  assert 
t'’at  Leghorns  will  not  lay  more  eggs  in  a 
year.  They  will  begin  to  lay  eight  weeks  or 
>  o  before  Brahmas,  hatched  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  great  bulk  of  Leghorn  eggs  so 
far  as  my  experience  in  a  somewhat  cold 
climate  goes,  are  laid  when  eggs  are  com¬ 
paratively  low  in  price,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  Brahma  eggs,  as  I  have  shown,  can 
be  harvested  when  the  highest  figures  are 
ruling.  As  to  prolificacy,  I  may  mention  the  fact 
that  my  own  Light  Brahmas  are  descended  from 
stock  that  made  a  record  of  an  average  of  161  eggs 
each  in  one  year,  in  a  flock  of  not  less  than  50,  and 
the  birds  of  the  present  well  sustain  the  record  of 
their  ancestors. 

Another  superior  point  in  favor  of  the  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  for  the  farmer’s  use  is  their  quietness.  One  can 
hardly  drive  them  over  a  two  foot  fence,  while  I  never 
yet  saw  a  fence,  or  a  farm  building,  for  that  matter, 
that  a  Leghorn  could  not  scale  if  it  felt  so  inclined. 
Again,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  such  fowls  on  a  farm  as 
will  permit  of  poultry  meat  upon  the  table  every 
week  in  the  year,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Leghorn  is 
not  “  in  it,”  nor  can  one  sell  the  cockerels  he  raises 
except  for  a  pittance,  unless  he  hatch  extremely 
early,  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  broilers,  and  then 
the  pullets  so  hatched  would  be  likely  to  moult  the 
first  season.  webb  doxxei.l. 


One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N,-Y., 
jf  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy, 


TELL  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  DORSETS. 

The  R.  N.  Y.  is  deserving  of  much  praise  for  its 
severe  condemnation  of  some  of  the  Dorset  breeders 
for  making  such  extravagant  claims  for  the  breed  and 
then  sending  out  such  inferior-  stock.  Nothing  else 
can  so  much  injure  the  breed.  They  are  good  enough 
if  only  the  truth  be  told  of  them  ;  but  when  they  are 
represented  as  weighing,  the  ewes  in  fair  store  con¬ 
dition  from  150  to  200  pounds  and  the  rams  from  200  to 
350  pounds,  it  is  simply  untrue,  and  the  purchaser  will 
be  grievously  disappointed  when  he  receives  them. 
The  claim  also  that  they  are  “  Dog  proof”  is  entirely 
absurd  and  untrue.  While  they  are  quite  pugnacious 
and  will  fight  among  themselves  and  might  possibly 
drive  away  a  timid  dog,  no  dog  that  is  in  the  “  busi¬ 


ness  of  sheep  killing  ”  would  be  for  a  moment  deterred 
from  attacking  a  Dorset  ewe  or  ram,  either,  for  that 
matter. 

The  Dorset  is  emphatically  a  dairy  breed,  and  has 
the  milk,  form  and  udder,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  quite 
thin  and  flat  just  back  of  the  shoulders;  many  import¬ 
ers  and  breeders  seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  this  breed 
failing.  We  were  among  the  first  importers  of  Dor- 
sets,  and  seeing  their  defect  were  very  particular  to 
buy  from  flocks  as  free  as  possible  from  it.  It  was  in 
this  point  that  our  stock  ram  was  very  strong,  and 
which  gave  him  an  easy  first  prize  over  RoyaLWind- 
sor  when  shown  in  competition  with  him  in  Detroit. 

Being  in  the  early  lamb  trade  we  have  always  sent 
to  the  shambles  all  but  our  choicest  lambs,  and  in  this 
way  have  kept  very  free  from  their  failing.  We  have 
also  cared  for  and  fed  our  flocks  as  nearly  like  the 
English  method  as  possible,  bub  still  our  ewes  in  store 
condition  will  not  average  150  pounds.  Some  will 
weigh  that  but  they  will  not  average  it. 

Dorset  breeders  are  not  alone  in  extravagant  claims 
for  their  stock,  although  I  must  admit,  as  I  have  read 


some  of  their  advertisements,  I  thought  they  were  not 
far  from  the  head  of  the  list.  But  such  practices  are 
reprehensible  and  do  much  injury,  not  only  to  the 
breed  overpraised,  but  to  the  whole  live-stock  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  better  by  far  to  tell  the  truth  and  only  the 
truth,  and  if  customers  are  disappointed  on  receipt  of 
stock,  have  them  find  ttock  better  than  expected,  not 
worse.  Another  thing  that  works  great  harm  is  the 
selling  as  breeders  of  all  stock  raised.  When  a  lamb 
can  be  sold  as  a  breeder  for  .510  even,  the  temptation 
is  too  great  for  many  to  resist  it,  when  it  would  be 
very  much  better  for  the  breed  and  for  the  breeder  if 
all  such  were  sent  to  the  mutton  market,  and  only  the 
best  sold  as  breeders. 

About  one  year  ago,  a  gentleman  in  this  State  to 
whom  I  had  previously  sold  some  Dorsets  applied  for 
prices  on  some  breeding  ewes  in  lamb.  I  named  what 
I  thought  a  fair  price,  but  he  said  he  could  buy  of  an¬ 
other  breeder  whose  advertisement  he  showed  me  for 
considerably  less,  and  from  the  claims  pf  the  advertise¬ 
ment  it  could  not  be  but  they  were  as  good  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  mine.  A  few  weeks  after  he  came  again  and 
I  let  him  have  only  half  the  number  wanted.  After 
he  had  them  selected  and  paid  for,  he  said  he  had  been 


to  see  the  sheep  of  the  other  breeders  and  he  would 
rather  pay  the  price  I  asked  for  mine  than  to  pay  a 
quarter  as  much  for  the  others.  In  sheep  breeding, 
as  in  every  thing  else,  it  pays  in  the  end  to  “  stick  to 
the  truth.”  .i.  s.  woodward 


A  HOME  FAGrORY  FOR  BERRY  PACKAGES. 

WHAT  can’  T  a  man  D  O  W  I  T  II  A  SAW? 

A  Work  Shop  Not  a  Shirk  Shop. 

A  country  home  without  a  workshop  and  a  set  of 
tools  for  doing  plain  and  practical  carpenter  work  is 
without  one  of  the  necessary  conveniences  that  are 
required  in  the  economical  “make  up”  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  a  home.  It  is  true  that  there  are  men 
who  cannot  handle  tools  with  any  degree  of  satis.f,ic- 
t'ou,  even  though  they  be  possessors  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  workshop  and  a  complete  set  of  tools.  There 
are  others  who,  with  only  the  simplest  tools  will  ac¬ 
complish  jobs  of  work  that  would,  under  the  former 
circumstances,  necessitate  the  calling  of  a  carpenter 
with  the  consequent  expenses.  But  the  small  fruit 
grower  may,  if  he  be  gifted  with  a  natural  inclination 
and  ability  to  use  tools,  be  able  to  save  a  great  many 
dollars  as  well  as  many  annoyances  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  by  having  a  home  factory  in  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  himself  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  winter  mak¬ 
ing  and  repairing  crates,  and  overhauling  his  stock  of 
berry  baskets 

Within  35  feet  of  our  house  is  a  spring  of  pure,  soft, 
cold  water,  over  which,  after  laying  a  solid  foundation 
and  headwall  of  heavy  masonry,  I  built  a  two  story 
building,  containing  two  rooms  in  the  basement,  and 
one  room  above.  This  upper  room  being  10  x  16  feet 
makes  a  good  work  shop.  A  tight  flo.r  of  jointed 
boards  keeps  all  dust  and  litter  from  falling  to  the 
milk  and  wash  rooms  below,  while  a  large,  square 
window  gives  good  light.  A  solid  workbench  of  two- 
inch  plank  is  built  just  under  the  window,  across  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  at  the  r’ght,  arranged  on  the 
wall  is  a  good  set  of  tools,  A  few  feet  back  on  the 
right  is  a  foot-power  circular  saw,  carrying  a  six-inch 
saw.  This  is  my  “  fjctory  ”  where  are  manufactured 
crates  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  with  their  corre¬ 
sponding  slides  or  trays,  picking  stands,  carriers,  etc., 
besides  scores  of  other  conveniences  connected  with 
the  small  fruit  business  and  a  country  home.  The  60 
crates  shown  in  the  engraving  (Pig,  8)  are  all  16  quart 
or  raspberry  crates,  complete  with  trays,  and  were  all 
made  last  winter.  In  addition  to  these,  I  made  ten  40- 
quart  crates  complete  with  trays,  also  20  new 
picking  stands,  making  a  total  of  70  crates  and 
20  stands  for  last  winter,  1892-3. 

Good  lumber  for  crates  is  obtained  from  large  hat 
boxes  of  three-eighths  inch  stuff,  which  may 
be  bought  very  cheaply.  The  crate  stuff  is 
ripped  out  very  accurately  and  rap'dly  with 
the  little  circular  saw,  which  has  proven 
itself  a  “little  ripper”  indeed,  as  well  as 
being  almost  perfect  as  a  crosscut.  In  fact, 

I  do  not  use  a  hand  saw  in  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion.  I  use  the  16  quart  size  exclusively  for 
raspberries,  as  it  makes  a  light,  compact, 
attractive  package,  being  only  one-half  the 
length  of  the  standard  bushel  crates.  The  40- 
quart  size  I  use  in  retailing  strawberries,  and 
find  them  very  satisfactory,  as  they  are  light, 
handy,  and  look  very  neat,  being  one  tier 
higher  than  our  standard  bushel.  To  those 
who  order  a  bushel  of  berries  I  almost  invari¬ 
ably  sell  the  40  quarts,  as  they  are  always 
willing  to  “take  cne  crate,”  thereby  dis¬ 
posing  of  eight  extra  quarts  that  they  would 
not  take  were  the  berries  in  bushel  crates. 

This  plan  of  making  our  own  crates  is 
likely  to  be  criticised  by  some  of  our  large 
growers  whose  capital  prompts  them  to 
scorn  ,the  idea  of  making  a  crate.  I  am  not 
writing  at  present  for  the  benefit  of  that  class,  but 
for  those  young  men  who,  like  myself,  are  trying 
to  get  a  start  in  life  with  no  capital  but  a  determined 
spirit  to  “  get  there  ;  ”  and  to  such  I  would  say,  let 
them  criticise.  If  a  few  hard-earned  dollars  may  be 
saved  each  year  by  having  our  own  “  factory”  with 
forms  and  dimensions  for  making  all  kinds  of  berry 
crates,  picking  stands,  reels,  markers,  etc.,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  do  so  ;  and,  if  we  are  gifted  with  the 
easy  use  of  tools,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  useful 
contrivances  that  may  be  constructed  very  cheaply, 
and  with  positive  enjoyment  on  days  that  we  can  do 
nothing  out-of-doors. 

The  cost  of  my  crates,  all  complete  with  slides, 
good  solid  cleated  covers,  hinges  of  new  leather  and  a 
substantial  coat  of  paint,  averages  seven  cents  for  16- 
quart  crates,  and  about  12  cents  for  the  4()-quart  size. 
I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  these  crates  are 
as  neat,  light  and  strong  as  any  crates  made,  costing 
from  50  to  70  cents. 

An  abundant  supply  of  strong,  well-made,  clean 
crates  is  indispensable  to  the  grower  who  wishes  to 
build  up  his  home  market,  and  who  comes  face  to  face 


A  Home  Factory  for  Berry  Crates.  Fig.  8. 
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with  the  consumers  of  his  fruits.  The  man  who  has 
such  a  st'ck  of  crates  has  the  advantage  of  the  one, 
who,  when  berry  harvest  comes,  hies  himself  to  the 
henhouse,  where  some  of  his  crates  have  been  filling 
the  ofijce  of  nests,  coops  and  jails  for  sitters,  resur¬ 
rects  them,  half  full  of  straw,  dirt,  rubbish  and  ‘  ‘fer¬ 
tilizer,”  turns  them  upside  down,  thumps  the  bottom 
a  few  times,  and  proceeds  to  fill  them  with  little, 
sandy,  dirty  berries,  feebly  held  together  by  grimy, 
musty,  tied-together  baskets,  and  hauls  them  away  in 
an  unpainted,  muddy,  rickety  old  wagon.  This  is 
rather  severe  on  that  class,  but  we  sometimes  see  an 
outfit  (?) — horse  and  man  included — that  can  suggest 
no  other  history  than  the  above.  f.  n.  ballou. 


What  Say  ? 

What  About  Ashhs  ? — Will  you  ask  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  exp?rienee  in  the  use  of  unleached  wood 
ashes  as  a  fertilizer  on  corn  ?  How  are  they  used  and 
in  what  quantities  ?  Will  they  burn  the  corn  if  put  in 
the  hill  without  any  mixing  with  the  soil  ?  Has  any 
one  tried  them  mixed  with  washings  along  a  creek  ? 
How  are  they  for  clover  ?  u.  i.  B. 

Wire  Fence  Facts  Wanted. — One  who  has  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  wire  netting  as  fencing,  would  like  to  have 
reports  from  those  who  have.  What  size  mesh  and 
wire  is  best  for  a  lawn  fence  to  turn  poultry,  pigs, 
horses  and  cattle  ?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  use 
two  sizes  of  mesh  in  the  same  fence,  say,  two  feet  of 
two-inch  mesh  at  the  bottom  and  a  three-inch  mesh  at 
the  top  ?  J.  w,  w. 

Ensiuaqe  in  a  Stack.— On  page  831  Mr.  Mapes 
speaks  of  pressing  ensilage  with  a  hay  press,  which 
might  not  answer,  as  the  pressure  would  be  constant, 
but  has  any  of  your  readers  tried  the  Blunt  patent  ap¬ 
paratus,  by  which  the  ensilage  is  stacked  in  a  common 
stack  without  a  silo,  and  pressure  applied  as  needed  to 
keep  the  temperature  suitable  ?  I  would  like  to  hear 
if  any  one  has  had  success  with  it.  s.  o.  i. 


[Every  query  must  be  aooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklns  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  TALK  ABOUT  GREEN  MANURES. 

T.  P.  R.,  New  York. — At  what  stage  of  growth  should 
cow  peas.  Crimson  clover  and  rye  be  plowed  under  for 
manure?  What  are  the  reasons?  Which  is  better,  deep 
or  shallow  covering?  Does  all  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  contained  in  these  crops  be¬ 
come  amtfabie  plant  food?  If  so,  what  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  time  required  for  these  agents  to  be  converted 
into  an  assimilative  form. 

Not  Much  of  an  Opinion  of  Rye. 

It  is  better  to  plow  under  these  crops  when  in  blos¬ 
som,  for  then  the  plants  contain  their  nitrogenous 
compounds,  are  most  easily  decomposed,  and  they 
contain  less  of  woody  fiber  than  when  more  mature. 
The  organic  acids  are  most  abundant  at  the  earlier 
period,  and  in  lands  that  are  “  sour  ”  some  change  in 
time  of  plowing  under  might  be  advisable.  All  .the 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime  becomes 
available  for  plant  food.  The  time  required  for  the 
complete  decomposition  or  rotting  of  the  vegetable 
matter  plowed  under  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions.  In  a  moist 
climate  decay  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  in  a  dry 
one  or  in  a  dry  year.  Decay  would  probably  be  fully 
twice  as  rapid  in  New  York  as  in  Dakota. 

The  chief  benefit  would  be  derived  the  first  and 
second  years  after  plowing  under,  but  the  good  effects 
might  extend  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  conditions  and  nature  of  crops  to  follow  green 
manuring.  As  to  howdeep  to  plow  under  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  In  general, 
plow  to  the  same  depth  you  would  plow  such  a  soil 
were  the  crop  not  to  be  plowed  under.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  much  of  an  advocate  of  using  rye  as  a  manur¬ 
ing  crop  unless  it  be  to  furnish  organic  matter  to  a  soil. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  e.  f.  ladd. 

Put  the  Succeeding  Crop  Close  on  its  Heels. 

Practically  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  of 
a  plowed  under  green  crop  becomes  available  for 
tlie  succeeding  cron.  Both  of  these  fertilizing  in- 
grenients  are  held  by  most  soils  for  comparatively 
long  periods  of  time,  so  that  there  is  little  loss  of 
either  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  if  considerable  time 
elapse  between  the  plowing  under  and  the  growing 
of  the  succeeding  crop.  With  nitrogen  it  is  different. 
There  is  al  ways  more  or  less  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the 


processes  of  decay,  and  the  longer  the  time  the  ground 
is  unoccupied  by  the  succeeding  crop  the  greater  this 
loss.  Hence  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  crop  f  or  green 
manuring,  the  succe'-ding  crop  should  be  nlanted  at 
once  after  plowing  under  the  green  crop. 

Most  plants  contain  a  maximum  of  fertilizing  in¬ 
gredients  when  they  are  in  early  bloom.  At  this 
stage  of  growth  they  are  still  soft  and  succulent,  and 
their  decay  begins  almost  immediately  after  they  are 
under  the  soil. 

Cow  peas  make  a  slow  growth  in  our  climate  in  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  and  are  not  large  enough  to 
be  of  much  value  for  green  manuring  until  Sep 'ember. 
They  could  be  plowed  under  any  time  after  the  middle 
of  September.  If  to  be  followed  with  a  spring  sown 
crop,  the  later  in  the  season  they  are  plowed  under 
the  better. 

Fall  sown  Crimson  clover  will  be  ready  to  plow  under 
about  the  middle  of  June,  provided  it  lives  through  the 
winder.  Sown  in  August,  Crimson  clover  has  pretty 
generally  lived  through  the  winter  in  Connecticut,  and 
has  made  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring.  Spring 
sown  Crimson  clover  will  not  be  in  the  best  stage  of 
growth  for  green  manuring  until  July. 

Fall  sown  rye  will  be  ready  to  plow  under  at  about 
the  same  time  as  summer  sown  Scarlet  clover. 

Spring  sown  lupines  make  a  valuable  crop  for  green 
-  manuring.'  They  will  be  ready  for  plowing  under 
about  the  middle  of  July.  .  chas.  d.  wood.s. 

Storrs  Agricultural  School,  Conn. 

A  Good  Deal  in  the  Plowing. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  ash  and  the  nitrogen  that 
make  up  the  valuable  fertilizing  matter  of  plants. 
All  the  rest  of  the  plant — the  carbonaceous  matters — 
we  believe  are  of  no  special  value  as  food  for  a  new 
race  of  plants,  although  it  may  be  that  this  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  may  have  some  duty  to  perform  in  the 
soil,  perhaps  to  feed  the  nitrogen-gathering  organisms, 
"but  at  any  rate  I  do  believe  that  this  part  of  the 
green  manure  does  play  some  useful  part  in  the  soil 
in  some  way  or  other. 

Leaving  this  out  and  taking  only  what  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  as  a  basis  for  an  opinion,  we  know  that  plants 
contain  most  mineral  and  nitrogenous  matter  when 
they  are  in  full  blossom.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  growth 
that  the  medicinal  plants  are  gathered  for  making 
extracts  or  for  drying,  and  the  farmer  knows  how 
much  better  for  animal  food  the  hay  is  when  cut  at 
this  stage.  By  referring  to  the  standard  tables  of  the 
composition  of  plants  in  any  chemical  work  in  which 
this  information  is  given,  we  find  that  clover  at  this 
stage  has  50  per  cent  more  nitrogen  in  it  and  10  per 
cent  more  mineral  matter  than  when  ripe.  Every 
one  who  has  used  his  common  sense  knows  that  the 
green  stuff  decomposes  much  more  quickly  than  if  it 
were  dried,  at  which  time  it  has  become  woody  and 
hard.  We  find  the  same  applies  to  Alsike  clover  and 
to  Lucern,  so  that  for  this  purpose  we  may  assume  it 
to  be  a  fact,  and  reasonably  believe  that  the  best  time 
to  tu»^n  under  any  plant  is  when  it  is  in  blossom. 

Second,  as  to  the  manner  of  covering  this  green  stuff. 
This  depends,  too,  on  the  chemistry  of  decomposition, 
which  may  teach  us  that  the  larger  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  more  rapid  and  complete  will  be  the 
decay  of  this  organic  matter.  So  that  the  manner  of 
plowing  it  under  is  of  great  importance.  Not  long 
ago  I  read  of  a  leading  farmer  who  had  plowed  under 
a  crop  of  clover,  and  the  next  spring  on  replowing  the 
land  turned  up  the  undecayed  matter  all  black,  but 
still  recognizable.  It  is  easy  for  one  who  has  had 
sufiicient  practice  to  understand  why  this  was  so. 
The  land  had  been  fiat  plowed,  and  clover  simply 
buried  and  covered  from  all  access  of  the  air.  The 
roots  of  the  crop  intended  to  be  fed  by  the  clover  had 
six  or  maybe  seven  inches  of  soil  to  get  through  before 
they  could  get  even  a  smell  of  the  food,  and  thus  the 
food  remained  locked  up,  as  one’s  bread  might  be 
under  an  impenetrable  covering  of  steel  in  a  safe,  and 
no  wonder  if  it  remained  until  the  next  year,  and  the 
man  went  hungry  all  the  time. 

Now  it  is  not  a  question  of  deep  or  shallow  plowing. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  land  is  to  be  wholly  turned,  the 
furrows  flat  and  as  it  is  termed  cut  and  covered.  In 
that  case  it  would  only  be  a  difference  of  degree,  as  to 
the  uselessness  of  the  plant  food  provided  for  the 
crop.  But  it  matters  not  how  deeply  the  laud  is 
plowed  if  the  furrow  slices  be  laid  on  edge  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  for  the  air  may  penetrate  and  the 
green  matter  will  decay  all  the  way  down,  and  the 
roots  of  the  crop  following  will  be  enticed  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom,  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
desirable  food  in  course  of  rapid  decomposition 
and  preparation  for  use.  And  is  it  not  also  very 
clear  that  the  air,  having  the  freest  access  to  this 
turned  under  matter  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  will 
supply  to  the  innumerable  organisms  busy  at  their 
work  on  this  stuff  for  their  subsistence,  more  atmo¬ 
spheric  nitrogen  for  the  growing  crop,  than  if  this 
green  manure  had  been  covered  by  even  as  little  as 


half  the  thickness  of  soil,  but  laid  flat,  and  inverted, 
so  as  to  bury  it  where  it  can  do  the  least  good  ?  Thus 
I  am  free  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  turn  under  any 
kind  of  green  crop  is  to  plow  it  with  lapped  furrows 
just  as  deep  as  the  best  steel  plow  will  put  it,  without 
bringing  up  the  crude  subsoil,  unless  a  very  little  bit 
of  it  at  a  time. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  nitrogen  and  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  plant  food  ?  What  becomes  of  the  corn 
you  put  before  your  pigs  in  the  fattening  pen  in  the 
open  and  fully  accessible  feed  trough  ?  I  have  learned 
one  thing,  if  only  one.  in  the  course  of  my  life  in  the 
field  and  the  barn.  1  his  is  that  animals  and  plants 
are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  in  regard 
to  their  vital  functions.  They  feed,  and  digest,  and 
assimilate  their  food  in  practically  a  similar  manner, 
and  if  any  one  doubts  what  a  plant  will  do  when  it  is 
supplied  with  acceptable  food  in  the  shape  of  manure 
of  any  kind,  stable,  green,  or  artificial,  jnst  let  him 
give  his  crops  the  food,  and  he  will  very  soon  see  what 
they  will  do  with  it.  One  year  I  turned  under  a  crop  of 
clover  which  I  well  remember,  because  my  neighbors 
thought  me  a  lunatic  for  “  wasting  such  splendid  pas¬ 
ture,”  but  when  the  corn  was  ripe,  they  thought  the 
more  than  80  bushels  to  the  acre  proved  me  a  man  of 
some  sense,  at  least.  Yes,  indeed,  every  particle  of 
the  food  elements  of  the  green  crop  will  become  avail¬ 
able  and  will  be  availed  of  by  the  crop,  and  this  the 
first  year,  if  the  crop  be  permitted  to  get  at  it.  and  it  is 
not  buried  f  om  it  by  the  cut  and  cover  method  of 
plowing.  It  is  my  belief,  and  that,  I  think,  of  the 
agricultural  chemists,  that  green  manure  properly 
turned  under  is  as  quickly  exhausted  as  any  artificial 
fertilizers,  because  of  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  suc¬ 
culent  matter  into  its  original  elements,  or.  at  least 
into  such  a  condition  as  to  be  available  for  the  use  of 
the  crops.  In  England  the  remainder  of  any  manur¬ 
ing  after  a  crop  has  been  taken  is  valued  on  a  well- 
settled  principle,  but  I  never  read  of  any  account 
being  taken  of  any  residue  of  a  green-manure  crop. 

Oae  year  I  turned  under  a  heavy  Quack  grass  sod, 
which  by  accurate  weighing  I  estimated  to  b^  equiva¬ 
lent  to  80  tons  to  the  acre.  Eirly  Rose  potatoes  were 
planted  on  it,  and  on  adj  lining  ground  which  was  ma¬ 
nured  with  20  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  The 
yield,  by  measure,  so  as  to  pay  for  the  harvesting  by 
a  share  of  the  crop,  was  a  little  over  600  bushels  on 
the  sod  ground,  an  I  barely  400  on  the  manured  ground, 
per  acre.  On  plowing  the  land  after  the  potatoes,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  manure  were  quite  evident,  but  very  little 
of‘  the  remains  of  the  sod  were  to  be  seen ;  a  discolor¬ 
ation  of  the  soil  here  and  there  in  patches  might  be  seen, 
but  not  a  visible  trace  of  the  structure  of  the  former  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  surface.  The  potatoes  got  all  they  could 
make  use  of,  and  yet  there  was  enough  left  to  make 
over  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  I  am  sure  from 
observation  of  many  growing  crops  on  land  where 
green  crops  have  been  turned  under,  that  the  food  be¬ 
comes  available  in  a  few  days  after  the  planting,  and 
is  continually  becoming  available  as  decay  goes  on  all 
through  the  growing  season,  and  not  much  of  it  is  left 
for  the  second  year.  n.  stewart. 


The  Seeds  of  a  Permanent  Pasture. 

O.  H.  D.,  Springville,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  large  field 
which  I  wish  to  seed  to  be  used  for  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture.  The  land  is  partly  gravel  and  partly  muck, 
inclining  to  clay.  What  kind  of  grass  seed  should 
be  sown  and  how  much  of  each  kind?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  seed  ? 

Ans. — The  first  step  towards  a  good  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  is  to  secure  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil, 
as  small  seeds  require  far  better  preparatory  tilth 
than  do  larger  seeds,  such  as  corn  and  the  like.  Then, 
too,  permanent  pastures,  if  they  are  to  be  really  good, 
require  rich  land,  or  at  least  land  that  has  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  available  plant  food.  The  best  way  to  get 
this  is  by  thorough  cultivation,  and  this  can  best  be 
secured  by  a  summer  fallow.  Toe  land  should  be 
well  prepared  by  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September. 
The  seeds  may  then  be  sown  except  the  clovers,  which 
must  be  sown  in  the  spring.  Fall  sowing  of  the 
grass  allows  it  to  get  something  of  a  start  and  crowds 
out  the  weeds  which  would  appear  and  smother  the 
grass  if  the  seeding  were  done  in  the  spring.  In  most 
localities  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  so  v  Blue 
grass,  as  it  “comes  in”  in  large  quantities.  If  this 
is  not  the  case  at  Springville  a  small  amount  of  Blue 
grass  should  be  sown  with  the  other  grass,  otherwise 
none  should  be  used. 

The  following  amount  and  kinds  of  seeds  should  be 
used  per  acre — the  clovers  to  be  sown  quite  early  in 
the  spring.  L’ghter  grasses,  those  that  weigh  only 
14  pounds  to  the  bushel,  will  have  to  be  sown  separate 
from  the  Timothy  in  order  to  get  good,  even  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Upland. — Three  pounds  Timothy  (Phleum  pratense); 
one  pound  Orchard  grass  (Dac^ylis  glomerata);  one 
pound  Fescue  (Festuca  elatior);  two  pounds  Alsike 
clover  (Trifoiium  hyoridum);  two  pounds  Medium  Red 
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clover  fTrifolium  pratense):  one  pound  Red  Top 
(Agrostis  vulgaris). 

Lowland. — Three  pounds  Timothy;  one  pound  Fes¬ 
cue;  three  pounds  Alsike  clover;  one  pound  White 
clover;  three  pounds  Red  Top. 

After  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  fall  the  ground  should 
be  rolled  with  a  light  roller,  and  some  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  a  time  for  sowing  when  the  seeds  are 
likely  to  germinate  rapidly.  If  the  ground  be  moist 
and  in  good  condition  they  may  be  sown  as  early  as 
the  first  of  August,  if  it  be  dry  and  hot, then  the  sow¬ 
ing  should  be  deferred  to  the  middle  of  September. 

If  possible  the  pasture  should  be  mowed  the  first 
year  instead  of  being  grazed,  in  order  to  give  the  grass 
time  to  form  a  firm  sod.  Some  of  the  grasses  named 
do  not  get  a  strong  hold  upon  the  soil  the  first  year, 
and  if  pastured  heavily  are  likely  to  die  out  during 
the  dry  weather.  If  it  be  rot  convenient  to  mow  the 
first  year,  then  the  grazing  should  be  light.  The  great 
object  is  to  get  a  solid  and  uniform  sward.  If  a  really 
good  permanent  pasture  be  desired  some  plant  food 
must  be  spread  upon  the  land  from  time  to  time,  as 
farm  manures,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  put  upon 
the  land  in  October  and  November,  or  a  light  dressing 
of  a  commercial  fertilizer  composed  of  two  pounds 
phosphoric  acid  to  three  of  potash.  No  nitrogen  reed 
be  used  provided  clover  be  kept  growing,  as  these 
leguminous  plants  will  furnish  all  the  nitrogen  re¬ 
quired.  If  at  any  time  in  after  years  the  land  should 
seem  to  lack  nitrogen  it  will  be  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  clover  has  died  out. 

In  this  case  clover  of  the  ti  ree  kinds  mentioned 
above  should  be  sown  in  small  quantities  upon  the  sod 
and  harrowed  in  with  a  sharp  toothed  harrow  early  in 
the  spring,  while  the  land  is  yet  soft.  The  land  should 
then  be  rolled.  Ordinarily  ther.3  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
starting  a  good  crop  of  clover,  which  in  turn  will  feed 
the  nitrogen  consuming  grasses  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  thereby  the  pastures  will  be  greatly  bene- 
lited  so  that  the  one  acre  should  carry  a  cow  during 
the  six  grass  months.  [ritoF.J  i.  p.  kobkbts. 

Patting:  Run-Down  Soil  on  Its  Feet. 

C.  Ji.  H.,  Blacklnton,  Mass. — I  have  lately  come  into 
possession  of  four  acres  of  land  whicii  is  considerably 
run  down.  What  is  the  best  way  to  reclaim  it  ?  It  is 
a  hillside,  and  faces  the  south.  The  soil  is  mostly 
a  gravelly  loam.  What  kind  of  fertilizers  would  you 
recommend  me  to  use,  and  how  much  ? 

Ans. — We  would  use  a  complete,  high-grade  fertil¬ 
izer  by  all  means.  The  amount  will  be  determined  by 
the  crop.  What  do  you  want  to  raise  on  the  land  after 
it  is  reclaimed  ?  You  cannot  do  better  than  to  get  a 
good  sod  on  it.  Once  in  sod  you  can  do  anything  with 
it  by  adding  the  needed  fertilizers.  One  way  to  work 
it  at  a  pr' fit  will  be  to  plow  the  land  carefully  next 
spring  and  plant  potatoes,  using  at  least  1.200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre.  After  the  potatoes  are  dug  in 
the  fall,  sow  rye  with  Timothy  seed  added,  and  in  the 
spring  sow  clover.  After  harvesting  the  rye,  the  clover 
and  grass  will  follow.  The  latter  may  be  kept  up  for 
years  by  using  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  or  the 
sod  may  be  plowed  for  corn,  cabbage  or  other  crops. 

Plowing  Under  Rye  for  Tomatoes. 

./.  B.  N.,  Salem,  N.  J. — 1.  Is  rye  a  good  green  crop  to 
plow  under  for  tomatoes  ?  2.  Would  40  bushels  of 
lime  per  acre  be  helpful  ?  3.  Would  250  pounds  of 

bone  per  acre  help  the  crop  ?  I  shall  give  the  land  a 
goad  coat  of  manure.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 

Axs. — 1.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  send  to  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick 
for  their  bulletin  on  tomatoes.  That  will  give  you  just 
the  facts  you  need  about  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  the 
crop.  The  use  of  rye  as  a  green  manure  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  disappointing.  There  is  usually  a  heavy  growth 
to  plow  under,  but  unless  manure  or  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  added  the  rye  never  seems  to  give  the  value 
it  should.  2.  If  the  soil  need  lime  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  might  pay — not  otherwise.  3.  The  bone  meal 
will  probably  give  best  results,  but  the  details  of  toe 
field  and  crop  are  so  obscure  that  we  cannot  intelli¬ 
gently  advise.  The  bulletin  mentioned  above  ouglit 
to  help  you. 

What  Ails  American  Wool? 

II.  S.  B.,  Il'ime,  N.  Y. — Why  does  American  wool 
sell  fora  lower  price  under  the  present  protective 
tariff  than  it  has  during  any  year  of  the  last  10  under 
the  former  taiiff  law?  What  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  importation  of  the  old  filthy  rags,  the  cloth  shear¬ 
ings,  and  mill  sweepings  o^  foreign  cloth  mills  since 
the  present  tariff  laws  went  into  effect?  Why  is  this 
increase? 

Axs. — We  can  only  say  ‘‘we  do  not  know”  why  wool 
is  so  cheap.  11  alf  a  dozen  theories  have  been  advanced. 
The  low  prices  are  not  confined  to  this  country  but 
abcurd  all  over  the  world.  The  manufacturers  and 
wool  dealers  general'y  claim  that  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing  the  tariff  has  caused  wool  to  drop  to  practically 
free  trade  prices — that  is,  dealers  have  refused  to  buy 


at  prices  above  what  it  was  estimated  wool  would 
bring  under  free  trade.  The  silver  men  claim  that 
wool  in  common  with  wheat  and  cotton  has  lost  its 
purchasing  power  in  consequence  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  gold  dollar.  Others  claim  that  through  frauds 
in  the  custom  house  certain  wools  are  imported  at 
lower  rates  than  they  should  be,  while  others  main¬ 
tain  that  the  use  of  shoddy  has  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  seriously  to  diminish  the  amount  of  wool  used. 

As  to  importations  of  rags  and  shoddy,  the  statistical 
abstract  shows  that  the  heaviest  importation  of  these 
was  in  1889  when  8,002,209  pounds  were  brought  in. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  ever  since.  In  1891  the 
amount  was  1,185,591  pounds,  and  in  1892  202,992 
pounds,  with  no  great  increase  for  this  year. 

Gas  Tar,  Bees  and  Moles . 

H.  H.  O.,  Northville,  Tenn.—i.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  gas  tar  and  coal  tar?  A  late  RuRxIL 
speaks  of  gas  tar  as  a  tree  wash  to  prevent  rabbits 
eating  the  bark.  2.  Do  bees  eat  grapes,  or  do  the 
birds  peck  holes  in  them  and  the  bees  follow  after  and 
eat  the  grape,  the  same  as  the  mole  digs  under  the 
garden  plants  and  the  bob-tailed  field  mice  follow  and 
eat  the  plants? 

Ans  — 1.  There  is  really  no  difference.  The  substance 
is  a  refuse  in  the  distillation  of  coal  to  make  gas. 
Many  people  call  kerosene  “coal  oil” — they  are  the 
same.  2.  It  is  generally  believed  that  bees  seldom  or 
never  break  open  the  grapes.  They  eat  after  other 
birds  and  insects  have  done  the  damage.  Does  the 
mole  never  eat  plants? 

Tke  Perfect  Blossomed  Keiffer. 

W.  n.  S.,  Eocky  Hill,  N.  J.— lias  the  Keiffer  pear  a 
perfect  blossom  ?  Is  it  improved  in  quality  or  in  any 
way,  by  having  other  varieties  of  pears  near  it  ? 

Ans.— Our  belief  is  that  it  has  a  perfect  blossom. 
We  were  among  the  first  to  fruit  it  in  the  north  and 
heavy  crops  were  borne  though  the  tree  was  not  near 
any  other  pear  tree.  No,  it  would  not  be  improved  by 
being  grown  near  others. 

The  Petting  of  Puny  Plants. 

E.  D.  B.,  Holly,  Mich. — In  what  way  would  The  R. 
N.-Y.  apply  fertTizer  to  crops  that  are  looking  puny 
as  mentioned  on  page  779  ? 

Ans. — Scatter  the  fertilizer  along  the  rows  close 
to  the  plants  and  work  it  in  with  the  cultivator  or 
hoe.  We  think  this  was  answered  in  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Dwyer  last  week.  A  bag  of  good  fertilizer 
will  contain  more  plant  food  than  a  ton  of  manure. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  food  is  more  quickly  available, 
and  a  handful  is  equal  in  fertility  to  a  big  forkful  of 
manure. 

Analyses  of  Clover  Hay. 

IL  C.  B.,  Blair svllle,  Pa. — Was  there  net  a  mistake 
in  your  comparison  of  the  manurial  value  of  Timothy 
and  clover  ?  Why  is  there  so  much  difference  in  the 
analyses  often  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  those  in 
Harris’s  Talks  on  Manure,  as  in  the  present  instance  ? 

Ans. — As  we  explained  later,  the  analyses  for  clover 
and  Timothy  were  transposed.  That  for  clover 
should  have  read  40  pounds  nitrogen,  11  of  phosphoric 
acid  and.  36  of  potash.  This  is  taken  from  analyses 
made  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and  is  a  fair  average 
for  clover.  Harris  gives  for  best  clover  hay  39 
pounds  nitrogen,  3G>^  pounds  potash  and  11  pounds 
phosphoric  acid.  Some  of  our  figures  are  taken  from 
reports  of  special  analyses  and  are  not  intended  to 
show  average  results.  In  these  cases  we  try  to  make 
the  difference  clear. 

The  Growing  of  Tomato  Seeds. 

A.  A.  M.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt — What  is  the  most 
approved  method  of  saving  and  curing  tomato  seeds  in 
large  quantities  ?  Can  the  rest  of  the  tomatoes  be 
used  for  any  purpose  ;  as  catsups,  etc  ? 

Ans  — The  process  of  saving  and  curing  tomato  seeds 
is  a  simple  one.  Grow  the  tomatoes  as  for  market 
except  that  greater  care  is  necessary  to  insure  a  pure 
strain  of  seed,  and  earliness  is  also  a  great  advantage. 
When  the  crop  ripens,  have  ready  a  large  tub  or  vat 
in  some  open  shed,  as  near  the  crop  as  convenient.  A 
good  supply  of  water  should  be  at  hand.  When  the 
tomatoes  are  fully  ripe — overripe  in  fact,  but  not 
decayed,  cut  each  one  in  half  laterally,  and  squeeze 
the  pulp  containing  the  seeds  into  the  tub  ;  the  fieshy 
portion  can  be  saved  for  catsup  if  so  desired,  and  some 
growers  make  quite  an  item  of  this  otherwise  waste 
product.  In  from  two  to  four  days  the  pulp  will  have 
fermented  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pails  of  water 
and  a  thorough  stirring,  the  seeds  will  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  the  pulp  can  be  run  oflf.  Wash  the  seeds 
carefully  and  spread  on  shallow  racks  to  dry.  It  is 
essential  that  they  dry  quickly,  in  order  to  have  a 
bright  color,  and  that  they  be  thoroughly  dry  when 
packed  for  shipment,  otherwise  they  will  heat,  and 
their  vitality  be  destroyed.  Tomatoes  vary  in  the 
amount  of  seed  produced,  but  a  fair  average  is  a  pound 
from  a  bushel.  Prices  range  from  SI  to  $1  75  per 
pound,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  variety.  Toma¬ 


toes  that  have  only  just  begun  to  color  can  be  seeded, 
but  the  work  is  necessarily  slower,  and  the  seeds  do 
not  separate  so  quickly  from  the  pulp.  The  grower 
with  a  conscience  will  throw  out  all  fruit  that  is  not 
true  to  standard,  and  also  that  from  adjoining  plants, 
but  this  can  be  marketed,  so  that  it  is  not  lost.  One 
of  my  neighbors  valued  the  vines  and  green  tomatoes 
left  thereon  late  in  the  season,  as  a  food  for  his  milch 
cows,  but  I  have  never  used  them  for  that  purpose.  If 
one  can  find  a  market  for  the  reed,  it  is  a  profitable 
crop.  CHAS.  riEKSON  AUGUR. 

The  Croshey  Peach  and  Its  Pits. 

H.  II,  Q.,  Nortlivlile,  Term. — Does  the  Crosbey  peach 
come  true  from  the  pit?  Where  cau  the  pits  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  pound  or  quart  ? 

Ans. — The  Crosbey  peach  is  a  native  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and,  probably,  the  most  hardy  and  reliable  bearer 
of  any  peach  in  the  country.  It  has  never  been  claimed 
that  it  would  surely  reproduce  itself  from  the  pit.  All 
the  trees  now  growing  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  propagated  by  budding  ;  still,  it 
belongs  to  the  hardy  type  of  native  New  England  seed¬ 
lings,  which,  very  nearly,  reproduce  themselves  from 
seed.  In  fact,  in  olden  times,  when  there  were  but 
few  varieties  about  and  less  chance  for  admixture  of 
the  pollen,  nearly  all  these  strains  of  peaches  repro¬ 
duced  themselves  very  closely,  if  not  identically,  with 
the  original  type  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  not 
too  closely  allied  with  other  varieties,  seedlings  of  the 
Crosbey  would  come  true  to  name.  I  know  of  no  one 
having  the  pits  for  sale  from  last  season’s  crop,  but 
presume  they  may  be  secured  in  the  coming  fall  from 
the  orchards  of  New  England.  j.  u.  hale. 

How  to  Use  50  Breeding  Ewes. 

R.  1.  C,,  Friend,  N.  Y. — I  have  about  50  grade  ewes 
which  are  due  to  lamb  in  February.  I  am  feeding  clover 
hay  now.  I  have  oats,  corn,  bean  straw,  turnips  and 
potatoes  which  I  can  feed.  Will  Mr.  Woodward  give 
a  few  pointers  in  regard  to  feeding  and  handling  to 
obtain  the  best  results  ?  The  sheep  are  housed  in  a 
good,  roomy  basement.  Will  I  need  a  new  milch  cow 
to  help  feed  the  lambs  ? 

Ans  — Mr.  C.  has  started  on  the  right  plan  by  hous¬ 
ing  his  ewes  in  a  good,  roomy  basement,  proviaiag  it 
is  dry  and  warm.  Ewes  which  will  lamb  in  February 
should  now  have,  every  day,  some  sort  of  green  food. 
He  should  give  the  50  ewes,  if  he  have  enougn  to  do  so, 
one  bushel  of  cut  turnips;  even  two  bushels  would  be 
all  right  after  they  become  accustomed  to  the  food. 
Clover  hay  and  bean  straw  are  both  excellent  for  for¬ 
age  ;  nothing  could  be  better.  Don’t  give  them  any 
corn  ;  better  sell  that  and  buy  bran  with  the  money. 
No  worse  grain  could  be  fed  to  a  pregnant  ewe.  Oats 
are  all  right  if  the  price  be  not  too  high.  With  me, 
they  are  worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  equal  to  i$25  per 
ton.  I  can  buy  bran  for  $15,  and  as  the  bran  is  worth 
more  than  the  oats,  especially  for  ewes  in  lamb,  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  feed  oats. 

If  the  design  be  to  put  the  lambs  into  the  early 
market,  Mr.  C  may  feed  the  ewes  all  the  clover  hay 
and  bean  straw  they  will  eat  with  the  daily  feed  of 
turnips,  enough  bran  to  keep  them  gaining  a  little  up 
to  the  time  of  lambing.  He  may  then  add  to  the  bran 
enough  corn  to  cause  them  to  gain  a  little  while  suck¬ 
ling  the  lambs.  It  would  be  better  if  he  had  a  little 
oil  meal  for  them  also,  and  if  the  lambs  are  to  be 
urged  forward  for  the  early  market  they  should  by  all 
means  have  plenty  of  oil  meal,  as  about  the  first  thing 
they  will  eat  aside  from  their  mother’s  milk  will  be 
N.  P.  oil  meal.  To  this  may  be  added  a  little  corn 
cracked  so  as  to  break  each  kernel  into  about  four  or 
five  pieces. 

Of  course  the  sheep  and  lambs  should  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  fresh  water,  ahd  the  fold 
should  be  kept  clean  and  well  bedded.  A  judicious 
use  of  new  milk  from  a  fresh  cow  will  hurry  the  lambs 
along  quickly  to  market.  ,J.  s.  woodward. 

Salt  Hay  In  Manure. 

C.  N.  B.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Other  things  being  equal, 
would  horse  manure  where  salt  hay  was  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  be  very  much  inferior  to  manure  where  straw 
was  used  ?  It  is  to  be  used  on  truck  and  asparagus. 

Ans. — No.  It  would  be  just  as  good  and  perhaps 
better  for  asparagus.  It  would  be  better  if  you  could 
chop  up  all  the  marsh  hay  before  using  for  bedding. 


Some  Raspberries. — T  A.  P.  Independence,  Mo. — The 
Royal  Church  raspberry  has  thus  far  disappointed  us 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  But  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  make  an  unfavorable  report.  The  Loudon  is  a  very 
different  berrj  It  may  be  called  an  improved  Cuth- 
bert. 


I  CANNOT  farm  without  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  has  been  in 
the  family,  I  think,  for  30  years.  It  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  publishc  d  in  America. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Charles  Lehman. 
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“One  Farmer  I  ”  Called  Him  Down. 

F.  Z.,  Kansas  — Nearly  every  one  saw 
Something  of  special  interest  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  One  thing  in  particular  I 
saw  that  I  shall  always  remember.  One 
night  last  September,  on  Lake  Front, 
We  were  waiting  for  the  fireworks  to 
commence.  As  they  begun  four  or  five 
young  fellows  were  standing  in  the  front, 
and  some  men  sitting  behind,  cried 
“Down  in  front!”  “Down  in  front!” 
All  sat  down  except  one.  The  men  be¬ 
hind  remarked  that  “  he  had  on  white 
panUes  and  didn’t  want  to  spoil  them  ;  ’■’ 
th  s  brought  laughter  from  thousands, 
but  it  had  no  effect  on  him.  At  last 
some  one  cried:  “Look  at  the  one 
farmer,  one  farmer !  ”  This  get  him 
down,  he  could  not  stand  it.  lie  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  Chicago  dude.  The  term, 
“  One  Farmer,  ”  signifies  ignorance,  hard- 
liv  ng  and  hard  dressing,  and  no  wonder 
it  wilted  the  Chicago  man.  When  a 
farmer  is  not  to  be  looked  down  upon 
socially,  is  too  much  of  a  problem  for 
me.  The  younger  class  of  farmers  that 
can  remedy  the  farmers’  position,  find  it 
more  profitable  to  leave  the  farm  unless 
they  have  a  “  show.”  As  for  my  part  I 
have  the  “  show,  ”  and  farm  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  attend  the  agricultural  college 
in  the  winter. 

A  Few  “Bie  Stories.” 

H.  A.  W.,  Chicago,  Ilh. — In  a  trip 
across  the  plains  I  fell  in  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Boise  City,  Idaho,  who  said  that  he 
loaned  a  neighbor  the  money  to  harvest 
the  wheat  on  a  10-acre  field,  to  be  repaid 
when  the  wheat  was  marketed.  He  was 
present  at  the  thrashing  and  marketing, 
and  he  said  that  there  were  102,0  bushels 
sold  at  .'SO  cents  a  bushel.  In  the  season 
of  1879  my  son-in-law  was  engaged  in 
thrashing  wheat  near  Fort  Collins,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  the  season’s  thrashing  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  42,000  bushels,  the  aver¬ 
age  of  which  was  49  bushels  per  acre.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  get  from  55  to  70 
bushels  of  wheat  upon  a  select  piece  of  a 
few  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Collins. 
Tj'he  piece  near  Boise  City,  Idaho,  was 
upon  sage  brush  land  with  proper  irri¬ 
gation.  I  met  another  man  near  this 
same  place  who  said  he  harvested  39 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  a  strip  of  land 
one  by  three  rods.  This  was  to  show  the 
fertility  of  sage  brush  land  when  properly 
irrigated.  On  November  15,  1890,  I  saw 
a  man  drawing  in  his  fifth  crop  of  Alfalfa 
from  the  same  field,  and  he  estimated  the 
yield  at  13^  ton  to  the  acre.  To  me  these 
looked  like  big  figures  until  I  saw  the 
stacks,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  size 
of  them. 

A  Defender  of  the  Bees. 

C.  C.  M.,  Mahengo,  Ill. — On  page  818 
L.  E  R.  L.  asks  why  it  was  that  fruits 
did  so  much  better  for  him  in  Wyoming 
than  in  Nebraska.  It  is  always  a  pleas¬ 
ure  for  me  to  give  information  to  the 
honest  seeker  after  truth,  and  I  would 
gladly  answer  the  question,  but  really  I 
don’t  know.  Possibly  the  climate,  soil, 
or  something  of  that  kind  was  better  in 
Wyoming  than  in  Nebraska.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  fruit  regions.  If  I 
have  the  case  clearly  in  mind,  it  is  this: 
During  several  years’  residence  in  Wyom¬ 
ing  there  were  no  bees  there  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years,  and  L,  E  R.  L. 
was  successful  in  raising  fruits  ;  and  that 
for  the  past  two  years  he  has  lived  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  Nebraska,  and  says:  “We 
had  more  and  better  fruit  in  a  day  in 
Wyoming,  where  we  had  no  bees  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  blossoms,  than  I  have  seen  here 
in  two  years,  with  an  apiary  at  every 
house.”  There  are  off  years,  sometimes, 
even  in  the  best  fruit  regions.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  were  two  such  years  in 
succession  in  Nebraska  ?  Or  do  the  old 
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settlers  say  that  fruit  has  always  done  so 
poorly  there  ?  If  so,  why  do  they  call  it 
“  the  fruit  belt  ?  ” 

But  the  particular  point  at  issue  is  the 
question  whether  the  fruit  did  better  in 
Wyoming  because  there  were  no  bees 
there,  and  whether  it  did  worse  in  Ne¬ 
braska  because  there  were  bees  there.  It 
might  help  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  if  L.  E.  R.  L. 
would  tell  us  whether  the  fruit  crops  in 
Wyoming  were  any  poorer  during  the 
two  years  bees  were  there.  How  was 
that?  And  were  the  crops  any  worse  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  apiary  than 
they  were  five  miles  away  from  any  bees? 
Is  L  E.  R.  L.  sure  that  there  were  no 
bees  within  reach  of  him  until  the  last 
two  years  of  his  residence  in  Wyoming? 
Were  there  none  within  five  miles?  Does 
he  know  for  certain  that  there  were  none 
within  two  miles  of  him  when  he  first 
went  to  Wyoming?  And  if  it  wouldn’t 
be  asking  too  much,  will  he  tell  us  how 
he  knows?  While  he  is  answering  ques¬ 
tions,  will  he  please  tell  us  whether  he 
thinks  the  bees  hurt  the  fruit  in  Ne¬ 
braska?  And  if  so,  what  makes  him  think 
so?  I  mean  aside  from  mixing  varieties.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  varieties  of  seeds  pure, 
bees  make  trouble.  He  says  that  in  Ne¬ 
braska  the  bee  makes  it  impossible  to  keep 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fiowers  pure 
and  true  to  name.  Of  course  that  can  be 
in  no  other  way  than  by  the  bee  fertiliz¬ 
ing  a  blossom  with  pollen  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  plant.  That  settles  the  question  that 
bees  do  fertilize  the  blossoms.  The  re¬ 
maining  question,  then,  is  whether  more 
good  or  harm  is  done  by  such  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  is  the  trouble  the 
bee  makes  for  the  seed  raiser  over¬ 
balanced  bf  fertilizing  blossoms  that 
without  its  aid  wo  aid  remain  unfertilized  ? 
Experiments  made  at  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  showed  that  when  clover 
blossoms  were  protected  against  the  yisits 
of  bees,  but  a  very  stnall  portion  of  seed 
appeared  as  compared  with  those  side  by 
side  visited  by  bees.  The  same  thing  ha,s 
been  established  in  many  ways,  and  fruit 
raisers  have  observed  that,  when  the 
weather  was  such  that  bees  coqld  not 
visit  the  apple  trees  wh,ilein  bloom,  Httle 
or  no  fruit  was  set. 

Another  thing.  It  sterns  to  be  a  law 
of  nature  that  too  close  breeding  is  not 
gpod,  and  that  if  health  and  vigor  be 
desired  there  must  be  from  time  to  time 
introduction  of  fresh  blood,  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  That 
introduction  of  fresh  blood,  or  crossing, 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  caused  by 
the  bee  in  a  large  number  of  important 
plants,  and  when  any  one  thinks  the 
matter  over,  I  think  there  will  be  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  good 
obtained  by  croising  decidedly  overbal¬ 
ances  the  bad.  The  extra  advantage  of 
crossing,  therefore,  taken  with  the  ferti¬ 
lization  accomplished  by  the  bee  which 
would  not  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
means,  leaves  a  large  account  to  the  bee’s 
credit.  As  I  believe  we  are  both  in 
search  of  the  truth,  I  am  heartily  with 
L.  E.  R.  L.,  in  the  desire  that  The  R. 
N,-Y.  may  now  come  to  the  front  Avith  a 
“  thus  saith  the  editor,”  and  thus  end 
the  controversy.  So  I  will  not  take  room 
to  refer  to  the  words  of  able  authorities 
and  of  intelligent  fruit  growers,  but 
leave  that  for  him. 

R.  N  -Y. — We  are  not  ready  for  our 
“  say  ”  yet. 

Pruning  Trees. 

M.  L.,  Malcom,  N.  Y. — I  much  prefer 
to  prune  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
spring,  and  if  the  prospect  of  a  rush  of 
work  is  not  too  great,  I  would  rather 
wait  until  the  buds  have  started  or  even 
until  the  blossoms  have  opened.  It  will 
be  found  that  less  sprouts  will  appear 
after  spring  pruning  than  after  pruning 
at  any  other  time.  Then  the  tree  is  at 
its  best  condition  to  recover  from  in¬ 
juries  and  all  scars  will  heal  more  readily. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  I  prefer  to 
prune  in  spring,  because  spring  pruning 
serves  a  two-fold  purpose:  it  thins  the 


fruit  buds  at  the  same  time  that  it  re¬ 
moves  superfluous  wood.  When  the  fruit 
buds  have  started  it  is  easy  to  remove  a 
part  of  them,  if  they  seem  too  numerous, 
while  in  the  tree,  and  the  strength  of 
the  tree  is  not  wasted  on  useless  and 
worse  than  useless  bloom. 

Of  course  circumstances  must  have 
much  to  do  with  the  time  at  which  such 
work  is  done.  I  would  rather  cut  out 
dead  or  superfluous  wood  from  peach 
trees  in  the  fall  than  not  at  all.  It  would 
do  but  little  injury  to  the  trees,  probably, 
after  growth  had  ceased.  Some  success¬ 
ful  orchardists  trim  apple  trees  in  the 
winter  and  this  has  the  merit  of  getting 
a  part  of  the  work  done  when  there 
is  little  else  which  can  be  done  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 


It  is  a  common  practice  among  those 
who  plant  grape  vines,  to  let  them  grow 
just  as  they  will  during  the  first  season. 
A  dozen  or  more  of  little  crooked  canes 
is  the  result.  In  such  cases  it  would  be 
better,  the  second  year,  to  cut  off  all 
these  little  stems  leaving  only  the  old 

stem,  and  start  again.  When  a  vine  is 
received  from  the  nursery  with  more  than 
one  cane  it  is  well  to  cut  off  all  but  one. 
When  the  buds  of  this  one  cane  start  in 
the  spring,  wait  until  all  possible  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  Then  select  the  strong¬ 
est  shoot  and  rub  off  all  the  other  shoots. 
The  single  shoot  left  should  be  carefully 
tied  to  a  stake  for  support,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  hard  winds. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  prune  grape 
vines?  Our  own  way  has  been  to  prune 
during  the  warm  spel's  of  winter.  Is 
there  any  advantage  in  pruning  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  dry  up  and  fall — say  in  No¬ 
vember? 

Undue  praise  of  any  novelty  offered  is 
sure  to  increase  its  sales  in  the  ratio  that 
the  undue  praise  is  given  a  wide  circula 

tion.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Thi* 
for  the  time  helps  the  introducer  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  But  it  is  only  for  the  time. 
The  more  numerous  the  sales,  the  more 
numerous  the  trials.  The  more  numerous 
the  trials,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
complaints  from  those  who,  through  mis 
representation,  were  induced  to  purchase 
the  novelty  and  make  the  trial.  A  tar 
nished  reputation  is  the  heritage  of  the 
second  year  to  offset  the  money  gain  of 
the  first. 

The  new  rose,  Agnes  Emily  Carman, 
has  now  been  sent  by  the  introducers  to 
every  one  who  applied  for  the  set  of 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 


IN  writing'  to  ndyertlsera  please  always  mentloj. 
Tui  BUBAl,. 


SVly  Wife  and  I 

Believe  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  Is  worth  » 
pound  of  cure.  We  ha4 
dull  heavy  headachMf  a 
little  exertion  tired  w 
greatly,  and  my  aipp«» 
tite  xraa  very  poor.  S* 
we  began  to  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  and  the  e4> 
feet  w'as  like  magic,  re. 
storing  us  to  perfect 
health  and  preventing  se¬ 
vere  slekness  and  doctor’s  bills.”  J.  H.  Touts, 
14.5  12th  St.,  San  Francisco.  Hood's  Cures 

Hood's  Pills  cure  constipation.  Try  a  box* 


In  tliB  Early  Days 

of  cod-liver 
oil  its  use 
was  limited 
to  easing 
those  far 
advanced  in  consumption. 
Science  .soon  discovered  in 
it  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
consumption. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
has  rendered  the  oil  more 
effective,  easy  of  digestion 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Prepared  by  Scott  fi  Rowne,  N.  V.  All  druegiste. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST' 


ATTENTION! 


kSK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  HO  OTHER. 
AVood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Peifeetiixe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 
The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
tlie  wood,  and  makes 
cut  deeper  than  any 
axe.  Ask  your  deale’.j2^  ' 
it.  Send  us  his  n?  ii ' 
he  don’t  keep  it, 
Anti-Trust  Axe.  ''  ' 

Kelly  Axe  Mfu.Co. 

LOOISV!^,  KY. 


Hari'o..',  .worker, 

or  Chuv.n.  wholesale  price  i 
Best.  j.itr»ti^(lCat’lg  f ree  •' 
Send  now:' Q.H.  Pounder.  ^ 
No.  Et,  F».  Atkinson,  Wl».  ' 


FOOT  POWER  MiORIHRY 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 


Wood  or  metal  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  ’  successtully 
c-mpete  wltn  the  lar,ie  shops  oy 
ueimr  our  New  Labor  .'-av  iiji; 
Macliiuery,  ialesi  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  for  prscilcal  shop  use; 
also  for  1  dusinai  Schools.  Home 
Tralnlntf,  eic.  VatalogvMjffe,. 
SENECA  FALLS  AlFo!  C-**.. 


US  Water  Street,,  Beneca  Falls,  New  York. 


you  CAN  SELL 

SAP  PAIL  COVERS. 

We  make  a  metal  one  cheap. 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

57  6I6LEU  STREET,  NILES,  O. 

Also  all  kinds  of  Metal  RooUng  and  Paint, 


THE  BEST 

FEED  MILL  MADE. 


For  Circular  address 

L.  J.  MILLER,  CINCINNATI  OHIO!, 


'ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  ^Leveler; 


Vai 
1 1 
sui 

ull’ 


TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  whic 
Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  i 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  thesameumeciii  ' 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surf, 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  eoult 
prevents  tearing  uprubbish  and  reduces  the  dr: 

.Made  entirely  of  cast  sicel  and  wrouglit  ii 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

C  H  E  A  P  E  S  r  R  I  J  J  I  X  G  IJ  A  R  R  O  \V  C 
EARTH— sells,  for  about  the  same  as  an  erdini 
drag—  eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N.  B.  I  deliver  tree  ci  bi  ard  at  distributing  poiut..^ 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr., 

MENTION  THIS  PAPEK. 


.  30  So. Canal  St.,Ch(ca| 
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Rurallsms—  Continxicd. 

Rugosa  hybrids  which  are  not  yet  ready 
for  distribution.  The  cost  of  this  distri¬ 
bution  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  $400.  But  we 
are  more  than  ^lad  that  we  have  been 
able  to  please  our  friends  in  this  way. 

Theke  has  been  this  winter  an  almost 
unprecedented  demand  for  cut  violets, 
double  varieties,  the  English  double  and 
Marie  Louise.  At  present,  holiday  week, 
small  bunches,  not  over  four  inches  in 
diameter,  are  selling  freely  at  $1.50. 
During  the  football  contest  between 
Princeton  and  Yale,  the  same  sized 
bunches  brought  $3.  What  a  charming 
flower  these  violets  are.  We  have  masses 
of  the  Double  English  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  where  it  spreads  rapidly,  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  the  odor  is  exquisite. 

It  is  a  most  fascinating,  delightfful  little 
gem,  as  charming  in  its  lowly  beauty  as 
is  the  rose  among  the  more  pretentious 
plants  The  one  objection  to  English 
Double  is  that  the  flower  stems  are  short 
and  often  concealed  by  the  leaves. 

Ale  else  equal,  is  a  late  or  an  early 
variety  of  gooseberry  to  be  preferred  V 
Which  is  better  for  market ;  which  for 
home  use,  and  why  ? 

The  Columbus  gooseberry  (Ellwanger 
&  Barry)  ie,  up  to  this  time — in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Ruralisms — the  best  variety  yet 
introduced.  It  is  the  only  large  berry, 
excep';  the  Carman,  that  seems  to  bo 
free  of  mildew.  It  seems  close  to  a  per 
fei:t  gooseberry  for  our  climate.  The 
bushes  are  laden  with  fruit  and,  though 
growing  where  they  receive  the  sunshine 
during  the  entire  day,  the  bcries  have 
not  as  yet  rotted  ;  the  leaves  have  shown 
no  trace  of  mildew.  During  the  past 
season  we  had  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  the  variety  with  the  Carman  (not 
yet  introduced)  growing  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions.  There  was  this 
marked  difference :  The  berries  of  the 
Carman  were  ripe  fully  10  days  before 
those  of  the  Columbus.  Is  this  desirable 
or  not  ? 

The  Carman  plant  is  probably  one  year 
older  than  the  Columbus.  The  berries 
set  upon  it  so  closely  together  that  two- 
thirds  were  cut  out,  Even  then  it  was 
necessary,  later  in  the  season,  to  prop  up 
every  branch.  We  mention  this  exces¬ 
sive  fruitfulness,  not  as  a  favorable  char¬ 
acteristic,  but  merely  as  a  fact.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  fair  promise  that  the 
Columbus  and  Carman  will  supply  the 
long-felt  demand  for  a  large  berry  free 
of  rot  and  mildew, 

Mr.  Lewis  Koesch,  the  well-known 
nurseryman  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  offers 
another  new  gooseberry  of  the  large  sort, 
which  he  has  named  the  Chautauqua. 
From  its  picture  it  seems  about  the  same 
size  as  the  two  kinds  above  alluded  to.  It 


Mr.  Roesch  finds  that  other  varieties 
of  the  English  type,  and  some  said  to  be 
of  American  parentage  even,  mildew 
worse  than  the  Chautauqua.  The  place 
to  plant  the  Chautauqua  is  evidently  in 
the  partial  shade  afforded  by  young  or¬ 
chards  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
mildew. 

The  bush  of  the  Chautauqua  is  a  very 
vigorous,  stout,  stiff,  upright  grower, 
having  the  usual  complement  of  thorns. 

It  should  not  be  planted  closer  than  four 
by  six  feet  apart.  Its  leaves  are  large, 
glossy  and  dark  green.  Its  fruitris  of  a 
beautiful  light  yellow  color,  perfectly 
free  of  spines  and  hair,  veined  and  trans¬ 
lucent,  averaging  in  size  1  to  1 K  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  rather  thick  skinned,  but 
very  sweet  and  of  exquisite  flavor. 

Our  o’d  friend,  the  Ohio  Farmer,  has 
the  following  from  C.  G.  Williams,  of 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio:  -“So  far  The 
R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  has  given  me  more  bushels 
per  a 'rc  of  marketable  potatoes.  To  be 
sure  it  is  a  later  potato— probably  six 
weeks  later — and  as  a  general  thing  late 
potatoes  will  yield  heavier  than  early 
o  les.  The  great  trouble  with  the  Free¬ 
man  is  that  it  sets  altogether  too  many 
tubers  even  when  care  is  taken  to  seed 
light.  On  the  very  richest  loams  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  success,  and  on  a  great 
many  soils  I  hardly  think  it  will  come  up 
to  expectations.  Not  that  it  is  an  inferior 
potato  by  any  means,  but  that  it  has,  J 
fear,  been  overpraised.  All  in  all,  I 
count  Tne  R.  N,-Y.  No.  2  the  beit  potato 
I  have  grown.  Good  quality,  good  size, 
fine  looking,  and  few  small  ones.” 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  early  report  of  the  Free¬ 
man  is  fully  sustained  by  later  reports 
from  disinterested  farmers,  that  is  as  to 
the  large  proportion  of  small  tubers  the 
variety  yields  in  most  soils.  Still,  its  fine 
shape  and  excellent  quality  ought  not  to 
be  belittled. 

Direct. 

- Fkof.  Wm.  Tkelease:  -“Specialism 

is  the  only  way  by  which  rapid  progress 
can  be  made,  and  the  world  now  expects 
it;  but  unless  care  is  taken,  it  dwarfs  the 
individual,  rendering  him  narrow,  and  at 
the  same  time  opinionated,  and  to  this 
extent  lessens  his  usefulness  and  defeats 
its  own  end.” 

- Robert  Craig:  “Cannas  of  the 

Crozy  type  are  destined  to  play  a  grest 
part  in  the  future  of  American  garden¬ 
ing  ;  they  not  only  produce  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  brilliant  bloom,  but  are  als  > 
graceful  in  foliage  and  growth.”^ 

“The  modern  trade  catalogues  must  not 
be  forgotten  among  the  agencies  which 
advance  horticulture.  They  are  educa¬ 
tional  in  a  high  degree,  and  their  illus¬ 
trations  are  faithful  to  nature  more  than 
at  any  previous  time.” 


to  share  with  the  unfortunate  whatever 
prosperity  he  or  she  may  have.” 

“  L3t  economies  begin  at  home  and  not 
abroid.  Let  us  cut  down  our  personal 
expenses  and  leave  our  charities  intact.” 

- Proverb  :  “  Speak  fair  words  and 

you  will  always  hear  kind  echoes.” 

- Buxtok  :  “  It  is  astonishing  how  soon 

the  whole  conscience  begins  to  unravel 
if  a  single  stitch  drops  ;  one  little  sin  in¬ 
dulged  makes  a  hole  yoa  could  put  your 
head  through.” 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  RiiiiAL  New-Youker. 


^n’fLose^ 

Heart. 

PLANT  KElMtY’S  SEEDS 

ttiw  year,  and  make  up  for  lo.st  tliiie.  i 
t  l''eri’y’sSc»‘d  Aiiiiuiil  for  IS'J-l  will  £ 
^  give  you  i..any  valualilo  hint.s  ^ 
gk  ul)oul  what  to  raise  and  how  to 
raise  it.  Itcontalns  I n forma- 
iBktloii  to  l)e  had  from  no  other 
source.  Free  to 
M.  Ferry  & 

Detroit, 


THOMPSON’S  GRMS 


"  S«>ws  (llovcr, 
Timothy,  Atinlla, 
JtedTop,  Flux, 
and  all  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEILS. 
tJO  to 

Aere.s  Per 


Weight  40  lbs.  ^ 

O.E.  THOMPSONS,  SONS,  a 


Bows  any  quantity. 
Jivaily,  Accurately, 


in  wet,  dry  and 
witidy  weather. 


I  I 
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BA  Double  Acting 

■  A  Excelsior  Spray- 

0  \l  ing  Outtlts  prevent 

■  I  Leaf  Blight  4  Wormy 

I  U  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^W 
1  J  yield  of  all  Fruit  antlJ^J'i 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous-  I 
W  ands  in  use.  Send  6  ots.  for  I 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
31^  on  spraying.  CiTculari/r»e, 

Iw  WM. STAHL, Quincy, lll.\ 


S  no  AY  PUMPS 

AM  I  Our  Uurflcld  3vnap..nck, 
■  V  V Double  Empire,  Perfeu* 

H  ties,  and  Little  Uem,leud  ull 

R  S  "ctlhcrt.  b««t  Ie  alwayi  oheapeet, 
H  'iai  tktM  nFAf  Braei  werklng  parts, 
"  AMK  OTBIK  ISkO  8  S  Antomatte  etirrere, 
VanMCSt  aiHei  aad  heavy  liieic.  Semesiber  tha  Oar^eld  U 
Mic  Mly  Imopeaek  that  Is  saaaaved  t*  tt  the  hash.  Writ*  (hr  spa¬ 
tial  prlte-list  aad  he«k  of  iaatmtUeas.  We  aaa  save  you  mtaey. 
mLltt  rOBCE  roar  CO.,  tit  Srlatol  At*.,  LOCKrOST,  JN.T. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

Jj'ox*  1004, 

Is  a  ussful  book  for  taose  who  are  intercBted  In 
gardei  Ing.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bult.s,  soed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  1  he  R.  N.-Y. 

WM.  U  HEUKEltT.  SectlHiiiiiii,  Al  e.  heny,  l*a. 

DO  YOU  WANT  WORK? 

You  can  obtain  It  by  ncUng  as  our  ■  M  g"  jUj 
Our  lerms  are  liberal,  our  stock  |  ^ 

the  largest  and  finest,  our  faclll- 
ties  unoqualed.  Address  W  &  lS.Mn.'ll  OO., 
Genova  Nursery,  Esiabllehed  1S4G.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


/  Ho.t7.Rlver  SI., 
YPSILAHTI,  Mich 


S»ee  our  Duiiiiui*  Root  Cutter  wt  attoUier  paye 

g-SS  ,40  eVERCREENSI  ShadB  and 

Ornamental  trees.  L.ar«e  varieties  of 
S  Spruces,  Pines  and  Arbor  Vitoes,  all 

si  \  sizes  for  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Or- 

namnnt,  to  $20  per  liX).  $4  to  $100 
I>or  KKX)  Received  highest  award  at 
the  WorUPs  J'air.  JUunbrated  (4ita- 
logue  FREE.  Lpcal  ngents  wanted. 
^  nii  i  Kvergreen  Specialist, 

Ui  niLL)  Dundee,  lllinoie* 
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^  CARDEN 
FLOWER 
and  FIELD. 

.•he, Ml  I'olaloeH,  Fruit  Trees, 

I'ltinU  and  Vines  of  tlio  best  01<l 
and  Now  Varieties.  .Send  now  tor 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Il'lain,  neat,  sensible,  truthful.with 
honoat  pricCH.  Free  to  all.  All  will 
want  4>iir  New  Pure  White 
Kjirllest  oil*  all  and  boat.  Sweet 
Corn.  Exti'a  Early  Vennoui. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON.  Ravenna.  0. 


MEW  PE£0H 

I w  ka  wW  I  S»rHtUiB  (inesi  Havered  R<!uch  in 
cu  tlvatloc.  orlglna'ed  and  for  sale  onlv  by  The 
Nfcwatk  Nurseiy,  Vevv  uk,  N  .1  He.  d  for  puiTlcuHrs. 


THE  MOON  Fertilizers  Unprofitable 


Send  to 


Company 

Tor  (  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Your  I  and  Small  Fruits. 

Di!S(:riptivi!  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

VA  THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
,  Morrisvilie,  Pa. 


Very  often  on  scoount  of  a  defictenny  of  Potash. 
Kariners,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecllug  biands  c.mtalnlng  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potasn  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash.  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalrit.  Kor  In- 
forini.tlon  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORK-1,  SilJ  Nassau  Hi.,  N.  Y.  City 


Bsiier  than 
Ever  for  M 


Kstablishcd  i8S6» 


^Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecUng  the  Seeds 
best  adaiited  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  in  getting 
WpB^rom  them  the  be.st  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
VSKm  colored  in  either  sense ;  and  wo  have  taken  great  care  that 
mm  notfiing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  lie  left  out.  Wo 
iiiviteatrial  ofourSeeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 

Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ouglit  to  know  about  our 
Sr  three  warrants;  our  cash  di.scourits;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
f  papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  e.xplained  in 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mas8> 


is  a  chance  seedling  that  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  “the  wonderful  beauty 
and  size  of  the  fruit  and  robust  habit  of 
the  bush.” 

The  first  plants  grown  were  planted  on 
a  warm  gravelly  loam  in  the  shade  of  an 
apple  and  peach  orchard,  excepting  a 
few  which  were  sent  to  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  for  testing. 

So  long  as  the  orchard  remained,  the 
plants  were  perfectly  healthy  and  bore 
annual  crops  that  were  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders.  After  a  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trees  were  removed,  and  then 
the  bushes  commenced  to  mildew.  This 
so  discouraged  Mr.  Roesch  that  he 
stopped  their  propagation,  supposing  all 
varieties  subject  to  mildew  worthless. 
However,  he  soon  received  encouraging 
reports  from  the  experiment  station  say¬ 
ing  that  the  variety  was  very  valuable  in 
spite  of  a  tendency  to  mildew.  That  all 
varieties  of  the  English  type  mildewed 
more  or  less,  and  that  the  mildew  could 
be  readily  overcome  by  spraying  with 
sulphite  of  potassium.  He  tried  the 
remedy  and  found  it  quite  successful.  In 
fact,  he  finds  it  but  little  more  expensive 
than  spraying  for  the  potato  bug. 


- E.  G.  Hill  :  “  Floriculture  has  a 

great  future  in  America,  from  the  fact 
that  the  home  is  the  center  and  citadel  of 
our  American  civilization.” 

“Contrast  the  old  country  burying- 
ground  v-ith  the  modern  cemetery,  and 
see  what  landscape  art  and  fioriculture 
have  done  ;  and  this  work  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  with  a  wide  outlook  for  the 
future.” 

“  The  men  who  elevate  their  profes¬ 
sions  are  invariably  students,  whether  in 
or  out  of  school,  men  who  by  research 
and  study  solve  problems  and  make  rough 
paths  straight.  ” 

- The  Outlook  :  “This  season  a  great 

many  people  find  themselves  forced  to 
scrutinize  rigidly  the  expense  account 
and  save  a  dollar  at  every  possible  point. 
This  is  in  every  way  commendable  and 
healthful,  but  it  ought  not  to  become  a 
new  form  of  temptation.  We  ought  to 
economize  on  ourselves  and  not  on  our 
charities.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to 
suffer  some  privations  rather  than  to 
diminish  the  volume  of  public  benefi¬ 
cence.” 

“  No  man  or  woman  of  any  heart  can 
live  through  this  winter  without  a  desire 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  on  earth, 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  Address 
-  - - -  MAINE. 


CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU 


Save  Time  and  Labor,  and  you  save  Money.  ^ 
You  can  save  all  three  by  using  the  PLANET  JR.  ” 
Labor  Saving  Farm  Tools.  They  will  do  yonr  work 
in  lialf  the  time ;  with  half  the  labor  ;  at  half  the 
cost.  Do  it  better  than  you  can  possibly  do  it  by 
any  other  method.  The  new  PLANET  Jff.  Book  for 
1894  will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  these 
machines.  It  will  give  you  new  ideas ;  fresh  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  open  brighter  prospects  for  the  future.  You 
can  have  it  for  the  asking. 

s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  HOf  Market  St.,  Philada.  A 


FARMS 


Many  Old  CADiaC  that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

m  '  n  1  H"  kA  Bb  't'hc  rich,  loamy  soil  of  MIebiKax  FnrinN  produces  a  fine  crop 

WOrn^UUT  B  iniBllBvB%V  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  Best  In  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  umg 
lime’  low  raU  of  interest.  o.  M.  ItAItXES,  Gtind  GoniniiMNiuiier,  l.unslnu;,  Mich. 
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Address  all  business  cominunlcatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BDUAL  NEW  YOBKEB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oSlce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnK  money. 


SATURDAT,  JANUARY  13,  1894. 

SuBSCHiBEKS  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the 
date  on  the  address  label  of  The  R  N.-Y.  and  to  renew 
a  few  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  subscription 
term.  Our  friends  will  do  us  a  real  service  by  com¬ 
ply’ ing  with  this  request. 

*  * 

That  is  a  remarkable  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sarg 
on  page  18.  These  facts  about  peat  ought  to  add  a 
new  value  to  that  substance.  They  open  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  field  for  investigation,  and  we  hope  some  of 
our  American  chemists  and  veterinarians  will  take 
ho’d  of  the  matter.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  of  the 
experiment  stations  to  do  a  good  work. 

«  » 

Goveknob  Floweb,  of  New  York,  suggests  a  new 
legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Harvest  Day,  “  for  stim¬ 
ulating  interest  in  agricultural  matters  and  enjoying 
the  season  of  harvest.”  lie  would  like  to  have  it  in 
some  way  connect  with  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse, 
This  idea  of  a  distinct  and  general  farmers’  holiday  is 
not  bad.  It  is  c  rtiinly  as  appropriate  as  our  present 
Labor  Day,  and  we  think  the  farmers  could  use  it  to 
good  advantage.  * 

Mb.  Hibge  w'ants  to  know,  page  30,  if  we  cannot  say 
something  about  this  government  seed  distribution 
that  will  reach  the  ears  of  the  powers  that  be  I  No, 
we  don't  tbink  so.  Life  is  too  short  and  political 
patronage  too  long.  Our  honored  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  he  has  cut  down  the  cost  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  saved  Uncle  Sam  some  money.  May  be  he 
will  stop  at  that.  The  economy  that  sends  Southport 
onion  seed  to  Southport  for  testing  is  certainly  unique. 
*  ■» 

A  CEBTAIN  brand  of  milk  retails  in  this  city  at  15 
cents  per  quart,  which  seems  like  an  exorbitant  price. 
It  is,  however,  produced  at  extra  cost  for  a  special 
purpose.  In  London  is  a  dairy,  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  where  milk  is  sold  at  75 
cents  per  pint  It  is  asses’  milk  and  is  chiefly  con¬ 
sumed  by  consumptives  and  delicate  infants.  The 
milk  is  said  to  be  very  thin  and  slightly  sweet.  Its 
high  cost  is  because  of  the  small  quantity  given  by 
each  animal.  ^  ^ 

The  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  con¬ 
tains  a  report  on  the  condition  cf  the  poultry  and  egg 
industry.  It  gives,  in  30  pages,  interviews  with  poultry- 
men  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  them  are  so  brief 
that  there  is  little  to  be  learned  from  them,  yet  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  matter  started  in  this  way.  We  hope 
it  will  lead  to  more  work  in  this  line.  A  singular 
statement  is  made  about  the  egg  business  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  Four  wholesale  dealers  alone  handle  yearly 
888,000  dozens  of  eggs,  which  were  brought  in  car-load 
lots  from  outside  the  State. 

«  * 

An  illustration  of  the  differing  manurial  properties 
of  stable  manure,  a  complete  fertilizer  and  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  seen  in  the  heating  properties  of  coal,  dry 
wood  and  kerosene  oil.  Take  a  ton  of  coal,  a  cord  of 
wood  and  a  barrel  of  oil.  There  may  be  about  the 
same  amount  of  heat  in  each,  but  it  is  locked  up  in 
different  forms.  The  coal,  like  the  manure,  gives  out 
a  steady  and  prolonged  heat.  It  is  bulky  and  covers 
a  large  amount  of  waste  that  is  left  in  the  form  of 
coal  ashes.  The  wcod  can  be  made  to  give  up  its 
heat  much  faster  and  with  much  less  waste  in  ashes, 
while  the  oil  burns  faster  still  with  practically  no 
waste.  Again,  grind  the  coal  into  a  fine  powder  and 
it  will  burn  almost  as  readily  as  the  oil.  Or,  if  we  could 
grind  the  manure  up  as  fine  as  the  fertilizer  it  would 
be  almost  as  available.  A  big  chunk  of  dry,  hard  wood 
in  an  old-fashioned  air-tight  stove,  lasted  as  long  as  the 
slow  burning  coal  in  our  modern  burners.  There  are 
straw  burners  in  use  out  West  in  which  hay  and  straw 
are  packed  so  tight  that  they  give  out  a  slow  heat  for 
12  hours.  Of  what  advantage  is  the  slowly  burning 
fuel?  Do  we  buy  it  because  it  is  slow  as  though  that 
were  an  advantage?  No,  when  the  fire  is  once  started 


we  aim  to  keep  up  a  good,  steady  heat,  using  the 
article  that  provides  this  heat  cheapest,  whether  it  be 
coal,  peat,  wood, or  oil  in  a  lamp.  It  ought  to  be  the  same 
with  manure.  We  should  use  that  form  of  plant  food 
that  will  keep  the  plant  growing  all  through  its  life 
at  the  least  cost  per  unit.  Why  give  stable  manure 
credit  for  being  slow?  ,  ^ 

In  traveling  through  the  country  one  striking  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  East  and  the  West,  especially  the 
middle  West,  is  the  much  smaller  number  of  wind¬ 
mills  in  the  East.  Only  here  and  there  one  is  seen, 
while  in  the  agricultural  parts  tf  the  West  the  land¬ 
scape  is  usually  thickly  dotted  with  them.  This 
power,  though  fickle,  is  free,  and  needs  only  harness¬ 
ing  to  be  made  a  useful  servant.  The  most  common 
use  for  a  windmill  is  for  pumping  water,  but  there 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  it  may  be  made  help¬ 
ful  to  the  farmer,  such  as  grinding  feed  and  running 
various  kinds  of 'light  machinery.  The  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  windmills  the  past  few  years  render  them 
more  serviceable,  and  the  lessened  cost  makes  them 
more  available.  They  should  be  found  on  many 
farms  where  pumping  is  now  done  by  hand.  Wind 
power  is  cheaper  than  hired-man  power. 

*  « 

The  reports  of  the  recent  brief  war  in  South  Africa 
have  not  attracted  much  general  attention.  The  pub¬ 
lic  have  seemingly  decided  that  England  was  simply 
conquering  another  little  province,  and  that  was  about 
all  there  was  to  it  In  truth,  however,  this  little  war 
may  be  far  reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  commerce 
and  agriculture  of  the  world.  Within  or  near  the  con¬ 
quered  province  are  some  of  the  richest  gold  mines 
now  known.  The  effect  of  a  greatly  increased  output 
of  gold  within  the  next  few  years  can  hardly  help  be¬ 
ing  beneficial,  as  was  the  case  in  the  interval  following 
the  opening  of  the  California  mines.  The  province  is 
also  said  to  contain  vast  beds  of  nitrate  of  po'^ash.  A 
cheapening  of  this  substance  would  have  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  fertilizer  trade — providing  cheaper  and 
higher  grade  goods.  So  it  may  be  that  when  the 
English  drove  the  savage  black  king  out  of  this  terri¬ 
tory,  they  did  more  for  the  world  than  they  bargained 

Of  all  the  cranky  notions  emanating  from  suppos¬ 
edly  sensible  people,  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  are 
in  relation  to  the  national  flower.  Ballots  and  con¬ 
tests  innumerable  have  been  held,  and  this  and  that 
organization  and  individual  have  decided  positively 
the  ffower  that  shall  be  the  national  floral  emblem  of 
the  great  American  people.  The  trailing  arbutus,  the 
rose,  the  sunflower,  and,  not  least,  our  useful  corn 
plant  have  all  been  thus  honored.  But  the  country  is 
too  vast  and  its  flora  too  varied  to  have  all  unite  upon 
any  one.  Recently  the  peop.e  of  Salem,  Mass.,  held  a 
festival  in  the  interest  of  corn  as  the  national  flower, 
and  straightway  a  Philadelphia  crank  protests  against 
their  action,  claiming  a  copyright  on  the  words, 
“American  National  Flower,”  and  accusing  the  origin¬ 
ators  of  this  festival  of  thievery  in  using  the  words 
without  due  credit  to  the  writer.  The  next  thing  we 
know  some  one  will  be  claiming  a  copyright  on  the 
whole  English  language.  Long  live  King  Corn  !  Long 
live  our  National  flower  ! 

*  « 

The  writer  put  up  a  new  stove  two  months  ago  and 
since  then  has  carried  from  the  cellar  every  ounce  of 
coal  used  in  it.  It  used  up  an  immense  amount  of 
fuel  and  still  did  not  give  wholly  satisfactory  heat. 
Investigation  proved  that  the  draughts  could  not  be 
nicely  regulated.  If  we  closed  them  we  could  not  get 
heat  enough ;  if  we  opened  them  we  had  too  much 
heat,  and  wasted  fuel.  A  damper  in  the  stove  pipe 
gave  just  the  check  needed  and  we  have  been  able  to 
save  enough  coal  to  run  a  grate  fire.  Before  that,  fuel 
was  wasted  in  heat  that  went  up  the  chimney.  Now 
we  get  the  benefit  of  it.  That  stove  is  like  most  men. 
They  waste  time  and  energy  by  doing  too  much  or 
too  little.  When  they  do  too  much  there  is  a  surplus 
wasted  ;  when  they  do  too  little  it  is  almost  all  wasted 
because  the  job  amounts  to  little.  Such  men  need  a 
damper — a  regulator — and  the  place  for  it  is  inside 
the  head.  It  may  be  a  question,  though,  whether  the 
average  man  most  needs  a  damper  or  a  draught. 

«  « 

The  Dorset  Horned  Sheep  Breeders  held  a  short 
session  last  week.  We  took  pains  to  send  them  copies 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  containing  the  article  printed  two 
weeks  ago,  but  they  did  not,  apparently,  see  fit  to  take 
notice  of  it.  That  is  their  affair — not  ours.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Cooper  was  reelected  president,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Cooper, 
secretary.  An  official  of  the  association  informs  us 
that  if  we  continue  our  course  we  will  “lose  advertis¬ 
ing  patronage  from  Dorset  breeders!”  Well !  Well  I 
We  hope  so  if  such  advertising  is  to  get  any  more  of 
our  readers  into  trouble  and  disappointment !  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  TheR.  N.-Y  has  given  the  Dorset  breed 
$100  worth  of  advertising  for  every  one  dollar  its 


breeders  have  given  us.  This  same  man  admitted,  in 
private,  that  some  of  the  large  breeders  might  be 
sending  out  sheep  for  breeding  that  ought  to  be  sold 
for  mutton  !  A  nice  association  that  is  afraid  to  speak 
out  against  frauds  in  high  places.  Read  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  article  on  page  19. 

«  « 

And  now  we  are  told  that  Europeans  prefer  perk 
made  from  peas  to  that  made  from  corn,  because  the 
proportion  of  lean  meat  is  greater.  Wheat  also  gi^es 
a  greater  proportion  of  lean  meat.  It  isn’t  likely  that 
much  pork  made  from  peas  is  sent  from  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  great  deal  made  from 
wheat  shouldn’t  be.  In  fact,  there  are  many  reasons 
favoring  the  making  and  exporting  of  wheat-fed 
pork.  ,  , 

A  PECULiAB  problem  is  presented  by  a  tobacco 
grower  in  New  York  State.  He  has  six  acres  to  put 
into  tobacco  and  keeps  six  horses,  two  cows  and  50 
sheep.  He  estimates  that  three  car-loads  of  manure 
will  be  needed  for  the  tobacco — in  addition  to  his 
heme  supply.  This  will  cost  $90,  and  the  question  is, 
“  Would  it  not  pay  me  better  to  spend  the  $90  for 
wheat  middlings  to  feed  to  cows  and  sheep  and  spread 
the  manure  thinner,  as  it  would  be  richer  ?”  In  the 
first  place,  we  believe  bran  would  pay  better  than 
middlings.  The  fertilizing  value  of  a  ton  of  bran  is 
about  $13,  while  its  feeding  value  is  about  $22  50.  A 
skillful  feeder  may  get  the  full  feeding  value  out  of 
the  bran  and  have  $10  worth  of  fertility  left  in  the 
manure.  It  will  all  depend  on  the  feeding  as  to 
whether  the  |90  will  be  better  invested  in  manure  or 
bran,  but  there  is  another  side.  Why  not  spend  the 
$90  or  a  part  of  it  for  tobacco  fertilizers  ?  The  experts 
agree  that  tobacco,  like  potatoes,  thrives  better  on 
fertilizers  than  with  manure — the  same  as  with  most 
fruits.  We  would  advise  an  experiment  of  investing 
$45  in  a  first-class  tobacco  fertilizer.  We  believe  our 
friend  can  buy  fertility  cheaper  in  fertilizers  than  in 
either  bran  or  manure.  As  to  the  food  value  of  tbe 
bran — that  depends  on  the  man — and  the  cows  and 
sheep.  , 

BREVITIES. 

“  A  mighty  small  potato”  is  a  name  that  no  man  likes. 

It  leaves  a  Darb  that  stlngeth  In  your  teellcgu  when  u  strikes. 

It  hurts  a  fellow's  feeling  wiien  he  llnds  himself  esteemed 
A  call— a  small  potato  hy  his  nelgabors,  when  he  deemed 
Himself  a  mammoth  tubei  of  most  marketaoie  size, 

Whose  most  augast  opinion  all  tue  people  ought  to  prize. 

"  A  misnty  small  potato!”  Well,  why  not  pitch  In  and  grow. 

And  make  a  big  potato  of  joar  stunted  self  and  show 
The  10. ks  who  will  not  class  you  as  among  the  big  elect, 

That  you  have  some  bigness  In  you  that  will  challenge  their  respect. 
W’hai  mazes  a  Dig  potato?  Cultivation,  sir,  and  food. 

The  tubers  grow  and  broaden  when  conditions  are  all  good. 

Not  culture  of  ihe  body,  but  of  brain  and  soul  and  heart. 

’Tls  mental  food  alone,  sir,  that  will  make  your  greatness  start; 

But  do  your  groalng  slowly— when  potatoes  grow  too  fast 
They  turn  out  hollow  hearted— and  their  greatness  w  Ll  not  last. 

PUT  a  head  on  yourself. 

Wuy  not  trim  the  cow’s  tall? 

Broken  any  New  Year’s  promises  yet  ? 

BTiCK  to  the  cow!  Manure?  No,  men! 

CRISP  celery  must  be  grown  with  celerity. 

A  PECK  of  trouble  is  better  than  a  bushel. 

How  do  you  like  that  tall  holder— page  31  ? 
iLL-GOTTEN  money  has  a  strong  purse-scent. 

Wanted— a  recipe  that  will  soften  the  times. 

Better  end  the  things  that  are  not  worth  a  mend. 

We  wish  backbiting  would  become  a  lost  Industry  ! 

Can’t  you  breed  a  failure  easier  than  you  can  heed  it? 

A  PERMANENT  past chewer— One  who  has  lost  his  teeth. 

Don’t  let  your  mind  winterkill  even  if  the  wneat  does  ? 

That  is  sensible  talk  about  potato  planting  on  page  18. 

Take  no  stock  In  men  that  quit  working  to  ‘Took  at  the  clock. 

Bead  Mr.  Newton’s  article  on  ”  The  Farmer  as  a  Writer,”  page  18. 
Farmer,  what  of  the  night  ?  Are  you  using  it  to  improve  your 
mind  ? 

WHEN  It  comes  to  eggs,  the  surplus  rooster  is  not  a  professional 
but  a  layman  I 

Come  forward  with  your  wire  netting  fence  facts,  please.  What’s 
the  s'.ze  of  your  favorite  mesh  ? 

Just  Bgure  a  little  and  see  If  Mr.  Woodward’s  advice  to  sell  your 
corn  and  buv  bran  with  the  money  Is  sound  for  your  place  and  prices! 

The  dozens  of  readers  who  have  been  asking  questions  about  green 
crops  and  sod  for  manuring  are  referied  to  the  symposium  on  page 
20. 

Suppose  one  of  our  experiment  stations  were  to  Issue  a  synopsis  of 
Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  as  a  bulletin  !  We  wonder  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  ”  endorse  ”  it. 

There  are  fellows  who  quit ’ere  the  battle  begins,  and  the  reason 
for  tnat  1  will  publicly  tell— they  are  too  chlcien-nearted  to  hold  up 
their  Hus,  so  they  change  tbe  sp  In  their  spunk  to  fi. 

Lots  of  gardeners  in  Kansas  ^  nd  ^Missouri  are  using  fertilizers. 
They  have  a  fine  basts  for  It  In  the  bone  and  blood  from  the  great 
slaughter  houses.  All  they  need  to  import  is  potash 
That  dude  would  not  sit  down  till  somebody  called  him  a  fanner! 
Well,  boys,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?  Stay  on  the  farm  and 
shame  the  dudes  Into  respect  for  your  calling?  v\  hy  not? 

“  Mint  HA  Y  ”  is  the  residue  of  peppermint  left  after  the  oil  has 
been  ext'acied.  In  tbe  peppeimlnt-growlog  reg'ons  it  is  said  to  be 
readily  eaten  by  stock.  Well  It  may  be  from  Dr.  Kedzle’s  analysis, 
which  shows  9}^  per  cent  of  protein,  or  nearly  one  per  cent  more  than 
Tlmotny. 

A  WORD  for  the  bees.  In  those  great  greenhouses  near  Boston  where 
early  cucumbers  are  grown.  It  Is  always  necessaiy  to  have  one  or  tv  o 
hives  of  bees  Inside  to  fertilize  the  flowers.  No  bees,  no  cucumbers, 
unless  men  go  around  with  a  brush  and  dust  t'-e  pollen  from  one 
flower  to  another 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  FAMILIAR  old  adage  says  :  “  Look  before  you  leap.” 
When  will  people  learn  to  apply  this  in  their  business 
dealings?  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  man 
wbo  has  shipped  100  barrels  of  apples  to  a  commission 
merchant  of  whom  he  evidently  has  some  doubts,  for 
he  inquires  if  he  is  responsible.  Business  men  usu¬ 
ally  ascertain  the  reliability  of  customers  before  doing 
business  with  them.  Why  didn’t  this  man  inquire 
before  shipping  his  apples  whether  he  was  likely  to 
get  his  pay  for  them  ?  Extra  inducements  were  held 
out  to  him  to  get  him  to  ship  to  this  firm,  but  the 
prospect  is  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  be  called  on  for 
help.  We  have  dozens  of  similar  cases  every  year, 
which  are  examp’es  of  leaping  first  and  looking  altar- 
wards.  There  are  plenty  of  reliable  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  but  these  do  not  hold  out  such  extraordinary 
inducements  as  some  of  the  doubtful  concerns  ;  hence 
they  do  not  get  so  many  shipments  from  credulous  in¬ 
dividuals.  but  their  returns  are  generally  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  what  they  do  get,  and  taey  are  more  likely 
to  hold  customers  once  secured. 

t  t  t 

Tue  revenue-earning  difference  between  the  McKin¬ 
ley  and  Wilson  tariff  bills  may  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  :  For  the  year  1893  the  duty  amounted 
to  ?173  098,471.  With  the  same  goods  under  the  Wil¬ 
son  tariff  the  duty  would  have  been  8107,590,170. 
The  total  duty  for  1893  was  $198,473,452,  while  with 
the  Wilson  bill  in  force  the  same  importations  would 
have  paid  $123,065,608.  We  thus  have  a  deficit  of 
about  $70,000,000  that  must  be  made  up  in  some  other 
way.  Uow  ?  One  good  way  would  be  to  lop  off  a  lot 
of  useless  expenses  in  conducting  the  Government. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  present  disposition 
at  Washington  to  save  in  this  way.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  the  needed  revenue  by  increasing  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  whisky,  putting  a  tax  on 
playing  cards  and  an  income  tax  of  two  percent  on  all 
incomes  over  $4, QUO  per  year.  The  latter  proposition 
will  meet  with  warm  friends  and  bitt?r  enemies.  The 
Populists  and  many  farmers  and  worlcmen  will  regard 
it  as  a  scheme  for  making  the  rich  pay  a  fairer  share 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Capitalists  will  consider 
it  “  class  legislation”  and  protest  that  it  will  hurt 
business  and  give  rise  to  great  frauds  in  evading  the 
returns  of  incomes.  There  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
dissatisfaction  with  it,  but  so  there  would  be  with  any 
new  scheme  for  taxation.  When  the  details  of  the 
measure  are  made  public  we  shall  comment  on  them. 

t  t  t 

Ix  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature.  Governor 
Flower  has  much  to  say  about  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  of  New  York  State.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say 
about  the  experiment  stations  at  Geneva  and  Cornell, 
and  thinks  the  new  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  proved  a  success  already.  The  advantage  to  the 
State  of  having  a  good  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
apparent  to  any  thinking  man.  There  must  be  some 
central  power  or  head,  with  definite  authority,  if  the 
State  is  to  provide  money  for  agricultural  advancement 
or  pass  laws  in  the  interests  of  agricultural  products. 
But  Governor  Flower  has  drawn  heavily  on  h’s  imagi¬ 
nation  in  calling  the  Department  as  at  present  organ¬ 
ized  a  success.  Tne  Commissioner  should  be  elected 
by  the  people,  like  the  Governor  himself,  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  appointed  like  a  clerk  as  at  present.  The  Governor 
has  much  to  say  about  the  business  in  bogus  butter. 
He  points  out  that,  notwithstanding  our  stringent 
laws,  persons  have  been  engaged  more  persistently 
during  the  last  six  months  than  ever  before  in  fiooding 
the  State  with  their  products,  openly  defying  the  law 
and  claiming  the  right  to  sell  their  goods  under  the 
inter- State  commerce  decisions  in  original  and  un¬ 
broken  packages.  j  ^  ^ 

The  Governor  quotes  from  a  decision  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  as  follows  : 

The  law  which  prohlolts  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  product 
not  made  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  put  made  In  Imitation 
or  semhlance  of  dairy  butter,  is  constitutional,  and  producers  of  but¬ 
ter  from  animal  fats  or  oils,  although  the  product  may  be  nutritious 
and  suitable  for  food,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  may  not 
be  prohibited,  nave  no  constitutional  right  to  resort  to  devices  for  the 
purpose  of  mafcl  g  their  product  resemble  dairy  butter,  and  the  legls 
latuie  has  power  to  enact  such  laws  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  simulated  artlc  e  being  put  upon  the  market  In  such  form  or 
manner  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive. 

As  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  can  pass  on  this  question,  the  Governor 
suggests  that  the  legislature  at  once  petition  Congress 
to  provide  by  statute  that  all  food  products  coming 
from  one  State  into  another  shall,  immediately  upon 
their  entry  into  the  State,  become  subject  to  the  State 
laws.  That  is  a  good  suggestion  and  the  legislature 
should  carry  it  out.  Senator  Hill  has  already  presented 
a  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  will  cover  the 
ground.  One  important  thing  the  Governor  did  not 
refer  to  at  all.  Daring  the  past  year  a  good  many 
tuberculous  cows  have  been  slaughtered  by  State  in¬ 
spectors.  By  law,  their  owners  are  entitled  to  pay¬ 


ment  for  these  cows,  but  they  have  never  been  paid. 
The  Governor  brags  that  the  State  is  out  of  debt.  Not 
while  these  dairymen  must  wait  for  their  money.  Let 
the  legislature  at  once  appropriate  money  enough  to 
pay  for  these  cows  and  provide  for  future  inspections. 

t  t  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  entomologists  held  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  last  August,  Prof.  J  B.  Smith,  oC  New  Jersey, 
gave  some  interesting  facts  about  the  use  of  fertilizers 
as  insecticides.  He  noticed  that  farms  where  chemicals 
were  largely  used  were  usually  free  from  soil  insects. 
The  use  of  kainit  and  muriate  of  potash  for  plant  lice, 
that  affect  the  roots  of  peach  trees, has  proved  excellent. 
Professor  Smith  says  that  almost  every  large  grower 
of  peaches  in  New  Jersey  has  used  kainit  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  with  almost  unanimous  success.  As  to  the 
corn-web  worm,  in  every  case  where  chemical  man¬ 
ures  were  used,  the  injury  was  greatly  diminished. 
Kainit  ranks  first  in  effectiveness,  with  nitrate  of  soda 
next  and  then  muriate  of  potash.  For  wire  worms,  too, 
these  fertilizers  are  very  effective — in  fact  for  onion 
and  cabbage  insects  both  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  in 
solution  have  been  found  superior  to  hellebore.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  says  the  phosphates  have  no  insecticide 
value  at  all.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  fertilizers 
increase  the  vigor  of  the  plants  and  thus  apparently 
diminish  the  injury  done  by  insects,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  Professor  Smith’s  experiments  with  solutions 
of  the  fertilizers  show  that  there  is  something  about 
them  very  objectionable  to  the  insects.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  happy  day  when  the  farmer  can  both  feed 
the  plant  and  kill  insects  out  of  the  same  bag.  While 
the  potash  salts  will  destroy  certain  insects  in  the  soil 
there  is  no  reason  why  fertdizer  makers  should  make 
absurd  claims  for  their  goods.  Potash  salts  will  not 


A  Pbosi'ective  Present  to  Uncle  Sam  !  Fig.  9. 

From  Minneapolis  Journal. 

climb  the  vines  to  kill  potato  bugs,  though  we  might 
think  so  to  read  some  of  the  fertilizer  circulars. 

t  X  t 

In  a  review  of  the  sea  board  and  interior  wool  mar¬ 
ket  for  1893,  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 
says  that  that  year  will  go  into  history  as  the  most 
remarkable  which  the  wool  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  experienced.  Never  before  have 
prices  ruled  so  low.  The  decline  in  fieece  wools  aver¬ 
aged  20  per  cent,  while  pulled  wools  shrunk  in  value 
one-third,  and  Territory  about  the  same.  Foreign 
wools  have  declined,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Stocks  of  wools,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  on  hand 
are  considerably  heavier  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  while  sales  have  been  much  smaller.  Receipts 
of  domestic  wools  at  Boston  were  about  25  per  cent 
less  than  in  1892,  while  those  of  foreign  wools  were 
more  than  35  per  cent  less.  The  total  stocks  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  are  upward  of  110,000,000 
pounds.  Besides  these  there  are  about  23,000,000 
pounds  in  the  country,  making  about  133,000,000 
pounds  unsold  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  against  100,228,980  pounds  one  year  ago, 

t  X  X 

Somewhat  in  line  with  what  was  written  last  week 
about  the  unemployed  in  the  large  cities  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  large  numbers  of  men  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  IQ  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities.  With  us  U  Is  almost  Imposslole 
to  get  farm  help  at  any  price.  In  the  near  future,  numbers  of  men 
(and  women,  too)  could  And  employment  in  Otsego  and  Chenango 
Counties.  Dairying  Is  the  main  Duslae.<s  and  milkers  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  Is  there  any  show  for  help  from  that  source  ?  And  would  It 
be  desirable  help  ?  j.  a.  iiussox. 

Most  of  the  men  now  out  of  work  are  one-sided  work¬ 
ers — that  is,  they  have  been  trained  to  do  but  one 
small  part  of  a  great  combination.  They  can  do  their 
own  part  to  perfection,  but  would  make  a  blunder  of 
some  other  part.  As  well  think  of  using  the  handle  of 
a  milk  pail  for  the  strainer.  There  are  a  good  many 
among  them  who  were  born  and  raised  on  farms. 
They  might  be  useful  as  milkers,  but  most  of  the 
others  could  do  little  but  the  roughest  work,  and  they 
probably  would  not  stay  long  at  that  because  they 


want  to  be  near  the  old  factory  when  it  starts  up,  so 
as  to  be  in  line  for  a  new  job  at  the  old  trade.  It  is  a 
true  saying  that  “  it’s  hard  to 'teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,”  and  skilled  workmen  do  not  like  to  change 
their  vocation.  J  J  J 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  insect  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  present  immense  business  in  spraying  pumps, 
nozzles  and  other  apparatus.  Perhaps  the  potato  bug 
had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  any  other,  though  cod¬ 
ling  moths  might  run  a  close  second.  These  insects 
taught  farmers  that  poisons  were  necessary  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  later  investigation  with  plant  diseases 
showed  the  necessity  of  medicines.  Then  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  was  born — that  of  providing  ways  and  means  for 
distributing  these  poisons  and  medicines.  Acting  on 
the  principle  that  they  are  best  given  in  water, 
pumps,  nozzles  and  tanks  were  made  to  handle  the 
water  until  the  work  is  now  very  effectively  done. 
But  now  a  new  scheme  is  presented — that  of  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  water  and  blowing  the  dry  poison — pure 
or  slightly  reduced  in  strength,  directly  upon  the 
plant.  In  this  system  the  blow  fan  takes  the  place  of 
the  pump  with  great  economy  of  labor,  cost  and  time. 
Is  the  plan  practical?  Next  week  we  propose  to  try 
to  answer  that  question  by  prijting  some  letters  from 
those  who  have  tried  it.  We  think  these  letters  will 
show  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the 
new  system.  ^  ^  j 

Since  writing  last  week  about  the  “circulation  of 
farm  papers”  the  Western  Rural  of  Chicago  has  come 
to  hand  with  a  column  on  the  subject.  This  paper 
shows  no  disposition  to  enter  into  the  plan  proposed 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  simply  quote  here  what  it  says 
about  the  printing  of  a  fac  simile  of  a  postage  bill  as 
an  evidence  of  circulation. 

When  It  comes  to  proving  circulation  the  methods  adopted  by  our 
youthful  would-be  rivals  force  us  to  smile.  They  well  know  Unit  the 
average  business  man  has  never  had  oecaslon  to  pay  postage  at 
newspaper  rates,  and  Is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  various  forms 
of  receipts  which  are  given  by  the  postmasters  lor  postage  paid  on 
this  class  of  matter.  Presuming  upon  this  entirely  natural  lack  of  In¬ 
formation  on  this  point  with  sublime  effrontery  they  publish /ac-«imlles 
of  whet  they  are  pleased  to  Call  receipts  for  postage  paid,  but  which 
are  In  fact  memoranda  from  the  post  office  of  postage  due  and  unpaid 
for  two  or  more  weeks  which  do  not  bear  on  their  face  the  faintest 
proof  that  the  amounts  named  have  ever  been  paid.  This  Is  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  that  has  ever  been  Invented  by  which  the 
trick  of  fooling  subscribers  and  advertisers  may  be  accomplished, 
and  It  serves  its  purpose  the  better  because  It  does  not  require  brains 
to  carry  the  Imposition  out,  a  simple  faculty  for  plain  lying  being  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  make  an  apparently  Immense  circulation  from  a 
very  small  number  of  actual  subscribers. 

A  few  remarks  from  the  Farm,  Field  and  P’irebide 
B'fe  now  in  order.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  see  our  pro¬ 
position  degenerate  into  a  talking  match  betsveen  the 
agricultural  papers  of  Chicago,  but  that  seems  the 
probable  outcome  at  present.  Chicago  is  a  great  place, 
but  there  are  a  few  farm  papers  that  do  not  use  that 
post  office  for  their  entire  business. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  J.  N.  REiMEB.q,  Davenport,  III.,  has  somelhirg  of  particular 
Interest  to  swine  breeders.  Send  to  him  for  his  free  book,  "How  to 
Raise  IMgs.” 

A.ny  one  who  Intends  to  Invest  In  horse  tle^h  this  year  will  do  well 
to  write  Mr.  E.  8.  Akin,  Sclplo,  N.  V,,  and  gat  description  of  the  Elm¬ 
wood  Stock  Farm  French  Coachers  and  Fercheroni. 

We  have  several  times  in  the  past  year  been  asked  where  organs 
may  be  bought  direct.  Marchal  &  Smith  IMaro  Co.,  235  East  2Dt 
Street,  New  York,  sell  direct  to  customers  on  very  liberal  conditions, 
which  may  be  learned  In  their  advertisement  on  page  .30,  or  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Arm  as  above. 

D.  IIii,!.,  the  evergreen  specialist,  of  Dundee,  Ill.,  had  an  exhibit  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  consisting  of  over  G.OJO  evergreens,  of  40 
different  varieties,  planted  In  artistic  and  pleasing  manner  for  which 
he  was  awarded  first  honors.  Purchasers  will  this  year  receive  from 
Mr.  Hill  a  Souvenir  evergreen,  which,  besides  belrg  a  novelty,  will 
stand  as  a  living  monument  In  commemoration  of  the  World's  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition. 

It  Is  well  to  encourage  the  boys  to  handle  tools,  and  to  teach  them 
to  keep  farm  Implements,  buildings  and  things  in  general  about  the 
farm  In  repair.  Many  odd  jobs  may  be  done  In  the  shop  during  the 
winter  to  save  time  and  expense  in  the  hurried  season  to  follow.  The 
work  affords  not  only  profit  but  pleasure  to  those  who  take  an  Interest 
In  It.  The  foot-power  machinery  made  by  Seneca  Falls  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co  ,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Is  of  great  help  in  the  shop  and  will  ue 
found  especially  valuable  where  steam  or  waterpower  is  not  available 

Tub  Acme  harrow  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
people  now  know  what  it  will  do  and  what  It  will  not  do.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  has,  before  now,  proved  the  death  of  ag  Icultural  implements, 
but  not  so  with  the  Acme.  As  Its  place  in  farming  Is  accurately  de¬ 
termined  by  the  attempts  made  by  other  tools  to  supplant  ft,  farmers 
learn  that  for  crushing,  leveling  and  generally  preparing  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  for  the  seed,  there  Is  no  tool  made  that  surpasses  the  Acme.  That 
Is  Its  special  work,  and  nothing  can  touch  It  for  effectiveness.  The 
Acme  harrow  Is  made  by  Duane  H.  Nash,  of  Millington,  N.  J,,  wbo  will 
send  you  a  catalogue  which  describes  every  detail  of  the  harrow  and 
Its  work. 

The  Stockbkidge  MAXUHES.-The  making  of  catalogues  or 
pamphlets  to  Illustrate  and  describe  a  manufacturer's  go  ds,  Is  getting 
to  be  an  art  In  Itself.  It  Is  a  helpful  art,  too,  because  it  is  educational 
where  the  pictures  and  descriptions  lead  to  Investigation  snd  study. 
Tnere  are  few  things  In  this  line  better  than  the  pamphlets  prepared 
by  the  different  fertilizer  concerns.  The  photographs  of  farm  scenes 
and  crops  given  are  true  to  life.  Of  course,  they  represent  the  highest 
Ideal  of  agriculture— the  possibilities  rather  than  the  probabilities  of 
soil  culture-but  nevertheless  they  are  helpful  and  Instructive,  be¬ 
cause  they  present  an  Idral  and  set  a  high  mark  for  farmers.  The  first 
of  thse  pamphlets  at  hand  this  year  Is  that  relatl  g  the  merits  of  the 
Stockbildge  manures,  from  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  of  Boston  Mass 
It  is  a  beautiful  pamphlet  tilled  with  ano  pictures  and  interestlcg 
matter  concerning  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  design  of  the  pamphlet 
Is  to  tell  what  the  Siockoildge  manures  are,  what  peculiar  values  they 
possess,  and  what  good  farmers  have  oeen  able  to  do  with  them.  These 
points  are  well  and  clearly  set  forth,  as  our  readers  may  readily  see  It 
they  will  send  for  the  pamphlet. 


Making  Opportunities. — “We  are  so  fortunate  in  our 
opportunities,  and  chance  to  make  opportunities says 
E.  E  S  Will  you  all  ponder  this  thought,  friends? 
This  making  opportunities,  instead  of  whining  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  too  much  for  us,  is  what  shows  the 
stuflE  of  which  we  are  made.  Here  lies  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  But  the  strongest  lever  for  moving 
obstacles  of  every  sort  is  education.  Let  us  get  that, 
and  we  are  always,  in  some  sense,  masters  of  the 
situation.  _ _ 

WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  OUR  BUSINESS. 

THE  W0.MAH’S  side. 

ROM  experien;e  with  a  life  in  town  and  city  as 
well  as  country,  I  have  studied  the  question  in 
several  districts;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  farmers 
wives  hold  a  very  erroneous  idea  as  to  their  condition. 

So  often  we  hear  such  remarks  as  “Oh,  we  live  on  a 
farm  and  haven’t  time  for  books  ”  “We  never  can  go 
to  anything,  farmers  folks  are  so  tied  at  home,”  and 
others  similar.  After  hearing  farmex-s’  wives  and 


nothing  that  it  is  unsightly— grape  skins,  banana  or 
apple  peelings,  bread  crusts,  etc.,  down  they  all  go. 
Even  in  the  school  rooms,  boys  seem  to  take  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  rendering  the  floor  untidy  in  this  way.  I 
instructed  my  boy  to  wrap  all  such  waste  material  in 
a  paper  and  bring  it  home.  He  replied  that  the  other 
boys  threw  it  upon  the  floor;  they  said  “  what  was  a 
janitor  for  if  he  wasn’t  to  clean  up?”  And  so  it  is. 
The  boys  are  clay  in  our  hands,  and  we  are  responsible 
for  their  molding. 

Our  boys  must  be  tawjht  that  spitting  upon  the  floor 
is  not  only  offensive  to  the  sight,  but  immoral,  because 
it  is  unclean;  and  that  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  shown  that  disastrous  consequences  may  re¬ 
sult.  The  sputa  so  carelessly  left  apon  the  floor  or 
sidewalk  may  be  contaminated  with  poisonous  germs, 
or  matter  deleterious  to  health.  Looking  at  it  in  the 
most  favorable  light  possible,  it  is  certainly  not  ex¬ 
hilarating  to  the  mind  to  know  that  these  exjreta  are 
ground  to  powder  by  constant  traffic,  mingled  with 
the  fresh  (?)  air  and  breathed  by  one  and  all  as  they 
move  to  and  fro. 


and  well  for  the  hard  work  she  had  to  perform  in  her 
chosen  vocation.  When  a  child  she  lived  near  a  clay 
pit,  and  her  natural  genius  for  modeling  soon  showed 
itself.  At  the  age  of  19  she  entered  a  studio  and  took 
lestons  in  drawing  and  modeling,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  herself  in  anatomy,  she  frequented  dis¬ 
secting  rooms.  To  this  latter  fact  she  attributes  much 
of  her  success.  In  November,  1852,  she  went  to  Rome 
and  studied  with  John  Gibson,  who  was  then  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  at  the  head  of  sculptors.  She  has  a  knack, 
all  her  own,  of  coloring  the  marble  after  she  has  it  in 
the  desired  form.  It  is  described  as  a  soft,  creamy 
tint,- and  not  the  pronounced  flesh  color  used  by  most 
sculptors.  One  of  her  best  efforts  was  the  model  for 
the  Lincoln  memorial  for  which  money  was  collected 
by  the  colored  people.  Other  celebrated  productions 
are :  “  Will  o’  the  Wisp,”  “  Beatrice  Cenci,”  “  Medusa,” 
“The  Sleeping  Faun,”  “  Zenobia  in  Chains”  and 
“  Buck,”  the  three  latter  being  now  owned  in  Chicago. 
She  also  made  a  model  of  “Isabella”  for  the  statue 
to  be  erected  by  women,  but  by  some  delay,  it  was  not 
accepted  until  too  late  to  complete  it  for  the  celebra- 


daughters  speak  thus  I  always  watch  them.  If  they 
really  are  overworked  I  would  like  to  help  them  out, 
but  I’ve  yet  to  find  the  greatly  overworked  lot  of 
women  I’ve  heard  about.  Farm  women  have  told 
themselves  of  their  overworked  condition,  and  im¬ 
agined  their  town  and  city  cousins  living  in  ease  and 
idleneiB,  until  they  really  believe  their  lot  to  be  piti¬ 
able. 

But  where  are  those  overworked  women?  I  cannot 
find  them.  The  farmer’s  wife  I’ve  heard  of  with  20  to 
cook,  wash,  iron,  sew,  and  mend  for,  in  addition  to 
milking  from  six  to  20  cows,  miy  have  lived  in  our 
grandmothers’  time,  but  I  think  she  does  not  exist 
to- day,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

Why  should  we  so  complain  of  our  business ;  for 
isn’t  the  work  of  our  farm  homes  our  business  ?  We 
would  have  no  patience  with  the  city  clerk,  boirding- 
house  keeper,  dressmaker  or  editor  who  continually 
complained  of  her  business  and  asked  the  pity 
of  those  about  her  for  having  to  perform  the  duties 
that  life  has  given  her!  Of  course  we  work,  we 
ought  to  ;  a  namby-pamby  set  of  women  we  would  be 
if  we  didn’t.  But  no  city  worker  can  command  her 
time  as  we  can.  We  work  for  ourselves  and  are  far 
more  independent  than  our  city  sisters.  And  work 
real  work— is  what  builds  people  up  and  makes  them 
truly  admirable. 

Another  thing  we  so  often  hear  is  that  we  have  no 
ipin  money.  A  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  likes  a  little 
money  as  well  as  any  one,  and  she  has  no  one  but  hei- 
self  1o  blame  if  she  goes  without  it.  There  is  always 
a  market  for  eggs,  poultry,  butter  or  something  that 
she  has  it  in  her  power  to  produce.  We  ought  not  to 
complain ;  for  as  a  class  we  are  so  fortunate  in  our 
opportunities,  and  chance  to  make  opportunities. 
Only  we  are  not  always  shrewd  enough  to  see  what 
can  be  done  in  our  own  particular  environment, 

E.  E.  S 

“DO  NOT  SPIT  UPON  THE  FLOOR.” 

WHILE  at  the  World’s  Fair,  among  all  the  beauty 
of  the  Wnite  City  ;  where  one  seemed  to  have 
been  suddenly  transported  to  a  fairy-land,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  frequently  distracted  by  the  offensive  pla¬ 
cards  bearing  in  large  letters  the  petition,  “  Please  do 
not  spit  upon  the  floor.”  So  much  so  that  I  marveled 
what  manner  of  men  are  these  “lords  of  creation”  that 
they  must  be  so  reminded  at  every  turn  and  corner, 
here,  there  and  everywhere!  Whether  one  were  going 
into  ecstacies  over  the  wonderful  display  of  rich  and 
rare  china,  or  absorbing  the  beauties  of  art,  the  placard 
stood  out  auspiciously  before  me,  bringing  this  dis¬ 
gusting  habit  to  mind  again  and  again,  till  one  felt 
sick,  yes,  nauseated.  It  seems  almost  descending  to 
vulgarity  to  write  of  it,  but  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  make  these  abominable  placards  unnecessary.  It 
would  seem  a  disgrace  to  mankind,  and  that  includes 
women,  that  men  should  need  to  be  asked  not  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  so  disgusting  a  habit ;  a  disgrace  that  any 
such  “  signs  ”  were  needed  to  preserve  a  decent  degree 
of  cleanliness,  among  all  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
the  White  City. 

We  have  as  our  motto,  “  Women  make  the  homes: 
Homes  make  the  nation.”  Have  we  then  reared  a 
nation  that  is  devoid  of  culture,  refinement,  common 
decency?  Is  not  the  habit  of  careless  expectoration 
repugnant  to  every  one?  Wny  then,  is  it  so  commonly 
indulged  in?  Why  sre  men  so  careless?  Is  it  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  careless  boys? 

Have  you  never  been  surprised,  in  the  waiting  rooms 
of  depots,  at  the  carelessness  of  children  when  eating 
their  luncheon?  Often  they  seem  really  to  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  throwing  the  refuse  upon  the  floor  caring 


Something  is  being  done  to  awaken  public  sentiment 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  expectoration  in 
public  is  not  only  vulgar,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  consumption,  is  dangerous  to  health. 
Let  me  quote  from  Imogen  B.  Oakley,  Secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Health  Protective  Association,  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  Popular  Health  Magazine.  She  says:  “We  began 
by  petitioning  the  i-ailway  and  traction  companies  to 
have  notices  posted  in  their  conveyances  and  station- 
houses,  requesting  men  not  to  spit  upon  the  floor.  By 
sheer  persistence  we  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
most  of  the  companies  to  comply  with  our  request. 
We  have  placed  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  boys’ 
schools  throughout  the  city,  the  following  notice, 
prepared  for  us  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which 
instructs  the  children  as  to  the  offensive  and  conta¬ 
gious  nature  of  this  practice. 

TUB  CO.MMONWKALTU  OK  PENNSYLVANIA,  ( 

State  boaud  of  ukaltu.  ( 


Tu  the  Public: 


DO  NOT  SPIT 


ON  THE 

KDOOK  OR  SIDEWALK! 

Not  only  because  the  practice  is  vulgar  and  dis¬ 
gusting,  but  as  soon  as  the  expectoration  dries 
It  becomes  a  tine,  light  ciunt  which  Floats  In  the 

Air  we  Breathe  And  In  tnls  way  conveys  the 
Germs  of  Disease  from  Person  to  Person.  Espe¬ 
cially  Is  this  true  of  the  Expectoration  of  Con¬ 
sumptives,  which  Is  Invariably  found  to  contain 
the  Germs  of  Tuberculosis. 

“TbcEc  placards  arc  printed  in  la-ge  display  type  on 
heavy  card-board  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
We  shall  send  a  petition  to  the  State  Medical  Society 
urging  them  collectively  and  individually  to  condemn 
the  prevailing  habit.” 

Every  woman  in  the  land  should  join  in  these  laud¬ 
able  efforts  to  arouse  a  sentiment  against  public  ex¬ 
pectoration.  That  this  sentiment  may  be  backed  by 
power  and  strength  sufficient  to  effect  a  real,  a  perma¬ 
nent  reform,  the  boys  must  be  taught  to  have  a  higher 
standard  of  morality.  The  old-fashioned  idea  that  the 
boys  may  do  unseemly  things,  fall  into  bad  habits, 
commit  improprieties,  and  still  be  on  a  par  with  their 
sisters,  should  not  be  tolerated  by  an  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  boy  who  stands  upon 
the  sidewalk  and  carelessly  expectorates  should  have 
as  fine  a  moral  nature  as  his  sister  who  must  step  to 
one  side  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  this  pollution. 
In  our  solicitude  for  our  daughters,  we  must  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  moral  natures  of  our  sons.  They  have  capa¬ 
bilities  for  the  highest  development  possible  of  attain¬ 
ment,  and  their  capacity  needs  but  a  proper  stimula¬ 


tion. 

The  fair  young  daughters  of  our  land  also  have  a 
mighty  power  in  their  hands.  Habits  which  they  will 
not  countenance  are  bound  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
characters  of  young  men.  Girls  must  demand  a  higher 
standard  of  purity.  They  must  help  their  brothers 
to  stand  on  an  equality  with  them— or,  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  some  one’s  else  brother.  When  they  shall  demand 
it,  there  will  have  been  a  prodigious  stride  forward  in 
the  reformation  of  mankind,  mbs.  w.  a  keli.ebman. 


THREE  WOMEN  SCULPTORS. 


SCULP  rURE  seems  more  fitted  for  man  than  wom¬ 
an,  for  few  women  have  the  physical  strength 
and  endurance  even  when  the  natural  talent  is  there. 
Within  a  few  decades,  however,  several  women  have 
taken  up  the  work  with  such  success,  that  at  least 
three  of  them  have  made  themselves  famous. 

Oar  own  Harriet  Hosmer  is  the  best  known  of  them. 
She  is  a  true  American,  having  been  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  When  a  child,  she  was  delicate,  and  her 
father,  who  was  a  physician,  gave  her  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  outdoor  exercise,  so  that  she  became  strong 


tion  of  1892-3. 

Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie  is  another  woman  who  has 
achieved  great  success  in  her  chosen  art.  She  ex¬ 
ecuted  both  the  Lincoln  and  the  Farragut  statues  in 
pursuance  of  Congressional  awards,  and  secured  the 
prize  over  all  competitors  in  both  instances.  In  the 
case  of  the  Farragut  statue,  21  persons  were  competing 
with  her  for  the  honor.  The  figure  itself  is  29  feet 
high  and  represents  six  years’  hard  work.  It  is  her 
greatest  work,  and  one  of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 

Edmonia  Lewis  is  a  woman  of  whom  less  is  known 
than  of  either  of  the  preceding.  Her  history  is  a 
peculiar  one,  but  shows  in  itself  what  natural  genius 
and  perseverance  can  do.  She  had  an  Indian  mother 
and  a  Negro  father,  and  lost  both  early  in  life.  She 
ran  wild  with  her  tribe  and  had  no  thought  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  art  until  she  was  well  grown.  Then  her 
brother,  who  was  educated,  sent  her  to  school  for  a 
few  years.  As  she  developed  great  musical  talent,  she 
went  to  Boston  to  study  music.  While  there  she  saw 
a  statue  for  the  first  time,  and  after  finding  out  how 
it  was  made  she  obtained  some  clay  from  a  sculptor 
and  tried  to  mold  a  little  foot.  She  persevered  and 
patiently  modeled  it  over  and  over  again  many  times 
before  she  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  proper  shape. 
From  that  time  she  succeeded  in  her  work,  and  three 
years  from  the  time  she  began  on  the  foot  she  had 
earned  enough  by  her  work  to  take  her  to  Italy,  where 
she  soon  after  opened  a  studio  and  made  a  name  for 
herself.  These  are  the  representative  women  sculptors 
of  America,  for  though  only  one,  Mrs.  Hoxie,  calls 
America  her  home  to-day,  they  all  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  United  States. 

Bean  Soup. — Sort  a  pint  or  more  of  white  beans 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  soak  over 
night  in  plenty  of  water.  In  the  morning  bring  them 
to  a  scald,  then  pour  off  the  water  and  put  on  fresh  ; 
boil  until  tender,  adding  more  water  from  time 
to  time  as  needed.  Season  with  butter,  salt  to 
taste,  pour  off  the  liquor  for  soup,  and  add,  when 
ready  to  use,  a  pint  of  milk  and  then  scald.  The 
beans  may  be  eaten  as  taken  from  the  soup  or  baked, 
as  desired,  thus  making  three  different  dishes,  c.  R  d 


A  creain  of  tartai  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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A  MODEL  KITCHEN. 


The  Ledger  says  that  this  one  was 
neither  elaborate  nor  expensive, 
but  just  such  a  kitchen  as  almost  any 
housekeeper  might  reasonably  hope  for 
and  expect.  The  vroman  who  presided 
over  it  declared  that  it  cost  less  than  a 
couple  of  new  bonnets,  aside  from  her 
ingenuity  and  faculty  of  utilizing  the 
means  within  her  reach. 

The  kitchen  proper  was  very  small,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  for  years  she  had 
found  it  very  inconvenient.  Opening  out 
of  it  was  a  room  which  had  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  catch-all  and  was  really  of  very 
little  account  except  as  a  kind  of  deposi¬ 
tory  for  odds  and  ends,  Tne  space  was 
not  actually  required  for  either  wood¬ 
shed  or  laundry,  as  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  room  already  set  apart  for  such 
purposes.  The  wall  was  cut  through  so 
as  to  make  a  doorway  about  eight  feet 
wide.  It  was  but  little  trouble  to  case 
this  up,  and  a  heavy  curtain  was  hung 
there.  Into  this  adjoining  room,  which 
was  about  8x10  feet  in  size,  the  kitchen 
sink  and  pump  were  moved.  A  shelf 
three  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long,  with 
a  slight  pitch  forward  and  toward  one 
end,  was  so  arranged  as  to  fill  the  nar¬ 
row  end  of  the  room,  the  sink  being  so 
placed  that  the  front  corner  of  the  shelf 
projected  over  it.  This  furnished  the 
necessary  drainage. 

The  shelf  was  made  of  matched  dear- 
stuff  lumber  and  put  together  with  paint 
and  putty.  A  strip  about  an  inch  wide 
was  nailed  around  the  shelf  and  the 
joints  carefully  filled  in  with  the  paint- 
and-putty  mixture.  This  shelf  furnished 
ample  room  for  dish  washing  and  as  a 
place  for  clearing  up  and  putting  in  or¬ 
der  articles  taken  from  the  table.  At 
one  side  of  the  room  was  a  large  cupboard 
with  doors.  In  another  portion  of  the 
room  stood  a  wardrobe,  which  was  not 
required  for  the  upstairs  rooms.  This 
piece  of  furniture  was  placed  on  a  thick 
plank  foundation  in  which  were  very 
heavy  castors.  A  simple  push  of  the  foot 
would  move  it,  so  there  was  no  excuse 
for  dust  accumulating  under  it.  In  this 
were  placed  the  shawl,  cloak,  bonnet, 
hat,  gloves,  rubbers  and  similar  articles 
of  apparel  required  for  stormy  weather, 
or  for  hanging  up  clothes  or  for  other 
duties  out-of-doors.  The  shelves  of  the 
wardrobe  were  devoted  to  kitchen  tow¬ 
els,  tiblecloths,  brushes,  house-cloths 
and  all  of  the  similar  fittings  of  the 
kitchen.  A  lower  shelf  held  the  kit  of 
tools  which  eve  y  well  regulated  house¬ 
hold  requires. 

Against  one  side  of  the  wall  s‘ood  the 
china  wagon,  which  wiL  one  of  these 
days  be  considered  as  necessary  a  portion 
of  the  house  equipment  as  the  kitchen 
table.  This  wagon  is  merely  a  cupboard 
mounted  on  rubber  wheels  and  is  rolled 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room  and 
back,  and  upon  it  can  be  placed  all  of 
the  dishes  and  food  when  the  meal  is 
finished,  A  couple  of  wood-seated  chairs 
made  up  the  furnishings  of  this  apart¬ 
ment.  Ther-  were  a  couple  of  small 
cupboards  with  doors  where  cooking 
utensils  and  the  like  were  kept ;  the 
windows  had  wire  screens,  and  the  door 
opening  from  this  room  to  the  laundry 
was  double  and  hung  on  hinges  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  door  to  swing  both  ways.  The 
door  between  the  dining  room  aud  kitchen 
was  similarly  arranged,  and  as  both  were 
made  of  wire  screen,  it  was  a  very  easy 
matter  to  keep  out  the  flies. 

The  kitchen  contained  the  range,  a 
rcouple  of  tables  for  dishing  up  and  ar- 
jranging  food,  and  a  large  closet  let  into 
tthe  wall  had  shelves  for  china  and  glass. 
There  was  a  trim  little  shelf  with  a  second 
shelf  underneath.  The  upper  one  held 
the  lamps,  clock,  and  a  vase  or  two  for 
flowers,  for  even  the  kitchen  appreciated 
such  beauties.  On  the  shelf  underneath 
was  a  work-basket  and,  don’t  be  amazed, 
a  number  of  interesting  books.  A  pretty 
rug  lay  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  shelf, 
and  on  this  were  a  comfortable  rocking- 
chair  and  a  pretty  stand  with  a  cover. 
There  was  not  in  the  whole  equipment 


of  these  two  rooms,  after  they  were  put 
in  order,  one  single  article  which  would 
attract  flies.  Every  door  closed  tightly, 
and  there  was  an  arrangement  which  was 
wonderfully  convenient,  a  sliding  cover 
over  the  sink  with  a  drip-way  in  saucer- 
shape  under  the  spout  of  the  pump.  One 
could  pump  a  pitcher  of  water  without 
uncovering  the  sink.  This  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  room  by  covering  up 
what  is  usually  the  most  unsightly  por¬ 
tion  of  a  kitchen  furnishing.  The  walls 
were  painted  with  several  coats,  then 
enamel-finished.  The  moldings  were 
very  plain  and  also  done  in  paint  and  en¬ 
amel.  A  single  dab  of  a  cloth  wrung  out 
of  soap  suds  would  remove  almost  any 
spot  or  stain  on  the  wall  or  woodwork. 
There  were  shades  and,  of  course,  win¬ 
dow-screens  and  awnings  on  the. sunny 
side. 


<‘TflE  GREATER  LEARNING  FOR  WOMEN.” 


SCARCELY  is  the  delightsome  Japan¬ 
ese  baby,  so  beloved  of  Mrs.  Bram- 
halTs  heart,  become  a  maid  of  even  ten- 
derest  years,  ere  she  is  set  to  learn  of  her 
future  status  and  duties  from  “The 
Greater  Learning  for  Women.”  From 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  translation  of  this 
basal  document  Mrs,  Bramhall  quotes 
freely  in  the  Harper’s  series  before  no¬ 
ticed,  From  these  quotations  we  abstract 
literal  bits,  in  the  hope  that  our  women, 
if  they  be  not  convinced  as  to  woman’s 
duties,  may  be  at  least  edified,  and  per¬ 
haps  made  both  thankful  for  their  own 
happier  estate,  and  sympathetic  with 
their  dainty  Japanese  sisters  who  must 
tread  such  a  narrow  way  : 

“The  only  qualities  that  befit  a  woman 
are  gentle  obedience,  chastity,  mercy, 
and  quietness,” 

“The  five  worst  maladies  that  afflict 
the  female  mind  are  indocility,  discon¬ 
tent,  slander,  jealousy  and  silliness. 
Without  any  doubt,  these  five  maladies 
infest  seven  or  eight  out  of  every  ten 
women,  and  it  is  from  these  that  arises 
the  inferiority  of  women  to  men.  The 
worst  of  them,  and  the  parent  of  the 
other  four,  is  silliness.” 

“  A  woman  should  be  circumspect  and 
sparing  in  her  use  of  words  ;  and  never, 
even  for  a  passing  moment,  should  she 
slander  others  or  be  guilty  of  untruth¬ 
fulness.  Should  she  ever  hear  calumny, 
she  should  keep  it  to  herself  and  repeat 
it  to  none  ;  for  it  is  the  retailing  of  cal¬ 
umny  that  disturbs  the  harmony  of  kins¬ 
men  and  ruins  the  peace  of  families.” 

“Easy  is  it  by  reproaches  and  disobedi¬ 
ence,  to  lose  the  love  of  those  who, 
like  a  woman’s  marriage  connections, 
were  all  originally  strangers ;  and  it 
were  surely  folly,  by  believing  the  prat¬ 
tle  of  a  servant  girl,  to  diminish  the 
affection  of  a  precious  father-in-law  or 
mother-in-law.” 

“  It  is  the  chief  duty  of  a  girl  living  in 
the  parental  house  to  practice  filial  piety 
towards  her  father  and  mother.  But  after 
marriage  her  chief  duty  is  to  honor  her 
father  in-law  and  mother-in-law  —  to 
honor  them  beyond  her  own  father  and 
mother,  to  love  and  reverence  them  with 
ardor,  and  to  tend  them  with  all  practice 
of  filial  piety.” 

“  As  a  woman  rears  up  posterity  not  to 
her  own  parents,  but  to  her  father-in- 
law  and  mother-in-law,  she  must  value 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former, 
and  tend  them  with  all  filial  piety.  Her 
visits,  also,  to  the  parental  house  should 
be  rare  after  marriage.” 

“  A  woman  must  form  no  friendship 
and  no  intimacy  except  when  orderea 
to  do  so  by  her  parents  or  the  ‘  middle¬ 
man.’  Without  her  husband’s  permis¬ 
sion  she  must  go  nowhere;  neither  should 
she  make  any  gifts  on  her  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  If  her  husband  should  inquire  of 
her,  she  should  answer  to  the  point — to 
answer  in  a  careless  fashion  were  a  mark 
of  rudeness.” 

“  The  great  lifelong  duty  of  a  woman 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


is  obedience.  If  only  she  satisfactorily 
perform  her  duties  as  a  human  being, 
she  may  let  prayer  alone  without  ceas¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  the  Divine  protection.” 

A  portion  of  the  closing  exhortation 
reads:  “Barents!  teach  the  foregoing 
maxims  to  your  daughters  from  their 
tenderest  years!  Copy  them  out  from 
time  to  time,  that  they  may  read  and 
never  forget  them!  Better  than  garments 
and  divers  vessels  which  the  fathers  of 
the  present  day  so  lavishly  bestow  upon 
their  daughters  when  giving  them  away 
in  marriage,  were  it  to  teach  them  thor¬ 
oughly  these  precepts.” 

And  of  the  whole  Mrs.  Bramhall  says: 
“  Which  lines,  be  it  remembered,  with 
their  demand  for  a  sacrificial  death  and 
burial  of  female  self,  are  not  lightly 
taught,  superficially  learned,  or  easily 
forgotten,  but  spring  readily  to  the  lips 
of  old  and  young,  and  are  worn  within 
the  heart  of  the  dutiful  wife  as  a  price¬ 
less  jewel.” 


Men  Cooks  Better  Than  Women.— T  e 
woman  who  must  depend  on  her  recipes 
for  cooking,  says  Mrs.  Rorer,  will  sel¬ 
dom  be  a  good  cook.  Women  ordinarTy 
care  little  for  cooking,  and  know  so  little 
of  chemical  processes  that  they  must 
depend  on  a  recipe.  Men  are,  as  a  rule, 
better  cooks.  What  say  our  readers  to 
this  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  all  or  nearly  all 
the  chefs  of  the  great  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants,  as  well  as  .many  of  those  of  our 
wealthy  private  bouses,  are  men. 

The  Davis  Boys.” — One  never  reads  a 
new  item  regarding  the  sons  of  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis  without  thinking  what 
these  young  men  owe  to  their  talented 
mother.  With  a  mother  who  is  a  writer  of 
note,  and  a  father  who  holds  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  journalism,  we  should  indeed  feel 
that  they  had  made  a  failure  in  life  did 
they  not,  by  continual  upward  steps,  jus¬ 
tify  themselves  and  honor  the  inheritance 
and  the  superior  advantages  which  have 
been  theirs  from  the  beginning.  The 
latest  honor  which  has  come  to  the 
younger  is  thus  referred  to  by  Harper’s 
Bazar:  “Mr.  Charles  Belmont  Davis, 

the  younger  brother  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  has  been  for  several  years  a  suc¬ 
cessful  journalist,  and  a  contributor  to 
the  magazines,  his  stories  revealing  a 
marked  individuality.  President  Cleve¬ 
land  has  just  appointed  Charles  Davis  to 
fill  the  post  of  Consul  in  Florence,  The 
choice  is  felt  to  be  a  happy  one  by  all 
who  know  Mr.  Davis,  and  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  Philadelphia,  where  L 
Clarke  Davis  and  his  gifted  wife,  Re¬ 
becca  Harding  Davis,  have  long  occupied 
a  distinguished  position  in  literary  and 
social  circles  ” 


If  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  anti  then 
at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass,”  you  will  see  the 
differences — all  but  one — they 
break  from  heat;  these  don’t; 
you  can’t  see  that, 

Cointnon  kIuss  Is  misty,  nillky,  dusty;  you  can’t', 
see  ihrouKh  It;  Mucbeth's  Is  clsar. 

TooKh,  clear  fjlass  Is  woith  tine  woik,  and  a  per- 
Itct  chimney  of  tine  louxh  kIivsh  Is  worm  ii  bundredi 
such  as  you  liear,  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provuca-- 
lion. 

PlllsbuiKh.  GEO.  A.  .MAchetii  &  Co., 
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£0.  R.  HARDY, 
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Gloves,  etc,  Also'Ji’ur  Coats  of  all  kinds; 

Muffs.  Ladles'  Baltic  Sea  Seal  Capes,  etc. 
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12.04,  equal  to  8b.  6d  ,  or  8ti  mark*,  or  10)^  francs. 
Kntered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
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January  13 


As  We  QoTo  Press. 

“  MUCH  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR.” 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
Thk  R.  N.-Y.  enters  1894  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  gain  in  eirculation.  Never  before 
has  January  started  off  so  well.  In  spite 
of  the  prevailing  cry  of  “hard  times” 
our  subscription  receipts  from  day  to 
day  are  larger  than  for  corresponding 
days  last  year.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
the  loyal  friends  who  have  sent  the  new 
subscription  with  their  own.  Thank 
you,  friends  !  We  always  did  like  big 
families  and  we  are  evidently  to  have 
our  highest  expectat’ons  realized  this 
year.  L^t  us  not,  however,  ‘  grow  weary 
of  well  doing.”  You  can’t  by  any  human 
possibility  crowd  us  too  bard.  It  won’t 
take  any  more  ink  to  write  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  .500,000  readers  !  That’s  worth 
thinking  about. 

§  ?  2 

We  have  often  explained  the  difference 
between  cash  and  a  cheek.  We  like  the 
former,  of  course,  but  realize  that  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  obtain  it,  and 
hence  the  cheek  is  a  good  representative. 
Cash  is  an  equivalent  of  labor.  When 
times  are  tight  a  good  deal  of  the  value 
of  labor  is  squeezed  out  in  converting  it 
into  cash,  and  therefore  people  do  not 
like  to  sacrifice  their  labor  if  they  can 
help  it.  We  think  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  we  receive  notes  like  this  : 

MANAGEll  UIJU4L  NEW-.YOUKER. 

Please  continue  luy  paper  and  I  will  send 
money  for  li  In  a  few  weeks  when  I  sell  my 
jjrain.  .toun  smith. 

In  one  sense  that  is  a  check — a  promise 
to  pay  and  we  have  confidence  in  Mr. 
Smith  to  believe  that  he  will  keep  his 
promise.  If  by  holding  grain  or  other 
produce  a  few  weeks  he  can  get  better 
returns  for  his  labor  we  want  him  to  do 
so.  While,  as  we  have  said,  cash  is  the 
great  oil  for  business  machinery,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  refuse  honest  applica¬ 
tions  like  the  above. 

?  ‘i  2 

At  this  season  of  the  year  our  mails 
are  crowded  with  good  things— once  in  a 
while,  of  course,  a  bad  one  pops  up,  too — 
but  the  good  is  always  ahead  when  the 
returns  are  in.  A  friend  at  Atlanta, 
N.  Y.,  writes; 

Christmas  to-day,  and  at  5  o’clock  a.  m.  the  mer¬ 
cury  stood  at  4G  den.ees;  howls  that?  Mud  by  the 
wholesale:  warm  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  so 
that  the  hees  were  out  tlyin>r  like  spring.  No  one  tlnds 
lauUwith  THE  U.  N.-Y.,  but  with  some  It  Is  hard  to 
spare  tee  money,  and,  as  to  others,  1  wish  the  law 
were  such  as  to  compel  them  to  take  a  good  agricul¬ 
tural  paper;  don't  you? 

That  reads  like  the  weather  at  Atlanta, 
Qa.  Wholesale  mud  is  bad.  As  for  a 
law  compelling  farmers  to  take  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,  we  doubt  if  that  would 
be  “  constitutional.”  We  would  favor  a 
law  compelling  the  farmer  to  add  so 
much  fertility  to  his  farm  every  year. 
We  are  opposed  to  Cruelty  to  the  Soil  and 
would  like  to  form  an  association  for  the 
Prevention  of  that  crime. 

§  §  ? 

Mk.  W.  a.  McDowell,  of  Indiana,  sends 
this  characteristic  letter: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent  good 
paper.  You  cenair  ly  deserve  the  success  you  are 
having.  1  have  been  reading  Tue  U.  N.-Y.  only 
since  last  .lune,  but  do  not  see  how  I  could  get  along 
without  It.  I  am  noi  shedding  any  tears,  or  wearing 
any  mourning  or  crape  because  1  did  not  gel  the  pre¬ 
miums  you  oHered.  If  I  get  them,  all  rigut,  and  If  I 
do  not,  "allee  eaiuee.”  Ido  not  want  the  earth  with 
a  fence  around  It.  I  think  1  have  got  the  worth  of 
iny  money  many  times. 

That’s  right !  Y^'ou  will  get  every  one 
of  your  premiums — heaped  up  and  good 
measure.  We  are  not  going  to  let  any  of 
our  promises  go  to  protest.  These  men 
who  called  for  the  fenced-in  earth  will 
find  a  good  deal  of  barbed  wire  in  their 
way  when  they  start  in  to  take  pos^es- 
sion.  g  g  g 

We  could  easily  fill  an  entire  paper 
with  such  letters,  but  that  would  1.  ardly 
prove  a  balanced  ration  for  our  readers. 
We  just  want  to  show  you  that  our  efforts 
are  being  appreciated  in  a  substantial 
way,  and  such  kind  words  nerve  us  up  to 
let  out  another  link  in  the  efforts  to  make 


the  best  one  dollar  paper  in  the  world. 
If  we  make  it  a  little  better  than  some 
for  which  the  publishers  charge  $1.50  or 
$2,  we  w.m’t  complain.  And  now  a  word 
or  two  about  our  premiums.  Here  are 
two  that  deserve  special  attention: 

Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. 

Jersey  Pull — Meridale  Majestic. 
These  two  are  singled  out  because  they 
offer  a  chance  for  cooperation.  They 
can  be  used  by  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  a  farmers’  club,  or  a  group  of 
neighbors  might  make  a  united  effort 
and  secure  the  premiums  and  “pass  their 
services  ’round.” 


We  don’t  care  what  Secretary  Morton 
has  to  say — cooperation  is  a  good  thing 
for  farmers.  Standing  at  one  of  the 
great  ferries  in  this  city  the  other  day, 
we  watched  the  hundreds  of  people 
hurrying  to  and  fro.  There  were  never 
more  than  two  walking  together  and 
hence  few  if  any  attracted  more  than 
passing  attention.  At  length  came  eight 
young  men  walking  in  double  file  and 
keeping  step — shoulder  to  shoulder.  That 
little  group  attracted  more  attention 
than  all  the  hundreds  that  walked  singly 
along.  That  was  a  small  example  of 
coSperation — unity  of  purpose.  So  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  may  go  on  year  after 
year  as  individuals  working  faithfully 
and  yet  hardly  creating  a  ripple  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  a  dozen  of  them  combine  and 
work  faithfully  together  and  they  will 
shake  up  the  whole  community.  Think 
that  over  in  connection  with  these  prem¬ 
iums. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it 

SCRAPING  AND  WASHING  TUB  TREES.— Shall  I 
scrape  the  old,  half  loose  bark  and  moss  from  the 
trunks  of  the  apple  trees,  or  leave  them  on  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  trees  from  the  sun  and  wind?  Also  shall  I 
apply  some  kind  of  wash,  and  If  so,  what  Is  best? 

Oileans  County,  N.  Y.  j  u  L. 

ASS.— It  Isn't  best  to  scrape  off  the  bark  now,  when 
thara  is  no  folia,re  to  protect  the  tranks.  It  would 
be  better  to  do  It  In  spring.  Some  fruit  growers  re¬ 
port  excellent  results  from  whitewashing  the  trunks 
of  trees  well  up  among  the  branches.  The  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  In  the  fall,  and  repeated  In  the 
spring  It  necessary. 

King  and  Oi.denucrgh  apples.— Can  you  give 
me  some  lnf.»rmatlon  about  Ihe  New  Brunswick  and 
King  apples?  Will  they  probably  do  well  here?  As 
far  as  1  snow  the  New  Brunswick  Is  a  slow  grower. 

Masaachusetia.  c  w.  k. 

ANS  —New.Brunswlokls only  asynonym  for  Olden- 

burgh.  one  of  the  best  and  best  known  of  the  Russian 
apples.  According  to  Downing,  the  tree  Is  vigorous, 
forming  a  roindish,  upright,  spreading  head,  requir¬ 
ing  little  or  no  pruning,  producing  abundantly  a 
fruit  of  fair,  even,  and  regular  size,  that,  althougn 
not  of  the  first  quality,  always  commands  a  ready 
sale  as  It  Is  valuable  for  market  and  cooking,  and 
passably  good  for  dessert.  Young  shoots  smooth, 
reddisn.  The  fruit  Is  of  medium  size,  regularly 
formed,  loundish  oblate.  Skin  emooth,  finely  washed 
and  streaked  with  red  on  a  golden  or  yellow  ground. 
Calyx  pretty  large  and  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  wide, 
even  batin.  There  Is  a  faint  blue  bloom  on  the 
fruit.  The  flesh  18  juicy,  sprightly  subacid.  Ripens 
In  early  Septamoer.  It  Is  double  starred  for  New 
England  by  the  American  Comoioglcal  Society.  The 
King  will  probably  succeed  with  you,  though  It  is 
often  a  shy  bearer.  It  is  oae  of  the  best  of  tne  eariy 
winter  apples,  and  should  be  In  every  collection. 

Ticks  ON  SHEEP.-What  will  kill  ticks  on  sheep? 
It  Is  too  cold  to  use  a  dip.  .1.  H. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

ANS — NoLhlDg  equals  a  dip,  but  of  course  this  Is 
out  of  the  question  in  a  cold  or  ordinary  farm  barn  In 
winter.  J.  S.  Woodward  recommends  crude  petro¬ 
leum  for  scab  on  sheep,  well  rubbed  In,  and  the  same 


“Many  diseases  ® 
arise  from  one  cause  ^ 
— blood  impurity.  q 

Beecham’s 


(Tasteless) 

'  Purify  ihe  blood  and, 
*thus.  go  to  the  root 
^of  many  maladies.” 


Farm  at  Auction  Sale. 

The  farm  of  160  acres,  2!4  ml'es  from  Waterloo, 
formerly  owned  by  .lames  IJailsied,  at  Waterloo, 
N  y.  will  be  sold  bv  auction  February  1.  1894.  Flrst- 
c'ass  buildings.  For  particulars  acoress 
FREDERICK  L  MANNING.  I  Executors, 

JAMES  C.  UALLSl'ED,  (  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SILE,  A  Desirable  Iowa  Farm. 

One  hundred  acres  of  choice  land:  four  ac-es  In 
fruit,  two  acres  In  choice  grapes.  Ailracil ve  9-  room 
bouse;  new  barn  and  cern  house.  Farm  adjoins  the 
town  of  Alblo-,  in  central  Iowa.  Has  advamages  of 
graded  school  and  seminary.  Sidewalk  from  door  to 
schools,  posl-offlce  and  churches,  lor  terms  and 
particulars  address 

A.  A.  GARVBU.  Albion,  Marshall  Co  ,  Iowa. 


FINE  CUT  CLOVER  HAY 

For  Poultry.  In  sacks  ready  to  ship.  Just  the  thing 
to  make  Ilf  ns  lav.  Write  lor  nrice.  W.  E.  M.ANDE- 
VlLLE,  Brookion,  Tompslns  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 


—Baled  nay  and  Straw, 
direct  and  save  money, 
dress  JONES  &  PENRY.  Radnor.  Ohio. 


Buy 

Ad- 


IRLO'Sle  SERIES 


Five  vols.,  each  144  pagres; 
handsome  title  page  In  colors, 
namely  : 

*'Musi°c  Collection.’^ 

31  compositions.  Large 
sheet  music  size 

“  March  Collection  ” 
lor  the  Piano. 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  simi¬ 
lar  collections.  :i!)  marches, 
l  arge  sheet  music  size. 

“  Ballad  Collection.” 

The  song  gems  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  year.  3S  ballads.  Large 
sheet  music  size. 

“Dance  Music 

Collection.” 

An  admirable  book  of  bright, 
spirited,  popular  music.  36 
dances.  Large  sheet  music  size. 

‘'Song  and  Choms  Collection.” 

A  collection  of  songs  (with 
four-part  chorus  to  each)  from 
the  most  popular  composers. 
44  pieces. 

Prices  :  Heavy  Paper, 
#1;  Boards,  #1.35;  Cloth, 
Gilt  #3,  postpaid. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  n.  DITSON  &  CO.,  N.Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,Phila. 

“  HOABD’S 
DAIBYMAN  ” 


A  journal  for  every  farmer 
who  is  keeping  cows  for 
profit.  Are  you? 
Devoted  exclusively  to 
dairy  farming  with  a  most 
able  corps  of  writers  on 
these  suojrcts. 

‘  Without  an  equal.”— Prof  W.  A.  IIknky,  Wls. 

Dairgmen  have  no  business  to  be  without  it.”— 
JOHN  Gould,  Ohio- 

“  The  most  practical  and  valuable  publication  for  dairy 
farmers.' — Prot.  L  L  VANBLYKif,  N 

“  Impossible  for  a  thoughtful  man  to  read,  any  number 
and  nut  get  the  value  of  a  year's  subscription.'  — 
Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson.  Can. 

A16-PAGK  WEEKLY,  Jl-fO  cer  year.  Send  for  a 
PKEK  'I  K  •  AG  subscript  on  of  four  weeks  to 
HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


rkhlli  liUUKd  per  setting  satisfaoiion  guaranteed 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  r  ARM,  Columous,  N.  J. 


MASTIFFS. 


Noblest  of  watchdpgs.  Males,  J8; 
F’emahs.  Ja.  SHIELDS  BROS., 
Ne*y  .Alexandria.  Pa. 


Eastern  parties  wantlcg  Michigan 
Hay  by  car-load,  will  find  litotneir 
advantage  to  c  rrssaona  wl  h  J.  M 
HALSTEAD,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


POTATOES 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR 
SALK.  Freeman  atd 
_  Kuraj  ■’'Jaw-' O'ker  No. 

E.  C.  BIRDSALL,  East  Masonvllle,  Del  Co  ,  N.  Y . 


feutilizers 


Pure  Ground  Bone  Phosphates 
will  pio  e  best  results  witn  any 
crop.  Ciiculars  free.  Samples 
Scents.  Bone  Fertilizing  Works,  Janesville.  Wls. 


WANTED. 


For  a  One  yourg  orchard 
and  small  fruit  farm,  a 
customer  to  buy  or  a  crst- 
class  man  to  care  for. 
who  wlU  Invest  something  and  wants  a  permanent 
business  and  home.  Sa.es  for  two  years  pa  t  more 
than$3U,000.  Best  of  relerences  required.  Address 
FRUir  FARM,  BDUAL  New-YoRKKR. 


Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 


This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 


a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 


plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 
and  nothing  else  pol¬ 
ishes  so  well.  Never 
soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  35  cents ;  or 
with  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tion  $1.25  ;  or  given  to 
any  old  subscriber  for 
one  new  subscription, 
to  polish  the  stoves,  there  would  be  one 
of  these  in  every  house.  We  expect  to 
send  thousands  of  them  to  The  Rural 
readers  this  year,  but  we  don’t  know  yet 
how  long  we  can  offer  them  at  this  price. 


-j-rY  rATT'T'l''  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
X  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  proDt  as  the 

m  flock  of  sheep,  and  theie  Is  prob¬ 

ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
XXU  TT  D  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
3X1  Xl4  mx  .  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity, 
lut  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  steep, 
hough  he  can  easily  learn.  "  Sheep  Farming  is  a 
iractlcal  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
[iseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  bow  to  select 
.nd  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  lor  them.  Ills  a 
Ittie  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
iho  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  lor  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


would  probably  be  ellectual  for  ticks.  It  must  be 
pure  or  the  wool  may  be  taken  off.  The  addition  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  lard  would  be  well.  ] 

Keeping  Kggs.— Is  there  any  process  that  will 
keep  eggs  good  or  In  good  condition  In  a  common  cel¬ 
lar  or  roo.m  for  eight  months?  If  so,  what  Is  it? 

g  w.  p. 

ANS  —It  depends  on  the  eggs— and  the  care.  If  these 
be  right,  the  thing  can  be  done.  The  eggs  must 
be  perfectly  fresh,  and  are  better  if  infertile.  Most 
methods  of  keeping  aim  to  exclude  the  air,  and  to 
preserve  a  uniform,  moderate  temperature.  These 
conditions  secured.  It  matters  little  how,  there  is 
little  trouble.  One  of  the  simplest  meth'''Q8  Is  to 
pack  the  eggs  In  salt.  In  boxes  or  kegs,  keep  in  a 
cool  room,  never  below  about  40  degrees  F..  and  turn 
the  packages  once  or  twice  a  week  to  prevent  the 
yolks  seiiliEg  to  one  side.  Many  eggs  are  limed,  and 
others  are  kept  In  cold  storage.  There  Is  little  object 
in  keeping  eggs  at  this  time  of  year,  and  later,  when 
more  seasonable,  w©  will  give  other  methods. 

Sweeny  in  House.-  What  are  the  cause  and  cure 
of  sweeny  In  the  shoulder  of  a  horse  or  mule?  N.  J. 

ANS.- Sweeny  Is  a  sprain  of  the  muscle  which  Hils 
up  the  posteiior  cavity  on  the  •  uier  side  of  the 
shoulder  blade  and  plays  over  the  outer  side  of  the 
shoulder  joint.  Piof.  Law  says  that  It  occurs  mainly 
In  young  horses  when  flrst  pul  to  plow,  or  in  others 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


_THE_ 

COOLEY  CREAMER 

Continues  to  Lead  the  Van. 

It  was  Awarded  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  ot  Highest  Merit 

\t  the  WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO, 

AND  BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE 

COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS 

Scored  the  Highest  Number  of  Points  Through 


all  the  Series  of  Tests, 

Showing  that  for  Finest  Product  it  Still  Leads 

The  WORLD  as  it  did  at  Paris,  in  1889. 

Ir’ade  in  a!I  sizes  for  Dairies  and  Farm  Creameries. 

ILLUSTRATED  C1RCULAR5  FREE  TO  ALL. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vf. 
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We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Conti^ined. 

FOlDK  over  uneven  ground  and  stepping  unexpectedly 
Into  hole?.  In  the  endeavor  to  recover  the  equilib¬ 
rium,  this  muscle  which  forms  the  outer  support  of 
the  joint  is  Irjured,  and  there  result  heat,  swelling- 
and  tenderness  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  and  a 
most  characteristic  gait.  The  horse  may  walk,  or 
even  trot  without  anv  apparent  lameness,  but  by  one 
standing  directly  In  front  of  him  the  affected  shoulder 
IS  seen  to  roll  outward  from  the  body  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  sound  one.  Soon  the  muscle  begins 
to  waste  rapidly,  and,  In  bad  cases,  the  shoulder 
blade  may  be  denuded  until  It  appears  to  be  covered 
by  nothing  but  skin.  In  case  of  long  standing,  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  partial  cure  can  be  hoped  for.  In 
recent  cases  give  absolute  rest,  employ  a  hlgi-heeled 
shoe,  and  keep  a  wet  blanket  of  several  thicknesses 
hanging  continually  over  the  shoulder,  and  subdue 
the  Inflammation.  When  this  has  subsided,  allow 
moderate  exercise  on  smooth  ground,  and  Increase 
the  circulation  over  the  wasted  muscle  by  active 
friction  with  straw  or  a  piece  of  wood,  or  by  mild 


CHHBISH— NHW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  113^®  119< 

Full  cream,  I'ge,  ooi’d,  fancy,  Oct . llli®  lljii 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . lO^i®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good . 10  @  10>i( 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . —  ®  — 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . —  @  — 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  good . —  @  — 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12V^®l‘39i( 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . ',2  ®  12j^ 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  tine . 111^®  11^ 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9  ®  10 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8t4®  9 

Skims,  fine .  7>i®  8 

Skims,  good .  6  ®  7 

Skims,  poor  .  2  ®  4 

Penn,,  skims .  2  ®  2)4 

SQOS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  22)4®  2.3 

N,  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  21St®  22 

Fresh  gathered,  11  rsts .  20  ®  21 

Western,  fresn  gathered,  extra .  211^®  — 

Fresh  gathered,  flrsts .  20  ®  21 

Seconds,  per  case . 2  60  (k3  00 

Ice-house,  ch  )lce,  per  doz .  17  ®  18 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  15  ®  16 

Limed  choice .  16  ®  — 

Canadian .  —  ®  — 

FBUITS— GKBHN. 


bl'sters.  It  will  probably  reqnlie  months  to  All  the 
cavity.  Many  other  forms  of  lameness  are  some¬ 
times  called  sweenv,  but  the  symptoms  described 
above,  especially  the  peculiar  gait,  will  usually  de¬ 
termine  whether  this  be  the  trouble. 

Apples  FOR  M  arylaxd.— 1.— will  the  following 
varletlos  of  apples  from  a  Northern  nurseyman 
be  reliable  as  winter  apples  for  this  latltnde: 
Grimes's  Golden,  stark  and  York  Imperial  ?  2.  What 
of  the  f  llo«lng  for  dwarf  pears:  Manning's  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Anjou  and  Ilowell  ?  II.  w.  n. 

Uldgely,  Md. 

AN'S.-l.  We  think  these  varieties  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  2.  They  are  all  excellent  sorts.  Trees  from 
Northern  nnrBerl“e  usually  do  belter  than  those  from 
more  Southern  localities. 

Analyses  of  Mctck.— Can  I  have  samplesof  muck 
analyzed  at  the  State  Experiment  Station?  I  wish 
to  know  Its  value  as  a  fert'llzer  and  which  Is  best, 
the  muck  on  the  surface  of  the  swamp,  or  that  three 
or  four  feet  beneath  the  surface.  There  Is  a  great 
difference  In  appearance.  '  s.  h.  c. 

Peru.  N  Y. 

ANS. — Yes,  send  samples  of  that  from  the  surface 
and  from  several  feet  down,  to  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Statioi.  Geneva  N  Y.jThe  analyses  should 
show  wnloh  Is  best  That  from  beneath  the  surface 
would  probably  require  longer  exposure  to  the  air. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Buckwheat  Is  Arm  In  price. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  lower. 


Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  50®  6  00 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  09®  4  75 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  4  0J$  6  fO 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  01®  6  00 

Spitzenpurg,  perbbi .  4  5ia  6  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  onotce  dark,  pr  bol  6  59®  7  CO 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  5  00  a  6  CO 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  60 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  .  1  25®  1  76 

Grapes. JW’n  N.Y..  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  6  @  12 

W'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  Dskt .  8  @  14 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  1  59®  2  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  2  12®  2  25 

Itussat.  prime,  per  box  .  1  7-®  i  1.7 

Average  lines,  per  box .  1  f  0®  2 12 

Inferior,  per  box .  1  00®  1  ,50 

Tangerines,  per  box .  1  50  ®  2  50 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  oo®  1  75 

FKDITa— DBIHD. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 11^®12 

Choice . 10H@11 

Prime .  9;^®  10 

Common  . 8  @  9^ 

8’n.  sun-drted,  s'lced,  fancy .  6  @— 

S'n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice . .  6!4®:B94 

S'n  sun-dried,  sliced,  prime .  5  0  6>.< 

S’n.  sun-dried,  sliced,  common .  4  @  4Sf 

Chopped,  per  lb .  . 1)4®  IH 

Cores  and  sKlns,  per  lb .  IH®  1)4 

Apricots.  California,  per  lb . 12  ®14 

Cherries,  per  lb . 11  ®12)4 

Blackberries,  per  lb .  7  @— 

Huckleberries,  per  lb . —  ®.^ 

Peaches,  California,  nnpeeled .  g  ®io 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow..  17  @18 

Ddlaware.  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 16  @17 

Delaware,  evaporated,  nnpeeled .  6)4®  7 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  9  ®  934 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice .  8  ®  8'4 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime..' .  7  ®  734 

Southern,  unpeeled .  g  a— 

Baspberrles.  evaporated,  per  lb . 17  @— 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . — 


The  feather  market  Is  Arm. 


FEATHERS -TURKEY. 


Little  change  In  dried  fruits. 

Hlckorynuts  are  dull  and  lower. 

A  few  capons  are  being  received. 

Choice  apples  are  tcarce  and  Arm  In  price. 

Butter  Is  accumulating,  and  the  market  Is  pretty 
badly  demoralized. 

Florida  oranges  of  the  coarse  sizes  are  neglected 
and  sell  at  low  prices. 

Manx  of  the  grapes  offered  are  of  poor  quality  con¬ 
sequent  on  being  so  long  held. 

About  49  hothouse  lambs  came  In  for  the  Christmas 
market,  and  sold  at  prices  below  those  usually  re¬ 
ceived. 

Eggs  are  badly  demoralized,  prices  on  fresh  have 
taken  a  big  drop,  and  limed  and  held  are  almost  un¬ 
salable. 

The  Missouri  crop  report  makes  the  yield  of  corn 
In  that  State  27,000,093  bushels  more  than  the  federal 
estimate. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  hold  Its  35ih  annual  meeting  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  January  16  and  17.  Reduced  hotel  and  railroad 
rates.  An  Interesting  programme  Is  presented.  E. 
B  Engle,  secretary,  Waynesboro. 

The  Atlantic  Transport  Coraoa-y  has  made  a  con¬ 
tract  to  ship  883  head  of  cattle  to  London  weekly  at 
52s  Hd  o-ir  head  from  New  York,  and  473  6d  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Toe  last  shipment 
from  New  York  was  made  at  428  (id.  The  contract 
means  the  stilpment  of  45,010  head  of  cattle,  which  Is 
a  decided  revival  of  the  business. 


Affections  of  tub  Liver,  Bilious  Disorders, 
Sick  Headache,  etc  ,  are  thoroughly  cured  by  Dr. 
Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.  Acting  as  a  general  laxative, 
they  remove  all  Irritating  and  fecal  matter  from  the 
bowels,  gradually  change  the  vitiated  secretions  of 
the  stcmach  and  liver,  and  restore  these  organs  to  a 
healthy  condition.— Adu. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...2  45  @2  60 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  75  @1  80 

Pea,  choice . 1  75  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  20  @2  25 

White  Kidney . 2  10  @2  20 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  60  @1  65 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  55  @1  go 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  55  @1  go 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  20  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush .  . 115  @  _ 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  43  ®  — 


BUTTER. 


Oreamery,  State,  best,  per  lb . 

Seconds  to  firsts  . 

Elgin  and  oiner  Western,  extras, 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds .  ... 

State  dairy,  half-flrkin  tubs,  extras  . 

Firsts . 

Seconds..../ . 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts.., 

Seconds . . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds  . 

Western  factory,  firkins,  held . 

Tubs,  held .  ... 

Factory  Arams,  current  make,  first... 

Tups,  current  make,  first . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh . 


..24  @25 
..20  @23 
.26  @— 
.26  ®24 
.21  @22 
,.19  @20 
..24  6  25 
..22  @23 
..20  @21 
@- 
@- 
@- 

,20  ©- 
.17  @18 
.16  @16>4 
,19  a— 

.17  @18 
.16  @16>4 
16  &n 

..15  @16 
.18-4019 
.1734018 
.16  @1634 
.16  @1534 
.15  @19 


Prime  tall  quills  per  lb .  20  ®  — 

Prime  wing  quills .  jj  @  _ 

Mixed  tall  and  wing .  16  @  _ 

Pointers .  5  @  _ 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


N’n,  W’n 

South ’n  and 

No.  1  quality 

and  East’n 

Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . 

....$•20  00® 35  00 

$10  00®2i 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  . . . . 

....  8  00®18  00 

5  00®10  00 

Otter . 

-  9  00@12  00 

6  00®  9  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

5  50®  6  50 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  25®  1  60 

1  0  ®  1 

25 

Gray  Fox . 

60® 

75 

Lynx . 

....  4  00®  6  00 

— <& 

Wild  Cat . 

— ® 

_ 

Marten,  dark . 

— ® 

Marten,  pale . 

-  90®  1  25 

— ® 

_ 

Skunk,  black . 

....  1  20®  1  40 

1  00® 

_ 

Skunk,  balf-strtped  .... 

70®  90 

60® 

70 

Skunk,  striped . 

3.5®  45 

30® 

40 

Skunk,  white . 

10®  20 

10® 

15 

Raccoon . 

70®  90 

6f® 

70 

Opossum . . . 

.  10®  25 

10® 

20 

Mink . 

.  1  00®  2  50 

75®  1 

25 

Muskrat,  fall . 

7®  10 

6® 

8 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen.. 
Prime,  frozen,  per  dozen.... 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Grouse.  Western,  dark,  per  pair 
Western,  pin-tall,  per  pair  . 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen . 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair... 
Red  bead,  heavy,  per  pair.. 
Red  head,  light,  per  pair  ... 
Mallard,  (Irawn,  per  pair.... 
Teal,  bine  wing,  per  pair.... 
Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair... 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair . 

Jack  Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair  ... 


Wheat . 

Bye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat 

Corn . 

Oats . 


GRAIN. 


1  60®  2  00 
1  00®  1  25 
1  00®  1  12 
50®  65 

65®  75 

50®  65 

1  50®  1  75 
1  59®  1  76 
1  00®  1  25 
-®  - 
60®  1  60 
75®  1  00 
40®  60 

40®  60 

30®  35 

25®  30 

20®  25 

20®  25 

40®  60 

.62  @74 
.50  @56 
.52  @83 
.78  @92 
.43  @48 
.34  @41 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 .  . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

...  50  & 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

...  60  @ 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  . 

Medium  to  prime . . . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  or  1892,  choice . 

Prime . 

..  2134® 
..  18  ® 
..  204® 

.  .  19  ® 
...  18  ® 

Common  to  medium . . 

Old  olds .  8  @ 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  @ 

Crop  of  1893 .  2134® 

Common  to  prime .  18  ® 

California,  old  olds .  7  @ 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  70  ® 

Altmarks,  etc .  66  @ 


10  15 
4  25 

85 

75 

65 

65 

65 

55 

50 

45 

50 

40 


2234 

2134 

3134 

1934 

19 

14 


22 

21 

12 

73 

68 


show  this  Threshing -mrchine  to  le 
CT-siest  running  and  the  greatest  gi  n  in  eavtr  of 
Ivequires  only  about  IJC  miles  travel  per  hour.  I'oi 
uoseription,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving 
t.ireshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
calar  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers, : 

Fearless  Catalo,*;ue.  For  Fodrler  cutters, 
nersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  i  nfonnation  si 
lug  \Vi^  Ensilage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Ca 
lOgue.OAddress,  lllA'AUD  UA£D£1^  (dnhiSkiii  I 


HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  IS  ®  15 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes.  I  er  lb .  12  ®  13 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  10  ®  13 

Extracted,  State,  per  lo  .  6  3^®  634 

Extracted,  California,  oer  Ib .  6!>»@  6^ 

Extracted  Soutiiern.  per  gallon .  60  ®  66 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor .  . 3  00  ®3  75 

Texans . 3  00  ®4  35 

Bulls  and  drv  cows . 1  60  ®4  80 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  64®  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  54®  6  ^ 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  as 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  8  ®— 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Grassers,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  Ib .  9  @U 

Country  dressed,  prime .  10  @104 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9  ffl  94 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  @  834 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  4  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Cows,  M^iloh,  choice . 45  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  4  ®  g 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @6 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  oer  lb .  14®  24 

Pigs,  roasting.  10  to  2 1  lbs  ,  per  Ih .  10  ®13 

Hogs,  country  dressed.  40  to  60  los  .  oer  lb.  8»4®  9 
Country  dressed,  60  to  80  lbs  ,  per  Ib  ...  84®  Stf 

Country  dressed,  8)  tj  120  lbs.,  per  lb  ..  74®  84 

Country  dressed,  1‘20  to  I8J  lbs.,  per  lb  .  7  ®  7,* 

Country  dressed.  i89  lbs  up,  per  lb  64®  7 
Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  16  ®— 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3^®  4 

F'slr,  perlb .  29^®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2>4 

No.  2.  per  lb . .  13,,®  ];u 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lo .  3  ®  334 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1S4®  2 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  los .  1  to®  3  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  50  Ins .  75®  1  00 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  5®  6 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  00®2  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 5  09  3  6  00 

I.,  in  DulK.  per  bbl  . 2  00  92  25 

Jersey,  choice.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  63®]  75 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . I  25®!  50 

^^State  Rose  and  Hebrin,  per  18J  lbs . 1  7'@2  (U) 

„_Stat9  Burbank,  oer  180  lbs . 1  f0@l  63 

N.  Y.  Stale,  c  immon,  per  18)  lbs . 1  25® I  50 

.^^Scotoh  Vtagnu-u.  per  1(i8-lb  sack . 1  (0®l  90 

Irish  and  Engitsn  Magnums,  per  168-io 

sick . ]  50®  1  76 

German,  oer  16S-lo  oag . '  25@l  90 

•■Sweet,  -xtra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  ool....2  75®3  "5 
Other  Jersey,  oer  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


Western,  per  pair. 


Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  Ib. . 
Gtaese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 


DRESSED  DRY-PACKED. 


Chickens,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime.... 

State  and  Penn  ,  prlrue . 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich  ,  scalded  . ’ 


Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime. 


Western,  poor  to  fair . 


Md.  and  Del.,  choice 


75 

@1  00 

65 

@ 

85 

60 

@ 

60 

1243 

— 

1249 

— 

7 

® 

8 

— 

@ 

— 

1  25 

@1 

75 

:  00 

® 

— 

•20 

® 

30 

7 

® 

— 

94® 

10 

94® 

— 

6 

® 

— 

10 

® 

12 

12 

® 
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® 

12 

11 
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11 
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10 

@ 

11 

9 

® 
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5 

® 

8 

10 
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9 

@ 

10 

5 
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8 

64® 

6 

12 

® 

li 

10 

® 

13 

9 

® 

11 

11 

® 

13 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old.  mixed 

perlb .  7  ®  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  50  03  00 

Dark  and  noor  per  dozen . ]  50  @2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  soronts,  per  quart .  7®  14 

Beets,  Bermi.  da.  per  crate . .'  l  25®'  50 

Cabbage,  per  lUO . '.3  0  @6  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  75®i  50 

Canllfiower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  Oiiias  W 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen .  40®  75 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  15®  40 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  0033  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@4  UO 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  ool . 3  oj@4  00 

Green  peas.  Va..  per  oasket .  _®  _ 

Florida,  per  crate . ',‘2  0004  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  75 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 00@3  UO 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®i  75 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  2i@l  75 

Connecticut,  wnite,  per  bbl .  "2  50a4  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . ill  2'@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . I  25®1  75 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 25®!  50 

Solnscn,  per  bhl .  60^ji  qo 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  obl . 1  25@]  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . .  50112  00 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate .  6r@2  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla  ,  per  crate .  60®i  50 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  nerbbl..  75@1  CO 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural. 


SHIP  YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

To  the  old,  reliable  Commission  House, 
(ESTAULISHEl)  1865) 

S.  jEI.  cfc  E.  H.  I'ROJST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  or 
Irving  National  Bank. 


K.  0.  palmer.  G.  H.  BIVENBUEG  a.  W.  PBOSTi 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  EIVENBUEa  &  00., 

Saccewora  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wliolesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 
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New  Watch  Offer. 
WALTHAMS  asd  ELGINS 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


We  have  just  secured  some  bargains  in 
watches,  which  we  offer  below.  Watches 
previously  offered,  will  be  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  formerly.  This  is  a  special 
lot  and  the  supply  is  limited.  If  you 
want  a  good  watch  cheap  order  quickly. 
These  are  for  subscribers  only.  We  sail 
no  watches  at  these  prices  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers,  but  new  yearly  subscribers  may 
send  an  order  for  a  watch  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  These  watches  are  guaranteed, 
and  may  be  returned  within  three  days 
after  receipt,  if  not  found  as  represented. 

SPECIAL,  OFFEli  No.  1. 

Price,  $  1  2.50 

No.  1  l8  a  genuine  Waltham  or  K'gin  watch.  It  Is 
men’s  or  ladies  size,  hunting  Case  only.  O’he  works 
are  handsomely  jawel^d  snd  c  ntain  all  me  latest 
IraproveujentB.  Walcn  clues  and  Installinont  men 
get  $38  lor  t.ils  watch.  Our  prxc,  including  de¬ 
livery,  $'2.50. 

OiferNo.  2.  Silver  Stiflonod  Watch 
Men’s  SIz  I  Price,  $7 

No.  2  U  a  genuine  Wiilth.im  or  Klgln  watch,  onen 
face,  stem  wlnu  and  s-jc.  Cjn'aintr  g  seven  Jewels  and 
all  liuprovemerts.  'I'liB  c  ise  .s  m  ulo  <,  I  siiild  sliver 
nearly  engraved  and  sr.iffene  i  wunld  wild  a  pinto  r  f 
8  )ltd  niciiel  Sliver.  In  tnis  wh/ a  ensM  is  pronneed 
equal  In  wear  to  solid  silver.  Price  delivered,  $7. 

Offer  No.  3.  Silverohl  Watcii. 

Men’s  Size.  Pricr),  $5  50. 

No.  3  Is  a  men's  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  w  ih 
seven  jewels,  stem  wmd  and  s-",  and  kIi  Imnr  ivo- 
nie'i  s.  The  case,  open  face  only.  1 .  made  i  f  s-  id 
Bllvernlfl  and  COmpOsluOn  iii'l'.i  wn  ell  lonasin-wp  1 
and  will  wear  as  long  as  s-nlisiivr  'I'he  <•■...  m  i  is 
made  of  beveied  I  rencn  pi  ti'-gui.-saost  <  ng  us  lo 
withstand  anv  s’rain.  dj,,,  case  i .  n  iui  .  -v  ipe 
groat  Kej  SLOno  Watch  0;i»e  ('.  ni  lui-r  <.t  I’lrla  e- 
pnla,  which  lunkes  toe  .Inmcs  B  ss  <  a  miu  which 
turns  out  I  ver  2,000  watch  cases  per  day.  Price 
delivered,  $5  50. 

Offer  No.  4.  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

Men’s  S  Z3.  Pric?,  S  2S  50 

No.  4  Is  a  irrn’s  sl'e  hunting  c'iss  Wnitham  c 
Elgin  watch.  Tne  w^rks  cotit^ui  (-even  jewels, -ten. 
wind  ands^taml  all  lu/proveiiK'iiis.  T  is  wuic'i  i  as 
worgsof  ihosiine  kind  t.s  irio.-s  in  Nts.  1, ‘z  i  .no  3, 
and  they  ate  gn-irart  ed  i.)  oe  aocirato,  ThectHO 
Is  made  (.f  solid  Ik  gent  and  w  i-ns  about  i«<) 
ounces.  This  Hcneif  the  best  waicncs  ever  iukJo 
and  we  guai  aritee  it  to  hiequa,!  lo  the  $.01)  wnci  es 
sold  hy  wall  li  Clues  and  Insta  Injotitmec.  We  ought 
toget$'))f,  r  this  watch  dihwo  have  cunslclaretl  ino 
thousandsof  i- uhscrlhers  wno  will  wl-h  to  niircni.so 
It  and  we  will  deliver  It  auywuere  In  the  United 
States  for  $28.60. 

Offer  No.  5.  Solid  Gold  Watcli. 

Ladies’  Size.  Price.  $  1  7  50 

No.  5  Is  a  ladles  size  Wait'  am  or  E'gln  watch.  The 
so  ld  gold  case  Is  handM,ii.elv  cngiuvna  d  tr.o 
works  are  guata-  teed  t)  i.e  ncc  riit-j  in  t-very  in¬ 
stance.  0'h«y  contain  seven  jewe's.  sieiii  wlnil  and 
set  and  all  improvements.  Price  delivered,  il7  50. 

Offer  No.  (>.  Gold  AV^iiich. 

Ladles’  S'ze.  Price,  $  1  O 

No.  61s  a  ladles'  Waltham  or  Elgin  watcli.  Ini'  ting 
case,  handsomely  engraved  'J’hiscaso  is  made  hv 
r  lllng  a  lienvy  sheet  of  solid  gold  iinon  a  shet 1 1  f 
fine  slid  ctiDoOilt'on  metal.  Tnts  waicn  looks  Just 
like  a  $75  so. Id  gold  wach  and  It  will  keep  Justus 
good  time.  Price  delivered,  $10. 

Offer  No.  7.  Solid  Silver  Watcli. 

Ladles’  Size.  F’rice,  $9  50. 

No.  7  Is  a  ladles  size  solid  ooln-st  ver  VValihani  or 
Elgin  wacen.  Tne  wo'ks  Cvnial.n  s-vn.n  jewels,  siem 
wlr.d  and  set  and  all  Duorovsms’.ts.  Tho  case  is 
made  of  solid  coin  sliver  neat  y  engrprod.  Hold  to 
suDscrioers  only,  delivery  guaraniefed.  $.(.'  0. 

POINTS  TO  llE3IK3rn!:U. 

All  men’s  size  watches  are  equally  suitable  for 
boys  and  all  ladles’  size  watches  for  girls.  The 
groat  Waltliam  and  Elgin  Companies  make  nothing 
but  watches  of  high  grade.  Our  cises  a.-e  the  vr  ry 
best  In  the  world.  We  offer  cnly  goods  of  the  high*  st 
grades  and  we  guarantee  sa'.isfaciljn  In  every  in¬ 
stance.  If  you  order  a  watch  and  U  Is  not  received 
In  good  condition  or  ir  It  falls  to  run,  ship  It  back  to 
us  a-  d  get  your  money  or  a  i.?w  watch. 


THE  EUEAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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ROUND  ABOUT  THE  CITY. 

vA  MINIATURE  WORLD’S  FAIR  IN  NEW  YORK. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  in 
the  country  was  able  to  visit  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  Especially  in  the  East 
many  of  the  ordinary  people  were  un¬ 
able  to  afford  the  journey  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  but  a  miniature  edition  of  it  is 
stranded  in  New  York.  At  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  on  Lexington  Avenue, 
between  4.3d  and  44th  Streets,  the  World’s 
Fair  Prize  Winner’s  Exhibit  is  in  full 
blast.  To  be  sure  it  lacks  the  great  White 
City  which  sheltered  the  Exposition  ;  but 
A  model  of  the  World’s  Fair  buildings  is 
;a  feature  of  the  show.  The  Chicago 
weather  is  also  lacking,  as  well  as  the 
push  and  hustle  of  the  “  wild  western¬ 
ers.”  The  absence  of  the  latter  is  par¬ 
tially  made  up,  however,  by  the  frantic 
endeavors  of  the  dusky  Orientials,  with 
their  cries  of,  “  sheap,  sheap,  goot, 
sheap,  ver’  goot,  selling  at  half  brice, 
sellin’  for  notings,  ver’  sheap,”  in  their 
efforts  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to  the 
unsuspecting  visitor. 

This  exhibition,  which  will  continue 
for  several  weeks,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
exhibit  of  prize  winning  articles  from 
Chicago.  It  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
goods  from  different  Eastern  countries 
as  well  as  from  America.  Its  prime  ob¬ 
ject,  judging  from  the  efforts  made  by 
attendants,  is  the  sale  of  their  wares. 
The  exhibits  consist  of  a  variety  of  man¬ 
ufactures  of  jewelry,  some  of  it  of  such 
exquisite  workmanship  that  one  can  but 
wonder  how  it  can,  be  so  delicately 
wrought ;  the  far-famed  carving  on  wood 
from  Switzerland,  and  carving  in  ivory 
and  wood  from  other  countries ;  wonder¬ 
ful  tapestries  and  embroideries  from  far 
Eastern  lands,  such  work  as  they  only 
seem  to  have  the  knowledge  and  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  do ;  exquisite  dravyn  work  from 
Mexico,  which  our  Northern  ladies  have 
tried  in  vain  to  imitate  ;  various  optical 
wares,  etc.  A  table  of  Parisian  statuary 
pleases  the  eye,  not  only  by  the  fineness 
of  the  work,  but  the  effect  of  the  pure 
white  marble  is  certainly  wonderful. 
There  are  marvelous  creations  in  glass 
and  porcelain  from  Bohemia,  whose  peo¬ 
ple  certainly  excel  in  their  manufactures 
of  glass.  There  are  a  number  of  exhibits 
of  food  products,  such  as  are  familiar  to 
visitors  at  our  food  shows ;  these  were 
mainly  from  American  manufacturers.  A 
genuine  cider  mill  squeezes  out  juice  for 
the  multitude. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  entire  exhibit  is  a  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  many  different  artists,  the 
larger  number  by  Americans,  though 
many  other  countries  were  represented. 
Most  of  these  were  for  sale,  one  g.-m  be¬ 
ing  priced  at  §10,000.  An  extra  fee  of  10 
cents  is  charged  to  see  these.  A  very 
attractive  exhibit  is  a  collection  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit-apples,  pears, 
peaches,  etc. — all  appearing  very  palata¬ 
ble,  but  all  made  of  soap.  This  was 
from  Vienna :  A  large  model  of  St. 
Peters  at  Rome  (to  see  which  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  10  cents  is  made)  is  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  same 
apartment  are  models  of  the  Pantheon 
of  Agrippa  and  St.  Agnes’s  Chapel,  as 
well  as  the  chair  formerly  used  in  in¬ 
stalling  the  Pope.  On  one  of  the  galler¬ 
ies  is  what  purports  to  be  a  street  of 
Cairo.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  booths 
on  either  side,  attended  by  swarthy 
Orientals,  rivaling  their  compatriots  on 
the  lower  floors  in  their  efforts  to  induce 
everybody  to  buy,  as  they  shouted  their 
wares  and  cried,  “Sheap!  Sheap  j  Sell- 
in’  for  nothing  I” 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  is 
the  new  Liberty  Bell.  It  is  made  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  copper  and  any  other 
metals  which  could  go  into  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  bell  metal,  collected  from  all 
over  the  country  ;  it  is  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  Liberty  Bell,  and 
is  to  be  carried  around  the  earth  to 
ring  out  the  mottoes  inscribed  upon  it. 
Around  the  top  is  “  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest,  on  Earth,  Peace,  Good  Will  to 
Men  ;  ”  op  the  side,  “  A  New  Command¬ 


ment  Give  I  Unto  You,  That  Ye  Love 
One  Another  ;  ”  around  the  bottom  “  To 
Proclaim  Liberty  Throughout  all  the 
Land  to  all  the  Inhabitants  Thereof.” 

A  novel  exhibit  was  a  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments  made  from  anthracite  coal.  It 
certainly  shows  that  nothing  is  so  com¬ 
mon  but  what  beauty  can  be  got  from  it 
some  way.  As  a  whole  the  exhibit  is  an 
'  instructive  one,  especially  as  regards  the 
Orientals  and  their  wares.  Seldom  do 
we  see  such  a  number  of  these  strange 
creatures  together,  even  in  cosmopolitan 
New  York. 


THE  GREAT  GOVERNMENTAL  SEED  TEST. 

Together,  I  presume,  with  a  few  other 
gentlemen  of  equal  note,  I  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  government  to  conduct  a 
great  seed  test,  and  I  write  to  you  as  one 
skilled  in  garden  work  to  give  me  some 
advice.  Whether  I  have  been  selected  on 
account  of  my  conspicuous  position  in 
the  political  world  or  not,  I  am  uncer¬ 
tain.  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
have  sworn  one  school  committee  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  service  of  nine  months. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  communicated  with  me  yesterday  by 
means  of  a  printed  form  signed  with  the 
initial  of  an  under  clerk,  saying  that  by 
request— he  didn’t  say  by  whose  request, 
but  I  presume  it  was  the  United  States 
Senate — he  forwarded  me  a  package  of 
seeds,  and  would  like  me  to  receipt  for 
them,  which  I  did  in  due  form.  I’ve 
thought  since  that  the  receipt  may  be 
construed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  guarantee 
to  make  them  grow,  and  I  may  be  in  a 
scrape. 

But  the  government  is  more  liberal 
than  grain  dealers  hereabouts.  The  feed 
men  demand  a  deposit  of  10  cents  per 
bag,  to  be  refunded  on  return  of  the  bag 
in  good  order.  Uncle  Sam  merely  po¬ 
litely  requests  the  return  of  his  bags  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Of  course,  we 
have  the  use  of  them  through  the  season 
to  stick  on  stakes  at  the  end  of  the  rows 
to  indicate  what  the  plants  are,  but  they 
haven’t  flaming  pictures  on  like  those 
of  seedsmen,  for  the  purpose,  one  of  our 
humorists  has  suggested,  to  guide  the 
various  bugs  to  their  specialties. 

The  Government  doesn’t  guarantee 
anything.  Most  seedsmen  will  even 
guarantee  that  they  are  not  to  blame  if 
the  seeds  do  not  grow.  But  we  are  to 
go  ahead  with  no  knowledge  of  pedigree 
and  spend  a  summer  on  these  seeds. 
What  seeds  are  they  ?  I  will  go  over 
the  list : 

A  packet — seedsman’ s  five-cent  size — 
of  Southport  Globe  White  onion.  Why 
do  I  want  to  try  a  little  tablespoonful  of 
seed  of  that  variety  ?  Hundreds  of 
acres  are  grown  all  around  here  and 
have  been  for  years.  I  have  raised  the 
seeds  by  the  bushel.  The  seed  origin¬ 
ated  here.  Moreover,  if  seed  were 
scarce  a  local  grower  would  pay  §2.5  per 
acre  for  home-grown  seed  before  he 
would  take  four  pounds  as  a  gift  from 
Uncle  Sam  and  run  the  risk  of  unknown 
pedigrees.  Next  is  a  package  of  peas — 
Champion  of  England.  Are  they  new 
to  the  department,  or  is  some  seedsman 
overstocked,  or  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  are  they  peddled  about  the  country 
by  the  government  ? 

Squash — Mammoth  Chili. — It  is  in  the 
seed  catalogues  of  1881  and  I  don’t  know 
how  much  farther  back.  Parsnip — Hollow 
Crown. — That  is  in  the  oldest  catalogue 
I  can  lay  hands  on — 12  years  ago.  Pars¬ 
ley — Champion  Moss  Curled— in  cata¬ 
logues  of  1881.  Carrot — Intermediate  Red 
— the  same.  Beet  —  Improved  Long 
Smooth  Blood.  In  the  old  catalogues 
less  an  adjective  or  so.  Then  we  have  a 
cabbage.  Buncombe,  probab'y  named  in 
honor  of  Congress,  and  lettuce.  New  York 
Giant,  probably  named  after  the  ball 
club,  or,  perhaps,  after  President  Cleve¬ 
land  himself.  That  completes  the  list  of 
Governmental  generosity  to  me.  Cannot 
The  R  N.-Y.  say  something  ironical 
enough  about  this  peanut  agriculture  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  powers  that  be?  A 
government  bee  omes  weak  when  it  be¬ 
comes  ridiculous  e.  c.  birge. 
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A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  fiDAQCCf  General  Frnlt  Cat 
List  and  UllAiCiW  aloirne.  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas 


DO  VOU  RAISE 

Fruits? 
Flowers  ? 


Vegetables  ? 
Do  you  own  Land? 


IF  SO,  IT  WILL 

To  take  a  paper  that  Rives  its 
entire  attention  to  gardeniiiR, 
home  grounds,  the  lawn,  tree 
and  shrub  planting,  fruit,  flow¬ 
er  and  vegetable  raising,  and 
thus  secure  the  invaluable 
help,  and  the  best  information 
given  in  the  clearest  manner,  so  that  the  veriest 
novice  can  thoroughly  understand. 


OUR  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT  (a  Free  Bureau 
of  Information)  open  to  all  subscribers. 


iMEAlCiH  etRDEIi 


(FULLY  ILLUSTRATED) 

TCI  IQ  And  more.  It  has  a  staff  of  special- 
•  ists  in  all  the  branches  of  horticul 

A  I  I  devoted  to  its  service,  and  it 

“ is  impossible  for  any  one  interested 
T  U  I  Q  to  consult  its  pages  without  gather- 
I  mo  ing  knowledge  ten-fold  worth  its 
cost.  $1.00  a  year  for  24  >'‘unbers.  Sample 
copy  free. 

AMERICAN  GARDENINGandTHE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  one  year,  $1,75. 
Subscribe  through  The  RnnAr,  New-Yorkeh. 


Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope, or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex¬ 
tended  it  is  over  1 G 
inches.and,when  clo.sed, 

G  3^  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it.  'J’lie 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  54.50.  Our 
price,  prepaid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

S3  50  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

.54.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  rememVjer  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  NewYork. 


gaiRacuLoys! 

POSITIVE  CURE 

for  DriifneoH.RlK'umutUni, 
I'lirulyxlii,  Kbiiiry,  Liver, 
Ncrvou»  Troubles,  and  all 
C.'hronic  Diseases,  byourim- 
proved  Life  Giving  Eleo- 
trle  \  ppllniirea  I OO  page 
book 

It.  B.  BMSS  KI.ECTRIC  CO., 
Town  Falls.  Iowa. 


Wou  can  buy  I 

■  this  beautiful 

ORGAN;  M3 

If  you  buy  it  now. 

It  has  live  octaves,  solid  walmit  case,  with  five 
sets  of  reeds;  thirteen  stops;  doiihle  couplers; 
grand  organ  swell  and  every  improvement. 

No.  473  University  Royal  Organ. 

It  contains  111  reeds  divided  into  .5  sets,  and 
is  by  far  the  mo.st  elegant  organ  ever  offered 
at  this  price.  Send  ns  843  and  we  will  ship  this 
Organ  to  you  with  Stoolnnd  Book, and  gnaraniee 
safe  delivery;  or  put  84.5  with  yonr  Banker  or 
Merchant  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  to  be  paid  for 
alter  fifteen  days’  trial  in  your  home. 

Other  Organs  from  $30  to  $500. 

We  have  been  in  business  34  years  and  have  sold  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  organs  l)Ut  never  before  have  we  offered 
so  beautiful  an  organ  at  so  low  a  price  and  there  is  no  pro¬ 
bability  that  such  an  offer  will  be  madeagaiu  by  anyone.  Send 
your  order  to 

235  EAST  2  1st  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


of  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE; 


Highest  Award  at  Worlds 

MEOAL  AND  DIPLOMA  OF  MERIT 


Taking 

only 


on 


Fair! 


for  most  rapid 
e  V  a  po  rati  on, 
finest  product, 
novelty  of  con¬ 
struction,  Insur¬ 
ing  freedom 
from  MALATE  of 
LlIVlEor'NITRE” 
using  less  fuel. 
Made  in  one  pan 
orIN  SECTIONS 
as  desired. 


THE  WILLIAMS 

IMPROVED 

EVAPORATOR 

has  excelled  every  thing  in  the 
Sugar  Orchard,  as  well  as  at 
the  great  Exposition. 

VEeMONT  FtBM  MECIIIliE  GO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKPUIiS  OF  FACTS. 

Tank  Heater. — Where  can  I  obtain  a 
beater  for  a  water  trough  ?  What  kind 
is  the  best  ?  I  have  only  a  small  herd  of 
cows.  E.  D.  B. 

Smith’s  Ferry,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  first-rate  tank  heater  is 
made  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Knee-Tail  Holder  — Replying  to  C. 
F.  C,,  page  810,  I  would  say  the  best  tail 
holder  I  ever  used  or  saw  is  to  put  the 
cow’s  tail  in  the  hollow  of  the  left  knee 
and  then  bring  the  leg  back  in  position 
natural  and  comfortable  to  milk.  This 
is  a  tail  holder  with  no  rigging  to  do  or 
undo.  It  gently  but  firmly  holds  the 
tail,  doing  away  with  the  inconvenience, 
and  when  the  milker  gets  up  the  tail 
drops  out  and  the  thing  is  done. 

A  JERSEY  SANDBUR. 

The  Best  Cow  Tail  Holder  is  a  chain 
or  piece  of  a  chain  with  a  small  rope 
fastened  to  each  end  forming  a  loop. 
Drop  the  rope  across  the  back  forward  of 
the  hips,  let  the  chain  rt  st  above  the 
gambrel  j-'ints  outside  of  the  tail;  the 
cow  cannot  lift  the  tail  to  switch,  and 
the  loop  across  the  back  allays  the  nerv¬ 
ous  irritation.  One  should  have  two,  one 
for  the  cow  being  milked  and  one  on  the 
cow  behind  the  milker.  d  p.  a. 

Rockport,  Me. 

Hungarian  Millet. — A  recent  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  the  feeding  value  of 
millet  as  compared  with  clover.  What  is 
the  feeding  value  of  Hungarian  grass  as 
compared  with  clover  hay?  j.  h.  l. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y". — “Hungarain  grass”  is  a  mil¬ 
let,  and  there  is  little  difference  in  value 
between  it  and  what  is  termed  millet 
hay.  When  clover  hay  of  fair  quality  is 
worth  70,  good  Hungarian  grass  is  worth 
64.  That  is  about  their  comparative 
values. 

A  Good  Poultry  Cross. — Having  bred 
Dominique  Leghorn  fowls  exclusively 
for  about  ten  years,  several  years  ago  I 
cbncluded  to  purchase  some  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  hens,  cross  them  with  my 
Dominique  Leghorn  cocks  and  experi¬ 
ment.  The  result  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  me,  as  the  birds  of  this  cross 
retain  the  best  features  of  the  two  breeds, 
mature  earlier  than  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  are  better.  December  and  January 
layers,  weigh  nearly  as  much,  and  the 
two  breeds  being  colored  the  same, 
the  cross  is  of  uniform  color,  which  to  me, 
is  a  great  consideration.  My  flock  attracts 
the  attention  of  every  passer  by,  and  is 
always  complimented.  Some  of  my 
“farmer  friends”  have  crossed  Brown  and 
White  Leghorn  cocks  with  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  and  report  good  results,  but 
the  results  of  this  cross  are  not  uniform 
in  color,  which  to  an  admirer  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  coloring  would  be  an  ob¬ 
jection.  I  shall  raise  some  broilers  the 
coming  season  for  the  early  markets,  ani 
later,  at  least,  100  pullets  for  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  which  I  certainly  should  not  do  did 
I  not  think  it  advisable.  w.  c,  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  are  the  eggs  of  good 
color  for  selling?  We  have  seen  eggs 
from  this  cross  that  were  of  a  dull  mud 
color — neither  brown  nor  white. 


EVOLUTION  OF  A  TAIL  HOLDER. 

It  has  taken  me  20  years  to  evolute  the 
perfect  tail-holder  but  I  have  it.  I 
milk  in  the  stable  the  year  round,  as  is 
a  common  practice  here.  My  first  at¬ 
tempts  to  confine  the  tail  were  to  put 
the  brush  between  the  milk  pail  and  leg, 
or  on  the  knee  and  under  the  elbow,  af¬ 
terwards  using  J,  N.  G.’s  method  of  put¬ 
ting  it  under  the  knee.  All  of  these 
were  inconvenient  at  times,  of  no  use 
when  tails  were  filthy,  and  not  applica¬ 
ble  where  most  needed,  i.  e.,  to  the  cow 
in  the  rear. 

Then  I  used  a  piece  of  wool  twine,  in 
the  exact  manner  described  by  C.  T.  P, , 
and  scon  made  an  improvement  by  wind¬ 


ing  the  middle  of  the  string  twice  around 
the  tail,  instead  of  looping,  then  giving 
the  two  parts  a  single  twist  around  each 
other  and  tying  as  before.  After  a  little 
practice  it  could  be  put  on  as  quickly 
and  taken  off  much  more  quickly,  as  I 
had  only  to  pull  out  the  bowknot  and 
keep  pulling  and  it  unlooped  itself.  But 
the  strings  would  sometimes  go  to  pas¬ 
ture  with  the  cows,  and  the  cow  was 
also  liable  to  saturate  her  tail  with  ex¬ 
crement  in  spite  of  herself,  when  tied 
in  this  way.  Then  I  tied  the  ends  of  my 
string  together,  looped  it  around  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  hung  it  to  a  nail  overhead. 
This  was  better  in  some  respects,  but 
not  right  yet. 

I  investigated  patent  tail  holders  and 
condemned  them.  I  went  into  the  barn 
of  C.  E.  Jones  and  found  that  he  had  a 
large  wire  drawn  along  over  the  cows 
rumps,  and  high  enough  to  be  above  the 
men’s  heads,  with  some  iron  rings  to  run 
on  the  wire,  to  each  of  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  stout  string  about  16  inches 
long,  with  a  wire  hook  on  the  other  end, 
the  hook  being  hung  over  the  long  wire 
when  not  in  use.  After  looking  at  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  contrivance, 
I  went  home  and  built  one  that  we  have 
used  for  several  years  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  neighbors.  It  need's  no  improvement. 

I  cut  pieces  one  foot  long  from  an  old 
soft-wood  broom  handle,  and  run  a  plane 
two  or  three  times  on  one  side  of  each  to 
flatten  it  a  little.  I  took  a  stiff  pail  bail 
wire,  and  made  a  hook  on  each  end  of 
the  stick,  turned  the  points  of  the  hooks 
toward  the  flat  side,  and  then  whether  it 
is  daylight,  twilight,  or  lantern  light,  I 
can  always  tell  by  the  touch  how  tne 
hooks  are.  To  use,  I  grab  the  stick  in 
the  middle,  and  turn  the  flat  side  from 
me.  Hook  into  the  switch  near  its  upper 
end  and  hook  on  to  the  wire.  They  can 
be  put  on  and  taken  off  almost  instantly, 
usually  with  one  hand.  When  the  cows 
come  to  the  barn  and  the  flies  are  gone, 

I  take  the  sheep  shears  and  trim  the  tails 
somewhat,  both  as  to  length  and  size, 
leaving  enough  to  hook  into  in  gcod, 
shape.  Of  course  this  apparatus  will  not 
work  where  switches  are  gone. 

Vermont.  D.  A  knee  land 


Don't  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re  lable 
veKetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Oranire  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eUhths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  U  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuqne,  Iowa,  February,  ISlta.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfa.  Co..  Potsdam.  N  Y.—Adv. 


k'SrPDITDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  Ci  b  ■  Cb  iV  O  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  n  P  r  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  DUilLILO 
FltEE.  A.  1.  liOOT,  Medina,  O, 


Bartiett’s  O.  K.  Food 

Is  a  meat  and  bone  ration  for  poultry.  It  Is  cooked 
meat  steam  dried  and  ground  to  fine  sweet  meal :  used 
with  soft  feed  is  a  great  egg  producer.  Sample  bag 
(S')  pounds).  $’.  Send  for  our  little  catalogue  tn  Cut 
Green  Bone,  Desiccated  Fish,  Oyster  Shells,  Mica 
Grit,  Bone  Meal,  etc.  Address 

O.  A  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass 


juui  own 

Meal,  O  y  s  t 
Shells,  G  r  a  h 
Flour  and  Corn, 
tne  i#5  HaiidiV 
(F.  Wilson’s  Pat< 
100  per  cent  m 
made  In  keepl 
Poultry.  Also  Po 
Mills  and  Farm  F 
Mills.  Circulars  i 
testimonials  sent 
application.  VviU 
Ltros.,  Easton,  1 


200  OOCKKRKLS  FOR 


„  . . . -  -  SAl  K.  -  Bar 

I  i.vmouth  Roots.  Brahmas,  Cochins 
Langsnans  are  my  spsclaitles  Circular  with  p 
list  free.  HY.  C.  ECKEltr,  BeilevUle,  lilinol 


RAnR  OfAtIT 


FRENCH  GGACHERS  ANO 
r&heron  Horses. 

Pure  bred  stock  all  .apes, 
at  places  to  suit  evei-v 
ptireliasof.  to  close  estate 

Of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

Seiitl  for  f'ircii  !iif. 

EMWOHD  STOCK  FARM 

E,  S.  AKIN,  Executor. 


HENS  PAY 


1S3  to  S6  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsotivllle,  Ill. 


POOLTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world* 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  preen  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  ditllcultyi  or  money 
rei  nnded. 

Ulus,  catalogue  free  Ifyou  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Nlann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


(hatch  chickens  by  steam 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 


IjOwe"t  priced  flr^t-class 
llatehor  made. 

Send  l»c.  for  ratalocjne. 

Circulars  free. 

Tivtunteo  and 
hole 

.TInnufao  hirer 


Simple, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
Regulatinj 

Tlioii.sniidsl 

in  HtiueoDufuI 
operation. 
Guitrunlerd  tol 
hatcha  former 
pr'r/fntaye  ofl 

fertile  egg.s.  at^ 
less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  ill. 


4  coats; 


INCUBATOR 

Iliitc.hPS  Chlckciifi  liy  SIMM 
Absolutely  self-retriiln 'Mir 
The  simplrst,  nu  st  rc  i.'i  ■ 
and  chP.'ipcHtllrst-chiss  lliii'  i.' 
in  I  lie  market.  Circulars  (r 
F.O.  Y  it  'V  El,  iV-  (lO- ,  q  tiini'i'.  !  * 


WORLD’S  FAIRx^frd^ 

MEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

on  otir  INCUABTOK  and  BKOODKU 
t'orobined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  Bond  4  contt  In 
stamps  for  72  paf'o  catalo^e,  giTing  valuable 
poinu  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 
Kellable  Incubator  Co., 


I NCUBATORS 1 

In-Door  and  Out-Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  PRKVIIUIVIS. 

Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Oo.,  Homer  Glty.  Pa 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  ohMp«et  fov 
raising  chicks ;  40  first  premiums  i  31X1' 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  ,  Cardington,  U. 


$  I  7 

V  •  /  Money  refuudeil  il  '.nr 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

lops  not  batch  as  well  as  any 
lucubator  inatle.  Send  4o.  foi 
No.  23 Gataloi(ue  to  BUCKEYB 
(NCUHATOKOO.Sprlnaflcld.C 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOB  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Doveu  Pi.ains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINK 
CO.,  Lluilted,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  (Canada. 

rar  reliable  agents  wanted. 


THE 


KEV'STONIE 

^DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

IS  THE  MOST  HUMANE. RAPID  ANO 
OUKABLX  KNIFE  OM  Ttlf.  MARKET 

rcR  Dcnojim/io PURPOSE,  ahdiimaw:- 
fORn  mt  Of  rARMcia  add  oAirrMth 


SErSO-  FOR  CIRCULAR 

MCBROSWA  COCMRANVILLE.PA 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ai.onb  and  DNBQUAr.Bi)  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohliii  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETT’S, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Boslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

The  .Sweepstakes  Dairy  Dreed  at  the  World’s 
Fair  Contests  for  .Milk,  Cheese  and  Butler. 


Ida  JVIAKKJOI.I)  :i2i;i5,  Bred  by  Mili.ek  &  Sihi.ky. 

Her  Woild'g  Fiilr  Ilecord  Is  Sweepstakes  Pilze  In 
.If  rsey  Snow  King;  Hweepe takes  ‘’rize  In  Cheese  Con¬ 
test  (ibiee  breeds);  lllgnest  Butter  Rec(  rd  for  the 
7  days  ending  July  1;  Highest,  Single-Day  .ler  ey 
Ml  k  Hecoid;  Great-st  Total  Milk  Record  (ml  tests 
May  11- September  27)  o/  any  cows  now  liHiiy  of  the 
“  Best  Cows  of  any  Breed’  (.Jers-js) 

1(1  daughter,,  of  Miller  &  Slnley’s  oiill  Ida  s  Kloter 
of  St.  L  t.’KJSCi  (the  slie  cl  Idas  Ma' Ivold)  test  from 
14  lbs.  14  17,  (h  three-year  old)  t)  2.'>  IPs  ox.  of 
huHer  in  seven  days;  average  over  .illbs. 

Illgheet  weekly,  ni'  iilhly  and  yearly  n.llk  records 
In  Jeisey  hieed  he  d  oy  our  Herd. 

Stfck  for  Sale.- Sipei lor  cows  In  calf  to  Idas 
PI  Aer  Of  St.  L.  In  geceral,  no  animal  less  than  $2U0. 
No  Inferior  ones  <  tiered ;  we  knock ’em  in  tre  head. 
N  1  general  cnialoguo  ot  Jerseys.  Wjiie  lor  what  you 
went;  hut  belter  stl  1  come  nnu  see. 

Mention  this  Paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEV,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


High’-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th.'.t  will  weigh  2.50  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  ano  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shearO  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Juet  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  'I’UE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  B.  BttECK,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mtch 


Mention  The  Rukai.  NEW-YoitKEii. 


A  visitor  remarked  :  “These  hegs  are  rot  like 
ours,  they  have  Size,  yet  plenty  of  Quality.  Breed¬ 
ers  near  me  raise  small  chubby  ones;  weigh  o'ly 
3C0  pounds  at  two  years;  here  1  see  sows  double  that 

weight.  ’  “WILLSWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Examine  them  and  have  yonr  order  booked  for  pigs 
from  Spring  iltt«r8  sited  by  lour  Imported  boars. 

WILLS  A  SEWAKD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N  J. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Ilesd.  I  have  now  shipped  .397  times 
>0  men  I  had  sold  to  bejore.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y 


Registered  Shropshires 

We  are  offering  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  highly 
bred  ewes,  both  Imi  orttd  and  heme  bred,  li  lamb  to 
first-class  rams.  Write  for  caia  ogiie  and  prices. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  found  a  II  ..ck,  F.  M.Coi.i.i.v,  Benton 
•  'enter.  Vales  Coiitti ,  N.  T.,  Eastern  Bepresentatlve 
of  J.  S.  A  W.  G.  Crosby,  of  Michigan. 


1 


DAIRYMEN  .NAY 
TIIK  .ttODKL  .tlll.K  COOI.EK 
AM)  AKKATOIt 
Ras  no  equal  is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re 
suits,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  al’s  and  cojis  at 
the  same  *lme  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  with 
Iron  c'ad  bottom,  they 
will  not  rust. 

Agents  wanted.  .Send  for  large  cut  and  pricelist 
otce  Inventor  and  Maker. 


H.  W.  GAZLAY.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OP 

WIILIS  WHIHEIir,  WHiOm,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express  He  shirs  C.  O.  I). 
He  'vii  send  yon  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  .Shoio  Itecord  and  particulars 
of  itils  herd.  400  head  tor  sale. 


inc  orniiiu  uunni  uuiYlo.  Soft  US  a  Brush.  Fits  every 

8i*K  I  -Y  “v 

AS  1 -v  V*  Vy  It  It  Y  IS  (to,,  '751  I*uf  avet  (e  ISt..  Soul  h  isjn<l  lo<i 

[The  excellence  of  this  Comb  is  guaranteed  by  the  Editor  of  this  paper." 


This  is  the  proof  of  life.  When  f?ro\vn  we  give  3 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfied — your  success  0 
is  ours.  iJI’UlMCK’S  FAK:>i  ANNIJAI.  Q 
for  I  S94j  172  pasies,  tells  all  about  the.  Mail  ^ 
Meedx  that  Grow.  The  newsiiapers  call  it  the.  ^ 
Leading  American  Need  Catalogue.  Yours  sk 
/ree  for  the  asking  if  you  plant  seeds.  « 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. .Philadelphia.  ^ 
0Q000QQQ0©©30'3i>C>0CQQ3QQ(d 


ASPINWALU 


6  to  8 
^  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants  ^ 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


NATLBK’8  OWK  rEKTlLiZKK. 

s 

The  Foreet  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
nave  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  rORKHT  CITY  WOOD  48H  CO.. 

9  Iderchants'  Kow.  Boston.  Mass. 


CANADA 

UNLBACHKD 

HARDWOOD 


ASH 


ENGINES.  mYlT,. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

K.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York.  Fa. 


000  Roses  and  Plants.  ^  pkgs.  earliest  Vegetable  seeds,  enough  for  a  garden,  post 
paid  for  81.00.  18  pkgs.  late  Vegetable  seeds,  60c.  Say,  our  Great  Northern  Oats 
yielded  216  bush,  from  one  bush,  sown!  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like!  Pkg.  of  i  hit.  On  is 
and  oatalogne  free  upon  receipt  of  8c  in  stamps.  10  Kirin  Seed  samples.  lOc.  'V  iMi 
catalogue,  1.6e.  Our  great  entalogue.  130  pages,  for  6e  postage.  Write  to-d.iy. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokreu 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtAVIIOI.ES.VI.i:  PRICES, Delivoro.l  I'REE, 

For  Housin,  Hams,  Kools, all  oolore,  A  SAVE  Middleiiien’.s 
pi-iilit-s.  In  use  ft  I  ytai-s.  I  ndoi  seii  by  Grange  &  Farmeis’ 
AlliHiioe.  J>nvpnce.Hwil  sun’i'ise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGKitSOLL,  !i.lG  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


A  practical  everyday 


containing  over 2,.')00 
tested  recipes.  320 
pago.s,  bound  in  cloth.  Don’t  fail  to 

fblV/ATCHCLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  oftheage.  ForruII  particulars 
a<l  ire-s.1  <iUEAT  AMERICA?.'  TEA  C  O., 
P.  O.  ilox  !dS7.  New  Yoi  U  City,  N.  Y. 


I'hreshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Outters.Feed  Grinders.Ao 
ilJBMJJiJVJClt  SOys,L,anadule,l‘a.,V.lS,ji, 


and  every  Dairyman  am 
Stock  Feeder,  of  whateve 
kind,  shoultl  have  one.  Fre 
with  our  catalogofthe“Ohio 
Ensilage  and  Fo»lrter  Cntte- 
and  Carriers.and  plans  for  bu 

THE  StlVER  MFQ.  CO-, 
SALEM,  -  -  OKU 


EEBNER 
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There  was  a  yourg  man  In  St.  Croix, 

Whose  face  was  expressive  of  jolx. 

His  friends  he  would  greet 
With  an  offer  to  treat, 

Sayirg.  “Have  one  on  me— it’s  a  bolx.” 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 


“  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  1 
Touch  not  a  single  bough  !  ’ 

Was  written  of  an  oak, 

But - it’s  a  chestnut,  now.  — Li.fe. 

Maude  :  Ourcrg’agemen*, isasecret.” 
Lena  :  ”  So  everybody  tells  me.” — Brook¬ 
lyn  Life- 

When  a  burfiflar  asks  the  conundrum  : 
"  Where’s  your  money  ?  ”  it  is  generally 
the  wisest  plan  to  give  it  up. — Life 

Mother:  “How  did  this  ink  get  all 
over  this  table?”  Small  Son:  “It  run 
right  out  all  by  its  own  self,  quick  as  the 
bottle  upset.” — Qood  News. 

Mrs.  Cu.mso  (holding  up  the  article 
admiringly)  :  ‘‘Isn’t  it  a  duck  of  a  bon¬ 
net?”  ‘‘It’s  more  like  a  pelican  of  a 
bonnet.”  ‘‘What  do  you  mean,  dear  ! ’’ 
‘‘The  bill  is  too  big  for  a  duck.” — Truth. 

He  :  “I  see  that  old  Mr.  Bentley  was 
buried  yesterday.”  Wife  (shocked)  : 
‘‘  Why,  is  old  Mr.  Bentley  dead  ?  ”  ‘‘  He 

(who  has  just  been  ‘‘  sat  upon  ”)  :  ‘‘  The 
paper  doesn’t  say  whether  be  is  dead  or 
not;  simply  that  he  was  buried  yester¬ 
day.” — Credit  Lost, 

‘‘  I  BAY',”  inquired  the  lady-bug  ;  •*  why 
don’t  you  dress  in  the  prevailing  colors  ?  ’ 
‘‘  Bah  !  ”  answered  the  potato-bug  ;  ‘‘lav¬ 
ender  doesn’t  go  with  my  complexion, 
and  these  Paris  greens  simply  make  me 
sick.” — Puck. 

Aftfir  Deacon  Smithers  had  finished 
his  call  on  the  pastor,  the  latter’s  little 
daughter  said  :  “  Papa,  didn’t  the  Deacon 
say  he  didn’t  believe  in  Santa  Claus?” 
‘‘That’s  what  he  said,  love.”  ‘‘Then, 
papa,  won't  we  have  to  try  him  for 
heresy  ?  "—Puck. 

‘‘No,  sir;  no,  sir;  the  country  will 
never  stand  an  income  tax.  I  wouldn’t, 
and  you  wouldn’t.”  ‘‘Yes,  I  would.  It’s 
the  fairest — ”  ‘‘You  would,  eh  ?  Just 
as  soon  as  not  have  a  man  ask  you  what 
your  income  is?  What  is  your  income, 
then?”  ‘‘Now,  see  here,  Smith;  my  income 
is  none  of  your  confounded  business,  and 
I’ll  thank  you  to  attend  to  your  own 
affairs.”— AYiff  York  Recorder. 


STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 

Our  Competitors  had  the  P'ield  when  we  entered  it.  This  year 
we  have  put  in  MORE  NEW  PLANTS  in  the  Yer- 
|v  MONT  District,  including  VERMONT  AND  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE,  than  All  of  our  Competitors 
Combined.  The  largest  creamery  in  the  country  is 
ill  '-t/'  ^  located  in  this  district.  It  is  furnished  with  competitors’ 

ml  ‘S  machines,  and  they  had  it  to  refer  to  and  to  take 

/Ji !  ^  T  prospective  purchasers  to  visit,  but  said  prospective 

purchasers,  after  thorough  investigation  and  tests, 
--/m  '  ■  selected  the 

...  U.  S.  SEPARATORS. 

This  must  be  convincing  to  every  thoughtful  person 
that  the  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  has 

MERITS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

If  you  are  contemplating  purchasing  CREAM  SEPARATORS  please  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  prove  to  you  all  we  claim.  You  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  use  any  other 
than  the  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  when  you  consult  your  best  interests.  Also  remember 
it  was  awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  of  Highest  Merit  at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago. 

MADB  IN  THREE  DAIRY  AND  TWO  FACTORY  SIZES. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0„ 


BELLOWS  FALLS, 
VERMONT. 


TAPPING  A  SUGAR  TREE 


and  getting  every  drop  of  sap  0 
means  the  use  of  I  a 

I'oxt’*  I.iitcKt  Inipi-ovcd 

KiireUii  Sap  Spout.  gjE 

They  have  ./T 


i  POST’S  V, 

PATENT  A!R  TRAPS.  |||  f 

200  or  more  delivered  to  1 p 
any  station  east  of  the  Miss-  |  iy 
issippi  at  these  prices  £|pj  m 

Spout  No.  I ,  $2.50  a  1 00.  fiij  g 
No.  2,  $2.35  a  too.  MM  ‘ 
Sample  10c.  Circular  Free,  cfetj 

Chas.  C.  STELLE,  Successor  to 
.POST,  81  Fifth Ave.  BROOKLYN,  TI.  Y. 


Established  1824-. 


SEEDS ! SEEDS ! 


The  Longest  Pole 
Knocks  the  Persimmons. 


So  the  loTK  test  knocks  oct  sbotldv  fences  The 
Hon.J  ho  Walker,  of  F'aiette,  Mo.wrties:  “Four 
years  ago  I  boughl  your  terce  fo"  a  f  eer  paik.  acd 
11  ha*  proved  so  satlslaft.iry,  I  no*  want  prices  on 
farm  fences.’’  UniUe  tes.lmociais,  lUe  green  per¬ 
simmons,  lead  to  profaniiy. 

PAGH3  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  OO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Keice  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
WalxervUle,  Ont. 


Than  ALL  of  our  Competitors  Combined. 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Was  the  LA.ST  to  Comf.  on  to  'thk  Market.  It  now 


Mt  annual  PUIOKD  CATALOGUK  Is  now  ready, 
and  ojailed  tree  to  all  apnilcants  It  contains 
all  the  leading  and  most  pcpu  ar  sorts  of 


Ve§:etable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 


DUMPING  HORSE  CARTS. 

SPRINKlfnS 

W  ^^HAYCARTS’ 

WIDE  a  NARROW  TIRES  2  5  4  WHEELS . 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  HARO  WOOO.STEEL  AXLES.  BEST  &  CHEAPEST 
N9  4ST0NEST  HOBSON  8c  CD.,Tataffiy.  Ps- 
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s  NOT  LIFE  SIZE. 

^  For  the  truth  about  it,  and 
^  Other  Rocky  Mountain 
W  Novelties,  address 
W  CHAS.  E.  PENNOCK. 

^  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


I*RE  rTIKST  book  e«rse  C 
K  VEK  PUl.M’EO.  r*  rt  C  Cl 
■■  BD  IIAI  iiuap  as  dirt 
^  BP  BB  by  02.  and  lb. 


SE 


by  oz.  and  Ih.  \ 

One  Cent  a  pkg.  i 

ITP,  If  rare. 


C^ie'ip^  pure,  best,  1  ^00()*iW)0  extras, 
Beantifnl  liluptrated  ('ataloffuo  lV<‘e« 
U,  11.  8HUA1\VAY,  KocKlord,  111.  v 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 

A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
KECOUD  OF  PROGKESS. 

Set  of  four  volumes.  Includlrg  1893,  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  for  $1.75.  L.  U.  B4I1.EV,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Is  a  good  time  to  buy  your  seed  nrtatoes. 
MIIIM  The  new  kinds  at  reasonable  prices. 
■  ■■  .>i0  C.  tVblie  Leghorn  Hens,  one  year 

rM,  at  75  cents  each:  25  Laced  Wyandotte  Hens, 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  at  $1. 

V.  srONEROAD,  Lewlslown,  Pa 
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I.  D.  R.  M.  CHERRY. 


FARM  TOPICS. 


Double  Barnyards . 

Little  Potatoes  ircm  Cuttings . 

Down  with  Hikh  Wagin- . 

Healthfulnees  of  Peat  Beooing.  .. 
LetTnls  Wagon  Save  Voar  Back... 

Wuat  About  Aebes  i . 

Wire  Fence  Facts  Wanted . 

Ensilage  in  a  Stack . 

A  Talk  Aooul  Gt-een  Matuies . 

d'he  Seeds  of  a  Permanent  Paetuie 
Patting  Run-down  S ,11  on  Its  Feet. 
Plowing  Uncer  Rte  tor  Tomaiots.. 

The  Petting  or  Punv  Plants . 

Analyses  ol  Clover  Hay . 

Salt  Hay  in  Manure . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


How  They  Condense  Milk . 

Tne  Light  Brahma  as  a  Business  rowl 

Tell  the  Truin  Aooat  Dotseis . 

What  Alls  American  Wool? . 

Gas  Tar.  Bees,  and  Moles . 

How  to  Use  50  Bteealt  g  Ewes . 

A  De.enoer  of  tne  Bees . 

Tank  Heater . 

Knee  tall  Holders . 

Tne  Best  Cow  Tali  Ho.der . 

Hungarian  Ml  let . 

A  Good  Poultry  Cross . 

Evoiutlcn  ot  a  Tati  Uo.ae  r . 


nOKTICf'LTURAL. 


A  Home  Factory  for  Berry  Packayes.... 

'J  he  I'erfect  Blossomed  Keiffer . 

The  Growing  ot  Tomato  seeoe . 

The  Crosbey  Peach  ana  Its  Pits . 

Some  Has  .berries . 

Pruning  Trees . 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  ot  business. 


37  East  IDth  St.,  New  York  City. 


BJIIiOUEI  STRAWBERRY. 

Equal  to  wild  berry  flavor.  ClKOSBKY’’  FK.4CII, 
frostproof.  Emits  every  year.  Colored  Plates. 
Full  descrl  itlons  Fite  Catalogue.  All  fruits.  Write  at 
once.  IIALK  IJKOS.,  So  Glastonbury,  Conu. 


ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 
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Cutter  complete 


Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  by  band.  Preserves 
the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day. 
No  £ngers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 
A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 

Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 
in  use.  Pully  warranted.  Price  and 

merit  sells  it.  send  for  free  lllus.  Catalogue. 


Bed  of  Knivea 


8PINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson.  Mich..  U.  8.  A. 


Making  Oorortunlties . 

Wnat  WeOweroOur  Business . 

*•  Do  Net  Spit  Upon  the  Ficor” . 

Three  women  Scuip’.ors . 

Beau  Soun . 

A  Model  ECttchen . 

The  Grenier  Learnir'g  i  r  vvomen” 

Men  Cooks  Better  Than  Women . . 

Tne  ‘’Davis  Boys” . 


MieCEILANEOUS 
The  Farmer  as  a  Writer . 


“One  Farmer!  ’  Called  Him  Down... 

A  F'ew  Big  Stories . 

Ruralisms . . 

Editorials . . . 

Brevities . 

The  Prospect . . 

Business  Bits . 

As  We  Go  to  ‘'ress . 

V\  e  Want  to  Know,  Vuu  Know . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets .  . 

Round  Ab^ul  the  Cltv . 

The  Great  Gov,  rnmental  Seed  Test. 
Snear  Nonsense . 


<^^PHOTb  E'KTd 


VOL.  LIII.  No. 


NEW  YORK.  JANUARY  20,  1894. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS, 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


PLANT  FOOD  FOR  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

STABLE  MANURE,  WOOl)  ASHES  OR  FERTI- 
I.  IZER.WHICH? 

In  all  the  range  of  soil  culture,  there  are  few  more 
difficult  problems  than  that  of  providing  the  proper 
plant  focd  for  public  parks  and  cemeteries  at  the 
North.  The  “  crops”  at  such  places  are  grass,  shrubs 
and  flowers ;  grown  for  ornament  rather  than  for 
utility.  The  springs  are  late,  and  the  winters  early — 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  growth  of  leaf 
and  flower  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  a  flourishing  condition  until  frost.  The 
“crops”  return  little  or  nothing  to  the  soil,  as  do 
ordinary  farm  crops,  and  therefore,  a  full  amount  of 
plant  food  must  be  supplied  every  spring.  The  object 
of  this  inten¬ 
sive  culture  is 

to  “produce  - 

ornament  and 
beauty,”  and  it 
will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  in 
what  respects 
the  feeding  of 
such  plants  dif¬ 
fers  from  that 
of  farm  crops 
grown  for  util¬ 
ity. 

To  obtain  the 
following  facts, 

I  recently  in¬ 
terviewed  Mr. 

JohnF.  Barker, 
superintendent 
of  the  famous 
Forest  Hills 
Cemetery,  near 
B  jston. 

Taking  a  Les¬ 
son  from 
Wood  Ashes. 

‘•What  do  you 
use  on  your 
flower  beds?” 

I  asked. 

“  Well,”  said 
Mr.  Barker, 

‘•there  is  a  long 
story  about 
that  which  I 
must  tell  in 
order  to  make 
my  point  clear. 

Formerly  w  e 
used  nothing 
but  stable 
manure — t  hat  Flow 

seemed  to  be 
the  standard  of 

fertility.  This  manure  was  then  bought  from  the 
farms  about  the  cemetery.  Within  recent  years  the 
country  about  us  has  been  rapidly  built  up  ;  the  farms 
have  largely  disappeared,  giving  place  to  dwelling 
and  business  houses.  This,  and  the  change  to  elec¬ 
tricity  as  motive  power  on  our  street  railroads  has  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  stable  manure,  and  the  trouble  of 
getting  it  here.” 

“  How  much  did  you  use  ?” 

“  Over  100  cords  a  year.  A  cord  cost  $4,  with  S2 
more  for  hauling  and  handling.  A  cord  represented 
about  two  tons.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  gardener  who 
might  be  termed  a  ‘  stable  manure  crank.’  He  claimed 
there  was  nothing  equal  to  stable  manure,  and  lots  of 
it,  and  he  would  have  his  way  in  preparing  the  flower 
beds.  IJis  method  was  to  cover  the  ground  six  or  eight 


inches  deep  with  manure,  and  spade  it  in.  We  always 
trench  our  beds  all  over,  which  gives  them  a  very 
thorough  working.  Of  course  this  plan  called  for  an 
immense  amount  of  manure  and  work.  We  set  out  our 
plants  as  usual  the  last  of  May,  and  watched  results. 
They  made  sn  enormous  growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  but 
flowering  was  delayed,  and  not  satisfactory  when  it 
did  come ;  worse  than  that,  the  beds  were  fairly  alive 
with  insects,  and  a  perfect  mass  of  grass  roots  and 
weeds.  Most  of  the  horses  about  here  are  fed  on  old 
hay,  with  the  seeds  fully  matured.  Manured  as  these 
plots  were,  it  was  just  like  a  heavy  seeding  to  weeds 
and  grass.  We  want  grass  on  our  lawns  and  not  on 
our  flower  beds,  and  it  kept  us  working  all  summer 
to  keep  them  clean.” 

“  You  didn’t  try  that  plan  the  second  year,  then  ?” 


Flower  Bed  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston,  Mass.  Fj 


“  Not  much  !  Once  was  enough  of  that.  The  beds 
were  spaded  or  trenched  as  before,  and  then  a  dressing 
of  good  wood  ashes  was  well  raked  in.  The  plants 
grew  well,  and  the  flowers  were  very  satisfactory  in 
everyway.  Mind  you,  I  did  not  expect  the  ashes  t) 
prove  a  complete  substitute  for  the  manure,  but  I 
reasoned  that  there  was  manure  enough  still  in  the 
soil — left  from  the  previous  year’s  manuring — and  my 
idea  was  that  the  ashes  would  enable  me  to  get  along 
with  much  less  manure  than  I  was  b 'dying  at  that 
time.  At  that  stage  of  the  game  I  was  not  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  saj  that  I  could  obtain  satisfactory  results 
without  any  manure.” 

“  What  do  you  say  about  it  now  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  finish  !  The  ashes  not  only  saved  buying 
mamire,  but  they  also  reduced  the  number  of  weeds, 


Their  use  led  me  to  investigate  the  subject  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  me  ^vhy  the 
ashes  did  best  when  used  with  more  or  less  manure. 
They  contained  no  nitrogen,  and  that  was  the  needed 
element  supplied  by  the  manure.  Then,  I  said,  if  we 
can  supply  nitrogen  in  some  form  to  the  ashes,  we 
h'ave  in  a  few  bags  all  the  plant  food  we  get  in  the 
cord  of  manure  The  next  thought  was,  will  the 
ashes  give,  after  all,  the  cheapest  forms  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  ?  A  little  figuring  showed  that  pot¬ 
ash  cost  too  much  when  purchased  in  the  form  of 
ashes.  It  was  not  unlike  buying  a  sirloin  steak,  in 
order  to  get  meat  for  a  soup.  This  led  mo  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  merits  of  a  complete  fertilizer — that  is,  one 
in  which  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
combined.  I  therefore  commenced  using  Bradley’s 

Phosphate,  and 
stopped  buying 
manure.” 

“  How  did  it 
work  ?  ” 

“So  well,  that 
I  shall  never  put 
.stable  manure  on 
flowers  again.  I 
trenched  the 
ground  as  usual 
and  raked  the 
fertilizer  i  n  , 
making  one  ap¬ 
plication  only. 
We  never  had 
better  flowers. 
The  growth  of 
leaf  and  vine 
was  not  only 
ample,  but  the 
flowers  bloom¬ 
ed  earlier  than 
before.  lam 
confident'  ’the 
fertilizer  has 
tened  the  flow¬ 
ering  by  a  week 
and  this  is  a 
great  point  in 
our  work.  The 
soil  is  also  much 
easier  to  handle 
and  the  insects 
and  weeds  have 
nearly  disap¬ 
peared.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has 
proved  that 
these  fertilizers 
cost  less  in  all 
ways — m  o  ney 
and  labor — and 

10.  are  far  more 

available  as 
plant  food  than 

the  manure.  That  is  what  we  want  in  our  business — 
quick  acting  plant  food.  As  an  item  of  expense,  I  can 
say  that  the  change  from  manures  to  fertilizers  saves 
the  work  of  six  or  eight  men — as  it  took  that  number 
to  handle  and  care  for  the  manure — aside  from  the 
extra  work  required  in  hoeing  and  weeding  those 
manure-seeded  beds.” 

“  Have  you  found  any  difference  between  the  two  in 
time  of  drought  ?  ” 

“  No,  none  to  speak  of.  If  anything,  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  fertilizers.  Where  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly 
fined  and  pulverized,  as  we  have  it,  the  least  fall  of 
rain  will  render  the  fertilizers  available.  This  is  an 
item,  too,  when  water  is  used  for  sprinkling  the  beds 
— leiS  is  required,  and  the  plants  will  feel  it  quicker 
when  growing  on  high-grade  fertilizers.  I  am  certain. 
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that  I  can  pfrow  all  our  plants  without  using  any 
stable  manure.  This  photograph  (see  Fig.  10)  shows 
one  of  our  flower  beds  that  had  nothing  on  it  but 
Bradley’s  phosphate.  It  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for 
beauty  and  vigorous  growth.” 

“But  how  about  the  humus  or  vegetable  matter 
needed  in  the  soil  ?  ” 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  thorough  trenching  we 
do  every  spring — turning  all  the  soil  carefully  over — 
will  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  vegetable  matter 
said  to  be  needed  to  ‘ lighten  up  the  soil.’” 

“  How  about  the  use  of  manure  on  grass  or  new 
seeding  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  give  you  nothing  but  facts,  so  I  will  not 
speak  positively  about  that.  I  have  a  large  piece  of 
new  ground  seeded  to  grass  with  these  fertilizers 
alone.  It  is  not  old  enough  yet  to  give  definite  re¬ 
sults,  but  I  am  perfectly  well  satisfied  that  it  will 
prove  a  success.  As  for  maintaining  lawns  and  fields 
without  manure — it  can  be  easily  done.  I  speak 
positively  about  our  flower  beds  for  they  are  our  most 
important  features,  and  I  have  given  fertilizers  a  care¬ 
ful  test.  No  more  manure  for  me  1  ” 

The  Lessons  From  the  Flower  Beds. 


Rural  Grounds  Notes. 

THE  NEW  HORTICULTURAL  LIMA  BEAN. 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  PROBABLE  VALUE. 

Among  the  novelties  of  last  year  none,  perhaps, 
enlisted  more  interest  that  this  supposed  cross  between 
the  Lima  and  old  Horticultural  Pole  bean.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Hicks  in  a  private  note  says:  “The  cross  was  made  by 
insects.  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make 
crosses  upon  the  Lima.  I  have  been  experimenting 
in  that  line  for  three  years  and  have  succeeded  in 
getting  only  two.  One  of  them  is  a  dwarf  form.”  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  Luther  Burbank,  whom 
we  first  credited  with  the  origin  of  the  Horticultural 
Lima,  wrote  us  that  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavors  to 
cross  the  Lima.  Following  is  Mr.  Hicks’s  account  of  it : 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Horticultural  Lima  Bean. 

The  originator  of  this  bean  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Hodges, 
of  Addison  County,  Vermont  In  che  year  1885,  he 
had  planted  in  his  garden  a  few  hills  each,  of  the 
Challenge  Lima  and  Speckled  Cranberry,  or  Horticul¬ 
tural  Pole.  The  season  was  a  very  favorable  one. 


of  the  type  of  the  Horticultural  Pole  than  the  Lima, 
while  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  pod  and  bean  be¬ 
long  to  the  latter.  It  roots  very  strongly,  and  its  ra¬ 
pidity  of  growth  under  favorable  conditions  is  some¬ 
thing  remarkable.  It  begins  to  blossom  early  and  sets 
its  crop  close  to  the  ground.  I  do  not  consider  it  so 
strong  a  runner  as  either  of  its  parents,  and  use  poles 
six  to  eight  feet  high  in  my  field  culture.  While  not 
so  productive  as  some  of  the  large  varieties  of  Limas, 
it  is  still  a  good  yielder,  and  I  have  grown  30  bushels 
of  handpicked  beans  to  the  acre.  The  quality  is  ex  • 
cellent  green,  shelled  or  dry  ;  the  color  is  dark  only 
when  cooked  in  .the  dry  state.  The  pod  is  tough  and 
leathery  and  protects  the  inclosed  beans  from  injury 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  is  not 
an  easy  bean  to  shell  in  the  green  state,  but  will  com¬ 
pare  well  with  other  Limas  in  that  respect.  I  find  it, 
at  the  proper  stage  of  growth,  an  excellent  snap  short 
bean,  and  it  was  so  reported  by  Prof.  Taft  on  his  first 
trial  of  it  in  1891.  As  tested  last  season,  it  is  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Horticultural  Pole. 

Rutland  County,  Vt.  D.  c  hicks. 

How  It  Behaved  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Our  seed  was  procured  from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of 


The  plants  used  at  Forest  Hills  are  all  hardy  and 
acclimated.  They  are  kept  through  the  winter  in 
green-houses  on  a  “  maintenance”  ration  only — that  is, 
simply  kept  thriving  and  ready  for 
re-setting  in  the  spring  ;  of  course 
many  thousands  of  cuttings  are 
rooted  through  the  winter  ready  for 
transplanting  the  latter  part  of  May. 

One  can  see  how  necessary  it  is  to 
have  the  beds  filled  with  strong  and 
soluble  plant  food  that  will  force 
these  plants  at  once  into  growth. 

Mr.  Barker’s  experience  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  real  difference  between  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizers  is  the  course 
through  which  many  farmers  have  I 

gone.  The  fact  that  ashes  and  ma-  /I 

nure  give  better  results  than  manure  P'1 

alone,  while  ashes  alone  will  fail  to  |lj 

show  results,  after  a  time,  can  hardly  K 

fail  to  point  out  to  an  investigating  " 

mind  why  stable  manure,  when  used 
alone,  maybe  a  costly  form  of  plant 
food.  It  is  not  well  balanced — its 
nitrogen  being  out  of  proportion  to 
its  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
ashes  supply  these  last  named  sub- 
stances,  but  it  is  easy  to  figure  that 
at  present  prices,  manure  is  a  costly  IJli'iJ'f 
form  of  nitrogen,  while  ashes  do 
not  give  us,  by  any  means,  the  I'f/IIJB;;'* 

cheapest  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  it 
needs  but  a  step  further  to  observe 
that  a  fertilizer  of  good  analysis  is  Wflll 

but  a  mixture  in  which  the  nitrogen 
of  the  manure,  and  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  ashes  have 
been  combined  at  less  cost  and  bulk. 

Such  is  the  composition  of  a  good 
fertilizer,  and  Mr.  Barker’s  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  its  value  for  ornamental 
crops  is  abundantly  supported  by 
others.  We  know  that  fertilizers, 
as  compared  with  manure,  hasten 
the  maturity  of  fruits  and  grains, 
and  now  we  see  the  same  action  with  flowers.  In  fact, 
gardeners  throughout  New  England  who  compete  at 
tbe  flower  shows,  know  that  flowers  grown  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone  have  carried  off  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
prizes. 

Mr.  Tassinari  the  celebrated  gardener  at  the  Danvers 
Insane  Asylum  used  the  same  fertilizers  with  marked 
success.  He  says  that  geranium  blossoms  grown  with 
fertilizers  were  so  large  and  full  that  many  gardeners 
seeing  them  from  a  little  distance  thought  they  were 
hardy  rhododendron  beds.  He  says  the  fertilizers 
were  by  far  the  best  for  fresh  and  vigorous  growth 


and  the  Limas  ripened  nicely.  When  harvesting  them 
Mr.  Hodges  found  one  pod  containing  six  beans,  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Horticultural  Lima;  these 


'W';;  <>" 
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Horticultural  Lima  Bean  Leaves.  Fig.  13. 

he  carefully  laid  away  and  the  next  spring  planted 
them;  each  bean  produced  a  plant  that  bore  beans  of 
the  perfect  type  of  the  seed  stock.  The  next  two 
seasons  were  cold  and  frosty,  and  as  the  location  was 
an  elevated  valley  among  the  Green  Mountains,  he 
came  very  near  losing  his  entire  stock  of  the  new 
variety.  In  the  fall  of  1888  Mr.  H.,  who  was  an  exten¬ 
sive  grower  of  seedling  potatoes,  made  an  exhibit  of 
his  seedlings  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  took  along  what  he  had  of  his  new  bean, 
a  small  handful.  Not  finding  a  customer  for  it,  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair  he  gave  the  entire  lot  to  Mr.  O.  H. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  and  planted  May  12.  Ordinarily  our 
market  gardeners  about  us  send  their  first  shelled 
Limas  to  market  about  July  25  planting  about  April 
25.  Last  spring  was  so  backward 
that  planting  was  not  done  until 
May  10  and  the  first  Limas  were 
marketed  not  until  August  1. 

On  July  23  we  shelled  and  cooked 
one  quart  of  the  Horticultural  Lima. 
The  pods  and  beans  varied  much 
in  size.  Many  of  the  pods  were 
six  inches  and  over  long,  carrying 
five  and  seven  beans,  some  the  size 
of  Sievas,  others  as  large  as  medium 
sized  Limas.  The  younger  beans 
(pods)  were  good  enough  as  snaps. 
But  this  is  of  little  advantage  since 
bush  snaps  of  better  quality  had 
been  in  use  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
The  vines  were  very  productive,  as 
much  so  as  any  pole  Lima. 

August  4. — The  first  lots  of  Limas 
'  being  picked  for  market. 

Horticultural  Limas  average 
five  to  six  inches  in  length  with 
an  average  of  six  seeds.  The  pods 
are  quite  straight  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad.  The  vines  have 
reached  the  tops  of  eight-foot  poles 
and  are  very  productive.  The  color 
of  the  beans  is  a  light  faded  purple 

August  7. — The  quality  is  thought 
good  as  that  of  Limas  and 
the  skin  is  thicker.  It  may  be  of 
value  as  a  winter  bean.  Its  chief 
value  over  Limas  is  that  it  matures 
earlier  and  can  be  profitably  grown 
^  where  Limas  will  not  mature. 

August  16. — Most  of  the  beans  are 
ripe  and  the  vines  are  dying. 
Drought,  no  doubt,  has  induced  an 
early  maturity.  The  dry  seeds  are 
of  a  dull,  cream  white  spattered 
with  amber  colored  markings. 

When  the  ripe  beans  were  served 
as  Limas  are  usually  served  they  were  regarded  by 
four  persons  as  (1)  “not  so  delicate  as  Limas (2) 
“there  is  a  rank  flavor  about  them  (3)  “  the  flavor 
is  good  enough,  but  the  skin  is  tough — the  flesh  too 
mealy  ;”  (4)  “I  like  them  as  well  as  Limas.” 

The  illustrations — drawn  from  photographs — show 
the  plant  (Fig.  12),  pods  (Figs.  14  and  15),  and  small 
and  medium-sized  seeds  (Fig.  13),  and  the  leaves 
(Fig.  11.) 

What  Seedsmen  Think  Of  It. 

Inquiries  mailed  to  a  number  of  Seedsmen  have 
brought  us  the  following  replies  : 


H 


during  the  hot  summer  weather.  Why  should  it  not 
be,  since,  with  soluble  fertilizers  the  plant  can  be  fed 
as  accurately  and  scientifically  as  a  baby  ? 

These  experiments  at  Forest  Hills  and  Danvers,  as 
well  as  at  many  other  places,  certainly  demonstrate 
that,  for  out  door  ornamental  plants,  a  weU  balanced 
fertilizer  will  prove  a  perfect  substitute  for  manure. 

h.  w.  c. 

You  will  notice  in  another  column  the 
announcement  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
E.  S.  Carman’s  book,  The  New  Potato 
Culture.  Are  you  growing  potatoes 
without  the  aid  of  this  book  ?  This  volume 
contains  the  information  you  want. 


Alexander,  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  who  took  them  home 
with  him  and  expected  to  plant  them  the  next  spring 
on  his  trial  grounds.  But  in  the  hurry  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  business  they  were  overlooked  and  laid  in  a 
drawer  until  in  the  late  fall  of  that  year,  when  Mr. 
A.  found  them,  and  at  once  sent  me  68  beans,  retaining 
a  few  for  his  own  grounds. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  I  planted  these  68  beans  and 
grew  52  strong  plants,  which  gave  me  10  quarts  of 
cured  beans.  These  used  as  seed  stock  in  the  spring 
of  1891,  produced  a  crop  of  11  bushels.  This  crop  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Alexander  to  John  Lewis  Childs,  who  in¬ 
troduced  it  last  season. 

As  I  have  now  grown  this  bean  four  seasons  under 
many  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  culture,  perhaps 
a  few  notes  of  my  experience  with  it  will  not  be  amiss 
at  this  time.  Its  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  are  more 


From  D.  Landreth  &  Sons. 

An  early  sort  maturing  for  table  ten  days  after 
Mohawk.  Earlier  than  King  of  the  Garden  Lima 
bean.  Very  productive  in  pods  containing  four  to  five 
beans  the  size  of  Carolina — color  dark  cream  with 
brown  spots.  A  desirable  addition  to  the  list  of  pole 
beans. 

From  Henry  A.  Dreer. 

I  consider  the  new  Horticultural  Lima  bean  a 
novelty  of  merit.  It  was  planted  with  me  May  30, 
and  matured  July  23.  It  was  quite  tender,  and  the 
grain  and  pod  may  be  used  separately  or  together; 
very  tender  and  prolific. 

From  "W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Our  sample  of  this  was  purchased  direct  from  the 
iD.trQdwer  and  was  given  identically  the  same  culture 
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and  attention  with  the  other  beans  in  our  trial  grounds 
the  past  season.  Planted  May  15,  had  a  large  picking 
ready  July  25,  but  the  picking  ready  at  this  time  could 
be  used  only  as  a  snap  sort.  This  bean  is  quite  a  good 
variety  as  a  snap  short,  but  when  it  comes  to  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  Lima,  either  in  prolificacy,  richness  of 
flavor  or  size  of  bean,  it  does  not  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably.  This  bean  is  said  to  be  far  ahead  in  earliness 
of  any  other  pole  bean,  but  with  us  it  has  not  been  as 
early  as  our  Early  Black  Lima,  nor  does  it  continue 
bearing  for  so  long  a  period. 

From  J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  D  9varf  Horti¬ 
cultural,  and  Dreer’s  Lima,  but  I  must  frankly  say  I 
don’t  believe  such  a  cross  to  be  possible,  and  that  the 
samples  which  were  cooked  did  not  show  any  special 
Lima ’flavor.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  bean,  let  its 
origin  have  been  what  it  may.  It  is  early,  with  a  flat, 
dark  green  pod,  and  is  of  excellent  quality;  on  the 
whole,  a  first-class  shell  bean. 

From  Wm.  Henry  Maule. 

My  trials  with  the  Horticultural  Lima  bean  were  not 
sufiSciently  satisfactory  to  warrant  me  in  cataloguing 
it  the  coming  season. 

From  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

We  have  never  offered  the  Horticultural  Pole  Lima 
bean,  but  we  have  tested  it  in  our  trial  grounds  two 
seasons.  We  did  not  consider  it  worthy  of  attention 
as  a  snap  bean,  but  as  a  shell  bean  we  think  very 
highly  of  it.  We  found  it  to  be  of  good  flavor. 

From  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 

Another  year’s  experience  has  tended  to  confirm  my 
good  opinion  of  the  variety  in  the  following  points  : 
earliness,  hardiness,  productiveness  and  quality  as 
green  shelled.  There  is  no  bean  which  I  like  so  well, 
not  even  the  best  strains  of  Large  or  of  Challenger 
Lima,  and  for  my  use  I  would  place  it  first  of  all  for 
green  shelled  beans.  Its  fault,  and  it  is  with  many  a 
very  serious  one,  is  its  dark  and  disagreeable  color 
when  cooked.  Personally  this  would  not  count  for 
much,  but  it  does  for  a  great  deal  with  many. 


SUB-IRRIGATION  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

WATERING  FROM  THE  BOTTOM. 

This  has  become  quite  a  fad  with  some  Ohio  people, 
and  W.  J.  Green,  Horticulturist  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  Mr.  Turner,  Horticulturist  at  the 
University  grounds  are  trying  numerous  experiments 
along  this  line,  this  winter.  The  scheme  at  present 
being  tried,  originated  with  Mr.  Turner,  and  part  of 
the  University  greenhouse  (until  recently  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  greenhouse)  has  been  run  on  this  plan 
for  several  winters,  in  growing  lettuce,  radishes,  and 
tomatoes.  The  benches  are  constructed  water-tight, 
of  three  methods;  prime  pine  flooring  laid  in  paint 
and  painted  with  gas  tar;  rough  boards  covered  with 
an  inch  of  cement;  or  drain  tiles  laid  close  together 
and  cemented,  the  tiles  being  supported  by  wooden 
cross  bars.  Either  of  the  two  last  methods  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable,  the  tile  method  costing 
only  four  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  benches  are  eight  inches  deep,  and  every  two 
feet  two  inch  tiles  are  laid  with  upright  pieces  at  the 
ends.  At  first,  these  were  cemented  together,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  seepage  through  the  body  of  the  tiles 
was  too  slow  to  give  sufiScient  moisture,  and  now  I 
believe  tbe  joints  are  ce¬ 
mented  about  half  way  up. 

The  benches  are  filled  with 
earth,  and  all  watering  is 
done  by  pouring  it  into  the 
tiles.  Winter  growing  of 
lettuce  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  on  benches  thus  con¬ 
structed,  there  being  a  dif- 
erence  of  10  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  sub-irrigation. 

In  this  case  the  loss  comes 
from  rotting  from  surface 
watering,  a  trouble  to 
which  soft  rapid  growing 
plants  with  close  heads  are 
subject. 

There  is  a  considerable 
saving  of  water.  At  the 
State  horticultural  meeting  a  University  student  read 
a  paper  giving  an  account  of  experiments  with  this 
method.  Roses  sub-irrigated  took  45  pails  of  water 
in  a  given  time;  those  surface  watered,  115  pails. 
Smilax  sub-irrigated  took  15  quarts  applied  three 
times ;  surface  watered,  took  50  quarts  applied  11 
times. 

What  Watering  Gives  Best  Results  P 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  benefit  all  comes  from 
applying  the  water  in  the  new  form,  or  whether  some 
does  not  come  from  aeration  of  the  soil  from  the  open 
tiles.  To  settle  this  point,  three  series  of  experiments 
are  in  progress  at  the  University.  One  bench  is 


watered  on  the  surface  ;  one  is  sub-irrigated,  and  a 
third  has  the  sub-irrigation  tiles,  but  is  surface 
watered.  The  sub-irrigation  scheme  has  some  very 
strong  points,  one  of  which  is  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  never  packed  or  sodden,  but  it  may  be  kept 
dusty,  affording  a  mulch  and  greatly  economizing 
evaporation.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether 


From  a  photograph  taken  July  10. 

showering  and  syringing  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
florists’  houses  in  the  warm  months.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  way  of  keeping  the  red  spider  in  cheek,  or 
of  reducing  temperature  save  by  showering,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  many  tropical  plants  will  not  thrive  with¬ 
out  the  very  moist  conditions  that  pertain  to  the  lands 
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of  their  origin.  Experiments  with  florists’  flowers  are 
being  made  at  the  Ohio  Experime  Station  at 
Wooster  by  Mr.  Green,  and  the  result  may  be  awaited 
with  interest  by  all  florists. 

One  form  of  under-surface  watering  may,  I  think, 
be  adopted  with  profit  by  all  plant  growers,  and  that 
is  in  growing  seedlings.  All  plant  growers  know  how 


difficult  it  is  to  apply  water  to  the  surface  of  seed 
boxes.  Too  much  rots  the  young  plants,  and  there  is 
always  trouble  with  baking  or  crusting  of  the  surface, 
especially  in  sunny  weather.  This  is  all  avoided  by 
applying  the  water  at  the  bottom.  The  flats  may  be 
set  permanently  in  a  water-tight  bench  or  watered  by 
setting  into  a  small  tank  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the 
latter  plan  be  adopted,  the  flats  should  be  of  conven¬ 
ient  size — say  15x24  inches,  and  the  tank  need  not  be 
large,  a  size  sufficient  to  accommodate  three  flats  being 
sufficient.  The  watering  may  be  done  in  the  intervals 
of  other  work,  and  the  changing  of  the  flats-would 
take  no  more  time  than  to  water  with  a  can.  Some- 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  “The  Deacon”  in  Mr. 
Mapes’s  articles  on  “  Hens  by  the  Acre,” 
will  be  Mad  to  learn  that  he  has  made 

o 

several  more  visits  to  the  electric  hen 
yards,  which  will  be  duly  chronicled.  The 
hens  have  made  several  new  discoveries 
and  there  is  a  big  asparagus  bed  to  be 
talked  over. 

thing  akin  to  this  methoi  has  been  practiced  by  flor¬ 
ists  from  time  immemorial,  in  setting  plants  in  pots, 
that  have  become  very  dry  by  accident,  into  tubs  of 
water.  Mr.  Turner  gives  an  ingenious  and  neat  illus¬ 
tration  of  natural  sub-irrigation,  by  instancing  oases  in 
the  desert  which  receive  no  rain  yet  are  noted  for 
luxuriant  vegetation,  L.  b.  pierce. 


A  DRY  BUG  FIGHT! 

MUST  POISONS  BE  GIVEN  IN  WATER? 

The  Blow  Fan  vs.  the  Spray  Pump. 

As  stated  last  week,  a  new  system  for  fighting  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  has  been  proposed.  The  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  poisoning  insects  and  curing  plant  diseases  has 
been  built  on  the  supposition  that  water  is  the  best 
medium  for  carrying  the  poison.  We  have,  therefore, 
treated  the  bugs  to  an  allopathic  dose — paying  for  the 
apparatus  needed  to  handle  the  water.  There  has 
now  been  introduced  the  Leggett  Paris-green  gun 
which  is  a  device  for  blowing  the  poison  over  the  plant 
in  the  form  of  a  dust.  This  may  be  termed  the  homeo¬ 
pathic  system  of  bug  fighting.  In  order  to  obtain 
facts  about  the  relative  values  of  the  two  methods,  we 
sent  the  following  questions  to  parties  who  have  tried 
both.  The  replies  given  are  typical  ones  and  do  not 
comprise  all  the  testimony  by  any  means. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Is  It  practicable  to  use  the  dry  Parl8-i?r8en  without  so  much 
plaster  and  water  7 

2  Among  potatoes  can  you  work  as  fast  with  the  gun  ai  with  the 
sifter  or  sprayer  ?  Can  you  get  as  good  a  dlstrlb  utlon  of  the  poison  7 

3  What  disadvantages  are  there  about  the  dry  methoi  that  are  not 
found  In  the  other  7 

I.  In  what  way  Is  the  dry  powder  plan  better  7 
6.  Can  you  use  the  gun  on  bushes  or  trees  7 
6.  How  much  plaster  and  (reen  per  acre  7 

7  Have  you  used  a  dry  powder  for  the  Rordeaux  .Mixture  and  with 
wh  it  results  7 

8.  With  the  gun  do  you  need  any  spraying  outtlt  7 
Any  facts  you  can  give  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  ground  you  can 
cover  In  a  day,  what  conditions  are  need  Jd  for  success,  or  any  other 
Important  points,  will  be  very  acceotable  tons.  We  want  to  know  If 
It  Is  really  necessary  to  lug  so  much  water  and  plaster  about. 

The  Gunner  Must  Arise  Early. 

1.  I  used  about  one-third  green  to  two-thirds  plaster, 
and  could  see  no  damage  done  by  the  same.  2.  I  can 
get  along  a  good  deal  faster,  and  the  poison  is  dis¬ 
tributed  the  best  of  any  method  I  have  tried.  3  None, 
except  that  a  man  must  get  up  and  put  the  poison  on 
before  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning.  4,  Answered  in 
No.  2.  5.  I  have  not  tried  it.  6.  One  and  one-fourth 

pound  of  green  and  three  and  three-fourths  pounds 
of  plaster.  7.  I  have  never  used  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
in  any  form,  as  I  have  never  had  any  occasion.  My 
potatoes  are  all  in  early  and  out  before  the  time  for 

blight  to  strike  them ;  I 
never  had  a  rotten  potato 
on  my  place.  8.  I  do  not 
use  one.  I  cover  a  piece  of 
ground  at  a  good  fair  walk, 
I  should  say  nearly  or  quite 
an  acre  an  hour.  The 
powder  is  so  fine  when 
blown  from  the  gun  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  still 
time  to  put  it  on,  and  I 
found  it  best  to  wear  a 
sponge  over  my  nose  when 
applying  the  green.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  necessity  of  lug¬ 
ging  water  and  plaster,  if 
bugs  were  the  only  draw¬ 
backs  to  raising  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  a  man  with  one 
of  these  guns  would  call  it  play.  d.  a.  p. 

Westminster,  Mass. 

Worked  Well  with  Sulphur. 

We  have  used  this  dry  method,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  We  did  not  use  it  on  potatojs  or  any  plants 
of  that  kind,  but  on  peach  trees,  trying  an  experiment 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  prevent  rot.  The  machine 
worked  splendidly.  We  can  get  over  trees  and  bushes 
very  rapidly  with  it,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  it 
will  take  the  place  of  a  spraying  outfit,  we  have  had 
no  experience.  We  are  satisfied  of  one  thing,  however, 
that  it  will  distribute  anything  ih  the  shape  of  a  powt 
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der  very  effectively  and  rapidly.  We  think  we  will 
try  it  on  the  grape  vines  next  season,  with  a  dry  pow¬ 
der  instead  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  to  see  what  the 
result  will  be.  G.  n.  MinLEit  &  son. 

Georgia. 

Dry  Powder  Acts  Quicker  Here. 

1.  It  is  practicable  and  safe,  as  one  is  not  likely  to 
burn  the  plants  unless  more  than  is  necessary  be  put 
on  2.  It  can  be  put  on  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk,  which 
is  faster  than  either  a  sifter  or  sprayer  will  do  it.  I 
think  it  gives  a  better  distribution.  3.  I  find  none, 
unless  it  be  that  one  has  to  use  it  in  the  morning  or 
evening  when  the  foliage  is  damp.  4.  The  powder 
sticks  where  it  falls,  instead  of  settling  to  the  center 
of  the  leaves  as  water  will.  5  Yes.  6.  Three-fourths 
to  one  pound  of  Paris-green ;  no  plaster.  7.  I  have 
not.  8  Not  for  potatoes,  bushes  or  small  trees.  In 
regard  to  the  amount  of  ground  one  can  cover,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man.  A  quick-walking  man  can  cover 
about  an  acre  an  hour  with  a  single-nozzle,  twice  that 
amount  with  a  double-nozzle  gun.  The  effects  of 
Paris-green  are  apparent  more  than  12  hours  sooner 
put  on  dry  than  with  water.  e.  s.  t. 

Groton,  Conn. 

Don’t  Wet  Your  Powder. 

I  used  Hellebore  pure  on  some  2,000  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  consider  the  plan  superior  to 
any  sprayer,  as  a  person  can  get  the  powder  under  the 
bushes  much  better  and  can  dust  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  to  destroy  insects  there.  I  use  about  one  pound 
of  Paris-green  to  2.5  of  air-slaked  lime  or  land  plaster. 
Mixed  in  these  proportions,  there  is  not  very  much 
danger  of  getting  on  too  much.  If  the  ingredients  for 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  can  be  applied  in  a  dry  state,  I 
would  much  prefer  that  way,  as  I  am  heartily  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  dabbling  in  and  handling  so  much 
water.  I  have  four  sprayers,  but  would  not  exchange 
the  present  and  future  use  of  this  gun  for  all  of  them. 

I  think  the  principle  of  the  gun  is  right,  but  I  want  it 
so  improved  that  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of 
wind  can  be  applied  when  necessary,  and  then  it  will 
not  only  be  fast  but  much  more  effective.  A  little 
powder  might  be  wasted,  but  much  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  would  be  secured.  m.  eixiott. 

Indiana. 

Dry  Paris-Green  Made  Him  Sick. 

The  first  time  I  used  the  gun  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  there  being  just  enough  air  stirring  to 
carry  the  Paris-green  from  me.  Daring  the  second 
application  no  air  was  stirring  and  I  inhaled  a  good 
portion  of  it  myself  and  two  or  three  days  , after  ward 
was  taken  sick  and  was  unable  to  do  any  work  for  five 
weeks.  I  believe  my  sickness  was  largely  due  to  the 
use  of  the  machine.  1.  It  is  practicable  so  far  as  the 
carrying  of  water  is  concerned,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
safe.  2.  With  a  moderate  walk  in  potatoes  it  gives  a 
splendid  distribution.  3.  There  is  the  risk  of  inhaling 
a  portion  of  the  poison,  while  with  water  there  is  no 
risk.  4.  I  think  it  no  better.  5.  I  used  the  gun  with 
slug-shot  on  my  cucumber  vines  with  good  success  ; 
also  on  currants  with  great  advantage,  and  I  think 
for  this  alone  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

6.  I  used  about  eight  quarts  of  air-slaked  lime  and  one 
pound  of  Paris-green  per  acre.  This  gave  good  re¬ 
sults.  7.  No.  8.  I  would  prefer  a  spraying  outfit  or 
water,  to  dry  powder  if  poison  were  used.  The 
amount  of  ground  that  can  be  covered  in  a  day  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  potato  tops.  I  covered  a  field  of 
potatoes  of  acres  in  about  73>^  hours,  and  did  my 
w  ork  well.  The  second  app  ication  needed  much 
more  time  as  the  tops  were  much  larger. 

Lake  County,  Pa.  av.  s.  GiiA.VES. 

Successful  on  a  Large  Scale. 

1.  I  found  it  practicable  to  use  dry  Paris-green  on 
potatoes  and  without  the  least  injury  to  the  vines.  2. 

I  have  never  used  a  sifter  or  sprayer  to  any  extent, 
but  in  spraying  have  always  burnt  the  leaves  more  or 
less.  I  can  get  a  perfect  distribution  with  the  gun. 

3.  The  only  disadvantage  of  the  gun  is  that  it  cannot 
well  be  used  in  a  very  strong  wind  ;  a  light  wind  does 
not  affect  it  much  if  any.  4.  The  dry  powder  plan  is 
more  convenient,  as  no  team  and  no  extra  help  are 
necessary.  5.  There  are  no  trees  or  bushes  here  to 
try  it  on.  6.  I  used  21^  to  3  pounds  Paris-green  per 
acre  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of  fiour 
to  one  of  Paris-green.  I  did  not  try  plaster  ;  I  tried 
air-slaked  lime,  but  it  was  not  fine  enough  to  make  a 
perfect  dust.  Paris-green  and  flour  mix  easily  and 
thoroughly  by  placing  a  quantity  of  flour  in  a  pail  or 
other  vessel,  putting  the  Paris- green  on  top,  and  stir¬ 
ring  a  very  little.  7.  I  have  not  used  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  8.  With  the  gun  no  other  outfit  is  necessary 
for  us.  My  potatoes  were  planted  with  an  Aspinwall 
planter,  rows  34  inches  apart,  13  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  One  man  could  dust  about  five  acres  per  day, 
the  first  time  over ;  the  second  time,  he  could  dust 
about  twice  as  much,  as  only  a  few  hills  were  very 
buggy.  Bugs  were  very  bad  here  this  year,  but  the 


first  application  made  July  13  and  14,  killed  in  24 
hours  all  that  were  then  hatched,  without  burning  a 
vine.  GEO.  w.  bilsborrow,  supt. 

Allen  Farm,  Minnesota. 

Worked  Well  On  Trees. 

I  have  given  the  Paris  green  gun  a  partial  trial.  I 
at  first  “  opened”  on  the  potato  bugs  with  about  one 
part  Paris-green  to  three  of  air-slaked  lime.  The  gun 
at  first  worked  so  perfectly  and  easily  that  the  thought 
struck  me,  why  not  let  this  supersede  the  spraying 
outfits  for  the  codling  moth  ?  It  was  then  too  late, 
however,  to  give  this  a  fair  trial.  I  extended  the  tub¬ 
ing  and  used  it  to  destroy  the  tent  caterpillar  and 
autumnal  web  worm  with  complete  success.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  used  successfully  by  length¬ 
ening  the  tubing  to  destroy  the  elm  tree  beetle  and 
all  leaf-eating  worms  on  quite  large  trees.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  dust  the  pear  tree  slug  on  trees  in  nursery 
rows.  You  ask  about  the  conditions  necessary  for 
success.  They  are  a  steady,  continuous  flow  of  the 
powder  from  the  chamber.  The  gun  sent  me  was 
defective  in  this  respect  as  it  clogged  like  the  old-style 
seed  drills — a  defect  easily  remedied,  edward  allen. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nurseries. 

An  Enthusiastic  and  Frank  New  Yorker. 

At  first,  I  thought  I  knew  more  than  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  mixed  a  lot  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  nearly 
made  a  failure  of  the  business.  Next  I  tried  flour, 
with  about  the  same  success.  At  last  I  went  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  and  put  the  poison  on  pure,  and  in 
less  than  10  minutes  I  was  the  happiest  man  you  ever 
saw  taking  life.  It  was  more  than  satisfactory.  I 
went  it  all  day,  one  of  the  hottest  and  driest  days  we 
had  last  summer;  it  killed  the  bugs  just  the  same 
when  applied  in  the  middle  of  the  day  as  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  There  is  danger  of  getting  on  too  much,  but  I 
did  not.  All  the  time  I  used  it  the  temptation  was 
great  to  open  it  wider.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  faint 
smoke,  just  enough  so  one  can  see  it.  Sometimes  I 
was  in  doubt  whether  any  was  coming  or  not,  but,  as 
I  said  before,  it  killed  all  of  the  bugs.  b.  f.  c. 

King’s  Park,  N.  Y. 


(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  «a<l 
for  a  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suKKestlons  to  offer  to  talk  Into  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ear  at  once.)  , 


A  Spading  Machine. — Will  a  machine  which  will 
spade  any  land  (except  heavy  stone)  taking  a  width 
of  two  to  six  feet,  according  to  power,  thoroughly 
pulverizing  it,  besides  keeping  itself  clean,  durable, 
simple  (but  heavy),  and  selling  for  850  to  8200  be  of 
any  value  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  that  would  like  to 
know  more  of  it  ?  I  know  of  a  machine  that  plow, 
harrow  and  cultivator  have  no  business  with. 

Holliston,  Mass.  e.  n.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — Spading  machines  are  quite  common  in 
England  and  are  said  to  work  well  with  steam  pox^er 
on  large  fields,  level  and  free  from  stones.  We  also 
have  reports  of  a  steam  spader  at  work  in  Illinois.  A 
spading  machine  to  run  by  horse  power  is  a  new  idea 
and  well  worth  developing. 

Horny  Substance  on  Horse. — What  will  remove 
the  hard,  horny  substance  from  the  small  pastern  of 
a  horse,  caused  by  a  cut  on  a  barbed  wire  ?  This  sub¬ 
stance  formed  when  the  wound  healed  up,  leaving  a 
very  bad  looking  foot.  j.  e.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  doubt  if  it  can  be  removed,  if  of  very 
long  standing.  A  blister  might  do  it.  What  do  our 
readers  say  ? 

To  Plant  Artichokes. — I  have  five  bushels  of  arti¬ 
chokes  to  plant  for  hogs.  Will  some  one  give  me 
some  information  in  regard  to  planting,  cultivation 
and  feeding  them  9  a.  b.  r. 

Greensborough,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y.— Oar  own  advice  would  be  to  feed  the 
artichokes  to  the  hogs  at  once,  and  thus  put  away 
any  chance  of  yielding  to  temptation  and  planting 
them.  They  are  sure  to  prove  a  nuisance  as  a  crop. 
What  do  others  say  ? 

What  Ails  the  Silo  ?— Can  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
tell  how  to  improve  my  silo  ?  It  is  22  feet  high  by  12 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  corners  cut  off  two  feet, 
making  it  an  irregular  octagon.  I  cut  the  corners  off 
to  prevent  the  ensilage  from  spoiling,  but  it  did  spoil 
for  about  four  inches  all  around  the  sides.  I  cut  the 
corn  when  it  was  well  glazed,  and  the  ensilage  is  very 
nice  except  near  the  sides.  The  silo  is  lined  with 
matched  spruce  flooring  painted  with  tar.  G.  k. 

Georgetown,  Conn 

The  Most  Exhaustless  Crop. — I  attended  a  recent 
farmers’  institute  and  asked  this  question  :  What  pay¬ 
ing  crop  can  a  farmer  raise  that  will  exhaust  the  land 


the.  least  ?  The  first  answer  was,  clover  ;  the  second, 
potatoes.  My  answer  was  buckwheat.  We  once  raised 
buckwheat  for  14  years  in  succession  on  the  same  two 
acres  of  land,  and  the  fourteenth  year  had  70  bushels, 
no  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  having  been  used. 
Will  you  ask  the  readers  of  The  R  N.-Y.  for  their 
opinion  ?  A  j  l. 

Ballston  Lake,  N  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  all  waiting  for  answers. 


[Every  query  must  be  eooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

F  W.  A  ,  Cri/stal  Springs,  TFos/i.. — I  enclose  the  ad¬ 
vertised  analysis  of  a  fertilizer,  manufictured  at 
Seattle  by  a  dressed  beef  company: 


analysis  of  fertilizer. 


r  Soluble . 

Total  phcsphorlo  add...  9.30  p.  c.  -!  . 

[Total  available 

Sulphur  acid.  .  9.50  p.c. 

Lime  .  8.95  p.  c. 

Magoesla .  .  1.47  p.  c. 

Potash .  1 .09  p.  c. 

Silica  and  o.vide  of  iron.  traces 


6.60  p.  c. 
2.81  p.  c. 
0.89  p.  c 
8.41  p.  c. 


Organic  matter . .57.59 

Water  and  loss . 12. '0 


Containing  nitrogen _ 7.0fp.  c. 

Equivalent  to  ammonia.  8.50  p.  c. 


ICO  CO  p.  c. 

How  much  is  it  worth  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  here  of 
the  fo  lowing  chemicals  :  Nitrate  of  soda,  43^  cents  per 
pound  ;  muriate  of  potash,  33<  cents  per  pound  :  pare 
bone  meal,  2  cents  per  pound  ;  dried  blood.  2  cents  per 
pound?  What  is  land  plaster?  Is  it  always  of  the 
same  quality  ?  What  value  has  it,  as  compared  with 
lime  (fresh  or  air-slaked)  for  dressing  land  ?  What 
elements  of  fertility  has  it  ?  We  have  difficulty  here 
in  inducing  manure  from  six  cows  and  one  horse  to 
rot ;  it  heats  very  little,  if  any,  in  the  pile.  Very 
little  coarse  hay  or  straw  bedding  is  used.  Swamp 
muck  is  used  for  an  absorbent.  Would  it  be  profitable 
to  use  plaster  on  the  manure  in  the  bin  at  a  cost  of 
820  per  ton  ?  We  live  on  the  beach  of  Puget  Sound 
and  can  get  at  times  sea  weed  and  star  fish.  How  can 
they  be  treated  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  them  as 
fertilizers. 

Ans  — You  have  given  us  a  hard  one.  We  do  not 
know  the  analyses  of  the  substances  mentioned  and 
will  simply  figure  on  average  samples,  as  nitrate  of 
soda  16  per  cent  nitrogen,  muriate  of  potash  50  per 
cent  potash,  ground  bone  three  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
25  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  dried  blood  14  per  cent 
nitrogen.  On  this  basis  nitrate  of  soda  at  890  a  ton 
gives  320  pounds  of  nitrogen  or  28  cents  a  pound.  In 
like  manner  the  potash  in  the  muriate  costs  seven 
cents  a  pound,  the  nitrogen  in  the  bone  meal  over  20 
cents,  the  phosphoric  acid  eight  cents  and  the  nitrogen 
in  the  blood  15  cents  or  less.  You  cannot  afford  to 
use  the  nitrate  of  soda  at  890  a  ton  when  you  can  get 
blood  at  840.  We  do  not  know  what  your  crops  are, 
but  presume  they  are  vegetables  and  fruits  that  re¬ 
quire  some  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  This  you  cannot 
obtain  in  the  bone  msal — you  need  some  superphos¬ 
phate  to  use  with  it.  For  ordinary  farm  crops  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  800  pounds  of  bone,  1  000  pounds  of  blood  and 
50  of  muriate  of  potash  would  give  you  all  the  ma- 
nurial  effects  of  a  ton  of  this  fertilizer.  The  mixture 
will  cost,  at  quoted  prices,  837  75,  Substitute  400 
pounds  of  superphosphate  for  400  of  the  bone  in  the 
above  mixture  and  you  have  a  fertilizer  just  as  good 
as  the  one  referred  to  in  the  analysis.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  considered  in  that  analysis  but  the  8.41  per 
cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  seven  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  1.09  of  potash  or  166  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric,  acid,  140  of  nitrogen  and  20  of  potash.  With¬ 
out  knowing  the  cost  per  pound  of  a  superphosphate, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  exact  cost  of  the  mixture,  as 
you  have  given  us  no  figures  for  soluble  phosphoric 
acid.  In  any  event  you  should  add  potash  to  the  ferti¬ 
lizer.  “  Plaster  ”  is  the  sulphate  of  lime.  It  contains 
sulphur  in  combination  with  the  lime.  Its  agricultural 
value  is  greater  than  that  of  lime,  because  the  sulphur 
in  it  has  the  power  of  uniting  with  ammonia,  holding 
that  substance  in  the  form  of  a  solid — sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Hence  its  value  as  an  absorbent  in  stables 
or  in  manure  piles.  At  the  price  named,  however,  it 
would  not  pay  you.  If  you  can  obtain  kainlt,  another 
potash  salt  from  the  same  source  as  the  muriate — it 
would  be  more  profitable.  If  you  keep  files  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  turn  back  to  page  3,  January  2,  1893,  for  a 
description  by  Joseph  Harris,  about  starting  heat  and 
fermentation  in  a  manure  pile.  Cow  manure  is  hard 
to  ferment  alone,  but  when  horse  or  hen  manure  is 
put  at  the  bottom  to  start  the  fermentation  it  will 
spread  through  the  pile.  We  would  mix  the  star  fish 
in  with  the  manure.  The  sea  weed  may  be  broad- 
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casted  over  the  fields  and  plowed  in  when  convenient. 
Some  of  the  onion  growers  along  the  Connecticut 
Sound  use  sea  weed  in  this  way.  Combined  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  it  makes  a  good  substitute  for  manure. 

A  Good  Fertilizer  for  Pease. 

A  F.  S.,  Lopy,  Wash.—l.  Is  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
potash  a  good  fertilizer  for  pease  ?  2  What  shall  be 
added  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer?  3.  Can  more 
pease  be  grown  per  acre,  in  proportion  to  the  seed 
planted  of  the  Stratagem  and  American  Wonder  if  they 
were  planted  in  hills  of  one  or  two  peas  in  each  about 
six  inches  apart  in  the  drill? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  use  muriate  because  it  is  cheaper. 
Potash  in  any  soluble  form  is  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  pease.  2.  We  would  add  phosphate,  ha.f  as  a 
superphosphate  and  half  as  a  plain  bone  fiour  phos¬ 
phate.  3.  Yes,  in  proportion  to  the  seed  sown,  a  larger 
crop  may  be  grown  in  hills  than  in  drills. 

Cat  Bane  As  Basis  for  a  Fertilizer. 

G.  L  A  ,  Glean,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  Mann’s  bone  cutter 
and  cut  green  bones  for  poult'ymen.  Tnis  green 
bone,  it  is  said,  makes  an  excellent  fertilizer.  I  have 
a  quantity  of  hen  manure  and  a  lot  of  tan-bark  ashes. 
How  can  I  use  these  three  for  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
corn  ?  How  s'lall  I  apply  them,  and  in  what  quantity? 
The  soil  is  clayey  and  very  poor. 

Ans  — Our  opinion  is  that  the  cut  bone  is  worth  more 
for  feeding  hens  than  for  feeding  potatoes.  We  would 
consider  it  more  economical  to  sell  it  as  poultry  food 
and  take  the  money  to  buy  fertilizers.  For  example, 
you  can  raise  a  good  crop  on  bran  by  putting  it  right 
into  the  soil,  but  it  pays  better  to  put  it  into  a  cow 
first  and  use  the  manure  fot  the  crop.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  best  way  to  use  the  bone  is  to  feed  it  to  hens 
and  use  the  manure  from  it.  To  use  the  bone  direct 
on  the  soil  keep  it  well  sprinkled  with  plaster  and  dry 
it  thoroughly.  Laft  alone  it  will  heat  and  spoil.  Keep 
the  manure  well  mixed  with  plaster  and  in  t'ae  spring 
grind  or  break  up  fine  and  mix  400  pounds  of  the  cut 
bone  with  1,200  pounds  of  manure.  Do  not  mix  them 
with  the  ashes,  but  broadcast  them  and  harrow  in  and 
use  the  manure  and  tone  in  the  drill  and  around  the 
plants.  Never  mix  hen  manure  and  ashes. 

Sparry  and  Winter  Vetcli  for  Feacli  Orchards. 

L.  D,  A  ,  N,.w  Era,  Mich, — Will  you  tell  us  in  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  all  about  spurry  and  winter  vetch?  Would 
they  be  good  crops  to  grow  in  a  peach  orchard  after 
cultivation  ceases,  say,  about  the  first  or  middle  of 
August  ?  Would  they  make  enough  growth  to  amount 
to  anything  to  improve  Ihe  land  ?  Would  either  of 
them  live  through  the  winter  and  grow  early  in  the 
spring  ? 

Ans.— Spurry  is  a  good  forage  plant  for  sandy  soils, 
but  it  has  comparatively  little  fertilizing  value,  and  it 
seeds  freely  and  is  apt  to  become  a  weed.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant.  Bulletin  68  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  considers  it  valuable  for  poor  pine  lands. 
Vetch  is  the  best  crop  so  far  found  for  sowing  in  or¬ 
chards  after  cultivation  ceases.  Sown  in  July,  it  makes 
a  dense  covering  by  October,  and  yields  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizer.  It  is  very  hardy  and  grows  until 
the  ground  freezes.  Being  a  leguminous  crop,  it  is  a 
profitable  source  of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  become  a 
weed,  unless  sown  so  early  that  it  seeds  freely.  It  is 
killed  by  the  winter.  A  full  account  of  the  vetch  can 
be  found  in  Bulletins  49  and  61  of  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  together  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  other  orchard  covers.  [prof.]  Jj,  h.  bailey. 

Flams  and  Fears  for  Frofit. 

0  E.  S.,  Lincoln,  N.  Y. — I  have  been  setting  out  a 
lot  of  plums,  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Ogon,  and  wish 
to  set  about  four  acres  more.  Which  of  the  three  is 
the  best  ?  Which  is  the  most  prolific  ?  Are  any  of 
them  more  liable  to  rot  than  the  native  sorts  ?  What 
is  the  size  compared  with  Lombard  ?  Which  of  the 
three  would  The  R,  N.-Y.  advise  to  plant  for  profit  ? 
Are  they  first-class  plums  to  eat  or  can  ?  The  location 
is  15  miles  east  of  Rochester.  Pears  and  plums  that 
we  have  tried  do  well  here.  Is  there  more  danger  of 
frost  in  spring  with  these  than  with  our  common 
kinds  ?  Is  it  safe  to  plant  Keiffers,  or  is  Clairgeau 
better  ? 

Ans. — In  my  judgment,  Burbank  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able,  all  things  considered,  of  the  three  Japan  plums 
named.  It  is  the  most  prolific.  None  of  them  has 
shown  any  inclination  to  rot  with  me.  They  will  aver¬ 
age  about  with  Lombard,  but  will  grow  considerably 
larger  if  properly  thinned,  which  they  should  be. 
For  profit  I  would  plant  Burbank.  I  would  not  advise 
planting  the  Ogon.  As  for  eating,  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  tastes  that  what  I  might  regard  as  first-rate 
or  worthless  might  be  viewed  entirely  different  by 
others  ;  hence  the  opinion  of  any  one  party  on  a  point 
of  this  kind  would  with  me  carry  little  weight.  lam 
not  fond  of  any  plum  to  eat  from  the  hand,  but  like 
Abundance  and  Burbank  as  well  as  any,  while  Ogon 
is  detestable.  I  have  never  attempted  to  preserve 
them.  If  exemption  from  frost  at  blooming  time  were 
a  consideration,  Burbank  would  be  my  choice. 


As  for  pears,  while  I  am  an  advocate  for  quite  gen¬ 
eral  planting  of  Keiffer,  I  would  not  pin  my  faith  too 
largely  to  one  variety.  Clairgeau  is  good,  and  should 
be  embraced  in  every  collection  planted  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  in  western  New  Yor.c.  s.  n.  willakd. 

What  Stock  for  the  Flam? 

F.  B.,  Shelton,  Wash. — What  kind  of  a  stock  is  the 
Myrobolan  plum  for  plums  and  prunes.  What  stock 
is  generally  used  in  the  East?  Last  spring  I  planted 
40  Italian  prunes  from  a  local  nursery,  and  found  in 
the  summer  that  they  were  grafted  on  peach  stock. 

Is  the  peach  a  good  stock  for  the  plum? 

Ans  — The  stock  used  for  the  plum  in  this  locality  is 
the  Myrobolan;  the  trees  grown  on  this  stock  succeed 
admirably.  The  peach  is  frequently  used  as  a  stock 
for  the  plum,  but  the  trees  are  not  long  lived,  and 
only  suitable  for  planting  in  light  ground. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

A  Daable  Quartette  of  Fears  and  Feaches. 

C.  W.  F.,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. — I  intend  to  set 
out  a  pear  orchard  of  about  100  trees  next  spring. 
What  four  varieties  will  be  the  best,  combining  free¬ 
dom  from  blight,  early  and  prolific  bearing,  good 
keeping  and  selling  qualities  ?  1  want  those  that  will 
not  have  to  be  sold  when  the  market  is  likely  to  be 
glutted  with  fruit.  What  four  varieties  of  peaches 
are  best  for  this  locality? 

Ans  — Relative  to  the  best  varieties  of  pears  for 
market,  we  name  the  following:  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
Clairgeau,  AngoulSme,  Sheldon,  Anjou,  and  Winter 
Nelis.  Keiffer  has  become  popular  in  some  localities 
on  account  of  its  productiveness  and  carrying  quali¬ 
ties,  but  the  flivor  of  the  fruit  is  poor;  it  sells  well, 
nevertheless.  For  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  in  your 
section,  we  would  name:  Alexander,  Early  Rivers, 
Crawford’s  Early,  Crawford’s  Late,  Oldmixon  Free. 

Grafting  Crab  Apples,  Etc. 

M.  E.  H  ,  Knox,  Pa. — We  have,  grooving  wild,  plenty 
of  crab  apples.  How  would  these  roots  do  for  stocks 
for  root  grafting  apples  and  pears  ?  Would  quinces 
grow  and  do  well  on  them  ? 

Ans. — If  the  crab  apples  referred  to  have  suitable 
roots  for  grafting,  the  plants  could  be  employed.  We 
would  recommend,  however,  tha  t  seedlings  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  grafting,  as  such  plants  are  more 
valuable.  The  quince  cannot  be  grafted  on  the  apple 
successfully  ;  the  graft  unites,  but  it  is  not  permanent. 

Flams  for  Soatb  Dakota. 

W.  H.,  Sovth  Dakota. — Will  you  give  a  list  of  six 
plums  for  a  dry,  cold  climate,  that  will  ripen  by  Sep¬ 
tember  first,  as  we  are  liable  to  hard  frost  by  that 
time? 

Ans  — The  varieties  we  w'uld  suggest  are  Imperial 
Gage,  Damson,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Peach,  Lombard  and  Kirke’s,  but  we  are  by  no 
means  confident  that  any  of  them  will  thrive  in  the 
climate  of  South  Dakota. 

Something  Aboat  the  Rogers  Grapes. 

W.  R.  F.,  Martinsville,  Ind. — I  expect  to  set  a  lot  of 
grape  vines  the  coming  spring,  and,  in  order  to  get 
them  in  time  to  set,  I  must  order  soon.  I  see  the  nur¬ 
sery  catalogues  recommend  the  Rogers  grapes  such  as 
Massasoit,  Merrimac,  Wilder,  Gaertner  and  Agawam, 
as  being  both  good  and  productive,  but  I  notice  that 
some  writers  condemn  them  without  saying  in  what 
way  they  are  deficient.  Are  they  reliable?  If  not, 
why  not?  1.  Are  they  more  subject  to  disease  than 
others  ?  2.  If  so,  what  diseases  ?  3.  Are  they  unpro¬ 
ductive  ?  4.  Are  they  not  good  market  grapes  ? 

Ans — The  Massasoit  is  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific. 
It  is  a  vigorous  variety  and  productive.  It  rots,  how¬ 
ever,  in  many  places.  The  color  is  a  dark  red,  size 
large,  fiesh  tender  and  sweet  with  some  foxiness.  Mer¬ 
rimack  and  Wilder  are  much  alike.  The  latter  is 
generally  preferred.  The  vine  is  vigorous  and  gener¬ 
ally  free  from  mildew.  The  berries  ripen  about  with 
Concord.  Gaertner  is  a  red  grape,  sweet  and  excellent 
in  quality,  thin  skin,  large  as  to  both  bunch  and  berry. 
It  ripens  before  Concord  by  about  10  days.  It  is  one 
of  Rogers’s  best  in  some  places.  The  berries  rot  and 
drop  in  others,  and  the  leaves  mildew  and  fall  prema¬ 
turely.  Agawam  is  a  maroon-colore  i  grape,  ripening 
a  little  after  Concord.  Berries  large,  bunches  medium. 
A  trifle  foxy,  but  sweet,  sprightly  and  aromatic. 
The  vines  are  very  vigorous.  In  some  places  it  is  a 
fine  variety ;  in  others  it  mildews  and  rots.  Barry 
is  one  of  the  Rogers’s  hybrids.  This  is  a  showy  large 
black  grape,  ripening  with  Concord.  Vine  vigorous 
and  productive.  This  seems  to  succeed  almost  any¬ 
where.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  Rogers’s 
hybrids  are  less  reliable  than  others  since  introduced. 

Ashes  for  Fotatoes. 

F.  S.  C.,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. — Is  it  best  to  put 
ashes  on  my  potato  ground  this  winter  or  in  the 
spring  ?  I  plowed  it  last  fall  and  it  is  in  fine  order.  1 
had  potatoes  and  corn  on  it  last  year.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  it  was  Quack  grass  sod,  but  I  killed  the  Quack  by 
cultivation  and  hoeing.  There  are  two  acres  in  the 


field,  and  I  wish  to  plant  half  to  early  pot^itoes.  I 
have  40  bushels  of  hard-wood  ashes,  and  I  want  to 
put  them  on  the  early  potatoes.  There  are  some 
wireworms  in  the  land,  or  were  last  fall.  Will  the 
ashes  leach  down  and  affect  the  worms  if  I  put  them 
on  this  winter  ? 

Ans  — Our  own  experience  and  that  of  most  of  our 
readers  is  that  unleached  wood  ashes  induce  scab.  If 
we  proposed  to  use  ashes  on  potato  land,  we  would 
choose  the  fall  rather  than  spring  for  spreading  it, 
assuming  that  the  scab  would  prevail  to  a  less  degree. 
Why  ashes  promote  scabby  tubers  we  do  not  know. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  is  offered  by  all  prominent 
seedsmen. 

Fotatoes  on  a  Sod. 

O.  S.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — I  have  a  piece  of  sod  ground 
plowed  and  sowed  to  rye,  and  the  rye  pastured  last 
fall.  I  have  spread  minure  on  the  snow,  and  intend 
to  plant  potatoes  in  the  spring.  Snail  I  plow  up  the 
old  sod  in  the  spring  or  cultivate  above  the  sod? 

Ans. — Plow  again  by  all  means.  Potatoes  should 
have  the  best  possible  preparation  of  the  soil. 

A  Spring  Hog  Fastnre  In  Nebraska. 

S.  V.  M  ,  Crete,  Neb. — What  is  the  best  grain  to  sow 
in  spring  for  hog  pasture  ?  How  many  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  ?  How  many  acres  will  be  needed  for  six 
sows  and  their  increase,  the  pigs  expected  to  arrive 
about  May  1  ? 

Ans  — Spring  rye  or  barley  would  probably  be  as 
good  as  anything  and,  with  this,  sow  some  clover 
seed.  An  acre  and  a  half  or  two  acres  would  certainly 
give  ample  pasturage  for  the  number  of  hogs  named, 
in  a  season  with  ordinary  moisture.  At  the  State 
farm  wo  plowed  a  small  field  and  sowed  to  Alfalfa 
early  in  June,  securing  a  fine  stand,  and  on  this  pigs 
were  run  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  after  August 
20.  Of  course  we  were  careful  not  to  feed  it  at  all 
closely.  If  this  pasture  is  to  be  used  permanently, 
then  this  is  an  admirable  thing  to  do,  but  if  it  be  only 
a  temporary  makeshift  then  the  rye  or  barley,  with  a 
little  clover,  is  better  in  my  judgment. 

[I'ROF.]  C.  L.  INQERSOLL. 

Tke  Selection  of  a  Wife. 

L.  M,,  Friendship,  Wls. — The  past  summer  I  have 
pondered  the  following  subject  over  and  over,  and  I 
am  not  yet  decided  :  “A  young  farmer  has  a  comfort¬ 
able  home  and  good  farm.  He  seeks  a  marriage  which 
shall  result  in  children  with  more  than  average  ambi¬ 
tion  and  ability.  He  should  marry  a  worthy  woman 
from  a  good  family.  But  as  that  is  not  possible  for 
him  for  certain  reasons,  his  choice  lies  between  these 
two  girls  :  One  is  from  a  worthless,  shiftless  family. 
She  is  industrious  and  ambitious  and  honest,  and  has 
a  strong  determination  to  rise.  The  other  comes  of 
good  family,  but  is  herself  worthless,  idle,  careless, 
yet  always  pleasant.  Which  shall  he  marry  ? 

Ans  — We  have  received  many  strange  and  difficult 
questions,  but  this  one  goes  up  head  as  a  puzzler.  It 
has  stumped  all  our  wise  heads  and  we  simply  refer  it 
to  our  readers.  Probably  the  bachelors  and  maiden 
ladies  will  give  us  some  valuable  hints.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  what  a  young  man 
ought  to  do  about  marrying  and  what  he  is  prompted 
to  do  by  his  own  inclination.  The  happiest  marriages 
are  those  settled  by  sensible  parties  themselves.  Of 
course  older  heads  can  sometimes  see  defects  of  char- 
acter  that  love  has  hidden,  but,  as  a  rule  no  third 
party  can  engineer  a  perfect  marriage.  If  the  young 
man  has  no  motive  for  marriage  save  the  one  given  i.i 
this  question  he  will  do  the  world  a  service  by  remain¬ 
ing  single.  But  who  gives  this  off-hand  judgment  of 
the  character  of  these  young  women  ?  “  Worthless” 

is  a  hard  term  to  throw  at  a  woman. 

Male  and  Female  Corn  Flants. 

W.  C.,  Hopewell,  N.  Y. — Does  it  make  any  decided 
difference  in  the  yield  of  a  crop  of  corn  whether  the 
seed  be  taken  from  male  or  female  ears? 

An.s — We  do  not  know  what  our  friend  means  by 
‘‘corn  taken  from  male  ears.”  Perhaps  he  alludes  to 
the  occasional  kernels  or  imperfect  ears  that  form  on 
the  tassel.  If  so  it  will  make  no  difference.  In  this 
plant  the  tassel  represents  the  pollen  or  male  prin¬ 
ciple,  while  the  ear  is  the  female  or  seed  bearing  part. 

MISCELLANfiOUS. 

Killing  Honeysuckles. — J.  D.  K  — We  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  kill  honeysuckles  except  carefully  pull¬ 
ing  or  digging  up  the  roots.  Any  application  that 
would  kill  the  roots  would  probably  poison  the  soil. 
How  would  it  answer  to  use  boiling-hot  water  repeat¬ 
edly  ?  This  would  destroy  the  buds,  leaves  and  vines, 
and  the  roots  would  die  in  consequence. 

Evergreen  Blackberry. — J.  1.  L.  (no  address). — We 
have  told  the  story  of  this  Cut- leaved.  Evergreen  or 
Parsley-leaved  blackberry  many  times.  It  is  not  hardy 
as  far  nort’n  as  New  York  City,  except  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  a  fast  growing  vine  and  evergreen  where 
it  stands  the  winters.  The  berries  are  from  medium 
to  small  and  of  fair  quality.  The  canes  are  beset  with 
terrible  thorns.  It  is  more  ornamental  and  curious 
than  useful.  It  is  an  old  European  variety, 
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E.  D.  R.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. — Remember 
that  the  ordinary  hoe  head  bends  in  too 
much.  Heat  the  shank  a  little  and  bend  it 
out  till  the  blade  is  almost  at  right  angles 
with  the  handle.  Remember  to  sharpen 
it  well  and  then  place  your  hands  on  it 
as  if  it  were  a  rake.  Stand  up  straight 
and  hoe  with  ease.  Remember,  if  you 
have  one  or  many  cabbages  to  pull,  not  to 
do  it  by  main  strength  and  awkwardness, 
but  use  your  potato  fork,  and  with  that 
you  can  tumble  them  out  easily.  Re¬ 
member  that  your  first  motion  is  to 
thrust  the  prongs  of  the  fork  under  the 
cabbage  close  to  the  head,  then  lift  up 
the  handle  and  the  prongs  will  hit  the 
ground  forming  a  lever.  By  the  time  the 
handle  is  perpendicular,  the  cabbage  will 
be  out. 

Homemade  Spraylae:  Outfit. 

E.  n.  CuRRiKR,  Wisconsin. — My  spray¬ 
ing  outfit  is  simply  a  tank  or  barrel  hold¬ 
ing  150  gallons,  mounted  on  wagon 
wheels.  To  one  wagon  wheel  I  fastened 
a  large  sprocket  wheel.  On  top  of  the 
barrel  I  bolted  a  common  force  pump.  I 
run  the  pump  with  a  sprocket  chain  by 
using  a  three- fourths  inch  shaft  about 
two  feet  long,  with  an  eight-inch 
sprocket  on  the  outside  end  and  a  six- 
inch  smooth  wheel  on  the  end  next  the 
pump.  A  pitman  10  inches  long  connects 
the  pump  with  the  wheel  on  the  shaft.  I 
use  a  three-fourths  inch  hose  fastened 
firmly  to  the  pump,  with  a  Vermorel  noz¬ 
zle  attached  for  making  the  spray.  I 
fasten  the  end  of  the  hose  at  the  back  of 
the  barrel  down  near  the  bottom,  and 
with  this  arrangement  the  spray  can  be 
thrown  over  a  strip  20  feet  wide  as  fast 
as  the  team  can  walk.  I  have  a  strainer 
over  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
so  that  nothing  can  get  into  the  pump 
and  clog  it. 

With  this  outfit  one  man  can  do  25 
acres  a  day,  and  kill  all  the  bugs  with 
13^  pound  of  Paris-green  per  acre.  If  the 
right  kind  of  sprockets  cannot  be  found, 
a  24-inch  grooved  wooden  wheel  for  the 
drive  wheel  and  an  eight-inch  grooved 
wheel  for  the  shaft  wheel  run  with  a 
half-inch  rope  for  a  belt  will  work  just 
as  well. 

Another  Potato  Planter  Man. 

P.  B.  V.  0.,  Lewis,  Iowa. — I  like  the 
Aspinwall  potato  planter  because  it  opens 
the  furrow,  drops  the  seed  and  covers  at 
one  operation,  thus  placing  the  seed  in 
moist  earth.  It  drops  at  a  uniform  depth 
and  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  making 
cultivation  easier  as  they  cover  up  more 
quickly  and  evenly  than  by  hand,  and 
make  a  more  uniform  growth.  It  drops 
the  seed  more  uniformly  than  any  man 
I  can  hire.  Will  drop  from  one  small 
piece  to  a  whole  potato  and  seldom  miss. 

I  never  had  a  poor  stand  from  its  use. 
My  only  objection  is  that  when  I  have 
very  high  priced  or  rare  seed,  it  takes  too 
much,  as  when  the  potatoes  are  cut  to 
single  eyes,  it  picks  up  and  drops  two  to 
three  pieces.  When  I  handle  this  kind 
of  seed,  I  simply  take  off  the  pickers, 
fasten  a  tube  from  the  shoe  to  level  of 
lap  while  on  seat  and  drop  by  hand 
through  this.  I  can  raise  as  good  crops 
by  machine  planting  as  by  hand  if  not 
planted  too  thick. 

Advantafi^es  of  Machine  Flantinsr. 

L.  J.  P.,  Lowell,  Mich. — I  have  raised 
from  20  to  40  acres  of  potatoes  per  year 
for  the  past  15  years,  and  have  carefully 
tested  both  hand  and  machine  work.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  difference  in  favor 
of  machine  planting,  especially  on  soil 
recently  turned.  Our  best  growers  here 
prefer  clover  turned  in  the  spring,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  furrow  out 
a  freshly- turned  sod.  Much  of  the  land 
in  potato-growing  sections  is  more 


or  less  hilly ;  the  machine  leaves  a 
ridge  on  the  row  of  potatoes,  and 
they  are  not  liable  to  wash.  In 
planting  by  hand  the  potatoes  are 
more  or  less  zig-zagged  in  the  row 
unless  more  than  ordinary  care  be  given, 
while  the  machine  leaves  them  in  line, 
which  is  an  important  point  in  close  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  potatoes  can  be  put  at  a 
more  uniform  depth,  and  one  reason,  not 
among  the  least,  is  that  where  one  stops 
the  machine  at  night  the  work  is  finished, 
while  many  times  just  as  a  field  is  marked 
and  furrowed,  a  heavy  storm  comes,  and 
the  whole  has  to  be  done  over.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  with  just  as  good  prepar¬ 
ation  of  soil  and  the  same  amount  of  good 
cultivation,  as  large  crops  can  be  raised 
with  machine  as  hand  planting,  and 
much  cheaper. 

Knows  About  Hollow-Hearted  Potatoes. 

R.  B.,  (Address  Mislaid.)— Prof.  Mas¬ 
sey  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  regard  to 
hollow  potatoes.  Rich,  moist  ground  is 
the  main  cause.  If  such  soil  be  dry  the 
fore  part  of  the  season,  and  plenty  of 
rain  come  later,  this,  too,  makes  the 
potato  start  to  grow  rapidly  and  become 
hollow.  I  planted  a  few  very  large  hol¬ 
low  potatoes  on  other  ground  from  where 
they  were  grown.  They  all  grew  large 
and  solid  and  only  three  and  four  to  a 
hill. 


Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  be  addressd 
to  Ruralisms. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  abund¬ 
ant  reason  to  feel  thankful,  and  we  are 
writing,  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  Last 
year  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was — 
as  has  been  stated — greater  than  it  has 
been  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  founded 
upon  the  remains  of  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  17  years  ago,  and  there  was,  at 
that  time,  little  that  remained  of  it  be¬ 
yond  a  farm  paper  in  name. 

The  editors  felt  that,  in  consideration 
of  che  hard  times,  the  circulation  would 
fall  off  for  1894,  and  fall  off  materially — 
since  the  subscription  season  of  1893  was 
regarded  as  in  the  height  of  prosperous 
times.  We  have  now  reason  to  hope  that 
The  Rural  will  hold  its  1893  circulation 
during  the  new  year. 

To  what  extent  this  is  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  price,  we  may  not  say.  We 
are  inclned  to  think  that  it  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  kindly  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  old  subscribers.  We  made  the 
request — and  we  made  it  as  forcible  as 
we  knew  how — that  those  of  our  friends 
who  were  impressed  that  $1  is  too  low  a 
price  for  The  Rural,  would  send  us  a 
new  subscription  with  their  renewals. 
This  request  has  been  respected  by  a 
greater  number  than  we  dared  to  hope, 
and  one  of  the  gratifying  results  is  that 
the  mail  of  the  second  of  January  gave  us 
a  greater  number  of  subscriptions  than 
we  have  ever  received  on  that  day  before. 
It  is  invariably  the  heaviest  day  of  the 
year. 

Thank  you,  good  friends.  Thank  you 
very,  very  much.  The  editors  and  owners 
are  working  together  in  full  harmony 
and  with  a  conscientious  determination 
to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  make  The 
Rural  during  the  new  year  more  impres¬ 
sive,  more  trustworty,  more  instructive 
than  it  has  ever  been  during  its  43  years 
of  life.  Watch  the  pledge!  And,  good 
friends,  remember  the  one  new  subscriber 
with  your  renewal. 

“Charger,”  a  medium  size  white  horse, 
was  probably  over  30  years  old.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  family  to  keep  him  and 
care  for  him  until  he  died.  He  was 
groomed  and  well  cared  for  in  every  way 
and  was  kept  loose  in  a  large  box-stall 
with  an  upper  door  through  which  in 
pleasant  weather  his  head  and  neck  might 
be  seen  as  he  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  and 
sun  or  received  a  kindly  word  from  the 
workmen  or  members  of  the  family,  for 


we  seldom  passed  without  patting  him  or 
greeting  him  in  some  way.  He  had  not 
been  harnessed  or  driven  in  several  years. 
His  eye  was  bright  and  his  spirits  always 
high.  But  Charger  at  length  could  not 
eat  his  food  and  became  a  mere  dismal 
sight  of  skin  and  bones.  Still  the  family 
shrank  from  having  him  killed.  We 
could  not  endure  to  have  this  faithful 
old  friend  suffer  from  any  harsh  act.  It 
was  decided  to  give  him  chloroform.  A 
pound  was  purchased,  cotton  was  satur¬ 
ated,  placed  in  a  bag  and  the  bag  quietly 
fixed  over  his  head.  He  made  no  resist¬ 
ance  whatever.  In  a  few  moments  he 
lay  down  as  if  to  rest  and  without  the 
slightest  struggle  he  breathed  his  last 
as  if  he  had  sunk  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

It  is  the  way  of  some  unthinking 
people  to  part  with  their  old  horses  that 
have  served  them  well  for  many  years, 
it  may  be,  knowing  that  they  will  be  ill- 
treated  and  obliged  to  work  under  the 
goad  of  the  lash  until  they  cannot  work 
any  more.  Then  they  are  shot  or  knocked 
on  the  head.  Perhaps  the  first  shot  or 
knock  kills— perhaps  not.  Oh  !  the  suf¬ 
fering  I  Oh  !  the  cruelty  !  If  there  is 
any  reason  why  we  should  justify  such 
cruelty  to  our  faithful  animals  that  have 
grown  helpless  in  old  age  and  while  in 
our  service,  we  do  not  see  why  the  same 
justification  might  not  be  urged  were  we 
to  treat  our  aged,  helpless  parents  in  the 
same  manner. 

We  have  heartily  wished  our  readers, 
one  and  all,  a  happy  New  Year — the 
happiest  of  their  lives.  If  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  moderate  this  wish  towards  any  it 
would  be  towards  those  among  the  first 
who  are  needlessly  unkind,  wantonly 
cruel  towards  the  poor,  helpless,  faithful 
animals  under  their  charge, 

(Continued  on  next  peuge.) 


IX  writing  to  kdTertisors  pleaM  alwari  mentloc 
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Distress  in  tire  Stomacl] 

Heartburn,  Sick  Head¬ 
ache,  and  other  «5Tnp- 
tems  of  Dyapepaia 
iBeubled  me  for  leveral 
yean.  Since  I  hare  been 
taking  BOOD’S  SAB. 

SAPARULKiA  all  this 
Is  changed.  Dyspe  p  ■  i  a 
trouble  no  longer  bothers 
me.  I  do  not  have  heart- 
bum  and  I  am  free  from 
headache.  I  have  gained 
in  flesh  and  feel  better  in 
every  way."  Mbs.  J.H.  Coox,  MarttnsTllle,  HI. 

Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  26a 


TX 

rACENTS  CoTEJl 

Money  selling  lieveritige’s  Au- 
,  toinatic  Cooker.  Latest  and  E 

best  cooking  utensil  ever  invent- B 
ed.  Sells  at  sight.  One  AgentB 
’  sold  over  1  700  in  one  town.  B 
One  sample  Cooker  froe  tol 
’  good  agents.  Advertising  matter  1 
furnished.  For  full  particulars  ad-  ■ 
dress  W.  E.  BEVERIDGE,,  n 
Baltimore,  Md.  H 

iH 

Friendly  Regard 

is  never  en¬ 
tertained  by 
the  children 
for  a  medi¬ 
cine  that 
tastes  bad. 
This  explains 
the  popular- 
i  t  y  among 

little  ones  of 

Scott’s  Eniulsion, 

a  preparation  of  cod-liver 
oil  almost  as  palatable  as 
milk.  Many  mothers  have 
grateful  knowledge  of  its 
benefits  to  weak,  sickly 
children. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  draggist.s. 


PAINTroofs 

eBXeN’8  QKAPHiTE  PAIN^ 


yfst«rwlllni2fr(nKStpm?«aa£«lMn.  ItooversdonbU 
the  suTfaes  vt  taj  other  paint,  and  will  hut  four  or/lvo 
tirnttlongtr.  Equally  nsefnl  for  any  Iron  work.  Bend  for 
olrcalam.  Joa  Dixox  Cbucibl*  Co..  Jersey  Clty.N,  J- 


Li)aii;f  i  sieei  lanns. 


Entirely  of  Steel.  No  Castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement 
on  the  market.  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  Hiah  St..  DeKalb.  111. 


THIS  BlTsriii* 

of  othor  Batost  Mt 
and  will  oMilj  eontroi  tka  motf 
Tieiont  kono  at  all  liintfc* 


COMMON  SENSE  JR 

b.Mm  It  c«a  ah*  a..d  a.  ■  adU  hit 


\i 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


XC  Sample  mailed  Sl.< 
NIokei 


J.  P.  DAVIES, 


RACINE,  WI8.  I 


“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 

CanvaBeers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 


Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  8.30.  Great  induce- 
mentB  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 

N.  TYPEWEITEB  CO..  611  WasUmgtOll  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Farms  for  Sale.!  ^ 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


lagMAchine,  with  a  complete  set  of  at* 
tachmonta  and  piarantoed  for  10  yeart  Shipped  any* 
where  on  SO  day%*  trioL  No  money  required  in 
vanee.  75.000  now  in  use.  World's  Fair  MMal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers'  and  agents'  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Farms,  both  improved  and  unimproved,  In  well 
settled  localities  In  Minnesota,  wltbln  from  25 
to  lOU  miles  of  Minneapolis  and  good  markets, 
for  sale  for  a  small  cash  payment,  and  balance, 
principal  and  interest,  may  oe  paid  out  of  half 
the  crop  grown.  Several  of  these  farms  are  new 
land  and  In  the  heart  of  the  best  potato  region 
in  the  Northwest.  Address  A.  G.  WILCOX, 
No.  130  Temple  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  pOJSm 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  wlU  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  frea  If  they  wlU  ■  I  m  lai  hw  ■ 
forward  SO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  I 

A.  Q.  KLltlOT  St  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'ACME"  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  «®Leveler 

TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  al 
Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  thesame  time  curved 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
EARTH— sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
drag— eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  tree  on  board  at  distributing  pointa. 

ON  TRIM  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned 
ULiltl  vil  llll/iL  at  my  eipente  il not  satisfactory. 

DDANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mtr.,  S:To"&?c".;nai  sCcitSSii: 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Variety 


suitable 


all  work 
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Rurallsms— Contintted.  ing  bu1 

Mr.  W.  H.  Heai.d  of  South  Dakota  tion.” 
writes  that  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  has  “  The 
been  a  failure  with  him  for  two  years  on  so  swee' 
account  of  short  seasons,  while  llender-  ing  a  n 
son’s  Bush  Lima  (Sieva)  has  done  exceed-  whole 
ingly  well  for  the  past  four  years.  In  money.’ 
his  climate  hard  frosts  are  liable  as  early  “  CoN 
as  September  1.  things. 

We  fancy  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the 
bean,  but  in  the  climate.  Burpee’s  Bush  “  One 
matures  with  the  Large  Pole  Lima  of  betweei 
which  it  is  a  variety.  Henderson’s  only  nil 
matures  10  days  earlier  and  is  therefore  “  Lei 
better  adapted  for  short  seasons.  we  cor 

Mr.  Heard  says  further  that  he  plant- 
ed  six  bushes  of  the  Industry  gooseberry  “  An 
two  years  ago.  They  were  planted  on  it  tak( 
dry,  exposed  land  and  were  killed  root  friend  t 
and  branch  the  first  winter.  Oq  such  perfect, 
land  we  would  prefer  to  plant  early  in 
the  spring  rather  than  in  late  fall  unless 
ample  protection  were  given.  But  we 
doubt  if  the  Industry  will  thrive  any¬ 
where  upon  dry,  exposed  land.  The 
Industry  mildews  except  in  places  favor¬ 
able  to  gooseberry  culture.  The  Colum¬ 
bus,  we  doubt  not,  will,  ere  long,  take 
its  place. 

How  much  time  do  improved  imple¬ 
ments  save  to  a  lazy  farmer  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  and  we  dare 
say,  immensely  instructive  if  it  could 
be  accurately  or  even  approximately 
ascertained  just  how  many  of  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  farmers  of  the  country  are  lazy 
farmers. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  attractions 
of  Central  Park  is  the  gray  squirrels. 

The  park  is  alive  with  them.  The  writer 
has  often  counted,  while  standing  or  sit¬ 
ting  in  one  place,  from  one  to  two  dozen, 
some  rollicking  in  the  grass,  some  in  trees, 
climbing  up  or  down  the  trunks  or 
branches,  and  often  making  leaps  of  .*50 
feet  or  more,  apparently  never  with  the 
slightest  injury  to  themselves.  Most  of 
them  are  very  tame.  If  one  has  nuts  or 
any  favorite  food,  they  will  not  only  come 
to  take  it  from  the  hand,  but  they  will 
creep  up  one’s  clothes,  sit  in  the  lap  and 
eat  as  long  as  one  chooses  to  feed  them, 
often,  however,  running  away  to  bury 
the  nuts,  and  returning  for  a  new  supply. 

The  police  force  of  the  Park  is  numer¬ 
ous  and  apparently  efficient.  The 
public  is  not  allowed  to  pluck  a  leaf  or 
twig  ;  not  allc  wed  to  walk  on  the  grass 
except  as  portions  are  thrown  open  as 
“commons” ;  not  allowed  to  frighten  or 
to  interfere  with  the  animals  in  any  way; 
and  the  penalties  for  any  disregard  of 
these  rules  are  severe  enough  to  insure  a 
general  obedience.  But  there  are  evil¬ 
doers  here  as  elsewhere.  During  the 
holidavs  the  writer  was  in  a  butcher 


Stahl’H 
Double  Acting 
Bsoelsior  Spray- 
ing  Outfits  prevent 
Leaf  BUfht  A  Wormy 
JB^^it,  Insures  a  heavy^H 
field  of  all  Fruit  »n<»5r 
Yecetable  crops.  Thoue- 
anas  in  use.  Send  6  ots.  for 
catalogue  and  full,  treatise 
1  on  spraying.  Oirmlanfrtt. 

1  WM.STAHL,QuincyM 


Will  be  ready  early  In  .lanriary 
Send  name  and  address  for 
copy. 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 
CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


'  Hour  Oni-Hold  Knnpsar-u, 

[  H Double  Empire,  1‘erfee- 

10  tion,  aud  Little  Ociii.leud  all 
others.  The  beat  la  always  cheapest, 
these  nrOT  Brass  working  parts, 
'HEl  utw  1  sT  Automatic  stirrers, 
heavy  hose.  Remember  the  Garfield  Is 


C  C  n  C  ^  FLOW^ER 
Gi&BJV  and  FIELD. 

Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit 
I’lants  and  Vinos  of  ttio  best  Old 
and  Now  Varieties.  Send  now  tor 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Plain,  neat,  sensible,  trnthful.with 
honest  prices.  Free  to  all.  All  will 
I  want  Our  Ne\v  I*iire  White 
RarlloNi  of  all  anA  best,  Sweet 
Corn,  Kxtra  Karly  Vermonta 

FRANK  FORD  It,  SON.  Ravenna.  0. 


Arc  Just  what  every 
sower  needs.  'I'lie  iner- 
Bits  of  l<'ci'ry'H  Seeds  HBfe 
Ibrin  the  foiindalton  up- 
r  on  which  has  been  hidlt  the 
larBOSt  seed  l.usiness  in  tlie  world. 
Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  tlio  surii-and  snl, stance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Free 
for  tlie  asking. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


-Catalogue  lIOMF.-OItOVVN 


)  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  ii  live  seed.  2 
)  Immature,  older  dead  it  may /«oA- tlie  same.  O 
)  How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that  3 


NORTHERN  SEEDS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tug  RURAL  NKW-YOHKEB. 


iGiiiirniitecd  fVcsIi  and  reliable. 
Large  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  J>irectfro7n 
'  Qrowei'.  Novelty  pre.sents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  F’ree— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  5  cents; 
ai  packets,  Jl.(X).  Send  to-day. 
A.  R.  AdlFSj.MudiMOii,  VVis. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

I  I  MB  All  best  varieties.  High, 

est  Grading.  Hinull  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
new  Red  .Jacket  tJooaeberry  A^Imiv  CjirraiU. 


This  is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
our  word  you  will  be  satislie<l— your  success 
is  ours.  BURPEE’S  FARill  ANNUAL 
for  1 S94,  172  paae.s,  tells  all  about  the  Best 
Seeds  t/uil  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  It  the 
Leading  Ameidcan  Seed  Catalogw.  Yours 
free  for  the  asking  if  you  plant  seeds. 

W.  A  TLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Hulbs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for.  It  and  mention  The  K.  N.-Y. 

WM.  C.  BECKKKT,  Seodsmaii,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Money= 

Saving 


Recognizing  the  fact  that  in  times 
like  these,  to  hold  our  own,  we  must 
meet  our  customers  half  wav.  our  new 
seed  book  demonstrates  conclusively  we 
have  done  so.  If  you  wish  to  make  every 
dollar  count,  you  should  have  our  Cata¬ 
logue  before  placing  your  order.  A  few 
special  features  :  5«:j  IllustratlonH? 

S‘i'450  In  CasU  Rriics;  the  Lowest 
Prices  ever  known  on  Munle’s  Seeds, 
Small  Fruits,  Flowering  Plants,  etc. 
If  you  wish  to  purchase,  we  will  send  you 
a  copy  free;  others  must  remit  10  cents, 
which  does  not  represent  one-half  Its  cost. 

I  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

I  1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ilCllf  DCAflll  JERSEY  PRIDE. 

HH*  ■'Pnian  Largest,  handsoiiiusi  and 

■  ■■■HW  I  ■■nWII  finest  flavored  Peach  In 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  CORN, 
BEANS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  “Pure,  true 
to  name,  best  quality,”  at  hard  time  prices. 
Three  new  potatoes,  new  Oats,  new  corn,  etc., 
and  all  standard  kinds.  150  varieties  in  all. 

Uandsomest,  illustrated  Farm  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  published  free. 

RDVVAKD  F  IJIBBI.K,  Seedgrower, 
Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  AD  A  DC  C  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UnlirbW  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 


9  Fruit  Trees,  Smail  Fruits,  A 

5>Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

Till  DDE  I  I  Strawberry.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 
IMuntLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List /roo. 
E.  W.  REID,  BBIDGEPORT,  OHIO.  ^ 


O  WABBANTED.  Q 

■jBest  in  the  World. 

By  mail,  postage  paid, 
I  cent  a  package  and  up. 
LGrand  lot  of  EXTRAS  given 
n  with  every  order.  Prettiest 
and  only  free  Catalogue  In 
^  the  world  with  pictures  of 
gall  varieties.  Send  yours 
g  and  neighbors’  address. 

"  R.  H.  SHUNIWAY, 

™BOCKFORD,  -  ILLINOIS. 


What’s  the  Use 


of  struggling  on  -without  the  most  unique  and  most  beautifully 
illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE  published,  when  it’s  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  if  you  are  a  Seed  Buyer. 

jp  OTT’M/'ire  ‘217  and  219  Market  Street, 
lOlM  &  O  I  OI\L.O,  PIIILABKLPIIIA,  PA. 


GIVEN 

AWAY 


JEBRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  TRIATi.  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  ad¬ 
vertise  good  ^eda  is  to  give  away  a  sample  for  trial 
If  you  will  send  me  a  2-cent  stami)  to  pay  J 

mail  free  one  package,  your  selection,  of  ei^er  Cabbage, 
Oarrot,  Celery,  Cucumber,  Lettuce.  Melon. 

Onion.  Parsnip.  Pepper,  ^mpkin,  Radwh,  m)ma<m, 
Squash.Toraato.Tumip.  or  of  Flower  Seeds— ^^ter,  l^lsam. 
Celosia.  Carnation,  Miirnonette,  Pansy, 

Bweet  Peas,  Zinnia,  or  Verbena,  and  one  of  my  1894 
lo^ues.  Under  any  circumstances  do  not 
until  you  see  it.  for  I  can  save  you  money.  Over 
people  say  my  seeds  are  the  cheapest  and  best.  I  nave 
earliest  vegetables  on  record,  discount  and  1^^?®  prices 
to  agents.  W  cents  worth  of  Seeds  free  with  $1.00 
Write  to-day.  F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  7Z,lloae  IlilU  N.l. 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,-  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  In  every  climate. 


JFRRIRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 


fivoduce  earliev  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth, 
lY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD 


Drop  a  Postal 


to  hoe  with  an  old-fashioned  hoe  means  a 
back-breaking  task.  With  a  PLANET  JR.  Double  ^ 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow,  yon  can  hoe 
it,  rake  it,  plow  it,  or  cultivate  it — whichever  you 
■wish — almost  without  an  effort.  There  are  20  other 
PLANET  JR.  implements  equally  helpful  to  the 
farmer.  You  can  learn  all  about  them  by  sending 
for  the  PLANET  JR.  Book  for  1894.  It’s  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  but  costs  you  nothing.  A 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  HOT  Market  St.,  Philada. 


once  a 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPESTI 

Are  you  in  need  of  Healthy,  ThTifty, 
Northem-Qrmvn  Fruit  Trees  ?  and  do  you 
wish  to  buy  flrit-class  trees  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  ?  If  so,  write  to  Call's  Nur¬ 
series,  Perry,  Ohio,  for  Price  List.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  dealiUQ  direct  with 
the  farmers,  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion. — Adv. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THK  BUBAL  NEW-TOUKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
otUce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  Tork  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1894. 

Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the 
date  on  the  address  label  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  to  renew 
a  few  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  subscription 
term.  Our  friends  will  do  us  a  real  service  by  com¬ 
plying  with  this  request. 

«  « 

Let’s  have  uo  more  brags  about  New  York  State 
being  out  of  debt  until  those  slaughtered  tuberculous 
cows  are  paid  for.  It  is  a  mean  and  sneaking  policy 
that  invites  a  man  to  come  forward  and  report  cases 
of  tuberculosis  and  then  asks  him  to  wait  for  his 
money.  Better  make  some  rich  corporation  wait  for 
its  interest  than  to  destroy  half  a  poor  man’s  herd  and 
then  make  him  wait  for  payment. 

*  * 

On  what  principle  is  a  dog  taxed  ?  Simply  because 
he  is  a  dog  ?  Because  of  his  power  to  do  mischief  or 
the  amount  of  affection  he  is  capable  of  inspiring  in 
his  master  ?  If  the  latter,  a  suggestion  is  in  order  : 
Why  should  we  not  have  ad  valorem  dog  taxes  instead 
of  making  them  specific  ?  Secretary  Morton  seems  to 
be  about  the  only  man  in  the  country  fearless  enough 
to  advocate  a  dog  tax  that  shall  increase  as  the  dog 
decreases  in  value  !  *  ^ 

“I  received  a  dtessed  veal  the  other  day  which 
weighed  just  21  pounds,  remarked  a  dealer  with 
whom  the  writer  was  talking  about  hog-dressed 
veals.”  “What  do  you  do  with  such?”  was  asked. 
“  I  have  to  hide  them,”  was  the  reply,  but  he  didn’t 
say  for  how  long  they  were  hidden,  or  what  became 
of  them  afterward.  But  what  must  the  man  who 
ships  such  “bobs”  think  of  himself?  Would  he 
eat  such  veal  himself  ? 

*  • 

It  may  be  that  your  fellow  citizens  will  never  raise 
a  costly  monument  to  your  memory  however  deserving 
you  may  be.  It  is  the  wish  of  every  honest  American 
to  be  remembered.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that 
some  of  the  good  we  do  will  not  be  “  interred  with 
our  bones.”  We  suggest  to  you  that  you  raise  a 
monument  to  yourself  out  in  the  shed  that  shall  take 
the  form  of  a  fine  wood  pile.  By  so  doing  you  may 
keep  your  memory — not  green,  but  dry. 

*  # 

We  give  our  friends  on  page  46  space  to  discuss  the 
tariff  as  it  affects  potatoes  and  wool.  Our  plan  is  to 
give  all  sides  a  fair  chance  to  state  their  arguments. 
We  want  no  abuse  or  partisan  orations.  We  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  fact  and  logic.  One  question  about  this 
tariff  on  potatoes  :  Do  you  or  any  of  your  neighbors 
propose  to  plant  fewer  potatoes  this  year  than  last  or 
to  use  less  care,  skill,  manure  or  fertilizers  than  for¬ 
merly  ?  If  you  do,  permit  us  to  say  that  you  will  make 
a  mistake.  ^  ^ 

Mr  Graves  tells  us,  page  36,  of  the  trouble  he  had 
from  inhaling  Paris-green.  This  is  the  most  serious 
objection  given  against  the  use  of  pure,  dry  poisons. 
It  leads  us  again  to  refer  to  a  quite  important  matter 
in  the  care  of  the  nose.  A  smear  of  vaseline  on  the 
inside  of  the  nostrils  will  not  only  save  much  annoy¬ 
ance  from  dust,  but  will  often  prevent  a  “  old  in  the 
head.”  When  working  in  coal  dust,  the  chaff  from  a 
separator  or  in  other  dusty  places,  this  simple  practice 
will  save  much  discomfort,  or  even  ill  health.  Try  it. 

«  * 

A  glance  at  the  statement  of  money  in  circulation 
(page  41)  will  show  that  the  old  fractional  currency 
has  disappeared,  and  that  there  is  but  little  more  of 
subsidiary  coins,  or  change-making  money,  now  than 
when  our  population  was  much  smaller.  It  is  argued 
that  the  use  of  postal  notes  has  destroyed  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  small  paper  currency.  This  is  not  so.  The 
notes  cost  more,  are  no  safer  than  paper  bills,  and  are 
not  so  easily  negotiable.  We  believe  the  mailage  busi¬ 
ness  of  farmers  would  be  greatly  increased  by  a  reissue 
of  fractional  currency.  It  might  not  be  so  profitable 
to  the  post  office  department,  but  it  would  prove  a 
saving  and  convenience  to  farmers. 


If  you  were  to  let  the  stove  try  to  run  on  about  half 
fuel  scime  of  these  cold  days — just  to  save  a  little  wood 
and  coal — you  would  hear  from  the  more  telkative 
members  of  the  family.  It  would  serve  you  right  if  you 
had  to  pay  a  few  doctor’s  bills  and  lose  the  services 
of  some  of  your  people  for  a  few  days.  Yes  sir,  and 
out  in  the  barn  stands  the  cow  !  She  can’t  talk  and 
tell  you  what  she  thinks  of  you — as  we  hope  your  wife 
can  and  does — but  when  you  try  to  run  her  on  short 
commons  you  will  hear  from  her  in  the  pocket !  That 
is  the  place  where  it  will  hurt  you  most. 

The  following  note  is  sent  by  an  old  friend  of  The 
R.  N  -Y.  : 

Farmers  here  sell  milk  for  the  New  York  market  and  they  are  build¬ 
ing  tight,  warm  barns  to  make  winter  milk.  Few  of  them  know  any¬ 
thing  about  ventilation,  and  if  they  can  get  warmth  It  Is  all  they  think 
of.  Result,  tuberculosis. 

No  doubt  about  it.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  spread 
this  disease  is  to  shut  a  sick  cow  up  with  a  lot  of  well 
ones  so  that  they  must  breathe  the  air  she  has  pois¬ 
oned.  It  is  safer  to  imprison  a  wildcat  in  your  barn 
than  to  imprison  the  breath  from  a  tuberculous  cow  ! 
What  is  the  best  way  to  ventilate  a  barn  ? 

*  « 

Some  farmers  are  kept  poor  because  of  lost  fat !  We 
don’t  mean  the  bodily  fat  that  is  lost  through  exercise 
or  diilease — but  the  butter  fat  which  the  farmer’s  good 
cows  have  made  for  him  and  which  gets  past  his 
fingers  into  the  swill  barrel.  The  greatest  loss  occurs 
in  the  churn.  The  buttermilk  is  a  greater  thief  than 
the  skim-milk  in  most  cases.  Prof.  Wallace  of  the 
Iowa  Station  states  that  he  found  one  sample  of 
buttermilk  that  contained  per  cent  of  fat  while  a 
number  tested  above  four  per  cent.  Such  a  record 
shows  a  clear  case  of  theft  or  incapacity  on  the  part 
of  the  churn.  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  matter  of  churning  and  treat  it  exhaust¬ 
ively.  , 

The  Western  papers  argue  that  after  every  previous 
financial  crisis  at  the  East,  there  has  been  an  exodus 
for  the  West,  and  they  expect  to  see  many  of  the 
unemployed  workmen  start  for  the  Western  farms  in 
the  spring.  We  do  not  think  these  hopes  will  be  real¬ 
ized.  There  is  an  opinion  here  among  workmen  that 
the  cheap  Western  lands  are  about  all  taken  up,  and 
that  those  who  go  now  will  simply  have  to  buy  land 
at  about  the  prices  for  equal  areas  in  New  Jersey  or 
New  England.  Prom  choice  these  men  would  as  soon 
stay  East  as  go  West.  Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
recent  reports  about  the  poverty  and  political  hard¬ 
ships  of  Western  farmers  have  not  proved  good  immi¬ 
gration  documents.  ^ 

Lots  of  people  are  asking  about  the  use  of  cut  green 
bone  as  a  fertiliz">r.  S  ime  time  ago  we  were  asked  if 
ensilage  would  not  take  the  place  of  manure  in  hot¬ 
beds.  Certainly  it  would,  but  those  who  can  afford 
the  land  to  grow  ensilage  crops  must  obtain  its  feeding 
value  first.  It  is  the  same  with  cut  bone.  If  well  dried 
and  mixed  with  plaster,  it  would  make  a  good  fertil¬ 
izer — nearly  equal  to  tankage.  It  is  worth  more,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  food  for  hens,  or  even  for  hogs,  and  there  is 
probably  not  one  place  in  500  where  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  use  it  as  a  direct  fertilizer.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  wheat 
bran  directly  on  the  manure  pile  as  to  skip  the  hen  in 
manuring  with  cut  bone. 

«  * 

One  thing  referred  to  earlier  than  usual  this  season, 
is  the  plan  of  selling  crops  like  asparagus  and  celery 
in  water  packages.  Asparagus  as  it  comes  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  94  per  cent  water.  Left  in  dry  air  it  will  lose 
its  water — or  wilt.  Who  wants  wilted  asparagus  ? 
No  one  with  any  taste,  and  who  ever  found  a  good 
customer  in  a  man  devoid  of  taste  ?  How  do  you  keep 
a  rose  ?  You  put  the  stem  in  water.  That  is  right 
and  you  might  make  commercial  capital  out  of  this 
practice.  Sell  the  asparagus  and  celery  in  water¬ 
tight  boxes.  Stand  the  bunches  upright  and  keep  an 
inch  or  two  of  water  around  the  bottom  of  the  bunches. 
That  will  keep  them  fresh  and  prevent  wilting.  Of 
course  this  plan  is  practical  only  in  nearby  markets, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  tried  by 
those  who  want  to  obta'n  first-class  prices. 

«  « 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  “  heifer  farming  ”  as  a 
profitable  business  for  some  farmers  to  engage  in.  We 
mean  the  raising  of  heifers  on  cheap  feed  and  pasture 
to  be  sold  to  milkmen  when  old  enough  to  show  their 
quality.  We  recently  came  across  a  Massachusetts 
man  who  is  working  this  plan  with  quite  a  little  suc¬ 
cess.  As  soon  as  his  heifer  calves  are  large  enough, 
he  ships  them  to  a  farm  in  Maine  where  pasture  costs 
little.  In  the  winter  they  are  housed  and  fed  on  sweet 
corn  stalks  and  barley  or  oat  hay  with  grain.  An¬ 
other  spring  off  they  go  to  pasture  again,  coming  back 
in  time  to  calve.  They  are  sold  to  milkmen  either  at 
first  or  second  calving.  In  this  way  the  farmer  keeps 
19  head  of  cattle  and  four  horses  on  15  acres  and  is 


able  to  sell  considerable  bay.  The  heifers  do  not  cost 
any  mo  e  than  as  many  steers,  but  sell  for  more  than 
an  equal  number  of  them.  They  turn  all  the  rough 
forage  on  the  place  into  excellent  manure,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  large  market  gardening  business 
done  by  their  owner.  As  a  rule  milk  dairymen  do  not 
raise  their  own  heifers  any  more  than  farmers  raise 
their  own  seeds.  Hence  it  is  that  in  almost  every 
dairy  district  there  is  a  good  chance  for  the  heifer 
dairyman. 

»  « 

Thebe  is  a  bill  before  Congress  to  appropriate 
$1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  men,  women  and 
children  to  extef  minate  the  Russian  thistle,  a  weed 
that  is  spreading  with  great  rapidity  all  over  the 
Northwest.  Secretary  Morton  on  being  asked  for  an 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  this  bill  has  come 
out  strongly  against  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  business  to  interfere  with  State  author¬ 
ity  or,  in  fact,  to  spend  money  raised  by  the  people  at 
large  to  benefit  the  people  of  a  particular  locality. 
His  plan  for  exterminating  the  pest  is  to  declare  the 
weed  a  legal  nuisance  and  to  compel  owners  of  land 
under  penalty  to  kill  the  weeds  found  on  their  prem¬ 
ises.  It  is  a  nice  question  whether  a  bounty  or  a 
penalty  would  prove  the  more  deadly  for  the  thistle. 
Colorado  oiTce  had  a  law  offering  a  bounty  to  all  who 
would  dig  up  the  deadly  “  loco  weed,”  but  it  was  re¬ 
pealed  without  destroying  the  weed  !  Meanwhile 
some  sheepmen  in  Dakota  are  claiming  that  the  thistle 
makes  good  food  for  their  stock  and  to  this  extent  is 
not  objectionable,  as  on  the  sheep  ranges  it  will  be 
kept  eaten  down  so  as  greatly  to  reduce  its  seeding. 
To  grain  farmers,  however,  it  is  a  dangerous  pest,  and 
some  concerted  action  should  be  taken  against  it. 

%  * 

BREVIIIES. 

Have  yon  heard  of  the  preacher  who  walked  up  tha  aisle 
To  preach  hu  flrst  sermon  ?  With  hand-shake  and  smile— 

The  Kood  el  jer  beckoned  him  off  to  one  side. 

“  You’re  new  to  our  people,  you  mustn't  shoot  wide 
Cf  the  mark,  so  I’ll  post  you  on  different  views. 

Don’t  hit  the  rumsellers— they  hire  the  beat  pews; 

And  don't  hit  the  gamblers— they’re  strong  In  oiir  town, 

And  let  politicians  go  easily  down. 

Let  upon  tbe  Baptists  and  Methodists,  too; 

And  don’t  touch  tobacco,  and,  it  I  were  you. 

I’d  go  sorter  easy  on  sinners  nil  ’round.” 

“  Well!  welll”  said  the  preacher,  “  what  then  can  I  pound  i  ” 

The  good  elder  thoughtfully  rubbed  his  bald  bead. 

‘‘Just  pound  the  Chinese  till  you’re  tired,”  ho  said, 

”  They  pro  laoly  won’t  hear  a  word  that  you  say  ” 

Tne  sermon  was  weak  as  dishwater  that  day. 

For  who  wins  respeet  from  the  old  or  tne  young 
Who  carries  a  mortgage  tied  onto  his  tongue  ? 

Tbe  world  loves  1 1  see  folks  outspoken  and  brave, i 
And  has  never  a  place  for  the  cowardly  slave  : ) 

MasTEKku  yourself  yet? 

A  BCi.i.  can't  beget  his  prizes. 

ShEBP  that  pull  wool  are  too  fuil. 

Completeness  includes  neatness. 

Half  uk&d  is  better  tnan  no  blood. 

CHANGE  the  bend  on  the  hoe— page 
Do  you  0 .ject to  a  dark-colored  bean? 

A  CHEAP  loaf— living  on  your  reUtlves. 

Tub  “know  It  all”  man  has  lived  in  vain. 

Hay  c  rtter  as  a  care  for  he  vves— page  47. 

Who  was  ever  helped  because  he  i  eipsd? 

Why  Is  a  cabbage  head  a  syno  wiu  of  s  iftness? 

Who  duplicates  The  R  N  -Y ’s  dollar’s  wortn  ? 

Pin  your  faith  to  some  things,  but  sew  it  on  to  others  I 
How  Is  the  school  doing?  Is  the  dcaool  Board  a  cull? 

Bone,  pota>b  and  sheep  In  an  apple  orchard  will  neat  any  tariff  on 
apples. 

Anybody  can  put  money  into  tnlQgs— It  takes  a  business  man  to 
get  it  out. 

Youb  post  ape  bill  would  be  lightened  by  charring  the  ends  before 
putting  in  the  ground. 

Too  many  men  who  seek  to  pose  as  “master”  are  sticking  to  their 
’prentice  work  like  plaster. 

Who  growls  out  and  grumbles  his  troubles  aioud?  The  man  who  is 
all  out  of  step  with  the  crowd? 

The  stations  give  us  too  many  experiment  “grounds.”  The  experi¬ 
ments  have  all  been  boiled  out. 

Honey,  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  etc.,  ought  to  be  by-products  on 
vonr  farm.  Are  any  of  them  buy  products  ? 

W E  wonder  if  the  boy  who  likes  to  go  gunning  would  take  kindly  to 
shooting  potato  bugs  with  tne  Farls-green  gun  I 
Two  schemes  for  keeping  a  horse’s  toogue  under  the  bit  are  given 
on  page  47.  The  haolt  seems  to  oe  q  ite  common. 

We  are  getting  more  letters  about  scrub  Dorset  sheep.  Tne  asso¬ 
ciation  can  have  them  whenever  they  see  dt  to  call  out! 

Now  save  the  farmer  as  he  eyes  his  dwindling  grain  and  hay,  “  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I'd  sold  the  cows  that  cao’t  be  made  to  pay  i  ” 

He  who  by  farming  would  got  rich  to  this  Idea  must  stoutly  hitch— 
In  footing  up  your  store  ol  wealth  put  valuation  on  yo  jr  health. 

Sub-irrigation  for  a  cold  is  to  soak  your  feet  in  h  i  water.  Top 
Irrigation  is  to  drink  some  substance  with  a  strong  “  stick  ”  In  It ! 

Sub-irrigation  never  paid  for  the  cow.  Sub-lrrigailon  is  making 
her  stand  In  a  filthy  pool.  In  every  l.OOU  pound:  of  cow  there  are  at 
least  600  pounds  of  water.  Can’t  you  see  what  happens  when  you 
won't  attend  to  the  cow’s  throat  Irrlgat.oa? 

Our  Iriend,  on  page  36,  asks  for  the  crop  that  will  exhaust  the  land 
the  least.  When  farmers  tell  him  what  they  think  about  it,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  ask  the  old  question  whether  there  Is  not  more  money  In  the 
crop  that  Is  more  exacting  and  vigorous  In  Its  feeding. 

A  HEARTY  meal,  a  lazy  feel,  a  lot  of  pans  to  clean,  the  llrenogiod  — 
with  no  dry  wood  and  “don’t  I  feel  so  mean!”  I’ll  wipe  them  now, 
then  anyhow  I  guess  1  11  let  them  go!  ’Twill  oe  like  play,  another  day, 
to  make  a  better  show.  And  so  it  goes— which  only  shows,  how  mort¬ 
gages  are  made.  For  old  friend  dirt  puts  on  a  spurt  and  spoils  the 
butter  trade. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

We  have  called  attantion  to  some  of  the  neat  adver¬ 
tising  schemes  adopted  by  our  experiment  stations. 
There  are  people  abroad  as  smart  as  we  are.  Tne  fol¬ 
lowing  rhyme  was  composed  by  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  for  the  opening  of  a  dairy  school.  It  has  since 
been  printed  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  card  and  hung 
up  in  dairies  all  over  the  country  : 

First  cleanly  be,  and  last  be  clean  as  well, 

If  for  butteryou  would  bear  the  ball; 

Wash  all  utensils  with  the  ureatest  pain 
In  cold,  then  scald,  then  rinse  with  cold  aKaln— 

With  cold  to  cleanse  the  aloumen  away, 

With  scaldlntf  hot  the  latent  nerin  to  slay. 

Best  nutter's  made  from  cream  that  rises  fast, 

1) on  t  mix  with  Hrst  the  cre.'ttn  that  comes  up  last. 

To  cool  or  warm  It,  ere  you  poor  Inside 
Your  churn  the  cream.  J  ust  let  the  day  decide; 

Thermometer  in  winter  should  attest 
Sixty;  In  summer  lifty-eixht  is  best. 

Slowly  bsKln  to  churn;  let  all  the  «« 

And  froth  both  freely  through  the  vent  peg  pass; 

Churn  on  until  the  sound  should  bid  you  st-Op, 

That  forth  in  golden  grains  your  weal’h  may  drop; 

But  tirst,  four  times  at  least,  wsll  wash  the  grain 
Till  water  pure  pass  through  it  without  stain; 

Then,  since  untouched  of  hand  alone  ■t;8  goo.l, 

Soread  on  "  the  worker  ”  with  your  sc  oop  of  wood ; 

Next  let  the  spiral  wheel  toe  butter  press, 

And  knead  the  prlmro'e  mass  to  perfectness 
1)  on’t  treat  like  dough,  nor  wring  it  like  a  clout. 

But  Qrmly,  gently,  drive  tne  moisture  out; 

Then  pat  and  weigh,  and  wo'k  with  ••  Scottish  hands,” 

And  so  to  market  seed  the  best  of  brands. 

Bat,  O,  he  careful  where  your  butter  made 
Is  stored  for  market,  or  oa  sale  dlspUyed, 
best  taint  of  byre  breathe  la  through  open  d.oor. 

Or  poisonous  sewage  lurk  beneatn  the  floor. 

Or  scent  of  silage  from  the  farmyard  harm 
Vour  dainty  wares  and  rob  them  of  their  charm. 

For  butler,  like  a  human  thing,  Is  prone 
To  take  fro  n  evil  nelghoors  taste  and  tone 
Tnen  proud. y  when  the  market  day  comes  round 
Uecelve  your  pennies  utore  for  every  pound, 

And  know  that  none  will  grudge  you  what  you  earn 
By  sweeter  butler  from  a  detter  churn; 

While  all  who  buy  your  produce  smile  and  say, 

This  “  work  of  art”  will  drive  the  Dane  away, 

And  oless  the  girls  whose  skillful  dalryhood 
Kept  trade  at  home  by  keeping  butter  good. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  catch  the  eye  of  butter 
makers.  Where  are  our  American  poets  ?  Let  them 
fire  off  a  few  rhymes  at  bogus  butter  ? 

t  t  t 

There  are  lively  times  ahead  in  New  Jersey.  The 
legislature  was  elected  chiefly  to  repeal  the  race  track 
legislation.  Gov.  Werts  in  his  message  suggests  a 
heroic  remedy  for  killing  gambling  m  the  State.  He 
says  that  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  subject, 
the  legislature  must  not  only  repeal  last  year’s  legis¬ 
lation,  but  also  the  law  of  1880,  which  permits  racing 
at  agricultural  fairs  and  other  exhibitions.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  thinks  it  was  the  concealed  purpose  of  those  who 
promoted  the  law  of  1880  to  legalize  bookmaking  and 
poolselling.  They  made  “  agricultural  ”  prominent  in 
their  bill  to  conceal  their  real  purpose,  which  was  to 
pass  further  legislatiou  in  this  line,  which  they  did 
last  winter.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  Governor 
is  making  what  is  known  as  a  “  bluff,”  believing  the 
Republican  legislature  will  not  dare  to  repeal  the  law 
of  1880.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  sent  that  legisla¬ 
ture  to  Trenton  to  save  the  State  from  being  any 
longer  a  dumping  ground  for  blacklegs,  thieves  and 
worse.  If  the  Republicans  dodge  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  that  will  be  au  end  to  them.  How  we  would 
like  to  see  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  run  without  rac¬ 
ing  and  gambling  !  J  j  j 

The  National  Provisioner  of  this  city  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Tub  Rchai.  New-Youkeu,  which  ought  to  know  better,  glories  In 
the  Injunction  against  selling  oleomargarine  by  the  State  Supreme 
Coart  In  the  cise  of  two  persons  in  Cohoes.  N.  V.  This  paper  In  com¬ 
menting  o:i  the  case  states  that  the  restraint  was  laid  on  these  per- 
sDns  to  prevent  them  from  selling  stuff  colore.a  to  imitate  real  butter 
Even  If  this  be  a  correct  statemsnt  of  the  pilnt  at  Issue,  we  wish  to 
ask  Thb  Rural  New-Yokkur  a  plain  qusstlon,  namely :  What  is 
the  color  of  real  butter?  We  pause  for  a  reply,  for  “  hereby  hangs  a 
tale." 

The  color  of  “real  butter”  is  yellow,  any  school  boy 
could  have  told  the  Provisioner  that  much,  and  any 
one  who  has  read  the  literature  of  this  subj  jct  will 
know  in  advance  the  “tale”  which  hangs  thereby  and 
which  the  Provisioner  seems  anxious  to  narrate.  We 
will  not  deprive  it  of  the  pleasure.  Meanwhile,  we 
insist  that  it  shall  call  things  by  their  proper  names. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  markets  as  oleomargar¬ 
ine,  nor  has  there  been  any  for  years.  The  making  of 
that  article  from  beef  suet  by  the  Mege  process  long 
ago  succumbed  to  the  greed  of  the  riwifts.  Armours 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  who  soon  found  out  a  cheaper 
way  of  swindling  the  people.  It  is  hog-butter  as 
truthful  persons  call  it — butterine  is  the  name  its 
makers  have  given  it.  It  is  composed  of  from  40  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  fat  of  hogs,  when  nothing  worse  is 
used,  and  it  is  a  vile  swindle — an  outrage  on  the 
human  stomach,  and  it  has  furnished  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  men  can  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  defend  a  fraud,  when  their  pockets  are  favor¬ 
ably  affected  by  it.  When  the  Provisioner  tells  its  pretty 
little  tale,  we  will  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  insisted  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  sending  produce  to  market  in  attractive  pack¬ 
ages.  Of  course,  to  secure  the  best  prices,  good  qual¬ 
ity  is  necessary;  but  no  matter  what  the  quality, 
unless  the  goods  are  put  in  an  attractive  shape  they 
will  not  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  Inferior  goods 
often  sell  for  good  prices  because  put  up  in  nice  shape, 
borne  pop  corn  recently  noticed  packed  in  small  paper 
cartons,  was  certainly  put  up  in  shape  to  please  the 
eye.  We  do  not  suppose  the  corn  would  pop  any  bet¬ 
ter  because  of  the  package,  but  it  certainly  would 
attract  the  buyer’s  attention  quicker.  The  package 
was  oblong  in  shape,  red,  white,  blue  and  yellow  in 
color.  Oa  one  side  was  the  familiar  figure  of  Uncle 
Sam  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  corn  ears  and  blades. 
This  side  also  contained  the  legend,  “  Blank’s  Yankee 
Shelled  Pop  Corn.”  On  the  opposite  side,  surrounded 
by  a  c  rcle  of  red,  was  a  wire  popper  overflowing 
with  flaky  popped  corn,  while  above  and  below  were 
recipjs  for  making  different  confections  of  popped 
corn.  Oa  a  third  side  were  two  plump  ears  protrud¬ 
ing  from  their  green  husks  and  the  legends :  “Con¬ 
tents  pops  equal  to  eight  quarts  popped  corn,”  and 

Sweet,  delicious,  palatable,  wholesome,  nutritious.’ 
The  fourth  side  contained  furtner  directions  for  using 
corn  after  popping,  walle  the  ends  were  decorated 
with  a  monogram  encircled  by  an  ornamental  scroll. 
The  whole  emanates  from  Chicago  and  forms  a  neat, 
tasty  package.  t  t  t 

Sub-irrigation  is  the  latest  scheme  for  greenhouse 
culture.  It  is  astonishing  to  a  novice  to  see  ho  w  glass 
gardening  is  increasing.  Around  the  great  Northern 
cities  are  acres  of  glass  under  wnieh  are  gro  wn  lettuce, 
encumbers,  rhubarb— in  fact,  almost  all  the  outdoor 
vegetables.  In  this  way  Northern  gardeners  meet 
competition  with  the  South.  Cneap  coal  gives  them 
a  Florida  temperature  and  glass  permits  them  to  sur¬ 
round  enough  of  that  heat  to  make  the  crops  think 
summer  has  come  to  court  winter.  Mr.  Pierce  on 
another  page  tells  us  about  the  experiments  at  the 
Ohio  Station.  Similar  experiments  have  been  made 
at  the  West  Virginia  Station  and  a  recent  bulletin 
gives  an  account  of  them.  The  device  used  for  suo- 
irrigation  in  these  experiments  is  shown  at  Fig.  16. 


As  shown  it  is  a  pipe,  with  numerous  holes  that  run 
around  under  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  At 
the  top  is  a  tunnel  through  which  the  water  may  be 
poured.  Prof.  Rane,  who  made  the  experiments  at 
West  Virginia,  considers  that  sub-irrigation  in  green¬ 
houses  is  a  pronounced  success.  He  considers  it  a 
more  complete  system  of  watering  than  the  usual 
sprinkling,  as  with  it  the  soil  does  not  harden,  bake 
or  dry  out.  It  saves  time,  labor  and  water,  and  causes 
plants  to  run  more  evenly.  This  under- watering 
hastened  the  growth  of  parsley  and  spinach  and  gave 
better  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  radishes.  Fungous  dis¬ 
eases  were  better  held  in  check — in  fact,  lettuce  rot, 
one  of  the  wor.9t  troubles  in  many  greenhouses,  was 
prevented  by  sub-irrigation.  In  fact,  this  system  of 
watering  greenhouses  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  try  to  deceive  plants  by  turning  winter 
into  summer.  ^  ^  ^ 

A  LAW  designed  to  benefit  farmers  who  buy  grain 
and  feed  has  just  gone  into  operation  in  England. 
Under  this  law  all  dealers  who  offer  mixtures  of 
ground  feed  for  sale  are  obliged  to  give  a  guaranteed 
statement  showing  what  the  mixture  is  made  of, 
what  grains  or  seeds  are  used  in  it  and  what  it  ana¬ 
lyzes.  We  need  just  such  a  law  in  many  States  in  this 
country.  We  have  before  now  referred  to  the  trick 
some  dealers  have  of  mixing  oat  hulls  with  corn  bran 
and  selling  the  mixture  for  ground  corn  and  oats.  Dr. 
K  idzle  of  Michigan,  recently  investigated  this  fraud 
and  received  this  candid  note  from  a  grain  dealer  r 

No  use  to  give  the  names  of  mllle  -s  ps  nearly  every  feed  mill  In  the 
country  Is  In  the  habit  of  uslnx  them  (oat  halls)  or  other  cheap 
articles  for  grlndluK.  Don’t  know  as  you  could  now  call  It  a  fraud,  as 
It  is  generally  known  that  such  stock  Is  used,  and  puichasers  buying 
cheap  grades  of  feed  know  what  It  is  made  from  as  the  prices  give  It 
away.  Any  further  Information  required  on  your  part  will  be  gladly 
furnished  If  possible,  but  remember  that  I  am  getting  bread  and 
butter  out  of  oat  hulls. 

This  man  is  stealing  his  bread  and  butter  if  he  gets 
it  in  this  way  !  There  is  no  place  for  a  thief  outside 
of  jail,  whether  he  take  money  out  of  your  pocket 
directly  with  his  fingers  or  with  oat  hulls  for  gloves. 

t  t  t 

“  Keep  your  potvder  dry  !  ”  seems  to  be  the  advice  of 
those  who  have  been  fighting  insects  on  bushes  and 
trees  with  a  gun.  For  the  use  of  hellebore,  buhach 
and  other  powders  of  similar  nature,  the  dry  method 
seems  to  have  the  preference.  For  putting  Paris-green 


on  potatoes,  certainly  the  “  gun  ”  principle  is  easier, 
cheaper  and  faster  than  shaking  it  from  a  sifter.  When 
it  comes  to  comparing  this  dry  method  with  that  of 
sprinkling  the  E’aris-green  in  water,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  estimate  their  relative  values.  The  dry  powder  is 
most  effective  when  the  air  is  still  and  when  the  vines 
are  moist  or  damp.  It  is  evidently  the  cheaper  method 
so  far  as  outfit  and  material  are  concerned.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  the  sprinkler  may  be  used  at  any  time,  in 
wind  or  calm.  It  will  work  very  much  faster  than  a 
man  with  the  “gun,”  though  the  latter  has  an  advan- 
tage  in  the  fact  that  ho  can  do  a  more  effective  job. 
bpeaking  of  this,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  machine 
in  England  known  as  the  “  Strawsonizer,”  that  would 
blow  out  these  poisons  as  fast  as  the  sprinkler  drops 
the  water.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  using  a 
dry  powder  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
aud  other  fungicides,  there  is  litt.e  or  no  evidence  at 
hand  to  show  that  such  a  substitution  will  answer. 
There  are  reports  from  France  and  Germany  of  success¬ 
ful  experiments  with  dry  powder  fungicides,  but 
American  fruit  growers  would  better  stick  to  the  old 
plan  until  careful  experiments  demonstrate  that  there 
is  a  better one.  This  blow-fan  method  of  distributing 
insecticides  has  come  to  stay,  but  it  will  not  answer 
to  say  that  it  will  do  all  the  work  yet. 

i  t  I 

UNCLE  SAM'S  CASH— ITS  AMOUNT  AND 
CHARACTER. 

An  Illinois  reader  asks  these  questions,  which  will 
doubtless  interest  others  :  “On  page  858,  J.  D,  tells  us 
that  the  trouble  with  the  farmers  is  the  demonetizing 
of  silver  in  1873.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  us  how  much 
silver  was  coined  before  1873  par  annum,  and  also  ho  w 
much  each  year  on  an  average  since?  Also,  how  much 
money  of  every  kind  par  capita  20  years  ago,  and  how 
much  now?  I  can  remember  20  years  back  and  am 
quite  sure  that  here,  in  Illinois,  there  are  several 
times  as  much  silver  in  circulation  now  as  there  was 
before  1873.’’  We  don’t  pretend  to  be  fiuanaial  experts, 
and  simply  give  the  figures  obtained  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States.  In  1878  there  were 
15,059,828  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  (including  bul¬ 
lion),  and  1,209,251  standard  silver  dollars  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Of  subsidiary  silver  (that  is,  in  coins  less  than 
one  dollar)  there  were  $6,860,506  in  the  Treasury  aud 
$53,918,322  in  circulation.  In  1892  there  were  $4.34,- 
240,056  in  silver  in  the  Treasury,  and  $.56,817,462  in  cir¬ 
culation.  The  amount  in  circulation  was  about 
2,000,000  less  than  in  1891.  The  subsidiary  coin  had 
increased  in  1892  to  14,227,744  in  the  Treasury  and 
$63,293,704  in  circulation.  Here  are  the  facts  about 
money  in  circulation  : 

Year  In  Population  Money  Circulation 

«T6:2I2'7«j1  3^5^71  *{^50 

^  ««****  50  155  7rt!^  9i  Hi  io*ii 

lb90. . . .  2,14-J,22'J,159  1,429,251.270  &im2,2oO  22.’82 

In  1892  the  money  had  increased  to  $36  21  per  capita, 
or  $24.44  per  capita  in  circulation.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  the  amount  of  money  per  capita  has  greatly 
increased,  the  proportionate  amount  out  of  circulation 
IS  also  much  greater.  Again,  this  per  capita  amount 
is  very  misleading,  since  the  banks  and  a  few  very  rich 
f  imilies  control  a  larger  proportion  than  ever  of  the 
actual  cash.  As  to  the  different  kinds  of  money  in 
circulation,  the  following  table  shows  that : 

1872. 


Subsidiary  silver .  . 

Gold  certificates . . 

Silver  certlilcates . . 

Currency  certiflcatss  (act  of  i'sVV)’.’. 

I . 

jNailonal  batik  notes .  329  037  Mi'S 

®  “‘■rency .  3«:402:929 

State  bank  notes .  1,700,935 


1892. 

*408,508,8 '>4 
£0,817  402 
83, ’93,704 
141.093,019 
320.093  405 
29,810.000 
407  818,590 
107,221,517 


From  this  we  see  how  our  money  has  changed.  Most 
of  our  present  cash  is  of  kinds  not  known  20  years  ago. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Foil  1894  catalogue  of  the  Orange  County  Nurseries,  addre.ss  T.  .1. 
Dtvyer,  Cornwall,  N.  V.  Any  stock  ordered  from  .Mr.  Dwyer  will  be 
found  flrst-class,  every  time. 

Ik  any  one  wants  purebred  Percheron  horse  flesh,  old  or  young 
mares  or  stallions,  he  would  better  address  Mr  Thos.  Steele,  Perth', 
N  V.  He  wants  to  reduce  stock  and  is  using  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  middle¬ 
man. 

Everybody  Interested  In  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds  of  any 
description  that  are  absolutely  pure  and  fresh  should  not  fall,  before 
purehaslnif,  to  sand  for  the  new  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Kansas 
Seed  House,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  proprietors,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Fah-meus  on  railroads  running  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  can  get  flrst- 
class  fertilizers  from  D.  II.  B’ester,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Foster  has  been 
In  the  fertilizer  business  a  good  many  years,  and  his  goods  always 
give  satisfaction.  He  also  wants  local  agents  to  handle  his  goods. 

It  is  ditllcult  always  to  tellj  jst  the  difference  between  two  or  more 
grades  of  tea,  unless  you  are  an  expert,  whion,  we  are  frank  to  say 
we  are  not.  Hence  we  like  to  get  our  tea  where  we  are  sure  of  the 
quality  as  compared  with  the  price.  We  patronize  tha  Great  Amerl- 

farmer  can  get  his  supply 

of  both  tea  and  coffee  of  this  house 

OXEofthe  best  tools  ever  made  for  marking  and  furrowing  for 
corn,  potatoes  and  similar  crops  Is  the  Darnell’s  furrower  and  marker 
made  by  II,  W.  Doughten,  Moorestown,  N.  .1  The  writer  has  used 
this  tool  and  has  seen  it  at  work  in  different  soils.  It  "marks  straight” 
and  scoops  out  tne  farrow  to  any  desired  depth  or  width.  Tnere  Is  no 
other  tool  Just  like  It  oa  the  market-certalnly  none  that  will  equal 
Us  work,  it  Is  not  often  that  we  speak  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  tool. 
Tnis  one  we  know,  and  we  can  advise  all  readers  who  have  not  used 
It  to  send  for  ^  descriptive  circular. 


SOME  R.  N.-Y.  ENDEAVORS  FOR  ’94. 

A  FAVORITE  word  of  the  times  is  “  Endeavor.” 

“  Woman  and  the  Home”  has  several  endeavors 
in  view  for  1894,  which  might  all  be  included  in  the 
great  endeavor  to  be  as  helpful  as  in  it  lies  to  all  the 
women  who  shall  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ¬ 
ence,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

But,  to  be  a  little  more  deflnite,  among  the  first 
things  in  prospect  are  some  symposia,  which  shall  ^ 
gather  together  the  views  of  thoughtful  women  upon 
some  topics  of  the  day  and  of  womankind,  which  re-  ' 
quire  the  best  thought  of  the  times.  “  Open  Eyes,  ’ so 
favorably  regarded  by  many  readers,  is  dropped.  Not 
few  have  been  the  words  of  thanks  given  Thb  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  helpful  hints  found  in  this  department.  But  it 
has  served  its  turn  and  makes  way  for  advanced  work, 
work  of  a  better  literary  grade,  and,  we  trust,  none 
the  less  helpful.  The  work  of  women  in  the  world  at 
large  will  receive  more  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
we  may  be  able  to  give  more  editorial  note  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  live  topics. 

The  First  Symposium. 

Our  first  symposium  will  give  itself,  in  a  way,  to 
picking  up  a  dropped  thread,  a  matter  which  women 
fully  understand.  Some  months  ago,  we  had  a  few 
papers  from  women  who,  left  dependent  on  their  own 
efforts,  had  been  successful  in  the  struggle  for  sup¬ 
port  for  themselves  and  families.  Readers  of  this 
department  have  expressed  themselves  as  disappointed 
that  so  few  papers  on  this  topic  were  forthcoming, 
and  we  might  confess  to  the  same  feeling.  Others— 
and  here  perhaps  is  a  key  to  the  above  facts — said  that 
they  would  have  been  glud  to  write,  but  felt  them¬ 
selves  debarred  by  the  conditions,  which  seemed  to 
require  that  the  writer  should  have  been  herself  the 
successful  worker.  This  limitation  will  now  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  as  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  has  now  a  family  several 
times  larger  than  at  the  period  in  question,  there  is 
prospect  of  more  variety  of  thought  and  of  deductions 
from  experience,  and  also  of  a  multiplication  of  the 
interested  many  who  form  our  “audience.” 

The  Untrained  Girl:  What  Can  She  Do  P 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the  question  has 
been  changed;  we  do  not  now  say,  and  reiterate  as 
many  do,  that  the  untrained  girl  can  do  nothing]  but 
we  wish  to  find  out  whether  theory  or  experience  will 
show  us  ways  in  which  the  untrained  girl  or  woman, 
made  of  necessity  a  bread-winner  for  herself  or  for 
others,  may  win  that  bread. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  our  present  plan  contemplates. 
The  matter  is  not  yet  fully  settled,  but  we  hope  to 
give,  following  the  discussion  on  “The  Untrained  Girl” 
some  articles  by  a  favorite  R.  N.-Y  writer  on  various 
methods  of  training.  These  will  round  out  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  full  helpfulness. 

Articles  and  Rewards. 

The  articles  on  this  topic  may  run  in  length  from 
400  to  800  words,  and  may  take  any  form  or  style  of 
expression  which  the  writers  thereof  prefer.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  every  article  used  we  will  give  a  copy  of 
“Chrysanthemum  Culture  in  America,”  or  “American 
Grape  Training.”  Inasmuch  as  chrysanthemum  cul¬ 
ture  and  giape  culture  are  two  forms  of  successful 
work  in  which  women  may,  if  untrained,  train  them¬ 
selves,  we  consider  that  these  books  are  eminently 
suitable  as  prizes  in  the  present  instance.  The  books 
are  cloth-bound,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid.  Each  is  a 
full  and  practical  exposition  of  the  work  expressed  by 
its  title;  the  work  on  chrysanthemums,  including  not 
only  the  plodding  side  of  the  business,  but  chapters  on 
“Exhibition  Blooms,”  “Chrysanthemum  Shows,” 
“Chrysanthemums  as  House  Plants,”  etc. 

Or,  if  any  one  prefer,  she  may  have,  instead  of 
either  of  these  cloth-bound  volumes,  the  four  pam¬ 
phlets,  “The  New  Botany,”  “Canning  and  Preserv¬ 
ing,”  “Accidents  and  Emergencies”  and  “How  to 
Plant  a  Place.”  Choice  should  be  stated  when  arti¬ 
cles  are  sent  in. 

Name  of  writer  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
first  page,  and  writing  must  be  in  ink  and  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper.  Articles  must  reach  us  on  or  be¬ 
fore  February  17. 

Must  the  Boys  Knit  and  Sew  ?— I  hope  not.  Teach 
them  to  be  all  attention  to  mother  and  sisters  and  all 
womankind ;  to  see  that  mother  has  a  supply  of  wood 
and  water ;  to  churn  for  her  and  to  do  many  other 
such  chores  as  boys  can  do ;  teach  them  to  read  and 
converse  with  ease ;  to  dance  with  grace,  and  they 
will  be  more  graceful  in  their  carriage.  In  short,  to 
be  thorough  men,  and  to  be  polite  and  ready  to  give  a 
helping  hand  when  needed ;  to  be  smart  enough  to 
make  money  to  hire  the  sewing  and  knitting  done  by 
poor  women  who  need  the  work.  Thus  will  our  boys 
grow  up  into  men  of  whom  we  may  be  proud.  w.^ 


WOMEN  IN  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE.  J 

An  amusing  collection  of  rag  dolls  numbering  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  has  been  made  by  a  New  York  lady  and  ^ 

presented  to  the  little  invalid  children  of  Randall  s  ^ 

Island.  t  t  +  ^ 

Miss  Kate  Field  is  a  member  of  the  “  White  City  ^ 

Preservation  Association,”  and  believes  that,  after  ^ 
the  hard  times  are  over,  a  suffijient  sum  might  be 
raised  by  popular  subscription  to  keep  things  in  repair 
and  preserve  Chicago’s  South  Park  in  all  the  glory  of 
its  present  condition. 

f  t  +  ^ 

It  IS  SAID  that  Mrs.  George  Gould,  President  of  the  j 
Kindergarten  Potted  Plant  Association  (the  cumber-  , 
some  name  of  a  very  laudable  enterprise,  as  some  one 
remarks),  has  already  invested  $4,000  in  her  pet  be-  , 
nevolence.  ^  ^  j. 

By  THE  recent  marriage  of  Miss  Adele  Grant,  of 
New  York,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  another  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  beautiful  daughters  has  been  added  to  the  coterie 
of  American  women  of  title  in  England,  Another 
proof  that  this  young  nation  is  sufficiently  advanced 
in  culture  and  refinement  to  produce,  under  favoring 
fortunes,  young  women  fitted  to  rank  with  any  the 
sun  shines  on.  .|.  j  |  • 

It  is  expected  that  next  April  will  see  the  marriage 
of  two  more  of  Queen  Victoria’s  grandchildren.  The 
Princess  Victoria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  is  to  marry  her  cousin.  Grand  Duke 
Ernest,  of  Hesse,  who  is  the  son  of  the  Princess  Alice, 
of  Great  Britain.  |  |  | 

And  now  fashionable  young  women  are  questioning 
family  traditions,  searching  old  records  and  writing 
to  the  Pension  Bureau  at  Washington  seeking  to  verify 
their  rights  to  be  admitted  to  some  local  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Dr.  E. 

E.  Hale,  lecturing  before  such  an  association,  remarks 
that  he  has  watched  with  great  interest  the  formation 
of  these  societies,  sure  tliat  by  their  organization  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Revolutionary  times  is  receiv¬ 
ing  new  impetus  and  life. 

t  t  t 

How  WOULD  it  do  for  the  teacher  forced  to  groan  in 
spirit  while  her  pupils  blunder  over  names  and  dates, 
to  invent  a  hypothetical  grandfather  for  each  little 
man  and  maid  and  let  him  fight  in  every  battle,  serve 
under  or  help  defeat  every  famous  general  and  endure 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  those  stirring  old 
days  ?  The  reader  will  please  notice  that  this  idea  is 
offered  merely  as  a  suggestion.  Too  little  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  unasked  advice,  unless  it  strike  one 
as  practical  and  smacking  of  good  sense. 

t  +  t 

English  woman  suffragists  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
have  united,  with  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  for 
president,  and  have  sent  a  petition  to  their  govern¬ 
ment,  the  first  clause  of  which  reads  :  “  Gentlemen  : 

Many  of  the  women  who  sign  this  appeal  differ  in 
opinion  on  other  political  questions,  but  all  are  of  one 
mind  that  the  continual  denial  of  the  franchise  to 
women,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  being  gradually 
extended  amongst  men,  is  at  once  unjust  and  inexpe¬ 
dient.”  Ill 

Life  may  sometimes  seem  hard  to  the  woman  who 
has  to  make  hats,  or  teach  school,  or  keep  a  store  for 
a  living,  year  after  year,  especially  when  she  consid¬ 
ers  the  annoyances,  uncertainties  and  general  wear 
and  tear  and  disgust  of  human  nature  accruing  thereto, 
but  to  succeed  in  the  chosen  business  or  calling  is  a 
compensation.  Think  of  Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field  having 
to  lose  the  money  with  which  she  sought  to  retrieve 
the  family  fortunes,  acknowledge  her  venture  in  the 
'  millinery  business  a  failure,  and  apply  to  the  courts 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership  to  which  she 
could  bring  no  business  experience,  but  merely  the 
'  prestige  of  her  name  and  a  few  hundred  dollars.  It 

*  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  her  admirable  theories  of 

the  kindness  and  courtesy  that  should  exist  between 
employers  and  employed  and  in  the  mercantile  world 
Mrs.  Field  did  not  also  possess  the  business  instinct 
[  necessary  to  the  success  of  her  enterprise.  Are  we, 

L  then,  so  many  years  short  of  Altruria  ? 

;  fit 

r  If  history  were  to  exactly  repeat  itself,  from  what 
>  two  families  now  occupying  neighboring  farms  or  town 
^  lots  might  the  year  2144  see  descendants  united  as 
^  master  and  ma'lam  of  the  then  Presidential  mansion  ? 

3  Some  citizens  of  Sprinfleld,  Mass.,  who  have  been 
searching  old  records,  announce  that  in  1640  one 


Henry  Burt,  from  whom  President  Cleveland  is  in  the 
eijhth  generation  of  descent,  lived  next  door  to  a  Mr. 
John  Harmon,  one  of  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  ancestors.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  Dame  Burt  and  Dame  Harmon  dream  in  those 
days  of  the  fate  that,  after  an  interval  of  250  years, 
was  to  bring  the  two  families  together,  one  to  furnish 
the  first  lady  in  the  land  and  .the  other  the  chosen 
head  of  60,000,000  people.  prudence  primrose. 


“THE  MANIFESTO.” 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  the  “  manifesto”  on  page  870 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  glad,  indeed,  to  see  so  many 
prominent  names  on  the  list.  The  tyranny  of  fashion 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  so  many 
noted  women  have  signified  their  willingness  to  “  give 
their  influence  in  favor  of  an  improvement  in  woman’s 
dress,  which  will  allow  her  free  and  healthful  use  of 
the  organs  of  her  body  when  working  or  taking  exer¬ 
cise.”  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  gener¬ 
ous,  helpful  influence  is  restricted  in  the  least.  If  it 
were  written  “  which  will  allow  her  free  and  health¬ 
ful  use  of  the  organs  of  her  body  at  all  times, instead 
of  “  when  working  or  taking  exercise,”  it  would  have 
been  better.  Women  do  not  work  all  the  time,  and 
their  hours  of  exercise,  as  a  general  thing,  are  not 
many.  Hence,  unless  the  word  work  is  used  in  a  very 
broad  sense,  and  is  meant  to  include  everything 
which  may  occupy  a  woman’s  time  except  “exercise,” 
there  is  still  room  for  a  wider  influence  in  favor  of 
“  freedom  and  common  sense  in  dress.” 

It  is  BO  very  wrong,  so  wicked,  in  fact,  to  encourage 
the  senseless,  harmful  fashions  by  adopting  them  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  injurious  effects  upon  the  health. 
The  small,  tapering  waist  is  not  beautiful.  No  artist, 
no  lover  of  harmony  and  the  fitness  of  things,  will 
claim  that  the  smaller  the  waist  the  greater  the 
beauty  !  However  much  self-inflicted  martyrdom 
womankind  has  suffered  in  order  to  have  a  small 
waist,  it  is  a  fashion  which  must  give  way  before  the 
intelligence  of  American  women.  The  steel  stays 
and  the  whale  bones  interfere  with  the  free  and 
healthful  use  of  the  bodily  organs,  no  matter  how 
loosely  the  corset  may  be  worn. 

Women  alone  are  not  to  blame  for  their  devotion  to 
fashion.  Young  men  admire  the  small  waist.  [(?)Ed  J 
Young  ladies  wish  to  be  admired.  Physicians  insist 
that  we  must  eradicate  the  cause  of  the  disease,  if  a 
cure  is  to  be  effected.  And  so  I  suggest  a  cure  for 
the  small  waist  mania.  It  is  heroic  medicine,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  there  is  enough  at  stake  to  warrant  a 
“  good  dose  !”  Let  every  mother  corset  her  growing 
sons,  perhaps  when  they  first  don  “  long  pants,”  and 
already  feel  that  the  freedom  of  their  legs  has  been 
lestricted.  Add  the  corset  at  this  time,  and  do  not 
fail  to  make  it  snug  I  Require  it  to  be  worn  a  week 
only  a  week — and  I  venture  to  say  that  ever  after 
those  boys  would  feel  an  intense  aversion  to  the  small 
waist.  They  could  not  endure  such  constant  remind¬ 
ers  of  their  own  suffering,  mrs.  w.  a.  kellerman. 

Stuffed  Beef  Steak.— Cut  a  large  thick  slice  free  from 
bone,  pound  well,  spread  out,  and  cover  with  two 
gills  of  bread  crumbs;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
one -half  of  a  chopped  onion;  tie  up  to  keep  in  shape,  and 
brown  on  all  sides  by  frying  in  pork  fat  or  butter;  put 
in  a  skillet  and  stew  slowly,  keeping  closely  covered, 
and  seasoning  the  water  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
cold,  cut  in  slices.  h. 


/Ihsotai<^1y 


Baking, 

^Powaet* 


A  crt3am  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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A  COASTING  SONG 

Hurry,  scurry  I  through  the  snow, 

Bobby’s  sled  and  Bobby  go. 

In  the  storm  or  pleasant  weather, 

Bobby  and  his  sled  together. 

Blow  your  Bngers,  stamp  your  toes. 

Don’t  let  Jack  Frost  nip  your  nose  1 
Up  the  hill,  and  down  again  ! 

Dots  of  fun  for  little  men  1  —St.  mchoUu. 


POP-CORN  CONFECIIONS. 

To  Make  Pop-Corn  Balls. — How  are  pop¬ 
corn  balls  made  ?  w.  c.  J. 

Ans. — For  eight  quarts  of  corn  take 
one  cupful  of  molasses  and  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar.  No  water  will  be  needed. 
Boil  the  syrup  until  it  hardens  in  water, 
but  is  not  brittle,  and  then  add  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Pour  this 
over  the  corn,  mix  all  together  thor¬ 
oughly  and  form  into  balls.  The  hands 
should  be  greased  to  prevent  sticking. 
Instead  of  the  molasses,  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar  with  water  to  dissolve,  may  be 
used. 

Sugared  Corn. — This  is  very  nice,  and  is 
preferred  by  many  to  the  pop-corn  balls. 
For  eight  quarts  of  corn,  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  quart  of  water 
are  required.  Boil  until  the  syrup  is 
stringy,  or  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold 
water.  Pour  over  the  corn  and  stir  until 
the  syrup  hardens.  Any  desired  flavor 
may  be  added  to  this  syrup. 

Chocolate  Corn. — This  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  the  above  syrup  four  ounces  of 
the  best  chocolate.  Or  grated  cocoanut 
may  be  added  instead  if  one  prefer. 

Pop-Corn  Candy. — Put  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and 
a  cupful  of  water  in  a  kettle  to  boil  until 
the  syrup  threads.  Mix  in  four  quarts 
of  popped  corn,  stir,  take  from  the  Are, 
and  stir  until  cool ;  make  into  balls  or 
little  flat  cakes. 


CANNING  MEATS. 

HE  article  on  canning  corn  which 
appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few 
weeks  since,  reminds  me  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  my  own  in  the  canning  line 
which  was  such  a  success  that  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  make  it  public  for  the  beneflt 
of  other  housekeepers.  I  had  long  known 
that  meat,  fish  and  vegetables  could  be 
canned  as  well  as  fruit,  but  had  supposed 
that  for  anything  except  the  latter  it 
must  be  by  a  process  not  easily  followed 
by  the  ordinary  housekeeper.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  vegetables  go,  we  have  so  many 
kinds  that  will  keep  through  the  winter 
simply  by  placing  them  in  the  cellar, 
that  we  feel  little  need  of  such  a  process 
for  them,  but  with  meats  it  is  far  differ¬ 
ent.  Few  farm  houses  have  any  facili¬ 
ties  for  keeping  meat  fresh  in  warm 
weather,  and  the  farmer  often  sells  his 
veal  calves  or  other  fat  stock  at  hardly 
the  cost  of  production,  when  he  would 
gladly  kill  and  cat  them  but  for  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  every  animal 
slaughtered  would  certainly  spoil  before 
it  could  be  consumed.  So  the  family 
usually  regale  themselves  with  fat  salt 
pork,  or  turn  vegetarians  through  the 
heated  term — at  least  that  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  at  our  house  until  I  found  out  that 
I  could  can  meat. 

We  had  a  number  of  veal  calves  for 
sale.  They  were  very  nice,  having  had 
the  whole  milk  and  would  weigh  from 
95  to  100  pounds  each,  yet  the  best  offer 
we  had  for  them  was  only  83. 50  per  head, 
and  we  finally  sold  all  but  two  at  that 
price. 

Happening  to  be  in  town  a  day  or  two 
after,  I  thought  I  would  buy  a  piece  of 
veal ;  it  could  not  be  very  dear,  I  rea¬ 
soned,  since  calves  were  so  cheap.  I  was 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that  not  a  pound 
could  be  bought  for  less  than  10  cents, 
choicer  portions  selling  as  high  as  12.  In 
short,  it  was  altogether  too  dear  for  one 
who  had  to  sell  calves  for  the  money  to 


A  Good  Pointer. 

Why  Bhould  you  be  Idle  for  one  hour?  No  use 
In  the  world  for  It.  Every  moment  of  the  working 
part  of  each  day  ought  to  be  employed.  The  busy 
people  are  the  happy  people.  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co., 
of  Klchmond,  Ya.,  are  offering  In  to-day’s  paper  to 
show  you  how  to  turn  every  hour  Into  solid 
cash.— .ddu. 


pay  for  it,  and,  after  a  talk  with  my  hus¬ 
band,  he  agreed  to  have  a  butcher  come 
and  kill  those  we  had  left,  even  if  part 
of  the  meat  should  become  spoiled.  It 
was  a  very  warm  day  when  it  was  done, 
and  the  meat  was  put  in  the  cellar,  and 
left  till  thoroughly  cool.  I  then  boiled 
all  not  needed  for  immediate  use,  until 
nearly  done,  when  it  was  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  I  cut  all  I  could  from 
the  bones  in  neat  slices  and  packed  it 
piping  hot  into  my  Mason  fruit  cans.  I 
was  careful  to  leave  no  spaces  for  air, 
filling  the  cans  with  broth  as  I  put  in  the 
meat,  and  taking  care  that  everything 
should  be  at  boiling  heat  when  it  was 
put  in  the  cans.  I  filled  them  brim  full 
and  screwed  on  the  covers  as  tightly  as 
possible.  Then  they  were  set  away  in 
a  cool,  dark  place  till  wanted.  The  bones 
were  boiled  till  the  meat  left  on  them 
would  slip  off,  and  this  with  the  broth 
was  put  in  cans  and  came  in  very  handy 
for  soups,  stews,  etc.  Helen  tavlok. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Ham  Toast. — Mix  with  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  finely  chopped  or  grated  ham,  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  cream 
and  pepper.  Heat  over  the  fire,  and  then 
spread  on  hot  buttered  toast  or  on  slices 
of  bread  fried  quite  crisp  in  butter. 

Apple  Snow. — Peel  and  grate  one  large, 
sour  apple,  and  sprinkle  over  it  as  grated, 
one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Add  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  and  beat  constantly 
for  half  an  hour.  Make  a  custard  of  two 
cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  and  the  yolks  of 
the  two  eggs ;  sweeten  and  flavor  to  the 
taste.  Put  the  apple  snow  in  a  glass 
dish,  pour  the  custard  around  it,  and 
serve. 

Bresikfast  Crackers. — Warm  a  cup  of 
milk,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  but¬ 
ter,  split  six  crackers,  pour  the  milk  over 
them  and  let  them  soak.  When  the  milk 
is  all  taken  up,  lay  half  the  crackers  crust 
down  in  a  dish  which  will  hold  a  quart. 
Put  a  piece  of  butter,  some  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  on  each  piece,  then  put  in  the  rest  of 
the  crackers,  seasoning  the  same  way. 
Beat  two  eggs  into  two  cupfuls  of  milk, 
pour  over  the  crackers  and  bake  20 
minutes.  F.  ir. 

Beauty  by  Competition.— Who  would  not 
rather  be  beautiful  than  ugly  ?  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  in  all  ages  to  ac¬ 
quire  it.  Charlatans  fatten  on  the  cred¬ 
ulity  that  prompts  vain  persons — not  al¬ 
ways  of  the  female  persuasion,  either — to 
seek  thei*"  aid.  Yet  it  remains  for  a 
nineteenth  century  traveler  and  author 
to  discover  that  beauty  is  acquired  by 
competition.  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  25  years 
ago,  traveled  through  England  and 
France,  and  took  particular  note  of  the 
women.  Recently  he  has  traversed  the 
same  route,  and  discovered  that,  while 
the  French  women  are  no  prettier,  there 
has  been  great  imnrovement  among  the 
English  women  of  the  middle  class.  Mr. 
Allen  says  that  the  change  may  partly  be 
due  to  the  development  of  athletics 
among  English  women,  but  he  credits 
this  improvement  mainly  to  the  advent 
into  England  of  the  American  girl.  For 
the  last  two  decades  the  American  girl 
has  notoriously  set  the  pace  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  maidens,  who,  it  seems,  have  made  a 
gallant  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful 
effort  to  keep  up  with  it;  while  the  French 
women,  being  comparatively  free  from 
American  competition,  show  no  appre¬ 
ciable  progress.  Mr.  Allen  further  says 
that  further  inquiry  will  u  ndoubtedly  dis¬ 
close  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  is  herself  an  evolution  of  com¬ 
petitive  effort.  For  many  decades  the 
typical  American  beauty  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  competition  of  the  inflowing 
tide  of  beauties  fiom  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  She  has  been  impelled  to  adopt 
efforts  to  distance  the  buxom  charms  of 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  “  mad- 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


chen,”  to  outrival  the  strawberries  and 
cream  complexion  of  the  daughters  of 
Erin,  and  the  bonny  blue  eyes  of  the 
lasses  of  Scotland.  Furthermore,  much 
must  be  attributed  to  domestic  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  relative  charms  of  the 
unadorned  but  entrancing  beauty  of  the 
fair  Quakeress,  the  irresistible  languor 
of  the  Creole,  the  spirituelle  comeliness 
of  the  Yankee  maiden  and  the  radiant 
brilliancy  of  the  daughters  of  the  plains. 
The  rivalry  between  all  of  these  Hebes 
and  Graces  and  Peris  necessarily  resulted 
in  a  superior  type,  that  crown  of  womanly 
loveliness — the  American  girl. 

Sugared  Chestnuts. — We  find  directions 
for  preparing  these  which  will  give  a 
party  of  young  people  on  some  long  win¬ 
ter  evening  as  much  enjoyment  as  the 
eating  of  them  afterwards.  Take  off  the 
outer  brown  shell  of  as  many  chestnuts 
as  it  is  proposed  to  operate  upon,  and 
put  them,  when  peeled,  into  boiling 
water,  allowing  them  to  boil  quickly  for 
a  few  minutes.  Take  them  out,  drain 
and  skin  them.  Have  ready  a  number  of 
small  wooden  splints  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  lucifer  matches  and  about  twice 
as  long.  Sharpen  the  points  well  and 
stick  one  into  each  chestnut.  Boil  the 
sugar  to  the  crack,  and  when  this  is 
ready,  dip  each  chestnut  into  the  sugar, 
and  turn  it  round  and  round  by  means  of 
the  splint,  so  that  as  the  sugar  cools  it 
may  be  spread  evenly  over  the  nut.  When 
the  sugar  begins  to  set,  lay  the  chestnuts 
on  a  buttered  slab,  and  remove  the 
splints.  Wrap  waxed  paper  around  each 
and  they  will  keep  well  for  some  time. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  dip  the  chest¬ 
nuts  a  second  time  into  the  sugar,  which 
should  be  kept  warm,  but  not  boiling, 
while  the  dipping  is  going  on.  Another 
plan  of  sugaring  chestnuts  is  to  prepare 
them  as  before,  or  roast  them  without 
burning  or  scorching  them,  then  dip  them 
in  white  of  egg  and  roll  in  powdered 
white  sugar.  Lay  then  on  a  baking 
sheet  and  put  them  in  a  slow  oven  to  set. 


If  yon  name  The  Kubai.  New-Yorkbb  to  our 
advertUers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


La^  Grippe 

with  its 
I  Hard  Cough 
and  other 

Distressing  Symptoms 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  SFLOUiS 

TO 


FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 


“Honesty  Is  the  best  pol¬ 
icy.”  Nobody  contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get?  Which  do  you  get? 

Macbeth’s “ pearl  top”  and  "pearl  glass’*  are 
tough  against  heat ;  not  one  In  a  hundred  breaks 
in  use.  The  glass  Is  clear  as  well  as  tough, 
Tliey  are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimne>^  that  last 
till  they  rot,  unless  some  accident  happens  to  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Gbo.  A.  Macbeth  Co.  li 


Worth  a  Guinoa  a  Box. 

Stubborn  tendencies , 


to  digestive  troubles 
\n  c/ii7{/rc7i.  wiW  always' 
yield  to  a  77tild  dose 


Beecham’s 


POSITIVELY  FPEE, 

Our  New  OKOAN  and  iTANO  BOOK. 
Colonxl  UortraltH,  Hnecial  Offers,  and 
^full  Particulars  of  ail  our  famous 

ORCAgI  AND  HAgoS^. 

f  Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
*27.60.  Pianos  8175.00. 

Write  to.day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.  *4* 

CORNISH  &  CO  I  Kitabllahed  27  Yeara. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ingMftohIne,  with  a  completa  Mt  of  at* 
tnohmenta  and  guarantood  for  Shipped  anj* 

where  on  31)  da^e*  trial.  No  money  required  in  ad>» 
ranee.  76.0U0  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded, 
liny  from  factory,  save  dealers'  and  agents'  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabanh  Are.,  Chicago,  111 


TheHigh  Speed  F  amily  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stookinR  heol  and  toe  in 
ton  ntinuU’s.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practica  1  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

strong.  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Hatisfiit^tioii  gunratitoed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield.  Pa. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s'^ur^roo.?"**’. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Hlver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


SaIOZ  above  FACTORY  COSv 

buys  a  Oes.OO  Singer  Btyla  Machin* 


‘  buys  a  »o!).oo  Bingor  Style  Machine: 
♦  buys  }Li(^h6stGnido  modern  stvls 

imaeliitioin  the  world.  !i.5differcnt  styles  al 
I  In  torfned  late  priccK.  Warranted  1 0  yea ra 
'  Wearetheonlynianufaeturerssolllnarma 
chlnesdlrect.  Send  for  eutaloguoASO 
Terms  forsecuringaBowlngniachlneFUll 
'ClilCAQO  SEWnraUACBIHS  CO.  CUcazo,IU. 


fn  D  UADnV  -^^Ixigdon,  III.,  Manufacturer  of 
LU.  n.  lllinill,  Black  Cattle  Coats,  Itohes, 
Gloves,  etc.  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Bugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  Sea  Seal  Capes,  etc. 


Farntaam,  N.  Y 


HACHINKKY  and  SUFFLHia. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  and 
M$ntion  tM$  pav*r. 


BeAa  Cau:ijtrr. 


O  Sample  styles  of  KnvcTope,  SfTk 
fc  Fringe  CARDS  Ac.,20New  fSoiig*,  100 
Rich  and  Racyjokes,  1  pack  K*cort Cards,!  packFuA 
^  Cards,  1  pack  Arquaintarire  Car<ls  and  standard 
ALLforScUc  CROWN  CAilD CO., CADIZ, OHIO* 


ADVERTISING  BATES 
—  ow  — 

The  Rural  iVew- Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltaral  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Us  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  t3f~They  are  buyers. 

ADVBKTI8ING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . .  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Brst  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ad/o,,"  per 

line  leaded . .  cenU 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements, 

CF*AB8  0LUTBLY  ONE  PBICE  0NLy.>a 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . fl.OO 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
12.04,  equal  to  2s.  8d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  10)<  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Olhee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“  APPRECIATION.” 

VVk  have  a  few  general  notes  for  your 
consideration  this  week.  Last  Wednes¬ 
day  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  speech  by  Hon.  Seth  Fen¬ 
ner  on  “Object  Lessons  in  Farming.” 
He  spoke  of  seeing  an  orchard  loaded 
with  fruit  when  all  around  it  other 
orchards  were  nearly  bare.  Why  was 
it  ?  The  owner  explained  that  he  had 
sprayed  and  sprayed  and  sprayed  year 
after  year  whether  the  insects  were 
troublesome  or  not.  As  the  result  of 
this  careful  and  continuous  work  the 
trees  were  always  in  trim  and,  with 
proper  feeding,  bore  fair  crops  every 
year.  The  object  of  that  object  lesson 
was  to  show  that  Nature  always  appre¬ 
ciates  good  work.  It  is  the  thorough, 
careful,  persistent  work  that  wins.  We 
all  work  to  win — he  would  be  a  funny 
man  who  started  out  determined  to  lose  ! 
The  snapper  to  this  little  oration  is  the 
suggestion  that  in  the  subscription  busi¬ 
ness  the  same  tactics  will  win.  Goforth 
and  spray  your  neighbors  and  friends 
with  the  idea  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  a 
gold  dollar’s  worth  for  a  silver  dollar’s 
price.  Spray  them  early  and  late  and 
then  you  may  graft  them  on  to  your  club 
and  raise  a  good  crop  of  premiums. 

§  ?  2 

Don’t  take  our  word  about  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  a  spraying  mixture — here  is  one 
from  a  friend  in  Olean,  N.  Y. : 

Tbo  other  day  I  met  a  proKresslve  farmer  who, 
darloR  our  convereatlon  RKked:  “Do  you  take  Tub 
ItUUAi.  New-Voukku'/’’  “No.  what  kind  of  a  paper 
Is  It?”  “It  Is  a  paper  adapted  to  your  wants,  and  no 
man  farming  or  trucking  can  afford  to  be  without  It.” 

1  procu’ed  from  him  a  sample  copy,  and  read  It 
Result:  enclosed  And  fl  for  one  year’s  subscription. 

That  is  right.  We  thank  our  friend  the 
“  progressive  farmer.”  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  you  to  do  as  much  with  your 
tongue.  Do  you  always  do  so?  Why 
not  ?  Let  us  now  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

THE  It.  N.-Y.  seems  Improving  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  It  advertises  Itself.  1  have  only  to  produce 
the  paper  and  say  that  It  Is  now  only  $1  per  year. 
Every  one  knows  of  Its  excellence.  Let  me  say  that 
farmers  do  not  feel  the  hard  times  like  village  and 
city  people  who  work  for  a  living.  They  should  be 
thankful  that  they  are  farmers,  secure  In  their 
homes  agaL  st  the  wolf  that  Is  howling  at  so  many 
doors  in  our  land  to-day.  'v. 

Sandy  Ulll,  N.  V. 

Or,  if  some  of  you  faint  hearted  folks 
want  stronger  evidence,  read  this  little 
statement ; 

The  U.  N.-Y.  deserves  being  paid  In  advance;  It  Is 
too  cheap  now,  to  say  notbHg  about  trusting  t'ree  or 
four  months  for  the  dollar.  It  Is  lUe  buying  a  pair  of 
f(i  boots  lor  T5  cents  and  saying:  “  Walt  till  next  fall 
till  1  get  some  change.”  So  here  Is  my  dollar  In  ad¬ 
vance.  Here  Is  what  Tuk  K.  N  -Y.  has  done  for  me: 
In  1891,  before  I  read  it.  my  sales  amounted  to  a  trifle 
over  tGCO.  In  1892,  my  first  year’s  acquaintance  with 
The  U.  N.-Y.,  my  sales  were  over  fl, 100;  and  In  D93, 
my  second  year  with  The  U.  N.-Y..  my  sales 
amouptod  to  over  *1,700.  Do  you  think  1  can  afford 
to  drop  The  U.  N.-Y.  ?  geo.  bittner. 

Ohio. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Hittner  to  give  us 
more  particulars  about  the  yearly 
changes  in  his  crops  and  methods.  We 
may  expect  a  lively  and  interesting  state¬ 
ment  from  him. 

§  § 

One  word  more  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
a  middleman.  Our  text  this  week  may 
be  found  in  this  letter  : 

We  have  had  excellent  results  from  our  ads.  In 
your  paper,  and  have  sold  all  of  our  Cheshlres  that 
we  could  spare.  We  advertised  In  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  and  Orange  County  Farmer,  bu.  all  of  our 
sales  and  nearly  all  of  our  inquiries  came  from  The 
K.  N.-V.  readers.  w.  E.  mandkvili..e. 

HrooUton,  N.  Y. 

No  comment  is  needed  on  that  Mr. 
Mandeville  is  now  advertising  cut  clover 
for  poultrymen.  Some  men  depend  on 
the  advertising  they  get  by  talking 
things  over  around  the  stove  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  store.  You  may  call  that  limited 
advertising — very  limited.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gives  you  a  patronage  as  wide  as  the 
country  itself. 


A  report  fiom  Liverpool  says  that  apples  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  very  small,  and 
the  demand  has  been  most  animated,  at  an  advance 
cf  several  shillings  per  barrel,  ihus  making  prices 
higher  than  for  some  years  past.  French  have  been 
In  good  supply,  however,  and  the  fruit  has  an  attrac¬ 
tive  apperance. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it 

Cotv  Holding  Up  Her  Milk.— Can  The  It  N.-Y. 
give  a  remedy  for  a  cow  holding  np  her  milk  ?  I  have 
one  which  has  persisted  In  the  habit  for  two  or 
three  months.  She  never  did  It  before,  though  she 
nas  had  four  calves.  J  *■ 

ANS  —We  know  of  no  remedy  If  the  cow  does  It 
without  apparent  cause.  The  drawing  of  the  milk 
may  he  painful  through  eorenes*  or  tenderness  of 
the  udder  or  teats.  If  this  be  the  case,  a  removal  of 
the  cause  would  probably  suffice.  Feeding  her  while 
milking,  to  give  her  something  to  hold  her  attention, 
might  be  helpful.  Has  anv  reader  anything  to  sug¬ 
gest  ? 

Newspaper  Law.— The  publishers  of  a  paper  in 
this  county  have  sent  their  paper  to  me  and  others. 
At  first  they  sent  a  lew  sample  copies,  and  I  took 
them  from  the  office.  1  then  left  them  In  the  office, 
and  wrote  the  publishers  to  stop  sending  It  I  also 
notified  the  postmaster.  They  sent  It  right  along  for 
tnree  years  though  I  still  left  them  In  the  office. 
Now  they  come  to  me  for  three  years'  pav.  Can  they 
collect  It?  They  were  notified  three  times  in  the 
start  to  stop  it.  OLi>  subscbiber. 

Erie  County,  I’a. 

ANS.— The  law  Is,  that  any  one  taking  a  paper 
regularly  from  the  post  office  whether  he  ordered  It 
or  not,  or  whether  It  Is  addressed  to  him  or  not,  must 
pay  for  It.  11  he  take  It  from  the  office  for  a  time, 
and  then  refuse  to  take  It,  and  order  It  stopped.  It 
makes  no  difference  unless  he  pay  up  all  arrearages. 
When  this  Is  done,  and  the  paper  Is  ordered  stopped, 
the  publisher  can  collect  nothing  further,  though  the 
paper  m ust  not  be  taken  from  the  post  office.  In 
this  case.  If  none  were  taken  from  the  office  hut  the 
few  sample  copies  first  sent,  probably  no  court 
would  entertain  tne  case  The  publishers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  bluff,  and  will  probably  never  attempt  to 
enforce  payment.  If  they  do,  and  there  are  several 
In  the  same  boat,  why  not  combine  and  fight  them? 
It  Is  a  miserable  law  anyway,  and  ought  never  to  be 
enforced. 

Flat  Bunch  Celery.— What  is  meant  by  “flat 
bunch  celery?”  1  notice  In  tne  market  quotations  of 
The  It,  N.  Y  that  It  is  quoted  at  $160  to  *1.76,  while 
other  celery  Is  10  to  25  cents.  w.  c.  .1. 

ANS  —Flat  bnnch  celery  means  simply  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  smaller  bunches  are  fastened  together 
side  by  side  maklt  g  one  large  fiat  bunch.  The  celery 
packed  In  this  way  Is  generally  of  excellent  quality, 
though  there  Isn't  always  so  much  difference  In  price 
as  our  correspondent  mentions. 

Fowl  Cholera  —la  there  a  remedy  for  cholera  In 
fowls?  I  lost,  last  year,  over  50  of  my  Plymouth 
Uock  hens  I  have  tried  every  remedy  1  could  hear 
of.  out  all  failed  to  cure.  U.  A.  m. 

IJnlverBlty  Park,  Colo. 

ANS.— Are  you  sure  your  fowls  have  the  cholera? 
Many  cases  of  disease  are  called  cholera,  that  are 
not  This  Is  a  highly  contagious  disease.  Kill  or 
Isolate  all  diseased  fowls.  Burn  or  bury  very  deeply 
all  these  and  all  other  dead  fowls  and  animals. 
Thoroughly  disinfect  the  whole  of  the  hOHses  and 
runs  by  spraying  or  sprinkling  with  a  solution  of  one 
pint  sulphuric  acid  and  eight  pints  of  water.  Watch 
the  Uock  carefully  and  remove  Immediately  any 
showing  symptoms  of  disease.  Use  the  disinfectant 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  dally  on  the  drop¬ 
pings.  A  few  drops  of  the  acid  In  the  drinking  water 
will  also  be  helpful.  A  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  In  a  pint  of  water, 
Is  also  said  to  be  a  cure  for  cholera. 

Papering  and  Painting  Walls  —1.  What  is  a 
good  sizing  for  new  walls  to  be  papered  ?  2.  How 
euould  the  paste  he  made  ?  S.  How  shall  plain  walls 
to  be  painted  be  treated  ?  What  kind  of  paint  should 
be  used  'i  g.  h.  8. 

ANS.— 1.  Glue  water  made  by  dissolving  common 
glue  In  water.  This  must  be  thoroughly  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  wall,  or  the  paper  will  not  stick.  2. 
A  good  paste  Is  made  of  rye  flour,  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  and  stirred  constantly.  Make  as  thick  as 
possible,  and  dilute  to  the  required  consistency  with 
glue  water.  To  each  six  quarts  of  the  paste,  add 
one-half  pound  of  salt.  Carbolic  acid  may  be  added 
as  a  disinfectant,  and  wlntergreen  or  other  oil  may 
be  added  as  a  perfume  If  desired.  The  paste  may  be 
made  of  wheat  flour,  but  rye  Is  cheaper.  3.  Walls  to 
be  painted,  must  have  a  hard  finish,  otherwise  the 
paint  will  peel  off  They  sboald  be  sized  as  for  paper¬ 
ing.  Anv  good  paint  will  do.  The  ready  m  xed 
paints  are  as  good  as  any. 

Old  Coin  Dealer  — What  Is  the  address  of  an  old 
coin  dealer  or  the  value  of  a  silver  half  dollar  of 
18-8  In  good  condition  ?  h.  H.  T. 

Ans.-D.  M.  Torrey,  105  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 
The  silver  half  dollar  of  1838,  having  a  small  o  under 
the  bust  and  over  the  date.  If  in  good  condition,  has 
been  selling  for  $10.  Without  the  o  under  bust, 
worth  about  50  cents. 


Headquarters  for  the  Clioicest 

Seeds,  Plants, 
T rees.  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Roses,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Elegant  168  page  Catalog,  FREE. 
Send  for  it  Before  Buying. 

8eodR,  Kmull  Treen,  poAtpuld. 

Ijarge  by  Freight  or  KxprciiH. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  40th 
Year,  1,000  Acres,  28  Greenhouses. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 

Painesvillef  Ohio.  Box  44 
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Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made  . 


S  BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Setit  aiiywliere  in  the  U.  S. 

y  ON  THREE  DAYS’  TRIAL 

^  Screw.cable  &  hand  power 
kV  LIFT  15  T0 150  TONS 
3  stylesSsizes.  $25 to  $150 
V\V  Cat.  with  1000 Rec.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett&  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


^  I  I  I  will  send  5  pkts.  either  Flower  2 

S  I  I  J  ®r  Vegetable  seed  and  a  copy  of  « 
I?  X  '1' weed’s  Seed  Almaiiae,  or  will  ^ 

^  /-csiTc  send  Almanac  Free.  Best  book 
dll'll  3. 1  II.  K,  Tweed,  IMpIcy,  Ohio.  ^ 


SEEDS 


OIISIS  SEtD  boost. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  (Specialties  :  Onion  Seed  and  Sets;  Alfalfa; 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  lor  Nurseries 
and  Timber  Claims.  Have  also  a  limited  supply  ol 
Laythyru.  SUvestrlsCFlatl'ea)  the  new  Forage  plant. 
New  Catalugiue  mailed  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  BIRTEIDES  i  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Q’P’P  A  V 

1  jL  and  fruit  grower 

should  have  one 
to  GKT  SOUND 

TTV  ▼  X  Tl  IT  TT^  FHUIT.  Special 

1-^  I  I  |W|  Agents. 

A  Vi^  i  w  A  A  Catalogue  for  2c. 

stamp. 

Columbiana  I'ump  «  o.,10  R.  R.  St ,  Columblana.O 


"Silos  and  Ensilage  with  Hints  to  Dairymen” 

Bt  Prof.  Bama.Uotiuoa ,  —^.Tbis  Is  the  beet  work  yet 

’  .. _ -  Tomor.  published  on  this  Interest- 

■ad  wuioo  M.  Tiinior.  economic  subject, 

and  every  Dairyman  and 
Stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
hincl*  should  have  one.  Free 
withourcatalogofthe  Ohio” 
Ensilage  and  Fodder 
and  Carriers, and  plans  for.SUo. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 

A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

Set  of  four  volumes,  including  1893,  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  for  $1.75.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Send  six  cents  for  sample  copy ;  the 
magazine  of  Its  kind,  to  ■ 

POULTRY  MONTHLY.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES,  BEAGLES  AND  LEGHORNS 

young  Sows  due  to  farrow  March  and  April,  and 
O  fall  pigs  not  akin. 

Beagles,  eight  months  old.  R.  C  White  and 
t)  Brown  and  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  8.  Ham- 
burgs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.  .r.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co..  N  Y. 

WiNUD  SlTrillCUBlIOl) 

Brooder,  Bone  Mill,  etc,,  in  good  order, 
at  a  low  figure.  Address  L,  Station  L, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


■  aa  m  B  I  X  IP*  For  a  fine  young  orchard 

n  |M  I  III  and  small  fruit  farm,  a 

VW  U  Iw  I  ril  customer  to  buy  or  a  flrst- 

WW  n  I  B  I  lap  I#  I  class  man  to  care  for, 

who  will  Invest  something  and  wants  a  permanent 
business  and  home.  Saies  for  two  years  pa-,  t  more 
than  $30,000.  Best  of  references  required.  Address 
FRUIT  FARM.  RURAL  NEW-YORKKB. 


Stallions,  Brood  Mares  and 

IJLUl  IILIlllll  CGlts  for  sale  at  farmeis’ 

lllll  ninlill  prices  to  reduce  stock. 
I  L  II  V  II  L  II  "  II  Bargains  for  some  one. 

THOMAS  STEELE,  Peith,  N.  Y. 

nni  Ayn  n u i y a e— Mniin'e  to  Record. 
rULArlU  UniRHo  The  most  profitable 
hog  for  the  farmer.  Fifty  head  of  summer  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN.  Crestvue.  Ohio. 


ARN  ELL’S 

I  PATENT 


:URR0WER, 

MARKER 
AND  COVERER. 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

Adjustable  to  all  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  HE  CHOKED. 
Opens  Furrews,  Double  Fur- 
rows  or  Ridges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Ploxvs  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width- from  254  to  6 
and  from  1  inch  to  ti  lucnes  deep. 

Thousands  in  Use. 

A  constantly  increasing  demand 
the  belt  testimony. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 
Illustrated  Cataitgue. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

The! -ToCsl  POTATO  PLANTER 


Ther-RS-lPO 

Quality  of  Work  Abso¬ 
lutely  Ideal. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th*  Bubal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA! 

CONTAINING 
THE  EQUIVALENT  OF 

20°o0F  AMMONIA 

IS  THE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 
KNOWN. 

900,000  TONS  used  annually  In  Europe. 
SKXD  FOR 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLETS 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

For  Sale  In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

W.  R.  GRACE  ^  CO., 

Hanover  Sanare,  New  York. 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


MARKS,  FURROWS, 
PLANTS  AND  COVERS- 

SOWS  PEAS  AND  ^ 
CORN  —  AND  IS 
WORTH  ITS  PRICE 
IN  MAKING  UP 
ROWS  FOR  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  TOBACCO,  ETC.^. 

With  or  Without  Fertilizer. 


^  & 

Avoids  the  many  faults 
of  others. 

INJDRYTOSEED 
by  PLANTER  OR 
FERTILIZERS. 

Hever  Misses.  Never  Doubles. 

^  NO  ROWS  WITHOUT 

m  A  SEED. 


NO  PLANTING  IN 
PACKED  SOIL. 


Address  BATEMAN  MANUF’G  CO.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Also  send  for  1894  Catalogue  of  IRON  AGE  Cultivatiiic  Iiiipleiiicnt8. _ 


PEAS^ 

"Packet,  lOcls- 
'  Pint,30cts. 


S VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE,  ® 

1394,  '‘V'  X 

Contains  112  pages  8  x  10  1-2  inches,  with  jl  P  \ 

descriptions  that  describe,  not  mis-  lA  w  j 

lead;  illustrations  that  instruct, 

not  exaggerate.  j 

Its  cover  is  charming  in  harmonious  blending  of  water  color 

prints  in  green  and  white,  with  a  gold  background,— a  dream  '  “p  ,  ,  lA  u 

of  beauty.  32  pages  of  Novelties  printed  in  8  different  col-  raCKet,lU'-l  • 
ors.  All  the  leading  novelties  and  the  best  of  the  old  vari-  Pint,30cts. 

.  .....I.  eties,  with  description  and  prices.  These  hard  times  one  ^ — 

NEW  cannot  afford  to  nil  any  risks,  feuy  /f  OAJt’/S!!' 

BRANCHINC^  ‘•eceive  h'VI.Jj  fflKASlIRK.  - - ^ 

TTlce25ctS.  It  is  not  necessary  VICKS’  SEEDS  GR0W,r  novelties. 

to  advertise  that  —  Branching  Aster , (often 

jjjjg  is  ijnown  the  world  over.  A  very  little  spent  tor  Chrysanthe- 

-  !  proper  seed  will  save  doctors’  and  grocers’  bills.  jnum.) 

’  \  Many  have  conceded  that  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  is  the  Hibiscus,  Sunset, 

handsomest  catalogue  published  for  1894.  SHiiO.OO  i'ftsll  for  Dahlia,  Ethel  Vick, 

Votatoen.  If  you  love  a  fine  garden  he  sure  K  have  a  copy.  Send  address  Large  Morning  Glories, 
now,  with  10  cents,  which  may  be  deducted  fron.  first  order,  to  Double  Anemone, 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  •  I  other  Potatoes, 


NOVELTIES. 

Bra nch  ing  Aster ,  (often 
sold for  Chrysanthe^ 
jnum.') 

Hibiscus,  Sunset, 
Dahlia,  Ethel  Vick, 


Double  Anemo7ie, 

Char 711  er  Pea, 

Maggie  Murphy  and 

other  Potatoes, 


1894 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


ItnmcDve  quantities  of  poor  apples  are  In  market. 

There  Is  a  slronf?  demand  for  fine,  fat,  live  fowls. 

Evaporated  apples  are  being  shipped  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  England. 

The  port  of  Dieppe.  P'rance,  has  been  opened  for 
the  Importation  of  American  pork. 

The  demand  for  Florida  oranges  in  England  has 
been  improved  by  the  scarcity  of  American  apples. 

Spring,  or  hothouse,  lambs  have  not  had  the  sale 
of  former  years,  and  have  not  brought  such  fancy 
prices.  The  financial  depression  Is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  returns  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  make  the  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  sown  last  fall  P3.2  per  cent  of  the  area  har¬ 
vested  In  189.3. 

The  Egg  Committee  ;  f  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  made  a  change  In  the  rules  abolishing  the 
present  grading  of  fresh  gathered  extras  and  fresh 
gathered  tlrcts,  and  substituting  “  fresh  gathered, 
which  will  be  called  from  October  1  to  March  1,  and 
which  will  consist  of  70  per  cent  of  new  laid,  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  prime,  sweet,  held  or  salted  eggs. 

P'or  the  year  1893,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  acreage  of  rye,  2,038.485  acres,  product, 
20,.’'!j5  440  bushels;  barley,  3,220.371  acres,  product, 
69,869,495  bushels;  buckwheat,  815,614  acres,  product, 
12,132,311  bushel-;  potatoes, 2,60.5.186  acres,  product, 
183  074.203  bushels;  tobacco.  702,952  acres,  product, 
483,(23  96)3  pounds;  hay,  49,613,46)9  acres,  product, 
65.766,158  tons.  The  average  yield  Is,  of  rye,  13 
bushels;  barley,  21  7  bushels;  buckwheat  14.9  bushels; 
potatoes,  72.2  bushels;  tobacco,  687  pounds:  hay, 
1.33  tons 


The  c.omparatlve  area  and  yield  of  wheat, corn  and 


oats  for  1892  and  1893,  as  given  by  the  Department  of 


Agriculture,  are  as  follows: 

1893. 

Wheat,  area,  acres .  34.629,418 

Wheat,  product,  bush .  ,396  131,725 

Average  yield  per  acre  .  11.4 

Corn,  area,  acres .  78.936,465 

Corn,  uroducr,  bush .  1,6)9,496.131 

Average  yield  oeracre .  22.5 

Cats,  area,  acres .  .  27,273.033 

Oats,  product,  bush .  638.854,850 

Average  yield  per  acre .  23.4 


1892. 

33,554  430 
615,949.000 

13.4 
70.62r).6.58 

1,628,464  000 
23.1 
27,06,3  835 
6)61,035, 060 

24.4 


The  United  State  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
hold  an  examination  on  January  25  to  fill  a  vacancy 
In  the  position  of  horticultural  and  entomological 
editor,  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,400  per  annum.  The  subjects  of  the  examination 
will  be  horticulture,  economic  entomology,  French 
and  German,  essay  writing  and  abstracting.  Those 
who  desire  to  compete  should  write  to  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  obtain  an 
appMcatlon  blank.  Men  only  will  be  admitted  to  the 
examination,  and  residents  of  the  Dlstrlctof  Colum¬ 
bia  will  not  be  admitted. 

The  thlrty-clnth  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Uortlcultiiral  Society  wl'l  be  held  In 
Rochester,  ccmmenclrg,  Wednesday,  Ja.iuary  24.  at 
1 1  o’clock  All,  members  or  not.  are  Invited  to  attend 
and  participate.  Contributions  of  new  and  rare 
fruits.  Implements,  etc  ,  are  solicited.  Home  of  the 
most  noted  horticulturists  oi  the  country  will  pre¬ 
sent  papers  upon  a  varied  list  of  topics  of  the  great¬ 
est  moment  to  the  fruit  grower.  There  will  be  a 
question  box,  and  opportunity  for  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  ot  Interest.  The  meeting  should  be  largely  at¬ 
tended.  John  Hall,  secretary,  406  Whder  Building, 
Kochsster. 


MARKETS. 


BDTTHU. 

Creamery,  State,  best,  per  lb . 

Seconds  to  Ursts  . 

Elgin  and  utner  Western,  extras.. 

Western,  tlrst . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  haif-llrkin  tubs,  extras  . . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  Ursts . 

Welsh  tabs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  Ursts  .... 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  factory,  firkins,  held . 

Tubs,  held . 

Factory  firams,  current  make,  first...., 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . ; . 

Rolls,  fresh . 


..22  «t23 
..18  (320 
.25  d25^ 
,.23  &n 
..10  @21 
..18  ®19 
..23  an 
..31  022 
..19  &i0 
..21  @22 
..19  @20 
@— 
.18  019 
.16  017 
.  14^015>< 
.<7  018 
.16  017 
.I4(i015^ 
..153^01634 
..15  @16 
.17  O— 
.16j6@- 
..15  O- 
.14  @M% 
.15  @18 


Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  2  00(3  2  25 

Average  lines,  per  box .  1  10®  2  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box .  1  60@  I  75 

Inferior,  per  box .  .  76@  1  25 

Tangerines,  per  box .  1  603  2  60 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  003  2  00 


POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  A  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl.2  00@2  25 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  00.35  50 

Li.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  0033  26 

Jersey,  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  6201  76 

Jersey,  common  Jn  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2531  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  76@2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  60@1  62 

N.  Y.  State,  eommon,  per  180  lbs . 1  2501  60 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  60@1  75 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  l(38-lb 

sack . 1  40@1  60 

German,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  25@1  60 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl _ 2  60@3  50 

Other  Jersey,  uer  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@2  50 


POULTRY-LIVE. 

Dnoks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  3  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  I0V<3  11^ 

Western,  per  lb .  10^3  11 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  10  3  _ 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  oalr . 1  25  @'  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  31  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  26  @ 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6H®  _ 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8^@  9U 

Western,  per  lb .  gtj®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  836®  — 

Turkey s.  mixed,  per  lb .  9  3  10 


DRESSED  DRY-PACKED. 


Turkeys.  Md.  A  Del.,  good  to  fancy . 

N.  Ohio  A  Mich.,  prime,  scalded . 

Other  Western,  scalded,  prime . 

Western  dry-picked,  prime . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy . 

Chickens,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime.... 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime . 

N.  Ohio  A  Mich  ,  scalded  - . 

Other  Western,  prime . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime . 

Slate  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime . 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice . 

Western,  fair  to  prime . 

Geese.  Md  and  Del.,  choice . 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

per  lb . 

Sqnabs.  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 


11  @  1236 
10363  im 
1016®  II 
11  ®  - 
5  ®  7 

@  12 


12  @  1216 
11  ®  1116 
11  ®  1116 
.  1016®  II 
.  5  ®  8 

11  @  1116 
in  @  11 

10  3  II 

6  ®  8 
516®  7 

12  @  1( 

.  12  @  14 
.  10  @  13 

11  ®  13 

,  7  @  10 

8  00  3  3  25 
.1  50  32  00 


VEGETABLES 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Beets’,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

CaPDage.  per  100 . 

Daplsh,  per  100.- . 

Carrom,  washed,  per  barrel . ...  i 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  ...... 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen . 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen . 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  obi . 

Green  peas,  Va.,  per  basket . 

Florida,  per  crate . '.. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 

Boston,  per  doz . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  obi..'.  ..'.'.'. 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..... 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . .  . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate . 

Tomatoes,  BMa  ,  per  orate . . 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  pe^bbl" 


..  6@  12 
..1  26®'  60 
8  0  '36  00 
.10  O'’®  - 
..  75@1  50 

.1  0035  00 
..  403  78 
..  15®  40 
.  -3  - 

.3  00@4  OO 
.2  0035  00 
.  -®  — 
.2  03@4  00 
. .  253  60 
.2  00®  4  00 
..  50®  75 
.1  7631  87 
.1  75@1  87 
,.l  75@2  00 
.2  5004  00 
.1  75@2  00 
.1  25®  I  75 
.2  00®  3  .50 
.2  2.582  .50 
.1  25®1  6(1 
.  5031  25 
.1  503  2  00 
.1  6092  00 
.  1  5r@8  00 
.  503  1  60 
75®  90 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Robal  Nbw-Vobkbe. 


Farmers  VOUB  Produce 

To  S’.  I.  SAOK  «  SON,  188  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Codntby  Pboduob,  in 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dresses 
Calves.  Spscialtfss— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peari 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  (lorrespood 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnlshei! 
Reference:  Dan’s  ot  Bradstreet  s  Commercial  Re 
pons,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Every  year,  I  ship  first-data  plants  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  save  many  men  much 
money.  For  proof,  get  my  free  ’94  catalogue,  with 
unsolicited  testimonials  Forty  best  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  also.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  Currants, 
etc.  Freeman  Potatoes.  IFrite  now. 


O  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  Bridgman.  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  11*6®  1156 

Full  cream,  I’ge,  ool’d,  fancy,  Oct . llii®  HM 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10(6®  11 

Pull  cream,  large,  colored,  good . 10  ®  10J6 

Pull  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . —  @  _ 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . —  @  — 

Pull  cream,  large, common  lo  good . —  @ _ 

Poll  cream,  small,  fancy . 1216®  12?< 

Pull  cream,  small,  choice . ’.2  @  12j6 

Pull  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . llWf®  11J6 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9  ®  io 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8W®  9>6 

Skims,  tine .  7U@  g 

Skims,  good .  .  6  @  7 

Skims,  poor  .  2  @  4 

Penn.,  skims .  2  ®  2J6 

EGGS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  22  @  23 

N.  V.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  21  @  2116 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  20  @  21 

Western,  fresa  gathered,  extra .  2116®  — 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  ‘JO  @  21 

Seconds,  per  case . 2  03  @2  50 

Ice-house,  ch  ilce,  per  doz .  16  @  17 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  12  @  15 

Limed,  choice .  15  @  _ 

Canadian .  _  @  _ 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  50®  5  60 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  oo@  4  60 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  .  4  oj@  4  75 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  0)3  4  75 

Solizenourg,  perbbi .  4  533  6  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  6  59®  7  00 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  5  00  3  8  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl . 3  000  4  60 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  50a  j  qq 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  05 

Grapes.  W’n  N.y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  6  ®  14 

W’n  N.  y..  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  8  ®  14 

Grape  fruit,  per  box . . .  1  503  2  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fane/,  per  box . .  j  00®  3  OQ 


For  sale,  the  best  established  Bee  business  in  th 
country,  with  all  rights,  fixtures  and  highest  endorst 
“  ‘>“*’*"‘1'’  on  accouLt  ot  poc 
health.  This  business  has  netted  nearly  $5, OCO  a  yea 
wltnout  pushing.  For  particulars,  call  or  addresi 
Room  47,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston. 


Corn  Wanted. 

A  quantity  of  Mastadon  and  Early  Huron  Dent 
Corn  for  spot  cash.  Name  quantity  and  price  at 
once.  ED.  C.  BROWN.  Rochester;  N.  Y. 


Vk/  ANTE  Q— Farm  hand,  with  a  view  ( 
„*„,*^*"  ■  ,,  becoming  foreman  of 

I Vegetable  Farm.  A  good  position  for  th 
right  man.  Address  F’RH.  PAT'l’ON,  Jewett,  Ohio 

FflR  RAI  C— Knral  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes,  a 
I  UII  wl4wb  $2  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. ;  cash  to  accoin 
pany  order.  Reference:  First  Nat’l  Bank,  Newarl 
N.  Y.  C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. 


A  farm  of  82  acres  In  Westchesti 
County.  Apply  to  J.  C  F’LEVl 
WBLLIN,  Merritt’s  Corners,  N.^ 


VALUABLE  FLORIDA  PROPERTY. 

303  acres  near  Manatee  River,  about  I.cOO  bearlt 
orange  trees;  69  acres  in  Clearwater  Harbor  on  rai 
road  near  Gulf,  with  a  large  bearing  grove.  Health 
lijcallty.  Churches,  schools,  etc.  Will  sell  or  er 
change  fgr  Iqiproved  uneucumhered  property. 

WM.  BLISS,  33  Wall  Street.  N.  T. 


SHIP  YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

To  the  old,  reliable  Commission  House, 
(E8TA11I,I8HKI)  186.5) 

m.  H.  DEJ.  H. 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorker,  or 
Irving  National  Rank. 


The  New 

Potato  Culture 


Hard 

Times 

Fertilizers 


To  moot  the  pros- 
ont  Ilnrd  TiinoH 
on  Funnel’s, we 
will  sell  to  fiinn- 
ers  direct,  for  ciiah 

Good 

Fertilizers 

at  tho 
Tjoxvost 

'Wliole.’.alo 


prr  ton. 

for  Corn.  Cotton  and  Ponnut.s.  at  !«)  1 .1. 50 
for  Trucking  Crops  and  Potatoes  J4.50 
for  Oats,  Tobacco  and  Fruits  -  !I5,00 

Also  Muriate  Potash,  Kainit,  Hnlphnte  J’otash, 
Bono  Black,  Nitrate  Soda,  in  largo  and  small 
quantities.  Send  two 2-cent  stamps  for  circulars. 

w.  S.  POWELL  A  CO.. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers.  Bnltiinore,  Mil. 


“  HOAPtD’S 
DAIliYMAN” 


A  journal  for  every  farmer 
who  is  keeping  cows  for 
profit.  Are  you  ? 
Devoted  exclusively  to 
dairy  farming  witli  a  most 
able  corps  of  writers  on 
these  sur)jr  cts. 

‘  Without  an  equal.”— Fiol  W.  A.  Henuy,  WIs. 

■'Dairymen  have  no  business  to  be.  without  it.”— 
John  Goulu,  Ohio. 

“  The  most  practical  and  valuable  publication  for  dairy 
farmers.”— Vrot.  L  L  Van  si.vkk,  N  Y. 

”  Impossible  for  a  thnu/ihtful  man  to  read  any  number 
and  not  yet  the  value  of  a  year’s  subscript  ion.”— 
Prof.  J.  W.  Rohbktson,  Can. 

A  16-PAGE  WEEKLY,  II.CO  per  year.  Send  for  a 
KIIKK  1  It)  Ai.  subscrlpt'on  of  four  weeks  to 
HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


LEARN'"PIANO 


Richardson's  New 
Method. 

Over  600,COO  copies  sold.  Price, 
American  fingering,  #3.  If'or- 
elgn  fingering.  1913. 

Mason  &.  Hoadley’s  System 
for  Beginners. 

with  either  American  or 
Foreign  fingering.  Price,  either 
fingering,  )|$3. 

N.E.C’XT  Method 

In  three  parts;  price,  each, 
»1.60;  complete,  1913.  Two 
editions,  American  and  Foreign 
fingering 

Peter’s  Eclectic  Piano 
Instructor. 

OverSOU.'OO  copUs  sold;  1»3. 

Beliak’s  Analytical  Method. 

Price,  In  paper,  75  cents;  in  boards,  Hdl. 

Winner’s  Eureka  Method. 

'I’he  latest  book  issued,  with  Illustrations  of  hand 
pO-  ItlonB.  Paper,  7.5  ceiitn. 


^tny  book  Tfidlltd  postpuid  on  veceipt  o^  price 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453  463  Washington  St ,  Boston. 

C.  If .  Ditson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phlla. 


FERTILIZERS 


6  cents. 


rure  Ground  Bone  Phosphate 
will  pro-e  best  results  with  an; 
crop.  Circulars  free.  Samule 
Bone  FettUizing  Works,  Janesville,  WIs. 


ENLARGED  AND  REVISED 
UP  TO  DATE. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
have  read  this  book  is  that  it  is  the  most 
instructive  and  exhaustively  so,  of  any 
potato  treatise  hitherto  presented  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  compendium  of 

ORIGINAL  INFORMATION 

derived  from  17  years  of  faithful  experi¬ 
ment  work  done  at  the  llural  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds.  It  gives  the  results  of 
over 

1,000  EXPERIMENTS 

with  fertilizers,  used  separately  and  in 
every  possible  combination. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the 
experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds  fully 
set  forth  in  the  book,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  have  thrown,  more  light  upon 
the  various  problems  involved  in  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

It  shows  how  much  may  profitably  be 
used,  giving  the  results  of  repeated 
trials  of  from  200  to  2,000  pounds  to  the 
acre.  It  gives  the  results  of  com¬ 
parative  tests  as  to  the  different  yields 
given  by  fertilizers,  farm  manure,  hen 
manure,  unleached  ashes,  etc.  It  tells 
farmers  just  what  they  want  to  know, 
what  fertilizers  to  use  and  how  much. 
It  proves  that  high-grade  potato  fertili¬ 
zers  are  more  profitable  than  any 
“  natural  ”  manures  whatever. 

It  tells  all  about  tho  new  Trench  Sys¬ 
tem,  originated  by  the  Author.  ffow 
we  may  Double  our  Crons  without 
doubling  their  Cost— The  Eaemies  of 
Great  Yields — Conservation  of  Moisture 
— Shallow  Cultivation  —  The  Effects  of 
Mulching— Ilow  to  Find  Out  what  your 
Land  Needs— Tlie  Rest  Depth  to  Plant— 
Potatoes  Raised  in  Barrels  of  Stn’l  show¬ 
ing  by  photo-illustrations  the  Root  and 
Tuber  Systems — Ilow  much  Eiesh  to 
each  Eye — How  many  Eyes  to  each  Piece 
—Comparative  Yields  of  Seed  and  Stem- 
ends— Every  Variety  differs  in  Number 
and  Potency  of  Eyes,  and  must  be  Cut 
and  Planted  Accordingly  —  Why  some 
Farmers  Condemn  li’ertilizers— All  about 
Raising  Potatoes  from  True  Seeds — How 
a  Perfect  Stand  may  be  Secured  by 
Treatment  of  the  Seed  Pieces. 

Those  who  raise  Potatoes  can¬ 
not  afl'ord  to  he  without  the 
New  l*otato  Culture. 

The  Author  is  the  originator  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  N(3.  2  Potato  —  the 
Carman  No.  1— the  Carman  No.  3  (not 
yet  introduced)  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  prove  the  three  most  profitable 
potatoes  ever  introduced. 

The  book  contains  11)2  pages,  8  x 
inches;  fine,  heavy  paper,  clear  print, 
and  the  price  is  but 

40  CENTS  IN  PAPER  COVERS, 

75  CENTS  IN  CLOTH. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York. 


We  sell  DIRECT  TO  FAMILIES. 

m  DU  BELIAEU  MCHAL I  SMS  FMO  CD. 

Batab.  1859.] 


NEW  YORK, 


[Incor.']877. 


PIANOS 

$150  io  $1500. 


ORGANS 

$25  io  $500. 


You  Pay  iio  Agent’ 
C/’oiiiu>i8Hiou,  nor  uiiddle- 
inan’a  profit,  nor  any  other 
needlesa  expense.  Every 
Jteuefit  Ih  Uiven  to  You. 
You  get  au  instrument  fa¬ 
mous  for  sweetness  and 
power,  Giinraiiteed  for 
•I  cn  Years,  and  sent  free  to  you  for  trial.  We  were  the  first 
to  sell  on  these  terms,  beginning  thirty-four  yeara  ago,  and 
we  can  save  you  from  $50  to  $2G0  If  you  want  a  pkiuo  or  au  organ. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 

23S  EAST  21ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


TayE  send  a  Beautiful  Oatalogiie  Free  to  all  who 
wish  to  buy.  It  gives  full  description  of  many  eleeaiit 
pianos  and  organa  and  tells  you  how  you  can  In  the  quiet  of 
your  home  select  au  instrument,  make  your  own  teriiiH 
and  have  it  sent  to  you  for  trial  with  certainty  of  gettina  a 
handsome  First-Class  Piano  or  Organ. 
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MORE  ••  CHEAPNESS  OF  FREE  WOOL.” 

A  DUTY  ON  GREASE  AND  DIRT. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Charles  O.  Newton  of  Homer,  N.  Y., 
under  the  heading  of  “The  ‘Cheapness’  of 
Free  Wool,”  on  page  808.  Mr.  Newton 
has  made  the  very  common  mistake  of 
overlooking  the  difference  between  the 
duty  on  wool  in  the  grease  and  on 
scoured  wool.  The  duty  is  the  same  on 
dirt  and  grease  that  it  is  on  wool,  and 
Mr.  Newton  has  forgotten  to  reckon  in 
the  duty  on  dirt  and  grease.  The  duty 
on  clothing  wool  is,  as  he  says,  11  cents. 
From  this  he  infers  that  the  duty  on  the 
wool  in  a  piece  of  cloth  weighing  53^ 
pounds  for  'a  winter  suit  is  603^  cents. 
But  it  takes  three  pounds  of  grease  wool 
to  make  one  pound  of  scoured  wool,  and 
manufacturers  sometimes  claim  that  it 
takes  more  than  a  pound  of  scoured  wool 
to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  ;  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  waste.  Besides 
the  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen  cloth,  im¬ 
posed  for  the  protection  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  there  is  a  duty  per  pound  of  cloth, 
to  offset  the  duty  the  manufacturer  is 
supposed  to  pay  on  his  wool,  which  on 
moat  woolen  fabrics  is  three,  three  and 
a  half,  or  four  times  the  duty  on  grease 
wool  of  the  first  class,  11  cents  ;  that  is, 
the  duty  on  the  wool  in  most  fabrics  is 
33,  383^  or  44  cents  a  pound,  according  to 
their  fineness.  The  duty  on  the  wool  in 
Mr.  Newton’s  53^-pound  suit,  therefore, 
would  be  at  least  $1,813^,  and  might  be, 
$2.42,  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  ad  va¬ 
lorem  duty  on  the  cloth,  and  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  price  of  wool  is 
increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  protectionists  are  generally  ready 
to  deny  that  the  domestic  price  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 
Certainly  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  wool  at 
the  present  time.  The  tables  recently 
reprinted  in  the  pages  of  the  American 
Wool  Reporter,  show  that  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  price  of  fine  Ohio  wool  was 
practically  the  price  of  Australian  wool 
in  London,  plus  the  duty  and  the  cost  of 
bringing  the  wool  from  London.  Since 
then  the  price  of  Australian  wool  has 
fallen  a  little,  and  the  price  of  domestic 
wool  has  fallen  a  good  deal,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  London  and  Ameri¬ 
can  prices  was  only  about  one  half  of  the 
duty,  on  the  finer  grades;  on  the  lowest 
grades  there  was  little  or  no  difference. 
The  manufacturer  has,  however,  an  off¬ 
set  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  pays 
an  additional  11  cents  a  pound,  on  account 
of  the  tariff  on  wool,  on  every  pound  of 
clothing  wool  in  the  grease  which  he 
uses. 

Mr.  Newton  ought  also  to  notice,  that 
coupled  with  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
duty  on  wool  there  is  a  proposal  to  re¬ 
duce  somewhat  Ihe  ad  valorem  duty  on 
the  cloth,  so  that  if  prices  responded  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  reduction  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  a  suit  of  clothes  would  be 
more  than  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool 
contained  therein.  e.  r.  r. 

New  York. 


A  TARIFF  ON  POTATOES ! 

A  FARMER  FAVORS  IT. 

On  page  837  is  a  letter  from  James  M. 
Dunlap,  which  says:  “Would  not  the 
proposed  reduction  on  potatoes  from  25 
cents  to  10  cents  per  bushel,  as  proposed 
in  the  Wilson  bill,  practically  destroy 
profitable  potato  growing  in  this  coun¬ 
try?”  *  *  *  Your  reply  shows  clearly 
the  position  of  the  free  traders  on  the 
measure,  i  e.,  “that  the  proposed  duty 
was  lowered  in  order  to  prevent  very  high 
prices,  and  that  the  consumers  of  pota¬ 
toes,  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  a  low  price  will  benefit  more  peo- 
than  a  high  one.” 

Viewing  the  question  as  a  farmer  and 
from  a  farmer’s  standpoint,  the  above 
explanation  does  not  explain  as  clearly 
as  I  would  wish,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  :  While  high  prices  do  prevail  in 
some  years,  they  are  counterbalanced  by 
the  seasons  of  overproduction  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  only  by  the  closest  econ¬ 
omy  and  skillful  farming  that  the  crop 


is  a  paying  one,  on  the  average.  Granted 
that  the  lowest  cost  of  production  has 
nob  yet  been  reached,  the  present  and 
probable  future  cost  is  so  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  average  price  that,  with  the  tariff 
removed,  and  all  Europe  to  compete 
with,  most  of  the  potato  growers  in  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  seek  some 
other  employment.  Thus  thousands  of 
new  competitors  will  be  afloat  in  the 
farming  or  industrial  world,  crowding 
the  already  overcrowded  workingman 
still  farther  to  the  wall. 

Are  Tariffs  Just  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  even  if  the  above 
statement  be  true  it  is  not  right  or  just 
to  tax  one  man  to  help  support  another. 
But  why  not?  Do  not  all  persons  give  up 
certain  individual  rights,  and  pay  taxes 
when  living  in  a  community,  for  the 
general  welfare?  Are  not  all  taxes  laid  to 
benefit  the  majority?  Certainly  there  are 
many  individuals  who  could  complain 
about  the  injustice  of  the  ordinary  State, 
county,  road,  and  school  tax.  If  the 
bachelor  or  cripple  pay  yearly  a  road 
or  school  tax,  it  is  to  promote  the  gene¬ 
ral  welfare,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to 
be  indirectly  benefited,  even  though  he 
do  not  use  either  road  or  schools.  So 
where  the  tariff  is  a  tax,  (which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case — many  protected  articles 
selling  for  less  in  this  country  to  day 
than  in  England)  why  is  it  not  a  just  and 
wise  course  to  lay  such  a  tax  in  order  to 
promote  the  general  welfare?  It  seems 
very  short-sighted  to  take  each  article, 
and  say,  “The  consumers  of  this  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  producers,  and 
consequently  the  tariff  should  be  re¬ 
moved,”  for  if  by  so  doing  we  drive  the 
producers  out  of  business,  they  must 
compete  with  the  others,  and  will  add  to 
the  already  too  large  force  of  unemployed 
men.  We  are  all  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers — excepting  a  very  small  number 
(comparatively)  of  professional  men,  and 
if  by  paying  a  small  National  tax  per 
capita  we  are  enabled  to  do  a  thriving 
business,  it  seems  not  only  right,  but 
necessary  to  our  welfare,  just  as  the  State 
taxes  are  necessary. 

The  Potato  Tax  Light. 

In  this  case,  where  the  consumers  are 
so  largely  in  excess  of  the  producers, 
the  tax  per  capita  is  trifling,  and  yet 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  farmer,  for 
by  its  removal  he  will  be  driven  into 
new  employment,  and  have  less  money 
to  spend  on  manufactured  goods — thus 
causing  directly  many  workmen  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  A  lower 
price  to  the  consumer  does  not  always 
mean  prosperity;  it  may  where  evei  y  one 
has  a  fixed  income,  but  where  men  make 


their  bread,  higher  prices  mean  higher 
wages — and  just  here  is  the  keystone  of 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  America’s 
workmen  have  their  own  homes  (as  in 
Philadelphia). 

Ihe  purchasing  power  of  money  increases 
in  a  qeometrical  ratio  as  ihe  amount  in¬ 
creases.  For  instance,  if  a  workman 
lack,  say  a  dollar,  of  the  amount  needed 
to  buy  a  ton  of  coal  he  has  to  buy  at 
bucket  rates,  making  him  pay  for  about 
three  tons  by  the  time  he  has  used  one, 
whereas  if  he  had  had  the  extra  dollar 
he  would  have  saved  the  price  of  two 
tons.  This  again  applied  in  the  same 
way,  goes  on  piling  up  his  comforts.  A 
reduction  in  price  of  the  coal  per  ton  (by 
removing  the  tariff)  does  not  help  him, 
for  his  wages  are  also  reduced,  and  the 
same  ratio  preserved.  Statistics  seem  to 
show  that  that  locality  is  most  prosper¬ 
ous  which  has  the  most  sound  money  in 
circulation.  In  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  South,  cash  is  almost  unknown. 
Wages  are  nominally  50  cents  per  day,  a 
large  turkey  50  cents,  chickens  8  and  10 
cents,  while  wretched  calicoes  are  10  and 
12  cents  per  yard — which  could  not  be 
sold  here  for  five  ;  almost  all  business 
is  done  by  barter.  When  a  hotel  or  other 
enterprise  is  begun,  what  a  difference  is 
there  ! 

The  difference  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
natives  cannot  well  be  understood  unless 
it  be  seen.  Prices  of  labor  and  food  go 
up,  yet  the  general  welfare  is  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  they  were  low,  and  no 
one  had  any  money  to  spend  !  In  truth, 
it  is  but  a  miniature  object  lesson  of  what 
will  happen  to  us  if  theitariff  be  removed; 
prices  will  go  down,  but  what  will  that 
avail  us,  if  we  have  no  work  or  wages? 
If  to-day,  with  only  ourselves  to  compete 
with,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen 
are  starving  for  want  of  work,  what  will 
become  of  us  if  we  must  be  thrown  into 
competition  with  Europe  as  well,  where 
the  distress  is  far  greater  than  here,  bad 
though  it  may  be. 

GEORGE  RHYFEDD  FOULKE. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  Cold  Seems  a  Small  affair.  -  Most  people 
neglect  It.  Who  minds  it?  Yet  a  Cold  may  turn  to 
Consumption,  and  then  follows  almost  certain  death. 
—Better  take  a  cold  In  time  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  the  well-known  standard  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis 
and  ail  Pulmonary  Complaints,  and  your  Cold  will 
disappear,  as  well  as  all  apprehension  of  danger.— 
Adv. 


JSBtab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  fissj. 

K.  y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  BrockYllle,  OoU 


A  fine  Uk  (;old  plv 
Ud  watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  tbU  out  aod  send  it  to  us  with 
your  full  uame  and  address,  aod  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  tiuisbed  watches 
by  express  for  exaininatiou,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  In  appearance  to 
any|.25.(Hi (Fold  watch  pay  ouraauiple 
price, |3.5U, and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  cun  ret  urn  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  it  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  Une  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  *>0  davH  onlv.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’G 
&  8MPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  DL 


-  - 

COOLEY  CREAMER 

Continues  to  Lead  the  Van. 

It  was  Awarded  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  of  Highest  Merit 

At  the  WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO, 

AND  BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE 


COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS 


Scored  the  Highest  Number  of  Points  Through 
all  the  Series  of  Tests, 

Showing  that  for  Finest  Product  it 

Still  Leads  the  WORLD 
-  as  it  did  at  Paris,  in  1889. 

Made  in  all  sizes  tor  Dairies  and  Farm  Creameries* 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  FREE  TO  ALL. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt, 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  at  work  in  the  field,  doing  the  entire  Work  of  Marking,  Furrowing,  Dropping 

and  Covering,  all  In  One  Operation. 

Plants  six  to  eight  acres  per  day.  Distributes  Fertilizer.  Plants  Corn,  Beans,  Ensilage,  etc.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

‘‘THE  POTATO  GROWERS’  FRIEND.” 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Potato  Machinery. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Big  Pig. — Wm.  Green,  of  this  place, 
has  just  killed  a  Berkshire-Chester  White 
pig,  293  days  old,  which  dressed  471 
pouuds.  D.  J.  H. 

Wells  Center,  N.  Y. 

Killing  Grubs. — I  have  often  seen  in¬ 
quiries  for  a  remedy  for  grubs  in  cattle’s 
backs,  but  none  has  been  given  so  good 
as  I  used  to  practice  when  a  boy.  With  a 
brad-awl  puncture  the  grub  and  it  dies 
and  shrinks,  and  in  a  few  days  is  crowded 
out  so  that  it  is  easily  removed. 

Otsego,  Wis.  G.  w.  T. 

Accommodating  Cows. — I  often  see  re¬ 
ference  made  to  trouble  in  getting  cattle 
to  eat  dry  corn  stalks  without  waste, 
without  starving  them  to  it.  My  cattle 
eat  mine  clean  while  feeding  them,  ex¬ 
cept  on  pasture.  They  always  have  all 
the  hay  they  want,  and  then  only  what 
stalks  they  want,  and  they  always  want 
all  I  have  for  them  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Cattle  like  a  variety,  and  will 
choose  a  dry  corn  stalk  butt,  in  preference 
to  the  best  of  hay.  r.  h  w. 

Bartlett,  N.  Y. 

That  Mare’s  Tongue. — On  page  4  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  E.  L.  S.,  wants  to  know 
how  to  prevent  his  mare  from  putting 
her  tongue  out  over  the  bit.  Tell  him  to 
take  a  piece  of  sole  leather,  not  too 
heavy,  7  inches  long  by  23^  wide,  shave 
in  the  middle  so  as  to  make  it  pliable, 
lap  it  around  a  common  straight  bit 
bringing  the  ends  together,  and  sew  fast. 
Let  this  go  back  in  her  mouth  and  she 
can’t  get  her  tongue  over  the  bit. 

w.  J.  MC  F. 

Keep  the  Tongue  Down. — E.  L.  S  , 
speaks  of  having  a  young  mare  that  car¬ 
ries  her  tongue  over  the  bit  and  asks  how 
to  correct  the  habit.  Let  him  try  this 
method  which  I  know  to  be  effective. 
On  the  top  of  an  ordinary  bit  have  an 
arch-shaped  piece  of  very  heavy  steel 
wire  securely  so'dered.  The  arch  should 
slant  backward  towards  the  throat  con¬ 
siderably  and  should  be  of  the  proper  size 
and  shape  so  as  to  prevent  her  from 
throwing  her  tongue  over  the  bit  and 
yet  not  touch  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  By 
using  judgment  one  may  see  how  it 
should  be  made  to  be  most  effective.  -  It 
is  certainly  worth  while  to  at  least  try 
to  cure  an  animal  of  this  habit. 

Mt.  Riga,  N.  Y.  E.  h.  b. 

What  Is  Gluten  Meal  ? — I  am  feeding 
it  to  fowls,  one-third  gluten  meal,  two 
thirds  middlings.  I  thought  it  was  corn 
meal  minus  the  starch.  Your  answer  to 
F.  E  R.,  page  875,  leads  me  to  think  it 
is  something  else.  p.  h. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

An8. — This  feed  (sold  under  various 
names)  is  a  by-product  of  the  factories 
where  glucose  sugar  or  syrup  is  made 
from  corn.  The  grain  is  soaked  in  water 
for  many  hours  and  then  run  through 
stones  which  rub  off  the  husk  and  germ 
and  beat  up  the  starch  and  gluten.  The 
latter  are  sifted  through  cloth  and  run 
into  large  tanks.  The  starch  settles  to 
the  bottom,  being  heavier,  and  the  gluten 
is  taken  off  the  top,  dried  and  sacked  for 
shipment.  As  sold  it  contains  some  of 
the  starch  (it  not  being  possible  to  make 
a  perfect  separation)  and  much  of  the  oil 
or  fat.  It  is  a  strong  feed  and  must  be 
fed  with  moderation. 

Clover  Hay  and  “Heaves.” — I  would 
say  in  reply  to  the  editorial  on  page  8  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  clover  hay  for 
horses,  that  properly  cut  and  cured  clover 
hay  will  not  produce  heaves  in  horses. 
The  fact  is  evident,  though,  that  clover 
is  not  an  easy  hay  to  cure  properly,  as  a 
light  shower,  or  even  a  dew,  will  discolor 
it  and  make  it  dusty.  This  dust  is  pecu¬ 
liar  and  natural  to  clover,  is  very  aggra¬ 
vating  to  a  well  developed  case  of  heaves, 
and  may  cause,  even  in  a  healthy  animal, 
pronounced  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Almost  invariably,  a  discontinuance  of 
feeding  clover  and  a  dose  of  salts  will  re¬ 
store  the  horse  to  its  usual  health.  To 
avoid  the  unfavorable  consequences  of 
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feeding  clover  hay  that  is  dusty,  and  se¬ 
cure  its  valuable  nutritive  qualities,  it 
should  be  run  through  a  cutter,  moist¬ 
ened,  and  the  feed  sprinkled  thereon, 
using  good  Timothy  hay  or  oat  straw  as 
a  dry  fodder.  A  continuous  diet  of  clover 
hay  is  not  desirable,  neither  would  be 
one  of  oat  straw,  but  they  can  be  used  to 
greit  advantage  to  the  feeder,  who  buys 
all  of  his  horse  feed,  or  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  sell  an  extra  ton  or  so  of  good 
hay.  The  horses  will  do  enough  better 
to  pay  for  the  extra  work  of  cutting  and 
mixing  the  clover.  m.  t.  w. 

Sheep  That  Eat  Wool. — I  purchased 
a  number  of  sheep  at  the  Jersey  City 
stockyards.  Shortly  after  their  arrival 
here,  they  were  attacked  with  distemper, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  a  natural  result  due 
to  climatic  change.  The  distemper  seems 
much  improved.  At  the  present  time 
some  of  the  sheep  have  a  habit  of  biting 
a  portion  of  the  wool  from  their  backs. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  cause,  or  sug^-est  any  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease  ?  w.  B.  c. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  habit  of  eating  the  wool  is 
usuaHy  a  symptom  of  indigestion.  In 
such  cases  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  diet  and  care  of  the  sheep, 
with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  and  removing  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
digestion,  and  improving  the  general 
condition.  The  feeding  of  a  mixture  of 
chalk  and  salt  will  usually  correct  the 
habit.  This  may  be  fed  either  on  the 
fodder,  a  half  tablespoonful  to  each 
sheep  daily,  or  placed  where  the  sheep 
can  lick  it  at  will.  p.  l.  kilborne. 


FRENCH  GOACHERS  AND 
reheren  Horses. 

Purebred  stock  all  aj?c3, 
at  prices  to  suit  every 
pureha.scr.to  close  estate 

Of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

SeTi<l  for  Oir<Milar. 

ElMWCODSTOCKFiRM 

E.  S.  AKIN,  Executor. 


KA.KE 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

■will  produce  more  actual  results  than  n  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


[KEEPERS  firofp??, 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  n  P  P  CIIDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog.  efUl-C  OUriLICw 
’FUKK.  A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


FINE  CUT  CLOVER  HAY 

For  Poultry.  In  sacks  ready  to  ship.  Just  the  thing 
to  make  hens  lay.  Write  for  price.  W.  K.  MANDB- 
VILLE,  Brockton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


HENS  PAY 


1*3  to  W6  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information. 

F.  GRUNDV,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


Some  Good  Jerseys  — Here  are  some 
records  showing  the  sort  of  cows  kept  by 
Miller  &  Sibley : 

Esclarmonde  59509,  for  the  seven  days  ending  July 
27, 189.T,  gave  a  total  of  251  pounds  8  ounces  of  milk, 
which  made  17  pounds  4  ounces  of  butter  She 
weighs  1,000  pounds,  and  was  dropped  March  17,  1889. 
Her  sire  Is  Dalton  20117  (a  son  of  Stoke  Pcgls  5th 
5987),  and  her  dam  Vernon  Beauty  50687.  She  Is  a  full 
sister  of  Vernon  Dolly  52284,  who  has  a  test  of  21 
pounds  for  T.  L.  Flood,  D.  D. 

Snow  Bank  75184,  for  seven  days  ending  August  13, 
1893,  gave  193  pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  16  pounds 
8  ounces  of  butter.  She  weighs  900  pounds,  and  was 
dropped  September  5,  1890.  Her  sire  Is  Ida’s  Rioter 
of  St  I.,  13656,  and' her  dam  Rho  A.  Pcgls  392C9  by 
Stoke  Pogts  5th  5987. 


nA  I 

The  Moat  Perfect 
INCUBATOR  MADE 
Quick  and  certain  ;  Hatch< 
every  egg  that  a  hen  cou: 
hatch;  Regulatesltselfaut. 
matically;  Reduces  the  coi 
of  poultry  raising  to  a  min 
iBUiD.  .Best  in  every  way- 
lowest  in  price.  Send  fc 
Illus.  Catalogue.  SIMPLE 
HATCHER  CQ.  QUtNCV  DU 


$20-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. 


Make  your  poultry  pay 
ORE  your  wheat. 
ONEY  refunded,  if  this 
Incithatordoes  not  hatch  as 
well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
4*.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 
BUOKKYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
bPRINGFIKLI),  OHIO. 


Ribbon’s  Matilda  66109,  for  the  seven  days  ending 
October  18,  1893,  gave  202  pounds  8  ounces  of  milk, 
which  yielded  16  pounds  4  ounces  of  butter.  She  was 
rather  thin  la  flesh  at  the  time,  weighs  but  800 
pounds,  and  was  dropped  December  7,  1888.  Her  sire 
Is  Matilda  4th’s  Son  20214,  and  her  dam  Ribbon  of  St. 
Lambert  .39450. 


i NCUBATORS ! 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  PKE.MIUMS. 

Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Ribbon  of  St.  Lambert  for  the  seven  days  ending 
October  2»,  1893,  gave  206  pounds  of  milk,  which 
yielded  18  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter.  She  weighs  960 
pounds,  and  was  dropped  April  2,  1885.  Her  sire  Is 
Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656,  and  her  dam  Ribbon’s 
Fawn  26907. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  ohespMtt  for 
raising  chicks ;  40  first  premiums  ;  1,000 
teatimonisle ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574,  Cardington,  0. 


Mamie  H.  Pogls  57050,  for  seven  days  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  10, 1893  gave  193  pounds  8  ounces  of  milk,  which 
yielded  16  pounds  14  ounces  of  butter.  Sne  weighs 
925  pounds,  and  was  dropped  March  5, 1889.  Her  sire 
Is  Buffer’s  Hugo  Pogls  15315,  and  her  dam  Is  Lady 
Perfection  32116,  the  latter  a  grandaughter  of  Stoke 
Pogls  5th  5987. 


*'‘**^*^*^'*^*^*^^S  FOR  SALK.  -  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Cochins  and 
Langsnans  are  my  specialties.  Circular  with  price 
list  free.  HY.  C.  ECKERT,  Belleville,  Illinois 


PFIfIN  K»K8,  *1 

I  uivin  uuiiivo  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  TUB  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovjeb  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MAOHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tW~  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


K  C  N'ST  O  M 

DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

THE  MOST  HUMANE.  HAFID 
JHlRAfilX  KNirC  ON  TflE  MAfUCir  ' 
rOR  DCttORNINOPURPOSCi.AMDiaMADD 
W  or  rARMCM  AHD  QAEfTMCn 


SEND-  FOR  CIRCULAR 

MCBROSIUS.  COCHRANVILLE.PA 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

CUTSTAL  LAKB  FARM.  HlOII-CLASS  I 
Holstein-Fhiksians,  Ravenna,  O.  ( 

“  Have  used  ‘  Injectlo  Vaginal’  with  great  success, 
every  animal  so  far.  getting  with  calf  that  we  have 
used  It  on.”  W.  U.  Dkonbekokn,  Manager. 

Book  Free.  MOORE  IIROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

The  SweepstakcH  Dairy  Dreed  at  the  World’s 
Fair  Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 


Ida  Marigold  32615,  Bred  by  Miller  &  Sihlky. 

Her  World’s  Fair  Record  Is  Sweepstakes  Prize  In 
Jersey  Show  King;  Sweepstakes  Prize  In  Cheese  Con¬ 
test  (three  breeds);  Highest  Butter  Record  for  the 
7  days  ending  July  1  (throe  breeds);  Highest  Single- 
Day  Jeney  Milk  Record;  Greatest  Total  Milk  Record 
(all  tests  May  11— September  27)  of  any  cow  now 
living  of  the  “Best  Five  Cows  of  any  Breed” 
(Jerseys).  Greatest  net  profit  of  any  cow  now  living 
for  the  combined  periods  of  the  U-day  Cheese  Con¬ 
test  and  90-day  Butter  Contest  (three  breeds). 

16  daughters  of  Miller  &  Sibley’s  Dull  Ida’s  Rioter 
of  St.  L,  13656  (the  sire  of  Ida  Marigold)  tested  for 
batter,  average  over  19  pound.s  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk  records 
In  Jersey  breed  held  by  our  Herd. 

Our  specialty  just  now  is  choice  cows  in  calf  to 
Ida  s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  In  general,  no  animal  less  than 
$200.  No  Inferior  ones  offered.  Inferior  ones  are 
dearest  In  the  end.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write 
for  what  you  want,  or  come  ana  see.  Inspection  and 
comparison  Invited. 

Mention  this  Paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  i’ranklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21^0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  B.  Bkbc'k,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MAUCELLU8  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


DON’T  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  reliable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World’s  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  H.,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Batter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  batter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co..  Potsdam,  N.  Y.—Adv. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  Ir  a  1 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  am 
male.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  iSli.OO. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


ennO  PUCAD  From  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
LuUO  unLMri  Poultry,  of  the  most  noted  prize 
~  winning  strains.  Stamp  for  fine 

Illustrated  catalogue.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  yon  circulars,  giving  the 
Wemderful  Show  Uecord  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  4(X)  head  for  sale. 


JJJeraey  Rod  and  Poland  Cl 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughl 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hum 

8.  WT8MITIL'<jS?irru,rvlllt 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  nmv  shipped  397  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50C.  LAWKORD  BROS..  Baltimore,  Md. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  tb.em  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  -with  jfreat  record*. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WAMT  AND  SAVE:  TIME. 
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The  country’s  father  ne'er  himself 
On  tishlnK  jaunts  did  hie; 

ITe  realized  ’twas  useless,  for 
He  couldn’t  tell  a  l\e.— Detroit  Tribune. 


FOR  PAMPHLETS.  NO  €HARC,iE. 

For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  VE«ETABLE  MANURE, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 


“  Don't  talk  to  me,”  said  the  lettuce 
to  the  turnip.  “  I  have  a  heart  and  you 
haven’t.”  “I  don’t  see  ho-sv  that  can 
he,”  replied  the  turnip.  “  You  never 
ffet  mashed,  and  I  do.” — Life. 

“Why  is  a  man  who  takes  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  The  R  N.-Y.  like  a  policeman?” 
said  the  bookkeep.-r.  Rut  the  editor 
gave  it  up.  “  Because  he’s  a  club-raiser,” 
murmured  the  bookkeeper,  as  he  dodged 
the  mucilage  bottle. 

“  The  little  mermaids  and  merhoys 
never  have  any  snow  under  the  ocean, 
do  they,  mamma?”  said  .Jacky.  “No, 
dear.”  “I  suppose  instead  of  snowball 
fights  they  have  fishball  fights,  eh  ?  ”  said 
Jacky. — Harper's  Young  People. 

Exciteh  Husband  (rushing  in  with 
telegram):  “Claribel,  an  old  uncle  of 
mine  has  died  and  left  me  a  fortune  of 
$100,000  !”  Joyful  Wife  :  “  I  am  so  glad, 
Henry  !  We  can  get  a  new  clothes  basket 
now,  can’t  we  ?  ” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“There’s  an  act  of  affection,”  said 
young  Jimpsy  as  he  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  coral  lips,  “  The  really  best 


THE  MAPE8  CARRAOE  MANURE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
heavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 

For  Fruit  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits;  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  have  been  described  in  The  Rubal  New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1893.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberly  Si.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  be  grown,  etc. 


STRAP 
.  »  LOOP. 


FROHT 

PIECE. 


WHO  USE  THE  LATEST  AND  ] 
MOST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY' 

CWTAWAV  HARROW  j 

MAS  IMPROVEMENTS  | 

PECULIAR  TO  ITS  SELF  i 

send  for  Ciroulo-r  and  | 
see.  luhaf  it  iuill  do  FOR  IFOt/  \ 
IT’S  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET.  | 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


/i/GGANUM,  COt//V.  "ig  CLlFF  STREET 


plays  have  three  acts,  George,”  said  the 
fair  young  woman,  looking  up  at  him 
without  b’in’iing. — Chicago  llecord. 

The  lady  had  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the 
statement  of  the  dairyman.  “  Madam,” 
he  said,  indignantly,  “  my  reputation 
rests  upon  my  butter.”  “  Well,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  testily,  “you  needn’t  get  ugly 
about  it.  The  foundation  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  it  up  forever.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


PiSirvniBUiCiujS 

In  WTltlnK  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  new-Yorkkr 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  AVHOI.es AT.K  rilIOES,I)eliverf‘<l  EllEE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  <t  SAVE  SliiHlIeiiicu’s 
prollts.  In  use  f>  I  yeai-s.  Kndoi-sed  by  OraiiRe  &  Fanners’ 
Alliiiuce.  I/>w  priee-i  wil  Burjirise  .you.  Wrlle  for  samples. 
0.  W.  INQEKSOLL,  ‘24  G  I’ljmoutU  St.,  Brooklyn,  N, \. 


A  pbacticai.  everyday 


6REATA'MHi)(^ 


containing  over  2, 5(K) 
r*  ndn  te.stoil  reel pes.  320 


Hw  M  poges,  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

Ki^^fbeWATCH-OLOCK 

the  grontast  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
addres-s  Tl.e  OUEAT  AMERICATV  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  54S7.  New  Yoi  te  City,  N.  Y. 


If  you  watt  to  use  or  sell 

fllLllBLl  l[IITIlll[IIS 

For  Potatoes  and  all  others  crops, 

SEND  FOB  CIHCUI.AH  TO 

D.  H.  FOSTER,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

General  Pales  Aeent  for 
READ  hEUTlLIZEK  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
Aaenls  Wanter]  in  unc coupled  territory. 

Mention  this  paper 


FflR  QAI  F  —Baled  Hay  and  Straw.  But 
run  OHL.C..  direct  and  save  money.  Ad¬ 
dress  JONES  &  PENBY.  Radnor.  Ohio. 


Strip  Tissue  C’  oth  Mender  for  8c  Circulars. 
C.  K.  WOOD.  P.  O.  Box  114T,  New  York. 


The  Highest  Award 
in  the  World, 

Is  the  unqualified  approval  of  every  customer.  Our 
fence  has  won  at  every  Fair  or  Exposition  where 
entered,  but  what  does  a  practical  farmer  care  for 
that  ?  'I'he  fighting  quadiles  of  a  soldier  are  proven 
on  the  field  o.f  battle,  not  on  dress  parade. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  OO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


rflD  I  rinrOC  American  Wonder, 

rUn  LtnULnu.  R.  N.-Y.  N0.2,  R.  Blush.  victor 
Rose  at  12.50  per  barrel.  List  of  varieties  tree. 

A.  T.  LAN  s  ,  Victor,  N.  Y 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

EXPANSIVE  I  DOUBLE  I  THOUSANDS 
BUCKETS.  I  ACTING.  I  IN  USE. 

Largest  Pump  and  Hay 
Works  in  The  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  i  .  r  BUCKET  p - 

Write  for  Particulars.  Prices,  etc. 


F.  E.  MYERS  &.  BRO. 


Ashland.  O 


Farm  at  Auction  Sale.  I 

The  farm  of  160  acres,  214  miles  from  Waterloo.  ■' 
formerly  owned  by  James  llailsted,  at  Waterloo,  I 
N  y.,  will  be  sold  bv  auction  February  1.  1894.  First-] 
class  buildings.  For  particulars  address 
FREDERICK  L  MANNING,  L  Executors,  | 

JAMES  C.  IIALLSIED,  l  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  London-purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
Hy  turning  the  crank  a  vclorae  of  powder  Is  lorced 
tbrougb  the  tube.  It  Is  simple,  durable  and  cheap. 
Price,  complete,  $7.00;  allowance  for  exp  eseage. 
Send  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


-SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,- 

RECEIVE  FROM  THE 


Wr^^’s  Columbian  Exposition 

7-AWARDS-7 

The  Largest  Number  Conferred  upon  any  Tlow  Manufacturer. 


Level  Land  Plows, 
Hill-Side  Plows, 
Sulky  Plows 
Gang  Plows, 
Contractors’  Plows, 


Hand  Cultivators, 

Riding  Cutivators, 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 

Horse  Hay  Forks  and  Carriers, 
Road  Scrapers. 


Agents  wanted  in  ail  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 


MATVRB'8  OWN  FEBTILIZBK. 

CANADA  * 

UNLBACHSD  Hifl  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THB  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENGINES.  -YlL 


Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York.  Pa. 
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WOMAN  IN  POTATOES  AS  WELL  AS  POLITICS. 

WHAT  COLORADO'S  NEW  VOTERS  CAN  DO. 

A  Big  Potato  Ranch  Visited. 

I  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  now  locally  famous 
potato  farm  of  the  James  Brothers,  seven  miles  from 
Greeley,  a  farm  of  160  acres,  watered  by  an  irrigating 
ditch,  the  water  being  taken  from  the  South  Platte 
River.  Once  on  the  ground  it  was  learned  that  the 
farm  belonged  to  the  mother  and  not  to  the  brothers. 
We  men  must  now  be  just  to  Colorado  women,  if  we 
never  were  before,  because  they  are  voters  now,  thank 
God. 

Years  ago,  the  James  family  left  old  England  and 
went  to  Australia,  but  the  conditions  were  new,  and 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  spend  a  fortune  there.  After 
the  return  to  England  the  husband  died,  leaving  the 
mother  and  the  four  sons  to  battle  with  life  as  best 
they  might.  They  had  relatives  in  the  United  States 
and  hither  they  came  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
But  two  of  the  hoys  were  delicate,  and  Mrs.  James 
said  that  a  great 
city  was  not  a  good 
place  to  bring  up 
boys,  so  she  came 
west  and  bought 
this  farm,  situated 
close  to  a  railroad , 
and  ‘  ‘  under  ditch  ” 
as  we  say  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Mrs.  James 
paid  some  money 
on  the  farm  and 
went  in  debt  for 
the  rest.  All  but 
one  acre  could  be 
farmed,  and  that 
one  acre  was  low 
and  wet  during  the 
irrigation  season. 

When  the  family 
came  to  the  farm, 
some  plowing  had 
been  done  and 
there  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  dugout. 

The  purchase 
price  for  farm  and 
some  tools  was 
$4,500,  or  about 
$25  per  acre. 

That  was  not  a 
bad  move,  for  the 
crops  this  season 
are  worth  some¬ 
thing  like  $8,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  offer  of  $100  per  acre  would 
buy  the  farm  to-day.  Other  people  in  this  potato 
region  have  sold  farms  at  $125  per  acre.  And  yet,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mormon  exodus  and  the  Pike’s  Peak  excite¬ 
ment,  tens  of  thousands  of  wealth  seekers,  passed 
within  sight  of  this  land,  and  never  once  thought  of  it 
as  anything  but  a  part  of  the  Great  American  Desert, 
doomed  to  lie  waste  forever.  I  often  wonder  if  there 
are  not  many  other  surprises,  right  under  the  eyes  of 
American  wealth  seekers ! 

Lived  “Pretty  Near”  for  a  Time. 

It  was  nine  years  ago  that  Mrs.  James  and  her  four 
boys  aged,  10,  15,  18  and  23  came  to  the  dugout  on  this 
new  farm.  It  was  their  very  first  attempt  at  farming, 
and  as  the  mother  says,  they  lived  “  pretty  near”  for 
a  while,  being  so  much  in  debt,  and  she  pointed  out 
to  the  boys,  that  as  soon  as  they  were  out  oi  debt  they 
would  get  along  much  better.  William  James  said  to 
me  that  however  hard  the  times  and  low  the  price  of 
wheat,  he  and  his  family  could  stand  it  better  than 


most  farmers,  because  they  had  no  help  to  pay.  The 
present  price  of  wheat  is  38  cents  per  bushel,  but 
theirs  is  still  in  the  granary,  held  for  better  times. 
“  If  we  had  hired  help,  I  don’t  suppose  it  would  have 
paid  the  expense  of  raising,”  said  one  of  the  young 
men. 

On  the  farm  is  a  potato  dugout,  63  x  37  feet  with 
9-foot  posts,  with  a  road  running  around  it,  and  many 
spouts  into  which  to  pour  the  potatoes.  There  are 
two  sets  of  double  doors,  where  the  wagons  back  in. 
These  were  ajar  and  the  thermometers  showed  that 
the  temnerature  was  only  two  degrees  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  There  were  between  7,000  and  8.000  bushels 
of  potatoes.  Rural  New-Yorkers,  Pearls  and  Rose 
Seedlings. 

Manured  Only  witli  Alfalfa. 

William  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  new  way  of 
farming  inaugurated  five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bliss 
first  turned  under  Alfalfa  stubble  and  secured  a 
phenomenal  yield  of  potatoes.  Last  spring,  the 
brothers  had  35  acres  of  Alfalfa  sod  to  turn  under. 


and  it  was  a  hard  job.  Three  1,600-pound  horses  found 
it  a  hard  pull,  for  the  ground  was  full  of  tough  roots 
from  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  plow  share,  made  soft  and  with  a  thin  saw  edge, 
often  dressed  with  a  file,  did  the  business.  These 
numerous  roots  keep  the  ground  from  packing,  a  very 
important  thing  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and 
also  bring  up  plant  food  from  the  subsoil  to  the  pota¬ 
toes.  The  Alfalfa  roots  descend  many  feet,  and  our 
farmers  find  it  a  godsend  in  this  country. 

On  May  20  planting  commenced.  The  very  best 
seed  was  bought.  In  the  case  of  Pearls,  small  pota¬ 
toes  of  compact  form  and  of  rough  skin,  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  were  used.  The  potatoes  were  cut 
and  the  yellow-fleshed  ones  thrown  aside,  as  these  are 
deteriorating.  The  planting  is  done  with  a  planter, 
the  rows  being  three  feet  two  inches  apart,  and  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.  A  piece  of  potato  is  dropped  by 
the  machine  every  21  inches.  Two  or  three  men  are 
cutting  all  the  time,  and  from  five  to  nine  acres  are 
planted  in  a  day. 


It  was  thought  best  to  plant  only  as  much  land  as 
had  been  in  Alfalfa — 35  acres — and  to  cultivate  that  in 
the  very  best  manner.  The  stand  was  very  even,  and 
the  bugs  were  scarce.  Irrigation  commenced  July  12, 
followed  by  cultivation.  Water  was  allowed  to  run 
in  the  rows  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  potatoes 
were  irrigated  eight  times,  once  each  week. 

How  the  Crop  Panned  Out. 

Digging  commenced  the  first  Monday  in  October,  a 
Dowden  potato  digger  being  used,  which  turned  out 
two  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  Not  having  storage  room 
for  the  whole  crcp,  15  car-loads  were  sold  direct  from 
the  field,  at  45  cents  per  bushel.  The  whole  crop  was 
7,143  sacks,  150  of  which  were  saved  for  seed.  The 
sacks  hold  nearly  two  bushels  each,  so  at  the  present 
selling  price,  the  crop  was  worth  $6,428.  Mrs.  James 
remarked  that  she  liked  the  plan  best  of  selling  right 
from  the  field,  although  some  predict  that  the  spring 
price  will  be  much  greater  than  the  present  one.  She 
furnishes  everything,  land,  water,  seed,  tools,  animals 

and  feed,  and  gives 
her  sons  one-half. 
“It  is  nice  to  be 
out  of  debt,”  she 
said. 

Two  stacks  of 
Alfalfa  contain 
about  100  tons, 
which  this  year  is 
scarce,  because  so 
many  turned  it 
under  for  potatoes. 
It  is  now  worth 
$6  per  ton  in  the 
stack. 

I  presume  that 
the  potato  farmers 
of  this  vicinity  are 
as  well  off  as  any 
class  of  people  in 
the  country.  The 
grip  of  hard  times 
is  not  very  much 
felt  here.  Pota¬ 
toes  bring  a  fair 
price,  and  there 
are  from  4,000  to 
5,000  car-loads 
about  Greeley. 

O.  HOWARD. 

R.  N.-Y.— A  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  field  is 
shown  at  Fig.  17. 
Every  other  row 
has  been  dug  and 
picked  up.  Notice  how  level  the  field  is  ?  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  irrigate  properly.  The  potato 
business  is  assuming  immense  proportions  in  this 
region.  Conditions  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favorable, 
and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  a  good,  paying 
crop  every  year  seems  assured.  With  potatoes  worth 
more,  bushel  for  bushel,  than  wheat,  the  question  of 
the  most  profitable  crop  should  be  easy  to  answer. 
Machinery  can  be  used  on  these  level  plains  in  every 
stage  of  the  work  from  planting  to  digging,  so  that 
the  crop  may  be  produced  as  easily  and  even  more 
cheaply,  bushel  for  bushel,  than  wheat.  To  be  sure 
it  cannot  be  held  from  year  to  year  as  the  wheat  crop 
may,  but  this  is  really  in  its  favor.  The  price  of 
potatoes  will  have  to  fall  to  a  pretty  low  figure  to  be 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  demand  is  likely  to 
increase,  and  transportation  facilities  to  improve,  so 
that  the  outlet  for  the  crop  will  grow  larger.  The 
future  of  potato  growing  in  that  region  does,  indeed, 
look  bright,  and  the  potato  instead  of  wheat  will 
have  to  be  crowned  king.  Long  live  King  Potato  ! 


AcColorado  Woman's  Potato  Field.  Every  Alternate  Row  Dug.  Fig.  17. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  books  now 
before  the  public  is  T.  B.  Terry’s  new 
volume  “Our  Farming.”  This  book  is 
a  fair  and  interesting  statement  of  the 
farm  trials  and  triumphs  that  befell  Mr. 
Terry.  We  sell  it  for  $2,  or  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  one  year  at  $2.75. 

What  They  5ay. 

What  Air.s  thk  Ducks  ? — I  lost  several  ducks  late 
last  fall.  Can  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  or  some  of  its  readers  tell 
me  what  ailed  them  ?  They  lost  their  appetites,  drank 
water  constantly,  in  a  week  or  so  lost  the  use  of  their 
legs  and  in  another  week  died.  F.  m.  w. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  say  the  duck  experts  ? 

Saving  Poultky  Droppings  — A.  T.  J.  asks  in  a 
recent  Rurai.  how  to  save  droppings  from  his  hens. 
I  have  found  this  plan  to  he  a  good  one :  Place  the 
roosts  in  tiers,  the  lowest  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  next  18  inches  to  the  rear  and  12  to  18  inches 
higher,  so  continuing  for  whatever  number  of  perches 
the  house  will  hold  or  the  number  of  hens  require. 
Beneath  the  perches  and  about  12  inches  from  them, 
place  a  platform  of  light  boards  ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
incline  make  a  platform  18  inches  wide  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  perches.  Put  a  three-inch 
edging  on  this  platform,  and  leave  one  end  open. 
Sprinkle  the  platforms,  both  the  inclined  beneath  the 
roosts  and  the  level  one  on  to  which  it  discharges, 
with  plaster,  road  dirt  or  any  dry  material.  The 
droppings  fall  upon  the  incline,  roll  down  upon  the 
level,  and  can  be  scraped  into  a  barrel  placed  under 
the  open  end,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
space  beneath  the  roosts  and  platform  is  thus  kept 
clean  as  a  dusting  or  feeding  place,  and  the  space  be¬ 
neath  the  narrow  level  platform  may  be  utilized  for 
nest  boxes.  This  plan  is  cleanly  and  greatly  econo¬ 
mizes  space.  CHAs.  p.  augur. 

Cow  Peas  in  South  Jersey. — J.  H.,  Bridgeport,  N. 
J,,  asks,  on  page  4,  about  cow  peas  for  south  Jersey.  I 
live  in  tidewater  Virginia,  the  home  of  the  cow  pea, 
and  the  soil  he  describes  is  exactly  suited  to  it,  as  the 
pea  loves  heat  and  revels  in  dry  weather.  He  should 
not  sow  earlier  than  J une  1.  I  have  known  a  crop 
here,  sown  in  May  and  followed  by  a  long,  cold,  rainy 
spell,  to  fail  entirely,  scarcely  a  pea  coming  up.  Any 
time  from  June  1  to  July  15  will  do,  about  June  20 
being  the  best  time.  From  13^  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  put  in  with  the  drill  is  best ;  but  the  Acme,  or 
any  good  harrow,  especially  the  disc  or  spading  har¬ 
row,  will  put  them  in  nicely  on  freshly  plowed  ground. 
If  the  land  has  been  plowed  some  time  and  is  getting 
foul,  they  should  be  plowed  in  shallow  with  single 
plows,  and  the  land  harrowed.  I  had  a  splendid  fal¬ 
low  last  year  put  in  with  a  common,  square,  iron  tooth 
harrow.  After  I  had  sowed  the  peas  and  before  the 
man  could  finish  harrowing,  there  came  a  very  heavy 
rain,  and  before  the  ground  got  dry  enough  for  the 
team,  the  peas  had  come  up  so  that  they  were  not  har¬ 
rowed  at  all ;  this  piece  made  quite  a  good  fallow, 
though  scarcely  half  so  good  as  that  harrowed.  The 
trouble  with  peas  is  that  they  are  so  hard  to  cover  with 
a  harrow  and  likely  to  be  washed  up  by  rains  ;  fowls 
and  birds  are  also  very  fond  of  them.  He  should  plow 
the  peas  under  when  the  first  dry  peas  appear  and  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  fit  for  table  use,  or  he  could  let 
them  ripen  and  run  down  with  hogs.  No  other  crop 
can  follow  peas  to  be  plowed  under  the  same  fall ; 
but  J.  H.  might  try  rye  that  should  get  about  two  feet 
high  by  the  first  of  the  next  May,  and  would  do  well 
for  corn.  I  don’t  know  about  sweet  potatoes.  Tell 
L  B.  Pierce  to  try  peas  in  his  orchard  in  a  small  way. 

Aylett,  Va.  o.  o.  g. 

Silo  As  a  “Hot  Box.” — I  note  the  editorial  comment 
on  page  868  on  the  suggestions  given  E.  G.  S.,  page 
864  as  to  feeding  his  cows,  and  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y 
that  the  “hot  box”  pays,  if  only  it  be  built  big  enough 
to  hold  about  100  tons  and  filled  with  husked  or 
unhusked  corn  stalks  at  a  time  when  they  contain  the 
best  feeding  elements  and  ability  to  heat  the  contents 
of  the  box  without  the  aid  of  hot  water  at  the  time  of 
feeding.  I  do  not  read  that  Mr.  Talcott  advocates  the 
small  heating  box  as  a  substitute  for  the  silo,  but  as 
an  improvement  on  his  former  methods  It  certainly 
was  a  great  improvement,  although  he  wore  out  a  new 
hired  man  each  year  during  the  20  years  of  its  use, 
and  the  feed,  at  best,  made  but  “a  poor  kind  of  ensil¬ 
age.”  As  “a  cheap  substitute”  for  the  silo,  the  small 
steaming  box  seems  to  be  like  a  great  many  other 
cheap  substitutes  for  good  things.  Its  cheapness  is 
quite  expensive  ;  so  say  Mr.  Talcott’s  figures,  which 
show  that  it  cost  him  from  S15  to  320  to  winter  a  cow 
by  that  system,  while  with  his  modern  silos  the  cost 
is  less  than  310.  A  difference  which,  on  six  to  ten 


cows  would  pay  for  a  silo  in  one  winter.  As  a  make¬ 
shift  for  present  needs,  however,  the  small  hot  box 
might  save  its  price  in  feed,  if  compared  with  the  still 
older  method  mentioned  by  Mr.  Talcott ;  but  its  long 
continued  use  would  prove  a  burden  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  a  50  or  100-ton  silo. 

To  say  that  ensilage  undoubtedly  has  value  as  a 
cattle  food,  is  a  very  mild  endorsement  of  its  good 
qualities.  It  has  a  feeding  value,  per  acre,  much 
greater  than  anything  I  have  ever  grown,  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  as  yet  not  fully  appreciated  by  any,  while 
its  good  qualities  are  wholly  unappreciated  by  many. 
It  has  been  said  that  all  farmers  or  dairymen  cannot 
afford  to  build  silos  and  feed  ensilage.  This  may  be 
true,  for  we  know  there  are  men  who  say  they  cannot 
affcrd  to  own  improved  breeds  of  stock,  and  to  these 


the  use  of  ensilage  might  prove  disappointing.  Feed¬ 
ing  entilage  to  scrub  stock  will  not  result  in  thorough¬ 
bred  profits.  P.  H.  MUNROE. 

Blight-Proof  Apple  Trees. — 1  see  a  great  deal  said 
of  late  in  different  papers  about  blight-proof  apple 
trees.  So  ruinous  has  the  blight  been  on  apple  or¬ 
chards,.  especially  in  the  Northwest,  that  a  blight- 
proof  apple  would  be  esteemed  a  treasure,  and  sought 
by  thousands.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no  such 
apple  tree  in  existence,  and  the  nurseryman  that 
sells  trees  as  blight-proof  should  be  in  the  State  prison 
instead  of  in  the  tree  trade.  Blight  has  been  too 
sweeping  in  the  Northwest  for  an  honest  nurseryman 
to  claim  that  he  has  a  blight-proof  apple  tree.  I  had 
at  one  time  nearly  7,000  apple  trees  in  orchard,  com¬ 
posed  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  note  in  the  United 
States,  with  230  varieties  of  Russians,  and  many  new 
varieties  of  my  own  growing  from  seeds.  We  got  a 
late  spring,  and  when  the  change  came  it  was  sudden 
and  extreme,  and  all  varieties  came  forward  with  a 
rush,  the  sap  fiow  being  neaily  equal  when  the  blight 
struck  in,  and  not  a  tree  entirely  escaped.  Over 
2,000  were  killed  outright,  and  3,000  were  so  badly 
damaged  that  they  died.  In  the  number  killed  were 
200  Russians. 

We  have  had  the  blight  on  our  grounds  some  10  or  12 


How  TO  Make  an  Overground  Cellar.  Fig.  19. 

times,  and  varieties  that  would  escape  one  year  when 
blight  was  all  around,  the  next  year  would  be  taken, 
while  those  affected  the  year  previous  were  not 
harmed,  showing  conclusively  that  the  condition  of 
sap  flow  at  the  time  the  epidemic  struck  in  determined 
the  variety  each  time  damaged.  The  damage  in  any 
variety  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  sap  flow  in  the 
various  trees  of  that  variety,  the  most  thrifty  growth 
faring  worst.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  blight  is 
an  epidemic  that  floats  in  the  air,  and  comes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  warm  rain,  from  the  fact  that  its  effects 
show  strongest  on  that  side  of  the  tree  whence  the 
storm  came.  That  it  is  a  cohesive  substance,  and 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  evident  from  the  specks 
on  leaves  and  tender  twigs,  and  blotches  of  various 
sizes  and  forms  on  leaves,  twigs,  large  limbs  and 


trunks  of  trees,  those  on  large  limbs  and  trunks  are 
often  as  large  as  a  man’s  hand,  or  in  long  strips,  per¬ 
pendicular,  quartering,  or  a  lap  clear  around.  Let  a 
blotch  strike  limb  or  tree  and  it’s  death  to  that  part 
sooner  or  later.  peter  m.  gideon. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 

What  Say  ? 

Baled  Ensilage. — In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  some  one 
speaks  of  baled  ensilage.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
people  thought  that  to  keep  ice  they  must  have  an  ex¬ 
pensive  ice-house,  air-tight  walls,  double,  with  dead 
air  space.  Now  a  shed  built  of  rough  boards  without 
even  battening  the  cracks  is  considered  good  enough, 
with  10  inches  of  sawdust  in  the  bottom,  the  ice  placed 
in  a  solid  cube  in  the  middle,  a  space  of  about  two  feet 
left  between  the  ice  and  the  boards,  to  be  filled  with 
sawdust  well  tramped  down,  and  about  two  feet  of 
sawdust  on  top.  Now  why  not  place  a  hay  press  right 
in  the  corn  field,  bale  the  corn  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  draw 
the  bales  to  the  barn  and  pack  them  in  sawdust  just 
the  same  as  ice  ?  I  would  try  the  experiment  if  I 
could  afford  it.  No  doubt  there  are  men  among  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  who  can.  Would  it  not  be  a 
proper  experiment  for  our  experiment  stations  ? 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  m.  r.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  public  spirited  man  will  try  this  ? 

Breast  or  Shoulder  for  Work?— What  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  breast  collars  for 
draft  harnesses  in  the  place  of  hame  collars  ?  I  have 
seen  those  2  or  23^  inches  wide  used  on  sore  shouldered 
horses,  but  do  not  know  whether  it  would  do  to  use 
one  all  the  time.  subscriber. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let’s  have  all  possible  facts  on  this  point. 
Where  shall  we  put  the  collar  so  the  horse  can  throw 
his  weight  into  it  ? 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  CELLAR. 

In  low,  wet  places,  or  where  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  but  little  above  the  level  of  a  stream  or  pond  in  the 
vicinity,  or  even  on  higher  land  too  flat  to  admit  of 
proper  drainage,  it  is  unadvisable  to  excavate  a  cellar, 
as  water  must  gather  and  stand  there,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  a  rainy  season.  In  other  localities,  where  but  two 
or  three  feet  of  soil  oveHay  the  native  rock,  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  though  otherwise  favorably  situated.  As 
a  place  in  which  vegetables  may  be  stored  and  kept 
from  freezing  through  the  winter  is  as  necessary  here 
as  elsewhere,  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  ser¬ 
viceable  substitute  for  the  cellar.  The  old-time  apple 
cave,  with  its  earth-covered  roof,  has  been  tried  and 
found  defective  in  that  it  fails  to  keep  out  water  in  a 
time  of  rain. 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  in  this  line  is  that 
of  a  man  whose  buildings  are  on  the  low  ground  near 
a  river.  Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  a  dry  cellar, 
he  built  a  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  making  it  as 
nearly  frost-proof  as  possible  by  the  use  of  double 
walls  and  ceiling.  Its  cost  was  little  more  than  that 
of  a  cellar  walled  with  stone,  while  it  is  drier,  more 
easily  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  much  easier  of 
access  at  all  times,  saving  many  steps  and  much  labor 
both  in  storing  away  vegetables  and  in  daily  use. 

The  prime  object  in  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  this  purpose,  is  to  shut  in  the  summer  warmth  and 
prevent  its  radiation  into  the  outer  air  during  a  season 
of  cold  weather.  The  best  non-conductors  of  heat, 
such  as  wood  and  paper,  should  he  employed.  Dry 
air  in  confinement  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  non¬ 
conductors,  and  this  advantage  is  fully  secured  in  the 
double  walls.  Here  are  two  dead-air  spaces  in  the 
walls,  entirely  cut  off  from  communication  with  each 
other  or  with  the  air  outside.  Above,  there  is  such  a 
space  enclosing  the  joists,  with  the  space  between 
this  and  the  roof,  which  is  carefully  closed  at  the 
eaves  hy  a  cornice.  The  floor  is  double,  and  beneath 
it  the  air  shut  in  by  the  foundation  wall.  Building 
paper  may  be  placed  in  the  double  floor,  around  the 
walls  next  the  outside  and  over  the  joists  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  adding  much  to  the  service  of  the  building  and 
but  a  trifle  to  its  cost. 

All  the  essential  details  of  construction  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figs.  18  and  19,  showing  a  plan  of  the  walls 
both  in  horizontal  and  in  vertical  section.  Any  per¬ 
son  of  ordinary  mechanical  skill  may  build  it  for  him¬ 
self  at  but  slight  expense  above  the  actual  cost  of 
material.  All  the  inside  lumber  should  be  tongue-and- 
groove  flooring,  free  from  knot  holes  and  open  cracks, 
but  it  need  not  be  first  grade.  That  side  of  the  room 
adjoining  the  dwelling  does  not  need  the  double  wall, 
as  it  is  already  sufficiently  protected  ;  and,  if  it  be 
built  against  the  dwelling  as  a  narrow  lean-to  with  a 
length  just  twice  its  width,  a  given  space  will  be  en¬ 
closed  at  the  least  cost. 

That  the  room  may  be  opened  to  the  fresh  air  and 
warm  sunshine  of  summer,  it  is  desirable  to  have  at 
least  one  window.  The  frame  of  this  should  be  fin¬ 
ished  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  with  two  narrow  ledges, 
A  A,  a  few  inches  apart  and  faced^with  strips  of  felt 
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or  woolen  cloth,  against  each  of  which  a  frame  of 
hoard  just  fitting  the  opening  is  fastened  during  the 
winter  season.  These,  with  a  tight  shutter  on  the 
outside,  make  the  window  practically  a  double  wall 
also.  If  conveniently  situated,  use  may  be  made  of 
this  window  as  an  entrance  in  the  time  of  storing 
vegetables  for  the  winter,  thus  avoiding  the  other¬ 
wise  necessary  travel  hack  and  forth  through  the 
dwelling  apartments. 

While  the  cost  of  such  a  room  is  ordinarily  greater 
than  that  of  a  cellar  of  the  same  capacity,  its  service 
is  also  greater,  and  it  may  well  be  considered  a  close 
question  of  economy  in  making  choice  between  the 
two  ;  and  where  a  cellar  cannot  be  made,  it  is  almost 
a  necessity.  s.  r.  shull. 

Ohio.  _ 

BIG  CABBAGES  WITHOUT  MANURE. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs  is  known  to  the  world  chiefiy  as  a 
poultry  expert.  He  has,  in  connection  with  his  poul¬ 
try  a  very  successful  garden  on  which  he  raises  all  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  used  in  a  large  family,  with  a 
good-sized  surplus.  All  this  is  done  on  a  light,  sandy 
soil  without  any  stable  manure.  The  cabbages,  shown 
at  Fig.  20,  were  grown  in  this  way,  and  this  is  what 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  to  say  about  them  : 

“  The  field  consisted  of  400  cabbages,  and  did 
not  take  up  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 
The  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  the  plants  were  grown 
from  seed  purchased  of  David  Landreth  &  Sons, 
transplanted  July  15.  I  used  no  manure,  but  applied 
two  bags  (400  pounds)  of  “Mapes  manure  for  sandy 
soils”  on  one  acre.  Consequently  these  cabbages  got 
about  50  pounds.  After  each  rain  I  applied  a  table- 
spoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  around  each  cabbage, 
making  four  applications.  The  land  was  plowed  ome, 
then  harrowed.  The  cultivation  was 
done  with  a  wheel  hand  hoe,  my 
little  son  doing  the  work  on  Satur¬ 
days,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  five 
cents  per  hour.  I  always  compel  my 
boys  to  earn  their  spending  money,  so 
as  to  teach  them  to  value  it.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  fairly  good,  and  there  were 
few  cabbage  butterfiies.  One  or  two 
cabbages  were  15  inches  across  the 
head,  and  none  was  smaller  than  10 
inches.  The  variety  was  late  Fiat 
Dutch.  I  tried  this  as  an  experiment, 
to  raise  large  cabbages,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  My  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
etc.,  were  equally  as  good. 

From  a  little  patch  of  strawberries, 

I  picked  100  quarts  a  day.  I  have  two 
acres,  one  acre  is  taken  up  with  my 
dwelling  and  buildings,  usi  Jg  one  acre 
as  a  garden.  I  have  12  persons  in  my 
family,  and  I  buy  no  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  raising  them  all  myself,  and 
have  melons,  etc.,  to  spare.  If  I  had 
to  pay  for  what  I  grow,  at  market 
prices  in  the  s+ores  here,  it  would 
cost  me  over  $300.  I  do  it  all  with  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Sometimes  I  buy  the  chemicals  and  mix  them 
myself.  My  duties  prevent  me  from  giving  but  a  lim¬ 
ited  portion  of  my  time  to  the  garden.  I  have  also 
plenty  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  strawberries,  and  grow  nearly  all  the 
vegetables  in  the  seed  catalogues,  even  okra  and  sa'’sify. 
I  keep  cabbages,  roots  down  in  the  ground  and  heads 
up,  covering  with  hay  and  cornstalks,  and  they  keep 
better  than  when  the  heads  are  buried,  and  give  me 
early  sprouts  in  the  spring.  p.  n.  Jacobs. 


LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. 

HOW  CAN  BOTH  LIVE  ON  ONE  FARM? 

In  this  and  adjoining  States  is  a  large  number  of  old 
farmers  who  are  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  incident  to  the  conducting  of  the  farm,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  by  rough  experience  how  so  to  economize 
as  to  be  able  to  live  on  a  small  income,  are  erecting 
small  dwellings  on  acre  and  half-acre  lots  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  villages,  and  renting  their  farms  to 
their  sons  or  other  active  young  men.  They  are  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  villages  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  church, 
physicians,  neighbors,  etc.,  and  to  be  entirely  rid  of  all 
work  and  worry  connected  with  the  farm.  Many  of 
them  keep  a  cow,  and  garden  a  little  for  exercise, 
raising  all  the  vegetables  and  small  fruits  they  need. 

In  leasing  their  farms  they  are  exceedingly  con¬ 
servative,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  reserve  the  right 
to  prescribe  what  crops  shall  be  grown  on  the  land, 
and  the  number  of  acres  of  each.  This  they  have  found 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  tenant,  who  is  some¬ 
times  a  man  of  limited  experience,  or  emphatically 
“  on  the  make,”  from  impoverishing  the  soil  by  grow¬ 
ing  exhausting  crops  exclusively.  Many  of  these  men 
are  owners  of  but  80  or  160  acres,  and,  as  a  majority 
of  them  rent  for  a  portion  of  the  crop,  usually  two- 


fifths,  they  are  obliged  to  watch  the  corners  closely  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  a  living.  Some  of  them  own 
larger  tracts  and  live  in  better  style,  but  even  these 
are  careful  to  see  that  the  source  of  their  income 
is  not  impaired  by  injudicious  management.  In  most 
cases  the  land  has  been  cropped  for  years  and  years 
with  but  little  rest  and  manure,  and  while  it  will  stlU 
yield  good  crops  in  favorable  seasons,  if  well  farmed, 
it  no  longer  contains  the  cream  it  once  did.  There¬ 
fore,  the  great  problem  which  confronts  the  owners 
is  :  How  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  sufiieient  income  therefrom  to  enable 
them  to  live.  Farm  products  are  too  low  in  price  to 
warrant  the  purchase  of  expensive  fertilizers,  while 
not  enough  stock  is  kept  by  the  tenants  to  make  any 
great  quantity  of  manure,  and  so  it  is  apparent  that  a 
clear  solution  of  the  problem  is  somewhat  difficult. 

Not  far  from  my  home  lies  a  tract  of  land  compris¬ 
ing  2,800  acres,  that  has  been  cropped  by  tenants  for 
years.  Their  sole  object  has  been  to  get  all  the  fer¬ 
tility  possible  out  of  it  with  the  least  labor,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  farmed  it  simply  has  been  butchered. 
The  owners  lived  in  another  part  of  the  country  and 
cared  nothing  for  the  land^  other  than  to  get  their 
yearly  rental.  Last  year  this  tract  came  into  the 
possession  of  three  men  who  have  instituted  a  new 
order  of  things.  They  look  upon  their  mvestment  as 
the  source  of  a  permanent  income,  and  instead  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  of  every  vestige  of  fertility,  they  intend 
to  build  it  up  and  increase  both  its  productiveness 
and  value. 

A  New  Scheme  in  Renting  Land. 

Mr.  Geo.  E  Maxon,  one  of  the  three,  is  general 
manager,  and  attends  to  all  the  business  connected 
with  leasing,  marketing,  rents,  etc.  He  gave  me  a 


brief  outline  of  his  system  of  renting,  etc.  “We 
have,”  said  he,  “  2  800  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is 
tillable.  It  is  divided  into  farms  of  80  and  160  acres 
each,  and  is  let  to  tenants  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
quantities.” 

“  What  are  your  terms  ?”  I  asked. 

“Two-fifths  of  all  the  grain  and  seeds  grown  on 
the  land,  the  same  to  be  delivered  in  one  of  two 
towns,  equi-distant  from  the  tract.” 

“  How  long  do  your  leases  run  ?  ” 

“We  make  all  leases  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  renewed 
for  a  like  term  if  the  tenant  prove  satisfactory,  but 
not  otherwise.” 

“  What  about  fences  ?  ” 

“  The  hedges  are  to  be  trimmed  and  kept  in  proper 
order  and  the  trimmings  burned  by  the  tenant.  When 
fencing  is  to  be  done,  we  furnish  all  material  at  the 
station,  and  the  tenant  hauls  it  out  and  builds  the 
fence  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner  with¬ 
out  further  cost  to  us.  Repairs  of  buildings  the  same. 
In  case  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  all  we  require 
of  the  tenant  is  the  hauling.” 

“  What  about  ditches  and  weeds  along  the  high¬ 
ways  ?  ” 

“  All  ditches  are  to  be  kept  open  and  clear  of  weeds 
and  trash  the  year  ’round.  All  weeds  along  the  public 
roads — which  in  and  about  this  tract  are  60  feet  wide — 
are  to  be  mowed  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
down  and  the  roads  clear  and  open.” 

“  Ho  w  do  you  expect  to  keep  up  th^  fertility  of  your 
land  ?  ” 

“  We  require  our  tenants  to  sow  clover  with  each 
and  every  wheat  crop  raised  on  the  land,  we  furnish¬ 
ing  two- fifths  of  the  seed.” 

“  Have  you  established  a  rotation  of  crops?” 

“  Not  yet.  We  expect  to  do  so,  however.  We  shall 
experiment  a  little  and  try  to  find  out  what  is  best  for 


the  soil  of  our  tract  before  settling  upon  any  fixed 
rotation.” 

“Will  your  tenants  cut  the  clover  for  hay,  or  seed?” 

“If  the  stand  of  clover  is  good,  and  they  desire  to 
grow  a  crop  of  seed,  we  shall  allow  them  to  do  so. 
The  first  cutting  will  be  given  to  the  tenant  for  the 
labor  of  cutting  and  getting  it  off  the  ground.  The 
second  cutting,  you  are  aware,  is  the  seed  crop.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  seed  must  be  delivered  to  us  the  same  as 
any  other  crop.” 

“At  what  time  of  year  will  the  clover  seed  be  sown?” 

“In  March.  I  have  rarely  failed  to  secure  a  good 
stand  when  the  seed  was  sown  in  Mjirch.  We  may  ex¬ 
periment  a  little  along  this  line.” 

“Do  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  securing  good 
tenants?” 

“None  at  all.  Tenant  farmers  seem  to  like  our 
terms  very  well.  Many  landlords  now  require  one- 
half  the  crop,  and  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  rent¬ 
ing  our  land  on  those  terms,  but  we  prefer  the  other 
considerations  we  get.  We  have  secured  a  good  class 
of  tenants  and  think  we  shall  get  along  first-rate,” 

Christian  County,  Ill.  feed  grundy. 


SANATORY  MILK  FOR  A  SANITARIUM. 

NOTHING  LACKING  IN  THIS  LACTEAL  FLUID. 

Where  the  Sick  Are  Made  Well. 

[KDITORTAT.  COBRK8PONDENCB.] 

A  place  of  world-wide  repute  for  the  sick,  and  the 
building  up  of  wornout  and  rundown  humanity,  is  the 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium.  It  is  located  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  village  of  Clifton  Springs,  in  Ontario  County, 

N.  Y.,  3t)  miles  east  of  Rochester  on  the  Auburn 
branch  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  IT.  R  R.  R.,  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  the  finest  farming  country  of  the  Empire 
State.  The  institution,  which  now 
has  a  capacity  for  the  shelter  and 
treatment  of  more  than  half  a  thou¬ 
sand  people — the  great  dining-room 
seating  at  one  time  400  people — sprang 
from  very  humble  beginnings  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  Dr. 
Henry  Foster,  a  young  physician 
with  what  were  then  new  theories 
relating  to  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
chose  this  spot,  then  known  as  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  as  the  place  to  put  in 
practice  his  ideas.  The  early  set¬ 
tlers,  and  before  them  the  Seneca 
Indians,  the  aboriginal  dwellers,  had 
used  the  waters  of  these  springs  freely 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  be¬ 
ginning  was  small ;  but  faithful,  con¬ 
scientious  work,  and  persistent  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  original  plan,  have 
resulted  in  an  institution  where  the 
most  favorable  spiritual  surroundings 
are  united  with  the  highest  scientific 
skill  for  the  combating  of  disease, 
and  the  restoration  of  health. 

But  it  is  the  farm  to  which  most 
interest  probably  attaches  for  the  readers  of  The  R* 
N.-Y.  This  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  wholesome  milk  and  other  needed  supplies  for  the 
tables  of  the  Sanitarium.  It  is  located  about  a  mile 
from  the  Sanitarium,  just  north  of  the  village.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  good.  Dr,  Thayer, 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  Sanitarium,  also 
has  the  control  of  the  farm,  though  the  active  farm 
manager  is  Mr.  A.  S.  Cotton,  who  resides  on  the  place. 

A  Small  Regiment  of  Cattle. 

“  We  do  not  breed  stock  for  sale,  and  have  nothing 
to  advertise,  so  :hat  we  don’t  have  anything  in  the 
way  of  fancy  build’ngs  or  appliances.  We  simply  aim 
to  make  the  animals  comfortable  for  the  production 
of  wholesome  milk  and  butter,”  said  Dr.  Thayer, 

“  How  much  stock  do  you  keep  ?  ”  I  asked  the  at¬ 
tendant  who  was  showing  me  around. 

From  240  to  250  cows  and  young  cattle.” 

“  How  many  acres  in  the  farm  ?  ” 

“  About  400  in  this  and  what  we  call  the  Annex.  The 
latter  has  a  separate  set  of  buildings,  and  there  we 
keep  the  dry  cows  and  some  of  the  young  stock.  Then 
we  have  rented  another  farm  of  about  50  acres  near 
here,  and  shall  use  that  in  connection  with  this.” 

“  Do  you  aim  to  produce  all  the  farm  supplies  needed 
at  the  Sanitarium  ?” 

“  No ;  only  the  milk,  cream  and  butter,  and  pork 
and  other  hog  products.  We  furnish  little  besides 
these,  and  even  with  our  large  herd  of  cows,  have  to 
buy  considerable.  Let  us  look  at  the  young  stock.” 

These  are  in  a  separate  building,  in  several  rows, 
and  are  as  thrifty  and  sleek-looking  as  any  young 
stock  I  ever  saw.  They  are  all  heifers  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  milch  cows.  They  are  stabled  nights,  and 
during  stormy  weather,  being  let  out  on  pleasant 
days.  One  row  of  youngsters  are  still  being  fed  on 
skim-milk,  though  as  large  as  the  average  yearling. 
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The  Cows ;  Their  Feed  and  Care. 

“  Let  us  P'0  into  the  cow  stables,”  said  the  attendant. 
Here  we  found  in  a  long  building,  warm,  snug,  clean 
and  light,  a  double  row  of  considerably  more  than  100 
cows  fastened  in  swing  stanchions,  facing  each  other. 
Through  the  central  alley  is  a  track  upon  which  runs 
a  car  from  which  the  cows  are  fed.  Behind  the  cows 
is  a  deep  gutter  into  which  the  droppings  fall,  leaving 
the  platform  upon  which  the  cows  stand  clean,  and 
from  which  the  manure  is  shoveled  into  wheelbarrows. 
No  loafing,  loud  talking,  swearing  or  smoking  are 
allowed,  and  a  sign  to  that  effect  faces  the  entrance 
door.  Another  sign  over  where  the  milking  stools  are 
hung,  reads ;  “  These  stools  are  to  sit  upon,  and  not  to 
make  tender  beef  with.” 

“  What  breeds  are  your  cows  ?”  I  asked. 

“Most  of  them  are  crosses.  We  have  crossed  the 
Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires  the  most.  To  a  less 
extent,  the  Holsteins,  but  the  latter  cross  has  proved 
EO  satisfactory  that  we  shall  do  more  crossing  with 
this  breed.” 

*  “  What  object  do  you  wish  to  attain  in  making  these 

crosses  ?” 

“  Size  and  vigor  of  the  animal,  together  with  a  large 
fiow  of  rich  milk.  We  want  more  milk  than  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Jersey,  and  a  richer  my.k  than  the  Hol¬ 
stein  usually  furnishes.” 

“  What  per  cent  of  butter  fat  do  you  secure  in  your 
milk  ?” 

“  Generally  four  per  cent ;  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
less.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“Ensilage,  cut  corn  stalks,  bran,  linseed  meal  and 
cotton-seed  meal.  Here  is  the  formula  :  Ensilage,  50 
pounds ;  corn  stalks,  10  pounds  ;  bran,  4  pounds  ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  2  pounds;  cotton  seed  meal,  23^  pounds. 
These  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  each  cow  is  fed  all 
she  will  eat  up  clean.  You  see,  we  can  feed  very 
easily.  The  feed  is  mixed,  put  in  this  car,  run  down 
between  the  double  row  of  cows,  and  shoveled 
directly  into  the  mangers.” 

“I  see  no  corn  meal  included  in  this  ration.”  ' 

“We  consider  that  the  cows  get  ccrn  enough  in  I 
the  ensilage.  If  we  should  feed  all  corn  stalks  in-  i 
stead  of  ensilage,  we  would  add  corn  meal.” 

“  Do  you  keep  the  cows  in  the  stable  all  the 
time  ?  ”  •, 

“No,  they  are  let  out  on  pleasant  days  for  a 
few  hours,  but  in  stormy  weather  are  kept  in.”  ' 

“  What  time  do  you  begin  milking  ?  ”  ^ 

“  About  5  o’clock.” 

“  Do  you  feed  before  milking  ?” 

“  Not  now  ;  we  tried  that,  but  it  seemed  more 
satisfactory  to  milk  first,  and  feed  directly  after- 
ward.” 

“  How  many  cows  does  each  man  milk  ?  ” 

“  The  number  varies,  usually  about  15,  in  about 
two  hours’  time.  We  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
row,  and,  when  one  man  finishes  a  cow,  he 
passes  along  and  takes  the  first  one  unmilked.  It 
would  be  better  if  each  could  always  milk  the  same 
cows,  but  as  the  teamsters  come  in  and  help,  it  seems 
impracticable.” 

“  How  do  you  handle  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn  ?  ” 

“  It  is  run  through  the  separator,  and  the  needed 
supply  of  cream  is  furnished  to  the  Sanitarium.  Part 
of  it  is  made  into  butter,  and  the  buttermilk  is  also 
sent  to  the  Sanitarium.  It  is  prominent  on  the  bill-of- 
fare.  Of  course,  the  milk  needed  there  is  not  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  skim-milk  goes  to  feed  the  calves  and 
piffs.”  F.  H.  V. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


malnlDK  portion  of  the  plant  had  began  to  swell.  This  experiment  Is 
by  no  means  a  novel  one,  for  essentially  the  same  thing  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  accomplished  with  the  vine  and  other  plants;  but  It  mast 
Impress  upon  the  reader  the  fact  that  much  of  the  bursting  vegetation 
of  springtime  is  supported  by  a  local  store  of  nutriment,  and  Is  more 
or  less  Independent  of  root  action. 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  see  this  vine  with  full 
leaves  inside  the  window  and  bare  canes  outside.  It 
shows  that  plants  store  up  starchy  matters  in  their 
branches  or  bulbs  to  be  used  for  early  spring  growth, 
which  is  supported  from  this  store  rather  than  from 
food  in  the  Eoil.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
value  of  glass  in  horticulture  or  agriculture. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  WHITE  POULTRY  CROSS. 

A.  H.,  Oallupville,  N.  Y- — I  want  to  cross  the  White 
Plymouth  Hock  with  Whits  Leghorn.  Would  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  begin  with  White  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
and  a  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  and  then  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  alternate  between  Plymoath  Rock  and  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels  ;  that  is,  use  Plymoath  Rock  coekerels 
one  year  and  Leghorn  the  next  ?  Would  adding  fresh 
blood  in  this  way  make  a  perfect  cross  ? 

The  cross  between  White  Leghorns  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  would  be  a  good  one  ;  it  would  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  the  Piymouch  Rocks,  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  the  eating  qualities  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  It  is  quite  important  to  change  'roosters  each 
year  to  keep  up  the  stock.  j.  h.  seely. 

The  first  cross  of  a  Leghorn  cock  (either  White  or 
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HOW  GLASS  MAKES  A  SHORT  WINTER. 

In  Bulletin  59  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  L  H.  Bailey  discusses  this  question:  Does 
mulching  retard  the  maturity  of  fruits  ?  The  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  experiments  and  many  observations  : 

1.  The  early  bloom  of  fruit  plants  depends  very  largely  upon  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  food  stored  in  the  twigs,  and  It  Is  more  or  less  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  root  action.  This  Is  proved  both  by  direct  experiment  and 
by  study  of  the  physiology  of  plants. 

2.  It  must  follow,  then,  that  the  temperature  of  the  twig  or  branch 
must  be  reduced  if  Us  vegetation  is  to  be  much  retarded;  or.  In  other 
words,  tne  too  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  soil,  must  be  mulched,  and 
In  practice  this  is  possible  only  with  strawberries  and  other  very  low 
plants,  OP  those  whlcn  are  laid  down  during  winter. 

3.  There  Is  danger  of  Injuring  plants  by  heavy  mulch  which  Is 
allowed  to  remain  late  In  spring  If  it  be  desired  to  retard  flowers  or 
fruit  by  mulching  tne  practice  should  not  be  violent,  and  the  plants 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

4.  Many  strawoerry  growers  are  able  to  delay  the  ripening  of  fruit, 
by  mulching,  from  two  days  to  two  weeks;  but  a  week’s  delay  Is 
usually  about  the  limit  of  profltaole  results. 


Te.mperatube  Difference  in  a  Pane  of  Grass.  Fig.  21 

Brown)  on  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  makes  a  good  activsi 
business  hen,  and  the  cockerels  make  plump,  easy 
broilers.  As  to  the  subsequent  crosses  mentioned,  I 
can  only  say,  “  I  don’t  know.”  o.  w.  mapes. 

Will  Be  Mongrels  in  the  End. 

The  cross  mentioned  is  one  of  the  best  if  crossing 
be  desired,  but  it  may  probably  be  improved  by  first 
crossing  the  Leghorn  male  with  Plymouth  Rock  hens, 
using  a  White  Wyandotte  male  the  second  year,  and 
next  a  Plymouth  Rock  male.  Then  use  a  Leghorn 
male  again,  followed  by  a  Wyandotte,  etc.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  anything  is  gained  by  crossing, 
as  each  breed  is  bred  for  some  particular  character¬ 
istic.  The  cross  mentioned  will  not  produce  as  good 
layers  as  pure  Leghorns  or  as  large  fowls  as  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Roeks.  When  one  begins  to  cross  his  flock,  the 
result  is  usually  mongrels  in  the  end,  the  pure  breeds 
being  destroyed.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Better  Build  Over  a  Pure  Breed. 

In  crossing  two  breeds  of  fowls  I  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  satisfactory  results  by  continuing  to 
breed  from  the  progeny  of  the  first  cross.  Although 
the  chicks  from  the  first  cross  often  prove  quite  uni¬ 
form  in  appearance,  size,  disposition,  etc.,  it  is  a  fact 
that  to  continue  to  breed  from  them,  either  by  breed¬ 
ing  them  together,  or  using  a  purebred  male  of  each 
breed  of  the  parent  stock  on  alternate  years  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  A.  H.,  this  uniformity  will  be  broken  up, 
and  the  progeny  be  found  to  present  a  varied  appear¬ 
ance.  While  some  will  closely  resemble  the  pure 
breeds  of  the  parent  stock,  others  will  present  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  either  breed,  and  often  cause  the 


ing  stock,  improve  and  mold  them  to  the  form  and 
characteristics  most  desired  ?  When  the  owner  has 
well  established  in  his  mind  just  what  characteristics 
he  wants  in  a  fl'ck,  this  course  will  be  found  much 
easier  than  the  mixing  of  two  widely  different  breeds. 
With  the  great  number  of  recognized  and  established 
pure  breeds  of  poultry  already  in  this  country,  who 
cannot  better  select  one  suited  to  his  purpose  than  to 
cross  two  or  more  of  them  ?  c.  h.  wyckoff. 

Why  Spoil  a  Good  Breed? 

If  your  correspondent  wishes  to  cross  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  with  White  Leghorns,  the  way  he  sug¬ 
gests  is  the  best  one.  As  to  adding  fresh  blood  to 
make  a  perfect  cross,  his  meaning  is  not  very  clear  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  perfect  cross.  The  chicks  would 
keep  reverting  to  one  breed  or  the  other,  and  it  would 
be  many  years  before  any  settled  strain  would  be 
produced.  If  obtained,  their  usefulness  would  be 
doubtful.  It  has  been  proved  many  times  that  no 
crossing  with  the  White  Leghorns  improves  their 
laying  qualities.  Purebred  White  Leghorns  surpass 
all  crosses  when  carefully  bred  for  laying.  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  is  a  better  table  fowl  than  the  Leghorn, 
so  why  spoil  it  ?  Very  likely  the  cross  would  produce 
chicks  that  would  be  hardier  than  pure  Leghorns; 
still  I  would  not  spoil  both  breeds  for  such  a  result. 
If  chickens  are  wanted  for  market,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  better  pure :  while  for  eggs  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  also  better  purebred.  henry  hales. 

A  GOOD  $10  BILL  FEEDS  A  COW  SIX  MONTHS. 

now  ensilage  has  cheapened  the  board. 

E  O  S.,  Athens,  Ohio  — I  wish  to  ask  if  Mr.  Henry 
Talcott’s  cows,  fresh  in  the  fall  and  fed  on  ensilage 
and  clover  hay  at  a  cost  of  -SIO  for  six  months  of  win¬ 
ter,  as  stated  in  The  R  N.-Y.  of  December  30,  will 
give  as  much  milk  as  if  fresh  in  the  spring  and  kept  on 
gocd  pasture  for  six  months  of  summer. 

A  NS. —For  seven  years  past  I  have  had  the  use 
of  21  or  22  acres  of  crop  land  on  my  farm  to 
raise  the  feed  for  from  41  to  46  head  of  cattle, 
half  of  these,  20,  and  sometimes  more,  have  been 
dairy  cows,  giving  milk  for  a  winter  dairy,  and 
the  balance  breeders,  stock  and  beef  cattle.  I 
had  two  fields  of  10  acres  each,  one  of  11  acres  and 
one  of  12  acres.  In  my  farm  crop  rotation  for  20 
years  past  one  field  each  year  has  been  clover 
hay,  one  corn,  one  oats,  and  one  wheat  seeded 
to  clover,  the  latter  topdr*«6ed  with  250  to  300 
^  loads  of  stable  manure.  I  »ever  attempt  to  use 
a  clover  meadow  more  than  one  year,  conse¬ 
quently  I  always  have  a  new  clover  meadow  each 
1^  year,  and  it  will  yield  two  tons  or  more  of  clover 
hay  per  acre.  I  plant  my  corn  always  on  clover 
sod  ground,  and  for  15  years  past  have  used  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre.  I  plant 
for  ensilage  corn,  the  large  white  cob  South¬ 
ern  corn,  and  allow  it  to  grow  until  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  October.  •  I  have  plenty 
of  corn  ripe  enough  each  year  to  secure  my  own 
seed,  and  the  average  crop  of  ears  will  be  from  100  to 
150  bushels  per  acre.  We  husk  and  save  only  what 
we  want  for  seed  corn  and  to  feed  the  chickens  and 
fatten  two  or  three  hogs.  I  find  by  careful  separa¬ 
tion  of  a  bushel  of  ensilage,  which  is  our  usual  ration 
for  each  cow  at  a  feed,  that  there  are  from  three  to 
four  quarts  of  good  soft  corn  in  each  feed.  I  find  it  is 
an  ample  grain  feed  for  my  cows.  For  four  years  out 
of  the  seven,  I  did  not  feed  any  bran  with  my  noon 
feed  of  clover  hay,  but  I  find  that  by  feeding  two 
tons  of  bran  each  winter,  costing  me  from  §12  to  $15 
per  ton,  two  quarts  only  to  each  cow  once  a  day  with 
the  noon  feed  of  clover  hay,  it  does  improve  my  milk 
yield,  and  also  makes  my  cattle  drink  heartier  in  the 
afternoon.  The  morning  feed  is  given  early,  and  the 
ensilage  is  so  moist  that  the  cattle  will  not  drink  a 
drop  of  water  until  after  they  have  a  feed  of  the  dry 
clover  hay  at  noon. 

I  have  two  cattle  barns  and  four  wooden  silos.  I 
can  put  60  tons  of  ensilage  into  each  silo  and  my  field 
of  corn  will  more  than  fill  these  silos.  The  surplus, 
whenever  we  have  any,  now  goes  into  a  big  pile  on  the 
barn  floor  and  is  fed  to  the  cattle  as  fast  as  we  can 
make  them  eat  it  clean.  I  have  had  to  feed  a  portion 
of  this  crop  grown  on  22  acres  of  land  each  year  to 
other  stock,  because  my  herd  of  cattle  would  not  con¬ 
sume  it  all.  I  have  20  acres  more  of  crop  land  upon 
which  I  raise  Timothy  hay,  potatoes  and  other  crops 
and  feed  my  horses  mostly  on  Timothy  hay. 

I  charge  as  cost  of  cattle  feed  $5  per  acre  rental  for 
the  22  acres  of  land,  $110  ;  one  ton  of  fertilizer  $30  ; 


As  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  first  conclusion,  a 
photograph  was  made  showing  the  singular  state  of 
affairs  pictured  at  Fig.  21.  Of  this  Prof.  Bailey  says: 

On  February  15,  a  branch  of  a  nectarine  tree  which  stood  alongside 
the  hort'oultural  lacoratory  was  drawn  Int )  the  office  thro'igu  a  win¬ 
dow.  This  office  was  maintained  at  the  temperaturo  of  a  IWing  rooua. 
On  Acrll  6  the  Duds  began  to  swell,  and  the  young  leaves  had  reached 
a  length  of  three-fourths  Inch  a  week  later.  The  leaves  finally  at¬ 
tained  their  full  size  upon  this  branch  before  the  buds  upon  the  re- 


owner  to  wonder  where  they  came  from.  Therefore, 
if  one  must  have  a  cross-brad  flock,  I  would  advise  the 
use  of  only  purebred  parents  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  But  why  cross  at  all  ?  Why  not  instead  select 
the  breed  coming  nearest  to  the  idea  of  its  owner,  and 
then  by  careful  and  close  attention  in  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock  each  year,  coupled  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  young  and  grow- 


two  tons  of  bran  $30  ;  labor  and  filling  silos  at  harvest 
$230  ;  total  $400.  It  has  never  cost  me  quite  the 
amount  each  year,  but  as  the  straw  I  use  for  bedding 
the  cattle  is  worth  something,  I  call  the  total  cost 
$400  for  six  months  winter  keep  of  a  little  over  40  head 
of  cattle.  The  last  of  March  or  in  April  each  year  my 
beef  cattle  are  ready  for  market  without  extra  feed. 
My  stock  cattle  are  the  fat  kind  and  ready  for  spring 
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Bale  and  the  surplus  goes  for  as  good  prices  as  the 
market  ever  bears.  Upon  this  basis  it  does  not  cost 
me  on  the  average  quite  SIO  per  cow. 

Before  I  built  my  silos  eight  years  ago  I  used  this 
same  farm  and  same  rotation  of  crops  except  I  planted 
common  field  corn  and  it  would  then  not  produce  much 
more  than  10  or  12  tons  per  acre.  1  had  to  feed  dry 
ground  feed  because  field  corn  was  so  hard  that  the 
cattle  could  never  digest  it  when  fed  in  the  ear.  But 
this  large  white  corn  heats  up  in  the  silo,  cooks  soft 
and  is  in  splendid  condition  for  mastication  and  diges¬ 
tion.  The  farm  will  now  carry  more  than  50  per  cent 
increase  of  cattle  since  the  commencement  of  ensilage 
farming.  hexby  talcott. 

Vermont  Pear  and  Crandall  Currant  in  Iowa. 

J.  0.,  Quick,  lowa.—l.  Is  the  Vermont  pear  hardy  in 
Iowa?  2.  Is  the  Crandall  tree  currant  hardy  there  ? 

An3  —1.  So  far  as  I  know  the  Vermont  pear  has  not 
been  tried  in  Iowa.  On  the  bluffs  in  Pottawattamie 
County,  it  might  succeed  if  it  is  not  specially  subject 
to  blight.  2.  The  Crandall  currant  is  hardy  and  a  free 
beaier,  but  the  fruit  has  no  relative  value.  We  make 
use  of  the  Black  Naples  for  canning,  and  when  pro¬ 
perly  managed  we  prize  it  for  winter  use.  But  the 
Crandall  we  have  not  been  able  to  use  during  its 
season,  or  for  canning  on  account  of  its  peculiar  flavor, 
or  lack  of  flavor,  I  am  not  certain  which. 

[PUOF.]  J.  L,.  BUDD. 

Wbite  Mold  On  Greenhouse  Soil. 

L.  E.  A.,  Smyrna,  Del. — What  is  the  matter  with  the 
soil  in  my  greenhouse  ?  In  the  morning  the  ground 
is  covered  with  a  white  mold  which  is  thick  all  over 
the  surface.  I  have  been  using  tankage  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  I  did  not  have  any  mold  until  I  had  used 
these  fertilizers.  Will  it  do  any  harm  ?  Plants  seem 
to  grow  all  right.  I  keep  the  house  at  a  temperature 
of  from  58  to  60  degrees  at  night  and  70  to  80  degrees 
during  the  day.  I  am  forcing  rhubarb. 

Ans. — The  mold  is  probably,  caused  by  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  tankage  brought  about  by  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  will  do  no  harm.  The  ground  is 
probably  rich  enough  and  we  would  not  advise  using 
any  fertilizer  other  than  frequent  light  applications  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda. 

Keep  Salt  Away  from  Fruits. 

\V.  J.  B.,  Chambersburg ,  0. — To  which  of  the  small 
fruits  is  packing- house  salt  especially  beneficial?  How 
much  should  be  used  to  each  variety  ?  This  salt  con¬ 
tains  a  good  per  cent  of  blood,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
Dayton,  O.,  at  a  small  cost. 

Ans. — We  would  not  use  the  salt  on  any  fruits,  as 
we  believe  it  would  affect  the  quality  injuriously.  We 
would  use  salt  only  on  such  crops  as  asparagus,  cel¬ 
ery,  cabbage  or  grain. 

Some  Grafting  and  Other  Questions. 

D  C.  D.,  Beverly,  N.  J, — 1.  Will  it  pay  to  graft  pears 
on  quince?  2.  What  is  the  method  of  grafting  grapes 
and  the  best  time  ?  Are  stocks  two  inches  in  diameter 
too  large?  3.  What  is  the  method  of  raising  LeConte 
and  Keiffer  pears  from  cuttings  ?  Is  this  latitude  too 
far  north  for  them  ?  4.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  describe 
the  Seneca  pear  and  tree  ? 

Ans. — 1.  That  depends.  Dwarf  pears  bear  much 
sooner  then  standards,  but  they  are  shorter  lived. 
Again,  but  few  varieties  do  as  well  on  quince  as  on 
pear  stock.  It  may  pay  to  plant  in  an  orchard  both 
dwarfs  and  standards,  the  former  to  yield  several 
crops,  and  to  be  destroyed  when  the  standards  come 
into  bearing.  2.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  several 
methods,  but  succeeded  with  only  one  method.  That 
is  to  cut  the  stock  off  near  or  even  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Insert  the  scion — bark  to  bark — 
by  the  old  cleft  grafting.  Bind  it  tightly  and  heap 
the  soil  around  and  above  the  graft.  3.  Use  cuttings 
as  soon  as  mature,  about  10  inches  long,  and  plant 
them  in  well-prepared  soil  as  you  would  gooseberry  or 
currant  cuttings.  They  would  need  protection.  4. 
The  Seneca  may  be  described  as  a  late  Bartlett,  ripen¬ 
ing  a  month  later.  It  is  of  good  quality — not  best. 
The  tree  is  said  to  hold  its  foliage  well  and  to  be  less 
liable  to  blight  than  Bartlett. 

Wants  to  Stunt  the  R.  R.-Y.  Ho.  2  Potato. 

0,  T.  P.,  Eallsport,  N.  Y. — What  can  I  do  to  tone  down 
my  R.  N.-Y.  No  2  potatoes?  Last  season  I  raised  quite 
a  quantity  of  them,  and  they  were  unfit  for  market,  be¬ 
ing  altogether  too  large.  They  are  simpiy  great,  deep¬ 
eyed,  coarse  monsters.  One  of  my  men  while  digging 
picked  up  seven  from  the  row  he  had  jnst  dug,  and 
they  weighed  17 K  pounds.  There  was  not  one  per 
cent  of  them  small,  while  fully  75  per  cent  are  too 
large  for  market.  They  were  raised  on  a  deep,  loamy 
soil  where  I  raised  fodder  corn  the  year  before  fertil¬ 
ized  heavily  with  cow  manure,  but  with  no  manure 
this  season.  Upon  a  portion  of  the  field  I  placed  a 
complete  potato  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  about  800 
pounds  to  the  acre,  but  saw  no  difference  in  the  yield. 
An  average  of  one  in  three  of  these  “  pumpkins,”  as 
my  neighbors  called  them,  was  hollow,  but  I  ascribe 
that  to  the  season,  as  I  have  found  that  any  large,  late 


potato  is  liable  to  be  hollow  if  there  be  a  lack  of  moisture 
about  the  time  they  mature.  I  like  to  raise  such  a 
crop,  350  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  I  raise  them  to  sell, 
and  these  are  not  salable.  They  were  planted  2  feet 
10  inches  apart  each  way.  Do  vou  think  I  could  keep 
up  the  yield  and  make  them  grow  smaller  by  crowding 
them  in  the  rows,  or  by  planting  more  seed  or  how  ? 

Of  course,  I  could  starve  them,  but  tiat  would  lessen 
the  yield.  I  raise  from  16  to  20  acres  of  potatoes  each 
year,  and  these  yielded  nearly  double  any  ethers  I 
had,  so  it  is  quite  an  item  with  me. 

Ans  — Our  friend  does  not  tell  us  several  things  we 
need  to  know.  What  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  did  the  ”  complete  ”  fertilizer  con¬ 
tain  ?  What  sized  pieces  did  he  plant  ?  Does  he 
know  from  experiment  whether  his  “  deep,  loamy 
soil  ”  is  especially  rich  in  potash,  nitrogen  or  phos¬ 
phate — one,  two  or  all  ?  The  case  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  solving  the 
problem.  Advising  blindly,  we  would  suggest  an  in¬ 
crease  of  a  well-known  brand  of  potato  fertilizer;  that 
is,  one  containing  about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
eight  per  cent  of  phosphate  and  six  per  cent  of  potash. 
We  would  plant  not  in  hills,  but  in  deep  drills  or 
trenches — the  drills  three  feet  apart  and  not  less  than 
a  half  potato  dropped  every  foot  in  the  drills  or 
trenches. 

A  Sitting:  of  Tbonght  Eggs. 

Subscriber,  No  address. — 1.  Can  one  make  any  profit 
selling  butter  for  15  cents  a  pound,  with  hay  worth 
from  $7  to  $10  a  ton,  bran  65  cents  per  ICO  pounds,  corn 
40  cents  a  bushel  and  10  cents  for  grinding  ?  2.  Which 
is  the  cheaper  hay,  Timothy  at  $8  per  ton  or  Red  Top 
for  $7  ?  3.  Are  cooked  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
turnips,  etc.,  any  better  than  raw  for  hens  ?  I  have 
always  cooked  them,  but  notice  that  some  feed  them 
raw — which  is  much  less  work. 

Ans, — 1.  Yes;  if  you  will  make  the  corn  into  ensil¬ 
age.  Mr.  Baker  told  the  New  York  State  dairymen 
that  his  butter  cost  him  only  10  cents  a  pound.  We 
would  like  to  have  others  tell  us  what  their  butter 
costs.  But  why  sell  good  butter  at  1 5  cents  ?  It  is 
worth  more  than  that  now  1  2.  The  Red  Top  is  more 

valuable  for  cow  feed  if  the  hays  are  equally  well  cured. 

3.  It  is  well  enough  to  feed  turnips  and  beets  raw,  but 
potatoes  should  be  cooked.  This  is  because  the  pota¬ 
toes  contain  more  starch  which  must  be  cooked  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it. 

Cut  Bone  or  Balled  Rabbits  for  Hens. 

O.  M.  A.,  Tamaroa,  111. — Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  a 
bone  cutter  for  100  hens  when  I  can  g=t  lean  meat, 
rabbits,  for  about  two  cents  a  pound  ?  How  does  such 
meat  compare  in  value  with  cut,  raw  bone  ?  Is  it  as 
cheap  as  the  advertised  dried  meat  and  bone  ?  The 
latter  would  cost  me  about  three  cents  per  pound  de¬ 
livered. 

,  Ans  — We  cannot  soy.  Wait  till  the  reports  come  in 
from  those  who  have  used  the  bone  cutters  in  sma  1 
flocks.  We  would  call  an  equal  weight  of  rabbit  meat 
cheaper  than  an  equal  weight  of  cut  bone,  and  as  good 
as  the  dried  meat,  if  properly  fed.  We  would  boil  the 
rabbits  and  make  a  thick  mush  of  the  soup  by  stirring 
in  corn  meal  and  bran  and  mixing  all  together. 

Another  Talk  About  That  Ensilage  Failure. 

G.  S.  S.,  Pennsylvania. — Will  J.  Q  Wells,  who  wrote 
about  his  ensilage  on  page  862,  tell  us  how  near  ripe 
the  corn  was,  and  also  what  variety  he  used  ? 

Ans. — Nine-tenths  of  the  corn  that  I  cut  for  ensilage 
last  year,  excepting  the  fodder  corn  put  on  top,  was 
ripe  enough  for  seeo  ;  the  husks  had  largely  turned 
yellow,  but  the  most  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  were 
green.  I  do  not  know,  but  surmise  that  the  reason 
that  the  very  green  corn  does  not  keep  so  well  as  corn 
that  is  mature,  is  because  of  an  excess  of  moisture. 
The  variety  was  Pride  of  the  North.  I  have  used  sev¬ 
eral  other  varieties,  both  of  dent  and  flint,  with  good 
results.  I  prefer  the  dent  varieties  to  any  of  the  flint 
varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  ensilage, 
because  the  stalks  and  leaves  remain  green  until  the 
ear  is  ripe,  thereby  retaining  moisture  enough  in  the 
plant  as  a  whole  to  cause  it  to  pack  well,  and  not 
enough  to  spoil  it.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of 
silos  and  their  contents,  and  have  seen  the  ensilage  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  several  times,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  quite  so  good  as  that  from  my 
own  silo.  I  think  the  reason  of  my  ensilage  being  so 
good  is  because  it  was  cut  and  stored  at  just  the  right 
time,  being  neither  too  ripe  nor  too  green. 

JOHN  Q.  WELLS. 

The  Power  In  a  Waterfall. 

C.  W.,  Blshopvllle,  N.  Y. — What  will  be  the  horse¬ 
power  of  a  stream  of  water  four  inches  square,  under 
an  eight-foot  head?  Will  it  be  more  in  a  large  pen¬ 
stock  than  a  small  one  ? 

Ans. — To  find  the  amount  of  power  in  any  stream, 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing  over  the  danc  in  one 
minute,  or  more  correctly  the  weight  of  it,  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  height  of  the  fall.  Thus  to  find  the 


power  of  four  inches  square  of  water  flowing  200  feet 
in  one  minute  over  an  eight-inch  fall,  we  multip  y 
seven,  the  pounds  in  weight  of  16  square  inches  of 
water  one  foot  in  length,  by  300  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  and  then  by  eight  the  fall  in  feet,  and  the 
total  is  the  weight  of  water  falling  in  one  minute  or 
11,200  pounds.  This  is  one-third  of  33,000  which  is  the 
weight  in  pounds  falling  one  foot  per  minute,  or  as  it 
is  called,  foot  pounds,  estimated  as  one  horse-power. 

So  that  this  quantity  of  water  with  the  height  of  fall, 
will  be  equal  to  one-third  of  one  horse-power.  There 
should  be  deducted  from  this  one-fourth  as  the  loss  in 
friction  of  the  machinery  and  the  remainder  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  a  horse-power  gives  the  actual  power 
gained.  The  size  of  the  penstock  makes  no  difference, 
it  is  only  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the 
opening  in  the  flume  and  going  on,  or  into  the  wheel 
that  gives  the  power.  A  well  made  and  nicely  bal¬ 
anced  overshot  wheel  would  probably  be  the  best  for 
this  small  power,  although  there  are  turbine  wheels 
made  of  brass  and  quite  ligot  for  this  kind  of  powers. 

Too  Mach  to  Ask  of  Oae  Grass. 

S.  D.,  Hagerstown,  N.  J. — What  is  the  best  grass  to 
sow  for  spring  pasture  and  hay  ?  How  should  the  soil 
be  prepared,  and  when  should  the  seed  be  so'vn  ?  Can 
it  be  sown  on  wheat  and  make  pasture  and  hay  after 
the  wheat  is  cut? 

Ans — There  is  no  kind  of  grass  that  will  make 
spring  pasture  and  bay  both,  any  more  thin  there  is 
any  kind  of  apple  that  a  man  can  eat  and  have  it  too. 
To  pasture  a  meadow  in  the  spring  will  ruin  it  for  hay, 
whatever  kind  of  grass  may  be  sown.  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  of  this  kind  is  the  Mammoth  or 
Pea  Vine  clover,  which,  if  pastured  until  Jane,  may 
be  left  to  grow,  and  will  make  a  fair  crop  of  hay  in 
August,  but  not  as  much  feed  in  the  whole  as  if  the 
hay  were  made  in  July  and  the  new  growth  pastured 
until  October.  Of  all  the  grasses  for  either  pasture  or 
hay  Orcaard  grass  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  it 
is  early  enough  to  be  fed  or  cut  for  feeding  early  in 
Mayor  Jane,  and  then  pastured  until  fall  after  a 
month’s  growth.  More  good  will  be  got  from  the  same 
quantity  of  land  by  dividing  it  and  sowing  one  half 
for  pasture  and  the  other  for  hay,  than  by  trying  to 
get  both  from  the  whole.  Grass  sown  on  wheat  in 
the  spring  will  not  make  pasture  the  same  year,  it  is 
true  it  will  afford  some  feed  if  the  land  be  rich  and  the 
season  favorable,  but  it  will  be  unwise  to  use  it  in 
that  way.  Doubtless  the  most  feed  may  be  got  by 
sowing  Orchard  grass  and  clover  together  on  land  well 
prepared  in  the  spring  without  any  grain  crop  There 
will  be  good  pasture  in  the  fall  and  after  the  first  year, 
hay  in  June  and  pasture  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  For  the  best  results  there  should  be  at 
least  24  pounds  of  the  grass  seed  sown,  and  not  less 
than  10  pounds  of  the  clover  to  the  acre. 

A  Fertilizer  Formala  for  Minnesota. 

Q.  W.  B.,  Wolverton,  Minn. — What  is  a  formula  for 
making  a  fertilizsr  for  potatoes  ?  I  wish  tq  buy  the 
chemicals  and  mix  them  myself,  as  we  cannot  afford 
to  p  »y  the  freights  that  would  be  charged  on  ferti¬ 
lizers  from  Eastern  factories. 

Ans. — It  will  make  some  difference  whether  you 
p‘'ant  the  potatoes  on  a  c  over  sod  or  on  bare  ground 
and  also  whether  the  soil  is  rich  or  poor.  The  formulas 
for  potatoes  and  other  crops  are  mistly  made  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  long  cropped  Eastern  soils  need  and 
when  their  use  in  large  quantities  is  urged  the  high 
prices  obtained  for  potatoes  near  the  large  towns  and 
cities  are  considered.  It  is  therefore  very  diflB  -.ult  to 
figure  a  profitable  formula  for  farms  as  far  west  as 
Minnesota.  In  your  case  we  would  use  dried  blood, 
fine  ground  bone,  superphosphate  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  You  can  probably  obtain  blood  and  bone  from 
the  slaughter  houses  cheaper  than  any  other  form  of 
nitrogen.  A  mixture  of  250  pounds  blood,  150  muriate 
of  potash,  200  superphosphate  and  500  ground  bone 
will  be  sure  to  grow  potatoes  if  used  500  or  600  pounds 
per  a3re.  It  may  not  be  the  cheapest  dressing,  how¬ 
ever.  We  would  experiment.  Use  this  mixture  on 
different  strips  so  as  to  test  it  both  on  clover  and  bare 
land.  On  other  strips  use  potash  alone  at  the  rate  of 
125  pounds  per  acre  on  others  this  amount  of  potash 
with  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  and  on  still  others 
the  potash  and  300  pounds  of  ground  bone.  This  will 
show  you  whether  your  soil  needs  all  these  elements 
or  one  or  two. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.,  Salem,  Mass. — Tne  only  advantage  we  know  of 
in  using  sulphate  of  potash  is  that  it  improves  the 
quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Iron  for  Agriculture. — M.  S.,  East  Patchogue,  L.  I. 
— We  do  not  think  iron  can  be  used  successfully  as  a 
fertilizer  on  Long  Island  light  soils. 

Eape  for  Hogs. — R.  M.  Me  A.,  Homer,  Mich. — We 
have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  rape  to  hogs.  If 
any  of  our  readers  can  help  us  we  shall  bo  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 
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FARMERS' CLUP 
f;\  DISCUSSiONS 

Another  Wheat  Estimate. 

F.  S.,  Monaca,  Pa. — I  want  to  give 
my  opinion  of  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre 
of  wheat  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.  The 
figures  given  on  page  834  and  at  other 
times  are  all  right  except  in  one  item, 
and  that  is  manure.  T.  S.  S.,  Coopers- 
town.  Pa.,  charges  $10  per  acre  for  ma¬ 
nure.  Now,  that  is  just  about  the 
amount  that  we  put  on  an  acre  here,  but 
I  don’t  believe  that  whole  $10  should  be 
charged  against  the  wheat,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  doesn’t  get  all  the  benefit.  It 
is  customary  here  to  seed  wheat  land 
with  Timothy  and  clover,  and  in  doing 
that  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure 
on  the  grass  as  well  as  on  the  wheat. 
Further,  we  usually  keep  the  land  in 
grass  three  or  four  years,  and  the  effects 
of  the  manure  are  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  in  grass.  Grass  pays  here 
better  than  wheat  at  present  prices  I 
think  that  $10  should  be  divided  equally 
among  one  crop  of  wheat  and  three 
crops  of  hay,  or  j  ist  $3  .'>0  for  each  year. 
It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  all  the 
plowing,  harrowing  and  preparing  the 
land  for  wheat  and  grass  is  charged  to 
the  former,  whereas,  if  we  were  going 
to  seed  to  grass  alone  the  same  amount 
of  work  would  be  required  ;  therefore,  I 
think  part  of  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
ground  should  be  charged  to  the  grass,  I 
would  say  about  one-fourth.  Here  is  my 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
wheat : 

Interest  on  land .  $4  OO 

Proyur  nji  land,  one  quarter  cost  On  , 

wheat .  80F 

Manure,  oue-quart«‘r  cost  on  vtaent .  2  60 

Sred . -1  00 

Sowinx .  4(j 

HoU'Iuk .  80 

TDrachinii .  j  75 

Mathfcti/.}? .  1  (0 

KeaplrK .  160 

Total .  . $  3  76 

Yli  Id  ot  w heat.  23  ousliels  per  acre,  at 

()6  cents  prr  buehtl .  $4  95 

Straw .  5  to 


I’roHt .  It;  20 

Stamps  and  Stamp  Machine. 

A.  J.  S.,  Clkarfieli)  County,  Pa.— On 
the  question.  Does  it  pay  to  pull  all 
stumps  out  in  clearing  woodland?  Prof. 


Big:  Crop  of  English  Walnnta. 

T.  C.  K.,  Athenia,  N.  j. — Growing 
near  us  at  the  base  of  the  first  ridge  or 
mountain  are  two  English  walnut  trees, 
about  15  years  old,  that  have  yielded  over 
100  pounds  of  nuts  the  past  season.  The 
location  has  an  eastern  slope  and  is 
hemmed  in  by  the  ridge  from  the  severe 
north  winds.  The  soil  is  of  a  rocky  na¬ 
ture  and  is  especially  favorable  for  the 
growing  of  these  nuts. 

More  Bedbng:8  on  Bats. 

J.  W.  C.,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.— 
Some  time  ago  I  noticed  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  bedbugs  living 
on  bats  and  birds.  Though  I  have  never 
seen  them  on  bats,  I  have  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  found  them  on  birds.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1847,  as  I  was  looking  up  the 
chimney  of  a  fireplace  in  a  vacant  log 
house,  I  observed  a  bird's  nest  of  peculiar 
shape  and  mak“.  I  arranged  the  chim¬ 
ney  so  that  I  could  climb  up  it  after  dark; 
and,  upon  doing  so  I  caught  a  bird,  which 
I  took  into  my  house,  and,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  found  on  it  two  live  bedbugs,  I  also 
found  several  nits.  Five  years  later  I 
took  a  bird,  which  I  supposed  to  be  a 
chimney  swallow,  from  a  hollow  stump 
located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any 
building.  This  bird  also  had  live  bed¬ 
bugs  and  nits.  In  each  of  these  cases  I 
am  positive  that  they  were  bedbugs,  as 
I  distinctly  recollect  their  characteristic 
odor — an  odor  which  is  not  shared  by  the 
wood  tick  or  any  other  insect 

Did  Not  FUl  His  SUo. 

S.  H.  W.,  Weston,  Mass. — In  speaking 
about  failures,  I  think  John  Q.  Wells 
has  made  a  mistake  in  attributing  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  his  ensilage  from  heating,  to 
his  corn  not  being  ripe  enough  before 
putting  it  into  tbe  silo.  I  have  found  that 
ensilage  will  heat  when  exposed  to  the  air 
whether  the  corn  be  well  matured  or  not; 
but  I  presume  the  less  matured  corn  will 
heat  more  readily.  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  ensilage,  having 
built  my  silo  the  next  season  after  Dr. 
Bailey  introduced  the  system  into  this 
country,  and  I  have  filled  it  every  season 
but  the  last. 

I  had  a  number  of  reasons  for  not  fill¬ 
ing  it  then  ;  the  first  was  that  last  year  I 
was  very  much  surprised,  after  feeding 
all  my  dry  stover,  that  when  I  began  to 
feed  ensilage,  the  cows  didn’t  give  much 
if  any  more  mUk  on  the  ensilage  than 
they  did  on  the  dry  corn  stover.  It  was 
Evergreen  sweet  corn  that  I  planted.  I 
buy  the  best  seed  I  can  find,  and,  if  the 
green  corn  sells  well  (from  50  cents  to 


with  a  rope,  then  put  around  the  shock 
g  old  hay  bale  wire,  and  drew  it  to  the 
r  barn  as  I  wanted  it.  I  find  the  stock  eat 
i,  it  better  when  drawn  in  fresh  from  the 
r  shock  than  they  do  after  it  has  laid  to- 
e  gether  in  the  barn  even  one  week.  By 
s  keeping  some  young  stock,  there  will  be 
e  no  waste  in  feeding  the  dry  stover. 

^  When  To  Set  Tomato  Plants. 

W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — In 
answer  to  A.  A.  H.,  Bellows  Falls,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  early  tomatoes,  you  advise  not  to 
^  set  in  the  open  ground  until  the  weather 
^  is  so  settled  that  they  will  go  on  growing 
^  and  not  be  checked  by  cold  nights.  Our 
experience  is  that  it  is  always  best,  if  the 
_  plants  are  properly  hardened  off  in  the 
^  frames,  to  put  them  out  as  soon  as  there 
,,  is  a  fair  chance  for  their  surviving,  even 
though  some  protection  must  be  given 
_  after  planting.  I  once  planted  out  55,000 
.  tomatoes  in  northern  Maryland  in  late 
^  April.  They  were  turned  blue-black  by 
cold  in  early  May,  and  yet  1  shipped  fruit 
J  the  last  week  in  June  three  weeks  ahead 
[  of  others  in  the  same  latitude  who  waited 
for  the  May  full  moon  to  pass.  Here  we 
J  set  out  some  plants  April  3,  and  set  the 
,  remainder  of  the  same  lot  late  in  the 
month.  Those  set  the  third  were  shel- 
[  tered  on  two  or  three  cold  nights,  and 
ripened  fruit  May  25,  while  those  set  later 
gave  first  fruit  June  13,  It  is  very  easy 
to  protect  a  tomato  plant  in  its  early 
growth  outside.  If  cold  threaten,  simply 
_^bend  the  plant  gently  to  the  earth  and 
put  a  shovelful  of  soil  on  it,  This  is  done 
rapidly  and  is  perfectly  effectual.  The 
'  earlier  the  plants  can  be  got  to  live  out¬ 
side,  the  earlier  the  crop  will  be. 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 

In  writing  to  sdyertlsert  plesM  always  men  turn 
Phi  BUBAn. 

I  Could  Not  Walk 

1  and  was  bedfast  most  of 

\  the  time  because  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  I  ate  but  little 

Sand  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  As  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  had  cured  my 
brother  of  rheumatle 
trouble  I  also  took  It  and 
have  Improved  rapidly.  I 
I  have  regained  my  appe- 
:  tlte,  sleep  well,  am 
heavier  and  walk  long 
i  distances.  Bwwd’e 

Karr.  V 

- -  -  weight  In  gold.”  H.  A. 

Bukkjitt,  Curryvllle,  Pa.  Hood’s  Cures 
Hood's  Pills  act  easily  yet  efrecUvely. 


Massey  says:  “We  have  never  yet  seen  a  $i  per  bushel),  I  pick  off  the  best  of  it 


stump  machine  that  did  not  waste  more 
time  and  labor  in  moving  and  getting 
ready  to  pull  than  would  be  required  to 
dig  most  stumps  out  with  a  mattock.”  I 
am  afraid  that  were  we  to  dig  stumps 


and  put  the  rest  into  the  silo.  The  second 
reason  why  I  did  not  fill  the  silo  last  year 
was  that  I  keep  but  six  or  seven  cows.  I 
found  that  I  was  obliged  to  feed  more  en¬ 
silage  to  my  cows  to  keep  it  from  spoil- 


out  with  a  mattock  here  the  land  would  ing  than  was  good  for  them.  Most  of  the 


be  very  costly.  Some  of  our  stumpy  land 
would  cost  about  $300  per  acre  to  clear. 
If  Prof.  Massey  will  come  up  here,  I  can 
show  him  machines  that  will  pull  stumps 
at  25  cents  each  that  would  take  a  man 
with  a  mattock  about  two  or  three  days 
to  dig  out  at,  say,  $1.35  per  day.  The 
average  price  here  is  25  cents  per  stump. 
The  best  machine  I  have  had  was  a  lever 
machine  that  used  long  chains  and  rods, 
and  by  anchoring  it  to  a  stump  or  tree,  a 
half  acre  could  be  cleared  without  mov¬ 
ing  the  machine,  using  only  one  horse. 
We  never  got  a  stump  we  could  not  pull, 
and  we  have  green  oaks  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter.  I  paid  $2.25  per  day  for  a 
man  and  machine.  Darge  pine  stumps 
with  the  heart  rotted  out  can  not  be 
blown  out  with  dynamite  except  at  great 
expense,  and  then  it  leaves  a  large  bole, 
while  those  pulled  with  this  lever 
machine  are  turned  over  from  one  side 
and  the  dirt  dug  back  into  the  hole  from 
the  roots.  The  question  with  me  has  been 
whether  it  will  pay,  with  farm  products 
at  present  prices,  to  stump  land  that  is 
not  very  fertile  having  been  “farmed 
out.”  The  taxes  are  more  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  for  me  than  the  stumps.  I  scarcely 
get  all  paid  for  one  year  before  they  com¬ 
mence  in  the  next. 


time  I  gave  them  nothing  but  ensilage 
and  their  grain,  which  I  always  mixed 
with  it,  and  then  the  ensilage  would 
warm  up  so  fast  that  I  had  to  give  loads 
of  it  away  to  my  neighbors  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling,  late  in  the  spring  when 
the  weather  was  warm. 

I  always  weighted  heavily,  and  at  first 
took  up  two  planks  and  cut  down  the  en¬ 
silage  three  or  four  feet,  fed  that,  and 
then  took  up  two  more  planks  ;  but  the 
heat  would  get  in  at  the  top  edge  before 
I  took  up  more  planks.  After  I  had  fed 
ensilage  five  years,  I  made  my  large  silo 
into  two  small  ones  by  putting  in  a  parti¬ 
tion,  and  then  uncovered  the  whole  top 
and  took  off  a  thin  layer  every  day.  This 
worked  better,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  but  as  the  weather  grew 
warmer,  the  heat  would  get  the  better  of 
me  ;  then  I  would  give  it  away  to  keep 
the  rest  of  it  from  spoiling.  Ensilage  is 
better  adapted  to  feeding  a  large  stock  of 
cattle  than  a  small  one.  I  think  one  good 
feed  a  day  of  ensilage  and  hay,  and 
some  other  dry  food  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  would  be  much  better  for  the 
stock.  This  year  I  cut  my  corn  and  laid 
it  on  the  ground  to  let  it  partly  dry,  then 
bound  it  in  bundles,  and  set  it  up  in 
large  shocks.  I  drew  it  together  tight 


CHOPPEBS 

ATTENTION' 

I^SK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood^hoppers,  try  the 

Kelly  PeitectOxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 
The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti‘Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co. 

LOOISVlIiLE.  KY. 


_  Harrow,  Butterworker, 
or  Churn,  wholesale  price 
h  Best.  Illustr’d  Cat’lg  free. 
r|  Send  now.  G.  H.  Pounder. 
[J  No.  U,  Ft.  Atkn^n,  Wls. 


Driving  the  Brain 

at  the  expense 
of  the  Body. 

While  we  drive 
the  brain  we 
must  build  up 
the  body.  Ex- 
ercise,  pure  air  -Jy  V/ 

— foods  that 

make  healthy  flesh — refreshing 
sleep — such  are  methods.  When 
loss  of  flesh,  strength  and  nerve 
become  apparent  your  physician 
will  doubtless  tell  you  that  the 
quickest  builder  of  all  three  is 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  not  only 
creates  flesh  of  and  in  itself,  but 
stimulates  the  appetite  for  other 
foods. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N  Y.  All  druKKiata. 


Ulirr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
fflrt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

?  Cin  Rn  Improved  8INOER  8«w> 

1  ^IU>0U  ing  Machine,  with  a  complete  set  of  afc> 
■|  tachments  and  guaranteed  for  10  pcare  Shipped  any* 
^  where  on  80  dayt*  triaL  iV’o  money  required  in 
vanee.  76.000  now  in  uae.  World 'e  Fair  M^al  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers' mnd  aeente*  pre^t. 
Write  to-day  for  our  lARQE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Hfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  lU. 


YOU  CAN  SELL 

SAP  PAIL  COVERS. 

We  make  a  metal  one  cheap. 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

57  8IGLBH  8TUBET,  NILES,  O. 

Also  all  kinds  of  Metal  IlooUnk  and  Paint. 

TAPPINGliUGAilREE 

and  getting  every  drop  of  sap 
H  m  means  the  use  oi  H  ■ 

PuHt’a  Xintest  Improved 
y  EiireUtt  Sap  Spout. 

esj  'post’s  W 

oil  PATENT  AIR  TRAPS.  11  f 

®  II  200  or  more  delivered  to  HE  ^ 
tr  El  any  station  east  of  the  Miss-  M 
®  II  issippi  at  these  prices  IE  ™ 

El  Spout  No.  I ,  $2.50  a  100.  HI  g 
^  No.  2,  $2.35  a  100.  ’ 

®  Sample  10c.  Circular  Free. 

Chas.  C.  STELLE,  Successor  to 
C.  C.  POST,  8i  Fifth  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Nonpareil  Grinding  Mills. 

THE  BEST 

FEED  MILL  MADE. 

For  Circular  address 

L.  J.  MILLER.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deflclency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalolt.  For  in¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

S  agents  $75 

usitiK  or  sflliuK  PRACTICAL 
.  PLATING  DYNAMO  .Themo'l- 

lueihod,  Used  iu  all  faciories 
1*^*^^®  ***'*"■  goods.  Plates  gold, 
(Silver,  nickel,  etc  .  on  watches, 
jewelry,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
metal  goods;  tine  ouilits  for 
jy  I »  different  sizes;  always 
jfffy  ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
I  lexperience;  no  liinit  to  plating 

^  '  ”*  /needed;  a  great  nmney  niak*  r. 

W.  P.  HARRiSCN  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Many  Old 
Worn-Out 


of  climate  and  freedom  f 
can  Farms  the  best  In 
time;  low  rate  of  interest. 


Ig  jjtj  BA  farms  aud^^gardenf  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

r  AnmW  witloM^nxVense°U'h^„^‘a^‘^^ 

?  cyclones,  Gizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches  etc  makn  M lohi 


'ACME”  P'Jlverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  «®Leveler 


TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 
/  AGENTS  J.  Harrow  is  needed. 

WANTED.  Plat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
_  smooth  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved 

.,vb.  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 
^  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
_=  and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

^  CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 

-  _  EARTH — sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 

-  -  drag- eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N,  B.  1  deliver  Iree  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

DDANE  H  NASH  Solfi  Mfr  milllngton,  -  New  Jersey. 
vumtL  n.  mion,  OUlb  lUlI,,  &3oso.Canal  St.,Chicag6. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Send  to 


valuable,  more  so  for  milch  cows  than 
Curing:  a  Case  of  Smut.  ,  t  uti  « 

.  Timothy  hay,  acre  for  acre.  I  would  like 
A.  B..  South  Lyon,  Micn.-Our  soil  is  of  sweet  corn  in 

dry  and  gravelly,  not  what  is  called  oat  here  are  dis- 

land.  We  average  about  35  bushels  of  other  places 

oats  per  acre,  and  have  been  troubled 
many  years,  more  or  less,  with  smut 

Some  years,  I  think  nearly  a  quarter  of  or  as  soon  as  the  company  can 

the  heads  would  be  stricken.  We  were  accounts  made  up.  It  seems  as 

somewhat  benefited  by  obtaining  seed  ^  uniform 

from  the  neighboring  clay  farms.  Last  price,  as  my  grocer  tells  me  that  the 
spring,  I  obtained  a  bulletin  from  the  best  varieties  cost  about  the  same. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  on  treat-  Farmers  here  think  that  they  can  grow 

j  T-  ii-  T _ _ _ tutt  as  good  corn  as  is  grown  anywhere  in  the 

mg  seed  by  the  Jensen  method  My  ^ 

neighbor  went  in  with  me  and  we  treated  product.  There  seems  to  be  but  little 
50  bushels.  We  took  two  30-gallon  kettles  advantage  in  growing  sweet  corn  at 
that  are  fitted  over  a  stove  for  heating,  present  prices,  as  the  common  field  va- 
,  ,  .  j  .  "i  j  1,  rieties  will,  with  the  same  care,  often  pay 

and  hired  a  fruit  dry-house,  placing  the 

kettles  just  outside.  We  took  two  coarse  j^nig  .  but  when  fed  to  milch  cows,  with 
sacks,  put  a  bushel  of  oats  in  each,  and  other  foods,  more  money  can  be  realized, 
hung  a  thermometer  in  one  kettle  marked  The  past  season  more  than  $25  would 
i.  j  ,or.  j  mu.,  b-Qtiia  have  been  realized  for  the  corn  if  fed  to 

at  135  and  139  degrees.  The  other  kettle  pi^^  market.  It  has  been 

we  kept  from  120  to  130  degrees  to  put  ^y  those  who  have  tried,  that  with 

the  sack  of  oats  in  first  to  get  it  wet  and  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel  more  money 
hot;  we  kept  it  in  this  about  1C  minutes 
and  then  changed  it  to  the  other  kettle 
and  kept  it  for  10  minutes,  keeping  the 
mercury  between  the  marks  of  135  and 
139  degrees  by  making  more  fire  or  adding 
cold  water. 

We  kept  churning  and  turning  the 
sacks  in  the  kettles  so  that  the  grain  was 
all  treated  alike.  Of  course,  the  sack  in 
No.  1  was  getting  warm  while  No.  2  was 
finishing,  so  it  was  done  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  in  10  minutes  by  the  watch. 


^ftcetAbie  STOP*.  rUons-  I 
9Utdt:&aM.  8«n<]i  S  oto.  for  i 
Kad  fall  tTMttM 
onipritTliig  iKrcukwifr**,  . 

iVM.STAHL,QiiincyM\ 


CCnQ^FES^'ER 

EaliiU  V  and  FIELD. 

Seed  P€>tj»toe>s  Fruit  Tree®, 
I’hinti  and  Vines  of  the  best  Old 
and  Now  Varieties.  Send  now  for 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Plain,  neat,  sensible,  truthful.with 
honest  nrices.  Free  to  all.  All  will 
want  Oiir  IVew  Pure  White 
Earileat  of  all  and  best.  Sweet 
Corn,  Extra  Early  Vermont. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON.  Ravenna,  0. 


I  ^0  Tlon,  »ud  Little  fcem, lead  all 
■  ■  ^others.  The  beat  is  alwaja  cheapest, 

M  ■■  ^nd  these  DC  CT  Braes  working  parts, 
^  AHE  TIIK  PkO  I  iC  AuMiBftuc  •tlrreri, 
*0»Bl«s  and  heaTy  nosj. 

*uly  kaapsaok  that  Is  soneayed  to  flt  the  baek.  Wria  for  spe- 
(ial  pXe  llst  and  book  of  InHOTOtlons.  We 
riXLD  FOKCK  Pt’aF  CO.,  118  BrlstoJ  XTO.,  LOtBPOBT,  Ji.I. 


/>  BUY  V 
/  YOUR 

SEEDS 

from  tuk 

GROWERS 

FARMER 
\  SEED  CO.  ^ 
tX  Chicago.  , 


For  the  Farm,  Field  and 
tliirden.  Buy  direct  from 
the  growers,  and  secure  the 
Best  Seeds  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Every  Farmer  and  Dairyman 
interested  in 

Permanent  Pastures 

and  3Iendo\v«  should  send 
for  our  Catalogue  or  Book  on 
■*  I’ermanent  Pastures  and 
Meadows.”  We  send  it  free 
to  you.  It  contains  accuriite 
and  true  descriptions  of  our  natural  Grasses  and  Clovers 
and  Clover-Grass  .^Iixtures  adapted  for  different  soils  for 
prrmannit  Meadow  or  Pasture,  as  well  as  descriptions 
and  prices  of  a  large  stock  of  Seed  Oats,  Wheat.  Barley , 
and  Seed  Potatoes ;  also  Garden  Seeds.  13  sample  pack¬ 
ages  of  either  Grass  or  Gram,  by  mail,  for  only  10  cents. 

FAItlllKIt  SEED  CO. 

O.  KOZLOWSKI,  Mgr.  W.  KUEKER,  Soo’y. 

51  VV.  Van  lliircii  .St.,  Cliicusu. 


Establishctl  IKHA 


My  annual  IMliriKD  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready, 
and  mailed  tree  to  all  applicants  It  contains 
all  the  leading  and  most  popu  ar  sorts  of 

Vegfetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  Inst  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  ot  business. 

ALFllKD  BlUnGEMAN, 

;J7  East  li)th  St.,  New  York  City. 


p;i^ijceUattt0U!Si 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  kcral  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS. 

POTATOES.  OATS,  BAULEV,  CORN. 
BEANS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  ”  Pure,  true 
to  name,  best  quality,”  at  hard  time  prices 
Three  new  potatoes,  new  oats,  new  corn,  etc., 
and  all  standard  kinds.  150  varieties  In  all. 

Ilandsomest,  Illustrated  Farm  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  publlsned  free. 

EOWAKD  F  DIBItl  K.  Seetlffrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FKETTIKST  ROOK  CTDC’  C 
EVKK  PltlNTKO.  P  IT  Ci  Ci 
A  OH  ■■■% Cheap  UN  dirt  . 

P  itOneCentapk^.] 

WIbIbBV  up.  If  rare 
Cheiip,  pure^  best,  1,000,000  ext.  as. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
U,  II.  81IUMVVAY,  Uockford,  Ill. 


INFANTS  -^i^^^INVALIDS. 

trade  %  oKAtry^aoKA'l)  MAKtt. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  ^  ^ 

Substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk.  # 

Denver,  Colo.  W 
Gentlemen:— I  can  attest  the  good  qualities  S 
of  Mellin’s  Food,  for  I  have  a.s  healthy  and  v 
strong  a  baby  as  one  could  wish.  She  has  W 

always  eaten  Mellin’s  Food.  ^ 

Yours  truly.  Mrs.  II.  B.  Clise.  ^ 

-  San  .lose,  Cal.  p 

Sirs;— I  am  using  Mellin’s  Food,  and  it  ^ 
agrees  with  my  baby.  It  Is  the  most  satis-  ^ 
factory  I  have  tried,  and  I  am  well  pleased  ® 
with  it.  Mrs.  Frank  Wakpuass.  a 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and  ^ 
Feeding  of  Infants,”  mailed  V 


jiving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  Firm  distributing  among  patrons  a  year  s  subsenp- 
fc.  tion  to  loo  agricultural  papers  without  ex.acting  any 
Bk  equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety,  of  several  ot 
BiB  the  standard  veget.abl,es,  and.  in  addUipn,  are  many 
r'  choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  1  hough  great¬ 
ly  enlarged  in  both  the  vegetaW^nd  flower  seed  depart- 

r  ments,  wesendourcatalogne  FItEF- toall.  jlhethree 

warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
L  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


^taloc^ 


capital. 


The 

sower  has  no 
yy  second  chance.  If 
/  you  would  at  first  sue-  \ 
ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  Ibis 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  tiiigl 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


F'erry’s  Seed  Animal  for  1894 
contains  tlie  sum  and  substance 
\  of  the  latest  farming  knowl-y 
edge.  Every  jilanter  should  /J 
have  it,  Kent  free.  ///. 
D.M.  Ferry*  Co.,  /Wj 


VTOd/uee  eeiTller  vegetables  than  anuoth> 
MY^EW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILEOTREE. 

CARIBOU, 


GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD 


Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  1894 


The  Pioneer  f'atulueiie  of  Veeelable.s  and  Flowers. 
Contains  112  pages  8  x  10  1-2  inches,  with  c 
that  describe,  not  mislead)  illnstratioi 
instruct,  not  exaggerate. 

The  cover  is  charming  in  harmonious  hlendi 
color  prints  in  green  and  white,  with  a  gold  ha 
a  dream  of  beauty.  32  pages  of  Novelties  prii 
fereiit  colors.  All  the  leading  novelties  and  th 
old  varieties.  These  hard  times  you  cannot  : 
any  risk.  Buy  HONEST  GOODS  wliere  you 
FULL  MEASURE.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ad 


of  all  varieties.  1,000,000 
Plants  Strawberry  Pl'ts.  1,000.000  ^ 
,  R  a  8  p  b  e  rry.  Blackberry,  ,^',2 
—and—  Qrapes,  CurrantBand  Veg- 
Vi  n  AC  eiaole  Plants.  The  largest  --y 
V  1  liCo  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees  J 
In  the  country.  72-page  Catalogue  < 
with  descriptions /ree.  J'  X- 

T.  J.  DWYEK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  j/,-; 


XO  l  FJIj  TIJJS. 
Bruiicliiiig  Aster, 

(Often  sold  forClirys- 
antliemuin.) 
Hibiseus,  Sunset, 
Dalilia,  Ethel  Vlek, 
Large  .Morning  (dories. 
Double  Anemone, 
Charmer  Pea, 

Maggie  -Murphy  and 

other  Potatoes. 


Soaring  On  Sweet  Com  Growing. 

A.  D.  Baker,  Aubelius,  N.  Y. — On 
page  6  of  TheR.  N  -Y.,  G.  S.  P.,  says  that 
Mr.  Drummond  obtained  $320  for  eight 
acres  of  sweet  corn  last  season,  besides 
$10  worth  of  seed.  We  have  a  canning 
factory  at  Auburn  that  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  two  seasons ;  the  first  season,  the 
farmers  received  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  husked  ears,  the  farmer  drawing  the 
corn  with  the  husks  on.  Fifty  pounds 
are  husked,  the  corn  and  husks  weighed 
separately,  and  the  load  estimated  by 
that.  Some  farmers  reached  as  high  as 
$30  per  acre,  but  it  averaged  $12  besides 
the  fodder.  The  past  season  they  gave 
55  cents  per  100  pounds,  estimating  the 
weight  as  before.  They  do  not  pay  the 
farmer  for  his  corn  delivered  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  until  .January  of  the  next  year  unless 
they  discount  his  amount  two  per  cent, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  do  business  on 
the  farmer’s  money  for  three  months. 


^otatoe^." 

I  $360.00 

Cash  Prizes,; 

VicK’sF'oTal  Qui 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 


Ueadquai'ters  for  the  Choicest 

Seeds,  Plants, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Roses,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Elegant  168  page  Catalog,  FREE. 
Send  for  it  Before  Buying. 

Seeds,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  postpaid. 
Large  by  Freight  or  Express. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  40th 
Year,  1,000  Acres,  28  Greenhouses. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 

Painesville,  Ohio.  Box  44 


It  has  been  said  that  the  PLANET  Jr. 

Labor  Saving  Farm  Tools,  are  almost  human  ” 
in  their  operation;  for  example,  the  PLANET 
Jr.  Hill  Dropping  Garden  Drill,  sows  the  seed, 
covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  out  the  next 
row  in  one  automatic  operation.  The 
PLANET  Jr.  Book  for  1894  illustrates  and 
describes  20  other  machines  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  full  Of  labor  saving  suggestions  from 
cover  to  cover — a  book  wortti  reading  and 
worth  heeding.  We  send  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  ^^PhiladelpMa!^ 
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Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RUR-AL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1894. 


Sweet-corn  growers  everywhere  are  invited  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  Mr.  Baker  has  to  say  on  page  5.5.  What  and 
when  are  you  paid  ?  What  do  you  average  per  acre  ? 
If  you  can  get  only  $25  an  acre,  and  then  have  to  wait 
for  that,  you  might  better  grow  common  field  corn.  Is 
that  correct  ?  ^  , 

Last  week  Mr.  Geo.  Bittner  of  Ohio  made  a  remark¬ 
able  statement  about  the  way  in  which  his  yearly 
sales  have  increased.  He  has  now  prepared  for  us  a 
statement  giving  details  of  crops  and  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture.  It  will  prove  an  interesting  document  to  other 
farmers  and  is  a  strong  tribute  to  the  value  of  The 
R.N.-Y. 

Colorado  potatoes  are  of  splendid  quality.  Well 
they  may  be,  grown  in  a  good  soil  with  perfect  supply  of 
moisture.  It  is  good  evidence  of  their  quality  that, 
although  grown  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
great  markets,  most  of  them  are  carried  long  distances 
to  be  used  as  food — comparatively  few  being  used  for 
starch  making.  We  get  an  idea  this  week  of  the  way 
this  crop  can  be  poured  out  in  Colorado.  Really,  have 
not  Eastern  potato  growers  more  to  dread  from  Colo¬ 
rado  than  from  Canada  ? 

«  * 

“Last  fall  some  apples  were  shipped  me  which  I  sold 
for  $5  per  barrel  readily,  and  some  others  equally  good 
from  the  same  town,  which  1  couldn’t  get  $4  for,” 
said  a  commission  merchant  the  other  day.  “The 
only  difference  was  in  the  packing.  One  man  had 
assorted  his  nicely,  and  faced  up  che  barrels  so  as  to 
make  them  look  attractive,  while  the  other  had 
dumped  his  into  tlie  barrels  just  as  they  were  picked.” 
Wouldn’t  a  dollar  a  barrel  have  been  big  pay  for  as¬ 
sorting  and  nicely  packing  those  apples  ?  It  seems 
so  to  us.  ^ 

Let  us  suppose  a  law  to  be  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  oat  hulls  mixed  with  other  feed  unless  the 
dealer  distinctly  state  what  the  mixture  is.  Then 
your  feed  man  says,  “  Here  is  a  ton  of  pure  corn  meal 
for  $25,  and  here  is  a  ton  containing  1,000  pounds  of 
meal  and  1,000  of  oat  hulls  for  $18  I  ”  Wouldn’t  you 
take  the  $25  ton  from  choice  ?  Would  it  not  give  you 
cheaper  meal  ?  It  would  be  cheaper  even  if  the  price 
of  the  meal  and  hulls  were  only  $12.50.  If  that  is  so, 
why  is  not  the  same  thing  true  in  buying  fertilizers  or 
manure  ?  ^ 

A  SUBSCRIBER  at  Charleston,  S.  C  ,  writes  that 
potato  planters  there  will  be  forced  to  buy  almost  all 
their  seed  from  outside  as  the  home-grown  crop  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  storms  last  year  and 
none  can  be  purchased.  Where  shall  these  growers 
go  for  their  seed  ?  There  is  an  opinion  at  Charleston 
that  home-grown  seed  will  stand  late  frosts  better 
than  Northern  grown.  We  do  not  know  that  this  has 
been  proven.  In  any  event  these  growers  must  go 
outside  for  their  present  season’s  seed.  Better  go 
North  for  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 

*  * 

Another  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  codpera- 
tion  in  farming  is  given  in  Mr.  Grundy’s  account  of 
that  plan  for  renting  a  big  tract  of  land  in  Illinois. 
The  chances  are  that  this  land  will  yield  much  better 
returns  both  to  landlord  and  tenant  and  keep  in  better 
heart,  too,  by  this  cooperative  or  organized  farming. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  farmers  in  other  com¬ 
munities  who  desire  to  rent  land  advantageously  ? 
Can  they  not  combine  and  secure  some  of  the  benefits 
of  cooperation  ?  How  dull  and  dreary,  hard  and  slow 
it  is  to  operate  without  the  “col” 

*  * 

This  is  an  age  of  strainers.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
read  and  thought  and  tried  that  ordinary  folks  cannot 
hope  to  go  through  it  all.  “  Strainers  ”  are  wanted 
to  sift  out  the  dregs  and  let  only  the  useful  and  help¬ 
ful  run  into  the  pipe.  Books,  papers,  teachers,  parents, 
friends  are  all  strainers  with  meshes  of  varying  fine¬ 
ness.  The  head  of  a  grown-up  man  or  woman  of  sense 


and  experience  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  discharge 
pipe  that  will  let  off  matter  that  should  not  have  en¬ 
tered.  Not  so  with  the  mind  of  a  child.  That  must 
take  and  attempt  to  absorb  whatever  you  let  into  it. 
Therefore,  about  the  most  important  question  we  can 
ask  is,  what  strainer  are  you  using  on  your  child’s 
mind?  ^  ^ 

The  following  letter  dated  January  12  came  to  hand 
in  due  season : 

I  send  you  by  to-nlKht’s  mall  a  sample  of  strawberries,  on  account 
of  their  earllness.  The  plants  were  set  the  first  week  In  November, 
and  I  had  ripe  berries  January  1,  eo  days  after  plantlcj?.  I  might  have 
had  berries  by  Christmas  If  I  had  not  picked  off  the  early  blooms.  I 
am  sorry  the  sample  Is  not  larger,  but  hope  they  will  arrive  In  good 
condition  and  that  you  will  enjoy  them.  8.  h.  mitchki.i.. 

Bartow,  Florida. 

The  berries  arrived  in  fair  condition.  Think  of  a 
country  big  enough  to  be  frozen  at  one  end  while 
strawberries  are  growing  on  the  other  end  1  The 
trouble  about  the  warm  end  is  that  it  cannot  make 
artificial  cold  as  easily  as  the  cold  end  can  make  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Howard  tells  us  this  week  that  at  Greeley,  Col., 
wheat  is  selling  at  38  cents  a  bushel,  while  potatoes 
sell  at  45  cents.  Think  of  it !  On  the  35  acres  in  that 
potato  field  the  crop  brought  $0,428.  Had  it  been  in 
wheat,  the  most  that  could  have  been  obtained  was 
$400.  And  yet,  the  feeding  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
is  at  least  four  times  that  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  In 
every  bushel  of  potatoes  there  are  45  pounds  of  water, 
and  only  six  pounds  in  tbe  bushel  of  wheat.  Reduced 
to  units  of  human  life  sustaining  power,  the  difference 
is  even  greater,  for  the  wheat  will  sustain  nearly  five 
times  as  many  people  as  the  potatoes.  This  is  a  case 
where  science  seems  to  be  upset.  Why  should  the 
potatoes  cost  more  than  the  wheat  when  they  have 
only  one-fourth  the  nourishing  value  ? 

*  « 

And  now  an  Ohio  farmer  wishes  he  hadn’t.  A 
valuable  blooded  heifer  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
the  farmer  accused  several  different  persons  of  steal¬ 
ing  her,  each  of  whom  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing  for 
his  pains.  At  last  he  found  that  the  heifer  had  eaten 
her  way  into  the  straw  stack,  as  heifers  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  that 
the  straw  stack  had  caved  in,  as  straw  stacks  often  do 
under  similar  circumstances,  imprisoning  and  com¬ 
pletely  hiding  the  heifer.  To  set  himself  right,  the 
owner  made  personal  apologies  to  each  of  those  whom 
he  had  accused,  supplementing  this  by  a  public  con¬ 
fession  and  apology  in  church.  The  moral  of  this  lies 
in  its  application.  Be  sure  you’re  right  and  then  go 
ahead,  but  don’t  go  ahead  until  you  are  sure. 

*  « 

In  the  statement  made  by  the  committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Dairymen’s  Protective  Association  the  follow¬ 
ing  truths  are  tersely  stated  : 

We  realize  that  a  number  have  largely  reaped  the  benefits  of  our 
Association,  without  having  joined  In  the  work.  It  Is  one  of  the  mor¬ 
tifications  of  upright  men  that  so  many,  who  scorn  the  thought  of 
being  dishonest,  are  unscrupulous  enough  to  avail  themselves  freely 
of  advantages  gained  by  others  at  much  expense.  »  »  *  ♦  Those 
shippers  not  becoming  members  of  the  Association,  although  profess¬ 
ing  sympathy  with  It,  are  doing  our  cause  much  more  harm  than  the 
united  efforts  of  the  dealers  In  active  opposition. 

We  commend  these  thoughts  to  your  consideration. 
Do  you  know  men  who  like  to  dance  yet  go  out  before 
the  fiddler’s  hat  is  passed  around  ?  What  proportion 
of  your  neighbors  will  come  forward  with  a  contribu¬ 
tion  in  help  of  a  public  service  from  which  they  receive 
a  private  benefit  ?  What  name  have  we  for  those  who 
on  a  much  larger  scale  thrive  on  the  labor  and  thought 
of  others  ?  ,  , 

The  war  on  oleomargarine  carried  on  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange,  still  continues.  The  members  have 
voted  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  to  confer  with  the  authorities  at  Albany 
and  Washington  in  regard  to  legislation  against  oleo¬ 
margarine.  A  motion  was  made  to  appropriate  $300 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  a  convention  at 
Chicago.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Elgin  is  the  leader 
in  the  calling  of  this  convention,  and  it  was  claimed 
by  the  members  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
that  the  Elgin  Board  is  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
Armours  and  other  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine. 
This  motion,  therefore,  excited  great  opposition  and 
was  defeated.  Deputy  Commissioner  Van  Vaikenburg, 
who  was  sent  to  represent  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  this  convention,  telegraphs  that  the 
idea  sent  out  that  the  Armour  interests  might  attempt 
to  control  the  delegates  has  proven  unfounded  and 
that  the  convention  will  pass  strong  resolutions  in 
opposition  to  the  bogus  butter  traffic.  The  statement 
was  also  made  that  many  asylums  and  penal  institu¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State,  wholly  or  partially  supported 
by  State  money,  are  using  large  quantities  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  butterine,  etc.,  in  violation  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature.  Mr.  Van  Vaikenburg  said 
that  he  was  prepared  to  furnish  proof  of  this,  and  that 
he  thought  the  Comptroller  could  be  prevented  from 


paying  the  appropriations  to  these  institutions.  A 
resolution  was  passed  asking  Gov.  Flower  to  use  his 
influence  in  enforcing  the  law  in  regard  to  institutions 
^  that  are  wholly  or  partially  supported  by  State,  county 
or  city  appropriations.  The  Exchange  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  the  dealers  in  bogus 
butter  have  in  it  a  strong  and  unrelenting  foe.  The 
convention  mentioned  above  organized  the  National 
Dairy  Union,  which  elected  the  following  officers  : 
President,  C.  W.  Horr,  Wellington,  Ohio  ;  secretarv 
D.  W.  Wilson,  Elgin,  Ill.  ;  treasurer,  C.  S.  Morton, 
New  York  City  ;  and  the  following  list  of  vice  presi 
dents :  C.  P.  Darlington,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa.  ;  F.  W 
Edmunds,  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  and  James  Hewes,  Balti¬ 
more.  The  officers  of  the  Union  constitute  its  board 
of  control.  President  Horr  says  that  there  are  $800,- 
000,000  represented  in  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United 
State,  and  one-half  of  this  interest  was  represented 
by  the  men  in  attendance.  The  paramount  question 
was  that  of  bogus  butter.  War  is  declared  against 
the  business.  A  resolution  was  passed  asking  Congress 
to  make  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  seven  cents  per 
pound  instead  of  two,  and  to  impose  a  tax  of  two 
cents  per  pound  on  filled  cheese.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Assembly  allowing  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  seven  addi¬ 
tional  cheese  experts,  and  appropriating  $10,000 
therefor.  ^  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

I've  flfTKered  up  my  year’s  accounts  down  to  a  copper  cent. 

I  know  jest  what  I  ve  made  an’  paid  an’  borrled,  lost  an’  lent; 

An’  putten  all  cash  credits  In  their  proper  place  1  find. 

That  I  start  off  fer  ’94  a  leetle  mite  behind. 

I  never  see  expenses  count  up  quite  so  fast  before. 

I  swan,  I  hope  I’ve  gut  ’em  all— thouKh  maybe  I’ll  find  more. 

Them  debits  fill  a  pa^e  or  two— I  kinder  hate  ter  show 

Uow,  In  a  humble  home  like  this,  so  much  cash  can  ko. 

But  there  sets  mother  over  there  with  father  at  her  side. 

An’  wife  Is  rockin’  baby  jest  as  happy  as  a  bride. 

We’ve  KOt  a  brand  new  orKan  an’  our  house  Is  nice  an’  neat. 

It  represents  the  value  of  a  jfood  year’s  crop  of  wheat. 

An’  now  let’s  see  our  credits— they  are  happiness  and  health. 

An'  love  an’  kindly  feelln’— that’s  the  only  sort  of  wealth 

This  farm  can  find  to  start  with  In  this  Kood  year  'lit; 

But  I  Kuess  I’ll  close  the  ledger  and  not  ask  fer  any  more. 

Don’t  forKet  how  to  lauithl 

Uow  hot  do  the  cattle  want  their  water  ? 

Uow  do  you  like  Mr.  Talcott’s  silo  story  ? 

Cows  made  tender  with  a  club  are  never  true. 

Oat  smut  couldn’t  stand  a  Turkish  bath,  page  5.5. 

Ever  know  an  unworked  colt  havlnn  the  heaves  ? 

“  Pay  me  what  thou  owest!”  says  the  skinned  farm. 

Keep  the  cloak  of  your  actions  in  fashion- man  fashion  I 
The  first  vote  on  that  bone-cutter  question  Is  for  50  hens. 

“Live  within  your  means  ’  Is  no  advice  for  the  mean  man. 

Don’t  believe  In  a  Trust,  eh  ?  That’s  right— pay  cash,  then. 

To  decline  the  liquor  business  do  a  little  declining  yourself. 

The  lousy  cow  licks  her  flanks  because  she  has  inaecty  aidea! 

We  want  a  big  farmers’  tru»t-that  Is,  a  trust  In  their  business. 
Discounted  work  is  that  in  which  the  worker  takes  no  Interest. 

Foil  a  baby  how  much  more  deadly  is  Paris-green  than  a  green  pear? 
Wa.ntei)  !  A  bogus  butter  maker  who  eats  the  stuff  he  deceives 
others  with  I 

The  best  tide  In  the  affairs  of  young  men  Is  to  be  tied  to  a  mother’s 
apron  string. 

Manuke  Is  the  farm’s  heart  ?  Men  die  of  enlargement  of  the  heart 
but  farms  never  do. 

Will  it  pay  you  to  treat  your  seed  oats  as  they  were  treated  by  our 
Michigan  friend,  page  55  7 

WantedI  a  slfcht  at  the  business  boom  that  was  to  follow  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Sherman  Law! 

We  read  of  a  new  English  “butter  drier’’  for  getting  the  water  out 
of  butter  without  working  It. 

Now  let  some  farmer  with  money  to  spend  make  a  trial  of  that  hay 
press  In  the  corn  Held— page  50. 

Let's  hear  from  you  on  that  matter  of  stunting  those  potatoes,  page 
63.  Which  Is  the  easier- to  Increase  or  decrease  the  size  ? 

now  about  that  wheat  estimate— page  54?  Is  It  right  to  charge  part 
of  the  cost  of  plowing  and  harvesting  to  the  grass?  Why  not? 

So.ME  of  our  politicians  would  be  better  off  perhaps  If  they  would 
carefully  read  the  plans  for  tongue-holding  bits  now  being  published. 

Thehe  are  too  many  fractional  farmers— half  and  quarter  hearted. 
You  can’t  possibly  add  them  up  and  make  whole  ones  as  you  can  other 
fractions 

Do  jour  hens  keep  you  In  groceries?  Or.  let’s  be  fair  to  the  hens 
and  put  It  another  way— do  you  give  them  a  chance  to  earn  your 
groceries  ? 

Read  Peter  M.  Gideon’s  experience  with  tree  blight— page  50.  Uow 
about  the  men  who  are  advertising  “blight-proof’  trees?  Let’s  hear 
from  them  now. 

“  A  TAX  upon  conscience  ’’  Is  a  name  they  have  made  up  for  the  In¬ 
come  tax.  On  an  ad  valorem  basis  how  much  would  your  conscience 
give  to  tne  government  ? 

A  FitiEND  In  New  Fork  State  writes  that  one  fruitful  source  of 
“  heaves  ’’  In  a  horse  Is  for  the  driver  to  spend  time  “  warming  up  ’’  In 
a  saloon  while  the  horse  colds  up  outside. 

A  FKiKND  In  New  York  State  asks  us  to  lock  up  a  commission  man. 

He  says:  “  1  sect  two  crates  of  eggs  I  think  it  was  In  July  or  August.” 
There  are  mighty  few  links  In  a  chain  of  evidence  where  facts  are 
based  on  “  thinks.”  Why  not  know? 

There  is  a  proposition  before  Congress  to  extend  the  time  at  which 
the  wool  and  woolen  gcods  schedule  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  shall  go 
Into  operation,  so  that  wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  may  be 
able  to  dlsocse  of  this  year's  wool  clip  before  prices  are  changed.  Why 
not  extend  the  same  privilege  to  potato,  hay  and  barley  growers  7 

No  vegetable  fluctuates  in  price  as  the  limes  are  “  hard  ”  or  other¬ 
wise  more  closely  than  cabbage.  That  Is  the  pcor  man's  vegetable. 
When  working  hard,  he  wants  li  because  he  believes  It  Is  slowly 
digestible— In  other  words,  “  stays  by  him.”  When  out  of  work.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  things  he  drops.  'That  Is  one  reason  why  cabbage  Is 
low  this  year. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Tdk  R.  N.-Y.  always  did  believe  in  business  organ¬ 
ization  among  farmers.  Unless  a  farmer  can  deal 
direct  with  his  customers  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  middle¬ 
men  and  dealers  so  far  as  prices  are  -concerned.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  milk  and  butter.  Milk  being 
such  a  perishable  product  must  be  handled  and  sold 
quickly.  It  cannot  be  stored  like  grain  or  potatoes. 
For  this  reason  and  because  of  a  lack  of  organization 
among  producers,  milk  has  always  been  a  favorite 
product  with  dealers  who  are  enabled  to  regulate 
prices  without  consulting  the  farmers  who  are  usually 
forced  to  take  what  is  offered  them.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  very  bad  for  the  individual  milk  producer. 
Unlike  the  wheat  or  potato  grower,  he  cannot  store 
and  hold  his  crop  for  a  rise  in  price — he  must  sell  at 
once  and  take  what  is  offered  him.  This  is  a  case 
where  nothing  but  organization  can  help  the  farmer — 
organization  that  will  enable  him  to  control  the  surplus 
milk  and  thus  fix  a  price  on  what  the  market  demands. 
The  most  successful  organization  of  the  sort  of  which 
we  know  is  the  United  Milk  Producers’  Protective 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  members  of  which 
send  milk  to  Philadelphia.  The  following  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  this  organization  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Bishop,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

t  t  t 

SiNCK  general  farming  has  become  comparatively 
unremunerative,  farmers  have  tried  organization  in 
different  forms  ;  many  of  these  have,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  failed ;  a  few  have  been  successful.  As  many 
have  been  interested  in  these  attempts,  the  following 
brief  history  of  the  United  Milk  Producer’s  Protective 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and  description  of  its 
methods  is  given.  Some  years  ago,  the  farmers  along 
the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  first  organ¬ 
ized,  and  soon  afterward,  those  shipping  over  the 
Wilmington  and  Northern  Railroad,  to  resist  the 
steady  decline  in  the  price  of  milk  caused  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  wholesale  dealers  in  Philadelphia. 
These  organizations  still  exist.  A  little  later,  about 
10  years  ago,  the  dairymen  along  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New  .Jersey  and  the  North 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania  formed  as¬ 
soc  ations  to  ccfiperate  with  the  others,  but  not  being 
prepared  to  take  care  of  milk  at  home,  as  soon  as  it 
became  plentiful  and  a  surplus  came  on  the  n  arket, 
they  could  not  withstand  the  opposition  and  suc¬ 
cumbed.  Associations  were  afterward  formed  on  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  Division  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  Schuylkill  Valley  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  These  associations,  now  existing,  acted  in¬ 
dependently.  The  dealers,  however,  combined  to 
make  their  own  prices  (excepting  for  the  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  associations)  gradually  driving  them 
down  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1891,  when  some 
of  the  dealers  getting  their  supply  from  New  Jersey 
forced  the  price  down  in  the  middle  of  winter,  with 
the  price  of  feeds  unusually  high,  to  cents  per 
quart.  Tne  Philadelphia  quart  is  “  dry”  measure — 
2/^  pounds  milk  or  about  1  1-7  quarts  liquid  measure. 
The  farmers  pay  the  freight,  generally  one-half  cent 
per  quart.  Tnis  left  the  farmer  about  three  cents  per 
quart  net.  The  dealers  freely  expressed  their  opinion 
that  the  wholesale  price  for  milk  would  never  again 
reach  four  cents  per  quart  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
early  summer,  the  shippers  in  New  Jersey,  and  about 
the  same  time,  those  on  the  North  Penn.  Railroad 
again  formed  organizations  and  in  the  fall  set  their 
own  price  for  milk.  The  dealers  made  a  bitter  fight, 
but  were  forced  to  submit ;  predictions  were  dire, 
however,  of  what  would  be,  the  coming  spring,  when 
the  market  became  fiushed. 

t  t  t 

In  the  meantime  the  associations  were  not  idle;  they 
strengthened  their  organizations,  and  prepared  for  the 
time  to  come.  A  basis  of  cooperation  between  them 
was  agreed  upon  to  make  the  price  of  milk,  take  the 
surplus  from  the  market,  and  transact  such  other  busi¬ 
ness  as  concerned  them  all.  The  following  general 
associations  now  cooperate  in  what  is  known  as  the 
United  Milk  Producers’  Protective  Association  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  :  The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Producers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  ;  the  Wilmington  and  Northern  Milk 
Producers’  Protective  Association;  the  Reading-Schuyl- 
kill  Valley  Milk  Producers’  Protective  Association  ; 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Milk  Producers’  Protective 
Association  ;  the  Milk  Producers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Penn,  and  Its  Branches;  the  New 
J ersey  Dairymen’s  Protective  Association.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  general  associations  form  local  associa¬ 
tions  in  cheir  respective  neighborhoods,  which  elect 
directors,  in  proportion  to  their  membership,  to  trans¬ 
act  the  busines  of  the  general  associations.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  United,  the  General  and  Docal  associa¬ 
tion.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  that  every  member  shipping  a  good, 
marketable  article  shall  receive  the  full  price  for  his 


milk.  The  United  Association  meets  in  Philadelphia 
the  last  Saturday  in  each  month,  and  sets  the  price 
of  milk  for  the  coming  month.  It  also  determines  the 
rate  of  assessment  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency 
caused  by  surplus  milk  the  preceding  month.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  started  a  creamery,  to  which 
all  of  our  milk  not  needed  in  the  market  might  be 
sent,  thus  enabling  us  to  maintain  our  price.  The  gen¬ 
eral  associations  also  meet  monthly,  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  dealer  in  milk,  place  their  agents  and  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  platforms  where  their  milk  arrives,  buy 
the  milk  from  the  farmers  and  sell  to  dealers  or  others 
who  want  a  constant  supply  in  bulk.  W hat  is  not  needed 
in  the  market  is  sent  to  the  creanaery  and  charged  to 
it  at  the  regular  wholesale  price.  To  these  associa¬ 
tions  is  given  nearly  the  entire  control  of  the  organi¬ 
zations,  such  matters  being  referred  by  them  to  the 
local  associations  as  need  local  attention  on  applica¬ 
tion.  The  creamery  is  used  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  surplus ;  the  deficiency  is  reported  to  the 
United  Association,  and,  inasmuch  as  every  one  is  in¬ 
terested  in  having  the  price  maintained,  every  member 
pays  his  assessment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  shipped.  t  J  | 

That  this  organization  has  been  a  success  is  shown 
by  the  financial  statement.  During  two  years  the 
association  handled  15,615,941  quarts  of  milk  and  paid 
New  Jersey  members  $627,896  29  or  a  little  more  than 
four  cents  a  quart.  After  paying  all  commissions  and 
charges  there  is  a  net  gain  to  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  nearly  one-quarter  cent  per  quart  or  $43,475  in 
all.  In  other  words  this  sum  would  have  gone  to  the 
middleman  but  for  this  organization.  Another  thing 
— the  loss  from  sour  milk  has  been  very  light,  and  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  keep  milk  at  home,  because 
all  surplus  could  at  -once  be  taken  to  the  creamery 
and  made  into  butter.  The  association  has  also  been 
able  to  set  the  price  at  which  milk  was  sold.  These 
facts  show  the  value  of  organization  among  milk 
farmers.  While  such  organization  is  peculiarly  useful 
for  the  producers  of  this  perishable  milk,  it  may  be 
made  equally  useful  for  other  farmers — if  they  will 
only  cooperate.  t  t  + 


Thk  problem  of  heating  some  of  our  farm  houses  is 
a  difficult  one.  Most  folks  enjoy  the  old  fashioned 


fireplace  with  its  roaring  fire  of  logs,  but  too  much  of 
that  heat  goes  up  the  chimney — wasted.  The  beauty 
of  steam,  water  and  hot-air  heaters  is  that  there  is 
little  waste  of  heat — it  can  be  distributed  over  the 
house  into  various  rooms.  Mr.  J.  S.  Babb,  of  West 
Virginia,  sends  us  a  suggestion  that  might  be  utilized 
by  some  ingenious  farmer.  The  plan  is  shown  at  Fig. 
22.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  wide  fireplace,  with  metal 
boilers  at  the  sides  connected  with  suitable  pipes  for 
letting  in  water  and  releasing  steam  or  hot  water. 
These  pipes  may  run  to  different  rooms  into  radiators 
like  those  used  in  ordinary  steam  or  water  heating. 
In  fact  the  only  new  thing  about  this  plan  is  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  boiler  in  the  fireplace.  We  think  this 
arrangement  could  be  made  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 
steam  or  water  heater  and  it  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  fuel.  ^  I  J 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record, 
M.  A.  Hubert  of  the  French  Experiment  Station  at 
Grignon,  France,  publishes  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  most  reliable  French  investigations  on 
the  production,  care  and  use  of  farm  manure.  It  may 
be  called  a  special  plea  for  barn  manure  as  against  the 
use  of  green  manuring  or  chemicals.  The  chief  propo¬ 
sition  is  that  nothing  should  be  used  for  direct  manur¬ 
ing  that  can  be  fed  to  animals.  In  other  words,  the 
feeding  value  should  always  be  considered.  The 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  manure  pile 
are  explained  at  considerable  length.  Speaking  of 
absorbents,  it  is  stated  that  fine  peat  has  twice  the 
absorptive  power  of  wheat  straw  and  is  the  best  sub¬ 
stance  for  retaining  moisture.  The  use  of  plaster, 
kainit  and  similar  substances  is  not  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  by  European  scientists.  The  favorite  plan 
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seems  rather  to  be  that  of  using  large  quantities  of 
litter  and  taking  pains  to  keep  the  piles  sheltered  and 
well  packed  down.  These  piles  are  usually  built  over 
a  cistern  in  which  the  drainings  from  the  pile  are 
held,  to  be  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  pile  from  time 
to  time.  In  regard  to  the  fermentations  that  take 
place  in  the  manure  piles  it  is  claimed  that  these  are 
simply  a  “  continued  digestion”  really  “a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  functions.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
microbes  which  induce  the  needed  gas  fermentation 
in  manure  are  derived  from  the  intestines  of  the 
animals.  In  the  intestines  of  recently  slaughtered 
animals  are  found  ferments  presenting  the  same  char¬ 
acter  as  those  of  manure,  and  also  the  same  mixtures 
of  gas.  Thus  the  manure  fermenting  is  about  the 
same  thing  as  a  continuation  of  the  digestion  in  the 
stomach.  The  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  manure 
from  animals  is  more  valuable  than  an  equal  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  not  fed.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  with  this  the  value  of  the  “artificial 
digestion”  in  compost  heaps  of  straw,  muck,  potash 
and  bone  or  blood.  Is  it  really  true  that  vegetable 
matter  acquires  certain  manurial  properties  by  “pass¬ 
ing  through  an  animal  ?” 

t  t  t 

Anothkk  route  from  the  West  to  Europe  is  opened 
up.  A  consignment  of  fiour  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  been  shipped  by  way  of  Charleston  to  Liverpool. 
The  jetties  being  constructed  in  Charleston  harbor 
have  deepened  the  water  so  that  vessels  of  heavy 
draught  now  enter  the  port.  It  is  said  that  steamships 
carrying  10,000  bales  of  cotton  have  loaded  there  and 
crossed  the  bar  safely  this  season.  There  is  no  reason 
why  many  of  the  foreign  shipments  now  made  from 
New  York  should  not  be  made  direct  from  these  South¬ 
ern  ports.  J  J  t 

It  is  a  custom  of  many  city  restaurants  to  make  dis¬ 
plays  of  quarters  of  beef,  carcasses  of  mutton  and 
lamb,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  substantials  and 
dainties  which  they  intend  serving  up  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  their  windows  and  outside  their  doors. 
These  are  generally  fixed  up  in  fine  shape,  and  are 
very  attractive  advertisements.  Sometimes  they  are 
decorated  with  fiowers,  rosettes  of  paper  and  other 
ornaments.  A  carcass  of  mutton  hanging  outside  a 
door  had  the  stump  of  the  neck  encircled  with  a  stand¬ 
ing  ruff  of  fringed  tissue  paper,  very  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged,  which  completely  hid  from  view  the  unsightly 
and  bloody  neck.  It  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
appearance.  Some  say  that  a  mutton  is  a  mutton,  but 
appearances  go  a  long  way,  and  the  difference  between 
high  and  low  prices  is  often  caused  by  a  little  care  in 
fixing  up  produce  which  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  looks.  4.  X  ^ 

t  t  t 

Just  now  the  trade  in  agricultural  chemicals  is  re¬ 
ported  quiet.  The  demand  for  potash  salts  has  de¬ 
creased,  buyers  seemingly  awaiting  developments  as 
to  the  probable  future  demand.  The  demand  for  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  has  improved,  and,  as  supplies  are 
not  excessive,  the  market  is  firm.  Transactions  in 
dried  blood  are  more  active  on  account  of  an  increased 
demand  from  the  South,  although  there  has  been  little 
change  in  prices.  There  is  a  very  light  supply  of  fish 
scrap,  and  it  is  held  at  full  prices.  Trade  in  tankage 
is  steady  and  increasing.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  firm  in 
price,  with  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  are  informed  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  that  deposits  of  nitrate 
of  potash  have  been  found  in  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
The  CO  ,t  of  shipping  from  Colombia  to  New  York  will 
be  much  less  than  from  Peru  or  Chili,  and  if  these 
new  deposits  are  as  large  as  reported,  the  price  of 
nitrogen  in  fertilizers  must  be  largely  reduced  before 
many  years.  t  t  t 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

IX  many  sections  back  from  the  ocean  the  use  of  salt  on  Krass,  grain 
and  similar  crops  often  gives  excellent  results.  We  have  often  ex- 
plained  why  this  Is  so,  Tne  Ueltoy  Salt  Co.,  of  Ueltoy,  N.  Y.,  sells  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  to  those  who  want  It. 

Many  farmers  who  grow  ensilage  tlnd  trouble  and  delay  In  secur¬ 
ing  proper  seed.  .Mr.  K.  W.  Capham,  Clayton,  Uel,,  has  a  la'ge 
crop  of  white  ensilage  corn  that  he  Is  willing  to  sell  direct  to  fanners. 
He  Is  using  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  a  middleman  to  reach  them.  Now  there 
Is  a  chance  for  you. 

Fakmeus  who  have  carried  hundreds  of  bushels  of  grain  over 
plowed  Helds  and  scattered  It  In  Hatfuls,  will  apprec'ate  the  clever 
device  of  the  “  Wheelbarrow  ”  seeder.  It  is  manufactured  by  O.  K. 
Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsllantl,  .Mich.  T/iey  will  send  free  a  Utile  book 
which  Illustrates  and  describes  the  tool. 

Ueadeus  of  The  R.  N.-Y  will  receive  matters  of  Interest  pertain¬ 
ing  to  special  fertilizers  as  bone  phosphate,  nitrates,  sulphates  or 
muriates,  kalnlt,  unleached  hard-wood  ashes,  etc.,  for  grain  crops 
weak  la  the  early  spring  also  for  fruit  orchards  and  gardens,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Janesville  Fertilizing  Works,  lanesvllle,  Wls.  Ask  for  their 
folder. 

A  iiAHSH  or  otherwise  uncomfortable  bit  Is  often  the  cause  of 
spoiling  the  disposition  of  a  good  horse.  The  Imperial  HU  and  Snap 
Co.,  of  Racine,  Wls.,  manufactures  and  sells  direct  to  farmers  a  bit 
which  Is  humane  and  will  at  the  same  time  stop  the  most  vicious 
horse.  Another  good  feature  of  the  bit  is  that  it  will  prevent  horses 
from  Blde-pulllng  and  cure  them  of  the  habit. 


THE  AUTOR  OF  « HELEN’S  BABIES”  AS  A 
BOOK  REVIEWER. 

EADING  book  reviews  to  find  out  about  new 
books  is  one  thing  ;  reading  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  glimpses  into  the  mind  of  the  reviewer 
is  another.  In  the  case  of  the  reviews  written  by  the 
author  of  “Helen’s  Babies,”  we  trow  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose  will  furnish  the  more  enjoyment. 

Of  one  writer,  no  less  a  person  than  Andrew  Lang, 
he  says  :  “  He  shows  himself  to  be  still  of  the  student 
class,  his  material  has  been  merely  collected,  not 
digested.”  Of  another  :  “The  attempts  at  fine  writ¬ 
ing  are  commendably  few  and  short.”  A  clear-eyed, 
terse  critic,  this  ;  one  to  be  afraid  of,  if  one  belong  not 
to  the  nobility  of  letters. 

Two  manuals  of  etiquette  fall  within  Mr.  Habber- 
ton’s  province  in  a  single  issue  of  Godey’s.  One  by 
Lady  Colin  and  Mrs.  M.  French-Sheldon  of  African 
fame,  he  dismisses  with  the  practical  remark :  “  It 
contains  no  padding,  or  other  nonsense,  and  its  code 
of  manners  will  serve  sufficiently  well  among  any 
people  of  good  breeding,  in  which  respect  the  book  is 
more  useful  than  those  made  with  special  reference  to 
the  most  envied  circle  of  New  York,  Boston  or  Chi¬ 
cago.”  But  think  of  including  Chicago  in  the  last 
phrase ! 

The  other  manual  of  correct  behavior  is  tagged  : 
“By  a  Member  of  the  Aristocracy.”  Mr.  Habberton 
says  seriously — and  not  even  a  twinkle  belies  his 
demeanor  :  “  It  is  just  the  book  for  socially  ambitious 
Americans  who  wish  to  enter  British  society,  but  are 
terribly  doubtful  as  to  their  manners ;  or  who  per¬ 
haps,  have  no  manners  at  all,  yet  have  money  enough 
to  buy  their  way  into  the  highest  society.” 

John  Strange  Winter  in  a  new  book,  “describes  the 
life  she  sees,  in  which  people  have  little  to  do  but 
enjoy  themselves,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  noth¬ 
ing  that  does  not  promise  pleasure.” 

In  a  French  detective  story,  “the  evil-doers  and  the 
officers  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  clever.” 

One  of  Zola’s  books  calls  out  this  :  “  To  enjoy  it  one 
must  have  a  strong  stomach  and  be  fairly  destitute  of 
self-respect.” 

Paula  Febkis. — “  Paula  is  a  result  of  heredity  ;  she 
is  also  a  bad  lot,  having  added  to  a  crooked  moral 
heritage  some  viciousness  which  appears  to  be  pecul¬ 
iarly  her  own.  A  man  who  seems  to  be  otherwise 
sensible  is  fool  enough  to  marry  her,”  etc. 

A  Tkrribi.e  Family. — “Match-making  by  wholesale 
is  the  purpose  with  which  this  story  starts.” 

In  reviewing  a  new  botanical  book,  our  friend  lays 
down  a  suggestive  postulate  when  he  says :  “Even  bad 
boys  will  hunt  flowers  and  ferns  and  fungi,  when 
once  they  know  something  about  them,  as  enthusi¬ 
astically  as  they  previously  robbed  birds’  nests  or  tor¬ 
mented  the  neighbors’  dogs.”  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  “  Kindness  to  Ani¬ 
mals,”  that  childish  cruelty  is  due  far  more  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  thoughtlessness  than  to  intention,  the 
affirmation  throws  additional  responsibility  on  the 
parent  and  teacher  of  the  bad  boy. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Habberton  is  no 
more  severe  with  female  writers  than  with  those  of 
his  own  sex.  With  regard,  however,  to  a  new  book  of 
Indian  stories  written  by  a  woman,  one  wonders 
whether  a  compliment  has  been  paid  the  author,  or 
detrimental  criticism  to  the  doughty  Kipling,  in  the 
phrase  :  “  Though  none  of  them  is  either  exciting  or 

brilliant,  the  stories  are  quite  as  pleasing  in  their 
way  as  Kipling’s  are.” 

NOT  A  CASE  OF  NEED. 

OOD  morning!  Mr.  Newman.  No,  my  husband 
left  yesterday  for  a  month’s  absence.  But,”  and 
cheery,  bright-eyed  Mrs.  Fair  glanced  at  the  folded 
document  in  her  caller’s  hand,  “he  left  me  not  only  to 
run  the  farm  but  authorized  to  transact  any  business 
that  might  be  necessary  during  his  absence.” 

“That  is  good,”  and  Mr.  Newman  smilingly  un¬ 
folded  his  paper.  “I  would  not  wonder  if  you  were  the 
member  of  the  firm  to  whom  I  ought  to  appeal.  I  am 
circulating  a  subscription  paper  to  raise  something  for 
Mrs.  Conder,”  and  he  proffered  the  sheet  of  foolscap 
upon  which  appeared  a  considerable  list  of  names. 

“But  Mrs.  Conder  is  rich  !  We  don’t  give  money  to 
rich  people !” 

“But  that  fire,  you  know  she  lost  her  barn  last 
week  with  all  the  hay  and  grain  cut  during  the  season, 
besides  half  her  farming  utensils.” 

“Yes;  a  great  pity.  Fortunately  it  was  well  in¬ 
sured,  however.” 

“I  believe  it  was  insured.  But  I  am  told  that  Mrs. 
Conder  feels  the  loss  deeply.  Talks  about  having  to 


go  to  the  poorhouse,  sits  and  cries  and  says  she  does 
not  know  what  will  become  of  her  and  Sammie.” 

Mrs.  Fair  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  sat  look¬ 
ing  out  the  window  while  a  curious  little  smile  hovered 
over  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

“Mrs.  Conder  used  to  talk  of  repairing  her  build¬ 
ings,”  said  she,  “but  she  never  could  bring  herself  to 
the  point  of  taking  mopey  from  the  bank  to  do  it  with, 
and  suitable  investments  offered  faster  than  she  could 
spare  cash  to  put  into  them.  She  has  at  least  §5,000 
out  at  interest,  Mr.  Newman.” 

Mr.  Newman  coughed.  “My  wife,”  he  said,  “under¬ 
stood  that  she  was  in  rather  straightened  circum¬ 
stances.  Of  course  I  am  rather  new  to  these  parts, 
but  when  my  wife  came  home  and  said  she  had  found 
Mrs.  Conder  shivering  over  a  cracked  stove  in  the  back 
kitchen  because  she  felt  herself  too  poor  to  keep  up 
the  sitting-room  fire,  and  wearing  a  pair  of  ragged 
shoes  because  she  must  economize,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
case  where  brotherly  love  ought  to  stretch  out  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  You  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I  have  ap¬ 
pealed  who  has  not  seemed  glad  to  do  something  for 
her.” 

“  Probably  I  am  the  first  who  has  dared  to  express 
an  honest  opinion,”  laughed  Mrs.  Fair.  “  Every  one 
hates  to  be  called  mean  or  to  refuse  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  neighbors  in  such  matters.  Let  me  see.” 
She  opened  the  paper  in  her  hand  and  read  the  names 
of  the  first  three  or  four  signers,  adding,  “  That  is  all 
very  well.  These  men  are  all  able  to  give  even  twice 
the  sums  set  down  if  they  choose  to.  I  think  the 
money  might  have  been  more  wisely  bestowed,  but 
that  is  for  them  to  decide. 

“  But  here  is  John  Fay  down  for  $2.  Now  that  man 
is  not  able  to  give  Mrs.  Conder  one  cent,  for  he  let  his 
wife  do  the  family  washing  before  her  baby  was  two 
months  old.  She  told  me  when  I  remonstrated  with 
her  that  John  did  not  feel  that  he  could  afford  to  hire 
it  done  longer. 

“James  Gray.  Well,  James  is  a  generous  man.  His 
farm  still  carries  the  heavy  mortgage  with  which  he 
started  10  years  ago.  James  will  be  an  old  man  after 
a  while,  and  some  day  the  sad  fact  will  settle  down 
upon  him  that  the  time  for  lifting  the  mortgage  has 
gone  by. 

“  Peter  Lay.  He  earns  good  wages,  they  say  ;  but 
little  Tommy  Lay  never  had  a  sled  in  his  life.  Think 
of  a  boy  growing  past  the  age  of  copper-toed  boots 
and  never  knowing  the  joy  of  owning  a  sled  ! 

“  Matthew  Day’s  wife  has  been  turning  and  making 
over  the  same  old  Sunday  gown  these  five  years  ;  but 
probably  she  never  thought  of  Mrs.  Conder’s  sealskin 
coat  when  she  urged  Matthew  to  put  down  his  name. 
She  always  had  a  soft  heart  and  a  free  hand. 

“I  will  not  go  any  farther,  Mr.  Newman,”  and  she 
handed  back  the  paper. 

“Well,  I  thought  that  as  you  were  all  members  of 
one  neighborhood,  and  had  all  seemed  so  generous 
and  kindly  disposed” — Mr.  Newman  arose  and  thrust 
the  paper  into  his  pocket  when  Mrs.  Fair  interrupted 
him  with 

“Thank  you  for  calling,  Mr.  Newman,  since  you 
were  about  on  such  an  errand,  you  have  given  me  a 
chance  to  show  my  independence  of  what  people  will 
think.  You  will  not  always  find  me  so  averse  to  giving. 
In  my  opinion,  if  Mrs.  Conder  could  but  see  what  she 
is  offered  when  you  carry  her  that  roll  of  bills  she 
would  decline  to  accept  them  and  be  shamed  out  of 
her  groanings.” 

But  Mrs.  Conder  did  not  decline  the  gift ;  she  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  a  token  of  the  respect  and  deep  regard  in 
which  she  was  held  by  her  neighbors,  and  was  able  to 
make  her  semi-annual  deposit  in  the  savings  bank 
after  all.  i’rudexce  primrose 

HANDKERCHIEFS— DAINTY  AND  PLEBEIAN.  . 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

OME  of  the  handkerchiefs  seen  in  the  shops  are 
for  use,  while  others  are  only  for  show.  Many 
of  them  are  of  such  delicate  fabrics  that  they  seem  to 
require  careful  handling  to  avoid  complete  destruc¬ 
tion.  Fashions  in  handkerchiefs  change  almost  if  not 
quite  as  often  as  fashions  in  some  other  things.  But 
the  more  gauzy  the  material,  usually  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  the  price.  The  solid,  built-for-service  affairs, 
are  not  ordinarily  very  expensive.  Of  course  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  for  use  should  be  made  only  of  linen  or  linen 
lawn;  all  others  are  a  delusion;  vexatious  and  un¬ 
comfortable  to  use. 

In  a  recent  issue  Harper’s  Bazar  describes  some  of 
the  handkerchiefs  in  vogue  for  evening  use.  These 
are  dainty  bits  of  lace  or  silk  gauze,  those  of  real 
point  or  duchesse  with  center  of  finest  linen  lawn  still 
remaining  the  favorites  for  a  bride,  or  to  put  the  finish¬ 


ing  touch  to  an  elaborate  toilette,  especially  when  the 
latter  has  a  garniture  of  similar  lace.  A  pretty 
one  can  be  found  for  §1.25,  with  a  new  border  of 
duchesse  lace,  and  similar  pieces  let  in  at  the  four 
corners;  while  for  §25  an  exquisitely  fine  specimen, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  poiot,  may  be  procured. 
Few  of  our  readers  will  probablyundulge  in  the  latter. 

The  handkerchef  of  silk  gauze  is  usually  pure  white 
or  of  a  creamy  hue,  but  the  delicate  tints  of  pink, 
yellow,  6eru,  and  heliotrope  are  favored.  The  edge 
18  embroidered  in  white  or  colored  floss-silks,  and  one 
variety  displayed  has  a  narrow  hem-stitched  border 
with  a  row  of  the  silk  embroidery  just  above  it.  A 
Parisian  novelty  in  silk  gauze  shows  a  square  of  pale 
yellow  with  an  edging  of  black  lace  set  on,  the  lace 
broadening  or  narrowing  to  meet  the  irregular  outline 
of  the  gauze  center  piece.  Another  imported  sample 
is  of  a  faint  shade  of  pink  cr6pe  with  wide  border  of 
colored  embroidery. 

For  general  use  or  dressy  occasions,  the  fine  linen  or 
linen-lawn  handkerchief  with  dainty  border  of  lace  or 
embroidery  is  preferable.  One  seen  on  the  counter  of 
a  Broadway  shop  was  of  linen  lawn  as  fine  as  gossa¬ 
mer  ;  its  narrow  hem-stitched  border  was  decorated 
in  delicate  hand  embroidery,  and  a  vine  of  the  same 
encircled  it  j  ust  above  the  hem  ;  this  article  was 
marked  §7.50,  and  was  noticeably  chaste  and  refined 
in  effect.  Another  was  composed  of  linen  most  choice 
in  quality,  and  its  embellishment  was  of  narrow  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  both  the  edging  and  a  band  of  insertion  which 
was  let  in  above  the  border  being  of  this  lace.  White 
is  always  recommended  as  in  good  taste,  but  the  deli¬ 
cate  tints  are  permissible  when  desired  to  match  some 
particular  shade  of  dress  or  ribbons.  Upon  the  white 
handkerchief  a  narrow  finish  of  open-work  embroidery 
is  a  present  fashion,  lending  a  pretty  and  modest  effect 
to  the  square  of  linen  or  lawn. 

For  ordinary  use,  nothing  is  so  truly  serviceable  as 
the  strong  linen  hem-stitched  handkerchief,  with  or 
without  initial  letter,  as  the  personal  fancy  may  dic¬ 
tate  ;  it  comes  costing  from  12  to  50  cents,  according 
to  its  quality  and  the  style  of  the  embroidered  initial, 
and  it  will  last  during  two  or  three  years  of  hard  usage. 

The  fancy  white  or  tinted  China  and  J apanese  silk 
handkerchief  for  ordinary  use  can  be  purchased  for 
almost  any  price  from  19  cents  upwards,  and  comes 
with  the  plain  hem-stitch,  an  added  initial,  or  with 
embroidered  finish  of  white  or  colored  silks.  However, 
it  is  not  so  much  liked  as  a  similar  article  of  linen, 
and  it  is  sure  to  lose  its  whiteness  or  original  tint 
when  laundered. 

For  gentlemen  the  style  most  adopted  is  the  silk  or 
fine  white  linen  intial  handkerchief,  which  varies  in 
price  according  to  the  texture  and  the  shop  where  pro¬ 
cured.  The  gentlemen’s  furnishing  stores  usually  add 
something  extra  for  the  same  article  for  sale  at  the 
ordinary  shops,  and  equally  good  in  every  particular. 

Bargains  in  handkerchiefs  may  often  be  secured,  as 
the  shops  are  constantly  offering  some  special  lot  at  a 
reduction  in  price.  They  may  also  generally  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  lower  price  if  taken  by  the  box  of  a  dozen 
or  half  dozen. 

The  children  are  not  forgotten,  and  dainty  morsels 
of  linen  and  batiste  of  the  fine  linen  lawn  are  shown 
with  a  narrow  edge  of  needlework  or  a  plain  hem¬ 
stitch.  For  school  or  general  use  the  white  handker¬ 
chief  figured  in  colors  or  with  colored  border  may  be 
found,  and  is  liked  for  boys,  who  always  decry  any¬ 
thing  feminine  in  appearance. 


A  cream  of  tartaj  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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Poor  femininity,  which  usually  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  pockets,  carries  its  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  the  large  or  small  belt  bag, 
one  style  of  which  has  a  pocket  on  the 
outside  especially  for  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  or  it  is  thrust  into  the  belt  when 
it  is  particularly  handsome  or  choice. 
One  thing  should  not  be  forgotten,  espec¬ 
ially  with  the  finer  goods  which  are  more 
for  show,  they  should  be  scrupulously 
clean.  Perfumes  for  the  handkerchief 
are  not  so  much  in  favor  as  formerly,  as 
they  are  disliked  by  many  people. 

In  line  with  handkerchiefs  are  mufflers 
which  are  now  much  worn  by  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  most  ladies  preferring 
white,  but  colors  being  permissible.  The 
size  varies,  being  as  large  as  or  larger 
than  the  ordinary  gentleman’s  handker¬ 
chief,  and  the  material  is  plain,  twilled, 
or  brocaded  silk.  Gentlemen  use  white 
mufflers,  particularly  for  evening  wear, 
that  the  dress  shirt  may  remain  spotless; 
there  also  comes  a  chest-protector  of 
quilted  black  or  figured  satin  lined  with 
the  same  material  in  white,  and  this  is 
reserved  almost  wholly  for  evening  wear. 
For  general  wear  gentlemen  choose  col¬ 
ored  mufflers — black,  dark  blue,  or  red, 
with  contrasting  figures  proving  the  most 
serviceable;  but  the  light  brocades  in  pale 
magenta,  blue,  rose,  or  heliotrope  and 
white  are  also  favored. 


DRESS  REFORM  IS  COMING. 

Almost  unconsciously  the  great  move¬ 
ment  of  Dress  Reform  is  gaining  ground. 
Already  high-heeled  shoes  are  a  thing  of 
the  past  [Hardly. — Ed.]  Women  move 
more  gracefully  when  walking  in  broad - 
toed,  low-heeled  shoes,  than  when 
obliged  to  hobble  along  with  only  their 
toes  touching  terra  firma,  and  when 
afflicted  with  corns  without  number 
which  made  life  almost  unendurable. 
Yet  how  could  one  break  away  from  such 
tyranny  when  it  was  the  fashion? 
Women  alone*  were  not  responsible  for 
all  the  ridiculous  fashions  which  made 
life  almost  a  burden.  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  one  hundred  these  were  introduced 
by  men,  but  at  last  we  are  on  the  road 
to  emancipation  and  begin  to  realize  that 
the  time  is  drawing  near  when  we  can 
make  our  own  fashions.  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  make  our  skirts  i}4  yards  in  cir¬ 
cumference  we  may  make  them  only  four 
yards,  and  a  few  courageous  people  wear 
them  only  33^  yards.  This  is  a  great 
point  gained.  We  may  really  deviate 
a  few  feet  from  the  prescribed  rule  with¬ 
out  being  socially  ostracized.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  bloomers, 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  one  may  be 
as  comfortable  and  healthy  in  a  moderate 
length  skirt  if  it  be  not  weighted  with 
more  than  two  or  three  pounds  of  crino¬ 
line.  Even  the  lady  bicyclists  in  this 
vicinity  still  cling  to  the  short  skirt  and 
jacket,  and  there  have  been  no  accidents 
as  yet. 

Nineteen-inch  waists  are  going  out  of 
fashion ;  they  give  one  the  appearance 
of  being  deformed  when  attended  by  the 
cape  epaulets  and  enormous  sleeves.  If 
the  flaring  fashions  of  the  present  do  no 
more  for  dress  reform  than  to  show  up 
these  figures  or  forms  ip  their  true  light, 
they  will  prove  a  blessing  to  humanity  ; 
for  an  extremely  small  waist  is  a  deform¬ 
ity  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  The 
small,  pinched  feet  of  the  Chinese  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  a  small  waist,  and 
its  attendant  evils.  As  for  its  beauty,  an 
artist  or  sculptor  who  studies  true  anat¬ 
omy  would  never  depict  the  human  form 
in  such  an  unnatura.  and  hideous  guise. 

The  dress  reformers  made  a  strong 
point  when  they  introduced  the  Mother 
Hubbard  gown.  Like  all  eagerly  sought 
fashions,  its  uses  were  somewhat  abused 
for  awhile,  but  it  has  surely  come  to  stay; 
and  the  first  principle,  which  was  ease 
and  freedom  for  the  wearer,  has  been  im¬ 
proved  upon,  until  now  we  have  the  same 
idea  transformed  into  lovely  tea  gowns, 
house  dresses,  and  even  evening  gowns. 
Red  noses  and  awkward  carriages  are  al¬ 
most  obsolete  now  that  free  circulation 
nd  comfort  are  allowed,  and  fresh,  bright 


faces  and  beautiful  forms  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  needed  reform.  It  is  not  only 
when  women  are  working  or  exercising 
that  the  physical  organs  should  have 
free  play  ;  they  should  be  able  to  sit  or 
rest  without  being  so  tightly  laced  that 
a  feeling  of  discomfort  or  sideache  makes 
them  long  to  keep  moving,  and  renders 
it  an  arduous  task  to  sit  out  an  hour’s 
lecture  or  sermon.  Comfortably  clothed, 
we  may  forget  our  physical  infirmities 
and  enjoy  a  feast  for  the  mind,  and  yet 
have  a  neat,  attractive  appearance,  while 
many  may  be  unconsciously  beautiful.  I 
believe  that  one  may  be  both  beautiful 
and  comfortable  at  the  same  time.  Not 
that  all  of  the  present  fashions  are  beau¬ 
tiful  er  comfortable,  but  we  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  that  direction,  and  we 
would  advance  much  faster  were  it  not 
that,  as  a  class,  we  shrink  from,  and  fear, 
the  criticism  of  men,  rather  than  women. 
Yet  it  is  for  their  interest  as  well  as  our 
own  that  their  wives,  sisters  and  daugh¬ 
ters  are  strong  and  healthy  as  well  as 
beautiful.  Alice  e.  pinney. 


PATTERNS  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  believe  the  ladies  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  will  appreciate  the  arrangement 
we  have  made  to  supply  them  with  pat¬ 
terns  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  nominal 
price  of  10  cents  a  pattern.  These  pat¬ 
terns  will  be  sent  only  to  members  of 
families  one  of  whom  is  a  subscriber  to 


the  paper.  The  regular  price  of  tue  pat¬ 
terns  is  from  25  to  35  cents.  Always  give 
correct  bust  measure  and  the  number  of 
the  pattern  wanted.  The  number  will 
always  be  given  under  the  illustration. 
Always  write  the  order  separate  from 
any  other  matter  and  enclose  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Full  instructions  accompany 
every  pattern.  Any  two  patterns  given 
old  subscribers  for  one  new  subscription. 

Boy’s  Kilt  Suit. 

4044. 

This  is  a  desirable  style  of  costume  for 
a  small  boy  before  he  is  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  knee  trousers,  and  is  much  liked 
by  the  boys,  as  it  never  looks  “  girlie.” 
The  kilt  is  laid  in  deep  side  plaits  in  true 
Scotch  style.  This  should  be  buttoned 
on  to  the  underwaist  by  buttonholes  made 
in  the  belt.  The  vest  fronts  and  coat  are 
in  one,  although  it  is  a  pretty  fancy  to 
make  the  vest  of  a  different  color  or  ma¬ 
terial.  The  edges  are  finished  with  ma¬ 
chine  stitching,  or  narrow  braid  may  be 
used  if  preferred.  Dark-green  cloth  is 
here  pictured,  worn  with  an  ecru  vest 
and  bright  plaid  necktie. 

Child’s  Coat  With  Y'oke  Cape. 

4045. 

This  comfortable  coat  is  of  dahlia  red 
cloth,  trimmed  with  ecru  Point  de  Gene 
lace  and  a  bow  of  corded  red  ribbon  fas¬ 
tens  the  cape  atothe  neck.  This  simple 
out-door  garment  may  be  worn  either 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


with  or  without  the  cape,  and  the  lace 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Serge,  diagonal, 
cheviot,  bengaline,  cashmere,  or  any  of 
the  fancy  mixtures  now  so  fashionable, 
make  up  prettily  by  this  mode.  Pearl 
buttons  may  be  used  in  closing,  or  it  may 
be  invisible,  by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes. 
It  may  be  trimmed  with  braid,  gimp, 
feather  trimming  or  fur,  as  elaborately 
as  desired.  This  will  be  found  a  desir¬ 
able  model  for  early  spring  garments,  for 
as  the  weather  moderates,  either  the 
coat  or  cape  may  be  worn  separately. 
The  hat  is  of  red  felt  with  satin  rosettes 
and  small  ostrich  tips.  Patterns  4044  and 
4045  cut  in  three  sizes,  viz.:  two,  four  and 
six  years. 

Political  Peers  of  American  Women. — 
At  the  Columbian  Exposition  a  remark¬ 
able  picture  in  the  Kansas  State  building 
attracted  considerable  attention  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Union  Signal.  It  was  entitled 
“American  Woman  and  Her  Political 
Peers.”  Representing  American  woman¬ 
hood,  from  the  center  of  a  group  of  five, 
was  the  face  of  Frances  E.  Willard.  Her 
“peers” — those  whom  the  wisdom  of  men 
has  banished  from  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot-box  were:  a  savage  Indian  be¬ 
decked  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase;  a 
lunatic  with  the  glare  of  madness  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  garments  torn  by  his  own 
violence;  a  hard-featured  man,  on  whose 
face  is  written  rebellion  against  all  law, 
clad  in  the  striped  garb  of  a  convict;  and 
to  complete  the  circle,  the  last  pictured 
countenance  is  that  of  an  idiot,  one  of 
God’s  creatures  who,  by  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  light  of  intellect,  has 
become  a  sad  caricature  of  Him  in  whose 
image  man  was  made.  The  theme  of  the 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
day.  One  shudders  to  see  the  leader  of 
the  white-ribbon  hosts  in  such  a  classifi¬ 
cation,  but  since  for  truth’s  sake  she  does 
not  refuse  to  be  so  placed,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  picture  will  drive  home 
to  many  minds  the  force  of  a  fact  other¬ 
wise  unheeded  or  repelled.  Let  those 
who  take  in  the  significance  of  this  not 
altogether  pleasing  picture  reflect  upon 
its  lesson  and  resolve  to  act  upon  its  sug¬ 
gestion  of  justice. 


If  you  name  Thk  Kural  Nbw-Yohkbb  to  our 
adTertlsers,  you  may  bo  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


AYER’S 


Cherry  Pectoral 


O  XJ  E  S 

as  well 
relieves 
every 

symptom  of 

LA  GRIPPE 


A  NICE  HOME 

or  190  ACKKS  IN  VIROIMA. 

1 OO  acres  timber.  Well  watered.  Land  gently  rolling. 
Part  fenced.  Orchard  of  select  fruit.  Cottage  house 
and  outbuildings.  Price$2,2U0.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

It.  li.  CHAFFIN  CO.,  Iticliiiioiul,  Va. 


Farms  for  Sale. 


Farms,  both  Improved  and  unimproved,  In  well 
settled  localities  In  .Minnesota,  within  from  2.5 
to  100  miles  of  Minneapolis  and  good  markets, 
for  sale  for  a  small  cash  payment,  and  balance, 
principal  and  Interest,  may  oe  paid  out  of  half 
the  crop  grown.  Several  of  these  farms  are  new 
land  and  In  the  heart  of  the  best  potato  region 
In  the  Northwest.  Address  A.  O.  WILCOX, 
No.  130  Temple  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PimyiNfi  MACHINKRY  and  SUPFLUBS. 
UHiminll  D.  a.  Trenoh  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y  Mtntion  this  paysr. 


Would  you  rather  buy  lamp 
chimneys,  one  a  week  the 
year  round,  or  one  that  lasts 
till  some  accident  breaks  it? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  yon  get  it?  and  what  does  It  oaat  7 

Yonr  dealer  knows  where  and  how  much.  It 
costs  more  than  common  glass ;  and  asay  be,  be 
thinks  tough  glass  isn’t  good  Cof  his  hnsbiess. 

Pittoburgh.  Gbo.  A  Hacbbtu  Go. 


®ooooo®oooo# 

iPatient  suffer! n  gO 
IS  no  virtue  if  there  Q 
be  a  remedy.  O 

Beecham’s 


Pills 


ICUINEAl 

(Tasteless)  ^3 

positively  cure  Indi-Q 

gestion,  Biliousness,  Q 

Sick  Headache.  Why  Q 
endure  continued  Q 
^Martyrdom  ? 

_  OOjMOjlC^ 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

QRATEFUL-COMFORTINO. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


ECTlin  Y  A  practical  and  complete  Ifus- 
O  I  UU  I  ■  iness  (lollege  bourse  given  by 
MAIL  at  student's  IIO.VIE.  Low  rates  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  Trial  Lesson  and  Catalogue 
a-cent  stamp.  IJKVANT  Si  .STRATTON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  In.truotlon 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  i 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  $46  forthls  beau¬ 
tiful  Instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FRKK  Illus¬ 
trate  catalogue.  oxFOUii  hfu.  co  CiUsscs. 


ED.  R.  HARDY, 


Abingdon,  Ill.,  Manufacturer  of 
Black  Cattle  Coats,  Itobes, 
Gloves,  etc.  Also' Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Bugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  bea  Seal  Capes,  etc. 


Nrw  Soinjilo  styles  of  Envelops,  Silk 
$3  M  Fringe  CARDS  Ac.,  90  New  Songs,  lOO 
Rich  and  Raryjokes,  1  pack  Escort  Cards,  I  pack  Fua 
______  Cards,  1  pack  Aroiiaintance  Cards  and  Standard 

Beau  Catcacr.  ALL  for  2  cU.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OllIQt 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  li.r“rrco.?  va’.. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Ulver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


'e  Sell  DIRECT  to  FA  W 

lANOS  HRCSANS 

$160  to  $1600 w$S6  to  $600. 

Alioliitelj  Perfect! 


Sent  for  trial  in  your 
homo  before  you 
Local  Agents 
■iiuDu  Bcii  luiciici  Instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 

maiiciial  a  smith  piano  CO., 
»86  East  nut  St.,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  l3f~They  are  buyers. 

ADVBKTI8ING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  cents 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv."  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertlou.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
|3f"AB80LDTELY  ONE  PKICE  ONL  Y  ^ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d  ,  or  8H  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THK  KUKAI.  NKW-YOKKKK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“SHORT  POINTS.” 

So  many  folks  “Want  to  Know”  things 
this  week  that  we  must  have  short  stories 
here.  Some  of  our  best  premiums  have 
not  been  called  for  yet.  There  are  great 
chances  for  enterprising  men  to  obtain 
bargains.  The  subscription  season  is 
still  young  and  there  is  always  room  on 
our  lists.  We  are  prepared  co  give  you 
the  purchasing  chance  of  your  life  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  a  little  sub¬ 
scription  work  would  give  better  returns. 
Write  for  what  you  want ! 

L?  ? 

Tuk  following  note  comes  from  Michi¬ 
gan  : 

A  man  Is  around  here  taklnR  orders  for  different 
kinds  of  potatoes  represented  as  coming  from  The 
llUHAL,  and  I  understand  that  he  pretends  to  be 
working  for  Th  e  Uckal.  I  said  that  1  didn't  believe 
fou  had  any  such  man  out  selling  potatoes. 

That  is  correct.  We  have  no  man  “  out 
selling  potatoes.”  He  is  a  fraud.  Mr. 
Carman  has  t  riginated  three  of  the  best 
potatoes  in  the  world — which  we  give  to 
our  subscribers.  For  example,  any  agent 
is  authorized  to  say  that  subscribers  to 
Thk  R.  N.-Y.  can  have  a  tuber  of  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato  next  fall,  according 
to  limitations  then  to  be  made  known. 
Any  man,  however,  who  goes  about  sell¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  quantity  claiming  to  sell 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug. 

§  ?  § 

J  UST  one  thing  more.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  is  going  to  the  dogs.  If  the 
proposed  tariff  bill  is  wrong,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  rise  up  in  1896  and  wipe 
it  out  of  sight.  In  the  meantime  there 
is  life,  profit  and  fun  to  be  had  on  the 
farm.  Read  this  letter  from  Connecticut: 

In  reading  the  Item  on  page  8  of  The  U.  N.-Y. 
about  the  man  whose  farm  had  paid  belter  In  189.S 
han  for  the  last  live  years,  1  had  to  say,  Amen! 
In  spite  ol  all  the  depression  In  business  we  have 
made  better  sales  In  1891  than  In  years  back.  Like 
him,  the  chief  articles  sold  were  butter,  potatoes, 
stock  and  poultry  products.  Tally  one  for  the  stand¬ 
bys.  The  season  was  unfavor  b.e  with  us  as  the 
tempests  in  Augugt  Injared  our  corn  and  about 
destroyed  our  late  fruit;  but  as  for  the  hard  times, 
that  condition  of  things  has  not  made  f2  difference. 

I'LLG  EARMEU. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  t'le  organ  of  the  • ‘stand¬ 
bys.”  During  the  coming  year  we  are 
going  to  work  and  study  harder  than 
ever  to  find  the  secret  of  the  success  that 
can  dodge  “  hard  times.” 

?  S  { 

Bought  “  Oar  Farming,”  by  T.  B 
Terry  yet  ?  Why  not  ? 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Grease  Heel  OH  Scratches  in  Horses.— What 
will  cure  scratches  In  a  horse?  G.  f.  h 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  “grease  heel”  In  both  hind 
feet.  What  shall  I  do  for  him?  “Andrew.” 

Ans.— Grease,  or,  as  It  Is  commonly  called,  grease 
heel,  and  scratches  are  only  different  forms  of  the 
same  trouble  In  horses,  Inflammailon  of  the  heels. 
The  causes  are  a  poor  or  debilitated  condition  of  the 
animal,  with  a  tendency  to  swelled  or  slocked  legs: 
washing  the  legs  with  caustic  soap,  or  leaving  them 
wet  or  muddy  when  put  Into  the  stall;  currents  of 
cold  air  striking  the  heels;  stnndlr  g  In  slush,  mud, 
or  nitb,  especially  In  stables  which  are  left  long 
without  cleaning,  so  that  Irritant  fumes  arise  from 
the  accumulated  manure  and  urine.  The  Bret  treat¬ 
ment  consists  In  removing  or  overcoming  these 
causes.  If  much  inflammation  be  present,  get  the 
horse  In'ogood  condition  by  means  of  la-xatlves  like 
gl  tuber  salts  and  alo  .’s.  If  the  horse  oe  debilitated 
give  tonics  like  Iodide  of  Iron.  Avoid  feeding  corn, 
buckwheat  or  other  heating  foods.  Keep  the  animals 
clean,  dry  and  comfortable,  and  the  stables  dry  and 
well  cleaned  These  precautions  are  as  Important 
as  any  treatment  that  can  bo  given  In  simple  In¬ 
flammation  where  there  are  no  eruptions  or  dis¬ 
charges,  apply  cloths  wet  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead  or  other  astringent,  and  In  winter  cover 
these  with  a  dry  bandage  to  prevent  freezing.  Wher 
cracks  have  appeared,  apply  a  similar  lotion  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or  grains 

of  chloral-hydrate,  covering  promptly  with  a  band¬ 
age.  in  case  of  a  discharge  the  lotion  may  be  made 
with  chloride  of  zinc  or  lime  In  place  of  sugar  of 
lead,  or  powdered  charcoal  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  poultice.  In  bad  cases,  keep  the  horse  from 
gettlEg  the  parts  wet.  In  less  severe  cases,  apply 
benzoated  oxide  of  zinc,  or  glycerine  and  aloes,  or 
camphorated  Spirit  and  chloral  with  a  few  drops  of 
tlnctureof  chloride  of  Iron.  When  the  inflammation 
subsides  and  the  scales  drop  off,  leaving  a  healthy 
looking  surface,  smear  with  some  good  ointment. 

Horse  distemper.— We  have  distemper  In  our 
stables.  What  is  a  remedy?  “andrew.” 

ANS  —Little  medicine  Is  required,  unless  there  be 
costiveness,  wnen  this  should  be  overcome.  Keep 
the  animal  warm  and  comfortable,  avoid  draughts, 
but  provide  plenty  of  pure  air.  Give  hot  bran 


mashes,  and  If  the  case  be  very  severe,  apply  poul¬ 
tices  between  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw.  When 
matter  forms,  the  swelling  should  be  lanced,  and 
the  poultices  continued.  If  the  case  be  so  severe  as 
to  threaten  suffocation,  the  services  of  a  veterinar¬ 
ian  are  Imperative. 

Fowls  Eating  Feathers.— What  is  the  matter 
with  fowls  that  seem  healthy,  but  whose  feathers 
drop  off  (or  are  picked  off)  and  the  bare  skin  looks 
blood-red?  It  seems  to  affect  the  throat  and  neck 
mostly,  but  In  the  worst  cases  they  have  bare  spots 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  What  causes  It?  Is  It 
very  contagious?  What  Is  the  remedy  for  It?  E  t. 

ANS  -  This  appearance  Is  the  result  of  feather  eat¬ 
ing.  the  fowls  pulling  and  eating  each  others'  feath¬ 
ers  It  is  a  habit,  not  a  disease,  and  Is  contracted 
through  Idle  less,  generally  by  fowls  closely  confined. 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station  overcame  the 
habit  by  smearl- g  the  fowls  with  vaseline  or  lard 
mixed  with  powdered  aloes.  The  hens  evidently 
didn’t  like  the  taste  of  the  aloes.  If  the  fowls  can 
be  given  their  liberty  on  an  unlimited  range,  they 
will  probably  stop  of  their  own  accord.  Fovls  run¬ 
ning  at  large,  seldom  or  never  acquire  the  habit 

Mortgage  Foreclosure.— Can  the  holder  of  a 
bond  and  mortgage  on  a  farm  foreclose  It  If  the  In¬ 
terest  Is  paid  up?  /  H  s. 

Ans.— Not  If  all  payments  are  made  when  due. 
When  default  Is  made  In  any  payment  of  principal 
or  Interest,  foreclosure  proceedings  may  be  begun  at 
once,  but  not  before. 

Corrosive  Surlim  ate.— I  have  seen  considerable 
talk  about  corrosive  sublimate  for  potato  scab. 
What  portion  should  be  added,  say,  to  one  gallon  of 
water?  d.  b 

ANS.— About  one  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
100  gallons  of  water  seems  to  be  a  good  proportion. 

Pei’I’ermint  Oil.— I  see  peppermint  oil  quoted  In 
the  market  reports  at  $2.25  to  $3.25.  What  quantity 
sells  for  that?  c.  A  L. 

ANS.— One  pound.  An  article  on  peppermint  cul¬ 
ture  soon  to  be  published  will  answer  your  questions 
about  Its  cultivation  and  distillation. 

WORMS  IN  Horses.— What  will  remove  worms 
from  horses  ?  g  'W.  h. 

Ans  —What  kind  of  worms  ?  There  are  no  lees 
than  10  different  kinds  of  worms  haroored  by  horees_ 
In  general,  the  treatment  consists  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  agents  to  kill  the  worms,  or  of  purgatives  to 
expel  them  and  their  eggs.  Tonics  are  also  beneficial 
to  the  affected  animal.  Before  a  vermifuge  Is  given, 
clear  out  the  bowels  with  a  dose  of  aloes.  Common 
salt  allowed  to  the  animals  at  will  Is  excellent.  Oil 
of  turpentine,  calomel,  tartar  emetic  with  sulphate 
of  Iron  for  six  successive  mornings,  asafoetlda, 
tansy,  etc.,  are  useful  for  the  round  worms  usually 
found  Tape  worms  require  somewhat  different 
remedies.  In  all  cases,  prevention  Is  better  than 
cure,  and  the  horses  should  have  sound,  nourlshirg 
food  and  pure  water. 

UuST  ON  Celery.- What  Is  the  cause  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  rust  on  celery  ?  c.  w.  k. 

ANS.— It  Is  generally  ascribed  to  extreme  drought 
or  extreme  moisture.  It  Is  usually  less  prevalent  on 
new,  fresh  soils.  Shade  is  said  to  be  a  preventive. 

Fruit  Paper- Where  can  I  secure  a  flrst-class 
pape'  devoted  entirely  to  fruit  growing  ? 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans.— We  don’t  know  of  any  such.  American  Gar¬ 
dening  under  Its  present  management  will  probably 
come  as  near  it  as  any  paper  published. 

Wholesale  Hardware  Firm  —What  is  the 
address  of  some  reliable  wholesale  hardware  firm  In 
New  York  city  ? 

ANS. — Peter  Duryee  &  Co.,  corner  Vesey  and  Green¬ 
wich  Streets 

Wide  or  Narrow  Drills  for  Oats  —In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  no  winter  grain  is  sown,  and  all  grass  seeding 
Is  done  with  oats.  For  this  combined  purpose  which 
Is  preferable,  a  grain  drill  with  hoes  seven  or  el.ht 
Inches  apart?  The  soil  is  naturally  dry  and  loose. 
Inclining  to  gravel.  t. 

ANS.- We  would  prefer  the  one  with  seven-inch 
spaces,  as  It  would  scatter  the  seed  more  than  the 
other. 

Chufas.  Etc  — 1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  let¬ 
ters  f  o.  b.  ?  2  What  are  chufas  ?  I).  F.  B. 

ANS.— 1.  The  letters  f.  o.  b.  mean  free  on  b  lard;  that 
Is,  If  an  adverilser  offers  seed  potatoes  for  S't  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  he  agrees  to  deliver  them  free  on  the 
cars  or  other  tianspcrtatlon  line.  In  cities,  where 
£0  such  agreement  is  made,  a  charge  Is  made  for 
cartage.  2.  Cnufas,  also  called  earth  almonds,  are  a 
species  of  earth  nut,  Cyperus  escu’entus  often  used 
to  fatten  hogs.  The  nuts  are  very  sweet  and  nutri¬ 
tious. 

Grafted  vs  budded  Trees —Which  is  the  best 
way  to  graft  fruit  trees  ?  There  Is  an  agent  here  who 
tells  us  that  a  grafted  tree  Is  no  good  He  Is  selling 
budded  trees.  J.  d. 

Ans.— For  small  stocks,  whip  grafting;  for  large 
ones,  cleft  grafting.  Any  agent  who  makes  such  un¬ 
qualified  assertions  Is  either  an  Ignoramus  or  a 
knave.  Seme  nursery  stock  Is  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  and  some  by  budding.  The  common  method  of 
propagating  apple  trees  Is  by  root  grafting  Most 
other  fruit  trees,  excepting  dwarf  pears,  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding.  Let  such  tree  agents  as  this  one 
severely  alone. 

Strawberries  between  Raspberries.— Can 
black  raspberries  be  planted  eight  feet  apart  and  a 
row  of  strawberries  be  put  .between  the  raspberry 
rows  for  profit  ?  Or  would  It  be  better  to  plant  In  a 
separate  patch  ? 

ANS.— They  can  be,  but  It  Is  useless  and  a  waste  of 
land  to  plant  them  so  far  apart  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  Usually  seven  feet  Is  plenty  far  enough 
apart,  and  then  a  row  of  strawberries  may  be  planted 
between  each  two  rows  of  raspberries.  They  will  bear 
a  crop  and  may  the'n  be  plowed  under  before  the  rasp¬ 
berries  require  all  the  land. 

Packing  eggs  for  Hatching.—!.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  pack  and  ship  eggs  for  setting  ?  2.  What 
are  the  express  charges  on  a  box  of  15  eggs,  saw,  to 
be  shipped  to  California  ?  3.  Is  It  customary  for  the 
purchaser  to  pay  transportation  7  F.  E.  S. 

Brie  County,  N.  Y. 

■  ANS.— 1.  The  best  way  Is  In  a  flat  basket  containing 
the  pasteboard  racks  used  In  egg  carriers.  The  size 


Of  course,  depends  upon  the  number  of  eggs  It  Is  de¬ 
sired  to  pack.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  excelsior,  the  eggs  wrapped 
In  paper  so  as  to  fit  firmly  Into  the  compartments, 
and  the  top  covered  with  another  layer  of  excelsior, 
and  a  wooden  cover  securely  fastened  on.  They 
should  be  plainly  marked,  “  Eggs  for  Hatching.”  2. 
They  depend  upon  the  route  and  the  distance.  Ask 
your  express  agent.  3.  Yes,  though  some  advertisers 
agree  to  prepay  all  charges. 

Grafting  Plu.m  Sprouts  —I  have  a  number  of 
young  plum  trees  uve  or  sir  feet  high,  sprouts  from 
my  Wild  Goose  plums.  Can  I  bud  or  graft  them 
with  Blue  Damson  scions,  and  If  so  when  and  which 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FALHEB,  BIVElTBUBa  ft  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Resde  Street,  New  York, 
References  :  Chatham  E  atlonal  Bank. 


SHIP  YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

To  the  old,  reliable  Commission  House, 
(established  1865) 

&.  zx.  ets  zi.  zx.  z'zxospz', 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  The  RURAL  New-Yorker,  or 
Irving  National  Bank. 


FOR  CHOIRS. 


nilTTPn  brings  5  cents  a  pound  extra  In  our 
DU*  I  C  n  Crystal  Butter  Package.  Flint  Glass, 
-Metal  Case,  Alr-tlght  Dead  Air  Space.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  with  cuts  free.  Addiess 

CRYSTAL  PACKAGE  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


ByW.  O  Perkins.  Ju’t 
issued,  with  all  the  lat¬ 
est  and  best  music  for 
choirs.  Verv  ctmpDte. 
$100.  $9.00  a  dozen, 

not  prepaid. 

Trowhridge  C“uon: 

One  of  the  latest  com¬ 
pilations.  Very  comnre- 
hensive.  75c.  $6.75  a 

dozen,  not  prepaid. 

Tollec- 
V  tion» 

By  Irving  Emerson  ; 
containing  more  than  50 
choir  piecfs  Excellent  music,  not  too 
intricate  75c.  $6.75  a  doz  ,  not  prepaid 


Any  book  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  o}  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453  -463  Wasliington  St  ,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DUson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  J.  K.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phlla. 


nf|T*Trf|pQ  Jackson  Northern  Grown  Seed 
lUIMIUlIO  Potatoes,  2,50j  bushels,  15  va¬ 
rieties.  Prices  low.  Established  1890.  (ilrcular  free 
Write  for  It.  C.  H.  JACKSON.  Milton,  Vt. 


Blood 

Ider 


Nerve 

Tonic 


SOc. 
per  box 
e  for  S3.50. 


.  WILLIAMS’ 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

cut  this  UL'T  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  iiaine  nud  addi  ess  and  we 
will  send  you  this  watch  by  ex|ires8 
lorexainination.  A  Guiiraiiteo 
Fur  6  Vrarii  and  ehuin  and 
cliarin  sent  with  it.  You  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  *2.75,  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  hest  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Wriie  toalay, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE 

NATIONAL  MEG. 
— AND— 

IMPORTING  CO. 
334  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ENSILAGE  CORN. 

I  heve  a  large  crop  of  pure  White  Ensilage  Corn 
that  I  will  deliver  direct  to  farmers,  freight  charges 
paid  In  Eastern  and  Central  States,  at  $  a  bushel,  in 
lots  of  not  less  than  two  bushels,  cash  with  order. 
Will  send  sample  free  on  application.  Special  price 
for  large  lots  f.  o.  b  here.  Reference:  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  National  Bank  ot  Smyrna.  Del. 

K.  W.  LAPHAM,  Clayton,  Del. 


pomoEs. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
No.  2  f.  o  b.  D  L.  &  W..  L.  V., 
Erie  and  G.  I.  &  D  R.  R.’s.  Stock  as  good  as  you  ever 
saw.  Price,  8ac.  per  bushel. 

G.  A.  PARCELL.  Wllawana,  Pa. 


DO  VOU  RAISE 


Fruits  ? 
FloNvers  ? 
Vegetables  ? 
Do  you  own  Land? 


IF  SO,  IT  WILL 

To  take  a  paper  that  gives  its 
entire  attention  to  gardening, 
home  grounds,  the  lawn,  tree 
and  shrub  planting,  fruit,  flow¬ 
er  and  vegetable  raising,  and 
thus  secure  the  invaluable 
help,  and  the  best  information 
given  in  the  clearest  manner,  so  that  the  veriest 
novice  can  thoroughly  understand. 


PAY 

YOU 

WELL 


OUR  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT  (a  Free  Bureau 
of  Information)  open  to  all  subscribers. 

UdllClII  GlRDEmilG 


TELLS 

ALL 


(FULLY  ILLUSTRATED) 

And  more.  It  has  a  staff  of  special¬ 
ists  in  all  the  branches  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  devoted  to  its  .service,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  interested 
T  U  I  C  to  consult  its  pages  without  gather- 
•  I  'J  ing  knowledge  ten-fold  worth  its 
cost.  $1.00  a  year  for  24  ''■imbers.  Sample 
copy  free. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING  or  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  one  year,  $1.75. 
Subscribe  through  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  th.e  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

'lor.  Pearl  and  Ohambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


STOP 


THAT  HORSE  !  How? 
by  using  tne  Imperial 
15  i  t .  Guaranteed  to 
hold  the  most  vicious  and  un- 
manageaoie  horse.  It  Is  a 
positive  cure  for  to  gue- 
lolllcg.  and  prevents  side- 
pnlllng.  Bit  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

No.  40  In  X  C  or  Japan,  #1  00 
No.  41  In  Fine  Nickel,  <13.00 


IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP  CO., 

710  'Wisconsin  Street,  Racine,  Wls. 


HIRtCULOUS  1 

POSITIVE  CURE 

for  Dcufiiesa.  Rlieumatism, 
PurulysU,  Kidney,  Liver, 
Nervoua  Troubles,  and  all 
Chronic  Diseases,  by  ourim- 
proved  Life  Giving  Elec- 
trie  Appliances  1 OO  page 
book  j-’.ltrX'I-TJiI. 

B.  B.  BLISS  ELECTRIC  CO., 
Iowa  Falls,  lowa- 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  . 

The  Spangler  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Distributor. 
The^pangler  Single  Row  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

The  Spangler  Corn  Sheller. 

The  Spangler  Lime  Spreader. 

The  Spangler  Feed  and  Fodder  Cutter. 


Mention  this  paper 


The  Spangler  Narrow  and  Wide  Track  Corn  Planter, 

The  Spangler  Low-down  Grain  Drill,  with  high  wheels. 

Address  THE  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO..  York.  Pa. 


We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Continued. 

mode  Is  best?  I  tried  whip  and  cleft  sraftlnK  on  a 
few  last  spring  l)nt  none  strew.  Can  It  be  done  this 
way,  or  Is  buddlnst  better  and  If  so,  whei  Is  the  time? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Axs.— Buddlqet  will  probably  not  succeed  on  so 
larste  trees.  Graftlne  Is  the  method  to  be  employed, 
and  this  must  be  done  early  before  the  buds  beetlnto 
swell.  Unless  the  stocks  are  of  stood  size,  whip  straft- 
Inst  would  probably  be  best.  But  with  any  method 
the  work  must  be  done  thoroughly  and  early. 

VARIOUS  Queries.— 1  How  many  pieces  of  aspar- 
astus  are  In  a  bunch,  or  Is  It  sold  by  welstht?  2.  Why 
are  the  Maine  Bose  and  Hebron  potatoes  always 
the  first  on  the  list  In  your  market  reports?  3.  How 
was  that  wind  mill  put  on  the  top  of  that  pole?  4. 
Will  you  forward  sample  copy  of  American  Garden- 
lUK?  ROSE  BANK. 

ANS.— 1.  It  depends  on  the  size.  The  bunches  are 
of  a  uniform  size,  and  the  lars;er  the  stalks,  the 
smaller  the  number  required.  It  Is  not  sold  by 
weight  here,  but  Is  In  some  markets,  and  In  some 
without  bunching.  2.  We  don’t  know.  Happened  so, 
we  suppose.  Something  must  be  first.  3  Probably 
the  frame  was  fastened  to  the  pole  before  the  latter 
was  raised,  and  the  wheel  and  vane  drawn  up  with  a 
pulley  and  fastened  on  afterward.  4.  We  would  have 
forwarded  your  name  to  the  publisher  of  American 
Gardening,  and  he  would  have  sent  sample  copy, 
but  as  no  post-office  address  was  given,  we  couldn’t 
tell  him  where  to  send  It.  He  will  gladly  forward 
samples.  _ 


DRB88BD  DRT-PACKBD. 

Turkeys,  Md.  *  Del.,  good  to  fancy . 

N.  Ohio  Mich.,  prime,  scalded . 

Other  Western,  scalded,  prime . 

Western  dry-picked,  prime . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy . 

Chickens.  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime.... 

Philadelphia,  large . 

Phlla.,  medium  and  mixed  weights.. 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime . . . 

N.  Ohio  Jk  Mich  ,  scalded  . . 

Other  Western,  prime . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Capons  Phlla..  large . 

Mixed  weights . 

Small  and  slips . 

Md.  and  W’n,  large . 

Small  and  slips . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime . 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice . 

Western,  fair  to  prime . 

Geese.  Md  and  Del.,  choice . 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . S 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . ] 

VBGBTABLB8 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Cabbage,  per  100 . 

Danish,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  .... 

California,  per  case . 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen . 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen . 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . . 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 

Bgg  plant,  Florida,  per  obi . . 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 

Boston,  per  doz . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl _ 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . . 

Bermuda,  perorate . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  . 

Solnscb,  per  bbl . . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate . 

Tomatoes,  B'la.,  perorate . 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Bnssla  per  bbl. 


VEKGREENb!  Shade  and 
Ornamental  trees.  Large  varieties  of 
Spruces,  Pines  and  Arbor  Vilaea,  all 
sizes  for  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Or¬ 
nament,  $1  to  $20  per  100.  $4  to  $100 
t  per  1000.  Received  highest  award  at 
^  the  World’s  Fair.  Illustrated  Cata- 
^logue  FREE.  Local  ngents  wanted. 
¥•  n  Ull  I  Kvergreen  Specialist, 
W  Ui  niLL|  Dundee,  Illinois. 


IS  PERFECTLY  hardy;  will  Stand  any  climate; 
STRONGESTGRowicR— 3  to4fcct  ill  oiic Slimmer. 
I-'kuit  Large,  sweet,  most  delicious  flavor. 
Berries  do  not  shell  or  dropoff;  most 
PROLIFIC.  Picks  2.5  per  cent,  more  fruit.  I'ull 
particulars  and  fine  colored  plates  free. 

TUIO  JMWKLL  Nl  R.SKKY  CO., 
Nursery  Ave.  2.1,  Lake  City,  Minnesota. 


A  Rare  Flower 


4  I  #  1  I  will  send  5  pkts.  either  Flower  11 
L  I  I  I  or  Vegetable  seed  and  a  copy  of  II 
^  A  'I'weed’s  Rood  Almanac,  or  will  « 

»  rcMTc  send  Almanac  Free.  Best  book  H 
W  Lcnis.  out  J,  J,;.  Tweed,  Ripley,  Ohio. 


W’e  send  free,  an  elegant  engraving  of  our  rare 
strain  of  Crimson  Kye  Iliniscusone  of  most 
beautiful  llowei-s  ever  grown:  and  with  it  include 
our  hand.some  lloral  catalogue  to  all  who  send 
4e.  stamps  to  pay  postage  aud  mailing  in  tube. 

W.  F.  Ilnsscit  cV.  Son,  Ilniiiiiioiitoii,  N.  .1. 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Oiir  Siipclalties  :  Onion  Seed  and  8et8;  Alfalfa; 
Katfir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  lor  Nurseries 
and  Timber  Claims.  Have  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Laythyrus  Sllvestris  (Flat  Pea)  the  new  B'orage  plant. 
New  Catalog:ue  mailed  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Kqual  to  wild  berry  flavor.  CK08HKY  PKACII, 
frostproof.  Fruits  every  year.  (Mored  Plates. 
Full  descilutlODB.  Free  Catalogue.  All  fruits.  Write  at 
once.  IIALK  HKOS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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.3  0006  00 


Six  new  Strawberry  Plants,  and  our  1894 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  addressing 

NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 


to  pass  us  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  reliable 


Rr  VV  rFDIjn  Largest,  handsomest  and 
tlncst  flavored  I’each  In 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars 


Seed  Potatoes 


.2  00®  4  00 
.  30®  40 
.2  00®  4  00 
.  60®  75 
,1  22®!  87 
.1  62@1  87 
.1  75@2  00 
.2  5004  00 
.1  7li@2  00 
.1  25®1  76 
.2  00®3  50 
.1  7.502  00 
.1  25@1  60 
.  5031  00 
.1  60@2  00 
,1  6032  00 
1  6f@3  00 
60®  2  50 
70  3  90 


MARKETS 


We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  clrcnlars. 

WM.  S.  SWEBT  &  SON,  Providence,  B.  I. 


OpiD  A  Every  Farmer 

JL  fruit  grower 

should  have  one 
_  to  GET  SOUND 

'PT  Til  A  TTY  fruit.  Special 

II  I VI  terms  to  Agents. 

"  AwA  A  Catalogue  for  2c. 

stamp. 

Columbiana  IMimp  4  o.,10  R.  R.  St ,  Columbiana, O 


BUTTBR. 

Oreamery,  State,  best,  per  lb . 21  ®22 

Seconds  to  ttrsts  .  18  ®20 

Klgin  and  otuer  Western,  extras . 25  325)^ 

Western,  first . 22  ®23 

Western,  seconds . 19  321 

Western,  thirds . 17  ai8 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extras . 21  323 

Firsts . 20  021 

Seconds . 18  019 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 20  @21 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 18  ®19 

Tubs,  thirds . —  @— 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 17  ®  18 

Seconds . 15  016 

Thirds  . 13)iai4>< 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 'O  017 

Seconds . 13i«0l4t< 

Thirds . 12.*@13« 

Western  factory,  firkins,  held .  14ii@15 

Tubs,  held .  14  @14)^ 

Factory  firzins,  current  make,  first . 15  0— 

Tuns,  current  make,  first . 14  ®14>^ 

Seconds . 13X0— 

Thirds . 12Ha'3 

Bolls,  fresh . 12  @16 

CHHHSB— NBW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  \ 

Full  cream,  I’ge,  ool’d,  fancy,  Oct . 11^0  11)J 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10!%®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good . 10  @  10)i( 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  " 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 

Full  cream,  large, common  to  good. .. 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 

Full  cream,  small,  onoice . 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small . 

Skims,  choice,  large . 

Skims,  fine . 

Skims,  good . 

Skims  poor  . 

Penn  ,  skims . . 

BGGU. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  A  ppnn,  fresh  gathered . 

Md.  &  Wasnlngton.  D  G . 

Western,  freso  gathered,  average  best.. 

Fresh  gatuered.  lair  to  good . 

Seconds,  per  case . 

Tenn.  and  Ky.  fresh  co  lecttons,  choice  . 

Other  S’n,  fresn  collections,  fair  to  good. 

FRUITS— QKBHN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl . 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl . . 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . . 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 

Spltzenourg,  per  bbl . .  „  „„ 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  6  50®  7  (0 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  6  (X)3  6  00 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  60 

Cape  God,  per  crate .  1  50@  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  65 

Grapes.  W’n  N.Y..  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  6  @  >2 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  1  bO®  ,3  oo 

Lemons.  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  1  753  _ 

Russets  fancy,  per  box.  . .  150®  — 

Bright,  fair  10  prime,  per  box .  1  21®  1  60 

Russets  lair  to  orlme.  per  box .  1  I2@  1  37 

Largs,  coarse  i  nd  poor,  per  box .  603  1  00 

Tangerines,  per  box .  1  50  3  3  00 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  003  2  00 


I.  D.  R.  M.  CHERRY. 


For  the  truth  about  it,  and 
Other  Rocky  Mountain 
Novelties,  address 
CHAS.  E.  PENNOCK, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural. 


BOSTON  .nd  NEWYORK. 


THOMPSON’S  GBISS 
'SS-  A  SEEDER 

and  all  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEDS. 

0  to  4  0 

Acre.s  Per  Day. 

Weight  40  lbs. 


Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bulos,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  Thb  R.  N.-Y. 

WM.  C.  UECKERT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


•—Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes,  at 
•  $2  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.:  cash  to  accom- 
Reference:  First  Nat’l  Bank,  Newark, 
C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newarz,  N.  Y. 


in  wet,  dry  and 
windy  weather. 

No.lV.River  St.. 
YPSILANTI.  Mich, 
see  our  Danuer  Root  Cutter  on  another  page. 


pany  order. 
N.  Y, 


12)ii®  12H 
12  012^ 
iix@n>4 
9  ®  10 
8^@  9^4 
8  ®  EM 

7)4 

2  ®  4 
2  @  — 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  . I.  McGOWEN,  Ithaca, 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

EXPANSIVE  I  DOUBLE  I  THOUSANDS  •  j 

lUCKETS.  I  ACTINQ.  I  IN  USE. 

Largest  Pump  and  Hay 
Works  in  The  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Write  for  Particulars.  Prices,  etc. 

F.  E.  MYERS  A  BRO.  Ashland.  O, 


16  ®  16 
14)4®  Uh 
,  l4>.t®  — 

.  14)4®  — 
I3n®  14 
1  00  3  2  60 
14  @  — 

.  13  ®  14 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Ilhistrated  with  Hundred.s  of  Cut.s, 
We  Mail  it  FREE.^ 


To  meet  the  rres- 
ent  Ilai'd  Times 
on  J'’arinei's,we 


will  sell  to  farm¬ 
ers  direct,  for  cash 


9  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits 


•Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

f|URRP|  I  Strawberry.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 
IlnOnLLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List /r#*, 

£.  W.  REID,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO.  ^ 


SUMMER  SNOW  for  .50  years,  the 
one  liarily  peach ;  comes  trio;  from 
seed -seedling  peaches  are  liardi- 
est.  Stands  6  to  lo  deg.  more  cold 
than  others;  SO-yr.-old  trees  still 
hear  BEAR  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

If  interested  in  Trees,  Fruits, 
Roses,  Ornamentals,  terite  for  Or¬ 
chard  Book, Guide, prices— will  save 
you  money,  and  MORE:  mistakes. 

A  Pointer— \Vlieat.50c.  hn. .apples 
$2;  30c.  apiiles  imt/iaij  $2  wheat. 

OLD  OAK  PROCESS  Wliole  Root 
trees  are  carefully  propagated  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost  bytlie  one  known 
inetliod  tliat  gives  fruitful,  long- 
lived  trees.  TTiey  “live  longer  and 
bear  better.”— Sec.  Mortem.  Tliey 
GROW  — one  customer  planted 
1 6,300  Without  Losinga  Tree,  You 


Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex 
perlence  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LkROY  SALT  CO.,  LeRoy,  N  Y. 


POULTRY— LIVB. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  ®  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  0  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  0  66 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  0  10) 

Western,  per  lb .  10  0  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  10  0  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  0  _ 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  01  60 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  01  26 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  6' 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8' 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  — ’ 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  0  8 


If  you  want  to  use  or  sell 


can’t  get  better  at  any  price,  nor  ", 

eiiually  good  for  less  money;  ours  H'' 

aretlie  LOWEST  PRICED  Nurseries  ■' 

in  U.  S.  for  good  stock— sent  world- 

wide  during  69  YEARS.  X  '  0^ 

Read  tlie  tlunmands  of  letters 
from  customers  wlio  order  year  af- 
ter  year.  Men  do  not  as  a  rule  send  \  -0^ 

tlie  second,  the  third,  and  even  tlie  aBjaflBWfev?,; 

20tli  order,  if  not  fairly  dealt  witli,  Hv  . 

YOUR  ORDER— we  wantit.wheth-  v>  ,. 

er  for  one  tree  or  one  million,  be- 
cause  we  have  tlie  stock  to  fill  it—  fsTARK  BRO  ; 
1000 acres  Nurseries.  Tested,  and 
hardy,  1st  Choice  sorts  — ao/KKi  NUn«tnito8<Qf|P| 

acres  Orchards  in  21  States.  We  ~ -  - - 

sliip  everyivliere,  ship  all  Winter— 13 Cool  Storage  cellars 
FREE  FREIGHT.  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARC 


For  Potatoes  and  all  others  crops, 

SEND  FOB  CIKCULAB  TO 

D.  H.  FOSTER,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

General  Sales  Agent  for 
READ  I-ERTILIZER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
Agents  Wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 

Mention  this  paper  eeti 


NATIONAL  LAND  ROLLER 


TX~j  ■  » I  U*”  T  Tor  inform.ition  about 
THE  the  best  Land-roller, 

- - Horse-power,  Thresher, 

L  .rt  Clover-Huller,  P'anning- 
.  Wi4al^^l^^sSSSeSrDC- y  mm.  Feed-mili,  Circular- 
"wr Machine  and  Hog- 
power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machine.s.  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINAKJ*  JIARDEK,  Cobleskill,  N.T. 


■  Pure  Ground  Bone'.Phos- 
I  B|  I  III  701  S  I  phates  will  prove  best  results 
^  ■with  all  crops.  Potatoes  4.50 

bushels  per  acre;  corn  105,  wheat  40,  oats,  1.30,  straw¬ 
berries  450  last  season.  Circular  free.  Samples,  in¬ 
close  6c.  BONE  FERTILIZING  WORKS,  Janesville 
Wls.  One  agent  wanted  in  each  town. 
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It  will  pay  you,  friends,  to  find  out 
what  variety  of  potato  will  yield  most  in 
your  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  will  sell 
best  in  your  market. 

It  has  paid  The  R.  N.-Y.  over  and  over 
again  to  try  a  tuber  or  so  ot  the  promis¬ 
ing  kinds  as  announced  by  seedsmen. 

A  LATE  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station 
bulletin  gives  23  analyses  of  ground  bone. 
Tke  nitrogen  ranges  from  about  2  to  4.5.5 
per  cent.  Peter  Cooper’s  contains  but 
1.58  of  nitrogen,  but  is  the  highest  in 
phosphoric  acid,  viz.,  29.98  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  three  samples  (steamed  bone, 
and  bone  and  potash),  the  average  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  is  about  22.  The 
average  price  is  about  331  per  ton.  The 
average  of  nitrogen  is  three  per  cent. 

Our  readers  should  carefully  examine 
these  analyses.  The  table  considered 
above  shows  that  while  some  brands 
were  worth  313  more  than  the  price 
asked,  others  were  worth  310  less  than 
the  price  asked  ! 

A  GUARANTEE  on  the  part  of  the  seller 
of  less  than  four  per  cent  of  ammonia,  or 
say  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and 
20  per  cent  of  bone  phosphate  “may  well 
create  a  suspicion  that  the  product  is  not 
a  pure  bone.” 

Nearey  all  the  catalogues  of  last  year 
described  and  illustrated  what  has  been 
named  the  Chinese  Sacred  lily,  a  kind  of 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  or  Narcissus  Ta- 
zetta.  Tre  illustration  shows  the  plants 
blooming  in  deep  saucers  filled  with 
water  and  pebbles  to  hold  them  in  place. 
Thus  eared  for,  it  was  said,  the  bulbs 
would  bloom  in  about  a  month. 

It  was  a  little  experiment  that  we 
thought  could  be  tried  in  our  New  York 
winter  home.  Accordingly  bulbs  were 
procured  and  placed  in  the  saucers  of 
water  and  pebbles  November  24.  They 
began  to  grow  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
first  blooms  appeared  December  24-  The 
fiowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
white,  with  a  yellow  center,  and  of  a 
fragrance  that  pervades  the  entire  room. 
It  is  somewhat  too  pronounced  for  many. 
The  scapes  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  15 
inches,  each  bulbha/ing  half  a  dozen 
or  more  flowers  in  racemes.  The  leaves 
are  upright,  strap-shape,  an  inch  in 
width,  and  of  a  deep  green  color.  They 
need  no  support.  These  bulbs,  if  kept 
in  a  cold  room  or  ice-box,  may  be  made 
to  bloom  successively  until  spring.  The 
cost  is  only  about  10  cents  each. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  being  in  the 
city  is  that  we  find  so  many  good  people 
that  are  fond  enough  of  flowers  to  buy 
them  and  care  for  them.  The  Chinese 
Sacred  lily  has  seized  upon  their  af¬ 
fections  at  once,  showing  that  they  are 
as  quick  to  appreciate  a  novelty  that  is 
adapted  to  the  hard  conditions  of  city 
rooms  as  are  those  who  live  in  the 
country  and  can  afford  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  or  bright  sunny  windows. 

Writing  of  the  Columbus,  Carman  and 
Chautauqua  reminds  us  again  to  allude 
to  another  new  gooseberry  which  our 
Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds  do  not 
seem  to  have  done  justice  to.  It  is  the 
Red  Jacket  introduced  by  Geo.  S.  Josse- 
lyn,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  the  introducer, 
also,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  Fay’s  cur¬ 
rant.  Mr.  J  osselyn  made  the  claim  that, 
although  a  pure,  native  American,  it  has 
the  best  foliage,  is  the  most  vigorous 
grower  of  any  in  cultivation.  It  is  also, 
he  further  claims,  a  great  cropper  of 
fruit  of  the  best  quality  and  mildew  proof. 

Let  us  hear  what  a  few  good  authori¬ 
ties  say : 

Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins,  Vermont:  “  The  Red  Jacket  Is 
proving  all  and  more  than  I  hoped.  Strong  grower, 
quite  free  from  mildew  or  any  other  sign  of  fungus, 
bushes  have  made  two  feet  or  more  growth.  The  big 
branches  make  Red  Jacket  very  easy  to  pick,  just 
the  reverse  of  Downing  In  this  respect  Sufficiently 
late  to  make  a  good  succession  to  earlier  varieties 
and  making  a  much  longer  season.” 

Mr.  Parry,  New  Jersey:  “  The  Red  Jacket  plants 
are  making  a  clean,  healthy  growth  and  show  no 


evidence  of  mildew.  The  indications  are  that  they 
will  pass  through  our  trying  climate  without  Injury 
from  mildew.” 

Pres.  T.  T.  Eyon.  Michigan:  “The  Red  Jacket  has 
now  fully  recovered  from  the  unprecedented  wet 
spring  and  summer  of  1892,  and  Is  making  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  growth,  entirely  free  from  mildew.” 

J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  Mass.:  “The  Red  Jacket  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  a  number  of  Imported  varieties 
of  gooseberries,  surpasses  them  in  vigor  and  hardi¬ 
ness.” 

I*.  M.  Augur’s  Hons,  Connecticut:  "  We  find  the 
Red  Jacket  to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  we 
are  much  pleased  with  it.” 

The  c’over  hay  fed  to  animals  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  experiments  carried  on  at  Cornell 
had  a  fertilizer  value  of  37.55  per  ton, 
which  is  often  as  much  as  the  selling 
price  of  clover  hay.  It  is  true  with  the 
hay,  also,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
fertilizer  value  is  in  the  nitrogen  which 
it  contains,  although  the  mineral  matter 
contained  in  the  hay  is  considerably  more 
than  that  in  corn  meal.  Corn  meal  has 
a  high  feeding  value  for  the  production 
of  fat  meat,  while  on  the  other  hand  its 
fertilizer  value  is  very  low,  being  only 
about  two  and  one-half  times  more  than 
wheat  straw. 

A  FRIEND,  G.  W.  Parker,  of  Clyde,  O., 
desires  that  the  editors,  or  some  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers,  would  tell  him  which 
is  the  best  early  potato,  first,  as  to  pro¬ 
ductiveness  ;  second,  quality  ;  third,  size 
of  tubers. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  has  been 
raising  the  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  catalogues,  or  sent  to  him 
for  trial  before  introduction,  for  about 
20  years.  The  results  of  these  trials  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  given  in  these 
columns  from  season  to  season.  Those  of 
last  season  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

Still,  the  question  of  Mr.  Parker  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer,  for  the  reason 
that  potatoes  vary  in  size,  quaPty  and 
yield  in  different  soils  and  localities.  It 
is  now  generally  conceded — as  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  for  many  years  held — that  the 
Early  Ohio  is  the  earliest  variety  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  certain  warm,  light  soils  it 
would  answer  our  friend’s  requirements. 
It  is  of  good  quality,  fair  shape  ;  th®  pro¬ 
portion  of  small  tubers  is  low,  and  it 
yields  well.  But  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  it  yields  such  small  crops  that, 
notwithstanding  its  earliness,  it  is  not 
considered  a  profitable  variety.  The 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Sun¬ 
rise,  Burpee’s  Extra  l^arly,  Thorburn, 
Puritan,  Early  Harvest  and  Freeman  are 
among  the  earliest  and  best.  But  which 
one  is  the  best  for  a  given  soil  can  be  de¬ 
termined  only  by  a  comparative  trial  in 
that  soil. 

Abstracts. 

- The  Outlook  :  “If  to-morrow  every 

one  who  cares  for  the  poor  would  be 
come  the  friend  of  one  poor  person — for¬ 
saking  all  others — there  would  next  wees 
be  no  insoluble  problem  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.” 

“  You  will  not  be  sorry  for  hearing  be¬ 
fore  judging,  for  thinking  before  speak¬ 
ing,  for  holding  an  angry  tongue,  for 
stopping  the  ear  to  a  tale-bearer,  for  dis¬ 
believing  most  of  the  ill  reports,  for  be¬ 
ing  kind  to  the  distressed,  for  being  kind 
toward  everybody,  for  doing  good  to  all 
men,  for  asking  pardon  for  all  wrongs,  for 
speaking  evil  of  no  one,  for  being  cour¬ 
teous  to  all.  ” 

- Practical  Farmer  :  “  Flush  times 

and  easy  profits  in  a  single  crop  never 
made  the  best  farmers,  nor  the  most  per¬ 
manently  prosperous  community.  In  the 
face  of  difficulties,  manhood  comes  to  the 
front,  and  the  country  is  the  gainer  in 
the  end.” 

- Prof  Massey  :  “  It  is  difficulty  that 

always  brings  out  the  best  qualities  of 
mankind.  If  Scotland  had  possessed  a 
genial,  sunny  climate,  and  a  soil  of  rank 
fertility,  would  we  ever  have  seen  the 
grand  race  of  Scotch  gardeners  that  have 
made  such  a  marked  impression  upon  the 
horticultural  work  of  the  world  ?  ” 

- Storks  &  Harrison  :  “  It  is  safe  to 

say  that  the  Chautauqua  is  the  largest 
gooseberry  ever  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkably 


vigorous  grower  and  equally  as  great  a 
bearer,  being  the  most  productive  goose¬ 
berry  inexistence.” 

- Dr.  Talmage:  “The  world’s  health 

is  improving.  There  is  less  rheumatism 
and  colic  and  toothache  to  the  square 
inch  than  there  used  to  be.  People  are 
stronger  at  70  than  they  used  to  be  at  60i 
and  stronger  at  00  than  they  used  to  be 
at  50.  Dentistry  has  improved  the  world’s 
mastication,  and  consequently  its  diges¬ 
tion.  There  is  more  good  sense  now 
than  ever  before  characterized  the 
people.” 

“Meflez  vous  des  femmes  qui  n’aiment 
pas  la  musique  et  fleurs.” 


“Un  mauvais  chanteur  ne  vaut  pas  ses 
cordes  pour  le  pendre.”- 

- R.  I.  Experiment  Station:  “The 


Dlstrlbntes  Paris-green,  London-purple,  Helle¬ 
bore.  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is  lorced 
through  the  tube.  It  Is  simple,  durable  and  cheap. 
Price,  complete,  $7.00;  allowance  for  expressage. 
Send  for  circniar. 


Soja  bean  is  superior  to  Red  clover  in 
two  most  important  particulars,  protein 
and  fat,  especially  the  latter.” 

“  Rhode  Island  farmers  cannot  expect 
to  grow  more  crops  at  a  lower  price 
until  they  pay  more  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  crop  and  soil,  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  various  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  question  is  not,  how  many 
pounds  of  fertilizers  for  the  money,  but 
how  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen,  and  their  form?” 

- Irving:  “There  is  no  duenna  so 

rigid  1 7  prudent,  and  inexorably  decorous, 
as  a  superannuated  coquette.” 

- Ram’s  Horn  :  “  God  employs  no  hired 

men.  His  work  is  done  by  his  sons.” 


By  racking  Yodb  lungs  with  a  Cough,  you 
may  Irritate  them  Into  a  condition  ripe  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tuberclf  8,  and  then,  Instead  of  a  curable 
affection,  yon  will  have  to  deal  with  Consumption 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  promptly  cures  all  Coughs 
and  Colds,  and  by  imparting  vigor  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  enables  them  to  freely  throw  off  all  obstruc¬ 
tions  engendered  by  neglected  Colds,  and  heals  all 
sore  or  Inflamed  parts.— A  dp. 


HARNESS  and  SADDLERY  Price  list  Includes 

harness  from  a  cheap  machine  made  to  an  extra 
quality,  hand  made,  rubber  trimmed  harness.  Horse 
collars,  bits,  snaps,  etc.  Price-list  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication.  C.  B.  DUNNING,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Forty  acres  A  No.  1  land,  all  slashed  and  seeded; 
fenced  and  cross  fenced;  18  acres  In  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  four  acres  bops ;  makes  ton  per  acre ;  the  rest  In 
bay  and  grain;  good  two-story  house  of  tlveroom..; 
hop  kiln,  20  X  ;0  leet,  and  store  room  20  x  50  feet;  one 
rent  house,  two  rooms.  Land  all  well  drained;  over 
GOT  rods  of  ditch;  some  fruit  trees:  no  rock;  county 
road  running  by;  one  mile  from  depot  and  church 
and  good  school;  good  well  of  water;  wood-shed  and 
wagon-shed,  and  all  farming  tools  and  cattle  go 
with  the  place.  Wortn  $100  an  acre,  $2,6C0  down. 
Rest  on  two  to  three  years  time  to  suit  purchaser. 
For  further  information  address  Post  Office  Box  No. 
7,  Enumclaw.  King  County,  Washington. 


LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  .301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 

A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


Set  of  four  volumes.  Including  189.3,  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  for  $1.75.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


THE  BOSS  SPRAYER. 


Is  the  only  perfect  machine  for  spray¬ 
ing  Potatoes,  Cabbages  and  all  kinds 
of  vines.  Plants,  etc.  You  can  spray 
as  fast  as  you  walk  and  you  can  Spray 
from  six  to  eight  acres  a  day.  It  is 
recommended  Dy  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  by  Farmers 
from  all  States.  It  Is  warranted  to 
suit.  It  only  weighs  four  pounds  and 
can  be  sect  oy  express  or  trelgut  at  a 
low  cost.  Price,  i#3.. 50.  Good  agents 
wanted.  I  manufacture  Spraying  Rigs, 
Pumps,  Knapsack  Sprayers. 


OLIVER  A.  SMITH,  Clarkston,  Mich. 


Pulverizer. 


The  best  Roller  and  Pulyerlzer  In  the  market.  Send 
for  circular  to  the  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Kent,  O. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descrlptlye  AD  A  DEC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UnAlCv  alogue.  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 


A  COMPLETE 
NOVEL 


by  a  popular  author  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  id  cents  (stamps),  or 
six  copies  for  $1.  P.ease  name 
’toe  author  you  prefer. 

J.  C.  COLBY,  Waupaca,  Wls. 


SMALLEY  an<i  Battle  Creek 


Wood  Sawing 
Machines. 


.’he  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  these  goods  ever  manufactured  In  the  yvorlil. 

_  _ _ I  They  include  Self  and  Hand  Feed  Drag  ^  .g.  price 

885.00 


cutting  alOIneli 
stick  14  feet 
luiiK.  shoving 
coil  spring  holding 
feed  frame  in 
position. 


Smalley  Elec¬ 
tric  I’.de  Saw  Ma¬ 
chine.  The  only 
Perfect  Pole  Saw 
L  ever  made.  Works 
equally  well,  ad¬ 
apted  for  Cord  Wood  or  Short  Timber. 


Saws— Siliiiilley  f'haiiipioii  niid  Elec¬ 
tric:  liiittie  Creek  Nos.  J.  'i,  3.  <5 
and  *‘lAltle  All  Kiglit.”  Circular  or 
CutoffSaws,  IJO  to  .30  inch  8nw  Itlndcs 
—Smalley  Slhle,  Tiltiiig  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Eraiiics;  Hattie  (’reek 
well-known  Ucturii  Erainc. 

Self  -  FetNl  Drae  .Saws, 
capacities  ‘25  to  40  cords 
per  day.  Get  our  Delivered 
price  to  any  Railroad  Station 
i  n  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted 

IMPROVED 


1  he  Itattle  Creek  .Self-Peed  Dreg  .Saw,No.2. 

30  to  50  cords  of  stove  wood  per  day .  Adapted 
to  any  style  of  Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

_ Di  fv  TUIP  in/IDDnx/F’  n _ (Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutting ;  Grinders  for  Ear 

BUT  I  nBl  livirtvy/  V  HU  j  Small  Grain;  One,  Two  and  Three  Horse  Even  Lag 

n  #1  Jk  I  I  Tread  Powers:  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Horse  Sweep 

|«#l  M\  I  I  ■■  Y  I  Powers ;  Two,  Fourand  Six  Horse  Farm  Engines:  Electric  Root 

I  Y  I  m  \  Bh  Iim  I  I  Cutter  and  Vegetable  Slicers.  World’s  Fair  Silo  Pamphlet  Free. 

SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MANITOWOC.  WIS. 


U.  S.  SEPARATORS 

.  .  Were  Awarded  .  . 

Medal  and  Diploma  of  Highest  Merit 

AT  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR. 


HADE  IN  THREE  DAIRY  AND  TWO  FACTORY  SIZES. 

These  separators  are  the  most  simple  in  construction.  Re¬ 
quire  less  care.  Will  run  longer  without  clogging.  Are 
certainly  taking  the  front  rank. 

In  the  great  dairy  district  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
more  new  creamery  plants  have  been  supplied  with  these 
separators  in  the  last  year  than  all  our  competitors  com¬ 
bined  can  boast  of.  Such  a  record,  gained  by  repeated  tests, 
is  conclusive  that 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  the  best 


Send  for 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Illustrated  Circular,  BELL0W3  FALLS,  VT. 


T  TN/Tq  shape,  which  shows  clearly  that  the  Po- 

J^i  VC  ITldLLCl  a.  land-China  hog  is  the  most  popular  breed 

FORKFUIiS  OF  FACTS.  of  swine  in  the  world.  J.  I,.  VAN  DOREN. 

Keep  That  Tongue  Down. — Any  black-  Crestvue,  Ohio, 

smith  will  convert  an  ordinary  straight  ^  Tick  Kiuuer.— In  answer  to 

bit  into  one  that  will  stop  the  habit  of  the  question,  “What  will  kill  sheep 

carrying  the  tongue  over  the  bit,  by  ticks  ?”  I  would  say  that  regardless  of 

simply  riveting  a  buckle-shaped  wire  on  many  so-called  sheep  dips  that  may 

,  .  °  1  1  j  1  he  offered  as  a  killer,  the  following  is 

top  in  the  center  of  it.  It  should  slant  effectual  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
somewhat  backward  to  prevent  hitting  for  warm  weather  before  apolication  : 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  I  know  this  to  The  passage  of  the  Wilson  Bill  would 
be  just  the  thing.  h.  w.  h.  eventually  and  effectively  kill  the  most 

®  of  them.  M.  M.  c. 

Another  Tongue  Bit. — I  had  a  young  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

horse  that  formed  the  habit  of  carrying  pacific  Coast  Hens.-BbIow  is  a 

his  tongue  over  the  bit,  of  which  I  broke  statement  of  what  can  be  done  in  west- 
him.  I  had  a  blacksmith  make  me  a  bit  ern  Washington,  in  keeping  a  small  flock 

from  half-inch  round  iron  bent  to  a  half  adjunct-to  supply  the 

.  ,  .  ...  . , .  table  with  the  necessary  groceries,  etc. 

circle  in  the  middle,  the  circle  1  x  1>^  j  counted  the  cost  of  houses  or 

inch,  made  so  that  the  circle'lay  on  the  rent  of  land,  as  I  am  not  out  anything 
tongue  and  projected  back  into  the  for  them;  neither  have  I  figured  anything 

mouth.  It  was  awkward  at  first  but  he  vegetables,  as  we  used  scraps  and 

,  .  j  .  ..  small  potatoes  not  salable  ;  besides,  the 

soon  became  accustomed  to  it.  W.  ll  S.  Tnannrc  fmm  t.hA  Ratio  wniilH  nffoAt.  t.RPTn 


Purebred  stock  all  ages, 
at  prices  to  suit  every 
purchaser,  to  close  estate 

of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

Scud  for  (’ir<Milar. 


~STAI-1-; 


gTANCHiO^ 


RARE  OVAK.it V; 


E.  S.  AKIN,  Executor, 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOB  WATERING  STOCK  IN  TUB  STABLH 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovkb  Plains,  N.  Y 


Bartlett’s  O.  K.  Food 


Is  a  meat  and  bone  ration  for  poultry.  It  Is  cooked 
meat  steam  dried  and  ground  to  fine  sweet  meal;  used 
with  soft  feed  is  a  great  egg  producer.  Sample  bag 
(50  pounds),  S'.  Send  for  our  little  catalogue  on  Cut 
Green  Gone,  Desiccated  Fish,  Oyster  Shells,  Mica 
Grit,  Hone  Meal,  etc.  Address 

C.  A.  BA  IITLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


KIN08T0N  FOUNDRY  AND  IWAOHINB 
CO.,  Liimlted,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

or  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


:^DEHORNING  CLIPPER  ^ 

THE  MOW?  MUmANILIfAFIID  AMK 
KRijuBix  Kwirc  oMirne M«w«.r '' 
DCMORMINGPWPOSta.AHOIftMAIlfe 
-rounTHI  Utf  (/  MRMtW  ,41®  QflJT'XW 


THE 


HENS  PAY 


#3  to  #6  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  information, 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


Two  Tongue  Holders. — Use  a  straight  Tcockere^s")!^.^...'  smi  no 

bar  bit,  attach  a  small  Kimball  jack  bit  Amount  received  for  aii  eggs  sold....  164.90 

•'  Amount  received  for  atl  birds  and 

to  an  overdraw  check,  fasten  the  two  bits  chicRs  sold . .  45.45 

together  with  a  soft  thin  piece  of  pliable  - 

1  .  ■!,  £  T  A  _  Total  credit .  $.(!(!. 85 

leather,  sewing  it  firmly  to  each  bit.  value  of  stock  .lanuary  l,  898  (8.S  hens 

Leave  a  1  >^-incb  space  between  them  ;  iosTorteed.  iabo^;  etc ! ! .' !  ^sato 

this  holds  the  upper  bit  close  to  the  roof  Stock  and  eggs  bought . 

of  the  mouth,  so  the  most  comfortable  Total  debit .  ji  9.20 

place  for  the  tongue  is  under  it.  O*,  Net  profit .  *187.05 

have  a  blacksmith  make  a  bit  with  along  ^®'e?J°e"nZbe?6f  *'^‘00 

curve  in  the  center  that  will  reach  well  Total  numoer  eggs  laid .  5,747 

Total  number  eggt  s^t .  581 

back  on  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  say  2}^  Total  number  chicks  haiched . 420 

T.,  1.  Total  number  chicks  raised .  307 

or  3  inches.  Put  the  rings  in  the  bit  so  Average  price  received  for  chicks  and  birds 

that  it  will  lie  flat  on  the  tongue;  this  Average  price  received  for  eggs  sold .  29c. 

prevents  the  animal  from  drawing  the  fancy  prices  were  received  for  any 

tongue  back  far  enough  to  get  it  over  the  eggs  or  stock  sold,  but  on  the  other  band, 
bit.  The  habit  is  not  only  an  unsightly  ^  paid  a  good  price  for  some  stock  and 

one,  but  frequent, T  the  btn.ne  becomes  Ks.  fis?'  a“s  s"  o"n 

calloused  on  the  under  side,  which  par-  g^g  large  enough  to  fry,  as  it  does  not  pay 
tially  destroys  the  power  to  use  it.  to  feed  them;  feed  is  too  high,  though 
When  the  tongue  is  over  the  bit,  there  is  cheaper  now  than  ever  before.  G.  ii.  f. 
nothing  to  prevent  the  bit  from  coming  New  Whatcom,  Wash, 
into  contact  with  the  jaw  teeth,  making 

the  horse  hard  to  manage,  and  sometimes  don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  cheap 
causing  runaways.  D.  G.  Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 

Appleton  CitV)  Mo.  Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  reliable 

vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
How  Many  Hens  for  a  Bone  Cutter  ?  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 

-I  think  it  will  pay  to  own  a  bone  cut-  at  the  world  s  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 

ter  for  50  hens,  unless  the  cut  bone  can  offered  by  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
be  bought  at  a  fair  price,  say  two  cents  m  New  i.  -  in.,  vt.,  n.  ii..  Mass.,  lowa  and  wis. 
per  pound.  It  will  enable  one  to  make  scores  from  other  states  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
available  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
material  that  would  other  wise  be  wasted.  the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
Five  hundred  pounds  of  bones  per  year  held  at  Dubuque,  lowa,  B'ebruarv,  1893.  should  con- 
made  worth  two  cents  per  pound,  means  vlnce  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
$10  to  be  credited  to  the  machine.  Add 
to  this  the  increase  in  egg  and  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  and  enough  will  be  saved  to 
pay  for  the  machine  in  one  year.  An¬ 
other  item  of  profit  hitherto  receiving  no 
mention  in  print,  that  I  have  noticed,  is 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  I  would  be  glad 
to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  of  the 
value  of  cut  hone  and  meat  per  ton  to 
harrow  into  the  land  for  fertilizer. 

Whether  this  would  pay  or  not,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  cheapest  way  to  make  bone 
phosphate  is  to  feed  the  flock  all  the 
fresh-cut  bone  possible,  and  save  the 
droppings  carefully.  e.  c.  c. 

Buxton  Center,  Me. 

Popular  .  Poland-Chinas. — The  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  made  in  the 
Poland-China  hog  in  the  past  25  years 
places  him  superior  to  all  other  breeds 
in  laying  on  flesh  and  making  a  good 
growth  for  the  amount  of  f 'od  consumed. 

They  stand  on  their  feet  much  better 
than  other  breeds.  When  I  commenced 
to  breed  Poland-Chinas  in  1868  there  was 
not  a  Record  Book  of  the  breed  published, 
but  shortly  after  the  Ohio  Poland-China 
Record  Company  was  organized  and  now 
15  volumes  have  been  published.  The 
Ohio  Record  with  headquarters  at  Day- 
ton,  is  the  oldest  Record  and  all  Poland- 
Chinas  to  establish  their  purity  of  blood 
must  trace  to  this,  because  the  breed 
originated  in  the  Miami  Valley.  Next 
comes  the  Apierican  Poland-China  Record 
with  headquarters  at  West  Liberty, 

Iowa.  The  next  is  the  Central  Poland- 
China  Record,  located  at  Indianapolis, 

Ind.,  and  we  still  have  another  doing  a 
prosperous  business :  the  Standard  Po¬ 
land-China  Record  of  Marysville,  Mo. 

These  record  companies  are  all  in  good 


^''SEMD-  FOR  CIRCULAR 

mc.BRasiu&  coctiRANViae.PA 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 


The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unbqualeu  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  hotter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  tlnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelitte,  son  of  Kohlin  head  the  herd.  All 
parttcnlars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Boslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


Simple, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
fiegulating 


(jpiin  HucceHuful 

L  operation. 
Guarauteeti  to 
hatcha  Jnnjer 
prrpentatfe  of 


La  Lowest  priced  fir«t-c!aaa 
n  ilalobur  made. 

^  Send  6c.  for  ('ataloc^ne. 

Circulars  free. 

Patontoe  and 

.UnniMarhiror  GEOl  Hi 


fertile  eggH.  at 
lens  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 


An  INVINGiBLE  HATCHER 


The  SweepstakeH  Dairy  Hree<l  at  the  World’s 
Fair  Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 


Twin  make  your  lP«nltry 
Pay  iOO  per  cent,  more  eo 
-4  the  inreetment  than 
*  other  farm  product.  Bend 
i  oenta  in  stamps  for  No.  28 
OataloEue  and  Treatise  to 
enCKEYB  INCUBATOR  CO,.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


I  NCUBATORS  I 

In-Door  and  Out-Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  PKE.VIIUMS. 

I  *  HU  I  Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Ida  MAKIGOLI)  82(il5,  Bred  by  Milleii  &  Sllil.EY. 

Her  World’s  Fair  Record  Is  Sweepstakes  Prize  In 
Jersey  Show  King;  Sweepstakes  Prize  In  Cheese  Con¬ 
test  (three  breeds);  lllgnest  Butter  Record  for  the 
7  days  ending  July  1  (three  breodN);  Highest  Single- 
Day  Jen  ey  Ml  k  Record;  Greatest  Total  Milk  Record 
(ail  tests  May  11— September  27)  of  any  cow  now 
llvlrg  of  the  “Best  Five  Cows  of  any  Breed” 
(Jerseys).  Greatest  net  proUt  of  any  cow  now  living 
for  the  combined  periods  of  the  D-day  Cheese  Con¬ 
test  and  90-duy  Butter  Contest  (three  breeds). 

Hi  daughters  of  M ilier  &  Sibley’s  null  Ida  s  Rioter 
of  St.  L.  188511  (the  sire  of  Ida  Marigold)  tested  for 
batter,  average  over  19  pounds  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk  records 
in  Jersey  breed  held  by  our  Herd. 

Cur  specialty  Just  now  is  choice  cows  In  calf  to 
Ida  s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  In  general,  no  animal  less  than 
*200.  No  Inferior  ones  offered.  Inferior  ones  are 
dearest  In  the  end.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write 
for  what  you  want,  or  come  ana  see.  Inspection  and 
comparison  Invited. 

Mention  this  Paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


Brooder,  only  $6-  Beet  and  eheapeet  for 
raising  chick. ;  40  llrst  preminm. ;  1,000 
testimonials;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  yg,  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches  Chickens  by  Sleam, 
Absolutely  g(>ll'.reguln I  ing. 
The  simplest,  most  relluhle, 
^  H  and  cheapest  lirst-ela.ss  Hatchei 
— in  the  market.  Circiilai-s  fre«>, 
GFO.  KltTlilx  tfc  C'O.,  4Iuiiicy,  III. 


DAIRYMEN  SAY 
THE  JIOHEL  JIII.K  COOI.EIi 
A.M)  AEKATOU 
Has  no  equal,  is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re 
suits,  has  smooch  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  ac 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  Clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  witn 
iron  Q'ad  bot¬ 
tom.  they  will 
not  rust. 
Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for 
large  cut  and 

price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZLAY,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Ciita- 
4  cents 


SODEL  MILK  COOLEI 
PAr.lNT'D  1393. 
H.W.OA2LAY, 
C0nTuA?40,N.Y. 


VENT, 


WORLD’S  FAIR  Award. 

SiviEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

on  onr  INCCABTUK  and  HKOOUKK 
C.'omblned.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  will  paj  you  to  Bend  4  centB  in 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator  Co.,  (Juiney,  III* 


i  n  ll  Brood  Mares  and 

I  II  N  farmers’ 

I  U  ll  reduce  stock. 

I  v  II  Bargains  for  some  one. 
THOMAS  STEELE,  Perth,  N.  Y. 


OUTIET 


High-Class  Shropshires 

7(5  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21^0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  B.  Bekck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


Oftrt  CDCKKRKLS  FDR  SALK.  -  Barred 
^yjyj  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Cochins  and 
Langshans  are  my  specialties.  Circular  with  price 
list  free.  HY.  C.  ECKERT,  Belleville,  Illinois. 


PVIU  niinF*  for  Farmers  and  Fanciers.  Eggs,*! 
Livin  uuuRO  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BUOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


From  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
I  Poultry,  of  the  most  noted  prize 
..winning  strains.  Stamp  for  fine 

ue.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Floi-ln,  Fu. 


A  visitor  remarked-  “These  hogs  are  not  like 
ours,  they  have  Size,  yet  plenty  of  (Quality.  Breed¬ 
ers  near  me  raise  small  chubby  ones;  weigh  only 
300  pounds  at  two  years;  here  I  see  sows  double  that 

weight.  ’  “WILLSWOOD  HERD  Dof  Recorded 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Examine  them  and  have  your  order  booked  for  pigs 
from  Spring  litters,  sired  by  four  Imported  boars. 

WILLS  A  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N  J. 


SHARP  POULTRY  GRIT.  \ 


CA  For  Poultry.  Best  Grade,  *1.25  bbl.,  200  lbs. 
uri  I  »  Circular  Dls.  Samples  4c.  Orders  filled 
nbLLo  promptly.  F.  P.  Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn 


Mention  The  Rukal  New-Y’Oukkk. 


Pni  Alin  P  U  I II  A  to  Record, 

r  U  LH  n  U  U  n  I  n  n  3  The  most  prontaoie 

hog  for  the  farmer.  Fifty  head  of  summer  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN.  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


3  He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Itecord  and  particulars 
j"  of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


9  Have  proved  that  ^reen  cut  bone  is  the 
U  greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world- 

I  Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

1  Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
1  gristle,  without  clog  or  ditflculty,  or  money 
A  refunded. 

’  IIlus.  catalogue  tree  If  you  name  this  pajicr. 

F.  W.  NIann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


iTHE  SPRING  CURRY 

u  T>  •  TV  14  J  TV  curve.  Used  by  U.S.  Army  and 

forepaugh  circuses.  Sample  mailed,  p<)Hti>ald,25c. 

^Ll  ltltV  CAt.Hlt  <  <>.,  Tr.J  i-isl'i.yette  Nt.,  South  Iteixl,  Ind. 
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A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

wT 

E 

Company* 


i 


IPDirir  containing  over  2,500 
r*l%CiE  tested  recipes.  320 
pages,  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 


the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  Tlie  GREAT  AMERICAN  TE.V  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  aST.  New  Yorlc  City,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  G I  AN T  T hresh : ng  MachTneT 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Ontters.Feed  Grinders, 4o 
mSJDIiNMlt  &  S  ONS,  Lansdale,  I'a.,  V.  Hi,  ji_. 


Didn’t  Go  To  The 
World’s  Fair. 

That  iB  our  fence  did  not  go.  but  staid  at  home  and 
“  sawed  wood  ”  as  it  were.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  awards.  They  are  coming  every  day  from 
former  customers,  best  judges  in  ihe  world.  Orders 
for  first  half  of  .Tanuary  double  the  whole  month  of 
January,  1893.  Write  for  evidence. 

PAQE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  GO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


ENGINES.  .'.rL. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York.  Pa. 


BANNER  ROOT  CUHER. 

Best  Machine  ©fits  kind  ever  in- 
iveuted.  Senid  for  circulars  andprices. 

'  O.  E.  TIIOMP.SON  &  SONS, 
No.  17  River  St..  YPSILANTI.  MIcb. 

See  our  Grass  Seed  Sower  on  another  page. 


Farm  at  Auction  Sale. 

The  farm  of  160  acres.  2}4  miles  from  Waterloo, 
formerly  owned  by  James  Ilallsted,  at  Waterloo, 
N  y.,  will  be  sold  by  auction  February  1,  1894.  Mrst- 
ciass  buildings.  For  particulars  address 
FllKDEKlCK  L.  MANNING,  /  Executors, 

JAMES  C.  UALL8TED,  (  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Ilf  IIITCn~-A  man  with  famllv  to  live  In  my  house 
11  An  I  Elf  and  work  for  me.  Would  furnish  teams 
if  he  preferred  to  work  some  of  my  land.  Would 
hire  son,  If  old  enough,  by  the  month. 

H.  A.  DAPPERT,  Taylorvllle,  Ill. 
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8END  FOR  PAMPHIiETS.  NO  CHARGE. 

For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers. 

THE  HAPES  VECJETABEE  MANURE, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

THE  inAPE^  CABBAGE  MANURE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
heavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 

For  Fruit  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits;  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  have  been  described  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1893.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

1^“  Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  be  grown,  etc. 


“  I  would  not  live  alway.”  he  sang. 

The  notes  he  loved  to  frame; 

But  he  wore  a  cbesi  protector  and 
HIS  gum  shoes,  just  the  same. 

—  Washington  Star. 

The  pump  man  is  one  who  seldom 
wearies  in  well  doing. — Buffalo  Courier. 

She  :  “  It  is  rank  injustice  to  say  that 
a  woman  is  inferior  to  a  man  in  reason¬ 
ing  powers.”  He:  “Why?”  She:  “Be¬ 
cause.” — Detroit  Tribune. 

Reggie  :  “  I  changed  my  mind.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  have  a  right  to  ?  ”  Kitty  :  “  Oh, 
yes ;  only  it  must  be  something  like 
changing  a  cent.” — Life. 

Falstaff  asks  :  “  What’s  honor  ?  ”  as 
though  that  were  hard  to  tell.  Let  one 
woman  sit  behind  another  in  the  theater 
and  she’ll  tell  what’s  on  her  in  less  than 
five  minutes. — Life. 

Mbs.  Younqluv  (at  the  grocer’s  for  the 
first  time) :  “I  want  some  egg-plant  ? ” 
Grocer:  “Yes,  ma’am.”  Mrs.  Young- 
luv  (severely):  “  And  I  want  some  that 
is  fresh  laid,  too.” — Chicago  Record. 

She:  “When  you  speak  to  papa,  and 
ask  his  consent,  he  is  sure  to  demand 
what  your  prospects  are.”  He:  “How 
can  I  tell  him  what  my  prospects  |,r3 
unless  he  shows  his  hand  first  ?  ” — Life. 

“  Do  you  have  any  malaria  here,  Uncle 
Hodge  ?”  asked  the  visitor  of  the  farmer. 
“Oh,  my,  yes,”  said  Hodge.  “  In  summer 
it  trails  all  over  the  verandy,  an’  I  tell 
ye  it’s  purty  when  them  blue  blossoms 
comes  out  onto  it.” — Harver's  Bazar. 

It  had  been  over  four  months  since 
they  were  engaged,  and  as  they  read  the 
evening  paper  together,  he  said:  “See, 
my  dear,  only  $20  for  a  suit  I  ”  “  Is  it  a 
wedding  suit  ?”  she  asked  sweetly.  “  No, 
a  business  suit.”  “  Well,  I  meant  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  answered. — Life. 


In  writing  to  advertlsera,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  Nbw-Yorkkb. 


BUY-**  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED.PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALK  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Hams,  Koofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5  I  years.  Kndoi'sed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliauce.  ]s)w  price.s  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEUSOLL,  ^4 (,  I’lymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  ONION  SEED 

‘4:1  00  PEft  POUND- 

I  ■  Either  RED  WETHERSFIELD  or 

- YELLOW  DANVERS. 

*0.25  PER  POUND  for 

American  Grown  PriYCtaker. 


MATURE’g  OWN  VEBTIEIZBR. 


desired.  With  every  ^5.00  order'  goes  Free  a 
l  copy  of  Greiner’s  Newest  and  Best  Book, 

ONIONS  FOR  PROFIT,”  telling  all  the  Se- 
I  Success  in  Old  and  New  Onion  Culture. 

you  can  save  money  and  should  buy  at  Wholesale 
Prices,  as  quoted  in  BURPEE’S  BLUE  LIST 
^^94^-  It^smailed  Free  to  Market  Gardeners  every- 

- I  -  should  alv/ays  be  sure  to  get  Only  the  Best  Seeds  That 

Grow!  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  ARE  WARRANTED,— 
Jew  equal ,  none  better — and  are  annually  sold  direct  to  many  more 
y'  /  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  growers. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

If  you  have  not  already  seen  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1894,  write  for  it  TO-DAY.  A 
handsome  book  of  172  pages,  it  is  pronounced  by  papers  everywhere  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beautiful  Flowers  for  The  Home  Garden. 


CANADA  A 

UNLBACHED  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  I  I  Bh 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


Improved  Yorkshire  Swine  for  Sale. 

One  litter  of  12  from  an  Imported  Sanders  Spencer 
sow.  One  Utter  of  10  from  a  sow  whose  dam  was  im¬ 
ported  and  bred  bv  J.  Walker  Jones.  They  are  very 
typical  and  well  grown,  now  five  months  old.  Price, 
112  each,  or  120  a  pair.  Address 

BICHABD  GIBSON,  Delaware,  Ont. 


DUMPING  HORSE  CARTS.  mi  GREAT. 

[PvARIETY 

(V  7/ SPRINKLERS 
W  ^  ^^HAYCARTS' 

WiDEawmROYITlIltS  2  aeWMtElS. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  HARO  WOOD.STEEL  AXLES.  BEST  &  CHEAPEST. 
N9  4ST0NEST  H 0 BSDN  8t  CD..Tatamy.  Pa. 


Plants 


Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8 


^  Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


L 

#11 

IWiwH 

ill 

ill 

J 

Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  by  band.  Preserves 
the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day. 
No  fingers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 
A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 


Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 
in  use,  Pully  warranted.  Price  and 

outtercomplete.  merit  SClls  it.  Send  for  free  Ulus.  Catalogue.  Bed  of  Knives. 

ikOPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


VOL.  LIII.  No.  2297.  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  3,  1894. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


^‘HENS  BY  THE  ACRE/’ 

NEW  CULTIVATION  FOR  THE  EGG  CROP. 

Giving  the  Boy  a  Start. 

Thing's  are  going  on  much  the  same  as  usual  at  the 
Electric  Poultry  Yards.  If  a  man  think  that  he  knows 
“all  about  hens”  just  let  him  become  the^owner  of 
1,000,  more  or  less,  and  try  to  make  them  lay  an  egg 
apiece  every  day.  How  quickly  he  will  discover  that 
he  has  a  thing  or  two  to  learn  yet.  We  started 
the  New  Year  with  15  flocks  of  40  each  mak¬ 
ing  600,  besides  one  flock  of  40  that  belongs 
to  my  boy.  After  I  had  set  all  the  hens  I 
cared  to  last  spring,  about  May  20, 1  told  him 
that  he  might  set  10  bens  for  himself  and  try 
his  luck.  He  succeeded  in  raising  39  pullets. 

Of  course,  after  he  had  demonstrated  his 
ability  in  such  a  practical  way,  he  had  to 
have  a  place  to  keep  them,  so  I  built  him  a 
house  and  traded  him  a  pullet  for  one  of  his 
cockerels.  He  buys  his  own  feed  and  has  got 
them  on  a  paying  basis  already.  From  his  40 
pullets  hatched  in  June,  he  gets  from  six  to 
ten  eggs  a  day  (January  3  )  At  the  prices  we 
get  at  present  three  eggs  a  day  will  pay  for 
the  feed,  giving  him  a  chance  for  pocket 
money  of  his  own. 

A  Chapter  on  Egg  Cleaning.  \ 

The  Deacon  came  in  the  other  evening  as  I 
was  cleaning  up  my  eggs,  and  getting  them 
ready  to  ship.  “Why!”  said  he;  “do  you 
wash  your  eggs  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  if  they  need  it.  It  would  never 
do  to  send  dirty  eggs  to  a  fancy  market.” 

“  How  do  you  manage  to  clean  up  those 
that  are  so  badly  stained  ?  ” 

“  Just  watch  me  a  minute  and  you  will  see. 

Here  are  five  or  six  dozen  in  this  dish  pan. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pour  warm  water 
over  them  and  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes. 

I  usually  keep  adding  water  that  is  a  little 
hotter  till  the  eggs  are  brought  to  about 
blood  heat.  Here  is  an  old  linen  table  cloth 
which  I  fold  to  several  thicknesses  and  spread 
on  the  table  beside  the  pan.  As  you  see, 
most  of  the  dirt  and  stains  are  easily  washed 
off  and  the  heat  of  the  egg  as  it  lies  on  the 
soft  table  cloth  dries  the  shell  and  gives  it 
that  bright,  fresh  appearance  peculiar  to  a 
new  laid  egg.  The  linen  cloth  absorbs  the 
drop  that  naturally  forms  under  the  egg. 
Otherwise  that  drop  would  be  apt  to  leave  a 
stain.” 

“There  is  ohe  that  is  badly  stained,  and 
does  not  wash  clean.  How  do  you  manage 
that  ?  ” 

“  No  trouble  about  that.  Here  is  a  bowl  of 
strong  vinegar.  We  will  dip  it  in  the  vinegar 
a  minute.” 

“  Well,  I  vum,”  said  the  Deacon  as  I  laid  it 
beside  the  rest  as  bright  as  a  new  dollar. 

The  acid  of  the  vinegar  will  eat  the  stains 
away,  shell  and  all,  in  a  short  time  if  left 
immersed.  There  is  no  easier  way  to  test  the 
freshness  of  an  egg  than  to  place  it  in  a  pan 
of  water.  If  it  be  a  strictly  new  laid  egg,  it  will  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  lie  on  its  side  as  quietly  as  a  stone. 
The  air  chamber  at  the  big  end  of  the  egg  soon  begins 
to  develop  and  if,  after  a  few  days,  it  be  again  im¬ 
mersed,  it  will  bob  about  on  the  slightest  agitation  of 
the  water,  and  act  as  though  it  were  trying  to  stand 
on  the  little  end.  After  a  few  mere  days,  the  air 
chamber  becomes  so  large  that  it  actually  will  stand 
on  the  little  end  in  water,  and  it  is  not  long  before  it 
will  float.  After  this  stage  is  reached,  beware  ! 


Holding  Eggs  in  Salt. 

I  have  been  experimenting  a  little  with  held  eggs. 
I  had  a  surplus  last  July,  and  as  the  grocers  would 
pay  only  18  cents  per  dozen,  I  thought  it  a  good  time 
to  try  an  experiment.  I  got  a  sack  of  salt  and  a  sugar 
barrel,  and  packed  them  in  dry  salt.  First  a  layer  of 
salt  then  a  layer  of  eggs,  being  careful  to  stand  each 
egg  on  the  small  end.  I  filled  a  sugar  barrel  and  a 
washtub  in  this  way,  and  kept  them  in  the  cellar. 


California  Quince.  Fig.  23.  See  page  67. 


No.  80  Quince.  Fig.  24.  See  page  67. 

vSome  were  packed  the  same  day  they  were  laid,  and 
some  were  left  a  week  or  more  before  packing. 
October  15,  I  took  a  sample  to  a  reliable  grocer  in 
town  and  asked  him  to  try  them  telling  him  when 
they  were  laid  and  how  I  had  kept  them.  Next  time 
I  saw  him  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  asked  for  them. 
I  thought  they  ought  to  be  worth  25  cents  per  dozen. 
“  1  will  take  the  whole  lot  at  that  price,”  said  he. 

I  told  him  that  I  put  them  up  as  an  experiment, 
and  wanted  to  leave  some  of  them  in  the  salt  a  while 


longer,  but  that  he  might  have  a  hundred  dozen  at 
that  price.  We  found  a  few  with  cracked  shells  that 
were  spoiled,  but  those  with  perfect  shells  seemed  as 
sweet  and  good  as  new-laid  eggs.  The  whites,  how¬ 
ever,  were  a  little  thin,  and  part  of  them  would  float 
in  water,  particularly  those  that  were  not  packed  the 
same  daj  they  were  laid.  December  15, 1  took  another 
sample  to  a  different  grocer  and  asked  him  30  cents 
per  dozen.  He  took  them  home  and  tested  them  and 
bought  the  balance  at  that  price.  About  half 
of  this  lot  would  float  in  water  and  when 
they  were  hard  boiled,  the  yolk  would  be 
found  close  to  the  shell.  I  had  some  boiled 
for  my  breakfast  December  20,  five  months 
from  the  time  they  were  laid,  and  found  them 
very  good  eating.  I  don’t  recommend  such 
eggs  to  take  the  place  of  new-laid  ones,  but 
in  December,  when  most  hens  are  on  strike, 
they  beat  spoiled  eggs  or  no  eggs  all  to  pieces. 

The  Hens  Have  a  New  Carpet. 

One  day  when  the  Deacon  called,  he  said  : 

“  How  did  you  like  that  dry  earth,  with 
which  you  covered  the  floors  of  your  hen¬ 
houses  last  season  ?  ” 

“  That  proved  to  be  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  me.  It  worked  like  a  charm 
early  in  the  fall,  when  the  hens  spent  most 
of  their  time  out  of  doors ;  but  when  freez¬ 
ing  weather  came,  and  40  hens  were  kept 
confined  in  a  space  10  x  12  feet  during  a  long 
spell  of  cold  weather,  their  droppings  soon 
formed  a  frozen  coating  on  top  of  the  dry 
earth.  The  result  was  that  the  first  thaw 
made  it  muddy  and  sticky  on  the  floor.  This 
would  never  do  for  the  hens,  so  it  had  to  be 
cleaned  out.  It  would  probably  have  worked 
all  right,  if  I  had  larger  houses  or  smaller 
flocks.” 

“  What  did  you  use  then  ?  ” 

“  I  tried  several  substances  before  I  found 
one  that  was  satisfactory.  Come  over  to 
No.  13,  and  see  what  you  think  of  my  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement.” 

“  My  I  ”  said  the  Deacon  as  he  stepped  in 
among  the  biddies.  “  It  is  like  walking  on  a 
velvet  carpet.  Where  do  you  find  so  many 
buckwheat  hulls  ?” 

“There  is  a  flouring  mill  in  town  where 
they  burn  thousands  of  bushels  every  winter.” 

“  Everybody  does  not  happen  to  have  a 
buckwheat  mill  so  handy,”  said  he.  “What 
would  be  a  good  substitute  ?” 

“  Rye  straw  or  even  wheat  straw  cut  to 
very  short  lengths  should  answer  nearly  as 
well.” 

A  Cure  for  an  Egg  Eater  :  Turnips. 

“I  struck  another  difficulty  up  in  No.  8. 
They  were  laying  six  or  eight  eggs  a  day, 
and  all  at  once  they  stopped  entirely.  I 
watched  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  that  they  were  eating  the  eggs  as  fast 
as  they  were  laid.” 

“  How  did  you  get  around  that  difficulty  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  know,  for  Susan’s  hens  are 
eating  all  our  eggs.” 

“  Come  over  to  No.  8  and  see,”  said  I. 

As  we  stepped  quietly  inside  and  closed  the  door, 
I  asked  the  Deacon  what  he  thought  of  my  automatic 
hens’  nests.  As  soon  as  a  hen  steps  into  the  nest,  the 
entrance  is  automatically  closed,  thus  preventing  the 
rest  of  the  hens  from  disturbing  her,  and  giving  her 
almost  total  darkness.  I  got  10  eggs  from  this  pen 
the  first  day  after  I  gave  them  these  nests,  and  I  have 
seen  no  signs  of  egg-eating  since.” 

“  Well !  Well  1  ”  said  the  Deacon ;  “hen  nature  must 
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bo  different  from  hnmm  nature.  I  was  reading  in 
the  third  chapter  of  John  last  night  that  ‘men  lo^ed 
darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  were 
evil.’  In  the  case  of  the  hens  they  seem  to  prefer  the 
light  for  their  evil  deeds” 

“  Those  nests  are  the  soul  of  simplicity,  too.  Not  a 
pulley  or  a  lever  about  them  to  get  out  of  order.” 

“  Where  did  you  learn  to  make  them  ?” 

“  You  know  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion.  I  had  the  necessity,  and  the  nest  is  a  native  of 
the  Electric  Poultry  Yards.  Three  cents’  worth  of 
lumber  and  a  few  minutes’  time  will  convert  any  old 
packing  box  of  suitable  size  into  the  best  automatic 
nest  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  I  shall  use  them 
largely  for  sitting  hens.  I  have  lost  lots  of  sittings 
of  eggs  from  having  other  hens  lay  in  the  nest  with 
the  sitting  hens.  On  this  account  I  usually  carry  the 
sitting  hens  into  a  room  by  themselves.  We  have  to 
watch  them,  even  then,  a  good  deal,  or  when  they 
come  off  to  eat,  two  hens  will  go  back  into  the  same 
nest,  leaving  the  other  nestful  of  eggs  to  chill.  With_ 
these  nests  I  can  set  50  hens  in  a  row  if  I  wish  to. 
They  can  come  off  to  eat  at  pleasure,  and  if  one  hap¬ 
pen  to  take  the  wrong  nest,  the  rightful  occupant 
will  be  shut  out  and  compalled  to  take  the  vacant 
nest.” 

“  What  is  this  that  looks  so  much  like  an  empty 
ball  cover  ?  ”  said  the  Dsacon. 

“That  is  the  remains  of  the  turnip  I  gave  them 
yesterday  morning  Here  is  one  that  is  not 
picked  out  so  clean,  which  was  given  them 
this  morning.  I  raised  a  lot  of  Yellow  Stoce  j,v-3 

turnips  on  purpose  for  them  last  season  be-  ^ 
tween  my  rows  of  currants.  J  give  each  pen 
one  large  or1wo  small  ones  every  morning,  ‘ t 
and  they  find  both  exercise  and  vegetable  [iL 

food  inside  the  skin.  They  pick  out  the  in-  M' 

side  and  leave  the  skin  as  you  see.”  mi 

Bill  of  Fare  for  the  Hens  !  | 

“  Do  you  use  the  same  mixture  for  morn-  1 

ing  feed  that  you  did  last  summer?”  M 

“  Yes.  excepting  that  I  make  it  more  bulky.  H 

When  the  grass  began  to  fail  in  the  fall,  I  H 

looked  around  for  some  chopped  clover  hay  H 

I  could  find  none  for  sal'^  cheaper  than  830  a  H] 

ton,  with  freight  added.  I  thought  that  too  111 

expensive,  so  I  set  my  wits  to  work  for  a  sub- 
stitute.  They  suggested  malt  sprouts  and  I  | 

am  giving  them  a  trial.”  I 

“1  should  think,”  said  the  Deacon,  “that  'I 

they  would  be  first  rate.  They  come  the 
nearest  to  young  grass  of  anything  I  can 
think  of.  How  much  do  they  cost  ?  ” 

“  Only  $17  a  ton.  My  present  mixture  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  bushels  of  ground  oats,  four 
bushels  of  ground  wheat,  150  pounds  of  meat 
scrap,  300  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  300  pounds 
of  malt  sprouts.  For  600  hens  I  take  about  50  \\ 

pounds  of  this  mixture  in  a  water  tight  box  | 

that  sets  on  the  rear  end  of  a  buckboard  I 

wagon  and  pour  over  it  a  40-quart  canful  of  i 

sour  skim- milk  The  can  of  milk  is  set  in  a 
box  of  hot  water  over  night  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  is  hot  whey  and  pot  cheese  instead  of 
skim-milk.  The  hens  eat  it  greedi  y,  and 
seem  to  be  thriving  on  it.  You  ought  to  see 
them  pick  out  the  chunks  of  pot  cheese.  At 
n’ght  I  give  them  whole  grain,  either  corn  or 
wheat.  I  question  the  propriety  of  giving 
any  whcle  grain  at  all  in  winter.  My  hens  are  getting 
very  plump  and  fat,  although  they  lav  reasonably  well. 

I  think  I  shall  try  keeping  some  of  them  entirely  on 
the  more  bulky  food.  I  cannot  always  get  the  skim- 
milk  in  sufficient  quantities.  In  that  case  I  use  hot 
water  to  mix  the  feed.” 

My  colony  of  smill  houses  scattered  about  over  the 
farm  and  connected  by  a  telegraph  wire  causes  lots  of 
comment  from  passersby.  My  man  overheard  the  con¬ 
versation  of  four  men  the  other  day  as  they  were 
driving  by  in  a  carriage.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be 
spokesman  and  was  explaining  to  the  rest  that  the 
wire  was  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  eggs  down 
to  the  house.  His  companion  happening  to  spy  one  of 
the  wnite  porcelain  insulators  which  break  the  circuit 
over  each  building  in  order  to  send  the  current  down 
into  the  buildings,  suddenly  grasped  the  others  arm 
in  great  excitement:  “Great  Scott!”  said  he,  “if 
there  don’t  come  one  now.”  o.  w.  mapes. 

What  Plow  ? — The  k’nd  of  moldboard  to  be  used, 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  clover  sod  soil.  If  the 


THROWING  AWAY  YOUR  PROFIT. 

now  GOOD  CELERY  WAS  RUINED. 

Over  and  over,  and  over  again  has  The  R  N  -Y. 
sounded  the  changes  on  the  imperative  necessity  of  a 
proper  preparation  of  farm  products  for  market  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  prices.  It  has  given  examples 
innumerable  of  the  loss  occasioned  shippers  because 
of  neglect  of  this  principle  of  plain  business  common 
sense.  The  subject  becomes  monotonous  to  us,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  to  our  readers,  for  we  like  better  to  dig 
up  new  things.  But  the  necessity  exists,  and  so  long 
as  it  does,  we  shall  keep  at  it. 

In  Fig.  25  is  shown  an  object  lesson  on  this  subject. 
It  represents  sample  roots  from  two  lots  of  celery  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  day  by  the  same  commission  mer¬ 
chant.  The  lot  from  which  the  one  on  the  left  was 
taken  was  properly  trimmed,  washed  and  tied  up  in 
neat  bunches,  packed  in  new,  clean  boxes,  covered  with 
paper,  and  was  in  the  nicest  kind  of  shape  to  sell  well. 
The  lot  from  which  the  other  was  taken  had  not  been 
trimmed  or  washed  at  all,  except  that  the  tops  had 
been  chopped  off.  It  looked  a  great  deal  worse  than 
our  illustration  shows,  for  all  the  earth  which  adhered 
to  the  roots  was  packed  in  the  box,  and  this  had  rat¬ 
tled  all  over  the  whole  mass,  giving  it  a  most  disrepu¬ 
table  appearance.  The  whole  was  packed  into  the  box, 
roots  and  tops  together,  evidently  any  way  to  squeeze 
it  in,  and  its  appearance  when  opened  would  have  made 


- 


The  Spoiling  of  Good  Celery.  Fig.  25. 

any  fastidious  customer  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  a  gift. 
Then  all  the  outside  stalks  were  valueless,  and  not  only 
injured  the  appearance,  but  added  so  much  useless 
weight  upon  which  transportation  charges  must  be 
paid.  So  far  as  quality  was  concerned,  the  celery  on 
the  right  was  the  better.  It  had  evidently  grown  rap¬ 
idly,  was  crisp  and  tender,  and  was  superior  to  the 
other.  If  it  had  been  properly  prepared,  it  would  have 
sold  for  a  first-class  price.  As  it  was,  it  would  sell  only 
to  the  wagon  boys  and  other  like  venders  who  buy  only 
what  they  can  buy  cheap,  and  who  fix  it  up  and  make 
their  profit  by  the  improved  appearanee.  So  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  proper  preparation  in  this  case  would 
have  made  a  big  difference. 

The  receiver  of  this  celery  said  that  he  would  have 
to  sell  it  for  what  he  could  get.  He  said  :  “  We  can 
never  give  satisfaction  to  shippers  of  this  class  of 
goods,  Of  course  we  are  obliged  to  receive  whatever 
shippers  send  us,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  we  got  more 
of  this  class  of  goods  in  answer  to  our  advertisments 
than  almost  any  other  house  on  the  street.  People 
who  are  in  the  business  of  buying  shipping  stuff,  know 


THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  MOLDBOARD. 

WHAT  PLOW  WILL  BEST  HANDLE  A  SOD  ? 

Which  Is  the  best  plow  for  tiirolDi;  pnder  clover  sod  on  smooth 
land,  one  with  a  short,  a  medium,  or  a  long  moldboard?  Can  a 
jointer  be  successfully  used  on  a  sulkv  p'ow  in  turning  under  corn 
hills  and  stalks,  placing  them  In  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  where  they 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  subsequent  crops  7 

Larrabee,  Iowa.  h.  b.  s. 

Railro  id  Iron  for  Corn. 

A  long  moldboard  sometimes  rolls  the  sod  twice 
over,  leaving  much  of  it  grass  s'de  up,  while  a  very 
short  one  breaks  it  up,  stands  it  on  edge,  and  leaves  it 
very  rough.  A  medium  is  best — one  that  will  just  fiop 
f'e  sod  over.  A  jointer  is  of  little  use  among  stalks. 
Bjtter  chop  the  stalks  up  with  a  stalk  cutter  if  the 
land  is  to  be  planted  to  corn.  For  oats,  break  them 
down  with  a  heavy  pole  or  railroad  iron,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  plowing  is  to  be  done,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  on  the  surface.  Most  of  them  can  then  be 
turned  under  with  a  good  sulky  plow,  fred  grundy. 

The  Clover  Should  Be  Well  Covered. 

A  long  moldboard  lets  the  soil  and  clover  slip  by 
without  inverting  it  much.  I  consider  a  medium  one 
better,  because  it  throws  the  furrow  further,  and 
hence,  covers  the  clover  better.  Some  contend  that 
the  clover  rots  quicker  if  left  partly  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  it  is  too  much  in  the  way  in  after  cultivation. 
I  never  used  a  jointer,  but  have  a  favorable  opinion  of 
them  from  what  I  have  seen.  They  seem  to 
cjgar  the  track  for  the  plow,  and  move  the 
trash  towards  the  previous  furrow,  so  that  it 
is  well  turned  under.  g.  m. 

Harlan,  Ind. 

How  the  Stalks  are  Covered. 

The  plow  now  in  general  use  throughout 
ii  wiv  section  of  country  has  a  moldboard  of 

jl||M  medium  length  compared  with  the  special 

mjm  stubble  plow  and  the  prairie  breaker.  It 

f'OT  is  a  general-purpose  plow,  sold  by  all  the 

Mf  leading  makers,  in  different  styles — sulky, 

j||l|  tricycle,  gang  and  walking — but  the  general 

lllll  outline  of  the  moldboard  and  the  class  of 

111/  work  done  are  about  the  same  in  all.  It 

I  does  equally  good  work  in  stubble,  sod  and 

III  corn  stalks.  In  plowing  clover  sod,  the  short 

lljl  moldV-oard  of  the  stubble  plow,  with  its 

||f  necessarily  sharp  turn,  breaks  the  furrow 

jl  slice  in  pieces  of  different  lengths,  some  of 

I  which  are  left  at  right  angles  to  the  furrow, 

f  making  an  untidy  looking  field  and  a  very 

poor  seed  bed.  We  plow  our  clover  sod 
about  seven  inches  deep  ;  and  at  this  depth 
the  long  moldboard  of  the  breaker  does  not 
invert  the  sod  sufficiently,  while  the  draft  is 
greater  than  when  a  moldboard  of  medium 
length  is  used.  I  have  never  used  a  joirter 
in  plowing  under  corn  stalks,  nor  do  I  think 
-  /  a  jointer  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  If  H. 

R.  S.  will  pull  up  a  hill  of  corn  stalks  he  will 

\\  have  a  ball  of  earth  and  roots  nearly  as 

rA  wide  and  deep  as  his  furrow.  While  the 

_ ^  ’  plow  share  will  cut  those  rcots  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  pass  under  them,  the  j  linter  will  not 
cut  them  near  the  surface,  but  clog  the  plow 
instead.  I  always  use  a  wheel  coulter,  and, 
in  plowing  corn  stubble,  am  very  particular 
to  cut  close  to  the  row  ;  then  with  the  next 
furrow  the  corn  hills  are  completely  inverted 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  subsequent 
crops.  One  end  of  a  five  eighth-inch  rod  of  iron  or  steel 
fastened  under  the  coulter  clasp,  the  other  end  project¬ 
ing  over  the  furrow  with  a  downward  curve,  holds  all 
stalks  and  trash  in  a  position  to  be  completely  buried 
by  the  turning  furrow.  We  go  over  the  corn  fields  in 
winter — le^ecting  a  cold  day — with  a  team  hitched  to 
each  end  of  a  piece  of  railroad  rail,  and  break  off  the 
stubble  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is 
a  short  jib  and  one  that  pays.  p.  h.  munroe. 

Illinois. 

The  Quick  Twist  Throws  the  Sod. 

The  shortest  possible  moldboard,  that  is,  the  one 
that  has  the  quickest  twist  which  allows  the  fun  ow 
to  lie  still  when  it  is  tu'*ned  over  is  the  one  that  does 
the  most  perfect  work;  of  eou'*se  the  twist  must  not 
be  so  sharp  that  it  will  tend  to  throw  the  furrow  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  furrow.  Tough  sods 
require  longer  moldboards  than  clover  sods.  Stubble 
may  be  plowed  to  g,0od  advantage  with  short  mold- 
boards  with  rapid  twists.  I  doubt  if  a  jointer  can  be 
successfully  used  on  ary  plow  to  turn  under  corn  hills 


sod  be  very  tough  and  the  soil  stiff,  a  regular  breaking 
plow  moldboard  such  as  the  Western  farmer  uses  for 
breaking  prairie,  is  the  easiest  on  a  team  and,  in  my 
opinion,  does  the  best  work.  The  plowed  ground  is 
left  more  uniformly  level  and  the  pulverizer  or  disc 
harrow  will  do  its  work  more  quickly  from  the  fact 
that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  discs  are  cutting.  If  the 
clover  sod  be  on  a  semewhat  loose  or  sandy  soil,  the 
short  moldboard  is  the  best.  j.  n.  muncey. 


that  the  profit  comes  from  the  very  best  quality  of 
goods,  packed  in  the  best  and  most  attractive  manjer; 
but  many  of  our  shippers  ship  in  small  quantities  of 
their  own  growing,  and  each  one  thinks  that  his  stuff 
is  of  the  best  quality.” 

We  hope  that  none  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  be 
guilty  of  shipping  such  produce.  Don’t  do  it ;  it 
doesn’t  pay  !  Leave  that  to  those  too  poor  to  take  a 
paper  which  instructs  in  these  matters. 


or  stalks  unless  the  corn  be  of  the  smaller  variety,  al¬ 
though  a  large  jointer  set  deep  might  turn  under  some 
of  them,  if  the  plowing  be  deep  enough.  The  jointer 
is  a  great  institution  and  is  not  used  nearly  so  much 
as  it  should  be.  There  are  only  a  few  places  where  it 
cannot  be  successfully  operated.  Then,  too,  the 
jointer  needs  to  be  set  rather  deep  in  order  that  the 
entire  furrow  slice  may  be  well  pulverized.  Plows 
with  short,  abrupt  moldboards,  draw  a  little  harder 
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than  those  with  long-er  ones,  but  thej  pulverise  the 
soil  far  better,  and  I  am  certain  that  no  other  imple¬ 
ment  can  be  so  economically  used  for  fining  the  soil  as 
a  well-shaped  plow.  [prof  ]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Wants  a  Long  Moldboard  and  Chain. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  long  moldboard  for  general  work 
as  being  less  liable  to  break  the  furrow  when  turning, 
but  I  place  no  dependence  upon  this  point  in  turning 
under  clover  or  any  other  green  crop.  To  do  this  suc¬ 
cessfully,  I  use  a  rolling  steel  coulter,  which,  being 
thin  and  sharp,  cuts  its  way  through  the  clover  and 
allows  the  plow  to  turn  it  under,  avoiding  all  entan¬ 
gling  alliances  and  the  usual  clogging  under  the  plow 
beam.  If  the  clover  be  very  heavy,  I  would  attach  a 
chain,  or  block  and  chain,  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
plow  beam.  The  weight  of  these  should  be  sufficient 
to  bend  down  anything  which  one  desires  to  turn 
under,  even  standing  corn.  My  experience  is  that 
corn  hills  and  stalks  will  be  collected  by  the  jointer, 
and  that  better  work  can  be  done  by  using  the  chain 
and  block,  or  a  heavy  chain  alone,  than  by  using  the 
jointer.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Does  Not  Plow  Stalk  Ground. 

I  want  a  long  moldboard,  as  I  prefer  to  have  sod 
ground  laid  smooth.  I  have  never  used  a  jointer,  or 
seen  one  used,  but  think  it  would  clog  in  heavy  corn 
stalks.  We  commonly  sow  oats  in  corn  stalks  when  it 
is  best  to  plant  stalk  ground.  A  stalk  cutter,  followed 
by  plowing  six  to  seven  inches  deep,  is  a  good  method 
of  fitting  the  land.  o.  e.  french. 

Iowa. 

The  Sod  Should  Not  be  Turned  Flat. 

I  prefer  to  plow  with  a  medium  moldboard  as  to 
length  and  shape.  I  don’t  think  the  furrow  should  be 
laid  flat  or  upside  down,  but  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
The  moldboard  should  have  sufiBcient  curve  to  turn 
the  top  of  the  farrow  over.  The  curved  moldboard 
will  raise  the  furrow  higher  than  a  long  straight  one 
will.  Clover  or  ary  kind  of  trash  will  rot  sooner  than 
if  turned  down  flat,  and  it  will  become  mixed  with 
the  soil  better  and  quicker,  the  jointer  will  do  the 
work  if  properly  adjusted.  Jointers  are  used  here  on 
all  the  different  makes  of  plows,  but  on  the  sulky  the 
rolling  cutter  is  used  the  most  as  the  weight  holds  the 
plow  down  so  that  the  cutter  will  cut  the  stuff  off.  We 
often  have  to  use  the  harrow  to  get  our  Mammoth 
clover  under.  We  harrow  it  down  the  same  way  we 
intend  to  plow  so  that  it  lays  from  the  plow;  then  the 
jointer  will  peel  off  about  two  inches  of  the  top,  and 
throw  it  down  in  the  furrow  to  perfection.  The  long 
moldboard  will  not  raise  the  s  )il  high  enough,  and 
turns  it  too  flat.  When  a  plow  has  no  weed  rod  to 
pull  the  trash  down,  we  use  a  chain  to  catch  all  that 
the  jointer  leaves  standing.  Corn  stalks,  the  size  we 
grow  them  here,  cannot  be  turned  under  whole,  so 
that  the  spring-tooth  harrow  or  cultivator  will  not 
pull  them  up,  but  for  crops  that  are  not  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  I  think  they  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

Ohio.  DARIUS  BOSS. 

The  Reasons  for  a  Long  Moldboard. 

I  prefer  a  long  moldboard  for  sod  plowing,  and  for 
some  years  past  I  have  used  a  swivel  plow  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  one  that  has  a  long  steel  moldboard  which  when 
used  skillfully,  turns  smooth  farrows,  all  lying  the 
same  way.  The  long  moldboard  will  turn  a  furrow 
much  better  than  a  short  one  because  the  furrow  slice 
is  not  broken  by  the  sharp  bend  of  the  short  plow,  and 
it  turns  gently  and  lies  evenly,  thus  lapping  the  slices 
closely  and  regularly.  For  a  stubble  it  is  different,  as 
the  short  moldboard  breaks  up  the  slices  of  soil,  and 
except  in  hard  clay  land  will  leave  the  surface  almost 
as  well  broken  and  mellowed  as  if  it  were  harrowed. 
I  have  tried  the  jointer  in  plowing  sod,  but  do  not 
approve  of  the  deep  burying  of  the  sod  under  the 
deeper  soil.  My  idea  of  a  perfectly  plowed  sod  is  to 
have  every  furrow  slice  laid  on  edge  sloping  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  or  thereabouts,  thus  affording 
opportunities  for  the  roots  of  the  young  crop  to  feed 
on  the  decaying  plant  food,  right  from  the  top  down¬ 
wards.  This  I  think  is  yery  important,  as  if  the  sod 
be  turned  by  a  jointer  under  three  or  four  inches  of 
soil,  and  some  of  it  perhaps  not  as  fertile  as  the  soil 
under  it,  the  young  plants  are  starved  for  want  of 
food  at  the  very  time  when  they  need  it  most.  No 
doubt  a  jointer  may  be  used  on  a  stalk  field  to  turn 
under  the  trash,  but  the  moldboard  should  be  a  long 
one  and  the  plowing  must  be  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  trash  completely  if  possible,  for  convenience  in  the 
following  cultivation.  The  better  way,  however,  is  to 
use  a  covering  drag  chain  attached  to  the  plow,  one 
end  to  the  beam  just  forward  of  the  standard,  and  the 
other  end  to  a  bar  bolted  to  the  beam  just  behind  the 
clevis.  This  will  draw  under  the  trash  and  cover  it 
better  than  a  jointer  can.  But  in  spite  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  under  of  this  trash,  it  will  be  brought  up  again 
unless  the  right  kind  of  harrow  be  used,  and  one  that 
drags  the  soil  over  the  rubbish  without  tearing  it  up. 


A  sloping  tooth  harrow,  or  one  made  on  this  principle 
will  do  this  work  much  more  effectively  than  the  best 
work  with  a  spike -tooth  or  spring- tooth  harrow  will. 

■  .  STEWART. 


SEVERAL  NEW  QUINCES. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Burbank  and  the  com¬ 
ments  thereafter  need  no  introduction  : 

SANTA  ROSA,  Cal.,  November  23, 1892. 
Editor  Rural  Niw-Yohkbr: 

The  qnlceaB  which  were  lent  jon  are  two  of  many  thousanOB  of 
leedllmcB  of  Rea's  Mammoth,  raised  In  1885.  The  Van  Deman,  a  sample 
of  which  I  send  you  by  mall  to-day,  was  from  the  seed  of  Pcrtupal, 
raised  In  1886,  and  even  In  the  seed-bed  showed  marks  of  superiority 
oyer  its  fellows  by  Its  unusual  vigor  and  the  rich  green  of  Its  large, 
finely  formed  foliage.  Among  all  the  others  of  the  same  lot,  some 
700  seedlings,  none  has  proved  of  value  except  the  one  selected  years 
ago  In  the  seedllrg-bed.  1  can  now  almost  Infallibly  select  the  supe¬ 
rior  ones  from  any  lot  of  seedling  plants  or  fruits  by  a  sense  possessed 
only  by  those  who  have  had  long  practice.  You  have,  no  doubt,  had 
reason  to  believe  this  In  your  own  work.  Many  will  doubt  It. 

The  Van  Deman  sent  to-day  Is  a  very  poor  specimen,  being  the  last 
of  the  crop,  and  one  which  happened  to  be  left  over  In  my  olHce, 
where  It  has  been  for  nearly  a  month. 

Very  truly  yours.  i.Uthir  rdrbanic. 

N.  B.— Quince  California  has  been  purchased,  stock  and  complete 
control,  by  John  Lewis  Childs.  Van  Deman,  purchased  by  Stark  Bros., 
Louisiana,  Mo.  Both  will  be  Introduced  very  soen.  No.  80  Is  still  In 
■ly  possession.  L.  v. 

REMARKS. 

The  California  and  No.  80  quinces  from  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank,  received  November  S  No.  80  is  of  a  deep 
orange  color  in  every  part.  Most  quinces  show  some 
green.  This  is  a  uniform  pure  orange  yellow.  It  is 
nearly  round,  measuring  in  one  circumference  13X 
inches  around  body,  and  133^  the  other,  4.  e,  around 
calyx  and  stem.  The  calyx  basin  is  deep — over  an 
inch — and  the  cavity  wide,  the  flesh  somewhat  plaited 
or  corrugated  about  the  top  which  is  about  two  inches 
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wide.  The  stem  cavity  is  one-half  inch  deep  and 
one-half  inch  wide  making  a  regular  cavity.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  undulating,  though  gently  so.  A  beautiful 
fruit.  Flesh  lemon  yellow.  Not  quite  so  tender  as 
California,  and  not  quite  juicy.  It  is  a  better  keeper. 

California  is  very  different.  About  the  stem 
“end”  is  a  crown  neck  or  circle  of  flesh  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  high  (a  rim  or  ridge  of  flesh)  the  stem  cavity 
being  but  one-quarter  inch  deep.  The  calyx  basin  is 
an  inch  deep  and  an  inch  wide,  the  flesh  about  being 
slightly  irregular.  The  color  is  yellow  and  green  like 
a  lemon  when  half  ripe.  In  latitude  diameter  H  is  13 
inches  and  in  longitude  diameter  11  inches.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  more  tender,  finer  grained  than  Rea’s 
or  Orange.  The  quality  is  less  “puckery.”  It  is 
nearly  good  enough  to  eat  raw. 

On  November  29  we  received  a  specimen  of  the  Van 
Deman  quince  from  Mr.  Burbank  It  differs  from  the 
others  in  shape  mainly,  being  somewhat  elliptical;  that 
is,  growing  narrower  toward  both  stem  and  calyx.  In 
quality  and  texture  of  flesh  we  think  the  Van  Deman 
a  trifle  inferior  to  either  of  the  others. 


A  FARMER’S  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

At  Fig.  26  is  shown  a  drawing  of  what  might  be 
called  a  farm  bulletin.  Farmers  often  have  different 
articles  to  sell,  and  this  would  take  the  place  of 
numerous  shingles  and  boards  nailed  on  their  build¬ 
ings.  The  bulletin  is  made  with  changeable  strips, 
one  for  each  article,  and  when  one  is  not  wanted  it 
may  be  taken  out  and  put  in  a  safe  place.  The  bulletin 
board  is  made  as  follows,  one-half-inch  pine  lumber 
being  suitable  :  Take  a  board  two  feet  eight  inches 
long,  and  six  inches  wide  ;  round  the  corners  on  one 
end  and  bore  a  hole  near  the  top  to  hang  up  by.  For 
each  side,  use  two  strips  two  feet  long  and  one  and 
one-half  inch  wide,  and  ope  two  feet  long  and  one 


inch  wide,  fastened  together  with  the  narrow  strip  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  groove.  Make  as  many 
strips  one  foot  six  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide  as 
you  will  have  articles  to  sell.  Have  one  a  little  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  nail  it  in  the  bottom.  Plane  the 
others  smooth  on  one  side,  and  have  them  thin  on  the 
ends  so  that  they  will  slide  up  and  down  in  the  rack 
easily.  Paint  the  whole  white,  and  when  dry  get 
some  stencils  and  print  the  words  on  with  black  paint. 
Put  the  word  bulletin  on  the  top  of  the  wide  board  ; 
put  “For  Sale”  on  one  slide  and  put  in  the  slides  repre¬ 
senting  whatever  you  have  to  sell,  and  the  “For  Sale” 
last.  Hang  the  whole  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

I  would  recommend  one  on  a  large  scale  to  place  in 
country  towns  to  be  used  by  every  one.  e.  b. 

Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


TO  MEND  A  ONE-HORSE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

WHAT  TOOLS  WILL  DO  THE  .JOB  ? 

On  page  4  of  this  year’s  R.  N.-Y,,  an  Ohio  corres¬ 
pondent  asked  for  advice  about  “mending  an  orchard.” 
Briefly  restated,  his  orchard  is  30  years  old  and  has 
never  been  fertilized.  Some  of  the  trees  are  missing. 
He  has  but  one  horse  and  must  hire  all  two-horse 
work.  lie  asked  others  what  to  do  and  what  tools  to 
do  it  with.  The  following  notes  comprise  the  first  of 
a  series  of  notes  that  have  been  written  in  answer. 
Others  will  follow  : 

The  Horse  Must  Be  A  Good  One  ! 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  having  a  good  orchard 
on  a  hill,  if  the  soil  is  good.  Apple  trees  are  not  very 
exacting  in  regard  to  water.  Destroying  the  sod,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cultivation  and  manuring,  is  right,  and  will 
be  successful  if  the  trees  are  healthy.  As  to  working 
the  ground  with  one  horse,  that  is  better  than  with 
two,  but  he  should  be  strong.  A  Norman  or  Percheron 
gelding  will  do  the  work,  and  the  Cutaway  Harrow 
Company  will  supply  a  good  one-horse  swivel  plow  for 
it.  I  do  not  think  much  of  girdling  trees  to  make 
them  fruitful.  It  is  better  to  feed  them  well.  For 
such  old  trees  it  is  not  best  to  prune  heavily,  in  any 
one  year.  Cut  out  crossing  branches  which  are  abrad¬ 
ing  each  other  and  paint  the  wounds  with  a  thick 
ochre  paint,  just  as  it  comes  in  the  can.  I  would  let 
the  mulch  remain,  and  not  attempt  to  grow  any  crop 
in  so  old  an  orchard.  Bat  if  anything  is  planted, 
beans  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

[dB.]  T  H.  HOSKINS. 

Don’t  Girdle  the  Orchard. 

In  the  main,  E.  T.  is  all  right.  If  he  treat  his 
orchard  as  he  contemplates  doing,  he  could  not,  in 
my  judgment,  do  better,  except  in  his  intending  to 
girdle  the  trees  that  do  not  bloom  eo  as  to  force  them 
to  do  so.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  read  of  an  old 
neglected  orchard  that  the  trees  have  made  so  much 
growth  as  to  require  them  to  be  checked  by  girdling 
in  order  to  make  them  bear  fruit.  The  opposite  is 
usually  the  case.  A  neglected  orchard  makes  but  little 
growth  of  wood,  but  plenty  of  fruit  buds,  that  usually 
produce  but  inferior  fruit.  Girdling  will  not  help 
those  trees,  as  by  girdling  their  growth  is  checked. 
What  they  want  is  cultivation,  ani  plenty  of  fertilizers 
in  some  form.  Girdling  to  some  extent  might  do  if 
the  trees  were  making  too  much  growth  of  wood,  and 
no  fruit  buds.  But  this  is  likely  not  the  case  in  this 
orchard.  If  it  be  the  intention  to  sow  rye  again  the 
following  season,  I  would  recommend  the  burning  of 
the  old  straw.  Then  plow  shallow  and  sow  again 
with  rye.  But  my  36  years’  experience  would  dictate 
to  me  to  sow  the  second  season  with  Red  clover.  Cut 
and  feed  the  first  cut,  and  let  the  aftergrowth  remain 
as  a  mulch.  N.  ohmer. 

The  Orchard  Needs  More  Room. 

I  think  that  where  there  is  a  lack  of  fertility,  cul¬ 
tivation  will  help  both  by  rendering  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil  available,  and  by  lessening  evaporation.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  as  well  to  sow  rye  in  July  or  early  in  August, 
as  the  apples  begin  to  weigh  down  the  branches  and  thus 
render  cultivation  inadvisable.  If  he  keep  the  ground 
well  cultivated,  I  think  he  will  find  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  at  any  time  to  cause  the 
seed  to  germinate.  I  hardly  think  he  will  get  very 
much  growth  of  rye,  though,  under  trees  30  years  old 
set  30  feet  apart.  It  seems  that  what  an  orchard  most 
needs  is  the  addition  of  fertility  from  some  outside 
source  either  as  stable  manure  or  fertilizers.  In  regard 
to  tools,  any  good  one-horse  plow  ought  to  enable  him 
to  plow  to  the  depth  indicated,  and  for  stirring  the  soil 
after  it  is  plowed,  an  ordinary  one-hone  corn  culti¬ 
vator  does  very  satisfactory  work.  addison  weed. 

Apples  and  Grass  Can’t  Both  Be  Good. 

The  best  tool  I  have  used  is  the  Rochester  gang 
plow,  manufactured  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co. 
It  consists  of  three  plows  set  in  a  frame  and  gauged 
for  orchard  plowing  not  more  than  three  inches  deep. 
He  should  cultivate  as  shallow  as  possible  and  do  good 
work  ;  and  be  sure  to  plow  when  the  trees  are  in  a  dorr 
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mant  state — early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  the  fall  is 
the  best  time  to  plow  an  orchard.  The  next  best  tool 
to  use  after  plowing  is  the  spring-tooth  harrow.  I 
have  used  the  Cutaway  some.  My  orchard  land  being 
free  from  stone,  the  spring-tooth  harrow  will  make  a 
fine  mulch,  which  will  be  a  great  help  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  when  the  tree  needs  the 
most  moisture. 

The  best  one-horse  plow  I  have  used  in  the  orchard 
is  the  Wiard  No.  10  B.  The  handles  and  beam  are  ad¬ 
justable  so  that  it  may  be  run  close  to  the  trees  with¬ 
out  injury.  It  is  a  good  one.  F:r  one-horse,  after 
cultivation  I  would  use  a  one-horse,  spring-tooth  cul¬ 
tivator  ;  it  will  not  catch  on  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Here  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. ,  I  have  never  seen  a 
good  crop  of  apples  and  a  crop  of  grass  on  the  same 
land,  especially  when  the  grass  is  cut  for  hay  ;  so  I 
cultivate.  I  would  not  sow  rye.  Trees  30  years  old 
would  shade  all  the  ground,  so  I  would  not  sow  any¬ 
thing  any  more  than  I  would  in  a  corn  field,  for  I 
want  the  sheep  to  have  the  run  of  the  orchard.  It  is 
best  to  stop  cultivating  with  the  month  of  June  or  by 
July  1.  GEORGE  CATCHPOLK. 


SANATORY  MILK  FOR  A  SANITARIUM. 

NOTUING  LACKING  IN  THIS  LACTEAL  FLUID. 

(Concluded.) 

[EDITORIAL  COKRB8PONDKNCB.] 

Drink  and  Bed  for  the  Cow. 

“  I  see  you  have  arrangements  for  watering  in  the 
stable.” 

“  Yes,  at  this  end  of  the  stable  we  have  the  Buckley 
watering  device  ;  at  the  other  we  have  a  device  of  our 
own  get  up.  Both  are  satisfactory  as  we  have  them 
fixed,  for  you  see  we  have  them  both  provided  with 
covers.  This  prevents  the  scattering  of  feed  and  litter 
into  the  water,  which  is  the  great  objection  to  the 
Buckley  device,  as  it  necessitates  frequent  cleaning. 
The  cows  soon  learn  to  raise  the  covers  when  they 
wish  to  drink,  and  when  they  have  finished,  the  covers 
diop  back  in  place.  The  water  is  always  warmed  for 
the  stock,” 

“I  notice  that  your  cows  are  all  fastened  in 
stanchions.” 

“  Yes,  we  use  the  swing  stanchions,  which  give  the 
cows  considerable  freedom  ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as 
chain  fastenings,  but  they  are  very  convenient.” 

“  Don’t  you  use  any  straw  or  peat  moss  for  bedding? 
I  see  that  all  the  stock  is  bedded  with  shavings.” 

“  No  ;  we  raise  little  grain  excepting  oats,  and  the 
straw  is  all  used  for  feed.  We  have  used  peat  moss, 
but  don’t  like  it.  It  is  full  of  lumps  and  makes  a  very 
uneven  bed,  and  besides  soon  becomes  saturated  with 
moisture  and  makes  a  regular  mud.”  Mr.  Cotton 
afterward  informed  me  that  he  would  rather  pay  the 
regular  price  for  shavings  than  to  have  the  peat  moss 
as  a  gift.  The  shavings  come  baled  from  the  lumber 
yards  and  planing  mills  at  Tonawanda  and  Oswego. 
They  were  formerly  a  waste  product  to  be  got  rid  of 
either  by  burning  or  tl.  rowing  into  the  river.  Some  one 
finally  conceived  the  idea  of  baling  and  making  a  mar¬ 
ketable  commodity  of  them.  At  the  Sanitarium  Farm 
hundreds  of  bales  were  stored,  they  being  bought  by 
the  car-load.” 

“Horns  Off!”  The  Silos  and  Their  Contents. 

“  Some  of  your  cows  seem  to  be  hornless.  Do  you 
practice  dishorning  ?  ” 

“  To  some  extent.  If  cows  are  inclined  to  be  ugly, 
we  take  off  their  horns,  and  it  lakes  the  fight  all  out 
of  them.  There  is  a  cow  that  gored  the  other  cows 
terribly  when  we  brought  her  into  the  herd.  We  took 
her  horns  off,  and  it  took  the  fight  all  out  of  her.” 

“  Do  the  cows  ever  experience  any  ill  effects  from 
the  operation  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  it  is  properly  performed.  It  is  like  other 
operations  ;  the  operator  must  know  his  business,  have 
proper  tools  and  facilities,  and  the  job  takes  but  a  few 
seconds.  Much  injury  has  been  done  by  those  who 
don’t  know  how,  but  a  bungler  has  no  business  ever  to 
try  to  dishorn  an  animal.” 

“  What  corn  do  you  grow  for  ensilage  ?  ” 

“  The  common  dent  corn.” 

“  At  what  stage  is  it  cut  ?  ” 

“When  it  begins  to  glaze,  at  the  time  when  we  would 
cut  it  for  the  grain.  Step  in  here  and  see  our  silos. 
There  are  10  of  these.  They  are  filled  as  full  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  then  weighted.  Here  is  the  cutter.  You  see 
it  is  a  big  one,  and  this  carrier  with  an  extension 
when  needed,  carries  the  ensilage  into  any  of  the 
silos.  The  corn  when  cut  in  the  field  is  loaded  on  low 
wagons  provided  with  slings  ;  the  wagons  are  driven 
alongside  the  cutter,  a  horse  is  hitched  to  the  rope  and 
the  corn  is  slung  up  and  swung  on  the  cutter  plat¬ 
form  without  any  hand-lifting.” 

Power,  Prickly  Comfrey  and  Pigs. 

“  What  power  runs  the  cutter  ?  ” 

“This  engine  in  here.  It  also  cuts  all  the  corn 
stalks ;  we  have  some  of  these,  as  we  cut  and  husk 


some  corn  for  the  grain.  We  also  grind  all  our  corn 
and  oats,  and  the  power  may  be  adapted  for  anything 
for  which  it  is  needed.  ” 

“  I  saw  a  windmill  a  ways  back  here  ;  is  that  the 
source  of  your  water  supply  ?” 

“  Not  for  these  buildings  ;  that  furnishes  the  water 
for  the  annex.  The  supply  here  comes  from  a  spring 
some  distance  back  in  the  fields.” 

“  Do  you  feed  any  Prickly  Com^rcy  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  grow  several  acres  of  it  every  year,  and 
feed  it  through  the  summer  for  green  feed.” 

“  What  is  your  method  of  culture  ?” 

“  No  special  method.  We  simply  plant  it  on  good 
soil  in  rows  about  28  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  after  it  comes  up.” 

“  You  said  that  little  grain  except  oats  was  grown  ; 
do  you  seed  with  oats  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  have  little  trouble.  We  sow  only  clover 
seed  as  a  general  thing.” 

“  Do  you  keep  many  horses  ?” 

“  Only  enough  to  do  the  farm  work  and  for  driving. 
We  use  shavings  for  bedding  them  also,  as  you  see.” 

“The  barns  seem  warm.  IIow  are  they  con¬ 
structed  ?” 

“They  are  double  boarded  with  tarred  paper  be¬ 
tween.  It  seldom  freezes  in  here.” 

“  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  pig  talk  ;  are  the  porkers  to 
be  seen  ?” 

“  Yes ;  we  will  go  and  look  at  them.  It  is  very 
nearly  feeding  time,  which  accounts  for  tlreir  making 
so  much  noise.” 

The  pig  house  is  a  long,  low  building  cheaply  con¬ 
structed,  and  not  nearly  so  comfortable  or  cleanly  as 
the  cow  stables.  It  has  an  alley  along  one  side,  and 
through  this  a  car  runs  on  a  track  from  which  the  pigs 
are  fed.  Near  the  eenter  is  a  large  kettle,  where  the 
feed  is  cooked.  There  are  hogs  of  all  sizes  up  to  per¬ 
haps  150  pounds.  They  are  fattened  and  killed  when 
they  get  somewhere  near  the  latter  weight.  “  What 
do  you  feed  ?”  I  asked. 

“  We  get  all  the  swill  from  the  Sanitarium.  This  is 
cooked  up  here  in  this  kettle  and  bran  is  added.  All 
the  skim-milk  is  fed  to  the  pigs.  We  feed  more  corn 
to  those  we  are  fattening  to  kill.  You  see  it  is  an 
easy  job  to  feed.  The  swill  is  dropped  into  this  car 
and  this  is  run  along  through  the  house  and  the  swill 
dipped  into  the  troughs.” 

“  How  many  hogs  do  you  keep  ?” 

“  About  400,  pigs  and  all.  We  kill  a  number  every 
week  for  use  in  the  Sanitarium.” 

A  Fertilizer  Factory  and  Its  Work. 

“  This  is  our  fertilizer  factory  down  below  here,” 
said  my  guide  as  we  approached  a  building  that  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  have  been  taken  for  a  perfumery 
shop.  “We  manufacture  our  own  fertilizers.  We  get 
bones,  carcasses  of  animals,  etc. ,  from  the  country 
around,  the  farmers  bringing  them  here.  We  steam 
the  bones  to  soften  them.  They  are  then  broken  up, 
dried  and  ground  up  in  the  Scientific  grinding  mill, 
and  make  an  excellent  fertilizer.” 

“  What  do  you  use  for  potash  ?” 

“  Unleached  ashes  mostly.  Of  course,  with  so  much 
stock,  we  make  large  quantities  of  stable  manure,  and 
this  enables  us  to  raise  good  crops.” 

Here  we  have  a  farm  supporting  a  cow  or  young 
animal  on  considerably  less  than  two  acres,  a  hog  to 
the  acre,  not  to  mention  the  horses,  buying  little  feed 
excepting  bran,  and  growing  richer  every  year.  No 
fancy  stock  is  kept  or  sold,  but  the  definite  object  of 
furnishing  healthful  products  is  accomplished  on  a 
large  scale,  while  the  fertility  of  the  farm  is  cheaply 
maintained.  f,  h.  v. 

Two  Crops  on  Four  Acres. — The  ground  was  plowed 
and  thoroughly  prepared  before  drilling  in  the  peas 
at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  first  sow¬ 
ing  was  done  April  2,  and  the  last  on  the  13th.  We 
began  picking  peas  June  21  and  finished  on  the  28th. 
We  picked  from  the  four  acres  26,920  pounds,  for  which 
we  were  paid  $430.72,  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  As  fast  as  peas  were  picked,  the  ground  was 
plowed,  turning  pea  vines  under;  and  part  was  planted 
with  Refugee  beans  June  30,  and  the  remainder  July 
4.  We  began  picking  beans  August  28  and  picked  up  to 
September  15,  when  we  left  off,  but  could  have  picked 
a  ton  or  two  more  after  that  date  had  the  canning  com¬ 
pany  been  able  to  handle  them.  We  picked  22,420 
pounds  of  beans,  receiving  for  th2m  $459.60.  The  com¬ 
pany  paid  us  from  $1.35  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight, 
according  to  size,  The  seed  peas  cost  $40  and  the 
beans  $12.  Te  picking  cost  12  cents  per  bushel  of  30 
pounds.  Pea  picking  cost  $107  65  and  bean  picking  $90. 
The  beans  were  hand  weeded  at  the  rate  of  five  cents 
per  hour,  but  as  I  had  kept  them  well  cultivated  from 
the  time  I  could  see  the  rows,  the  weeding  cost  only 
$4  75.  I  find  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  cover  and 
smother  weeds  when  they  are  first  appearing  than  it 
is  after  they  get  large.  I  used  half  a  ton  of  phosphate 
that  cost  $14.  I  have  not  taken  into  account  my  time 
plowing,  etc.,  but  have  given  only  the  cash  outlay. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  jas.  bufton. 


[Ererr  query  mnst  be  aooomp&nled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insnre  attention.  Before  asklnK  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  adyertlslng  oolumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  Talk  About  Wireworms. 

A.  W.  B.,  TTiomaston,  Me.— Our  heavy  land  in  this 
vicinity  is  infested  with  a  worm  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  raise  good,  marketable  potatoes.  It  re¬ 
sembles  a  wire-worm  in  shape,  is  yellow  in  color,  and 
has  legs  only  on  the  head  end.  It  bores  into  the 
potato,  eating  inside  the  skin,  sometimes  eating  almost 
half  the  potato.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  name  it  and  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — From  the  brief  description  I  diagnose  the  case 
as  a  severe  attack  of  wireworms.  However,  I  would 
much  prefer  to  see  specimens  of  the  culprit  before 
going  into  detail  in  regard  to  preventive  methods. 
There  are  many  species  of  wireworms  committing 
depredations  on  farm  crops,  so  I  cannot  name  this 
potato  pest  without  seeing  it.  The  wireworm  question 
is  one  of  the  hardest  nuts  that  economic  entomologists 
have  had  to  crack,  and  we  have  by  no  means  yet  got¬ 
ten  at  the  meat.  Extensive  experiments  at  the  Cornell 
Insectary  for  three  years  revealed  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  old,  oft-repeated,  supposed  remedies,  as  salt, 
summer  fallow,  buckwheat,  coating  of  the  seed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  preparations,  etc.,  was  effective.  And  no 
method  that  we  could  devise  reached  the  worms.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  the  life  histories  of  wire- 
worms  ;  no  one  has  seen  the  eggs  of  the  beetles  ;  no 
one  knows  just  how  long  they  live  as  wireworms.  Our 
observations  on  their  life  histories  revealed  one  quite 
vulnerable  point.  We  found  that  the  change  to  a 
snapping-beetle  took  place  in  July  and  August,  and 
the  beetles  did  not  emerge  from  the  soil  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  The  puf  00  and  newly  formed  beetles 
were  very  tender  and  soon  died  if  their  little  earthen 
cells  were  crushed,  thus  injuring  them  or  exposing 
them  to  outside  iofluences.  These  facts  led  us  to 
recommend  that  farmers  plo  w  and  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  infested  soil  in  the  fall,  thus  breaking  up  these 
cells  and  destroying  the  pupaa  and  adults.  In  short,  a 
short  rotation  of  crops,  keeping  the  soil  well  stirred 
in  the  fall,  we  believe,  will  rid  the  soil  of  the  pests. 
Farmers  who  practice  this  claim  that  they  are  not 
troubled  with  the  pests.  In  Bulletin  33  of  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  for  November,  1891,  will  be  found 
an  exhaustive,  80-page  discussion  of  our  experiments 
and  conclusions.  m.  y.  slingerland. 

Old-Fashioned  and  New-Fashioned  Churns. 

“Subscriber,”  No  address — Can  as  good  butter  be 
made  with  such  churns  as  the  Union  and  Lightning  as 
in  the  barrel  churns?  Can  the  butter  be  washed  and 
salted  in  the  granular  form  in  them  ?  They  have  re¬ 
volving  dashers  inside  like  the  old-fashioned  Blanchard. 

Ans. — It  is  not  generally  considered  that  as  good 
butter  can  be  made  with  the  churn  that  has  any  floats 
or  revolving  dashers  inside  it.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
butter  with  a  good  grain  is  very  much  greater  with 
this  kind  of  churn,  and  they  are  practically  univer¬ 
sally  condemned  by  all  butter  makers.  There  is  no 
churn  better  than  a  good  barrel  or  box  churn  without 
any  inside  contrivances  whatever.  Butter  can  be  made 
with  churns  like  the  old-fashioned  Blanchard,  and 
with  extreme  care,  of  a  very  fair  quality,  but  it  is  not 
good  economy  to  use  a  machine  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  skill  when  one  requiring  less  skill  will  do 
the  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  h.  h,  wing. 
Professor  of  Diiry  Husbandry. 

A  Mixture  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

R,  C.  M  ,  Cheswold,  Del. — The  following  mixture  was 
used  in  growing  sweet  potatoes  last  year  and  gave 
satisfactory  results  :  Three  parts  of  a  phosphate  claim¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  two  to  three  per  cent  ammonia, 
seven  to  nine  available  phosphoric  acid  and  one  and 
one-half  to  two  per  cent  insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  (sulphate)  four  to  five  per  cent  and  two  parts 
sulphate  of  potash,  increasing  the  per  cent  of  potash  to 
about  22.  By  using  acidulated  South  Carolina  rock  in 
place  of  the  above  phosphate  in  the  same  proportions 
with  the  sulphate  of  potash,  I  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  mixture  $7  per  ton.  Will  such  a  fertilizer  be 
likely  to  give  as  good  results  as  the  former  on  land 
which  by  testing  with  several  different  manures  and 
fertilizers,  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  potash  is  the 
great  need  of  the  soil  in  producing  a  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes  ? 

Ans. — The  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  contains 
no  ammonia,  and  in  order  to  supply  what  the  super¬ 
phosphate  contained  you  must  add  blood,  bone  or 
something  containing  nitrogen.  Your  last  year’s  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  con¬ 
tained,  say,  30  pounds  nitrogen,  100  available  phos- 
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phoric  acid  and  425  of  potash  to  the  ton.  Now  850 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  800  of  a  good  dissolved 
rock  and  250  pounds  blood  or  200  nitrate  of  soda  will 
give  you  all  there  was  in  your  last  year’s  mixture. 
The  $7  difference  in  price  represents  the  cost  of  30 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  some  form. 

The  Manure  in  “Chemicals  and  Clover.” 

0  H.  (?..  Black  Hall,  Conn — In  Brevities,  page  8, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  “We  thought  that  that  record  of 
a  fertilizer,  page  3,  would  call  Mr.  Lewis  out.”  How 
many  loads  of  manure  does  Mr.  Lewis  make  and  use 
each  year  ?  I  think  Chemicals  and  Clover  reads  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  as  though  the  fertilizer  was  a  small 
item  in  his  manuring  practice. 

Ans. — In  my  system  of  farming  which  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  so  frequently,  I  have  given  the  rotation  of  crops 
as  corn  on  sod,  potatoes  to  follow  corn,  wheat  to  suc¬ 
ceed  potatoes,  then  pasture  and  mow  for  two  years  in 
succession.  I  keep  two  teams  and  four  cows,  all  the 
stalks  and  straw  are  utilized  in  the  yards,  and  carted 
out  in  J  uly  and  spread  on  the  sod  to  be  plowed  and 
planted  to  corn  the  following  spring.  All  persons  of 
experience  know  that  from  eight  head  of  horses  and 
cattle  no  large  quantities  of  rich  manure  could  be  ac¬ 
cumulated.  It  is  carted  out  in  a  coarse  condition  and 
from  seven  to  ten  loads  per  acre  are  spread  according 
as  the  quantity  of  wheat  straw  may  be  more  or  less 
from  year  to  year.  Mr.  G.  says,  “  I  think  Chemicals 
and  C. over  reads  between  the  lines  as  if  the  fertilizer 
was  a  small  item  in  his  manuring  practice.”  On  the 
contrary,  he  must  see  that  the  reverse  of  that  propo¬ 
sition  is  true.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Some  Facts  for  Rural  Q-rounds  Fxperience. 

D.  B.,  Farmingdale,  111. — 1.  Has  it  ever  occurred  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  that  when  white  potatoes  have 
been  planted  by  the  side  of  red  ones  the  resulting 
crop  showed  tubers  that  were  white  at  one  end  and 
red  at  the  other  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  explanation  ? 
2.  Is  there  any  division  in  plants  lying  between 
“varieties”  and  “species?”  How  would  you  class 
the  Japanese  pears,  the  Sugar,  the  Sand,  the  French 
Thorn,  etc  ?  3.  Why  should  the  Sugar  and  Sand 
pears  show  less  blight  than  the  Japanese  and  French 
Thorn  ? 

Ans  — 1.  No,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  change  of 
color  ever  occurs  from  this  cause.  There  is  no  way  to 
explain  such  a  change.  2.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  sub- 
varieties  in  endless  variety.  But  there  is  no  botan¬ 
ical  name  that  recognizes  them  except  as  merely  sub- 
varieties.  We  have  the  common  pear  (Communis), 
and  the  Chinese  pears  (Sinensis)  and  supposed  hy¬ 
brids.  3.  We  do  not  know  except  that  the  leaves  are 
thicker.  They  resist  the  blight  more  ;  that  is  about 
all  we  know  of  the  matter. 

Plows  and  Stock  [in  Mississippi. 

W.  0  P.,  Normal,  111. — 1.  Can  they  use  same  plows 
in  Northeastern  Mississippi,  on  the  black  prairie  land, 
as  we  use  here?  I  was  told  by  men  that  live  there 
that  they  would  not  work,  but  I  could  get  no  satis¬ 
factory  reason.  They  use  plows  with  wooden  mold- 
boards.  2.  Would  there  be  any  risk  in  taking  horses 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  or  cows  from  here  to  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  Mississippi  six  years, 
and  although  I  have  heard  of  them  occasionally,  I 
have  never  seen  a  wooden  moldboard  in  actual  use. 
The  plows  in  most  common  use  here  are  the  Avery, 
Brinley,  and  Oliver,  either  of  which  will  do  satisfac¬ 
tory  work  on  the  black  prairie  soils.  My  own  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  the  Scotch  Clipper  made  by  the  Moline, 
Illinois,  Plow  Company,  though  it  is  more  expensive 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  Brinley,  made  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  is  probably  used  by  fully  one  half  the  plant¬ 
ers  in  northeastern  Mississippi,  and  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  your  correspondent  picked  up  such  misinfor¬ 
mation.  2,  There  is  little  risk  in  bringing  Northern 
horses  to  this  region,  and  many  car-loads  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois  bred  horses  are  purchased  here  annually, 
with  seldom  any  losses  from  change  of  climate.  North¬ 
ern  raised  cattle  often  suffer  from  “acclimation  fever” 
and  many  of  them  die  during  their  first  summer  here, 
especially  if  brought  here  in  the  spring.  If  brought 
in  the  early  winter,  and  kept  entirely  away  from 
native  animals  during  the  next  summer,  the  loss  is 
usually  slight.  s.  m.  teacy. 

Mississippi  Experiment  Station. 

Wanted  Some  Late  Strawberries. 

C.  L.  B.,  East  Oxford,  Me. — 1.  What  is  the  best  late 
strawberry  that  is  productive  and  a  good  market 
berry.  The  Crescent  is  the  only  berry  that  I  have 
found  it  profitable  to  grow,  although  I  have  four  or 
five  varieties  that  will  bear  the  coming  season.  I 
picked  the  last  of  my  Crescents  July  28,  and  they 
brought  15  cents  a  box.  2.  Is  the  Wachusetts  Thorn¬ 
less  blackberry  a  thornless  berry,  and  is  it  hardy  and 
profitable  to  grow?  If  not,  will  you  name  two  or 
three  varieties  that  are? 

Ans. — 1.  In  our  opinion  the  Brandywine  and  Tim- 
brell  will  prove  the  best  late  varieties.  Gandy  is  re¬ 


garded  by  many  as  the  best  late  which  has  been 
generally  tried.  2.  Yes,  nearly,  but  it  is  not  product¬ 
ive.  For  your  climate  we  would  name  Snyder  and 
Taylor. 

A  Batch  of  Fruit  Questions. 

F.  W.  S.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. — 1.  How  is  commercial 
fertilizer  applied  on  two-year-old  strawberry  beds  ?  2. 

Is  the  Gladstone  Everbearing  raspberry  worth  culti¬ 
vating  on  thin,  sandy  land  ?  3.  Is  Maxwell’s  Early 

blackberry  worthy  of  cultivation  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sow  it  early  in  spring  before  the  plants 
commence  growth.  2.  The  Gladstone  has  not  fruited  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Its  everbearing  habit  is  not — in 
our  opinion — a  merit.  We  have  never  raised  an  ever- 
bearing  variety  that  was  not  short-lived  or  less  pro¬ 
lific  during  the  season  of  blackcaps.  3.  We  do  not 
know  it. 

What  is  a  Superphposhate  P 

A.  T.  T.,  New  York. — What  is  a  superphosphate,  a 
complete  fertilizer,  ready  mixed  as  sold  by  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  or  some  preparation  of  lime  ?  I  am 
at  fault  in  reading  your  advice  to  use  a  superphos¬ 
phate  to  mix  with  other  ingredients. 

Ans. — A  superphosphate  is  a  phoiphate  that  has 
been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  make  the 
phosphoric  acid  soluble.  A  “phosphate”  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid — as  a  bone  or 
phosphate  rock.  The  plain  phosphate  is  not  soluble — 
the  superphosphate  is.  That  is  the  chemical  differ¬ 
ence.  Many  farmers  speak  of  “phosphate”  when¬ 
ever  they  refer  to  a  fertilizer.  It  would  be  j  ust  as 
sensible  to  call  a  cake  “flour”  or  “egg”  because  the 
“phosphate”  is  only  one  of  several  substances  put 
togeti:er  to  form  a  complete  whole.  Some  dealers 
make  what  is  called  a  “nitrogenous  superphosphate” 
that  is,  a  soluble  form  of  phosphoric  acid  with  some 
nitrogen  and  potash  added.  When  we  speak  of  a 
superphosphate,  however,  we  mean  simply  ground 
rock  or  bone  black  that  has  been  treated  with  acid. 
It  contains  soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  nothing  else 
of  value. 

Fertilizers  for  Small  Fruits. 

J.  B.,  Brant,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of  very  light, 
sandy  soil  which  I  wish  to  plant  to  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  It  will  need  fertilizer  of  some  kind,  and 
as  manure  will  cost  about  $2  per  two-horse  load,  how 
will  it  do  to  drill  in  say  400  to  500  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  before  setting  the  plants  ? 

Ans. — This  is  what  some  of  the  most  successful 
growers  in  the  country  are  doing — only  you  can  safely 
use  a  heavier  dose  of  fertilizer.  Put  the  fertilizer  on 
evenly  in  bands  two  feet  wide  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  set,  and  work  well  into  the  soil. 

Fishing:  for  a  Fertilizer. 

W.  L.  Q.,  Long  Beach,  Miss. — What  is  the  best  plan 
for  making  a  fertilizer  from  flsh  (sardines)  which  I 
can  get  cheap  in  J  uly  and  August  ?  How  shall  I  avoid 
the  flies  and  bad  odor  ? 

Ans. — If  you  can  get  muck  or  good  loamy  soil,  make 
a  compost  of  alternate  layers  of  soil  and  flsh.  As  you 
put  the  fish  in,  sprinkle  it  freely  with  plaster  or 
kainit.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  will  sup¬ 
ply  potash,  which  is  what  the  fish  need.  Both  the 
plaster  and  the  kainit  will  prevent  much  of  the  decay 
and  bad  odor. 

An  Unheard-of  Chestnut. 

H.  W.  H.,  Oreene  County,  N.  Y. — Has  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  ever  heard  of  a  burrless  chestnut  ?  There  is  one 
growing  in  this  vicinity  that  corresponds  in  every 
particular  to  the  Castanea  Vesca,  or  American  chest¬ 
nut — except  that  its  fruit  is  smaller.  From  the  time 
of  setting  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  nut  is  always  in 
full  view.  With  us  it  is  considered  a  curious  freak  of 
nature.  Now,  by  grafting  with  the  Spanish  variety 
or  some  other  large  one,  is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  a 
large  nut  and  a  valuable  novelty  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  before  heard  of  such  a  chest¬ 
nut.  It  might  be  well  to  cross  this  with  other  kinds, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  could  be  gained  by  graft¬ 
ing.  We  would  thank  our  friend  to  send  us  a  sample 
of  the  nuts. 

Some  Questions  About  Hens. 

H.  C.,  McKean,  Pa. — 1.  When  it  isopen  weather  and 
the  hens  run  out  is  green  feed  necessary  ?  2.  Is  the 
animal  meal  that  is  sold  by  fertilizer  companies  a 
good  substitute  for  green  cut  bone,  or  are  both  neces¬ 
sary  ?  3.  I  have  been  told  that  where  hens  had  milk, 
meat  was  unnecessary ;  is  this  true  ?  4.  What  kind 

of  green  food  is  best  ?  I  feed  mine  raw  beets  and 
apples  chopped  up  fine.  What  kind  of  food  is  clover 
hay  for  hens  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  consider  green  food  of  some  sort  neces¬ 
sary  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  unless  the  hens  can 
find  something  green  to  pick  at,  we  would  feed  it.  2. 
The  animal  meal  is  a  stronger  food  than  cut  bone — 
there  is  usually  more  meat  in  it.  It  is  also  dry,  while 
the  cut  bone  is  moist  and  pasty — like  hash.  The 
latter  will  not  keep  well  in  warm  weather  while  the 
meal,  if  kept  dry,  will  not  spoil.  The  cut  bone  will 
answer  if  you  can  get  it.  3.  We  think  so.  With 


plenty  of  skim-milk  we  would  not  bother  much  alout 
meat.  4.  Cabbage  is  excellent — so  are  turnips,  beett. 
and  apples.  Clover  hay  is  as  good  for  hens  as  it  is  for 
cows.  The  best  way  is  to  chop  it  up  and  steam  it — 
pour  boiling  water  over  a  bucketful  and  cover  it. 
Such  hay  not  only  supplies  “  green  food,”  but  also 
partly  takes  the  place  of  meat.  Do  not  give  too  much 
of  it  however. 

Grapes  and  Strawberries  for  Home  Use. 

J.  B.  K.,  Chaptico,  Md. — 1.  I  wish  to  plant  20  or  25 
grape  vines,  four  or  five  of  a  kind ;  what  varieties 
would  you  advise  ?  Soil,  light,  well  drained  bottom¬ 
land.  How  should  they  be  planted  ?  2.  What  kinds 
of  strawberries  would  you  advise  for  family  use  ?  I 
want  to  set  500  or  600  plants  next  spring. 

Ans. — We  suggest  Green  Mountain,  Diamond  and 
Colerain  for  white;  Moore’s  Early  and  Worden  for 
black  ;  Brighton  for  red.  It  would  be  well  to  find  out 
what  varieties  do  well  in  your  locality.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  finer  hybrids  will  thrive.  Spade  or  plow  the 
soil  as  deep  as  you  may.  Dig  ample  holes  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  spread  out  evenly  and  naturally,  and  fill 
in,  compacting  the  soil  over  the  roots  until  the  surface 
is  reached  which  should  be  mellow.  2.  Parker  Earle, 
Downing,  Cumberland,  Timbrell,  Iowa  Beauty. 

Bunch  Yam  and  “Spanish  Peach.” 

IP.  A.  McD.,  Frankfort,  Ind  — Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever 
planted  the  Bunch  yam  ?  Will  it  do  any  good  to 
plant  it  in  our  State  ?  Is  the  Spanish  peach  what  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be  ? 

Ans. — The  Bunch  yam  we  do  not  know  ;  but  judge 
from  the  description  that  it  is  not  a  true  yam,  but  a 
sweet  potato.  We  suppose  that  the  Spanish  peach  is 
the  type  of  half-wild  peaches  which  one  finds  scattered 
through  the  South,  and  which  are  the  spontaneous 
progeny  of  the  very  early  orchards  of  the  country. 

How  to  Experiment  with  Fertilizers. 

G.  M.  B.,  Kent,  0. — I  have  50  acres  of  land  ;  about 
one-third  of  it  is  low  and  wet  and  used  as  pasture. 
One-third  is  rather  hilly,  one  hill  being  so  steep  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  use  an  elevator  potato  digger. 
The  other  third  is  reasonably  level  land.  The  whole 
of  the  farm,  especially  the  higher  parts,  are  lacking 
in  “humus”  and  fertility.  I  have  a  piece  of  sod  ground 
containing  exactly  four-tenths  of  an  acre,  which  it  is 
my  purpose  to  use  as  a  “fertilizer  experiment  farm.” 

I  intend  to  cover  the  whole  patch  with  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  divide  it  into  one-twentieth  acre  plots.  Plow 
and  prepare  it  in  a  thorough  manner,  apply  Mapes 
potato  manure  at  the  following  rates  per  acre:  1,200 
pounds,  500  pounds  and  300  pounds  ;  the  other  plots 
to  be  left  without  any  fertilizer  other  than  barnyard 
manure.  I  intend  to  plant  to  potatoes,  to  bo  followed 
in  the  fall  by  wheat,  seeded  to  clover.  Cut  the  clover 
for  hay  one  year,  and  plow  again  for  potatoes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Tne  greater  part  of  the  land  is  a  loose, 
sandy,  gravelly  soil.  What  are  my  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess  ?  Is  it  best  to  make  an  experiment  of  this  kind, 
or  would  I  better  try  a  whole  field  at  once  ? 

Ans. — What  is  the  object  of  any  first  experiment 
with  fertilizers  ?  Stop  and  ask  yourself  that  question. 
We  have  a  piece  of  land  and  some  barnyard  manure. 
We  have  two  questions  to  ask :  1.  Does  that  land 

need  manure  ?  2.  Is  barnyard  manure  the  cheapest 
source  of  fertility  all  things  considered  ?  To  answer 
these  questions  the  thing  to  do  is  to  divide  a  field  of 
average  fertility  into  three  parts  using  nothing  on  one 
part,  barnyard  manure  on  another  and  fertilizers  on 
another.  Plant  to  potatoes  and  cultivate  all  three  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible  all  through  the  season.  A 
careful  measure  of  the  crop  will  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions.  Your  plan  of  using  manure  on  all  the  ground 
will  not  answer  because  it  will  not  give  any  fair  basis 
for  estimating  the  difference  between  manure  and 
“  no  manure”  or  fertilizers  alone.  If  you  do  not  like 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  crop  by  planting  on  unma¬ 
nured  ground,  take  one  or  two  rows  only  without 
manure,  but  be  sure  to  test  the  bare  soil  in  this  way 
if  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  well  enough  to  use 
different  quantities  of  the  fertilizer,  but  try  a  value 
test  too.  That  is,  use  say  five  loads  of  manure  on  a 
certain  space  and  on  another  equal  area  use  as  much 
fertilizer  as  you  can  buy  with  the  cost  of  that  manure 
estimating  the  latter  as  well  as  you  can.  There  are 
other  fertilizer  tests  you  can  readily  try.  If  you  grow 
corn  use  a  bag  of  fertilizer  on  a  strip  of  half  an  acre 
right  through  the  field.  You  can  broadcast  it  and 
harrow  in,  if  you  like,  just  before  the  corn  comes  up. 
In  estimating  the  effect,  do  not  judge  by  the  size  and 
color  of  stalas,  but  by  the  actual  weight  of  grain.  If 
you  have  meadows  or  pastures  that  are  “  running” 
out  sow  a  bag  on  half  an  acre  taking  a  narrow  strip 
right  across  the  field,  giving  if  possible  a  chance  to 
observe  the  effect  on  the  different  soils  and  altitudes  in 
the  field.  While  we  have  no  douot  of  tne  chances  of 
success  with  good  fertilizers  wisely  used,  we  advise 
you  to  experiment  in  the  way  we  have  indicated  before 
taking  whole  fields  and  large  crops.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  single  small  plot  is  that  its  story,  whether 
good  or  bad,  is  only  a  suggestion,  and  not  an  exact 
indication  of  what  a  larger  area  will  do. 
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Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  he  addressed 
to  Iluralisms. 

The  so-called  Ruseian  thistle  is  treated 
fully  in  bulletin  37  of  the  WiEconsin 
Station.  It  belongs  to  the  Gocsefoot 
family — Chenopodiactae — and  its  name  is 
Salsola  Kali,  var.  Tragus,  It  is  not  a 
thistle,  therefore,  at  all.  Prof.  Goff  says 
that  though  rather  pretty  when  reddened 
in  the  fall  and  useful  for  forage  when 
young,  it  is  always  a  weed.  It  will  take 
possession  of  a  field  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  The  plant  is  armed 
with  spines  as  sharp  as  those  of  common 
thistles  and  it  is  hard  to  drive  horses 
through  fields  where  it  is  abundant. 
The  spines  break  off  under  the  skin  caus¬ 
ing  festering  sores.  This  Russian  thistle 
is  the  worst  rolling  tumble-weed  'on  the 
prairie.  Itj  origin  is  in  eastern  Europe 
or  western  Asia  and  it  has  as  bad  a  repu¬ 
tation  there  as  in  the  Dakotas  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  introduced  into 
South  Dakota  about  1.5  years  ago.  In 
the  badly  infested  area  more  than  640,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  wheat  raising.  The 
average  loss  on  this  land  that  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Russian  thistle  alone 
cannot  be  less  than  five  bushels  per  acre, 
and  3,200,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  the 
minimum  price  of  50  cents  per  bushel 
(which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
average  price)  indicates  a  loss  to  the 
farmers  in  the  two  Dakotas  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Russian  thistle  is  fortunately  an 
annual  and  the  seeds  are  short  lived.  If 
then  the  plants  are  not  permitted  to  go 
to  seed  for  two  years  the  weed  will  be 
exterminated.  There  is  no  danger  of  its 
spreading  when  the  land  is  well  culti¬ 
vated,  as  that  in  corn  or  potatoes. 

Nothing  gives  us  more  satisfaction 
than  the  evidences  we  receive  from  time 
to  time  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  serves  its  read¬ 
ers  well  by  its  reports  of  new  plants. 
Here  is  a  good  example  : 

Last  spring  two  young  farmers  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  Induced  by  a  sharper  representing,  as  he 
said,  the  Eldge  Avenue  Nurseries  of  Troy,  O.,  to 
order  1,000  plants  of  the  Early  King  blackberry  at  the 
rate  of  180  per  1,000.  Afterward  they  were  Informed 
to  their  sorrow  that  the  variety  Instead  of  being  10 
days  earlier  than  the  Early  Uarvest,  as  represented 
by  the  smooth-torgued  agent.  Is  about  that  much 
later;  In  consequence  they  refused  to  pay  for  the 
plants  when  delivered.  The  result  of  It  was  a  law  suit. 
On  the  day  set  for  the  trial,  the  lawyer  or  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  nurseries,  as  he  claimed  to  bo,  on  being 
requested  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  give  a  flOO 
bond  for  the  costs,  secured  a  postponement  of  the 
case,|argulng  that  he  would  write  to  the  nurseries  for 
the  $100.  On  the  next  hearing  the  lawyer  appeared, 
but  without  bond  or  cash  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 
Some  time  after  the  plants  were  delivered,  the  farm¬ 
ers  opened  the  packages  containing  them  In  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  when  they  discovered  that 
they  were  labeled  Klttatlnny  Instead  of  Early  King. 
One  of  the  two  farmers  Is  now  a  subscriber  of  Tub 
K.  N.-Y.  Ilad  he  been  a  reader  of  it  three  or  four 
years  sooner  he  would  have  seen  the  description  of 
the  Early  King  and  not  been  subjected  to  all  this 
trouble.  PUII.Il*  MERBKEf. 

Afton,  Mo. 

Mr.  E,  D.  Gibson,  of  Ashburnham, 
Mass.,  sent  us,  last  season,  seed  of  what 
he  called  New  Early  Dent  corn.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  very  early,  and  has  been  “work¬ 
ing  at  it  for  six  or  seven  years.” 

He  planted  it  June  2  and  it  was  ripe 
August  21.  It  is  about  16  rows;  the  ear 
is  10  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  the  kernels  of  medium  size, 
yellow,  and  somewhat  pointed  as  pop 
corn  is  pointed.  The  rows  are  close  to¬ 
gether,  the  ear  tapering  from  butt  to  tip. 
The  plants  grow  only  about  six  feet  high 
and  the  leaves  were  broad  and  of  a  deep 
green  color.  There  were  few  suckers. 
There  were  one,  two  and  three  ears  to  a 
stalk  borne  usually  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  certainly  a  very  early 
variety,  ripening  in  about  80  days,  and 
seems  worthy  of  introduction. 

When  we  want  our  readers  to  do  as  we 
say  we  can  not  trust  them  to  do  so  from 
once  saying  it  For  several  years  we  have 
alluded  to  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea.  We  have 
tried  all  the  dwarfs — as  our  readers  ought 
to  know — and  Nott’s  is  the  best.  That 


is,  it  is  the  best  if  its  season  and  the 
height  of  the  vines  are  duly  considered. 
The  vines  grow  about  20  inches  tall  in 
good  soil,  the  foliage  is  abundant  and 
vigorous.  It  is  far  ahead  of  American 
Wonder  and  Little  Gem.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
lific  than  either.  It  is  as  early  as  Won¬ 
der  and  the  quality  is  the  same.  One 
hundred  pods  will  average  460  seeds  of 
the  finest  quality. 

Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  deals  with  small 
fruits.  Erie  blackberry  is  not  hardy.  It 
is  often  killed  to  the  ground.  This  goes 
to  confirm  The  Rural’s  report  made 
some  years  ago  that  it  is  only  a  trifle 
hardier  than  Lawton,  which  it  otherwise 
resembles  closely.  Agawam  is  hardy 
and  usually  prolific.  It  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  ought  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  with  Snyder,  Taylor 
or  Erie  Snyder  turns  reddish  after 
picking,  but  it  is  early,  productive  and 
hardy.  Taylor  is  deemed  one  of  the  best 
for  home  use,  being  rather  late  in  ripen- 
ing. 

Of  the  blackcap  raspberries,  the  report 
supports  The  Rural’s  several  reports  as 
to  the  Hilborn  being  the  most  vigorous 
and  productive  variety  tested,  of  good 
quality  and  size,  and  fairly  firm.  It  is 
later  than  Palmer,  Progress,  Souhegan, 
Springfield  or  Carman.  The  new  Kansas 
is  thought  to  be  vigorous,  free  from 
disease,  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  is, 
too,  among  the  earliest  to  ripen. 

Souhegan,  Progress  and  Palmer  are 
the  earliest.  Souhegan  is  preferred. 

Rural  Life  says  that  Industry  and 
other  English  gooseberries  are  not  hardy 
enough  for  the  Northwest.  Downing 
and  Smith  lack  vigor  and  fruitfulness, 
but  the  Houghton  is  a  standby,  taking 
the  same  rank  among  gooseberries  that 
the  Concord  does  among  grapes. 

It  appears  that  some  housekeepers 
moderate  the  acidity  of  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  by  mixing  them  with  the 
mulberry,  giving  a  compound  rivaling 
the  raspberry. 

The  Japan  Climbing  cucumber,  which 
was  given  much  prominence  last  year  as 
a  novelty,  was  planted  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  failed,  as  our  readers  were 
duly  informed.  But  it  has  made  many 
friends  elsewhere.  A  writer  in  our  ex¬ 
cellent  contemporary.  Gardening,  says 
that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  they 
really  wanted  to  climb,  he  put  up  some 
reed  canes  nine  feet  high,  tent  fashion. 
He  first  tied  the  tendrils  to  the  poles  and 
they  needed  no  further  assistance,  finally 
reaching  the  full  height  of  the  poles  and 
drooping  over  somewhat.  The  vines  are 
stronger  than  those  of  the  old  sorts,  the 
leaves  large.  The  hills  may  be  placed 
much  closer  together  in  tbe  garden  or 
field.  The  vines  bear  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  quite  small,  and  each  one  had 
from  2 ^  to  30  good- sized  cucumbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  They  were  about  10  to 
12  inches  long,  of  a  light  green  color, 
without  spines.  The  seeds  were  small 
and  few,  and  the  cucumbers  free  of  any 
bitterness. 

A  WRITER  living  near  Dennis,  la.,  states 
in  American  Gardening  that  he  has  70 
trees  of  the  Japan  plums,  viz.,  Burbank, 
Ogon,  Satsuma,  Yellow  Japan  and  Bailey. 
All  of  them  passed  last  winter,  which 
Prof  Budd  deems  the  most  severe  he  has 
known  for  20  years,  in  safety.  That  is 
excellent  news.  We  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  on  the  subject. 

M.  Crawford,  one  of  our  trusted 
strawberry  authorities,  says  of  the  Tim- 
brell  that  from  what  hs  has  seen  and 
heard  he  believes  it  to  be  the  very  best 
variety,  all  things  considered,  that  has 
ever  been  introduced.  It  is  much  the 
best  late  berry,  and  will  surely  super¬ 
sede  those  we  now  depend  upon  as  late. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  bring 
this  variety  prominently  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  really  feared  to  tell  our  readers 
how  favorably  we  were  impressed  with 


it  the  first  season  it  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  lest  the  hundreds  that  would 
probably  buy  from  our  commendation 
might  be  disappointed.  We  are  always 
timid  about  praising  a  new  plant  of  any 
kind,  because  experience  has  taught  us 
that  a  single  season  or  so  is  not  long 
enough  to  form  a  sound  estimate  of  its 
value.  Still  we  felt  that  even  though 
the  Timbrell  failed  comparatively  in  the 
way  of  productiveness, 'the  berry  was  to 
be  praised  for  its  size,  firmness  and  de¬ 
licious  quality,  and  so  we  urged  our 
friends,  again  and  again,  to  try  it  in  a 
small  way.  Next  year  we  may  hope  to 
receive  reports  from  many  of  them — re¬ 
ports  which,  we  dare  say,  will  place  the 
Timbrell  just  where  it  belongs. 

Direct. 

- J.  J.  H.  Gregory  :  “  While  the  whims 

of  fashion  may  annihilate  industries  on 
which  thousands  have  depended  for  their 
daily  bread,  they  can  never  close  the 
mouths  of  the  eater  or  the  drinker.  They 
will  always  be  open,  clamoring  for  the 
farmer  to  fill  them.  Ijet  us,  then,  shut 
the  door  on  discouragement,  cherish  a 
great  respect  for  our  calling,  keep  up  a 
high  courage,  and  during  the  long  winter 
evenings  devote  our  time  to  studying 
carefully  all  the  economics  bearing  on 
the  production  and  the  marketing  of  our 
crops. 


rSootf  s  Emyleioii 


of  cod-iiver  oil  presents  a  j 
perfect  food — palatable,  I 
easy  of  assimilation,  and  | 
an  appetizer ;  these  are  j 
everything  to  those  who  j 
are  losing  flesh  and  | 
strength.  The  combina-  |j 
tion  of  pure  cod-liver  oil,  j 
the  greatest  of  all  fat  pro-  I 
ducing  foods,  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  provides  a  re¬ 
markable  agent  for  Quick 
Flesh  Building  in  all  ail¬ 
ments  that  are  associated 
with  loss  of  flesh. 

Prepared  by  Scott  ft.  Bowne,  riiemlsts, 

Now  York.  Sold  by  all  dru^giBUi. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  Croni  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  doulilo 
the  surl'ace  of  any  other  i>aint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
times  longer.  Kqnally  nsetul  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixos  CnnciBLK  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ptieicettAtte«yuni 

Hr  wrltlnx  to  adrertlMri  pleaM  alwayi  mantlon 
THB  BUBAX. 


Rich  Red  Blood 


"For  feeling  of  dead- 
ness  of  the  limbs,  con¬ 
stipation  and  poor  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood, 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 
no  rival.  My  blood  was 
In  very  poor  condition. 
Since  taking  Rood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  I  have  good 
rich,  red  blood,  and  do 
not  bloat  as  I  used  !<>. 
Rood’s  fisrtaparllla  hat 

Grovrvd  Its  merit  to  me  as  It  vrin  to  all  who  take 
;  fairly.”  Mrs.  M.  F.  TomB;  Nlantlc,  Ct. 
HOOD’S  Sarsaparilla  CURES. 


Hood’s  Pills  Cure  Sick  Ueadache.  25o. 


Farmers  TOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAUK  A  SUN,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  CouNTiiT  Pboducb,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berrlee,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dan's  o:  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  teund  at  anv  bank. 


FENCtNC 


WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


POULTRYAND  rabbit  NETTING 


Railroad,  Farm,  Gardeit,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Prices  down.  Frei^tpaid.  Catal’g.free. 
McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. 


Entirely  of  Steel.  No  Castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement 
on  the  market.  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


PURE  WATER  ONLY  FROM 

|~*\  'R.USYL1ESSJ;  "■'’I 
svTel’Ij 


It  Is  stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  Iron 
pipe.  For  particulars  address 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IKON  CO., 
Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 


ROBINSON  FENCE  MACHINE 


TREC  CATAI 

'SfFiTYGATECO.  BOX 


Hudson  c  •sicycle'PotaloGcItivp.tor. 

■JCa.'iy.  Fa>st  Fine.  No  more  of  lioreo 
simtching,  cart  steering,  and  tniin 
»-pling  down  crops.  No  more  liolil- 
ing])Iows  witli  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  t ho  lahor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoe.s,  corn,  cotlon.  tnick, 
fast  aa  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
•say.s  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  (h)]yor'8  report 
_  ’is  "h'/’arent  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Cn  Buythe  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Sow- 
^1U*0U  ingM&chiae,  with  a  complete  set  of  at¬ 
tachments  and  guaranteed  for  10  pears  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  80  daps’ eriai.  NofTwntyreqruirtdinadr 
vance.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fafr  Medal  awarded. 
But  from  factory,  save  dealers*  and  agents*  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oiford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Aie.,  Chicago,  IIL 


“  ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 


Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Rail  Typewriter. 

Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  #30.  Great  Induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 


N.  TYPEWRITER  CO..  611  WasROlgton  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


$I2T0S35^ 
PER  WEEK 


('nil  be  made  by  tvorUiiift 
For  IIS.  Purties  preferred  who 
have  a  horse  and  can  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  -.buBineBS. 
Even  spare  time  will  pay  splen¬ 
didly.  'I'hiB  announcement  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  and  othem 
residing  in  the  rural  districts.  A  few  vacancies  also  m 
towns  and  cities.  li.  F-  JOHNSON  UO.. 

No.  d  South  11th  St.,  Uictauiond,  Ta. 


- « - 

”'ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  ^^Leveler 


Variety 
of  sixes 
suitable 
for 

all  work. 


TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 
Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  thesame  time  curved 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  sieel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  H  A  R  R  O  \V  O  N 
EARTH— sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
drag— eight  dollars  and  iipw-ards. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  Iree  on  beard  at  distributing  points, 
SFNT  ON  TRTflT  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned 
UiJilX  Vll  lill/tLi  at  iny  expense  i  I  not  satisfaetory. 

DDANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr,, 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


ELUOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  ”41^  K  i»  E  Sf 

To  dftlrrmen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  k  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  •  BYfi  Beb  ■ 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  pottage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  1 

A.  O.  KLLIOT  A  CO.,  Paper  MannfaetBrers,  Pblladelphia,  Pa. 
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this  end  all  my  later  efforts  have  been 
directed.  I  think  I  have  produced,  in  the 
first  crossing  between  foreign  and  native 
grapes,  using  the  native  for  the  mother 
or  seed-bearing  parent,  many  varieties  of 
excellence  quite  as  “startling”  as  that  of 
Minnehaha,  and  of  far  better  habits  of 
growth  and  foliage;  but  I  have  not  felt 
like  introducing  any  of  them  as  valuable 
improvements  above  other  existing  varie¬ 
ties  already  in  use.  Of  the  hundreds 
which  I  have  grown  within  the  past  30 
years,  I  have  scarcely  a  dozen  that  I  re¬ 
gard  as  worthy  of  retaining  even  on  trial. 

I  will  send  you  one  of  these,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Muscat-Hamburg  and  llelvidere, 
(a  Librusca,  of  the  Hartford  type)  which 
seems  as  hardy,  and  as  healthy  in  foliage 
as  the  Rogers  grapes,  and  which  endured 
the  past  winter  unprotected,  but  which 
on  account  of  small  size,  I  have  never 
propagated  beyond  the  original  seedling. 
As  compared  with  the  Niagara,  for  hard¬ 
iness  in  winter  it  seemed  quite  uninjured, 
and  bore  a  good  crop,  where  Niagaras 
were  all  winter- killed  in  the  fruit- buds 
and  bore  nothing.  I  have  others  of  the 
same  cross,  both  black  and  white,  some 
of  even  higher  flavor  than  I  send  you, 
but  which  I  do  not  consider  of  sufficient 
excellence  to  use  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  re-cross  upon  pure  native  varie¬ 
ties.  In  this,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
really  useful  results  may  be  achieved; 
and  I  have  a  few  such  under  trial  which 
I  now  think  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
very  promising,  having  all  the  hardiness 
of  the  native  varieties  and  something  of 
the  higher  excellence  of  the  best  foreign 
kinds. 

Growing  New  Jersey  Potatoes. 

•I  have  seen  in 


PLANT  KKRltY’S  SKKDS 

this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

f'  (I  II II II  a  I  fo  r  18!)4  will 
..any  yaluable  Iiints  k 
;  to  raise  and  liow  to  A 
t  contains  informa- 
had  from  no  ottier^Sy 
Proe  to  wW. 

.  Ferry  &  Co^^^ 


Htahl’s 

Donble  Acting 

ifixcelelor  Spray-  J 

int  OutSU  prevani  VSe 
Loaif  Bttfbt  *  Womtj 
WaiS.  SaiOTSS  a  .b«a«yg2 
all  Frujt 
vaKwta'o;*  «7ops. 
wsds  oM.  Send  S  aU  tor 
I  aataloRua  and  ftu,  <t»at>t* 

I  ■an  apraring  tWrewJsr#  )V««. 

S  STAHLMamcyJU 


What  to  Do  with  Dewherrles.1 
F.  R.  F.,  Plainville,  O, —  We  raise 
dewberries  by  the  acre  for  the  Cincinnati 
market  and  find  that  they  pay  better  than 
raspberries.  We  stake  or  wire  them  the 
same  as  blackcap  raspberries  ;  the  most 
prefer  stakes.  We  set  six  by  four  feet, 
cultivate  both  ways  where  stakes  are 
used,  trim  to  about  three  feet,  and  leave 
from  four  to  six  canes  to  a  hill,  being 
careful  to  select  those  which  are  free 
from  the  knots  made  by  insects,  as  nearly 
all  will  die  that  have  these  knots.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  small  the  cane, 
it  will  bear.  We  tie  at  the  top  and  mid¬ 
dle  to  hold  it  close  to  the  stake,  and  then 
the  berries  will  hang  outside  and  be  easy 
to  pick.  We  let  the  new  growth  of  wood 
run  over  the  ground  and  pay  no  attention 
to  it  until  we  trim  the  next  spring,  ex¬ 
cept  to  keep  it  from  climbing  the  stakes 
and  getting  mixed  with  the  bearing 
wood.  The  pickers  tramping  it  will  do 
no  harm  ;  we  often  tramp  it  down  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way  of  picking.  The  variety 
raised  is  the  Lucretia,  and  the  berries 
are  immense.  We  cultivate  early  and 
often,  sometimes  plow  and  cultivate  six 
to  ten  times,  first  throwing  the  soil  away 
from  the  rows,  then  hoe  and  harrow, 
then  use  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  several 
times,  the  last  time  throwing  the  furrow 
to  the  row,  and  harrow  as  long  as  we  can 
get  between  the  rows  without  destroying 
too  many  vine  s,  as  the  new  wood  will  soon 
cover  the  ground.  This  is  the  plan  gen¬ 
erally  followed  here  ;  is  there  a  better 
way  ?  Last  season  I  used  200  pounds  of 
bone  meal  per  acre,  and  could  see  j  ast 
where  it  was  used  by  the  berries  being 
larger.  I  shall  use  more  per  acre  this 
year.  I  believe  it  is  hard  to  get  our  clay 
upland  too  rich  for  berries.  Peaches  will 
certainly  be  cheap  in  the  future.  Every¬ 
body  in  this  part  of  Ohio  is  setting  from 
a  few  hundred  to  thousands  of  trees. 


bnr  Cnrtlcld  Knapsack, 
Poiiblo  Empire,  I’erfec- 
n,  snd  Little  Gem, lead  all 
The  belt  ii  alwayi  ohespeit, 
Av  Bnii  working  puu, 

^  _ _  I  g''  AuiomftU*  itirwi, 

m — aoBwIorind  he»Yy"Eoie.  Remember  Oerfleld  U 

Iku  only  kaepieoktbet  Ii  ooneaTed  te  lit  thebeok.  Write  for  epe- 
elel  eriee-llit  end  book  of  ImitmotloBi.  We  o»n  ihto  ;ron  meney. 
MmSIoBCK  rvne  CO..  n«  Bmtel  Are.,  LOCKPORT.R.t. 


other*. 


T>i „  A—  of  all  v»rletle»  1,000,000 
rlanlS  Strawberry  fi  ts.  1,000.000 
Uaspborry.  HlaCKoerry, 
—and—  (drupes.  Currants  and  Veir- 
"Xr I  etaolo  i*lanl8.  The  lariioet 

V  1  lied  Bt  jck  of  select  Eruit  I’tees 
In  the  country.  72- page  Calulogiie 
with  descript  ons /rre. 

T.  ,J.  UWYKK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


SI  cent  it  package  ani*  up. 

Grand  lot  of  EXTRAS  given 
with  ever.v  order.  Prettiest 
and  only  fiiee  Catalogue  in 
the  world  with  pictures  of 
all  varieties.  Send  yours 
and  neighbors’  address. 


llciulqiiartcrs  for  the  Choicest 

Seeds,  Plants, 
T rees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Roses,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Elegant  188  page  Catalog,  FREE. 
Send  for  it  Before  Buying. 

Soeds.  Siiiiill  Tr»'r«,  ctr.,  postpaid. 
Large  by  Freight  or  I^xpress. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  40th 
Year,  1,000  Acres,  28  Greenhouses. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 

Painesviile,  Ohio.  Box  44 


-Catalogue  HOWE  -  GROWN 


iGuaranteetl  fresh  and  reliable. 
Large  pkta.  2  to  5  eta.  JHreclfrom 
'Orower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  6  cents; 
86  packets,  fl.OO.  Send  to-day. 
A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


J.  S.  S  ,  Salem,  N  J, 

The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time  various 
methods  of  growing  potatoes,  but  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  description  cf 
the  method  in  this  vicinity.  We  do  not 
consider  it  the  best  method  there  is,  but 
it  seems  to  answer  tbe  purpose.  Oar 
plan  bas  been  to  broadcast  from  15  to  25 
loads  of  yard  manure  per  acre  in  April, 
plow  the  ground  and  sometimes  roll,  let 
it  lie  until  about  June  10  to  15.  work  >he 
surface  with  a  disc  harrow,  and  plow  the 
ground  and  plant  the  seed  in  every  third 
furrow,  with  from  300  to  1,000  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  in  the  row.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  harrow 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  and  cultivate 
with  a  one-horse  cultivator.  When  ready 
to  dig  we  plow  them  out  with  a  large 
two-horse  plow,  pick  up  by  hand,  and 
then  harrow  the  ground  with  a  straight- 
tooth  harrow,  and  pick  them  up  again. 
Some  use  different  diggers  and,  when 
the  soil  is  suitable,  like  them  very  much. 
In  gathering  the  crop,  we  use  our  tomato 
baskets  and  the  racks  for  hauling  toma¬ 
toes,  which  hold  from  60  to  80  five- 
eighths  bushel  baskets.  As  we  usually 
sow  wheat  after  potatoes  and  plow  the 
land  for  that  crop,  we  get  very  nearly 
all  of  the  potatoes. 

Transplanting  Parsnips. 

J.  A  S.,  Wakken,  Ino  — Tell  A.  D.  F., 
page  872.  that  parsnips,  after  being  trans¬ 
planted,  produce  a  rough,  prongy  crop 
of  roots.  I  have  tried  the  plan. 

{Continued  on  Page  78.) 


Kn  ■■■  STRAIGHT  | 

TKEESsrs; 

Anp](\  Pear,  Plum  and  other  Trees  for  RnrinK 
Planting,  standard  varieties  ;  the  new  Irloii-i 
arch  HoiirKcat  Quince,  best  yet  in¬ 

troduced,  as  thrifty  as  an  apple  tree,  of  finest 
(luality,  keeps  till  February,  dapan  Plums, 
Orosiiy  Peach,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  with  full  descriptions.  Free* 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

H  Bpi  A.11  best  varieties.  Hig 


.  Small  Fruilis,  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
acUet  OocHcherry  A  Fay  (’arrant. 
ree,  (jieo.S.JosNelyiif  Frecloiila,N.  Y . 


ccoooooo0cooor.©GGO©oococ©r^/OOOoooo©ec5O©oo0OO©ocoe 

I  THE  LITTLE  DARKEY  Dixey  Watermelon 

^  are  fully  illustrated  in  our  unique  and  beautiful  Seed  Manual  for 

C  1894.  If  you  are  an  up-to-date  Gardener  you  should  be  familiar 

^  with  its  pages.  It  is  free  if  you  arc  a  buyer  of  SEEDS. 

17  anil  ‘JH)  Market  Street, 

Fill  LADKIii'IirA,  I’A. 


Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

The  “  Minnehaha”  Guapk.  —  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  remarks  in  one  of  the 
“Ruralisms”  of  August  26,  mentioning 
the  receipt  from  the  late  President  Mar¬ 
shall  P  Wilder  of  the  grape  named  above, 
produced  by  crossing  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  upon  Rogers’s  Massasoit,  and  that 
samples  had  been  sent  also  to  J.  J. 
Thomas,  who  had  been  “startled  by  its 
excellence.”  The  inquiry  is  made  if  this 
grape,  regarded  so  highly  by  two  of  the 
best  men  and  best  pomologists  our 
country  has  ever  known,  is  in  existence 
to  day.  It  probably  is  not.  About  the 
same  time  I  received  both  fruit  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Minnehaha  from  President 
Wilder,  and  was  also  experimenting  in 
the  same  line  of  further  crossing  hybrids, 
Rogers  and  others,  a  second  time,  upon 
foreign  varieties,  hoping  for  still  greater 
improvements.  I  found,  however,  that 
useful  improvement  did  not  lie  in  this 
direction;  and  that  all  crosses  having 
three-fourths  foreign,  and  but  one-fourth 
native  blood  were  wholly  unsuited  to  our 
climate.  I  have  not  in  existence  to  day 
a  single  result  of  those  experiments.  I 
have  found  that  only  a  few  varieties  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  our  hardiest  natives 
with  foreign  kinds,  retain  sufficient 
hardiness  to  adapt  them  to  our  g-ardens 
or  V  neyards.  Those  only  which  seem  to 
resemble  ‘the  native  parent  in  foliage  and 
growth,  and  which  also  retain  some¬ 
thing  of  the  excellence  of  the  foreign 
grape,  are  of  any  practical  use;  as  several 
of  Rogers’s  hybrids  have  attained  and 
still  hold  a  fair  degree  of  popularity, 
others  of  similar  parentage  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow.  But  a  still  further 
crossing  of  these  hybrids  upon  our  best 
and  hardiest  natives  seems  needful  to 
produce  really  valuable  results,  and  to 
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are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  tbo 
new  lands  of  tbe  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  aai 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 
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Be  sure  to  read  the  department  headed  “  We  Want 
to  Know  I” — that  is,  if  it  is  one  of  your  wants.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  in  particular,  the  editorial  policy 
is  determined  almostentirely  by  the  questions  received 
from  readers.  By  the  time  we  are  done  answering' 
these  there  is  little  room  left  for  speculation  and 
theory. 

«  » 

You  are  invited  to  tell  us  what  objections  there  are 
to  that  bulletin  board  scheme  pictured  on  page  67. 
Such  a  board  nailed  in  a  conspicuous  place  would  give 
you  lots  of  advertising  and  increase  your  circle  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  What  are  you  raising  goods  for  ?  To  sneak 
them  oft  to  market  with  the  least  possible  publicity  ? 
Why  not  advertise  and  increase  the  competition  for 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

A  FRIEND  in  New  York  State  gives  us  this  conun¬ 
drum  : 

“  Why  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  like  wine  ?” 

“  Because  age  improves  it.” 

We  hope  that  is  true.  It  is  not,  however,  because 
.  we  bottle  up  our  opinions  and  ideas.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  anything  that  must  degenerate  with  age.  The 
B-  N.-Y.  also  tries  to  be  unlike  wine  because  it  never 
intoxicates. 

One  remarkable  evidence  of  the  way  waste  products 
are  being  utilized  is  the  use  made  of  planing-mill 
shavings.  Formerly  they  were  thrown  away  or 
burned.  Now  they  are  used  on  thousands  of  farms  as 
bedding.  They  are  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose 
as  they  make  a  good  absorbent  and  are  easy  to  handle 
in  the  manure.  Not  only  that,  but  they  permit  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  straw.  It  is  good  business  to  buy 
shavings  at  $6  a  ton  to  take  the  place  of  straw  that 
will  sell  at  $15  or  $18. 

»  * 

In  the  Eastern  States  one  of  the  best  indications  of 
the  business  and  financial  hopes  of  farmers  is  the 
prospective  sale  of  fertilizers.  So  many  farmers  now 
depend  on  fertilizers  to  produce  their  crops  that  their 
orders  in  this  line  indicate  what  they  may  expect  to 
be  able  to  sell.  The  agents  of  the  larger  fertilizer 
houses  agree  that  there  is  no  decrease  evident  in  the 
size  of  orders.  As  a  rule,  farmers  will  use  about  the 
same  amount  as  before,  but  will  plant,  if  anything, 
fewer  acres.  That  is,  the  tendency  is  to  do  less  and  do 
it  better,  and  that  is  the  wisest  move  in  these  times. 

#  * 

Questions  about  the  cheapest  way  to  “reduce”  bones 
to  a  condition  suitable  for  use  in  the  soil  come  in  a 
flood  this  year.  Can  the  average  farmer  manufacture 
a  good  quality  of  bone  meal  with  the  tools  and 
methods  at  his  command  ?  We  doubt  it.  To  make 
good  bone  meal  it  is  necessary  to  steam  the  bones 
under  high  pressure  and  then  grind  in  a  powerful 
mill.  Farmers  might  combine  and  secure  the  necessary 
tools,  but  for  the  individual  farmer  there  is  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  packing  the  bones  in  wet  ashes 
or  muriate  of  potash  or  burning  them  to  bone  ash.  The 
potash  method  is  very  slow  and  the  burning  loses  all 
the  nitrogen.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  acid. 

*  * 

There  is  bound  to  be  much  disappointment  among 
recent  shippers  of  seme  classes  of  goods.  Eggs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  dropped  nearly  out  of  sight.  One  year 
ago  State  and  Pennsylvania  were  quoted  at  32  cents  ; 
to-day  they  are  quoted  at  16  to  163-^.  Two  dozen  now 
to  get  the  price  of  one  last  year,  while  limed  and  ice¬ 
house  eggs  are  now  almost  unsalable,  which  last  year 
sold  for  much  more  than  the  present  price  of  the  best 
new  laid  eggs  The  shippers  who  sent  their  stock  re¬ 
lying  on  previous  quotations,  and  had  them  reach  the 
market  after  the  decline,  are  likely  to  suffer  loss,  and 
perhaps  many  of  them  may  blame  the  consignees. 
But  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  this  product  are  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  mortal  man.  The  warm  weather 
throughout  the  country  has  started  the  hens  to  laying, 
and  unprecedented  quantities  of  eggs  have  been  sent 
to  market.  Then  there  were  large  stocks  of  limed  and 


held  eggs  which  there  was  an  endeavor  to  force  upon 
the  market.  The  consequence  was  a  big  drop.  But¬ 
ter,  too,  has  taken  a  downward  slide,  while  poultry 
has  been  slaughtered  figuratively  as  well  as  literally 
in  an  endeavor  to  clear  the  market.  It  is  bad  for  the 
shippers,  but  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  impossible  to  have  seen  or  to  prevent. 

*  » 

There  is  now  being  held  at  San  Francisco  a  great 
“Mid-Winter  Fair ”  which,  considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  organized  and  prepared,  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  for  completeness.  Many  of  the  features  of  the 
great  World’s  Fair  have  been  duplicated,  and  new 
ones  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  added. 
The  displays  of  fruits,  vegetables,  wool,  hops  and 
other  products  peculiar  to  the  far  Western  States  are 
said  to  be  immense — far  beyond  anything  heretofore 
attempted.  Californians  have  displayed  great  busi¬ 
ness  ability  in  putting  their  wares  on  the  Eastern 
markets.  This  great  fair  is  another  shrewd  move 
for  more  advertising. 

English  farmers  are  now  demanding  a  tax  on  the 
brewers  who  use  substitutes  for  barley.  It  is  claimed 
that  vast  quantities  of  sugar,  rice  and  maize  are  used 
in  breweries,  and  that  this  use  has  largely  decreased 
the  use  of  barley.  English  farmers  claim  that  this  is 
as  much  a  violation  of  law  as  the  making  of  “oleo’* 
and  selling  it  for  pure  butter.  In  both  cases  the 
battle  is  against  the  use  of  a  cheap  substance  which 
not  only  defrauds  the  public,  but  hurts  the  sale  of  a 
legitimate  product— like  barley  and  butter.  If  the 
brewers  would  distinctly  state  that  their  beer  is  made 
of  corn  or  rice  and  the  bogus  butter  men  would  openly 
say  that  their  stuff  is  colored  lard,  there  would  be  no 
just  complaint  from  the  barley  and  butter  producers. 
But  have  they  not  a  fair  right  to  complain  when  a 
counterfeit  hurts  the  sale  of  their  legitimate  products? 

*  * 

From  now  until  planting  time  many  sections  will  be 
overrun  with  “  agents”  and  others  who  promise  won¬ 
derful  things  in  the  way  of  new  varieties  and  methods 
of  culture.  There  is  no  story  too  big  for  these  fellows 
to  tell,  and  the  world  still  contains  people  with  heads 
small  enough  to  believe  what  is  told  them.  A  some¬ 
what  new  scheme  is  outlined  in  the  following  note 
from  Pennsylvania : 

A  man  has  been  alon^  here  Belling  seed  potatoes  o^]^  contract.  He 
was  to  Instruct  those  that  bought  of  him.  In  a  r  ew  way  of  raising  pota¬ 
toes,  so  that  three  bushels  would  be  seed  enough  for  one  acre  He 
said  that  he  bad  a  written  contract  with  them  and  sent  a  man  around 
to  Instruct  the  buyers  when  the  potatoes  were  delivered. 

A  copy  of  “The  New  Potato  Culture”  will  give  a 
farmer  all  the  information  he  needs — and  in  much 
better  shape  than  any  agent  can  serve  it.  As  for  sign¬ 
ing  contracts  for  a  stranger  there  is  but  one  line  of 
advice— don’t  do  it  I 

»  » 

The  latest  tale  of  woe  arising  from  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  trade  comes  from  Delaware.  It  was  the  means 
of  breaking  up  a  wedding  and  the  blushing  bride  that 
was  to  be  is  yet  a  maiden  fancy  free,  while  the  pro¬ 
spective  groom  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  all  came 
about  through  a  former  partner  of  the  young  man 
threatening  to  have  him  arrested  for  selling  the  stuff 
contrary  to  law,  which  so  frightened  him  that  he  left 
home,  bride,  a  newly  furnished  house  and  all  the 
happiness  that  is  supposed  to  cluster  around  a  newly 
made  Benedict,  and  went  forth  alone  into  a  cold  and 
unfeeling  world.  Score  another  count  against  bogus 
butter  I  Let  all  the  matrimonially  inclined  declare 
uncompromising  hostility  against  the  stuff  that 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  one  loving  couple,  and  that 
may  play  havoc  with  the  stomachs,  if  not  the  hearts, 
of  many  more  1 

*  « 

Why  will  farmers  persist  in  shipping  produce  to 
commission  merchants  about  whose  standing  they 
know  nothing,  and  who  have  no  recommendations  ? 
We  are  continually  receiving  complaints  of  failures  to 
settle  for  produce  shipped  to  some  of  the  worst  frauds, 
whom  we  have  denounced  time  and  again  in  answer  to 
inquiries.  The  method  of  these  scamps  is  to  send  out 
alluring  circulars  reciting  their  superior  advantages 
for  selling  produce  and  obtaining  fancy  prices,  and 
price  currents  giving  prices  considerably  higher'than 
those  of  honest  dealers.  They  usually,  too,  give 
references,  often  unauthorized,  knowing  that  most 
farmers  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  investigate 
these.  When  produce  is  received,  sometimes  no 
acknowledgment  is  made,  and  letters  of  inquiry 
receive  no  notice  Sometimes  small  returns  are  made, 
the  claim  being  that  the  stuff  was  received  in  bad 
order,  or  was  of  inferior  quality.  Excessive  charges 
for  transportation,  cartage,  storage,  etc  ,  are  also 
often  made.  These  scoundrels  well  know  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  a  farmer  living  at  a  distance  to 
make  them  any  trouble,  and  it  usually  costs  the  farmer 
more  than  his  shipment  is  worth  to  make  an  attempt 
at  collection.  When  some  unusually  pugnacious  cus¬ 
tomer  threatens  to  corner  them,  they  settle,  but  they 


fatten  on  their  unfortunate  dupes.  The  remedy  is 
plain  :  Do  not  ship  to  commission  merchants  who  can¬ 
not  furnish  unquestioned  recommendations,  any  more 
than  you  would  trust  your  neighbor  who  you  know 
makes  a  practice  of  never  paying  his  debts. 

*  * 

There  is  evidently  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
plowing  question  and  we  get  a  little  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  discussion  of  moldboards  on  another  page. 
Bong,  short  and  medium — all  have  their  advocates. 
Why  do  they  differ  ?  Is  it  because  of  a  difference  in 
soils  and  locations — some  talking  about  light,  hilly 
farms  and  others  about  stiffer,  level  lands  ?  Maybe  a 
“good  clover  sod”  in  one  place  would  be  considered  a 
poor  growth  in  another.  Another  curious  thing  is  the 
difference  in  the  desired  position  of  the  sod  after 
plowing.  Should  it  be  turned  completely  over  or  left 
standing  at  an  angle  ?  The  best  testimony  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter  method  as  giving  notonly  a  better  chance 
for  the  sod  to  decay,  but  putting  the  plant  food  in  the 
clover  within  easier  reach  of  the  coming  crop.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  is  that  with  deep  cultivating  or 
plowing  some  of  the  tod  will  be  torn  up  and  brought 
to  the  surface.  In  this  age  when  the  benefits  of  shal¬ 
low  cultivation  are  so  apparent  this  objection  does  not 
seem  to  be  serious  except  in  special  cases. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

My  r  ame  Is  Hen- A.  Business  Hen— again  I  take  the  stand. 

To  talk  aboal  this  Income  tax  which  threatens  our  lair  latd 
I  see  my  mistress  wear  the  dress  she’s  wo:n  lor  j ears  and  years; 
My  master’s  coat  Is  shiny  and  a  good-sized  patch  appears 
Whene’er  he  gets  excited  over  politics  and  throws 
His  arms  about  In  gestures  that  dehne  the  things  he  knows. 

It  Is  this  tax— this  Income  tai-that  cuts  our  friends  S3  low; 

It  creeps  In  through  holes  and  cracks  In  shape  of  cold  and  snow. 

In  vermin,  tilth  and  lack  of  food  this  Income  tax  they  pay. 

And  we  poor  bens  with  frosted  feet  and  combs  can  never  lay ; 

For  who  can  make  egg  rations  out  of  wind  and  ice  and  air, 

And  frozen  feed  and  vermin  ?  I  can’t  do  It,  1  declare  ! 

Arise,  je  farmers.  In  your  might  and  kill  this  wretched  thing 
Plug  up  the  holes,  clean  out  the  house  and  suU  hur  it.  and  tring 
A  good  warm  breaklast  every  morn  with  which  to  tin  our  crop. 

And  then  that  hated  income  tax  we  ll  guarantee  to  stop. 

With  half  a  chance  we’ll  pay  your  Dills  and  clothe  you  in  the  best 
A.  Business  Uen-I  ask  your  help  to  make  a  hu»i/  nest. 

Charity  means  share-lty. 

Are  your  cows  keeping  you  ? 

Roll  the  meadows  this  spring. 

Are  you  a  general  purpose  man  ? 

A  POOR  stick—”  stuck  on  yourself  !  ” 

Is  common  sense  getting  uncommon? 

Who  ever  kept  guinea  fowls  at  a  prollt  ? 

What  is  the  toughest  nut  you  have  to  crack  f 
Who  can  find  a  belter  time  to  be  happy  than  now  7 
Wk  oppose  an  Increase  of  male  facilities  In  the  henyard. 

Who  beats  Mr.  Bufton's  record  for  beans  and  peas,  page  68  ? 

Salt  EGOS-page  65.  That  sugar  barrel  beat  a  cold  storage! 

A  LITTLE  linseed  meal  towards  spring  makes  a  fine  cow  tonic. 

Do  you  need  meat  for  hens  If  you  can  have  plenty  of  sktm-mllk? 

How  much  of  a  crop  of  the  Old  Harry  do  you  raise  on  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  MAPESls  putting  his  hens  through  ‘  a  course  of  (malt)  sprouts. 

How  much  more  butter  in  an  acre  of  corn  than  In  an  acre  of  oats  and 
peas  ? 

”  Loaded  to  the  muzzle  1  ”  What  good  If  the  muzzle  keeps  the 
load  In  ? 

An  ounce  of  hen  manure  In  the  egg  crate  may  be  like  a  bill  of  $2 
against  you! 

Common  fowls  with  tlrst-olass  care  beat  thoroughbred  fowls  with 
common  care  I 

The  best  form  of  Iron  for  the  soil  Is  the  elbowate.  The  chemical 
symbol  Is,  h  o  e  . 

Hr.  Walcott,  on  the  next  page,  tells  us  of  his  pasture,  260  years 
old,  that  will  carry  more  stock  now  than  ever  1 

A“WEASAND”lsawlndplpe.  That  of  the  cow  Is  used  as  a  lining 
for  high  priced  sausages  of  ham.  tongue  or  chicken. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  had  some  questions  about  “The  Selection  of 
a  Wife.”  Lots  of  friends  are  volunteering  advice  on  this  Important 
matter. 

The  meanest  man  nowadays  is  the  one  that  Is  not  In  the  least 
affected  by  the  “  hard  times,”  and  yet  acts  and  talks  as  though  ne 
were  ruined. 

Now  we  want  to  hear  from  those  who  are  using  transplanting  ma¬ 
chines  for  cabbage,  tobacco,  etc.  How  does  machine  work  compare 
with  hand  work  ? 

Do  cows  remember  an  unklndness?  Cut  the  horns  off  the  “boss 
cow”— that  is  alwaj  s  striking  the  others  and  will  they  remember  and 
pay  her  back  when  she  Is  at  their  mercy?  There  Is  a  question  for  dls- 
horners. 

The  following  motion  Is  made  by  Mr.  John  Hoff  of  Kansas;  “I  move 
that  the  I  ew  word,  demote,  be  applied  with  compound  effect  In  the 
case  of  oar  Secretary  of  Agriculture.”  ”  What  Is  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting  regarding  this  motion?” 

If  you  would  only  spend  the  time  you  take  In  growling  at  your  luck 

and  cursing  at  the  awful  crime  of  “m  ney  powers,  ’ In  hauling  muck 
out  of  the  swamp  upon  your  land,  your  song  would  take  a  cheerful 
tone,  for  blessings  fall  within  the  hand  of  him  who  gives  his  farm 
backbone. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Musson,  of 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y..  asking  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  suitable  farm 
help  among  the  unemployed  In  the  cities.  Somewhat  to  our  surprise, 
this  calls  out  letters  from  farm  hands  In  the  West  who  talk  about 
coming  East  for  work  1 

When  a  person  faints,  a  bottle  of  “smelling  salts”  is  frequently  held 
to  the  nose.  The  ammonia  in  the  ”  salts  ”  does  the  business.  If  yon 
are  faint-hearted,  go  and  take  a  long  breath  in  the  henhouse.  The 
ammonia  there  will  either  knock  you  down  or  stimulate  you  to  arrest 
It  with  a  dose  of  plaster. 

YOU  will  notice  in  the  discussion  on  plows  and  plowing  that  the  use 
of  railroad  Iron  In  corn  Holds  is  not  uncommon.  On  hard  or  frozen 
ground  a  steel  rail  hauled  over  the  surface  of  the  soli  wlil  smash  and 
smooth  down  all  ordinary  obstructions.  It  has  also  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  spreading  manure  from  plies  and  gathering  stones  Into 
windrows. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Answer  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  to  a  question 
about  experiments  with  fertilizers.  One  of  the  easiest 
and  surest  ways  to  test  the  value  of  a  good  fertilizer 
is  to  use  it  on  meadows  or  pastures.  Take  a  narrow 
strip  right  through  the  field  and  sow  the  fertilizer 
evenly  over  it.  Then  see  where  the  cattle  go  to  feed. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  R.  R.  Walcott  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  dairy  farming  : 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  In  the  use  of  qnlck-actlng  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  meadows  and  pastures.  Thou  <h  I  have  not  taken  the  pains 
to  measure  plots  to  which  1  have  applied  fertilizers  and  to  weigh  the 
produce  in  comparison  with  similar  ones  without  any  application, 
still  there  has  been  Invariably  such  a  dlflerence,  I  may  say  contrast, 
that  I  use  more  and  more  each  year.  I  frequently  tell  my  neighbors 
that  It  would  be  wise  for  them  to  appropriate,  say,  at  least  one  week's 
Income  from  the  dairy,  yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  pasture,  of  some  good  fertilizer.  Mv  cow  pasture  consists 
of  about  20  acres,  and  has  been  used  as  such  for  probably  200  years  at 
least.  For  the  last  25  years  it  has  been  my  practice  to  make  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  at  least  a  few  bags  of  high  grade  fertilizer,  sometimes  a 
load  or  two  of  manure  and  usually  what  tobacco  stalks  come  from 
three  to  live  acres  of  tobacco,  and  the  pasture  will  now  keep  15  cows 
better  than  it  used  to  keep  live,  lalso  take  an  occasional  bag  and 
spread  on  my  out  pastures,  and  notice  that  the  cattle  Invariably  show 
a  great  partiality  to  the  portion  which  has  been  top-dressed,  keeping 
It  gnawed  down  much  closer  and  smoother  than  the  rest.  In  applying 
to  meadows  1  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  from  200  .o  400  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer. 

This  is  in  accord  with  our  own  experience.  We  have 
always  been  able  to  tell  where  the  fertilizer  was  put 
by  the  feeding  of  cattle.  They  find  the  best  grazing 
where  the  fertilizer  was  put.  This  plan  of  using  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  provide  the  raw  materials  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  stable  manure  is  safe  as  well  as  scientific.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  pasture  should  not  be  the  richest 
part  of  the  farm.  |  | 

We  often  receive  letters  from  farmers  who  have 
been  asked  to  buy  grain  or  stock  food  that  is  new  to 
them.  The  following  note  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
sample  : 

There  has  been  an  agent  around  here  Belling  “Cotton-Seed  Feed"  at 
t  15  per  ton.  What  do  you  think  of  It?  lie  did  not  have  samples  with 
him,  but  1  agreed  to  take  a  half  ton  and  am  Inclined  to  think  I  am 
swindled.  Inclosed  is  a  circular  of  the  stuff. 

The  circular  quotes  a  long  list  of  analyses  from  Dr. 
E.  II.  Jenkins’s  paper  and  also  has  a  number  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  parties  who  have  used  this  feed.  It  then 
goes  on  to  describe  “Cotton-Seed  Feed”  as  follows  : 

It  Is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  cotton-seed 
meal,  the  proportions  being  U  ve  pounds  of  hulls  to  one  pound  of  meal, 
these  proportions  having  been  found  by  actual  experlmeuts,  and  by 
chemical  analysis,  to  be  the  proper  complnatlon  for  these  two  feeds. 
Mixed  by  machinery  that  weighs  the  bulls  and  meal  automatically, 
the  exact  proportion  Is  always  obtained,  and  It  Is  much  more  reliable, 
mixed  In  this  way,  than  when  done  by  some  Irresponsible  farm  hand. 

There  is  no  cheating  or  deception  about  that.  We 
know  just  what  the  feed  is  from  that  statement.  The 
question  is,  will  it  pay  Northern  farmers  to  pay  $15  a 
ton  for  it  ?  No  one  doubts  the  value  of  good  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  if  fed  with  ensilage  or  at  pasture.  The  hulls 
are  fed  largely  in  the  South  with  the  meal.  They  are 
a  waste  product  and  take  the  place  of  hay  or  other 


coarse  forage  not  always  obtainable  on  Southern 
farms.  These  hulls,  however,  contain  less  digestible 
matter  than  either  wheat  or  oat  straw.  As  Prof. 
Cooke  puts  it,  they  have  just  about  the  same  feeding 
value  as  ground  corn  cobs.  Let  the  man  who  buys 
this  feed  understand  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  350  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  worth  say  $5  and  1,650  pounds  of 
ground  corn  cobs.  He  will  quickly  see  that  bran, 
corn  meal  and  hay  are  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

t  t  t 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  proposed  com¬ 
mission  to  reform  the  patent  laws,  but  somehow  the 
reforming  is  never  done.  There  is  a  general  belief 
that  patents  are  fair  and  just,  because  they  give  to  in¬ 
ventors  ample  returns  for  the  skill  and  care  needed  to 
study  out  new  devices  and  also  stimulate  others  to  im¬ 
prove  tools  or  machinery.  Tre  theory  of  that  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  it  happens  that  the  inventor  rarely  gets  what 
he  deserves.  It  is  more  often  the  manufacturer  who 
grows  rich  on  the  patent.  During  the  discussion  of 
the  tariff  on  steel  rails  in  the  House,  one  manufacturer 
favored  free  trade  because  he  said  that  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  product.  It  turned  out  that  he  owned 
a  number  of  patents  which  would  give  him  ample 
protection  even  with  no  tariff  at  all.  He  could  easily 
maintain  his  price  and  make  a  profit,  because  other 
manufacturers  could  not  use  the  same  machinery.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  patent  tax  is  not  as 
bad  as  a  tariff  tax.  Something  should  be  done  to  our 
patent  laws  to  prevent  extortion  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  fair  reward  to  those  who  actually  develop  new 
and  helpful  ideas.  j  j  j 

There  was  quite  a  fiurry  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  the  other  day  over  the  tariff  on  barley.  The 
Wilson  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  this  grain. 
It  was  claimed,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  new 
tariff  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  cannot 
grow  as  good  barley  as  is  grown  in  Canada — conse¬ 
quently  the  imported  article  does  not  compete  with 
ours  and  the  tariff  only  makes  the  brewers  pay  more 
for  the  imported,  or  encourages  them  to  make  cheaper 
and  poorer  beer  I  As  to  the  quality  of  American  and 
Canadian  barley  The  R.  N.-Y.  went  all  over  that  when 
the  McKinley  bill  was  first  proposed.  We  printed 
statements  from  the  leading  chemists  and  brewers  in 
the  country.  The  chemists  agreed  that  it  is  possible 
to  grow  just  as  good  barley  on  this  side  of  the  line  as 
is  grown  in  Canada.  In  fact,  the  barley  grown  in 
California  and  Montana  and  along  the  Northwestern 
border  is  better  suited  for  brewing  than  the  Canadian 
article.  As  Prof.  Francis  Wyatt  expressed  it:  “The 
inferiority  of  American  to  Canadian  barley  is  a  mere 
matter  of  tradition  and  prejudice.” 

X  X  X 

The  long-delayed  income  tax  proposition  has  at  last 
been  made  public  in  the  form  of  an  internal  revenue 
bill.  It  calls  for  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  all  incomes 
exceeding  $4,000,  and  the  same  tax  on  the  incomes  of 


corporations  and  on  the  salaries  of  civil  and  military 
government  ofiicials  which  exceed  $4,000.  The  most 
interesting  section  of  the  bill  is  that  detailing  what 
constitutes  an  income.  The  following  is  taken  from 
section  2  : 

la  estimating  the  galn<',  profits  and  Income  of  any  person,  there 
shall  be  included  all  Income  derived  from  Interest  upon  notes,  bonds 
and  other  securities,  except  such  bonds  of  the  United  States  as  are  by 
the  law  of  their  Issuance  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxation;  profits 
realized  within  the  year  from  sales  of  real  estate  purchased  within 
the  year  or  wlihlntwo  years  previous  to  the  year  for  which  Income  Is 
estimated;  Interest  received  or  accrued  upon  all  notes,  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages,  or  other  forms  of  Indebtedness  bearing  Interest,  whether  paid 
or  not.  If  good  and  collectable,  less  the  Interest  which  has  become 
due  from  said  person  during  the  rear;  the  amount  of  all  premium  on 
bonds,  notes  or  coupons;  the  amount  of  sales  of  live  stock,  sugar, 
wool,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  mutton,  or  other  meats,  hay  and 
grain,  or  other  vegetable  or  other  productions,  being  the  growth  or 
produce  of  the  estate  of  such  person,  all  other  gains,  profits  and  In¬ 
come  derived  from  any  source  whatever. 

It  is  objected  to  this  that  while  the  salaried  man  and 
money  lender  pays  a  tax  only  on  his  income  from  in¬ 
vestments,  the  farmer  is  called  upon  to  pay  on  all 
actual  sales.  Probably  this  was  not  the  intent  of  those 
who  framed  the  bill,  but  in  actual  practice  that  is 
what  it  would  come  to,  and  the  various  organizations 
formed  for  selling  the  products  of  the  farm  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  While  an  individual  farmer’s  sales 
might  not  reach  $4,000,  a  combination  of  many  farm¬ 
ers,  for  example,  like  that  milk  sellers’  un’on  described 
last  week,  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  tax. 
Unless  this  bill  is  changed  before  its  final  passage,  it 
will  quite  seriously  interfere  with  combinations  among 
farmers  for  the  sale  of  farm  products. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thb  Bicycle  cultivator,  made  by  S.  Terry  Hudson,  Hlverhead,  N.  Y. 
Is  an  A  No.  I  machine. 

Mr.  C.  W.  HOAG,  Waterford,  N.  J.,  Is  one  of  the  readers  of  The  U. 
N.-Y.  who  believes  In  using  It  as  a  middleman— he  has  nursery  stock. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Smith,  Lock  Box  122,  Salem,  N.  J.,  wants  to  hear  from 
people  who  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  lie  will  find  that 
there  are  lots  of  Rural  readers  of  that  stamp.  His  Keystone  fence 
Is  one  of  the  good  things  too. 

All  Thb  Rural  readers  may  not  need  fire  arms  of  any  kind,  but 
those  who  do  will  want  the  best,  especially  when  they  can  get  them 
at  prices  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  goods  Uulbert  Bros.,  25 
West  23d  Street,  New  York  will  send  catalogue  of  anything  you  want 
In  guns,  rifles  or  revolvers.  They  will  be  found  safe  and  reliable. 

There  are  several  links  In  the  chain  of  successful  dairying,  and  If 
any  one  of  the  links  Is  defective,  the  chain  Is  weakened,  and  what 
might  have  been  a  success  Is  likely  to  become  a  failure.  Good,  pure 
salt  Is  one  of  the  links,  and  to  be  sure  this  link  is  safe  and  strong,  use 
Ashton’s.  Is  Is  cheaper  in  many  ways  than  other  brands  that  cost  a 
trlUe  less  per  sack.  Francis  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  the  selling  agents. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City, 
Issued  a  pamphlet  on  lubricating  graphite.  It  embodied  an  elaborate 
scientific  opinion  by  Prof  R  H.  'Fburston  on  the  value  of  graphite  as 
a  lubricant,  and  much  Interesting  Information  on  the  subject  from 
practical  men.  The  pamphlet  has  had  a  large  circulation,  and  the 
company  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  well-known  men  a  vast 
amount  of  additional  knowledge  on  the  uses  of  graphite.  Another 
pamphlet,  twice  the  size  of  the  former,  will  be  Issued  early  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  Interested  In  the  sub 
ject  of  friction  and  lubrication. 


We  have  had  so  many  calls  for  the  premium  number,  that  the  supply  is  exhausted,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  now  raising  clubs,  as  well  as  for  those  who  intend  to  do  so,  we  give  below 
A  y  y^  ^  brief  summary  of  the  premiums  that  have  not  yet  been  called  for.  There  is  big  money  in  these 

JlL  premiums  for  any  one  who  wants  the  goods,  but  if  you  prefer  cash  for  the  work  of  getting  up  a 

~  club,  write  us,  and  we  will  give  you  good  wages  for  what  you  do  for  us  in  this  direction.  The 

Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  easiest  paper  in  the  country  to  get  subscriptions  for  now,  as  it  gives  more  value  for  ONE  DOLLAR 

than  any  other.  Write  for  sample  copies  or  any  information  wanted. 


The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow — For  a 
Club  of  60. 

Barden’s  Automatic  Cream  Separator 
— For  a  Club  of  40. 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter — For  a 
Club  of  100. 

The  Hallock  Improved  Potato  Digger 
— For  a  Club  of  40. 

The  Cyclone  Seeder— For  a  Club  of  7. 
Cyclone  Dust  Collector— For  a  Club  of  10 
The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness — For  a 
Club  of  25. 

Three  Tons  of  Mapes  Fertilizers — For 
a  Club  of  50. 

Farr’s  Elevated  Milk  Aerator — For  a  ' 
Club  of  12.  I 

The  Rochester  Badiator — For  a  Club  * 
of  12.  I 

The  Rocker  "Washer — For  a  Club  of  12.  ^ 
The  Flexible  Flyer  Sled — For  a  Club  < 
.  of  12,  I 

The  Syracuse  Level  Cultivator — For  a  ■ 
Club  of  20.  < 

The  Acme  Pulverizing  H  a  r  r  o  w —  ^ 
For  a  Club  of  30,  f 

Stevens  Sure  Shot  Gun  —  For  a  , 
Club  of  20.  !' 

Small  Fruits— For  a  Club  of  20.  / 


\  Peaches,  Plums  and  Q,uinces — For  a 
'  Club  of  20. 

)  Apples  Pears  and  Cherries — For  a  Club 

'  of  20. 

) 

)  The  Mary  Jane  Dish  Washer —  For  a 
[  Club  of  10. 

'  Great  Western  Feed  Steamer  and 
!  Tank  Heater — For  a  Club  of  50. 

I  Billings  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Distributer— For  a  Club  of  40. 

A  Baby  Tread  Power— For  a  Club  of  100 
The  Aspinwall  Potato  Cutter  —  For  a 
Club  of  15.  \ 

A  Buckeye  Mower— For  a  Club  of  100.  ' 
The  Mrs.  Van  Duzen  Cake  Molds  —  \ 
For  a  Club  of  3  < 

The  Young  Giant  Fanning  Mill — For  / 
a  Club  of  30.  J 

The  Rival  Lawn  Mower  —  For  a  ' 
Club  of  12.  ^ 

The  Belle  City  Feed  Cutter — For  a  Club 
of  40.  ^ 

Small’s  Calf  Feeder — For  a  Club  of  5.  < 

The  Champion  Milk  Cooler — For  a  Club  ( 
of  12.  j 

Parlor  Oil  Heater— For  a  Club  of  5,  ) 

The  Zephaniah  Breed  Weeder  and  Cul-  i 
tivator— For  a  Club  of  30.  ' 


The  Red  Jacket  Potato  Sprayer — For  a 
Club  of  40. 

Quaker  City  Grinding  Mill — For  a  Club 
of  75. 

Gem  Clover  Cutter — For  a  Club  of  6 
The  People’s  H.  S.  Knitting  Machine 
— For  a  Club  of  20. 

Hoover  Potato  Sorter  and  Sprouter — 
For  a  Club  of  20. 

Lane’s  Patent  Door  Hanger — For  a 
Club  of  8. 

A  Columbia  Bicycle — For  a  Club  of  80. 
Fine  Silk  Umbrella — For  Clubs  of  5  &  8 
Dodge’s  Milk  Strainer — For  a  Club  of  6. 
The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram — For  a 
Club  of  20.  I 

Mathews’  Combined  Drill,  Cultivator  ' 
and  Hoe — For  a  Club  of  30.  I 

The  Kelly  Duplex  Feed  Mill — For  a  j 
Club  of  75.  < 

The  Swift  Coffee  Mill — For  a  Club  of  8.  | 
Osborne  Lever  Set  Harrow — For  a  Club  < 
of  30.  ‘ 

The  Louden  Hay  Sling — For  a  Club  of  < 
25.  I 

The  Lambert  Plow  Coulter — For  a  Club  < 
of  7.  ( 

A  Carving  Set— For  a  Club  of  8  < 


Mann’s  Simplex  Bone  Cutter — For  a 
Club  of  15. 

The  Rochester  Lamp — For  a  Club  of  8. 

The  Eclipse  Corn  Planter — For  a  Club 
of  35. 

A  Jersey  Bull,  Meridale  Majestic — For 
a  Club  of  150. 

The  Acme  Washer — For  a  Club  of  15. 

New  Universal  Adjustable  Arch  Hand 
Double  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and 
Plow  Combined— For  a  Club  of  18. 

Crystal  Creamery — For  a  Club  of  40. 

Pontiac  Weed  Slayer — For  a  Club  of  5. 

The  Eclipse  Egg  Carrier — ITor  a  Club 
of  4. 

The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter — For  a  Club 
of  5. 

The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier — For  a  Club 
of  K. 

A  Cup  of  Coffee— For  a  Club  of  3. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter— B’or  a  Club  of  40. 

The  Ohio  Fodder  Cutter — For  a  Club  of 
40. 

Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press — For  a 
Club  of  7. 

Frank  Wilson  Bone  Mill — For  a  Club 
of  35. 

Hot  Water  Brooder— For  a  Club  of  25. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

O  the  young  people,  especially,  in  isolated  farm 
homes,  the  question  of  the  best  use  of  the  long 
winter  evenings  is  an  extrem3ly  important  one. 
The  nature  of  farm  work,  particularly  in  the  North, 
is  such  that  the  working  season  is  a  busy  one,  with 
little  opportunity  for  recreation.  In  too  many 
rural  neighborhoods  amusement  seems  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  the  young  people  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  relaxation.  This  is  well  enough  in  its  way, 
but  wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  give  some  thought  to  im¬ 
provement  as  well?  In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  a  contrib¬ 
utor  gave  some  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  evenings  pleasantly  and  profitably.  In  an¬ 
other  column  a  young  Michigan  farm  daughter  gives 
some  methods  by  means  of  which  a  small  family  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  own  resources  gains  both  pleasure 
and  profit  du'ing  the  winter.  Think,  too,  of  the 
isolation  when  mail  is  received  but  once  a  week. 
That  must,  indeed,  be  a  red-letter  day.  The  methods 
outlined  by  our  young  friend  certainly  are  commended 
by  the  article  she  wiites  concerning  them.  The 
Chief  Cook  has  known  of  many  blessed  with  school 
and  other  privileges,  who  couldn’t  do  so  well. 

t  t  t 

What  do  our  friends  think  about  the  assertion  that 
women  do  not  make  as  good  cooks  as  men  ?  How 
about  the  fried  chicken  and  roast  turkey,  duck  and 
goose  ,  the  savory  sparerib,  the  ham  and  eggs,  not  to 
mention  the  flaky  biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  and  the 
toothsome  mince,  pumpkin,  apple  and  other  pies, 
all  these  and  the  hundred  and  one  other  dishes  con¬ 
cocted  from  the  farm  larder  by  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  ?  Perhaps  they  didn’t  know  so  much 
about  science  and  chemistry,  and  the  thousand  other 
things  that  the  men  cooks  are  supposed  to  know  ;  but 
did  any  other  cookery  ever  taste  so  good  ?  Are  we 
changing,  or  are  the  men  really  better  fitted  for  the 
business  than  women  ?  From  the  very  nature  of 
things,  under  present  conditions,  the  cooking  on  the 
farm  must  be  done  by  women.  But  perhaps  we  shall 
discover  some  branch  of  out-door  work  that  can  bet¬ 
ter  be  done  by  women,  and  then  the  men  will  be  at 
liberty  to  try  their  hands  at  the  cooking. 

t  t  t 

Thk  crying  need  of  the  times  among  employers  is 
for  employees  who  are  accurate,  exact,  and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  those  who  make  their  employers’  busi¬ 
ness  their  own,  and  are  not  mere  time  servers.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  business  men  that  women  fail  in 
these  respects  oftener  than  men.  The  reasons  there¬ 
for,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  One  point  we  wish 
to  make  now,  because  it  is  brought  to  our  attention 
by  an  article  received  in  competition  for  prizes  recently 
offered.  One  of  the  conditions  of  that  competition 
was  that  the  “  name  of  the  writer  must  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page.”  The  first  article  received 
was  from  a  writer  whose  name  is  familiar,  and  has 
been  for  years,  to  the  readers  of  several  household 
publications.  Yet  this  plainly  stated  condition  is  not 
complied  with,  and  nowhere  on  the  article  does  the 
name  appear.  To  be  sure  it  is  in  the  accompanying 
letter,  but  that  doesn’t  fulfill  the  conditions.  If  th’s 
is  what  we  get  from  one  supposed  to  be  a  trained 
writer,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  others.  But  so 
long  as  women  are  so  careless,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain.  Business  is  business,  and  there  is  precious 
little  senti  ment  mixed  with  it. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  MIL¬ 
LINER. 

N  these  days  of  financial  stringency,  all  economical 
ideas  are  thrice  welcome.  The  woman  endowed 
with  the  knack  of  fashioning  her  own  hats  and  bon¬ 
nets  saves  many  a  dollar  each  season.  Not  only  this, 
but  for  half  the  expense  she  has  a  much  finer  hat,  for 
the  profits  of  the  milliner  are  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Guided  by  a  keen  observance  of  the  requisite 
Parisian  models  and  fetching  creations  displayed  in 
the  show  windows,  it  is  really  a  simple  matter  to  make 
a  “love  of  a  bonnet”  or  trim  a  stylish  hat,  at  less  than 
half  the  usual  cost. 

Note  closely  the  general  effect  of  trimmings, 
whether  flaring,  stiff,  or  soft  and  drooping  ;  tall  or 
low;  whether  the  front  or  back  of  a  hat  is  most 
heavily  trimmed  ;  whether  ribbons,  velvets  or  flowers 
predominate.  The  striking  characteristics  are  mas¬ 
tered  at  a  glance.  Velvets,  silks,  satins,  laces  and  rib¬ 
bons  are  purchased  to  better  advantage  of  the  dry  goods 
merchant,  and  at  a  much  lower  figure.  In  using  vel¬ 
vets  or  plush,  never  baste  with  thread,  as  it  leaves  lines 


that  are  almost  impossible  to  remove.  A  liberal  use  of 
pins  supplies  the  use  of  thread.  Trimmings  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  hat,  if  not  faded,  are  made  to  look  like  new,  when 
washed  and  rinsed  in  gasoline.  The  most  delicate 
flowers  after  repeated  dippings  in  gasoline  resume 
their  former  freshness.  As  a  rule,  only  the  expensive 
French  flowers  come  with  rubber  stems.  The  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  cheaper  flowers  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  removing  the  linen  twisted  about  the  stem,  and 
inserting  the  latter  into  rubber  tubing.  This  tubing 
is  kept  in  stock  by  all  dealers  in  tissue  paper  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  costs  but  three  and  five  cents 
per  yard,  according  to  thickness.  A  cheap  flower  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  long,  soft  stem,  is  improved  greatly. 

A  Homemade  Aigrette. 

A  pretty  finish  for  either  hat  or  bonnet  is  the  aigrette 
shown  in  Fig.  27.  Often  an  aigrette  is  an  impossible 
beauty,  because  of  its  expense ;  but  when  fashioned 
at  home  by  ingenious  fingers,  it  costs  but  a  trifle.  It 
is  made  either  of  all  black,  black  with  gold,  all  white, 
or  in  colors.  The  aigrette  consists  of  30  to  40  linear 
leaves  or  segments.  Each  of  these  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  very  flne  wire,  four  inches  long,  doubled  in  the 
middle,  making  the  finished  segments  two  inches 
deep.  Before  doubling  and  twisting  the  wire,  slip  on 
a  tiny  gold  spangle  in  the  middle,  give  the  wire  a 
single  twist,  then  slip  on  two  glass  beads,  snd  twist 
the  wire  its  entire  length.  At  a  short  distance  below 
the  beads,  fasten  a  piece  of  embroidery  silk,  and  en¬ 
tirely  cover  the  wire  by  wrapping  the  silk  round  and 
round.  After  each  segment  has  likewise  been  finished, 
securely  bind  them  to  a  heavily  twisted  wire,  which 
serves  as  stem.  The  stem  is  also  covered  with  silk.  A 
larger  bead  forms  the  center  around  which  the  seg¬ 
ments  are  fastened.  Black  and  gold  is  an  effective  com¬ 
bination  for  evening.  In  this  case  use  gold  wire  for  the 
aigrette,  and  either  black  or  yellow  beads.  In  trim¬ 
ming  with  black  lace,  outline  the  design  in  gold 
thread.  This  gives  it  a  striking  resemblance  to  its  costly 


A  Homemade  Aigbettk.  Fig.  27. 

original.  White  and  gold  is  equally  beautiful  though 
more  youthful.  In  making  the  aigrette  in  colors,  use 
beads  and  silk  of  the  desired  tint.  Wire,  by  the  spool, 
in  varied  color  and  thickness  is  found  in  any  hardware 
store.  ANNA  HiNKicns. 

THOSE  LONG  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

HOW  A  MICHIGAN  FAMILY  SPENDS  THEM. 

E  are  more  isolated  than  the  usual  farmer’s 
family,  as  we  are  surrounded  by  Germans  who 
do  not  speak  our  language  very  fluently,  and  have 
their  own  churches  and  schools.  As  the  roads  are 
nearly  always  bad  in  winter,  we  have  very  little  social 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  Our  family  con¬ 
sists  of  four.  Father  is  an  invalid  and  says  very  little, 
but  mother,  though  middle-aged,  often  declares  that 
in  spirit  she  is  as  young  as  we  are,  and  takes  part  in 
all  our  amusements.  Through  stern  necessity,  brother 
and  I  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school,  but 
when  books  and  papers  are  so  cheap  as  they  are  now, 
we  think  it  a  sin  for  any  one  to  remain  wholly  ignor¬ 
ant  or  illiterate.  So  we  have  devised  numerous 
methods  of  study  which  make  it  seem  almost  like  play 
— in  fict  quite  a  source  of  amusement  as  well  as  im¬ 
provement. 

One  way  we  have  of  studying  geography  is  this:  one 
names  a  city,  some  one  else  names  another  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  last  letter  of  that,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
we  name  something  for  which  each  city  is  noted.  This 
same  plan  is  used  for  rivers  and  countries.  In  history, 
one  reads  a  chapter  and  each  in  turn  tells  what  seems 
the  most  prominent  fact;  when  we  have  finished,  we 
have  learned  pretty  nearly  all  there  is  in  that  chapter. 
Sometimes  mother  I  reads  words  from  the  dictionary 
and  we  define  them;  then  she  reads  the  definition 
given  in  the  book.  It  is  strange  how  few  words  one 
can  define  properly. 

We  have  another  game  which  we  think  great  sport. 
We  take  some  familiar  poem.  Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring 
To-night,  or  something  of  that  sort,  a  stanza  at  a  time. 


and  change  each  word  to  another,  which,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  is  synonymous.  When  we  have  finished,  we 
have  prose,  and  the  meaning  is  almost  entirely 
changed  and  is  sometimes  really  ludicrous  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  original.  Sometimes  we  write  com¬ 
positions,  limiting  the  time  to  half  an  hour,  then 
change  them  around  and  read  ;  then  we  edit  them  for 
an  imaginary  paper,  using  the  blue  pencil  freely. 
When  we  write  an  article  on  the  silver  question,  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  railroads,  etc  ,  one  reads  it 
aloud,  stopping  every  little  while  to  let  the  others  give 
their  reasons,  so  far,  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  author.  We  sometimes  argue  questions  pro  and 
con,  discussion  getting  quite  animated,  even  though 
there  are  but  three  to  carry  it  on. 

At  least  once  a  week  we  go  to  the  post  office  ;  then 
with  a  dish  of  apples  on  the  table,  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  stove,  and  the  wind  whistling  outside,  we  sit  down 
to  spend  the  most  pleasant  evening  of  the  week.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  by  which  we  amuse  our¬ 
selves  evenings.  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  people 
think  country  life  dull,  just  because  there  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  new  every  day.  If  the  whole  family  are  agreed 
in  wishing  to  have  a  good  time,  there  are  many  things 
that  a  large  family,  especially,  can  do  that  are  pleas¬ 
ant  and  improving.  lucy  taylob. 

MEN  vs.  WOMEN  COOKS. 

EN  are,  as  a  rule,  better  cooks  than  women.” 
This  sentence  from  a  recent  Rubal  prompts 
me  to  write  what  I  heard  one  day  last  October  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  Woman’s  Building  on  the 
World’s  Fair  Grounds.  There  had  been  a  symposium 
on  “  Foods  ”  by  various  speakers,  including  Mrs.  Rorer, 
and  the  famous  vegetarian,  Mrs.  LaFavre.  Just  as 
the  chairman  was  about  dismissing  the  audience,  a 
tall,  dark  Dane,  came  to  the  platform  and  begged  the 
privilege  of  saying  a  few  words.  Permission  granted, 
he  began  by  saying  that  he  was  probably  the  best  in¬ 
formed  man  on  the  subject  of  foods  in  the  world,  as  he 
had  made  the  foods  of  all  nations,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  eaten,  his  life  study — he  was 
perhaps  45  years  old — and  that  his  library  on  Foods 
was  the  most  complete  in  existence  on  the  subject. 
Later,  Mrs.  Rorer  vouched  for  the  truth  of  these  two 
statements.  But  the  point  I  aimed  at  in  beginning, 
was  that  he  said:  “  The  Lord  never  intended  women 
to  be  cooks.”  (You  can  imagine  the  applause  of  the 
housekeepers  present).  “  A  woman,”  he  said,  “does 
not  like  to  cook,  or  does  she  care  to  eat  save  to  pre¬ 
serve  life — she  does  not  a^joy  eating  as  a  man  does ; 
and  if  there  is  no  man  around  her  home  for  whom  she 
must  cook,  she  does  not  cook  for  herself,  but  just  eats 
whatever  comes  handy  from  the  bake-shop  or  pastry 
cook.”  He  said  further  that  he  had  never  met  a  good 
cook  of  our  sex — and  he  had  seen  c')oks  of  both  sexes 
in  many  countries — and  that  though  woman  might  fill 
most  other  positions  taken  by  men,  she  could  not  fill 
the  place  of  a  good  cook.  That  was  all  he  had  to  say 
and  he  bowed  himself  out. 

One  thing  surprised  me — amused  me,  too— not  a 
woman  present  seemed  to  resent  being  called  a  poor 
cook  in  her  delight  at  thinking  that  the  duty  of  cook¬ 
ing  might  possibly  some  day  devolve  on  the  stronger 
sex — an  unconscious  indorsement  of  the  truth  of  at 
least  part  of  the  Danish  gentleman’s  statement,  e  b. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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JOE’S  SUNDAY  SLIDE. 

One  Sunday  morn  In  the  lontt  f  go. 

When  the  world  was  oruoted  o’er  with  snow, 

Joe  glanced  outdoors  and  looked  for  his  sled. 

“  1  believe  I’ll  take  one  slide,”  he  said; 

“  I  know  It  s  wrong  on  Sunday  to  slide. 

But  1  think  I’ll  take  just  one  good  ride.” 

So  he  drew  out  the  “  plg-stlcker  ”  sled, 

Atd  down  the  hill  like  the  wind  he  sped. 
Brushing  diamonds  off  grasses  high. 

As  swift  as  lightning  he  dashed  hy ; 

Hat  on  his  stomach,  bumpetty,  bump; 

All  went  well  until  he  struck  a  stump— 

Which  unforeseen  rose  In  his  way. 

And  stopped  his  career  at  least  one  day; 

For  his  head  struck  ihe  stump  pretty  square, 
And  for  a  few  moments  he  lay  there. 

Stretched  on  the  Ice  beside  his  sled, 

Wnlle  a  million  stars  flew  over  his  heart. 

Then  he  arose  with  a  heavy  groan. 

And  walked  up  the  bill  with  many  a  moan; 

And,  as  he  left  his  sled  by  the  door. 

They  heard  him  murmur.  “  I  want  no  more; 
This  knock  on  my  head  Is  pretty  rough. 

Of  Sunday  sliding  I've  had  enough.” 

—Alice  K.  Pinnty. 


WHAT  SOME  WOMEN  ARE  DOING. 

It  is  reported  that  700  women  are  practic¬ 
ing  medicine  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
a  new  school  of  medicine  for  women  has 
just  been  started  in  St.  Petersburg,  with 
a  four  years’  course  of  study.  To  the 
support  of  this  school  the  State  con¬ 
tributes  annually  15,000  rubles,  and  from 
one  to  three  years’  service  in  the  hospitals 
for  women  and  children  is  expected  of 
the  students  before  they  present  them¬ 
selves  for  the  final  examination. 

t  t  t 

Of  the  30  women  who,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Anette  Daisy,  made  a  run 
into  the  Cherokee  Strip  when  it  was 
opened  last  September,  22  have  proved 
undaunted  by  the  difiiculties  of  their 
undertaking,  and  are  busily  engaged  in 
per'ecting  a  home  with  no  man  to  make 
or  mar.  They  are  hauling  the  lumber 
themselves  for  a  house  of  15  rooms,  which 
they  will  occupy,  and  are  prepared  to  do 
their  own  plowing,  planting,  etc.,  in  the 
well-watered  timbered  section  of  480 
acres  which  they  hold.  They  already 
have  three  teams,  two  cows,  chickens, 
and  other  stock,  and,  neatly  dressed  in 
short  skirts  that  come  just  below  the 
knee,  and  are  met  by  heavy  woollen  leg¬ 
gings  that  cover  the  legs  from  knee  to 
ankle,  they  appear  in  fit  condition  to 
hold  their  own  and  carry  out  their  plucky 

plan.  t  t  t 

Ix  fruit-raising  countries  one-third  of 
the  ranches  are  said  to  be  either  owned 
or  managed  by  women.  In  Fresno 
County,  the  great  raisin-growing  dis¬ 
trict  of  California,  only  one  woman  has 
failed  in  business.  In  Santa  Clara  Coun¬ 
ty  one- third  of  the  $55,000,000  worth  of 
taxable  properly  is  owned  by  women. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  employees  of  canning 
factories  are  women. 

t  +  t 

At  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  a  woman  led  in  scholarship 
last  year,  the  first  year  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been  open  to  women. 

t  t  t 

Catuebine  E.  IIooan,  a  New  York 
teacher,  author  of  a  geological  work  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  stood  second  in 
the  examination  of  50  law  students.  The 
leading  student  was  a  blind  man  ! 

t  t  t 

In  many,  if  not  most  of  the  city  dental 
offices  (often  styled  “  parlors”),  a  wom¬ 
an  assistant,  often  a  graduate  from  a 
dental  college,  is  employed.  In  some 
offices  they  perform  the  regular  opera¬ 
tions  of  extracting,  filling,  etc.,  while  in 
others  they  simply  assist.  Many  women 
prefer  one  of  their  own  sex  for  this  work, 
and  they  certainly  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  deal  with  children.  Their  influence. 


■When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
■When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
Wlien  she  had  Children,  she  gave  tlieai  Castoria, 


too,  is  said  to  be  excellent  upon  the  male 
patients,  always  called  the  greatest 
cowards  in  the  dental  chair,  they  seeming 
ashamed  to  manifest  so  much  cowardice 
when  a  woman  is  around.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  woman  should  not  make 
herself  a  place  in  this  profession  as  she 
has  in  many  others.  Her  delicacy  of 
touch,  quickness  of  perception,  and 
ability  to  quiet  and  soothe  the  human 
animal,  render  her  peculiarly  fltted  for 
the  practice  of  dentistry. 

t  t  t 

Mbs.  Elizabeth  Akebs  Allen,  who 
wrote  the  beautiful  song.  Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother,  has  written  another  song 
about  the  Old-Time-Up-and-Down  Churn. 
Many  a  weary  and  worn  farmer’s  wife, 
not  to  mention  many  farmers’  boys,  will 
appreciate  such  a  song. 

t  +  t 

Miss  Fbances  E.  Willabd  suggests  a 
Christian  theater,  one  conducted,  as  she 
says,  in  such  a  way  that  religious  papers 
could  advertise  and  recommend  it. 

t  +  t 

Lady  Bkookk  has  a  Shakespearean 
garden  at  Warwick  Castle,  containing 
nearly  every  flower  named  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works.  Ill 

Miss  Edith  Cakbington  has  written  a 
book  called  “Workers  Without  Wage,” 
dealing  with  all  kinds  of  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  the  earwig.  She  has  been  asked  by 
the  English  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  to  write  another 
book,  which  the  society  will  publish  offi¬ 
cially.  _ 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


PATTERNS  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  believe  the  ladies  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  will  appreciate  the  arrangement 
we  have  made  to  supply  them  with  pat¬ 
terns  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  nominal 
price  of  10  cents  a  pattern.  These  pat¬ 
terns  will  be  sent  only  to  members  of 
families  one  of  whom  is  a  subscriber  to 


4046. 


LADIES’  BASQUE. 

the  paper.  The  regular  price  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  is  from  25  to  35  cents.  Always  give 
correct  bust  measure  and  the  number  of 
the  pattern  wanted.  The  number  will 
always  be  given  under  the  illustration. 
Always  write  the  order  separate  from 
any  other  matter  and  enclose  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Full  instructions  accompany 
every  pattern.  Any  two  patterns  given 
old  subscribers  for  one  new  subscription. 

Ladies’  Coat  Basque  With  Vest. 

4046. 

Navy  blue  hopsacking,  with  vest  of 
white  corduroy,  was  chosen  for  this 
simply  stylish  basque.  It  is  a  notable 
favorite  for  early  spring  costumes,  as 
its  graceful  outlines  will  be  found  be¬ 
coming  to  both  youthful  and  matronly 
figures.  Vests  of  brocade  satin  and  silk 


are  attractively  combined  with  basques 
of  plain  woolen  texture,  and  the  early 
spring  novelties  will  make  up  charm¬ 
ingly  by  the  mode.  The  broad  reveres 
can  be  faced  to  match  the  vest,  or  else 
made  of  the  basque  material. 

This  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz  : 
32,  34,  3(5,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 
The  retail  price  of  this  pattern  is  30  cents. 


THE  QUERIST. 

Maple  Cream.— How  is  the  so-called 
maple  cream  (a  candy)  made  from  maple 
syrup  ?  c.  6.  w. 

Ans. — We  are  not  familiar  with  any 
maple  confection  of  this  name.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  of  which  we  know 
is  the  candy  made  when  sugaring  off  by 
boiling  the  syrup  until  it  forms  a  sort  of 
wax  when  cooled  in  water,  and  then 
spreading  it  on  snow.  The  Chief  Cook 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who 
can  throw  any  light  on  this  subject. 

Corned  Beef. — How  may  fresh  beef  be 
corned  so  as  to  keep  until  summer  ? 

D  8.  p. 

Ans  — There  is  often  trouble  in  corn¬ 
ing  beef  so  that  it  will  keep  after  the 
weather  becomes  warm.  The  following 
is  said  to  keep  it  for  years: 

For  each  100  pounds  of  beef  cut  into 
convenient  pieces,  take  half  a  peck  of 
coarse  salt,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt¬ 
peter,  the  same  weight  of  saleratus,  and 
a  quart  of  molasses,  or  two  pounds  of 
coarse  brown  sugar.  Mace,  cloves  and 
alspice  may  be  added  for  spiced  beef. 
Strew  some  of  the  salt  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pickle-tub  or  barrel;  then  put  in  a  layer 
of  meat,  strew  this  with  salt,  then  add 
another  layer  of  meat,  and  salt  and  meat 
alternately  until  all  is  used.  Let  it  re¬ 
main  one  night.  Dissolve  the  saleratus 
and  saltpeter  in  a  little  warm  water,  and 
add  it  to  the  molasses  or  sugar;  then  put 
it  over  the  meat,  add  water  enough  to 
cover,  lay  a  board  on  it  to  keep  it  under 
the  brine.  The  meat  is  fit  for  use  after 
10  days.  This  recipe  is  for  winter  beef. 
Rather  more  salt  may  be  used  in  warm 
weather.  Towards  spring  take  the  brine 
from  the  meat,  make  it  boiling  hot,  skim 
it  clear,  and  when  it  is  coded  return  it 
to  the  meat. 

It  is  said  that  beef  may  ‘be  corned  for 
immediate  use  very  quickly  by  laying  it 
on  sticks  over  a  tub  of  water  and  spread¬ 
ing  salt  over  it.  The  water  draws  the 
salt  through  the  meat,  corning  it  at  once. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Hukal  Nkw-Yorkkb. 


La  Grippe 


Distressing  Symptoms 

is  quickly 
cured 
by  taking 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


Farm  at  Auction  Sale. 

The  farm  of  160  acres,  254  miles  from  Waterloo, 
formerly  owned  by  James  Ilallsted,  at  Waterloo, 
N  Y..  will  be  sold  bv  auction  February  1,  1894.  First- 
class  buildings.  For  particulars  address 
FUEDEBICK  L  MANNING.  I  Executors, 

JAMES  C.  HALL8TED,  (  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  whlcb  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  G.  U.  Mason,  M.  it,,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  ‘ 


Your  dealer  in  lamp-chini- 
neys-what  does  he  get  for  you? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys  ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  nickel  more  for  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macuki  h  Co. 


_  True  economy 

O  doesn’t  buy  what  it 
O  doesn’t  need.  Indiges-Q 

§tion,  I)iliousness,Sick-0 
Headache,  do  not  Q 

need  a  dollar’s  worth  O 

8  of  doctor,  but  a  O 

quarter’s  worth  of  M 

Oi-fc - 1 - 

s 


(Worth  \ 
a  Guinea  I 
a  Box.  ' 


Price  25  cents.  (Tasleles.s) 

OOOOOOOOOO ‘ o 


No  local  dealer  can  compete  with  U9 


WALL 


in  variety  or  price,  onr 
new  designs  and  colorings 
aro  handsomer  this  year 
than  over  before. 


Our  ‘‘Guide  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 
In  Homo  Docoriillon,” 
mailed  Ireo  with  samples 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  .'ll)  percent,  on  o  very  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Noniattcr  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  piiekago  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  iu  each  town 
to  sell  from  samplo  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

i{o-8‘.2  vv'.  mill  8t.,  mo-ms  w.  mikiihom  hl, 

NEW  YOKK.  CHICAGO. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ingMAohlno,  with  a  complex  set  ofa^ 
taohments  and  guaranteed  for  10  j/ear$  Shipped  any* 
where  on  30  (fape’  trial.  No  moneu  roquirtd  in  ad^ 
vance.  7&,(X)0  now  in  uae.  World's  Kafr  Medal  awarded. 
But  from  factory,  sa?#  dealers*  and  agents'  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LAROK  FREE  CATALOUUB. 

Oiford  Hfg.  342  iVabash  Are.,  Chicago,  111 


POSITIVELY  PPEE. 

Our  New  OllGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  boecial  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

,  MMSI  and  eMM- 

'  Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  8ult. 

1  Organs  827.60.  IManos  81 75.00. 
I  aa-Wrlte  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK  ■%* 
rnftNIQU  9.  rn  «ASHINBTONaEWJCRICY. 

ILUliniOn  at  UU.  Eii.blliiiiii  IT  Tear. 


EO.  R.  HARDY, 


Abingdon,  III.,  Manufacturer  of 
Black  Cattle  Coats,  Bobes, 
Gloves,  eta.  Also' Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Bugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  Sea  Beal  Capes,  etc. 


Now  Sample  itylei  of  Envelope,  Silk 
13^7  Fringe  CARDS  SOKow  Songt,  10O 
Rich  and  Knovjokea,  1  pack  K«:ort  Cards,  1  park  Kua 
-  -  Cards.  1  pa,rk  Aonuaintance  Cards  and  Standard 

Beau  flatcui-rTALL  fur  3  cis.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OIIUX 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s®  r^rcTva., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Hlver,  with  terms  to  salt  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


iWeSellDIRSCIloFAUILISS 

aiANOs  organs 

r  $l&Oto  $l&00U$tt5  to$500. 

AUutelj  Feiftef 

iSent  for  trial '  in  your  ' 
own  home  before  you 
buy.  Local  Agents 
‘  must  sell  Inferior  Instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 

MAKOIIAL  a  smith  piano  C’O., 
zati  East  21st  Bt.,  N.Y. 


Farms  for  Sale. 


Farms,  both  Improved  and  unimproved.  In  well 
settled  localities  In  Minnesota,  within  from  25 
to  190  miles  of  Minneapolis  and  good  markets, 
for  sale  for  a  small  cash  payment,  and  balance, 
principal  and  interest,  may  De  paid  out  of  half 
the  crop  grown.  Several  of  these  farms  are  new 
land  and  In  the  heart  of  the  best  potato  region 
in  the  Northwest.  Address  A.  G.  WILCOX, 
No.  130  Temple  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


W  AUTCn — A  man  with  famllv  tollve  In  my  house 
nnillkll  and  work  for  me  Would  furnish  teams 
If  he  preferred  to  work  son  e  of  my  land.  Would 
hire  son.  If  old  etough.  bv  the  montn. 

U.  A.  OAPPKKT,  Taylorvllle.  111. 


HACHINKUY  MDd  BUPX'LUIB. 
UmilllNB  D.  G.  Trench  Oo.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
jramham,  i!Y.  Y  MvnMon  tM»  9»9»r, 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“  MAKE  EVERY  EDGE  CUT  ” 

Thk  people  wlio  complain  of  “hard 
times  ”  nowadays  are  mostly  folks  who 
are  not  carrying  out  the  above  advice. 
They  pay  out  money  or  time  to  keep 
various  edges  ground  and  sharpened  and 
then  let  them  lie  idle.  Either  that  or  they 
let  the  edges  get  dull,  rusty  and  nicked 
so  that  they  cannot  possibly  do  their 
share  of  the  cutting.  Have  you  not  no¬ 
ticed  that  those  who  give  favorable  re¬ 
ports  of  their  business  are  carrying  no 
dull  or  useless  edges  ?  We  heard  a  man 
claim  once  that  he  had  a  sure  plan  for 
turning  every  egg  into  a  chicken.  When 
asked  for  his  secret,  he  said  he  tested  the 
eggs  in  the  incubator.  Those  that  were 
fertile  would  hatch  if  proper  care  were 
given.  The  infertile  eggs  were  boiled 
and  fed  to  little  chicks — so  they  “  made 
chicken  ”  as  well  as  those  that  hatched. 
The  idea  is  that  the  successful  farmers 
are  those  who  throw  away  the  least  of 
their  produce  as  waste.  They  may  learn 
to  make  less  waste  in  the  first  place  or  to 
utilize  and  turn  into  a  cash  product  what 
others  would  throw  away. 

?  2  § 

Now,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  opposed  to  waste. 
We  believe  in  spending  money,  labor  and 
time  for  good  and  worthy  things,  but  it 
hurts  us  to  see  energy  and  cash  thrown 
away.  This  is  why  we  try  so  hard  to  ob- 

'n  the  practical  experience  of  people 
wa^o  have  turned  wastes  to  good  account. 
In  the  old  days  of  rich,  fat  lands  the  farm 
watchword  was  develop.  Now  it  is  utilize. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  kept  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession,  as  the  following  letter  will  show: 

I  like  your  paper  better  than  I  used  to  like  the  old 
BUBAL.  1  was  a  subscriber  to  the  old  Bubal  from 
1860  to  1873.  Inclusive.  I  can  see  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  In  the  make  up  of  the  paper  now  and  then.  1 
get  some  of  the  old  numbers  down  sometimes  and 
compare  them.  I  And  a  great  deal  In  Thb  B.  N.-V. 
that  Is  a  great  help  to  me  here  In  northern  Mlch'gan. 
This  country  will  be  beard  from  as  a  fruit  and  potato¬ 
growing  region.  A.  b.  gouchbb. 

The  “old  RuBAi.”was  a  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  its  time,  and  so  is  the  new 
one. 

To  show  you  that  it  is  not  all  senti- 
ment’about  this  work  of  The  R  N.-Y., 
we  ask  you  to  read  the  following  note  : 

The  Bubal  New-Vorkkb  Is,  I  believe,  the  best 
farm  paper  In  America,  and  1  must  have  It  If  It  cost 
$10  per  year.  It  has  put  hundreds  of  dollars  Into  my 
pocket  on  potatoes  alone;  1  am  conUdent  It  Is  the 
best  paper  on  potato  culture  In  existence,  and  up  to 
the  marc  on  all  other  farm  topics. 

Wellington  County,  Ont.  Samuel  huxlev. 

You  remember,  too,  what  Mr.  Bittner 
told  us  here  a  few  weeks  ago  ?  We  shall 
give  you  the  details  of  his  farming  next 
week.  g  g  g 

Now  while  it  is  well  to  avoid  wastes  in 
growing  crops  it  is  also  well  to  avoid  dull 
edges  in  buying  and  selling.  When  it 
comes  to  buying,  it  is  evident  that  you 
must  do  some  business  by  mail  with 
parties  not  personally  known  to  you. 
Now  read  this  little  extract  from  the 
Bangor  (Maine)  News : 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  wide-awake,  practical 
newspaper  llKe  The  Bubal  New-Yobkbb.  It  tells 
the  truth  frankly  and  exposes  fraud  boldly  without 
any  regard  as  to  how  the  advertisers  take  It.  It  Is  a 
farmers'  paper,  not  a  dream  book  ora  sheet  of  fairy 
tales.  Whenever  a  man  or  a  corporation  Is  detected 
in  Imposing  upon  the  farmers  by  alluring  “ads”  or 
bv  sending  out  Inferior  articles.  The  Bubal  New- 
Yorker  "jumps  upon  the  neck”  of  that  man  or  that 
corporation  with  vigor. 

While  some  of  our  readers  may  not  like 
the  slang  in  the  above,  all  will  admire  its 
sentiment.  No  paper  in  the  country  does 
more  to  show  up  the  frauds  than  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  last  few  issues  will  easily 
prove  what  we  are  doing  in  this  line. 
And  now  about  selling.  Every  careful 
farmer  has  something  on  his  place  that 
is  too  good  for  the  local  market.  By  that 
we  mean  to  say  that  to  dispose  of  that 
certain  article  for  anything  like  its  price, 
you  need  a  greater  audience  than  you 
can  obtain  by  a  bulletin  at  the  store  or 
an  “ad  ”  in  your  county  paper.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  gees  each  week  into  thousands  of 
homes  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  our 
readers  seem  to  have  a  little  money  to 
spend,  and  they  are  on  the  lookout  for 


bargains  all  the  time.  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain — one  with  the  money  and 
one  with  the  goods.  We  ask  you  to  make 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  part 
with  your  goods  for  what  they  are  worth. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! a 

[f  you  don't  see  whai  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Sage  AND  Mangolds.— I.  How  and  when  should 
sage  be  set?  Where  may  plants  or  seed  be  obtained? 
2.  Can  mangolds  be  sold  In  market?  If  so,  at  what 
price?  J.  H.  T. 

ANS.— 1.  The  seed  Is  sown  In  April  and  the  plants 
set  as  soon  as  large  enough.  In  the  market  gardens 
usually  as  a  second  crop  In  July,  on  rich,  well  pre¬ 
pared  land,  as  close  together  as  possible  and  leave 
room  for  working.  Seeds  may  be  obtained  of  most 
seedsmen.  2.  Not  to  any  extent.  A  few  might  be  In 
a  local  market,  but  not  In  New  York. 

Pbizetakbr  Onion  Seed.— Where  can  I  get  seed 
of  the  Prlzetaker  onion?  G.  h.  m 

ANS.— Of  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  Phlladelshla.  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  we  presume  of  most 
seedsmen  advertising  In  The  B.  N  -Y.  Send  for  their 
catalogues. 

Boup  IN  Fowls.— I  have  80  hens  in  three  different 
coops.  There  are  about  a  dozen  In  one  coop,  that  are 
blind  In  one  eye.  Their  heads  swell  and  two  are 
totally  blind.  What  Is  the  cause  and  a  remedy? 


ANS.— The  trouble  Is  roup.  The  hens  have  been 
exposed  to  dampness  or  draughts,  and  have  taken 
cold.  Put  them  Into  a  dry,  moderately  warm,  com¬ 
fortable  place  free  from  draughts.  Those  which  are 
blind  In  both  eyes  and  any  others  which  are  badly 
affected,  might  as  well  be  killed  at  once.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  doctor  them  unless  they  are  more  valuable 
than  common  stock.  Prevention  by  avoiding  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  is  better.  Anoint  the  heads  with  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  kerosene  oil,  giving  the  birds  a 
pill  of  the  same.  Pat  some  chlorate  of  potash  In  the 
drinking  water.  But  above  all  keep  them  warm,  dry 
and  out  of  draughts  or  cold  winds.  Feed  moderately 
on  a  variety  of  feeds. 

Clover  Seed  Quotations.- The  B.  N.-Y.  quotes 
clover  seed  at  $9  75  to  $10  15.  Is  that  by  the  bushel 
or  the  100  pounds?  c.  h.  a. 

Ans.— The  quotations  of  clover  and  Timothy  seed 
are  by  the  100  pounds. 

Pruning  Currants  and  Gooseberries.- How 
should  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  be  pruned? 
How  many  new  shoots  should  be  left  for  the  next 
crop?  At  what  time  should  the  work  be  done,  fall 
or  spring?  novice. 

Ohio. 

ANS  -Prune  spring  or  fall  as  most  convenient. 
Cut  out  all  old,  weak  wood,  bearing  In  mind  that  the 
fralt  Is  produced  on  wood  two  or  more  years  old,  and 
shorten  In  new  shoots.  The  bush  should  be  left  with 
a  moderately  open  head,  and  should  be  constantly 
renewed  oy  allowing  some  new  snoots  to  grow  each 
year,  and  cutting  out  those  whlcn  are  past  their  best 
bearing  Tne  nusnes  snould  be  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  and  well  manured. 

Growing  Onion  Sets.— How  are  onion  sets  grown? 
How  much  seed  ?  How  close  Ih  rows  ?  When  should 
they  be  sown  and  how  cultivated  ?  What  kind  of 
soli  Is  best  7  I.  p. 

Ohio. 

ANS  — Onion  sets  are  simply  small  onions  stunted 
by  thick  sowing  on  rather  poor  land.  The  soli  must 
be  well  prepared  as  earl}  In  spring  as  possible,  and 
the  seed  sown  thickly  In  rows  as  close  together  as 
will  allow  of  their  being  hoed,  say  9  or  10  Inches. 
Some  25  or  30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  required 
They  will  usually  be  ready  to  dig  In  August,  and 
should  not  exceed  one-half  Inch  In  d’ameter.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  growing  sets  are  given  in  Henderson’s  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Prout,  $2,  cloth.  Greloer’s  New  Onion  Cul¬ 
ture,  paper,  60  cents,  from  this  office,  v  ill  help  you 

IN  what  month,  and  what  day  of  the  month,  did 
Good  Friday  come  In  the  year  1811  ?  A.  H.  b. 

Ans.— According  to  our  computations,  it  came  on 
April  7. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 
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i-DCPtHiCf^&Cs. 

woRKSyALBm.Ny. 


Hard  Times  Meets  His  Match. 


Frightened  by  the  panic  he  was  making  a  mad 
rush  through  the  country,  sweeping  everything  be¬ 
fore  him  until  he  struck  "  our  fence.”  Being  built 
on  the  "give  and  take”  plan,  it  gave  a  little  (in  price), 
then  the  reaction  threw  H.  T.  clear  out  of  the  ring. 
Shipments  in  three  weeks,  liO  miles,  against  23 
miles  kame  time  last  year. 

PAQB  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


THE  HOOSIER 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov¬ 
elty  Co., 

ELKHART,  IND. 


■X'S  TTIT'-A.IN’TEID. 


LEARN  “ORGAN 

Clarke’s  New  Method  for 
Reed  Organs. 

The  most  popular  instruction 
book  for  the  organ  and  entirely 
dlstlnctfrom  any  previous  work 
by  the  same  author.  No  learner 
can  afford  to  be  without  this 
book.  It  contains  all  that  Is 
needed  to  make  a  most  compe¬ 
tent  player.  Price,  i»2.60. 

Emerson’s  New  Method 
for  Reed  Organs. 

Easy  and  progressive  lessons, 
scales  and  studies,  with  a  fine' 
collection  of  organ  music. 

Modern  School  lor  the  Organ. 

By  ZUNDEL.  In  three  parts 
Part  1,  Elementary  Cotstruc- 
tlon;  I’art  2,  Pedal  Playing; 
I’art  3.  Combination  of  Stops. 
This  “Senior  has  become  a 
standard  work  throughout  the 
country.  Price.  Wl.SO  per  pan; 
complete  in  one  volume,  1813. 

BELLAK’S  METHOD  FOR  THE  OR&AN. 

Paper.  75  cents;  boards,  #1.  Also  an  edition 
in  German. 

Winner’s  Eureka  Method. 

The  latest  Instruction  book.  Paper,  75  cents; 
beards.  SI. 


Any  book  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washing-ton  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Dltson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  ,T.  B.  Dltson  &  Co.,  Phlla. 


Do  you  get  one  or 
Iashtons*!  two  cents  a  pound 
less  than  the 
Highest  Price 
for  your  butter  ? 
Perhaps  the  trouble 
is  in  the  salt.  If  you 
use  impure  salt  you  cannot 
expect  to  have  pure  butter. 

Ashton’s  Salt 


is  the  purest  in  the  world 
and  preserves  the  fresh  flavor 
and  sweetness  of  your  butter. 
It  will  help  you  get  the  top 
price. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 

29  Broad'way,  New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

CONTAINING 

THB  EQUIVALENT  OF  NBABLY 

20  /oOF  AMMONIA 

IS  THE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 
KNOWN. 

800,000  TONS  used  annually  in  Europe. 
SEND  FOB 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLETS 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

For  Bale  in  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO., 

Hanover  Square,  New  York. 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


CANADA 

UNLKACHED 

HABDWOOD 


ASHES. 


For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


White 
SCHONEN 


These  oats  have  been  tested  with 
40  varieties  at  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Prof.  W.  A 
Henry  recommends  them  as  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others  for  produc- 
OijfQ  tlveness,  thin  bull,  stiff  straw, 

etc.  Thoroughbred  Seed  Corn, 
Including  Albert’s  Imoroveo  Yellow  Dent,  Vander- 
hoof’s  White  Ivory  Dent,  California  Yellow  Dent, 
and  others.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  circulars. 
Address  J.  L.  ALHEKT,  Freedom,  Hi. 


CD  cell  All  B^O^bb).  Hickory  King  and  Earlv 
r  n  E  t  HI  M  H  Mastodon  selected  Seed  Corn,  $1.2o  19 
nfkyavnrQ  bush.  Barpee's  Bush  Lima  Beans, 
r  U  I  A  I  UC9  genuine,  60c.  ^  quart,  postpaid.  Casb 
with  order.  New  crop  Delaware  grown  Ciimson 
Clover  seed,  ready  June  25. 

K.  H.  FACKAKIJ,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del 


■  I#  I  Having  a  surplus  of  the  fol- 

I  Hill  I  lowing  stock.  I  offer  It  at  these 
I  I  I  I  I  lA  ■  very  low  prices  ;  Concord 
Lw  I \  I  Grape  Vine,  $1  per  1.000;  Idaho 

Pear,  14  cents  eacn;  Victor  Hugo  Strawberry,  $4  per 
l,0t0:  WarUeld.  Crescent.  Pearl,  $2.  No  charge  for 
packing.  C.  W.  HOAG,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


m  l||Trn  An  Improved  Trenching  Spade  or  Im- 
IIAN  I  I  11  to  extract  turf  under  water 

II  Nil  I  LU  In  square  unliurm  cakes. 

L.  H.  DALOZ,  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester.  Mass. 


MATURE’S  OWM  rEBTlUIZEB. 

CANADA  m  ■  ■  mm 

UNLHACHED  ■■■  ■■ 

HABDWOOD  I  I  IhI 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THB  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


SB  IP  YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

To  the  old,  reliable  Commission  House, 
(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

S.  H.  cAs  E.  H.  T'H.OJST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Beferences:  The  Bubal  New- Yorker,  or 
Irving  National  Bank. 


nfiTATflCC  Jackson  Northern  Grown  Seed 
lU  IMi  UkO  Potatoes,  2,50  buebels.  15  va¬ 
rieties.  Prices  low.  EstabllthPd  1890.  flicular  free. 
Write  for  It.  C.  H.  JACKSON.  Miuon,  Vt. 


WANTED,- Eggs  for  Sitting  Of  Blue  Andalu¬ 
sians  and  of  a  bardy  white  breea ;  bavlcg  size, 
little  or  no  comb,  mellow  skin  and  featoerl*  s.  yeiiow 
legs.  L.  U.  DALOZ,  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass 


Send  six  cents  for  sample  copy;  the  nK'W 
magazine  of  Its  kind,  to 

POULTHY  MONTHLY.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES  si. 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 
NONE  CHBAPEK.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  Norm  Co.llns,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  ADA  DEC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  U  lllir  CO  alogne.  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 


BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 

Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 

,.  hree  Days’ Trial,  Cat. 
^&l(X)0rec.  free.  H.  L. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  Hich  St..  DeKalb.  III. 


>OOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

YES 


THERE  *1 
MOf^EY 


WHO  MAKE  THE 

.c^^^MOST  MONEY 

'use  the  latest  and  most? 

jlMPROVED  MACHINERY! 

\jUST5END  rOQ  OUQ  C/PCULAR  OF 

CLARK’S 

HARROW 

SAND  5EE  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

that!s  what  couhts 

^TfiE  CUTAW^ lAR^W 

HIQOANUM,  CONN. 


BEST  LINE 


CHICAGO  AND  STLOUIS 

TO 

KANSAS  Gin 

TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


rmcH  CLASS  seeds.^ 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


Parsnips,  per  Obi .  . . 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  banches . 

SolascD,  per  bbl . 

Sqnash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  ... 

etrlDft  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate . 

Tomatoes,  Fla  ,  per  crate . 

Tnrnlps,  Jersev  and  L.  I.  Bossla  cer  bbl 


MAULE’S 


MARKETS 


Small  Fruits,  Flowering 
i^iants,  Hulbs,  Fruit  Trees, 
etc.,  have  a  national  reputation  unsur¬ 
passed  and  unsurpassable.  \Vc  now 
liavc  more  tliaii  a>J(;,000  cuHtoniors. 
Our  postage  hills  for  the  last  three 
years  exceeded  $75,000.  These  two 
facts  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  size  of 
our  business.  Our  new  Seed  Book,  con¬ 
taining  593  illustrations,  is  mailed  free  to 
intending  buyers,  to  others  on  receipt  of 
five  2-cent  stamps,  which  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  lialf  its  cost.  No  progressive  gar¬ 
dener,  these  hard  times,  can  afT'ord  to 
place  liis  order  before  examining  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

I7H  FILBERT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOTTHB. 

Oreatcery.  State,  fall  made,  perib  ..  . 
Pennsylvania,  fresh  extras,  per  lb 

Seconds  to  firsts  . 

Bledn  and  other  VFestern,  extras... 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tabs,  extras _ 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tabs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  factory,  firkins,  held . 

Tabs,  held . 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 

Tubs,  current  make,  first. . .  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh . 


.18  022 
.25k®!ii> 
.18  @20 
.25^326 
.28  @21 
.10  @22 
.17  @18 
.21  @- 
.20  @21 
.18  01» 
.20  @— 
.18  @19 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Uose  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler,  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Enelnes, 
Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye  Iron  Fencing. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO  ,  SPRINGFIELD,  OUIO. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES, 


Good  veal  calves  are  not  over  plenty. 

Limed  or  Icehouse  eggs  are  p:or  property  this  year. 

Danish  cabbages  are  selling  very  slowly  at  lower 
prices. 

Live  pigeons  have  been  accumulating  and  trade 
Is  dull. 

Some  very  choice  cabbages  have  been  received 
from  Floilda. 

Hares  from  N.iva  Scotia  have  teen  selling  as  low 
as  cO  cents  per  pair. 

Hothouse  lettuce  from  Savannah  has  been  in  mar¬ 
ket  during  ihe  week. 

The  first  potatoes  of  the  season  from  Havana,  63 
barrels,  came  In  Tuesday. 

Apple  prices  are  bigh  and  receipts  small,  but  the 
high  price  limits  the  demand. 

Arrivals  of  oraeges  have  been  very  heavy,  and  the 
quality  of  many  of  thsm  poor. 

A  dealer  who  Imports  Easter  lilies  from  Bermuda 
reports  orders  already  received. 

The  unseasonable  weather  hurts  trade  In  many 
lines,  and  upsets  things  generally. 

Asparagus  has  been  received  in  small  lota  from 
California,  but  of  poor  quality,  and  low  prices  were 
realized. 

A  single  steamer  arrlylngearly  In  the  week  brought 
18.812  sacks  of  Scotch  potatoes,  the  largest  cargo  of 
the  season. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  that  a  consignment 
of  apples  Is  on  the  way  from  France,  where  the  errp 
was  good  last  year. 

On  Monday,  choice  Western  turkeys  sold  alive  for 
51^  to  6  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  price  In  many 
years.  The  market  has  been  very  weak,  choice,  dry 
picked  selling  for  9  to  10  cents. 

According  to  the  London  Times,  the  area  in  Great 
Britain  devoted  to  wheat  was  1.798.869  acres;  to  bar- 
ley,  2,2.'>1,.9L  and  to  oats,  4,43.‘).9l4.  The  wheat  crop 
Is  estimated  at  45,429,407  bushels.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  were  2,079,537  horses  In  Great  Britain, 
11,207,554  head  of  cattle.  31,774,824  sheep  and  3.278,030 
pigs. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  In  session  at 
Harrisburg.  The  secretary  reports  Increased  attend¬ 
ance  and  greater  Interest  In  the  meetings  of  the 
farmers'  Insltiutes.  Much  Is  also  being  accompl'shed 
In  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
among  cattle.  The  report  of  Dairy  Commissioner 
Reeder  shows  the  utter  Inability  of  the  department 
to  attempt  the  prohibition  of  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine  without  funds.  Otllcers  for  1894, 
Gov.  Pattlson  being  president,  ex-otliclo;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  N.  B.  Crltchlleld,  Somerset  County;  Dr.  J. 
P.  Edge,  Chester  County;  James  McCracken,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County;  secretary,  Thomas  J.  Edge. 
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CHHE8B— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cri  ^m,  fancy,  fall  made.  1B^@  11 

Full  cream,  I’ge,  ool’d,  fancy,  Oct . U^@11H 

Full  cream,  largo,  colored,  choice . lOl^®  11 

Full  cream,  largo,  colored,  good . 10  @  10>< 

Pull  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . —  @  — 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . —  ®  — 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  good . —  @  — 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12!^@  12H 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . 12  @  12;.^ 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . llbi®  IlHi 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9  @10 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8^@  9»4 

Skims,  fine .  8  @ 

Skims,  good .  5^@  7^ 

Skims  poor  .  2  @  4 

Penn ,  skims .  2  @  — 

BGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  18  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  .t  Ponn.  fresh  gathered .  17h@  — 

Md.  &  Washington.  D  C .  ]7'4@  — 

Western,  freso  gathered,  average  best..  HH®  — 

Fresh  gathered,  lair  to  gcol .  16  ® 

Seconds,  per  case . 100  m2  EO 

Tenn.  and  Kv.  fresh  co’Iectlons,  choice  .17@  — 
Other  S’n,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  15  0  6 

FRUITS— GRBBN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  50@  6  00 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  50@  5  5J 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  4  0J@  5  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  000  5  CO 

Spltzenourg.  per  bbl .  4  50a  6  60 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  6  50@  7  (0 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  6  00  @  6  CO 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  60 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Jersev,  per  crate .  1  250  1  65 

Grapes.  W’n  N.Y..  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  80  14 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  1  500  3  00 

I.,emons.  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00@  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  1  750  2  00 

Russets  fancy,  per  box.  .  1  6C@  1  87 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  1  250  I  60 

Russets,  fair  to  oilme.  per  box .  1  I2@  1  37 

Largs,  coarse  rnd  poor,  per  box .  600  1  CO 

Tangerines,  per  box .  2  000  3  60 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  000  2  50 

POTATOBS. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  A  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbL2  ?5@2  76 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  0006  (0 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  (0@4  00 

L.  L,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  0002  26 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  6201  75 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2501  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  75@2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  62@1  75 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  180  lbs . 1  2501  50 

Canada  Rose  end  Hebron,  per  180  lbs..  .2  00®  — 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  600?  OJ 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

sack . 1  70@1  90 

German,  per  168-Ib  bag . 1  2501  76 

Sweet,  Hitra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.. ..2  75@3  75 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  25@2  75 

POULTRY— LI  VB. 

Daoks,  local,  per  pair .  70  0  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  0  80 

Sontbem,  per  pair .  63  0  65 

Fowls,  local,  per  Ib .  91^0  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9!40  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  9  0  9}j 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  0  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1 12  0t  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  01  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  0  40 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  5t4@  6 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  7!i@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  7>4@  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  7H 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  1b .  6  0  7 

DRB33BD  DRY-PACKBD. 

Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del.,  good  to  fancy .  9  0  10 

N.  Ohio  A  Mtcb.,  prime,  scalded .  9  0  9^ 

Other  Western,  scalded,  prime .  9  0  9>4 

Western  dry-plcxed,  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  a  6 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy .  9  @  lo 

Chickens.  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime _  9  @  11 

Philadelphia. large .  12  @  13 

Plilla.,  medium  and  mixed  weights..  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime .  8h@  9 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich  ,  scalded  . .  8!i@  9 

Other  Western,  prime .  8  0  8^ 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  @  7 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  9  0  10 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  0  9 

Western,  prime . .•...  8  0  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  @  7 

Capons  Phila..  large .  14  0  15 

Mixed  weights . 12}<®  13 

Small  anu  slips .  H  @  12 

Md.  and  W  n,  large .  13  0  — 

Small  and  slips .  11  q  12 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Ducks.  Jersev  and  near-by,  prime .  12  0  16 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  12  @  14 

Western,  fair  to  prime .  10  @  12 

Geese.  Md  and  Del.,  choice .  11  @13 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

perib .  6  0  9 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 3  25  @3  60 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  75  0  2  00 

VBGBTAB1H8 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  60  12 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75@1  OO 

Florida,  per  crate .  754il  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  ItO  bunches5  0007  00 

Cabbage,  per  lOO . 3  0'i@5  00 

Danish,  per  100.  .  . 8  0609  00 

Carrots,  wasned,  per  barrel .  75@i  50 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0005  00 

California,  per  case . 3  00<i3  lO 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen .  400  75 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  15@  40 

Chicory.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  C034  10 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 2  0004  00 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  obi . 4  0008  CO 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket .  .  -0  - 

Florida,  per  crate . 3  000  6  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl  ..  .  400  60 

Lettuce.  Sav.  hothouse,  per  bbl . 3  0004  00 

Boston,  per  aoz .  500  75 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  DbJ . 1  5'@1  62 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  5001  62 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  £001  75 

Connecticut,  wnite,  per  bbl . 2  CO03  50 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  E0@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  2601  62 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  0003  00 

Bermuda, -perrerate . 1  7502  fO 

Havana,  perforate . 1  7502  00 


Every  Farmer 

and  fruit  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents. 
Catalogue  lor  2c. 
stamp. 

Columbiana  I’ump  •  o.,10  U.  H.  St ,  Columbiana, O 


PUMPS 


POW 


and  the  money  comes.  BEST  general 
purpose  variety  in  America.  White,  thin  7  I 
hull,  short  stiff  straw;  very  early.  Thlr-  /  'Crfjs 
teen  acres  yielded  91)^  busho's;  four/ 
acres  lOlH  bushe  s  and  17  acres  yielded  l  . 

94  bushels  per  acre  2,C00  oushols  were 
sold  last  year,  and  }.500  returnrd  after  I 
was  sold  out.  Price,  per  bushel,  75c  ;  tf  ^ 
live  bushels,  70c.  per  bushel;  ten  bushels.  J  ^ 
t5c.  per  bushel,  sacks  tree.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  tree.  KDWAKD  F.  HlltIti.E, 
Uoneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Seedgrower 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


POSTON  .nd  NEW  YORK. 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  Specialties  :  Onion  Seed  and  Sets;  Alfalfa; 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  lor  Nurseries 
and  q'lmucr  Claims  Have  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Laythyrus  Sllvestris  (Flat  Pea)  the  new  Forage  plant_ 
New  Catalog;ue  mailed  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  B&RTELDES  &  GO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


I  f  1  I  will  send  5  pkts.  either  Flower  ? 
I  I  J  or  Veiretable  seed  and  a  copy  of  » 
^  M  Tweed’s  /^ced  Atvnaiiac«  or  will  ^ 

rcMXc  send  Almanne  Free.  I^st  book  IT 
%  II.  K.  Tweed,  IMpIcy,  Ohio.  ^ 


A  Perfect  Wonder.  The  Best  Tomato 

in  the  World  and  just  what  cverjUDne  wants.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  early,  bears  aljundantly  of  the  finest  flavored, 
hrijjht  red  tomatoes  and  is  dlullnKuiKhod  from  nil  otlient 
by  tree  form,  standinjf  erect  and  rcfiuirin^  no  support 
at  all.  No  one  who  has  a  garden  should  be  without  iU 

MAY’S  PEERLESS  CUCUMBER 

A  Superb  Variety  of  the  finest  (juality.  linormously 
productive.  Grows  about  tea  inches  long,  and  is  uii- 
etiualcd  for  slicing. 

OUR  FAMOUS  PRIZE  LETTUCE 

U  bouts  fhom  ull.  Very  crisp  and  tender.  Stands  a 
long  time  before  running  to  seed. 

e^^-We  will  send  postyiaifl,  a  packet  each  of  F.xtia  Farly 
Tree  Tomato,  Teerlcss  Cucumber,  Prize  Lettuce, 
May’s  25c.  Certificate,  and  our  Illustrated  bargain  Cata¬ 
logue  (worth  dollars  to  every  buyer)  of  Seeds,  l^ruits  and 
Plants,  containing  Clolorcd  Plates,  painted  from  nature, 
and  thousands  of  illustrauons.  all  for  only  loc. 


Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bulbs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

WM«  Cr  BKCKCRT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Wf  Wf  rr  mill  Largest,  handsomest  and 
nnest  davored  Reach  In 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particnlsrs. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THl  RUBAL. 


Six  new  Strawberry  Plants,  and  our  1894 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  addressing 

NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  Y. 


PI  AIITC  Strawberry,W|pnr  CC  Apple, 
LANTb  Blackberry,  I  WttS  pLr, 
^  u  I  Peach, Chestnut 

Currants,  Gooseberry,  ■  walnut.  Send 
Asparagus,  Grapes.  B  for  Catalogue. 

,T.  S.  COLiLiINS’  SON",  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 


■  To  every  person  sending 

IOC.  for  the  alwve  Tomato  Collection  and 
^  giving  us  die  nanu  s  and  addresses  of  three  or  more^ 
of  their  friends  who  purchase  Seeds,  Plants  or  Fruits,  )ve 
will  add,  free,  one  packet  ot  Mammoth  Tomato,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  i.(  enormous  size,  often  weighing  ^  lbs.  each. 

This  It  the  mttst  libernl  offer  ever  mafir  ly  a  reliable 
SeedMman,  and  no  uneshuultl  full  to  take  advuntui^e  of  U. 

MAY  &  CO.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


to  pass  us  by.  If  you  aro  looking  for  reliable 


Seed  Potatoes 


OTD  A  Ilf  D  Ell  n  If  a  specialty. 

o  I  nAWDtKKYirgroVaVTet^^^^^^ 

— — i^— mSend  postal  for 
elegant  Price  List.  8LAYMAKBR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  clrcnlars. 

WM  8.  SWEET  &  SON.  Providence,  U.  I. 


CTDtU/DrDDV  Dl  AUTO  newer  and  stand- 
U  I  llfllf  Dunn  I  r  LQH  I  0  ard  varieties  at  $1.75 
to  $  '.50  per  M.:  also  best  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants  at  $i  to  $6  per  M.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN.  Bridgman,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


^  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  ^ 
OVines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

||C  All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

^Ar||JDQr|  I  Strawberry.  New  Fruit*  a  specialty. 
mDiiLLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List /r««. 

^  E.  W.  K.E1D,  BAlDGEPOltT,  OHIO. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  “Purity  .vitality  and  Perfection  of  Grain:  Both 


CLOVER  and  timothy  seed 


The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CLOSEST  PRICKS.  SAMPLES  FREE. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

EXPANSIVE  I  DOUBLE  I  THOUSANDS 
BUCKETS.  I  ACTINQ.  I  IN  USE. 

Largest  Pump  and  Hay  Tool 
Works  in  The  U.  S.  i 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Write  for  Particulars.  Prices,  etc. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  i 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


Ashland.  O, 


including  every  standard^ variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts, 
We  Mail  it  FREE.-/K3 


Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LkROY  salt  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


60,000 

pakl.ror  ^  ,  -IN  USE- 

AUTOMATIC  MIXER.  BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
A  valuable  illu.s.  Book  (worth  $5.00)  given  to  each 
purcbftser.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  .Vloiiey  Refunded.  Ulus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  ha.s  already  sold 
over  2,000,  For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 

P. C. LEWIS  WIFG. CO.  cXT'SkilIsTy. 


7  SPRAY  PUMP 


nett  stump  Puller. 
Rlngtown,  Pa. 


MAKES  3  COMPLETE 


I T  A  T  F  Q  from  Northern  Michigan, 
^  ~  ^  In  barrel.lsack  or  car 

B'or  Seed  or  Table  Use.  Aadreas 

J.  M.  HALSTEAD,  Bay.Clty,  Mich. 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 
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Fanners'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Rye  and  Its  Addition  to  the  Soil. 

C.  S,,  Ore  Bank.  Va. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
asks:  “What  does  rye  add  to  the  soil  that 
makes  it  better  able  to  bear  a  crop?”  I 
don’t  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  have 
asked  that  question.  What  does  culti¬ 
vation  add  to  the  soil?  A  better  simile 
would  be:  What  does  a  cow  add  to  a  calf? 
Food  that  would  kill  the  calf  the  first 
week  of  its  existence  she  concentrates 
into  milk  and  the  more  the  calf  gets  of 
this  in  its  early  days  the  sooner  and  the 
better  it  will  be  able  to  scuffle  for  itself. 
Now,  some  of  the  things  that  rye  does 
are  these:  Like  cultivation,  it  improves 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  It 
gives  the  land  a  rest  in  the  sense  that  no 
fertility  is  carted  away,  with  this  advant¬ 
age  over  the  bare  ground  that  it  forms  a 
mulch,  preventing  loss  of  fertility  by 
washing  rains  and  evaporation,  while  its 
roots  capture  fertility  that  would  other¬ 
wise  leach  into  lower  strata.  Other  fer¬ 
tility  it  concentrates.  It  adds  exactly 
the  amount  it  saves.  It  is  beneficial  in 
that  it  affords  to  the  succeeding  young 
plant  concentrated  food  that  is  very 
readily  assimilable,  giving  it  size  and 
vigor  that  will  enable  the  plant  to  hustle 
for  itself  as  it  grows  older.  Let  the  dis¬ 
appointed  ones  broadcast  a  little  lime 
before  plowing  under  and  mark  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Various  plants  are  better  than 
rye  for  the  intended  purpose.  Electric 
lights  are  better  than  kerosene  lamps. 
Not  all  farmers,  by  a  great  majority,  can 
enjoy  the  former.  Not  all,  or  any  at  all 
times,  can  get  the  benefit  of  these  better 
plants,  so  they  must  make  the  best  of 
what  they  can  use.  The  trouble  with 
most  green  manurers  is  that  the  expecta¬ 
tions  are  greater  than  the  means  justify. 
My  plan  would  be  to  raise  rye  during  the 
colder  months.  In  May  lime  and  plow 
under.  Early^n  June  sow  peas.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  plow  under,  harrow  once,  broad¬ 
cast  a  few  hundred  pounds  each  cf  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  bone  meal  and  harrow 
in.  As  soon  as  dry  enough  after  the  first 
shower  sow  not  over  one  bushel  of  wheat, 
and  the  first  week  of  March,  regardless 
of  the  thermometer,  sow  clover. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  asked  the  question  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  out  just  such  an  answer. 
Many  farmers  expect  too  much  of  rye  and 
are  disappointed. 

Buying:  at  Wholesale  Ag:ala. 

Fred  Grundy,  III. — On  page  847,  L. 
B.  Pierce  says  that  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
write  generalities;  then  tells  what  he 
knows  about  prices  in  his  locality,  and 
from  them  tries  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  in  small  quantities  at  retail 
than  in  round  lots  at  first  hands.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Thti  Rural 
New  Yorker,  if  I  have  read  it  aright; 
and  also  contrary  to  all  of  Tiy  experience 
in  the  matter. 

Prices  of  all  the  leading  staple  articles 
like  sugars,  coffees,  etc.,  fiuctuate,  but  I 
will  give  them  as  they  are  just  now. 
Granulated  sugar  retails  here  at6J^  cents 
per  pound.  It  can  be  had  in  sacks  of  100 
pounds  in  Chicago  at  five  cents  per  pound. 
Browned  coffees  in  one-pound  packages 
sell  here  at  30  cents  per  pound.  In 
Chicago  26M  cents  per  pound.  To  be 
sure  the  home  groceryman  will  grind  it 
if  so  desired,  but  what  sensible  cook  ever 
grinds  coffee  more  than  10  minutes  be¬ 
fore  using?  A  first-class  “Arcade”  coffee 
mill  that  will  last  15  years  or  more  can 
be  bought  for  35  cents.  Superfine  Oolong 
tea  costs  here  50  cents  per  pound.  Qdite 
as  good  an  article  can  be  bought  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  wire  10-pound  caddies  for  33  cents 
per  pound.  The  best  baking  powder  sells 
here  at  50  cents  per  pound.  In  Chicago 
35  cents.  Best  black  pepper  here  30  cents 
per  pound.  In  Chicago,  six-pound  tins, 
]8  cents  per  pound.  And  there  is  about 
the  same  difference  in  other  spices. 
Freight,  first-class,  from  Chicago  to  this 
place  is  47  cents  per  100  pounds.  Kero¬ 
sene  costs  here  15  cents  per  gallon.  By 
the  barrel  in  Chicago  eight  cents,  but  it 
can*  be  bought  nearer-at  about  the  same 


price.  A  tank  to  hold  one  barrel,  made 
of  best  galvanized  iron  with  wood  rein¬ 
forced  bottom,  tin  hood,  steady  stream 
pump  for  pumping  from  barrel  into  tank 
and  out  again,  all  complete,  $5,  and  it 
will  last  almost  a  lifetime  if  boused. 
Many  families  now  use  oil  stoves  and  im¬ 
proved  lamps,  and  burn  two  to  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  per  week.  With  these  the 
difference  in  prices  noted  above  amounts 
to  something  in  a  year. 

There  is  little  chance  to  save  anything 
on  fiour  here,  except  the  mere  cost  of 
sacks.  We  export  fiour  from  this  place 
to  Europe.  In  August  and  September 
coal  can  be  bought  here,  dry,  and  in  good 
order,  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than,  at 
any  other  time  of  year.  And  I  find  it  is 
the  same  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  West. 
This  year  the  price  was  eight  cents  per 
bushel  in  hundred  bushel  lots.  Half  a 
cent  higher  for  less.  During  those  two 
months  our  roads  are  almost  invariably 
good,  and  a  team  can  easily  haul  a  load 
of  40  or  50  bushels.  When  the  roads 
break  up,  as  they  often  do  in  October,  20 
bushels  is  a  big  load  for  any  team.  Sen¬ 
sible  farmers  buy  a  year’s  supply  of  coal 
and  haul  it  when  the  job  is  merely  light 
exercise.  Clodhoppers  buy  it  just  when 
they  must  have  it,  pay  higher  prices,  and 
take  four  horses  to  haul  15  bushels.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  is  no  great  fortune 
in  buying  at  wholesale  and  in  round  lots, 
but  I  was  always  taught  that  a  penny 
saved  was  one  earned.  If  a  man  save  §15  to 
§50  a  year  by  buying  at  wholesale  he  just 
simply  earns  that  much,  and  nobody  has 
any  good  reason  for  howling  if  he  get 
rich. 


HOW  A  BABY  WAS  SAVED. 


AN  INTERESTING  STORY  FOR  PARENTS 


A  Child  That  Was  Born  with  a  Terrible 
Affliction  —  Pronounced  Incurable  by 
the  Leading  Physicians  of  Hahnemann 
College — Saved  by  a  Miracle. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ] 

From  time  to  time  there  have  appeared 
in  the  leading  and  most  reputable  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  marvelous  accounts 
of  many  wonderful  cures  that  have  been 
affected  by  a  medicine  called  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  These 
statements  have  been  made  by  some  of 
the  best  known  men  in  business  circles, 
church  circles,  and  have  been  backed  up 
by  their  affidavits.  The  Inquirer  is 
pleased  to  add  another  to  the  list,  and 
gives  the  story  below,  properly  vouched 
for. 

Little  Ettie  Moncrieff  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Moncrieff,  who  resides 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Meek,  at  748 
Wharton  Street,  which  is  a  neat  little 
bakery.  The  reporter  found  Mrs.  Meek 
herself  behind  the  counter  and  she  said  : 

“  My  sister’s  daughter,  who  is  now  a 
year  old,  was  afflicted  from  her  birth 
with  a  spinal  affection,  and  the  doctor 
who  attended  her  said  she  could  not  live. 
We  had  two  other  doctors  to  attend  her. 
They  also  said  she  could  not  live.  Final¬ 
ly  I  took  her  to  the  Hahnemann  College 
That  was  four  months  ago,  when  sne 
was  eight  months  old.  The  examination 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  a  rocm  full 
of  physicians  and  students.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  lectured  on  her  case,  saying  it  was  a 
very  rare  one,  and  that  in  such  cases  there 
was  seldom  a  recovery.  It  was,  he  re¬ 
marked,  the  most  peculiar  case  that  was 
ev(  r  brought  to  his  attention. 

“I  brought  tne  child  home  imme¬ 
diately,  believing,  as  the  Professor  and 
the  others  had  said,  that  she  couldn't 
live.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  we  thought 
she  was  entirely  gone  She  was  un¬ 
conscious,  with  scarcely  perceptible 
pulse  or  breath.  Several  times  she  was 
in  an  almost  equally  helpless  condition 
and  we  looked  for  her  death  hourly. 

“  Then  I  called  to  mind  how  Dr.  Will¬ 
iams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  had  once 
cured  me  of  the  after-effects  of  the 
grippe,  and  the  miraculous  recoveries  I 
had  heard  of  and  read  about  of  p?ople 
cured  from  paralysis  in  various  stages, 
and  even  from  physic  il  deformities.  I 
told  my  sister  that  since  all  the  doctors 
had  abandoned  the  child,  acdshe  seemed 
to  have  no  chance  for  life,  it  could  cer¬ 
tainly  do  no  harm  to  try  the  Pink  Pills 
to  see  if  they  could  possibly  repeat  their 
other  wonderful  cures.  She  couldn’t 
move  at  that  time,  both  her  arms  and 
legs  being  affected.  But  we  began  that 
very  night  giving  her  the  Pink  Pills,  let¬ 
ting  her  have  one  pellet  a  day  divided 
into  three,  parts.  On  the  third  day  we 


could  see  that  she  was  improving.  Be¬ 
fore  that  it  was  hard  to  get  her  to  take 
food.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  we  saw 
great  improvement  in  her.  We  continued 
giving  her  the  pills  more  than  a  month. 
After  we  ceased  giving  her  the  Pink 
Pills,  however,  she  seemed  a  little  less 
happy  and  healthy,  and  we  soon  began 
using  them  again.  Now  she  is  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  beautiful  child  in  splendid  health. 
She  has  entirely  recovered  from  her 
spinal  and  other  troubles.  She  sleeps 
well  and  takes  her  food  we'!.  For  a  child 
of  her  age  she  seems  to  be  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  could  be  expected.  When  we 
hold  her  by  the  arm  or  she  is  at  our 
knees  she  can  stand,  and  for  a  child  who 
was  once  deprived  of  all  power  of  spine, 
arms  and  legs,  this  seems  wonderful. 
We  cannot  have  the  slightest  doubt  now 
that  she  will  grow  up  a  strong,  healthy 
child.” 

Mrs.  Meek  made  the  following  affidavit 
to  the  above : 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
sixth  day  of  May,  A  D.  1893. 

James  F.  Rooney, 

[seal  ]  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  not  a  patent 
medicine  in  the  sense  that  name  implies. 
They  were  first  compounded  as  a  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  used  as  such  in  general  practice 
by  an  eminent  physician.  So  great  was 
their  efficacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Will¬ 
iams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold 
in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by  the  dozen 
or  hundred,  and  the  public  are  cautioned 
against  numerous  imitations  sold  in  this 
shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
§2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Meli- 
cine  Co  ,  from  either  address.  The  price 
at  which  these  pills  are  sold  makes  a 
course  of  treatment  inexpensive  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  remedies  or  medical 
treatment, — Adv. 


jsstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  pssr 

K.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 


A  good  t  jing  that's 

WANTED 


what 

everybody 

wants. 


If  YOU  want  a  good  thing  and  know  It  when  you 
see  It,  write  for  information  and  prices  on  the  Key¬ 
stone  Fence.  I  want  a  good  man  for  an  agent  in 
each  county.  E.  U.  SMITH.  General  Agent  for  New 
Jersey.  Lock  Box  122,  Salem,  N.  J. 


LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 

ParLs-Crcen  or  Dry  Powder  Cun. 


Distributes  Parle-green,  London-purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  in  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  of  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  using 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-green. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  is  lorced 
through  the  tube.  It  is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  J7.00;  allowance  for  expressage.  Send 
for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO..  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co. 


-SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,- 

RECEIVE  FROM  THE 


World’s  Columbian  Exposition 

7-AWARDS-7 

The  Larffest  Kumher  Conferred  upon  any  Vlow  Manufacturer, 


Level  Land  Plows, 
Hill-Side  Plows, 
Sulky  Plows 
Gang  Plows, 
Contractors’  Plows, 


Hand  Cultivators, 

Riding  Cutivators, 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 

Horse  Hay  Forks  and  Carriers, 
Road  Scrapers. 


Age  nts  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 


SMALLEY  and  Battle  Creek 


Wood  Sawing 
Machines. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  these  goods  ever  manufactured  in  the  worhi. 


cutting  a  1 0  Inch 
f«tlck  14  feet 
long,  showing 
coil  spring  bolding 
feed  frame  in 
positiun. 


Smalley  Eleo- 
trio  PoleSaw  Ma¬ 
chine.  The  only 
Perfect  Pole  Saw 
Lever  made. Works 
equally  well,  ad¬ 
apted  for  Cord  Wood  or  Short  Timber. 


Tliey  include  Self  and  Hand  Feed  Drag 
Saws— Siiiiilley  Chiiiii]>i<>ii  and  Elec¬ 
tric:  Kattle  Creek  Nus.  J,  'Z,  3,  5 
and  ‘‘Little  All  Kiglit.”  Circular  or 
Cut  olf  Saws,  ‘.iO  to  .‘Kiiiich  Saw  Itlades 
— .‘'iiialley  Slide,  Tilting  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Frames;  Rattle  Creek 
well-known  Return  Eranic 
Self  -  Feeyl  Drag  Saws, 
capacities  Z5  to  40  cortls 
per  day.  Get  our  Delivered 


Price 


'1  he  Haiile  t  reek  Self-Feed  Drag  Saw.No.tl. 

30  10  5n  cords  of  stove  wood  per  day.  Adapted 
to  any  style  of  Sweep  Horse  Powers. 


price  to  any  Railroad  Station 
1  n  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted. 

—nil  V  TUP  IM  PPnVP'  n _ [Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutting ;  Grinders  for  Ear 

^  I  nc  livir'rvuv  u  |  corn  and  Small  Grain  :  Cue,  Two  and  Tliiee  Horse  Even  Lag 

M  Ml  I  f*"  %#  (  Tread  Powers ;  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Horse  Sweep 

|m#l  I  I  ■■  Y  I  Powers ;  Two,  Four  and  Six  Horse  Farm  Engines :  Electric  Root 

I  W  I  Lm  ■■■  kaa  I  [Cutter  and  Vegetable  Slicers.  World’s  i'air  Silo  Pamphlet  Free. 

SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  MANITOWOC,  Wis. 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

Continues  to  Lead  the  Van. 

It  was  Awarded  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  of  Highest  Merit 

At  the  WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO, 

AND  BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE 


COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS 


Scored  the  Highest  Number  of  Points  Through 
all  the  Series  of  Tests, 

Showing  that  for  Finest  Product  it 

Still  Leads  the  WORLD 
-  as  it  did  at  Paris,  in  1889. 

Made  in  all  sizes  tor  Dairies  and  Farm  Creameries. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  FREE  TO  ALL. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vf. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cow  Tail  Bolder  — I  think  the  most 
sensible  and  humane  way  would  be  to 
put  a  blanket  on  the  cow  or  keep  the 
stable  dark.  e  j.  d. 

Cross-Bred  Eggs — In  reply  to  the 
question  on  page  31  about  the  color  of 
the  eggs  of  the  hens  produced  from  a 
cross  of  Dominique  Leghorn  cock  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  I  would  say 
that  the  eggs  are  either  a  light  cream  or 
light  brown  color  as  happens.  I  never 
had  any  mud  colored  eggs,  or  any  trouble 
in  selling  them  at  the  highest  price  for 
fresh  laid  eggs.  w.  c.  s. 

Laurens,  N.  Y. 

A  Tongue  Holder  — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  6,  E.  L.  S  asks  if  it  is  worth 
while,  in  regard  to  his  mare  that  keeps 
her  tongue  over  the  bit.  I  had  a  horse 
that  had  the  same  habit.  I  took  a  wire 
as  heavy  as  baling  wire,  put  it  around 
the  bit  about  twice,  then  made  a  loop  to 
lay  back  on  the  tongue.  I  then  passed  it 
around  the  bit  and  fastened  the  end  of 
the  wire  in  the  ring  as  at  Fig.  28.  He 
never  got  his  tongue  over  the  bit  again. 

Wood  County,  0.  n.  c.  d.  r. 

Dishorning  Heifers. — How  young  can 
a  cow  be  dishorned  and  not  have  the 
horns  grow  ?  Some  of  my  neighbors 
have  dishorned  heifers  coming  two  years 
old  next  spring.  Will  not  rough,  irregu¬ 
lar  knobs  grow  on  their  heads  ? 

Hammond,  N.  Y.  c.  r.  k. 

Ans  — Age  has  nothing  to  do  with  suc¬ 
cessful  dishorning.  If  the  hoin  be  not 
sawed  or  clipped  off  close  enough  to  the 
head,  that  is,  if  some  of  the  cartilage  be 
left,  the  cartilage  will  continue  growing 
and  form  an  irregular  bony  excresence. 
Simply  remove  the  horn  below  this  car¬ 
tilaginous  growth  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  M.  H.  c.  G. 

A  Whimpering  Cow. — Brevities  asks  : 
“  If  you  had  a  whimpering  cow  would 
you  try  to  stop  her  ?”  If  I  understand 
the  term,  I  wouldn’t,  because  it  gives  me 
pleasure.  I  have  two  cows  of  that  de¬ 
scription,  my  best  ones,  only  we  call  it 
“begging”  Both  are  pets,  and  when 
one  of  the  family  gets  in  sight  or  hear¬ 
ing  they  “beg”  for  some  dainty  morsel 
or  a  caress.  The  one  will  go  so  far  as  to 
follow  me  like  a  dog  and  “beg”  to  be 
milked  when  her  udder  begins  to  get 
full.  As  I  have  never  allowed  a  calf  to 
suck  her,  and  as  I  take  pleasure  in  milk¬ 
ing  her  myself,  she  knows  of  no  other 
source  of  relief.  The  attachment  be¬ 
tween  us  being  mutual,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  her  “whimpering”  (begging)  is 
music  to  my  ears.  Abuse  is  the  only 
thing  that  would  probably  “  cure”  her, 
but  none  of  that  for  me.  j.  F.  s. 

Ore  Bank,  Va. 

A  Poultry  Record. — I  send  The  R. 
N.-Y.  my  poultry  account  for  the  year 
1893.  Though  there  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able  about  it,  yet  the  balance  in  their 
favor  gives  a  fair  return  for  the  labor 
and  care,  and  keeping  the  buildings  in  re¬ 
pair.  I  keep  nothing  but  common  fowls 
but  they  have  been  well  cared  for.  The 
turkeys,  ducks  and  guineas  were  kept  at 
a  loss,  the  entire  income  from  them  not 
covering  the  cost  of  feed.  The  eggs  and 
fowls  used  in  the  family  were  all  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  regular  market  price  at  the 


time  of  using. 

Dr. 

To  45  hens  and  5  cocks  at  30  cents . $15.00 

4  turkeys  at  $1. to .  6.00 

2  guineas  at  30  cects .  6) 

2  ducks  at  SO  cents .  60 

43  onshels  or  wheat  at  63  cents .  27.95 

7  bushels  of  Corn  at  60  cents .  4.20 

Bran  and  other  feed .  7.75 

18  dozen  eggs  for  hatching  .  3.24 

Total . $65.34 

C'r. 

By  poultry  sold .  . $12.17 

poultry  used  in  family .  3.80 

4,122  eggs  gathered  during  year .  78.40 

12  bushels  nnanure  at  20  cents .  2.40 

3  ducks  at  30  cents .  90 

3  turkejs  at  $1 .  3.00 

70  hens  and  5  cocks  at  30  cents . 22.50 

Total . $123.17 

Debits .  65.34 

Profit . $57.83 

Dunbar,  Pa.  t.  h.  s. 


Killing  Sheep  Ticks. — When  the  wool 
is  long,  fine  snuff  scattered  through  the 
wool  will  destroy  a  great  many  of  them 
and  keep  them  in  check,  although  it 
may  not  exterminate  them.  h.  o. 

McKean,  Pa. 

Mules  Higher  than  Horses. — The 
census  statistics  show  that  the  average 
p^ice  of  a  mule  is  $7  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  a  horse.  The  South  Carolina 
mule  is  now  worth  about  $90  ;  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  a  horse  in  the  same  State  is 
$79.  The  Texas  mule  is  worth  $41,  or 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  a  horse.  In 
Missouri  mules  are  worth  about  $7  more, 
and  in  Kentucky  about  $3  more  than 
horses.  Oregon  is  the  only  State  where 
an  average  horse  sells  for  a  higher  price 
than  a  mule.  The  ordinary  horse  out 
there  is  worth  $51,  while  the  mule  brings 
$46.  California  horses  sell  for  $46  and 
mules  for  $67.  Pennsylvania  mules — 
used  a  great  deal  in  the  coal  mines — 
bring  about  $86,  their  horses  only  $67.  A 
New  York  mule  is  now  worth  $91,  and  a 
horse  $76.  The  New  Jersey  mule  aver¬ 
ages  about  $105 — the  highest  in  the 
United  States — or  $30  more  than  the 
horse.  Illinois  has  more  mules  than  any 
other  Western  State — 140,000. 

Tank  Heaters  — We  have  water  run¬ 
ning  through  our  stable  from  the  dairy 
above  to  a  trough  in  the  barnyard.  This 
water,  in  winter,  hovers  about  the  freez¬ 
ing-point.  We  had  also  set  up  in  the 
yard  an  iron  kettle,  holding  100  ga  'ons, 
used  for  boiling  feed  for  the  hogs.  It 
has  been  unused  lately,  so  in  December 
we  took  it  into  the  stable  and  hung  it  up 


to  the  ceiling  in  a  convenient  corner 
with  a  post  under  the  center  for  support. 
The  water  in  this  tank,  filled  at  night 
from  the  pipe,  will  be  within  10  degrees 
of  the  temperature  of  the  stable  in  t6e 
morning.  The  draft  up  beside  the  tank 
is  such  that  there  is  little  danger  of  con¬ 
tamination  from  foul  air.  If  we  can  get 
water  at  50  degrees  without  the  trouble 
of  warming,  will  it  pay  to  go  to  the 
extra  trouble,  expense  and  risk  from  fire 
for  a  rise  of  10  or  20  degrees  more  ? 
Twenty-one  head  of  catlle  in  the  stable 
will  drink  the  tankful  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  after  having  been  fed  cut 
feed  with  meal  at  5  a.  m.  and  long  hay 
at  7  A,  M.  They  will  drink  a  little  again 
at  night.  This  may  not  be  a  perfect 
system  of  watering,  but  it  is  the  most 
favorable  compromise  we’ve  been  able 
to  make  between  what  we  had  and  what 
we  ought  to  have.  -  e.  c.  birge. 


If  Youa  Throat  Feet.s  Sore  or  Uxcomfori- 
ABLE.  use  promptly  Di.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It  will 
relieve  the  air-passages  of  all  phlegm  or  mucous, 
allay  Inflammation,  and  so  give  the  alTected  parts  a 
chance  to  heal.  No  safer  remedy  can  be  had  for  all 
Coughs  and  Colds,  or  any  complaint  of  the  Throat  or 
Lungs,  and  if  taken  in  time,  a  short  trial  will  prove 
its  elHcacy.— Adv. 


HIRHESS  and  SAOOLERY  Price  list  includes 

harness  from  a  cheap  machine  mane  to  an  extra 
quality,  band  made,  rubber  trimmeu  harness.  Horse 
collars,  bits,  snaps,  etc  Price  list  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication.  C.  B.  DUNNING,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


URlVlfflJ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Q'lV  ITWILLOONTROLTHS  MOST 
oi  l  VICIOUS  HORSa. 

75,000 sold  In  1891, 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sam  pie  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  Ofl 

Nickel,  Si. SO. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extrtL. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


KEEPERS 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nUF  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  auu  Catalog.  ofuCu  OUriLICO 
FKJEli.  4.  1.  UOOT,  Medina,  4), 


Horse  Owners!  Tr> 


GOWIBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cur« 
The  Safest.  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  fiom  llorwes 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemislL 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Irrice  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists.,  OJ? 
cent  by  express  charices  paid,  with  full  dire 
Aor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulfcAS. 
THB  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  CieTei^rffl,  0. 


FRENCH  GOACHERS  AND 
rclieron  Horses. 


BARE  OVAEIT 


Purebred  stock  all  apes, 
at  prices  to  suit  cverv 
purchaser,  to  close  estatb 

of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

Send  for  t'iriuilar. 

ELIWOOnf^TOCKFARM 

E.  S.  AKIN,  Executor. 
SCIPIO,  N.  Y, 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

ThefollowlnK  Is  from  Hon.  VVAYNK  MacVHAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Bkookkiki.I)  Kaihi,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  f.om  this  note  inv  assifance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  tne  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  ” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  RROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


HENS  PAY 


83  to  86  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  8end  stamp  for  Information. 

F.  GRUNDV,  Morrlsonvllle,  111. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER.TheBEST 

,  — — — .,rc^3r"Incubator&Broodcr 

IS 


2500  *** 


I  and  not  n  single 

- — —  plaint.  Send  4  cts.  In _ 

stomps  for  No.33Catalog.  to 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


I NCUBATORS ! 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  FRK.illUMS. 

Send  for  104-pBge  Illustrated  catalogue 
Pialrle  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  eheapeet  for 
raising  chicks ;  40  first  preminmt ;  S.OOO 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 


G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574t  Cardington,  0. 


'  wllWll  IbLi.MI,  The  Most  Perteo3 

INCUBATOR  MAOB 
Quick  and  certain  ;  Hatch« 
every  egg  that  a  hen  coul 
hatch;  Uegulateslteelf autc 
malically;  Reduces  the  cos 
of  poultry  raising  to  a  min: 
mum.  Best  In  every  way - 
lowest  in  price.  Send  fo 
Ulus.  Catalogue.  SIMPLE: 
HATCHER  CO..  QUIMC'i  IM 


The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to 
its  mer.‘*3  over  all  other  makes. 
MEDALS  and  DIPLOMA  AWARDED 
AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 
Large  book  with  cuts  for  stamp. 
BUY  THE  BEST. 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  54  RACE  ST.,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 


OrtfV  COCKKRKLS  FOR  .SALK.  -  Barred 
Plymouth  Hocks,  Brahmas,  Cochins  and 
Langshans  are  my  specialties.  Circular  with  price 
list  free.  HY.  C.  ECKEKT,  Belleville,  Illinois. 


PrYIN  nilPIfC  for  Farmers  and  Fanciers.  Etrgs,  $1 
ilMH  UUUKj)  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BUOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FAUM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


EAOP  PUCAD  From  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
lUu  Un  uMl  I  Poultry,  of  the  most  noted  prize 
winning  strains.  Stamp  for  fine 
HI  istrated  catalogue.  B.  H.  GREIOER,  Florin,  l*n. 


SC  A  For  Poultry.  Best  Grade,  $1.25  bbl.,  ?00  lbs, 
tiri  ■  o  Circular  Dls.  “amples  4c.  Orders  tilled 
HELLS  promptly.  F.  P.  Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn 


J> Jersey  Eod and  Poland  Chii 
‘PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  ai 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thofoughbn 
Skeep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Huntii 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 


and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue 
A  V,^llITU.X'J?ErunviUe.  Cheater  Co..  Peru 


Dm  AMfl  p  u  fl  II  A  ft— to  Record. 
rULHtlU  UnlllHD  The  most  proHtanie 
hog  for  the  farmer.  Fifty  head  of  summer  and  fall 
rigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN.  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


Iniprovsd  Yorkshire  Swine  for  Sale. 

One  utter  of  12  from  an  Imported  Sanders  Spencer 
sow.  One  litter  of  lO  from  a  sow  whose  dam  was  im¬ 
ported  and  bred  bv  .1.  Walker  Jones.  They  are  very 
typical  and  well  grown,  now  five  months  old.  Price, 
$12  each,  or  $20  a  pair.  Address 

RICHARD  GIBSON,  Delaware,  Ont. 


M  E  ]r j  K  E  V  S  T  O  Nl 
^l?^,DEh0RNlNG  CLIPPER 

fii'  r m  T»«;  MO»T 

'’^1®  j’  I  DUBA.'MJt  KNirC  C»4  TBE  ’MAIMW.Y  ' 
'  roft  DCnOftMirKjPOfiWMfS.ftBDVVMAIlft 
uaof  W9wr»  aifi  iffirkWi 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Dairy  Itreed  at  the  World’s 
Fair  Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 


Ida  Marigold  32615,  Bred  by  Miller  &  Sibley. 

Her  World’s  Fair  Record  Is  Sweepstakes  Prize  In 
Jersey  Snow  Ring;  Sweepstakes  i*rlze  In  Cheese  Con¬ 
test  (three  breeds);  Hlgnest  Butter  Record  for  the 
7  days  ending  July  1;  Hlgnest  Single-Day  Jen  ey 
Ml  k  Record;  Greatest 'I’otal  MUk  Record  (all  tests 
May  11— September  27)  o/ any  coM/s  noiv  living  of  the 
“Rest  Five  Cows  of  any  Breed  “  (Jers.ys)  Greatest 
net  profit  of  any  cow  now  living,  for  tne  combined 
periods  of  the  lb-day  Cheese  Contest  and  90-day 
Butter  Cl  ntest. 

16  daughters  of  Miller  &  Sibley’s  bull  Ida’s  Rioter 
of  St.  L.  13656  (the  sire  of  Ida  Ma'Uold)  test  from 
14  los.  14  oz  (a  three  year  old)  to  15  lbs.  oz.  of 
butter  in  seven  days  ;  average  over  19  lbs. 

Highest. weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk  records 
In  Jersey  breed  held  by  our  Herd. 

Stock  for  Sale.  Superior  cows  In  calf  to  Ida  s 
Rioter  of  St.  L.  In  general,  no  animal  less  than  $200. 
No  Inferior  ones  ottered.  No  general  catalogue  of 
Jerseys.  Write  for  what  you  want  ;  but  oetter  silll, 
come  and  see. 

Mention  this  Paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co..  Pa. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  2L0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.’’  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WIL1.0W8, 

GKO.  H.  Bbkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  wll.  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderjul  Shotv  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


CHESHIRES,  BEAGLES  AND  LEGHORNS 

young  Sows  due  to  farrow  March  and  April,  and 
fail  pigs  not  akin. 

Beagles,  eight  months  old.  R.  C  White  and 
Brown  and  H.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Sallsiactlon  guaranteed 

H.  .1.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  8  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  be  can  easily  learn  "  Sheep  Farming ’’ is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York 


TH  YMO-CRESOL 

I  II  I  III  U  Uilll-UUl.  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
Dle  by  mail  soc.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


HORSES  -  -  ■  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  {jp^eat  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  SAVE!  TIME. 
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We  want  you  to  know  that 

Medi 

- This  entire  page  of  next  week’s  Rural  New  Yorker - 

- will  be  devoted  to  trying  to  persuade  you  to  prove - 

- for  yourself  the  truth  of  this  well-known  motto. - 

If  you  plant  seeds  it  will 
pay  you  to  read  every  word. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


SOLID 

STEEL 

iFENCE 


Tl&e  best  and  most  easily  erected^nce  In  use.  T^otj 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  aa 

Expanded  Metal  .j 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for' 
Catalogue  No.  84 , giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. ^ 

Central  Expanded  Meta!  Co.,  53 1  Wood  St, Pittsburgh, Pa^ 


Thel 


Improved- 

-Robbins 


POTATO 


Quality  of  Work  Abso 
lutely  Ideal. 


PLANTER 

Avoids  the  many  faults 
of  others. 


Address  BATEMAN 


MARKS,  FURROWS, 
PLANTS  AND  COVERS. 


SOWS  PEAS  AND 
CORN  —  AND  IS 
WORTH  ITS  PRICE 
IN  MAKING  UP 
ROWS  FOR  CAB¬ 
BAGE, TOBACCO,  ETC. 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer. 


NO  INJURYTO  SEED 
BY  PLANTER  OR 
FERTILIZERS. 


Herer  Misses.  Never  Doubles. 


NO  ROWS  WITHOUT 
SEED. 


NO  PLANTING  IN 
PACKED  SOIL. 


Also  send  for  1894  Catalogue  of  IRON  AGE  Cultivating  Implements. 


ARN  ELL’S 

PATENT 


URROWER, 

MARKER 
AND  COVERER. 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

Adjustable  to  all* Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  BE  CHOKED. 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Fur¬ 
rows  or  Kidges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width— from  2^  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  Inch  to  6  luches  deep. 

Thousands  in  Use. 

A  constantly  Increasing  demand 
the  bett  testimony. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


V >'  /  -s':  -;S;-s  siA  v.Vii!  3I  dSa  IS 


THE  QUEEN  OF  WHITE  SWEET  PEAS. 


A  gloriously  beautiful  acquisition  of  American  origin.  Ab¬ 
solutely  pure  white,  a.s  clear  as  alabaster  and  as  lustrous 

\a8  satin.  The  flowers,  of  remarkable  siibstanee,  are 
home  on  long  stiff  stems,  are  extra  larjf*-,  with  broad  round 
standards  that  stand  up  boldly  without  reflex  or  curl. 

V  The  plants  are  robust,  compact  and  branching,  pro- 
'  ducing  such  a  prodigal  abundance  of  flowers  that  the 
plants  appear  as  if  covered  with  snow.  From  one  plant, 
specially  cultivated,  we  have  cut  in  one  season  the’ 
seemingly  incredible  number  of  l.O.’l.i  sprays  of 
bloom!  Inearliiiess  it  outrivals  ail  com¬ 
petitors  by  nearly  two  weeks,  and  con¬ 
tinues  a  veritable  “cut- and-come- 
again”  to  the  end  of  Autumn. 

Pkl.,  Hie. 


On 
receipt  of 


we  will  mail,  free, 

ALL 

Sixteen  Varieties 


of  Sweet  Peas  named  in  right  hand  column  (including 
the  Kmily  Henderson),  and  in  addition,  will  send  with¬ 
out  extra  cliarge,  with  every  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  providing  you  will  name  this  paper  and  date 
of  issue,  Our  Oraiid  181)4  Catalogue  of  “EVEIIY- 
TIIIXO  FOR  THE  OAKOE^y’ (value 
20c.)  larger  aud  mote  beautiful  tliaii 
ever,  160  pages,  six  colored  plates  and 
nearly  500  engravings,  replete  with  all 
that  is  desiiiihle,  old  and  new,  in  Seeds, 

Plants,  Rulbs,  Tools,  Ac. 


Total  value 


Butterfly.  'White,  suf¬ 
fused  lavender; 
edged  with  blue,  Pkl.  lol 

Orange  Prince.  Or¬ 
ange  and  pink .  10  j 

Boreatton.  I.laroon, 

rich  and  velvety .  10 1 

Queen  of  the  Isles. 
Striped,  rose,  crim¬ 
son.  wine  red  and 

white .  10( 

Primrose.  Primrose 

yellow .  10 1 

Hrs.  Gladstone.  Ex¬ 
quisite  soft  blush 

pink . 

Captain  of  the  Blues. 
Bright  purplish  and 
ultramarine  blue.. . . 
Cardinal.  Grand  crim¬ 
son  scarlet .  10 1 

Dorothy  Tennant.  He¬ 
liotrope;  beautiful..  lOj 
Countess  of  Radnor. 

Delicate  lavender...  10] 
Indigo  King.  Maroon 
purple  aud  indigo. . .  10  { 
Senator.  Striped 
brown,  purple,  cream 

and  white .  10 

Princess  Victoria. 

Pink  and  cherry  rose  10/ 
Blanche  Ferry.  Crim¬ 
son  pink  and  blush 

white .  10 

Her  flajesty.  Deep 

rosy  crimson .  10 

Emily  Henderson.  , 

(see  cut) .  15  .Iv 

Catalogue  for  1894 .  20 

SI  .80 

Any  of  |he  above  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price  or 
entire  epIlectionTor  $  1 .00 
(total  value  .81.85.)  Buyers 
of  one  or  more  packets  will 
lie  sent  1894  catalogue  free 
if  they  will  name  paper 
and  date  of  issue. 


PETER  HENDERSONiiCoII^eK 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

SMALL  FRUIT.S.  TREES.  PLANTS  and  VINES.  A  select  assortment  of  the  New  and  X>eadlngTarle 
ties.  PRICES  LOW  for  Guaranteed  Stock.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets  See  our  Catalogue  before  baying, 
It  will  pay.  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  It  at  once.  Address  D.  D.  GARVIN  &  SON,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


BUY-" DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED.PAINT5 

At 'WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  House*,  Bams, Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Ix)w  pric«»  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQEKSOLL,  ‘246  Plymouth  St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  V . 


A  PBACrriCAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

containing  over  2,500 
rKEaEi  tested  recipes.  820 
pages,  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

_ If^^WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TE.A  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  5487.  New  Yorlt  City,  N.  Y. 


Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^ Award 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
YORK,  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  v;«rn  Piauters  a  Specialty. 


BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  sseptlcal  of  Its  euoeriortty 
over  all  other  Washing  Macnines. 
Thousands  In  use.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Circulars  Free.  Made 
by  N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa 


Aspin'Wall  Potato  Planter. 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  at  work  in  the  field,  doing  the  entire  Work  of  Marking,  Furrowing,  Droppine 

and  Covering,  ail  in  One  Operation, 

Plants  six  'to  eight  acres  per  day.  Distributes  Fertilizer.  Plants  Corn,  Beans,  Ensilage,  etc.  Absolu'tely  guaranteed. 

''THE  POTATO  GROWERS’  FRIEND.” 

Send  for  our  .Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Potato  Machinery. 

aspinwall  manufacturing  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


P  H  OKTE^Cca 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
Sl.oo  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  lo  1854 


VOL.  LIII.  No.  2298 


IMPORTED  PLANT  FOOD. 


WHAT  PACKAGE  SHALL  WE  USE  FOR  IT? 

The  Problem  on  the  Great  Arlington  Gardens. 

Those  who  keep  the  least  live  stock  use  most  stable 
manure  per  acre !  At  first  thought,  that  statement 
may  seem  overdrawn  to  some  farmers  who  have  never 
personally  studied  the  intensive  farming  that  is  carried 
on  close  to  our  large  cities,  yet  it  is  true.  To  obtain 
the  facts  for  the  following  articles,  I  recently  visited 
the  great  market-gardening  district  about  Arlington, 
Mass.,  where  intensive  soil  culture  is  probably  con¬ 
ducted  with  greater  skill  than  on  any  other  area  of 
equal  size  in  America.  These  great  gardens  are  located 
on  high-priced  lands  worth  31,000  and  upwards 
a  light  soil,  almost  worthless 


an  acre.  Originally 
for  growing 
crops, this  tract 
has  been  s  o 
heavily  m  a  n  - 
ured  and  ferti¬ 
lized  for  the 
past  40  years 
that  it  has  be¬ 
come  dark-col¬ 
ored,  heavy  and 
wonderfully 
fertile.  It  jnust 
be  so  in  order  to 
pay  the  interest 
on  $1,000  per 
acre  in  these 
times  of  low 
prices  and 
fierce  competi¬ 
tion.  To  stable 
manure  is  due 
most  of  the 
credit  of  restor¬ 
ing  these  lands 
to  fertility. 

When  we  come 
to  speak  of 
maintaining 
that  fertility 
we  can  tell  an¬ 
other  story.  Up 
to  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few 
years,  manure 
was  used  al¬ 
most  entirely. 

Of  course,  it 
would  not  pay 
to  grow  and 
feed  out  ordi¬ 
nary  crops  of 
grain  and  hay 
on  such  farms. 

It  was  far 
cheaper  and 
easier  to  buy  the  manure  from  the  great  horse  stables 
in  Boston  and  nearby  towns.  Therefore  these  farms 
have  not  been  made  rich  by  the  home  manufacture  of 
their  own  crops,  but  rather  at  the  expense  of  lands  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  stable  manure  that 
has  been  absorbed  by  these  lands  represents  the  refuse 
of  oats  grown  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and  hay  from 
Maine,  New  York  and  other  sections.  In  other  words 
these  Arlirgton  gardens  have  grown  rich  on  the  cream 
of  other  and  more  distant  farms.  You  see  the  point — 
all  this  fertility  has  been  imported — it  must  be  bought 
for  cash  in  some  form,  and  the  question  we  propose  to 
answer  in  these  articles  is  whetber  manure  is  still  the 
cheapest  form  in  which  this  fertility  can  be  bought. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  consider  three  phases  of  the 
matter,  and  shall  therefore  describe  the  methods  of 


Glass  Has  Made 
a  New  Business. 

An  ordinary 
farmer  is  filled 
with  wonder  at 
an  inside  view 
of  one  of  these 
glass  houses. 
On  the  outside, 
a  thermometer 
may  register  a 
tem  perature 
below  zero,  but 
once  inside  the 
door  you  find 
yourself  in  a 
warm,  balmy 
atmosphere,  amid  thousands  of  living,  vigorous  plants. 
The  market  gardener  who  passes  half  of  his  winter 
in  such  a  house  never  really  loses  his  hold  on  spring 
and  summer,  and  fails  to  realize  how  like  a  touch  of 


A' Sample  of  New  England  Rye  from  a  Massachusetts  Fertilizer  Farm.  Fig.  29, 


more  of  Bradley’s  fertilizer.  Our  Western  readers 
get  a  view  of  an  old  New  England  lane  in  this  pic¬ 
ture.  When  they  realize  that  one  ton  of  this  rye 
straw  will  sell  for  more  than  the  entire  crop  from 
some  single  Western  acres  they  will  realize  that  the 
business  of  New  England  grain-growing  is  not  killed 
yet. 

Dcyclopmcnts  in  the  Business. 

These  Arlington  gardeners  are  mostly  Americans 
who  follow  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the 
soil.  While  some  farmers  in  many  other  sections  not 
only  take  the  farms  their  fathers  cultivate,  but  inherit 
their  father’s  practices  and  prejudices  against  a 
change  of  method  as  well,  these  men  have  been  alive 
to  the  changes  elsewhere  in  their  business,  and  have 
studied  methods  of  changing  the  old  plans  so  as  to 
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are  grown  in  a  mixture  of  earth  and  manure — as  a 
rule  not  much  fertilizer  being  used  on  these  crops. 
I'^ollowing  the  lettuce  comes  a  crop  of  cucumbers 
which  are  trained  up  about  the  house  and  give  a  mar 
kf  table  crop  long  before  those  planted  out-of-doors. 

Of  out-door  crops,  there  are  dandelions,  beets, 
radishes,  lettuce,  asparagus,  parsnips,  onions,  cab¬ 
bage,  squash,  strawberries,  spinach,  peas,  string 
beans,  tomatoes,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  season  (Oc¬ 
tober)  all  the  early  crops  will  have  disappeared  and 
the  whole  farm  will  present  one  mass  of  celery  or 
late  cabbage.  The  plan  is  to  grow  two  crops  on  every 
possible  foot  of  ground.  There  are  many  early  crops, 
but  celery  and  late  cabbage  are  about  the  only  pro¬ 
fitable  late  ones.  One  wary  in  which  this  double 
cropping  is  carried  out  is  shown  at  Fig  31.  Here  we 
have  a  crop  of  peas  grown  by  E.  II.  Marshall,  of 
Woburn,  Mass.,  on  fertilizer  alone.  Squashes  have 
been  planted  between  the  rows  of  peas  so  that  when 
the  pea  vines  are  finally  removed  there  will  be 
another  profitable  crop  growing  up  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ground  and  yield  later  returns. 

A  Talk  With  a  Veteran. 

Mr.  Varnum  Frost  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
Arlington.  A  talk  with  him  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
views  of  the  more  progressive  gardeners.  These  men 
do  not  rush  blindly  into  every  new  thing  that  is  pro¬ 
posed.  They  study  it  and  turn  it  over  carefully  be¬ 
fore  touching  it.  To  illustrate;  for  half  a  century 
these  Arlington  men  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  possible  as  a  substitute  for 
stable  manure  in  their  peculiar  work.  They  have 
accepted  other  changes  that  their  fathers  would  not 
have  countenanced,  but  stable  manure  was  the  rock 
of  fertility  that  would  not  split.  Why  is  this?  In  my 
talks  with  these  farmers  I  desired  to  find  what  there 
really  is  in  stable  manure  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Let  us  see  if  we  have  found  out. 

Mr.  Frost  has  35  acres — all  cultivated  but  three. 
Beginning  with  his  lettuce,  he  is  able  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  just  out  of  the  ground  from  January  1  until  a 
killing  frost — and  celery  and  cabbage  may  be  mar¬ 
keted  every  day  after  that.  He  keeps  seven  horses 
and  no  other  stock,  and  grows  no  hay  or  potatoes,  so 
we  can  see  that  all  the  fertility  he  adds  to  his  soil  is 
imported — in  the  case  of  manure,  taking  the  cream 
from  some  other  farm. 

“How  much  manure  have  you  been  using?”  I  asked. 

“About  350  cords  per  year.  I  estimate  that  a  cord 
weighs  13^  ton  as  we  haul  it,  or  three  tons  as  it  comes 
from  the  compost  heap.  I  plow  it  under  at  once 
whenever  I  can,  or  else  pile  it  for  compost.” 

“What  does  it  cost?” 

“I  am  buying  now  from  a  stable  where  I  pay  $2  a 
horse  per  year.  It  is  poor  manure — full  of  straw — 
from  a  boarding  stable  where  little  grain  is  fed.  I 
sometimes  pay  ^4  per  horse  for  good  manure,  and  it  is 
more  profitable  than  the  $2  stuff— just  the  point  that 
may  be  made  between  high-grade  and  low  grade  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  former  costs  more  per  pound,  but  is 
cheaper  at  the  price.  I  estimate  that  a  cord  of  man¬ 
ure,  as  I  put  it  on  my  land,  costs  $8  in  cash.” 

“Is  it  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be?” 

“Oh,  yes!  Before  farmers  began  to  believe  in  fer¬ 
tilizers,  manure  cost  S8  per  horse.  In  many  places 
now  it  is  given  away  for  the  hauling.  If  there  were  no 
fertilizers  no  one  can  tell  what  the  price  would  be  to¬ 
day.  Fertilizers  have  kept  manure  prices  down.  That 
shows  how  they  compete  with  it.  When  they  began 
to  use  electricity  in  Boston  for  moving  street  cars, 
some  farmers  said  that  manure  would  go  up  in  price 
because  there  was  less  of  it.  Not  so — farmers  seem  to 
have  used  more  fertilizers  so  that  manure  is,  if  any¬ 
thing  cheaper.”  (To  be  Continued.) 


A  HARD-TIMES  HIRED  MAN. 

This  is  the  name  given  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  30, 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Wells  of  Pennsylvania.  He  says  that  the 
“  hard  times”  compelled  him  to  cut  his  wood  alone. 
Like  a  good  householder  he  cuts  enough  wood  in  the 
winter  to  last  a  year.  The  machine  is  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Three  poles  or  rods  make  a  frame  for  the  saw 
to  swing  on.  Another  rod  fastened  to  a  bolt  at  the 
top  of  the  frame  plays  inside  two  pieces  of  board. 
The  saw  is  made  fast  to  the  lower  end  of  this  rod, 
and  then  it  will  swing  back  and  forth  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  You  can  have  a  horse  for  the  wood,  or 
drive  stakes  into  the  ground  with  the  tops  crossed, 
so  as  to  hold  the  logs.  Mr.  Wells  says  he  can 
put  up  five  cords  in  10  hours  with  this  machine. 
Of  course,  he  says,  it  takes  some  little  time  to  learn 
how  to  run  the  saw  just  right.  In  this  machine,  the 
stakes  are  nine  feet  long  for  the  sides  and  10  for  the 
other.  The  pendulum  on  which  the  saw  is  fastened  is 
eight  feet  long,  and  has  holes  bored  in  it  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  raised  or  lowered.  Mr.  W.  uses  the  “  horse  ” 
or  stakes  for  sawing  poles  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
diameter.  For  sawing  large  logs  he  uses  a  rolling 
platform  like  that  on  buzz  saws. 


TEMPERATURE  AND  TIME  OF  CHURNING 
CREAM. 

L?:8SONS  FBOM  TIIK  WORLD’S  FAIR  DAIRY  CONTEST. 

Some  Cows  Yield  Ouick-Churnlng  Cream. 

There  are  some  things  of  vital  importance  in  churn¬ 
ing  cream  which  were  not  included  in  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  correspondents  on  pages  863-864.  It  is 
a  fact  more  or  less  well  known,  that  the  cream  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  milk  of  some  cows  churns  very  easily. 
This  does  not  necessarily  prove,  however,  that  all  the 
butter  in  the  cream  is  extracted.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  butter  may  be  left  in  the  buttermilk,  so  that 
this  quick  churning  may  not  be  profitable.  The  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  the  easy  churning  of  some  cream  and 
even  milk,  is  the  large  size  of  the  fat  globules.  It  has 
doubtlpss  been  frequently  noticed  that  the  milk  of 
some  cows  may  be  churned  by  simply  carrying  it  a 
short  distance  in  a  can,  pail  or  bucket.  This  is  because 
some  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  of  these  cows  is  secreted  in 
uncommonly  large-sized  fat  globules,  and  a  slight  agi¬ 
tation  causes  them  to  accumulate  into  lumps  of  butter. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  butter  left  in  this 
same  milk  alter  these  larger  globules  have  separated. 

The  cows  producing  this  kind  of  milk  and  cream  are 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  cows. 
Excepting  the  cream  obtained  from  such  cows,  the 
quickness  or  time  of  churning  is  influenced  by  the 
thickness  of,  or  per  cent  of  fat  in,  t  je  cream  churned, 
as  well  as  by  the  temperature  of  the  cream.  Nearly 
all  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  may  be  churned  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55  degrees  or  lower,  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  if  the  cream  be  thick  enough.  That  is,  if  it  con¬ 
tain  30  to  35  percent  or  about  one-third  fat,  provided, 


of  course,  that  the  well-known  precaution  of  filling 
the  churn  one-half  full  or  less  be  observed.  Thinness 
of  the  cream  (15  to  20  per  cent  fat)  is  undoubtedly  the 
explanation  of  long,  tedious  churnings  at  60  degrees 
or  lower.  This  is  the  kind  of  cream  obtained  by  the 
so-called  deep  setting  of  milk  for  cream  separation, 
where  the  milk  is  set  in  cans  about  1)^  foot  deep,  in 
cool  water  or  ice. 

The  Characteristics  of  Gravity  Cream. 

The  gravity  processes  of  creaming  milk  give  a  cream 
that  contains  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fat,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  set,  the  time  it 
is  allowed  to  stand  before  skimming,  and  the  amount 
of  skim-milk  taken  off  with  the  cream.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  get  cream  in  this  way  that  contains  one- 
fifth  or  more  butter  fat.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
churn  thoroughly,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  churn  at  all, 
cream  containing  only  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  butter  fat, 
at  so  low  a  temperature  as  55  degrees.  This  kind  of 
cream  must  be  churned  at  62  degrees. 

Cream  obtained  by  “shallow  setting  ”  of  milk  is 
thicker  than  that  from  “deep  setting”  of  the  same  milk, 
provided  the  milk  be  left  out  in  skimming.  Conse¬ 
quently,  cream  from  “shallow  setting”  can  be  churned 
at  a  lower  temperature  and  more  quickly  than  cream 
obtained  by  “  deep  setting  ”  of  the  same  milk.  The 
cream  obtained  by  either  of  these  gravity  processes  of 
handling  milk  is  extremely  variable  in  thickness.  This 
is  caused  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  temperature 
at  which  the  milk  is  set,  and  the  manner  of  skimming 
practiced  by  the  different  operators. 

One  thir  g  can  be  depended  on  as  almost  universally 
true  of  cream  obtained  by  gravity  processes,  and  that 
is,  that  it  contains  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  butter 
fat  only.  Such  cream  must  be  churned  at  58  to  62 


degrees.  Churning  at  a  lower  temperature  is  nearly 
impossible. 

How  Separator  Cream  Behaves. 

The  best  separators  now  made  overcome  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the 
cream.  They  can  be  so  regulated  that  cream  of  a 
uniform  thickness  may  be  obtained  from  nearly  any 
normal  milk.  Several  establishments  are  known  to 
the  writer  where  cream  has  been  continually  churned 
during  the  past  year  at  a  temperature  ranging  from 
48  to  55  degrees,  nearly  always  at  52  degrees.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  more  exhaust've  churning 
and  better  butter  would  be  obtained  if  52  instead  of  62 
were  marked  on  our  dairy  thermometers  as  the  proper 
temperature  of  churning.  I  have  faith  to  believe,  also, 
that  within  10  and  perhaps  five  years,  a  great  majority 
of  the  best  dairymen  will  have  adopted  52  degrees  as 
the  temperature  at  which  they  want  butter  to  “come” 
in  the  churn.  The  temperature  at  which  cream  breaks 
into  butter  is  the  vital  point.  If  cream  be  put  into 
a  churn  at  the  desired  temperature,  there  should  be  no 
great  rising  or  falling  from  this  degree  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  where  the  churning  is  made.  The 
temperature  of  churning  is  the  temperature  of  the 
buttermilk  as  soon  as  the  butter  comes,  and  not  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  when  it  is  put  into  the  churn. 

Some  Facts  About  Churning. 

The  friction  of  the  cream  in  the  churn  will  not  cause 
a  perceptible  change  in  temperature,  and  the  influence 
of  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  warm  or  cool  the 
cream  in  the  churn  depends  upon  the  amount  of  cream 
or  size  of  the  churning.  If  100  pounds  or  more  of  cream 
be  churned  in  one  churning,  a  difference  of  5  or  10  de¬ 
grees  between  the  temperature  of  the  cream  in  the 
churn  and  the  air  outside  of  the  churn  has  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  cream.  It  might, 
however,  have  considerable  effect  on  churnings  of 
small  quantities  of  cream,  as  they  vrould  be  more 
easily  changed  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  where 
the  churning  is  made. 

Thick  cream  does  not  sour  so  rapidly  as  thinner 
cream  under  the  same  conditions.  Fermentation  of 
the  milk  sugar  causes  cream  to  sour.  Hence  the  less 
skim-milk  and  more  fat  in  the  cream,  the  less  milk 
sugar  there  is  to  ferment.  The  thickness  of  the  cream 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  rapidity  and  amount 
of  acidity  developed.  It  has  been  assumed  in  what 
has  been  said  that  a  thorough  churning  is  always  de¬ 
sired.  No  butter  left  in  the  buttermilk.  A  complete 
separation  of  the  butter  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  is  about  all  we  expect  the  churn  to  do.  The 
practice  which  will  come  nearest  to  this  requirement 
so  far  as  known  bj’^  the  writer  at  the  present  time,  is 
to  churn  thick  cream,  containing  30  to  35  per  cent  fat 
and  at  least  24  hours  old,  at  as  near  52  degrees  as 
possible.  Cream  of  this  richness  can  be  profitably 
obtained  from  milk  by  a  good  separator.  If  thin 
cream  be  churned  sweet  at  62  degrees,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  fat  is  left  in  the  buttermilk.  If  an  at¬ 
tempt  be  made  to  churn  this  thin  cream  at  52  degrees, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  butter  will  not  “  come.” 

Chemist  Ill.  Ex.  Station.  e.  h.  farrington. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  A  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE. 

Good  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  few  days  since  I  at¬ 
tended  a  farmers’  institute  at  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 
This  is  the  first  one  I  attended  under  the  new  regime. 
There  is  no  question  that  Geo.  Smith  knows  as 
much  about  dairying  in  all  its  branches  as  any  other 
man  in  the  country.  He  gave  us  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  the  dairy  industry,  and  gave  a  fine  description 
of  the  dairy  contest  at  the  World’s  Fair,  showing  the 
results  made  by  the  different  producers,  and  also  the 
difference  in  the  judging  of  butter.  I  fail  to  see  how 
any  one  who  is  troubled  in  the  making  of  poor  butter 
can  help  being  benefited  by  his  talk,  providing  that 
he  be  willing  to  receive  instruction. 

Making  Attendance  Compulsory. — Eight  here  the 
thought  comes  to  me  that  it  is  lamentable  that  so  few 
farmers  attend  the  institutes  ;  it  would  seem  at  first 
thought  that  they  do  not  want  to  learn.  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  all  farm¬ 
ers  to  attend  our  institutes  at  least  two  days  out  of 
every  year  when  held  at  convenient  points  from  their 
farms  ;  something  on  the  same  line  as  our  present 
school  law.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  our  country 
is  the  farmer  who  ‘  ‘  knows  it  all  ”  and  does  not  want 
to  learn,  and  will  not  learn.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
reach  these  ignorant  men,  I  would  be  most  glad  to 
compel  them  to  set  aside  two  days  and  listen  to  our 
State  instructors,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they 
could  not  help  being  helped  mentally,  socially,  and,  in 
time,  financially. 

Sensible  Silo  Talk. — H.  E  Cook  gave  the  most 
sensible  talk  on  the  silo  that  I  ever  heard.  He  con¬ 
densed  into  5  minutes  more  suggestions  and  facts 
than  I  ever  heard  before  in  addresses  an  hour  long. 
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Mr.  Cook  told  us  kow  he  was  going  to  build  another 
silo  next  year  on  his  own  farm  which  would  be  round, 
air  tight,  35  feet  in  height  and  would  cost  him  §150, 
The  reason  for  the  round  silo  was  very  apparent ;  he 
showed  that  in  silos  with  square  corners,  the  ensilage 
was  quite  liable  to  spoil,  whereas  in  the  round  silos  it 
kept  pure  and  sweet  all  the  time.  Then  he  gave  us 
another  idea  about  the  corn  for  ensilage.  Hi  said  he 
would  plant,  in  preference  to  all  other  corn,  the  large 
eight  rowed  yellow  flint;  this  h3  would  plant,  if  on 
weedy  land,  three  feet  each  way  or  on  clean  land  in 
drills  three  feet  apart  and  would  not  cut  the  corn 
until  it  was  ready  to  be  cut  for  the  crop  ;  that  is,  when 
the  ears  were  glazed.  Then  he  would  put  it  ia  the 
silo,  and  there  would  be  more  feed  mg  value  to  it  than 
if  it  were  cut  at  any  other  time.  I  have  never  been 
an  enthusiast  on  the  silo  business,  as  I  had  no  faith  in 
the  rank  growing,  large  varieties  of  corn  that  were 
cut  when  in  a  green  state,  and  analyzed  an  enormous 
amount  of  water.  In  preference  to  using  that  kind  of 
ensilage,  I  would  allow  my  cows  95  pounds  of  water 
and  then  give  them  five  pounds  of  bran ;  but  this 
ensilage  with  matured  corn  ears,  the  stalks  and  leaves 
put  in  at  the  glazing'period  cannot  fail  to  be  the  best 
kind  of  feed.  i 

A  Potato  Talk. — Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
an”best  appre¬ 
ciated  address 
of  the  institute 
was  that  given 
by  C.  E.  Chap¬ 
man  on  potato 
culture.  Mr.  C., 
though  a  young 
man,  seems  to 
have  solved  the 
problem  of 
growing  pota¬ 
toes  cheaply,  on 
his  land  at 
least.  His  plan 
is  to  plow  the 
field  that  he  in¬ 
tends  for  pota¬ 
toes,  in  the  fall 
about  nine 
inches  deep. 

During  the 
winter  he  draws 
what  manure 
he  has  directly 
to  the  field,  and 
spreads  it  on 
thick.  In  the 
spring  he  bar- 
rows  carefully, 
gets  the  land  in 
good  tilth, 
marks  it  three 
feet  each  way, 
goes  through 
with  a  two- 
horse  plow  and 
plows  out  fur¬ 
rows  as  deep  as 
the  land  was 
plowed  befoie. 

Then  he  drags 
the  land  with 
the  smoothing 
harrow,  throw¬ 
ing  back  into  the  bottom  of  his  furrows  two  or  three 
inches  of  loose  soil,  drops  the  potatoes  from  a  foot  to 
17  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  covers  them  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  run  crosswise  of  the  f urro  ws.  He 
tries  to  harrow  his  crop  at  least  once  a  week  before  it 
comes  up,  and  when  the  potatoes  do  break  through, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  clean,  having  had  such  careful 
preliminary  treatment.  Mr.  Chapman  illustrated  his 
talk  by  well-drawn  charts  and  interspersed  his  re¬ 
marks  with  facts  about  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  Paris-green,  etc. 

Without  question  Mr.  Chapman’s  method  of  growing 
potatoes  is  the  best  for  him  on  the  steep  hillsides  that 
go  to  make  up  his  farm,  but  for  me,  on  my  level  land 
or  sandy  loam,  I  prefer  the  Aspinwall  planter  and 
Hoover  digger,  and  believe  that  I  could  grow  potatoes 
at  far  less  expense  per  acre.  The  crops  on  my  own 
farms  in  1893,  every  tuber  being  placed  in  my  storage 
cellars,  cost  me,  $14  80  per  acre.  This  was  all  the  ex¬ 
pense,  save  that  of  manure.  When  I  use  farm  manure 
on  the  crop,  I  divide  its  cost  into  four  equal  parts,  and 
charge  each  crop  grown  in  the  next  four  years  with  a 
fourth  'of  the  cost. 

□Institutes  Impkoving  — As  a  last  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  done  by  the  instructors,  a  gentleman 
said,  “All  those  in  favor  of  having  an  institute  at 
East  Bloomfield  in  1895  manifest  it  by  saying  aye,” 
and  the  ayes> went  forth  in  a  deafening  roar.  H  iring 
the  past  few  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend 


30  or  40  of  the  institutes  of  the  State,  and  I  believe 
that  on  the  whole  they  are  improving.  I  find  that  the 
speakers  have  given  very  careful  attention  to  their 
EU  'jicts,  are  well  informed,  more  fluent  in  speech,  and 
are  better  prepared  to  answer  any  and  all  questions  in 
connection  with  their  subjects,  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  way  in  which  the  insti- 
t  ites  are  conducted  at  the  present  time,  for  at  the 
time  when  the  institute  work  was  thrown  over  to  the 
machine  that  has  been  running  our  State  politics,  I 
had  but  a  small  amount  of  faith  in  the  good  that  would 
come  from  our  institute  work  hereafter,  but  when  I 
am  at  fault  I  am  very  glad  to  admit  my  error,  and 
what  I  thought  would  come  to  pass  did  not.  The  in¬ 
stitutes  at  the  present  time  are  admirably  conducted 
i a  every  sense  of  the  word,  anl  I  would  advise  all 
farmers  who  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  them 
to  be  sure  to  be  there  during  every  session. 

EDWAKD  F.  DIBBLE. 


CLOVER  HAY  FOR  HORSES. 

Some  authorities  say  that  clover  hay  Causes  heaves  or  broken  wind 
In  horses.  That  In  localities  where  clover  hay  and  kindred  plants  are 
not  used  for  horse  feed,  the  disease  Is  practically  unknown.  What 
has  been  your  experience?  Do  vou  consider  bright,  well  made  clover 
hay  worse  for  h  'rses  than  hav  from  Timothy  or  other  grasses?  Why? 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  I 


would  like  to  have  answered  by  Mr.  J.  S,  Woodward. 

I  understand  that  hq,  uses  clover  hay  for  his  horses. 
If  so,  when  does  he  cut  it,  and  what  is  his  manner  of 
curing,  handling,  etc.  ?  In  short,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  general  article  giving  his  experience  with  clover 
and  clover  hay.  A.  j. 

Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

It  is  true  that  I  do  feed  clover  hay  to  my  horses.  I 
would  never  raise  a  spire  of  Timothy  hay  on  my  farm 
except  to  sell.  I  would  rather  have  two  tons  of  clover 
hay  for  my  horses  than  three  tons  of  Timothy.  Still 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  improper  use  of  clover 
hay  is  more  likely  to  cause  heaves  than  the  use  of 
Timothy.  I  say  the  improper  use,  the  abuse,  rather. 

The  chief  value  of  the  horse  is  in  his  strong  muscles 
and  powers  of  endurance,  and  these  come  from  those 
foods  rich  in  the  albuminoids,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
these  only  furnish  the  material  for  muscular  growth. 
Clover  bay  is  rich  in  these  elements  and  hence  its  high 
value  as  horse  food.  The  reason  why  clover  hay, 
when  fed  in  unlimited  quantities  to  the  driving  horse, 
produces  the  injury,  is  no  fault  of  the  clover,  but 
because  of  its  superior  excellence.  When  the  horse  is 
allowed  to  eat  his  fill,  the  clover  is  so  palatable  that 
he  will  gorge  himself,  even  when  having  an  abundance 
of  oats  or  other  grain,  and  if  driven  fast  or  worked  too 
hard  while  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  made  wind  broken.  The  remedy,  or, 
rather,  preventive,  is  to  give  the  horse  no  more  hay 


than  it  should  have  and  when  this  is  eaten  let  it  stand 
without,  or  give  some  straw  to  pick  over  and  keep 
busy.  When  fed  in  this  way  no  other  forage  is  eq  lal 
to  it.  Horses  not  at  work  and  growing  colts  will 
keep  in  a  thrifty  condition  on  no  other  food  than 
clover  hay. 

Of  course,  no  set  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  clover  and  making  of  hay,  owing  to  the  great 
variableness  of  the  seasons.  But  the  following  is 
my  method  as  nearly  as  I  can  follow  it.  Since  we  have 
had  the  midge,  I  am  very  careful  not  to  be  deceived 
and  let  it  get  too  much  advanced.  As  the  midge  eats 
the  bloom  so  that  it  does  not  show,  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  I  prefer  to  cut  it  just  as  the  field  is  filled  * 
with  the  red  plumes  and  bef  jre  there  is  a  single  brown 
head.  I  consider  this  the  best  stage  of  growth,  but, 
as  I  cannot  cut  the  whole  of  my  clover  in  a  single  day 
or  week,  I  prefer  to  cut  some  before  it  arrives  at  this 
stage,  rather  than  let  too  much  of  it  get  so  ripe  as  to 
be  woody,  and  thus  lose  much  of  its  digestibility  and 
feeding  value. 

If  I  have  he’p  enough  to  get  it  in  so  that  I  can  keep 
the  machine  running,  I  would  begin  to  cut  as  soon  as 
the  dew  is  off  and  cut  until  night.  I  would  then  put 
into  large  cocks  each  night  as  much  as  was  fairly 
wilted,  and  let  these  stand  from  one  to  three  days,  or 

until  sufficient¬ 
ly  cured  so  that 
it  might  be 
drawn  directly 
to  the  mow 
from  the  cock. 

If  the  day  were 
not  quite  bright 
enough  for 
that,  it  might 
be  drawn  after 
the  cocks  had 
been  slightly 
opened. 

If  my  help 
were  limited,  I 
would  cut  from 
the  time  dew 
was  off  until 
1  p.  M  ,  and  then 
put  into  cocks 
and  draw  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

It  may  be  cut 
after  dinner, 
turned  over 
with  the  tedder 
or  horse  rake 
j  ist  at  night  be¬ 
fore  the  dew 
has  fallen,  and 
be  got  into  the 
mow  the  next 
day,  and  make 
bright,  sweet 
hay.  In  fact, 
this  will  give 
greener  hay 
than  to  cure  in 
cocks,  but  the 
latter  will  be 
more  like  the 
English  hay, 
than  which  I 
have  n3ver  seen 
better.  The  chief  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  making 
clover  hay  is  to  have  the  mows  tight,  the  nearer  air¬ 
tight  the  better,  and  then  get  the  hay  into  them  with¬ 
out  external  moisture.  It  is  not  the  juice  of  the  plant 
that  causes  the  hay  to  become  musty  and  dusty,  but  the 
dew  or  rain  which  goes  into  the  mow  with  it.  Hay 
perfectly  dry  outside  may  be  put  in  quite  green  with¬ 
out  fear.  J.  s.  woodward. 


What  Rye  Did. — A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  piece 
of  land  adjoining  mine.  It  had  been  in  cultivation  for 
about  20  years  without  manure  of  any  kind,  Not  hav¬ 
ing  much  manure  to  spare,  I  concluded  to  sow  about 
an  acre  of  it  to  rye,  plow  it  under  in  spring,  and  plant 
sweet  potatoes  on  it.  The  remaining  43^  acres  I  put 
in  clover  in  the  spring  following.  But  the  soil  was  so 
poor  that  the  rye  made  a  very  feeble  growth,  so,  when 
the  ground  was  frozen,  I  had  it  mulched  very  thinly 
with  fresh  horse  manure.  This  mulch  gave  the  rye  a 
great  stimulus  after  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground. 
It  was  plowed  under  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
the  land  planted  to  sweet  potatoes  about  May  20.  I 
never  raised  finer  sweet  potatoes  before  or  since.  This 
shows  that  in  order  to  raise  a  crop  on  poor  land,  green 
manuring  needs  an  addition  of  something  else.  The 
manure  alone  could  not  make  a  crop  of  fine  potatoes, 
because  there  was  not  enough  of  it  put  on  the  land. 

Afton,  Mo.  s.  B. 


Double  Crops.  Early  Peas  and  Squashes  from  the  Same  Field.  Fig.  31 
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What  Say  ? 

A  Jebsey  Leak. — I  have  a  Jersey  cow  which  has  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  one  teat,  about  in  the  middle.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  remedy.  A.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  has  ever  successfully  plugged  up 
such  a  hole  ? 

Washing  by  Buli.  Power. — I  do  the  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  an  old  Davis  swing  churn  run  by  the  bull  on  a 
tread-power.  Is  there  any  easier  way  of  ironing  than 
with  a  flatiron?  n.  c.  simpson. 

R.  N.-Y. — Any  experience  in  this  line  will  make 
♦  interesting  reading. 

Sunflower  Seed  for  Horses. — I  raised  sunflower 
seeds  for  feeding  chickens,  and  I  find  that  the  horses 
are  extremely  fond  of  them.  How  much  should  I 
feed  a  horse,  and  how  often  ?  A.  d.  l. 

Fairfield  County,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  poultry  have  always  eaten  all  the 
sunflower  seeds  we  could  raise.  Let  those  who  have 
fed  them  to  horses  speak  out  their  experience.  The 
seeds  contain  23  per  cent  of  fat  or  oil,  and  we  would 
expect  them  to  make  the  horses  sick  if  fed  too  heavily. 

Best  Arrangement  for  Cows. — We  have  a  stone 
basement  barn,  66x29  feet,  inside  m-.;asure.  The  feed¬ 
ing  alleys,  etc.,  run  across  the  narrow  way  of  the 
barn ;  would  it  be  wise  and  economical  to  change  to 
two  long  rows  of  milking  cows  and  one  central  feed¬ 
ing  alley  ?  What  is  the  best  layout  for  the  same, 
distances  of  stanchions  from  walls,  and  distance 
between  the  two  rows  of  stanchions  for  a  feeding 
alley?  b.  h. 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

What  Ails  the  Vine  ?— I  have  a  grape  vine  planted 
about  1.5  years  ago,  which  seems  very  healthy,  and 
makes  a  fine  growth  every  year,  and  is  covered  with 
blossoms  and  bunches  of  fruit ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
latter  are  about  the  size  of  small  peas  they  all  drop 
off.  I  have  tried  fall  pruning,  spring  and  summer 
pruning,  root  pruning  and  no  pruning  at  all  with  the 
same  result ;  the  vine  is  full  of  fruit  every  year,  but 
never  ripens  any  The  other  vines  in  the  same  and  ad¬ 
joining  rows  are  Hirtford,  Niagara,  Agawam  and 
Concord;  they  all  bear  well  and  ripen  their  fruit  nicely. 
Melville,  N.  Y.  j.  e. 

How  Much  for  Rented  Berry  Land  ? — I  am  grow¬ 
ing  berries  for  home  markets  ;  our  land  suitable  for 
planting  is,  at  present,  limited.  If  I  rent  land  of  a 
neighbor  to  plant  to  raspberries,  what  share  should 
I  give  if  I  furnish  all  the  plants  and  do  all  the  work 
of  cultivating,  the  other  party  furnishing  the  land, 
and  fertilizer  sufficient  to  put  the  land  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  planting  ?  The  expense  of  picking  and 
marketing  the  fruit,  selling  plants  and  the  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  after  the  first  year  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
undivided  receipts.  How  should  the  catch  crop  the 
first  year  be  divided  ?  It  would  probably  be  potatoes. 
Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  a  better  plan  of  renting 
land  for  berries  V  A.  e.  b. 

Artie,  Ind. 

How  TO  Lift  Water. — I  have  a  pond  of  about  IK 
acre  in  size,  water  five  feet  deep.  The  elevation  from 
the  pond  to  the  top  of  the  ground  is  25  feet.  What  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  device  to  get  the  water  up  to 
the  ground  to  be  used  for  irrigating  garden  truck  ? 
If  a  windmill,  what  kind  and  size  of  wheel  is  best  ? 
The  pond  is  in  an  open  field.  Have  any  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  ever  had  any  experience  with  a  Safety 
Vapor  engine  ?  I  want  to  get  ready  by  early  spring 
to  put  in  some  kind  of  a  pumping  outfit.  I  want  to 
irrigate  10  acres,  besides  hot-beds  of  150  sashes. 

Creston,  Iowa.  A.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  regard  this  as  a  fine  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  a  practical  knowledge  of  irrigation.  There  are 
lots  of  questions  on  hand  about  like  this. 

How  Much  Seed  Shall  We  Use  ? — I  think  The 
R.  N.-Y.  might  do  farmers  and  gardeners  a  valuable 
service  by  printing  a  table  based  upon  careful  experi¬ 
ment,  showing  the  amount  of  seed  which  should  be 
sown  to  an  acre  or  to  produce  a  given  number  of 
plants.  Such  a  table  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
most  seedsmen,  perhaps,  but  it  would  be  decidedly  so 
to  any  one  starting  a  garden.  I  have  had  some  dis¬ 
agreeable  experiences  in  following  rules  laid  down  in 
catalogues.  Last  spring  I  bought  half  a  bushel  of 
peas  and  sowed  nearly  all  of  them  according  to  Hen¬ 
derson’s  catalogue — one  quart  to  75  feet  of  drill — with 
the  result  that  the  vines,  pods  and  crop  were  very 
small.  It  would  take  over  seven  bushels  to  sew  an 
acre  at  that  rate,  drills  2K  feet  apart ;  yet  the  same 
catalogue  says  two  or  three  bushels  to  the  acre.  How 
these  statements  are  made  to  agree  is  more  than  I  can 
tell,  unless  the  drills  are  made  nine  feet  apart.  In 
Henderson’s  “Gardening  for  Profit”  he  recommends 
sowing  IK  bushel  of  peas  to  the  acre  or  at  the  rate  of 
one  quart  to  363  feet  of  drill.  D.  M.  Perry  &  Co.,  say 
one  quart  to  250  feet,  which  is  more  reasonable. 


The  same  confusion  prevails  in  regard  to  celery 
seed.  I  have  a  score  or  more  of  catalogues  at  hand 
and  with  but  one  exception  they  recommend  one 
ounce  to  2,000  or  3,000  plunts.  The  Horticulturists’ 
Rule  Book  says  one  ounce  to  2,000  plants  and  states 
that  there  are  2,500  celery  seeds  in  a  gramme,  which 
is  equal  to  75,000  in  an  ounce  ;  now  it  seems  to  me 
absurd  to  suppose  that  only  2K  per  cent  of  the  seeds 
sown  will  germinate.  My  own  experience  proves  to 
me  that  these  figures  are  untrustworthy.  I  sowed 
not  quite  all  the  seed  from  a  half  ounce  packet  and 
grew  4,000  good  plants.  Mr.  Robert  Niven  agrees 
with  this  as  he  uses  one  pound  to  125,000  plants.  One 
seedsman  who  seems  to  carry  his  honesty  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  point  says  an  ounce  will  grow  15,000  plants. 

This  exaggeration  of  the  quantity  of  seed  required  is 
not  confined  to  peas  and  celery  by  any  means,  but 
these  have  come  particularly  within  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  I  am  sure  that  all  horticulturists  would  be 
grateful  for  accurate  data  from  high  authority  on 
which  to  base  their  calculations  for  next  year's  seed 
orders.  e.  h.  m. 

Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

R.  N  -Y. — We  want  all  the  experience  possible  on 
this  point. 


[Every  query  must  be  aooompanled  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertlsluK  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  Bad  Grape  Vine  Pest. 

B.  F.  T.,  Visalia,  Va. — How  shall  I  guard  against  the 
depredations  of  what  I  would  name  the  Grape-vine 
Leaf -roller?  All  the  leaves  on  many  vines  were 
destroyed.  Will  London-purple  in  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  do  the  work  ? 

Ans. — Your  grape  vine  pest  is  doubtless  an  insect  to 
which  entomologists  have  given  the  name  Desmia 
funeralis,  and  popularly  known  for  many  years 
as  the  Grape-vine  Leaf-roller.  It  freqently  does 
considerable  damage  especially  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  adult  insect  is  a  pretty  little  black 
moth  with  conspicuous  white  spots  on  its  wings. 
These  moths  which  pass  the  winter  as  pupae, 
appear  early  in  June,  deposit  their  eggs  singly 
on  the  leaves,  and  from  these  eggs  the  yellowish 
larvae  soon  hatch.  Each  larva  immediately  turns 
down  and  fastens  with  silk  a  small  portion  of  a  leaf 
and  lives  within  the  tube  thus  formed  ;  more  of  the 
leaf  is  folded  as  the  larva  increases  in  size  until  often 
the  whole  leaf  is  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  retreat  from 
which  the  larva  issues  to  feed  on  the  surrounding 
foliage.  The  caterpillar  is  very  rapid  in  its  move¬ 
ments,  wriggling  either  backward  or  forward  and 
often  dropping  to  the  ground  when  disturbed.  The 
first  brood  of  larvae  mature  in  July,  change  to  pup® 
within  their  homes,  and  the  moths  emerge  in  August. 
These  moths  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  larvae 
which  work  in  September,  and  also  change  to  pupae  in 
the  folded  leaves  where  they  remain  all  winter.  This 
last  fact  shows  that  if  the  leaves  be  gathered  in 
autumn  and  burned,  many  of  these  pupae  will  be 
destroyed  and  the  pest  effectually  checked  for  the 
next  season.  Yes,  London  Purple  used  in  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  doubtless  hold  the  pest  in  check.  The 
best  time  to  make  the  application  would  be  early  in 
July  when  the  larvae  are  small  and  feeding  rapidly. 
Hand  picking  or  crushing  of  the  rolled  leaves,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  larvae  escaC^e,  will  be  the  most 
practicable  and  efficient  method  where  the  pest  is  not 
too  abundant.  m.  v.  s. 

Cold  for  Plums;  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes. 

C.  R.  A.,  Jenksville,  N.  Y. — The  thermometer  some¬ 
times  goes  to  32  degrees  below  zero  at  this  place.  What 
plums  can  stand  that  ?  The  Forest  Rose  seems  to.  Is 
it  of  good  quality  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  to  potatoes.  It  was  sod  ground  plowed 
last  fall.  From  experiment,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
needs  potash.  What  is  the  cheapest  form  in  which  I 
can  get  it  that  will  be  available  for  the  potatoes  the 
coming  season,  and  how  much  will  it  be  profitable  to 
apply  ?  In  what  way,  broadcast  or  in  the  hill,  will  it 
pay  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  just  how  hardy  Abundance 
is.  It  has  stood  20  degrees  below  zero  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  without  harming  buds  or  wood.  We  think, 
too,  it  is  hardy  in  Rochester.  Recent  reports  say  it  is 
hardy  in  Iowa.  Moore’s  Arctic  is  the  hardiest  variety 
we  know  of.  Erie  blackberry  is  close  to  Lawton  every 
way.  Our  first  report,  some  four  years  ago,  was  that 
it  appeared  to  be  a  trifie  hardier.  We  do  not  believe 
it  will  stand  10  degrees  below  zero  without  serious  in- 
jury  to  the  canes.  We  do  not  know  as  to  Forest  Rose. 
Peaches  will  not  stand  32  degrees  below  zero — 20  de¬ 
grees  below  is  about  the  limit.  Muriate  is  the  cheap¬ 


est  form  of  potash  at  present.  Use  about  250  pounds 
broadcast.  It  will  probably  pay  to  use  three  or  four 
per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda — say,  200  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Unless  you  are  confident  your  land  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  phosphate,  we  would  suggest  that  you  "use 
that  also. 

How  to  Prune  a  King:. 


E.  J.  D.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to  know  the 
best  method  of  pruning  a  King  apple  tree.  On  my 
trees,  the  branches  extend  20  to  30  feet.  Is  it  right  to 
tip  the  ends  of  branches  ? 

Ans. — Any  method  that  is  satisfactory  with  other 
trees  will  answer  for  the  King.  The  object  in  prun¬ 
ing  should  be  to  make  nice  fruit,  facilitate  spraying 
for  disease,  and  make  it  possible  to  get  among  the 
trees  easily  while  cultivating.  The  light  should  be 
admitted  freely  into  the  center  of  the  tree  so  that  the 
fruit  will  color  well.  All  superfluous  branches  should 
be  removed  so  that  the  fine  mist  from  the  pump  will 
penetrate  to  every  leaf.  The  limbs  of  the  King  apple 
are  slender  and,  when  long,  bend  easily.  They  can 
be  headed  back  without  harm  by  cutting  out  the  grow¬ 
ing  branches. 


What  Are  “Feeding:  and  Manurial  Values  P” 

O.  O.  S.,  no  address. — What  is  the  manurial  value  of 
“oat  dust,”  gluten  meal  and  buckwheat  bran,  free 
from  hulls  ?  Is  the  feeding  value  and  manurial  value 
considered,  under  any  circu  nstances,  to  be  the  same  ? 
Speaking  of  the  manurial  value,  am  I  to  understand  it 
to  be  worth  that  much  as  a  fertilizer  to  be  spread 
directly  on  the  land  and  plowed  or  harrowed  in  ? 


Ans. — The  following  table  will  indicate  the  answers 
to  some  of  these  questions.  It  is  taken  from  the  New 
Jersey  Station  report,  and  the  prices  figured  are  for 
feed  and  fertilizers  in  that  State. 


FeedlDK  value. 


Oluten  meal .  $35  40 

Buckwheat  bran .  23.60 

Oat  feed .  25.20 

Wheat  bran .  22  00 

Corn  meal .  23.00 


FertlllztnK  value. 
$16  84 
14.26 


1,3.01 

6.79 


The  manurial  value  of  the  oat  feed  or  “  oat  dust  ”  has 
not  been  figured  out.  It  will  be  not  far  from  $15. 
Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  there  are,  let  us  say,  30  different  kinds  of  grain 
and  feed  offered  for  sale  at  different  prices.  These 
feeds  are  valuable  only  as  they  contain  fat,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  protein — the  three  forms  of  animal  food. 
Now  corn  meal  may  sell  at  $25  a  ton  and  wheat  bran 
at  $20.  Which  is  the  cheaper  food  ?  The  one  that 
gives  most  of  the  three  important  elements  for  $1. 
Suppose  we  analyze  each  one  of  the  30  feeds  and  com¬ 
pare  analyses  and  prices.  We  see  that  in  some  we 
pay  an  extra  price  for  fat,  in  others  extra  for  protein 
and  so  on.  Now  to  find  the  actual  average  cost  of  a 
pound  each  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates,  the  New 
Jersey  chemist  made  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  all 
these  feeds,  taking  for  its  value  the  average  of  the 
market  price  of  each.  This  gives  the  average  price  of 
a  pound  of  each  element  and  when  this  price  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  pounds  contained  in  a  ton,  we  have  the 
valuation  for  feeding.  As  you  see  it  is  a  comparative 
value  only  and  based  upon  the  trade  prices  in  New 
Jersey.  The  values  of  fertilizing  substances  are  also 
made  up  from  averages  of  the  cost  of  the  different 
materials  on  the  market.  Soluble  nitrogen  is  the 
same  whether  it  is  in  blood  or  wheat  bran  and  to 
obtain  the  value  of  the  bran  we  multiply  the  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  ac’d  in  a  ton  by 
the  prices  figured  for  these  substances  in  fertilizers. 
To  illustrate,  a  ton  of  corn  meal  is  said  to  be  worth 
$5, 79  as  a  direct  manure.  That  means  that  the  chemist 
finds  fertility  in  it  that  would  be  given  that  value  if 
he  had  found  it  in  stable  manure  or  in  fertilizers. 
This  again  is  only  a  comparative  valuation — a  quick 
and  easy  way  of  understanding  how  these  feeds  differ 
in  value.  Of  course  the  feeding  and  manurial  values 
cannot  be  the  same  since  the  fat  and  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  have  no  manurial  value  whatever.  This  ought 
to  answer  your  third  question,  and  yet  it  does  not 
fully.  For  example,  if  you  could  get  wood  ashes  for 
nothing  and  bone  meal  at  a  very  low  price,  the  corn 
meal  would  not  be  worth  $5.79  to  harrow  directly  into 
the  soil.  It  would  be  worth  only  the  cost  of  30  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  12  of  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash 
in  the  ashes  and  bone.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  these  manurial  values  are  actual.  They  are 
only  comparative  and  vary  according  to  the  cost  to  you 
per  pound  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
other  substances — like  ashes,  bone,  manure  or  mixed 
fertilizers. 

Some  Facts  About  “  Starch  Feed.” 


B.  G.,  Jefersonville,  Ind  — What  is  the  feed  value  of 
starch  meal  or  the  refuse  from  starch  factories  ?  I  am 
in  the  dairy  business  and  am  offered  the  meal  at  15 
cents  per  bushel  by  measure  in  any  quantity  desired. 
I  will  have  to  haul  it  about  three  miles.  I  have  always 
disliked  feeding  such  feeds,  and,  in  fact,  never  fed 
them,  but  the  parties  having  this  meal  make  such 
wonderful  claims  for  it  that  I  would  like  to  find  out  all 
I  can  concerning  it.  Some  parties  who  are  using  it 
claim  wonders  from  its  use,  while  others  claim  that 
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there  are  chemicals  used  in  its  manufacture  that  will 
kill  dairy  cows. 

Ans. — On  page  47  we  gave  a  short  note  on  this  feed. 
The  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  Burlington,  Vt., 
has  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  in  its  Annual 
Report  for  1892.  If  you  could  get  that  report,  you 
would  find  it  valuable.  This  starch  feed,  as  we  ex¬ 
plained  before,  is  a  by-product  containing  bran  or  other 
cover  of  the  kernel,  the  germ  and  some  of  the  starch. 

It  is  a  perfectly  safe  feed  when  fed  in  moderate 
amounts.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  contained 
in  the  whole  corn.  The  sulphuric  acid  used  on  the 
starch  is  not  added  until  the  refuse  has  been  removed, 
so  that  it  could  not  injure  the  parts  used  ascatclefood. 
Prof.  Cooke,  after  exhaustive  experiments,  concludes 
that  these  by-products  have  a  greater  feeding  value, 
pound  for  pound,  than  corn  meal.  Two  pounds  a  day 
is  all  he  would  feed  to  one  cow — less  in  some  cases. 
This  IS  because  the  la.'ge  amount  of  oil  in  this  rich  feed 
acts  to  clog  the  system — especially  the  liver.  In  your 
case  we  would  begin  feeding  it  at  the  rate  of  13^  pound 
per  cow  per  day  and  mix  with  wheat  bran.  In  this 
way  it  will  probably  pay  you,  but  do  not  feed  it  alone 
or  in  heavier  doses. 

A  Simple  Home  Mixture  for  Field  Peas. 

W.  C.  D.,  Collinsville,  Conn.— Would  bone  dust,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  be  a  good  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Canada  peas  ?  In  what  proportion  should  they 
be  used  and  how  much  to  the  acre  ?  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  and  in  some  places  thin.  Where  can  the  soda 
and  potash  be  purchased  ? 

Ans.— Certainly  it  would.  You  might  use  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  mixture  containing  400  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate,  800  of  bone  dust  and  300  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Any 
of  the  fertilizer  firms  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
supply  the  chemicals. 

Pear  Stocks  and  Qraftingr  Grapes. 
n  Subscriber,  Sweet  Water,  Tenn.—l.  I  have  quite  a  lot 
of  pear  sprouts  which  I  want  to  transplant  now  and 
graft  in  the  spring  with  Clapp’s  Favorite  and  a  larger, 
later  kind,  name  unknown.  If  I  transplant  now  and 
graft  in  March  or  April,  will  the  scions  be  as  likely  to 
grow  as  though  the  transplanting  had  been  dene  last 
spring  ?  I  have  scions  of  the  late  kind  buried  now  and 
can  get  those  of  the  Clapp’s  Favorite  at  any  time.  The 
weather  is  like  April  at  the  North.  2.  Can  the  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Virginia  grape  vines  be  grown  from  cuttings  ?  I 
have  failed  twice  with  that  variety,  while  I  can  grow 
Concord,  Brighton  and  others  with  but  little  trouble. 
Norton’s  is  the  only  kind  I  know  of  her^  that  doesn’t 
have  to  be  bagged  to  prevent  rot.  IIow;  should  grape 
vines  be  grafted  ?  I  have  some  Eldorado  vines  1  would 
like  to  graft  with  Norton’s  Virginia. 

Ans. — 1.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  tell  us  that  pear  stocks 
snould  be  planted  out  and  allowed  to  grow  one  year  so 
as  to  root  before  they  are  grafeed  on  ;  the  grafts  will 
grow  much  better  in  that  way  than  if  the  grafting  be 
done  when  the  stocks  are  planted.  2.  The  Norton’s 
Virginia  grape  does  not  root  very  well  from  cuttings 
here,  although  we  get  a  fair  proportion  to  grow.  Re¬ 
garding  the  grafting  of  grape  vines,  we  quote  from 
Husmann’s  “  American  Fruit  Growing  and  Wine  Mak¬ 
ing,”  which  agrees  with  our  own  experience  as  often 
stated,  as  follows:  “The  best  success  generally  is 
attained  when  we  graft  in  March,  although  it  may  be 
done  as  late  as  May.  Dig  away  the  ground  around 
the  vine,  until  a  smooth  place  upon  the  stem  is  found, 
then  cut  it  off  smoothly,  and  insert  one  or  two  scions, 
as  in  common  cleft  grafting,  taking  care  to  cut  the 
lower  part  of  the  scion  to  a  very  thin  wedge,  leaving 
two  eyes  on  the  scion  to  insure  better  success.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  insert  the  scion  properly,  as  the 
inner  bark  or  liber  of  the  vine  is  very  thin,  and  the 
success  of  the  operation  depends  upon  a  perfect  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  and  scion.  If  the  vine  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  scion  firmly,  no  bandage  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  if  not,  the  scion  should  be  tied  with  a  ligature 
of  bast,  or  basswood  bark,  applied  evenly  and  firmly. 
Finish  the  operation  by  pressing  the  earth  firmly 
around  the  cut,  and  fill  up  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the 
scion,  or  cover  it  up  with  sawdust. 

A  Talk  About  Potash  Analyses. 

G.  H.,  Yellow  Creek,  Pa. — I  wrote  to  a  firm  for 
prices  and  analyses  of  fertilizer  chemicals.  They 
gave  me  the  following  analyses :  sulphate  potash  95 
per  cent ;  muriate  potash,  83  per  cent.  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is  possible  for  potash  to  analyze  so  high  a 
per  cent  in  its  natural  state  without  being  refined, 
and  whether  it  is  possible  to  sell  so  high  a  grade  of 
potash  for  $50  and  $43  respectively  per  ton. 

Ans. — This  illustrates  quite  a  popular  error.  The 
95  per  cent  means  that  there  is  that  amount  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash — not  of  pure  potash — in  the  material. 
We  might  say  of  a  bread  pudding  that  it  contained  60 
per  cent  of  bread,  but  that  would  not  mean  that  it 
contained  60  per  cent  of  flour.  Sulphate  of  potash  is, 
by  weight,  jast  half  pure  potash,  so  that  in  “95  per 
cent  sulphate”  there  is  one-half  that,  or  473^  per 
cent  pure  potash.  That  means  950  pounds  of  potash 


in  the  ton,  or  a  little  over  53i  cents  a  pound.  The 
muriate  is  also  50  per  cent  pure  potash,  and  an  82  per 
cent  material  may  be  figured  in  the  same  way. 

A  Short  Talk  About  Oats. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa.— What  about  the  American 
Triumph  oats  or  the  White  Bonanza  ?  Are  thev  de¬ 
sirable  varieties?  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommend 
something  better  ? 

Ans. — We  first  tried  American  Triumph  during  the 
season  of  1883.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  were  the  intro¬ 
ducers.  The  fault  with  this  variety  is  its  lateness. 

We  would  prefer  White  Belgian,  Race  Horse,  Clydes¬ 
dale,  Dakota  Chieftain,  Australian,  all  of  which  are 
essentially  the  same  and  earlier  than  Triumph. 
American  Banner,  White  Schoenen  and  Badger  Queen 
we  would  also  prefer  to  Triumph. 

Shall  Western  Hired  Men  Come  East  P 
R.  R  C.,  Faltcni,  Mich.— Oa  page  25  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

J.  A.  Musson  speaks  of  a  scarcity  of  help  and  asks 
about  the  unemployed  in  the  city.  What  inducement 
do  the  farmers  of  that  section  hold  out  to  a  young 
man  from  Michigan  where  he  can  get  $18  per  month 
with  board  and  washing  ?  Will  they  do  any  better 
than  that,  aud  about  how  much  ? 

Ans. — I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  about  the 
matter  referred  to  by  R.  R.  C.,  and,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  desirable  farm  help  although 
there  seems  to  be  more  help  in  sight  than  a  month 
ago.  But  men  want  at  least  $20  per  month  and  found 
in  the  dairy  districts  and  many  ask  more.  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  county  (Otsego)  some  hands  are 
asking,  and  hop  growers  are  offering,  $25  and  found. 
Here  in  the  dairy  districts,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
farmers  are  not  moving  in  the  matter  and  but  few  are 
engaging  help  at  present.  With  the  best  butter  sell¬ 
ing  for  less  than  25  cents  in  New  York  City  and  tend¬ 
ing  downward,  dairymen  are  not  anxious  to  engage 
help  at  the  prices  asked.  If  R.  R.  C.  can  get  $18  per 
month  and  found  where  he  is,  I  would  say  that  he 
would  better  stay  there  than  to  come  East  unless  he 
wish  to  go  into  the  hop  districts,  and  that  means  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  and  long  days  in  the  field. 
With  us,  from  $15  to  $20  could  readily  be  obtained  by 
a  large  number  of  hands,  prices  varying  according  to 
age  and  ability.  J.  a.  musson. 

What  is  Leamingr  Corn  P 

1,  McD.,  Morrlsburg,  Ont. — 1.  Where  is  the  Learning 
corn  grown,  sometimes  called  True  Learning  or 
Improved  True  Learning  ?  2,  Where  can  it  be  pur¬ 

chased  for  seed  at  prices  in  keeping  with  the  market 
price  of  corn  ?  3.  Is  any  variety  of  corn  better  adapted 
for  ensilage  than  the  Learning  ?  4.  If  so,  will  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  the  name,  habits  of  growth,  latitude  in 
which  it  is  grown  and  time  to  mature  and  when  pur¬ 
chasable  ?  5.  Is  Dungan’s  White  Prolific  a  profitable 
corn  for  ensilage  ? 

Ans. — 1.  An  early,  large  eared  yellow  dent.  It  is 
grown  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  and  Northwestern 
States.  2.  Of  farmers.  Seedsmen  do  not  sell  seed 
corn  at  the  market  price  for  corn.  3  and  4.  No,  per¬ 
haps  for  your  climate  it  is  as  good  as  any.  Queen  of 
the  Prairie  would  mature  10  days  earlier,  but  it  is 
neither  so  tall  nor  so  leafy.  All  seedsmen  offer  it. 

5.  We  do  not  know  it. 

Cost  of  Fertiliziner  Chemicals. 

Y.  M.  R.,  Franklin,  Tenn. — What  is  the  best  form, 
cheapness  considered,  in  which  to  buy  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  ?  How  much  of  each  should  be 
used  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  an  acre 
of  onions  ? 

Ans, — These  questions  are  asked  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  only  way  to  answer  them  is  to  put 
each  person  in  the  way  of  figuring  out  the  cost.  This 
table  gives  the  average  composition  of  the  substances 
most  generally  used : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Nitrogen.  Hhos.  acid.  Potash. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  16  ....  .... 

Eine  irround  Done .  3  25  .... 

Dissolved  Soutti  Caioilna  rock .  15  .... 

Cotion-seed  meal  .  7  3  2 

Taakagd .  7  10  .... 

Dissolved  bone  black .  16  .... 

Muriate  ot  potash .  ....  50 

Sulpnaie  of  potash  .  ....  50 

Kalnli .  ....  12^ 

Wood  ashes .  2  5 

With  these  figures  you  can  quickly  determine  which 
gives  you  the  cheapest  pound  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  at  the  prices  quoted  in  your  locality. 
A  good  onion  fertilizer  should  contain  four  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  of  potash. 
You  should  use  at  least  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  In  mix¬ 
ing  a  fertilizer  for  onions,  you  must  remember  that 
soluble  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed.  Fine 
bone  contains  both  substances,  but  neither  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  for  quick-growing  crops.  You  should 
use  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  cotton-seed  meal  for 
nitrogen,  and  dissolved  rock  or  bone  black  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Muck  Agrain ;  Kainit  or  Plaster. 

A.  W.  B.,  Thomaston,  Me. — 1.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
September  30  the  explanations  as  to  the  manner  of 
using  muck  are  hardly  clear.  They  are,  to  use  30 


pounds  muriate  and  50  pounds  of  bone  to  each  foot  in 
height  of  pile,  but  say  nothing  as  to  surface  measure  of 
pile.  2.  Which  would  you  advise  using  under  roosts 
in  henhouses,  kainit  (12  per  cent  actual  potash)  at 
$17  per  ton,  or  fresh-ground  plaster  at  $8  50  per  ton? 

Ans. — 1.  We  spoke  of  a  compost  heap  eight  feet 
wide  and  16  feet  long,  which  would  give  about  3,000 
pounds  of  muck  for  each  foot  in  height.  This  was 
figured  out  on  page  673  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  2.  In 

our  opinion  the  kainit  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

It  will  preserve  the  manure  as  well  as  the  plaster  and 
add  240  pounds  of  potash  in  each  ton. 

“Reducing:’’  Bones;  Transplanting: Mangrolds. 

D.  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y. — 1.  Can  I  grind  bones  fine 
enough  with  a  small  mill  such  as  can  be  bought  for 
$40  or  $50,  to  make  them  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  ?  Do 
they  need  to  be  treated  with  acid  ?  I  could  get  quite 
a  lot  of  them  for  $5  to  $10  per  ton.  2.  Can  mangolds 
be  set  to  advantage  with  a  tobacco  planter  ?  If  they 
will  grow  and  do  well,  it  will  save  thinning  and  some 
seed, 

Ans. — 1.  No,  a  small  mill  cannot  work  the  bones  up 
fine  enough.  One  of  the  hardest  parts  of  fertilizer 
making  is  to  make  bone  meal.  You  might  smash  the 
bones  up  with  a  sledge  and  use  acid  on  them,  but  we 
do  not  advise  farmers  to  try  this.  A  mill  to  do  satis¬ 
factory  work  would  probably  cost  $150  or  more.  You 
might  burn  the  bones,  but  this  would  lose  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  leave  only  bone-ash,  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
which  is  not  soluble.  2.  We  would  ask  our  readers 
who  have  used  these  planters  to  answer  about  trans¬ 
planting  mangolds. 

Where  to  Put  the  Manure. 

A.  II.  L.,  Kingston,  Md. — Last  season,  I  raised  as 
good  a  crop  with  commercial  fertilizer  as  my  neigh¬ 
bors  did  with  barnyard  manure.  I  have  now  100  or 
200  loads  cf  rich  manure  ;  which  will  be  best,  to  spread 
the  manure  around  the  long  neglected  apple,  peach, 
cherry,  plum  and  quince  trees,  or  over  my  10  acres  of 
wheat  ?  The  wheat  is  on  heavy,  sod  land  and  has 
Timothy  sown  with  it,  and  had  500  pounds  of  low- 
grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre  ;  I  wish  to  sow  Red  clover 
on  it  this  spring.  Will  it  not  be  best  to  dress  the 
wheat  with  manure,  and  buy  a  good  commercial 
fertilizer  for  my  three  acres  of  potatoes,  one  acre  of 
Wax  beans  and  the  15  acres  of  corn  ?  Or  shall  I  use 
the  manure  on  potatoes,  beans  and  corn,  and  buy  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  orchard  and  to  top-dress  the  wheat  ? 

Ans. — We  would  never  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer 
any  more  than  we  would  buy  a  scrub  cow.  Use  the 
manure  on  the  beans  and  corn  with  fertilizers  on  the 
orchards  and  potatoes.  Give  the  wheat  a  top-dressieg 
of  good  fertilizer.  Probably  the  articles  on  “Mending 
An  Old  Orchard”  now  appearing  will  help  you. 

Harrow,  Orchard  Crop,  Apple  Wood. 

S.,  New  York.—l.  What  would  be  the  best  general- 
purpose  harrow  to  use  on  land  slightly  rolling,  with 
some  stones,  mostly  movable  ?  2.  What  would  be  a 
good  late  crop  for  a  two-acre  apple  orchard  plowed 
last  October,  to  enable  me  to  get  on  the  land  with  horse 
and  wagon  to  spray  the  trees  until  well  into  the  sum¬ 
mer  ?  The  apple  trees  have  been  in  bearing  two  years. 

3.  Where  can  I  get  the  best  price  for  apple  wood  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  “  Acme  ”  will  do  such  work  well.  2. 
Probably  buckwheat  would  answer— but  why  raise 
any  other  crop  in  the  orchard  ?  3.  The  Gage  Tool  Co., 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  buy  apple  wood. 

What  Chemicals  with  a  Sod  ? 

E.  S.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  field  which  has  been 
mown  three  years.  It  was  seeded  to  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  and  now  has  a  stiff  sward.  The  aftermath  has 
been  allowed  to  remain.  I  believe  it  will  furnish  nitro¬ 
gen  enough  for  a  crop  of  potatoes.  If  I  should  apply 
ground  bone  raw,  would  it  furnish  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  time  for  the  growth  of  the  potatoes  ?  If 
not,  in  what  form  could  I  get  it  the  cheapest  ?  Would 
you  advise  sowing  the  ground  bone  and  sulphate  of 
potash  before  plowing,  or  after  ?  Suppose  it  to  lack 
nitrogen,  in  what  form  would  it  be  best  to  apply  it, 
and  when  ? 

Ans. — We  think  it  likely  the  sod,  if  well  plowed, 
would,  with  the  bone,  supply  enough  nitrogen.  If  not, 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  broadcasted  and 
harrowed  or  cultivated  in  would  answer.  We  would 
prefer  adding  a  small  amount  of  dissolved  bone  black 
to  the  bone.  This  would  give  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
for  the  use  of  the  young  plant.  You  would  best  broad¬ 
cast  the  bone  and  the  potash  on  the  plowed  ground 
and  harrow  it  in.  A  good  way  is  to  use  the  grain 
drill  running  crosswise  of  the  furrows. 

Hen  Manure  on  Small  Fruits. 

E.  J.  D.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. — I  have  considerable  hen 
manure  ;  would  it  be  advisable  to  put  it  in  the  hills 
when  setting  out  red  raspberries,  or  scatter  it  broad¬ 
cast  on  my  future  strawberry  bed,  next  spring  ?  How 
much  should  be  put  in  the  hill  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  if  you  can  crush  or  grind  it  up  fine,  it 
may  be  put  in  the  hill.  We  would  prefer  broadcast¬ 
ing  it  on  the  strawberries,  however. 
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Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  tells  about 
growing  figs  from  seeds  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  He  says  that  seeds  from  freshly 
imported  layer  figs  germinate  almost  as 
readily  as  cabbage  seed,  and  soon  make 
fine  bushes.  Young  seedlings,  he  finds, 
are  less  injured  by  the  winters  than  old 
bearing  trees. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  Loudon 
raspberry,  first  brought  to  public  notice 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  to  be  introduced 
next  fall.  As  judged  by  its  conduct  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  it  is  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry  in  existence,  and  we  hope  that  all 
of  our  friends  will  bear  the  prediction  in 
mind,  charging  it  against  The  Rural’s 
judgment,  if  a  general  trial  prove  we  are 
in  error.  It  is  rarely  we  hit  upon  any 
plant  that  seems  prominently  better  than 
old  sorts,  hut  when  we  do  it  makes  us  as 
happy  as  a  lark. 

F.  W.  Loudon,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  is 
the  originator.  lie  is  now  75  years  old, 
and  most  of  his  time  (outside  of  business 
hours)  since  he  was  a  mere  child,  has 
been  spent  in  growing  seedlings  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  fruits. 

Mr.  Loudon  writes:  “Please  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  description  of  the 
Loudon  you  gave  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  It  was  in  every  particular 
correct,  and  just  as  it  behaves  here.  It 
has  fruited  eight  seasons,  always  with 
the  same  results.  All  other  red  rasp¬ 
berries  have  their  bad  and  good  seasons 
— more  bad  than  good.  I  claim  another 
good  point  for  the  Loudon.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  for  canning.” 

We  thank  Mr.  Loudon  for  thanking  us. 
The  obligations  rest  with  us,  not  with 
him.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  The 
R.  N.-Y.  more  satisfaction  than  the 
knowledge  it  has  been  the  first  to  make 
known  a  new  kind  of  seed  or  plant  that 
is  better  than  anything  else  of  its  kind. 
It  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  besides  printing  a  paper  of  what 
others  say  and  do.  Though  we  have  been 
fairly  diligent  at  this  work  for  over  15 
years,  we  do  not  tire  of  it.  It  grows  upon 
us.  It  makes  us  feel  that  we  have  a  real, 
solid  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
people. 

The  editor  of  Gardening  raises  lots  of 
cabbage — Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Savoys 
and  others,  but  the  Savoy  is  the  only  one 
he  eats  in  winter.  Oh  yes,  the  other 
kinds  are  very  good  eating  when  one 
cannot  get  Savoys,  and  he  can  raise  more 
weight  of  them  to  the  acre,  and  make 
more  money  out  of  them,  but  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  one’s  own  family  use,  the 
Savoys  are  set  aside  to  eat,  and  the  Plat 
Dutch  and  Drumheads  make  a  capital 
relish  for  the  milch  cows  and  the  pigs  in 
winter. 

Joseph  Meehan,  in  the  above  journal 
gives  in  a  terse,  forcible  way  the  notably 
distinguishing  qualities  of  certain  favor¬ 
ite  pears.  The  Seckel  is  the  sweetest  of 
all  pears,  but  the  tree  is  not  an  early 
bearer.  Clapp’s  Favorite  is  the  largest 
early  pear,  ripening  the  middle  of  Aug¬ 
ust.  It  might  well  be  added  that  it  is  an 
annual  bearer  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Sheldon  is  not  over  handsome,  hut  there 
is  no  better  late  autumn  pear.  Belle 
Lucrative  bears  good  crops  regularly.  It 
is  juicy  and  sweet  and  of  fair  quality 
even  before  ripe.  Anjou  is  a  splendid 
winter  pear,  but  the  fruit  is  liable  to 
blow  off  during  storms  before  it  is  ripe. 
We  regard  this  as  a  serious  defect  with 
this  pear.  What  do  others  say  ?  For 
canning  purposes  Bartlett  leads.  Keififer 
is  excellent  for  canning.  As  dwarfs  (on 
quince)  the  following  sorts  thrive  well : 
Angouleme  (always  first  as  a  dwarf), 
Louise  Bonne,  Anjou,  Brandywine,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Superfine,  Seckel,  Tyson, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Lawrence  and  “Jo. 
Malines,”  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thomas 
shortens  Josephine  de  Malines. 


Horticultural  Lima  Bean. 

We  have  received  the  following  some¬ 
what  important  note  from  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy : 

I  tblnk  that  the  notes  or  myself  and  others  In  re¬ 
gard  to  this  bean  which  were  published  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  .January  20  are  liable  to  give  quite  a  false 
Impression.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  origin  of  the 
variety,  it  certainly  should  not  be  classed  with  the 
Limas,  as  It  seems  to  be  in  the  notes  referred  to;  for 
In  Its  general  character,  it  Is  much  more  like  our 
common  pole  beans  such  as  the  Uortlcultural,  Case- 
knife,  etc.,  than  It  Is  like  the  Lima.  When  planted 
In  New  Jersey  and  southward,  where  the  Limas  do 
well,  It  may  not  prove  materially  earlier  than  such 
strains  as  Burpee's  Black  Lima;  but  If  we  plant  It 
In  the  colder  soli  and  air  of  the  North,  where  Limas 
have  to  be  coaxed  to  grow  at  all,  It  will  prove  very 
much  earlier  than  any  Lima,  and  can  be  profitably 
grown  where  they  cannot  be  grown  at  all.  Again,  as 
to  Its  quality.  If  one’s  only  criterion  of  merit  Is 
that  of  the  Lima  bean,  he  may  be  disappointed  In 
this:  but  If  one  enjoy  the  distinct  and  very  different 
flavor  and  texture  of  the  Uortlcultural  Pole  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Lima,  he  may  Und,  as  I  certainly  do, 
the  combination,  or  perhaps  we  would  better  call  It, 
the  compromise  between  the  two  more  enjoyable 
than  either.  This  new  bean  Is  certainly  deserving 
of  a  place  as  a  substitute  for  Limas  where  they  cannot 
he  yrown,  and  it  Is  quite  unfair  to  condemn  It  because 
It  will  not  fill  a  place  or  use  to  which  It  Is  not  fitted 


Sips  of 


Scott’s  * 


You  don’t  have  to  look 
twice  to  detect  them — bright 
eyes,  bright  color,  bright 
smiles, 
bright  in 
every  ac¬ 
tion. 

Disease  is 
overcome 
only  when 
weak  tissue 
is  replaced  by  the  healthy 
kind.  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
cod  liver  oil  effects  cure  by 
building  up  sound  flesh.  It 
is  agreeable  to  taste  and 
easy  of  assimilation. 

Prepared  by  Scott  *  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


TT 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Yohkeb. 


I  Vote  for  Hood’s 

For  I  am  satisfied  It  la 
an  excellent  remedy.  I 
have  been  a  minister  of 
the  M.  E.  church  40 
years,  and  have  suffered 
of  late  years  with  rheu¬ 
matism  and  dyspep¬ 
sia.  Since  taking  four 
bottles  of  Hood’s  the 
rheumatism  la  entirely 
cured,  my  appetite  la 
good,  food  dlgesta  well, 
and  I  have  gained  several  pounds.”  Rbt.  W» 
S.  PurTKB,  Rlchford,  Yt.  Hood’s  CuroS 

Hood’s  Pills  oure  blUousnesa.  S5o.  a  hoz. 


YOU  CAN  SELL 

SAP  PAIL  COVERS. 

We  make  a  metal  one  cheap. 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

67  SIGLER  STREET,  NILES,  O. 

Also  all  kinds  of  Metal  Roofing  and  Paint. 


ATTENTION! 


AS/t  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER, 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cnt  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 
The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  tlian  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

ItOUlSVlLbE,  KV. 


Huidson « 'Bicycle'  Potato  Cultivator, 

Fii.-it  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
latcliing,  cart  steering,  and  tr.im 
i-pling  down  crops.  No  more  liold- 
.ingplows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘boo’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 
fa-:t  a.s  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
s:iys  ‘  Perfect'  Dr.  Colyor’s  report 
_ _  is  "Kcarest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  t  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


Harrow,  Butterworker, 
or  Churn,  wholesale  price 
Best.  Illustr’d  Cat’lg  free.  ^ 
Send  now.  G.  H.  Founder.  | 
No.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wla.  r 


U/irr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
WlrL  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Cn  Buythe  Oxford  Improved  8INQER  8«w- 
4>iUtOU  ingHachine,  with  %  complete  set  of  et- 
tAcbmeots  end  guaranteed  for  \0ytari  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  8f)  dayt*  trial.  No  money  required  in  adr 
vanee.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’e  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers’  and 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  M2  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  111. 


TAPPING  A  SUGAR  TREE 

and  getting  every  drop  of  sap 
means  the  u.se  of 

Post’s  X.iitcst  Improved 
Eureka  8up  Spout.  . 

They  have  _ 

POST’S  V 

PATENT  AIR  TRAPS. 

200  or  more  delivered  to 
any  station  east  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  at  these  prices 
Spout  No.  I ,  $2.50  a  100. 

^  $2.35  a  100. 

®  WB®  Sample  10c.  Circular  Free. 

Chas.  C.  STELLE,  Successor  to 
C.  C.  POST,  81  Fifth  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


The  best  Roller  and  Pulverizer  In  the  market.  Send 
for  circular  to  the  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Kent,  O. 


FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 

Wood  or  metal  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  large  shops  by 
using  our  New  Labor  Saving 
Machinery,  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  for  practical  shop  use; 
also  for  industrial  Schools.  Home 
Training,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG,  CO. 

28  YVater  Street,  Seneca  FaUs,  New  York. 


‘"ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  i^'Leveler 


Variety 
of  sizes 
suitable 
for 

all  work. 


TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 
Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
EARTH — sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
drag—  eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N.  B. — 1  deliver  Iree  on  board  at  distributing  points^ 
SFNT  ON  TRT4T  To  responsible  farmers,  to  te  returned 

UXiiiX  vn  lilinU  at  my  expeme  ii  not  satisfactory. 

DDANE  H  NASH  SoIp  Mfr  Milllngton,  -  New  Jersey. 
DUAHL  n.  I'lHon,  DOie  mu.,  &  30  So.CanalSt., Chicago. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


many  urn  rjin|U|n 

^  P*  Ww  Cr  witnout  inis  expense.  The  near  markets.  generaThealthfniT 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  socieiy.  churches  etc  make 
gnn  Farms  the  heat  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  get  the  belt  f’ams  on  i 
Ume:  low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M.  BAKNES,  Laud  Commissioner, 


that  farms  and  gardens  flOH  I  riOflUCa  3  rrOfi 
The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  ei 
without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulni 


PLANT 


Dibble's  Seed  Potatoes 


AXD  THE  MONEY  COMES. 


They  are  the  Best  because  north¬ 
ern  grown,  pure,  vigorous.  Free¬ 
mans,  Polaris,  Puritans,  Sunrise, 
Early  Rose,  Victor  Rose,  Brown¬ 
ell’s  Winners,  Prizetakers,  Rusk, 
R.N.Y.  No. 2,  Am.WoiKler,  Cham¬ 
pions,  Clay  Rose,  Troy  Seedlings, 
and  all  standard  kinds  at  hard- 
times  prices.  Illustrated  Farm 
Seed  Catalogue  free. 
KI>WAKI>  J\  I>II5IiT.K, 
Iloneoye 


SEEDS 

For  the  Farm,  Field  and 
(liarden.  Buy  direct  from 
the  growers,  and  secure  the 
Best  Seeds  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Every  Farmer  and  Dairyman 
interested  m 

Permanent  Pastures 

and  Meadow's  should  send 
for  our  Catalogue  or  Book  on 
“  Permanent  Pastures  and 
Meadows.”  We  send  it  free 
to  yon.  It  contains  accurate 
and  true  descriptions  of  our  natural  Grasses  and  Clovers 
and  Clover-Grass  Mixtures  adapted  for  different  soils  for 
permanent  Meadow  or  Pasture,  as  well  as  descriptions 
and  prices  of  a  large  stock  of  Seed  Oats.  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Seed  Potatoes ;  also  Garden  Seeds.  13  sample  pack¬ 
ages  of  cither  Grass  or  Grain,  by  mail,  for  only  10  cents. 

FARMER  SEED  GO. 

O.  KOZLOWSKI,  Mgr.  W.  KUEKER,  Sso’y. 

51  W.  Van  Ruren  !St.,  C'liicago. 


KiNSiS  m  HOUSL 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  Sijpcialties  :  Onion  Seed  and  Sets;  Alfalfa; 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seects  lor  Nurseries 
and  q’lraoer  Claims.  Have  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Lay thyrus  Sllvesiris  (Flat  Pea)  the  new  F'orage  plant. 
New  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  GO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 


□E'or  188-^, 

Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  in 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bulos,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

WM.  C.  IIECKEKT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


SEEDS  I 

* 


FOR 


* 

* 

* 

* 

*  CENTS, 

* 


10 


I  will  send  5  pkta.  either  Flower  S 
or  Vegetable  seed  and  a  copy  of  2 
'I' weed’s  Reed  Almanac,  or  will  J 
send  Almanac  Free.  Best  book  2 
out.  II.  K,  Tweed,  Ripley,  Ohio, 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE. 

Largest,  handsomest  and 
finest  flavored  Peach  la 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


Six  new  Strawberry  Plants,  and  our  1894 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  addressing 

NURSERY  CO..  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES  is.. 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 
.NONE  CHEAPER.  Send  for  Catalogue 

KUGENF  WILLL'I'T,  North  Co  11ns,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  “Purity,  vitality  and  Perfection  of  Grain:  Both 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED.” 

The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CLOSEST  1‘RICBS.  SAMPLES  FREE. 


STRAWBERRY 


elegant  Price  List.  8LAYMAKBR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del 


Plants  a  specialty. 
Immense  stock  of 
all  good  varieties. 
Send  postal  for 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 


to  pass  us  by.  If  you  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  H.  I. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES. 

Ey.Ohio,  Ohio,  Jr.,  Six  Weeks’  Market,  Burpee’s  Ex. Ey., 
Polaris,  Freeman,  K.  N.  Y.  No.  2,  and  over  70  others  at 
BAKU  tiuks  PitiCES.  Also  Seed  Oats  and  Popcorn.  Our 

lAinni  n’O  r'llin  ini'koducku  m  ’as  18 

WOnLDSFAmTheComingPotato 

It  has  proven  better  than  all  others.  Similar  to  and  as 
good  as  Freeman,  but  yields  y,  more.  “The  quality  is 
perfect.”  T.B. Terry. “322  pounds  from  one.”  L.  Osborne. 
CATALOGLK  FKKK.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wisconsin. 


FREEMAN 


$4  59  bbl.  Hickory  King  and  Earl? 
Masiod^^n  selected  Seed  Corn,  S1.2o  F 
PHTATnPQ  bush.  Bnrpee's  Bush  Lima  Beans, 
r  U  I  H  I  UbO  genuine,  60c.  F  quart,  postpaid.  Cash 
with  order.  New  crop  Delaware-grown  Crimson 
Clover  teed,  ready  June  25. 

F.  G.  FACKAKO,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


nOTHTnCQ  Jackson  Northern  Grown  Seed 
•  UIHIUtO  Potatoes,  2,50b  bushels,  15  va¬ 
rieties.  Prices  low.  Established  1890.  Circular  free. 
Write  for  It.  C.  H.  JACKSON,  Milton,  Vt. 


Berry-box  MACHINE.- For  putting  up  any 

klL'd  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Saves 
money  logrowers  who  use  them.  Price  nom.nal  Don’t 
fan  to  send  for  our  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN  SPECIALTY  MFG.CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Send  six  cents  for  sample  copy;  the 
magazine  ol  Its  kind,  to 

I’OULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  T, 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 


THE  NEWER  GANNAS. 

When  Ehemanni  was  introduced  the 
improvement  possible  in  cannas  was 
made  evident.  Every  season  since,  we 
have  tried  the  newer  varieties  as  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  public,  and  every  season 
we  are  more  impressed  that  the  best  of 
the  improved  cannas  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  bedding  plants  we  have.  As 
mere  foliage  plants  there  are  few  to  sur¬ 
pass  them.  In  brilliancv  and  duration 
of  bloom  there  is  none  to  surpass  them 
— few  to  equal  them. 

After  Ehemanni,  the  next  most  marked 
improvement  was  Mad.  Crozy.  Then 
came  Star  of  ’91,  differing  from  Crozy  in 
being  more  dwarf  and  a  less  defined  yel¬ 
low  border. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan 
of  Chicago  sent  us  a  valuable  collection 
for  trial.  The  results  were  given  to  our 
readers  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  sent  us  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  and  it  is  of  these  we  would  now 
speak. 

Every  one  of  them  will  appear  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  1894  catalogues.  But 
catalogue  makers  are  not  careful  enough 
to  tell  the  reader  just  what  he  wants  to 
know.  The  praise  of  a.l  is  excessive  and 
the  reader  is  unable  to  make  the  best 
selection.  He  should  know  the  color  of 
the  leaves — whether  light  green,  dark 
green,  purple  or  bronze.  He  knows  little 
as  to  the  height  of  the  plant,  so  that  he 
is  as  likely  to  place  the  taller  growing 
kinds  outside  as  near  the  middle  portions 
of  the  bed. 

The  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Dreer  was 
the  following  :  Nardy  Pere,  Denil  de  SG. 
Grevy,  Stadtgartner  Sennholz,  Alphonse 
Bouvier,  Prof.  Gerard,  Secretary  Stewart, 
Cap.  P.  de  Suzzoni,  Admiral  Gervais, 
Paul  Marquant,  Paul  Bruant,  Martin 
Calmzac,  Comtesse  de  I’estoile,  Charles 
Henderson  and  Egandale. 

Nardy  Pere  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
dwarfs.  Leaves  rather  narrow  and  pur¬ 
ple  tinted.  It  begins  to  bloom  when  18 
inches  tall.  The  spike  is  large,  compact 
and  the  flowers  of  an  intense  color  be¬ 
tween  scarlet  and  crimson,  the  petals 
broad  and  long.  This  grows  to  a  height 
of  nearly  four  feet. 

Denil  de  St.  Grevy  bears  purple  and 
dark  green  leaves.  Flowers  orange-red, 
petals  not  very  large.  This  grows  four 
feet  tall. 

Stadtgartner  Sennholz  is  a  perfect 
plant  with  flowers  as  intensely  crimson 
as  those  of  any  other  variety.  They  are 
large  and  bear  wide  petals,  always  a 
good  feature  in  cannas.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green  with  purplish  veins  and 
perimeter.  This  variety  is  described  by 
one  of  our  contemporaries  as  bearing  a 
“  poor  flower  of  indifferent  color.” 

Alphonse  Bouvier  grew  about  five  feet 
high.  It  should  be  remembered  that  last 
season  was  exceedingly  dry  and  the 
plants  suffered  accordingly,  as  they  were 
not  watered  during  the  entire  season.  In 
rich  soil  and  well  watered,  this  variety 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  seven  feet  we 
are  told.  The  flowers  are  crimson  and 
the  spikes  bear  laterals  which  give,  so  to 
say,  a  succession  of  bloom,  ^he  foliage 
is  a  deep  green. 

Prof,  Gerard  grows  about  43>^  feet  tall. 
The  leaves  are  of  medium  width  with 
purplish  veins  and  edges.  The  stems 
are  purple.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
close  spike,  the  petals  extra  long,  about 
four  inches,  and  the  color  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet. 

Secretary  Stewart  has  green  foliage, 
and  the  color  is  a  deeper  scarlet  than  that 
of  Prof.  Gerard.  There  are  feeble  yellow 
striations  upon  the  lower  petals.  Flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  leaves  narrowly  ovate 
and  medium  green  in  color.  Plant,  four 
feet. 

□  Cap.  P.  de  Suzzoni  bears  long,  rather 
close  spikes  of  rich,  yellow  flowers,  dusted 
and  speckled  with  feeble  orange.  Flowers 


and  petals  medium  size.  Leaves  of  medium 
width,  of  a  rather  light  green  color. 
Five  feet. 

Admiral  Gervais  blooms  when  but  a 
foot  high.  Flowers  in  close  spikes.  The 
flowers  and  petals  are  of  medium  size, 
the  upper  petals  scarlet,  with  a  yellow 
perimeter  or  edge,  the  lower  petal 
splashed  with  yellow.  This  is  among 
the  dwarfest  kinds — two  feet. 

Paul  Marquant  grows  three  feet.  The 
spike  is  not  as  long  as  some  of  the  others, 
but  the  flowers  bear  extra  large  petals 
which  spread  open  widely — as  much  so  as 
those  of  a  Gladiolus.  The  color  is  a 
bright  orange,  somewhat  inclining  to 
scarlet.  Later  they  are  of  the  same  color 
as  Paul  Bruant.  The  plants  are  much 
alike  in  all  ways.  Leaves  medium  width, 
dark  green.  It  has  been  said  that  Paul 
Marquant  and  Gustave  Sennholz  are  the 
same.  We  do  not  find  them  so. 

Martin  Calmzac  grows  three  to  four 
feet.  Light  green  leaves  of  medium  width. 
The  flowersare  of  alemon  color,  speckled 
all  over  with  a  light,  brownish  red.  They 
open  fully,  the  petals  are  broad,  not  very 
large.  It  is,  though,  a  beautiful  fresh¬ 
looking  flower.  Spike  medium. 

Comtesse  de  I’estoile — three  feet,  light 
green  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  rich  yellow  with  distinct  spots  or 
dots  of  crimson.  Are  yellow  canna 
flowers  ever  borne  on  plants  with  dark 
leaves? 

Charles  Henderson  is  a  fine  plant,  fine 
for  its  vigor  and  compact  growth.  Leaves 
green,  flowers  large,  crimson,  petals 
broad,  recurved  and  enduring.  It  grows 
three  feet  high.  It  began  to  bloom  late 
with  us,  but  we  do  not  know  if  that  is 
a  defect  elsewhere  with  this  variety. 

Egandale  bears  flowers  of  fair  size  of  a 
bright-red  color.  Spike  compact.  Foli¬ 
age  bronze  colored.  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  of  this  cherry  color  that  bears 
such  dark  leaves.  It  grows  33^  feet  high. 
To  compare  with  the  above  a  dozen  each  of 
Ehemanni  and  Childsii  (from  J-  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.)  were  planted.  Ehemanni 
must  still  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
color.  The  flowers  are  full  and  borne 
well  abc  ve  its  ample  green  leaves.  The 
color  is  crimson.  We  find  Secretary 
Stewart  a  shade  darker. 

Childsii  bears  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  crimson,  not  very  large  but  bril¬ 
liant.  The  leaves  are  green  and  the 
plants  symmetrical,  growing  about  four 
feet. 

Seedlings. 

We  raised  a  few  seedlings  last  year 
from  the  best  of  the  cannas  tried  a  year 
before.  All  were  inferior  to  their  parents. 
If  seeds  are  started  in  the  winter,  the 
plants  will  bloom  almost  as  soon  as  those 
raised  from  roots.  The  trouble  is  to  get 
the  bullet-like  seeds  to  sprout. 

We  placed  our  seeds  in  nearly  boiling- 
hot  water  and  allowed  them  to  soak  for 
two  days.  Then  we  placed  them  in  hot 
water  again,  in  which  they  remained  for 
another  day.  Then  the  seeds  were  planted 
in  pots.  As  not  one  had  sprouted  in  three 
weeks,  we  scratched  them  out  of  the  soil, 
placed  them  in  boiling-hot  water,  in 
which  after  it  cooled  they  remained  48 
hours.  Again  planted,  most  of  them 
sprouted  at  once.  Some  recommend  filing 
off  parts  of  the  hard  coating,  which  may 
be  a  safer  way. 


IK  writing  to  marortlseri  ple»M  »lw»yi  mtntlon 
Thi  bubal. 


^  I N  FANTS  "^^1 NVALI  PS. 

W  TRADE  %  o RA  Er  labora^  MARK. 


#  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  ^  ' 

#  Substitute  for  Mother  s  MUk. 

^  West  Liberty,  la.  ' 

A  We  have  a  baby  20  months  old  who  was 

V  raised  on  Mellln’s  Food;  she  was  so  delicate 
C  that  no  one  thought  she  could  live;  Mellin’s 
A  Food  saved  her.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wkstland. 

^  Wilmington,  Del. 

^  I  have  been  using  your  Mellin’s  Food  for 
^  my  boy,  nearly  two  years  old,  for  the  last 
®  month  or  so,  and  it  has  improved  him  won- 
^  derfully;  he  is  Just  recovering  from  a  severe 

V  lllne.ss  and  could  not  digest  milk  at  all  before 
^  using  the  Food.  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Quinn. 

^  SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
w  Eeedine  of  Infants,”  mailed 
m  Free  to  any  address.  Q 

$  Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  ^ 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
^nd  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Fo-reat  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

J)Ol<iLAS&SON8, 
WuuUcguii,  I*'- 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 

JAre  just  what  every  , 
sower  needs.  The  mer¬ 
its  of  Kerry’s  Seeds  I 
form  the  foundation  up¬ 
on  which  has  been  built  the 
largest  seed  business  In  the  world. 
Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Kreo 
for  tile  asking. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


liIrtM+r.  of  all  varieties.  1,000,000 
r  laillS  Strawberry  Fl’ts.  1,000.000 
,  H  a  8  p  b  erry,  Blackoerry, 
—ana—  Currants  and  Veg- 

Vi  T1  PC  etaolo  I’lants.  The  largest 
T  1  ilC'O  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees 
in  the  country.  72-page  Catalogue 
with  descriptions /r«e. 

T.  J.  DWYEK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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EVERGREENS  !  Shade  and 

Ornamental  trees.  Large  varieties  of 
Spruces,  Fines  and  Arbor  Vitaes,  all 
sizes  for  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Or¬ 
nament,  $l  to  $20  per  100.  $4  to  $100 
per  1000.  Received  highest  award  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Local  agents  wanted, 

Dull  I  Evergreen  Specialist, 

«  niLL,  Dundee,  Illinois. 


Donbie  Actipg^^^Wp 
Excelsior  Spray- 
inc  Oatfita  preveei. 

Laaf  BFAht  A  W  c rmy 
SYoiH.  ’usorM  a  ^.eayyJB 
eS  all  .Yrufi  aadWr 
VsMialtie  «roip».  ITj.c'ie- 
mis  is  SM.  Bead  t 
'saKaioKV.a  aad  Jell  ikr4<a«lM' 
oa  iprayiac. 

WMSUHLMsimeyM 


.*.KB  Time  BEST.  _ 

haw.  &ctv#inbM'  w#  lA 

ISo  Miiy  kaasisok  that  la  aoaaav*.  I*  lit  the  baeh.  Writ#  for  a^a- 
alal  xlM-Uat  and  baek  of  taatraetlena.  We  ean  aave  yea  Tnaaey, 
wnvjm  VOBGK  rCII^  CO.,  118  Brutol  At#..  LOCEFOKX. E.E, 


«4HEM00N 

Company 

For  J  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Your  I  and  Small  Fruits. 

Descriptive  Illustriitod  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

FHtabliKlied  ISUL. 

SEEDS ! SEEDS ! 


A  Rare  Flower. 

We  send  free,  an  elegant  engraving  of  our  rare 
strain  of  Chimson  I'Iyk  Hibiscus  one  of  most 
beautiful  flowers  ever  grown;  and  witli  it  include 
our  handsome  floral  catalogue  to  all  who  send 
4c.  stamps  to  pay  postage  and  mailing  in  tube. 
W.  F.  ItasHott  A.'.  Son,  Ilamiiioiitoii,  N.  J. 

vT  »  rv  VVT* 


My  annual  I'RICKD  CATALOOUR  Is  now  ready, 
and  mailed  tree  to  all  applicants,  It  contains 
all  the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable, V.Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

UOBldes  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business, 

ALFKKD  15UI1>GKMAN, 

37  East  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 


We  are  the  largest  trrowers  of  farm  anti  vegetable  seeds  in  the  world.  Wheat, 
Barley,  Corn,  Clover  Timothy,  Grasses,  Votatoes,  etc.,  In  enormous  (luantities.  l.OOOi 
000  lloses  and  Plants,  36  pkgs.  earliest  Vegetable  seeds,  enough  fora  garden,  post 
paid  for  81.00.  18  pkgs.  late  Vegetable  seeds.  60c.  flay,  our  Great  Northern  Oats 
yielded  216  bush,  from  one  bush,  sown !  Did  you  evor  hear  the  like?  Pkg.  * 
aTui  catalogue  free  upon  receipt  of  8c  in  stamps.  10  b’arm  Reed  samples.  10c,  with 
catalogue,  Ific.  Our  great  cntalogue.  130  pageSj_for_6o_postagc^^^Vrite^^^to^da3L 


3?HN  A.SALZER  SEED  fe’LACR?SS&WIS 


jl«U4,  New  AiDTDle,  Pear  and  Hut  Trees.  300  ACKk’s. 

'  .Starr,  the  largest  early  apple;  Faragon  and  other  valuable  sortH,  Lincoln  Core- 
leHH,  Seneca  and  .Japan  (loldeii  ItiiHset  Fears  In  collections  at  reduced  rates.  NUTS 
—  I'arry’e  lilant,  Fedlffree  .Japan  IVlaininoth,  I’aragon  and  other  chestnuts. 
Walnuts — French,  Persian,  .Japan,  English  and  American.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  Rlicagnus  IjOngplpcs,  Hardy  Oranges,  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Oherrles  free  from 
Insects,  black  knots  or  other  diseases  Hinall  t  riilts.  Grape  Vines,  (liitranis.  etc.  Sliade 
Trees— Immense  stock  of  Poplars  and  Maples  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

fSf  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  FAIIKY,  Farry,  New  Jersey. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  tbi 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  iN 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  HOBTHEBII 

nToduce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  ether  ett  Murtht 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILE07REE.  Miftt  , 
CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


u 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

PON  our  2io  acres  of  nursery  we  hive  every  class  of  liardyTrees  and  Plants  ;  Fruit,  Orna  • 
Nu  ' 


mental.  Nut  and  Flowering.  Mary  and  Henry  Wartl  lieeelier  Stiawhcrrics  and^ 
I^ovett’s  IJegt  Blackberry  arc  among  the  most  valualile  noveltb-s.  In  our  catalogues  named., 
'  “  b(;low  ( wliich  are  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  pulilishcd  liy  any  nursery 

establishment  in  the  world)  all  are  accurately  described  and  ofT’ered  at  one-half  the 
price  of  tree  agents.  .  ,  .  ,  .  , 

LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FKUIT  CULTUIIE  tells  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
defects’  howto  plant  prune.cultivate,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Scveralcolon^  plates.  Priceioc. 

LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OB’ ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  I’LANTS  is  au  hori- 
tative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  p>'inting  and  illustration.  (dvos 
,\iM  points  and  plans  for  ornamental  planting.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  i^  cents. 

Established  40  years.  We  successfully  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

All  who  order  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  paper  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  SeeUa  Jree. 


Suppose  you  could  save  one-half  the  work 
that  you  are  now  doing,  wouldn’t  you  jump  at 
the  chance?  You  can  learn  how  others  are  doing 
this,  by  reading  the  PLANET  JR.  Book  for  1894.  It 
describes  in  detail  20  of  the  greatest  labor  saving 
farm  implements  ever  invented.  It  shows  you  how 
to  turn  the  latest  productions  of  science  to  your 
own  account.  It  is  a  book  that  every  progressive 
farmer  should  read  and  consider.  We  send  it  to 
any  one,  anywhere,  free  for  the  asking. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philada. 
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Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-TOBKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
offloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  Tork  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1894. 

The  dearest,  sweetest  spot  on  earth  to 
the  children,  as  to  the  parents,  ought  to 
be  home.  Who  is  the  more  responsible 
for  making  home  dear  and  sweet — the 

mother  or  the  father  ? 

*  » 

We  want  a  big  experience  meeting  over  that  matter 
of  seed  sowing  mentioned  on  page  84.  How  mucb  seed 
do  you  need  per  foot  or  acre  ?  How  many  plants  to 
the  ounce  ? 

»  « 

Go  and  tell  the  mighty  story  in  the  ears  of  all  true 
men  that  the  legumes  are  a  certain  trap  for  catching 
nitrogen.  But,  also,  let  the  fact  be  known  in  early 
days  and  late,  the  trap  will  never  work  unless  old  Pot¬ 
ash  act  as  bait. 

«  « 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  article  by  Prof. 
E.  H.  Farrington  on  creams  and  churning,  which 
is  begun  in  this  issue.  Many  of  the  facts  here  given 
have  never  before  been  printed.  We  regard  this  arti¬ 
cle  as  a  very  important  addition  to  our  dairy  literature. 

«  * 

From  as  far  west  as  Missouri  hired  men  have  written 
to  learn  what  wages  are  paid  in  the  dairy  districts  of 
New  York  State.  It  seems  strange  that  the  East 
should  offer  inducements  to  Western  farm  laborers. 
The  note  printed  on  page  85  will  serve  to  answer  nearly 
a  dozen  letters  that  have  reached  us.  In  these  times, 
the  man  who  is  doing  fairly  well  would  better  “stick  to 
his  last.” 

»  « 

Almost  every  week  adds  to  the  evidence  that  the 
silo  is  about  the  best  hay-making  machine  yet  intro¬ 
duced.  It  increases  the  farm’s  supply  of  manure  and, 
what  is  more,  so  increases  the  stock  food  that  all  the 
Timothy  hay  may  be  sold.  Hundreds  of  dairy  farms 
that  once  imported  hay  are  now  exporting  Timothy, 
and  still  feeding  the  stock  more  generously  than  ever. 
Give  the  silo  credit. 

*  » 

We  have  at  least  10  letters  from  men  who  have  lived 
in  town  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  and  who  now 
want  to  get  into  the  country.  Most  of  them  have  a 
little  money  and  want  to  know  what  interest  they  can 
expect  from  it  when  invested  in  gardening  or  poultry- 
keeping  on  a  small  place.  Next  week,  Mr.  A.  John¬ 
son,  of  the  famous  “One-Horse  Jersey  Farm,”  will 
reply  to  one  of  these  letters.  There  is  no  man  better 

qualified  to  do  so. 

^  *  * 

A  WORD  or  two  about  questions.  They  are  coming 
in  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  all  will  receive 
attention.  Some  are  answered  by  mail.  Answers  are 
sometimes  delayed  because  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
distant  authorities  or  look  up  references.  Often  half 
a  dozen  different  questions  can  be  answered  in  one 
general  reply.  In  that  case,  we  assume  that  our 
friends  will  be  satisfied  if  their  own  particular  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  used  for  a  text. 

*  * 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  importance  of  looking 
before  leaping.  An  Ohio  farmer  shipped  a  coop  of 
turkeys  and  a  coop  of  chickens  alive  to  this  market 
during  the  week  before  Christmas.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  at  which  to  ship  live  poultry,  for  dressed 
poultry  is  most  in  demand.  The  poultry  market,  too, 
hasn’t  been  so  dull  in  years  or  prices  so  low.  Of  course, 
this  lot  sold  for  a  low  price,  but  this  didn’t  make  any 
difference  with  the  express  charges  ;  they  were  just 
the  same  as  though  the  price  had  been  twice  as  high. 
From  this  shipping  point  to  New  York  the  express 
rate  is  $2  per  100  pounds— on  live  poultry,  double 
rates,  or  $4  per  100  pounds.  On  this  lot,  which  sold 
for  $15.50,  the  express  charges  were  $8  50.  This  may 
be  termed  outrageous,  possibly  truly  so.  But  these 
are  the  regular  rates,  and  might  have  been  learned  by 
this  shipper  before  he  made  the  shipment.  Had  he 


taken  this  precaution,  and  done  a  little  figuring,  he 
would  most  likely  have  sold  his  poultry  nearer  home. 

«  « 

The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College  will  open 
on  February  5  an  “Institute  Course  of  Agriculture,” 
which  is  in  some  ways  different  from  the  short  courses 
in  other  States.  The  course  opens  with  a  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  and  closes  with  another — there  is  also  a  farm¬ 
ers’  meeting  midway  cf  the  course.  Not  only  do  the 
regular  college  professors  lecture,  but  men  who  have 
made  a  practical  success  of  poultry  keeping,  garden¬ 
ing,  fertilizers  and  other  agricultural  interests  will 
lecture  and  answer  questions.  In  fact  the  course 
seems  to  be  planned  with  an  eye  to  the  practical 
rather  than  the  scientific  side  of  agriculture.  The 
plan  of  holding  farmers’  institutes  through  the  course 
and  engaging  practical  men  to  talk  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  seems  to  us  very  commendable. 

«  * 

There  is  a  complaint  on  many  dairy  farms  that  the 
pastures  do  not  yield  as  sweet  and  nutritious  herbage 
as  they  formerly  did.  How  in  the  world  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  For  years  cattle  have  been  carrying  away 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  also  manured  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  this 
manuring  has  been  unevenly  done.  Pasture  has  no 
more  use  for  the  “  chunk  of  manure”  than  has  corn. 
How  can  you  improve  the  quality  of  that  pasture 
grass  ?  Supply  the  needed  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  an  available  form.  Most  of  it  has  either  left 
the  farm  or  gone  to  feed  other  fields.  It  will  have  to 
be  brought  in  from  outside.  Feed  and  fertilizers  are 
the  materials  in  which  it  is  bought.  The  manure 
from  feed  seldom  gets  to  the  pasture.  Can  you  find 
any  dressing  for  the  pasture  that  is  cheaper  than  fer¬ 
tilizers  ?  If  so,  let’s  hear  of  it. 

«  * 

Growing  over  the  South  is  a  plant  called  Broom 
sedge  or  Sedge  grass.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
despised  weed  and  when  hard,  tough  and  wiry  is  re¬ 
jected  by  stock.  Its  bad  reputation  was  obtained 
because  it  was  fed  in  this  tough  condition.  Rut  it  has 
merits.  H.  J.  Patterson  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  says  that  two  years  ago  a  field  of  Broom  sedge 
was  cut,  and  when  partly  dry  the  stalks  were  run 
through  a  cutter  and  mixed  in  alternate  layers  with 
corn  in  a  silo.  It  came  out  of  the  silo  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  and  was  eaten  up  clean  by  the  stock.  Analyses 
showed  that  Broom  sedge  ensilage  contained  nearly 
twice  the  feeding  value  of  that  from  corn.  Here  then 
the  silo  serves  a  double  purpose — making  palatable 
food  of  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  farmer  to  mow  the  weeds  on  his  farm.  We 
know  of  farmers  who  put  large  quantities  of  weeds  in 
the  silo.  While  we  would  not  care  to  feed  such  as 
ragweed  to  cows  we  believe  they  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able  for  sheep. 

One  of  the  most  original  schemes  for  beguiling 
money  from  the  unsuspecting  farmer  has  just  come  to 
light  in  Kentucky.  It  was  played  by  a  stranger  of 
course.  He  pretended  to  want  to  buy  a  farm.  He 
must  inspect  the  farm  before  purchasing,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  with  his  examination  the  hogs  on  the  farm 
were  acting  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner.  The 
owner  was  at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause,  but  the  stranger 
claimed  to  be  an  expert  and  to  know  all  about  hogs. 
He  declared  that  they  were  afflicted  with  “  rolling 
hots.”  He  professed  to  be  able  to  cure  them  for  only 
$25  with  the  recipe  thrown  in.  “  No  cure,  no  pay.” 
The  offer  is  accepted  ;  the  medic'ne  given ;  and  by  the 
next  morning  the  hogs  appear  to  be  cured.  But  the 
disease  seems  to  be  contagious,  for,  one  after  another, 
all  the  droves  of  hogs  in  the  neighborhood  were 
affected,  but  the  stranger’s  skill  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  the  hogs  were  cured.  It  has  since 
transpired  that  the  stranger,  the  night  before  the 
hogs  were  taken,  fed  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn 
soaked  in  “good,  old  Blue  Grass  whisky  of  course 
the  hogs  were  cured,  of  course  the  man’s  fee  was  paid, 
of  course  he  disappeared. 

*  * 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  make  plain  is  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  feeding  and  manurial  value  of 
stock  foods.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  on  another 
page.  Both  of  these  values  are  comparative — that  is, 
if  corn  meal  is  worth  so  much,  wheat  bran  is  worth  so 
much  ;  but  we  cannot  give  the  value  of  one  without 
comparing  it  with  the  other.  It  will  not  do  to  say  to 
the  farmer  in  New  Jersey  and  the  farmer  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  “  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  is  worth  $25  for  feeding  and 
$13  for  manuring.”  The  cost  of  cattle  food  and  the 
cost  of  fertility  differ  in  these  two  States.  The  manu¬ 
rial  value  of  the  bran  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  buying  50 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  60  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
30  pounds  of  potash  in  other  materials.  The  feeding 
value  IS  equal  to  the  cost  of  312  pounds  of  protein,  95 
pounds  of  fat  and  1,260  pounds  of  carbohydrates.  One 
can  easily  see  that  the  price  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  or 
a  pound  of  protein  might  be  greater  in  one  State  than 


in  the  other.  Therefore,  no  actual  definite  value  can 
be  given  that  would  answer  for  both  places.  In  the 
East,  where  definite  values  are  given  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances,  the  “  manurial  values  ”  are  more  practical, 
because  they  can  be  compared  with  fertilizers.  In  the 
West,  where  the  laws  regarding  fertilizers  are  not  so 
strict,  they  have  only  a  comparative  value  at  best,  as 
we  think  is  explained  on  page  84. 

*  * 

Read  the  article  headed  “Clean  Your  Ears  With 
Your  Elbows”  on  page  94,  and  then  proceed  to  carry 
out  its  suggestions.  Every  word  is  true.  Keep  pins 
and  toothpicks  and  sticks  out  of  your  ears.  If  you 
must  poke  them  into  something  try  your  eye.  You 
will  not  do  any  more  damage  there  because  the  eye  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  ear  and  lets  you  know  at  once 
that  you  are  on  forbidden  ground.  The  patient  ear  is 
long-suffering,  but  deafness  comes  at  last  1 
*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Way  back  In  Grandpa’s  pasture  on  the  old  New  England  hill. 

There  lay  a  spilng— In  fancy  I  can  see  it  sparkling  still, 

Above  Its  cool  sweet  water  clinging  shrubs  their  arches  made 
While  one  great  bunch  of  peppermint  stood  growing  In  the  shade. 

And  one  day  from  the  mowing  Held  they  sent  me  back  to  bring 
A  Jug  of  pure  cold  water  for  the  mowers— at  the  spring— 

1  found  a  ragged  fellow  with  the  dipper  at  his  Ups. 

He  chewed  a  bunch  of  peppermint  between  the  coolln  (  sips 
And  when  1  questioned  him  he  sneered  and  made  this  answer  bold; 

“  I  eat  this  piece  of  peppermint  to  make  the  water  cold!" 

And  BO,  poor,  foolish,  simple  soul,  the  peppermint  I  placed 
Within  my  mouth  and  thought  the  drink  seemed  colder  to  the  taste. 
And  yet  It  would  not  satisfy  as  water  used  to  do. 

The  peppermint  stayed  In  my  mouth  and  kept  the  thirst  there  too. 

But  lor  the  seeming  coolness  of  the  drink  that  peppermint 

Laid  tax  on  tongue  and  throat,  and  thirst  and  comfort  without  stint. 

And  1  have  seen  enough  of  life  to  know  that  discontent 

And  half  of  our  unhappiness  by  Nature’s  laws  are  sent 

To  those  who  are  not  satlshed  to  drink  from  humble  springs 

Of  home  and  love  and  gentleness  where  life's  best  purpose  clings. 

But  like  the  fooilsh  boy  and  tramp  they  chew  the  biting  weed 
And  lose  the  freshness  of  their  lives  in  envy,  care  and  greed. 

Is  the  Ice  housed  ? 

Thk  bull  as  a  laundryman-page  84. 

Ever  urfed  cotton-seed  oil  In  paint? 

Are  there  any  dcgers  cn  your  mind  ? 

Who  cut  the  pattern  for  your  behavior? 

Who  can  feed  the  “runt”  out  of  a  calf  ? 

The  best  ‘  cow-tall  holder”  Is  the  cowl 

It  is  shiftless  to  let  the  ashes  go  slftless. 

Ever  And  any  “corners”  In  the  round  silo? 

Are  you  working  for  luck  or  for  a  purpose? 

Don’t  carry  a  scold  on  the  end  of  yoar  tongue. 

Let’s  have  your  plan  for  making  the  cow  “  dry  up  ’’—page  95. 

“  Hard  ti.me8”  brings  no  shrinkage  In  the  politician’s  salary. 

IK  yon  want  to  foot  up  a  bill  against  yourself,  go  and  kick  the  cow  1 

What  about  corrosive  sublimate  for  potato  scab  this  year?  Going 
to  use  any  ? 

Are  there  not  cases  wnere  the  Ore  Is  more  comfortable  than  the 
frying  pan  ? 

Wasted- knowledge  ol  an  Instance  where  you  lost  anything  by 
being  a  gentleman  I 

How  many  hired  men  have  asked  for  a  reduction  In  wages  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  hard  times  ? 

Is  icorn  sick  ?  Why  then  does  It  need  to  be  cured  ?  The  ello  is  the 
place  to  preserve  Its  health. 

It  Is  easy  to  make  home  the  sourest  place  on  earth.  Is  your  home 
Influence  for  sugar  or  vinegar  ? 

Which  is  worse— cracks  to  let  the  air  in  or  alr-tlght  walls  to  hold  the 
breath  of  tuberculous  cows  In  ? 

Clover  needs  potash— there’s  no  doubt  about  It — you  might  as  well 
burn  up  your  cash,  sir,  as  doubt  It. 

Remember  that  your  breeding  poultry  pen  needs  a  new  head  this 
year.  “Send  off”  and  get  one. 

“Never  raise  Timothy  hay  except  to  sell!”  That  Is  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  advice;  and  he  explains  how  his  horses  thrive  on  clover. 

Given,  a  man  with  six  cows— too  few  for  a  silo.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  utlllie  corn  stalks?  That  Is  a  big  dairy  problem  for  many. 

You  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  coal  combine  so  long  as  von  let  the 
stove  grate  sift  your  ashes  and  leave  a  big  air  space  In  your  wood 
shed  I 

Mr.  Dibble  speaks  of  a  law  compelling  farmers  to  attend  the 
farmers’  institutes  1  It  would  take  a  mighty  big  police  force  to  en¬ 
force  It. 

We  will  guarantee  that  your  wife  can  manage  your  work  better  than 
you  c^n  hers.  The  farm  work  will  go  on  better  in  y.^nr  absence  than 
It  would  in  hers. 

Don’t  like  a  monopolist  eh?  That’s  right!  The  next  time  there  Is 
to  be  any  financial  change  In  your  household,  don’t. be  a  monopolist, 
but  consult  the  rest  about  It. 

IF  we  could  pick  out  one  thing  for  making  the  world  better,  welwould 
have  men  judge  the  actions  of  others  not  so  much  by  the  deed  as  by 
the  motive  that  lies  under  It. 

Just  mark  your  old  meadow- It’s  sod  bound  you  know  ;  to  save  It 
I’ll  soon  tell  you  how,  go  forth  with  your  team,  sir,  at  meltlnglof  snow 
and  make  the  sod  bound  with  a  plow. 

There  once  was  a  time  when  school  mastering  was  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness.  Better  times  came  with  a  division  of  labor- thelmasterlng  to  be 
done  at  home  and  the  teaching  In  the  schoolhouse. 

Do  you  live  within  reasonable  distance  of  a  good  town?  If  so,  wo 
challenge  you  to  give  a  good  reason  why  you  should  not  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  every  day  In  the  year  except  Sundays. 

Those  cows  mentioned  on  page  95  earned  nearly  $90  each.  Last 
spring,  before  turning  out  to  pasture,  a  sample  of  the  whole  milk 
showed  that  it  required  10  quaits  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  Suppose 
the  milk  of  each  cow  could  be  tested  In  like  manner.  That  would 
show  how  many  of  the  nine  are  robbers.  Down  with  the  barn  thieves. 
Can  nine  of  your  cows  beat  this  record  ? 

When  the  subject  of  “cow-tall”  holders ’’was  started,  we  had  no 
Idea  of  the  importance  of  this  arresting  of  the  tall.  We  never  as’iied 
a  question  that  called  out  more  answers  and  suggestions.  Itls  evident 
that  the  muscular  development  of  the  cow’s  tall  Is  too  pronounced. 
We  need  to  hold  It  under  control  If  we  would  not  have  the  cow’s 
switch  whisking  about  our  eyes  and  ears  like  the  snapper  on  a  whip  1 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

In  old-settled  countries,  agriculture  means  a  hunt 
for  cheap  nitrogen.  That  is  the  substance  that  costs 
most  money  and  for  which  farmers  pay  most  cash. 
When  a  man  builds  a  cistern  and  catches  the  water 
that  falls  upon  his  roof,  he  takes  advantage  of  a  free 
offering.  In  order  to  realize  how  valuable  his  cistern 
is,  let  him  figure  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  to  pay 
five  cents  a  barrel  for  the  water  !  Now  in  the  air, 
above  and  all  about  us,  are  countless  stores  of  nitro¬ 
gen  as  free  as  the  water.  It  only  remains  to  get  it  out 
and  hold  it.  Certain  plants,  like  clover,  peas  or  beans, 
will  hold  this  nitrogen  just  as  the  cistern  will  hold  the 
water.  Many  a  man  would  go  dirty  rather  than  buy 
water  to  wash  in,  and  many  a  farm  “  don’t  pay”  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  will  not  buy  nitrogen  for  it.  The  cis¬ 
tern  and  the  “  nitrogen  trap”  make  cleaner  farmers 
and  fatter  farms.  The  crop  to  talk  about  this  week  is 
cow  peas.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  who  writes  the  following 
letter,  is  president  of  a  company  that  cultivates  nearly 
900  acres  of  fruit  trees; 

t  i  t 

“In  What  They  Say,  page  50,  of  your  issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  I  note  what  O.  O.  G.  has  to  say  in  relation  to 
cow  peas  for  South  Jersey.  Since  I  have  begun  to  cul¬ 
tivate  my  Georgia  orchard,  I  have  learned  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  cow  peas  for  soil  enrichment ;  and,  of 
late  years,  have  begun  bringing  the  seed  to  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  utilizing  this  most  valuable,  nitrogen- trap¬ 
ping  plant  for  the  same  purpose  here.  I  find  that  the 
seed  may  be  planted  in  Connecticut  in  drills,  about  the 
time  that  tender  varieties  of  corn  may  be  planted,  and, 
in  our  ordinary  summers,  come  to  full  maturity  before 
the  frosts  of  fall.  However,  I  cannot  afford  to  occupy 
the  ground  the  whole  season  with  any  of  these  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  but  rather  prefer  to  use  them  as  catch 
crops,  or  at  such  times  as  the  ground  would  otherwise 
be  icle.  I  have  found  that  sowing  them  directly  after 
the  strawberry  crop  is  off,  the  last  of  J  ane  or  early  in 
July,  gets  us  an  enormous  growth  of  cow  peas,  matting 
the  ground  thickly  over,  before  frost  kills  them.  Also 
that  they  may  be  sown  in  midsummer  in  the  orchards 
and  among  the  growing  crops  at  the  last  cultivation, 
and  during  the  season  trap  an  enormous  amount  of 
nitrogen,  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  and  at 
very  small  cost  to  ourselves.  While  I  have  occasion¬ 
ally  broadcasted  them,  I  find  it  is  better  to  sow,  say, 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  in  drills,  23^  to  3  feet 
apart,  and  cultivate  two  or  three  times  while  the 
plants  are  young.  It  stimulates  a  much  more  rapid 
growth,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  slight  labor  of 
cultivation. 

“  I  am  also  using  Soja  beans,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  and  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
many  of  our  farmers  will  quit  using  the  high-priced 
nitrogen  and  secure  it  all  from  the  atmosphere  through 
these  valuable  plants.  I  shall  sow  more  cow  peas  than 
ever  the  coming  season.”  J.  h.  hale. 


Last  week  we  had  a  few  remarks  about  the  patent 
laws  and  the  need  of  a  change  in  some  of  them.  The 
following  letter,  right  in  line  with  what  we  then  said, 
is  worth  reading  : 

In  your  notice  of  the  heating  problem  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Babb, 
you  are  not  amiss  In  your  surmise  that  a  hot-water  fireplace  heater 
can  be  made  cheaper  than  any  ordinary  beatirg  apparatus  (efficacy 
considered)  and  that  there  would  be  a  great  economy  of  fuel  In  its 
use,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bright  and  cheerful  glow  and  the  hea'.thful- 
ness  of  an  open  fireplace.  Broadly,  the  Idea  of  so  heating  our  homes 
Is  an  old  one,  and  numerous  Inyentlons  for  heating  by  this  method 
haye  been  patented,  but  somehow  rote  of  them  (so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
and  I  haye  been  anilous  to  get  scmethlrg  ot  the  sort)  has  ever  been 
put  on  the  market.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  Im¬ 
properly  constructed,  and  probably  died  a  natural  death  because  of 
their  Impracticability.  I  know  of  one  healer  of  this  kind,  howeyer, 
that  Is  constructed  on  thoroughly  scientific  principles,  designed  to 
obtain  the  utmost  efficiency  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel,  cheap  to 
make  (in  quantities),  neat  In  appearance,  and  safe  to  use,  that  will 
likely  neyer  be  offered  for  sale.  Why  Is  this?  Simply  because  the 
Inventor  Is  a  man  of  only  moderate  means,  and  has  not  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  Introduce  It,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  not  touch  It  because  the  Inventor  will  not  turn  over  to 
them,  almost  wholly,  his  patent  rights,  though  he  has  offered  them  a 
half  Interest  therein  If  they  would  manufacture  and  put  It  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  they  say:  “No,  that  will  reduce  our  profit  tco  much  and  Inter¬ 
fere  with  the  sale  of  more  expensive  heaters,  on  which  we  now  make 
more  than  we  could  hope  to  on  the  new  heater  for  fireplaces.”  These 
reasons,  lack  of  capital  and  greediness  of  those  who  have  It,  prevent 
the  Introduction  of  many  articles  of  undoubed  merit  and  utility,  by 
which  the  world  would  be  benefited,  and  In  this  case  by  which  the 
farmer  and  the  man  of  moderate  means  would  be  enabled  to  comfort¬ 
ably  and  economically  heat  his  home  by  the  most  approved  of  modern 
methods— hot  water  circulation.  w.  p.  J. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  those  who  defend  our  patent 
laws  through  thick  and  thin  come  forward  and  tell 
us  what  they  think  of  that ! 

1  t  t 

•  It  is  stated  that  the  burning  of  farm  dwellings  is 
almost  as  good  as  a  thermometer  to  indicate  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  During  the  winter,  every 
cold  wave  is  accompanied  by  the  burning  of  a  large 
number  of  them.  The  causes  that  lead  to  this  are 
usually  found  in  the  cheap  construction  of  many  farm 
houses,  in  imperfectly  made  flues  and  in  the  fact  that 
in  many  of  them  wood  is  the  fuel  used.  The  cold  spell 
leads  to  the  building  of  hotter  fires,  the  stove  pipes 
and  flues  become  very  hot,  the  fire  is  kindled  by 
sparks,  a  conflagration  results.  Another  cause,  the 
most  dastardly  of  all,  is  the  large  number  of  what  are 
unmistakably  incendiary  fires.  These,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  companies  claim,  occur  where  buildings 
have,  through  misrepresentation  or  connivance,  been 
insured  for  far  more  than  their  value.  The  result  of 
a  fire  in  the  country  is  usually,  through  lack  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  fighting  fire,  the  total  destruction  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  consequences  have  been  that  many  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  withdrawn  their  risks  from  farm 
property.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  farmers  are 
organizing  insurance  companies  of  their  own.  In 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  a  fire  relief  association  has 
been  in  active  operation  for  many  years.  It  has 
afforded  satisfactory  insurance  at  low  rates  :  none 
but  farm  property  is  insured,  the  value  of  that  now 


covered  being  upward  of  $3,000,000.  Even  here  the 
rate  is  much  larger  than  formerly  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  fires.  ^  ^ 

Wanted;  Good  Fabm  Help! — That  is  the  cry  that 
comes  from  farms  within  half  a  day’s  journey  of 
cities  where  men  and  women  are  calling  for  work,  or 
living  unhappily  on  charity.  Those  who  live  on  good 
farms  and  those  who  draw  sure  and  comfortable  sal¬ 
aries  know  little  of  the  misery  that  is  abroad  among 
those  who  are  out  of  employment.  Many  of  them 
cannot  understand  how,  in  times  like  these,  such  a 
letter  as  the  following  from  John  T  Scott,  of  Ham¬ 
den,  N.  Y.,  can  be  written: 

I  have  been  on  the  road  for  the  last  eight  days  looking  for  a  girl  to 
work  In  my  dairy.  I  traveled  over  a  portion  of  Delaware  and  Salll- 
yan  Counties,  but  all  the  girls  1  could  find  were  engaged.  They  are 
very  scaice  and  can  get  any  wages  that  they  may  ask;  I  offered  as 
high  as  15  per  week  and  board,  but  could  find  no  one  until  the  eighth 
day,  and  then  1  hired  a  girl  only  14  years  old.  Why  Is  It  that  help  Is 
so  scarce  here  with  so  many  out  of  employment  In  the  cities!  Almost 
every  day  one  may  see  a  man  looking  for  help  without  finding  any. 
To  be  sure,  help  from  the  cities  would  be  no  good  to  us  until  they 
learned  our  work,  but  they  might  better  work  for  their  board  than  to 
stay  In  the  city  and  live  on  charity.  I  would  gladly  board  a  man  or 
girl  at  first,  and,  as  they  learned  our  work,  pay  them  wages.  i  have 
a  very  good  house  standing  empty  that  would  accommodate  a  large 
family,  which  I  would  let  them  have  for  a  trifle  should  any  one  want 
It,  and  they  could  get  all  the  work  they  could  do  In  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  a  chance  for  some  one.  Few  of  the  city 
workers  would  be  willing  to  begin  working  for  their 
board,  but  why  is  it  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  do  so 
until  they  can  make  themselves  useful  ? 

t  t  t 

In  1878  this  country  exported  1,698,401  pounds  of 
oleomart  arine.  In  1893  this  export  trade  had  increased 
to  3  479,322  pounds  of  the  solid  and  113  939  363  gallons 
of  the  oil.  This  oil  was  sent  abroad,  chiefly  to  Holland 
and  Germany,  to  be  made  into  bogus  butter,  a  large 
part  of  which  find”,  sale  in  England.  Holland  is  the 
great  exporter  of  oleomi  rgarine.  In  1891  that  country 
exported  more  than  140,000,000  pounds  of  the  stuff — 
principally  to  England.  It  is  this  immense  flood  of 
fraudulent  butter  that  has  compelled  the  English  to 
pass  stringent  laws  against  adulterated  goods  ;  but 
even  these  laws  are  evaded.  It  is  hard  to  think  that 
indirectly  at  least  this  country  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
European  cheat  by  providing  the  oil.  We  produced 
67,224  298  pounds  of  the  stuff  and  sent  away  3,479,322. 
That  shows  what  we  ate  and  in  addition  we  sent  the 
Dutchmen  oil  enough  to  cheat  millions  of  other  people. 

t  t  t 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

WHO  wants  a  store,  etc..  In  Wheeling,  Mo.?  1’.  P.  Peugh,  of  that 
town  has  one  for  sale,  cheap,  he  says. 

Mk.  .John  Bansheh,  Freeport,  111.,  Issues  a  fine  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  purebred  poultry  and  standard  seeds.  If  jou  are  Interested  in 
poultry  or  Intend  to  purchase  seecs,  you  would  do  well  to  send  for  It. 

IT  will  be  noted  In  advertlseaent  that  Northrop,  Braslan  &  Good¬ 
win  Co.,  seedemen  of  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  oiler  to  send  ihelr  catalogue 
and  a  sample  of  the  applicant’s  choice  of  four  varieties  of  seeds  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  them  and  mentions  The  H.  N.-Y.  A  postal 
card  will  do 

Thuohgh  an  oversight  the  address  of  Nursery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. 
has  appeared  as  Elizabeth,  N.  Y,,  In  recent  advertisements.  Those 
who  fall  to  get  replies  to  their  applications,  will  please  charge  the 
error  to  our  account.  Letters  to  Nursery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


Better  thnn 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental,  gnrinff  Planting  Handsomenew 
Grapes.  Shrubs,  Hoses,  for  0|Jllll5  rlflllllll&i  IbO  page 

Awarded  (Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Catalogue f'Vee. 

Ellwan§:er  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^Is  Different  from  Otters. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  in  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
i  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  is  not,  therefore,  highly 
id  in  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
ig  worthless  be  put  in,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
1  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
r.very  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
lapers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  in 
e  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass, 


Fruit  Guide 

and  Catalogue 


80  PAGES,  9  COLORS,  ILLUSTRATED.  Free  to  all  who  Apply.  Fruits,  Roses,  Ornamentals 

SIXTY  THOUSAND  PATRONS.  ESTABLISHED  20  YEARS.  2  NURSERIES. 

f’re^'"lOo"o^OKettderB.^60  ct».  a  Year.  Add^eu  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


Rawson’s 
Poppies 


Mammoth 


African 


This  collection  of  magnificent  I‘opple.s  are 
of  the  sleep-producing  or  somnlferuin  variety 
of  Africa,  and  are  wonders  of  beauty,  form 
and  grace.  The  blossoms  are  of  mammoth  size, 

Serfeetly  double,  and  of  iTeli,  brilHajit  colors, 
cod  can  he  sown  from  April  to  .June,  In  open 
ground,  and  w'ill  produce  flowers  in  about  00  days. 
We  olfer  then,  in  six  different  colors. 

lillac—.sliadinf/  to  Lavender,  witli  broad  petal.s. 
l*ure  Wliltc,  deeply  /rinyed  with  hriyid  Carviine. 
Purple  Violet,  snadiny  to  beautiful  Jhininy  Bronze, 
Dazzllnp;  Veriuillon,  very  showy, 
itliisli  Pink,  shndiny  to  While.  Snow  Wlrlte. 
The  entire  Collection  of  six  varieties  for  .‘{.'5  ets.;  two  Collection.s  for 
SOetH.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  will  mall  l•'l•cc  with  each  order 
menlioniny  this  paper,  our  Catalogue  for  I8!)l,  which  alone  ts  worth  2()ct8. 
It  contains  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature;  honest  Illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions;  all  the  latest  reliable  Novelties,  with  full  de- 

_  scrlption  how  and  when  to  plant  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

eft?  OO.,  Sostosi,  l\TeLfiiisi. 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

SMALL  FRUITS,  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES-  A  select  assortment  Of  the  New  and  Leading  varle 
ties.  PRICES  LOW  for  Ouaranteed  Stock.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets  See  our  Catalope  before  buying, 
It  will  pay.  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  It  at  once.  Address  O.  li.  GARVIN  &  SON,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


HIGH  CLASS  StEDS; 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 
tw-  We  Mail  It  FREE.-4£i 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  SLNewYork. 


TOGGic  y 

I  yptatoe^ 

$360.00 

CashPrizeSjs 

VicK’sFloTalC^ulc 


Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 1894, 

Tlie  I’ioiiccr  Uutuloaiie  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

Contains  112  pages  8  x  10  1-2  inches,  with  descriptions -  —  — 

that  describe,  not  mislead )  illustrations  that  XOVEIjTIKH. 

instruct,  not  exaggerate.  iiraiwiiin,. 

The  cover  is  charming  in  harmonious  blending  of  water  r-_  rirv,. 

color  prints  in  green  and  white,  with  a  gold  background,—  1  ^  ' 

a  dream  of  beauty.  32  pages  of  Novelties  printed  in  8  dif-  .  r,  , 

ferent  colors.  All  the  leading  novelties  and  the  best  of  the  Hibiscus,  Sunset, 
old  varieties.  These  hard  times  you  cannot  afford  to  run  Dahlia,  Ethel  Vick, 
any  risk.  Buy  HONEST  GOODS  where  you  will  receive  r  nr.ro  Mnmlno’ 

FULL  MEASURE.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  tliat  ^ 

Vicks’  seeds  grow,  this  is  known  the  world  over,  and  also  Double  Anemone, 
that  the  harvest  pays.  A  very  little  spent  for  proper  seed  Charmer  Pea, 
will  save  grocer’s  and  doctor’s  bills.  Many  concede  Vick’s  Mnrnhv  and 

Floral  Guide  the  handsomest  catalogue  for  1894.  If  you  '  Pnfafnpa 

love  a  fine  garden  .send  address  now,  with  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  first  order.  ^  ' 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS. 


XOVEIjTIES. 
Branching  Aster, 

(Often  sold  forChrys- 
antliemum.) 
Hibiscus,  Sunset, 
Dahlia,  Ethel  Vick, 
Large  Morning  Glo’  ’''s, 
Double  Anemone, 
Charmer  Pea, 

Mt-rgic  Murphy  and 

other  Potatoes. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

HE  talent,  ability,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call 
it,  to  do  one’s  own  dressmaking,  bonnet  making, 
etc.,  often  means  the  difference  between  being  poorly 
dressed  and  well  dressed.  The  cost  of  the  materials  is 
often  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense  for  tasty  and 
stylish  appar3l.  The  labor — skilled  labor — is  what 
counts,  and  when  this  can  be  done  by  dextrous  fingers 
at  home,  much  more  can  be  produced  from  the  small 
amount  of  cash  which  must  often  do  service.  Last 
week  we  gave  some  plain  hints  calculated  to  aid  the 
home  milliner  in  her  decorative  attempts.  This  week 
we  give  illustrated  directions  for  another  form  of 
decoration  easily  made  by  deft  fingers  at  home.  Later 
another  will  be  given  showing  a  very  pretty  ornament 
formed  of  goose  feathers. 

t  t  t 

Thk  inquiries  of  our  readers  for  information  about 
magazines  show  that  they  are  interested  in  that  class 
of  literature.  There  has  been  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  many  of  the  magazines  during  the 
past  year,  and  we  are  able  to  offer  our  subscribers 
some  reduction  from  even  these  low  rates.  Several 
are  noticed  this  week,  and  more  will  be  in  succeeding 
issues.  j  j.  j. 

t  T  t 

Thk  suggestion  has  been  made  that  women  would 
make  good  barbers.  VVe  have  heard  of  one  or  two, 
but,  for  some  reason,  they  don’t  seem  to  be  very 
plentiful.  One  barber,  a  mere  man,  of  course,  says 
that  they  are  not  a  success  for  the  reason  that  they 
cannot  keep  their  razors  sharpened,  and  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  man  to  keep  their  tools  in  order.  That  a 
man  competent  to  do  this  will  not  stop  at  the  mere 
sharpening,  but  insist  upon  doing  the  work  as  well. 
Is  this  a  base  slander,  or  is  it  only  an  idle  excuse?  A 
woman  writing  in  one  of  the  city  dailies  admits  that 
she  can’t  say  whether  women  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  trade,  or  not.  She  says  that  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  nice,  soft  hands,  and  their  breaths  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  tainted  with  sta'e  beer.  But  she 
thinks  that  women  would  make  admirable  hair  cutters, 
especially  for  children.  She  would  like  to  see  a 
mother  who  was  ever  satisfied  with  the  work  of  a  male 
barber  when  the  head  of  her  offspring  was  concerned. 
She  has  her  soul  full  of  poetry  about  that  darling 
head,  but  if  she  ever  conveyed  any  of  it  to  the  barber 
— generally  a  phlegmatic  Teuton — the  public  was  not 
aware  of  it'.  His  idea  of  scissors  is  that  they  were 
made  to  cut  with,  and  cut  he  does,  until  stopped  by 


inclined ;  and  there  is  a  department.  Sanitarian, 
which  treats  in  common  and  easily  understood  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  various  ills  of  mankind.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  short  departments  treating  of  various  topics, 
“  The  Household  ”  giving  matters  of  especial  interest 
to  the  housekeeper,  including  a  choice  collection  of 
recipes.  There  is  a  fashion  supplement,  which  will  be 
a  great  help  to  the  home  dressmaker  and  milliner. 
The  magazine  takes  advanced  ground  on  the  temper¬ 
ance  question.  Nearly  every  article  is  illustrated,  and 
it  is  printed  from  clear  type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 
Each  number  is  accompanied  by  a  very  pretty  picture 
in  colors.  It  is  issued  monthly  at  20  cents  a  num¬ 
ber,  or  per  year.  We  will  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
one  year  for  §2  G5. 

Arthur’s  New  Home  Magazine. — This  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  stories,  a  few  of  them  con¬ 
tinued,  the  most  of  them  more  entertaining  than  in¬ 
structive,  with  few  illustrations.  In  the  January 
number  some  of  the  principal  titles  are  “  With  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,”  “Miss  Vera’s  Telegram;”  “A 
Harmless  Lady;”  “A  Yellow  Envelop?;”  “The  Mosques 
of  Tlemcen;”  “A  Poor  Rich  Man.”  There  are  num¬ 
erous  short  poems,  a  department  on  fiowers  that  will 
be  helpful  to  those  interested  in  plants,  both  out  and 
indoors.  There  is  a  department  for  girls  and  boys, 
containing  one  long  and  several  short  stories,  some  of 
them  suitable  for  quite  small  children.  “The  Home 
Circle  ”  contains  various  matters  of  interest  to  the 
housekeeper.  “  Woman’s  World '’  is  a  department 
devoted  to  fashions.  There  is  a  fashion  supplement 
which  contains  designs  for  various  garments.  It  is 
published  monthly  at  $1  per  year,  single  copies  10 
cents.  We  will  send  it  and  The  R,  N.-Y.  one  year 
for  $1.90,  ^ 

Home  Magazine. — This  is  the  magazine  edited  by 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan.  It  usually  contains  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  a  continued  story  and  one  or  more  short 
stories  ;  a  page  of  “  Personal  Recollections  ”  by  Mrs. 
Logan  is  quite  interesting  historically.  There  is 
usually  a  page  about  “  Men  and  Things  at  Washing¬ 
ton;”  a  page  for  the  little  folks;  one  for  Sunday 
afternoon  ;  and  one  each  on  fashions  and  home  dress¬ 
making  ;  “Mother’s  Home  Talks;”  fiowers  and  the 
dining  room.  There  are  departments  on  fancy  work, 
health  and  beauty,  and  through  the  house.  It  also 
contains  editorial  notes  and  some  short  bite.  It  is 
published  monthly  at  50  cents  per  year.  We  will 
send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year  for  $1,40. 


MAKING  CHENILLE  FLOWERS. 

HENILLE  flowers  in  shades  of  red  from  palest 
pink  to  deepest  crimson,  also  in  yellow  and 
white,  are  a  rich  garniture  for  hats.  Six  petals  com¬ 
pose  a  flower,  each  being  formed  of  a  piece  of  wire, 
five  inches  long,  covered  with  chenille  and  bent  into  a 
loop  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  A  large  headed  pin  forms 
the  center  about  which  the  petals  are  ranged.  Long 
wires  extended  for  the  stem  are  either  covered  with 


Chenille  Flowers.  Fig.  32. 


chenille,  or  slipped  into  large  rubber  tubing.  A 
pleasing  variety  is  obtained  by  varying  the  depth  of 
the  color  used  and  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Buds  are 
simulated  by  fastening  three  loops  to  a  stem.  A  hat 
trimmed  with  nothing  but  such  flowers,  either  in 
clusters  or  strewn  over  a  broad,  drooping  brim,  is 
exceedingly  becoming,  and  i^epresents  a  pretty  bit  of 
warm  color  in  the  murky  lapse  between  winter  and 
spring.  _ ANNA  HINRICHS. 

Renovating  Wall  Paper. — A  young  woman  with  little 
money  but  considerable  taste  and  ingenuity  renovated 
her  dining-room  with  a  small  outlay.  The  paper  was 
of  a  light  material,  color  and  pattern  and  it  had 
grown  soiled  and  dingy  through  long  service.  A 
remnant  of  light  straw  matting  was  tacked  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  headed  by  a  broad,  plain 
gimp  for  a  dado.  Then  she  hung  cheap  paper  Japan 
ese  scrolls  at  regular  intervals  over  the  worst  places 
in  the  paper,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  top  of 
the  matting,  and  lastly  tacked  up  small  portfolio 
engravings  wherever  they  happened  to  be  needed. 


the  indignant  parent.  A  woman  hair  cutter  would 
understand  these  delicate  points  much  better,  and 
could  drum  up  a  large  and  lucrative  juvenile  trade. 
Here’s  an  idea  for  the  woman  who  is  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  an  opening.  There  are  plenty  of  hairdressers 
for  ladies  in  the  cities,  and  they  are  apparently  doing 
a  thriving  business.  Why  not  extend  the  profession 
to  the  smaller  towns? 

MAGAZINES  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  an  article 
on  the  cheapness  of  magazines.  I  would  be  much 
pleased,  and  I  doubt  not  others  similarly  situated  also 
would  be,  if  you  would  publish  the  names  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  that  combine  household  economies,  fash¬ 
ions,  and  good  literature,  and  give  a  short  description 
of  the  character  of  their  contents.  In  these  times  we 
wish  to  get  the  best  and  most  useful  for  our  money, 
but  few  of  us  have  an  opportunity  to  look  up  the  pros¬ 
pectuses  of  the  different  magazines.  m.  c,  b. 

A  number  of  others  have  expressed  a  similar  desire  ; 
so  we  give  herewith  names  and  descriptions  of  some 
magazines  which  combine  the  desired  features,  and 
will  try  to  give  others  later.  Any  subscriber  whose 
subscription  is  already  paid  for  1894,  may  have  any 
magazine  noticed,  for  $1  less  than  the  price  given  for 
the  two. 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine. — This  we  consider  one 
of  the  best  of  the  family  magazines.  It  contains  a  varied 
assortment  of  literary  articles,  some  of  them  instructive, 
all  of  them  entertaining,  a  few  continued;  for  instance, 
the  November  number,  which  is  an  average  one,  con¬ 
tains  a  profusely  illustrated  article  on  “The  Naval  Ca¬ 
dets  at  Work  and  at  Play  ;  ”  “  Familiar  Talks  on  the 
Different  Schools  of  Art ;”  “  Wedding  and  Engagement 
Rings  ;  ”  “  Our  National  Nut,”  being  a  very  entertain¬ 
ingly  written  and  well  illustrated  article  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  handling  of  the  peanut;  “Within  Prison 
Walls,”  an  episode  of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  something  about  “  Society  Pads,” 
“Winter  House  Flowers;”  a  department  for  “Our 
Girls;”  a  department  on  “Home  Art  and  Comfort,” 
which  must  prove  quite  helpful  to  those  artistically 
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'TOURING  hard  times  consumers 
F  ii  ^  cannot  afford  to  experiment 

lrC)Lj|i  i  with  inferior,  cheap  brands  of  bak- 

ing  powder.  It  is  NOW  that  the 
]  great  strength  and  purity  of  the 

ROYAL  stand  out  as  a  friend  in  need 
-  to  those  who  desire  to  practise  Econ¬ 
omy  in  the  Kitchen.  Each  spoonful  does  its  per¬ 
fect  work.  Its  Increasing  sale  bears  witness  that 
it  is  a  necessity  to  the  prudent — it  goes  further. 

N  R 

11#  Grocers  say  that  every  dollar  in¬ 

vested  in  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 
worth  a  dollar  the  world  over,  that  it 
does  not  consume  their  capital  in  dead 
stock,  because  it  is  the  great  favorite, 
and  sells  through  all  times  and  seasons. 


mm 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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DAINTY  WORK  FOR  PLEASURE 
AND  PROFIT. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
beautifying  of  farm  homes,  The 
Rural,  New-Yorker  has  secured  for  its 
readers  a  beautiful  souvenir.  The  ex* 
hibition  of  woman’s  work  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  was  a  wonderful  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  handiwork 
of  woman.  All  that  women  need  are 
correct  directions,  and  they  will  beautify 
their  homes  with  the  products  of  their 
skill. 

Realizing  this,  a  most  complete  work 
has  been  carefully  compiled,  on  all  kinds 
of  fancy  work,  and  interior  house  decora¬ 
tions,  embodying  only  the  most  correct 
forms,  and  abounding  in  illustrations, 
showing  how  each  article  and  arrange¬ 
ment  appears  when  completed.  It  also 
embodies  painting  on  china  and  cloth 
fabrics  with  full  instructions.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “Dainty  Work  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,”  and  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer.  Part  I.  contains  an  elegant 
likeness  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  gives  the 
work  her  hearty  indorsement.  We  have 
secured  this  as  a  grand  souvenir  for  our 
women  readers.  It  is  divided  into  10 
parts  which  will  be  issued  successively. 
Part  I.  is  now  ready. 

To  secure  this,  take  a  piece  of  paper 
that  will  nicely  fit  in  an  envelope  with¬ 
out  folding.  Write  :  “  Dainty  Work, 
Part  I.,”  your  full  name  and  address,  and 
inclose  this  with  10  cents  and  two  cents 
extra  for  postage.  Also  state  that  your 
husband  or  father  is  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural.  Orders  will  not  be  filled  for 
those  outside  of  subscribers’  families. 
We  will  send  any  two  parts  to  present 
subscribers  for  one  new  subscription,  or 
the  whole  set  of  10  parts  for  a  club  of 
five. 


THE  FAMILY  COOK. 

“'-p'lIE  world  needs  good,  educated 
1.  cooks,  more  than  it  does  artists  or 
physicians.”  But  how  and  when  will 
this  want  be  supplied,  while  existing 
conditions  tend  to  belittle,  to  degrade, 
the  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
family  cook  ?  I  am  often  astonished  at 
the  false  pride  which  permeates  even  the 
“golden  mean”  of  American  society. 
Although  independence  is  the  boast  of 
our  Republic,  many  American  women 
dare  not  do  their  own  cooking,  because  it 
is  not  considered  “the  proper  thing”  for  a 
woman,  in  even  average  social  position, 
to  cook  the  food  for  her  own  family. 

There  is  a  constant  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  women,  which  infiutnces 
them  to  relegate  the  domestic  service  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  “  hired  girl,”  or 
to  the  servant,  while  they  reserve  their 
own  time  and  energy  for  more  elevated, 
more  cultured  work.  Instead  of  per¬ 
forming  the  humble  duties  of  family 
cook,  they  paint  china,  become  presidents 
or  secretaries  of  foreign  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  active  members  of  temperance 
unions,  or  the  life  and  soul  of  a  woman’s 
literary  club.  Go  a  step  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  society,  and  the  duties  of 
fashionable  life  demand  both  time  and 
energy.  Imagine  a  queen  of  fashion 
cooking  thie  family  meals !  She  has  talent, 
strength,  energy,  but  her  talent  must 
not  be  buried  in  the  kitchen ;  her 
strength  must  not  be  exhausted  over  the 
cook  stove ;  her  energy  must  not  be 
wasted  in  performing  a  servant’s  work. 
The  fashionable  entertainments,  recep¬ 
tions  and  the  like,  the  society  woman 
endures  without  a  murmur — but  to  cook 
an  appetizing,  digestible  dinner  for  her 
family  would  quite  exhaust  her !  Be¬ 
sides,  if  Mrs.  A  should  hear  that  Mrs.  B 
were  doing  her  own  cooking,  she  would 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


straightway  inform  Mrs.  C,  who  would 
thereupon  exclaim,  “  What  a  pity  that 
such  a  lovely,  bright,  clever  woman 
should  make  a  common  drudge  of  her¬ 
self  !  ” 

“  Labor,  all  labor,  is  noble  and  holy.” 
The  sooner  women  come  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  cooking  is  an  art  which  de¬ 
serves  a  truer  recognition  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  the  better  for  humanity.  How 
much  less  need  of  jails,  of  prisons,  of 
humane  societies,  of  temperance  unions, 
if  hximanity  were  well  fed !  If  those  who 
are  abundantly  able  to  hire  all  the  help 
they  need  would  step  into  their  kitchens 
without  fear  of  losing  caste  or  social  posi¬ 
tion,  and  would  elevate  the  art  of  cook¬ 
ing  by  becoming  practical  “  artists,”  the 
corner-stone  of  the  millennium  would  al¬ 
ready  have  been  quarried,  But,  gener¬ 
ally,  only  those  housekeepers  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  hire  help,  do  their  own 
cooking.  A  woman,  therefore,  by  doing 
it  acknowledges  the  state  of  her  finances. 
Oh !  Bitter  acknowledgment :  How  hu¬ 
miliating  to  be  without  money  ! 

Is  it  not  strange  that  it  is  considered 
perfectly  proper  for  a  wealthy  man,  a 
millionaire,  to  spend  his  days  in  a  dingy 
office  or  other  place  of  business  ?  He 
does  not  lose  his  claim  to  respectability, 
or  does  his  social  standing  suffer  because 
he  toils  in  his  chosen  field  of  work.  But 
his  wife  dare  not  with  her  own  fair 
hands  prepare  a  dainty,  appetizing  meal 
for  him  lest  she  make  a  common  drudge 
of  herself.  This  false  pride  is  illustrated 
so  well  in  “  Little  Dorrit,”  when  the 
sudden  change  in  their  financial  con¬ 
dition  enabled  them  to  travel  with 
numerous  attendants  and  servants. 
“  Little  Dorrit”  did  not  dare  to  arrange 
her  father’s  necktie,  or  perform  any  of 
the  many  little  kindly  offices  she  had 
taken  such  pleasure  in  executing  for 
him,  for  fear  she  would  betray  the  fact 
that  they  had  one  day  been  in  humble 
circumstances. 

Polite  society  does  not  recognize  the 
cook  as  an  artist.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
be  a  teacher  of  a  popular  cooking  school; 
it  is  also  quite  proper  to  attend  such  a 
school.  But  let  this  same  teacher  or 
these  ladies  take  their  places  as  mis¬ 
tresses  of  fashionable  homes  and  do  the 
family  cooking — would  Mrs.  Grundy 
smile  approval,  or  sanction  such  an  in¬ 
novation  in  fashionable  life?  If  women 
would  but  spend  the  time  now  given  to 
complaining  about,  and  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  train  the  promiscuous,  irre¬ 
sponsible  servant  girls,  in  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  art  of  cooking,  and 
had  the  courage  to  practice  the  art  in 
their  own  families,  would  it  not  be  vastly 
better  ?  It  is  not  possible  for  the  mis¬ 
tress  to  train  the  average  uneducated 
servant  girl  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
family  cook  with  a  scientific  precision. 

How  often,  when  invited  out  to  din¬ 
ner,  have  I  been  disappointed  upon  par¬ 
taking  of  peas  or  tomatoes — vegetables 
which,  when  properly  cooked,  are  de¬ 
licious,  but  otherwise  repulsive.  And 
mashed  potatoes  I  What  a  wonderful 
degree  of  variation  is  included  in  this 
single  dish!  How  snowy,  light  and  flaky 
— how  blue  and  sodden  I  It  is  a  mystery 
to  me  how  people  can  possibly  endure  to 
eat  poorly  cooked  food  when  the  same 
materials  might  be  made  so  delicious,  so 
much  better  adapted  to  the  building  up 
anew  of  the  daily  exhaustion  of  bodily 
forces.  MRS.  w.  A.  kellerman. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


“  Pll  Hand  It  to  You  Some  Time."— Real 
dishonesty  or  inexcusable  carelessness 
comes  of  the  habit  of  using  this  phrase. 
In  paying  a  bill  a  person  who  finds  him¬ 
self  short  of  the  necessary  change  to  pay 
the  whole,  will  say,  “Well  I’ll  hand  it  to 
you.”  With  many  men,  that  ends  the 
transaction  and  the  creditor  loses  that 
amount,  unless  he  ask  repeatedly  to  be 
fully  paid.  A  very  conscientious  man  who 
makes  this  promise  will  fret  inwardly 


until  he  has  fulfi  ’ed  t,  but  many  are  not 
so  scrupulous.  1  knew  a  woman  who  wove 
rag  carpets  for  a  livelihood  who  found 
herself  compelled  to  make  a  rule  that  no 
carpet  should  be  delivered  until  the 
whole  amount  for  weaving  was  paid;  for 
she  found  that  many  of  her  customers 
would  otherwise  fail  to  pay  it  at  all;  and 
thus  she  had  to  weave  often,  one,  two, 
and  three  yards  for  nothing. 

Many  people  who  have  too  much  pride 
to  be  dishonest  when  dealing  with  men, 
will  not  hesitate  to  defraud  a  woman  of 
a  small  amount;  at  least  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to  when  they  promise  to  ipay 
and  then  forget  all  about  it,  or  for  other 
cause  never  pay  their  honest  debts. 

AUXT  RACHEL. 

Carpet  Bugs. — Is  there  anything  that 
will  completely  exterminate  carpet  bugs 
after  they  once  get  into  a  house  ?  s  m. 

Ans. — Nearly  four  years  ago.  The  R. 
R.  N.-Y.  gave  directions  for  exterminat¬ 
ing  carpet  bugs,  by  one  who  had  been 
successful  in  overcoming  them.  The 
floor  was  thoroughly  washed  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  receiving  a  second  bath  of  hot 
water  in  which  were  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  turpentine.  After  the  floor 
was  dry,  it  was  sprinkled  around  the 
edges  with  salt,  and  insect  powder  was 
sifted  over  that.  After  being  thoroughly 
beaten  and  cleaned,  the  carpet  was  laid 
and  left  undisturbed  until  July.  This  is 
about  the  time  that  a  second  crop  of  bugs 
usually  appears.  The  carpet  was  loos¬ 
ened  at  the  edges  and  a  few  bugs  found, 
which  were  disposed  of.  The  next  spring, 
every  room  in  the  house  received  the 
same  treatment,  and  the  cure  was  appar¬ 
ently  complete.  A  thorough  application 
of  kerosene  oil  is  said  to  be  effective. 


IN  vrltlnK  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th>  Bubal. 


DANGEROUS 


in  ay  be 
Driven  out 
by  takirii^ 


fair^ 


AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 
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WALL 


In  variety  or  price.  Our 
new  desiiins  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


Our  “Guide  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 
in  Home  Decoration,’’ 
mailed  free  with  sainplcsl 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stocli  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Noinatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

80-83  W.  1  .Ith  HU,  186-18H  W.  Mudlson  HL, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Q  H  ealth!  Can  you  buy 
5  it  Yes,  when  it  is 
9  possible  with  a  single 
g  box  of 

Beecham’s 


Pills 


(Tasteless) 

to  cure  Indigestion 
Biliousness  and  Sick-, 
headache. 


[guinea] 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
do  not  break  from  heat,  not 
one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are  made 
for.  Shape  controls  the  draft. 
Draft  contributes  to  proper  com¬ 
bustion  ;  that  makes  light ;  they 
improve  the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Pittsburch.  Geo,  A,  Macbbth  Co. 


Slush  and  Snow 

will  not  wet  your  feet  if  you  use 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil . 

cn  >our  boots  and  shoes,  and  you  can 
polish  them  after  using  it.  It  will  make 
harness  water-proof  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  willi  eacli  can. 

I'or  p.iinpMct,  free,  How  TO  I'akh  Cakk  op  Lbath- 
EU,*’  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTINO. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


E?  A  fine  I4k  ((old  pls> 
tfcil  wjilch  lo  every 
*  reader  of  thiN  paper. 

Cut  thia  out  and  send  it  to  iih  with 
your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  tiiese  elegant, 
riclilv  jeweled,  gold  tinished  watches 
by  express  for  examination,  and  If 
you  tliink  it  is  eipial  in  appear- 
ance  to  any  )f'i.^.i>0  );old  watch 
pay  our  sample  price,  18.50  and 
express  charf^es,  and  it  is  yours. 

Guarantee  for  5  Yearp 

sent  with  every  watch,  and  ii 
yon  sell  or  cau«<e*the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  yon  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  davs  onlv*  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’Q 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
331  Coarborn  St.,  CMca^o,  Ill. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  In.truotlon 
Itook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Btool  1 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  la 
made  of  Solid  Walnut,  warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  $46  for  this  beau- 
tlfiil  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  PKKB  lllua- 
trat^  catalogue.  OXVOUD  UFO.  GO  CUts*:.. 


A  New  Sample  styles  of  Envelope,  8t?k 
Fringe  CAKDS  Ac.,  tONew  Songi,  lOO 
Rich  and  Racyjokes,  1  pack  Escort  Cards,  1  pack  F'ua 
~  Cards,  I  park  Arnnnintnnre  Cards  and  Standard 

BSaCrunerrALL  for  Sets.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHUX 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  "... 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purohasers. 
F’ree  circular 


^lIWiSellDlllECIioFAlIILIE: 

j  niANOS  ORCANS 

•  $160to  $1600U$86  to|500. 

AbsoMelj  Mint!] 

[Sent fortrial ' in  your 
lown  homo  before  you 
buy.  Local  Agents 
must  Bell  Inferfor  Instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
MAlttiHAL  Jk  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 

286  East  «lst  St.,  :N.Y. 


rn  D  UAOnV  -Abingdon,  m..  Manufacturer  of 
LU.  n.  nAnUi,  Rlack  Cattle  Coats,  Robes, 
Gloves,  etc.  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Rugs, 
Muffs.  Ladles’  Baltic  Hea  Seal  Capes,  etc  I  am  tan- 
ning  the  hides  of  Black  Cattle  as  a  specialty ;  atthe 
same  time  tan  Horse,  Goat,  Dog,  Wild  Animal  Skins, 
and  all  hides  where  the  hair  or  fur  is  to  remain  on 
the  bide. 


Farms  for  Sale. 


Farms,  both  Improved  and  unimproved,  In  well 
settled  localities  In  Minnesota,  within  from  26 
to  lUU  miles  of  Minneapolis  and  good  markets, 
for  sale  for  a  small  cash  payment,  and  balance, 
principal  and  Interest,  may  be  paid  out  of  half 
the  crop  grown.  Several  of  these  farms  are  new 
land  and  In  the  heart  of  the  best  potato  region 
In  the  Northwest.  Address  A.  G.  WILCOX, 
No.  130  Temple  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  C.  II.  Mason,  M.  u.,  Cliatham,  N.  Y. 


GANIilliG 

Xamham,  N.  Y 


MAVHINKKY  and  8UPFI.IJB8. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
U$ntion  thU  paptr. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“ANSWER  EVERY  ‘AD.’” 

We  “jfo  to  press”  this  week  with  such 
a  pressure  of  advertieinjf  that  we  are 
forced  to  suppress  our  impressions  in  this 
department  and  express  our  inability  to 
keep  up  our  prestige  this  week.  Our 
motto  or  advice  for  the  week  is  addressed 
to  every  reader.  Sit  down  and  answer 
every  advertisement  in  the  paper  I  In 
no  other  way  can  you  get  so  good  an 
idea  of  the  progress  of  business  and  the 
development  of  helpful  agricultural  con¬ 
trivances.  Modern  advertising  is  a 
science..  The  catalogues  and  circulars 
that  lie  behind  the  announcements  in  this 
paper  have  all  been  prepared  with  great 
care.  They  are  designed  to  show  just 
how  the  helps  that  must  be  brought  in 
from  outside  the  farm  are  being  im¬ 
proved.  A  catalogue  education  is  a 
liberal  one.  We  want  you  to  take  it  and 
we  assure  you  it  will  pay  to  answer 
every  single  “ad”  you  can  find  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  may  now  close  by  calling 
your  attention  to  this  note  : 

Although  1  am  away  out  here  In  southern  Indiana, 
and  read  some  other  agricultural  papers,  1  must  say 
that  The  IIurai.  "knocks  the  persimmons  ” 

Washington,  Ind.  J.  c.  ai.lison. 

An  “unknocked”  persimmon  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  of  no  value. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Impaction  of  the  Manifolds.— What  are  the 
causes  and  cure  of  Impaction  of  the  manifolds?  I 
have  been  troubled  with  It  almost  every  winter  since 
1884.  A  remedy  which  has  cured  In  some  cases,  and 
failed  In  more,  is  one-half  pound  epsom  salts,  one- 
quarter  pound  soda,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger 
given  as  a  drench  followed  by  one  pint  of  either  lin¬ 
seed  oil  or  hogs'  lard  melted.  How  can  this  disease 
be  prevented  and  what  Is  the  surest  cure?  f.  t.  h. 

ANS. — Impaction  of  the  manifolds  Is  common  In 
any  feverish  condition  of  the  animal,  from  whatever 
cause.  In  a  torpid  condition  of  the  paunch,  or  Im¬ 
paired  or  suspended  rumination.  It  Is  caused  by 
feeding  on  a  dry  or  Indigestible  ration,  such  as  poor, 
bleached  or  over-ripe  hay,  smutty  corn,  corn  stalks, 
straw  or  wheat,  or  by  a  deficiency  of  water,  or  a  sud¬ 
den  change  from  soft  to  hard  water,  A  sudden 
change  to  green  food  Is  also  sometimes  a  cause.  In 
the  simpler  forms  give  strong  purgatives,  like  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  one  pound  for  an  ox  with  common 
salt,  molasses  and  croton,  stimulants  like  ginger  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  abundance  of  water. 
The  stimulants  should  be  repeated  at  Intervals  of 
three  hours,  and  accompanied  by  Injections  of  warm 
water.  If  no  relief  be  obtained  In  12  hours,  repeat 
the  purgative,  and  If  any  tenderness  of  the  right  side 
exist,  blister  It  with  mustard  and  turpentine.  If  the 
kidneys  act  profusely,  charge  the  purgative  giving 
castor  or  linseed  oil.  After  relief  Is  obtained,  give 
green  foods,  roots  and  soft  mashes  with  all  the  water 
that  a  111  be  taken.  Slight  laxatives  may  also  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  good  effect.  In  the  acute  forms  of  the 
disease  with  irritation  of  the  stomach  only  the  bland¬ 
est  purgatives  like  linseed,  olive  or  castor  oil,  must 
be  used  with  nux  vomica,  injections  and  a  blister  on 
the  right  side  over  the  short  ribs,  and  cold  water  or 
Ice-bags  to  the  head.  Should  the  victims  become 
delirious,  fasten  to  a  strong  post  around  which  they 
can  move,  or  to  a  ring  fixed  in  the  ground.  When 
recovery  ensues,  follow  up  with  a  course  of  bitter 
tonics  like  gentian,  willow  bark,  nux  vomica,  boneset, 
etc.  Pi  eventlon  Is  better  than  cure,  and  consists  In 
a  liberal  feeding  with  a  good  proportion  of  laxative 
or  green  foods,  roots,  etc.,  and  plenty  of  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water, 

TANNING  Skins  at  home.— How  may  skins  be 
tanned  with  the  hair  on  ?  At  present  prices,  many 
of  the  smaller  ones  hardly  pay  for  taking  off;  but  If 
they  could  be  tanned  at  home,  they  might  be  made 
Into  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  F.  L.  b. 

ANS.— One  of  the  simplest  method!  Is  to  apply  to 
the  flesh  side,  when  fresh  and  wet,  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  saltpeter  and  one  part  alum.  These  should  be 
finely  pulverized  and  sprinkled  over  every  part  of 
the  skin;  double  the  latter,  flesh  to  flesh,  roll  It  up 
and  let  It  lie  a  day  or  two.  Then  with  a  dull  knife 
remove  the  meat  and  fat.  If  there  has  been  any  left. 
After  It  Is  about  half  dry,  commence  rubbing  and 
continue  working  until  dry.  If  the  work  has  been 
properly  done,  the  skin  will  be  white  and  pliable  and 
the  hair  firmly  set.  Another  method  Is  to  remove 
the  flesh  and  fat,  then  wash  the  skin  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  a  little  sal  soda  In  water.  To  four 
gallons  of  soft  water,  add  four  ounces  of  pulverized 
alum,  eight  ounces  of  salt,  one  quart  of  new  milk,  one 
pound  of  prepared  starch.  Stir  the  mixture  well, 
put  In  the  furs  and  air  them  often  by  hanging  them 
over  a  stick  laid  across  the  tub  so  that  they  will 
drain  back  Into  the  tub.  Handle  occasionally  until 
they  have  been  In  the  solution  a  day  or  two;  then 
add  to  the  liquor,  first  removing  the  skins,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  sulphuric  acid.  Stir  well  and  put 
back  the  skins,  keeping  them  stirring  frequently  for 
an  hour,  then  take  out,  rinse  and  wring  In  soft,  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Hang  the  skins  In  a  cool  place,  and. 
when  they  begin  to  get  white,  work  and  stretch  them 
until  dry.  Large  skins  should  remain  In  the  solution 
longer.  Sheep  skins  make  nice  rugs  If  well  tanned 
with  the  wool  on.  Wash  the  pelt  In  warm  soap  suds 
until  the  wool  Is  thoroughly  cleansed,  rinse  well,  and 
soak  for  one  day  in  a  solution  of  eight  ounces  each 
of  alum  and  salt  In  sufllolent  warm  water  to  cover 

{Contimied  on  next  page.) 
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N  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  arc  sure; 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis).  , 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 

“DAVIS-CH AMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

1  “  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  propertv-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Vocal  Music 


“Classic  Vocal  Gems,” 

SOPKANO. 

.31  classical  songs,  represent¬ 
ing  some  of  the  foremost  Euro¬ 
pean  composets. 

“  Classic  Vocal  Gems,” 

TENOU. 

30  classical  songs,  complied 
In  one  volume;  a  selection 
which  few  buyers  could  equal. 

“Classic  Vocal  Gems,” 

ALTO. 

33  carefully  selected  songs 
from  the  best  foreign  and 
American comp''sers.  Including 
many  notable  triumphs. 

“Classic  Vocal  Gems,” 

BARITONE  OR  BASS. 

U4  songs,  not  too  dlfllcult.  yet 
high  class.  Every  singer  will 
appreciate  such  a  collection  In 
one  book. 

The  Famous  Classic  Series: 

“Song  Classics.”  Two  volumes. 

“Plano  Classics.”  Two  volumes. 

“Classic  Pianist.” 

“Song  Classics  tor  Low  Voices.’ 

“Classic  Tenor  Songs  ” 

“Classic  Baritone  and  Bass  Songs.” 

“<  lassie  Pour  Hand  Collection.” 

“Classical  Collection  ”  Violin  and  piano 
‘  Young  People  8  Classics.”  Volumes  1  and  2. 

The  above  serlss  represents  12  volumes  of  the  best 
music  known. 

Any  of  the  books  by  mail,  postpaid,  in  heavy  paper, 
SU;  boards,  S81  JJS;  cloth  gilt,  #3. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  'Wash.ing’ton  St ,  Boston. 


C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phila. 


A  SPLENDID  BARGAIN. 

370  Acre  Farm,  186  acres  highly  productive  bottom 
land,  nice  river  and  road  front,  orchard  and  vinevarA 
seven  miles  from  city.  Good  market.  I*rlce  SiOOOO* 
on  many  years  time.  Write  for  free  farm  catalogue, 
K.  B.  CHAFFIN  «fc  CO.t  Itichmondi  Va. 


Wire  Fence  Wanted. 


In  spite  of  a  capacity  that  will  soon  reach  30  miles 
every  24  hours,  we  expect  to  run  short  of  fence  next 
spring.  Rather  tnan  disappoint  customers,  we  might 
supply  some  other  make  If  up  to  our  standard.  Auv 
one  having  a  fence  that  will  stand  our  test  is 
Invited  to  submit  sample.  Will  explain  test  next 
week. 

PA»E  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  OO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle.  Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


50c. 
per  box. 

O  for  8!2.50. 


Send  for 
descriptive 
pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS^ 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


HENCH&DROMG01.DS 

ALL-STEEt  FRAME  |J  ■  nDflUf 

SPRING-TOOTH  nAnliUW 


A  Wonderful  Improvement. 

TIIirBEST 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented. 

'he  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet' 

rith  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  16  to  18  in- 
hes  off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  bpring  Tooth 
iarrow  manuf’rs  in  the  world.  Over  »,(XK)  now  m  use. 
Our  New  Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 
For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  durs- 
’bility  cnimot  be 
■  •‘•lualed.  We  also 
J  manufacture  Circu- 
^iarSaw  Mills,  Culti- 
brain  Drills, 
Threshers.  Engines, 
nd  anTinds  of  Agricultural  Iinpleraents.  Sold  bpll.re- 
abledealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
□reoods  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Oats- 

HENCII  &  OROMHOLD.York,  Pa. 


To  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  Hard  Times 
on  Farmers, we 
will  sell  to  farm¬ 
ers  direct,  for  cash 

Good 

Fertilizers 

at  the 
Lowest 
Wholesale 
Prices, 

per  ton. 

for  Com.  Cotton  and  Peanuts,  at  SI  3. .50 
for  Trucking  Crops  and  Potatoes  14.50 
for  Oats,  Tobacco  and  Fruits  -  15.00 

I  Also  Muriate  Potash,  Kalnlt,  Sulphate  Potash , 
Bone  Black,  Nitrate  Soda,  In  large  and  small 
quantities,  ^nd  two  2-cent  stamps  for  circulars. 

W.S.  POWELL  A,  CO., 

I  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Baltimore,  Md . 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LkUOY  salt  CO.,  LeBoy,  N.  Y. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Drop  Us  a  Postal  Card 

And  we  will  send  you  our  new  Catalogue  of  Potatoes, 
Grains.  Seeds,  Swine,  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Langshan 
Fowls.  We  have  a  fair  stock.  Maggie  Murphy  and 
Freeman  a  specialty.  We  furnish  car  lots. 

Address  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y.~’ 


MIRSCULOyS! 

POSITIVE  CURE 

for  Deafness.Riicumattsm, 
Paralysis,  Kidney,  Liver, 
^’ervouM  Troubles,  aiidall 
Chronic  Diseases,  by  ourim- 
proved  Life  Giving  Eleo- 
trie  Appllanceo  lOOpage 
book  le - -Krk. ~f-T 
B.  B.  BLISS  ELECTRIC  CO., 
Iowa  Falla,  Iowa. 


FALUHB,  BITElTBUBa  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Q.  S.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
160  Bead*  Street,  New  York, 
References  :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 

Paris-Green  or  Dry  Powder  Gun. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  London-purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  01  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  using 
irom  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-green. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  vtlame  of  powder  Is  lorced 
threugn  the  tube.  It  is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  with  lour  tubes,  nve  nozzles,  straps,  etc., 
17.00;  allowance  for  expressage.  Send  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

EXPANSIVE  I  DOUBLE  I  THOUSANDS 
BUCKETS.  I  ACTINQ.  I  IN  USE. 

Largest  Pump  and  Hay  Tool 
Works  in  The  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Write  for  Particulars.  Prices,  etc. 

F.  E.  MYERS  tL  BRO. 


Ashland.  O. 


Q  p  RAY 

PUMPS 


and  fruit  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 
Catalogue  for  2c. 
stamp. 

Columbiana  Pump  4  o.,10R.  R.  St.,  Columblana.O 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 
"  SEEDER 


Sows  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa, 
lied  Top,  Flax, 
and  all  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEDS, 
120  to  40  \Si 


Sows  any  quantity, 
JCvenly,  Accurately, 


in  wet,  dry  and 
windy  weathec. 


Acres  Per  Day. 

Weight  40  lbs. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

See  our  Banner  Root  Cutter  on  aruMter  page. 


THE  HOOSIEB 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov¬ 
elty  Co., 

BLKHAKT,  INP. 


PRODUCTIV  FARM  TO  RENT 


CASH  OR  SHARES. 


Especially  adapted  to  hay,  corn  and  potatoes;  223 
aervs;  situated  on  West  Bank  of  Hudson  River; 
nine  miles  below  Albany;  kO  acres;  rich  bottom  land, 
balance  upland;  fine  state  of  cultivation.  Sold 
Js.fOt  worth  of  potatoes  from  40  acres  last  aeason. 
Wagons,  horses  and  implements  can  go  with  place  If 
desired.  Splendid  opportunity  to  rlgnt  man. 

F.  S.  CALDWELL,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


POTATO  FABMING 


most  profitable  In  Col¬ 
orado;  California  for 
Fruit.  For  Sale.  Garden 
Tracts  near  Denver;  also  near  Los  Angeles.  Address 
Box  73.  Post  Ofllce  New  York. 


WANTED. 


A  gardener  to  take  charge  of  a  department  of  a  well- 
established  and  Buccesstul  nursery  In  New  England. 
One  who  has  some  capital  to  invest  preferred.  Write 
for  part  culars  to  S.  T.  P.,  care  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


UfAUTCn  general  AGENTS.  Send  self-ad- 
IiD'sIlU  dressed  stamped  envelope.  Chemical 
Ink  Eraser  Co.,  Harrlman.Tenn.,  Box  171. 


yVALL  PAPER 

■  ■  TIIOS.  J.  MYERS.  1206  : 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 
100  Samples 

_  _  _  _  —  sent  for  8c.  postage. 
MYERS.  1206  Market  St..  Phila  ,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Large  Brick  Store,  with  hall  and  Outbuildings;  also 
stock  of  goods  If  desired.  Best  location  in  ihe  State. 
Peter  P.  Pengh,  Assignee,  Box  111,  Wheeling,  Pa. 


HALLOCK’S 

“SUCCESS  -rWEEDER 


tirely  new  in  construction.  More  effective 
lllage  and  greater  security  to  the  plant  than  any 
er  Weeder.  The  most  profitable  investment  ever 
red  the  farmer.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  our  1894 
alogue,  with  full  description,  and  introduction 
ns  to  suit  the  times. 

1.  Y.  HALLOCK  «&  SON,  YORK,  PA. 
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Wc  Want  to  Know,  You  Know — Contimied. 

the  pelt;  drain  well,  stretch  on  a  board,  and,  when 
half  drj,  sprinkle  the  flesh  side  with  equal  parts  of 
flnely  pnlyerized  alum  and  saltpeter;  fold  tOKether 
and  let  it  so  remain  indoors  for  a  few  days.turnlne  the 
pelt  over  once  or  twice  a  day  so  as  to  get  the  solution 
upon  each  part.  When  well  dried,  dress  off  and  ruh 
well  with  a  pumice  stone ;  It  will  render  the  hid  very 
soft  and  white.  The  edges  may  be  trimmed  and  deco¬ 
rated  to  suit  the  taste. 

RODP  Agaik.— My  chickens.  In  tight  house,  show 
symptoms  of  cold  and  catarrh  In  spite  Of  my  best 
efforts  to  remedy  It.  What  would  The  R.  N.-T.  sug¬ 
gest  7  A.  E.  S. 

Indiana. 

Ans.— Wo  need  more  particulars  before  making 
suggestions.  Is  the  house  perfectly  t\ght  ?  Or.  are 
there  cracks  and  knotholes  through  which  draughts 
of  air  strike  the  fowls  ?  Is  the  house  dry  ?  Damp¬ 
ness  Is  as  conducive  to  roup  as  anything  else.  See 
answer  on  page  76  of  last  week's  R.  N.-Y.  for  reme¬ 
dies. 

SELLixa  CAPON’S.— What  are  selling  prices  of 
capons  7  Whe  r  Is  the  best  time  to  sell  7  C.  b.  b. 

Huron  County.  O. 

Axs.— Prices  are  quoted  from  week  to  week  In  The 
R.  N.  Y.  The  best  time  to  sell  Is  from  February  to 
April  or  May.  A  large  proportion  of  the  canons  sent 
to  market  do  not  sell  for  capon  prices,  because  they 
are  not  capons,  but  “  slips.”  Dealers  can  tell  the 
difference  and  sort  them  out  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
handle  the  birds.  There  Is  a  great  difference  In  the 
quality,  the  flesh  of  the  latter  being  coarse  grained. 
Capons  should  always  be  dry  picked,  as  this  makes 
a  difference  of  several  cents  a  pound  In  price.  The 
tall  and  a  few  other  feathers  next  It  should  be  lefton, 
as  well  as  the  flight  feathers  of  the  wings  and  the 
feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  neck. 

Onion  Prices.— Is  It  advisable  to  hold  onions  for 
higher  prices!  They  are  very  low  here,  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  C.  L.  O. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

A.vs.— The  future  prices  are  a  decidedly  uncertain 
quantity.  Usually  prices  are  higher  later  In  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  they  are  Influenced  largely  by  arrivals  from 
the  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Egypt  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  by  those  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  latter  are  always  an  uncertain  factor  as  they 
are  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
Should  the  crop  be  good,  old  onions  will  not  bring 
such  high  prices  as  they  will  should  it  prove  poor. 
Dealers  seem  to  think  that  there  Is  little  danger  of 
the  price  going  lower,  though  the  probabilities  are 
that  It  will  not  go  so  high  as  in  some  former  years. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State,  fall  made,  per  lb . 18  022 

Pennsylvania,  fresh  extras,  per  lb . 28  @27 

Seconds  to  firsts  .  1!)  @21 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  eztias .  26  @27 

Western,  first . 24  @25!^ 

Western,  seconds . 21  @23 

Western,  thirds .  18  @20 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extras . 2i  @— 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

'Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 20  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 18  @19 

Tubs,  thirds . —  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 15  @16 

Thirds  . 13>^ai4>4 

Western  dairy,  firsts . ''6  @17 

Seconds . 13ti@14t4 

Thirds . 12^e@13^ 

Western  factory,  firkins,  held . 14  @15 

Tubs,  held . 14 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 15  @16 

Tubs,  current  make,  first.... . 14  @l4<ii 

Seconds . 13!^@— 

Thirds . 12H@13 

Bolls,  fresh . 12  @16 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  17  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  16  @  16)4 

Md.  &  Washington,  D.  C .  16  @  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  16@  — 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good .  15  @  16 

Seconds,  per  case . 1  00  @2  60 

Tenn.  and  Ky.  fresh  CO’ lections,  choice  .  15)4®  15)4 
Other  S’n,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  15  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  50®  6  00 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  50®  5  OU 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  5  01®  6  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  5  00®  5  50 

Spltzenbnrg,  per  bbl .  4  50®  6  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  6  50®  7  50 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  5  00®  6  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  50 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  50®  2  OC 

Jersey,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  75 

Grapes. 'W’n  N.Y,,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  8®  >6 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  1  50®  3  50 

Lemons.  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  2  25®  2  75 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box .  1  50®  2  00 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  1  75®  2  00 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  1  tO®  2  00 

Large,  coarse  j-nd  poor,  per  box . 1  00@  1  50 

Tangerines,  per  box .  2  50®  4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  50®  2  50 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  A  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  25®2  75 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  0036  10 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  (0®5  00 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  choice.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  62®1  75 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  75@2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  62@1  75 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Canada  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs. ..2  00®  — 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  16S-lb  sack . 1  &0®2  00 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

sack . 1  70@1  90 

German,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  25®1  75 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.... 3  00@4  00 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25®2  75 


r  or  the  best  uog  or  aneep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  Information  about 
the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mOls,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  Machines  and 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue*  For  Fodder-cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw 
Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “'Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue.  ^ 

^Address.  HI.NAKD  UARDKR.  Cobleaklll.  N.  V. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair . . .  60  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  6J  @  70 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11)4®  12 

Western,  per  lb .  ...  11)49  12 

Southern  and  South  western,  per  lb .. .  1 1  )4  9  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  62  @2  fO 

Western,  per  pair . 1 12  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  @112 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

Boosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  ®  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  814®  9 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  ...  8  @  10 

DRESSED  DRV-PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  11)4®  12 
West’n mid  welgnts,  dry  p'kd.  choice  10)»@  11 
Western,  mixed  weights,  scalded. .. .  10  @  11 

Western,  young  toms,  prime .  9)4®  10 

Western,  old  toms,  prime .  8  @  8)4 

'Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Chickens.  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime —  11  ®  12 

Philadelphia,  large .  13  @  14 

Phlla.,  medium  and  mixed  weights..  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime .  lOH®  II 

N.  Ohio  A  Mich  ,  scalded  .  I04®  11 

Other  Western,  prime .  10  ®  10)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  10  ®  11 

Slate  and  Penn.,  prime .  10  ®  10)4 

Western,  prime .  10  ®  10^ 

Western,  poor  to  fair . . .  8  a  9. 

Capons  Phlla..  large .  17  ®  18 

Mixed  weights .  14  ®  16 

Small  and  slips .  11  @  12 

Md.  and  W  n,  large .  13  @  16 

Small  and  slips .  11  ®  12 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

Ducks.  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  12  ®  16 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  12  ®  14 

Western,  fair  to  prime .  10  @  12 

Geese.  Md  and  Del.,  choice .  11  ®  13 

Geese.  West'n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

per  lb .  6  ®  9 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 3  25  @3  50 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  76  @2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6®  12 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75@t  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  110  buncbes5  00@6  OO 

Cabbage,  per  100 . 

Florida,  per  bbl . 

Danish,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  .... 

California,  per  case . 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen . 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen . 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  obl . 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl  ..  . 

Lettuce.  Sav.  hothouse,  per  bbl . 

Boston,  per  doz . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  hbl . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  wblte,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl... 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda, "per'crate . 

Ilavana.  per  crate . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  .Marrow,  per  hbl . 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Fla  ,  per  carrier  orate . 

Tnrnlns,  Jersev  and  L.  I.  Russia  per  bbl. 


PRETTIEST  BOOK 
EVER  PRINTED.  rt\KEi 
BA  Cheap  ne  dirt  i 
1 1  by  oz.  and  ib.  I 

Cheap,  pure,  beet,  1,000.000  ext.'as. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
U.  U.  SUU.'UWAY,  Rockford,  111.  ' 


Purchasers  of  SEKD.S,  in 
lookingthronghthocolumnsofthis  papef  wiU 
bo  in  some  doubt  as  to  whore  to  send  for  a 
CATALOGUE.  To  write  to  r— — 
each  house  would  involve  a  ■  i  UJ 
good  deal  of  TIME  as  well  as  ^  3 

EXPEN.se  for  postage.  Many  DC  ^  (5 

houses  also  (either  directly  or  ■  i  Z  «t  ^ 
indirectly)  charge  from  8  to  25  ^  in  <E  j 

cts.  for  their  catalogue.  Wo  are  ”  O  ^ 

very  GLAD  to  SEND  OURS  X  o  5 
pin  n*  to  any  HUYEK  ^ 

CULL  of  SEEDS,  and  <  < 

r  K  I  r  are  not  afraid  to  kJ 

I  llkik  haveitcontrasted  !■— 
with  any  Seed  Catalogue  published  in  America, 
for  Beauty  of  Illustration,  Taste  in  Design, 
or  Originality  of  Matter.  It  is  not  from  that 
standpoint,  however,  thatwo  seek  business.  The 
true  merit  of  our  catalogue  consists:  1st,  in  onr 
endeavor  to  represent  everything  exactly  as  it 
is,  without  exaggeration  in  di'scription  or  de¬ 
sign.  2d,  it  is  not  merely  a  price  list  of  Seeds. 
It  contains  valuable  suggestions  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Our  notes  on  Oats,  Carrots,  Barley, 
Corn-Insurance,  Field  Peas,  Kape,  Lathy- 
rus,  Podder  Corn,  Grasses,  etc.,  afford  food 
for  thought.  A  beautifnl  colored  plate  of  Prince 
I’atrick,  winner  of  the  World’s  Fair  Sweepstakes 
for  the  best  Clydesdale  horse  in  America,  will  in¬ 
terest  every  one  interested  in  stock. 

should haveonrcataloguo 
every  r  armer  as  we  devote  more  atton- 

tion  and  SpaCO  tO  Farm 

Seeds  than  any  Seed  honse  in  America.  Hoad 
about  the  Lincoln  Oat,  introduced  by  us  last 
year;  817  bushels  wore  grown  from  7  bushels 
of  seed,  breaking  all  previous  records. 

Every  Gardener  teur  should  have  OUR 

Catalogue,  contain¬ 
ing  a  select  list  of  the  best  varieties,  carefully 
grown  and  tested.  Quality  high,  prices  low. 

I  ■wbo  grows  Flowers,  should 

tVery  Laoy  have  our  Catalogne.  Ourlm- 
porlal  MlxtUl'eS  of  AstcrS, 
Balsams,  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtium,  etc.,  can¬ 
not  bo  snrp.assed.  Who  has  not  lieard  of  onr  Im¬ 
perial  German  Pansies,  nnoqnallod  for  rich¬ 
ness  and  diversity  of  coloring,  and  of  which  over 
30,000  packets  were  sold  by  ns  in  one  season. 
Charming  novelties,  Bridal  'Veil,  Evening 
Scented  Stock,  etc.,  shonld  bo  in  every  garden. 

SPECIMEN  SALES  FOR  1893. 

Onion  Sebd . 64,  ©3  7  Lbs. 

Beet  Seed . 29,837  Lbs. 

Cabbage  Seed .  7,031  Lbs. 

Carrot  Seed . 10,967  Lbs. 

Lettuce  Seed .  6,449  Lbs. 

Radish  Seed . 18,700  Lbs. 

W 0  submit  that  these  figures  show  conclusively 
that  a  house  that  has  bniitup  atradoof  this  mag¬ 
nitude  within  the  brief  period  of  ton  years,  sells 
GOOD  SEEDS.  ^^“Totest  the  advertising 
valueof  this  paper,  and  to  pnt  the  extra  copies 
of  out  catalo^e  wliero  we  want  them — in  j 
the  bands  of  Seed  Buyers— we  will  in  addl-  i 


Equal  to  wild  berry  flavor.  CROSBEY  PEACH, 
frostproof.  Fruits  every  year.  Colored  Plates. 
Full  deACiLitlohs  Free  Catalogue.  All  fruUs.  Write  at 
once.  BALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


100  'V'arictirn.  Also  Small  FrulU,  Trcc»,  A-c.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheai).  g  sample  vines  tnailed  for  1 0c. 
Pescriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESVII,  Kredonla,N.Y. 


■■■  ■■  ■■■  STRAIGHT  I 

TRbcSvTo'-srs; 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  other  Trees  for  Spring 
Planting,  standard  varieties  ;  the  new  l>Ioii-i 
arch  IMiiiii.  Boiirgeat  Quince,  best  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  as  thrifty  as  an  apple  tree,  of  finest 
quality,  keeps  till  February.  Japan  Plums, 
Crosby  Poacli,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Illustrated 
I  Catalogue  with  full  descriptions.  Free. 

FRED.  E. 'YOUNG,  Nurseryman.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


I.  D.  R.  M.  CHERRY. 


For  the  truth  about  it,  and 
Other  Rocky  Mountain 
Novelties,  address 
CHAS.  E.  PENNOCK, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


.  60®  76 
15'®  — 
,1  37@1  50 
.1  60@1  76 
.2  C0«3  60 
.1  tO@l  62 
.1  25®1  50 
.2  00@3  00 
.1  75@2  (0 
.1  7502  00 
.1  25®1  50 
.1  f0®2  50 
.  50@I  00 
.1  60®  2  00 
.1  00@1  50 
1  5f®3  Ou 
.2  00@4  00 
10®  90 


I  ship  first-class  plants  all  over  the  United  States 
every  year,  and  save  many  men  much  money.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  prices  from  mv  free  ’94  catalogue:  Michel's 
Early,  $2.00  per  1,000;  Lovett's,  $3.50;  Parker  Earle, 
$4  75— box  and  packing  free -40  best  varieUes  Strawber¬ 
ries.  Cuthbert  Raspberries  only  $4.50  per  1,000;  Kitta- 
tinny  ItlackherrUs  only  $5  75,  etc.  Catnlcgue  free. 

O  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


RJ  A  DALI  A  I  I  Uatest  Novelty  for  1894. 

I  Magnificent  Iruh.  J.argest 
I" ■  ■  1  w  I  ■  k  ■■  and  finest  ever  grown.  14 

onm  Miun  r*  n  nu  mi  a  quart.  Took 

aTnAWntRRY  prizes  from 

V  I  IZFI  II  UbSk  14  I  jjagg  Society.  Bos¬ 

ton,  In  1891,  and  again  in  1893.  Deep  red,  sodd,  de¬ 
licious  ttavor.  Fiower  perfect.  $2.60  per  12,  $16.5)  per 
100,  postpaid.  Priced  Catalogue  of  ftrawDerrles  and 
all  Decorative  Hardy  Pianis,  Shrubs  and  Trees  at 
low  rate*,  sent  free.  Large  stock.  B  M.  WATSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rckal  New-Yokker. 


Headquarters  for  the  Choicest 

Seeds,  Plants, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 


^  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits 


Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

riMRRFI  I  WO’Hwberry.  Now  Fruits  a  speclulty. 
IIITIDIILLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  Llst/ree. 
E.  W.  ItEID,  BIIIDGEFORT,  OHIO.  ^ 


Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 

Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  They  are  suro  to  grow,  true  to 


Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  They  are  sure  to  grow,  true  to 
name,  and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  if  sown  In  the  Gai'deii,  Fai-iii,  or  Greenhouse. 

This  is  the  year  for  economy  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Send  two  stamps  for  DREEIt’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1894,  and  make  money  by  getting 
the  best  only.  Describes  everything  New  and  Old  in  .SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBIS.  It  gives  de^ 
Criptions  in  cultivating,  is  richly  illustrated  in  addition  to  large  colored  plates  on  cover. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


IS  PERFECTLY  hardy;  will  stand  any  climate; 
STRONGEST  GROWER— 3  to  4  feet  in  one  summer. 
P'ruit  Large,  sweet,  most  delicious  flavor. 
Berries  do  not  shell  or  drop  off;  most 
PROLIFIC.  Picks  25  per  cent,  more  fruit.  P'ull 
particulars  and  fine  colored  plates  free. 

THE  JEWELL  NUR.SERY  CO., 
Nursery  A ve.  25,  Lake  City,  Minnesota. 


HeadQ carters  for  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Nut,  and  all  othet 
Trees,  of  the  Ix'st.  Also  the  linest  and  Ijesl  Strawberries, 
and  Choice  Small  Emits.  Wrile/or  our  CaUiLonueo/ WJ4. 
You  will  be  iijte>";sted  in  our  Big  4  .Ir.  and  Frost  Proof 
Strawberries.  THE  HOGE118  NURSERY  t:0., 
Agents  Wanlecs.  (Department  j.)  Moorestowii,  N.  J. 


THAT 


SUMMER  SNOW  for  50  years,  f/te 
one  liardy  peach ;  comes  true  from 
seed— seedling  peaches  are  liardi- 
est.  Stands  C  to  10  deg.  more  cold 
tlian  otliers;  36-yr.-ol(l  trees  still 
bear-BEAR  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

If  interested  In  Trees,  Fruits, 
Roses,  Ornamentals,  write  lor  Or¬ 
chard  Book, Guide, prices— will  save 
you  money,  and  MORE:  mistakes. 

A  Pointer— Wlieat.50c.  bu., apples 
$2;  30c.  apples  out  1)1111  $2  wlieat. 

OLD  OAK  PROCESS  Wliole  Root 
trees  are  carefully  propagated  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost  by  tlie  one  known 
method  tliat  gives  fruitful,  long- 
lived  trees.  They  “live  longer  and 
bear  better.”— Sec.  MorUm.  They 
GROW  — one  customer  planted 
16,300  Without  Losing  a  Tree.  You 


FOUNDATION  {ROCKS 


Crosbey  Peach,  Japan 
Plums.  Kocky  Mountain 
Cherries,  North  Star  Cur¬ 
rants.  TIrabrell,  Green¬ 
ville.  Pilncess.  Marshall. 
K.  F.  Koe  and  Parker  Karie 
Strawberries.  Uoyal  Clinrch 
Raspberries.  Each.  25  cts. 
Our  big  (5  free  graou  vices. 

5  cts.  100.000  fruit  trees, 

6  to  7  feet.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  T.  C.  KEVll'r, 
Atbenla,  N.  J. 


WHITE  SGHONEN  OATS 


The  White  Schonen  have  been  tested  with  40  varie¬ 
ties  at  the  Wls.  Experiment  Station.  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry  savs  of  them:  (For  productiveness,  stiff  sira» 
and  thin  hull,  tne  White  Schonen  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list).  Also  Thoroughbred  Seed  Corn, 
Albert’s  Improved  Yellow  Dent,  Vander- 
hooPs  White  Ivory  Dent,  Callfi>rnia  'Yellow 
Dent  and  others.  Prices  very  reasonable,  write  for 
clrcalars.  Address  J.  L.  ALBe-RT,  Freedom,  111. 


can’t  get  better  at  any  jirice,  nor  Hi  -wW  i: 

equally  good  for  less  money;  ours 

aretlie  LOWEST  PRICED  Nurseries  B 

inU.S.  for  good  stock— sent  world- 

wide  during  69  YEARS.  HL\ 

Read  the  thousands  of  letters  11^  y  ,>  • 
from  customers  wlio  order  year  af-  ^ 

teryear.  Men  do  not  as  anile  send 

tlie  second,  the  third,  and  even  tlie  ''''  \  4 

20tli  order,  if  not  fairly  dealt  with.  <$ 

YOURORDER-wewantit.wheth-  ^  N 

er  for  one  tree  or  one  million,  lie-  ^ ^ 

cause  we  have  the  stock  to  fill  it—  'CTARK  BRQ’S'"  > 

1000 acres  Nurseries.  Tested. and 

hardy,  1st  Choice  sorts— 30J)00  .NUnOLnitcjatOflQiliojr^^.^ 
acres  Orcliards  in  21  States,  we  >  r- LJ.-r 

ship  everywhere,  ship  all  Winter— 13  Cool  Storage  cellars.  Free  Packim 
FREE  FREIGHT.  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CQ-.  B  29, 1 


berry 

I  ■  pleading  ^rry 

I  VV  erowers  as  The  -J 

1 1 1 1  mrm  A  Aiaomn 

I I  B  I  Faekages  Grape, 

each  and  other  itaaketa.  Prices  low,  Illas.  Catalogue  FreeJ 

DI9BROW  MFC.CO..ROCHESTER.N.Y. 


I.  Free  EXTRA  COUNT  (11  forlO.) 
.ouisiana,  Mo.,  or  Rockport,  111- 


•v* r' 

Gj^tAl^ERj'CAM 


jpOMPA^^" 


February  1 


GLIMPSES  OF  A  WINTER  DAY, 


A  plant  whose  growth  is  peculiar  to  the 
ear  (aspergillus)  can  not  develop  when 
there  is  a  supply  of  healthy  ear  wax;  be¬ 
sides  the  luster  and  pliability  of  the  skin 
which  lines  the  canal,  wholly  depend 
upon  its  abundant  and  undisturbed 
supply.” 

“  IJut  will  not  that  leave  a  dirty  ear  ?  ” 
“  Two  distinguished  writers  on  this 
subject  record  these  classic  truths:  ‘The 
cleanest  people  are  generally  those  who 
pack  the  most  dirt  into  their  ears.’  In 
explanation,  the  narrow  passage  to  the 
ear-drum  is  far  from  being  straight.  Just 
inside  its  opening  is  an  abrupt  angle,  so 
that  particles  of  wax  and  dead  skin  are 
easily  forced  back  to  a  point  where  they 
are  apt  to  lodge  and  form  the  nucleus  for 
a  large  collection  of  debris,  the  least 
effect  of  which  is  to  cause  temporary 
deafness.  '  Clean  your  ears  with  your 
elbow  !  ’  was  the  response  of  a  still  more 
distinguished  physician.  In  other  words, 
the  ears  do  not  require  cleansing,  except 
they  are  diseased ;  and  then  the  necessary 
cleansing  should  be  attempted  only  by 
one  who  can  see  the  offending  material. 
The  tissue  which  covers  the  ear  canal 
grows  outward,  much  like  fish  scales ; 
and  as  these  scales  loosen,  from  natural 
causes,  the  for  ?e  of  gravity,  together  with 
the  various  attitudes  of  the  head,  accom¬ 
plishes  their  escape  along  with  Ihe  old. 
discolored  wax,  unaided.  The  rule  of 
still  another  eminent  specialist  is : 

‘  Never  introduce  anything  into  the  ear 
smaller  than  the  tip  of  the  index  finger 
covered  with  washcloth  or  towel.’  ” 

“But  suppose  my  ear  itches!” 

“If  the  ear  ‘itches,’  it  is,  usually,  be 

“  CLEAN  YOUR  EARS  WITH  YOUR  mischiev- 

j ,,  ous  removal  of  the  n  itural  secretion — 

eLdUWo.  wax.  In  case  the  hearing  is  nearly  per 

SPARKS  FROM  A  SPKCiALisx's  SANCTUM,  fect,  the  application  of  any  oily  substance 

The  following  conversation  recently  — only  however  to  the  outer  opening — 
took  place  between  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  and  a  will  allay  the  discomfort  until  the  wax 
well-known  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  glands  are  permitted  to  assume  their  un¬ 
ear  and  throat.  It  is  commended  to  erring  responsibility.  Let  every  one  of 
those  who  are  unknowingly  “  doing  daily  your  readers,  constitute  himself  a  corn- 
mischief  to  the  human  ear.”,  mittee  of  one  to  protest  against  the  mis 

“  Are  ear  diseases  increasing,  doctor?”  chief  thus  indicated  whenever  an  oppor- 

“  Yes  ;  in  all  times  and  climes,  the  in-  tunity  is  afforded,  and  regard  himself  a 
dustry  of  stubborn,  misguided  people  factor  in  reducing  the  deaf  account  of 
has  induced  many  forms  of  ear  disease  ; 
and,  in  seeking  an  explanation  of  recent 
statistics  bearing  on  the  question,  ‘  Is 
deafness  increasing?’  abundant  testi¬ 
mony  is  adduced  convicting  numberless 
would-be  benefactors  of  daily  mischief  to 
the  human  car.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  the  victims 
themselves  are  largely  responsible  for 
it?” 

“  Unquestionably.  The  marvelous 
and  delicate  mechanism  which  affords  us 
the  pleasures  of  hearing,  has  never  been 
fully  comprehended,  even  by  the  most 
learned  scientist,  hence  no  mere  adjective 
amply  describes  those  too  familiar  char¬ 
acters  who  so  complaisantly  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ‘treatment,’  which  invari¬ 
ably  injures  the  normal  ear  and  fre¬ 
quently  deprives  the  willing  listener  of 
the  delights  of  sound.  On  no  area  of  the 
human  body  is  the  legend  ‘  handle  with 
care’  so  plainly  stamped,  as  upon  that 
narrow,  wax-guarded  canal  and  the  little 
cavity  called  ‘the  drum,’  just  beyond  it. 

Yet  it  is  poked  at,  scratched,  scooped  out 
and  irritated  heedlessly,  when  an  equal 
amount  of  impossible  abuse  if  directed 
against  the  eye,  would  cause  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  sight.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
not  clean  out  the  wax  regularly  ?” 

“Among  some  theories  that  deserve  a 
place  in  the  ‘Shear  Nonsense’  column  of 
The  Rurau  New  Yorker,  is  the  common 
belief  that  ear  wax  is  dirt  and  ought  to  be 
removed  as  rapidly  as  it  forms. 

“The  value  of  a  natural  collection  of 
wax  at  the  outer  opening  of  the  ear  con¬ 
sists  (1)  in  its  protective  agency,  and  (2) 
in  its  physiological  uses.  It  constitutes  a 
perfect  valve  which  will  positively  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  water  under  any 
circumstances,  and  forms  a  barrier  to 
the  access  of  insects  and  the  large  variety 
of  inanimate  objects  that  are  frequently 
dropped  into  this  crooked  little  passagCi, 


ICATURE’8  own  rERTII.IZER. 


DUMPING  HORSE  CARTS. 


GREAT. 

'variety 

I  SPRINKLERS 

WIDE  a  NARROW  TIRES  a  a  4  WHEOSy 

NEW  YORK  OrnCE  HARDWOOO,STEELAXLES,BEST&CHEAPEST. 
N9  4  STONE  ST  H  Q  BSDN  &  CD..Tatam^,  Pa. 


Oh,  winter  day  1  You  are  so  bright 
With  sparkling  gems  of  crystal  light. 

That  glisten  mid  the  frost  and  snow 
Ulke  diamonds  In  the  morning  glow. 

The  snn  Is  rising  o’er  the  hill, 

The  nipping  air  Is  crisp  and  still. 

And  out  from  many  a  quiet  nook 
Are  rising  rolling  wreaths  of  smoke. 

Now  down  the  street  a  loaded  sleigh 
Goes  creaking,  groaning  on  Its  way. 

The  driver’s  hands  are  whipped  and  tossed. 
Ills  team  Is  white  with  flecks  of  frost. 

Some  sturdy  urchins  run  beside 
The  sleigh  and  , slyly  steal  a  ride. 

Till  called  away  by  clanging  note 
From  out  the  school-bell’s  brazen  throat. 

I  see  far  down  yon  winding  stream 
A  lengthening  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam, 
And  hoar  the  distant  ringing  tone 
Of  warning  whistle  shrilly  blown; 

From  every  hill  and  wood  and  glen 
Its  echoes  sweet  come  back  again, 

Now  dying  faint  and  far  away 
In  sweetest  tones,  this  winter’s  day. 

I  hear  the  chopper’s  sturdy  strokes 
In  yonder  wood  of  towering  oaks, 

The  noisy  jays  In  yonder  tree. 

The  plaintive  note  of  chickadee, 

The  far  report  of  hunter’s  gun, 

And  see  the  sportive  squirrels  run, 

Or  burrow  in  the  yielding  snow 
For  treasures  hidden  long  ago. 

Now  lengthening  shadows  stretch  away 
And  evening  comes  to  close  the  day; 

The  round  moon  shining  cold  and  bright 
The  planets  with  their  silvery  light, 

The  twinkling  stars  and  milky  way. 

Make  night  almost  as  light  as  day; 

While  gems  of  frost  adorn  the  night 
With  radiant  gleams  of  heavenly  light. 

I  hear  the  jingling  slelghbells’  chimes. 

And  young  folks  having  jolly  times. 

And  strains  of  music  clear  and  sweet, 

And  pattering  steps  of  dancing  feet. 

And  dogs  that  bark,  boo-woo,  boo-woo. 

And  owls  that  hoot,  hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo. 

Oh,  winter’s  day  so  fair  and  cold  1 
How  can  It  be  that  1  am  old  ? 

F.  HODGMAN. 


CANADA  A 

HARDWOOD  I  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  Uonaon,  Canada 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  propei 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FORE8T  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  and 

UPWARD 


Patent  LEVEL-TXEAD 

Horse-Power 


iAfith  SPEED  REGULATOR 
ypT  and  3  Horses.  ,  ^ 


FREIGHT  PAIII 


Steel  Gear  I  5 

W’ater  Stippli'^s. —  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Wooden  and  Steel  Structures  of  all  kinds. 

A.  G.  DUYSTJCRS,  .52  Hroadway,  X.  Y. 


LITTLE  GIANT 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  .Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Outters.Feed  Grinders  io 
UliJbJltX  A  li  A-  may  a,  Z,anadale,  Va.,  V.  li.  A.. 


,00  FOR  A 

MACHtNE 


/\SPRAYER 


Comet  j 

wu 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires. Cross 
wires  No.  12.  ^  in.  to ’2 ft. 
apart.  Weaves  30  rods  a 
day.  .kgreiitu  waiitert. 
Catalogue  free,  address 
CHrtrrWIreFonoeMeh.Co, 
Ror  SO,  Derby.  fUilo. 


&[1andPump  Combined. 

^  ALLBRASSF0R^25_o. 


Thousands  In  Use. 
SellsonSight.Doubleactinc. 
THR0WSV/ATER60FEET. 
BOOK  OF 

;^SPRAYINGR[CIEPTSFR[[ 
EveryFarmer&Fruitgrowek 
ShouloSenoforcataldgue. 
j-^ICANINTFRESirOU  LIVEAGENTS  WANTED, 
M.B.RUSLER  MFR. 
Johnstown  ohio.u.s.a. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McGO  WEN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


lALLEYand  Battle  Creek  Machines. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  these  goods  ever  manufactured  in  the  world. 

.  "  ’ . '  "  Price 

885.00 


They  Include  Self  and  Hand  Feed  Drag 
S!iw.s— Siiiiilley  IHiaiiipioii  niid  Klce- 
tric:  Itafflc  Creek  Noh.  1.  2.  R.  5 
and  ‘‘I.iltle  All  Kight.”  Circular  or 
Cut  ofTSaws,  20  to  .’{O  inch  .Saw  lIladcH 
—Smalley  Slide,  Tilting  and  ICIee- 
tric  Frames;  Itattle  Creek 
well-known  Heturn  Frame.  :  _ 

Self- Cel'll  Drag  Saws, 
eapaeities  ‘2.5  to  40  cords  paStSSt 
per  day.  Get  our  Delivered 
lirice  to  any  Railroad  Station  i  'i  he  ii«it 
1  n  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Every  30  tow  cor 

machine  fully  warranted.  1  loan 

r  n _ f  Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry  Eodder  Cutting ;  Grinders  for  Ear 

■  I  Corn  and  Small  Grain  ;  One,  Two  and  Three  Horse  Flven  Dag 
"  i  Tread  Powers;  One,  ’I’wo,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Horse  Sweep 

(  Powers :  Two,  Fourand  Six  Horse  Farm  Engines ;  Electric  Root 

■  H  I,  Cutter  and  Vegetable  .Slicers.  World’s  Fair  Silo  Pamphlet  Free. 

SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MANITOWOC.  WiS. 


Price 

850.00 


U.  S.  SEPARATORS 


Were  Awarded 


AT  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR. 

HADE  IN  THREE  DAIRY  AND  TWO  FACTORY  SIZES. 

These  separators  arc  the  most  simple  in  construction.  Re¬ 
quire  less  care.  Will  run  longer  without  clogging.  Art 
certainly  taking  the  front  rank. 

In  the  great  dairy  district  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampsliin 


If  you  name  The  Rural  Nbw- Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  trea.ment 


»MY^"R0Re6B[‘R’  BPXf 


MrXBD  PAINTS 


more  new  creamery  plants  have  been  supplied  with  these 
separators  in  the  last  year  than  alt  our  competitors  com¬ 
bined  can  boast  of.  Such  a  record,  gained  by  repeated  tests, 
is  conclusive  that 


At  WIIOl  ESAFE  PRICES, Delivered  FKEE, 
For  IIoiiso.'i,  lUrns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
prollts.  In  u.<e  T,  i  yt-ai-s.  KiKioi-sed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Allimiee.  l.ow  lu-ice- '••’I  sui  prise  you.  Wrile  for  sainplea 
O.  i  .VGLi;S(  n.l.  246  '’lyu.ou.ii  St.,  nn.-otlvn,  N  Y, 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Uiistrated  Circular.  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


M  3^81  r  D  C  C  containing  over  2,500 

tested  recipes.  320 
pages  bound  In  cloth.  Don’tfailto 

w  ATC  H -C  L  O  C  K 

the  greatest  novelty  oftheage.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  tJKEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Rox  287.  New  Yorlt  City,  N.  Y. 


ASPINWALU 


THE 


6  to  8 
^  Acres 
0  Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants  ^ 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 
Best  Set  Works  In  the  World. 


SawMill&Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^ Award 


at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

■Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

YORK,  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  Gorii  Ptaucers  a  Specialty. 


Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  hy  band.  Preserves  J 
the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day,  t. 
No  £ngers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off,  t 
A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock, 

Simple  in  construction.  Thousands  L 
in  use,  Pully  warranted.  Price  and  ^ 
merit  sells  it,  Send  for  free  Ulus,  Catalogue.  ^ 

L  MANUFA6TUBINQ  CO..  Jaekson.  Mloh 


Jtest  Machine  of  its  kind  ever  in- 

iveuted.  Send  /or  circulars  andprices. 

O.  H.  TIIDMP.SDN  *fc  SON.S, 
t  No.R  River  St..  YPSILANTI,  Mich. 

See  our  Grass  Seed  Sower  on  another  page. 


Ilnur  QTIinV  success  in  Business  Life  Is 
Hliillr  wltnin  the  reach  of  ali  who 

IIUIIIL  take  a  thorough  Business  College  Course 
by  MAID.  It  will  pay.  Send  3  cents  for  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue.  ItKYANT  &  THAT  TON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Holding  Up  Milk. — Your  advice  to  J. 
E.  W.,  page  44,  to  feed  the  cow  some¬ 
thing  good  while  being  milked,  should 
overcome  the  trouble.  I  would  also  try 
changing  the  milker,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  petting.  Perhaps  hanging  something 
heavy  over  her  back  so  low  that  she 
would  have  to  stand  with  her  back 
sagged  down,  might  do  good.  If  petting 
and  feeding  have  no  effect,  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  milk  glands  may  be  par¬ 
alyzed  ?  R. 

Canada. 

Dry  Up  the  Cow  1 — What  do  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  think  of  the  plan  some 
people  have  of  milking  cows  but  once  a 
day  in  winter  when  it  is  nearing  the 
time  to  dry  them  off  ?  *  Do  the  cows  give 
as  much  as  if  milked  twice  a  day  ?  Of 
course  they  have  but  little  to  carry  to 
the  next  milking  anyway.  Also,  how 
long  should  a  cow  be  dried  off  before 
calving  time  ?  ,r.  f.  l. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  what  we  do.  The 
single  milking  seems  gradually  to  re¬ 
duce  the  quantity  of  milk,  which  is  what 
we  aim  to  do.  We  like  to  have  the  cow 
go  dry  six  weeks  before  calving. 

Galloway  Cows. — What  are  the  good 
points  of  Galloway  cows  ?  Will  they 
give  more  and  better  milk  than  our  com¬ 
mon  stock  ?  How  do  they  compare  with 
the  Guernsey  or  Jersey  ?  I  would  also 
like  to  learn  something  about  the  Polled 
Angus  cattle.  j.  b. 

Naperville,  Ill. 

Ans. — The  Galloway  may  be  described 
as  a  short-legged,  hornless,  black,  heavy¬ 
bodied  animal  with  a  thick,  shaggy  coat. 
These  cattle  are  beef  producers  and  do 
not  excel  in  the  dairy.  They  grow 
quickly,  fatten  readily  and  yield  a  good 
carcass  of  excellent  beef.  The  hide  is 
very  valuable  and  is  much  used  for  robes 
and  coats.  No  claims  are  made  for  the 
Galloways  as  regards  milk  and  butter — 
they  cannot  compare  with  good  natives 
or  grades  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Both 
Galloways  and  Aberdeen-Angus  are 
Scotch  breeds  and  have  many  points  in 
common.  The  Angus  steers  run  a  little 
heavier  than  Galloways  and  the  hair  is 
blacker  ;  it  is  also  said  that  they  mature 
somewhat  earlier. 

Grumbling  Cows. — If  the  heifer  of 
E.  L.  S.  IS  a  good  “dollar  cow”  he  can 
put  up  with  her  uncomfortable  disposi¬ 
tion.  A  cov/  angel,  you  know,  is  one 
capable  of  making  the  dollar  sign. 
Although  the  uncomfortable  disposition 
is  contrary  to  accepted  rules  of  cow  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  exceptions  sometimes  come 
in  for  proof.  Cows  are  like  folks.  Some 
are  never  satisfied  with  anything.  Others 
never  complain  even  when  ill  treated.  I 
have  a  good  cow  of  my  own  raising  that 
keeps  up  a  continual  growl  when  any  one 
is  around  the  stable  unless  she  is  busy 
eating.  She  will  not  even  yield  to  the 
mollifying  influences  of  card  or  brush. 
We  water  our  cows  in  pails  from  a  tank 
in  the  stable,  the  cows  usually  drinking 
three  or  four  pailfuls  each  once  a  day. 
This  cow  will  never  drink  with  the 
others.  When  the  watering  is  finished 
a  pailful  is  left  in  her  manger.  When 
left  alone  she  will  generally  drink. 
Later  in  the  day  if  any  one  happens  along 
they  will  find  her  pail  empty  and  fill  it 
for  her.  But  not  once  a  week  will  she 
drink  a  pailful  of  water  before  any  one’s 
face.  She  is  a  big  grade  Holstein,  a  rich 
milker  and  good  feeder.  The  fact  that 
she  grew  up  in  a  back  pasture  suckled 
on  a  cow  instead  of  learning  to  drink 
from  a  pail  may  account  in  part  for  her 
peculiarity.  e.  c.  birge. 

The  Record  of  a  Farmer’s  Herd. — 
Here  is  what  our  cows  and  heifers  pro¬ 
duced  from  January  1,  1893  to  December 
31,  1893.  The  herd  consists  of  two  five- 
year-olds,  common  stock  with  a  little 
Jersey  blood,  two  four-year-olds,  same 
as  above;  two  three -year-olds,  one- 
half  Jersey ;  three  two-year-olds,  one 


half  Jersey.  One  of  the  three-year-olds 
calved  prematurely  and  was  of  little  ac¬ 
count.  The  time  of  being  dry  of  the 
whole  herd  was  16  months.  The  amount 
of  butter  sold,  $391.05;  buttermilk  sold, 
$339  90 ;  butter  and  milk  used  on  farm, 
estimated  $109  05.  The  price  obtained 
for  the  butter  was  from  23  to  30  cents 
per  pound.  The  buttermilk  was  sold  at 
10  cents  per  gallon.  We  churned  the 
whole  of  the  milk,  and  churned  every 
day  except  Sundays  most  of  the  time 
during  the  year.  We  use  a  dash  churn — 
dog  power — raise  the  temperature  to  70 
degrees  in  cold  weather  and  churn  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  hour. 

The  feed  was  old  meadow  hay,  corn 
fodder,  sweet-corn  stalks  and  some  flint- 
corn  stalks.  During  the  spring  we  fed 
about  60  bushels  of  mangolds,  a  few 
bushels  of  carrots  and  some  25  or  30 
bushels  of  small  potatoes.  Our  grain 
feed  was  mostly  corn  meal  and  wheat 
middlings  mixed,  equal  parts  by  weight. 
The  oldest  cows  were  fed  about  33^ 
quarts  at  each  feed  twice  per  day,  and 
the  younger  ones  nearly  three  quarts 
each.  The  feed  cost  from  $1.05  to  $1.10 
per  100  pounds.  The  season  was  very 
dry  and  we  had  but  little  pasture.  We 
cut  and  fed  two  acres  of  oats  and  peas 
green,  and  also  fed  sweet-corn  stalks 
green  a^ter  pulling  off  the  ears  for  mar¬ 
ket,  during  several  weeks,  as  well  as 
cabbage  leaves  once  per  day  in  October 
and  part  of  November.  i>,  s. 

Exeter,  Pa. 

Calves  Without  Milk.— Can  I  raise  a 
calf  with  but  very  little  milk,  say,  two 
quarts  a  day  ?  Whit  would  be  best  to 
feed  with  it  ?  I  am  selling  milk,  and 
would  like  to  raise  a  few  calves  from  m^ 
best  cows,  but  think  it  too  expensive  to 
feed  there  milk.  M.  B. 

Braceville,  Ill. 

Ans. — Certainly,  you  can  raise  a  calf 
on  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day  after  it 
has  been  well  started.  Make  a  thin  oat¬ 
meal  porridge  by  boiling  ground  oats 
until  they  are  boiled  to  a  jelly.  Add  a 
small  amount  of  linseed-meal  jelly  and 
feed  with  the  milk.  You  can  also  add 
hay  tea  made  by  boiling  finely-cut  hay 
Mix  these  together  in  the  form  of  a  drink 
and  feed  warm.  Let  the  calf  get  to  pas¬ 
ture  early,  or,  if  in  winter,  let  it  eat 
sweet  hay  as  soon  as  it  will.  In  any 
event,  keep  up  the  warm  drinks  at  least 
twice  a  day.  Milk  is  the  best  food,  how¬ 
ever.  While  these  drinks  may  keep  the 
calf  thriving,  they  are  at  best  only  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

The  raw,  Blustering  Winds  of  Winter,  search 
out  the  weaknesses  of  all  who  are  predisposed  to 
Ludk  Complaints,  and  In  consequence.  Colds,  Coughs, 
and  Bronchial  Disorders  everywhere  prevail.  Those 
who  have  contracted  (olds  should  be  especially 
careful,  and  not  Imprudently  wait  until  by  constant 
coughing,  they  so  Irritate  and  rack  their  Lu  gs  as  to 
bring  on  themselves  a  very  serious  Pulmonary  Affec¬ 
tion.  Let  them  rather  treat  their  symptoms  ration¬ 
ally,  and  at  once,  and  by  the  prompt  use  of  Dr 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  cure  their  Colds,  and  heal  ali 
accompanying  Soreness  of  the  Chest.— A  du. 


DAIRYMEN  SAY 
THE  MODEL  MILK  (OOLEK 
A.M)  AERATOR 
Has  no  equal.  Is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  at 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  with 
iron  clad  bot¬ 
tom.  they  will 
not  rust. 
Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for 
large  cut  and 


OUTIET^.^ 


price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZLAY,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Nonpareil  Grinding  Mills. 


THE  BEST 


FEED  MILL  MADE. 

For  Circular  address 

L.  J.  MILLER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


by  using  the  1  inpe 
It  i  t .  Gusrantee 
bold  the  most  vicious  and 
manageable  horse.  It 
positive  cure  for  to  j 
lolling,  and  prevents  s 
palling.  Bit  sent  post 
upon  receipt  of  price. 
No.  40  in  X  C  or  Japan, 

No.  41  In  Fine  Nickel,  WS 


IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP  CO., 

TlO.Wlsconsln  Street,  Racine,  Wls 


FRENCH  GOACHERS  AND 
rcheron  Horses. 


BARE 


Purebred  stock  all  ago.s, 
at  prices  to  suit  every 
purcha.scr.to  close  estate 

of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

Send  for  Ciri'ular. 

ELMWOOD  STOCK  FARM 

E.  S.  AKIN,  Executor. 
SCIPIO,  N.  Y. 


HENS  PAY 


W3  to  WO  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOB  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MAUHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Mann- 
faeturers  for  the  Dominion  of  (ianada. 

car  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBALOR 

Simple, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
Regulating] 
Tlioiisiin 

in  BUCCOHHful 
operation. 
Guaranteed  to' 
hatcha^i///<^r 
perrentatje  ofl 
fertile  at| 

lews  eoHt  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 


Lowest  priced  flrst-class 
liatchor  made. 

Send  6c*  for  CataloRue. 

Circulars  free. 

Fatentpe  and 
Hole 

.'UanufaPtureP 


GEO.  H,  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

I  "9  for  100  Kffc  Hlze. 
91#  Self-Jteffulutlne. 

Head  4c.  in  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalog,  testimonials  A  treatise. 
BUCKEYK  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

CiA  THE  MO*T  MUIMAHE.IIIAFID 


pe"^ 


DUEUAUt  KWirC  OH  Tfie  M-HUmr  i 
rOR  DCMORMINO PURPOSES,  AMDaA4AIl6 
u»f|Twua(f  MR.MrMA«DMirr>4W  • 

SEND-  POR  CIRCULAR 

mCBRQSm  COCnRANYILLE.PA 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unkqcaleo  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qaallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 
are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


iS  WORLD’S  FAlRA^frul* 

^MEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

on  our  INCUABTOIt  and  ItKOODKIt 
(’ombined.  If  you  are  interest«d  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  4  cents  In 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuablo 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator  Co.«  <2ulney»  111* 


INCUBATOR 

IlatcliPs  ChickPiio  by  iStfi-m. 
Absolutely  aolf.roiruln ting, 
riip  simplest,  nio.st  relial  le. 
and  cheape.st  flrst-elass  Ilatebei 

_  HI  the  market.  Cireiilars  free 

GFO.  FlM’Iili  <fc  (JO.,  (Quincy,  HI. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  B.  Brkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


A  reminder  to  have.your  order  booked  for  Spring  Pigs 

from  the  “wiLLSWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE, 

sired  by  Four  Imported  Boars  of  the  best  English 
strains  and  from  Sows  that  are  unsurpassed  for  In¬ 
dividual  merit  and  pedigree.  Do  not  buy  cheap  stock 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N  J. 


I NCUBATORS ! 


In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  PRK.VIIUMS. 
Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogui 
Prairie  State  Incabator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa 


Brooder*  only  Best  and  ehe»p4et  for 
rsislDg  chicks ;  40  first  preminmi ;  1,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 


G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574,  Cardlngton,  0- 


PFXIN  nilRIf ^  Eggs,  SI 

I  uuuiva  persettlng  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


PUCAD  From  choice  selected  Pure  Bre 
LUUO  UnCMr  I  Poultry,  of  the  most  noted  priz 
-  winning  strains.  Stamp  for  fin 
Illustrated  catalogue.  B.  H.  OREIDER,  Florin,  Pu 


Dfll  ANn  p  u  I  N  A  Record. 

rULMnU  UlllllMd  The  most  profitable 
hog  for  the  farmer.  Fifty  head  of  summer  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DORBN.  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERr,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  I). 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


PIGS 


60  pairs  of  six  to  eight  weeks  Cheste 
Pigs,  $12:  trio,  $lfi.  B.  Turkeys,  $5  pe: 
pair.  Chickens  all  varieties  from  $I  t( 
$3  each.  S.  H.  NULL,  West  Grove,  Pa 


fey  Poultry  Mi^Sccds 

Valuable  Catalogue»/pertaininBrto  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try  and  Standard  Seeds.Tells all  about  Poultry 
and  how  to  make  a  garden.  Send  4c.  in  stamps. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Freeport,  ILLINOIS. 


CLEANiNCS  IN 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  n  r  C  CIIDDI  I  PC 

I M  agazine,  and  Catalog.  ofUllL  wUiiLIlo 
I’Kl'lK.  A.  1.  ROOT,  Hlediiiii,  O, 


SHARP  POULTRY  GRIT. 


REOUCEV STONE, CR0CKERV.-SHEL(:S Ac.,'  ANY  SIZE 
PCSIRED':;  WORKS  #A'ST;,8r  YfRY  FOWt^jw 

JIAVE  0,RIT  TOTHBlVe^J?:::7» 


SC  A  For  Poultry.  Best  Grade,  *1.25  bbl.,  200  lbs. 
uri  I  o  Circular  Dls.  Samples  4c.  Orders  filled 
n  t  L  L  O  promptly.  F.  P.  Knowles.  Guilford,  Conn 


POIILTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  jgreen  cut  bone  Is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  diHleulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

IIlus.  catalogue  free  If  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Bartlett’s  O.  K.  Food 

Is  a  meat  and  bone  ration  for  poultry.  It  Is  cooked 
meat  steam  dried  and  ground  to  fine  sweet  meal;  used 
with  soft  feed  Is  a  great  egg  producer.  Sample  bag 
(50  pounds),  *1.  Send  for  our  little  catalogue  on  Gut 
Green  Bone,  Desiccated  Fish,  Oyster  Shells,  Mica 
Grit,  Bone  Meal,  etc.  Address 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester.  Mas., 


PIG  FORCEPS,  TyiRWlERS 


ALL  NEKI)  THEM,  J.  N,  REIMERS, 
A  BOOK  free.  OAVENPOR'r, Iowa. 


I Hh  SPRING  CURRY  COMB.“s-r:rs-a-.^ 

.  curve.  Used  I 

*  Dailey  and  I  orepaugh  circuses.  Sample  mai 

ai»KI.\G<;UIt!t'k:  com  is  <  <>.,  v:i  I.sin.vett,- hi.,  NouDi 

(The  excellence  of  thlsCornb  is  guaranteed  by  the  Editor  of  i 


!C  BLADE. 

.  hlt.s  every 
.  S.  Army  and 
postpaid.  250. 

I  ml. 
paper.) 


February  10 


There’s  no  profit  in  it,  but  it  pays  us,  for  we 
know  the  quality  of  our  seeds— a  trial  ordermeans 
a  permanent  customer.  We  can  fill  the  hundred 
thousand  orders  we  expect  from  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  a  few  other  great  publi¬ 
cations  like  it.  Not  space  enough  here  to  describe 
these  varieties;  we  simply  brief  them;  all  about 
them  in 


Much  for  25  cents 
Much  more  for  a  dollar 


Saucy  Pansies  though  we  be, 

We  would  have  you  know 
That  we  know  aching  or  two— 
BURPEE’S  SEEDS  WILL  GROW 


Four  Favorite  Fordhook  Collections 


the  leading  American  seed  catalogue.  172  pages, 
hundreds  of  illustrations  direct  from  photographs, 
beautiful  colored  plates  as  bright  and  true  as  Nature. 
New  designs  for  ’94,  noteworthy  novelties  nobody 
else  has.  The  original,  interesting,  and  instructive 
seed  book  of  the  world,  valuable  to  everybody. 
Mailed  free  to  everyone  who  plants  seeds  ;  to  others 
10  cents,  which  is  less  than  cost. 


That  those  who  do  not  know  .us  may  be  forever  convinced  that 


In  1892,  when  we  first  advertised  THE  LATEST 
FASHIONS  IN  PANSIES,  five  packets  for  25  cents, 
a  prominent  seedsman  said  to  us:  “  You  are  ruining 
the  Seed  Trade.”  I’robably  other  seedsmen,  ctjually 
short  siglited,  thought  tlie  same  of  last  year  s  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  SWEET  PEAS  are  All  the  Go. 
We  now  surintss  all  previous  oilers  in  the  FOUR 
FAVORITE  FORDHOOK  COLLECTIONS  FOR 
1894,  advertised  on  this  page. 

What  wiil  our  comi)etitor8  say  to  this?  ]?ut  legiti¬ 
mate  competition  isthe  life  of  trade, — let  them  make 
it  still  livelier  if  they  can.  So  long  as  they  do  not  sell 
cheap  seeds  (cheap  in  quality  as  well  as  (juantity), 
it  is  all  to  the  benefit  to  Horticulture.  We  only  wish 
other  seedsmen  would  join  with  us  in  trying  to  i)er- 
suade  everyone  who  lives  in  town  or  country  to  learn 
the  delights  of  gardening.  In  this  new  country  of 
ours  the  trouble  is  that  the  struggle  for  material 
prosperity  is  so  absorbing,  that  many  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  add  dollar  to  dollar,  that  they  overlook  the 
j)!ea.sure  (and  jn’olit,  too,  for  that  matter,  to  both 
pur.se  and  person)  to  he  derived  from  a  good  garden. 


We  will  send  ALL  FOUR  FAVORITE 
FORDHOOK  COLLECTIONS  as 
advertised,  neatly  boxed,  by  mail  postpaid, 
together  with  Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Book, 

“  How  to  Cook  Vegetables.” 


2  Collections  of  Beautiful  Flowers 

/TTV  FORDHOOK  FASHION  COLLECTION. 


Comprises  Six  Novelties  in  three  of  the  most  fashionable  flowers  of  the  day,  together 
with  a  bright  booklet,  entitled  •' Pansies,  Poppies,  AND  Sweet  Peas.”  It  contains: — 

AJ  '  hw  ii '1 ' WN  NEW  SWEET  PEA,— AMERICAN  BELLE.  The  Florai,  Novelty  for 

’**94-  Extremely  early,  wonderfully  free-flowering  ;  bright  rose  with  wings  of  crystal- 
i'i  white,  vividly  spotted  rich  purplish-carmine.  See  Colored  Plate  in  Catalogue. 

T-V  ECKFORD'S  GILT  EDGE,  or  SURPASSING  SWEET;  PEAS.  This 
grand  strain  of  New  Sweet  Peas  in  mixture  is  unequaled  ;  new  seedlings. 

BURPEE’S  DEFIANCE  PANSIES,  FINEST  MIXED.  Magnificent  new 
giant-flowered  Pansies,  which  measure  two  and  one-half  to  four  inches  across. 

^  SUPERB  NEW  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PANSIES.  All  known  colors,  including 

g  f  j  ^SSSr  brightest  fancy  varieties,  blotched,  veined,  mottled,  and  margined. 

fj  NEW  CARDINAL  POPPY.  Glowing  cardinal-scarlet  flowers,  which  are  uniformly  of  enor- 

//  mous  size  and  perfectly  double ;  of  great  profusion  and  long  duration  in  bloom. 

1/  GOLDEN  GATE  POPPIES.  If  you  already  have  this  superb  strain  you  can  give  this  packet  to  a 
I  friend,  to  whom  the  thousands  of  beautiful  flowers  will  be  a  constant  source  of  delight. 

I  IVe  It  a7ie  a  beautiful  colored  plate,  painted  from  nature,  of  the  distinct  ne^u  PANSIES,  POPPIES, 

r  and  SWEET  PEAS,  7vhich  7ue  7uill  mail  enclosed  flat  with  our  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1804. 

*»-The  Complete  Collection— one  p.acket  each  of  the  above  six  varieties— mailed  for  25  CENTS. 
With  each  collection  we  include  free  a  copy  of  the  bright  new  booklet,  “  PANSIES,  POPPIES,  AND  SWEET 
PEAS,”  wliich  is  beautifully  printed  and  charmingly  illustrated,  specially  written  for  us  by  three  well-known 
authors’.  We  have  thus  an  unique  combination  of  the  best  literature  on  the  subject,  together  with  the  choicest  seeds. 


LET  US  TALK  TO  YOU 


more  fully  than  we  can  on  this  single  page  of  Thk 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Yon  can  buy  a  postal  card  for 
a  cent,  and  if  on  it  yon  write, “I  intend  to  jdant  seeds 
this  spring,”  and  mention  The  Rural  Nnu-Yorker, 
we  will  gladly  mail  you  Rurpee’s  Farm  Annual 
FOR  1894,  a  handsome  hook  of  172  iiages,  which  costs 
us  more  than  ten  cents  a  copy  in  quarter-million 
editions.  We  will  try  to  persuade  you  to  jirove  for 
younselves  the  truth  of  the  well-known  motto  that 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  GROW 

and  are 

The  BEST  SEEDS  That  Grow. 

On  the  “addre.ss  only”  side  of  the  postal  write 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

but  do  not  forget  to  write  your  own  name  and  address 
plainly  on  the  reverse  side,  and  remember  ice  trust 
you.  If  you  htive  no  use  for  seeds,  but  want  'run;  F'arm 
Annual  merely  because  you  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  horticulture  or  dosire  tlie  heauf iful  ])ainf- 
ings  from  nature  for  framing,  we  expect  that  you 
will  send  a  sealed  letter  enclosing  either  a  silver  dime 
or  live  two-cent  stamps. 


l(  Mrsp  £ 

|\-FRJhlCIPAb  ^ 


FORDHOOK  FANCY  COLLECTION. 

This  collection  embraces  seeds  of  ten  easy-gro7ving  annuals  of  real 
beauty  that  should  be  in  every  garden,— it  contains  one  full-sized 
packet  each  of  all  the  following : — 

NEW  YELLOW  DOLICHOS.  Quite  unique,  not  only  in 
color  but  also  in  habit  of  growth  The  foliage  is  very  dense,  the 
stems  show  a  hairy  growth,  and  no  vine  is  more  quick  growing. 

Every  color,  many  distinct  types. 


PHftADELPHIA^ 


ASTERS,  CHOICE  MIXED, 

BALSAM, BURPEE’SSUPERB  CAMELLIA-FLOWERED.’ 
Magnificent  double  flowers  of  unusiial  perfection ;  alLcolbrs. 

MARGUERITE  CARNATIONS.  Perfect  double  carnations  in 
full  beauty,  all  colors,  in  four  months  after  sowing  the  seed. 

CALLIOPSIS  CORONATA.  Brightest  yellow  flowers  of  large  size. 

DIANTHUS,  MIXED.  All  colors  and  forms  of  both  double  and 
single  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pinks. 

NEW  ERFURT  MIGNONETTE.  Flowers  of  large  size,  great 
substance,  and  delicious  fragrance. 

FORDHOOK  STRAIN  OF  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII 
GRANDIFLORA.  Remarkable  not  only  in  brilliancy  of  colors, 
but  also  in  extra  large  size  of  the  flowers. 

SALVIA  SPLENDENS.  The  most  gorgeous  of  all  plants. 

VERBENA  HYBRIDA,  MIXED,  All  colors. 

fl’it'The  entire  collection,  one  packet  each  of  the  above  ten  varieties, 
which  is  less  than  one-third  the  regular  retail  price,  if  purchased  sepa. 


Every  housewife  wants  Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Book, 
“  How  to  Cook  Veget.ibles,”  and  many  have 
written  to  inquire  its  price.  Although  the  copy¬ 
right  is  owned  by  us,  we  are  under  contract  not  to 
sell  a  single  copy,  otherwise  we  could  have  sold 
thousands  of  this  book  at  Ji.oo  each  during  the 
past  two  years.  So  suppose  there  are  some  seeds 
in  the  four  Collections  which  you  do  not  need,why 
not  purchase  a  complete  set  for  $1.00,  and  thus  get 
this  valuable  book  Free  as  a  premium?  Surely 
you  can  give  the  extra  seeds  to  some  friend.  Ifyou 
live  in  the  city  and  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
no  garden  of  your  own,  what  more  accept.Tble 
present  could  you  send  to  a  friend  in  the  country 
than  these  four  Collections  of  Fordhook  Seeds, 
at  the  same  time  instructing  us  to  mail  the  book 
separately  to  your  own  address. 

Purchased  separately  at  retail,  the  26  pack¬ 
ets  of  seed  enumerated  on  this  page,  would  cost 
^2.90,  while  the  cook  book  of  182  pages  is  fully 
worth  50  cents — making  in  all  an  actual  value 
of  $3.40  for  $1.00. 

If  requested,  we  will  include  in  each  complete 
box  with  the  seeds  and  book  a  small  sample  packet 
also  of  the  valuable  new  White  Cap  Dent  Corn 
a4  described  on  page  35  of  The  Farm  Annual. 
This  is  really  the  best  Field  Corn  in  cultivation  to- 
d.iy,  and  we  desire  to  introduce  it  to  every  farmer. 

TO  TELL  YOU  MORE  of  the  great  DOL¬ 
LAR  offer  we  must  remind  you  that  our  new 
book,  “  Selection  in  Seed  Growing,”  can  be 
had  free  with  any  dollar  order,  so  you  are,  of 
course,  entitled  to  this  unique  book  of  112  pages  if 
you  ask  for  it  when  sending  us  $1.00  for  this  offer. 


Poppies  rare  and  poppies  fair, 

Nodding  to  and  fro ; 

The  tiniest  seed  will  show  the  breed — 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  WILL  GROW 


2  Collections  of  Choicest  Vegetables 

FORDHOOK  FIRST  COLLECTION. 


St  appropriately  named,  as  this  collection  comprises  the 
ve  earliest  vegetables,  those  first  to  mature,  and  all  of 
which  are  of  F'okdhook  introduction.  Everyone  in  the 
spring  is  especially  desirous  of  getting  the  first  fresh 
vegetables  on  the  table.  This  collection  contains  one 
full  size  packet  each  of : — 

i  EARLY  BLACK  LIMA  BEAN.  Bears  great 
ropes  of  pods  in  wonderful  profusion ,  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other  Lima. 

NEW  TOMATO,— FORDHOOK  FIRST.  Ex¬ 
tremely  early;  the  only  first  early  tomato  that  is 
ahuays  smooth  and  perfect. 

BURPEE’S  ALLHEAD  EARLY  CABBAGE. 
Thousands  of  gardeners  testify  that  this  is  the  most 
thoroughbred  and  best  Eaj  ly  Cabbage. 

COLUMBIA  BEET.  This  distinct  new  Beet  is 
the  earliest  of  all ;  of  surpassingly  fine  flavor, 
f  BURPEE’S  EARLIEST  RADISH.  Ready  to 
pull  in  only  20  days  from  the  time  of  sowing  tke  seed. 

STS'  One  full-size  packet  of  each  of  the  above  Five 
ENTS.  Each  packet  bears  an  illustration  of  the  var- 
ire.  Purchased  separately,  the  five  packets  wo«ld  cost 
3r  25  cents, — less  than  wholesale  price. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING 


Modern  Methods  of  the 
Seed  Trade, 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  the  well-known  agricultural 
writer  of  New  York.  In  connection  with  other 
articles  it  describes  the  methods  of  seed  growing 
and  seed  testing  at  Fordhook,  and  will  be  of  real 
interest  to  all  our  patrons.  But  besides  these 
articles  on  our  own  operations,  the  new  book, 
SELECTION  IN  SEED  GROWING,  gives 
all  the  most  important  papers  read  before  the  Seeds¬ 
men’s  Session  of  the  World’s  Horticultural  Con¬ 
gress  at  Chicago. 

ORDER  TO-DAY  and  ask  for 


FORDHOOK  FAMOUS  COLI 

This  collection  is  also  appropriately  named,  ai  mbraces  five 
of  the  most  famous  vegetables  introdi  from  Ford¬ 
hook  Farm.  It  contains  one  full-size  p-  each  of:— 

BURPEE’S  BUSH  LIMA.  The  bushforntof 
the  true  large  Lima  Bean,  and  -‘'y  pronounced  , 

the  most  remarkable  of  jienv  vegeialt 

BURPEE’S  SUREHEAD  r^^IBAGE.  Seepage  ^ 
52  of  the  Farm  Annual  for  tl  ^cord  of  seventeen  ^ 
years’  trials  of  this  world-famous  Cabbage. 

NEW  ICEBERG  LETTUCE.  On  our  colored 
plate  we  show  a  head  painted  from  nature,  and  truly 
tell  the  decided  tnerils  of  this  rare  novelty. 

BURPEE'S  MELROSE  MELON.  No  other 
melon  is  so  handsome  and  none  can  equal  this  in  ■  ^ 

delicious  flazior.  The  flesh  is  quite  unique  in  color,  i 
being  of  a  beautiful  light  green,  shading  to  rich  salmon.  i-;;: 

WHITE  VICTORIA  ONION.  Famous  for  thelarge 
size  it  attains,  particularly  under  the  new  onion  culture. 

jtKg“One  packet  each  of  the  above  Five  FAMOUS  FORD 
at  retail,  but  we  include  the  five  packets  in  onr  FORDHOO. 
postpaid.  On  each  packet  is  printed  an  illustration,  our  registi 


We’re  Sweet  Peas  and,  if  you  please. 
We  are  “all  the  go,” 

But  you  will  need  the  best  ot  seed — 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  WILL  GROW 


THE  LEADING  AMERICAN 
SEED  CATALOGUE. 

A  handsome  book  of  172  pages.  It  tells  all  about 

The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 


FROM  DARKNESS  UNTO  LIGHT  IN  FARMING! 

HOW  AN  OHIO  MAN  TOOK  FRK8H  HEART. 

He  was  called  “a  crarik  "cranks  move  the  world! 
What  "no  manure"  brought  him  too:  how  he  made 
five  acres  beat  30  ;  pen  up  the  manure  ;  a  home  mix¬ 
ture ;  how  hand-planting  worked  ;  a  sliding  scale  of 
sales  ;  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due !  ” 

The  “  Old  Way”  Was  a  Big  Failure. 

This  locality  was  once  known  as  the  oak  openings. 
The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  with  a  sandy  subsoil. 
When  I  began  talking  about  what  a  man  should  know 
to  be  a  successful  farmer,  such  as  the  elements  of 
which  manure  is  composed,  what  plant  food  different 
crops  take  from  the  soil,  how  they  take  food  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  combination  of  different  materials  to 
form  a  complete  fertilizer,  etc.,  the  neighbors  called 
me  “a  crank.”  When  I  commenced  using  fertilizers, 
in  1893,  they  asked  me  how  my  patent  manure  was 
getting  along ;  not  that  they  were  interested  in  the 
matter,  but  simply  to  make 
sport  of  my  undertakings. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
section  are  satisfied  with 
from  15  to  50  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre,  and  from 
7  to  13  bushels  of  wheat. 

There  is  considerable  small 
fruit  grown,  such  as  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and 
raspberries  and  many 
peaches  also.  Some  of  the 
berries  are  sold  in  the  home 
market  and  the  surplus  is 
shipped  to  Buffalo,  about 
350  miles  distant ;  the  latter 
market  being  generally  the 
most  satisfactory.  Berries 
being  mostly  grown  on  poor 
soil — fertilizers  and  manure 
being  out  of  the  question — 
one  can  easily  imagine  the 
results. 

Here  is  one  of  my  records 
before  I  was  converted  to  the 
use  of  manures  and  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Total  sales  from  four 
acres  of  straw  berries  for  two 
years,  8136.46 — two  years’ 
picking.  Last  season,  from 
less  than  one-half  acre,  my 
sales  amounted  to  $158  14. 

This  I  consider  quite  fair 
when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  unfavorable 
weather  that  prevailed  throughout  the  berry  season. 
My  failures  and  successes  with  potatoes  were  about  on 
a  par  with  those  with  my  berries.  In  1889,  I  cul¬ 
tivated  30  acres  of  potatoes  and  bought  an  Aspinwall 
planter  and  a  Hoover  digger.  When  the  crop  was 
harvested  and  the  tallies  counted  I  found  that  I  had 
but  350  bushels  of  inferior  tubers.  All  my  other  crops 
at  that  time  were  about  equal  to  those  of  my  berries 
and  potatoes.  It  was  about  six  of  one  and  a  half 
dozen  of  the  other.  In  1893,  I  dug  575  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  less  than  three  acres.  The  season  through¬ 
out  was  a  very  unfavorable  one.  There  being  but  one 
shower  of  any  account  from  the  time  they  were  planted 
until  they  were  ripe. 

A  Poor  Place  to  Build  On. 

These  three  acres  were  on  a  part  of  the  land  where 
the  30  acre  failure  was  made.  The  crops  that  followed 
the  potatoes  and  their  yields  were  as  follows  :  Oats, 
eight  bushels  per  acre  ;  wheat,  18  bushels  (this  was 
a  very  good  wheat  year);  Japanese  buckwheat,  11 


bushels.  No  manure  or  fertilizer  was  applied  during 
this  time,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  was  very  poor 
to  commence  with  for  the  1893  crop  of  potatoes.  Now 
what  brought  about  these  changes  ?  A  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  1  In  the  fall  of  1893  I  began  to 
prepare  the  manure  for  the  crop.  This  was  done  by 
forking  over  the  heap  three  or  four  times  during  the 
winter.  I  also  mixed  one  barrel  of  plaster  with  every 
three  or  four  loads  of  manure,  and  also  built  a  pen 
three  or  four  feet  in  height  without  a  roof,  using  old 
boards,  where  I  kept  the  manure  until  applied  to  the 
land.  I  believe  in  penning  up  manure  and  putting  a 
roof  over  it,  to  prevent  leaching,  and  to  keep  chickens 
from  scratching  it  all  over  the  barnyard,  which  they 
will  do  when  it  is  well  composted.  I  applied  about  18 
loads  of  this  compost  to  the  acre,  plowing  it  under. 
Then  I  applied  600  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  as  a 
top-dressing.  The  latter  was  of  my  own  mixing, 
made  to  analyze  about  9>^  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  10  of  potash  and  three  of  nitrogen.  The  horses 
from  which  the  manure  was  made  were  fed  consider¬ 


able  clover  and  oil-meal,  which  would  make  the  man¬ 
ure  strong  in  nitrogen,  and  this  surplus  nitrogen  was 
allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  fertilizer. 
When  the  potatoes  were  nicely  up,  I  applied  at  the 
rate  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  on  a 
portion  of  the  field  to  ascertain  whether  enough  ni¬ 
trogen  had  been  previously  applied.  No  marked  change 
could  be  seen  from  the  nitrate.  Was  this  preparation 
of  the  soil  all  that  was  necessary  to  grow  a  good  crop  ? 
No,  I  think  not.  Had  I  left  the  seed  in  the  cellar  to 
put  forth  sprouts  one  or  two  feet  in  length,  as  I  did 
when  I  planted  the  30  acres,  neglected  to  cultivate 
and  hoe  in  time,  and,  later  allowed  the  bugs  to  de¬ 
stroy  what  little  growth  they  would  have  made,  I 
should  have  looked  for  another  failure,  in  spite  of  the 
manure  and  fertilizer.  Instead,  I  took  the  seed  out  of 
the  cellar,  spread  it  on  the  barn  fioor,  allowing  the 
doors  open  at  day  time  to  give  plenty  of  light,  closing 
them  on  frosty  nights.  Had  the  weather  come  off 
quite  cold,  I  would  have  shoveled  the  potatoes  into 
a  heap  and  covered  them  with  straw  and  blankets. 


When  these  potatoes  were  planted,  they  had  short, 
stubby  sprouts  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

How  the  Hand  Beat  the  Machine. 

One  acre  was  planted  by  the  trench  system,  using 
the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  with  the  wings  so  arranged 
that  by  bearing  on  the  handles  quite  hard  it  would 
make  a  nice  trench  to  drop  the  potatoes  in.  After 
dropping  the  seed  about  15  inches  apart,  the  trench 
was  filled  with  the  same  tool,  allowing  the  horse  to 
walk  on  the  ridge.  This  time  I  held  up  a  little  on  the 
handles  not  quite  filling  the  trench,  so  that  the  first 
harrowing  would  finish  the  filling  in  and  also  cover 
what  weeds  had  started.  The  rest  of  the  field  was 
planted  with  the  Aspinwall  planter.  The  potatoes 
were  harrowed  twice,  once  about  a  week  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  again  when  they  were  breaking  through  the 
ground.  Small  uncut  potatoes  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  were  used  for  seed.  The  after  cultivation 
consisted  of  hoeing  once  and  cultivating  three  times, 
after  which  the  vines  were  too  large  for  a  horse  to 
pass  between  the  rows.  Then 
came  the  “old  fashion”  bugs. 
My  hired  man  and  I  fought 
them  for  several  days,  until 
finally  they  surrendered  and 
marched  out  of  the  field,  and 
did  no  more  damage  the  rest 
of  the  season.  This  field  of 
potatoes  was  a  wonder  to 
all  who  saw  them  when  at 
their  best.  They  started  an 
immense  crop,  but  the  dry, 
hot  weather  that  prevailed 
during  their  growth  did  not 
allow  them  to  fully  mature. 
Still  30G  bushels  per  acre  is 
better  than  350  on  30  acres. 

The  difference  in  results 
between  those  planted  by 
hand  and  those  planted  by 
machine  was  astonishing. 
The  hand-planted  yielded  17 
bushels  from  two  rows, 
while  those  planted  with  the 
machine  gave  but  11  bushels 
from  two  rows.  The  hand- 
planted  would  yield  about 
856  bushels  per  acre,  while 
the  others  gave  but  about 
175  bushels  per  acre.  I  dig 
all  of  my  potatoes  by  hand 
now,  after  wearing  out  a 
Hoover  digger  and  a  Planet 
Jr.,  and  also  trying  many 
others.  The  Hoover  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  so  far,  but  in  my  soil  a  6-tined  fork  with 
a  good  man  on  the  end  of  the  handle  beats  them  all. 
The  rest  of  my  crops  equaled  my  potatoes,  except  the 
corn  and  oats  where  no  manure  or  fertilizer  was  ap¬ 
plied.  They  consisted  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
tomatoes  for  canning  factory,  muskmelons,  peaches, 
and  a  little  celery  and  onions.  The  onions  were  grown 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  new  onion  culture,  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  reached  the  8,000  bushels  per  acre. 
This  season  I  grew  at  the  rate  of  1,400  bushels  per 
acre  on  seven  rods  of  ground.  Some  corn,  oats  and 
hay  were  also  grown,  and  all  are  being  fed  to  my  two 
horses,  one  cow  and  six  good  hens.  Here  are  my  sales 
for  the  past  six  years  :  1891,  8697  39.  No  manure  and 
fertilizers  bought.  1893,  81,070  36.  Manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  bought,  845.83.  1893,  81,487.64.  Manure  and 

fertilizers  bought,  896.31.  I  have  also  remaining  to 
sell  of  my  1893  crop,  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  about  880 
worth  of  celery,  and  a  few  other  articles  which,  will 
swell  the  1893  sales  to  over  81,700. 

What  has  brought  about  this  great  change  in  so 
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short  a  time  ?  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
In  1891  I  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  finally 
looking  over  some  catalogues  and  various  articles,  I 
noticed  that  the  introducers  of  new  berries  and  fruits 
always  gave  The  Rukal,  New-Yorker’s  opinion,  which 
they  seemed  to  consider  as  the  best  authority  that 
could  be  had.  Finally  I  began  wondering  who  this 
great  man  Rural  New-Yorker  was  and  where  he 
lived.  It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  I  found  him. 
At  last,  one  day  I  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  Popular 
Gardening  and  there  I  found  out.  I  sent  him  $2  ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  to  scrape  an  acquaintance,  which  he  was 
ready  to  accept,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have 
studied  the  man  every  week  from  head  to  foot.  I  have 
also  received  many  valuable  books  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  such  as  Farm  Chemistry,  Chemicals  and  Clover, 
Fertilizer  Farming,  the  New  Onion  Culture  and  the 
New  Potato  Culture.  I  am  now  getting  interested  in 
farming.  In  fact  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  make  a 
success  of  his  business  unless  he  gets  really  interested 
in  his  work.  This  article  may  not  be  very  interesting 
to  some  of  the  more  successful  farmers.  I  have  a 
great  many  things  to  learn,  and  as  I  am  yet  quite 
young — only  a  little  past  30 — I  have  something  to 
hope  for.  I  have  been  experimenting  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  past  two  years,  as  I  am  simply  renting 
the  farm  where  I  now  reside,  so  I  cannot  do  my  best. 
I  hope  to  buy  this  place  or  some  other  one  before 
spring,  when  I  shall  begin  operations  in  earnest  o  i  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  Then  I  think  I  can  make 
some  of  the  above  statements  feel  ashamed.  When  I 
hear  farmers  crying  hard  times,  I  tell  them  to  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year  as  a  medicine.  It  is  easy  to 
take  and  a  sure  and  permanent  cure  for  t  hat  terrible 
disease  called  poverty.  geo.  bittner. 

Erie  County,  Ohio. 


WHAT  AILS  THE  SILO  ? 

This  question  was  asked  on  page  36  by  a  Connecticut 
man  who  complained  of  spoilei  ensilage.  Read  his 
complaint  in  connection  with  the  following  notes  ; 

Too  Much  Air  Got  In. 

If  G.  K.  put  his  corn  stover  in  uncut,  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  spoiled  on  the  side.  I  never  saw  a  silo  filled 
with  whole  corn  stover,  but  it  spoiled  for  three  or 
more  inches  all  around.  If  it  was  cut  into  one-quarter, 
one-half  or  one  inch  lengths  and  properly  tramped  on 
the  sides,  the  fault  is  the  silo  is  not  air-tight,  either  at 
the  bottom  or  sides  ;  if  it  were  there  should  not  be  an 
ounce  of  waste  on  the  sides.  If  good  sound  tar  paper 
was  put  between  the  siding  and  the  lining  and  well 
lapped,  the  sides  should  be  tight.  Very  often  with  a 
cement  bottom  the  sides  will  shrink  from  the  cement 
in  places  leaving  a  small  air  crack.  The  bottom 
should  always  be  examined  before  filling ;  it  does  not 
take  much  air  to  make  mischief.  e.  s.  b. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

Must  be  a  Crack  Somewhere. 

A  silo  to  keep  perfect  ensilage  must  be  absolutely 
air-tight;  with  those  conditions  no  weighting  or  patent 
process  will  be  needed.  The  present  matching  is 
probably  too  loose  and  not  air-tight.  To  improve  the 
silo,  knock  out  the  octagon  corners,  and  line  over  this 
present  boarding  with  pine  boards  tightly  matched. 
A  strip  of  resin-sized  builders’  sheathing  in  each 
comer  before  boarding,  or  even  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  would  make  the  job  more  perfect.  With  a  little 
pains  to  keep  the  corners  well  trodden,  and  then  the 
top,  especially  the  sides,  well  tramped  three  or  four 
times,  each  day  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  close  top,  which  will  be  free  to  settle, 
there  should  be  no  loss  below  a  foot  on  the  sides,  and 
a  very  triflirg  amount  a  little  deeper  in  the  corners. 
With  a  little  hay  and  some  rough  boards  or  planks, 
there  will  be  but  little  loss  on  top.  I  once  covered  a 
silo  with  two  thicknesses  of  boards  and  paper  be¬ 
tween,  and  there  was  not  over  one  inch  of  waste  over 
a  large  part  of  the  top.  This  applies  to  cut  ensilage, 
as  I  have  had  no  experience  with  putting  in  whole, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  with  which  I  would  be 
satisfied  as  compared  with  cut.  .  x.  o.  m. 

Lunenburg,  Mass. 

The  Best  Silo  Cover. 

G.  K.’s  silo  simply  is  not  air-tight.  That  is  all  the 
trouble.  Ensilage  will  not  keep  unless  all  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  I  don’t  take  any  stock  in  the  advice  to  merely 
sheath  up  the  inside  of  the  silo  with  one  thickness  of 
lumber,  painting  the  inside.  It  may  keep  the  ensilage 
passably  well  the  first  year,  but  after  the  silo  has 
stood  one  summer,  and  is  refilled  there  will  be  many 
cracks  to  admit  air.  Then  when  the  ensilage  is  being 
taken  out,  much  will  be  found  all  around  the  sides 
and  in  the  corners  that  is  spoiled.  Several  years  ago, 

I  put  in  a  new  silo  and  thought  it  all  right ;  but  when 
filled  the  second  time,  much  ensilage  was  worthless. 
In  the  corners  and  down  the  sides  there  was  a  lot  of 
moldy, 'rotten  stuff.  The  following  summer  I  put  on 


a  good  coat  of  waterproof  paper  and  over  this  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  good,  well-seasoned,  matched  pine,  well  nailed, 
and,  when  completed  gave  the  whole  inside  two  good 
coats  of  coal  tar,  giving  the  first  coat  plenty  of  time 
to  dry  before  applying  the  second.  Around  the  corners 
I  doubled  the  paper.  I  was  in  that  silo  yesterday,  and 
there  is  no  spoiled  ensilage  ;  not  even  in  the  corners. 

I  believe  the  better  way  is  to  put  on  a  good  sheath¬ 
ing  of  well  seasoned  lumber,  nailing  it  well.  Over  this 
put  a  coat  of  the  best  tarred  felt,  nailing  it  well ;  to 
this  apply  a  coat  of  thick  coal  tar,  or  what  would  be 
better,  take  one-third  roofing  pitch  and  two  thirds 
coal  tar,  mixing  together  by  heating.  While  the  coat¬ 
ing  is  green  or  freshly  applied,  put  on  a  second  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  tarred  felt  and  over  the  whole  a  lining  of 
good,  well-seasoned  lumber,  well  matched  and  nail  it 
firmly.  To  this  give  two  good  coats  of  coal  tar,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  but  the  ensilage  will  keep  if 
properly  matured  and  well  trodden  down  about  the 
sides  and  corners. 

I  have  noticed  much  that  is  said  about  putting  in 
ensilage  without  treading,  and  I  have  fully  tried  the 
plan.  I  have  used  a  distributor  and  have  filled  with¬ 
out,  and  I  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  whole  thing  as 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  If  the  corn  be  put  in  very 
green,  and  that  which  is  grown  so  thickly  as  to  have 
few  or  no  ears,  it  will  not  hurt  such  ensilage  as  that 
any  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corn  be  planted 
so  as  to  produce  plenty  of  ears,  and  be  allowed  to 
stand  until  those  ears  are  well  toward  maturity,  then 
if  not  leveled  and  trodden  constantly,  the  ears  will 
fall  and  roll  into  bunches  and  in  such  quantities  that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  leaves  and  stalks  among 
them  to  have  them  pack  closely  enough.  Thus  much 
of  the  corn  will  be  molded,  and  injured,  if  not  wholly 


From  the  Voice. 


spoiled.  I  invariably  put  one  of  my  best  men  into 
the  silo,  and  I  want  him  to  be  active  and  keep  all  well 
mixed,  and  the  outside  a  little  the  highest,  and  packed 
down  so  as  to  be  hard. 

For  covering  I  have  tried  many  things  from  felt  and 
boards  down  to  straw ;  and  cut  straw  or  grass  or 
weeds  please  me  the  best.  When  the  silos  are  filled,  I 
cut  straw  and  run  it  on  the  top  about  one  foot  thick. 
We  attach  the  hose  to  the  water  tank  and  run  a  stream 
upon  cut  straw  as  it  goes  up  the  carrier.  After  it  has 
laid  two  or  three  days,  we  then  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
the  straw  a  pail  of  water  to  three  square  feet,  enough 
to  saturate  the  straw,  after  which  it  is  thoroughly 
trodden  down  all  over  the  silo,  and  then  left  alone.  It 
will  soon  look  like  an  old  manure  pile,  covered  with 
toadstools  and  fungus,  and  black  and  rotten,  but  when 
taken  off,  we  always  find  the  ensilage  good  clear  to 
the  top.  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

How  to  Improve  the  Silo. 

I  formerly  had  the  same  trouble,  and  looked  for  the 
cause.  The  trouble  does  not  occur  so  much  with 
immature  corn,  but  when  corn  is  left  until  it  is  fit  to 
husk  and  crib  before  filling  the  silo,  it  lacks  the 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  to  swell  the  boarding 
of  the  silo ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  boarding  of  the 
silo  absorbs  so  much  of  the  moisture  that  it  causes  the 
ensilage  to  spoil  as  far  as  the  moisture  is  drawn  out 
by  the  boards.  The  corners  spoil  worse  for  the  reason 
that  absorption  goes  on  from  two  ways.  I  reasoned 
that  the  necessary  moisture  must  be  supplied  by 
water.  In  1892,  when  filling,  I  kept  the  edges  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  down  with  water — two  to  three  pailfuls  to 


each  load.  The  result  was  perfect  ensilage  right  up 
to  the  boarding.  The  corn  was  so  dry  that  it  rattled 
when  put  in  the  silo. 

I  had  a  man  with  me  through  the  winter  of  1893 
that  had  had  considerable  experience  with  silos.  He 
said  that  it  was  the  most  perfect  ensilage  he  ever  saw 
fed  out.  So  well  pleased  was  I  with  the  experiment, 
that  in  the  fall  of  1893  each  morning  before  starting 
up  I  put  about  one  pailful  of  water  to  every  20  square 
feet  over  the  surface  of  the  silo.  The  result  was 
that  there  were  no  moldy  streaks  in  the  ensilage  this 
winter.  If,  in  case  of  break-downs  or  shut-down 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  the  top  is  thoroughly  wet 
down  every  morning,  no  harm  will  come  to  the  ex¬ 
posed  surface  for  several  days,  the  water  supplving 
the  necessary  moisture  that  is  constantly  being  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  heating  of  the  ensilage.  When  the  silo 
is  full,  run  on  about  six  inches  of  cut  straw,  then  put 
on  about  one  pailful  of  water  to  every  15  square  feet 
of  surface,  tramp  thoroughly,  continue  this  for  three 
days,  lessening  the  supply  of  water  each  time  ;  repeat 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days. 
When  a  silo  thus  treated  is  opened,  a  common  wagon 
box  will  carry  off  all  the  waste  from  a  silo  12x12. 

In  the  construction  of  silos  nothing  but  single  board¬ 
ing  matched  and  jointed  should  be  used,  put  on  per¬ 
pendicularly.  Why  ?  If  the  frame  work  is  as  strong 
as  it  should  be,  the  silo  becomes  tighter  the  more  the 
boarding  swells.  If  put  on  cross-wise,  as  the  silo  is 
filled,  the  boards  at  the  bottom  expand,  cro  wding  the 
next  up  and  so  on  until  by  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
the  tongue  towards  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  when  it 
shrinks,  will  pull  apart.  Use  no  paint  or  coal  tar  on 
the  inside  of  a  silo.  It  takes  long  for  the  painted 
siding  to  expand  which  means  just  so  much  more 
moisture  wasted.  One  side  of  my  silo  is  painted  with 
coal  tar  ;  I  am  glad  I  did  not  have  time  to  finish  the 
job.  It  has  been  built  six  years  and  I  can  see  no  signs 
of  decay  yet  in  the  unpainted  surface.  I  have  visited 
several  silos  made  of  rough  boards  with  paper  between, 
but  they  are  not  generally  satisfactory.  i..  d.  o. 

Stedman,  N.  Y. 


THE  RUSSIAN  THISTLE— A  DANGEROUS  PEST. 

Eastern  readers  have  heard  from  time  to  time  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  new  weed  pest  which  threatens  so  much 
damage  to  Western  farmers.  We  now  show  them  at 
Fig.  33  (first  page)  a  picture  of  the  weed  taken  from 
an  excellent  bulletin  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  at  Lincoln.  This  speci¬ 
men  was  found  growing  in  the  city  of  Lincoln;  in  fact, 
the  chief  damage  from  the  weed  is  feared  from  the 
plants  permitted  to  go  to  seed  on  vacant  lots  and  other 
unused  ground. 

The  following  popular  description  of  this  weed  is 
given : 

More  or  less  spherical  In  shape,  and  conststtnff  of  many  elonRated 
branchtnc  twles  which  trrnw  outward  and  uDwa-d  from  the  root.  When 
not  qn'te  mature,  the  whole  plant  has  a  reddish  color,  but  as  its  seeds 
ripen,  It  bleaches  out  and  eventoally  Is  almost  white.  Well-trrown 
specimens  are  from  two  to  three  feet  In  diameter,  but  where  crowded 
togetherthey  may  be  much  less.  Each  twly  and  branch  Is  coyered  on 
a'l  sides  by  hard,  stout  prickles,  which  are  very  sharp  and  yery  Irri¬ 
tating  to  the  touch.  These  prickles  are  In  threes,  that  is.  there  are 
three  together  In  a  place  and  po'ntlng  In  different  directions.  At  the 
upper  side  of  the  base  of  each  three  prickles  there  Is  a  seed,  and,  as 
there  are  about  10  of  these  to  each  Inch,  It  ts  easily  seen  that  the  seeds 
produced  by  eyery  well-grown  plant  must  reach  a  great  many  thou¬ 
sands. 

In  fact,  on  the  plant  pictured  at  Fig.  33  there  were 
between  10.000  and  15.000  seeds.  Late  in  the  fall  the 
plant  breaks  off  and  rolls  away  with  the  wind,  scat¬ 
tering  its  seeds  evervwhere.  This  weed  entered  Ne¬ 
braska  from  South  Dakota,  and  has  followed  the  regu¬ 
lar  lines  of  travel  to  different  parts  of  the  State.  Stock 
cars  carry  the  seeds  about,  and  the  winds  that  roll  the 
plants  over  the  prairies  seed  vast  areas.  In  fact,  this 
pest  promises  to  inflict  a  serious  blow  to  Nebraska 
farming  if  something  is  not  soon  done  to  cheek  its 
spread. 

What  can  be  done  ?  Farmers  and  others  must  take 
organized  action  to  destroy  the  plants  before  they  go 
to  seed.  A  law  should  be  passed  to  compel  non-resi¬ 
dent  owners  of  lands,  railroad  companies,  street  and 
railroad  commissioners,  etc.,  to  destroy  the  weed  on 
the  lands  controlled  by  them. 

Prof.  Bessey  quotes  the  Wisconsin  weed  law  and  the 
Nebraska  law  against  Canada  thistles,  and  suggests 
that  they  should  also  be  made  to  cover  the  Russian 
thistle.  The  Nebraska  law  is  short  enough  to  be 
quoted  here : 

Sbcttox  F,S'i7  (2"9).  Eyery  owner  or  possessor  of  land  shall  cut  or 
mow  down  all  Canada  thistles  growing  thereon  or  In  the  highway  ad¬ 
joining  the  same,  so  often  as  to  preyent  their  going  to  seed,  and  if  any 
owner  or  possessor  of  land  knowlnglr  shall  suffer  any  such  thistles  to 
grow  thereon  or  In  any  highway  adjoining  the  same,  and  the  seed  to 
ripen  so  as  to  cause  and  endanger  the  spreading  thereof,  he  shall  for¬ 
feit  and  pay  a  tine  not  less  than  $10  and  not  more  than  $10;  and  any 
person  may  enter  upon  the  land  of  arother,  who  shall  neg'ect  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  cut  or  mow  down  such  thistles,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  or 
mowing  down  the  same,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  sued  In  an  action 
for  trespass  therefor, 

SBC.  5.833  (240).  If  any  person  shall,  knowingly,  vend  any  grass  or 
other  seed  In  which  there  Is  any  seed  of  the  Canada  thistle,  such  per¬ 
son  shall,  for  eyery  such  offense,  be  fined  the  sum  of  $20.  (Consoli¬ 
date  d^statutesof. Nebraska,]  1891.) 
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“What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  fertilizer  and 
manure  ?  ” 

“Ilumus  or  vegetable  matter  which  we  consider  very 
needful.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  difference 
worth  considering.” 

“Suppose  you  could  get  no  stable  manure,  would 
you  give  up  gardening  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  now  humus 
enough  in  our  soil  to  run  us  for  years  with  nothing 
but  fertilizer,  and  when  more  is  needed  we  can  get  it 
by  plowing  under  green  crops.  Spinach  or  turnips 
could  be  sown  as  a  second  crop  to  be  plowed  in,  or  rye 
or  barley  for  the  same  purpose  as  late  crops.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  heavy  second  year’s  sod,  with  fer¬ 
tilizer,  can’t  be  beaten  as  a  manure.  A  system  of  green 
cropping,  however,  would  be  bad  for  us,  for  we  need 
to  get  two  cash  crops  on  all  our  land  each  year  in  order 
to  pay  interest.  A  green  crop  for  plowing  under 
would  not  bring  us  in  any  money.” 

“  Yes,  but  it  would  save  the  cost  of  manure — is  not 
that  your  heaviest  expense  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  and  labor.  Daring  the  busy  season  we 
have  to  keep  a  man  for  each  13^  acre,  which  is  a  heavy 
expense  at  $40  a  month.  While  wages  are  about  the 
same  as  ever,  it  now  takes  10  men  to  do  the  work  done 
by  six  35  years  ago.  It  was  considered  honorable  then 


A  Cabbage  Chop  Grown  by  J.  Purington  &  Sons  on  Fertilizer  Alone.  Fig.  35. 


IMPORTED  PLANT  FOOD. 

WHAT  PACKAGE  SHALL  WE  USE  FOR  IT? 

Part  II. 

Fertilizers  Sized  Up  With  Manure. 

“  Do  you  use  any  fertilizers  ?” 

“Certainly;  I  have  carefully  tested  them  for  some 
years.” 

“  Well,  whai  can  you  say  for  them  ?” 

“  In  the  first  place,  actual  plant  food  in  the  fertilizer 
is  cheaper.  I  find  that  a  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer  is 
fully  equal  to  eight  cords  of  composted  manure.  At 
$8  a  cord  tbe  manure  costs  $04  while  the  fertilizer  can 
be  bought  for  about  $40.  Another  thing  is  that  you 
don’t  Duy  any  weed  seeds  when  you  buy  fertilizers. 
The  stablemen  sweep  all  the  grass  seeds  right  into  the 
manure  and  there  are  no  worse  pests  in  market  gar¬ 
dening  than  clover  and  grass.  I  can  certainly  get  as 
good  results  with  fertilizers  alone  if  the  land  is  in 
good  heart.” 

“  If  the  land  is  in  good  heart !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?” 

“  Well,  my  idea  is  that  in  market  gardening  there 
must  be  more  or  less  humus  in  the  soil  to  act  with  the 
fertilizer.  Here  are  farms  that  have  been  manured 
very  heavily  for  years  and  years.  They  are  conse¬ 
quently  full  of 
vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  and  do  not 
need  any  more. 

We  know  that 
manure  is  not 
well  balanced — 
it  contains  some 
elements  out  of 
proportion  t  o 
others.”  [Too 
much  nitrogen 
as  compared 
with  phos- 
phoric  acid  and 
potash. — E  D  s  ] 

“  Now  if  you 
keep  on  throw¬ 
ing  in  manure, 
any  one  can  see 
that  you  do  it  at 
a  loss  because 
you  keep  on  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  already  in 
the  soil  in  order 
to  supply  the 
lacking  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  strong 
where  the  man¬ 
ure  was  weak, 
would  make  use 
of  and  bring 
out  the  manure 
left  in  the  soil.” 

“  Then  farm¬ 
ers  here  could 
get  along  witn 
less  manure  ?” 

“  No  doubt  of 
it.  On  our  rich 
land  we  could 
get  as  good  re¬ 
sults  for  a  term  of  years  with  fertilizers  alone.  The 
humus  is  all  there — we  do  not  need  to  add  it  every 
year.  For  using  fertilizers  on  market  garden  crops,  I 
would  call  an  acre  of  ground  full  of  humus  worth 
$1,000  where  one  deficient  ’n  humus  was  worth  $300. 
On  ordinary  land  I  would  prefer  to  use  some  manure 
with  the  fertilizers,  although  when  our  farmers  lease 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  short  term  of  years  they  always 
use  fertilizers  on  it.” 

“  Why  is  that  ?” 

“  Because  they  know  the  fertilizer  to  be  more  avail¬ 
able — that  is,  they  get  a  larger  crop  on  it  the  first 
year,  as  the  plant  gets  hold  of  it  quicker.” 

“  How  much  fertilizer  do  you  use  ?” 

“  Never  less  than  a  ton  to  the  acre.  There  would  be 
no  sense  in  using  a  lighter  dose.” 

What  Is  the  Exact  Difference  ? 

“  What  difference  in  effect  do  you  find  between  the 
fertilizer  and  manure  ?  ” 

“  Certain  plants,  like  radishes,  grow  straight  and 
better  with  fertilizers.  The  fertilizers  are  warmer 
than  manure ;  that  is,  in  wet  or  backward  springs, 
the  manure  keeps  the  ground  cold  so  the  seeds  will 
not  start  so  well.  Fertilizers  also  hasten  maturity, 
pushing  along  all  crops  by  several  days  ahead  of  those 
on  stable  manure.  We  always  broadcast  all  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  harrow  it  in.  Only  one  application  is  made 
in  the  spring.” 


to  work  on  a  farm.  Now  we  get  only  the  ‘  tail  end’  of 
all  races,  and  they  work  10  hours  instead  of  all  day. 
In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  growing  crops, 
it  was  much  easier  to  make  $1,000  30  years  ago  than 
now.  A  single  load  of  produce  in  those  days  might 
bring  $300.  To-day  competition  has  cut  that  figure 
away  down  until  we  hardly  know  what  to  save  on. 

Still  More  Expensive  Stable  Manure. 

At  Winchester  I  met  Mr.  J.  Purington,  whose  farm¬ 
ing  is  conducted  on  a  somjwhat  different  basis  from 
that  of  Mr.  Frost,  although  he  grows  about  the  same 
crops.  Mr.  Purington,  with  his  sou,  farms  70  acres,  a 
portion  of  which  is  leased.  He  is  also  some  distance 
farther  from  the  city  than  Mr.  Frost,  so  that  stable 
manure  costs  more.  In  fact,  Mr.  Purington  said  that 
he  estimated  that  every  cord  of  manure  cost  him  $10. 
He  bought  last  year  between  200  and  300  cords  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  12  tons  of  Bradleys  fertilizer.  A  good  deal  of 
the  latter  is  used  on  leased  land  that  may  pass  out  of 
his  hands  in  a  year  or  two.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Mr.  Purington,  like  others  who  have  used  both,  finds 
the  fertilizer  n  ore  available  and  quicker  acting  than 
the  manure.  They,  therefore,  expect  to  get  quicker 
returns  from  the  fertilizers,  so  that  if  they  were  forced 
to  give  up  the  land,  they  would  receive  greater  returns 
for  their  outlay  than  if  they  had  used  manure.  But  a 
single  crop  does  not  use  all  the  fertilizer,  for  Mr. 
Purington  says  that  he  has  noticed  the  effect  of  fertil¬ 


izers  in  the  crops  of  several  years.  Asparagus  is  a 
crop  that  responds  well  to  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Man¬ 
ure  is  used  on  it  when  first  set  out,  but  afterwards 
yearly  applications  of  fertilizers  keep  it  thriving  with¬ 
out  any  more  manuring. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  without  any  manure  is  seen  in  the  photograph  of 
a  crop  of  cabbage  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Purington,  repro¬ 
duced  on  this  page.  On  this  field  nothing  but  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used,  and  yet  notice  what  a  perfect  stand 
has  been  obtained  and  how  uniform  in  size  and  shape 
the  heads  are. 

Mr.  P.  estimates  the  cost  of  manure  at  $10  a  cord. 

His  experiments  show  that  ton  of  fertilizer  will 
grow  as  large  a  crop  as  10  cords  of  manure.  In  other 
words  $60  worth  of  fertilizer  gives  as  good  results  as 
$100  worth  of  manure.  This  proves  that  either  the 
plant-food  in  the  manure  costs  altogether  too  much  or 
the  extra  $40  is  paid  for  the  humus  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  Mr.  P.  has  had  occasion  to  plow  up  an  old  pas¬ 
ture  or  meadow  sod  and  use  fertilizer  with  it.  Tnisis 
found  equal  to  manure  and,  of  course,  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  but,  like  Mr.  Frost,  he  thinks  it  would  not  pay 
to  substitute  a  green  manure  crop  for  a  cash  crop  on 
his  high-priced  land.  He  thinks  the  manure  gives 
him  cheaper  humus.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  he 

thinks  it  cheap¬ 
er  to  let  the 
hay  and  straw 
farms  provide 
the  humus  for 
him  than  to 
give  plants  the 
space  and  time 
required  to  take 
it  out  of  the  air 
above  his  own 
farm.  As  to  the 
avaiUxbllity  o  f 
fertilizers,  they 
are  evidently 
the  best  thing 
for  immediate 
returns.  When  a 
man  invests 
money  in  other 
enterprises,  he 
wants  it  to  turn 
over  at  once 
and  draw  im¬ 
mediate  inter¬ 
est.  An  invest¬ 
ment  in  stable 
manure  seems 
to  be  made  on 
an  exactly  op¬ 
posite  principle 
With  that  a 
man  purposely 
pays  more  for 
his  plant  food, 
and  is  content 
to  wait  longer 
for  returns. 

As  might  be 
expected  from 
what  has  been 
said,  Mr.  Pur¬ 
ington  uses  the 
fertilizers  heav¬ 
ily  on  quick 

growing  crops,  where  early  maturity  would  count.  For 
example,  the  first  native  melons — or  those  grown  near 
Boston — always  sell  for  a  high  price.  One  year  he 
grew  300  hills  of  melons,  started  under  glass  in  the 
field,  with  Bradley’s  fertilizer  alone.  They  were  the 
first  in  the  market,  and  100  of  them  sold  for  $100.  On 
an  acre,  he  grew  melons,  started  under  glass  and 
transplanted  June  10,  with  celerf  between  the  rows  of 
melons.  No  stable  manure  at  all  was  used  on  this 
crop.  He  sold  from  the  acre  $1,000  worth  of  melons 
and  $500  worth  of  celery.  He  also  says  that  for  peas 
and  beans  fertilizers  are  much  better  than  manure. 
Mr.  P  is  another  man  who  says  it  would  be  folly  to 
think  of  using  less  than  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
for  market  gardening. 

How  Sod  Saves  the  Manure  Bill. 

Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Purington  have  not  yet  been 
forced  to  seek  a  substitute  for  manure.  With  them, 
fertilizer  is  like  the  oats  in  a  horse’s  ration,  while  the 
manure  is  like  the  hay.  Some  four  miles  from  Mr. 
Purington  lives  Mr.  F  B  Ham,  of  Burlington,  whose 
farming  presents  another  curious  problem.  Mr.  Ham 
lives  in  a  town  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers 
grow  vegetables  and  keep  dairies  to  provide  manure. 
Still  they  use  Urge  quantities  of  ferfcil  z  irs— in  fact, 
Mr.  Ham  says,  that  for  five  months  in  the  year  he  can 
get  all  the  manure  he  wants  for  the  hauling,  whereas 
20  years  ago  it  coat  from  $5  to  $7  a  cord.  This  is  cow 
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manur?,  mostly,  which,  as  all  know,  is  not  so  good  as 
horse  manure  for  gardening.  It  has  been  cheapened 
because  farmers  found  that  fertilizer  would,  in  large 
part,  take  its  place  in  their  system  of  farming.  Mr. 
Ham  cultivates  15  acres  and  does  it  so  well  that  he 
sells  a  large  amount  of  tq  lashes,  cabbage,  sweet  corn, 
celery,  etc  ,  besides  keeping  19  head  of  cattle  and  sell¬ 
ing  some  of  his  hay.  Ha  does  all  the  work  too  with 
the  help  of  his  son. 

“  Do  you  use  much  manure  ?”  I  asked  Mr.  Ham. 

“  Yes,  more  or  less  on  all  crops  except  potatoes — 
unless  I  plant  on  sod.  I  use  about  50  cords  a  year.  I 
never  put  manure  on  potatoes;  as  I  have  demonstrated 
that  I  can  get  a  larger  crop  of  finer  potatoes  by  us’ng 
fertiiiztrs.  For  cabbage  I  generally  use  five  cords  of 
manure  per  acre  and  add  700  pounds  of  fertilizer 
strewn  in  the  drill.” 

“  Have  you  ever  grown  cabbage  without  manure  ?” 

”  Yes,  I  once  sowed  rye  after  a  crop  of  squash,  cut 
the  rye  for  feed  and  plotved  in  the  stubble  with  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  per  acre  and  set  out  late  cabbage.  Every 
plant  made  a  good  head  and  it  beat  the  manure.  I 
have  also  grown  cabbage  on  fertilizer  alone,  but  would 
prefer,  on  my  soil,  some  manure  or  a  sod.” 

“  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  cow  and  horse 
manure  ?” 

”  Yee,  indeed,  a  big  difference  ;  the  former  is  not  so 
good.  It  is  slower  and  colder  in  its  action,  and  that 
is  just  why  the  fertilizer  does  us  so  much  gcol  in  this 
dairy  section,  and  why  it  is  used  so  larg.^ly  with  the 
manure — because  it  q  iickens  up  the  effect.” 

do  be  continued.) 


TEMPERATURE  AND  TIME  OF  CHURNING 
CREAM. 

LESSONS  FBOM  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  DAIRY  CONTEST. 

(Concluded.) 

It  is  now  quite  generally  known  that  three  breeds 
of  cattle  were  represented  in  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  Dairy  Test.  The  cows  were  all  thorough¬ 
breds.  There  was  no  mixing  of  the  milk  or  cream  of 
the  different  breeds.  Esc?pting  a  few  days  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  milk  of  each  breed  was  creamed  and 
churned  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  persons, 
but  the  products  of  each  breed  were  kept  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  records  of  the  time  and  temperature  of 
every  churning  made,  show  that  there  are  breed  char¬ 
acteristics  that  infiuence  the  churning  of  cream,  and 
that  the  proper  thickness  of  cream  is  not  the  only  fac¬ 
tor  to  be  considered  (although  it  is  a  very  large  one) 
when  we  want  a  thorough  churning  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

The  cream  churning  records  of  the  three  breeds 
show  that  the  Guernsey  and  Short-horn  cream  was 
churned  at  the  lowest  temperature.  There  was  not 
much  difference  in  the  churning  records  of  these  two 
breeds.  The  temperature  at  the  end  of  191  churnings 
of  cream,  including  93  Guernsey  and  101  Short-horn 
churnings,  was  as  follows  : 

15  time*  between  45  ard  48  degrree*  F. 

95  Uaes  between  48  and  51  dtgrree*  F. 

71  tlmts  oetween  52  ana  56  degiees  F. 

7  ila.ea  between  56  and  62  degtees  F. 

All  but  two  of  the  90  churnings  of  Guernsey  cream 
were  at  56  degrees  or  lower  when  completed.  One  of 
these  two  was  at  57  and  the  other  at  58  degrees,  so 
that  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Guernsey  cream  churned  at 
a  little  the  lowest  temperature,  though  there  was  not 
much  difference  between  it  and  the  Short-horn  cream 
in  this  respect. 

The  temperature  of  churning  the  Jersey  cream  was 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Guernsey  and 
Short-horn  cream.  The  temperature  at  the  end  of 
every  one  of  117  churnings  of  Jersey  cream  was  above 
50  degrees  F.  O  ily  eight  churnings  were  completed 
between  50  and  54  degrees  F. ;  79  churnings  ended  at 
54  to  58  degrees  F.,  and  30  churnings  at  58  to  63  de¬ 
grees  F.  There  was  a  difference  of  about  eight  de¬ 
grees  F.  between  the  temperature  of  churning  the 
Jersey  cream  and  that  of  the  other  two  breeds. 

The  temperature  of  the  cream  at  the  beginning  of 
these  308  churnings  varied  from  12  ti  19  degrees  in 
extreme  cases,  but  the  average  temperature  of  the 
Guernsey  and  Short-horn  cream  when  the  churn  was 
started  was  45  degrees  F.,  and  the  Jersey  cream  53 
degrees. 

TZMPBRATURB  OP  THE  CREAM  AT  TUB  BEGIXXTKG  OF  CHUKXINO. 
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There  was  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  churning.  The  cream  was 
almost  invariably  churned  in  a  room  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  higher  than  that  of  the  cream.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  temperature  bet  ween  the  beginning  and  end 
cf  these  churnings  was,  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  13  de¬ 
grees,  and  in  some  only  two  degrees,  but  the  average 
difference  was  six  degrees  in  the  Guernsey  and  Short- 
hern  and  4.4  degrees  in  the  Jersey  cream  churnings. 


Time  of  Churning. 

The  record  of  308  churnings  shows  that  the  average 
time  per  churning  of  90  lots  of  Guernsey  crean  was 
50  minutes;  101  lots  of  Short-horn  cream,  58  minutjs  ; 
117  lots  of  Jersey  cream,  59  minutes  ;  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparisons : 


IT.  n.  j. 

The  lonsrest  time  per  chnrnlnff  (tt)lnnt<!8> .  IHO  120  1.50 

Th“  ghorle-t  lime  p^r  churnlns:  (miniit***) .  .  2.5  18  17 

Number  of  ch  r  Imrs  chat  requlreu  orpr  O  a.Inutes .  3  9  It 

Number  ol  churnings  that  requUed  less  than  30  mlnuies..  3  6  5 


This  shows  that  in  308  churnings,  only  26  of  them 
required  over  IJ^  hour  per  churning,  and  14  were 
churned  in  a  little  less  than  half  an  hour  each.  The 
longest  time  of  churning  any  one  lot  of  cream  was  2}i 
hours  and  the  shortest  time  17  minutes.  There  was  no 
uniform  relation  between  the  time  required  to  churn 
cream  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  butter  came. 
The  lot  of  cream  that  was  churned  2}^  hours  was 
started  at  5 1  degrees  F.  and  ended  at  63  degrees.  There 
were  other  churnings  of  similar  cream  that  were 
started  at  51  degrees  and  the  butter  came  in  one  hour, 
and  several  of  the  lots  of  this  cream  that  were  63  de¬ 
grees  at  the  end  of  the  churning  had  been  churned 
only  half  an  hour. 

The  buttermilk  from  all  these  churnings  contained 
about  0.2  per  cent  fat.  e.  h.  farrinoton. 

Chemist  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 
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[Every  query  must  be  aooompanled  by  the  name  aod  addre**  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  oolumns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

To  Q-et  Started  with  Hens. 

II-  D  H.,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y. — Which  is  the  best 
poultry  paper  relating  to  producing  eggs  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  where  is  it  published  ?  WaatisTHK  R  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  a  young  man  and  his  wife  starling  to  raise 
poultry  for  eggs  ?  About  how  much  money  would  it 
take,  and  what  are  the  prospects  for  success,  presum¬ 
ing  that  they  had  had  some  experience  in  raising 
chickens  and,  of  course,  made  a  study  of  the  business  ? 
Are  the  profits  (presuming  the  business  to  be  properly 
conducted)  more  than  in  the  lumber  business  (about 
15  per  cent  on  one’s  investment)  ?  What  would  be  the 
best  plan  for  starting,  and  about  how  long  would  it 
take  to  put  the  business  on  a  paying  basis  ? 

Ans — From  my  experience,  I  would  prefer  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  published  at  Parkesburg,  Pa.  The 
firm  also  pablishes  three  or  four  cheap  books  relating 
to  poultry  and  eggs.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  advise 
any  person  as  to  his  prospects  of  success  in  the  poultry 
business.  It  all  depends  on  the  energy  given  to  it  and 
the  facilities  fir  disposing  of  the  eggs  at  the  high¬ 
est  market  value  for  strictly  fresh,  which  should  be 
from  five  to  ten  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  the  highest 
market  quotations  for  f-esh  eggs.  If  eggs  are  sold 
through  commission  houses,  the  profit  is  decreased  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  but  little  left  unless  the 
chickens  have  considerable  range,  and  the  necessary 
feed  is  grown  on  the  farm.  The  buildings  required 
to  keep  503  hens  would  cost  $500,  besides  about  $100 
more  for  wire  fence,  and  50  or  so  hens  to  start  with.. 
It  would  take  two  years  to  raise  the  required  number 
of  hens.  The  profits  from  500  hens  should  be  from 
$500  to  $600,  sometimes  more,  per  year,  but  I  would 
caution  the  beginner  to  go  slow,  be  particular  to  guard 
against  disease  and  lice,  and  read  and  study  every¬ 
thing  psrtaining  to  the  suVjict  previous  to  starting. 
After  one  has  been  at  the  business  two  or  three  years, 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  little  he  previously  knew 
of  the  business.  a.  Johnson. 

Talcott  Talks  About  the  Silo. 

O.  S,  S.,  Middleburg,  Pa. — 1.  Does  Mr.  Henry  Tal¬ 
cott  tramp  ensilage  as  he  fills  his  silos  ?  2  Would 
he  plant  the  B  and  W.  ensilage  corn  alone  or  part 
big  horse  tooth  corn,  to  see  which  would  yield  the 
most  per  acre  ?  3  H  jw  deep  should  I  plow  soi  ground 
for  corn  ?  4.  H  ow  can  I  get  out  of  debt  faster  than 

by  raising  wheat  at  60  c  mts  per  bushel  ?  I  made  the 
first  silo  in  S  lyder  County  and  am  a  crank  oa  the  silo 
question.  I  can  sell  good  butter  the  year  around. 

Ans. — 1.  I  always  tramp  the  ensilage  while  filling 
the  silo,  that  1  may  know  for  cirtain  that  it  is  being 
evenly  filled  and  that  when  cooked  into  ensilage  it 
will  settle  evenly  and  be  nearly  level  on  top.  2.  I 
would  plant  the  B.  and  W.  corn  (that  is  the  large 
white  Southern  corn)  in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania 
every  time,  because  hundreds  of  men  have  already 
demonstrated  that  it  will  produce  the  largest  amount 
of  ensilage.  3.  Plow  as  deep  as  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore — six  inches  anyhow — and  go  deeper  gradually  as 
you  can  make  good  soil.  I  plow  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  deep  plowing  gives  me  a  better  reservoir 
for  moisture  when  the  hard  pinch  of  drought  comes. 
The  corn  roots  touch  bottom  every  time  and  find  all 


the  moisture  and  plant  food  there  is  left  in  soft  ground. 
4.  Science,  so-called,  has  interposed  fearful  barriers 
against  the  universal  adoption  of  the  silo.  The  more 
exper'ence  I  have,  the  less  attention  I  pay  to  such 
teachers.  I  want  practical  information  to-day  on  what 
has  been  done.  Any  kind  of  a  silo  will  preserve  ensil¬ 
age,  providing  it  is  packed  in  the  silo  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner  and  is  maturely  grown  corn  with  its  largest 
possib’e  yield  of  ear  corn.  The  ir  ain  conditjon  is  that 
it  must  be  wet  when  it  goes  into  the  pit,  either  from 
the  natural  juices  of  the  corn,  or  else  water  must  be 
added.  Let  science  howl — sprinkle  on  lots  of  water 
and  these  practical  demonstrations  will  save  the 
ensilage. 

The  light,  board  silo,  a  single  thickness  of  one-inch 
narrow  ceiling,  none  of  it  over  four  inches  wide,  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  silo  on  earth  ;  because  it  will 
not  absorb  heat  and  moisture  from  the  ensilage,  as  a 
solid  masonry  or  concrete  silo  always  will.  When  the 
silo  is  emptied,  the  lumber  will  then  dry  out  quickly 
and  perfectly,  and  will  last  for  years  longer  than  one 
of  two  boards’  thickness  either  with  or  without  paper 
between  them.  The  latter  retains  moisture  a  long 
time  and  must  occasion  rot.  A  man  yvith  a  small 
amount  of  brains  can  easily  comprehend  this  fact — 
but  science  with  her  abundance  of  wisdom  is  very 
slow  to  catch  on  to  simple,  practical  facts.  Whenever 
there  is  any  difference  between  science  and  practice, 
science  is  the  one  in  every  instance  that  requires  re¬ 
adjustment.  Science  informs  us  of  the  wonderful 
food  value  of  old,  hard,  dry  corn  stalks  as  compired 
with  ensilage  ;  but  of  what  earthly  use  is  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  us  if  the  old  cows  can’t  be  made  to  eat 
them  ?  It  is  folly  to  starve  them  down  to  eating  such 
fodder ;  it  neither  makes  milk  nor  beef  very  fast. 
Practice  says,  make  ensilage  of  them  and  cat  le  can 
then  save  every  particle  of  food  value  in  them  without 
effort  or  compulsion.  H.  talcott. 

The  Most  Popular  Pop  Corn, 

L.  A.  TF.,  Sl'iut.  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  pop  corn  ; 
the  most  productive,  and  the  best  for  popping  ? 

Ans. — The  best  pop  corn  for  market  in  New  York  is 
the  rice  corn  ;  next  comes  the  White  Pearl.  These 
sell  for  higher  prices  than  any  ether  because  the 
poppers  who  do  a  large  business  consider  that  they  pop 
better  and  give  a  product  of  better  quality.  For  the 
past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  sell  any  other  variety.  In  fact,  the  pop-corn  market 
has  been  glutted,  and  prices  have  been  very  low  for 
all  varieties.  It  is  poor  policy  for  any  one  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  growing  popcorn  for  market  on  any 
extended  scale.  It  is  a  very  particular  crop  to  handle, 
and  requires  special  facilities.  Besides,  there  are  cer- 
•  tain  localities  where  it  succeeds  better  than  in  others 
and  where,  from  some  condition  of  soil  or  climate, 
better  corn  is  produced.  Much  disappointment  has 
resulted  to  growers  who  have  engaged  in  the  business 
without  suflBcient  knowledge  cf  required  conditions. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  slow  sale  of  pop  corn,  one 
commission  merchant  said  that  he  had  a  mind  to  adver¬ 
tise  that  he  would  receive  no  more  pop  corn. 

Fertilizers  For  Colorado  Potatoes. 

C.  F.  M.,  Orecley,  Colo  — Last  season  I  put  600  pounds 
of  bone  meal  per  acre  on  a  sandy,  clay  soil  for  pota¬ 
toes,  with  the  result  that  but  little  better  crop  was 
raised  than  where  none  was  put  on,  and  not  so  go  jd  as 
where  the  poorest  stable  manure  was  used.  Dues  that 
not  indicate  that  a  fertilizer  should  be  used  that  con¬ 
tained  no  bone  meal?  Are  not  “complete  potato 
fertilizers”  made  un  in  good  part  of  bone  meal  ?  If 
so,  would  it  not  be  better  to  buy  potash  and  nitrogen, 
or  some  fertilizer  containing  but  little  or  no  bone 
meal  ? 

Ans — Bone  meal  contains  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid — neither  of  them  in  an  immediately  soluble  form. 
Because  this  substance  did  not  increase  the  crop  it 
does  not  prove  that  bone  meal  is  of  no  value,  but  rather 
proves  one  of  two  things  :  Your  land  needs  potash,  or 
else  needs  niirogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soluble 
form.  The  potato  fertilizers  contain  a  good  deal  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  dissolved  bene  black  or 
rock.  The  theory  on  which  they  are  made  is  to  put 
together  a  mixture  of  different  materials  like  dissolved 
bone  black,  bone,  fish  and  guano — giving  different 
degrees  of  solubilty.  In  your  case,  of  planting  on  an 
Alfalfa  sod,  we  would  use  potash  and  dissolved  bone 
black  or  rock.  If  on  potatoes  after  potatoes,  we  would 
add,  say,  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  Our 
opinion  is  that  your  soil  needs  potash  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Bees  on  Potatoes  and  Grapes. 

B.  B  ,  Farmingdile,  Ill.—l.  Do  bees  feed  from  the 
blooms  of  potatoes?  2.  It  is  asserted  that  bees  are  a 
benefit  to  the  vineyardist.  As  we  prune  principally  to 
keep  the  vine  from  overbearing,  and,  as  all  varieties 
are  trimmed,  please  state  where  the  benefit  comes  in. 

Ans. — 1.  I  do  not  know.  Potatoes  do  not  blossom 
regularly  in  many  localities.  One  farmer  told  me  he 
thought  the  bees  did  work  on  potato  blossoms.  Bees 
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could  not  be  made  to  work  on  tomato  blossoms  in  tbe 
horticultural  greenhouses  here  last  year ;  other  ob¬ 
servers  report  very  few  or  none  on  blossoms  outdoors. 
As  the  tomato  blossoms  are  so  similar  to  those  of 
potato,  it  would  seem  fair  to  infer  that  the  bees  do  not 
work  on  the  latter  to  any  extent.  Yet  there  are  no 
definite  observations  which  indicate  whether  they  do 
or  do  not.  Our  knowledge  of  the  insect  visitants  of 
our  cultivated  crops  is  very  meager.  2.  It  is  a  very 
common  notion  that  bees  do  not  very  materially  aid 
in  the  fertilization  of  grape  blossoms.  And  yet  there 
are  no  definite  observations,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  prove 
it.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  non-self-fertiiiz- 
able  varieties  must  have  the  help  of  insects.  The  pro¬ 
nounced  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  would  also  indicate 
that  insects  are  desirable  visitants.  The  Cornell  Sta¬ 
tion  intends  making  some  observations  upon  this  point 
the  coming  season.  m  v.  s. 

StrengrtheuinR'  Cow  Manure  ;  Potatoes  With  Fertilizer. 

J.  V.,  Apponaug,  II.  I. — 1.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y. 
advise  using  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda 
when  forking  over  cowyard  manure  ?  Loam,  muck 
and  seaweed  are  under  this  cow  manure,  and  the 
liquids  run  into  it  in  the  open  yard.  I  may  add  horse 
manure  to  start  the  heat.  2.  I  have  a  two-acre  field 
from  whicu  I  grubbed  the  trees  and  bushes  two  years 
since.  In  the  spring  of  1893  it  was  planted  to  fiat 
turnips,  followed  about  June  1  with  field  corn,  with 
about  1,600  pounds  of  fertilizers  for  the  two  crops. 
April  G  and  8,  1893  it  was  planted  to  early  peas  with 
800  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  I  picked  about  $90 
worth  of  peas  besides  having  the  vines  for  fodder. 
About  July  20,  I  plowed  and  replanted  to  White  Rock 
turnips  for  winter  marketing,  using  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  in  the  drill.  In  November,  1  harvested 
360  bushels.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  sandy  loam  with  red, 
loamy  subsoil,  very  level  and  clean,  but  not  accessible 
with  heavy  loads  of  manure  and  therefore  has  never 
had  any.  Would  it  be  safe  to  expect  a  good  paying 
crop  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes  with  fertil¬ 
izers  on’y  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  try  small  melons  or 
some  lighter  crop  like  beans  to  pick  green  ?  I  wish 
to  follow  with  rye  and  clover. 

Ajjg  — 1.  It  is  well  enough  to  use  the  muriate  in  the 
manure,  but  we  would  not  use  the  nitrate  cf  soda 
there.  We  should  hold  that  to  apply  by  itself  in 
spring.  A  quantity  of  ground  bone  cr  dissolved  bone 
black  or  South  Carolina  ro.;k  might  well  be  added  with 
the  muriate.  2.  We  would  have  no  hesitation  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  with  the  fertilizer  alone  and  would  use 
the  crop  that  promises  to  be  the  most  profitable. 

Oats  or  Bariev  to  Nurse  the  Grass. 

U.  B.  L.,  LaceyvllLe,  Ohlo.—l  plowed  down  a  sod 
and  have  taken  two  crops  of  wheat  from  it,  no  other 
crop.  It  was  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover,  but  the 
y  mng  plants  were  killed  by  drought  last  summer. 
Will  it  do  to  put  this  ground  into  oats  or  barky  and 
harrow  in  Timothy  seed  in  Sepiember?  Wnat  does 
TheR  N.-Y.  recommend  ?  How  shall  I  sow  barley? 
What  variety  should  I  use  ?  Is  the  Mansury  barley 
of  the  catalogues  the  right  kind  ? 

Axs.— Certainly  it  will  do  to  put  this  field  to  either 
oats  or  barley.  I  would  plow  it  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring,  follow  the  plow  closely  with  the  roller 
and  harrow  and  get  a  good  first-class  seed  bed  made, 
and  then  sow  oats  or  barley,  and  at  the  same  time 
BOW  Timothy  and  clover  seed  mixed  in  the  following 
proportions  :  four  quarts  of  Mammoth  clover,  four 
quarts  of  Medium  clover  and  four  quarts  of  Timothy 
per  acre.  I  would  sow  two  bushels  of  barley  per  acre 
with  a  grain  drill,  at  the  same  time  app  ying  from 
200  to  300  pounds  of  strictly  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre,  using  in  preference  a  fertilizer  that  is  very  rich 
in  photphoric  acid.  This  fertilizer  will  impro/e  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop,  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  a  catch  of  the  grass  seed  if  the  season  be 
not  tco  unfavorable.  The  Mansury  barley  of  the 
catalogues  is  a  good,  heavy  weight  barley.  We  have 
grown  it  more  or  less  for  several  years,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  it  for  all  purpoies  as  well  as  the  genuine 
pure,  Canada  six  rowed,  and  I  would  advise  the  six- 
rowed  in  preference  to  any  ether  variety.  It  is  a 
good  yielder  and  sells  on  the  market  for  a  tip-top 
price  invariably.  edvvabd  f  dibble. 

Oat  Hay,  Sunflowers,  and  Other  Kansas  Fodder. 

J.  H.,  WMteCity,  Kan. — 1.  Will  oat  hay  fatten  steers, 
and  make  as  much  gain  at  IK  ton  of  hay  per  acre  as 
30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  ?  2.  What  is  the  yield 
per  acre  of  horse  beans  ?  What  is  the  habit  of  growth? 
Would  they  grow  well  in  a  dry  climate  like  this  ? 
Would  they  make  good  ensilage  to  fatten  steers  mixed 
with  tame  sunflowers  or  corn?  3.  Wnat  is  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  opinion  of  Crimson  clover  as  a  fall  pasture  ? 
What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  with  this  object  in  view 
only  ?  Will  it  germinate  readily  ? 

Ass. — 1.  Oat  hay,  yielding  IK  ton  per  acre,  will  not 
equal  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  for  fattening  steers. 
The  oat  hay  would  make  very  good  coarse  fodder,  but 
the  nutrition  it  contains  would  not  equal  a  crop  of 


corn  yielding  at  the  above  rate.  In  the  case  of  the 
corn,  the  f  odder,  as  well  as  the  grain,  should  be  util¬ 
ized.  Cat  and  shock  it  while  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  staik  are  still  green.  Steers  averaging 
1,200  pounds,  in  fair  condition,  when  put  in  the  feed 
lot,  will  requirj  about  two  acres  each  to  put  them  in 
first-class  condition,  and  the  corn  would  go  still  far¬ 
ther  if  each  be  fed  about  two  pounds  of  oil  meil  daily 
during  the  last  100  days  of  the  fattening  period.  2. 
Horse  beans  (Vicia  faba)  are  not  grown  successfully 
in  the  dry  climate  of  K  insas,  and  I  would  not  advise 
tleir  being  planted  except  on  a  sm  ill  scale  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Their  value  for  ensilage  has,  so  f  ir  as  I  am 
aware,  never  been  tested  in  this  country.  Bat,  being 
a  leguminous  plant,  they  will  doubtless  make  a  nutri¬ 
tious  fodder  if  properly  handled.  Their  use  in  ccnn’c- 
tion  with  tame  sunfiowers  is  a  new  idea,  and  conj  !C- 
tures  as  to  the  fattening  capacity  of  such  a  mixture 
must  be  based  wholly  on  our  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  plants.  Sunflowers,  although  a  native  of  Kvnsas, 
have  never  been  considered  to  have  any  agricultural 
value  in  this  country.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  tested  as  a  farm  crop 
They  are  grown  extensively  in  Russia  for  their  seed 
and  the  “  sunflower  cake,”  made  from  the  seed  after 
the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  largely  exported  from 
Russia  as  a  cattle  food.  It  is  used  more  particularly 
in  the  dairies  of  northern  E  aro pe.  W bile  the  sun  flo  wer 
may  prove  to  be  of  value  as  a  firm  crop  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  fact  yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  3,  Crim¬ 
son  clover  has  persistently  been  a  failure  here  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station.  It  does  not  stand  our 
dry,  hot  summers,  and  I  cannot  recommend  it  forKin- 
sas.  According  to  report,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Here  it  does  not 
yield  feed  enough  to  justify  its  culture. 

[I’BOF  1  C,  C.  GE0RGE8ON. 

Clover  Straw;  Feed  Wet  or  Dry. 

M.  C.  R,,  Quincy,  Mich — I  would  like  to  know  the 
difference  in  value  between  wheat  or  oat  straw  and 
clover  straw  after  the  seed  is  taken  out.  Which  will 
give  the  most  milk,  ground  feed  fed  dry  or  wet  ? 

Axs. — It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  feeding  value  of 
clover  straw  or  culm  with  the  feeding  value  of  oat  straw, 
for  ti;e  reason  that  compiratively  few  analyses  of 
clover  straw  have  been  made  and  because  it  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  varies  greatly  in  its  feeding  value  ;  one  or  two 
analyses  may  not  give  a  true  value  of  the  product  in 
question.  Not  only  would  the  fodder  analysis  va'y 
greatly,  but  its  feediag  value  would  also  be  more  vari¬ 
able  thin  the  analysis.  I  flad  iu  Soewart’s  Minual  of 
Feeding  a  table  which  gives  the  digestible  constitu¬ 
ents  of  clover  straw  to  be  :  albuminoids,  4  2  per  cent ; 
carbohydrates  and  fiber,  23.05  per  cent ;  fats.  1  per 
cent.  Oat  straw  contains,  of  albuminoids,  14  per 
cent ;  carbohydrates  and  fiber,  40  01  per  cent ;  fat,  .06 
per  cent.  Applying  to  these  ana  yses  the  prices  that 
were  determined  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Connec’.ieut 
Experiment  Siation  to  fairly  represent  the  value  of 
these  constituents  in  our  market,  we  find  that  the  oat 
straw  is  a  little  more  valuable  than  the  clover  straw  ; 
bearing  the  relation  to  each  other  as  seven  to  eight.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  computation  will  give  the 
exact  feeding  value  of  either  of  its  pfoduets,  but  at 
present  it  is  the  best  means  that  we  hive  at  hand  for 
determining  these  values  aside  from  actually  feeding 
them  to  animals. 

It  is  generally  understood  by  feeders  that  dry  food 
to  cattle  is  better  digested  than  wet  food  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  food  when  fed  dry  is  better  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  mixed  with  the  saliva  in  the  mouth.  As  diges¬ 
tion  really  commences  at  this  point,  this  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  complete  digestion  ;  so  we  ex  oect  better 
results  as  a  rule  from  feeding  the  grain  ration  dry. 

GEORGE  0  WATSOX. 

Bark  for  Fertilizer  ;  Tomato  Bliffht. 

N.  A  E  ,  The  Dalles,  Ore  — 1.  I  can  get  bark,  such  as 
pine,  fir  and  oak,  two  years  old,  for  hauling  it.  It  is 
nearby;  would  it  be  worth  while  ?  2.  Wnat  can  I  do 
for  my  potatoes?  L  ist  year  they  died  from  blight, 
and  what  did  not  die  had  the  rot. 

Axs  — 1.  We  would  not  use  the  bark  direct.  The 
acid  in  it  should  first  be  neutralized.  If  the  bark  be 
fine  and  well  rotted,  it  could  be  used  in  the  stable  for 
bedning  or  absorbent.  A  go:d  plan  would  be  to  put 
it  on  the  m  mure  pile,  using  plaster  or  kiinit  with  it 
and  mixing  well  with  the  manure.  2  Read  the  article 
by  Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted  on  page  7i9  of  last  year’s 
R.  N.-Y. 

To  Keep  Moths  From  Wool. 

C.  W.  H.,  Susquehanna  Depot,  Pa  — How  can  I  store 
my  wool  so  that  it  will  take  no  harm,  from  moths  or 
otherwise,  for  two  or  three  years? 

Axs  —If  the  wool  be  stored  in  the  unwashed  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  insects  will  disturb  it.  I 
have  inquired  of  several  wool  growers  who  have  thus 
stored  their  product,  and  none  had  any  trouble  except 
in  one  or  two  in  >tances  when  bumblebees  made  their 
nests  in  it.  I  kno  w  of  nothing  that  could  be  put  into 
the  wool  that  would  surely  protect  it  from  the  attacks 


of  insects.  If  the  amount  to  be  stored  is  small,  it 
would  be  practicable  and  effectual  to  put  it  in  paper 
sacks.  If  the  wool  were  stored  in  a  large  box  cr  bin 
which  could  be  made  nearly  air-tight,  it  could  be  kept 
free  from  all  animal  life  by  treating  it  from  time  to 
time  (when  there  were  any  inlications  that  anything 
was  at  woik  in  it)  with  carbon  bisulphide,  as  I  recom¬ 
mended  for  grain  insects  in  The  R  N.-Y.  *or  July  22, 
1893,  page  493.  One  pound  of  the  liquid  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  ton  of  wool.  m.  v.  s. 

An  Apple  Disease  That  Beats  Us. 

B.  B.,  New  Russia,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  young  orchard 
that  is  the  picture  of  health,  and  vigorous,  but  the 
fruit  is  worthless.  Just  before  ripening,  dark  colored 
spots  appear  in  the  fiesh  ;  the  apples  drop  and  decay 
from  the  inside.  The  fiesh  of  the  apples  does  not  seem 
to  be  firm,  but  loose  and  spengy,  although  of  good 
size.  The  Fameuse  seem  to  be  the  most  affected.  The 
soil  is  a  light,  warm  loam.  What  treatment  would  be 
the  best  to  overcome  the  diffi  julty  ? 

Axs. — I  do  not  know  what  this  trouble  is,  It  is 
evidently  not  apple  scab,  nor  the  ripe-rot  disease.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  the  diseased  apples.  It  may 
be  the  water-core  disease,  for  which,  however,  no 
remedy  is  known.  L.  H.  b. 

What  Ails  the  Peach  Trees  P 
F.  C  ,  Lewiston,  III. — Wnat  is  the  matter  with  peach 
trees  set  last  spring,  the  bodies  of  which  are  very 
nearly  covered  witi  a  white-looking  wax  that  has 
oozed  out  of  the  bark?  They  are  about  three  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  of  the  trunks  are  covered.  What 
ia  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  if  any  ? 

Axs. — It  is  imnossible  to  answer  this  question.  I  at 
first  thought  that  the  “  waxy  substance  ”  may  have 
been  woolly  aphis ;  but  it  is  more  probably  a  tree 
gum,  which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  because  of  some  in- 
ju’y  to  it.  Very  likely  the  trees  were  injured  by  the 
preceding  winter ;  or  the  bodies  may  possibly  have 
been  attacked  by  the  tree-borer.  l.  h.  b. 

What  Happened  to  the  Tomato  P 
D.  M.  B,,  Wooster,  0. — In  the  spring  of  1893,  we 
raised  tomato  plants  from  choice  seed  of  our  own  rais¬ 
ing.  The  plants  grew  nicely  and  blossomed  well,  but 
when  the  fruit  ripened,  three-fourths  of  the  plants 
bore  a  smill,  yellow  tomato,  while  tue  seed  was  from 
large,  red  ones.  Wnere  did  the  little,  yellow  tomatoes 
come  from  ? 

Axs  — One  of  two  things  happened  :  either  the  seed 
of  the  small  yellow  was  sown,  or  the  fruit  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  was  crossed  with  the  small,  yello  ?v  variety 
growing  near  by. 

Kubblng:  the  Melon  Crops  in. 

J.  M,  Sm'thlaud,  lad. — Can  I  grow  two  crops  of 
watermelons  on  tne  same  land  witiout  any  fertilizer? 

I  sold  last  year  something  over  $700  worth  of  melons 
from  4  acres  and  39  rods 

Axs. — Now  you  ask  us  too  much.  Never  having  seen 
the  soil,  we  cannot  tell  anything  about  it.  As  a  ‘‘guess,” 
we  would  say.  *•  no,  we  don't  believe  yoi  can.” 

Wanted,  a  Waterproof  Board  Koof. 

R  M  ,  Smlthfleld,  Ky. — I  have  a  rough-board  roof  on 
my  tobacco  barn.  Will  the  com  non  peroxide  of  iron 
do,  or  is  there  something  better  to  make  it  water¬ 
proof  ? 

Axs. — It  is  difficult  to  make  a  board  roof  watertight. 
Bat  if  the  pitch  on  it  be  at  least  oue-half,  covering  it 
with  a  coat  or  two  of  the  iron  oxide  paint  mlgnt  pre¬ 
vent  the  leaking.  It  is  the  roughness  of  the  boards 
by  which  the  water  is  diverted  from  a  direct  down¬ 
ward  flow  to  a  sidewise  scattering,  so  that  it  runs  in 
at  the  joints  that  causes  such  a  roof  to  leak.  It  is  a 
poor  roof  at  the  best,  and  never  will  be  satisfactory. 
The  most  satisfactory  roof  is  one  male  of  shingles 
dipped  in  crude  petroleum,  which  is  a  very  cheap  pro¬ 
cess,  and  not  oa  y  makes  them  turn  the  water  per¬ 
fectly,  but  adds  to  the  durability  of  the  roof. 

Ashes  from  a  Garbag-e  Crematory. 

W.  M,  A.,  Todm)rden,  Oat. — I  can  get  ashes  for  the 
sifting  and  hauling  two  miles,  from  a  crematory 
where  the  city  garbage  of  Toronto  is  burned.  Would 
they  be  worth  hauling  for  a  very  light,  sandy  soil  ? 
Would  they  be  good  on  an  orchara  ? 

Ax’S, — We  would  certainly  use  the  ashes.  We  have 
no  analysis  of  the  ash  from  garbage,  but  would  esti¬ 
mate  them  as  nearly  equal  to  wood  ashes.  We 
consider  them  most  valuable  on  grass,  grain  and 
orchards. 

MISCELLANfiOUS. 

Nitrate  on  Cabbages  — A.  S  ,  St.  J ohn,  N.  B. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  water  in 
applying  to  cabbage.  Scatter  it  around  the  plant — 
not  nearer  than  four  inenes — and  work'  it  into  the 
soil  with  hoe  or  cultivator. 

Seeds  of  Evergreens. — W.  H.  C.,  Sumner,  la. — The 
best  way  to  treat  evergreens  and  deciduous  tree  seeds 
is  tersely  given  in  Tho-burn’s  catalogue,  page  63  Bai¬ 
ley’s  Nursery  Bock,  300  pages,  which  we  supply  in 
paper  for  50  cents,  clotn  $1,  treats  tne  subject  exnaus- 
tively.  The  Rural  rarely  allows  a  year  to  pass  that 
it  does  not  at  one  time  or  another  give  due  attention 
to  the  subject. 
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Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  be  addressed 
to  Ruralisms. 

It  is  over  six  years  ago  that  we  ref- 
ceived  a  vine  of  the  Alice  grape  from 
Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Clintondale,  N.  Y.  It 
fruited  the  next  year,  and  we  found  the 
berry  to  be  superior  to  the  Catawba,  with 
a  thicker  skin  and  less  astringency  about 
the  skin.  It  seems  to  be  a  most  promis¬ 
ing  new  red  grape.  What  has  become  of 
it,  Mr.  Gunn  ? 

There  are  at  least  three  Alice  grapes, 
all  of  them  pronounced  “promising” 
some  years  ago,  and  yet  not  one  has  been 
introduced. 

It  is  with  something  of  a  melancholy 
interest  that  we  look  over  the  grapes 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the 
past  decade.  Many  of  them  when  sent 
made  us  feel,  if  we  confided  at  all  in  the 
originators’  statements  and  hopes,  that 
we  were  entering  an  era  of  perfect  grapes; 
that  the  Cjncord,  Delaware,  Catawba, 
etc.,  would  soon  be  of  the  past— forgot¬ 
ten  and  despised.  But  we  have  them  still, 
alas,  and  are  likely  to  bear  them  in  mem¬ 
ory  for  years  to  come.  As  we  recall 
tbem,  aided  by  a  few  records  at  hand, 
the  following  are  among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  failures:  Florence.  Eldorado,  (Rick¬ 
etts),  Lidy  Washingtan  (Rieketis),  Car- 
lotta,  Rockingham,  Augusta,  Lexington 
(Miner),  Highland,  Newburgh,  Qaassaic 
(R  cketts).  Telegraph  or  Christine,  Early 
Victor,  Grein’s Golden,  Elvira  (Rommel), 
Downing  iRicketts),  Reliance  (Ricketts 
240),  Poughkeepsie  Red  (Caywcod),  Am¬ 
ber,  Faith,  Pearl,  Transparent  (Rommel), 
Dempsey,  Owasso,  Jessica,  Oberon,  Em¬ 
pire  State,  Early  Dawn,  Henry,  Braendly, 
Alphonso,  Albert,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder, 
Edward,  Bertha,  Ursula,  Marie  Louise, 
Emma,  Barbara,  F.  H.  Huber,  Catharina, 
several  seedlings  of  Eumelan,  Woodruff 
Red,  Cayuga,  Roenbeck. 

No  doubt  that  a  careful  going  over  our 
records  and  the  vines  still  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  25  other  fail¬ 
ures  might  be  added.  Such  records  show 
that  where  one  election  occurs  among 
new  grape  candidates,  at  least  100  will 
be  defeated. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer  in  his  new  straw¬ 
berry  catalogue  mentions  the  Beverly 
as  the  same  as  Miner’s  Prolific  of  which 
it  is  a  seedling  according  to  the  origin¬ 
ator,  Mr.  B.  F.  Smith,  of  Beverly,  Mass. 
Mr.  Smith  writes  that  Mr.  Dwyer  is 
wrong.  A  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
set  ;s  Horticultural  Society  saw  both  the 
Miner  and  Beverly  grown  side  by  side 
and  they  were  carefully  compared  and 
the  decision  arrived  at  that  they  were 
different.  Later  the  Beverly  was  awarded 
the  silver  medal  as  the  best  new  seed¬ 
ling.  J.  H.  Hale,  Matthew  Crawford  and 
other  experts  pronounce  them  different. 
Plants  of  the  Beverly  were  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  September  of  1891. 
Our  notes,  the  only  ones  we  can  find,  J  une 
10, 1892,  say:  “Berries  average  large,  dark 
crimson,  excellent  quality,  rose  flesh, 
somewhat  irregular  in  shape.”  That  we 
have  no  further  notes  indicates  that  the 
Beverly  was  not  at  home  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  We  have  not  grown  the  Miner 
in  years,  so  that  no  comparison  could  be 
made. 

In  most  of  the  catalogues  of  this  year 
we  find  an  illustration  and  description 
of  “  the  new  hibiscus  Crimson  Eye.”  It 
is  our  belief  that  this  is  merely  the 
Swamp  Rose  Mallow  conspicuous  every 
summer  in  our  braek’sh  swamps — Hibis¬ 
cus  moscheutos.  This  ought  to  be  stated. 
Possibly  we  are  off  the  track,  but  we  do 
not  believe  it.  It  is  an  excellent  plant, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden, 
but  not  as  a  novelty  without  a  botanical 
name. 

Our  prolific  and  thoughtful  friend,  F. 
K.  Phoenix,  propounds  several  inquiries 


though,  we  beg  to  submit,  several  of 
them  have  already  been  discussed  in  our 
columns.  Here  they  are  : 

1.  Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  say  enough  about 
liming  land  ? 

2.  What  colored  gooseberry  sells  best? 

3.  Do  hairy  gooseberries  sell  as  well  as 
smooth  ? 

4.  Does  it  pay  to  grow  beans  or  pota¬ 
toes  in  nursery  row  gaps  ? 

5.  Are  melons  profitably  planted  and 
grown  on  strawberry  beds  after  fruit¬ 
ing? 

6  Why  not  cultivate  more  anti-shying 
sense  into  horses  and  their  get  ? 

7.  How  many  criminals,  tramps,  pau¬ 
pers,  idlers,  sots  and  bums  is  a  good, 
sober  worker  worth  as  a  customer  and 
consumer?  In  our  search  for  better 
markets  and  prices  for  farm  and  factory 
produce,  is  not  the  above  query  most 
pitifully  overlooked  by  our  farm  papers 
and  institutes  ? 

If  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  last 
question  (No.  7)  before  your  readers, 
please  put  it  in  your  advertising  columns 
in  most  prominent  place  and  head  it : 

TO  IMPROVE  HOME  MARKETS 

and  send  me  the  bill  therefor. 

Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Phoenix.  We 
shall  never  tire  of  propounding  and  dis¬ 
cussing  such  questions. 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


In  wTlttnK  to  advertlserB,  please  always  mention 
Th>  Rcbal  Nbw-Tokkeb. 


Shooting  Pains 

All  over  my  body  and 
swelling  of  my  limbs  have 
caused  me  great  sullerlni;. 
In  the  spring  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  and  ate 
hardly  enough  to  keep  me 
\  alive.  1  have  been  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
the  swelling  has  sub¬ 
sided,  the  shooting  palxu 
are  gone,  I  have  good  ap¬ 
petite,'  am  better  every 
‘  way."  Mas.  A.  Q.  Okax. 
4  Hewaaa  St,  So.  Boston.  Hood’s  Cures 

Hood’s  Fills  eore  Slok  HeadMha.  ss* 


Entirely  of  Steel.  No  Castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement 
on  the  market.  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  High  Sf..  DeKalb.  III. 


,R0B1N50N  tenge:  MACHINI 


CYCLONE  VISABLE 
CABLE  WIRE  FENCE. 

There  Is  money  In  It  for 
you.  WANTED  1000 
Asects  to  handle  this  fence 
Also  Slat  fence  mschlnes. 
LANE  BROS.,  Box  5. 

Holly.  Mich. 


Farmers  lora  Produce 

To  F.  I.  8AOB  A  SON,  183  Kesde  St.,  N.  Y., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  CotmTBY  PBonuoi,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Spectolties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference;  Dan’s  oi  Bradsireet  s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


A  Ruddy  Glow 

on  cheek 
and  brow 
is  evidence 
that  the 
body  is 
getting  proper  nourishment. 
When  this  glow  of  health  is 
absent  assimilation  is  wrong, 
and  health  is  letting  down. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

taken  immediately  arrests 
waste,  regardless  of  the 
cause.  Consumption  must 
yield  to  treatment  that  stops 
waste  and  builds  flesh  anew. 
Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Rcott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


PURE  WATER  ONLY  FROM 


It  Is  stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  Iron 
pipe.  For  panicuiars  addrets 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IltON  CO,, 
Llitle  Ferry,  N.  .1. 


1-iTJ.d.son 


Order  Early.  R.  H 


'Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

Fa.'it  Fine.  No  more  of  horpo 
Kii.-itching,  cart  steering,  and  tniin 
'  plingdown  crops.  No  more  liold- 
ingplows  with  arms  and  legs  ail 
day.  lialfthe  lata.r.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes, corn,  cotton,  tnick, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  15.  Terry 
feays  ‘  Perfect'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
"Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 


New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  CFerlUlzer 
Drills,  etc. 


FENCING 


WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE, 


^  POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Gardeia,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Pneesdown.  Freight  paid.  Catat’g.free. 
McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. 


“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 


Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 

Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  830.  Great  Induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 

N.  TYPEWEITEB  CO..  611  faslMgton  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


llirr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
flrt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

(in  Rn  BuTthe  Oxford  Improved  8IN’QER  Sow* 
^IU*0U  lag  Machine,  with  a  complete  set  of  at* 
tachmenti  and  guaranteed  for  10  pear*  Shipped  any* 
where  on  SO  tfape*  trial.  Ab  money  required  m  ad^ 
vanee.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
But  from  factory,  save  dealers*  and  aeents*  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATAwGUE. 

Oxford  Hfg.  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  HI 


PIiAST 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 


AM)  THE  MONEY  COMKS. 

They  are  the  Host  because  north¬ 
ern  grown,  pure,  vigorous.  Free¬ 
mans,  Polaris,  Puritans,  Sunrise, 
Early  Rose,  Victor  Ro.se,  Brown¬ 
ell’s  Winners,  Prizetakers,  Rusk, 

R. N.Y.  No. 2,  Am  Wonder,  Cham¬ 
pions,  CUy  Rose,  Troy  Seedllnc^, 
and  all  standard  kinds  at  hard- 
times  prices.  Illustrated  Farm 
Seed  Catalogue  free. 

EI^AVAIIU  V,  DIIiHLK, 

Iloiieoye  Falls, 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  BulDs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  The  R.  N.-Y 

WM.  C.  HECKERT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


P 


I  ■  MWQ  Strawberry, 

LAI1  I  O  Blackberry, 

Currants,  Gooseberry, 
Asparagus,  Grapis. 


T 


REESX'.: 

Peach, Chestnut 
Walnut.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 


J.  S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  X.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES  ISL 

Old  and  New  Varieties  Wsrran'ed  extra  strong. 
NUNE  CUKAPEIl  Send  for  CaiHl  giie 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  Norm  Co  llns,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


f’lants  a  sceclalty. 
ImuiOr se  stock  of 
all  gooa  varieties. 


A  COMPLETE  GARDEN 

for  60  cent**.  12  pkt  of  seed  of  12  distinct  varieties 
of  hardr  flowers,  wiin  insirucilonB  now  lo  gi<  w  Ail 
for  60  cents  postpaid.  s-lEBr*  EclIT  &  VV/»DLEV. 

No.  loo  I'lfih  Avenue,  New  York. 


FREE 


six  new  Strawberry  Plants,  and  our  1894 
Illustrated  ('atalogue.  by  addressing 

N’URSKKY  CO.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


MARSHALL 


Latest  Noveitv  for  1894. 
Maanincent  Irult.  Largest 
and  nnesi  ever  grown.  14 
a. T gi  A  tun  tf-  n  S'.  \M  tieiries  n-l  a  on&rt.  Took 

STRfi  WRf  RRY  frem 

O  I  nnTVIlunni  mbhs.  h,  n.  Society,  Bos¬ 
ton,  In  189’,  and  again  In  isiill.  Deep  red.  so  la.  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  Flower  perltct.  $l.fcU  per  2.  tlti.Slper 
ItO,  Dostuald.  Priced  Catab  gue  of  ytrawneirles  and 
all  Decorative  Uardv  P, at  is.  Shrubs  acd  Tieea  at 
low  rate-,  sent  free.  Laigest  ck.  15  M.  WATSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  l*l) mouth.  Mass. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  “Purity, Vitality  and  Perfection  of  Grain:  Both 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED.” 

The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CLOSEST  PRICKS.  SAMPLES  FREE. 


WHITE  8CH0NEN  OATS. 

The  White  Schonen  have  been  tested  with  40  varie¬ 
ties  at  Ine  Wls.  Experiment  Sla'lon.  Prol.  W.  A. 
IJenrv  says  ot  iiiem:  (sor  productiveness,  siitf  straw 
and  tMn  null,  me  WoHe  Schonen  stand  at  the  bead 
of  the  list).  Also  Thorouglibred  Seed  Com, 
Albert’s  Jriiproved  Yellow  J>ent,  Vauder- 
hooPs  White  Ivory  Ueut.  California  Yellow 
lieut  and  otners.  Prices  very  reasonable,  write  for 
circulars.  Address  J.  L.  AL.iie.KT,  Freedom,  111. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON.  Providence,  R.  I. 


SEIED 


ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES, 
$2  60  per  barrel  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  and  otners.  Write  f.,r  free  Catalogue 
of  seventy  varieties.  _  _ 

POTATOES 


AGENTS  CoTnI 


Money  selling  Beverid ge’s  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cooker.  Latest  and 
best  cooking  utensil  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  Sells  at  sight.  One  Agent 
sold  over  1700  in  one  town. 
One  sample  Cooker  free  to 
good  agents.  Advertising  matter 
furnished.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  W.  E.  BEVERIDGE, 
BALTIMORE,  Md. 


C 


Jackson  Northern  Grown  Seed 
rUlMIUCO  J’olatoes,  2,611  buehels.  16  va¬ 
rieties.  Prices  low.  EstaollbUscl  1890.  (  1  cuiar  tree. 
Write  for  It.  C.  H.  JACK&oN,  Miiton,  Vt. 


POTATOES. 

Northern  -  grown  Potatoes  best  to 
plant.  Gel  your  Seed  of  G- B.  PICKER¬ 
ING  Si  CO.,  Growers  and  Dealers  In 
Potatoes  for  Seed,  Flsners,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y’. 


'ACME"'  PULVERIZING  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  »”Leveler 

TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 
AGENTS  -L  Harrow  is  needed. 

WANTED.  Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  thesame  time  curved 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
EARTH— sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
drag— eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  tree  on  board  at  distributing  pointa. 
QPMT  HM  TRT&T  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned 
OliiiX  vH  irVi/iJj  at  my  expente  i  t  not  satisfactory. 

DDANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mtr„  2'I'o"#o.°c2n^i  h'CT: 


Variety 


of  sizes 


suitable 


MBNTION  THIS  FAPBR. 


ELLIOrS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dalrrmen  or  others  who  will  tiso  It,  w®  will  send  half  a  ream.  8x11,  free,  if  they  will  ■  B  •  ■■■  I 
forward  80  oents  to  iMur  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  KT.T.TOT  A  CO.,  Paper  Manofactnrera,  Pliiladelphla,  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


io3l 


Rurallsms— CoTitintied.  for  the  same  price  asked  for  the  species. 

We  would  be  glad  to  influence  those  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  proof  that  it  is  “as 
of  our  readers  who  have  occasion  to  use  common  as  the  green  form,”  but  it  is 
insecticides  to  try  the  Leggett  powder  vroot  that  it  is  propagated  in  this  conn- 
gun,  first  brought  to  public  attention  try  and  that,  too,  at  a  comparatively  low 

through  these  columns  after  it  had  been  pnce.  Abstracts 

thoroughly  tried  at  the  Rural  grounds. 

If  not  perfection  in  its  way,  it  is  alto-  - Wake  McAelister  :  “  The  sons  of 

gether  and  in  every  way  superior  to  all  multi-millionaires  are  sometimes  not 

other  devices  for  economically  distrib-  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  extra- 
uting  Paris-green,  London-purple,  helle-  ordinary  balance  of  mind  and  discrimi- 
bore,  buhach  or  any  other  dry  insecticide,  uating  judgment, 

A  CORKESPOXDENT  of  our  esteemed  con-  h(EW  York  Herald  .  From  the  be- 
temporary,  the  New  England  Farmer,  jrinning  of  time  until  the  close  of  this 
gives  the  credit  of  having  produced  that  Nineteenth  century  the  world  has  been 
singular  novelty,  the  Peach  tomato,  by  almost  exclusively  a  man’s  world, 
hybridization  to  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-  “The  preposterous  statement  that  a 
Y.  In  so  far  as  is  known  the  Peach  orig-  ^^voman  is  more  guilty  than  a  man  for 
inated  as  a  “sport”  many  years  ago.  We  same  act  is  slowly  slinking  away 

originated  the  Terra  Cotta  tomato,  which  from  the  criticisms  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  variety  contemptible  statement,  which  can  be 
known  t<j-day  by  crossing  the  ordinary  maintained  by  brute  force,  but  not  by 
kinds  with  the  Peach.  fair  argument.” 

Cucumbers  about  five  inches  long  are  “  Humiliating  as  the  confession  is,  it 
now  selling  freely  in  the  uptown  gro-  jg  true  that  the  average  woman  is  purer 
ceries  at  15  cents  each.  Tomatoes,  the  average  man.  The  change  that 

small,  ill-shapen  and  pale,  sell  for  20  la  needed,  therefore,  is  a  change  of  stan¬ 
ce  nts  a  quart.  dard.  We  must  abolish  the  standard 

Under  Ruralisms  of  January  6  we  which  men  have  set  for  themselves  and 
quoted  from  a  writer  in  American  Gar-  substitute  the  standard  which  men  have 
dening  who  stated  that  the  variegated  set  for  women.  Not  less  purity  for 
form  of  the  Maiden-hair  tree  (Ginkgo  women  should  be  the  rule,  but  more 
biloba  or  Salisburia  adiantifolia)  is  a  purity  for  men.” 

variety  “of  great  beauty,  but  it  is  scarce,  ..  ^hkre  is  nothing  in  this  world  as  ad- 
the  only  specimens  which  I  have  seen  ^ 

being  imported.  .  .  ,  a  a^"®  white,  and  there  is  no  reason 

Ruralisms  added  :  “As  the  female  and 

male  fiowers  are  borne  on  different  ,,,,  n.  -uj.  i 

luoxo  iiuwcio  axo  Icads  her  to  the  altar  a  heart  and 

plants,  the  sexes  must  be  planted  to-  i  ..  i _ _ » 

^  life  that  are  lust  as  white  as  her  own.” 

gether,  or  not  very  far  apart. 

To  the  above  the  writer  in  American  - Edward  Everett  Hale;  “Never 

Gardening  replies  as  follows :  “O’-'  of  trouble  at  a 

,  time.  Some  people  bear  three  kinds — 

Tub  Rural  New-Yokkeu  In  revlewltiK  my  notes  T  ■,  n  at.  i.  j 

on  the  Maiden-hair  tree  (Ginkgo  biloba)  says  the  all  they  have  had,  all  they  havenow,  and 
sexes  must  be  planted  together,  or  not  very  far  apart,  they  expect  to  have.  ” 

BO  that  the  trees  will  produce  the  edible  nuts.  To 

show  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  plant  the  se-xes  side  - JOHN  FOTTLER,  Jr.  !  “There  is  no 

by  side,  we  have  a  pretty  fair  sized  female  specimen  j^gHce  or  reason  in  continuing  this  free 

In  the  botanic  garden  at  Washington  whlcn  annually  a  j  i.  • 

produces  a  fair  crop  of  seed;  this  tree  Is  consider-  Government  Seed  busmess.  Other  neces- 
ably  over  KO  yards  distant  Irom  the  nearest  male  saries  of  life  should  as  properly  be  dlS- 
tree,  with  several  large  specimens  of  other  trees  and  tributed  to  the  people  free  of  COSt.” 
two  good  sized  buildings  Intervening.  The  next 

nearest  male  Is  several  blocks  aw'ay.  The  books  say  - The  OutLOOK  !  “  Capital  and  Labor  : 

the  nuts  are  edlble-to  the  Japanese  I  ha^  no  Siamese  twins;  if  yOU 

doubt  of  It,  and  1  guess  an  American  could  be  got  to  _  -ii  >  + 

swallow  one  providing  there  was  no  other  food  In  pinch  One,  the  other  will  sing  out  ; 
sight.  The  coveritg  surrounding  the  nuts  has  the  _  ,  ,  when  either  of  them  fetches  the 
most  Offensive  odor  Imaginable.  The  variegated  ^  himself  down.” 

variety.  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  contrary,  notwlthstand- 

Ing,  Is  not  common  and  I  do  not  think  It  ever  will  be.  _  .irm.  _ 

It  does  not  possess  sufficient  attractiveness  to  the  - -GARDEN  AND  FOREST  :  “The  proper 

ordinary  arboriculturist  to  become  popular.  The  region  for  station  effort  lies  beyond  the 
fact  of  It  being  offered  by  an  American  nurseryman  which  can  be  effectively  worked  by 

at  the  same  price  as  the  species  Is  no  proof  of  its  - 

being  as  common  as  the  green  one.  G.  w.  Oliver.  ordinary  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Washington.  ,,  'rU'tTT.vAv  If  n.  dnu.trine 


The 

sower  has  no 
.second  chance.  If 
/  you  would  at  flr.st  sue-  \ 
ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with 


FERRY’S 

SEEDS. 


Stahl’s 
Double  Act inc 
Excelsior  Spray- 
I  ing  Outfits  prevent  NyMn 
Loaf  Blight  4  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^M 
yield  of  all  Fruit  and^!^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circvlart/ret. 

WM.STAHL.QuincyM 


Ferry’s  Seed  Aiiiiital  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance 
y  of  the  latest  farming  knowl-  j 
\  edge.  Kvery  planter  should  /t 
have  it.  Sent  free.  ///. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  ///A 

^ 


BOar  Oarfleld  Knansack,  ’ 
-  P Double  Empire,  I’crfee-* 

k  H  tlon,  snd  Little  Gem, load  all 

B  H  H  ~others.  Tbs  bsst  is  always  «heapsst,i 
■  ■  ^adthes*  nrOT  I>rasswsrkla«;parts,l 

W  ^  ABK  THK  DkW  I  sC  AntsMatfs  stfrrscs,; 
g  Masks  aai  ksary  asss.  Ksssambsr  ths  0«Hlsl4  la, 
kaawsuk  that  Is  ssasSTsd  ts  flt  thskask.  Writs  fsr  spa. 
M-list  aad  bsok  sf  lastnstlsBS.  Ws  san  savt  ysa  msasf.{ 
VOKCX  FVmr  CO.,  lit  Irtstal  Avs.,  LOCXPOBT.  X.ts  | 


Ulnnl-o  of  all  varieties.  1,000,(X10 
r  12.I11S  Strawberry  Pi  ts.  1,000.000 
R  a  8  p  b  e  rry.  Blackberry, 
—and—  orapes.  Currants  and  Veg- 
Tf  i  n  AC  eianle  Plants.  The  largest 
V  1 11  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees 
In  the  country.  r2-page  Catalogue 
with  descriptions  fret. 

T.  J.  DWYJKK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


□E'roo  to  I*«h.nxi.ox*)Si« 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  and  ask  for  a  sample  of  our 

IOWA  GOLD  MINE  CORN 

In  addition  to  a  sainiile  of  the  handsomest  corn 
in  the  world,  we  will  send  you  a  iieautiful, 
illustrated  catalogue,  all  free  of  charge  if  you 
meutiou  this  iiaiKjr  when  you  write.  Address, 


125,000  PEACH  TREES. 

100,000  Apple  Trees. 
66,000  Pear  Trees. 
37,000  1*1 II  111  Trees. 

Cherry,  Quince,  Nuts,  Grapes,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.,  in  quantities. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Seeds,  etc.,  in  un¬ 
counted  numbers. 

Elegant  168  page  Catalog,  FREE. 
Send  for  it  Before  Buying. 

Everything  of  the  very  best  for  Or¬ 
chard,  vineyard,  Lawn  and  Garden. 
40th  Year,  1000  Acres, 28  Greenhouses. 

Sforrs&  Harrison  Co., 

Painesviile,  Ohio.  Boxi39 


IOWA  SEED  CO 


GRAPE  VINES 

■  ■■  ■  ■  ■■  All  best  varieties.  Hig! 


est  Grading.  Hmall  Fruit ».  Introducer  of  unrivaiTeti 
new  lied  Jacket  tiooseberry  A  Kay  Curriint. 
Oaialogue /r««.  Gco.St.Josscly  n,  Kredoiila,N.  Y , 


“  O  WABBANTED.  Q 

■jBest  in  the  World. 

By  mall,  postage  paid, 
Ml  cent  a  package  and  up. 
j^Qrand  lot  of  EXTRAS  given 
with  every  order.  Prettiest 
M  and  only  free  Catalogue  In 
the  world  with  pictures  of 
Kali  varieties.  Send  yours 
^ixnd  neighbors’  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

™BOCKFORD.  -  ILLINOIS. 


TRPF^™’; 

I  rVEi  Eu  WVIIORO.KS' 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  other  Trees  for  Spring 
Planting,  standard  varieties  ;  the  new  Nlon- 
arch  Pitlin.  IJoiirgeat  Quince,  best  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  as  thrifty  as  an  apple  tree,  of  finest 
quality,  keeps  till  February.  Japan  Plums, 
Crosby  Peach,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  with  full  descriptions,  F'ree. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Handsome  new 


Fruit  and  Ornamental*  ^nrinir  kihiiiiiiu  — — 

Grapes.  Shrubs,  Roses,  forOpilllg  ri(lllllll5i  160  pase 

Aivarded  Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Catalogue  AVee. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JERRARD’S  HORTHERN  SEEDS 


iToduce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

aCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


S'A  T  TPON  our  acres  of  nursery  we  have  every  class  of  hardyTrees  and  Plants ;  Fruit,  Orna. 
(iFv  U  mental.  Nut  and  Flowering.  Mary  and  Henry  \Var<l  IJer^cher  Strawberries  and 
A  ^  Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry  are  among  the  most  valuable  novelties.  In  our  catalogues  named. 

below  ( which  are  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  published  by  any  nursery 
bs#  establishment  in  the  world)  all  are  accurately  described  and  offered,  at  one-half  the 
price  of  tree  agents. 

)vj]  LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  tells  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
U*  j  defects;  how  to  plant,  prune.cultivate,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Severalcolored  plates.  Priceioc. 
®  LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS  is  au  hori- 
tative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illustration.  Gives 
'UjH  points  and  plans  for  ornamental  planting.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  15  cents. 

1^3  Established  40  years.  \Ve  successfully  ship  toall  parts  of  the  World. 

I  All  who  order  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  paper  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  Seeds  yree. 


Ilf  writing  to  advtrtlsari  plosM  always  mantlon 
Thi  Rural. 


On  the  farm  used  to  mean  fifteen  long  hours. 
Now-a-days,  with  the  PLANET  JR.  Labor  Saving  ' 
Farm  Tools,  a  farmer  can  do  as  much  work  in  less 
than  half  the  time,  and  do  it  better — have  plenty 
of  time  left  for  other  tilings.  The  PLANET  JR.  Book 
for  1894  tells  you  just  how  it’s  done.  It  places  you 
20  years  in  advance  of  old-time  methods.  Tells 
you  the  secret  by  which  others  have  become  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  you  are  working  for  profit,  you  can’t 
afford  to  do  without  this  book.  We  send  it  free.  a 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philada.  ^ 


HULBERT  BROS.  &  CO., 

26  West  23d  Street,  .  .  New  York. 
The  Standard  since  1857. 

^  Send  for  Handsome  Catalogue  (free)  ^ 
or  get  one  from  your 
Dealer. 


REVOLVERS 


BER  R  Y-KOX  machine —  For  putting  up  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basketmaterlal.  caves 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  nom  nal  Don’t 
Jail  to  send  for  our  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN.^SPKCIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Address  all  business  oommunloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NKW-TOBKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
ofiBoe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 
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The  dangerous  Russian  thistle  might  perhaps  be 
held  in  check  if  all  land  owners  would  coSperate  and 
each  destroy  the  weeds  on  his  own  land.  But  if  the 
weeds  were  permitted  to  grow  on  unoccupied  Govern¬ 
ment  land,  the  seeds  would  still  be  scattered  broad¬ 
cast.  Why  should  not  the  Government  go  to  weedkill¬ 
ing — since  it  compels  individuals  to  do  so  ? 

m  * 

Thebe  is  still  a  big  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  way  to  make  a  silo.  According  to  the  articles 
printed  this  week,  it  is  best  to  use  only  one  thickness 
of  boards  and  no  coating  of  gas  tar,  and  also  best  to 
use  two  thicknesses  of  boards  with  paper  between  and 
a  thick  smear  of  the  tar  I  Two  things,  though,  are  set¬ 
tled — the  silo  must  be  air-tight,  and  it  is  a  grand,  good 
thing  to  add  water  under  certain  conditions  as  the  silo 
is  being  filled.  ^  ^ 

We  like  to  see  the  experiment  stations  do  practical 
work.  We  don’t  object  to  popular  work  either — some¬ 
thing  that  interests  the  everyday  farmer  and  makes 
him  thix  sty  for  a  little  more  science.  The  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Station  at  Morgantown  is  soon  to  issue  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  “  Defects  in  Wood  Caused  by  Insects.”  This 
will  be  an  interesting  description  of  the  way  insects 
injure  wood.  Any  farmer  who  can  look  at  a  picture 
will  be  able  to  learn  something  from  it. 

*  « 

Mb.  Geo.  Bittneb  is  given  space  to  tell  his  story  of 
progress  on  another  page.  lie  makes  a  good  showing. 
As  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  connection  with  this  farm,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  say  much.  Mr.  B.  says 
truly  that  no  man  can  succeed  on  the  farm  who  is  not 
in  love  with  his  work,  and  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  occupation  of  farming.  That  is  true  as  gospel, 
and  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  by  instruction  or  inspiration 
lead  farmers  to  realize  something  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  calling,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

*  * 

Why  shouldn’t  R.  N.-Y.  readers  patronize  R.  N.-Y. 
advertisers  ?  We  advertise  from  week  to  week  sev¬ 
eral  firms  which  we  consider  perfectly  reliable,  yet  we 
are  continually  receiving  inquiries  about  those  whom 
we  do  not  advertise.  Many  of  these  are  worthless 
firms  that  make  big  promises  simply  because  they  do 
not  intend  to  fulfill  them.  Another  thing  about  in¬ 
vestigating  the  reliability  of  business  firms  ;  Any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  country  who  wishes  to  know  may 
usually  learn  from  the  bank  with  which  he  does  busi¬ 
ness,  with  no  delay,  if  the  firm  be  of  sufifieient  stand¬ 
ing  to  merit  a  report.  Nearly  every  bank  of  any  pre¬ 
tensions  has  a  report  of  the  mercantile  agencies,  and 
will  oblige  its  customers  in  this  way. 

*  » 

We  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  new  South  Caro¬ 
lina  liquor  law  last  summer.  It  was  a  new  experiment 
— an  introduction  of  the  Norwegian  system  of  placing 
the  liquor  business  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  In  South 
Carolina  all  legal  liquors  are  now  sold  in  “  dispen¬ 
saries  ”  or  shops  regulated  by  the  State  and  conducted 
by  uniformed  oflScials.  It  has  been  difficult  to  learn 
from  the  daily  press  how  the  law  really  worked.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  it  has  given  fair  satisfaction,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Charleston  and  some  other  large  towns.  Gov. 
Tillman  has  just  printed  a  statement  in  the  North 
American  Review  in  which  he  says  that  in  the  first 
four  months  the  State  did  a  liquor  business  of  $166,643, 
of  which  $52,493  was  profit — divided  between  State 
and  county.  The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  law 
were  that  it  will  provide  a  large  revenue  for  the  State 
that  formerly  went  into  the  pockets  of  liquor  dealers. 
Gov.  Tillman  says  that  the  law  does  not  rest  on  a  rev¬ 
enue  basis  and  cannot  be  defended  on  that  ground.  It 
has  proved  the  best  method  of  controlling  the  evils 
due  to  intemperance.  Since  the  law  went  into  force, 
arrests  for  drunkenness  and  disorder  arising  therefrom 
have  been  diminished  by  one-half.  The  Governor 
claims,  in  fact,  that  this  system  of  selling  liquor  is  a 
grand  success  as  compared  with  any  saloon  or  license 
system.  He  says  that  never  again  will  a  bar  keeper 


in  South  Carolina  sell  liquor  by  the  drink  under  license 
of  the  State.  A  committee  in  Massachusetts  has 
recommended  a  trial  of  this  system  in  that  State. 

*  • 

We  have  told  our  readers  something  of  the  profit  in 
growing  potatoes  at  Greeley,  Col.  The  soil  and  con¬ 
ditions  there  are  just  right  for  the  crop.  The  stories 
of  this  success  with  potatoes  have  aroused  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  Colorado,  and  there  is  now  reported  a 
general  desire  to  rush  from  wheat  to  potato  growing. 
This  would  be  unfortunate  for  all.  In  many  parts  of 
the  State,  potatoes  would  not  be  a  profitable  crop,  as 
the  soil  is  not  well  suited  to  their  growth.  At  the 
same  time,  the  crop  thus  grown  at  a  loss  or  small 
profit  might  so  glut  the  market  as  to  spoil  the  profit 
on  the  crop  at  Greeley  and  other  places  where  good 
potatoes  can  be  grown.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  business 
of  growing  sugar  beets  cannot  be  developed  on  a  large 
scale  in  States  like  Colorado. 

*  ♦ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  now  ready  for  publication  a  little 
pamphlet  by  Fred  Grundy  entitled  “A  Fortune  on  Two 
Acres.”  Everybody  knows  Mr.  Grundy  as  a  bright, 
pithy  and  practical  writer.  In  this  little  book  we  con¬ 
sider  that  he  has  done  the  best  work  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
true  story  of  the  successful  efforts  of  a  workman  to 
make  a  home  of  his  own.  The  “  fortune”  consists  of 
independence  and  happiness.  The  story  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  highly  practical,  too,  and  withal  a  touch 
of  pathos  runs  through  it  that  appeals  to  the  heart. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  country  who  have  the 
two  acres,  but  a  large  proportion  have  somehow  missed 
the  fortune.  This  little  book  is  one  of  the  connecting 
links  between  the  two.  The  price  is  20  cents,  or  we 
will  send  it  as  a  premium  for  a  new  subscription. 

«  * 

Eveby  now  and  then  the  papers  contain  an  account 
of  a  shortage  that  has  been  discovered  in  somebody’s 
accounts.  An  examination  of  the  books  kept  by  some 
trusted  official  reveals  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
systematic  robbery.  Farmers  often  read  these  accounts 
and  wonder  how  business  men  can  be  deceived  by 
such  rascality.  A  little  investigation  in  the  barns  of 
some  dairymen  would  soon  show  how  it  is  done. 
There  are  plenty  of  cows  that  eat  more  than  their 
share  of  hay  and  grain  and  perhaps  make  a  great 
show  at  the  pail  for  a  few  months.  An  investigation 
of  their  accounts  would  show  that  they  are  just  as  dis¬ 
honest  as  the  defaulting  clerk.  The  scales  and  Bab¬ 
cock  milk  tester  would  soon  show  that  a  good  share 
of  the  value  of  the  hay  and  grain  goes  to  the  manure 
pile.  There  should  be  an  investigating  committee  of 
Seale.s,  Babcock  and  Careful  Man  given  full  swing  in 
every  dairy  barn  in  the  country. 

*  tt 

Once  in  a  while  we  get  an  ill-natured  letter  from 
some  man  who  ought  to  know  better.  The  following 
is  a  good  sample  : 

Why  don't  you  answer  my  questions  ?  Is  It  because  I  do  not  belong 
to  the  “  elite  ?  ”  Or  am  I  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  one  of  the  chosen 
few  ?  Perhaps  there  Is  not  enough  silk  In  my  footwear.  If  The 
BCKAL  does  not  treat  me  as  It  does  other  subscribers,  I  will  drop  It 
as  there  are  other  good  agricultural  papers,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  so  much  silk  In  their  make  up. 

This  man’s  questions  were  about  the  use  of  manure 
and  fertilizers  on  potato  land.  In  the  section  where 
he  lives,  he  could  not  possibly  make  use  of  any  advice 
we  could  give  him  before  the  middle  of  May.  Our  space 
is  limited,  and  we  aim  to  answ’er  those  questions  first 
which  are  immediately  useful — that  is,  about  opera¬ 
tions  that  must  be  done  soon.  We  have  explained  over 
and  over  again  that  sometimes  we  are  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit  these  questions  to  others.  This  takes  time,  but  in 
the  end  a  more  reliable  answer  is  obtained.  We  do  our 
best  to  answer  every  question  that  is  sent  us,  and  hon¬ 
estly  try  to  treat  all  alike.  There  are  no  “  chosen 
few.”  As  for  “  slik  stockings,”  we  have  never  been 
able  to  wear  any  ourselves,  but  have  no  objection  to 
them  on  the  feet  of  our  readers,  provided  the  silk  is 
honestly  earned.  ^ 

On  the  editorial  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December 
16,  in  speaking  of  careless  shippers,  we  mentioned  the 
fact  that  a  commission  merchant  had  j  ust  received 
four  barrels  of  pop  corn  with  no  marks  on  them  to 
indicate  the  shipper.  The  receiver  remarked  that  all 
he  could  do  would  be  to  enter  the  corn  on  the  books 
as  having  been  received  on  such  a  date,  and  wait  until 
the  sender  wrote  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  denouncing  him  as 
a  fraud  for  not  settling  for  the  corn.  Well,  the  kick 
has  come.  A  subscriber  writes  us  that  he  shipped  this 
merchant  four  barrels  of  corn  and  that  he  never  has 
received  anything  from  him,  though  he  wrote  to  him 
in  reference  to  it.  He  takes  occasion  to  say  some  very 
uncomplimentary  things  about  the  merchant,  and 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  advertising  him.  Investiga¬ 
tion  reveals  the  fact  that  the  corn  first  mentioned  is 
undoubtedly  the  corn  shipped  by  this  man.  Bat  why 
didn’t  the  merchant  answer  his  letters  of  complaint  ? 
Simply  because  the  freight  bill  showed  that  the  corn 
was  shipped  from  a  certain  station,  while  the  man’s 


letter  was  dated  at  another  place,  from  which  nothing 
had  been  received.  His  shipping  point  was  not  his 
post  office.  Men  who  emply  a  dozen  or  more  clerks 
and  helpers,  receive  and  sell  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  every  week,  and  receive  and  write 
hundreds  of  letters  every  day,  haven’t  time  to  sift  out 
such  matters  as  this.  The  remedy  rests  with  the 
shippers.  ^  ^ 

Fob  centuries  wise  men  have  realized  the  immense 
power  of  moving  water.  Could  the  power  of  the  ocean 
waves  and  of  falling  streams  be  harnessed  and  sent 
over  the  land  to  furnish  light,  heat  and  motive  power, 
the  world  would  be  made  happier  and  better  at  once. 
When  the  scheme  to  develop  the  power  of  Niagara 
was  proposed,  many  questioned  the  sanity  of  the  pro¬ 
poser.  Yet  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  For  years, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  power  of  the 
ocean  waves,  but  little  has  yet  come  of  it  except  where 
here  and  there  flood  gates,  to  utilize  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide  have  been  erected.  A  scheme  has  now 
been  proposed  which  outbids  all  others  in  audacity. 
This  is  no  less  than  to  build  a  dam  or  wall  between 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  a  point  in  Scotland  15  miles 
away.  At  this  point  the  tide  runs  rapidly  and  it  is 
estimated  that  several  flood  gates  in  such  a  dam  would 
supply  an  immense  power  that  could  be  transmitted  in 
the  form  of  electricity  all  over  Scotland,  England  and 
Ireland.  Engineers  declare  this  plan  practicable.  If 
carried  out  it  would  add  more  than  ever  to  England’s 
manufacturing  supremacy. 

*  « 

BREVITIES. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  mind  so  dead 

That  he  will  never  use  his  head 

About  hlB  work,  but  go  each  day 

Clod  hopperlng  till  he  Is  gray  7 

Deaf  to  his  good  wife’s  vain  appeals 

To  let  his  head  discharge  bis  heels  7 

If  such  there  breathe,  mark  where  he  stands  I 

Sore,  stiff  and  weary  are  his  hands. 

Big  are  his  aches  and  small  bis  gains. 

And  why  !  Because  his  heal'.hy  brains 
Were  never  worked:  content  was  he 
To  bow  his  head  in  slavery 
To  unskilled  labor,  when  he  might 
Have  nobly  Joined  the  glorious  fight 
For  better  things,  and  with  h's  wife 
Gone  down  the  sunset  slope  of  life 
In  happiness  and  well-earned  rest. 

With  labor’s  highest  honors  blessed. 

The  artichoke— a  weed. 

The  lazy  man  Is  a  bored  of  labor. 

Does  the  harrow  need  a  dentist? 

Unripe  potatoes  for  seed -page  110. 

Set  the  plum  trees  on  a  plumb  line. 

How  about  an  Idle  husband  as  dishwasher? 

Good  food  and  good  care  can’t  offset  bad  air. 

Spkayinq  poultry— page  111  What  about  it  ? 

What  harrow  do  j  on  use  on  yo.-.r  wife’s  feelings? 

How  many  square  feet  of  stable  room  for  the  cow? 

“POOKOld  Uncle  Sam  1”  His  whisky  bill  Is  too  big. 

The  Irrigator  must  have  faith  with  water  bury  works. 

What  Is  the  truth  about  salting  hay  to  keep  It  well? 

Mk.  Woodward  wants  no  lazy  man  to  tread  ensilage 
The  Income  tax  should  touch  only  soft-earned  money. 

Dry  or  wet  feed  more  easily  digested?  What  say  yout 
The  pop  corn  article  on  page  100  answers  many  questions. 

Do  you  consider  your  thank  account  as  you  do  your  bank  account? 
HOW  are  the  children  doing  at  school  1  Don't  know  ?  Don’t  care,  eh  ? 
A  THOROUGH  spanking  turns  raw  material  out  of  a  “finished  pro¬ 
duct.’’ 

Cows  like  pumpkin  pie.  You  furnish  the  pumpkin  and  they  will  do 
the  rest. 

Where  does  the  loss  go  to  when  good  man  power  is  turned  into 
brute  force  ? 

He  also  serves  and  never  will  command  who  lets  his  brain  play  ser¬ 
vant  to  bis  band. 

If  the  horse  bolts  his  food  put  a  nut  on  It  by  keeping  three  or  four 
big  stones  In  the  feed  box. 

There  are  lots  of  “10-quart  men.’’  Mr.  Blrge,  page  111,  does  not 
mean  the  drinking  kind,  however. 

Webster  defines  a  chicken  as  “a  young  fowl.’’  Why  then  do  you 
call  a  fowl  grandmother  a  chicken? 

Answer  every  “ad ’’ last  week?  No?  Why  not  this  week  then? 
Yon  must  have  that  catalogue  education. 

If  the  women  folks  could  have  a  glass  house  on  the  farm  they  would 
throw  fewer  verbal  stones  at  the  dullness  of  winter. 

They  called  Mr.  Bittner  a  ‘  crank.’’  Would  you  mind  being  crank 
to  a  machine  that  would  grind  $1,700  out  of  your  farm? 

don’t  you  see  how  clear  Mr.  Bittner  makes  It  that  he  might  easily 
have  made  another  failure  in  spite  of  his  manure  and  fertilizer  ? 

A  FLOCK  of  laying  hens  will  drink  far  more  water  than  an  equal 
number  of  non-layers.  Why  not,  since  eggs  are  seven-eighths  water  7 
You  thought  that  prize  fight  was  an  outrage,  did  you  ?  We  hope  you 
will  take  the  same  view  of  the  flies  fight  your  cows  will  have  next 
summer. 

IF  clover  only  had  the  perambulating  habit  of  the  Busslan  thistle 
and  would  scatter  thousands  of  seeds  over  the  land  how  agriculture 
would  boom! 

We  are  Informed  In  a  printed  circular  that  those  who  use  caustic 
potash  for  dishorning  calves  Infringe  the  patent  of  the  manufacturer 
of  a  “  chemical  dehorner.’’  What  about  that  ? 

Nebraska  gives  a  short  course  In  agriculture  in  the  form  of  a 
“  Bound  Up  Institute’’  at  the  agricultural  college  beginning  February 
19  and  continuing  five  days  with  four  lectures  each  day.  It  will  be  in 
fact,  a  great  agricultural  convention. 

We  learn  that  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  who  originated  the  Concord  grape, 
has  just  been  removed  to  a  “Home  for  the  Aged  1”  There’s  public 
gratitude  for  you!  This  venerable  benefactor  turned  out  at  the  age 
of  87  to  live  on  charity  1  How  easily  the  millions  who  have  benefited 
byAls  labor  might  have  raised  a  fund  te  care  for  him  In  bis  old  age. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  Wilsox  Bill  has  passed  the  House,  and  will 
soon  be  under  discussion  in  the  Senate.  The  following 
questions  are  being  sent  out  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  This  set  of  questions  relates  to  agricul¬ 
ture — others  are  sent  to  manufacturers  or  merchants 
and  importers : 

1.  What  Is  the  character  of  your  product? 

2.  Uo  similar  foreigu  products  compete  with  yours  ? 

3.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  your  product  of  a  reduction  of 
duty  on  imports  of  all  kinds  ? 

4.  Have  the  wastes  which  you  pay  for  labor  Increased  or  decreased 
within  the  past  two  years  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  your  State  expert  agricultural  products  ? 

6.  What  com  petition  do  such  exports  meet  abroad  ? 

7.  To  what  exteat,  In  your  opinion,  are  the  prices  and  character  of 
your  prodacts  affected  by  the  manufacturing  Industries  of  your  State? 

8.  Have  your  llrlng  exparses  Increased  or  decreased  during  the 
past  four  years  ? 

9.  Please  give  your  views  on  the  proposition  to  restore  sugar  to  the 
dutiable  list. 

10.  Do  the  present  duties  beneflt,  in  any  respect,  people  engaged  In 
growing  agricultural  products  and  staples  ;  and  If  not,  how  can  they 
be  so  modilled  as  to  produce  this  result  ? 

11.  State,  generally,  anything  which  you  believe  would  be  useful  to 
the  Committee  in  preparing  tariff  legislation  ? 

Farmers  who  wish  to  answer  these  questions,  may 
send  their  answers  to  Hon.  D,  W.  Voorhees,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  fate  of  the  Wilson  Bill  in  the  Senate 
seems  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that 
plans  have  been  made  to  rush  it  directly  through 
without  material  change,  while  others  say  that  it  will 
be  loaded  down  with  amendments  and  so  changed, 
that  it  will  hardly  be  recognized.  As  to  the  effect  of 
the  bill  the  same  uncertainty  prevails.  We  heard  a 
well-informed  man  say  last  week  that  he  thought 
this  country  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  era  it  had  ever  known,  because  the  stocks  of 
manufactured  goods  are  exhausted,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Wilson  Bill  passed,  all  would  plunge  in  and  make 
more.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  informed  that  agents 
of  foreign  manufacturers  are  in  this  country  already, 
taking  large  orders  for  foreign  goods  at  low  prices. 
In  that  case  the  boom  in  business  would  benefit  buyers 
and  importers  only.  One  thing  is  sure  ;  In  uncertain 
times  like  these  the  man  on  a  well- managed  farm  is 
better  provided  for  than  a  workman  in  any  other 
line  of  trade.  t  J  ^ 

Somehow  or  other  the  peach  borer  is  a  favorite 
medium  for  the  tree  fraud  to  use,  in  tapping  the  farm¬ 
er’s  pocket.  It  is  a  very  backward  spring  when  we 
do  not  receive  several  letters  like  the  following  : 

There  has  been  a  man  around  here  selling  a  recipe  to  kill  peach  and 
apple  tree  borers.  You  pay  $3  for  the  recipe  and  then  you  have  to 
put  your  name  to  a  paper  that  you  will  not  reveal  It  to  any  one,  under 
a  penalty  of  (60J.  The  stuff  will  cure  peach  trees  that  have  the  yel> 
lows,  and  when  the  trunks  and  roots  are  washed  with  It,  the  borers 
will  come  out  from  under  the  bark  (like  a  ground  hog  smoked  out  of 
his  hole  I  expect),  and  will  die  on  the  outside  of  the  bark.  A  number 
of  recipes  were  sold  In  this  section  last  fall,  but  of  course  the  pur¬ 
chasers  can’t  try  them  till  spring,  so  can't  tell  what  the  result  will  be. 
If  It  Is  a  swindle,  the  public  should  know  It.  S.  J. 

Quakerlown,  N.  J. 

The  man  who  pays  $5  for  that  recipe  may,  very  likely, 
kill  off  the  borers,  but  he  will  be  out  $4.50.  If  a  man 
has  that  amount  of  money  to  throw  away,  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  thougli  we  might  suggest  that  he  could 


get  more  pleasure  out  of  it  by  buying  presents  for  his 
wife  and  children !  If  you  want  to  kill  borers  and 
keep  your  $5  read  the  following  correspondence  : 

t  t  t 

The  question  is  a  sample  of  many  received  at  this 
time  of  year : 

Can  you  tell  me  if  pine  tar  applied  to  peach  trees,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  lime,  will  keep  away  the  borer;  and,  if  so,  will  it  Injure 
the  trees  ?  I  tbink  of  applying  it  close  down  to  and  above  the  ground , 
for  the  purpose  named.  If  it  will  not  Injure  the  trees  t.  p.  d. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 

We  have  often  given  directions  for  killing  borers,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  going  to  headquarters  for  infor¬ 
mation.  This  reply  is  by  J.  H.  Hale,  probably  our 
best  authority  on  commercial  peach  gro  vying  : 

“  In  reply  to  T.  P.  D.,  I  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  pine  tar  to  keep  borers  out  of  peach  trees  ;  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  is  too  apt  to  seal  up  the  pores  of  the 
bark  and  work  injury  to  vigorous  tree  growth.  The 
application  of  a  wash,  made  of  lime,  soft  soap  and 
crude  carbolic  acid,  will  keep  the  borers  away  every 
time.  The  real  ‘  meat’  in  the  whole  thing  is  the  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  which  makes  such  an  offensive  odor  that 
the  beetle  laying  the  egg  is  driven  to  seek  more  con¬ 
genial  quarters  ;  the  potash  in  it  tends  to  smooth  the 
bark  and  do  away  with  hiding  places,  and  the  lime 
furnishes  a  good  base  to  hold  the  mixture  to  the 
tree.” 

Read  that  to  the  man  with  the  recipe  when  he 
comes  again  and  ask  him  to  “  move  on.” 

t  t  t 

Wk  have  spoken  of  the  great  use  of  planing-mill 
shavings  for  bedding.  Do  they  injure  the  manure  in 
any  way  ?  It  is  evident  that  some  people  fear  that 
they  do,  as  we  may  learn  from  these  notes  : 

I  notice  In  an  editorial  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  3  what  la  aald 
about  planlng-mlll  ahavlnga  for  bedding.  Gardeners  and  tiorlsts  be¬ 
lieve  that  manure  which  la  mixed  with  ahavlnga  produces  a  fungus 
In  the  soil.  This  la  especially  so  when  used  In  greenhouses  Can  you  say 
whether  it  does  any  Injury  on  the  farm  or  In  the  garden?  Cr  Is  the 
trouble  merely  Imaginary  ?  E.  L. 

Is  horse  manure  made  with  shavings  for  bedding  good  on  a  light, 
dry,  sandy  loam  ?  a.  e.  w. 

Gardeners  have  often  told  us  the  same  story,  though 
none  has  given  proof  of  it,  or  explained  why  and  how 
the  shavings  are  injurious.  We  never  heard  of  their 
doing  any  damage  in  farm  use,  and  do  not  believe  they 
are  objectionable  when  handled  as  manure  should  be. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  gives 
this  as  his  opinion  : 

“  I  cannot  tell  why  the  use  of  manure  from  stables 
where  shavings  were  used  for  bedding  is  objectionable 
in  greenhouses  or  gardens,  and  I  have  some  doubt  in 
my  mind  whether  it  leally  is  so.  Manure  which  is 
mixed  with  coarse  shavings  is  more  likely  to  fire-fang 
than  when  a  bedding  is  used  which  packs  closer.  Saw¬ 
dust  on  this  account  is  better  than  shavings.  It  has 
been  used  by  the  Omnibus  Company,  in  Paris,  who  find 
that  33^  kilograms  of  sawdust  per  horse  is  as  efficient 
as  an  absorbent  as  4  8-10  kilograms  of  straw.  Some 
years  ago,  experiments  by  Miiatz  showed  that  on  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  manure  in  which  sawdust  had  been 
used  as  a  litter  produced  a  larger  increase  of  crop  over 


unmanured  soil  than  the  same  quantity  of  manure 
with  which  straw  had  been  used  as  a  litter,  and  his 
opinion  is  that  the  prejudice  of  farmers  against  the 
use  of  sawdust  is  unfounded.  Other  experimenters 
have  shown  that  sawdust  or  shavings  mixed  with  ma¬ 
nure,  decay  in  the  ground  within  a  year.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Who  wants  eggs?  Geo.  W.  Belden,  Rlchford,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
can  furnish  them. 

A  FINE  chance  to  rent  a  farm  Is  offered  by  F.  C.  Caldwell,  2  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Mammoth  Bkonze  turkeys  and  other  thoroughbred  poultry  eggs  Is 
whai  S.  J.  B.  Dunbar,  Elkhorn,  Wls.,  wants  to  Interest  you  In. 

Do  jou  want  that  second-hand  burr  mill  of  .Mr  S  B.  Replogle’s, 
Uloley,  Md.?  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  gettlbg  to  be  a  great  middleman. 

Mr.  A  M.  Smith,  St  Catharines,  Ont.,  has  a  new  hybrid  gooseberry 
that  he  wants  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  about.  A  postal  card 
will  get  It. 

There  have  been  many  Inquiries  for  that  "  automailc  hen's  nest.” 
Mr.  Mapes  advertises  It  in  another  column.  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently 
visited  Mr.  Mapes  and  saw  the  nest  work.  It  Is  just  what  he  says  It  Is. 

The  .Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co  ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J..  have  Issued  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  their  pameblet  on  “Graphite  as  a  Lubricator”  which 
they  tell  us  they  will  send  to  any  one  interested  In  the  subject,  free  of 
charge  -  try  It  instead  of  grease  on  wagons  and  machinery. 

Fau.mers  will  find  matters  of  Interest  In  the  Iron  Age  catalogue  of 
farm  and  garden  Implements,  Issued  by  the  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Gren- 
loch,  N.  .1.  This  Urm  Is  also  manufacturing  the  Improved  Robbins 
potato  planter.  Ask  for  a  description  of  It  when  you  send  for  the 
catalogue. 

Wr  understand  that  D.  8.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chicago,  111 ,  manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery  and  other  Im¬ 
plements,  have  had  phenomenal  success  with  their  pulverizers,  called 
the  Morgan  spading  harrows,  having  sold  over  20,000  of  them  the  past 
three  years. 

Everybody  knows  that  M.  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  Is  one 
of  our  best  authorities  on  strawberries.  He  not  only  knows  what  good 
varieties  are,  but  he  knows  ho  V  to  grow  them.  His  llitle  catalogue 
for  1894  tells  the  story  about  strawberry  plants  and  gladiolus  bnlos. 
Send  for  it.  You  ought  to  see  It  and  read  It  1 

At  the  World’s  Fair  two  medals  and  one  diploma  were  awarded  to 
the  Alliance  Carriage  Company  for  strength  of  work,  beauty  of  finish 
and  cheapness  of  price.  No  other  carriage  or  vehicle  coa  pany  of  any 
kind  was  shown  this  high  honor  and  distinction.  You  can  nave  their 
latest  catalogue  for  the  asking.  Send  for  catalogue  “D,”  Alllnnoe 
Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Artificial  incubation  has  become  a  necessity  to  poultrymen.  The 
trouble  Is  that  many  of  them  want  a  machine  that  will  run  alone  and 
regulate  Uself.  The  Monitor,  made  by  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn., 
perhaps  comes  as  near  to  d'^lng  this  as  any  one  made.  Its  heat-regu- 
latlng  device  is  well  nigh  perfect,  and  Is  one  of  Its  strongest  features. 
It  Is  said  tnat  a  machine  recently  locked  up  In  a  room  for  48  hours 
showed  a  change  of  only  one-half  degree.  Send  for  their  caialogue. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co  ,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  concerns  In  the  country.  In  these  days  when  the 
“creamery  sharks”  are  abroad  seeking  to  decolve  dairymen.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  The  R.-N  Y.  to  recommend  a  sound  and  reliable  house 
where  farmers  can  be  sure  of  fair  dealing.  To  all  who  roniemplaie 
building  a  creamery,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  company  issues  a 
pamphlet  describing  how  creameries  are  built  and  equipped.  All  the 
different  systems  are  described  and  well  lllaslrated.  It  Is  a  valuable 
pamphlet,  and  all  Interested  readers  are  Invited  to  send  for  It. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co  ,  of  Hlgganum.  Conn.,  who  manufacture 
the  celebrated  Cutaway  harrows,  report  a  large  Increase  In  business 
from  their  exhibit  at  the  World  s  Fair.  They  received  five  first  pre¬ 
miums,  and  these  awards  were  made  for  actual  work  done  at  the  great 
Held  trial  at  Wayne.  Ill ,  August  8,  where  the  Cutaway  goods  received 
the  only  award  for  actual  held  test.  They  are  now  completiog  one 
single  order  of  20  car-loads  of  the  Cutaway  harrows,  all  of  which  are 
the  seven  and  eight- foot  sizes.  These  harrows  are  designed  for  the 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  trade,  and  are  for  the  Llnlnger  &  Metcalf  Co., 
Omana,  Neb.  Their  orders  from  the  Pacific  coast  have  also  been  un¬ 
usually  heavy  this  season. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  MAILED  FREE  BY  THE 


143  LIBERTY  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


MAPES  COMPANY, 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Orchards,  Small  Fruits, 
Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market).  Lawns  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and  circulars  that 
will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing  and  in  press  : 


“A  FORTUNE  IN  TWO  ACRES.”  An  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  practical  success  ingrowing  vegetables  and  fruit.  32 
pages.  By  lired  Grundy.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  considers  this 
pamphlet  the  most  interesting  thing  Fred  Grundy  has  ever  written,  as 
well  as  the  best  actual  story  of  a  town  garden  ever  put  in  print. 

“FERTILIZER  FARMING,”  by  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  An  account  of  visits  to 
farms  of  successful  truckers,  growers  of  cabbages,  caulltlowers,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  on  Long  Island.  This  pamphlet  has  received  the  highest 
praise  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals.  It  Is  thoroughly  practical. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  says  of 
“  Fertilizer  Farming:”  “The  reading  of  tnis  little  book  Is  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  a  first-class  novel,  and  yet  there  U  not  a  panicle  of  tlctlon  or 
theorizing  about  it.  It  Is  simply  a  cleai  statement  of  solid  facts.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  farming  districts  of  Long 
Island,  and  w.ll  stop  at  the  most  thrifty  looking  farms,  will  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  owe  their 
good  crops  and  success  mainly  to  the  use  of  Mapes  Fertilizers,  and 
that  they  would  never  think  of  attempting  to  farm  without  them.” 


“DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET  ON  THE 
MAPES  MANURES.”  How  to  use  them  on  Truck, 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar  Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning).  Onions, 
Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass, 


Orchards.  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General  Farm  Crops. 
This  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops.  ( 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  ^ 
crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer,  Fruit-Grower,  ; 
Trucker  and  Special  Crop-Grower.  ) 

“THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES.”  Testi-  ! 

mony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers,  on  the  Mapes  ? 
system  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light-colored  leaf  of  choice  qualUiej.  ( 

“ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROW-  J 
ING.”  Necessity  of  special  m inuring'  for  promoting  ( 

quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth.  ) 

.  ^ 

“FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT,”  by  H.  W.  Col-  j 
llbgwood.  Under  the  latter  title  Mr.  Colllngwood  has  written  a  series  } 
of  articles  In  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  descriptive  of  his  visits  to  ) 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  snccessfui  growers  on  the  Hudson  ( 
River.  New  York,  of  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  S 
gooseberries,  blackberiles,  currants,  etc.  Mr.  Colllngwood  gives  full  ) 
details  of  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  fertilizing,  setting  out,  ) 
cnltlvatlon,  pruning,  and  all  practical  details  necessary  for  any  ( 
grower  to  know  who  wishes  to  follow  the  methods  that  have  made  ( 
this  section  so  famons  for  success  In  fruit  growing.  The  questions  ( 
asked  by  Mr.  Colllngwood  of  these  practical  growers  elicited  answers  ( 
that  bear  directly  on  each  phase  of  the  subject,  aud  furnish  the  best  ; 


practical  experience,  and  also  bring  out  the  principles  that  underlie 
successful  fruit  culture,  and  whicn  are  applicable  In  a  less  or  greater 
degree  to  all  sections,  and  we  believe  this  book  will  prove  valuable  to 
the  growers  ot  fruit  on  all  classes  of  eoIis.  One  point  that  Is  especiallv 
emphasized  in  these  interviews,  as  related  by  Mr.  Collicgwood,  Is  the 
great  Importance  of  developing  the  highest  fruiting  power,  not  only 
In  quantity,  but  in  quality  of  fruit,  lusclousness.  high  color,  early 
maturity,  good  shipping  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  fell  vigor  of 
vine,  trees  and  shrubs,  freedom  of  disease,  healthy,  vigorous  stamina, 
without  any  tendency  to  excessive  wood  growth. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  .-'rult  and  Vine 
Manure  since  setv'’  •  out  over  10  years  agj,  have  proved  10  be  the 
healthiest,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  BARL18IR  in  maturity,  FINER 
FLAVOKKD  and  B’lSKlt  COLORED,  and  to  yield  more  largely  than 
where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Mauures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose  methods  are 
described  In  “Fertilizers  and  Fruit.”  Over  6,000  tons  of  the  Mapes 
Fruit  Manures  were  sold  In  the  past  year. 


“  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with 
or  without  Grain.”  Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or 

worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  lawns.  Farmers  in  all 
sections  are  claiming  that  they  can  make  hay  growing  prohtable  with 
the  Mapes  T.  p  Dressing  Manures. 


Some  of  the  largest  Truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce 
Celery,  Onions,  etc.  Some  of  those  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were  heavy 
purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great 
advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

Rkmembeb  that  the  competition  in  prize  articles  on 
“The  Untrained  Girl,”  closes  on  February  17. 

f  t  t 

Who  can  show  a  better  record  for  healthy  children 
than  the  parent  who  writes  on  that  subject  in  another 
column  ?  Ill 

That  competent  help  is  hard  to  procure,  especially 
in  the  farm  homes,  is  a  fact.  The  why  and  wherefore 
is  not  so  evident.  Next  week  we  shall  give  opinions 
from  housekeepers  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  this  problem.  These  will  be 
full  of  suggestions  from  practical  women. 

t  +  t 

The  women  of  the  Empire  State  who  were  anxious 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  at  the  last  election 
were  denied  this  right  because  the  word  “male”  stands 
in  the  Constitution  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
voter.  An  earnest  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the  friends 
of  woman  suffrage  to  influence  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  which  meets  in  Albany  in  May  next,  to  strike 
out  this  word.  If  this  be  done,  the  amendment  must 
be  ratified  at  the  polls  by  the  voters  before  becoming 
effective.  The  result  depends  largely  upon  the  women 
themselves.  Do  the  great  body  of  them  desire  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  of  suffrage  ? 

t  t  t 

Skim-mii.k  cheese  is  generally  considered  very  poor 
eatiag.  Edward  Atkinson,  at  a  recent  meeting,  dis¬ 
cussed  its  value  as  food.  To  show  its  real  food  value, 
he  compares  it  in  its  constituents  with  the  b3st  sirloin 
beef,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  pound  of  protein 
(of  which  a  man  engaged  in  active  labor  needs  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  day)  can  be  secured  in  the  form 
of  skim-milk  cheese  at  a  cost  of  13  cents,  while  a  pound 
of  protein  in  the  form  of  sirloin  steak  would  cost  $1. 06. 
Notwithstanding  the  exceeding  cheapness  and  nutri¬ 
tiousness  of  such  cheese,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
very  little  is  eaten  either  by  rich  or  poor,  because,  as 
Mr.  Atkinson  thinks,  the  people  are  ignorant  of  the 
proper  way  to  cat  it.  Raw,  it  is  indigestible  and  not 
over  palatable,  but  if  cooked  in  any  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  ways  suggested  by  this  apostle  of  better  and 
cheaper  living,  it  is  said  to  be  agreeable  and  whole¬ 
some.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  much  but  skim 
cheese  in  some  markets,  these  are  encouraging  facts. 


four.  Diseased  minds  are  seldom  found  in  healthy 
bodies.  Keep  this  thought  before  you,  mothers,  and 
when  your  baby  makes  its  advent  into  the  gaseous, 
groggy  atmosphere  of  life,  there  and  then  commence 
a  rigid,  thorough,  healthful  discipline,  which  shall 
certainly  and  surely  develop  into  the  rounded  fullness 
of  physical  perfection. 

“But  what  of  the  mental  part  of  the  child?”  you 
ask.  If  the  physical  structure  be  well  built  from  the 
foundation  one  half  of  the  battle  is  over  ;  the  mind  of 
the  child  is  more  susceptible  to  healthful  ideas  and 
impressions  than  to  unhealthful  ones.  This,  to  my 
mind  is  true  reform,  which,  if  practiced  and  carried 
out,  would  result  in  a  nation  of  level-headed  men  and 
women.  But  this  much-to-be-desired  state  of  things 
will  never  be  realized  until  women  are  educated  to 
care  less  for  carpets,  dungeon-dark  rooms  and  the 
hollow  mockeries  of  so-called  society,  and  more  for 
clean,  frugal  homelike  homes  and  bright,  healthy, 
happy  children.  L.  e.  b.  l. 

ABOUT  THE  CHILDREN. 

OME  years  ago  I  read  a  book  called  Jonathan 
Slick,  which  portrayed  high  life  in  New  York 
City.  It  was  so  funny  and  interesting  that  I  read  it 
aloud  to  my  husband.  For  some  time  afterward  I 
would  catch  myself  saying,  “I’ll  be  darned  to  darna- 
tion,”  etc.  If  grown  people  are  so  impressed  with 
what  they  read,  what  can  we  expect  of  our  children? 
The  world  is  full  of  good  books,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  children  should’nt  have  the  full  benefit  of 
good,  pure  literature. 

Some  time  ago,  a  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  expressed 
the  opinion  that  children  treated  kindly  would  always 
obey  better  than  the  children  of  stern  parents. 
I  think  that  she  is  wrong.  Lately  I  visited  where 
there  were  two  children,  and  as  I  was  not  well,  the 
mother  put  on  some  canned  cherries  for  my  breakfast. 
The  children  with  one  accord  began  to  tease:  “I  want 
some  cherries.”  “No,  dear,  you  must  wait  until  din¬ 
ner  time,  then  you  can  have  some.”  “I  want  some 
cherries,  I  do;”  and  they  all  began  to  cry.  “Now,  my 
dear,” — to  one  child  and  then  another — “I  am  sura 
you  are  not  going  to  let  the  lady  see  you  cry,  and  be  a 
naughty  child.”  But  they  called  out  the  louder,  “I 
will  have  some  cherries.  I’ll  tell  my  pa,  I  will.  I’ll 
cry,  see  if  I  don’t.  I’ll  cry  harder,  so,  there.”  After 
coaxing  them  for  half  an  hour  to  be  good,  the  kind, 
but  weak,  mother  brought  out  the  cherries.  When 


she  put  some  on  the  oldest  boy’s  plat  a,  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  bold  air,  as  though  to  say:  “See  1  I  did  get 
some  !  ”  That  mother  says  she  was  always  scolded  as 
a  child,  always  whipped,  and  never  allowed  to  do  as 
she  wished.  She  says  that  her  children  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  as  they  please,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
free,  happy  childhood,  and  not  wish  to  leave  home 
early. 

I  know  another  mother  brought  up  after  the  same 
manner.  She,  however,  does  quite  differently,  and 
profits  by  the  lessons  she  learned  in  childhood.  She 
looks  back  and  remembers  that  when  her  father  said 
no,  he  meant  it,  but  when  her  mother  said  no,  she 
could  always  be  coaxed  afterwards  to  say  yes.  The 
father  was  respected  and  obeyed,  but  the  mother  early 
lost  control  of  her  daughter.  The  one  was  firm,  but 
kind  ;  the  other  was  scolding  and  whipping  one  mo¬ 
ment,  the  next  all  kindness  and  love.  So  this  younger 
mother,  while  firm,  is  kind,  and  her  children  know 
that  if  mamma  says  no,  she  means  no,  and  there  is  no 
use  for  further  teasing.  Once  in  a  while  she  whips 
them,  but  never  in  a  fit  of  anger,  nor  does  she  allow 
herself  to  get  angry  before  her  children.  She  reasons 
with  them,  explains  all  the  whys  and  wherefores,  and 
her  little  ones  say  :  “  Mamma  is  so  good  ;  she  never 
scolds  or  whips  us  unless  we  are  naughty  and  deserve 
it.”  Parents  must  not  expect  to  have  perfec-t  child¬ 
ren,  for  perfect  children  do  not  usually  belong 
to  this  earth  any  more  than  perfect  older  people. 
Whipping  will  keep  some  children  meek  and  sub¬ 
missive  when  young ;  but  many  times  they  are  all 
the  worse  when  old  enough  to  rebel.  But  if  parents 
show  by  their  very  sorrow  that  the  thought  of  whip¬ 
ping  the  children  causes  themselves  pain,  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  the  after  effects  of  an  occasional 
whipping.  I  once  knew  a  girl  whose  father  never 
whipped  her;  but  if  she  did  wrong,  it  would  make  him 
look  sad.  She  said  to  me  :  “  I  would  rather  papa  would 
whip  me  than  to  look  at  me  so.” 

I  have  long  since  found  that,  with  my  little  ones, 
kind  words  with  firmness  are  best.  Neither  my  hus¬ 
band  nor  myself  is  quick  tempered,  consequently  none 
of  our  children  is.  But  I  have  seen  children  so  very 
hot  tempered  that  (no  matter  how  kind  their  parents 
were)  if  crossed  in  anything,  they  would  fly  into  a 
corner  and  bump  their  heads  against  the  wall  or 
destroy  their  toys.  What  are  parents  to  do  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  ?  I  know  a  man  who  was  whipped  again 
and  again  as  a  child  to  break  his  temper  ;  but  it  is  as 
bad  to-day  as  during  childhood,  if  not  worse.  Let 
some  one  who  knows,  tell  us  what  should  be  done  in 
a  case  of  that  kind.  I  think  most  doctors  would  say, 
and  rightly,  too,  let  the  prospective  mother  do  her 
part,  and  there  would  not  be  so  many  such  children  in 
the  world.  But  the  child  inherits  the  father’s  dis¬ 
position,  too.  MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 


HEALTHY  CHILDREN  ON  BARE  FLOORS. 

“  ■o  ARE  floors  and  weak  lungs,”  in  a  recent  Rubal, 
hits  me  right  at  home  ;  only  I  would  say  that 
bare  floors  make  strong  lungs,  carpeted  floors,  weak 
ones.  The  sequel  makes  it  all  right,  though.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  try  to  dodge  it,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  this  day  and  age  of  great  achievements  wonder¬ 
ful  improvements,  fast  living,  and  Jehu  driving, 
health  and  longevity  are  lost  sight  of  completely,  and 
if,  perchance,  they  are  thought  of  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
light  of  a  secondary  appurtenance.  This  accounts 
for  our  overflowing  graveyards,  our  thousands  of 
invalids  and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  our  crowded 
insane  asylums.  During  10  years  of  married  life,  I 
have  never  had  a  carpet  in  my  house.  I  have 
four  children  (little  girls)  ranging  in  age  from  nine 
years  to  18  months.  In  all  this  time  I  have  been 
obliged  to  call  in  a  physician  but  once,  and  in  that 
case  one  visit  sufficed.  I  challenge  the  world  to  meet 
me  in  open  contest  and  confront  my  children  with  four 
more  like  them,  strong  and  fleet  of  limb,  full  chested, 
complexion  clear  of  spots  and  tinged  with  the  hues  of 
health ;  physically  perfect  so  far  as  the  eye  can  de¬ 
termine  ;  no  consumptive  tendencies,  save  that  which 
is  manifested  when  gathered  around  a  well-filled 
table.  To  what  do  I  attribute  this  condition  of  things? 
To  common  sense,  first,  last  and  always,  the  use  of  which 
provides  bare,  clean  floors,  frequent  baths,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  light,  pure  air  and  sunshine  ;  plenty  of  warm, 
substantial  clothing,  and  an  abundance  of  good,  whole¬ 
some  food,  well  cooked. 

Ladies,  mothers,  if  you  will  carefully  observe  the 
foregoing  rules,  you  will  find  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  ills  flesh  is  supposed  to  be  heir  to,  will  vanish  like 
the  mists  of  morning  before  the  rising  sun,  and  the 
“  child  crop,”  of  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  often  speaks, 
be  brought  to  successful  maturity.  This  is  an  age  of 
reform  (?).  The  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  people  cry 
reform,  reform  !  Each  one  goes  about  it  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  generally  no  two  alike.  Well,  there  is  dire 
need  of  reform,  but,  as  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the 
homes  make  the  nation,  would  it  not  be  well  to  begin 
there  ?  Frail,  delicate,  diseased  bodies  produce  dis¬ 
eased  minds  just  as  surely  as  that  two  and  two  make 


B  O  YA  L  B 


touring  hard  times  consumers 
I  t  cannot  afford  to  experiment 
J  with  inferior,  cheap  brands  of  bak- 

ing  powder.  It  is  NOW  that  the 
]  great  strength  and  purity  of  the 

ROYAL  stand  out  as  a  friend  in  need 
- to  those  who  desire  to  practise  Econ¬ 
omy  in  the  Kitchen.  Each  spoonful  does  its  per¬ 
fect  work.  Its  increasing  sale  bears  witness  that 
it  is  a  necessity  to  the  prudent — it  goes  further. 

N.B.  Grocers  say  that  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 
worth  a  dollar  the  world  over,  that  it 
does  not  consume  their  capital  in  dead 
stock,  because  it  is  the  great  favorite, 
and  sells  through  all  times  and  seasons. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 


material  and  trimmed  with  braid,  jet, 
gimp  or  passementerie. 

This  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz., 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 
The  retail  price  is  25  cents. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  THE  FAMILY.  books,  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  front 

The  Domestic  MoNTHLY.-This  is  al-  cover  of  each  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
most  wholly  a  fashion  paper  giving  illus-  members  and  after  each  name  the  dates 
trations  and  descriptions  for  the  making  ^etwen  which  she  was  to  have  the  book, 
of  all  sorts  of  dresses  and  wraps;  misses’  The  name  of  the  first  person  to  have  a 
and  children’s  costumes  for  various  occa-  ^ook  was  underlined  in  that  book,  and 
sions,  and  millinery  for  all.  It  also  treats  ^he  last  date  she  was  to  forward  it  to 
of  the  latest  fashions  in  handkerchiefs,  the  next  on  the  list,  etc.  As  we  had 
furs,  jewelry,  lamps  and  lamp  shades,  etc.  only  13  books  to  read  during  the  year. 
It  devotes  a  couple  of  pages  to  domestic  had  four  weeks  to  read  a  book 

art;  one  to  kitchen  matters,  and  con-  As  each  member  had  one  book  at  the  end 
siderable  space  to  home  dressmaking,  of  the  year,  she  read  the  other  12  free  of 
There  is  a  page  devoted  to  Paris  fashions,  The  average  price  of  the  books 

and  one  to  answers  to  correspondents,  was  $1.25. 

It  contains  no  literary  matter  whatever.  This  year  we  are  to  have  26  members. 
Illustrations  are  numerous,  paper  and  and  so  will  have  a  new  book  every  two 
press  work  good.  Subscription  price  ’^eeks.  Can’t  we  hear  more  through  The 
$1.50  per  year;  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  ^-Y.  of  the  reading  our  farmers’ 
year  for  $2  15  wives  and  daughters  are  doing  ?  Any 

further  information  concerning  the 

The  Cottage  IIearth — This  is  largely  “  Friends’  Reading  Club”  will  be  gladly 
made  up  of  literary  matter.  The  J anuary  given  by  A  farmer's  daughter. 

number  contains  several  short  articles, 
among  which  are  :  “The  Story  of  a  Life;” 

“  Tie  Houses  of  Parliament,”  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  describing  these  historically 
famous  buildings  ;  “  How  Electricity 
Moves  Street  Cars,”  illustrated  and  made 
more  instructive  by  the  use  of  diagrams ; 
a  poetical  and  grotesquely  quaint  “  Tale 
from  the  Talmud,”  and  several  short 
stories.  It  has  a  young  peoples’  depart¬ 
ment,  and  one  called  “The  World’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  giving  a  short  summary  of  im¬ 
portant  events.  “  My  Ladies’  House” 
gives  patterns  and  descriptions  for  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  netting  ;  “  Home  Dress¬ 
making”  gives  descriptions  of  costumes 
and  millinery,  and  various  kinds  of 
trimmings  and  other  accessories.  There 
is  a  very  little  about  “Domestic  Sfience;  ’ 
something  about  “  Flowers,”  and  a  de¬ 
partment  of  “Odds  and  Ends.”  Pub¬ 
lished  monthly.  Subscription  price  is 
$1.60  per  year ;  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
year  for  $1.90. 

Godky's  Magazine. — The  old-time 
“Ladies’  Book”  under  new  management, 
is  now  almost  entirely  devoted  to  litera¬ 
ture.  The  February  number  contains  an 
article  by  a  well-known  banker,  Henry 
Clews,  on  “  How  to  Make  Money  in  Wall 
Street ;”  an  instalment  of  a  continued 
story  ;  several  short  stories  and  poems  ; 
a  short  department  devoted  to  “  The 
Home,”  and  “  The  Valley  of  Roses,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  near 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  “  The  Royalty  of 
Hawaii  ”  is  well  described,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  tells  about  “  American 
Women  in  Mexico,”  with  illustrations  of 
several  of  the  most  noted.  A  very  pleas¬ 
ing  little  farce  is  a  feature.  “  Our  Boys  ” 
contains  directions  for  making  a  short- 
distance  telephone.  A  number  of  pages 
are  devoted  to  “  Godey’s  Fashions,”  con¬ 
taining  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  latest  costumes  and  fabrics  for  various 
kinds  of  feminine  attire.  It  is  published 
monthly  at  25  cents  per  copy,  $3  per  year; 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year  for  $3.25. 


You  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will  last  till 
some  accident  happens  to  it. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass ”  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it— your  dealer  will  get  it— if  you 
insist  on  it.  He  may  tell  you  it  costs  him  three 
times  as  much  as  some  others.  That  is  true.  He 
may  say  they  are  just  as  good.  Don’t  you  believe 
It — they  may  be  better  for  him ;  he  may  like  the 
breaking. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


Crepe  Paper. — Crepe  paper  has  j  umped 
into  popular  favor,  probably  because  no 
end  of  pretty  and  inexpensive  things  can 
be  made  with  it.  Photograph  frames, 
handkerchief  cases,  R.nd,  in  fact,  all  the 
useful  toilet  articles,  can  be  most  daintily 
made  of  this  material.  A  photograph 
frame  of  pa?e  amber,  or  deep  yellow 
crepe  paper,  with  a  big  bow  fastened  on 
one  side,  is  exceedingly  pretty.  Or,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bow,  substitute  some  flowers 
of  a  tint  to  match.  The  result  will  be 
very  effective. 

Looking  Forward  to  the  Garden. — I 
thii.k  a  gocd  kitchen  garden  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  things  on  the  farm,  and, 
in  order  to  assist  in  making  ours  a  suc¬ 
cess,  I  have  for  several  years  past  at¬ 
tended  to  the  little  details  which  men,  as 
a  general  thing,  dislike  to  be  bothered 
with.  I  first  make  a  plan  on  paper,  set¬ 
ting  down  in  a  perpendicular  line  the 
numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  rows  there  are  to  be  in 
the  garden  ;  then  opposite  each  number 
I  write  the  name  of  the  vegetable  and 
the  variety  to  be  planted  in  that  row.  In 
late  winter,  or  early  spring,  I  overhaul 
my  seed  box,  and  send  to  a  reliable  seeds¬ 
man  for  the  kinds  that  are  lacking.  When 
the  time  comes  for  planting  the  garden, 
I  oversee  the  operation,  which,  with  plan 
and  seed  handy,  is  an  easy  matter.  The 
one  who  does  the  planting  loses  no  time 
looking  up  seeds  or  figuring  how  things 
shall  go,  and  all  is  done  quickly  and 
without  friction.  L  robbins 


Out  in 

Snow  and  Rain 


or  sun  and  dust,  leather  gets  liard  and 
stiff  and  breaks  unless  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

It  keeps  men’s  boots  water-proof,  soft, 
and  pliable.  They  are  easily  pulled  on, 
and  will  take  polish  readily.  Use  it  on 
your  harness  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— aiul  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  vvitli  eacli  can. 

I*(>r  p.'iniptilet,  free.  *•  IIOW  TO  T'AKK  CAHK  OK 
LBATUKK,”  seiKl  to 

VACUU.M  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATTERNS  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Bizir  Glove-Fitting  Pattern  Company  to 
supply  their  celebrated  patterns  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  mail  at  the 
nominal  price  of  10  cents  each.  These  pat¬ 
terns  will  be  sent  only  to  members  of 
families  one  of  whom  is  a  subscriber  to 


No  local  dealer  can  compete  with  us 

■  ■■MB  ■  in  varloty  or  price,  oui* 
Mmm  AN  H  B  cleslKnH  unu  coloritiKS 

■IIB  ■■  H  ■  uro  bandsotuer  this  year 
■■  AM  B _  B _  than  over  before. 


Our  “Guide  How  to  B  B  Em  H  B 
Paper  and  Economy  MM  ■■ 
in  Homo  Decoration, “  I  AA  n  B  B 

mailed  free  with  sumplesM  ■  B  Cl  B  B 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  5'J  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  papfsr  you 
buy.  No  matter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  in  each  Iowa 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

80-B!2  W.  1  Sill  Sh,  186-188  W.  MuiIIhoii  St., 

NEW  Y(»ltK.  CHICAGO. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentloc 
TUa  UCBAL. 


ll/irr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
WlrL,  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

?  Cin  Cn  BuTtho  Oxford  Improved  8INOER  B«w* 
n  ^IU«0U  ingMaohine,  with  a  complete  set  of  at* 
H  taohnnente  and  guaranteed  for  10  pear*  Shipped  any* 
where  on  30  days*  trial.  No  money  required  in  aeU 
vanee.  76.000  now  in  uxe.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
But  from  factory,  save  dealer**  and  agent**  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  C^TALOOUB. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Checks 

/.^RIZ^OV 

fg/MEJDAL\^j  the  Cough 

V^AWORL  O'sJ^I 

and  also 


IIANOS  ARCANS 

*160  to  $1500U$tt5  to  *500. 


Instruments  or  ^ 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free  ‘ft 

makchai.  a  smith  piano  CO.,  n 

%S5  East  »lst  St.,  N.Y.  J 


as  well  as 

T-plioves 

itiieves  /g/MEDALra 

every 

symptom  ot 


Ladies’  Waist  with  Ripple  Tunic, 


Washes  dishes  In  I4,  the  time;  no  wet- 
(1  ting  the  hands,  no  disagreeable  work, 

jl  /ammIB  breakage,  saves  time,  saves  hihor, 
mMab.'SIH  pleases  everybody,  sliould  be  in  every 
Lome,  only  costs  $8.  Thousands  sold. 
Agents  wanted.  .1.  K.  PIJ HINTON 
Si  CO.,  jL)os  Moiaes,  luwa. 

We  also  make  Steam  Rollers  for  cocking  feed  for 
Stcck,  Dairy,  Laundry  ana  ether  uses. 


the  paper.  The  regular  price  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  is  from  25  to  35  cents.  Always  give 
correct  bust  measure  and  the  number  of 
the  pattern  wanted.  The  number  will 
always  be  given  under  the  illustration. 
Always  write  the  order  separate  from 
any  other  matter  and  enclose  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Full  instructions  accompany 
every  pattern.  Any  two  patterns  given 
old  subscribers  for  one  new  subscription. 


New  BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  Bseptical  of  Its  siioenority 
over  all  other  Washing  Maci  ines. 
Thousands  In  use  AGENTS 
wanted.  Circulars  Free.  Made 
by  N.  G.  HAUGHIVIAN,  Yorg,  Pa 


Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Oolored  Portraits,  Soecial  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORCA^  AND  pImM* 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  mdee,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
Orcans  827.50.  Pianos  8176.00. 
to.day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.-** 

(U  £  rn  «A>HineTQN.NEW  JERSEY. 

V  liinbllfhed  2Y  Toari. 


THE  FRIENDS'  READING  CLUB. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. , 
and  am  always  much  interested  in 
Woman  and  the  Home.  I  would  like  to 
tell  its  readers  of  our  “Friends’  Reading 
Club”  that  has  been  such  a  success  with 
us,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  benefit  those 
of  our  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  who 
find  it  difficult  always  to  have  “some¬ 
thing  good  to  read.” 

Thirteen  of  us  met  one  afternoon,  and, 
after  studying  the  catalogues  and  price 
lists,  decided  on  13  books  of  standard 
authors  that  none  of  us  had  read  and 
which  we  thought  would  be  interesting 
and  instructive.  We  then  formed  a  club 
and  sent  for  the  books.  When  they 
arrived  we  met  again,  neatly  covered  the 


■  II  |ft  A  nm  Wholesale  PilcoB. 
Al  I  MAMpK  lOUHamples 

■  “■  sent  for  8c.  pobtage, 

THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1206  Market  St.,  Phlla  ,  Pa, 


Ladies’  Waist  With  Rippled  Tunics 
Opening  on  the  Side. 

4051. 

Pearl  gray  crepon  is  here  stylishly 
combined  with  satin  of  the  same  shade. 
The  trimming  is  violet  gimp,  the  design 
showing  clearly  where  it  is  put  on. 
Satin  is  used  for  the  double  puffs  on  the 
sleeves,  collar,  belt,  short  tunic  and  the 
puffed  trimming  on  the  waist  and  wrists 
of  sleeves.  This  trimming  consists  of  a 
bias  band  33^  inches  wide,  gathered  on 
both  edges  to  form  a  puff.  A  single  row 
of  the  gimp  is  sowed  on  both  sides  of  the 
puff  of  satin.  This  design  will  meet 
with  merited  approval  from  young  ladies 
of  good  form  who  favor  waists  having 
few  seams  and  concealed  openings.  The 
long  tunic  can  be  omitted  if  so  desired, 
the  short  one  alone  giving  a  modish  look 
to  the  waist.  This  model  is  notably 
handsome  in  black  velvet,  with  satin  or 
moire,  trimmed  with  jet  passementerie. 
It  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  and 
is  quite  as  effective  when  made  of  one 


A  world  of  misery  is 
implied  in  the  words 
“Sick  Headache.’’ 
A  world  of  relief  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  twen¬ 
ty-five  cent  box  of 

Beecham’s 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  STLOUIS 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


(Tasteless) 


Nevr  Sample  stylet  of  Envelope*  8!Tk 
Fringe  CARDS  Ac.,  tONew  Songs,  lOQ 
fccy j  okea,  1  pack  Escort  Cards*  1  Ftis 

Lck  Acotiamtanre  Cards  and  Standard 
.  CROWl^  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ*  OURX 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“WE  SMILE” 

And  the  smile  breaks  into  a  broad  grin 
at  the  way  our  subscription  season  is 
going  through.  We  have  no  fault  to 
find.  Our  friends  are  standing  by  us 
like  magnets.  We  are  getting  lots  of 
letters  like  that  from  Mr.  Bittner  on  the 
first  page.  That  tells  our  little  story 
for  us. 

The  favorite  story  for  politicians  to 
tell  is  that  about  the  farmer  who  was 
caught  out  in  a  shower  and  crawled  into 
a  log  for  shelter.  The  log  began  to  swell 
and  tightened  up  on  him  so  he  couldn’t 
move  anyw'ay.  He  thought  his  last  day 
had  come  and  was  about  to  say  his  pray¬ 
ers,  when  suddenly  he  remembered  that 
he  voted  for  John  Smith  for  Congress¬ 
man.  That  made  him  feel  so  small  that 
he  easily  crawled  right  out  of  the  log. 

Lots  of  farmers  are  now  being  pinched 
by  the  hard  times.  With  some,  not  all, 
it  is  their  own  fault  because  they  have 
not  heeded  the  true  lessons  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  would  like  to  have  those 
who  do  not  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  read  Mr. 
Bittner’s  article.  Like  the  farmer  in  the 
log  they  might  then  feel  so  small  that 
they  would  crawl  out  of  the  tight  times. 


Mr  E.  C.  Cabli.  of  Maine  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  to  say : 

I  read  eeveral  Bgrlcultural  parers  reRularly  and 
see  that  they  all  have  a  way  of  followlns:  np  the  con- 
Blderatlon  of  tte  eame  subject,  one  alter  ancther, 
and  that  these  topics  originate  largely  with  The  B. 
N.-V..  which  seems  to  be  a  storm  center  of  agricul¬ 
tural  thought.  Won’t  you  please  set  the  ball  rolling 
towards  the  cucumber  crop? 

Certainly  we  will,  before  the  time  for 
planting.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  able  to  start 
these  things  because  it  has  a  lot  of  wide¬ 
awake  readers  who  supply  hundreds  of 
bright  ideas. 

The  agricultural  colleges  are  getting 
more  and  more  practical.  Take  this  note 
for  example  : 

Thirteen  members  of  my  poultry  class  have  slgnl- 
fled  their  desire  to  purchase  the  Business  Hen  pub¬ 
lished  by  your  company.  Will  you  please  give  us 
prices  for  13  boohs  or  more?  Yours  very  truly, 

Cornell  University.  Q®o.  c.  watsov. 

In  charge  oi  Poultry  Dspt. 

Our  friend  A.  L.  Crosby  of  Maryland 
writes  that  he  finds  the  Business  Hen 
ahead  of  any  other  poultry  book  in  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Other  books  that  are  being 
used  in  schools  and  colleges  are  First 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  by  Prof.  Gul¬ 
ley,  the  Nursery  Book  by  Prof.  Bailey 
and  the  New  Potato  Culture  by  E.  S. 
Carman.  By  going  over  these  books  with 
your  friends  and  children  you  can  have 
a  college  course  in  your  own  home. 
Why  don’t  you  do  it  ? 

?  «  § 

Among  the  “good  words”  received 
during  the  week  we  find  the  following  ; 

1  take  four  agrlou’tural  papers,  and  The  B  N.-Y. 
hits  the  nail  cn  the  herd  every  week.  It  Is  what  I 
was  looking  for  many  years,  and  at  last  happened  to 
stumble  on  It.  atdam  cnlv  scrry  I  did  not  find  It 
sooner.  In  It,  I  do  not  need  to  read  a  whole  page  to 
get  a  little  information.  Truly,  you  are  doing  a  good 

work.  3).  M.  TEETER. 

Belleville,  Ohio. 

The  idea  of  striking  a  nail  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  head  seems  like  folly  to  us. 
He  is  a  poor  carpenter  who  pounds  his 
fingers  or  bends  the  nail.  If  The  R.  N.-Y. 
hits  the  mark,  it  is  because  its  policy  is 
determined  by  the  questions  asked  by  its 
readers.  For  every  man  who  asks  a 
good  question  there  are  a  dozen  who  are 
interested  in  the  answer.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  a  question  is  an¬ 
swered.  We  believe  in  soluble  answers 
if  they  are  possible.  A  few  words  might 
state  the  case  to  an  expert  who  had  all 
the  details  in  mind.  The  great  mass  of 
farmers  do  not  “  read  between  the  lines.” 
That  is  why  our  answers  often  go  into 
simple  details  and  why  we  always  try  to 
explain  and  reexplain  with  patience  and 
without  accusing  people  of  dullness  or 
ignorance. 

Fortune  or  Miss  Fortune. 

If  you  have  no  employment,  or  are  being  poorly 
pa'd  for  the  w  oik  y<  u  are  uoirg,  then  write  to  B.  K. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Blcbmond,  Ya.,  and  they  will 
show  you  how  to  trsnefuim  Miss-fortune  Into 
Madame-lortune.  Try  It.— Adr. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

APPi.E  "OMACE  FOR  MANURE.-  How  may  apple 
pomace  be  made  msnnrlal  that  is.  so  that  more  good 
may  be  done  than  barm  In  using  It?  Very  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  going  to  waste  In  this  vicinity.  G.  c  m. 

SuEslde,  N.  Y. 

ANB— It  Is  dlfBcnlt  to  make  any  substance  ma- 
nurlal  which  dees  not  contain  fertl.izlng  elements  of 
any  amount,  unless  It  can  be  used  as  an  absorbent, 
and  apple  comace  will  hardly  do  for  this  purpose.  A 
ton  of  ordinary  pcmace  contains  only  about  four 
pounds  of  potash  and  less  than  two  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  has  some  feedlrg  value  when  fresh,  and 
may  be  used  In  a  compost,  but  Is  hardly  worth  cart¬ 
ing  for  manurlr  g  land.  If  used  at  all,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  let  it  rot  before  spreading  on  the 
land. 

Grafting  Wax.— How  can  I  make  grafting  wax? 
Is  boiled  linseed  oil  better  than  trllow  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ?  J.  w.  G. 

ANB  —A  good  grafting  wax  Is  made  of  three  parts 
of  resin,  three  parts  of  beeswax,  and  two  of  tallow, 
melted  and  well  mixed  together.  Tallow  is  better. 

hK.NUGREKK  —One  of  the  leading  seedsmen  adver¬ 
tises  fenugreek  seed  for  sale.  Is  this  latitude  suit¬ 
able  for  it,  and  what  are  its  habits  of  growth  ? 

E^le  County,  Pa.  H.  C. 

ANB  — As  It  is  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate,  the 
season  might  be  rather  short.  Atrial  would  decide 
this  It  Is  a  low-growing  herb,  with  oblong  leaflets, 
one  or  two  nearly  sessile  small  flywers  in  the  axils, 
with  yellowish  or  whitish  corollas,  and  a  linear,  long- 
pointed  and  somewhat  curved  pod  two  to  four  inches 
long  with  veiny  sides. 

(Continued  on  next  po/ge.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

"A  Gradr. ^Gi.dO.  “A"  Uradr,  Vij.  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  lloaut.r, 
i^trengrtl*  u»d  <'h(-apnraa.Ovoi 
.■iO.iKK)  of  these  veiiicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
iSend  at  once  foi  our  complete 
/catalogue  (I)) of  every  kind  of 

_  _  voliit'lc.  A  liarnpHH,uIso  book 

-A  '  Grade,  ♦uo.  of  testimonials,  they  are  free 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
where  others  fail.  Send  for  circulars.  Also  of  latest 
improved  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW. 

D.S.  WORGAN  & 


MORGAN 

SPADING 

HARROW 


Highest 

Award 

Columbian 

Exposition 


STILL  GROWING. 
20,000 


49th  Year. 


A  Practical  Test 

of  any  fence  can  be  made  la  small  lot.  wl  h  a  wild 
ste.«r  a  d  an  aolve  dig,  but  our  plan  answers  the 
same  purpo^e.  Suspend  a  ba-rcl  ol  olrt  by  a  20-toot 
coalQ  to  the  samuie  lecce.  Let  two  stiong  men  puil 
bocic  and  "Daig’  ihe  barrel  into  the  lence  until 
men  or  fence  get  ‘‘lired..”  if  it’s  the  men.  Us 
the  Fage. 

PA&F!  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  OO., 
Adrian,  llich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle.  Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


50e. 
per  box 
6  for  8‘'2.50. 


Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
andBrockville,Ont« 


WANTED. 

A  gardener  to  take  charge  of  a  department  of  a  well- 
estab  l«hed  and  successiul  nursery  In  New  England. 
One  who  has  some  capital  to  invest  orelerred  Write 
fer  pait  culais  to  8.  T.  P.,  care  of  The  B.  N.-Y. 


FOR  €H£4P. 

Large  Brick  Store,  with  hall  and  Outbuildings;  also 
stocK  of  goods  If  desired.  Best  location  in  the  State. 
Peter  P.  Pengh,  Assignee,  Box  ill,  Wheeling,  Mo. 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and 
are  always  absolutely 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York), 

“BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louts). 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT  ”  (New  York), 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


*If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  While  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 


NATIONAL  I.EAD  CO.,  New  York. 


MATURE’g  own  FERTILIZER. 
CANADA  A 

HABDWOODiPA  I  Kii%V 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Cenede. 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  A8H  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston.  Mass. 


GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano. 

DIRECT  FROM  ISLAND  DEPOSITS. 

For  sale  direct  to  Farmers.  Gardeners  and  Florists 
In  any  quantity  above  200  pounds. 

LUCIEN  SANOERSON.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Exclusive  Agent  for  New  England. 

Also  Importer  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 
Sales  made  direct  to  Farmers,  no  Agents. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


FERTILIZERS 


BONE 

PHOS¬ 
PHATES 

HAVE  NO 
EQUAL  FOR 

AGENTS 

W^xs-teca. 

Circulars, 

Samples  and 
Prices 

F  REE. 

Banafactured 

SPRIHOFIELD  FERTILIZER 


WHEAT, 

ORN, 

OATS 

AND 

BACCO, 


MADE  FROM 
PACKING 

HOUSE 
MATERIALS, 

BONE, 
BLOOD 

-AND- 

FLESH. 

on  SPRINGFIELD, 

LUi,  OHIO. 


Roof’s  Home  Repairing  Outfit 


Consisting  of  3  Iron  leasts  and  Standard,  and  80  first- 
class,  full-slEed  Tools  and  Materials  ;  enables  one  to  do 
his  own  half-soling,  boot,  shoe,  rubber, harness  and  tin¬ 
ware  repairing, neatly  boxed.  20  lbs.,  t3.  No.  2.  without 
harness  and  soldering-tools,  t2  00.  No.  3,  for  half-sollng 
only,  II.  Half-soles,  10, 12,  and  15c  a  pair.  Hame-straps, 
8c:  Hitch-straps,  15c-,  Breast-straps,  40c.  Double  Lines, 
1.50;  plain  stryis,  blacked  and  creased,  naif  usual  prices. 

Blacksmith  'Tools,  Saddlery,  etc.,  cheap.  Live  Agents 
wanted  everyw-here.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

ROOT  BROS..  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knlle  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  tieatment  «  bleb  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  clrcuiars, 
address  V.  U.  ALaBon,  M.  Li.,  Cliatham,  N.  Y. 


LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 

Paris-Greeu  or  Dry  Powder  Gun. 


Distributes  ParU-green,  London-purple.  Ilelle- 
bire.  or  any  Orv  uowoer  In  any  quantity  desired. 
Oneacieoi  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hcu-.  using 
irem  one-bail  to  cne  lonna  cf  Pure  Par-.s-green. 
Bjturnirg  the  crarkav  lame  of  powder  is  lorced 
tore ugo  the  tune.  It  is  simple  and  duiab  e.  Price, 
c  mpKte,  with  lour  lub- s.  nve  ritzzles,  straps,  etc., 
E7.00;  allowance  lor  exp  essage.  Sena  lor  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BUG..  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


SPRAY 


Every  Farmer 

and  fruit  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GET  SOU.ND 
FKUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 
Catal  gue  lor  2c. 
stamp. 

Columbiana  Pump  <  o.,10  U.  B.  St ,  Columbiana, O 


PUMPS 


iSPRAY  PUMPS. 


EXPANSIVE!  DOUBLE  (THOUSANDS 
4  BUCKETS  IaCTING.  |  IN  USE. 

2  Larec»it  Pump  nn<1  Hay  Tool 
J  VVopUk  ii:  the  U.  K 

i  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Wrltf  for  ParUviilRr^,  Priri*?*,  elr. 


¥  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ash  land,  0,  Mvers' PumpB.  4 


Ask  70ur  dealer 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine 


BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

ON  THREE  DAYS’  TRiAL 

Screw, cable  &  hand  power 
LIFT  15T0 150  TONS 
lesSsizes,  $25  to  $150 
.  with  1000  Rec.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


THE  H  OOSIEK 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov¬ 
elty  Co., 

KLKHAHT,  INU 

■\717'.A.2\r'rJE!X>. 

PflR  QAI  F  —Portable  Burr  Mill,  second 
run  OMUt.  hand,  though  In  as  good  order 
88  new.  at  one-thUd  ol  cost,  wlin  Fan.  -Ifter  and 
Meal  Trough.  S.  B  UEPLOGLE  Eldgely.  Md. 


KARAT 


COLD 

.  - — .  PLATE. 

tT'T'lJIlS  OVTand  st-ud  it  to 
us  v\ith  your  iiainii  stid  address 
and  we  w  ill  send  you  this  beautiful 
gold  tinished  watch  by  eApress  for 
examination.  You  examine  it  at 
tlxe  express  office,  and  if  you  think 
it  a  bargain,  pay  our  sample  price 
$‘2.76  and  express  charges  and  it  is 
>onrs.  It  is  magnlticenily  engrav* 
ed,open  face,  cut  shows  bai^  of 
case,  and  equal  In  appearaore  ti. 
n  geiiiiiiie  Si*lid  (lold  wafeh*  A 
guarantee  for  5  years  and  beautiful 
gold  plate  chain  and  charm  sent 
free  wilh  every  walch, write  to  day, 
this  may  not  appear  ajrain,  mention 
whether  von  want  gents’  or  ladies’ 
size.  NATIONAL  M'F’C 
&  IMPORTING  CO;,, 


riaule’s  Seeds 


QUR  NEW  SEED  BOOK  contains  not 
only  everything  new  worth  having, 
but  the  cream  of  all  the  good  old  stand- 
byes  in  Vegetable,  Flower,  Field  and 
Grass  Seeds,  as  well  as  E’lowering  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Small  E’rults,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  It 
Is  mailed  free  to  those  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase,  to  others  on  receipt  of  live  2-cent 
stamps,  which  does  not  cover  half  its 
cost.  A  few  of  its  special  features ;  503 
Illustrations,  $aa50  In  Cash  Prizes,  etc., 
etc.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

17H  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BDTTHB. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 


J.M.tHORBURN  &  Co.15  JOHN  ST.NewYORK 


SEEDS  50  cEms, 


The  great  demand  for  our  60  cent  Coini>lete  Gar<lcii  Collections  In  years  past  Induces  us  to 
offer  the  same  again.  Many  who  have  tried  every  collection  they  have  seen  advertised,  pronounce  this 
the  greatest  bargiiln  they  have  ever  obtained.  Ouii  Sekos  are  the  Best  ani>  Cmeapest  avd  we 
OEEEll  THESE  GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  O  ET  KVERYBOUY  TO  TRY  THE.M.  This  Great  COAiPI.ETli 
GAKDEN  Box  contains  One  Packet  each, 

ASPARAGUS, Barr’s  Mammoth,  giants,  good  qual.  WATERMELON,  Dixie,  lu.scious;  has  no  equal. 
BUSH  BEAN,  Rust  Proof  Wax,  best  bean  grown.  ONION,  Early  White,  early,  sure  cropper. 

POLE  BEAN,  Golden  Champion,  productlve,good.  PEAS,  Bell’s  Extra  Early,  best  early. 

Head,  large^  sure  header.  PARSNIP,  Improved  Guernsey,  best  for  table  use. 

CUCUMBER,  New  Everbearing,  early,  productive.  RADISH,  15  Choice  Summer  Sorts,  Mixed. 

CORN,  White  Cory,  earliest,  best,  sweetest.  SQUASH,  Fordhook,  best  for  general  use. 

Rapids,  best  forcing.  TOMATO,  New  Stone,  solid,  large,  good. 

MUSKMELON,  Netted  Gem,  unsurpassed  quality.  5  PACKETS  Other  Choice  Vegetables. 

15  PACKETS  Choice  FlowerSeeds,  Includingsuch  sorts  as  Crozy’s  Canna,  Sweet  Nicotiana,  Etc. 

All  the  above,  (best  outfit  for  a  complete  vegetable  and  flower  garden  ever  offered) — 20  full  pack¬ 
ets  choice  vegetables,  and  15  packets  rare  flowers  In  a  box  with  ournew  Book  on  Hummer  Gardening 
by  mail  postpaid  for  only  60c.  Send  for  it.  Address,  ,1.  .1,  ItKI.l,,  Flowers,  Jtrooine  Co.,  N.  Y. 


?•  Strawberry  Calturist,  ““riH—: 

Dnlv  90  ^  guarantee  that  if  each  issue  is  not  worth  the  price  of  i 

vriiij  a  year’s  subscription,  money  will  be  CAMP!  C  PftPV  CDCC  \ 

refunded.  Everybody  who  is  interested,  send  now.  OMITIrLu  liUl  I  rnLL  d 

Address,  The  strawberry  CULTURIST,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  i 
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We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know — Continued. 

Salt  Spoils  tub  Soil.— Aij  lining  mv  farm  a  Arm 
makes  solar  salt,  and  the  brine  Is  sDoUtng  my  land. 
I  have  requested  them  to  make  ditcaes,  or  do  some¬ 
thing  about  tt,  but  can  get  no  answer  from  them. 
Can  I  atop  them  or  make  them  pay  for  raining  mr 
land?  T.  o.  T. 

Saslnaw,  Mich. 

Ans  —Certainly.  They  have  no  r'gbt  to  Injure 
you  In  anv  wav.  All  that  Is  necessary  for  yon  to  do 
Is  to  prove  the  actual  damages  sustained,  and  a  jury 
which  wouldn't  award  von  these,  should  be  sent  to 
an  asTlum  for  the  feeble  minded.  You  probably 
can’t  stop  their  mauufactuTing,  but  you  can  compel 
them  to  pay  the  damages  you  have  sustained. 

Markets  for  Capons.— Books  on  caponlzlng 
state  that  there  Is  more  or  less  demand  for  capons 
the  year  'round,  and  part'es  have  told  me  that  they 
could  nrocure  capon  at  the  city  hotels  almost  any 
time  they  called  for  it.  But  I  have  never  succeeded 
In  finding  a  market  through  commission  merchants 
until  about  the  middle  of  J anuary.  Are  there  special 
dealers?  T. 

Ans.— Some  books  on  caponlzlng,  and  circulars  of 
dealers  In  caponlzlng  Instruments,  make  assertions 
that  are  not  sustained  bv  facts.  There  Is  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  demand  for  capons  the  year  'round,  but  most  of 
the  sales  are  made  from  the  last  of  January  to  Anrll 
or  May,  and  the  best  prices  are  realized  then.  There 
are  no  special  dealers;  ail  handlers  of  poultry  sell 
capons  In  their  season.  Capons  do  not  bring  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  sometimes  claimed,  and  prices  are 
now  low  together  with  other  poultry.  They  will 
probably  be  higher  a  month  cr  two  later. 

Raspberry  AND  Asparagus.— I  want  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  raspberry  Illustrated  In  The  R. 
N.-V.  of  February  2j.  1893.  A'so  about  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Mammoth  White  asparagus  described  In  the 
same  issue.  Where  may  they  be  obtained,  and  what 
Is  the  price?  d.  .m.  a. 

Ans —The  Superlative  raspberry  may  be  had  of 
Kllwanger  &  Barrv,  Rochester.  N  Y.  We  do  not 
know  the  price.  Write  to  them  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  Tne  asparagus  may  be  obtained  of  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich.  Write  for  their  cata¬ 
logue. 

Pquashes  forCattle  —a  U.  N. -7.  correspondent 
recommends  feeding  aquashea  to  stock  In  place  of 
tnrnlps.  What  variety  would  give  the  best  aatls- 
factlon  ?  D  H.  w. 

ANS  — tTubbards  are  probably  the  best.  Tne  only 
objec'.ton  Is  their  hard  shells  which  would  necessi¬ 
tate  their  being  well  onopped  or  broken  np. 


MARKETS. 


Gl«ese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  62  @3  PO 

Western,  per  natr  . 1  25  O'  62 

Southern  and  Sonthweatem,  per  palr.l  00  01  13 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  O  35 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  Ib .  8  O  10^ 

DRB83BD  DRY-PACKBD. 

Turkeys,  Wes -’n.  light  weights,  choice..  11  @  IIX 
West'n  mxd  welgQ's,  drv  p’cd.  choice  10  O  luit 
Western,  mlxeu  weights  scalded....  8  @  10 

Wpstern,  young  tjms  prime .  8  @ 

Wesiern,  old  toms,  prime .  7  @  7v« 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  0  7 

Chickens.  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime....  II  ®  12 

Philadelphia. large .  13  @  14 

Plitla.,  medium  and  mixed  weights.,  ll  ®  12 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime .  10  ®  11 

N.  Obi  r  A  Mich  ,  scalded  . .  9^@  10 

Other  Western  prime .  9  @  9>t 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-hy,  prime .  9J<@  10 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  9.*®  10 

Western,  prime .  9  ®  9k( 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  ®  8 

Capons  Ph'la..  la'ge .  16  a  — 

Mixed  weights .  14  ®  15 

Small  am  slips .  11  ®  12 

Md.  and  W  n,  largo .  12  ®  13 

Sdia’l  and  slips .  11  ®  12 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  5%^^  6 

Ducks.  Jersev  and  near-by,  prime .  12  ®  16 

Md.  and  Del.,  ch  Ice .  11  ®  J3 

Western,  fair  to  prime .  10  ®  14 

Geese.  Md  and  Del.,  choice .  11  @  13 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

per  lo .  6  ®  9 

Sqnabs.  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 8  25  @3  60 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  76  @2  26 

VHGKTABLH8 

Brussels  suronts,  per  quart .  6®  12 

Beets,  Bermo  da.  per  crate .  60®  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  75«il  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  itO  bunches!  00^6  00 

Cabbage,  per  lOU .  3  0‘«5  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  50t  2  00 

Danish,  per  100.  . 7  0' ®9  00 

Carrots,  wasned,  per  barrel .  75®1  60 

CaullflA'wej,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

California,  rer  case .  — ®  — 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen .  40®  76 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  16®  40 

Chicory.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  C033  tO 

Cuonrabers.  Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz . 1  {0@2  00 

Bgg  plant,  Florida,  per  obi . 4  0Utt8  00 

Green  peas.  Va..  per  basket .  _®  _ 

Florida,  per  crate . 2  00®<  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl  ..  .  600  60 

Lettuce.  Sav.  hothiuse,  per  bol .  — ®  — 

Boston,  per  aoz .  25®  76 

Onions,  Orange  County,  rea,  per  obi . 1  5  01  62 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  3’@1  60 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  f0@l  75 

Connerticut,  wDlte,  per  bbl . 2  C09- 4  OJ 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  10®1  62 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  50 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  7582  (0 

Havana  perorate . 1  7602  00 

ParsElpe,  per  bbl  ...  . 1  25®!  50 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches . t  fOaS  00 

Soln»CQ,  per  obi .  7501  25 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bol . 1  5002  00 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  00®2  00 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate .  2  6f®'t  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla  ,  per  carrier  orate . 3  000  6  fO 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  oerbbl..  70®  90 


-Catalogue  HOME-GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Guaranteed  fresh  and  reliable, 
Imrge  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  IHrectfrom 
Qrower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  6  cents; 
85  packets,  fl.OO.  Send  to-day. 
Aa  It.  AMES,  Madison,  VVis. 


FOUNDATION  ROCKS. 

CrOBbPy  Teach,  Japan 
Plums.  Rocky  Mountain 
Cherries,  North  Star  Cur- 
rants.  Timbrell,  Green- 
v.lle.  Tilnces".  Marshall, 
K.  P.  Roe  and  Parker  ffarie 
Strawberries.  Royal  Church 
'  Raspneirles.  Kiich.  25  cts. 
Our  big  (>  free  graoe  vlr  es, 
^  ^  6  cts.  100.000  fruit  trees, 

H  6  to  7  feet.  Write  rcr  c«ta- 

1-gue.  T.  O.  KEVITT, 
Atnenlu,  N.  J. 

■  UM  ■  Having  a  surplus  of  the  fol- 

I  ■■III#  I  lowingstock.  I  cfferltatthese 

I  I  I  I  I  II  *  very  low  prices:  Ccnoord 

I#  H  I  Grape  Vine.  87  oer  1  POO;  Idaho 

Pear,  14  cents  eacn ;  Victor  Hugo  rtirawoerry,  84  per 
1.0(0:  WarOeld.  Creaceut.  I’eari.  82  No  charge  for 
packing.  C.  W.  IIOAG,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


DPADI  a  new  CANAOIAN 
r^ELMITL.  COOSEBEhRY. 

A  hvbrld,  nro(Juc®d  by  Prof  Saunders  of  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm.  Ottawa.  A  cr<  B8  retween  Ilough- 
lon's  Seed  tngarda  large  Bngllsn  variety.  'I'ested 
BIX  years  without  mildew,  lllgbert  tesilmontals 
Irom  Quebec  to  Rrttlsn  C-  lumbla  sai.t  « 1  h  price  of 
plants.  Address  A.  M.  S.VIlTil,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


IlClil  DCAnU  jersey  pride. 

BN  r  ww  rPDIjn  Largest,  handsomest  and 
finest  Havered  Peach  In 
cnitlvatlon.  Originated  and  for  aa.o  oclv  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


ciTcrnQ  given 
away 

FOR  TItlAT,.  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  ad¬ 
vertise  good  S^ds  is  to  give  away  a  sample  for  trial. 
If  you  will  send  me  a  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage.  I  will 
mail  free  one  package,  your  selection,  of  either  Cabbage, 
Oareot,  Oelery.  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Musk  or  Water  Melon. 
Onion.  Parsnip.  Popper,  Pumpkin,  Radish,  Sninach, 
Squash.Toraato.Tumin  or  of  Flower  Seeds — Aster,  Balsam, 
^losia.  Oanation.  M'gnonette,  Pansy,  Phlox.  Poppy, 
Sweet  Peas,  Zinnia,  or  Verbena,  and  one  of  my  1894  Cata¬ 
logues.  Under  any  circumstances  do  not  buy  your  Seeds 
until  you  see  it,  for  I  can  save  you  money.  Over  2(MI,(X)0 
people  say  my  see.ls  are  the  cheapest  and  best.  I  have 
earliest  vegetables  on  record  Discount  and  largo  pri'-es 
to  agents.  5:)  cents  worm  of  Seeds  free  with  $1.U0  order 
Write  to-day.  F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  78,Uoae  llilUN.V* 


CORNisKING 

WE  HAVE  THE  KINGS  OP  ALL: 

Dungan’s  White  Prolific,  eVsVu. 
Rifey's  fmaroveif  Favorite  Yaffow 

MSS. 00  PER  BU.  THOUSANDS 
I  MADE  MONEY  LAST  YEAR 
GROWING  THEM.  WHY  NOT  YOU? 
LT  WILL  PAY  YOU*  TO  TSV  THIM.  OUR 

qarorn  8»ds  beat  all.  Sind  for 

OATAioeuE.  rr  LH'o 

The  Huntington  Seed  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INO. 


9  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
pIVines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

K  All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Thecelebratcd 
■  TIMRRFI  i  ^''tvn-wberry.  Neav  Fruits  a  specialty. 
^llinuilLLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  lialf.  Price  Llst/re«. , 

^  F.  W.  RFIU,  BllIUGFPOllT,  OHIO. 


Oreamerv,  State,  fall  made  per  Ib . 18  073 

Pennsvlvanla,  Iresh  extras,  per  lb .  7  @27)^ 

Seconds  to  nrsts  .  19  ®2t 

Klgln  and  otuer  Western,  exiias .  27  0i7ii 

Western,  first . 75  ®:6 

Western,  seoondi . '2  074 

Western,  thirds .  18  021 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tnbe,  extras . 21  0— 

Firsts . 2n  021 

Seconds . 18  019 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 20  ®— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 18  @19 

Tubs,  thirds . —  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  018 

Seconds .  15  016 

Thirds  .  13)^ai4Mi 

Western  dairy,  firsts .  6  017 

Seconds . IS'.t®]!^ 

Thirds  . 12-»013>< 

Western  factory,  firkins,  held .  14  @15 

Tnbs.  held . 14  @UJ^ 

Factor?  firsins.  current  make,  first . 15  016 

Tnos.  current  mace,  first . 14  01l>^ 

Seconds . 13H®— 

Thirds . 12h0'3 

Rolls,  fresh . li  ®16 

BOGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  15Vg®  16 

N.  7.  Plate  &  Ponn.  fvesh  gathered .  Ir  ®  151^ 

Md.  &  Wasoluglon.  D  C .  15 

Westeru.  freso  gathered,  avtrage  best..  1  J,®  — 

Freeh  garnered,  lair  to  gool .  1»  ®  ]4Vi 

Seconds  oer  esse . 100  m2  60 

Tenn  and  Kv.  fresh  co  lections,  choice  .  I4  @  U5< 
Other  S’a,  fresn  coUeccious,  fair  to  good.  14  ® 
FRUITS— GRBBN. 

Apples.  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  60®  6  6} 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  4  50®  6  00 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  .  6  01®  6  60 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  75®  5  25 

Spitzen  mrg.  per  bbi .  4  S'i®  6  (.0 

Oran  berries.  Cape  Cod,  cnoice  dark,  pr  bol  6  50®  7  53 

Caoe  Cod,  fair  color,  per  obi .  5  00  ®  600 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  60 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  75 

Grapes.  W'n  N.  7..  Catawba,  per  small  bekt  8®  ’6 

Grape  frnlt,  per  box .  2  00®  4  00 

Lemons.  Fla.,  poor  to  tanov,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  2  26®  2  '■& 

Russe’s  fancy,  per  box.  .  1  6C(®  2  00 

Br  gut.  fair  10  prims,  per  box .  1  760  2  00 

Hussete  tair.to  crime,  per  bov .  1  tO®  2  00 

Largj.  coarse  .  nd  poor  per  box . 1  CO®  1  50 

Tangerines,  per  oox .  2  60®  4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box .  2  03®  3  OJ 

GRASS  SBBD. 

Clover,  per  ICO  lb  .  .  8  60  @10  75 

Timothy .  4  25  0  t  00 

HA7  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1 .  80  ®  — 

No.  2 .  70  &  75 

No  3 .  10  &  66 

ShibD.ng .  30  ®  65 

Clover,  mixed .  60  ®  65 

Clover .  60  0  65 

Salt .  45  0  50 

Straw,  long  rye . ^ .  16  @  — 

Short  rye . .  46  ®  65 

Cat .  50  ®  60 

Wheat .  40  @  45 

potatcbs. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  A  Heoron,  per  d.  h.  bbL3  750  3  76 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . .3  0036  (0 

Usvana.  per  bbl . 31 0@5  00 

L.  1.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00®2  25 

Jersey,  choice.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  6201  75 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2531  M 

State  Rose  and  uebrnn,  per  180  lbs . 1  7'®2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  6201  75 

N  7  State,  eimmon,  per  lO")  lbs . 1  26®I  60 

Canada  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  183  lbs.  .2  00®  — 

Scitcu  Magnum,  per  168-10  sack . 1  t0@  J  03 

Irish  and  Bngilsb  Magnums,  per  168-10 

sack . 1  7001  90 

German,  per  )68-lb  bag . i  2501  75 

Sweet,  vxira  fancy,  Vineland,  per  obi _ 3  0004  ('0 

ether  Jersey,  per  d.  b.  bol . 2  250  2  75 

POULTRY— LIVH. 

Dnoks,  local,  per  pair .  75  ®1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  60  0  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  61  0  71 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  }iH(&  12 

Western,  per  lb .  ...  iii^a  12 

Sonthem  and  Soatbwestem,  per  lb. . .  llx®  — 


FARMERS, PLANT  yo«R  OWN  HEoais.  Drccr’s  Reliable  Seeds 

California  privet  makes  the  best  hedge  Onceplanted  A  A  A  A.  V  V*.  A-J 


California  privet  makes  the  best  hedge  Once  planted 
needa  nofu  ioer  care,  except  clipping  once  a  ye«r. 
81  per  00  D'.an's;  813  par  I  Uik'  Ihact  one  f  ot  apart. 
SlEBRBCUT  &  WADLB7,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  Vork. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

CONTAINING 

THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  NEARLY 

2OV0OF  AMMONIA 


CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 
KNOWN. 

800,000  TONS  used  annually  in  Europe. 

SBVD  FOB 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLETS 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

For  Sale  In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO., 

Hanover  Square,  Hew  York. 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat.  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparieg  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

TUB  Leroy  salt  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.  7. 


Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  They  are  Nure  to  grow,  true  to 
name,  and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  if  sown  in  the  Garden,  Farm,  or  Grueiiliousc 

This  is  the  year  for  economy  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

^nd  two  stamps  for  BBEEIl’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  lor  1S!M,  and  make  money  by  getting 
the  1)081  only.  Describes  everything  New  and  Old  in  HEED.S,  PLANTS  and  BIJLDS.  It  gives  des¬ 
criptions  in  cultivating,  is  richly  illustrated  In  addition  to  large  colored  plates  on  cover 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA, 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

SMALL  FRUITS.  TREES,  PLANT-!  and  VINKS-  A  select  assortment  Of  the  New  and  Leadlngvarie 
ties.  PKIC:li,8LOW  for  Guaranteed  Stock.  Berry  Crates  and  uaskets  8ee  our  Catah  gue  b.lore  buying 
It  will  pay.  Catalogue  Free.  Send  lor  It  at  once.  Address  D.  It,  GARVIN  &  .SON,  Wheeling,  VV.  Va.’ 


if  you  are  Interested  In  Potato  Culture,  send  your 
name  aud  adlress  to  me,  and  t  will  mall  yon  free, 
my  Wbolesale  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
Cnoice  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes.  I  can  save 
you I5.0D  on  a  five-barrel  order.  Bay  direct  from  the 
grower.  Save  money  and  get  pure  seed,  true  to 
name.  Thla  ad.  will  appear  but  once. 

AUTUUR  G.  ALDRIDoB.  Victor,  Ont  Co..  N.  Y. 

Mv  catalogue  of  Strawberr.v  Plants,  PPU'C’ 
100  vailetles.  E.  J.  UCLL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  -riilalj 


Our  Ninety-’Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


A  Postal  Gard  isffortliSStoyou.  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  ot  Cuts. 

^  We  Mail  it  FREE.,^ 


Hf  A  I*  n  Sarly  Rose  Potatoes 

Ml  fl  M  I  p  1 1  frr  seed.  State  lowest  price 
■  W  ^  Iw  ■  de  ivered  here. 

R  G.  KRAMPTON.  Spring  fi rove,  Surry  Co.,  ya. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  g®V“r^.?Va.. 

Offers  6<>0  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  salt  purchasera. 
Free  circular 
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Another  Frand  Abroad. 

C.  H.,  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo —The  old 
sayinff,  “  Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  is  a 
pretty  good  text  to  stick  to,  and  I  think 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  it. 
Knowing  what  an  immense  amount  of 
newspaper  circulation  and  advertising 
was  given  Compound  Extract  of  Salix, 
and  more  recently  the  Black  Pepsin 
fraud,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  another  swindle  in  the  same 
line— Gastric  Sodia.  While  I  hope  none 
of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  may  be 
caught  by  this  new  bait,  yet  there  may 
be  some  who  have  j  jined  The  Rubal 
family  circle  since  the  Black  Pepsin  was 
disposed  of,  who  might  be  inclined  to 
nibble.  The  Rural,  being  a  paper  of 
very  large  circulation  and  influence,  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  best  means  of  reaching 
other  papers  also. 

The  Earliest  Potato. 

J.  H.  J.,  Troy,  Pa. — The  question  of 
G.  W.  Parker  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan¬ 
uary  27,-  page  62,  about  the  best  early 
potato  as  to  productiveness,  is  one  that 
is  difiicult  to  answer.  I  found  one  year 
that  the  Early  Ohio  fllled  the  bill,  the 
next  year  the  Early  Vermont  and  the 
third  year  the  Boston  Market.  Last  sea¬ 
son  the  Sunlit  Star  was  ahead.  The 
quality  of  the  Early  Ohio  is  hard  to  beat. 
Burpee’s  Extra  Early  or  Alpha,  Early 
New  Zealand  or  Early  Wisconsin,  and 
Sunlit  Star  are  desirable  for  early  varie¬ 
ties.  The  New  Qaeen,  Chicago  Market, 
Boston  Market,  Early  Maine,  Early  Ver¬ 
mont,  Alpha  and  Early  Ohio  are  among 
the  earliest  and  best  for  me.  The  Free¬ 
man  has  not  done  well  for  me.  Our  soil 
is  not  all  alike,  and  so  our  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  varies.  What  is  best  for  me  might 
be  second  or  third  for  G.  W.  P. 


The  Burrless  Chestnut  Ag^ain. 

G.  C.  M.,  SUNSIDE,  N.  Y.— In  regard 
to  An  Unheard-of  Chestnut  referred  to 
by  II.  W.  H.,  Greene  County.  N.  Y.,  on 
page  6  of  The  R  N  -Y.,  I  would  say  that 
I  have  known  it  for  54  years.  The  tree 
is  now  about  70  years  old  and  vigorous. 
It  produces  nuts  without  burrs,  three  to 
a  calyx.  I  have  cut  scions  and  sent  to 
parties  desiring  to  propagate  the  variety, 
and  some  may  be  in  bearing.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  send  fruit  from  that  tree,  as 
the  squirrels,  crows,  blue  jays,  etc.,  take 
them  very  soon  unless  they  are  bagged 
with  woven  wire. 

Bend  the  Hoe  In. 

F.  T.,  Clyde,  O.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
January  20,  page  38,  under  “  A  Few  Re¬ 
members,”  I  read  E.  D.  R.’splan  of  fixing 
a  hoe.  In  this  land  of  truck,  we  fix  our 
hoes  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bending 
the  hoe  out,  we  bend  it  in  so  that  the 
back  or  upper  part  of  the  blade  will  be 
about  one  inch  frcm  the  floor  when  held 
in  position  for  use.  Sharpened  on  the 
upper  or  front  side,  we  can  cut  grass  and 
weeds  out  of  a  row  without  hoeing  all  of 
the  soil  out  with  them. 


Unripe  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

J.  C.  P.,  Louisville,  Ky.— It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  gardener  in  this  county 
(Jefferson)  some  12  or  14  years  ago  that 
by  planting  in  July  immediately  after 
digging  and  marketing  ^his  first  crop  of 
potatoes  he  could  get  a  second  crop 
nearly  as  large.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
important  discovery,  but  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  discovery  he  made  the  next 
spring  when  he  planted  some  oof  the 
tubers  from  the  second  crop.  They  came 
up  at  once,  sending  up  only  one  shoot 
whether  planted  whole  or  cut  to  one  eye  ; 
they  grew  strongly  and  produced  all  big 
potatoes,  no  small  ones.  He  had  the 
best  crop  he  ever  grew  by  50  per  cent 
and  the  reason  was  that  the  second  crop 
seed,  being  unripe  when  dug,  had  kept 


EstaVd]  JACKSON  BROS. 

H.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N 
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perfectly  in  his  cellar  without  sprouting 
or  shriveling  as  mature  seed,  whether 
home  grown  or  Northern,  will  do.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  raising  of  second 
crops,  both  for  market  and  for  seed, 
spread  throughout  the  gardening  district 
surrounding  Louisville,  and  now  potatoes 
are  forcing  cabbage  and  other  crops  out 
of  the  fields.  The  business  has  grown  at 
least  400  per  cent  here  within  10  years 
and  is  spreading  in  Kentucky  and  the 
South.  Besides  their  certainty  and 
strength  as  growers,  the  second  crc  p 
seed  have  the  great  merit  of  keeping  per¬ 
fectly  after  being  cut  ready  for  planting, 
I  cut  mine  six  weeks  or  two  months  be¬ 
fore  planting  time — whenever  it  ’s  con¬ 
venient — and  thus  I  am  always  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  a  favorable  season  for 
putting  them  in  the  ground.  The  only 
care  required  is  that  the  cut  seed  must  be 
kept  in  barrels  open  at  the  top  and  no 
where  else.  If  there  are  holes  in  the 
barrel,  a  few  at  the  exposed  places  will 
deteriorate.  I  do  not  suppose  that  two 
crops  from  one  field  would  be  practicable 
in  the  North,  but  a  second  crop  for  seed 
could  doubtless  be  grown  by  planting  in 
July.  But  whether  they  can  or  not,  no 
one.  North  or  South,  would  ever  plant  a 
mature  potato  after  seeing  what  an 
unripe  second  crop  tuber  will  do. 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 
Best  Set  Works  in  the  World. 


Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^Award 


GreatSuccess”! 

POTATO  DIOGER 


at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

ShinRlfl  MillB.  Machinery 


Warranted  the  best  made.  SninRiw  miiio.  j 

and  Standard  A^fricnltural  Implements  of  Best  Qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd., 

YORK,  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  Corn  Hlauters  a  Specialty. 


IsIIALT.Ot'K’S  I.ATKST 
IMI’UOVKI),  and  sells 
to  farmors  already  owning 
and  iSltJ.'i  Diggers. 
Why?  Because  of  Its 
G renter  I'fllciency  A 

mill  rtiiiiplicity. 

Don’t  fail  to  have  one 
of  onr  NON-CLOG- 
AHl.K  Weeilers. 
it  saves  more  labor  . 

than  any  other  farm  3si  / 

tool,  and  givesgreat-  ^ 

er  security  to  the  plant  than 
any  other  Wmler.  Send  a  2-( 
Catalogue,  with  full  particulars 
tion,  to  suit  tlie  times,  (hve  1 


Tell  your 
dealer  you 
must  see 
our  goods. 


YOUR 


■  mum  u  with 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  jiaint,  and  will  last  four  ornye 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Uixo.v  Crcciblh  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


' - — -  ''  Com  Planter. _ 

The  Spangler  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

The  Spangler  Single  Row  Fertilizer  Distributor.  / 

\  Single  Row  I  The  Spangler  Corn  Sheller.  vjssy  I',  iiflj  * 

'  The  Spangler  Lime  Spreader. 

Spangler  Feed  and  Fodder  Cutter.^^^^y  \v 
The  Spangler  Narrow  and  Wide  Track  Corn  Planter. 
The  Spangler  Low-down  Grain  Drill,  with  high  wheels, 

Address 


THE  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York.  Pa. 


If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yokkkr  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Mention  this  paper 


CROPS 

INCREASED 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


SOLID  Expanded  Metal 


Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  84  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  materlal( 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. i 

Central  Expanded  Meta!  Co., 531  Wood  St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

m  ~  ^ 


Fertilizers 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE, 


EURROWER 

B  MARKER 


Adjustable  to  all  inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  BE  CHOKED. 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Fur¬ 
rows  or  Ridges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width— from  2^  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  Inch  to  6  liicoes  deep. 


.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 
VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREET, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


AND 


Thousands  in  Use. 

-i  ^  constuntlv  lucreaslDg  demand 

Ww  Write  for  further  particulars  and 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  at  work  In  the  field,  doing  the  entire  Work  of  Marking,  Furrowing,  Droppins 

and  Covering,  all  In  One  Operation. 

Plants  six  to  eight  acres  per  day.  Distributes  Fertilizer.  Plants  Corn,  Beans,  Ensilage,  etc.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

“THE  POTATO  GROWERS’  FRIEND.” 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Potato  Machinery. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Sprayixg  Poultry. — Will  it  do  to  spray 
fowls  with  coal  oil  emulsion  to  kill  lice  ? 
Will  it  in  j  are  them  ?  b.  l.  q. 

Aks. — We  would  not  try  it  on  fowls  we 
cared  anything  about.  In  order  to  reach 
the  lice  in  their  hiding  places  one  would 
have  to  use  too  much.  That  is  our  opin¬ 
ion.  We  have  never  tried  it.  If  others 
have,  let’s  hear  from  them, 
p  Prolific  Sows. — We  have  a  grade  Pol- 
and-Caina  and  Berkshire  sow  that  far¬ 
rowed  11  pigs  March  3,  1893,  on  August 
4  she  farrowed  nine,  and  on  January  10, 
1894,  she  farrowed  14  more.  She  may 
not  be  equal  to  some  Western  hogs,  but 
she  beats  no  hog.  Another  sow,  a  full- 
blood  Berkshire,  farrowed  February  27, 
1893,  eight  p'gs,  August  3  eight,  and 
January  19,  1894  nine  more.  Now,  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  both  sows  are  ready  for  service. 

Loudon,  Tenn.  e.  l.  g. 

The  Duroc- Jersey  Pig  for  a  rustler 
and  for  docility  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others  with  me.  One  doesn’t 
have  to  hold  a  stick  at  him  with  some¬ 
thing  on  it  to  eat  to  keep  him  still.  The 
weight  of  one  of  mine  is  900  pounds  in 
ordinary  flesh.  I  have  one  18  months 
old  that  is  a  monster  in  size ;  he  has 
never  been  weighed,  but  my  neighbors 
in  chaffing  me  say  I  will  have  to  enlarge 
my  farm  if  I  wish  him  to  grow  on  my 
own  soil.  w.  n.  hanes. 

Ensilage  and  Sickness. — Does  feeding 
ensilage  cause  rinderpest  in  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  or  are  cattle  fed  on  ensilage  any 
more  liable  to  have  rinderpest  ?  Are  they 
any  more  liable  to  have  any  disease  simply 
because  fed  on  ensilage  ?  J.  h.  .i. 

^  Troy,  Pa. 

A  NS. — To  give  a  short  answer,  we  would 
say,  no.  We  regard  good  ensilage  as 
very  healthful  food  when  feed  in  reason¬ 
able  quantities.  You  could  make  a  man 
sick  by  feeding  him  too  much  apple 
sauce,  but  that  would  not  prove  that 
apple  sauce  is  not  healthful. 

Darkness  as  a  Tail  Eolder. — The 
best  tail  holder  I  have  ever  used  is  a  dark 
stable.  No  dairyman  can  afford  to  leave 
his  cows  out  in  the  pasture  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  fly  time.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  reduce  a  cow  in  flesh, 
or  make  her  shrink  in  milk  so  soon  as 
fighting  flies  in  hot  weather.  My  cows 
are  milked  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  flies  bother,  and  are  turned  at  once 
into  the  pasture  field.  By  10  or  11  o’clock 
they  are  through  feeding  and  are  ready 
to  go  into  the  stable.  This  I  make  as 
dark  as  possible.  I  never  have  to  go  for 
them;  they  come  to  the  barn  of  their  own 
accord,  and  seem  anxious  to  get  away 
from  their  tormentors.  Our  milk  goes  to 
the  city,  and  we  milk  about  3  p.  m.,  after 
which  the  cows  are  again  turned  out. 
The  stable  should  be  cleaned  out  every 
day  and  should  be  kept  littered  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  good  absorbents  such  as 
sawdust  or  straw.  The  stable  should  also 
be  well  ventilated.  p.  t. 

Norwalk,  0. 


A  TEN-QUART  MAN  I 

I  look  upon  a  10-quart  man  with  the 
same  respect  that  a  boy  feels  for  a 
scholar  in  the  class  above  him.  I  am  an 
eight-quart  man.  It  is  possible  that  the 
10-quart  dairyman  looks  upon  his  eight- 
quart  brother  with  those  feelings  which 
a  bey  has  toward  a  scholar  in  the  class 
below  him.  If  he  does  have  such  feel¬ 
ings,  we  defy  him  !  We  warn  him  to 
look  sharp  after  the  eleventh  quart.  We 
eight-quart  men  are  after  him — tortoise 
fashion  it  is  true — but  we  will  go  him 
ten-an-a-’af  if  he  loafs  long  by  the  road¬ 
side. 

A  number  of  leading  dairymen  of  the 
State,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  consider 
eight  quarts  per  day  a  fair  average  yield 
for  all  cows  in  milk,  when  the  different 
cows  of  the  dairy  have  come  in  at  all 
months  of  the  year,  where  the  practice  of 
trading  off  shrinking  cows  for  fresh  ones 
is  not  followed.  Our  cows  ran  up  to  11 


quarts  last  October  under  particularly 
favorable  circumstances  of  feed  which 
could  not  continue,  but  generally  we 
hover  around  16  pounds  per  day.  While 
under  the  comfortable  delusion  that  I 
was  as  good  as  my  neighbors,  I  fell  in 
with  a  butter  dairyman  at  New  Britain 
who  told  me  that  his  15  cows  had  that 
day  filled  eight  18  quart  Cooley  cans,  and 
12  quarts  over,  making  a  total  of  156 
quarts.  He  said  that  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  described  above  this  amount  of  milk 
would  make  about  37  quarts  of  Cooley 
cream,  and  churn  out  18  pounds  of 
butter.  My  somewhat  close  questioning 
and  apparent  skepticism  led  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  his  place  and  look  around.  I 
went  out  to  his  farm  determined  to  find 
his  advantage  if  he  had  any.  After 
going  through  his  stable,  I  was  willing 
to  accept  his  statement  of  yield. 

Four  points  would  explain  his  advan¬ 
tage  :  1.  His  cows  were  100  to  150  pounds 
heavier  than  ours ;  2,  he  had  bred  his 
two  and  three-year-olds  from  a  better 
sire,  and  his  heifers  had  finely  developed 
udders  and  were  superior  to  our  heifers 
of  the  same  age.  On  these  two  points 
we  hope  to  match  him  in  a  year  or  two 
more.  3.  He  had  a  man  almost  contin¬ 
ually  in  the  stable  “  fussing  ”  with  ap¬ 
parent  intelligence  over  the  cows — this 
counts  for  much  ;  4,  his  was  a  natural 
grass  farm  and  the  cows  had  plenty  of 
sweet,  early-cut  hay  full  of  White  clover. 
His  grain  ration  was  lighter  than  that 
of  many  dairymen — two  quarts  of  corn- 
and-3ob  meal,  two  quarts  of  gluten  meal 
and  two  quarts  of  wheat  feed  per  day — 
no  ensilage.  He  raises  some  six  acres  of 
corn  per  year  and  feeds  it  in  the  old  way. 
He  retails  his  butter  to  local  village  cus¬ 
tomers.  His  butter  took  a  first  prize  at 
Chicago.  He  is  in  a  leading  Jersey  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  State.  His  cows  weigh  from 
900  to  1,000  pounds,  and  are  all  sorts  of 
grades  bred  to  registered  Jersey  bulls. 
He  keeps  37  head  of  stock  on  124  acres 
of  land,  and  his  income  is  largely  from 
the  cows.  As  near  as  I  can  learn  he  is 
not  making  as  much  profit  from  his  farm 
as  some  other  dairymen  are,  but  in  the 
matter  of  managing  his  cows  there  is  in¬ 
struction  for  every  eight-quart  dairyman 
who  wishes  to  pass  his  10-quart  rival. 

E.  C.  BIRGE. 


It  is  but  WnKTCHBD  Policy  to  allow  yourself 
to  drift  Into  an  Incurable  disease,  by  neirlectlnK  the 
earliest  and  most  tractable  symptoms.  By  content¬ 
edly  walitrg  lor  a  Cold  to  get  well  of  Itself,  many  a 
one  has  so  damaged  the  structure  of  his  Lungs,  as  to 
put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines,  before 
being  conscious  of  danger.  IIow  much  safer  on  the 
first  indlcailons  ot  a  Cold,  to  res'rt  to  Dr.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  an  efficacious  remedy  for  Coughs, 
Asthma,  and  all  Bronchial  Affections,  and  sure  to 
exert  a  beneficial  Influence  on  the  organs  of  the 
chest.— Adb. 


If  3’ou  are  satisfied 
that 

Ashton’s 

is  giving  you  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  don’t 
experiment  with  something 
new  offered  you  a  “  little 
cheaper”  and  said  to  be  “just 
as  good.”  Let  well  enough 
alone. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers 
everywhere. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
General  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


THIS  BIT  ^SUT 

(iCALlTIgtt  of  othor  aotoot  Uta 
aii<l  will  Muily  eoAtru  QC9l 
TieioBs  kerM  et  all  M  li  tfst 

COMMON  SENSE 

boeauo  it  eu  also  uod  as  a  itBa  M. 

XC  Sampla  malladSI.^. 
Nlok«l  -  .  -  s.ii., 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


4.  P.  PAVIKa,  Mipf, 


RACINl.  WI8« 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMeAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  Known  for  man  or  beast. 


BARE 


FRENCH  GOAGHERS  AND 
rclieron  Horses. 

Pure  bred  stock  all  ages, 
at  prices  to  suit  every 
purchaser,  to  clo.se  estate 

of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

.Semi  for  flireular. 

EIMWOODRTOCKFABM 

E.  S.  AKIN,  Executor. 


SCIPIO,  N.  Y. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


HENS  PAY 


DEHORNING  CLIPPE^^^ 

D4IIUfifLZ  KNSrC  CM  Trtt  f 

FOR  DCnORMIMOPUCPOSU.  4ffD>»HAflA| 
uaQf.'ARHIWllfCWHffRWl  ( 


MIS  to  fll6  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Bend  stamp  for  Information 
F.  QRUfsDV,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


Jersey  Bull  for  Sale. 

Seven  months  old.  full  blooded,  black  tongue  and 
muzzle;  tine  markings;  Irom  Samuel  TlUUn  stuck. 
Price,  $125.  Hare  cnance.  Adoiess 

JEUSEV,  Tub  IIokal  Nkw-Yorker. 


B KEEPERS 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Uandsomely  Illustrated  n  r  g  CIIDDI  ICQ 
M  agazine,  and  Catalog.  ofDC.11  OUriLICO 
FUKE.  A.  1.  UOOT,  Mediou,  O, 


pniiiiiiininmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiimiiiniiiinTnig 

I  WHY  NOT 

SAVE  EVERY  CHICK  I 

you  HATCH?  I 

When  you  can  so  easi¬ 
ly  dolt  by  feeillng 
them  the  F.  B.  C. 

Chick  Manna  I 

Our  sales  are  Im-  ; 
mense,  and  all  those  who  have  u.sed  it,  as  well : 

as  the  Chicks  themselves.  Sing  ItS  PfalSeS.  ^ 

:  1  lb.  by  mall,  2'5c.;  511)S.  by  e,xpre8S,  40c.;  60  lb.  : 
ca.'ie,  by  express  or  freight,  $4.00.  : 

Our  complete  Poultry  SupplyCatalogue  comes; 
for  the  asking.  It  ha.sa  page  for  £eeA'eepers,Ux).': 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

.  317  anil  319  Market  St.,  Plilladelpliia. 


OA I 

-The  Meet  Perfect 
INCUBATOR  iMABB 
Quick  and  certain  ;  Hatch 
every  egg  that  a  hen  cou 
hatch;  Uegulatesltaelf aut 
matlcally;  Reduces  the  co 
of  poultnr  raising  to  a  min 
luuin.  JBestIn  everyway 
lowest  In  price.  Send  ft 
Ulus.  Catalogue.  SIMPLE 
MATCHER  C0„  QUINCY  fU 


MONEY  IN  SPRING  CHICKENS. 

The  Hen  Is  Not  In  It. 

The  inviDoible  egg  batcher 
I  doea  the  buiinesi.  Price. 
1117.00.  Big  money.  Sendicts. 
for  Catalogue  No.  It  tells 
all.  2600  sold  In  1893. 

BUCKEYR  INCUBATOR  CO*,  Springfield.Ohio. 


I NCUBATORS I 

In-Door  and  Out-Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

I  Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Uo.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Broodsra  only  $S.  Bart  aad  ehaapaat  for 
raising  ohioks ;  40  flrst  praminms ;  1,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 


G.S.  SINGER,  Box  o74,  Cardlngton,  0. 


SET  TOUR  HENS  IN 

MAPES’  Automatic  Hens’  Nests. 

Laying  hens  esn  not  bother  them.  They  can  come 
off  10  eat  at  pleasure.  Sure  preventive  ot  the  egg- 
eattrg  habit.  Three  cents'  worth  of  lumber.  13 
rails  and  any  old  box  of  suitable  size  Is  all  that  Is 
required  Send  50  cents  In  stamps  for  full  direc¬ 
tions  and  farm  right 

O.  W.  MAPES.  Middletown,  N,  T. 


Butter  stock  at  low  prices.-a.  j.  c. 

Club  St.  1  ambert  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 
of  the  hestbuUer  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  Stoke 
I'ogfis  III.,  lire  of  Mary  Anne  of  (»t.  L.,  8(57 
pounds  butter  in  one  year.  Young  Bulls  sold  frt  m  our 
herd  have  sired  20  pound  cows,  such  as  Pride  it 
Itig'eslde  .’)4.')45,  30  pouiiris  4>^  ounces,  and  Gyesy’s 
Pride  2nd  293<;5,  37  pounds  13  ounces  of  butter  in  7 
dai/«  for  Milier  &  Slblev.  E.  L.  rLAKKSON, 

14  West  19th  Street  New  York 
Refer  by  permission  to  ihb  HL'iial  Nbw-Yorkeii. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  UON.  WAYNE  MACVH  AQH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy  ; 

BKOOKFim.i)  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  f  om  this  note  mv  a!<8u-aaoe  that 
your  medlcloea  always  gave  me  tne  greatest  satls- 
lactlou  ” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

7B  yearling  rams  thnt  will  weigh  250 to  1500  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity ;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  lirrlved,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  ‘‘A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  B.  Brkok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCHLLU8  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


6.  W.  SMITH 


PIGS.  Jeruj,  Ouarniey  Bad 
llolnuln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Peultry.  Huntiog 
|i^.^  and  llouie  Doge.  Catalogue. 
locliranviUe.  Chester  Co..  Penaa, 


Why  don’t  yon  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

WIILIS  WHINERl'  WINOm,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Shotv  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


fe'iPoultry  ^*“^^Sccds 

■Valuable  Cataloguewpertalnlngto  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try  and  Standard  Seeds.Tells  all  about  Poultry 
and  hoxv  to  make  a  garden.  Send  4c.  in  stamps. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Freeport,  ILLINOIS. 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  frr  hatcnlng,  12  00  per  l.'i;  J;5  75  per  30;  J5  00 
per  45;  IKi.tO  ter  lOO.  llIu.t<'Htbd  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


MAWMUIH  TURKEY  ITn'oTc:: 

Langahan,  P.  Reck,  Buff  and  Brown  Legh<  rns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  S.  J.  B.  DUN  BAH,  Elghorn,  Wls. 


rLkln  uUukO  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


CfinQ  PUCAD  F'rom  choice  .selected  Pure  Bred 
LUUO  UflLnl  I  Poultry, of  the  mostnutedprize 
•-•iiMa— ^a^swinningstruins.FlneiUustrated 
descriptive  catalogue  free.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


EGGS 


Can  furnish  2  500  dozen  fancy  white  eggs 
per  year,  and  begin  shipping  now.  Who 
wants  them  ? 

GEO.  W.  BELDBN,  Ulchfofd,  N.  Y. 


SC  A  For  Poultry.  Best  Grade,  tl  25  bbl.,  200  lbs. 
uri  I  o  Circular  Dls. 'Samples  4c.  Orders  llllcd 
ncLLS  promptly.  F,  P.  Knoiales,  Guilford,  Conn 


I  II  I  III  U  VlllkUUI.  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  veiy  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  th.em  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  bandsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

BABB  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animala,  and  cowa  with  great  record!. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


I  12 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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■V  gyv 


COMPANV 


MUSIC 


For  the  Farmer’s  Home 


Every  farmer’s  home,  as  well  as  every  other  home,  should  have  Its  Orean 
.  or  Piano.  There’s  nothing  that  brings  such  good  cheer  after  the  day’s 
i  toll  as  sweet  music.  We  are  the  I.argest  Manufacturers  of  Organs 
\  and  Pianos  In  the  world,  and  the  only  ones  who  sell  direct  from  the  factory 
^  to  the  family  at  the  maker's  lowest  price.  We  have  sfudlt'd  the 
tg  farmer’s  condition,  and  know  just  what  he  wants  ;  we  make  SPECIAL 
TEIl.MS  and  PRICES  on  our  famous 


ililOttLP— sissia  to  suit  the  convenience  of  farmers.  You  can  save  from  S50.00 
to  j$‘200.00  by  buying  direct  from  the  COItXlSll  factory,  besides 
having  the  benefitof  liberal  credit.  Notes  accepted  in  payment. 

Organs  from  $27.50  up.  Pianos  from  $175 

Every  Instrument  guaranteed  and  shlppetl  on  free  test  trial 
days.  No  satisfaction,  no  pay. 

Send  for  our  new  mammoth  Catalogue,  handsomely  lithographed 
colors,  showing  the  latest  styles,  and  giving  prices  of  the  best 
Organs  and  Pianos.  A  WON  DERFU  L  BOOK  FREE.  A 

This  Is  your  chance.  Don’t  neglect  it.  ITighest  testimonials  and  references 
furnished  to  any  one.  Address 

,  CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washingfton,  New  Jersey. 

Established  nearly  30  Years. 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

Continues  to  Lead  the  Van. 

It  was  Awarded  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  of  Highest  Merit 

At  the  WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO, 


You  must  have  noticed  last  week  our  motto  that 

^ur^iee^  jeedA  ^rm 

This  entire  page  was  then  devoted  to  trying  to  persuade  you  to  prove  for  your¬ 
self  the  truth  of  this  well-known  motto.  Your  success  is  our  success.  If  you 
have  not  carefully  studied  this  page  then  jilease  do  so  now.  If  you  want  to 
know  more  of  the  best  seeds  that  grow  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  with  the 
statement  that  you  intend  to  plant  seeds  this  year,  will  bring  you  free  a  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  i894  the  leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■  UY  “BBSSSST  FAOT®»Yt,'»  BK*T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWIIOl.ESALE  PRICES, delivered  I'REE, 
For  Ilousee,  Hams,  Koofs,  all  colors,  A  S  A  V  E  Middlemen’s 
protlts.  In  use  A I  yeaiK.  Kndoi-sed  by  Orange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance,  lx»w  prices  wll  surj)riBe  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INOEIiSOl.1.  ti46  I’lymouth  8t..  IJrooklyu,  N.  V. 


MIJC  A  DAY  IS  AVHAT  _  , — ; - ^ 

m  Agents  make  selling  fl  '  tJL.  .  9^ 
I  GIANT  FKNCK  and  ft  '  ^ 

Stretche's.  Fence  costs  25  cents  «»«■  ■ 
per  rod.  One  agent  wanted  in  each  township.  Write 
immedlaiely.  Address  T.  .1.  ANDRE,  Wauseon.  O. 


CINNIlie 


MAOHINEKY  and  8VPPLIB8 
D.  a.  Trench  Go.,  Chicago,  111.,  anf 

fhi. 


THE  CUTAWAY HARROW  (.dMOGA^aM, 


,  AINU  BUI  ltK  MAUt  15Y  1  nc 

COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS 

Scored  the  Highest  Number  of  Points  Through 
all  the  Series  of  Tests, 

Showing  that  for  Finest  Product  it 

Still  Leads  the  WORLD 
-  as  it  did  at  Paris,  in  1889. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  Dairies  and  Farm  Creameriess 

ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  FREE  TO  ALL. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yf. 


mm  ,  ■ 


-AUtnc  I'QIk 

'Oj  hes'ir  t|H 

if  K'Cl^O  ot-s 

( e/ 

f  . -  i  <  t 


/j  ifo  I  .  ,  1r - y 

i-vi.  "fb  to.  c€ 

strong  Vines  safe  by  mail  $1  each,  $8  per  12. 
fine  grapes  free  on  application.  Address 


Co-iTaan, 

O  VtJiTLOitecl 

Ivi'tvoclu.ceol 

V-ls/tu  0  YL. 

Jjedi  f6  o/2j2ex. 


Circular,. describing  other  of  my 
T.  V.I.MUNSON,r  Denison,  Tex. 


FAIIMERSa»e  HAPPY] 

WHO  USE  THE  LATEST  AND  ] 
MOST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY 

CkARHS 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

HAS  IMPROVEMENTS  | 
PECULIAR  TO  ITS  SELF 
du3t  .send  for  CiroutcLr  and  | 
see.  cuhat  it  Luill  do  FOR  YOU  \ 

IT’S  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET.  ] 


THE 

Gr£atAmerican 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


COOK  BOOK 

•|3PP  containing  over 2, .'500 
'lYCiE  tested  reel  pcs.  820 
pages  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

SWATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  oftheage.  Forfull  particulars 
tddreai  The  OREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Uox  }487.  Nevir  Yorl&  City,  N.  Y. 


"Tlungs  Com  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

^  Better  worlfc 

BOSTO^  yoke. 

C<.r>d  fnr  nirnnlars  axtd  CatalOlOXe. 


SMALLEYand  Battle  Creek 


Wood  Sawing 
Machines. 


Tke  Smanej 

Klectrie 


Price 

S50.00 


The  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  these  goods  ever  manufactured  in  the  world. 

They  include  Self  and  Rand  Feed  Drag  ^  p.i, 

**14  feet  ^ws-Sinallcy  Uliampion  and  Elec-  » 

Bhovine  tric t  Rattle  Creek  Nos.  3,  a  i  I,  _ 

irlnghoidlni  and  i,|ttle  All  Ri«lit.»  Circular  or  *1  f 

4  frame  in  Cut  oifSaws,  120  to  3(>  inch  Maw  Rlades 
poalUon.  —Smalley  Slide.  Tilting  and  Elec- 

-  trie  Frames;  Rattle  Creek 

imaUeyEieo-  ^cll-known  Return  Frame. 

'ule.SawMa-  Self  -  Feetl  Drag  Saws, 

e.  The  only  capacities  125  to  40  cords  pwi^rH»U«liiaimin«iiiBigH^ 

ect  Pole  Saw  per  day.  Get  our  Delivered  Iiinin  n  m  . . .  -  miii  iiiih'iimim!! 

made. Works  price  to  any  Railroad  Station  l  1  he  Hattie  tVeekHeir-Keed  Dn.fl' 
equally  well,  ad-  In  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Every  so  lo  50  cords  of  stove  wood  (wr  day 
apted  for  Cord  Wood  or  Short  Timber,  machine  fully  warranted.  I  to  any  style  of  Sweep  Horse  Pc 


Price 

885.00 


1  he  Bsttle  ('reek  Self-Feed  Drag  Saw.No.S. 

SO  to  50  cords  of  stove  wood  |)er  day.  Adapted 
to  any  style  of  Sweep  Horse  Powers, 


_ RII'V  TUF  IMPROVEn _ f  Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutting ;  Grinders  for  Ear 

I  I  ri&  I  j  Small  Crain;  One,  Two  and  Tliree  Horse  Even  Idig 

^  ^  I  I  j  Tread  I’owers:  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Horse  Sweep 

lm#l  I  I  Y  Powers ;  Two,  Fonrand  Six  Horse  Farm  Engines ;  Electric  Root 

I  If  I  ha  ■■■  bni  I  I.  Cutter  and  VcgetalileSlicers.  World’s  Fair  Silo  I’amphlet  Tree. 

SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MANITOWOC.  Wis. 


Tlie|“S£-)PC 

Quality  of  Work  Abso¬ 
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IMPORTED  PLANT  FOOD. 

WHAT  PACKAGE  SHALL  WE  USE  FOR  IT? 

Part  III. 

A  Good  Form  of  Comparison. 

“  The  fertilizer  is  more  available,  then,  is  it? 

“  By  all  means.  It  is  fine  and  soluble — all  ready  for 
use.  Besides  it  can  be  scattered  evenly  all  over  the 
ground.  If  you  could  take  manure  and  grind  it  up  as 
fine  as  the  fertilizer  and  scatter  it  evenly  through  the 
soil,  you  could  get  it  almost  all  out  with  one  crop.  It 
is  just  like  coal  ;  the  finer  you  break  it  up,  the  faster 
it  will  burn,  until  fine  coal  dust  will  flash  almost  like 
kerosene  oil  while  a  big  chunk  will  hardly  burn  at  all. 
The  fertilizer  in  connection  with  our  cold  cow  manure 
acts  like  kin¬ 
dling  to  start 
the  fire.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  develops 
all  crops  nearly 
10  days  earlier 
than  manure.” 

“How  do  you 
think  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  compares 
in  price  with 
the  manure  ?” 

“  The  fertili-  ) 
zer  used  to  cost 
860  a  ton  and 
was  not  so  good 
then  as  now. 

A  ton  to  the 
acre  now  costs 
me  836.  Let 
any  farmer  fig¬ 
ure  how  much 
manure  he  can 
buy  for  836.  He 
never  would 
think  of  putting 
on  less  than  860 
to  875  worth  per 
acre  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  raise 
a  profitable 
crop  of  vege¬ 
tables.  There 
was  a  time 
when  I  thought 
I  could  not 
raise  squashes 
without  p  u  t  - 
ting  two  shov¬ 
elfuls  of  ma¬ 
nure  in  each 
hill.  Now  I 
can  raise  better 

ones  by  using  How  they  Baise  Stri 

two  handfuls  of 

fertilizers ;  hand  against  shovel  is  about  the  proportion 
of  values  between  the  two,  and  any  one  can  figure  out 
the  difference  in  cost  of  buying,  handling  and  spread¬ 
ing.” 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that 
gardeners  in  this  section  all  agree  that  the  fertilizers 
are  particularly  valuable  for  such  crops  as  peas  and 
string  beans.  The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  36  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  photograph  taken  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Tappin  of  Arlington.  This  magnificent  crop 
of  string  beans  was  grown  on  Bradley’s  fertilizer. 

“  Some  farmers  fail  with  fertilizers.” 

“  Very  likely  ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  such  a  fail¬ 
ure  as  there  is  for  anything  else.  Most  farmers  start¬ 
ing  with  fertilizers  do  not  use  them  right.  They  should 
be  broadcasted  for  most  crops.  Then  again,  farmers 
do  not  use  enough  of  them  to  get  good  results.  To 


make  a  fair  test,  use  the  same  value  of  fertilizers  that 
you  do  of  manure.  In  my  opinion,  fertilizers  and  im¬ 
proved  tools  have  saved  New  England  farming  by 
cheapening  the  cost  of  plant  food  and  enabling  us  so 
to  work  the  soil  as  to  give  the  plants  full  access  to  the 
food.” 

“But  how  do  you  manage  to  keep  19  head  of  cattle 
and  four  horses  on  this  little  farm  and  still  sell  hay  ?” 

“Fertilizers  and  cheap  pasture.  I  keep  what  may 
be  called  a  heifer  farm — all  young  heifers  of  Ayrshire 
or  Holstein  blood.  We  sell  all  the  bull  calves  and  as 
soon  as  the  heifers  are  old  enough,  we  ship  them  to  a 
farm  in  Maine,  where  they  run  on  cheap  pastuie 
as  long  as  the  feed  lasts.  Then  they  come  back  and  4re 
kept  thriving  through  the  winter  on  sweet-corn  stalks. 


How  THEY  Raise  String  Beans  in  Massachusetts,  Nothing  but  Fertilizers  Used  Hebe.  FiG.c'Sei 

is  about  the  proportion  barley  and  rye  hay,  and  some  strong  grain.  In  the  I  believe  these  gardei 
any  one  can  figure  out  spring,  back  they  go  to  pasture,  being  sent  back  in  time  of  the  importance  of  h 

handling  and  spread-  for  them  to  calve,  when,  if  they  do  well,  they  are  sold  to  to  me  that  Mr.  Frost  is 

dairymen.  Sometimes  I  milk  them  one  year  and  sell  manurings  have  left  a  i 

refer  to  the  fact  that  at  the  second  calving.  By  this  course,  the  expense  of  be  exhausted  in  years, 

ee  that  the  fertilizers  raising  them  is  made  very  light,  and  there  is  not  much  Arlington  so  stocked  w 

eh  crops  as  peas  and  work  about  the  dairy.  For  example,  we  are  now  milk-  ter,  that  they  could  pi 

n  at  Fig.  36  is  a  repro-  ing  only  four  cows,  and  some  of  those  will  soon  be  next  five  years  on  ferti 

on  the  farm  of  Mr.  sold.  By  keeping  a  good  bull,  I  can  insure  good  of  stable  manure.  I 

?hi8  magnificent  crop  stock  and  create  a  demand  for  my  heifers.  It  is  a  very  matter  must  be  added 

radley’s  fertilizer.  cheap  and  profitable  way  of  turning  my  rough  fodder  stable  manure  the  che 

lizers.”  into  manure  without  the  extra  work  of  milk  dairying.  obtained?  Who  has  gi 

reason  for  such  a  fail-  It  is  much  more  profitable  than  raising  the  same  num-  trial?  Suppose  a  man  1 

Most  farmers  start-  her  of  steers.  I  sow  barley  in  the  spring  and  cut  it  ize  it  all  thoroughly, 

em  right.  They  should  when  just  right  for  hay.  This,  with  sweet  corn,  feeds  sow  oats  in  the  spring  ' 

Then  again,  farmers  the  heifers  and  enables  me  to  sell  the  Timothy.  Then  ing  out  or  cut  for  stra^ 

jet  good  results.  To  I  can  plow  up  the  barley  stubbie,  use  a  ton  of  fertilizer  Plpw  in  the  stubble,  ai 


per  acre  with  it,  and  set  out  late  cabbage,  thus  getting 
two  good  crops  from  the  same  land.” 

Mr.  Ham  is  considered  an  expert  at  growing 
squashes.  He  has  often  taken  premiums  at  fairs.  He 
formerly  used  10  cords  of  manure  per  acre  for  squashes, 
but  now  uses  only  five  cords  and  puts  a  handful  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  each  hill.  This  not  only  cheapens  the  ma¬ 
nuring,  but  grows  better  squashes.  On  his  asparagus, 
Mr.  Ham  uses  a  ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre  each  year, 
and  nothing  else.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  when 
Messrs.  Frost,  Purington  and  Ham  speak  of  “  fertil¬ 
izers,”  they  mean  mixed  commercial  fertilizers.  They 
all  use  the  Bradley  goods. 

Mr.  Ham’s  experience  proves  that  the  only  real  dif¬ 
ference  between  stable  manure  and  fertilizers  is  humus 

or  vegetable 
matter.  When 
he  plows  under 
a  sod  of  grass, 
rye  or  barley, 
and  adds  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  he  obtains 
everything  h  e 
could  buy  in 
875  worth  of 
manure.  Mr. 
Frost  and  Mr. 
Purington 
practically  ad¬ 
mit  the  same 
thing.  The 
question  is,  can 
they  afford  to 
lose  one  cash 
crop  in  order  to 
grow  a  crop  of 
humus?  It 
would  mean  a 
saving  of  at 
least  840  an 
acre  in  manure 
alone  and  more 
than  that  in 
labor,  which,  in 
a  cultivated 
crop,  amounts 
to  nearly  825 
a  month  on  each 
acre  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the 
fact  that  a  de¬ 
creased  use  of 
manure  for  sev¬ 
eral  years, 
would  so  reduce 
the  weeds  that 
much  more 

3  a8ED_HEBE.  Pig.p36;  labor  would  be 

saved. 

I  believe  these  gardeners  have  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  importance  of  humus  in  their  soils.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Frost  is  right  in  saying  that  previous 
manurings  have  left  a  surplus  in  the  soil  that  cannot 
be  exhausted  in  years.  I  believe  there  are  fields  at 
Arlington  so  stocked  with  this  surplus  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  that  they  could  produce  maximum  crops  for  the 
next  five  years  on  fertilizers  alone,  without  a  pound 
of  stable  manure.  But,  admitting  that  vegetable 
matter  must  be  added  each  year  for  garden  crops,  is 
stable  manure  the  cheapest  form  in  which  it  can  bp 
obtained?  Who  has  given  the  green  crop  plan  a  fair 
trial?  Suppose  a  man  take  an  acre  of  land  and  fertil¬ 
ize  it  all  thoroughly.  On  one-quarter  of  it  let  him 
sow  oats  in  the  spring  to  be  plowed  under  when  headt 
ing  out  or  cut  for  straw  to  be  used  in  making  mats. 
PIqw  in  the  stubble,  add  feytilizers  apd  set  out  late 
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cabbage.  On  another  quarter  acre  set  cabbage  again. 
At  the  latest  moment  sow  turnips  broadcast  among 
the  cabbage.  Cut  the  cabbage  and  plow  in  the  turnips. 
By  such  a  rotation  of  green  crops  the  land  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  large  amount  cf  humus  every  other  year  or 
every  third  or  fourth  year  as  thought  best.  Only 
one  cash  crop  would  be  lost  to  the  land.  Will  the 
profit  on  that  crop  be  greater  than  the  saving  in  man¬ 
ure  and  labor  effected  by  the  green  crop?  This  is  not 
mere  theory;  it  has  been  done  in  actual  practice  else¬ 
where,  and  it  only  remains  for  some  public-spirited 
man  at  Arlington  to  carry  out  the  plan  and  again  reduce 
the  price  of  stable  manure  by  showing  that  green  crops 
can  provide  cheaper  humus,  just  as  coal  provides 
cheaper  heat. 

All  this  is  admitting  that  such  a  vast  amount  of 
humus  is  necessary  in  market  gardening,  which  is  a 
proposition  that  has  never  been  proved.  Our  fathers 
seldom  fed  grain  to  cows.  Animals  were  stuffed  with 
a  large  amount  of  bulky  hay  and  stalks.  Scientists 
picked  the  hay  and  grain  in  pieces  and  showed  how 
Timothy  hay  was  fed  at  a  loss  because,  in  order  to  give 
enough  of  the  muscle-forming  food,  it  was  necessary 
to  feed  more  than  enough  of  the  fat  formers.  Reduc¬ 
ing  the  hay  and  increasing  the  grain  gave  a  much 
cheaper  ration.  Last  winter  in  England,  hay  cost  more 
than  grain,  and  horsemen  decreased  the  hay  till  they 
found  that  five  pounds  of  hay  and  straw  well  mixed 
with  the  grain  gave  all  the  bulk  the  horse  needed  in 
one  day.  In  a  similar  way  I  believe  these  market  gar¬ 
deners  have  been  using  manure  at  a  loss  because  of 
the  belief  that  the  soil  needs  all  this  bulk.  When  the 
manure  on  an  acre  costs  $40  to  $45  more  than  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  would  produce  an  equal  crop,  and  this 
costly  difference  goes  on  year  after  year,  it  is  evident 
that  the  farmer  is  wasting  money  or  else  tucking  it  into 
the  soil  in  such  a  way  that  it  never  can  pay  him  any 
interest.  In  either  case,  the  thing  for  the  farmer  to 
do  is  to  save  the  cost  of  this  expensive  humus  or  make 
it  pay  interest.  The  only  form  in  which  he  can  buy 
plant  food  alone — without  the  humus — is  in  fertilizers, 
and  that  also  is  the  only  thing  that  will  drag  interest 
out  of  the  surplus  manure.  n.  w.  c. 


PURE  AIR  FOR  THE  COW. 

trow  TO  GET  IT  NEAK  HEK  NOSE. 

Ventilating  the  Ventilator  Question. 

What  Is  th®  best  practical  arrangement  for  ventilating  a  stock  barn 
i58xl02  feet,  with  lower  story,  or  wooden  basement,  eight  feet  h  gh  and 
accommodating  two  rows  of  cattle  with  heads  outward?  The  usual 
method  of  ventilating  through  feeding  chutes  from  the  hay  mow  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  open  to  the  objection  of  allowing  the  warm  air  to  escape 
without  removing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  near  tbe  floor.  The  vapor 
also  seriously  wets  the  roof  in  the  winter.  t. 

Never  Wholly  Close  the  Barn. 

The  objections  to  ventilating  through  the  hay 
chutes  from  above  are  good,  and  the  condensed  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  breaths  of  the  cattle  passing  up  to  the 
roof  and  then  dropping  back  upon  the  hay  would  be 
very  objectionable.  Our  own  barns  were  burned  in 
December,  and  we  expect  to  build  one  in  the  spring 
166  feet  in  length  and  will  put  in  square  box  ventil¬ 
ators  which  will  extend  through  the  roof.  A  little 
slatted  cupola  over  the  ventilator  will  keep  out  the 
storms,  and  a  slide  in  the  bottom  will  enable  it  to  be 
wholly  or  partly  closed  in  very  cold  weather.  I  think 
four  ventilators  12x14  will  be  sufiicient  for  your  corre¬ 
spondent  A.  DEVEKEAUX. 

A  Foot  of  Air  to  the  Pound  of  Live  Weight. 

The  true  principle  of  ventilation  is  to  let  fresh  air 
into  the  building  by  small  apertures  in  many  places 
and  to  take  it  out  by  the  same  principle.  Probably 
no  better  simple  plan  could  be  devised  than  to  build  a 
box  about  one  foot  square  and  as  long  as  the  building, 
102  feet,  with  an  end  extending  out  of  each  end  of  the 
building.  This  box  should  be  pierced  with  numerous 
small  holes,  and  placed  overhead  in  the  rear  of  the 
cattle  and  between  the  two  rows.  This  will  carryout 
the  vitiated  air  which  rises  to  the  ceiling.  In  front  of 
the  cattle  at  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  building 
about  six  openings  of  one  by  two  feet  and  connecting 
with  the  outside  air  should  be  made.  This  should  be 
covered  with  wire  netting  say  of  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  inch  mesh  or  with  boards  pierced  with  numerous 
holes.  In  front  of  each  one  of  these  cold  air  ventila¬ 
tors  should  be  placed  a  slide  so  that  they  may  be 
partly  or  entirely  closed  as  occasion  requires.  It  will 
be  seen  that  by  this  method  the  pure  air  will  mingle 
with  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas  and  as  all  is  warmed 
by  the  animals,  it  will  rise  to  the  ventilator  at  tbe 
ceiling  and  escape.  In  addition  to  this  numerous 
windows  should  be  placed  in  the  building  for  light 
and  air  ;  some  days  the  windows  should  all  be  thrown 
open,  as  it  is  impossible  to  properly  ventilate  a  build¬ 
ing  with  so  many  animals  in  it  on  warm  muggy  days 
without  these  windows. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ventilate  buildings  where 
there  are  too  many  animals  for  the  air  space.  Not 
less  than  one  cubic  foot  of  air  space  should  be  allowed 
each  pound  live  weight,  and  two  would  be  better.  It 


is  probable  that  much  of  the  tuberculosis  which  is 
present  in  the  country  is  due  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
stables  which  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  animals  so 
greatly  that  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  germs  of 
disease  when  introduced  into  the  system  ;  while  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  open,  properly  eared  for,  have  such  a 
superabundance  of  vitality  that  they  are  able  to  lock 
up  these  germs  of  disease  by  encysting  them  in  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Since  the  number  of  animals  kept  in  this  stable  is 
not  stated,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  determine 
how  many  ceiling  ventilators  or  how  many  outside 
ventilators  are  required  to  keep  the  air  constantly  and 
slowly  circulating  through  the  entire  building. 

[PBOP.]  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  Air  in  a  Canadian  Barn. 

I  ventilate  (in  cold  weather)  altogether  by  windows 
on  both  sides  of  the  stable.  I  have  little  faith  In 
chimney  ventilators  extending  vertically  up  through 
the  roof ;  as  the  general  course  of  the  air  in  motion  is 
horizontal,  some  power  must  be  provided  to  make  it 
take  a  vertical  direction.  This  might  be  done  by  hav¬ 
ing  an  open  space  below  the  doors  where  cold  air 
would  come  in,  get  warmed  in  the  stable,  then  pass  up 
the  ventilator.  This  is  just  what  I  try  to  prevent, 
and  therefore  ventilate  across  the  stable  from  the 
windows. 

Let  me  explain  how  my  windows  are  fixed.  A  stop 
is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  frame  and  also  on  each  side 
as  far  from  the  outside  as  I  wish  the  sash  to  stand. 
The  sash  is  fitted  to  the  frame  so  as  to  move  loosely 
and  fit  tight  against  these  stops.  A  small  hole  is 
bored  in  the  top  of  the  frame  behind  the  sash,  and  so 
close  that  when  a  pin  is  put  in,  the  sash  will  be  held 
firmly  against  the  stops.  A  triangular  piece  of  board 
is  nailed  against  each  side  of  the  frame ;  one  edge  of 
this  triangle  rests  flat  on  the  window  sill,  and  one 
corner  against  the  sash  so  as  to  keep  it  in  place  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  pin  is  taken  out,  the  window  falls 
back  'against  these  blocks  and  stands  at  an  angle,  so 
that  any  draught  would  be  over  the  back  of  the  animal 
standing  close  to  it.  By  using  the  pin  as  a  wedge 
between  these  two  blocks  and  the  window,  the  ventil¬ 
ation  may  be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  or  the  window  can 
be  lifted  out  altogether.  If  the  wind  is  strong  on  one 
side  of  the  stable,  close  the  windows  to  suit.  My 
stable  doors  are  all  in  two  sections,  so  that  the  upper 
half  may  be  left  open,  but  that  is  only  for  warm 
weather.  This  we  consider  to  be  like  the  salt  water 
the  ship’s  doctor  always  recommended  ;  it  is  safe  and 
easy,  and  costs  little.  b, 

Dundas,  Ont. 

Give  the  Cow  Room  Enough. 

It  is  just  as  important  that  dairy  cows  have  good 
air  as  that  they  have  suitable  food.  A  roomy  stable 
is  essential,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  cows  in 
crowded  quarters  to  have  pure  air.  In  a  plan  for  a 
barn  recently  published  in  an  agricultural  paper,  24 
feet  is  given  as  the  right  width  for  a  stable  for  two 
rows  of  cows  to  stand,  with  heads  toward  the  center. 
With  stanchions  three  feet  apart  as  they  are  usually 
made,  this  would  give  36  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
each  cow,  which  is  not  more  than  one-half  the  amount 
that  should  be  provided.  With  the  cows  facing  each 
other  over  a  narrow  manger,  as  in  the  plan  men¬ 
tioned,  breathing  the  same  air  over  and  over  again 
could  not  be  avoided  unless  a  strong  current  of  fresh 
air  were  forced  through  the  building. 

A  stable  102x36  feet  will  give  ample  room  for  50 
cows,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  wide  feed  floors 
and  driveway  for  removing  manure.  I  have  had  a 
stable  of  this  width  and  length  in  use  35  years,  and 
would  by  no. means  reduce  the  width  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  practicable  to  remove  the  carbonic  aeid 
gas  f r  om  the  stable  as  a  separate  product.  In  breath¬ 
ing,  four  per  cent  of  the  exhalation  is  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  it  is  mixed  with  nearly  96  per  cent  of  air, 
and  instead  of  settling  to  the  floor  it  becomes  more 
diluted  and  is  diffused  through  the  whole  stable,  and 
can  be  removed  only  as  the  vitiated  air  passes  out  and 
is  replaced  by  that  which  is  pure.  In  a  dwelling 
house,  in  a  room  warmed  by  a  stove,  the  temperature 
at  tne  ceiling  may  be  80  degrees  while  at  the  floor  it  is 
only  60.  Air  may  be  admitted  at  the  ceiling,  and  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  may  be  removed  from  near 
the  floor,  which  will  result  in  saving  fuel.  No  such 
difference  exists  between  the  temperature  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  floor  of  the  cow  stable,  and  it  is  immaterial  at 
what  height  the  foul  air  finds  an  exit.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  ceiling  of  the  stable  is  55  degrees,  it  will 
be  about  52  degrees  at  the  floor,  if  the  floor  rests  on 
the  ground  or  is  otherwise  well  secured  from  cold. 

In  cool  weather  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
current  of  fresh  air  in  the  stable  or  in  the  removal  of 
that  which  is  impure.  In  my  barn  there  is  a  hay 
chute  with  an  opening  3x4  feet.  If  the  door  of  the 
chute  be  left  open,  warm  air  will  pass  up  at  one  end 
and  cold  air  come  down  at  the  other  end  in  volume 
sufficient  to  ventilate  the  whole  stable  fairly  well  if 


it  could  be  evenly  diffused.  For  35  years  the  stable 
has  been  ventilated  in  cold  weather  through  open¬ 
ings  to  the  floors  above,  and  in  warm  weather  by 
opening  windows  and  doors.  This  method  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  the  cows  have  remained  healthy  and,  al¬ 
though  the  roof  is  souetimes  frosty,  no  damage  has 
been  done.  Shingles  are  now  on  the  barn  that  were 
laid  36  years  ago.  In  building  a  new  barn  I  would 
provide  not  less  than  70  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
each  cow,  and  would  ventilate  a  stable  100x36  feet  by 
using  four  or  five  ventilating  registers  on  each  side, 
putting  them  in  at  equal  distances  and  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing  ;  the  registers  to  be  not  less  than  one  foot  across. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  in  ventilating  flues 
running  up  through  the  roof.  c.  s.  rice. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

The  Whole  Thing  Figured  Out. 

This  stable  eight  feet  high  gives  31,000  cubic  feet  of 
space,  and,  as  generally  arranged,  would  accommo¬ 
date  70  head  of  cows  giving  to  each  cow,  minus  the 
space  occupied  by  her  body,  400  cubic  feet  of  air 
space ;  an  amount  dangerously  small  to  begin  with. 
Such  a  stable  should  be  at  least  10  feet  high  and  12 
would  be  better.  Prom  the  best  authority  I  can 
obtain,  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  will  inhale  over 
100  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  will  in  that  time 
exhale  over  four  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
would  be  enough  to  vitiate  400  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the 
extent  of  one  part  to  the  hundred,  an  amount  that 
would  make  it  unwholesome  for  breathing.  If  the 
stable  were  but  eight  feet  high  and  air-tight,  the 
supply  would  be  only  enough  for  one  hour.  Fortun¬ 
ately  our  stables  are  not  air-tight. 

To  obviate  the  objections  to  stairways  and  feeding 
chutes  as  carrying  away  the  warm  and  pure  air,  they 
should  be  kept  closed  during  cold  weather,  and  ven¬ 
tilators  be  constructed  next  to  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
cows,  extending  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor, 
and  opening  to  the  outside  under  the  cornice  of  the 
roof.  If  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  above,  all  the  air 
in  this  stable  ought  to  be  changed  every  hour.  If  air 
will  move  in  the  upright  shafts  one-half  mile  an  hour, 
12  shafts,  6  on  each  side,  one  foot  square  inside,  will 
carry  away  520  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  or  31,200 
feet  per  hour,  changing  the  whole  air  in  the  stable  in 
that  time.  The  velocity  with  which  the  air  in  these 
shafts  moves  depends  somewhat  upon  the  force  of  the 
wind  on  the  outside ;  also  upon  the  temperature 
inside,  and  the  amount  of  fresh  air  admitted.  The 
shaft  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  closed  if  desir¬ 
able.  Fresh  air  could  be  supplied  by  having  the  stable 
windows  extend  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the 
stable,  and  so  arranged  that  air  would  be  brought  in 
under  them  and  the  current  turned  upwards  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  direct  draught  upon  the  cows.  It  would  be 
still  better  to  have  fresh  air  brought  in  under  ground 
after  the  plan  of  sub-earth  ventilation. 

Walworth  County,  Wis.  cnAS.  r.  beach. 


A  JERSEYMAN  AND  HIS  SILO. 

I  have  just  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  27  with 
much  interest ;  it  contains  an  unusual  number  of  help¬ 
ful  articles  on  various  subjects.  Especially  was  I 
interested  in  the  article  by  Henry  Talcott  on  how  to 
keep  a  cow  six  months  for  $10.  In  my  opinion,  he  gets 
more  good,  souad,  practical  common  sense  on  dairy¬ 
ing  in  the  same  space  than  any  other  writer  of  whom 
I  know.  I  have  three  silos,  and  last  fall  put  away  160 
tons  of  well-eared  ensilage  made  from  the  Early 
Mastodon  corn.  I  am  at  present  milking  35  cows  and 
shipping  to  New  York  320  quarts  of  milk  daily.  My 
dairy  is  being  graded  up  with  a  cross  of  Guernseys  on 
good  native  cattle,  at  the  rate  of  10  head  yearly,  which 
I  raise.  I  think  the  cows  are  milking  pretty  well  con¬ 
sidering  that  many  of  them  have  been  milking  six 
months  or  longer  and  10  of  them  are  two-year-olds. 
My  purchased  feed  costs  less  than  five  cents  a  head 
daily.  Still  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  ensilage  food, 
for,  if  I  could  grow  larger  crops,  I  would  need  to  buy 
less  feed,  and  could  make  the  milk  cheaper.  So  far,  I 
have  been  using  wornout  land  to  grow  ensilage,  in 
order  to  get  it  into  condition.  Most  of  the  fields  are 
in  good  condition  now,  and  I  wish  to  grow  heavier 
crops.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Talcott’s  article  that  he 
must  grow  nearly  25  tons  to  the  acre  ;  most  farmers 
do  not  average  over  10  or  12  tons  to  the  acre.  I  wish 
he  would  inform  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  how 
thick  he  plants  his  ensilage  corn,  and  the  kind  of  seed 
used  ;  how  far  apart  the  rows  are  and  how  much  seed 
he  uses  to  the  acre.  Does  he  use  the  Southern  Horse 
Tooth  corn  that  comes  from  the  seaboard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Virginia.  I  have  good  corn  land  and 
wish,  with  many  others,  to  grow  the  largest  amount 
of  stalks  and  ears  to  the  acre  possible. 

My  farm  contains  200  acres  ;  we  make  the  least  milk 
in  the  summer  so  as  to  have  more  time  for  diversified 
farming.  My  peach  orchard  of  1,900  trees  comes  in 
bearing  this  coming  summer.  I  intend  to  set  an  apple 
orchard  among  these  trees  so  that  it  will  come  on 


pleased  to  find  Mr.  Dibble’s  favorite  resembles  it  very 
much.  The  Mammoth  Eight- Rowed  flint  corn  was 
of  that  class,  and  the  specimen  ears  were  the  longest  I 
ever  saw.  Eleven  acres  yielded  130  bushels  of  assorted 
ears,  10  or  more  inches  in  length,  some  15  inches.  It 
has  been  selected  until  practically  every  ear  is  com¬ 
pletely  filled  out  at  the  end.  I  shall  plant  this  variety 
in  preference  to  Pride  of  the  North  this  season  for  en¬ 
silage.  Judging  from  the  orders  received,  the  White 
Maine  oats  are  the  most  popular  ;  the  sales  last  season 
were  2,000  bushels,  and  Mr.  Dibble  returned  $500  on  or¬ 
ders  which  he  could  not  fill.  This  is  a  branch  oat; 
short,  stiff  straw,  and  two  oats  grow  in  each  chaff, 
giving  a  large  yield.  Au  average  of  two  seasons,  with 
31  acres,  gave  83  bushels  per  acre. 

The  culture  of  beans  is  more  profitable  than  wheat, 
and  has  extended  until  three  or  four  counties  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York  grow  more  beans  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  The  Medium,  Pea  and  White  Mar¬ 
row  are  the  standard  sorts.  The  Red  Kidney  is  a  great 
yielder  on  strong  land,  when  given  good  care,  and 
brings  the  highest  price.  A  new  bean,  the  Red  Mar¬ 
row,  came  from  Germany,  three  years  ago,  In  1893  it 
yielded  45  bushels,  and  in  1893  41  bushels  per  acre. 
Red  beans  are  used  on  ships,  as  they  will  not  mold  as 
will  the  white  ones.  A  few  are  used  in  coloring  silk. 

Western  New  York  grows  barley  of  excellent 
quality,  but  brewers  claim  that  Canada  barley 
is  better  for  malting,  as  the  colder  season  is 
more  favorable  for  producing  a  plump  berry. 
Canada  Six-rowed  is  the  leading  variety.  The 
land  is  well  adapted  for  this  grain  here,  and 
533^  bushels  per  acre  were  grown  on  35  acres.' 

“What  are  your  favorite  varieties  of  wheat?” 
I  inquired  as  we  came  back  from  the  granary. 

“  Red  Clawson  and  Pulcaster,  with  Jones 
Winter  Fife  a  good  third.  Two  new  promising 
varieties  are  Early  Genesee  Giant,  which  gave 
a  yield  of  643^  bushels  on  an  acre,  and  is  a 
good  red  milling  wheat.  The  White  Leader, 
we  think,  will  do  well,  and  wa  shall  give  it 
a  more  extended  trial  next  season.” 

While  Mr.  Dibble  was  looking  over  a  large 
pile  of  letters  which  came  in  the  morning 
mail,  I  was  invited  to  help,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  so  many  naming  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  the  reason  for  writing.  Many  were 
from  former  custonaers,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  seed  of  this  section,  c.  B.  chapman. 


about  the  time  the  peach  trees  are  through  bearing. 
The  two  can  be  grown  at  the  same  time  without  much 
extra  labor,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  extra  fertilizer.  The 
trees  will  be  put  in  between  every  two  peach  trees  in 
every  other  row.  From  another  orchard  of  100  trees 
I  have  got  as  high  as  250  barrels  of  hand  picked  apples 
in  the  bearing  year. 

I  grow  about  10  acres  of  potatoes  yearly  with  good 
success.  I  use  the  Aspinwall  planter.  So  far  the  crop 
has  been  grown  with  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizers 
exclusively  for  want  of  clover  sod  ;  hereafter  I  shall 
grow  a  part  of  it  on  clover  sod  and  thus  reduce  the 
expense.  By  using  ensilage  I  have  been  enabled  to 
double  the  amount  of  stock  usually  kept  on  the  farm, 
and  by  the  careful  saving  of  the  manure,  both  liquid 
and  solid,  in  a  manure  cellar,  have  fully  three  times  as 
much  fertilizer  as  formerly  at  my  disposal.  Though 
most  of  the  farmers  in  my  section,  Sussex  County,  are 
engaged  in  shipping  milk  to  New  York,  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  silos  in  the  county.  We  adjoin  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ,  once  famous  for  its  butter,  but  now 
noted  for  buying  about  all  of  that  article  that  it  uses. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  f.  e.  p. 


FEEDING  PEDIGREED  POTATO  SEED.  ^ 

about  the  right  ki 

A  SUGGESTION  DIBBLED  IN:  ITS  DEVELOPMENT!  ,,  j 

From  General  Farming  to  Seed  Growing.  ^,y  plowing  under 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  situated  in  Monroe  County,  yard  manure  ;  thi 
16  miles  from  Rochester,  in  the  famous  Genesee  Val-  filled  with  humus, 
ley.  This  country  is  admirably  adapted  by  location 
and  soil  for  the  growing  of  extra  fine  farm  seeds  of 
superior  quality  and  vigor.  The  county,  according  to 
the  census  reports,  is  exceeded  by  only  one  other  in 
the  United  States  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  Potato'growiug  is  the  leading  industry, 
but  is  nearly  equaled  by  the  nursery  inter- 
est.  The  seed  farms  of  Edward  F.  Dibble  are  * 

located  in  this  vicinity,  and  many  other  grow¬ 
ers  are  growing  stock  for  him.  I  was  kindly 
welcomed  by  him  and  give  a  few  items  of  Jl_ 

interest,  as  many  of  The  R  N  -Y.  readers  are  (A 

among  his  customers.  The  R  N.-Y.  being  (as  1 

stated  by  Mr.  Dibble)  his  best  advertising 
medium.  These  farms  were  used  for  general 
farming  until  1889,  when  Mr.  Dibble  became 
tired  of  village  life,  comparative  ease  and  the 
ordinary  profits  received  from  the  “  share 
system”  and  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
ruts  and  create  a  new  business.  lie  had  a 
liking  for  the  scientific  side  of  farming,  and 
after  a  day  spent  in  company  with  the  manag- 
ingecitor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  concluded  to  accept 
bis  advice  and  engage  in  the  growing  and  sell-  * 

ing  of  farm  seeds.  Mr.  Dibble  regards  the  ' 
editor  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  foundation  of 
his  success.  How  well  he  has  succeeded  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1894  he  will 
have  over  100  acres  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  seed  potatoes,  80  acres  of  oats.  20  acres 
of  corn  and  40  acres  of  winter  wheat.  His 
sales  for  the  season  of  1894  have  now  reached 
about  10,000  bushels  of  these  products  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  large  trade  in  garden  seeds. 

“  Do  all  potatoes  do  equally  well  here  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“No,  our  fields  are  selected  for  their  adaptability  to 
the  variety,  which  gives  a  peculiar  vigor.” 

“  Please  state  some  of  the  differences  ?  ” 

“  We  have  Rose  land,  a  sandy  loam,  which  gives  150 
to  300  bushels,  while  on  gravel  land  the  yield  would 
be  only  one-half.  The  Snowflake  type  like  Rural  No. 

2  and  Champion  do  best  on  gravelly  loam  with  clay 
subsoil.  The  long  white  varieties  like  Troy  Seedling, 

American  Wonder,  Late  Puritan,  White  Star  and  the 
Burbank  class  do  well  on  all  soils.” 


SOME  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES. 

Three  years’  experience  with  the  American 
Wonder  potato,  grown  by  the  side  of  other 
K'  varieties,  satisfies  me  that  it  is  the  best  long 
white  potato  for  sandy  land.  The  merits  of 
such  a  valuable  variety  should  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Its 
season  is  medium  late,  and  it  produces  a  heavy 
growth  of  tops  which  have  never  yet  been 
killed  by  the  blight.  The  leaves  turned  yellow 
and  ripened  naturally  last  season,  while  po¬ 
tatoes  of  other  varieties  planted  in  the  same 
field  were  struck  by  the  blight.  The  crop  in 
ordinary  field  cultivation  has  been  200  to  300  bushels  of 
merchantable  tubers  per  acre,  and  this  without  any 
extra  care  or  fertilizing  on  ordinarily  fertile  land  ;  an 
excellent  record  for  three  years  in  succession.  The 
tubers  are  long,  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  eyes 
rather  deep,  and  of  the  best  quality.  This  variety  is 
supplanting  the  White  Star  and  Monroe  Seedling  here. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  what  O.  T.  P.,  of  Halls- 
port,  N.  Y.,  wrote  in  regard  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  po¬ 
tato.  We  have  had  the  same  trouble  with  this  variety 
when  grown  on  rich  land,  especially  when  there  is  au 
excess  of  moisture  during  the  season  when  the  tubers 
are  growing.  The  variety  is  a  strong  feeder,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  to  plant  on  clay  soils.  Its  one 
fault  is  that  it  sets  too  few  tubers ;  if  the  soil  be 
reasonably  fertile,  all  the  tubers  will  grow  to  mer¬ 
chantable  size,  and  a  very  rich  soil  is  liable  to  grow 
them  so  large  that  buyers  object  to  them.  We  also 
find  many  of  these  large  potatoes  hollow.  A  variety 
called  Vick’s  Champion,  which  I  have  grown  three  sea¬ 
sons,  combines  all  the  good  points  of  the  Rural,  and 
has  the  added  advantage  of  setting  many  more  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  hill.  This  variety,  I  find,  produces  as  many 
bushels  of  merchantable  potatoes  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2,  all  of  which  will  be  solid  to  the  center  and  of  salable 
size.  There  are  some  second-size  potatoes  of  this  va¬ 
riety,  but  not  enough  to  be  objectionable.  The  shape 
of  the  Vick’s  Champion  is  nearly  round,  like  that  of 
R,  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  the  skin  is  white  without  the  yel¬ 
low  tinge  of  the  latter.  Vick’s  Champion  has  a  large, 
bushy  top,  and  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  grower  when 
planted  on  heavy  soil  as  is  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Both  of 
these  varieties  are  of  excellent  eating  quality  aad  are 
long  keepers.  They  sell  on  the  market  for  the  same 
price  as  the  White  Star.  Neither  is  troubled  very 
much  by  blight  or  rot. 


Sizing  Potatoes  by  Machineky.  Fig.  37, 


“Do  you  think  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
adds  to  appearance  and  quality  ?  ” 

“The  potatoes  are  of  better  quality,  smoother,  and, 
from  increased  vigor,  resist  diseases  successfully.” 

“  Are  you  troubled  with  blight  ?  ” 

“  Very  little  ;  none  last  summer  ?” 

“  D3  you  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  ?  ” 

“No;  we  ‘down’  that  with  fertility,  variety  and 
soil.” 

“  Are  you  troubled  with  the  potato  scab  ?  ” 

“We  had  some  fields  on  which  the  tubers  were 
scabby,  and  thought  it  best  to  use  them  for  something 
else.” 

“  What  has  the  date  of  maturity  to  do  with  yielding 
capacity  ?  ” 

“  Our  uniformly  large  yields  are  from  late  varie¬ 
ties;  sometimes  a  second  early  gives  a  fair  crop,  while 
an  early  is  seldom  a  large  yielder.  The  early  varie¬ 
ties  are  forming  tubers  during  the  warm  weather, 
and  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.” 

“  You  spoke  of  conserving  moisture;  how  is  it  done?” 

“By  shallow  and  constant  cultivation.  If  potatoes 
stop  growing  for  want  of  water,  the  new  growth, 
which  begins  after  fall  rains,  will  form  in  knots  and 
the  crop  will  be  unsalable.” 

A  walk  among  the  eight  storage  cellars  revealed 
many  bins  of  exceedingly  fine  tubers.  I  noticed  that 
the  tubers  were  free  from  cuts  and  bruises,  which  is 
an  item  in  favor  of  the  Hoover  digger.  The  Pease 
potato  sorter,  shown  at  Pig.  37,  saves  lots  of  work. 
Mr.  Dibble  uses  the  best  machinery,  and  while  the 
cost  in  1891  with  hand  labor  was  $26  per  acre,  it  was 
only  $14.80  in  1893,  when  everything  except  picking 
was  done  withvmachinery.” 

I  was  always  a  great  friend  of  the  eight-rowed,  big- 
kerneled  Dutton  corn  of  “  father’s  day,”audiil  was 


A  Talk  About  Varieties. 

“  Do  you  think  a  man  would  make  money  by  study¬ 
ing  varieties  ?  ” 

“  CertTinly,  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  yield¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes  as 
there  is  in  cows.” 

“  What  are  the  causes  that  make  the  difference  ?” 

“  New  vigor,  new  variety,  rank  growth  and  date  of 
maturity.” 

“  Speaking  of  vigor,  would  it  be  wise  for  a  farmer 
to  depend  on  the  kinds  he  now  has  and  extra  care  in 
selection  to  keep  up  a  maximum  yield  ?  ” 

“  No,  all  kinds  will  deteriorate  and  become  enfeebled 
by  attacks  of  disease.  Specialists  are  constantly 
studying  the  characteristics  of  each  variety,  and  cross¬ 
ing  those  sorts  which  have  the  most  desirable  quali¬ 
ties.  Every  farmer  should  read  the  results  of  these 
tests.” 

“  What  are  the  best  three  new  varieties  that  you 
would  advise  farmers  to  test  ?  ” 

“  The  Clay  Rose,  a  late  potato,  round  to  oblong  in 
shape,  quality  good,  with  a  rank  foliage.  This' gave 
twice  the  yield  of  the  White  Star  on  heavy  clay  loam 
for  which  it  is  particularly  well  suited.  The  Victor 
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Kosbkonong'  and  Delaware  are  of  similar  form  to 
Vick’s  Champion  and  R  N. -Y.  No  2,  and  proved  to  be 
productive  last  season.  Kosbkonong'  rotted  some,  but 
Delaware  seemed  to  be  free  from  this  fault.  The  Troy 
Seedling  which  has  been  grown  about  here  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  for  the  past  two  years,  is  the  poorest  quality 
of  any  potato  I  am  acquainted  with.  On  some  farms, 
it  produces  a  heavy  crop,  but  on  others  it  is  only  a  fair 
yielder.  It  requires  a  long  season  of  growth  and 
matures  its  tubers  late  in  the  fall  after  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  danger  of  blight ;  hence 
this  variety  is  strictly  blight  and  rot  proof.  The  tops 
remain  green  until  frost  kills  them,  like  the  old 
P^achblow,  and  the  skin  peels  from  the  tubers  unless 
they  are  left  in  the  ground  until  very  late  in  the  fall. 
The  tubers  are  white  and  in  shape  between  long  and 
round. 

I  do  not  think  Victor  Rose  is  an  improvement  on  the 
other  varieties  of  Rose.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Reeves 
Rose  that  originated  in  this  town,  and  it  has  been 
grown  by  farmers  about  here  three  years.  The  tubers 
are  oblong  with  a  pink  skin,  and  are  very  liable  to  be 
hollow.  Victor  Rose  planted  last  season  on  rich  sandy 
land  by  the  side  of  Everitt,  had  more  weak  hills,  was 
affected  more  by  blight  and  gave  only  two-thirds  as 
large  a  yield.  The  E  -eritt  yielded  200  bushels  per 
acre.  I  find  the  Everi't  to  be  as  good  a  variety  of 
Rose  as  there  is.  It  gives  unifcrmly  large  crops,  but 
like  other  varieties  of  Rose,  is  somewhat  liable  to  rot. 
Brownell’s  Winner  is  an  excellent  variety  ;  it  will  sell 
for  Rose,  but  requires  a  longer  season.  The  tops  are 
very  vigorous  and  heavy  and  crop  large.  The  Maggie 
Murphy  introduced  by  Vick’s  Sons  last  spring  is  very 
similar  in  shape  and  color  to  Victor  Rose. 

Victor,  N.  Y.  m.  f.  webjter. 


SHOWING  OFF  THE  HENS. 

THE  GREAT  NEW  YORK  EXHIBITION. 

What  the  Breeds  Are  Doing. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held,  both  as  to  number  and  quality  of  birds  ex¬ 
hibited.  There  were  so  ne  poor  fowls  there,  but  the 
number  was  small.  Exhibitors  have  learned  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  bring  inferior  specimens,  as  the  large 
number  of  birds  shown,  and  their  uniformly  good 
quality,  render  such  a  proceeding  unprofitable. 

The  heavy  breeds  seem  great  favorites  with  the 
fanciers,  judging  from  the  entries.  There  were  a 
goodly  number  of  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  a  larger 
number  of  the  foimer.  Cochins,  Buff  and  Partridge 
showing  much  the  larger  number,  followed  by  Black, 
and  White,  exceeded  the  Brahmas  in  number.  There 
was  a  good  showing  of  Black  Langshans,  with  a  very 
few  Whites  and  Blues.  There  was  a  big  and  fine 
showing  of  Barred  P.  Rocks,  the  old  standbys,  with  a 
mujh  smaller  number  of  Whites  and  Buffs.  Wyan- 
dottes  showed  up  pretty  well,  with  Silvers,  Goldens 
and  Buffs  about  equal  in  numbers,  and  a  few  Whites. 
Leghorns  made  a  large  display,  the  S  C.  Browns  out¬ 
numbering  the  Whites,  but  these  two  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  exhibits.  The  R  Dse  Combs  made  a  small  dis¬ 
play.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  Buffs.  The  rest 
of  the  entries  were  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
different  breeds,  most  of  them  of  more  interest  to  the 
fancier  than  to  the  farmer.  Indian  Games  made  a 
good  showing  and  seem  to  be  quite  popular. 

Among  ducks,  Pekins  stood  at  the  head.  The  New 
York  Experiment  Station  displayed  a  lot  of  capons  of 
the  Lingshan  and  P,  Cochin  breeds,  the  prize  takers 
of  the  latter  breed.  Turkeys  made  an  unusually 
strong  display,  the  larger  number  Bronze.  There 
were  a  few  geese,  some  swans,  different  varieties  of 
pheasants.  Bantams,  and  a  display  of  pigeons,  equal 
in  variety  to  the  show  of  poultry. 

A  number  of  incubators  and  brooders  were  doing 
business,  and  hundreds  of  downy  chicks  were  adding 
their  peeps  to  the  general  clamor.  A  green-bone  cut¬ 
ter  run  by  a  small  electric  motor  was  exhibited,  as 
well  as  samples  of  various  kinds  of  poultry  food, 
sheLs,  bone,  grit  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

Special  Eggs  for  Broilers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  show  was 
that  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs.  There  were  several 
classes  of  eggs,  hen  eggs,  brown;  hen  eggs,  white ; 
hen  eggs,  heaviest,  any  color,  duck  eggs,  etc  ,  and  a 
class,  best  display  cf  eggs.  The  last  brought  out  three 
large  collections.  The  most  interesting  of  these  was 
that  of  L  H.  Myers  of  Bethlehem  Center,  N.  Y.  He 
makes  a  specialty  of  furnishing  eggs  for  incubators, 
keeping  several  hundred  hens  for  this  purpose.  These 
hens  are  the  results  of  several  years  of  crossing.  He 
always  uses  purebred  males,  changing  the  breed  each 
year.  For  example,  if  he  used  White  Leghorn  ma  les 
last  year,  he  wouldn’t  use  them  this  year,  but  wo  aid 
use  P.  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Cochins  Wyandottes  or  some 
other  light  colored  breed  with  yellow  legs.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  the  hens  of  these  succeeding  crosses  year 


after  year,  continually  changing  the  males,  thus  in¬ 
troducing  fresh  blood  each  year.  In  this  way,  he 
secures  greater  fertility  of  eggs,  and  stronger  chicks 
that  not  only  make  their  way  out  o'  the  shells  with 
greater  ease,  but  grow  more  thriftily  afterward.  The 
hens  resulting  from  this  manner  of  crossing  are  a 
motley  lot,  but  this  matters  little  for  broilers.  A  hen 
may  be  a  typical  Leghorn  in  shape  with  a  P.  Rock  suit 
of  feathers,  a  Wyandotte  comb,  and  the  leg  feathering 
of  a  Brahma  or  Cochin. 

Egg  Results  from  Crosses. 

A  large  mass  of  eggs  from  these  hens  was  shown. 
They  were  not  so  varied  in  color  as  one  might  expect 
considering  the  much  mixed  blood.  The  prevailing 
color  was  brown,  with  some  light-colored  ones  Mr. 
Myers  said  there  would  be  none  of  the  latter  if  there 
were  no  admixture  of  Leghorn  blood.  For  broilers, 
he  considers  his  plan  the  best  possible. 

Mr.  Myers  had  a  large  exhibit  of  eggs  produced  from 
birds  resulting  from  the  crossing  of  two  pure  breeds, 
which  formed  an  interesting  study.  The  most  of  them 
were  quite  uniform  in  color.  A  cross  of  Leghorn  with 
another  breed  toned  down  the  chalky  whiteness  of  the 
pure  Leghorn  eggs,  and  generally  gave  eggs  of  g''od 
size.  A  cross  of  W.  Leghorn  male  upon  S.  Wyandotte 
hens  gave  large  eggs  of  a  light-brown  color,  and  very 
uniform  in  appearance.  W.  P.  Rock  male  upon  B.  P. 
Rock  hens  gave  a  very  dark  egg.  Other  crosses 
noted  were  W.  Leghorn  upon  W.  P.  Rock,  L.  Brahma 
upon  W.  Leghorn,  S  Wyandotte  upon  B.  P.  Rock,  L. 
Brahma  upon  B.  P.  Rock,  Buff  Coehin  upon  S.  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  L.  Brahma  upon  S.  Wyandotte,  Buff  Cochin  upon 
W.  Leghorn,  S.  Wyandotte  upon  Br.  Leghorn.  There 
were  also  eggs  from  a  number  of  different  combica- 
tions,  and  from  several  pure  breeds,  including  some 
from  Bantams  which  were  remarkable  for  size  when 
the  size  of  the  breed  was  taken  into  account.  Mr. 
Myers  said  that  he  would  guarantee  that  the  breeds 
crossed  as  he  had  done  would  invariably  give  as  uni¬ 
form  results. 

The  dressed  poultry  display  was  not  large,  and,  as 
it  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  it  became  so  ripe  that  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  it  when  the  show  wis  two- 
thirds  over.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  cold  storage,  and  it  was  said  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  contemplated  for  the  next  exhibition. 
Mr.  Myers  had  nearly  the  whole  field  to  himself,  and 
captured  first  prizes  on  everything  but  the  heaviest 
dressed  turkey.  Will  C,  House,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  hav¬ 
ing  a  monster  that  went  seven  pounds  over  his  com¬ 
petitor.  The  broilers  were  hatched  from  eggs  from  Mr. 
Myers’s  crossings,  and  the  capons  were  from  P,  Rock 
cockerels  and  Buff  Cochin  hens.  There  should  be  more 
competition  in  dressed  poultry. 

The  New  York  show  is  the  last  great  show  of  the 
season,  and  is  probably  the  largest  and  best.  The  pre¬ 
miums  offered  were  libe’al,  and  the  arrangements 
were  excellent.  Altogether  it  was  instructive  and 
helpful  to  the  intelligent  and  progressive  breeder. 


[Every  query  inusi  be  aooompenied  by  the  name  and  addresB  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  oolumns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.j 

Mammoth  Clover  and  Hog  Pastures. 

J.  C. ,  Salisbuvy,  Afd, — I  wish  to  sow  Mammoth  clover 
this  spring,  alone  or  with  oats,  and  before  sowing 
time  would  like  to  hear  from  experienced  growers 
answers  to  the  following  questions  :  1.  When  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  ?  2.  Can  a  crop  of  seed  be  obtained 
the  first  year  ?  3.  If  not  pastured,  can  a  crop  of  hay 
be  cut  after  cutting  for  seed  the  same  year  ?  4  Is  the 
hay  as  good  as  Medium  clover  ?  5.  If  topdressed  with 
bone  or  other  fertilizer  every  fall,  how  many  years 
will  it  remain  profitable  for  seed,  hay  or  pasture  ?  6. 
I  wish  to  sow  for  permanent  hog  pasture  about  three 
acres  along  the  river  front  and  fix  up  permanent  hog 
quarters  where  they  may  have  water  and  pasture  all 
the  time  in  season.  Will  Mammoth  clover  fill  the  bill  ? 
If  not,  what  grass  mixture  will  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  this  latitude,  the  southern  central  part 
of  Ohio,  it  is  sown  at  the  usual  time  of  sowing  Medium 
clover  on  clay  land,  the  last  week  of  February  or  the  first 
week  of  March  ;  on  black  bottom  lands,  about  the  last 
week  of  March  or  the  first  week  in  April,  j.  c.  will  do 
well  to  follow  the  custom  of  those  in  his  latitude  who 
succeed  with  the  Me  dium.  In  planning  to  sow  with  oats 
with  the  expectation  of  securing  a  perfect  catch,  I 
would  sow  the  oats  thinly.  If  the  oats  are  not  too 
thick,  I  would  expect  a  better  catch  of  straw  if  sown 
with  other  small  grain,  as  is  the  usual  custom  here.  2. 
In  some  instances  a  crop  of  seed  may  be  had  the  first 
year,  but  the  weather  must  be  favorable,  after  the  oat 
crop  is  taken  off.  3.  A  crop  of  hay  and  seed  cannot 


be  had  the  same  year.  The  seed  crop  is  not  ripe  till 
the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August.  If  the  clover  come 
on  again,  it  is  too  late  to  get  a  crop  of. hay.  If  the 
crop  grow,  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  get  it  cured  ; 
the  days  are  too  short.  If  the  first  crop  be  cut  for  hay, 
the  second  crop  will  be  too  late  to  make  seed  ;  the  first 
crop  is  the  seed  crop.  On  some  clay  soils  it  does  not 
make  any  growth  after  being  cut  for  seed,  but  remains 
during  the  fall  as  brown  as  a  Timothy  meadow  when 
the  season  is  dry.  Mr.  Markley,  on  his  black,  loamy 
soil,  expects  an  aftermath  for  fall  pasture,  and  has  it, 
unless  the  season  be  remarkably  dry.  4.  By  most 
growers  it  is  not  considered  as  good  for  hay  as  Medium 
clover  ;  in  fact,  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  not  fit  for 
hay,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  cure  on 
account  of  its  rank  growth.  Yesterday  an  experi¬ 
enced  grower  remarked  that  it  made  good  hay,  but  to 
make  it  a  success  for  hay,  it  should  be  pasoured  closely 
for  about  a  month  in  the  spring.  5,  Mammoth  clover 
is  a  biennial,  and  the  same  in  nature  as  the  Medium, 
the  only  differences  being  that  it  grows  ranker,  is 
about  three  weeks  later,  making  the  first  crop  the 
seed  crop.  It  is  always  at  its  best  the  second  year  after 
sowing,  and  will  fail  each  year  after.  No  amount  of 
fertilizer  can  change  its  nature.  If  we  expect  the 
most  goed  from  its  use,  it  must  be  plowed  down  the 
third  year  after  seeding.  6.  Mammoth  clover  will  not 
answer  for  permanent  hog  pasture.  For  a  permanent 
pasture  I  would  sow  Timothy  in  the  fall.  Mammoth 
or  Medium  clover  in  the  spring  with  Blue  grass.  For 
hogs,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  Blue  grass  for  early 
spring  or  late  fall  pasture.  The  Timothy  will  flourish 
remarkably  well  for  a  year  or  two,  or  possibly  three, 
after  the  clover  begins  to  fail.  Then  it  will  begin  to 
fail,  and  wnile  it  is  failing,  the  Blue  grass  will  get  a 
hold.  With  the  Blue  grass  will  come  in  White  clover, 
that  in  its  season  I  do  not  think  can  be  surpassed  for 
hog  pasture.  If  there  be  no  White  clover,  the  Blue 
grass  will  fail,  as  it  is  always  found  with  the  latter 
where  it  flourishes  best.  Topdressing  will,  of  course, 
benefit  these  grasses,  but  if  the  land  be  rich,  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  grain-fed  hogs  should  keep  the  pasture  in 
fine  shape.  Usually  the  natural  grasses  of  a  section 
of  country  answer  best,  if  we  know  the  best  wav  to 
handle  them.  The  difficulty  with  a  Blue  grass  pasture 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  extremely  dry  weather  it  ceases 
to  grow.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  County,  0. 

Cooking:  a  Fish  Dinner  for  Corn. 

L,  TF, ,  Port  Bruce,  Ont — I  own  a  farm — soil,  sandy 
loam  and  I  also  carry  on  a  fishing  business  close  by. 
During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  I  have  dumped  the 
offal  in  planked  up  holes  in  the  sand  on  the  beach 
12x12x16  feet,  and  I  have  two  of  them  full.  1.  How 
can  I  cheaply  deodorize  the  offal  so  I  can  draw  it  on 
the  land  as  manure  ?  2.  What  quantity  per  acre 

should  be  applied  ?  3.  What  would  be  a  good  crop  to 
put  on  the  land  thus  manured  ? 

Ans  — 1,  When  this  fish  was  put  away  you  should 
have  mixed  plaster  or  kainit  with  it  as  it  was  put  into 
the  pits.  You  should  now  use  kainit  or  muriate  of 
potash  on  the  fish  as  taken  out.  Sprinkle  this  sub¬ 
stance  over  it  freely  and  add  dry  muck  or  good  soil 
enough  to  thcr  jughly  dry  it.  If  you  could  get  fine 
charcoal  or  refuse  from  an  old  charcoal  pit,  it  would 
be  excellent  for  this  purpose.  2  and  3.  You  cannot 
use  too  much  of  it  for  corn,  which  would  be  the  best 
crop  for  it.  Do  not  use  it  without  adding  the  potash 
for  that  substance  is  lacking  in  the  fish. 

Horse  Manure,  Corn  Planter,  Etc. 

E  S  M  ,  Markle,  Ind. — 1.  How  can  I  keep  horse  ma¬ 
nure  from  heating  for  two  or  three  weeks  ?  I  want  it 
for  a  hot  bed,  and  haven’t  enough  animals  to  make 
what  I  need  in  less  than  about  18  or  20  days,  2.  Will 
a  little  sawdust  mixed  in  (I  use  sawdust  for  bedding) 
be  detrimental  ?  3.  There  is  a  new  hand  corn  planter 
being  talked  up  here  that  puts  about  one  tablespoonf  ul 
of  fertilizer  in  each  hid  with  the  corn.  Does  The  R. 
N.-Y.  think  it  a  good  thing  ?  4.  What  would  be  a  good 
wash  for  a  young  horse’s  shoulders  to  toughen  be¬ 
fore  putting  him  to  the  plow  in  the  spring  ?  5  How 
long  should  it  be  used  before  putting  to  hard  work  ? 
6.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  early  cabbage  for 
market  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Keep  the  pile  moist.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  pour  the  liquid  manure  over  it.  Many  farmers 
arrange  a  water-tight  cistern  under  the  pile  into 
which  the  teachings  run,  to  be  pumped  to  the  top  of 
the  heap  whenever  the  heat  becomes  too  great.  2. 
Some  gardeners  claim  that  the  use  of  sawdust  or  shav¬ 
ings  is  obj  eetionable.  You  will  find  all  we  know  about 
it  on  page  105,  last  week.  3.  We  do  not  approve  of  put¬ 
ting  fertilizer  directly  in  the  bill  of  corn  with  the 
seed  We  prefer  to  scatter  it  about  the  hill  so  that  it 
will  not  touch  the  seed.  4,  We  have  found  a  wash  made 
of  oak  bark  steeped  in  water  with  urine  added  helpful 
for  this.  5.  Use  for  three  weeks  before  working.  6,  The 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  seems  still  to  be  the  favorite, 
though  different  seedsmen  are  offering  special  strains 
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of  it.  As  to  which  is  the  best  of  these,  we  don’t  know, 
but  there  is  probably  little  difference. 

What  Part  of  the  Ear  for  Seed  P 
J.  H.  J.,  Netawaka,  Kan. — Has  it  ever  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled  whether  the  tip,  middle  or  butt  end  of 
an  ear  of  corn  is  the  best  for  seed  ?  Some  farmers 
here  reject  the  tips,  while  others  rej  ?ct  both  ends  of  the 
ear,  savins'  only  the  middle.  As  I  want  to  shell  10 
bushels  for  next  year’s  planting,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  experiments  have  proved  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Ans. — Yes,  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  preference  may  be  given  to  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  butt,  middle  or  tip  of  the  ear.  In  so  far  as 
is  known,  sound  kernels  from  one  part  of  the  ear  are 
just  as  good  as  those  from  any  other  part. 

What  Violet  for  the  Market  P 
F,  E.  M.,  Newburg,  N  F.— Wnat  is  The  R.  N.-Y.'s 
opinion  of  the  Hardy  English  violet?  Is  it  any  im¬ 
provement  on  the  Marie  Louise  violet  to  grow  as  a  cut 
flower  for  winter  ? 

Ans. — The  English  is  perfectly  hardy,  more  fragrant 
and  a  deeper  color  than  Marie  Louise.  But  its  stems 
are  not  so  long.  We  fancy  that  the  Marie  Louise  is  a 
better  market  variety. 

Don’t  Water  the  Leaves  of  Rubber  Trees. 

C.  C.  P  ,  Brooklyn,  JV.  F. — I  have  two  variegated  rub¬ 
ber  trees  that  do  not  grow  as  they  shouid.  The  leaves 
turn  brown  in  spot8,-aua  seem  to  dry  up,  crack  in  the 
center,  and  altogether  they  do  not  seem  properly  nour¬ 
ished.  There  is  no  gas  in  the  house,  or  anything  to 
interfere  with  their  growth.  If  they  were  not  rubber 
trees,  I  would  think  they  needed  some  fertilizer,  but 
I  do  not  care  to  experiment  with  them,  as  they  are 
good  size  and  they  grew  beautifully  out  of  doors  all 
summer.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this, 
and  how  to  remedy  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — Our  friend  should  be  careful  not  to  water  the 
leaves  of  the  variegated  variety.  It  causes  the  col¬ 
ored  portion  to  spot  and  crack. 

A  Blue  Grass  Pasture  for  Delaware. 

A.  B.  E  ,  Dclmar,  Del. — 1.  Wnat  sort  of  land  suits 
Blue  grass  the  best?  2.  What  timo  ought  it  to  be 
seeded?  3.  How  much  seed  to  the  acre?  4.  What 
kind  of  seed  should  be  mixed  with  it,  if  an  /  and  how 
much  ?  I  want  it  for  a  pasture  for  young  horses. 

Ans. — 1.  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Poa  pratensis,  suc¬ 
ceeds  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  limestone  soil;  yet  it  does 
well  in  a  great  variety  of  so  Is.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  seed  is  sown,  but  it  is  to  be  found  growing  natu¬ 
rally  in  nearly  all  meadow  and  pasture  lands  through¬ 
out  Delaware.  2.  The  seed  may  be  sown  either  early 
in  spring  or  during  the  month  of  August.  3.  Thera 
is  so  little  of  this  seed  sown  that  I  am  unable  to  give 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  subject.  I  would 
say  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  seeding,  not  less 
than  two  bushCiS  of  seed  per  acre  snould  be  sown.  4. 
From  my  observation  rf  grasses  in  Sussex  County,  I 
would  advise  the  use  of  one-half  Orchard  grass  seed, 
Dactylis  glomerata,  as  it  will  give  a  good  growth  of 
grass  the  first  season.  Tne  Blue  grass  doe  >  not  pro¬ 
duce  much  from  the  first  crop  after  seeding,  but 
makes  a  very  vigorous  growth  in  the  following 
autumn.  m.  h  beck  with. 

Del.  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

What  About  Trimming:  Raspberries  P 
O.  J.  B.,  Petersburg,  111. — 1.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  trim 
raspberries  and  blackberries  on  warm  days  through 
the  winter,  or  is  it  best  to  wait  till  spring  ?  2  Are 
they  any  more  likely  to  winterkill  if  pruned  early  and 
severe  weather  follows  ?  3  1 1  there  any  obj  cction  to 
pruning  when  the  wood  is  frozen,  and  if  s"*,  how  is 
harm  done  ?  4,  Can  The  R.  N -Y.  tell  me  an'yihing 

about  the  origin  of  a  potato  called  the  Granger  ?  It 
is  a  white  skinned  potato  with  pink  eyes,  late,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  by  all  odds  the  heaviest  yielder 
that  I  ever  grew. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  No;  it  doesn’t  matter. 
Our  friend  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fruiting  cane  of 
last  season  does  not  fruit  again  and  it  is  these  that  are 
to  be  cut  out.  The  new  canes  which  will  bear  next 
year  should  be  reduced  in  number  to  from  two  to  four 
according  to  the  vigor  of  the  variety  and  the  richness 
of  the  soil.  Too  many  canes  to  a  plant  should  be 
treated  as  so  many  rank  weeds.  Tne  new  canes — 
those  to  bear  the  fruit  this  year — may  be  shortened 
(cut  back)  at  any  time,  if  they  grow  too  tall  or  have 
too  many  laterals.  We  do  not  believe  it  makes  a 
straw’s  difference  when  this  is  done.  4.  We  do  not 
remember  that  we  have  tried  it.  Would  be  pleised  to 
secure  a  tuber  next  spring  (Rural  Grounds)  for  trial 
and  report. 

What  Ashes  and  Bone  Need. 

Q.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me  — With  ground  bone  at  S35  per 
ton,  unleacLed  ashes  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  piaster 
$7  per  ton,  can  a  satisfactory  fertilizer  be  compounded, 
and  hew  ;  such  a  fertilizer  as  will  grow  a  crop  of  grain 
and  then  grass  for  at  least  five  years  without  reseed¬ 
ing  ?  If  another  compound  would  be  preferable,  please 
indicate  it.  Leached  ashes  alone,  which  we  get  for 


15  cents  per  bushel,  and  spread  at  the  rate  of  160  to  200 
bushels  per  acre,  will  usually  afford  a  crop  of  grain, 
and  hay  for  several  years.  I  have  not  found  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  alwiys  reliable,  however,  so  that  I  do  not  like 
to  depend  on  it.  Where  the  grass  catch  is  bad  and  re¬ 
plow. ng  necessary,  there  is  danger  of  getting  the 
ashes  too  deep,  thus  losing  their  effect. 

Ans, — Suppose  you  use  200  bushels  of  the  ashes  per 
acre.  That  means  an  outlay  of  $40.  What  do  you  get 
for  it,  and  can  you  get  more  for  the  $40  in  some  other 
substances  ?  Here  we  have  it,  figuring  bone  at  $35  and 
other  materials  at  an  approximate  value  : 

POUNDS  OBTAINED  IN  $40  WORTH. 


Article.  NltrOKen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 

Ashes .  410  160 

Bone  .  80  ....  550 

Standard  fertilizer .  70  140  150 

Nitrate  of  sooa .  250  ....  .... 

Muriate  ut  potasQ .  800  .... 


That  IS  about  what  your  $40  will  buy.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  ashes  varies  a  good  deal,  but  the  above  fig¬ 
ures  are  fair  averages.  Tne  ashes  contain  no  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  is  one  reason  why,  when  used  alone  year 
after  yea",  this  fertilizer  fails  to  give  the  best  result. 
The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ashes,  too,  is  no  more  avail¬ 
able  than  that  in  the  bone.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
the  potash  in  the  ashes  is  in  the  best  form  for  use 
on  such  crops  as  grain,  grass  or  fruits.  Use  ashes  and 
the  bone,  say,  400  pounds  bone  to  a  ton  of  ashes,  sepa¬ 
rately  rather  than  mixed,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
add  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Or,  the  bone  and 
ashes  may  be  used  together  at  any  time,  and  the  nitrate 
added  in  the  spring  or  waenever  the  crop  shows  that  it 
needs  nitro/en.  Study  the  table  above  and  see  if  you 
can  obtain  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  other  forms 
cheaper  than  in  the  ashes. 

Use  a  Little  More  Nitrogen. 

H.  J.  F.,  Monroe  County,  Mich. — 1.  Can  muriate  of 
potash  be  applied  to  land  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  bought  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  material  with  which 

to  mix  it  ?  Ars  gypsum,  wheat  bran  or  dry  muck 
good?  Will  they  drill  without  clogging  ?  3.  Suppose 

1  use  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  and  100  pounds 
muriate  mixed  in  the  drdl  for  potatoes  on  sandy  land 
put  in  the  open  furrow  with  a  corn  drill  with  the  pot  - 
toes  dropped  on  top  and  covered  by  hand  ;  will  tb  at 
be  a  properly  balanced  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  The  muriate  can  be  applied  just  as  it 
comes,  but  you  will  get  a  better  distrioution  by  Mix¬ 
ing  it  with  good  foil  or  dry,  fine  muck.  Such  a  mix¬ 
ture  will  not  run  through  the  drill  very  well.  That 
is  the  greatest  trouble  with  most  home  mixtures. 
They  “lump”  in  mixing,  and  while  they  b»'o  idcast 
readily  will  not  work  so  well  in  machines.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  can  overcome  this  by  regrinding.  As  to  the 
proposed  mixture,  it  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  superphosphate.  A  rock  “  superphos¬ 
phate”  contains  nothing  valuable  but  lime  and  soluble 
phosphoric  acid.  Manufacturers  add  some  nitrogen 
and  a  little  potash  and  call  the  mixture  a  superphos¬ 
phate.  If  that  is  what  you  mean  and  it  contain  say 

2  ptr  cent  nitrogen,  11  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  2 
per  cent  potash,  there  is  not  enough  nitrogen  and  you 
should  add  to  each  100  pounds  of  the  superphosphate, 
10  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  25  pounds  fine  ground 
bone.  Do  not  use  less  than  600  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
mixture.  3,  Do  not  let  potato  seed  come  directly  in 
contact  with  a  superphosphate. 

To  Judge  the  Flavor  of  Strawberries. 

F.  W.  II.,  Hinghnm,  Mass — 1.  Is  there  any  standard 
scale  of  points  for  j  idging  tne  strawberry  ?  2.  How 

would  you  sub-divide  quality  for  flavor,  texture, 
sweetness,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  such  scale  in 
use.  2.  Taking  five  points  for  quality  we  would  sub¬ 
divide  them  as  follows :  Flavor  3,  texture  (solidity 
and  fine  grain)  2.  Sweetness  would  be  embraced  in 
the  first  point  of  flavor. 

Wanted  ;  An  Ohio  Pear  Orchard. 

A.  P.  R  ,  Yorkville,  Ohio. — I  wish  to  set  about  two 
acres  in  pears ;  soil  a  limestone  running  off  at  the 
lower  side  to  a  sandy  loam.  It  lies  on  top  of  a  very 
high  hill  and  slopes  to  the  northeast.  On  the  south 
side  is  an  apple  orchard.  Is  this  a  suitable  place  ? 
What  varieties  would  be  best?  I  would  like  a  suc¬ 
cession  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  The  apple 
orchard  has  not  borne  well  the  last  three  years,  and 
the  fruit  has  not  been  as  large  as  before.  It  is  in  Blue 
grass  pastured  close  with  sheep  and  hogs.  Tne  hogs 
are  always  fattened  on  corn  with  the  run  of  the 
orchard.  The  sheep  are  fed  heavily  on  grain.  Does 
it  need  any  other  fertilizer  ?  If  so,  what  ?  Would  it 
be  better  plowed  up  ?  The  land  is  apt  to  wash  when 
plowed. 

Ans. — The  nature  of  the  soil  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  exposure.  Pear  trees  should  grow  well  in 
the  situation  described  if  the  soil  be  of  good,  average 
fertility.  Selection  of  varieties  should  depend  upon 
the  requirements  of  your  market.  A  good  selection 
for  succession  is :  Giffard,  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Flemish 


Roauty,  Angoulgme,  Keiffer,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis. 
For  market  Bartlett,  Angoul6me  and  Lawrence  would 
probably  be  found  most  profitable.  Keiffer  for  can¬ 
ning  and  culinary  use.  But  the  better  way  is  to  plant 
what  your  market  calls  for,  and  such  varieties  as  have 
been  found  to  do  well  in  your  locality.  Apples  have 
mt  borne  as  well  as  usual  in  Ohio  for  the  past  three 
y.'ars  and  have  failed  in  many  places.  It  would  be 
ii.ipossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  cause  of  your 
p  irtial  failure,  or  what  treatment  would  be  required 
w ithout  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  condi- 
ti  ms  and  circumstances.  oko.  w.  Campbell. 

No  Kainit  fer  Potato  Fertilizers. 

E.  E.  T. ,  Scott,  Pa  — Would  The  R  N.-Y.  advise  the 
following  for  potatoes  on  a  smooth,  clay  soil  with 
hiirdpan  subsoil  sloping  to  the  north  enough  to  drain 
nicely  :  Sow  to  rye  i^he  fall,  top-dressed  lightly  with 
farmyard  manure,  plow  under  in  spring  and  fertilize 
with  one  ton  to  the  acre  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock  and  kainit  equal  parts,  500  pounds  broadcast  and 
1  500  pounds  in  the  drill,  with  about  14,000  hills  to  the 
acre,  whole  seed  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  ? 

Ans  — Tne  trouble  with  that  mixture  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  no  nitrogen  and  that  kainit  is  not  only  the  worst 
form  of  potash  to  use  on  potatoes,  but  costs  more  than 
muriate  pound  for  pound.  A  mixture  of  800  pounds 
dissolved  rock,  300  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  250  of  muriate 
of  potash  will  give  you  a  better  mixture  by  far.  It 
would  be  still  better  to  use  500  pounds  of  the  dissolved 
rock  and  300  of  fine  ground  bone.  We  would  not 
think  of  putting  k  unit  in  the  drill  for  potatoes  as  it 
will  be  sure  to  injure  their  quality. 

Wax  on  Grafted  Grape  Vines. 

0  D  C.,  Orayiby,  Conn  —Did  I  do  wrong  in  putting 
graft  ng  wax  around  grafted  grape  vines?  They 
started  and  grew  one  inch  in  length,  then  died.  This 
was  last  spring  in  April. 

Ans  — No  ;  wax  should  not  have  injured  the  grafts. 
The  vine  should  be  grafted  below  the  ground,  and  the 
scions  should  be  perfectly  dormmt  when  put  in. 

fl’KOF.]  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

To  Mend  a  Cracked  Kettle. 

J.  M.  S-,  Bridgeton.  Mich  — Our  big  iron  kettle  in  the 
hoghouse  has  a  crack  in  the  bottom  which,  when  the 
kettle  is  heated,  expands  and  leaks.  Can  it  be  fixed  ? 
If  so,  how  ? 

Ans  — A  cracked  iron  kettle  may  be  repaired  by  the 
following  method.  Take  equal  parts  of  gum  arable, 
plaster  of  paris,  calcined,  and  fine  iron  filings,  adding 
a  little  finely  powdered  glass.  Mix  with  a  little  water, 
and  fill  the  cracks  in  the  kettle  with  it.  When  it  has 
set,  it  will  resist  fire  or  water.  Another  way  is  to  mix 
finely  sifted  iron  filings  60  parts  by  weight,  with  two 
parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  one  part  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Add  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste  and  fill  the 
crack  with  it.  In  a  few  days  the  iron  becomes  oxidized 
and  combined  with  the  sulphur  forms  a  union  that 
resists  heat.  It  is  desirable,  if  the  crack  be  a  large 
one,  to  bore  a  few  holes  on  each  side  and  after  filling 
the  crack,  apply  a  layer  of  the  cement  over  it  in  the 
form  of  a  patch,  covering  this  with  a  piece  of  thin 
sheet  iron  and  bolting  to  the  solid  iron.  This  method 
is  used  for  cracks  in  bo  lers  of  wrought  as  well  as  cast 
iron.  Another  method  is  to  mix  two  parts  of  sulphur 
with  one  of  graphite  (black  lead) ;  the  sulphur  is 
melted  in  an  iron  pan  and  the  graphite  is  then  mixed 
with  it  and  well  stirred  and  combined  ;  it  is  then 
poured  into  a  mold,  and  is  used  as  solder  with  a  hot 
iron. 

A  Lecture  On  Plums. 

A.  J.  S.,  Orimsby,  Oat — I  have  1,000  plum  trees  of 
thrifty  growth  which  bear  fair  plums  of  blue  black 
color,  sweet,  about  the  size  of  hickory  nuts  with  shell 
on.  Tney  are  of  very  good  quality,  sell  in  market  fairly 
well  and  are  recommended  as  cureulio  and  black-knot 
proof.  I  am  thinking  of  grafting  part  of  them  ;  they 
are  five-eighths  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  1  Can  The 
R.  N  -Y.  tell  the  name  ?  Are  th<>y  Damsons  ?  2.  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  graft — cut  them  off  and 
cleft  graft,  or  is  there  a  surer  and  better  way  ?  3.  Is 

the  Myrobolan  plum  brought  fro  n  France  in  the 
pits  or  small  stocks  ?  The  nurserymen  charge  more 
fer  plum  trees  grafted  on  French  stock ;  is  it  the 
best?  4.  Would  pits  be  as  good  and  as  cheap  as 
stocks  ? 

A.N3. — 1.  We  could  not  say  definitely  what  the  plum 
is  ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  either  the  fruit  or  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  We  hardly  think  it  can  be  a 
Damson,  as  the  Damson  is  not  sweet.  2.  The  grafting 
should  be  done  ou  the  branches.  3.  The  Myrobolan 
plum  stocks  are  brought  from  France ;  we  do  not 
know  that  the  seed  is  planted  in  this  country.  Unless 
a  large  number  of  stocks  are  n  quired.  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  get  them  from  some  one  who  deals  in  them 
in  this  country.  4.  We  cannot  say  whether  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  plant  the  seed  or  get  the  stocks ;  we 
think,  however,  tne  latter  would  be  the  best  to  get. 
The  pits  should  be  purchased  in  the  fall  and  buried. 
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What  Money  In  Sweet  Corn  ? 

J.  W.  B.,  Eden,  N.  Y.— I  was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Baker’s  article  cn  the 
growinjf  of  sweet  corn  for  the  factory. 
If  one  can  get  but  $25  per  acre  for  sweet 
corn,  how  much  field  corn  would  he  get 
from  the  same  ground  ?  Besides,  the 
tweet  corn  fcdder  is  worth  muqji  more 
for  fuel.  We  get  $9  per  ton  for  our 
sweet  corn  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
field,  and  it  yields  from  three  to  five 
tons  per  acre.  We  receive  one-half  of 
our  pay  when  the  crop  is  delivered  and 
the  remairder  the  first  of  January  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Boll  Artlcbokes  Before  Planting  I 

E.  L.  G.,  Loudon,  Tenn. — In  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.,  a  reader  asked  about  planting 
artichokes  for  hogs,  and  you  advised  him 
to  feed  them  before  planting.  This  was 
good  advice,  but  I  would  add:  “Boil 
them  well  before  planting  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  after  growth.  Many  years  ago, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  writer  ad¬ 
vised  planting  these  pests,  and  I  followed 
his  advice.  They  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  abominable  nuisance  I  ever  saw, 
and  are  worse  than  any  other  weed  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  have  since  read  the 
writings  of  the  man  whose  advice  I  too*k, 
and  I  find  that  he  writes  at  random  and 
simply  to  fill  up  space.  In  many  instances 
he  knows  no  more  about  the  matters  of 
which  he  writes  than  a  hog  does  of  Sun¬ 
day. 

A  Sweet-Corn  Yield. 

F.  E.  M.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — I  have 
read  what  Mr.  Baker  has  to  say  about  his 
sweet- corn  crop  on  page  55  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  am  a  market  gardener,  and  con¬ 
sider  8,000  ears  an  average  crop,  which 
fell  on  the  Newburgh  market  for  $1  per 
100  ears  wholesale.  I  never  have  grown 
corn  for  canning. 

Bolletln  Boards  and  Hen  Lice. 

F.  E.  V.  E.,  Stanley,  N.  Y.— I  think 
that  the  bulletin  board  on  page  67  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  very  good  thing ;  but 
I  have  one  of  my  own  which  I  think  is 
more  convenient.  It  is  just  a  plain 
blackboard  which  I  have  used  for  a  year 
or  more.  I  keep  it  up  in  place,  and 
whenever  I  have  anything  for  sale, 
whether  a  horse,  cow  or  a  lot  of  pigs, 
garden  plants,  seed  potatoes,  berries, 
etc.,  I  use  a  bit  of  chalk  for  marking  the 
board,  and  can  easily  erase  one  thing 
and  put  on  another.  I  have  learned  a 
remedy  for  hen  lice  that  I  think  I  never 
saw  in  The  Rural  ;  make  the  hens’ 
nests  of  tobacco ;  the  waste  stems  and 
coarse  stuff  will  do.  It  lasts  a  long  time 
and  no  lice  will  stay  where  it  is. 

Celery  by  Irrl£:atlcn. 

W.  G.  E.,  West  Chester,  Pa. — The  past 
season  was  so  5ry  that  many  could 
scarcely  get  the  plants  started.  The 
growth  of  all  in  this  neighborhood  is 
small.  The  irrigated  plants  started  off 
at  once.  Celery  by  the  “new  culture’’ 
fell  far  short  of  expectation,  that  by  the 
old  method  the  largest  I  have  seen  this 
year.  I  think  the  failure  by  the  “new 
culture  ”  was  owing  to  so  much  water 
packing  the  ground,  and  the  plants  were 
too  thick  to  be  readily  cultivated.  Where 
there  was  room  to  keep  the  soil  mellow, 
Irrigation  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
except  that  the  celery  (in  both  cases) 
rusted  badly.  An  old  trucker  said  the 
rust  was  caused  by  keeping  the  ground 
too  wet.  What  is  the  remedy  for  rust  ? 

I  shall  give  the  “new  culture”  another 
trial,  finding  some  way  to  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  mellow.  Irrigating  strawberries 
worked  like  a  charm;  even  Parker  Earle 
perfected  the  last  berry,  hot  and  dry  as  it 
was.  Besides,  the  crop  was  later  and 
brought  a  better  price.  The  water  from 
a  spring  that  would  fill  a  15i-inch  pipe 


without  head,  running  between  alter¬ 
nate  rows,  was  barely  sufficient  for  an 
eighth  of  an  acre. 

A  Friend  of  Bees. 

D.  B,  W. ,  Paris,  Me. — I  vote  for  the 
bees.  I  have  kept  them  in  a  small  way, 
and  have  been  originating  for  20  years. 
I  produced  the  Woodbury  squash  and 
keep  it  pure.  There  is  no  flower  the  bees 
like  better  than  those  of  the  squash  and 
cucumber.  They  are  partial  to  the 
pansy,  gladiolus  and  bean  and  clover 
blooms.  The  bumble  and  honey  bees 
are  a  great  help  to  me.  My  hired  help 
are  cautioned  not  to  hurt  them  in  any 
way.  Without  them  I  could  grow  but 
little  seed.  No  doubt  too  many  of  them, 
which  we  do  not  own,  would  be  a  nuis¬ 
ance. 

The  “  Redaction”  of  Bones. 

n.  S.,  Macon  County,  N.  C. — “The 
potash  method  is  very  slow.”  Thus  says 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  72.  But  it  reed  not 
be  if  some  unleached  wood  ashes  can  be 
procured  and  some  quicklime.  Then  by 
making  a  pit  four  feet  deep  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  ashes  with  the  lime  and  the 
bones  between  the  layers,  until  the  pit  is 
filled  and  somewhat  heaped  above  the 
surface,  wetting  the  heap  well  so  as  to 
slake  the  lime,  which  takes  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  ashes,  making  caustic  pot¬ 
ash,  and  covering  the  heap  (to  keep  in 
the  heat)  with  soil,  in  two  months  there 
will  be  left  a  valuable  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen 
from  the  gelatine  of  the  bones.  This  may 
be  done  very  easily  at  this  season,  when 
the  time  is  to  be  spared  without  entrench¬ 
ing  upon  other  necessary  work.  The  heap 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  the 
bones  being  so  soft  that  they  may  be 
crumbled  with  the  back  of  a  shovel,  and 
easily  sowed  over  the  land  or  applied  in 
the  hill  for  corn  or  potatoes.  I  would 
not  advise  this  method  of  application, 
however,  because  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  it  is  not  a  desirable  way.  The 
growth  of  the  roots  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  spread  far  and  wide,  and  if  the  food 
for  the  plants  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
space  of  a  mere  hill,  the  roots  will  make 
a  bunch  there,  and  will  not  spread  as 
they  should  do.  So  that  I  approve  always 
{Continued  on  next  page. ) 


The  Marked  Success 

of  Scott’s  Emulsion  in  consump¬ 
tion,  scrofula  and  other  forms  of 
hereditary  disease  is  due  to  its 
powerful  food  properties. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

rapidly  creates  healthy  flesh — 
proper  weight.  Hereditary 
taints  develop  only  when  the 
system  becomes  weakened. 

Nothing  in  the  world 
of  medicine  has  been 
so  successful  in  dis¬ 
eases  that  are  most 
menacing  to  life.  Phy¬ 
sicians  everywhere 
prescribe  it. 

j  Pri‘;iarB(1  by  Soott  A  Bowne.  N.  Y.  A II  dniggista. 


ATTENTION! 


kSK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood<hoppers,  try  the 

KellgPertectoxe 

It  ’Will  ent  mor«  wood 
th&n  any  other  axe. 
The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOUlSVIItliE,  KY. 


CYCLONE  YISABLE 
CABLE  WIRE  FENCE. 

There  Is  money  In  It  for 
you.  WANTED  1000 
ARerts  to  handle  this  fence 
Also  slat  fence  machines 
LANE  BROS.,  Box  S. 

Holly.  Mich. 


Hudaon 


Jicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

T:;i.sy.  Fast  Fine.  No  mure  of  horse 
Huatcliin)-,  cart  steeriiif:,  and  tnim 
«-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
>  iiiK  plows  with  arms  and  leps  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘boo’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  tmok, 
fkst  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
^lys  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
Pis  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters.  Harrows,  Diggers,  cFertlllzer 
Drills,  etc. 


In  writing  to  adyertlseri  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal. 


Salt  Rheum  5  Years 

Xk  tbe  form  of  a  numlng 
•ore  on  my  ankle,  four 
physicians  failed  to  cure. 

I  then  oommenced  taking 
Hood**  Barsaparllla,  and 
using  Hood’s  Olive  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  was  oom- 
pletely  our e d,  and 
have  had  no  trouble 
with  It  Blnoe.**  Simeon 
Staplxb,  East  Taunton, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  CURire 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  ttver  ills,  lanu(UM.Mt 
IsasBMs.  sick  headache  and  eenstlpattMk  IMw’ 


YOU  CAN  SELL 


Q.OO  FOR  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires. Cross 
wires  No.  12,  in.  to  2 ft. 
apart.  Weaves  30  rods  a 
day.  Asrents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free,  address 
Carter  WlreFenceM  eh  .Co, 
Box  SO,  Derby,  Ohio. 


The  best  Roller  and  Pulverizer  In  the  market.  Send 
for  circular  to  the  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Kent,  O. 


BECKERFS  SEED  ANNUAL 

1884:, 

Is  a  usefnl  book  for  these  who  are  Interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bnibs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  it  and  mention  Thb  R.  N.-Y 

WM.  O.  HECKKRT,  Seedsman,  AResheny,  Pa. 


A  COMPLETE  GARDEN 

for  60  cents.  12  pkt  of  seed  of  12  distinct  varieties 
of  hardy  flowers,  with  instructions  how  to  grew  All 
for  60  cents  postpaid.  SIEBBECUT  &  WADLEY. 

No.  409  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


GRAPE  VINES  ifi. 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 
NONE  CHEAPER.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

IfiUGJENE  WILLETT,  North  Co  lins,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  a  specialty. 
Immense  stock  of 
all  good  varieties. 
Send  postal  for 
elegant  Price  List.  SLAYM  AKER  *  SON,  Dover,  Del 


PARKER  EARLE. 


BEST  AND  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  LATE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  EVER  OFFERED.  200,000  choice  plants 
grown  on  new  land.  All  small  and  tip  plants  thrown 
out.  Best  possible  packing  with  plenty  of  live  moss. 
Lightest,  safe  orate.  More  than  100  letters  of  blgn- 
est  praise  received  from  sales  of  plants  made  last 
year  through  the  medium  of  Tub  Rural  Nbw- 
Yokkeb.  Price.  15.00  per  thousand. 

U.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE. 

Largest,  handsomest  and 
finest  flavored  Peach  In 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  "Purity,  vitality  and  Perfection  of  Grain:  Both 

CLOVER  and  timothy  seed.” 

The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CLOSEST  PRICKS.  SAMPLES  FREE. 


0©RNi$KlNQ 

W^;HAVE  THE  KINGS  OF  ALL:  • 

Dun^an’$pite  Prolifici 
Riley’s  IIDlroved  Favorite  Yellow 

npht  PER  jSU.'r  THOUSANDS 

UCIili  MADE  MONEY  LAST  YEAR 
GRO.WINQ  THEM.  WHY  NOT  YOU? 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  TRY  THKM.  OUR 
OARDKN  SRBD8  BEAT  ALL.  SIND  FOR 

RATAI  nfillp  makr  uf  your  ororr 
UfllilLUOULl  ai4o  SIND  AT  ONCS  to 


WHITE  SCHONEN  OATS. 

The  White  Schonen  have  been  tested  with  40  varie¬ 
ties  at  the  Wis.  Experiment  Station.  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry  says  of  them:  (For  productiveness,  stiff  straw 
and  thin  hull,  the  White  Schonen  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list).  Also  Thoroughbred  Seed  Corn, 
Albert’s  Improved  Yellow  IJent,  Vander- 
hooPs  White  Ivory  Deut,  Califoruia  Yellow 
l>ent  and  others.  Prices  very  reasonable,  write  for 
circulars.  Address  J.  L.  ALUX.KT,  Freedom,  ill. 


POTATOES. 

Northern  -  grown  Potatoes  best  to 
plant,  Get  your  Seed  of  G.  B.  PICKER¬ 
ING  &  CO.,  Growers  and  Dealers  in 
Potatoes  for  Seed,  Flehers,  Ontario 
County.  N.  Y. 


PLANT 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

AND  THK  MONEY  COMES. 
They  arc  the  Best  because  north¬ 
ern  grown,  pure,  vigorous.  Free¬ 
mans,  Polaris,  Puritans,  Sunrise, 
Rose,  Victor  Rose,  Brown- 
Prizetakers,  Rusk, 
R.N.Y.  No. 2,  Am. Wonder,  Cham¬ 
pions,  Clay  Rose,  Troy  Seedlings, 
and  all  standard  kinds  at  hard- 
times  prices.  Illustrated  Farm 
Seed  Catalogue  free. 

EDAVAKD  F.  DIBBLE, 
Honeoye 


IVEKKY-HOX  MACH  INK.-  For  putting  up  auy 
J  Jklnd  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material,  haves 
money  tokiowers  who  use  tnem.  Price  ncm  nal  Don't 
fall  lu  seno  f.,r  cur  lilubtiated  clrculsr.  Address 
CIN.  SPECIAL'IY  MFG.  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SAP  PAIL  COVERS. 

We  make  a  metal  one  cheap. 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

67  SIGLER  STREET,  NILES,  O. 

C7~  Also  all  kinds  of  Metal  Rooflng  and  Paint,  sn 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ingMsobiae,  with  s  complets  Mt  of  st- 
tsobments  and  guaranteed  for  10  year%  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  30  dayf'  trial.  Ifo  money  raquir^  in  ad" 
tance.  76,000  now  In  use.  World’s  Fair  MMal  awarded. 
But  from  factory,  save  dealers’  and  acents*  profit. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  111 


AGENTS  $75  A 

using  or  selling  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO  .Themod- 

eru  method,  used  in  all  factories 
to  plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  niokel,  etc.,  on  watches, 
,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods  ;  flue  outfits  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
DO  battery;  no  toy;  no 
;  no  limit  to  plating 
needed ;  a  great  money  maker. 


W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Cl«;rk  No.  15,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Harrow,  Butterworker, 
or  Churn,  wholesale  price 
Best.  lUustr’d  Cat’lg  free. 
Send  now.  O.  H.  Pounder. 
No.  U,  FL  Atkinson,  'Wls. 


Six  new  Strawberry  Plants,  and  our  1894 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  addressing 

NURSERY  CO.  Elizabeth,  N  J. 


'ACME”  Pulverizing  Harro'w,  Clod  Crusher  «#'Leveler 


Variety 


of  sizes 


suitable 


all  work 


TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 
Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
EARTH— sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
drag— eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  free  on  board  at  dUtiibnting  polntiL 
SPNT  ON  TRIiT  Torespomiblc  farmer*,  to  be  returned 
Uliill  vil  lill/iiJ  at  my  expen&e  if  not  satisfactory. 

DDANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr., 

MENTION  THIS  PAPSR. 


Many  Old, 
Worn-Out 


FARMS 


that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 


The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  flne  crop 

.  - ,  —  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  socieiy,  churches  etc  make  Michu 
world.  WHte  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  lono 
nmc.  Xow  ToXc  of  i/ntCTCit*  O.  YI.  BA  KN  JE8,  JLand  Uommis. loner,  X.aaslng',  Mich. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion.  Cow,  Horse  and  Hired  Man  **  Pensioners. 

Continued.  ^  S.,  Pendleton,  S.  C.-Charity  be- 

.  .  „  ,  X.,.  -L  j  i  j  gins  at  home,  but  should  not  be  kept  in 

of  sowine  the  fertilizers  broadcast  and  f,  ,  .  . i.  x  ^ 

,  j  the  homes  of  those  that  are  able  to  give, 

harrowing  them  into  the  soil,  atterwards  ^ 

top  dressing  the  crop,  it  it  is  desired  to  humane  charity  upon  dnmh  bmtss 

do  SO.  This  bone  mixture  18  easily  sown  .xi.  x  j  •  •  v  _ ^.4 

x,  nx  1-  without  depriving  his  own  family  of 

In  this  way,  hnt  If  hy  the  use  of  too  much  „ecess«ries  of  life  or  edu- 

waUr  fpr  lack  of  experience,  it  is  too  ehlldren,  it  is  his  duty  to 

mois  ,  some  ry  soi  may  e  mixe  wi^  put  the  faithful  old  farm  hand,  cow  or 
it.  It  is  a  complete  fertiliser  and  m  on  his  pension  list  and  take  care  of 

about  the  proportions-excepting  too  t^^m.  But  there  is  a  point  of  equilibrium 

much  lime  for  this — that  plants  need  ,  o  rara., 

^  between  one’s  ability  to  support  a  pen- 

theirfood.  It  18  a  method  to  be  usefully  on  the  farm  and  give  his  family 

adopted  when  the  bones  may  be  pro-  the  turning  point  of  duty 

cured,  as  in  a  country  village  distant  from  ^ 

cities,  and  freights  on  fertilizers  may  be 

an  obiect  to  avoid.  with  a  fatal  disease,  and  his  meals  were 

A  vyater  Strainer.  sent  to  him  regularly  every  day  for  a 

E.  C.  B.,  SonrHPOBX,  Cokx.-Six  years  CrrftSl  rpe"nro"f  tTfarm^.'“we 
ago  we  invested  in  a  hydraulic  ram.  In  l^ave  an  old  Jersey  cow  15  years  old 

the  pond  which  feeds  the  ram  the  that  has  furnished  the  greater  part  of 
plumber  put  a  tunnel  shaped  copper  the  milk  and  butter  to  raise  five  children, 

.  .  raurraw  and  I  have  soW  over  81 , 000  worth  of  calvcs 

strainer  with  a  neck  which  slipped  over  j  thankful  that  I  am 

the  end  of  the  IJ^-inch  feed  pipe.  The  able  to  give  her  decent  care  and  food  just 
holes  were  twice  the  size  of  a  match,  the  same  as  the  other  dairy  cows  at  her 
After  the  ram  had  been  running  a  couple  Tide,  though  she  does  not  pay  one  cent 
.  .xaaxjx.x  •  rm.'  back  for  her  keep.  My  children  now 

of  years,  it  had  fits  of  stopping.  This  school  the  faithful  old  mare  of 

trouble  increased  gradually  until  it  be-  the  farm.  She  will  soon  fall  entirely 
came  serious.  We  ascribed  the  trouble  upon  the  pension  list,  and  I  trust  that  I 
to  all  sorts  of  causes,  and  employed  all  ®aay  be  able  to  support  her  comfortably 
.  .  ,  ,  J.  Tji-  n  xi,„  1-0  lier  life  8  end,  but  the  moment  that  it 

kinds  of  remedies.  Finally  the  doctors  j  to 

gave  it  up.  I  resolved  to  try  a  strainer  care  for  any  ef  these  pensioners  on  the 
with  smaller  holes.  Taking  a  piece  of  farm  and  do  justice  to  my  family,  they 
lead  pipe  such  as  is  used  for  sink  waste,  way  decently  and 

of  the  right  size  to  screw  into  the  iron  j 


PLANT  FEIIRY’S  SEEDS 

this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

fid  Annual  for  1894  will 
^any  valuable  hints  A 
:  to  raise  and  how  to^ 
t  contains  informa-^H 
had  from  no  otherj^v 
Free  to 
.  Ferry  & 


Stahl’s 

Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray- 
I  ing  Outtita  prevent 
lieaf  Blight  *  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^QI 
yield  of  all  Fruit  andl^^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands  in  use.  Send  8  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Girculanfree. 

I  WM.STAHL.Quincy,lll. 


BOar  Uarfleld  Knaneaek. 
.  P Double  Empire,  I'crfco* 

k  I  ^on.  and  Little  Uem, lead  all 

■  ■  ■  Others.  The  beet  le  alvaye  eheapeet, 

■  ■  ^ad  these  nPOT  <Vraas  warklni  parts, 
W  ^  ARK  THE  pco  I  if  A®*^*** 

*  M^ee  aad  haavy  keea.  ieaeembsr  the  OartaU  la 
r  baaaeaek  that  la  eeaeavtd  ta  at  thekaek.  Vilttlir  ape. 
ea-llst  aad  back  sf  laatncUeae.  We  ean  aave  yea 

roMx  mar  co..  tit  BHetsi  Ava.,  ];iOcxroEVti.it 


ni-n+o  of  aliTarleires.  1,000,000 

r  lantS  strawberry  Prta.  1,000.000 
.  ,jl  a  a  pberry.  Blackberry, 
—ana—  iQrapes,  Currants  and  Veg- 
Vi  tl  AC  etable  Plants.  The  largest 
▼  l.Al  t^iStock  of  select  S'rult  Trees 
In  the  country.  72-page  Catalogue 
with  descriptions  fret. 

T.  J.  DWYEK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Equal  to  wild  berry  flavor.  OKOSBEY  PEACH, 
frostproof.  Fruits  every  year.  Colored  Platei. 
B'uli  descriptions.  Free  Catalogue.  All  fruits.  Write  at 
once.  BALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Establislied  1894. 


125,000  PEACH  TREES. 

100,000  Treese 

66,000  Pear  Trccft# 
37,000  Plum  Treese 
Cherry,  Quince,  Nuts,  Grapes,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.,  in  quantities. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs.  Roses,  Bulbs, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Seeds,  etc.,  in  un* 
counted  numbers. 

Elegant  168  page  Catalog,  FREE. 
Send  for  it  Before  Buying. 

Everythlngof  the  very  best  for  Or¬ 
chard,  vineyard,  Lawn  and  Garden. 
40th  Year,  1000  Acres.as  Greenhouses. 

Storrsi  Harrison  Co., 

Painesville,  Ohio.  Box  139 


My  annual  PUICKD  CATALOGDB  Is  now  ready, 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains 
all  the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable, ^“Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFKKD  BKIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Uf  writing  to  advortlMri  plaaM  always  montlon 
The  htthal. 


POTATOES  Sway 

My  ILLUSTRATED  OATALOQUE  contains  all  the  best 
NEW  and  STANDARD  Varieties.  It  also  tells  you  how 
to  obtain  NEW  VARIETIES  FREE  OF  COST.  Write  for  U. 

E.  H.  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Ilandsomenew 


“Stnntlne”  Those  Potatoes. 

M.  F.  Pierson,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  Y. — 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  27,  O.  T.  P. , 
Hallsport,  N.  Y.,  makes  an  unusual  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  a  complaint  that  very  sel¬ 
dom  comes  from  potato  growers  ;  hut  as 
he  is  determined  to  stick  to  the  Rural 
No.  2,  it  would  be  useless  to  advise  a 
different  variety  to  aid  him.  I  should 
say  that  his  land  needed  no  fertilizer 
whatever  at  present.  Land  that  will 
grow  350  bushela  per  acre,  and  tubers 
weighing  2^  pounds  each,  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  I  would  gladly  have  paid  81  each 
tuber  for  a  barrel  of  them  last  fall  for 
our  State  exhibit  at  Chicago.  No  West¬ 
ern  State,  even,  could  have  matched 
such  a  show.  If  I  were  to  advise  the  use 
of  any  fertilizers  I  would  avoid  the  use 
of  any  nitrogen. 

Let  O.  T.  P.  try  this  method,  either  on 
a  large  or  small  scale,  and  report  results 
in  the  fall :  Plant  in  rows  28  or  30  inches 
apart  each  way  (I  prefer  the  check  row 
always) ;  cut  the  seed  to  one  eye,  or  at 


’ Fruit  and  Ornamental,  ^firinty  Kiiiiiiiiip  — 

Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses,  forM|lllil&  rlflllilll&i  160  page 
Awarded  Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Catalogue yv«e. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  f  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INVALIDS. 

^  MARK. 


INFANTS 

TRADE  "I 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  W 

Substitute  for  Mothers  Milk,  f 

Connellsvllle,  Pa.  ^ 
Gentlemen:— I  have  been  troubled  with  ^ 
dysiiepsia  for  some  yearau  I  have  been  u.sing  A 
Mellin’s  Food  for  some  time,  and  find  it  very  V 
nourishing;  being  forced  to  live  entirely  on  ^ 
liquids,  Mellin's  Food  Is  Just  exactly  what  I  ^ 
need.  Yours  truly,  James  F.  Beattie,  w 

-  Salem,  Ore.  m 

We  have  a  ooy  9  months  old  who  has  been  \ 
taking  Mellin’s  Food  for  8  months;  he  is  ^ 
healthy  and  happy.  Mrs.  McCaul.  ^ 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and  A 
Feeding  of  Infants,”  mailed  w 

Free  to  any  address.  ^ 


^^all  who  ipply.  Fruits,  Roses,  Omsinentals 

SIXTY  THOUSAND  PATRONS.  ESTABLISHED  20  Y EARS.  2  NURSERIES. 

Fr^'^l««,''o*OKouderfc^60  A™iS«m  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y* 


Hit  is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  in  selecting  the  Reeds 
best  adapteil  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
L  them  the  best  possible  results,  ft  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
;d  in  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
ig  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  Wo 
i  trial  ofour  Reeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them, 
planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
irrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  la 
tne  uataiogue,  a  copy  of  which  cun  be  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass* 


PRETTIEST  BOOKI^nef" 
EVEK  PKINTED.  P  IT  t  C, 
■■■■■^Cheap  as  dirt  i 
byoz.  andlh.  I 

Chenp.  pure,  best,  l,0O0,(K)G  ext.aA 
Beantifnl  Illustrated  Gatalogne  free. 
U.  IL  8UUMWAY,  UocUlord,  IlL 


least  two-ounce  pieces.  Drop  three  and 
four  pieces  in  each  hill,  and  try  five  and 
six  in  a  few ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
will  have  a  fine  stock  of  Snowfiakes  for 
the  market  next  fall.  Among  the  100 
experiments  made  under  my  direction 
last  year  (see  page  1,  R  N.-Y,,  Jan.  6, 
1894),  the  fact  was  plainly  seen  that  the 
increase  of  seed  in  pieces,  not  size,  would 
always  diminish  the  size  of  tubers  and 
generally  increased  the  yield.  In  the 
table  given  of  the  Rural  No.  2,  one-eye 
seed  produced  five  large  tubers  weigh¬ 
ing  1%  pound  each;  two  pieces,  11 
tubers  averaging  11  ounces  each,  while 
three  pieces  produced  17  tubers  averag¬ 
ing  only  nine  ounces  each.  While  this 
was  the  most  marked  example,  there 
were  but  two  others  shown  where  this 
rule  varied,  as  in  the  Maggie  Murphy 
test.  This  rule,  applied  to  the  smaller 
growing  tubers  like  the  Snowfiakes,  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  quantity  of  small,  unmer¬ 
chantable  tubers,  yet  the  increase  of 
yield  was  always  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  I  have  grown  of  the  Catherine 
variety  with  nine  pieces  to  the  hill  18(> 
tubers,  while  beside  it  only  three  were 
produced  from  one  piece. 


TimbrellStrawberri 


Eldorado  Blackberry 


Never  before  offered,  and  is  being  introduced  by  us  this  season.  Eldorado  is  a 
combination  never  before  attained  in  a  Blackberry.  It  is  the  finest  and  richest 
in  quality,  large  size,  productive,  and  will  stand  tliecold  winters  of  the  northwest. 
Has  no  core  and  can  be  eaten  with  pleasure  froin  the  vine  as  it  is  rich  and  sweet. 
It  surpasses  any  blackberry  now  before  the  public.  11.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  b. 
Dep’t.,  says— “  Never  have  I  tasted  anything  to  equal  Eldorado.”  Postpaid  by 


j^plates^  giving  full  description  of  the  above.  A  full  and  complete  line  of  NURSERY  STOCK 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, Vines,  Roses, Ornamentals,  etc 
New  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

E.  W.  REID,  -  -  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 
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Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-TORKEB. 

Be  sure  tbat  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
offloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1894. 

T  HE  “  little  end  of  the  horn”  is  more 
dignified  as  an  entrance  than  as  an  exit. 

Catalogue  review  number  next  week, 

«  • 

Mr.  Ham’s  heifer  farm — see  pagfe  113 — is  an  inter¬ 
esting  place.  As  you  know,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often 
advocated  such  a  business.  Here  we  are  tbe  first  to 
describe  it  in  actual  practice.  Suppose  you  live  near 
a  milk  dairying  section.  Would  it  not  pay  you  better 
to  stop  making  milk  and  go  to  making  milk  machines? 
Think  about  it  I 

A  FRIEND  sends  us  the  following  bit  of  suggestion  : 
“  When  hauling  out  corn  stalk  manure,  cut  across  the 
pile  with  a  hay  knife  every  18  inches  and  save  your 
shoulders  and  time.”  We  have  no  doubt  this  can  be 
done,  but  a  greater  saving  yet  could  be  made  if  the 
stalks  were  cut  before  they  were  fed.  Then  not  only 
would  labor  be  saved,  but  food  as  well.  That  manure 
should  be  cut  long  before  it  is  made. 

«  # 

Mb.  Dibble  speaks  of  using  bone  fiour  on  potatoes 
Readers  will  remember  that  he  formerly  used  dissolved 
bone  black.  This  bone  fiour  is  ground  to  a  very  fine 
dust,  and  as  it  contains  considerable  nitrogen,  Mr. 
Dibble  finds  it  cheaper  than  the  bone  black.  As  a 
rule  we  would  prefer  to  use  a  quantity  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  on  potatoes  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
With  a  good  clover  sod,  however,  the  bone  dust  may 
answer.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  T.  M.  Ryan  of  Pennsylvania  gives  this  original 
method  of  utilizing  heat:  “I  sometimes  fill  a  barrel  half 
full  of  steaming  horse  manure  when  I  have  a  sow  to  far¬ 
row  in  cold  weather  and  put  the  young  pigs  in  to  get 
them  warm.  I  think  a  coil  of  water  pipe  run  through 
a  pile  of  fresh  manure  under  a  shed  would  warm  water 
quite  enough  for  stock.”  Who  have  ever  tried  this 
plan  of  utilizing  the  heat  in  a  manure  pile  ?  The  heat 
is  there.  Can  you  transfer  it  to  water  ? 

*  * 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
appropriate  $20,000  to  establish  an  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  on  Long  Island.  That  bill  should  pass. 
The  farmers  on  the  Island  need  a  station  if  any  farmers 
do,  because  their  farming  is  peculiar  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  rainfall,  etc.,  are  unique.  There  are  many 
private  farms  on  the  Island  that  teach  valuable  lessons 
which  go  mostly  unheeded;  still  we  think  a  public  ex¬ 
periment  farm  would  be  of  great  service. 

«  * 

“  How  do  those  sell  here  ?  ”  was  asked  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  before  whose  store  stood  a  barrel  of 
Yellow  Eye  beans.  “  They  don’t  sell  at  all,”  was  the 
reply.  “  They  never  should  have  been  shipped  here. 

In  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities,  they  sell  for 
highest  prices.  I  shall  probably  have  to  ship  them 
there  myself  if  I  get  any  kind  of  a  price  for  them.”  All  ' 
of  which  is  another  exemplification  of  the  fact  that 
one  should  know  the  demands  of  the  market  before 
shipping  anything  to  it. 

*  « 

Why  will  some  people  never  learn  that  their  own 
way  isn’t  necessarily  the  best  ?  Time  and  time  again 
has  The  R.  N.-Y.  reiterated  the  advice  not  to  ship 
perishable  produce  so  as  to  have  it  arrive  in  market 
late  in  the  week.  Commission  merchants  in  their  let¬ 
ters  and  circulars  of  instruction  give  the  same  advice  ; 
yet  shippers  continue  to  send  goods  like  poultry,  per¬ 
ishable  vegetables  and  fruits,  etc.,  so  that  they  arrive 
late  on  Friday  or  on  Saturday.  This  is  altogether  too 
late  for  produce  to  sell  to  advantage.  Saturday  is  the 
great  retail  market  day,  but  it  is  not  a  good  wholesale 
day.  The  wholesale  business  of  the  week  is  nearly 
over  by  7  or  8  o’clock  on  Friday  morning.  The  rest  of 
the  week  is  devoted  to  cleaning  up  odd  lots,  belated 


arrivals,  and  getting  rid  of  odds  and  ends  generally. 
Recently  a  lot  of  fine  dressed  ducks  arrived  late  on 
Friday ;  the  receiver  is  a  man  who  has  an  excellent 
class  of  trade  and  generally  gets  high  prices  for  con¬ 
signments,  but  the  best  market  of  the  week  was  over; 
the  weather  was  soft  and  unfavorable  for  holding,  the 
ducks  must  be  sold  at  some  price  or  by  Monday  they 
would  have  been  a  total  loss ;  consequently  they  were 
sold  for  the  highest  price  which  could  be  obtained, 
which  was  a  low  one.  The  commission  merchant  was 
blamed  for  not  getting  more  for  the  ducks.  He  might 
have  obtained  considerably  more  if  he  had  received 
them  a  few  hours  earlier.  As  it  was,  whose  fault 
was  it  ? 

«  » 

There  are  four  notes  on  sweet  corn  in  this  issue. 
That  indicates  something  of  the  great  interest  taken 
in  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Baker  on  page  55.  Why 
should  the  Maine  growers  make  more  money  per  acre 
than  those  in  other  States  ?  They  seem  to  be  doing  it. 
Is  their  corn  better  ?  Do  they  get  heavier  yields  ?  Or 
do  the  canners  obtain  better  prices  ?  Certainly  $25 
from  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  is  poor  pay.  Our  Maine 
friend,  page  126,  puts  it  well  when  he  says  that  the 
money  obtained  from  1%  acre  of  sweet  corn  will  buy 
150  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  There  is  profit  in  such  an 
arrangement  as  that. 

»  « 

Last  week  Mr.  Bittner  told  about  his  home-mixed 
fertilizer.  To  the  many  who  are  asking  about  it  we 
may  say  that  he  used  equal  parts  of  dried  blood  and 
nitrate  of  soda  to  give  nitrogen,  dissolved  bone  black 
for  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphate  of  potash  for  potash. 
This  gave  fine  results,  as  we  know.  We  would  criticise 
the  use  of  all  dissolved  bone  black,  as  we  think  it 
would  have  been  cheaper  to  use  ground  bone  as  a  part 
of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Otherwise  the  mixture  is  good. 
Mr.  Bittner  says  he  used  muriate  of  potash  on  other 
crops  than  potatoes,  and  used  more  nitrogen  and  less 
potash  for  tomatoes.  Do  you  notice  how  farmers  say 
that  tomatoes  are  later  and  rot  worse  where  all  stable 
manure  is  used  ? 

«  « 

It  was  generally  thought  some  time  since  that  wheat 
prices  had  touched  bottom.  But  an  entirely  new  record 
has  been  made  ;  considerably  lower  than  any  previous 
quotations.  Cash  wheat  in  New  York  at  60%  cents, 
and  May  wheat  in  Chicago  at  58%  cents,  are  not  en¬ 
couraging  prices  to  wheat  growers.  But  the  worst 
part  of  it  is  that  little  better  conditions  are  likely  to 
prevail.  The  elements  which  have  contributed  largely 
to  this  depression  are  the  immense  visible  supply,  the 
weakness  of  foreign  markets,  and  the  probability  that 
Europe  can  get  all  needed  wheat  from  India,  Russia 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  She  is  thus  practically 
independent  of  America.  Reports  are  that  Russian 
and  Argentine  wheat  is  now  offered  in  Europe  at 
three  to  five  cents  per  bushel  less  than  American,  and 
if  this  continue,  our  wheat  must  decline  to  that  extent 
to  successfully  meet  the  competition. 

«  « 

We  invite  ynur  attention  to  the  following  statement: 
As  you  are  a  respectable  man  and  a  good  citizen  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  let  your  horse  go  out  all  plastered 
up  with  manure  and  his  hair  growing  in  a  dozen 
different  directions.  The  horse  gives  you  nothing  that 
you  eat.  You  like  to  comb  and  clean  him  because  he 
looks  and  feels  better  for  it.  If  that  is  right,  we  will 
proceed.  You  have  in  your  barn  another  animal — 
the  cow  !  Her  milk  and  butter  form  staple  articles  of 
diet  and  are  eaten  raw.  They  should  be  the  cleanest 
food  on  your  table  because  they  cannot  be  washed 
clean  and  there  is  no  cookery  to  “  kill  the  dirt.”  We 
notice  that  your  cow’s  hind  quar  ters  are  covered  an 
inch  thick  with  manure,  while  her  coat  goes  guiltless 
of  card  or  brush.  We  make  the  statement  that  you 
cannot  milk  such  a  cow  without  dropping  some  of  that 
manure  into  the  pail.  Now  why  do  you  clean  the 
horse  and  let  the  cow  go  dirty  ?  Is  the  manure  used 
as  a  blanket  ?  L'jt’s  hear  from  you  I 

»  » 

A  CERTAIN  dealer  received  a  lot  of  butter  with  this 
message  :  “This  is  creamery  butter,  all  of  one  churn¬ 
ing  and  of  fine  quality.  There  are  53  pails  each  hold¬ 
ing  10  pounds  net  of  butter— 530  pounds  in  all.  It 
ought  to  sell  for  a  good  price.”  One  case  of  it  was 
opened,  and  one  of  the  pails  examined.  It  was  fairly 
good  butter,  and  a  customer  took  a  case  of  it,  suppos- 
ing  it  all  to  be  alike.  Later  he  came  back  bringing 
the  butter  with  him.  “  I  can’t  use  this  butter,”  he 
said  ;  “there  are  as  many  different  qualities  as  there 
are  pails.”  Examination  of  other  cases  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  same  was  true  of  them  all.  Then  a 
weighing  of  some  of  these  10-pound  pails  followed. 
One  case  of  nine,  which  should  have  contained  90 
pounds  net  of  butter,  weighed-^pails  and  butter— 84 
pounds.  This  would  make  a  shortage  of  over  35 
pounds  in  the  whole  lot.  Then  what  about  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  butter  was  all  from  one  churning  ? 
Would  one  churning  of  creamery  butter  give  a  dozen 


different  qualities  and  as  many  varying  shades  of 
color  ?  What  are  we  to  infer  as  to  the  veracity  of  the 
shipper  ?  The  same  dealer  sold  to  a  retailer  a  tub  of 
butter  marked  64  pounds  tare  10  pounds,  54  pounds 
net.  The  retailer  emptied  the  tub  and  weighed  it, 
finding  the  weight  to  be  14  pounds.  Now  this  tub  if 
very  dry  when  weighed  may  have  weighed  10  pounds 
and  afterwards  absorbed  four  pounds  of  water,  but 
the  packer  had  no  business  to  sell  four  pounds  of 
water  at  butter  prices.  Dairymen  usually  allow  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  for  soakage.  It  is  such  practices  as  these 
that  work  injury  to  shippers,  but  the  remedy  lies  with 
the  shippers  themselves. 

«  tt 

A  Florida  friend  inquires  why  they  can’t  just  as 
well  ship  cabbages  in  sacks  as  in  the  heavy  barrels 
and  crates.  We  passed  the  query  along  to  the  receif«Ys 
of  Southern  cabbage.  “  Because  cabbage  must  have 
all  the  ventilation  possible,”  was  the  unanimous  reply. 
In  sacks,  they  would  be  packed  so  closely  in  the  cars 
that  they  would  all  heat  and  spoil  before  reaching 
market.  Another  thing,  we  are  told  that  more  than 
half  the  packers  and  shippers  do  not  know  their  busi¬ 
ness,  They  cut  cabbage  when  wet,  or  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  it,  regardless  of  consequences.  The  result 
is  that  it  arrives  in  market  in  bad  shape.  It  should  be 
cut  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  is  hot,  and 
kept  in  the  shade  and  as  cool  as  possible  until  packed. 
It  should  be  dry  when  packed,  and  be  kept  as  cool  and 
well  ventilated  as  possible.  If  these  precautions  were 
taken,  less  spoiled  cabbage  would  be  received,  and 
more  satisfaction  would  be  experienced  by  both  ship¬ 
pers  and  receivers. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Here  Is  a  Htory  Lincoln  used  to  tell; 

It’s  cld,  b  Jt  then  it  points  a  moral  well: 

Two  farmers  had  a  horse  race:  one  was  proud 
Of  hts  na  ’s  pedigree  and  boasted  loud. 

The  other  horse  was  homely  as  a  rail; 
lie  had  no  more  cf  pedigree  tha.i  tall, 

And  that  was  bobbed;  yet  In  the  race  he  quite 
Outran  “  pure  blood  ”  and  beat  him  out  of  sight. 

Disgusted  than  was  Farmer  A;  says  he, 

“Gol  dsrn  a  horse  without  a  pedlirree  1  ” 

All  right,”  said  Farmer  B,  “just  so.  of  course. 

But  darn  a  pedigree  without  a  hors  •  1  ” 

You  see  the  point— it’s  luogs  and  legs  that  chase 
The  minutes  down  and  land  Urst  In  the  race. 

Don’t  back  the  hor.  e  that  puts  In  but  the  plea 
Of  dark  blue  blood  and  stylish  pedigree. 

But  look  for  good  performances;  and  then 
Apply  this  selfsame  test  In  backing  men. 

Debt  rhymes  with  fret. 

Ilow  to  heal  a  hole— page  127. 

You  must  stand  by  your  writes  1 
The  cow  must  advertise  her  calf  ? 

Night  makes  a  rooster  out  of  a  hen. 

Tobacco  is  good  for  lice  1  -and  men  ? 

Cttoss  the  peach  orchard  with  sheep. 

Only  the  teachable  man  Is  reachable. 

The  Business  Hen  needs  business  men. 

How  much  does  a  cow  breathe  In  a  day ! 

How  long  should  those  heifers  last  ?  page  127. 

Your  Ungers  were  never  made  to  size  potatoes. 

You’re  so  much  out  on  every  seed  that  does  not  sprout. 

You  folks  who  scold  the  cows,  try  a  tongue  tie  for  a  tall  tie. 

What  about  Mr.  Pierson’s  plan  for  ‘  stunting  ”  the  No.  2  potato  7 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  prosecuted  u  ider  the  weed  laws? 
Wind  wLl  lift  water  to  your  barn -not  talking  it,  but  harnessing  It, 

Here  is  a  mono  to  put  on  your  crop— buy  at  the  bottom  and  sell  at 
the  top. 

A  i.ACK  of  water  limits  the  possibilities  of  your  farm.  Can't  you 
irrigate? 

There  Is  as  much  difference  between  varieties  of  potatoes  as  in 
breeds  of  cows. 

Which  do  you  prefer  for  a  neighbor,  one  who  knows  too  little  or  one 
who  knows  too  much. 

Your  milk,  sir.  and  your  money  will  be  briefer,  if  for  to  sire  your 
calves  you  use  a  beefer. 

There  are  fa-mers  who  “eat  what  they  can’t  sell!”  Such  culture 
makes  one  a  call  chewer 

Be  merciful  to  your  feet  and  have  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots  and 

"change  off  ’  every  week. 

How  does  that  record  of  32J  quarts  of  milk  dally  from  35  Guernsey 
grades  strike  you  ?  See  page  111. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  simple  questions.  If  we  don’t  make  the 
answer  clear  the  11  rat  time,  come  again. 

Lice  like  to  get  on  the  fowl’s  head  and  arm  pits,  where  It  is  hard  to 
reach  them.  Eh?  One  may  ca,l  that  high  lice  sense. 

A  fertilizer  dealer  hurts  his  own  trade  when  he  encourages  the 
use  of  the  word  "phcsphate”  to  represent  goods  that  are  not  phos¬ 
phates  at  all. 

"Dollars  seem  big  as  cartwheels!”  if  the  wheels  were  smaller- 
on  a  "low  down”  wagon  the  saving  in  labor  might  make  the  dollars 
seem  smaller. 

The  people  who  have  asked  questions  about  the  use  of  hen  manure 
are  informed  that  we  propose  to  answer  them  all  In  one  general  article 
in  ample  time  for  use. 

Face  to  face  or  tall  to  tall — which  way  do  you  want  your  two  rows 
of  cows  to  stand?  In  other  words,  is  economy  In  feeding  mere  desir¬ 
able  than  economy  In  getting  out  manure? 

Farmer,  test  your  seeds— lot  not  the  seedsman's  mix  of  last  year’s 
stock  and  this  get  you  Into  a  fix.  So  give  your  seeds  a  test  and  then, 
sir,  you  may  know  when  scattered  In  the  ground  what  part  of  them' 
will  grow.  ^ 

The  French  are  making  their  best  quality  of  cider  by  the  diffusion 
or  soaking  process.  Instead  of  crushing  and  grinding  the  apples,  they 
are  sliced  and  soaked  in  different  waters,  the  juice  being  thus  washed 
out.  This  gives  a  purer  cider,  because  In  crushing,  other  matters  be¬ 
side  the  pure  Juice  are  forced  out. 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS 


T  2-‘i  we  hnve  every  class  of  hardy  Trees  and  Plants;  Fruit,  Orna- 

He«ry  Ward  lieecher  Strawberries  and 
jLovett  s  Rest  Blackberry  are  among  the  most  valuable  novelties.  In  our  catalogues  named 
below  (  Which  are  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  published  by  any  nursery 
establishment  in  the  world)  all  are  accurately  described  and  offered  at  one-lLlf  the 
price  of  tree  agents* 

BOVETT^S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  t-lls  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
defects;  how  to  plant,  prune, cultivate,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Severalcolor.-d  plates.  Priceioc 
LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  ANr>  PLANTS  is  au  horL 
tative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  pointing  and  illustration.  Gives 


mWtlTTik  SliVEB, 


$360.00 

CashPrizeSjCfi 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Let  not  our  Eastern  gardeners  think  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  “  Home  Market  I”  How  is  this  for  a 
report  from  far  off  Texas  ; 

We  have  a  grand  country  here,  and  for  vegetables  grown  In  the  fall, 
we  have  the  very  best  of  home  markets.  Dealers  at  Mexla  are  pay¬ 
ing  us  now  two  cents  per  pound  for  rnta  bagas  ;  we  had  some  of  them 
that  weighed  as  high  as  eight  pounds  apiece.  Now  just  Imagine  one 
turnip  selling  for  16  cents.  Our  cabbages  were  sold  at  five  and  cauli¬ 
flower  at  10  cents  per  pound.  There  never  being  enough  of  the  home 
growth,  vegetables  that  are  shipped  in  here  from  St.  Louis  and  the 
Northwest  in  the  fall  and  during  winter  regulate  prices.  Freight  and 
express  charges  being  very  high,  give  us  protection  with  a  vengence. 

This  friend  is  gardening  by  irrigation  and  doing  well. 
There  are  plenty  of  small  towns  in  every  State  where 
a  man  might  do  well  at  such  a  trade.  You  can’t 
always  sell  turnips  at  16  cents  apiece,  but  you  can 
grow  them  cheap  enough  to  sell  at  a  much  lower  price. 
Fred  Grundy’s  new  book  is  the  best  th'ng  on  supply¬ 
ing  a  small  market  town  that  has  ever  been  written. 

t  t  t 

Eveby  now  and  then  we  have  to  say  a  word  about 
the  doings  of  that  dairy  supply  concern  in  Chicago. 
We  see  tney  have  begun  advertising  again,  and  our 
respected  contemporaries  are  engaged  in  the  profitable 
work  of  helping  them  on.  As  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  is  left  to 
choose  between  their  advertising  and  the  privilege  of 
printing  such  letters  as  the  following,  we  choose  the 
latter : 

We  do  not  want  to  be  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  while  we  farm.  We  are 
pretty  certain  that  It  saved  us  Jiro  last  year  by  the  timely  warning  It 
gave  about  a  certain  creamery  concern  of  Chicago.  One  of  their  olly- 
tongued  agents  worked  this  neighborhood  last  summer  and  succeeded 
In  duping  enough  farmers  to  erect  a  14,000  plant,  and  now  It  stands 
like  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands.  The  fellows  that  do  not  read 
Tub  U.  N  -Y.  and  who  have  stock  In  It  are  sick.  We  were  on  our 
guard  and  did  not  bite,  thanks  to  yoiir  valuable  paper.  There  must 
be  money  In  It  for  those  fellows  who  put  In  these  creameries,  for  the 
agent  worked  about  two  months  on  this  one,  put  up  at  the  best  hotel 
In  town,  and  drove  atwo-horse  livery  rig.  We  believe  the  firm  and  the 
agent  will  have  all  the  profit  there  Is  In  the  concern,  w.  p.  K. 

Pansy,  Pa. 

We  promised  to  comment  on  this  business  when  the 
firm  began  to  advertise.  There  is  your  comment  I 


“  A  cursed  immigration”  is  the  correct  name  given 
to  a  scheme  just  exposed.  During  the  past  few  years 
thousands  of  Russian  Jews  have  been  sent  to  America 
through  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Baron  Hirsch.  Sev¬ 
eral  colonies  were  established  in  South  America, 
where  each  family  was  provided  with  land  and  tools 


and  encouraged  to  become  self-supporting.  Very  few 
ever  became  so,  and  in  each  of  the  colonies  was  de¬ 
veloped  a  “bad  element” — the  criminal  and  nopelessly 
lazy.  It  now  appears  that  there  has  been  a  systematic 
effort  to  weed  out  this  “  bad  element,”  and  ship  the 
lazy  scamps  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of  thus  getting 
rid  of  them.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  this  country 
makes  a  safe  dumping  ground  for  the  filthy  scum  of 
European  civilization.  No  free  trade  in  crime  and 
laziness  I  j  ^  j 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had  several  dis¬ 
cussions  of  sub-irrigation  or  watering  beneath  the 
surface.  It  seems  to  be  quite  well  settled  that  this 
system  is  excellent  for  greenhouse  culture,  but  there 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  value  in 
the  field.  At  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  a  trial 
was  made  of  the  methods  of  irrigating — surface  and 
sub.  In  this  case  the  sub-irrigating  was  done  by 
means  of  perforated  cement  pipes,  placed  12  feet  apart, 
about  one  foot  deep.  The  results  on  grass  and  grain 
were  all  in  favor  of  surface  irrigating.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  lateral  movement  of  water  was  too  slow 
to  furnish  the  needed  supply,  except  directly  over  the 
pipe?.  While  this  difficulty  might  be  obviated  in  a 
greenhouse  where  the  soil  could  be  easily  loosened 
there  was  no  way  of  increasing  the  flow  of  water  in 
outdoor  soil.  For  outdoor  gardens  or  farms  where 
water  is  to  be  supplied  artificially  it  is  evidently  best 
to  put  it  on  the  surface. 

t  t  t 

It  grows  more  and  more  apparent  each  year  that 
the  way  for  dairymen  to  make  any  profit  is  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  butter  or  a  quart  of 
milk.  If  a  man  had  a  certain  amount  of  wood  to  burn 
and  a  big  fireplace  to  burn  it  in  it  would  be  a  fair 
question  for  argument  whether  it  would  not  pay  him 
to  buy  a  stove  and  close  up  the  fireplace.  Why  ? 
Because  the  stove  is  the  more  economical  of  fuel  and 
would  furnish  enough  heat  and  still  save  enough  wood 
to  pay  for  its  cost.  The  dairyman  must  go  on  much 
the  same  principle — that  is,  he  must  breed  the  animals 
that  will  get  the  moat  milk  and  butter  out  of  the  food 
they  eat.  We  do  not  know  of  a  better  illustration  of 
the  value  of  skillful  breeding  than  the  work  of  Smiths 
&  Powell  in  breeding  for  a  butter  family  of  Holstein 
cattle.  In  testing  their  cows  they  found  several  that 
gave  particularly  rich  milk.  Investigation  proved 


that  certain  families  were  far  above  the  average  in 
butter  production.  By  breeding  from  the.se  families 
and  carefully  selecting  the  best  specimens  they  were 
able  to  produce  very  superior  heifers  and  bulls  that 
transmitted  with  certainty  this  butter  producing  qual¬ 
ity  to  their  daughters.  This  was  done  with  a  breed 
that  had  been  bred  for  generations  for  milk.  The 
farmer,  of  course,  cannot  follow  out  such  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  experiment  as  this,  but  he  may  take  the  principle 
of  it  for  his  own  breeding.  Always  select  for  future 
milkers  the  most  promising  heifers  from  the  best 
cows.  Never  use  a  bull  that  cannot  show  mother, 
grandmother,  or  sisters  of  superior  butter  quality. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

ANY  one  Interested  In  melons  should  write  Mr.  R,  Morrill,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  about  the  True  Osaice  Prof.  Bailey  calls  it  delicious. 

Bone  and  brains  are  needed  in  this  agricultural  crisis.  You  fur  Ish 
the  brains  and  write  to  the  Western  Union  Chemical  Co  ,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  for  facts  about  bone. 

“  Linseed  meal  Is  a  tine  cow  tonic;  why  doesn’t  some  one  tell  where 
to  buy  It?"  We  refer  this  question  to  the  dealers  who  don’t  seem  to 
care  whether  they  sell  their  meal  or  not. 

The  Eclipse  corn  planter  Is  one  of  those  Implements  that  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone;  only  it  hits  three  or  four  at  the  same  time- 
drops  the  corn,  covers  It,  rolls  the  ground  and  checks  OIT  the  ground 
and  checks  off  the  hills  at  desired  distances,  besides  distributing  fer¬ 
tilizers  either  wet  or  dry.  It  plants  peas,  beans,  beets,  etc.,  as  well  as 
corn.  The  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co.,  EiiHeld,  N.  II.,  will  ttll  all  about  It. 

Tub  groat  lesson  that  farmers  must  learn  Is  the  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  crops.  .Mechanics  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  farm  Implements  understand  the  Importance  of  this  and 
they  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  In  producing  machinery  lor 
the  purpose.  The  Imperial  pulverizer,  made  by  the  Peterson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  Is  one  of  the  valuable  implements  for  this 
purpose.  I’artloularg  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Eveuv  day  wo  get  letters  from  Western  farmers  and  gardeners  who 
desire  to  use  chemical  fertilizers.  Many  of  them  want  to  buy  near 
home.  The  demand  for  these  fertilizers  has  created  a  new  business 
at  the  West— that  of  utilizing  the  blood,  bone  and  other  waste  mate¬ 
rials  formerly  sent  East  to  be  manufactured  Into  fertilizers.  Among 
the  Western  houses  engaged  In  this  industry  is  the  .lareckl  Chemical 
Co.,  of  Sandusky,  O.  Western  fertilizer  buyers  may  well  write  to  this 
house  for  a  descriptive  pamphlet.  They  will  And  It  to  their  advantage 
to  do  so. 

The  fence  question  becomes  more  Important  as  timber  gets  scarce, 
and  a  higher  state  of  cultlyallon  Is  required,  making  a  demand  for  a 
cheap,  durable  and  substantial  fence.  Barbed  w.re  Is  unpopular  on 
account  of  Its  danger.  Lumber  Is  expensive,  and  the  picket  fence 
does  not  exactly  till  the  bill.  Woven  wire  fencing  Is  accordingly  com¬ 
ing  Into  favor,  as  It  uses  but  little  lumber  and  the  expense  of  making 
Is  the  Important  question.  The  Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co..  Box 
39,  Derby,  O  ,  are  at  present  making  a  machine  by  which  It  Is  claimed 
the  farmer  can  weave  his  own  fence  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  25 
cents  per  rod  counting  the  wire  and  weaving.  They  will  send  descrip¬ 
tions  free. 


Renders  xt  imperative  that  a  Farmer's  acres  give  him  back  the  largest 
^possible  returns  for  the  labor  he  bestows  upon  them.  This  mea?is  labor- 
saving  tools,  especially  such  as  perform  a  variely  of  operalions  lhat 
when  done  by  hand  are  slow,  tedious,  and  consequently  costly  ones. 

^  The  Planei  Jr.  Combined  Hill  Dropping  and  Fertilizer  Drill 

^  is  a  “Compelilion-meeter,"  and  is  but  one  of  an  interesting family  of  labor- 
saving,  and  therefore  money-earning,  tools.  Our  latest  Catalogue  will  tell 
^yquajl  about  the  whole  family,  and  will  give  any  Farmer  valuable  informa- 
I  lion  in  the  line  of  improved  methods  for  cheapening  his  cost  of  production. 

I  We  send  this  book  FREE  to  any  address.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

^  S.  tt.  AI^hFiN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 
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RAWSONS^SEEDSl 


Are  not  the  miscellaneous,  hap-  h 

lected  seeds  of  the  very 
on  our  own  trial  grounds,  v* 

not  only  grow,  but  will  ^ 

vegetable  gardener,  seeds^  iiS. cR.  S p  C 
Book  for  1894  should  be 
that  is  worth  telling  about  \Mli||sO N  y 
growing,  without  any  wa.ste  of 


advantage  in  a  great  many  waysN 

W.  W.  RAWSON  & 


hazard  kind,  but  carefully  se- 

Slity.  We  test  them 
:now  that  they  will 
duce  just  what  we 
ability  and  produc- 
won  a  reputation 
Our  specialties  are 
(rower,  seeds  for  the 
11  kinds.  Our  Seed 
lands.  It  tells  you  all 
gardening  and  flower 
words.  You  will  find  a  copy  an 


SEND  IT  FREE.  (i 

CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  H 


Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 

Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  'I'hey  are  mire  to  grow,  true  to 
iiuiiiey  and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  if  sown  in  the  C4ui'deii9  Farm,  or  Greenhouse 

This  la  the  year  for  economy  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Kend  two  stamps  for  DR FF It’S  GARDEN  UALKNDAlt  for  l.SJM,  and  make  money  by  getting 
the  best  only.  Describes  everything  New  and  Old  in  .SKKD.S,  FI.ANTS  and  ItULR.S.  It  gives  des- 
Criptions  in  cultivating,  is  richly  illustrated  in  addition  to  large  colored  plates  on  cover 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


1894  :  New  AiDnle,  Pear  and  Nut  Trees.  sou  ACRUS. 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple;  Parag;on  and  other  valuable  sorts.  Lincoln  Core¬ 
less,  Seneca  and  Japan  Golden  Russet  Pears  In  collections  at  reduced  rates.  NUT.S 
~Farry’s  Giant,  Fedlgree  Japan  Maminotti,  Paragon  and  other  chestnuts. 
Walnuts— French,  Persian,  Japan.  English  and  American.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  Blsoagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherries  free  from 
Insects,  black  knots  or  other  diseases.  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vinos,  Currants,  etc.  Shade 
Trees— Immense  stock  of  Poplars  and  Maples  Ornamental  shrubs  and  Vines. 

t3f~  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

SMALL  J^IKU ITS,  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES.  A  select  assortment  of  the  New  and  Leading  varle 
LGW  for  Guaranteed  Stock.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets  See  our  Catalogue  before  buying. 
It  will  pay.  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  It  at  once.  Address  D.  li.  GARVIN  a  SON,  Wlieeling,  W.  Va. 
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are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^ 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

MYNEW  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  GARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 1894, 


The  Pioneer  (’iiitilogiic  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

Contains  112  pages  8  x  10  1-2  inches,  with  descriptions - 

that  describe,  not  mislead;  illustrations  that  NOVI^JMjTI I<IS 

instruct,  not  exaggerate.  1  .  ' 

The  cover  is  charming  in  harmonious  blending  of  water  Braiic.hiiig  Aster, 
color  prints  in  green  and  white,  with  a  gold  background, —  (Often  sold  for  Chrys- 
a  dream  of  beauty.  32  pages  of  Novelties  printed  in  8  dif-  aiitlieinuin.) 

ferent  colors.  All  the  leading  novelties  and  the  best  of  the  Hibiscus,  Sunset, 
old  varieties.  These  hard  times  you  cannot  afford  to  run  Daliliii  Ft  liel  Virk 
any  risk.  Buy  HONEST  GOODS  where  you  will  receive  ,  1  , 

full  MEASURE.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  tliat  .Morning  Glories, 

Vicks’  seeds  grow,  tins  is  known  the  world  over,  and  also  Double  Anemone, 
that  the  harvest  pays.  A  very  little  spent  for  proper  seed  t’linrnier  Pea 
will  save  grocer’s  and  doctor’s  hills.  Many  concede  Vick’s  [ 

Floral  Guide  the  handsomest  catalogue  for  1894.  If  you  -*”-gle  Murphy  and  ^ 
love  a  fine  garden  send  address  now,  with  10  cents,  which  Other  Potatoes, 

may  be  deducted  from  first  order.  - - 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS. 


HOUSEWORK  ON  THE  FARM. 

H0U8ICWIVE8  TKLL  OF  THEIB  TBOUBLK8  WITH  HIBKD  HELP. 

Who  Will  Solve  the  Problem  P 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Do  the  housekeeper!  In  ronr  nelKhhorhood  have  any  trouble  In 
securinK  good,  reliable  help  7  If  lo,  what  seemi  to  be  the  dlfflcnltr  7 

2.  What  would  you  suggeat  ai  a  remedy  7 

8.  Prom  what  source  does  the  help  come  moatly  7 

4.  What  Is  the  standing  In  the  homes  of  the  employers,  and  In  the 
society  of  the  neighborhood,  of  girls  who  do  housework  7 

6.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  foreigners  asdomestles7  What 
nationalities  7  Were  they  entirely  satisfactory  7  What  objections  If 
any  7 

6.  How  do  the  wages  paid  for  housework  compare  with  those  paid  to 
teachers  In  the  public  schools,  and  to  girls  In  other  vocations  7 

Little  Trouble  Here. 

1.  Housekeepers  here  do  not  have  much  trouble 
in  securing  help — not  always  reliable  of  course,  yet 
as  a  general  thing  very  good.  2.  [No  suggestions. — 
Ed.]  3.  The  help  comes  mostly  from  farmers’  daugh¬ 
ters.  4.  The  girls  are  received  and  treated  as  one  of 
the  family  by  their  employers  and  society.  5.  There 
has  never  been  any  foreign  help  employed  in  this 
neighborhood  to  my  knowledge.  6.  For  housework, 
girls  are  paid  $1.25  to  $2  a  week,  teachers  $20  to  $35  a 
month,  a  seamstress  50  to  75  cents  a  day. 

Beverly,  Ill.  mbs.  w.  b 

Like  One  of  the  Family. 

1.  There  is  a  scarcity.  The  help  is  reliable  when  it 
can  be  obtained.  The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  2.  [No  suggestions. — Ed.]  3.  From  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farms  and  homes  in  the  vicinity.  4. 
They  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  family 
in  nearly  all  respects.  They  come  to  the  table 
with  the  family,  unless  they  are  needed  to  serve, 
and  a  daughter  would  do  the  same.  In  society, 
they  stand  on  their  own  merits,  as  their  employers 
do;  they  are  not  looked  down  upon  because  they  are 
servants.  5.  No  ;  there  is  but  very  little  foreign  help 
in  this  vicinity.  6.  A  girl  receives  in  this  vicinity  $3 
per  week  for  ordinary  housework,  and  from  $4  to  $5 
during  the  season  of  summer  boarders.  Teachers  in 
our  public  schools  receive  from  $20  to  $30  per  month, 
and  board  themselves,  which  brings  the  wages  to 
about  the  same  as  those  received  for  housework.  A 
good  seamstress  receives  $1  per  day.  I  think  the 
housework  girl  stands  as  high  as  either  and  is  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  b.  b.  o. 

Sutton,  N.  H. 

Too  Much  Hard  Work. 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  country  life  is 
having  to  perform  so  much  labor.  To  the  usual 
household  duties  are  added  the  butter-making,  care  of 
young  poultry,  gathering  fruit  for  the  table,  and  can¬ 
ning  an  abundant  supply  for  future  use  ;  selecting 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  garden  rows,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  a  few  weeds  meanwhile  ;  taking  a  few  strokes  at 
the  pump  when  the  troughs  for  the  poultry  and  pigs 
run  dry  ;  and  giving  a  few  stolen  moments  to  the  rose 
bushes  and  flower  borders.  For  every  housekeeper 
who  can  secure  good,  reliable  help,  there  are  many 
not  80  fortunate.  Girls  who  work  out  prefer  to  go  to 
the  city  where  they  can  have  more  fun.  2.  There  is 
no  remedy.  3.  From  the  families  of  renters,  who  are 
better  supplied  with  daughters  than  with  dollars  to 
clothe  them.  4.  They  sit  at  table  with  the  family ; 
are  treated  kindly,  but  associate  mainly  with  one 
another  and  the  renters  of  the  neighborhood.  5.  The 
best  domestics  are  mature  girls  who  come  from  Den¬ 
mark  with  relatives  or  acquaintances,  and  work  in 
American  families  to  learn  our  ways  and  language. 
The  greatest  objection  to  such  is  that  they  soon  go  to 
homes  of  their  own.  6.  The  wages  paid  for  house¬ 
work  are  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  week.  School  teachers 
h  re  in  the  country  get  $40  per  month.  Board  and 
washing  cost  from  $4  to  $4  50  per  week.  The  school 
year  is  nine  months,  and  teachers  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Normal  Institute  three  weeks  each  summer. 
Oood  dressmakers  and  sewing  girls  are  paid  excep¬ 
tionally  well,  but  typewriters  and  shop  girls,  in  near¬ 
by  towns,  still  share  the  homes  of  their  parents,  or 
they  could  not  exist.  mbs.  a.  j  n.  p. 

Capron,  Iowa. 

Girls  Are  Unwilling  to  Do  Housework. 

r.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  housekeeper  in 
20  to  find  “  good,  reliable  help,”  or  any  help  when 
needed.  The  reason  is  that  not  many  girls  are  willing 
to  do  housework.  Those  with  any  vim  prefer  to  be 
teachers,  dressmakers  or  milliners.  2.  In  the  cities 
are  many  young  girls  who  have  never  seen  a  farm  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  exchange  their  wretched 
abodes  for  the  olttimes  pleasant  country  homes,  and  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  city  missionaries  could 
not  help  them  and  us  in  the  same  way  that  the  “fresh 


air  ”  committees  are  helping  the  little  street  Arabs.  Of 
course,  we  don’t  want  vile  or  vicious  girls,  but  I  fancy 
there  are  many  who  may  live  in  utter  destitution  who 
are  yet  above  reproach.  Such  would  find  pleasant 
homes  in  most  cases,  and,  though  they  might  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  our  ways  of  doing  work,  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  be  any  harder  to  teach  them  than  it  is  the  girls 
who  come  from  foreign  lands.  Their  wages  should 
correspond  with  the  work  performed.  They  should 
not  expect  to  receive  full  pay  while  they  were  taking 
lessons,  often  making  sad  havoc  of  dishes  and  victuals. 
3  Mostly  from  the  poor  farmers,  the  ne’er-do-wells. 
As  a  consequence,  the  girls  do  nothing  well,  and,  when 
reproved,  are  homesick  and  must  go  home.  4.  Their 
standing  depends  very  largely  upon  their  own  merits. 
They  are  usually  treated  as  equals  by  the  farmer’s 
family,  if  worthy,  and  often  become  daughters-in-law. 
5.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  foreigners  ; 
neither  do  I  know  of  a  single  farmer’s  wife  who  has, 
and  my  acquaintance  extends  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
country.  The  foreign  element  takes  to  the  city  or  vil¬ 
lage  as  a  fish  does  to  water.  6.  Girls  who  do  house¬ 
work  in  farm  houses  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  week; 
of  course,  board  is  included.  Seamstresses  receive 
from  $4  50  to  $6  and  board.  Teachers  get  from  $25  to 
$40  per  month  of  20  days  of  six  hours  each,  and  pay 
from  $2  to  $2. 50  per  week  for  board.  Consequently 


the  country  is  flcoded  with  teachers  very  many  of  them 
as  unfit  for  their  vocation  as  any  Bridget  for  the  situ- 
tion  she  seeks.  may  maple. 

Manistee  County,  Mich. 

Rather  Work  Outdoors  3 

Girls  in  this  vicinity  who  choose  to  do  housework  as 
a  means  of  earning  money — and  they  are  very  few — 
leave  this  place  for  the  city,  where  the  wages  are  more 
than  double  the  amount  paid  here.  Thus  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  help,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
On  several  occasions,  when  talking  with  young  mothers 
in  poor  health,  burdened  with  the  care  of  little  ones 
and  pressing  farm-house  duties,  I  have  suggested  a 
remedy  :  “  Let  us  raise  up  some  ‘  hired  girls.’  ”  With¬ 
out  exception,  the  answer  has  always  been  emphati¬ 
cally,  “  No,  I  don’t  want  my  girls  ever  to  hire  out  to 
work  in  some  one’s  kitchen,”  a  feeling  which  I  myself 
entertain.  We  depend  almost  entirely  on  neighboring 
families  for  our  help,  and,  of  course,  when  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  girl  to  work  for  us,  she  is  treated  as 
one  of  the  family.  Should  a  stranger  come  here  to  do 
housework,  she  would  be  rated,  socially,  about  as  she 
deserved  ;  if  she  were  a  lady,  she  would  be  treated  as 
such  ;  though  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  shade  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

One  of  the  German  girls  who  has  worked  for  me  on 
several  occasions  is  as  near  parfection  as  can  be  ;  but 
she  never  goes  out  to  help  any  one  but  me.  I  have  at 
one  time  and  another  employed  six  other  German  girls, 
strong,  active  and  capable.  I  could  not  keep  them 
long,  for  they  prefer  outdoor  pursuits.  Said  one  to 
me,  “I  would  rather  work  outdoors  for  $2  a  week  than 
in  the  house  for  $5.”  This  in  harvest  time  I  Girls  who 
do  housework  are  paid  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  week.  A 
girl  can  be  hired  to  wash  one  day  for  50  cents.  Those 


who  sew  from  house  to  house  receive  50  cents  a  day. 
Teacheis  are  paid  from  $18  to  $24  per  month,  and  must 
board  themselves.  I  know  of  one  girl  packing  shingles 
in  a  mill  16  miles  from  here  who  makes  $4  per  week. 

Friendship,  Wis.  mbs.  levi  h.  nilks. 

Knock  the  Conceit  Out  of  Society. 

1.  Yes,  they  do.  Scarcity  of  good,  reliable  help  ; 
false  pride,  causing  good,  poor  girls  to  seek  any  sort  of 
breadwinning  rather  than  housework.  2.  A  lopping 
off  of  the  conceit  of  society,  so  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  recognizing  good  qualities  in  girls  of  this  needed 
American  vocation.  3.  From  the  worthless  class  of 
the  blacks  mostly.  4.  One  of  our  model  farmers  has 
an  invalid  wife  (she  is  unable  to  walk  on  account  of 
rheumatism)  who  has  to  make,  to  a  great  extent,  a  com¬ 
panion  as  well  as  helper  of  a  housemaid,  and  they  say 
they  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  such  help.  She  has 
now  a  small  black  girl  to  wait  on  her,  and  they  are 
well  suited,  I  think.  Another  farmer's  wife  wanted 
a  steady  helper  during  the  summer.  Her  sister  came 
to  her  when  her  “  family  ”  left  for  the  East,  but  would 
hardly  stay  until  it  was  time  for  her  to  get  the  town 
house  in  readiness,  although  her  sister  paid  her  $12  per 
month,  the  same  as  her  city  mistress.  The  girl  said 
that  the  country  had  no  charm  for  her,  as  she  had  less 
and  easier  work  in  the  city.  5.  Not  in  the  country, 
bub  I  had  in  the  city.  I  got  along  with  an  Irish  girl 
for  two  years  by  giving  strict  supervision.  I  found  her 
pleasant  to  the  family,  good  to  the  children  and  a  will¬ 
ing  worker,  but  devoid  of  nicety.  One  Americanized 
German  bordering  on  perfection  filled. her  place  and 
kept  it  until  an  offer  of  $15  per  month  for  cooking 
only,  parted  us  as  friends.  She  was  getting  $10  per 
month  for  general  housework.  I  think  in  cities  good 
girls  can  find  satisfactory  homes,  and  vice  versa ;  but 
country  girls  will  go  into  city  kitchens  where  they 
are  unknown,  rather  than  take  pay  for  service  given  a 
neighbor.  6.  Housemaids’  wages  are  lower,  few 
houses  paying  $12  per  month.  Teachers  get  from  $40 
up,  some  as  high  as  $100,  and  can  get  good  board  for 
from  $12  to  $15,  not  including  washing.  B.  b.  g. 

Bridgeton,  Mo. 

A  Vexed  and  Unsettled  Question. 

1  and  2.  The  inquiries  open  up  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  anxiety  and  perplexity — a  vital  question  that,  like 
Banquo’s  ghost,  will  not  down  ;  a  complex  question, 
and  not  of  easy  solution.  Indeed,  we  are  all  at  sea, 
with  no  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  3.  From 
the  colored  element.  4.  Worthy  girls  are  treated  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well,  both  by  employers  and  neighbors. 
5.  My  experience  has  been  limited  and  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Irish  element,  who  are  required  to  attend 
church  three  times  per  day,  which  is  impracticable  in 
the  country.  6.  Wages  are  controlled  by  qualifications 
and  good  behavior,  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  week,  and 
numerous  indulgences,  gifts,  etc.  We  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  Swiss  settlement  in  our  State,  employment 
agencies  in  New  York  City,  Cincinnati  and  Louisvillej 
The  15th  Amendment  is  extant  in  our  midst;  the 
elder  have  mostly  acquired  homes  of  their  own  ;  the 
second  generation  is  intoxicated  with  a  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  and  are,  as  a  rule,  presuming,  idle,  thriftless,  in¬ 
solent — indeed,  vicious.  A  little  learning  has  proved 
a  dangerous  thing.  The  vocabulary  of  adjectives  ex¬ 
hausted  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  We 
have  nothing  but  trouble,  exceptions  rare,  and  are 
liable  at  the  most  inauspicious  time  to  be  disturbed 
and  our  contracts  annulled.  The  above  intimation, 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  unsatisfactory,  uncertain — in¬ 
deed,  desperately  demoralized  condition  of  domestic 
service.  mbs.  w.  b.  b. 

Bourbon  County,  Ky. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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Chinese  Hired  Girl  Suggested. 

1.  Oh,  yes ;  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  securing  competent  help 
in  housekeeping  ;  a  good  reliable  servant 
girl  is  a  rarity  indeed.  So  much  so,  that 
our  house  keepers  in  every  instance  where 
possible,  do  all  their  own  work,  rather 
than  be  worried  with  such  inefficient 
help  as  can  be  secured  in  this  country. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  clever 
girls  that  go  out  to  service,  as  soon  as 
they  become  generally  useful,  become 
ambitious  for  something  better,  and  con- 
se  quently  they  crowd  into  the  towns  and 
villages  to  learn  trades,  such  as  dress¬ 
making,  tailoring,  etc.  2.  I  see  no 
remedy,  unless  we  can  elevate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hired  help  to  an  equality 
with  the  family,  and  they  be  recognized 
on  an  equal  footing.  To  accomplish  this 
would  need  the  hearty  cc  operation  of  all 
who  employ  such  help,  and  this  seems  an 
undertaking  too  difficult  to  accomplish. 
As  another  resource  we  might  import  a 
number  of  the  poor,  abused  Chinamen, 
if  we  could  have  them  sufficiently  under 
control  to  train  them  as  thorough  house¬ 
keepers,  a  nd  could  be  able  to  retain  them 
after  training.  I  understand  from  a 
friend  near  the  Pacific  coast,  that  a  well- 
trained  Chinaman  is  a  treasure,  indeed  ; 
and  she  was  speaking  from  experience, 
having  had  one  for  some  years.  3.  The 
help  that  we  get  here  come  mostly 
from  the  homes  of  the  poorer  farmers, 
as  the  daughters  of  poor  laborers  in 
town  go  into  the  shops  to  learn  trades. 
4.  Excepting  in  the  homes  of  a  few  farm¬ 
ers,  and  not  always  there,  the  help  is 
treated  as  a  servant  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  There  is  no  place  in  the  home  for 
her,  but  her  own  little  room,  and  out 
in  the  world  she  is  only  a  hired  girl. 
Thus  is  her  position  defined.  5.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  foreigners 
as  domestics,  excepting  a  few  green  Irish 
girls,  and  they  were  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory.  6.  As  to  wages  paid,  81. •'>0  per 
week  is  considered  good  wages  here. 
Outside  of  the  hotels,  it  is  the  highest. 
Our  teachers  are  paid  on  an  average  about 
86  to  87  per  week  for  the  time  in  actual 
employment.  So  if  one  consider  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  fitting  one’s  self  for  teaching, 
together  with  money  paid  for  board  and 
extra  clothing  required,  the  monetary 
compensation  is  not  very  much  in  excess 
of  the  domestic ;  but  the  difference  in 
position,  how  great !  Our  sewing  girls 
receive  83  per  week.  Out  of  that  they 
find  their  lodging  and  breakfast ;  so  with 
them  the  outlook  is  not  any  better,  if  as 
goed.  But  here  again  the  contrast  as  to 
position  !  They  seem  to  feel  and  are 
recognized  as  being  elevated  several  de¬ 
grees  in  the  social  scale  to  the  poor,  de¬ 
spised  hired  girl.  It  is  no  wonder  when 
we  consider  her  position  that  a  girl 
of  any  ambition  would  shrink  from  being 
the  “  hired  help  ”  in  the  homes  of  to-day. 

Ontario,  Canada,  helex  macdonald. 


TULIPS  GROWN  ON  A  GOOSE'S  BACK. 

Of  surprising  naturalness  are  tulips 
made  of  goose  feathers.  Use  only  the 
plumy  tips.  First  clean  them  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  with  Ivory  soap.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  cut  the  individual  petals 
with  sharp  scissors.  The  tulip  calls  for 
six  petals.  In  dyeing  the  feathers,  the 
petals  for  one  flower  are  treated  singly. 
Aniline  dyes  dissolved  in  alcohol  are 
most  satisfactory.  Dilute  a  few  drops 
of  the  dissolved  dye  with  hot  water. 
First  soak  the  petals  (just  enough  for  one 
flower)  in  alcohol.  Then  put  them  into 
the  solution  and  let  them  soak  for  se  /eral 
hours  according  to  the  intensity  of  color 
desired.  The  solution  may  be  so  strong 
that  a  simple  dipping  in  of  the  feather 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Ca.storia, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


dyes  it  the  desired  depth  of  color.  But 
if  the  solution  be  weak,  and  the  feathers 
be  allowed  to  gradually  absorb  the  dye, 
the  color  is  lasting  and  even.  After  the 
petals  have  been  dyed,  they  are  well 
dried,  then  curled  with  heated  shears 
and  curved  inwards,  as  shown  in  Pig.  39. 
For  the  center  of  the  flower  use  five 
small  petals,  which  may  be  of  inferior 
or  refuse  feathers,  and  fasten  them  into 
a  tuft.  This  tuft  is  entirely  concealed 
by  the  drooping  feathers,  and  is  used 
only  to  give  body  and  strength  to  the 
flower.  To  the  end  of  the  tuft,  fasten  a 
strong,  twisted  wire,  for  the  stem.  About 
the  tuft  arrange  the  six  petals,  each 
overlapping  the  other,  the  curved  tips 
falling  over  the  center.  The  petals  are 
attached  to  the  stem  by  means  of  fine 
wire.  The  stem  is  encased  in  rubber 
tubing.  Suitable  colors  are  reds,  white, 
yellow  and  orange. 

The  flower  is  especially  adapted  for 
early  spring  wear,  during  the  flowering 
season  of  the  tulip.  Artistic  harmony 
should  be  observed  in  the  wearing  of 
artificial  flowers  as  in  all  things.  Hya¬ 
cinths  and  lilacs  do  not  look  well  on 
summer  hats,  neither  are  Marguerites  or 
clovers  pleasing  on  winter  hats.  Fashion 
should  be  restricted  to  the  flower  of  the 
season,  which  suggests  the  possibility  of 
its  being  natural.  anna  hinbicus 

Maple  Creams  are  made  by  adding  to 
the  required  quantity  of  maple  sugar 
one-half  as  much  water ;  cook  in  a  por¬ 
celain  dish  without  stirring  and  when 
nearly  done  add  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut  for  each  cupful  of  sugar. 
Take  off  and  stir  rapidly  until  it  becomes 
creamy,  make  into  balls  and  add  the 
halves  of  English  walnuts  on  both  sides 
of  the  lumps.  Lay  them  on  buttered 
paper  to  harden.  Maple  creams  need  no 
other  flavor,  as  they  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
tain  the  pure  flavor  of  the  “  green  wood 
tree.”  e.  r.  bkebb. 

Another  recipe  much  used  for  making 
maple  creams  :  Four  cupfuls  of  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  milk,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  boil 
till  it  becomes  brittle  when  tried  in  water, 
then  take  from  the  stove  and  beat  till 
nearly  cool,  pour  into  buttered  tins,  and, 
when  pretty  well  set,  mark  off  into 
squares.  Turn  out  when  cold.  I  have 
also  tried  making  them  from  maple  sugar, 
following  the  same  directions,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  no  marked  difference  in 
the  taste.  nettie  r.  lee. 

An  Ohio  woman  raised  100  turkeys  last 
summer  which  weighed  1,000  pounds, 
and  brought  8100.  She  sold  them  before 
the  decline  in  price,  however. 


If  yon  name  Thb  Rubal  Niw-Yokkib  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 

TAKE 

’S 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

IT  LEADS 

ALL  OTHER 

BLOOD 

Purifiers. 


MARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Washes  dUhes  in  ^  the  time;  ae  wet¬ 
ting  the  hands,  ne  disagreeable  worL 
ne  breakage,  sares  time,  saves  labor, 
•leases  ereryhody,  shoiHd  be  la  every 
heme,  enly  costs  13.  Thousands  sold. 
Agents  wanted.  J.  K.  PURINTON 
dk  CO.,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 


We  also  make  Steam  Boilers  for  oooklcg  feed  for 
Stcok,  Dairy,  Laundry  and  other  uses. 


The  plague  of  lamps  is  the 
breaking  of  chimneys ;  but 
that  can  be  avoided.  Get 
Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “pearled  ”- — a  trade 
mark. 

Cylinder  tops  are  etched  in  the 
glass  “MACBETH  &  CO.  PEARL 
GLASS.” — another  trade-mark. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


Oil 

smoothes  the  fibres  of  leather  inside  so  they 
slip  easily  on  one  another.  Dry  fibres  cut 
each  other  apart;  the  leather  cracks  if  not 
•iled  with 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

It  won’t  mend  broken  leather,  but  will  keep 
it  from  cracking. 

*5c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  eacli  can. 

For  ptmphlet,  free,  "How  to  Takb  Cakk  op 
LbaTHEK,"  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  V. 


QOOOOOO 

d  A  Clock  ( 


out 

order  shows  it  on  the' 
face.  When  the  hu¬ 
man  machine  goes' 
wrong,  the  physiogno-' 
my  tells  tales.  If  you! 
do  not  look  well,  taket 

Beecham’s 
(fsL.)  Pills 

\a  Box.  / 

(Tasteless) 
as  cents  a  box 


No  local  dealer  can  compete  with  us 


WALL 

Our  “Guide  How  to 
Paper  and_  Economjr 


In  variety  or  price,  our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  «ver  before. 


PAPER 


in  ’  Uome  Decoration/’ 
mailed  free  with  samplesl 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper*  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price$1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

ge-za  W.  1  Rth  St.,  186-188  W.  Madison  St., 

NEW  VOKK.  CUIOAOO. 


ECTIinY  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
w  I  till  1 1  Buiijieis  fi'orms.  Arithmetic 
Shorthand,  sto.,  thoroughly  taught,  by 
mall,  at  student's  home.  Low  rates.  Trial  Lesson 
aad  Catalogus.  2c.  URYANT  &  STRATTON, 
No.  41&  Mala  Street,  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 


SPRAY 


g  AUTOMATIC 
MAGHINEHY. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.JrlcGOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


SPRAY  PUMPS. 

T  CVDAUCIUCI  nnilDI  C  ITUAIIC  AUnc 


EXPANSIVE!  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS 

4  BUCKETS  IaCTING.  |  IN  USE. 

i  Lurgost  Pump  and  Huy  Tool 
Z  WorUn  In  the  P.  8. 

i  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

5  tVrltf  for  rarUnilura,  Frlrf.,  o(p. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  0  .  MT«ra’  Pumpfl, 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS. 
RticUct  and  Harrel  I’lJJIPS. 
Deiiiiiig,  Hordoaiix,  d:  Veriiio- 
rel  Hpriy'  Noz'/.lcs.  Largest  vari¬ 
ety  Best  Goods  Worhl’t  Fair  Aicdrdu 

THE  DEMIHG  CO..  S.LEM,  OHIO 

Send  forOntaloguu  and  Treatrsa 


LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 

Paris-Green  JOT  Dry  Powder  Gun. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  London-pnrple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  of  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  using 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-green. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is  lorced 
through  the  tube.  It  is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  with  lour  tubes,  Uve  nozzles,  straps,  etc., 
$7.UU;  allowance  for  expressage.  Send  for  circular. 

LEGGKTT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Every  Farmer 

and  fruit  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GMT  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 
Catalogue  for  2o. 
stamp. 


Columbiana  Pump  (  o.,I0  R.  It.  St.,  Columbiana, O 


THE 

,,Come;t 

^'JPRAY&foRCE 
pUMP 


i  aViNE' 


ASPRAYER; 

&tlANDPUMPCOMBlNED.i 

ALLB^SS  FOR^^o. ' 

Thousands  In  Use.  , 
^i^^Sellson  Sight.  Doubl6Actinc.  ' 
THROWSWATER  60  FEET. 
BOOK  OF  rnrr 

Spraying  recieptsFREE 

EveryFarmer&Fruitgrower 

SHOULOSENOfORCATALGGUE. 

'I  CAN  INTEREST  YOU  LIVEAGENTS  WANTED. 

,  H.B.RUSLER  MFR. 
Johnstown  ohio.u.s.a. 


BANNER  ROOT  CUHER. 

lieat.Tlacliine  olitakind  ever  in« 
vented.  .Send /or  circulars  undprices. 
O.  B.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
No.U  River  St..  YPSILANTI,  Mtcb. 

See  our  Grass  Seed  Sower  on  another  page- 


IT 

DOES 

IT. 


brings  5o.  per  ib  extra  la  our 
Crystal  Butter  Package. 
Flint  Glass,  Metal  Case. air- 
tight.  Dead  air  space.  Full  description 
with  cuts  sent  free.  Address  Ckystai. 
Paokagb  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


STODDARD  DREAMERY 


for  sale  cheap  Bight 
cans.  Capacity  24 
cows.  Also  No.  4  Stoddard  Revolving  Churn,  both  In 
good  order.  Also  farm  of  187  acres.  Address 
8.  U.  DANIELS,  Harford  Mills,  Cortland  Co..  N.  Y. 


QRATlFUL-OOMFOIITIIia. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


WANTED. 

A  gardener  to  take  charge  of  a  department  of  a  well- 
established  and  successful  nursery  in  New  England. 
One  who  has  some  capital  to  invest  preferred.  Write 
for  partloulais  to  8.  T.  P.,  care  of  Tub  K.  N.-Y. 


WE  SEND^FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  I 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  Is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  $46  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FRKg  Ulus- 
trat^  catalogue,  OXFORD  lUO.  00  CUeage. 


N»w  Ssinnie  ttyles  of  Envelops,  Stlk 
.  sC  Frinve  CARDS  Ac.,  SO  New  Songt,  100 

I  Rich  sad  lUicy '  ‘  .  -  -  . 

_ _ — .J  Cwdi,  1 

i  CslcherTAUL*  for  1 


WeSeUmECTiorAUi 

PIANOS  RROANS  | 

$160  to  $1&00U$86  to  |600. 1 

Mtielf  Mictlj 

JSent  for  trial  ’  in  your  “ 
awn  home  before  you 
buy.  Local  Agents 
—  must  Bell  Inferior  Instruments  or  n,.; 
arge  double  what  wo  ask.  Catalogue  free  w 
ULSOHAL  Js  SMITH  PIANV  €0., 

0*ie  *1-4-  A$-  .  ^  "V.  JM^ 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s^urr^cT^a., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Klv«r,  with  terms  to  salt  purchasers. 
Free  elroular 


n  I  n  p  I  I  U  4800  Acres  Good  Wheat 
DAnuBln  Lands  FOR  SALE! 

In  close  proximity  to  Spokane  Floor  Mills  atd  short 
haul  to  tide  water,  adjoining  prosperous  town  of 
Harrington,  Wash.,  on  Jlne  of  the  Great  Nerthorn 
R.  R.  Fenced  and  In  cultivation,  well  watered.  Dve 
dwellings  on  the  land.  Average  wheal  yield  last 
year  25  bushels  per  acre.  Will  sell  whole,  cr  in  tracts 
of  160  acres,  on  easy  terms.  Makes  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  wheat  farm  at  a  bargain  For  particulars 
address  CHOUGH  &  GKAVES,  Spokane.  Wash. 


HIRtCULOUS! 

POSITIVE  cure" 

for  Deafness,  Rheumatism, 
Paralysis,  KIduey,  Liver, 
Nervous  Troubles,  and  all 
Chronic  Diseases,  by  ourlm- 
proved  Life  Giving  Elec¬ 
tric  A  ppHances  1 OO  page 
book  A-’ Jtrl-XiIUil. 

B.  B.  BLISS  ELECTRIC  CO., 
Iowa  XaUs,  Iowa. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN. 

Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  partloulars  and  circulars, 
address  U.  U.  IVlaBon,  M.  o.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

We  find  the  paper  60  crowded  with  ads 
and  answers  that  we  are  moved  to  hold 
our  peace  and  not  speak  our  piece. 
What’s  the  use  of  talking  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  now  too  full  for  utterance  ? 
We  will  therefore  submit  the  following 
propositions  and  retire  for  the  week  : 

1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  costs  hut  $1  per  year 
and  will  be  issued  52  times  in  1894. 

2.  Our  ambition  is  to  make  it  so  good 
that  you  can’t  drop  it  without  also  drop¬ 
ping  behind  the  times. 

3.  It  is  the  best  medium  through  which 
to  dispose  of  your  surplus  good  farm  pro¬ 
duce. 

4.  Y"ou  will  make  a  great  big  miss  if 
you  don’t  send  for  a  lot  of  the  pamphlets 
and  catalogues  advertised  in  this  paper. 

5.  Tne  following  letter  is  a  fair  sample 
of  hundreds  : 

Tub  U.  N.-Y.  Is  a  friend  whose  weekly  visits  we 
cancot  afford  to  miss.  Every  number  Is  carefully 
read  and  from  every  number  we  derive  some  profit, 
some  Information  or  idea  tbat  Is  of  everyday  use  to 
us  In  our  business,  or  some  encouragement  to  perse¬ 
vere  and  keep  on  with  the  unceasing  round  end 
cares  of  tne  milkmans  life.  To  read  what  others 
have  done  or  are  doing  in  the  line  of  one’s  own 
business  is  a  stimulus  to  greater  exertions  and 
strengthens  one's  determination  to  succeed.  Let  the 
good  work  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  dolrg  go  on  and  its  shadow 
and  subscribers  will  never  grow  lets. 

Conrect'cut.  A  i..  aiken. 

«  ?  ? 

One  brief  word  now  about  advertising. 
Here  is  the  text : 

Our  advertisement  In  The  U.  N.-  Y.  broughtln  more 
than  60  Inquiries  for  seed,  from  six  different  States. 
It  is  a  good  paper  to  let  the  people  know  what  you 
have  to  sell.  James  auams. 

Miflllntown,  Pa. 

Two  men  nowadays  are  missing  a  good 
thing.  One  does  not  answer  the  “  ads” 
in  this  paper  and  see  from  catalogues 
and  circulars  what  people  have  to  say 
about  their  goods.  Another  lets  first- 
class  things  go  at  third-class  prices — or 
in  other  words,  blood  go  for  the  price  of 
water — because  he  is  not  willing  to  en¬ 
large  his  circle  of  buyers  by  good  adver¬ 
tising.  _ 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

UiXGnoNB  on  Colt —What  1b  a  remedy  for  ring¬ 
bone  on  a  colt  ?  w.  c.  m. 

Ans.— A  ringbone  of  long  standing  Is  dlfBcult  to 
cure,  but  may  be  killed  so  that  It  will  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  progress.  If  of  recent  formation,  the  chances 
of  cure  are  better.  Apply  compound  tincture  of 
iodine  dally,  rubbing  It  in  thoroughly  until  a  blister 
Is  formed.  Omit  for  a  few  days,  and  repeat  If  neces¬ 
sary.  The  colt  should  have  rest,  and  If  the  tendency 
Is  to  walk  on  the  toe,  should  have  a  hlgb-heeled 
shce;  If  on  the  heel,  the  reverse.  If  there  Is  Inflam¬ 
mation.  and  the  formation  of  bony  matter  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  soothing  applications  as  some  good 
poultice,  will  probably  be  beneficial. 

Mauuow  and  Kin.VEY  Beans.— In  the  market 
reports  of  The  R  N.-t.  I  see  that  Marrow  anl  Red 
Kidney  beans  are  quoted  from  65  to  G5  cents  per 
bushel,  higher  than  Mediums.  We  live  la  a  good 
be»n  region,  and  beans  are  a  standard  crop.  Are 
Marrow  and  Kidney  beans  good  croppers?  With 
common  Held  cultivation,  .Mediums  yield  from  10  to 
40  bushels  per  acre  here.  it  b. 

Dusrt.  Ont. 

ANS.— .Marrow  and  Kidney  beans  are  not  usually 
considered  so  good  croppers  as  Mediums  They  re 
quire  just  the  right  conditions  to  do  their  best,  but 
where  they  have  these  will  prove  mors  profitable. 
As  they  are  not  so  sure  as  .Mediums,  the  majority  of 
growers  prefer  to  stick  to  the  latter.  A  trial  of  them 
would  be  advisable. 

Black  Legged  Bkoii.ehs  and  White  eggs  —Do 
Black  Langshan  broilers  bring  as  much  par  pound  in 
New  York  City  markets  as  the  yellow-shanked  and 
yellow-skinned  kinds?  Here  a  chicken  Is  a  chicken 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rdkal  New-Yokkeb. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURQ  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER.  Established  1SG9. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 

166  Kesde  Street,  New  York, 
Beferences  :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


and  an  egg  Is  an  egg.  Last  winter  the  shippers  of 
eggs  here  sent  their  eggs  to  New  York  and  they  tell 
me  that  White  Leghorn  eggs  don't  bring  any  more  In 
New  York  than  brown,  and  tney  pack  theirs  In  barrels 
just  as  they  buy  them  without  regard  to  color  or 
size.  I  keep  Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Langsbans 
and  sell  off  the /iockerels  at  1!^  pound  alive  at  10 
cents  a  pound  as  It  doesn't  pay  t>  keep  them  longer. 

Sweet  Water,  Tenn.  f.  8  w. 

ANS. —Any  one  who  says  that  white  eggs  don’t 
bring  more  In  New  York  simply  doesn't  know  where 
to  sell  them.  The  best  trade  pays  several  cents  per 
dczen  more  for  clean,  fresh,  white  eggs.  Many  com¬ 
mission  men,  however,  don’t  know  enough  to  get 
any  more.  Black  legged  poultry  Isn't  wanted  In  the 
New  York  markets,  either  as  broilers  or  anything 
else.  V'ellow  legs  and  skins  All  the  demand  and  bring 
best  prices.  Of  course  the  others  will  sell,  but  for  a 
lower  price 

WUAT’STHE  Matter  WITH  THE  Lettuce  ?— Let¬ 
tuce  grown  outside  for  forcing  was  taken  up  In  the 
usual  manner  and  put  Into  tne  greenhouse  as  last 
season  and  In  former  years,  but  this  year  It  Is  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  The  plants  while  small  wither  at  the 
edge  of  the  outside  leaves,  and  Unally  drop  or  are 
pulled  off;  the  next  leaf  dies  in  the  same  way.  The 
edge  of  the  leaves  looks  as  If  scalded  In  the  sun.  I 
have  always  bean  succassful  In  growing  lettuce  be¬ 
fore.  What  Is  the  remedy  ?  w.  C.  J. 

ANS  —We  submitted  the  question  to  an  experi¬ 
enced  horticultural  experimenter,  and  he  said  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  say  without  knowing  more 
of  the  particulars,  what  was  the  trouble  It  was 
probably  a  fungus,  and  he  suggested  spraying  with 
the  ordinary  fungicides. 

O.NIONS  FROM  SETfl.—Are  the  small  sets  from  the 
Southport  onions  good  to  use  for  sets  to  grow  large 
onions  this  year  ?  j.  L  P. 

ANS.— Yes.  Market  gardeners  generally  use  these 
for  the  early  crop  of  bunch  onions. 


MATUUB’H  OWN  rKaTIL<IZEK. 

CANADA  m  ^  U  n  A 

UNLBACHBD  ■■ 

BABDWOOD  I  I  ■■ 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  propei 
shape.  Send  lor  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


ww  «  To  meet  the  pres- 

ij  ent  Hard  Times 

ri  /fill  on  Fanners, we 

N* V4X  will  sell  to  farm- 

ersdlrect,  for  cash 

Timc^  Good 

XiiUW  Fertilizers 

Fertilizers  & 

Prices, 

per  ton. 

for  Com.  Cotton  and  Peanuts,  at  $1,3.50 
for  Trucking  Crops  and  Potatoes  14.50 
for  Oats,  Tobacco  and  Fruits  -  15.00 

Also  Muriate  Potash,  Kalnlt,  Sulphate  Potash, 
Bone  Black,  Nitrate  Soda,  In  large  and  small 
quantities,  ^nd  two  2-cent  stamps  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  POWELL*.  CO., 

Fertnizer  Manufactnrnrs.  Baltimore)  Hid. 


Fertilizers  Unprofifabie 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GEKMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


CANADA  A  ^  T  T  O 

unleached  ZA  f— I  fH 

HARDWOOD  JLA  W— ^  JL  X  k-/  • 

For  prices  address  TUOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Blood 

JBuilder 


Nerve 

Tonic  J 


Bend  for 

descriptive 

pamphlet. 

9^Y,  WILLIAMS* 
f  MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  BrocKville,  Ont. 


SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

KENTUCKY  GROWN. 

Try  them  and  you  wLl  get  more  Potatoes  to  the 
acre;  all  large  and  all  marketable.  Try  them  and 
you  will  lead  vour  neighborhood.  We  have  a  full 
suoDly  of  Second  Crop  Seed  Potatoes  of  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Puritan  and  Thorburn  Prices:  To  be 
delivered  on  receipt  of  order  on  board  cars  in  Louis¬ 
ville:  Per  bushel,  J2;  per  barrel,  $1.50.  To  be  de¬ 
livered  In  July  In  time  for  planting  for  the  second 
crop:  Per  bushel,  $’.50;  per  barrel,  $B.  Orders  for 
either  Spring  or  Summer  planting  should  be  sent 
without  delay.  Circulars  on  application.  JOHN  C. 
PEARCE  &  CO..  Growers  and  Shippers,  No.  404  W. 
Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


DIBBLFS  SEED  POTATOES, 

“NORTHERN  GROWN.’’ 

Pure,  True  to  Name,  Best  Quality.  Direct  to  you 
from  the  grower  at  prices  as  low  as  $2.50  a  barrel, 
with  special  rates  on  car-loads. 

Illustrated  Catalogue /ree. 

EDWARD  F.  DIB3LE,  Seedgro'wer, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  B.  I. 


D 


O  not  be  deceived. —  The  folio w-ing 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  arc  standard,  and  always 


Strictly  Pure  W hire  Lead 


'  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 


•JEWETT  ’’  (New  York). 


“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY ’’ (Louisville). 


“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 
“BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittstnrgh). 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  “(St. Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  is 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready -mixed 
paints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-)>onnd  can  to  a 
2s-poun<l  keg  of  Lead,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


SMALLEYanii  Battle  Greek 


Wood  Sawing 
Machines. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  these  goods  ever  manufactured  in  the  world. 


Tke  Smalley 
Klertrie 


Price 

$50.00 


Price 

$85.00 


icon  spring  holding  and  ••l.itile  All  Circular  or 

4  feed  frame  in  Cut  offtiaws, ‘20  to  Bti  Inch  Saw  Blades 
position.  —Smalley  Slide,  'Tilting  and  Elec- 

-  trie  Frames;  Battle  Creek  ■ . 

P^SmalleyEleo-  Frame. 

/  trio  Foie  Saw  Ma-  Self  -  Fees!  Drag  Saws,  . _ 4^^ 

chine.  The  only  eapacities  2.5  to  40  cords  |ii!«ipii»^tSal: 
Perfect  Pole  Saw  per  day.  Get  our  Delivered  ^■=li"iiiii"W'»^'i 
»  ever  made.  Works  price  to  any  Railroad  Station  |  1  he  Bali 

equally  well,  ad-  (ntheXJ.S.  orCanada.  Every  30to50cor 


1  he  Bailie  t'reek  Keir-Feed  Drug  Saw.No.2. 

equally  well,  ad-  I  In  theU.  8.  or  Canada.  Every  I  30  to  50  cords  of  stove  wood  per  day.  Adapted 
apted  for  CoM  Wood  or  Short  Timber,  j  machine  fully  warranted.  I  ‘“y  “tjl®  Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

_ RIIV  TI4F  IMPROVFn _ (Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutting;  Grinders  for  Ear 

^avj  t  I  nc.  1  |  Corn  and  Small  Grain  ;  One,  Two  and  Three  Horse  Even  Lag 

M  fl  fk  I  I  i  Tread  Powers;  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Horse  Sweep 

I  I  ■■  Y  Powers;Two,Fourand  Six  Horse  Farm  Engines;  Electric  Root 
I  W  I  kai  ILsb  I  1.  Cutter  and  Vegetable  Slicers.  World’s  Fair  Silo  Pamphlet  Free. 

SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MANITOWOC.  WiS. 


SMALLEYt) 


v4'i^/^o/77y£K£A 

)  DO  l^ou  L/5^  I 

\  rERTILIl-ERSi 


ir>  1 


&M. 


THEN’  TRY  THE 

Bone  Manures 


THE  5VF:STEUN  UXlOX 
CIIEMrCAL  CO., 

130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


O^SEND  FOR  DKSCRIPriVK  CIRCULAR. 


I  L'T  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
with  .vour  name  and  addressaiid  we 
will  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
^  forexamination.  A  Guarantee 
P'T  5  Years  and  chain  and 
VoA  charm  sent  with  it.  Youex- 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  it 
S  .Garpain  pay  our  sample 

\  nlM  *2.75  and  express  char- 

'1  yours,  it  Is 

V  I  ^’oautifull.v  engraved  and 
:  warranted  the  best  tinie- 

•  '1  keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
s  p:  (I  money  and  equal  in  appear- 
t  :  Jance  to  a  genuine  Solid 

\  :jJaoId  Watch,  tv  rite  to-day, 

.  \fllj|this  offer  will  not  appear 
'V  Glim  again. 

VtJw  THE 

NATIONAL  MEG. 
'gm  —A  N  D— 

^  IMPORTING  CO. 
334  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


World’s  Fair  comes  to 
“THE  PAGE”! 

At  least  the  President  does  when  he  wants  fence. 
Last  month  his  Manager  called  on  our  agent  and 
bought  500  rods.  It’s  now  delivered  and  pai.i  for,  at 
tae  same  price  you  can  buy.  Plenty  of  fences  “just 
as  good  ■’  were  offer  d  at  cut  rates,  but  four  years' 
trial,  beats  a  Medal  with  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  GO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle.  Ont. 

>  14  KARAT 


The  Zeplianiah  Breed  Weeder  and  Cultivator 

Made  in  six  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Sulky,  Walk 
ing  and  Hand  MacMnes.  The  only  perfect  tool  of  its 
class  made.  The  moat  valuable  farm  implement  intro¬ 
duced  in  twenty-five  years. 

No  more  hand-hoeing  or  hand-iveeding  of  crops. 

“Wouldn’t  part  with  It  for  $.50,  If  we  couldn't  get 
another.''  ADAM  BROS..  Jafirey,  N  U. 

“  U  has  been  a  prize  to  me.  Saved  at  least  $50  this 
year  ’  F.  L.  WARREN,  Dalton.  Mass. 

“  Would  cot  be  wltnout  one  if  1  had  to  pay  $500  for 
It."  C  P.  FARNSWORTH.  Sjuth  Lincoln,  Mass. 

“Am  enabled  to  raise  twice  the  amount  of  Held 
crops  with  less  help  than  formerly.’’ 

A.  B  PIERPONT.  Waterbury,  Conn. 

“  It  paid  for  Itself  In  one  day  cnltlvatinj  beans.” 

CLARK  ALLIS,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

“  It  did  away  entirely  witn  hand  hoelng  when  used 
In  time.”  N.  B.  D1  AM  KN  r,  Ceaarvlile,  N.  J. 

“Would  say  to  every  farmer. ‘Trv  It  for  yourself; 
what  the  eye  sees,  the  neart  must  believe.’  ” 

SOL.  F.  HECKLER.  Mallnta,  Ohio. 

“  For  destroying  weeds  and  stirring  the  soli  vour 
Weeder  IS  me  most  valuable  tool  I  have  ever  seen, 
it  will  do  the  work  of  2j  men  and  do  it  better.  It  is  the 
best  tool  made.  D.  K.  MclNTYRE,  Cadillac.  Mich. 

No  farmer  raising  one-half  an  acre  of”  hoed  crops  ” 
can  afford  to  do  wltnout  one.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  mnney  refunded.  Write  TO-DAVT  for  illustrated 
circular.  Special  Inducements  for  Immediate  orders. 

THE  Z.  BIASED  W  &  C  CO., 

1^0  Merchants  Itow,  Jioston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THIS  AD.  WILD  APPEAR  BUT  ONCE. 


THOMFSOH’S  GM^ 

■sows  Clover,  ^ 

Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Vk|l|||iK 

RedToD.FIax. 


"  Sows  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa, 
Red  Top,  Flax, 
and  all  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEDS. 

20  to  40  tEn,,!.., . 

Acres  Per  Day, 


Sows  any  quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES. 

Ey.Ohlo,  Ohlo.Jr.,  Six  Weeks’  Market,  Burpee’s  Ex.Ey., 
Polaris,  Freeman.  K.  N.  Y.  No.  2,  and  over  70  others  at 
UAKD  TIMKS  PRICKS.  Also  Seed  Oats  and  Popcorn.  Our 

WORLD’S  FAIR  fheComingPotato 

It  has  proven  better  than  all  others.  Similar  to  and  as 
good  as  Freeman,  but  yields  U  more.  “The  quality  Is 
perfect.”  T.B.Terry."322  pounds  from  one.”  L.  Osborne. 
CATALUGUE  FRKK.  L.  L  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wisconsin. 


Acres  Per  Day,  in  wet,  dry  and 

-  windy  weather- 

Weight  40  lbs.  - 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  W, 

See  uur  Bauuer  Root  Gutter  on  another  page. 


“AMONG  THE  OZARKS,” 

THE  LAND  OF  BIG  RFD  APPLES,  Is  the  title  of  an 
attractive  and  highly  Interesting  book,  recently  Is¬ 
sued.  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  vlewj  of  South 
Mlesourl  scenery.  Including  the  a mous  Olden  fruit 
faim  of  3,000  acres  la  Howell  Countv.  It  pertains 
entirely  to  fruit  raising  in  that  great  fruit  belt  of 
America,  the  southern  sio^e  ot  the  Ozarks.  and  will 
prove  ot  great  va  ue  rot  only  to  trait  growers  bat  to 
every  fanner  and  homeseeker  in  otner  State*  look¬ 
ing  for  a  farm  and  a  home.  Mailed  free.  Address 
J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Pure  Seed  of  Landreth’s 
Farmers’  Alliance  for  sale,  at  nrlces  to  suit  the 
times.  Address  W.  W.  HAVELY,  Coal  Center,  Pa. 


j^ACARA’NURSERrFS 


MOpPXi^ORtNl 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 


J.M.THORBURN  &Co,  15  JOHN  ST.New^ORK 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 


BUY  V 

/  YOUR  ^ 

SEEDS 

FROM  THE 

GROWERS 

FARMER 
\  SEED  CO. 
Chicago./. 


For  the  Farm,  Field  and 
<jnrden.  Buy  direct  from 
the  growers,  and  secure  the 
Best  Seeds  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Every  Farmer  and  Dairyman 
interested  in 

Permanent  Pastures 

and  i>IendowH  should  send 
for  our  Catalogue  or  Book  on 
"  Permanent  Pastures  and 
Meadows.”  Wo  send  it  free 
to  you.  It  contains  accurate 
and  true  descriptions  of  our  natural  Grasses  and  Clovers 
and  Clover-Grass  Mixtures  adapted  for  cHfferent  soils  for 
permanrnt  Meadow  or  Pasture,  as  well  as  descriptions 
and  prices  of  a  large  stock  of  Seed  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Seed  Potatoes ;  also  Garden  Seeds.  13  sample  pack¬ 
ages  of  either  Grass  or  Grain,  by  mail,  for  only  10  cents. 

FAR>lEIt  WEED  CO. 

O.  KOZLOWSKl,  Mgr.  W.  KUEKER,  Seo’y. 

51  W.  Vau  lliireii  St.,  Cliicago. 


MARKETS 


c  Mammoth  Elght-nwed  Yellow  Flint,  yields  131 
bushels  per  acre,  matures  In  100  days.  This  Is  the 
best  variety  for  the  Central  and  Northern  States  In 
existence.  Packet,  fO  cents;  one-half  bushel,  11.00; 
bushel,  $1.50;  10  bushels  for  $1.23  per  bushel. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLiE,  Seedgirower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  T. 


IS  PERFECTLY  hardy;  tvill  stoiid  any  climate; 
STRONGEST  GROWER— 3  to  4  feet  in  oncsiimmcr. 
Fruit  Large,  .sweet,  most  delicious  flavor. 
Berries  do  not  shell  or  drop  off;  most 
prolific.  Picks  25  per  cent,  more  fruit.  Full 
particulars  and  fine  colored  plates  free. 

THK  JEWKLL  NIJK.SKKY 
Nnrsery  Ave.  25  ,  Lake  City.  Minnesota. 


ECLIPSE  Corn  Planter 


»  I  f  f  1  will  send  5  pkts.  either  Flower  2 

v  I  I  I  or  Vegetable  seed  and  a  copy  of  » 

^  IL  Tweed’s  Herd  Almauar.  or  will  ^ 

^  rcMXc  send  Almanne  Free.  Best  book  i. 

S  out.  II.  E.  Tweed,  JMpley,  Ohio.  ^ 


Will  p  I  a  n  l  1  iB 

Corn,  Beans  I  LJiiSwSi  EL 

Peas  and  Beei  - a =  V ^ 

Seed^  In  hills,  ^ 

tances  desired  “j 
It  Is  the  only 

Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet 
as  well  as  dry,  wltli  a  certainty  in  dillerent 
amounts,  each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circular. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire, 


17  ai8 
.15  ®16 
.  13^91 4  >4 

'6  ®n 

.1314®I4H 
.12'.*®13U 
1334914>4 
.13  @14 
.14i4@15>4 
.14  @1434 
.1334  @- 
.1234013 
.12  @16 


THEY  WHO  PLANT 


I.  D.  R.  M.  CHERRY. 


Rejoice  at  Harvest  Time. 

Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes, 
Krult  Trees  and  Plants. 

ENSILAGE  CORN -the  best  known.  We  have 
suprlled  .lonn  Gould  for  years  All  goods  sold  at 
lowest  coat,  quality  considered  Catalogue  Free. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna  O. 


For  the  truth  about  it,  and 
Other  Rocky  Mountain 
Novelties,  address 
CHAS.  E.  PENNOCK, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


nnn  STRAWBEURYand  vegetable 
IJIjII  plants.  Prices  way  down. 
jUUU  Send  for  Price-List. 

CALEB  BOGGS,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Send  to 


Company 

-or  J  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
our  I  and  Small  Fruits. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


New  distinct  variety;  re¬ 
ceived  all  tlrst  prizes  from 
Mass  Hort  Society  in  189  . 
A  king  of  berries,  $3  per 
dozen  See  my  trade-mark 
is  on  every  package.  Send 
for  circular  to  the  origi¬ 
nator.  M  F.  EWELL, 
MarsbUeld  Ulils,  Mass 


VERUREENS!  Shade and 

Ornamental  trees.  Large  varieties  of 
Spruces,  Pines  and  Arbor  Vitaes,  all 
sizes  for  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Or¬ 
nament,  $1  to  $20  per  100.  $4  to  $100 
^  per  1000.  Received  highest  award  at 
L  the  World’s  Fair.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue  FREE.  Local  agents  wanted. 
^  n  Ull  I  Evergreen  Specialist, 
B  III  niLLi  Dundee,  Illinois. 


ENSILAGE  CORN 


I  have  a  large  crop  of  White  Cob  Ensilage  Corn 
that  I  will  sell  direct  to  farmers  at  75  cents  per  bush. ; 
single  bush,  85c. .sacked  and  f.o.  b  This  corn  Is  a  very 
strong  grower,  and  If  a  good  corn  fertlilzer  Is  used. 
It  will  mature  sufficiently  for  Ensilage,  and  In  most 
cases  for  Seed  In  the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 
Sample  free.  B.  W.  LAPUAM,  Clayton,  Del. 


Df  T¥  1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 

|j  I  J  I  ^  11^  500  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

Mauy  cau't  be  had  elsewhere. 

^  A  12  Cacti,  $1.  5for50cts. 

(  /V  f  11  150  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

JI  M  60  for  50  CIS. ,  *i5for  25  cts  . 

_  nv  A  A.T'T'r*  ^^lostrated  Catalogues  free. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti,  116  Pages,  lOcts. 
A.  BLANC  &  C0.316  N.  Util  st.PHILADELPMIA 


standard  varieties  cheap. 
$100  In  value  given  awav, 
Address  A  WOODWARD, 
Brown  Hill,  Pa. 


As  done  on  the  RUSHIRB  FRUIT  FARM.  lONIA, 
Mich.  Conceded  to  be  the  finest  work  ever  writien. 
Send  Postal  Card  and  Na.mkh  of  Thkkk  oh  Mono 
persons  Interested  In  Fruit  Growing  and  get  a  copy 
B’REE  Address 

R.  M.  KELLOCC,  Ionia,  Mich. 


man  Potatoes  r.M.VSp.rb'S'.' 

Address  .1.  D.  Milton,  Seneca,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TTeadC'aarters  for  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Nut,  and  all  othei 
Tree.s,  of  the  best.  Also  the  finest  and  best  .Striiwbcrriesi, 
and  Choice  Simill  Kriiitn.  Wrile/orour  CaUUopuen/la'ji 
You  will  be  Interested  in  our  Big  4  .Ir.  and  Frost  Proof 
Strawberries.  THE  ROGERS  NUKSERY  CO., 
AuentsWantOK  (Department  J,)  Moorcstown,  N.  JT. 


TREES  Tiii 


California  privet  makes  the  best  hedge.  Once  planted 
needs  no  further  care,  except  clipping  once  a  year. 
$2  per  ^00  plants;  $18  per  I  00(’  Plant  one  f  ot  apart. 
►SIBBRBCIIT  &  WADLBY,  400  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


GRAPE  VINES 


TP"  STRAIGHT  I 

X  R  E  E  S  viIor'ouV 

Apple^  Pear,  Plum  and  other  Trees  for  Spring' 
Planting,  standard  varieties  ;  the  new  Mon-, 
arch  I’liiiii.  Bourgeat  Quince,  best  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  as  thrifty  as  an  apple  tree,  of  finest! 
quality,  keeps  till  February.  Japan  Plums, 
Crosby  Peach,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Illustrated' 
Catalogue  with  full  descriptions.  Free.  , 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y.' 


VBGBTABLHS 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  bunch . 1  00®1  50 

Brussels  surouis.  per  quart .  6@  i2 

Beets,  Bermuda,  perorate .  75®'  OO 

Florida,  per  crate .  75«rl  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches!  00@6  00 

Cabbage,  per  lOO . .8  0-@5  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  50g2  00 

Danish,  per  100  .  6  0<  @9  00 

Carrots  wasned.  per  bar^'el .  75®!  6<i 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  3  00@5  CO 

California,  per  case . 3  50®  — 

Celery  fancy,  per  aozen .  40@  75 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  15®  40 

Chicory.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  CO 23  60 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  —  ®  — 

Boston  and  N.O.,  per  doz . 1  f0®2  00 

Hgg  plant.  Florida,  per  ool . 4  00@8  00 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket . 

Fioflda,  per  crate . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl  ..  . 

Lettuce.  Sav.  hothouse,  per  bbl . 

Boston,  per  aoz . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connectlcnt,  red,  per  bbl . 

^nnecticnt,  wnlte,  per  bbl . 

Connectlcnt,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl... 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Havana,  per  crate . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl  ..  .  . 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bnnehes . . 

Spinach,  per  obi . . 

Sqnash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . . 

Strlbg  Beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  orate . 

Key  West,  per  carrier  crate . . 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate . 

Havana,  por  bushel  crate  . 

Havana,  per  carrier  crate . 

Key  West  and  Havana,  per  peck  box 
Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  1.  Bnssia  per  bbl. 


Our  Ninety-Third  Arnual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREIE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  ot  Cuts, 
nr  We  Mail  It  FREE..ii£A 


Largeststock  in  Amer- 
ica.including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

It.  i>or<JL.\.'*&Ko>s, 
Wuukc'gaii,  1’’ 


.  25®  75 
.1  5'®1  62 
,1  37®1  50 
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•  Strawberry  Guitarist,  f 

Onlv  per  year,  with  a  guarantee  that  if  each  issue  is  not  worth  the  price  of  § 

wiiij  z/kOi  a  year’s  subscription,  money  will  be  CAMDI  C  PflPY  tDEriT  \ 

refunded.  Everybody  who  is  interested,  send  now.  Ortlllli-C  UUi  I  rnuEl  d 

Address.  The  strawberry  CULTURIST,  Salisbury,  Maryland  ^ 


Called,  the  Western  Market  Wonder. 

Best  Melon  to  eat,  to  ship  or  sell  ever  Introduced. 
Mine  Is  the  original  stocs  from  which  the  variety 
was  Introduced;  the  introducer  pavlrg  me  more 
money  for  a  small  stock  of  seed  and  the  privilege  of 
introducing  It  than  was  ever  before  paid  for  any 
vegetable  After  Inspecting  my  Melon  fields  and 
"Method  of  Saving  Seed’’  last  August.  Pref.  Ralley 
says  in  Forest  and  Garden.  October  8. 1893  ;  “It  Is  a 
delicious  Melon  and  as  1  ate  It  at  Benton  Harbor,  I 
thought  It  the  beet  I  have  ever  known.’’  My  seed 
was  saved  fr  ’m  the  choicest  sjeclmens  on  twenty 
acres  of  prime  Melons,  ard  a  limited  quantity  will 
be  sold  at  $3  00  per  pound,  one-quarter  pound  $100; 
one  ounce,  40  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid.  Seedsmen, 
who  are  not  satisfied  witn  their  stock,  can  now  get 
stock  seed  tbaiis  absolutely  right  in  every  paiticular. 
Try  It  If  you  want  something  choice. 

K.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HAND  BROADCAST  SEED-SOWER. 

THE  GREATEST  LABOR-SAVING  INVENTION  OF  THE  AGE.  With  Metal 
Bow  and  Agitator  or  Force  Feed. 

This  Is  the  Best  BitiU,  easiest  running  and  most  perfect  machine  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  saves  one  fourtn  seed  and  iwo-tnlrds  labor.  Weighs  but  three  priuds 
Man  or  boy  can  sow  perfectly  even  any  desired  quantity  (one  quart  to  three  bush  ) 
peracreof  clover, Tin. otby.  Millet,  Hungarian,  flix,  wheat,  rye  barley,  oats  peas 
com, Orchard  grass,  Blue  grass.  Red  Top  or  other  seed,  fertlilzer  and  ashes,  etc. 

Price,  single  one,  $2;  Three  In  one  Order,  $5;  Six  m  one  O  dcr,  $9. 

Erpress  charges  piepsld  by  us.  Special  Pkice  for  larger  orders. 

FuUv  Warranted  the  lit  St  Out.  We  can  make  you  low  prlct  s  for  Ctotxr  of  all 
ss,  lied  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Lawn  Grass  Seed.  We  have  a  large  sttek  of  1893 
akin  Toledo.  This  same  Seeder  with  crank  at  $2..50,  or  50  cents  each  added  to  the 
Send  tor  CUcuiars  and/rlces  and  our  Seed  Catalogue. 

KY  PIIIJLII^PS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  LAND  ROLLER 


.BERRY  j, 

rCUATESaBd  ^ 
f  BASKETS,  fm 
Indorsed  by  al]  hO 
Fleadlnw  berrr  K^l 


I  ■  M  leading  berry 

■  11  BB  growers  as  Tke 

■  ■III  m  M  BEST.  Also  Gift 

mMmmU  Paeka«es, 

each  and  otker  Baskets.  Prices  low.  Illas.  Catalogue  Frt 

DiSBROW  MFCsCOs.ROCHESTER.N.Y, 
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AN  OHIO  CANNING  FACTORY. 

As  the  cannery  subject  is  under  discus¬ 
sion,  a  few  items  from  Ohio  may  interest 
your  readers.  Our  cannery  is  owned  by 
private  parties,  and  tomatoes  and  corn 
only  are  canned.  Tomatoes  are  to  be 
“  sound  and  ripe,  with  no  goods  brought 
on  Saturday,  except  by  permission  of 
proprietors.”  Corn  is  brought  with  the 
shucks  on  and  weighed,  and  not  reduced 
to  net  com.  Both  corn  and  tomatoes  are 
bought  by  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  $7 
per  ton  ;  we  find  the  tomatoes  much  the 
best  paying  crop,  but  not  so  “  easy  ”  to 
get  off  our  hands.  The  greatest  trouble 
is  to  get  the  plants  and  get  them  out  early 
enough  to  escape  Jack  Frost  in  the  fall. 
The  yields  per  acre  vary  from  a  mere 
nothing  to  $20  or  $2.5  for  corn,  or  $70  or 
$80  for  tomatoes.  The  canneries  pay  cash 
on  September  1  and  November  1  for 
goods  brought  them,  allowing  their  cus¬ 
tomers  goods  for  their  own  use  at  85 
cents  per  dozen.  For  tomatoes,  we  are 
learning  to  select  early  locations  with 
good  drainage  ;  also  that  stable  manure 
makes  a  late  crop,  with  much  loss  from 
rot.  The  varieties  are  Livingston  and 
the  New  Stone,  the  latter  being  the 
leader  in  popularity.  We  plant  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  corn  except  for  replants ; 
much  trouble  is  experienced  in  getting  a 
full  stand.  Here,  where  we  leave  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  corn  fodder  to  waste  in 
the  fields — a  wasteful  practice — we  can¬ 
not  work  ourselves  up  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  fodder  of  sweet  corn  is  so  very 
much  better  than  any  other,  or  that  it  is 
worth  as  much  acre  for  acre  as  Timothy 
for  hay.  buckeyk. 

New  Paris. 

SWEET  CORN  GROWING  IN  MAINE. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
articles  on  growing  sweet  corn.  As 
there  seems  to  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  profits  of  this  business, 
I  will  try  to  give  your  readers  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  crop  is 
raised  in  this  State,  which  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of 
this  article.  We  have,  within  a  radius 
of  10  miles,  eight  factories,  packing  from 
300  000  to  500,000  cans  each  year.  The 
factory  at  this  place  packed  about  400,000 
cans  last  year,  the  cans  holding  26 
ounces  each.  They  paid  the  farmers 
two  cents  per  pound  for  the  corn  after 
it  was  cut  from  the  cob.  Mr.  Baker,  on 
page  55  of  Tee  R.  N.-Y.,  says  that  some 
of  the  farmers  of  whom  he  speaks  got  as 
high  as  $30  per  acre,  which  would  be 
considered  a  very  small  amount  here. 
Some  of  our  best  corn  raisers  realize  as 
high  as  $80  per  acre,  and  $40  would  be 
only  a  common  yield.  Last  year  from 
1%  acre  dressed  with  a  liberal  coat  of 
barnyard  manure,  harrowed  in,  and  350 
pounds  of  Bradley’s  superphosphate  in 
the  hill,  I  received  a  trifle  over  $80.  The 
com  was  planted  quite  late  with  a  com¬ 
mon  corn  planter,  and  the  hoeing  was 
done  with  Breed’s  weeder,  which  was 
used  two  or  three  times  each  week  until 
the  corn  was  too  large  to  go  under  the 
crossbar.  There  was  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  fodder  which  was  cut  as  soon  as  the 
corn  was  picked,  and  put  into  the  silo 
after  being  cut  into  three-fourth-inch 
lengths.  This  makes  the  very  best  of 
fodder  for  milch  cows,  and  I  consider 
that  it  is  worth  as  much  as  good  Tim¬ 
othy  hay — acre  for  acre — as  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk.  The  money  received 
from  the  corn  on  the  acre  will  buy, 
at  the  present  writing,  150  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  at  the  station  here.  This, 
with  the  valuable  fodder,  I  think  makes 
it  a  profitable  crop  to  raise.  The  corn  is 
paid  for  as  soon  as  delivered  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  packers  will  also  furnish,  on 
credit,  to  those  who  wish,  the  fertilizer 
"and  seed,  the  price  being  deducted  from 
the  bill.  The  husks  and  cobs  are  hauled 
away  by  the  farmers  and  fed  to  cows 
and  hogs,  and  are  a  great  help  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  the  feed  in  the 
pastures  is  short.  The  past  season  was 
very  dry  and  the  corn  crop  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  common. 


Steel  Gear  I  5 

Water  Supplies.— Windmills,  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Wooden  and  Steel  Structures  of  all  kinds. 

A.  G.  DUYSTERS,  62  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


American 

Farmer 

For  1894 


iLOOlONC  HUY  CaRRlER 

:  FOU  A  GOOD 

with  the  latest  and  l)est  improvements. 
Hay  Forks  and  attachments.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  Catalogue  and  low  in 
troduciiic  prices.  Address 

OBORN  BROS.,BoxR  Manon.O. 


Agrnli 

tVsnted. 


¥Vlth  SPKED  REGULATOR. 

For  t;  t  and  3  Horses. 


Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  for  farmers  ever  issued.  It 
contains  twenty-five  full-page  photographic  illustrations  of  growing  crops, 
and  gives  complete  directions  how  to  grow  and  fertilize  every  farm  crop. 
It  will  be  sent  FREE  OE  COST  to  any  person 
who  will  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  mention  this  paper. 

We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  a//  grades  and  for  all  crops ; 
and,  being  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world.,  our  facil¬ 
ities  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural 
chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices  are  absolutely  unequalled. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 

92  State  Street,  Boston. 


ThreHhon  Grain,  Kice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  FM!!, 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Oatters,Feed  Grinders,  Ao 
UJSJiltyjili  £  SOJftl,lyaTitdale,  jHa.fU.ti,  Am 


GREAT. 

Variety 

/  ^INKHRS 

WlDtaHABROWTIIttS  ZaSWHtElS. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  HARO  WOOD.STUL  AXLES,  BEST  &  CHEAPEST. 

N9  4  STONE  ST  HOBSON  &  CD.,Tataitiy.  Pa. 


DUMPING  HORSE  CARTS. 


1  AND 
UPWARD 


HENCH  &  DROMG01.D  S 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME  11^0011111 

SPRING-TOOTH  HAnKUW 


CROPS 

INCREASED 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


fiayillllll  MACHXITBBY  »nd  8UFFUK8. 
UARNInll  D.G.  Trench  Oo.,  Chicago,  111.,  enc 
ramham.  N.  T  MtnUon  tMs  pap^r. 


Fertilizers 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


Jl  Wonderful  Improvement. 

__TIIE  BEST 


Tooth  Holder  ever  Invented.  \h]/onlylooiiemng 
The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet'  L. 

with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  in¬ 
ches  off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow  manuPrs  in  the  world.  Over  w.OOO  now  in  use. 
Our  New  (Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

/wwffai.y*  withFertlllur  Attachmewt. 

simplicity,  neatness, 
ft  JL  strength  and  dura- 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  PEED 
Best  Set  Works  In  the  World. 


SawMill&Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^ A  ward 


.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 
VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
ANO  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


and  nil  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  bvSl  rJ 
liable  dealers.  Bon’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  haying 
a — A — in  unoccupied  territory.  Oata* 


at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  beet  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  oiBestQnal- 
ity  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.. 

YORK,  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  Corn  Planters  a  Specialty. 


our  goods.  Agents  wanted 

logue  Free.  IlENCII  dk  BROJWG OLD, York,  Fa. 


AND 


BACCO  Sr  POTATOI 

FOOD 


I  -ANALYSIS* 

pimmonia . 2  3  % 

Available  Phos  Acid...j6  •  7  •• 

IlnsolublePhosAcid . !•£  •• 

,  Potash . 3'/^-4  ’ 

^  ^  MANUFACTURED  BV  ^ 

Iff  Jarecki  Chemical  Co.^ 


TOBACCO 


I  GROWERS 


POTATO 


HERi;  IT  IS ! 

The  Best  FERTILIZER 


AT  THE  LEAST  COST 

Adapted  for  Your  Crops. 

We  manufacture  six  other  brands  of 

S  H  ^ 


and 

BONE 


Samples  and  pamphlets  FKEB.  Responsible 
.Ag-ents  Wanted  In  territory  not  taken. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  fer  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  salted  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THB2LbBOY:8ALT  CO:,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


35  &  37  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOBKFITLS  OF  FACTS. 

Wet  OB  Dbt  Feed. — By  reason  of  the 
high  price  of  swine,  and  low  price  of 
wheat,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  that 
grain  is  being  fed,  unground,  to  pigs. 
After  quite  an  experience  in  feeding  pigs 
of  various  ages  with  wheat,  both  dn  the 
dry  state  and  soaked,  and  also  after  be¬ 
ing  ground,  I  have  arrived  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  :  I  could  observe  little  or 
no  difference  in  results  between  that 
which  was  fed  dry  and  that  which  had 
been  thoroughly  soaked  in  water.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  weakness  of  the 
theory  resides  in  the  fact  that  if  pigs  be 
fed  on  unground  small  grain,  they  swal¬ 
low  a  large  proportion  of  it  whole,  with¬ 
out  being  masticated.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  good  economy  to  give,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  one  half  of  the  grain  to  have  the 
rest  ground  fine  rather  than  to  feed  it 
all  whole.  I  have  had  the  best  results, 
from  feeding  pigs  on  small  grain,  by 
having  it  finely  ground  and  mixed  with 
water,  together  with  all  the  surplus 
milk,  the  whole  properly  seasoned  with 
salt,  and  allowed  to  stand  from  6  to  12 
hours.  G.  T. 

Qlenwood,  Ind. 

How  Long  Will  They  Last  ? — Com¬ 
mencing  with  three-year-old  heifers, 
feeding  dry  corn  stalks,  corn  fodder  and 
hay  with  a  grain  ration  of  eight  quarts 
per  day  composed  of  wheat  middlings 
and  corn  meal  half  and  half  by  weight, 
fed  at  two  feeds,  morning  and  night ; 
keeping  this  up  for  say,  6}4  months,  and 
pasture,  green  corn  fodder,  cabbage 
leaves  and  green  rye  the  rest  of  the  year, 
with  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  the 
same  grain  feed  as  above  once  per  day, 
how  many  years  would  they  be  likely  to 
be  profitable?  p.  s. 

Exeter,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  call  for 
volunteers  in  this  matter.  How  many 
years  do  dairymen  usually  keep  their 
cows  ? 

Dbying  a  Cow. — I  have  a  heifer  coming 
three  years  old  that  had  a  calf  the  middle 
of  January.  I  commenced  drying  her 
off  the  middle  of  December,  leaving  some 
milk  in  the  bag  at  each  milking,  and 
stopped  milking  her  the  first  week  in 
J anuary  though  she  was  still  giving  con¬ 
siderable  milk.  In  about  two  weeks  she 
had  a  calf,  but  did  not  give  as  much  milk 
at  first  as  when  I  stopped  milking  her. 
Now  by  liberal  feeding  she  is  giving  a 
fair  quantity  of  milk,  but  I  think  if  I 
had  kept  on  milking  all  I  could  get,  she 
would  have  done  much  better,  f.  s.  h. 

New  York. 

Ans. — We  think  that  is  so. 

To  Heal  a  Hole.— If  A.  S.,  on  page 
84,  will  touch  the  teat  over  the  hole 
with  a  hot  iron  just  enough  to  make  it 
sore,  I  think  it  will  heal  together.  I 
would  prefer  to  do  this  when  the  cow  is 
dry,  but  if  he  does  not  wish  to  wait,  he 
can,  by  the  use  of  a  milking  tube,  milk 
until  healed  without  irritating  the  sore. 

New  Haven,  Vt.  f.  l.  b. 

Making  the  Hole  Whole. — On  page 
84  A.  S.  wants  to  know  how  to  treat  a 
cow’s  teat  with  a  hole  in  the  side.  When 
done  milking,  pinch  up  the  skin  of  the 
teat  where  the  hole  is,  and  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  shears  or  scissors  cut  the  skin  out 
up  and  down  the  teat.  Be  sure  to  cut 
where  the  hole  is,  and  when  the  wound 
heals,  the  trouble  is  gone.  This  is  my 
experience.  p.  d.  p. 

North  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 

Barley  for  Butter, — What  is  the 
feeding  value  of  ground  barley  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  grams,  fed  with  early- 
cut  clover  hay  to  new  milch  cows  ?  Will 
it  produce  as  much  butter  as  a  mixture 
of  barley  and  oats  ?  f.  w.  d. 

McDonald,  Me. 

Ans. — Barley  would  rank  in  feeding 
value  $.95  as  compared  with  wheat  $1.13, 
rye  $1.08,  com  $1.11,  and  oats  $.98.  When 
fed  with  clover  hay,  we  think  the  barley 
alone  would  make  fuUy  as  much  butter 
as  when  fed  with  oats. 


Cut  Bone  Commended. — G.  M.  A.,  on 
page  53,  wonders  if  a  bone  cutter  for  100 
hens  would  pay.  Another  correspo  ud  ent 
recently  inquired  if  it  would  be  profitable 
to  buy  a  bone  cutter  for  50  fowls.  To 
both  I  heartily  commend  the  cut  bone.  I 
believe  it  pays  to  own  a  cutter  if  one  has 
10  or  500  chickens.  Bone  supplies  that 
which  the  fowls  cannot  find,  especially  in 
the  winter  months,  and  undoubtedly 
stimulates  egg  production.  t.  c. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  not  just  the  point 
asked  for.  No  one  doubts  the  value  of 
cut  bone.  Is  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  whole 
bones  and  the  machine  than  to  buy  the 
ground  bone  in  some  other  form  ? 


THE  INCREASE  OF  MILK. 

If  cows  calve  during  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  are  fed  on  ensilage, 
clover  hay  and  bran  until  pasture  grasses 
are  sufficient  for  them,  these  supple¬ 
mented  in  late  summer  with  either  a 
daily  feed  of  some  good  soiling  crop  like 
sweet  corn  grown  to  full  maturity  with 
the  early  ears  in  good  roasting  condition, 
or,  instead,  ensilage  saved  over  for  this 
express  emergency,  they  can  be  made  to 
average  1,000  pounds  of  milk  annually 
more  than  by  having  them  calve  in 
March,  April  and  May,  with  the  pasture 
feed  in  summer  and  winter  care  of  the 
average  farmer.  Furthermore,  he  will 
secure  this  extra  1,000  pounds  of  milk  at 
far  less  cost  than  he  will  under  the  old 
system  and  will  not  need  nearly  so  many 
acres  of  pasture  land  or,  if  he  have  the 
land  to  devote  to  this  purpose,  he  can 
add  50  per  cent  more  cattle  and  double 
or  treble  his  pile  of  manure  by  keeping 
his  cattle  in  the  barn  so  much  more  of 
the  time  each  year.  Now  one  and  all 
please  read  the  instructions  I  give  with 
a  common  sense  understanding.  I  do 
not  say  that  a  milk  peddler  cannot  make 
money  by  higher  feeding  of  his  dairy 
cows  when  he  can  sell  the  milk  for  from 
four  to  eight  cents  per  quart.  My  lessons 
are  intended  only  for  the  common  farmer 
remote  from  market,  whose  milk  must 
be  made  up  into  butter  and  cheese  and 
does  not  net  him  more  than  1>^  to  23^ 
cents  per  quart.  All  farmers  of  this  class 
may  well  copy  my  method  of  production 
of  milk  at  a  minimum  cost.  h.  talcott. 


Sometimes  a  Cold  will  not  yield  to  ordinary 
remedies,  because  of  the  severe  Inflammation  of  the 
delicate  llnlofi  of  the  tubes  through  which  the  air 
we  breathe  Is  distributed  to  the  lungs.  This  condi¬ 
tion  produces  Pain  and  Soreness,  Hoarseness,  Cough, 
Dlfflcolty  of  Breathing,  Hectic  Kever,  and  a  Spitting 
of  Blood,  Matter  or  Phlegm,  Anally  exhausting  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  develoolng  very  serious 
disease.  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  seldom  falls  to 
remove  these  symptoms,  by  reltevlog  the  lungs  of 
all  obstructing  matter  and  healing  all  soreness. 
Pleurisy,  Asthma  and  Bronchitis  are  likewise  cured 
by  this  standard  remedy,  and  the  reputation  It  has 
maintained  for  so  many  years  affords  the  best  guar¬ 
anty  of  Its  merit.— Ade. 


MODEL  MltKCOOL'EA 
PArjrtiT.’O  1398;  I 


COBfVAHPtS.Y. 


•y  • 


FOR  MICK" 

price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 


DAIRYMEN  SAY 
THE  HOHEL  MILE  COOLER 
AND  AERATOR 
Has  no  equal.  Is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  at 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  with 
Iron  clad  bot¬ 
tom,  they  will 
not  rnst. 
Agen.swant- 
ed.  Send  for 
large  cut  and 


OUTlET^Sy 


H.  W.  GAZliAT,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Bartlett’s  O.  K.  Food 

Is  a  meat  and  bone  ration  for  poultry.  It  Is  cooked 
meat  steam  dried  and  gronnd  to  fine  sweet  meal;  used 
with  soft  feed  is  a  great  egg  producer.  Sample  bag 
(50  pounds),  $1.  Send  for  our  little  catalogue  on  Cut 
Green  Bone,  Desiccated  Fish,  Oyster  Shells,  Mica 
Orit,  Bone  Meal,  etc.  Address 

0.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


STOP 


THAT  HORSE  !  How? 
by  using  the  Imperial 
Hit.  Guaranteed  to 
hold  the  most  vicious  and  un¬ 
manageable  horse.  It  Is  a 
positive  cure  for  to  gae- 
lolllng,  and  prevents  side- 
pnlllng.  Bit  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

No.  40  In  X  C  or  Japan,  SI. 00 
No.  41  In  Dine  Nickel,  S2.00 


IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP  CO., 

710  Wisconsin  Street,  Racine,  Wls 


1  ,D00  Trained  for  rabble  hunting  &  destroying  ral 
13  a  palr,c.o.D.  W.  H.  Farnsworth, New  London, 


BARB 


FRENCH  GOACHERS  AND 
rcherpn  Horses. 

Pure  bred  stock  all  ages, 
at  prices  to  suit  every 
purchaser,  to  close  estate 

of  JOHN  W.  AKIN, 

Send  for  Circular. 

ELMWOODSTOCKFARM 

E.  S.  AKIN,  Executor. 


SCIPIO,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBALOR 

Simpfi, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
Regulatingi 

iThounnnds 
>lx)i  successful! 

operation. 
Ouaranteed  to 
'hatcha  larger^ 
perrentagt  of, 

L  fertile  eiritn*  at 
'leNH  coAt  than 
any  other  Hatcher 


Lowent  priced  fir«t*cla«s 
liatoher  made. 

Send  6o«  for  Catalogue. 

Ciroalars  free* 

Patentee  aod 


GEO.  H.  STAHL.  Oulncv 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


Cata- 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  self-rexulnting 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  flrst-cla.ss  ITatohei 
In  the  market.  Circulars  free 
6EU.  KltTEU  &  CO.,  (Quincy,  111 


THE 


WORLD’S  FAIR 


HlffllMt 

Awards 


MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA, 

on  onr  INOVABTOR  and  BBOOUKB 
t'oiiiblned*  If  you  are  internted  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  Mnd  4  oonts  ia 
•tamp«  for  T2  page  oatalogue,  giriag  valoable 
pointi  on  Poultry  Culture.  Addroif 

BeUabI#  IaeiibatorCo.«  Qnlneyt  Uh 


Solf'Kegalatlng.  Ouaraa- 
teed  good  aa  the  Best,  aud 
only  7*  Send  4c.  stamp! 
for  No.  28  Catalogue  to 
BUCKBYR  incubator  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


I NCUBATOR8 I 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  FRKMIUMS. 

I  Send  for  104-page  Hlnstrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Buckley’s  Waterine  Device 

FOB  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

or  KELIABLK  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  stxe 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  dnbqualed  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  aay  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  Q.  C.  C.  and  of  the  flnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Boslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Butter  stock  at  low  prices.-a.  j.  c. 

Club  St.  I  ainbert  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 
of  the  hest  butter  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  Stoke 
Pogle  III.,  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  Sit.  L,.,  8(J7 
pounds  butter  in  one  year.  Young  Bulls  sold  from  our 
herd  have  sired  20  pound  cows,  such  as  Pride  of 
Ingleslde  54546,  20  pounda  ounces,  and  Gypsy’s 
Pride  2nd  2!)3fi6,  27  pounds  12  ounces  of  butter  in  7 
days  for  Miller  Ji.  Sibley.  E.  L.  CLAUK80N, 

14  West  loth  Street.  Now  York. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Uubal  Nbw-Yorkku. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  .300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  31,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.’*  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

G-BO.  B.  Brbok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK! 

That  In  which  your  order  Is  placed  for  Spilng  Pigs 
of  the  Best  and  Most  Popular  Breed, 

“WILLSWOOD  HERD” 
RECORDED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Pour  Imported  Service  Boars.  Catalogue  ready  in 
March.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N  J. 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS 

Broodsrs  only  $6.  Bast  and  shespest  for 
raising  ohioks ;  40  first  promlnms ;  1,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  oatalogoe. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574 ,  Cardington,  0. 


SET  YOUR  HENS  IN 

MAPES’  Automatic  Hens’  Nests. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OP 

WILLIS  WHIHEir,  WINOm,  omi), 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  O.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


Laying  hens  can  not  bother  them.  They  can  come 
off  to  eat  at  pleasure.  Sure  preventive  of  the  egg¬ 
eating  habit.  Three  cents’  worth  of  lumber.  13 
nails  and  any  old  box  of  suitable  size  Is  all  that  Is 
required.  Send  60  cents  in  stamps  for  full  direc¬ 
tions  and  farm  right. 

O.  W.  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WyckoflT’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 


J.W-  KO*  i«v.  jiiuonnuDu  niiu  j/escripilT 

Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  preen  cut  bone  Is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  rrecn  bone  with  the  meat  and 
griatle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
retunded. 

Illua.  catalogue  flee  If  you  name  thia  pai)«r. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


igHARP  poultry  GRIT 

Qui(HaNdC1''5”I\ 


REDUCES  STONE, CROCKERY.  SHELLS  tc.  ANY  SIZ 
DESIRED.  WORKS  FAST  SrVERY  EASY.  FOWLSMl 
HAVE  SHARP  GRIT  TO  THRIVE,  .'vrr  PURE  SHARP 
'N  SACKS.  «I9«  PER  HUNDRED  LE 
FOR  CIHCULAW.  >WEBSTER8,HANNUM.  CAZENOVIA,  N.3 


KEEPERS  sENoroi. 


_ _ _  Sample  copy  of 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  niustrated  nr  r  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DC  EL  dUllLICd 
FltiCE.  A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  O, 


MIMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  ST;.*;-.':: 

Langshan,  P.  Rock,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUNBAR,  Elahorn,  Wls. 


per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


W'lileV  l'U6>AU  J- ouwiuc  z-ureurea 

LUUO  UilUHr  I  Poultry, ot  the  mostnoted  prize 
I— —————— .winning  8r.rain.s.FineiIIuatrated 

descriptive  catalogue  free.  B.H.GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


ferPottltry  ^“Sccds 

Valuable  Cataloguewpertalnlngto  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try  and  Standard  Seeds. Tells  all  about  Poultry 
and  how  to  make  a  garden.  Send  4c.  In  stamps. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Freeport,  ILLINOIS. 


1 1  American  Banner  Oats. 

The  best  General  Crop  White  Oat  extant.  The 
Btlffest  straw;  the  heaviest  grain,  the  thinnest  hull. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  Oats,  Wheat,  Corn 
and  Leading  Potatoes:  Freeman,  Maggie  Murphy 
Victor  Hose,  Brownell's  Winner,  and  many  others 
Also  Langshan  Fowls  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Address  O.  H.  WHITK  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  T. 


THE  SPRING  CURRY 

„  .  T,  ,,  ..r.  .  curve.  Used  by  U.S.  Army  and 

Barnum  SBall^and  Forepaugh  circuses.  Sample  mailed,  postpaid,  26c 
DUKKY  C'O.tlK  CO.,  7'.t  I.Mt'uyetle  8t.,  Month  Iteixl,  Ind. 
(The  excellence  of  this  Comb  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Kdltorof  this  paper.] 


DIA  PriDrFDC  FARMERS  ^llneedthem.  j.  n.  REIMErs, 

r’lvl  nUKL/tl-'o,  * ' ABOOK  FREE.  Davenport, lowA. 
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ADDKE38. 

T.  V.  MUNSON, 

Denison,  Texas. 


NEW  CROP  ONION  SEED 

00  per  pound- 

I  ■  Either  RED  WETHERSFIELD  or 

"  — -  YELLOW  DANVERS. 

$0.25. PER  POUND  for 

^  American  Grown  Prizetaker, 


"ASPiNWALr 


■lots  of  FIVE  POUNDS  of  one  kind  or  assorted 
s  desired.  With  every  JS5.00  order  goes  P'khr  a 
;opy  of  Greiner’s  Newest  and  Best  Book, 
‘  ONIONS  FOR  PROFIT,”  telling  all  the  Se- 
rets  of  Success  in  Old  and  New  Onion  Cultuke. 

If  You  Garden  for  Profit 

ou  can  save  money  and  should  buy  at  Wholesale 
ces,  as  quoted  in  BURPEE’S  BLUE  LIST 
^4.  It  is  mailed  Free  to  Market  Gardeners  every- 
who,  while  entitled  to  the  lowest  prices  possihle, 
„.ways  be  sure  to  get  Only  the  Best  Seeds  That 
Grow!  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  ARE  WARRANTED,— 
few  equal,  none  better — and  are  annually  sold  direct  to  many  more 
planters  than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  growers. 


Plants  ^ 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8 
^  Acres 
^  Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


few  equal  .none  better^2.T\A  are  annually  sold  direct  to  many  more 
y  /  ^  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  growers. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  PhiladelpWa,Pa. 

epir  If  you  have  not  already  seifn  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1894,  write  for  it  TO-DAY  A 
handsome  book  of  172  pages,  it  is  pronounced  by  papers  everywhere  The  Leading'  American  Seed  Catalogue. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Choicest  Vegciablch  and  Most  Jicautiful  Flowers  for  'J'hk  Homk  (jAkden. 


U.  S.  SEPARATORS 

^  .  .  Were  Awarded  .  . 

Medal  and  Diploma  of  Highesl  Merit 


WORLD’S  FAIR. 

HADE  IN  THREE  DAIRY  AND  TWO  FACTORY  SIZES. 

These  separators  are  the  most  simple  in  construction.  Re¬ 
quire  less  care.  Will  run  longer  without  clogging.  Are 
certainly  taking  the  front  rank. 

In  the  great  dairy  district  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
more  new  creamery  plants  have  been  supplied  with  these 
separators  in  the  last  year  than  all  our  competitors  com¬ 
bined  can  boast  of.  Such  a  record,  gained  by  repeated  tests, 
is  conclusive  that 


POTATO  CUT 

I  rJl*  Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
S  eight  men  ean  by  hand.  Preserves 
^  the  eyes.  Pays  for  itsel  f  in  one  day. 
No  lingers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 
A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 


Simple  in  construetion.  Thousands 
^  in  use.  Pully  warranted.  Price  and 

I  Cutter  complete  mCrlt  SClJs  It.  Send  for  free  Illus.  Catalogue.  of  K'llves 

IaSPIIMWALL  manufacturing  CO..  Jackson.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  8ALE  CUEA.P.  i  TO  lease  or  for  sale 

I  A  One  place  for  a  Florist's  Business,  near  Jamaica, 
Large  Brick  Store,  with  ball  and  Outbuildings;  also  ,  L.  1.  Excellent  house,  barn  and  outbnlldings.  Mel- 
stock  of  goods  if  desired.  Best  location  In  the  State.  low  soil  Station  near.  Terms  favorable.  Address 
Peter  Peugh,  Assignee,  Box  111,  Wheeling,  Mo.  UOUGII,  115  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


IS  THE  BEST. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST  Ilf  M  MTF  gl  Torent  farm  accessible  to  New 

MIXED  PAINTS  "AN'cD  B.  P.  Mills,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

AtWHOI.ESAl.K  PmCES,I)elivore<l  FUF.E, 

For  H0U8O8,  BariiK,  Koofu,  all  colors,  <fe  SAY  K  MiddlcnicnM 
protlte.  In  use  5l  ycaiv.  KndomHi  by  Orange  <N:  Farnierb’ 

AJIiaiice.  Ix)w  nnccv><  wil  Kurprine  von.  Write  for  Ham  pies. 

O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  U40  1‘iymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  Y. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

Absolute  Perfection  for  best  quality  Butter 
Also  Oliiiriis,  Power  Itiiticr  Workera, 
Printers,  Sliippins  Boxee,  and 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Our  new  ilTilk  Cooler  and  Aerntor  is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Creamery  I'lanand  valuable  information 
WANTED,  n  for  Creamery  men. 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  4,  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

I  ^  B 

I  Company  K 


SPADING 

HARROW 


4:9tli  Year 


Columbian 

Exposition. 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
other  rotary  Il.arrows.  it  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
where  others  fail.  Send  lor  circulars.  Also  of  latest 
improved  SPllINti  TOOTH  HARROW. 

D.S.MORGAN&CO  I  'cmc  aco.^ll’.'^* 


HALLOCK’S 

SUCCESS  c^e  WEEDER 


Entirely  new  in  eoiistriietioii.  More  effective 
In  tillage  and  greater  .security  to  the  plant  than  any 
other  Weeder.  'J'he  most  prolitahle  investment  ever 
ofl^red  the  farmer.  Send  2-cenl  stamp  for  our  1894 
Cfttniogue.  with  full  description,  and  introduction 
terms  to  suit  the  times.  Give  1*.  O..  County.  State. 

1).  Y.  HALLOGK  cA  SON,  YORK,  PA. 


THE  COMING 

Great  Early,  Red, 
Market  and 

Table  Grape. 

(From  a  Photograph,  llfe-elze;  have  pro¬ 
duced  much  larger  clusters  than 
the  one  shown  In  cut.) 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  a  seedling  of  Lindley 
crossed  by  Delaware,  produced 
by  me  in  1883.  The  vine  is 
healthy,  vigorous  and  hardy, 
having  endured  the  winters  of 
New  York  and  Ohio  with  im¬ 
punity.  It  ripens  just  before  the 
Delaware,  is  very  prolific,  berries 
and  clusters  as  large  as  Concord, 
compact,  translucent  red,  similar 
to  Delaware,  quality  about  the 
same  as  Delaware,  with  less  pulp, 
seeds  one  to  three,  skin  thin  and 
tough,  berries  adhere  firmly  to 
peduncle,  making  it  a  splendid 
early  market  grape,  suitable  for 
long  shipments,  and  it  will  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  price.  It  makes 
a  fine  white  or  amber  wine. 
Shipped  it  over  1,000  miles  to 
market  in  fine  order  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  price  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  has  received  unreserved 
praise  everywhere  it  has  been 
tested,  in  Florida,  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Texas, 
Colorado  and  Connecticut. 

Price,  81  each ;  88  for  12. 


Circular,  describing  other  of 
my  fine  grapes,  free  on 
application. 


VOL.  LIII.  No.  2301. 
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PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Tradewinds. 

Again  the  annual  “  Catalog'ue  Number”  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  is  before  its  readers. 
The  aim  has  been  in  so  far  as  practicable  to 
avoid  repetitions,  so  that  what  has  been  specialized  or 
dwelt  upon  as  a  conspicuous  part  of  one  catalogue  has 
been  avoided  in  others.  Thus,  it  is  hoped,  “Trade- 
winds”  may  with  interest  be  read  from  beginning  to 
end  and  prove  an  instructive  guide  to  all  who  need 
guidance. 

The  novelties  of  1894  are  comparatively  few  ;  that  is, 
novelties  announced  for  the  first  time.  Novelties  of 
surpassing  merit  are  always  rare  birds  and  there  is 
always  an  eager  market  to  secure  them  by  the  more 
substantial  firms  of  the  country.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  less  reputable  firms 
are  ever  ready  to  foist  their  counterfeits 
upon  credulous  people. 

Our  friends  are  solicited  to  send  for 
and  to  examine  critically  the  pamphlets 
and  catalogues  which  we  have  endeavored 
in  the  following  columns  to  rev'ew  as 
fairly  and  impartially  as  we  are  cap¬ 
able  of  doing.  Let  them  bear  in  mind, 
as  we  have  often  said,  that,  in  concluding 
what  and  from  whom  to  order,  cheap 
seeds  are,  as  a  rule,  dear  at  any  price. 

Then,  too,  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
high-priced  seeds  are  necessarily  the 
best. 

The  spirit  of  a  firm,  it  seems  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  often  shown  in  the  general 
get-up  of  the  catalogue  it  issues.  Those 
who  claim  to  sell  the  best  and  cheapest 
seeds,  who  attach  their  names  to  almost 
everything  offered,  who  fill  their  cata¬ 
logues  with  absurdly  overdrawn  illus¬ 
trations  may  safely  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
crease  their  clientage  among  those  who 
do  not  know  and  who  never  will  know 
how  to  make  farming  pay. 

We  again  make  the  request — thread¬ 
bare  to  them,  but  important  to  us — that 
our  friends  in  their  applications  for  cata¬ 
logues  will  kindly  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Advertisers  have  no  other 
method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a 
journal  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Geo.  W.  P. 

Mr.  Jerrard  is  a  potato  specialist  and  his 
catalogue  ought  to  be  examined  by  all 
who  have  “seed”  to  buy.  He  selects  his 
seed  potatoes  with  special  care  from  year 
to  year  so  that  he  now  claims  it  as  pedi¬ 
gree  seed  with  whatever  advantages  may 
thus  be  secured.  Last  year  we  alluded  to 
Mr.  Jerrard’s  Early  Harvest,  which  he 
claims  is  earlier  than  any  other  potato 
he  has  grown.  We  tried  it  last  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  the  trial 
was  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  almost  un¬ 
precedented  drought.  Here  is  the  report:  “Twelve 
two  to  three-eye  pieces  were  planted  as  we  usually 
plant — one  by  three  feet  apart  in  trenches,  using  at 
the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 
The  planting  was  done  April  21,  some  days  later  than 
usual  on  account  of  a  cold,  wet  spring.  The  vines 
were  of  a  light  green  color,  vigorous  and  spreading. 
They  began  to  die  June  20,  among  the  very  earliest. 
The  yield  was  22  pounds,  70  marketable,  22  too  small. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  443.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
skin  is  buff  in  color,  eyes  medium,  shape  somewhat 
variable.  They  evidently  suffered  from  drought. 
Eaten  September  18.  Of  superior  quality,  fine  grain, 
floury,  unusually  white  flesh.”  Early  Norther,  New 
Queen  and  Minister  a»e  other  favorite  varieties  intro¬ 


duced  by  Mr.  Jerrard  and  now  offered  at  most  reason¬ 
able  rates. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  0. — A 
catalogue  of  170  pages.  For  40  years  this  excellent 
firm  has  been  in  existence,  relying  upon  truthful 
statements,  reasonable  prices  and  first-class  stock  to 
increase  their  business  from  year  to  year.  The  home 
farms  contain  at  present  1,000  acres,  given  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  small  fruits,  etc.,  while 
their  greenhouses  contain  75,000  feet  of  glass,  under 
which  are  grown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  house 
plants,  roses  and  bedding  plants  of  every  description. 
Special  flower  and  vegetable  seed  collections  arc 
offered  at  very  low  prices — from  25  cents  to  $1  post¬ 
paid.  These  should  be  examined.  The  firm  con8'’ders 


the  following  the  12  best  everblooming  roses  :  Ernest 
Metz,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Meteor,  Hermosa,  Duchesse  de 
Brabant,  Marie  Guillot,  Mignonette,  Papa  Gontier, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mad.  Joseph  Schwartz,  Queen’s 
Scarlet  and  Safrano.  The  set  is  offered  for  only  31. 
In  the  same  way  it  offers  sets  of  the  best  winter 
bloomers,  monthlies  suitable  for  either  pot  or  garden 
culture,  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Polyanthas, 
Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Chinas,  Moss 
roses  and  so  on.  The  entire  collection  is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  country.  The  Agnes  Emily  Carman 
Rugosa  hybrid  is  offered — field-grown  plants — for  50 
cents  each  See  page  103.  The  cultivation  of  nut 
trees  of  all  kinds  is  also  a  specialty  with  this  firm — see 
page  144 — almonds,  butternuts,  black  walnuts,  Japan 
walnuts ;  American,  Spanish  and  Japan  chestnuts. 


Eaglish  filberts,  hickories  and  pecans.  This  firm  is 
also  one  of  the  heaviest  dealers  in  hardy  fruits  (apples, 
pears,  etc.)  in  America. 

Henry  A.  Drker,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  sent  out  by  American  seedsmen,  and  the  house 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy.  Besides  the 
fullest  lists  of  specialties,  of  flewer,  vegetable  and 
farm  seeds,  this  firm  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
dealers  in  hothouse,  conservatory  and  bedding  plants, 
such  as  allamanda,  abutilou,  alocasia,  pineapple, 
anthurium,  aspidistra,  araucaria,  begonia,  azalea, 
carnation,  coleus,  calla,  camellia,  caladium  (fancy), 
dwarf  French  cannas  (a  splendid  collection),  croton, 
cycas,  dracaena,  ficus,  fuchsias,  geraniums,  etc.  The 
firm  is  noted  for  its  fine  collections  of 
ferns,  palms  and  roses.  Hardy  perennials 
are  a  specialty.  For  shady,  sheltered 
positions  out  of  doors,  few  plants  are 
more  attractive  than  an  assortment  of 
palms,  and  the  best  of  these  as  well  as 
the  best  to  endure  the  heat  and  shade 
of  a  sitting  room  or  parlor,  according  to 
our  own  trials,  are  Corypha  Australis, 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  Latania  Borbonica, 
Phoeoix  rupicola.  Cocos  Weddeliana, 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  and  the  Screw  pine, 
Pandanus  utilis.  Small  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  hardy  shrubs,  etc.,  and  finally  in¬ 
secticides  and  fertilizers  complete  this 
valuable  work.  Fertilizers  are  offered 
in  any  quantity,  either  complete  or 
special,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  bone 
meal,  bone  flour,  kainit,  tobacco  stems, 
granulated  tobacco,  unleached  ashes,  etc. 

J.  M.  Thorrurn  &  Co  ,  15  John  Street, 
New  York. — Here  we  have  the  ninety- 
third  annual  catalogue  of  this  firm,  whose 
leading  aim  has  ever  been  to  supply  only 
the  very  highest  class  of  seeds,  of  which 
it  claims  to  have  the  largest  collection 
in  the  world.  This  firm  has  for  many 
years  made  a  specialty  of  offering  tree 
and  shrub  seeds  (evergreen  and  decidu¬ 
ous);  seeds  of  nut  trees,  vines,  native 
and  cultivated  grapes,  and  seven  of  its 
large  pages  are  devoted  to  the  long  lists. 
Six  pages  are  given  to  rare  seeds  and 
novelties,  among  which  we  may  mention 
the  Long  Island  Beauty  muskmelon.  It 
resembles  the  Hackensack.  It  is  densely 
netted,  with  green  flesh  of  fine  quality. 
The  new  Station  pea  is  a  wrinkled  vari¬ 
ety  growing  20  inches  high.  The  pods 
contain  six  to  eight  large  peas,  which  aie 
well  held  up  from  the  ground  and  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly.  What  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  market  gardeners,  it  gives 
more  full  pods  at  the  first  picking  than 
any  other  variety  of  equal  earliness. 
The  quality  is  fine.  The  tomato,  North¬ 
ern  Light,  IS  said  to  be  a  dwarf  with  an  upright 
stem,  the  fruit  apple-shaped,  of  a  brilliant  carmine 
color,  containing  few  seeds.  Flesh  solid.  The  tomato, 
Meteor,  is  another  dwarf  which  needs  no  support,  the 
strong  stems  growing  only  12  to  16  inches  high.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  valuable  novelty.  One  new  crossbred 
wheat.  Carman  No.  1,  and  one  new  half  wheat,  half 
rye  hybrid,  Carman  No  52,  are  described  on  page  50. 
Cow  peas  and  Soja  beans  are  on  page  52  Thorburn  & 
Co.  consider  the  Challenger  the  best  of  the  pole  Limas, 
the  most  productive.  The  Carman  No.  1  potato  is 
offered,  but  owing  to  an  unlooked  for  shortness  in  the 
crop,  we  fear  that  only  a  limited  number  of  orders  for 
small  quantities  can  be  filled. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Nos.  21  and  23  S.  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  is  the  110th  year  of  this  seeds 
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house.  No  other  has  borne  a  higher  reputation.  The 
catalogue  is  intended  to  be  useful,  helpful  in  every 
way  to  the  farmer,  gardener  or  florist.  It  pre¬ 
sents  ample,  practical  notes  for  the  North  and  South 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  for  every  month  in  the 
year.  It  tells  us  how  to  force  seeds  in  the  house,  how 
to  treat  them  in  open-air  culture.  The  market  gar¬ 
dening  and  farm  notes  by  Burnet  Landreth  are  es¬ 
pecially  instructive.  Tho  growing  of  onion  sets  has 
for  upwards  of  a  century  been  a  specialty  with  the 
fifm.  They  offer  two  new  sorts,  viz..  Extra  Early 
Go’d  Seal  and  Extra  Early  Red  Seal,  varieties  adapted 


Thk  Bi-up:  Solanum.  Fig  40.  (See  page  135  ) 


to  both  autumn  and  spring  planting  in  any  climate,  hot 
or  cold,  desirable  in  every  garden  from  Halifax  to 
Galveston.  This  firm  is  very  cautious  as  to  admitting 
novelties  into  its  catalogue  until  they  have  been  proved 
of  superior  value.  Its  convictions  upon  the  subject 
are  emphatically  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : 

We  ventnre  to  ask  the  Intelltgeat  purchaser  of  seeds  If  he  does  not 
think  the  time  has  arrived  to  commence  to  question  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  sensational  seedsmen,  who  offer  gifts  as  premiums  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  who  always  have  so  many  new  things  that  one  tires  of 
reading  the  adjectives  of  superlative  degree  used  In  describing  them; 
and  one  becomes  still  more  worn  to  And,  after  months  of 
watching  and  waiting,  that  the  highly  extolled  are  no  better 
than  old  familiar  sorts.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  creature, 
man,  was  as  anzlons  to  be  deceived  In  seeds  as  In  quack 
medicines,  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  upon  oar  reputa¬ 
tion  as  seedsmen  of  repute  that  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called 
new  sorts  advertised  at  high  prices  are,  so  far  as  merit  goes, 
rank  humbugs  and  It  is  time  the  public  were  told  so. 

D.  M.  Fkkky  &  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich. — This  ex¬ 
cellent  firm  has  trial  grounds  of  its  own  and  a 
very  competent  superintendent — Prof.  W.  W. 

Tracy — to  study  the  varieties  on  trial.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  praises  given  to  novelties  or  the 
standard  list  are  usually  well  merited.  This 
manual  has  90  pages  with  a  colored  page  of  the 
new  sweet  pea  Emily  Henderson,  which  has 
been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  another 
beautifully  portrayed  colored  page  of  25  of  the 
bett  named  varieties  of  this  flower  now  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  humblest  as  well  as  most  pretentious 
gardens.  The  Columbian  White  asparagus  in¬ 
troduced  by  this  firm  last  year,  as  noted  in 
these  columns,  has  during  another  year  sup¬ 
ported  the  claims  then  made  for  it,  viz  :  white 
shoots,  superior  flavor  and  tendfrness.  Chal¬ 
lenge  Dwarf  Black  Wax  bean  is  regarded  as  the 
first  to  ripen  a  full  crop  of  pods  which  are 
tender,  stringless  and  of  a  clear  waxy- white 
color.  The  Horticultural  Pole  Lima,  grown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  season  and  described 
and  illustrated  on  page  34  of  this  j  ear,  is  regarded 
as  a  novelty  of  great  merit,  extreme  earliness  and 
hardiness.  The  catalogue’s  words  are:  “The 
hardiest,  the  earliest  and  best  in  quality  of  any 
green  podded  pole  bean.  Especially  adapted  for 
using  green  shelled.”  Early  Dwarf  Plat  Dutch  cabbage, 
Danvers  carrot,  Chantenay  carrot.  Ferry’s  Half-long 
beet,  Hickox  Hybrid  cern.  Albino  cucumber,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  really  superior  to  any  novelties  which  have 
since  been  produced.  We  do  not  see  why  Hickox  is 
not  raised  more  generally.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  prolific  varieties  and  of  the  first  value  for 
home  use  or  canning.  This  was  the  opinion  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  12  years  ago  when  a  comparative  test  of  all  the 
sweet  corns  was  made  at  the  Rural  Farm.  Sweet 
Heart  watermelon  is  a  novelty  that  we  fancy  from  the 
description,  it  would  be  well  to  try.  It  is  said  to  be 
early,  large,  handsome,  heavy,  a  good  shipper,  long 
keeper,  bright  color,  best  quality.  Now,  that  is  all 
that  can  be  asked  for  in  any  melon. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Farm 
Manual  for  1894,  175  pages,  colored  plates  of  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  sweet  peas,  pansies,  etc.  We  have  known 
this  firm  from  the  time  it  began  business,  and  we  at¬ 
tribute  its  success  to  the  fact  that  it  has  earned  it  by 
well-directed  enterprise  and  ability;  by  a  love  for  the 
vocation,  and  a  desire  to  win  a  first  rate  reputation. 
It  has  been  rarely  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its 
novelties,  many  of  which  now  hold  a  first  place  in 
standard  lists.  A  list  of  these  introductions — 77  in 
number — is  presented  in  the  early  pages  of  the  cata¬ 
logue.  One  of  the  most  promising  novelties,  now  for 
the  first  time  offered,  seems  to  be  the  Fordhook  First 
tomato.  The  colored  portrait  shows  a  tomato  of  per¬ 
fect  shape,  without  any  cavity  about  the  stem,  and  of 
a  brilliant  color  between  red  and  crimson.  The  claim 
is  made  that  it  is  as  early  as  any  of  the  uneven  sorts 
that  have  hitherto  monopolized  the  earliest  market. 
Barpee’s  Bush  Lima  is  regarded — and  justly  so  in  The 
R  N.-Y’s.  opinion — as  the  best  of  the  dwarf  Limas. 
The  Black  Lima  is  praised  for  its  earliness  and  remark¬ 
able  productiveness.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Sieva,  and 
our  reports  from  trials  at  the  Rural  grounds  were  pre¬ 
sented  shortly  after  its  introduction.  The  Jackson 
Wonder  Dsvarf  Lima  is  a  speckled  variety  of  Hender¬ 
son’s  Dwarf — the  beans  averaging  slightly  larger,  per¬ 
haps,  and  the  bushes  more  prolific.  It  has  merely  the 
disadvantage  of  color  when  cooked.  A  trial  quantity 
was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  A.  W.  Smith  of 
Americus,  Ga.  The  bushes  grow  only  about  a  foot 
high  without  showing  the  least  propensity  to  run  to 
vine.  The  bushes  gave  us  dry  beans  as  early  as 
August  20.  The  White  Wonder  cucumber  is  a  won¬ 
der  in  that  the  cucumbers  are  white  from  babyhood; 
in  that  the  vines  are  robust  and  exceedingly  prolific. 
It  is  the  best  white  that  we  have  tried.  The  Great 
Divide  is  a  new  potato  for  the  main  crop,  and  is  given 
a  prominent  position  and  liberal  space  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  The  sum  of  $175  is  offered  in  several  amounts 
for  the  largest  yields  from  one  pound  of  seed.  A 
rather  unique  offer  is  that  of  five  varieties  of  field  corn 
selected  as  the  best  in  the  immense  collection  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  These  are  put  up  in  separate  packets 
with  the  name  and  State  where  grown  printed  upon 
each,  for  10  cents — not  for  each  but  for  the  five.  There 
are  40  pages  given  to  novelties  and  rare  sorts  of  seeds 
for  the  garden  and  farm.  Every  one  of  our  friends 
should  look  overth’s  excellent  catalogue  before  order- 
ing. 

James  J.  II  Gregory  &  Soxs,  Marblehead,  Mass. — 
A  catalogue  of  home-grown  seeds,  free  to  all,  is  the 


Rosa  Wichurainia.  Fig.  41.  (See  page  134. 


title  of  this  excellent  list  of  garden,  flower  and  farm 
seeds.  A  plain  description  is  given  of  How  to  Raise 
Onions,  which  all  onion  raisers  ought  to  read.  The 
Golden  Champion  Pole  bean  is  regarded  as  the  earliest 
of  all  the  wax  varieties.  The  Arlington  Favorite  beet 
is  now  the  favorite  of  the  Arlington  (near  Boston) 
growers  because  of  its  earliness,  dark  color,  form  and 
flavor.  The  Pearl  White  egg  plant  Mr.  Gregory  pro¬ 
nounces  the  handsomest  and  best  novelty  of  the  kind 
ever  sold.  The  fruit  is  pure,  creamy  white,  with 
slight  shading  of  a  very  light  green  near  the  stem  ; 
beautiful  in  shape,  resembling  somewhat  the  purple 
variety,  as  large  or  larger  in  size  and  more  prolific. 
In  eating  quality  it  is  superior,  being  more  delicate, 
of  very  fine  grain,  and  well  flavored.  It  makes  one  of 


the  most  palatable  dishes,  either  baked  or  fried 
Attention  is  called  to  what  is  said  of  the  new  Faxon 
squash,  page  5.  Golden  Wonder  millet  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  of  the  large  millets,  growing  about  four 
feet  high.  Superiority  for  the  new  Lincolu  oat  is 
claimed  in  earliness,  productiveness,  in  being  nearly 
rust-proof,  in  standing  up  better  than  other  kinds, 
and,  finally,  in  having  a  thin  hull  and  heavy  meat. 
This  firm  has  long  made  a  specialty  of  the  Longfellow 
Yellow  flint  corn.  It  is  considered  the  most  prolific 
variety — bearing  the  longest  ear  of  any  that  it  is  safe 


Jules  Cretien  Dahlia.  Fig.  42  (See  page  134  ) 


to  plant  in  Massachusetts.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised 
the  Longfellow,  off  and  on,  for  many  years  and  we 
regard  it  as  in  every  way  the  best  yellow  flint,  both 
as  to  plant  and  ear. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New 
York. — A  clean,  neat,  well-arranged  catalogue  is  this, 
and  one  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  pleasure  in  call¬ 
ing  its  readers'  attention  to  for  many  years.  It  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  one  examines  it  without  losing 
his  way  or  becoming  so  confuddled  by  fine 
print,  glowing  descriptions  and  the  many  and 
crooked  breaks  made  necessary  by  squeezing  in 
illustrations  on  every  page,  that  he  is  scarcely 
the  wiser  after  than  before  an  examination. 
The  novelties  and  specialties  in  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  are  given  on  four  pages.  Then 
follow  the  regular  lists  every  other  page  being 
wood  cut  illustrations  without  the  least  attempt 
at  exaggeration.  Lists  of  tuberous  roots,  hardy 
grasses,  lilies,  small  fruits,  shrubs,  vines  and 
trees  complete  the  catalogue. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — This  is  a 
catalogue  of  grape  vines,  small  fruits  and  plants. 
There  is  no  better  list  of  grapies.  Mr.  Josselyn 
is  the  introducer  of  the  Red  Jacket  gooseberry 
to  which  we  have  often  alluded  of  late.  He 
now  offers  two  new  grapes,  the  Esther  (white) 
and  Rock  wood  (black),  both  originated  by  the 
man  to  whom  every  one  is  greatly  indebted, 
E.  W.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord.  The 
catalogue  contains  a  colored  plate  of  the  Red 
Jacket  and  Fay’s  Prolific  currant. 

Peter  Hendersox  &  Co. ,  35  and  37  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York. — The  claim  is  made  that  this 
catalogue  of  160  pages  (11x8  inches)  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  We  will 
support  their  claim  to  the  extent  of  saying  that 
it  is  certainly  as  attractive  as  any  we  have  ever 
examined.  The  most  striking  novelty  offered  is 
Henderson’s  Pink  Plume  celery,  the  introduction 
of  whic]j  has  been  foreshadowed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  several  months.  It  is  claimed  that  this  new 
comer  is  an  intermediate  between  white  and  red 
celeries,  combining  the  good  qualities  of  both.  Every¬ 
body  knows  of  the  White  Plume  introduced  by  this 
firm.  Now,  this  Pink  Plume  resembles  it  in  most  re¬ 
spects  as  to  self-blancbing  and  size.  The  stalks  are 
white,  suffused  with  a  delicate  pink,  possessing  the 
nutty  flavor  and  crispness  of  the  red  kinds  and  their 
long-keeping  qualities.  It  is  said  to  be  a  compact 
grower  with  no  disposition  to  rust.  It  is  not  only 
extra  early  but,  when  properly  trenched,  will  keep  in 
perfect  condition  until  spring.  We  have  tried  Hender¬ 
son’s  Succession  cabbage,  and  consider  it  well  named. 
It  is  an  early  cabbage  and  as  such  forms  the  largest 
and  hardest  heads  of  any  variety  we  have  ever  tried. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  late  kind^^  We  commend  it  to 
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our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  kinds  in  the 
market  to-day  whether  for  home  use  or  market.  The 
new  pea,  “Qaeen,”  is  a  wrinkled  English  variety 
for  main  crop,  growing  about  feet  in  height.  The 
pods  and  peas  are  said  to  he  very  large,  the  latter  of  a 
deep  green  color  and  delicious  flavor  when  cooked. 
The  vines  are  robust  and  of  a  branching  habit,  bear¬ 
ing  the  pods  in  pairs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
Silver  Custard  squash  is  said  to  grow  to  an 
immense  size,  often  producing  squashes  18 
inches  in  diameter  of  a  white  color  and  flnest 
qualify.  The  new  tomato.  Crimson  Cushion, 
is  portrayed  as  of  perfect  form  and  almost 
seedless  The  color  is  a  fcarlet  crimson  with¬ 
out  any  purple.  The  advance  is  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  solid  flesh  and  less  acioity.  On 
page  18  will  be  found  three  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds,  viz  ,  the  City  Garden,  20 
varieties,  for  $1;  the  Suburban  Garden,  37 
varieties,  weighing  12  pounds,  $2  50;  and  tVe 
Country  Gentleman’s  Collection,  price  $5  28 
pounds,  60  oifferent  varieties.  Henderson's 
Early  Snowball  cauliflower  is  regarded  as 
the  earliest,  as  the  surest  header,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  profitable  to  raise  for  mar¬ 
ket  or  home  use.  The  Hendersons  have  in¬ 
troduced  first  and  bst  mar  y  excellent  new 
varieties.  We  like  their  way  of  giving  sensi¬ 
ble,  descriptive  names  to  their  novelties. 

There  are  six  beautiful  co’ored  plates  of  vegetables 
and  popular  flowers,  Henderson  &  Co.  are  among  the 
largest  dealers  in  ornamental  bedding  aod  conserva¬ 
tory  plants  in  America.  Tneir  lists  of  small  fruits  are 
wisely  selected. 

William  Pabby.  Parry,  New  Jersey. — An  old  firm  in 
its  56lh  year,  and  300  acres  under  small  and  large 
fruits,  ornamentals  and  nut  bearing  trees.  This  cata¬ 
logue  rives  prominence  to  nut  trees,  and  we  would 
ask  our  readers  to  lock  it  over  for  that  reason  if  for 
no  other.  Pjge  24  tells  us  something  of  nut  culture. 
Then  a  list  of  nimed  varieties  of  Japan  chestnuts  fol¬ 
lows,  and  others  which  are  grown  from  selected  nuts. 
As  we  understand  it  Mr.  Parry’s  Alpha,  Advance, 
Early  Reliance,  Suicess,  Sup^^rb  and  Giant  are  all  dis¬ 
tinct  grafted  varieties.  They  are  offered  at  high 
prices,  while  the  seedlings  sell  for  about  $2  50  per 
dozen.  Unless  we  desired  to  try  for  superior  varieties, 
we  would  select  the  named  sorts  by  all  means.  We 
hive  raised  about  20  of  the  Japans  from  seed  and  all 
that  have  fruited  bear  quite  inferior  fruit — scarcely 
better  than  the  Spanish,  and  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Paragon.  Mr,  Parry  presents  a  colored  page  of  the 
Seneca  and  Lincoln  coreless  pears,  and  also  the  Japan 
Russet,  which  is  valuable  only  for  cocking.  The 
Sineca  is  an  aequisition  in  that  it  ripens  later  than  the 
Bartlett,  of  wh  ch  it  is  a  seedling. 

W.  W.  Rawsox  &  Co  ,  34  Market  Street,  Boston, 
Mass  — The  lame  of  Mr.  Rawson  as  one  of  the  largest 
market  gardeners  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  extended  from  Dan 
to  licersheba,  and  the  special 
varieties  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  ought  to  be  the  best 
of  their  several  kinds.  Ho 
commends  the  following  short 
list  as  the  kinds  preferred  by 
the  Arlington  market  garden¬ 
ers  :  Crosby’s  Improved  Egyp¬ 
tian  beet.  Improved  Danvers 
Half-long  carrot,  Paris  Gol¬ 
den  Yellow  celery,  Bay  State 
equash,  Rawton’s  White  Spine 
cucumber,  Danvers  Yellow 
Globe  onion,  Rawson’s  S-arlet 
Globe  radish,  Rawson’s  Pu'i- 
tan  tomato.  In  order  to  have 
the  above  thoroughly  tested 
the  set  of  eight  is  offered  for 
25  cents.  An  extended  list  of 
20  varieties  of  Arlington  seeds 
is  offered  for  75  cents.  Raw- 
son’s  Clipper  is  claimed  to  be 
the  earliest  variety  of  pea 
grown.  Tbis  firm  may  be  con- 
side  red  headquarters  frr  Prin¬ 
gle’s  A  mericanoats,  and  Bass’s 
Triumph  potato,  reepectipg 
both  of  which  we  have  had 
many  irquiries.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Triumph 
is  extensively  grown  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  color  and  earliness.  It  is  probable  that 
Stray  Beauty  is  the  same  variety.  A  full  page  colored 
plate  shows  the  first  set  of  Arlington  favorite  vege¬ 
tables.  Another  shows  a  beautiful  collection  of  sweet 
peas  with  Emily  llendersou  as  the  central  figure. 

Edwabd  F.  Dibble,  Honecye  Falls,  N.  Y. — Farm 
seeds  are  Mr.  D  oble’s  specialty.  He  fully  supports 
all  the  good  that  has  beep  said  cf  Mammoth  Cluster 


oats  as  elsewhere  noted.  It  is  a  bro'^ze  oat,  a  rank 
grower.  H  s  prices  are  low,  viz.,  $l  25  f.rr  one  bushel, 
$10  for  10  bushels.  We  would  also  call  attent  on  to 
the  White  Maine  oat  (page  12)  of  which  Mr.  D.bble 
has  raised  with  ordinary  cultivation  91  bushels  to  the 
acre.  One  of  Mr.  Dibble’s  sab  specialties  is  choice 
potato  seeds.  His  list  is  excellent  and  he  gives  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  seed  selection.  His  list  comprises 


26  varieties.  He  ships  them  in  new  barrels,  the  tubers 
shaken  down  and  the  head  put  on  with  a  press  and 
stenfiled.  He  calls  special  attention  to  three  new 
potatoes,  viz  ,  Clay  Rose,  Victor  Rose  and  Troy  seed¬ 
ling.  This,  it  is  claimed,  is  about  the  strongest  grower 


in  cultivation  ;  the  vines  are  absolutely  blight-proof 
and  8“emingly  bug  proof  as  well.  It  is  an  immense 
yielder,  and  the  limit  of  its  yielding  powers  is  not  yet 
known.  One  farmsr  last  year  raised  714  bushels  from 


The  EA.BLY  Nobtheb  Potato.  Fig.  45.  (See  page  135.) 

10  bushels  of  seed.  Attention  is  especially  called  to 
Mr.  Dibble’s  Eight-rowed  Early  flint  corn  which  Mr. 
Dibble  and  his  father  have  grown  for  38  years.  Ears 
are  shown  15  inches  long. 

Northrup,  Braslax,  Goodwix  Company,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. — A  large-sized,  highly  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  80  pages,  with  the  usual  lists  of  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  We  may  call  special  attention  to  the 


Lincoln  oat  which  for  the  benefit  of  Eastern  readers 
has  been  alluded  to  also  as  offered  by  Mr.  Gregory. 
Northrup  &  Co.,  were  the  introducers  of  this  oat  last 
year.  Five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  were  offered  in 
seven  amounts  for  the  best  yields  from  one  bushel  of 
seed.  The  first  prize  taker  ^$200)  raised  174  bushels  ; 
the  seventh  winner  (lowest)  raised  75  bushels.  These 
amounts  seem  ahmst  incredible  from  one  bushel  of 
seed  and  must  show  either  that  the  variety 
is,  as  claimed,  “an  agricultural  wonder,”  or 
that  thin  seeding  and  special  cultivation  will 
do  wonders  where  tbe  crops  were  raised.  The 
names  and  addresses  are  given  and  the 
awards  were  made  by  a  committee  of  four 
editors  of  well-known  journals.  The  entire 
account  with  illustrations  appears  on  page  39 
of  the  catalogue.  This  firm  makes  a  specialty 
of  grain  and  forage  crops  for  the  cold  north. 
Minnesota  King  corn,  the  firm  claims,  is  the 
most  valuable  early  dent  ever  sent  out  They 
introduced  it  in  1889.  The  ear  is  eight-rowed 
and  of  fair  size  and  the  cob  small.  The  Early 
Mastodon  was  sent  to  us  for  trial  last  year, 
but  it  was  received  not  until  The  Rural’s 
experiment  field  was  filled.  The  o-iginator 
claims  that  it  will  mature  in  100  days  or  less. 
The  ear  is  immense,  as  shown,  and  it  is  further 
claimed  to  yield  the  deepest,  longest  grains 
and  the  la^^gest  number  c  f  rows  of  any  other 
variety.  Gilden  Wonder  millet,  introduced  by  this 
firm  in  1888.  it  is  said,  yields  three  times  as  much  seed 
and  twice  as  much  fodder  par  acre  as  other  millets. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  flae  ensilage  plant  especially 
in  high  latitudes  where  corn  will  not  mature.  It 
should  be  sown  about  Jane  1.  Then  it  may  be  har¬ 
vested  after  the  wheat  crop  has  been  secured. 

The  Good  &  Reese  Company,  Soriagfifid,  O  — A  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  but  tne  general 
specialty  of  this  firm  is  plants  for  the  window,  green¬ 
house  or  garden,  and  its  specific  specialty  is  roses,  of 
which  the  firm  claims  to  “lead  the  world.”  Gen.  Rob¬ 
ert  E  Lee  is  a  brand  new  Tea  rose  of  wonder fal 
properties.  Its  color  “  is  a  soft,  natt  irtium  yellow  or 
coppery  bronze,”  and  the  colored  portrait  shows  the 
buds  to  be  perfect  in  form  and  the  full  flower  to  be 
perfectly  double  and  oval  in  form — that  is,  not  cup 
shaped,  or  inclined  to  be  concave  in  the  middle.  It  is 
a  constant  bloomer,  and  the  foliage  is  dark  green  and 
leathery.  This  firm  deals  extensively  in  such  pep  alar 
plants  as  geraniums,  cannas,  chrysanthemums,  bego¬ 
nias,  dahlias,  coleus,  and  the  like. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. — This  is  to  us  one  of  th^  most  interesting  cata¬ 
logues  received  this  year — there  are  indeed,  few  to 
equal  it.  The  illustrations  (ohoto  engravings)  are  be¬ 
yond  criticism.  Of  Donald’s  Elmira  asparagusit  is  said 
that  whole  crops  will  average  four  pounds  in  weight 
to  the  bunch  of  12  stalks  of  16  inches  in  length.  The 
new  celery  Perle  le  Grand,  it 
is  claimed,  is  the  best  variety 
as  a  winter  keeper.  Burbank’s 
Early  Maine  corn  is  three  days 
earlier  than  Cory,  the  ears 
larger  and  the  cob  white. 
Ssnsation  lettuce  forms  solid 
heads  even  before  half  grown. 
Winter  Luxury  is  a  new  pump¬ 
kin  that  grows  uniformly  to 
a  diameter  of  10  to  12  inches. 
It  is  netted  like  a  muskmelon 
and  is  said  to  be  the  best 
pumpkin  for  pies  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  In  Brlnton’s  Best 
tomato  perfection  seems  to 
have  been  reached  if  the  photo¬ 
portrait  does  not  lie.  It  is 
five  imhes  in  its  wide  diam¬ 
eter,  without  a  lobe  or  un¬ 
evenness  and  the  stalk  is  set 
in  a  cavity  so  slight  that  none 
is  noticeable  in  the  picture. 
The  new  bronze  oats  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  seem  worthy  of 
trial.  Twenty  farmers  of 
V  esiern  New  York  grew,  each, 
ooe  acre  of  them.  The  three 
largest  yields  were  114,  105 
and  104  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  straw  is  said  to  be  long, 
strong  and  stiff.  This  firm 
deals  in  thoroughbred  poul¬ 
try  and  collie  dogs  as  well  as  in  seeds.  A  picture 
of  the  Scoth  collie  “Sheriff”  is  a  study. 

R.  II  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill, — In  this  catalogue  of 
all  sorts  of  seeds,  we  have  a  new  departure.  Tnough 
there  are  less  chan  50  pages,  the  pages  are  10x15 
inches  in  size  and  the  illustrations  are  so  numerous 
that  they  take  up  far  more  space  than  does  the  printed 
matter.  Mr.  Snumway,  who  is  over  50  yeara  of  age 
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wliich  he  considers  the  most  perfect  late  variety 
known  to-day.  An  entire  pag'e  is  given  tc  a  descrip¬ 
tion  and  portrait,  and  $250  in  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
six  finest  shaped  tubers  sent  him  before  October  15, 
1894. 

Wm.  C.  Beckert,  Allegheny,  Pa. — A  large-sized  cata¬ 
logue  of  73  pages  with  colored  covers  showing  sweet 
peas,  pansies,  egg  plants,  tomatoes,  radishes,  cauli- 
fio  wers,  etc.  Thirty-one  pages  are  given  to  flower  seeds, 
bulbs,  cl  mbers,  etc.,  33  to  vegetables,  the  rest  to  lawn 
grass  seeds,  field  seeds,  tree  seeds,  grass  and  clover 
seeds,  insecticides,  fertilizers,  tools  and  implements. 
The  catalogue  offers  fertilizer  constituents  separately, 
such  as  raw  bone  meal,  flour  and  dust ;  nitrate  of  soda. 


tense  through  a  showy  catalogue,  but  we  have  full 
faith  that  patrons  will  be  dealt  with  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  most  liberal,  honest  spirit. 

E,  W.  Reid.  Bridgeport,  Ohio. — Mr.  Reid  was  the 
first  to  get  control  of  the  Timbrell  strawberry,  and  he 
was  induced  to  do  so  by  the  statements  regarding  it 
which  appeared  in  The  R  N.-Y.  before  it  was  ever 
known  to  other  journals.  He  deserves  to  make  a  good 
bit  of  money  from  the  purchase  because  such  pur¬ 
chases  are  always  attended  with  great  risk.  A  colored 
illustration  appears  of  the  Timbrell  strawberry,  the 


Mammoth  Carmine  Podded  Hohticulturad  Lima. 

Fig.  47.  (See  page  135.) 

E  dorado  blackberry,  and  the  Keepsake  gooseberry, 
which  is  new  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  represented  as 
mildew  proof,  as  large  as  Industry  and  of  better 
quality.  The  Eldorado  is  described  as  “the  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  the  sweetest  in  quality,  and  one  that  will 
stand  the  winters  in  the  Northwest.”  Let  us  hope  that 
these  claims  may  be  proved  by  extended  trial.  The 
Lorentz  peach  is  said  to  be  a  new  late  variety  that 
can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  or  size.  In  tv'ese  re¬ 
spects  we  may  indorse  the  claims  made.  As  to  the 


L  L  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis  — In  this  we 
have  a  catalogue  chiefly  given  up  to 
seed  potatoes,  and  the  list  could  hardly 
be  better.  Tbe  World’s  Fair  was  in¬ 
troduced  last  year.  Mr.  Olds  regards 
it  as  the  best  medium  early  potato 
now  grown.  It  seems,  be  says,  about 
perfect  in  every  way.  This  was  tried 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  a  very  small 
way  during  the  season  of  1892  Two 
pieces  (one  tuber)  yielded  12  large, 

14  small  tubers  weighing  SX  pounds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  34G  83  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  a  handsome,  round-oval, 
russeted  potato,  with  few  eyes  which 
are  not  prominent.  Tbe  flesh  is  nearly 
white,  breahingto  pieces  when  co  ked. 

Mr.  Olds’s  prices  are  very  reasonable. 

Farmer  Sesd  (  ompany,  51  W.  Van¬ 
buren  Street,  Coicago,  Ill. — This  cata¬ 
logue,  while  dealing  in  the  usual  farm 
and  garden  seeds,  makes  a  specialty 
of  clover  and  grass  mixtures  for  per¬ 
manent  meadows  and  pastures,  also 
clover  and  grass  seeds  separately ; 
Northern-grown  seed  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  etc.  Among  the 
grass  seeds  we  see  t*’ose  of  Bermuda 
offered  in  small  or  large  quantities.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  Bermuda 
seed  has  found  its  way  to  this  market. 

The  catalogue  gives  special  prominence  to  the  “  agri¬ 
cultural  wonder,”  Lithyrus  sylvestris,  or  Flat  Pea, 
which  is  highly  commended  for  barren  or  dry 
soils.  A  picture  of  the  new  potato,  Columbia,  closely 
resembles  the  R.  N.-Y.  No  2,  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  fcr  main  crop  it  is  “the  biggest  yielder  ever 
offered.”  The  price  is  this  year  but  $4  75  per  barrel. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Riveuna,  0. — A  plain  catalogue 
of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds — seed  potatoes  and 
small  and  large  fruits.  We  are  indebted  to  this  excellent 
firm  for  many  of  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes  which  we 
have  tried  from  year  to  year.  The  firm  makes  no  pre¬ 


Defiance  Petunia  Fkj.  48.  (See  page  134.) 

claim  its  “fruit  buds  are  frost  proof,”  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  as  the  tree  has  not  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  general  list  of  small  fruits  is  first  rate.  The  Early 
Ohio  grape — not  yet  fruited  with  us — is  offered  as  one 
of  the  hardiest  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  in  quality 
superior  to  any  black  ripening  up  to  the  time  of  Wor¬ 
den  Mr.  Rjid  also  offers  large  fruits,  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees. 

Wm  H  Maule,  Philadelphia. — A  catalogue,  of  the 
largest  size,  of  seeds  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Maule  has  met 
with  fine  success  in  introducing  the  Freeman  potato. 
He  now  offers  a  new  late  potato,  the  Irish  Daisy, 
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sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.  We  see  that  Mr.  Beckert 
(and  other  seedsmen)  offer  the  Juno  pea  for  medium 
early  or  main  crop,  stating  that  the  vines  grow  23'^  feet 
high.  Is  this  the  English  Juno?  In  England  it  is 
called  a  late  pea  and  the  vines  grow  only  1>^  foot.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  wonderfully  prolific,  sturdy  wrinkled 
pea  of  the  first  quality. 

H.  E.  Tweed,  Ripley,  O. — The  usual  lists  of  seeds. 
Field  corn  is  a  specialty.  The  Extra  Early  Huron 
dent  is  claimed  to  be  “  the  earliest  in  the  United 
States.” 

Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — This 
is  as  plain  in  appearance  as  a  catalogue  well  can  be. 
What  we  like  about  it  is  that  the  descriptions  tell  of 
the  failings  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  varieties 
offered.  For  example  :  American  Wonder  pea — “It 
is  not  good  for  market,  because  it  does  not  bear 
heavily.”  Freeman  potato — “  If  the  soil  is  not  rich, 
there  will  likely  be  a  lot  of  small 
ones.”  The  catalogue  opens  with  “Hints 
on  Home,  Farm  and  Market  Garden¬ 
ing.”  Then  follows  “  Gardening  under 
Glass”  and  next  the  list  of  seeds. 


G  B.  Pickering  &  Co.,  Fishers,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y. — Price  list  of  seed 
potatoes.  Prices  from  $2  to  $3.25  per 
barrel  and  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per 
peck. 

Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del  — A 
plain,  substantial  list  of  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits,  with  cultural 
details  for  berries,  which  are  a  specialty 
with  this  firm. 


has  given  nearly  his  whole  life  to  growing  and  selling 
seeds.  He  is  assisted  in  his  business  by  nearly  every 
member  of  his  family,  male  and  female.  The  portraits 
are  presented  in  colors. 

T.  J  Dwyer.  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — An 
excellent,  plain  catalogue  of  all  the  small  fruits,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  quinces  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees.  As  showing  how  far  stock  may  be 


The  William  H.  Moon  Company,  Mcr- 
risville.  Pa — A  planters’  guide  and  de¬ 
scriptive  illustrated  catalogue  of  small 
and  large  fruits,  nuts,  ornamental,  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
bedding  and  herbaceous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  printed  on  heavy,  super- 
calendered  paper,  the  type  is  clear  and 
bright,  the  illustrations  true  to  life. 
Again  alluding  to  a  subject  which  we 
would  like  to  make  plain  to  our  readers 
that  they  may  not  order  seedling  chest¬ 
nuts,  this  company  offers  seedlings  (not 
grafted)  of  the  so-called  Japan  Giant 
for  25  cents  each,  or  $2.50  per  dozen, 
while  for  one-year  grafts  of  the  true 
variety  75  cents  each  is  charged,  or  $8 
per  dozen.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Numbo.  The  company  aims  to  give  a 
list  of  the  most  popular  older  varieties  which  have 
proved  themselves  adapted  to  this  climate  together 
with  such  new  fruits  or  plants  as  give  promise  of  real 
excellence. 


Iowa  Seed  Company,  Des  Moines,  la. — The  special¬ 
ties  of  this  catalogue  are  choice  seed  wheat  and  poul¬ 
try  supplies  of  every  description — crushed  oyster- 
shells,  crushed  raw  bones,  sunflower  seed,  cracker 
crumbs,  excelsior  for  packing  eggs  ;  clover  cutters, 
poultry  fountains,  caponizing  sets,  killiog  knives,  bone 
mills,  wire  netting,  egg  baskets,  incubators,  improved 
brooders,  leg  bands,  thermometers,  etc.,  etc. 


Queen  Charlotte  Canna.  Fig.  46.  (See  page  135  ) 


with  perfect  safety  shipped,  if  properly  grown  and 
packed,  testimonials  are  given  from  various  distant 
places,  Bernuda,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  could  be  assured 
that  nroperly  treated  stock  were  packed  just  as  it 
ought  to  be,  we  would  order  from  California  or  from 
Europe  with  as  little  hesitation  as  from  nearby  nur¬ 
series.  Mr.  Dwyer  offers  the  new  Mary  strawberry 
which,  as  our  readers  have  been  informed,  originated 
with  H.  H.  Alley,  of  Hilton,  N.  J.  For  years  Mr.  Alley 
has  brought  baskets  of  this  remarkable  variety  to  the 
writer,  and  we  have  never  seen  larger  berries  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  so  uniformly  large.  The  variety  is  wonderfully 
productive  with  the  originator,  tliough,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  well.  Mr.  Dwyer 
sends  one  year-old  apple  trees  by  mail  for  15  cents 
each,  or  $1  50  per  dozen,  and  pears,  also  including 
postage,  for  25  cents  each,  or  $2  50 
per  dozen.  The  Lincoln  Coreless  pear 
receives  high  praise. 
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J,  T.  Lotett  Compact,  Little  SUver.  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. — Small  fruits,  lar^^e  fruits,  and  or¬ 
namental  shrubs  and  trees.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
other  firm  that  has  been  more  diligent  in  trying  and 
introducing  new  fruits  than  Mr.  Lovett  has  been.  Few 
other  nurserymen  have  sent  more  varieties  to  the 
Rural  grounds  for  trial  ani  report.  Files  of 
The  E,  N.-Y.  for  the  past  15  years  will  show 
this.  One  of  the  colored  plates  in  the  present 
catalogue  will  give  a  good  idea  o?  four  new¬ 
comers,  viz.,  Dayton,  Mary,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Iowa  Beauty  strawberries.  The 
last  (Iowa  Beauty)  is  indeed  a  beauty.  The 
form  is  perfect  An  ill-shapen  berry  is  never 
found  on  the  vines.  Its  size  averages  large. 

It  is  firm  enough  for  market  and  the  quality 
is  superb.  1 1  is  a  variety  that  we  may  all  grow 
for  home  use.  It  may  not  be  suftijiently 
productive  for  market.  Mary  has  been  ce- 
Bcribed  in  past  seasons,  and  is  also  elsewhere 
alluded  to  in  this  issue.  Henry  Ward  Bjecher 
and  Dayton  were  planted  not  until  August  of 
last  year,  so  that  we  can  not  make  any  report 
as  to  their  behavior  that  would  wisely  guide 
our  friends.  Among  orchard  fruits,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  Seneca,  Lincoln  Coreless 
and  Vermont  Beauty  pears.  Among  plums,  to 
the  Lincoln,  Brunswick,  Saratoga,  Grand 
Duke,  Abundance  and  Spaulding.  Among 
quinces,  to  the  Fuller.  Mr.  Lovett  also  makes 
a  specialty  of  nut  trees  of  various  kinds.  An 
interesting  write-up  of  the  old  Rumson  nurs¬ 
eries,  with  excellent  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lovett,  is  a  pleasing  supplement  to  the  cat¬ 
alogue.  Also  a  manual  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants.  This  is  really  an  instruc¬ 
tive  manual  as  well  as  a  catalogue.  The 
best  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are 
described  in  large  print  at  considerable 
length,  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  it  is 
what  any  one  needs  as  a  guide  to  what  he 
may  best  select  when  planting  his  grounds. 

There  are  sever  a1  double  page  colored  pictures 
of  such  trees,  as  the  White  and  Red  Flower¬ 
ing  Cornell;  Weeping  dogwood.  Golden-leaved 
Syringa,  Purple-leaved  Berberry,  Variegated 
Euonymus,  Sanguinea  rose,  Spirmi  Bumalda, 
several  Weigelas,  etc.  We  commend  this 
manual  to  our  readers  as  one  of  real  and 
permanent  value,  and  well  worthy  of  carefu.  perusal. 

Chas.  E.  Pennock,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. — A  price  list 
of  nursery  stock.  Mr.  Pennock  makes  a  specialty  just 
at  present  of  “the  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain 
cherry’’  which  has  been  pretty  well  discussed  in  these 
columns.  Several  bushes  received  from  him  will,  no 
doubt,  fruit  at  the  Rural  Grounds  next  summer,  when 
we  may  speak  of  its  value  from  experience.  It  has 
withstood  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  below  zero,  and 
is  the  most  productive  fruit  of  which  Mr.  Pennock  has 
any  knowledge.  “T  have,”  he  says,  “picked  15  quarts 
from  a  bush  but  three  years  old.”  Giber  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  fruits  and  shrubs  are  described. 

R.  Douoi.AS  &  Sons,  Waukegan  Nurseries.  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill — This  splendid  old  firm  makes  a  specialty  of 
hardy  evergreens  for  home  grounds,  parks,  etc.  The 
list  is,  by  choice,  not  a  long  one,  as  the  fi'm  propa¬ 
gates  only  the  kinds  that  years  of  experience  have 
taught  it  are  the  most  hardy  and  valuable.  Among 
those  most  prized  the  Blue  spruce  of  Colorado,  the 
Douglas  spruce  and  the  White  spruce  are  deemed  the 
most  ornamental  and  most  hardy  of  all  the  spruces. 
These  are  shipped  with  perfect  safety  all  over  the 
world,  either  in  boxes  or  by  mail.  Little  seedlings  of 
the  Blue  and  Douglas  spruces  and  Abies  concolor — a 
tree  we  greatly  prize  for  its  color  and  hardiness — will 
be  forwarded  for  from  $1  to  $4  per  100,  and  these  little 
things,  as  we  know  from  our  own  experience,  will 
grow. just  as  surely  and  as  rapidly  as  larger  plants  for 
10  times  the  price. 

Green's  Nursery  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — This 
nursery  catalogue  favors  us  with  colored  pictures  o  f 
the  North  Star  currant,  the  Lancashire  Lid  goose¬ 
berry,  American  Blush  apple.  Royal  Church  raspberry 
and  Wilder  Early  pear.  Mr.  Green  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  Blush  because  he  thinks  there  is  no  other  variety 
that  will  make  his  patrons  better  returns  as  a  winter 
fruit.  It  is  described  as  of  medium  size,  beautiful 
crimson  on  yellow  ground,  of  superlative  quality, 
hardy  and  productive.  The  North  Star  currant,  it  is 
claimed,  is  the  “hardiest,  the  best  grower,  the  most 
prolific  bearer,  the  sweetest  and  best  currant  grown.” 
The  Alaska  quince  and  Royal  Church  raspberry,  other 
introductions  of  Mr.  Green,  are  excellent  in  many 
ways.  Both  are  under  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co  ,  804  Massachusetts  Street,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan. — A  descriptive  catalogue  (96  pages)  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  Colored  covers  and  a  colored  page 
of  vegetables.  In  this  catalogue  as  in  others  may  be 
found  Wild  rice— Zizania  aquatica — a  relative  of  the 


common  commercial  rice.  The  value  of  this  rice  for 
certain  purposes  is  not  appreciated.  The  plant 
abounds  in  the  small  lakes  of  the  Northwest,  and  is 
often  gathered  by  the  Indians  for  food.  It  is  a  favorite 
food,  also,  for  wild  birds.  In  artificial  lakes  and  the 
little  ponds  of  farms  and  parks,  it  would  no  doubt  have 


New  Hardy  Variegated  Rose,  Roger  Lambelin.  Fig  50.  (Page  135.) 


a  purifying  effect  upon  water  and  afford  some  protec¬ 
tion  to  fish.  But  the  seeds  will  not  grow  exeept  upon 
muddy  bottoms.  The  culms  grow  from  5  to  10  feet 
high.  Cattle  are  fond  of  the  grass,  and  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  itis  not  cultivated  is  the  readiness  of  the 


Ohmer  Blackberry.  Fig.  51.  (See  page  134.) 

seed,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  cylindrical 
and  slender,  to  fall  out. 

The  Jewell  Nursery  Company,  Lake  City,  Wabasha 
County,  Minn. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits,  etc. 
Those  who  desire  the  hardiest  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  should  study 
this  catalogue.  It  is  probably  the  furthest  north  of 


any  nursery  in  America  or  Canada.  A  collection  of 
seedling  apples — supposed  to  be  hybrids  between 
Siberian  crab  and  standard  sorts — is  characterized  by 
Prof.  J.  L  Budd  as  “the  most  remarkable  lot  of  seed¬ 
ling  apples  e'^er  grown  in  one  orchard  ”  The  company 
also  deals  in  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  A 
chapter  of  “  Suggestions  as  to  the  Location, 
Planting  and  Care  of  Fruit  Trees”  and  the 
composition  and  application  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  is  instructive. 

.John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Company,  La  Crosse, 
Wis — A  catalogue  of  the  largest  size  (130 
pages)  of  seeds  and  plants — fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental — with  numerous  colored  pictures  and 
innumerable  engravings. 

Cleveland  Nursery  Company,  Rio  Vista, 

Va. — A  very  long  list  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  The  new  strawberry  Rio 
has  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
found  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  first 
early  varieties — large,  good  quality,  produc¬ 
tive  and  firm  enough  for  market. 

F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue 
of  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds.  A  large 
amount  of  cash  is  offered  to  customers  who 
may  choose  to  assist  in  introducing  Mr. 
Mills’s  seed  The  “  Earliest  Tomato  in  the 
World”  has  produced  perfectly  ripe  tomatoes 
in  26  days  according  to  the  evidence  of  four 
persons  and  the  evidence  is  sworn  to  before  a 
notary.  The  seed  was  sown  in  fi  ^e  different 
hills  in  a  garden  in  Massac  County,  Ill  ,  the 
2l5t  day  of  last  June  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses.  On  the  17th  day  of  July  there 
were  four  thoroughly  ripe  tomatoes. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Skhd  and  Implement 
Company. — A  catalogue  (80  pages)  of  garden, 
field  and  flower  seeds.  We  would  call  special 
attention  to  page  57,  which  illustrates  and 
describes  a  new  hand  broadcast  seed  sower 
called  “the  Little  Giant.”  It  is  claimed  to  be 
the  “greatest  labor-saving  invention  of  the 
age.”  “It  saves  one-fourth  of  the  seed  and 
two  thirds  of  the  labor.  It  weighs  but  three 
pounds,  and  a  man  or  boy  can  sow  on  hilly, 
stumpy,  stony  or  rough  land  as  well  as  on 
clean  land.”  The  device  will  sow  any  quantity 
of  seed  of  clover,  millet,  wheat,  oats,  peas, 
corn,  grass,  and  even  ashes  or  fertilizers. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  K^ne  County,  Ill. — A  catalogue  of 
evergreens,  European  larch,  etc.  Mr.  Hill  does  not 
sell  wild  or  imported  evergreens.  His  trees  are  all 
nursery  grown.  Though  evergreens  are  his  specialty 
he  sells  forest  trees  and  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  as  well.  Two  photo-illustrations  show  forcibly 
i he  difference  in  the  roots  of  an  evergreen  tree  that 
has  been  properly  treated  (not  cultivated)  and  one 
that  has  not.  The  prices  quoted  are  very  low — is  low, 
we  fancy,  as  good  stock  can  be  profitably  sold  for. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of 
grape  vines  and  general  nursery  stock  Mr.  Roesch, 
after  fruiting  the  E  irly  Oiio  grape  for  five  years,  is 
convinced  that  it  possesses  several  points  of  decided 
merit  not  possessed  by  any  other  variety.  Tuese  are 
“extreme  earliness,  hardiness,  and  productiveness, 
and  a  better  quality  than  most  early  grapes.”  It  is 
the  best  early  grape  he  had  yet  seen  or  tasted.  It  is  of 
better  quality  than  Moore’s  Early,  and  at  least  one 
week  earlier.  A  colored  picture  of  the  Early  Ohio  is 
presented. 

Eugene  Willett,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. — This  is  a 
first-rate  list  of  small  fruits,  and  those  only.  Grapes, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberrieu,  gooseberries 
and  currants,  and  there  is  no  important  omission  in 
the  lists  among  novelties  or  standard  sorts.  Taking 
the  new  grapes  for  example,  we  have  Green  Mountain, 
Early  O'lio,  Colerain,  Rockwood,  Esther,  Geneva, 
Moore’s  Diamond,  Nectar  and  Eaton.  Among  goose¬ 
berries  we  find  the  Red  Jacket  and  Columbus;  among 
strawberries  the  Van  Dcman,  Shuckless,  Timbrell, 
Leviathan  and  Parker  Earle. 

A.  R  Ames,  16  East  Mifflin  Street,  Madison,  Wis. — 
A  catalogue  of  seeds  for  the  “garden,  farm  and  fifid.” 
In  this  we  find  the  old  White  Suhoenen  oats  which  in 
spite  of  the  claims  made  for  later  introductions,  we 
believe,  all  things  considered,  to  be  as  reliable  and  as 
desirable  as  any  oats  in  cultivation.  Price  60  cents 
per  bushel. 

I.  &  J.  L.  Leonard,  Iona,  N.  J. — A  circular  of 
asparagus  roots,  of  sweet  potato  plants,  40  cents  per 
100  ;  tomato  plants,  40  cents  per  100 ;  cabbage  plants 
$1.25  per  1,000 ;  celery,  rhubarb,  strawberry,  etc. 
They  also  make  specialties  of  'the  Lincoln,  Abundance 
and  Spaulding  plums  worked  on  Marianna  stock. 

D.  B.  Garvin  &  Son,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Catalogue 
and  price  list  of  small  fruits,  trees,  plants  and  vines.  On 
the  last  cover  page  of  this  list,  collections  of  small 
fruits  (grape  vines  included)  are  offered  at  $l  each. 
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and  the  collections  are  well  selected,  and  the  price  for 
such  collections  <  x’remely  low. 

S  SwEKT  &  Sox,  89  Canal  Street,  Provid<^nce, 
R  I  — A  circular  of  choice  standard  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  grown  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  and  selected 
with  great  care.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  very  best  seed  potafoes  are  grown  in  Aroos- 
tock  The  above  firm  do  not  offer  any  of  the  “fancy'’ 
sorts  “of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  they  have  no 
valuable  characteristics  except  price.”  The  circular 
explains  in  a  satisfactory  way  why  it  is  that  Aroostook 
seed  potatoes  are  the  best.  The  prices  range  from  $3 
to  ®4  per  barrel. 

J.  J.  Bkix,  Flowers.  Broome  Counly,  N.  Y — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  nea-ly  double  the  usual  size  48  pages,  en¬ 
titled.  “About  Summer  Gardening— Wbat  to  pWnt  and 
Where  to  Gtt  It.”  Ten  pages  of  specialties  are  printed 
on  pink  paper  ;  the  rest  with  blue  ink  on  white  paper. 
“  Flowers”  is  the  post  cffiee  Many  orders  are  sent  to 
Mr  Be  1  addressed  me  rely  to  Brocme  County,  omitting 
the  post  cfiiie,  which  is  mistaken  as  a  part  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  announcement. 

L  L  May  &  Co  ,  St.  Paul,  Minn  — A  large-sized  cata¬ 
logue  excessively  illustrated  (75  pages)  of  “  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs  and  fruits.”  The  firm  offers  May’s  Early 
Wonder  as  the  “  greatest  spring  wheat  ever  offered — 
the  most  prolific,  heaviest  stooling  and  the  best  for 
milling.”  The  entire  stock ’’s  controlled  by  this  firm, 
and  the  price  is  S3  per  bushel,  or  $20  for  10  bushels. 
The  white  oats.  Bonanza  King,  are  said  to  have  yielded 
143  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  farm  of  H.  W.  Boiz, 
Sauk  Cc-nter,  Minn.  The  list  of  new  potatoes  includes 
several  kinds  quite  new  to  us. 

T  C  Khvitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. — Small  fruits,  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  ornamentals.  K^vitt’s  Abundance 
is  a  new  strawberry  that,  like  the  Sauckless,  parts 
readily  from  the  calyx  and  stem.  It 's  said  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  berries  are  shapely,  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  neck,  firm,  bright  scarlet  in  color.  This  firm 
offers  36-quait  crates  complete  with  36  baskets  for  75 
cents. 

Thr  WniTXFY  Koyes  Sffd  Company,  B’nghamton, 
N.  Y  — Circular  of  clover  and  Timothy.  These  are  the 
specialt  es  of  this  firm.  They  remove  all  waste  and 
weed  seeds  Vy  new  and  thoroughly  effective  processes 
and  machinery. 

E.  M.  Bpeciily.  Greenville,  Ohio.— Price  list  and 
catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  vines,  plants, 
etc.  Mr  Buechly  is  the  introducer  of  the  new  Green¬ 
ville  strawberry,  and  the  E.dcrado  blackberry.  It 
appears  i^rom  trustworthy  testimony  that  the  Green¬ 
ville,  while  resembliug  the  Bubaih,  is  a  better  shipper, 
more  regular  in  size,  and  of  better  quali  y.  It  does 
not  average  quite  so  large.  Of  the  E.dorado  we  have 
spoken  elsewnere. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Company,  Flushing,  N.  Y.— De¬ 
scriptive  catal  gue  of  the  Kissena  Nurseries.  Though 
this  old  firm  deals  m  all  sorts  of  evergreen  and  decidu¬ 
ous  trees,  it  has  been  very  fortunate  in  introducing 
rarer,  choicer  varieties,  and  the  finest  specimens  of 
which  all  over  the  country  have  made  the  K  ssena 
Nurseries  famous,  Rhc  dorencrons,  the  hardiest  varie¬ 
ties  of  these  grand  plants,  and  Azaleas  (Ghent  and  In¬ 
dies)  are  among  the  stock  to  which  especial  attention 
is  given.  This  company  were  the  introducers  of  the 
Japan  variegated  maples,  which  for  brilliancy  of  color¬ 
ing  are  unequaled.  They  are^  not,  however,  hardy  in 
a  severer  climate  than  that  of  Long  Island, 

IIaulan  P  Kelsey,  Linville,  North  Caro’ina.— A 
catalogue  of  native  N  jrth  American  ornamental  plants, 
especial  y  of  the  Cirolina  Mountains.  Mr  Kilsey 
sells  Gilax  leaves  at  $2  per  thousand — samples  free. 
For  all  decorative  purposes,  those  leaves  are  high- 
colored  and  imp'  r  shable. 

Henry  E  Burr,  South  Orange,  N.  J.— Descriptive 
catalogue  of  haroy  ornamental  trees,  rare  evergreens 
and  flowering  shrubs.  A  valuable  feature  is  a  list  of 
trees  anl  shrubs  that  bloom  in  succession  from  April 
until  September.  It  is  quite  true  as  Mr.  Burr  says: 
“One  fioe,  spreading  native  tree  of  almost  any  variety 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  home  decoration.” 

J.  H,  Tryon  Willoughby,  0.— A  valuable,  practical 
treatise  on  grape  culture,  with  instructions  how  to 
prune  and  lr  vin  the  vine  on  the  horizontal  arm  sys¬ 
tem,  plainly  illustrated— harvesting  and  packing  for 
market;  cost  of  an  acre  of  vineyard;  comparative  merits 
of  leading  varieties. 

James  Vick  s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue 
of  the  largest  s  z  5  with  many  first-rate  illustrations 
and  colored  pages.  Tnree  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
are  offered  in  amounts  from  $60  to  $5  for  the  five 
bestdezmsof  Maggie  Murphy  potato,  and  the  same 
amounts  for  the  American  Wonder.  F  ower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  are  offered  in  put-up  collections  from  $l  to 
$5.  Ms  ny  pages  are  given  to  novelties  and  specialties. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  catalogue.  Among  the 
most  striking  novelties  are  the  New  White  Branching 


aster,  Geo.  S  Conover  and  Alice  C.  Brewster  chrysan- 
th(  mums,  the  new  Double  White  anemone,  “  Whirl¬ 
wind,”  Clematis  paniculata.  Trailing  fuchsia,  Vick’s 
Mammoth  asparagus.  Charmer  pea,  the  Improved 
American  Banner  oat.  Golden  Giant  mangel.  James 
Vjck  well  earned — and  his  sons  have  well  maintained 
— the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  firms  in  this 
country. 

A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kan. — Wholesale  list  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  In  small  fruits,  M”.  Griesa 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  promising  Kansas  blackcap 
raspberry. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill. — A  beautiful  catalogue 
of  100  large  pages  with  colored  covers  and  a  striking  col¬ 
ored  picture  of  some  of  the  latest  and  best  cannas.  While 
this  is  a  catalogue  of  the  usual  fisld,  garden  and  flower 
seeds  ( with  many  pages  of  specialties) ,  it  is  also  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants,  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.  Mr.  Vaughan  exhibited  80  varieties  of 
cannas  at  the  World’s  Fair,  many  more  than  any  ex¬ 
hibit  of  any  other  firm. 

Ellwangkr  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y  —We  do  not 
see  any  notable  changes  in  the  general  catalogue  (150 
pjget)  of  this  firm  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year. 
Concise  descriptions  fill  its  pages — descriptions  intend¬ 
ed  to  enlighten,  not  to  befog — and  herein  lies  the 
marked  superiori’y  of  this  catalogue  over  almost  any 
other  of  the  same  class  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  country  and  a  c peaking  exarrple 
for  younger  and  less  expirienced  nursery  firms  to  fol¬ 
low.  Toe  one  marked  departure  of  this  catalogue 
from  any  one  of  its  50  predecessors  is  the  addition  of 
15  pages  of  “  Meritorious  Novelties  and  Specialties,” 
which  the  firm  “strongly  recommends.”  Among  these 
there  are  eight  pears,  six  p'ums,  three  peaches,  four 
grapes,  four  gooseberries,  five  raspberries,  and  a  great 
number  of  ornamental  shrubs,  trees,  roses  and  herb¬ 
aceous  plants.  The  catalogue  reaches  us  too  late  for 
an  appreciative  notice  such  as  it  richly  deserves.  But 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity,  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  our  readers,  to  allude  to  it  again. 


GENERAL  MENTION. 

8.  F.  Leonard,  Chicago,  Ill.— A  large  catalcgue  (U'O)  pages  of  seeds 
of  all  blnos. 

F.  W.  Ritter  &  Co..  Dayton.  O.- Seed  and  plant  manual— fi5  pagts. 
A.  w  Livinoston  8  Sons.  Columbus.  O.— A  handsome  “Aenjal  of 

Tiu»  B  ue  Seeos.”  Among  the  specU.tits  ai  e  toe  pii  mising  Bucte}  e 
State  tomato  and  Llvingstcn's  Banter  potato,  for  which  ptizea  aie 
offered  for  largest  and  best  tubers. 

Stone  &  Wellington,  Toronto, rntarlo,  Canada.— a  line  catalogue 
of  100  pages  of  irultand  ornameui.  Is  Colored  tlaif  s  of  ibe  Sautders 
and  Flizgerald  pium.  List*  oi  Russian  ana  iron-c  aa  apples  etc. 

T.  VV.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.-A  descrlptlye  caiaUgue  of 
hlgb  grade  seeds  for  the  farm  and  garden. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich. — Descriptive  catalcgue  of 
chrysauibemums  atd  oaitaiions. 

Stepben  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.- Fruits  and  ornament¬ 
als.  In.rojaoers  of  me  early,  popular  white  grape  Green  Mouttam. 

E  E  BruuELL,  New  Uaven,  Conn.— Market  garaeners  price  list  of 
choice  vegetables. 

O  A  B  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Berrien  County,  Mich.— Price  list  of 
small  fruits,  strawoerries  a  specialty. 

11.  N.  Smitu,  South  Sudbury  Mass.- Woodslde  Garden  Manual. 
Cosm.s.  Klag  Horticultural  bean.  Horticultural  Lima.  Nlcuolscn 
tomato.  Wooabury’s  New  Of ceoia  tomato,  Early  Wocdsloe pea,  hybrid 
Ized  potato  seeds,  are  specialties. 

JOSEPH  Bkeck  &  Sons.  Boston,  Mass.- A  beautiful  catalogue  (112 
pages)  ot  seeds  of  all  kinds,  bnljs  and  plants.  Many  pages  of  spec¬ 
ialties. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. — a  trustworthy  cata¬ 
logue  of  ornamental  surabs  aod  trees.  Twenty-mth  ealtlon.  Coloied 
page  of  the  Ued-tlowering  Dogwood. 

Samuel  C.  Moon,  Morrisvllle,  Pa.— Descriptive  ca.alcgue  of  trees, 
vines,  liutts,  etc. 

Thomas  Grifein.  Westbnry  Station,  Lorg  Island.  N.  Y.— A  most 
Interesting  catalogue  oi  tuberous  begonias,  cannas,  Irises,  hardy  per¬ 
ennials,  eic  All  Interested  In  the  large-Uoweii  g  new  strains  of 
tuberous  begonias  should  send  for  this.  Mr.  Griffln  is  the  leader  in 
these  oeautllul  productions. 

W.  E.  Jones  &  Sons,  Lincoln,  111.— An  interesting  pamphlet  (ZO 
pages)  of  tne  Lincoln  pear  with  colored  portrait. 

U.  D.  Hoyt,  Seven  Oaks,  Florida.- A  catalogue  (80  pages)  of  the 
American  Exotic  Nurseries.  Tropical  plants,  fruits  and  flowers. 

C.  E.  Whitt  AN,  Bridgman.  Mich.— Catalogue  of  small  fruits. 

Robert  Scott  &  Son, 'Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  pleasing  catalogue  (P6 
pages)  of  roses- a  leading  speclaliy-canuas.  carnations,  cacti, 
begonias,  etc.  Also  seed  collections.  ’ 

CCRHIE  brothers  Milwaukee.  Wls.-A  large-sized  catalogue  (81 
pages)  and  *  Hortlcu.tuial  Guide.” 

Frank  S.  Platt,  New  Haven,  Conn.— A  handsome  catalogue  (114 
pages)  ot  seeds  of  a.l  kinds 

JOHN  Gardiner*  Co  .21  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.-A 
neat,  well  arranged  catalogue  (80  pages)  of  seeos. 

Cox  Seed  and  *lant  Compa.vt.  San  Francisco,  Cal  —A  large-sized 
catal  gue  (100  pages)  of  aeeus,  icclnding  t-ee  and  shrub  seeds  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Australia,  and  miscellaneous,  bedding  ana  greenhouse  plants, 
roses,  etc. 

K.  &  J.  Farquhar,  Boston,  Mass  —A  conservative  catalogue  (95 
pages)  of  seeds,  plants,  bulus,  fertilizers,  tools,  etc.  Thirty  two  pages 
of  specialties.  * 

H.  W.  Buckbee.  Rockford,  111.— A  seed  and  plant  guide  (80  large 
pages),  profusely  Illustrated. 

Fred  k  W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway.  New  York.-A  handsome  cata¬ 
logue  of  choice  hardy  trees  and  plants. 

O.  R.  Gauhe  &  f'o..  Rlebmond.  Ind.— “  Floral  Treasures  ”  A  large- 
s'zed  catalcgue  of  roses  (a  suecialtv),  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
geraniums,  begonias,  and  oeddlng  plants  In  general. 

Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.-Garden  guide  and  almanac 
Seeds  of  all  kinds- 162.page8. 


MrsB  C.  H.  Lippincott.  Minneapolis.  Minn.-  A  neat  catalogue  of  50 
pages  devoted  excloslvelv  to  flower  seeds. 

U  P.  Freeman  *  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.— A  cstalogne  (*0  pages)  of 
fruits,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  grape  vines,  small  fruits. 

Alneeb  Brothers,  Rockford.  Ill — An  illustrated  catalcgue  (60 
pages)  of  ”  everything  for  the  flower  acd  vegetable  garden  ” 

W  F.  Allen.  jR..  Sallsbn’’y  Md  — Thirty  pages  of  strawberry  mat¬ 
ter.  All  tne  D'ants  Mr  A'len  offers  are  now  growing  on  his  grounds 
and  will  be  dug  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Vilmorin- ANDRTErx  &  Co..  4  Qnal  de  la  M6gisser|e.  Paris.  France. 
— A  ge-eral  cataPgae  of  all  s'rta  of  vegetables,  flowers,  roots  and 
g'alna— nearly  200  pages  One  of  the  most  Interesting  a-'d  trustworthy 
catalogues,  one  cf  the  most  pro.’resslve,  liberal  firms  In  the  world. 

H.  Cannel  &  Sons.  Swarle^,  Kent,  England. — A  large,  complete 
catalogue  of  English  grown  seeds  of  every  kind. 


NOTES  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Sweet  Peas. — The  colored  pagre  of  sweet  peas  in 
Burpee’s  catalogue  is  really  a  work  oif  art — as  true  to 
nature  as  tlie  ebarmingr  flowers  tbemselves.  Etrery 
grarden  oug'ht  to  have  its  little  border  of  sweet  peas. 
Remember  this  :  Plant  early. 

The  Japan  Variegated  Hop  Vine. — This  was  tried 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  season  as  our  readers  are 
aware.  It  is  a  rank  jrrower  and  will  cover  a  hundred 
sq’tare  feet  of  space  duringr  the  season,  either  trailiuff 
over  the  grround  or  upon  a  trellis.  The  variegration  is 
g’reen  and  yellowish  white  and  comes  fairly  true  fi  om 
seed  which  grerminate  readily.  It  is  a  real  valuable 
acquisition.  Fig.  49.  (Barpee). 

Defiance  Petunias  —Ten  years  aeo,  The  R.  N  -Y. 
made  a  specialtv  of  petunias.  The  finest  strains  were 
brought  from  Germanv  and  England  and  the  largest 
flowers  were  crossed  for  three  years.  The  singular 
rc  suit  was  that  the  flowers  finally  changed  to  rosettes 
of  green  leaves.  The  R  N  -Y  has  told  this  odd  re¬ 
sult  many  times  as  well  before  florist  soeietios  as  in 
its  own  columns.  The  heft  strains  of  single  petunias — 
and  we  care  not  for  the  doubles— are  now  offered  in 
this  country.  There  are  ro  other  summer  bedding 
plants  that  will  thrive  with  less  care,  less  artificial 
watering,  or  that  will  remain  fresh  and  wholesome 
during  the  severest  droughts.  The  iliustratirn  is  that 
of  Burpee’s  Defiance,  and  we  know  of  no  other  strain 
that  bears  larger  flowers.  Fig.  48. 

Jules  Cretien  Dahlia  (Thorhurn)  — This  is  a 
novelty  of  merit  that  blooms  quite  early  the  first 
season  from  seeds,  growing  only  about  a  foot  high.  It 
IS  valuable  for  out-dcor  beds;  valuable  as  a  pet  plant. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  variety  of  color, 
are  single  and  borne  in  great  numbers.  Fig.  42. 

Ohmer  Blackberry  (Storrs  &  Harrison  Company). 
-This  originated  with  Mr.  N  Obmer,  widely  known 
as  the  introducer  of  the  Gregg  raspberry.  Hardy, 
healthy,  very  large;  ripening  after  raspberries  are 
gone,  and  lasting  till  late  in  August  when  prices  are 
up.  Excellent  quality,  firm,  no  core;  sweet  before 
soft  or  ^ully  ripe.  Five  points  which  recommend  this 
berry:  Hardy,  late,  large,  productive  and  of  the  finest 
flavor.  As  large  as  the  largest,  as  hardy  as  any  good 
berry;  very  productive,  strong  grower,  finest  quality. 
Fig.  51. 

Eldorado  Blackberry. — This  is  another  new  black¬ 
berry  not  as  yet  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Preble  County,  O  ,  about 
13  years  ago.  Its  merits  are  good  size,  extra  fine 
quality,  extreme  hardiness,  great  productiveness;  a 
rare  combination  of  first-class  qualities  rot  often  met 
in  one  fruit.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that 
it  is  the  “most  premising  of  the  newer  hardy  black¬ 
berries.  It  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  Snyder,  and  is 
larger  and  of  better  quality.”  (Reid). 

The  Queen  is  a  new  English  variety  of  rhubarb.  It 
is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  producing  extra  large 
stalks  of  finest  quality  of  a  decided  pink  co  or.  For 
canning  or  cooking  in  any  we y  its  qualify  is  said  to 
be  unsurpassed.  Its  large  s'ze  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  will  make  it  the  favorite  market  sort. 

Rosa  Wichubaiana  (Storrs  &  Harrison  Company). 
— It  is  a  low  trai  ing  species,  its  stems  creeping  on  the 
earth  as  closely  as  ivy  and  forming  a  dense  mat  of 
very  dark  green  lustrous  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  greatest  profusion,  in  clusters,  after  the 
June  roses  are  past,  and  continue  during  the  season. 
They  are  pure  white,  from  one  and  one  half  to  two 
inches  across  and  very  fragrant.  It  is  valuable  for 
covering  banks,  rockeries,  slopes  and  beds  among 
shrubs.  Fig.  41. 

The  Kumfrle  Strain  of  the  Dwarf  Lima.— Our 
several  reports  of  this  excellent  Bush  Lima  have  been 
made  from  season  to  season  since  its  iotroiuction  by 
Thorhurn  &  Ca,  of  New  York.  We  have  now  the 
Henderson,  Burpee,  Dreer  and  Thorhurn  Bush  L'mas. 
Dreer’s  and  Thorburn’s  (Kumerle  strain)  are  much 
alike.  Thorhurn  &  Co.  have  this  season  for  the  first 
a  large  supp’y  which  enables  them  to  offer  it  at  a  low 
price,  viz.,  75  cents  a  quart.  They  regard  it  as  “un¬ 
questionably  the  finest  of  the  dwarf  Limas.” 

Mammoth  Carmine  Podded  Horticultural  Pole 
Bean.  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son).- E/ery  markitman 
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wants  the  largest  podded,  .the  most  productive  and 
the  richest  carmine  CDlored  Horticultural  pole  bean. 
In  this  he  will  find  the  best  and  most  attractive  that 
has  ever  been  offered,  according  to  Mr.  Gregory.  One 
of  his  men  visited  a  large  plantation  of  this  new  bean 
in  1893,  and  repo'ted  that  it  was  the  handsomest  sigat 
in  beans  he  ever  saw.  The  thousands  of  poles  were 
literally  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  its  large 
extra  carmine  colored  pods  ;  “  painting  the  landscape 
red”  with  their  mass  of  mist  brilliant  coloring.  Not 
only  are  the  pods  so  much  richer  in  color,  but  both 
pods  and  beans  are  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
kind.  Market  gardeners,  it  is  predicted,  will  grow  no 
other  variety  of  the  Horticultural  after  having  once 
made  a  trial  of  this.  Fig.  47. 

New  Hardy  Variegated  Rose,  Roger  Lambelix, 
(Pjrter  Henderson  &  Cj.)  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  roses  yei  offered.  The  petals  are  irreg¬ 
ular  on  the  edges  like  a  doable  petunia  ;  the  color  is 
glowing  crimson  throughout,  except  the  edges  of  the 
petals,  which  are  all  distinctly  marked  with  a  white 
band,  forming  a  sharp  contrast  and  the  most  un  que 
combination  of  colors  known  in  roses.  The  foliage  is 
large  and  handsome.  The  growth  is  free  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  the  fragrance  is  delightful,  equal  to  the  ffuest 
of  the  hardy  roses.  It  is  a  hybrid  perpetual.  Pig.  50. 

Emily  Uendersox  Sweet  Pea. — This  beautiful 
white  variety  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  about 
three  years  ago  and  found  to  be  all  that  is  now 
claimed  for  it.  It  was  introduced  by  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.  last  year.  It  seems  ti  at  it  was  developed  from 
a  sport  found  in  a  field  of  Miss  Blanche  Ferry.  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co  indorse  everything  that  has  been  said  in 
its  favor.  It  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth.  It  is 
the  earliest  white  and  the  flowers  are  large,  of  great 
substance,  perfect  in  form  and  a  clear,  satiny  white. 
The  stems  are  long,  strong  and  erect,  each  bearing 
three  or  more  blossoms.  In  abundance  of  bloom,  form 
and  fragrance  it  is  the  best  white  sweet  pea. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Muskmelon  (D.  M.  Perry  &  Co.) 
is  described  as  a  new  melon  whose  marvelous  sym¬ 
metry  of  form  and  superbquality  have  been  developed 
by  years  cf  careful  selection  and  bre«*ding.  The  vine 
is  very  hardy  and  productive;  the  fruits  medium  sized, 
uniformly  spherical  with  no  ribbing  and  densely  cov¬ 
ered  with  gray  netting.  The  fiesh  is  green,  very  thick. 


firm,  very  sweet,  melting  and  highly  fiavored,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  outside  with  almost  no  rind. 

The  Penn  Manor  Potato  (Johnson  &  Stokes). — This 
variety,  now  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time,  was 
originated  from  a  seed  ball  of  the  E  trlv  Rose.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  doubles  the  yield  of  its  parent.  The 
photograph  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  shape  and  general 
appearance.  It  is  fuller  at  the  ends,  and  has  a  skin  in 
color  a  lighter  pink  than  Early  Rise,  ripening  a  few 
days  earlier  and  with  heavier  foliage — Fig.  43. 

Early  Norther  Potato  (G  W.  P.  Jerrard). — The 
above  potato  was  introduced  by  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard  two 
years  ago.  In  shape,  color  and  season  of  ripening,  it 
closely  resembles  its  parent  Early  Rose,  though,  out- 
yielding  it,  as  claimed,  two  to  one.  According  to  re¬ 
ports  published  it  seems  to  prosper  “in  every  condition 
of  soil  and  climate.”  Fig.  45. 

Queen  Charlotte  Canna  (Henry  A.  Dreer). — It  is 
claimed  that  this  is  the  finest  introduction  up  to  date 
of  the  improved  cannas,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
improved  almost  beyond  recognition  in  so  far  as  the 
fiowers  are  concerned.  It  is  of  German  origin.  The 
plant  grows  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  foliage 
is  of  a  banana-like,  bluish-green  tii  t.  The  German 
description  reads:  “The  enormous  flower  spikes 
towering  grandly  above  the  foliage  bear  beautiful 
bouquets  of  large  flowers  of  perfect  ferm,  with  petals 
of  a  velvety  grenade  blood-red,  broadly  banded  with 
the  brightest  canary  yellow.”  It  has  taken  the  fi'*st 
prize  wherever  offered  in  Europe  last  year.  Fig.  46, 

The  Blue  Solanum  (Henry  A.  Dreer).— Solanum 
azureum  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  late 
introduction.  Erery  one  is  well  acquainted  with 
Solanum  Jasminoides.  In  the  Blue  Solanum  we  have, 
it  is  said,  a  far  superior  plant  in  every  respect.  It  is 
of  robust  growth,  soon  making  fine  specimens  that 
will  climb  over  and  cover  a  porch  with  the  most  hand¬ 
somely  cut  foliage.  In  mild  localities  it  is  covered 
during  the  late  summer  months  with  hundreds  of 
clusters  of  large,  lavender-blue,  Wistaria-like  flowers, 
brightly  set  off  with  golden  stamens,  each  cluster 
measuring  15  inches  in  circumference,  and  often  at¬ 
taining  a  length  of  13  inches.  The  flowers  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  bright  scarlet  berries,  remaining  perfect  for 
a  long  time.  Fig.  40. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

A  New  Corn. 

E.  S.  M.,  Marble,  Ind. — Would  you  advise  planting 
largely  of  the  new  Wuitecap  dent  corn  j  ist  brought 
out  by  W.  A.  Burpee? 

Ans  — From  reading  an  account  of  it  (pape  35,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  catalogue),  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  introducer  not  to  ovtrp'-aise  inferior 
novelties,  we  regard  the  Whitecap  dent  as  worthy  of 
trial.  We  fanjy  that  it  is  close  y  related  to  Queen  of 
the  Prairie  or  Pride  of  the  Ncrth.  If  the  ears  are 
larger  and  the  plants  yield  more  grain,  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition.  We  have  not  tried  it. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Watermelons. 

C.  C.,  Shenandoah,  lowi. — 1.  Will  manure  placed 
under  the  hill  f  jr  melons,  ii  jure  the  flavor  and  make 
them  less  able  to  withstand  drought?  2.  Since  nitro¬ 
gen  is  the  main  thing  needed,  would  not  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  use  nitrate  of  soda?  Hjw  much  should  be 
used  for  a  hill  if  it  be  an  ordinary  grade? 

Ans  — 1.  We  do  not  t  link  the  fl  ivor  would  be  ir  j  ired, 
but  they  would  not  stand  drougut  so  well  2.  Nitro¬ 
gen  is  not  the  main  food  required  unless  the  land  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  enough  of  potash  and  phosphate.  A 
small  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  evenly  scattered 
would  suffice. 

Homemade  Garden  Hose. 

D.  B.  A.,  Council  Orove,  Kan, — I  have  read  some¬ 
where  directions  for  making  a  garden  hose  stout  enough 
to  last  through  one  season  from  denim,  giving  it  wnen 
finished,  a  coating  of  some  kind  of  paint  to  make  it 
waterproof. 

Ans  — We  doubt  if  you  can  make  a  satisfactory  hose 
as  you  suggest.  We  have  given  one  or  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  hose  used  by  irrigators  at  the  West  and  in 
Florida.  Heavy  siil  c.oth  or  duck  was  used  in  lengths 
as  long  as  convmient,  the  two  sides  of  the  strip 
brought  together  and  lightly  sewed.  The  strips  were 
connected  by  tin  tubes,  the  ends  of  the  strips  of  sail 
cloth  being  sewed  a  little  tighter  so  as  to  hold  the 
tubes  securely.  In  this  way  a  hose  of  any  desired 
length  can  be  made  that  w  11  hold  water  fairly  well 
for  irrigating,  though,  of  course,  it  will  not  stand  much 
of  any  pressure. 
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To  show  how  true  this  is,  and  to  prove  to  planters  everywhere  that 

Burpee’s  are  theBest  Seeds  that  Grow, 

we  offer  TWO  FAVORITE  FORDHOOK  COLLECTIONS 
for  1894,  giving  unequaled  value,  as  advertised  below : 

FORDHOOK  FAMOUS  VEGETABLES! 


This  collection  is  appropriately  named,  as  it  embraces  five  of  the  most  famous 
vegetables  ZM/T'ijiwcrrf  yV-iiTW  Fokdhook  P'arm.  It  contains  one  full-size  packet 
each  of  all  the  following : — 

BURPEE’S  BUSH  LIMA.  The  only  hush  form  of  the  true  large  Lima 
Bean,  universally  pronounced  the  most  remarkable  0/ new  vegetables. 
BURPEE’S  SUREHEAD  CABBAGE.  This  world-famous  Cabbage  has 
an  unequaled  record  for  seventeen  years. 

I  NETV  ICEBERG  LETTUCE.  On  our  colored  plate  we  show  a  single 
^  head  accurately  painted  from  nature,  and  have  truly  told  the  decided  merits 
0/  this  rare  novelty. 

^  BURPEE’S  MELROSE  MELON,  No  other  melon  is  so  handsome 
in  appearance,  and  none  can  approach  it  in  delicious  flavor. 

1  5VHITE  VICTORIA  ONION.  Famous  for  the  large  size  it  attains. 
One  packet  each  of  the  above  Five  FAMOUS  FORDHOOK  Vege- 
-wiMBniim™  fubles  would  costfW  cents,  if  selected  at  retail  from  our  catalogue,  but  we 
include  the  five  packets  in  our  Famous  FORDHOOK  COLLECTION 
foras  cents,  postpaid,  to  any  address.  Oneach  packet  is  printed  anillus- 
Vi  together  with  our  registered  trade-mark  and  directions  for  culture 

FORDHOOK  FANCY  FLOWERS! 


This  collection  is  entirely  new,  and  embraces  seeds  of  ten  easy-growing 
annuals  of  real  beauty,  that  should  be  in  every  flower  garden.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  full-sized  packet  each  of  the  following; — 

New  Yellow  DOLICHOS,  an  unique  novelty  for  1894.  ASTERS, 
Choice  Mixed,  of  many  types.  BALSAM,  Burpee’s  Superb  Ca- 
melia — Flowered, of  allcolors.  MargueriteCARNATlONS, per¬ 
fect  double  flowers,  in  four  months.  CALLIOPSISCoronata,  large, 
brightest  yellow.  DI  ANTHUS.Mixed,  choicest  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Pinks.  MIGNONETTE,  New  Erfurt, large  flowers,  richly  fragrant, 
Fordhook  strain  of  Grandiflora  PHLOX,  brilliant  and  perfect. 
SALVIA  Splendens  and  V ERBENA  hybrida, mixed,  ofevery  color* 

4®“  The  entire  collection,  one  packet  each  of  these  ten  Flowers, 
mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cts  ,  which  is  less  than  one-third  the 
regular  retail  price,  if  purchased  separately. 

vre  will  mail  both  these  choice  collections 
■  VI  Slid  also,  as  a  premium,  HOW  TO 

COOK  VEGETABLES.  This  new  book,  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  principal 
of  the  Philadelphia  Cooking  School,  containing  182  pages  of  information 
most  valuable  to  every  housewife  in  town  or  counti  y. 

These  Fifteen  varieties  of  choicest  vegeuhles  and  most  beautiful 
flowers,  with  the  Cook  Book,  at  retail,  are  fully  worth  $1.95,  but  will  be 
all  mailed  for  00  CENTS,  less  than  one-third  actual  value  to  any 
address,  or  to  two  separate  addresses  if  desired.  Entire  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  TO-DAY  I  and  ask  for 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual 


- The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. - 

A  handsome  book  of  172  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  ^  |  |  I 

from  photographs,  and  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  Many  I 

new  features  for  1894.  Noteworthy  Novelties  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Original,  V/ V/  JLLi  XX  VvO 
interesting,  and  instructive.  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.  Mailed 

free  to  all  who  plant  seeds;  to  others  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  less  than  cost,  tkansplantkd 
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A  Fertilizer  and  How  to  Apply  It. 

C.  H.iSelln's  Orove,Pa. — I  purpote  to  fer¬ 
tilize  my  potato  ground  this  spring  with 
300  pourds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  150  pounds 
of  muriate  of  pctash  and  500  pounds  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  mixed,  per  acre. 
That  would  make  a  dressing  of  950 
pounds  per  acre.  After  the  potatoes  are 
taken  up  next  fall,  I  wish  to  sow  it  to 
wheat,  and  in  the  spring  of  1895  sow 
Red  clover  on  the  wheat.  Under  these 
circumstance! ,  which  would  be  the  better 
way  to  apply  the  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — We  w  ould  broadcast  500  pounds 
and  put  the  rest  in  the  drill  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  The  value  of  that  mixture 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  “  superphosphate.”  As  we 
have  before  explained,  a  real  superphos¬ 
phate  contains  only  soluble  phosphoric 
acid.  The  manufacturers  sell  a  sc -called 
superphosphate  containing  more  or  less 
nitrogen  and  potash.  If  you  mean  one 
of  thtse,  your  nitrogen  and  potash  will 
be  too  high  for  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Various  Manure  Questions. 

W.  A  K  ,  Franklin,  Pa, — 1.  I  have  been 
using  a  great  deal  of  manure,  and  wish 
to  use  some  land  plaster.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  use  it  on  a  garden  ?  2.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  ? 
3.  What  is  the  best  plant  food  for  toma¬ 
toes  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  hen 
manure  ?  1  shall  grind  it  and  use  land 
plaster.  Will  it  be  better  to  sow  it  broad¬ 
cast  or  put  it  in  the  drill  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  place  for  plaster  is 
in  the  stable  scattered  behind  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  in  the  manure  gutters  or  in  the 
manure  pile  as  it  is  made  up.  If  to  be 
used  directly  on  the  land,  we  would 
broadcast  it  and  harrow  or  rake  it  in.  2. 
To  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  we  would  seatcer  it  broadcast  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  being  careful  not  to  put 
it  within  three  inches  of  any  plant.  Then 
work  it  lightly  into  the  soil  with  vake  or 
hoe.  3.  We  advise  you  to  send  to  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  for  a  bulletin  on  tomatoes. 
In  the  New  Jersey  experiments,  stable 
manure  did  not  give  as  good  results  as 
fertilizers,  and  the  best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  mixture  of  160  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  320  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone  black  and  160  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  4.  See  the  article  on  this 
page.  The  chief  points  about  hen  manure 
are  to  keep  it  well  sprinkled  with  plaster 
or  kainit,  hold  in  a  dry  place,  and  crush 
or  grind  as  finely  as  possible  before  ap¬ 
plying. 

Two  Bad  Mixtures  of  Fertilizers. 

W.  D  C  ,  Bryansvllle,  Pa. — I  have  a 
field  which  I  wish  to  plant  to  corn  this 
spring.  It  is  a  clay  loam,  farmed  in 
wheat  the  last  two  years  and  grass  failed 
to  catch  each  time.  I  have  one  half  of  it 
manured,  and  will  depend  on  fertilizers 
for  the  reit.  I  have  secured  materials 
to  mix  as  follows  :  Dissolved  bone,  600 
pounds  ;  dissolved  South  Carolina  bone, 
500  pounds  ;  kainit,  800  pounds  ;  nitrate 
of  soda,  100  pounds — total  2,000  pounds. 

I  wish  to  apply  600  or  700  pounds  to  the 
acre  on  the  unmanured  part,  and  500  on 
the  manured  part  Any  comments  as  to 
treatment  and  fertilizing  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received.  I  have  also  composted 
the  following  materials  for  potatoes : 
Dissolved  bone,  700  pounds ;  dissolved 
South  Carolina  bone,  500  pounds ;  sul¬ 
phate  potash  (high  grade)  350  pounds ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  350  pounds  ;  plaster,  200 
pounds — total  2,000  pounds.  I  shall  sow 
500  pounds  broadcast,  and  500  in  the 
drill. 

A^8. — Both  mixtures  are  faulty  in  the 
fact  that  they  contain  too  little  nitrogen. 
We  think  the  name  “  South  Carolina 
bone”  has  deceived  you.  There  is  no 
bone  about  this  at  all — it  is  simply  dis¬ 
solved  rock  phosphate,  a  cheap  source  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  with  no  nitrogen  at 
all  as  pure  bone  has.  This  mixing  of 
names  is  confusing,  as  in  buying  “South 
Carolina  bone”  one  is  apt  to  remember 
only  that  real  bone  has  more  or  less 
nitrogen.  Your  corn  mixture  will  con¬ 


tain  about  7>i  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
five  per  cent  potash  and  a  little  over  one 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  A  good  corn  ma¬ 
nure  should  contain  at  least  nine  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  six  of  potash  and 
four  of  nitrogen.  We  do  not  think  this 
mixture  will  be  satisfactory  unless  you 
add  nitrogen  enough  to  give  four  per 
cent.  Your  mistake  is  in  using  kainit, 
which  is  so  bulky  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a 
high  percentage  of  both  nitrogen  and 
potash  in  the  ton.  If  you  used  muriate 
you  could  easily  arrange  it.  Your  pot¬ 
ash  mixture  would  give  2J^  per  cent 
nitrogen,  8M  phosphoric  acid  and  S}4 
potash.  Use  150  pounds  more  nitrate  in 
the  place  of  the  plaster  and  you  will 
have  a  far  better  mixture.  Never  add 
plaster  or  lime  to  a  soluble  form  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

What  to  Do  With  Hen  Manure. 

F.  C.  S  ,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — I  have  enough 
hen  manure  to  fertilize  my  garden  at  the 
rate  of  300  bushels  (allowing  for  the  coal 
ashes  in  it)  of  pure  droppiugs  per  acre. 
I  intend  to  rake  it  in  in  the  spring  after 
digging.  Will  it  require  anything  else  ? 
I  want  that  ground  so  that  it  will  grow 
cabbage  anywhere.  It  received  a  good 
coat  of  barnyard  manure  last  spring. 
My  hens  are  fed  principally  wheat  and 
corn,  the  manure  with  a  dust  of  coal 
ashes  taken  up  once  a  week  and  put  in 
covered  barrels.  What  should  be  mixed 
with  it  to  make  a  good  potato  fertilizer? 
If  a  good  fertilizer  cannot  be  made  of  it, 
say  so,  for  I  want  to  do  my  best  on  some 
Carman  No.  1.  What  are  the  compara¬ 
tive  analyses  of  hen  manure  to  guano  ? 

Ans. — If  you  had  said,  “we  have  10 
pounds  of  good  coffee  ;  how  much  should 
we  use  so  that  five  persons  may  have 
each  a  good  cup  ?”  you  would  have  given 
us  just  as  easy  a  question  as  is  the  above. 
Coffee  varies  no  more  in  strength  than 
does  hen  manure.  What  we  say  here  is 
based  on  an  average  analysis.  No  farm 
fertilizer  is  so  deceptive  as  poultry  drop¬ 
pings.  Farmers  usually  grade  it  too 
high,  because  guano,  which  is  the  manure 
from  sea  birds,  is  a  very  strong  feitil- 
izer.  Average  hen  manure  and  guano 
compare  about  as  follows  : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Nitrogen.  Pboi  add.  PotaBh. 

Guano . .  12  12  2i4 

Hen  manure .  1^  IHi  H 

The  sea  birds  feed  largely  on  fish  and  in 
the  mass  are  found  many  bones  and  offal 
mixed  with  the  manure.  When  hens  are 
fed  on  the  same  food  given  cows  or 
horses  their  manure  is  no  stronger  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  less  water  and  is  there¬ 
fore  more  concentrated.  The  best  way 
to  save  hen  manure  ordinarily  is  to  keep 
it  well  sprinkled  with  plaster  or  kainit 
under  the  roosts.  Remove  often  and 
keep  in  a  dry  place.  In  the  spring  it  will 
usually  be  in  hard,  dry  “chunks.”  These 
should  be  crushed  or  broken  as  fine  as 
possible  before  applying  to  the  soil.  In 
our  own  practice,  we  use  hen  manure  on 
corn  or  vegetables,  never  on  potatoes. 
Mr.  A.  Johnson  makes  a  very  successful 
fertilizer  by  mixing  400  pounds  of  dried 


IN  writing  to  advertlsen  please  always  mention 
PHI  BUBAL. 


Hood's*5??«'*Cures 

"I  am  glad  to  recoup 
mend  Hood’a  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  and  Hood’f  Pills.  1 
have  suffered  very  mask 
with  severe 

Sick  Headache. 
Alter  taking  six  bottles 
el  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  two  boxes  s<  Heed’s 
nils,  I  am  eared  ef  that 
terrible  disease,  Xkaev 

Neod^s  Pllladv*  kTssUis.  SSo.  per  bex. 


Farmers  YOUB  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOB  SON,  183  Kesde  St.,  N.  Y., 

Keoelvers  of  all  kinds  of  Cotjntby  Pboduci,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Ponltry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  o:  Bradsireet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


and  sifted  hen  manure,  200  pounds  of 
dissolved  bone  black,  100  pounds  muriate 
of  potash  and  150  pounds  of  plaster 
This  be  uses  on  potatoes  and  gets  a  good 
crop  from  it.  His  soil  is  very  rich  natui- 
ally.  On  ordinary  soils  one  should  add 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  this  mix¬ 
ture.  In  your  case  we  would  not  try  to 
make  a  fertilizer  with  the  hen  manure, 
but  crush  and  sift  it  and  use  for  corn  cr 
broadcast  over  the  garden  working  it  in 
with  the  rake.  Then  use  a  good  potato 
fertilizer.  Make  the  drills  wide.  Plant 
the  seed  and  cover  with  earth.  Then 
spread  the  fertilizer  over  in  a  space  two 
feet  wide  and  partly  fill  the  drill  leveling 
all  at  after  hoeing s. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Connecticut. 

A.  L.  A.,  Silver  Mine,  Conn. — 1.  Can 
The  R.  N.-Y.  inform  me  if  it  be  possible 
here  in  Fail  field  County,  Conn  ,  to  sow 
the  seed  of  Crimson  clover  in  the  spring 
and  cut  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  same 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 


Fresh  Air  and  Exercise. 

Getall  that’s 
possible  of 
both,  if  in 
need  of  flesh 
strength 
and  nerve 
force.  There’s  need, too,  of  plenty 
of  fat-food. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  builds  up  flesh 
and  strength  quicker  than  any 
Other  preparation  known  to  sci¬ 
ence. 

Scoit’s  Efuulsion  is  constantly  ef¬ 
fecting  Cure  of  Consumption^ 
Bronchitis  and  kindred  diseases 
where  other  methods  fail. 

Prepared  by  Scott  k  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


IVORY 


rOR  CL0THE3. 


THE  PPOCTER  &  GAMSLF.  CO.,  CIN’Tt. 


ARTIFICIAL 

Arms  and  hegs 

with  Marks’  Patent  Rubber  Hands  and 
Feet  are  Natural  ia  Action,  Noise¬ 
less  in  Motion,  and  the  Most 
Durable  in  Construction. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  In  the 
field,  wltb  an  arilficlal  leg.  or  an  engineer,  conductor, 
brakeman,  fireman,  ca-penter,  mason,  miner;  In 

fact,  men  of 
every  vocation 
wealing  one  or 
two  artificial 
legs,  V  1  h  rub¬ 
ber  feet  of 
Mark's  Pat¬ 
ents.  perform- 
li  g  as  much  as 
men  In  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  their 
natural  mem¬ 
bers.  and  expe- 
rienclcg  little 
or  no  Incon¬ 
venience. 

Over  16,' 00  In 
use,  scattered 
In  all  parts 
of  the  world. 
Eminent  sur¬ 
geons  and  competent  judges  commend  the  Rubber 
Foot  and  Hand  for  tbeir  many  advantages.  At  tne 
World’s  Volumtnnn  Exposition  they  received  the 
highest  award.  They  are  endorsed  and  purchased 
by  the  United  States  and  foreign  Governments.  A 
Treatise,  containing  430  pages,  with  2(50  Illustrations, 
sent  fhee;  also  a  formula  for  taking  measurements 
by  which  limbs  can  be  made  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  with  fit  guaranteed.  Address; 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Established  Forty-one  Years. 


THE  HELLER  RIDING  HARROW. 
Cuts  9  feet  wide  (two-horse  size);  easier  than 
any  other  6  ft.  Cuts  6  Inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soil. 

Harrows  from  17.00  up. 

Write  to  HELLER  MFG.  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J.t 


PURE  WATER  ONLY  FROM 


It  Is  stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  Iron 
pipe.  For  particulars  address 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO,, 
Little  Ferry.  N.  J. 


CIDER 

MIACHINERY 

RdockIs  Joint  and  Screw 
PreMM  Orateie.  Eleratora,  Pomps, 
sto  Send  for  Catalogoe. 

600MER  &  BOSCHERT 
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PRESS  CO., 

\V.  Water  St..  .-5 


YRACUSl 


PimUHIl  machinery  and  SUPFLIBS. 
Illlnllllill  D.  G.  Trench  Go.,  Chloago,  111.,  and 
Famham.  N.  T  Mtntion  this  paptr. 


BERRY-ROX  MACHINE.-  For  putting  up  any 
kind  or  size  cf  berry  box  or  basket  material,  raves 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  ncm  nal  Don't 
fall  to  send  for  our  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 

Wood  or  metal  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  successfully 
compete  wltn  the  large  shops  by 
using  our  New  Labor  Sav  ng 
Machinery,  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  for  practical  shop  use; 
also  for  ludustnal  Schools.  Home 
Training,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  CD. 

2S  Water  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Cin  I^n  ImproTod  SINGER  8«w- 

^lUiOU  ingMacbine,  with  a  eompleta  Mt  of 
tacbmoDts  and  guaranteed  for  10  pear$  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  30  2io  moTiev  requii^  in  €u^ 

vanet.  75.<XX)  now  in  uae.  World’i  Fair  Mraal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory^  save  dealers*  and  agentt*  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  flfg.  Co.,  342  Wabauh  Are.,  Cbiiago,  IIL 


“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 

Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 


Writes  all  lang^uag'es. 
Price,  930,  Great  indnee- 
ments  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 

N.  TYPEWEITEE  CO..  611  f  asllillgtOII  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


$1210  535  a 
PER  WEEK 


I'nn  be  made  by  working 
for  us.  Parties  preferred  who 
have  a  horse  and  can  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  .JiusineBS. 
Even  spare  time  will  pay  splen¬ 
didly.  This  announcement  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  and  othen 
residing  in  the  rurid  districts.  A  few  vacancies  also  in 
towns  and  cities.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  dk  CO.«  ’’ 
No.  d  South  lltb  St.,  Ricbiuond,  Ta. 


Lee  on  steel  Benews. 


Entirely  of  Steel.  No  Castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement 
on  the  market.  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


WANTED. 

A  gardener  to  take  charge  of  a  department  of  a  well- 
established  atd  successful  nursery  in  New  England. 
One  who  has  some  capital  to  invest  preferred.  Write 
for  part'culars  to  8.  T.  P.,  care  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


ELLIOrS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

others  who  wli.  --e  It,  we  will  send  halt  a  ream,  8x11,  free.  If  they  wlU 
forward  80  oenti  to  pay  postage.  ”  v'Tiy  not  try  the  Beet  Batter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE. 


A.  Q.  ELLIOT  ft  CO.,  Paper  Manafacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Farmers’  Club.  e 

Continued.  ^ 

year  ?  Can  more  than  one  cutting  he  ^ 
made  ?  2.  Does  Crimson  clover  make  a  ° 
good  quality  of  hay  ?  How  does  it  com-  ^ 
pare  in  feeding  value  with  Medium  ^ 

clover  ?  I  desire  more  clover  hay,  but  , 

can  not  buy  it ;  no  one  grows  it  for  sale 
about  here  ;  very  few  grow  it  at  all,  and  ^ 
I  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful  in  my 
attempts  to  get  a  catch  of  Medium  clover.  ^ 
3.  Last  August,  upon  an  acre  of  ground  ^ 
from  which  I  had  cut  a  crop  of  oats  and 
peas,  I  sowed  15  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  after  plowing,  harrowing, 
putting  on  manure,  ashes,  etc.  It  came 
up  thick  and  made  a  good  growth,  as  did 
also  the  wild  radish.  I  should  judge  by  t 
the  appearance  of  the  field  that  at  least  1 
seven  pounds  of  the  seed  was  radish  j 
seed.  This,  with  the  oats  and  peas  that  1 
had  self  seeded,  grew  and  fiourished  I 
until  the  latter  part  of  November.  When  r 
I  began  to  cut  and  feed  it  green  to  the 
cows,  they  ate  it  with  great  relish,  and  ^ 
increased  their  fiow  of  milk  until  it  was  ^ 
gone.  The  wild  radish  grew  to  be  two  r 
feet  or  more  in  height ;  the  seed  pods 
formed  but  did  not  mature  seed.  Is  that  ^ 
radish  going  to  bob  up  serenely  in  the  ^ 
spring  and  make  me  sad,  or  will  cutting  s 
followed  by  the  cold  weather  of  winter  i 
kill  the  roots  ?  The  clover  grew  to  be 
four  inches  high  in  the  be<5t  portions  of  ] 
the  field,  and,  before  the  snow  came  that  j 
now  covers  the  ground,  was  looking  ] 
fine.  1 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  we  think  so.  We  sowed  s 
it  last  year  May  19.  The  first  blooms  j 
were  July  16  August  5  the  plants  were  ( 
18  inches  high.  Many  were  still  bloom-  ] 
ing.  One-third  of  the  plot  was  cut.  This  < 
portion  made  but  a  feeble  second  growth. 

If  a  second  growth  is  desired,  it  should 
be  cut  before  the  fiower  heads  appear.  ' 
Being  an  annual,  its  vigor  is  exhausted 
by  blooming.  2.  Yes,  about  as  nutri¬ 
tious  as  Red  clover.  3.  The  seed  may 
have  been  perfectly  free  of  wild  radish 
or  mustard  seed.  Our  own  seed  was  as 
pure  as  possible,  yet  many  plants  of  wild 
radish  grew.  S^eds  of  these  pests  may 
remain  in  the  soil  for  years  and  years 
without  germinating,  if  covered  with 
several  inches  of  soil.  They  will  sprout 
freely  as  soon  as  brought  near  the  sur¬ 
face  by  cultivation.  The  wild  radish  is 
an  annual,  or  at  most  a  biennial.  It  is 
by  most  botanists  considered  an  annual. 
Hence,  if  all  the  plants  that  grow  were 
destroyed  before  seeding,  the  fields 
would  be  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  all  the 
seed  remaining  in  the  soil  germinate. 
As  we  know  from  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  this  may  require  several  years  of 
diligent,  persistent  destruction.  The 
writer  was  about  fi^e  years  in  ridding 
a  field  of  the  Ilaral  Farm  of  radish  and 
mustard. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  List  of  Peas,  Corn  and 
Tomatoes. 

C.  fl  P.,  Stockbridije,  Mass. — What  is 
The  Rukal’s  list  cf  wrinkled  peas  for  a 
succession  for  the  private  garden?  The 
best  three  or  four,  not  to  exceed  three 
feet  in  height.  What  are  the  best  four 
tomatoes  for  the  private  garden?  What 
are  the  best  three  or  four  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  for  a  succession?  What  are 
the  best  three  or  four  varieties  of  wax 
beans  for  a  succession? 

Ans.— Our  selection  of  peas  would  be 
Nott’s  Excelsior,  Heroine  and  Stratagem. 
Tomatoes:  Matchless,  Optimus,  Long 
Keeper,  Royal  Red,  Stone.  Lemon  Blush 
is  the  best  yellow.  Corn:  Extra  Early  Ver¬ 
mont,  Perry’s  Hybrid,  Moore’s  Concord, 
Stowell.  Dwarf  Wax  beans:  Yosemite, 
Mammoth  Wax,  Black  eyed  Wax,  Golden¬ 
eyed  Wax. 

Crab  Apples  for  the  West. 

H.  R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  crabs 
recommended  here  are  Red  Siberian,  Yel¬ 
low  Siberian,  Hyslop,  Transcendent  and 
Whitnsy.  Which  is  the  best  crab  com¬ 
mercially  ?  Is  there  any  practical  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  uses  of  the  different  varieties? 

Ans. — The  Large  Red  Siberian  is  much 
larger  than  the  Red  Siberian.  Ripena 


early.  October.  Yellow  Siberian  is  large 
and  of  a  beautiful  golden  color  ;  Septem¬ 
ber.  Hyslop  is  very  popular  in  the  West 
on  account  of  its  size,  hardiness  and 
beauty  ;  October.  Transcendent  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest ;  Oc¬ 
tober.  Whitney  averages  nearly  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  quality  is  good, 
color  green  sp’ashed  with  red ;  late 
August.  As  between  the  above,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  ripening  is  about  s  11  there  is  to  de¬ 
termine  preference.  We  would  prefer 
Transcendent,  all  th  ngs  considered.  We 
would  gladly  hear  from  readers  who  have 
raised  them. 

Which  Is  the  Cheaper  Fertilizer  P 

J.  D.  E.,  Middleburg,  Md. — As  times  are 
hard,  it  is  necessary  to  make  every  dol¬ 
lar  go  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  the  lowest 
priced  goods  are  not  always  the  cheapest. 
Will  The  R  N.-Y.  say  which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fertilizers  will  be  the  cheaper  for 
me  to  use  on  potatoes  ? 

NO.  1— PRICE  $35  PER  TON. 

Per  cent. 

Ammonia . 4. .50  to  5.00 

AvatiSDie  phosphcrlc  acid .  8.00  to  10.00 

Insoluble  phosohonc  acid .  2.00  to  3  00 

Potash  (ac.ua  1) .  7.00  to  8.00 

NO.  2— PRICE  $14  50  PER  TON. 

Per  cent. 

Ammonia  . 1..50to  2.00 

Siilobaie  ammonia .  fi.OO  to  8.00 

Potash  K<2  O .  4.00  to  5.10 

Sulphate  potash  .  8.'  0  to  10  00 

Avallab  e  ph  sphorlcacld . . .  0.00  to  .00 

Bone  phosphate  lime  .  . 12.00  to  14.00 

Ans. — Let's  examine  this  a  little.  No. 

1  is  guaranteed  to  contain  90  pounds  of 
ammonia,  160  pounds  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  140  pounds  of  potash  to 
the  ton.  No.  2  has  30  120  and  80  of  these 
substances.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
a  fertilizer,  always  figure  on  the  lowest 
of  the  guaranteed  per  cent.  When  a 
manufacturer  says  “  six  to  eight  per 
cent,”  he  guarantees  only  six.  Soluble 
phosphoric  acid  is  valued  at  cents  a 
pound,  and  potash  may  be  valued  at 
cents  Figured  on  this  basis,  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potish  in  No.  1  are  worth 
$18  30.  which  makes  the  ammonia  cost 
183^  cents  a  pound.  In  No.  2,  the  t«o 
are  worth  $12  60,  and  the  ammonia  costs 
G}4  cents  a  pound.  To  No.  2  you  must 
add  more  ammonia  ard  potash,  or  else 
use  over  twice  as  much  as  No.  1.  In  spite 
of  its  hiph  cimpa'ative  value,  we  would 
not  use  No  2  for  potatoes  without  adding 
enough  nitrate  of  soda  to  increase  Its  am¬ 
monia  to  at  least  434  per  cent,  and  also 
increase  its  per  cent  of  potash  to  at 
least  six  per  cent  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  to  eight  per  cent. 
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I  Ouaranteed  re^i^abLe, 

vaticii  cm  Lccu 

J*  When  marked 

I  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  MFG.  CO, 

"  or 

E  HULBERT  BROS.  &  CO., 

A  26  West  236  Street,  .  .  New  York. 
The  Standard  since  1857. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalogue  (free) 
or  get  one  from  your 
Dealer. 
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Maule’s  Seeds  ♦♦ 

A  RE  now  recognized  by  all  enterprising, 
progressive  gardeners  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  quality.  We  liave  made  liard-tirne 
prices  on  all  our  goods  tins  season.  Here 
are  a  few  samples:  10  ll>».  of  Onloii 
Steil,  .$10.00;  ilO  Beautiful  Elowerlii}' 
Plants,  $1.00;  0  packets  of  tlie  Cliolc- 
est  Plowcr  Novelties,  I."*  cents;  tl»e 
best  selection  of  Fruit  Trees  anti 
Small  Fruits  ever  olfcrcd,  $:J.50,  etc., 
etc.  You  cannot  afford,  whether  you  buy 
10  cents  orSlO.OO  worth  of  seeds  annually, 
to  be  without  this  book.  It  is  mailed  free 
to  all  Intending  buyers;  to  others  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  five  two-eent  stamps.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

17 1 1  Filbert  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS  . 

Are  Just  what  every 
sower  needs.  The  nier- 
of  Kerry’s  Seeds 
lot  ni  the  foundation  up- 
^  on  which  has  been  built  the  ^ 
largest  seed  business  In  the  world. 
Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Free 
for  the  asking. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  . 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Spring  Catalogue  g 

will  be  ready  early  In  .lanuary 
Send  name  and  address  for 
copy. 

T.J.  DWYER, 

Orange  Comity  Nurseries, 
COUNWALXj,  N.  Y. 
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Seeds 

o  WARBANTEl).  O 

Best  in  the  World. 

By  mail,  postage  paid, 
SSI  cent  a  package  and  up. 
%  Grand  lot  of  EXTRAS  given 
^  with  every  order.  Prettiest 
and  only  free  Catalogue  In 
the  world  with  pictures  of 
all  varieties.  Send  yours 
and  neighbors’  address. 

-  iiiLiNois. 

RFanFR'l'<VK  RlREROWfRS 

•1  ^  choice  onfi/  addreesEM-ls  BKOS  . 

Keene,  N.  U.  It  will  Hsionluu  and  nlease.  irsf"8  tiEK 


►SPRi^ 


Double 

i  Excelsior  Spray-  A 

ing  Outtits  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  A  Wormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^Qk 
yield  of  all  Fniit  andPW 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous-  I 
anas  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for  I 
|l  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
J  on  spraying.  Circtilart/ree. 

\  WM.STAHL.QuincyM\ 


B  SB  Hour  Cartleld  Knapsack, 

H  B  VUoiible  Kmptre,  Kerfeo* 

Tion,  Slid  Little  Ucm, lead  all 
A  ■  ■  ^others  Thu  b«at  !•  slvsyi  ohasp«it, 

M  ■  ■  %4tb.MDrCT  parts, 

^  inHi#  pta  I  sC 

stoaMt  ksuvy  4^  EshHsmi  m 

me  italt  fiaatf.'k.ek  tSiat  ia  ^ntwiav.*  t.  ik.  ks«k.  w vt*.  tr** 
i-tlil  'iSLu-idat  usd  *»  tSkXvwwilwsB.  W.  Juv.  /«» 

yemto  gfitlLCA  iriSHilt  Oh..  IK  AtMtol  Am.  XiOCAiMIllfcU.  mti 

GRAPE  VINES. 

•St  Qrading.  Hmall  FrnilH.  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
new  Ketl  Jiickel  GooMcberi  y  *,Kiiy  Cjirrnnt. 
Catalogue /rr<.  tsCO.S.JoeecIyii,  Kredoiila,N.  Y . 


-Catalogue  HOME -GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Guaranteed  fresh  and  rellablet 
Large  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  Direct/rom 
Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  B  cents; 
86  packets.  fi.OO.  Send  to-day. 
A.  It.  AMKH,  Madison,  Wis. 


FOUNDATION  ROCKS. 

Crosbpy  Peach,  Japan 
Plums,  Hocky  .Vlcuntsln 
W  Cherries,  North  Star  Cur- 

rants.  Tiinbrell,  Green- 
ville  Pilncess.  Marshall, 
K.  P.  Hoe  and  Paner  Kane 
Strawoerrles.  Hoyal  Chinch 
Haip-ei nes.  Fach.2  cts. 
Cur  big  <>  free  viai>»  vi  es, 
:>  cts.  lUU.OUO  fruit  trees, 
1)  t>.  7  leet.  'Vrim  ur  c.ta- 

Atoenla.  N.  J. 
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I  THE  LITTLE  DARKEY  -V;  u,'.-  Dixey  Watermelon 

)  are  fully  illustrated  in  our  unique  and  beautiful  Seed  Manual  for 

>  1894.  If  you  are  an  up-to-date  Gardener  you  should  be  familiar 

)  with  its  pages.  It  is  free  if  you  are  a  Inrycr  of  SEEDSi 

JOHNSON  A  STOKES,  l!f,7'Sr;{.?KV,iA,  pa. 


NEW  YOIIK : 
26  Barclay  St. 


AUf  ADnC  js  the  result  of  our  displays  at  the  World’s 
KJ  All  Alllld  Vz\x— more  than  any  other  firm  in  Horticulture. 

Vaughan’s  Seeds  and  Plants 

have  made  a  record  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  best  Seed 
Book  for  1894  is  VAUGHAN’S  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  It  tells 
whole  story  ofi  Gardenmg  to  date.  Splendid  plates  of 
Cannas,  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas  shown  by  us  at  the  Fair, 
on  vyhich  we  received  highest  awards.  It  tells  you  about 

money  in  vegetables  in  the  home  garden. 

and  contains  valuable  gardening  hints  for  a  hard 
times  year.  Free  to  intending  buyers,  or  for  20  cts,  we 

I  \  A  mail  with  it  1  oz.  of  our  Prize  Danvers  Onion  .Seed. 

\  \  w\»\  Iti  For  the  largest  yield  from  this  quantity  we  oiler  you 
1  T  "  W  Try  it  for  a  Crop.  Try  it  for  a  Prize. 

il'ili  I  Doka  15  pkt5.  Flower  Seeds,  bloominir  thi*  year.  30o 

ir  \u\m-'-\\llhi  ^Onn“  iidl  “  3  Roots  New  Cannas.  vuDow,  red,  striped,  *'i0o 

M\m  n  4  Tuberoses,  inelndinjr  varietiated  leaved.  18c 

DHr^HlnS  •  •  20  Greenhouse  Plants,  Includintf  5  Roses,  $1.00 

Vaughan’S  Seed  Store  1  Street. 


Trees  and  Plants. 


FRUIT  TREES. 
SMALL  FRUITS. 
NUT  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES. 
SHADE  TREES. 
EVERGREENS. 
HEDGE  PLANTS. 


In  our  catalogues,  named  below  (which  are 
the  most  elaborate,  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  published  by  any  nursery)  all  are 
accurately  described  and  offered  at  one-half 
the  price  of  tree  agents. 

Lovett’s  Guide  to  Fruit  Culture  tells 
V  all  about  fruits;  their  merits  and  defects; 


O  c  M  n  TO  SUNNYSiDE  FLOR&L  NURSERY, 

o  C  M  U  James  M.  Lamb,  Proprietor,  Kayette- 
vllie,  N.  C..  lor  TUBe:Kl>SK',  Cala- 
dum  escalentum.  Kulalla  Japonlca  and  Zebrlna, 
Cape  Jasmines.  Venus  s  Flytraps,  or  any  Native 
plants.  Keasonable  prices.  First-class  stock. 


VINES  ANDROSESX  how  to  plant,  prune,  cultivate,  etc. 
RHODODENDRONS.  \  Richly  illustrated,  .several  colored 
CHRYSANTHEMUMSX  plates.  Price  IOC. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS.\Lovett’s  Manual  of  Ornamental 
HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  Trees  and  Plants  is  au¬ 
thoritative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  printing 
and  illustration.  Price  with  colored  plates,  15c. 

We  successfully  ship  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

250  ACRES.  ESTABLISHED  40  YEARS. 

All  who  send  for  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  Journal  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  seed/ree 
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Address  all  business  ootnmunioatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  TUB  BUBAL  NKW  rOKKKB 
Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  wbat  tbe  remittance  is  for.  appear  in  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1S94. 

Whenever  science  and  practice  dis¬ 
agree,  it  is  practice  that  needs  readjust¬ 
ment.  True  science  is  never  wrong,  though 
it  often  has  to  bear  the  odium  of  assump¬ 
tion,  arrogance,  ignorance  and  counter¬ 
feit.  ,  * 

OuB  cab-a-log"  illuEtrations  will  explain  themselves 
to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

*  » 

The  amount  of  postage  spent  in  sending  out  cata¬ 
logues  by  the  seedsmen,  nurserymen  and  floiists  must 
be  stupendous.  Several  of  the  larger  catalogues 
mailed  to  us  this  year  require  eight  cents’  worth  of 
stamps  to  carry  them.  And  some  of  the  dealers  that 
publish  such  dialogues  send  out  as  many  as  100,000. 

*  k 

Questions  about  irrigation  by  wind  power  are  pour¬ 
ing  in.  Tae  average  working  time  of  the  wind  is 
eight  hours  out  of  24.  Tae  wind  mill  seems  to  believe 
in  an  eight-hour  day  !  Now,  how  much  can  it  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  lift  into  a  tank  in  that  time  ?  How  far 
will  one  day’s  work  go  towards  watering  an  acre  ? 
These  are  questions  that  we  want  answered.  Don’t 
give  us  the  theory  of  it — what  the  mill  ouqht  to  do ;  but 
some  of  you  people  who  have  really  tried  irrigation 
by  this  means  tell  us  what  it  does  !  We  are  on  the 
track  of  one  excellent  wind-irrigation  plant. 

*  * 

“Clover  hay  will  make  heavy  horses  I”  That  is  a 
statement  as  common  as  any  about  fi  rming.  A  great 
majority  of  farmers  believe  it,  and  yet  we  are  getting 
letters  day  after  day  from  good  farmers  who  never 
feed  any  hay  but  clover.  Does  that  dispro7e  the  say¬ 
ing?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Mr.  Woodward  recently  ex¬ 
plained  jast  how  the  hay  causes  heaves,  and  how  it 
can  be  fed  without  causing  this  disease.  It  is  not  in 
the  hay  but  in  the  feeding  theroof.  Lots  of  damaging 
old  farm  sayings  have  come  into  circulation  because 
people  would  not  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  a  good  thing.  The  intelligent  man  must  be 
able  to  take  the  ab  out  of  abuse. 


Heat  in  a  lamp  or  water  pipe  beats  that  in  a  hen’s 
blcod— for  some  purposes  at  least.  One  of  these  is  tbe 
nursing  of  chickens.  Seme  hens  can  hatch  out  all  tbe 
fertile  eggs  that  are  put  under  them,  and  yet  fail  to 
nurse  25  per  cent  of  the  chicks  to  the  age  of  caring  for 
themselves.  That  is  what  gives  the  brooder  a  cbance 
to  appear  on  the  scene.  It  has  no  legs  to  run  away, 
no  feet  to  step  on  the  chicks.  It  hoMs  the  heat  from 
the  lamp  or  jipe  and  keeps  the  chicks  where  they 
must  be  warm.  Let  the  hens  ba^ch  the  chicks  if  you 
like,  and  when  they  have  finished  one  hatch  give  them 
another,  but  put  tbe  chicks  right  into  a  brooder  and 
keep  your  lamp  turned  and  burning  I 

ip  * 

A  FRIEND  in  Ohio  makes  the  point  that  farmers  as  a 
class  are  apt  to  hang  to  old  traditions  and  methods 
closer  than  other  classes  of  workmen.  The  son  fol¬ 
lows  the  father  closer  on  the  farm  than  in  town.  This 
is  perhaps  one  reason  why  some  other  occupations 
have  outstripped  farming  in  the  practical  use  of  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  is  true  that  farmers  learn  most  of 
the  new  things  about  their  calling  from  those  who  are 
not  practical  farmers.  At  least,  the  suggestion  comes 
from  outside  the  farm,  though  it  may  afterward  be 
worked  out  in  practice  by  the  farmers.  In  that  fact 
lies  the  great  value  of  a  farmers'  institute.  It  brings 
new  ideas  and  thoughts  into  the  neighborhood  and 
starts  a  few  progressive  men  into  new  lines  of  work. 
They  make  an  evident  success  of  the  new  idea,  and  the 
rest  follow. 

*  k 

“  That  boghouse  is  pretty  cold,  I  know,”  said  our 
numerous  friend,  the  careless  man  ;  “  but  I  guess  I 
won't  fix  it  to-day.  I’ll  throw  some  of  this  hot  horse 
manure  in  the  pen  and  let  it  go  at  that.”  He  did  so, 
and  the  shivering  hog  crawled  on  to  the  smoking 
manure  as  much  as  to  say,  “Your  esteemed  favor  is  at 
hand  !”  Then  the  man  spent  three  hours  saving  the 
country  by  arguing  politics  with  Neighbor  Jones  who 
had  some  idea  of  voting  the  Prohibition  ticket.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  hog  on  that  hot  manure  felt  like  one  in  a 
Turkish  bath.  At  night  he  ran  out,  hot  as  a  brick,  for 
his  supper  and  stood  in  an  icy  wind.  Next  day  he 
coughed  and  the  man  lost  the  value  of  many  a  day’s 
labor  before  the  cough  was  over  !  He  could  have 
saved  it  all  in  an  hoar’s  carpenter  work.  Money  saved 
is  money  earned. 

«  k 

Acting  under  the  English  pure  food  laws  an  in¬ 
spector  recently  arrested  a  dialer  who  sold  a  can  of 
condensed  skim-milk.  A  chemist  found  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  bad  been  extracted  before 
it  was  condensed.  The  label  contained  the  word 
Milk  in  large  letters  but  stated,  in  very  small  type 
below  that  skim  milk  had  beed  used.  The  dealer  was 
convicted,  but  afterwards  a  higher  court  set  aside  the 
verdict.  The  point  thus  made  was  that  the  buyer 
must  read  all  the  label  before  buying  the  milk.  If  he 
failed  to  do  so  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  bought  skim 
for  pure  milk.  Under  the  same  law  why  could  not  a 
milkman  have  stamped  on  his  quart  measure 

“Half  the  fat  In  this  milk  has  been  taken  outl' 

and  thus  escape  conviction?  It  is  a  singular  rule  that 
will  not  work  both  ways. 


their  presentation.  But  the  bulk  of  them  are  as  old 
as  the  hills — old  varieties  of  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes, 
beets,  beans  and  the  litre— the  same  10  years  ago  as 
they  £  re  to-day.  We  knjwnot  ho^r  many  instances 
we  have  noticed  that  tne  same  picture  of  a  cabbage, 
onion,  beet  or  carrot  is  used  in  different  catalogues  to 
illuttrate  different  varieties  of  cabbages,  onio' s,  etc. 
As  to  the  number  of  varieties  of  fijwer,  vegetable  and 
farm  seeds  wnich  are  listed,  we  fancy  that  the-e  is 
not  an  experienced  seedsman  in  the  country  that  will 
not  agriC  wi‘h  us  that  the  lists  might  be  not  over  one- 
quarter  as  numerous  as  they  nosv  are  without  the 
slightest  abridgement  of  the  varieties  most  needed  by 
tnose  who  plant  them.  ^  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

And  now  appears  the  showy  catalotrue. 

S  ed  catslogue,  fair  barblceer  c  f  spTlng. 

Whlcn  comeih  mid  tne  winter's  fn  w  t  j  fire 
Tbe  heart  anew  and  lignt  toe  pocket  nook. 

The  veteran  and  amateur  alike 
Turn  o'er  its  i  ages  for  come  n-velty 
Tnat  naay  perchance  turn  cut  a  miracle. 

Lo  here  the  Sieepj  catl  The  same  old  seed 
Our  patents  sowed  Safe,  nenest  old  slow  poke! 

And  cere's  the  \V1  le-awake— up  to  toe  times 
With  al.  the  new  and  famous  novelties. 

Not  o-er-done— with  no  rash  ptoxises  — 

But  Just  enough  of  snow  to  make  a  sale. 

Anu  this  tbe  Brlstler  like  a  porcupine. 

Iis  oolated  statements  pries  your  pocket  book. 

And  this  Is  ‘-Take  'em  In”— tbe  same  old  fraudi 
Tbe  same  old  fairy  stories  and  tbe  same 
Well-glided  bait  to  catch  the  greedy  fools 
Who  will  rot  learn  iroju  past  experience 
That  something  cannot  out  of  nothing  sprlcg. 

Lo  here  the  cats!  Wtlch  one  for  you  my  irlend? 

“  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takas  your  choice!’’ 

CUKTAir.  the  cur. 

Is  there  roup  In  the  coop  ? 

Hg  who  lets  up  fa. Is  down. 

Keep  tbe  hens  up  to  tbe  scratch. 

’*  Handle  with  care  I  ”  the  heifers. 

Natchb  proposes  and  man  opposes. 

Shun  the  kerosene  emulsion— for  hens. 

Blow  for  blow  1  ’’-swapping  big  stories. 

A  HASTV  speeder  must  be  a  hearty  feeder. 

Why  buy  nlcrcgen  when  you  can  catch  it  7 
Carkots  and  clover  hay— good  horse  food. 

CoM.MON  SENSE  bas  tied  from  tbe  swelled  head 
Baked  beans  for  men,  baked  bones  for  the  hen. 

Take  that  pen  In  hand  and  right  the  hog’s  wrongs! 

The  grain  gamblers  have  been  trying  to  buck  wheat. 

8.  A.  Little  gives  lis  a  big  essay  on  poultry— page  HI. 

The  work  of  cata.ogue  reform  Is  making  steady  progress. 

AN  etlstle  to  Timothy  hay:  Y'ou  were  made  to  sell,  not  to  feed. 

He  is  a  fool  who  makes  a  "cow  persuader"  of  a  milking  stool  1 

Which  has  the  worst  curing  on  your  farm  clover  hay  or  corn 
stalks? 

Fence  out  the  sharper  with  a  barbed  u’hyt  In  other  words,  make 
him  explain. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  former  correspondent.  B.  F 
Johnson,  of  Illinois. 

Now  we  hear  of  a  man  who  says  the  silo  will  pay  with  only  one  cowl 
lie  has  a  big  barrel. 

Tub  sire  Is  half  the  herd,  eh  7  Every  surplus  sire  In  the  henyard 
reduces  the  bock  by  10  per  cent. 

The  SIX-COW  dairyman  who  recently  asked  about  stalks  certainly 
gets  a  practical  answer  ou  page  115. 

Clothes  that  go  into  hot  water  are  well  steamed,  but  men  that  are 
continua.ly  In  hot  «ater  are  not  esteemed  1 

Is  temperature  In  the  stable  a  good  enough  Indication  of  ventila¬ 
tion  7  Will  tne  tbermometer  measure  the  fresh  air  7 


«  « 

That  is  a  foolish  man  who  says  that  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  ever  justify  one  in  throwing  away  stable 
manure  or  even  beiog  careless  in  saving  it.  Tne  fer¬ 
tilizer  farmer,  of  all  men,  should  value  any  manurial 
substance,  because  his  method  of  buying  fertility 
should  make  him  realize  its  cash  value.  While  fertil¬ 
izers  and  a  sod  cr  a  green  crop  can  take  the  place  of 
stable  manure,  it  shouid  serve  as  a  substitute  only 
when  the  actual  cost  of  the  manure  is  greater.  All 
the  fertilizer  advocate  asks  in  such  a  dircassion  is 
that  the  stable  manure  man  shall  put  a  fair  value  on 
the  cost  of  his  product  and  not  deceive  himself  by 
omitting  several  items  of  expense. 

*  * 

A  ■WORD  to  the  many  who  are  complaining  because 
we  do  not  give  space  to  this  or  that  “great  public 
quest.oa  ”  line  the  recent  boLd  issue!  One  reason  is 
that  direct  questions  from  our  readers  sre  more  to  the 
point  just  now.  We  prefer  to  give  space  to  answers. 
Another  reason  is  that  whatever  we  couid  say  about 
tbe  bend  issue  would  have  little  influence  wi»h  the 
present  administration,  which  is  evidently  determined 
to  go  ahead  without  asking  or  listening  to  advice.  One 
friend  in  Massac'iusetts  says  about  what  “  Plug 
Farmer  ”  wrote  on  page  49  : 

Plug  Farmer  writes  in  a  very  cheerful  vein,  but  we  all  know  that 
his  case  is  an  exceptional  one.  To  "  dedge  ”  hard  limes  may  sound 
well,  out  dodging  can  never  be  an  elevatlrg  practice  Would  it  not 

be  better  to  take  the  lead  in  dndirg  the  causes  of  ’  hard  times?"  it 

Is  as  easy  as  "  Babcocklrg”  a  bvrd  of  cows,  and  ihe  ellmtn  lion  of  tne 
causes  Is  vastly  mere  imponact.  They  are  to  be  f  enu  chUfiv  In  our 
laws.  Improved  farm  practice  may  elevate  a  /urnier,  but,  aione,  It 
can  never  elevate  the  farnurs 

There  is  something  to  think  about.  We  will  take 
hold  of  it  before  the  people  get  another  chance  to  vote. 


“  He  had  no  business  to  keep  them  until  they  dete¬ 
riorated,  but  should  have  sold  them  tt  once,”  writes  a 
correspondent  in  relation  to  some  produce  which  had 
been  sold  at  what  he  considered  too  low  a  figure  after 
being  held  for  some  time.  The  fact  of  tne  matter  was 
that  the  market  was  glut".ed  with  this  line  of  produce, 
sales  were  extremely  slow  at  any  price,  and  tbe  best 
price  that  could  be  obtained  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
When  the  market  is  in  this  shape,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
shape  a  commission  merchant  cannot  go  out  on  the 
streets  and  force  people  to  buy.  Cjuld  the  farmer  do 
this  with  bis  produce  at  home  when  there  is  a  glut  in 
the  market  ?  It  is  for  the  commission  merchant’s  in¬ 
terest  to  get  the  highest  price  possible  and  to  satisfy 
his  customers  so  far  as  he  can  do  so.  If  he  doesn’t  do 
this,  he  will  lose  his  trade,  but  he  cannot  compel 
people  to  buy  goods  that  they  don’t  want,  and  when 
the  market  contains  twice  as  many  goods  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  as  there  is  a  demand  for  at  any  price. 

*  « 

As  is  well  known,  The  R.  N  -Y.  has  for  many  years 
urged  a  reform  in  catalogue  illustrations,  looking  to¬ 
wards  a  more  just,  real,  lif alike  presentation  of  the 
thing  portrayed.  We  have  insisted  that  catalogue 
makers  use  portraits  to  show  what  the  plant  is  like, 
not  pictures  to  deceive.  It  seems  tons  now  that  there 
is  an  obvious  need  of  another  reform.  It  is,  first, 
fewer  illustrations,  and,  second,  abbreviated  lists.  In 
some  of  the  catalogues  received  this  year  and  reviewed 
elsewhere  there  is  an  average  of  from  10  to  15  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  page.  What  good  purpose  do  they 
serve?  Merely  to  make  a  bulkier  catalogue  is  the 
only  answer  that  occurs  to  us.  If  they  were  new,  odd 
or  little  known  varieties,  there  is  at  once  a  reason  for 


IP  the  lives  of  surplas  roosters  led  but  up  against  the  hatchet,  the 
expense  yvouid  then  be  lighter  and  tne  Income  funds  would  match  it. 

Wheat  atd  sliver  strike  their  lowest  levels  together.  Where  are 
the  prophets  wno  told  of  the  good  prices  to  f..llow  tee  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law  7 

wanted.  One  good  reason  why  wood  ashes  and  bone  should  ever 
be  mixed.  They  make  an  excellent  combination,  but  ate  better 
applied  separately. 

Do.Vt  scorn  the  stations,  farmer,  ilse  ard  go  put  on  thy  ’specs  and 
read  eacn  bulHiin;  ttenscleme  will  not  hurt  you- you  may  know 
tnere  is  no  bullet  m  a  bnl.etlnl 

The  latest  scheme  Is  dipping  hens  In  tobacco  water  to  kill  lice— page 
145.  Wbat  next  7  Tne  enoex  „lvtn  to  tne  nen’s  sy  stem  at  such  a  forced 
batn  ougot  to  knock  the  lice  out. 

Give  the  one-horse  men  credit.  One  out  In  Washington  says  he  has 
cared  lor  a  12-acie  Ofcna’d  wim  one-horse  22  years  oid.  “ihe  orchard 
has  not  grown  up  to  weeds,  eUbei  I’’ 

Life  s  foretaste  Is  too  p  easact;  'twould  be  well  if  we  could  taste 
the*  alter ’’ first  ard  spell  fore  with  s  to  take  the  read,  lor,  if  we 
were  made  stre,  perhaps  we’d  heed. 

The  latest  plan  Is  to  bulla  cotton  factories  in  Egypt.  In  1893  this 
oou  try  ooDgbt  39.1)07  baies  of  100  pounds  eacn  from  Egypt,  while  Eng¬ 
land  Buppl.eo  most  of  the  cotton  goods  worn  there. 

The  agricultural  students  at  Pnrdue.  Ind.,  will  start  on  March  3  for 
a  trip  ameg  some  ot  the  best  stock  breeders  In  tbe  West  Prof.  Plumb 
goes  with  them.  That  is  the  way  to  study  ilve-stcck  husbandryl  Get 
out  among  me  breeders. 

Don’t  blame  new  help  It  they  do  not  at  once  wo'k  into  your  ways  of 
doing  ihlnss.  You  may  oe  crac ky  1  S  larger  ih.ngs  have  1; appened. 
1  he  thing  to  prize  In  help  Is  ihe  inclination  to  try  to  earn  their  salary. 
Wnat  more  do  you  ask  lor? 

One  cf  o:r  readers,  a  progressive  dairyman,  keeps  this  advertise¬ 
ment  In  his  local  papers;  "  Wanted!  lo  exchange  ground  feed  for 
mover  hay  !”  That  msn  makes  money  ou'  of  a  combination  of  kn-ywl- 
enge  and  igi  oranoe.  We  hope  to  tell  mere  about  his  trade  later. 

Already  ihe  peach  cron  has  begin  to  fall,  and  g  owers  In  some 
pans  or  tne  country  are  repo  tirg  11  ruined.  leibaps  it  is,  but  It’s 
pietty  ear.y  to  ueclde  pcs  iivt  ly  much  about  it  yet.  One  thtrg  Is  cer¬ 
tain,  this  country  Is  s^  large,  and  peaches  are  grown  in  so  many  parts 
of  It.  that  It’s  a  ulgnty  poor  year  a  hen  ibtre  aren’t  s  me  peaches 
somewhere.  It's  bei.er.  newe  ver,  to  have  the  crop  fall  now  than  next 
summer,  if  it  must  fall  some  time. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  The  R.  N  -Y.  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A  pamphlet  that  every  dairyman  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  have  is  Bulletin  No.  38  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station  (Madison).  It  contains  all  the  facts  about  100 
American  rations  which  are  fed  in  as  many  dairy  herds 
in  different  parts  of  this  country.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  an  intelligent  dairyman  can  read  this  bul¬ 
letin  without  learning  something  about  ois  business. 
The  only  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  study  it  are 
those  who  already  know  it  all  or  those  who  do  not  care 
to  learn  anything. 

t  t  t 

Thebe  is,  at  present,  a  duty  of  20  percent  on  garden 
seeds.  The  Wi  son  bill  would  remove  this  duty  and 
put  such  seeds  on  the  free  list.  A  circular  signed  by 
17  of  the  largest  seed  growers  in  the  country,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  retention  of  the  duty  has  been  sent  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  claimed  that  the  seed  growing,  and 
market  gaidening  interests  of  this  country  are  enor¬ 
mous,  nearly  $100  000,000  being  invested  in  the  latter 
industry  alone.  It  is  also  claimed  that  American- 
grown  seeds  are  of  a  better  percentage  of  vitality. 
They  are  ripened  under  better  climatic  conditions,  and 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  dampness  of  an  ocean 
voyage.  It  is  claimed,  too,  that  free  trade  in  seeds 
will  result  in  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
inferior  goods  which  will  be  sold  as  American  grown 
or  mixed  with  the  home  grown  product.  Under  the 
present  tariff,  we  are  told,  turnip  seeds  have  been 
brought  here  so  cheaply  that  it  no  longer  pays  to 
grow  them,  and  it  is  argued  that  free  trade  will  drive 
other  branches  of  seed  growing  out  of  America.  Wa 
doubt  if  this  petition  will  have  weight  with  the  Senate. 
This  administration  seems  determined  to  force  its 
measures  through.  Those  who  object  to  these  measures 
will  ha /e  a  chance  next  fall  to  vote  for  a  change  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  while  that  may  not  change  the  tariff  laws 
it  may  foreshadow  what  is  to  follow  two  years  hence. 

t  t  t 

Blank  &  Co.  hired  a  basement  room  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  district,  and  hung  out  a  shingle  announcing  to 
the  world  that  they  were  commission  merchants  and 
receivers  of  all  Uinds  of  country  produce.  They  like¬ 
wise  engaged  a  typewriter  and  sent  out  price  currents 
and  typewritten  letters  by  the  thousand  soliciting 
consignments  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Being  liberal-minded  men,  they  promised  prices  far 
beyond  those  quoted  by  other  commission  merchants 
in  their  circulars  and  price  currents.  They  received 
large  quantities  of  goods;  for  some  of  them,  prompt 
returns  at  good  prices  were  made,  thus  insuring  in¬ 
creased  receipts  from  the  pleas  d  shippers  and  their 
friends.  Toe  next  settlements  would  be  much  de¬ 
layed,  and  finally  the  remittance  for  sales  apparently 
escaped  their  minds.  At  any  rate,  no  returns  were 
made.  At  the  same  time,  trade  was  attracted  by  the 
firm  selling  goods  at  lower  prices  than  other  people  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  Finally  complaints  from 
shippers  became  so  frequent  and. so  loud  that  the  firm 
disappeared  from  its  haunts  between  two  days.  Al¬ 
most  simultaneously  another  firm.  Blink  <&  Co  ,  opened 
up  a  store  on  another  street,  and  began  precisely  the 
same  tactics.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  same  firm,  Mr.  Blink,  the  present  head  of  the 
firm  having  been  the  selling  agent  of  the  other,  while 
the  head  of  the  former  firm,  Mr.  Biank,  was  the  sell¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  new.  As  they  were  underselling 
other  commission  merchants,  and  thereby  injuring 
their  trade,  the  latter  in  self  defense  warned  them 


that  they  must  stop  and  quit  the  locality  or  they  would 
be  exposed.  Hence  thf  y  disappeared.  This  is  a  true 
story  all  but  the  names.  Tne  moral  of  it  is  in  the  ap¬ 
plication.  These  people,  with  no  financial  standing, 
received  large  consignments  from  total  strangers 
simply  because  they  promised  to  return  prices  far 
above  those  offered  by  other  financially  responsible 
men.  If  they  hadn’t  received  these  shipments  they 
couldn’t  have  done  business.  The  same  game  is  being 
played  continually  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  The 
R  N  •  Y.  has  repeatedly  warned  its  readers  not  to  ship 
goods  to  those  without  satisfactory  references  who 
quote  prices  above  the  general  run.  If  shippers  will 
persist  in  these  practices,  they  will  get  bitten,  and 
they  deserve  little  sympathy. 

t  t  t 

There  was  a  time  when  most  of  the  Western  cattle 
came  East  on  their  feet.  They  were  slaughtered  at 
the  East  and  their  blood  and  bones  went  to  nearby 
fertilizer  factories.  Later  the  cattle  were  slaughtered 
in  the  West  and  came  East  as  dressed  beef,  yet  still 
most  of  the  blood  and  hone  came  with  them.  Far 
seeing  men  saw  that  this  was  wrong — that  the  time 
would  ceme  when  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
taken  from  the  land  by  these  cattle  would  have  to  be 
replaced.  The  actual  need  has  come  sooner  than  was 
expicted.  At  all  the  great  Western  factories  blood, 
tankage  and  bone  are  prepared  for  fertilizers,  and  the 
old-time  wholesaling  has  given  place  to  a  retail  trade. 
This  year  thousands  of  Western  farmers  are  buying 
small  lots  of  these  blood  and  bone  fertilizers  for  the 
first  time.  We  get  letters  by  the  dozen  asking  if  such 
and  such  brand  of  blood  tankage  or  bone  will  be  good 
to  use  on  a  poor,  run  down  field.  One  thing  the  West¬ 
ern  buyer  and  seller  seems  to  forget  that  these  bone 
goods  contain  little  or  no  potash.  We  believe  they 
make  a  mistake  in  so  strongly  advocating  the  use  of 
nitrogen  and  pnosphoric  acid  without  making  it  clear 
that  for  the  best  results  their  goods  should  be  used 
with  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  be  forced  to  admit  that  potash  is  needed.  The 
R  N.-Y.  will  do  its  best  to  get  farmers  to  investigate 
this  matter.  It  will  not  answer  to  fertilize  a  run-down 
grain  fid  I  on  the  principle  that  cattle  and  grain  exhaust 
the  land  of  the  same  eie  nents. 


What  They  Say. 

Jointer  “on  the  Other  Side.” — Did  any  of  your 
readers  ever  use  a  right-hand  jointer  on  a  left-hand 
plow  ?  Or,  a  left-hand  jointer  on  a  right-hand  plow  ? 
I  have  used  mine  in  this  way,  more  or  less  for  five 
years,  and  find  it  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  old 
way,  especially  iu  sod.  The  jointer  must  be  set  over 
far  enough  to  make  all  of  its  cut  on  the  furrow-slice. 
Now,  instead  of  the  “slice  ”  being  propped  up  on  edge 
by  jointer-slice,  it  is  allowed  to  turn  against  the  pre¬ 
vious  turn,  and  the  j  winter  cut  is  thrown  over  on  the 
land,  thence  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  where  it 
belongs.  The  edge  of  the  land  looks  a  little  ragged, 
but  the  plowed  field  does  not.  Try  it.  F.  T. 

Clyde,  Ohio. 

Bees  and  Bartlett  Pears. — I  would  like  to  state 
while  the  bee  and  fruit  question  is  being  discussed 
that  I  have  a  few  Bartlett  pear  trees  set  about  11 
years  ago,  that  bore  every  year  after  they  commenced 
bearing,  until  about  three  years  ago.  I  commenced 
five  years  ago  with  bees,  and  three  years  ago  I  had  10 
stands,  since  which  time  I  have  had  no  pears.  My 
pears  are  the  first  thing  to  bloom,  before  there  is  any 


other  pasture  for  bees,  and  I  thought  that  probably 
the  myriads  of  bees  took  all  the  pollen  as  fast  as  it 
formed,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  though  there  had 
been  no  pollen.  A  few  pears  set  and  dropped  off.  I 
would  also  state  that  I  had  other  varieties  of  pears  in 
my  orchard  when  the  Bartletts  bore,  but  they  were 
barren  or  worthless  and  I  cut  them  back  and  grafted 
Bartletts  on  them,  about  the  same  time  I  got  stocked 
with  bees.  So  the  question  is  whether  the  Bartletts 
fail  because  they  have  no  other  kinds  tj  fartiliz  5  them, 
or  because  of  the  bees.  They  are  in  my  garden  and 
are  manured  and  ciltivated  every  year  and  are  vigor¬ 
ous  trees.  I  would  like  to  know,  if  any  oie  can  tall  me. 

Lincoln  County,  Oregon.  .james  8.\utu. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  exonerate  the  bees  !  Tne  Bart¬ 
lett,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  fertilized  with  its  own 
pollen.  It  is  necessary  to  have  other  varieties  near  it. 

Money  in  Anjou  Pears  — On  page  86  The  R  N  -Y. 
asks  about  the  tendency  of  the  Aoj  )u  pear  to  blow  off 
before  it  is  ripe.  I  have  s’x  of  the  Anjou  trees  about 
18  years  old,  and  they  always  hold  their  fruit  until 
ripe.  Of  course,  in  severe  wind  sto'ms,  in  common 
with  all  pears,  they  fall.  This  is  my  experience  sell¬ 
ing  them  for  the  past  six  years  :  Thev  are  ripened  in 
a  cool  cellar — sometimes  in  bureau  drawers — care¬ 
fully  selected,  wrapped  in  tissue  piper,  and  sold  to 
the  clubs  and  banks  at  five  cents  each.  I  never  get 
half  enough  to  supply  the  demand — in  fact,  buyers 
tumble  over  themselves  trying  to  get  enough.  They 
are  sold  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  ;  no  customer 
is  allowed  more  than  five.  It  is  as  easy  as  “  rolling  off 
a  log”  to  make  250  par  cent  over  the  market  price  of 
October  by  properly  handling  them.  I  am  not  in  the 
pear  business,  but  simply  sell  them  to  see  what  can  be 
done  by  a  little  business  applied  to  fruit  selling.  I 
have  carefully  followed  The  R  N.-Y.’s  advice,  viz.; 
Market  farm  products  attractively.  I  have  had  the  same 
success  selling  blackberries  and  strawberries. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  N.  A.  w. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  Ib  gold  in  the  hogs  of  L  B.  SllTer  &  Co. 

Mr  O EO.  CHATSBNBKua,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  has  lots  of  pure  maple 
sugar  to  Hell. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Wyckokf,  of  Groton,  N  Y.,  waa  the  originator  of  the  Idea 
that  led  to  “Tne  BustneHS  Hen.”  Mr.  WycEolf  h  While  Leghorns  lay — 
they  don't  lie.  Write  and  get  hlB  circular. 

Every  farmer  Ib  intereBted  in  an  Implement  that  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pares  the  soil,  cuttlog  deep  add  pulverizlcg  it.  The  Heller  Rioii  g  har¬ 
row  iB  one  of  theae  implementB  For  description  addresB  Uel.er  Mlg. 
Co.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Import  mce  of  lusurlug  one’s  1  fe  is  second  only  to  the  Import¬ 
ance  of  insuring  In  a  safe  company.  We  have  known  the  Brooklyn 
Life  of  New  York  and  regard  ti  as,  though  not  one  of  tne  largest,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  tee  soundest  companies  In  America.  Its  omcers  are  good, 
oonservatlre  men. 

The  value  of  subdralring  is  no  longer  questioned.  Hundreds  of 
farms  all  over  the  country  have  been  Increased  a  hundredfold  In 
value  and  their  owners  made  wea  tuy  by  svstematic  tile  draining. 
Let  Che  seaso  1  be  wet  or  dry,  tne  drained  land  Is  suie  to  produce  an 
abundant  crop.  Send  to  Jackson  Bros.,  Aloany,  N.  Y.,  for  esilmate.s 
and  tile  literature. 

This  note  is  intended  for  the  ei  e  of  the  person  who  has  lost  an  arm 
or  leg.  There  was  a  time  when  such  a  loss  meant  a  cut  of  50  per  cent 
In  one’s  usefalness.  N,.t  so  any  l.,ng*-r.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
walking  about  the  streets  with  only  one  real  leg.  The  artlUcial  limb 
Is  so  well  made  that  no  one  could  know  their  loss  from  gait  or  action. 
Those  wonderful  legs  are  made  by  A  A.  Marks,  701  Broadway,  New 
Yore.  Bead  to  him  and  get  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pamphlets 
ever  printed. 

The  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co  ,  of  143  Liberty  Street.  New  York,  have 
always  shown  great  lloerality  and  taote  In  the  distrlbuilon  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  ether  adveiilslDg  matter.  No  other  Him  has  done  so  much 
to  give  the  people  an  education  in  toe  latlonal  use  of  fsitlllzers.  This 
year,  la  addiilon  to  tbeti  own  pauipbleis,  they  have  secured  lor  free 
distribution  copies  Of  Free  G’ ur  dy's  ”  A  Fertune  in  1  wo  Acres,”  and 
the  cew  pamphlet,  ”  gertiiizeis  and  Irul  s.”  These  bocks  are  new 
and  fresh,  and  contain  the  very  latest  and  best  Inlcrmatlon  bearing 
upon  the  Intensive  culture  of  vegstabl  s  and  irulis  Send  at  once  to 
the  M apes  Co.  lor  these  pamphlets.  They  make  a  lu.l  horiicuitural 
library. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

Fox*  1884, 

Is  a  useful  book  tor  those  who  are  interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bnlos,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  The  R.  N.-Y 

'WAI.  C.  BKCKKRX,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


A  COMPLETE  GARDEN 

for  50  cents.  12  t  kt  of  sesd  of  !2  distinct  varieties 
of  hard<  Howers,  witn  Insiructlons  now  lo  gn  w  Ail 
for  50  cents  pcstpa.d.  SIEBk  ECUT  &  WaDLEY. 

No.  400  tlfih  Avenue,  New  Vurk. 


DETADI  a  new  CANADIAN 
r^ELAIrLi  COOSEBbhRY. 

A  hybrid,  oroducod  by  Prof  Saunders  ol  ihe  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  Ottawa.  A  cr  SB  iei»eenH,jugh- 
ton'B  Seed  Ing  ard  a  large  Englisn  variety,  lesied 
BIX  years  without  inliaew.  Highest  testimonials 
from  Quebec  to  Britisn  C.  lumoia  sent  wl  h  price  of 
plants.  Address  A.  M.  SMiTU,  st.  Caihailues,  Unt. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE 
PLAN  I  S.  Prices  way  down, 
Sena  for  Price-List. 


CALEB  BOGGS.  Cheswcld,  Del. 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE 

Largest,  handsoinesl  and 
Onesi  Havered  Peacn  In 
onitlvatton.  Originated  ana  fur  saie  onlr  by  Ihe 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  lor  particulars. 


Our  New  Tomato 

IMMENSE  CLUSTERS  OF 
MAMMOTH  FRUIT. 

(DOUBLE  THE  SIZE  OF  L.’S  BEAUTY.) 

“Smooth  as  an  apple,”  quality  superb.  Packet  extra  select  seed, 
10  cents;  half  ounce,  .30  cents;  ounce,  50  cents. 

A  life-size  cluster  is  shovnlo  cclvrsonthe  handsome  cover  of 
our  beautltul  8EEI>  ANNUAL  (sent  free  lo  any  i  eea  utei). 

Ccntalns  low  down  prices  on  strictly  high-class  American  1893 
growth  OnUn  and  other  seeas. 

oxm  TXTjBTTKr  jsoois:. 

A  fpw  of  the  (i4  chaotors  a-e :  “The 
First  Tomalu  1  Ever  Saw.”  •*  Best 
Varieties  for  Certain  Purposes.” 

"Kiinulng  One.”  ”  t  tossloi,.”  •  Pro- 
His.”  ’•  llot-Keds.”  •’  8  eld  Crop 
Culture.”  ”  Staking  Up.”  etc.  ‘  In¬ 
sect  Enemies.’  ■  D.seases  ard  Rem¬ 
edies.”  “Harvesuig  Snipping  and 
Selling,  etc.”  ••  Uses  of  me  Tomato.” 

‘■Cooslrg  ReetpeH,  e<c.” 

Handsome  Oioth  Binding,  Gilt  'title. 

Illustrated,  176  pages,  and  printed  on 
Finest  Bouk  Paper,  Wl  OO  (postpaid). 

Ho»  It  may  be  had  FREE  see  our 
Seed  Annual. 

.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS, 

Box  309.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THIS  WOMAN  DID  NOT  LOSE  A  CHICK. 

NE  must  be  a  poor  manager  indeed  if  be  cannot 
lay  claim  to  having  met  with  more  than  aver¬ 
age  success  in  at  least  one  branch  of  labor.  In  the 
spring  of  1892,  10  biddies  looked  to  me  to  help  them 
raise  112  chicks,  which  we,  myself  and  the  biddies, 
did,  without  losing  one  chick;  this  is  how  it  was  done. 
I  was  prepared  for  each  hen  as  she  left  the  nest  with 
her  young  brcoi.  My  husband  got  me  some  empty 
boxes  from  the  grocery,  the  most  suitable  size  being 
20  X  14  X  14  inches.  lie  nailed  on  a  top  and  cut  out  an 
opening  at  one  end  large  enough  for  the  hen  to  go  out 
and  in  comfortably,  with  a  shingle  for  a  sliding  door; 
the  grooves  were  madew'th  pieces  of  lath,  two  to  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  the  upper  piece  projecting  a  little 
over  the  under  piece  to  form  the  groove.  Then  an 
open  coop  was  made  of  slats,  wide  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  chicks  to  run  out  and  in,  but  not  the  hen. 
At  one  end  of  the  coop  an  opening  was  left  to  match 
the  opening  in  the  box.  For  handiness  in  feeding,  I 
had  them  placed  near  the  kitchen  door;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  box  was  placed  beside  the  coop,  opening  to 
opening,  the  slide  drawn,  and  biddy  and  her  family 
came  forth  to  begin  their  day’s  work. 

Now,  as  to  feed,  a  little  bread  crumbled,  a  little  oat¬ 
meal  mush  made  stiff  by  mixing  corn  meal  uncooked 
with  it,  and  some  wheat  for  the  hen  were  scattered 
about,  a  little  at  a  time,  but  very  often,  six  or  e'ght 
times  a  day  for  the  first  two  weeks;  after  that  four  or 
five  times  a  day,  feeding  wheat  only,  the  little  ones 
seemed  to  prefer  it  and  thrived  on  it,  then  why  not 
give  it  to  them?  There  was  plenty  of  gravel  in  the 
ground  for  them.  The  watering  utensils  were  empty 
sardine  cans,  two  at  each  coop  always  kept  clean  and 
full.  In  the  evening  the  little  family  would  huddle 
into  the  box,  the  slide  was  then  let  down  and  the  box 
with  its  contents  was  lifted  on  to  the  back  porch,  the 
opening  end  next  to  the  wall  for  safety.  Clean,  dry 
sand  or  soil  was  put  in  each  box  every  morning,  so 
the  droppings  never  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
A  few  auger  holes  on  the  sides  gave  ventilation. 

The  points  in  favor  of  this  plan  were,  first,  the 
chicks  had  enough  exercise  and  not  too  much  ;  when 
they  wanted  hovering  the  hen  was  there  as  the  needs 
of  the  little  ones  demanded.  Second,  being  near  the 
kitchen  dcor,  there  is  every  chance  of  their  being  fed 
regularly ;  a  little  and  often  has  largely  to  do  with 
successful  chicken  raising.  The  coop  should  be  moved 
on  clean  ground  every  morning,  and  the  soiled  places 
scraped  or  spaded  under.  Four  of  these  coops  and 
boxes  sufficed  for  my  10  hens  and  their  chicks  ;  when 
the  latter  were  four  or  five  weeks  old  they  were  turned 
loose  in  the  chickenyard.  Some  of  my  neighbors  sur¬ 
prised  me  by  saying,  “  What  a  lot  of  trouble  1”  But 
from  experience  1  can  say  that  it  was  the  simplest, 
and  certainly  the  most  successful  way  of  raising 
chicks.  After  being  put  in  the  chickenyard,  the  little 
ones  should  be  fed  under  slatted  coops.  e.  g.  w. 

Columbia  County,  Oregon. 


TOO  LATE  IN  GETTING  READY. 

EAR  MADAM  :  I  listened  to  a  talk  at  a  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  a  few  weeks  ago  in  which  warmer 
houses  were  advised  for  hens.  A  certain  formula  was 
ordered  for  their  ‘  bill  of  fare,’  and  the  houses  were  to 
be  sprinkled  with  lime,  ashes  and  plaster,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  else.  I  believed  every  word,  and  went 
straight  home  and  put  the  advice  into  practice.  First, 
I  cleaned  out  the  henhouse  and,  as  it  had  not  been 
done  in  over  a  year,-  it  took  some  time  and  scared  the 
hens  half  tu  death,  so  I  drove  them  out.  Then  I  gave 
the  whole  house  a  sprinkle  of  lime  till  the  air  was  full 
and  everything  white  with  it.  When  I  got  my  breath, 
I  went  back  to  see  if  I  had  hit  every  place,  and  whew! 
nobody  told  me  what  a  smell  that  lime  would  raise.  I 
covered  the  craeks  with  battens,  banked  the  house  all 
around,  and  by  that  time  I  could  breathe  the  air  in 
the  house,  so  I  let  the  hens  io,  and  they  acted  as 
though  they  never  siw  the  p  ace  before.  Now  for  the 
results.  I  fed  those  hens  just  as  that  poultry  man  said 
I  must,  and  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  had  a  dozen  eggs  since, 
and  there  wasn’t  a  day  before  that  time  when  I  did 
not  get  a  dozen  or  more.  I  have  heard  something  of 
your  success  with  poultry,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  about  it.”  Yours  truly,  johx  gavax. 

Here  is  a  point,  yes,  several  of  them,  which  poultry 
writers  have  tried,  in  vain,  to  impress  upon  beginners 
in  the  business.  People  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
watching  poultry  closely  do  not  realize  how  muc’i 
they  are  influenced  by  tneir  surroundings,  nor  what 
an  effect  is  produced  upon  them  by  fright.  I  have 
seen  a  marked  decrease  in  the  egg  yield  for  a  day  or 
two  from  catching  a  fowl  to  remove  to  other  quarters 


even  tl.  ough  the  remainder  of  the  flock  were  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  noise  of  their  comrade.  When  a  stranger 
cleans  my  henhouses,  I  always  watch,  if  possible,  and 
prevent  too  quick  movements,  lest  the  fowls  be 
frightened.  Even  moving  fowls  by  careful  coaxing, 
not  driving,  from  one  house  to  another,  which  is 
equally  comfortable,  will  stop  laying  for  a  few  days. 
If  this  be  the  case  with  tame  birds  which  will  eat 
from  one’s  hand  and  perch  on  one’s  shoulder,  what 
must  we  expect  from  the  average  wild  flock  on  most 
farms  ?  Mr.  Gavan’s  birds  were  frightened  out  of  a 
month  or  six  week’s  laying  by  his  undue  zeal.  Of 
two  evils  he  would  better  have  left  his  birds  in  the 
cold  house  while  they  continued  to  lay,  rather  than  to 
change  their  conditions  at  that  time  of  year. 

Henhouses  should  be  put  into  shane  while  the 
weather  is  dry  and  warm,  and  the  young  pullets  which 
are  to  be  the  early  winter  layers  must  be  accustomed 
to  their  new  homes  and  to  each  other  before  they  are 
ready  to  lay.  Mr.  Gavan  has  lost  his  winter  eggs,  but 
he  has  gained  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  hens’  peculiar! 
ties.  He  will  not  make  a  similar  mistake  again. 

In  regard  to  using  lime  in  his  house,  he  has  done 
no  harm — although  he  liberated  a  vast  amount  of 
ammonia  and  nearly  stifled  himself,  no  doubt.  As  the 
droppings  had  been  accumulating  for  some  months, 
the  floor  under  them  was  thoroughly  permeated  by 
the  leached  out  ammonia,  If  it  was  an  earth  floor  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  removed  several  inches 
of  the  surface,  replacing  it  with  fresh  earth  or  coal 
ashes.  However,  the  lime  filled  the  air,  killed  many 
impurities,  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  and 
eventually  sweetened  the  house.  Land  plaster  would 
have  purified  the  old  roosting  place,  destroying  the 
odors  without  stirring  up  the  ammonia.  One  poultry 
breeder  advises  the  use  of  plaster  as  a  dust  bath,  turn¬ 
ing  the  box  out  on  the  dropping  boards  after  cleaning, 
and  giving  the  birds  fresh  plaster  for  their  bath.  My 
birds  do  not  enjoy  it  as  they  do  dry  earth,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  store  earth  enough  to  make  200  or  300  hens 
happy  all  winter.  Plaster  on  the  dropping  boards  is 
most  satisfactory.  It  absorbs  odors  and  moisture,  and 
preserves  the  droppings  in  the  best  possible  manner 
for  future  use.  They  are  scraped  off,  once  a  week  or 
oftener,  into  barrels  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Fresh 
plaster,  or  if  that  cannot  be  obtain  ;d,  sifted  coal 
ashes,  are  spread  over  the  dropping  boards.  If  any 
odor  is  detected  before  cleaning  day,  a  sprinkle  of 
plaster  destroys  it.  I  have  never  seen  henhouses 
which  have  less  unpleasant  odor  than  mine  have  this 
winter,  and  it  is  wholly  due  to  the  new  dropping 
boards  and  the  use  of  land  plaster.  s.  a.  little. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  SERVANT  PROBLEM. 

HE  servant  problem  in  our  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  does  not  have  to  be  wrestled  with  as  se¬ 
verely  as  it  does  in  many  places,  for  most  of  our  house, 
keepers,  with  the  aid  of  daughters,  do  their  own  work. 
Yet  competent,  reliable  help  when  needed  certainly  is 
difficult  to  procure  and  keep.  I  believe  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  for  this,  here  and  elsewhere,  are :  first, 
because  the  stores,  schools,  offices,  shops  and  factories 
absorb  nearly  all  the  girls  who  must  or  who  choose  to 
earn  a  living  away  from  home  ;  second,  because  of  the 
universal  feeling  among  girls  that  hcusework,  if  per¬ 
formed  in  somebody’s  else  kitchen  for  wages,  is  some¬ 
how  degrading,  or,  at  least  calculated  to  deprive  them 
of'some  social  prestige.  This  foolish  opinion  certainly 
exists,  and  I  believe  employers  are  largely  responsible 
for  it. 

The  inconsiderate,  exacting  woman  who  regards  her 
servants  only  in  the  light  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
or  who  manifests  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  or  w'ho 
in  any  way  causes  them  to  feel  that  their  position  is 
an  inferior  one,  makes  trouble  for  herself  and  for  those 
employers  who  would  deal  differently.  Sue  who  speaks 
of  a  servant  as  “  knowing  her  place,”  sets  a  stigma  on 
*that  “place”  which  she  would  not  like  her  own  daugh¬ 
ter  to  feel  in  the  family  of  another. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  do  my  own  work  whenever 
possible,  for  most  of  the  girls  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  ability,  neatness 
and  general  conscientiousness  in  hou'ehold  duties. 
They  have  been  either  American  or  Americanized 
daughters  of  German,  Swiss  and  English  parentage, 
and  they  have  been  moral — usually  Christian — girls, 
for  with  our  family  of  precious  little  ones  who  are 
always  sure  to  adore  our  help,  we  cannot  run  the  risk 
of  evil  influences.  Many  mothers  must  be  extremely 
careless  in  the  household  training  of  daughters,  or 
there  would  not  be  so  much  heedless  unthoroughness. 
When  a  swept  floor  isn’t  half  swept,  when  a  washed 
window  or  door  looks  worse  than  before  cleaning. 


when  dusting  is  omitted  altogether,  when  vegetables 
are  washed  in  the  hand-wash  basin,  when  dishes  are 
wiped  out  of  soap  suds  without  rinsing,  when  pans 
are  left  greasy,  when  dishcloths  wash  the  sink  and 
the  towels  are  rinsed  in  baby’s  napkin  tub — there 
must  be  a  grievous  lack  of  teaching  or  native  fastidi¬ 
ousness.  Since  one  cannot  be  always  watching 
kitchen  processes,  who  would  not  usually  prefer  to  do 
without  help  whenever  possible? 

When  we  do  have  a  girl,  we  remember  that  she  has 
a  soul,  mind  and  body.  Sbe  is  allowed  church  and 
Sabbath  school  privileges — and  we  try  in  various  ways 
to  help  her  to  sensible  and  right  ideas  of  life.  We 
are  interested  in  her  mental  improvement.  She  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  and  study.  Free  access  is  given  to 
parlor,  piano,  books  and  papers,  when  not  in  use.  She 
is  sympathized  with  in  her  personal  interests  and 
friends,  is  allowed  her  evenings,  and  generally  a  por¬ 
tion  of  each  day  for  rest  or  amusement,  and  is  not 
expected  or  allowed  to  pay  for  breakages.  In  brief, 
she  is  treated  very  much  as  a  good  and  helpful 
daughter  of  the  house  might  be.  It  may  be  asked  if 
undue  advantage  is  never  taken  where  such  privileges 
are  allowed.  Yes — sometimes — but  that  depends  on 
the  kind  of  girl — not  the  circumstances.  Even  guests 
are  sometimes  inconsiderate  and  obstrusive.  Want  of 
natural  delicacy  and  proper  home  training  are  found 
in  many  spheres  besides  that  of  the  kitchen  maid. 

We  pay  a  girl  for  housework  from  SI.  50  to  S2.50,  ac¬ 
cord  to  age  and  capability,  buying  our  bread  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  family  laundering  done  away  from  home.  The 
wages  of  factory  girls  average  from  $5  to  S7  per  week, 
they  paying  from  S3  50  to  S4  for  boird.  School  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  are  from  S30  to  S45  per  month,  and  dress¬ 
makers  who  work  at  the  homes  of  patrons  have  SI  per 
day  and  two  meals.  Housework  is,  I  think,  the  health¬ 
iest  occupation  a  woman  can  have,  and  if  employers 
everywhere  would  try  to  remove  the  odium  that  now 
attaches  to  it,  multitudes  of  good  and  capable  girls 
would  prefer  it  to  other  work,  and  the  servant  prob¬ 
lem  would  solve  itself.  carrie  ellis  bkeck. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Warm  Pillows  — Do  the  children  ever  wake  in  the 
night  with  earache  or  toothache  ?  By  heating  the 
pillows  well  when  they  go  to  bed,  much  of  this  suffer¬ 
ing  may  be  prevented.  mrs.  l.  n.  x. 

A  Fur  Rug. — “  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
ragged  fur?”  I  asked  a  friend  as  she  came  in  with 
the  remains  of  a  fur-lined  circular  over  her  arms. 
“  Put  it  into  the  ash  barrel,”  was  the  reply.  “  Give  it 
to  me  I  remarked.”  It  was  the  gray  and  white  fur. 
I  took  out  the  bad  places,  sewed  the  good  together 
and  made  a  border  of  half  a  yard  or  more  in  depth. 
At  a  carpet  store  I  found  a  remnant  of  solid  blue 
velvet  carpet  about  yard  long  (red  would  have 
been  pretty,  but  was  not  obtainable  at  the  time.) 
My  fur  border  was  sewed  on  to  the  carpet’s  edge  and 
lined  with  navy  blue  flannel  pinked  at  the  edges. 
The  wrong  side  of  the  carpet  was  finished  with  heavier 
material.  The  whole  finished  made  a  handsome  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  parlor  and  cost  only  $1.50 — the  price  of 
the  carpet.  Some  pieces  of  fur  remaining,  I  sewed 
all  together,  lined  with  red  flannel,  pinked  at  edges 
and  had  a  large  warm  rug  for  the  bottom  of  a  baby 
carriage.  i.  m.  b. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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“  THE  STORY  OF  A  HOME.” 

FRED  GUUXDY'S  NEW  BOCK. 

We  have  called  attention  to  Mr. 
Grundy’s  little  book,  entitled,  “A  For¬ 
tune  in  Two  Acres.”  In  our  opinion  it  is 
the  best  story  of  a  workman’s  home- 
building  that  has  ever  been  published. 
The  following  brief  extracts  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the  book  is: 
Mr.  Grundy  is  supposed  to  be  interview¬ 
ing  his  friend  Burton. 

Follies  of  Early  Days. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  small  farm 
in  th"*  State  of  Ohio.  Prom  the  time  I 
was  r  2  or  14  years  of  age  up  to  nearly  40, 
my  day-dreams  were  chiefly  of  wealth.  I 
hoped,  and  confidently  expected,  to  some 
day  be  immensely  rich,  and  during  all 
those  years  was  constantly  watching  and 
expectantly  waiting  for  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  when  I  could  make  a  big 
fortune  at  one  grand  stroke.  Every  cent 
of  the  small  amounts  I  earned  by  work¬ 
ing  for  neighbors  while  at  home  was 
spent  about  as  boys  usually  spend  it.  It 
never  once  occurred  to  me  to  save  it.  I 
had  my  “set”  of  associates,  and  as  all  of 
them  “stood  treat”  occasionally,  and  at¬ 
tended  all  the  shows  and  picnics  they 
could  get  to,  I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  me  to  do  likewise.  And  when  we 
began  to  take  our  young  lady  friends 
with  us,  we  all  liked  to  appear  generous, 
and  to  see  that  they  had  the  best  of 
everything,  and  lots  of  it. 

Father’s  farm  was  small,  and  as  the 
family  was  quite  large,  I  was  obliged, 
when  I  reached  my  majority,  to  look  out 
for  myself.  As  I  always  had  a  strong 
desire  to  live  in  town,  I  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  employment  in  a  grain  elevator, 
in  a  town  about  20  miles  from  home. 
Here  I  worked  steadily  eight  months, 
and  spent  my  wages  as  fast  as  earned. 
As  I  could  see  no  better  prospect  ahead, 
I  gave  up  the  job  and  went  to  work  in 
a  lumber  yard,  at  a  slight  advance  in 
wages.  It  was  while  at  work  in  this 
yard  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
lady  who  is  now  my  wife.  Like  most 
young  people,  we  were  anxious  to  get 
married,  but  as  we  lacked  capital  to 
begin  housekeeping,  we  were  obliged  to 
postpone  this  matter  until  a  suflicient 
sum  could  be  earned.  Neither  of  us  had 
sense  enough  to  think  of  carefully  saving 
our  earnings,  but  we  continued  to  attend 
all  the  shows  and  picnics  we  could  get 
to.  We  just  supposed  this  was  the  pro¬ 
per  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  keep  “in 
the  swim.”  After  a  struggle  extending 
something  over  a  year  and  a  half,  I 
managed  to  accummulate  $115,  and  then 
we  were  married.  House  rent  and  living 
expenses  took  every  cent  I  earned,  and 
sometimes  pay  day  would  find  me  a  little 
short.  After  several  years  of  this  life  I 
left  the  lumber  yard,  and  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  flouring  mill.  This  was 
something  just  to  my  liking,  and  I  soon 
learned  the  trade.  About  six  months 
after  I  became  competent  to  run  the  mill, 
the  miller  was  offered  a  position  else¬ 
where,  and  I  was  given  his  place,  with 
good  wages.  »  *  #  *  » 

A  Home  of  Our  Own. 

It  was  late  in  October  when  we  moved 
into  our  new  home,  and  as  the  mill  was 
nearly  a  mile  distant,  I  was  obliged  to 
start  to  work  soon  after  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  rarely  reached  home  again  much 
before  seven  in  the  evening,  so  what  little 
fixing  up  and  repairing  I  did  had  to  be 
done  by  lamplight.  We  would  have 
hired  a  carpenter  to  do  the  work  for  us. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


but  being  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  that 
mortgage,  we  decided  to  let  it  go  until 
days  were  longer  and  I  could  see  to  do  it 
myself.  We  continued  to  save  every 
cent  of  my  wages  that  we  possibly  could, 
living  on  the  plainest  food  and  denying 
ourselves  everything  we  could  well  do 
without,  and  on  the  last  day  of  March 
I  paid  the  last  dollar  of  the  debt,  and  our 
home  was  our  very  own! 

When  I  brought  the  release  home  to  my 
wife,  instead  of  going  into  ecstacies,  as  1 
expected,  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
cried.  “Oh,  John,”  she  said,  “you  don’t 
know  how  I  have  longed  and  hoped 
and  prayed  for  this — for  a  real  home  all 
our  own!  A  he  me  where  I  can  have  a 
few  trees  and  flowers,  and  alittle  garden, 
and  fix  things  up  just  as  I  please.  I  don’t 
mind  the  troubles  and  trials  we’ve  come 
through;  they  are  all  past — gone  forever! 
We  have  our  own  ‘sweet  home’  now,  and 
we’ll  never,  never  give  it  up  while  we 
live.  Will  we,  John  ?” 

I  must  confess  that,  inwardly,  I  felt  a 
little  mean  and  cheap,  for  having  denied 
her  this  great  pleasure  so  many  years. 
But  after  all,  it  really  wasmy  misfortune 
rather  than  my  fault.  The  trash  I  had 
read  in  my  youth  had  given  me  false 
ideas  of  life,  and  filled  my  brain  with 
foolish  fancies  of  wealth  and  luxury  to 
be  won  by  a  single  stroke  of  “good 
luck,”  and  all  through  these  years  that  I 
had  labored  so  hard  this  will-o’-the-wisp 
had  danced  before  me.  Instead  of  saving 
my  earnings  as  I  went  along,  I  spent 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  Ariend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  vour  name 
on  the  corner. 


them,  and  hoped  that  after  awhile  I 
wDuld,  by  some  hocus-pocus,  get  rich. 
Stories  in  which  all  the  principal  char¬ 
acters  are  either  wealthy  or  suddenly 
become  so  by  the  death  of  an  obscure 
relative,  the  discovery  of  a  rich  mine,  or 
through  the  performance  of  some  re¬ 
markable  feat,  are  not  the  best  reading 
in  the  world  for  boys  and  girls.  Yet 
thousands  of  such  stories  are  published 
every  year  in  book  form,  while  the  lead¬ 
ing  literary  journals  and  magazines  fairly 
teem  with  them. 

When  I  thought  over  my  past  life — 
what  fc  olish  ideas  I  had  so  tenderly 
nursed,  and  what  a  miserable  failure  I 
had  been— I  couldn’t  help  pitying  my¬ 
self.  And  at  the  same  time  I  heartily 
wished  that  some  good,  honest,  hard- 
fisted  old  fellow  had  gotten  hold  of  me 
while  I  was  dreaming  over  those  trashy, 
wealth- poisoned  stories,  and  bumped 
some  plain  common-seme  into  my  soft 
noddle — in  short,  told  me  what  an  un¬ 
varnished  fool  and  egregious  ass  I  was 
making  of  myself,  and  what  the  result 
would  be.  But  the  fates  decreed  that  I 
must  work  out  my  own  salvation,  and 
fortunate  for  me  was  it  that  I  had  such  a 
kind-hearted,  loving,  patient  wife  to  help 
and  encourage  me  when  I  earnestly  set 
about  it.  When  at  last  I  did  win  a  home, 
I  had  acquired  common  sense  enough  to 
fully  appreciate  its  real  worth. 

“Give  it  up!”  I  replied  to  my  wife. 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
V  liile  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


“  Bless  your  sweet,  patient  soul,  never¬ 
more  while  I  live  and  breathe  shall  you 
he  without  a  home  that  is  wholly  your 
own !  ” 

Those  who  want  to  know  how  these 
worthy  people  earned  their  home,  how 
they  kept  it  and  gained  independence 
and  happiness  are  referred  to  the  little 
book.  We  will  guarantee  all  such  a 
genuine  pleasure  and  no  end  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  perusal  of  this  story. 

PATTERNS  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Bazar  Glove-Fitting  Pattern  Company  to 
supply  their  celebrated  patterns  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  mail  at  the 
nominal  price  of  10  cents  each.  These  pat¬ 
terns  will  be  sent  only  to  members  of 
families  one  of  whom  is  a  subscriber  to 
the  paper.  The  regular  price  of  the  pat 
terns  is  from  25  to  35  cents.  Always  give 
correct  bust  measure  and  the  number  of 
the  pattern  wanted.  The  number  will 
always  be  given  under  the  illustration. 
Always  write  the  order  separate  from 
any  other  matter  and  enclose  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Full  instructions  accompany 
every  pattern.  Any  two  patterns  given 
old  subscribers  for  one  new  subscription. 

Ladies’  Basque,  with  Double  Ripple 
Skirt. 

4040. 

This  is  one  of  the  swell  basques  of  the 
season.  Old  rose  is  the  color  of  the  fine 
faced  cloth,  combined  with  fancy  black 
moire,  trimmed  with  jet  passementerie, 
and  closed  with  jet  buttons.  The  fanci¬ 
ful  reveres  and  double  ripple  skirt  are 
lined  with  old  rose  satin.  These,  with 
the  large  gigot  sleeves  are  distinctive 
features  of  this  very  stylish  basque. 
Either  one  or  both  of  the  ripple  skirts 
may  be  omitted  if  desired,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  front  may  be  plainly  cov¬ 
ered  with  velvet  or  other  material,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  shirred  portion  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  pattern,  if  so  preferred. 
Many  fancies  in  combination  may  be 
suggested  by  the  mode,  three  different 
materials  often  being  used.  In  this  case, 
the  reveres  and  upper  skirt  could  be  of 
velvet,  the  shirred  yoke  of  changeable 
silk,  and  the  basque,  sleeves  and  lower 
skirt  of  cloth.  Any  of  the  fashionable 
materials  are  suitable.  Hopsacking, 
cheviot,  serge  and  homespun,  can  be 
stylishly  trimmed  with  gimp,  galloon  or 
braid.  Fancy  jet  toque  with  aigrette. 

This  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.: 
32.  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 
The  retail  price  of  pattern  is  25  cents. 


In  wrltlnK  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rdkal  New-Yorker. 

Ayer’s 

CHERRY  (£(medaA^] 

Pectoral 

For  Colds  and  Coughs 

received 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

©AT  THE 

IBI  I  II 

World's 

FAIR. 

No  local  dealercan  compete  with  ua 

■  ■a  ■  ■  In  variety  or  price.  Our 

Mmm  ■  I  new  desiKns  and  culorings 
■U  ■■  ■  ■  are  handsomer  this  year 

VW  IL  before. 


Our  "Guide  How 
Paper  and  Economy  BV  ■■ 
in  Home  Decoration,”  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■ 

mailed  free  with  samplesB  ■  ■  ■  ■■ 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  la  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live,  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  In  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

*0-83  W.  1  Bill  St.,  186-18S  W.  MadlHon  St., 

NK.VV  YOKK.  CHICAGO. 

ROBINSO^TO^^  Mil 


RIGmSI 


You  would  like  the  lamp- 
chimneys  that  do  not  amuse 
themselves  by  popping  at 
inconvenient  times,  wouldn’t 
you? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass”— 
they  don’t  break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for  years  sometimes. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

Half 

the 

Money 

spent  for  harness  and  shoes  could  be  saved  if 
they  were  treated  right.  Wlietlier  leather  lasts 
or  not  depends  on  the  care  it  gets.  * 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil 

is  the  care-taker. 

25c.  worth  is  .T  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
yon  want  it — a  swob  with  eaeli  c;in. 

For  p.ainphlet,  f-ee,  "How  to  Takk  Cark  OR 
Lkatuku."  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Beccham’s  pills  arc  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frefjuent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


POSITIVELY  PREE. 

Our  New  OltOAN  and  PIANO  UOOBL 
rLuWL  Colored  Portraits,  Huecial  Offers,  and 
Bg/g^iy^full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

i  and  pHAlirS^. 

0  Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  tot 

*  Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 

lAK;^£P0ra[ans827.50c  Pianos  8175.00. 

/larWrtte  toJay  for  this  VALOABLE  iSOOK  -©H 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DOi 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


1^IU«3\i  ins  Machine,  with  a  oompleto  set  ofat> 
tacbments  and  piaranteed  for  10  year§  Shipped  any* 
where  on  80  dapt*  trial.  No  monoy  requirtd  in 
vaneo.  76.000  now  in  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
But  from  faotorr,  safe  dealers’  and  agents*  profit 
Write  UHlay  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  IBfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Aye.,  Chicago,  UL 


BtSf^TfiSellDlRECItirAUlLaS 

ilESHiHBjjii.  niANOS  organs 

$150  to  $1500U$K5  to  S&OO. 

must  Bell  Inferior  instnimems  or  *^1^  | 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free  ■wfeNSl 

MAItCIIAI.  Jk  SMITH  PIANO  €0., 

Kast  »ist  St.,  N.Y. 


BECKER  WASHER, 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  sneptlcal  of  its  tnoeriorlty 
overall  other  Washing  Maentnes. 
Thousands  In  use.  A  G  K  N  T  d 
WANTED.  C.rculars  Free.  Made 
ty  N.O.  BAUGHMAN,  Yors,  Pa 


■  ■■Ml  I  n  m  At  Wholesale  Pi  Ices. 

Ulf  A|  I  PACIKK  lOOHamples 
■■  I  re  ■  k  ■■  gent  for  Sc.  postage. 

■■  TUGS.  .1.  MYEUS,  1206  Market  St.,  Phlla  ,  Pa. 


I  New  Sample  style,  of  Envelope,  Bilk 

I  mm  Frin{;(e  CARDS  Ac.,  tONew  100 


FENCINC 

^  WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


^POULTRY  and  rabbit  NETTING 

Railroad,  Faria,  Garden,  Cemetery,  l-awn. 
Fencing.  Prices  down.  Freight  paid.  Calal’g.  free. 

McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Down  with  Jersey  Weeds. 

A,  T.  T.,  Fbanki-in  Park,  N  J. — Nearly 
all  Northern  States  are  now  more  or  less 
infested  with  “wild  carrot.”  Like  the 
Hassian  thistle,  it  is  an  annual,  and,  al¬ 
though  often  standing  so  thickly  in 
meadows  as  to  near  y  exclude  a  crop  of 
rowen,  it  is  eaty  enough  to  eradicate  if 
the  farmer  will  attend  to  it  in  time.  Two 
cutt'ngs  with  a  mower  after  haying  will 
complete  the  job.  The  seed  of  any  of 
the  plants  starting  later  than  the  middle 
of  September  will  not  mature.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  a  law  intended  to  exterminate 
this  pest  •  While  it  may  appear  ludicrous 
to  look  to  legislation  to  banish  a  weed, 
yet  the  Jerseymen  who  passed  that  bill 
were  all  right  in  theory.  The  difficulty 
has  been  to  enforce  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  theory.  Fifty  dollars  fine  is 
the  penalty  for  neglect  to  exterminate 
the  weed  on  each  farm.  No  one  pays  the 
fine,  and  only  thrifty  farmers  kill  the 
weed.  The  law  is  in  effect  a  dead  letter, 
but  every  farmer  knows  that  he  can 
easily  rid  himself  of  it  if  he  choose. 

The  negligence  of  a  neighbor  is  often 
an  obstruction  in  these  matters.  Mr.  A 
will  cut  his  ground  over  twice,  and  there¬ 
by  insure  a  clear  field  for  the  following 
y»  ar ;  but  Mr.  B.  who  adjoins  A,  will  do 
nothing,  and,  in  consequence,  A’s  fields 
two  or  three  years  later  are  again  in¬ 
fested  with  carrots.  If  the  weed  appeared 
in  the  first  hay  crop  of  the  season,  doubt¬ 
less  it  would  be  held  in  greater  detesta¬ 
tion,  and  more  pains  would  be  taken  to 
stamp  it  out ;  but  it  does  not,  at  least  not 
here  in  central  New  Jersey.  What  a 
farmer  won’t  do  to  improve  his  own  con¬ 
dition,  however,  is  past  finding  out.  With 
the  Russian  thistle  in  the  West  as  easily 
killed  as  its  Eastern  contemporary,  it 
seems  an  imposition  to  be  importuning 
CoEgrets  for  an  appropriation  to  rid  the 
Dakotas  or  any  other  State  of  it,  and  it  is 
to  be  bcped  no  such  bill  will  be  allowed 
to  pass. 

There  are  soils  in  which  these  noxious 
weeds  do  not  fiourish,  not  necessarily  im¬ 
poverished  soils,  either ;  but  from  some 
cause,  in  such  they  fail  to  perpetuate 
themselves. 

Some  years  since,  up  in  central  New 
York  State,  a  field  was  worked  “  on 
shares  ”  by  a  neighbor  of  mine,  the  field 
being  sowed  to  oats.  He  bought  his  seed 
in  Cortland  Couilty,  N.  Y.,  from  a  place 
notoriously  covered  with  Canada  thistles. 
The  oats  grew  and  thistles  appeared 
promptly.  The  following  year  very  few 
thistles  showed  tht  mselves,  and  the  third 
year  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Of  course, 
the  man  who  provided  the  seed  should 
have  been  prosecuted,  as  the  fact  that 
none  lived  to  spread  and  encumber  the 
ground  was  through  no  effort  of  his,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  A  crop  of  Canada 


in  a  small  way  but  try.”  In  “  Chemicals 
and  Clover,”  Mr.  Collingwood  sayj  that 
he  thinks  fertilizers  will  pay  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  potatoes,  berries  or  som- 
other  money  crcp.  This  agrees  with  my 
experience.  The  Mapes  or  the  Stock - 
bridge  potato  manures  have  given  me  a 
fair  profit — twice  over  100  per  cent — 
every  ti  ne  I  have  used  them  with  but 
(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


In  wrttlnK  to  adyertlsers,  please  always  mention 
The  ucthal  Nkw-Yorkbr. 


Agawam  Blackberry. 

Hilborn  Raspberry. 

first  Class  two-vear  olJ  plants  Sena  for  our  prices 
Saoniit  year  list  ol  wants  to  us  for  stock  in  general. 
It  w'll  pay  you. 

SALES.MEX  WANTED. 

We  can  famish  steady  einployroent  at  good  pay  to 
enerireilc  men  eltntr  in  the  United  -tates  or  Canada. 
'I  bs  Foothill  Nurseries.  Over  7(MJ acres,  l.argest  in  tne 
Dominion.  STUNK  &  W ELLINGTON,  Toronto,  Ont 


GRAPE  VINES. 

On  receipt  of  11.00  I  will  mall  at  once  postpaid,  a 
practical  treatise  on  “GRAPE  CULTURE,”  glvl  >g 
full  Instructions  howto  plant,  cult'yate,  prune  and 
train  the  ylnes,  so  as  to  ensure  the  most  perfect 
success.  Price  of  book  25  cents,  and  In  Spring.  12 
first-class  well  ro'ted  ylnes -four  each— Niagara, 
Bilghton  aid  Worden,  best  White.  Red  and  Black 
yarletles.  Safe  arrlyal  in  good  condition  guaranteed 
Price  list  free.  Early  orders  solicited. 

J.  n  TRVON,  Willoughby,  O. 


CTDAVUDrODV  Dl  IIIT^  of  newer  and  stand- 
U  I  nflllDCnn  I  rLQIf  l  j  ard  varieties  at  $1.75 

to  $2.50  per  M.:  also  best  Raspberry  ai  d  fsiacaberry 
Plants  at  $4  to  16  per  M.  Catal  gue  free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Six  new  Van  Deman  Strawberry 
plants  and  our  bPI  illustrated 
Catalogue,  or  If  you  wi.l  sena  fire 
two  cent  stamps  to  pa?  postawe, 
we  will  se-.d  you  either,  tbree 
varieties  ol  verbenas— two  grape 
vines  or  six  psckets  cf  flower  seed.  Before  sending 
your  order  eisewhere  send  us 
your  want  list  and  let  us  price 
It.  We  have  1,600,- 00  trees 
shrubs  and  plants.  Address 


ELIZABBTU  NURSERY  CO.,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J 


TRUE  OSAGE. 

Called  the  Western  Market  Wonder. 

Best  Melon  to  eat,  to  ship  or  sell  ever  introduced. 
Mine  is  me  orlgln.-ti  stucc  Sr->m  which  the  variety 
was  Introduced;  the  lutroaucer  patirg  me  more 
money  for  a  small  s.ock  ot  seed  ana  the  prlvlltge  of 
introducing  It  than  was  ever  before  paid  lor  any 
veg  table  Alter  Inspecting  my  Melon  fie  ds  and 
“  Metnod  of  Savlrg  S“ed  '  last  august.  Prf  Haley 
says  in  Horest  ana  Garden,  October  H.  i8U:i :  “It  is  a 
deiict'ius  Melon  and  as  1  ate  it  at  Ben’oo  Uarbur,  I 
thought  It  the  bert  I  have  ever  known.”  My  seed 
was  saved  ir  m  the  choicest  s.>eclmeis  on  twenty 
seres  of  prime  MeH-ns,  a  d  a  limited  quantity  will 
be  sold  ai  $6  Ou  per  pound,  one-quarter  pound  $1.00; 
one  ounce,  40  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid  Seedsmen, 
who  are  m.t  satisfied  wltn  their  stock,  can  now  get 
stock  seed  that  is  absolute  y  right  in  every  puitlcular. 
Try  It  It  you  want  s  m- thing  choice. 

R  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


90c.  per  pound,  postpaid. 

Genuine  Yellow  Glebe  Danvers  Onl  n  Seed.  Red 
Wetbersneld  crop  fcOS.  EVe.hY  SEEir  WIHL, 
OK  *\V  90c  per  pound,  postpaia. 

^fall-sized  pkts.  standard  Vegetetable  S^eds,  $'.00 
10  "  *•  CDOlcest  vsrieius  I'unsr  Seeds,  40c. 

All  postpaid.  Order  now.  Cataiosue  tree. 

H.  G.  FAUST  &  CO., 

64  &  66  North  I'ront  Street,  PuLadelphia,  Pa. 


DIBBLE^S  SEED  POTATOES, 

“NORTHERN  GROWN.” 

Pare,  True  to  Name,  Best  Quality.  Direct  to  you 
from  the  grower  at  prices  as  low  as  $2.50  a  barrel, 
with  special  rates  on  car-loads. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


At  Auction  in  Slancateles,  N.Y., 

ENTIRE  BREEDING  STUD  OP 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS, 

Wedrresday,  March  7,  1894, 

At  your  price.  19  Imported  and  purebred  Cleveland 
Bay  Stall. ona.  Mates  and  K.liles  ay  such  famous 
sires  as  Sportsman  299  Newio.i,  Reform,  Prince  of 
Wa-es.  Wonderlnl  Land,  etc.  lo  r  sons  tf  Alcan¬ 
tara,  Lancel  t  a' d  Votagban  by  Lord  Hassell.  Imp. 
Percheron  Mates  and  btlles  of  Bril  rant  751  blood. 
Owing  to  changes  in  business,  this  stock  must  be  sold 
without  reserve.  Catalogue  ready. 

GEO.  M.  TALCOTT,  Treasurer. 

K.  M.  KERR,  Auctioneer. 


CAD  C  A|  C  Pd*  Fowls  in  pair  at  $7.50  per 
I  iAll  omul.,  pajr  A.  11.  BOB,  Greenooro.  Mj. 


FOR  SALE 


Burbank  and  Satsuma  plum 
wo'dailOce  IS  per  ft  ot.  H. 
O’MEAD,  Lanenburg,  Mosa. 


hmum  ROOTS 


Largoet  stock  In  United 
Htaies  bive  best  kicds, 
Eltui'a  and  t'olumoian  While.  Ail  kincs  ■  f  vege- 
tap.e  plants  in  seasoa.  1  &  J.  L.  LEO'*  AUl), 
Iona,  Gloucester  County.  N.  J. 


SECOND  CROP 

Seed  Potatoes. 

More  to  the  acre  all  large;  all  mar- 
keia  le.  Try  them  and  lead  TO-jr 
ne  gli  orhood.  Full  supply  <jt  Brauti/ 
of  Hebron,  Puritan  a  d  Tneiba'L. 
Prices:  42  per  bushel,  $l..50  per  barrel 
forsorl  g  t  la  tir.g.  Snec. at  rates  fo 
July  p  an  It  g  f<)r  second  cou.  S  no 
tor  circular.  JOHN  C.  PEAR'.E  & 
CO..  Growe’s,  404  W.  Main  Sireol, 
LoulsvlUe,  Ky. 


**ceD 


MY  OWN  O  H  OWING, 
$2  50  per  barrel  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2andcibeis.  Write  f,t  free  Catalogue 
of  seve  ty  varieties. 

M  1-.  WEBS  I'ER, 

Victor,  N.  Y. 


POTATOESs 


DHTATHFC  The  celebrated  Freeman, 
^  ”  I  M  I  UCwi  $  {,0  per  bushel,  3  oush  is, 

$4.  (My  stock  direct  fr  m  .\la.  le  th  ee  years  ago  ) 
It.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  $1  per  Push-l,  3  ousbelB.  I’.oO  feacss 
free.  C  G.  WlLLiAMS.  GuSlavus.Or.lo. 


8KEO  POTATOES. -Pure  Seed  of  Landreth's 
Farmers'  Alliance  for  sale,  at  uriCcs  ij  suit  me 
times.  Aadress  W.  W.  HAVELV,  Coal  Center,  Pa. 


GLOVEB  SEED 


FOR  SALE  Crop  grown  '893; 
cho  ce  ana  rlsan;  f  o.  o  cars 
111  new  sHCks  at  $  per  bushel 
E.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham,  Onio. 


Have  you  seen  our  Catalog, 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  GARDENERS”? 


It  Is  unliJie  other  catsl''g8.  S  ra'ghtforward 
ard  irmhf  il  descrli  non  oy  a  pratt  cai  maiket 
gardener  fihebastln  SKKOS.  'els  about 
growing  2,00U  buihels  f  I’rizetaUer  OnioiiK 
on  an  ac  e.  We  .  11  r  Vegetable  I’lants, 
Tiriibrell  a  d  ofier  Strawoe-iies  aod  e  ding 
Small  Fruits,  Trees,  hni  SuopUes  tor  a«ta 
eners.  dh^ice  Danvers  Onions,  $1.00  per  pound; 
True  Prizetakers,  $2.25.  T»  Is  is  a  s  ecialtv  »  tn 
us.  We  Betij  a  packet  <:i  U  and  of  uneev  early 
Tomuti) -sniooth  ri  e  s  all  over,  gooa  size  ar.a 
earliest;  just  what  garoeners  waot.  Also  a 
tackei  01  new  Sensation  lettuce,  with  our  cata¬ 
log  and  several  leatleis  •lb  usetni  loeas  f^r 
gardeners,  an  fcr  only  10  ctnts.  Send  now. 


CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE, 

Fruits  Ve.eiables,  Poul'ry,  Po'k,  Calves  etc  .  to  the 
old  reitapie  Commissi  in  11  use.  E-tao  ished  Ir6  . 

m.  zz.  z:.  zz.  fzlos'X', 

100  Pant  Place  New  York. 

Stencils  ard  Sblpptug  Cards  lurnlshed  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irv  ng  National  Bank,  or  any  cf 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


All  kinds  of  rrdse  furnished.  Pore  marie  products 
wanted.  M.  G.  LerxiBNToN',  E.  t  a. Lon,  N.  V. 


30th  Annual  Statement 


OF  THE 

Brooklys  life 

fflSUMKE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

January  1st,  1894. 

ASSETS. 

By  bonds  and  mortgsges  (secured  by 


properties  nearly  douols  in  value) .  $'73.595  00 

By  city  and  other  first  mortgage  oonds. ..  405  75.j  83 

liy  loans  on  call .  8,0lu00 

By  real  estate .  409  475  00 

By  casb  In  Trust  Co.,  banks  and  office....  63  544  08 
By  loans  on  Company’s  owj  puliclss  .  ...  141  879.59 

By  interest  accrued  but  not  due _ _  12,19.)  4'2 

By  deferred  and  iinpa  d  premlu  us,  less 

20  per  cent .  29,.599  66 

By  agents’  bhlances .  499  22 


LIABILITIES. 


$1,617,544  40 


To  reserve  (by  new  standard  of  N  Y.)  . ..  $1,483,592  CO 

’’’o  death  losses . j 

To  maturea  enduwmeuis'i  chujIcioi  y 
I  of  japers.  ) 

To  various  actuarial  obligations,  liiclud- 


15.349.C0 


Ing  liabl  Ities  on  lapsed  polic  c.s  etc...,  3,244  35 

To  sarplns  by  new  standard  (4  pe.-  cent)..  145.359  f.5 


$1,647,544.40 

Surplus  by  former  standard,  $225,500  00 


During  tbe  Year  1893  the  Brooklyn  Life 

INCREASED 

Its  Issue  of  new  Insurance  over  1892. 
INCREASED  the  amount  of  assets. 

INCREASED  its  insurance  in  force,  and 
INCREASED  its  income. 


Certifleate.s  of  tlio  Finance  and  Audit¬ 
ing  Coinmittee.s  attached  to 
the  Annual  Report. 

We  here  vlth  certify  that  we  have  made  a  th  trough 
fxamlnatlon  of  the  securities,  deeds  and  cash  assets 
be.ODglrg  to  th  s  company,  and  have  iouad  them  as 
stated  In  the  annual  report,  and  we  have  likewise 
inspected  and  inves  .lgated  the  items  of  lUol  tiles 
and  uoreslized  assets,  and  we  have  found  them  cor¬ 
rect  as  presented. 

FELIX  Campbell, 

CHAS  T.  BARNEY, 

D.  BIRDSALL, 

WIu,LlA.M  H  FORD. 

MfCH  L  CUAUNCEY, 

ALO.N’ZO  SLOTK, 

BENJ.  RICHARDSON, 

FELIX  CAMPBELL, 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM  M-  COLE,  President. 

WILLIAM  H.  WALLACE,  Vice  Pres. 

WILLIAM  DUTCHER,  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  H.  FORD,  Counsel. 
D.  PARKS  FACKLER,  Cons'g  Actuary, 

GEORGE  F.  HADLEY,  Supt.  of  Agencies. 
MARTIN  T.  FORD,  General  Agent. 


I  Finance  Committee 


I  Auditing  Committee. 


OFFICES: 

BROOKLYN  LIFE  INS.  CO.’S  BUILDING, 

61  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


THE  H  OOSI  ER 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov¬ 
elty  Co., 

BLKBAKT,  INI'. 


thistles  apptared  in  one  of  my  fields  in 
New  Jersey,  tbe  seed  from  which  was  no 
doubt  brought  by  four  or  five  steers  I 
had  purchased  from  the  stock  yards  in 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 

Uoneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 


Our  Kitchen  Garden  Order. 


New  York.  The  steers  were  stabled  as 
soon  as  delivered  at  the  farm,  and  the 
manure  carted  on  a  field  intended  for 
corn.  Where  the  first  manure  was  spread 
the  thibtks  grew.  No  other  thistles 
showed  themselves  anywhere  in  the  field 
or  on  the  farm,  and  there  was  no  way  to 
account  for  their  appearance  except  on 
the  theory  that  the  seed  had  retained  life 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  cattle  long  enough 
to  reach  the  farm.  A  vigorous  use  of  the 
hoe  soon  exterminated  the  unwelcome 
visitors. 

Some  Potato  Comments. 

G.  A.  P..  WiLAtvANA.  Pa. — I  do  not  re¬ 
call  that  The  11  N.-Y.  has,  editorially, 
ever  given  the  advice,  “  Go  in  debt  for 
fertilizers.”  Oa  the  contrary  its  advice 
has  uniformly  been  :  ‘‘  Try  new  things 


to  pass  ns  by.  If  you  are  looking  fcr  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  hotter  grows.  Send  for  clrcniar. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON.  Providence,  R.  I. 


POTATOES. 

Northern  -  g'own  Potat''es  best  to 
plant.  Gel  your  Seed  ol  G.  B.  PICKER¬ 
ING  &  CO.,  Growers  and  Dealers  in 
Potatoes  for  Seed,  Fishers,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y. 


B  T*  A  TP  p  O  Buy  vour  Seed  direct  from 
»  I  I  El  ^  tbe  Grower.  Bur  ee  s  R. 

Early,  $1.50  per  onehet ;  American  v\onuer.  $  :  Monroe 
Seediirg,  70  cems  Ma.  y  other  kinds.  Who.esaie  price 
listiree  GEO.  a.  BONN  ELL.  Waterloo.  N  Y. 


Corn,  Cory,  1  pkt.;  Corn.  Evergreen,  1  pkt.;  Peas,  Little  Gam,  1  pkt  ,  Paas, 
Telephone,  1  pkt.;  H=‘ans.  Golden  Wax,  1  pit.;  Beans,  Black  Wax,  1  pkt  ;  Baets, 
Eclipse.  1  pkt.  ;  Batts.  Lmg  Blood  Rad.  1  pkt  ;  Ridish,  White  Tipped  Scarlet  Tur¬ 
nip,  1  pkt..;  Ridish,  Market  Gardeners’  Lang  Scarlet.  1  pkt  ;  Cab-iage,  E  ir’y  J^'r- 
sey  Wakeficid.  1  pkL;  Cabbage,  Market  G-ardePers’ Lite  Fiat  Dutch  1  pkt. ;  Lat- 
tuce,  Elapton  Read,  1  pkt  ;  Lettuce,  B.ack  Seeded  Siti'pson.  1  pi<t  ;  Pepper,  Bull 
Nose,  1  pkt  ;  Pumpkin.  S  veet  Sugar,  1  pkt.;  Carrtt,  Danvers  Half  Lo  g.  1  pkt  ; 
Pannip,  Sweet  Sugar,  1  pkt.;  Oaion,  R»d  Wetherfield,  1  pkt;  Onion,  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers,  1  pkt.;  Tomato  Acme  1  put  ;  Tomato,  Yellow  P.um,  1  pkt.;  Rita 
Baga,  Bioomsdale  Swede,  1  put.;  Turnip,  Wnite  Glob^.  1  pk’.;  Spinach,  Lmg 
Standing,  1  pkt..  Melon  (Muski,  Extra  Eirly,  1  pkf.;  Melon  (Wa’er)  Dira  Ice 
Rind  1  pkt.;  Squash,  Hubbard,  1  pkt.;  Squash.  P ‘tty  Pm.  1  pk'.;  ''ncumber.  Bos¬ 
ton  Pickle.  1  pkt.;  Cucumber,  Wnite  Spine,  1  pkt.;  Egg  F  ant,  Lirge  Round  Purple, 
1  pkt.;  Parsley,  Double  F  ne  Curled,  1  pkt.;  Celery,  Wait“  Plume,  1  pkt.;  Silsify, 
Sandwich  IsJanus,  1  pk*.;  Eadive.  Green  Curled,  1  pkt.;  Dill,  1  pkt.;  Sage,  1  pkt.; 
Thyme,  1  pkt.;  Summer  Savory,  1  pkt. 

These  49  pkts.  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  or  the  20 
pkt.  your  own  selection,  postpaid  for  50c. 


Freeman  Potatoes  relT*2M“er'buin.! 

f.  o.  b.  Address  .1.  D.  MUion,  Seneca,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y 


HOWE,  HAMILTON  &  GRANT,  Seedsmen, 

20  BRIDGE  SQUARE,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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Farmers*  Clnb  Discussion. 

(Continued  ) 

two  exceptions.  Once,  1  200  pounds  per 
acre  jrave  me  an  increase  of  100  bushels 
per  acre  but  the  selling  price  was  only 
18  cents  per  bushel.  In  1893,  I  failed  to 
give  thorough  culture,  and  did  not  use 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture;  result,  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  the  vines,  yet  the  increase 
sold  for  nearly  enough  to  pay  for  the 
fertilizer.  The  use  of  fertilizers  on  other 
crops  has  given  a  marked  increase,  but 
not  enough  to  be  prodtable,  though  some 
friends  a  few  miles  away  report  very 
satisfactory  results,  especially  with  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Some  years  ago  a  field  was  planted 
with  Chili  potatoes.  They  were  culti- 
yated  twice  each  way  with  a  cultivator 
and  once  each  way  with  a  shovel  p’ow. 
Some  of  them  were  hilled  perfectly, 
while  others  had  no  more  earth  over  the 
seed  than  was  put  on  with  the  hoe  at 
planting.  The  latter  were  so  prongy 
that  we  had  to  “trim  ”  them  before  mar¬ 
keting.  while  those  that  were  well  hilled 
were  invariably  smooth.  After  that, 
particular  pains  were  taken  in  hilling 
and  we  seldom  saw  a  prongy  tuber, 
while  others  wVio  were  le^s  careful,  had 
many  such  I  thought  T  knew  what 
caused  proncy  n'ctatoes.  but.,  alas  !  the 
Burbank  spoiled  the  theory,  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  cultivated,  prongs  would 
apnear  tt-o’^gh  less  numerous  than  in 
peorlv  tilled  nieces.  The  theory  that  a 
check  in  tt’e  g’^o'^th  foBo^ed  by  a  period 
of  rapid  growth  causes  prougs,  seems 
unsatisfactory.  T  do  uot  think  I  had  a 
pefk  of  prongy  B,  N  -Y  No.  2*s  in  a  crop 
of  C2.5  bush -Is.  yet  one  row  of  Burbanks 
ng  many  Wh,-*  trrowc  ? 

While  mv  R  N  Y  No  2  potatoes  are 
not  so  large  as  O  T  P  renorts.  they  are 
a  large  market  size.  W^ile  picking  up 
where  the  yield  was  best,  I  counted 
several  crates  well  rounded  up  and  the 
number,  inclu'^iug  all  the  small  ones, 
ranged  from  124  to  14^  per  crate.  I  am 
pleased  with  their  habit  of  large  growth 
because  on  poor  soil  or  in  unfavorable 
seasons  they  will  give  a  fair  market  size 
when  other  varieties  are  tro  small  ;  on 
go-d  soil,  well  fertiliz'd,  p’enty  of  seed 
will.  I  think,  reduce  the  size  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  crop,  thus  making 
possible  a  much  heavier  yield  than  would 
be  likely  with  smaller  growing  varieties. 

Grinding  Sheep  Mtnnre;  Its  Valne. 

S  H  W  .  Wkstox.  Mass —Under  “We 
Want  to  Know'’  in  The  R.  N  -Y.  of 
December  30.  1893  some  one  asks  where 
to  get  a  mill  to  pulverize  peat.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  wishes  to  pulver’zj  it 
as  soon  as  dug  or  not.  I  would  throw  it 
into  piles  and  let  it  lie  a  year  or  more, 
when  it  will  bec'^me  fine  But  if  he  wish 
to  make  it  fine  by  grinding  or  working 
it  through  a  machine  he  can  very  easily 
make  on®  by  using  the  pulver  zing  por¬ 
tion  of  a  Kemp’s  manure  spreader  set  in 
a  stationary  box  for  a  receptacle  or  hop¬ 
per,  and  attaching  a  tread-mill  horse¬ 
power  to  it.  I  once  bought  a  lot  of 
sheep  manure  from  the  nens  where  sheep 
bad  been  fattened,  and  the  manure  had 
been  t-amped  down  fo  bard  that  it  was 
more  than  it  was  worth  to  pulverz^  it 
As  T  bad  a  good  many  eords  of  it,  I  soon 
got  tired  of  making  it  fiat  by  man  power 
and  went  to  work  to  make  a  machine  to 
grind  it  I  took  the  pulverizing  part  of 
a  Kemp’s  manure  spreader  and  set  it  in 
the  lower  side  of  a  large  box  made  wide 
at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  br  ttom.  On 
one  end  of  the  roller  that  contains  the 
spikes  or  teeth,  I  put  a  tmall  wheel  or 
pulley  for  a  belt ;  on  the  other  end  I  put 
a  balance  wheel.  I  then  attached  a  tread¬ 
mill  horse-power  to  the  machine  and  as 
fast  as  two  men  could  throw  th  se  lumps 
into  the  hopper  the  machine  would  make 
them  as  fine  as  powder.  I  had  the  machine 
set  high  enoogd  to  back  a  cart  under  it, 
and  I  could  grind  the  manure  faster  than 
one  man  could  cart  it  30  rods  and  dump 
it.  1  would  fill  one  cart  while  he  was 
emptying  the  other.  I  had  heard  and 
read  so  much  about  the  value  of  sheep 
manure  that  I  expected  great  results 
from  it  on  stra’vberries.  I  think  I  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  12  cords  to  the  acre, 
but  I  never  had  a  poorer  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  r  have  cultivatf-d  them  about 
40  years.  T  got  neither  good  berries  nor 
plants  and  I  never  have  used  any  sheep 
manure  since  then  until  this  year.  I  had 
set  four  dcz°n  Marshall  strawberry 
plants  costing  SIO  per  dozen  and  I  wished 
to  make  all  the  plants  I  could  from  them; 
so  I  went  to  Boston  one  day  to  get  some 
guano,  but,  to  my  surprise.  I  couldn’t 
find  50  piunds  of  guano  in  the  city.  The 
dealers  bad  some  pulverized  sheep  man¬ 
ure  that  they  said  was  better  than  guano, 
but  advised  me  to  use  it  very  cautiously. 
They  gave  me  what  they. said  would  be 


enough  for  one  anp’icationin  a  two-quart 
paper  bag  for  tue  foir  dozen  plants 
After  it  had  been  ou  a  short  time,  I 
found  that  the  plants  looked  better.  I 
then  procured  from  the  sheep  market  a 
number  of  bushels  of  j  xst  as  good  manure 
as  I  got  at  the  s®ed  siore  for  about  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  price,  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  strength  of  it.  I  put 
around  some  strawberry  plants  that  were 
well  rcoted  a  quart  of  this  manure  and 
it  did  not  kill  the  plant,  but  where  I  put 
a  pint  tbe  plant  grew  better  than  where 
I  put  the  qiart.  I  then  put  a  large 
bushel  on  my  four  dozen  Marshall  plants 
and  had  good  results. 

R  N.-Y — A  “  sheep  fertilizer’’  whi'h 
retai's  in  Rhode  Island  at  the  rate  of  $60 
a  ton  was  recent’y  analyzed  by  the 
Rho-^e  Island  Station.  It  was  worth  but 
$11  24. 


If  yon  name  THs  Rural  Nhw-?orkbe  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  rlKht  treatment 


HA’riJUK’H  own  rKKTII.,IZKR. 


CAN ABA 

UNUHACnBID 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES 


The  Eorest  City  Wood  Asb  Co.,  of  London,  Oanadb 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  prope? 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Onaranteec 
Analysis  to 

TUB  KOREHT  CITY  WOOD  AHH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


CANADA 

UM<*«A''TTKD 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES. 


For  pr.ces  address  TliOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


^All 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
\  Phosphates  I 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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VEGETABLE  GARDEN 


cts. 


There  is  profit  in  vegetable  gardening  if  you  grow  th® 
right  kind  of  vegetables.  The  first  es,senlial  is  to  get  th^ 
bright  kind  of  seeds.  Rawson’s  vegetable  seeds  are  known 
to  thousands,  but  perhaps  not  to  you  ;  we  make  this 
offer  for  the  sake  of  better  acquaintance.  For  50c.  we 
^will  send  tl;e  following  choice  collection  of  vegetable 
seeds  selected  from  our  special  market  gardener’s  stock. 

KavvHon’a  Puritan  Tomato,  Rawson’s  Summer  C'ub- 
baee,  ItawHon’s  W'hite  Spine  Cucumber,  Arliiieton  Favor¬ 
ite  Ueet,  Danver.s  Yellow  Olobo  Onion,  Imp.  Dnnvera 
Carrot,  B.  Seed  Tenniaball  liettuce,  [Globe  Scarlet  KadiNh , 
Paris  Golden  Celery,  Arliiiffton  I.ons  Smooth  Parsnip, 
Rawson’s  Son.  Foam  Cauliflower,  Prolific  Marrow Sqiiasli, 
Tliick  Leaf  Spinach  anti  ArliiiRton  (hiat<;Ioiipo  Melon. 
With  or  wlthoutthls  collection  we  will  send  you  free  Rawsoii’s  Seed 
Book  for  1894.  It  has  been  compiled  with  usiieclal  tliought  for  tlie 
gardener’s  wants,  and  is  full  of  practical  hints  from  cover' to  cover. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ELLWANGER  A  BARRY’S  NEW  CATALOGUE,’.:;, ’I, Z 

li>8  page.;  descriptions  rewritten ;  new  lllustraMons  lntr<'d  lined.  Bead's  giving  arournte  and  irust- 
worthy  oeecrlplions  of  th«  best.  FRCIT  and  OUNAMEM  AL  TREES.  SIIUU»«,  UO.SES,  etc.  (both  new 
and  old),  it  costains  cultural  dlrectiors  and  suggestions  indlaper.sahle  to  planters. 


“  I  shall  use  them  for  refsrence  very  frequently.” 
—  1  .  H.  Halley.  Prolessor  ot  liorilculture,  Cornell 
Unlver'liy. 

‘•It  Is  a  horticiiltnral  dictionary.’’ — Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

••  Va  nab'e  work  of  reference  for  clan  tors  and  gar¬ 
deners.”— I'uUlvaior  and  CouDtrs  Gentleman. 

•'An  amho  I'y  for  nurserymen  and  tlorists.”  — 
Anieriran  Agricu  tu  l-i. 

'■  Kei'lete  wiih  pracMool  Information  that  may  be 
relied  upon ’  —M  dein  Ceu-etery,  C  Icago 

‘‘  A  v.rv  iise'ul  as  well  «8  a  handsome  volume.” — 
Wm.  McMlM-n,  oupt.  HiilTalo  Parks. 


Wnat  Is  said  of  our  catalcgiie  : 


■  Ttese  cutal'gues  "re  an  ediioatlpn  In  theinpelves. 
being  brimful  ot  trustworthy'  and  praciloal  Iritirma- 
tlon.  ’—New  V'  r«  Wond. 

“Of  more  than  ordinary  value  on  account  of  the 
Inf  Tii.ation  It  gives  as  to  nr  dern  varieties  of  all 
Unds  o>  fruits  and  orneuiental  plant  life.”— New 
Erg'and  Farmer. 

’’TiiodesenuU  ns  a'e  conservative,  concise  and 
as  iro8lwoT«hy  as  they  can  oe  made  ’  —Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

’•  I  always  feel  llhe  refo'rlng  others  to  tout  cata¬ 
logue  as  a  standard  of  cor. oett  ess.”- Prol.  II.  E. 


Van  Osman,  U.  S.  P  raologlst,  v\  aslilngton,  1).  C. 
The  expense  of  publlshlngsach  a  Catalogue  Is  necessarWy  large,  but  to  all  who  are  Interested  we  will 
send  It  free  on  application  We  enrsider  this  to  be  the  best '  atal  gu®  we  h  ve  Issued  a' o  suppt lot  t ">  any 
of  Us  Rind.  ELLVVANGER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nui series,  Rociiesteii.  N.  Y.  54th  Year.  J 


Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 

Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  Tbey  are  .sure  |<>  grow,  true  lo 
name,  and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  if  sown  In  tbe  (inrtleii,  Fiirm,ur  Grcuiibuiise. 

This  IS  the  year  for  economy  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Send  two  stamps  for  DRPFR’H  GARDEN  GALENDAR  for  1894,  and  make  money  by  getting 
the  be.st  only.  Describes  everything  New  and  Old  in  8KKDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBS.  It  gives  des¬ 
criptions  in  cultivating  is  richly  illustraterl  In  addition  to  large  colored  plates  on  cover. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHll.ADELPHIA. 


Strawberry  Culturist, 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTEREST  OF  ALL 
WHO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES. 

Hnli/ Pfe  per  year,  with  a  guarantee  that  if  each  issue  is  not  worth  the  price  of 
VIII j  l/io.  a  year's  subscription,  money  will  be  QAlUipi  P  PfiPY  FRPF  A 

refunded.  Everybody  who  is  interested,  send  now.  O/ililrl-C  vUl  I  rnCC  M 

Address.  The  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


'.J 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES.. 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JEBRflRD’S  HORTHERM  SEEDS  / 


oroduce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
4EW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  GARIBOU,  MAINE. 


pri 

MYNE 


MORGAN 

SPADING 

HARROW. 


Highest 

Award 

Columbian 

Exposition. 


STILL  GROWING. 

20,000 


40tli  Year. 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  Is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
v/bere  others  fail,  send  for  circulars.  Also  of  latest 
unproved  SPUING  TOOTH  lIARItOVV. 


D.S.  MORGANS  CO 


BROCKPORT,  N.Y. 
,  CHICAGO,  lUk. 


I  .  I 

£  I  HARROW.  £ 

W  r  '  I’lilverizcs  fall  plow- W 

# 

# 


Pulverizes  fall  plow¬ 
ing,  corn  stalk  or 
stubble  ground, plow¬ 
ed  sod,  etc.  'i  iirn.“ 
--'"'under  manure  or 
gr:  In  rowed  broad- 
Ilas  Ball  l.cari,  gs,  Loubh: 
J.evcr,  Truss  Frame, 
'■(luaro  Shafts,  Squar. 
lloleDhcsandSpooN, 
good  scrapers.  Does, 
not  require  weight¬ 
ing. 


#(liraiicli  houses  well 

located.)  Jleiition  tlii 


# 

Disc  SEEDER# 
and  DRILL  # 

Pulverizes,  sows,  covers® 
all  at  once.  Saves" 
time,  men,  teams. dft 
seed.  A  perfect  sue- * 
cess.  Send  for  freest 
pampblct,-‘Tbe  Ilea- W 
sun  Why.” 

Key:tone  Mfg.  Co.,  # 

STERLING,  ILI..  * 
l)aper.  ## 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Hoses,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines, 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE 

NURSERY  LINE.  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

At  right  prices.  Don’t  buy  without  flrstseelngour 
'elegant  168  page  catalogue,  free.  Contains  hundreds 
ofillustratfons  and  full  descriptionsof  one  of  the 
mostcompletestocksintheU.S.  Seeds,  plants, small 
trees,  etc.  by  mail,  larger  by  freight  or  express.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  40th  Year.  28  Greenhouses.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  140,  Painesville,Ohio. 


ARE  YOU  PUZZLED 


to  know  which  one  of 
the  manv  Seeasmen  to 
pairinlze?  If  so.  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  send 
for  a  d  zen  or  more  cat¬ 
alogues  and  carefully  comuare  them.  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BK.AU  I’lFUL  Fi.oYV Kit’s  and 
ItKLIAHLE  SI*  KDS  differs  from  all  others  In  many  ret  peers,  ard,  as  a  spec'al  Inducement  to  have  vou 
compare  It  with  others,  we  will  mall  tree  one  packet  each  of  our  celebrated  Pr  ze  Aster  Seed  (Price  15c.) 
and  the  new  Dwarf  Aristocrat  Tcmaio  (Price  lOo  )  with  Catalogue  to  all  who  mectlcn  Tue  Uuual  New- 
VOUKEU.  Address 

THE  CALLA  GREENHOUSES,  Calla,  Ohio. 


FARMER  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  by  our  L.  .1.  B'armer.  who  has  spent  bis  life 
among  small  fruits.  A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Every  person  senolng  for  above  will  get  six  Early  Michel  sirawberrv  plants,  pro¬ 
vided  thev  name  this  paper.  #1.85  for  ‘iii  cents.  The  Urst  person  arswerieg 
in  each  State  will  get  12  Parker  Earle,  the  late  t  Berry  on  eirih.  It  jou  live  in 
the  city,  order  for  your  Country  Cousins.  We  won  the  dlpluma  and  medal  for 
largest  and  flnesi  display  of  strawberries  at  the  World’s  Fair,  189:1  Catalogue 
of  fruit  trees  and  plants  free.  Address 

THK  L.  J.  FAKMEK  NUKSEKY  CO.,  Fulaski,  N.  Y. 


N^RA  KURSERIES 


.^yeC^[p?S.NY. 


Hardiest — thriftiest — largest  yield  of 
big  fruit — drought  proof — frost 
proof.  We’ve  tested 300 
kinds;  this  beats 
’em  all. 


Send 
for  handsome 

^  illustrated  circular,  free. 

Rockingham  Fruit  Farm,  H.  Epping,  If.  II- 
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A  GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

What  do  you  say,  a  greenhouse  ?  And 
what  does  a  farmer  want  with  a  green¬ 
house  ?  Well,  let  us  see,  perhaps  to  grow 
flowers  in,  Eh?  Oh  no.  Not  exactly, 
though  he  might  do  this,  too  A  green¬ 
house  on  a  farm  can  be  made  one  of  the 
best  paying  institutions,  besides  giving  a 
lot  of  genuine  pleasure  and  enioyment 
during  the  long  winter  months  when 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very  busy. 
Now  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  from  a  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint,  and  aside  from  the 
pleasure  part,  can  be  realized  from  a 
greenhouse  or  glasshouse.  One  may 
grow  a  number  of  different  vegetables  in 
a  greenhouse  during  winter,  like  toma¬ 
toes,  radishes,  leeks,  cucumbers,  beets, 
beans,  lettuce,  melons,  carrots,  and 
others.  Besides  these  one  can  force 
asparagus,  rhubarb  and  mushrooms  all 
through  the  winter,  and  also  start  all 
the  early  vegetable  seeds  and  plants 
like  tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  egg 
plant,  peppers,  melons,  cucumbers, 
tobacco,  etc.,  in  early  spring  and  thereby 
be  working  away  ahead  of  the  season. 
First  sow  the  seeds,  prick  off  the  seed¬ 
lings,  and  transplant  into  boxes  or  what 
are  commonly  called  flats ;  from  these 
flats  again  transplant  into  small  pots  or 
at  once  into  the  open  ground,  according 
to  the  season.  In  this  way  one  may 
make  time  and  be  ahead  of  the  season. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  may  also  grow  a 
nice  lot  of  cheap  flowers — or  if  one  pre¬ 
fer,  choice  ones,  too.  These  will  keep 
the  women  folk  in  the  house  in  good 
humor  ;  the  wife  and  daughters,  the 
children  and  the  neighbors  all  will  derive 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  and  company 
from  these  flowers,  and  the  latter  will 
help  to  brighten  the  dooryard,  phzzas 
and  porch,  all  at  a  very  moderate  ex¬ 
pense. 

Ah,  now  !  that  is  just  what  I  want  to 
know,  what  it  will  cost  to  build  such  a 
house.  That  will  depend  wholly  upon 
the  style  and  size  of  the  house.  A  real 
practical  and  cheap  greenhouse  can  be 
built  10  feet  wide  inside  by  33^  feet  high 
at  the  sides  and  about  9  to  10  feet  high 
in  the  center,  including  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating  apparatus,  for  from  to  $7.50 
per  running  foot.  Thus  a  house  50  feet 
long  would  cost,  all  complete,  from  $250 
to  $375,  Such  a  house  could  be  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  hot  and 
the  other  for  cool  temperature,  and  the 
first  cost  could  be  realized  out  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  the  first  season. 

There  is  another  important  item  for 
which  such  a  greenhouse  alone  would 
pay  many  a  farmer,  especially  those  who 
depend  upon  the  town  markets  and  who 
engage  in  truck  farming,  and  that  is  to 
test  all  their  seeds,  and  thereby  avoid 
failures  which  oftentimes  cause  great 
losses.  In  the  next  issue  I  will  give  a 
diagram  of  a  cross  section  of  such  a 
house,  together  with  details  and  specifi- 
tions  for  construction.  H.  A.  sikbrecht. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


“  THE  BUSINESS  HEN." 

I  have  lately  been  studying  the  “busi¬ 
ness  hen,”  both  in  paper  covers  and  in 
feathers.  The  little  book  called  “The 
Business  Hen,”  edited  and  published  by 
The  Rural,  is  the  best  thing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  plain, 
practical,  and  the  man  who  can’t  learn 
something  from  its  perusal  is  far  too 
chicken-wise  for  me  to  have  any  desire 
to  meet  him.  I  mean  by  that  that  the 
book  contains  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  most  successful  hen  keepers  in  this 
country,  and  he  who  thinks  he  has 
attained,  in  his  own  experience,  more 
knowledge  of  the  hen  business  than  these 
men,  is  too  much  of  a  prodigy  to  make 
pleasant  company. 

The  “business  hen”  is  the  right  way  to 
put  it,  for  hen  keeping  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  important  business 
interests  of  this  country.  Even  now 
there  are  many  persons  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  caring  for  the  hens,  and 
their  number  is  bound  to  increase  largely 


within  the  next  few  years.  When  it 
becomes  generally  known  that  keeping 
hens  can  be  made  a  paying  specialty  ; 
that  business  intelligence  and  capital  can 
be  invested  in  it  and  will  pay  as  large  a 
(larger  ?)  per  cent  of  profit  as  almost  any 
other  industry,  the  business  hen  will  be 
looked  upon  with  more  respect  than  she 
is  at  present.  There  is  no  animal  the 
keeping  of  which  gives  such  genuine 
pleasure  as  the  hen ;  while  the  cow 
declares  a  dividend  nearly  every  day  in 
the  year,  it  costs  something  to  draw  it ; 
and  unless  sold  as  received  it  costs  some¬ 
thing  more  to  convert  it  into  cash.  But 
the  hen,  when  she  lays  an  egg,  puts  into 
your  possession  property  that  costs  noth¬ 
ing  for  collection  and  is  interchangeable 
for  gold,  silver  or  notes  at  such  a  ratio 
as  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Most 
farmers  won’t  “bother”  with  the  hen 
business,  it  is  “  too  trifling,”  when  the 
fact  is  that  100  hens,  if  cared  for  in  the 
best  manner,  will  often  pay  a  larger  net 
profit  than  a  whole  farm. 

The  Business  Hen  tells  how  to  care  for 
the  hens  in  such  a  way  that  the  profit  is 
sure;  the  rules  are  few  and  simple,  and 
any  one  can  follow  them.  To  women 
particularly  does  the  hen  business  offer 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  good  living, 
as  the  labor  need  be  no  greater  than  a 
woman  can  perform.  As  a  rule,  women 
are  more  successful  as  chicken  raisers 
than  men,  and  upon  this  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  depends  a  great  deal  of  its  success. 
As  in  keeping  cows  there  is  a  limit  to 
each  one’s  capacity,  so  far  as  numbers  go, 
so  in  the  hen  business  there  is  also  a  limit 
in  the  number  of  hens  kept  beyond  which 
each  one  cannot  successfully  venture. 
But  there  will  be  a  demand,  there  is 
now,  for  pullets  ^and  young  hens  for 
winter  layers  by  those  who  cannot  grow 
enough  stock  for  their  own  use,  and  sell¬ 
ing  winter  layers  can  be  made  a  very 
profitable  business.  These  winter  layers 
will  bring  a  price  far  above  that  of  table 
fowls,  just  the  same  as  a  milch  cow  will 
outsell  a  beef  cow.  When  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness  gets  adjusted  to  its  bearings,  we 
shall  see  winter  layers  quoted  at  a  price 
that  will  cause  the  eyes  of  those  not 
familiar  with  the  situation  to  open  wide 
with  astonishment. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  its  full  share  in 
showing  what  can  be  done  with  hens. 
The  Business  Hen  being  not  the  smallest 
part  of  it,  and  I  commend  the  book  to 
every  one  at  all  interested  in  poultry;  it 
will  be  the  means  of  leading  many  into  a 
profitable  industry.  A.  l  crosby. 


A  PHYSICIAN  TALKS. 

THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  AND  AFFIDAVIT 
OF  DR.  LEWIS  BLUNDIN. 

Afflicted  with  Paralysis  for  25  Years. — 
Pronounced  Incurable  by  the  Foremost 
Physicians  of  the  World. — A  Case  of 
World  Wide  Interest. 

(Fromtae  Philadelphia  Times.) 

Many  survivors  of  our  late  war  left 
the  ranks  unwounded,  but  with  broken 
constitutions ;  an  instance  in  point  is 
Lewis  D.  Blundin,  a  resident  of  Ilulme- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  In  relating  his 
experiences  and  what  he  had  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  hardships  he  had  en¬ 
countered,  Mr.  Biundin  said  ; 

“  I  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1841,  and  went  through  the 
war  as  private,  sergeant  and  hospital 
steward  in  Company  C,  28th  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Volunteers.  My  service  was  act¬ 
ive,  and  while  in  Georgia  I  had  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  left  me  weak 
and  a  ready  victim  for  future  disease. 
My  kidneys  were  then  affected,  and  this 
finally  developed  into  spinal  trouble 
which  lasted  through  my  army  service. 
In  1866  I  was  mustered  out  with  an  hon¬ 
orable  discharge,  and  entered  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Medical  College  m  Philadelphia  as  a 
student.  I  graduated  two  years  ^ater 
with  a  diploma  but  did  not  practice.  At 
that  time  I  was  living  in  Manayunk. 
One  day,  after  I  had  graduated,  I  was 
lying  on  a  sofa  at  my  home  in  Mana¬ 
yunk,  when  I  felt  a  cold  sensation  in  my 
lower  limbs  as  though  the  blood  had 
suddenly  left  them.  When  I  tried  to 
move  them  I  was  horrified  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  I  was  paralyzed  from  my 
hips  to  my  toes.  The  paralysis  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  a  pin  or  a  pinch  of  the  flesh 
caused  no  pain.  I  could  not  move  a 
muscle.  I  called  in  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Todd, 
of  Philadelphia.  He  made  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  my  case, 
sounding  and  testing,  and  finally  an¬ 
nounced  that  my  trouble  was  caused  by 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
that  I  would  likely  have  another  stroke 
of  paralysis.  I  consulted  Dr.  I.  W. 
Gross  and  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Jefferson  Col¬ 


lege,  Philadelphia,  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  I  called  in  Dr.  Morehouse,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  who  said  that  no  amount  of 
medicine  would  ever  prove  of  the  slight¬ 
est  beneflt  to  me. 

“One  day  last  September  I  decided  to 
try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  I  sent  for  some.  I  had  always 
been  troubled  with  a  sort  of  vertigo 
after  my  first  stroke  of  paralysis  to  such 
an  extent  that  when  I  got  out  of  my  bed 
my  head  would  swim  and  I  haddifiSculty 
in  saving  my'elf  from  falling.  My  appe¬ 
tite  was  bad,  digestive  organs  ruined 
and  no  assimilation  of  food.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  many  other  ailments,  rheu- 
matitm  held  a  prominent  place.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the,  first  box  of  Pink 
Pills  I  was  comparatively  free  from  these 
minor  ills.  Relief  followed  upon  relief 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  First  one  ail 
would  disappear ;  then  another,  until 
the  pills  got  to  work  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  my  trouble — paralysis. 
Before  I  had  taken  the  six  boxes  of  pills 
I  was  sitting  in  my  chair  one  afternoon 
when  I  felt  a  curious  sensation  in  my 
left  foot.  Upon  investigation  I  found  it 
had  flexed,  or,  in  other  words,  become 
movable,  and  I  could  move  it.  From 
that  time  on  my  improvement  was  steady 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  around  on  crutches  with  little  or  no 
discomfort.  It  was  three  years  before 
taking  the  Ihnk  Pills  that  I  had  been 
able  to  use  the  crutches  at  any  time. 
My  health  is  daily  improving,  and  I  feel 
sore  that  Pink  Pills  have  done  me  more 
good  than  all  the  doctors  and  all  the 
medicine  in  the  country,  and  as  they  are 
not  costly  I  can  easily  afford  the  treat¬ 
ment.” 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of 
May,  1893,  Geo.  Harrison,  Not  Public 

These  pills  contain  in  a  condensed 
form  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give 
new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood,  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an 
unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St. 
Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  rheumatism,  ner¬ 
vous  headache,  the  after  effects  of  the 
grippe,  palpitation  of  'the  heart,  pale 
and  sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing  resulting  from  nervous  prostration  ; 
all  diseases  resulting  from  vitiated  hu¬ 
mors  in  the  blood.  They  are  also  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females. 
In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all 
cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over¬ 
work,  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the 
Dr,  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  and  BrockvilJe,  Oat.,  and 
are  sold  in  boxes,  at  50  cents  a  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  $2  50,  and  are  never  sold  in 
bulk  or  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. — Adv. 
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THERE  '-S 
MONEY 
fN  /T _ 


FARMERS 

WHO  MAKE  THE 

V^i/MOST  MONEY 

USE  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST? 

IMPROVED  MACHINERY! 

JUST5£f\ID  rOQ  OUQ  C/PCULAR  OF 

HARROW 

lAND  SEE  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

that’s  what  aauNTS 

thecutav^yTiar^w  soJ 

HIQQANUM,COm 


YOUR 


WITH 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
times  longer.  Envially  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixok  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


FERTILIZERS 

WHEAT, 

CORN. 


BONE^ 

PHOS- 
PHATES 

HAVE  NO 
EQUAL  FOR 


TOBACCO, 


AGENTS 

W£ti3.toca. 

Circulars,  / 

Samples  and,;^ 

Prices  t- 

F  REE.! 

linn  ofartu  red 

SPRINGFIELD  FERTILIZER 


MADE  FROM 
PACKING 

HOUSE 
MATERIALS, 

BONE, 
BLOOD 

-AND- 
FLESH. 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Ha;  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

TIIK  LkROY  salt  CO.,  I.eUoy,  N  Y 

GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano. 

DIRECT  FROM  ISLAND  DEPOSITS 

For  sale  direct  to  Farmers.  Gardeners  and  Florists 
In  any  quantity  above  200  pounds. 

LUCe  SANDERSON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Exclusive  Agent  for  New  England. 

Also  Importer  of  AGRICULTURAL  CUEMICALS. 
Sales  made  direct  to  Farmers,  no  Agents. 

COIIRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


BEST  LINE 


CHICAGO  AND  STLOUIS 

um  Gin 

TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


GANGER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  '  Knlfe^or  Plaster.”^ 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  C.  U.  Mason,  M.  L>.,  Chatliain,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


Our  largo  i!4-page  catalogue  of  Or- 
gaiis,  al.^o  our  new  and  elegant  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Pianos,  coutaining  16  pp. 

We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
ill  the  world,  from  whicli  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  tlie  (irolits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  c.immissions 
of  tlie  agents.  We  furnish  a  lirst- 
class  Organ,  war-  ^ 
ranted  20  years,  X/Jk  5  O 

witli  stool  and  A  /  •• 

book,  for  only  W-P  /W  A 

^o  money  required  until  instru¬ 
ment  iias  been  lliorouglily  tested  in 
your  own  liouso.  Sold  on  instal- 
inent.',  Ensy  payment. 

e  posit  ively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  tweiity  years. 

Semi  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered  on  eartli.  \\'rite  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  Is  received. 

As  an  advertisement,  we  rfi  m  ^00  Stool,  Book  and  Cover 

will  sell  the  Urst  Piano  of  ^ 

our  make  in  aplace  foronly 
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Free. 

Regular  price,  $350.00. 


Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 


P.O.Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFUIjS  of  facts. 

Tongue  As  Tail  Holder  — There  has 
been  frequent  mention  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  the  subject  of  holding  a  co  >v’s  tail.  My 
experience  is  that  first  all  engaged  in 
the  care  of  cows  should  keep  their 
tongues  tied  down  and  also  their  voices. 
Keep  milking  stools  in  their  proper 
places  and  not  use  them  to  say,  stand 
around,  before  saying  the  words  with  the 
mouth.  Follow  this  with  a  few  familiar 
church  hymns  during  milking,  and  the 
tail  holder  can  hang  on  a  nail.  In  fiy 
time,  close  and  darken  the  stable  during 
the  day  and  the  insects  will  mostly  stay 
outside  when  the  cows  go  in,  if  not  they 
will  not  trouble  the  cows  very  much.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  man  can  afford  to  buy 
such  things  these  times  when  nothing  is 
in  a  fiourishing  condition  except  pro¬ 
tracted  meetings,  which  are  having  a 
grand  harvest  all  over  this  glorious  coun¬ 
try.  B.  B. 

Sardinia.  • 

Ashes  for  Stock. — 1.  Is  it  a  good  plan 
to  continually  mix  wood  ashes  with  the 
salt  fed  to  cattle  ?  If  so,  what  is  the 
right  proportion  ?  2.  Should  hens  be 

allowed  free  access  to  ashes  ?  a.  l. 

Barboursville,  Va. 

Ans. — 1.  We  like  to  keep  a  little  box 
beside  each  animal  containing  a  mixture 
of  half  wood  ashes  and  half  salt.  This 
makes  a  good  “condition  powder.”  2.  It 
is  well  enough  to  let  the  hens  pick  at  the 
ashes  as  they  need  them,  but  we  would 
not  have  enough  for  them  to  dust  in  as 
this  seems  to  take  all  the  polish  and 
beauty  out  of  their  plumafge.  Coal  ashes 
are  good  for  dusting  in,  as  they  contain 
no  potash. 

The  Six-Cow  Farmer  and  His  Stalks. 
— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  10,  is 
given  this  conundrum:  “Given,  a  man 
with  six  cows — too  few  for  a  silo — how 
shall  he  use  his  corn  stalks  ?”  In  answer 
I  would  ask,  why  not  keep  12  cows? 
That  number  would  be  enough  for  a 
silo.  In  other  words,  six  cows  will  eat 
in  12  months  what  12  cows  will  eat  in  six 
months.  Let  him  build  a  silo  large 
enough  for  12  cows  for  six  months’  feed 
(and  in  five  years  it  will  be  too  small) 
and  if  he  fill  it  with  good,  ripe  ensilage 
it  will  keep  six  cows  one  year.  Then  let 
him  raise  his  heifer  calves,  and  in  two 
years  he  will  have  12  cows  and  will  re¬ 
quire  less  acres  to  feed  them  than  it  takes 
to  keep  six  cows  without  a  silo.  I  know 
of  several  who  built  75  to  90-ton  silos, 
but  do  not  know  one  who  was  satisfied 
with  that  size  after  they  had  used  them 
three  years.  I  was  rather  timid  when  I 
started.  I  built  a  75  ton  silo,  filled  it 
half  full  the  first  year,  and  fed  it  to 
three  cows,  two  yearlings  and  one  yoke 
of  oxen.  I  was  offered  SG5  for  the  oxen 
December  1.  I  began  feeding  them  ensil¬ 
age  December  15,  also  fed  $8  worth  of 
meal  and  about  500  pounds  of  clover  hay 
and  sold  them  March  10  for  $130.  They 
did  work  enough  in  the  time  to  pay  for 
the  meal  and  hay  fed.  I  fill  the  silo  full 
now,  and  wish  it  were  larger.  I  feed  the 
ensilage  to  cows,  sheep  and  horses  not 
at  work,  and  all  do  equally  well  on  it. 

Northville,  N  Y.  j,  h  k. 

Cabbage  for  Cows. — What  is  the  value 
of  caboage  as  a  feed  for  cows  compared 
to  sugar  beets?  What  kind  of  ensilage 
would  it  make?  j.  e.  f. 

Roche  Harbor,  Wash. 

Ans. — Cabbage  is  worth  a  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  beets  pound  for 
pound.  It  makes  a  sour,  bad  smelling 
ensilage,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  that  purpose. 

Handle  the  Heifers  — If  dairymen 
would  handle  their  cattle  with  more 
kindness,  there  would  be  less  complaint 
of  the  cow  misplacing  the  switch.  The 
heifers  that  are  intended  for  the  dairy 
should  be  “handled  with  care,”  and 
taught  to  step  over  at  the  word  while 
they  are  young,  as  it  takes  less  time  and 
patience  than  it  does  when  they  are 
older  and  are  persuaded  with  a  milk  stool, 


as  some  do  with  too  much  force.*  When 
a  heifer  kicks,  she  should  have  her  foot 
tied  to  something  (in  a  natural  position) 
so  that  she  cannot  stir  it.  I  have 
never  seen  a  cow  benefited  by  repeated 
punishing  with  whip  or  club  for  kick¬ 
ing.  A  strap  is  the  best  thing  when 
it  connects  the  foot  with  a  solid  ring 
in  the  flsor.  o.  A. 

Clarendon,  N.  Y. 

The  Tuberculin  Test. —  Have  post 
mortem  examinations  proved  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  tuberculin  test  for  tubercu¬ 
losis,  as  carried  on  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health?  s.  c.  h. 

E,  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — We  think  so.  Veterinarians  tell 
us  that  they  have  never  known  a  case 
where  tubercules  were  not  found  in 
animals  that  gave  the  characteristic 
symptoms  after  the  test  with  tuberculin. 
Many  such  animals  are  not  dangerously 
ill,  but  the  seeds  of  the  disease  are  there. 

Dipping  Hens  — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
February  17  E  L  G.  asks  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  kerosene 
emulsion  for  freeing  poultry  of  lice.  I 
have  used  this  mixture  often,  and  advise 
no  one  to  use  it  as  commonly  made  unless 
they  wish  to  skin  their  chickens  alive. 
But  a  small  portion  of  the  coal  oil  unites 
with  the  water,  and  the  remainder  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  top,  blisters  each  chicken  dip. 
ped  in  it  so  as  to  take  every  particle  of  the 
skin  off.  To  the  large  chickens,  or  those 
feathered,  no  harm  is  done  except  to 
cause  much  useless  suffering,  but  the 
small,  downy  ones  are  either  killed,  or 
the  roots  of  the  feathers  are  destroyed 
BO  that  they  never  grow.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  use  this  mixture  let  him  use 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  then 
carefully  skim  off  every  portion  that  rises 
to  the  top  before  a  chicken  is  dipped. 
But  why  use  this  mixture  when  strong 
tobacco  water  answers  the  same  purpose, 
is  cheaper,  easier  made,  and  causes  no 
suffering?  Soak  the  tobacco  in  cold  water 
for  at  least  12  hours,  and  then  put  into  a 
clothes  boiler  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  depth. 
Souse  each  chicken  well,  and  if  the  water 
does  not  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the 
feathers  rub  it  in.  Then  spray  what  you 
have  left  on  the  undersides  of  the  roosts, 
and  the  walls  of  the  house.  f.  a.  l. 

Washington,  D.  C, 


A  SLiauT  Exposure  in  bad  wbatheb,  when 
the  srstem  Is  out  of  order,  often  brings  on  a  Stub¬ 
born  Cold;  the  attending  CouKh  irritates  the  Lungs, 
and  If  not  promptly  treated,  frequently  develops  a 
tendency  to  a  tuberculous  condition.  To  avoid  this 
danger,  those  troubled  with  Colds  should  resort  at 
once  to  Dr.  .Tayne’s  Expectorant,  which  soon  loosens 
and  eradicates  Coughs,  soothes  and  heals  inflamed 
part’,  and  removes  all  anxiety  by  setting  the  patient 
on  the  way  to  good  health  once  more.— A  dp. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 


OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  soa”  Baby”  Cream  Separatorwllleamlts  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  ItE.ST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  18'J4  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  lAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL 

ITWILLOONTROLTH.  MOaV 

vioioua  Honaa. 
75,000  sold  In  I8&L 
1 00.000  sold  in  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KIH6. 

Sam  pie  maQed  X  C  for  ^  I  fl  ft 
Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  extra.: 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


{Barren  Mares 


i 


Made  to  breed  regularly  by  the  use  6 
of  our  improved  Impregnator.  No  • 
skill  necessary  to  use  it.  Every  in-  % 
strument  fully  guaranteed.  The 

?  Perfect  Impregnator  I 

^  is  simple,  scientific,  safe  and  certain.  ^ 
^  We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  " 

•  from  the  United  States,  Europe  and  ® 

•  Australia.  .Sent,  with  full  directions,  ® 

J  on  receipt  of  price,  five  dollars.  J 

2  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  130  Main  Street,  2 

2  CARROLLTON,  MO.  2 

2  Refer  to  Commercial  Bank,  St.  Louis;  Mid-  5 

•  laud  Bank,  Kansas  City,  and  to  all  banks  lu  • 

M  Carrollton.  A 

V  A  Book  “  About  Barren  Mares”  sent  free.  W 


Horse  Owners!  Tr| 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safeat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  fiom  Horae, 
and  Cnttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  oi 
•ent  by  expresi^  eharge.  paid,  with  full  dlrectJOffi? 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  olrcula.-s.. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Olevelaatt,  St 


HATCHER. 

Th®  Mffflat  P®r!fBto2 
INCUBATOH,  BHiVBSo 
Quick  and  certain ;  Katch'.g 
every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
batch;  Regulates  itself  auto¬ 
matically;  Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Best  In  every  way— 
lowest  In  price.  Send  for 
Ulus.  Catalogue.  SIMPLEX 
HATCHER  CO..  QUINCY  HL 


Tile  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits  over  all  other  makes. 

MEDALS  and  DIPLOMA  AWARDED 
AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Large  book  with  cuts  for  stamp. 
BUY  THE  BEST, 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  54  RACE  ST.,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 


^17  Ncir.RegulatliiK. 

^  I  /  Money  refunded  it  ine 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

loes  Dot  batch  aa  well  as  any 
Incubator  made.  Send  4o.  for 
[  No.  2d  Catalogue  to  BUCKEYE 


I NCUBATORS  L 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
94  FIK8T  PREMIUMS. 

Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogne 


Prairie  State  Incabator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Brooder,  only  $S.  BMt  and  .hoaiiMit  io:t 
raising  ohlok. ;  40  flrrt  preminm. ;  i,0CC 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogne. 


G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574.  Cardington,  0- 


SET  YOUR  HENS  IN 

MAPES’  Automatic  Hens’  Nests. 

Laying  hens  can  not  bother  them.  They  can  come 
off  to  eat  at  pleasure.  Sure  preventive  of  the  egg- 
eating  habit.  Three  cents'  worth  of  lumber,  13 
rails  and  any  old  box  of  suitable  size  Is  all  that  Is 
required  Send  60  cents  In  stamps  for  full  direc¬ 
tions  and  farm  right. 

O.  W  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


P  U  C  A  D  ^'rom  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
UnCHr  ■  Poultry,  of  the  most  noted  prize 

_ _ i^—^^HMWlnning  strains. Fine  Illustrated 

descriptive  catalogue  free.  B.H.GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  'Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  n,  Hich  St..  DeKalb.  III. 


BAKE  OUAXIT 


FRENCH  COAOHERS  AND 
rclieron  Horses. 

Purebred  stock  all  agos. 
at  prices  to  suit  evei’v 
])urchasnr,to  clo«e  ostatl* 

of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

Send  for  f'ireiilav. 

ELMWOODJ^TOCKF/RM 

E.  S.  AKIN.  Executor.  . 


SCIPIO,  N.  Y. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  UON.  WAYNE  MacVHAGU, 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Bkookfibli)  Faum,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  tne  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  ” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Butter  stock  at  low  prices.-a.  j.  c. 

riiib  St.  I  ainbert  Bull  and  Heifer  f'alves 
of  the  best  butter  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  Stoke 
Pogis  III.,  .tre  of  Uary  Aiine  of  .-t.  L.,  8({'7 
pounds  hvtterin  one  year.  Young  Bulls  sold  from  our 
herd  have  sired  20  pound  cows,  such  as  Pride  of 
Ingleslde  .')4.')4.'),  20  poiindH  114  ounces,  and  Gvosy’s 
Pride  2nd  2‘.l3(i.'),  21  iioiiiids  VA  ouiiceH  of  butter  in  7 
daj/s  tor  Miller  &  SlDley.  E.  I..  CLAUKSON, 

14  West  lllih  Street  New  York. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Uuuai,  NEW-yoRKEii. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12 to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  TUB  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  B.  Bbkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  Ho  ships  C.  O.  D. 
lie  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Shoiv  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


K  if,;,..  roi»na  onin* 

I'l  KtS.  Jersey,  Guernaey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoronghbred 
Hheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

a.  W-aMtT'ii  .  Catalogue. 

>.  W.  BdUXU.  Cuvhrunvlllu.  Chester  Co..  Peiina. 


!l»0.1.C.H0CS 

Weighed  2,806  Pounds. 

1285  sold  in  1893. 

Kend  lorn  tJescription  of  this 
fain.ms  breotl.  b'inHt  appliciuU 
li'OMi  ciich  locality  will  he  olFer- 
0(1  a  pair  on  ti  me  and  an  agency. 

The  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

CLIOVKLANI>,  OHIO. 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

A.MKRICA’3  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  13  00  per  15;  13.75  per  30;  15.00 
per  46;  110.00  per  100.  Illiistrnted  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYOKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BROHZE  TURKEY 

Langshan,  P.  Rock.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghrrns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUABrMt,  EUhorn,  Wls. 


PFKIN  nilRK ^  Kggs,  SI 

I  kivm  uuuivii  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BUOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


CLEANINGS  IN 


SEND 

_  Sample  oepy 

BEE  CULTUREo 


I  A  Handsomely  Illuntrated  tirC  CMDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  IJllL  dUriLlL.0 
'FKHE.  a.  1,  HOO'i',  Meiliiia,  4), 


^FPoultry  ^'“fe^Sceds 

Valuable  Cataloguee/pertalningto  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try  and  Standard  Seetis. Tells  all  about  Poultry 
and  how  to  make  a  garden.  Send  4c.  in  stamps. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Freeport,  ILLINOIS. 


1  Largest  ranch  In  the  world. 

1  ,dUU  Trained  for  rabbit  hunting*  destroying  rats. 
Vi  a  palr,C.o.i).  W.U.FAUKSWOuxH.New  London, O 


THYMO-CRESOL 

I  II  I  III  U  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poi.sonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  worxd. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  sho'w  animals,  and  cowi  with  great  record i. 
STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  SAVE 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“TALKING  LEAVES.” 

That  is  what  the  Indians  called  the 
first  books  and  pipers  they  eyamined, 
They  s  >  w  that  while  men  used  the  books 
as  a  medium  of  exehang'e  for  ideas,  the 
leaves  of  the  book  talked — that  is  they 
spread  information.  That  is  right — in¬ 
formation  must  be  spread — we  believe 
not  only  in  broadcasting  it  but  in  drilling 
it  in.  A  few  of  the  leaves  that  are  hunt¬ 
ing  for  listeners  just  now  are  recorded 
below. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  E.  S. 
Carman. — No  man  who  aim^  to  master 
potato  growing  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  Price  40  cents  in  paper,  and 
75  cents  in  cloth. 

The  Business  Hen. — Read  what  Mr. 
Crosby  says  about  this  on  page  144,  and 
remember  that  its  prices  are  the  same  as 
New  Potato  Culture. 

The  Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. — By 
Prof.  L  11.  Baiky  —No  ‘  rule  of  thumb” 
about  this  but  a  plain  statement  of  just 
what  you  want  to  know  about  garden 
work. 

Our  Farming. — By  T.  B.  Terry. — In  a 
word,  this  is  the  best  account  of  real 
farm  operaticns  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Price  $3,  or  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
one  year  $2  75. 

Manures ;  How  to  Make  and  XJse 
Them. — Bv  Frank  M.  Simpers.  Thii  is 
j  ist  the  book  to  satisfy  the  hundreds 
who  are  asking  questions  about  manures 
and  fertilizers.  Price  50  cents. 

The  following  books  cost  only  20  cents 
each  :  A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres — By  Fred 
Grundy. — Chemicals  in  Clover,  Fertilizer 
Farming,  Fertilizers  and  Fruits,  My 
Handkerchief  Garden,  Silos  and  Ensil¬ 
age,  Milk  Mikiiig  and  Marketing. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

[f  you  doyi't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Markow  Bkaks.— 1.  What  Is  a  ‘Marrow  bean?” 
2.  How  loDK  Is  their  season  of  growth  to  maturity? 
8.  Are  they  a  gojh  ylelaing  bean?  Are  they  a  proUt- 
able  all-arouad  beau  for  Held  culture?  i  I  notice 
luyour  market  quotations  Marrow  beans  are  quoted 
much  higher  tnau  otner  varieties.  Wny?  w.  H.  o. 

Hart.  Mien. 

A.N8  —1.  The  “Marrow”  bean  Is  the  common  name 
for  toe  White  Marro»fat,  a  large,  ivory-white  bean 
of  extra  quality.  2.  U  depends  upon  clrcumsiauces 
of  coll,  climate,  etc  ,  but  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
Pea  bean.  We  would  cot  advise  planting  them  In 
you’’ locality  unless  lu  a  small  way  f  r  trial.  3  The 
variety  Is  not  so  sure  a  cropper  as  some  others,  bat 
under  proper  conditions  yields  well.  4.  There  Is 
more  of  a  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  Is  net  so 
large  in  proportion. 

Distances  for  Pi.anting  Fruits— 1.  What  is 
the  beat  distance  for  setting  cnrianis  for  field  cul¬ 
ture?  2.  Al?o  distance  lor  plums?  3  Which  Is  the 
better  sell  for  plums,  clay  or  sandy?  4.  Wllisome 
one  tbat  has  tried  tbe  Uerman  prune  for  marseiglve 
experience?  5.  Will  it  co  to  cut  plum  trees  back 
when  tney  are  set?  6.  What  firm  makes  a  one-horse 
hoe  tor  working  close  to  grapes  and  small  fruits? 

Niles,  Ohio.  Q.w  B. 

A.ns.-I.  Four  to  five  feet  apart.  2.  From  12  to  15 
feet  accordl  g  t  o  tne  variety.  3.  Ciay.  4.  Will  our 
readers  who  knoiv  give  their  experience?  6.  Cer- 
talnlv,  tbe  brancies  should  always  be  shortened,  at 
least  enoi  gh  to  bal  nice  tbe  mutilation  of  tbe  rcots 
Ind  gglng.  The  latter  should  nls  be  cut  smoothly 
and  not  be  left  ragged  and  b’Oken.  6.  Write  D.  8. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Brockpott,  N  T.  Their  cultivator  for 
this  purpose  Is  an  excellent  tool. 

Great  American  Strawberry  —  Is  the  Great 
American  a  good  strawoerry?  Is  It  better  than  the 
Gandy  ?  j.  L.  P. 

New  .Tereey. 

ANS  —Tbe  Great  Ame’’lcan  Is  a  handsome  berry,  of 
excellent  quality,  a  d  grows  to  a  large  size  on  rich 
land;  but  it  succeeds  only  In  a  few  locall'les.  It  Is 
one  of  Dnrand’s  seedlings,  and  Is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  a  failure  It  is  worth  cultivating  where  It  win 
succeed,  but  should  be  tested  only  on  a  small  scale 
at  first.  There  Is  really  no  comparison  between  It 
and  the  Gandy,  they  are  so  totally  difierent. 

DiSHOK.viNG  Cows.- In  dishorning  cows,  is  there 

ny  danger  ot  their  bleeding  to  death?  What  should 
be  put  on  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood?  Would  hot  tar, 
applied  as  soon  as  tbe  hor.is  are  cut  off,  be  good? 

B  J.  B. 

ANS  —Yes.  If  done  by  a  burgler.  No  one  has  any 
business  to  undertake  this  j  ob  unless  he  has  learned 
how  from  a  skilled  operator.  Usually  In  cold 
weather  all  that  Is  needed  Is  a  layer  of  absorbent 
oot ton  pressed  down  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  In 
summer  an  application  of  pine  tar  is  advisable,  but 
It  should  be  warm,  not  hot.  It  would  probably  do  no 
harm  If  applied  In  winter. 


The  Kussian  Government. 

The  Unselan  Gove-nment  alter  a  thorough  In- 
vcsilgath  n  has  bought  and  lurnlsted  tnelr  Gov- 
ernmeit  br<edlrg  its  bits  with  tbe  Peifect  Impreg- 
nator  sold  by  Spec.  Mlg.  Co., .Carrollton,  Mo.— Adv. 


Mare  with  Sweebed  Uegs.— 1.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  wuh  my  in-vear-old  mare  T  Her  right  hind  leg  is 
always  swollen  frrm  the  hock  downward  After  con¬ 
siderable  exercise  it  snosldes  somewhat.  Sne  doesn’t 
seem  to  do  well.  2.  How  can  I  teil  wnether  a  cow  is 
with  ca.f  or  not  ?  3.  Can  yon  give  me  a  rule  to  find 
the  welgnt  of  a  cow  or  hog  by  measnrements  ? 

J.  B  ,  .TR. 

Anb.— 1.  The  mare's  leg  Is  probab'y  stocked- 
swelled  leg  It  Is  sometimes  called.  It  may  be  due  to 
anv  one  of  a  number  of  different  causes,  as  disease 
of  tbe  heart  liver  or  kldnevs.  a  lymphatic  constitu¬ 
tion,  heavy  feeding  when  Idle,  or  a  camp,  unventl- 
lated,  filthy  stable.  It  may  a’so  be  caused  by  debility 
from  any  cause,  or  exposure  of  the  iimos  to  cold  and 
wet  The  first  thing  to  no  Is  to  remove  tne  cause  If 
It  can  be  found.  Itedncetbe  faei  If  heavy  feeding 
has  been  practiced,  or  change  the  feed  Heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  corn  Is  to  be  avoided.  Give  a  phys  c  ball  of 
four  to  six  drams  of  the  best  aloes  with  one  ounce  cf 
ginger,  and  fodow  with  the  following  powders:  Pow¬ 
dered  gentian  and  glauner  salts,  each  one  pound; 
nitrate  of  potash,  rne-baif  pound:  mix.  Dose,  two 
tabipsooonfu.s  in  tbe  feed  tw'ce  dativ.  Give  spec  ai 
attemton  to  care  and  diet.  Keep  the  animal  where 
wa-m  and  drv  and  give  dallv  exercise  2.  After  she 
gets  well  aloeg  in  ges'attoD,  she  will  show  it  by  her 
locreasl-g  size;  wo  know  of  no  other  wav  3.  We 
know  of  no  rule.  Do  any  of  onr  readeis  ?  Some  peo- 
rlo  aie  ver»  expert  in  judi^lng  weight,  bnt  we  do  not 
know  that  they  do  It  by  making  measnrements. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  hural  New-Yorker. 
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Describes  fully  the  new  line  of  Co- 
lumbia  Wheels,  and  is  by  far  the  /fh. 
handsomest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive  ever  issued  by  a  bicycle  estab- 
lishment.  It  is  artistic  in  design, 
and  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated.  Its  pages  are  alive  with 
interesting  matter  pertaining  to 
cycling, and  should  be  r<iad  by  every  W/' 
intending  purchaser  of  a  bicycle, 

We  mall  It  on  receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps,  or  %\ 
it  may  be  obtained  free  at  Columbia  Agencies. 

POPE  r’\PG.  CO., 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Hartford, 

1(1 14  cents  in  stamps  for  oiir  Daily  Memo- 


raiidum  Desk  Calendar.  The  best  thing  yet. 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

Onule.  ♦07  .iO.  -A"  Unule,  •4i.  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty. 
IKtrenirtli  and  t'heapneas.Uvei 
60,UX)  of  these  venicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people 
\Send  at  once  foi  our  complete 
/catalogue  (D)  of  every  kind  ol 
_  _  v«lii4*le(&  barnoMH.aldo  book 

“A  '  Grad*.  $isu.  of  testimonials,  they  are  free 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


Beware  of  finest 
grained  salts  for  but¬ 
ter,  whieh  wash 
away  in  the  work¬ 
ing,  leaving  nothing 
behind. 

Ashton’s  Salt 

stays  in  the  butter  and  you 
never  throw  money  away 
when  you  use  it.  Even-grained 
and  not  too  fine. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers 
everywhere. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
.General  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


Roof’s  Home  Repairing  Outfit 


Consisting  of  3  Iron  Lasts  and  Standard,  and  30  first- 
class,  full-sized  Tools  and  Materials  ;  enables  one  to  do 
his  own  half -soling,  boot,  shoe,  rubber, harness  and  tin- 


8c:  flitch-straps,  15c;  Bi-east-satraps,  40c.  Double  Lines, 
1.60;  plain  stryis,  blackwl  and  creased,  naif  usual  prices. 

Blacksmith  Tools,  Saddlery,  etc.,  cheap.  Live  Agents 
wanted  every whei«.  S*-nd  for  free  catalogpte. 

ROOT  BROS.,  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


PAINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
-scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purchase 
any  of  the  following  brands  : 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh), 
“ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  DEYMER-EAUM  AN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati), 

“FAHNESTOCK’  (I’ittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“  JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila). 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ’’(St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“ULSTER”  (New  York). 

“UNION  ”  (New  York). 


PoR  Colors.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
25-poimd  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  11s  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
you  a  good  many  dollars. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 

I 


SPRAYPUMPHk^S.SO. 

AUTOMATIC  MIXER  BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  8. 
A  valuable  illu.s.  Book  (worth  $.5.00)  given  to  each 
purchaser.  SA’TISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  .Yloney  Refunded.  Illus.  Book  on  .Spraying 
E'ree.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  sold 
over  2,000.  For  full  particulars  and  terms,  nddress 

P.C. LEWIS  BlFG.CO.cX^SKiiltSTv. 


WILLSPRAY  1  0  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Every  Farmer 

and  fruit  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 
FKUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 
Catal  gue  for  2c. 
stamp. 


Columbiana  Pump  1  o.,10  U.  K.  St ,  Columbiana, O 


fSPBUY  PUMPS. 

!  EXPANSIVE!  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS 
^  BUCKETS  {acting.  |  IN  USE. 

•  Largest  Pump  and  Huy  Tool 
S  YVorks  lit  the  I'.  8. 

4  .  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

2  tVrIU  for  I’arllriiinrti,  Prlrio.,  rlr, 

J  F.  E  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  0.  mt,™-  t 


the  peppier  sprayer 


Potatoes, 
Trees  and 
Vineyards. 


Will  Spray  30  ACRES  of  POTATOES  a  Day. 
SPLE.NDID  I.ANY'N  SPRINKLER. 

Hlustrated  and  Oescnntive  Catalogue  Frrr.  Also  Riggs* 
Gang  Plow  and  Higgs'  Improved  Furrower. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 


i.“/M0NG  THE  0ZAPK8,” 

TilK  LANDOv  R'G  U'D  APPLW8.  Is  the  title  of  an 
aiiraclive  and  hl.biy  Inieres  Ing  boos  recrnil*  Is¬ 
sued.  Is  bandnomeii  lll’’8irnted  with  view  .  of  Siuii h 
Ml’souri  scenery,  luciudl' g  me  am  Jus  Olden  trull 
laim  of  3,000  acres  In  1  lowe'l  Countv.  It  pertairs 
enilreiv  to  fruit  rsl-l’-g  in  that  great  fruit  be. i  of 
America  tbe  Fuiiloein  so  e  ot  tbe  Ozarks,  and  will 
rrove  01  great  va  ue  r  r  l  onlv  to  Iruit  growers  bnt  to 
every  faneer  and  homeseeker  in  otrer  state*  look¬ 
ing  for  a  farm  and  a  n  me,  .Mailed  free.  Address 
J.  E.  I.0CKW001>,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 

Paris-Green  or  Dry  Powder  Gun. 


Distributes  ParP-green,  London-purple.  Helle- 
b(  re.  or  any  div  uowoer  In  anr  quantliv  desired. 
One  acre  01  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  heu',  using 
Ift  m  one-baif  to  cne  pound  tf  Pure  Pans-green 
B»  turnirg  ibe  ora' k  a  v,  lame  of  powder  is  loreed 
tbn  ugu  the  tune.  It  is  simple  and  durab  e.  Price, 
c  mpitte,  with  lour  tub*  s,  bve  cizzles,  straps,  etc., 
tT.Ou;  allowance  tor  expressage.  Sena  lor  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BHO..  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


ME  Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown.  Conn. 
Brnnch  Houses: 
85*8'  JihnSt  .NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.  Ctlcsgo, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

fer  Sr  raving  ard  o'her 
purposes  In  the  Wor.d. 

TH  •-  AQUAl  ULT 
Sent  Exp  C.  O.  1)  ,  nsl  $5 
Knapsack  sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c  o.  n..  ret,  114. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


WANTED 


Torer  t  farm  accessible  to  New 
York.  Se  d  lnl>  partio  lars  to 
B.  P.  Mills,  Dobbs  *  errv,  N.  Y 


T  T?  O  TVT  A  17  ”  Cultivating 
lIvviN  Implements 


WMO 

MAKES  XMEM? 


ALSO, 

“NEW  MODEL”  Seed  Drill. 
“ADVANCE”  Fertilizer  Distributor. 
“GEM”  and  “JEWEL ’’Wheel  Hoes. 


BATEMAN  MFC. 

C3-H.DE3ia'X*OOH 


COMPANY,-^ 

,  ST.  O'. 


Stir  up  your  dealer  about  them,  or  send  direct  for  1894  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TME  JLITXl-E  GIAMX 

HAND  BROADCAST  SEED-SOWER. 

THE  GREATESr  LABOK-SAVING  INVENTION  OF  THE  AGE.  With  Metal 
Bow  and  Agitator  or  Force  Feed. 

This  Is  tbe  Best  Built,  easiest  runclng  and  most  perfect  machine  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Itswesone  fourtn  seed  ard  iwo-tPlrds  abor.  Weighs  but  three  p<  npds. 
Man  or  boy  can  sow  perieciiy  even  any  desired  quaefty  (cne  quart  to  three  busb.) 
per  aoie of  clover,  Tlu  otby.  Millet,  Hungarian  fl»x,  wheat,  rye  barley,  cats  peas, 
coin, Orchard  grass,  Blue  grass.  Bed  Top  or  other  seed,  teitlllzer  and  ashes,  etc. 

Price,  single  one,  $2;  Three  In  one  Order,  $5;  Six  in  one  Order,  $9. 

Erpress  charges  pteoald  by  us.  Special  Price  for  larger  orders. 

Btillu  iVarrnnted  the  Btst  Out.  We  can  make  you  low  orlcvs  for  Clonrr  of  all 
kinds;  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  lied  Top,  Orshard  Grass  snd  Lau  n  Grass  Seed.  We  have  a  large  su  ck  of  18% 
c  op.  "  e  re'er  to  anv  bank  in  Toledo.  This  some  Seeder  w  lid  crank  at  or  60  cents  each  added  to  the 
Broadcast  Seecer  prices.  Send  lor  Cl  cu.ars  and  Prices  and  cur  seed  CataKgue. 

THE  HENRY  ,PH1JL1P1*S  SEED  AKH  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  OMo. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


D.  Landreth  &  Sons  CHOICE  ROSES  AT  5  Cents.  I  FERTILIZERS 


THE 

OLDEST 


SEED 


AMERIPA 


have  Issued  their  handsomely  illustrated  Seed 
Catalojfne  for  1894.  Merchants,  Marhn  (larden- 
ers  and  Private  families  dealr'ng  <ioo<l  Scetls, 
should  send  postal  for  a  COOT.  Free  to  nl  ao  llcanis. 

Addre’s  1).  LANDKKTIf  &  SON'S. 

Seed  Farmers  and  Merchants.  I’hilatlelpliia,  I’a. 


SIVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

I  ship  ftrst-class  phtnfs  all  over  the  United  States 
every  year,  and  save  many  men  mtich  money,  “am¬ 
ple  of  prices  from  mv  free  ’f4  catalogue:  Michel's 
Early,  $2.00  rer  1,000;  Lovett's,  $3.50;  Parker  Earle, 
$4  75— box  ami  packiny  free,  -  40  best  varieties  Strawber¬ 
ries.  Ciithbert  Tiasfberries  only  $4.50  per  1,000;  Kitta- 
tinny  lilackberriis  only  $5  75,  e'c.  Freeman  Potatoes 
O  A  E.  BAIjDWIN,  Bildtrman.  Mich. 


FIVE  BEAUTIFUL  FULL  PAGE  CUTS  OF 

CAROLINA  WILD  FLOWERS 

IX  CATAI.OOrK  OP 

IIIGIILAXDS  XUllSERY,  Linvllle,  X.  C. 

Don’t  oml,t  our  cataloeue  of  .American  Plants  In 
sendInK  for  your  Sonnir  supply.  It  la  unique. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON, 

SEEDSMEN 

28  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE  MD. 

Send  for  Catsloitup. 

Japan  Plum  Trees. 

Ogon,  Abundance  Burbank  and  Satsuma.  Euro¬ 
pean,  Lombard.  Bradi-haw,  Veliow  Egg,  etc  ,  with 
Bartlett.  Kelffer.  Ducnees  F’ear  and  a  full  asscrtment 
of  Peach  at  one-half  usual  prices  Serd  for  our  list. 

IlENUV  LUTTS,  Youngstovyn,  N  V. 


■  MM  ■  Having  a  surplus  cf  the  fol- 

I  ■  ■  1 1  I  lowingstock.  I  clTerltatthese 

I  1 1  I  I  '  very  low  prices:  Concord 

I  «  V  Grape  V  ne.  $7  per  1  000;  Idaho 
Pear,  14  cents  each;  victor  Hugo  Strawoerry,  J4  per 
1,000:  Wartleld.  Crescent.  Peari.  t'2  N'o  charge  for 
packing.  C.  W  llOAG,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


THE  KANSAS  RASPBERRY 

Is  rust  proof,  a  vigorous  grower  and  absolutely 
hardy.  Produces  large  berries  and  ripens  early. 
Just  the  berry  fir  tne  West.  This  berry  makes  pcs- 
slble  successful  raspberry  growing  In  the  West.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 

A.  H.  GUIESA,  Lawrerce.Kans. 


MM  ■  Extra  Early  Huron  Dent, 
f  ^  ■  N  l|^  Iml  Will  ripen  e«rly  as  flint. 

I V  Produce  more  corn  and 
double  the  amount  of  fod- 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION 


HOSES  rOH 


PREPAin 
s  BY  iVIAIl... 


Good  & 
Reese’s 
Roses  are  on 
their  own 
roots. 


The  roses  wo  send  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15  inches 
high,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  summer  either  in  pots  or  planted  in 
yard.  They  are  hardy,  ever  bloomers.  Wo  send  instrnctions  with  each 
order  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them.  Please  examine  the  below  list 
of  20  choice  fragrant  monthly  roses,  and  see  it  you  can  duplicate 
them  anywhere  for  an  amount  so  small  asiH.  They  are  nearly  all 
new  kinds.— We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good  condition,  and 
wc  alst>  guarantee  them  to  he  the  best  dtdlar*.  worth  of  roses  von 

haveeverpurehased.  THE  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  OF  20  ROSES 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  MUST  BE  ORDERED  COMPLETE. 

The  List  s—l’rldesn'uld.  the  best  pink  rose  by  far  ever  introduced. 
l'SK  of  Wales,  amber  yellow,  deepening  to  orange.  t«iiowllnUe,  ^mre 
white,  always  in  bloom.  I’rlaecss  de  Kadziwell.  lovely  coral  red.  Pearl  of  the 
Gardens,  deep  golden  yellow.  Beauty  of8ti>pleford.  bright  rosy  crimson.  Queen 
of  Fragrance,  in  clusters  of  G  toll)  roses,  white  edged  pink.  Ithel  iigold,  beautiful 
shades  of  saffron  and  tawn.  Sunset,  golden  anilier.  resembles  an  “afterglow.” 
l)r.  Grill,  coppery  yellow  and  fawny  rose.  Duchess  .Marie  I minaealata.  an  in¬ 
termingling  of  bronze,  orange,  yellow,  pink  and  crimson.  Lady  f'astlereagh,  soft  rosy 
and  yellow.  Papa  Gontler,  lovely  dark  red.  Star  of  Gold,  the  queen  of  all 
yellow  roses.  Waban,  a  great  rose  in  bloom  all  tho  time.  I.ndy  .Stanley,  great  garden 
rose.  Vlseonutesse  Waailer,  one  of  the  best  roBir.  grown.  Cleopatra,  soft  shell  pink, 
lovely.  Sappho,  fawn  suffused  with  red.  I.etty  4'oles,  very  chaste  and  beautiful. 

THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PODDING  IS  IN  THE  EATING. 

This  applies  to  Floral  matters  as  well  us  to  matters  culinary. 

Ballincer,  Texas,  Nov.  29.  Pittfiburiih,  Pa^Reiit.  20, 1R93. 

Tho  Goon  4ft  Rekre  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  Gentlemen  :  The  Goon  A  Reere  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  Gentlemen  : 

The  20  over  blooming  roses  you  sent  me  for  $1.  arrived  yes-  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  tho  excellent  assortment  of  roses 
terday  in  the  most  splendid  condition,  and  allow  me  to  say  contained  in  your  Rainbow  Collection.  On  May  3, 1  planted 
that  I  WPS  absolutely  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  stalks  and  them,  19  of  them  lived.  About  six  of  them  bloomed  in  June, 
the  amount,  length  and  thriftiness  of  the  roots.  I  have  since  which  all  have  bloomed  either  monthly  or  perpetual, 
wondered  many  times  how  you  could  afford  to  send  out  truototheircolor.  On  Sept.  1, 1  counted  106  buds  and  blooms 
such  roses  for  such  a  small  price.  Kvery  home  in  the  land  onthelOroses.  They  were  much  admired  by  my  friendsand 
should  have  their  yard  full  of  ever  blooming  roses  at  this  neighbors,  and  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  furnishing  this 
price.  Yours.  source  of  pleasure  so  cheaply.  Very  respectfully, 

(Judge)  0.  IT.  \Vii..TxTNGnAM.  82  Fifth  Avenue.  K.  1).  SMITH. 

We  will  also  send  our  Iron  <'Iad  Collection  of  12  Ilnrdy  Roses,  nil  different  colors,  $1.  Try  a  set.  20  Chry- 
santhonifims.  all  prize  winners.  $1.  10  Geraniums,  double  and  slii|clc,  flowered  and  seented.  12  ebolee  He« 

g'onlns,  diff  rent  kinds,  ifl.  40  pnekets  eholee  Flower  Heeds,  all  different  kinds.  Our  handsome,  illustrated, 

152-pago  Catalogue,  describing  above  Roses,  Plants  and  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  10c.  stamps.  Don't  place  your  order  before 
seeing  our  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  We  have  lari^e  two  year  old  Roses  for  linmedlate  effeet,  IJberal 
Premiums  to  elub  raisers,  or  how  to  ^ct  your  seeds  and  plants  free.  We  are  the.  liAKGFST  KGHF  GKOWKRH 
IN  TIIK  WORIJ>.  Our  sales  of  Rose  Plants  alone  lust  season  exceeded  u  nilllloii  uiid  u  half.  When  you  order 
Roses,  Plants  and  Seeds,  you  want  the  very  best.  Try  us.  Address 

GOOD  &  REESE  GO.,  Box  2Z,  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I’LKASK  .MKNTION  THIS  r.\rKlt. 


HLCH  tlASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beaiititully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  ot  Cut.s. 

We  Mail  it  FREE.-^ 


^  J.M.tHORBURN  &  Co.  IS  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


Time 

Labor 

Money 


Save  Time  and  Labor,  and  you  save  Money. 

You  can  save  all  three  by  using  the  PLANET  JR. 
Labor  Saving  Farm  Tools.  They  will  do  your  work 
in  half  the  time ;  with  half  the  labor  ;  at  half  the 
cost.  Do  it  better  than  you  can  possibly  do  it  by 
any  other  methcKl.  The  new  PLANET  JR.  Book  for 
1S94  will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  these 
machines.  It  will  give  you  new  ideas ;  fresh  ambi 
tion  ;  open  brighter  prospects  for  the  future.  You 
can  have  it  for  the  asking. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philada. 


K 


P croB  ol  DOl. 
Pnre,  true  to  name,  and  will  germinate.  7>  cents  per 
pound.  J.  W.  ANTLIUNV,  Smyrna,  Del. 


FARMERS,  PLANT  YOUR  OWN  HEDGES. 

California  privet  makes  the  best  hedge.  Once  planted 
needs  no  further  care,  except  clipping  once  a  year. 
%Z  per  100  plants;  fl8  per  1  OOU  Platt  one  f  ot  apart. 
81EBUECHT  &  WADLEY,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY, 
ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY. 

Their  original  home  at  BUBCHLY’S  NURBEKY, 
Greenville,  Ohio  Price  list  free. 


NOT  A  TREE  ROSE, 

But  a  hardv  tree  that  looks  like  one  Is  the  New  Dbl. 
Flowering  Crab.  "World’s  Fair”  award  Circulars 
free.  STAUNTON  NURSERY.  Staunton,  111. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN. 

Mammoth  Eight-rowed  Yellow  Flint,  yields  139 
bushels  per  acre,  matures  in  100  days,  'ibis  Is  the 
best  variety  for  the  Central  and  Northern  States  in 
existence.  Packet,  LO  cents;  one-half  bushel,  $1.00; 
bushel,  $1.50;  10  bushels  for  $1.25  per  bushel 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CORNisKINQ 

WE  HAVE  THE  KINGS  OF  AtJ.: 

Dungan’s.Whftei^olifietfplin  Vu.  i 
Riley's  Inipveil  $  Fattliite  Yellow 

npnt  S3. op  PER  BU.  thousands 

RACnii^MAOEr. MONEY.  LAST  YEAR 
GROWING  THEM. ‘WHY  NOT  YOU? 
|lt  will  pay  you  to  TRV.THKM.'  our 
garden  skeds  beat  all;  ^srnd  for 

xatalobue; 

The  Huiflington  Seed  Co. 

’’''  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.- 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

Continues  to  Lead  the  Van. 


6® 


It  was  Awarded  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  of  Highest  Merit 

.At  the  WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO,  || 

AND  BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE 


ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  cont  tin  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  FertUiz-»  s  for  Potatoes  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Veg‘‘tab,ea  sh  Juld  contHia  from  iO  to  15 
tercertof  Potash.  F trmors  should  use  fe  tlUzers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  P.riash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnit.  For  liformall  n  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GEllMAX  KAH  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


High-Grade  Fertilizers. 

TKUrKEH  S  DKLIGUT.— A  perfect  Fertilizer  forall 
garden  crops.  C!.  C.  U  Special  Potato  .Maittirc 
IS  nnexcel'ed  for  this  crop,  liakrir's  Staiidarrl 
(iitaiio  an  excellent  "all  round”  Fertilizer.  KKIl- 
TILIZIXd  CHK.MIC.VLS,  etc.,  etc.  Special 
Brand  for  each  leading  crop.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  lliga  Grade  FerttUzTs  for  Gardeners’  and  Truck¬ 
ers’  use.  Local  Agents  wanted  In  all  unoccupied 
terrlto'y.  Samples  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  sent 
on  application. 

The  Chemical  Co.,  of  Canton,  Haltlniorc,  .M<I, 


Complete  Fertilizers 

KOU  • 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phospliate  and  Fcrtlll-z- 
itiff  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


f  ^  ^  I  Thre  Ground  Bone  Phos- 

P*  An |I|7P  1*0  Tphates  will  prove  best  results 
i  >wllh  all  crops,  i’otatoes  4,50 

bushels  per  acre;  corn  105.  wheat  40,  oats  l.’iO,  straw¬ 
berries  450,  last  season.  Circulars  free.  Samples,  In- 
c’osofic.  BONE  kKKTlLlZlNG  WORKS.  Janesville, 
Wls.  One  agent  wanted  in  each  town. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  EEGHORNS. 

Best  winter  and  all-year-round  layers.  No  frosted 
combs.  All  the  Leghorn  characteristics.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  $1.00  per  16;  $5.00  per  ICO.  '  ‘iH 

C.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Gus'avus,  Ohio. 


(.  BKgs  for  Hatching, 
mack  Mr.^«rea‘  ( 

Idght^^Brahma  i 

Hai  red  Plymouth  Rock  \  $2  per  ip. 

Will  J.  Waruick,  Washington,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh 


Eggs  for  Hatching, 
$2  per  15. 


CUREMOIT  Land  lasoclation,  8*;'*rcT'L‘.:.. 

Offers 600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  salt  purchasers. 
Free  circular. 


FARR’S  ELEVATED  MILK 
AERATOR. 

This  Is  a  slmole  yet  very  effec¬ 
tive  device  for  cooling  and  puri¬ 
fying  milk  by  submitting  It  to 
the  action  of  the  air.  It  first 
stralr  B  tne  milk,  then  spreads 
It  out  so  that  the  air  passes 
through  It,  and  cleanses  It  from 
Impurities.  It  Is  simple,  effec¬ 
tive.  durable  and  oneap.  No 
dairyman  can  afford  not  to 
alirate  hiB  milk,  and  this  Is  Just 
the  ailratorthat  be  want*  to  do 
It  with.  Write  for  descrlntlon 
and  prices.  Patent  right  for  sale. 
L.  W.  FARR,  Earlvllle,  N.  Y. 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

Second-hand;  2P-cow  capacity;  In  good  order;  at 
less  than  half  cost.  ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


FENCES 


Combination  Steel  and  Wire  a’-d  all 


farm  fences,  cheap,  durable  and  hardaome.  Also 
ornamental  lawn  fences.  Write  for  Illustrated  cata  • 
logue.  mailed  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Keystone  Steel  Fence  Co.,  Girard  Big.  Phll8.,Pa. 


nWdfl.OQ  Loalher  quartertop.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  two  years.  Equal  to 
those  of  other  makes  costing  t76.  For 
years  they  have  given  super’or  satis¬ 
faction  as  thousands  will  testify.  We  are  t'-e  only 
manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship  subject  to 
your  Inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned  to  us,  wo 
paying  all  charges.  If  not  as  represented.  Catalogue 
cheerfully  mailed  to  any  address.  |R9 

I’lONJiEK  MF(i.  Co.,  ColiiinbuH,  (>  ,  U  S.  A. 


A  fine  14k  gold  pls- 

eg  P  Nw  r.  C.  4“*  t"  every 

reader  of  tide  paper. 
noL'iit  thiM  out  and  send  It  to  us  with 
yJx  ,45^”>«nr  full  ijanie  and  address,  and  we 
lIJI'  .c  will  semi  you  one  of  these  elegant, 

u-  pl-^  riclilv  jeweled,  gold  tiiiisheil  watches 
'  <lt  l-'V  express  for  esaininatlon,  and  if 
,ou  tl]lnk  it  is  equal  In  appear¬ 
ance  10  any  ♦S.'i.on  gold  watch 
pay  our  sample  price,  M  and 
express  charges,  and  It  is  yours. 

Guarantee  for  5  Years 

sent  wilh  every  watch,  and  if 
yon  sell  or  cau'e  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  \ou  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  fiO  davH  onlv,  Adriress 

THE  NATIONAL  Nl’F’G 
&  IMPORTING  GO.. 
33i  Dsar1:orn  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS  I  C^SATAN  A  PROHIBITIONIST.^ 

Satan  is  Coming 


Scored  the  Highest  Number  of  Points  Through 
all  the  Series  of  Tests, 

Showing  that  for  Finest  Product  it 

Still  Leads  the  WORLD 

as  it  did  at.  Paris,  in  1889. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  Dairies  and  Farm  Creameries* 

ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  FREE  TO  ALL. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt, 


GOPEICN  THE  ENTtltE  WORLD. 

For  Sale.— Our  Country.  Etc. -Contents  :  Satan’s 
Message  to  Anarchists;  Satan  s  Pr Jclamatlon  to  the 
Entire  World,  Advance  Salrmlsners,  Temple.  Ten 
Commandments,  Entlgn  and  Inscriptions  ;  What 
Satan  says  regarding  bis  Ensign  to  All  Nations; 
Satan’s  Blrtb,  Color  of  Hair,  Weight  and  Powers; 
Millennium  and  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  etc.  Price, 
25  cents,  stamps.  Address, 

HFN'OCII  &  KLI.VS,  St.  Paul,  >111111.,  U  S,  A. 
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URTIS 


to  you/ 

EU>ul«K,-5TstcimST.  jflLESA 


THE 

Gr£atAmericam 


COMPANV 


Krtab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [isa 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


AtWHOI.KSALK  TRICKS, Deli vered  I'RKK, 
For  Houb(w,  IJarim,  Koofs,  all  colors,  &  H  A  A'  K  Middlctiien’s 
protits.  Ill  use  r»l  years.  Kndoi-sed  by  Orange*  Fanners’ 
AJIiance.  I/)w  prices  wil  surjirise  you.  Write  for  sainples. 
O.  W.  INGEUSOLL,  U4«  I’ly mouth  St.,  Ilrooklyu,  N. 


Also  agents  for  AJtroB 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  IFitf 
Brick  and  OemsnA, 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  PEED 
Best  Set  Works  In  the  World* 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


SawMill&Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^ Award 


containing  over  V'W 
r  Imdii  tested  reel  pcs.  320 
■2P|ExjH|H  pages  bound  in  cloth.  Don’t  fallto 

.|iliBE3f^:WATCHCLOCK 

the  ffreatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
eddreas  The  fillEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
New  YorlK  City,  N.  Y. 


at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  beet  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Aytricnltnral  Implements  of  Best  Qnal- 
Uf  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

YORK,  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  Corn  Planters  a  Specialty. 


P.  O.  Box  }iH7, 


-  -  Vl^  /  rcbUEn 

Addi^SS  P.lCl)Epnvia<,«t.<s 

:  DEOERICK'S  WORKS,  ALB/md 


HALLOCK’S 

SUCCESS  cuooWEEDER 


If  yon  have  never  seen  a  Meekers’  Smoothing  nar¬ 
row,  send  for  a  descrlptlvecatalogue.  Also  for  price 
of  pure  Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed.  Hand  Wheel 
lices,  etc.  C.  O.  J  EL '.IFF  &  CO.,  Southport,  Conn. 


BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 

^  Horse  and  Hand  Power. 


other  sizes  proportionately  low.  I  Sent 
Every  Scale  warranted.  |  on  trial. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 
nonnnn  O  f«n  {Mention  thn paper.) 

UouUUU  &  UU.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


f&iodbrec.  free.  H.  L. 
'Bennett,  Westerville,  0. 


B Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

'i;i.-jvFast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
iiiutcliing,  ciirt  steering, and  tnim 
pliiig  down  crops.  No  more  liohl- 
iig plows  with  arms atid  logs  all 
biy.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
hoe’  potatoes, corn,  cotton,  tntek, 
kst  as  learn  can  walk.  T.  B,  Terry 
lays  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  CoIycr'srei)Qrt 
s  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation. 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  [Fertilizer 
Drl  Is.  etc. 


Entirely  new  jii  eoiiMii’iietlon,  NIore  effective 
In  tillage  and  greater  security  to  the  plant  than  any 
other  \V(‘e(ler.  The  most  profitable  Investment  ever 
offered  the  farmer.  Send  2-eenl  stamp  for  our  1894 
Catalogue,  with  full  (U*8cript1()n.  and  introduction 
terms  to  .suit  the  times,  (five  P.  ().,  County.  State. 

J),  V.  IIALLDCK  A:  SON,  YORK,  I’A. 


Univ¥rIaL  WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

Ask.roiirUi'alcrforit.  Jt.  P'?P* 

Labor  Decreased. woodward,  t.  h.  Terry, 


It  takes  out  the  Weeds,  Breaks 
up  the  Crust,  Loosens  the  soil, 
Stops  evaporation,  Increases 
the  Crop,  Decreases  Labor. 
Just  the  thing  for  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Beans. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Variety 
of  sizes 
suitable 
for 

all  work. 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE, 


ARNELLS 


Adjustable  to  all  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY 

CANNOT  BE  CHOKED, 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Fur* 
rows  or  Kidges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width— from  2)4  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  inch  to  6  luebes  deep. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Thousands  in  Use. 

‘"■“feu.'  constantly  Increasing  demand 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 

‘  Illustrated  Catalcgue. 

H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


T.  V.  MUNSON'S  BEST  GRAPES 


SOIL  PULVERIZER! 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS. 


The  most  simple  and  useful  Implemen 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  irrigable 
land  It  is  wlthoui,  a  peer.  Address 

O'.  JE». 

MA  NUFA  OTURER, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 

When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yohker. 


ASPINWALL 


6  to  8 
^  Acres 
^  Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operat'^Q^ 

Absol 

Guara  jed. 


Plants  ^ 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


#Ciits  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  by  hand.  Preserves 
the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day^. 

No  fingers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 

A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 

Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 
in  use.  Fully  warranted.  Price  and 

Cutter  complete.  merit  sells  it.  Send  for  free  lllus.  Catalogue. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Bed  of  Knives 
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Cr.uB-BOOT  Turnips.  Pig.  52. 


“  The  silo  was  painted  on  the  inside  with  boiling  gas 
tar,  and  does  not  shrink  when  empty.  It  keeps  air¬ 
tight.  The  corn  is  cut  very  fine  and  packs  closely, 
driving  out  the  air.  The  corn  is  well  matured,  just 
past  the  milk  stage.” 

“  Do  you  put  in  ears  and  all  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  break  off  a  good  many  of  the  largest  ears.” 
“  How  much  ensilage  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“We  calculate  that  three-quarters  of  an  acre  will 
furnish  ensilage  for  one  cow  a  year.” 

“  What  is  the  most  economical  ration  ?” 

“  Ensilage,  with  clover  hay  at  noon,  and  four  quarts 
twice  a  day  of  a  mixture  made  of  one  part,  by  weight, 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  three  parts  coarse  wheat  bran.  ” 
“  Won’t  cotton  seed  affect  the  quality  of  the  butter  ?  ” 
“  It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  more  than  that  propor¬ 
tion.” 

A  large  tank  in  the  yard  was  steaming.  “  What  is 
that  for  ?  ” 

“We  have  a  pipe  connected  with  our 
engine,  and  the  exhaust  steam  warms 
the  drinking  water  for  the  cows.” 

“  Do  they  like  it  ?” 

“They  will  drink  nearly  twice  as  much. 
After  drinking,  they  will  play  like  colts; 
but  when  they  drink  ice  water  they 
hump  up  and  stand  shivering  by  the 
door.  We  were  obliged  to  let  30  cows 
drink  cold  water  for  a  few  days,  and  we 
lost  a  dollar’s  worth  of  butter  per  day. 
It  costs  nothing  to  heat  it.” 

“  How  warm  do  you  make  it  ?” 

“85  to  90  degrees  seems  to  be  about 
right.” 

There  was  a  great  difference  in  appear¬ 
ance  between  those  that  drank  warm, 
and  those  that  drank  cold  water,  the 
former  being  much  smoother  and  shorter 
haired.  In  the  dairy  house  are  all  the 
modern  equipments,  including  an  expert 
butter  maker.  Both  of  the  sons  are 
capable  of  taking  his  place,  but  there 
are  so  many  things  to  look  after  that  it 
is  profitable  to  hire. 


The  Separator  Separates  Dirt ;  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  perfectly  clean,  yet  the  separator 
will  take  out  dirt  and  fibrous  and  viscous 
matter.  The  difference  between  this 
cream  and  that  from  other  systems  can 
be  appreciated  after  seeing  and  smelling 
the  residue.  The  Sharpless  separator 
will  separate  1,500  pounds  an  hour,  and 
has  cost  but  $1  for  repairs  in  the  four 
years  of  use.  ‘  There  is  not  much  ad¬ 
vantage  over  deep  setting,  except  that  it  is  much 
cleaner,  is  there  ?  ” 

“  We  run  through  33^  pailfuls  of  creamer  skim-milk 
for  a  neighbor  and  obtained  two  quarts  of  cream.” 

“  How  do  you  care  for  the  cream  ?  ” 

“  It  is  kept  in  a  vat  surrounded  with  water.  When 
we  wish  to  churn,  we  heat  the  water  to  about  90 
degrees,  and  in  12  hours  the  cream  will  have  a  ‘  satin 
surface,’  and  soon  after  a  slight  acidity  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  smell.  If  churning  be  delayed  after  that, 
there  will  be  a  loss.” 

“  Do  you  use  a  starter  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  our  starter  is  healthy  cows,  some  fresh  every 
month,  well  balanced  rations,  purified  milk,  prompt 
treatment,  and  a  churn  not  over  half  full.  We  never 
have  any  trouble.  A  Favorite  barrel  churn  is  used.” 
A  large  wooden  fork  with  tines  five  inches  long  is  used 
to  stir  the  butter  while  the  buttermilk  is  being  drawn, 
and  was  said  to  be  a  very  handy  tool.  The  butter  is 


BUTTER  THAT  IS  SALTED  WITH  SKILL. 

Where  the  Boys  Stay  on  the  Farm 

BECAUSE  THEY  GET  A  PART  OF  THE  MIPDLEMAN'S  SHARE. 

Good  Farming  That  Was  Inherited. 

To  insure  the  safe  delivery  of  the  bull  recently  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
new  home  with  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  at  Chittenango, 
N.  Y.  This  firm  is  a  striking  example  of  “how  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,”  the  Homestead  Farm 
having  been  established  in  1789,  and  in  the  possession 
of  a  Gates  ever  since.  In  1844,  Daniel  Gates  received 
first  premium  for  the  best  managed  farm  in  the  county, 
and  the  next  year  a  “  certificate  of  merit,”  as  the  rules 
forbade  one  person  taking  the  prize  twice  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  present  owners  are  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  to  be  on  top  which  made  their  ancestors  noted. 

The  leading  industry  is  the  production  of — fancy — 
CO,  that  is  not  the  word — pure,  clean, 
to-be-depended-upon  butter,  that  a  con¬ 
sumer  can  get  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  dairy,  consisting  of  about  60  cows, 
is  composed  of  natives,  and  grade  dis¬ 
horned  Holsteins,  but,  as  Mr.  Gates  re¬ 
marked,  “  If  you  are  going  to  make  but¬ 
ter,  you  want  butter  cows,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  an  improvement  by  plac¬ 
ing  ‘  Improvement  ’  at  the  head  of  our 
herd.”  Several  who  answered  the  “  ad  ” 
objected  to  an  old  bull,  but  Mr  Gates 
wisely  buys  a  “  proved”  bull.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  is  excellent,  but  that  adds  nothing 
to  the  value  of  an  animal  unless  he 
transmit  his  qualities  to  his  offspring. 

This  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  until  he 
has  some  age. 

Stout  Fences ;  Flock  of  Colts ;  Cheap 
Feed. 

There  are  over  220  acres  in  the  main 
farm,  neatly  fenced  with  wire.  “How 
do  you  keep  your  fence  so  perfect  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  The  first  requisite  is  a  good  post.  Our 
posts,  after  sharpening,  are  put  in  boil¬ 
ing  gas  tar,  which  keeps  them  from  rot¬ 
ting.  Where  there  is  danger  from  snow¬ 
banks,  we  set  the  posts  closer,  which 
prevents  the  wire  breaking.  Inch  square 
strips  are  fastened  to  the  wires  every 
t  wo  feet,  which  keep  the  wires  separated 
and  the  stock  can  see  them,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  accidents.” 

There  are  four  houses  connected  by 
telephone,  and,  in  case  of  fire  or  rob¬ 
bery  of  any  building,  an  alarm  would 
summon  help  from  all  quarters.  The 
barns  are  numerous  and  well  planned,  being  occupied 
by  stock  in  the  basements,  with  the  hay  and  grain 
above.  A  bunch  of  colts  run  loose  as  a  herd  in  one 
basement.  “  This  system  saves  labor,  and  they  tramp 
down  worlds  of  straw  into  good  manure.  Much  is  said 
about  the  ‘  profits  in  horse  breeding,’  but  the  fact  is 
that  on  a  dairy  farm,  one  can  bay  a  horse  cheaper  than 
he  can  raise  it,”  said  Mr.  Gates. 

A  large  pile  of  six-rowed  barley  cleaned  for  market, 
brought  out  the  question,  “  Why  not  feed  it  to  hogs  ? 
It’s  excellent  feed  for  growing  pigs.” 

“Nothing  better;  but  price  governs  choice.  I  sell 
barley  at  68  cents,  and  buy  bran  at  $14.” 

“  How  do  you  get  it  for  that  ?  ” 

“  Follow  The  Rural’s  advice.  Buy  in  the  West  in 
summer,  when  low,  by  the  car-load  and  store  it.  All 
coal,  feed,  fertilizers  and  supplies  are  bought  at 
wholesale  from  first  hands  when  out  of  season,  and  a 
nice^ profit  is  saved.” 


Hens  Not  Forgotten;  Skim-milk. 

There  are  several  henhouses.  One  made  of  matched 
hemlock,  tarred  paper,  asphalt  roof  and  stone  founda¬ 
tion,  was  14  by  30  feet  and  cost  $75.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  breeds  of  poultry  and  their  grades  represented 
in  his  flocks,  but  the  Leghorns  are  doing  so  well  that 
they  will  crowd  out  the  others.  In  the  beginning, 
every  egg  was  stamped  with  the  firm  name  and  date. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  have  the  eggs  uniform  and 
clean.  The  result  of  this  venture  was  such  a  call  for 
this  brand,  that  one  retailer  was  glad  to  contract  the 
year’s  supply  at  a  very  liberal  price. 

This  year,  $700  w  orth  of  pork  was  raised  from  the 
Poland-China  brood  sows,  which  were  bred  from  noted 
herds  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  feed  is  skim-milk, 
bran  and  at  the  last  some  corn.  The  skim-milk  is 
forced  from  the  dairy  house,  as  it  runs  from  the 
separators  to  a  tub.  “  Do  you  think  sweet  milk  best  ?  ” 


“We  send  in  steam  and  warm  the  milk  in  the  tub 
before  each  feeding.  This  causes  the  milk  to  become 
slightly  acid  as  there  is  some  left  over  for  a  starter. 
We  seem  to  get  best  results  from  it  in  this  condition.” 
One  sow  being  sick,  her  pigs  were  given  to  another 
one  and  she  did  her  best  to  supply  both  lots  with  milk. 
I  remarked  that  I  should  have  expected  to  see  her  kill 
them.  “  Careful  treatment  for  years  has  given  them 
‘  inherited  gentleness,’  ”  was  the  reply. 

Ensilage  ;  Warm  Water  Makes  Money. 

The  silo  is  20  by  40  feet  and  20  feet  deep.  It  was 
built  against  one  end  of  the  barn  on  the  outside, 
“  which  is  the  place  for  the  silo,”  said  Mr.  Gates. 
They  were  fortunate  in  having  enough  to  feed  during 
the  last  summer’s  drought,  and  do  not  propose  ever  to 
be  out  again.  The  product  of  30  acres  was  put  in  this 
season  and  it  was  in  splendid  condition. 

“  How  do  you  account  for  so  little  acidity  ?” 
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packed  in  five-pound  earthen  jars,  which  have  the 
label  of  the  firm  on  the  side.  A'eloth  covers  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  between  the  two  thicknesses  of  parchment 
paper,  the  following  note  is  placed  : 

This  Butter  iB  made  at  “The  Gates  TIomestead  Farm,” 
Chitteuaniro,  Madison  County,  N.  T.,  by  the  “  Separator 
Process,”  under  our  own  supervision.  To  be  genuine. 
GATBS  must  be  plainly  stamped  In  the  butter,  on  top  of 
each  package.  We  have  pure  spring  water  In  abundance, 
and  aim  at  the  strictest  cleanliness  In  Its  manufacture. 

If  It  pleases  you,  order  another  package  of 


wbo  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  our  butter.  If  you  wish 
to  return  this  package,  thoroughly  cleanse  It. 

If  at  any  time  you  do  not  find  our  Butter  at  the  usual 
place,  write  at  once  to  us,  and  we  will  either  Inform  you 
where  you  can  get  It,  or  bring  It  to  you.  Our  customers 
are  Invited  to  Inspect  our  Model  Creamery. 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS, 

Chlttenango,  N.  V. 

This  slip  is  necessary  because  others  would  get  these 
second-hand  jars  filled  and  sell  them  for  this  now 
famous  brand.  A  funnel  shaped  tin  band  that  will 
just  slip  over  the  jar  pushes  the  paper  cover  down  and 
holds  it  in  place  till  tied.  This  is  an  invention  of  Mr. 
Gates,  Sr.,  and  is  a  “real  help.” 

How  and  What  They  Sell. 

“  What  arrangement  do  you  make  with  the  seller  ?  ” 
“We  give  him  a  fixed  price  for  selling  each  jar. 
He  has  no  inducement  to  be  tricky.  We  make  our  own 
price.  Any  butter  not  sold  or  that  does  not  suit  our 
customers  is  ours.  We  assume  all  responsibility,  and 
the  dealer  having  a  sure  profit,  works  for  a  big 
trade.” 

“  What  price  does  your  butter  average  you  ?  ” 

“  About  33  cents.” 

“  Do  not  buyers  complain  of  high  prices  ?  ” 

“  Sometimes.  I  tell  them  there  is  cheaper  but¬ 
ter,  but  there  is  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
what  they  get  that  they  soon  come  back.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  the  figures  for  1893  ?  ” 

“From  February  1  to  December  23,  1893,  we 
have  received  from  the  home  dairy  : 


For  butter .  13,057  89 

For  veal .  72  39 

For  beef .  295  07 

Value  of  young  stock  raised .  130  00 

Total .  13,555  86 


By  February  1,  1894,  the  dairy,  which  will  aver¬ 
age  35  cows,  will  have  given,  exclusive  of  pork, 
over  $100  for  each  cow.” 

The  use  of  steam  on  a  large  farm  is  very  eco¬ 
nomical.  As  the  farms  are  well  supplied  with 
pure  spring  water  which  is  piped  to  all  parts,  no 
pumping  is  necessary ;  but  grain  is  ground, 
water  is  warmed,  hogs  are  scalded,  food  is 
cooked  with  surplus  steam  after  separating  and 
churning  is  done,  with  no  extra  expense.  An 
oil  engine  was  first  used,  but  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  second  venture  was  an  upright,  which 
was  not  considered  economical.  A  horizontal 
eight-horse-power  Watertown  just  fills  the  bill. 

In  speaking  of  current  literature,  I  learned  that 
they  pay  from  $30  to  $40  per  year  for  reading.  I 
carelessly  inquired  for  the  favorite;  “  The  Rural 
is  brightest  and  best,”  was  the  unhesitating  re¬ 
ply.  Everything  is  done  in  the  best  practical 
manner.  Durability  and  profit  are  sought  rather  than 
useless  show.  The  trade  prices,  and  profits  they 
receive  in  Syracuse  can  be  duplicated  in  every  city  in 
the  United  States,  if  one  will  try  to  sell  iMll  with  his 
produces.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


HOW  MUCH  SEED  TO  THE  ACRE? 

WHAT  THE  ARLINGTON  MARKET  GARDENERS  USE 

The  painstaking  gardener  never  plants  his  seeds 
until  he  has  first  tested  them  to  determine  the  per  cent 
of  seeds  of  perfect  vitality.  Even  then  there  are 
climatic  conditions  which  may  upset  all  his  calcula¬ 
tions.  Surely  no  one  should  buy  seeds  until  he  has 
first  tested  them.  Experimenters  tell  us  that  certain 
seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  so  many  years,  and  we 
suppose  they  do ;  but  what  becomes  of  seeds  that  have 
had  their  vitality  impaired  by  keeping  under  imper¬ 
fect  conditions,  or  those  which  may  have  reached 
their  limit  of  vitality  ?  Surely  there  must  be  some 
such  remaining  in  the  seedsmen’s  hands.  I  know  it  is 
a  common  practice  with  seedsmen  to  mix  seeds  that 
they  didn’t  succeed  in  selling  the  previous  year,  with 
the  present  year’s  supply.  It  is  always  good  practice 
to  buy  seeds  early  in  the  season ;  it  gives  you  a 
chance  to  sprout  them,  and  the  seedsman  will  more 
generally  supply  you  with  his  freshest  stock.  As 
the  supply  of  seed  in  his  hands  runs  short,  he  will 
fiee  to  any  supply  that  he  may  have  ;  he  argues  that 
if  50  per  cent  sprout  the  purchaser  will  never  know 
the  difference. 

In  sowing  seed,  it  is  always  advisable  to  sow  more 
than  is  actually  required  ;  it  is  better  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  plants  rather  than'to  be>unting  for  them.  A 


very  important  condition  to  be  considered  when 
recommending  the  quantity  of  seed  required  is.  how 
close  will  the  fertility  of  the  soil  admit  of  planting  ? 
Land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  like  the  land  of  a 
professional  market  gardener,  will  admit  of  closer 
planting  than  the  general  run  of  farm  land.  In  my 
recommendation  as  to  quantity  of  seed  required,  I 
shall  specify  the  distance  apart  the  plants  may  stand, 
and  that  distance  will  be  from  the  standard  of  our 
Boston  market  garden  lands.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  cultivator  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture,  most  conductive  to  germination 
of  the  different  varieties  of  seeds,  and  that  the  seed 
has  90  per  cent  of  vitality,  the  quantity  will  be  as 
follows : 

Beans,  dwarf,  in  drills  three  feet  apart  and  eight 
inches  apart  in  the  drill,  IM  bushel  per  acre  ;  one 
quart  to  100  feet  of  drill.  Beans,  pole,  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  both  ways,  10  to  12  quarts ;  six  seeds  to  the 
hill.  Beets,  table  varieties,  in  rows  14  inches  apart, 
six  to  eight  pounds.  One  ounce  will  sow  50  feet  of 
drill.  Cabbage  in  beds,  one  ounce  will  produce  3,000 
plants.  It  will  take  6,500  plants  for  an  acre  with  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  With  seed  sown  in  the  field,  thinning  out  to  a 
single  plant,  with  six  seeds  planted  to  the  hill,  two 
pounds  will  be  required.  Carrots,  with  rows  12  inches 
apart,  three  pounds.  One  ounce  will  sow  100  feet  of 
drill.  Caulifiower,  the  same  as  cabbage.  Celery,  one 
ounce  will  produce  4,000  plants.  One  and  one-half 
pound  will  be  required  for  drilling  in  in  the  field. 
Corn  in  rows  3J^  feet  apart,  the  stalks  to  stand  10 


Cabbage  Club  Root.  Fig.  53. 


inches  apart  in  the  row,  10  quarts.  One  quart  will 
plant  200  hills.  Cucumbers,  in  hills  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  one  to  two  pounds.  One  ounce  will  plant 
50  hills,  SIX  seeds  to  the  hill.  Dandelions,  in  rows  12 
inches  apart,  one  pound.  One  ounce  will  sow  200  feet 
of  drill.  Egg  plants,  plants  four  feet  each  way,  one- 
fourth  pound.  One  ounce  will  produce  about  1,000 
plants.  Lettuce  in  beds  to  transplant,  one-fourth 
pound.  One  ounce  will  produce  4,000  plants.  With 
seed  sown  in  drills  12  inches  apart  in  the  field,  about 
one  pound  ;  plants  to  be  thinned  to  12  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Watermelons,  hills  six  feet  apart  each  way, 
four  pounds.  One  ounce  will  plant  about  30  hills  with 
six  seeds  to  the  hill.  Muskmelons  in  hills  five  feet 
apart  each  way,  about  two  pounds.  One  ounce  will 
plant  about  60  hills,  eight  seeds  to  the  hill.  Onions  in 
rows  12  inches  apart,  five  pounds.  One  ounce  will  sow 
100  feet  of  drill.  Parsley  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  13^ 
pound.  One  ounce  will  sow  150  feet  of  drill.  Parsnips 
in  rows  14  inches  apart,  six  pounds.  One  ounce  will 
sow  100  feet  of  drill.  Peas  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
lii  bushel  of  the  early  varieties  and  one  bushel  of  the 
later  sorts.  One  quart  will  sow  100  feet  of  drill.  Pep¬ 
pers,  one  ounce  will  produce  2,000  plants.  Radishes 
in  drills  six  inches  apart,  six  to  eight  pounds.  One 
ounce  will  sow  100  feet  of  drill.  Potatoes  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  row, 
eight  bushels  of  cut  tubers.  Salsify  in  drills  14  inches 
apart,  8  to  10  pounds.  One  ounce  will  sow  50  feet  of 
drill.  Spinach  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  12  to  16  pounds. 
One  ounce  will  sow  50  feet  of  drill.  Squashes  in  hills 
eight  feet  apart  both  ways,  three  to  four  pounds.  One 
ounce  will  plant  15  hills,  six  seeds  to  the  hill.  Toma¬ 
toes,  one  ounce  will  produce  2,000  plants,  4,000  plants 


to  the  acre.  Turnips,  flat,  in  drills,  12  inches  apart, 
one  to  two  pounds;  broadcast  three  to  four  pounds.  One 
ounce  will  sow  150  feet  of  drill.  ewd.  p.  kibbt. 


CLUB  ROOT  OF  CABBAGE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  bulletin  by 
Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Every  year  dozens  of  questions  are  asked  about 
this  disease.  Some  facts,  therefore,  from  this  bulletin 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  our  readers.  Dr.  Halsted 
says  that  the  disease,  under  different  names  has  been 
known  in  Europe  for  more  than  100  years.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  causes  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
this  country  alone. 

What  is  “  club  root  ?  ”  At  Fig.  53  is  shown  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  three  young  cabbage  plants  taken  from  a  field 
that  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  disease.  Instead  of  the 
numerous  long,  fibrous  roots,  by  means  of  which  the 
plants  are  able  to  obtain  the  required  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  there  is  in  each  an  extravagant  malfor¬ 
mation  consisting  of  a  much-knotted  and  enlarged  root 
system. 

What  causes  it  ?  It  was  formerly  thought  that  in¬ 
sects  caused  the  trouble,  but  after  much  investigation 
it  was  found  that  a  low  form  of  fungoun  growth  or  slime 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  To  quote  from  Dr.  Halsted  : 
“This  fungus,  in  the  form  of  a  slime  or  plasma,  obtains 
entrance  to  the  cells  of  the  growing  root,  and  there 
robs  the  infested  tissue  of  its  vital  fluids,  and,  gath¬ 
ering  new  forces  to  itself,  fills  the  cells  with  its  own 
substance.  This  semi-fluid  material  then  begins  the 
process  of  spore  formation,  which  results  in  the 
production  of  millions  of  minute  bodies,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  a  new  growth  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.” 

All  this  causes  a  swelling  and  enlargement  of 
the  root,  which  becomes  very  much  distorted. 
In  consequence,  when  the  roots  decay,  the  germs 
of  this  disease  are  set  free  in  the  soil  ready  to 
.  attack  other  roots  in  the  same  way.  The  earth 
holds  these  germs  for  an  indefinite  time  so  that 
subsequent  crops  will  suffer. 

If  cabbage  alone  suffered,  it  might  be  possible 
to  kill  off  the  disease  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  but 
several  other  plants  are  affected,  and  thus  keep 
the  germs  afloat.  At  Fig.  52  is  shown  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  turnips  with  the  club  root.  The  other 
plants  affected  are  mostly  of  the  cabbage  family, 
turnips,  kale,  radish,  cauliflower,  and  two  weeds, 
shepherd’s  purse  and  hedge  mustard. 

What  to  do  about  it  ?  It  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  disease  that  preventive  measures 
rather  than  fungicides  will  be  most  effective. 
All  the  refuse  of  a  diseased  crop  should  be 
burned.  The  best  methods  of  spreading  the 
disease  are  to  leave  cabbage  stumps  in  the  field, 
feed  them  to  stock,  or  put  them  in  the  manure 
pile.  Start  with  healthy  plants,  and  burn  all  the 
seedlings  that  show  signs  of  the  disease.  Rotate 
the  crops  so  that  cabbage  or  any  of  its  allies 
like  turnips,  radish,  kale,  etc.,  shall  not  be  upon 
the  soil  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  Keep 
the  land  free  from  weeds  that  harbor  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  probable  that  some  forms  of  ferti 
lizers  will  check  the  trouble.  The  only  actually 
effective  remedy  that  has  been  found  is  to  use  lime  at 
the  rate  of  75  bushels  per  acre. 


HOW  I  TEST  MY  HATCHING  EGGS. 

The  thrifty  farmer  looks  as  carefully  for  the  possi¬ 
ble  losses  as  for  the  possible  gains,  knowing  that  the 
loss  side  of  his  account  may  seriously  lessen  the  profits 
of  the  year.  Nowhere  is  this  care  more  necessary 
than  in  the  poultry  yard.  One  unnecessary  loss  is  that 
of  infertile  eggs,  quite  an  item  when  300  chicks  are 
hatched  every  spring.  My  purpose  is  to  tell  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  my  method  of  testing  eggs.  My 
“  egg  tester  ”  is  an  oblong  box  15  inches  long  by  6 
inches  square,  inside  measurement.  It  is  made  as 
follows  :  The  bottom  should  be  eight  inches  and  the 
top  six  inches  square  ;  three- quarter-inch  pine  is  about 
right.  Through  the  top  cut  a  three-inch  hole  for  ven¬ 
tilation  of  lamp.  Make  sides,  back  and  door  of  any 
light  material — one-half  inch  is  thick  enough.  Near 
the  bottom  in  each  side,  bore  two  three-quarter-inch 
holes ;  also  leave  a  three- quarter-inch  space  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  door.  These,  with  the  hole  in  the  top  piece, 
will  give  sufficient  ventilation  to  the  lamp.  In  the 
center  of  the  door,  so  as  to  come  opposite  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  you  expect  to  use,  cut  a  hole  two  inches  in 
diameter.  O  ^er  this  tack  a  washer-like  piece  cut  from 
the  leg  of  an  old  rubber  boot.  This  rubber  piece  should 
have  a  IJ^-inch  hole  cut  through  it,  and  is  to  serve  as 
a  cushion  to  prevent  breaking  the  eggs  while  testing. 
Put  a  pair  of  light  hinges  on  the  left,  a  small  closet 
hook  on  the  right  side  of  the  door,  paint  the  inside  of 
the  tester  black,  and  you  are  ready  for  work. 

My  hatching  is  done  almost  entirely  by  homemade 
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incubators,  which  are  more  satisfactory  to  me  than 
hens.  Of  course  when  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the 
incubator  or  under  the  hens  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  they  are  fertile  or  not.  I  make  my  first 
test  in  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  of  incubation. 
The  tester  should  be  placed  so  that  the  fiame  of  the 
lamp,  through  the  testing  hole,  is  about  opposite  the 
operator’s  eyes.  Pass  the  eggs  one  by  one  before  the 
fiame,  pressing  gently  against  the  rubber  cushion  so 
that  all  the  light  must  pass  throu^  the  egg.  A  fertile 
egg  will  show  a  clouded  center  slightly  larger  than 
the  yolk,  an  infertile  egg  is  perfectly  clear  and  will 
look  exactly  like  a  new  laid  egg.  A  few  eggs  may 
be  doubtful,  and  it  is  best  to  return  them  to  the 
incubator.  On  tbe  fourteenth  day  I  make  a  second 
test — by  this  time  fertile  or  live  eggs  will  be  almost  or 
entirely  opaque,  and  the  infertile  and  those  contain¬ 
ing  dead  germs  may  be  easily  distinguished  even  by 
the  novice.  These  tests  should  be  made  quickly  to 
avoid  chilling  the  eggs.  All  the  light  desired  while 
testing  will  be  given  by  the  lamp  in  the  tester. 

When  hatching  with  hens,  it  is  best  to  set  five  or 
six  hens  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  the  test  is  made,  the  fertile  eggs  may  be  given 
to  three  or  four  of  the  hens  and  the  other  hens  be 
given  a  new  lot  of  eggs  One  test  is  all  that  1  make 
with  hens. 

The  nests  or  incubators  should  always  be  perfectly 
clean,  then  the  infertile  eggs  of  the  first  test  are  just 
as  good  for  cooking  purposes  as  fresh  eggs.  These 
eggs  are  used  by  our  family  for  food,  and  we  find  them 
as  good  as  any  others;  those  of  the  second  test  are 
boiled  hard,  chopped  up  and  fed  to  the  chickens,  thus 
helping  to  make  other  eggs.  Of  course,  even  after 
these  tests  a  few  eggs  fail  to  hatch;  those  are  broken 
and  thrown  in  the  manure  pile,  helping  to  add  to  its 
value.  .7  n.  e.  schultz. 

New  Jersey, 


[Byerr  qnery  mnst  be  aooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insnre  attention.  Before  asklnR  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  onr  adyertlslng  oolnmns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

HOW  MUCH  FOR  RENTED  BERRY  LAND  ? 

A.  E.  B.,  Artie,  Ind. — I  am  growing  berries  for  home 
markets  ;  our  land  suitable  for  planting  is,  at  present, 
limited.  If  I  rent  land  of  a  neighbor  to  plant  to  rasp¬ 
berries,  what  share  should  1  give  if  I  furnish  all  the 
plants  and  do  all  the  work  of  cultivating,  the  other 
party  furnishing  the  land,  and  fertilizer  sufficient  to 
put  the  land  in  good  condition  for  planting  ?  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  picking  and  marketing  the  fruit,  selling 
plants  and  the  cost  of  fertilizers  after  the  first  year 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  undivided  receipts.  How 
should  the  catch  crop  the  first  year  be  divided  ?  It 
would  probably  be  potatoes.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  plan  of  renting  land  for  berries  ? 

Don’t  Divide  the  Catch  Crop. 

Land  here  is  never  rented  for  fruit  growing,  and 
very  rarely  for  farming,  but  is  generally  leased  for  a 
term  of  years,  usually  five  years.  In  my  opinion,  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  for  the  second  and  subsequent  years 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  unless  the  land  were  very 
valuable  ;  then  it  might  require  one-third  of  the  crop, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  regard  to  the  “  catch  crop,”  I 
think  that  this  should  belong  to  the  renter,  provided 
he  find  the  seed.  The  renter  has  no  source  of  revenue 
for  the  first  year  except  this,  and  he  has  all  the  out¬ 
lay  in  regard  to  plants,  labor,  etc.  The  land  would 
probably  receive  enough  benefit  during  the  first  year 
to  compensate  the  owner  in  the  future  for  the  capital 
invested  in  land.  I  do  not  think  that  the  “catch 
crop  ”  ought  to  be  divided  at  all.  wm.  jackson. 

Illinois. 

Better  Pay  a  Cash  Rent. 

The  better  plan  would  be  (if  possible)  to  pay  cash 
rent  for  the  land  and  save  all  further  trouble.  The 
value  and  location  of  the  land,  drainage,  etc.,  would 
have  much  to  do  with  this  problem,  but  as  this  is  (to 
me)  an  “  unknown  quantity,”  I  will  eliminate  it  by 
supposing  the  land  worth  375  to  3100  per  acre  and  well 
drained.  If  not  well  drained,  either  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially,  do  not  plant  on  it.  An  acre  of  good  raspberry 
ground,  well  tended  and  marketed,  should  average 
from  the  time  of  planting  until  it  is  destroyed  as  no 
longer  profitable,  a  net  return  of  340  to  3100  per  acre, 
depending  upon  whether  plants  and  fruits  are  sold  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  and  upon  many  other  contin¬ 
gencies.  From  this  A.  E.  B.  can  estimate  about  what 
share  he  can  afford  to  give.  I  would  as  soon  pay  a 
liberal  cash  rent  as  to  give  one-fifth  of  the  net  proceeds 
on  terms  he  mentions.  w.  w.  fabnswobth, 

Ohio. 


Divide  the  “Catch  Crop”  Equally. 

In  this  locality,  one-third  of  the  crop  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  rent.  Most  land  owners,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  to  rent  for  cash,  in  which  case  the  price  depends 
largely  upon  the  location,  nearness  to  market,  etc., 
varying  from  36  to  310  per  acre,  the  renter  furnishing 
everything.  The  catch  crop  of  potatoes  would  be 
divided  equally,  the  landlord  furnishing  the  seed. 

LaFa7ette,  Ind.  [pbof.]  j.  tboop. 

A  good  man,  renting  a  good  piece  of  land,  near  a 
good  market  should  furnish  all  the  plants,  do  all  the 
work  and  have  all  the  catch  crop  the  first  season. 
After  the  first  year,  he  should  have  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  services  to  be  paid  from  gross  receipts  the 
same  as  all  other  expenses,  the  net  proceeds  to  be 
divided  equally.  The  location  and  value  of  land,  the 
length  of  lease,  the  character  of  the  renter  and  various 
other  circumstances  might  change  this  basis  some¬ 
what.  M.  A.  THATEB. 

I  do  not  feel  like  tackling  a  question  with  so  many 
contingencies.  If  A.  E.  B.  be  a  first-class  farmer  it  is 
better  for  him  to  pay  the  prevailing  cash  rent ;  if 
fourth-rate,  he  should  rent  on  shares. 

BENJAMIN  BUCKMAN. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  possible  rule  that  could 
be  applied  to  the  case  in  hand.  There  are  so  many 
contingencies  entering  into  such  a  problem  that  eve  n 
approximate  estimates  would  be  mere  guess-work.  I 
think  it  wise  for  A.  E.  B.  to  either  buy  the  land  out¬ 
right  or  take  a  lease  for  a  given  number  of  years  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  annum.  w.  h.  baoan. 

Secy.  Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 

Apple  Tree  Canker;  Grape  Beetles  and  Bloom. 

D.  B.,  Farmingdale,  111. — 1.  Do  apple  trees  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  the  disease  known  in  England  as  “  canker  ?” 
Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  describe  it  ?  2.  Does  not  the  Grape¬ 
vine  fiea-beetle  feed  on  the  bloom  of  the  grape  ?  If 
so,  what  are  the  remedies  ? 

Ans. — In  England,  the  term  “  canker”  is  commonly 
applied  to  several  quite  different  diseases  occurring 
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on  very  dissimilar  plants.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  clear  account  of  how  the  disease  works  on  apple 
trees.  It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  gangrene,  usually 
beginning  in  the  young  branches  and  gradually  de¬ 
scending  to  the  trunk,  causing  the  bark  to  crack  op'  n, 
and  decay  or  rot.  Wet  subsoils  are  thought  to  cause 
the  disease.  One  authority,  however,  states  that  it 
has  been  shown  by  inoculative  experiments  to  be 
caused  by  a  fungus,  Nectria  ditissima.  The  same  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  uncommon  upon  the  oak,  ash,  elm  and 
beech.  This  species  of  fungus  has  been  recorded  in 
this  country  on  dead  Acacia,  on  Melia,  and  on  Ilex. 
Prof.  Bailey  has  not  met  the  disease  in  this  country, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  account  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  here.  Doubtless  some  of  our  English  fruit¬ 
growers  who  are  familiar  with  the  disease  in  England 
can  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  more  about  the  disease 
and  whether  it  attacks  the  apple  in  a  similar  manner 
in  this  country. 

2.  The  pretty,  shining  blue  “Grape-vine  fiea-beetle” 
(Graptodera  chalybea)  comes  forth  from  its  winter  re¬ 
treat  in  May,  or  just  as  the  fruit  and  leaf  buds  of  the 
vine  are  swelling.  It  eats  into  these  buds,  and  many 
bunches  of  grapes  are  thus  “nipped  in  the  bud.”  Vines 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cornell  Insectary  had 
nearly  every  fruit  and  leaf  bud  thus  destroyed  in  1893 
before  we  suspected  the  culprit.  The  vines  bore  no 
fruit,  but  a  second  crop  of  leaves  appeared  later  and 
the  vines  made  a  good  growth  during  the  season. 
About  J  une  1  the  beetles  begin  laying  eggs  on  the 
leaves.  The  brown  larvae  hatching  therefrom  feed  on 
the  leaves  until  full  grown,  when  they  descend  into 
the  ground,  and  change  into  pupae,  from  which  beetles 
emerge  to  feed  on  the  leaves  in  July.  These  lay  eggs 
for  a  second  brood  of  larvae  which  develop  into  the 
beetles  that  hibernate.  I  have  faund  no  record  of  this 
insect  in  any  stage  feeding  on  the  bloom.  The  most 
damage  is  done  in  the  spring  to  the  buds  by  the  beetles. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  beetles  may  tarry 
until  the  time  of  blooming,  or  possibly  the  second 
brood  of  beetles  may  emerge  early  enough  in  some 
localities  or  seasons  to  work  on  the  bloom  ;  and,  again, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  correspondent  has  to  deal 


with  a  different  species  of  insect  with  different  habits 
and  life  history.  A  thorough  spraying  of  the  vines 
early  in  May,  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling,  with  Paris- 
green  (one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  and  always 
using  two  pounds  of  quick  lime  to  prevent  injury  to 
foliage,  unless  the  arsenite  is  used  in  combination  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture)  will  destroy  the  beetles  and 
thus  prevent  the  further  increase  of  the  pest.  Watch 
the  vines  carefully  in  May,  and  at  the  first  indications 
of  the  appearance  of  the  beetles  spray  at  once.  If  any 
beetles  escape  and  the  larvie  appear  later  on  the 
leaves,  they  will  readily  succumb  to  the  Paris-green 
spray.  m.  v  slingebland. 

Sod  for  a  Grove  ;  Growing:  Evergrreens 

D.  H.  W.,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. — 1.  What  grass  or  grasses 
shall  I  use  to  form  a  permanent  sod  in  an  oak  and 
chestnut  grove  ?  2.  How  can  I  induce  a  strong  growth 
in  evergreens,  hemlock,  White  pine,  arborvitse  and 
Norway  spruce  ?  The  trees  are  in  a  sod  and  were 
planted  five  years  ago.  Should  the  sod  be  broken  ? 
Should  they  be  fertilized  ?  If  so,  what  fertilizer 
would  be  best  ? 

Ans, — 1.  We  would  try  a  mixture  of  Poa  trivialis, 
Poa  compressa,  Poanemoralis  and  Dactylis  glomerata. 
Whether  these  would  thrive  would  depend  on  the 
density  of  the  shade  and  the  undergrowth.  2.  Yes, 
we  would  at  once  spade  under  the  sod,  forming  a 
circle  about  the  stem  at  least  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Then  rake  in  bone  meal  and  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of 
potash. 

Does  Buckwheat  Enrich  the  Soil  P 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — In  this  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  buckwheat  is  one  of  the  few  crops  we  can  grow 
on  poor  land,  and  the  yield  is  often  upwards  of  30 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  regarded  as  an  improver  of 
poor  soils  also.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  investigate  this 
subject  and  ascertain  if  it  does  add  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  soils  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

Ans. — Buckwheat  does  not  add  any  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  soil,  as  it  is  not  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  but, 
from  the  fact  that  the  land  for  this  crop  is  usually  pre¬ 
pared  in  warm  weather,  it  gives  opportunity  for  nitri¬ 
fication  to  take  place,  and  thereby  makes  the  plant 
food  available.  The  tap  root  of  the  buckwheat  plant 
does  serve  to  bring  the  ground  into  a  good  mechanical 
condition.  This,  of  course,  would  improve  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  of  the  land  ;  so,  while  it  may  be  said  that 
buckwheat  does  not  enrich  the  land,  it  does  under 
many  circumstances  so  improve  the  mechanical  condi¬ 
tions  that  subsequent  crops  do  better  than  they  do 
after  many  other  crops.  A  good  buckwheat  crop  is  due 
more  to  the  condition  of  climate  than  of  soil.  It  has 
the  power  of  taking  up  and  assimilating  tough  plant 
food  ;  that  is  to  say,  food  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
such  plants  as  wheat  and  barley,  which  require  that 
their  food  be  in  the  best  possible  condition,  that  is, 
readily  soluble.  This  peculiarity  of  the  buckwheat 
plant  in  common  with  some  others,  is  due  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  to  the  power  of  the  roots  in  excreting  materials 
which  act  upon  the  plant  food  in  the  soil,  although 
this  has  not  been  proved.  Usually  buckwheat  is  raised 
on  rundown  farms  in  this  locality,  for  the  obj  act  of 
bringing  up  the  land  on  which  other  more  exacting 
crops  cannot  be  raised.  If  the  farmer  will  cast  in  the 
fertilizers  with  a  liberal  hand,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
a  buckwheat  crop  may  not  only  be  profitable,  but  im¬ 
prove  the  land  for  other  crops.  Perhaps  it  ia  not 
known  that  corn  does  not  do  well  after  buckwheat. 

[PBOF.]  I.  P.  BOBEBTS. 

Mr.  Hale  Explains  That  Peach  Tree  Wash. 

O.  L.  C.,  Meriden,  Conn. — On  page  105  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hale,  for  whom  we  Connecticut  Yankees  have  great 
respect,  mentions  a  wash  for  keeping  peach  borers 
from  the  trees.  Will  he  kindly  give  us  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  three  ingredients,  and  the  manner  and 
time  of  making  and  applying  the  mixture?  Ask  him 
to  be  explicit,  remembering  how  little  some  of  us 
know  about  the  things  in  which  his  experience  is 
richest. 

Ans. — As  we  always  mix  the  wash  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  I  find  it  a  little  diffijult  to  give  an  exact  recipe 
for  smaller  quantities;  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
necessity  for  following  out  a  formula  of  exact  propor¬ 
tions.  For  an  ordinary  50-gallon  cask  of  the  wash,  which 
would  be  enough  for  800  to  1,0C0  peach  trees,  I  dis¬ 
solve  25  pounds  of  common  potash,  and  add  one  gallon 
of  crude  carbolic  acid;  then  mix  lime  enough  with  it 
to  make  a  good  thick  wash  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
base  of  the  trees,  at  any  time  during  April  or  very 
early  in  May,  with  any  old  brush  or  swab  that  is  con¬ 
venient.  I  usually  have  men  go  ahead  and  hoe  the 
earth  away  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  an  inch  or  two, 
and  this  is  thoroughly  swabbed  over,  up  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  ground;  we  also  rub  in  a  little  in  the 
larger  crotches  of  the  trees.  If  rains  are  prevalent 
through  the  early  spring,  it  occasionally  may  pay  to 
wash  the  trees  again  in  J aly,  but  I  have  not  done  this, 
except  in  rare  instances.  For  a  few  trees  in  the  home 
grounds,  an  ordinary  bucketful  would  be  an  abund- 
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ance  ;  this  could  be  easiest  made  with  a  quart  of  com¬ 
mon  soft  soap,  half  a  pound  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and 
lime  to  thicken  the  wash.  In  the  South,  where  cot¬ 
ton-hull  ashes  (which  contain  25  or  more  percent  of 
potash,)  are  abundant  and  cheap,  I  use  these  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  commercial  potash  ;  and  I  presume  that  an 
amateur  here  at  the  North,  who  did  not  have  soft  soap 
handy,  would  have  just  as  good  success  in  taking  un¬ 
leached  hard-wood  ashes,  with  the  carbolic  acid  and 
lime.  As  stated  in  a  former  letter  to  The  Rubal,  the 
only  use  of  the  potash  is  to  help  smooth  the  bark  and 
do  away  with  nesting  places  for  the  beetle  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  the  particular  advantage  of  putting 
some  in  the  crotches  of  the  tree  is  that  the  rains,  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  wash  it  down,  so  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  tree  is  as  smooth  and  fresh  as  a  young  twig. 

South  Glas'ionbury,  Conn.  J.  h.  hale. 

A  Talk  About  Potash;  Hen  Manure. 

W.  W.  M.,  Stony  Ford,  Pa.—l.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  kainit?  2.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  either 
form  for  potatoes,  with  a  reliable  high  grade  fertil¬ 
izer,  the  potatoes  to  be  planted  on  heavy  sod  ?  If  so, 
which  form  would  be  best  to  use,  all  fertilizers  to  be 
applied  when  the  potatoes  are  planted  ?  Would  it  be 
better  to  apply  the'  potash  at  some  future  time? 
3.  What  proportion  of  plaster  should  be  used  with  hen 
manure,  and  what  would  be  the  analysis  of  the  proper 
mixture?  To  what  crops  should  it  be  applied?  I 
raise  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  with  cabbage,  onions  and 
root  crops  for  garden  specialties.  4.  Which  are  the 
best  root  crops  for  cows,  horses  and  sheep  ;  mangolds, 
carrots  or  ruta  bagas  ? 

Ans  — 1.  All  three  of  these  substances  come  out  of 
the  same  mine,  where  they  are  found  in  layers  with 
salt  at  the  bottom.  To  understand  what  a  sulphate 
is,  consider  ordinary  land  plaster  and  also  what  is 
called  lime.  The  plaster  is  the  sulphate  of  lime — 
that  is,  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  lime  with 
enough  water  to  give  it  bulk.  In  like  manner  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Now  consider  common  salt.  That  is  called  a 
chloride,  or  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  soda,  or 
sodium.  A  muriate  is  practically  a  salt  in  which  pot¬ 
ash  takes  the  place  of  the  sodium.  Kainit  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  common  salt,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda 
and  potash.  It  usually  contains  about  12  per  cent  of 
actual  potash,  or  twice  as  much  as  wood  ashes.  2.  On 
most  soils  a  potato  fertilizer  with,  say,  six  per  cent  of 
potash,  ought  to  supply  enough  of  this  substanee,  but 
some  soils  require  more.  You  can  learn  whether 
your  soil  needs  extra  potash  by  using  it  on  strips 
through  the  field  and  comparing  yields.  The  sul¬ 
phate  has  one  advantage  over  the  muriate  in  that  it 
gives  a  better  quality  to  crops  like  potatoes,  beets  and 
tobacco.  This  is  because  of  the  chlorine  in  the  muri¬ 
ate,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  only  advantage  in 
the  sulphate.  You  can  apply  the  potash  at  any  time 
— it  is  often  broadcasted  in  the  fall.  When  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  is  a  good  time.  3.  Enough  to  make 
the  manure  thoroughly  white  under  the  roosts.  The 
time  to  use  plaster  on  hen  manure  is  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  it  has  been  dropped.  We  explained  about 
the  treatment  of  hen  manure  last  week.  Always  fine 
it  before  using.  We  would  use  it  on  corn  and  garden 
crops.  4.  We  would  use  carrots  for  horses  and  man¬ 
golds  for  cows. 

What  About  This  Fertilizer  P 

J.  1.,  Chili,  N.  Y. — Last  spring  I  ordered  three 
tons  of  fertilizer,  each  ton  to  contain  1,000  pounds 
South  Carolina  rock,  500  pounds  tankage,  500  pounds 
muriate  of  potash.  I  used  800  pounds  to  the  acre  on 
potatoes,  and  it  increased  the  crop  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  what  way  would  The  R.  N.  -Y.  advise  me  to 
change  the  formula  ?  Can  I  get  the  acid  in  any  other 
form  cheaper  ?  My  soil  is  chestnut  land.  I  paid  $35 
per  ton  at  the  factory  for  the  fertilizer ;  did  I  pay  too 
much  ? 

Ans. — At  the  average  analyses  for  these  substances, 
a  ton  of  this  mixture  should  contain  35  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  170  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  250 
pounds  of  potash,  or  1%  per  cent  nitrogen,  8)4  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10>^  per  cent  potash.  Of 
course  we  assume  that  the  rock  was  dissolved.  As 
compared  with  a  good  mixed  potato  fertilizer  this  is 
too  low  in  nitrogen  and  too  high  in  potash.  On  a 
good  clover  sod,  this  amount  of  nitrogen  may  answer, 
but  on  open  ground  you  will  need  more,  and  you 
cannot  expect  to  keep  up  the  increase  of  yield  with¬ 
out  using  more  nitrogen.  The  value  of  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  fineness  of  the 
tankage.  Nitrogen  in  tankage  ranges  all  the  way 
from  73^  to  15  cents  a  pound — depending  on  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  grinding.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  the  fertilizer  would  be  about  $27.  That 
is,  the  fertility  in  this  mixture  would  cost  $27  in  other 
substances.  Unless  you  know  that  your  soil  needs 
extra  potash,  we  would  use  250  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  400  pounds  tankage  and  350  pounds  muriate. 


If  on  a  clover  sod,  you  will  not  need  so  much  nitrogen 
— in  fact,  a  simple  mixture  of  bone  dust  and  muriate 
like  that  described  by  Mr.  Dibble  on  page  115  may  be 
enough.  Try  it. 

Rules  for  Using:  Bone,  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

W.  P.  H.,  Ten  Mile  Bottom,  Pa. — I  have  40  barrels  of 
hard-wood  ashes,  fine  and  dry  enough  to  drill  ;  how 
can  I  get  the  best  results  from  them  ?  I  grow  corn, 
oats,  clover  and  potatoes  for  general  crops.  I  set  75 
peach  trees  last  spring  on  sandy  soil,  and  300  plum 
trees  on  clay  soil.  Would  an  application  of  ashes  help 
the  trees  ?  I  have  two  wagon-loads  of  hen  manure  ; 
should  I  mix  it  with  the  ashes  ?  1  can  buy  fine  ground 
bone  meal  for  $20  per  ton  ;  should  I  buy  it  and  mix 
with  ashes  for  any  of  my  crops  ?  I  sow  clover  seed 
with  my  oats.  1  get  ashes  at  a  wagon-spoke  factory 
for  25  cents  per  barrel,  and  they  weigh  from  150  to 
200  pounds  per  barrel. 

Ans. — You  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  ashes  and 
ground  bone  at  these  prices.  They  are  cheaper  than 
any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Ashes  are  good  for 
all  crops,  but  there  are  three  good  rules  about  mixing 
them.  They  are  :  1.  Never  mix  wood  ashes  with  bone. 
2.  Never  mix  ashes  with  hen  manure.  3.  Never  mix 
ashes  with  anything.  Mixing  with  bone  or  hen  manure 
will  surely  mean  the  loss  of  some  nitrogen,  and  the 
ashes  are  so  fine  and  dusty  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  perfect  mixture  with  coarser  substances. 
Use  the  ashes  on  the  fruit  and  on  the  clover  seeding. 
Use  the  hen  manure  on  corn,  and  the  bone  broadcast 
wherever  a  fertilizer  is  needed.  Do  not  put  the  ashes 
in  the  drill  for  potatoes,  but  broadcast  and  harrow  in 
if  used  on  this  crop  at  all.  Ashes  and  bone  meal  make 
a  good  fertilizer  for  any  crop,  but  we  would  always 
apply  them  separately. 

Must  Stable  Manure  Be  Used  on  Sweet  Potatoes  ? 

R.  W.  S.,  Elmer,  N.  J. — Our  farmers  are  using  a  large 
amount  of  New  York  horse  manure  this  season,  buy¬ 
ing  it  in  car  lots  at  $2.30  per  ton.  The  manure  reaches 
here  in  a  heavy,  dark  or  black  colored  mass,  very 
moist  and  just  beginning  to  heat  after  being  on  the 
road  about  three  days.  It  is  hauled  away  in  wagon 
bodies  holding  about  30  bushels,  and  the  load  weighs 
approximately  3,000  pounds,  making  the  load  cost  the 
farmer  $3  50  at  the  railroad  station.  The  only  use  so 
far  made  of  this  manure  has  been  for  sweet  potatoes 
and  tomatoes,  which  are  raised  in  large  quantities 
hereabouts.  Is  the  use  of  this  manure  as  economical 
as  a  good  fertilizer  which  can  be  purchased  here  for 
$25  per  ton,  or  in  three-ton  lots  for  cash  at  $22  50  per 
ton,  containing,  phosphoric  acid,  available,  9  to  10  per 
cent ;  ammonia  from  blood,  2>^  to  3  per  cent ;  potash, 
actual,  3  to  4  per  cent.  Will  this,  dollar  for  dollar, 
give  as  good  results  in  crop  and  permanent  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  ?  If  it  will,  it  will  save  a  vast  amount 
of  disagreeable  labor  in  hauling  and  composting. 

Ans. — The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  send  to 
the  New  Jersey  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.,  for 
a  copy  of  the  last  aonual  report.  This  contains  just 
exactly  what  you  want  to  know,  viz.,  a  test  between 
chemicals  and  stable  manure  on  sweet  potatoes.  Sev¬ 
eral  experiments  were  tried,  not  on  little  plots,  but 
with  actual  field  culture.  We  have  not  space  for  all 
the  details.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  chemicals 
alone  gave  a  larger  yield  and  a  cheaper  product  than 
manure  alone.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  results : 

Cost  of  Net  value  per 
fertilizer,  acre  of  crop.  Net  gain. 

Unfertilized .  198.92 

Chemical  fertilizers  only....  $12.34  128.14  $29.22 

New  York  stable  manure....  40.00  103.49  4.57 

In  this  case  20  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre  were 
used  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  ton,  not  including  hauling.  The 
chemicals  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  320  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  bone  black,  160  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and 
280  pounds  of  dried  blood.  That  was  the  combination 
that  gave  the  best  yield  on  that  soil.  In  another 
experiment  a  mixture  of  500  pounds  of  tankage,  400 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black,  50  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  250  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  cost¬ 
ing  $17.50,  gave  a  crop  worth  $156,  while  18  tons  of 
manure  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  costing 
$40,  gave  a  crop  worth  $118.  These  experiments  prove 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  stable  manure  on  sweet  potatoes,  and 
that  chemicals  provide  cheaper  plant  food.  Now  as 
to  your  actual  question.  The  fertilizer  mentioned  is 
cheaper  than  the  stable  manure.  That  is,  in  one  ton 
of  this  fertilizer  you  will  obtain  more  actual  fertility 
than  in  10  tons  of  manure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
cost  of  hauling  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  not  the  most  economical  one  you  can  buy.  It 
contains  too  little  ammonia  and  potash.  It  would  be 
cheaper  and  better  to  use  either  of  the  mixtures  given 
above,  or  a  mixed  fertilizer  with  more  potash  and  am¬ 
monia. 

Dissolved  Bone  and  Potash  for  Potatoes. 

J.  W.  C.,  Sparrow  Lake,  Ont. — A  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  in  a  city  near  here  makes  a  “potato  manure”  at 
$40  per  ton,  guaranteed  ammonia  three  to  four  per 
cent ;  phosphoric  acid,  seven  to  ten  per  cent ;  potash, 
five  to  seven  per  cent.  The  same  firm  sells  a  “dissolved 


bone”  said  to  contain  ammonia,  three  to  four  per  cent ; 
phosphoric  acid,  12  to  15  per  cent.  If  I  took  66  pounds 
of  this  at  $38  per  ton  and  10  pounds  of  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  I  would  have  76  pounds  of  fertilizer  with  as  much 
plant  food  as  100  pounds  of  the  “  potato  manure”  and 
for  40  cents  less  cost ;  or  a  difference  of  $8  per  ton, 
and  a  saving  of  at  least  $1  in  freight.  Nine  dollars  is 
a  wide  margin  to  pay  for  mixing,  and  a  man  could 
afford  to  do  it  very  thoroughly  for  that  money.  Would 
The  R,  N.-Y.  consider  it  a  wise  thing  to  do  ?  Would 
the  above  mentioned  be  a  good  mixture  ? 

Ans. — Is  there  not  a  mistake  in  that  figuring  ?  In 
100  pounds  of  potato  manure  there  would  be  three 
pounds  of  ammonia,  seven  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
of  potash,  counting  the  lowest  guarantee  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  as  is  right.  In  66  pounds  of  “dissolved  bone,” 
you  would  have  two  pounds  of  ammonia  and  nine  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  10  pounds  of  sulphate  would 
give  the  needed  potash — or  too  much  phosphoric  acid 
and  too  little  nitrogen.  You  cannot  say  that  because 
you  have  an  excess  of  one  that  that  excess  will  make 
up  for  a  deficit  in  another.  You  must  supply  the 
missing  pound  of  ammonia  before  your  mixture  can 
be  said  to  equal  the  potato  fertilizer.  At  the  prices 
given,  you  cannot  mix  the  dissolved  bone  and  the  sul¬ 
phate  so  as  to  give  three  per  cent  of  ammonia  without 
using  a  large  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost.  If  you  could  add  eight  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  76  pounds  of  bone  and  potash, 
you  would  have  a  better  analysis  than  the  potato  ma¬ 
nure.  Still  it  might  not  be  a  better  mixture,  for  the 
nitrogen  in  a  good  potato  fertilizer  should  be  obtained 
from  half  a  dozen  different  sources  instead  of  one  or 
two.  On  good  soil,  and  especially  on  a  clover  sod, 
some  farmers  obtain  good  crops  of  potatoes  from  a 
mixture  of  dissolved  bone  and  potash,  but  on  poorer 
soil  with  no  clover,  we  would  prefer  more  soluble 
forms  of  nitrogen. 

Plants  by  Mail ;  Niarht  Soil. 

S.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — 1.  Is  it  advisable  to  order  peach 
and  plum  trees  and  grape  vines  by  mail  ?  2.  Is  night 
soil  mixed  with  earth  and  deodorized,  a  good  fertilizer 
for  the  garden,  or  for  small  fruits  ?  What  is  its  prop¬ 
erty  and  value  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  prefer  express,  except  on  very 
small  orders.  The  mail  is  usually  safe,  however.  2. 
Fairly  good,  but  not  so  good  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Popular  belief  gives  this  and  hen  manure  greater 
values  than  they  really  possess.  Large  quantities  of 
it  are  used  by  gardeners  in  the  writer’s  county,  chiefly 
for  melons  and  vegetables.  It  is  a  quick  or  forcing 
manure,  as  its  nitrogen  is  in  a  very  soluble  form.  As 
you  will  use  it,  it  is  probably  worth  about  the  same  as 
stable  manure.  It  is  better  for  a  garden  than  for 
small  fruit.  Spread  it  broadcast  and  spade  it  in. 

Facts  About  a  Crop  of  Clover  Seed. 

0.  P.,  Montreal,  P*.  Q. — 1.  What  are  the  principal  re¬ 
quirements  for  growing  a  crop  of  clover  seed  in  the 
way  of  soil,  situation,  etc.  ?  2.  What  method  of  cul¬ 

tivation  would  you  recommend  in  keeping  the  crop 
clean,  fertilizing,  etc.  ?  3.  When  is  the  proper  time 

to  sow  ?  4.  Would  you  recommend  broadcast  or  drill 
sowing  ?  5.  What  would  be  the  approximate  cost  to 

sow  and  cultivate  an  acre  of  White  clover  and  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  and  prepare  it  for  market  ?  6.  How 
much  seed  would  be  required  to  sow  an  acre  ?  7. 
How  many  bushels  would  be  considered  a  fair  yield 
per  acre  ?  8.  About  what  price  would  a  grower  get 

per  bushel  from  a  seed  merchant  ?  9.  How  long  would 
it  take  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  receive  a  profit  ? 
10.  Is  it  necessary  to  sow  annually  to  insure  a  crop 
every  year  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Any  soil  upon  which  a  good  crop  of  clover 
hay  can  be  produced,  will  produce  seed  provided  the 
flowers  become  well  fertilized,  in  which  the  bees  per¬ 
form  an  important  part,  and  the  midge  in  the  head  or 
beetle  at  the  root  do  not  prevent.  Clover  will  adapt 
itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  is  at  its  best  in  a 
warm,  moist  soil.  2.  I  would  not  think  of  growing  a 
crop  of  .clover,  grass,  or  grain  for  seed  upon  a  soil 
which  needed  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
it  free  of  foul  seeds.  In  my  clover  fields,  I  follow  a 
rotation  of  corn,  followed  by  potatoes,  by  a  grain  crop 
seeded  to  clover  and  every  weed  is  annihilated  in  the 
corn  and  potato  fields  before  it  approaches  maturity. 
In  my  own  case,  the  crop  is  fertilized  by  a  heavy 
application  of  manure  made  from  corn-fed  steers  and 
hogs,  spread  upon  the  clover  sod  before  plowing  for 
corn.  3.  I  sow  all  clover  seed  in  early  spring  ;  if  with 
a  winter  grain  crop,  I  sow  on  a  fall  of  damp,  heavy 
snow  in  the  latter  part  of  March ;  if  with  a  spring 
grain  crop  my  practice  is  to  sow  the  grain  as  early  as 
the  soil  is  fit ;  drill  or  harrow  in,  then  sow  the  clover 
seed  and  roll.  4.  I  always  sow  clover  seed  with  a 
Cahoon  hand  seeder.  5.  In  my  method  of  growing 
the  cost  of  sowing  is  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  the 
time  it  takes  to  sow  it  which,  for  one  acre,  is  from  12 
to  15  minutes.  In  harvesting,  I  cut  with  a  self -rake 
reaper  throwing  off,  in  straight  rows,  small  sized 
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gavels.  Let  it  lie  till  thoronglily  cured,  then  hull 
from  the  field,  loading  it  on  the  wagons  with  long 
tined  barley  forks  which  will  pick  up  a  whole  gavel  at 
once  without  shelling.  We  throw  on  what  can  be 
piled  on  without  treading  ;  this  does  not  allow  heavy 
loads,  but  it  saves  seed.  I  pay  S2  per  bag  of  seed  for 
hulling  and  furnish  eight  men  and  three  teams.  The 
time  required  depends  upon  the  machine,  also  the 
bulk  of  straw  and  its  condition  in  regard  to  dampness. 
We  hull  about  two  to  three  acres  per  hour.  I  always 
run  the  seed  through  a  grass  seed  cleaner  to  remove 
any  bits  of  broken  straw  or  immature  seed  which 
might  go  through  the  patent  recleaner  on  the  huller, 
thus  taking  out  two  or  three  pounds  per  100.  6.  Of 

Medium  Red  clover  seed,  sow  eight  to  ten  pounds  and 
of  White  six  pounds  per  acre.  7.  From  one  field  of  23 
acres,  I  sold  127  bushels,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  53>^ 
bushels.  From  another  20-acre  field,  I  had  60  bushels. 
A  neighbor  had  five  acres  which  yielded  30  bushels. 
Another  neighbor  owning  a  field  across  the  fence  had 
a  yield  of  11  bushels  from  20  acres.  These  fields  all 
yielded  about  the  same  quantity  of  hay  for  the  first 
crop,  but  the  lighter  yielding  fields  had  been  grazed 
upon  the  fall  before,  the  one  which  yielded  11  bushels 
being  quite  closely  pastured.  8.  The  price  of  clover 
seed  varies  too  much  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 
9.  The  season  we  sow  the  seed  we  receive  a  crop  of 
grain  and  the  next  season  our  clover  seed  crop.  10, 
Clover  will  seed  the  second  year  if  a  good  stand  can 
be  maintained.  j.  e.  wiiiLAKP. 

Illinois. 

How  to  Feed  Clover  to  Horses. 

C.  W.  S.,  Riverpoint,  R.  I. — I  am  interested  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  clover  hay  to  horses  and  would  be 
pleased  if  Mr.  J,  S.  Woodward  would  state  how 
much  clover  hay  he  considers  to  be  a  daily  ration  for 
a  good  sized  farm  horse  or  mare  ;  one,  say,  weighing 
1,100  pounds.  I  cure  clover  hay  in  the  cock,  making 
them  of  say,  40  pounds  weight  of  cured  hay.  In  this 
climate  it  is  always  necessary  to  use  hay  caps.  Cotton 
cloth  13^  yard  square  makes  good  ones.  Put  up  the 
hay  as  soon  as  it  is  wilted,  and  free  from  water. 

Ans. — It  requires  as  good  judgment  properly  to 
feed  a  working  horse  as  to  practice  medicine.  It  will 
hardly  do  to  feed  a  horse  each  day  according  to  the 
work  expected  of  it,  and  still  when  worked  steadily 
and  hard  every  day,  more  feed  should  be  given  than 
when  idle,  or  when  kept,  as  many  horses  are,  mostly 
idle  and  for  use  next  summer,  and  when  used,  driven 
at  a  slow  gait  only  and  used  very  little.  Well  cured 
clover  hay  is  a  good  food,  and  if  clean  and  free  from 
dust  may  constitute  their  entire  food.  Mr.  Terry 
claims  to  feed  his  working  team  nothing  but  clover 
hay,  but  I  could  never  see  how  such  a  course  could  be 
profitable.  I  want  my  horses  to  work  too  many  hours 
in  a  day  and  to  work  too  hard  to  keep  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  on  clover  hay  alone. 

When  being  wintered  on  clover  hay  alone,  horses 
should  have  enough  to  keep  in  good  flesh  and  should 
be  fed  not  less  than  three  times  daily,  four  would  be 
better,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  eat  too  much  at  one 
time.  But  where  horses  are  working  hard  or  driven 
much,  faster  than  a  walk,  it  is  better  that  the  clover 
hay  ration  be  lessened  in  amount  and  some  grain  be 
added.  If  the  owner  can’t  endure  seeing  them  stand¬ 
ing  idle  and  with  nothing  to  eat,  the  mangers  may  be 
filled  with  straw — oat,  wheat  or  almost  any  other 
straw  if  bright  and  free  from  dust.  For  a  1,100  pound 
hard  working  horse  not  driven  fast,  15  pounds  a  day 
may  be  given  in  two  or  three  feeds  ;  to  this  should  be 
added  enough  grain  to  keep  the  horse  in  condition, 
i.  e.,  with  no  loss  of  flesh.  To  a  driving  horse  of  that 
weight,  I  would  give  not  over  6  to  10  pounds  and  give 
nearly  all  of  that  at  night — not  more  than  two  pounds 
in  the  morning  and  none  at  noon.  To  this  add  suffi¬ 
cient  grain  to  maintain  the  condition.  Of  course 
clover  hay,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  hay,  that  is 
musty  or  mow  burned,  is  not  fit  food  for  any  animal, 
much  less  the  horse  ;  and  if  the  owner  be  obliged  to 
feed  such  hay,  it  should  always  be  well  wetted,  and 
several  hours  before  being  fed.  j.  s.  woodward. 

A  Talk  About  Spurry. 

E.  W.,  North  Collins,  N.  F.— Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell 
its  readers  something  about  spurry  ?  1  have  a  German 
in  my  employ  who  has  said  so  much  in  its  favor  that  I 
have  ordered  seeds  to  experiment  with. 

Ans. — Spurry  belongs  to  the  Pink  family  and  is  often 
called  Corn  spurry.  It  is  an  annual  plant  and  though 
cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  winter  pasture,  will  never 
prove  valuable  in  this  country,  we  fancy,  because 
there  are  many  other  more  valuable  fodder  and  pas¬ 
ture  plants.  It  is  said  to  thrive  on  thin,  sandy  soils 
where  little  else  of  value  will  thrive.  It  is  said  that 
it  may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  in  May  and  in  mid¬ 
summer  and  produce  three  crops  which  if  plowed 
under  will  fit  the  land  for  grain  or  other  crops.  Dr. 
Miles,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  some  10 
years  ago  praised  it  for  sandy  soils.  Dr.  Eedzie 
(Michigan)  says  that  spurry  has  shown  wonderful 


productiveness.  Its  value  as  a  manurial  plant  on  light 
soils  is  pronounced.  It  is  readily  eaten  by  cows  and 
sheep. 

Ventilation  for  a  Fruit  Cellar. 

H.  M.,  Klzers,  Pa. — I  am  building  a  fruit  cellar, 
size  28x38  feet ;  wall  seven  feet  high,  with  shingle 
roof,  and  will  ceil  it  tight  overhead.  I  shall  cover  on 
top  of  this  with  chaff  or  some  dry  material  to  prevent 
freezing.  1.  Will  I  need  any  upward  ventilation  ? 
2.  If  so,  will  the  ventilator  need  to  extend  below  the 
ceiling,  or  would  it  be  better  to  have  it  reach  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  ?  3.  Could  an  ice-box  be 
used  in  the  center  of  the  cellar  for  late  keeping  of 
apples  if  the  drainage  were  good  ?  This  fruit  house  is 
dug  in  the  side  of  a  hill  with  a  Southern  exposure. 

I  would  be  thankful  for  any  suggestions. 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  A  ventilator  is  needed  in  the  top  to 
extend  just  below  the  ceiling,  with  a  slide  to  close  or 
open  just  when  needed.  3.  The  ice-box  would  be 
best  overhead,  as  cold  air  settles ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  just  as  well  for  a  building  of  that  kind  not  to  have 
any  ice-box,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  make  it  damp. 
He  can  have  it  so  arranged  as  to  open  when  cool  and 
close  it  up  when  warm.  J.  F.  wygant. 

Small  Fruits  for  a  Home  Garden. 

W.  S.  V.  H.,  Qalt,  Mo. — What  varieties  of  blackber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries 
and  dewberries,  would  be  best  for  a  home  fruit  garden, 
with  good  soil  and  a  climate  subject  to  drought  ?  2. 
Where  could  I  get  cuttings  and  scions  of  the  LeConte 
and  Keiffer  pears  ?  Would  they  be  likely  to  grow 
well  here  (Northern  Missouri)? 

Ans. — 1.  Blackberries ;  Snyder,  Taylor,  Agawam. 
Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Turner.  Gooseberries:  Red 
Jacket,  Columbus.  Currants :  Fay.  Strawberries : 
Bubach,  Brandywine,  Rio,  Parker  Earle,  Timbrell. 
Dewberries:  Lucretia.  2.  Of  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.  Yes. 

About  Chestnuts,  Apples  and  Tomatoes. 

O.  S.  C.,  Ashaioay,  R.  I. — I  intend  to  set  a  few  Japan 
Mammoth  chestnut  trees  in  spring,  and  I  wish  to 
know  a  little  more  about  them.  1.  Why  do  those 
offering  them  for  sale,  make  the  big  difference  of 
from  50  cents  to  ®1.50  per  tree  each  of  the  same  size  ? 
2.  Are  grafted  trees  better  than  seedlings,  or  will  the 
latter  grow  the  same  nuts  in  size  and  quality  as  the 
former  ?  3.  What  does  The  R.  N,-Y.  or  any  of  its 

readers  know  of  the  apple  named  the  Arctic  offered 
for  sale  by  a  nursery  in  Maine  ?  4.  Are  the  Vermont 

Beauty  and  the  Fayette  Beauty  pears  the  same  ?  5. 

What  do  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  think  of  growing  a  ripe 
tomato  in  26  days  from  planting  of  the  seed  ?  Can  it 
be  possible  to  do  so?  It  has  been  done,  but  how 
many  will  believe  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Seedlings  of  the  Japan  Mammoth  are 
offered  at  a  much  lower  price  than  grafted  trees.  2. 
Except  for  a  grove  or  for  ornamental  purposes,  we 
would  not  plant  seedling  chestnuts  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever.  They  vary  indefinitely  as  do  other  fruits. 
Select  the  best  varieties  known  to-day  and  plant 
them.  There  is  but  one  way  to  preserve  varieties 
and  that  is  by  propagating  the  varietal  tree,  either 
by  budding,  grafting  or  layering.  3.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Arctic  apple.  4.  No.  5.  We  do  not  regard 
it  as  possible. 

An  Early  Corn ;  When  to  Sow  Turnips. 

O.  W.  O.,  Wilmore,  Cambria  County,  Pa. — 1.  What 
variety  of  Early  dent  corn  is  best  suited  to  this 
locality  ?  We  must  have  something  to  mature  within 
100  days.  2.  When  shall  I  sow  early  turnips,  also 
transplant  early  cabbage?  Compare  with  time  for 
sowing  oats,  or  planting  corn. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Pride  of  the  North  or  Queen  of  the 
Prairie  is  the  earliest.  Kindly,  however,  read  the 
catalogue  special.  2.  For  your  section,  sow  in  April 
in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  thin  out  to  about  six  inches 
in  the  rows.  Transplant  early  cabbage  just  as  soon 
as  there  is  no  longer  a  reasonable  fear  of  frost. 

What  About  the  “Seed  End”  of  Potatoes. 

A.  H.  H.,  Neenah,  Wis. — In  planting  both  early  and 
late  varieties  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Burbank  pota¬ 
toes,  would  you  advise  planting  the  seed  ends,  or  cut¬ 
ting  them  off  and  throwing  them  away  ?  How  many 
eyes  to  the  piece  in  cutting  the  above  varieties  for  seed  ? 

Ans. — No,  we  would  leave  the  seed  end  and  so  cut 
the  potatoes  that  only  a  part  of  the  seed  end  will  be 
left  on  any  one  piece.  If  m  edium  sized  potatoes  are 
used  we  would  aim  to  have  three  eyes  to  each  piece. 

Salt  for  Potato  Scab. 

J.  R.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  F. — 1.  Would  salt  applied 
to  potato  ground  be  beneficial  in  preventing  potato 
scab  ?  When  would  be  the  best  time  to  apply  it,  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  soil  well,  before  planting  or  after  the 
potatoes  are  up,  say  six  inches  high,  sowed  broadcast 
and  cultivated  in  ?  How  many  pounds  per  acre  could 
be  used  without  injuring  the  crop  ?  2.  Would  it  have 
any  effect  on  fertilizers  if  used  in  coanection  with  it, 
the  fertilizer  being  drilled  in  with  the  potatoes,  as  I 
use  an  Aspinwall  planter  ?  The  soil  is  sandy  loam, 


with  small  spots  of  gravel  and  clay.  It  is  a  clover 
sod,  but  not  very  heavy  ;  not  yet  plowed. 

Ans. — 1.  Salt  probably  has  some  effect  to  repel  wire- 
worms.  It  probably  has  some  effect  to  prevent  scab 
as  the  result  of  a  fungous  injury.  But  it  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  scab.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  either 
kainit  or  muriate  of  potash,  as,  besides  the  potash, 
they  contain  large  quantities  of  salt.  Use  all  the 
way  from  100  to  300  pounds  of  the  muriate  and  400  to 
1,000  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre.  We  would  prefer  to 
sow  this  in  the  furrows  after  the  potatoes  are  planted 
and  slightly  covered  with  soil — otherwise  broadcast 
just  before  the  potatoes  are  planted.  2.  No,  it  would 
not  affect  the  other  fertilizers  used. 

To  Get  Mares  in  Condition. 

E.  W.  L.,  Newark,  Del. — I  have  two  mares  that  raised 
colts  last  fall,  and  they  are  in  very  poor  condition 
now.  They  are  hide-bound  and  their  hair  is  trying  to 
turn  the  wrong  way.  What  shall  I  feed  them  ?  I 
have  weaned  the  colts. 

Ans. — You  do  not  say  what  care  and  attention  the 
mares  have  received,  or  what  feed  you  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  them  during  the  winter,  so  that  I  can  only  guess 
at  the  probable  cause  of  their  present  condition.  The 
usual  cause  for  the  poor  general  condition  you 
describe,  is  lack  of  proper  care  and  attention,  and 
insufficient  or  unsaitable  food.  It  is  evident  that  the 
mares  have  been  neglected  in  one  or  more  of  these 
particulars,  and  that  you  have  only  to  give  them  bet¬ 
ter  attention  or  more  suitable  feed  to  improve  their 
condition.  Not  knowing  the  particular  cause,  I  can 
give  only  general  directions.  First  see  that  they  are 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible  as  to  quarters. 
Then  give  them  each  at  least  20  to  30  minutes 
vigorous  grooming  daily  with  comb  and  brush. 
This  will  add  greatly  to  their  appearance,  both  in 
tendency  to  relieve  the  hidebound  condition  and  in 
improving  their  coats.  As  to  their  rations,  they  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  food  you  have  on  hand,  or  that 
can  be  obtained.  Chop-feed  once  or  twice  daily  would 
be  as  good  as  anything.  If  convenient,  give  chop 
morning  and  noon  with  grain  and  a  moderate  ration 
of  long  hay  at  night.  For  the  chop,  each  horse  should 
receive  12  to  18  quarts  of  loose  cut  hay  with  three  to 
six  quarts  mill  feed,  according  to  their  condition  and 
the  work  they  are  performing.  Mix  the  mill  feed 
with  the  cut  hay  and  dampen  slightly.  The  mill  feed 
should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal 
ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  or  some  other  similar 
mixture.  One-half  pint  ground  flaxseed  or  flaxseed 
cake  added  to  the  feed  twice  daily  will  improve  their 
condition  and  the  appearance  of  their  coats. 

F,  I.,  KILBOUNK. 
^kin  Disease  in  a  Horse. 

F.  W.  W.,  Centralia,  111. — What  is  the  matter  with 
my  four-year-old  horse  ?  He  is  rubbing  himself  con¬ 
stantly.  Where  the  hair  is  coming  off,  his  skin  is 
rough  and  dry.  I  can  find  no  lice  on  him. 

Ans. — The  condition  of  the  skin  is  probably  not  due 
to  parasites,  but  to  the  condition  of  the  system  from 
some  fault  in  digestion.  Give  the  horse  six  drams 
each  of  best  aloes  and  ginger,  either  as  a  ball  or  in  a 
drench.  Follow  with  a  light  bran  mash  diet  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  purged.  If  not  purged  in  three 
days,  repeat  the  dose.  Then  give  twice  daily,  in  the 
feed,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders : 
sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound;  powdered  gentian,  one- 
half  pound  ;  powdered  nux  vomica  and  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  one-fourth  pound  each ;  mix.  Give  the  horse  a 
good  grooming  and  exercise  daily  Bathe  the  irri¬ 
tated  portions  of  the  skin  daily  with  a  lotion  of  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  cooking  soda  and  carbolic  acid  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  quart  of  water.  F.  l.  k. 

For  a  Mare  Out  of  Sorts. 

A.  D.  S.,  Ooe's  Station,  Ohio. — I  have  a  mare  that  had 
something  similar  to  distemper  about  three  months 
ago.  She  did  not  run  at  the  nose  as  horses  usually  do 
in  such  cases,  but  a  ridge  formed  between  the  eyes  a 
little  below  a  direct  line  between  them.  The  ridge  is 
about  one-half  inch  above  the  frontal  bone  and  seems 
a  part  of  it.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  and  would 
like  to  know  how  to  reduce  it.  The  mare  is  coming 
five  years  old  and  suckled  a  colt  last  summer,  and  is 
not  in  good  condition  on  account  of  this  and  sickness. 

Ans. — Paint  the  ridge  daily  with  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered. 
Give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  in 
feed  twice  daily  :  Powdered  gentian  and  epsom  salts 
of  each  one  pound,  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
iron  of  each  one-fourth  pound ;  mix.  F.  l.  k. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TimJyrell  Strawberry. — I.  G.,  Northport,  Mich. — This 
variety  is  somewhat  later  than  Wilson.  Obtain  it 
from  E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Tomatoes  “Mtajing.” — A.  A.  F.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — 
Yes  ;  tomatoes  planted  side  by  side  may  mix.  That  is 
certain.  They  do  mix.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  probable  they  do  not  mix. 
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Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  be  addressed 
to  Ruralisms. 

Wk  have  mentioned  that  the  Climbing 
cucumber  did  not  succeed  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  though  the  variety  has  been 
roundly  praised  elsewhere.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stuehmer,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  reports 
that  it  failed  with  him,  while  close  by 
the  White  Spine  fully  supplied  his  family 
of  seven  during  most  of  the  summer. 

Recently  we  have  received  consider¬ 
able  testimony  that  the  Extra  Early  Ver¬ 
mont  sweet  corn  is  the  very  best  extra 
early  variety  that  there  is.  It  is  not  an 
improved  variety  by  selection,  but  by 
crossing  a  late  sort  upon  an  early  and 
then  planting  and  selecting  season  after 
season  until  well  established.  This  was 
introduced  by  Frank  Ford  &  Son,  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  O.,  who  claim — and  their  claims 
may  inspire  confidence — that  there  is  no 
other  very  early  sweet  that  equals  it  in 
quality,  size  of  ear,  productiveness  or 
earliness.  We  shall  try  it  the  coming 
season  and  we  are  free  to  advise  our 
friends  to  do  the  same. 

Have  any  of  our  friends  made  a  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  apricots  ? 

Why  are  they  not  more  generally  cul¬ 
tivated,  ripening,  as  they  do,  between 
cherries  and  peaches  ? 

Have  they  tried  any  of  the  Russian  va¬ 
rieties  ? 

How  far  north  may  they  be  relied  upon 
to  bear  ? 

In  the  excellent  catalogue  of  Ellwan- 
ger  &  Barry,  briefiy  noticed  last  week, 
we  find  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman  rose 
offered.  The  description  says  that  it  is 
“very  hardy.”  In  another  part  the 
Georges  Bruant  is  described  as  “except¬ 
ionally  hardy,”  by  which  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  latter  is  hardier  than  the 
former.  The  reverse  is  true  if  we  may 
take  our  own  experience  as  a  guide,  as 
the  two  roses  have  been  growing  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  within  50  feet  of  each 
other  for  three  years.  The  foliage  of 
either  variety  is  simply  superb,  but  that 
of  Braant  mildews  more  or  less  every 
year.  Last  winter  was  severe  upon  all 
roses.  The  canes  of  Bruant  were  killed 
nearly  to  the  ground.  Those  of  the  Car¬ 
man  were  not  harmed  in  the  least.  The 
foliage  does  not  mildew. 

In  the  interests  of  authentic  rose  his¬ 
tory,  we  are  in  hopes  that  it  will  be 
stated  that  the  A.  E.  Carman  was  the 
first  Rugosa  hybrid,  of  which  a  printed, 
illustrated  account  has  been  given.  The 
cross  was  made,  according  to  these 
printed  reports,  during  the  summer  of 
1886.  The  seeds  were  started  during  the 
winter  of  1887,  and  it  bloomed  (this  was 
the  first  of  the  lot  to  bloom)  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  and  an  illustration  ap¬ 
peared  shortly  after  in  these  columns. 
This  was  before  the  G.  Bruant  rose  was 
heard  of.  Its  introduction  was  an¬ 
nounced  nearly,  if  not  quite  one  year 
afterward,  and  we  learn  that  very  few 
plants  were  then  sold. 


— the  one  a  pure  white,  the  other  a  bril¬ 
liant  crimson. 

Luther  Burbank  writes  us  the  valu¬ 
able  piece  of  information  that  nearly  all 
the  Japan  plums  grow  and  bear  better  on 
peach  than  any  other  stock,  yet  most  of 
them  thrive  on  any  plum,  almond,  apri¬ 
cot  or  even  on  some  cherries. 

Still  further  certificates  of  merit  come 
to  us  for  the  Red  Jacket  gooseberry. 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  writes  under  a  late 
date  ; 

Three  years  ago  I  Imported  Irom  England  SCO 
gooseberry  bashes  Inolndlng  about  40  different  va¬ 
rieties  which  embraced  the  more  prominent  sorts, 
Including  several  ot  the  famous  Lancashire  seed¬ 
lings.  They  were  planted  In  strong  land  and  heavily 
manured.  The  same  season  1  purchased  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Red  Jacket  plants,  finishing  one  of  the 
rows  with  them.  The  directions  for  applying  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  liver  of  sulphur  as  fungicides 
were  carefully  followed.  The  result  has  been  that 
though  the  Imported  varieties  have  lived,  they  have 
not  thrived;  evidently  they  need  the  highest  kind  of 
petting  to  do  anything,  while  the  Bed  Jacket  has  dis¬ 
played  such  splendid  health  of  foliage  and  lusty 
vigor  of  growth  that  every  visitor  Is  filled  with  won¬ 
der  and  asks  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  R.  P.  McAnally,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  writes  as  follows : 

On  page  69  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  In  answer  to  B.  B..of 
Farmlngdale,  111.,  you  say  you  do  not  believe  any 
change  of  color  ever  occurs by  planting  red  and 
white  potatoes  near  each  other.  As  I  know  that  such 
Is  the  case,  I  want  to  add  my  evidence  to  support  B. 
B.  I  have  often  seen  spotted  or  striped  potatoes  dug 
where  red  and  white  ones  were  planted  near  each 
other.  The  why  and  wherefore  or  how  the  mixing  Is 
done  I  know  not.  A  Western  seed  firm  advertise 
these  mixed  potatoes  for  sale  In  a  catalogue  on  my 
desk. 

Mr.  McAnally  is  positive  that  potatoes 
change  color  if  red  and  white  varieties 
are  planted  near  one  another.  We  are 
not  positive  that  he  is  wrong,  but  we  are 
positive  that  there  is  no  known  reason 
why  such  a  change  should  occur.  As  well 
may  the  bark  of  apple  or  pear  trees 
change  color  because  varieties  of  differ¬ 
ent  colored  bark  grow  in  close  proximity. 

We  have  known  tubers  to  vary  greatly 
in  color  before  the  variety  has  become 
fixed,  and  we  have  ourselves  fixed  varie¬ 
ties  of  different  markings — from  solid 
purple,  to  purple  splashed  and  striped — 
which  we  selected  from  the  same  seed¬ 
ling  hill.  Our  contention  is  that  were  we 
to  plant  pieces  of  the  Stray  Beauty  (red) 
and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  (white)  in  the  same 
hill  or  contiguous  hills  year  after  year, 
that  neither  would  change  color  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  so  planted. 

The  following  interesting  letter  needs 
no  introduction  or  explanation  : 

Under  Ruralhmsi  In  The  R.  N  -Y.  of  February  17 
complimenting  the  Alice  grape  (a  vine  of  which  wae 
sent  you  several  years  ago),  the  question  Is  asked, 
what  has  become  of  it?  In  answer,  1  would  say  It  Is  in 
statu  quo  B'or  several  reasons  do  effort  has  been 
made  to  Introduce  It,  prominent  among  which  Is  the 
fact  that  the  last  half  dozen  years  have  been  a 
period  of  disaster  for  grape  growers,  and  so  many 
new  and  much-vaunted  varieties  have  been  forced 
upon  the  market,  subsequently  proving  compara¬ 
tively  valueless,  as  to  discourage  planters  and  create 
widespread  doubt  of  the  commercial  practicability 
of  growing  even  better  sorts  than  those  now  grown. 
Added  to  this  adverse  condition  and  the  prospects  of 
the  trade,  advancing  years  and  declining  health 
have  Induced  me  to  less  arduous  tasks  than  the  In¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  grape.  [Vide  the  long  list  of 
failures  in  the  same  page  of  The  Hural,  and  the 
financial  outcome  of  many  of  their  originators, 
pointedly  emphasized  by  another  paragraph  in  the 
same  Rural  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  of 
a  horticultural  benefactor,  the  disseminator  of  the 
Concord  ]  As  to  the  Alice,  It  is  here  to  stay.  The 

Pii5ir«Uatteirujsi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


We  would  not  depreciate  the  Bruant 
rose.  Our  readers  will  bear  us  out  when 
we  say  that  prior  to  the  past  year  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  the  only  paper  to  talk  of 
it  from  actual  trial,  and  to  the  writer,  it 
has  been  from  the  first  a  most  companion¬ 
able,  lovable  rose.  The  odor  is  delicate, 
refined,  the  color  of  the  petals  is  snow 
white.  The  buds  are  long  and  pointed, 
and  it  is  in  truth  a  perpetual  bloomer. 
Respecting  its  long,  pointed  buds  and 
constancy  of  blcom,  it  is  the  superior  of 
the  other.  In  regard  to  hardiness  and 
freedom  from  mildew,  it  is  emphatically 
inferior.  But  where  the  Bruant  proves 
hardy  and  fairly  resists  mildew,  these 
two  Rugosa  hybrids  will  be  highly  prized 
for  the  vigor  and  incomparable  foliage 
of  the  plants  and  their  wealth  of  flowers 


My  Wife  and  I 

^  ^  **1  Believe  that  an  euiioa  «| 

prevention  la  worth  a 
g  pound  of  cure.  We  ha4 

■  lajH  dull  heavy  heade  ehee^  > 
6  little  exertloa  tired  vi 

1  greatly,  and  my  apFeii 

^  J  **** vevy  peer.  Be 

Bbv  mKIIh  began  to  take  Hoo4*v 
Barsaparllla  and  the  eB« 
feet  was  like  maglo,  re> 
etorlng  us  to  perfect 
Aw***  **•  health  and  preventing  se* 

vere  deknees  and  doetor*i  bills.”  J.  H.  Touts, 
145  lath  St,  Ban  Francisco.  Hood’s  Cures 

Hood’s  Pills  oore  eonstlpatlon.  Try  a  box. 

CliREMONT  Laod  Issociatlon, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


P'  W.C  K  ELLY  v;^!] 


behavior  of  the  Vines  thus  far  Justifies  their  exten¬ 
sion  as  far  as  convenient  for  fruit-market  purposes. 
In  preference  to  any  other  variety  now  grown  of 
which  I  have  knowledge.  As  to  Its  Introduction  or 
dissemination,  that  will  prosably  depend  upon  the 
enterprise  of  others  when  Us  merits  become  better 
known  and  present  adverse  conditions  of  the  grape 
business  are  more  hopeful.  ward  d.  gunx. 

Cllntondale,  N.  Y. 


of  Scott’s 
Emulsion 
is  contain- 
ed  in  let- 
ters  from 
the  medi- 
cal  profes- 

sion  speaking  of  its  gratify' 
ing  results  in  their  practice, 


L.  W.  Kervan,  of  Norwalk,  Florida, 
writes : 

My  Agnes  Emily  Carman  rose  bush  has  given  me 
one  full  rose,  and  has  several  bads,  nearly  ready  to 
open.  The  enclosed  petals  will  tell  the  size  of  the 
rose.  The  beauty  of  color  was  a  revelation  to  me. 

It  will  be  found  generally  that  this 
rose  will  not  bloom  freely  until  the 
second  season,  and  that  it  will  not  reveal 
the  full  sturdiness  oi  its  foliage  until  the 
third  year.  We  have  always  described 
the  color  of  the  rose  as  the  same  as  that 
of  Jacqueminot.  The  petals  kindly  sent 
by  Mr.  Kervan  were  so  dried  up  as  to 
look  much  darker. 


of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered  when  plain  oil  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  almost 
as  palatable  as  milk — easier 
to  digest  than  milk 

Preparpd  bv  Scott  4  Bowne,  N.  Y 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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MJICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
Tf  IrL  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

?  Cin  T)ut the  Oxford  Improved  BINQER  8«w« 
n  ^lUtOU  ingMeebioe,  with  &  complete  eet  of*l> 
H  uebments  end  guarmnteed  for  10  prare  Shipped  enj- 
*  where  on  30  day**  trial.  Vo  monep  rtefuirid  in  a4- 
ranoe.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’i  Pair  UmbI  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealere’  and  arente’  profit 
Write  tc-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  Hi 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  { 
i'resfles.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps. 
etc.  Send  for  Catalofirue  « ^  ^ 

BOOMEB  &  BOSCHERT  V,'-^ 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.WnterSt..  SYRACU«i;,  N.  V 


K  *  PURE  * 

FOR  CL0THE5 


PA  II II I  IIP  AIACHINKKY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHnninUD.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  T.  Mention  tbla  paper. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


With  Terms  to  Agents 

Write  the 


SHERWOOD 

Harness, 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


Anbum, 

N.  Y. 


Removed  to 


ATTENTION* 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  HO  OTHER. 
Wood<hoppers,  try  the 


CYCLONE  CABLE 

WIRE  FENCE. 

If  In  need  of  fenclcg,  get 
our  catalogue.  II  you  want 
a  profitable  business,  write 
for  terms. 

LANE  BROS.,  Box  5, 
Uolly,  Mich 


It  wiU  ent  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 
The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti.Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOUISVIULE,  vy. 


Pulverizer, 


ti,S.STAND/>RP 


The  best  Roller  and  Pulverizer  In  the  market.  Sen-l 
for  circular  to  the  PETERSON  MFG  CO.,  Kent,  O. 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires. Cross 
wires  No.  12,  in.  to2ft. 
apart.  Weaves  30  rods  a 
day.  Agrents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free,  address 
Carter  WIreFenceMfh. Co. 
Kox  SO,  Derby,  Ohio. 


Other  sizes  proportionately  low.  I  Sent 
Rvery  Scale  warranted.  |  on  trial. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 
flPPnnn  O  nn  (Mention  tMs paper.) 

UoUUUU  0(  uU.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


H Bicycle'  Potato  Cultivator. 

Sasy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
Hatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
pling  down  crop.s.  No  more  hold- 
ngplows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
lay.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 
ast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
ciys  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
s  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation: 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  oFertllizer 
Drills,  etc. 


HARNESS  & 


Buggy  Harness,  S4.95  and  ' 

upwards.  Double  Harness,  IgK 

tB14.75  and  upwards.  Kicllng 
Saddle,  ttl.95  and  upwards.  We  ™ 

will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Harness  business  direct  to  the  consumer  at  factory 
prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

NATKINAL  HARNE.S.'i  CO., 

316  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  U . 


Many  Old  CADIIC 
Worn-Out  rAKIflO 


that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produeo  a  Profit. 

bhzzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michl- 
Wrde  j:”  1 '"••1  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  iwp 

J.  J»i.  ls.a.lXAii.8,  Lund  Cumaiissloner,  Lanaing,  Mich, 
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Rnrallsms—  Continued. 

Dr,  F.  C.  Starkweather,  of  Nichols, 
Conn,,  writes  : 

I  have  a  tree  of  the  Shaghark  hickory  species  that 
bears  the  largest  nuts  that  I  know  of  In  the  vicinity. 

I  send  a  few  by  to-day’s  mall.  With  your  opportun¬ 
ity  of  observing  what  grows  In  various  parts  of  our 
country,  yon  may  think  they  are  small  In  comparison 
with  others. 

If  these  nuts  are  a  fair  average  sample, 
they  are  as  large  as  any  we  have  seen. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  the  Hales’s 
hickory,  though  the  shell  is  not  so  thin. 
The  trouble  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  variety  of  hickory  by  any  known 
method. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Life:  “The  editor  who  is  always 

feeling  the  pulse  of  the  people  is  not 
really  interested  in  their  heart-beats  It 
is  his  own  circulation  that  he  is  looking 
after.” 

- Macaulay  :  “There  are  not  10  people 

in  the  world  whose  deaths  would  spoil 
my  dinner;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
whose  deaths  would  break  my  heart.” 

- Life  :  “Hob  Ingersoll  says  :  ‘I  des¬ 
pise  a  stingy  man.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  die  worth  $5  000,- 
000  or  $10,000,000  in  a  city  full  of  want, 
when  he  meets  almost  every  day  the 
withered  hand  of  beggary  and  the  white 
lips  of  famine.  How  a  man  can  with¬ 
stand  all  that,  and  hold  in  the  clutch  of 
his  hand  $30,000,0"0  or  $30,000,000,  is  past 
my  comprehension.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  do  it.’  ” 

- Fkaxk  R.  Stockton  ix  Home  Jour¬ 
nal:  “If  house  service  could  be  looked 
upon  in  the  proper  way  it  wouldn’t  take 
long  for  American  girls  who  have  to  work 
for  their  living  to  find  out  that  it’s  a  lot 
better  to  live  with  nice  people,  and  cook 
and  wait  on  the  table,  and  do  all  those 
things  which  come  natural  to  women  the 
world  over,  than  to  stand  all  day  behind 
a  counter  under  the  thumb  of  a  floor¬ 
walker,  or  grind  their  lives  out  like 
slaves  among  a  lot  of  steam  engines  and 
machinery.” 

- Euward  W.  Bok  :  “Why  is  it  that 

men  cannot  open  their  eyes  more  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  their  wives  live  for  them? 
That  one-half,  yes,  three-fourths  of  the 
little  things  they  do  are  done  for  them? 
And  if  they  see  it,  or  feel  it,  or  know  it, 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  don’t 
they  show  that  they  do  ?  Why,  if  they 
like  to  have  a  thing  done  for  them,  can’t 
they  say  so  ?  ” 

“Is  a  woman  less  human  than  a  man? 
If  a  word  of  praise  or  recognition  helps 
men  in  their  business,  is  the  same  word 
of  less  value  to  a  woman  in  whose  eyes 
it  is  infinitely  more  than  business  can 
ever  be?  A  wife  needs  the  spoken  word 
of  appreciation  far  more  than  do  you, 
the  husband.  A  woman’s  life  is  made  up 
of  little  things,  and  the  word  that  speaks 
of  love,  of  recognition,  is  one  of  the 


“  Who  has  a  prior  claim  to  a  husband’s 
love,  and  who  a  better  right  to  know  it  ? 
What  is  it  that  men  do  for  their  wives 
that  is  at  all  an  equivalent  for  what 
wives  do  for  their  husbands  ?  Provide 
for  them?  That’s  a  duty  and  nothing 
more.” 

“The  more  husbands  remain  lovers 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  wives  of  our 
land.  It  is  the  expressed  love  of  a  hus¬ 
band  that  makes  a  wife  radiantly  happy, 
and  nothing  else  can  take  its  place.” 

- Bourkk  Cockran  :  “  The  happiest 

situation  exists  when  one  nation  imports 
from  another  that  which  it  cannot  so 
cheaply  produce  and  pays  for  it  with 
commodities  which  it  can  more  cheaply 
produce.” 


The 

sower  has  no 
'//  second  chance.  If 
/  you  would  at  first  sue-  N 
ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with 


Double 

Excelsior  Spray- 
I  ing  OutUts  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  4  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^yl 
yield  of  all  Fruit  and^n 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands  in  use.  Send  8  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circular$/rt». 

\  WM.STAHL,QuincyM 


Ferry’s  Seed  Aikiitial  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance 
y  of  the  latest  farming  knowl-  j 
edge.  Every  i)lanter  should  n 
have  It.  Bent  free.  ///. 
D.M.  Ferry*  Co.,  yy//i 


'  MA  HOnr  (iartleld  Knnnaack. 
1  P Double  Empire,  I’erfeo- 

tlon,  and  Little  (lemilead  all 
othera.  The  beet  It  alwayi  eheapeti, 
Ihete  D CAT  *'“•  »»rldaf  parU, 
'HK  DLw  I  sf  AatoMatU  tUmn, 
hMvy  BM*.  aeamber  the  SartaU  If 


lir  writing  to  •dT«rtlMri  plenM  alwayi  mention 
THi  rural. 


'Dinrt'fo  of  all  varieties.  1,000,000 
r  l^niS  strawberry  Fl’ts.  1,000.000 
.  U  a  B  p  b  e  rry.  Blackberry, 
—and—  Currants  and  Veg- 

Vi'n  PC  etable  Plants.  The  largest 
T  i.Ji  Wd  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees 
In  tne  country.  72-pago  Catalogue 
with  descriptions /r««. 

T.  J.  DWYEK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Equal  to  wild  berry  flavor.  CKOSBEY  FEACH, 
frostproof.  Fruits  every  year.  Colored  Plates. 
Full  descrlotlons.  Free  Cataloaue.  All  fruits.  Write  at 
once.  HALE  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


INVALIDS. 


INFANTS 


PKETTIEHT  BOOK  dace 
EVER  PRINTED.  rrCCCi 
■n  ■%ClieHP  ns  dirt  1 
O  Hi  by  oz.  and  tt).  I 

Cheap,  pure,  best,  1 eit.'as. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
U.  U.  BUUUWAY,  Rockford,  IlL 


EVERGREENS!  Shade  and 

,  Ornamental  trees.  Large  varieties  of 
V  SpruceBp  Pines  and  Arbor  Vitaes,  all 
te  sizes  for  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Or- 
nament,  $1  to  $20  per  100.  $4  to  $100 
miA  per  1000.  Received  highest  award  at 
SK  the  World’s  Fair.  Illustrated  Cut^ 
BkL  logue  FREE.  Local  agents  wanted, 
n  Ull  I  Evergreen  Specialist, 

fTypT  Uf  niLLf  DundeOi  Illinois. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Mi  Ik. 


Evanston,  Ill. 

Dear  Sirs;— I  tried  a  great  many  foods, 
without  succes-s.  My  baby  was  a  poor  little 
tbinguntM  I  used  Mellin’sFood;  shelsstrong, 
healthy  and  fat  now.  A.  M  Booth. 

-  Chicago,  III. 

Oentlemen :— I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  sending  the  Mellh/’s  Food ;  the  baby 
l.s  doing  very  well  and  does  not  cry  half  a.s 
much  as  she  did  before  I  used  Mellln’s  Food. 

John  Gutu. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,”  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 


,5  Largeststock  in  Amer- 
^  lea, including 
%  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
^  and  Douglas  Spruce 
^  of  Colorado. 

5  Also  Ornamental, 
X  Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 

6  Tree  Seeds,  Ftc. 

ItOl'CLAS&HONS, 
™  Waukegan,  J'' 


1  #  ^  1  will  send  5  pkts.  either  Flower  « 

aL  I  ft  I  or  Vegetable  seed  and  a  copy  of  ^ 

^  ^  Tweed’*  fleed  Almanac,  or  will  u 

u  r'xiiu'rc  send  Almanac  Free.  Best  book 

*  out.  II.  E.  Tweed,  Ripley,  Ohio.  ^ 

**H'-H:H:Hs**5f:*HJ**5f:ds9:****Hs**Ht****!t:* 


CANADA  TREES  and  PLANTS  A  Q  A  Ilf 
A  sample  of  four  Moyer  Grape  Vines  l_  IC||1W 
or  tnree  I'earl  Gooseberry  IMants,  by  M  ■■  w  ■■ 
mall,  for  $1.00.  A  Free  Catalogue  for  customers 

A  G.  HULL,  &  SON, 

Central  Nurseries.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


Six  new  strawberry  Plants,  and  our 
1894  Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  adress- 
Ing  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  .). 


'WsRantsd  trim.  jLjtWo 
MtrateiB.  Intiodaoen 

of  eba  new  Black  Grape 


EATON 


T.  8.  HLBBABD  CO.,  FBEDONIA,  5.Y. 


Also^sr  SMALL  FKD1T8.  Row  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


Estab.  1840. 


Bit  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Reeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
i  them  the  tjest  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
Kl  in  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
ig  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  Wo 
itrial  ofourBeeds.  Weknowtbenj  because  we  grow  them, 
planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  almutour 
irrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  la 
me  uaiaiogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Ciioicest  Laige-FioweiBil  Sweet  Peas  r.'.’: 

Sent  many  address  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price^also 
a  copy  of  our  beautiful  Illustrated  Garden  and  farm 
Annual.  Address,  GROSMAN  HKOS.,  Rochester,  N.\ . 


A  COMPLETE  GARDEN 


for  50  cents.  12  rkts  of  seed  of  12  distinct 
varieties  of  hard?  flowers,  with  Instructions 
how  to  grow  All  for  60  cents  postpaid. 
SIERKKCHT  &  WADLEY, 

No.  409  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


biggest  of  those  little  things.” 

“One  would  imagine  that  some  men 
used  up  their  entire  stock  of  pretty  say¬ 
ings  before  marriage,  judging  from  their 
economy  of  them  afterward.” 

“Women  will  gladly  wear  themselves 
out  in  caring  for  the  homes  of  their  hus¬ 
bands;  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  if  need  he.  These  sacrifices  they 
make  gladly.  Only  one  thing  they  ask, 
and  that  is  their  husband’s  love— given 
not  by  inference,  hut  expressed  in  words 
and  in  deeds.  That,  to  a  woman,  is  the 
elixir  of  life.” 

“Too  many  husbands  treat  their  wives 
altogether  as  if  they  were  nothing  hut 
genteel  drudges,  the  managers  of  their 
homes,  and  nothing  more.  If  a  man  mar¬ 
ries  a  woman  to  acquire  a  good  house¬ 
keeper,  and  the  woman  knows  it  at  the 
time,  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  Because  their  lives  are  full  of  diver¬ 
sions,  far  broader  in  their  scope,  they 
cannot  understand  why  a  woman  allows 
so  many  little  things  to  influence  her. 
Forgetful  are  they  of  the  fact  that  the 
sphere  of  woman  is  one  of  infinite 
detail.” 


'  Specialties.ij{^ 
Timbrell  Strawberry^ 


aE  Has  no  equal.  It  stands  to-day  alxive  all  others,  the  largest,  iiiostj 
productive,  best  flavored  and  hardiest  in  existence.  It  was  introduced  by  uslastj 
season,  and  its  sales  surpassed  any  new  fruit  ever  put  on  the  market.  It  is  thev 
latest  of  Strawberries,  the  best  flavored, and  for  family  use  as  well  as  commercial, 
surpasses  all.  E.  S.  Carman,  Ed.  Rural  New  Yorker,  says— “  The  best  berry, 

allthingsconsidered,  I  have  ever  tried.  “i;ost- 


Eldorado  Blackberry 


Never  before  offered,  and  is  being  introduced  by  us  tliis  season.  Eldorado  is  a 
I  combination  never  before  attained  in  a  Blackberry.  It  is  the  finest  and  richest 

I  in  quality,  large  size,  productive,  and  will  stand  the  cold  winters  of  the  northwest. 
Has  no  core  and  can  be  eaten  with  pleasure  from  the  vine  as  it  is  rich  and  sweeff. 
It  surpasses  any  blackberry  now  before  the  public.  H.  B/.  Vandrman,  y  .  S. 
Dep’t.,  says — “  Never  have  I  tasted  anything  to  equal  Eldorado.  Postpaid  bj 
I  mail  Doz.$3.00.  100,  $20.00.  OurBoautiful  Illustratod  Catalogue  free,  with  colorec 
plates, 'giving  full  description  of  the  atxive.  A  full  and  complete  line  of  NL’ItSLltY  STOCK. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
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Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnx  money. 
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When  you  buy  stable  manure  from  a  neighbor  how 
do  you  estimate  its  value  ?  There  is  a  good  question 
for  you  to  ponder  o/er.  Do  you  go  by  size,  looks, 
smell  or  the  “  going  price  ?” 

*  * 

Women  now  have  full  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Zealand,  Nova  Scotia,  Iceland,  Isle  of  Man  and 
Island  of  Jersey  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
woman  will  secure  all  her  rights  before  the  law-i-and 
the  law  will  be  enlarged,  too.  We  trust  that  your  farm 
will  be  the  next  territory  to  extend  full  justice  to 
woman. 

«  * 

A  NUMBER  of  our  friends  have  inquired  where  to 
write  for  immigrant  farm  help,  indoors  and  out.  No 
room  for  particulars  this  week.  If  you  can’t  wait, 
write  to  W.  H.  Meara,  United  States  Barge  Office, 
New  York,  and  state  just  what  you  want — what 
nationality  preferred,  and  what  kind  of  labor  is  to  be 
performed.  ^  ^ 

The  first  of  the  articles  in  reply  to  that  question  about 
the  proper  amount  of  seed  to  use  on  an  acre  is  printed 
on  page  150.  Mr.  Kirby  is  an  old  market  gardener 
and  the  figures  he  gives  represent  the  seeding  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  market  gardeners  at  Arlington,  where 
the  soil  is  rich,  and  where  immense  quantities  of 
manure  are  used.  What  is  said  about  testing  seeds  is 
well  worth  your  attention. 

»  # 

Let  us  suppose  the  farmers  who  supply  a  canning 
factory’ with  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  or  what  not  should 
do  as  our  friend  suggests  on  page  162,  viz.,  fix  a  fair 
price  and  stick  to  it.  That  is  what  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  other  goods  do.  Why  not  farmers  ? 
The  chief  reason  is  that  there  are  too  many  traitor 
farmers  who  “go  back”  on  those  who  are  trying  to  go 
ahead  and  desert  them  when  desertion  means  defeat. 

*  * 

The  receipts  of  hay  indicate  that  farmers  are  not 
marketing  so  much  as  usual.  Still  the  supply  here 
is  ample,  and  trade  is  not  very  lively.  Consequently 
no  material  advance  in  prices  need  be  expected.  Any 
general  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  hay  would 
lower  prices.  As  the  old  rates  on  hay  have  been 
restored,  increased  shipments  from  the  West  are 
probable,  and  prices  later  in  the  season  may  be  lower. 
At  any  rate,  from  present  indications,  much  higher 
prices  are  improbable.  ^  ^ 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  sheep  growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  ?  With  free  wool  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  our  present  flocks  ?  These  are  questions 
that  thousands  of  farmers  are  asking.  The  sheep 
business  is  on  the  verge  of  a  great  change.  Which 
way  shall  we  turn  in  order  to  float  on  top  of  the  wave? 
We  have  a  number  of  valuable  articles  coming  that 
will,  we  hope,  answer  these  questions.  First  of  all 
comes  an  exhaustive  article  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward, 
in  which  we  promise  some  radical  views  on  feeding 
and  breeding. 

Attempts  to  malt  wheat  appear  to  have  met  with 
varying  success.  Many  trials  have  been  made  during 
the  past  few  months,  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  wheat, 
which  average  about  with  barley,  in  some  places  being 
less,  bushel  for  bushel.  As  a  bushel  of  wheat  contains 
more  pounds  than  a  bushel  of  barley,  the  wheat  costs 
less,  pound  for  pound.  The  same  is  true  of  it  in  com¬ 
parison  with  oats.  It  is  worth  every  cent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  to  feed,  however,  and  this  is  the  legitimate 
outlet  for  a  large  part  of  the  surplus.  Send  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  poultry,  pork,  beef  and  dairy 
products. 

^  *  * 

We  have  not  felt  inclined  to  allude  to  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  J ohn  Y.  McKane  until  he  was  safely  on 
his  way  to  State  prison.  The  story  of  his  downfall 
as  a  political  “  boss  ”  is  familiar  to  all.  The  lesson  we 
learn  from  this  case  is  that  the  force  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  for  the  right  is  as  strong  as  ever.  The  people 
will  stand  abuse  and  crime  in  office  for  a  good  while. 


They  grumble,  but  do  little  more.  All  of  a  sudden  a  great 
wave  of  public  indignation  rises.  No  one  knows  just 
where  or  how  it  starts,  but  it  rolls  on  and  rises  till  it 
washes  the  foulness  out  of  public  offices.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  Tweed — to-day  it  is  McKane.  Who  knows 
what  will  go  with  the  next  sweep  ?  The  people  still 
rule.  It  is  right  that  they  should.  Men  may  bewail 
the  times  and  tell  us  that  liberty  has  been  swallowed 
up  by  Trusts  and  money  kings.  We  do  not  believe  it. 
This  is  still  a  Republic,  and  the  old  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  still  supreme.  ^  ^ 

That  is  a  good  account  of  a  profitable  dairy  farm  on 
our  first  page.  It  will  pay  the  reader  to  study  that. 
Buying  grain  when  it  is  cheap,  warming  water  for 
stock — lots  of  other  little  points  are  each  big  enough 
for  a  separate  sermon.  That  scheme  of  selling  butter 
is  a  good  one.  Why  can’t  you  make  use  of  it  in  your 
town  ?  Sit  down  and  ask  yourself  that  question.  In 
spite  of  the  great  injury  done  the  trade  in  general  by 
the  vile  oleo  fraud,  the  making  of  Urst-clqss  butter  is 
still  a  mighty  promising  industry.  We  expect  soon 
to  describe  the  making  of  “a  pound  of  butter”  in  such 
detail  that  all  will  understand  it. 

*  * 

It  is  often  said  that  the  use  of  improved  machinery 
on  farms  has  displaced  farm  workmen  by  taking  away 
their  work — that  is,  doing  the  work  cheaper  than 
could  be  done  by  hand  power.  That  is  so  to  a  certain 
extent.  Another  side  to  the  matter  is  the  fact  that 
these  machines  have  made  necessary  a  higher  degree 
of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  hired  men.  A  man  to 
handle  a  complicated  machine  must  be  something 
more  than  a  stout  workman — he  must  possess  some  of 
the  mechanic’s  skill  and  ingenuity.  So  that  the  very 
change  that  drove  the  ordinary  workman  from  the 
farm  has  made  a  better  place  for  his  superior  comrade 
who  stays  on  the  soil.  ^  ^ 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  talk  about  spraying  potatoes 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Last  week  we  had  a 
note  about  “talking  leaves”  or  printed  matter.  Bot¬ 
anist  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station 
(Burlington),  is  soon  to  issue  a  bulletin  on  spraying. 
It  will  not  only  give  results,  but  will  show  how  to  do 
it,  and  it  ought  to  interest  every  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  alluded  last  year  to  the  excellent  work 
done  at  the  Vermont  Station.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
for  us  to  help  widen  the  circulation  of  valuable  bulle¬ 
tins.  We  like  those  with  illustrations  and  clear,  sim¬ 
ple  language,  because  such  pamphlets  appeal  more 
forcibly  to  the  everyday  farmers  who  want  simple 
science  or  none  at  all.  ^  ^ 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  short¬ 
age  of  any  product  is  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
transported,  often  from  distant  and  heretofore  un¬ 
thought  of  points.  The  shortage  of  hay  in  Europe 
last  summer  started  shipments  from  many  different 
sources,  until  hay  became  almost  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Potatoes  were  a  short  crop  in  this  country,  but 
they  have  been  coming  in  large  quantities  from  across 
the  water,  cargoes  of  from  12,000  to  20,000  sacks  being 
not  uncommon.  Recently  a  small  shipment  arrived 
from  Spain,  Vegetables  from  Egypt  are  common  in 
our  markets  at  some  seasons.  The  great  advance  in 
transportation  facilities  has  opened  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  the  farmers  of  the  world. 

*  * 

The  American  Consul  at  Vienna  reports  that  a  large 
consignment  of  frozen  Australian  beef  had  been  sold 
there  for  10  cents  per  pound  after  being  repacked  in 
London.  It  had  been  over  a  month  in  transit,  and  the 
distance,  of  course,  meant  heavy  freight  charges.  The 
American  farmer  would  have  a  big  advantage  over  his 
antipodean  rival  in  these  respects.  England,  too,  is 
reported  to  be  taking  increased  quantities  of  beef  and 
mutton,  shipments  having  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  two  months.  Decrease  in  receipts  from  former 
sources  of  supply,  the  superior  quality  of  the  corn-fed 
American  meat,  and  the  poor  grass  crop  of  the  past 
summer  are  given  as  causes.  Some  shippers  think  that 
this  trade  is  likely  to  last  for  at  least  two  years,  if, 
indeed,  it  does  not  become  permanent. 

*  * 

We  have  often  explained  that  a  real  superphosphate 
is  a  soluble  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  Take  bone- 
black  for  example.  It  is  really  a  charcoal  made  from 
bone  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  it  will  not  dissolve  in 
water.  Add  sulphuric  acid  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
will  dissolve  in  water.  What  happens?  The  acid 
makes  a  new  chemical  combination.  Before  it  was 
put  in  the  phosphoric  acid  was  combined  with  lime  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three — insoluble.  The  acid 
took  away  one  part  of  the  lime  and  left  two  to  each 
part  of  phosphoric  acid — a  soluble  combination.  Now 
observe  why  we  speak  of  this.  Lots  of  people  talk  of 
buying  dissolved  bone  black,  rock,  etc.,  and  adding 
lime  to  it  1  They  get  in  the  habit  of  adding  lime  or 
plaster  to  manures.  Don’t  you  see  what  they  do  ? 


They  simply  give  the  superphosphate  a  chance  to  take 
back  that  atom  of  lime  which  the  acid  took  from  it, 
and  change  back  its  condition  from  soluble  to  reverted 
or  insoluble.  “  Lime  loves  a  superphosphate”  and 
will  always  unite  with  it  when  the  two  are  put 
together.  One  man  thought  he  did  a  smart  thing 
when  he  mixed  wood  ashes  with  dissolved  bone 
black.  There  are  1,200  pounds  of  lime  in  a  ton  of 
ashes  and  this  man  simply  threw  away  the  money  he 
had  paid  the  manufacturer  for  treating  the  bone  black 
with  acid.  Never  use  lime  with  a  superphosphate. 

*  * 

A  EEADEB  in  Pennsylvania  asks  us  to  think  about 
the  following : 

Breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  of  various  kinds  (especially  bogs 
are  m  the  habit  of  sending  out  lousy  stock  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
these  who  keep  their  stock  clean.  I  mus:  either  quit  buying  or  tlnd  a 
remedy.  Some  of  the  moet  prominent  breeders  send  out  such  stock 
You  can  do  the  average  taimer  no  greater  favor  than  to  give  these 
men  an  “airing"  in  The  Bchal. 

We  know  from  sad  experience  that  some  breeders  of 
poultry  generally  send  specimens  of  a  very  strong  and 
active  breed  of  lice  with  their  birds.  If  we  had  our 
way  we  would  have  such  breeders  compelled  to  rebate 
one  per  cent  of  their  price  for  every  louse  found  on 
the  stock  sent.  If  the  man  who  will  broadcast  lice 
has  any  more  vulnerable  point  than  his  pocketbook 
we  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

I  see  the  subject  mentioned  in  my  papers  now  and  then 

trom  big  strong-minded  women  down  to  small  weak-minded  men 

About  some  grain  or  posey  over  which  our  folks  can  brag. 

An  emblem  of  our  Nation  to  go  on  our  starry  flag. 

We  want  a  thing  of  beauty  on  our  old  led,  white  and  blue. 

And  practical  observers  want  tlnanclal  value  too. 

Why  talk  about  your  clover  or  your  sunflower  or  your  maize? 

Put  on  a  liquor  bottle,  hold  it  up  to  public  gaze. 

We  pay  more  cash  for  liquor  than  for  taxes  and  for  tolls, 

B'or  telegraphs  and  railroads  or  for  charities  and  souls. 

Hurrah  for  old  King  Liquor  he’s  the  biggest  gun  of  all. 

And  when  It  comes  to  beauty  he  can  make  the  others  crawl. 

He  gives  his  slaves  our  colors  with  their  noses  painted  red 
With  white  all  through  their  livers  and  blue  thoughts  all  through  their 
head. 

So  let’s  be  honest,  comrades,  let  us  give  our  King  the  place 
Of  honor  on  our  standard  or  dethrone  him  In  disgrace. 

Ark  the  trees  in  trim  ? 

Berry  your  family  this  year  1 
What  Is  the  best  sheep  fence? 

Husband  your  wife’s  strength. 

Shaving  manure  is  worth  saving. 

Don’t  bite  back  at  the  backbiter  1 
The  abbreviation  for  Oklahoma  Is  O.  K. 

Depressed  agriculture  needs  a  deep  rest. 

Tread  on  the  corns— as  they  go  Into  the  silo. 

By  their  brutes  ye  shall  know  them !  Dairymen. 

Bolling  in  wealth— seeding  to  clover  with  a  roller  ! 

Under  what  circumstances  do  you  harrow  the  wheat  ? 

See  how  rape  gave  a  soiling  patch  for  cows  ?  Page  163. 

Have  some  fun  on  the  farm.  That  Is  the  fungicide  to  kill  care. 

A  HOG’S  convinced  against  his  swill,  but  only  when  he’s  had  his  till. 
You  make  yourself  pay  a  tine  when  you  don’t  tine  the  hen  manure. 
Of  coarse  1 

Mr.  j.  H.  Hale’s  remarks  about  peach-tree  washes  will  answer 
many  questions. 

That  man  will  carry  his  work  at  a  loss  who  takes  pains  to  make 
people  know  he’s  the  boss. 

Sub-irrigation  is  all  right  in  the  greenhouse,  but  tub  irrigation 
beats  It  In  the  farm  house. 

Better  one  hour  with  “The  New  Potato  Culture”  than  a  year  talk¬ 
ing  around  the  village  store. 

Let  the  man  who  wants  a  simpler  word  than  protein  suggest  a  term 
that  will  easier  express  what  protein  Is. 

You  see  they  stop  a  leak  In  a  cow’s  teat  with  the  same  tool  used  In 
mending  a  leak  In  a  pan— a  hot  Iron.  Page  163. 

Keiffer,  Wilder,  Seckel,  Bartlett  and  Idaho  pears  ought  to  stand  a 
blizzard  26  degrees  below  zero.  Is  not  that  so? 

Lots  of  families  suffer  for  meat  and  drink  because  the  heads  of 
those  families  are  too  much  Inclined  to  meet  and  drink. 

“Fink  feathers  make  tine  birds,”  but  they  are  good  for  nothing  as 
a  fertilizer  unless  they  are  mixed  with  blood  and  manure. 

Though  silver,  gold  and  precious  stones  may  lose  their  purchase 
power,  the  wages  of  the  ffood  hired  man  go  upward  every  hour. 

Every  package  of  farm  produce  that  leaves  your  farm  Is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agent.  Every  one  that  pleases  people  helps  sell  another  1 
ITiNE  soil  for  fine  seeds.  In  heavy  soil,  what  is  the  objection  to  cov¬ 
ering  the  finer  seeds  with  sand?  None  but  difficulty  In  getting  the  sand 
For  ordinary  sores  and  wounds  on  horses.  The  B.  N.-Y.  has  never 
found  a  better  application  than  three  parts  sweet  oil  to  one  of  carbolic 
acid. 

That  is  a  good  thought  about  help  In  the  house  advanced  by  our 
friend  on  page  158.  How  can  we  raise  the  standard  of  respect  for 
kitchen  work? 

“  Cranks  ”  are  all  right  In  their  place.  We  need  them  to  move  the 
world’s  machinery.  They  keep  the  rust  off  the  axle.  But  don't  set  a 
crank  to  turn  a  crank  I 

Our  friend  who  on  page  163  tells  us  about  his  former  trade  in  asses’ 
milk  makes  It  clearer  still  that  some  member  of  The  B.  N.-Y.’s  family 
can  give  personal  experience  on  any  topic. 

Now,  sir,  don’t  forget  this  year  to  do  the  most  von  can  cultivating 
the  crops  before  they  come  up.  In  other  words,  don’t  try  to  make  the 
cultivator  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  plow  and  harrow. 

In  cc Id  and  heavy  soils, 'don’t  you  use  an  extra  abundance  of  gar¬ 
den  seeds  ?  You  thus  allow  for  the  death  of  some,  and  the  young 
plants,  so  close  together,  help  each  other  break  the  crust. 

W.  W.  Tracy  tells  ns  that  the  best  English  turnip  growers  use  seed 
enough  to  give  at  least  four  plants  to  the  inch.  When  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  are  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  six  inches  apart. 
This  means  25  seeds  for  one  good  planti 

See  how  careful  Mr.  Willard  is  to  keep  weed  seeds  out  of  his  clover? 
He  would  not  grow  It  on  a  field  that  needed  cultivation  in  order  to  kill 
the  weeds.  That’s  right,  but  if  every  grower  practiced  that,  clover 
seed  would  certainly  be  worth  “  a  cent  a  seed  !  ” 
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Of  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants 

cheap  Is  to  introduce  our  goods 

et  U— jBeautff^Tpa^im«%  I^lease  tell  you  r  neighbors  abou 

‘  R  f  beautiful  Palms,  2  sorts,  strong  plants . 

«  packets  cho  ce  Vegetable  Seeds,  all  different....;:; 

•  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  different. 


jrder.  if  none 
as  we  want 


oi  tnese  sets  suit  you,  and  vou  want  anVthik^  i  iTv,,,- ■  •  wiin  urst 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

You  Western  farmers  who  are  usinsf  fertilizers  for 
the  first  time.  The  mixture  offered  you  will  be  mostly 
blood  and  bone.  These  contain  nitrof^en  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  no  potash.  On  ordinary  soils  you  will 
not  give  fertilizers  a  fair  test  until  you  use  some  form 
of  potash  with  the  blood  and  bone.  Try  this  mixture  : 
Equal  parts  of  blood  and  bone  and  500  pounds  of  that 
mixture  to  100  of  muriate  of  potash. 

t  t  t 

Whatevek  profit  there  may  be  in  breeding  fancy 
horses,  and  those  specially  fitted  for  certain  kinds  of 
work,  the  time  certainly  has  gone  by  when  there  is 
any  profit  in  raising  ordinary  stock.  There  is  in  the 
country  a  large,  and  apparently  increasing,  surplus  of 
such.  The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  are  various, 
but  the  fact  is  the  important  point.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  within  a  few  weeks  past,  fairly  good  work 
horses  have  been  sold  for  as  low  as  $20  each.  In  and 
near  this  city  during  the  past  winter,  horses  of  fairly 
good  breeding,  good  drivers,  young,  sound,  have  been 
sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  They  were  many  of 
them  quite  speedy,  but  not  enough  so  to  make  them 
specially  valuable  as  trotters.  They  were  not  heavy 
enough  for  truckers,  or  stylish  enough  for  fancy 
drivers,  so  went  at  job  lot  prices.  The  producers 
couldn’t  have  received  enough  to  pay  for  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed.  This  is  the  day  of  special  purpose  animals, 
and  the  man  who  is  wise  will  devote  his  energies  to 
the  production  of  such,  or  else  cease  altogether.  More 
special  purpose  men  are  needed  in  this  as  in  other 
lines  of  farm  work. 

t  t  X 

There  are  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  ice-machine 
business.  Last  year.  Nature  relieved  them  to  a  great 
extent,  but  this  year,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
first  spring  month,  many  an  icehouse  is  nothing  but 
an  empty  void,  while  others  are  wholly  or  partially 
filled  with  a  very  poor  quality  of  ice.  Ice  machines 
will  this  year  have  a  boom.  A  new  method  of  making 
ice  has  just  been  invented  in  Canada,  by  which  it  is 
said  the  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  to  eight 
cents  per  ton,  packed.  As  artificial  ice  has  heretofore 
been  the  result  of  expensive  machinery  and  methods, 
this  is  a  great  advance.  In  this  new  method,  the  ice 
is  not  produced  by  artificial  freezing,  but  the  water  is 
passed  through  a  patent  filter,  which  purifies  it  and 
renders  it  more  susceptible  to  freezing.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  method  which  can  be  used  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  but  would  be  particularly  valuable  in  such  a 
season  as  the  present,  and  in  localities  where  there 
are  not  streams  and  ponds  where  the  natural  ice  may 
be  gathered.  On  many  farms  this  method  would  be 
particularly  valuable.  It  is,  however,  patented,  and 
negotiations  are  in  progress  for  its  introduction  by 
capitalists  into  this  country. 


In  every  civilized  country  where  the  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  voice  in  government  the  legislative 
department  is  divided  into  two  bodies  corresponding 
to  our  National  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  directly  represents  the  people,  as  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  elected  by  a  popular  vote.  The  other  legis¬ 
lative  body  was  designed  as  a  check  on  the  popular 
branch,  and  so  its  members  represent  the  various 
States  as  in  this  country,  certain  classes  and  the 
church  as  in  England,  or  wealth,  great  learning,  or 
the  throne  as  in  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  different  parts  of  the  world  a  protest  is  grow¬ 
ing  against  this  upper  or  class  chamber.  Nova  Scotia 
has  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  her  Senate.  In 
England  the  people  are  seriously  asking  what  good 
purpose  is  served  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  election  of  Sena¬ 
tors  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  States,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  votes  of  legislatures.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  eventually  our  Constitution  will  be 
changed  so  as  to  provide  for  such  election.  As  origi¬ 
nally  established,  our  Senate  served  a  good  purpose. 
In  our  loosely  organized  government  the  State  needed 
a  representative  as  well  as  the  people.  At  that  time 
the  ablest  men  went  to  the  Senate.  To-day  not  half 
the  members  of  that  body  could  ever  have  been  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  their  States.  The 
present  Senate  is  a  slow,  bigoted  and  pompous  body, 
of  little  real  use  in  helpful  legislation.  Give  it  new 
blood — right  from  the  people. 

t  t  t 

The  dairymen  of  this  country  should  understand  the 
devices  of  the  bogus  butter  men  to  get  their  stuff  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  The  city  papers  contain  attractive 
advertisements,  urging  people  to  send  for  a  sample  of 
butterine  and  give  it  a  trial.  Thousands  of  pounds 
are  thus  distributed  in  small  packages.  This  is  called 
“  educating  the  people,”  but  a  more  dangerous  plan  is 
that  of  printing  in  the  weekly  editions  of  the  city 
papers  a  long  article  highly  praising  the  stuff.  For 
example,  the  New  York  Tribune  recently  had  on  its 
“agricultural  page”  a  long  article  praising  oleo  in 
which  is  stated : 

While  not  as  rich  as  butter  churned  from  milk,  It  forms  an  admirable 
substitute.  It  In  no  way  affects  the  sale  of  butter,  for  the  cost  of  the 
latter  article  places  It  beyond  the  means  of  a  larKO  proportion  of  the 
population.  Its  food  value  Is  nearly  equal  to  the  dairy  product,  and 
It  Is  this  fact  that  has  led  to  so  much  antagonistic  legislation.  The 
production  of  oleomargarine  had  added  12.25  to  the  value  of  every 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  food,  and  as  there  are  now  36,000,000 
head  in  the  United  States,  this  makes  an  actual  increase  of  881,000,000 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Think  of  a  papar  which  has  for  years  printed  live  stock 
market  reports  making  such  a  statement  about  the 
value  of  cattle  I  The  lie  is  even  greater  than  the 
figures  show  because  the  man  who  wrote  that  state¬ 
ment  knows  that  it  is  hog  fat  and  not  beef  fat  that 
goes  into  the  bogus  butter.  It  needs  a  lie  to  bolster 
up  a  fraud.  If  these  men  want  to  be  so  honest  and 


fair  with  the  public,  why  don’t  they  come  out  and 
say;  “Here  is  a  mixture  of  lard,  cotton-seed  oil  and 
suet,  with  a  bit  of  butter  in  it  and  the  whole  mess 
colored  yellow.  If  you  want  this  mixture  we  can  let 
you  have  it  for  half  the  price  of  butter  1  ”  Would  the 
“  oleo  ”  man  do  that  ?  Well,  he  hasn’t  offered  to  yet. 
In  England  a  law  has  just  passed  compelling  fertilizer 
and  feed  dealers  to  make  just  such  a  statement.  That’s 
what  is  coming  in  this  country.  Already  the  leading 
stations  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  ferti¬ 
lizers,  so  that  farmers  may  tell  whether  the  potash  is 
derived  from  sulphate  or  muriate.  This  is  but  a  step 
towards  a  law  compelling  manufacturers  to  state  the 
ingredients  from  which  their  goods  are  made  as  well 
as  the  analyses.  Everyone  knows  that  the  makers  of 
high  grade  goods  want  such  a  law,  while  those  who 
make  cheap  goods  oppose  it.  Why  ?  Because  the 
only  chance  the  cheap  goods  have  is  the  bogus  claim 
that  they  are  “  just  as  good  ”  as  the  better  ones.  Like 
the  “oleo ’’man  those  who  advocate  low  grade  ferti¬ 
lizers  do  not  dare  face  absolute  publicity,  because  that 
would  at  once  put  their  goods  where  they  belong — 
in  a  second  rate  class. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

That  wire  netting  for  supporting  vines  can  he  had  of  I’eter  Duryee 
&  Co.,  215  Greenwich  Street.  New  York.  It  Is  cheaper  and  better  than 
brush. 

Automatic  hens’ nests  seem  to  be  getting  popular.  J.  M.  llann. 
Box  91,  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  wants  to  send  Rural  readers  a  circular 
descriptive  of  one. 

PABIS-GKEEN  Sprinklers  are  advertised  by  B.  Goettsche,  1049  Mil¬ 
waukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  It  Is  claimed  that  8  to  10  acres  can  be 
sprinkled  by  one  in  a  day. 

Tohacco  stems  for  fertilizers  and  tobacco  dust  for  killing  cabbage 
worms  and  other  Insects  Is  what  11.  A.  Stoothoff,  331  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  wants  to  tell  you  about,  if  Interested  write  him. 

We  note  that  Duane  II.  Nash,  of  Millington,  N.  .1.,  the  manufacturer 
of  that  great  soil  pulverizer,  the  Acme  harrow,  has  secured  possession 
of  the  Macomber  corn  planter.  This  Is  a  valuable  little  Implement, 
and  no  doubt  the  sales  will  now  Increase  under  Mr.  Nash’s  pushing 
hand. 

The  R.  N.- Y.  Is  never  tired  of  saying  a  good  word  for  a  good  thing. 
We  have  said  before  that  we  use  the  Diamond  Balance  churn  In  our 
home  dairy,  where  it  has  replaced  the  barrel  churn.  It  has  many 
points  of  excellence,  which  will  be  described  in  circulars  furnished 
free  on  application  to  Diamond  Balance  Churn  Company,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y. 

Din  you  neglect  to  paint  your  woodwork  last  fall,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  the  house,  barn,  granary,  or  fence,  wagon  box  or  plow  handles  ? 
If  so,  neglect  it  no  longer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  mechanic  to 
do  it;  any  one  who  can  hold  a  brush  can  do  It,  especially  if  you  buy 
ready-mixed  paints.  These  are  so  handy  and  cheap  that  no  one  can 
excuse  himself  for  neglecting  to  keep  everything  about  the  farm  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  coat  of  paint.  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  P;ymouth  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  makes  an  excellent  brand  of  mixed  paints  that  he  sells  direct 
to  farmers. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  them  can  appreciate  the  great  value  of 
root  crops  to  the  dairyman  and  stock  grower.  Many  farmers  have  been 
deterred  from  growing  roots  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  grow, 
care  for  and  store  the  crop.  This  fact  need  not  Influence  any  one 
longer,  as  the  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  offer  to  send  any  one 
who  orders  seed  from  them  directions  for  growing,  cultivating  and 
storing  root  crops.  They  have  an  advertisement  of  this  class  of  seeds 
in  another  part  of  the  paper,  and  their  reputation  is  a  sufficient  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  quality  of  the  seeds  pffered. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

We  Mail  It  FREE. 
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'  ^  I'  ••  9  ^  Chrysanthemums,  10  sorts .  50c 
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“  pZa  Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs,  6  sorts . ; 

Choice  Grape  Vines,  6  sorts . . 

One-half  each  of  any  two  of  these  sets . ;60c 

Any  3  Sets  for  $1.25,  or  5  Sets  for  $2.00, 

Delivered  at  Your  Postofflce  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
®?‘^,‘ki‘®l*^^PP®Finca\a1o|ue®whl^^^^  Introductory 
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Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Plants  Seeds  etn 

40tll  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  28  GREENHOUSES.  LAST  CALl!  ORDER  ' 

THE  ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  141,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
_  GREE^S,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
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^  Handsome  new  160  pnge  Catalogue  Free. 

_  •  '  yj—  •  W  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 

™.i,,hey.a,ror  economy  IN  THE  GARDEN 

cnptions  cuUivatlng.  Is  rTchlylllultmted  In  addhlon  to  Itg.vesdes- 

_ henry  a.  DREER.  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Hew  Atnle,  Pear  and  Nut  Trees. 

rarry  8  ^lant.  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  chpstnntH 
JS'Phff-  English  and  American.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Fll- 
Oranges,  Dwarf  Uocky  Mountain  Cherries  free  from 
Trees  ’  ^  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  etc.  Shade 

frees  Immense  stock  of  Poplars  and  Maples  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

tST"  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PAKKV,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


^  TREES  AND  PLANTS.  ^ 

UPON  our  250  acres  of  nursery  we  have  every  class  of  hardvTrees  and  Planta  •  Tymif  rt...... 

ward  jTeechrr  s  rawbTrV^^^^^^ 

vett  8  Rest  Bl^kberry  are  among  the  most  valuable  novelties.  In  our  catalogue^nar^erF 
®.''®  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  published  bv  anv  nurserv' 
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TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  tells  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
defects;  how  to  plant.prune.cultivate,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Severalcolor.-d^ates  Prirefor 
LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMKnLil  TREES  AND 
tative  as  ^ve  l  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  ilhlsh^ion  CJives 
points  and  plans  for  ornamental  planting.  Price,  with  colored  pfates,  15  cents 

Established  40  years.  We  successfully  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  World 
.  All  who  order  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  paper  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  Seeds  yree. 


MORE  ABOUT  INDOOR  HELP. 

STILL  NO  BEAL  KEMKDY  ! 

Happy  the  Woman  Who  Helps  Herself. 

In  this  locality,  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  procure 
competent  help,  or,  in  fact,  any  help  at  all.  I  am 
writing  in  reference  to  the  farm,  as  in  the  city  I  think 
there  is  less  difficulty.  This  is  owing  in  large  part  to 
the  gregarious  tendencies  of  the  material  which  mostly 
supplies  the  market  for  domestic  help.  The  greater 
part  of  this  comes  from  Sweden,  and,  although  justly 
considered  as  preeminetly  the  most  honest  and  re¬ 
liable  of  any  class  of  immigrants,  yet  very  few  of  the 
girls  are  willing  to  go  into  the  country  to  live.  They 
prefer  the  towns,  so  that  they  can  go  to  church,  and 
enjoy  the  society  of  each  other  evenings  after  the  sup¬ 
per  dishes  are  washed.  There  are  many  manufactor¬ 
ies  of  various  kinds,  which,  when  in  operation,  absorb 
a  great  deal  of  the  help,  and  girls  usually  prefer  work 
in  them  to  labor  in  the  kitchen,  as  it  brings  more 
money,  with  stated  hours  to  work.  In  the  summer 
time  when  help  is  most  needed  on  the  farm,  the  great 
hotels  and  cottages  for  summer  boarders  around  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Lake  claim  a  large  number  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  housework. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  most  girls  in  farm¬ 
ers’  families  are  treated  like  one  of  the  family.  Of 
course,  this  depends  largely  upon  the  appearance  and 
capabilities  of  the  girl  herself,  and  somewhat  upon 
the  traditional  usages  of  the  family  in  which  she  lives. 

I  think  this  depends  largely  upon  the  remoteness  from 
town,  for  in  the  towns,  domestics  are  largely  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  farmers  near  by  naturally  take  on 
something  of  those  ways,  while  in  districts  farther 
away  bright  girls  who  do  kitchen  work,  for  the  most 
part  mingle  in  the  neighborhood  society  of  young 
people. 

Wages  vary  all  tlie  way  from  to  53.50  per  week, 
according  to  the  age  and  efficiency  of  the  girl;  of 
course,  modified  somewhat  by  the  amount  of  labor  she 
is  expected  to  perform.  Wages  are  less  than  those 
usually  paid  to  school  teachers,  typewriters,  book¬ 
keepers,  etc. ,  but  more,  I  think,  than  the  averaage 
saleswoman  gets.  I  find  that  the  problem  of  good 
domestic  help  is  one  not  easy  of  solution,  and  am 
often  led  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  woman  so  happy 
and  independent  as  she  who  is  able  and  willing  to  do 
her  own  work.  mbs.  w.  o.  giffobd. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Help  Must  Be  Educated. 

”  That  competent  help  is  hard  to  procure,  especially 
in  the  farm  home,  is  a  fact.  The  why  and  wherefore 
is  not  evident.”  In  a  lohg  experience  with  out  and  in 
door  help,  the  results  are  :  1.  The  new  help  does  not 
know  your  way  and  probably  not  very  well  any  way. 
2.  Then  to  have  them  perform  your  way  they  must  be 
educated  (led)  by  example  and  patience.  Scolding 
and  suggesting  ignorance  do  not  get  and  keep  good 
help.  3.  Get  the  help  a  few  weeks  before  you  just 
need  them  and  so  be  in  position  to  educate  them  ;  line 
upon  line  and  trial  after  trial,  given  with  loving 
patience  will  rarely  fail.  It  may  be  that  these  sug¬ 
gestions  do  not  suit  in  many  respects.  But  remember, 
the  beginners  generally  think  they  are  capable.  Do 
not  express  a  doubt  of  it,  only  really  manope  to  impress 
on  them  your  desire  to  have  them  do  your  way  as  it 
will  be  best  for  you,  and  without  condemnation  of 
others'  ways. 

II  ow  many  of  us  realize  how  far  from  perfect  have 
been  our  methods  and  how  long  we  were  in  knowing 
and  doing  ?  Few,  very  few,  perhaps.  Consider  how 
you  would  do  and  like  to  do  if  you  were  to  assist 
another,  and  often  that  other  not  perfectly  informed 
in  all  the  good  ways.  How  often  we  hear,  “  I  do  not 
see  how  Brown  gets  along  with  his  help  when  they 
are  so  poor  and  saucy,  and  good  for  nothing.”  But 
does  Brown  appear  to  suffer  ?  Oh,  no  !  They  all 
work  as  if  it  were  their  pleasure.  And  it  is.  G.  c.  m. 

Male  Cooks  Must  Hire  Women  Assistants. 

As  we  often  read  and  hear  comparisons  between  the 
cooking  of  men  and  that  of  women,  it  is  well  to  look 
into  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  each.  Any 
person  that  can  afford  to  pay  a  large  salary  for  cook¬ 
ing,  hires  a  man.  Then  there  are  others  hired  to  wait 
on  the  chef,  as  he  is  called,  and  he  has  positively  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  cook,  unless  he  choose  to  do  a  part  of 
the  marketing.  He  uses  as  many  dishes  as  he  pleases  ; 
others  wash  them.  His  salary  is  large  enough  so  that 
he  is  not  obliged  to  do  any  outside  work,  or  any 
home  work,  and  nobody  expects  him  to,  because  he  is 
a  man.  He  weighs  and  measures  everything,  and  tests 
the  oven  every  time.  Everything  is  just  the  same 
eveiy  time  it  comes  on  the  table,  but  unless  some 


woman  execute  his  orders,  the  food  lacks  that  homey 
fiavor  that  we  all  relish. 

A  woman  receives  a  lower  salary  and  is  expected  to 
do  various  kinds  of  work  that  the  same  employer 
would  never  ask  a  man  to  do.  If  she  be  allowed  to 
sleep  at  home,  she  feels  obliged  to  do  the  cooking  for 
a  large  family  there  when  she  ought  to  sleep.  Every 
spare  moment  is  spent  in  sewing  for  herself  or  depend¬ 
ents.  Her  employer  is  usually  close  about  providing 
material,  and  suspicious  with  regard  to  her  carrying 
it  away ;  but  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  if  she  has  been 
born  with  a  faculty  for  her  work,  she  prepares  daintier 
dishes  than  a  man  can.  Every  man  says,  “My  mother 
was  the  best  cook  I  ever  saw.”  b. 

Household  Help  in  Washington  State. 

Some  of  the  housekeepers  of  my  acquaintance  have 
found  good  help  with  but  little  trouble  ;  others  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  Not  because  the  housekeepers 
were  not  admirable  women,  but  because  intelligent, 
nice  girls  would  not  do  that  kinfi  of  work.  As  a 
remedy,  I  would  suggest  that  girls  who  do  housework 
be  treated  as  though  they  were  respectable  as  long  as 
they  are  so.  I  think  that  where  a  girl  is  intelligent 
and  good,  she  is  worthy  of  as  much  respect  when  she 
works  in  the  kitchen  as  when  she  is  in  the  school 
room.  If  that  were  the  case,  many  nice  girls  would 
rather  do  housework,  while,  as  it  is,  they  would 
rather  do  most  anything  else  or  starve.  Let  the  girls 
be  taught  that  housework  is  as  ennobling  as  other 
kinds  of  work  and  they  will  not  feel  that  they  are 
degraded.  The  help  here  mostly  comes  from  among 
the  foreigners  or  the  poor,  uneducated  families.  I 
have  had  no  help,  personally,  from  any  source  though 
there  are  a  great  many  Chinamen  hired  in  and  around 
Olympia.  Some  like  them  very  well  in  some  ways, 
still  I  think  there  would  be  but  few  of  them  employed 
if  the  housekeepers  could  get  good,  reliable,  indus¬ 
trious  girls.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  different 
classes  in  the  way  the  help  is  treated.  In  the  higher 
(?)  classes  the  “servant”  is  no  better  than  a  Chinaman, 
and  a  lady  is  insulted  if  one  of  them  comes  into  the 
room.  Some  in  town  and  most  families  in  the  coun¬ 
try  treat  the  girls  as  they  deserve  and  have  had  but 
little  diffiaulty  in  getting  good  help  when  they  wished 
it.  Girls  doing  housework  receive  from  $16  to  $20  per 
month.  Teachers  in  the  country  schools  receive  from 
$35  to  $50  per  month  and  pay  from  $10  to  $16  per 
month  for  board.  m.  w.  h. 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Men  Cooks :  Bare  Floors. 

If  it  be  true  that  men  are  better  cooks  than  women, 
it  must  be  because  they  give  their  whole  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  As  far  as  I  ever  heard,  the  men  who 
cook  don’t  do  anything  else,  not  even  wash  the  dishes 
they  use.  As  a  rule,  the  woman  who  does  the  family 
cooking  has  all  the  other  proverbial  “thousand  and 
one”  things  incident  to  housekeeping  to  attend  to. 
Who  can  compute  the  number  of  wonders  and  worries 
she  mixes  into  the  piecrust  and  stirs  into  the  cake!  If 
the  men  cooks  had  washing,  scrubbing,  making  and 
mending  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  mingled  with  their 
cookery,  perhaps  they’d  have  a  failure  on  hand  now 
and  then!  Perhaps  some  one  will  tell  us  next  that 
the  Lord  never  intended  women  to  be  mothers!  It’s 
a  pity  that  Danish  gentleman  didn’t  give  some  “solid” 
reason  for  his  statement. 

I  wonder  if  it  isn’t  just  possible  that  there  is  some 
other  reason  for  ill  health  than  carpeted  fioors.  I 
have  in  mind  a  family  where  no  carpets  were  used, 
and  the  mother  and  father  both  died  with  consump¬ 
tion,  and  their  children  are  going  the  same  way.  In 
another  family,  the  fioors  are  carpeted,  and  with 
three  young  children  in  the  family  they  have  had  no 
occasion  to  call  a  doctor  in  seven  years.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  dirty  carpet  is  unhealthful,  but  there 
is  no  need  of  letting  it  get  so.  There  are  many  bonny, 
rosy,  romping  children  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are 
reared  on  carpets,  who  are  tough  and  hardy  as  young 
hickory  trees.  I  say  amen  heartily  to  the  pure  air, 
sunshine  and  cleanliness  part,  also  to  plain  living  and 
warm  clothing.  _  l.  w.  m. 

POOR  UNCLE  SAM. 

A  woman’s  way  out  of  it. 

HE  picture  on  page  98  reminds  me  of  what  Mrs. 
Beale  told  us  at  the  Woodstown,  (N.  J.)  Insti¬ 
tute.  She  said,  “  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  telling  you 
how  to  grow  potatoes  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  to 
make  a  market  for  them.  The  money  spent  for  drink 
fills  jails  and  alms  houses  and  deprives  many  of  food. 
In  New  York  City,  people  buy  potatoes  by  the  quart, 
because  their  ready  cash  goes  into  the  till  of  the  saloon 
keeper.  People  are  starving  in  New  York  while  the 
farmer  groans  because  of  the  lack  of  market  for  his 


products,  and  the  saloon  is  responsible.  In  New 
Jersey  are  8,464  legalized  saloons  whose  gross  receipts 
each  are  not  Jess  than  $5,000,  which  means  a  cash 
business  of  $42,320,000  for  the  year.  The  most  of  it 
hard-earned  wages  which  should  have  been  spent  for 
the  necessities  of  life. 

“  The  population  of  New  Jersey  in  1890  was  equal  to 
288,986  families,  each  of  five  members.  We  would 
like  to  use  the  money  spent  for  liquor  in  one  year  in 
New  Jersey  to  help  100,000  of  these  families  who  are 
now  suffering  from  want.  Let  us  purchase  some  of 
the  surplus  crops  of  the  farmer,  for  which  he  has  no 
market.  Let  us  increase  the  demand  for  potatoes, 
corn  and  vegetables  thus  increasing  the  price.  Let  us 
put  into  every  home  four  barrels  of  potatoes  at  $2.50 
(New  Jersey  would  not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand); 
three  barrels  of  apples  at  $3,333^  per  barrel ;  fresh 
vegetables  to  the  amount  of  $25  ;  a  firkin  of  butter,  50 
pounds  at  30  cents  per  pound ;  a  margin  for  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  etc. ,  until  we  have  spent  $100  for  each  one 
of  these  100,000  families.  The  result  of  this  would  be 
an  increased  demand  for  all  farm  produce.  Then  we 
will  allow  $25  for  coal,  $75  for  house  rent  and  $100  for 
clothing  to  each  family.  We  would  like  to  have  every 
one  of  these  families  own  their  own  house,  so  let  us 
give  each  $100  to  make  the  first  payment  on  a  lot. 

“After  we  have  done  all  this,  we  will  have  left 
$2,320,000  of  the  money  spent  for  liquor  last  year.  Do 
you  ask  what  we  shall  do  for  revenue  ?  The  money 
received  from  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  in  1890 
as  revenue  was  $1,927,285.  From  our  surplus  we  will 
pay  the  State  this  entire  amount  and  still  have  $392,- 
726  to  be  expended  in  public  improvement,  and  thus 
give  the  unemployed  work.  The  result  of  diverting 
this  money  into  these  channels  is  to  protect  the  farmer, 
and  produce  increased  financial  prosperity.  You  farm¬ 
ers  complain,  justly,  of  high  taxes;  but  the  liquor 
traffic  is  responsible  for  75  per  cent  of  all  crime,  pau¬ 
perism  and  insanity  that  must  be  taken  care  of  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense,  and  you  pay  your  full  share.  We  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  call  upon  you 
farmers  to  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  close  the  saloons, 
which  are  burdening  you  with  taxes.  You  men  are 
working  hard  to  pay  for  your  farms,  but  you  cannot 
keep  your  boys  with  you  at  home.  They  will  go  to 
town,  and  how  soon  the  saloon  tries  to  capture  them  ; 
and  how  often  there  has  to  be  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
to  save  them.”  c.  e.  c. 


Woman  and  the  Home. — Jennie  Buell,  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Farmer  Household,  avers  that  the  thought  that 
this  woman’s  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  crushing  out 
the  best  of  woman’s  home-loving  nature,  is  startling 
to  one  whose  finest,  highest  mental  picture  of  a  home 
has  been  tinted  and  touched  in  by  the  deft  skill  and 
impassioned  words  of  some  of  these  “  advanced” 
women — a  picture  that  has  in  it,  too,  all  the  elements 
of  the  true  home  as  held  by  the  most  stringent  de¬ 
votee  of  the  “good  old  times”.”  While  some  may  seek 
notoriety,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  such  women  as 
Rev.  Anna  Shaw  and  Mary  T.  Lathrop  buttoning  their 
ulsters  about  them,  year  in  and  year  out,  going  up 
and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  the 
“  glory”  there  is  in  it.  Hard  won  “glory”  must  that 
be  which  crowns  Clara  Barton  if  that  is  the  paltry 
pittance  she  labored  for  !  Or  what  calls  such  women 
as  Lady  Somerset  and  Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant 
from  their  English  homes  of  luxury  and  loved  ones  ? 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


MAGAZINES  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

The  Household  prints  on  its  cover  this 
motto,  “A  paper  of  pleasure  and  profit 
for  the  entire  family,”  and  its  contents 
well  sustain  the  sentiment.  It  contains 
a  number  of  stories  and  sketches  of  good 
literary  merit  and  high  moral  tone,  many 
of  them  instructive  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ing.  A  page  on  Accidents  may  be  very 
helpful  if  the  emergency  arise,  as  may 
also  the  one  on  Health  Talks.  There  is 
a  children’s  page,  a  mother’s  page,  a  home 
gardening  page,  fashions,  fancy  work, 
house  furnishing,  etc.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  matter  that  will  aid  the  cook  and 
housekeeper.  Each  number  usually  con¬ 
tains  the  words  and  music  of  some  new 
song.  Published  monthly,  at  $1  per  year; 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year  for  $1.85. 

Queen  of  Fashion  is  devoted  entirely  to 
fashions.  It  gives  illustrations  of  a  large 
variety  of  garments  in  various  styles  with 
descriptions.  It  is  published  monthly  at 
50  cents  per  year;  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
year  for  $1  50. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — This  is  one  of  the 
higher  class  of  magazines,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  to  reduce  its  price.  It  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  literary  matter.  The 
number  before  us  contains  “Autobio¬ 
graphical  Notes”;  “Hagar,”  an  illustrated 
poem;  “Busy  Days  of  an  Idler  in  Mexico,” 
a  very  interesting  descriptive  article; 
“In  Hop  Picking  Time,”  an  instructive 
account  of  operations  in  a  California  hop- 
yard;  “Some  English  Forms  of  Invita¬ 
tion,”  illustrated  by  fac  similes  of  the  in¬ 
vitations  of  several  notables;  “The  Es¬ 
quimau  Maiden’s  Romance,”  by  Mark 
Twain;  “American  Notes”;  “Measures 
of  Lawn,”  describing  the  fashions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  illustrated  by  colored 
plates;  a  farce  “Dealing  in  Futures”;  a 
historical  article,”  The  Writing  Materials 
of  Antiquity”;  and  numerous  other  short 
sketches,  poems,  etc.  It  is  finely  illus¬ 
trated,  well  printed  from  clear  type  on 
good  paper.  It  is  published  monthly  at 
$1.50  per  year,  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
year  $2.40. _ 

PATTERNS  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Bazar  Glove-Fitting  Pattern  Company  to 
supply  their  celebrated  patterns  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  mail  at  the 
nominal  price  of  10  cents  each.  These  pat¬ 
terns  will  be  sent  only  to  members  of 
families  one  of  whom  is  a  subscriber  to 
the  paper.  The  regular  price  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  is  from  25  to  35  cents.  Always  give 
correct  bust  measure  and  the  number  of 
the  pattern  wanted.  The  number  will 
always  be  given  under  the  illustration. 
Always  write  the  order  separate  from 
any  other  matter  and  enclose  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Full  instructions  accompany 
every  pattern.  Any  two  patterns  given 
old  subscribers  for  one  new  subscription. 

Ladies’  Home  Toilette. 

Blue  batiste  is  here  represented,  trim¬ 
med  with  ruffles  of  fine  embroidery,  the 
belt  and  “chou”  of  blue  satin  ribbon 
daintily  finishing  this  very  attractive 
toilette. 

Ladies’  Spencer  Waist.— 4049. 

The  waist  known  as  the  “  Spencer”  is 
always  a  favorite  with  ladies,  especially 
when  making  up  cotton  or  wash  fabrics 
for  early  spring  or  summer  wear.  The 
model  as  now  given,  with  the  fashion¬ 
ably  wide  “leg-o’-mutton”  or  “  gigot” 
sleeve,  is  decidly  modish.  The  waist 
and  sleeves  are  adjusted  over  smooth 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adu. 


fitted  linings,  which  can  be  omitted  if  so 
desired. 

Ladies’  Skirt  With  Tablier  Drapery. 

4050. 

This  pretty  skirt  has  added  the  new 
tablier  drapery,  that  is  steadily  growing 
in  popular  favor,  and  will  make  a  good 
showing  in  spring  gowns.  The  graceful 
wrinkles  across  the  front  are  produced 
by  upturning  plaits  at  the  waist  where 
the.  drapery  joins  the  folds  that  depend 
from  the  full  gathers  in  back  of  skirt. 
India  silk,  taffeta,  challie,  or  crepon,  will 
make  up  well  this  way,  and  many  styles 
of  decoration  can  be  used.  • 

Girl’s  Costume.— 4041. 

Fancy  dotted  silk  in  two-toned  olive 
and  pink,  is  here  decorated  with  bands 
and  butterfly  bows  of  satin  ribbon. 
This  is  a  simple  yet  stylish  model  for 
woolen  or  cotton  fabrics,  and  can  be 


The  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass.”  You  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  breaking  from 
heat.  You  will  have  clear  glass 
instead  of  misty  ;  fine  instead  of 
rough ;  right  shape  instead  of 
wrong ;  and  uniform,  one  the  same 
as  another. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


Comfort 

with  boots  and  shoes,  harness, 
and  all  kinds  of  black  leathef 
comes  from  the  use  of 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  .T  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
you  want  it— a  swob  witli  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Take  Care 
OK  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 


trimmed  attractively  with  braid,  gimp, 
lace,  insertion,  or  embroidery.  The 
waist  in  “Spencer”  style,  is  arranged 
over  fitted  linings,  and  the  full  puffs 
droop  gracefully  over  coat- shaped  lin¬ 
ings  that  are  faced  on  the  bottom  to  sim¬ 
ulate  a  deep  cuff.  A  stylish  combination 
may  be  effected  by  making  the  cuff  fac¬ 
ings  and  shoulder  of  velvet,  silk  or  em¬ 
broidery. 

Pattern  4049  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.,  32, 
34,  36,  38,  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 

Pattern  4050  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz  ,  22. 
24,  26,  28,  and  30  inches  waist  measure. 

Pattern  4041  cut  in  four  sizes,  viz.,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 

The  retail  price  of  these  patterns  is  25 
cents  each. 


In  wrltlnsr  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rubal  New-Yobkeb. 


Cures 

OTHERS, 

WILL 

Cure  You. 
AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

MAKES 

THE 

WEAK 

STRONG. 


Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.I\  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York 


t 


wlUUli  iness  Education  In  Boo 

-  keeplnK,  Shorthand,  etc.,  given  by  MA 

at  student’s  lioiuo.  Low  rates.  Catalogue  and  Trl 
Lesson  cents.  HKYANT  «  SXKATToN, 

No.  41&  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

ORATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 

C  OCO  A 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  1 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  It 
made  of  Solid  Walnut,  warrantod  by  us  for 
16  years.  We  only  charge  $45  for  this  bean 
tlful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  ilia* 
trated  catalogue.  OXrOBD  Ara.  CO  CBia*«iF 


Sample  styles  of  Envelope,  81B 
Fringe  CARDS  Ac.,  JO  New  ^ng«,  IW 
Rich  and  Racy  jokes,  1  pack  Escort  Cards,  1  pack  Fin 
..,,1.1  II  ...I ..  Cards,  1  pack  Arouaintance  Cards  and  Standard 
Catcher.  ALL  fur  Jets.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ, OHIO 


PIANOS  nPCANS 
•150  to  •160oU$85  to  |500 

AUkielr  Ferftct[ 


Sent  for  trial  *  la  your 
_Jown  home  before  you  i. 
buy.  Local  Agents  W 
mnst  Ben  Inferior  Instruments  or  g|l.' 
®haree  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 

makohal  a  smith  piano  CO., 

ie85  East  »lst  St.,  K.Y. 


No  local  dealer  can  compete  with  ua 

in  variety  or  price,  onr 
new  designs  and  coioriiigs 
are  bandsumer  this  year 
than  over  before. 

Our  ‘‘Guide  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 
in  Home  Decoration,” 
mailed  free  with  samples 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  60  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper.send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

*0-88  W.  18Ui  SL,  186-18S  W.  Mudlson  Sfc, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


DONT 


let  your  t^eth  decay  and  ache  when 
25c.  (silver)  pays  for  a  remedy  that 
.  will  preserve  and  keep  them  from 

aching  for  a  lifetime.  Address 

M,  JOHNSTON,  P.  O.  Box  1671,  New  York  City. 


BIRGIII  4800  Acres  Good  Wheat 


Lands  FOR  SALE! 


In  close  proximity  to  Spokane  Flour  Mills  and  sh 
haul  to  tide  water,  adjoining  prosperous  town 
Harrington,  Wash.,  on  jlne  of  the  Great  Norihc 
R.  R.  Fenced  and  In  cultivation,  well  watered,  t 
dwellings  on  the  land.  Average  wheat  yield’ll 
ear  25  bushels  per  acre.  Will  sell  whole,  or  in  tra 
160  acres,  on  easy  terms.  Makes  the  most  adva 
geouB  wheat  farm  at  a  bargain.  For  partlcnli 
'  dress  CLOUGH  &  OKAVK.S,  Spokane.  Wash 


LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 

Paris-Green  or  Dry  Powder  Gun. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  London-purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  in  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  of  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  ualng 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-green. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is  lorced 
through  the  tube.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  with  lour  tub«  s,  Uve  nozzles,  straps,  etc., 
$7.00;  allowance  for  expressage.  Send  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  *  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


OpiD  A  "V  Every  Farmer 

should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 
Catalogue  for  2c. 
stamp. 

Columbiana  Dump  Co.,10R.  H.  St.,  Columbiana, O 


PUMPS 


THE 

SSp^^YSfoRC^I 
pUM^ 


fYDURTREESl 


^ASPRAYER, 

&[lANDpuMP  Combined,  i 

ALLB^S  FORJ^o.  ' 

Thousands  In  Use. 
SeilsonSight,  DoubleActinc. 
THROWSWATER  60  FEET. 

/  Spraying  rmeptsFREE 

,  EveryFarmer&Fruitgrower 
„  ShouldSendforcatalogue. 
nUNINTERESTYOU  LIVEAGENTSWANTEO. 

,  H.B.RUSLER  MFR. 
Johnstown  ohio.u 


SPRAY 


n  lUTOMlTIG 
^  MACHINERY. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McGOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.Y 


jSPRAYPUMPS. 

T  rVDAUCiuri  rvniiBt  r  iyuahe*  a  upt  a 


EXPANSIVE 

BUCKETS 


DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS 
lACTING.  I  IN  USE. 

.urgest  Pump  nnil  liny  Tool 
m  W orks  In  the  U.  N. 

i  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

S  Writ**  for  Pnrilfiilnrv,  Pripiot,  off. 

5  F.E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  O.MT.r,M-un,p.  JfW  I 


rv- 


^  KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS, 
IliicKcl  and  iiarrei  PUiUPH. 
Dealing,  Itardeaux,  <$:  Vuriiio- 
rel  Hprav  Ntry.yJes.  Lirgest  vari- 
6ty  BoRt  OoodB  yVof  Fair  Awards 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO 

WesternAi/tn  Ilulibell 

„  .  f  Uliicagm  III. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Treatise. 


SPRAY 

YODR 


Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch  Houses; 
85&87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St ,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  in  the  World. 

THK  AQUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  D.,  net,  $14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


the  peppier  SPRAYER) 

RfaSPRAYERfOPreS ' 

ULul  ON  EARTH  I  Un  Vineyards. 

Will  Spray  .‘JO  ACRES  of  POTATOES  a  Day. 
Til  I'AWN  SIMtlNKI.IClt. 

illQBtiated  and  Oescriptive  Catal()>;ue  Frre,  Also  Riggs* 
Gang  Plow  and  Riggs*  Improved  P'urrower. 

THOMAS  PEPPIER. 


Every  Farmer 


who  wants  to  SAVE  his  Pola- 
tocs  from  the  Potato  Bugs 
should  at  once  get  one  of  my 


I'ARIS-CIIEEN 

SmiHlllEIIS. 

(Oray's  Batent ) 

If  tiled  once  he  will 
never  be  without  It. 
Eight  to  ten  acres  can 
be  sprinkled  with  it 
dally.  It  saves  half  of 
the  J’arls  -  green  and 
t:me  against  any  other 
process  or  meihcd. 
Orddr  early.  \Vr!te  for 
prices,  testimonials  and 
Circulars  to 

b.  GUETTSCHE,Mfr. 

1049  Milwaukee  Ave., 
Clilcagru,  Ill. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVCRYWHERC. 


HANDV 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


March  10 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

[f  you  don't  see  what  yo^i  want,  ask  for  it. 

Htabch  Fbei>.— 1.  Where  can  I  Ket  the  Tlmbrell 
strawberry?  Is  the  Parker  Karle  a  KOOd  companion 
font?  2.  Are  they  the  best  late  kinds  for  nearby 
markets?  3.  Where  can  I  Ket  the  R.  N.-Y.  No2potato 
for  seed?  4.  Where  can  I  And  a  good  young  man  to 
work  on  a  small  farm— a  Swede  for  instance?  5.  Is 
corn  good  to  feed  that  has  had  the  starch  ex¬ 
tracted?  At  what  price  can  It  be  bought,  and  where? 

Dormansvllle,  N.  Y.  u.  «■  M. 

AN8.— 1.  Of  T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  Excel¬ 
lent.  2.  We  think  It  would  be  hard  to  beat  them.  3. 
Of  .I.M.Thorburn  &Co.,  16  John  Street,  New  York. 
Send  for  their  catalogue.  4.  Write  to  the  Swedish 
Immigrant  Home,  14  Greenwich  Street,  New  York, 
and  give  references.  6.  Yes,  If  properly  fed.  See 
reply  to  B.  G..  page  84.  Write  to  American  Glucose 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  for  circulars  and  prices. 

CnEKiiiKS  AND  Plumb.— 1.  Is  there  a  sweet  cherry 
suited  to  this  climate  which  Is  blight  and  black  knot 
proof?  What  three  varieties  would  give  us  the  best 
satisfaction?  2.  A  few  years  ago  wo  bought  six  plum 
trees  called  the  Arctic;  they  ha^e  had  no  black  knot 
so  far.  This  year  they  were  loaded  with  delicious 
plums,  which  were  sweet,  having  very  small,  free 
stones.  Is  there  any  other  name  for  the  Arctic?  I 
don’t  see  It  In  any  of  the  catalogues.  3.  Please 
recommend  a  Juicy,  sweet  harvest  apple.  4.  Is  there 
any  fall  pear  better  than  the  Vermont?  L.  B. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

AN8.— 1.  The  Black  Tartarian  would  probably  All 
the  bill.  Add  to  this  Coo’s  Transparent,  Gov.  Wood, 

{Continued  on  next  pa^e  ) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKBB. 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  arc  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials- 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys: 


“  ANCHOR  ’*  (Cindnn.'iti). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (PitUburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“CORNELL"  (BufTalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (PittsburgU;. 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 


‘JEWETT”  (New  York). 

‘  KENTUCKY  ”  (Loui.sville). 

‘JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
‘  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

‘  MISSOURI  ”  (St  lA3uis). 

‘  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

‘SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

‘SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

‘  SOUTHERN  ”  (St  Louis  and  Chicago). 

‘  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

•UNION”  (New  York) 


“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  ”  (New  York) 

If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’.s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  color  to  25  pounds  of  lead  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAH  CO..  New  York. 


PALMEE,  EIVENBUEO  &  CO.,  Ql  |)5’  £££0  POTATOES. 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMER.  Established  1809.  _  „  .  ™  n.imee'R  f.t  Kv.. 


Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 


Ey.Olilo,  OhIo,.lr.,  Six  Weeks’  Market,  Burpee’s  Ex.Ey.. 
Polaris,  Freeman,  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2,  and  over  70  others  at 
llAKItTinKBrillCKB.  AlBO  Seed  Oats  and  Popcorn.  Our 
laiAm  r'sin  uukuuucku  in ’ut  ih 


POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY.  WORLD’S  FAIR  fheSiPdati 


Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Kesde  Street,  New  York, 
References  :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


JELL.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 


2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2  Commission  Merchants 


Won  by  Ida  Marigold,  bred  by  Miller  &  Sibley,  16 
daughters  of  her  sire,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  1365G. 
average  over  ID  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  less  than  $2U0;  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


A  RARE  GUERNSEY 

Grandson  of  old  Squire  Kent,  dropped  January  28, 
1894;  solid  color,  orange  fawn.  This  calf  Is  rarely 
bred,  lis  dam  being  a  noted  Guernsey  cow.  milking 
heavy  and  up  to  calving.  Price.  $60.  Also,  several 
cows  and  helters  for  sale.  Address 

ELMER  E.  SHARP,  South  Greece.  N.  Y. 


Q  A  T  Th  An  elegant  lot  of  Partridge 
v-A  lx.  Cochin  Cockerells.bred  from 

great  winter- laying,  prize- winning  stock.  Prices,  l-l 
to  $10.  Aodress  W.  L.  MINOR,  Breeder  of  Partridge 
Cochins  exclusively.  Brockton,  Mass. 


m  ■%- Situation  by  the  first  of  April 

■If  n  III  I  ■  1 1  as  foreman  or  manager,  bv  a 
VW  M  !■  I  kU  German  (single),  with  16  years 
experience  in  Greenhouses,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 
Fully  understands  the  forcing  of  P'lowers,  Vegetables 
and  small  irults;  alsotje  management  and  laying 
out  of  Grounds,  Lawns,  fancy  designs  ana  shrubs. 
Fully  understands  Farming,  the  management  of 
Stock.  Poultry,  and  that  of  help.  Has  served  ap- 
prenilceshlp  In  Germany,  and  has  13  years  experi¬ 
ence  In  America;  at  present  taking  a  short  course  In 
agriculture  at  the  Cornell  University.  First-class 
references.  Country  preferred.  Address 

EUGENE  BAYER,  14  Linn  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ay  vrn— Position,  by  a  single  man,  as  farm 
wV  mi  I  CU  manager;  26  years’  experience  rais¬ 
ing  stock  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds  on  my  own 
farms  In  Saratoga  Countv,  N.  Y.  Prefers  a  place 
w  thin  160  tulles  of  Albany,  N.  Y,  Terms  reason¬ 
able.  Address 

AMERICAN,  Box  828,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


“AMONG  THE  OZARKS,” 

THE  LAND  OF  BIG  RFD  APPLES,  Is  the  title  Of  an 
attractive  and  highly  Interesting  book,  recently  Is¬ 
sued.  Is  handsomely  illustrated  with  viewa  of  South 
Missouri  scenery.  Including  the  jamous  Olden  fruit 
farm  of  3,000  acres  In  Howell  County.  It  pertains 
entirely  to  fruit  raising  in  that  great  fruit  belt  of 
America,  the  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  vaiue  not  only  to  frnlt  growers  but  to 
every  farmer  and  homeseeker  In  other  States  look¬ 
ing  for  a  farm  and  a  home.  Mailed  free.  Address 
J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Poultry,  Eggs.  Butter  and  Fruits 
At  284  Washiiigrto  i  St., 

Branch  for  Veal.  Pork.  Ac.,  Branch  for  Live  Stock, 
At  22,  24  A  20  Ursec  Ayrnne,  At  Union  Stork  Yardii, 

West  Wasnlngton  Market,  West  Sixtieth  Street, 
NEW  YOKK. 


PARKER  EARLE. 

BEST  AND  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  LATE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  EVER  OFFERED.  200,000  choice  plants 
grown  on  new  land.  All  small  and  tip  plants  thrown 
out.  Best  possible  packing  with  plenty  of  live  moss. 
Lightest,  safe  crate.  More  than  100  letters  of  high¬ 
est  praise  received  from  sales  of  plants  made  last 
year  through  the  medium  of  Thk  Ruiial  Nkw- 
YouKKH.  Price,  $5.00  per  thousand. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

Fox-  1884, 

Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bulbs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  Thk  R.  N.-Y 

WM.  U.  UECKEKT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  yon  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  1. 


M  IP  ■■  1^  MY  OWN  G  K  O  W  I  N  (i  .  I 
O  CL  b  $2.60  per  barrel  for  Rural  New- 

Yorker  No.  2  and  others.  Write  fur  free  Catalogue 
of  seventy  varieties.  _  _ 

POTATOES 

Great  Cut  in  Prices !  I 

For  the  next  two  weeks  we  will  take  orders  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling,  White 
Star,  Rural  Blush,  Nonesuch,  Troy  Seedling.  Dakota 
Red  and  Vick’s  Champion  for  $2.60  per  new  large 
barrel  of  fine  select  stock. 

Young  Bronze  Toms,  $3.50.  One  Cheshire  Boar  and 
one  Sow,  $8  each.  Now  Is  your  chance. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ORTHERN  PACIFIC  POTATOES 

BW  „  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUK  i 


CHUufvi*  n..  3E4..  and 


FREETS5»r|  AMIIQ 

ACHES  In  Minnesota,  I  U  IV  M  bJ 
North  Dakota,  Mon-  ha  I  ■  I  1  W 
tana.  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS,  with  Mails,  de.scrllilng  line  farming,  fruit, 
bop,  grazing  and  timber  lands  Mailed  FItF.F. 
ri  o  <Jpn.  Eiiilirratloii  Agl.  N.P.  R.R. 

P.  B.  GROAT,  Dept.,  26,  »t.  Paul,  Mlnu. 


POTATOES  SOJIv 

My  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUE  contains  all  the  best 
KEW  and  STANDARD  Varieties.  It  also  tells  yon  how 
to  obtain  HEW  VARIETIES  FREE  OF  COST.  Write  for  it. 

E.  H.  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


rrMTCl4  KARAT  PLATE. 

lULIll  J  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  8,nd  it  to 
OR  u«  with  your  name  and  addreu 
I  iniCCaKl  «’«  tend  you  this  beautiful 

LnlJ  lUJ  gold  liiiUhed  watch  by  eapreaa  for 
e,  examination.  You  examine  it  at 

^  I^N  the  express  office,  and  If  you  think 
it  a  bargain,  pay  our  aaniple  price 
and  express  charges  and  It  la 
yours.  It  i»  inagniticently  engrar- 
ed,  open  face,  cut  shows  baca  of 
case,  and  equal  In  appearanea  to 
a  genuine  Holld  (told  wateb*  A 
guarantee  for  6  years  and  beautiful 
old  plate  chain  and  charm  sent 
ree  with  every  walch, write  to-day , 
this  may  not  appear  again,  mention 

W  whether  you  want  gents’ or  ladles’ 

^  site.  NATIONAL  M’F’C 
&  IMPORTING  CO.. 

W4F  334  Searlioni  St.,  CMcaeo,  HI. 


GLOVER  SEED 


It  has  proven  better  than  all  others.  Similar  to  and  as 
good  as  Freeman,  but  yields  more.  “The  quality  Is 
t  perfect.”  T.B. Terry. “322  pounds  from  one.”  L.  Osborne. 
•cATALOOllK  rilKK.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wisconsin. 


A  Buy  your  8erd  direct  from 

■  I  I  C  O  the  Groicsr.  Burpee's  K. 

Early,  $1.50 per  bushel)  American  Wonder,  $1;  Monroe 
Seedling,  76  cents.  Many  other  kinds.  Wholesale  price 
llstlree.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


Freeman  Potatoes  seLTwerbrn! 

f.  o.  b.  Address  .1.  D.  Milton,  Seneca,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FREEMAN  POTATOES. 

Freeman  Potatoes  by  the  pound,  peck,  bushel  or 
barrel:  guaranteed  strictly  pure,  as  seed  was  ob 
talned  Irom  William  lienrv  Maule  l'>1893.  Prices 
reasonable.  A.  M.  BURNETT,  May  vine,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  only  $2.50  per  barrel. 
GEO.  K.  HIQBIE  &  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


I  OFFER 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  I’ota- 
toes,  choice  stock,  at  $2  per  large  bbl. 
J.  G.  HERMAN.  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y. 


■  Extra  Early  Huron  Dent, 
g"  ’*  m  W  B%|  Will  ripen  early  as  flint. 

■  W  I  V  Produce  more  corn  and 
m  B  «  double  the  amount  of  fod- 
ED,  8.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


tsSPRAYYOUI^TlfES. 

i  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS, 
i  wJ5cn>*"h\'bct!,^dci'eS’ 
i  SPIWING  PUMPS. 

I  Pamphlets  Tree  on  Application. 
'RUM5EY8iC0,iTo.5eneca  falls, NY 

DON’T  POISON.. 

^VITH  DRY  POWDER.  USE 

Bigelow’s  Liquid 

PARIS-GREEN  or  LONDON-PURPLE. 

It  Is  SURE  DEATH  to  Potato  Bugs,  Cinch  Bugs, 
Cnrcullo,  Canker,  Cotton  Worms,  etc.  I’nt  up  in  One 
Pound  Tin  Cans,  two  dozen  In  a  case,  hermetically 
SEALED.  Cheaper  and  better  than  the  dry  forms. 

Price,  per  case  of  two  dozen.  $4  50;  per  dozen  cans, 
$2  35;  per  can.  25  cents.  Full  Directions  with  each  can. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE,  Impossible  to  Inhale  while 
preparing  It  for  use.  Mingles  freely  when  put  with 
water  and  never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  up  the 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  Re  sure  and  use  the  Liquid,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  One  can  suffi¬ 
cient  to  poison  180  gallons  of  water. 

MANUFACTUKKl)  BY 

BIGELOW  &  CO., 
710-718  T-iiirraboo  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Matthews  and  New  Universal  Garden  Tools 


WES  TLOW  COMRANY, 

So<Toir»i  HEW-rbaK. 


lODlDIPIIC  OnnTC  Largest  stock  in  umted 
AdYAnAuUu  nuuiu.  States.  Five  best  kinds, 
Elmira  and  Columbian  White.  All  kinds  of  vege¬ 
table  plants  In  season.  1.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD, 
Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 

Horseradish  Roots, 

»4  per  1,000.  Address  C.  C.  WHITNEY, 

3114  Fifteenth  Avenue,  S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  CIUIIIR  300  bushels  pure  Seed  LEAMING 
LLHInlllU  CORN  atiHil  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
AAnu  cars.  Address 

CDilni  PAUL  ELDRIDGB.  Shiloh,  N.  Y. 


The  Zephaniah  Breed  feeder  and  Cultivator 

Made  in  six  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Sulky,  Walk 
ing  and  Hand  Machines.  The  only  perfect  tool  of  its 
class  made.  The  most  valuable  farm  implement  intro 
duced  in  twenty-live  years 

No  more  hand-hoeing  or  hand-weeding  of  crops. 

“Wouldn’t  part  with  It  for  $60,  If  we  couldn’t  get 
another.’’  ADAM  BROS.,  Jallrey,  N.  U. 

“  It  has  been  a  prize  to  me.  Saved  at  least  $50  this 
year.”  F.  L.  WARREN,  Dalton.  Mass. 

“  Would  not  be  without  one  If  1  had  to  pay  $600  for 
It.”  C.  P.  FARNSWOR'TH,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

“Am  enabled  to  raise  twice  the  amount  of  field 
crops  with  less  help  than  formerly. ’’ 

A.  B.  PIERPONT,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

“  It  paid  for  Itself  In  one  day  cultivating  beans.” 

CLARK  ALLIS,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

“  It  did  away  entirely  with  hand-hoelng  when  used 
in  time.”  N.  B.  DIAMKNT,  Cedarvllle.  N.  J. 

‘‘Would  say  to  every  farmer,  ‘Try  It  for  yourself; 
what  the  eye  sees,  the  heart  must  believe.’  ” 

SOL.  F.  heckler,  Mallnta,  Ohio. 

“  For  destroying  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  your 
Weeder  Is  the  most  valuable  tool  1  have  ever  seen. 
It  will  do  the  work  of  2J  men  and  do  It  better.  It  is  the 
best  tool  made.  D.  B.  MoINTYRB,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

No  farmer  raising  one-half  an  acre  of  ”  hoed  crops  ” 
can  afford  to  do  wltnout  one.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Write  TO-DAY  for  illustrated 
circular.  Special  inducements  for  Immediate  orders. 

THE  Z.  BREED  W  &  C.  CO., 

flO  Merchants  Jtoiv,  lioston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
THIS  AD.  WILD  APPEAR  BUT  ONCE. 


ROOTS  FOR  STOCK. 

Prices  are  postpnlii  on  all  lint  Artlcholtes.  Half  pounds  sold  at  pound  rates.  Our  catalogue 


erPflUn  crop  round  potatoes.  One  barrel  worth 
ULUUnU  two  of  Northern  seed.  &00,U(X)  Berry 
Plants,  Asparagus,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


riMTOKT  QTT'Pn  Yellow  Globe  Danvers ;  mv 
U  IN  Id  IN  OCeEci-f.  growing;  crop  of  1693. 
Pure,  true  to  name,  and  will  germinate.  7i  cents  per 
pound.  J.  W.  ANTHONV,  Smyrna,  Del. 


1  rrn  sale,  crop  grown  1893; 
Vr  r  II  dboice  and  clean;  f.  o.  b  cars 
ILLU  In  new  sacks  at  $1  per  bushel. 
B.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham.  Ohio. 


Dwarf 

Essex 

Rape 

Per  11). 

50  cts- 


RUTA  BAGAS. 

Improved  American . per  lb . $  .75 

Carter’s  Hardy  Swede . ‘‘  “ . 50 

SWEE'F  German . ‘‘  ‘‘ .  65 

ARTICHOKE  ROOTS . per bu.... 2.00 

Address  all  Coiiimiinieatlons  t«  the 

IOWA  SEED  CO,  Des  JVIoines,  la. 


Berry-box  machine — For  putting  up  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Haves 
money  to  growers  who  use  tbem.  Price  nominal  Don’t 
fall  to  send  for  our  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN.  SPECIALTY  MB'G.  CO..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

IfMy  catalogue  of  Strawberry  Plants,  PRFE 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  ^ 


U||yTrr|  Agents  everywhere  to  sell  our 

H  An  I  lII  stove  Polishing  Mitten. 

You  can  make  from  $3  to  $6  a  day  sure,  for 
every  lady  buys  one  at  sight.  It  keeps  her 
hands  Perfectly  clean,  and  polishes  the  stove 
better  and  quicker  than  a  brush  or  rag.  Sample 
by  mall,  .35  cent,  a  set.  Address 

NEW  ENGLAND  NOVELTY  MFQ.  CO., 

I>r>rt1anrl  Htrafit.  Ttnnt.  X..  Roston.  MaSS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Cmitinued. 

Rocfkport  ;  these  should  prove  satisfactorr.  2. 
Moore’s  Arctic  It  Is  (renerally  called,  but  we  know  of 
no  other  name.  3.  Sweet  Boush,  called  also  Larne 
Yellow  Bounh,  Early  Sweet  Bough,  Sweet  Harvest, 
etc.  4.  That  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  eater. 
Vermont  Is  generally  considered  good.  Some  might 
call  some  other  variety  better,  but  If  we  had  what 
we  considered  the  best  pear  In  the  world,  we  wouldn’t 
want  to  be  limited  to  that  one.  Variety  Is  what  we 
want  Try  Howell,  Sheldon,  Angouleme,  Anjou, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  and  some  of  the  newer 
varieties. 

Hitdson  Gaok  and  Otto.man  Plit.m.s.— Where 
can  I  get  small  trees  of  the  Hudson  Gage  and  Otto¬ 
man  plums  for  spring  planting  ?  I.  B.  p. 

Canada. 

Ans.— Write  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Fowl’s  Legs  Wbak.— My  fowls  eat  well  and  seem 
to  be  all  right  In  their  legs,  which  they  can  scarcely 
use,  and  at  last  die  7  What  Is  the  cause  and  cure  7 

w.  w.  s. 

Ans. — It  Is  Impossible  to  say  without  knowlrg  more 
of  the  particulars.  Growing  chicks  often  develop 
leg  weakness  from  too  much  heat  In  the  brooder,  or 
from  being  fed  on  too  concentrated  food.  The  rem¬ 
edy  In  such  cases  Is  a  removal  of  the  cause.  Have 
their  feet  been  frozen  7  Have  they  been  kept  in  close 
quarters  7  If  so,  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  fronble. 

GRASSES  KOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE.— What  Is 
the  best  variety  of  grass  seed  to  sow  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  7  P.  J.  L. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ans. — For  permanent  pasture  a  mixture  of  several 
varieties  of  grass  is  better  than  any  one  alone. 
Something  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but. 
In  general,  a  mixture  of  three  pounds  each  of  Timo¬ 
thy  an  I  Tall  Oat  grass,  two  pounds  each  of  Meadow 
Foxtail  and  Alsike  clover,  four  each  of  Meadow  Fes¬ 
cue  and  Lucern  and,  say,  a  pound  each  of  White 
and  Yellow  clover,  with  an  addition  of  Blue  grass  on 
soli  suited  to  It,  makes  an  excellent  mixture.  The 
quantities  mentioned  are  sufllclent  for  one  acre. 


Eror  tlio  Dost  uog  or  f>noo.p 

S power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
tho  iMJst  Ilorso-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  Machlnesand 
Ijuid-rollcrs,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Foddor  cut- 
ters,CaiTder8andDrag  saw 
Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  ICnsllage  Pays,”  send  for 
Lnsilage  Catalogue. 

Addreiw.  BINAKD  UASnES.  OobleslriU.  N  V 


WIRE 

NETTING 


Poultry  Fence. 

Vine  Supports. 

VERY  DOUABLE. 
Wonderfully  Ciieai> 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.. 

No.-  215  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


ECLIPSE  Corn  Planter. 


tances  desired. 

It  Is  the  only 

Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet 
as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty  in  different 
amounts,  each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circular. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Knfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire 


THE  NEW  MODEL  CORN  PLANTER 

^  For  Field  and  Ensilage 

_ Corn. cannot  be  surpassed 

liT- other  Planter.  It 
.  ■||£H  has  the  same  Feriillzer 

attachment  as 
^  Broadcast 
a|LJ(  Fertilizer  and  Ash  Sower, 

acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  by  Its  users.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  A.  MEKBNNEY,  Rock,  Mass. 


THE  H  O  O  S I  E  R 
Hroadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and  I  ^ 

Seeds.  Send  for  cata-  IffiL  i'j 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers  I  w 

and  Sickle  Grinders  to 

ELKHART,  IND.  ’ 

^G-iESixri's 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GEBMAM  KALI  WORKS,  03  Nassau  St.,  N.  V,  City 


4yooGOGCocr)C!CC<ry^ 

Wliat  a  wonderful  tiling  i.s  a  live  need.  3| 
Immature,  old  or  dead  it  may  took  the  same.  9 1 
How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that  3  1 

I 

4eedi£rcm 

This  is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  wo  give  O  , 
our  word  you  will  tie  satislled— your  success  r| 
Is  ours.  IIIIKPKK’.S  kar;>i  annual  3 
for  iN94.  172  pai/en,  tolls  all  alwut  the  Best 
Beeds  that  Qroiv.  The  newspaiiers  call  it  the  * 

(  Leading  American  Need  Catalogue.  Yours  a! 

:  free  for  the  asking  if  you  plant  seeds.  a  [ 

I  W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  3 
)OOOQQOOOOQQ03QQOQOOQQOOO 1 


Established  1824.  | 


SEEDS  AWAY 

FOR  TRIAL.  I  have  found  that  the  best  wy  to  ad- 
fertise  Seeds  is  to  Rive  away  a  sample  for  trial. 

If  you  will  send  me  a  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage,  I  will 
mail  free  one  package,  your  selection,  of  either  Cabbage, 
Carrot,  Celery,  Cucumber,  Lettuce.  Musk  or  Water  Melon. 
Onion.  Parsnip.  Popper,  Pumpkin,  Radish,  Spinach, 
Squash.Tomato, Turnip,  or  of  Flower  Seeds— Aster,  Imlsam, 
Oelosiv  Carnation.  Mignonette,  Pansy,  Phlox.  Poppy, 
Sweet  Peas,  Zinnia,  or  Verbena,  and  one  of  my  18iM  Cata¬ 
logues.  Under  any  circumstances  do  not  buy  your  Seeds 
until  yon  see  it.  for  I  can  save  you  money.  Over  2(K),(X)0 
people  say  ray  seeds  are  tho  cheapest  and  best.  1  have 
earliest  vegetables  on  record.  Discount  and  largo  pri7e8 
to  agents.  60  cents  worth  of  Seeds  free  with  $1,00  order 
Write  to-day.  F.  11.  ^IILL.S,  Box  73,Roao  llill.  N.Y* 


SEEDS ! SEEDS ! 

My  annual  'PUIUED  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready, 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains 
all  the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  Inst  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BUIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CtoTHEMOON 

Company 

f  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
[  and  Small  Fruits. 

Iptlve  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

-IE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 
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vs. 
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California  privet  makes  the  best 
hedge.  Once  planted  needs  no 
further  care,  except  clipping 
once  a  year.  12  per  100  plants; 
$18  per  1,000.  Plant  one  foot  apart. 
SIERRECIIT  &  VVADLKY, 
400  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 


SMi  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  FruIU,  Trees,  Ac.  Be"t 

rooted  Stock.  Ounuine,  cheap,  sample  Tines  mailed  for  1 0o« 
Dcreriptivoprioe  listfree.  LEWIS  UOESCII,  Fre.lonla.N.T. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes""  M 

AND  THK  MONKY  (:0.nKS. 

They  are  the  Best  because  north- 
era  grown,  pure,  vigorous.  Free-  r/  | 
mans,  Polaris,  Puritans,  Sunrise,  / 

Early  Rose,  Victor  Hose,  Brown-  / 

clPs  Winners,  Prizetakers,  Kusk,(  ,  ^JJ  vU 

R.N.Y.  No. 2,  Am. Wonder,  Cham-  JV'ijMm 

pions.  Clay  Uoso,  Troy  Seedlings, 

and  all  standard  kinds  at  hard- 

times  prices.  Illustrated  F'arm  ^ 

Seed  Catalogue  free.  J  ^ 

KDVVAKU  K.  niHIU.K,  X-  JK 
Honcoyo  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Japan  Plum  Trees. 

Ogon,  Abundance.  Burbank  and  Satsuma.  Euro¬ 
pean,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Yellow  Egg,  etc  ,  with 
Bartlett,  KelfTer.  Duchess  Pear  and  a  full  assortment 
of  Peach  at  one-half  usual  prices.  Nend  fur  our  list. 

HENRY  LUTTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


The  Marshall  VINES  IflEs. 

I  III!  IIIUI  UllUII  Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong 
NONE  CHKAPEll.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 


New  distinct  variety;  re¬ 
ceived  all  first  prizes  from 
Mass.  Hurt.  Society  In  189 
A  king  of  berries,  $3  per 
dozen.  See  my  trade-mark 
Is  on  every  package.  Heno 
for  circular  to  the  origi¬ 
nator.  .M  F.  EWELL, 
Marshfield  Hills,  Mass 


1,000,0001 


nnn  strawberry  and  VEGETABLE 
11 II II  FLA  NTS.  Prices  way  down. 
jUUU  Hend  for  Prloe-Tilst. 

CALEB  BOGGS.  Cheswold,  Del. 


READER”'”"^'’ RiRE  flowers 

choice  only,  address  ELi.ia  linos  , 
Keene,  N.  II.  It  will  astonish  and  please,  lyFREE 


RARE  FLOWERS 


[Pee:RUeIs¥  HAT  cheRJ 


@S0LD  UNDER  A>  GUARANTEE 

that  It  Is  positively  aelf-reculatlnff 
and  will  hatch  fully  80  per  cent, 
of  fertile  eggs,  or  It  can  be  returned 
and  money  refunded.  Reason 
able  In  price.  Helf-Resulating 
BROODERS.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue. 

H.  M.  SHEER  <Sb  BRO.,  Quincy,  III. 


STRAIGHT 

■  ■■  ■■  HEALTHY 

B  Im  El  ■■■  W  VIGOROUS 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  otlier  Trees  for  Spring 
Planting,  standard  varieties  ;  the  now  Mon- 
nreh  Plum.  lIoiirKcat  Quince,  best  yet  in- 
trorluced,  as  thrifty  as  an  apple  tree,  of  finest 
quality,  keeps  till  February.  Japan  Plums, 
Crosby  Peach,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Illustrated 
Oatalogno  with  full  descriptions.  Free. 

FRED,  E. YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NORTH  STAR  CURRANT 

IS  PKRFKCTLY  hardy;  will  stand  any  climntc; 
8TRONGKSTGROWHR— 3to4fcet  ill  oncsunimcr. 
1>'kuitLauob,  sweet, most  dhi.icious  flavor. 

IlRKKIKS  DO  NOT  SHULL  OR  DROP  OFF;  MOST 
PROLIFIC.  Picks  25  per  cent,  more  fruit.  Pull 
particulars  and  fine  colored  plates  frkb. 

THK  JKWKLL  NUKSKKY  CO., 
Nursery  Ave.  2,5,  Lake  City,  Miiiiiosota. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  ADA  DEC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UlllllCd  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 


ilCllf  DCAOU  JERSEY  PRIDE. 

Wr  ■■  Largest,  handsomest  and 

finest  flavored  Peach  In 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  partlcnlars. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 
X  SEEDER 


H  will  buy  our  3(5  quart  berry  crate. 

Ua  Complete  with  baskets  for  OOCi 
T.  C.  AVlS  BASKET  CO.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Mown  Clover,  wb 
Tiiiiotliy,  Alfalfa, 

Red  Top,  Flax,  WlwIUUImll 

Hows  any  quaiitU^ 
nLQjM  JCvenly,  Accurately, 

Acres  Per  I>iiy.  n  in  wet,  dry  and 

w«ighT7oib,. 

0,  E.THOMPSON&SDNS,W„«va"^^^^^ 

8eo  our  Banner  Root  Cutter  on  another  page. 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

SMALL  FRUITS,  TKKES,  PLANTS  and  VINES.  A  select  assortment  of  the  New  and  Leading  varie¬ 
ties.  PRICKS  LG  W  for  Guaniiiteeil  Stock.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  See  our  Catalogue  before  ouylng. 
It  will  pay.  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  It  at  once.  Address  H.  It.  GARVIN  &  SON,  WIicclinjf,  W.  V». 


FOUNDATION  ROCKS. 

Crosbey  Peach,  Japan 
Plums.  Rocky  Mountain 
CherrleS’  North  Star  Cur- 
rants.  Tlmbrell,  Green- 
vllle.  Princess.  Marshall, 
W.  P.  Hoe  and  Parker  Rarle 
.  Strawberries.  Royal  Church 

Raspberries.  Bach,  '25  cts. 
Our  big  (5  free  grape  vines, 
^  ^  5  cts.  KXJ.OOO  fruit  trees, 

■  (5  to  7  feet.  Write  for  cata- 

'  logue.  T.  C.  KEVl'lT, 
Atbenla,  N.  J. 


iin.GjiiJiiHUi'' 


I.  D.  R.  M.  CHERRY. 

NOT  LIFE  SIZE. 

For  the  truth  about  it,  and 
f  Other  Rocky  Mountain 
Novelties,  address 
CHAS.  E.  PENNOCK, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  “Purity  .vitality  and  Perfection  of  Grain;  Both 

CLOVER  and  timothy  seed.” 

The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CLOSEST  PRICKS.  SAMPLES  FREE. 


TRUE  OSAGE. 

Called  the  Western  Market  Wonder. 

Best  Melon  to  eat,  to  ship  or  sell  ever  Introduced. 
Mine  Is  tne  ortglniil  stock  from  which  the  variety 
was  Introduced;  the  Introducer  paying  me  more 
money  for  a  small  stock  of  seed  and  the  privilege  of 
Introducing  It  than  was  ever  before  paid  for  any 
vegetable  After  Inspecting  my  Melon  fields  and 
“Method  of  Saving  Seed’’  last  August,  I’rcf.  Bailey 
says  In  Forest  and  Garden,  October  8.  1893  :  “It  is  a 
delicious  Melon  and  as  I  ate  it  at  Benton  Harbor,  1 
thought  It  the  beet  I  have  ever  known.”  My  seed 
was  saved  from  the  choicest  specimens  on  twenty 
acres  of  prime  Melons,  and  a  limited  quantity  will 
be  sold  at  t3.(X)  per  pound,  one-quarter  pound.  $I.IHJ; 
one  ounce,  40  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid.  Seedsmen, 
who  are  not  satisfied  wltn  their  stock,  can  now  get 
stock  seed  thatis  absolutely  right  In  every  particular. 
Try  It  If  you  want  something  choice. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


FIVE  BEAUTIFUL  FULL  PAGE  CUTS  OF 

CAROLINA  WILO  FLOWERS 

IN  CATALOGUE  OK 

HIGIILAXDS  NURSERY,  Llrivllle,  N.  C. 

Don’t  omit  our  catalogue  of  American  Plants  In 
sending  for  your  Spring  supply  It  is  unique 


10.00 

PTizeSjsLe 

loraKluick 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRftRD’S  HOBTHERH  SEEDS  / 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE,  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  GARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Vick’s  Floral  Ghiide, 1894, 

The  Pioneer  Uatalosue  of  VeaetnblcH  an'd  Flowers. 

Contains  112  pages  8  1 10  1-2  inches,  with  descriptions  - 

that  describe,  not  mislead )  illustrations  that  AOVEIjTIICS. 

instruct,  not  exaggerate.  Branching  Aster, 

1  he  cover  IS  charming  in  harmonious  blending  of  water  ”  ’ 

color  prints  in  green  and  white,  with  a  gold  background, —  ^ 

a  dream  of  beauty.  32  pages  of  Novelties  printed  in  8  dif- 
fereiit  colors.  All  the  leading  novelties  and  the  best  of  the  Hihiscus,  Sunset, 
old  varieties.  These  hard  times  you  cannot  afford  to  run  Dahlia,  Ktliel  Vick, 

Large  Morning  Glories, 

FULL  MEASURE.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  tliat  ,  7,  .  "  ’ 

Vicks’  seeds  grow,  this  is  known  the  world  over,  and  also  Double  Anemone, 
that  the  harvest  pays.  A  very  little  spent  for  proper  seed  (;iiariiier  Pea, 
will  save  grocer’s  and  doctor’s  bills.  Many  concede  Vick’s  si,,,.,,:,,  M„ri,hv  imd  1 
Floral  Guide  the  handsomest  catalogue  for  1894.  If  you  '  DritutnpM  ' 

love  a  fine  garden  send  address  now,  with  10  cents,  which  01  e  o  .  .  1 

may  be  deducted  from  first  order.  - 

i  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS. 


p?  Strawberry  Cnltiirist, 

r  Hnlu  9n  pfe  per  year,  with  a  guarantee  that  if  each  issue  is  not  worth  the  p^rice  of  § 

.  Ulliy  C.\t  IflO.  a  year’s  subscription,  money  will  be  CAMDI  C  POPY  rRFF  A 
w  refunded.  Everybody  who  is  interested,  send  now.  OMIfll  L.L.  Gv»i  ■  ■  iiL.L.  ^ 

^^^A^ress,  The  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST,  Salisbury,  Maryland^^ 


Long 

.Row 


to  hoc  with  an  old-fashioned  hoe  means  a 
back-breaking  task.  With  a  PLANET  JR.  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow,  you  can  lioe 
it,  rake  it,  plow  it,  or  cultivate  it — whichever  you 
wish — almost  without  an  effort.  There  are  20  other 
PLANET  JR.  implements  equally  helpful  to  the 
fanner.  You  can  learn  all  about  them  by  sending 
for  the  PLI.NET  JR.  Book  for  1894.  It’s  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  but  costs  you  notliing. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  8r  CO.,  IIOZ  Market  St.,  Philada. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussions. 

Experience  With  Shavlnes  Mantire. 

F.  W.  Card,  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station. — I  feel  like  adding  a  word  to 
the  discussion  concerning  the  use  of 
planing  mill  shavings  for  bedding.  I 
have  no  accurate  results  to  give,  but 
several  years  ago  when  growing  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits  for  market,  I 
depended  on  shavin.?s  for  bedding  almost 
exclusively  and  also  bought  manure  from 
other  stables  where  they  were  used.  I 
failed  to  see  any  bad  effects  from  its  use, 
and  do  not  believe  that  any  injury  can 
result,  in  field  work  at  least.  On  some 
accounts  shavings  are  preferable  to 
straw.  Such  manure  can  be  more  easily 
and  evenly  spread,  and  if  the  pile  be 
accessible  to  poultry,  it  will  all  be  so 
thoroughly  worked  over  that  there  is  no 
loss  from  fire-fanging  as  is  so  common 
with  strawy  manure. 

Hired  Men  Desired. 

Q.  U.,  Wellington,  III. — Talk  about 
farm  hands  going  Bast,  there  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  farm  help  in  this  community 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Wages  for 
good  farm  hands  have  not  been  less  than 
$20  per  month  with  board  and  washing, 
and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $25.  For  the 
coming  summer,  I  have  made  an  offer  of 
$22  per  month  with  board  and  washing  to 
two  different  men  and  it  was  refused. 
Especially  during  harvest  and  corn-husk¬ 
ing  are  men  scarce  and  wages  good;  in 
harvest  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day  is 
paid  with  board,  and  for  corn-husking 
2^4  cents  per  bushel  is  the  common  price 
with  board.  A  spry  man  will  make  from 
$1  50  to  $2  per  day.  In  1892  an  offer  of 
$2  per  day  would  not  get  me  a  man  to 
drive  my  binder,  and  I  was  compelled 
alone  and  single-handed  to  cut  and  shock 
50  acres  of  heavy  .oats. 

“Take  A  Tumble.” 

W.  P.  II.,  Royersford,  Pa. — When  an 
article  becomes  scarce,  high  prices  pre¬ 
vail,  as  most  of  us  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  or  observation.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  tomato  crop  has  to  be  short  to 
enable  canning  houses  to  get  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  tomatoes,  and  they  have  sent  out 
agents  among  farmers  soliciting  growers 
of  tomatoes  for  their  factories.  For  two 
years  they  have  been  at  my  farm,  and 
offered  me  a  contract  to  grow  for  them. 
Of  course  I  will  do  so,  but  my  price  is  $10 
a  ton,  and  theirs  is  $0  or  $7  a  ton,  so  that 
we  cannot  agree;  $0  or  $7  a  ton  is  no 
price,  and  farmers  know  it.  The  factories 
cannot  get  a  supply  at  those  prices, 
but  why  don’t  prices  advance?  What  is 
the  matter,  and  when  will  farmers  get 
$10  a  ton?  I  think  we  will  get  $10  a  ton 
just  as  soon  as  cabbage-headed  farmers 
take  a  tumble,  and  refuse  to  grow  them 
for  any  less.  Do  farmers  fix  the  prices 
on  goods  they  buy?  Should  they  not  fix 
the  prices  on  goods  they  sell,  and  all  the 
more  so  when  those  goods  are  so  scarce 
as  to  be  in  great  demand? 

A  Defense  of  Idaho. 

A.  L  R.,  Horseshoe  Bend,  Idaho. — 
In  The  R  N.-Y.  of  December  16,  1893, 
page  842,  is  an  article  headed  “Fruit  and 
Other  Notes  from  Idaho,”  the  writer’s 
post  office  was  omitted,  making  his  com¬ 
ments  on  fruit,  etc.,  apply  to  all  Idaho. 
This  is  an  injastice  to  other  localities 
more  favorably  located.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  we  grow  successfully 
here,  in  Southwestern  Idaho,  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Saake,  Boise,  Payette  and 
Weiser  Rivers,  any  of  the  tender  or  hardy 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  prunes,  nectar¬ 
ines,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  pears 
and  figs ;  also  grapes,  including  the 
raisin  varieties ;  about  every  variety  of 
small  berries,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
without  limit,  including  sweet  potatoes 
and  peanuts.  The  many  grasses  for 
meadow  and  pasture  lands  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  for  quantity  and  quality.  These 
are  not  shallow  squibs,  for  personal  in¬ 
vestigation  will  establish  every  state¬ 
ment  as  true.  Investigation  is  invited. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  good  lands  are 
open  to  homestead  settlers  in  the  valleys 


named  and  in  other  valleys  of  Idaho.  Of 
course,  the  higher  valleys  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains  are  colder,  and  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  limited  to  the  hardy 
varieties.  Our  winter  has  broken — the 
coldest  was  one  degree  below  zero.  To¬ 
day  (January  15)  the  snow  is  all  gone, 
and  it  is  raining  hard. 

Eelffer  Pear  Cattlnes. 

W.  F.,  Castle  Shannon,  Pa. — Your 
answer  to  B.  C.  B.,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  January  27,  on  growing  Keiffer 
pears  from  cuttings  is  correct,  providing 
the  word  cutting  is  used  in  its  strictest 
sense ;  but  most  of  the  Keiffer  and  Le 
Conte  trees  sent  out  by  nurserymen  as 
grown  from  cuttings  are  really  root 
grafts.  Pears  from  cuttings  are  very  un¬ 
certain  unless  under  very  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  a  small  piece  of  apple 
root  grafted  on  the  pear  cutting  will  in¬ 
sure  a  much  larger  per  cent  to  grow,  the 
apple  roots  feeding  the  cuttings,  until 
they  form  roots  of  their  own.  I  know 
there  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  any  kind 
of  a  root  other  than  a  Keiffer  will  have  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  the  Keiffer  pear; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  about  as  reason¬ 


lfATCBK’8  OWN  FEBTIL,IZBR. 


CANADA 

unleached 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES 


The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Ceneda, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

TUB  KOBK8T  CITY  WOOD  A8H  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow.  Boston.  Mass. 


ASHES. 

For  prices  address  TUOS.  POTTS,  Brantford.  Ont. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


Hard 
Times 
(Fertilizers 


To  meet  the  pres- 
entllard  Times 
on  Fanners, we 
will  sell  to  farm¬ 
ers  direct,  for  cash 

Good 

Fertilizers 

at  the 
Lowest 
Wholesale 

_ _ I  Prices, 

T>fr  ton. 

for  Oom.  Cotton  and  Peanuts,  at  SI  3.50 
for  Trucking  Crops  and  Potatoes  1 4.150 
for  Oats,  Tobacco  and  Fruits  -  J  15.00 
Also  Muriate  Potash,  Kaln  It,  Sulphate  Potash, 
Bone  Black,  Nitrate  Soda,  In  large  and  small 
quantities.  Send  two  2-cent  stamps  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  POWELL*.  CO., 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers, _ Baltimore,  Md. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes.  Tobacco. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  1 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
cortalDlng  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Beet  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LjbBOY  SAIjT  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y 


un  UP!  UP! 

wiOiout  a  witlicror  a  waver  in  tlii’ir  growth. 


able  to  suppose  that  feeding  a  calf  on 
goat’s  milk,  would  degenerate  the  off 
spring  of  the  cow. 

Experience  with  Violets. 

W.  G.  R.,  Bennington,  Vt. — Referring 
to  F.  E.  M.’s  question  on  page  117  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  Hardy  English 
violet,  although  they  are  considered  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  I  had  about  500  of  them 
winterkilled  last  winter,  but  that  was 
unusual  and  doubtless  due  to  the  great 
severity  of  the  winter.  They  are  not  the 
variety  to  force,  as  they  do  not  bloom  all 
winter.  I  have  a  loc  in  a  greenhouse 
that  are  just  beginning  to  bloom  about 
the  same  date  as  they  began  last  year, 
while  the  Marie  Louise  will  bloom  from 
October  through  the  winter.  For  grow¬ 
ing  in  pits  without  heat  for  spring  bloom¬ 
ing,  they  are  fine,  and  when  well  grown 
the  blooms  are  of  large  size  and  charm¬ 
ing  fragrance.  I  grow  them  in  pits  13^ 
to  2  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  seems  to  be  a  good  ways  from  the 
glass,  but  the  blooms  are  fine  and  the 
flowers  come  above  the  foliage  instead  of 
hiding  beneath  it  as  when  grown  near 
the  glass.  The  stems  are  from  three  to 
four  or  more  inches  long.  But  for  winter 
blooms,  grow  Marie  Louise.  Good  for  J. 
C.  S.,  page  119  ;  that’s  my  religion. 

G.  A.,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — The 
hardy  violet  produces  a  moderate  crop 
of  its  delightful  blooms  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  is  done  for  the  year.  The 
Marie  Louise  is  almost  “perpetual.”  I 
see  no  difference  in  the  varieties  as  to 
length  of  stems  when  they  are  grown 
under  the  same  conditions,  under  glass  or 
outside. 

The  “  Potash”  In  Sulphate  and  Mnrlate. 

J.  P.  S,,  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station. — In  The  R  N.-Y.,  February  10, 
in  answer  to  a  query  of  G,  H.  11.,  with 
reference  to  potash  salts,  an  error  is 
made  which  should  be  corrected  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  agriculture.  The 
statement  made  is  :  “Sulphate  of  potash 
is,  by  weight,  just  half  pure  potash,  so 
that  in  ‘95  per  cent  sulphate,’  there  is  one- 
half  that,  or  47 K  per  cent  pure  potash, 
*  *  *  The  muriate  is  also  50  per 
cent  pure  potash  and  an  82  per  cent 
material  may  be  figured  in  tne  same 
way.”  It  is  the  usual  practice  in 
publishing  analyses  of  fertilizers  to 
report  the  potash  as  potassium  oxide, 
or  actual  potash.  Pure  sulpha’ e  of 
potash  contains,  by  weight,  54  per  cent 
of  actual  potash.  A  95  per  cent  sulphate, 
therefore,  would  contain  54  per  cent  of 
95 ,  or  51. 3  per  cent  actual  potash,  which  is 
equivalent  to  1,026  pounds  per  ton.  Pure 
muriate  of  potash,  by  weight,  contains 
63.3  percent  of  actual  potash.  An  82  per 
cent  muriate  contains,  therefore,  63.3  per 
cent  of  82,  or  51.9  per  cent  actual  potash, 
or  1038  pounds  per  ton.  At  the  prices 
named,  $50  for  sulphate  and  $43  for  muri¬ 
ate,  the  potash  would  therefore  cost  4  9 
cents  and  4  1  cents  respectively. 


£x-trea8urer  of  Kansas. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  the  ex-tressurerof  Kansas,  writes: 
"  I  had  seven  barren  mares  that  were  made  to  breed 
by  the  nse  of  the  Perfect  Impregnator  bought  of 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Carrollton,  Mo.”— Adr. 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
Phosphates  \ 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  ou 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Clevelanil  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Your  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

will  go.  If  nourished  with 

Pioneer  Orchard  and 
Garden  flanures 

— and  they’ll  bear  the  best  of  fruit. 

Our  pamphlet  ‘‘Whal’s  The  Matter  With 
The  Orehard?”--free  to  anyone.  Address 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Cm  !  pq 


THEN  TRY  THE 

Bone  Manures 

MADE  BY 

THE  WESTERN  UXION 
chemical  CO., 

130  Sammit  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 
tW~SBND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


SPECIAL  SALE. 

Satisfactory  Wall  Papers. 

8c.  for  postage.  lOO  Samples,  Half  Price. 

F.  H.Cadv,  Providence,  R  1  ,  guarantees  to  suit  yon 


C'f'  A  tPe  50  varieties,  many  rare,  8c.  Agents 
O  I  AaIYIi  wanted.  51  per  cent  commission 
J.  A.  WHlOUT.  Box  18",  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Blood 


Nerve 

Tonic 


50c. 
per  box. 
e  for  812.50. 


Send  for 
descriptive 
pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Out. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  Illustrated. 

Handbook  of  the  three  Rtates,  giving  much  general 
Information,  wltn  descrlptl.ns  of  many  Bne  farms 
for  sale;  handsomely  lllusTated  by  photogravures 
of  the  farms  and  scenery  throughout  the  states; 
postpaid  lor  25  cents. 

SOUTHERN  FARM  AGENCY,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


WT'ANTBD— Reliable  mac  In  each  good  town,  to  open 
small  cilice  and  handle  my  go. ds  Htamp  and 
references.  A.  T.  MORRIS.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MIRACULOUS ! 


POSITIVE  CURE 

for  Deafness.  Rheumatism, 
Paralysis,  Kidney,  Liver, 
Nervous  Troubles,  and  all 
Chronic  Diseases,  by  ourim- 
proved  Life  Glvlnx  Elec¬ 
tric  Appliance*  too  pace 
book 

B.  B.  BUSS  BI.KCTRIC  CO„ 
Towa  FaUsi  low*. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  '^Knlfe  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer 
tumor  and  scrofnla.  For  particulars  and  clrcn  ars, 
address  i>.  H.  Mason,  M.  u.,  Chatham,  x>.  Y. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER!  JJO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCL! 
FOR  60  DAYS  ONLY. 

FREE  EXAMINATION. 

Box  ofJyOjrigars^^aiuLWatch^for^^^ 

100.000  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  It  to  us  with  your  name  and  address,  (no 
money  required  In  advance)  and  we  will  send  to  you  by  express, 
same  Vlav  as  w-e  receive  your  order,  one  box  containing  60  of 
Oiir-  C'elehi-ated  6o  Ulsrnt-s.  and  in  the  same  package  a  gen¬ 
uine  Solid  Xlctel  Plated  Watch,  stem  winder  and  setter, 
enamel  dial,  oil  tempered,  unbreakable  main  spring,  finely  nn- 
Islied  train,  jeweled  balance,  dust  proof,  fi'-eiy  polished  case  ;  a 
splendid  time  keeper  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years,  a  guar¬ 
antee  with  every  w-atch.  M’e  will  also  send  in  same  package  a 
beautiful  ©old  Plated  Chain  and  Charm  to  go  with  the 
watch.  You  examine  the  goods  ,af  the  express  office  and  If  satis¬ 
factory.  pav  the  express  agent  *2.75  and  px))ress  charges,  and  the 
box  of  50  cigars,  and  w-atch.  chain  and  charm  are  yours.  As  this 
offer  is  made  solely  to  Introduce  our  famous  5c  cigar,  and  to 
protect  ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  in 
large  quantities,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  three^ boxes 
and  three  watches  to  any  one  person.  Write  to-day.  Address 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cribbing  Horse. — Will  The  R.  N  -Y. 
readers  of  experience  tell  me  the  best 
and  most  humane  -v^ay  of  preventing  a 
horse  from  cribbing  ?  e.  m.  g. 

Birmingham,  0. 

Ans. — We  all  want  to  know  this. 

New  Mexican  Hogs. — A  number  of  our 
farmers  are  dividing  their  Alfalfa  into 
small  fields,  and  stocking  with  hogs,  in¬ 
tending  to  graze  them  until  about  four 
weeks  before  selling,  then  feeding  them 
on  Egyptian  corn  to  harden.  The  grazing 
season  lasts  10  months.  w.  b.  w. 

Otis,  N.  M. 

Spraying  Poultry. — In  answer  to  E. 
L.  G.  on  page  111  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  re¬ 
gard  to  spraying  poultry,  last  summer  I 
sprayed  the  henhouse  thoroughly  every 
few  weeks  in  the  daytime  when  the  fowls 
were  all  out ;  then  at  night  when  they 
were  on  the  roosts  I  sprayed  the  fowls. 
I  used  a  knapsack  sprayer,  used  consid¬ 
erable  force,  so  that  it  threw  the  coal- 
oil  emulsion  in  a  very  fine  spray.  I  have 
never  noticed  that  it  had  any  ill  effects 
on  poultry,  and  it  is  death  to  lice. 

Reidenbach’s  Store,  Pa.  a.  g.  w. 

Squash  for  Stock  — In  answer  to  L. 
W.  H.,  as  to  the  best  variety  of  squashes 
to  feed  to  stock.  The  R.  N.-Y.  answers, 
Hubbard.  Having  seeded  as  high  as  80 
to  90  tons  per  year,  each  year,  I  have 
sold  them  to  dairymen  and  hog  feeders. 
The  variety  was  the  Pike’s  Peak  or 
Sibley.  I  find  that  those  men  who  once 
buy,  always  stand  ready  to  take  all  I  can 
spare.  As  the  shells  are  thinner  than 
those  of  the  Hubbard,  they  are  safer  and 
easier  handled.  Gregory,  W.  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee,  and  many  others  declare  them 
much  richer,  and  with  me  they  will  out¬ 
crop  the  Hubbards  and  keep  longer. 

Lewis,  Iowa.  r.  b  van  o. 


Rape  for  Cows. — I  have  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Holstein  cow.  On  August  6  I  sowed 
one  pound  of  rape  seed  on  a  piece  165  x  13 
feet,  and  in  five  weeks  it  was  five  feet 
high  and  very  thick.  I  picketed  my  cow 
so  that  she  could  get  at  two  feet  on  one 
corner;  she  looked  at  it,  then  tasted  it, 
but  did  not  eat  much  as  good  grass  and 
clover  were  on  the  border.  I  put  her  in 
the  same  place  the  next  two  days  ;  the 
third  day  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
sheared,  it  was  eaten  so  close.  After 
that,  she  would  eat  rape  before  she  would 
grass.  The  flow  of  milk  increased  about 
one- quarter  with  no  bad  flavor.  It  was 
eaten  all  over  three  times  before  the  cold 
weather  prevented  it  from  growing  again. 

Berlin,  N.  J.  c.  m. 

Cure  for  Poll  Evil  — A  valuable 
horse  bad  a  pronounced  case  of  poll  evil, 
and  the  following  treatment  cured  him  ; 
as  I  have  worked  him  now  five  years,  it 
must  be  permanent :  Dissolve  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  iodoform  in  two  ounces 
of  sulphuric  ether ;  syringe  it  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wound  if  possible,  but  if  not, 
make  a  probe  as  large  or  nearly  as  large 
as  the  sinus,  probing  the  iodoform  to  the 
pipe.  I  syringed  out  the  wound  and 
treated  it  twice  daily  ;  in  about  three 
weeks  the  cure  was  effected.  I  know  of 
a  recent  case  where  the  knife  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  after  torturing  the  animal 
six  months,  the  wound  was  worse  than  at 
first,  and  the  animal  had  to  be  destroyed. 

J.  D. 

Some  Wyoming  Chickens. — Thinking 
that  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
interested  in  poultry,  I  send  an  account 
of  my  flock  of  hens.  Last  winter,  I  com¬ 
menced  with  24  hens  and  a  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerel.  About  half  of  my  hens 
were  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the  rest  were 
mongrels.  My  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  from  January 
20, 1893  to  January  20, 1894  is  as  follows: 


Cow  Leaking  Milk. — A  valuable  young 
cow  leaked  her  milk  so  badly  as  to  im¬ 
pair  her  usefulness.  An  astringent  wash 
was  used  without  much  benefit.  Rubber 
bands  were  tried ;  they  would  restrain 
the  flow  of  milk,  but  made  the  teats 
sore,  so  had  to  be  be  discontinued.  Col¬ 
lodion  was  used  last  summer,  but  to  be 
effective,  had  to  be  applied  twice  after 
each  milking.  After  she  became  dry,  the 
ends  of  her  teats  were  burned  with  a  hot 
iron  enough  to  cause  them  to  scab  over. 
The  result  was  a  thickening  and  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  membrane  around  the  orifice. 
This  remedy  proved  effectual  without  in- 
j  ury  to  the  cow,  and  is  worth  the  trial  in 
other  cases  of  this  kind.  c.  s.  r. 

Cows  ANU  Tails. — I  notice  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  quite  a  discussion  as  to  the  merits 
of  tail  holders.  I  have  a  Rural  of  the 
date  D3cember  15,  1888,  which  demon¬ 
strates  to  my  mind  that  the  cow  her¬ 
self  is  the  best  tail  holder,  as  it  is  very 
useful  for  her  comfort,  and  “hands  off” 
is  her  motto.  I  use  a  thin  blanket  to 
cover  my  cow  and  her  tail  is  all  right. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  B.  N.  w. 

R.  N.-Y.— -The  paper  spoken  of  con 
tains  a  picture  of  the  man  who  went  to 
milk  in  the  barnyard  and  tied  the  cow’s 
tail  to  his  boot  strap.  The  cow  became 
frightened  and  ran  away.  The  tail  and 
strap  held,  and  the  man  plowed  the 
barnyard  in  every  part. 

An  Old-Time  Milk  Route.— In  TheR. 
N.-Y.  of  January  13,  I  saw  an  article  in 
regard  to  asses’  milk  that  brought  to  mem¬ 
ory  my  childhood  days  when  I  used  to  visit 
at  my  grandfather’s.  He  kept  a  d  airy,  such 
as  was  described,  in  the  town  of  Leen- 
warder,  Friesland,  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  used  to  drive  a  number  of  asses 
through  the  streets  every  morning  and 
again  at  evening,  stop  at  the  doors  of  his 
regular  customers,  the  richest  people  in 
that  city,  sit  down  and  milk  a  large  tum¬ 
blerful  of  milk,  then  go  on  to  the  next 
customer,  and  so  on.  Many  a  glass  I 
have  drank  myseJ.  The  milk  is  not  rich, 
has  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavor,  and  is 
used  for  invalids  ;  but  it  is  expensive. 

Ogden,  U.  b.  v.  d. 


Received  for  esrKB  at  an  average  of  23c.  perdoz.  J47..S0 


For  dozen  chickens .  211.35 

Total  receipts . $7(5.35 

Paid  out  for  feed .  $20.35 

Total  gain . $55.70 

This  gives  a  profit  of  $2.32  per  hen. 
Beulah,  Wyo.  e  a  w. 


Some  Pacific  Coast  Poultry. — Here 
is  my  poultry  account  for  1893.  I  esti¬ 
mate  all  the  eggs  gathered  at  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  gathering.  My  hens 
are  mixed.  Mostly  high-grade  White 
Leghorns.  They  roam  at  large,  and  have 
bad  a  very  poor  house  to  roost  in.  I 
lost  about  40  chicks  by  skunks  getting  in 
one  night.  Price  of  eggs  :  January  35 
cents,  February  30.  March  23  to  15,  April 
to  Jane  20,  July  to  November  223^  : 

Jan.  1  To  31  hens  and  4  cocks  at. S3Hc... $12. (56 

Wheat,  aDont  32  bushels .  26.58 

Corn  meal .  42 

1794  dozen  eggs  for  hatching..  3.53 

By  4  538  eggs  at  irom  5  to  35  c _  $81.53 

15  chickens  used  at  home 

at  20c .  3.00 

9  hens  used  at  home  at  25c...  2.25 

Dec.  31  61  hens  and  2  cocks  on  band  at 

333^0 .  21.00 

Amount  to  balance . $64. .59 

Total . $107.78  $107.78 

Thurston  County,  Wash.  b  c. 


So  Phkvalkn’t  ani>  so  Fatal  has  Coxsu.>ii>- 
TiON  become,  that  It  Is  now  everywhere  dreaded  as 
the  great  scourge  of  humanity.  And  yet,  In  their 
formative  stages,  all  Pulmonary  Complaints  may  be 
reidlly  relieved  andcontrolled  by  resorting  promptly 
to  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant— a  curative  specially 
adapted  to  soothe  and  strengthen  the  Bronchial 
tubes,  allay  Inflammation,  and  loosen  and  remove 
all  obstructions.  It  Is  a  certain  remedy  for  Asthma, 
and  also  for  Coughs  and  Colds.— Adv. 


fOOEU  MILKCOOLEl] 
PAT  .lNT-0  1893 
H.W.GAZLAY, 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 


.-I.,  1.1  DA 

THK  aOUEL  nii.K  (;ou 
ASB  AERATOR 
Has  no  equal.  Is  ] 
down,  gives  the  best 
suits,  has  smooth  s 
face,  airs  and  cools 
the  same  time,  less  w 
to  clean,  made  of  cop 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  w 
iron  clad  b 
tom.  they 
not  rust. 
Agentswa 
ed.  Send 
large  cut  t 


OUTlET^i^^ 


price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZLAY,  Cortland.  N.  Y 


Automatic  Hens’  Nests. 

No  roosting  In  nest;  prevents  egg-eating.  Success¬ 
fully’  used  three  years.  Circulars  free. 

J.  M.  UANN,  Box  91,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


IT 

DOES 

IT. 


BUTTER 


□rings  oc.  per  extra  in 
Crystal  Butter  Packi 
Flint  Glass,  Metal  Case. 
tight.  Dead  air  space.  Full  descrlnl 
with  cuts  sent  free.  Address  CryS' 
Package  Co.,  Renton  Harbor,  Mich 


^Barren  Mares 

Made  to  breed  regularly  by  the  use 
of  our  improved  Impregnator.  No 
skill  necessary  to  use  it.  Every  in¬ 
strument  fully  guaranteed.  The 

8  Perfect  Impregnator 

^  is  simple,  scientific,  safe  and  certain. 
^  We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials 

•  from  the  United  States,  Europe  and 

•  Australia.  .Sent,  with  full  directions, 
J  on  receipt  of  price,  five  dollars. 

J  SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO..  130  Main  Street, 
Z  OARIiOl.LTON.  MO. 

2  liefer  to  Conimercial  B.ank,  St.  IjOuIs;  Mld- 

•  land  Bank,  Kansas  City,  and  to  all  banks  in 
A  Carrollton. 

V  A  Book  “  Ahoot  rtnrri’ti  Marm  ”  sent  free. 


FRENCH  COACHERS  AND 
rcherpn  Horses. 


Pure  bred  stock  all  ages, 
at  prices  to  suit  every 
purchaser,  to  close  estate 

Of  JOHN  W.  AKIN. 

Semi  foi-  Oireular. 

JLMffOOD  STOCK  FARM 

£.  S.  AKIN,  Executor. 
SCIPIO,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBALOR 

Perfect, 
and  Self- 
Regulating\ 

iTbouffitndfl 

in  BtlCCOHHful 
operation. 
Guaranteed  to 
llAtcha  larger 
perrentage  of| 
fertile  at 

leNH  coHt  than 
any  other  Hatcher 


Lowent  priefd  flrAt-clait 
ilatcber  made. 

Send  6c.  for  (Tatalogne. 

Circulars  free. 

Patontpe  and 
I  Bole 
LVanufaetarer 


GED.H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Buckley’s  Waferine  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plainis,  N.  T 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MAUHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Mann- 
faoturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tar  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAISY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  rlohness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  nNSQUALBu  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con- 
stltntlon,  they  combine  more  quallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Onernsey  or  In  America — Comns,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlin  head  the  herd.  All 
parttonlars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABKB  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roblyx,  L.  I.,  N.  T 


Butter  stock  at  low  priges.-a.  j.  g. 

dab  St.  l  ainhert  Hull  and  Heifer  Calves 
0/  the  best  butter  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  Stoke 
I’ogls  III.,  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  st.  L.,  Sin 
vounds  butter  in  one  year.  Young  Bulls  sold  from  our 
herd  have  sired  20  pound  cows,  such  as  Pride  of 
Ingleside  54.545,  a<)  poiiixlH  4>^  ounceH,  and  Gypsy’s 
Pride  2nd  293(55,  87  pounds  18  ounces  of  butter  in  7 
days  for  Miller  A  Sibley.  E.  L.  CLARKSON, 

14  West  19th  Street.  New  York 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rukai.  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  nearly  eight 
months  old.  Good  color,  good  points  and  good  size. 

I).  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam, 
Absolutely  self-renulntinc. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheni)e8t  flrs^class  Hatchei 
In  the  market.  Circulars  free, 
GFO.  FltTEli  &  CO.,  tjuiucy,  III, 


$20-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


Make  your  pcaltry  pay 
ORE  than  your  wheat. 
ONEY  refunded,  if  this 
Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
4«.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 

buckkyk  incubator  CO. 
tiPRINOFlELDs  OHIO. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata 
logne.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Gio.  B.  BaxOK,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


‘‘Willswood  Herds.” 


The  COMING  dairy  breed  Is  the  (JUKKNSKY. 
A  choice  BULL  calf,  dropped  February  lO,  1894.  Sire 
Gypsle  2332  A.  G.  C.  C.,  dam  Stephanie  4421  A.  G.  C.  C. 
combines  the  blood  of  Taurus  of  Marlboro  1901  A  G 
C.  C..  and  Kohlnoor  1505  A.  G.  C.  C.  Do  rot  forget 
the  BERKSHIRE  Spring  Pigs.  Personal  examina¬ 
tions  requested. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N  J. 


I NCUBATOR8 ! 

In-Door  and  Ont-Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  PRK.MIUMS. 

Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS 

Broodar*  only  1$.  BmA  aad  ahaapMA  for 
ralMng  ohiok* ;  40  fitvt  promlnm. ;  t,(XX) 
tostimonials ;  Mud  for  oatslogae. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574.  Cardington,  0. 


Bartlett’s  O.  K.  Food 

Is  a  meat  and  bone  ration  for  poultry.  It  Is  cooked 
meat  steam  dried  and  ground  to  fine  sweet  meal',  used 
with  soft  feed  Is  a  great  egg  producer.  Sample  bag 
(50  pounds),  $1.  Send  for  onr  little  catalogue  on  Cut 
Oreen  Bone,  Desiccated  Fish,  Oyster  Shells,  Mica 
Grit,  Bone  Meal,  etc.  Address 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

ow 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


New  64pageCatalogue  tor  1894 

Is  now  ready.  The  most  complete  book 
ever  published  on  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Standard  seeds.  Send  4  ets.  In  stamns. 
John  llHUHCiier  ,lr.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 


per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF.  Groton,  n:  Y. 


SHARP  POULTRY  GRIT. 

OuhHa(WCi^“^“-\ 


REDUCES  STONE  .CROCKERY.  SHELLS  be.  ANY  SIZE 
DESIRED.  WORKS  FAST  «-  VERY  EASY.  FOWLS  MUST 
HAVE  SHARP  SRIT  TO  THRIVE.  rTT-  PURE  SHARP 

'N  SACKS.  $19?  PER  HUNDRED  LBS. 

rogf®r.>WEBSTER«iHANNUM.  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y. 


CnnQ  PUCAD  From  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
LUUO  UnuMr  I  Poultry, of  the  mostnoted  prize 
>—.—.^—i>—iBwlnninKst.rains.Fine  illustrated 
descriptive  catalogue  free.  8.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


51  IIBv  by  using  the  Impe 
I  wl  Hit.  Guarantee 
hold  the  most  vicious  and 
manageable  horse.  It 
positive  cure  for  tc, 
lolling,  ana  prevents  e 
pnlllng.  Bit  sent  post 
upon  receipt  of  price. 
— '.  40  In  X  C  or  Japan,  Sll 
No.  41  In  Fine  Nickel,  SS 


IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP  CO., 

710  Wisconsin  Street,  Racine,  Wls 


FflR  F  —Pea  Fowls  In  pairs  at $7*50  per 

■  Wii  onuu.  pair.  A.  B.  Roe.  Greenboro,  Md 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  K 

Langshan,  P.  Reck,  Bull  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUN  BAR,  Tllxhorn,  Wls. 


American  Banner  Oats. 

The  best  General  Crop  White  Oat  extant  The 
stlffest  straw;  the  heaviest  grain,  the  thinnest  hull. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  Oats,  Wheat,  Corn 
and  Leading  Potatoes:  Freeman,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Victor  Rose,  Brownell’s  Winner,  and  many  others. 
Also  Langshan  B’owls  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Address  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


1  ,OUU  Trained  for  rabbit  hunting  &  destroying  rats. 
Rl  a  palr,c.o.j>.  W.U.  Fabnswokth.Now  IjOndon.O 


l^prrQlTDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  Ea  b  b  ff\  CF  Sample  copy 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnstrated  n r  r  CIIDDI  ITO 
Meigazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DtC  dUriLICiW 
FKEE.  A.  I.  UOOT,  Medina,  O, 


THE  SPRING  CURRY  COMB. 


-CLOCK  SPRING  BLADE. 

Boft  as  a  Brush.  Fits  every 

c!rcu8e8.“8ampYe*maded^po'8^p™T.25^^ 
**  Lafayette  (St.,  (South  Rend,  Ind. 

(The  excellence  of  this  Comb  is  guaran  teed  by  the  Editor  of  this  paper.  | 


THE 

GrcatAmerican 


COMPANV 


buy  “direct  from  factory. 


MIXED  PAINTS 


AtWHOKKSAI.K  PRICKS, Delivered  I  RKK, 
ForJIouscs,  Barn»,  lioofg,  all  colors,  &  SAVK  Middlemen’s 
pronts.  In  use  f>  I  years.  Kndoi-sed  by  Orange  &  I'armers’ 
Alliance.  Ix)w  prices  wll  surjirise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGKilSOLL,  U40  Plymouth  Bt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  It. 


Steel  Gear  I  5 

Water  SnpplieH. —  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Wooden  and  Steel  Structures  of  all  kinds. 

A.  G.  DUYSTERS,  62  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


No  bicycle  ever  made  at  all  approaches  them  in 
beauty  and  style  joined  to  excellence  of  construc¬ 
tion;  none  so  strongly  appeals  to  the  experienced 
rider  as  meeting  every  requirement  of  a  perfect 
mount. 

The  need  of  repairs  for  Columbias  will  be  infre¬ 
quent  under  our  new  system  of  inspection,  which 
now  begins  with  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  raw 
material  by  a  metallurgist,  and  only  ends  Twhen 
thorough  tests  have  been  made  of  the  complete 
machine  and  all  its  parts. 

1894  Standard  Price,  $125.00. 


LITTLE  GIAN  I  Threshing  Machine. 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Gutters, Feed  Grinders,  Ao 
ll k Jli H y  ten  &  SOySpJyantdale,  4., 


GREAT. 

Variety 

/  SPRINKLERS 

_  ^haycart^ 

WIOC  a  NASROW  TIRCS  2  54  WHttlS, 

NEWYORK  OFFICE  HARO  WOOO.STEEL  AXLES.  BEST  &  CHEAPEST. 

N9  4  STONE  ST  HOBSON  &  CQ..Tatamy,  Pa. 


flUMPINC  HORSE  CARTS. 


TIIK  IIEBBER  RIDING  HARROW. 
Cuts !)  feet  wide  (two-horse  size);  easier  than 
any  other  0  ft.  Cuts  5  Inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soli. 

Harrows  from  17.00  up. 

Write  to  HKLLKR  MKG.  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


POPE  MFG.  CO 


Seven  newly  designed  wheels  arc  shown 
in  our  1894  Catalogue  which  will  interest 
every  cyclist.  Our  agents  furnish  it  free, 
or  we  mail  it  for  two  two-cent  stamps. 


BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 

CHICAGO,  HARTFORD, 


I  and 
UPWARD 


HftY  CtRRIER 

:  KOIt  A  OOOhaBMMiMiiiHHHaBBH 

with  the  latest  and  best  improvements. 
Hay  Forks  and  attachments.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  Catalogue  and  low  in 
troduciiig  prices.  Address 

080RN  BROS.,««*R  Marion, O. 


AAI  ■■■To  close  an  Estate,  a  fine 
L  1 1  U  V  A  I  L  farm  at  Aurora,  on  ('av- 
I  II  E|  M  I  ■  ngahake.  For  particulars 
■  ^  address 

MBS.  D.  A.  WOOGBOFF,  Executrix.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TtestlHnchine  ol'itiskind  ever  in- 

S vented.  Nend  for  circulars  and  prices. 

().  U.  THOMPSON  &  .SONS, 
t  No.17  River  St.,  YPSILANTI,  Hlcli. 

Seeour  Grass  tSeed  Sower  onanother 


H  ENCH  A  DROMGOl.D’S 

HARROW 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  PEED 
Best  Set  Works  In  the  Wortd# 


U.  S.  SEPARATORS 


Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^ Award 


Were  Awarded 


at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 

Warranted  the  beet  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Stands^  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Oataloguo. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

YORK,  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  Corn  Planters  a  Specialty. 


AT  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR. 

HADE  IN  THREE  DAIRY  AND  TWO  FACTORY  SIZES. 


A  Wonderful  Improvement. 

__TiiirBii:sT 


Tooth  Holder  ever  invented.  ]^y  only  loosening 
The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet^  onenui. 

with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  in- 
ches  off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow  manufrs  in  the  world.  Over  35,000  now  in  use. 
Our  New  8teel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

n^tnesa, 

and  airkinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  bySlrel 
liable  dealers.  Don’t  be  decci  ve<l .  Insist  upon  haymg 
our  goods.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cata¬ 
logue  Fr««.  HENCH  &  DUOMG OLD, York,  Pa. 


HALLOCK’S 

CCESS  WEEDER 


These  separators  are  the  most  simple  in  construction.  Re¬ 
quire  less  care.  Will  run  longer  without  clogging.  Are 
certainly  taking  the  front  rank. 

In  the  great  dairy  district  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
more  new  creamery  plants  have  been  supplied  with  these 
separators  in  the  last  year  than  all  our  competitors  com¬ 
bined  can  boast  of.  Such  a  record,  gained  by  repeated  tests, 
is  conclusive  that 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


’sPeerlessCREAMERY 

BUmH  WORKER. 


If  80,  you  should  try  a 


RTtLL  GROWING. 
20,000 
Sold  ^ 

past  f  iffflr 

3  year*, 


It  churns  Kasier,  Quicker, 
Closer,  and  Is  More 
Conveuient  than 
any  other. 

Kvery  user's  word  for  It. 

Send  for  circular  and  In¬ 
troductory  price,  If  we  have 
no  agent  in  your  locality,  to 


Absolute  Perfection  for  be.st  quiilityButter 
Also  Cliiiriis,  Power  liiittcr  Workers, 
Printers,  Sbippiiig  Boxes,  and 

b  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

r  Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Creaiiierj'  Plan  and  valuable  information 
I  for  Creamery  men. 

St  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


49th  Year. 


Itallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
S3e~  Mention  this  paper._^ 


-I  ACME"  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  «^Leveler 


WORLD’S  FAIRKK 

SMEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

on  onr  INCCABTOB  and  BRUOUEB 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  wUl  pej  jou  to  send  4  oents  in 
aunps  for  72  pige  onulogue,  siring  nluible 
point,  on  Poultry  Culture.  Addreat 

Ballabla  Inenbator  Co^  Quincy,  UL 


TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 
Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
EARTH — sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
drag— eight  dollars  and  upwards.  I 

N.  B. — I  deliver  free  od  board  at  distributing  points^ 
QFWT  AW  TRTfiT  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned] 
OlJiiX  vii  XIliAlj  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  | 

<lnlh  Mfp  Millinjrton,  -  New  Jersey.! 
aan,  ooie  mir,,  &  30  so.canai  st.,chicago. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


^  Designed  for  all  kinds  of  PLOWING  either 
on  SIDE  HILL  or  LEVEL  LAND. 


PULVER  IZER. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

I  Columbus,  Ohio. 

~/nj  **  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


HOW  TO  GROW 


SEND  FOR 


CIRCULARS, 


Enrich  the  Soil  and 
PROPERLY  Prepare 
the  Seed-bed.  The 
Latter  can  BEST  be 
Accomplished  by  Using 
the  “Continental”  Disk 
Pulverizer. 


Patent  Spring  Foot  Latch,  Automatic  Jointer,  Straight  Steel  Coulters 
or  Rolling  Caster  Coulters,  and  all  late  Improvements. 


SEND  FOR  CIBCDLAB. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


nox 

120, 


TOBACCO  DUST  }  TOBACCO  DUST  Al. ;  H.  A.  STOOTHOFF. 

lls  Bugs  on  Cabbage,  (  Kills  Buffalo  Bogs  '  ...» 

0.  Al  insecticide:  J  on  Cattle.  <  331  MadiSOn  AVC., 

F2,50  per  bbl,  180  lbs,  >  14.00  per  bbl.  250  lbs,  )  3>jr©X?V.*"5r OX*3x.- 


ARE  GOOD  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

#!.'>  per  Ton,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y. 
PACKED  IN^BALeS, 


THEY  ANALYZE 
to  18%  Moisture. 
8%  to  10%  Potash. 
%%  to  Jii%  Phos  Add 
3%  to  5%  Nit.  as  Am. 
Extreme  Variation. 


m 

li 
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N.  Y.  STATE  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

SOME  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  MAKE 

Our  Farmers’  Institutes  Valuable. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  farmers’  institute,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  secured  a  picture  of  the  “  imported  talent  ” 
who  had  helped  make  the  meeting  successful.  It  is 
given  here  so  that  our  friends  at  home  and  abroad 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  men  we  have  in  “  York 
State”  to  talk  to  our  farmers.  While  the  speakers 


so  well  that  people  go  home  with  something  to  think 
about. 

At  the  right  of  the  line  is  our  occasional  correspond¬ 
ent,  C.  W.  Jennings,  of  Belleville,  the  man  who  took 
the  famous  “cow  census”  some  years  ago.  Mr.  J.  is 
the  official  reporter  for  the  local  press,  and  he  has 
performed  the  duties  of  this  position  for  five  years. 
Besides  writing  for  various  agricultural  papers,  Mr. 
Jennings  is  a  staff  correspondent  of  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man,  for  which  paper  he  does  excellent  work. 


tutes,  Mr.  Smith  talks  on  “  Combinations  of  Foods 
for  the  Dairy  Cow,”  “  Better  Methods  for  Butter- 
workers,”  and  “The  Manufacture  of  Cheese.” 

Last  in  line  is  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Watson,  of  Cornell.  Our 
readers  know  him  as  he  frequently  writes  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  At  the  institutes  Prof.  W.  usually  talks  on 
“  Farm  Manures,”  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  alone  or 
with  manure.  We  regard  Prof.  Watson  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  men  now  engaged  in  teaching 
the  science  of  agriculture. 


are  often  changed  from  place  to  place,  this  group  is  a 
fair  sample  of  those  usually  sent  to  aid  the  local 
speakers. 

Beginning  with  the  four  men  standing  behind  the 
ethers,  the  one  at  the  left  with  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
is  W.  S.  Moore,  of  Mount  Upton.  Mr.  Moore  is  a 
practical  and 
successful 


Of  the  four  men  seated  in  front  the  one  at  the  left 
is  F.  E.  Dawley,  of  Syracuse — a  poultryman  of  large 
experience.  Mr.  D.  is  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Association.  He  speaks  not  only  on  poultry, 
but  on  chemical  fertilizers,  and  he  speaks  with 
authority,  as  he  is  connected  with  the  well-known 


CLOVER  HAY  AND  HEAVES. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  page  83,  about 
clover  hay  giving  horses  the  heaves.  I  have  never  fed 
my  team  anything  else  but  clover  hay,  and  have  been 
asked  often  how  I  kept  my  team  in  such  good  flesh 

and  work  them 
so  hard.  I  never 


farmer  in  the 
beautiful  Che¬ 
nango  Valley. 
U  e  has  a  fa¬ 
mous  herd  of 
.Tersey  cattle 
and  Leicester 
sheep,  while 
his  H  a  m  b  1  e- 
tonian  horses 
are  of  the  finest 
quality.  Mr.  M. 
attends  the  in¬ 
stitutes  as  the 
authorized 
newspaper 
agent  of  the 
State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society. 
The  paper  he 
holds  in  his 
hand  is  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and 
he  has  probably 
taken  more  sub¬ 
scriptions  for 
The  Rub al 
than  any  other 
person  in  the 
business.  Every 
one  who  at¬ 
tends  an  insti¬ 
tute  will  meet 
Mr.  Moore,  and 
it  will  be  a  sin¬ 
gular  man  who 
escapes  with¬ 
out  subscribing 
forTuER.N.-Y. 


feed  them  quite 
all  the  hay  they 
will  eat  as  1 
have  noticed 
when  they 
were  too  full 
of  hay  that  it 
would  hurt 
their  wind.  I 
think  that  hard 
driving  and 
heavy  pulling 
while  too  full 
of  clover,  will 
affect  the  wind 
of  any  horse, 
and  finally 
bring  on  the 
heaves,  •  if  con¬ 
tinued.  As  to 
Mr.  W.’s  meth¬ 
od  of  putting 
up  hay,  I  don’t 
think  a  heavy 
crop  would  be 
fit  to  go  into 
the  cock  at 
night.  A  heavy 
crop  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  never 
gets  perfectly 
dry  during  the 
day.  I  would 
prefer  com¬ 
mencing  to  cut 
about  0  A.  M., 
and  about  3  to  4 
i>.  M.  I  would 
commence  t  o 


Next  stands 


Some  of  the  Men  who  Make  the  New  York  State  Institutes  Valuable.  Fig.  55. 


turn,  and  turn 


Dr.C.  D.  Smead,  W.  S.  Moore.  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead.  F.  A.  Converse.  C.  W.  Jennings.  all  that  evening 

of  Logan,  Presi-  F*  E.  Dawley.  D.  P.  Ashburn.  Geo,  A.  Smith.  Prof.  G.  C.  Watson.  that  waS  SUf- 

dent  of  the  ficiently  cured 


American  Shropshire  Sheep  Association.  Dr.  Smead  fertilizer  control  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  on  top,  and  I  often  find  water  at  the  bottom.  The 
talks  of  the  diseases  of  farm  animals,  and  “Ins  and  Next  sits  Mr.  D.  P.  Ashburn,  of  Nebraska — a  fine  next  day,  as  soon  as  perfectly  dry,  I  would  rake  and 


Oats  of  Breeding.”  Pew  men  are  better  qualified  to 
lecture  on  these  subjects,  for,  aside  from  his  long 
veterinary  practice,  the  Dr.  is  a  successful  farmer. 
Of  course  he  has  great  faith  in  the  Shropshire 
sheep. 

No.  3  is  P.  A.  Converse,  of  Woodville.  Mr.  C.  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  and  a  practical  dairyman  and 
berry  grower.  He  is  younger  than  some  of  the  others, 
but  that  is  a  failing  he  can  easily  outgrow.  Mr. 
Converse  breeds  Ayrshire  cattle  and  Shetland  ponies, 
and  thoroughly  understands  all  the  details  of  the  care 
and  management  of  farm  stock.  He  talks  on  “  The 
Silo,”  “Science  in  Breeding,”  “  Science  in  Feeding,” 
and  “  Educational  Privileges  on  the  Farm,”  and  talks 


sample  of  the  Western  dairyman.  Mr.  A.  had  charge 
of  the  Nebraska  dairy  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
and  spent  some  weeks  speaking  in  Vermont  before 
coming  to  this  State.  He  gives  a  very  practical  and 
helpful  talk  on  making  and  marketing  butter,  and  also 
talks  about  pigs  as  a  side  issue  in  the  dairy. 

Next  in  line  is  Director  Geo.  A.  Smith,  of  Frankfort, 
who  is  one  of  the  cheese  experts  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission,  and  one  of  the  best  dairy  authorities  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Smith  makes  an  excellent  director — 
his  long  experience  in  the  work  is  of  great  service 
to  him — and  under  his  management  the  State  speak¬ 
ers  will  probably  hold  more  meetings  and  reach  more 
farmers  than  ever  before.  Besides  directing  the  insti¬ 


haul  to  the  mow.  The  hay  must  be  free  from  dew  or 
rain,  or  it  will  become  moldy  or  dusty.  As  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  says :  “  It  can  be  put  in  the  mow  quite  green  if 
free  from  outside  moisture,  and  be  nice,  bright  hay. 
The  larger  the  bulk  in  the  mow  the  better  the  hay 
will  be.”  I  prefer  a  reasonably  tight  mow.  Clover 
is  a  great  fertilizer,  and,  while  it  has  proved  quite 
profitable  as  a  money  crop  fojune,  it  has  improved  my 
land  fully  25  per  cent  in  the  last  six  years. 

The  seed  crop  is  easily  handled  the  way  I  manage. 
I  use  a  Champion  reel  rake  machine  to  cut.  I  remove 
the  trip-pin  in  the  rake-head,  so  that  I  can  rake  off  in 
windrows.  With  a  little  practice  one  can  make  the 
windrows  as  straight  as  with  a  horse  rake.  I  let  the 
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clover  lie  on  the  ground  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry. 
Then  it  is  loaded  on  the  wagon  and  hauled  to  the 
huller  or  stack.  I  prefer  hulling  as  it  comes  from 
the  field,  as  it  is  less  work.  When  stacked  it  must  be 
capped  well  with  the  other  hay  to  keep  it  dry. 

I  find  that  the  hullings  are  excellent  feed  for  stock. 
I  have  some  calves  that  have  not  had  anything  this 
winter  but  the  clover  hullings,  and  they  are  in  good 
shape  ;  if  anything  they  are  in  better  shape  than 
when  taken  off  of  the  pasture.  f.  j. 

Merriam,  Ill.  _ 

THE  FUTURE  OF  SHEEP  FARMING. 

FOOD  AND  CABK  VS  BLOOD. 

Free  Trade  Has  No  Terrors  for  Mutton. 

THK  SUBJECT  CON8IDEBED. 

1.  The  future  of  the  sheep  industry. 

2.  Sheep  fitted  to  the  conditions. 

8.  Food  and  care  v$.  blood  In  its  production. 

Sheep  have  always  been  an  impDrtant  factor  in  the 
development  of  this  nation.  More  than  nine-tenths  of 
our  clothing  is  second-hand  from  their  backs,  and  mut¬ 
ton  has  formed  a  large  part  of  our  food.  The  time 
was,  and  not  very  far  in  the  past,  when  the  principal 
income  from  the  flock  was  from  the  wool.  When  un¬ 
washed  wool  sold  quickly  at  40  or  more  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  its  fineness,  the  whole  energy  of 
the  sheep  owner  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
heaviest  fleece  of  the  finest  staple.  As  the  belief  was 
common  that  the  yield  of  wool  was  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  skin,  the  craze  for  wrinkles  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two 
full  skins  were  found  on  a  single  carcass. 

But  a  change  came  over  the  sheep  industry.  By  the 
settlement  of  Australia  and  other  countries  and  the 
stocking  of  cheap  lands  with  innumerable  sheep,  the 
production  of  wool  so  increased  as  to  give  the  world 
an  over  supply.  Down,  down,  went  the  price  until, 
in  spite  of  the  protection  to  the  American  grower  by 
the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  our  finest  grades 
of  American  Merino  wools,  unwashed,  sold  for  from 
18  to  22  cents  per  pound.  Happily  for  the  future  of 
the  industry,  as  the  price  of  wool  has  gone  down,  the 
consumption  of  mutton  has  increased.  Our  people  are 
becoming  aware  that  it  is  the  freest  from  disease,  the 
most  nutritious  and  healthful,  of  all  animal  foods. 
Careful  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
a  pound  of  mutton  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  than 
flesh  of  any  other  kind.  While  wool  is  lower  than  ever 
before,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  and  one  that  should 
stimulate  the  sheep  owner,  that  prime  mutton  is  now 
selling  for  more  money  than  either  beef  or  pork ;  and 
its  consumption  is  increasing  much  faster  than  the 
growth  of  population.  Sheep  owners,  then,  should 
not  be  discouraged,  but  look  the  situation  squarely  in 
the  face.  Realize  that  conditions  have  changed ;  that 
in  the  future  mutton  must  be  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
this  business.  While  he  should  not  wholly  ignore  the 
growth  of  wool,  the  breeder  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  fashions  change  even  as  regards  the  kinds  of 
wool  wanted.  What  is  now  most  in  demand  are  not 
the  fine,  heavy  fleeces,  but  the  lighter,  coarser  wools 
— the  mediums.  In  the  future,  to  get  most  profit  from 
the  flock  will  require  the  largest  growth  of  the  best 
mutton,  that  carrying  the  best  fleece  of  medium  wool 
and  which  shall  be  produced  for  the  least  money. 

Sheep  to  Meet  This  Want. 

It  would  be  quite  natural  here  to  drift  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  breeds,  but  nothing  is  further  from  my 
purpose.  It  is  types,  not  breeds,  that  I  shall  consider. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  previous  conclusion  that 
mutton  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  mutton  now 
most  in  demand  is  that  which  is  lean  and  j  uicy,  not 
over  fat.  Another  very  important  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  the  more  rapid  the  growth,  and  the  quicker 
the  animal  arrives  at  maturity,  the  less  food  it  eats 
and  the  less  its  cost  of  production.  And  last  the  wool. 
We  want  a  good  fleece  with  staple  from  23^  to  5 
inches  long,  soft  and  of  close  texture,  free  from  gum 
and  yolk  and  of  good  luster.  This  class  of  wool  is  now 
most  in  demand  and  will  sell  for  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  more  than  the  fine,  heavy  wools.  We  want,  then, 
a  sheep  that  combines  in  the  highest  degree,  early 
maturity,  largest  development  of  meat  on  the  best 
parts,  and  that  gives  the  most  pounds  of  the  most 
desirable  wool.  How  shall  we  secure  it  ? 

Food  and  Care  vs.  Breed  in  Producing  What  is 
Sought. 

No  domestic  animal  is  so  susceptible  to  change  as  the 
sheep.  In  looking  over  the  field  trying  to  find  or  pro¬ 
duce  the  ideal  sheep  to  meet  our  wants,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  glance  at  the  moat  available  breeds. 
In  this  country  the  Merino  is  the  most  distinct  breed. 
Being  a  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  the  demand  being 
for  fine  wool  and  wool  alone,  so  much  care  was 
used  in  developing  them  on  this  line  as  to  result 
in  producing  a  breed  of  the  heaviest  shearers, 
in  proportion  to  weight,  and  of  the  finest  wool 
of  any  in  the  world.  Aside  from  these,  all  others 


have  been  kept  in  a  hap-hasard  way ;  more  as  scav¬ 
engers  than  anything  else,  and  we  find  very  little 
variation.  In  England,  we  find  a  very  marked  con¬ 
trast.  There,  although  all  sheep  may  be  included  in 
one  of  the  two  great  classes,  “longwools”  or  “middle- 
wools,”  almost  every  shire  has  its  distinct  breed,  and 
each  with  very  marked  peculiarities.  We  see  the  long- 
wool  type,  with  their  massive  bodies  well  covered 
with  long,  glossy  wool,  and  their  abundance  of  fat 
laid  here  and  there  in  lumps  and  chunks.  The  middle- 
wool  types  with  smaller  bodies,  shorter  staple  and 
more  compact  fleeces,  and  with  their  flesh  and  fat 
nicely  mingled,  and  the  little  Welsh  mountain  sheep 
with  their  scanty  fleece,  deer-like  form  and  venison 
quality  of  mutton,  and  remember  that  they  all, 
undoubtedly  came  from  the  same  stock  ;  from  a  com¬ 
mon  blood.  Seeking  the  cause  of  these  great  varia¬ 
tions,  we  will  surely  have  to  look  for  something 
besides  blood.  j.  s.  woodwabd. 

do  be  continued,) 


HOW  MUCH  SEED? 

DO  SEEDSMEN  ADVISE  TOO  MUCH? 

What  the  Practical  IjLea  Say. 

On  page  84,  a  reader  stated  some  of  his  troubles  in 
following  the  advice  of  seedsmen  as  to  the  amount  of 
seed  to  the  rod  or  acre.  We  have  presented  his  state¬ 
ment  to  a  number  of  practical  men  and  here  we  have 
their  answers : 

Peas,  Beans  and  Beets. 

In  a  square  acre,  12x133^  rods,  there  are,  with  rows 
30  inches  apart,  79  rows,  133i  rods  long.  Two  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  peas  of  the  O’Rourke  type  will  seed  it 
nicely,  making  a  small  fraction  over  a  quart  of  seed  per 
row.  With  larger  seed,  like  Black-eyed  Marrowfats,  it 
would  take  three  bushels.  A  quart  of  common  wax 
beans  will  seed  a  row  20  rods  long.  An  ounce  of 
Early  beet  seed  will  sow  10  rods  of  drill.  I  have  trans¬ 
planted  4,300  plants  from  one  ounce  of  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  cabbage  seed  obtained  from  Henderson.  I  find 
the  Planet  Jr.  seed  drill  is  gauged  to  sow  too  much. 
It  will  sow  four  bushels  of  D.  O’Rourke  seed  per  acre. 
With  all  kinds  of  seeds  I  have  to  set  it  for  less  than 
the  marks  indicate.  l.  b.  biebce. 

Practice  of  a  South  Jersey  Market  Gardener. 

The  custom  here  in  planting  peas  is  to  sow  in  rows 
far  enough  apart  to  allow  a  crop  to  be  started  between 
them,  which  will  eventually  require  the  whole 
ground,  such  as  early  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  citrons, 
cucumbers,  etc.  The  peas  are  sown  in  March  in 
rows  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  the  tomatoes  or  other 
crops  are  planted  in  May,  between  the  rows  of  peas, 
which  are  picked  as  soon  as  ready,  and  the  vines 
plowed  under  to  make  room  for  the  other  crop.  The 
peas  answer  a  double  purpose  ;  besides  being  a  valu¬ 
able  crop  in  themselves,  they  protect  the  tender 
tomato  and  other  plants  from  wind  storms  and  driving 
sand,  and  also  attract  the  cut  worms  from  the  space 
where  the  more  valuable  plants  are  to  be  set.  In 
planting  in  this  manner,  1  to  13-^  bushel  per  acre  is  a 
sufficient  quantity,  which  would  require  about  a  quart 
to  180  feet  of  drill. 

In  planting  seeds  of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  etc.,  we 
sow  about  five  or  six  seeds  to  the  inch  of  drill,  and 
sow  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  we  think  we  will 
need.  If  we  have  too  many  plants,  we  sell  or  throw 
away  the  surplus.  Frequently,  owing  to  mice  or 
other  mishaps,  we  do  not  have  enough  and  have  to 
buy.  In  buying  such  seed  as  cabbage  and  tomato,  it 
is  not  a  safe  rule  to  buy  only  enough  to  produce  the 
number  of  plants  required.  There  are  so  many  dis¬ 
turbing  influences  at  work,  that  it  is  far  safer  to  sow 
three  times  the  quantity  needed,  as  after  a  failure  is 
discovered,  it  is  often  too  late  to  remedy  it  by  a  new 
sowing.  chables  pabby. 

New  Jersey. 

Actual  Hesults  With  Cabbage. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  seedsmen  place  too  low  an 
estimate  on  the  number  of  plants  which  an  ounce  of 
seed  will  produce.  I  would  consider  seed  of  almost 
any  kind  except  celery  to  be  very  poor  if  less  than  75 
per  cent  of  it  germinated. 

In  some  germination  tests  that  we  conducted  while 
at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y..  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  using  1,000  or  more  seeds  of  each  vegetable,  the 
following  figures  give  the  average  number  that  germi¬ 
nated  in  each  hundred  seeds  of  a  few  of  the  kinds 
tested:  Beets,  71 ;  cabbage,  one-year-old  seed,  86;  two 
years,  75;  three  years,  62,  four  years,  54 ;  carrot,  86 ; 
cauliflower,  86  ;  celery,  40  ;  cucumber,  84  ;  lettuce,  84; 
seed,  six  years  old,  29  ;  melon,  89 ;  onions,  74;  seed, 
three  years  old,  28  ;  pea,  87  ;  radish,  77 ;  rutabaga,  99  ; 
tomato,  79  to  88;  some  10  years  old  seed,  84  ;  turnip,  one 
to  four  years  old,  85  to  94  ;  seven  years  old,  47.  While 
I  can  give  no  further  data  from  practical  experience 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  celery  plants  from  an  ounce 
of  seed,  I  am  confident  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
celery  seed  will  produce  plants. 

The  last  few  years  that  I  was  practically  engaged  in 


market  gardening  and  small  fruit  growing  in  New 
York  State,  I  made  a  specialty  of  cabbage  growing. 
In  the  spring  of  1883,  cabbage  seed  of  the  Drumhead 
varieties  was  procured  from  three  different  firms.  The 
seed  from  one  firm  was  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  balance  was  Eastern  grown.  It  was  sown 
in  rows  in  beds,  one  ounce  of  seed  to  each  bed.  When 
the  plants  were  removed  from  the  beds  for  transplant¬ 
ing  in  the  field,  a  careful  count  was  kept  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  produced  by  each  ounce  of  seed.  In 
every  case  the  Eastern  grown  seed  produced  a  few 
more  than  4,000  plants  per  ounce,  while  the  other  seed 
produced  7,500  plants  per  ounce.  We  have  never 
grown  less  than  4,000  plants  of  cabbage  from  an  ounce 
of  seed.  We  have  kept  no  record  of  the  number  of 
plants  produced  by  other  seeds. 

In  ordinary  garden  culture  I  generally  use  one  quart 
of  peas  to  200  or  250  feet  of  row.  Last  season  I  planted 
one  quart  of  Henderson’s  First  of  All  in  six  rows  that 
were  33  feet  long.  There  was  only  room  for  six  rows  ; 
otherwise  I  would  have  planted  eight  rows  with  the 
same  amount  of  seed.  Late  peas  are  larger,  but  I  use 
about  the  same  amount  of  seed,  as  the  plants  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  not  planted  so  thickly  as  the  early  varieties.  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  field  culture  of  peas,  but 
have  been  told  by  several  growers  chat  from  two  to 
three  bushels  per  acre  is  the  quantity  sown. 

Del.  College  Ag’l  Exp.  Station.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Actual  Count  of  Seeds  in  an  Ounce. 

I  have  just  counted  the  seeds  in  an  ounce  of  several 
lots  we  have  in  stock,  all  of  them  showing  a  vitality  of 
at  least  80  per  cent,  with  the  following  result :  Beets, 
sample  1,  1,320  fruits,  sample  2,  2,460  fruits;  cabbage, 
sample  1,  5,144  seeds,  sample  2,  8,480  seeds;  cabbage, 
sample  a,  5,144  seeds;  sample  h,  7,440;  celery,  sample 
1,  64,594  seeds;  sample  2,  94,624  seeds.  Cabbage, 
samples  a  and  b,  are  of  the  same  variety,  grown  by 
the  same  man  :  a  being  the  92  crop,  showing  82  vitality 
and  b  of  93  crop,  78  vitality.  With  such  a  range  of 
difference  in  size  of  seeds  of  different  varieties,  or 
even  different  samples  of  the  same  variety,  would  not 
the  estimates  of  seed  needed  to  plant  a  hundred  feet 
necessarily  vary  ?  Again,  if  we  plant  a  sample  of 
celery  showing  85  per  cent  vitality,  25  seeds  to  the 
inch  of  drill  in  soil  which  will  pack  hard  over  the 
seed,  and  seed  equally  thick  in  light,  friable  soil, 
which  will  not  pack  at  all,  we  would  get  nearly  the 
same  number  of  plants  from  each.  But  if  the  seed  in¬ 
stead  of  being  planted  25  to  the  inch  is  put  in  only 
two  or  three  to  the  inch,  so  they  cannot  help  each 
other,  we  would  get  scarcely  any  plants  from  the 
heavy  soil  and  nearly  as  many  as  before  from  that 
which  is  more  friable.  The  difference  coming  partly 
from  the  shutting  off  light  and  air  and  partly  from  the 
hard  crust  around  the  seed.  Knowing  that  the  amount 
of  seed  needed  to  give  a  certain  number  of  plants 
would  vary  in  this  way  according  to  the  soil  used, 
would  any  two  men  be  likely  to  give  the  same  quantity 
as  the  desirable  one  for  all  cases  ?  I  might  refer  to 
other  conditions  which  would  influence  the  amount  of 
seed  desirable,  but  I  think  the  above  will  show  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  definite  quantity  as  the 
proper  amount  of  seed  for  100  feet,  or  for  a  certain 
number  of  plants.  will  w.  tbacy. 

How  Much  Onion  Seed  to  the  Acre  P 

To  raise  a  crop  of  onions  we  plant  all  the  way  from 
33>^  to  50  pounds.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  will 
depend  on  what  we  are  after,  whether  onions  to  mar¬ 
ket  dry,  and  if  so,  whether  we  aim  for  large  or  medium 
sized  bulbs,  or  whether  we  seek  a  crop  to  bunch  while 
green,  or  plant  to  obtain  sets ;  the  quantity  of  seed 
will  vary  with  the  sized  sets  we  aim  to  grow.  Again, 
the  quantity  planted  for  either  of  these  objects  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  size  and  plumpness  of  the 
seed,  which  differs  more  or  less  fr*m  year  to  year, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  winnowed  or  sunk. 
Again,  the  degree  of  preparation  the  ground  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  character  of  it,  will  affect  the  quantity 
needed,  for  the  finer  the  seed-bed  the  better  the  seed 
will  come.  For  this  reason,  it  is  wise  in  planting 
onion  seed  for  dry  market  bulbs,  and  indeed  for  any 
purpose,  to  sow  more  liberally  on  land  that  is  in 
onions  for  the  first  time  than  on  old  land,  for  old  land 
having,  been  cleared  yearly  of  stones,  and  been  well 
stuffed  with  manure,  is  more  friable  and  will  make  a 
finer  seed-bed.  Another  matter  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used,  is  the 
quantity  of  manure  the  land  is  to  receive  ;  for  land 
very  heavily  manured  will  bear  thicker  planting  and 
yet  yield  onions  that  will  average  as  large  as  those 
raised  on  land  manured  but  moderately  well,  where 
from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  less  seed  has  been  sown. 
Under  all  these  conditions,  I  have  assumed  that  the 
seed  has  equal  vitality,  but  occasionally  there  occur 
seasons  so  unpropitious  for  seed  growing,  that  with 
the  greatest  care  in  winnowing  and  sinking,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  bring  the  standard  of  vitality  within  10 
per  cent  of  that  of  average  years ;  as  when  seed  is 
thu?  lighter  there  are  proportionately  more  to  th 
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pound,  the  deficiency  here  is  nearly  self-corrective. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  rule  which  shall  be  of  universal 
application  as  to  the  quantity  of  onion  seed  to  be  sown 
to  the  acre.  In  a  general  way  I  advise  four  pounds  of 
seed  where  dry  bulbs  are  desired,  and  when  the  land 
is  in  excellent  condition  and  very  highly  manured, 
then  five  pounds.  What  I  mean  by  heavy  manuring 
is  the  application  of  from  12  to  15  cords  of  good  stable 
manure  or  its  equivalent,  plowed  under,  and  from 
1,200  to  1,500  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer  especially 
rich  in  potash  and  nitrogen,  raked  in  just  before 
planting.  Give  such  land  what  it  deserves,  seed  of 
the  very  best  strain,  and  the  crop  will  be  one  that  the 
farmer  will  be  pleased  to  show  his  neighbors.  As  we 
cannot  always  get  stable  manure  with  the  urine,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  adding  fish  waste  to  my  manure 
heaps  and  spreading  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  on 
the  beds  in  the  fall  to  restore  to  the  land  the  nitrogen 
and  potash  in  which  the  manure  is  deficient  from  the 
absence  of  the  urine.  J.  J.  h.  Gregory. 


What  Say  ? 


Shall  He  Stay  At  Home  ? — I  will  have  strawberries 
from  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  market  this 
year.  I  am  situated  21  miles  from  New  York,  with 
good  shipping  facilities  by  railroad  to  that  city.  I  am 
12  miles  from  the  city  of  Newark  and  six  from  Pater¬ 
son.  My  farm  is  small,  I  keep  but  one 
horse  and  a  small  boy  is  my  assistant. 

Which  will  pay  me  best,  to  drive  to  mar- 
ket  every  day  with  the  berries  trusting  / \ir}m 

the  oversight  of  the  pickers  to  my  boy,  /#  m,i 

or  to  remain  at  home  myself  attending  to  • 

packing,  etc.,  and  ship  the  berries  by  ex- 
press  to  a  reliable  commission  merchant?  I  J 

My  farmer  friends  are  skeptical  as  to  the 
existence  of  reliable,  honest  commission 
men.  Should  I  use  standard  or  gift  crates? 

My  berries  are  choice  varieties,  and  the 
beds  are  in  perfect  order.  I  expect  a 
good  crop  and  must  dispose  of  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  j.  h.  e.  schultz. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  comments  on  the 
above.  Our  own  idea  is  that  it  will  pay  ^ 

him  better  to  stay  at  home  and  oversee 
the  pickers — perhaps  hiring  a  neighbor 
to  carry  the  berries.  We  would  use  gift 
crates.  This  question  is  well  worth  a 
discussion. 

Salting  the  Stack. — In  the  event  of 
keeping  hay  a  year  or  two,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  put  a  little  salt  among  it 
while  stacking  ?  d.  b.  \\\\0 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Spraying  Strawberries.  —  Who  can  ^ 

tell  anything  in  regard  to  spraying 
strawberries  for  the  rust  that  affects  the 
leaves  ?  When  should  it  be  done  ?  How 
often  ?  What  is  best  to  use  ? 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  v.  e. 

Cheap  Paint  Wanted. — What  is  the 
best  cheap  coating  for  fence  posts  and  for 
barn  roofs  ?  Also  a  durable  cheap  paint  ? 

Hlairsville,  Ill.  w.  M.  H. 

Some  Silo  Questions.— On  page  98,  we 
have  quite  a  digest  on.  What  ails  the  silo  ?  E.  S.  B. 
thinks  the  trouble  is  caused  by  corn  being  put  in  uncut. 
Prof.  Gilbert  at  one  institute  in  Wakeman,  thought  un¬ 
cut  corn  kept  the  best,  though  he  cuts  all  his  large  corn 
and  puts  in  small  sweet  corn  whole.  I  would  like 
some  one  who  has  tried  it  to  tell  us  if  a  cylinder 
machine  that  shreds  the  stalks  by  means  of  spikes  and 
saws,  would  be  as  good  as  one  that  cuts  them  up  into 
short  pieces.  I  think  such  a  machine  better  for  fod¬ 
der  than  one  with  knives.  Will  some  one  say  what 
they  think  of  a  silo  built  round  like  a  railroad  tank 
with  iron  bands  and  lugs  on  them  to  draw  all  up 
tight,  say,  make  it  of  2  x  6  pine  or  other  suitable  lum¬ 
ber  ?  I  presume  inch  lumber  would  be  too  thin. 

Birmingham,  O.  e.  m.  g. 

Barn  Plan  Wanted. — I  propose  building  a  circular 
barn  80  feet  across,  stable  in  basement  and  hay  barn 
above,  and  want  advice  on  the  following  matters  :  1. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  floor — cement,  cedar  blocks, 
or  clay  ?  2.  Where  would  be  the  best  place  to  put  the 
silo  ?  3.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  lay  out  the 
inside  of  such  a  stable,  that  is  to  economize  space  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  roof  would  be  best,  felt  or  tin  ? 

North  Georgetown,  Quebec.  a.  b. 

Cabbage  for  Pickle  Factory. — What  cabbage  will 
give  the  most  weight  per  acre  ?  We  have  a  pickle 
factory  which  contracts  for  cabbage  at  $8  per  ton. 
What  is  an  average  yield  per  acre  ?  s.  h. 

E.  N.-Y. — For  the  above  purpose — unless  red  sorts 
are  desired — we  would  at  present  select  All  Seasons, 
What  is  a  good  yield  ? 


[Byerr  qaerj  muBt  be  aooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insnre  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  onr  advertising  oolnmns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  LONE  HAND  WITH  CLOVER. 

does  it  really  need  a  nurse  ? 

Subscriber,  Indiana  — Can  I  sow  clover  alone  this 
spring  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  fair  yield  ?  Will 
the  young  plants  be  killed  out  by  the  hot  sun  ?  Will 
it  answer  to  sow  the  seed  on  an  oat  stubble  and  then 
run  over  with  a  harrow  ? 

Would  Prefer  to  Have  a  Nurse. 

I  do  not  think  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  clover  by  itself 
without  a  grain  crop.  The  hot  sun  may  not  kill  the 
clover  if  the  weather  be  cool  and  rainy,  but  otherwise 
it  would,  unless  protected  by  shade,  such  as  a  growing 
crop  would  give.  If  no  grain  crop  were  sown,  the 
weeds  may  give  it  too  much  shade,  and  would  probably 
smother  the  clover,  lie  would  better  put  2X  or  3 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  in  the  drill  with  the  clover 
seed.  I  think  a  still  better  plan  to  put  four  quarts  of 
clover  seed  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  oats,  and  put 
four  quarts  more  in  the  grass  seed  hopper  and  scatter 
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periment,  and  will  always  give  the  best  results  if  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  The  same  course  followed  in  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds  of  grass  seed,  will  be  found  much  the 
best.  Soil  as  well  prepared  as  for  the  sowing  of  wheat, 
may  be  sown  to  clover,  Timothy  or  Orchard  grass,  or 
all  mixed,  without  any  other  crop  and  the  result  will 
be  the  best  possible.  It  should  be  sown  early  in 
August  if  there  be  sufficient  rain  to  insure  growth, 
and  never  later  than  September  10  in  this  section. 
The  growth  will  be  so  rapid  that  the  plants  will  be 
strong,  there  will  be  no  danger  from  freezing,  and  the 
crop  of  hay  the  next  season  will  be  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  18  acres,  plowed  and  kept  clean  in  1893, 
sown  about  September  1,  that  is  a  perfect  green  mat 
at  this  writing  ;  the  plants  are  strong,  and  it  will 
make  more  hay  cr  pasture  in  1894  than  any  following 
season  until  plowed  again.  I  maintain,  and  a  trial 
will  prove,  that  grass  seed  should  not  be  sown  with 
any  other  crops,  if  the  beat  results  are  desired. 

No  ble  County,  Ind.  w.  w.  latta. 

Never  Could  Make  it  Work. 

I  sowed  clover  seed  in  the  spring  on  winter  wheat, 
where  the  wheat  was  mostly  killed,  and  so  have  my 
neighbors.  We  harrowed  it  twice  over,  and  did  not 
get  any  stand  at  all.  Clover  cannot  stand  the  hot  sun, 
but  always  does  best  when  it  is  shaded  with  wheat  or 
oats.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  sowing  clover  seed 
in  stubble,  or  do  I  know  of  anybody  in  this  county 
who  has.  My  advice  would  be  to  seed  with  oats  this 
spring  ;  I  think  he  would  have  a  good 
stand,  and,  as  soon  as  he  cuts  the  oats, 
he  should  sow  land  plaster  on  the  young 
clover  to  hold  the  moisture  after  the 
Hi||y  shade  is  gone.  james  n.  button. 

GaPorte  County,  Ind. 


Superb  Potato.  Fig  56.  Page  170. 
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Early  Harvest  Potato.  Fig.  57.  Page  170. 


in  front  of  the  drill  teeth.  I  usually  sow  Timothy  in 
the  fall  with  wheat  or  rye,  and  clover  in  the  spring, 
and  seldom  fail  to  get  a  stand.  I  prefer  having  some 
Timothy  with  the  clover ;  it  keeps  the  clover  from 
lodging  so  badly.  8.  D.  Clinton. 

It  Would  Work  Here. 

Clover  sown  by  itself  early  in  March  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  well,  provided  the  land  be  free  of 
weed  seeds.  If  the  piece  of  oat  stubble  mentioned  by 
the  inquirer  be  clean,  that  is  free  of  weed  seeds,  and 
the  clover  seed  be  sown  thickly — nearly  double  the 
quantity  usually  sown — he  should  certainly  obtain  a  • 
first-rate  stand.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  by  the  hot  sun.  Weeds  are  what  he  must  look 
out  for.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Proved  a  Great  Success  Here. 

Clover  is  frequently  sown  in  this  latitude  in  the 
spring  upon  ground  not  in  a  crop  of  any  other  kind, 
and  does  well ;  better  than  with  wheat  provided  the 
ground  be  free  enough  from  weeds  so  that  it  will  not 
get  too  foul.  The  hot  sun  will  affect  it  just  as  in  other 
conditions — no  more,  no  less.  Heat  will  not  hurt  it 
unless  too  dry.  The  oat  stubble  well  harrowed  in, 
will  make  a  light  mulch  ;  that,  together  with  the 
growth  sure  to  appear  even  upon  well  tilled  ground, 
will  make  ample  protection  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  clover  will  make  much  more  rapid  growth; 
because,  if  well  done,  the  cultivation  will  make  a  good 
seed-bed  of  freshly  turned  earth  that  will  give  every 
grain  of  seed  a  hold.  Do  not  hesitate,  It  is  no  ex- 


PJ  Record  of  Personal  Experience. 

The  flood  of  June,  1892,  which  inun- 
^  dated  a  large  portion  of  our  farm,  left  an 

immense  quantity  of  drift  and  debris  on 
the  roadside,  between  our  house  and  the 
river ;  and  before  we  could  spare  the 
time  to  remove  it,  the  Blue  grass  beneath 
was  completely  killed  out.  In  the  fall, 

I  seeded  it  to  Timothy,  which  failed  to 
grow.  Last  April,  I  seeded  again,  with 
clover,  covering  thoroughly  with  a  disc 
harrow,  smoothing  with  a  plank.  I  take 
^  considerable  pride  in  keeping  the  road- 

^  lawn-like  condition,  and  went 
over  it  three  times  with  the  mower  be- 
tore  July  4.  During  July  and  August  of 
'  ^  ,  ^  last  year  no  rain  fell,  and  the  sun  shone 

ySi  I  bright  and  hot  nearly  every  day.  After 

\  a  few  showers  early  in  September,  it  was 

mown  again,  and  pastured  by  the  neigh- 
jl*' %  hors’ cows  during  the  fall.  To-day  there 
w  is  no  snow,  no  frost  in  the  ground,  and 
^  ''*  '41  examination  shows  the  surface  thickly 

.]  covered  with  clover,  green  and  nice. 
■:y  Again,  almost  every  year,  I  scatter  clover 

seeds  in  our  woods  pasture,  where  the 
Blue  grass  is  killed  by  burning  the  brush 
piles,  and  have  never  known  the  plants 
to  be  killed  by  the  hot  sun.  This  experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
your  inquirer  need  have  no  fears  that 
the  hot  sun  will  kill  the  clover  if  sown 
by  itself.  Not  knowing  the  conditions  of  his  soil, 
or  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  seed  a  stubble  field 
to  clover  without  a  grain  crop,  and  especially  when 
fertilizer  is  to  be  used,  I  am  unable  to  say  if  it  is 
“  a  good  plan  for  him  to  sow  clover  by  itself.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  for  me.  Were  his 
stubble  field  on  my  own  farm,  and  I  could  not  for  any 
reason  use  it  for  corn,  I  would  sow  oats  on  the  stubble, 
without  plowing,  and  cover  them  with  a  disc  harrow, 
“  lapping  half,”  then  sow  the  clover  seed,  cross-harrow 
with  the  spring  tooth,  and  smooth  with  a  plank  drag. 
Illinois.  P.  H.  MUNROE. 

SHALL  WE  HARROW  THE  WHEAT? 

WHEN  TO  USE  THE  CLOVER. 

1,  Does  it  par  to  barrow  wheat  In  sprlnK?  2.  If  so,  at  what  time  T 
8.  What  kind  of  a  harrow  shonld  be  used— soil  sandy  7  4.  Should 

clover  seed  be  sown  before  or  after  harrowing  ? 

Run  the  Harrow  with  the  Drill. 

I  never  harrowed  wheat,  and  it  is  not  practiced 
here.  Our  soil  is  black  loam,  with  some  sand.  If  I 
were  to  do  anything  of  that  kind,  I  would  say  do  it  the 
first  time  the  ground  is  dry  enough  after  the  middle 
of  April,  and  run  a  spike-toothed  harrow  straight  with 
the  drill  rows.  I  would  prefer  to  sow  my  clover  after 
the  harrow.  I  cannot  see  why  the  man  wants  to  har¬ 
row  his  wheat  if  the  soil  is  sandy.  I  think  a  harrow 
would  nearly  ruin  my  wheat,  as  it  covers  the  ground 
like  a  carpet.  I  think  farmers  ought  to  do  their  har¬ 
rowing,  and  follow  the  harrow  with  a  good  roller,  in 
the  fall  before  seeding.  If  they  do  this,  and  put  the 
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land  in  proper  tilth  with  plenty  of  manure  or  ferti¬ 
lizer,  their  wheat  will  look  well  enough  in  the  spring 
without  any  harrowing.  david  ross. 

Ohio. 

The  Object  of  an  Extreme  Case. 

1.  I  have  harrowed  wheat  several  times,  and  do  not 
think  it  pays  except  in  extreme  cases.  If  wheat  is 
looking  well  and  the  ground  is  not  “  hard  as  a  board,’’ 
let  it  alone.  If  thin  on  the  ground,  the  surface  soil  is 
likely  to  be  beaten  hard  by  fall  rains,  and  a  shallow 
stirring  and  breaking  up  benefits.  2.  The  work  should 
be  done  in  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  settles 
and  before  hot,  dry  weather,  which  would  kill  any 
plant  partially  torn  out.  3.  Use  a  smoothing  harrow 
and  follow  with  the  roller  to  press  the  soil  around  the 
roots  again.  Some  plants  will  be  torn  loose,  but  not 
many  killed.  Suppose  the  wheat  were  a  weed  to  be 
killed  ;  you  might  harrow  all  summer  with  a  spring 
tooth,  and  there  would  be  wheat  left  in  the  fall.  4. 
The  clover  should  be  sown  before  harrowing,  but  it’s 
late  for  it.  A  better  catch  will  be  obtained  if  sown 
earlier.  Select  some  morning  when  the  ground  is 
honeycombed  by  a  sharp  freeze  following  a  thaw,  and  is 
full  of  fine  cracks.  The  seed  must  be  sown  before  the 
soil  thaws,  so  it  will  fall  into  the  crevices  and  be 
covered  when  the  ground  settles.  This  plan  seldom 
fails,  but  requires  prompt  work.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Not  Found  Necessary  in  New  York. 

1.  It  does  not  with  us  on  our  soils,  but  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  on  certain  soils  that  heaved  badly  during  the 
winter  season.  2.  Were  I  to  harrow  wheat,  I  would 
do  it  just  as  soon  after  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground 
as  I  could  drive  the  horses  over  the  land  without 
punching  it  all  up  with  their  feet.  3.  The  only  har¬ 
row  that  is  suitable,  in  my  opinion,  for  harrowing 
wheat,  is  the  smoothing  harrow  made  by  the  Heren- 
deen  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  4.  I  would  sow 
clover  seed  before  harrowing.  I  would  not  sow  the 
clover  seed  in  March,  for  instance,  if  I  could  not  har¬ 
row  until  April.  It  has  not  been  found  advisable  for 
us  in  Western  New  York  to  harrow  wheat  at  all,  as 
our  crops  are  proving  satisfactory.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  heaving  to  any  extent  and  our  land  is 
so  full  of  available  fertility  that  we  are  invariably 
sure  of  a  good  catch  of  clover  seed. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Harrowing  to  Kill  Timothy, 

Harrowing  wheat  in  spring  is  one  of  those  farm 
operations  that  may  result  beneficially  or  it  may  not, 
and  it  can’t  be  foreseen  whether  it  will  or  not  in  any 
given  season.  But  I  believe,  on  soil  such  as  your  Ohio 
subscriber  has — sandy — it  would  be  as  well  to  dispense 
with  the  harrowing,  for  such  soil  does  not  require 
loosening  up  ;  and  if  the  clover  seed  be  sown  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  soil  is  full  of  cracks,  it  will  not 
require  any  covering  except  what  it  gets  from  subse¬ 
quent  freezings  and  thawings  of  the  soil.  But  if  one 
determine  to  try  the  spring  harrowing  of  wheat,  the 
proper  time  to  do  it  is  after  the  ground  gets  settled 
and  will  work  nicely.  Unless  the  soil  be  very  light,  a 
straight-tooth  harrow  will  be  the  kind  to  use  ;  if  the 
soil  be  light  and  friable  the  slant- tooth  harrow  will 
do.  The  clover  seed  would  better  be  sown  before 
harrowing  because,  that  late  in  the  spring,  it  will 
have  nothing  but  the  rain  to  cover  it  unless  harrowed 
in.  I  'don’t  believe  in  harrowing  wheat  at  all  in  the 
spring,  if  Timothy  was  sown  the  fall  previous,  as  the 
harrowing  will  kill  a  good  deal  of  the  young  Timothy. 

_  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Some  Primer  Talk  About  Fertilizers. 

F.  O.  K.,  Ohio. — Some  firms  ask  about  ^15  per  ton  for 
potato  fertilizers,  and  some  about  S38  ;  is  there  really 
that  much  difference  ?  Is  not  the  $38  the  cheapest  In 
the  end,  or  is  that  too  high  ?  I  am  not  using  ferti¬ 
lizers  yet,  but  expect  to  soon. 

Inquirer^  Michigan. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  publish  the 
enclosed  analysis  and  then  discuss  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  take  each  of  the  10  items,  explain  them  sepa¬ 
rately,  tell  just  what  they  mean,  what  they  are  worth, 
and  how  their  value  is  estimated  : 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 


irer 

Ayatlable  phosphoric  acid .  8  00  to  11.00 

Equal  to  available  bone  phosphate .  18.00  to  24]oo 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  7.00  to  10.00 

Equal  to  soluble  bone  phosphate .  15.00  to  22!00 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid . 50  to  L60 

Equal  to  Insoluble  bone  phosphate .  1.25  to  3!25 

Nitrogen,  total  available .  1.85  to  2.  40 

Equal  to  total  available  ammonia .  2.25  to  ,S.15 

Potash  KjO .  1.50  to  2^00 

Equal  to  sulphate  of  potash .  2.75  to  3.M 


Ans. — We  have  had  at  least  50  just  such  questions 
from  Western  States.  Theie  may  be  just  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  values  of  these  fertilizers  as  there  is  in 
two  kinds  of  coffee  or  two  cans  of  baking  powder.  The 
baking  powder  is  a  good  illustration.  Some  cans  cost 
half  as  much  as  others,  but  the  higher-priced  ones 
may  be  cheaper,  because  they  are  more  accurate  in 
their  results  and  require  a  smaller  quantity  to  raise  a 
given  amount  of  bread  or  biscuits.  Any  housewife 
who  has  spoiled  a  batch  of  biscuits  by  using  a  given 
quantity  of  a  cheap  baking  powder,  will  tell  you  that 


in  the  end  the  strong,  uniform  and  pure  article  is 
cheapest,  even  though  it  costs  more  per  can.  The  only 
value  in  a  ton  of  coal  is  in  the  amount  of  heat  we  can 
obtain  from  it.  Some  coal  is  full  of  black  slate.  A 
man  might  add  300  pounds  of  water  to  each  ton  and 
then  offer  the  mixture  at  $3  a  ton,  with  pure,  dry  coal 
at  $6.  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  that  2,000  pounds  of  coal 
at  $6  is  cheaper  than  1,000  pounds  of  coal,  700  of  slate 
and  300  of  water  at  $3  ?  Fertilizers  are  valued  for  the 
quantities  of  three  substances  they  contain,  viz.,  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  These  substances 
are  valued  at  prices  which  represent  their  actual  cost 
in  the  open  market.  For  example,  the  writer  of  this 
went  to  a  baker’s  shop  the  other  day  and  bought  a 
loaf  of  corn  cake  and  a  pound  cake.  The  corn  bread 
cost  five  cents  a  pound  and  the  cake  23.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  was  due  to  the  fact  thst  the  flour,  butter, 
milk  and  eggs  of  the  pound  cake  cost  more  than  the 
meal,  molasses  and  rye  in  the  corn  cake.  The  $38  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  or  may  not  be  cheaper  than  that  for  $15— 
depending  on  its  analysis — which  we  will  now  try  to 
explain. 

“  Available  ”  phosphoric  acid  means  that  which  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  plant  as  food.  For  example,  bore 
contains  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  whole  bone  could  not 
nourish  a  young  plant,  because  its  roots  could  not  dis¬ 
solve  or  eat  into  the  bone.  Grind  the  bone  into  a  very 
fine  meal  and  it  is  more  available,  because  the  roots 
can  take  more  from  it.  Dissolve  the  bone  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  phosphoric  acid  will  all  dissolve  in  water. 
Thus  the  three  terms,  “soluble,”  “available”  and  “in¬ 
soluble,”  mean  three  conditions  of  the  phosphoric  acid: 
1.  What  will  dissolve  in  water  like  sugar.  2,  What 
will  dissolve  in  weak  vinegar,  or  “  available,”  and,  3. 
What  will  not  dissolve  except  in  strong  acid — in¬ 
soluble.  The  plant  roots  can  dissolve  some  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  that  would  not  dissolve  in  water,  be¬ 
cause  the  roots  have  an  acid  that  is  reckoned  as  about 
the  strength  of  weak  vinegar.  It  is  about  like  the 
egg  cleaning  Mr.  Mapes  told  us  about  on  page  66. 
Some  could  be  cleaned  with  simple  hot  water,  while 
others  were  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  all  were  “  avail¬ 
able  ”  for  market.  The  “  available  ”  is  all  that  need 
be  considered  in  this  analysis. 

“  Equal  to  bone  phosphate”  is  a  term  used  by  some 
manufacturers  to  show  how  much  bone  there  would 
be  if  all  the  phosphoric  acid  were  in  the  form  of  bone. 
“  Bone  phosphate”  is  the  combination  of  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid  found  in  bone  just  as  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  flour  and  water  is  found  in  bread.  One 
might  just  as  well  say,  “one  pound  of  flour— equal  to 
pounds  of  bread  1”  It  would  have  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  regarding  the  flour  as  the  long  rigmarole  in  this 
analysis  has  to  the  phosphoric  acid.  This  manufac¬ 
turer  has  entirely  overdo ae  the  “  bone  phosphate” 
business  and  will  only  confuse  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  term. 

“  Nitrogen  total  available”  means  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  guarantees  that  his  fertilizer  contains  37 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  ton.  “  Equal  to  total  avail¬ 
able  ammonia”  is  like  the  “bone  phosphate.”  It 
means  that  37  pounds  of  nitrogen  would  make  45 
pounds  of  ammonia.  “  Ammonia”  is  a  compound  of 
nitrogen  and  another  gas— hydrogen.  When  nitrogen 
unites  with  hydrogen  it  makes  a  greater  bulk,  but  not 
a  bit  more  nitrogen.  For  example,  suppose  we  take 
14  ounces  of  sugar  and  add  three  ounces  of  butter. 
We  would  have  a  pound  and  one  ounce  of  candy,  but 
not  a  bit  more  sugar.  Nitrogen  represents  the  sugar 
and  ammonia  the  candy.  Never  mind  about  the 
“ammonia,”  figure  only  the  nitrogen  in  such  an 
analysis. 

In  like  manner  “  Potash  KjO”  is  the  item  to  figure 
at  13^  per  cent.  What  we  call  “  potash”  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  metal,  potassium,  and  a  gas,  oxygen.  “  K” 
is  the  letter  used  to  represent  potassium  and  0  repre¬ 
sents  oxygen.  “  KaO”  means  that  potash  is  two  parts 
potassium  and  one  part  oxygen— just  as  what  we  call 
lime  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  a  metal  called 
calcium.  “  Equal  to  sulphate  of  potash”  means,  just 
like  the  “bone  phosphate”  and  “ammonia,”  that 
there  would  be  that  much  of  combination  of  sulphur, 
potash  and  water — like  the  candy  and  bread. 

Stripped  of  all  useless  terms  this  is  what  the  analysis 
means : 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  8  per  cent  or  160  pounds. 

NUroKen .  1,85  per  cent  or  37  pounds. 

.  1^6  per  cent  or  30  pounds. 

The  rest  of  that  long  rigmarole  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  'the  farmer,  and,  in  our  opinion,  does  great 
harm  in  confusing  buyers.  In  some  States  the  laws 
demand  much  detail  and  that  is  why  some  of  these 
long-winded  analyses  are  printed.  The  three  terms 
above  cover  the  whole  story  except  the  “soluble” 
phosphoric  acid,  which  might  be  added  to  show  what 
proportion  of  it  would  dissolve  in  water. 

The  trade  valuation  of  this  fertilizer  is  supposed  to 
be  the  money  you  would  have  to  pay  to  buy  160  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  37  of  nitrogen  and  30  of  potash  in 
other  forms.  For  example,  the  chemists  of  the  East¬ 
ern  experiment  stations  average  the  market  price  at 


which  potash  can  be  bought  in  different  forms,  and 
take  that  average  as  a  fair  price  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  charge  for  potash  in  their  fertilizers.  The 
same  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  fair  basis 
for  figuring  would  be  to  multiply  the  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  by  cents,  of  nitrogen  by  16  cents  and 
potash  by  43^  cents.  This  should  give  you  the  price 
at  which  you  can  obtain  these  substances  in  other 
forms  and  is  a  fair  basis  for  comparing  one  fertilizer 
with  another. 

This  fertilizer  is  an  example  of  what  some  manufac¬ 
turers  call  a  “superphosphate.”  As  we  have  often  ex¬ 
plained,  a  true  superphosphate  contains  nothing  of 
value  but  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  added  a  little  nitrogen  and  potash  to  it. 
This  may  answer  to  sow  with  fall  grain  or  on  some 
crops  like  grass  or  beans,  but  for  potatoes,  fruits,  or 
vegetables,  there  should  be  more  nitrogen  and  potash. 
It  will  not  give  you  satisfactory  results  on  potatoes 
until  you  add  more  nitrogen  and  enough  potash  to 
make  at  least  six  per  cent. 

Codlingr.Moth  ;  Hen  Manure  for  Orchard. 

J.  N.  C.,  Ouilderland,  N.  Y. — My  orchard  has  been 
set  for  40  years ;  it  bears  well,  but  the  fruit  is  half 
eaten  up  with  a  worm  that  comes  out  of  the  seed  part. 
I  wish  to  put  on  the  soil  some  chemicals  to  kill  the 
ins.ict.  The  ground  in  the  orchard  is  broken  up  every 
three  years  and  seeded  with  Timothy  and  clover.  I 
gave  it  a  topdressing  with  barnyard  manure  on  the 
Timothy  sod  ;  then  I  fall-plowed  it  and  put  on  a  crop 
of  buckwheat,  and  have  the  ground  in  good  order.  The 
coming  spring  I  wish  to  seed  it  with  Alsike  clover.  I 
keep  a  large  hennery,  and  wish  to  know  what  chemi¬ 
cals  to  drill  in  with  the  hen  manure.  I  shall  put  about 
400  pounds  of  hen  manure  to  the  acre. 

Ans. — From  the  very  brief  statement  of  the  case  by 
the  correspondent,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
worm  is  the  old,  old  arch  enemy  of  almost  every  apple 
grower  in  the  United  States — the  Codling  moth.  This 
well-known  pest  has  been  described  and  figured  so 
often  in  almost  every  agricultural  paper  and  bulletin 
the  world  over,  that  it  seems  necessary  here  to  discuss 
only  the  methods  by  which  many  growers  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  combating  it.  The  moth  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
calyx  end  of  the  apples  soon  after  the  white  petals  of 
the  blossoms  fall.  The  stem  of  the  little  apple  holds  it 
erect  for  some  time  and  renders  it  easy  by  the  use  of 
a  thorough  spray  to  drop  a  little  poison  in  the  calyx 
of  the  apple,  so  that  the  little  worm  when  it  emerges 
from  the  egg  will  thus  have  a  poisonous  m6nu  at  its 
first  meal.  This  is  the  secret  of  why  we  so  success¬ 
fully  destroy  the  Codling  moth  with  the  arsenites. 
Spray  the  trees  thoroughly  twice  with  Paris-green, 
using  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  and  adding 
about  two  pounds  of  quicklime  to  prevent  injury  to 
foliage.  The  first  spraying  should  be  done  just  after 
the  blossoms  fall,  and  the  second  a  week  or  10  days 
later.  Later  applications  for  the  Codling  moth  will 
not  pay  if  the  first  ones  are  thoroughly  done.  These 
two  sprayings  will  also  rid  the  trees  of  the  tent  cater¬ 
pillars  and  canker-worms.  We  would  use  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  300  pounds  of  dissolved  bone- 
black  with  each  ton  of  ground  hen  manure. 

All  About  a  Tomato  Crop. 

D.  A.  O.,  Norway  Lake,  Me. — Will  Prof.  Massey 
answer  these  questions?  1.  How,  and  with  what 
kind  of  manure  can  I  have  tomatoes  ripen  in  60  days 
after  setting  in  the  field  ?  Does  he  manure  in  the  hill, 
and  how  heavily  ?  Is  hog  manure  good  for  them  ?  2. 
Does  he  ever  tie  plants  to  stakes?  How  many  stalks 
are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  hill  ?  How  far  apart  are 
the  hills,  and  does  he  keep  the  laterals  trimmed  ?  3, 

Does  he  water  tomatoes  much,  or  not  at  all  ?  4.  We 

often  plant  corn  here  May  10  or  12  and  so  on  till  J une; 
now  when  ought  tomato  seeds  to  be  planted  ?  5.  How 
deep  does  he  set  tomato  plants  in  the  ground  ?  One 
man  here  says,  lay  the  plants  down  and  cover  all  but 
two  leaves,  so  that  the  plant  roots  its  whole  length. 
Should  the  plants  be  hilled  or  have  level  cultivation  ? 
6.  How  does  he  prevent  plants  from  being  eaten  off  by 
bugs  or  worms  ?  7.  If  plants  be  covered  with  soil  to 

protect  them  from  cold,  how  soon  must  they  be  uncov¬ 
ered  to  save  them  from  injury;  and  is  there  not 
danger  of  breaking  the  plants  by  covering  ?  8.  How 

many  plants  are  set  per  acre  ?  How  many  per  acre 
would  be  a  fair  crop  ?  9.  Would  I  be  safe  in  putting 

out  200  to  300  plants  this  year  ?  They  would  sell  well 
if  early,  but  I  usually  get  them  too  late. 

Ans. — 1.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  growing  toma¬ 
toes  so  far  north,  but  suppose  that  one  might  risk  well- 
grown  and  well-hardened  plants  outside  by  May  20  to 
June  1.  Seed  for  early  plants  should  be  sown  at  least 
10  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to  put  them  outdoors.  We 
sow  the  seed  in  boxes  in  a  warm  greenhouse  quite 
thickly,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  merely  with  a  pair  of  end  leaves,  we  prick  them 
out  and  set  in  similar  boxes  somewhat  deeper  and 
about  one  to  two  inches  apart.  These  boxes  are  then 
kept  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house  simply  warm  enough 
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for  geraniums,  so  as  not  to  grow  too  rapidly,  but  keep 
short  and  stout.  Three  or  four  weeks  before  the  time 
for  setting  out,  we  transplant  them  into  cold  frames, 
covered  with  glass  sashes,  setting  them  four  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  sashes  are  kept  rather  close  for 
a  while  till  they  get  hold  of  the  soil  and  then  we  give 
them  all  the  air  we  can  at  proper  times,  stripping  the 
glass  off  entirely  when  warm  enough,  and  finally 
leaving  it  off  entirely  on  warm  nights,  so  as  to  inure 
them  to  the  outer  air.  If  a  severe  cold  snap  comes 
after  they  are  in  the  frames,  we  cover  the  glass  with 
mats  or  old  carpets.  For  several  days  before  setting 
out,  they  are  entirely  exposed  to  the  air.  Our  plants 
thus  treated  are  at  planting  time  about  eight  inches 
high  and  with  strong,  sturdy  stems,  and  come  up  with 
a  mass  of  earth  and  roots,  requiring  a  trowel  to  lift 
them.  In  planting,  we  make  holes  in  the  hills,  pour 
water  in  them  and  set  the  plants  in  the  water,  pull 
the  dry  earth  lightly  in  around  them  and  there  is  no 
wilting  whatever.  Plants  set  here  in  this  way  the 
first  week  in  April  will  bear  ripe  fruit  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  occasionally  a  few  earlier.  But  if  the 
seed  had  simply  been  sown  in  a  bed  and  the  plants 
allowed  to  grow  up  crowded  and  spindling,  with  long, 
weak  stems  and  small  root  development,  it  would  take 
them  twice  as  long  to  fruit  as  if  started  with  the  seed 
outside.  The  more  frequently  a  tomato  plant  is  trans¬ 
planted  before  finally  setting  out,  the  sooner  it  will 
fruit.  2.  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  plans  for  trans¬ 
planting  plants.  Have  kept  them  to  one  stem  on  a 
stake  and  shortened  the  laterals.  Have  spread  them 
out  with  several  stalks  on  a  trellis  and  have  pruned  in 
various  ways,  but  have  always  had  the  heaviest  crop 
when  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  naturally  and 
tumble  on  the  ground.  In  answer  to  part  of  the  first 
question  as  to  manures,  we  work  in  a  good  shovelful 
of  decomposed  horse  manure  in  each  hill,  and  top- 
dress  around  the  plants  during  the  season  twice  with 
nitrate  of  soda.  We  do  not  use  hogpen  manure.  3. 

If  we  had  our  tomatoes  where  we  could  irrigate  them 
in  a  dry  time,  we  would  do  so ;  but  unless  one  can 
soak  the  ground  all  through,  watering  is  useless— ex¬ 
cept  the  water  in  the  holes  at  planting.  4.  This  has 
already  been  answered.  Would  set  the  plants,  grown 
as  above  at  mid-corn  planting  season.  We  plant  early 
corn  here  in  March,  but  do  not  set  tomatoes  until 
April.  5.  Tomato  plants  grown  as  directed,  are  set 
just  as  they  grew  in  the  frames.  Plants  that  are  so 
long  and  weak  as  those  your  neighbor  speaks  of  would 
better  be  set  as  he  directs,  but  I  consider  such  plants 
of  no  more  value  than  a  long  cutting.  We  cultivate 
rather  fiat,  but  pull  up  a  little  earth  at  the  last  work¬ 
ing.  6.  Plants  raised  by  the  plan  suggested,  are  so 
stout  and  tough  that  cut- worms  seldom  cut  them  off. 
On  a  small  scale,  if  cut-worms  are  abundant,  take  tin 
cans,  melt  off  top  and  bottoms  and  push  them  into 
the  ground  around  the  stems.  The  big  green  larvae  of 
the  tobacco  moth  must  be  looked  after  and  hand 
picked.  7.  There  is  little  danger  of  injury  to  plants 
in  covering  if  care  be  used  in  bending  them.  If  plants 
are  short  and  stiff,  mound  the  soil  over  them  without 
bending.  Uncover  as  soon  as  the  cold  spell  passes.  8. 
We  set  plants  4Xx4>^  feet  or  4x5.  Dwarf  Champion 
can  be  set  3x4  feet.  The  amount  of  crop  depends 
largely  upon  the  locality  and  season.  In  the  tomato¬ 
growing  sections  of  Maryland,  where  I  grew  them 
largely,  it  is  easy  to  make  10  tons  per  acre  on  good 
land.  In  this  latitude,  owing  to  climatic  diflaeulties, 
making  the  plants  short  lived  I  would  not  contract  to 
raise  two  tons  per  acre.  In  Maine,  owing  to  the 
shorter  season,  the  crop  would  be  lighter  than  in 
Maryland.  Experience  alone  can  decide  this  for  each 
locality.  9.  One  would  not  risk  much  in  setting  200 
to  300  plants.  I  use  that  many  annually  for  family 
supplies.  When  frost  comes  one  can  gather  all  the 
green  tomatoes  and  wrap  each,  like  oranges,  and  pack 
in  boxes  in  a  frost-proof  cellar  (not  damp)  and  have 
them  ripen  very  late.  I  have  them  in  this  way  for 
slicing  up  in  the  middle  of  January,  w.  f.  masse y. 

The  Apricot-A  Neglected  Fruit. 

F.  L.  M.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. — Could  apricots  be  grown 
with  success  and  profit  in  this  section,  the  northern 
part  of  Cayuga  County  ?  Would  you  advise  a  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  set  an  orchard  of  apricots  of  100  to 
200  trees  with  the  expectation  of  good  profits  ?  Please 
state  in  full  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  apricot  cul¬ 
ture?  What  kinds  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommend? 
Would  the  Japan  varieties  prove  a  success  in  this  sec¬ 
tion’  Would  the  Japan  varieties  of  plums  prove 
hardy  enough  for  this  vicinity  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  think  so.  It  is  a  neglected  fruit — 
chiefiy,  we  think,  because  the  curculio  is  partial  to  it. 
Unless  one  is  willing  to  protect  the  young  fruit,  as 
with  plums,  there  is  little  to  hope  for.  There  are  now 
several  Russian  apricots  offered  which  are  hardier 
than  peaches.  Prof.  Judd’s  Shense  is  a  very  hardy 
variety,  prolific  and  of  good  quality.  The  Harris  is  of 
large  size,  fine  quality  and  a  perfect  freestone.  It  is 
quite  hardy  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  culture  of  apricots 


is  just  that  of  the  peach  We  will  obtain  more  in¬ 
formation  from  experienced  growers. 

Apple  Roots  and  Grafts. 

E.  O.  G.,  Ellensburg,  Wash.—l.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  de¬ 
fine  the  terms,  a,  root  graft,  b,  piece-root  graft  and  c, 
whole-root  graft  as  used  in  the  papers  and  by  nursery¬ 
men  ?  I  see  it  stated  in  one  catalogue  that  first  and 
second  cuts  of  roots  are  sometimes  called  whole-root 
grafts.  2.  What  are  “  own  rooted  trees”?  3.  Are 
there  any  nurserymen  who  actually  use  whole  roots 
for  apple  stocks  ?  4.  What  advantage,  if  any,  has  the 
whole  root  graft  over  the  piece  root  graft,  or  vice 
versa  ?  5.  Does  any  one  particular  kind  of  graft  have 
any  advantage  over  the  others  in  any  certain  climate  ? 

If  so,  what  kind  is  best  adapted  to  the  northwest  ? 
The  above  questions  are  written  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  apple. 

Ans. — 1.  a,  A  root  graft  is  a  scion  grafted  on  to  a  root, 
usually  a  one  or  two-year  seedling  or  a  portion  of  the 
root  of  a  seedling,  b,  A  piece  root  graft  is  a  scion 
grafted  on  to  a  portion  of  root  usually  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  c,  A  whole  root  graft  is  where  the  whole 
seedling  is  used,  the  scion  being  inserted  at  the  collar. 

2.  An  own  root  tree  is  a  tree  raised  from  seed,  by  layer, 
or  by  cutting,  dependent  entirely  on  its  own  roots  for 
sustenance.  3.  Yes,  many  nurserymen  raise  all  their 
apple  trees  by  budding,  in  which  case  the  whole  root 
is  always  used,  and  some  use  whole  roots  in  grafting. 
But  it  is  of  questionable  utility  except  in  the  tender 
kinds,  as  seedling  roots  would  average  hardier  than 
they,  but  not  near  so  hardy  as  the  hardy  sorts.  4.  It 
is  considered  that  whole  root  grafts,  as  a  rule,  throw 
out  more  fibrous  roots,  and  that  piece  root  grafts  throw 
out  less  numerous  but  coarser  roots.  One  objection  to 
whole  root  grafts  is  that  the  jnnetion  is  at  or  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  scion  does  not  root,  the  life  of  the 
tree  depending  upon  the  hardiness  of  the  seedling  on 
which  it  is  worked.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  is  as  hardy 
as  our  hardiest  of  tested,  named  sorts.  No  matter  how 
hardy  the  tree  is  above  ground,  if  the  roots  winter- 
kill,  the  tree  is  lost.  5.  The  trees  best  adapted  to  the 
prairie  regions  of  the  North  and  Northwest  are  the 
hardier  varieties  on  their  own  roots,  and  as  these  hardy 
kinds  can  rarely  be  rooted  from  unassisted  cuttings, 
piece  root  grafting  is  resorted  to,  using  a  short  piece 
of  root  and  a  long  graft,  planting  deep.  This  may  be 
termed  an  assisted  cutting,  keeping  life  in  the  graft 
until  the  softening  process  of  the  damp  earth  induces 
it  to  push  out  roots  of  its  own.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
all  the  surface  roots  must  be  the  same  as  the  tree  it¬ 
self,  and  as  hardy.  If  any  portion  of  the  foreign  root 
remain,  it  is  deep  down  and  less  liable  to  be  winter- 
killed  by  freezing  as  if  nearer  the  surface  ;  or,  should 
it  winterkill,  there  is  so  little  of  it  that  its  loss  need 
not  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree. 

THE  STOBRS  A  HARRISON  CO. 

What  Ails  the  Pear  P  Gueer  Apple. 

J.  M.  G.,  {No  address). — 1.  I  have  a  pear  tree  that 
has  always  set  full  of  beautiful  fruit,  but  never  per¬ 
fects  it.  It  commences  to  decay  at  the  center,  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  whole  pear  has  rotted  to  the  skin, 
which  looks  perfect.  It  has  never  borne  a  perfect 
pear.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Bartlett,  bell¬ 
shaped  and  smooth,  green  skin.  Can  anything  be 
done  for  it  ?  2.  Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  seen  the  apple 
advertised  by  .John  Lewis  Childs  ?  He  claims  that  the 
apple  grows  one  side  sweet,  the  other  side  sour. 

Ans, — 1.  It  is  doubtless  a  defect  of  the  variety  and 
we  doubt  if  anything  you  can  do  will  remedy  it. 
2.  We  have  heard  of  this  kind  of  apple  for  35  years, 
but  we  have  never  eaten  one.  .  We  are  told  that  the 
above  apple  is  half  sweet — half  sour 

Nitro-Glycerine  Refuse  in  Farming’. 

A.  E.  B.,  Hopkins,  Minn. — Could  the  refuse  from  a 
nitro-glycerine  factory  where  from  1,500  to  1,700 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  cut  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  washed  in  30  barrels  of  water — one-eighth  of 
the  nitrate  and  about  the  same  weight  of  acid  being 
left  in  the  water — be  used  on  market  garden  crops  ? 
The  water  that  is  left  is  strong  enough  to  burn  the 
hands  or  to  eat  holes  in  clothing.  Would  the  sulphuric 
acid  do  more  harm  than  the  nitrate  would  do  good  ? 

Ans. — A  moderate  application  of  the  mixture  might 
perhaps  be  beneficial  on  limestone  soil  during  the 
winter  months,  but  we  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try 
it.  The  oil  of  vitriol  is  extremely  corrosive,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  damage  to  clothing  and  tools  would  more 
than  balance  any  favorable  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
land. 

What  to  do  with  Pine  Needles. 

A.  K.,  Elgin,  III. — 1.  Dees  it  pay  to  haul  pine  needles 
on  land  as  a  fertilizer  ?  2.  What  per  cent  of  different 
ingredients  do  they  furnish  to  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No  ;  not  for  a  fertilizer  alone.  2.  A  ton  of 
the  pine  needles  contains  less  than  10  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  less  than  a 
pound  of  potash.  These  needles  (called  pine  straw) 
are  sometimes  used  at  the  South  as  a  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries.  On  most  crops  we  would  not  care  to  use  them 


until  they  had  been  used  as  bedding  and  well  soaked 
in  urine  or  mixed  in  the  manure  pile.  They  contain 
considerable  acid  which  we  think  should  be  neutral¬ 
ized  in  some  way  before  the  needles  are  put  on  the 
ground. 

How  to  TJse  Cow  Peas. 

F.  L.  B.,  Brooksville,  R.— On  page  89,  J.  H.  Hale 
speaks  of  the  value  of  cow  peas  as  a  nitrogen  trap.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  they  should  be  handled  to  be 
of  the  most  value,  i.  e.,  should  they  be  left  on  the 
ground  till  the  folio  ving  spring,  plowed  under  when 
at  full  size,  or  may  the  fodder  be  cut  and  taken  off  the 
land  ? 

Ans. — The  peas  may  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay  or 
hogs  may  be  turned  in  to  pasture  them  down.  If  you 
plow  them  in  for  green  manure  do  the  plowing  as  late 
in  the  fall  as  possible.  Read  the  articles  on  page  20. 

What  to  Do  With  Broom  Sedffe. 

C.  B.,  Charlottesville,  Va. — In  a  recent  issue  The  R. 
N.-Y.  had  a  note  on  the  value  of  Broom  sedge  as  a 
food  for  cattle,  when  preserved  in  a  silo.  Has  it  any 
value  as  hay  if  cut  before  it  has  become  old  and  tough? 

If  it  has,  there  are  thousands  of  tons  to  be  had  for  the 
cutting  all  around  us. 

Ans. — As  a  rule,  Broom  sedge  begins  early  in  its 
development  to  send  up  the  hard,  woody  stems,  and  at 
the  third  or  forth  node  to  put  out  the  spiny  flowers. 
Consequently  it  is  doubtful  if  Broom  sedge  could  be 
cut  early  enough  to  insure  it  making  a  palatable  hay 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  sufficient  yield  to  pay 
for  harvesting.  In  some  localities  the  habit  of  Broom 
sedge  may  be  such  as  to  give  considerable  growth  be¬ 
fore  its  objectionable  characteristics  are  developed 
and  in  such  cases  it  would  produce  a  good  quality  of 
hay.  This  I  know  to  be  true  of  Andropogon  scoparius, 
which  is  the  Broom  sedge  of  many  sections.  The 
value  of  both  these  varieties  will  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  ensiloing  with  corn  and  thus  making  it  more 
palatable.  h,  .t.  patterson. 

Don’t  Use  This  Cow’s  Milk. 

V.  T.,  Moundvllle,  Mo. — What  ails  our  cow  ?  During 
the  summer,  she  had  thin,  bloody-looking  scabs  on 
her  mostly  on  the  under  part  of  her  body.  They  healed, 
but  this  winter  have  broken  out  again  ;  the  veins  in 
front  of  the  udder  swelled  considerably,  and  a  bloody 
matter  oozed  out.  She  has  been  giving  milk  a  year, 
and  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  udder.  She  eats 
well.  Her  feed  is  whole  corn  twice  a  day,  and  all  the 
hay  and  straw  she  chooses  to  eat.  Is  it  safe  to  use  her 
milk  ? 

Ans. — The  cow  is  either  out  of  condition,  or  her  gen¬ 
eral  system  is  weakened  from  some  cause.  Give  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powder  on  the  feed 
night  and  morning:  powdered  nux  vomica,  one-fourth 
pound;  powdered  gentian  root,  one-half  pound;  ni¬ 
trate  and  chlorate  of  potash,  of  each  one-fourth 
pound  ;  sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound  ;  mix.  Feed  bran 
or  other  mill  feed  in  connection  with  the  corn,  which 
is  perhaps  too  heating  for  this  cow.  Sponge  the  sores 
with  a  solution  of  one  dram  of  lead  acetate  or  zinc 
chloride  in  one  pint  of  water.  I  would  not  advise 
using  the  milk,  especially  for  children,  until  her  con¬ 
dition  is  improved.  f.  l.  k. 

Pigrs  with  the  Thumps. 

G.  C.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  trouble  with 
my  pigs  ?  They  are  four  weeks  old,  and  some  weigh 
20  pounds.  They  grow  and  do  well,  but  all  at  once 
begin  to  pant,  and  it  seems  hard  for  them  to  breathe, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  they  die.  Some  say  it  is  thick 
neck ;  others  say  it  is  the  thumps.  1.  What  causes 
thick  neck  ?  2.  What  is  thumps  and  what  is  the 

cause  ?  I  have  fed  the  sow  wheat  middlings  mixed 
with  water,  just  enough  to  keep  her  from  getting 
thin,  and  she  seems  to  be  healthy  and  all  right. 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  such  disease  as  “thick 
neck  ”  in  pigs.  2.  The  thumps  is  usually  due  to  indi¬ 
gestion  or  over-eating.  Change  and  reduce  the  feed 
of  the  young  pigs  for  a  few  weeks.  f.  e.  k. 

Tumor  or  a  Double  Teat. 

M.  H.,  Camden,  N.  Y. — A  choice  two-year-old  heifer 
has  on  the  left,  forward  teat  a  swelling  which  comes 
out  about  one-half  inch  from  the  bag,  and  follows 
down  the  side  of  the  teat  within  about  one-half  inch 
from  the  bottom  and  sticks  out  away  from  it.  It  is  the 
width  of  a  man’s  thumb,  and  as  thick  as  two  thumbs 
from  the  teat.  It  is  a  smooth,  hard  substance,  but  not 
warty.  The  bottom  of  the  swelling  is  larger  than  the 
top,  and  it  appears  dead.  Will  it  be  apt  to  come  off  of 
its  own  accord,  or  will  she  lose  that  quarter  of  her 
bag  ?  What  is  it  and  the  cure  ? 

Ans. — I  cannot  tell  from  the  description  whether 
the  swelling  is  of  the  nature  of  a  double  teat  or  a 
tumor  growing  from  the  teat.  There  is  probably  no 
danger  of  its  injuring  that  quarter  of  the  udder,  how¬ 
ever.  If  it  be  a  double  teat,  it  will  probably  be  best 
to  allow  it  to  remain  if  it  does  not  interfere  with 
milking.  If  it  be  a  tumor,  it  can  be  best  removed  with 
the  knife.  I  would  advise  you  to  call  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine,  and  remove  it  if  de¬ 
sirable.  F.  L.  K. 
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Notes  froi  the  Rural  Grounds. 


TWELFTH  ANWUAL  REPORT  OF  TRIALS  OF 
NEW  POTATOES. 

Last  season  was  in  this  part  of  the 
country  unfavorable  to  potato  culture. 
The  early  part  was  cold  and  wet,  the 
later  part  extremely  dry.  But  this  re¬ 
port  may  prove  as  serviceable  to  our 
readers  as  any  of  its  predecessors  as 
showing  how  the  varieties  under  trial  be¬ 
haved  under  unusually  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  as  raised  by  The  Rural  trench 
system,  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
Planted  April  21. 

Variegated  Silver-Leaf  potato.  —  From 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  This  Is,  we  think, 
a  sport  of  Early  Rose.  The  vines  coaid  not  endure 
the  drought,  and  yielded  only  a  few  poor  tubers.  It 
Is  of  little  value  except  as  a  curiosity  and.  In  a 
droughty  season.  Is  of  no  value  even  as  a  curiosity. 

Superb,  or  Seedling  No.  76.— From  F.  B.  Van  Or¬ 
man.  Lewis,  la.  Four  pieces  yielded  32  marketable, 
16  small;  weight,  10J4  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  636  26 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Twice  as  long  as  broad,  cylin¬ 
drical,  buff  skin,  eyes  medium.  Vines  vigorous  and 
spreading.  Vines  dead  August  16.  An  Intermediate. 
Eaten  September  18.  Nearly  white  flesh,  not  as  dry 
or  mealy  as  some,  but  the  flavor  Is  nutt}  and  pro¬ 
nounced.  See  Fig.  66 

early  Harvest.— From  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Cari¬ 
bou,  Me.  Twelve  pieces  yielded  70  large,  32  small, 
weighing  22  pounds,  equal  to  433.66  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Shape  variable  In  this  dry  season,  buff  skin. 
Eyes  medium.  Vigorous,  spreading  vines,  light 
green.  Vines  began  to  die  July  20.  Eaten  Septem¬ 
ber  18.  Of  superior  quality,  line  grain,  floury  out¬ 
side  without  breaking  to  pieces.  Unusually  white 
flesh.  See  Fig.  57. 

Variety.— From  W.  T.  Clucas,  Albion,  Ind.-Slx 
pieces  yielded  44  large,  19  small,  weighing  17M 
pounds,  or  716.91  bushels  to  the  acre.  Resemble  Late 
Beaut?  of  Hebron  or  White  Elephant. 

Red  Mike. — From  A.  W.  Batchelder,  Thomaston, 
Me.  F,.ur  pieces  yielded  24  large,  18  small,  weighing 
10  pounds,  or  605  bushels  to  the  acre.  Color  reddish 
purple.  Shape  varies  so  that  there  seems  no  typical 
shape  In  this  dry  season.  Eyes  medium  as  to  num¬ 
ber  and  prominence.  Medium  green  foliage,  stems 
slightly  tinted  purple,  vigorous.  It  Is  Intermediate 
as  to  time  of  maturity.  Eaten  September  20.  Medium 
white  flesh,  mealy;  falls  to  pieces;  a  pronounced 
potato  flavor,  fair  quality. 

No.  1.— From  R.  D.  Burr.  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y.  Three 
pieces  yielded  23  large,  11  small,  weighing  seven 
pounds,  or  664.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  Llgnt  buff  skin, 
nearly  Beauty  of  Hebron  shape.  Ill  shapen  from 
drought.  July  16,  some  vines  dying,  some  not. 

Bdrr  No.  2.— Three  pieces  yielded  13  large,  3 
small,  or  3^  pounds — 283.33  per  acre.  Intermediate. 
Light  buff  skin,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  eyes  not 
prominent.  A  fair  potato  In  appearance.  Upright 
vines,  not  spreading.  Parentage  Charter  Oak  fertil¬ 
ized  with  Hebron. 

Bcrr  No.  3  —Same  parentage  as  above.  Three 
pieces  yielded  15  large,  12  small,  weighing  31^  pounds 
or  282  bushels  per  acre.  Like  Burr 'No.  2  In  form,  but 
smaller.  Vines  began  to  die  July  25. 

No  Name.— From  Issachar  Currier,  West  Hopkln- 
ton,  N.  H.  Three  pieces  yielded  19  large.  3  small,  or 
7^  pounds— 606  bushels  to  acre.  Purple-red  color, 
average  large  size.  Very  Irregular  In  shape— no  two 
alike.  Eyes  deep.  Vines  darkish  green,  purple 
stems,  not  very  spreading,  but  vigorous.  Late.  Dry, 
mealy,  of  a  slight  potato  flavor.  Nearly  white  flesh. 

Great  West.— From  Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna, 
Ohio.  Three  pieces  yielded  7  large,  9  small,  weigh¬ 
ing  two  pounds,  or  161.33  to  the  acre.  Light  buff 
skin,  long,  cylindrical.  Small  vines,  fairly  vigorous. 
Began  to  die  July  25. 

COLCMBUS.— Frank  Ford  &  Son.— Three  pieces 
yielded  30  large,  6  small,  or  12  pounds,  968  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Average  very  large,  111  shape  In  this  dry 
season.  About  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  cylin¬ 
drical;  buff  skin,  eyes  deep.  Vigorous  vines,  spread¬ 
ing.  Late  Intermediate.  Eaten  Septembei  26.  White, 
flaky  flesh.  Does  not  fall  to  pieces.  As  good  as 
Eariy  Rose. 

Timpe's  No.  4.— From  Frank  Ford  &  Son.  Tnree 
piece*  yielded  18  large,  3  small,  or  6>i  pounds  equal¬ 
ing  624.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  some  I 
russet,  cylindrical,  rather  long.  Eyes  medium. 
Vines  of  medium  green  color,  vigorous.  It  Is  a  late 
Intermediate. 

Wisconsin  Snowflake.— From  M.  S.  Harrington, 
Delavan,  Wls.  Three  pieces  yielded  23  large,  8 
small,  or  8  pounds,  which  Is  at  the  rate  of  645  33 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Shape  oval-oblong,  somewhat 
flattened.  Eyes  medium,  buff  skin.  Vines  medium 
green,  fairly  vigorous.  Late. 

Russet  Pbachblow.— From  M.  S.  Harrington  as 
above.  Three  pieces  yielded  9  large,  10  small,  or  2)^ 
pounds,  which  Is  at  the  rate  of  201.66  bushels  per 
acre.  It  Is  a  seedling  of  the  old  Eureka.  Eyes  too 
deep.  Vines  not  vigorous,  purple  flowers.  Vines 
began  to  die  June  26. 

The  following  were  planted  not  until 
May  12,  because  the  seed  was  not  received 
until  about  that  time  : 

Woodbury  No.  89.— Three  pieces  yielded  19  large 
and  16  small,  or  bushels— at  the  rate  of  514.50 

bushels  to  the  acre.  A  solid  tuber  of  irregular 
shape  this  dry  season.  Byes  medium,  buff  skin, 
some  russet.  Vigorous  vines.  Eaten  September  27. 
White  flesh,  floury,  breaks  to  pieces. 

Woodbury  No.  18. — Yielded  8  marketable,  but 
rather  small,  and  26  small— 8  pounds,  or  363  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Bract  No.  l.— From  B.  M.  Bracy,  Ogdensburg,  N. 

Y.  Three  pieces  yielded  13  large,  6  small,  or  4  pounds 


—322.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  some  russet. 
Roundish.  Eyes  medium. 

Bracy  No.  2.— Three  pieces  yielded  9  large,  3 
small,  or  2^  pounds— 201  66  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Moderate  vigor. 

His  Nos.  3  and  5  were  also  tried,  but 
our  report  is  imperfect. 

At  the  rate  of  20  tons  of  horse  manure 
was  spread  upon  this  plot  in  the  fall  of 
1892  and  spaded  under.  Last  spring,  at 
the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
potato  fertilizer  was  spread  in  the 
trenches  after  the  seed  had  been  covered 
with  an  inch  of  soil.  The  difference  in 
yield  is  remarkable.  A  few  kinds,  as 
may  be  seen,  were  quite  shapely  in  spite 
of  the  drought. 

We  must  request  those  of  our  friends 
who  may  desire  us  to  try  their  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes  next  season  to  send 
the  seed  (with  the  name  and  history  for 
our  record)  not  later  than  April  10. 


Mr.  Lorenzo  Osborne  writes  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  some  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  crossbred  tomatoes.  He 
picked  several  ripe  fruits  on  October  15. 
Many  of  them  were  sound  January  15. 
There  are  others  that  began  to  decay  not 
until  February  22.  When  picked,  they 
were  put  in  his  barn  and  there  kept  until 
cold  weather,  when  they  were  removed 
to  the  cellar. 

Some  10  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  began 
using  sulphur  to  find  if  it  would  prevent 
potato  scab.  Off  and  on  we  have  since 
used  it,  always  with  the  results  that  the 
scab  seemed  to  be  prevented  or  lessened. 
No  exact  comparative  trials  were  made, 
however,  so  that  while  we  have  often 
told  our  readers  that  sulphur  had  some 
effect  to  prevent  scab,  we  are  not  posi¬ 
tive  as  to  the  scope  of  that  effect.  Prof. 
E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  finds 
as  a  result  of  his  own  experiments  that 
“the  sulphur  proved  in  some  degree  ben¬ 
eficial  in  reducing  the  amount  of  scab, 
but  that  it  was  far  from  being  a  com¬ 
plete  remedy.” 

The  effect  of  removing  the  seed  end  of 
seed  potatoes  coincides  wdth  our  own 
tests,  viz.,  to  reduce  the  yield  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  from  entire  seed.  The 
average  difference  of  four  years’  experi¬ 
ments  was  43^  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
whole  seed. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  offer  a  “  New  White  Cob  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn  ”  that  they  have  been 
working  upon  for  15  years.  It  differs 
from  the  old  Livingston’s  Early  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  white  cob.  The  claim  is  made  that 
it  is  the  earliest  evergreen  in  existence. 

We  hope  that  not  one  of  our  readers 
will  buy  any  of  the  Jay  Gould  straw¬ 
berry,  however  promising  the  variety 
may  be,  until  its  name  shall  be  changed. 

The  new  pansies,  seed  of  which  are 
offered  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  are 
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Distress  in  the  Stomach 

Reartbnm,  Sick  Head¬ 
ache,  and  other  symp- 
tOBit  of  Dyspepaia 
kvablad  mo  for  lereral 
jaara.  Slnoe  Ihavabeea 
taking  HOOD’S  SAB. 

OAPABI£,I,A  all  thU 
U  changed.  Dyspe  p  •  1  a 
tronhle  no  longer  bothers 
me.  I  do  not  have  heart- 
bnm  and  1  am  free  from 
headache.  I  have  gained 
In  flesh  and  feel  better  In 
everyway.”  Mrs.  J.H.  CiooK,  Marttorvme,  DL 

Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  26o. 

Farmers  YOUB  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOB  &  SON,  188  Besde  8t.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  ^1  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Corresponif^ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


said  to  be  the  result  of  hybridizing  Al¬ 
pine  violets  with  the  pansy.  They  are 
said  to  combine  the  odor  of  the  violet 
with  the  size,  form  and  brilliancy  of  col 
oring  of  the  pansy.  Still  more  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  statement  that  “  the  plants 
possess  the  hardy,  tufted,  spreading  habit 
of  the  wild  violet,  and  continue  to  grow 
and  bloom  for  years  in  increasing  abund 
ance.”  For  10  years,  it  may  be,  occa¬ 
sional  strains  of  tufted  pansies  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  delicate  fragrance  of  violets. 
But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  fra¬ 
grance  has  been  cultivated — so  to  speak 
— by  careful  selection.  Tufted  pansies, 
we  believe,  originated  with  John  Clark, 
of  Scotland,  10  years  ago. 

We  have  been  “  testing  ”  the  fruit  of 
the  Columbian  red  raspberry,  both 
canned  and  made  into  jam.  The  f  i  uit  in 
glass  jars  was  put  up  and  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
We  have  certainly  never  seen  raspberries 
{Continved  on  next  page.) 
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RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

a.  P.  DATXKI,  JUit  KACINE.  WI8. 


#45. 00  Leather  quarter  top.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  two  years.  Equal  to 
those  of  other  makes  costing  $75.  For 
years  they  have  given  superior  satis¬ 
faction  as  thousands  will  testify.  We  are  tne  only 
manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship  subject  to 
your  Inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned  to  us,  we 
paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented.  Catalogue 
cheerfully  mailed  to  any  address. 
PIONKJEKQM.FG.  Co.,',Columbus,  S.  A. 
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A  Powerful 
Flesh  Maker. 

A  process  that  kills  the 
taste  of  cod-liver  oil  has 
done  good  service — but 
the- process  that  both  kills 
the  taste  and  effects  par¬ 
tial  digestion  has  done 
much  more. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

stands  alone  in  the  field 
of  fat-foods.  It  is  easy  of 
assimilation  because  part¬ 
ly  digested  before  taken. 
Scott's  Emulsion  checks  Con¬ 
sumption  and  all  other 
wasting  diseases. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  Chemista, 

New  York.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


PURE  WATER  ONLY  FROM 


It  Is  stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  Iron 
pipe.  For  particulars  address 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 
Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 


U/ICr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU 
ffirt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT, 


DO 


ing  Machine,  with  a  eompleta  Mt  of 
UchmonU  aod  guanntoed  for  10  ytar*  8bipp^  any¬ 
where  on  80  fiape'  trial.  No  manou  roqttxrid  in 
vanee.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded 
Buy  from  factory,  sare  dealers*  and  agenU*  profit. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOOUB. 

Oxford  Hfg.  Co.,  ^  Wabash  Aye,,  Chicago,  III 
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Hjdraalic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
rresses.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps. 
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PRESS  CO.,  _ 
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pjl  1111  III  n  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UMlilvinU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


ROBINSON  FENCE  MACHINE 


"TRfE:  CATAI  DCjfE 

^FETY  GATECa  BOI T,  RIGHMoWi 


rjtjypPQ  Combination  Steel  and  Wire  and  all 
rCHUCO  Steel.  we  make  a  variety  of  metal 
farm  fences,  cheap,  durable  aud  haodsome.  Also 
ornamental  lawn  fences.  Write  lor  Illustrated  cata  ■ 
logue.  mailed  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Keystone  Steel  Pence  Co.,  Girard  Big.  Phlla.,Pa. 

BUY  YOUR  PAINTS  DIRECT 

SAVE  40  PER  CEST,  Zl  *3,  SSTJ.'" 

porations  and  Property  Owners,  in  bulk,  thus 
saving  cost  of  package,  also  jobbers’  ana  agents’ 
commissions.  We  give  references  from  those  who 
have  used  our  Paints  for 
years,  includl  ig  corpora¬ 
tions  and  property  owners 
In  every  section  of  the  U. 
S.  Tney  are  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  railroads  and  ele¬ 
vated  railroads  In  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Chica¬ 
go.  Also  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  corporations  in 
general  for  the  painting  of 
their  plants.  They  are  the  Recognized  Standard 
lor  Quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  They  are 
specified  by  Architects  and  Engineers.  Sold,  any  quan¬ 
tity.  from  1  gal.  upward.  Write  for  samples  and  prices 
national  paint  IVORKS,  Williamsport, Pa 


FREE! 


Our  large  24-page  catalogue  of  Or 
gans,  also  our  new  and  elegant  cat 
alogue  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 
We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
In  the  world,  from  which  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  fii-st- 
class  Organ ,  war-  , 

ranted  20  years, 


^■$27^-^ 


with  stool  and 

book,  for  only  _ _ 

No  money  required  until  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  instal- 
Easy  payment. 

e  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever  i 
offered  on  earth.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  is  received. 

As  an  advertisement,  we  Jf  ^  1^00  Stool,  Book  and  Cover 

Free. 

Regular  price,  $350.00. 


will  sell  the  first  Phano  of 
our  make  in  aplace  for  only 
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Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 

P.O.Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Is  a  late  bloomer,  later  by  three  or  four  weeks  than 
others  In  my  collection  and  to  claim  that  It  will  bloom 
the  first  year  from  seeds  sown  In  open  ground  Is  not 
a  true  statement  as  It  Is  grown  In  New  England. 

The  following  which  I  clip  from  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  22  of  the  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  coincides  with  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  after  a  three  years’  trial  of  the 
Japanese  Wineberry ; 

JAPANESE  WiNEBEBRT.— This  variety  should  be 
mentioned  for  Us  want  of  merit,  rather  than  for  anv 
value  whatever  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
In  It.  It  produces  but  little  fruit  and  that  of  very 
poor  qua'ltT,  Judged  by  the  standard  of  our  red 
raspberry.  As  a  curiosity  or  from  a  prospective 
value  of  Its  use  In  crossing  with  our  red  or  black-cap 
varieties  it  Is  of  some  Interest,  but  It  never  should 
ha^e  been  sent  out  as  a  fruit  for  either  home  use  or 
market. 

Direct. 

- Db.  Talmage  :  “  The  price  of  the 

newspapers  is  too  low.  Earth,  heaven 
and  hell  for  two  cents — that’s  too  cheap.” 

- Life  :  “It  isn’t  the  amount  of  talk¬ 
ing  a  man  does  that  makes  him  a  bore  ; 
it’s  the  amount  he  doesn’t  say  while  he 

{Continued  on  page  178.) 


Rurallsms—  Continued. 
that  retained  their  form,  color  and  shape 
when  canned  as  this  berry  does,  and  we 
know  that  we  have  never  eaten  canned 
berries  that  retained  the  flavor  and 
aroma  of  those  freshly  picked  to  such  an 
extent.  The  fruit  makes  a  Arm,  spark¬ 
ling  jam. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  we  have 
the  Columbian  and  Shaffer  growing  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  A  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  varieties  was  made  in 
these  columns  last  fall.  They  resemble 
each  other  in  many  ways.  Which  would 
turn  the  scales  in  the  merit  balance,  we 
may  not  state  positively  until  another 
season’s  trial. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Shaffer 
shrinks  25  per  cent  more  than  the  Colum¬ 
bian  in  the  process  of  canning. 


Mammoth 

African 
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FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  CratesA  Baskets. 

i  eldor  ado 

IT.  E.  Vanpkman,  U.  S.  Dept.  1  BLACKBERRY. 

E.W.REID,  Bridgeport,  Oblo. 


We  wish  to  call  our  readers’  attention 
to  a  few  plants  that  EUwanger  &  Barry  talks. 
“  strongly  recommend”  in  their  cata¬ 
logue  recently  issued.  A  “strong”  recom¬ 
mendation  from  this  firm  which  is  almost 
too  careful  not  to  over-praise,  carries 
scarcely  less  weight  with  it  than  a  trial 
of  them  in  our  own  grounds.  Some  of 
them  we  have  alluded  to  before  during 
last  year  and  perhaps  the  year  before. 

Still  they  are  comparatively  new  and 
rare. 

The  B  S.  Fox  pear  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  introductions  of 
recent  years.  It  is  much  like  Anjou 
in  texture  and  quality,  but  ripens  in 
October. 

The  Col.  Wilder  is  a  delicious  pear, 
keeping  until  March. 

The  P.  Barry  is  another  of  Fox’s  seed¬ 
lings,  resembling  Winter  Nelis  in  color 
and  jaiciness  and  Anjou  in  texture.  It 
is  pronounced  '  ‘  the  best  late  winter 
pear.” 

The  Youngken’s  Golden  Cherry  plum 
is  the  earliest  plum  to  ripen  in  Rochester. 

Everything  we  have  said  in  regard  to 
the  Crosbey  and  Elberta  peaches  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  Columbus  gooseberry  does  not  mil¬ 
dew,  though  it  is  as  large  as  the  Industry 
and  in  every  way  as  desirable. 

The  Champion  (yellow)  raspberry  is 
better  in  quality  than  Golden  Queen  or 
Caroline  and  very  hardy. 

.(Esculus  Hippocastanum  rubicunda 
pendula  is  a  pendulous  variety  of  the 
Red-flowered  horsechestnut,  as  its  Latin 
name  tells  us. 

.^sculus  Schirenhaferi  produces  double 
red  flowers  and  ought  to  be  a  good  mate 
for  the  Double  White. 

No  drooping  tree  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  merits  more  than  the  Japan  Weep¬ 
ing  Rose-flowered  cherry. 

Then  we  have  a  Weeping  Red  Scarlet 
thorn,  a  Rose-margined  Purple-leaved 
beech — a  distinct,  charming  novelty — a 
new  Rose  of  Sharon  which  bears  pure 
white  double  flowers,  valuable  for  flor¬ 
ists’  work,  a  new  clematis.  Mad.  Edward 
Andre  which  bears  large  flowers  of  a 
bright  velvety  red  and  blooming  all 
summer. 

Margaret  Dickson  is  a  hybrid  remon¬ 
tant  which  bears  white  flowers.  The 
petals  are  large,  shell  shaped,  and  of 
great  substance  and  fragrant.  It  is 
“  probably  the  coming  white  hardy 
rose.”  Small  plants  of  the  Agnes  Emily 
Carman  rose  are  offered  at  31  50  each. 

A  LETTER  from  H.  N.  Smith  of  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  goes  to  confirm  two 
important  statements  which  The  R. 

N.-Y.  has  made : 

Mention  was  made  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  17 
under  Rurallsms  of  the  new  “Crimson  Bye”  hibiscus. 

Four  years  ago  I  received  two  small  one-year  roots 
of  this  variety  from  the  originator,  and  set  them  In 
rich  soil  near  a  bed  of  the  common  hibiscus  or 
Swamp  Rose  msllow.  It  Is  evidently  a  seedling  and 
differs  very  little  from  the  common  variety  which 
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SMALL  FRUITS,  QRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
OREENS,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Handsome  now  160  page  Catalogue  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Ml.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL, 


HULBERT  BROS.  &  CO., 

26  West  23d  Street,  .  ,  New  York. 
The  Standard  since  1857. 

^  Send  for  Handsome  Catalogfue  (free)  ^ 
or  ('et  one  from  your 
Dealer. 


Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 


m  nlanted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  T'hey  are  sure  to  grow,  true  to 
,nd  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  if  sown  In  the  Garilcn,  Furin,  or  Greenhouse, 

he  year  for  ECO  N  O IVI Y  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

>  stamns  for  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1894,  and  make  money  by  getting 
)nly.  Lscrlbes  everything  New  and  Old  In  SEEDS,  PLANtS  nnd  BULBS.  It  gives  des- 
in  cultivating.  Is  richly  Illustrated  In  addition  to  large  colored  plates  on  cover. 

HENftY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


REVOLVERS 


\  It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Reeds 
f  best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
1  them  the  best  pos.sible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
ed  In  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
ng  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  bo  left  out.  Wo 
atrial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them, 
planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  nlioutour 
arrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
>  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
gue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 
CSRECORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


What  a  wonderful  thing  Is  n  live  seed. 
Immature,  old  or  dead  It  may  look  the  same. 
How  to  know  7  Old  gardeners  say  that 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


UPON  our  2io  acres  of  nursery  we  hwe  every  class  of  hardyTrees  and  Plants ;  Fruit,  Orna.  J 
mental.  Nut  and  Flowering.  Mary  and  Henry  Ward  lieecher  Strawberries  and 
Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry  are  among  the  most  valuable  novelties.  In  our  catalogues  named(* 
below  (which  are  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  published  by  any  nursery 
establishment  in  the  world)  all  are  accurately  described  and  ofl’ored  at  one-half  the  Ug 
price  of  tree  agents.  Ik 

LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  tells  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
defects  ;  how  to  plant,prune,cultivate.  etc.  Kichly  illustrated.  Several  colored  plates.  Priceioc.  ^ 
LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS  is  author!-  ^ 
tative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  p.'inting  and  illustration.  CtIvcs  » 
points  and  plans  lor  ornamental  planting.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  15  cents.  M 

Established  40  years.  We  successfully  ship  toali  parts  of  the  World.  3 

All  who  order  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  paper  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  Seeds  Jree.  ^ 


This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfied— your  success 
Is  ours.  BURPEE’S  FAR.M  ANNUAL 
for  1894, 172  pages,  tells  all  about  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  It  the 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
free  for  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds. 

W.  A  TLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


J.T.LOVErflcO. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Mt  O^ins.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  anrivslled 
new  RedJacket  Gooseberry  A  Fay  Currant. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


A  Fay  Cun - 

Fredonia,N,Y 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JERRflRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 


PTodbutce  ectvlicT  vegetahlcs  thO/tt  <ttiy  othev  oti  eaTtli. 
MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

-  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD 


Stahl’s 
Doable  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray- 
I  ing  Ontiits  prevent  vBia 
LeafBUght  A  Wormy  vM 
I  Fruit,  uisaiee  a  heaT7^|H 
yield  of  all  Fruit  s.n(WP 
Vegetable  erope.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  nse.  Send  6  ots.  lot 
I  catalogue  and  fall  treatise 
on  spraying,  Ciresdars/ree. 

\  WM.STAHL,Quincy.lll. 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts, 
zsr  We  Mail  It  FREE.-aa 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS.^ 

SPRAYING  PL.VIPS. 

■  Pamphlets  free  on  Application. 

‘RUM5EY&C0.tTD.5enecaFall5,NY 
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A  MAN  in  Michigan  •writes:  “  As  I  live  on  one  acre 
of  land  right  in  the  town,  I  want  to  know  what  I 
would  better  try  to  raise  on  my  land  to  sell.”  Fred 
Grundy’s  “  A  Fortune  In  Two  Acres,”  was  written  to 
answer  just  such  a  question,  and  we  do  not  believe  it 
has  ever  been  answered  better  than  in  the  pages  of 
that  pamphlet. 

a  « 

Don’t  be  shocked  at  Fred  Grundy’s  consideration 
for  the  hired  girl.  He  is  not  talking  about  one  of  the 
“  Castle  Garden  graduates”  some  of  our  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  hire.  His  hired  girl  is  likely  to  be  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbor — just  as  worthy  in  blood,  breeding  and 
ability  as  her  employer.  Happy  the  land  where  such 
help  can  be  had.  ^  ^ 

We  learn  that  certain  parties  are  preparing  to  sell 
milking  machines.  On  another  page  will.be  found  a 
fair  statement  of  the  value  of  the  machines  exhibited 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  milking 
machine  will  ever  prove  successful  until  somebody  can 
put  brains  in  it.  It  would  pay  better  to  put  more 
brains  into  men  milkers  first. 

•  » 

Hebe  is  the  sort  of  a  question  we  cannot  answer 
with  any  yes  or  no  :  “  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to 
borrow  money  at  seven  per  cent  to  build  a  silo  when 
one  has  about  eight  acres  of  corn  to  handle  ?”  This 
man  lives  in  Canada.  We  know  of  at  least  two  cases 
where  men  made  money  by  running  in  debt  for  a  silo. 
Still  we  advise  no  man  to  shoulder  such  a  debt  with¬ 
out  knowing  all  about  his  market,  his  carefulness  and 
his  cows. 

«  » 

Standing  in  his  own  light  I  Who  is  ?  Well,  among 
others,  the  tomato  grower  in  New  Jersey  who  does 
not  send  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick 
for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  on  tomatoes  and  the  manures 
they  need.  It  is  hard  to  make  out  what  some  of  these 
men  are  dreaming  about  when  they  won't  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  work  these  stations  are  doing.  If  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  its  way,  every  reader  would  study  the 
bulletins,  and  the  catalogues  of  our  advertisers,  too. 

*  tt 

A  PBiEND  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  advice 
against  using  plaster  with  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  necessary,  as  it  will  not  cause  reversion  as  will 
lime.  That  is  true  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
plaster  should  be  added  to  a  superphosphate.  We 
find  that  many  farmers  do  not  realize  the  exact  dif¬ 
ference  between  plaster  and  lime.  If  they  can  add 
one  they  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  add  the  other. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  therefore  to  keep  both  away  from 
soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

4r  « 

Does  clover  need  a  nurse  ?  That  is  the  substance  of 
the  questions  asked  by  our  Indiana  friend  on  page  167. 
You  will  notice  that  opinions  are  divided.  One  man 
says  he  has  always  failed  with  clover  seeded  alone  in 
the  spring,  while  another  obtains  the  best  of  results. 
It  is  a  common  law  of  agriculture  that  the  clover  plant 
needs  shade — some  plant  like  wheat,  rye  or  oats  to 
shelter  it.  Such  a  crop  is  called  a  clover  nurse,  yet 
every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  some  farmer  who 
grows  good  clover  and  grass  without  a  nurse.  What 
are  the  conditions  that  make  the  nurse  necessary  or 
unnecessary  ? 

•  « 

“  Big  turkeys  don’t  sell  worth  a  cent  this  year,”  said 
a  commission  merchant  as  he  gazed  sorrowfully  on  a 
number  of  monsters  which  he  was  vainly  trying  to  sell 
for  a  good  price.  “  No  one  wants  such  large  birds  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  of  the  restaurants  and  hotels.  Most  people 
want  small,  plump  turkeys  weighing  not  over  10  or  12 
pounds  apiece.  A  few  years  ago  these  large  ones 
were  sought,  but  not  now.  We  have  to  sell  these  for 
several  cents  per  pound  less  than  we  get  for  the  small 
ones,  and  then  they  sell  very  slowly.”  The  moral  of 
this  is  that  small  turkeys  are  the  ones  for  our  farmers 
to  aim  for.  Those  that  mature  early.  The  Mammoth 
Bronze  are  not  the  ones  to  fill  the  biU. 


Thebe  are  a  number  of  poultry  breeders  who  are 
breeding  for  egg  production.  With  well  bred  bircjs  of 
a  certain  breed  to  start  with  they  watch  carefully  for 
the  best  layers  and  use  them  for  breeding  stock.  In 
this  way  they  hope  to  develop  the  laying  qualities  in 
their  birds.  If  carefully  carried  out,  this  plan  is  bound 
to  succeed  and  with  fair  dealing  and  good  business 
enterprise  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  good  trade  in 
eggs  and  poultry.  The  greatest  trouble  the  breeder 
will  encounter  is  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  helper  to  take  personal  interest  in  the  flock. 
The  owner  must  attend  to  both  business  and  breeding 
himself  or  both  will  run  down 
♦  * 

Hebe  is  a  matter  that  demands  your  attention 
Referring  to  page  104,  suppose  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  pay  each  a  small  part  of  the  debt  they  owe  to 
Ephraim  W.  Bull,  and  thus  place  him  above  any  need  of 
assistance  from  charitable  institutions  of  any  kind.  Start 
the  ball !  benj.  buckman. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  starts  the  ball  with  85.  Make  it  a  popu¬ 
lar  subscription.  Let  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  has  ever  tasted  a  Concord  grape  contribute  a 
mite  to  relieve  and  honor  its  originator.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  gladly  forward  such  contributions.  Let  us  show 
that  modern  fruit  growers  are  not  ungrateful. 

«  • 

We  have  had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  rape  as  a 
soiling  crop.  Most  of  the  authorities  state  that  it  is  a 
good  feed  for  sheep,  and,  possibly,  for  beef  cattle,  but 
not  for  cows  giving  milk.  Recently,  however,  some 
one  has  told  us  about  pasturing  his  cows  entirely  on 
rape.  The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  tested  rape 
with  other  soiling  crops.  It  gave  a  yield  of  54,000 
pounds  of  green  food  per  acre,  but  caused  a  shrinkage 
in  milk  and  an  offensive  odor  in  the  butter.  Sweet 
corn  gave  the  finest  flavored  milk  and  butter  of  any 
soiling  crop.  It  is  suggested  that  one  way  to  use  rape 
in  feeding  cows  would  be  to  feed  small  quantities  of 
it  in  combination  with  sweet  corn. 

*  « 

Hebe  are  two  farmers  whose  farms  join.  They  have 
the  same  products  for  sale — hay,  potatoes,  grain,  eggs, 
etc.  As  they  do  the  same  business  one  would  suppose 
they  would  be  hand  and  glove  in  any  change  that 
could  possibly  affect  their  trade.  One  gets  his  political 
points  from  a  Democratic  paper,  while  the  other 
patronizes  a  Republican  sheet.  Consequently,  instead 
of  acting  in  concert  over  the  proposed  Wilson  tariff 
bill,  they  are  ready  to  fight  over  it.  Why  ?  One  is  a 
Democrat  and  the  other  is  a  Republican.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  both  are  farmers,  affected  alike  by  any 
change  that  may  come  to  pass.  This  political  battle 
must  be  kept  up  at  any  cost.  If  they  can’t  sink  party 
and  find  the  real  truth  of  a  question  that  vitally  affects 
their  business,  how  can  they  hope  to  obtain  their  share 
of  the  world’s  business  ? 

«  * 

Anotheb  excellent  symposium  in  the  Woman’s 
Department  this  week.  The  discussion  of  a  fair 
division  of  labor  will  be  sure  to  interest  all  house¬ 
wives  and  househusbands.  We  propose  to  continue 
this  method  of  discussing  topics  of  special  interest  to 
women  on  the  farm.  The  men  folks  have  helped  us 
greatly  in  times  past  by  suggesting  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  now  cordially  invite  the  women  to  come 
forward  with  ideas  and  suggestions  about  their  own 
work.  We  will  agree  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
answers  to  all  such  questions.  The  R.  N.-Y.  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the  farm  household 
are  just  as  much  interested  in  the  farm’s  prosperity  as 
are  the  men  and  hereafter  on  every  question  where 
the  moral  or  legal  rights  of  both  sexes  are  involved  we 
shall  try  to  give  both  a  fair  hearing. 

*  * 

Neveb  have  hothouse  lambs  sold  so  low  as  during 
the  past  winter.  Even  the  first  that  came  in  before 
Christmas  did  not  bring  the  usual  high  prices.  “What 
is  the  trouble  ?  ”  was  asked  of  one  of  the  heaviest 
handlers  of  these,  one  who  formerly  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  receipts.  “There  are  several  causes,” 
he  said.  “  More  are  raising  them,  many  coming  from 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  points.  The  hard  times 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  too,  as  the  demand 
has  been  less.  Then  shippers  scatter  their  consign¬ 
ments  too  much.  Formerly  we  received  nearly  all  of 
these  lambs  that  were  sent  to  market.  We  could  fix 
the  price  on  them,  and  hold  it.  But  as  shippers  made 
their  consignments  to  different  parties,  the  latter  be¬ 
gan  to  cut  prices,  and  now  we  can’t  hold  the  price  as 
formerly.”  Is  there  a  moral  here,  or  isn’t  there  ? 

*  » 

On  February  14,  The  R.  N.-Y.  received  a  letter  from 
a  lady  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  asking  for  the 
amount  of  an  unpaid  bill  against  her  husband.  It  was 
contracted,  she  said,  seven  years  ago.  At  that  time 
her  husband  was  forced  to  assign,  as  he  could  not  col- . 
lect  money  due  him.  Every  bill  had  since  that  time 


been  paid,  except  the  one  due  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which 
came  last  on  the  books.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  a  cash 
business  in  subscriptions,  and  was  unable  to  trace  this 
old  claim.  We  therefore  wrote  the  lady  that  she  might 
consider  herself  released — we  would  cancel  the  debt 
against  her.  On  March  3,  we  received  the  following 
letter : 

Enclosed  I  hand  yon  M.  O.  for  $28.  which  was  the  araonnt  dne  you 
That  year  (1887)  we  had  16  copies,  and  you  Rave  one  copy  for  every 
seven.  It  Is  the  last  of  our  debts.  We  have  paid  them  all,  dollar  for 
dollar.  Thank  you  for  the  kind  words  of  your  letter,  also  for  being  so 
lenient  with  us  Bespectfully  yours,  MRS.  w.  A.  hart. 

There  is  an  example  of  business  honor  that  would 
make  thousands  of  men  blush  for  shame.  Words  are 
very  weak  to  express  what  one  thinks  of  such  sterling 
honesty.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  willingly  have  forgiven 
this  debt,  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  such  a  sound 
example  of  true  old-fashioned  honesty  in  these  days 
when  so  many  business  men  are  willing  to  gain  at  the 
expense  of  commercial  honor. 

*  * 

BREVITIBS. 

OUTDOORS. 

ride  on  my  mower,  my  plow  and  my  rake. 

The  horse  lifts  the  grain  and  the  hay; 

I  Bit  down  to  bind,  and  my  comfort  I  take 
As  mv  farming  goes  on— that's  the  way 
For  a  fellow  to  work— have  respect  for  your  back. 

Make  your  bead  save  your  heels  and  then  go 
At  a  good  easy  pace  down  the  s  ope  of  life’s  track; 

Not  with  footsteps  all  stiffened  and  slow. 

INDOORS. 

with  the  washboard  and  tub  I  must  stay  here  and  scrub 
With  the  water  some  10  rods  away; 

With  a  stove  that  won't  draw  and  a  wood  pile  all  raw. 

What  a  He  to  call  housework  a  play. 

There  are  meals  to  be  cooked  there  are  tempers  all  crooked 
To  be  straightened  and  only  two  thumbs 
And  eight  fingers  complete— all  day  long  on  your  feet. 

'Tls  not  strange  that  your  ambition  numbs. 

Bring  that  water  Indoors,  farmer,  do  these  hard  chores. 

Save  your  wife  If  she's  worthy  your  name. 

Save  her  steps  ere  too  late,  do  It  now,  sir,  don’t  wait, 

Or  your  tools  will  but  publish  yeur  shame! 

Notv  for  clover  1 
CAN  the  devil  hire  you  7 
WHiNBnotl  Why  not  7 
JjAZy  scholars  are  school  bored. 

Akb  you  grinding  somebody's  ax  7 

The  stingy  man  Is  giftless  If  not  shiftless. 

graft  some  good  on  the  “  root  of  all  evil.” 

Thk  horse  walks  while  the  harrow  runs.  How  7 
The  way  to  breed  a  cross  cow  Is  to  kick  the  heifer. 

How  to  make  a  cow  pay  $53  per  year  net— page  179. 

See  how  Mr.  Gregory  reinforces  urineless  manure  7 
What’s  ventilation  7  Exchange  of  foul  for  fresh  air  1 
Mr.  Grundy  probably  starts  all  the  fires  In  his  house  I 
Don’t  trust  the  man  who  was  never  ashamed  of  himself. 

Man  may  well  work  after  sun  If  wife’s  long  day  Is  still  undone. 

Don't  heap  upon  your  mental  plate  more  than  you  can  assimilate. 

No  use  trying  to  do  business  by  mall  If  your  neighbors  won’t  trust 
you  I 

There  are  more  good  seeds  In  an  ounce  of  prevention  than  in  a 
pound  of  cure. 

Name  one  good  reaton  why  a  man  should  not  learn  how  to  make  a 

bed  and  cook  a  meal  I 

WHO  knows  of  an  orchard  of  Bartlett  pears  that  always  bears  good 
crops  without  other  varieties  to  fertilize  their  flowers  7 
We  had  an  article  on  Light  Brahmas  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  B.  N.-Y 
Is  a  little  staggered  to  And  how  many  friends  this  breed  has. 

Op  course,  you  understand  that  If  you  gave  your  wife  the  proper 
tools  Indoors,  she  wouldn’t  need  so  much  of  your  valued  hand  labor. 

SOMETIMES  yon  never  know  you  are  In  a  rut  until  yon  run  against  a 
stone.  A  stone  In  a  rut  must  be  climbed  over— you  can’t  push  It  aside 
That  Is  what  makes  life  In  a  rat  so  hard. 

Here’s  a  point  on  the  hen,  we  say  to  It,  amen  1  Let  those  heed  who 
feed  corn  and  all  that:  Though  she  eatcorn  all  day,  profit  never  will 
stay,  for  she  can’t  be  both  fertile  and  fat. 

Some  men  are  like  tomato  plants.  They  should  bo  transplanted  two 
or  three  times  In  order  to  make  them  take  a  good  hold  of  the  home 
soil.  A  little  travel  and  “roughing  It”  gives  them  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  own  home. 

The  K  N.-Y.  never  did  like  a  cur.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  good  demand  for  dogs.  Some  man  can  make  a 
small  fortune  by  breeding  good  terriers  and  other  vermin  dogs,  and 
advertising  them  at  fair  prices  In  The  B.  N.-Y.  Nochargefor  this  hint. 

Let  a  warm  man  sit  down  on  a  big,  cold  rock  1  What  will  bo  the  re¬ 
sult— a  cold  man  or  a  warm  rock  7  A  thick  cushion  would  act  as  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat.  It  would  not  conduct  the  man’s  heat  away  from 
him.  Lots  of  men’s  labor  Is  spent  trying  to  warm  things  that  only 
steal  their  heat. 

There  Is  no  more  elastic  word  In  the  English  language  than 
“chores,”  as  many  a  hired  man  has  found  who  agreed  to  do  these 
“  light  jobs  about  the  house  and  barn  ”  after  his  day  ’s  work.  What’s 
In  a  name  7  That  which  we  call  a  chore  would  pass  for  ’’work,”  and 
make  no  bones  at  all. 

“Aw!”  says  the  kcow-lt-all  farmer,  “I  have  no  time  to  peddle  out 
my  goods— I’m  a  wholesaler  I  am— not  a  retailer.”  There  Is  no  law  to 
prevent  a  man  from  turning  half  the  value  of  his  crop  over  to  the 
middleman.  For  the  sake  of  his  family  we  wish  sometimes  there  was. 
Let  such  a  man  spend  In  peddling  the  time  he  spends  In  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  others  and  he  would  be  better  off. 

Thou  wast  blessed  with  a  patient  wife.  She  complained  not,  but  did 
thy  bidding.  Thou  fool,  not  to  know  when  thou  wast  well  off  1  Thou 
didst  Impose  upon  thy  wife's  patience  and  do  now  lord  It  over  her  in 
great  shape.  Could  we  have  our  way,  we  would  loosen  the  hinge  at  the 
back  of  her  tongue,  place  a  barbed  sting  at  the  point  and  open  her 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  thou  art  a  big  coward  and  deserving  of  a  dally 
prodding. 

They  are  now  talking  In  Washington  about  coining  the  seigniorage 
of  the  silver  In  the  United  States  Treasury.  A  liberal  construction  of 
he  meaning  of  seigniorage  would  cover  the  difference  between  bullion 
value  of  this  sliver  and  Its  coined  value.  How  about  the  seigniorage 
of  labor— the  difference  between  the  price  paid  for  It  and  Its  actua 
value  7  If  this  was  to  be  paid  to  the  rightful  owner,  would  you  gain  or 
lose  by  It  7 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Clearing  the  brush  out  of  vineyards  is  a  job  that 
adds  weariness  to  the  life  of  many  grape  growers. 
What  are  they  to  do  about  it  ?  One  thing  is  to  adopt 
easier  methods.  Here  is  a  plan  proposed  by  E.  H. 
Cushman  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  that  is  good  enough  to  try 
this  spring : 

HavlnR  the  brush  pulled  off  Into  the  middle  of  the  row  and  Renerally 
layinK  crosswise,  procure  a  pole  about  1 J  feet  long,  tapering  from  three 
Inches  through  at  the  large  end  to  two  at  the  small.  If  U  Is  possible 
to  leave  a  limb  about  five  feet  up  from  the  large  end,  It  will  be  a  help 
to  hold  the  chain,  one  end  of  which  should  be  fastened  at  this  point. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  should  extend  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
short  end  of  the  pole  to  which  fasten  the  doubletree.  To  use  this 
contrivance,  two  men  and  a  span  of  horses  work  to  the  best  advant¬ 
age.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  used  with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Let 
one  man  take  hold  of  the  long  end  of  the  pole  steering  the  short  end 
under  the  brush,  letting  It  slide  up  the  pole  under  the  chain  where  It 
lodges,  gathering  all  that  comes  before  It.  Brush  from  40  or  60  vines 
can  be  taken  atone  time  In  this  way  and  carried  to  the  end  of  the 
row  or  pile.  It  works  best  where  the  brush  Is  reasonably  thick.  To 
clear  the  pole  of  brush  at  the  pile,  turn  the  long  end  toward  the 
horses,  when  It  will  be  found  to  clear  Itself  quite  r.>adlly.  I  have 
cleared  a  vineyard  of  about  eight  acres  In  six  hours.  This  method  Is 
used  by  all  the  vlneyardlsts  In  this  locality  who  know  of  It.  It  does 
not  work  well  In  mud  or  when  the  vines  are  frozen  down  very  much. 
Any  one  can  easily  learn  the  wav  of  using  it. 

X  t  t 

While  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  unemployed 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
reliable  help  in  the  country,  both  in  the  house  and 
out-of-doors.  We  receive  many  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  securing  of  immigrant  help  from  this  city. 
Much  of  this  help  is  trusty,  industrious,  active  and 
quick  to  learn  our  ways  and  customs.  Some  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse.  Generally  the  green  immigrant 
works  cheaper  than  the  American  laborer  will  do. 
But  the  most  of  them  are  unfamiliar  with  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  ways  of  doing  work.  They  have  these  to 
learn,  and  there  is  sometimes  considerable  inconven¬ 
ience  until  this  is  accomplished.  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  they  prove  satisfactory  At  the  United 
States  Barge  Office,  near  the  old  Castle  Garden,  is  a 
free  labor  bureau,  maintained  by  the  German  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Irish  Emigrant 
Society.  This  bureau  is  open  to  employers  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  fee  either  to 
employer  or  employed.  Immigrants  of  all  national¬ 
ities  have  equal  privileges,  and  an  employer’s  wishes 
are  consulted  in  that  respect.  The  bureau  furnishes 
domestic  help,  farm  and  unskilled  laborers,  mechanics, 
etc.  Any  one  wishing  to  secure  help  should  write  to 
W.  H.  Meara,  United  States  Barge  Office,  New  York, 
state  just  what  kind  of  help  is  wanted,  whether  for 
the  house  or  farm,  or  for  any  special  work,  the  wages 
that  will  be  paid,  and  what  nationality  is  preferred. 
He  must  also  give  satisfactory  references.  The  em¬ 
ployer  must  furnish  transportation  to  the  place  of 
destination.  The  bureau  has  nothing  to  do  with  fix¬ 
ing  wages  or  with  the  contracts  between  the  parties. 
These  must  be  fixed  by  the  parties  themselves. 

t  t  t 

A  REPRESENT ATIVE  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  visited  the 
bureau  a  few  days  ago,  and  got  these  facts  from  Mr. 
Meara,  who  has  charge  of  these  matters.  A  large 
number  of  immigrants  were  in  the  waiting  room,  and 


nearly  all  seemed  intelligent,  capable,  thrifty-looking 
men  and  women.  “We  are  very  particular  as  to  whom 
we  send  out,”  said  Mr.  Meara.  “If  a  man  comes 
here  to  make  his  own  selection,  we  let  him  pick  out 
his  help  himself ;  but  when  application  is  made  by 
mail,  we  exercise  great  care  to  suit  the  applicant.  We 
never  have  had  but  one  complaint  regarding  help 
which  we  have  supplied.”  “  But  if  an  employer  sends 
money  for  the  transportation  of  an  employee,  how  is 
he  to  know  that  the  latter  will  not  ship  off  somewhere 
else  ?  ”  was  asked.  “The  tickets  are  bought  by  the 
bureau,  and  their  baggage  checked  to  destination 
when  possible,  and  the  checks  forwarded  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  If  not  possible  to  check  baggage  through,  it 
is  forwarded  by  express  to  the  employer.  This  is 
pretty  likely  to  insure  his  safe  arrival.” 

t  t  X 

A  FRIEND  in  Maine  has  a  book,  published  in  1825, 
which  contains  the  following  account  of  a  bean  which 
had  then  just  been  introduced  : 

They  will  succeed  on  soils  not  considered  stiff  enouKh  for  the  com¬ 
mon  bean,  and  have  produced  (generally  without  extra  manure  from 
64  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  Mr.  Philips  planted  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  these  beans,  In  half  an  acre  of  land,  (a  poorclay), 
atone  ploughing  without  manure,  and  they  produced  the  astonishing 
quantity  of  52  bushels,  Winchester  measure. 

That  was  70  years  ago.  It  is  a  matter  for  argument 
whether  our  modern  seedsmen  have  gained  so  much  in 
the  size  of  their  stories  as  some  people  think.  What  is 
there  about  the  seeds  business,  anyway,  that  prompts 
a  man  to  “  blow  ”? 

t  t  t 

An  order  has  been  granted  by  the  New  York  Circuit 
Court  restraining  Commissioner  Schraub  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  from  interfering  with  the  oleomargarine 
business  as  at  present  conducted  in  this  State  by  P.  D. 
Armour,  until  the  matter  has  been  finally  settled  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  or  until  the  order 
has  been  repealed.  Armour  is  not  permitted  to 
establish  any  agencies  in  addition  to  those  now  in 
operation  in  New  York,  Albany,  Utica,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  but  is  permitted  to  renew  the  licenses  for 
these.  The  Commissioner,  however,  is  not  restrained 
from  prosecuting  any  one  manufacturing  oleomar¬ 
garine  within  the  State,  any  one  dealing  in  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  broken  packages,  or  any  one  who  represents 
oleomargarine  to  be  butter.  The  object  of  this  order 
is  simply  to  maintain  the  present  standing  of  the  case 
against  Armour  until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
courts.  J  J  J 

A  MAN  has  to  be  quite  a  philosopher  to  avoid  feeling 
“  very  tired”  at  the  following  letter  ; 

Is  the  American  Publishing  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  reliable?  They 
advertise  a  word  puzzle  offering  a  reward  of  $20  for  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion.  I  answered  the  advertisement  and  received  notice  that  I  sent 
correct  answers  and  they  promise  to  pay  the  reward  of  $20  If  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  their  paper  called  “Good  Fortune,”  cost  $1  per  year.  If  they 
are  reliable,  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  their  offer,  but  If  not.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  humbugged.  suusckiiibb 

Ohio. 

N.  B.— Please  answer  query  as  soon  as  possible  as  I  have  only 
days  to  take  advantage  of  their  offer. 

We  have  again  and  again  denounced  this  “  word 
puzzle”  scheme.  They  are  simply  after  your  dollar. 


The  “puzzle”  is  so  easy  that  thousands  have  guessed 
it  and  we  .will  venture  to  say  that  every  one  of  the 
guessers  has  received  the  same  offer  that  is  made  you. 
Why  don’t  you  write  and  say  : 

Gbxti.emkn  :  Since  you  say  I  have  won  this  prize,  you  may  send  me 
$19  and  reserve  the  remaining  $1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  your 
valuable  paper.  Or  you  may  send  me  $15  and  enter  mv  name  for  live 
Tears  so  that  I  may  have  a  chance  to  earn  other  prizes  I 

Write  Ihem  that  and  put  your  $1  bill  in  the  bank. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  rank  fraud  that  a  man  ought  to 
see  without  glasses.  j  j  j 

Mr.  IL  Stratton,  of  Colorado,  tells  us  how  he  raised 
potatoes  in  a  young  apple  orchard  of  four  acres.  In¬ 
stead  of  plowing,  he  marked  out  the  ground  with  the 
shoe  of  an  Aspinwall  planter,  and  then  ran  a  subsoil 
plow  in  each  furrow.  He  then  planted  with  the  ma¬ 
chine — the  pieces  17  inches  apart.  Marking,  planting 
and  seed  cost  $47.25.  Cultivation  and  irrigation  cost 
$21.37,  while,  harvesting,  sacks  and  marketing  cost 
$73,  or  $141. 62  in  all.  There  were  sold  44,000  pounds  at 
70  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $308  for  the  whole,  which 
means  a  profit  of  $166  38  on  the  four  acres.  It  was  not 
naturally  good  potato  ground.  The  crop  thus  cost  a 
little  over  18  cents  a  bushel,  and  was  grown  under  what 
may  be  called  adverse  conditions  for  Colorado.  Mr. 
Stratton  thinks  the  subsoiling  experiment  was  a  great 
success.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would  pay  the  majority 
of  planters  to  run  a  subsoil  plow  through  the  trench. 
There  is  much  discussion  going  on  about  the  future  of 
potato  growing.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  man  who  tries 
to  grow  potatoes  by  hand — without  making  use  of  the 
improved  horse-power  machinery — will  have  to  get  out 
of  the  race. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

C.  II.  Jackson,  Milton,  Vt  ,  Issues  a  nice  circular  of  the  seed  pota¬ 
toes  he  has  for  sale. 

N BXT  week  we  shall  begin  to  describe  one  of  the  best  homemade  In¬ 
cubators  we  know  of.  It  Is  used  by  J.  U.  E.  Schultz,  Mountain  View, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Schultz,  by  the  way,  breeds  Black  Leghorns,  Mlnorcas, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  other  line  breeds  of  poultry. 

When  you  cut  or  bruise  your  Unger,  yon  want  to  put  a  piece  of  court 
plaster  on  It  t.)  protect  the  raw  Uesh  from  the  air  and  foreign  matter 
generally.  When  you  out  a  tree,  you  should  put  something  on  fur  the 
same  reason.  Harris's  healer  Is  a  good  thing  to  use.  Mr.  Harris, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  will  send  clrcnlars. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  of  Quincy,  HI.,  were 
burned  out  on  February  21,  and  on  the  22od  they  announced;  “The 
lire  will  not  delay  us  In  any  way  In  fllllng  orders.  Our  supply  of  Une 
printed  matter  Is  temporarily  cut  off,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  good 
qualities  of  the  'Old  Reliable'  In  the  least.” 

A  HKEAKDOWN  Is  said  to  be  well  nigh  Impossible  with  the  DeKalb 
fence.  This  Is  the  claim,  at  all  events  made  by  Its  manufacturers. 
This  Hrm  makes  fencing  for  lawn,  for  field  and  hog  lot,  for  driveway 
and  llower  garden— all  kinds  of  fencing  which  are  minutely  described 
on  the  circular  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  the  DeKalb 
Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 

The  Star  Remedy  Company  has  removed  Its  laboratory  and  office 
from  New  York  City  to  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  The  company  manufactures 
veterinary  Implements  and  remedies,  and  Is  managed  by  Mr.  Judson 
Smith,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
He  Is  also  Interested  In  the  Lakeside  Holstein  herd  of  Syracuse,  and 
his  connection  with  any  business  would  give  us  confldence  In  It. 

With  prices  of  apples  as  high  as,  and  often  higher  than  wheat,  and 
with  the  expense  of  caring  for  an  acre  of  apple  orchard  no  greater 
than  that  of  caring  for  an  acre  of  wheat,  while  the  yield  Is  often  10 
times  as  great.  It  Is  wise  for  farmers  to  look  for  the  crops  that  pay 
largest  profits.  By  properly  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines,  a  crop  Is 
reasonably  certain.  Send  six  cents  to  Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  Ill.,  for 
catalogue  of  spraying  outfits,  and  treatise  on  spraying. 
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CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 


BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
I  Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 
VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FREEMAN  POTATOES 

Grown  from  seed  purchased  of  Msule.  Guaranteed 
pure.  Price,  $2.50  per  bushel;  $6  per  barrel;  10  bar¬ 
rels  $50  f.  o.  b.  Address  CLAYTON  UOLL. 

New  Berlin,  Stark  County,  O. 


POTATOES.— Three  fine  new  Potatoes,  direct 
from  the  Introducers.  Carman  No.  1,  Maggie 
Murphy,  Prlzetaker,  three  pounds,  one  of  each  $1, 
postpaid.  Forty  other  kinds.  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
2,  $2.50  per  bbl.  V.  D.  Sxonkboad,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  1 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnit.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Salt  for  fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  salted  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THK  LiROY  SALT  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y 


before  buying  a  new  harness 


Send  2c  stamp  for 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Hand  Made 
sulteverybody  and 
approval,  it  costs 
know  where  you 
J’our  money. 


80  page  Illustrated 
differentstyles  I'ure 
Harness.  Prices  to 
shipped  subject  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best,  value  for 


KING  &.  CO,  Mfrs.  JU,  Church  St.  Owego,  N.  X. 


HENS 

Farm  free.  A 


Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks, 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes.  Best 
prize  stock.  Eggs  and  Fowls.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Ameiica’s  Great  Poultry 
.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Box  2,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


FERTiLfZERS 


BONE 

PHOS¬ 
PHATES 

HAVE  NO 
EQUAL  FOB 

AGENTS 

W^xa-tec^. 

Circulars, 

Samples  and 
Prices 

FREE. 


WHEAT, 

ORN, 

OATS 

AND 


MADE  FROM 
PACKING 

HOUSE 
MATERIALS, 

BONE, 
BLOOD 

-AND- 
FLESH. 


SPRINGFIELD  FERTILIZER  CO.. 


MATURB’8  OWN  rKRTIKIZBR. 

CANADA  m  AUIPM 

UNLEACHND  Alfl  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  I  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  oo.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

TUB  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merohanta'  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


CANADA 

UNLKACHISD 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES. 


For  prices  address  TU08.  POTTS,  Brantf9rd,  Ont. 


UP!  UP!  UP! 

without  awitheror  a  waver  In  their  growth. 

Your  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

will  go,  if  nourlslied  with 


^  ^BILLINGS  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

PERFECT  WORK.  ALSO  FOH 

whether  stony.  „ 

sward  or  mellow  land  Beans,  leas 

and 

B4!et  Seed. 
Mntlt  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co., 

BOSTON  AM> 

NBW  YOBK. 

33er  Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue,  -zm 


Pioneer  Orchard  and 
Garden  flan u res 

—and  they’ll  bear  the  best  of  fruit. 

Our  pamphlet  “What’s  The  Matter  With 
The  Orchard'?’’— free  to  anyone.  Addre.ss 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Harris’  Tree  Healer, 

LONG  BRANCH.  N.  J. 

“A  very  complete  preparation  for  covering  wounds 
In  tress,  readily  appl^d.  and  fully  answers  the  re 
quirements  for  which  It  Is  Intended.”— American 
Agriculturist. 

“Treat  cut  surfaces  when  grafting,  and  all  tree 
wounds  with  Harris'  Tree  Healer;  prevents  dec  y. 
Is  chemically  perfect.”— Prof.  Morse.  Westfield, 
N.  J..  Expert  Chemist  and  Author  of  '‘New  Thera¬ 
peutical  Agents. 

Send  1  cent  stamp  for  circular. 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness, 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Black  Spanish  Jack.  Has 
taken  ffr  t  prize  at  State 
and  County  Fairs.  M.  G. 
TYLER,  Daysvllle,  N.  Y. 


«  A  FAIR  EXCHANGE  IS  NO  ROBBERY.” 

WHO  IS  THE  ROBBEB  IN  YOUR  HOUSEHOBI)  ? 

When  Should  the  Husband  Help  the  Wife  P 

There  Is  considerable  dlscnsslon  over  the  question  as  to  Just  how 
much  the  men  folks  on  the  farm  should  help  In  the  house,  and  how 
much  the  women  folks  should  help  outdoors.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  we  would  like  an  expression  of  opinion  from  jou  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Under  what  circumstances  should  the  women  of  the  household 
do  such  work  as  feeding  calves,  pigs  and  poultrj,  milking,  tending 
the  garden,  driving  the  horses  on  the  mower  and  reaper,  rake,  etc.  ? 
When  should  the  men  folks  perform  such  work  as  helping  wltti  the 
washing,  cooking,  sweeping,  washing  dishes,  etc.  T  Who  should  bring 
In  wood  and  water,  build  fires,  etc.  ? 

Fred  Grundy  on  the  Lie-a-Bed  Man. 

The  man  who  lies  in  bed  while  his  wife,  daughter, 
or  even  the  hired  girl,  builds  the  fire  ought  to  be 
plunged  into  a  snowdrift  and  held  there  until  he  binds 
himself  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  never  to  do  the  like  again. 

I  know  some  men  who  would  not  allow  a  wife  or 
daughter  to  build  the  morning  fires,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  hired  girl — why,  that’s  her  business  ;  she’s  paid 
for  it  I  In  this  connection  let  me  relate  a  little  inci¬ 
dent  : 

A  farmer  hired,  for  50  cents  a  week,  the  14-year-old 
daughter  of  a  poor  widow  to  “do  housework  and 
make  herself  generally  useful.”  She  was  one  of  those 
slender  little  things  that  a  breath  of  cold  air  chills  to 
the  bone  in  a  moment,  and  who  have  a  natural  dread 
of  cold  ;  yet  that  great  lubber  compelled  her  to  get  up 
at  5  o’clock  every  morning  through  the  cold  winter 
and  build  the  fire  and  get  breakfast  ready  before  he  or 
his  family  stirred.  Then  if  everything  wasn’t  just 
right,  she  was  given  a  good  round  scolding  for  variety. 
Several  years  rolled  by,  and  he  died,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  daughters  almost  penniless.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  widow’s  daughter  had  become  a  woman,  mar¬ 
ried,  and  with  her  husband  was  living  on  a  farm  in 
another  part  of  the  State.  Learning  of  her  where¬ 
abouts,  her  former  mistress  sent  her  12-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  to  her  with  a  letter  begging  her  to  keep  the  girl  a 
year  or  two  and  feed  and  clothe  her  for  such  work  as 
she  could  do.  The  woman  well  remembered  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  had  received  while  working  for  that  family, 
and  she  was  not  long  in  reminding  the  old  lady  of  it ; 
but  she  pitied  the  poor  little  thing  that  came  seeking 
food  and  shelter,  and  took  her  in.  She  is  living  there 
to-day,  and  is  treated  like  a  human  being.  It  would 
be  well  for  people  to  remember  that  the  “  irony  of 
fate  ”  sometimes  reverses  conditions,  and  that  it  is  best 
to  treat  the  homeless  and  fatherless  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  win  their  highest  esteem  rather  than  their 
lasting  hate.  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you  ”  is  a  good  rule  by  which  to  be 
guided. 

The  men  should  always  build  the  morning  fires, 
clean  out  the  ashes,  fill  the  kettles,  and  see  that  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  coal  or  wood  and  water  in  the 
house,  and  then  call  the  cook.  Every  farmer  with  a 
spark  of  manhood  about  him  will  do  these  things 
anyway.  He  who  compels  his  wife  to  do  them  is  a  con¬ 
temptible  lout.  The  men  should  also  dig  the  potatoes, 
parsnips,  etc.,  and  this,  together  with  the  chores 
enumerated  above,  is  about  all  the  regular  morning 
work  that  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  the  men 
in  busy  times,  except  it  be  another  bucket  or  two  of 
water  after  breakfast  and  at  noon.  If  there  be  only 
one  woman  in  the  house,  the  men  should  assist  on  wash 
days,  even  in  the  busiest  times,  to  the  extent  of  carry¬ 
ing  in  all  coal  and  water  needed,  and  in  case  there  are 
children  to  be  looked  after,  a  man  can  well  afford  to 
spend  an  hour  helping  with  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
washing,  or,  at  least,  to  come  in  about  11  o’clock  and 
finish  up  while  the  woman  prepares  dinner.  It  is 
cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  pay  doctors’  bills,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  equity  of  the  matter. 

In  thrashing  time  a  man  can,  in  a  few  minutes, 
make  the  woman’s  part  50  per  cent  easier  by  doing 
a  few  of  the  heavier  jobs — getting  all  the  water,  coal, 
vegetables,  etc. ,  needed,  into  the  house,  and  it  is  time 
well  spent.  After  supper  is  over  at  such  times,  there 
is  a  whole  ocean  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  house,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  thrashers  remain  over  night,  and  a  man 
can  do  lots  of  it  without  either  lowering  his  dignity 
or  injuring  his  spine.  I  am  well  aware,  however,  that 
most  men  prefer  to  lie  under  the  trees,  where  it  is 
cool,  and  smoke  and  swap  yarns  with  the  thrashers  ; 
but  I  gently  drop  this  hint  as  a  reminder. 

Milking,  feeding  calves,  pigs,  etc.,  is  man’s  work, 
and  should  be  done  by  him,  but  the  poultry  should  be 
left  for  the  w  omen  to  look  after.  Not  one  man  in  a  dozen 
can  handle  a  hen  properly,  and  therefore  they  should 
let  the  fowls  alone.  The  poultry  and  the  profits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  them  belong  to  the  women.  The  men 
should  do  the  plowing,  cultivating,  hoeing  and  most  of 
the  planting  in  the  garden,  but  they  cau  leave  the 
training  of  vines,  thinning  out  plants,  and  other  light 


work  to  the  women,  because  they  can  do  it  better  and 
more  rapidly  than  men.  Women  on  the  farm  should 
know  how  to  milk,  and  how  to  feed  stock  of  all  kinds, 
so  that  in  case  the  men  should  become  ill,  or  be  sud¬ 
denly  called  away,  they  can  attend  to  all  these  matters 
intelligently.  They  should  also  know  how  to  harness 
and  hitch  horses  to  vehicles  and  implements,  and  to 
drive  well.  The  education  of  a  farmer’s  daughter  is 
not  complete  until  she  can  do  all  these  things,  and  do 
them  right.  Neither  is  the  education  of  a  farmer’s 
son  finished  until  he  knows  how  to  cook  a  good,  plain 
meal.  He  never  may  have  occasion  to  do  this  thing, 
but  it  is  well  to  know  how  if  it  ever  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  One  of  the  most  utterly  helpless  and  bewildered 
things  under  the  sun  is  a  man  who  is  suddenly  called 
upon  to  cook  a  meal  when  he  doesn’t  even  know  how 
to  grease  a  pan ;  or  a  woman  obliged  to  feed  a  lot  of 
stock  when  she  doesn’t  know  whether  they  should 
have  hay,  straw,  corn,  oats  or  wheat,  or  how  much  of 
any  one,  and  is  “  afraid  to  death  ”  of  a  cow.  The  man 
may  be  laughably  awkward  about  the  cooking,  and 
the  woman  may  do  the  feeding  in  a  queer,  left-handed 
manner,  but  if  they  can  do  them  fairly  well,  and  in¬ 
telligently,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  man  that  can  cook  is  never  “  left,”  and  his  wife 
never  has  occasion  to  fear  that  he  will  starve  to  death 
if  she  miss  a  train  and  fail  to  get  home,  or  be  obliged 
to  stay  overnight  with  a  sick  neighbor.  And  if  she  be 
ill,  he  can  slash  around  and  fix  up  things  and  keep  the 
household  in  good  running  order,  which  in  itself  is 
good  medicine  for  a  sick  woman.  And  the  woman  that 
can  milk,  feed  stock,  harness  and  handle  a  team  is  a 
jewel,  because  she  can  take  her  husband’s  place  in 
case  he  is  disabled  or  called  away,  or  can  run  some 
of  the  machinery  in  tbe  field  if  a  hand  get  “  overhet  ” 
or  “  droughty  ”  and  cuts  for  town.  And  besides  each 
can  better  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  other  because 
they  know  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
beset. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

No  Meridian  Line  in  This  House. 

There  is  no  meridian  line  established  in  our  family 
circle  over  which  the  women  folks  on  one  side  and  the 
men  on  the  other  are  not  allowed  to  cross  in  their 
daily  duties.  When  the  weather  is  fair,  and  the  men 
are  busy  in  the  field,  the  women  should  advance  out¬ 
doors  for  wood  and  water,  to  feed  the  calves,  etc.  As 
the  days  shorten,  or  become  unpleasant,  the  men 
should  follow  up  the  reaction  and  take  up  the  slack 
places  indoors,  as  far  as  the  necessities  may  require. 
We  try  to  train  our  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  to 
know  how  to  do  something  in  either  of  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  of  household  and  farm  work.  Our  daughter 
can  hitch  a  horse  to  wagon  or  buggy,  and  milk  some  ; 
but  this  is  men’s  work.  The  boys  and  the  “  old  man  ” 
are  occasionally  drawn  upon  to  fill  up  the  slack  places 
of  churning,  cooking  and  sweeping,  while  the  hired 
cook  is  on  a  high  strike,  or  disability  from  any  cause 
takes  place  in  the  household  force.  The  boys  that  are 
too  masculine  to  do  a  little  feminine  work  occasion¬ 
ally,  are  not  the  honorable  and  prosperous  citizens  we 
see  all  over  the  land  to-day.  So,  too,  the  girl  that  is 
not  too  feminine  to  help  her  father  or  brother  a  little 
in  the  two-handed  places,  is  the  one  sought  by  a  sensi¬ 
ble  man  to  preside  as  queen  over  a  great  household. 

Anderson  County,  S.  C.  J.  c.  stbibling. 

Different  Kules  for  Different  People. 

Conditions  of  life  are  so  varied  ;  the  relations  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  married  life  of  some  so  widely  different 
from  that  of  all  others,  that  just  how  far  wives  should 
help  their  husbands,  or  husbands  should  he'p  their 
wives  in  the  work  of  a  farm,  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  One  wife  may  feed  calves,  pigs,  poultry  ;  may 
do  the  milking  and  superintend  the  garden,  and  not 
sacrifice  her  self  respect,  while  such  work  is  nothing 
less  than  degrading  to  some  other  wife.  One  wife 
would  rather  keep  a  servant  to  do  the  rough  house¬ 
work,  and  use  her  energies  in  helping  her  husband. 
No  woman  should  labor  in  a  garden,  drive  horses  on  a 
mower,  reaper,  rake,  etc.  Such  work  injures  her 
health— it  is  man’s  work.  But  she  may  drive  the 
horses  to  the  blacksmith  ;  she  may  lend  a  hand  when 
thrashing  is  being  done  (the  lightest  hand),  she  may 
help  in  preparing  vegetables  for  market.  There  are 
countless  things  that  she  may  do,  providing  she  keeps 
this  rule  in  mind  :  “  Never  sacrifice  self-respect, 

intellectual  culture,  the  care  of  the  children,  or  home 
comforts,”  for  these  are  more  valuable  to  the  husband 
than  gold ;  these  are  the  little  things  that  make  his 
life  happy. 

When  should  men  folks  perform  such  work  as  help¬ 
ing  with  the  washing,  cooking,  sweeping,  washing 
dishes,  etc.  ?  Who  shall  bring  in  the  wood  and  water, 
build  fires,  etc.  ?  I  have  seen  a  man  do  all  these 


things  and  I  have  thought,  “  How  small  he  is !”  I 
have  seen  another  man  do  even  more  and  have 
thought,  “He  is  truly  a  model  husband.”  Circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases — the  very  nature  of  the  man  deter¬ 
mines  the  question.  As  a  rule,  the  farmer  should 
bring  the  wood  and  water,  make  the  fires  and  hire  a 
woman  to  do  the  washing  ;  as  a  rule  he  should  not 
sweep,  wash  dishes  or  cook.  He  should  be  governed 
by  this  principle  :  “  My  wife  needs  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  care ;  if  at  any  time  it  would  relieve  her — make 
her  life  easier — there  is  nothing  that  I  will  not  do  for 
her.”  MISS  m.  v.  p. 

Union  County,  N.  J. 

Tbe  Part  False  Pride  and  Laziness  Play. 

It  would  be  a  false  pride  indeed  that  would  keep  a 
farmer’s  wife  from  helping  in  any  way  physically 
possible,  and  laziness  is  inex3usable  in  either  party. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  work  that  seem  to  belong  to 
the  man  of  the  house.  It  takes  but  a  short  time  to 
start  the  kitchen  fire  as  he  passes  through  the  room  to 
do  his  morning  chores,  and  his  wife  should  be  on  hand 
soon  enough  to  attend  to  the  stove  drafts.  Wood  and 
water  can  be  brought  when  returning  from  the  barn. 
If  one  woman  attends  to  her  own  work,  she  has  very 
little  time  to  spare  until  afternoon,  and  then  sewing 
and  mending  can  fill  up  the  time  until  tea  ;  so  in  warm 
weather  the  cool  of  the  day  is  her  leisure  to  go  about 
the  farm.  But  if  one  day  is  too  much  like  another, 
she  gets  to  be  a  machine  and  so  loses  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  farm  life.  I  do  not  think  it  unmanly  for 
her  husband  sometimes  to  help  wash  the  dinner  dishes 
or  help  about  the  washing,  so  that  his  wife  can  get 
outdoors  and  take  an  interest  in  his  work.  As  to 
riding  mowing  machines,  I  would  rather  feed  hens  ; 
but  if  a  woman  has  the  skill,  it  is  no  more  unladylike 
than  to  ride  in  an  express  wagon.  If  she  likes  to  dig 
potatoes  or  pull  weeds  in  the  vegetable  garden,  why 
isn’t ‘it  just  as  healthful  as  to  work  in  her  fiower 
garden  ?  It  is  proverbial  that  smart  women  have  lazy 
husbands,  and  I  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  publish  some 
spicy  letters  from  that  class ;  but  to  a  true  woman 
there  is  nothing  either  disgraceful  or  sinful  in  the  out¬ 
door  work  of  the  farm.  mbs.  s.  h  h. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 

Out-of-Door  Work  Benefits  Women. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
such  a  question.  It  is  an  indication  of  a  screw  loose 
somewhere,  and  reminds  one  of  an  act  in  real  life, 
often  seen,  in  which  two  children  are  given  a  disagree¬ 
able  task  and  each  is  jealous  lest  the  other  should  not 
do  his  or  her  share.  We  are  all  children  grown,  as 
such  questions  show;  and  it  is  only  where  the  members 
of  the  household  are  partners,  perfectly  harmonious 
and  heartily  interested  in  their  work,  that  such  ques¬ 
tions  adjust  themselves  according  to  adaptability,  or 
circumstances,  or  necessity.  There  is  a  false  and  super¬ 
ficial  sentiment  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  considered, 
but  which  still  keeps  many  from  a  free  exercise  of  their 
inclination  or  bent  in  this  direction.  In  general, 
women  don’t  work  outdoors  enough.  More’s  the  pity, 
on  the  farm,  where  there  is  such  a  good  opportunity, 
where  the  pure  air  of  Heaven  is  just  outside  the  door, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  God’s  handiwork  inside  the 
line  fences.  How  city  folks  prize  these  things.  But  we 
go  to  our  work  with  eyes  blinded,  ears  dulled,  and 
heart  hardened  to  these  glorious  opportunities.  I  often 
wish,  as  I  pause  in  my  work  to  notice  some  of  these 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


beauties  and  pleasures,  that  my  -wife 
could  share  it  with  me. 

I  would  have  a  woman  work  outdoors 
as  much  as  possible  with  a  proper  regard 
lor  her  health  and  the  welfare  of  her 
family.  And  I  would  have  her  slight 
some  housework  if  necessary,  and  have 
the  men  folks  help  with  the  hardest  part 
of  it,  that  she  might  have  more  time 
outdoors.  A  practical  knowledge  of  farm 
operations  would  make  her  j  adgment  of 
more  value  in  helping  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  in  which  she,  as  equal  partner,  has 
an  equal  interest  and  should  have  a  voice. 
Then  she  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  give 
that  faithful,  painstaking  care,  on  which 
depend  the  profits  from  much  farm  work; 
and  which  the  men  folks  cannot  or  will 
not  give.  It  will  not  hurt  a  man  to  help 
in  the  house.  He  will  get  a  better  idea 
of  the  needs  of  the  household,  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  difficulties,  and  more  char¬ 
ity  for  the  failures  of  the  housekeeper. 
"  Who  should  bring  in  wood  and  water, 
build  fires,  etc.  ?”  The  men  folks,  of 
course.  I’m  glad  you  asked  me  and  not 
my  wife.  She  might  have  told  things 
that  I  would  not  like  to  see  in  print. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  c.  r,.  osborn. 

Don’t  See  the  Fresh  Air  Side  of  It. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the  men  do 
the  work  out-of-doors,  such  as  caring  for 
all  the  animals,  and  also  do  a  few  of  the 
hardest  things  to  be  done  in  the  house, 
those  needing  a  man’s  strength,  such  as 
large  churnings,  cutting  up  the  quarters 
of  beef  or  other  meat,  beating  and  lay¬ 
ing  carpets,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
woman  has  all  that  she  can  do,  in  most 
cases,  in  her  work  of  making  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  pleasant  home.  What  each 
should  do  to  help  the  other,  must  de¬ 
pend  on  circumstances,  which  vary  much, 
in  different  cases.  No  rule  can  be  given 
for  all,  except  the  Golden  Rule,  which  is 
best  of  all,  but  not  so  easily  followed  as 
many  people  think. 

In  cases  where  the  husband  is  much 
driven  with  work,  it  may,  at  times,  be 
well  for  the  wife  to  do  some  of  the  out¬ 
side  chores,  as  feeding  young  animals, 
or  milking  cows,  or  feeding  poultry. 
This  last,  it  may  be  well  for  the  women 
to  do  much  of  the  time,  if  they  are  well, 
and  have  not  too  many  other  duties,  but 
it  is  not  well  to  insist  on  their  doing  any 
of  these  things,  as  a  duty,  unless  they 
feel  able  and  willing.  In  case  of  the 
absence  or  illness  of  the  husband,  it 
may  be  the  duty  of  the  woman  to  do 
some  of  these  things.  Gardening  is 
pleasant  work  for  a  woman,  if  she  has 
time  and  strength  for  it,  and  wishes  to 
do  it.  If  the  man  greatly  need  help, 
and  have  plenty  of  women  about,  there 
seenis  to  be  no  harm  in  having  one  of 
them  drive  a  mowing  machine  or  horse 
rake,  if  she  can,  and  is  willing  to  do  so  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  one  who  has  not  much 
to  do  in  the  house. 

In  the  winter  months,  if  the  farmer 
have  more  leisure  than  at  other  times,  it 
is  very  suitable  for  him  to  build  the  fires 
and  to  bring  in  the  fuel.  When  there  is 
running  water  in  the  kik  hen,  and  wood 
is  very  near,  it  is  not  so  hard  for  women 
to  get  it  for  themselves.  Unselfish 
women,  in  their  zeal  for  helping  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  often  go  beyond  their 
strength,  and  all  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  do  this,  as  it  is  no  help  for  one 
to  make  herself  an  invalid.  I  have  known 
some  women  to  work  out-of-doors  so 
much  that  their  children  were  greatly 
neglected,  when  their  husbands  were 
well  and  had  no  more  work,  it  seemed, 

nothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


than  other  men  whose  wives  did  not  do 
men’s  work.  It  seems  lazy  and  unkind  for 
a  man  to  lie  late  in  bed,  thus  making  his 
wife  rise  in  the  cold  to  make  the  fires. 

When  there  is  sickness  in  the  familv, 
and  need  of  help,  for  any  reason,  in  the 
house,  then  men  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  do  housework.  In  some  cases,  there 
are  several  boys,  snd  the  father  has  more 
help  than  he  needs,  while  the  mother  or 
sister  has  to  toil  hard  to  keep  them  in 
comparative  idleness.  The  men  and  boys 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  those  so  dear  to 
them.  I  have  known  a  good,  energetic 
man  to  do  many  things  to  help  in  the 
house,  and  to  go  on  so  well  with  his  own 
work  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  no  time. 
While  men  should  see  that  the  household 
work  is  often  very  hard  for  their  wives, 
and  bealways  willing  to  aid  them,  women 
should  also  be  thoughtful  for  men,  and 
realize  that  farm  work  is  very  laborious 
for  them,  and  be  careful  not  to  ask  their 
help  at  times  when  they  must  be  very 
weary,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  Some  women 
can  hardly  allow  a  man  needed  rest  with¬ 
out  asking  his  he’p,  when  they  know  he 
must  be  very  tired.  Be  kind  and  thought¬ 
ful  and  give  praise  to  each  other,  but  no 
blame.  mbs.  c.  m.  h. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

- Marcus  Aurelius  :  “  Labor  not  un¬ 
willingly,  nor  without  regard  to  the 
common  interest.” 

- Anonymous:  “But  indeed,  convic¬ 
tion,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worth¬ 
less  till  it  convert  itself  into  conduct.” 

. . .  .Maurice  :  “  How  easy  it  is  to  utter 
sentiments  and  to  feel  their  truth  deeply, 
how  hard  to  connect  them  with  real  life, 
to  bring  them  to  bear  on  one’s  own  con¬ 
duct.” 

. . .  .Jeremy  Taylor  :  “  Can  any  man  be 
faithful  in  much  that  is  faithless  in 
little  ?  ” 

. . .  .Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  :  “  Part 
of  the  very  nobility  of  the  devotion  of 
the  true  workman  to  his  work  consists 
in  the  fact  that  a  man  is  not  daunted  by 
finding  drudgery  must  be  done.” 

In  wTitlns:  to  advertlaers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhal  New-Youkeb. 

Ayer’s 

PILLS 

Received 


AT  THE 


World’s  Fair 

®AS 

THE  BEST 

Family 

PHYSIC 


No  local  dealercan  compete  with  us 


WALLi 

Our  “Guide  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 

In  Itnmn  rioonroUnn  ” 


In  variety  or  price,  our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


PAPER 


In  Home  Decoration/’ ■  AS  ■  ■  ■ 

mailed  tree  with  samples!  ■  B  ■  ■ 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper,  send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  largo  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

so-sa  W.  1 8th  St.,  186-188  W.  Madlnon  St., 

VKW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


O  Sample  ilylee  of  En-ralope,  Bilk 
In  I  ^3^7  FricM  CAHDS  <kc.,  SONew  100 
^  ]  Rich  and  Kacvjokes,  1  pack  Escort  Cards^  1  paA  Fa* 
Cards,  1  pack  Acquaintanca  Cards  and  Standard 
ir.  ALL  for  S  cis«  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIU 


We  buy  lamp-chimneys  by 
the  dozen  ;  they  go  on  snap¬ 
ping  and  popping  and  flying 
in  pieces ;  and  we  go  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  very  same  chimneys 
year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to 
sell  us  a  chimney  a  week  for 
every  lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  top  ”  and  “  pearl  glass  ’’  do 
not  break  from  heat;  they  are  made  of  tough 
glass.  Try  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Gbo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


LEGGEXT’S  (Pat«nt«d) 


Paris-Green  or  Drj  Powder  Gun, 


Distributes  Paris-green,  London-purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  ot  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hotir,  using 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-green. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is  lorced 
througb  the  tube.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  with  lour  tubts,  nve  nozzles,  straps,  etc., 
$7.00;  allowance  tor  expressage.  Send  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Everything 

Made  of  Black  Leather 

would  last  twice  as  long,  be  stronger, 
keep  shape,  be  soft  and  clean,  it 
kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it— a  swob 
with  eacli  can. 

For  p.'\mi)hlel,  free,  “How  to  Takk  Carh 
OF  l.F.ATHER,"  setul  to 

VACUUM  on,  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F  Our  Gnrficld  Kiinpanrk. 

■  ■  ■^Double  ICiiipIro,  Perfection,  and 
H  V  ■  P  Little  tleill  lecul  all  othern.  The  best  is 

■  always  cheapest,  PCQT  Brass  working  parts. 
Tnd  these  are  the  DCO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers. 

Vermorei  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.  Remember  the  Garfield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  tlie  back.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instruction.  We  can  Hiive  yon  money. 
F1GI.U  KOUtU  PIMIP  CO..  118  Hrl.tol  Arc.,  LOtKI’OUT,  N.  Y. 


iSPRAYPUMPS.«l 

!  EXPANSIVE!  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS  • 

S  BUCKETS.  IaCTINQ.  I  IN  USE. 

1  Largest  Pump  and  liny  Tool  f 

2  Works  In  the  U.  K  fjW  ¥ 

i  CATALOGUE  FREE.  UM  ! 

S  Write  for  rsHlriilnm,  Prlee.,  e(e.  A<k  your  dul.r  WjjjL  f 

*  F.E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  O.M7.r.’pJmi)i.  A 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York, 


WALL  PAPER 

■■  kll  gent  for  8c.  postage. 

■■  THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1206  Market  St.,  Phlta  ,  Pa. 


Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch  Tlouaea; 
85&87  .Tohn  St.,  New  York, 
197  I.ake  St  .  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World, 
THK  AQUAFULT. 
Sent  Exp,  0.  o.  1).,  net  $5. 

KnapHack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  u..  net,  114. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


opip  A’^Em^Farmr 

JL  JLwta  a'a  a  fruit  grower 

should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 

T>  T  T  /T  FRUIT.  Special 

I  J  I  terms  to  Agents 

A  Aw  A  A  Catalogue  for  2c. 

stamp. 

Columbiana  Pump  I..'o.,10R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana, O 


SPECIAL  SALE. 

Satisfactory  Wall  Papers. 

8c.  for  postage,  100  Samples,  Half  Price. 

P.  H.Cauy,  Providence,  R  1.,  guarantees  to  suit  you 


K  POSITIVELY  PPEE. 

Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  Special  Offers,  and 
fuU  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

orcan|  and 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  fop 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Salt. 
Organs  827.50.  Pianos  8176.00. 
to.day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.-M 


THE  PEPPIER  SPRAYER 
RF^TSPRAYERFIlllK 

ULlll  ON  earth  I  U II  Vineyards. 

Will  Sproy  .30  ACRES  of  PO'l'ATOKS  n  Day. 
„  SPCKNDID  I.AWN  SPRINKCKR. 

niustiated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  Also  Riggs* 
Gang  Plow  and  Uiggs’  Improved  Furrower.  ■ 

THOMAS  PEPPIER. 


THOMAS  PEPPIER. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  ^r*ry*^.?  VA., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  With  terms  to  salt  purchasers. 
Free  olronlar 


Berry-box  MACHINE.-Forputtlngup  any  Fnil  OAI  C 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Haves  ■■  1 1  K  ^  MM  I  ^ 
money  to  growers  who  nse  them.  Price  nominal  Don’t  I  Vim  V  ^ 
fall  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  circular.  Address  ntna  t.  *  wnrirmnc'ii’ 
CIN.  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  WOODUOFF, 


M  A  ■  p  To  close  an  Estate,  a  fine 
L  1 1  U  V  M  I  L  farm  at  Aurora,  on  Cay- 
I  ^  ^  ^  uga  Lake.  F'or  particulars 

MRS.  D.  A.  WOODROFF,  Executrix,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  HiahSt..  DeKalb,  III. 


FENCING 

WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


’“  POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fenclne.  Prices  down.  Frei^tpaid.  Catal’g.  free. 
McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago^ 


^  SPRAYPUMPsS$5.50. 

I  ilH  ^i|i  C.aL'J  ^;g>gaaL  automatic  mixer.  barrel  ATTACHMENT. 

PjiM— Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  8. 

‘"‘"TT- - ^  valuable  illus.  Book  (worth  J.5.00)  given  to  each 

3-  COMPLETE  /Tt  purchaser.  SATI.SFACTIDN  GUARANTEED 
sra  '"1".  ["  '  '  '  I  or  Money  Refunded.  Illus.  Book  on  Spraying 

vl/  Eree.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  sold 
MAC- Ml  IN  11.3^  over  2,000.  For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 

WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY.  P.C.  LEWIS  IIIFG.C0.cl^."KJi,5rv. 


—  NO  PROFIT  IN  FRUIT  — 

When  orchard  and  vlnoyard  are  Infested  with  Insects  and  fnngl  You  have  only  yourself  to  blame  for  such 
a  state  of  things  when  cheap  and  simple  remedies  Insure  large  paying  crops.  Pamphlet  on  injurious 
Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases  and  Their  Tieatment  mailed  free. 

J.  1£.  TlUltlTS,  !il3  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Long;  Island,  N.  V. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  17 


As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“FINE  CUT.” 

That  represents  the  space  given  us  in 
this  department  at  present.  Never  mind ; 
we  are  silent,  perhaps,  but  all  the  same 
we  are  coining  the  seigniorage  of  the 
space  given  us  and  what  we  would  like  to 
put  in  it,  and  it  will  be  put  into  circula¬ 
tion  all  in  good  time.  We  try  to  make  it 
of  true  metal  so  that  it  won’t  waste.  In 
tbe  meantime  our  word  is,  '•  Despise  not 
the  ads !  ”  They  add  to  the  value  of  the 
paper.  We  give  you  hints  and  advice  and 
the  ads  open  the  way  to  bargains.  Read 
them  all  over,  and  answer  all  in  your 
line.  Spend  that  extra  dollar  you  used 
to  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  answering 
ads.  It  will  pay  you  I  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
printed  for  those  who  own  pen,  ink  and 
paper  and  can  do  business  by  mail. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Split  api’lk  Tkebs;  J.ung  Worms  in  sheep.— 1. 
Hew  can  I  stop  my  apple  trees  from  spllttliiR  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  bodies  ?  Would  It  be  Injurious  t<i 
the  trees  to  put  bolts  throuKh  t'^em?  They  are  about 
one  foot  In  diameter.  2.  What  Is  a  remedy  for 
worms  In  sheep’s  lunRS  ?  .1.  G.  H. 

ANB.— 1.  By  the  means  you  suggest,  bv  a  bolt 
through  the  crotch,  or  by  a  bund  around  the  limbs 
above  the  crotch.  The  bolt  would  be  preferable,  and 
would  not  Injure  the  tree  materially.  2.  Feed  liber¬ 
ally  on  linseed  cake,  roots,  corn,  beans,  or  ether 
sound,  nutritious  diet,  to  which  may  bo  added  a  mix¬ 
ture  In  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  Iron,  gentl.  n  and 
ginger  In  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  every  10 
sheep.  Place  the  atrected  animals  In  a  close  building 
and  burn  pinch  after  pinch  of  flour  of  sulphur  on  a 
piece  of  paper  laid  on  an  Iron  shovel,  until  the  air  is 
as  much  charged  with  the  fumes  as  they  can  bear 
without  coughing  violently.  The  administrator  must 
stay  with  them  In  the  bullldlng  and  keep  up  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  should  be  re¬ 
peated  several  days  In  succei Sion,  and  at  Intervals 
of  a  week  for  several  weeks  so  as  to  kill  the  young 
worms  as  they  are  hatched  out  In  successive  broods, 
and  not  until  all  cough  and  excitement  of  breath¬ 
ing  have  passed  should  the  animals  he  considered  as 
safe  to  mix  with  others  or  go  on  a  healthy  pasture. 

Lick  on  hogs.— What  is  a  remedy  for  the  large 
lice  on  hogs  7  Carbon  oil  applied  (completely  sat¬ 
urated)  once  a  week  for  a  length  of  time  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  remove  them.  They  seem  to  breed  in  the  ears. 

Wllmore,  Pa.  G.  w.  s. 

AN8.— The  treatment  Indicated,  If  persevered  In, 
should  remove  them.  In  all  such  cases,  there  are 
nits  or  eggs  that  hatch  out  afterwards,  and  subse¬ 
quent  applications  must  be  made  to  destroy  these. 
Try  anointing  with  sulphur  ointment  or  whale  oil, 
rubbing  It  well  Into  the  ears,  and  also  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  pens. 

Onk-horse  Corn  and  Bean  Planter.— Where 
can  1  buy  a  one-horse  corn  and  bean  planter  which 
may  be  operated  with  the  driver  riding  or  walking, 
and  that  plants  In  hills  two  rows  at  a  time  at  dis¬ 
tances  apart  to  suit  the  operator?  What  Is  the 
weight?  o-  o.  P. 

AN8.— Write  to  Chartbers,  Bering,  Quinlan  Co.. 
Decatur,  111. 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 

BRONCHITIS.- The  usual  symptoms  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  are  Cough,  Soreness  of  the  Lungs  or  T  hroat. 
Hoarseness,  Difficulty  In  Breathing,  Hect'c  Fever,  a 
spitting  of  phlegm  or  matter,  and  sometimes  blood. 
It  Is  an  Inflammation  of  the  line  skin  lining  the  Inside 
of  the  whole  of  the  wind  tubes  or  air  vessels  which 
run  through  every  part  of  the  Lungs,  .layne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant  immediately  suppresses  the  Cough,  Pain, 
Inflammation,  Fever  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing; 
produces  a  free  and  easy  expectoration,  and  effects 
a  speedy  cure.— Ada. 


"DO  YOU  SEE  THAT  HUMP?” 

Not  on  “The  Page.”  It  never  has  ’ern.but  on  that 
dead  wire  fence.  It  was  caused  by  an  animal 
running  Into  It.  The  animal  “didn  t  mean  to.  me 
fence  “couldn’t  help  It.”  but  the  hump  Is  there  and 
It  is  an  eye  sore  to  the  owner.  He  looks  across  the 
road  at  his  neighbor’s  non-hu  mpable,  anti-sagable. 
Pago  fence  and  admfts  that  Elasticity  is  in  It 
after  all. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Coraosny  of  Ontailo,  Ltd. 
Walkerville.  Ont. 


5Ton  $45. 

other  sizes  proportionately  low.  1  Sent 
Every  Scale  -wurranted.  |  on  trial. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

OSGOOD  &  CO.  B'i/S'himwTSlv. 


'^T''HE  best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

I  keep  builedings  well  painteeJ.  Paint  jjrotects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  -want  to  sell — many  a  good 
house  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  paint.  The  rule  should 
be  though,  “the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  cheap  paints.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand;  any  of  these  are  safe : 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


OW 

LABEL 

ANT)  OKT 

THEGENUINE 


“A’>TCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 


“JE'WETT  >•  {NctV  York). 


“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY ’’ (Louisville), 


“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 
“BROOKLYN  "  (New  York), 
“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN  T.LE'WIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEV  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”(SL  Louis), 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis), 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ” (St. Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade  ;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  I’ure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 


The  mesh  around  the  panel  ofFertc* 

\\  shours  hour  the  fence  is  made 

WE  DON’T  SAY  MUCH 

concerning  the  merits  of  our  fence,  because  It  Is  no 
use  saying  a  thing  over  and  over  again  which  nobody 
Is  disputing.  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Farm  Fencing. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  4!)  Locust  Street,  TKBMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


LORD  IIKO.S., 
Agents  for  New  York, 
Mendon  Center,  N.  Y. 


E.  H.  .SMITH, 
Agent  for  New  Jersey, 
Salem,  N.  J. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  I8(>&. 

8.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

1(X)  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Ueferences:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


# 

* 

Keystone 
Corn  Planters 

# 

* 

are  made  in  several  styles, 
suited  to  all  needs.  For 

■ 

large  farms  or  small. 
West,  or  iLast,  or  South. 

* 

You  will  be  interested 

in  our  free  pamphlet, 
“How  to  Plant  Corn.” 

Send  for  it  now  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  III. 

(We  have  branch  houses.) 

Mention  this  paper. 

•  *« 


iBACCO  &  Potato 

FOOD 

•ANALYSIS* 

pftmmonia . 2  3  % 

Available  Phos  Acid.. ..6  •  7 

^nsolublePhosAcid . 1  •  2 

Potash . 3'/^  4-  • 

^  ,  manufactured  bv  ^ 

heJarecki  Chemical  Co.t^ 

/  SAN  DUSKY,  Q. 


11/1  rr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
Wirt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

?  iMA  Cn  Burthe  Oxford  Improrod  SINGER  Sow- 
H  «plUiDU  IngMxohine,  with  %  oomplete  set  of  xt' 
H  Uchroonts  and  fuaranlood  for  10  jfoars  Shipped  any- 

*  where  on  30  days’ trioi.  Ho  woney  required  in  adf 
vane*.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Pair  Medal  awart^ 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers’Md 
Write  t<Hday  for  our  LARGE  FREE  ^TALOGUK. 

Oiford  Mfg.  342  ffabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IIL 


THE  SEC 


SECRET 


IS  OUT  AT  LAST. 


Hn\A/  GKT  something 
nUVV  for  nothing. 

HO\A/  SAVE  worry, 

ML/TV  health  and  money . 

HOW  SFARK  yonr- 

IIL/V"  self  ai.d  wife  many 
days  of  hard  work. 


^  yJoPfr  y  l.fr  a  surplus  lef  t  to  its  credit. 

GUARAriTEEqfHj  T^HIS  r  -p- 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  COMP7XNY,  to  us  whh  your' namrand 
Rock  Island,  Illinois;  Mention  this  paper.  address. 


Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  tight.  Make  It  yourself 
for  22  Cents  Per  Rod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

idgeville,  Indiana* 


Trees  acd  Shrubs. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ltd. 


TRUE  OSAGE. 

Called  the  Western  Market  Wonder. 

Best  Melon  to  eat,  to  ship  or  sell  ever  Introduced. 
Mine  Is  tne  orlgln.al  stock  from  which  the  variety 
was  Introduced;  the  introducer  paylrg  me  more 
money  for  a  small  stock  of  seed  and  the  privilege  of 
Introducing  It  than  was  ever  before  paid  for  any 
vegetable  After  Inspecting  my  Melon  fields  and 
" Metnod  of  Savlrg  Seed ’’  last  August.  Pnf  Halley 
says  In  Forest  and  Carden,  October  8.  1893  :  “It  is  a 
delicious  Melon  and  as  I  ate  it  at  Benton  Harbor,  1 
thought  It  the  best  I  have  ever  known.”  My  seed 
was  saved  fr  m  the  choicest  specimens  on  twenty 
acres  of  prime  Melons,  ard  a  limited  quantity  will 
be  sold  at  13  Ou  per  pound,  one-quarter  pound.  11.00; 
one  ounce,  40  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid.  Seedsmen, 
who  are  not  sntlsfled  wltn  their  stock,  can  now  get 
stock  seed  that  is  absolutely  right  in  every  particular. 
Try  It  If  you  want  something  choice. 

U.  MOUUlLL.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


“Improved  American”  Oats 

HFree  from  foul  reeds.  Introduced  by  the  late  Joseph 
Harris.  White,  stiff  straw,  yielding  75  to  100  Pushels 
per  acre.  Best  In  a  test  ol  55  varieties  at  Ohio  Kx- 
perlment  Station.  75  cents  per  bushel;  three  or  more 
bushels  shipped  In  new,  seamless  bags.  Rare  See<l 
Rotatoes— Kural  New-Yorker  No  2  and  other 
leading  varieties,  $2  per  barrel;  also  choice  2nd  size 
of  different  varieties.  ?1.50  per  barrel;  cash  with 
order.  This  ad.  will  appear  but  once. 

D.  C.  MCPHBKSON,  I’lne  View  Farm,  Garbutt,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  CRATES 

AND 

CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  Price  List.  Address 
COLBY-HINCKLEY  C().,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


ffeKCE:  stamp 

lib"  to-day  for  Illustrated 
”  I  ■»  »**  Pamphlet  In  which 

— B-ccg>-r“'’ir  -  J— — j  — leading  agriculturists 
— B****!~T  they  are 

^ fencing  their  farms 
at  the  least  pcsslole 
cost.  Also  Portable 
—  Wire  Fencing.  Practical,  cheap. 
•~rtL-  H.  C.  ritATT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


UTTER 

S  WORKER 

rlor  to  all  others. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

2ley&  Stoddard 
Mfg.  Co., 
rutland.vt. 

BABCOCK  MILK  TESTBKS. 


GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA. 

HAS  WATKR  POW'KK  next  to  Niagara. 
GKEATKST  COAL  flelds  In  the  West. 
MOUNTAINS  of  precious  and  base  metals 
ItlG  pay-roll, enterprising  people,  bealtntuloiimate 
SMKlTKKS,  Keflnerles.  Concentrators.  Flour  Mills 
KLKCTJKJC  power  ger  erated  by  waterfalls. 
CKNTKKot  Industry,  Mining,  Stock-growing,  Agri¬ 
culture. 

INVKSTOBS  and  Home-seekers  look  here 
Write  KKNICST  CKU'lCJtlliK,  Loans  and  Realty. 


will  buy  our  36  quart  berry  crate.  ^ 
dOCi  Complete  with  baskets  for  ^ 
T.  C.  AViS  BASKET  CO.,  Oxford.  N.  Y 


36Ci 


TOBACCO,  ) 

AND  GROWERS. 

VEGETABLE ) 

B.ERE  IT  IS  I 

The  Best  FERTILIZER 

AT  THE  LEAST  COST 
Adapted  for  Your  Crops. 

We  manufacture  six  other  brands  of 

FERTILIZERS. 

BO»E  \ 

Samples  and  pamphlet  FREE.  Responsible 
Agents  Wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO, 


\/'ou  can  buy 
k  this  beautiful 

\ORGANfM3 

^  ^  If  you  buy  it  now. 

fr  \  \  It  kas  flve  octaves,  solid  walnut  case,  with  five  seta  of  reeds  j 
\  \  thirteen  stops;  double  couplers;  grand  organ  swell  and  every 
SfTr  \\  Improvement.  In  our  cabUogue  it  Is  our  No.  478  Unlver. 

I  KeyuL  and  it  contains  111  reeds  divided  into  6  sets, 

\  and  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  organ  ever  offered  at  this 
I  price.  Send  us  your  order  and  we  will  ship  this  Organ  to  you 
-  I  with  Stool  and  Book,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  I’ut  the 

I  843  with  your  Banker  or  Merchant  and  we  will  send  the  organ 
^  I  to  you  to  be  paid  for  after  fifteen  days’  trial  in  your  home, 

f  //  Organs  from  $30  up.  Pianos  from  $150  up.  | 

I  //  have  been  in  business  34  years  and  have  sold  tens  of  thou- 

Xi  ■  /  /  sands  of  our  organs  but  never  before  have  we  offered  so 

/ /  beautiful  an  organ,  at  so  low  a  price  and  there  Is  no  probability 
/  /  that  such  an  offer  will  be  made  again  by  anyone. 


SEXD  TOTTE  OEDEE  TO 


Harchal  &  Smith  Piano 

- 235  east  21  st  street,  new  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 

1859. 


1894 
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We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Continxied. 

VALIDITY  OP  Mortgage.— SuppoBlnu  A  lets  B 
have  money  and  takes  a  morttiage  on  B's  farm  for 
tl,0C0  which,  after  a  few  years,  A  gives  to  B’s  wife 
(she  being  a  daughter  of  A)  as  a  dowry  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  tl,  said  mortgage  belrg  duly  recorded. 
After  a  lapse  of  years,  B  and  his  wife  give  to  C  a 
mortgage  on  the  same  premises.  C  threatened  a  fore- 
c’osure,  and.  to  save  costs,  B  and  his  wife  gave  C  a 
deed  of  the  premises,  C  knowing  that  B's  wife  still 
owned  said  mortgsge.  B's  wife  now  claims  the 
amount  duo  on  said  mortgage.  The  question  arises: 
Is  the  mortgage  valid  as  a  claim  on  said  premises  ? 

Liberty,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  G 

ANS.— Certainly,  If  It  was  regularly  made  and  re¬ 
corded,  and  there  was  no  collusion  or  attempt  to  de¬ 
fraud  In  Its  transfer.  The  deed  given  by  B  and  his 
wife  must,  of  course,  bo  with  the  understanding  that 
this  mortgage  Is  still  a  claim  on  the  property.  C’s 
mortgage  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  second  mort¬ 
gage. 

The  Prizetaker  Oniox.— 1.  tVlllthe  Prlzetaker 
onion  mature  In  Monroe  County ,'.N.  Y.  If  sown  In  the 
open  Held  In  the  latter  part  of  April?  2.  If  so,  how 
will  It  compare  with  the  Danvers  Globe  with  resoect 
to  production,  keeping  qualities  and  for  market  ?  3. 
Will  It  pay  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  upon  naturally  rich 
and  heavily  manured  ground  for  onions?  v.  m.  b. 

ANS.— 1.  Yes  If  season  and  culture  are  favorable. 
2.  From  all  reports.  It  wlllontyleld  the  Danvers,  but 
It  is  more  certain  In  the  South  than  In  the  extreme 
North.  The  solidity  aud  thorough  maturity  of  an 
onion  have  more  to  do  with  Its  keeping  qualities  than 
the  variety.  For  the  market.  It  attracts  attention 
because  of  Its  large  size.  We  wouldn't  advise  any 
one,  however,  to  displace  old  and  well  tried  kinds 
with  this  without  a  trial.  But  try  It  by  all  means.  3. 
Yes,  we  think  so.  Apply  when  the  onions  are  bottom¬ 
ing.  not  over  200  pounds  per  acre.  It  would  be  better 
to  use  also  a  fertilizer  strong  In  potash. 

Apples  IN  Oklaho.ma.— Would  It  pay  to  put  out 
an  apple  orchard  of  20  acres  of  late  varieties  In  Okla¬ 
homa?  I  am  thinking  of  setting  such  an  orchard 
the  coming  fall.  What  kinds  would  be  best? 

n.  K  c. 

ANS.— That’s  a  hard  question.  Are  there  already 
apple  orchards  In  the  locality  In  which  yon  Intend 
to  plant?  If  so,  what  varieties  do  best  there?  Apples 
do  well  In  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  we  know  of  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  well  In  Oklahoma. 
The  American  Pomologlcal  Society  recommends 
very  few  kinds  for  that  part  of  the  country;  among 
them  are  Gilpin,  Granite  Beauty,  Uoover,  Haas. 
Jonathan  and  Limber  Twig.  Write  to  Stark  Bros  . 
Louisiana,  Mo  ,  tell  them  the  location,  soil,  etc.,  and 
ask  their  advice. 

Propagating  tree  Cdttings.-IIow  may  hardy 
cuttings,  such  as  plums  and  other  fruits,  be  grown? 

Dover,  Del.  m.  w.  p. 

ANS.— It  Is  extremely  dlftlcult  to  grow  fruit  cut¬ 
tings.  and  Impossible  with  most  kinds,  except  under 
peculiarly  favorable  conditions.  About  the  only 
ones  that  root  readily  are  the  quince  and  some  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  like  the  KellTer  and  Le  Conte  pears. 
The  cuttings  should  bo  taken  in  the  fall,  and  planted 
the  same  as  currant  or  gooseberry  cuttings. 

Killing  Woodchucks.- How  can  I  get  rid  of  the 
ground-hogs  that  destroyed  my  cabbage  and  celery 
last  year  ?  J-  a.  c. 

ANS  — LastsprlngJ.  S.  Woodward  gave  The  Uurai, 
readers  a  method  of  killing  them  which  he  said  was 
cheap,  easily  applied  and  sure  to  kill.  He  takes  two 
cookies,  thin  and  about  two  Inches  In  diameter; 
smears  one  side  of  each  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and 
dips  the  smeared  sides  Into  arsenic,  then  sticks  the 
two  together.  A  pair  of  these  poisoned  cookies  Is 
dropped  Into  each  hole,  taking  care  to  push  them 
down  beyond  the  reach  of  any  domestic  animals.  As 
the  animals  are  migratory  or  wandering  in  their 
habits  In  summer.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this 
dose  occasionally. 

WHITE  ONION  Sets.— Where  can  I  And  some  of  the 
sets  of  the  White  Top  onion  ?  They  were  Introduced 
some  time  ago  by  an  Eastern  seedsman,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  of  them  at  any  of  the  seed  houses,  g.  e.  k. 

ANS.— Write  to  J.  J.  H  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marblehead, 
Mass. ;  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  or  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  They  all  advertise  the 
White  Multiplier  sets.  If  these  are  not  the  ones 
meant,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other.  Do  any  of  our 
readers  7 

ONIONS  AND  Cbleby.- 1.  Where  can  I  get  the 
best  Information,  In  condensed  form,  on  the  new 
onion  culture;  also  on  the  new  celery  culture?  2. 
Would  rich  prairie  sod,  broken  last  spring  and  well 
pulverized  and  worked  down,  bo  good  for  onions  from 
seed?  3.  Will  the  onion  known  as  the  Prlzetaker 
mature  in  central  Kansas  ?  H.  E.  L. 

Beloit,  Kan. 

ANS.— i.  The  New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner,  50 
cents;  The  New  Celery  Culture,  20  cents,  from  this 
office.  2.  Yes,  If  thoroughly  subdued.  It  will  do,  but 
land  longer  In  cultivation  would  be  better.  3.  Yes. 

MOKE  Dead  Hens.-I.  a  Light  Brahma  hen  was 
well,  or  seemed  to  be,  at  night,  but  in  the  morning 
her  comb  and  head  were  dark  purple,  and  matter 
ran  from  her  bill.  Her  crop  was  full  and  soft,  and 
she  died  In  a  day  or  two.  What  was  the  matter?  2. 
Another  hen  bad  a  bunch  as  large  as  a  Bantam’s  egg 
just  below  her  hip,  that  was  rough  like  a  large  wart, 
and  bled  every  day.  I  had  her  killed.  Another  had 
a  bunch  on  her  neck,  which  looked  raw.  I  put  oil 
and  carbolic  acid  on  It,  but  her  comb  turned  white 
and  she  died.  What  caused  these  bunches,  and  what 
was  the  remedy?  reader. 

ANS.— 1.  This  condition  may  have  arisen  from 
overfeeding,  causing  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
Internal  organs.  There  Is  no  effective  remedy  for 
such  oases  except  prevention.  Or  It  may  have  been 
apoplexy  caused  by  the  hens  becoming  too  fat.  This 
may  also  be  prevented,  but  seldom  cured.  2.  The 
hens  had  probably  been  Injured  by  Hying  against 
some  obstruction,  or  In  some  other  way. 


Nevada’s  Senator. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  is  a  breeder  of  Hne 
horses,  being  a  practical  breeder,  his  stable  has  the 
Perfect  Impregnator,  sold  by  Spec  Mfg.  Co.,  Car¬ 
rollton,  Mo.— Adu. 
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THE  ONLY  GEARANTEED  LIVER,  RLOOD  AND  LUNG  REHIEDY  IS 

DR.  PIERCE’S  GOLDEN  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 

This  is  tlie  only  remedy,  of  its  cla.ss,  so  certain  in  its  curative  action,  that  it  can  he 
sold  on  trial — money  returned  if  it  doesn't  cure.  Yon  pay  only  for  the  jjood  you 

For  Torpid  Liver,  Impure  Blood,  all  Skin  and  Scalp  Disease.s,  and  for  Consiinip’tion. 


needed  Strength  and  wholesome  llesh,  in  recovering  from  the  Grip,  I’nciimonia,  Fevers 
and  in  all  Wasting  Diseases,  it  is  unequaled.  ’ 

It  enriches  the  blood  when  impoverished,  thereby  feeding  the  nerves  with  healthy 
stimulus,  soothing,  strengthening  and  toning  them  up,  thus  curing  Nervous  rrostration 
General  and  Nervous  Debility,  Neuralgia,  and  kindred  Nervous  Maladies.  ’ 

WHAT  OTHEES  SAY  OF  EE.  PIEECE’S  GOLDEN  MEDICAL  DISCOVEEY: 


ILLS-p 


ASTHMA  CURED. 

Mrs.  ISAAC  LOTMAN,  of  Thurlmo,  Delaware 
Cn.,  Pa.,  writes:  “My  brother,  Harry  C.  Troup, 
had  boon  sick  for  ton  years  with  asthina.  He  was 
treated  by  ten  ditlen-nt  pliysicians,  who  said  he 
could  not  bo  cured.  Ho  had  to  sit  up  at  night,  he 
got  so  short  of  breath ;  ho  suffered  with  fearful 
headaches  and  had  a  bad  cough.  After  taking 
Doctor  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and 
‘  I’leasant  Pellets,’  he  did  not  get  short  of  breath, 
and  can  sleep  all  night.” 

DOCTORS  ENDORSE  IT. 

AN  F.MINENT  PHYSICIAN  OF  ARKANSAS,  TELLS  OP 

80.MH  UF,. MARKABLE  CURES  OF  CONSUMI>TION. 

W.  C.  ROGERS,  M.  D.,  of  Stamm,  Da  Fayette  Cn., 
Ark;  writes:  “Consumption  is  hereditary  in  iny 
wife’s  family ;  some  have  already  died  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  My  wife  has  a  sister,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cleary,  that 
was  taken  with  consumption.  She  used  your 
“Golden  Medical  Discovery,”  and  to  the  surprise 
of  her  many  friends,  she  got  well.  My  wife  has 
also  had  hemorrhages  from  tho  lungs,  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  insisted  on  her  using  the  ‘Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.’  I  consented,  and  it  cured  her.  She  lias 
had  no  symptoms  of  consumption  for  tho  past  six 
years.  Pooplo  having  this  disease  can  take  uo  bet¬ 
ter  remedy.  - 

PAIN  IN  CHEST. 

E.  R.  NORMAN,  Esq.,  of  Anon,  Ga.,  says:  “I 
think  tho  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery’  is  the  best 
niedicino  for  pain  in  tlie  chest  that  I  liavo  ever 
known.  I  am  sound  and  well,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  tho 
‘  Discovery.’  ”  - 

SALT-RHEUM;  FLESH  CRACKED 
OPEN  AND  BLED. 

Miss  T.OTTIE  CLARK,  River  FalU,  Pierco  Co., 
TPi.s.,  writes:  “I  suffered  for  tiireo  years  from 
salt-rheum,  and  after  having  been  unsuccessfully 
treated  by  a  goo<l  physician,  I  began  tlie  use  of 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  Tlio  humor  was  in 
niy  hands.  1  was  obliged  to  keep  a  covering  on 
tliem  for  months  at  a  time,  changing  tho  covering 
morning  and  night.  Tho  stinging,  burning  and 
itcliing  sensation  would  be  so  iutenso  tliat  at  timia 
it  seemed  as  if  I  would  go  crazy.  When  I  bent  the 
lingers,  the  llesh  would  crack  open  and  bleed.  1 1  is 
impossible  for  ino  to  describe  tlie  intmise  pain  and 
suffering  which  I  endured  niglit  and  day.  After 
taking  six  bottles  of  tho  ‘Discovery’  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured.”  - 

ECZEMA  AND  OLD  SORES. 

FRED  PESTLINE,  of  Alexander,  Genesee  Co.,  N. 
Y;  writes :  “  I  liad  eczema  and  ulcers  on  the  legs. 


Blood 

Builder 


Previous  to  tills  affection  T  had  liail  droiisy  after 
the  grip.  I  now  feel  perfectly  well  since  i  took  tlio 

tiolden  Medical  Discovery.’  My  legs  are  all  healed 
up  aud  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  I  eauuot  feel  thank- 
lul  enuugh  to  you  for  your  ‘  Discovery  ’  saved  my 
life.”  - 

RUNNING  SORE. 

Mr.s.  KITHN,  of  ()18  E.  lOtli  Street,  New  York 
City,  writes:  “I  liad  a  running  sore  upon  my  neck, 
and  liad  it  operated  upon  ttireo  times,  ami  still  it 
was  not  cured.  I  was  also  run  down  very  much. 
Tliere  was  a  decided  change  after  using  Dr.'  I’ieree’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  I  took  a  few  bottles 
and  was  soon  cured.  Later  my  linsliand  hud  a 
lump  behind  ids  ear;  ho  tried  your  medicine,  and 
one  bottle  cured  him.” 

WASTED  TO  A  SKELETON. 

ISAAC  E.  DOWNS,  Esq.,  of  Spring  Valley,  Rock¬ 
land  Co;  N.  y\,  says,  “  For  three  years  I  liad  suf¬ 
fered  I  romtliose  terrible  diseases,  consumption,  and 
heart  disease.  Reforo  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Mc'dical  Discovery  I  liad  wasted  away  to  a  skele¬ 
ton  ;  could  not  sleep  nor  rest,  and  many  time's 
wislied  to  dio  to  be  out  of  my  mi,s<‘ry.  SG'p  by 
step,  tho  signs  and  realities  of  returning  health 
gradually  but  surely  developed  themselves  wliilo 
taking  the  ‘  Discovery.’  To-day  I  tiii  tlic  scales  at 
one  hundred  and  eiglity-seven,  and  am  well  and 
strong.”  - 

CONSUMPTION. 

Mrs.  SARAH  S.  SNEED,  of  atn,  Tredell  Co.,  N. 
C.,  writes:  “  My  daugliter  was  first  atiueked  with 
pneumonia  and  jileurisy  in  very  had  form  and 
was  then  takem  with  a  very  bad  cou"!i,  which  kept 
growing  worse  and  worse,  until  fliu!”  /  itwemiKl  as 
thougli  she  liad  consumption  very  U;d.  'I'lie  phy¬ 
sicians  prescribed  cod  liver  oil,  but  to  no  iK'iieflt.  I 
procured  two  bottles  of  Dr.  IMerce’s  Golden  Medi¬ 
cal  Discovery  and  she  grew  better.  She  liusn’t  felt 
any  return  of  lung  disease  in  over  twelve  montlis. 
She  was  nothing  liut  a  skeleton  when  slie  tiKik  tho 
flret  dose,  but  to-day  she  weighs  I3.'i  pounds.” 

REDUCED  TO  A  SKELETON. 

MR.S.  MIRA  MILLS,  of  Sardw,  Big  Stone  Co.. 
Afiiin.,  writes :  “One  year  ago  I  was  given  uo  by 
my  family  physician  and  friends;  all  said  I  must 
die.  My  lungs  were  badly  affected,  and  body  re¬ 
duced  to  a  skeleton.  My  iieople  eomnieneed  togivo 
me  your  ‘Medical  Discovery,’  and  f  soon  began  to 
mend.  It  was  not  long  before  I  Ixicame  well 
enougli  to  take  eliarge  of  my  liouseliold  duties 
again.  I  owe  my  recovery  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Goldea 
Medical  Discovery.” 


Roofs  Homo  Ropairing  Outfit 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  STLOUIS 


OonslHtlngof  3  Iron  Lasts  and  Standard,  and  30  tlrst- 
cla-sB,  full-Klzfd  Tools  and  Materials  ;  enables  one  to  do 
his  own  balf-soling,  boot,  shoe,  rubber, harness  and  tin¬ 
ware  repairing,  neatly  boxed,  20  lbs.,  13.  No.  2.  without 
harness  and  soIderlng-tools,  (2  00.  No.  3,  for  balf-sollng 
only,  tl.  Half-soles,  10, 12,  and  lOe  a  pair.  Haiiie-straps, 
8c;  Hitch-straps,  15ei  Bi-east-straps,  40c.  Double  Lines, 
1.60:  plai  n  strtyis,  blatrked  and  creased,  tialf  usual  prices. 

Blacksmith  Tools,  Saddlery,  etc.,  cheap.  Live  Agents 
wantetl  everywhere.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

ROOT  BROS..  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 


T)T)  There  is  probably  no  branch  of 

X  XX/WX  X  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 


THE  HOOSIEK 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov¬ 
elty  Co., 

ELKHART,  IND. 


X  XX/Vyi  X  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  proUt  as  the 

m  flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 

ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
^ ^  -J-,  -J-.,  -J-.  lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 

V  1-1  H  H  M  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
•  down  farms,  and  put  their  own¬ 
ers  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  be  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming  ”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Bts.,  New  York. , 


AN  ASTONISHING  OFFER.  $4.95  IS  ALL  YOU  PAY! 

UK  GOLD  PLATE  WATCH  S  BOX 
-SE  OF  100  CIGARS  Fr.. 

CLT  THIS  Ol'T  Hiiil  send  it  to  un 
1  with  vour  name  and  addresa,  and 
we  wlllaend  to  you  by  ex[ire8a  I  Ob  of 
nnr  eelehrnted  lie  CtuarN,  and  In 
(  1.^'' .  the  hanie  paika^ro,  thia  beautiful 
^ 11  Knnil  bold  I'lnlelValeh, hunting 
style,  M|nal  to  solid  gold  In  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  perfect  timelieeper.  a 
guarantee  for  5  yeara  with  every 
watch.  You  examine  watch  and 
cigara  at  the  expreaa  office,  and  if 
aatlalied  pay  the  agent  44.95  and 
the  expreaa  chargea  and  they  are 
yonra.  Mention  in  vour  letter 


alze  walch  and  write  In-day  aa 
thia  inav  not  aiM'car  again.  Address 

CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 

281  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN. 

Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  (I.  H.  Mugon,  M.  O.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
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Rurallsms — Continued. 

- Db.  Fabrar:  “Little  self-denials, 

little  honesties,  little  passing  words  of 
sympathy,  little  nameless  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness,  little  silent  victories  over  favorite 
temptations — these  are  the  silent  threads 
of  gold  which,  when  woven  together, 
gleam  out  so  brightly  in  the  pattern  of 
life  that  God  approves.” 

- W.  H.  liowKEB  IN  Massachusetts 

Ploughman  :  “I  think  this  question  of 
profit  in  the  use  of  chemical  manures  is 
largely  one  of  individual  conditions  which 
each  man  must  study  for  himself,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  always  that  he  cannot  ex¬ 
haust  the  chemicals  in  one  season  unless 
the  conditions  are  unusually  favorable 
for  a  large  crop.” 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. — A  catalogue  of  strawberry 
plants,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants  and  fruit  trees.  Tbe  Hales  are 
headquarters  for  the  Ironclad  Crosbey 
peach.  Meeks’s  Early  strawberry  is  re¬ 
garded  “  as  the  acme  of  sweetness  and 
rich,  high  flavor.”  The  list  is  not  a  long 
one,  but  it  is  well  selected. 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Ionia,  Mich. — “  Great 
Crops  of  Small  Fruits,  and  How  He  Grows 
Them,”  being  a  treatise  upon  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  propagating  plants 
and  increasing  their  vigor,  with  a  se¬ 
lected  list  added.  It  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing,  illustrated  work  of  about  the  size  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  with  20  pages. 

Nanz  &  Neuneb,  Louisville,  Ky. — A 
large-sized  catalogue  (110  pages)  of  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — An  illustrated  manual  of  thorough¬ 
bred  live  stock  and  fancy  poultry,  capon- 
izing  instruments,  incubators,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and 
Rockport,  Ill. — This  is  an  immense  es¬ 
tablishment,  founded  in  1825.  There  are 
1,000  acres  of  nurseries,  30,000  of  or¬ 
chards.  The  firm  publishes  “  A  Fruit- 
Growers’ Guide.”  “  It  enabled  one  cus¬ 
tomer  to  plant  16,300  trees  without  los¬ 
ing  a  tree.”  Piece-root  grafting  is  wholly 
condemned  compared  with  whole-root 
grafting. 

Fred.  E.  Young,  6  Willard  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. —  A  neat,  well-illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  small  fruits,  roses,  etc.  Special¬ 
ties :  Walter  Pease  apple,  “the  finest 
fall  dessert  apple  ever  introduced ;  ” 
Monarch  plum  (colored  plate).  Grand 
Duke,  Dyehouse cherry;  Bourgeat  quince, 
“  grows  six  feet  in  a  season,  leaves  very 
thick  ;  may  be  grown  in  tree  form  ;  fruit 
extra  large,  round,  smooth  and  golden 
Crosbey  and  Elberta  peaches  ;  Timbrell 
strawberry,  and  many  others. 

M.  Crawforp,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  O. — 
Strawberry  and  gladiolus  pamphlet. 
These  are  Mr.  Crawford’s  specialties, 
and  there  is  no  one  that  excels  him  in 
those  specialties. 

The  Elizabeth  Nursery  Co.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes 
and  other  small  fruits,  ornamental  trees, 
roses  and  plants  in  general. 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — 
Pamphlet  small  fruits  and  Freeman 
potato. 

H.  G.  Faust  &  Co  ,  64  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  catalogue 
of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds — 64 
pages,  fully  illustrated. 

The  L.  j.  Farmer  Nursery  Co.,  Pu¬ 
laski,  Oswego  County,  N.Y. — A  catalogue 
of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
Also,  “Parmer  on  the  Strawberry,” 
being  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject 
of  strawberry  culture,  written  by  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Farmer. 

The  Best  Thing  Yet. 

“The  best  thing  yet.”  That  is  the  vray  a  young 
man  put  It  who  made  arrangements  to  work  for 
B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co  ,  of  Richmond,  Va.  You  can 
get  further  Information  by  dropping  them  a  card.— 
A  (it). 


n)on’t  Lose 
Heart. 

PLANT  FEBIIY’S  SEEDS 
this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time, 
t  Ferry’eSeed  Annual  forl894  will  i 
^  give  you  many  valuable  hints  A 
alx>ut  what  to  raise  and  how  to 
raise  it.  It  contains  informa- 
tion  to  be  bad  from  no  otber^^^ 
source.  Free  to 
D.  M.  Ferry  & 

Detroit, 


CHOICE  50c. 

Set  B-16pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds,  -  .'>0o 
“  E— ^  pkts.  FlowerSeed^  •  -  Ale 
“  F— 10  Lovely  Carnation  Pinks,  !Mo 
“  0—10  Prize  Chrysanthemums,  Me 
“  II -4  Superb  French  Cannas,  60c 
“  .1-10  Elegant  Hoses.  -  -  -  -  6(to 
“  M-24  Fine  Gladioli  Bulbs,  -  -  Me 
“  1*— t)  Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  ^ 
“  K—t)  Choice  Grape  Vines.  -  -  Mo 
each  of  any  two  sets,  •  -  &0C 

No  two  plants  alike  in  these  sets. 

Any  3  Sets,  $1,25;  5  for  $2. 

By  mall,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  by  the 
letters  from  thisadvt.  NOW  as  these  are 
introductory  sets  not  in  catalogue.  «»ii 
unniial  of  1(»8  pajres,  free. 

F.  very  thlngof  the  hc»t  for  Orchard, 
Tliicyard,  I.awn  and  Warden.  40th 

year,  1,000  acres,  28  greenhouses. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO,  Box  142. 


10 


SEEDS 


1 1  MMTQ  Strawberry,! 
LAIl  I  O  Blackberry. 


‘REES'’#S',: 


GRAPE  VINES  Ei. 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong 
NONE  CHEAPER.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 


SMALL 

FRUIT 

PLANTS. 


tree 


lANADA  TREES  and  PLANTS  A  Q  flllf 
i  sample  of  four  Moyer  Grapevines  KIIIM 
r  tnree  Pearl  Gooseberry  Plants,  by  Mill#  11 
aall,  for  $1.00.  A  Free  Catalogue  for  customers 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SON, 

lentral  Nurseries.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


The  best  Seed  Book  for  1894  is  vaughan’S 
GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  It  tells  the  whole 
story  of  Gardening  to  date.  Splendid  colored 
plates  of  the  Cannas,  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas, 
on  which  we  received  highest  awards  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  It  tells  you  about  Money  in 
Vegetables  in  the  Home  ' 

Garden,  and  contains 

valuable  gardening  hints  *  ▼ _ j 

for  a  hard  times’  year.  We  mail: 

w  r  1  Pkt.  World’s  Fair  Pansies, 

1  Pkt.  World’s  Fair  Sweet  Peas, 

J  I  Pkt.  World’s  Fair  Canna  Seed, 

I  with  our  catalogue,  all  postpaid 
for  24  Cts.  in  stamps,  provided 
w  I  you  namethispaper.Writetoday. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


lor  a  nara  ti 


26  Barclay  St. 


,88  State  St. 


LOOK! 


■  0^  I#  I  Having  a  surplus  of  tbe  fol- 

■  1 1  1 1  I  lowing  stock,  1  offer  It  at  these 

I  1 1  I  I  *  very  low  prices  :  Concord 

Ha  1%  I  Grape  Vine,  $7  per  1  000;  Idaho 

Pear,  14  cents  each;  Victor  Hugo  Strawberry,  $4  per 
1,000:  WarUeld.  Crescent.  Pearl.  $2.  No  charge  for 
packing.  C.  W.  HOAG,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


Cushman’s  Gladiolus. 
Columbian  Award. 

2.'>  EXPOSITION  BULBS,  by  mall,  for  50 
cents,  with  directlors  for  culture 

CUSHMAN  GLADIOLUS  CO.,  Box  70,  Euclid,  O. 


^  I  #  ^  1  will  send  8  pkt*.  either  Flower  2 

XX  I  I  I  or  Vegetable  seed  and  a  copy  of  ^ 
^  J|  \0  Tweed’*  Seed  Almanac,  or  will  ~ 
^  i-DKiTc  send  Almanae  Free.  Best  book  j. 
2  out.  H.  E.  Tweed,  Ripley,  Ohio.  2 


Seeds 

o  WAKBANTED.  Q 

Best  in  the  World, 

By  mail,  postage  paid, 

1 1  cent  a  package  and  up. 
Grand  lot  of  EXTRAS  given 
with  every  order.  Prettiest 
and  only  free  Catalogue  in 
the  world  with  pictures  of 
all  varieties.  Send  yours 
and  neighbors’  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

BOCKFORD.  -  ILLINOIS. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

DPor  1834, 

Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bulbs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  The  R.  N.-Y 

WM.  O.  BECKBBT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


READER, 


READER  FLOWERS 

i  ■  ■  P choice  only,  address  Bllts  Bros  . 

Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  H^FKEE 


HIRE  FLOWERS 


CHRYSAN  rHEMUMS. 

Twenty  for  $1.  All  different;  choice  varieties;  tine 
plants.  W.  G.  RICHARDSON,  Bennington,  Vt. 


FREE 


six  new  “trawberry  Plants,  and  our 
1894  Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  adress- 
Ing  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


I  Blackberry.  | 

Currants,  Gooseberry,  ■  Walnut.  Send 
Asparagus,  Grapes.  ■  for  Catalogue. 

S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


PARKER  EARLE. 

BEST  AND  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  LATE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  EVER  OFFERED.  200,000  choice  plants 
grown  on  new  land.  All  small  and  tin  plants  thrown 
out.  Best  possible  packing  with  plenty  of  live  moss. 
Lightest,  safe  crate.  More  than  100  letters  of  high¬ 
est  praise  received  from  sales  of  plants  made  last 
year  through  the  medium  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yokkeb.  Price.  $.6.00  per  thousand. 

H.  MORRILL.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


ilCllf  DCAOU  jersey  pride. 

■'pnigH  Largest,  handsomest  and 
in**™  ■  finest  tlavored  Peach  In 

cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


GROW 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  M 

AXD  THE  HONEY  COSIES. 

They  are  the  Best  because  north* 

ern  grown,  pure,  vigorous.  Free-  ^ f '' nBk 

mans,  Polaris,  Puritans,  Sunrise,  / 

Early  Rose,  Victor  Rose,  Brown-  / 
ell’s  Winners,  Prizetakers,  Rusk,  ( 
R.N.Y.No.2,  Am. Wonder,  Cham-  y-k  . 
pions,  Clay  Rose,  Troy  Seedlings, 
and  all  stAndard  kinds  at  bard- 
times  prices.  Illustrated  Farm  f  A 
Seed  Catalogue  free.  1  ^ 

EDWARI>  F.  1>II5BLK,  M 

Honeoye  ITalis,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  UB  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

MY  OWN  GROWING. 

Ohio  Jr..  Ea  Market.  EarMl  Harvest,  Puritan,  World's 
Fair,  Freeman,  New  Queen,  Brownell's  Winner, 
Everltt.  Victor  Rose.  mer.  IVonder,  Trov  Seedling, 
Rural  New-Yorker  No  2.  Vicks  Champion,  Rural 
Blush  and  SO  other  varieties  at 

HARD  TIMES  J’KICES. 

Rose  and  Late  Varieties  at  $2  SO  pee  barrel. 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  If  you  are  a  potato 
grower  It  will  pay  vou  to  send  for  mv  free  catalogue. 
M.  F.  WEBSTER,  Victor,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


FREEMAN  P0TAT0ES.oir«'i 

Freeman  Potatoes  by  the  pound,  peck,  bushel  or 
barrel;  guaranteed  strictly  pure,  as  seed  was  oh 
tained  frem  William  Henrv  Maule  l-i  189.S.  I’rlces 
reasonable.  A.  M.  BURNETI,  MayvUle.  N.  Y. 


J  nnn  nnn  strawberry  and  vegetable 

1  lillll  llllll  PLANTS.  Prices  way  down. 
lyUUUyUUU  Send  for  Price-List. 

CALEB  BOGGS.  Cheswold,  Del. 

My  catalogue  of  Strawberry  Plants,  171?  TTp" 
100  varieties.  E  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  ^ 


Have  you  seen  our  Catalog, 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  GARDENERS”? 

It  Is  unlike  other  catalogs.  Straightforward 
and  truthful  description  by  a  practical  market 
gardener  of  the  best  In  SEEDS.  Teds  about 
growing  2,1X10  bushels  of  Prizetaker  Onions 
on  an  acre.  We  offer  Vegetable  Plants, 
Timbrell  and  other  Strawberries  and  leading 
Small  Fruits,  Trees,  and  Supplies  tor  gard¬ 
eners.  Vhmee  Danvers  Onions,  $1.00  per  pound; 
True  Prizetakers,  $2.25.  Tols  Is  a  specialty  with 
us.  We  send  a  packet  of  It  and  of  a  new  early 
Tomato— smooth  rlpers  all  over,  good  size  and 
earliest;  just  what  gardeners  want.  Also  a 
packet  of  new  SensaUon  lettnce,  with  our  cata¬ 
log  and  several  leaflets  with  useful  Ideas  for 
gardeners,  all  for  only  10  cents.  Send  now. 

CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 


Japan  Plum  Trees. 

Ogon,  Abundance.  Burbank  and  Satsuma.  Euro¬ 
pean,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Yellow  Egg,  etc.,  with 
Bartlett,  Kelffer.  Duchess  Pear  and  a  full  assortment 
of  Peach  at  one-half  usual  prices.  Send  for  our  list. 

HENRY  LUTTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


JACKSON’S  SEED  POTxVTOES-  15  varieties. 
Established  1890.  Pr'ces  low.  Circular  free. 

C.  H.  .JACKSON,  Milton,  Vt. 

A  Buy  your  Seed  direct  from 

I  I  v  fc.  O  the  Grower.  Burpee's  E. 
Early,  $1.50  per  bushel ;  American  Wonder,$l ;  Monroe 
Seedling,  75  cents.  Many  other  kinds.  Wholesale  price 
list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


CrPfllin  crop  round  potatoes.  One  barrel  worth 
uCuUnU  two  of  Northern  seed.  .500,000  Berry 
Plants,  Asparagus,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 

errn  nnx  ATA’"  Freeman  (stock  direct 

ULlU  I  U  lulu  U  from  the  Introducer);  Dela¬ 
ware,  Empire  State  and  Quee-i  of  the  Valley.  $1  per 
bush.,  f.  O.  b.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Locust  Valley,  N.Y 


CHESTER  CO.  An  extra  strain  of  that  very  pro- 
UfU  TC  CTIDC  ductlve  potato;  good  size;  good 
lin  IL  U  I  flli”  measure,$2.25perbbl.(lbushel8), 
f.  o.  b.  W.  T.  SMEDLE  Y.  Uwchland,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

New  Queen  Polatoes. 

Good,  smooth  stock  grown  from  Jerrard  Seed.  60c. 
per  bushel;  five  bushels  or  more,  55c.  In  heavy  new 
saeks  f.  o.  b.  cars.  H.  F.  SMITH,  Ceres,  N.  Y. 

90c.  per  pound,  postpaid. 

Genuine  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed.  Red 
Wethersfield,  crop  1893.  EVERY  SEED  WILL 
GIloW-  90c.  per  pound,  postpaid. 

35  full-sized  pkts.  standard  vegetetable  Seeds,  $1.00 
10  “  choicest  varieties  Pansy  Seeds,  40c. 

All  postpaid.  Order  now.  Catalogue  free. 

H,  G.  FAUST  &  CO., 

64  &  66  North  Kront  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


GLOVER  SEED 


|FFn  FOB  SALE.  Crop  grown  1893; 
^■■11  bholce  and  clean :  f .  o.  b  cars 
I L  L  U  in  new  sacks  at  $7  per  bushel. 
B.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham.  Ohio. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  A  D  1  H  C  C  GenorAl  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UmilCw  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  “Purlty.Vltallty  and  Perfection  of  Grain:  Both 

GLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEED.” 

The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CLOSEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  FREE. 


OKTTOM  CI'P'PT^  Yellow  Globe  Danvers;  mv 
v IN  1 W IN  ox— i- l-r.  Q,^jj  jjjpowlng;  crop  Of  1893. 
Pure,  true  to  name,  and  will  germinate.  76  cents  per 
pound.  J.  W.  ANTHONY,  Smyrna,  Del. 


ICDIDIPIIC  DAHTC  Largest  stock  m  United 
AorflnfluUu  nUU  I  0.  states,  hive  best  kinds, 
Elmira  and  Columbian  While.  All  kinds  of  vege¬ 
table  plants  In  season.  I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD, 
Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 

Horseradish  Roots, 

84  i)er  1,000.  Address  C.  C.  WHITNEY. 

3114  Fifteenth  Avenue,  S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  FIIIIIIP  300  bushels  pure  Seed  BEAMING 
LCAIIIII1U  CORN  at  81  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
Mnnu  cars.  Address 

uORNi  PAUL  ELDRIDQB.  ShUoh,  N.  Y. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Best  winter  and  all  year-round  layers.  No  frosted 
combs.  All  the  Leghorn  characteristics.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  HO. 

C.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Gustavus,  Ohio. 


We  are  the  largest  growers  of  farm  and  vegetable  seeds  in  the  world.  Wheat,  0^> 
Itorley,  Com,  Clover  Timothy,  Grasses,  Potatoes,  etc.,  in  enormous  quantities,  l.ooo, 
000  Roses  and  Plants.  85  pkgs.  eiu-llest  Vegetable  seeds,  enough  for  a  ^rden,  post 
paid  for  $1.00.  18  pkgs.  late  Vegetable  seeds,  60c.  Say,  our  Great  Northern  Oats 
yielded  216  bush,  from  one  bush,  sownl  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like!  Pkg.  of  misOats 
and  catalogue  free  upon  receipt  of  8c  in  stamps.  10  Farm  Seed  samples.  lOc,  vvi^^ 
catalogue,  15c.  Our  great  cntalogue.  130 


^  Strawberry  Cultiirist, 

'  n»lw  on  per  year,  with  a  guarantee  that  if  each  issue  is  not  worth  the  price  of 

Only  C.\J  cts.  S  year  s  subscription,  money  will  be  Q AMPLE  COPY  FREE 

'  refunded.  Everybody  who  is  interested,  send  now.  UUI  i  riii-L. 

I  Address,  The  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

Music  from  a  Ccw  Quartette. — I  kept 
a  strict  account  with  my  four  cows  from 
January  1,  1893,  to  January  1,  1894,  and 
what  follows  is  the  result : 

CR. 


By  7,957  quartH  Of  milk  at  3  C _ A . $238.71 

By  5.864  quarts  of  milk  at  4  c .  2  4.56 

By  three  veal  calves .  25.89 

- $479.16 

DU. 

To  mill  feed. . $95.56 

To  pasture  four  cows  22  weeks  at  50  o. 

per  week .  44.00 

To  1,680  bundles  of  corn  stalks  at  6  c .  84.00 

To  two  tons  of  hay,  clover  and  Timothy.  28.00 

- $251.66 

LeavInK  a  net  balance  of .  $227.60 

An  averaKe  for  each  cow  of  $56.90. 


What  I  call  mill  feed  is  white  middlings, 
wheat  bran  and  corn  meal.  I  did  not 
keep  the  bills  of  these  feeds  separate, 
but  that  is  their  cost.  The  cows  are 
grade  Jerseys.  I  fed  mill  feed  every  day 
during  the  year,  but  when  pasture  was 
gc  od  fed  little.  The  cows  had  green  corn 
fodder,  during  August  and  September, 
but  I  charged  them  nothing  for  that,  as 
I  charged  them  50  cents  a  week  for  pas¬ 
ture,  which  I  think  fully  covers  cost  of 
green  fodder,  as  the  cows  had  but  four 
acres  of  pasture  during  the  summer  ;  as 
the  season  was  a  dry  one,  the  pasture 
was  very  poor  after  the  middle  of  July. 
I  keep  my  cows  in  the  stable  nights  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get 
cold  and  during  the  winter  keep  them  in 
the  stable  day  and  night,  only  let  them 
out  to  drink,  except  warm  sunshiny  days, 
when  I  leave  them  out  a  few  hours  in  the 
forenoon.  They  have  water  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  pipe  water,  and  I  warm  it  by  put¬ 
ting  hot  water  in  the  trough,  raising  it  to 
about  55  degrees.  I  water  but  once  a 
day  during  the  winter,  and  three  times  a 
day  during  hot  weather.  The  cows  are 
kept  in  large  box  stalls  and  are  not  fas¬ 
tened.  They  are  well  bedded,  and  the 
stables  are  cleaned  out  about  once  a 
month,  the  manure  being  taken  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  fields  and  spread.  By  using 
plenty  of  bedding,  it  is  always  dry  on 
top,  there  is  no  bad  smell,  and  I  save  the 
liquid  as  well  as  the  solid  manure. 

The  cows  are  dried  off  about  six  weeks 
before  calving,  and,  when  not  in  milk, 
are  fed  corn  stalks  or  hay,  and  four 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  a  day  except  the 
last  10  or  12  days,  when  they  are  fed  12 
quarts  of  small  potatoes  a  day  with  the 
other  food  to  keep  their  bowels  loose. 
After  a  calf  is  dropped,  I  give  the  cow 
all  the  warm  water  she  will  drink  and  a 
little  wheat  bran.  I  give  nothing  else 
whatever  for  24  hours,  then  feed  lightly 
at  first  and  gradually  increase  the  amount 
of  food  until  she  is  back  on  full  rations, 
which  is  usually  in  about  two  weeks. 

The  milk  is  sold  at  home.  A  milk 
dealer  comes  once  a  day  and  gets  it. 
The  price  is  three  cents  per  quart  from 
May  1  to  October  1,  and  from  October  to 
May  four  cents  a  quart,  a.  rinker,  .tr. 

Wyoming,  Pa. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Bubal  New-Tobkkb. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 


OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  ItE.ST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES.' 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


That  Bone  Cutter. — It  surely  will  pay 
any  one  to  buy  a  bone  cutter  who  keeps 
50  or  more  fowls,  as  I  have  never  found 
so  good  a  food  for  egg  production  and  for 
growing  chicks  as  the  fresh  and  sweet 
cut  bone.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy 
it  ready  cut  and  have  it  perfectly  sweet, 
except  in  freezing  weather.  I  feed  my 
fowls  and  chicks  all  they  will  eat  clean 
once  daily,  and  mix  about  10  per  cent  in 
the  soft  feed  for  ducks.  I  have  been  us¬ 
ing  about  one-half  ton  per  month,  and 
expect  to  use  nearly  that  much  a  week 
later  in  the  season,  as  our  chicks  and 
young  ducks  are  ready  for  their  share. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm. 

Brown  vs.  White,  Middlings.  —  1. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  feeding 
value  of  white,  and  brown  middlings  ? 
2.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  horse 
with  scratches  or  grease  heel  ?  l.  m. 

Windham,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  Where  the  “  white”  is  worth 
$1.12  the  “brown”  is  worth  $1.16,  That 
is  the  comparative  value,  with  other  feeds 
like  corn  meal  at  $1.15  and  bran  at  $1.13. 
The  “brown”  contains  considerably  more 
fat  and  protein.  2.  See  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  27,  page  60. 


i 


iBarren  Mares 

Made  to  breed  regularly  by  the  use 
of  our  improved  Impregnator.  No 
skill  necessary  to  use  it.  Every  in¬ 
strument  fully  guaranteed.  The 

I  Perfect  Impregnator 

^  is  simple,  scientific,  safe  and  certain.  ^ 
We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Australia.  Sent,  with  full  directions, 
on  receipt  of  price,  five  dollars. 
SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO.,  130  Main  Street, 
CARROLLTON.  MO. 

Refer  to  Commercial  Bank,  St.  Louis;  Mld- 
•  land  Bank,  Kansas  City,  and  to  all  banks  In 
Carrollton. 

.4  Hook  “About  Barren  Mares"  sent  free. 


Good  Butter 

is  often  spoiled  by 
the  use  of  poor  salt. 
You  wouldn’t  wash 
your  butter  with  im¬ 
pure  water,  why  salt  it  with 
impure  salt  ? 

Ashton’s  Salt 

is  absolutely  pure,  and  keeps 
butter  fresh  and  sweet.  The 
best  dairymen  and  ereameries 
use  no  other. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  CO., 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  64  page  Catalogue  for  1894 

Is  now  ready.  The  most  complete  book 
ever  published  on  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Stantfard  seeds.  Send  4  cts.  In  stamps. 
,Tohn  IJauBcher  Jr.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  batching,  $2  00  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Q  A  T  An  elegant  lot  of  Partridge 
J-..  .C.  Cochin  Cockerells, bred  from 
great  winter- laying,  prize-winning  stock.  Prices.  $4 
to  $10.  Address  W.  L.  MINOR,  Breeder  of  Partridge 
Cochins  exclusively,  Brockton,  Mass. 


DCifiy  nilPlf 9  Bggs,  $1 

rLKIH  UUU^O  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BBOOKSIDE  POULTBY  FABM,  Columbus,  N.  .1. 


FARR’S  ELEVATED  MILK 
AERATOR. 

This  Is  a  simple  yet  very  effec¬ 
tive  device  for  cooling  and  puri¬ 
fying  milk  by  submitting  It  to 
the  action  of  the  air.  It  first 
strains  the  milk,  then  spreads 
It  ont  BO  that  the  air  passes 
through  It,  and  cleanses  It  from 
Impurities.  It  Is  simple,  effsc- 
llve,  durable  and  cneap.  No 
dairyman  can  afford  not  to 
aerate  his  milk,  and  this  Is  just 
the  aerator  that  he  wants  to  do 
lt^wlth.  Write  for  descrloilon 
and  prices.  Patent  right  for  sale. 
L.  W.  FABB.  BarlvlUe,  N.  Y 


Now  They’re  Qoin^. 

WE  MUST  SELL. 

Our  other  business  interests  re(|uire  so  much  time  that  we  find  it 
impossible  to  give  the  necessar.v  attention  to  so  largo  a  herd,  and 
have  therefore  decided  to  sell  about  one-halftlie  famous  herd  of 

MERIDALE  JERSEYS. 


We  will  accept  for  any  animal  named  in  catalogue  No.  8,f  except  the  two  great  bulls,) 
the  highest  price  oll'e.red  by  March  31, 1891 — per  terms  named  1  n  catalogue. 

Wo  believe  tlii.s  is  the  finest  lotofCows,  Heifers  and  Bulls  olleroil  for  yo.ar.s.  Merl- 
dale  .lerseys  are  not  simply  animals  tliat  are  registered,  and  liave  a  i)edigroe— but  arc 
butter  producers.  For  1893  our  entire  herd,  which  coinpri.sed  cows  of  all  ages, averaged 
178-lOlbs.  ofmilk  to  a  poundof  butter.  It  took  172-10  lbs.  olmilk,  in  tlio  90  day  test,  of 
the  famous  lierd  of  2.5  cows  atthe  World’s  Fair,  to  make  one  pound  of  butter,  wlien  spec¬ 
ially  fcd  for  that  purpose,  under  the  skillful  pressure  of  such  an  expert  as  .Mr.  E.  Fui.i.ek. 
If  you  want  butter  iitnklii;;;  .Jerseys,  send  for  catalogue  No.  8. 

AYER  &  MCKINNEY,  Times  Build’gf,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  Is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MACVBAQH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brookfield  Fah.m,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assuranoe  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  UKOS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie. — A.J.C.C. — SL  Lambert 

BOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  nearly  eight 
months  old.  Good  color,  g  lod  points  and  good  size. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SIMPLEX 


ri#%  I 

The  Moat  Porfeot 
INCUBATOR  MADIS. 
Quick  and  certain  ;  Hatchaa 
every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
hatch;  Regulates  Itself  auto¬ 
matically;  Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Best  In  every  way- 
lowest  In  price.  Send  for 
lllus.  Catalogue.  SIMPLEX 
NATCNER  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


MONEY  IN  SPRING  CHICKENS. 

The  Hen  Is  Not  In  It. 

Tbe  invlnoible  egg  bateher 
i  doei  the  busineu.  Price, 
.  i  $17.00.  Big  money.  8eDd4ot8. 
for  Catalogue  No,  It  tells 
all.  2600  sold  in  1893. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield, Ohio. 


I NCUBATOR8 ! 

In-Door  and  Out-Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  FRFIVlIUniS. 

Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brokers  only  $S.  Bast  and  ahaapaat  (or 
raldng  chiou ;  40  flrrt  pramlnm, ;  1,000 
tastlmonials ;  send  (or  oatalogua. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  57tt  Cardlngton,  0. 


that  It  Is  positively  self-reculatlnc 
and  will  hatch  fully  80  per  cent, 
of  fertile  eggs,  or  It  can  be  returned 
and  money  refunded.  Reason 
able  In  price.  8elf-Kevulatins 
BROODERS.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue. 

H.  M.  SHEER  &  BRO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Automatic  Hens’  Nests. 

No  roosting  In  nest;  prevents  egg-eating.  Success¬ 
fully  used  three  years.  Circulars  free. 

J.  M.  HANN,  Box  91,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


CPOQ  OUCAD  From  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
tullo  unCAri  Poultry,  of  the  most  noted  prize 
iMBH^BB^BKBWlnnlng  strains.Fine  illustrated 
descriptive  catalogue  free.  B.H.GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


lirowii  Leghorn 
White  Leghorn 
Black  Minorca 
Bull'  Leghorn 
I.ight  Brahma 
Barred  Plymouth 


Bock 


i 


Eggs  for  Hatching, 
$1.50  per  16. 

Eggs  for  Hatching, 
$2  per  16. 


Wii.i.  J.  WA  EHICK,  Washington,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MABCELLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


Hi^h-Class  Shropshires 

7S  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  ponnds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  B.  Bbkok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mloh 


^PIQS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  mud 
'  ilolsteia  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  PouUiy.  Bunting 

i.  clTvinus. 


L!!0.LC.H0GS 

Weighed  2,806  Pounds. 

1285  sold  in  1893. 

Rend  for  ii  description  of  this 
fuiiioiiM  breed.  First  applicant 
*”om  each  locality  will  be  ofl'or- 
a  pair  on  time  and  an  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

CLKVKLANI),  OHIO. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


1  son  F®RK®TS.  Largest  ranch  In  the  world. 
IjdUU  Trained  for  rabbit  hunting  &  destroying  rats. 
$3  a  palr.c.o.D.  W.  U.  FABNSWOKTH.New  London,  O 


lAPPnPDO  SEND  FOR 
IV  k  »  Ei  fV  W  SampU  copy  m$ 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Dlnstrated  n  17  C  CIIDDI  lEQ 

Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUllLILO 
FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

The  fowl  for  the  farmer.  Great  winter  layers.  Prize 
winning  blood  (Knapp's);  unliratted  range.  Honest 
dealing.  Etfgs,  $1  50  per  15 ;  $2.5'i  per  26. 

D.  C.  BASSBTTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  -  ■  ■  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,, 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WMAT  YOU  WANT  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


THYNIO-CRESOL^fis 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  witn  cold  water ; sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELUOrS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  COJCK 

To  dalrrmen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  bad(  n  reaim^l,  free.  It  they  will  ■  R  *  V*  S 

(orwnrd  10  eenti  to  w  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Bee'  Bniter  wranner  * 

A.  O.  KliUOT  A  CO.,  Fai,9r  Mannlactnrers,  FbLUtdelphis,  Pa. 
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buy  “direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AfVVIIOLKSALK  I'KICES, Delivered  FIIEE, 
For  H0U8OH,  HaniK,  Itoofs,  all  rolor*,  &  KA  V  K  MiddleincD’H 
prorttB.  lu  UHC  61  yeaiti.  Fiidoitiwl  by  OratiKe  A  Fannere' 
Alliance.  Ixjw  pri<MMi  wll  Kurprluo  you.  Write  for  Namples. 
O.  W.  lNaEl{SOt,L,  1‘lymoutU  8t.,  lirouklyu,  N.  k. 


A  PRACTICAIi  EVERYDAY 


COOK  BOOK 

containing  over  2,500 
r  Imdl  tested  reel pcti.  320 
pages  bound  In  cloth.  Don’tfallto 


_  the 

the  greatest  novelty  oftheage.  Forfull  particulars 
address  The  OIIEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  5487.  New  York  City,  N.  Y« 


KBtab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  tl8» 

H.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 


76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  EiiS 
Brick  and  Gemank, 


BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP.  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

ON  THREE  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Screw, cable  &  hand  power 

LIFT  15  T0150  TONS 
3  stylesSsizes.  $25  to  $150 
, Cat.  with  1000 Kec.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett&Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Rend  $I  for  two-year  Colerain  Grape  Vine,  or  7.5 
cents  for  one-year  vine  to  the 

COLBliAIN  GUAI'E  COMPANY,  Coleraln,  Ohio. 


MARSHiiLL 

STRAWBERRY 


14  Berries  fill  a  Quart. 

CIBCULAH  FREE. 

S.  H.  WA  R  REN, 

Weston,  Mass. 


— the — . 

COOLEY  CREAMER 

Continues  to  Lead  the  Van. 

It  was  Awarded  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  of  Hipest  Merit 

At  the  WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO, 

,  AND  BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE 

COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS 

Scored  the  Highest  Number  of  Points  Through 
all  the  Series  of  Tests, 

Showing  that  for  Finest  Product  it 

Still  Leads  the  WORLD 
-  as  it  did  at  Paris,  in  1889. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  Dairies  and  Farm  Creameries. 

ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  FREE  TO  ALL. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt- 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ^ 

The  Spangler  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

The^pangler  Single  Row  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

‘  I  The  Spangler  Corn  Sheller. 

'  The  Spangler  Lime  Spreader. 

The  Spangler  Feed  and  Fodder  Cutter.'  _  _ 

The  Spangler  Narrow  and  Wide  Track  Corn  Planter. 

The  Spangler  Low-down  Grain  Drill,  with  high  wheels. 
Mention  this  paper  w  Address  THE  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO..  York.  Pa. 


SOIL  PULVERIZER! 

IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS. 

The  most  simple  aud  useful  Implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  Irrigable 
land  It  la  without  a  peer.  Addresa 

I*. 

MANUFA  CTUIiER, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 

When  anawerlng  advertlaementa  pleaae 
mention  Tme  Uuual  New-Yohker. 


ARN  ELL’S 

PATENT 


URROWER, 

MARKER 
AND  COVERER. 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

Adjustable  to  all  Inequalltlea  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANIVOT  BE  CHOKED, 
Opena  Furrows,  Double  Fur¬ 
rows  or  Kldgea.  Covera. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marka  any  width— from  to  6  feet 

and  from  1  inch  to  6  luchea  deep. 

Thousands  in  Use. 

A  conatantlv  Increaalng  demand 

the  belt  teatlmony. 

Write  for  further  partR  '■ra  and 
llluatrated  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlington 


HOW  TOG 

LARGE  CROPS? 

Enrich  the  Soil  and 
PROPERLY  Prepare 
the  Seed-bed.  The 
Latter  can  BEST  be 
mplished  by  Using 
Continental"  Disk 
erizer. 


PULV^^ft  IZER. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


SEND  FOU  CIUCDLAR. 


1  I  Joh  ston  Harvester  Go.,  Batavia,  N.Y.,!.U.S.A. 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  PEED 
Best  Set  Works  In  the  World. 

Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Medat  and  Highest^ Award 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  beet  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agricnltaral  Implen*  nts  of  Best  Qaal- 
Vet  at  lowest  pricea.  Send  for  P'...strated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

YOFtK.  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  Corn  Planters  a  Specialty. 


MORGAN 

SPADING 

HARROW 


Highest 

Award 

Columbian 

Exposition. 


STILL  GROWING. 

20,000 


49tli  Year. 


The  beat  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  Isa  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  la  rieede<l,  and 
where  others  fsll.  Send  for  circulars.  Also  of  latest 


improved  .SPKINfi  TDOTII  HARROW. 

D.S-WORGAH  & 


HALLOCK’S 

SUCCESS  cl^o^oWEEDER 


Entirely  new  in  constriielion.  More  effective 
In  tillage  and  greater  security  to  the  plant  than  any 
other  Weerler.  The  most  iirolitable  Investment  ever 
offered  the  farmer.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  our  1894 
Catalogue,  with  full  descriiition.  and  introduction 
terras  to  suit  the  times.  Give  1’.  O..  County.  State. 

J).  y.  IIAI.LOC'K  ifc  SON,  Y'ORK,  PA. 


The  Tubing 
Used  in 
Cdiumbim 


and  the  structure  of  a  fine  bicycle 
is  chiefly  tubular,  —  is  of  the  finest 
steel,  cold  drawn  and  seamless. 
The  cold  drawing  process  insures 
the  greatest  amount  of  toughness 
and  stability,  and,  although  the 
process  by  which  we  make  our ' 
own  special  tubing  is  expensive, 
no  question  of  expense  is  ever 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Columbia. 

\  FOI^JS  MFG.  CQ.f  Boston^  ITeto  York, 
Chicago,  Hartford. 
Our  dCBcriptIve  catalogue  for  1804  will 
I  Interest  every  contemplating  purchaser  of 
)  a  bicycle.  Free  at  Columbia  aj^encics,  or 
mailed  for  two  two-cent  stamps. 


The  Columbia 
Chilled  Plow 

has  been  awarded  first  premiums  at  the 
Berkshire  County  Fair  (Mass.)  Plow  Trials 
twelve  years  out  of  thirteen.  Light  draft, 
easy  to  handle,  great  durability. 

Agents  wanted;  circulars  free.  Special 
introducing  price  In  localities  where  they  are 
not  in  use.  Address 

COLUMBIA  PLOWWORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works, 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


THE  IIELiLER  RIDING  HARROW. 


Cuts  9  feet  wide  (two-horse  size);  easier  than 
any  other  6  ft.  Cuts  5  Inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soil. 

Harrows  from  fT.OO  up. 

Write  to  HELliEK  MFG.  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


S@NGCO 


j[  'VfiITE  FOI^ 

'i  ^fJuARANTEL. 


'OIRECTTO  You/ 
57St6itRST.j,t'Lt&0. 


p  A  good  stock  and  grass  farm,  new 

pAKH|  buildings,  large  bouse  and  barn,  tine 
i  pastures  heavy  timber,  well  watered. 

wlthlB  three  miles  ot  good  market  and  R.  U.  center. 
2G&  acres  Will  sell  chean.  Aooiy  to 

R.  Q.  THOMAS,  Box  221,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


THE  WIARD 


Kills 

the  weeds 
Increases  the  crops 
and  saves  more  labor 
tbaii  any  other 
Im  plemetu 
on  the  larm 


Tills  Weeder 
ha-s  adjustments 
and  advantages 
not  found  m  others 


ADJUSTABLE 


For  further 
information,  aildress 

WIARD  IM.DW  CO., 
Uutuvin,  N.  Y. 


Universal  WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

Ask  vourDosilerforit.  ^  Crops  Increased 


It  takes  out  the  Weeds,  Breaks 
up  the  Crust,  Loosens  the  soil. 
Stops  evaporation,  Increases 
the  Crop,  Decreases  Labor. 
Just  the  thing  for  Corn,  I'ota- 
toes,  and  Beans. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Thousands  in  use.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  John  Gould,  J.  S. 
Woodward,  T.  B.  Terry, 
Theo.  Louis,  W.  1.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Irving 
C.  Terry,  and  by  every  user. 

Our  latest  book, 


“  Modern 


■  ■  .11 _ I.  II 


'ACME’  ’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  -^'Leveler 

TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 
Harrow  is  needed. 


Variety 


of iizes 


all  work 


Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
smooth  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved 
coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  Indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
EARTH— sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
drag— eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N.  B. — 1  deliver  iree  on  bo&rd  at  distributing^  pointed 

CrMT  nM  TDTftT  To  responsible  fanners,  to  be  returned 
OLiriX  vl'l  Xliixllj  at  niy  expense  ilnot  satisfactory. 

DDANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  2To"&'.cknai  s't'ohCT: 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


I  FARMinSABE  happy 

WHO  USE  THE  LATEST  AND 
MOST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

HAS  IMPROVEMENTS 
I  PECULIAR  TO  ITS  SELF 
I  c/^/sS^  send  for  Ctroulccr  and 
'  se&  L/uhat  it  Luill  do  FOR 
IT’S  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  24,  1894. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
Si. 00  PER  YEAR. 


VOL.  LIII.  No.  2304. 


A  HOME  MADE  INCUBATOR. 

now  TO  MAKE  A  WOODEN  HEN. 

So  Plainly  Described  That  it  Will  Make  Itself. 

With  the  farmer,  the  most  profitable  product  of  the 
poultry  yard  is  eggs.  For  greatest  yield  from  a  given 
number  of  fowls,  Minorcas  or  Leghorns  should  be 
kept  the  Minorca  being  even  better  than  the  Leg¬ 
horn  as  an  egg  producer.  These  breeds  are  non-sitters, 
making  it  necessary  to  use  hens  of  some  of  the  heavier 
breeds  as  mothers,  unless  an  incubator  be  used,  which 
will  be  found  far  more  satisfactory.  After  several 
years’  experience  with  incubators,  ranging  in  size 
from  75  to  300  eggs  in  capacity,  I  have  found  that  the 
best,  all  things  considered,  is  a  homemade  one  of  100- 
egg  capacity.  This  incubator  is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  inexpensive,  and  I  have  several  times  hatched 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  incubator  complete  with  the  outer 
door  open.  Fig.  2  shows  it  with  the  top  and  front  re¬ 
moved,  showing  the  position  of  the  tank, 
egg  tray  and  boiler.  The  figures  on  the 


in  the  cleats  upon  which  the  tank  is  to  rest,  six  inches 
from  the  top,  and  the  cleats  on  which  the  egg  tray 
rests,  six  inches  below  these,  see  T,  Figs.  2  and  5. 
You  are  now  ready  to  put  in  the  front.  The  outer 
door  O  should  be  eight  inches  wide  by  25  long,  hinged 
to  drop  down;  this  door  is  double,  the  inside  being  one- 
half  inch  smaller  on  all  sides  to  make  a  flange,  see  O, 
Figs.  1  and  5.  The  sides  of  the  legs  will  serve  as  stops 
for  the  ends,  but  the  top  and  bottom  must  have  strips 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5 ;  between  these  strips,  fasten  the 
inner  door,  II.  This  door  is  7  by  18  inches  and  should 
be  a  glazed  sash  door,  but  may  be  solid  if  preferred. 
Have  stops  at  top  and  bottom,  but  none  at  the  sides, 
as  they  would  interfere  with  the  egg  tray.  The  stop 
at  the  top  of  H  is  also  the  cleat  on  which  the  tank 
rests,  1 ,  Fig.  5.  For  fastening  this  door,  which  is  also 
hinged  at  the  bottom,  use  a  small  button  at  the  top. 
Above  the  door,  the  outside  is  nailed  on.  Put  in  the 
back  cleat  T  and  all  is  ready  to  put  the  tank  in  place. 
The  latter  should  fit  snugly  so  that  the  sawdust  pack¬ 


wood  three  inches  wide  by  five  inches  long.  S  is  one 
of  two  screws,  one  to  be  used  at  each  end. 

Material  and  Cost. 

The  most  satisfactory  material  for  the  case  is  Georgia 
pine.  Use  narrow  ceiling  boards,  inches  wide, 
double  beaded  for  the  sides,  back,  top  and  front ;  for 
the  bottom,  one-inch  matched  white  pine.  About  .S4 
will  be  saved  in  cost  of  construction  if  one  is  able  to 
make  the  tank.  It  is  important  that  it  should  have  no 
leaks  in  it ;  therefore,  if  one  is  not  handy  with  the 
soldering  iron,  it  may  be  best  to  have  it  made  by  a 
tinsmith — the  usual  cost  is  $5.  In  the  following 
estimate  merely  the  cost  of  material  is  given  : 


One  OeorKla  pine  fence  rail,  12  feet  lonx,  2  by  4  Inches  square . tO.lR 

Six  (ieorKla  pine  boards,  IH  feet  Iodk,  RH  Inches  wide .  1.20 

Two  white  pine  boards.  14  feet  long  8  Inches  wide . 70 

One  sheet  galvanized  Iron .  1.00 

One  piece  copper,  7  Inches  sciuaie  . 10 

Ulnges  and  screws . 50 

One  lb.  wire  elghtpenny,  1  lb.  sixpenny,  and  1  lb.  wire  lath  nails..  .15 
Glass  for  Inner  door . 20 

Total . 14.08 


I  have  not  estimated  cost  of  putty, 
solder,  muriatic  acid  used  in  soldering 


left  represent  inches ;  it  is  two  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  incubator  to  the 
tank  ;  the  tank  is  four  inches  deep  ;  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  egg  tray  is 
four  inches  ;  the  egg  tray  is  two  inches ; 
the  space  under  the  egg  tray,  three 
inches,  and  the  bottom  boards  are  one 
inch  thick.  Fig.  3  is  a  top  view  showing 
the  position  of  the  tank,  boiler  C,  top  of 
legs  L,  stays  M  and  sawdust  packing  K. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  tank  and  boiler.  The 
tank  is  18  by  24  inches  square,  by  four 
inches  deep,  to  be  made  of  galvanized 
iron.  The  boiler  is  six  inches  in  diameter 
by  six  deep,  connected  with  the  tank  by 
two  one-inch  pipes,  E  and  F ;  these  pipes 
are  made  by  rolling  pieces  of  the  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  into  tubes  and  soldering  them 
at  the  joints ;  they  are  five  inches  long. 
The  boiler,  except  the  bottom,  is  made 
of  galvanized  iron  ;  the  bottom  is  copper. 
D  is  a  faucet.  .A  is  a  ventilating  tube 
two  inches  in  diameter,  extending 
through  the  tank.  J3  is  a  filling  tube 
one  inch  in  diameter,  five  inches  long, 
and  soldered  into  the  top  of  the  tank.  A 
should  extend  33^  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  tank.  D,  E  and  F  just  enter  the 
tank ;  there  is  no  inside  work  in  the 
latter. 


galvanized  iron,  or  varnish ;  these  may 
cost  $1  more,  making  the  total  cost  for 
materials  about  $5,  or  by  having  the 
tank  built  by  a  tinsmith,  $9.  The  in¬ 
cubator  may  be  made  to  look  as  well  as 
any  of  the  high-priced  machines,  by  fin¬ 
ishing  nicely,  where  any  edges  are  ex¬ 
posed,  with  half  round  molding  of  the 
same  width  as  the  thickness  of  the 
boards  on  the  case,  and  by  using  brass 
hinges  and  brass  fastener  on  the  outside 
door — see  Q,  Figs.  1  and  5.  Around  the 
filling  tube  make  a  neat  wooden  collar 
and  paint  this  black,  also  the  ventilator. 
Fig.  8  ;  give  the  whole  two  coats  of  good 
varnish,  and  you  have  an  incubator  to 
be  proud  of.  The  legs  are  three  feet  long. 

Lamps  and  Heat. 

The  lamp  is  very  important.  I  have 
used  several,  but  the  best  thus  far 
is  the  hydro  safety  lamp,  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  heat  of  the  flame  is  kept 
uniform  by  a  circulation  of  water 
around  the  wick;  this  circulation  is  from 
the  boiler  through  the  tubes  shown  in 
the  cut.  (The  lamp  is  made  and  sold  by 
L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Ind, )  In 
Fig.  2  is  shown  the  Little  Queen  oil 
stove,  which  has  also  been  very  satisfac- 


Fig.  5  shows  the  boiler  end  of  the  in¬ 
cubator,  giving  the  position  of  the  doors 
G  and  H.  JT  is  a  2  by  4  inch  piece  of 
wood  cut  down  to  receive  E  and  F.  The  manner  of 
fastening  the  legs,  L,  together  is  shown  at  U.  I  is  a 
piece  of  board  one  inch  thick,  three  wide,  by  22  inches 
long ;  15  inches  below  the  tops  of  the  legs,  mortices 
are  cut  into  them  to  receive  the  ends  of  i,  see  U.  I  is 
securely  nailed  into  L  L.  Be  sure  that  the  legs  are 
perfectly  square,  or  things  will  get  all  askew  to  begin 
with.  The  other  pair  of  legs  is  fastened  in  the  same 
way,  the  bottom  is  now  nailed  to  1 1,  see  J  J  ;  this 
will  be  22  by  28  inches  square  with  two-inch-square 
corners  cut  out  to  fit  around  the  legs.  After  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  on,  stand  the  skeleton  on  its  legs,  square  it  per- 


A  Homemade  Incubator  Fig  58. 

ing,  K,  will  not  sift  into  the  egg  chamber  ;  the  top  of 
the  tank  must  also  be  covered  with' sawdust  two 
inches  deep.  The  boiler  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
box  or  case,  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  look¬ 
ing  at  Fi^s.  1,  2  and  3.  The  top  should  be  cleated  to¬ 
gether  as  one  piece,  and  extend  one-half  inch  over  or 
beyond  the  outside  of  the  case  on  all  sides  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Holes  should  be  cut  in  the  proper  places 
for  A  and  B. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  egg  tray ;  it  is  of  two  parts ;  the 
rim  X  is  two  inches  high  by  one-half  inch  thick,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  bottom  Y  with  six  screws  Z,  The 


tory,  but  gives  some  smell  of  oil  when 
burning  ;  the  basin  above  the  oil  should 
be  filled  with  water.  (This  lamp  is  made 
by  the  Central  Oil  Gas  Stove  Company,  of  New  York.) 
Next  to  the  lamps,  an  accurate  thermometer  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  a  tested  incubator  thermometer  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  of  the  incubator  manufacturers  at 
from  50  to  75  cents.  No  regulator  is  used  on  this  in¬ 
cubator  ;  the  heat  is  governed  entirely  by  turning  the 
wick  up  or  down,  and  I  find  this  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  I  once  had  a  self-regulating  incubator,  but 
found  it  no  easier  to  control  the  heat ;  a  very  slight 
turn  of  the  wick  screw  either  way  will  raise  or  lower 
the  temperature  sufficiently,  the  operator  will  soon 
learn  how  much  to  turn  the  wick  for  desired  change  of 


fectly,  and  nail  on  the  ends,  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  front ;  put  in  N  and  M  M  for  back  and  left  end. 
The  incubator  is  now  ready  for  the  lining,  which 
should  be  of  galvanized  iron,  two  pieces  19  by  10  inches 
for  the  ends,  and  one  piece  24  by  10  inches  for  the 
back.  These  are  nailed  to  strips  fitting  on  the  bottom 
between  the  legs,  ends  and  back,  and  the  ends  to 
short  strips  nailed  against  the  legs,  see  L  in  Fig. 
Between  this  lining  and  the  outside,  pack  sawdust 
firmly,  being  careful  not  to  bulge  the  lining.  Fasten 


bottom  is  made  of  %-inch  pine,  with  three  slats  F, 
extending  across  the  narrow  way.  Two  wires  W 
are  stretched  across  the  long  way;  to  this  frame 
tack  on  the  edges  heavy  muslin  for  the  bottom  of  the 
tray,  then  place  it  in  the  rim  as  in  Fig.  7,  and  fasten 
with  the  screws.  This  muslin  bottom  is  to  be  renewed 
as  often  as  it  becomes  foul.  The  egg  tray  should  be 
scant  18  by  24  inches  so  as  to  slide  in  and  out  of  the 
incubator  without  binding.  Fig.  8  shows  the  slide 
for  closing  the  ventilating  tube ;  it  may  be  made  of 


temperature. 

Directions  for  Running. 

The  best  place  to  run  an  incubator  is  in  a  cellar, 
there  being  less  change  in  temperature.  B’ill  the  tank 
with  water,  light  the  lamp  with  full  flame,  place  the 
thermometer  with  bulb  in  center  of  egg  tray  ;  it  takes 
several  hours  to  heat  up.  When  the  thermometer 
registers  102  degrees,  turn  down  the  flame  sufficiently 
to  hold  the  temperature  steady  ;  this  requires  a  little 
practice.  It  is  best  to  run  the  incubator  without  eggs 
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a  few  days  until  it  runs  steadily  at  102  degrees;  then 
put  in  the  eggs,  l^lace  the  thermometer  on  top  of  the 
eggs  with  the  bulb  in  the  center  of  the  tray.  The 
eggs  are  to  be  turned  regularly,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  To  do  this,  take  out  the  tray,  set  it  on  top  of 
the  incubator,  or  of  a  barrel,  stand  feeing  it,  remove 
the  two  front  rows  of  eggs,  place  them  on  the  eggs  at 
the  back  ;  then,  with  the  hands  extended,  gently  roll 
the  eggs  from  the  center  all  across  to  the  outside,  and 
place  the  eggs,  that  were  outside,  in  the  center.  Turn 
the  tray  around,  repeat  the  operation,  aod  replace  in 
the  incubator ;  thus  every  egg  has  changed  position 
and  that  quickly.  This  is  all  the  airing  that  eggs 
require. 

Test  out  the  infertile  eggs  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day;  a  second  test  should  be  made  on  the 
fourteenth  day.  As  incubation  proceeds,  animal  heat 
is  generated  by  the  live  eggs  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
hatch  the  flame  of  the  lamp  must  be  very  low. 

The  question  of  moisture  is  unsettled ;  too  much  is 
as  fatal  as  not  enough.  The  amount  used  must  be 
governed  by  location  of  incubator,  and  the  climate  in 
which  the  operator  lives.  Less  is  required  in  a  climate 
where  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  as  near  the 
seacoast,  and  more  must  be  used  in  a  hot,  dry  climate. 
Common  sense  and  experience  gained  by  experiment 
must  be  the  guides.  I  can  only  give  my  method  which 
I  find  satisfactory  in  northern  New  Jersey.  No 
moisture  is  given  until  the  nineteenth  day,  when  a 
small  moisture  pan,  12  inches  square  by  one  inch  deep, 
is  half  filled  with  lukewarm  water  and  placed  under 
the  egg  tray  on  the  sand  with  which  the  bottom  of 
the  incubator  should  be  covered.  I  would  advise 
against  sprinkling  the  eggs  with  water  ;  more  harm 
than  good  is  usually  done.  In  a  hot,  dry  climate,  put 
the  moisture  pan  under  the  tray  about  the  fourteenth 
day,  and  when  the  eggs  begin  to  pip,  put  small  cups 
containing  moist  sponges  in  the  egg  tray. 

When  the  eggs  begin  to  pip,  open  the  ventilator  as 
shown  in  Pig.  8.  Do  not  turn  the  eggs  after  the  nine¬ 
teenth  day.  Now  is  the  critical  time  and  I  would  warn 
the  novice  against  undue  impatience  “to  see  the  chicks 
come  out.”  The  incubator  must  not  be  opened  oftener 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  once  in  four  hours  is 
often  enough,  then  be  quick  about  it,  remove  all  t'je 
shells  within  reach,  but  do  not  remove  the  chicks 
until  you  are  satisfied  they  are  all  out  that  will  hatch; 
this  is  from  24  to  36  hours  from  the  time  the  first  one 
makes  its  appearance.  During  this  period,  keep  the 
temperature  as  near  102  degrees  as  possible.  When 
all  of  the  chicks  are  out  remove  the  moisture  pan 
and  egg  tray,  place  the  chicks  for  a  few  hours,  until 
the  following  morning,  on  the  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  incubator  and  get  the  brooder  warmed  up  for 
them.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  brooder  is  time 
enough  for  the  first  feed  ;  they  come  into  the  world 
with  their  crops  full.  j.  h.  k.  schultz. 

Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


THE  DEACON  TALKS  ASPARAGUS. 

The  Whole  Story  from  A  to  Z. 

THK  “  GRAS8”LKSS  MAN  IS  A  GRACELESS  FELLOW. 

Talking  Over  Mr.  Donald’s  Methods. 

The  Deacon  came  over  the  other  evening  and  brought 
along  his  Rural  of  November  18,  containing  the 
account  of  Mr.  Donald’s  asparagus  bed.  “  I  was  very 
much  interested,”  said  he,  “in  reading  of  Mr.  Donald’s 
methods  of  cultivating  and  marketing  asparagus,  and, 
as  I  knew  that  you  have  been  raising  asparagus  for 
several  years,  I  thought  I  would  drop  in  and  have  a 
talk  with  you  about  it.  How  do  his  methods  compare 
with  yours  ?  Did  you  learn  anything  new  from  him  ?” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  Mr.  Donald  evidently  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  although  his  practice  and  mine 
differ  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place,  his  claim 
that  good,  one-year-old  plants  are  best,  coincides  ex¬ 
actly  with  my  idea.  I  never  have  selected  plants  hav¬ 
ing  big  buds  such  as  he  describes,  but  I  raise  my  own 
plants  from  the  seed  and  thin  them  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  well  above  ground  leaving  them  about  three 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  the  rows  are  planted  16 
inches  apart,  there  will  be  no  poor  plants  if  they  are 
given  clean  culture  and  good  soil.” 

“  I  notice,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  that  your  asparagus 
is  planted  in  rows,  while  Mr.  Donald  plants  his  in 
squares.” 

“  Yes”  said  I ;  “his  plants  each  have  121^  square 
feet  which  is  little  enough.  The  first  acre  that  I 
set,  was  planted  4x2  feet,  giving  eight  feet  to  each 
plant.  That  seemed  to  give  room  enough  the  first  few 
years,  but  as  the  crowns  kept  spreading,  I  found  that 
the  rows  were  too  close.  I  set  some  more  two  years 
ago,  planting  6x2  feet,  which  gives  about  the  same 
space  that  3K  feet  square  does.  I  set  the  crowns  only 
about  four  inches  below  the  surface.” 

“  What  is  the  objection  to  planting  six  inches  deep?” 
said  he. 

“  What  is  to  be  gained  by  it  ?  Deep  planting  is  a 
ralic  of  the  old  idea  that  asparagus  must  h«  aut  beneath 


the  surface.  I  want  my  asparagus  roots  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible,  consistent  with  horse  cultivation, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  the  benefit  Of  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  also  of  the  fertilizers  which  are  always 
applied  on  the  surface.” 

“  Do  you  carry  off  the  seed  stalks  every  season  ?”. 

“No.  As  I  cultivate  it,  there  is  no  necessity.  I 
simply  mow  the  tops  down,  seed  sialks  and  all,  as 
soon  as  the  first  frost  occurs,  and  when  dry  e  ough, 
burn  them  on  the  ground.  A  few  young  asparagus 
plants  are  no  harder  to  manage  than  so  many  weeds. 
I  have  the  whole  thing  reduced  to  a  system,  making 
the  cultivation  very  simp’e  and  cheap.” 

How  the  Weeds  Are  Killed  Out. 

“  Can  you  explain  the  system  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  very  easily.  Having  the  bed  once  started 
in  rows  either  four  or  six  feet  apart,  I  consider  it  as 
in  two  parcels.  The  first  parcel  consists  of  the  por¬ 
tion  between  the  rows.  This  is  easily  disposed  of.  I 
run  a  one-horse  cultivator  over  it  regularly  once  a 
week  from  the  time  the  weeds  start  in  the  spring  till 
the  tops  are  allowed  to  grow  and  shade  the  ground. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  having  any  weeds  or  young 
asparagus  plants  growing  on  this  portion.  The  other 
parcel  consists  of  the  portion  immediately  over  the 
rows  of  crowns,  and  is  12  to  18  inches  wide  in  a  fully- 
developed  hed.  I  can  best  describe  my  treatment  of 
this  by  commencing  on  the  day  we  make  our  last  cut¬ 
ting.  On  that  day,  we  take  a  one-horse  plow  and  throw 
a  furrow  each  way  upon  the  rows,  making  a  ridge  of 
nice,  clean  soil  over  each  row  for  the  new  shoots  to 
sprout  through.  It  requires  a  steady  horse  and  an 
expert  plowman  to  do  this,  or  the  roots  and  crowns 
will  be  injured.  If  the  hired  man  is  intrusted  with 
this  job,  I  am  usually  on  hand  with  a  shovel  to  finish 
up  any  little  skips  made  by  the  plow.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  in  the  following  spring,  I  take 
the  team  and  a  steel-shod  road  scraper,  and  by  driving 
lengthwise  of  the  rows,  the  ridges  are  leveled  ;  at  the 
same  time  all  the  old  stubs  where  the  last  year’s 
growth  of  tops  was  mown  off,  are  broken  or  scraped 
off,  making  a  nice,  clean  space  for  the  young  shoots. 

I  keep  my  eye  on  the  weeds  and  seedling  asparagus 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  get  nicely  started,  and 
before  the  rootlets  get  far  below  the  surface  we  are 
ready.  About  ton  of  salt  is  spread  evenly  over 
the  rows  of  crowns.  The  large  asparagus  seems  to 
enjoy  this,  but  the  weeds  and  seedling  asparagus,  well 
there  !  Deacon,  that  reminds  me  of  the  grass  spoken 
of  in  Scripture.  How  does  that  passage  read  ?  ” 

“  In  the  morning  it  fiourisheth  and  groweth  up.  In 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth,”  said  the 
Deacon. 

“That  is  it  exactly,  especially  if  we  get  the  salt 
applied  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  off.” 

Not  Such  a  Hard  Job  After  All. 

“  What  next  ?”  said  the  Deacon. 

“  Nothing  more  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned. 
The  salt  keeps  the  weeds  in  check  till  it  is  time  to 
quit  cutting  and  ridge  it  up  again  with  the  plow.” 

“  Well  !  Well !”  said  he.  “  What  will  become  of 
the  old  fogies  like  me  who  think  it  is  such  difficult 
work  to  raise  asparagus  ?  It  looks  very  simple  as  you 
describe  it.” 

“  No  harder  than  raising  a  crop  of  potatoes.  I  have 
not  had  a  hoe  in  my  asparagus  field  in  several  years, 
and  it  is  always  clean,  except  a  few  weeds  that  get 
started  towards  fall,  and  they  do  no  harm.” 

“  Why,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  I  believe  I  could  raise  a 
row  across  my  garden  myself  if  that  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.” 

“  Certainly  you  could.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any 
farmer’s  family  being  without  a  plentiful  supply  any 
more  than  there  is  of  their  being  without  potatoes.  A 
hundred  plants  set  and  treated  in  this  way,  will  fur¬ 
nish  more  good  dinners  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  to 
get  a  variety  for  the  table  than  any  crop  of  which  I 
know,  and  do  it  with  less  labor.” 

“  What  fertilizers  do  you  apply  besides  the  salt  ?” 

“  Prom  15  to  20  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre, 
regularly  every  fall,  or  in  early  winter  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes.  Some  seasons,  I  apply  a  half  ton  of 
phosphate  the  same  day  we  finish  cutting  the  crop  and 
ridge  up  the  soil  over  the  rows.  I  shall  have  to  try 
nitrate  of  soda.  I  would  like  to  get  into  Mr.  Donald’s 
fix  just  once,  and  have  too  heavy  a  growth  just  to  see 
how  I  would  feel.  My  customers  all  want  big  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  it  pays  to  humor  them,  although  I  think 
medium  sized  stalks  make  the  best  eating.” 

How  to  Cut  and  Sell. 

“  How  about  cutting  and  marketing  the  crop  ?  ” 

“  I  usually  cut  every  day,  and  cut  everything  that 
appears  above  ground,  large  or  small.  A  reason  in 
addition  to  the  ones  given  by  Mr.  Donald  for  not  leav¬ 
ing  the  small  spires  to  grow,  is  that  they  would  furnish 
breeding  places  for  the  asparagus  worm.  When  every¬ 
thing  is  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  high  enough,  the  eggs 
don’t  hav«  time  to  hatch.  I  tie  my  asparagus  in 


bunches  weighing  about  two  pounds  each.  We  aim 
to  cut  every  sp're  as  soon  as  it  has  seven  inches  of 
tender  meat.  The  tender  or  edible  portion  is  always 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  stalk.  Here  is  a  pointer  for 
the  cooks.  Most  people  who  cook  their  first  bunch  of 
asparagus  take  it  for  granted  that  the  lower  or  white 
end  of  the  stalk  is  best  because  it  grew  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  Just  the  reverse  is  true.  When  the  stalk  first 
appears  above  ground  about  an  inch  of  the  top  or  bud 
is  tender.  As  it  continues  to  grow,  the  tender  portion 
increases  in  length.  It  is  at  its  best  just  before  the 
side  branches  begin  to  appear.  I  find  that  when  a 
medium  sized  stalk  is  about  10  inches  high,  seven 
inches  of  it  will  be  tender.  The  bunches  are  cut 
square  off  at  the  butts  so  that  they  will  stand  erect, 
and  I  aim  to  have  no  tough  or  woody  portions  left  in 
the  bunch.  It  is  then  sure  to  give  satisfaction  as  the 
cook  could  not  use  the  tough  ends  if  she  would.  The 
best  place  for  them  is  in  the  compost  heap.” 

“What  is  the  objection  to  selling  it  loose  by  the 
pound  ?” 

“No  objection,  except  inconvenience  in  handling, 
where  it  is  to  be  used  at  once.  After  the  woody  por¬ 
tion  has  been  cut  off,  it  is  very  perishable  if  carelessly 
handled.  If  any  considerable  quantity  is  piled  to¬ 
gether,  it  soon  heats  and  spoils  ;  or.  if  it  is  spread  out 
loosely,  it  soon  wilts  and  becomes  worthless.” 

“  I  should  think,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  that  grocers 
would  be  afraid  to  handle  it,  if  it  is  so  perishable.” 

“On  the  contrary  they  are  more  anxious  tn  secure 
my  asparagus  than  any  kind  of  produce  I  take  to  mar¬ 
ket.  You  see  I  take  all  the  risk,  usually,  when  a 
grocer  buys  his  asparagus  exclusively  of  me.  If  a 
bunch  spoils  on  his  bands,  I  replace  it  with  a  fresh 
one.  Of  the  thousands  of  bunches  I  have  marketed  I 
presume  I  never  lost  to  exceed  50  bunches  all  told.  ” 

A  Water  Crate  Helps  the  Sale. 

“  I  learned  years  ago  that  an  asparagus  stalk  set  in 
a  little  clean  water  (not  over  an  inch  deep),  would 
not  only  keep  fresh  and  crisp,  but  would  actually  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  length.  I  learned  this  from  a  few  stalks 
set  aside  in  the  cellar  in  a  pitcher  of  water  and  left  for 
several  days.  I  took  the  hint  at  once,  and  made  a  lot 
of  crates  about  four  inches  high  and  large  enough  to 
hold  1)^  dozen  bunches.  These  crates  were  lined  with 
zinc  about  half  their  height,  and  into  them  the  bunches 
are  set  as  soon  as  tied,  and  a  little  cold  water  poured 
in,  enough  to  keep  their  feet  wef.  In  hot  weather  a 
small  lump  of  ice  helps  to  keep  it  wet  and  cold.  It  is 
delivered  in  these  crates  and  kept  in  them  till  sold. 
The  dealers  say  that  they  can  always  sell  the  oldest 
bunches  first,  even  if  kept  side  by  side,  as  nearly  every 
buyer  will  select  the  oldest  bunch  on  account  of  its 
greater  length.  You  see,  they  have  not  yet  ‘  caught 
on.’  I  have  known  bunches  cut  at  seven  inches  in 
length  to  be  an  inch  higher  the  next  morning,  while 
the  dealer  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  water  he 
was  sure  he  poured  into  the  crate  the  day  before,  and 
vainly  examined  it  for  a  leak.  I  owe  most  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  marketing  at  paying  prices,  to  these  crates. 
Middletown  is  only  two  hours  from  New  York  city, 
and  any  glut  in  the  market  there  is  sure  to  send  a  lot 
of  it  to  our  market.  It  stands  a  poor  show,  however, 
so  long  as  there  is  any  home-grown  in  the  market.  I 
have  frequently  sold  at  20  cents  per  bunch  at  whole¬ 
sale  when  the  New  York  grass  was  selling  at  15  cents 
per  bunch  at  retail  next  door.” 

“  Well  I  ”  said  the  Deacon,  “it  must  be  a  paying  crop, 
and  no  hard  work  about  it.” 

“  Hard  work,  indeed  !”  said  I,  “You  come  over  next 
June  and  cut  100  pounds  before  dinner  in  a  broiling 
sun,  and  if  you  don’t  say,  ‘  Oh,  my  back  !  ’  before  you 
get  through,  I  will  pay  for  the  ice  cream.” 

“  How  many  pounds  or  bunches  can  you  cut  from  an 
acre  at  once  ?  ” 

“  It  depends  altogether  on  the  weather.  It  delights 
in  hot  sunshine.  We  consider  100  bunches  per  day  a 
good  cutting.  I  have  sold  from  one  acre  during  the 
last  three  years  a  little  over  6,000  bunches,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  2,000  per  year.”  o.  w.  mafes 


BEST  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  COWS  IN  A  STABLE. 

If  four  rows  of  stanchions  are  placed  across  the 
stable  they  will  provide  room  for  36  cows  with  wide 
walks  and  feed  floors.  The  walk  behind  each  row  of 
cows  may  be  4Ji  feet,  the  gutter  IX  and  the  platform 
on  which  the  cows  stand  4%  feet  in  width.  This  will 
give  room  for  two  feed  floors  113^  feet  wide.  These 
distances  are  right  for  a  stable  to  be  cleaned  with  a 
wheelbarrow  or  hand  cart.  I  would  much  rather 
•have  this  arrangement  than  to  have  two  long  rows 
with  platform  behind  the  cows  only  2X  feet  wide  and 
the  feed  floor  so  narrow  that  the  cows  in  stanchions 
could  reach  the  hay  as  it  is  carried  in  front  of  them. 
Two  rows,  66  feet  long,  will  provide  stanchions  for 
44  cows  or  stalls  for  40  cows.  The  platform  behind 
the  cows  may  be  3 3^  feet,  the  gutter  13^',  and  from  the 
gutter  to  the  stanchions  4%  feet  wide.  This  will  give 
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9>^  feet  between  the  rows  of  stanchions  which  is 
rather  narrow  for  feeding  purposes. 

A  better  plan  is  to  build  stalls,  especially  if  the  cows 
can  be  watered  in  the  stable,  and  are  to  be  kept  in  for 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  As  before,  the  walk 
behind  the  cows  may  be  feet  and  the  gutter  1^4 
feet,  and  from  the  gutter  to  the  front  of  stalls  feet 
for  cows  of  medium  size.  Width  of  stall  3K  feet. 
Length  of  side  of  stall  feet.  The  stalls  may  be 
boarded  41^  feet  high,  but  in  front  an  open  space  20 
inches  next  the  floor  may  be  left  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  floor  between  the  rows  of  stalls  will  be  feet 
wide,  but  this  space  is  protected  from  the  cows  by  the 
boarding,  will  be  found  all  right  for  feeding  hay,  and 
will  do  for  a  narrow  car  for  ensilage..  In  my  stable 
the  feeding  floor  is  feet  wide  and  is  wide  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Good  stanchions  were 
thrown  aside  and  stalls  built  three  years  ago.  The 
cows  are  kept  in  through  the  winter,  and  the  stalls 
are  thought  to  be  much  better  than  stanchions.  The 
floor  behind  the  cows  is  wide  enough  so  that  a  sleigh 
or  wagon  is  used  and  the  manure  ‘is  drawn  directly 
from  the  stable  to  the  field.  c.  s.  rick. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Handy  Way  to  Clean  Out. 

I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  the  one  shown  at  Fig. 
59.  The  manure  reservoir  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  barn,  and  should  be  at  least  two  feet  square 
with  the  drops  behind  the  cows  running  into  the  reser¬ 
voir  on  the  top.  To  clean  the  reservoir,  have  it 
elevated  enough  at  the  lower  end  to  drive  the  wagon 
under  ;  it  will  need  cleaning  only  once  a  week.  Have 
a  suitable  sheet-iron  scraper  to  fit  the  reservoir  with  a 
light  chain  a  few  feet  longer  than  the  trench  attached, 
put  in  a  pulley  outside  of  the  stable;  put  the  scraper 
behind  a  load  of  manure  and  with  the  team  draw  it 
out  on  the  vehicle,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  small 
drops  behind  the  stock  can  be  readily  cleaned  as  often 
as  desired  and  very  quickly.  The  reservoir  is  to  be 
covered  with  trap  doors  made  in  suitable  sections  of 
two-inch  plank,  to  open  against  the  outside  of  the 
barn  when  cleaning  and  when  down  to  make  a  walk 
for  the  stock.  If  properly  made,  this  manner  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  manure  saves  the  whole,  liquids  and  solids, 
and  time  in  handling ;  these  items  are  of  immense 
value  in  these  times  of  close  competition. 

Liberty,  N.  Y.  R.  w.  Gregory. 

'^AN  IDEA  IN  GRAFTING. 

Here  is  an  idea  in  grafting  that  I  have  never  seen  in 
print.  It  is  practical  and  quick,  because  there  is  no 
waiting  for  something  to  grow.  See  Fig.  60.  I  saw  an 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  grafting  Paragon  chestnuts 
that  made  me  think  my  way  the  quickest.  Saw  the 
tree  to  be  grafted  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  then  with  a  fine  saw  cut  a  V-shape  three 
inches  in  depth  perpendicularly  tapering  to  a  point  at 
the  bottom.  Cut  the  scion  at  the  lower  end  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  cut  in  the  stump,  being  careful  to  make 
the  bark  of  the  scion  match  the  inner  bark  of  the 
stump ;  then  pack  the  soil  firmly  about  the  graft 
and  cover  the  stump  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  soil.  Scions  should  be  of  the  ordinary 
size  for  cleft  grafting.  No  tying  or  waxing  will  be 
needed.  The  gain  by  this  method  is  that  one  year’s 
time  is  saved,  as  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  growth 
of  new  shoots  on  which  to  graft,  t.  s. 

Altamont  Springs,  Fla. 


An  Onion  Experiment. — Last  year  I  reported  to  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  two  carefully  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  in  onion  raising  by  the  use  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone.  That  this  year’s  experiment  may  be 
more  fully  understood,  a  brief  statement  of  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  that  paper  is  herewith  submitted  : 

1891 —  One  acre  in  onions.  Land  too  poor  for  corn  ; 
no  yard  manure  ;  1,200  pounds  of  fertilizers  :  Number 
of  bushels  of  onions,  360 ;  total  expense,  $95.70 ;  re¬ 
ceipts,  $162  ;  net  profit,  $66  30. 

1892 —  Same  land.  No  yard  manure  ;  1,460  pounds  of 
fertilizers :  Number  of  bushels  of  onions,  300 ;  total 
expense,  $120.75  ;  receipts,  $200  ;  net  profit,  $79  25. 

1893 —  This  year  having  a  large  amount  of  well  rot¬ 
ted  manure,  I  applied  40  loads,  charging  50  cents  per 
load,  also  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer :  Number  of 
bushels  of  onions,  375  ;  total  expense,  $190  50  ;  re¬ 
ceipts,  $225  ;  net  profit,  $34.50.  The  weeding  cost, 
first  year,  $30.50;  second  year,  $32.05;  third  year, 
$60.55.  This  land  certainly  appeared  to  need  humus  ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  a  wise  procedure  to  apply  40  loads 
of  manure  in  place  of  its  cash  value  in  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers.  In  the  latter  case  the  total  amount  of  chemical 
manure  (including  that  which  was  used)  would  be 
something  over  one  ton.  This,  the  record  indicates, 
would  have  largely  increased  the  total  yield  of  onions, 
lessened  the  expense  of  the  crop  and  certainly  in¬ 
creased  my  net  profit.  Notice  that,  with  the  yard 
manure,  the  expense  of  weeding  was  nearly  doubled  ; 
besides  there  was  some  bad  talk — by  the  hired  man  of 
course  (?)  The  coming  year,  I  purpose,  with  1,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer,  to  plant  that  acre  to  potatoes  and 
make  more  money  with  less  labor.  Can  I  do  it  ? 

Cornwall,  Vt.  n.  w,  peex. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SHEEP  FARMING. 

FOOD  AND  CARE  VS  RI.OOD. 

Free  Trade  Has  No  Terrors  for  Mutton. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONSIDERED. 

1.  The  future  of  the  sheep  Industry. 

2.  Sheep  fitted  to  the  conditions. 

3.  Food  and  care  t’s,  blood  In  Us  production. 

(Concluded.) 

Blood  Not  Everything. 

Say  that  I  ignore  blood  ?  Far  from  it.  I  place  great 
value  on  blood,  but  blood  is  not  everything.  Blood  is 
only  valuable  as  it  has  potency  behind  it.  What  I 
contend  for  is  that  there  is  something  beyond  and 
above  blood  from  which  this  potency  comes.  Nature  is 
very  kind  to  all  her  creatures.  She  is  ever  ready  to 
meet  half  way  all  who  court  her,  and  she  will  surely 
and  quite  rapidly  change  an  animal  to  correspond  with 
its  change  of  food  and  environment.  Where  in  all 
the  world  will  you  find  such  perfect  physical  develop¬ 
ment  as  in  the  oat-eating  Scotchman  and  English 
horse  ?  Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  oat-eating  men  of 
Scotland  with  the  blubber-eating  Eskimo.  Contrast 


the  English  Draft  horse  with  the  Shetland  pony.  All 
originally  from  the  same  blood,  and  yet  now  how  dif¬ 
ferent  !  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  these  great  varia¬ 
tions  ? 

It  Is  Food  and  Care. 

By  care  I  mean  environment,  surroundings.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development  of  a  natim  may  be  accurately  judged  by 
their  food.  But  do  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  start  with  our  common  sheep  and  by  any  possible 
system  of  feeding  and  care,  to  develop  a  sheep  of  the 
long-wool  or  Down  type  ?  I  answer  most  assuredly, 
yes.  But  it  would  take  too  long  a  time  and  cost  too 
much  in  care,  in  these  days  of  electricity  and  steam. 
We  would  better,  by  far,  start  with  what  has  already 
been  evolved  by  many  generations  of  food  and  care. 
I  place  great  stress  upon  blood,  blood  which  has  been 
enriched  by  generations  and  generations  of  a  special 
line  of  feeding  and  care.  But  this  blood,  not  to  dis 
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appoint  us,  must  have  its  potency  kept  up  and  reen¬ 
forced  by  the  same  line  of  feeding  and  care  that  has 
produced  it. 

Americans  Are  Getting  Wild. 

Since  the  paramount  importance  of  mutton  has  be¬ 
come  so  apparent,  our  people  are  getting  wild.  They 
seem  to  think  that  to  buy  a  few  pure  bloods  of 
some  of  the  English  mutton  breeds,  or  a  thoroughbred 
ram  to  turn  loose  with  our  common  sheep,  are  all  that 
is  needed  to  change  our  sheep  industry  into  the  mutton 
channel.  I  desire  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  I  see 
our  people  foolishly  throwing  away  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

Two  Breeds  of  Sheep  in  America. 

I  said  we  had  two  breeds  of  sheep  which  had  been 
developed  in  America,  the  American  Merino  and  the 
common  sheep.  The  one  the  result  of  the  greatest 
care  and  most  judicious  line  of  feeding.  Pastured  on 
the  very  rich  herbage  of  the  Vermont  hills,  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  abundance  of  nitrogenous  food.  Care¬ 
fully  housed  from  every  rain  drop  and  as  constantly 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  impervious 
blanket,  it  has  developed  into  a  sheep  no  where 
equaled  as  a  wool  producer.  The  other,  by  constant 
neglect,  has  resulted  in  a  race  with  smaller  bodies  and 
longer  legs  ;  aativa  and  reliant ;  capable  of  picking  a 
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living  in  scanty  pastures,  and  among  rocks  and 
bushes,  and  living  for  weeks  with  no  water  but  such 
as  could  be  got  from  the  dew-laden  herbage.  They 
are  light  shearers  but  have  a  constitution  and  hardiness 
nowhere  else  found.  If  we  take  the  special  bred  and 
special  fed  sheep  of  England  and  subject  them  to  the 
same  neglect  and  want  of  care  that  our  common  sheep 
get,  we  shall  raise  only  scrubs.  The  worst  of  all  is  the 
thoroughbred  scrub. 

Study  Conditions. 

Before  engaging  in  raising  any  of  the  Euglish  mutton 
breeds,  it  is  well  to  study  the  conditions  which  have 
produced  such  splendid  results.  They  are  reared  in  a 
much  milder  climate  than  ours,  with  far  more  rain 
and  that  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  year. 
The  season  of  pasture  is  longer  than  our  summer  and 
the  growth  of  grass  is  more  uniform  and  abundant. 
The  pasture  consists  of  a  fine  mixture  of  grasses  of 
which  Timothy  forms  no  part. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  character  of  the  pastures, 
nearly  all  sheep  in  England  have  some  food  supple¬ 
mental  to  the  pasture  every  day  of  the  year.  These  foods 
are  all  of  a  nitrogenous  character,  and  the  sheep  never 
pass  a  day  in  the  year  without  succulent  food.  The 
extra  food  consists  of  turnips,  rutabagas,  mangolds, 
sainfoin,  vetch,  rape,  cabbage,  beans,  peas,  linseed 
cake,  barley  and  wheat  bran.  Indian  corn  and  corn 
fodder  form  no  part.  In  fact,  it  never  enters  into 
their  food  except  for  a  very  shore  time  in  finishing  off 
a  bunch  for  the  block.  Contrast  this  with  the  manner 
in  which  our  sheep  are  fed.  Turned  away  in  the 
springtime  upon  some  bleak,  rocky  hillside  or  into 
some  bush  pasture  and  never  seen  except  on  an  occa¬ 
sional  Sunday  morning  to  be  salted,  with  no  water  sup¬ 
ply  except  the  dew  or  an  occasional  shower.  Never  a 
mouthful  of  supplemental  food,  even  though  the  grass 
be  eaten  to  its  very  roots.  When  frost  has  killed  the 
last  vestige  of  herbage,  they  are  brought  down  to  the 
home  farm  and  turned  into  some  eaten-out  cow  pas¬ 
ture  and  there  compelled  to  run  for  the  winter,  many 
times  with  no  shelter.  Their  food  consists  of  corn 
stalks  or  swale  or  Timothy  hay.  If  they  get  any  grain 
at  all  toward  spring,  it  is  corn.  All  the  succulent 
food  they  have  is  what  little  grass  they  can  paw  out 
from  under  the  snow.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  English 
mutton  is  so  much  better  than  ours  ?  The  wonder  is 
that  ours  is  as  good  as  it  is.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  corn  is  a  curse  to  the  American  sheep  breeder. 
We  grow  it  here  so  abundantly,  easily  and  cheaply 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  suitable 
food  to  be  given  so  exclusively  to  our  flocks. 

Mutton  is  What  We  Make  It. 

The  experiments  made  at  Madison  in  pig  feeding, 
and  at  Cornell  in  lamb  feeding,  show  most  conclusively 
that  the  character  of  the  meat  made  on  growing 
animals  is  very  largely  controlled  by  the  food  given. 
That  where  the  carbohydrates  form  the  most  of  the 
food,  the  carcass  will  be  very  fat  and  the  fat  hard  and 
crumbly.  That  there  will  be  little  flesh  or  lean  meat 
and  that  dry  and  hard.  That  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  food  is  mainly  nitrogenous,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  flesh  or  lean  meat  is  produced,  and  that  more 
tender  and  the  fat  is  much  more  oily  and  yielding. 
That  where  much  succulent  food  is  given,  the  meat 
will  be  more  j  aicy.  These  facts  being  true,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  mutton  can  be  made  to  order,  lean  or  fat, 
and  as  what  produces  lean  meat  also  produces  a  large 
growth  of  wool,  sheep  properly  fed  will  give  large 
carcasses  of  lean  meat,  tender  and  j  uicy ,  and  a  heavy 
fleece  of  wool  also. 

Must  we  continue  to  import  sheep  to  maintain  qual¬ 
ity  or  can  we  grow  as  good  at  home  ?  This  is  a  vital 
question  to  the  flock  masters.  So  long  as  we  depend 
upon  corn  as  our  main  feeding  stuff,  and  make  our 
sheep  mere  walking  corn  cribs,  we  shall  find  a  con¬ 
tinual  and  rapid  deterioration.  The  get  of  our  fat, 
corn-fed  sheep  are  less  able  to  impart  to  their  offspring 
these  desirable  mutton  qualities  than  were  their  par¬ 
ents.  Each  succeeding  generation  will  show  an 
acceleration  of  this  trouble,  and  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  the  Mother  Country  and  trade  our  gold 
for  blood.  But  I  am  an  American,  proud  of  my  country 
and  my  birthright,  and  I  fondly  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  do  with  sheep  as  we  have 
already  done  with  cattle — furnisih  England  with  bet¬ 
ter  stock  than  she  has  at  home. 

We  have  a  better  climate  than  she,  one  much  more 
congenial  for  sheep  development ;  less  diseases  and 
parasitic  enemies.  If  our  grasses  do  not  grow  so 
luxuriously  and  constantly  as  hers  they  are  far  more 
nutritious.  Clover,  that  best  of  all  forage  plants  for 
the  sheep,  grows  a  hundred  times  better  here  than 
there  and  then  we  have  an  abundance  of  the  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  which  she  must  import.  When  we  awaken 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  apply  our  energies 
in  doing  our  best,  we  shall  find  food  and  care  more 
potent  than  blood,  and  working  on  this  line  produce 
the  best  mutton  sheep  in  th«  world,  J.  s.  woodwabd. 
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[Bverr  qaery  mnit  be  aooompanled  br  the  name  and  addresa  of  the 
writer  to  insnre  attention.  Before  asklnK  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  onr  adTertlslng  oolnmns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WANTED !  A  BIG  CORN  CROP. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  I  took  possession  of  the  farm  where  I  now  live. 
On  It  was  an  eight-acre  field  that  had  been  sown  to  buckwheat  In  the 
summer  of  1888.  No  grass  seed  was  sown  and  nothing  was  done  with  the 
field  In  1889.  The  field  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  poorest  on  the 
farm.  Most  of  It  was  a  north  slope  and  a  slaty  soil,  varying  from  a 
dark  slate  loam  to  knolls  of  solid  slate  rock.  In  the  spring  of  1890  I 
spread  as  much  barnyard  manure  as  1  could  spare  over  about  half  of 
the  field  (I  think  about  15  loads  per  acre),  plowed  the  whole  field  and 
planted  It  to  corn.  At  the  last  working  of  the  corn,  I  sowed  It  with 
clover  seed,  six  quarts  per  acre.  Result:  small  crop  of  corn  aad  poor 
stand  of  clover,the  field  showing  but  little  benefit  from  the  manure.  The 
summer  of  1891  1  left  It  entirely  alone,  did  not  even  pasture  It,  but  let 
what  clover  there  was  and  the  weeds  grow  up  and  die  down.  During 
the  winter  of  1891  and  1892  I  hauled  my  stable  manure  as  made,  and  In 
the  spring  of  1892  my  barnyard  manure  upon  this  field.  1  put  about  25 
loads  per  acre  on  most  of  the  field.  Again  I  plowed  and  planted  to 
corn,  and  again  sowed  to  clover  as  before.  Result:  where  the  field 
had  been  manured  for  each  corn  crop,  the  corn  was  good  and  the 
clover  was  good,  but  over  the  remainder  of  the  field  the  result  was 
but  little  more  satisfactory  than  In  the  first  trial.  During  the  past 
summer  1  have  pastured  the  field. 

During  this  winter  I  shall  make  about  150  loads  of  manure.  I  want 
to  raise  a  very  good  crop  of  corn  and  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  on  this 
field  this  year.  In  July,  1895, 1  want  to  pasture  It,  and  In  August  plow 
It,  and  In  September  sow  It  to  rye  and  grass.  Can  yon  tell  me  bow  to 
grow  the  largest  corn  crop  In  1891  and  have  the  best  harvest  In  1896  on 
this  field  with  the  least  possible  cost  ?  header. 

Vail,  N,  J. 

Get  the  Manure  Bight  Out. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  growing  “  big  com  crops,” 
but  I  will  state  how  I  would  try  to  do  it  on  my  soil. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  slate.  I  would  wish  to 
get  that  150  loads  of  manure  upon  the  ground  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  would  put  the  soil  into  the  very  best 
condition  for  receiving  the  seed  before  planting.  As 
Boon  as  the  corn  showed  above  ground,  I  would  go 
over  it  with  the  Universal  weeder,  and  then  would 
keep  it  thoroughly  cultivated  with  a  one  or  two-horse 
cultivator,  keeping  the  surface  as  nearly  level  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  the  corn  was  as  high  as  a  horse’s  back.  At 
the  last  cultivation,  I  would  sow  clover  seed,  six  to 
eight  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  cover  lightly  with  a  one- 
horse  harrow.  On  my  soil,  however,  instead  of  corn, 

I  would  plant  early  potatoes,  using  some  good  potato 
manure,  1,000  pounds  or  more  per  acre,  get  the  pota¬ 
toes  oflE  by  September  1,  and  then  sow  to  clover  with¬ 
out  grain.  j.  m.  white. 

Muriate  and  Dissolved  Bone. 

I  would  advise  Reader  to  apply  broadcast  150  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre  in  addition  to  his  manure, 
for  his  corn  crop,  harrowing  it  in.  Or,  put  it  in  with 
the  drill  before  marking  out,  and  thoroughly  cultivate 
his  corn.  Sow  clover  seed  before  the  last  cultivation. 
He  will  be  much  more  likely  to  get  a  good  stand,  and 
if  he  will  apply  from  250  to  400  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone  when  he  seeds  down  to  rye,  it  will  insure  a  good 
crop.  The  potash  will  double  his  corn  crop,  and  the 
bone  his  rye  crop.  B  s.  voorhees. 

What  Mr.  Lewis  Would  Do. 

Reader  should  not  be  discouraged  in  his  efforts  to 
grow  a  maximum  corn  crop  ;  he  has  evidently  im¬ 
proved  by  his  experimenting.  On  our  soils,  I  would 
feel  like  advising  how  to  grow  a  big  corn  crop.  I  do 
not  understand  fully  this  slaty  soil,  except  that  it  was 
poor  in  producing  power  when  Reader  commenced  to 
work  it.  I  can  understand  that  his  second  year  was 
an  improvement  on  the  first  one,  and  no  doubt  his 
second  year’s  application  on  what  he  treated  last  year 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  preceding  year.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  soil  that  would 
prove  profitable  for  active  cultivation.  Twenty-five 
loads  of  yard  manure,  if  of  a  good  quality,  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  corn  crop  on  any  ordinary  soil.  His 
second  year’s  application  gives  him  a  good  one  and  a 
good  stand  of  clover,  showing  that  his  application  of 
manure  is  gradually  improving  the  soil  according  to 
expectations.  Reader  will  have  about  18  loads  of 
manure  per  acre  to  spread  over  the  entire  piece.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  increase  the  amount  on  the  part 
that  has  had  but  one  application,  and  decrease  it  on 
the  plots  that  have  had  two  successive  applications. 
Tnen  apply  broadcast  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good 
commercial  corn  manure,  either  with  the  drill  or  by 
hand.  If  he  feels  quite  anxious  to  do  a  good  thing  he 
might  increase  the  quantity  to  500  pounds  per  acre. 
With  this  treatment,  and  with  a  fair  corn  year,  I 
would,  with  reason,  expect  a  good  crop ;  and  a  good 
catch  of  grass.  _  D.  c.  lewis. 

What  to  Use  With  Clover  Sod. 

J.  G.,  Canton,  Ohio. — I  intend  to  plant  to  potatoes  a 
clover  field  which  was  mown  last  year.  It  is  a  second- 
bottom,  gravelly  soil  and  in  general  qualities  is  first- 
class  ;  but  it  has  been  farmed  pretty  hard  for  years 
and  I  want  to  manure  it.  I  have  no  stable  manure, 


but  have  thought  that  I  would  put  on  burnt  lime  at 
the  rate  of  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  the  land  has 
been  cropped  with  wheat  and  grass  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  Is  this  burnt  lime  the  proper  thing  ?  What 
nitrate  would  The  R  N.-Y.  recommend,  if  any  ? 
Would  salt  be  the  thing  ?  If  so,  at  what  rate  per  acre, 
and  how  applied  ?  How  should  I  apply  any  nitrate  if 
recommended  ?  I  have  failed  to  see  any  answer  in 
your  columns  which  covers  my  case. 

Ans. — Our  advice  would  be  to  use  at  least  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  complete  high-grade  fertilizer,  such  as 
are  advertised  in  The  R,  N.-Y.  To  a  man  beginning 
with  fertilizers,  this  is  the  simplest  and  most  satisfac 
tory  thing  to  do.  Mr.  Dibble’s  case,  page  115,  is  some¬ 
what  like  yours.  He  uses  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  and 
muriate  of  potash  with  clover  and  some  yard  manure, 
but  in  your  case  we  would  use  the  complete  fertilizer. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  Jersey. 

J.  A.  N.,  Middlebush,  N.  J. — 1.  Will  it  do  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  with  oats,  to  get  a  crop  of  oats,  and 
turn  the  clover  under  in  the  fall  for  wheat  and 
Timothy  ?  2.  Will  not  Crimson  clover  get  so  high  that 
in  cutting  the  oats  the  clover  will  be  cut  also  ?  3. 
Would  Crimson  clover  make  growth  enough,  if  put  in 
after  reaping  the  oats,  by  the  time  for  putting  in 
wheat,  to  pay  for  turning  under  for  fertilizer  for 
wheat  and  Timothy  ? 

Ans  — Last  year  we  sowed  Crimson  clover  May  19. 
The  first  leaves  appeared  May  24.  First  bloom  July 
16,  August  4,  the  plants  averaged  18  inches  in  height. 
August  12  the  plants  were  still  blooming.  On  August 
4,  a  part  of  the  plot  was  cut.  August  28  it  was  noted 
that  the  cut  clover  was  making  a  second  growth, 
though  portions  were  dead,  owing  to  a  severe  drought 
perhaps.  Possibly,  however,  only  plants  which  had 
not  bloomed  were  making  this  growth.  The  second 
growth  was  then  six  to  eight  inches  high  and  some  of 
it  blooming.  The  part  not  cut  was  still  blooming  and 
18  inches  high.  1  and  2.  Now,  we  cannot  say  how 
Crimson  clover  will  behave  if  sown  with  oats.  But  it 
would  appear  from  the  above  showing  that  the  clover 
would  not  be  harmed  by  harvesting  the  oats  and  that 
the  clover  might  well  be  plowed  under  for  wheat  and 
Timothy.  3.  If  the  season  were  not  too  dry,  the  clover 
if  sown  at  once  after  the  oat  harvest  might  make 
sufficient  growth  to  help  the  wheat  sown  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Plant  Food  in  Various  Crops. 

B.  R.,  Mehoopany,  Pa. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  the 
amount  of  plant  food,  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  lime,  removed  from  the  soil  by  the 
following  crops  :  clover,  Timothy,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
and  corn  with  the  stover  included  ? 

Ans. — The  following  table  gives  a  fair  statement  of 
the  pounds  of  these  substances  in  one  ton : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Nitrogen. 

Phos.  acid. 

Potash. 

Lime 

Clover  hay . 

.  40 

11 

37 

40 

Timothy  hay . 

15 

41 

9 

Wheat  (uralh) . 

16 

11 

1 

Wheat  (straw) . 

5 

13 

5 

Buckwheat  (Kraln . 

.  28 

12 

5 

1 

Buckwheat  (straw) . 

12 

48 

19 

Corn  (eralu) . 

12 

7 

a 

Corn  (stover) . 

11 

19 

8 

Remember  this  is  all  by  tons.  You  will  have  to  fig 
ure  the  amount  in  a  certain  yield  of  grain  by  the 
weight  per  bushel. 


Timothy  and  Two  Clovers. 

W.  L.  L.,  Allentown,  N.  J. — 1.  I  have  a  small  field  on 
which  I  had  corn  last  year.  I  wish  to  pasture  it  this 
summer  or  mow  it  for  hay.  I  would  like  to  get  it  in 
grass  and  not  have  to  plow  it  up  again,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  elover  and  Timothy  sowed  this  spring  after 
plowing  the  ground  would  do  to  mow  or  pasture  this 
summer.  2.  Would  it  do  better  to  sow  millet  for  hay? 
3.  Would  Crimson  clover  be  the  best  ?  4.  Would  it  do 
to  BOW  clover  and  Timothy  with  millet  or  Crimson 
clover  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Clover  and  Timothy,  sown  this  spring, 
would  hardly  do  to  mow  this  summer  ;  if  the  weather 
be  favorable,  such  a  seeding  would  furnish  a  good 
pasture  for  late  summer  and  autumn.  2.  Millet  makes 
a  good  fodder  if  properly  cured.  It  is,  however,  an 
exhaustive  crop,  and  would  leave  the  ground,  unless 
well  fertilized,  in  poor  condition  for  a  seeding  to  grass. 
3.  Crimson  clover,  if  sown  this  spring,  may  furnish  pas¬ 
ture  or  hay  in  the  summer,  though  such  knowledge  as 
we  have  of  this  plant  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
particularly  well  adapted  for  summer  growth;  if  sown 
alone  in  the  spring,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reseed  in 
the  fall  with  other  grass.  4.  Seedings  of  clover  and 
Timothy  of  ten  succeed  well  with  millet  as  a  cover  crop, 
if  the  millet  be  not  sown  so  thick  as  to  make  a  dense 
growth.  Sowing  a  mixture  of  Red  clover,  Timothy 
and  Crimson  clover  would  doubtless  be  the  safest  plan 
to  pursue,  since,  if  the  Crimson  clover  grew  well,  it 
would  furnish  an  early  pasture  or  hay,  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  materially  interfere  with  the  Red  clover 
and  Timothy ;  while  if  it  did  not  succeed  Avell,  the 
Red  elover  and  Timothy  would  famish  late  pasture, 
and  a  hay  crop  for  the  next  year.  k.  b.  voorhees. 


Plantingr  Second  Crop  Potatoes. 

n.  J.  C  .  Jeddo,  Mich. — I  saw,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  R  N  -Y.,  that  two  crops  of  early  potatoes  could 
be  raised  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  in  the  same 
season  ;  but  it  was  not  explained  how  the  seed  for  the 
second  crop  should  be  managed.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  required  to  make  the  seed  grow,  for  I 
have  always  left  my  early  potatoes  in  the  ground 
until  the  whole  crop  was  gathered  late  in  the  fall  and 
never  found  any  signs  of  sprouting. 

Ans. — Both  the  spring  and  the  summer  plantings 
are  with  the  second  crop  seed  gathered  the  previous 
autumn.  The  potatoes  of  the  first  crop  will  not  grow 
if  put  back  into  the  ground,  unless  they  have  been 
dried,  sprouted  and  put  through  other  troublesome 
processes. 

The  history  of  two  crops  of  potatoes  from  the  same 
ground  the  same  season  is  briefiy  as  follows :  The 
second  crop  seed,  which  have  been  saved  from  the 
previous  autumn,  are  planted  in  March,  April  or  later, 
according  to  the  latitude  and  the  season.  They  come 
up  promptly,  and  whether  cut  to  one  or  more  eyes,  or 
planted  whole,  they  send  up  only  one  sprout ;  there¬ 
fore  they  grow  strongly  in  spite  of  dry  weather  and 
the  bugs.  They  make  from  four  to  eight  tubers  each, 
and  are  able  to  bring  them  promptly  to  a  uniformly 
large  size  ;  and  each  plant  requires  so  little  room  that 
they  ean  be  planted  close  together,  say  10  inches  in 
the  row.  In  July,  the  first  crop  is  dug  and  marketed. 
Then  the  same  ground,  or  ground  from  which  early 
cabbage,  peas,  or  any  other  spring  crop  has  been 
taken,  is  prepared  and  second  crop  seed,  also  saved 
from  the  previous  autumn,  are  planted  for  a  second 
crop.  In  the  latitude  of  Louisville  the  second  crop,  if 
planted  early  in  July,  reaches  full  size  before  a  killing 
frost.  If  planted  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  it  is 
two-thirds  grown  when  frost  cuts  down  the  vines. 
These  immature  potatoes  are  the  best  as  seed,  and  the 
aim  should  be  to  produce  such  for  planting  the  next 
spring  and  summer.  Some  of  the  seed  will  be  no 
larger  than  marbles,  but  they  are  first-class  to  plant 
whole,  care  being  taken  to  scrape  a  particle  of  the  skin 
off  to  hasten  germination,  though  this  is  not  necessary 
if  an  Aspinwall  planter,  which  sticks  each  potato,  be 
used. 

There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  summer  climate 
of  Louisville  and  New  Yc-k,  Indianapolis  and  southern 
Iowa  and  that  latitude,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  perfectly  practicable  to  grow  two  cropgpf  potatoes 
in  the  same  ground  there  as  well  as  here  ;  but  second 
crop  potatoes  will  do  well  in  any  rich  ground  whether 
it  has  already  grown  potatoes,  or  cabbage,  or o nothing 
else  at  all.  In  Michigan,  perhaps,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  a  special  plot  of  -ground  for  the  second 
crop,  which  should  be  planted  earlier  than  with  us, 
say  early  in  July. 

The  only  variety  of  potatoes  that  I  have  found  to  do 
badly  under  the  second  crop  method  is  the  Early  Ohio. 
When  second  crop  seed  of  this  variety  are  planted, 
they  seem  never  ready  to  stop  growing  and  therefore 
lose  their  quality  and  earliness.  john  c.  pearce. 

Louisville,  Ky.  ^ 

Will  Fertilizers  Kill  Insects  P 

W.  M.  A.,  Todmorten,  Ont. — Is  it  a  moth  or  a  beetle 
that  lays  the  eggs  in  the  onions  and  cabbage  plants 
which  cause  the  maggot  ?  Are  they  the  same  in  both 
instances?  To  prevent  these,  would  The  R.  N.-Y. 
apply  kainit  when  the  seed  is  sown,  in  the  case  of 
onions,  or  when  they  are  growing?  Should  it  be 
broadcasted  or  put  in  the  drills,  and  at  what  rate  per 
acre  ? 

D.  B.  S  ,  Coran,  N.  Y. — Will  it  be  ssfe  to  use  German 
potash  salts  on  corn  after  planting  before  it  comes  up 
to  drive  away  web  worms  ?  If  so,  how  much  per  hill  ? 

Ans, — These  inquiries  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
important  question:  Can  we  destroy  many  of  our  insect 
enemies  at  the  same  time  that  we  fertilize  our  soil,  or  do 
any  of  the  chemical  fertilizers  have  insecticidal  prop¬ 
erties  ?  Years  ago,  some  farmers  reported  good  results 
from  the  application  of  common  salt  to  lands  infested 
with  wireworms  ;  on  the  contrary,  others  reported  no 
results  even  when  the  salt  was  applied  in  quite  large 
quantities.  Daring  the  past  two  or  three  years  one 
entomologist  has  advocated  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  especially  kainit,  on  crops  infested  by  wire- 
worms,  cutworms,  sod  or  webworms,  plant  lice  work¬ 
ing  underground,  and  the  maggots  attacking  onions, 
cabbag  ;s  and  radishes.  So  me  of  the  fertilizer  firms 
immediately  incorporated  these  ideas  in  their  circu¬ 
lars,  and  these  questions  of  the  correspondents  have 
doubtless  arisen  from  ideas  obtained,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  such  sources.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
have  watched  this  question  closely,  there  has  not  been 
recorded  a  single  experiment  based  on  careful  manipu¬ 
lation  under  as  nearly  natural  conditions  as  possible, 
which  shows  that  any  commercial  fertilizer  has  value 
as  an  insecticide  when  applied  at  a  rate  per  acre  which  is 
advisable.  No  one  has  yet  demonstrated  to  my  satis¬ 
faction  that  any  insect  life  can  be  destroyed  under  the 
above  conditions.  I  have  seen  a  plant  louse  carry 
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a  crust  of  kainit  on  its  back  for  hours.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  records  of  careful  experiments  under  as 
nearly  natural  conditions  as  possible,  which  demon¬ 
strate,  to  me,  at  least,  that  salt,  kainit,  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  or  nitrate  of  soda  will  not  kill  wireworms  when 
used,  at  the  rate  of  less  than  two  tons  per  acre.  I  refer 
to  the  facts  recorded  in  Bulletin  33  of  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  But  in  the  same  bulletin  is  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  one  can  apply  these  substances  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  kill  wireworms.  However,  it 
will  require  from  four  to  six  tons  per  acre  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  which  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  from 
the  practical  standpoint  of  the  farmer.  Again,  salt 
was  found  to  be  more  effective  than  either  of  the 
others  ;  kainit  is  about  one-third  salt. 

There  is  a  chance  that  less  quantities  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  may  destroy  the  softer  and  less  resistant 
bodied  grubs,  maggots,  and  caterpillars  feeding  on 
farm  crops.  But  as  I  have  said  above,  there  are  as  yet 
no  experiments  recorded  that  demonstrate  that  such 
is  the  case.  And  until  we  do  have  such  experimental 
knowledge  which  will  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt 
that  insect  life  can  be  thus  destroyed  and  our  fields  be 
given  at  the  same  time  new  life,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  advise  farmers  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers  with 
the  expectation  that  they  can,  with  these  substances, 
destroy  the  insects  working  in  their  fields.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  by  this  as  saying  that  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  their  use  so  stimulates 
and  increases  the  vigor  of  the  plant  that  although  it 
may  be  severely  attacked  by  insects,  it  outgrows  the 
injuries  and  develops  a  good  crop. 

Right  here  is,  I  believe,  the  vital  point  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers  acting  as  insecticides.  We  are  led 
to  think  that  the  insects  have  been  killed  because  the 
plants  are  so  vigorous  and  healthy,  while  those  plants 
not  fertilized  are  weakened  or  die  from  the  attacks  of 
the  pest.  One  farmer-entomologist  has  recorded  that 
he  had  observed  in  his  practice  on  the  farm  that  the 
use  of  stable  manure  on  sod  infested  with  white  grubs 
and  wire-worms,  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  good 
crop  of  corn  when  plowed  under,  while  on  adjoining 
land  not  fertilized,  the  attack  of  these  insects  was 
very  destructive. 

So  that,  for  the  above  reasons,  I  am  not  yet  ready 
to  advise  farmers  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  their  insect  enemies.  But  I  do 
believe  that  many  times  an  application  of  such  quickly 
available  plant  food  as  the  commercial  fertilizers  give 
will  stimulate  the  growth  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
attacks  of  the  pest,  that  the  insect  may  get  its  normal 
amount  of  food  from  the  plant  and  yet  the  latter 
suffer  but  little  from  the  loss.  However,  the  insect 
still  remains. 

In  direct  answer  to  D.  B.  S.,  I  would  not  apply  over 
600  or  800  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre,  and  think  it 
advisable  to  apply  it  broadcast  while  the  land  is  being 
fitted  for  putting  in  the  seed. 

To  W.  M.  A.,  I  would  say  that  it  is  neither  a  beetle 
nor  a  moth  that  lays  the  eggs  which  produce  the  onion 
or  cabbage  maggot.  In  each  case  it  is  a  small  fly  about 
as  large  as,  and  closely  resembling,  a  common  house¬ 
fly.  The  insect  infesting  the  onion  differs  not  only 
specifically,  but  generically  from  the  caobage  maggot, 
but  the  flies  look  very  much  alike  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  The  onion  maggot  is  Paorbia  ceparum,  and 
the  cabbage  maggot  bears  the  name  of  Antomyia 
brassicse  There  are  several  broods  of  each  pest  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  It  has  been  recorded  that  kainit  can 
be  applied  without  injury  to  onion  plants  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  one  gallon  of  water,  or  at  the  rate  of 
600  pounds  per  acre.  So  it  can  probably  be  applied 
without  danger  when  the  plants  first  show  symptoms 
of  an  attack  by  the  pest.  The  most  satisfactory 
methods  now  in  practice  to  combat  these  cabbage  and 
onion  maggots,  are  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  not  grow¬ 
ing  the  cabbages  or  onions  more  than  two  or  three 
years  in  succession  in  the  same  field.  If  a  field  be  in¬ 
fested  one  season,  grow  some  other  crop  which  is  not 
attacked  by  the  maggots  as  grain,  corn,  potatoes, 
etc.,  on  this  plot  for  the  next  two  years,  and  have  the 
onion  or  cabbage  field  as  far  away  as  possible.  Some 
report  good  results  from  the  application  of  two  ounces 
of  hellebore  steeped  in  three  gallons  of  water  or 
kerosene  emulsion.  Have  a  man  go  ahead  to  scrape 
away  the  soil  about  the  infested  plants,  and  follow 
with  the  sprayer  (a  knapsack  pump  would  be  very 
handy  for  this)  and  apply  the  liquid  around  the  base 
of  the  plant  and  return  the  earth  to  its  place. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station,  m.  v.  slikgerland. 

Dipping  Hens  in  Tobacco  Water. 

J.  J.  iff.,  Bossville,  N.  Y. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March 
3,  page  145,  I  notice  an  article  on  dipping  hens.  How 
strong  should  the  tobacco  water  be  to  take  effect  on 
the  lice  ?  Must  tobacco  be  soaked,  or  would  not  stems 
soaked  do  as  well  ?  What  quantity  would  be  necessary 
to  soak  in  an  ordinary  pail  of  water  ? 

Ans. — Surprise  is  expressed  at  the  idea  of  dipping 


fowls  in  a  liquid  to  free  them  from  lice,  but  it  is  a 
common  practice  with  many,  and  far  preferable  to  at¬ 
tempting  to  clean  them  by  means  of  any  of  the  powders 
made  for  that  purpose.  If  the  tobacco  water  is  made 
as  strong  as  possible,  a  nice,  warm,  sunny  day  se¬ 
lected,  and  the  water  well  warmed  so  as  to  avoid  a 
shock  to  the  fowls,  they  can  be  cleaned  of  lice  and  nits 
at  the  same  time,  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  dipped  and 
the  liquid  made  to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  feathers. 

If  a  powder  be  used,  it  must  be  well  worked  down 
under  the  feathers  to  kill  the  lice,  and  then  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  it  must  be  used  again  to  kill  the  lice 
which  have  been  hatched  from  the  nits.  No  powder 
will  kill  the  latter  or  remain  in  the  feathers  more  than 
a  few  hours.  If  the  roosts  be  lousy,  as  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  the  case,  the  lice  swarm  back  over  the  chickens 
at  night,  or  within  a  few  hours  after  the  powder  is 
used.  Where  strong  tobacco  water  is  used,  the  feathers 
are  given  an  odor  of  tobacco  which  lasts  three  or  four 
days,  during  which  time  no  lice  will  go  near  them. 
One  good  spraying  of  the  roosts  and  the  walls  of  the 
chicken  house  with  strong  tobacco  water  will  do 
more  to  clean  out  the  lice  than  the  use  of  whitewash 
or  any  other  material  I  have  ever  tried,  and  it  lasts 
longer. 

If,  after  the  fowls  have  been  well  dipped  in  the  to¬ 
bacco  water,  the  roosts  are  painted  on  their  under 
sides  and  edges  with  gas  tar  about  once  a  week,  no 
further  thought  need  be  given  to  lice.  This  tar  kills 
the  lice  on  the  roosts,  and  they  will  not  return  until 
its  odor  is  entirely  gone.  After  a  hen  has  become 
broody,  and  before  she  is  given  her  eggs,  if  she  be 
given  a  good  dipping  in  tobacco  water,  and  then  pro¬ 
vided  with  clean  straw  in  a  nest  where  the  lice  from 
other  chicks  cannot  get  upon  her,  there  is  no  need  to 
keep  dusting  her  or  the  eggs  during  incubation.  The 
water  cannot  be  too  strong,  and  does  not  injure  either 
the  old  fowls  or  the  young  chickens,  but  need  not  be 
nearly  so  strong  for  the  chicks.  As  soon  as  the  lay¬ 
ing  hens  dry  off,  they  go  on  their  nests  and  lay  as 
usual,  and  never  skip  an  egg.  p.  A.  lehmann. 

How  Ashes  Weaken  Hen  Manure. 

W.  P.,  Quhservllle,  Cal. — In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  the  statement,  “Never  mix  hen 
manure  with  ashes.”  It  seems  that  whenever  these 
two  articles  are  considered  of  any  value  and  worth 
saving,  they  invite  one  another  as  companions.  Will 
The  R.  N.-Y.  kindly  explain  to  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  class  in  agricultural  chemistry  (like  myself)  the 
reason  why  this  mixing  should  not  be  done  ? 

Ans. — The  most  valuable  thing  in  hen  manure  is  the 
nitrogen.  Wood  ashes  contain  potash  and  lime — as 
carbonates.  In  this  condition  they  act  rapidly  on 
nitrogenous  substances  and  convert  nitrogen  into  am¬ 
monia  in  such  form  that  it  will  escape  into  the  air. 
In  other  words  the  ashes  tend  to  break  up  the  com¬ 
binations  that  hold  the  nitrogen  securely  and  turn  it 
into  such  form  that  it  will  escape.  This  action  has 
been  compared  with  that  in  a  glass  of  soda  water  or 
a  seidlitz  powder.  Let  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper 
represent  ashes  and  that  of  the  white  paper  hen 
manure.  When  they  come  together  in  a  moist  place 
ammonia  is  set  free  in  one  case  just  as  in  the  other 
there  is  a  fizz  and  great  display  of  gas.  You  should 
not  mix  the  hen  manure  and  ashes  days  before  using 
for  the  same  reason  that  you  should  not  mix  the 
powders  a  day  before  drinking  the  mixture. 

Where  to  Put  Fertilizer. 

C.  C.  TY.,  (Address  Mislaid.) — 1.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  experience  of  potato  growers  as  to  the  best  method 
of  applying  fertilizers  in  the  drill ;  whether  over  or 
under  the  seed.  2.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  the 
New  “  Carman  No.  1”  potato  as  advertised  by  A.  W. 
Livingston’s  Sons  is  the  genuine  stock. 

Ans. — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  a  number  of  years  (see 
New  Potato  Culture)  carried  on  experiments  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  question.  About  80  trials  were  made  during 
three  years.  The  first  year  (season  favorable  as  to 
rainfall)  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels  in 
favor  of  the  fertilizer  over.  The  second  season  (wet) 
the  yield  was  33  bushels  in  favor  of  over.  The  third 
year  (very  wet)  the  yield  was  20  bushels  in  favor  of 
fertilizer  under.  A  general  summary  of  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  gives  9  68  bushels  in  favor  of  fertilizer  over.  2. 
Unquestionably.  But  they  have  none  for  sale. 

How  to  Broadcast  Fertilizer ;  Tobacco  for  Lice. 

B.  W.  B.,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.—Ot  the  many  who 
use  large  quantities  of  fertilizers,  some  must  broad¬ 
cast  it.  1.  I  would  like  to  know  how  some  of  them 
handle  it  in  broadcasting,  by  hand  or  machine,  if  the 
latter,  what  machine  ?  2.  What  liquid  can  I  use  to 

kill  lice  on  cattle  and  make  a  sure  job  ?  Will  kerosene 
emulsion  do  it  and  will  it  harm  the  cattle  in  any  way? 
Is  there  anything  better  ?  I  mention  liquid  because 
liquid  can  be  got  on  to  every  part  and  powder  cannot. 
Liquid  would  also  be  likely  to  destroy  the  eggs, 
wouldn’t  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Thera  are  several  machines  made  for  broad¬ 
casting  fertilizer — one  is  made  by  the  Spangler  Co., 


York,  Pa.  A  great  many  farmers  use  the  grain  drill 
and  let  the  fertilizer  run  through  the  grain  tubes  or 
put  a  slanting  board  under  the  tubes  to  throw  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  all  over  the  ground.  A  favorite  plan  is  to  run 
the  drill  across  the  furrows  and  thus  half-harrow  at 
the  same  time  the  fertilizer  is  distributed.  On  Long 
Island,  some  of  the  farmers  who  use  a  ton  or  more  per 
acre,  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  wagon  box  and  drive 
across  the  field  scattering  it  with  shovels.  2.  A  tobacco 
tea  made  by  steeping  tobacco  stems  in  water  should 
kill  the  lice.  Apply  it  warm  and  keep  the  cattle  cov¬ 
ered  after  it  unless  they  are  in  a  very  warm  barn. 

Value  of  Sheep  Manure. 

L.  E.  A.,  Smyrna, Del. — Does  sheep  manure  need  pot¬ 
ash  mixed  with  it,  and  how  much  to  the  ton  ?  What 
is  good  sheep  manure  worth  per  ton  ? 

Ans. — Yes  ;  potash  may  be  added  with  good  results. 
Sheep  manure  is  higher  in  potash  than  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  excrement,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
potash  is  found  in  the  liquids.  The  solids  are  but 
little  higher  in  potash  than  swine  manure.  You  can 
safely  add  50  pounds  of  muiuate  or  200  pounds  of 
kainit  to  the  ton. 

Some  Big:  Blackberries. 

J.  P.  B.,  (No  Address.) — 1.  What  are  the  three  latest 
varieties  of  blackberries  in  cultivation,  including  the 
Lawton,  arranging  the  three  names,  first  according  to 
lateness,  second  to  size,  third  to  hardiness?  2.  What 
are  the  three  largest  varieties  of  blackberries  in  culti¬ 
vation,  including  the  Lawton,  arranging  the  three 
names,  first  according  to  size,  second  to  lateness,  thira 
to  hardiness  ?  3.  Is  the  Lucretia  dewberry  larger 

than  any  variety  of  high  blackberry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Lawton,  Stone’s  Hardy  and  Taylor.  2. 
Lawton,  Erie  and  Minnewaski.  3.  It  is  somewhat 
larger. 

When  to  Use  Fertilizer  ;  Estimates  of  Fruits. 

F.  W.  M.,  Centralla,  III. — 1.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  fertilizer  to  strawberries  ?  2.  When  should  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  applied  to  potatoes  ?  3.  Would  The  R,  N.-Y. 
advise  planting  the  Royal  Church  raspberry,  Tim- 
brell  strawberry  and  Minnewaski  blackberry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  early  spring  before  growth  begins.  2. 
Sow  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  from  500  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre,  as  you  can  afford.  3.  Royal  Church  is  in  its 
trial  stage.  Some  make  fine  reports.  It  has  not  as  yet 
done  remarkably  well  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Ti  mbrell 
is  fine  and  well  worth  a  trial.  Minnewaski  thrives 
with  us.  It  is  hardier  than  Kittatinny,  though  not 
quite  as  good  in  quality,  and  resists  rust  better.  We 
would  not  advise  you  to  plant  it  largely  before  a  trial 
in  a  small  way. 

Fruits  for  Canning:. 

0.  A.,  Clarendon,  N.  Y. — Whica  is  the  best  kind  of 
fruit  to  grow  for  canning  factories  ?  One  man  says 
Shaffer’s  Colossal  raspberry  ;  others  say  the  Cuthbert ; 
some  say  currants.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the 
yield  of  Cherry  and  Pay  currants  ?  Our  soil  is  good 
and  will  raise  almost  any  kind  of  fruit. 

Ans. — Raise  the  kinds  the  canners  who  take  your 
crop  want.  They  will  tell  you  which  varieties  they 
prefer.  The  Pay  is  usually  considered  more  prolific, 
and  seems  to  be  preferred  by  cultivators  in  general. 
Differences  in  soils,  locations  and  methods  of  culture 
sometimes  make  great  differences  in  yield. 

Cheese  in  a  Warm  Country. 

W.  B.  W.,  Hopedale  Ranch,  Otis,  New  Mexico. — The 
farmers  of  this  v.cinity  are  thinking  of  organizing  a 
cooperative  cheese  factory  ;  the  plant  to  be  suffident 
to  manufacture  the  product  of  150  cows.  Can  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  us  the  cost  per  pound  of  manufacturing 
cheese  in  a  plant  of  this  capacity  ?  Are  there  statis¬ 
tics  showing  the  average  yield  of  cheese  per  cow  in  a 
number  of  factories  in  the  United  States  ?  Are  there 
many  or  any  successful  cheese  factories  in  the  S  3uth  ? 
We  have  been  told  recently  that  a  good  quality  of 
cheese  could  not  be  made  in  a  warm  climate  and  that 
cheese  could  not  be  held  any  length  of  time,  as  it  soon 
spoiled.  Good  butter  can  be  made  here  eight  months 
in  the  year  without  ice. 

Ans. — I  see  no  reason  why  cheese  should  not  be 
made  where  the  curing  rooms  can  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  and  the  cheese  after  curing 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50  or  60  degrees.  The 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  has  successfully  run  a 
cheese  factory  for  two  seasons.  This  correspondent 
would  do  well  to  communicate  with  Director  R.  J. 
Redding,  Experiment,  Ga.  The  total  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  cheese  in  this  State  is  not  far  from  $1.25  per 
cwt.  This  is  the  price  usually  paid  by  cooperative 
factories  where  the  maker  furnishes  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  factory  and  equipment.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  will  make  rather  more  than  10  pounds  of  well 
made  cheese  provided  the  milk  contain  33^  per  cent 
of  fat.  You  should  get  as  many  hundred  ^pounds 
of  cheese  from  a  cow  per  year  as  she  gives  thousand 
pounds  of  milk.  The  cpws  in  New  York  State  aver¬ 
age  about  3,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  H.  h.  winh. 
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R.  F.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.— On  page 
130  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  in  answer  to  W.  B. 
C.,  Bryansville,  Pa.,  you  say  that  700 
pounds  dissolved  bone  and  3.60  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  ton  will  give  about  23^  per 
cent  nitrogen.  1  think  you  will  find 
that  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  will  be  very 
near  33^,  which  is  about  as  much  as  the 
average  potato  fertilizer  contains.  You 
say  use  150  pounds  more  nitrate  in  place 
of  plaster.  I  think  you  would  have  your 
nitrogen  in  a  better  form  by  using  less 
nitrate  of  soda  and  substituting  dried 
blood.  It  is  always  preferable  to  get 
nitrogen  from  several  different  sources. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  mistake  was  in  the 
amount  of  nitrate  used.  It  should  have 
been  250  instead  of  350  pounds  as  printed. 

Crab  Apple  Experience. 

Isaac  Hicks,  Wkstbury,  L.  I. — Some 
20  years  ago,  we  planted  about  30  crab 
apple  trees  with  the  intention  of  selling 
the  fruit.  There  were  more  than  a  dozen 
kinds,  but  largely  Transcendents.  The 
result  was  that  the  Transcendent  ripened 
too  early  for  the  New  York  market  and 
we  could  not  sell  them.  We  afterwards 
grafted  part  of  them  with  Fallawater, 
Mann  and  a  few  other  kinds.  They  grew 
very  thrifty,  bore  very  finely  for  a  few 
years,  but  are  now  dying  or  dead.  They 
should  have  been  grafted  with  slow- 
growing  varieties.  The  grafts  outgrew 
the  stocks  and  caused  their  death.  We 
have  not  found  the  Transcendent  profit¬ 
able  for  the  reason  that  there  is  but 
little  demand  for  early  ripening  crab 
apples.  It  is  not  as  beautiful  or  as  regu¬ 
lar  form  as  some  other  sorts  with  us. 
Powers  is  our  favorite  for  family  use. 
Montreal  Beauty  is  good,  the  most  showy 
of  any,  and  a  great  bearer,  ripening  after 
the  former  when  there  is  a  demand. 
Hyslop  is  large,  dark  purple,  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  late.  These  four  are  prolific,  of 
good  quality  and  size  and  we  prefer  them 
to  the  many  others  we  have  tested.  We 
took  40  bushels  of  Transcendents  to  a 
cider  mill ;  result,  wretched  stuff,  one 
taste  enough. 

Failures  with  Grapes. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdai.e,  III. — Thk  R. 
N.-Y.’s  list  of  grape  failures  is  rather 
startling,  in  consideration  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  many  of  these  varie¬ 
ties,  in  their  newness,  were  greeted  and 
toasted.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Concord  is  not  superseded  as  an  all-pur¬ 
pose,  universal  grape.  I  do  not  think 
Lady  Washington,  Grein’s  Golden,  Elvira 
and  Woodruff  entirely  without  merit  in 
many  localities  ;  still  the  Concord  leads 
them,  all  points  considered.  Let  me  ex¬ 
tend  the  list:*  August  Giant,  Amber 
Qaeen,  Antoinette,  Brant,  Black  Eagle, 
Black  Defiance,  Belinda,  Cornucopia, 
Canada,  Duchess,  Eva,  Hayes,  Irving, 
.Jefferson,  Jagers  62,  Linden,  Monroe, 
New  Haven,  Oneida,  Oriental,  Prentiss, 
Progress,  Rochester,  Ulster,  Vergennes. 
Now,  I  would  rather  have  one  Concord 
vine  than  three  of  any  of  the  above,  and 
by  culling  still  closer,  twice  as  many 
more  would  go,  (besides  The  Rurau’s 
list)  and  still  the  Concord  remain. 

Some  Baled  Ensilag^e. 

C.  0.  N.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — In  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  January  27,  in  an  article  on  baled 
ensilage,  the  question  was  asked  :  Whj^ 
would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  bale  corn 
as  fast  as  cut  in  the  field  ?  Some  12  years 
ago,  I  tried  it.  I  had  in  my  baling  barn 
a  very  powerful  S3rew  hay  press.  One 
day  I  cut,  just  at  curing  time,  a  quantity 
of  sweet  corn.  I  made  a  bale,  putting  on 
the  full  power  of  my  press,  weighing 
nearly  COO  pounds.  Putting  the  bale  one 


side,  I  watched.  It  went  through  a  great 
heat,  molded,  decayed  and  spoiled.  An¬ 
other  time  I  tried  clover  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  result.  I  have  run 
dried  corn  stalks  after  the  corn  was 
husked,  through  a  hay  cutter,  cut  them 
very  short,  baled  them  like  cut  hay,  and 
found  that  they  kept  well  and  made  ex¬ 
cellent  fodder  all  winter. 


Items  of  interest,  critidsnns,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  be  addressed 
to  Jluralisms. 

Salicylic  acid  is  widely  used  in  this 
country  in  canning  vegetables  and  toma¬ 
toes  ;  probably  it  is  also  used  in  canning 
fruits.  So  remarks  Prof.  Caldwell  in  a 
recent  lecture,  as  reported  in  our  excel¬ 
lent  neighbor.  Garden  and  Forest.  Then 
we  have  two  kinds  of  tin  plate — the 
“bright”  and  the  “terne.”  The  latter 
contains  much  more  lead  than  the  former. 
In  Germany  the  law  requires  that  tin 
plate  used  for  canning  foods  shall  not 
contain  over  one  per  cent  of  lead.  In 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  the 
tin  of  50  cans,  in  which  peas  had  been 
put  up,  was  examined  for  lead ;  30  of 
these  were  found  to  contain  from  one- 
half  up  to  13  per  cent  of  this  poisonous 
metal. 

In  respect  to  the  drying  of  fruit,  we 
have  again  a  temptation  to  depart  from 
scrupulous  honesty  in  sulphuring  to  an 
excessive  extent.  Dr.  Hilgard,  Director 
of  the  California  Experiment  Station, 
does  not  believe  in  the  bleaching,  any 
way,  and  calls  the  handsome,  light- 
colored  slices  of  dried  apple  “  whited 
sepulchers.”  He  believes  that  this  sul¬ 
phuring  may  be  used  to  cover  up  dirty 
and  damaged  fruit,  and  that  fruit  ex¬ 
cessively  sulphured  is  less  digestible,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  so  much  of  this  anti¬ 
septic;  for  all  antiseptics,  whether  borax, 
salicylic  acid  or  sulphites,  are  unfavor¬ 
able  to  digestion  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  the  food. 

All  will  agree  that  any  manipulation 
which  can  cover  up  defects  has  its 
dangers,  and  that  an  extensive  trade  in 
any  article  may  be  seriously  damaged 
by  dishonest  practice  ;  and  that  in  such 
cases  many  honest  people  suffer  for  the 
misdeeds  of  a  very  few  rascals.  But  the 
public  has  acquired  a  perverted  taste, 
and  demands  the  “  whited  sepulchers 
so  till  the  public  taste  can  be  reformed. 


IN  writing  to  adyertlsers  please  always  mention 
THl  BUBAL. 


I  Could  Not  Walk 

and  was  bedfast  most  of 
the  time  because  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  I  ate  but  little 
and  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  As  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  had  cured  my 
brother  of  rheumatlo 
trouble  I  also  took  it  and 
have  Improved  rapidly.  I 
have  regained  my  appe¬ 
tite,  slesD  well,  am 
heavier  ana  walk  long 
dlstanees. 

waparUlaU  worth  its 

_ ^weight  In  geld.**  H.  A. 

Bubutt,  Cnrryville,  Pa.  Hood's  Cures 


Hood's  Pills  not  easily  yet  efleottvely. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  axe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  aze. 
Tile  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  stickingf  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

hOaiSVIbhE,  KY. 


business  must  conform  to  it.  But  let 
this  be  done  honestly,  by  using  only  the 
best  materia],  and  only  just  so  much  sul¬ 
phuring  as  is  necessary  to  bleach  it  to 
the  desired  point. 

Concerning  the  preservation  of  fresh 
fruit,  a  rather  singular  method  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  Monclar,  in  a  recent  volume  of 
the  French  Journal  d’Agriculture  Pra¬ 
tique.  It  consists  simply  in  bedding  the 
fruit  in  lime.  He  gives  the  following 
general  statement  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments  :  1.  The  lime  does  not  in 

the  least  attack  the  skin  of  the  fruit, 
even  after  prolonged  contact.  2.  The 
fruit  does  not  dry  any  more  in  the  lime 
than  in  the  air.  3.  No  change  takes 
place  in  the  fruit  other  than  such  as  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  its  evolution. 
The  method  was  tested  on  oranges,  arti¬ 
chokes,  cherries,  gooseberries,  prunes, 
tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  grapes,  pears, 
apples,  sugar-beets  and  chestnuts  with 
their  shells  removed.  Tomatoes  kept 
well  for  two  weeks,  and  half  of  them  for 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


CLAREMOKT  Land  Association,  s'i'rTcTv.’., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


Easily  Taken  Up 


Cod  Liver  Oil  as ’t 
appears  in  Scotf’i 
Emulsion  is  easily 
taken  up  by  the 
system.  In  no 
other  form  can  so 
much  fat-food  be 
assimilated  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the 
organs  of  digestion. 


Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  has  come  to  be  an  article 
of  every  day  use,  a  prompt  and 
infallible  cure  for  Colds,  Coughs, 
Throat  troubles,  and  a  positive 
builder  of  flesh. 

Prepared  by  Scott  *  Bowne,  N  Y.  All  dnigeiets 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ingMBchine,  with  *  oompleto  set  of  at 
ttchmentsand  guaranteed  for  10  ^eara  Shipped  any* 
where  on  30  day**  trial.  No  money  required  in  ad" 
vanee.  75.000  now  in  niw.  World's  Pair  MMal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  aare  dealers'  and  afenta*  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Oxford  Mfe.  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  UL 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

TTydraulxc,  Knucklo  Joint  and  Screw 
‘.'resees.  Graters.  Klevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

SOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ _ 

118  W.WnterSt..  S  YUACU.SK,  N.  Y.: 


P  AIIIIIIIP  AlACHlNKKY  and  *^UFPLIES. 
UHlillinU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill ,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  thlB  paper. 


AGENTS  $75 

uniiiK  or  solliiit!  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO  .Theiuoil* 

eru  method,  Ubt'd  in  all  factories 
to  plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  watches, 
ewelry,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods;  fine  ouitlts  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
;  no  limit  to  plating 
;  a  great  moiiev  mak‘^r. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


lORTHERN  PACIFIC 

L.  H-.  and 

LANDS 


fill 

crai-a.1*  It.  n..  and 

in  CDCC  gouerniy.ent 

■  H  rULL  Millions  of 
H  ACRES  In  Minnesota, 

m  North  Dakota,  Mon¬ 

tana.  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS,  with  Maps,  describing  tine  farming,  fruit, 
hop,  grazing  and  timber  lands  .Mailed  FRF.F, 


P.  B.  GROAT 


Gen.  Emigration  Agf.  N.  P.  It.R. 
>  l>ept. ,  26,  l^t.  l*uul,  Minn. 


many  uiu 

Worn-Out 


gardens  nUEl  I  rrOQUCC  3  frOTIT, 

AA  I  ■  Wl  rich,  loamy  soli  of  Mlchlgriin  Fsirmn  produces  a  fine  cron 

"'ff  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  fieneral  healthfulness 

freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  topether  with  good  society,  churches.  etc.Tmake  M"^^^^^^ 
gan  inarms  the  best  In  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  lona 
hme:  lowrauofxnur€$u  O.  M.  l^and  Commisslouer^a^ 


. . . . . rill  Ill . . 

SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

This  Machine  is  the  greatest  help  ever  invented  for  the  Gardener.  It 
helps  him  to  do  things  as  they  should  be  done ;  helps  him  to  get  through 
before  the  sun  goes  down  ;  helps  him  to  derive  the  greatest  results  from 
his  labor .  It  takes  the  place  of  hired  help,  because  it  does  more  work,  aud 
does  it  better,  at  less  cost. 

The  PLANET  JR.  COMBINED  DRILL,  WHEEL 
HOE,  CULTIVATOR,  RAKE  and  PLOW, 

is  quickly  adjusted  for  its  many  different  uses,  and  is 
rapid,  easy,  and  perfect  in  operation.  Its  first  cost  is 
all  it  costs,  because  it  is  built  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear.  The  “Planet  Jr.  ”  Book  for  1894  will  give  you 
a  detailed  description  of  this  machine,  and  of 
20  other  equally  valuable  machines.  We 
send  it  Free.  Address 


Ask  to 
see  this  tool 
at  tlie  dealers 
If  not  to  be  found 
there  send  to  us,  and 
E  we  will  see  that  jmu  get 
E  one  as  cheap  as  though  you 
E  had  a  dealer  next  door, 


5.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
1107  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Rar  allsms— Co7itinii€d. 
nearly  five  weeks.  In  another  trial, 
tomatoes  picked  before  fully  ripe,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  an  early  frost, 
and  put  in  lime  on  October  22  were  j^ood 
till  January  15.  Pears,  of  a  variety  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  keep  beyond 
December  in  any  other  way,  kept  well  in 
lime  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  most 
interesting  results,  and  it  seems  to  Dr. 
Caldwell  the  most  striking,  were  obtain¬ 
ed  with  grapes.  Three  varieties  were 
packed  in  lime  on  September  13;  the  first 
examination  of  them  was  made  December 
22,  when  all  were  in  good  condition  ; 
April  15  two  bunches  of  one  variety  were 
taken  oit,  one  of  which  was  fairly  well 
preserved,  the  other  very  well ;  all  of 
one  of  the  other  varieties  were  in  a  bad 
condition  and  were  removed.  On  May  2 
the  box  was  emptied,  and  all  of  those 
still  remaining  were  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  In  another  trial  made  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  last  bunch  of  grapes  in 
the  box  was  taken  out  July  1,  when  half 
of  the  berries  were  well  preserved  and 
had  an  exquisite  flavor. 

Bui.i.ktin  No  G2  (L  H.  Bailey,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  gives  us  some 
highly  valuable  information  about  the 
Japan  plums.  All  who  may  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  study  plums  or  to  plant  them  this 
spring  should  not  fail  to  secure  this  valu¬ 
able  treatise.  The  kinds  which  may  be 
most  confidently  recommended  at  this 
time  are  Abundance,  Burbank,  Willard, 
Kerr,  Berckmans,  Marie,  Red  Nagate, 
Chabot,  Satsuma,  and  perhaps  Ogon. 
Kelsey  is  tender  in  the  North,  but  is 
recommended  for  the  South. 

Altogether,  as  I’rof.  Bailey  remarks, 
the  Japan  plums  constitute  the  most  im¬ 
portant  type  of  fruit  introduced  into 
North  America  during  the  last  25  years, 
and  they  should  be  tried  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  following  note  from  C.  W.  King, 
of  East  Taunton,  Mass.,  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers  : 

Last  fall  I  picked  five  barrels  of  handsome,  fair¬ 
sized  Baldwin  apples  from  one  tree,  which  was  set 
out  jujt  (10  years  aKO.  It  has  had  no  manure,  no  care 
except  root  prunlnK  once  a  year  with  a  one-horse 
pliw;  has  never  been  sprayed.  The  soil  Is  sandy 
loam.  This  tree  has  been  a  reaular  bearer  of  moder¬ 
ate  crops.  1  also  had  a  good  yield  of  Red  Astrachans 
from  trees  standing  In  sod.  not  having  been  encour¬ 
aged  In  any  way,  A  Northern  Spy,  standing  In  poor 
soli,  and  unmanured  or  sprayed,  was  literally  loaded 
with  Une  fruit,  on  which  1  took  a  premium  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  Fair.  Fact ! 

For  100  feet  of  row  one  quart  of  the  round  varieties 
of  peas  Is,  I  think  a  plenty;  In  good  soli,  well  ma¬ 
nured.  the  same  quantity  of  wrinkled  peas  would  be 
too  much.  The  best  row  of  peas  I  ever  saw  was 
grown  by  planting  the  seed  six  Inches  apart  In  dou¬ 
ble  rows:  the  variety  was  Bliss’s  Everbearing. 

Bcople  who  have  never  raised  peas  in 
rich  soil  planted  six  inches  apart  have 
little  idea  to  what  extent  the  plants 
branch  and  grow  bushy,  or  how  much 
the  yield  may  be  increased,  as  well  as  the 
siz3  of  the  pods  and  peas. 

The  double-row  system  for  garden  cul¬ 
tivation  is  excellent,  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive. 

Looking  over  our  raspberry  notes  of 
last  season,  we  find  this  about  the  Royal 
Church,  the  new  red  now  offered  by  sev¬ 
eral  nurserymen  :  “  Plants  set  out  in 
April  of  1893,  Canes  quite  vigorous. 
Berry  almost  round,  drupes  large  and 
almost  round.  The  berry  does  not  hold 
to  the  peduncle  well ;  the  drupes  do  not 

Cheapest  Lands  in  the  World 
considering  the  quick  cultivation,  varied 
productions  of  high  quality,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  time  from  the  great  markets  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc.,  are  in 
the  famous  fruit  belt  of  Michigan,  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
populated  region  with  schools,  churches, 
railroads,  steamboat  lines,  telegraphs. 
Millions  of  people  to  buy  all  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  garden  truck  as  fast  as  it  grows, 
and  transportation  ready,  quick  and 
cheap  enough  to  get  it  to  them.  §5  to  $20 
per  acre.  Write  to  B.  P.  Popple,  G.  E.  Agt. 
C.  &  W.  M.  R’y,  375  B’way,  New  York,  or 
West  Mich.  Land  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Mention  this  paper.— Adu. 


Tai/ivifo  of  all  varieties.  1,000,000 
riantS  strawberry  Pits.  1,000.000 
i  lias  p  b  erry.  Blackberry, 

'  —and—  Qr^tpes,  Currants  and  Veg- 
Vi  UPC  etaole  Plants.  The  largest 
V  1  11  WO  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees 
In  the  country.  7‘2-page  Catalogue 
with  descriptions  free. 

T.  J.  WWYEK.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  50c/sT4': 

Set  ,J— 10  Elegant  Roses . rjOc 

“  F— 10 Lovely  Carnation  Pinks... 50c 
“  O— 111  Prize  Chrysanthemums. .  ..lOc 

“  H— 4  Superb  French  Cannas . 50c 

“  K.— 8  Geraniums, double  &  single  .50c 

“  M— 24  Fine  Gladioli, fig.  size . 50c 

“  S— 8  Tuberose  flowering  bulbs.  .50c 
“  T— 6  Fuchsias  and 2  Begonia.s.. .  .50c 

“  1’— 6  Ornamental  Shrubs . 50c 

each  of  any  two  sets . 50c 

Any  3  Sets,  $1.25;  5  for  $2. 

By  mail,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  by  the 
letters  from  this  advt.  NOW  as  these  are 
Introductory  sets  not  In  catalogue,  an 
elegant  annual  of  108  pages,  free. 
Everything  of  the  best  forOrehurcl, 
"Vineyard,  Eawn  and  Garden.  40th 
year,  1,000  acres,  28  greenhouses. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO,  Box  443. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety -Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts, 
rsr  We  Mail  It  FREE.-^ 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


cling  to  one  another  sufficiently.  That 
is,  they  are  somewhat  ‘  crumbly.’  Not  a 
good  shipper.  The  color  is  nearly  that  of 
Shaffer.  The  berries  average  large,  but 
not  as  large  as  those  of  Shaffer.  Sweet 
and  excellent  when  fully  ripe.” 

Thompson’s  Early  Red. — From  Cleve¬ 
land  Nursery  Co.,  Rio  Vista,  Va. ,  during 
October  of  1888,  is  a  bright  red  berry  of 
medium  size  and  fair  quality.  It  is  a 
firm  berry.  Plants  vigorous  and  nearly 
thornless.  We  do  not  find  it  extra  early, 

Pomona. — From  Mr.  Parry,  of  Parry, 
N.  J. ,  is  a  red  raspberry  received  in  1887. 
Qiality  fair,  medium  size,  roundish, 
slightly  conical.  Ripens  with  Cuthbert, 
We  do  not  see  anything  remarkable 
about  it. 

(Continued  on  page  1!)4  ) 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rchal  nkw-yokkbr. 


THE  MOON  beckert’s  seed  annual 


Send  to 


Company 

^  For  f  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Your  I  and  Small  Fruits. 

.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

L  THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


JE’or*  1094, 

Is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  la  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bulbs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  it  and  mention  Thb  R.  N.-Y 

WM.  C.  BECKERT.  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


TIMBREL!  R  C*  I  n’CELDORADO 

STRAWBERRY  I  »  I  BLACKBERRY 


STRAtA^ERRY  SLJLSSJLS 

“THEY  HAVE  NO  EQTJAE,”  says  E.  a.  Cab¬ 
man,  R.  N.  Y.,  and  H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  a.  Dept. 


“THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL,”  says  E.  a.  Cab-  I  A  full  assort-  pD|||T  TRFFQ 
MAN,  R.N.  Y.,  and  H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  a. Dept.  I  ment  of  ■  I 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ORNAMENTALS, 

rilAT,-,S,„„,  ItASKKTS.  Nl-;w  FItlllTS  A  Sl'ECIAI.TY.  C  W  pCIIl  DrHffAnnrt  IlhiA 

Buy  direct.  Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  "•  nLIU,  DllUgCIJUli,  UIIIU, 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES.  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
GREENS.  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS 

P  Pf  POR  SPRING  PI^ANTING, 

M  p  P  Handsome  now  160  page  Catalogue  Free,  j 

#  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,' 

TJPTTTT  nPN  A IWPNT AT  ^t.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

riVUll  dllU.  1  HL/e  Awarded  Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


^  FOR  AND  ^ 

INFANTS-^^^JNVALIDS. 

*  TRADE  %  -.o^  zr  MARK. 


NORTH  STAR  CURRANT. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO..  i 

Nursery  Ave.  No.  26^ _ Lake  City.  Minnesota.  v 


PERFECTLY  HARDY  in  any  climate. 
Berries  do  not  shell  or  DROP  OFF. 

Fnilt  large,  most  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  I 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Mi  Ik.  i 

Detroit,  Midi,  i 

Gentlemen :— The  Michigan  Churchman,  a 
weekly  religious  paper  here,  would  like  to 
advertise  your  Melliii’s  Food.  We  know  it 
from  experience,  and  have  the  handsomest 
baby  In  Michigan,  nilsed  on  Mellin’s  Food. 

I  Rev.  G.  MottWiI/LIams. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  your  Mellin’s 
I  Food  for  my  baby  since  weaning  him,  ana  it 
has  given  me  great  satisfaction. 

I  Mrs,  F.  L.  Gilpin. 

,  SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,”  mailed 
I  *  Free  to  any  address. 

>  Doiiber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

SMALL  FKUITS,  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES.  A  select  assortment  of  the  New  and  Leading  varle- 
ilcs  I’KICrS  I.OVV  for  Guaranteed  .Stock.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  See  our  Catalogue  before  ouylng, 
U  will  pay  ('atalogue  Free.  Send  for  It  at  once.  Address  U.  11.  GAltt  I  N  &  SON,  Wheeling:,  VV.  Va. 


vwieS«a.*^c<r«  (htoMly,  jS  |||||k|||K 

'VruTMited  trm.  XiO«r>  ^H^M  ■■ 
eat  rates.  Introdooeia  ^M 

of  the  new  Btaek  Grape 

8.  UUlillAUD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  5.Y. 


.  V  - -  -  ■  - 

S::  Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 

Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  They  are  sure  to  grow,  true  to 


Ic©©f5©0©00000 

ling  is  a  live  seed.  2 
it  may  look  the  same.  9 
rdeners  say  that  2 

itee^  I 

£rom 

When  grown  we  give  5 
atisfled— your  success  rt|j 
(  FARiYl  ANNUAL  51 
fills  all  about  the  Best 
newspapers  call  \tthe  Z  | 
^d  Catalogue.  Yours  a|| 
lu  plant  seeds.  j|l 

i  CO.,Philadelphia.  5 
>000^0030000 1 

A  COMPLETE  GARDEN 

for  50  cents.  12oktsof  seed  of  12  distinct 
varieties  of  hardy  flowers,  with  Instructions 
how  to  grow.  All  for  50  cents  postpaid. 
S1E15KEC1IT  &  WADLEY, 

No.  409  fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


«r  SMALL.  FRUITS.  New  Dei 


Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  They  are  sure  to  grow,  true  to 
name,  and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  If  sown  In  the  Garden,  E'ariii,  or  Greenhouse. 

This  is  the  year  for  economy  IN  THE  GARDEN- 

Send  two  stamps  for  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1894,  and  make  money  by  getting 
the  best  only.  Describes  everything  New  and  Old  in  SEEDS,  I’LANTS  and  llUIiBS.  It  gives  des¬ 
criptions  in  cuitivating.  Is  richly  lllustrateil  In  addition  to  large  colored  plates  on  cover.  . 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Better 

m4. 


^Is  Different  froi  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  coi  ditlons  and  In  getting 
^rom  them  the  best  pos.slble  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
colored  In  either  sense ;  and  wo  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  Wo 
nviteatrial  ofour  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them, 
very  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Mowers  ought  to  know  aiiout  our 
ee  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
jrs  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds,  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
atalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 

H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass* 


l««4.  New  AniDle,  Pear  and  Hut  Trees.  SOo'^AOKES. 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple;  Paragon  and  other  valuable  sorts.  Lincoln  Core 
less,  Seneca  and  Japan  Golden  llusset  Fears  In  collections  at  reduced  rates.  NUTS 
—  Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  chestnuts. 
Walnuts— fTench,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  Kldoagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Dwarf  Uockv  Mountain  Cherries  free  from 
Insects,  black  knots  or  other  diseases.  Small  Krults,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  etc.  Shade 
Trees— Immense  stock  of  Poplars  and  Maples  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

t*’*  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NDllSERIES.  WM.  PAKKY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


>  TREES  AND  PLANTS.  [ 

UPON  our  250  acres  of  nursery  we  h  ive  every  class  of  hardyTrees  and  Plants  ;  Fruit,  Orna 
mental.  Nut  and  Flowering.  Mary  and  Henry  Warrl  Jlee<-her  Strawberries  and^ 
Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry  are  among  the  most  valuable  novelties.  In  our  catalogues  named., 
below  I  which  are  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  published  by  any  nursery 
establishment  in  the  world)  all  are  accurately  d  rscribed  and  offered  at  one- half  the 
price  of  tree  agents. 

LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  t'  lls  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
detects;  how  to  plant,  prune, cultivate,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Several  colored  pl.ates.  Priceioc. 

LOVETT'S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  I’LANT.S  is  au  hori- 
tative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  p-inting  and  illustration.  (Jives 
points  and  plans  for  ornamental  planting.  Price,  with  colored  j)lates,  i  j  cents. 

Established  40  years.  Wo  sticcessfully  ship  to  all  jiarts  of  the  World. 

I  All  who  order  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  paper  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  Seeds  free. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1894. 


To  complete  the  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1893,  we 
lack  copies  of  the  issues  of  July  22,  August  26  and  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  We  will  make  a  liberal  allowance  to  any 
one  supplying  us  with  copies,  in  good  condition,  of 
these  numbers. 

»  » 

Now  Western  farmer,  don’t  you  use  a  fertilizer  on 
your  potatoes  that  contains  less  than  six  per  cent  of 
potash.  Don’t  you  do  it — no  matter  what  they  may 
try  to  sell  you. 

»  » 

This  note  comes  with  a  renewal : 

The  B.  N.-Y.  Is  well  worth  II.  There  would  be  a  row  In  our  family. 
If  I  did  not  continue  a  member  of  The  Rorai,  family. 

Oae  would  say  this  is  buying  peace  at  a  low  price. 
The  Rural  beats  a  row  any  day. 

«  « 

Mr,  Mapes  makes  a  soluble  solution  of  the  asparagus 
question  on  page  182.  This  crop  comes  in  first-rate 
with  “  Hens  By  The  Acre.”  By  the  way,  of  course 
you  are  to  have  asparagus  right  along  on  your  table — 
all  through  its  season  I  No  ?  Well,  sir,  we  hope  you 
will  be  reminded  of  your  shiftlessness  at  every  meal 
you  eat. 

*  » 

What  about  a  good  Jersey  bull  as  a  blood  purifier 
for  your  dairy  herd  this  spring  ?  That  blood  needs 
purifying  if  the  cows  average  less  than  300  pounds  of 
butter  per  year.  Blood  and  food  are  two  different 
things.  Another  name  for  blood  is  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  value  from  food.  You  buy  feed  by  the  bushel, 
but  blood  by  the  bull. 

On  page  183  Mr.  Peet  gives  us  another  chapter  from 
his  onion  experiment.  This  shows  how  sometimes  a 
smaller  crop  may  yield  a  larger  profit.  Price  and  ex¬ 
pense  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Stable  manures  and 
fertilizers  gave  the  largest  yield,  but  the  least  profit. 
Why  ?  Chiefly  because  the  weed  and  grass  seeds  in 
the  manure  added  $30  to  the  cost  of  weeding  the 
onions. 

*  « 

It  is  reported  that  eggs  are  being  sent  from  Australia 
to  England.  They  are  first  rubbed  in  grease  and  then 
packed  in  bran  flour  and  lime  reaching  the  distant 
market  in  fair  condition.  For  all  this,  though  the  age 
of  eggs  may  be  lengthened  indefinitely,  a  stale  egg 
never  can  take  the  place  of  one  48  hours  old.  Lots  of 
people  never  know  what  a  fresh  laid  egg  is.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  educate  them  so  they  will  always  pay  50  per 
cent  above  the  market  price  for  a  fresh  article.  There’s 
where  the  money  in  the  poultry  business  stays. 

*  * 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  bobs  up  to  claim 
that  soda  will  take  the  place  of  potash  in  fertilizers. 
Considerable  damage  is  done  by  such  claims  because 
farmers  are  led  to  think  they  can  thus  save  the  great 
difference  in  price  between  soda  and  potash.  If  this 
claim  were  true,  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  the  most 
valuable  fertilizer  material  in  the  world.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nitrate  of  potash  is  not  only  more  costly,  but 
far  more  effective  as  any  one  can  tell  by  testing  it 
beside  nitrate  of  soda.  Farmers  make  a  great  mistake 
in  neglecting  to  use  potash. 

«  » 

French  potato  growers  have  aimed  of  late  years  not 
only  to  produce  new  varieties  that  will  give  heavy 
yields,  but  to  improve  the  quality  as  well.  As  the 
crop  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and 
alcohol,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  variety  of  medium  yield 
but  rich  in  starch,  would  be  more  profitable  than  one 
giving  a  heavier  yield  of  poor  potatoes.  Accordingly, 
seed  has  been  selected  from  good  specimens  of  a 
variety  showing  a  high  percentage  of  starch  and  so 
carefully  has  this  been  done  that  some  varieties  will 
now  yield  25  to  30  per  cent  of  pure  starch.  We  do  not 
raise  potatoes  for  the  water  they  contain.  In  a  general 
way,  it  is  j  ast  as  important  to  increase  the  amount  of 
starch  a  potato  plant  can  gather  as  to  increase  the 
sugar  in  a  sugar  beet  or  the  butter  in  a  cow’s  milk. 

In  America,  this  matter  has  been  but  little  considered 


in  the  make  up  of  a  “  good  potato,”  but  it  is  high  time 
some  one  took  up  the  French  experiments  and  under¬ 
took  to  breed  more  starch  into  the  potato.  Here  is  a 
good  chance  for  some  of  the  experiment  stations  to  do 
useful  work. 

*  « 

Sometimes  it  pays  to  hold  produce'for  higher  prices  ; 
sometimes  it  doesn’t.  About  the  first  week  in  last 
November,  the  best  creamery  butter  was  quoted  in  the 
New  York  wholesale  markets  at  30  cents.  It  hasn’t 
brought  so  much  since,  and  is  now  quoted  at  22  cents. 
Quite  a  drop.  In  some  of  the  dairy  counties  of  this 
State,  dairymen  are  still  holding  their  butter.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  proved  a  losing  game  for  them,  for  it  is 
altogether  unlikely  that  prices  will  again  reach  the 
former  figure.  The  farmer  shouldn’t  turn  speculator 
unless  he  can  afford  to  stand  the  possible  loss. 

Russia  is  said  to  have  the  strongest  of  all  laws  yet 
devised  to  regulate  the  sale  of  bogus  butter.  In  that 
country,  the  stuff  must  be  colored  in  some  bright 
color  other  than  yellow,  in  packages  of  the  same  color. 
It  cannot  be  sold  in  shops  where  genuine  butter  is 
sold,  and  every  bogus  butter  shop  must  carry  a  sign¬ 
board  informing  the  public  of  the  fact.  At  all  public 
places  where  food  is  prepared  with  bogus  butter 
public  announcement  of  the  fact  must  be  made  on 
the  bill  of  fare.  Are  these  conditions  hard  ?  Why? 
Those  who  use  and  sell  butter  are  perfectly  willing  to 
advertise  the  fact.  Why  should  the  oleo  men  object 
to  like  publicity  unless  they  want  to  make  the  people 
think  this  stuff  is  butter  ? 

4r  « 

The  French  legislature  has  just  agreed  to  raise  the 
tariff  on  wheat  from  26>^  cents  to  383^  cents  per 
bushel,  which  is  probably  the  highest  tariff  now 
recorded  anywhere  on  grain.  The  object  of  this  is 
avowedly  to  hold  or  increase  the  price  paid  to  French 
farmers.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  Germans  rati¬ 
fied  a  treaty  with  Russia  which  is  reciprocal  in  char¬ 
acter  and  will  result  in  increased  imports  of  Russian 
grain.  In  the  French  debate  over  the  tariff,  the 
Socialists  took  the  ground  that  the  Government  should 
make  a  fixed  price  for  bread  and  wheat,  buying  all  the 
latter  and  so  arranging  the  tariff  that  this  price  could 
always  be  maintained.  Let  us  ask,  why  not  regulate 
the  price  of  wheat  as  well  as  that  of  silver  ? 

«  tt 

The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  hens  were  being  dipped  in 
tobacco  water  to  kill  lice.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
death-dealing  qualities  of  tobacco.  It  has  killed  men 
before  now.  A  wet  hen  is  an  object  deserving  of  pity. 
She  was  not  made  to  be  wet  any  more  than  she  was 
made  to  be  lousy.  Both  are  abnormal  conditions.  If 
a  warm  dip  be  used  and  the  hen  be  permitted  to  dry  in 
a  warm  place,  so  that  she  will  not  be  chilled,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  hen  will  be  left  plus  the  minus  of  the 
lice.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  careless  man  who 
thinks  cold  air  is  “  plenty  warm  enough,”  will  kill  a 
good  many  hens  with  the  dip.  What  right  has  a  care¬ 
less  man  to  keep  hens  anyway  ?  You  would  better 
ask  some  of  the  thousands  who  are  trying  to  do  so. 

*  « 

The  remarks  about  fertilizing  substances  as  insecti¬ 
cides  printed  on  page  184,  state  the  facts  wanted  by 
many  farmers.  The  trouble  is,  you  see,  that  while 
these  substances  can  kill  the  insects,  to  do  an  effective 
job,  one  must  use  more  than  would  be  ne3essary  to 
fertilize  the  crop  properly.  As  to  the  statement  that 
the  soluble  plant  food  in  the  fertilizers  pushes  the 
plant  along  in  spite  of  the  insect  attacks,  there  is 
much  in  that.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  claimed  that 
he  staved  off  a  bad  cold  by  eating  a  big  dinner  of  ham 
and  eggs  before  exposing  himself  to  the  storm.  Very 
likely  that  was  so  ;  yet,  would  a  doctor  prescribe  ham 
and  eggs  for  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  ?  To  the 
practical  methods  of  fighting  the  onion  maggot  should 
be  added  that  of  “pasturing”  hens  with  broods  of 
little  chickens  in  the  field.  A  chick  the  size  of  a  robin 
or  under  will  kill  hundreds  of  insects. 

*  * 

Men  are  like  seed  potatoes.  They  grow  from  sprouts. 
Let  these  develop  in  a  close,  dark  place,  without  good 
food,  influence,  or  example,  and  you  have  a  pale, 
sickly  man  with  a  weak,  half-hearted  effort  that  never 
results  in  good  to  the  world.  You  are  ready  to  admit 
that  because  you  think  it  doesn’t  hit  you.  But  doesn’t 
it  hit  your  seed  potatoes?  What  on  earth  do  you 
want  of  a  seed  potato  with  a  long,  slender  shoot  ?  A 
short,  heavy,  stubbed  shoot  is  what  you  want.  You 
can’t  get  that  in  a  dark,  damp  cellar  to  save  your  life 
or  the  potatoes.  Bring  the  seed  into  the  sunshine. 
Spread  them  on  a  floor  and  shovel  them  over  now  and 
then.  Of  course,  we  don’t  need  to  tell  you  to  protect 
them  from  the  frost.  The  result  of  that  treatment 
will  be  warty  sprouts,  say  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  crop  vnll  show  the  result  of  such  treatment  just 
as  a  man  will  show  good  treatment  given  a  boy. 


In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Feb  17,  we  printed  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  the  agricultural  rise  of  Mr.  George  Bitt¬ 
ner,  of  Erie  County,  Ohio.  The  following  letter  from 
a  friend  who  lives  in  the  same  county  will  show  that 
Mr.  Bittner  is  paying  the  usual  penalty  for  trying  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  improvement : 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Bittner,  has  got  himself  Into  hot  water  by  writing 
that  letter  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  of  his  neighbors  cannot  see  why  a 
man  ehould  be  so  big  a  fool  as  to  take  a  paper  which  would  teach  him 
how  to  make  8  J  much  money.  Some  of  them  will  scarcely  speak  to 
him  now,  while  others  assert  that  he  does  not  tell  the  truth;  so  much 
for  the  plg-headedness  of  mankind.  1  am  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Bittner,  and  believe  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and,  what  Is  more 
to  the  point,  he  keeps  books  and  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about.  It 
Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  but  few  of  his  neighbors  take  The 
^  Thank  you  for  the  good  your  paper  has  done  me,  although 
I  do  not  wish  to  write  any  letters  for  publication. 

We  will  back  Mr,  Bittaer  to  hold  his  own.  Any  man 
who  keeps  books  and  uses  his  brains,  will  sail  in  ahead 
of  those  who  depend  on  brawn  and  bluff  only.  The 
N.-Y.’s  mission  is  to  try  to  show  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  piirs  of  B’s. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

I’ve  Been  my  wife  git  quite  put  out  an'  scold,  as  like  as  not. 

On  bakin’  days  when,  by  sum  chance,  her  oven  got  too  hot; 

An’  bread  she’s  worked  so  hard  to  make  puts  on  a  tight,  hard  crust 
As  thick  as  my  old  shoe.  Them  times.  If  I  want  peace,  I  must 
Jest  llnd  some  pressln’  errand  at  the  barn  and  leave  her  free 
Ter  make  remarks  at  that  'ere  stove  Instead  of  nailin’  me  I 
It  is  allQred  provokin’  when  ye  sorter  put  yer  trust 
In  that  ’ere  yeast  ter  swell  the  loaf  ter  have  It  come  all  crust. 

It’s  Jest  like  men  that  I  have  seen;  they  face  the  world’s  fierce  heat. 
An’  crust  right  up  an'  quit  their  growth  an’  give  It  up  dead  beat; 

While  others  with  some  stronger  yeast  In  brain  an’  soul  an’  heart. 

In  spite  of  heat,  pull  up  an’  grow  an’  never  lose  their  start. 

An’  though  the  heat  may  crust  ’em  up  as  through  the  world  they  roam. 
At  heart  they’re  meller  as  a  sponge  an’  light  as  ocean  foam. 

An’  so  In  life’s  big  oven  men  and  bread  are  both  Increased 
In  value  by  the  working  force  within  themselves  called  yeast. 

Keep  the  saw  on  file. 

Breed,  weed  and  feed. 

Got  the  visiting  all  done? 

The  honest  hen  Is  on  nest. 

Fine  the  soil  and  then  firm  It. 

Give  the  potatoes  an  early  start. 

What  company  does  misery  love  ? 

Tobacco  makes  the  sheep  tick  sick. 

Who  can  raise  peas  without  potash? 

Father  likes  a  home  maid  daughter. 

A  chick  Is  both  a  fowl  and  a  fresh  heir. 

Is  the  radish  a  rare  dish  on  your  table  ? 

Do  you  sow  Crimson  clover  with  oats  or  after  them  ? 

Who  let’s  the  it  terest  In  the  school  cool  ?  The  fool  1 
Facts  are  based  on  acts.  Fancies  represent  chances. 

The  worst  interest  you  can  lose  Is  interest  In  your  work. 

“  A  FARMER  Is  one  who  makes  his  living  by  agriculture.” 

How  shall  our  friend,  page  195,  lengthen  those  milk  handles? 

While  the  lousy  hens  are  sitting  how  the  lice  keep  up  their  nitting. 

He  has  an  eye  on  a  good  milk  yield  who  cuts  up  a  row-en  the  clover 
field. 

We  never  make  ourselves  so  small  as  when  we  claim  to  “know  It 
all  1  ” 

A  chance  at  last  for  the  tobacco  che  wer— page  185.  Let  him  use  the 
hen  roosts  for  a  cuspidor  I 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  love  go  lame  ?  Go  nagging  for¬ 
ever  with  tongue  of  blame. 

An  unwilling  performance  of  a  household  chore  may  act  like  Infiam- 
matlon  to  a  household  sore. 

The  man  who  says.  “  I  never  got  mad  In  my  life  ”  Is  a  hypocrite  or 
has  no  mind.  Look  out  for  him. 

The  man  with  no  asparagus  to  greet  him  In  the  spring  mist  view  life 
through  a  narrow  glass  and  hopes  with  broken  wing. 

The  man  who  can’t  make  a  wooden  hen  after  reading  the  article  by 
Mr.  Schultz,  could  not  work  one  made  by  somebody  else. 

If  dollar  claims  so  much  of  space  within  your  heart  that  love  can’t 
grow,  don’t  give  to  love  the  second  place,  but  let  the  selfish  dollar  go. 

When  a  farmer  has  no  other  plan  than  that  suggested  by  his  man, 
e’en  though  he  calls  himself  the  boss,  the  only  crop  he’ll  raise  Is  lose. 

The  Illinois  Station  concludes  that  a  chief  cause  of  a  low  yield  of 
corn  Is  a  poor  “stand.”  Riant  from  10,010  to  12,000  kernels  per  acre 
they  say. 

A  BEETLE  eats  while  a  true  bug  sucks.  That  Is  one  reason  why  It  Is 
hard  to  kill  bugs  with  ordinary  poison.  The  potato  “bug”  by  the  way 
Is  a  beetle. 

Is  It  pleasant  to  think  when  the  farmer  stares  at  a  rousing  big  bill 
for  machine  repairs  what  a  lot  of  his  valuable  tools  were  spoiled  be¬ 
cause  they  had  never  been  properly  oiled? 

The  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  will  shell  out  their  eggs  and  pay 
for  their  keep,  I  suppose.  But  down  go  the  profits  to  dark,  muddy 
dregs  when  the  frost  adds  an  “  f  ”  to  that  “  rose.  ” 

The  highest  type  of  toll  preparation  Is  to  “make  It  fit  for  an  onion 
bed  ”  That  Is  because  onion  seed  Is  very  small  and  fine.  Corn  Is  tne 
largest  seed,  but  who  can  give  a  reason  why  “onion  bed”  preparation 
will  not  pay  for  corn  ? 

On  February  7,  a  black  man  In  Louisiana  who  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
terrible  crime  of  stealing  two  canes  from  a  sugar  plantation,  was 
sentenced  to  three  months  hard  labor  and  20  blows  from  a  whip. 
How's  that  for  a  sugar  tariff? 

The  “Spray  Calendar”  Issued  by  the  Cornell  Brperlment  Station 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  deserves  mention  here  as  a  handy  reference  sheet  for 
those  who  have  spraying  to  do.  It  tells  how  to  mix  the  different  mix¬ 
tures  and  when  to  use  them  for  different  crops.  You  need  it. 

You  are  a  good  enough  model  for  your  children  are  you?  Don’t 
want  the  boys  and  girls  to  make  a  better  man  or  woman  than  you  are 
eh?  In  other  words,  you  don’t  want  to  exert  yourself  to  make  future 
generations  better!  It  would  be  bad  to  make  the  world  too  good. 

Uncle  Sam  seems  to  move  like  a  sleepy  elephant  on  that  free  mall 
delivery  In  rural  dlstrlcis.  Don’t  wait  for  him.  Organize  a  fee-male 
delivery— that  Is,  chip  In  with  your  neighbors  and  have  the  mall 
brought  to  your  locality.  First  you  know  Uncle  Sam  will  be  after  the 
Job. 

The  squash  bug  enjoys  a  unique  distinction  among  Insects.  There 
Is  no  possibility  of  frightening  it  away  by  means  of  bad-smelllng  com¬ 
pounds,  for  It  Is  guilty  of  an  odor  that  outranks  flsh-oll  for  vlleness. 
Let  us  dream  of  a  time  when  squash  bugs  will  be  trained  to  march  up 
and  down  our  fields  driving  away  Insects  that  cannot  endnre  a  bad 
smell  I 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  New  York  State  authorities  have  approved  a 
contract  for  the  use  of  electricity  on  the  Erie  canal. 
The  Cataract  General  Electric  Company  has  obtained 
a  50-year  permit  to  operate  boats  by  electricity.  It  is 
said  that  another  company  will  at  once  build  a  number 
of  electric  tug  boats  which  will  not  only  carry  freight, 
but  tow  horse  boats  at  a  fair  price.  The  company  is 
not  permitted  to  charge  at  a  rate  exceeding  320  per 
electric  horse  power  for  each  season  of  navigation, 
and  is  not  to  interfere  with  horse  or  steam  power  on 
the  canal.  The  company  must  furnish  free  of  cost  to 
the  State,  the  motive  power  for  opening  and  closing 
locks  and  the  proper  light  for  such  locks  at  night.  It 
is  also  permitted  to  furnish  electricity  for  light,  heat 
and  power  at  any  point  along  the  canal — as  for  use  in 
cities  and  villages.  This  company  will  take  its  power 
from  the  great  plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  What  an  age 
this  is  when  Niagara  leaps  out  of  its  course  to  float 
boats  to  Albany.  That  is  what  this  electrical  scheme 
amounts  to. 

t  i  t 

Some  persons  have  expressed  surprise  that  the 
members  of  the  Senate  were  so  ready  to  put  a  tariff 
on  sugar  after  the  House  and  President  Cleveland  had 
declared  in  favor  of  free  sugar  and  no  bounty.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  what  influence  the  people  of  Louis¬ 
iana  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Senators  to  effect 
this  change.  The  sugar  planters  have  taken  the 
ground  from  the  first  that  free  sugar  and  no  bounty 
would  kill  the  sugar  business  in  Louisiana.  They  re¬ 
garded  the  bounty  provision  of  the  McKinley  Bill  as  a 
contract  with  the  Government,  and  went  ahead  with 
large  investments  in  machinery  and  improvements. 
Take  away  the  sugar  business  and  you  destroy  the 
only  characteristic  crop  of  southern  Louisiana.  That 
was  one  plea,  and  a  stronger  one  was  what  is  termed 
“  domestic  reciprocity.”  The  sugar  planters  buy  all 
their  supplies  from  other  States  in  the  Union.  This 
interstate  trade  amounts  to  nearly  360,000,000  a  year 
and  is  greater  than  all  the  trade  with  other  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  like  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Breadstuffs,  hay  and  grain,  mules,  meat, 
cooperage,  clothing,  machinery  and  hundreds  of  other 
things  needed  by  the  planters  are  all  bought  in  the 
North  and  West — almost  every  State  being  repre¬ 
sented.  Ruin  the  sugar  business  and  all  this  trade  is 
broken  up,  while  the  trade  with  Cuba  and  Brazil  will 
be  but  little  increased.  That  is  what  they  call 
‘‘domestic  reciprocity,”  and  it  was  a  shrewd  move, for 
people  in  a  dozen  States  who  are  interested  in  supply¬ 
ing  Louisiana  with  needed  articles  at  once  began  to 
pour  petitions  into  the  Senate.  It  was  a  question  of 
business  pure  and  simple  and  the  result  will  be  that 
sugar  will  be  put  on  the  dutiable  list,  or  the  whole 
tariff  bill  will  be  blocked. 


The  Wilson  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  put  a 
duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  potatoes,  as  against  che 
present  duty  of  25  cents.  The  Senate  finance  commit¬ 
tee  has  made  many  changes  in  the  bill,  and  among 
others  reported  is  one  on  the  potato  rate  from  10  cents 
a  bushel  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  10  cents  a  bushel,  this  means  30  per 
cent  of  the  value  as  imported.  Curious  to  know  how 
this  would  compare  with  the  present  rate,  we  have 
looked  up  the  values  and  quantities  imported  in  the 
last  year  of  the  old  tariff  of  15  cents,  and  the  first  year 
of  the  McKinley  tariff.  He^e  is  the  statement : 


IMPORTS  OF  POTATOES. 

Tariff  at  30 

Quantity,  Price  per  per  cent 
Value.  bushels.  bushel.  ad  valorem 

1891 .  12,797,926  6,401,912  .62 

1890 .  1,365,898  3,415,678  .  40  .12 

1889 .  i  21 .100  883,380  .  36  .10  4-5 

1888  .  3.693,621  8,259,538  .  45 


The  year  1890  was  the  last  in  which  shipments  under 
the  15-cent  tariff  were  made.  The  average  price  of 
three  years  before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  a  trifle  over 
40  cents,  which  under  the  proposed  Wilson  Bill  would 
mean  a  tariff  of  12  cents.  If  we  were  to  take  the  aver¬ 
age  for  10  years  instead  of  three,  the  price  would  be 
lower  yet.  It  is  our  opinion  that  with  a  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  tariff,  within  five  years  the  average  tariff 
per  bushel  would  be  under  10  cents.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  hay.  Fig¬ 
ured  at  the  same  basis  as  above,  the  following  facts 
are  shown  about  hay  ; 


IMPORTS  OF  HAY. 


Puty  at  30 

Quantity  Price  per  per  cent 
Value.  in  tons.  ton.  ad  valorem 

1891 .  1145,461  68,242  *7.(a  *2.20 

1890 .  1,143.445  124,544  9.22  2.76 

1889 .  1,082,885  105,395  10.31  3.09 

1888  .  919,524  100,269  9.75  2.92 
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The  Kansas  Farmer  reports  an  important  legal  de¬ 
cision  recently  given  in  that  State.  A  farmer  bought 
what  was  represented  to  be  Alfalfa  seed,  which  he 
sowed  and  cared  for.  It  turned  out  to  be  Sweet  clover, 
a  plant  grown  chiefly  for  bee  food.  The  farmer 
brought  suit  for  damages  against  the  merchant,  and 
obtained  a  verdict.  The  seedsman’s  defense  was  that 
he  believed  the  seed  to  be  Alfalfa,  and  had  bought  it 
for  such.  The  court  held  that  in  selling  the  seed  for 
Alfalfa  without  restrictions,  the  dealer  virtually  war¬ 
ranted  it,  and  was  therefore  liable  for  errors.  In  a 
statement  of  the  law  of  such  matters  by  the  lawyer 
who  conducted  this  case,  we  are  told  among  other 
things,  “  a  seedsman  is  allowed  to  do  what  the  law 
calls,  ‘  puffing  his  wares,’  and  if  the  purchaser  is  fooled 
thereby,  no  remedy  exists.  The  law,  which  is  not  a 
subtle  dealer  in  casuistry,  says  that  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  a  man  should  look  out  for  him¬ 
self,  and  if  he  is  deceived  by  a  ‘  trade  lie,’  it  is  just 
punishment  for  his  stupidity.  This  rule  is  changed, 
however,  when  the  seller  is  guilty  of  absolute  fraud. 


and  when  the  chattels  sold  are  not  ascertained,  and 
are  insusceptible  of  examinations,  in  which  cases  an 
implied  warranty  of  quality  very  frequently  arises. 
Moreover,  in  any  case,  if  the  purchaser  is  aware  of 
the  real  facts,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  prevented 
from  recovering  damages  for  any  mistake  or  fraud  of 
the  seller.”  In  other  words,  a  man  should  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  his  agricultural  paper  about  buying 
some  startling  novelty  rather  than  to  expect  a  lawyer 
to  get  his  money  back  after  the  novelty  proved  worth¬ 
less.  Most  seedsmen  nowadays  distinctly  state  that 
they  do  not  guarantee  their  seeds,  and  claim  not  to  be 
liable  for  damages.  But  how  about  the  nursery  man  who 
deliberately  sends  what  the  customer  did  not  order  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Funoikenb  Is  one  of  the  fungicides  which  Is  guaranteed  not  to  In¬ 
jure  foliage.  Air,  J.  H.  Tlbblts,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Is  a  chem¬ 
ist  of  considerable  experience.  Ills  literature  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 

All  who  like  currants,  as  well  as  those  who  sell  currant  stock,  will 
be  Interested  In  the  new  NffPth  Star  currant  advertised  by  the  .lewell 
Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City,  Allnn.,  which  Is  said  to  be  the  most  delicious, 
hardiest,  easiest  grown,  and  most  profitable  fruit  of  Its  kind. 

J.  W.  Spangler,  York,  Pa  ,  has  Invented  a  machine  for  distributing 
Paris  green  mixed  with  plaster.  In  this  dry  method  of  poisoning 
“  bugs”  you  know  how  It  has  to  be  done  by  hand  sifters.  This  machine 
runs  like  a  wheelbarrow  and  drops  the  poison  Just  whore  you  want  It. 
Send  for  the  circular  and  see  what  this  tool  will  do. 

Nearly  400  pounds  of  butter  a  year  and  a  cash  *100  In  1893  Is  the 
record  of  some  cows  In  Falrvlew  herd.  If  your  cows  are  not  doing 
this,  after  you  have  given  them  proper  care  and  feed.  Isn’t  It  safe  to 
conclude  that  your  caws  are  not  what  they  oughtjto  be.  Some  of  the 
stock  that  made  the  above  record  are  now  for  sale.  Write  to  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Stack,  Hurstvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars. 

Cheap,  durable  and  reliable  fences  are  what  the  farmers  of  the 
country  want,  and  manufacturers  are  exerting  their  Ingenuity  to  sup¬ 
ply  them.  There  are  some  features  of  Standard  Portable  fence, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  U.  C.  Platt,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.,  that  seem  very 
desirable  In  a  Held,  and  we  think  those  who  have  to  provide  fence 
material  will  do  well  to  send  lor  description  of  his  fence. 

Suppose  we  were  to  say  that  a  shovel  is  a  good  thing  with  which  to 
move  dirt.  Some  of  our  readers  would  accuse  us  of  “talking  primer” 
to  grown-up  men.  Yet,  those  who  use  the  Planet  .Ir.  wheel  hoes,  cul¬ 
tivators  and  other  tools  know  that  praise  for  these  goods  Is  even  less 
necessary  than  for  the  shovel.  You  can  carry  more  dirt  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  than  with  a  trowel  and  yon  can  do  more  work  with  a  wheel 
hoe  than  with  a  hand  hoe.  Send  to  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  “Planet  Jr.”  goods.  Do  It  now. 

John  8.  Collins’  Son,  Moorestown,  Hurllngton  County,  N.  J. — 
Small  and  large  fruits  and  ornamental  trees.  Small  fruits  are  a  spec¬ 
ialty.  The  Beebe  strawberry  has  been  thoroughly  tried  at  the  llural 
Grounds.  It  resembles  Bubach  In  size  and  shape.  The  quality  Is  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  vines  more  prollHc.  We  think  this  variety  well  worth  a 
trial.  Among  the  other  sorts  of  strawberries  which  we  regard  favor¬ 
ably,  offered  In  the  catalogue,  are  Iowa  Beauty— a  beauty  Indeed— 
Jucunda  Improved,  Tlmbrell  and  Shuster’s  Gem.  A  specialty  In  large 
fruits  Is  the  Llnco  n  Coreless  pear. 

The  Jerseys  won  the  great  dairy  test  at  Chicago  and  cameln  so  far 
ahead  of  the  others  that  they  were  “out  of  sight.”  Some  good  Jersey 
blood  In  your  herd  would  q  Jlcken  up  the  butter  record  wonderfully. 
The  best  Is  good  enough  for  you,  particularly  when  you  can  get  the 
beet  at  a  bargain.  A  novel  scheme  for  buying  a  dear  Jersey  cheap  Is 
proposed  by  Ayer  &  .McKinney.  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Halt  the  famous  Merldale  herd  Is  to  be  s  old  at  once  and  you  will  ha ve 
a  chance  of  obtaining  some  Une  animals  at  your  own  price.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars.  Don’t  wait  a  day. 


Stahl’s 
Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray¬ 
ing  Outhts  prevent 
L^f  Blight  A  Wormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^ 
neld  of  all  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cropa  Tho 
anas  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circulars /ret, 

WM.STAHL.QuincyM\ 


,  SPRAY  Y0U[\T1\EES. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS., 

SPIWING  PUMPS. 

I  Pamphlets  free  on  Application. 

"RUM5EY&C0ATD.5enecaFalls.NY. 


SPRAY 


lUTOMATIG 
^  MACHINERY. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McGOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.Y 


-  THE 

Comet, 

>opray&FoRceI 


YqurtreesI 

vVplants  aVlNES 


.ASPRAYER' 

&HandPumpCombin[d. 

ALL  B^SS  FO^_0. ' 

Thousands  iVusi! 
.SeilsonSight.Doubleactinc. 
THROWSWATER60  FEET. 

jSPRAYfNGRKIEPTSFREE 

EveryFarmer&Fruit Grower 
W  ShouldSenoforcatalogue. 
GcaninterestyduliveAbentsWanted. 

,  H.B.RUSLER  MFR. 
Johnstown  ohio.u.s.a. 


LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 


Paris-Creen  or  Dry  Powder  Gun. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  London-pnrple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  of  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  using 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-green. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  Of  powder  is  lorced 
thrcugn  the  tube.  It  is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  with  four  tubes,  nve  nozzles,  straps,  etc., 
(7.UU;  allowance  for  expressage.  Send  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BUO.,  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


DOM’T  POISON 

_  AND  ANIMALS 

WriH  DRY  POWDER.  USE 

Bigelow’s  Liquid 

PARIS-GREEN  or  LONDON-PURPLE. 

It  Is  SURE  DEATH  to  Potato  Bugs,  Cinch  Bugs, 
Cnicullo,  Canker,  Cotton  Worms,  etc.  Put  up  in  One 
Pound  Tin  Cans,  two  dozen  in  a  case,  hehmetically 
SEALED.  Cheaper  and  better  than  the  dry  forms. 
Price,  per  case  of  two  dozen.  *4  50;  per  dozen  cans, 
*2  35;  per  can.  25  cents.  Pull  Directions  with  each  can. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE,  Impossible  to  Inhale  while 
preparing  It  for  use.  Mingles  freely  when  put  with 
water  and  never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  up  the 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  Re  sure  and  use  the  Liquid,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  One  can  suffi¬ 
cient  to  poison  180  gallons  of  water. 

MANUFACTUUED  BY 

BIGJSLOW  &  CO., 

716-718  Larrabee  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


fSPRAY  PUMPS.  *•“ 

!  EXPANSIVE!  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS 

1  BUCKETS  IaCTINQ.  |  IN  USE. 

2  Largest  l*iimp  and  liny  Tool 

2  Works  in  the  U.  S. 

i-  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

S  Write  for  Parllriilar.,  I'rlm,  etc. 

jF.E.  MYERS  &BR0.  Ashland,  O.MT.r.M*;;mp..  i 
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gPRAY  PUMPS 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS. 
Bucket  and  Barrel  PlJillP.S. 
Deiiiing,  Bordeaux,  A  Veriiio- 
rel  Hprav  Nozy.les.  Largestvari- 
ety.  Best  Goods  World's  Fair  Awards 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO 

WentsmAnts  jHeiilon  <fe  Hubbell 
WestemAgts.  ^  C’liicaKO,  III. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Treatise. 


THE  PEPPIER  SPRAYER 
RfaspRAYERfnas 

ULOl  ON  EARTH  I  U II  Vineyards. 

Will  JSproy  30  ACRES  of  POTATOES  a  Oay. 
ISPLE.NOIO  I.AVVN  SPItlNKI.EU. 

XUnstiated  and  Oescnptive  Catalogue  Free.  Also  Riggs' 
Gang  Plow  and  Riggs’  Improved  Furrower. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER. 


PARIS-GREEN 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


P||QAj|— A  good  stock  and  grass  farm,  new 
buildings,  large  house  and  barn,  ffne 
■  pastures  heavy  timber,  well  watered, 

within  three  miles  of  good  market  and  R.  R.  center. 
265  acres  Will  sell  cheao.  Apply  to 

R.  G.  THOMAS,  Box  221,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


NO  PROFIT  IN  FRUIT 

When  orchard  and  vineyard  are  Infested  with  Insects  and  fungi.  You  have  only  yourself  to  blame  for  such 
a  state  of  things  when  cheap  and  simple  remedies  Insure  large  paying  crops.  Pamphlet  on  Injurious 
Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases  and  Their  Treatment  mailed  free. 

J.  H.  TIBBITS,  213  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Dong  Island,  N.  Y. 


,  ^  Our  Garflcbl  Knapsack, 
^  ’  Double  empire.  Perfection,  and 
w'  l.lttle  4icm  li-arl  all  ol hers,  Tho  best  is 
always  cheapest,  DCOT  Brass  working  parts. 
-  ....d  those  are  the  DCO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers. 

Vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  liose.Rememljer  tho  Garfield  is  the 

only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  tho  back.  Write  for  special 

price  list  and  book  of  instruction.  We  can  save  you  money. 
HKLI)  FOKCK  rUJIP  to.,  lia  Brl»tol  Are.,  LOCKrOUT,  N.Y. 


OpiD  A  Every  Farmer 

iX  fruit  grower 

should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 
Catalogue  for  2c. 
stamp. 

Columbiana  Pump  t:o.,10  R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana, O 


Z' Vines,  Trees  lu  Plants 


PUMPS 


Rranch  Houses; 
85&87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
l'J7  Lake  St ,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

TIIK  AyUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  d.,  net  *5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  D..net,  *14. 
Send  /or  full  circular. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y  City 


A  WOMAN’S  HEN  NOTES. 

wny  so  FEW  fowls'? 

N  inquisitor  arrived  at  Primrose  Farm  one  day  last 
week.  We  had  reason  to  suspect  the  inquisitor  of 
being  a  poultry  enthusiast.  “How  large  a  flock  do  you 
keep  ?”  he  inquired  when  we  had  veered  conversation 
around  to  poultry  topics. 

“  We  are  wintering  two  cocks  and  35  hens.  Rather 
a  large  number  for  us.” 

“  Yet  you  have  plenty  of  land  and  run  your  farm 
for  proflt  ?” 

“  Well,  yes ;  but  this  is  not  a  good  hen  farm  and 
maybe  we  are  not  hen  people.” 

Now  that  began  to  seem  a  poor  excuse  as  we  thought 
the  matter  over.  The  inquisitor’s  queries  have  set  us 
searching  for  the  real  reason  why  we  are  not  being 
floated  to  wealth  on  the  wings  of  200  or  300  egg-lay¬ 
ing,  broiler-hatching  biddies,  and  our  arguments  and 
excuses  are  herewith  set  forth. 

Objections  to  the  Natural  Method. 

We  pursue  the  natural  method  in  poultry  culture,  as 
do  most  of  our  neighbors.  That  is,  we  have  no  well- 
arranged  houses,  run  no  incubator,  and  clean  roosts 
only  annually  or  even  biennially  or  polyennially — if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term.  Maybe  we  feed  somewhere 
near  what  we  ought,  though  we  do  frequently  lapse 
into  a  diet  of  whole  corn  when  the  price  of  eggs  runs 
low  and  we  lose  interest  Rat  we  do  not  keep  the  100 
hens  and  17  cocks  found  on  most  farms,  for  the 
arrangement  of  our  land  would  make  it  particularly 
unprofltable.  Somewhere  within  three  or  four  rods  of 
the  farm  buildings  is  always  a  strawberry  bed  ;  our 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  are  also  conveniently 
situated  for  scratching  purposes.  Rather  than  to  feed 
our  fowls  upon  the  choicest  of  our  fruit  and  the  earliest 
of  our  spinach,  lettuce  and  cabbage,  the  flock  must  be 
kept  in  confinement  during  many  weeks  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  Our  neighbors  plant  their  vegetables  a  half 
mile  from  the  house  and  raise  almost  no  small  fruit. 
Their  front  walks,  and  even  verandas  and  doorsteps, 
are  frequently  in  a  condition  not  pleasant  to  see  or  to 
mention,  and  they  are  never  sure  of  a  bit  of  clean  turf 
on  which  to  sit  in  summer.  They  probably  receive 
more  for  dreised  poultry  than  we  do,  but  all  through 
cold  weather  they  feed  at  a  loss,  for  their  hens  roost 
where  they  please  and  they  get  few  eggs.  This  year 
in  January,  while  our  35  hens  were  giving  us  over 
eight  dozen  eggs  a  week,  many  owners  of  100  hens 
had  no  more  than  enough  for  family  use,  for  our  hens 
have  warm  quarters,  if  not  a  modern  hen  mansion. 

Of  course,  these  35  hens  are  kept  at  a  profit ;  but  to 
double  or  treble  the  flock  with  the  present  facilities 
would  certainly  be  unprofitable  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Objections  to  the  Modern  Method. 

Rut  why  are  there  not  convenient  poultry  houses 
with  commodious  runs  and  room  for  many  families  of 
fowls  at  Primrose  Farm  ?  We  have  seen  several  of 
these  well-lighted,  wire-netted  poultry  dwellings  go 
up  within  a  few  miles  of  us  ;  we  have  seen  some  of 
them  go  down.  Where  once  were  neat  little  flocks, 
now  are  doors  and  windows  wide,  weeds  in  the  little 
yards,  and  no  little  bachelor  all  by  himself  setting  off 
for  market  with  his  baskets  full  of  eggs.  Did  the 
enterprise  fail  because  there  was  no  wheelbarrow  and 
no  wife  ?  Or  did  roup  and  gapes  get  among  the  fowls? 
Did  the  proceeds  fail  to  support  the  little  old  bachelor, 
or  did  he  grow  weary  of  cleaning  roosts  and  renewing 
dust  baths?  We  only  know  that  he  disappeared  and 
that  the  coops  are  for  sale. 

We  know  three  people  who  pursue  modern  hen  cul¬ 
ture  to  their  apparent  advantage.  One  peddles  his 
eggs  and  secures  an  advance  upon  the  market  price. 
Another  sells  eggs  from  purebred  fowls.  The  third  is 
a  woman  ;  she  has  four  other  interests,  never  spends 
a  night  away  from  home  and  performs  all  the  labor  of 
caring  for  her  flock  with  her  own  hands.  She  recently 
put  8150  into  a  new  poultry  house  and  yard,  expecting 
to  clear  more  than  that  for  her  season’s  work.  R  at 
the  unfortunate  purchase  of  a  cock  that  developed 
roup,  brought  disaster  to  all  her  first  settings  of  eggs 
and  lessened  the  year’s  income. 

So  much  confinement !  So  much  labor  !  And — as 
always — the  chance  of  unmerited  disaster  !  Is  it  not 
as  well  to  earn  less,  spend  less,  and  save  less?  Un¬ 
less,  perchance,  one  has  strength  and  leisure  going 
to  waste,  or  the  pangs  of  impecuniosity  press  too 
keenly. 

In  short,  a  hen  out  of  place  becomes  a  nuisance  that 
it  is  a  wonder  any  tolerate  about  the  home,  and  to  keep 
poultry  in  confinement  necessitates  an  amount  of  labor 
that  may  well  cause  the  farmer,  that  man  of  innumer¬ 
able  “  chores,"  many  cares  and  small  money  capital, 
to  hesitate  before  undertaking,  prudence  primrose. 


MORE  ABOUT  THAT  LABOR  QUESTION. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  CUT  SUCH  A  FIGURE. 

T  seems  to  me  that  so  much  depends  upon  circum¬ 
stances  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  might  feed  pigs  and  calves  if  there  were 
no  men  on  the  farm,  and  the  food  was  where  I  didn’t 
have  to  carry  it  far.  I  would  consider  that  I  could 
“lend  a  hand”  at  milking  in  a  busy  time,  or  when 
milkers  were  scarce.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  work  con¬ 
nected  with  poultry,  feeding,  etc.,  and  would  find  it 
hard  work  to  keep  away  from  that,  especially  when 
the  chicks  are  little.  I  think  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  little  chicks  is  more  adapted  to  women  than  men, 

' as  they  1  equire  constant  care;  the  men  being  away 
from  them,  would  be  likely  to  neglect  them  for  mat¬ 
ters  of  more  importance  to  them.  The  same  with  the 
garden.  It  goes  without  saying  that  much  of  the 
work  is  too  heavy  for  us,  but  I  think  women  who  plan 
their  gardens  and  see  that  their  plans  are  executed, 
raise  their  own  plants,  and  superintend  the  setting  of 
them,  kindly  but  firmly  insist  upon  this  work  being 
done  at  the  right  season  and  then  properly  cared  for 
during  the  weeks  to  come,  will  surely  reap  their  own 
reward  in  the  tempting  array  of  appetizing  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  will  be  theirs  as  a  reward  of  duty 
done. 

I  know  many  women  who  drive  horses  to  pitch  off 
loads  of  hay  and  grain,  preferring  that  to  the  cook¬ 
ing  for  extra  help.  I  know  of  but  one  woman  who 
drives  mowers,  reapers,  etc.,  and  she  has  a  shiftless, 
drunken  husband,  whom  I  presume  she  cannot  trust  to 
drive  her  horses,  as  she  always  drives  them  herself  to 
“mill  and  to  meetin’.” 

My  men,  when  not  too  busy — help  me  about  wash¬ 
ing — pound  clothes,  turn  wringer,  empty  tubs,  etc.  I 
think  a  man  may  profitably  cook  his  own  meals  when 
his  wife  is  sick  in  bed.  I  suppose  he  could  use  a  car¬ 
pet  sweeper  or  run  a  “Mary  .lane”  dishwasher,  but 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter.  He  should 
surely  bring  in  wood  and  water  if  it  is  outdoors — ours 
isn’t.  Ruilding  fires  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  many 
women  preferring  to  build  them  rather  than  clean  up 
after  an  untidy  man.  Of  course,  if  one  has  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  care  for  without  capable  help — which  is  so 
hard  to  get,  or  is  physically  unable,  she  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  much  work  out-of-doors  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  for  those  whose  health  and  strength  will 
permit,  I  think  outdoor  work  rests  tired  nerves.  Even 
though  I  had  to  hire  some  one  to  help  with  housework 
to  give  me  time,  I  think  I  could  make  it  pay. 

AUNT  JEMIMA. 

An  Equal-Interest  Partnership. 

The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  in  this 
is  the  Golden  Rule.  The  trouble  is  just  here — it  is 
“  laid  down”  instead  of  being  taken  up  and  used  for 
its  legitimate  purpose  of  moral  measurement.  The 
farmer  takes  unto  himself  a  helpmeet.  His  wife  takes 
unto  herself  a  labormaker.  As  usually  carried  out, 
the  life  partnership  on  the  farm  is  a  very  one-sided 
affair.  It  should  be  an  equal-interest  and  a  help-one- 
another  partnership.  While  the  man’s  and  the  woman’s 
duties  should  be  sharply  defined,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  either  in  stepping  far  over 
the  limit  and  doing  all  that  he  or  she  can  do  in  the 
other’s  department  when  occasion  justifies.  Feeding 
the  calves  and  pigs,  milking,  tending  the  garden,  driv¬ 
ing  the  horses  on  the  mower,  etc.,  is  man’s  work,  and 
he  should  never  call  upon  women  to  do  any  of  these 
things  unless  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  them  and 
it  is  possible  for  the  women.  If  the  man  hires  help 
and  there  is  no  hired  help  in  the  house,  and  the  board¬ 
ing  of  the  hired  field  help  falls  upon  the  women,  then 
such  management  ought  to  be  used  as  will  insure  the 
man’s  chores  being  done  by  a  man,  and  as  many  of  the 
women’s  as  possible. 

On  rainy  days,  or  at  such  times  as  field  work  cannot 
be  done,  the  man  should  be  willing  to  do  any  woman’s 
work  that  he  can.  do,  and  he  should  do  it  cheerfully. 
The  wood  should  be  man-sawed  and  man-split  and 
man-piled  in  a  man-made  woodshed  adjoining  the 
kitchen — then  the  women  will  not  ask  to  have  the 
wood  brought  into  the  house  except  in  winter  time, 
when  so  much  fuel  is  used  and  the  man  has  plenty  of 
time  to  fill  up  two  big  woodboxes  twice  a  day.  As 
for  building  fires,  if  there  be  plenty  of  good  kind¬ 
ling,  nicely  split,  and  the  wood  be  dry,  the  women 
will  cheerfully  build  the  fires  while  the  man  is 
milking  and  feeding  the  stock  at  the  barn.  Rut  when 
there  is  a  baby  in  arms,  the  man  should  hustle  out  of 
bed  in  time  to  build  the  fires  and  have  everything 
warm  and  comfortable  down  stairs  by  the  time  Tootsie 
Wootsie  comes  down.  (And  if  T.  W.  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  its  usual  occupation  of  cutting  its  teeth 
during  the  silent  (?)  watches  of  the  night,  the  man 


will  all  the  more  readily  hurry  down  to  light  the 
fires. ) 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  poultry  :  I  believe  the 
care  of  the  poultry  to  be  woman’s  work  ;  not  because 
the  man  hasn’t  time  to  attend  to  it,  but  because  he 
doesn’t  know  how,  and  wouldn’t  do  it  right  if  he  did. 
If  two  purses  are  kept  on  the  farm — and  one  is  better 
than  two — then  the  feed  of  the  poultry  should  be  off¬ 
set  by  the  chickens  and  eggs  used  in  the  family,  and 
the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs 
should  go  straight  into  the  female  purse — and  it 
shouldn’t  come  out  to  help  pay  for  groceries,  or  taxes, 
or  a  new  plow,  or  anything  that  the  farm  should  pay 
for.  It  should  be  “  pin  money”  strictly. 

“  Tending  the  garden.”  To  see  a  big,  strong  man 
plow  up  the  garden  in  the  spring,  perhaps  when  the 
soil  was  a  little  too  wet,  give  it  a  harrowing,  then  tell 
his  wife  that  she  can  now  plant  her  garden,  is  a  sight 
to  make  the  angels  weep.  A  woman  has  no  business 
in  the  garden  except  to  gather  the  fruits  and  smaller 
vegetables.  In  the  flower  garden  ?  Yes,  but  few,  if 
any,  flowers  are  grown  on  farms  where  the  vegetable 
garden  is  woman-tended. 

I f  the  rule  to  regulate  this  business  be  the  Golden 
one,  on  such  farms  as  it  is  used  you  may  see  women 
riding  the  mower,  rake,  etc.  ;  they  may  be  found  mill¬ 
ing  the  cows,  feeding  the  calves,  pigs  and  poultry, 
digging  potatoes  for  dinner,  helping  to  unload  hay 
and  grain,  and  many  other  things  that  men  usually 
do.  And  the  men  may  be  caught  in  the  act  of  cook¬ 
ing,  sweeping,  “minding”  baby,  scrubbing  floors,  etc., 
and,  when  so  caught,  will  not  look  shame-faced  and 
make  some  excuse  for  their  conduct,  but  will  say  they 
were  not  very  busy  outdoors  and  so  thought  they 
would  help  along  a  little  in  the  house.  Oi  such  farms 
Tootsie  Wootsie  can  cut  teeth  all  the  way  down  its 
backbone,  if  it  chooses,  without  eliciting  a  harsh  re¬ 
mark.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Terry  on  Housework. 

Husband  and  wife  should  be  partners,  and  full,  equal 
partners,  each  willing  to  do  all  possible  to  help  along. 
Woman’s  natural  place  is  indoors;  man’s  work  is  in 
the  field  and  barn  ;  but  true  partners  will  not  be  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  just  where  they  draw  the  line.  They  will 
be  governed  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  by  the 
strong  handedness  of  either  side  of  the  house. 

For  example,  when  husband  and  I  started  at  farm¬ 
ing,  poor  as  we  well  could  be  and  unable  to  hire  help, 
I  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  about  helping  in  any 
line  I  could.  Our  family  was  small,  and  there  was  not 
much  in  the  house  to  take  care  of.  Husband  had  to 
work  very  hard,  why  should  not  I  ?  I  have  even 
loaded  hay  and  grain  for  him,  milked  the  cows,  fed 
the  calves  and  pigs,  and  anything  else  I  could  do  was 
most  willingly  done.  I  often  let  my  own  work  go  to 
help  outdoors,  because  this  must  be  done.  Our  very 
food  depended  on  it.  Husband  has  been  as  willing  to 
help  me  when  his  work  was  ahead.  As  soon  as  we 
thought  it  would  be  safe,  he  employed  help  enough  so 
that  I  need  not  be  called  on  to  go  outside,  and  arranged 
also  to  make  our  work  in  the  house  as  light  as  possible. 
It  is  some  years  since  I  have  milked  a  cow,  and  a  good 
many  more  since  I  have  been  on  a  load  of  hay  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  long  since  husband  wiped  the  dishes  for  me, 
and  he  is  constantly  urging  me  to  save  myself  more. 

Any  true  wife  will  be  willing  to  help  all  she  can, 
whenever  it  is  necessary,  and  a  kind,  thoughtful  hus- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Cliihl,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


band  will,  as  soon  as  he  can,  arrange  so 
that  his  wife  and  daughters  will  not  need 
to  he  called  on  to  do  work  that  is  out¬ 
side  of  the  home,  as  a  rule.  He  will  also 
arrange  so  that  no  one  will  have  to  bring 
in  wood  and  water,  by  having  a  pump  in 
the  kitchen,  and  a  woodshed  adjoining, 
filled  once  a  year  with  nice,  dry  wood. 
And  he  will  see  that  no  sticks  are  too 
long,  or  too  coarse,  and  have  kindling 
ready  so  that  it  will  not  be  much  trouble 
to  build  a  fire  anyway,  no  matter  who 
may  have  to  do  it.  The  farmer  usually 
works  but  six  days  in  a  week,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  has  relieved  him  of  much  drudg¬ 
ery.  The  toil  in  the  house  is  not  much 
less  than  it  used  to  be,  and  it  continues 
seven  days  in  a  week.  Kind  husbands 
will  remember  this,  and  make  the  mo¬ 
notonous,  never-ending  work  of  the  wife 
reasonably  light  for  her  as  soon  as  they 
can.  In  some  families  there  are  mere 
daughters  than  sons,  and  it  may  be 
entirely  right  and  proper  for  the  former 
to  feed  the  chickens  and  calves,  and  do 
some  of  the  lighter  work  that  men  usually 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  are 
more  boys  than  girls,  why  should  not 
they  he  taught  to  help  mother  some  ? 
Kind  thoughtfulness  on  both  sides  will 
solve  the  problem  in  any  family,  and 
draw  the  line  at  the  proper  place. 

ELEANOR  M.  TERRY. 

Only  in  Emergencies  ? 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  women 
of  the  family  should  do  the  housework, 
the  lighter  part  of  the  work  in  the  flower 
garden,  have  the  care  of  poultry  in  sum¬ 
mer  and,  so  far  as  is  convenient,  aid  in 
the  cultivation  and  gathering  of  small 
fruits  for  family  use.  The  men  and  boys 
of  the  family  should  do  the  outdoor  work 
of  the  farm,  the  chores  at  the  barn,  feed 
the  calves  and  pigs,  start  the  fires  in  the 
morning,  and  provide  fuel  and  water 
under  shelter  within  20  feet  of  the  cook 
stove  at  all  times.  No  fixed  rule, 
however,  can  be  given  for  a  division  of 
labor  on  the  farm.  All  members  of  the 
family,  male  or  female,  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  share  in  the  labor  found  necessary 
to  secure  a  home  and  to  make  that  home 
desirable  and  attractive.  Honest  labor 
is  not  degrading.  The  farmer’s  wife  or 
daughter  may  assist  in  the  care  of  the 
vegetable  or  fruit  garden  if  strength  and 
leisure  permit.  In  an  emergency,  she 
may  milk  the  cows,  operate  the  horse 
rake  or  easily  handled  mowing  machine, 
or  drive  horses  to  unload  hay.  Milking 
cews  is  not  desirable  work  for  a  woman, 
but  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  other 
occupations  mentioned  is  often  regarded 
as  a  recreation  affording  pleasant,  health¬ 
ful,  outdoor  exercise. 

To  lug  pails  of  water  or  milk,  or  to 
feed  calves  and  pigs,  ought  never  to  be 
considered  women’s  work ;  but  in  case 
men  and  boys  are  all  sick,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  may  keep  valuable 
stock  from  starving.  With  occasional 
aid  from  the  women,  the  expense  of  an 
extra  hired  man,  whose  help  is  needed 
only  a  small  part  of  the  time,  may  some¬ 
times  be  avoided  and  the  additional  work 
in  the  house  made  necessary  by  such 
extra  help,  may  be  saved.  The  wages 
of  hired  men  are  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  than  those  of  hired  girls,  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  cheaper  to  employ  plenty  of 
good  help  in  the  house  than  to  have 
housework  done  by  men.  But  in  many 
cases  the  man  or  strong  boy  should  reg¬ 
ularly  assist  with  the  washing.  The 
farmer’s  boy  should  know  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  washing  machine,  the  clothes 

nothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
While  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— 


wringer,  and  the  sewing  machine.  He 
should  be  able  to  make  beds,  sweep 
carpets,  wash  dishes  and  cook  a  dinner, 
and,  in  an  emergency,  should  put  his 
knowledge  into  practice.  The  art  of 
rocking  the  cradle  he  will  probably  have 
opportunity  to  acquire  later  in  life  if  he 
does  not  receive  training  in  that  partic¬ 
ular  in  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  The 
farmer’s  daughter,  among  her  other 
accomplishments,  should  be  able  to  har¬ 
ness  and  drive  horses,  to  manage  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine  or  milk  a  cow,  and,  in  an 
emergency,  should  be  glad  to  put  her 
knowledge  into  practice.  c.  s.  rice. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  ECONOMIES  IN  LABOR. 

Think  of  every  duty,  and  try  not  to 
make  work  performing  it. 

Make  plans  for  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper  that  will  help  each  other. 

Keep  things  in  their  places. 

Have  stove  and  pantry  near  each  other. 
Arrange  a  table  with  everything  used  for 
baking  on  or  near  it. 

Hang  memoranda  of  things  needed 
on  the  pantry  door. 

Wear  aprons  as  long  as  your  dresses. 

Shut  drafts  of  the  stove  when  poking 
the  fire,  so  the  ashes  will  not  fly  out. 
Put  a  paper  under  the  ashpan  before 
taking  it  out. 

Take  the  dishpan  to  the  table  putting 
in  all  dishes  neatly  scraped. 

Think  of  everything  needed  in  the 
cellar  for  the  day.  One  trip  may  answer. 

Place  things  to  be  carried  upstairs  on 
the  stairway,  and  take  them  up  when 
you  must  go. 

Have  foot  scrapers  at  the  doors,  also 
broom  and  mat  to  clean  feet.  Have  oil¬ 
cloth  at  the  back  door  and  around  the 
stove  if  the  kitchen  is  carpeted. 

Let  the  men  take  off  their  boots  in 
the  kitchen  before  retiring. 

Dust  thoroughly,  especially  windows 
and  doors,  and  house-cleaning  will  be 
easier.  mrs.  j.  n.  m. 

Mending  Men’s  Overalls.— A  good  way 
to  mend  men’s  overalls  is  to  cut  off  the 
legs  just  far  enough  below  the  seat  to 
allow  a  seam  ;  then  put  the  back  of  the 
legs  to  the  front.  Change  the  legs,  as 
the  inside  seams  must  be  kept  right. 
Begin  at  the  inner  seam,  and  overcast 
nicely  ;  then  sew  on  the  machine  and 
they  will  wear  half  as  long  again  and  it 
is  much  less  work  than  the  laborious 
patching.  Fifty  years  ago  men’s  wool 
trousers  were  me.ided  in  the  same  way, 
and,  when  well  pressed,  the  work  was 
scarcely  noticeable.  Of  course,  then  they 
were  cut  without  the  outer  seam. 
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Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top" 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use;  they  do  from  accident 
They  are  clear,  transparent 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  « little  more. 

Pittsburgh.  Gso.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


Leather 

gets  liarcl  and  old  f;ist  enough  ;  to  keep 
it  new  and  soft,  use 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

Tts.aves  lialftlie  moneyspeiit  for  leather. 
It’s  food  and  life  to  leather. 

25c.  worth  is  :i  fair  trial — and  vour  maiicy  Itack 
if  you  want  il — a  .swoh  with  cacli  ran. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “ilow  to  Takh  Cakh 
or'  Lica  1  iiiiR,”  .send  to 

VACUUM  on.  CO..  K.idiestfr,  N.  '/ 

Bcccham’s  pills  arc  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frcfjucnt 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York, 

UnSUir  ^TIinY  practical  and  complete  Ru*- 
nllllir  ^•***vl*  inegs  Cutlege  Course  given  bv 
liUlllla  MAIL  at  student's  tlU.MB.  Low  rates  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  Trial  Lesson  and  Catalogue 
a-cent  stamp.  ItlfYANT  Je  STKATTON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  RulTalo,  N.  Y 

No  local  dealercan  compete  with  U8 


WALL 


In  variety  or  price.  Our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


Our  “Guide  TIow  to OB  ffH  [t 
Paper  and  Economy  BV  MS  mtr  Mi 
in  Home  Decoration,’’ ■  bb  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

mailed  free  with  saraplcsB  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■ 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  5,1  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Noinatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper.send  lOc.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  On* 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  in  each  towR 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

VV.  1  Sth  SL,  186-18H  W.  MudiHon  SL. 

New  YORK.  OUIOAOO. 


:i 


5Ton 


other  .sizes  proporfloiinloly  low.  I  Sent 
Every  Scale  -vvairranletl.  |  <»J»  (rial. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 
ncpnnn  O  nn  ( Mention  tins  ixiprr.) 

UOuUUU  (x  LU.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


01  ffc.OO  FOR  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Red. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires.Cross 
wires  No.  12,  >6  In.  to2ft. 
apart.  Weaves  .20  rods  a 
(lay.  AgrentM  waiite*!. 
Catalogue  free,  address 

Carter  WIreFciiceM  ch  .Co, 
ICoi  SO,  Derby,  Ohio. 


fWE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instriietlon 
Hook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  1 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octavos,  and  li 
made  or  Solid  Walnut.  Warrantwl  by  us  for 
16  years.  We  only  charge  $46  forthis  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  TUBS  lllaa- 
trate‘l  catalogue.  OXFORD  WFO.  CO  ('.Unam. 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  P  P  S  ’  S 

ORATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 


C  O  A 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


n  I  n  p  I  I  U  4800  Acres  Good  Wheat 
DAnUAIII  Lands  FOR  SALE! 

In  close  proximity  to  Spokane  Flour  Mills  and  short 
haul  to  tide  water,  adjoining  prosperous  town  of 
Harrington,  Wash.,  on  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
R  R.  Fenced  and  in  culiivutton.  well  watered,  nve 
dwellings  on  the  land.  Average  wheat  yield  last 
year '.iS  bushels  per  acre.  Will  sail  whole,  or  In  tracts 
oi  liiO  acres,  on  easy  terms.  Makes  tno  most  mlvan- 
lageuus  wncat  farm  at  a  bargain  For  particulars 
audresB  CLOUGH  &  OKAVE.S,  Spokane.  Wash 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA. 

HAS  WATER  I’OVVEK  nr xt  to  Niagara. 
GREATEST  COAL  Holds  In  the  West. 
iVIOUNTA  I N S  or  preclousand  base  metals 
HIG  pay-roll,  enterprising  people,  nealtnlu!  climate 
S.Vl KET E KS,  RoHnerles.  Concentrators.  Flour  Mills 
ELECTRIC  power  get  crated  by  waterfalls. 
CENTER  01  Industry,  Mining,  Stocx-growlng,  Atrl- 
cnlture. 

INVE.STORS  and  Home-seekers  look  here 
vvnte  ERNE.ST  CRUTCHER,  Loans  and  Realty. 

Q8  '  II  III 


CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  It  to  us  with  yonr  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  elegant  wateh 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  it  and  if  you 
consider  ic  a  bargain  [lay  the  express  agent  iJI.OS  and 
express  eliarges  and  it  is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  Chnln 
mill  chnriii  FIIKK  wifli  each  wateh,  also  our  written  (iu.r- 
milee  fur  5  yearn.  W  rite  to-dii  v.this  may  not  appear  again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.&  IMPORTING  CO.. 

334  Dearborn  Street.  Chicaao.  III. 


UliilTf  n  Agents  evert  where  to  sell  our 

fiAfl  I  lU  stove  Polishing  Mitten. 

You  can  make  from  $3  to  $5  a  day  sure,  for 
every  lady  buys  one  at  sight.  It  keeps  her 
hands  Perfectly  clean,  and  polishes  the  stove 
better  and  quicker  than  a  brush  or  rag.  Sample 
by  mall,  35  cents  a  set.  Address 

.NEW  ENGLAND  NOVELTY  M8'G.  CO., 

24  Portland  Street.  Dept.  X..  Boston,  Mass. 


\/’ou  can  buy  a 

^  this  beautiful  x 

\ORGANsM3l 

^  If  you  buy  it  now.  S 

\  \  It  has  five  octaves,  solid  walnut  case,  with  flvo  sets  of  reeds-  0 
\  1  thirteen  stops ;  double  con pleis;  grand  organ  swell  and  every  ^ 
I  I  Improvement.  In  our  oabiloguo  it  is  our  No.  42S  I.'iilver-  ^ 
I  slty  Kuyul,  and  it  contains  111  reeds  divided  into  5  sets,  Ak 
I  and  is  by  far  tho  most  elegant  organ  ever  olfered  at  this  T 
I  price.  Send  us  your  order  and  we  will  shij)  this  Oi-gun  to  you 
I  with  Stool  and  Book,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  I’lit  the  X 
I  843  with  your  Banker  or  Merchant  and  wo  will  send  the  organ  S 
j  to  you  to  be  paid  for  after  fifteen  days’  trial  in  your  home.  V 

//  Organs  from  $30  up.  Pianos  from  $150  up.  i 

/  /  We  have  been  in  business  St  years  and  have  sold  tens  of  thou-  0 
//sands  of  our  organs  but  never  before  have  wo  offered  ho  ' 
/  /  ..beautiful  an  organ,  at  so  low  a  price  and  there  is  no  probability 
/ y  that  such  au  offer  will  be  made  again  by  anyone. 

y  SEND  YOUB  OBDEB  TO 


J  Cardiy  1  pftek  AcquAinttncA  Card*  and  Standard 
.  AU«rof  3cii«  CRUWN 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“  DESPISE  NOT  SMALL  THINGS.” 

That  is  a  good  motto  for  wise  men. 
In  these  times  the  “  big  things”  have 
big  spaces  between  them,  and  in  order  to 
chink  in  the  holes  and  corners,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  make  use  of  what 
might  seem  small  to  us  in  other  times. 
The  beauty  of  a  little  scheme  or  plan  is 
that  it  is  condensed.  We  put  the  yeast 
of  our  thought  and  energy  into  it  and  it 
begins  to  expand.  First  you  know,  it  is 
so  big  that  it  covers  the  whole  hole  so 
well  that  there  is  no  hole  left.  How 
much  better  to  start  with  a  small  thing 
and  have  it  grow  large  on  your  hands 
than  to  start  with  a  big  thing  and  have 
it  dwindle  down  to  nothing. 

Speaking  of  small  things,  remember 
the  small  ads  of  seeds,  stock,  eggs,  etc. 
Don’t  pass  them  by.  The  men  who  print 
them  are  mostly  farmers  like  yourself. 
Stay  by  them  and  thus  help  along  a 
domestic  reciprocity.  Don’t  neglect  the 
small  advertiser. 


IN  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  are  sure : 

“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 


Kincpr;  P|||  TllfiC  Florist  plant  for 
nUoC  UUL  I  unc  sale;  20  miles  from 
city;  weekly  cash  receipts  over  f3C0;  t.5,000  cash  and 
balance  on  mortgage;  long  time.  GEO.  U.  BENTON 
&  CO.,  35  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 
“CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (PhUa.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“ULSTER”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  lint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

^  A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  gel  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW !  PALMEK,  RIVENBUE&  &  CO., 


//  )/9W  don't  see  wtmt  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Horse-Uadish  machines.— Where  can  I  procure 
horse-radish  machines  of  the  latest  Improved  pat¬ 
terns?  Also  where  can  bottles  be  proonred  to  the 
best  advantage  7  S.  A.  P. 

ANS  — For  machines  write  the  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia;  for  bottles,  Wbltall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  46 
Barclay  Street,  N.  Y. 

Watering  Horses.— I  saw  a  statement  In  a 
weekly  paper  some  time  ago,  that  It  Is  considered 
best  to  water  horses  after  feedlr  g  them.  This  being 
contrary  to  the  general  advice,  will  The  U.  N.-Y.’b 
veterinarian  give  bis  opinion  as  to  which  Is  prefer¬ 
able,  watering  before  or  after  feeding,  with  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  7  J.  L.  B. 

ANS.— A  horse  should  always  he  watered  the  first 
thing  In  the  moaning,  not  given  an  excessive  quan¬ 
tity,  but,  say,  a  half  pallful.  If  this  be  done,  he  will 
not  drink  much  after  feeding,  though  he  should  have 
a  little  more  then  if  he  wishes  It.  If  a  horse  be  very 
thirsty,  and  be  watered  Immediately  after  feeding, 
the  large  quantity  he  Is  likely  to  drink  will  have  a 
tendency  to  rush  the  feed  along  so  fast  that  It  will 
not  be  properly  digested.  The  great  trouble  with 
watering  horses  Is  that  they  are  often  allowed  to  go 
too  long  without  drinking  especially  In  hot  weather, 
and  so  gorge  themselves  when  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  should  be  watered  frequently,  and  If 
this  be  done,  there  Is  seldom  danger  In  allowing  them 
to  drink  all  they  want.  The  owner  should  consider 
his  own  case,  and  apply  the  same  rules  to  bis  horse. 
He  doesn’t  want  to  come  In  warm  and  thirsty  and  at¬ 
tack  a  dry  meal  without  something  to  wet  his  whistle 
first;  neither  does  the  horse.  He  wants  to  drink  fre¬ 
quently  In  hot  weather;  so  does  the  horse.  It  Is  bad 
for  him  to  gorge  himself  with  cold  water;  so  It  Is  for 
the  horse. 

Pruning  Currants.— How  shall  I  trim  black  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  for  a  crop  this  year  7  They  have  been 
set  two  years  and  bore  last  year.  Some  say  the  crop 
of  this  year  Is  borne  on  last  year’s  wood.  I  suppose 
that  means  to  cut  out  all  wood  except  sprouts  that 
grew  from  the  ground  last  year.  Is  that  right  7  1 

{Continued  on  next  page  ) 


It  is  so  easy  to  Contract  a  Cold,  which 
from  Its  obstinacy,  may  entail  a  long  siege  of  dis¬ 
comforts  before  getting  rid  of  It  that  the  afflicted 
should  resort  at  once  to  that  old-established  remedy. 
Hr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  which  will  speedily 
remoye  all  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  help  you  to  avoid 
all  complications  Involving  the  Throat  and  Lungs.— 
Adv. 


vw  «  To  meet  the  pres- 

entnar<l  Times 
11  I  i  I  on  Farmers, we 

AXCAX  V»  will  sell  to  farm- 

CIS  direct,  for  cash 

Times  Gooi 

1UUL3  Fertilizers 

ertilizers 

_ Prices, 

per  ton. 

for  Oom.  Cotton  and  Peanuts,  at  SI  3.50 
for  Prucking  Crops  and  Potatoes  14.50 
for  Oats, ’Tobacco  and  Fruits  -  15.00 

Also  Muriate  Potash,  Kaln It,  Sulphate  Potash , 
Bone  Black,  Nitrate  Soda,  In  large  and  small 
quantities,  ^nd  two  2-cent  stamps  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  POWELLACO., 

FertHteer  Manufacturers,  BnltimorC)  Md 


Sait  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  'Wheat,  'Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LbKOY  SALT  CO.,  I^elloy,  N.  Y 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  ISDAnCC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  llllAi  CO  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 


Successors  to  G.  8.  PALME  B.  Established  1869. 
'Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AHD  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
References :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


lAU  . 


CROPS 

INCREASED  ^ 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 


BY  THE  USE 


Kjr  uuK 

Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super! 
Phosphates  \ 


Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use  * 
them  on  i 

CRAIN,  GRASS,  i 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
ANO  VINES,  , 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials.  i 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


BACCO  8r  POTATO 

FOOD 

•ANALYSIS' 

mmonia . 2  ■  3  % 

vailable  Phos  Acid...j6  •  7 

nsolublePhosAcid . 1  •  2  " 

^otasK .  . 3'/z-4-  ■ 


I  manufactured  by 


jeJarecki  Chemical  Co.€ 


FERTILIZERS. 


lfA’rUBK'8  OWH  FEHTILHZKU. 


TAKE  THE  LEAD  A8 


DflT  JlTnrC~^y  I-'Arge  Size.  Early 

rUIAiULu  Norther,  New  Queen.  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  and  Negro  at  $1.00  per  bushel.  Also  for 
sale  the  fine  bred  young  Holstein  bull,  Kate's  Co- 
lanthuB,  three  months  old,  Ufll  OTCIII  Dill  I 
sire  Echo’s  ColanthuB,  dam  IIULuIlIN  DULL 
Kate  S.  P.  C.  BIERY,  Kreldersvllle,  Pa. 

Pure  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No  2,  $2.40  per  bbl.  (3  bushels); 
Freeman  (Maule's).  50c.  peck;  $1  75  bu.;  $4.50  bbl. 

E.  L.  LYMAN,  Bancroft,  Sbla.  Co.,  Mich. 

If  you  want  Large  Ylelders  and  Quick  Sellers,  plant 

“SIR  WILLIAM”  POTATOES. 

They  arc  solid,  large  size,  smooth,  oblong,  white, 
best  quality,  medium  early;  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  In  1891  with  other  new  varieties.  Also, 
*'  Burbank’’  and  “  Mammoth  Pearl’’  for  comparison; 
they  head  the  list  with  a  record  of  1.008.33  bushels 
per  acre,  outyleldlng  all  contestauLS  from  272  to  605 
bushels  (see  Carman’s  report  In  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yohkkr  March  26,  1892).  Also,  field  tests  in  1893; 
th'*y  donble  the  yield  of  their  competitors  (see 
Chamberlain’s  report  in  the  Ohio  Farmer.  October 
12. 1893).  Reports  received  from  growers  who  grew 
them  In  1893  duplicate  the  above.  Price,  f.  o.  b. 
bushel.  $5.00,  half  bushel,  $:i.00;  peck,  $1.75.  By  mall, 
postpaid;  3  pounds,  $1.00;  1  pound,  50  cents.  No  bar¬ 
rels  for  sale.  R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


Ill  I  UTr  White  Rice  Pop  Corn,  In 

n  Iln  I  I  il  quantities,  shelled,  guaranteed 

II  Mil  I  1.11  two  years,  or  to  pop  veil;  cash  paid 
If  satisfactory.  JAMES  8.  BARBOUR,  1121  “  I  ’’  St., 
Washington,  I).  C. 


ACUPC 

HARDWOOD  I  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  propei 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  1 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 


SANDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  FORMULA 

FERTILIZERS 


I  FAMINR  bushels  pure  Seed  LEAMING 

kLMminU  CORN  at  ill  1  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
DnDU  cars.  Address 

bUnHi  PAUL  ELDRIDGE,  Shiloh,  N.  J 


Horseradish  Roots, 

»4  per  1,000.  Address  C.  C.  WHITNEY, 

3114  Fifteenth  Avenue,  8.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ACDIDAPIIQ  DflflTC  Largest  stock  in  united 
AurBnAUUO  nUUIO.  states.  Five  best  kinds, 
Elmira  and  Columbian  White.  All  kinds  of  vege 
table  plants  In  season.  I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD, 
Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 


OMTOM  0  YellowGlobe Danvers;  mv 

1  cron  of  1893. 

Pure,  true  to  name,  and  will  germinate.  76  cents  per 
pound.  J.  W.  ANTHONY,  Smyrna.  Del. 


Clover  Seed 


for  sale;  crop  of  1893.  Nice, 
clean  seed  In  saezs  at  $6.50 
per  busnel.  N.  8.  KNUT¬ 
SON,  WatervUle,  Minn. 


CROP  PRODUCERS. 

No  method  ef  supplying  plant  food  has  ever  proven 
so  economical.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


American  Banner  Oafs. 

The  best  General  Crop  White  Oat  extant  The 
stllTest  straw;  the  heaviest  grain,  the  thinnest  hull. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  Oats,  Wheat,  Corn 
and  Leading  Potatoes:  Freeman,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Victor  Rose,  Brownell’s  Winner,  and  many  others. 
Also  Langshan  Fowls  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Address  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y, 

TRUE  OSAGE. 

Called  the  Western  Market  Wonder. 

Best  Melon  to  eat,  to  ship  or  sell  ever  Introduced. 
Mine  Is  tne  original  stuca  from  which  the  variety 
was  Introduced;  the  introducer  paying  me  more 
money  for  a  small  stock  of  seed  and  the  privilege  of 
Introducing  It  than  was  ever  before  paid  for  any 
vegetable  After  Inspecting  my  Melon  fields  and 
"Metnodof  Saving  Seed’’  last  august,  Prtf.  Kaliey 
says  In  Forest  and  Garden,  Uctober  8.  1893  :  “It  is  a 
delicious  Melon  and  as  1  ate  it  at  Benton  Harbor,  I 
thought  It  the  beet  1  have  ever  known.”  My  seed 
was  saved  lr>'m  the  choicest  specimens  on  twenty 
acres  of  prime  Melons,  at  d  a  limited  quantity  will 
be  sold  ai  $3  OU  per  pound,  one-quarter  pound.  $1.00; 
one  ounce,  40  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid.  Seedsmen, 
who  are  not  satisfied  witn  their  stock,  can  now  get 
stock  seed  that  is  absolutely  right  In  every  particular. 
Try  It  If  you  want  something  choice. 

R,  MORRILL.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


TMIS 


C^JUOOK  AT  TMIS!.^  )  Michel’s  Early,  the 

)  earliest,  and  Gandy’s 

■  H  B  fl  (  I’Hze.  the  latest  Straw- 

vll  Clwf  ilCI  I  W  I  ICIIIIOb  I  Haverland.twoof  the 

0  )  best  mldseason  Straw¬ 

berries  at  $2  00  per  1,000.  All  young,  strong  plants,  grown  especially  for  the  wholesale  trade.  Will  tie  In 
bunches  of  fifties.  Packed  securely  in  live  moss.  No  retail  catalogue. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


NEVER  EQUAL.L.ED. 


Strawberry  Plants. 


TOBACCO,  T 

AND  GROWERS. 

VEGETABLE ) 

HERE  IT  IS  I 

The  Best  FERTILIZER 

AT  THE  LEAST  COST 
Adapted  for  Your  Crops. 

We  manufacture  six  other  brands  of 


The  Maine  Experiment  Station, 

taking  samples  of  skimmed  milk  promiscuously  from  the  dairies  of 

41  MAINE  FARflERS,  using  the 

Cooley  Creamer^ 


'1-0  One-Tenth  of  One  per  cent,  of  Fat  left  therein. 

This  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  most  wonderful  record, 

And  never  equalled  by  any  other  Cream  Separator. 
THE  CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
reports  tests  with  the  Cooley  Creamer  and  the  De  Laval  Separator 

AS  FOLLOWS  : 

Pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  butter  by  De  Laval  Separator,  16.4 

“  “  “  “  “  Cooley  Creamer,  15.9 

Which  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  Cooley  over  Separator  of  .5 
Or  a  Gain  for  the  COOLEY  CREAMER  of  3  per  cent. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  always  “Bods  Up  Serenely,"  showing  its 
superiority,  whether  taken  by  surprise  or  not. 

Send  for  100  page  pamphlet,  free  to  all,  giving  full  history  of  above 
tests  and  hundreds  of  others. 


AND  V  rE.rYiii-iz-c,no. 
BONE  )  . . 

Samples  and  pamphlet  FREK.  Responsible 
Agents  Wanted  In  territory  not  taken. 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 


VERMONT  FARn  HACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


1894 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PLANT 


•OtTOir^ad  HEW-rO^K. 


UP!  UP!  UP! 

without  a  wither  or  a  waver  Iti  their  growth. 

Your  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

will  go,  If  nourished  with 

Pioneer  Orchard  and 
Garden  flanures 

—and  they’ll  bear  the  best  of  fruit. 

Our  pamphlet  “What’s  Tho  Matter  With 
The  Orchard?’’— free  to  anyone.  Address 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  118  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

WM.  8.  SWEHT  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FERRY’S 


Wc  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Cotifitiwed. 

found  nearly  everything  else  In  The  Rcbai,  except 
that  O.  E.  8. 

Lincoln,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— Currants  are  borne  on  wood  two  or  more 
years  old,  hence  the  Importance  of  keeping  ud  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  vigorous  youEg  shoots.  Cut  out  all  the  oldest, 
feeblest  sh'ots,  but  cot  necessarily  all  the  old  wood. 
Prune  enough  to  keep  the  head  open  and  the 
branches  evenly  distributed.  That’s  about  the  whole 
story. 

Pease  Potato  Sorter— Who  sells  the  Pease 
potato  sorter?  reader. 

Ans.  — Edward  F.  Dibble.  Uoneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  lie 
has  the  general  ageccy  for  the  United  States. 

OATS  AND  Peas  for  Swine.— 1.  Does  The  R.  N.-Y. 
approve  of  sowing  oats  and  held  peas  together, 
especially  for  swine  food?  2.  If  so,  when  and  how 
should  the  same  be  sown,  and  what  proportion  of 
each  per  acre?  .3.  Where  can  Nott's  Excelsior  peas 
be  obtained?  o.  t. 

Glenwood,  ted. 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  although  we  do  not  conslderthe  mix¬ 
ture  of  any  advaniage  over  peas  alone  for  swine. 
The  only  advantage  that  we  can  see  Is  that  the  oats 
will  support  the  peas  somewhat  aid  prevent  their 
going  down  sj  hat  on  the  ground.  2.  At  the  usual 
lime  for  sowtrg  spring  grain,  about  m  bushel  of 
each  per  acre.  A  good  way  Is  to  drill  the  peas  hrst, 
about  four  Inches  deep,  then  sow  the  oats  the  usual 
depth.  3.  Of  J.  J.  II.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marblehead 
Mass,  or  almost  any  seedsman  adveitlslng  In  The 
R.  N.-Y. 


CANADA  TKKKS  an<l  PLANT.S  M  1)111 
A  sample  of  four  Moyer  Grape  Vines  la  U 1 1 1M 
or  turee  Pearl  Gooseberry  Plants,  by  W  11  w  WW 
mall,  for  Jl.OO.  A  Free  Catalogue  for  customers 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SON, 

Central  Nurseries.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Send  $1  for  two-year  Coleraln  Grape  Vine,  or  75 
cents  for  one-year  vine  to  the 

COLERAIN  GRAPE  COMPANY,  Coleraln,  Ohio. 


KIARSIIilLL 

STRAWBERRY 


14  Berries  fill  a  Quart. 

CIRCDLAR  FREE. 

S.  H.  W  A  R  REN  , 

Weston,  Mass. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing -ni.urhiiic  to  ho  the 
easiest  running  and  thd  greatest  grain  saver  oC  nil. 
Requires  only  about  IJf  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  tho  Iiest  Straw-pre.sorving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clovcr-huUers,  Fanning-niills,  Feed-mills,  (  i.-- 
rular-saw  Machines,  I.and-roUers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
tor  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
riersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  En.silage  I*ays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata- 
lOgUe.^Address.  JllNAUM  UARDklt,  Cuhlesleill,  N.  Y. 


The  Marshall 

New  distinct  variety;  re¬ 
ceived  all  Hrst  prizes  from 
Mass.  Ilort.  Society  In  139  >. 
A  king  of  berries,  13  per 
dozen.  See  my  trade-mark 
Is  on  every  package.  Send 
for  circular  to  the  origi¬ 
nator.  M.  F.  EWELL, 
Marshdeld  Hills,  Mass. 


POTATOES 

My  ILLUSTRATED  OATALOOUE  contain,  all  the  belt 
NEW  and  STANDARD  Varletleg.  It  alio  tell,  you  how 
to  obtain  HEW  VARIETIES  FREE  OP  COST.  Write  for  It. 

E.  H.  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


READER  ""r”  RARE  flowers 

■■  ■■“  *  ■•c/wlce  only,  address  Ellis  Bros  , 

Keene,  N.  IX.  It  will  astonish  and  please, 


RARE  FLOWERS 


mm 


FREEMAH  POTATOES.;.,- 

Freeman  Potatoes  by  the  pound,  peck,  bushel  or 
barrel:  guaranteed  strictly  pure,  as  seed  was  ob 
talned  frem  William  llenrv  Maule  In  1893.  Prices 
reasonable.  A,  M.  BURNETT,  May  vllle,  N.  Y. 


California  privet  makes  the  best 
hedge.  Once  planted  needs  no 
further  care,  except  clipping 
once  a  year.  $2  per  100  plants; 
118  per  1,000.  Plant  one  foot  apart. 
SIEBKKCHT  &  AVADLKY, 
409  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 


VS. 

mm 


FREEMAN  POTATOES 

Grown  from  seed  purchased  of  Maule.  Guaranteed 
pure.  Price,  J2.50  per  bushel;  fti  per  barrel;  10  bar¬ 
rels  f.50  f.  0.  b.  Address  CLAYTON  IlOLL. 

New  Berlin,  Stark  County,  O. 


POTATOES.— Three  tine  new  Potatoes,  direct 
from  the  Introducers.  Carman  No.  1,  Maggie 
Murphy.  Prlzetaker,  three  pounds,  one  of  each  Jl, 
postpaid.  Forty  other  kinds.  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
2, 12.50  per  bbl.  V.  D.  Stonbhoad,  Lewlstown,  Pa 


GLOVER  SEED 


irrn  for  sale,  crop  grown  isos  ; 
ir  I  II  ‘^ud  clean;  f.  o.  b  cars 

I  laLM  In  new  sacks  at  t7  per  bushel. 
B.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


ECLIPSE  Corn  Planter. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong 
NONE  CHEAPEll.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ICUGKN15  WlLLJilTT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 

PARKER  EARLE. 

BEST  AND  MOST  PllODUCTIVH!  LATE  STUAW- 
BEUKY  EVKU  OFFEBED.  200,000  choice  plants 
grown  on  new  land.  All  small  and  ilo  plants  thrown 
out.  Best  possible  packing  with  plenty  of  live  moss. 
Lightest,  safe  crate.  More  than  100  letters  of  high¬ 
est  pralee  received  from  sales  of  plants  made  last 
year  through  the  medium  of  The  Uural  New- 
Yorker.  Price,  $5.00  per  thousand. 

li.  MOltlllLL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  H  O  O  8 1 E  R 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and  I  ^ 

Seeds.  Send  for  cata-  I'j 

logue  of  Seed  Sowers  I  w 

and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov- 

ELKHART,  IND.  . 

^GrJE3NTS$ 


QftA  onr  38  quart  berry  crate. 

Owwi  Complete  with  baskets  for  OOCi 
T.  C.  AVIS  BASKET  CO.,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


$100  IN  GOLD  GIVEN  AWAV. 

Particulars  for  2-cent  stamp. 

D ONONDAGA  SEED  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Berry-box  machine. — For  puttlngup  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Saves 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  nominal.  Don’t 
fall  to  send  for  our  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN.  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Matthews  and  New  uniyersal  Garden  Tnols. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

M«A*  «<|  ^  ClfmUn  and  pHCM 

AMP, 8  Tl.OW  COMPANY. 


THOMPSOK’S  GRASS 

*  Sows  Clover. 

Tiinothy,  Alfalfa. 

RedTop.Flax,  ObkUkf 


*  Sows  Clover.  db 
Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Vfak||Bi| 

RedTop.Flax,  OkkUkI 

CBA»S  SKBDS.  lil 

Acres  Per  Dtiy^  in  wet,  dry  at 

WelghTJo  Ite.  wl..clyjn.U» 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SOKS,  W,  «•,  "fK 

See  our  Banner  Root  Cutter  on  another x>a 


As  ’spressed  to  Ole  Razor  Back,  who  was  stroppirt 
hlsselt  on  a  bahb  wire.  “Spoakin’ er  do  eberlution 
ob  fences;  fust,  de  «moov  wire  made  us  alllalT; 
nextde  balii.wire  bad  on  brer  boss;  den,  wire 
iiettlii’ skoered  we’uns  til  wo  foun’  It  didn’t  las’ 
ober  night;  forf,  de  big  wire  wid  de  long  stitches 
hovered  ole  mis  cow,  gittin’  her  holms  back,  but  do 
good  Lawd  sabe  us  fruin  dis  yor  new  .Spring  feus, 
I  bleeb  de  ‘debble’  Is  colled  rite  Inter  hit.’’ 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EVERGREENS!  Shade and 

Ornamental  trees.  Large  varieties  of 
Spruces,  Pines  and  Arbor  Yitaes,  all 
sizes  for  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Or¬ 
nament,  |1  to  per  100.  $.4  to  $100 
per  1000.  Received  highest  award  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Local  agents  wanted. 

Dij|[l  Evergreen  Specialist, 
I  niLL|  Dundee,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE. 


Established  18:34. 


SEEDS ! SEEDS ! 


My  annual  'PRIHKD  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready, 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains 
all  the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRKD  BKIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

AND  TIIK  MONKY  C03IKS. 

They  are  the  Dt*»t  because  north-  A 
ern  grown,  pure,  vigorous.  Free-  ^ 
mans,  Polaris,  Puritans,  Sunrise,  / 
Early  Rose,  Victor  Koho,  Drown-  / 
ell’s  Winners,  Prizetakers,  Rusk,  f 
R.N.Y.  No.  2,  Am.  Wonder,  Cham-  V  |i 
pions,  Clay  Koae,  Troy  Sceilllnga, 
and  all  siaiidard  kinds  at  hard-  ^ 
timea  prlecR.  Illustrated  Farm  d 
Seed  Catalogue  free.  J 

KI)\VAKI>  F,  DIBfJFK,  .  J 
lloiieoye  Falls, 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES. 

Ey.Ohlo,  Ohio,  Jr.,  Six  Weeks’  Market,  Burpee’s  Ex. Ey., 
Polaris,  Freeman,  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2,  and  over  70  others  at 
IUKUTIUKS  PRICKS.  Also  Seed  Oats  and  Popcorn.  Our 

lllAni  n’O  rAin  iighuoucku  in ’us  is 

WORLD  S  FAIR  The  Coming  Potato 

It  has  proven  better  than  all  others.  Similar  to  and  as 
good  as  Freeman,  but  yields  more.  “Tho  quality  Is 
perfect."  T.B. Terry. “322  pounds  from  one.”  L.  OBborno. 
CATALUUUK  FKKK.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wisconsin. 


ilCllf  DCAOU  jersey  pride. 

Wr  wW  Largest,  handsomest  and 

finest  flavored  Peach  In 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


BANOUET  STRAWBERRY. 

Equal  to  wild  berry  flavor.  CRGSBEY  PEACH, 
frostproof.  Fruits  every  year.  Colored  Plates. 
Full  descriptions.  Free  Catalogue.  All  fruits.  Write  at 
once.  HALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Mil  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Yarlctlcfl.  Also  Small  FrulU,  Tree*,  Ac.  Best 
rooted  itook.  Oonulne,  ohe»|).  8  .ample  vines  mailed  for  lOo. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KUE8C1I,  KredonIa.N.T. 


Japan  Plum  Trees. 


BRER  RABBIT’S  OPINION. 


CHRYSAN  THEMUMS. 

Twenty  for  $1.  All  different;  choice  varieties;  fine 
plants.  W.  G.  RICHARDSON,  Bennington,  Vt. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  “Purity, Vitality  and  Perfection  of  Grain ;  Both 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED.” 

The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CLOSEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  FREE. 


L  ,  EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  InAmer- 
2  lea, including 
^Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
>  and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
r  Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

DOUG L.\ .HA SDNS, 

Wunkogiiii,  J" 


CROSBEY  PEACH  TREES 

10,000  Crosbey  Peach  Trees. 

40,000  Timbrell  Strawberry  Plants, 

from  Reid's  stock. 

We  are  Headquarters  for 

GENUINE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE  VINES. 

This  stock  is  all  fine.  For  further  Information  address 
STJEPIIEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Trees  aod  Shrubs. 
Parsons&SonsCo. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y,  Ltd. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  PEARL  TUBEROSES. 

PAUKER  EARLE. — A  marvel  of  prodnetiveness 
and  superior  quality.  Succeeds  on  all  soils;  mid¬ 
season  to  late.  Price.  $4  00  per  1,000. 

GANDY. — The  best,  well  tested  very  late  kind;  fruit 
verv  large;  high  color;  very  firm  and  Une  quality. 
$4  00  per  1,000. 

PKAHL  TUBEROSES. — Selected  bulbs,  4  to  8  Ins. 
circumference,  $0.00  per  l.OfiO;  No.  2,  good  bulbs, 
3  to  4  Ins.  circumference,  $4.00  per  1,000. 

B.  REDFIELD,  Edgewood  Greenhouses,  Glenslde,  Pa 

Ornnijn  crop  round  potatoes.  One  barrel  worth 
OLUunU  two  of  Northern  seed.  500.000  Berry 
Plants,  Asparagus,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


Rural  Hew-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes, 

strictly  pure,  per  peck,  40  cts;  half  bushel.  (10  cts.; 
per  bushel,  $1.00;  per  barrel,  $2.,50. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everettstown,  N.  J. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

I  have  only  four  varieties,  but  know  they  are  good, 
as  I  grew  them  myself:  Early  Norther,  Now  Queen, 
American  Wonder,  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 
$1  00  per  bushel:  $2.50  per  barrel.  A  few  second  size 
New  Queens,  $1  75. 

PARKER  BRISTOL,  Wynantsklll,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  American  Wonder,  Early 
Sunrise  and  Napoleon.  $1.00  per  bushel. 

W.  R.  MOWRY.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

JACKSON’S  SKEB  FOTATGKS-  15  varieties. 
Established  1800.  Pr'ces  low.  Circular  free. 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Milton,  Vt. 

Prt  T  A  TO  F  ft  Buy  your  Need  direct  from 
^  the  Grower.  Burpee’s  H. 
Early,  $l..50  per  bushel  I  American  Wonder,  $1;  Monroe 
Seedling,  75  cents.  Maty  other  kinds.  Wholesale  price 
list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.  Waterloo.  N.  Y, 

Qrrn 

OLLU  rUIUIULu  from  the  Introducer);  Dela¬ 
ware,  Empire  State  and  Queen  of  the  Valley.  $1  per 
bush.,  f.  0.  b.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Locust  Valley,  N.Y 

THE  AQUATIC  GARDEN 

Must  soon  be  attended  to,  do  not  neglect  It  I  We 
will  send  postpaid,  one  each.  White  Nymphma, 
Water  Hyacinth.  Water  Poppv,  Llmnanthemum, 
Parrots  Feather,  Golden  Club,  Peltandta  and  Water 
Ijetluce.  All  of  these  for  only  86  cents,  any  four  for 
50  cents,  or  a  single  plant  for  15  cents;  together  with 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Tropical 
Plants  In  which  directlors  for  planting  will  be  found. 
Address  R.  D.  HOYT,  Seven  Oaks,  Florida. 


I.  D.  R.  M.  CHERRY. 

NOT  LIFE  SIZE. 


F’or  the  truth  about  it,  and 
Other  Rocky  Mountain 
Novelties,  address 
CIIAS.  E.  PENNOCK, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


will  plant 

Corn,  Beans, 
Peas  and  Beet 


STRAAV- 

RASI*- 

HLACK- 

GOOSE- 


Berrj  Plants 


Currants,  Grapes.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry  and  Japanese  Plums.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  S.  BUTT.,ISK,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Ogon,  Abundance.  Burbank  and  Satsuma.  Euro¬ 
pean,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Yellow  Egg,  etc.,  with 
Bartlett,  Kelller,  Duchess  Pear  and  a  full  assortment 
of  Peach  at  one-half  usual  prices.  Send  for  our  list. 


HENRY  LUTTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


Seed  in  hills, 


drills  and 
checks  In  dis¬ 
tances  desired,  'rsatev 
It  Is  the  only 

Planter  tbat  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet 
as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty  In  dlfl’erent 
amounts,  each  side  of  seed.  Stnd  for  circular. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire 


NURSERIES 


!TS12^39 


JERRARO’S  SEED  POTATOES^ 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  V 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
-  MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  GARIBOU,  MAINE. 


March  24 


hysteria,  spasms,  and  other  distressing,  ner¬ 
vous  symptoms  commonly  attendant  upon 
functional  and  organic  disease  of  the  womb. 
It  induces  refreshing  sleep  and  relieves  men¬ 
tal  anxiety  and  despondency. 
■KHnKxx-naKi—  Favoritc  Pi'Cscrip" 
PlIOrQ  TUC  tion”  is  a  positive  cure 
UUnto  I  flu  for  the  most  complicated 
WriDOT  PlOCO  obstinate  cases  of 

hUHuI  UAouO.  leucorrhea,  or  "‘whites,” 
■  excessive  flowing  at 

monthly  periods,  painful  menstruation,  un¬ 
natural  sup[)ressions,  prolapsus  or  falling  of 
the  womb,  weak  back,  “  female  weakness,” 
ante  version,  retroversion,  bearing-down 
sensations,  chronic  congestion,  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  womb,  inflammation, 
pain  and  tenderness  in  ovaries,  accompanied 
with  “internal  heat.” 

and  those  about  to  become 
I  mflTHFRR  I  mothers,  should  know  that 
I  I  Dr.  Pierce’s  h’avorite  I’rcscrip- 

tion  robs  childbirth  of  its  tor¬ 
ture-  fr-rrors  and  dangers  to  both  mother 
and  I .  .  1,  by  aiding  nature  in  preparing  the 
system  for  parturition.  Therebj^  “lal)or” 
and  the  period  of  conflnement  is  greatly 
shortened.  It  also  promotes  an  abundant 
secretion  of  nourishment  for  the  child. 


tested  it  in  the  more  aggravated  and  obsti¬ 
nate  cases  which  had  baflled  their  skill,  prove 
it  to  be  the  most  wonderful  remedy  ever  de¬ 
vise!  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  suffering 
women.  It  is  not  recommended  as  a  “  cure- 
all,”  but  as  a  most  perfect  Specific  for 
woman’s  jieculiar  diseases. 

As  a  ]K>WCrfllI,  inVjg- 

ADnurrDCMI  orating  tonic,  it  imparts 
rUnunrUL  strength  to  the  whole  sys- 
TnillO  ^  uterus  or 


The  only  medicine  for  1 
THF  flNIV  woman’s  iHJCuliar  ailments, 

I  flu  UnLi  gQi(i  ijy  druggists  under 
fliiiniiiTrrn  ‘'i  positive  guarantee, 
UUAnAniLuU  from  the  manufacturers, 

ntMulJT.  case  or  money  will  be  re- 
funded,  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescriitiox.  This  guarantee 
has  been  faithfully  carried  out  for  many 
years.  Did  this  medicine  not  possess  extra¬ 
ordinary  curative  properties  this  offer  could 
not  be  made  by  a  house  of  well-known  ro- 
si>onsibIlity  and  integrity. 

The  treatment  of 
many  thousands  of 
ca.ses  of  those  chronic 
weaknesses  and  dis¬ 
tressing  ailments  pe¬ 
culiar  to  females,  at 
the  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  afforded  a  va.st  ex¬ 
perience  in  nicely  adapting  and  thoroughly 
testing  remerlies  for  the  cure  of  woman’s  pe¬ 
culiar  maladies. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is 
the  outgrowth  of  this  grc'at  and  valuable  ex- 
jierience.  Thousands  of  testimonials  received 
from  patients  and  from  physicians  who  have 


IIUHIU.  I  womb  and  its  apixjndages, 
in  particular.  For  over¬ 
worked,  “worn-out,’’  “run-down,”  debili¬ 
tate  teachers,  milliners,  dressmakers,  seam¬ 
stresses,  “  shop-girls,”  housekeejicrs,  nursing 
mothers,  and  feeble  women  generally.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  greatest 
earthly  boon,  being  unequaled  as  an  aj)petiz- 
ing  cordial  and  restorative  tonic.  It  pro¬ 
motes  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food, 
cures  nausea,  weakness  of  stomach,  indiges¬ 
tion,  bloating  and  eructations  of  gas. 

I  I  As  a  soothing  and 

strengthening  nervine, 
“Favorite  Prescription” 


The  Outgrowth 
OF  1  Ym 
Experience. 


pain  in  my  chest  and  lungs.  My  voice  at 
times  was  very  weak.  I  suffered  excruciating 
monthly,  periodical  pains.  Since  taking  seven 
bottles  of  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  some 
time  ago,  I  have  enjoyed  better  health  than  I 
have  for  more  than  four  years  previously ; 
in  fact,  for  several  months  past  I  have  been 
able  to  work  at  sewing.  'I  have  gained  in 
weight  thirty-nine  pounds  since  taking  your 
medicines ;  the  soreness  and  pain,  of  which  I 
formerly  complained  so  much,  have  disap- 
jieared.  ’’ 


FEMALE  WEAKNESS. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Inman,  of  Manton,  Wexford  Co., 
Mich.,  writes :  “  I  be¬ 
gan  taking  ‘  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  about  a 
year  ago.  For  years 
1  have  suffered  with 
falling  and  ulceration 
of  the  womb  but  to¬ 
day,  I  am  enjoying 
perfect  h<“alth. 

I  took  four  bottles 
of  the  ‘  I’reseription  ’ 
and  two  of  the  Gold-  j 
en  Medical  Discov- ' 
e  r  y.’  Every  lady 
suffering  from  female 
weakn(!ss  should  try 
the  ‘Prescription’ 
and  ‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery.’  ” 

PERIODICAL  PAINS. 

Miss  Marv  J.  Tanner,  North  Lawrence,  St. 
La  wrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “  I  was  sick  for  four 
|cure.  For  two  yours 


WOMB  DISEASE.  I 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Gunekel,  of  No.  1461  South  7th 

fSt.,  Tetre  Haute,  Indi¬ 
ana,  writes:  “I  had 
been  a  sufferer  from 
womb  trouble  for  eight 
years,  having  doctored 
with  the  most  skillful 
l)hysicians,  but  finding 
only  temporary  relief 
from  medicines  pres¬ 
cribed  by  them.  I  was 
advised  by  a  friend  to 
take  the  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,’  which  I  did, 
and  found,  in  taking  six 
bottles  of  the  ‘  Prescrip¬ 
tion’  and  two  of  the 
‘  Discovery,’  that  it  has 
^  elfccted  a  postive  cure, 

Mrs,  GunkkeIj.  fQj.  -which  words  can¬ 

not  express  my  gratitude  for  the  relief  from 
the  great  suffering  that  I  so  long  endured. 


GENERAL  DEBILITY,  SICK  HEAD 
ACHE;  MANY  ACHES  AND 
PAINS. 


Mrs.  Inman. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Stbong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  ?1. 
THE  EUEAL  NEW-YOEKER, 

Oor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


yours.  You  cannot  partake  of  it.  Every 
man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  The  most 
absolute  integrity  is  the  one  and  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  success.  Such  a  suc¬ 
cess  is  lasting.  Other  kinds  of  successes 
may  seem  so,  but  it  is  all  in  the  seeming 
and  not  in  the  reality.” 

- Globe  :  “  When  a  rooster  is  in  a 

coop  and  can’t  get  out,  and  the  other 
roosters  can’t  get  in,  he  crows  a  great 
deal  and  wants  to  fight.” 

- Ruskin  :  “  Be  sure  that  people  like 

a  room  better  with  you  in  it  than  out  of 


Blood 

^Builder 


Nerve 

Tonic  J 


- Ladies’  Home  Journal  :  “  Courtesy 

and  consideration  for  servants  are  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  of  a  gentlewoman  or 
gentleman.” 

- Bulwer:  “Nothing  increases  love 

like  pride  in  the  beloved  object.” 

- Chas  A.  Green:  “  New  fruits  have 


fiend  for 

descriptiNO 

pamphlet. 

P^r.  WILLIAPIS’ 
^  MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockvil.’c,  Ont, 


A  Banker’s  Experience. 

J.  V.  Shipp,  Banker  of  Midway,  Ky.,  writes  :  “  My 
two  barren  mares  were  made  to  breed  with  the  Per¬ 
fect  Impregoator  bought  of  Specialty  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Carrollton,  Mo.— Adv. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

MILKING  MACHINES. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  milkin{7  ma¬ 
chines  operated  at  the  World’s  Fa’r  ?  If 
so,  what  is  your  opinion  of  them  ?  Are 
they  likely  to  come  into  j?eneral  use  ? 

Some  Objections  to  It. 

I  saw  but  one,  that  of  Jens  Neilsen. 
He  operated  the  machine  on  some  cows 
which  I  was  told  were  obtained  from 
the  stockyards.  They  did  not  seem  to 
object  to  the  machine.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  cows  were  milked  dry  by  the 
machine,  or  gave  as  much  milk  as  they 
would  by  hand  milking.  Cleanliness  is 
such  an  important  item  in  all  dairy  work 
that  the  leather  and  rubber  tube  of  that 
machine  impressed  me  as  a  possible 
source  of  impurities,  if  not  carefully 
cleaned  and  cared  for.  It  appeared  to 
me,  also,  thac  there  was  hardly  room  to 
use  the  machine  between  cows  tied  up  in 
the  stable.  The  inventor  perspired  consid¬ 
erably  when  milking,  but  that  may  have 
been  from  the  excitement  of  introducing 
the  machine  to  the  American  public  rather 
than  from  manipulating  it.  Milk  was  ob  • 
tained  from  the  cows’  udders,  however, 
by  turning  a  crank.  All  the  cows  used 
had  good  sized,  well  shaped,  uniform 
teats.  [riJOF.]  K.  H.  FARUmOTON. 

None  of  Them  PracticaL 

I  did  not  examine  the  milking  machine 
exhibited  at  the  World’s  Pair.  One  of 
them  was  in  the  “Plant  Barn”  near 
Barn  Nos.  1  and  2,  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  was  operated  daily,  or  nearly  every 
day.  They  had  four  cows  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  That  was  the  only  one  I  saw  in 
operation.  While  it  has  some  good  points, 
it  is  not  practical,  and  is  of  no  use  to  the 
dairy  world.  There  was  none  at  the 
World’s  Fair  that  will  come  into  practi¬ 
cal  use.  The  one  operated  at  the  fair 
was  from  Denmark.  w.  H.  gilbert. 


other  birds  for  about  four  months.  Con¬ 
sidering  our  Northern  latitude,  where 
the  snow  has  been  on  the  ground  since 
November  1  and  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tering  as  low  as  29  degrees  below  zero, 
and  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  many  claim 
the  Leghorns  are  not  winter  layers,  I 
think  they  have  paid  their  board  well. 
I  would  add  that  in  January,  1894,  the 
39  hens  laid  448  eggs  with  nine  old  hens 
not  yet  through  moulting  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary  36  hens  and  pullets  laid  474  eggs. 
The  feed  consisted  of  wheat,  oats  and 
table  scraps  mixed  with  bran,  fed  warm. 

Superior,  Wis.  t.  b.  s. 


and  buyem  shall  fix  the  price  beyond  our  limit.  We 
have  put  in  the  list  of  MERIDALE  JERSEYS,  that 
will  surely  be  sold,  many  animals  that  we’ve  always 
thought  we  wouldn’t  sell  at  any  price;  but  they 
uiust  yo,ior  the  \\Qr(\. -must  be  reduced  one  half,  even 
though  it  takes  some  of  our  best  stock. 

This  is  a  pedli^rec  herd,  as  good  ]')edigree  as  can  be 
found,  but  that  isn’t  all — they  make  butter;  that’s 
2111  for.  They  are  business  every  time;  breeders  and 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  8.  It  tells  about  this  sale 
;l  31st,  1894.  AYER  &  McKinney, 

Times  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


In  writing  to  adTertlsers,  please  always  mention 
Thm  Rural  Nbw-yorkkb. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED  ! 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR! 


^Barren  Mares  i 


and  Seif 
a^^Reyulat/ay 

Tallin  BucceHKful 
fi'  oporatiuii. 
U  GuaruntefA  to 
B^hstcha  larger 
prrrenlage  of 
,  fertile  eggn,  at 
’  leHM  cost  than 
any  other  Ilatoher. 


STAL^ 


newton 


Made  to  breed  reKiilarly  by  the  use 
of  our  improved  Irapregnator.  No 
skill  necessary  to  use  it.  Every  in¬ 
strument  fully  guaranteed.  The 


Buckley’s  Waterine  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MAOHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

rw~  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


*  Perfect  Impregnator  ? 


gLowcit  pHcftd  flrflt-cloas 
liatohor  tnftde. 

Send  6c*  for  Cataloffne. 

CiroulfttB  free* 

PAtontfe  and 

JHaouraXntr  GEOi  Hi 


is  simple,  scientiflo,  safe  and  certain,  w 
Wo  have  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  the  United  States,  Europe  and  ® 
Australia.  Sent,  with  full  directions,  © 
on  receipt  of  price,  five  dollars.  5 
SPECIALTY  MF6.  CO.,  130  Main  Street,  5 
CARROLLTON,  MO.  X 

Refer  to  Commercial  Bank,  St.  Loui.s;  Mid-  JJ 
land  Bank,  Kansa.s  City,  and  to  all  banks  iu  O 
Carrollton.  A 

A  nook  “  Ahovt.  Barren  Mares"  xent  free.  Y 


INCUBATOR 


The  QBANDEST  of  DAIBT  Breed!. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  sire 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ALONE  and  unbqualbd  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallllcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Quemsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  Hnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comns,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Roblyn,  L.  L,  N.  Y 


SI  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam, 
Absolutely  nelf-reKulnting, 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  flrst-cla.ss  Hatebei 
In  the  market.  Circulars  fu  c, 
GEO.  ICRTE L  &  CO. ,  (Quincy,  ill. 


DAIRYMKN  SAY 

THE  MODEL  MILK  COOLKK 
AND  AERATOR 
Has  no  equal,  is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re 
snlts,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  at 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  with 
Iron  clad  bot- 
\  tom.  they  will 

_  notrust. 

_ V/  Agentswant- 

uT7Jr'^;v  ed.  Send  for 

. .  large  cut  and 

price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZLAY,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


tOOEL  MILKCOOl.i 
PAr.INT'D  1893; 

M.W.GAZLAY, 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 


4  cento. 


VENT. 


™  WORLD’S 

SmEDAL  and  DIPLOMA, 

on  onr  INCUABTOK  and  KKOODKK 
Corohlned*  If  you  ara  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  Bond  4  oentd  In 
BUmps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Addresa 

Reliable  IneabatorCo**  Qutney,  111- 


I  NCUBATORS  ! 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 

9  isSll  FIRST  PRE.MIUMS. 

1  •  ttul  I  Send  for  lOA-page  Illustrated  catalogue 

Prairie  State  Incabator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa 


The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 

2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2 

Won  by  Ida  Marigold,  bred  by  Miller  &  Sibley,  1(1 
daughters  of  her  sire,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  I'MA',, 
average  over  11)  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  less  than  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  BYanklln,  Venango  Co.,  I’a. 


Best  of  Dairy  Blood  for  Sale  at 
Low  Prices. 

Conover  Lowndes  291’2(!.  dropped  June  17,  1891 
Solid  color,  tine  form,  rich  skin,  kind  and  sure.  He 
has  n<'  fault  or  blemish. 

Ad.llna  Lowndes  90942.  dropped  Februa-y  1.S,  189! 

Duchess  Rosalind  90941,  dropped  June.  1893  Also 
two  bull  calves,  4  and  3  months  old,  solid  color. 

The  above  lot  are  from  a  knot  of  Lowndes  cows 
that  made  an  average  of  nearly  four  liuiidreil 
DOunds  of  butter,  and  a  cash  return  or  mi  100  eiicli 
la  the  year  1893. 

HENRY  A.  SLACK,  Hurstville,  N,  Y. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Turkeys  at  Home. — What  is  a  good 
way  to  make  turkeys  lay  near  the  coop 
and  not  wander  off  a  long  distance  to 
make  nests  ?  o.  m. 

Clyde,  Kan. 

Ans. — The  turkey  bulletin  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  gives 
this  information:  “One  man  whose 
stock  was  inspected  had  a  large  space  en¬ 
closed  by  a  high  fence  of  wire  netting, 
which  was  used  to  prevent  the  turkeys 
laying  and  sitting  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
Nests  are  provided  within  the  enclosure. 
Daring  the  laying  season,  the  hen  tur¬ 
keys  are  confined  to  it  during  the  fore¬ 
noon  each  day  until  all  have  selected 
nests.  When  hatching,  they  and  their 
young  are  more  readily  cared  for  and 
controlled.” 

To  Lengthen  the  Teats. — How  shall  I 
treat  a  new  milch  heifer  to  lengthen  her 
teats  ?  Her  calf  died  soon  after  birth. 
She  is  a  valuable  cow  but  for  this.  J.  d. 

Webster.  N.  Y.  , 

Clover  and  Carrots. — I  am  feeding 
bright  clover  hay  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  to  a  herse  that  has  the  heaves.  I 
spray  the  hay  just  enough  to  moisten  it, 
and  feed  about  two  quarts  of  carrots 
twice  a  day,  but  do  not  feed  all  the  hay 
the  horse  can  eat.  w.  b. 

Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Grown  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 
— Here  is  a  statement  showing  the  profit 
received  from  an  average  of  14  R.  C.  B. 
Leghorn  hens  for  the  year  1893  : 

Jan.  1.  1  cockerel,  16  pullets . $8.75 

May  5.  85  eggs  set,  at  30c  per  dozen...  2.13 

Dec.  31.  Feed  for  year . 24.58 

Dec.  31.  Birds  killed  and  sold  during 

vear.  34 .  $19.00 

Dec.  31.  Eggs  laid  for  year  2,034  at  30 

cents  per  dozen .  .  50.85 

Dec.  31.  Birds  on  hand  4l  (39  hens,  2 

cockerels)  .  21.00 

ProllD . 55.39 

Total .  $90.85  $90.85 

Average  per  hen,  nearly  $3.50. 

The  above  does  not  include  166  eggs 
laid  by  pullets  the  latter  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  in  December.  The  feed  bill  does 
include  all  for  the  entire  flock  both 
young  and  old  and  also  for  about  30 


rflVINCIBLE  HATCHEII.The  BEST 

-  ^AUMEN?G^  BROODe'r 


OKfin  year  1893,  [7  ^ 

/nilll  and  notasinglccom-iCti'.U^JiSIlUi.jr.W,  ms 

- plaint.  Sond  4  cts.  W 

stamps  forNo.2Sf'atal()g.  to 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


DIITTCD  brings  5c.  per  It  extra  In  our 
nil  I  Irn  Crystal  Butter  Packsge 
1^”  •  I  Flint  Glass,  Metal  Case. atr- 

tight.  Dead  air  space.  Full  description 
with  cuts  sent  free.  Address  Ckystai. 
Package  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Broodan  only  t$.  Boat  and  •haapMrt  for 
rolalnc  chicks ;  40  first  praminms ;  1,000 
testimonials ;  send  tor  oatsloKne, 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  574»  Cardington,  0. 


Coomassie.— A.J.C.C.— St.  Lambert 

ROB'f.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THAT  HORSE  1  How  ? 
by  using  the  Imperial 
Bit.  Gunranieed  to 


■n.  -  - •  CbTanieed  to 

hold  the  most  vicious  and  un- 
manageable  horse.  It  Is  a 
positive  cure  for  to  gue- 
and  prevents  slde- 
uraiAM  pulling.  Bit  sent  postpaid 

upon  receipt  of  price. 

il/  ^  <0  In  X  C  or  Japan,  $$1.00 

No.  41  in  Fine  Nickel,  $$‘^.00 

IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP  CO., 

710  Wisconsin  Street,  Racine,  Wls 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  nearly  eight 
months  old.  Good  color,  g-iod  points  and  good  size 
D.  M.  OA.V1PBKLL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Hig:h-Cla88  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata 
logue.  THE  W1LJ.OW8, 

Geo.  E.  Bkeck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


lllilSHARP  POULTRY  GRIT.  \ 


SEND  FOi« 

Sample  eo^  sf 


CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DC  11  dUllLICd 
FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


prrQ  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Ply^ 

LiIIIJl)  mouth  Rock  eggs.  13  for  $2.00. 

WILL  H.  SWAIN.  Waverly,  N.Y. 


A  perfect  FOUNDATION  Is  needed  Is  building  np 
either  a  Herd  of  Swine  or  a  House,  therefore  order 
Spring  Pigs  from  the  Purest  and  Best  FOUNDATION 
stock, 

Willswood  Herd’' 
Recorded  Berkshire  8wine, 

Bred  from  Imported  Strains  and  Unsurpassed  Ani¬ 
mals.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Pure-bred  B.  &  W.  Mlnorcas,  W. 

Wyandottes.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, 
■Z-MMSMItM  W.  &  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  W.  E'.  li. 

Spanish.  L.  Brahmas— Eggs,  $1.00 
per  15;  $3,00  per  60.  Golden  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes, 
C  I.  Games.  Bed  Caps,  Houdans,  W.  I/angshans.  W. 
C.  B  Polish,  Ball  Leghorns-Eggs,  $1..‘)0  per  15;  $5.00 
per  60.  E'’lne  catalogue  free. 

JOHN  H,  SOUHER,  Jr.,  Telford,  Pa. 


New  64  pageCataloguetor1894 

ils  now  ready.  The  most  complete  book 
ever  published  on  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Standard  seeds.  Send  4  cts.  In  stamps. 
John  Hauscher  Jr.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


CnnQ  nUCAD  From  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
LUUu  UriLHl  I  Poultry.ofthe  most  noted  prize 
— winning  strains.E’ineillustrated 
descriptive  catalogue  free.  B.H.GREIDER,  ELORIM,  PA. 


h  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
a  Sliver  and  White  Wyandottes.  Best 
I  prize  stock.  Eggs  and  E’owls  Caia- 
Y  logue  of  America’s  Great  Poultry 
A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Box  2,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


lie  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Slum  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


E'arm  free. 


FXIN  niinX^  Fanciers.  Ergs,  $1 

kivin  UUUM0  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BROOKSlDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Wyckoff’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  00  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFE’,  Groton.  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 


lEKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  iVirst 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  I'oultrv 
Show  In  1893.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  clr- 
A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


From  E’oundatlon  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  4 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  E’orquletnei 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


cular. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

The  fowl  for  the  farmer.  Great  winter  layers.  Prize 
winning  blood  (Knapp’s);  unlimited  range.  Honest 
dealing.  E><g8,  $l  10  per  15;  $2  5'' per  26. 

D.  C.  BA8BETTK,  EAnneri  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Cl  A  T  p  An  elegant  lot  of  Partridge 
Cochin  Cockerells, bred  from 
great  winter- laying,  prize  winning  stock.  Prices, 
to  $10.  Address  W.  L.  MINOR,  Breeder  of  Partrld 
Cochins  exoluBlvaiy,  Brockton,  Maas, 


Black  Spanish  Jack.  Has 
taken  llrtt  prize  at  State 
and  County  Fairs.  H,  G. 
TYLER,  Daysrllle,  Ni  T 


TPTT7  PTTPAT  M -p  W_  V  n  P  -p  T? 


March  34 


Companv;. 


HIEMliS 


buy  “direct  from  factory. 


MIXED  PAINTS 


with  SPSfiZS  RV'^ML^'TOK 


At  WHOI>KSAI.K  PRICKS, Delivered  I'REK, 
For  nuusex,  Harm*,  Koofg,  all  colors,  A  S  A  V  K  Middlemen’s 
proHte.  In  use  5  I  years.  Kndoi-scd  by  Orangre  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Ix)W  i)ric««  wll  sun>riHe  you.  Wiite  for  samplca 
O.  W.  INGEllSOLL,  t<46  I’lymouth  Bt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  H. 


THE  IIEEEER  RIDIXG  HARROW. 
Cnts  {)  feet  wide  (t^ro-horse  size);  easier  than 
any  other  0  ft.  Cuts  5  Inches  deep,  and  thoronghly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soil. 

Harrows  from  17.00  up. 

Write  to  HELLER  MEG.  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Mach^noTZc^ 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Gutters, Feed  Grinders, Ao 
HEEBNJiJt  &  SONS,Lanadale,  Ba.yU.a.A, 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


Bi >81  C? D CET  containing  over 2/>00 
l~  tested  red  pcs.  820 

HJPExSS|s  pages  bound  In  cloth.  Don’tfallto 

BiMSfh^WATCH  CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  Forfull  particulars 
address  The  fSRKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  J4ST.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Model  34 

COLUMBIA 


The  Columbia 
Chilled  Plow 


Price,  $125. 

A  new  machine  in  many  important 
points  of  desijrn  and  construction,  re¬ 
taining  also  the  best  features  of  pre¬ 
vious  light  Columbias.  It  is  regularly 
fitted  with  an  easily  detachable  front 
wheel  brake,  rat-trap  pedals,  and  either 
single  or  double  tire  as  ordered.  Weight 
30  pounds  with,  29  without  brake. 

Full  description  in  Columbia  catalogue,  which  is 
furnished  free  by  Columbia  agents,  or  mailed  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 

POPH  MPG.  CO., 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Hartford.  1 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


has  been  awarded  first  premiums  at  the 
Berkshire  County  Fair  (Mass.)  Plow  Trials 
twelve  years  out  of  thirteen.  Light  draft, 
easy  to  handle,  great  durability. 

Agents  wanted;  circulars  free.  Special 
IntroduclEg  price  In  localities  where  they  are 
not  In  use.  Address 

COLUMBIA  PLOWWORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works, 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Built  In  the  field  cheaper 
than  wood  pickets.  Have 
you  seen  It.  If  not  get  our 
catalogue,  telling  aU  about 
tt.  1>  Is  free.  Big  money  for 
agents. 

LANE  BROS.,  Box  .'i, 
_ Holly,  Mich. 


HALLOCK’S 

CCESS  WEE 


HftY  CARRIER 

I  KOIt  A  GOOD 

with  the  latest  and  licst  improvements. 
Hay  Forks  and  attachments,  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  Catalogue  and  low  In 
troducliig  prices.  Address 

OBORNBROS.,B»rR  Marion,©. 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  PEED 
Best  Set  Works  In  the  Worlds 


'Rest Machine  oliiskind  ever  in- 

i vented.  Netui  for  circular  t  and  price*. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  .SONS, 

,  No.)7  River  St.,  YPSILANTI,  Mich, 

See  oitr  Grots  Seed  Sower  on  another  page. 


Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^A  ward 


at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agrionltural  Implements  ofBestQual- 
itr  *1  lowest  prioea  Send  for  Rlustrated  Oatrdogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

YORK.  P£NNA. 

Oaltlvators  and  Corn  Planters  a  Specialty. 


IT  IS  VERY  EASY 


To  churn  your  cream  in  the 

Davis  Swing  Churn 

because  the  motion  of  the  cream  almost  runs  it. 

IT  IS  VERY  THOROUGH 

in  its  work,  because  the  concussion  is  the  greatest  obtainable,  and  much 
greater  than  in  oiher  churns. 

IT  IS  VERY  BEAUTIFUL, 

the  elegant  granular  form  in  which  the  butter  comes  and  the  high  grade 
product  possible  to  turn  out  with  this  Churn. 

We  tell  all  about  it  in  our  catalogue.  Send  for  one. 


Entirely  new  in  coiiHtrnction.  More  effective 
In  tillage  and  greater  security  to  the  plant  than  any 
other  Wee<ler.  The  most  profitable  Inx'estment  ever 
offered  the  farmer.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  our  1894 
Catalogue,  with  full  description,  and  introduction 
terms  to  suit  the  times.  (Jive  P.  O..  County.  State. 

J).  \.  HALI.OCK  &  .SON,  YORK,  PA. 


HARNESS  & 


Rnggy  Harness,  S4.95  and  ' 

upwards.  Double  Harness,  ^ 

914.75  and  upwards.  Riding 

Saddle,  91.95  and  upwards.  We 

will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the 

Harness  business  direct  to  the  consumer  at  factory 

prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  HARNESS  CO., 

315  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDEJR. 


OUR  B.4BC0CK  MILK  TESTERS 


ARE  THE  HOST  CONVENIENT, 

Run  the  nicest,  and  altogether,  are  indispensable  in  the 
modern  dairy  or  creamery.  We  furnish  them  to  run  by  either 

Hand  or  Steam  Power. 

Send  for  our  full  illustrated  pamphlets,  containing  description  of 
all  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  iot  dairy  and  creamery. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  2c  stamp  for  r~Tn[~  ~  60  page  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  , _ diileieiitstyles  I’uro 

Oak  Hand  Made  Harness.  Prices  to 

suit  every  body  and  shipped  subject  to 

approval,  it  costs  but  a  2c  stamp  to 

know  where  you  Algm&jC  get  besi  value  for 
J’our  monej'.  _ 

KING*  CO.  Mfrs.  lU,  Church  SL  Owego,  K.  !• 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


VERnONT  FARn  MACHINE  CO. 


Pulverizer, 


If  so,  you  should  try  a 


It  churns  Easier,  Quicker, 
Closer,  and  Is  More 
Conveijient  than 
any  other. 

Eveiy  user's  word  for  It. 

Send  for  circular  and  In¬ 
troductory  price.  If  we  have 
no  agent  In  your  locality,  to 


Variety 
of  Bizea 
luiUble 
for 

all  work. 


MENTION  THIS  FAPKK. 


Itallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  paper.  _dra 


Absolute  Perfection  for  best  qualityButter 
Also  Churns,  Power  Butter  Workers, 
Printers,  Shippiiie  Boxes,  and 

b  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

r  Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerntor  Is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
I  Creamery  Plan  and  valuable  Information 
for  Creamery  men. 

L  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A^CREAMERY 
H  U  R  N 
MILK -TESTERS, 

JIand  and.  Steam  l*owev, 

WATERS’  BUTTER-WORKERS. 


A  'Wonderful  Improvement. 

__TIIE~BEST 


Tooth  Holder  ever  invented,  wyonlyloosming 
The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchetl  one  nut.  ^ 

witl  .rhioh  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  in- 
ches  uY  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  Tooth 
Uarruw  manufrs  in  the  world.  Over  35,000  now  in  use. 

Our  New  Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

with  Ferfiliier  Attachment. 

simplicity,  neatness, 
cv  JL  and  dura- 

hilitv  ^canimt  be 

a^^^inds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  bvSl  rel 
liable  dealers.  Don’t  bedeceived.Insistuponhaying 
our  goods.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory,  (.cata¬ 
logue  Free.  IlENCII  &  I)ROMGOLD,York,  Pa. 


U.  S.  SEPARATORS 


Complete  Factory  Outfits— Sepabatoks,  Boilers 
and  E.NGiNES. 

mOHSELEY  A'  STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 
Rutland,  Vermont. 
Mention  this  paper.  mhSeolt 


Were  Awarded 


AT  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR. 

HADE  IN  THREE  DAIRY  AND  TWO  FAfTORY  5IZES. 

These  separators  are  the  most  simple  in  construction.  Re* 
quire  less  care.  Will  run  longer  without  clogging.  Are 
certainly  taking  the  front  rank. 

In  the  great  dairy  district  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
more  new  creamery  plants  have  been  supplied  with  these 
separators  in  the  last  year  than  all  our  compietitors  com¬ 
bined  can  boast  of.  Such  a  record,  gained  by  repeated  tests, 
is  conclusive  that 


U  Club  St.  1  ambert  Hull  and  Heifer  Calves 
of  the  best  butter  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  Stoke 
Pogis  111.,  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  st.  L.,  867 
pounds  butter  in  one  year.  V’oung  Bulls  sold  from  our 
herd  have  sired  20  pound  cows,  such  as  Pride  of 
Ingleslde  54.M5,  20  pounds  4)^  ounces,  and  Gypsy’s 
Pride  2nd  29365,  27  pounds  12  ounces  of  butter  in  7 
(iai/s  for  Miller  &  Sibley.  B.  L.  CLAUKSON, 

14  West  19th  Street  New  York. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Uural  New-Yorker. 


GREAT. 

'variety 

I  SPRINKLERS 

—  ^haycabts* 

WOE  a  NARROW  TOES  2  a  4  WHEELS. 

NDWyORK  OFFICE  HAROWOOO.STEELAXLES.BEST&CHEAPEST. 

N9  4ST0NEST  H  □  BSDN  8t  C0..Tatamy.  Pa. 


ZKIMPIKC  HORSE  CARTS. 


8  A  A  2-c  stamp  for  clr- 
■  W  culars.  Address 

Howard  Herryman,  Bobley,  Hd. 


AND 

/upward 


lilE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  K  o*;*??: 

Langshan,  P.  Rock,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUNBAB,  BlKhorn,  Wls. 


THE  BENTON  GOLD  MINING  CO  , 

of  Virginia,  offers  for  sale  1,0(X)  shares  at  ?5  (X)  per 
share,  par  value,  $10.00;  mine  developed  and  ready 
to  ship  ore:  need  adoltlonal  machinery  atrnce. 
fc,GEO.  H..BKNTON  &  CO.,  35  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


on  Rods  Fence  for  OJQ  00  Pt  ■  -  1  1  ^ 

OU  3Ien  wanted  to  vIO.OU  : :  =  i  -id.  i 
put  up  fence  and  sell  fence  tools. 

Big  wages.  'Write  T.  J.  ANDRE,  Wau8eon,LOhlo. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


‘‘A  POUND  OF  BUTTER/' 

Its  History  from  Cow  to  Consumer. 

THE  BIG  three:  SILO,  SEPARATOR  AND  “STARTER.” 

What  is  a  Pound  of  Butter  P 

Rouffhly  speaking,  when  we  pay  our  money  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  we  receive  2}^  ounces  of  water,  one- 
half  ounce  of  salt,  one-fourth  ounce  of  curd,  and  12% 
ounces  of  fat.  The  fat  is  what  we  are  after.  The 
water  gives  the  fat  the  proper  consistency  for  spread¬ 
ing  on  our  bread,  the  salt  helps  to  preserve  the  fat, 
and  gives  it  the  desired  salty  taste,  while  the  curd,  or 
cheesy  matter,  is  an  intruder  which  clings  to  the  fat  in 
the  process  of  skimming  and  churning.  Good  butter 
differs  from  bad  butter,  not  only  in  the  skill  with 
which  skimming,  churning  and  handling  are  done, 
but  goes  beyond  them  to  the  very  feed  given  the  cow. 
There  are  no  fats  so 
delicate  and  quick  to 
absorb  bad  odors  and 
tastes  as  those  found  in 
milk.  Thus  it  is  that 
good  butter  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made  from  sour 
feed,  or  in  dirty,  ill¬ 
smelling  places,  because 
the  delicate  fats  will  ab¬ 
sorb  and  retain  the  bad 
odors  about  them,  and 
never  give  them  up. 

In  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles  it  is  proposed  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  pound 
of  good  butter,  in  fuller 
detail,  perhaps,  than  has 
ever  been  done  before. 

These  facts  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  dairyman  so  much 
as  for  those  who  wish  to 
improve  their  methods 
and  desire  information 
in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ments  of  dairying.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  good 
many  of  our  dairy  writ¬ 
ers  talk  over  the  heads 
of  the  very  class  of  men 
who  most  need  help.  It 
is  dangerous  for  a 
teacher  to  assume  that 
a  pupil  knows  his  primer 
because  the  teacher 
thinks  he  ought  to. 

That  is  why,  in  these 
articles,  an  effort  is  made 
to  be  as  simple  and  plain 
as  possible,  even  at  the 
risk  of  taking  extra  time 
and  space  for  the  telling. 

The  scene  of  the  making  of  our  pound  of  butter  is 
at  Dix  Hill  Farm,  Deer  Park,  Long  Island.  I  selected 
this  place  because  the  methods  and  surroundings  are 
such  as  are  all  within  reach  of  the  every-day  farmer. 
It  is  not  a  fancy  farm  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Its 
owner  has  no  outside  business  at  which  to  raise  money 
for  running  his  farm,  neither  has  he  any  outside  for¬ 
tune  to  spend  on  experiments.  He  has  the  farm  and 
that  is  alL  Mr.  H.  P.  Carll  is  a  young  man  who 
bought  his  father’s  farm,  and  gave  a  good  mortgage 
which  he  is  now  paying  off,  putting  up  new  buildings 
and  improving  the  whole  place  out  of  the  sale  of  good 
butter.  Mind  you,  good  butter.  I  expect  to  show  you 
that  if  Mr.  Carll  were  making  poor  butter,  he  would 
be  making  but  a  poor  living  to  go  with  it.  The 
difference  between  poor  and  good  is  also  the  difference 
between  d,  hape  living  and  a  good  profit. 


First  of  All  Comes  the  Milk, 

And,  as  a  preface  to  that,  we  may  speak  of  the  farm 
and  the  feed.  There  are  100  acres  of  tillable  land, 
one-third  under  the  plow  each  year,  and  20  acres  of 
pasture.  The  only  farm  crops  are  grass  and  grain — 
cow  food  entirely,  viz.,  corn,  peas  and  oats,  rye,  or 
wheat  and  grass.  Twenty  acres  of  corn  are  grown 
every  year,  enough  to  fill  a  100-ton  silo  being 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  remainder  cut  and 
husked  for  grain,  with  the  stalks  afterwards  cut  up 
and  fed  dry  at  noon.  The  ensilage  and  husked  corn 
receive  just  the  same  treatment  in  the  field,  except 
that  the  former  is  cut  a  little  earlier.  B.  &  W.  corn 
is  used,  and  is  planted  in  hills.  The  meadows  are 
plowed  on  an  average  after  five  years’  service,  and 
com  is  planted  on  the  sod,  after  which  comes  a  crop 
of  grain  and  seeding  to  grass.  The  manure  is  hauled 


out  of  the  barnyard  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
spread  on  the  wheat  or  rye  or  on  the  sod  designed  for 
the  corn  crop.  In  addition  to  this  heavy  manuring  the 
corn  also  receives  a  good  dressing  of  corn  fertilizer 
in  the  hill.  When  asked  why  he  used  the  fertilizer  in 
addition  to  the  manure,  Mr.  Carll  said  it  was  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  fed  his  cows  grain  in  addition  to 
their  ensilage  and  hay.  The  fertilizers  are  quickly 
soluble,  and  hurry  the  plant  along  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  The  slower  acting  manure  is  more 
useful  in  the  hotter  months,  and  also  provides  food 
for  subsequent  crops  of  grain  and  hay.  A  large 
amount  of  bran  and  malt  sprouts  are  bought,  and 
towards  spring  a  small  amount  of  linseed  meal  is  fed, 
as  Mr.  Carll  regards  this  as  a  fine  cow  tonic.  Mr.  C. 
does  not  consider  corn  meal  so  valuable  for  butter 
food  as  many  do.  He  does  not  get  the  returns  from 


it  that  he  gets  from  bran,  but  this  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  ensilage  contains  a  good  share  of  com 
ears  so  that  bran  balances  it  far  better  than  extra 
meal  would.  He  has  fed  cotton-seed  meal,  and  likes 
to  use  a  little  of  a  pure  article  when  feeding  ensilage 
or  when  the  cows  are  at  pasture — not  otherwise.  The 
meal  varies  so,  however,  that  he  buys  but  little  of  it — 
in  fact  does  not  buy  much  cow  food  besides  bran  and 
malt  sprouts. 

The  Cows  and  How  they  Live. 

At  about  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  C.  put 
on  his  hat  and  said  :  “  Milking  time — let’s  go  out  and 
see  the  goat  skim  the  cream  !  ” 

Almost  any  one  interested  in  farm  economy  would 
go  far  to  see  a  goat  make  himself  useful ;  so  out  I 
went  to  the  barn.  The  cows  stood  in  the  long  rows 

fastened  in  stanchions. 
They  turned  their  beau¬ 
tiful  heads  to  watch  us 
as  though  well  knowing 
they  would  have  no 
supper  until  they  had 
given  down  their  milk. 
The  cows  have  all  more 
or  less  Jersey  blood. 
Mr.  C.  always  did  love 
a  good  cow.  He  saw  the 
Ayrshires  first,  and 
thought  they  were  about 
right,  but  a  few  years 
later  the  J  ersey s  came  to 
the  front,  and  then  the 
Ayrshires  had  to  go  until 
now  there  is  but  one 
Ayrshire  left  in  the 
herd.  The  bull  is  a 
thoroughbred  (Paul 
Rioter  31203)  of  a  great 
butter-producing  fami¬ 
ly.  There  are  also  a 
few  choice  purebred 
cows  and  heifers,  so  that 
within  a  few  years  it 
will  be  possible  to  sell 
blooded  stock  from  the 
herd.  Most  of  the  work¬ 
ing  cows  are  grades, 
half  Jersey  blood  or 
more.  Their  yield  and 
care  will  be  explained 
later  on. 

Putting  on  a  big  apron 
that  covered  the  whole 
front  of  his  clothes,  Mr. 
C.  took  his  pail  and  pre- 
pa  r  e  d  to  milk  some 
heifers.  There  was  no 
manure  blanket  on  these 
cows,  for  they  are 
brushed  and  carded  every  day,  and  bedded  out  of  the 
manure.  Mr.  C.  milks  the  heifers  himself.  With 
patience  and  gentleness  on  his  part  they  soon  learn 
to  stand  still. 

“You  don’t  need  a  tail-holder  here  ?”  I  asked. 

“No;  we  get  along  well  without  it.  Of  course 
young  heifers  sometimes  hitch  and  move  about.  They 
don’t  mean  to  be  ugly,  but  if  the  milker  should  strike 
or  swear  at  them  they  would  soon  develop  into  regu¬ 
lar  kickers,  with  little  hope  of  curing  them.  When 
they  are  uneasy,  I  take  a  short  rope  and  tie  it  around 
their  legs  just  above  the  hock  joint,  so  that  it  passes 
around  both  legs  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8.  That 
keeps  them  quiet,  and  they  never  learn  to  kick  or 
raise  the  foot.  Why  not  teach  a  heifer  good  habits  as 
well  as  bad  ones  ?  ’’ 

Each  cow’s  milk  was  weighed  separately — a  spring 


The  Goat  and  the  Baby  Separator  at  Work  in  the  Dairy.  Fig.  61. 
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balance  scale  hanging'  in  a  convenient  place  with  a 
slate  and  pencil  handy.  The  milk  was  strained  from 
the  milking  pails  into  deep  cream  pails  and  through 
the  Dodge  strainer.  The  beauty  of  this  strainer  is 
that  it  can  be  taken  off  for  cleaning.  It  consists 
really  of  several  circular  wire  meshes,  which  can  be 
taken  out  and  washed  with  but  little  trouble.  This 
is  much  better  than  a  cloth  or  a  single  fixed  strainer. 

There  were  three  milkers,  and  after  about  five  cows 
had  been  milked  one  of  the  hired  men  led  the  goat  out 
from  his  little  stall.  This  goat  weighs  about  130 
pounds.  Before  he  came  to  be  a  cream  raiser  he  drew 
a  child’s  wagon.  There  were  no  lazy  bones  about  him, 
but  at  a  word  he  jumped  nimbly  into  an  Enterprise 
tread  power.  The  halter  was  tied  to  the  front  of  the 
power,  and  the  goat  began  walking  gravely,  one  foot 
after  another,  without  gaining  an  inch  ahead.  The 
power  was  connected  with  the  handle  of  a  Baby  sep¬ 
arator,  as  shown  in  Pig.  61,  and,  as  the  power  started, 
milk  was  poured  into  the  tank,  and  quickly  began  to 
run  through  as  skim-milk  and  cream.  H.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GROWING  SEED  PEAS  IN  CANADA. 

No  matter  what  the  specialty  on  a  farm  may  be, 
there  is  a  preparatory  period,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
which,  to  the  casual  observer,  may  seem  of  no  im¬ 
portance  and  only  time  thrown  away.  In  grow¬ 
ing  fancy  seed  peas,  this  is  not  thrown  away.  The 
plan  I  have  found  most  successful  and  that  adopted 
by  the  principal  growers  in  the  pea  district,  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  :  First  is  grown  a  cleansing 
crop  of  turnips,  mangolds,  carrots  or  potatoes.  This 
crop  is  heavily  manured  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  big 
loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  occasionally  artificial 
fertilizers  are  used  to  give  the  young  plants  a  start. 
This  is  followed  by  barley"  and  seeded  down  with  Red 
clover,  a  little  Timothy,  and  per¬ 
haps  Alsike  clover.  The  first  crop 
is  cut  for  hay,  the  second  allowed 
to  grow  until,  say,  the  beginning 
of  October.  By  that  time  it  is  at 
least  12  to  14  inches  high  and  all 
in  bloom.  It  almost  makes  one’s 
heart  ache  to  plow  it  down,  but 
for  two  years  we  have  been  striv- 
ing  to  get  just  this  growth  so  as 
to  get  the  big  paying  crop  of  the 
rotation,  the  fancy  seed  pea.  After 
plowing  this  growth  under  about  , 

six  inches  deep,  we  roll  to  keep 
in  the  moisture  and  help  the  fer- 
mentation  and  decay  of  the  big 

nitrogen  producers  lately  buried.  ^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crop  is 

plowed  under  sufficiently  early.  Protect: 

and  while  there  is  some  sun  and 
heat,  so  that  the  nitrates  are  not  only  rapidly  made, 
but  fixed  just  as  surely  by  the  absorbent  power  of  the 
soil.  While  Nature  is  working  in  her  laboratory,  and 
storing  up  food  for  the  next  crop,  the  farmer  must 
also  be  at  work  on  the  surface  using  the  Acme  or 
spring-tooth  harrow,  making  a  fine  surface  and  caus¬ 
ing  all  weed  seeds  to  sprout  and  grow  during  the 
usual  seductive  autumnal  weather.  This  may  seem 
like  labor  thrown  away,  but  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
successful  farming. 

After  the  winter  frosts  have  assisted  in  disintegrat¬ 
ing  and  pulverizing,  this  surface  simply  requires 
running  over  with  a  cultivator  or  duck-billed  harrow, 
to  have,  say,  three  to  four  inches  of  such  soil  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  would  want,  to  insure  his  best  success  with 


What  They  Say. 

How  Southern  Grapes  Grow. — Here  is  a  statement 
from  an  old  Georgia  grape  grower  concerning  the 
growth  made  in  his  grounds  on  one-year-old  vines  set 
in  the  spring  of  1893.  Who  can  beat  it  ?  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  see  how  Southern  varieties  of  grapes 
grow  in  the  South.  t.  v.  munson. 

Deak  Mh.  Munson:  I  send  you  th«  length  of  wood  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varletleB.  I  have  cut  them  Into  lenKths  for  propagating  conse¬ 
quently  there  has  been  much  of  the  real  length  taken  off,  especially 
from  the  Carman;  that  made  a  very  late  growth,  and  was  not  ripened, 
BO  thl"  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  real  length— perhaps  in  all  some 
25  feet  Making  Into  cuttlngB  reduced  It  still  more,  as  I  measured 
after  the  cuttings  were  made: 


No.  of  feet. 

Muench  .  35 

Beacon .  71 

Fern  Munson  (this  was  from  a 

graft) .  21 

Gov.  Ross .  7 

Neva  Munson .  65 


No.  of  feet. 

Mrs  Munson .  62 

Carman .  114 

Great  Cluster  .  65 

Brilliant .  20 

Hermann  Jaeger .  72 

America .  59 


They  would  have  made  more  wood,  but  I  pinched  them  when  at  the 
top  of  the  stake.  The  Brilliant  would  have  made  more  wood,  but  It 
was  broken  off  twice  In  the  growing  season.  B.  H.  anthony. 

Macon.  6s. 

Peas  as  Nitrogen  Traps  — I  note  with  interest  what 
Mr.  Hale,  on  page  89  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  of  the  use 
of  cow  peas  in  Connecticut  as  traps  for  nitrogen.  There 
is  a  general  impression  that  the  Southern  cow  pea  can¬ 
not  be  grown  with  profit  anywhere  in  the  North  ;  but 
after  considerable  trial,  I  find  that  it  does  well  in 
southern  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hale’s  success  in  Connecticut 
proves  that  this  pea  can  be  used  with  profit  in  much 
of  the  North.  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  a  rival  of  Red 
clover  in  any  sense,  as  clover  is  naturally  a  ranker 
grower  with  us  than  the  pea,  but  the  latter  should 
have  a  place  with  us  as  an  adjunct  of  clover.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  over  clover  are  notable. 

It  does  its  work  in  four  or  five  months,  whereas 
clover  requires  four  times  as  long  a  period.  It  is  a 
catch  crop,  and  makes  a  great  growth  of  root  in  a 
short  time.  It  will  grow  where  clover  fails.  This  is 

. _ tf: 


Protection  to  Seedling  Potatoes.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  203.  Fig.  62 


the  best  point  of  all.  Last  summer  I  had  a  clover  field 
that  was  full  of  weeds.  Clover  had  been  grown  on 
this  field  in  close  rotation  for  many  years,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  growth  was  stunted.  About  the  first 
of  J une  I  turned  under  this  heavy  coat  of  weeds  and 
clover,  and  seeded  to  peas.  The  result  was  most  grati¬ 
fying.  I  had  a  fine  growth  of  peas,  and  upon  exami¬ 
nation  found  that  the  roots  had  made  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  big  growth.  The  nodules  or  excrescences  that 
one  sees  on  clover  roots  were  present  on  the  pea  roots, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  crop  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  results  of  some  analyses,  it  was  evident  that  I 
had  trapped  a  big  lot  of  nitrogen  in  four  or  five 
months,  thus  fitting  the  ground  the  better  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  potato  crop. 


good  growth  of  rye  and  another  of  peas.  The  peas 
will  trap  the  nitrogen,  and  as  both  crops  will  pump 
up  some  mineral  manure  from  the  subsoil,  I  will  have 
the  field  ready  for  a  paying  cash  crop  within  a  year. 
The  soil  will  be  in  good  mechanical  condition,  thanks 
to  the  pea  roots. 

Cow  peas  deserve  a  place  in  the  North.  Often  one 
sees  an  acre  or  two  of  bare  or  weedy  land  in  an  other¬ 
wise  good  clover  field.  Seed  that  acre  to  peas.  If 
the  truck  patch  is  getting  too  compact,  seed  part  of  it 
to  peas  after  early  vegetables  are  gathered.  Any¬ 
where  that  land  must  lie  bare  in  the  latter  half  of 
summer,  let  peas  be  used  to  catch  nitrogen — all  this 
in  latitudes  that  will  ripen  peas,  and  Mr.  Hale  tells 
us  that  they  ripen  as  far  north  as  Connecticut. 

Gallia  County,  0.  alva  agee. 


HOW  FERTILIZERS  AFFECT  VEGETABLE 
QUALITY. 

In  the  article  of  Mr.  R  R.  Walcott,  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  3,  he  speaks  of  his  cows  preferring  the 
grass  on  the  fertilized  parts  of  his  pasture  to  that  of 
the  unfertilized.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  some  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  in  the  same  direction.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  fertilizers  more  or  less  during  the 
past  two  years.  One  day  as  I  was  passing  by  my  field 
of  oats,  carrying  a  pail  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  applied 
to  my  tomato  patch,  I  threw  a  handful  in  the  oats, 
which  were  about  four  or  five  inches  high  at  that  time. 
When  they  were  headed  out,  they  were  fully  twice 
as  high  in  this  spot.  Then  my  neighbor’s  cattle  came 
along  one  night  and  wandered  down  through  this  field. 
They  did  not  seem  to  disturb  any  of  the  oats  until  they 
discovered  the  spot  where  the  nitrate  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  ;  this  they  devoured,  even  pulling  the  stubbles 
up  by  the  roots.  Then,  again,  we  notice  that  in  pas¬ 
tures  where  manure  has  been  dropped  by  horses,  the 
grass  will  be  much  larger,  but  a 
cow  cannot  be  starved  into  eating 
it.  Does  not  this  go  to  prove 
that  vegetables  or  the  like  are  of 
better  quality  grown  with  ferti¬ 
lizers  than  those  grown  with 
manure  ? 

Last  spring  I  sowed  some  rad¬ 
ishes  alongside  the  fence  where 
woodchucks  burrowed.  For  an 
^  vk  experiment,  I  sowed  some  nitrate 
of  soda  on  one  row  two-thirds  of 
^  its  length,  which  was  about  20 
rods  long.  The  radishes  came  up 
nicely,  and  this  two  thirds  of  a 
row  seemed  to  grow  much  faster 
^r-  than  the  rest  of  the  patch.  It  de¬ 

lighted  me  to  look  over  this  one 
row  each  morning  as  I  went  to 
my  work,  thinking  what  a  lesson 
this  had  taught  me,  to  mature  my  radishes  much 
earlier  hereafter.  Finally  one  morning  I  noticed  that 
my  fine  row  of  radishes  had  disappeared.  Upon  mak- 
a  close  examination,  I  found  that  the  woodchucks  had 
gnawed  off  every  plant  slick  and  clean  as  far  as  a  grain 
of  nitrate  had  been  dropped,  and  had  not  molested  one 
plant  of  the  remainder  of  the  patch.  Does  not  this 
prove  the  quality  of  vegetables  grown  with  fertilizers? 
Even  dumb  brutes  prefer  the  fertilizer  vegetables  on 
their  bill  of  fare.  Have  they  a  more  discriminating 
palate  than  some  of  the  human  race  ?  geo.  bittner. 


THE  PEARS  OF  RUSSIA. 


THE  COLD  CANNOT  KILL  THEM, 


small,  fine  seeds.  As  early  in  the  season  as  the  soil 
can  be  got  into  this  condition  is  the  proper  time  to 
sow.  Sow  from  23^  to  3  bushels  per  acre  with  an 
ordinary  farm  seed  drill,  at  least  three  inches  deep. 
No  other  working  is  necessary  except  to  harrow  and 
roll  after  drilling,  until  the  seed  appears  well  above 
ground  ;  then  put  in  the  Thomas  harrow  and  no  matter 
if  you  apparently  destroy  the  crop  not  a  weed  will 
appear,  and  the  loosened  soil  so  acts  as  a  >  mulch  that 
when  the  plants  push  through  one  may  almost  fancy 
he  can  see  them  grow. 

We  cut  them  with  what  we  call  a  pea-harvester, 
which  is  simply  an  attachment  that  can  be  put  on  any 
mowing  machine.  Occasionally  the  peas  are  thrashed 
by  hand  or  horse,  but  usually  the  ordinary  thrashing 
machine  is  used,  the  concave  being  removed  and  a 
board  substituted.  They  yield,  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  40  bushels  par  acre  ;  the  price  is  S1.25  per 
bushel  and  upwards,  according  to  the  price  of  seed  and 
the  variety.  I  need  not  say  that  after  the  peas  are 
removed,  the  soil  is  in  the  condition  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  a  big  crop  of  wheat ;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  favorite  preparation  in  this  part.  The  pea  haulm 
is  worth  more  than  any  straw  for  sheep,  and  will  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  crop  for  that  purpose. 

Delaware,  Ont.  richard  gibson. 

Concord  GRArK.— Ephraim  W.  Bull.— See  Ed.  page. 


It  is  a  great  enemy  of  weed  growth.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  important  in  those  sections  in  which  either  white- 
top  or  plantain  have  a  foot-hold.  If  a  clover  field  or 
Timothy  meadow  be  found  to  be  full  of  filth  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  it  may  be  plowed  and  peas  planted. 
The  grass  which  is  turned  under,  and  the  peas,  give 
the  succeeding  crop  of  potatoes  or  corn  a  big  store  of 
plant  food.  The  turning  of  the  sod  in  May,  and  the 
rank  growing  peas  prevent  weeds  from  doing  injury. 

In  the  North  it  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  grow  peas 
chiefiy  for  forage.  Clover  is  superior.  The  cow  pea 
is  chiefiy  valuable  as  a  nitrogen  trap,  and  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  net- work  of  roots  that  penetrate  the 
soil  and  disintegrate  it.  Last  fall,  when  plowing  a 
pea  sod,  it  was  very  noticeable  that  the  soil  was  more 
compact  where  there  were  places  skipped  in  the  seed¬ 
ing,  and  to  this  loosening  effect  in  clay  ground  I  at¬ 
tribute  some  of  the  good  results  from  a  pea  sod. 

In  potato  growing  in  Ohio,  we  can  well  afford  to 
devote  one-half  the  time  to  furnishing  plant  food  for 
the  potatoes.  Instead  of  sowing  wheat  in  one  field 
last  fall  that  does  not  grow  rank  clover,  I  seeded  it 
down  to  rye.  This  rye  will  be  turned  under  the  last 
of  May,  and  peas  will  be  sown.  This  13  acres  could 
not  bring  me  much  profit  from  50-cent  wheat,  and  the 
next  year  I  could  hope  for  little  better  than  a  weedy 
clover  field.  As  it  is,  within  one  year  I  can  give  it  a 


Long  exvericnce  with  pears ;  40  degrees  below  zero  sent 
them  all  to  the  brush  heap  ;  the  Russian  varieties  live  ; 
history  of  these  pears  :  varieties  and  their  character¬ 
istics  ;  what  the  Russians  have  done  for  fruit  growing 
in  cold  countries. 

At  the  end  of  18  years  given  to  thorough  and  care¬ 
ful  testing  of  those  among  our  standard  varieties  of 
pears  which  have  been  reputed  as  hardiest  against  win¬ 
ter  cold,  the  winter  of  1884-85  destroyed  my  last  hope 
of  finding  among  our  old  importations  or  newer  native 
seedlings  a  single  variety  that  would  endure  the  test 
winters  of  northeastern  Vermont.  All  went  down 
before  a  minus  temperature  of  40  degrees,  recurring 
thrice  in  a  single  winter ;  and  my  whole  stock,  from 
Flemish  Beauty  to  Idaho,  went  to  the  brush  heap.  In 
that  very  year  I  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Gibb,  of  Montreal,  and  from  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Iowa, 
an  assortment  of  Russian  pear  trees  one  year  from  the 
bud.  These  I  have  propagated  first  by  budding  near 
the  ground  and  planting  out  deeply  enough  to  put  the 
entire  stocks  under  the  surface,  and  later  by  the  use 
of  splice  grafts  upon  native  or  French  seedling  stocks. 
This  answers  very  well,  as  in  10  years  I  have  not  lost 
a  tree  so  worked,  and  the  growth  is  quite  satisfactory. 
But  since  I  have  got  good  seed-bearing  varieties  of 
these  Russian  pears — especially  Lutovka — to  bearing 
size,  I  am  enabled  to  grow  good  stocks  from  such  seed. 
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either  lor  budding  or  grafting.  The  seedlings  from 
this  pear  are  vigorous,  and  subject,  as  yet,  to  no  dis¬ 
ease,  being  quite  as  healthy  as  our  best  apple  seedlings. 
The  whole  Russian  race  of  pears  has  a  thick,  coriaceous 
leaf,  approaching  to  that  of  the  orange  in  thickness 
and  firm  glassiness  of  the  epidermal  tissues.  Planted 
amongst  my  Russian  pears,  I  have  one — the  only  one  out 
of  hundreds  of  seedlings  of  our  old  varieties — which  is 
as  ironclad  as  the  Russians  against  cold.  This  tree  I 
keep  purposely  to  exhibit  the  enormous  difference  in 
their  leaf  characteristics  between  our  standard  pears 


speaks  of  this  as  being  the  best  in  quality  of  all  the 
Russian  pears.  At  Vilna,  Russia,  he  reports  seeing 
perfectly  healthy  trees  of  this  pear,  over  40  years  of 
age,  loaded  with  as  perfect  fruit  as  he  ever  saw  in  any 
country.  The  Red  Bergamotte  is  of  medium  size  and 
fine  quality,  and  was  the  pear  mainly  sold  on  the 
trains,  in  September,  from  Koursk  to  Warsaw.  Ton- 
kavietka  grows  anywhere  in  central  Russia,  and  is 
hardier  than  the  Oldenburgh  apple.  Pound  pear  is  a 
large  cooking  variety  of  excellent  quality  for  that  use, 
much  like  our  own  variety  of  the  same  name.  Of 


Acid  Phosphate,  Muriate  and  Crimson  Clover. 

If  I  were  N.  S.  and  desired  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  my  soil,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  I  would  plow  the  wheat  stub¬ 
ble  immediately  after  harvest,  apply  500  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre,  and  sow  15  pounds  per  acre  of  Crimson  clover 
seed,  being  careful  to  harrow  in  the  seed.  With 
an  ordinary  season,  I  would  expect  a  fine  growth  of 
clover  by  November,  and  by  next  March  a  soil  densely 
packed  with  clover  rootlets.  o.  h.  m. 


of  western  Europe  or  their  American  progeny,  and 
the  Russian  pears.  It  is  an  object  lesson  of  great  value. 

The  10  years  during  which  I  have  had  these  varie¬ 
ties  of  Russian  pears  under  cultivation — some  for 
longer  and  others  for  shorter  periods,  as  I  could  ob¬ 
tain  them — have  demonstrated  that  in  them  we  have 
as  distinct  a  race  as  we  find  in  Russian  apples.  What 
their  origin  may  be  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  instructive 
to  know  that  a  species  of  wild  pear  exists  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  forests,  seedlings  from  which  I  have  growing,  and 
which  show  leaf  characteristics  similar  to  the  cultivated 
sorts.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  small,  and  without  pulp  ; 


Viola,  Del. 

Try  Crimson  Clover  After  Wheat. 

If  the  case  were  mine,  I  would  try  Crimson  clover, 
sowing  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  wheat  crop 
should  be  out  of  the  way  by  that  time.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  get  American-grown  seed,  and  the  farther  north 
the  seed  was  grown,  the  better.  This  crop  has  been 
successfully  carried  through  the  winter  in  a  number  of 
instances  in  Connecticut.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  fail¬ 
ures  with  American-grown  seed.  Unless  the  land  is 
in  very  bad  shape,  nothing  but  mineral  fertilizers 
would  be  needed  to  make  the  clover  grow. 

Storrs  (Conn.)  Ex.  Sta’n.  [pkof.  ]  chas.  d.  woitK.s. 


Let  Rye  Follow  the  Wheat. 

I  would  harvest  the  wheat  as  early  as  possible  ;  har¬ 
row  the  stubble  so  as  to  make  it  mellow,  then  plow 
and  sow  2)^  bushels  of  rye  per  acre.  If  this  made  a 

good  growth,  I  would 
mow  it  late  in  the 

- — - -]  fall,  let  it  lie  on  the 

^  '^4?-  ground  and  pilow 

V  ^  early  in  the  spring. 

^  cabbage  is  to 

>  '  '  "  -  be  set  early  in  spring, 

j  I  would  plow  in  the 

^  ^  falli  so  all  would  be 

W  well  rotted.  I  find 

that  much  green  stuff 
^  turned  under  just  be- 

^  setting  plants  is 

j  for  them. 

be  got  into  the  groand 

under  in  the  fall. 

W'  ‘  A.  DONALD. 

'  Ilorseheads,  N.  Y. 


Clover  and  a  Strong 
Fertilizer. 

I  would  advise 
sowing  the  wheat 
ground  thickly  as 
soon  as  possible  with 
Red  clover  seed — say 
six  quarts  to  the 
acre,  and  give  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  600  to  1,000 
pounds  of  a  good 
complete  fertilizer 
that  would  analyze  6 
to  8  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  10  to  12  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  9  to  12  of  potash,  and  if 
the  land  is  sandy  or  light,  harrow  lightly  after  sowing 
the  seed.  After  the  wheat  is  cut  and  removed,  if  the 
growth  should  not  be  as  luxuriant  as  desired  apply 
another  dressing  of  same  sort  of  fertilizer.  The 
clover  would  need  clipping  one  or  more  times  during 
the  season,  not  close  to  the  ground,  but  four  to  six 
inches  high.  -r.  s.  collins. 

New  Jersey.  _ 


Russian  Peak  (Pkobably  Passovka.)  Fig.  64, 


inerenas  oeenanim-  Russian  Peak  Bessemianka  (Seedless.)  Fig.  63. 
mense  improvement 
in  the  pear  during 
the  past  70  years;  and 

I  believe  that  we  may  look  for  still  greater  gains  from 
seedlings  and  crossings  of  the  already  good  sorts  of 
Russia  transported  to  America.  From  them  our  old 
stock  can  be  given  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  char¬ 
acter.  While  the  Russians  may  be  made  to  gain  in 
size,  beauty  and  quality,  they  certainly  cannot  be 
improved  in  vigor,  hardinesss  or  productiveness. 

I  will  notice  briefiy  some  other  Russian  pears  than 
those  above  referred  to  as  having  fruited  in  my 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  aooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asUuK  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

HOW  TO  RAISE  HUMUS. 

What  Green  Crops  to  Prepare  for  Cabbage  ? 

THE  QUESTION. 

Habi)  to  Get  Humus.— Five  acres  of  land,  now  in  wheat,  are 


grounds  during  the  past  three  seasons.  All  of  these 
varieties  are  growing  vigorously,  and  not  one  of  them 
shows  the  least  lack  of  ability  to  endure  the  coldest 
winters  of  the  coldest  section  of  New  England.  I  say 
“  coldest,”  because  although  northern  Maine  is  very 
cold,  with  shorter  seasons  on  the  parallel  of  47  degrees 
than  we  have  on  45  degrees,  yet  our  much  greater 
elevation  above  and  distance  from  the  ocean  gives  us 
quite  as  low  a  temperature,  and  one  having  quite  as 
severe  effects  upon  the  vitality  of  fruit  trees.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States 
which  is  more  unfavorable,  in  point  of  winter  temper¬ 
ature,  for  tree  fruits  than  northeastern  Vermont.  And 
yet,  thanks  to  Russia,  this  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great 
apple-growing  country,  producing  fruit  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  size,  color  or  fiavor. 

The  Russian  Bergamot  pears  constitute  an  apparently 
distinct  family.  One  of  them,  Bergamotte  Sapieganka, 
is  reported  as  rather  tender  in  northern  Russia,  but  it 
is  quite  hardy  here  in  northern  Vermont,  Prof.  Budd 


designed  for  early  cabbage  next  year.  The  sMl  Is  somewhat  deUclent 
In  vegetable  matter,  and  stable  manure  Is  oat  of  the  question.  The 
proolem  Is,  hjw  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
from  the  time  of  harvesting  the  wheat,  to  the  time  of  plowing  for  early 
cabbage.  Shall  I  give  a  dressing  of  fertilizer,  and  seed  to  clover  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March,  ana  give  a  dressing  of  manure  after  harvest, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  clover?  Orshall  I  apply  the  fertilizer  to  the 
wheat  and  withhold  the  clover  seed,  plow  right  after  harvest,  and  sow 
rye  with  a  good  dressing  of  complete  fertilizer?  x.  s. 

Kingston,  Pa. 

Clover  and  Fertilizer  the  Strong  Team. 

I  would  give  the  dressing  of  fertilizer  at  once  and 
seed  to  clover ;  then  after  harvest,  give  as  liberal  a 
dressing  of  manure  as  possible.  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  rye.  I  have  plowed  down  both  rye  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  as  much  as  could  be  turned  under,  without  any 
apparent  result.  Clover  and  fertilizers  are  the  strong 
horses  with  me  that  carry  the  heavy  load  ;  in  fact,  they 
have  revolutionized  farming  and  made  life  easier. 
I  might  add  that  if  land  is  hilly,  there  would  be 
less  danger  from  washing  with  the  clover. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  a.  fbeed. 


A  Tub  for  a  Silo. 

J.  T.  F.,  Rockford,  IlL— Would  a  large  tub  made 
something  like  a  water  tank,  say  15  feet  in  diameter 
by  20  feet  high,  bound  with  strong  iron  bands  about 
three  feet  apart  that  could  be  tightened  with  a  bolt 
and  set  on  a  solid  stone  foundation,  answer  for  a  silo  ? 
Or  is  it  necessary  to  have  double  walls  for  air  space  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  object,  and  should  there  be  drainage 
at  the  bottom  ?  If  such  a  building  would  make  a  good 
silo,  it  could  be  built  for  at  least  half  the  cost  of  a 
square  one,  and  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  lumber 
would  do  little  harm.  Doors  might  be  cut  between 
the  bands  where  necessary,  and  all  the  repairs  needed 
to  make  everything  snug  would  be  to  tighten  the 
bands. 

An8. — Two  years  ago  we  went  3 11  through  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Prof.  F.  II.  King,  probably  the  best  American 
authority  on  silo  building,  says  that  the  tub  silo  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory.  The  shrinkage  of  the 
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staves  after  the  ensilage  is  removed  would  be  consider¬ 
able,  and  unless  the  greatest  care  were  taken,  would 
burst  the  whole  thing.  It  is  not  like  a  water  tank  for 
that  is  never  permitted  to  dry  out.  There  is  also  a 
greater  liability  to  rot.  In  fact,  outside  of  a  big  barrel 
for  two  or  three  cows,  it  will  be  more  economical  to 
build  a  “round  box”  without  staves  such  as  has  been 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

To  Raise  Good  Watermelons. 

I..,  (No  address  ) — I  have  a  low,  sandy  piece  of  land 
which  I  wish  to  plant  to  watermelons,  and  have  been 
advised  to  plant  in  hills  prepared  as  follows  :  Dig  holes 
two  feet  deep,  put  in  one  peck  of  fresh  stable  manure, 
not  ihixed  with  the  soil,  but  covered  with  about  three 
inches  of  sand.  Would  not  this  burn  the  vines  in  case 
a  dry  season  should  follow  planting  ?  Would  not  a 
good  commercial  fertilizer  be  better  than  the  stable 
manure  ?  If  so,  what  are  some  good  mixtures  ?  What 
quantities  should  be  applied,  and  how  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  “  fresh  stable 
manure  ”  for  watermelons  or  anything  else  of  which 
we  hoped  to  raise  superior  crops.  One  way  would  be 
to  mix  old  manure  with  the  soil  of  the  hill.  Large 
holes  are  advantageous,  as  they  enable  us  thoroughly 
to  do  this  mixing  and  to  give  the  melon  root  plenty  of 
room  to  spread  out,  a  warm  bed  and  plenty  of  food 
Besides  the  manure,  we  would  spread  upon  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  rake  into  the  soil  almost  any  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  a  full  handful  to  the 
hill,  so  spreading  it  as  to  cover  a  circle  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

A  Homeopathic  Soil  Test. 

L.  M.  S.  J.,  Canajolmrie^  N.  Y. — Testing  the  soil  to 
find  what  fertilizer  is  needed  is  commonly  thought  to 
be  the  best  way.  Instead  of  a  trial  plot  for  each  fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  is  not  always  reliable  because  the  field 
may  not  be  at  all  uniform,  why  not  do  as  is  done  to 
test  the  vitality  of  seeds,  take  a  very  small  sample  of 
earth  from  many  different  portions  of  the  field,  and, 
having  mixed  them  thoroughly,  put  in  window  boxes 
and  sow  with  buckwheat  or  some  quick-growing 
plant,  and  then  use  different  kinds  of  fertilizer  in 
each,  leaving  one  without  fertilizer.  Would  not  this 
give  fairly  good  results,  sooner,  and  with  less  trouble 
and  expense  than  the  other  ? 

Ans. — No,  we  do  not  think  so.  The  test  is  too  small 
— too  homeopathic.  The  sunlight  is  not  direct  m  a 
window  and  not  long  enough  continued.  A  shade  upon 
one  plant,  or  half  an  hour  less  of  sunshine,  a  little 
more  or  less  draft,  would  influence  the  result.  A  green¬ 
house  might  be  arranged  to  test  the  question  more 
reliably.  Better  still,  we  would  get  soil  from  various 
parts  of  the  farm,  mix  it  thoroughly  and  make  an  out¬ 
door  plot — say  33  x  33  feet  square — and  dig  this  out  at 
least  six  inches  in  depth,  and  fill  in  w’th  the  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  soil. 

Better  Pastures  and  Hay  Without  Manure. 

S.  H.,  R. ,  lY.  Brookfield,  Mass. — I  wish  to  so  improve  my 


under  next  spring.  Also  plow  wheat  or  oat  stubble 
and  sow  buckwheat — this  to  be  plowed  in  for  rye  next 
fall.  However,  this  is  no  advice,  as  we  know  nothing 
about  your  crops  and  soil.  Another  subscriber  in 
Illinois  wants  to  know  if  the  roots  of  cow  peas  contain 
much  fertility.  In  an  experiment  made  in  Connecticut 
it  was  found  that  the  crop  gave  the  following  showing: 

POUNDS  ON  AN  ACRE. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Cow  pea  vines .  95  20  ’  68 

Cow  pea  roots .  22  6  13 


A  ton  of  stable  manure  contains  about  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  six  of  phosphoric  acid  and  eight  of  potash. 
That  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
roots  after  cutting  and  feeding  the  vines. 

Different  Forms  of  Potash. 

II.  J.  F.,  Ida,  Mich. — Mr.  Bittner  says,  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  that  he  uses  muriate  of  potash  on  other  crops 
than  potatoes.  Which  kind  is  the  best  ?  Will  muriate 
injure  potatoes  ?  Muriate  is  $50  per  ton,  50  per  cent 
actual  potash ;  sulphate  is  $40,  26  per  cent  actual  pot¬ 
ash.  One  contains  only  one-half  as  much  potash  and 
is  one-fifth  less  in  price.  What  are  they  worth  at  the 
actual  price  of  pure  potash  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  to  use,  as  some  use  muriate  on  potatoes. 

Ans. — The  article  on  page  152  partly  answers  this. 
The  sulphate  gives  a  better  quality  in  potatoes  and  for 
that  reason  is  better.  In  estimating  the  value  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  the  stations  estimate  potash  from  sulphate  at 
5K  cents  a  pound  and  that  in  muriate  at  43^  cents.  In 
your  muriate  there  are  1,000  pounds  potash  to  the  ton  ' 
or  five  cents  a  pound.  In  the  sulphate  520  pounds  or 
7  3-5  cents  a  pound  for  the  potash.  This  sulphate  is 
too  high. 

Cow  Manure  Enoug-h  for  Corn. 

IS.  E.  M.,  West  Orove,  Pa. — Where  a  heavy  coat  of 
green  cow  manure  is  used,  what  other  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  added  to  advantage  on  corn  stubbles  ? 
On  Timothy  sod  ?  I  can  get  a  fertilizer  containing 
ammonia,  three  per  cent,  bone  phosphate,  24  per 
cent,  at  $25  per  ton.  Is  that  too  much  for  it  ?  What 
shall  we  add  to  make  it  good  for  corn  on  corn-stub¬ 
ble  ground  ?  For  potatoes  ?  Our  soil  is  mostly  heavy 
clay  loam. 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  crop  largely.  If  for  corn, 
the  manure  ought  to  be  enough.  If,  however,  the  corn 
seemed  weak  and  backward,  we  would  broadcast  just 
before  cultivating,  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade 
corn  fertilizer.  As  to  this  fertilizer,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  phosphoric  acid  is  available  or  not.  Read 
the  article  on  page  168.  We  would  prefer  a  first-class 
special  fertilizer  to  this  one  for  corn  or  potatoes. 

Beets  for  Sheep  ;  Millet  or  Clover. 

S.  S.  O.,  Marion,  Minn. — My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
What  kinds  of  beets  should  I  grow  to  feed  my  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  next  winter  ?  How  much  ground  should  I 
plant  for  75  ewes  ?  Which  will  pay  bsst,  to  sow  mil¬ 
let,  or  to  buy  clover  hay  at  $5  a  ton,  and  plant  the 


We  grow  these  for  feeding  before  the  mangels  are  in 
their  best  feeding  condition,  which  will  not  be  before 
January  1. 

An  acre  of  land  will  produce  two  to  four  times  the 
money  or  feeding  value  from  a  corn  crop  as  from 
millet.  And  when  clover  hay  can  be  bought  for  $5  per 
ton,  it  will  surely  be  better  policy  to  devote  the  land 
to  some  other  crop  and  buy  the  clover.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  true  policy  should  be  to  raise  corn  for 
hogs  and  buy  clover  for  sheep.  Besides  this,  the 
clover  is  a  much  more  desirable  sheep  food  than 
millet.  But  in  feeding  the  corn  to  the  hogs  one  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  good  food  to 
feed  alone,  but  should  be  balanced  up  with  something 
more  nitrogenous.  Clover  hay  is  wonderfully  good 
for  the  hogs  also.  j.  g.  w. 

Feeding-  Beans  to  Cows. 

W.  D.  F.,  South  Haven,  Mich — I  have  some  feed  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  of  beans,  one  of  corn  and  one  of 
oats,  ground;  the  beans  have  been  wet  and  discolored 
and  were  not  salable.  I  am  feeding  a  light  ration  of 
this,  with  half  a  pailful  of  carrots,  twice  a  day  to  a 
young  cow  that  I  am  milking  yet,  but  which  is  due  to 
calve  the  middle  of  April.  Will  it  injure  her  ?  I  am 
told  that  it  will.  She  has  plenty  of  water  and  good 
clover  hay,  and  good  shelter. 

Ans.— The  mixture  as  indicated  by  W.  D.  F.,  stands 
as  follows  in  digestible  nutrients  : 


Two  ponndB  of  beans, 
One  pound  corn  meal 


Albumen. 

Carb.  ny. 

Fat. 

.430 

1.004 

.028 

.083 

.651 

.047 

.087 

.457 

.041 

Total . 600  2.112  .116 

These  have  a  ratio  of  1:4,  which  being  fed  with  clover 
hay,  which  is  1:3.9,  makes  far  too  close  a  ratio  for 
profitable  milk  production.  If  fed  with  ensilage  with 
a  ratio  of  1:11.4,  it  would  go  very  well.  While  1  con¬ 
cede  oats  to  be  an  excellent  cow  food,  I  don’t  see  how 
one  can  afford  to  feed  them.  Usually  the  price  of  oats 
will  run  about  double  that  of  wheat  bran,  while  I 
would  prefer  the  latter.  If  W.  D.  F.  would  substitute 
bran  for  oats,  and  formulate  the  mixture  as  follows, 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  bean  meal,  corn  meal  and 
bran,  he  would  have  the  ratio  about  1:5,  which  would 
be  much  better.  I  would  prefer  to  leave  out  one-half 
the  bean  meal  even  then,  but  as  he  has  the  beans,  this 
ration  will  answer  very  well,  especially  as  he  is  feed¬ 
ing  apples  and  carrots,  but  he  should  be  sure  that  the 
cow  is  kept  warm.  While  beans  are  an  excellent  cow 
feed,  I  would  advise  that  from  now  until  she  drops  her 
calf,  he  eliminate  the  bean  meal  from  her  ration  and 
substitute  bran.  The  bean  meal  is  so  highly  nitro¬ 
genous  that  a  heavy  feed  of  it  is  liable  to  create  two 
much  feverishness  at  time  of  parturition.  I  know 
dairymen  who  are  feeding  boiled  beans  to  their  cows 
with  extremely  good  results  and  feeding  them  in  very 
large  quantities ;  but  they  are  selling  milk  instead  of 
making  butter.  j.  g. 


A  Sheep  Fence  Around  an  Orchard. 


pastures  that  now  summer  25  cows  as  to  keep  35  sure. 
I  wish  to  fertilize  with  something  reliable  all  my  mow¬ 
ing  land  that  I  .cannot  cover  with  stable  manure  after 
manuring  8  or  10  acres  of  corn.  I  wintered  40  head  of 
stock,  aged  from  one  to  four  years,  and  wish  to  raise 
English  hay  enough  to  keep  them  all  in  milk  on  the 
farm,  as  they  are  a  choice  lot. 

Ans. — The  note  on  page  73  is  reliable.  Mr.  Walcott 
is  a  good  farmer,  and  what  he  says  is  sound.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
cott  uses  the  Mapes  topdressing  on  his  grass.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  by  the  use  of  a  good  fertilizer,  pastures 
and  hay  fields  may  be  greatly  improved  so  that  more 
cows  may  be  kept  and  more  manure  made  to  be  put  07i 
the  corn  for  fodder  or  ensilage.  Still  another  plan  is 
that  followed  by  Mr.  Ilam  (page  99),  of  using  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  grow  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  and  cutting  the 
crop  green  for  hay. 

A  Little  About  Green  Manures. 

L.  Y.  S.,  Conevoango,  N.  Y. — Will  any  green  crop 
plowed  under  fertilize  the  soil  equal  to  commercial 
.  fertilizer  ?  I  own  a  farm  without  stock,  and  must  de¬ 
pend  on  something  besides  stable  manure  this  year. 
Economy  in  expenditure  is  necessary. 

Ans. — A  book  would  be  too  short  to  answer  these  and 
dozens  of  other  similar  questions  about  green  manures 
and  fertilizers.  We  advise  a  reading  of  “Chemicals 
and  Clover”  and  “Fertilizer  Farming”  for  details. 
On  some  farms,  a  first-rate  crop  of  clover  plowed  in 
will  give  the  plant  food  needed  for  a  good  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes.  On  most  Eastern  farms  trying  to  raise 
crops  on  green  manures  alone  is  like  feeding  dairy 
cows  on  hay  or  ensilage  alone.  The  addition  of 
manure  or  chemicals  in  one  case  and  grain  in  another 
is  profitable.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
condition  of  this  farm,  and  therefore  cannot  give  a 
more  definite  answer.  In  a  general  way,  we  would 
plow  all  the  sod  ground  possible  and  plant  corn  or 
potatoes  on  it  with  as  much  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer 
as  we  could  afford.  If  we  wanted  simply  to  improve 
the  land,  we  would  sow  rye  at  the  last  cultivating  of 
the  corn  and  let  it  grow  to  bei 'pastured  or  plowed 


ground  to  corn  for  my  hogs  ?  I  will  have  some  clover 
hay,  but  not  enough. 

Ans. — Mangels  are  not  quite  so  valuable  per  ton  for 
sheep  feeding  as  sugar  beets  ;  but  when  the  difference 
in  yield  and  cost  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  are 
taken  into  account,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  Mangels  are  vastly  superior.  Whether  S.  S.  G. 
should  feed  roots  to  ewes  and  how  many,  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  they  are  housed,  and  how  warmly. 
If  allowed  to  run  out;of-doors  and  shiver  in  the  cold 
of  a  Minnesota  winter,  they  should  have  but  a  few 
daily,  say  a  half  bushel  to  the  75  ewes,  and  those 
should  be  cut  fine  so  that  they  might  be  eaten  quickly 
before  becoming  frozen.  But  if  warmly  housed  in 
folds  which  do  not  freeze,  the  75  ewes,  after  a  few 
days  feeding  of  a  lesser  quantity,  may  be  safely  and 
profitably  fed  three  bushels  daily.  At  the  first,  they 
should  have  but  a  few,  say,  a  half  bushel  to  the  lot, 
but  the  quantity  may  be  increased  daily  so  that  they 
have  full  feed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  They  will 
waste  less  if  the  mangels  be  cut,  but  will  do  just  as 
well  if  they  be  given  whole  and  the  ewes  allowed  to 
gnaw  upon  them.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  fold 
must  be  well  littered  so  that  they  be  not  filthy,  else 
the  mangels  will  be  so  soiled  that  they  will  not  eat 
them. 

As  to  how  much  land  will  be  required  to  grow  the 
requisite  amount,  say,  600  bushels,  so  much  depends 
upon  soil  and  climate  that  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But  good 
land  should  raise  from  500  to  1,200  bushels  per  acre, 
planted  30  inches  apart  in  drills  and  allowed  to  grow 
from  eight  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

In  our  practice,  we  feed  our  ewes  all  the  roots  they 
will  eat,  from  the  day  they  get  on  full  feed  after  being 
put  into  folds,  but  our  folds  are  warm  and  our  sheep 
are  constantly  housed.  To  supply  these,  we  plow  up 
clover  meadows  as  soon  as  mowed,  and  fit  the  ground 
well  to  sow  Purple  Top  Strap-Leaf  turnips  broadcast. 
If,  on  coming  up,  they  prove  too  thick,  we  run  over 
them  when  in  the  third  and  fourth  leaf  with  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  and  if  still  too  thick,  in  a  few  days  after 
we  go  cross-wise  the  field  with  the  same  implement. 


J.  D.,  Springvillc,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  small  orchard 
which  I  wish  to  pasture  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  best  and  most  economical  fecce 
to  use,  not  only  around  the  orchard,  but  in  other  places 
where  the  surface  is  uneven  and  trees  can  be  used  for 
support.  What  sheep  fence  does  J.  S.  Woodward  use, 
or  what  kind  would  be  cheapest  and  best  for  my  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

Ans. — The  fence  asked  for  can  be  purchased  ready 
made  for  about  30  or  35  cents  per  rod  in  the  form  of 
the  slat  and  wire  fence.  If  this  be  stretched  taut, 
and  firmly  stapled  to  posts  placed  not  more  than  30 
feet  apart,  it  will  make  a  very  good  and  durable  fence. 
A  cheaper  one  may  be  made  by  first  setting  posts  30 
feet  apart,  and  then  stretching  eight  strands  of  No. 
9  galvanized  steel  wire.  The  first  should  be  drawn 
four  inches  above  the  ground, the  next  three  inches 
above  that,  the  third  four  inches  above  the  second, 
and  so  on  increasing  the  distance  between  the  wires 
one  inch  each.  Now,  commence  at  one  end  of  the 
fence  and  place  in  a  slat  or  picket  five-eighths  cr 
three- fourths  inch  thick  and  13^  inch  wide,  weaving 
it  in  so  that  each  alternate  wire  shall  be  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  Two  feet  from  that  weave  in  another  picket 
crossing  the  wires.  What  is  wanted  is  to  have  pickets 
put  in  like  the  threads  in  cloth,  so  that  the  spring  of 
the  timber  shall  compensate  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  wires  by  heat  and  cold.  When  the 
pickets  are  all  in,  the  wires  should  be  fastened  to  each 
picket  with  galvanized  staples  such  as  are  used  to 
staple  chicken  wire  to  posts  and  long  enough  so  as 
to  go  through  the  pickets  and  clinch.  The  wires  should 
also  be  double  stapled  to  the  posts.  When  this  fence 
is  done,  the  pickets  will  extend  a  couple  of  inches  be¬ 
low  the  bottom  wire,  and  about  the  same  distance 
above  the  top,  as  they  will  be  four  feet  long.  If  this 
fence  be  built  with  the  posts  leaning  a  little  outward, 
no  dog  can  get  over  it.  If  the  staples  be  driven  in 
tight,  no  sheep  can  slip  pickets,  and  without  this  they 
cannot  crawl  through.  If,  when  building  the  fence, 
the  posts  be  put  in  long  enough  so  as  to  extend  six 
inches  above  the  fence,  and  a  strand  of  linked  barbed 
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M  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  HARROW,  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  SOILS  AND  ALL  WORK. 


The  Lowest  -  Priced  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth,  $8.00  and  Up. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN  says:  “I  believe  that  for  durability, 
ease  of  handling  to  take  from  field  to  field,  and  satisfactory 
work,  the  ‘  Acme’  is  the  best  Harrow  for  the  money  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  sod  Harrow  I  have  used,  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  Disc  Harrow  I  have  ever  seen.  As  I  have 
a  chance  to  compare  on  my  own  farm  the  work  of  six  different 
improved  Harrows,  I  can  speak  intelligently  about  the  ‘Acme.’  ” 


HENRY  STEWART  says:  “I  have 
used  the  ‘  Acme  ’  from  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  can  say  most  truthfully  that 
its  cost  can  be  fully  repaid  in  the  first 
crop  grown  on  twenty  acres  by  its  use,  by 
the  increased  yield  alone.  I  have  proved 
this  continually  in  my  farm  work.” 


Sent 


Trial 

and  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  my 
expense  if  not 
satisfactory. 


Flat  crusliing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate, 
cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward 
slant  of  the  coulter  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces 
draft.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
and  therefore  praclically  iude^triiclible.  Variety  of  sizes  for 
^^4  one,  two,  three  and  tour  horses. 

JV.  B. — I  deliver,  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  0.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Sin  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  iVlfr.,  MILLINQTON,  N.  J.  Branch  House:  30  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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wire  be  stretched  on  top  of  them,  no  animal  can  get 
over  or  through  it.  Well  made,  it  makes  a  very  cheap 
and  durable  fence.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Shall  He  Haul  Salt-Water  Mud  P 

F.  L.,  Stratford,  Conn. — Would  mud  from  a  salt-water 
pond,  that  is  composed  of  vegetable  matter  entirely, 
be  worth  carting  a  mile  for  fertilizer,  and  how  should 
it  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know.  We  find  one  analysis  of  salt 
mud  which  contained  to  the  ton  8  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  6K  of  potash  and  18  of  lime,  the  whole  worth 
possibly  $1.50  per  ton.  This  mud  may  be  worth  more 
than  that.  Mud  from  a  fresh- water  pond  would  prob¬ 
ably  contain  much  more  nitrogen.  If  you  haul  this 
mud,  you  would  better  either  compost  it  with  the  ma¬ 
nure  or  spread  it  at  once  over  grain  or  grass. 

Future  of  Poultry  and  Sheep. 

J.  E.  O.,  Moosup  Valley,  R.  1. — 1.  What  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  poultry  business  in  the  future  ?  2.  Will 
it  pay  as  well  as  it  has  in  the  past  few  years  ?  I  am 
about  buying  a  farm  of  65  acres,  20  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Providence,  and  33^  from  small  villages  and 
railroad.  Would  it  pay  to  raise  broilers  here  ?  3. 
Will  the  Wilson  Bill,  if  passed,  affect  the  egg  business 
very  much  ?  4.  What  is  the  prospect  of  the  sheep 

industry  in  the  years  to  come  ?  What  breed  would 
The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  raise  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Good — for  any  man  who  will  give  it  the 
proper  attention  and  care.  2.  We  think  so.  The 
demand  for  strictly  fresh  eggs  is  always  ahead  of  the 
supply.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  write,  or  go 
and  see  Samuel  Cushman,  Kingston,  R  I.,  who  has 
charge  of  the  poultry  department  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station.  3.  Not  on  strictly  fresh  eggs. 
It  undoubtedly  will  affect  the  price  of  eggs  that  are 
shipped  a  considerable  distance.  It  may  also  disturb 
the  markets  for  a  time,  until  trade  and  manufacturing 
settle  into  new  conditions.  4.  We  shall  give  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  sheep  industry. 

How  to  Pick  Out  the  Laying-  Hens. 

E.,  Fulton,  N,  Y. — It  is  advised  to  weed  out  the  non¬ 
layers  among  domestic  fowls.  How  may  they  be 
readily  found  in  a  flock  of  40  or  50  hens? 

Ans — Certainly  it  is  desirable  to  select  the  best 
layers  for  breeders.  We  have  asked  this  question  of 


many  careful  poultrymen.  They  seem  to  watch  the 
birds  so  carefully  that  they  know  from  their  looks  and 
actions  which  are  laying.  A  laying  hen  acts  like  a 
layer.  She  is  busy,  important,  and  often  found  on  the 
nest.  Her  comb  is  usually  bright  red  and  there  is  a 
bustling,  wide-awake  air  about  her.  Good  poultrymen 
know  every  hen  in  a  flock  by  some  little  peculiarity, 
and  close  observation  soon  distinguishes  the  drones 
from  the  workers.  On  page  863  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y. 
we  described  a  little  device  for  registering  the  layers. 
Mr.  Wyckoff’s  plan  is  to  wait  until  the  moulting  season 
and  select  the  few  hens  that  lay  while  the  rest  are 
loafing.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  effective. 

Using:  Vetch  for  Feed. 

O.  M.  A.,  Tamaroa,  111. — I  am  much  interested  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  nitrogen-gathering  plants. 
I  notice  Bulletin  61  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  speaks  very  highly  of  the  vetih  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  it.  Have 
you  or  your  readers  had  any  experience  with  it  ?  Is 
it  good  for  feed  for  cows,  sheep,  etc.,  green  or  dry,  or 
both  ?  If  one  fed  the  tops,  would  the  roots  alone  be 
of  much  value  to  the  land  ? 

Ans. — Vetch  is  used  in  England  for  feed.  It  can  be 
fed  either  green  or  as  hay.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good 
late  feed.  The  root  system  is  not  large,  and  compara¬ 
tively  little  fertilizer  value  would  be  left  if  the  tops 
were  eaten  off.  It  makes  such  a  tangled  growth  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  mow,  and  there  would  probably  be 
difficulty  in  curing  it  in  the  late  days  of  fall.  I  do  not 
know  of  its  having  been  used  for  feed  in  this  country. 

D.  H.  DAILEY. 

How  to  Use  Tobacco  Stems. 

W.  M.  L.,  Alpena,  Mich. — I  have  about  a  ton  or  so  of 
tobacco  stems  and  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  they  are 
valuable  as  fertilizers.  What  process  should  I  put 
them  through  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  results 
from  them  ?  How  should  they  be  used  ?  Our  soil  is 
sandy  with  a  gravelly  sub-soil. 

Ans. — Tobacco  stems  have  three  values.  As  a  direct 
fertilizer  they  are  worth  about  five  times  as  much  as 
ordinary  stable  manure  and  they  also  kill  or  repel 
many  insects  and  act  as  a  mulch.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
therefore,  to  use  them  in  places  like  the  garden  or 
fruit  patch  where  insects  abound  and  where  shade  and 
moisture  are  needed.  We  would  use  them  on  top  of 


the  ground  around  the  melons  or  similar  vegetables 
If  wanted  for  farm  crops,  on  a  larger  scale,  we  would 
get  them  as  fine  as  possible,  broadcast  and  harrow  in. 

Facts  About  Dishorning-. 

E.  H.  B.,  (No  address). — How  close  to  the  head  is  it 
best  to  cut  the  horn  ?  Some  say  one  inch  and  others 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  skin.  What  can  be 
applied  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  Is  it  ever  necessary 
to  take  up  the  arteries  ? 

J.,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. — Would  dishorning  cows 
that  are  with  calf  with  a  dishorning  knife  be  liable  to 
make  them  abort  ? 

Ans. — In  dishorning  cattle,  take  off  half  an  inch  of 
hair  with  the  horn ;  a  little  more  or  less  will  make  no 
difference  to  speak  of.  A  preparation  of  iron,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  iron,  diluted  with  water  or  ‘‘  Monsel’s  salts,”  or 
solution  diluted,  is  a  good  application.  Druggists  say 
that  the  latter  is  the  best.  I  will  try  it  soon  and  know 
for  myself.  I  have  never  used  tweezers  to  take  up 
arteries.  I  have  dishorned  cows  for  seven  or  eight 
years  that  were  in  all  conditions,  some  far  advanced, 
and  also  springers  that  soon  come  in,  and  never  lost 
one,  or  had  one  do  poorly.  That  is  my  experience, 
having  dishorned  for  90  or  more  farmers.  But  I 
always  put  a  strip  of  tarred  muslin  over  the  wound. 
The  tar  is  healing  and  the  bandage  shuts  out  the  cold. 
Yet  I  occasionally  read  of  cows  dying  from  the  effects 
of  dishorning,  but  in  such  cases  they  are  clipped  off  or 
sawed,  and  no  protection  put  on  the  wound,  which 
looks  heartless  and  cruel  to  me.  A  farmer  in  an 
adjoining  county  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  said  that  ha 
lost  one  and  had  others  in  danger,  but  the  man  who 
did  it  put  no  bandages  over  the  wounds.  It  takes 
time  to  do  it,  but  my  experience  is,  that  it  pays. 

M.  H.  C.  G. 

Glanders  in  a  Horse. 

Z.  T.  B.,  Sangamon,  III. — What  is  the  matter  with 
my  horse  ?  He  breathes  very  hard,  and  sometimes 
something  seems  to  break,  and  bloody  matter  runs 
from  his  nostrils. 

Ans. — The  horse  is  probably  suffering  from  glanders. 
0  iving  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  this  disease,  I  would 
advise  you  to  have  the  horse  examined  at  once  by  a 
competent  veterinarian,  or  reported  to  your  State 
veterinarian,  and  if  found  glandered  he  should  be  con¬ 
demned  and  killed.  f.  l,  k. 
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E.  L.  G.,  Loudon,  Tenn. — A  few  weeks 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  saying  there  had  been  sent 
me  a  pint  of  a  very  superior  variety  of 
spring  wheat  from  Manitoba,  etc. ,  etc.  In 
due  time  the  wheat  came,  and  such  a  pile 
of  trash  it  was !  Poor,  little,  shriveled 
grains  worse  than  the  screenings  I  take 
from  my  seed  wheat,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  was  full  of  foul  seeds  of  some 
sort.  Part  of  them  I  knew  and  part  I  did 
not,  but,  knowing  that  we  had  enough 
weeds  here  without  importing  them  from 
the  Northwest,  we  boiled  the  wheat  and 
the  rest  and  fed  to  the  chickens.  If  this 
Administration  is  engaged  in  the  feed 
business,  let  it  say  so,  and  not  impose  on 
farmers  a  lot  of  villainous  stuff  as  valu¬ 
able  seeds.  In  June,  1893,  they  sent  me 
a  lot  of  turnip  seed  of  a  “  new  and  ex¬ 
cellent”  variety,  and  I,  like  a  fool,  sowed 
them  without  close  inspection.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  turnips  of  every  shape,  size  and 
color,  and  a  lot  of  noxious  weeds  wholly 
unknown  to  me  and  as  hard  to  get  rid  of 
as  Canada  thistles  or  artichokes.  In  the 
npme  of  decency,  has  not  this  expensive 
farce  gone  far  enough  ?  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  economize,  let  it  stop 
buying  trash  from  political  henchmen  to 
send  out  as  good  seed.  It  is  enough  to 
make  a  fellow  swear  to  see  such  brazen 
impudence,  and  from  a  man  who  has  read 
Adam  Smith  and  a  city  daily  at  that.  Let 
The  R.  N.-Y.  thunder  in  his  ears  a  few 
times  until  he  learns  some  manners  if  not 
sense. 

R.  N.-Y. — They  are  very  deaf  ! 

Temperature  and  Pears ;  Potatoes. 

B.  B.,  Fabmingdale,  Idd. — On  page  156 
The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  about  the  hardiness  of 
pears.  Here,  neither  Bartlett  nor  Keiffer 
can  usually  stand  minus  25  degrees  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  young  wood,  and  often 
to  many  of  the  fruit  buds.  Keiffer  is  not 
very  hardy.  I  would  grade  as  follows  : 
Keiffer  tenderest,  next  Bartlett,  then 
Seckel.  The  Lincoln  is  much  hardier 
than  any  of  these  ;  its  main  fault  is  lack 
of  color.  I  feel  just  as  positive  as  Mr. 
McAnally,  page  154,  on  the  “  potato  mix¬ 
ing  ”  question,  but  I  have  not  often  seen 
it.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  years  ago 
that  this  was  the  cause,  mainly,  of  pota¬ 
toes  “  running  out.”  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain,  and  I  seldom  mention  it,  for  I 
know  that  a  scientific  man  would  look  on 
me  as  I  do  on  the  party  who  “  plants  in 
the  moon,”  who  believes  in  “  water- 
witching,”  etc.  I  have  not  noticed  any 
case  of  mixing  since  the  days  of  the 
Peachblow. 


find  that  I  can  draw  a  much  larger  load 
on  the  farm  than  I  could  when  the  tire 
was  IH  inch  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
extra  draft  on  the  road  except  when  the 
mud  is  soft  and  deep;  then  I  think  the 
wide  tires  do  increase  the  draft  some¬ 
what,  as  this  is  the  only  wagon  of  the 
kind  on  the  road.  I  would  not  have  the 
wagon  changed  back  on  any  account, 
and  if  this  wagon  ever  gives  out,  as 
C.  G  M.,  insisted  any  old  wagon  would 
in  a  short  time,  I  shall  replace  it  with 
another  with  four-inch  tires,  with  wheels 
not  over  three  feet  in  diameter  for  rear, 
23^  feet  for  the  front,  for  farm  use.  The 
weight  of  this  wagon  with  top  box,  is 
1,090  pounds. 

Whoa  as  to  Sparry. 

A.  T.  W.,  Ontakio  County,  N.  Y. — I 
saw  an  inquiry  on  page  153  in  regard  to 
spurry.  Tell  the  readers  to  go  slow  on 
spurry.  Any  old  farmer  who  raised  fiax 
for  the  lint,  50  years  ago,  can  tell  you 
that  it  was  a  pestilent  weed  of  no  value, 
the  seed  being  very  common  among  fiax 
seed.  About  40  years  ago,  seed  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  patent  office.  As  soon 
as  farmers  grew  the  plants  and  found  it 
was  the  old  weed  with  an  infernal  name, 
they  were  careful  to  exterminate  it,  but 
every  few  years  articles  in  relation  to  it 
go  the  rounds  of  the  agricultural  press 

An  Early  Spraying. 

A.  R.  R.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — I  am  ready 
to  spray  as  soon  as  this  freeze  is  over, 
and  before  the  buds  or  foliage  are  out. 
Reasons — I  can  use  the  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  copper  much  stronger 
than  I  can  after  the  foliage  is  out,  thus 
destroying  the  fungus  that  makes  the 
apple  scab,  more  thoroughly  than  could 
be  done  with  the  regular  formula.  I  did 
the  same  last  year,  and  had  the  finest 
apples  I  have  had  in  20  years  with  one 
exception,  and  you  know  that  last  year 
was  not  a  year  for  fine  apples  in  Western 
New  York.  I  drench  thoroughly  the 
bodies,  large  limbs  and  ground  under  the 
trees  as  well  as  all  the  tops  of  the  fruit 
trees,  and  the  grape  vines,  trellis  and 
posts  ;  also,  if  on  or  near  the  side  of  a 
building,  the  sides  of  building  especially 
under  the  cornice.  I  saturate  every  place 
where  a  spore  could  find  shelter.  Let 
every  fruit  grower  try  it. 

Cabbages  in  Sawdust. 

O.  D.  C.,  Granby,  Conn. — Next  to  rais¬ 
ing  cabbages  is  the  interesting  question 
of  keeping  them  through  the  winter. 
There  are  certain  known  ways  of  doing 
this  on  a  large  scale,  but  where  one 
stows  away  a  winter’s  supply  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  along  with  other  vegetables,  fruits, 
preserves,  etc.,  they  should  know  of  a 
new  way,  not  only  to  keep  the  cabbages, 
but  also  to  avoid  all  odor  from  the  same. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
run  BUKAL. 


Late  in  the  fall  when  it  is  time  to  gather 
them,  cut  from  their  stalks  sound  heads, 
discarding  all  loose  leaves.  Cover  the 
bottoms  of  fiour  or  sugar  barrels  (I  am 
not  certain  but  dry-goods  boxes,  three 
or  four  feet  square  will  answer,  although 
I  have  not  tried  them)  with  green  saw¬ 
dust,  then  pack  in  a  layer  of  cabbages, 
covering  the  same  with  sawdust  well 
packed  around  them,  then  another  layer 
of  cabbages,  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is 
full,  keeping  the  last  layer  well  covered 
with  sawdust,  green,  not  dry.  Dry  may 
answer,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  Those 
who  have  never  attempted  this  way  of 
keeping  them  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  nice  and  fresh  they  turn  out,  and 
they  never  will  know  by  any  odor  that 
there  are  cabbages  in  the  cellar.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  medium-sized  and  hard  heads 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Soft  heads  for 
poultry  can  be  kept  in  good  condition 
until  March  1  or  later. 
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THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TJ. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ini^HachinOf  with  a  oomplete  Mt  of  at* 
tachmonta  and  fuaranteod  for  10  pear$  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  80  day$*  trial.  No  numeu  required  in  ad^ 
vanee.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
But  f^om  faotory,  save  dealers*  and  agents*  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARO£  FREB  CATAl^feUI. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ato.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

•  A  liTade.SerTaO.  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty, 
Mtrengrtli  and  Clieapnem.Ovei 
60,000  of  these  vehicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
\Send  at  once  foi  onr  complete 
/catalogue  (D)of  every  kind  of 
_  _  veliiele&harness.also  book 

“A"  Grade,  $1*0.  of  testimonials,  they  are  free 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


to  consumption  are  ailments  we 
often  deem  trivial — a  cold  and 
a  cough.  Consumption  thus  ac¬ 
quired  is  rightly  termed  “  Con¬ 
sumption  from  neglect.” 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

not  only  stops  a  cold  but  it  is  re¬ 
markably  successful  where  the 
cough  has  become  deep  seated. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  the 
richest  of  fatfoods  yet 
the  easiest  fatfood  to 
take.  It  arrests  waste 
and  builds  up  healthy 
flesh. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  draggists. 


PURE  WATER  ONLY  FROM 


It  Is  stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  Iron 
pipe.  For  particulars  address 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 
Little  Ferry.  N.  .T. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

nydraulio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Vresses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^ 

PRESS  CO.,  _  _ 

118  W.VVaterSt.. S YRACUSll. N. V 


nAHIIIIIP  machinery  and  SUPPLIES. 
UMn  n  I  nu  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill ,  and 
Kamham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


BUY  YOUR  PAINTS  DIRECT 

SAVE  40  PER  CERT.  T.  Z  SStrc."- 

poratlons  and  Property  Owners,  in  bulK.  thus 
saving  cost  of  pacaage,  also  jobbers'  ana  agents’ 
comniiesiOLB.  We  give  references  from  those  who 
have  used  our  Paints  for 
years,  Includl  ig  corpora¬ 
tions  and  property  owners 
la  every  section  of  the  U. 
8.  Tney  are  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  railroads  and  ele¬ 
vated  railroads  In  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Chica¬ 
go.  Also  by  U.  8.  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  corporations  in 
general  for  the  painting  of 
their  plants.  They  are  the  Recognized  Stand.»rd 
tor  Quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  They  are 
specified  by  Architects  and  Engineers.  Soid.  any  quan¬ 
tity,  from  1  gal.  upward  Write  tor  samples  and  prices 
NATIONAL  PAINT  WORKS,  Williamsport, Pa 


^FENCING 


POULTRYAND  rabbit  NETTING 


■  wwkiiii  - - iiriwwi  •  iikl  ■■■lu 

Railroad,  Farr.i,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Pncesdown.  Frei^tpaid.  CataL'g.free. 


The  Cost  of  Wide  Tires. 

J.  E.  n.,  Db  Ruyter,  N.  Y. — Some 
three  years  ago  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  arguments  of  C.  G.  M.,  in  The  E,. 
N.-Y.  against  wide  tires  on  wagons.  His 
main  argument  seemed  to  be  that  the 
cost  would  be  more  than  the  average 
farmer  could  afford,  as  wagons  would 
need  to  have  new  wheels,  the  old  ones 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
wide  tires.  I  had  just  had  an  old  wagon 
(20  years  old)  fitted  with  four-inch  tires 
at  a  cost  of  $14.12  as  follows  :  Set  rims 
l%x4  inches  $4,  245  pounds  tire  ?^x4 
inches  at  2M  cents  $6.12,  bending  and 
setting  tire  $4.  We  cut  the  wheels  down, 
and  put  the  rims  on  at  home,  it  would 
have  cost  $2  at  the  shop,  so  the  entire 
cost  would  be  little  more  than  $16.  The 
wheels  are,  rear  four  feet,  front  three 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  We  have 
used  this  wagon  three  years  for  very 
heavy  work,  our  loads  weighing  from 
3,000  to  4,000  pounds,  and  the  wheels  are 
as  solid  now  as  when  the  tires  were  put 
on.  I  used  hot  linseed  oil  before  paint¬ 
ing  and  have  never  had  a  loose  tire.  I 


Rich  Red  Blood 

“For  feeling  of  dead¬ 
ness  of  the  limbs,  con¬ 
stipation  and  poor  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood, 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 
no  rival.  My  blood  was 
In  very  poor  condition. 
Since  talcing  Hood’s  Sai> 
saparilla  I  have  good 
rich,  red  blood,  and  do 
not  bloat  as  I  used  to. 
_ _ Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 

iroved  Its  merit  to  me  as  it  will  to  all  take 
;  fairly,”  Mbs.  M.  F.  Toms.  Niantic.  CL 

HOOD’S  Sarsaparilla  CURES. 

Hood’s  Pills  Cure  Sick  Headache.  26c. 


GUREMONT  Lanii  Association, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lota 
on  James  Btver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


Farmers  lo™  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  St  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Becelvers  of  all  kinds  of  Couxtbt  Pboducb,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specfalties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Beference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Be- 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  hank. 


mATi  00  Leather  quarter  top. 

■uttJ*  Guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Equal  to  those  of  other  makes  cost¬ 
ing  ITS.  For  years  they  have  given 
superior  satisfaction  as  thousands  will  testify.  We 
are  tne  only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
subject  to  your  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
to  us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented- 
Cutalogue  cheerfully  mailed  to  any  aodress 
PIONEER  lUFG.  Co.,  Columbus,  O  ,  U.  S.  A. 


BEFORE  BUYING 

Send  2c  slamp  for 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Baud  Made 
6Ul teverybody  and 
approval.  It  costs 
know  where  you 
J-our  money. 


NEW  HARNESS 

,80  page  Illustrated 
dineieiitstyle.s  Pure 
Harness.  Prices  to 
shipped  subject  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best  value  for 


KING  &  CO.  Mffs.  lu.  Church  St.  OwegOjN.I* 


jJ.l.C. 


DRIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILLOONTROLTMB  MOST 

DI.I  vicious  HOBSEs 

75,000 sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1892, 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  ftfl 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO  •  J.  P.  Davie’s,  Mgr. 


on  Rods  Fence  for 
OU  Men  wanted  to 
put  up  fence  and  sell  fence  tools. 

Big  wages.  Write  T.  J.  AN  DUE,  Wauseon,  Oalo. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  High  St..  DeKalb.  III. 


^OVEN  WIRE 
FENCE 

No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
)  in.  high.  Makeityour- 
3lffor  16c  per  Rod 


-orse  high,  bull  strong, 
.pig  tight.  Make  It  yourself 
for  22  Cents  Per  Rod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

’  KITSELMAN  BROS. 


5tai(P^RD  1?£Kce..  send  stamp 

^  to-day  for  Illustrated 


Pamphlet  In  which 
leading  agriculturists 
tell  how  they  are 
fencing  their  farms 
at  the  le^st  pcsEiole 
cost  Also  Portable 
wire  Fencing.  Practical,  cheap. 

H.  C.  PRATT,  Canandaigua,  N.  T, 
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GROSBEY  PUGH  TREES 


GRAPE  VINES 

Mt  OrsdlnK.  Nraall  Priiite.  Introdacer  of  nnrivaric 
nsw  Ked  Jacket  Gooeeberry  A  Fay  Curran 


and  sweet  corn,  so  that  we  propose  to 
do  so  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
later  kinds  of  strawberries  that  have 
been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
found  wanting,  or,  at  any  rate,  inferior 
to  older  varieties  :  Princess,  Leviathan, 
Gillespie,  Auburn,  E.  P.  Roe,  Van  De¬ 
man,  Wentzell,  Yankee  Doodle,  Clark’s 
Early,  Beverly,  Arkansas  Traveler, 
Swindle,  Street,  Princeton  Chief,  Mary, 
Everbearing,  Farnsworth,  Edgar  .Queen, 
Lady  Rusk,  Michel’s  Early,  Louise, 
Standard,  Mineola,  Pearl,  Belmont,  Eure¬ 
ka,  Wabash,  Viola,  Ilaverland,  Enhance 
(quality  and  shape  condemned — it  is  an 
immense  yieflder  of  large  berries),  Lida, 
Ontario,  Clara,  Crawford,  Hampden, 
Gale,  Kearns,  Henderson,  Davis,  Parry. 
Prince,  Indiana,  Anna,  Pineapple,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Summit,  Garretson,  Vineland, 
Connecticut  Queen,  Elisdale,  Mammot- 
Beauty,  Dewey,  Gold,  Excelsior,  Bomba, < 
Cohansey,  Iroquois,  Jessie,  Logan,  Ohio, 
and  perhaps  100  others  tried  under  num 
hers. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  several  of  the 
above  named  varieties  are — according  to 
catalogue  and  newspaper  reports — highly 
prized  in  other  places. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Crimson  clover  (Trifo 
lium  incarnatum)  sown  upon  rich  soil  at 

{Continued  on  page  210.) 


10,000  Crosbey  Peach  Trees. 

40,000  Timbrell  Strawberry  Plants, 

from  Held  8  stuck. 

We  are  lleadquaiters  for 


Raising  potatoes  from  seeds  has  been  ^ 
one  of  The  R.  N'.-Y.’s  hobbies  for  many  ^ 
years,  as  older  friends  do  not  need  to  be  ^ 
told.  ^ 

One — the  chief — serious  difficulty  en-  * 
countered  was  how  to  protect  the  young  ’ 
plants  from  the  potato  beetle  for  several 
weeks  after  they  were  set  in  the  open 
ground.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  at  first 
so  tender  that  any  applicition  of  Paris- 
green  strong  enough  to  kill  the  beetles 
will  also  kill  the  tender  plants.  Square 
boxes  covered  with  mosquito  netting, 
oval  frames  made  of  barrel  hoops,  and 
sundry  other  devices  were  tried  from 
season  to  season  which  gave  the  desired 
protection,  but  not  in  an  economical  way. 

Fig.  62  shows  the  contrivance  which 
we  have  used  for  five  years  past.  The 
arched  pieces  are  each  half  of  a  barrel 
hoop  stuck  into  the  soil  an  inch  or  so. 
These  are  held  in  place  by  the  strip 
nailed  on  top  lengthwise.  Mosquito  net¬ 
ting  is  then  stretched  over  the  frame  and 
held  in  place  either  by  stones  or  the  soil. 
The  same  netting  can  be  used  but  one  sea¬ 
son,  as  contact  with  the  soil  soon  rots 
it ;  but  it  lasts  until  the  plants  fill  the 
entire  space  underneath  and  are  as  hardy 
as  other  plants,  and  will  stand  Paris- 
green  and  plaster  just  as  well. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  it  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  potato  seeds  in  pots 
or  boxes  of  rich  soil.  They  sprout  as 
readily  as  do  tomato  seeds,  and  may  be 
transplanted  to  thumb  pots  as  soon  as 
the  third  set  of  leaves  have  formed. 
These  will  by  the  first  of  June  fill  the 
pots  with  their  roots,  and  may  then  be 
thumped  out  without  breaking  the  soil. 

Mk.  G.  Cowing  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  the 
originator  of  Brunette  and  Blonde  straw¬ 
berries  (not  yet  offered  for  sale)  writes 
as  follows  : 

Your  estimate  of  varieties  almost  Invariably  aRrees 
with  mine.  Ilaverland  Is  the  only  exception  Ire- 
member,  It  not  being  satisfactory  with  you  while  It 
Is  almost  perfect  with  me— much  better  than  War- 
field. 

The  elevation,  climate  and  soil  of  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds  is  such  that 
any  new  small  fruit  (including  grapes) 
which  thrives  well  there  is  fairly  sure  to 
succeed  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
On  the  other  hand  we  know  of  few  of  the 
later  fruits  which  failed  there  that  have 
become  notably  popular. 

Fhom  time  to  time  we  have  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  foreign  grapes 
have  been  grown,  here  in  the  East,  with 
success  against  houses  or  walls  or  with 
only  partial  protection  from  glass.  The 
vines  have  proved  hardy,  productive  and 
healthy.  Mr.  Sam.  H.  James  of  Mound, 
La.,  offers  further  testimony  in  the 
matter.  “  I  have  a  favorable  report  to 
make,”  he  says,  “  on  those  Vinifera 
grapes  grown  against  the  side  of  the 
house.  Some  of  the  vines  grew  over  20 
feet  in  one  year  and  the  wood  is  healthy 
and  sound.” 

Readers  of  Ruralisms  are  urged  to  buy 
and  plant  a  packet  (15  cents)  of  the  new 
Japan  Variegated  hop.  It  is  a  wonderful 
grower  and  will  cover  in  one  season  a 
space  100  feet  square  easily.  Few  vines  are 
more  vigorous,  few  bear  prettier  leaves. 
The  variegation,  as  wehave  told  our  read¬ 
ers,  is  yellowish  white  upon  green.  Some 
leaves  are  solid  green,  others  variegated 
slightly,  some  splashed  and  marbled  in 
endless  variety.  No  two  leaves  are  alike 
in  this  respect. 

Up  to  this  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  held 
that  the  Early  Ohio  is  the  earliest  potato 
in  existence.  In  the  1894  catalogues, 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  specific, 
unqualified  claims  made  that  the  varie¬ 
ties  offered  are  earlier  than  Early  Ohio. 
It  is  claimed  for  one  that  it  is  10  days 
earlier.  So,  too,  there  are  several  new 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  now  for  the  first 
time  placed  before  the  public  which  are 
said  to  be  earlier  than  Cory.  It  is  some 
years  since  we  have  made  comparative 
trials  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  potatoes 


GRAPE  VINES  iE,. 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong 
NONE  CHEAPER.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EUtiJENK  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 


This  stock  Is  all  fine.  For  further  Information  address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates& Baskets. 

eTs?Carm^n,^!^N.^.,  and  ’  Ieldorado 

H.  E.  Vandkman,  U. S. Dept.  1  BLACKBERRY. 

ated  Catalogue  FltEE.  E.W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Obio. 


SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Handsome  new  160  pace  Catalocue  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &.  BARRY, 

ML  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


5/  The  person  planting  Salzer’s  Seeds  never  knows  of  hard  times, 
because  they  double  all  yieldsl  Try  It  for  1894  and  bo  happy. 
Vegetable  seeds  for  the  million.  35pkgs.  EArllest  Vegetable  seeds, 
S  1.00  post  paid.  Latest  growers  of  Farm  Seeds  In  the  world.  FUKK, 
sample  pkg.  “Got  There  Ell”  Radish  fit  foruse  In  1#  daysand  cat- 
jalogue  for  7o  postage.  Catalogue  alone,  6o.  for  postage. 


Better  than 
Ever  for  A 
1894.  M 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentloi 
Thk  BuaAL  Nkw-Yobkke. 


■  It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  in  selecting  the  Reeds 
best  aiUipted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
i  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
id  In  either  sense ;  and  wo  have  taken  great  care  that 
ig  worthless  be  put  in,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  Wo 
itrlal  ofourSeeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them, 
planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
irrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  la 
me  uawiogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H,  CRECORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass, 
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Seiabliehed  1856* 


Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 


Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  'I'hey  are  wure  to  s 
name,  and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  If  sown  In  the  Garden,  Farm,  or  < 

This  Is  the  year  for  N  O IVI  Y  I IM  THE  GARDEIM, 

Send  two  stamps  for  DREP.R’S  GARDEN  CAI.ENDAR  and  make  moi 

the  best  only.  Describes  everything  New  and  Old  in  SEF.DS,  PLANTS  and  BUIiBS 
crlptions  In  cultivating,  is  richly  illustrated  In  addition  to  largo  colored  plates  on  cover. 


HULBERT  BROS.  &  CO., 
26  West  23d  Street,  .  .  New  Y 
The  Standard  since  1857. 

^  Send  for  Handsome  Catalogue  (free) 
or  get  one  from  your 

Dealer.  ^ 


REVOLVERS 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


UPON  our  2150  acres  of  nursery  we  hnve  every  class  of  hardyTrees  and  Plants ;  Fruit,  Orna • 

mental.  Nut  and  Flowering.  Mary  and  Henry  Ward  Iteecher  Strawberries  andy^M 
Lovett •’s  Best  Blackberry  are  among  the  most  valuable  novelties.  In  our  catalogues  named',^^ 
below  (Which  are  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  published  by  any  nursery  ^^1 
establishment  in  the  world)  all  are  accurately  described  and  offered  at  one-half  the 


m on 4-0  of  all  varieties.  1,000,000 
r  lantS  strawberry  Pl’ts.  1,000.000 
1  ,  It  asp  berry,  Blackberry, 

I  —and—  (ir^vpes.  Currants  and  Veg- 
TT I  n  /ac  etaole  Plants.  The  largest 
,  V  i  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees 

In  the  country.  72-page  Catalogue 
with  descriptions /re«. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


price  of  tree  agents. 

LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  t»’lls  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
defects  -  how  to  plant  prune.cultivate,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Several  colored  plates.  Price  loc. 

LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS  is  au  hori- 
tative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illustration.  (lives 
points  and  plans  tor  ornamental  planting.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  cents. 

Established  40  years.  We  successfully  shij)  to  all  jiarts  of  the  AVorld. 

All  who  order  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  paper  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  Seeds  Jree. 


'll  J.T.LOVETtilCO. 

^ - - — - — JS — ' 


M^i'^’TTLE 


III/  1  one  is  tne  result  of  our  displays  at  the  World’s  Fair— 

\  more  than  any  other  nrm  in  Horticulture. 

Vaughan’s  Seeds  and  Plants  *  - 

worthy  record.  VAUGHAN’S  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED  for  1894 
tells  the  whole  story  of  Gardeiiinfi  to  date.  Splendid  plates  of 
Cannas,  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas  shown  by  us  at  the  Fair  and  on 
which  we  r-eceived  bifibest  awards.  We  think  this  catalogue 
ilTL  just  a  little  bit  better  than  some  others.  It  is  expensive 

but  we  will  MAIL,  IT  PliliH. 

1  w  r  Our  Souvenirs  of  the  Fair: 

fT  ''  1  Pkt.  World’s  Pair  Pansier  / 

''  J  1  Pkt.  World’s  Fair  Sweet  Peas,  y  /a  ^ 

/  V  1  World’s  Fair  Canna  Seed. 

V  ^  I  postpaid  with  Catalogue  tor .  | 

X  ^  I  name  this  paper. _ ^ 

With  our  stores  in  Chicago  and  New  York  we  serve  the  East  and 
West  promptly,  saving  time  and  express  charges  on  Seeds  and  Plants 
as  well  as  Garden  Tools,  Planet  Jr.  goods,  etc.,  which,  owing  to  low  through 
freights,  we  sell  cheaper  than  any  firm  in  America. 

r>6  Barclay  Street.  VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


What  a  wonderful  thing  Is  a  live  seed. 
Immature,  old  or  dead  it  may  look  the  same. 
How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that 


'This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give  a 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfied — your  success  a 
is  ours.  BlJlll’EK’S  FARM  ANNUAL  a 
for  1894, 172  pages,  tells  all  about  the  Best  a 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  It  the  x 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours  X 
free  for  the  asking  if  you  plant  seeds.  X 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  5 
CKX)0@Q0QQ@Q0C)0Q^Q00QQQ0Q 


TRIAL 

SETS. 


Set  ,1-10  Elegant  Roses . 50c 

“  P— 10 l.ovely Carnation  Pinks... .50c 
“  G— 10  Prize  Chrysanthemums..  .50c 

“  II— 4  Superb  French  Cannas . 50c 

“  K.— 8  Geraniums,double&  single  50c 

“  M— 24  Fine  Gladioli,  fig.  size . 50c 

“  S— 8  Tuberose  flowering  bulbs.  ..50c 
“  T— 6  Fuchsias  and  2  Begonias.. .  .50c 

“  !•—€  Ornamental  Shrubs . 50c 

each  of  any  two  sets . 50c 

Any  3  Sets,  $1.25;  5  for  $2. 

By  mail,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  by  the 
letters  from  this  advt.  NOW  as  these  are 
introductory  sets  not  in  catalogue,  an 
elegant  annual  of  108  images,  free. 
Everything  of  the  best  for  Orchard, 
Vlneyar*!,  I.,awn  and  Garden.  40th 
year,  1,000  acres,  28  greenhouses. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO,  Box  143. 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  ot  Cuts, 
We  Mail  it  FREE.-^ 
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Wk  know  more  about  windmill  irrigation  than  we 
did  a  few  weeks  ago,  thanks  to  several  friends  who 
have  written  us  their  experience.  Our  readers  will 
soon  know  all  that  we  do  about  it. 

*  * 

Coming  I  An  article  on  cheap  paints,  mixtures  of 
milk  and  lime,  etc.  This  is  by  a  painter  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  will  interest  those  who  want  to  act  as 
tailor  for  their  own  fence,  henhouse  or  roost.  Let’s 
have  new  coats  all  around. 

*  * 

CONTBIBUTIONS  for  the  fund  to  relieve  E.  W.  Bull  are 
coming  in.  We  will  print  a  list  of  contributions  next 
week.  The  ball  has  started.  Help  roll  it  up.  Every 
person  who  tastes  a  Concord  grape  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Bull.  Pay  it  now. 

*  * 

Thebe  is  more  call  than  ever  this  year  for  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  machine  for  broadcasting  fertilizers. 
There  are  several  good  machines  for  putting  fertilizers 
in  the  drill,  but  those  for  broadcasting  are  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  average  farmer.  Thousands  of  farmers 
use  the  grain  drill  for  fertilizers.  Who  can  make  a 
cheap  broadcaster  ?  ^  ^ 

“  A  Pound  op  Butteb”  is  an  exact  history  of  the 
processes  employed  in  one  good  dairy.  These  articles 
will  not  give  all  the  ways  in  which  cream  is  handled 
and  butter  made.  We  shall  keep  strictly  to  the  record 
of  this  one  pound.  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefers  a  full  meal 
to  a  sandwich.  That  is  why  we  try  to  get  all  useful 
facts  about  a  subject  even  at  the  risk  of  taking  con¬ 
siderable  space. 

They  do  spray  poultry  with  the  kerosene  emulsion 
you  see— page  211.  We  did  not  know  it,  and  said  so 
when  we  were  asked.  It  looks  as  though  some  one  of 
our  readers  can  give  actual  personal  experience  with 
anything  that  has  been  suggested.  That  is  one  great 
value  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  can  truthfully  say  that  we 
do  not  know  of  any  other  paper  that  gets  more  actual 
experience  from  its  readers. 

The  following  questions  are  referred  to  poultrymen 
for  answers : 

What  special  good  comes  from  grinding  grain  for  fowls?  What  are 
gizzards  for?  Is  there  any  reason  other  than  convenience  for  feeding 
the  warm  mess  In  the  morning?  Our  chickens  seem  to  like  It  best  at 
noon. 

Let  US  know  now  why  the  “authorities”  generally 
recommend  a  “  morning  mash.” 

*  » 

This  is  the  season  of  hog  dressed  veals,  and  the 
arrivals  are  large.  But  many  of  them  do  not  bring 
the  prices  they  should  because  of  their  small  size, 
inferior  condition,  improper  dressing,  or  bad  order  on 
arrival.  Attention  to  these  points  would  insure  more 
satisfactory  returns.  The  weather  has  been  unusually 
warm  for  the  season,  and  this  has  caused  much  deter¬ 
ioration  in  quality.  Ice  should  be  freely  used  on  those 
which  are  shipped  any  distance^  and  all  should  be 
thoroughly  cooled  before  shipping. 

*  H 

This  has  been  a  bad  week  for  the  shippers  of  cab¬ 
bage,  kale  and  some  other  vegetables.  The  quantities 
arriving  have  been  enormous,  utterly  beyond  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  market,  or  the  ability  of  the  hand¬ 
lers  to  care  for.  Great  quantities  of  kale  have  sold  for 
not  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  packages,  while  cab¬ 
bage  hasn’t  realized  enough  to  pay  freight.  Added  to 
the  heavy  receipts  of  Florida  cabbage,  some  Long 
Island  growers  have  sent  considerable  old  cabbage, 
and  this  is  almost  unsalable  at  any  price.  One  dealer 
had  paid  $16  freight  on  a  car  sent  him,  and  was  mak¬ 
ing  desperate  efforts  to  realize  enough  to  reimburse 
himself.  Good  cabbages  were  offered  for  50  cents  per 
100  with  little  sale,  while  some  consignees  refused  to 
receive  the  stock,  and  the  railroads  sold  it  to  pay 
freight.  This  state  of  affairs  is  deplorable,  for  these 
goods  represent  a  considerable  outlay  of  money  and 


labor,  and  the  loss  can  be  illy  afforded  by  the  shippers. 
Still  it  seems  unavoidable.  There  is  always  an  element 
of  risk  in  the  production  of  such  perishable  products. 
The  price  may  prove  high  and  the  profit  be  large,  or 
the  contrary  may  be  true.  Those  who  engage  in  the 
business  must  be  prepared  to  take  this  risk. 

*  » 

This  week  you  will  find  a  suggestion  about  getting 
those  plants  for  which  you  have  longed,  but  thought 
you  couldn’t  afford.  Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of 
success  in  these  days  and  should  be  applied  to  small 
things  as  well  as  to  great  schemes.  Washing  dishes 
is  an  “  all-the-year-round,”  “  three-times-a-day”  task, 
and  as  irksome  a  duty  as  the  housekeeper  has.  Dis¬ 
pose  of  the  most  disagreeable  things  first.  Following 
this  principle,  we  present  first  in  our  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment  several  letters  containing  suggestions  which  may 
relieve  the  overworked  woman. 

*  « 

“  Experience”  seemed  to  be  something  more  than  a 
teacher  to  Tennyson,  who  wrote  : 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give 
That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown 
The  soil,  left  barrdn,  scarce  had  grown 
The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live? 

It  seems  to  us  that  he  meant  what  one  may  call  moral 
green  manuring.  The  wild  oats  did  not,  happily,  go 
to  seed — that  is,  they  did  not  form  permanent  bad 
habits.  When  plowed  under  they  provided  humus  or 
experience,  and  ambition  or  love  supplied  the  chem¬ 
icals  that  produced  a  full  crop  of  good. 

*  * 

In  manure  hauling  season,  when  you  stop  to  scrape 
the  corn  stalks  off  your  fork,  the  following  note  from 
a  New  York  subscriber  may  prove  interesting  read¬ 
ing  : 

l  agree  with  The  B.  N.-Y.  on  page  120.  Cut  the  corn  stalks  before 
the  cows  get  them,  then  the  manure  won’t  bother.  I  never  allow  a 
whole  corn  stalk  to  go  Into  iny  barnyard.  I  began  with  one  cow,  one 
horse  and  one  hand  fodder  cutter  on  five  acres.  I  have  got  to  10  cows, 
two  horses  and  a  power-cutter.  I  propose  to  keep  on  till  I  reach  20.  It 
pays  to  cut  everything. 

No  doubt  about  it.  Cut  everything  that  goes  into  the 
mangers.  A  fodder  cutter  makes  better  feed,  better 
bedding  and  better  manure. 

«  * 

Hundreds  of  people  are  asking  about  the  use  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  preventing  scab  on  potatoes.  The 
^Michigan  Experiment  Station  (Agricultural  College 
P.  O.)  has  issued  a  poster  bulletin  on  this  subject.  It 
is  printed  on  heavy  cardboard  all  ready  to  hang  up, 
and  contains  pictures  of  scabby  and  clean  potatoes, 
with  full  directions  for  using  the  sublimate  solution. 
There  is  also  a  calendar  for  18  months.  This  poster  is 
one  of  the  things  to  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  call 
attention.  This  sort  of  work  is  practical  and  comes 
right  home  to  farmers.  It  is  first-rate  advertising. 
With  this  poster  goes  another  telling  all  about  spray¬ 
ing. 

°  Ir  * 

In  the  Swiss  Republic  the  referendum  has  proved  an 
admirable  safeguard  against  unwise  legislation.  It  is 
really  the  submitting  of  great  public  questions  to 
popular  vote — thus  taking  out  of  the  legislative  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  the  responsibility  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  measure.  This  has  worked  well  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Why  not  try  it  here  ?  How  ?  Take  the  Wilson 
Bill  with  the  income  tax.  There  is  a  fair  question, 
whether  a  majority  of  the  people  want  that  in  its 
present  shape.  What  they  voted  for  two  years  ago 
was  a  very  different  thing.  A  new  Congress  is  to  he 
elected  next  fall.  Go  to  the  people  with  the  Wilson 
Bill  and  let  them  vote  on  it  and  abide  by  their  decision. 
Let  the  Senate  agree  to  give  it  a  rest  until  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  is  elected.  Far  better  do 
that  than  argue  and  fight  over  it  all  summer.  What 
is  wrong  with  that  proposition  ?  There  is  too  much 
row  among  politicians  over  the  bill.  Let  the  people 
settle  it. 

«  * 

It  seems  impossible  to  answer  the  questions  about 
hen  manure  so  that  farmers  will  understand  what  we 
mean.  For  example,  a  Michigan  subscriber  sends  this 
which  he  says  is  the  advice  given  him  by  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper ; 

Hen  manure  should  be  composted  with  earth,  and  with  nothing 
else.  It  should  be  composted  several  months,  and  should  be  shoveled 
over  several  times  to  reduce  its  strength. 

The  idea  of  reduclnq  the  strength  of  hen  manure  is  too 
ridiculous  to  notice.  The  valuation  of  a  ton  of  it  sel¬ 
dom  runs  over  $6  anyway.  Its  chief  value  consists  in 
the  nitrogen  it  contains.  If  anything  is  to  be  added, 
it  should  be  something  to  “fix”  or  retain  this  nitrogen. 
The  best  thing  to  do  that  is  plaster.  This  not  only 
holds  the  nitrogen,  but  it  dries  the  manure  so  that  it 
may  be  ground  or  crushed  fine.  The  best  time  to  use 
the  plaster  is  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  manure  is 
dropped.  It  should  be  often  removed  from  under  the 
roosts  and  stored  in  a  dry  place— kept  white  with 
plaster.  Before  using,  grind  or  crush  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible.  For  our  part,  we  advise  the  use  of  hen  manure 
alone  without  trying  to  make  it  the  basis  for  a  mixed 


fertilizer.  As  a  general  rule  we  think  this  will  pay 
better  than  to  mix  it  with  potash  and  bone. 

*  * 

Reports  from  South  Carolina  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Dispensary  Liquor  Law  is  gaining  in  favor.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  man  can  be  elected  Governor  of  the  State  who 
is  not  pledged  to  support  it.  In  several  Western 
States  the  Populists  and  Prohibitionists  expect  to 
unite  their  forces  and  make  as  the  basis  for  agreement 
a  trial  of  the  plan  of  State  control  and  ownership  of 
liquor  selling.  Keen  observers  believe  that  this  system 
affords  the  best  means  of  controlling  the  traffic, 
destroying  the  element  of  private  profit  and  taking 
the  saloon  out  of  politics.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to 
see  the  South  Carolina  plan  given  a  fair  trial  in  every 
State. 

Even  the  experts  don’t  know  it  all.  Some  one 
asked  about  White  Top  onion  sets.  As  we  didn’t  find 
them  in  any  of  the  catalogues  we  chanced  to  examine, 
we  went  to  one  of  the  large  seed  houses  to  inquire 
about  them.  Their  expert  authority  pointed  out  the 
White  Multipliers  and  said  they  were  the  same.  We 
made  our  reply  accordingly,  and  asked  if  any  one 
knew  more  of  the  matter.  A  market  gardening  firm 
in  northern  New  York  writes : 

A  certain  professor  of  an  agricultural  college  has  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  White  Top  onion  is  “the  finest,  earliest  and  best  onion 
for  the  market  gardener.”  His  statement  Is  the  simple  truth.  The 
Whl.e  Multiplier  is  all  right  so  far  as  It  goes,  but  Is  nowhere  when 
compared  to  the  White  Top  onion,  the  very  finest  onion  of  them  all. 

Which  is  another  proof  of  our  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  there  is  little  information  of  value  in  any  branch 
of  agriculture,  but  some  of  our  readers  can  give  us 
light  upon  it.  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

The  fierce  old  eagle  on  the  flag  has  had  his  praises  sung 
By  poets  and  by  orators,  since  this  fair  land  was  young. 

A  wicked,  hard  old  fighter  he,  but  In  our  peaceful  day, 

A  weary  old  back-number  Is  the  selfish  bird  of  prey. 

Old  Uncle  Sam,  from  war’s  alarms,  may  now  take  long  release. 

Beneath  his  vine  he  now  has  time  to  ply  the  arts  of  peace. 

Your  Uncle  needs  no  fighting  bird  out  In  his  peaceful  pen. 

Par  better  let  the  eagle  go  and  raise  the  Business  Hen. 

The  eagle  and  the  old  war  flags,  with  faded  stripes  and  stars. 

May  better  serve  as  memories  of  battle-painted  scars. 

Aye!  Let  them  serve  as  memorles-a  heritage  of  fame 
That  generations  yet  unborn  may  In  all  Justice  claim. 

But,  In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  the  eagle  off  his  perch 
May  wisely  step;  and  wnen  with  care,  old  Uncle  Sam  shall  search, 

A  substitute;  I  nominate  our  friend  The  Business  Hen. 

A  worthy  type  of  energy  and  skill  for  all  true  men. 

Down  with  the  eagle  from  the  flag,  down  with  his  motto  slay! 

Dp,  lively,  with  the  Business  Hen  and  make  that  motto  lay! 

Far  better  is  the  cackle  when  an  honest  egg  is  born 
Than  that  wild  eagle's  screaming  when  a  human  life  is  torn. 

Yes,  give  the  hen  a  roosting  place  above  the  starry  flag. 

The  Business  lien!  Long  may  she  wave!  The  country’s  pride  and  brag 
And  bred  to  patriotism,  from  her  healthy  eggs  we’ll  hatch 
The  spunk  to  keep  our  Yankee  land  still  toeing  at  the  scratch. 

The  late  worm  gets  caught. 

Don’t  hurry  with  spurry— page  202. 

'The  Leghorn  is  both  fair  and  fowl. 

Don’t  be  selfish  with  your  self-respect. 

Isn’t  there  space  in  your  life  for  a  brace  ? 

It  takes  brains  you  see  to  run  a  dishwasher. 

Mxee  “  the  speech  of  your  life  ’’  In  silence  ! 

TAN  the  dog  for  every  bark  at  the  neighbors. 

There  are  some  big  bargains  In  our  little  ads. 

The  bourt  of  common  please— trying  to  be  polite. 

How  many  men  to  support  a  saloon  In  your  town  ? 

Sbeuy  manure  makes  knee  grease  needed  In  an  onion  patch. 

A  “  CRIBBING’’  horse  Is  a  wind  sucker.  The  remedy  Is  to  shut  off 
his  wind. 

Boiled  beans  for  cows— page  200.  A  good  way  to  feed  protein,  but 
Is  It  cheap? 

Sad,  sad  is  the  end  of  the  dishwasher’s  lot  who  washes  in  water  that 
Isn’t  red  hot. 

What  sort  of  a  man  will  deny  to  his  wife  the  right  to  a  share  In  the 
pleasures  of  life? 

Cultivate  yourself,  all  greatness  Is  original.  Whoever  became 
great  through  imitation? 

Our  columns  are  open  to  all  who  think  they  can  beat  that  growth  of 
grape  wood  given  on  page  198. 

Ip  you’d  stick  to  your  work  here’s  a  pointer  for  you.  You  never  will 
stick  till  you  make  your  own  glue. 

Three  of  a  kind:  the  complaining  man,  the  early-rising  surplus 
rooster  and  an  early  spring  flower  of  the  Iris  family. 

Boiling  the  seeds. from  the  Department  of  Agriculture!— page  202 
That  certainly  keeps  them  from  despoiling  the  land  with  weeds. 

Young  man,  the  way  to  get  yourself  below  par  Is  to  show  that  you 
feel. above  your  Pa.  Young  woman,  the  way  to  mar  your  reputation 
Is  to  be  Impudent  to  your  Ma. 

By  the  last  report  there  were  31  log  school  houses  in  New  York 
State.  Some  of  the  strongest  men  In  history  were  educated  within  logs. 

Do  modern  brick  and  stone  do  better? 

WONDER  If  Mr.  Bittner's  woodchucks  have  peculiar  tastes  or  are 
all  alike.  Some  people  would  chuckle  over  this  experience  as  an 
argument  against  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

ENGLISH  advice  on  calf  raising  Is  to  put  the  first  third  of  the  milk 
from  each  cow  In  a  can  by  Itself.  Use  the  other  two-thirds  for  cream¬ 
ing.  You  thus  have  both  calf  and  cream  and  still  feed  the  former  on 

whole  milk.  The  fat  Is  largely  In  the  last  part  of  the  milking. 

"  Potato  wine ’’ Is  made  and  sold  In  France.  Potatoes  are  peeled, 
rasped  and  crushed,  the  starch  Is  made  Into  sugar  by  heating,  and 
yeast  turns  It  Into  a  fermented  drink.  The  man  who  Invents  a  new  and 
cheap  Intoxicant  deserves  111  of  his  fellow  men,  even  though  he  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  market  for  potatoes  1 

This  note  from  Michigan  seems  to  Indicate  that  our  humble 
attempts  at  verse  writing  are  catching:  "  In  The  Rural  of  March  10 
under  Brevities  Is  the  question: 

“Under  what  circumstances  do  you  harrow  the  wheat  ?” 

“  When  you  tickle  the  surface  close  down  by  Us  feet.” 
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For  harvesting',  the  Hoover  digger  is  used.  The 
tubers  are  piled  in  heaps  for  a  short  time.  The  Pease 
sorter,  which  makes  three  grades  and  takes  out  the 
dirt,  is  placed  by  the  pile  and  the  potatoes  are  shoveled 
on  to  it  with  a  wooden  scoop  (see  Fig.  G5).  This 
shovel,  which  costs  only  81,  is  one  of  the  labor-saving 
devices  which  are  practical,  as  it  will  not  cut  the 
tubers. 

Some  eight-rowed,  white  corn  with  red  tips  was 
very  fine  and  a  little  earlier  than  the  eight-rowed  yel¬ 
low  which  gives  extraordinarily  long  ears.  With 
good  culture,  one  can  grow  many  times  the  State 
average.  The  Banner  oat  is  grown  extensively  in  this 
locality.  Its  thin  hull  and  stiff  straw,  which  keeps  it 
from  lodging,  recommend  it.  A  yield  of  46  bushels 
per  acre  was  obtained  from  a  new  wheat,  White 
Genesee,  which  entitles  it  to  examination  and  trial. 
With  his  other  cares,  Mr.  White  has  mixed  in  Bronze 
turkeys,  Black  Langshans  and  Cheshire  hogs.  A 
young  gobbler  which  was  crated  for  shipment  ought  to 
make  the  buyer  happy,  as  he  weighed  32  pounds. 
The  whole  business  is  rapidly  assuming  large  propor¬ 
tions,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  hunting  for  the 
cause.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  personal  oversight  of  a 
capable,  conscientious  owner.  c.  e.  chapman. 


here.  It  is  known  in  some  nurseries  as  English 
Russet.  In  conversation  with  my  esteemed  friend, 
Charles  Downing,  he  said  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  mis¬ 
nomer  as  he  had  found  no  such  apple  in  any  English 
list  and  the  English  Russet  and  the  Poughkeepsie 
Russet  were  identical.  It  is  considered  here  and  in 
Westchester  County  one  of  the  most  profitable  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  long  keeper,  sometimes  keeping  until 
apples  come  again,  and  is  a  good  grower  and  bearer, 
superior  in  the  spring  for  cooking  and  baking.  Long 
Island  Russet  cider  cannot  be  excelled  for  bottling, 
and  is  kept  largely  by  hotels  and  restaurants  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  champagne  as  it  is  known  to  be  pure.  It 
is  made  as  late  as  possible  without  freezing,  and  until 
it  ferments,  is  a  sweet,  wholesome  drink  for  temperate 
people.  After  it  is  boiled  and  kept  one  or  two  years, 
it  sells  for  about  the  price  of  grape  wine. 

Smokehouse. — Not  a  very  attractive  name  for  an 
apple,  but  from  about  20  years’  experience  with  it  in 
our  own  and  other  orchards,  we  can  recommend  it  as 
possessing  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  of  the 
100  kinds  we  have  in  bearing.  We  want  apples,  good 
regular  bearers,  fair  and  smooth,  good  to  cook  and 
good  to  eat,  that  will  hang  on  the  tree  until  picked  ; 
the  Smokehouse  will  generally  fill  the  bill.  It  origin¬ 
ated  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  iSAAc  hicks. 


ANOTHER  POTATO  TALK. 

VARIETIES  AND  METHODS  OF  CULTURE. 

Millers  Corners,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  C.  R.  White, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Farmers’  Alliance,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  potato  growing  section  of 
New  York.  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Mr.  White  about 
the  seed  potato  business  and  the  tools  used.  The 
development  of  his  seed  potato  trade  is  astonishing, 
reaching  in  this  second  year  already  over  3,000  barrels. 
This  comes  from  honest,  fair  dealing,  fair  prices,  and 
liberal  advertising  in  the  best  papers.  He  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  placed  The  R.  N.-Y.  first.  The  Aspinwall 
planter  has  been  used  several  years  with  success,  but 
hereafter,  on  heavy  ground,  he  will  use  the  Darnell 
furrower  and  marker.  The  ground  will  be  marked 
out  both  ways  and  the  potatoes  kept  in  hills.  The 
planter  is  thought  “to  compact  the  soil  unless  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  in  the  ‘  pink  of  perfection,’  and  a  deeper  cultiva¬ 
tion  can  be  given  early  in  the  season  by  cultivating 
both  ways.”  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  check 
system  gives  less  trouble  with  weeds,  and  a  smaller 
yield.  Where  the  soil  is  not  stony,  the  furrower  is  an 
excellent  tool.  After  the  seed  is  dropped,  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  which  is  the  “  fastest 
method  known.”  In  a  few  days  this  is  followed  with 
the  Whipple  shear-cut  “Exterminator,”  which  will  cut 
shallow  or  deep.  Following  this  comes  the  smoothing 
harrow,  and  lastly  Breed’s  weeder.  The  hilling, 
later,  will  be  very  slight. 

Mr.  White  always  procures  his  seed  directly  from 
the  introducers  to  grow  his  stock,  and  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  keep  it  pure  and  true  to  name.  A  leading 
agricultural  paper  has  just  awarded  first  prize  to  the 
writer  of  an  essay  whose  main  point  was  that  potatoes 
can  be  kept  up  to  original  vigor  by  a  careful  selection 
and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  From  the  fact  that 
the  tuber  is  not  the  true  seed  of  the  potato,  and  no 
new  blood  is  introduced  each  year  by  fertilization  as 
in  the  case  of  corn,  I  do  not  believe  the  selection 
theory  and  fully  agree  with  Mr.  White.  He  said : 
“We  must  obtain  new  varieties  from  seed  and  have 
them  tested  and  ready  for  sale  to  take  the  place  of  tbe 
older  ones  when  they  cease  to  become  profitable.  This 
result  comes  much  quicker  now  than  formerly,  be¬ 
cause  of  depleted  soil,  which  does  not  give  that  vigor 
necessary  to  successfully  resist  drought,  blight,  scab 
and  bugs.” 

He  considers  Brownell’s  Winner  and  Maggie  Murphy 
good  red  varieties.  Rupert’s  Perfection  is  a  second 
early  of  promise.  It  is  a  long,  white,  heavy  yielder  of 
fine  quality.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  new  varieties  at 
“Our  Exhibit”  at  Chicago.  Vick’s  Champion  and 
Rural  No.  2  are  good  late  kinds  for  strong  soil.  The 
latter  will  grow  too  large  unless  more  seed  is  used. 
The  Freeman  is  “  perfection  in  quality,”  but  sets  so 
many  in  the  hill  that  it  must  be  planted  on  rich  soil 
and  but  little  seed  used.  The  Victor  Rose  will  grow 
too  coarse  if  given  too  good  a  chance.  New  Queen  is 
a  very  fine,  smooth  potato  of  the  Hebron  class  and 
seems  adapted  to  all  soils.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find 
that  he  had  paid  so  much  attention  to  adaptability  of 
variety  to  soil,  and  recommend  his  catalogue  on  that 
account.  The  Troy  Seedling  grows  a  wonderfully 
vigorous  foliage  and  is  a  good  variety  for  those  who 
care  little  for  quality  and  can  give  it  a  long  season. 
It  comes  near  to  being  a  blight-proof  kind,  and  like  all 
other  late  varieties,  improves  in  quality  as  it  gets  older. 


TWO  LONG  ISLAND  APPLES. 

That  celebrated  apple,  the  Newtown  Pippin,  accord¬ 
ing  to  report,  originated  at  Newtown,  Queens  County, 
L.  I.,  and  was  disseminated  by  William  Prince  one  of 
the  first  pomologists  of  his  time.  At  present,  this 
variety  does  not  succeed  on  Long  Island  except  in  the 
town  of  Huntington,  adjoining  Long  Island  Sound. 


Potato  Scoop.  Fig.  65. 


Those  fine  Newtown  Pippin  orchards  in  Westchester 
and  Putnam  Counties,  N.  Y.,  once  so  productive,  have 
generally  failed,  and  but  few  good  Newtown  Pippins 
are  shipped  from  there  now.  Trees  from  the  nursery 
of  William  Prince  were  planted  in  Albemarle  County, 
N.  C.,  many  years  ago,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
name  was  lost  and  'the  name  of  the  county  where 
planted  was  given  the  variety,  but  upon  tracing  the 
origin,*  it  has  been  found  the  trees  were  from  Mr. 
Prince’s  nursery  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  This  variety  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably  along  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  and 
in  eastern  Tennessee,  but  specimens  I  have  seen, 
although  very  fine,  did  not  have  the  flavor  of  those 
grown  here. 

We  have  thrown  ashes  and  muriate  of  potash  around 
our  trees  of  this  variety  and  have  found  a  marked 
improvement.  We  believe  that  where  land  has  long 
been  cropped,  or  trees  grown  many  years,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  potash  in  Long  Island  soil  which  if  sup¬ 
plied,  may  give  this  and  other  varieties  that  are  said 
to  be  run  out,  the  elements  they  need.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  orchard  known  on  Long  Island,  is  frequently 
given  a  goodly  quantity  of  Canada  unleached  hard¬ 
wood  ashes. 

Long  Island  Russet. — This  variety  has  long  been 
grown  on  Long  Island  and  we  believe  it  originated 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tuk  SteltK  potato  bu8  sprinkler  looks  like  a  labor  saver.  Send  to 
J.  R.  Stoltz,  Cudahy,  Wls.,  for  description. 

Mu.  R.  D.  Hoyt,  Seven  Oaks,  Kla.,  sends  free  on  application  an 
Illustrated  catalOKue  on  aquatic  and  tropical  plants  with  directions 
for  planting. 

The  Springfield  Fertilizer  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  Is  prepared  to 
give  you  first-class  rates  on  fertilizers.  You  farmers  In  the  Ohio 
Valley  who  want  fertilizers  this  spring  should  by  all  means  get  cir¬ 
culars  and  catalogues  from  this  firm  and  compare  the  analyses  of 
their  goods  with  other  brands. 

Eastern  farmers  often  ask  where  they  can  have  special  fertilizers 
prepared  or  secure  the  chemicals  for  home  mixing.  Luclen  Sander¬ 
son,  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  makes  a  specialty  of  supplying  these  things. 
Many  of  the  farmers  who  practice  home  mixing  buy  the  chemicals  of 
Sanderson.  Send  for  his  circulars  and  catalogue. 

It’s  folly  to  have  the  kens  spending  their  time  hovering  chickens 
these  days.  A  good  brooder  will  do  this  work  better,  and  the  hens 
thus  relieved  will  lay  eggs  enough  In  one  season  to  pay  for  It.  The 
Plneland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  make  an  outdoor  brooder  that 
costs  but  1^  cent  a  day  to  operate,  and  Is  specially  adapted  for  the 
farm.  Ask  them  about  It. 

Tub  Huntington  Seed  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— An  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  80  pages  of  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds.  Among 
specialties  are  most  of  the  now  kinds  offered  by  Eastern  seedsmen. 
Dungan's  White  Prolific  and  Riley’s  Improved  Favorite  corn  are 
highly  praised,  the  first  as  an  early  and  very  prolific  white  dent,  the 
other  as  an  early  prolific  yellow  dent.  Huntington’s  Hoosler  potato 
Is  said  to  resemble  Beauty  of  Hebron,  though  earlier  and  a  heavier 
yielder. 

“ACME”  means  best  of  all,  “up  top,”  etc.  It  has  been  applied  to 
many  things  but  seldom  more  appropriately  than  to  the  harrow  made 
by  Duane  H.  Nash,  of  Millington,  N.  .1.  There  Is  no  tool  on  earth  that 
better  prepares  the  soil  for  a  seed  bed.  It  cuts,  covers,  slices  and 
crushes.  At  the  great  Ellerslle  Stock  Farm  they  plowed  21.')  acres  of 
sod  last  fall  for  corn.  What  tools  would  be  needed  for  preparing  that 
sod  this  year?  The  first  tools  to  be  put  on  the  list  were  three  Acme 
harrows.  That  was  right,  for  these  harrows  will  put  that  sod  In  just 
the  right  shape  for  corn  planting.  This  Is  one  of  the  tools  we  can 
commend  without  reserve.  Send  to  Mr.  Nash  at  once  for  a  descriptive 
catalogue. 

Eveky  family  of  refined  tastes  wants  a  musical  Instrument,  but 
usually  the  cheapest  organ  that  can  be  bought  of  dealers  costs  about 
$05,  and  doesn’t  amount  to  very  much  at  that.  This  is  more  than  many 
well-to-do  farmers  think  they  can  alTord  at  times,  and  the  result  Is 
that  they  go  without  and  are  disappointed  accordingly.  There  Is 
always  a  way,  however,  to  beat  hard  times  and  avoid  the  middleman’s 
and  agent’s  profits  by  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  The  Bee¬ 
thoven  Plano  and  Organ  Co.,  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  Is  one  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  houses  that  sells  direct  to  purchasers,  and  at  prices  that 
make  It  possible  for  every  family  to  have  an  organ.  They  sell  one  com¬ 
plete  with  book  and  stool  for  $27.50.  This  company  offer  equal  In¬ 
ducements  In  pianos. 


^All 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 


BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
Phosphates  f 

*.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

I  in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Berry-box  MACHINE.-For  putting  up  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Saves 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  nominal.  Don  t 
fall  to  send  for  our  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN.  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati  Oh 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  tbej  Contain  Sufficient  Potasn. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 


UP!  UP!  UP! 

without  a  wither  or  a  waver  in  their  growth. 

Your  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

will  go.  If  nourished  with 

Pioneer  Orchard  and 
Garden  flanures 

—and  they’ll  bear  the  best  of  fruit. 

Our  pamphlet  “What’s  The  Matter  With 
The  Orchard?” — free  to  anyone.  Address 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


FERTSLIZERS 


AGENTS 
Wa,i3.toci 


Circulars, 
Samples  and,’^ 
Prices  ^ 


TRADE-MARK. 


SPRINGFIELD  FERTILIZER 


BLOOD 

-AND- 

FLESH. 

pn  SPKINfiFIELD, 

uUi,  OHIO. 


Sait  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LbROY  salt  CO.,  LeKoy,  N.  Y 


36c. 


■will  buy  our  36  quart  berry  crate.  QCa 
Complete  with  baskets  for  wOCi 
T.  C.  AVIS  BASKET  CO.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  Jk  ■  ■  pm 

UNLBACHED  ■■ 

HABDWOODiP^f^l  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


SANDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  FORMULA 

FERTILIZERS 

TAKE  TUB  LEAD  AS 

CROP  PRODUCERS. 

No  method  ef  supplying  plant  food  has  ever  proven 
so  economical.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


BERRY  CRATES 

AND 

CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  Price  List.  Address 
COLRY-HINCICLE  Y  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Allch. 


A  CHURN  IN  A  DISH  PAN. 

DOKS  THIS  RKLIKVK  A  BAD  KITCHEN  CHORE  ? 

Having  heard  that  machines  had  been  invented 
for  washing  dishes,  the  Chief  Cook  investigated 
the  matter  so  that  the  Bottle  Washer  might  have  all 
the  benefits  of  modern  inventive  science.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  men  folks  should  have  all  the 
machinery.  The  following  questions  were  sent  to  a 
number  of  good  housekeepers  : 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  new  way  of  washing  dishes  that  Is  an  Improve¬ 
ment  on  our  grandmothers’  way?  2.  It  so,  will  you  describe  It,  and, 
In  detail,  state  In  what  particular  It  Is  better  than  the  old  way?  3.  Is 
It  quicker?  4.  Are  the  dishes  less  llkelr  to  be  cracked  or  nicked  than 
when  washed  In  the  ordinary  way?  5.  Ilow  do  you  manage  the  glass¬ 
ware?  6.  Describe  the  method  of  drying  also.  7.  Is  the  work  done 
thoroughly  7 

Out  of  many  answers  received  the  following  are 
typical : 

You  Might  Call  It  a  Churn. 

1.  Yes,  I  think  the  Mary  Jane  dishwasher  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old-fashioned  dish  pan.  2.  It  is  a 
deep  pail,  one  might  say,  with  a  smaller  pail,  with 
holes  in  the  bottom  and  handles  with  which  to  dash  it 
up  and  down  in  the  larger  pail.  3.  It  is  much  quicker, 
as  10  dishes  can  be  washed  in  the  time  it  would  take 
to  wash  two  or  three.  4.  No,  dishes  will  be  cracked 
or  broken  through  carelessness  only,  either  way.  .5.  I 
put  my  glassware  under  the  rack  to  prevent  its  moving 
or  breaking  and  rinse  up  and  down  once  or  twice. 
Glass  is  better  to  be  wiped  with  a  towel  as  soon  as 
possible.  6.  When  all  the  dishes  are  washed,  most  of 
them  will  be  found  dry  by  evaporation  ;  the  rest  are 
quickly  wiped.  7.  It  is  done  thoroughly  if  there  has 
been  no  greasy  or  sticky  food  left  on  the  dishes.  If 
such  dishes  are  first  scraped  with  the  iron  dish  cloth 
or  a  knife,  there  is  very  little  trouble.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  is  the  large  amount  of  water  required,  and  this 
is  the  only  objection.  mrs.  a.  d.  d’orsay. 

Iowa. 

Machinery’s  Help  for  Women, 

We  are  using  a  Mary  Jane  dishwasher,  which  we 
have  had  in  constant  use  (that  is,  every  time  the  dishes 
are  to  be  washed)  for  three  weeks.  My  help  who,  like 
myself,  is  not  very  strong,  says  that  no  amount  of 
money  would  buy  this  one  if  we  could  not  get  another. 
If  the  directions  which  accompany  the  machine  are 
strictly  followed,  it  is  a  perfect  success.  It  cannot  be 
used  successfully  with  warm  water;  the  water  must  be 
near  the  scalding  point.  There  must  be  soap  enough 
used  to  make  a  suds,  or  some  of  the  washing  powders. 
We  have  in  use  the  wire  soap-saver,  in  which  we  put  the 
little  bits  of  soap  which  accumulate  in  every  house. 
Tne  dishes  are  thoroughly  washed  in  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  time  of  the  old  way,  with  less  labor  ;  for, 
after  they  are  put  into  the  tray,  they  don’t  need  to 
be  handled  until  they  are  taken  out.  We  rub  each 
piece  with  the  towel ;  it  adds  additional  polish.  After 
the  dishes  are  washed  in  the  tank  of  hot  suds,  the 
tray  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  tank  and  let  rest ;  then 
the  hot  rinsing  water  is  poured  over  them,  and  they 
are  dried.  The  dishes  being  packed  in  the  tray  care¬ 
fully,  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be  cracked  or 
nicked.  First,  we  put  the  spoons,  knives  and  forks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  then  the  cups,  saucers  and 
small  dishes,  and  then  the  glassware  on  the  top,  and, 
if  the  tray  is  very  full,  we  put  on  the  wire  rack  to  keep 
them  from  moving  during  the  time  they  are  being 
plunged  into  the  hot  suds.  Knives  and  forks  having 
wooden  or  horn  handles  should  be  put  in  an  up¬ 
right  position  so  the  hot  water  will  not  touch  the 
handles.  They  are  all  so  thoroughly  heated  during 
the  washing  process  that  the  hot  water  can  be  poured 
over  the  glassware  with  perfect  safety.  If  the  glass¬ 
ware  does  not  show  as  bright  a  polish  as  we  wish,  we 
have  another  hot  rinse  water.  We  remove  all  the 
loose  particles  of  food  from  the  dishes,  and  that  helps 
to  feed  the  chickens  and  leaves  the  water  in  the  tank 
much  cleaner  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  machinery  to  aid  our  fathers, 
brothers  and  husbands  in  their  work,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  little  else  but  the  sewing  machine 
to  help  the  women.  mrs.  j.  stewart  lukens. 

Pennsylvania. 

Success  Depends  on  Having  the  Water  Hot. 

1.  Yes,  a  vastly  improved  method.  By  using  the  Mary 
Jane  dishwasher.  2.  The  Mary  Jane  is  a  machine,  al¬ 
though  a  very  simple  one,  and  must  be  handled  intelli¬ 
gently  to  do  good  work,  just  the  same  as  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  or  any  other  implement.  If  the  dishes  are  slapped 
into  the  tray  with  pieces  of  bread,  meat,  potatoes, 
etc.,  sticking  to  them,  they  will  be  sticky,  just  the 
same  as  though  they  had  been  through  a  similar  course 
in  the  dish  pan.  But  if  they  are  put  in  properly,  and 
the  pieces  of  food  put  in  the  slop  bucket,  instead  of 
the  dishwater,  they  will  come  out  cleaner  and  nicer 


than  if  washed  in  the  old  way,  the  main  reason  being 
that  hotter  water  and  more  of  it  is  used  than  by  the 
old  way.  Have  plenty  of  water  in  it.  It  must  be 
hot  enough  to  melt  any  grease  upon  the  dishes.  Scrape 
the  dishes  and  pack  in  the  tray  so  that  the  water 
can  get  all  over  them.  Rinse  egg  cups  or  other  egg 
dishes  in  cold  water — hot  water  cooks  the  egg  on  the 
dishes.  Any  doughy  dishes  must  be  rinsed  for  the 
same  reason.  3.  Any  one  following  these  rules  will 
have  nice,  clean  dishes  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
time  required  by  the  old  way,  and  would  not  get  along 
without  the  Mary  Jane  if  they  had  to  sell  a  cow  to  get 
one.  4.  There  is  no  possibility  of  nicking  or  cracking 
while  washing,  even  if  there  are  but  few  dishes  in  the 
tray  ;  the  water  prevents  them  from  being  knocked 
together.  5.  I  put  the  glassware  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tray,  and  fill  in  with  cups,  saucers  and  other  dishes 
that  are  not  greasy,  and  put  the  tray  into  the  tank  be¬ 
fore  the  water  is  very  hot,  allowing  the  glass  and  the 
water  to  get  hot  together.  I  have  never  broken  a 
glass  and  never  had  my  glassware  look  nicer  than 
since  washing  it  this  way.  6.  If  the  tray  is  lifted  to 
the  top  of  the  tank  and  left  a  few  minutes,  the  dishes 
will  dry  themselves,  but  I  usually  take  them  out  im¬ 
mediately  and  wipe  off  the  little  water  that  is  on  them. 
A  very  small  towel  will  wipe  a  large  lot  of  dishes.  7. 
The  work  is  done  thoroughly  if  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  have  used  the  dishwasher  about  a  month, 
have  thoroughly  tested  it,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 

with  it.  MRS.  ARTHUR  J.  FORBES. 

Tennessee. 

Usage  Decides  Machinery’s  Value. 

1.  For  some  months,  I  have  used  a  Mary  Jane  dish¬ 
washer,  with  perfect  satisfaction.  2.  It  is  so  very 
simple  in  construction,  it  cannot  get  out  of  repair.  3. 
It  is  so  easy  of  manipulation  that  the  smallest  child 
can  handle  it.  Indeed  the  children  vie  with  each 
other  in  being  on  hand  to  use  it.  It  takes  much  less 
water  than  other  machines  used  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  a  great  object  where  water  is  scarce.  4.  The 
dishes  cannot  be  broken  in  it,  if  properly  placed.  5. 
The  glasses  are  washed  first  and  just  like  the  rest.  6. 
All  are  dried  with  a  towel.  The  usefulness  of  the 
Mary  Jane  like  any  other  machine  is  determined  by 
the  way  it  is  used.  It  takes  practice  to  learn  to  use  it 
wisely.  I  wish  our  overworked  farm  women  could 
realize  how  much  time,  back-ache  and  sore  hands  are 
spared  in  that  never-ending  chore  of  dishwashing,  by 
such  a  simple,  cheap,  little  affair  as  the  Mary  Jane  ! 

FLORENCE  LOUCKS, 

Wife  of  President  National  Farmers’  Alliance,  S.  D. 


CO-OPERATION  FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

TO  the  woman  who  has  longed  for  gloxinias,  fuch¬ 
sias  and  Chinese  primroses ;  who  has  yearned 
for  masses  of  geraniums,  tuberous-rooted  begonias, 
and  lantanas,  what  riches  in  the  pages,  headed  “  Seeds 
for  Greenhouse  and  Window  Culture.”  A  packet  of 
mixed  colors  often  costs  no  more  than  one  bulb  or 
root  of  the  same  plant.  It  takes  patience  and  careful 
attention  to  all  directions  to  raise  some  of  these  choice 
things  from  seed.  Some  will  not  bloom  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  though  geraniums,  fuchsias,  begonias  and  lantanas 
are  said  to  flower  the  first  summer  in  the  open  ground, 
and  others  bloom  the  first  winter. 

To  the  genuine  plant  lover  there  are  no  plants  so 
dear  as  those  she  has  watched  over  and  brought  up 
from  the  very  beginning.  There  is  also,  with  many 
of  them,  the  charm  of  uncertainty.  For  best  effect  in 
bedding,  a  mass  of  one  color  is  often  desirable,  but 
for  real  pleasure  give  me  the  excitement  of  watching 
the  plants  from  seed  of  mixed  colors  come  into  bloom, 
never  knowing  what  loveliness  the  next  may  unfold. 
With  the  special  mixture  packets  the  uncertainty  ex¬ 
tends  to  tne  plant  itself,  and  if  one  is  anything  of  a 
botanist,  there  is  the  added  pleasure  of  analyzing  the 
strangers  and  tracing  out  their  names. 

Lastly,  cooperate.  If  you  cannot  afford  a  packet  of 
gloxinias  or  geraniums,  get  a  friend  to  join  you  ;  there 
will  be  enough  for  both.  Half  of  a  lu  cent  paper  of 
petunias  or  asters,  is  worth  more  than  all  of  a  five- 
cent  one,  for  the  increased  beauty  of  the  old  time 
favorites  in  the  improved  strains  is  most  marked,  l. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  THAT  HELP  QUESTION. 

Women  Are  Overburdened  at  Best, 

I  HAVE  always  pitied  the  mothers  of  mankind. 

Nature  has  seemed  so  hard  with  them  and  demands 
so  much  of  them.  What  burdens  !  What  distresses  ! 
And  they  are  borne  with  such  patience  !  Added  to 
other  troubles  the  mother  is  broken  of  her  rest  by  an 
ailing  baby.  Again,  she  fails  to  get  a  proper  share  of 
sunlight  and  air,  to  say  nothing  of  sympathetic 
society.  To  make  the  matter  short,  why  should  I  care¬ 
lessly  add  to  the  burdens  of,  one  who  is  already  so 
heavily  burdened  ?  Maternity,  sickness  and  house¬ 
keeping  are  almost  sure  to  overburden  the  mother  at 
the  best.  If  she  is  free  now  it  may  not  be  for  a  very 
long  time.  If  she  has  an  easy  time  at  present,  is  time 


she  spends  as  a  companion  of  her  children  lost  to  them 
or  to  her  ?  I  can  see  it  in  no  other  way  than  this ;  It 
does  not  pay  to  depend  upon  the  women  of  the  house¬ 
hold  to  feed  pigs  and  calves,  and  milk  and  drive  a 
mower.  I  am  very  pronounced  in  this  opinion,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  on  my  father’s  farm  as  well  as  on  mv 
own,  we  have  never  depended  on  the  women  folks  to 
do  out-of-door  work.  Where  they  have  a  share  in 
fowls,  bees,  fruits,  or  own  them  altogether,  the  case  is 
somewhat  changed.  They  are  likely  to  want  to 
attend  to  them  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  folks  are  very  likely  to 
be  called  upon  most  inrperatively  to  help  in  the  house. 
They  ought  to  expect  it  and  do  it  willingly.  Those 
of  our  adopted  fellow-citizens  who  are  not  of  this  way 
of  thinking,  seem  to  need  a  little  enlightening.  What 
is  it  among  our  foreign-born  people  that  turns  the 
rosy-cheeked  brides  into  haggard-faced  old  women  in 
three  years,  unless  it  be  that  too  much  strain  is  put 
upon  these  willing  mothers  ?  It  is  no  sign  of  the  best 
kind  of  thrift  to  see  women  out-of-doors,  at  least  in 
Colorado,  doing  work.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  most 
important  work  of  mothers  everywhere  is  the  rearing 
of  good  citizens.  To  this  end,  in  part,  we  men  of 
Colorado  have  given  women  the  chance  to  vote  in  all 
Colorado  elections,  and  confidently  expect  that  our 
men,  women  and  children  will  profit  thereby. 

Greeley,  Colo.  o.  Howard. 

Both  Should  Have  Machinery. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  all  such  work  as 
feeding  calves,  pigs  and  poultry,  milking,  tending  the 
garden,  starting  fires  in  the  morning,  bringing  in 
wood  and  water,  etc. ,  should  be  done  by  the  men.  If 
any  of  these  things  must  be  done  by  the  women,  the 
care  of  the  poultry  should  be  the  first,  and  the  lighter 
work  in  the  vegetable  garden  next.  As  a  rule,  the 
poultry  yard  will  yield  a  larger  revenue  if  managed 
by  the  woman  than  if  run  by  the  man,  and  this  with 
a  little  light  work  in  the  garden,  will  give  that  daily 
outdoor  air  and  exercise,  and  relaxation  from  house¬ 
hold  care  that  is  necessary  to  every  woman’s  health 
and  good  spirits. 

However,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  some  or  all 
of  these  chores,  and  even  such  work  as  driving  the 
team  on  the  rake,  mower  and  reaper,  can  and  should 
be  done  by  the  women.  If  the  working  force  of  the 
family  consist  only  of  man  and  wife,  and  the  size  of 
the  farm  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  occupants 
will  admit  of  the  employment  of  but  one  regular  ser¬ 
vant,  and  they  know  of  a  good,  reliable  girl  or  woman 
who  can  be  hired  to  do  the  housework,  then  she 
should  be  employed,  even  if  she  demand  much  higher 
wages  than  the  ordinary  hired  girl  gets,  and  the 
woman  should  help  with  the  outdoor  chores.  If  such' 
a  female  servant  is  not  to  be  had,  and  a  good  man  can 
be  hired  to  do  the  farm  work,  then  the  man  ought  to 
do  the  chores  as  well  as  the  churning  and  help  with 
the  washing  and  many  other  things  that  are  ordinarily 
considered  exclusively  women’s  work. 

Again,  if  in  the  family,  there  are  one  or  more  grown¬ 
up  daughters  and  no  son,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
keep  a  hired  man  (and  I  say,  blessed  is  the  farmer 
who  can  get  along  without  that  incumbrance),  the 
women  should  help  outdoors ;  and  vice  versa  if  there 
are  several  sons  and  no  daughter  or  hired  girl.  But 
there  are  many  other  circumstances  that  may  modify 
these  general  rules,  such  as  small  children  in  the 
family,  whose  care  devolves  almost  entirely  on  the 
mother,  and  makes  it  a  hardship  for  her  to  do 
outdoor  work  even  though  she  has  the  help  of  a  serv¬ 
ant,  or  a  daughter  or  two ;  the  relative  health  and 
strength  of  the  man  and  woman  ;  the  relative  amount 
of  outdoor  and  indoor  work  to  be  done,  as  determined 
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A  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
H  gbest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Oovernment  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


flower  may  be  picked  from  this  spot  that 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  Here,  too,  one  may  easily  learn 
the  flowers  and  colors  that  will  harmon¬ 
ize.  A  farmer’s  daughter. 


by  the  kind  of  farming  carried  on. 

Another  item  that  has  a  strong  bearing 
on  this  question  is  the  kind  of  tools  and 
other  conveniences  provided  for  the  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  work.  While  farmers 
supply  themselves  with  the  best  labor- 
sayiug  machinery  that  is  to  be  had,  too 
often  the  women  are  allowed  to  drudge 
along  with  the  same  old  dish  pan,  butter- 
bowl,  ladle  and  churn,  washboard  and 
tub,  cook  stove,  etc.,  that  their  mothers, 
and,  for  aught  that  I  know,  their  grand¬ 
mothers  used  before  them.  In  short,  I 
think  that,  as  a  rule,  all  the  work  that  is 
usually  included  under  the  term,  chores, 
should  be  done  by  the  men.  The  woman 
should  be  expected  to  do  only  so  much 
of  it  as,  by  circumstances,  she  may  have 
time  for  by  being  relieved  of  an  equal 
amount  of  work  and  care  in  the  house. 
Starting  the  fire  in  the  morning,  in  a 
cold  house,  is  one  item  that  should  in  no 
case  be  a  woman’s  work,  except  the 
man  be  in  feeble  health  and  the  woman 
strong  and  robust.  I  believe  it  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  rule  among  people  of  indifferent 
civilization,  for  the  women  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  and  hard,  manual  labor.  From 
this  condition  of  things,  the  farmers  of 
America  are  gradually  and  surely  lifting 
themselves  and  their  families ;  yet,  I 
suppose  it  is  true  that  to-day,  in  four  out 
of  every  five  American  farmers’  families, 
the  women  are  still  bearing  more  than 
their  j  ust  share  of  the  household  burdens 
and  responsibilities.  .tohn  benning. 


FORETHOUGHT  FOR  THE  FLOWERS. 

Before  the  time  for  working  among 
the  fiowers  comes,  it  is  well  to  plan  the 
spring’s  campaign.  Like  all  work,  if  one 
does  not  know  j  ust  what  one  wishes  to 
do,  and  how  to  do  it,  much  unnecessary 
work  is  likely  to  be  done,  and  perhaps 
failure  may  result.  A  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  plan  strictly  followed  is  needed  in 
every  line  of  work.  If  the  fiower  beds 
did  not  suit  last  year,  one  should  profit 
by  those  mistakes  and  plan  to  correct 
them.  Study  well  the  plant  catalogues 
to  learn  when  the  plants  bloom,  and  the 
height  to  which  they  grow.  Select  the 
desired  colors  and  decide  where  to  plant 
them.  It  is  always  best  to  plant  low 
plants  under  windows,  so  one  may  look 
down  on  them,  and  they  are  much  better 
along  paths  than  high  ones. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  trouble  one  has 
is  in  deciding  what  colors  to  have  in  the 
same  bed.  As  much  care  should  be  given 
to  this  as  in  selecting  the  combinations 
for  a  spring  suit.  *  Generally,  each  va¬ 
riety  looks  better  and  prettier  if  in  a  bed 
by  itself,  but  some  will  combine.  For 
instance,  a  bed  of  white  flowers  will  lose 
none  of  its  beauty  if  edged  with  a  border 
of  pinks — which  are  both  pretty  and  use¬ 
ful  as  an  edging  or  border.  But  the 
bed  of  artistically  arranged  coleuses  or 
geraniums  cannot  be  improved  by  add¬ 
ing  other  flowers.  The  simple  beauty  of 
the  sweet  pea  is  marred  by  surroundings 
of  more  gorgeous  flowers,  as  much  as  the 
beauty  of  the  richly  attired,  but  lowly 
pansy  would  be  by  the  side  of  the  stately 
poppy. 

The  best  time  to  work  in  the  flowers  is 
either  after  a  shower,  or  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  dew  is  still  on  them 
and  the  earth  moist.  A  half  hour’s  work 
at  these  times  will  do  more  for  their 
beauty  and  growth  than  hours  in  the  hot 
sun.  -When  working  in  the  flowers, 
never  throw  away  a  plant  or  cutting  that 
will  grow,  but  have  in  the  vegetable 
garden  or  elsewhere  an  “odds  and  ends’’ 
corner  in  which  to  plant  them.  Many  a 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

A  Woman  Mayor. — Truly  woman  is 
great  in  these  days  and  determined  to 
become  greater !  They  tell  us  that  a 
man  at  the  West  is  a  larger  man  than 
any  can  be  in  the  older  States.  Men  are 
fewer  there,  each  has  more  room  to  fill, 
and  counts  for  more.  The  newspaper 
portrait  of  Mayor  Ann  S.  Austin,  of 
Pleasanton,  Kansas,  reminds  one  that 
this  exaggeration  of  individual  import¬ 
ance  is  not  confined  to  the  men  of  the 
West.  It  is  nothing  new  for  Kansas 
people  to  elect  a  woman  mayor  ;  it  is 
the  rugged,  robust  personality  of  Ann 
Austin’s  face  that  attracts  consideration. 
We  learn  that  she  was  born  of  New 
England  ancestry,  near  Cleveland,  0., 
and  conclude  that  family,  as  well  as 
nursery  stock  profits  by  judicious  trans¬ 
plantings  and  draws  hardihood  and  vigor 
from  the  rich,  unrifled  soil  of  new  lands. 

BRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 

Baby  and  the  Blossoms.— One  day  baby 
was  missing.  The  day  was  a  deliciously 
bright  one,  with  bloom  and  beauty  every¬ 
where.  Mother  missed  the  tot,  and  on 
going  in  search  of  her,  saw  her  rambling 
through  an  orchard  under  a  flower  cloud 
laughing  and  talking  to  the  beauty  about 
her.  Upon  coming  to  a  dead  quince  bush, 
she  suddenly  stopped ;  the  little  face 
sobered  and  the  child  said :  “  Oo  poor 
’ittle  tee,  have  oo  dot  no  pitty  f ’owers  ?  ” 
Just  then  a  beautiful  red  bird  alighted 
on  the  brown,  bare  tree,  and  a  quick 
baby  thought  caused  the  tiny  hands  to 
clap  with  joy  as  the  little  thing  said  : 
“  Now  oo’s  dot  a  pitty  f’ower  my  ’ittle 
tee  an  it  tan  turn  when  zese  is  don.’’ 

CONFIDANTE. 

Arbor  Day  At  Home.— We  have  our 
N  ational  Arbor, Days,'observed  in  the.pub- 
lic  schools,  and  nearly  all  acknowledge 
the  benefit  derived  from  them.  But  how 
many  have  thought  of  having  a  Family 
Aibor  Day,  devoted  to  the  improving 
and  beautifying  of  the  home  grounds  ?  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  way 
of  observing  the  birthdays  of  some  of  the 
members  of.  the  family  if  these  occur  in 
the  spring  or  fall.  x. 

Economize  Strength  by  sitting  tc  do  as 
much  of  your  work  as  possible  ;  by  rest¬ 
ing  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  as 
your  husband  does ;  by  arranging  your 
plans  for  washing  so  that  the  men  may 
do  most  of  the  heavy  lifting  before  going 
to  work  ;  by  folding  clothes  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  taking  them  from  the 
line,  as  this  saves  ironing  out  wrinkles  ; 


by  sitting  while  ironing  if  you  are 
not  well  and  strong.  Two  chairs  and 
something  placed  on  each  to  make  it 
high  enough,  will  hold  the  board  on 
which  you  iron.  MRS.  J.  N.  m. 

To  Obtain  Large  Pansies.— Sow  the  seed 
in  rich  soil  and  transplant  the  young 
plants  often,  as  it  greatly  increases  the 
number  of  roots.  The  best  fertilizer  you 
can  get  for  pansies  is  the  liquid  manure 
in  the  barnyard.  But  if  you  wish  to 
make  the  dark  ones  pcrj/  dark  put  fine 
broken  charcoal  around  their  roots,  m.  s. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

_ St.  George  Mivart  in  The  Cosmo¬ 
politan  :  “  Those  who  imagine  that  ‘the 
emancipation  of  women  ’  is  a  recent  con¬ 
quest,  would  be  much  surprised  to  read 
inscriptions  which  show  that  Roman 
women  had  the  right  of  forming  associa¬ 
tions,  the  officers  of  which  were  freely 
elected.  One  of  these  bore  the  respect¬ 
able  title  of  “  Society  for  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Modesty.” — Sodalitas  pudicitise 
servandao.  At  Rome,  there  was  also  a 
society  which  might  be  called  a  great 
‘  Mothers’  Meeting,’ — Conventus  matro- 
narum, — and  such  societies  performed 
important  functions  down  to  the  end  of 
the  empire.” 

....N.  Y.  Press:  “Any  young  woman 
who  can  earn  a  good  income  by  her 
talents  would  be  imprudent  to  become 
the  junior  partner  of  a  man  who  does 
not  arrive  at  the  standard  which  she  has 
erected  for  a  husband.” 

....Anonymous:  “What  is  a  woman? 
For  a  painter,  a  model ;  for  a  doctor,  a 
subject ;  for  a  peasant,  a  housekeeper  ; 
for  a  Parisian,  a  dowry  ;  for  a  naturalist, 
a  female  ;  for  an  Albanian,  a  beast  of 
burden ;  for  a  Roman,  a  citizeness ;  for 
a  school-boy,  an  angel ;  for  an  honest 
man,  a  companion.” 

....Shakespeare:  “Our  doubts  are 
traitors,  and  make  us  lose  the  good  we 
oft  might  win,  by  fearing  to  attempt.” 
....Fkstus:  “We  never  see  the  stars 
until  we  can  see  naught  but  them.  So 
with  truth.” 
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Our  “Guide  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 
in  Home  Decoration,” 
mailed  free  with  sampleBl 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  Sl.OU. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

»0-83  W.  1  Rth  St, 

N'KW  V'OltK.  CHICAGO. 

SPECIAL  SALE. 

Satisfactory  Wall  Papers. 

8c.  for  postage,  100  Samples,  Half  Price. 

F.  H.  Cady,  Providence,  U  1..  guarantees  to  suit  you 


WALL  PAPER 

■  ■  Tims.  .1.  MYERS.  1206  S 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ingHschins,  with  a  complets  set  of  at 
tacbments  and  guaranteed  for  10  year*  Shipped  any* 
where  on  day$*  trial.  No  monoy  requirod  in  ad^ 
vanee.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers*  and  sgents*  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUl 

Oxford  Hfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  111 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
are  carefully  made  of  clear 
tough  glass  ;  they  fit,  and  get 
the  utmost  light  from  the 
lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glassware  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  {and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Pittsborsh.  Gea  A.  Macbbth  Co. 


Vacuum 

Leather 

Oil 


keeps  boots, 
shoes, 

anti  harness 


soft,  tou“h,  new-lookint^,  and  long-- 
lasting’.  Keeps  the  water  out  of 
them  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your 
money  back  if  yon  want  it — a  swob 
witli  each  can. 

I'or  pamphlet,  free,  ••  Ilow  Tf)  Takk  Cakk  OF 
LhatiieU,  '  send  to 

VACUUM  om  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


POSITIVELY 


FREE. 


Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  HOOK. 
Colored  Portrait**,  Hpecial  Offers,  ud 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORGANS  AND  F^AjrSy. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 
Cash  or  on  Terms  to  suit. 
Organs  «27.AOo  Pianos  jlI7S.OO. 
tat  this  VAHUABLE  BOOK. 

LUa  C.UsUia.d  Vt  Tamn. 


At  wholesale  Prices. 

100  Samples 
sent  for  8c.  postage. 
THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1206  Market  St.,  Phlla  ,  Pa. 


GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA. 

HAS  WATER  POWER  nfxtto  Niagara. 
OREATKST  COAL  Helds  In  the  West. 
.MOUJSTA  INS  of  precious  and  base  metals 
RIO  pay-roll, enterprising  people,  heaithlulclimate 
S.viKCTKRS,  Refineries.  Concentrators.  I’lour  Mills 
KI.KCXRJC  power  geijerated  by  waterfalls. 
ClfiNTKRot  Industry,  Mining,  StOCK-growlng,  Acrl- 
culture. 

INVK.STORS  and  Home-seekers  look  here 
vV  rite  ERNEST  CRU'l'CUER,  Loans  and  Realty 


TATVITATTAT)  C  ®  fnrHaleor 

li>  V  LlMUlVj  }o  unio^inci  one 

send  !#1  by  1’.  <).  Order  tor  list 

Mm  names  of  Capitalists  and 

lUnllD  Promoters  through  whom 
YOUR  you  may  make  your  for- 

FORTUNE!  turo.  We  personally  as¬ 
sist  in  the  sale  of  patents  of  merit,  and  make 
no  charge  unless  sale  is  actually  consummated  by 
UH.  Address,  The  Inventors’ Agency,  414  8tli 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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Frinee  GAUDS  &c.,f0New  Boun,  100 
Uich  and  Uacyjokes,  1  pack  Escort  CardSy  1  packFuA 
Cards,  1  pack  ArotiainUnre  Cards  and  Standard 
AULforScU.  GROWN  G AUD  CO., CADIZ* OUIOw 


Can  be  made  by  vvorkiim 
for  us.  Parties  preferred  who 
have  a  horse  and  can  give  their 
nm  1111"^!/  whole  time  to  our  ^business. 
U  U  K  uU  !■  r  K  Bi'en  spare  time  will  pay  splen- 

I  Lll  ■■  ILL.lt  didly.  This  announcement  IS  of 

specW  in^ 


$12  TO  $35 
PER  WEEK 

South  11th  St.,  Richmond,  T«, 


A  Our  large  24-page  catalogue  of  Or- 
H  gaiis,  also  our  new  and  elegantcal- 
y  alogue  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 

^  We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
•  la  the  world,  from  wliicti  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  nrollts 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  llrst- 
class  Organ,  war-  „  ^ 

ranted  20  years,  5  O 

with  stool  ancl  ^  /  •• 

book,  for  only  M 

ho  money  required  until  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  Instal- 
ment.s.  Easy  payment. 

'Ve  positively  guarantee  every 

Organ  and  Plano  twenty  years.  ^  ^  ^  »  u  ■ 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered  on  earth.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  is  received. 

As  an  atlvertisement,  we  M  ^00  Stool,  Book  and  Cover 

will  sell  the  first  Piano  of  ^  ^  ••  „  , 

our  make  in  a  place  for  only  1  L  kJ  Regular  price,  «350.00. 


^175 

Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 
P.O.Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 


«A  RARE  CHANCE.” 

Wk  have  still  on  hand  a  few  copies  of 
the  llrst  edition  of  Carman’s  New  I’otato 
Culture  in  excellent  cloth  binding.  These 
we  now  offer  to  our  readers  for  50  cents 
a  copy.  The  rest  of  the  edition  was  sold 
at  75  cents.  »  »  s 


Above  we  detail  a  rare  chance.  Now 
let  us  give  one  that  is  well  done,  viz.,  the 
sending  of  a  new  subscription  with  your 
own  renewal.  That  is  what  hundreds  of 
our  friends  have  done — in  fact  the  occa¬ 
sions  are  rare  when  they  have  not  done 
well  in  this  work.  Lots  of  our  readers 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  this  matter  in 
the  light  of  a  duty  and  they  have  come 
forward  nobly.  Don’t  let  the  good  work 
stop.  There  must  be  some  man  within 
tongue- shot  of  your  place  who  will  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  if  you  go  at  him  right. 


Try  it. 


§  §  § 


This  is  what  a  Pennsylvania  man  says: 

I  need  It  In  my  buslneRs.  E.  G.  Kelts. 

Just  SO.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  business  paper 
suited  to  the  needs  of  business  men. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

If  you  don't  see  wtmt  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Cement  Fi.ook  in  IIogi’en.— will  The  U.  n.-V. 
Klve  dlrectlonn  for  a  cement  floor  for  a  hOKpen,  one 
that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  for  years  7  A.  J.  h. 

VonnKStown,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— The  new  bOKhoure  at  the  Wlllswood  Farm, 
as  well  as  the  yards  outside,  Is  floored  with  cement. 
The  old  house  Is  floored  with  flaKstones.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  putting  down  the  cement  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  If  this  he  dry  and 
gravelly,  the  cement  may  he  laid  directly  upon  It, 
being  In  this  case  made  about  six  Inches  deep.  If 
not,  this  foundation  should  be  of  stone  broken  and 
settled  together,  and  leveled  on  tup.  These  should 
be  not  less  than  six  Inches  deep.  For  the  flrst 
coat, mix  one  partof  Uosend&lecementand  two  parts 
of  sand,  thoroughly  together.  Wet  enough  to  work 
It  down  among  the  stones.  Spread  on,  and  with  a 
wooden  pounder,  pound  It  down  very  thoroughly. 
For  the  second  coat,  use  one  part  of  Portland  quick- 
setting  cement,  and  two  parts  sharp  sand.  Spread 
this  on  about  one  Inch  thick,  as  smooth  as  possible. 
In  no  case  should  this  work  be  done  In  freezing 
weather.  If  the  foundation  be  well  laid,  and  the 
work  properly  done,  there  Is  no  reason  why  such  a 
floor  shouldn’t  last  for  a  score  of  years. 

Cow  Leaking  Mii.k.— Subscriber,  no  address,  will 
find  directions  for  curing  a  cow  of  leaking  her  milk 
on  page  1U3,  as  well  as  suggestions  of  several  other 
methods. 

The  Government  Seed  Shop.— Where  shall  1  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  seeds  which  the  Government  distributes  7 
Vermont.  N.  a. 

Ans. — Write  to  the  Congressman  from  your  dis¬ 
trict,  but  the  probability  Is  that  you  will  not  get  any 
at  this  late  date.  The  whole  thing  Is  a  farce,  and  not 
worth  what  it  costs. 

PHOPAGATING  GOOSEHEllUl ES.— What  Is  the  best 
way  to  propagate  gooseberrlee7  it.  b. 

ANS.— The  gooseberry  and  currant  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  layering,  but  the  usual  method  Is  by  cut¬ 
tings.  For  these,  vigorous  young  shoots  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  leaves  ripen,  and  cut  Into  slx- 
Incb  lengths.  Set  them  In  rows  1.5  Inches  apart  and 
two  Inches  apart  In  the  rows.  Cover  with  coarse 
litter  before  winter  sets  in,  take  off  In  spring  and 
keep  well  hoed.  They  should  have  Hne  roots  by  fall. 
Some  practice  cutting  out  the  buds  below  the  surface 
to  prevent  suckerlng. 

White  Hobsb  Paint;  Soil  a.vai.ysis.-I.  How 
was  the  White  House  at  Washington  painted,  or 
whitewashed  with  lime  7  I  M'ould  like  the  recipe.  Is 
It  a  durable  paint  for  wood  7  Can  It  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  a  house  that  has  been  painted  (but 
partly  worn  off)  with  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  7  2. 
Where  can  1  get  swamp  muck  and  other  earths  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  what  would  be  the  expense  7 
Wetherstleld  Springs,  N.  Y.  young  fahmkk. 
Ans.— 1.  One  end  of  the  White  House  was  said  to 
be  painted  with  the  following;  61ake  one-half  bushel 
of  good  stone  lime  with  boiling  water,  covering  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  to  keep  In  the  steam.  Strain  the 
liquid  through  a  sieve  and  add  to  It  a  peck  of  salt 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste.  Stir  In,  boiling  hot,  one- 
half  pound  of  Spanish  whiting,  one  pound  of  white 
glue  and  five  gallons  of  hot  water.  Let  the  mixture 
stand  a  few  days,  covering  from  dust,  and  apply  hot 
with  a  whitewash  brush.  If  a  different  color  be  de¬ 
sired,  Spanish  brown,  yellow  ocher,  or  any  other  de¬ 
sired  color  may  be  added.  Do  not  add  green.  This 
makes  a  cheap,  durable  paint  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
woodwork,  brick  or  stone.  It  will  be  likely  to  scale  off 
more  or  less  from  an  old,  dry  surface.  2.  At  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  K.  V.,  without  c.iarge. 

Ko.SE  Bugs  On  Grapes.— What  shall  1  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  rose  bugs  from  eating  my  grapes7  c.  B.  s. 
Mocsup  Valley,  K.  I. 

Ass.— Spray  them  with  water  at  about  125  degrees; 
the  water  must  be  at  this  temperature  when  It 
reaches  them.  A  tablespoonful  of  Bubach  to  a  gal- 
lon  of  water,  sprayed  upon  them  will  stupefy  them 
for  hours.  Both  are  discoveries  of  The  K.  N.-Y. 

Canning  factories  for  Farmers.— How  much 
would  it  cost  to  start  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  sale  on  a  small  scale7  Where  could  the 
cans  be  procured,  and  at  what  price!  Would  It  pay, 


here  In  the  West,  where  we  can  raise  tomatoes  and 
corn  very  easily!  g.  M. 

Harlan,  Ind. 

Ans. — The  U.  N.-Y.  has,  time  and  again,  advised 
Its  readers  to  let  the  canning  buslceas  alone.  There 
has  been  more  money  sunk  In  this  probably,  than  in 
any  other  one  thing.  A  farmer  might  just  as  well 
start  a  flouring  mill  to  work  up  his  wheat,  or  a  woolen 
mill  to  manufacture  his  wool,  as  to  start  a  canning 
factory  to  put  up  his  fruits  and  vegetables.  Any  In¬ 
formation  about  the  cost  of  outfits,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  D.  G.  Trench  Company,  Chicago. 
The  outfits  are  expensive. 

Grubs  IN  Sheep’s  Heads —1.  What  is  a  remedy 
for  “Grub  In  sheep’s  heads!”  What  can  be  used  In 
the  summer  to  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  Its 
eggs  In  the  sheep’s  nose!  We  are  losing  quite  a 
number  of  sheep  this  winter  and  find  on  opening  their 
heads  grubs  In  nearly  all  of  them.  G.  ii.  w. 

North  Carolina. 

ans.— The  “Grub”  In  the  head  of  sheep  Is  the  larva 
of  a  small  gad  fly  which  deposits  the  live  embryo  on 
the  margin  of  the  nostril,  whence  It  creeps  up  into 
the  nasal  sinuses.  It  stays  there  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  often  proving  harmless,  but  sometimes 
causing  much  Irritation,  redness  of  the  nostrils,  and 
a  white,  mucopurulent  discharge,  with  dullness  and 
stupor  from  sympathetic  disease  of  Ihe  brain.  To 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

.sure  of  having  the  be.st  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  -well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  biands  are  standard  “Old  iJutch”  process,  and 
are  always  absolutely 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


Ilf  fTTltlng  to  mdvertlieri  pleaM  always  mantlo 
The  Bdbai.. 


SHIP  PRODUCE 


Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1805. 

8.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Ueferences:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Yo'JRt'fREES 


HtnliPa 

Double  Acting 
I  Excelsior  Spray- 
I  ing  Outfits  prevent 
I  Leaf  Blight  A,  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  beavy^ 

'  yield  of  all  Fruit  ancll 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  D  cts.  for 
j  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
I  on  spraying.  Oirculari fr»». 

■  WM.STAHL,Quincy,llt.\ 


,  SPRAY  YOUl^TlfES. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS., 

SPRA\1NG  PUMPS. 

Pamphlets  tree  on  Application. 

RUM5EY&C0.iio.5cnccdFulls.NY. 


PARIS-GREEN 

DI8TUIBUTOH.  Send  for  circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“CORNELL”  (BufTalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 

“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh).  _  ^ _ _ 

*If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’.s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colons. 

Pure*^Whfte  being  sufTicient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 

1  ‘bed^ired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lexid. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  I.,EAD  CO.,  New  York. 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 

‘  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

‘  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 

MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI”  (St.  LouLs). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

'  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


LEGGETT’S  PARIS-GREEN 

or  DRY  POWDER  CUN.  Patented 


DlBtrlbnteB  ParlH-green,  London-purple,  Helle 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  in  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  of  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  using 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-green. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  is  forced 
through  the  tube.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  with  i  tubes,  5  nozzles,  and  straps,  )ti>7.00 
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FUNGIROID 


TRADE  MARK. 


Poison 


PAT 

APPUED  FOR 


A  POWDERED  BORDEAUX 

MIXTURE. 


the  peppier  sprayer 


BtSFcSFOIl 


Potatoes, 
Trees  and 
Vineyards. 

Will  Sproy  .30  ACRES  «f  PO'l'Al'OKS  u  Oay. 

SPLKNIMO  LAWN  SPRINKLER. 
XllQBtiated  and  Oescnntive  Gatalof^ue  Fre.e,  Also  Riggs' 
Gang  Plow  and  Higgs'  Improved  Furrower. 

THOMAS  PEPPIER. 


THE  STEITZ 

Potato  Bug  Sprinkler, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

J .  R.  STEITZ, 

Cudahy,  Wis. 


SPRAY  PUMPHS$5.50. 

AUTOMATIC  MIXER.  BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Flntomologlsts  of  the  U.  S. 
A  valuable  Ulus.  Book  (worth  55.00)  given  to  each 
purchaser.  .SATISp-ACTION  C.IJA RANTEKI) 
or  Money  Itefunded.  Ulus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  sold 
over  2,000.  For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 

WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY.  P.C. LEWIS  WFG.CO.cI^sKLliTv. 


NO  PROFIT  IN  FRUIT 

When  orchard  and  vineyard  are  Infested  with  Insects  and  fungi.  You  have  only  yourself  to  blame  for  such 
a  state  of  things  when  cheap  and  simple  remedies  Insure  large  paying  crops.  Pamphlet  on  injurious 
Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases  and  Their  Treatment  mailed  free. 

J-  II.  TIIIBITS,  813  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PUMPS 


,  Our  Gorlicld  Knapsack 
Poublc  Lmpiref  Perfection,  anc 
JyittleGctii  It'o/l  all  olher$,  b^t  is 
always  cheapest,  DCOT  Brass  working  parts, 
and  these  are  the  DLO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers, 
vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.  Remember  the  Garfield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  the  back.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instruction*  We  can  HiLve  you  money* 
yjKLD  KOUCE  ruap  lO..  lis  BrUlol  Ave*.  bOCKPOUT,  M.  Y. 


SPRAY 

YOUR 


Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 


<g\. 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
liranch  Ilouau; 
85&87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PU  M  PS 

for  Bpravlng  and  other, 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THK  AyUAPULT. 
Sent  Kxp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  1>.,  net,  $14, 
Send  for  full  circular. 


jSPRAY  PUMPS. 

!  EXPANSIVE!  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS 
4  BUCKETS.  lACTINQ.  |  IN  USE. 

2  Largest  Pump  and  Huy  Tool 
2  W orks  In  the  U.  K 

i-  CATALOGUE  FREE.  _ _ 

2  Writ,  for  PaHlriilan,  Prire.,  elr.  Aak  jour  dealM 

jF.E.  MYERS  &BR0.  Ashland.  0.MT.r.  p„mn..  JW  2 


SPRAY 


Every  Farmer 

and  fruit  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GBT  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 

_ _ Catalogue  for  2c. 

stamp. 

Columbiana  Pump  4;o.,10B.  B.  St.,  CoIumblana.O 


PUMPS 


New  Universal 

•  Double  Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator  and  Plow. 

Cultivates  both  sides  of 
row  at  one  passing. 


Single  Wheel  Hoe, 
Matthews’  Seed 
Drill,  eto. 

Endorse  d  by 
Leading  Seedsmen. 
4MES  PLOW  COMPAHT ,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Catalogue  embracing  whole  line. 


IT  IS  VERY  EASY 


To  churn  your  cream  in  the 

Davis  Swing  Churn 

because  the  motion  of  the  cream  almost  runs  it. 

IT  IS  VERY  THOROUGH 

in  its  work,  because  the  concussion  is  the  greatest  obtainable,  and  much 
greater  than  in  other  churns. 

IT  IS  VERY  BEAUTIFUL, 

the  elegant  granular  form  in  which  the  butter  comes  and  the  high  grade 
product  possible  to  turn  out  with  this  Churn. 

We  tell  all  about  it  in  our  catalogue.  Send  for  one. 

OUR  BABCOCK  MILK  TESTERS 

ARE  THE  HOST  CONVENIENT, 

Run  the  nicest,  and  altogether,  are  indispensable  in  the 
modern  dairy  or  creamery.  We  furnish  them  to  run  by  either 

Hand  or  Steam  Power. 

Send  for  our  full  illustrated  pamphlets,  containing  description  of 
all  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  iot  dairy  and  creamery. 


VERnONT  FARH  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BREAD,  MEAT  AND  MONEY! 

Is  the  title  of  a  valuable  treatise,  which  I  send  to  any 
farmer  sending  me  bis  address.  If  you  will  enclose 
10c.  lor  postage,  1  will  send  sample  of  my  Faumehs’ 
I'ltiUE  Corn,  highly  Improved  by  us  for  16  years. 
Shells  pound  of  corn  to  the  ear.  Agr’l  Dept.,  Wash., 
D.  C  ,  says  It  Is  the  best  corn  In  U.  8.  Matures  In  100 
days.  I  have  a  few  highly  Improved  Seeds,  and 
Texas  Thln-Shell  Pecan  Trees,  which  bear  in  six 
years  anywhere  an  oak  or  hickory  will  grow,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Chief  Pomologlst  to  be  finest  nut  in  U.  8. 
with  which  any  farmer  can  get  ahead  of  the  hard 
times.  Address  to-day.  J.  L.  ANDEKS, 

Seedsman,  Ivanhoe,  N.  C. 


WANTED. 


Pure  Early  Puritan  Seed  Potatoes 


In  quantity.  Address,  stating  price  and  quantity  to 
Offer.  E.  C.  BROWN,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


WANTED 


“  first  -  class  inven¬ 
tion.”  Address 
M.  A.  PAULY,  Ban  Claire,  Wls. 


Full  OuUU,  10  ou. 
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Wc  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Continued. 

prevent  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  Dr.  Law  recommends 
that  the  sheep  be  fed  salt  from  two-inch  aueer  boles 
bored  In  a  log,  the  snrface  of  which  Is  smeared  with 
tar  so  that  they  get  a  smear  of  tar  every  time  they 
take  a  lick  of  salt.  A  less  efllcaclous  method  Is  to 
turn  a  furrow  in  the  pasture  so  that  the  sheep  may 
push  their  noses  Into  the  loose  soil  when  attacked. 
To  kill  or  expel  the  larva?,  place  them  In  a  warm 
building  to  tempt  them  from  the  sinuses,  and  Intro¬ 
duce  snuff,  solutions  of  salt,  vinegar  or  tobacco,  or 
weak  solutions  of  turpentine  into  the  nose  to  kill 
them  or  cause  their  expulsion  by  sneezing.  B'orsuch 
as  remain,  the  only  successful  method  Is  trephining 
the  bones  of  the  face  and  then  syringing  out  with 
warm  water;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  com¬ 
petent  surgeon.  The  treatment  recommended  on 
page  176  for  lung  worms  In  sheep  might  also  be  help¬ 
ful. 

Capacity  OF  Sii^o.—IIow many  tons  of  cut  ensil¬ 
age  will  a  pit  10x23  feet  and  16  feet  deep  hold,  pro¬ 
viding  It  Is  well  tramped  down?  w. 

Ans.— ITromM  to  60  tons,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  out  and  the  amount  of  tramping. 

Mushrooms  Outdoors.- Can  The  r.  n.-Y.  or  any 
of  Its  readers  give  me  any  Information  In  regard  to 
the  growing  of  mushrooms  out-of-doors?  When  and 
how  should  the  spawn  be  planted?  w.  P. 

Ans.— Practically,  mushrooms  are  not  grown  out- 
of-doors,  as.  If  so  planted  they  must  be  protected 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  Besides,  they  are  not  profit¬ 
able  by  that  time.  The  outdoor  method  differs  little 
from  that  for  Indoor  culture.  The  heat  needs  to  be 
maintained  at  a  certain  temperature  to  have  them 
do  their  best,  and  this  Is  dlfflcult  out-of-doors. 
Mushroom  Culture,  by  Falconer,  fL.IO  Is  a  complete 
work  on  this  subject.  There  are  also  a  couple  of 
smaller  Rngllsh  books  at  50  cents  each,  that  are 
practical.  The  spawn  Is  usually  planted  In  beds  of 
horse  manure  covered  with  soil,  about  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  mushrooms  are  wanted.  Seedsmen  who 
sell  the  spawn  usually  furnish  directions  for  plant¬ 
ing  It. 

Grass  for  pasture.— 1.  I  wish  to  seed  a  piece  of 
land  to  orchard  grass  and  clover,  to  be  cut  for  hay 
one  year,  and  to  be  used  for  pasture  thereafter. 
How  much  of  each  shall  I  sow  per  acre?  2.  What 
combination  of  chemicals  shall  I  use  for  beans? 

Blllsburg,  N.  Y.  A.  s.  s. 

Ans.— 1.  If  you  really  wish  to  sow  these  grasses, 
sow  from  8  to  10  pounds  of  clover  and  one  bushel  of 
the  Orchard  grass  seed  per  acre.  They  will  make 
excellent  hay,  but  for  the  pasture  afterward,  a 
greater  variety  would  be  better.  See  answer  to  P.  J. 
L.,  In  this  department.  2.  Better  use  bone  flour  and 
potash.  This  would  probably  give  as  good  results  as 
any  combination  you  could  make. 


MARKETS,  j 


NEW  BUTTER. 

Oroamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras.... 22>^ 3— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 22  e22W 

Western,  first . 10^320^ 

Western,  seconds . 16  318 

Western,  thirds . 14  316 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras . 20  3— 

Firsts . 18  319 

Seconds . IB  317 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 19  3— 

Welsh  tubs,  nrsts . 17  3I8 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . t . 16  3I6U 

Tubs,  thirds . 14  315 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 16  3— 

Firsts . 16  3— 

Seconds . 13  3  — 

Thirds  . 11^3— 

Western  dairy,  firsts .  4  3  — 

Seconds . 12  313 

Thirds . 11  311^ 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . 13>6314 

First . 12  312H 

Seconds . 11  311!^ 

Thirds . .  310U 

Bolls,  fresh,  choice . 14  3— 

Poor  to  good . 10  313 


OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  fall  made . 

June,  best . 

J une,  common  to  good . 

Half-nrkln  tubs,  finest . 

Half-flrkln  tubs,  first . 

F'lrklns,  finest . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Tubs  or  Urkins,  seconds . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds  . 

Western  factory,  held . 


317 

.14  316 

15  316 

14  314H 

15  316 
.14  314>^ 
I?34i3l3>k 

.11  312 

10  313 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Dnoks,  local,  per  pair .  75  31  00 

Western,  per  pair .  60  3  85 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  3  65 

Fowls,  local,  per  Ib .  10  3  — 

Western,  per  Ib .  ...  10  3  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  9^3  10 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . .  ...1  50  31  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  31  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair.  75  31  OC 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  40  3  50 

Boosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  3  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  Ib .  9  3  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8J63  9 

Southern,  per  Ib .  8H3  9 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  3  9 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches  ...3  .5037  00 

N.  C.,  prime . 2  50a4  .50 

Culls . 2  5033  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  63  12 

Beets,  Bermuda,  perorate .  7631  00 

BTorlda.  per  crate .  753  1  25 

Iflorlda  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches!  0035  00 

Cabbage,  per  100 .  5''3I  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate .  7531  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate .  7631  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  7531  60 

Cauliflower,  BTorlda,  per  bbl .  —3  — 

California,  per  case .  —3  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  7531  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  153  40 

Chicory.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  0033  00 

Cucumbers.  BTorlda,  per  crate .  —3  — 

Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz .  753I  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  obi . 4  0038  00 

Green  peas.  Iflorlda,  per  crate . 2  0033  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  503  75 

I.ettuce.  Charleston,  per  basket .  7531  25 

Florida,  per  basket .  7532  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  0034  00 

Boston,  per  doz .  253  75 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  253  — 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  3731  62 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . . 1  2531  37 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  0004  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  6031  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  5031  62 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  0034  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  0082  25 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  00  32  16 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  . 1  2531  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  6031  50 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  753  90 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  003  2  50 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . . 1  0031  ,50 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  0033  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  orate . 1  .5033  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier  crate . 1  6O32  50 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate . 1  000  2  00 

Havana,  per  bushel  crate . 1  0031  75 

Havana,  per  carrier  crate . 1  2532  25 

Key  West  and  Havana,  per  peck  box  ...  25  3  40 
Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  per  bbl..  703  90 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
rna  Rural  New- Yorker. 


Tho 

sower  has  no 
second  chance.  If 
you  would  at  first  suc¬ 
ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with' 

FERRY’S 
SEEDS. 

Ferry’s  Seed  Auiiuul  for  185)4 
^contains  tho  sum  and  substanco) 
of  the  lafost  farming  knowl¬ 
edge.  Kvery  planter  should 
have  ih  Hont  free. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO., 

NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  French  Cannas. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreens -Native  and  Imported. 
Apples,  Pears.  Quinces.  Currants,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  small  Ifrults. 

Plants  for  the  seaside  grown  In  seaside  exposures, 

A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 


EGGH. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13  3  13U 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  12  3  125^ 

Md.  &  Washington,  D.  C .  12  3  — 

Western,  fresD  gathered,  average  best..  12  3  — 

Fresh  gathered,  lair  to  good .  11  3  li% 

Seconds,  per  case . ;,..l  00  32  00 

Tenn.  and  Ky,  fresh  collections,  choice  .  11  3  11  w 

Other  S'n,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  10V<3  ll 

Duck  eggs.  Maryland .  30  3  — 

Southern  and  Western .  28  3  30 

Goose  Eggs,  Western .  75  3  80 

Sontbern .  05  3  75 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  50  3  5  00 

Uussets,  per  bbl .  3.503  4  fO 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  003  3  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  003  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  3  003  4  CO 

Rnssets,  fancy,  per  box .  2  503  3  00 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  003  2  76 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  003  2  50 

Large,  coarse  and  poor,  per  box .  1  003  1  50 

Strawberries.  Fla  ,  per  quart .  I63  30 

Charleston,  per  quart .  15®  25 

Tangerines,  per  box .  1  603  4  00 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  503  3  oo 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb  .  8  60  3  10  60 

Timothy .  4  25  3  5  00 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes,  Florida,  No.  1,  per  bbl  . .  5037  OO 

Seconds,  per  bbl . .  0J3  — 

Me.,  Rose  <t  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  2532  10 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 5  5938  CO 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  C036  00 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  003  — 

Jersey,  choice.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  6031  62 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2531  37 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  7532  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  5031  62 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  180  lbs . 1  2531  37 

Canada  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs...  —3  — 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  leS-lbsack . 1  P03I  75 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

„  . .  B031  70 

German,  per  168-lb  bag .  _3  _ 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.... 3  0033  75 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  253  2  75 


For  Qnallty 
and  It  may 

you  moDoy  to  sond  for  large^^H; 
catalogue  of  8  E  K  I>  S ,  U  0  S  £  8, 
PlsANTB}  83IAIjL  FIlElTHj  before  plactiig 
order*  ThoiiMandM  use  iheni*  Marketniei 
Farmers,  (iardenei-s,  Florists,  iVivate 
Families.  Mailed  free  when  M 
paper  U  named* 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Parsons &Sons  Co. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ltd. 


CANAIJA  TKKKS  aiul  PLANTS 
A  sample  of  four  Moyer  Grape  Vines 
or  three  Pearl  Gooseberry  Plants,  by 
mall,  for  $1.00.  A  Free  Catalogue 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SON, 

Central  Nurseries.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


GROW 

for  customers 


GLOVER  SEED 


rwnDrti.rj.  grown 


choice  and  clean;  f.  o.  b  ca 

- In  new  sacks  at  $7  per  bushi 

K.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


$100  IN  GOLD  GIVEN  AWAY. 

Particulars  for  2-cent  stamp. 
ONONDAGA  SEKD  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“The  most  complete  nurseries  on  tho  American  Continent.”— American  Rural  Home. 


The  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

ROCMESTEI^,  W.  Y. 

Establisliocl  ovt'r  Kilty  Years  ago,  an<l  stilt  under  the  same  mauagenient, 

WE  beg  to  announce  that  we  are  prepared  for  the  Spring  of  1894  with  the  largest  and  most  complete 
collections  of  nursery  stock  In  tho  country.  Those  who  contemplate  planting  orchards  or  fruit 
farms,  will  find  It  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  the  leading  varieties  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Our  lists  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of 

FRUIT  TREES 

AHo.  <!IC»VK  VINKS.  CIIltllANTS.  HASI'lIKKItI  ICS. 

:s,'s  """  “ 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

Both  deciduous  and  evergreen. 

collections  embrace  everything  d"8lrablo  In  the  wav  of  TREES  FOR  STREET  PLAN'i'iisrci 
HkK  FOR  MASSING  OR  PLANTLVG  SINGLY.  RARE  7vE^ 

UKDUhi  ILANIS,  etc.,  etc.  Special  attention  Is  also  directed  to  our  oollectton  of 

HARDY  ROSES, 

the  best  varieties  of  HYBRID  PERPETUAL.  MOSS  and  CLIMBING  ROSI-IS  1  no  list  embraces 

Our  collection  of  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  Is  one  of  the  largest  In  the  country,  and 
contains  over  four  hundred  species  and  varieties.  A  superb  collection  of  HERBACEOUS  PAEONIES 
Including  the  newest  varieties  and  most  distinct  colors.  a  AAiiv/iv  1 1..-,. 

Uiiiidsoine  iu?w  lOO-pagc?  General  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all  who  have  not  received  It. 

“An  Indtspensablo  catalogue.”— Country  Gentleman,  Albany  N  Y 
“A  credit  to  tho  country.’ —The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Estimates  furnished.  Corrospondenee  solielteil.  Personal  Inspeetlon  Invited.  Awariled 

ineilals  at  the  World’s  Pair. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


14  Berries  fill  a 

CIHCULAU  FHKK. 

QTDAWDrDDY  s.  h.  warre 

U  I  nAllDLnn  I  Weston,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  PEARL  TUBEROSES. 

PARKER  EARLE.— A  marvel  of  productiveness 
and  superior  quality.  Succeeds  on  all  soils;  mid- 
season  to  late.  Price,  $4  00  por  1,000. 

(iAHUY .—The  bent,  well  tested  very  late  kind;  fruit 
very  large;  high  color;  very  firm  and  tine  duality. 
$4.00  per  1,000. 

PEARL 'rUBKUOSES.— Selected  bulbs,  4  to  6  Ins. 
circumference,  $0.00  per  1,060;  No.  2,  good  bulbs, 
3  to  4  Ins.  circumference,  $4.00  per  1,(XX). 

B.  RKDFIKLD,  Edgewood  Greenhouses,  Glenslde,  Pa 


THE  AQUATIC  GARDEN 

Must  soon  be  attended  to,  do  not  neglect  it  I  We 
will  send  postpaid,  one  each.  White  Nymphica, 
Water  Hyacinth,  Water  Poppy,  Llmnanthemutn! 
Parrots  Feather,  Golden  Club,  I’eltundtii  and  Water 
Lettuce.  All  of  these  for  only  86  cents,  any  four  for 
.50  cents,  or  a  single  plant  for  15  cents;  together  with 
our  handsome  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Tropical 
Plants  In  which  directions  for  planting  will  be  found. 
Address  R.  I).  HOY'!',  Seven  Oaks,  Florida. 


Cushman’s  Gladiolus. 
Columbian  Award. 

25  EXPOSITION  BULHS,  by  mall,  for  50 
cents,  with  directions  for  culture. 

CUSHMAN  GLADIOLUS  CO..  Box  70,  Euclid,  O 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 


For  Descriptive 
List  and 


GRAPES 


General  Fruit  Cat¬ 
alogue,  address 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 


NEff  PEACH  “«ffa*nds';;,fl'o'st^a^ 

finest  flavored  Peach  1: 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  Th 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particular 


Japan  Plum  Trees. 

Ogon,  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Hatsuma.  Euro¬ 
pean,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Yellow  Egg,  etc.,  with 
Bartlett.  Keltfer,  Duchess  Pear  and  a  full  assortment 
of  Peach  at  one-half  usual  prices.  Send  tor  our  list. 

HENRY  LUTTS,  Youngstown.  N,  Y. 


Highest  Columbian  Awards 

for  “Purity, vitality  and  Perfection  of  Grain;  Both 


CLOVER  and  timothy  seed.” 

The  Whltney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
CLOSEST  PRICKS.  SAMPLES  FREE. 

Mammoth  CloverSeed. 

A_good  article  of  Mammoth  Clover  Seed  for  sale 
at  $7.00  per  bushel,  sacks  Included  with  sales  of  one 
bushel  or  more.  U.  T.  KLIilS,  Uldge  Farm,  Ver-  I 
mlllon  County,  111. 


Plants,  I  dozen  each  of8  best  kinds 
by  mall  for  $1.09.  Circular  free. 
.1.  PAYNE,  ,Io<l<lo,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds. 

SEED  POTATOES. —  All  tho  new  and  standard 
kinds,  2()  In  all,  at  prices  as  low  as  $‘2..50  per  barrel. 

MAMMOTH  EIGHT-ROWED  FLINT  CORN- Rost 
on  earth,  yielded  130  bushels  per  acre. 

DIBBLE'S  OA'I’S— Mammoth  Cluster  (Bronze), 
II4  busliolB  per  acre;  Great  Wnlte  Maine,  406  bushels 
from  tour  acres.  .  datatoyue  Free. 

I’jDWAItD  E.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Iloneoyo  Falls,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by.  If  you  are  looking  for  rellablo 

SEED  POTATOES 

Wo  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON,  I’rovldence.  K.  I. 


LEAMIMG 

CORN. 


3(10  bushels  pure  Seed  LEAMING 
CORN  at  IW 1  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
oars.  Address 

PAUL  ELDRIDGE.  Shiloh,  N.  J 


Horseradish  Roots, 

Ift4  per  1,000.  Address  C.  C.  WHITNEY. 

3114  Fifteenth  Avenue,  S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FREEMAN  POTATOES 


Grown  from  seed  purchased  of  Maule.  Guaranteed 
pure.  Price,  $2., 50  per  bushel;  16  per  barrel;  10  bar¬ 
rels  $50  f.  o.  b.  Address  CLAYTON  IlOLL. 

New  Berlin.  Stark  County,  O. 


•  tho  Grower.  Burpee’s  B. 

Early,  $1.60  per  bushel  I  American  Wonder,  $1;  Monroe 
Seedling,  75  cents.  Many  other  kinds.  Wholesale  price 
list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNEl.L.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes, 

strictly  pure,  per  peck,  40  cts;  half  bushel,  W)  cts  • 
per  bushel,  $1.00;  per  barrel,  $‘2..50. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everottstown,  N.  J. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No  ‘2,  $‘2.40  per  bbl.  (3  bushels)- 
Freeman  (Maule's).  .50o.  peck;  $1  75  hu.;  $4.60  bbl. 

E.  L.  LY.MAN,  Bancroft,  Shla.  Co.,  Mlcb. 


JACKSON’S  SEED  POTATOES-  15  varieties. 
Established  1890.  l-’r'ceslow.  Circular  free. 

C.  H.  .JACKSON,  Milton,  Vt. 


QETn  DflT  Freeman  (stock  direct 

OLLU  I  U  I  H  I  ULO  from  the  Introducer);  Dela¬ 
ware,  Empire  State  and  Queen  of  the  Valley.  $1  per 
bush.,  f.  o.  b.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Locust  Valley,  N.Y 


FOR  SALE. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  for  seed;  pure 
stock;  tine  quality;  direct  from  original  potato  sent 
out  by  Tub  Ruiiai.  New-Yokkeu.  Price,  $2.00  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  at  Newark  or  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

HORATIO  VAN  AUKKN,  Newark.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES-'‘C''K'K,rN'i".; 

strictly  pure;  only  75  cents  per  bushel;  sacks  free. 

J.  F.  NOGGLE,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


IJiiragon  Chestnut  Wood  for  grafting  from 
original  tree.  J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emilio,  Pa. 


i  -  strawberry  Culturist, 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTEREST  OF  ALL  i 
^  ■’’J  WHO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES.  T 

Onlv  pfe  per  year,  with  a  guarantee  that  if  each  is.sue  is  not  worth  the  price  of  § 

\JHiJ  WlOt  ^  ftiih<irrinfinM  ttintioxr  Ti/ill  Us*  ^  a  ■■  r\l  r*  Y 


l/lbi  a  year’s  subscription,  money  will  be  QAMpi  C  PftDY  lui-i-  ^ 
refunded,  E^verybody  who  is  interested,  scud  now.  OMIillLC  UUi  I  rnuu  M 

Address.  The  strawberry  CULTURIST,  Salisbury,  Maryla 


iND.  i 


THE  RURAi.  NEW-YORKKR- 


March  31 


Rurallsms— Continued, 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  August  28,  has 
sustained  no  injury  whatever  during  the 
past  winter.  The  lowest  mercury  has 
been  six  below  zero.  Herein  our  readers 
have  two  ascertained  data  to  work  upon, 
viz.,  (1)  sown  about  September  1 ;  (2)  it 
stands  without  harm  six  degrees  below 
zero. 

It  will  further  be  remembered  that  an¬ 
other  plot  was  sown  May  19 ;  that  on 
August  6  a  part  was  cut  while  in  bloom. 
The  Crimson  clover  on  both  portions  is 
now  dead.  It  appears  then  that,  not  only 
is  it  an  annual,  but  that  it  will  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  winter  after  it  has  reached 
nearly  the  blooming  period. 

The  pressing  work  now  closely  upon 
us  at  the  Rural  Grounds  will  make  it 
necessary  to  omit  Ruralisms  occasionally 
during  the  next  two  months.  Nearly  all 
the  work  done  there,  nearly  everything 
planted — seeds,  plants,  trees  or  shrubs — 
are  in  the  nature  of  experiments.  We 
have  never  planned  more  work,  designed 
to  interest  and  instruct  our  readers,  than 
during  the  past  winter.  While  then  our 
readers  may  miss  these  and  similar  notes 
for  a  time  (we  sincerely  hope  that  every 
reader  will  miss  them),  they  may  feel 
assured  that  we  are  but  striving  to  sup¬ 
ply  more  interesting  and  instructive  mat¬ 
ter  for  thei  future. 

Why  is  it  that  plums  and  apricots 
grown  against  houses  or  walls  are  not 
attacked  by  the  curculio  as  are  those 
grown  in  the  open  orchard  or  garden  ? 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
they  prepare  a  little  plot — say  33  feet 
square,  or  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  and 
sow  one  pound  of  Crimson  clover  there¬ 
on.  It  is  a  very  interesting  plant,  vigor¬ 
ous,  fresh,  wholesome.  The  flowers,  too, 
which  will  average  two  inches  long  by 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  of  a  bright 
crimson  color,  and  make  a  durable,  odd 
bouquet.  Spade  the  clover  under  in  the 
fall  and,  adding  bone  and  potash  in  the 
spring,  plant  potatoes  on  the  plot. 

Inquiries  come  to  us  every  day  as  to 
where  the  Carman  No.  1  potato  can  be 
purchased.  We  would  save  our  friends 
the  trouble  of  making  further  inquiries. 
There  is  not  a  barrel  or  a  peck  or  a  pound 
or  a  single  tuber  for  sale.  We  know  of 
those  who  would  gladly  pay  85  a  pound 
for  this  new  variety.  In  fact,  the  stock 
reserved  for  seed  is  so  limited  'that  the 
price  is  sure  to  be  very  high  another 
year.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

Abstracts. 

_ j,  H.  Hare,  via  American  Garden¬ 
ing  :  “  Trees  and  plants  nowadays  are 

cheap.  People,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  them.  If  one  tree  dies,  another  can 
be  had  for  a  few  cents.  Nurserymen 
should  charge  higher  prices  for  their 
stock,  and  people  would  appreciate  it 
more  and  care  for  it  better.” 

“As  to  overproduction,  I  have  heard 
this  talk  all  my  life,  yet  I  can  sell  fruit 
more  easily,  at  better  prices,  and  more  of 
it  than  30  years  ago.  Intelligent  apple 
culture  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  con¬ 
sumptive  power  of  the  country.  The 
markets  are  full  of  good  oranges  and  bare 
of  good  apples.  Yet  apples  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  than  oranges.  The 
future  of  the  apple  industry  is  promis¬ 
ing.” 

- Gardening:  “I  And  Challenger  a 

fairly  early  Lima  bean  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  very  productive.  King  of 
the  Garden  is  10  days  later,  but  it  is  a 
large  bean  of  the  finest  quality.  To  in¬ 
sure  getting  some  early  Limas  I  sow 
some  Challenger  beans  in  a  warm  frame 
or  greenhouse.” 

“  Sow  a  box  of  Prizetaker  onions  in  a 
box  in  the  greenhouse  for  transplanting 
out  of  doors  in  April.” 

“  By  raising  Prizetaker  onions  in  the 
hot-bed  and  thence  transplanting  them 
to  the  open  ground  I  grow  them  to  a 
size  rivaling  the  Bermuda  onions.” 

Masoott  2:10. 

The  owner  of  Mascott  2:10  Is  Frank  Drake  of 
Debanon,  Ohio,  who  writes:  “I  KOt  three  barren 
mares  In  foal  with  the  Perfect  Impresrnator,  boaght 
of  Spec.  Mfg.  Co.,  Carrollton,  Mo.”-Adti. 


It  will,  perhaps,  require  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  two  portraits  at 
the  head  of  this  article  are  of  the  same  individual ;  and  yet  they 
are  truthful  sketches  made  from  photographs,  taken  only  a  few 
months  apart,  of  a  very  much  esti^med  citizen  of  Illinois — Mr.  C. 
H.  Harris,  who.se  address  is  No.  1,G22  Second  Avenue,  Rock  Island, 
111.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Harris 
explains  the  marvelous  change  in  his  iiersonal  appearance.  He 
writes  :  “  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  saved  my  life 
and  has  made  me  a  man.  My  home  physician  says  I  am  good  for 
forty  years  yet.  You  will  remember  that  I  was  just  between  life 
and  death,  and  all  of  my  friends  were  sure  it  was  a  case  of  death, 
until  I  commenced  taking  a  second  bottle  of  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery,’  when  I  became  able  to  sit  up  and  the  cough  was  very 
much  better,  and  the  bleeding  f  roin  my  lungs  stojjped,  and  before  I 
had  taken  six  bottles  of  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  iny  cough 
ceased  and  I  was  a  new  man  and  ready  for  business. 

1  now  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  my  fellow-men  to 
recommend  to  them  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  which  saved 
my  life  when  doctors  and  all  other  medicines  failed  to  dome  any 
good. 

I  send  to  you  with  this  letter  two  of  my  iDhotogra])hs ;  one  taken 
a  few  weeks  before  I  was  taken  down  sick  in  bed,  and  the  other  was 
taken  after  I  was  well.” 

Mr.  Harris’s  experience  in  the  use  of  “  Golden  Medical  Discovery” 
is  not  an  exceptional  one.  Thousands  of  eminent  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  testify,  in  just  as  emphatic  language,  to  its  mar¬ 
velous  curative  powers  over  all  chronic  bronchial,  throat  and  lung 
diseases,  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  asthma,  and  kindred  disea.ses. 

Eminent  physicians  prescribe  “  Golden  Medical  Discovery”  when 
any  of  their  dejir  ones’  lives  are  imperilled  by  that  dread  disease, 
Consumi)tion.  Under  such  circumstances  only  the  most  reliable 
remedy  would  bo  depended  ui)on.  The  following  letter  is  to  the 
point.  It  is  from  an  eminent  physician  of  Stamps,  Lafayette  Co. , 
Ark.  Ho  says  :  “  Consumption  is  hereditary  in  my  wife’s  family  ; 
some  have  already  died  ■with  the  disease.  My  wife  has  a  sister, 
Ml'S.  E.  A.  Cleary,  that  was  taken  with  consumjition.  She  used 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
many  friends,  she  got  well.  My  wife  has  also  had  hemorrhages 
from  the  lungs,  and  her  sister  insisted  on  her  using  the  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.’  I  consented  to  her  using  it,  and  it  cured  her. 
She  has  had  no  symptoms  of  consumption  for  the  past  six  .years. 
People  having  this  disease  can  take  no  better  remedy.” 

Yours  very  truly, 


A  lady  residing  in  the  far  West  writes  as  follows  ;  “  I  had  been 
confined  to  my  bed  four  months,  had  tried  the  skill  of  four  doctors 
and  all  the  patent  medicines  that  were  recommended  for  my  case, 
which  was  an  abscess  on  the  lung.  My  physicians  and  friends  had 
given  me  up  to  die  ;  I  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton  ;  my 
strength  was  gone  ;  my  eyesight  was  so  dim  I  could  scarcely  see  at 
all,  and  I  had  no  appetite — could  not  eat  anything  at  all  when  I 
commenced  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Family  Medicines.  I  have  taken 
sixteen  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discover;^  twelve 
bottles  of  his  ‘  Pellets,’  and  three  bottles  of  his  ‘  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  and  to-day  I  am  well  and  strong  and  weigh  128  pounds — two 
pounds  more  than  I  ever  before  weighed  in  my  life.” 

Your  true  friend, 

Mrs.  Kelly’s  address  is  Bisbee,  Cochise  County,  Arizona. 

From  the  Buckeye  State  comes  the  following  :  “  I  was  pro¬ 

nounced  to  have  consumption  by  two  of  our  best  doctors.  I  spent 
nearly  8:100,  and  was  no  better.  I  concluded  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Meflical  Discovery.  I  bought  and  used  eight  bottles  and  I 
can  now  say  with  truth  that  I  feel  just  as  well  to-day  as  I  did  at 
twenty-five,  and  can  do  just  as  good  a  day’s  work  on  the  farm, 
although  I  had  not  done  any  work  for  several  years.” 

Truly,  your  friend, 

Mr.  Dulaney's  address  is  Campbell,  Ohio. 

If  it  would  l)e  any  more  convincing,  we  could  easily  fill  the 
columns  of  this  paixjr  with  letters  testifying  to  the  cure  of  the 
severest  diseases  of  the  throat,  bronchia  an4  lungs.  To  build  up 
solid  flesh  and  strength  after  the  grip,  pneumonia,  (“  lung  fever”), 
exhausing  fevers,  and  other  prostrating  diseases,  it  has  no  equal. 
It  does  not  make /at  like  cod  liver  oil  and  its  nasty  compounds,  but 
solid,  wholesome  flesh. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Throat,  Bronchial,  and  Lung  Diseases  ; 
also  including  Asthma,  and  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  pointing  out 
successful  means  of  home  treatment  for  the.se  maladies,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  by  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps,  to  pay  post¬ 
age.  This  book  contains  a  vast  number  of  testimonials,  portraits 
of  those  cured,  with  their  full  addresses,  which  are  of  a  most  con¬ 
vincing  character. 


Feeding  Animals 


Roof’s  Home  Repairing  Outfit 


FRUIT  CULTURE 


and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  ef  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 

■  C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  hook 
on  the  subject. 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  81. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Oor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts..  New  York. 


MVIISI 


Tula  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pasres.'by  Professor 
B.  W.  STEWART,  up  m  the  science  of  feeding  Ip  e  1 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  aul 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  S2.00. 


HEEL 

plates) 


KHHff 

CEHlKl 


Conslstingof  3  Iron  Lasts  and  Standai’d,  and  80  first- 
class,  full-sized  Tools  and  Materials  ;  enables  one  to  do 
his  own  b^f-Boling,  boot,  shoe,  rubber, harness  and  tin¬ 
ware  repairing,  neatly  boxed.  20  lbs. ,$8.  No.  2,  without 
harness  and  soldering-tools,  t2.00.  No.  8,  for  half-soling 
only,  *1.  Half-soles,  10, 12,  and  16c  a  pair.  Hame-straps, 
8c;  Hitch-straps,  15c;  Bieaststraps,  40o.  Double  Lines, 
1.50;  plain  straps,  blacked  and  creased,  half  usual  prices. 
Blacksmith  Tools,  Saddlery,  etc.,  cheap.  Live  Agents 
wanted  evervwheie.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

ROOT  BROS.,  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


Blood 

.Builder 


Nerve 

Tonic  i 


AH  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER!  N 0  W ONEYRj Q Uj g E D iN_A D V A N CEj 
FOR  60  DAYS  ONLY. 

FREE  EXAMINATION. 

100,000  TESTIWONIALS  RECEIVED. 

'  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  It  to  us  witb  your  name  and  address,  (no 

\  inonev  required  In  adv.aiice)  and  we  will  send  to  you  by  exiwess. 
'  »  \\  same  Vlav  as receive  your  order,  one  box  containing  50  of 
HI  V  Oiir  Celelirared  5e  Cigar*,  and  In  the  same  package  a 

.  .  Jl  Jl  nine  Solid  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  stem  winder  and  settex, 

enainet  dial,  oil  tempered,  unbreakable  main  spring,  flneij  nn- 
islied  train,  jeweled  balance,  dust  proof,  finely  polished  case  ;  a 
i]  splendid  time  keeiier  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years,  a  guar- 
t  //  antce  with  every  watch.  We  will  also  send  In  same  package  a 
^  /  beautiful  Oold  Plated  Chain  and  Charm  to  K® 

VjA  watch.  You  examine  the  goods  at  the  express  office  and  If  satls- 

[ h  factorv.  pav  the  express  agent  S2.75  and  express  charges,  and  the 
\  M  M  box  of  50  cigars,  and  watch,  chain  and  charm  are  yours.  As  this 
,  M  offer  is  made  solely  to  introduce  our  famous  5c  cigar,  and  to 

protect  ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  in 
large  quantities,  we  win  not  sell  •noj'c  fh**" 
nnd  three  watches  to  any  one  person.  V  rite  to-day.  Address 

^  The  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO.. 


fiend  for 
descriptive 
SCI|P  pamphlet. 

^Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
f  MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Out. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

THAT  CRIBBING  HORSE. 

Keep  His  Teeth  Away. 

To  prevent  cribbing  in  horses,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  metbod  is  cheap,  harmless  and 
certainly  effectual  in  some  cases :  On 
every  spot  where  the  horse  cribs,  tack 
on  fresh  sheep  skins — they  are  cheap — 
with  the  wool  up,  -and  sprinkle  on  any¬ 
thing  offensive,  as  aloes,  pepper,  etc. 
This  will  cure,  or  mitigate  the  evil. 

Vermont.  n.  w.  pekt. 

A  Strap  On  the  Throat. 

To  prevent  cribbing  take  a  strap  an 
inch  wide  and  a  buckle  at  one  end,  and 
buckle  it  closely  around  the  throat.  It 
does  Dot  need  to  be  tight  enough  to  dis¬ 
tress  the  animal,  usually,  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases.  After  a  few  weeks’  use, 
the  strap  may  be  comparatively  loose,  its 
presence  serving  as  a  monitor.  This 
device  is  especia'ly  to  be  commended  for 
use  on  a  horse  accustomed  to  crib  when 
tied  to  hitching  posts.  It  is  unobtrusive, 
requiring  but  a  moment  to  put  on  or  off 
when  stopping  or  starting.  Of  course,  it 
must  always  be  removed  when  driving 
or  using  the  horse  for  any  purpose. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  whitman. 

Give  Him  No  Chance. 


SPRAYING  POULTRY  WITH  KEROSENE 
EMULSION. 

Some  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  wanted 
to  know  about  spraying  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  on  poultry  for  lice.  This  is  my  way: 
My  yards  contain  8  to  15  fowls  each.  I 
take  poultry  netting  six  feet  wide  by  15 
feet  long,  and  attach  one  end  to  the  fence 
near  the  corner  of  the  yard.  I  then 
throw  a  handful  of  grain  in  the  corner, 
and  when  the  chickens  go  there  to  eat 
the  grain,  I  draw  the  other  end  of  the 
netting  around  them  and  attach  it  to  the 
fence  running  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
fence.  I  then  use  an  emulsion  consisting 
of  one  part  oil  and  20  parts  water,  and 
spray  them  thoroughly.  I  have  a  bucket 
of  clean,  warm,  soft  water  ready,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after  applying  the  emul¬ 
sion,  spray  them  again  thoroughly  with 
that.  I  then  let  them  out  of  the  pen  and 
give  a  full  feed  of  grain  and  tincture  of 
aconite  in  their  drinking  water.  I  go 
over  my  yards  three  or  four  times  a  sea¬ 
son,  lice  or  no  lice.  The  soap  in  the 
emulsion,  and  the  rinsing  afterwards, 
clean  them  up  and  kill  all  vermin  ;  the 
aconite  prevents  them  taking  cold.  1 
always  perform  this  operation  on  a  still, 
warm,  bright  morning,  and  the  sun  soon 
dries  them  off.  I  have  never  had  a  case 
of  sickness  from  this  treatment. 

*  Washington,  Pa.  w.  J.  w. 


Make  the  horse  manger  not  more  than 
1>^  foot  high,  and  keep  a  piece  of  rock 
salt  in  the  feed  box.  Cover  the  neck 
yoke  with  heavy  sheet  iron  and  tie  the 
horse  so  he  cannot  crib  on  the  other 
horse.  These  precautions  will  go  a  great 
ways  toward  preventing  the  horse  from 
cribbing.  I  have  had  a  horse  for  three 
years  that  would  crib  on  anything  within 
reach.  He  would  even  try  it  on  my 
shoulder  while  harnessing  him. 

APBIAN  CAAUWE. 

Take  a  Strap  to  Him. 

Whenever  hitched  where  cribbing  could 
be  indulged,  I  put  a  strap  around  the 
neck  just  back  of  the  jaws  and  buckled 
just  tight  enough  so  that  when  he  cribs 
and  the  muscles  expand,  the  strap  will 
close  the  windpipe,  and  thus  prevent 
sucking  air  into  the  stomach,  which 
always  causes  bloating.  This  is  a  good 
preventive  and  in  no  way  cruel  to  the 
horse.  He  can  eat  and  drink  with  per¬ 
fect  ease,  and  after  a  short  time  will  not 
attempt  to  crib  when  the  strap  is  around 
the  neck.  e.  e.  s. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


GET  Kh)  of  Oxk  Cold  before  yon  contract  an¬ 
other  on  top  of  It,  or  you  may  securely  establish  the 
seeds  of  a  serious  Lung  Complaint  before  you  are 
conscious  of  danger.  Better  prudently  resort  to 
Dr.  D  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  an  effective  cure  for 
Coughs  and  Colds,  and  helpful  also  for  Its  healing 
Influence  on  the  Lungs  and  Bronchial  Tubes.— ArZv. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 


If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  Is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  net-d  the  IJEST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  00., 

GCNERAL  offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Most  people  take 
pride  in  using  "the 
best”  irrespective  of 
cost.  The  best  is 
always  the  cheapest 
in  the  end. 


Ashton’s  Salt, 

a  little  higher  priced  than  other 
salts,  is  worth  double  what  it 
costs.  Purer  and  goes  further 
than  any  other. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers 
everywhere. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
General  Agents  for  U.  S.  uiid  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  N(!W  York. 


WATERS  RUTTER 

- »*  WORKER 

Superior  to  all  others. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Moseley  &  Stoddard 
Mfg.  Co., 
S^Rutland.  vt. 

liAKCOCK  MILK  TESTERS. 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK! 


- U8K  THE - 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 


A  Perfect  Cooler. 


A  Perfect  Gem. 


and  vou  won’t.  WE  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  It  to  remove  all  foul 
odors  from  the  milk,  and  to 
retard  its  souring  several 
hours.  Once  used,  it’s  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  the  milk  pall  Its 
use  does  not  consume  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  will  save  muci 
valuable  time.  EASI EST 
CLEANED,  H»  W  ESI’ 
COST.  Price  graded  to  size 
of  dairy.  Send  for  folder 
and  hundreds  of  testlmcrnals 
SPECIAL  DEFElt  whete 
we  have  no  agent. 

Agents  Wanted  eveuv- 
WHEKB.  Address 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

67  Main  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


KEEPERS 


SEND 

Sample  tt 


CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nPF  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog.  ofDCL  OUllLlllO 
FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 


EGGS 

cular. 


PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poultry 
Show  In  1893.  Fertility  and  sate 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  cP- 
A.  J.  IIALLOCK,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  (  Eggs  lOT  HatcMng, 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J.  \  32-page  catalogue  free 


New  64pageCataloguefor1894 

Is  now  ready.  The  most  complete  book 
ever  published  on  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Standard  seeds.  Send  4  cts.  in  stamps. 
John  llauscher  Jr.,  Freeport,  111. 


made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use. 

T  SUKE,  SAFE,  IIAUMLESS. 

/ ^  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all 
\j^  States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 

S  directions  on  receipoof  price,  $5.00. 

SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

1  O  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo. 
Il.LUSTBATED  BOOK  ON  STERILITY  SENT 

y  )  ruER.  Write  tor  it.  liefer  to  Com-  I 
7  A  mei’clal  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
(a  Kan.  City ;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNK  MACVK  AGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

BrookTiki.d  Far.m,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  ray  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  ’’ 

Book  Free.  MDOKE  I5KOS..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie. — A. J«C.C.~ Si--  Lambert 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

AThoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  nearly  eight 
months  old.  Good  color,  good  points  and  good  size. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Tr 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnr« 
The  Safiest,  Be.t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takee 
tne  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilomen 
SUPERSEDES  AlL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satlsf actios 
ItTlce  $1.50  per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  o’* 
sent  by  express  charges  paid,  with  full  dlrectlo  j . 
lor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  clrcul*.'."®, 
THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAM8  CO.,  CieTeH,Kr.<J; 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

(h  I  ^  for  100  Egg  HIze. 
91#  l^lf-Uegulutlng. 

Huad  4c.  In  stamps  for  No. 
Catalog,  testimonials  &  treatise 
mjCKBYK  INCUBATOR  CO 
HPltlNGFIELD.  OUlO 


Bmtsdsrs  only  $11.  Bssi  sad  shsspsst  zlo'. 
raising  ohloks  t  iC  first  prsminms  |  S,!^. 
testimonisls ;  send  for  oatslogns. 


G.S.  SINGER,  Box  674»Cardlngton,  0 


FOR  SALE. 

Imported  French  Coach  Stallion.  Hve  years,  \til4 
hands,  1,3.50  pounds,  seal  brown,  splendid  color,  ano 
unsurpassed  for  style  and  action:  reserved  Ter  head 
of  stud,  but  having  leasea  farms  and  gone  out 
01  business  will  sell  for  less  than  one-half  value 
HOWKLL  &  SLOCUM,  1114  Mary  St.,  Auburn.  N.Y 


Hig:h-Cla88  8hrop8hire8 

76  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Kng 
land  and  America.  “  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata 
logue.  THIS  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  a.  Bekok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


FPR  SAlf 


—Extra  good  TUOUOUGUBUKD 


rowed  in  November;  very  ihrllty,  rangr,  rich  In 
blood  of  Tom  ('orwln,  Utngniaster  and  Magnate.  We 
are  also  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of 
Spring  Pigs.  I’rlces  low. 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

or 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
lie  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Shoio  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  4U0  head  for  sale. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

For  all  Incuoators  and  Brooders.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  and  more  convenient  ardeco- 
^nomlcal  than  any  other.  Also  Omnpound 
’ihermostutic  liars.  Manufactured  by 
li.  K.  OAKK8,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

J.  P.  LUISAS,  Western  Agent,  Topeka.  Kan. 
Send  for  circular  and  mention  The  Hural. 


THE  PINELAND  BROODER. 

A'*apted  to  Farmers’  use.  Different  sizes.  Send  for 
circulars  PINKLAND  INCUBATOU  AND 

BllOODKU  CO  .  Jamesburg.  N.  J. 


CPPQ  nUCAD  from  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
LUUw  UriLMr  iPoultry.ofthe  moat  noted  prize 
— — ii»w  1  nn  lug  sr  ra  i  ns.  Ki  ne  i  1 1  uatrated 
descriptive  catalogue  free.  8.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


Pure-bred  B.  &  W.  Mlnorcas,  W. 
Wyandottes.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  &  B.  Plymouth  Kocks,  W  F.  B 
Snanlsh.  L.  Brahmas— Kggs.  $1.00 
per  15:  $3  00  per  liO.  Golden  &  S.  h.  Wyandottes, 
C  I.  Games.  Bed  Caps,  lioudans,  W.  I-angshans.  W 
C.  B  Polish,  Buff  Leghorns— Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  ^5.00 
per  (M).  Fine  catalogue  free. 

JOHN  D.  SOUDKK,  Jr,,  Telford,  Pa. 


The  World’s  best  layers.  Hose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  15  choice  Eggs  for 
hatching  for  $1.00.  Also  Plymouth 
Rocks.  WM.  LEHMAN,  Churohvllle,  N.  Y. 


FOSE-rOMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Best  winter  and  all  year-round  layers.  No  Irosted 
combs.  All  the  l.eghorn  characteristics.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  $1.00  per  15:  $5.00  per  ICO. 

C.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Gustavus,  Ohio. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  1  have  now  shipped  40l> 
limes  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness, 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


I  JjJoraey  Rod  and  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Panoy  Ponltry.  Hunting 

».  I^SMITU.  cSarran*JjUerohc?tr;  Cor.‘Fc''„“n«. 


MIMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY 

Langsban,  T*.  Rock,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  S.  J.  B,  DUNBAR,  Elkhorn,  Wls. 


PFIfIM  nilRif^  for  Farmers  and  Fanciers.  Eggs,  $1 
rtMn  uuuito  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BROOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus.  N.  J. 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  00  per  15;  $;i.75  per  30;  $5.00 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illinitrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOKF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

The  fowl  for  the  farmer.  Great  winter  layers.  Prize 
winning  blood  (Knapp's);  unlimited  range.  Honest 
dealing.  Plggs,  $1  1 0  per  15;  $2  .S’*  per  20 
D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y 


ROSE  COMB  BR.  LEOHORNS. 

Keshequa strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laylrg 
qualities.  Also  While  Mlnorcss.  Eggs  from  vigorous, 
standard-bred  stock.  $1..50  per  15:  $4  00  per  45. 

CHAS.  L.  MOSHER.  Nunda,  N  Y 


Itro wn  l.eglioru 
White  I.ej-horu 
IHaek  Mlriorea 
Hull'  Lejfhoni 
Lig:ht  Itralima 
JJarred  Plymouth 


i_  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
^  $1.50  per  15. 

I  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
Kock  C  *2  per  15. 


Wild  J.  Warrick.  Washington,  E’a.,  near  Pittsburgh 


HORSES  ■  ■  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracu8e,  N.  Y,, 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  tkem  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 
STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


THYM0-CRES0L-“”^"K^^^ 

I  II  I  lll\J  UllkiWUl.  Manjg:e:  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "KklA 

To  dslrrmen  or  others  who  wUl  tue  It,  we  wlU  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  ther  will 
forward  80  eents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Bett  Butter  wrapper  F 


FREE. 


A.  Q.  1SIjI.10T  At  CO.,  Paper  Mannfactarera,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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T7ie  mesh  arounit  the  panel  ofFertce 
shows  how  the  Fence  is  made 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WnOLKSALK  PRICES, Delivered  PKEE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVK  Middlemen’s 
profits.  Jn  use  5 1  years.  Kndoi'sed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  I»w  prices  wil  sun>ri»e  you.  'Write  for  samples, 
O.  W.  INQEHSOLL,  U4  6  I’lymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 


iSBt&b’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  fwa*. 

K.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


PATENT  VARiAlftLEj  PRSCTiCN  PEED 

BMt  8*t  Works  In  tho  WofM. 

Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^ Award 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  tho  best  made.  ShinKle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Acrioultural  Implements  of  Best  Qual- 
Mir  at  lowest  pnoaa.  Bond  for  Dlustrated  Oataloffue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.. 
YORK,  PENNA. 

COnltlvatora  and  Com  PlHUters.'a';  Specialty 


HALLOCK’S 

SUCCESS  ^i^o^oWEEDER 


Entirely  new  in  construction.  More  effective 
In  tillage  and  greater  security  to  the  plant  than  any 
other  Weeder.  The  nio,st  profitable  investment  ever 
offered  the  farmer.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  our  1894 
CatJilogue,  with  full  description,  and  introduction 
terms  to  suit  tlie  times.  Give  P.  (),,  County.  State. 

I).  Y.  llAlil.OCK  &  SON,  YORK,  PA. 


nARNELL’S  CURROWER, 

U  PATENT  j!  I  MARKER 


MARKER 
AND  COVERER. 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

Adjustable  to  all  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  BE  CHOKED. 
Opens  F'urrows,  Double  Fur¬ 
rows  or  Kidges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width— from  2!^  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  inch  to  ti  Inches  deep. 

Thousands  in  Use. 

A  constantly  increasing  demand 
the  beet  testimony. 

■Write  for  further  particulars  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN^, 


Write  for  further  p 
Illustrated  Catalogu 

r.,  Moorestowni  Burlington  C 


49th  Year. 


HAY  THERE 


THE  ROCK  ISEKND  PEOW  COMPANY, 
Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Mentioti  this  paper. 


ALL  YE  WHO  THINK 
of  buying  Hay  Eoaders 
should  know  what  i,ooo  lead¬ 
ing  Farmers  say  about  the 

"ROCK  ISLAND.” 

NO  OTHER 
will  you  have  if  you  read 

our  “  Songs  of  Praise 
from  the  IVIeadows.” 

HE(^U1HE  PROOF 

of  merit  before  purchasing, 
and  be  sure  to 

ASK  FOR  OURS. 
REMEMBER 

that  the  best  is  the 

Cheapest  in  the  End. 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 

$30 


DJNDV  STEU 


There  is  no  neces.sity  of 
■working  all  your  life  when 

Have  Power  PrTTiilSi  i 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  you  a 
cent  to  keep.  Alwaj-s  in  \ 

harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  Wliat 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely  jg 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special  without 

information  regarding  your  par-,_  LL  il _ ^  , 

ticular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your^Sjj^JiJ?’’^  A 
nameand  address  sent  to  ournear-  7 

estoflice.  SEND  TO-DAY.  filXy  DSIKlVi 

SMITH  d  WINCHESTER  CO..  ^ 

19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  St.  aUb/  UN,  Mass. 
Branch  Opice—Xti  Murray  St.,  New  Y’'ork  City* 


It  takes  out  the  Weeds,  Breaks 
up  the  Crust,  Loosens  the  soil. 
Stops  evaporation,  Increases 
the  Crop,  Decreases  Ijabor. 
Just  tho  thing  for  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Beans. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


|!l»O.I.C.eOG5 

^Weighed  2,806  Pounds. 

1285  sold  In  1893. 

Send  for  a  description  of  this 
. ;  famous  breed.  First  appiicant 
\  each  iocality  wlil  be  offer- 

'oV'-'Setl  u  pair  on  time  and  an  agency. 

>J^The  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  Yaiiliee  Swivel  Plow 

^  Designed  for  all  kinds  of  PLOWING,  either 
/  on  SIDE  HILL  or  LEVEL  LAND. 


iheoest  pulverizer.  Don’t  coniuse  this  tool  witn 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  Is  needed,  and 
wliere  others  faU.  .send  for  circulars.  Al.so  of  latest 
improved  SPKINO  TOOTH  HARROW. 

DS.MORGAN&CO 


BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 

Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 

,  'hree  Days’ Trial  Cat. 
I&  1000  rec.  free.  H.  L. 
Bennett,  Westerville,  0. 


Our  catalogue  for  1894  shows  a  line  of  wheels, 
all  newly  designed,  which  for  attractiveness 
excel  any  bicycles  ever  offered.  It  is  free  at  our 
agencies,  or  we  mail  it  fur  two  2-ceut  stamps. 


IT  12  economy  rU 
TO  RIDE 
THE  BEST 

Columbias  are  built  to  last.  Riders 
know  this;  they  see  the  honest  old 
Columbias  about  and  doing  good  ser¬ 
vice  year  after  year.  Columbias  are 
also  built  to  look  well,  as  everybody 
knows  who  ever  s?w  a  Columbia. 

At  $125.00,  Columbias  present  a 
value  which  no  rider  can  afford  to 
overlook. 

POPE  MFG.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York, 

Chicago,  Hartford. 


ft  T7*  TV /f  AM  who  does  hlB  own 
I  I  I  I VI  r\  1  M  thinking,  and  Is 

a  A  quick  In  taking 
new  ideas.  Is  the  man  who  LEADS  his  neighbors. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  OF  FARM 
FENCING. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  III. 

LORD  BROS.,  E.  H.  SMITH, 

Agents  for  New  York,  Agent  for  New  Jersey, 
Mendon  Center,  N.  Y.  Salem,  N.  J. 


$2  for  $1.25. 

The  Elkhart  Hand  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 
Is  the  latest  improved  and  finest  constructed  Sower 
on  the  market;  has  oscillating  vibrator  or  lorce  feed, 
a  steel  bow,  good  sack,  and  Is  a  first-class  machine 
In  every  respect,  and  If  not  a  better  machine  than 
others  are  selling  ft  r  $2,  we  don’t  ask  yon  to  keep  it. 
Every  sower  guaranteed.  Our  price  for  the  next  30 
days,  iSl.2.5.  Address 

ELKHART  SEEDER  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


“It  beats  all  creation,  ’’said  the  Deacon,  “how 
them  pesky  pigs  get  through  that  fence.  Its  all  big 
wire  an'  tlie  man  said  ’twould  hold  40,000  lbs.,  but  a 
40  lb.  pig  goes  thro’  it  a  Ilyin'.’’ 

“I  am  not  ’sprised.’’  said  the  Squire,  “I  had  one 
built  on  the  same  i)lun.  but  I  didn't  talk  as  ‘cum’  as 
you  do ’bout  it;  kep' the  ratchets  screwed  tip  tight 
as  a  fiddle  string,  too,  but  if  a  hole  'tween  two  wire  is 
four  or  live  ft.  loug,  a  pig  don’t  care  shucks  how 
wide  ’tis.’’ 

“But  you  don't  have  any  trouble  now?  What 
d’ye  do?” 

“Bought  the  ‘PAGE.’  ’’ 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


glfiniP  KEYSTONE  • 

SC  HARROW.? 

Pulverizes  fall  plow- W 
ing.  corn  stalk  orK 
jtubble  ground.plow-  W 
ed  sod,  etc.  'Turns 
under  manure  or|^ 
grain  sowed  broad-  — 
cast.  Has,  Ball  Bearings,  Double W 
J.ever,  Truss  Frame.  " 
Square  Sliafts,  Squarew 

— — -~^tir.i..  I)isr.auTidHnnftts, 


W  -f-^r:^::^^lIoleDiscsandSpools, " 

'  good  Scrapers.  DoesJK 

not  require  weight- W 

#  ft  11  Ij  DISC  SEEDER# 
and  DRILL,  * 

Pulverizes,  sows,  coversA 
^ — J.  all  at  once.  Saves” 

#^!rr  -  j?  ,  A.  time,  men,  teams.^fc 

W '  seed.  A  perfect  sue- ■» 

cess.  Send  for  freest 
paini>hlet,“The  Rea- W 
w  son  Why.’’  ^ 

H  N^PK^^^^^Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

^-(Branch  houses  well  STERLING,  ILL. 

'If  located.)  Mention  this  ))aper. 


THE  WHV  AHD  THE  WHEHEFOReT 


THEWIARD 


ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDER, 


Kills 

the  weeds, 

IncrcEises  the  crojTS,^^ 
and  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other 
Implement 
on  the  farm, 


This  Weeder  \  \ 
ba-s  adjust  men  ts  \ 
and  advantages 
not  found  In  others. 


’  For  further 
information,  suldrcss 

WIARD  Pl.OW  CO.. 
Butavio,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Great  American 


A 


Company 


57SEGURST.j<fLEjJ,^ 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS. 

The  most  simple  and  useful  Implement 
known  to  agriculture.  B'or  preparing  irrigable 
land  It  Is  without  a  peer.  Address 

O'.  P.  P^X1.ZS:£3Z1., 

MANUFA  OTURER. 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 

When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  The  Rukal  Nbw-Yobkeb. 


SOIL  PULVERIZER! 


jimnnn^^S 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
Si.oo  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  7,  1894. 
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PECAN  GROWING  IN  LOUISIANA. 

BOLTING  A  BIG  NUT  STORY. 

How  the  Laugh  Was  Turned  on  the  Croakers. 

In  my  rambles  around  New  Orleans,  when  a  student 
at  Tulane  University,  in  that  city,  I  took  close  notice 
of  the  various  products  offered  for  sale,  and  the  prices 
charged  for  them.  I  soon  saw  that  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  products — 
the  one  that  brought  the  most  money  for  the  given 
weight — was  the  large  sized  soft-shell  Louisiana 
pecans.  The  best  grade  of  these  sold  at  the  unvary¬ 
ing  price  of  81  a  pound,  and  as  years  went  on  there 
was  no  decline  in  the  price.  I  had  spent  much  of  my 
boyhood  upon  a  cotton  plantation,  where  pecans 
thrived,  and  I  knew  that  a  tree  came  into  bearing  at 
nine  years  old,  and  would  bear  a  profitable  crop  at  15 
years.  One  day  I  did  a  little  sensible  reasoning  on 
this  subject.  I  was  still  a  young  man.  If  I  bought  a 
large  number  of  these  nuts  and  planted  a  big  grove, 
10  years  afterwards  I  would 
still  be  in  middle  life,  and  have 


How  the  Grove  Was  Planted. 

And  now  the  laugh,  which  nine  years  ago  was  very 
loud  and  strong,  has  been  turned,  and,  instead  of  a 
foolish  thing,  my  friends  see  that  it  was  a  wise  thing 
I  did.  There  was  one  neighbor,  a  good  farmer  withal, 
but  a  man  with  the  bad  trait  of  thinking  that  all  men 
who  did  differently  from  him  were  in  the  wrong. 
This  man  lost  no  opportunity  of  poking  fun  at  me 
nine  years  ago  when  I  was  planting  my  grove.  Nine 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and  that  makes  a  great 
difference.  I  was  passing  by  his  house  the  other  day 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  torn  down  his  yard  fence  in 
order  to  cut  down  a  fine  oak  tree  that  was  shading  a 
pecan  tree  his  wife  had  planted  years  ago.  I  stopped 
to  have  a  talk  with  him.  “  I  am  one  of  the  biggest 
fools  that  ever  lived,”  he  said.  “When  my  wife 
planted  this  one  tree,  I  should  have  planted  half  my 
place  in  pecans.” 

I  planted  the  nuts  in  the  cotton  rows  30  feet  apart, 
and  the  rows  60  feet  apart.  I  marked  each  nut  with 


years  I  can  count  on  many  of  my  trees  in  the  grove 
doing  as  much.  From  my  experience  with  pecans,  I 
have  found  out  the  following  facts ;  Trees  grown 
from  fine  nuts  reproduce  themselves  with  slight 
variations.  The  cutting  of  the  tap  root  of  a  pecan 
tree  does  not  prevent  its  bearing.  It  causes  the  tree 
to  grow  more  slowly,  and  to  produce  a  denser  head, 
with  more  fruit-bearing  twigs,  which  will  bear  twice 
as  many  nuts.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
statements  of  those  men  who  have  seed  to  sell,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  And,  lastly,  trees  planted  out  in  the  open 
field  will  not  be  bitten  by  stock  (in  inclosures  they 
will  be  ruined). 

Prospects  of  Pecan  Culture. 

I  have  now  about  a  thousand  trees  in  all.  In  an 
open,  cultivated  field,  they  make  a  beautiful  oval 
giowth,  and  when  not  too  close  together,  no  tree  can 
surpass  them  in  symmetry.  The  price  for  fine  pecans 
has  not  declined  in  the  last  nine  years;  if  anything  it 
has  advanced,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  finer 
grades  for  less  than  81  a  pound, 
^  while  some  men  charge  as 


a  valuable  source  of  profit. 
Every  old  man  whom  I  had 
ever  heard  talk  on  this  subject 
had  expressed  a  regret  that 
he  had  not  planted  a  pecan 
grove  in  his  youth.  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  this  should  not  be 
my  regret  in  old  age.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  save  enough  of  my 
yearly  allowance  to  buy  me  a 
large  amount  of  seed  of  these 
extra-size  pecans.  My  mother 
owned  a  plantation  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  after  some  persua¬ 
sion  she  agreed  to  give  me 
enough  land  to  plant  my  pecan 
grove  on.  As  this  was  rich 
alluvial  land,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  now  in  my  way  to  prevent 
my  beginning  my  work.  I 
planted  nry  grove  nine  years 
ago  this  winter,  and  last  fall 
it  came  into  bearing.  It  was 
a  happy  day  for  me  when  I 
first  saw  the  clusters  of  nuts 
hanging  on  the  trees.  My 
grove  now  numbers  about  70 
acres,  and  this  winter  I  shall 
plant  30  acres  more. 

How  Old  Timers  Laughed. 


high  as  83  a  pound  for  them.  Of 
course,  when  large  quantities 
are  placed  upon  the  market 
the  price  will  fall,  but  even  at 
10  cents  a  pound  they  will  pay 
much  better  than  anything 
else  that  can  be  grown  on  the 
land.  For  many  years  after 
my  grove  comes  into  bearing, 
there  will  be  a  large  demand 
for  the  finest  grade  of  Louis¬ 
iana  soft-shell  pecans  for 
planting,  and  these  will  bring 
very  high  prices.  When  I  be¬ 
gin  selling  them  for  eating 
purposes,  I  shall  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  much  lower 
prices. 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  an 
article  on  pecan  culture  in 
which  my  name  and  address 
were  given,  and  which  was 
copied  by  the  agricultural 
press.  I  received  hundreds  of 
letters  in  regard  to  the  matter 
from  all  over  the  country  (one 
coming  from  far-off  Australia,) 
and  I  might  have  sold  8500 
worth  of  pecans  from  this 
article  alone  Let  me  say  here 
that  I  have  neither  trees  nor 


When  I  first  started  to  plant  Evolution  of  a  Louisiana  Pecan  Grove.  Fig.  66.  nuts  to  sell  just  now,  nor  am 

my  grove  nine  years  ago,  I  be-  I  agent  for  any  one,  so  it 

came  the  laughing  stock  of  the  will  be  needless  to  write  to 

whole  community.  I  was  doing  something  no  one  had  three  pieces  of  shingle.  When  the  trees  were  one  me.  I  shall  not  have  the  time  to  answer  the  letters, 

ever  done  before,  and  it  was  past  comprehension  to  year  old,  I  put  a  stout  post  by  each  tree,  which  was  A  pecan  grove  in  bearing  has  several  advantages 

our  people  how  any  one  could  wait  10  years  to  get  removed  in  six  years,  as  the  trees  were  then  large  over  an  ordinary  crop.  The  product  will  sell  for  a 

paid  for  his  work.  Fun  was  poked  at  me  at  every  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  the  first  five  great  deal  more  than  any  other  crop  on  the  given 

turn  and  corner,  even  by  my  best  friends.  I  planted  years,  I  planted  the  ground  to  cotton,  then  alternated  land.  The  trees  will  not  be  injured  by  an  overfiow 
the  nuts  in  the  open  field  among  the  cotton,  and  my  it  with  corn  and  peas.  My  trees  now  average  about  from  the  Mississippi  River,  the  great  curse  of  our 

friends  would  say  “  Why  !  there  is  no  possible  hope  25  feet  high,  and  in  a  few  more  years  I  shall  have  to  land.  They  will  not  require  any  cultivation  after  the 


of  your  getting  a  pecan  grove.  The  little  negroes  sow  the  land  with  clover,  and  use  it  for  pasture.  The  land  is  sown  to  clover. 

will  grabble  up  the  nuts  before  they  come  up,  and  trees  on  our  rich  land  should  stand  60  by  60  feet,  so  I  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 

even  if  they  do  germinate,  the  mules  and  plows  and  will  have  to  remove  some  of  mine  as  they  are  too  thick  great  superiority  of  the  Louisiana  soft-shell  pecan  over 

careless  negroes  will  destroy  bhem  all  before  they  are  in  the  row.  But  I  shall  wait  and  see  which  bear  the  the  largest  nuts  grown  in  Texas.  Any  one  who  will 

a  year  old.”  One  old  uncle  who  thought  he  was  very  finest  nuts,  and  remove  only  the  inferior  ones.  This  buy  a  few  of  each  kind  and  compare  them,  will  find 

wise  in  such  matters,  said  that  if  I  did  such  foolish  will  give  a  little  unevenness,  but  will  cause  me  to  save  that  the  Louisiana  nuts  are  larger,  the  shells  are  thin- 

things  as  this  I  would  be  sold  out  at  sheriff’s  sale  be-  all  the  finer  nut-bearers,  which  could  not  be  done  if  ner,  the  meat  is  richer,  and  the  pecans  are  o£  a  more 

fore  the  pecans  came  into  bearing.  None  of  these  every  other  tree  were  removed.  regular,  even  shape.  The  average  Texan  will  be  dis- 

things  ever  happened,  and  although,  the  last  years  I  have  several  trees  in  the  yard  at  Cottage  Oaks,  just  posed  to  deny  this  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  can  be 

have  been  very  disastrous  to  cotton  planters,  our  six  years  in  advance  of  my  big  grove,  and  from  these  proved  by  comparison.  I  have  had  pecans  sent  me 
financial  condition  is  better  to-day  than  when  I  planted  I  can  make  a  fair  comparison  of  what  my  grove  will  from  all  portions  of  Texas  (their  brag  nuts),  and  they 

the  pecan  grove,  and  would  be  better  still  had  I  done  do  in  six  years.  In  the  fall  of  1892,  several  of  these  did  not  compare  with  the  best  grade  of  Louisiana 

more  of  it.  trees  bore  as  much  as  a  barrel  apiece,  so  in  five  more  soft-shell  pecans.  sam.  h.  jamks. 
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April  7 


A  SHORT  STRAWBERRY  ROTATION. 

WHAT  TO  no  WITH  THE  VINES. 

What  Crops  to  Go  With  Them  P 

1  have  about  three  acres  of  land  which,  experiments  have  shown.  Is 
well  adapted  for  strawberry  KrowlPK.  I  wish  to  devote  It  to  this 
purpose  for  as  lonjf  a  time  as  possible.  I  do  not  care  to  raise  any 
other  crop  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
strawberries.  My  Intention  Is  to  fruit  my  beds  only  one  year  unless 
KOOd  reasons  appear  for  contlnulnK  them  lonjrer.  The  fruit  will  be 
off.  and  the  land  ready  to  plow  by  July  15.  I  propose  to  divide  my 
land  In  three  sections  ?  What  would  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  snprjfest,  and  how 
long  can  I  continue  to  fruit  the  beds?  Several  growers  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  tried  raising  some  other  crop  between  the  strawberries, 
such  as  early  peas  or  potatoes,  which  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the 
strawberry  plants  need  the  land.  This  has  not,  however,  been  sailc- 
factory.  I  have  In  mind  growing  one  stalk  of  pop  corn  between  each 
two  strawberry  plants.  The  latter  are  two  feet  apart  In  the  row  and 
the  rows  four  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  run  freely.  The 
shade  from  the  corn  at  such  a  distance  cannot  be  Injurlons.  and  I  do 
not  see  why  they  may  not  get  along  well  together.  Perhaps  the  corn 
will  suffer  from  high  winds,  as  the  stalks  cannot  support  each  other. 

Eastern  Massachusetts.  j. 

From  a  Massachusetts  Prize  Garden. 

After  growing  strawberries  33  years  I  have  come  to 
the  following  conclusion  :  If  set  in  the  spring  on  land 
liigr.Wy  manured,  thoroughly  pulverized,  in  rows  from 
3>^  to  4  feet  apart  with  plants  about  12  to  15  inches  in 
the  rows,  I  would  always  plant  between  the  rows  of 
strawberries,  dwarf  peas,  bush  beans,  lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes  or  something  that  would  not  crowd  the  plants 
and  which  would  get  out  of  their  way  in  good  season. 
Let  but  few  runners  root  from  the  plants  set  out,  cut 
them  off  and  treat  them  the  same  as  weeds.  Get 
one  crop  of  strawberries,  then  plow  the  bed  and  raise 
a  crop  of  celery.  Grow  some  other  crop  one  or  two 
years,  and  then  try  strawberries  again.  There  is 
another  method  I  like  fully  as  well  as  the  one 
described.  Give  ground  that  has  been  cultivated 
some  two  years  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure  in  the 
spring,  plant  some  crop  that  can  be  got  off  by  July  15 
and  then  apply  another  lot  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly,  and  in  July  set  out 
good,  strong  strawberry  plants,  if  convenient,  with 
earth  attached  to  each,  in  rows  33^  feet  apart,  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  Let  two  runners  root — I  cut  them 
off — keep  the  surface  hoed  as  often  as  once  in  10  days. 
In  late  fall  mulch  with  strawy  manure.  After  one 
crop  of  strawberries,  cut  off  the  tops,  clean  out  the 
weeds  and  grass  if  any,  apply  ground  bone  and  ashes. 
Keep  well  hoed,  mulch  as  before  late  in  fall,  get  second 
crop,  then  plow  in  and  grow  some  other  crop  two 
years  ;  then  try  strawberries  again. 

Beverly,  Mass.  ben.iamin  m.  smith. 

Half  Always  In  Strawberries. 

I  cannot  give  advice  from  experience,  as  I  planted 
my  first  strawberry  bed  for  market  last  spring.  I 
have  planned  for  my  own  practice  as  follows  :  Divide 
the  land  intended  for  strawberries  into  two  parts. 
Set  one  part  this  spring,  give  the  entire  use  of  the 
land  to  strawberry  plants,  expecting  them  to  do 
enough  better  to  pay.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  set  the 
other  half  of  the  land  to  strawberries.  The  part  set 
in  1894  will  fruit  in  1895,  and  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  plow  and  sow  to  some  crop  which 
will  yield  a  heavy  growth  for  mulch.  German  millet 
would  be  good,  I  think.  Peas  would  make  a  heavy 
growth,  and  perhaps  be  better  for  the  land,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  would  do  as  well  for  mulch.  The 
mulch  grown  on  the  first  part  set,  will  be  in  time  to 
cover  the  plants  on  second  part  in  fall  of  1895.  In 
spring  of  1896  the  first  part  can  be  set  again  to  straw¬ 
berries.  I  think  in  this  way  the  land  might  be  used 
continually  for  that  crop,  one  half  of  the  field  yield¬ 
ing  a  crop  each  year,  and  the  other  half  producing  the 
needed  mulch  and  helping  to  keep  the  weeds  in  sub¬ 
jection.  M.  M. 

Medway,  Mass. 

Mr.  Crawford  Gives  Sensible  Advice. 

My  plan  would  be  to  divide  the  land  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  set  out  a  new  bed  on  one  of  them  this  spring 
and  on  the  other  the  next.  I  would  take  one  crop  and 
then  plow  under,  sow  to  buckwheat,  plow  that  under 
and  sow  rye  which  can  be  plowed  under  in  time  for 
planting.  If  stable  manure  is  to  be  used,  it  can  be 
put  on  after  the  buckwheat  is  turned  under,  or  during 
the  winter.  If  a  commercial  fertilizer  is  to  be  used,  I 
would  put  on  a  part  of  it  in  the  spring  to  give  the 
newly  set  plants  a  start,  and  the  remainder  in  July 
when  the  runners  are  starting.  When  strawberries 
are  grown  in  matted  rows  as  I  suggested,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  very  much  manure,  as  no  great 
amount  of  plant  food  is  removed  from  the  soil.  By 
burning  the  bed  over  after  fruiting,  two  crops  of  fruit 
might  very  well  be  taken,  but  it  would  interfere  with 
the  rotation,  and  might  allow  insect  enemies  of  the 
strawberry  to  multiply  in  the  bed. 

I  have  tried  growing  a  number  of  things  among 
strawberries  the  first  year ;  as  early  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  onions  from  sets,  bush  beans  and  gladiolus  bulbs. 

If  early  potatoes  are  planted,  the  plants  should  be 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Any  vigorous-growing 
variety  will  cover  the  ground  thickly  enough  ^  after 


the  potatoes  come  off  the  last  of  July.  Sweet  corn 
gives  too  much  shade.  Onions  require  richer  land 
than  is  often  used  for  strawberries.  Gathering  the 
string  beans  necessitates  too  much  tramping,  and  dig¬ 
ging  the  gladiolus  bulbs  in  the  fall  breaks  too  many 
strawberry  roots.  I  once  planted  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  of  strawberries  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  put 
a  row  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  between  each  two 
rows  of  strawberries.  These  produced  almost  50 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes,  but  all  the  work  had 
to  be  done  by  hand.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  plan  of 
growing  one  stalk  of  pop  corn  between  each  two 
plants  will  work  well;  and  if  it  be  left  uncut,  it  will 
be  a  great  protection  in  the  winter,  preventing  the 
snow  and  mulch  from  blowing  off  from  the  plants 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.  m.  crawford. 

A  White  Grub  Trap  ;  Trimming  Rows. 

If  the  land  has  been  cultivated  with  some  hoed  crop 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  or  if  a'  part  of  it  has 
been,  I  would  set  that  to  strawberries  in  April ;  but  if 
it  is  in  grass,  there  would  be  danger  of  the  white  grub 
eating  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  would  put  the  plants 
at  least  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  with  the  rows  43^ 
or  5  feet  apirt.  Between  each  two  plants  in  the 
rows,  I  would  put  one  or  two  eyes  of  early  potatoes,  so 
as  to  dig  them  in  July  or  early  August.  I  advise  plant¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  only  to  draw  the  white  grub,  so  when 
the  potatoes  are  dug,  the  grub  may  be  killed.  This 
is  the  only  reason  for  growing  anything  with  the  straw¬ 
berries.  I  find  that  by  clean  culture  the  first  season, 
I  can  run  the  beds  so  as  to  get  another  good  crop  the 
second  season.  I  grow  my  plants  in  beds  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  the  berries  picked,  I 
divide  this  three-foot  bed,  making  a  path  through  the 
center,  leaving  two  rows  about  six  inches  wide.  I  then 
thin  out  these  plants,  leaving  them  about  six  inches 
apart  (I  do  it  with  a  hoe).  It  is  then  very  little  work 
to  pull  out  the  weeds.  I  do  not  run  a  plow  to  divide 
the  beds,  but  I  use  a  flat  horsehoe  tooth  attached  to  a 
plow  beam  that  cuts  the  roots  and  leaves  the  plants 
standing.  I  then  rake  them  out  and  carry  them  off 
the  bed.  I  then  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure  or 
fertilizer  and  cultivate  in  the  paths,  allowing  these  rows 
to  fill  in,  making  two  narrow  beds  about  one  foot  wide 
each.  But  if  I  do  not  intend  to  fruit  the  bed  the  second 
season,  I  plow  it  under  soon  after  picking,  and  sow  it 
to  barley  to  cut  green  for  my  cows.  When  the  barley 
is  cut,  I  seed  to  grass  and  leave  it  four  or  fi7e  years  be¬ 
fore  I  use  it  again  for  strawberries.  If  there  are  white 
grubs  in  the  soil,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  furrows  when  plowing.  s.  h.  warren. 

Weston,  Mass. 

Clover  With  Turnips  To  Help. 

There  are  two  ways  which  I  would  suggest.  First : 
Plant  from  15  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows  with  the 
rows  four  feet  apart.  Keep  clean  during  the  entire 
season  and  cover  with  a  mulch  of  horse  manure,  which 
has  been  piled  and  fermented  enough  to  free  it  from 
grass  and  weed  seeds,  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes. 
When  the  ground  is  dry  enough  in  the  spring,  culti¬ 
vate  between  the  rows,  then  remove  the  surplus  straw 
on  the  rows  in  the  paths  between.  Immediately  after 
picking,  plow  down  the  sides  of  the  rows,  using  a  roll¬ 
ing  steel  coulter,  leaving  them  about  16  inches  wide, 
clean  what  remains  and  cultivate  back  the  soil  that 
was  plowed  away.  Keep  clean  and  cover  again  in  the 
winter.  This  carrying  over  the  second  year  does  not 
cost  me  over  one-half  as  much  as  the  first  year,  and  I 
frequently  get  a  larger  crop.  After  picking  the  second 
year,  turn  the  vines  under  and  seed  with  clover,  add¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  turnip  seed  for  each  acre,  and  give  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  or  fertilizer.  If  this  is  done 
immediately  after  the  picking  season  is  over,  and  the 
weather  proves  favorable,  a  good  paying  crop  of 
turnips  can  be  secured,  but  the  main  object  is  to  shade 
the  clover  with  the  turnips.  Cut  the  clover  once  the 
next  season,  break  down  the  second  growth  before  it 
forms  seed  and  let  it  grow  throughout  the  season. 
The  following  spring  this  may  be  set  to  strawberries 
or  planted  with  potatoes,  then  sowed  to  rye  to  be 
turned  under  for  strawberries  the  following  spring. 

Second  plan :  Plant  two  hills  of  strawberries  and 
one  hill  of  corn,  planting  four  or  five  grains  of  some 
small  variety.  Early  sweet  corn,  if  it  can  be  sold  in  a 
green  state,  will  pay  the  cost  of  cultivating  both  corn 
and  berries,  and  the  berry  vines  will  usually  fill  the 
space  taken  by  the  corn.  Remove  the  stalks  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  proceed  afterward  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  case.  If  the  strawberry  leaves  rust  or  do 
not  maintain  a  healthy  growth  I  would  not  carry 
them  over  the  second  year,  but  plow  them  under  and 
seed  as  before  indicated.  w.  f.  tabeb. 

Strawberries  Alone  ;  Let  Clover  Follow. 

To  carry  out  this  man’s  idea  and  obtain  the  most 
profitable  results,  I  would  advise  him  to  fruit  his  beds 
two  years — not  including  any  little  fruit  he  might  get 
during  the  season  following  hie  spring  planting,  how¬ 
ever.  It  would  be  much  better  to  remove  all  fruit  stalks 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  which  is  usually  about  two 


weeks  after  the  spring  planting.  With  rare  exceptions, 
I  consider  it  a  very  unprofitable  plan  to  fruit  the  beds 
only  one  season.  Some  of  our  best  varieties  improve 
and  bear  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  the  second 
year  ;  all  varieties  are  much  more  productive  with  the 
second  year’s  fruiting.  I  know  a  few  kinds  that  bear 
abundantly  for  five  or  six  years  without  resetting. 
This  man,  after  taking  two  full  crops  of  fruit  from  his 
plants,  would  have  his  land  ready  for  the  plow  by  July 
15.  He  should  seed  it  down  with  clover  at  once.  His 
clover  will  have  attained  a  large  growth  both  in  top 
and  root  by  November  15,  a  period  of  four  months.  By 
turning  this  clover  crop  under,  he  will  have  new  land 
the  following  spring,  and  can  plant  to  strawberries 
again.  One  can  readily  see  that  turning  under  an  old 
strawberry  bed  and  growing  a  crop  of  clover  over  it 
while  it  is  rotting,  and  in  the  late  fall  turning  under  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover  to  rot  and  enrich  the  soil  during 
the  winter  months,  is  a  pretty  good  way  to  return 
favors  to  “  Mother  Earth  ”  with  a  little  interest  added. 
Of  course,  other  crops  to  be  plowed  under  could  be 
planted  in  place  of  clover,  such  as  buckwheat,  fodder 
corn,  etc.,  but  I  have  found  clover  the  best.  I  am 
decidedly  opposed  to  planting  any  crop  at  any  time, 
either  between  the  rows  or  plants  in  the  row — any 
such  planting  will  be  found  unprofitable,  t  j.  dwver. 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Corn  to  Provide  Humus  and  Shade. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  I  cleared  an  acre  of  stony 
land  and  raised  potatoes  on  it.  The  next  spring,  I  set 
the  land  with  strawberries.  In  July,  1881,  after  having 
picked  two  crops  of  berries,  I  turned  the  plants  under 
and  sowed  the  land  with  corn  broadcast.  The  last  of 
September,  the  corn  was  turned  under  for  fertilizer, 
and  the  next  spring  strawberries  were  again  set. 
Two  crops  more  were  picked,  and  the  land  sowed  with 
corn  to  be  plowed  under  as  before.  This  rotation  has 
been  continued  until  the  present  time.  The  land  has 
produced  nothing  but  strawberries  in  the  last  15  years, 
except  the  fertilizer  corn  and  a  crop  of  early  potatoes 
in  1882  planted  between  the  rows  of  berries.  I  have  kept 
no  separate  account  of  the  amount  of  berries  picked 
from  this  acre,  but  think  the  average  has  been  fully 
150  bushels  per  year,  or  1,500  bushels  for  the  10  harvest 
years.  The  yield  of  fruit  has  been  satisfactory,  but  I 
find  more  trouble  from  leaf  blight  and  weeds,  and  the 
quality  of  fruit  is  usually  not  quite  so  good  on  land 
that  has  been  cropped  with  strawberries  for  so  long  a 
time.  I  think  corn  turned  under  furnithes  humus 
which  the  strawberry  plant  needs,  but  the  experiment 
station  men  tell  me  that  in  using  corn  for  this  purpose, 
I  am  adding  little  or  no  plant  food,  merely  returning 
to  the  soil  what  thfe  corn  has  taken  from  it.  Next  sea¬ 
son,  I  intend  to  experiment  with  cow  peas.  I  have 
tried  the  plan  suggested  of  planting  corn  among  straw¬ 
berries,  my  object  being  to  leave  the  stalks  standing 
for  winter  protection.  If  the  land  is  rich  enough,  and 
the  corn  is  not  planted  too  thick,  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
may  be  obtained  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  berry 
crop.  In  fact,  the  plants  seem  to  winter  better  among 
the  stalks,  but  I  have  found  the  corn  to  be  very  liable 
to  be  blown  down  by  the  fall  storms  and  to  be  very 
much  in  the  way  of  cultivating  and  weeding.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  abandoned  the  plan.  james  burr. 


“A  POUND  OF  BUTTER.” 

Its  History  from  Cow  to  Consumer. 

THE  BIG  three:  SILO,  SEPARATOR  AND  ‘’STARTER” 
Part  II. 

The  Working  of  a  Separator. 

Most  people  now  know  what  a  separator  is,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  one,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  a  machine  for  whirling  the  cream  or 
butter  fat  out  of  milk.  This  fat  floats  in  the  milk  in 
the  form  of  tiny  globules  which,  being  the  lightest 
part  of  "the  milk,  will  gradually  rise  to  the  top  just  as 
would  very  fine  sawdust,  or  any  light  material.  This 
is  just  what  happens  when  milk  is  “set”  in  pans  or 
cans.  The  cream,  or  lighter  portion,  rises  to  the  top. 
This  same  law  that  in  a  liquid  the  lighter  portions 
will  separate  from  the  heavier  is  made  use  of  in  the 
separator.  The  milk  is  whirled  violently  around  in  the 
separator,  with  the  result  that  the  heavier  parts  are 
thrown  away  from  the  lighter  butter  fats.  Take  little 
bits  of  wood  in  your  hand  with  a  few  shot  mixed  with 
them.  Throw  the  whole  handful  out  with  force.  The 
heavier  shot  will  at  once  separate  from  the  wood  and 
go  much  further  away.  Tnis  very  thing  happens  in 
the  whirling  separator.  The  heavier  skim-miik  is 
thrown  out,  where  it  runs  away  through  one  tube, 
while  the  lighter  cream  runs  through  another. 

That  is  just  what  happened  when  our  industrious 
friend,  the  goat,  started  his  monotonous  round  in  that 
power.  The  picture  shows  the  actual  scene.  The 
separator  ran  merrily  on  without  a  break  or  stop  while 
the  men  kept  on  milking.  The  goat  seemed  to  enjoy 
it — at  least,  he  uttered  no  sound  of  complaint,  but  kept 
steadily  at  work. 

“  That  goat  earns  his  salary  !  ”  was  my  comment. 
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“  Well,  he  does,”  said  Mr.  Carll,  “  and  he  gets  all  he 
can  eat  to  pay  for  it.  I  know  well  enough  what  he 
earns,  for  I  ran  that  separator  myself  twice  a  day  for 
two  years.” 

“  Have  you  tried  other  animals  in  the  power  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  have  tried  calves,  but  they  are  not  so  good 
as  the  goat.  They  dirty  things  all  up,  and  will  not 
work  so  steadily  as  a  sheep  or  a  goat  ” 

“  Do  you  use  the  goat  for  churning,  too  ?  ” 

“  No,  that  would  be  too  heavy  work  for  him.  It 
needs  two  good  men  on  our  churn.  What  I  need  is  a 
little  oil  or  hot-air  engine  to  do  all  such  work  as  well 
as  cutting  ensilage  and  stalks.  Until  we  can  get  that, 
the  goat  and  myself  will  have  to  furnish  a  good  deal 
of  the  power.” 

“  The  separator  pays,  then,  does  it?” 

“  Pays  ^  Well,  I  should  say  so  1  We  would  be  just 
swamped  without  it  I  Here  our  cows  have  given  nearly 
300  pounds  of  milk  to-day.  Think  of  lugging  that 
around  in  pans  or  cans.  If  you  spent  a  whole  day 
skimming  a  single  pan,  you  wouldn’t  get  all  the  cream. 
The  first  week  after  buying  that  separator,  we  made 
26  pounds  of  butter  more  than  was  made  the  previous 
week  from  the  same  cows,  and  the  quality  was  better. 
You  have  timed  the  running  of  the  separator  ;  look  on 
the  slate  and  see  how  much  milk  has  run  through.” 

The  goat  worked  just  27  minutes.  The  slate  showed 
that  the  cows  gave  147  pounds  of  milk — the  record  for 
both  milkings  for  the  day  showing  297  pounds,  with  17 
cows  giving  milk.  In  other  words,  before  the  men 
were  fairly  done  milking,  the  cream  was  all  out  of  the 
milk.  The  one  to  best  appreciate  the  saving  in  pans, 
labor  and  time  by  this  process  is  the  dairyman  who 
tries  to  handle  that  weight  of  milk  in  the  old  way. 

“  Have  you  tested  the  skim-milk  to  see  if  the  butter 
fat  has  all  been  taken  out?”  I  asked  as  the  goat  backed 
out  of  the  power. 

“  Yes,  we  have  tested  it  by  both  the  Cochran  and  cat 
tests  !  The  Cochran  test  is  said  to  be  even  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  the  Babcock,  but  the  amount  of  fat  it  shows 
in  our  skim-milk  is  too  small  to  be  registered.” 

“  What  do  you  call  the  ‘  cat  test  ’  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  used  to  have  a  hired  man  who  liked  to 
take  skim-milk  home.  That  left  in  our  old  deep  cans 
suited  him  first  rate.  After  we  got  the  separator,  he 
took  some  home  as  usual,  but  never  brought  his  pail 
the  second  time.  ‘  Don’t  you  want  any  more  skim- 
milk  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Not  much,’  he  said  ;  ‘  the  skim-milk 
out  of  that  thing  is  so  poor  the  cat  won’t  eat  it !  ’  You 
can’t  cheat  a  cat  on  milk  and  she  pays  the  separator  a 
big  compliment  when  she  turns  up  her  nose  at  the 
skim-milk.” 

The  cream  from  the  147  pounds  of  milk  weighed  just 
20  pounds.  It  was  put  in  a  deep  pail  and  carried  to 
the  dairy  house  and  put  in  a  tank  through  which  cold 
spring  water  constantly  runs.  No  ice  is  used  in  this 
dairy.  In  the  meantime,  a  pail  of  hot  water  had  been 
run  through  the  separator  to  clean  it.  We  were  now 
ready  for  the  last  feeding. 

The  Cows,  What  They  Eat  and  What  They  Do. 

As  soon  as  he  had  milked  his  cows,  one  of  the  hired 
men  climbed  into  the  silo  and  threw  out  the  night’s 
feeding  of  ensilage.  At  the  first  scent  of  it,  the  cows 
pricked  up  their  ears  in  eagerness.  Mr.  Carll  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  his  three  specialties,  silo,  sepa¬ 
rator  and  “  starter.”  When  he  fixst  built  the  silo 
“  everybody  ”  thought  he  was  on  the  straight  road  to 
ruin.  People  came  to  see  him  filling  the  silo  and  went 
off  saying  :  “  I  hate  to  see  good  com  spoiled  that  way. 
It  will  just  rot  and  be  good  for  nothing.”  It  didn’t 
rot,  and  to-day  Mr.  Carll  says  he  could  not  possibly 
run  his  herd  without  the  silo.  It  was  just  the  same 
with  the  separator.  Farmers  who  had  all  their  lives 
fed  their  cows  on  sun-cured  corn,  and  left  the  cream 
to  rise  itself  in  pans  and  cans,  honestly  believed  that 
there  were  no  other  possible  ways,  and  they  can  hardly 
believe  yet  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyesight.  There 
are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  a  new  idea  :  One  is  to 
sit  down  and  growl  because  it  upsets  the  old  order  of 
things  and  the  other  is  to  accept  it  cheerfully  and  set 
up  a  new  order  of  things.  That  is  what  Mr.  Carll  did. 
When  he  found  that  others  were  praising  the  silo  and 
the  separator,  he  investigated  them  and  saw  that  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  operated  were  true. 
But,  just  as  he  says  about  the  separator:  “  It  is  a 
good  machine,  but  it  will  not  run  itself.  A  man  must 
be  enough  of  a  mechanic  to  run  it  properly.  ”  So  it  is 
with  everything.  Some  men  would  make  a  perfect 
failure  even  with  that  goat — because  they  would  not 
use  judgment  and  patience.  Let  no  man  think  that 
he  can  run  and  buy  the  cows  and  implements  named 
in  these  articles  and  then  plunge  in  to  make  good  but¬ 
ter.  There  is  something  more  than  that.  The  man 
must  master  the  machine. 

When  I  visited  the  farm  they  were  milking  17  cows. 
Later,  at  my  request,  Mr.  Carll  made  a  complete 
week’s  test  of  the  16  cows  then  in  milk.  Here  is  his 
statement.  Nothing  exactly  like  it  has  ever  been 
printed  before : 

Test  of  herd  for  one  week,  beginning  January  26, 


ending  February  1, 1894,  16  cows’  milking.  Cowslip  due 
to  calve  February  21.  Clover  due  to  calve  April  28. 
Jenny  and  Runaway  Gem  milking  with  first  calves. 
Each  cow  in  the  herd  is  probably  with  calf.  They 
were  fed  during  the  test  as  usual,  rye  feed,  1  pound, 
corn  meal,  1  pound,  wheat  bran,  4  pounds,  and  malt 
sprouts,  2>^  pounds,  making  a  grain  ration  of  nine 
pounds  each  per  day.  In  connection  with  this,  they 
were  fed  25  pounds  of  corn  ensilage,  5  pounds  of  dry 
corn  stalks  (cut)  and  6  pounds  of  hay  per  day  : 

Pounds  of 

milk  for  Pounds  of 
Per  cent  one  pound  butter  for 
Pounds  of  of  fat  of  butter  by  one  week 


Name  of 

milk  for 

Cochran 

Cochran’s 

by  Coch- 

one  week. 

test. 

calculation. 

ran’s  test. 

Dora . 

.  i:«.60 

5.00 

18.02 

7.50 

Cowslip . 

.  49  00 

6.C0 

15.29 

3.20 

Dove . 

5.00 

18.02 

7.00 

Nellie . 

5.70 

16.  IS 

9,11 

Lady  Dana . 

6  00 

15  29 

9.84 

.Tannette . 

4. ,80 

21.50 

7.81 

Lady  Bird . 

.  150.50 

5.50 

16.69 

9.01 

Lady  Bug . 

.  171. fO 

5.60 

16  40 

10.45 

Bess . 

.  94  50 

6.10 

15  04 

6.28 

Eva . 

.  182.00 

4.70 

19.60 

9.28 

Florinda . 

5.50 

16.69 

8.S8 

Mollte  . 

5  50 

16  69 

5  87 

Little  Gem . 

.  140  00 

6.00 

1.5.29 

9.16 

Clover . 

.  59.50 

6.00 

15  29 

S.89 

Jenny . 

.  119  00 

6.ro 

15.29 

7.78 

Bnnaway  Gem . 

6.20 

15.00 

5.37 

This  table  shows  that  the  herd  made  119.93  pounds 
of  butter  for  the  week  as  computed  by  the  Cochran 
test.  The  following  are  the  results  actually  obtained  : 
January  30,  churned  140  pounds  of  cream,  making  68>^ 
pounds  of  butter;  February  2,  churned  105  pounds  of 
cream,  making  513^  pounds  of  butter,  a  total  of  120 
pounds  for  the  week. 

Looking  at  the  16  Cows  and  Their  Work. 

All  these  terms  will  be  explained  as  we  go  along. 
You  will  see  that  the  cows  are  not  heavily  fed,  and  yet 
they  are  doing  good,  honest  work.  You  will  notice 
that  he  does  not  feed  as  much  ensilage  as  some  dairy¬ 
men  do.  He  has  studied  this  a  good  deal,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  25  pounds  a  day  suits  his  cows  better  than 
a  heavier  dose.  With  this  amount,  his  100-ton  silo  will 
give  ensilage  from  November  1  to  June  1,  and  this, 
with  greeen  corn  in  the  dry  part  of  August,  will  give 
dry,  succulent  food  all  the  year  around.  The  stalks 
are  cut  with  a  Smalley  cutter — a  tread  horse-power 
being  used  to  run  it.  A  supply  large  enough  to  last 
two  or  three  weeks  is  ciit  at  one  time,  thus  making  use 
of  a  wet  day  when  outside  work  would  be  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Notice  how  closely  the  actual  returns  from 
churning  agree  with  the  amounts  figured  from  the 
Cochran  test.  We  want  to  refer  to  this  again  at  the 
proper  time.  The  present  herd  contains  18  milch  cows. 
With  the  bull  and  heifers  and  calves  needed  for  herd 
increase,  there  are  35  head  in  all.  Mr.  Carll  expects 
to  add  five  or  six  head  to  his  herd  each  year  until  he 
has  35  or  40  good  milkers.  It  pays  far  better  to  raise 
your  own  cows,  for  then  you  know  what  you  have,  both 
as  to  milking  qualities  and  disposition.  He  selects  the 
heifers  from  his  best  cows.  He  weighs  and  tests  the 
milk  often  enough  to  know  which  the  best  cows  are, 
and  which  are  the  robbers.  A  good  cow,  he  says,  will 
sometimes  drop  a  poor  heifer  calf,  but  not  often.  The 
chances  are  10  to  1  in  favor  of  a  good  heifer  from  a 
good  cow  if  the  sire’s  record  is  also  good.  This  farm 
is  splendidly  supplied  with  water  from  springs  so  high 
that  pipes  easily  run  it  to  house  and  barn.  On  pleasant 
days  in  winter,  the  cows  run  in  the  barnyard  and 
drink  from  a  tank,  or  they  can  be  watered  from  pails 
in  the  barn.  Matters  are  arranged  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  cows  will  all  calve  in  October.  Mr.  Carll 
claims  that  a  cow  calving  in  October  will  give  more 
milk  in  the  next  305  days  than  when  she  starts  at  any 
other  time,  because  she  then  comes  to  the  first  bite  of 
pasture  just  as  her  yield  naturally  would  fall  off  most. 
Then,  again,  she  will  go  dry  in  the  part  of  summer 
when  it  is  hardest  to  get  good  pasture  or  green  food. 
The  cows  at  Dix  Hill  go  dry  for  six  weeks — when  it  is 
possible  to  dry  them  off  at  all.  They  are  fed  some 
grain  while  at  pasture  while  they  give  milk.  Another 
reason  why  most  milk  is  wanted  in  winter  is  because 
Mr.  Carll  is  not  fixed  for  summer  dairying.  Winter 
dairying  is  his  specialty — he  has  no  ice — only  the  cold¬ 
ness  in  spring  water.  In  1892,  the  cows  in  milk  aver¬ 
aged  325  pounds  of  butter  each.  Last  year  the  record 
was  not  quite  so  good  because  of  the  lack  of  good  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  drought  of  summer. 

(Jo  he  continued.) 


Gbafting  Gbapes. — On  page  53  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
saw  a  question  on  grafting  grape  vines.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  this  line  and  I  find  that  the  most 
successful  method  is  to  take  up  the  stock  which  is  to 
be  grafted,  then  reset  it  after  inserting  the  scion,  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  cover  with 
a  mound  of  earth  ;  I  use  the  old  cleft  method.  I  some¬ 
times  take  up  the  stocks  in  the  fall,  graft  in  the  winter 
and  set  in  the  spring,  keeping  the  stocks  in  sand  in 
the  cellar.  The  trouble  of  grafting  a  stock  in  the 
early  spring  without  lifting  it  from  the  ground  is  that 
there  is  such  a  flow  of  sap  that  it  sours  and  kills  the 
scion.  s.  H.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Have  any  other  readers  tried  this  plan  of 
taking  up  grape  vines  for  grafting  ? 


A  CITY  MAN’S  TWO  ACRES. 

WHAT  SHOULD  HE  TBY  TO  6 BOW. 

I  have  two  acres  of  land  adjolnInK  niy  honse  which  I  would  like  to 
make  profitable,  if  possible.  I  am  a  city  man,  and  would  need  to  hire 
most  of  the  work  done.  The  Kround  Is  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil, 
and,  until  I  spread  a  little  manure  last  spring, bad  received  very  little 
attention,  having  been  worked  for  all  It  was  worth  as  farm  land.  It 
now  has  some  grass  on  It.  The  location  Is  In  central  New  Jersey, 
about  25  miles  from  New  York.  Bearing  these  cordltlons  in  mind  I 
would  like  to  Invite,  the  views  of  others  as  to  how  these  two  acres 
could  be  made  most  profitable— either  by  way  of  producing  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  poultry,  or  anything  else  that  could  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  poser. 

Great  Possibilities  On  Two  Acres. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  such  a  plot  of  ground 
has  great  possibilities.  With  fertilizers  conveniently 
near,  and  with  unskilled  labor,  there  should  be  a  profit 
of  at  least  $200  per  year  in  growing  early  potatoes. 
This  crop  could  be  followed  by  celery  or  cabbage.  If 
local  markets  exist,  small  fruits  could  be  made  to  pay 
good  profits,  or  plants  might  be  grown,  such  as  straw¬ 
berry,  raspberry,  currant,  etc.,  of  choice  varieties, 
which  a  small  ad.  in  The  R,  N.-Y.  would  probably  sell  to 
good  advantage.  A  friend  of  mine  is  supporting  a  large 
family  and  saving  money  from  the  product  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  on  which  is  a  small  greenhouse 
covering  about  1,200  square  feet  of  space.  His  special¬ 
ties  are  roses,  carnations  and  violets,  and  he  is  40  miles 
from  his  market.  This  business  requires  skilled  labor, 
and  even  skilled  labor  is  not  always  successful  with 
these  flowers  in  one  house  or  at  the  same  time  as  they 
require  different  treatment.  Perhaps  the  most  prom 
ising  outlook  would  be  a  poultry  and  fruit  combina¬ 
tion.  Two  acres  should  support  200  hens  in  four 
flocks  and  plums,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  quinces  or 
apples  would  thrive  better  with  the  poultry  than  with¬ 
out.  I  womd  build  four  cheap  houses,  one  on  each 
half  acre,  and,  starting  with  20  or  25  hens,  would 
increase  my  flock  of  layers  to  50  hens  in  each  house. 

I  would  make  a  specialty  of  winter  eggs  and  summer 
broilers,  and  would  take  especial  pains  in  securing  a 
good  retail  market.  The  possibilities  of  this  plan  are 
great,  with  chances  strongly  in  favor  of  success.  The 
necessary  knowledge  can  be  gained  from  standard 
poultry  books  and  some  good  poultry  journal,  mixing 
the  advice  and  knowledge  there  gained  with  brains 
and  experience.  If  convenience  in  handling  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  desired,  the  buildings  could  be  combined  in  the 
center,  having  a  central  feed,  incubator  and  brooder 
house  with  wings  north,  south,  east  and  west  connect¬ 
ing  with  a  yard  in  each  corner. 

CHAS.  PIEBSON  AUGUB. 

Hens  and  Fruit  Suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson. 

It  is  a  poser  for  any  one  to  answer  the  question  of 
Poser  in  regard  to  how  he  could  work  two  acres  for 
the  most  profit.  It  all  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
Poser,  being  in  the  city  all  day,  and  probably  knowing 
little  himself  of  growing  crops  of  any  kind,  would  have 
to  depend  on  casual  hired  help,  the  chances  are  that 
the  profits  would  be  inconsiderable.  To  hire  a  man 
thoroughly  competent  in  growing  fruit  and  vegetables 
would  not  pay  on  so  small  an  area.  I  have  been  there 
myself.  For  several  years  after  purchasing  my  little 
place,  I  worked  in  the  city  and  hired  the  work  done  on 
the  farm  ;  it  did  not  pay.  If  I  had  known  then  what 
I  do  now,  I  could  have  worked  differently  and  with 
more  profit.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  Poser 
not  to  attempt  what  would  require  too  much  hired 
help.  Raising  vegetables  for  market  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  that  would  Require  a  man  to  market 
them,  and  he  would  need  to  be  near  a  good  market  to 
dispose  of  them  to  advantage.  If  they  had  to  be  shipped 
to  commission  houses,  the  profits  would  all  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  freight,  packages  and  commission. 

Prom  my  experience,  I  would  advise  Poser  to  fence 
off  half  an  acre  with  six-feet-high  woven  wire,  two- 
inch  mesh,  which  can  be  bought  for  three  cents  per 
running  foot.  Build  two  chicken  houses  12  by  24  feet, 
and  keep  in  each  house  50  Leghorn  or  Minorca  hens. 
If  properly  managed,  I  will  guarantee  that  the  profits 
from  that  half  acre  would  be  more  than  can  be  real¬ 
ized  from  a  like  area  in  any  other  crop.  It  would  be 
a  healthy  occupation  for  the  women  folks  to  attend  to 
the  rest  of  the  land,  1)^  acre.  I  would  heavily  ma¬ 
nure  it  with  barnyard  manure,  in  order  to  get  the 
humus  in  the  soil  which,  no  doubt,  it  needs,  as  it  has 
been  cropped  to  death.  Then  set  out  half  an  acre  of 
a  few  varieties  of  strawberries.  They  will  require 
plenty  of  fertilizers  in  addition  to  the  manure  applied. 
Strawberries  may  be  shipped  to  commission  merchants 
and  realize  good  profits,  if  of  fine  quality.  Another 
half  acre  could  be  devoted  to  pears,  which  are  about  the 
only  large  fruit  in  which  there  is  any  profit.  Set  out 
but  very  few  varieties.  The  ones  that  pay  me  best 
and  do  well  here,  in  New  Jersey,  are  Bartlett,  Anjou, 
Diel,  Bose  and  Keiffer.  Get  thrifty  trees,  not  over  two 
years  old.  In  the  rows  of  trees  and  between  the  rows, 
raspberries,  currants  and  strawberries  may  be  set,  and 
a  few  blackberries  for  home  use.  There  is  no  money  in 
blackberries  for  market.  Every  year,  some  fertilizer 
should  be  used,  such  as  bone  and  potash  or  wood 
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ashes  on  the  fruit.  The  other  half  acre  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  home  use.  A  few 
apple,  plum,  cherry  and  quince  trees  may  be  set  in  the 
chicken  yard,  which  would  afford  shade  for  the  fowls. 
For  profit  in  anything  grown,  he  should  use  plenty  of 
manure  and  fertilizer.  The  hen  manure  saved,  com¬ 
posted  with  bone  and  potash,  would  help  consider¬ 
ably.  Tint  most  important  to  insure  success,  the 
master  should  get  posted  in  everything  he  intends  to 
do,  by  reading  books  and  farm  papers.  He  should 
not  depend  on  hired  help  to  do  the  planning  ;  let  them 
do  only  the  work.  I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience 
that  if  Poser  follows  the  suggestions  I  have  offered, 
he  will  realize  considerable  profit  from  his  two  acres. 

_  A.  JOHNSON. 


[Hyery  query  must  be  aooompanied  by  the  name  and  addresa  ot  the 
writer  to  inanre  attention.  Before  aakln^  a  qneatlon  pleaae  aee  If  It  la 
not  anawered  in  our  adyertlalng  oolumna.  Aak  only  a  few  qneatlona  at 
one  time.  Put  qneatlona  on  a  aeparate  piece  of  paper.] 

What  Is  the  “Alkali”  on  Western  Plains  P 


ter  which  is  always  in  motion.  As  to  the  claim  that 
is  made,  that  if  food  is  ground  fine,  it  will  not  pass  into 
the  rumen,  but  on  into  the  second,  third  and  even 
fourth  stomachs,  it  is  not  substantiated  by  our  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  ground  meal  and  then  killing  the 
animal  immediately  after  it  had  eaten  it.  Only  a  very 
small  portion  escapes  and  goes  into  the  second  stom¬ 
ach.  Meal  should  be  ground  and  put  upon,  or  mixed 
with,  some  coarse  material  in  order  to  compel  the 
animals  to  masticate  it,  this  mastication  resulting  in 
insalivating  the  food,  which  it  is  positively  known 
greatly  assists  in  digestion.  The  insalivation  of  fine 
food  fed  alone  may  be  accomplished  in  another  way, 
but  thisis  not  always  convenient,  namely  :  Spread  the 
fine-ground  meal  very  thinly  over  a  large  surface, 
which  will  compel  the  animals  to  lick  up  their  food. 
I  believe  with  many  others  that  if  ground  meal  could 
be  crushed  between  rollers  instead  of  being  ground 
with  burrs,  it  would  be  more  digestible,  and  hence 
more  valuable.  Meal  ground  with  burr  stones  has 
sharp,  angular  corners,  which  in  some  cases  appear  to 
be  almost  as  indigestible  as  sand.  If  this  could  be 
crushed  so  that  the  oil  would  exhume,  and  so  that  there 
would  not  be  these  sharp  corners  and  unreduced  sur¬ 
faces,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  would  be  a  gain. 

[PBOF.]  I.  P.  BOBERTS. 


B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  111. — What  relation  does  the 
“  alkali ”  of  the  West  bear  to  the  fertilizer  “potash ”  ? 
As  there  are  many  spots  in  Nebraska  and  other  West¬ 
ern  States  where  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  this  “alkali”  that  vegetation  cannot  thrive, 
is  it  not  possible  that  such  spots  may  contain  a  valu¬ 
able  commercial  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — The  alkali  soils  so  common  in  portions  of  the 
West  when  the  rainfall  is  low,  are  familiar  to  most 
farmers.  There  is  usually  present  some  potash  and 
some  phosphoric  acid,  but  these  are  in  small  propor¬ 
tion.  The  chief  ingredients  are  sodium  carbonate  (sal 
soda),  sodium  sulphate  (Glaubers  salts),  magnesium 
sulphate  (epsom  salts),  and  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt).  Of  these,  the  first  or  black  alkali  is  mostdreaded, 
for  it  produces  the  “  gumbo”  soil  and  destroys  plant 
life  when  present  in  considerable  quantities.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  land  plaster  will  change  the  injurious 
sodium  carbonate  to  sodium  sulphate,  the  neutral  and 
less  harmful  salt,  so  that  plants  that  formerly  would 
not  grow  on  the  land  thrive  and  produce  well.  In  some 
cases,  however,  drainage  must  be  had,  and  the  injuri¬ 
ous  salts  washed  out  of  the  land.  From  the  foregoing, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  alkali  is  not  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  “  valuable  commercial  fertilizers.” 

N.  D.  Ex.  Station.  [prof.]  e.  f.  ladd. 

Thomas  Slag ;  What  Is  It  Good  ForP 
H,  M,  S.,  Moira,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  Thomas  slag  a  good 
source  from  which  to  obtain  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
used  in  top-dressing  meadows  ?  Or,  in  other  words, 
is  the  phosphoric  acid  in  slag  in  a  sufiiciently  soluble 
condition  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  ?  2.  Would 

nitrogen  in  dried  blood  or  other  animal  matter  be 
likely  to  escape  into  the  air  if  these  materials  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  top-dress  meadows  with  commercial 
fertilizers  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes  and  no.  The  slag  has  given  good  satis¬ 
faction  in  England,  and  in  parts  of  Germany  and 
France.  In  this  country,  results  with  it  are  often 
contradictory.  A  good  deal  of  the  difference  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  England  has  a  moist  climate,  and  grass 
lands  there  are  usually  damp.  It  has  been  found  that 
this  slag  gives  far  better  results  in  damp  soils,  or 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  in  our  dry  climate  to  keep  the  beautiful 
permanent  grass  lands  so  famous  in  England.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  difference  in  moisture  conditions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  English  system  of  fertilizing  will  not 
always  work  here.  On  dry  uplands,  therefore,  we  do 
not  think  the  slag  alone  will  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

2.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  lime  in  the  slag  would 
act  to  set  free  ammonia  in  blood  and  other  organic 
matter.  Therefore  we  would  not  advise  mixing  them. 

3.  We  would  top-dress  meadows  in  the  spring. 

Is  Finely  Ground  Corn  Meal  More  Valuable  P 
C,  L.  S.,  Deer  River,  N.  Y. — Some  discussion  has 
arisen  among  the  farmers  of  this  community  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  relative  value  of  coarse  and  fine-ground 
meal,  more  particularly  as  regards  corn,  for  feeding 
both  cattle  and  hogs.  Which  is  better  ? 

Ans  — Without  any  doubt  the  finer  meal  is  ground 
the  better,  but  this  statement  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  one  which  modifies  it,  namely  :  That 
the  fiuer  the  meal,  the  less  it  is  likely  to  be  insalivated 
by  the  animal  while  eating.  We  all  believe  that  it  is 
detrimental  for  animals  to  eat  food  rapidly,  and  that  it 
is  beneficial  for  them  to  eat  slowly,  especially  concen¬ 
trated  foods,  in  order  that  they  may  be  mixed  with 
the  saliva.  As  to  fine  meal  becoming  impacted  in  the 
stomach  more  than  coarse  meal,  I  may  state  positively 
that  it  does  not.  When  the  meal  enters  the  rumen,  it 
becomes  mixed  with  a  large  mass  of  semi-liquid  mat¬ 


Why  Potash  is  Needed  with  Blood  and  Bone. 

2.  H.  G.  L.,  Halifax,  Mo. — What  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  the  inclosed  analysis  ?  The  fertilizer  costs 
$21  per  ton  at  the  factory.  I  used  it  last  season  on 
corn,  cabbages,  potatoes,  etc. 


Ans. — In  one  sense  that  is  a  good  way  to  make  out 
an  analysis.  If  we  knew  how  much  of  that  phosphoric 
acid  is  available  it  would  be  excellent.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  mixture  of  dried  blood  and  ground  bone  with  a 
small  amount  of  potash  added,  and,  at  the  price 
named,  is  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Such  a  fertilizer  here  would  sell  for  over  $40. 
For  fruit,  however,  instead  of  20  pounds  of  potash, 
it  should  contain  200.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  apply 
such  a  strongly  nitrogenous  manure  to  fruits.  It  will 
give  an  immense  growth  of  wood,  but  poor  and  late 
fruit.  On  ordinary  soils,  fruits  and  vegetables  must 
have  abundant  potash  in  order  to  develop.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  urges  Western  farmers  to  demand  more  potash 
in  their  fertilizers.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we 
mean,  we  take  this  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Western  Plowman,  referring  to  a  man  who  went  to  a 
seaside  town  in  Maine  ; 

Beside  the  house  where  heboardeci  wa«  a  field  that  had  once  been 
cultivated,  but  was  now  as  barren  as  Sahara.  *•  What  Is  the  matter 
with  the  land  that  nothlnt;  will  grow  upon  ItT"  he  asked  the  fisher¬ 
man,  his  host.  “  Fish  did  It,”  was  the  laconic  answer.  “  How  ?” 

‘‘  Why,  it  was  manured  with  fish.”  Tou  know  farmers  near  the  sea¬ 
shore  use  porgies,  dogfish  and  other  fish  worthless  for  eating  to  fertil¬ 
ize  the  land.  And  don't  the  fish  Just  make  the  crops  grow  fora  few 
seasons!  Look  at  that  patch  now.  For  years  It  yielded  the  finest  corn, 
potatoes  and  garden  sass  you  ever  beard  of.  You  see  the  fish  acts  on 
land  just  as  alcohol  acts  on  a  man.  It  stimulates  It  up  to  the  highest 
notch,  and  as  long  as  there  Is  any  productive  power  left  In  the  soil  It 
goes  Into  the  crops.  But  there  came  the  time  ^hen  that  field  gave  out 
all  at  once,  and  all  the  fish  yon  could  heap  on  it  wouldn’t  make  It  bear 
so  much  as  weeds  or  grass.  The  only  thing  is  to  let  It  lie  fallow  until 
the  soil  gains  strength  by  rest.  Farmers  round  the  seashore  have 
found  out  that  though  fish  fertilizers  give  them  tempting  crops  to 
start  with,  they  must  be  handled  as  carefully  as  a  man  ought  to 
handle  rum  or  brandy. 

The  editor  of  the  Plowman  turns  this  into  an  effect¬ 
ive  argument  in  favor  of  temperance,  but  the  fact  is 
that  if  potash  had  been  used  with  the  fish  the  soil 
would  have  grown  richer  instead  of  poorer.  Manures 
like  fish,  blood  and  bone,  etc.,  that  are  rich  only  in  the 
two  elements,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  one¬ 
sided  and  will  not  produce  good  crops  after  a  term  of 
years,  without  potash.  Like  a  man,  who  requires  air, 
food  and  drink,  if  you  diminish  the  supply  of  one  he 
will  fail  in  his  work  until,  if  it  is  kept  away  from  him 
entirely,  he  will  die.  A  man  in  a  race  needs  more  air 
in  his  lungs  than  when  sitting  still.  He  needs  more 
water  in  the  hot  hay  field  than  he  does  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  sitting  in  the  shade,  and  more  food  when  chop¬ 
ping  wood  in  the  winter  than  when  going  visiting. 
The  same  with  plants.  Some  need  more  of  one  element 
than  others  because  their  habits  of  growth  and  fruit¬ 
ing  differ.  One  thing  is  sure.  Use  this  blood  and 
bone  fertilizer  exclusively  on  the  richest  soil  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  years  before  the  crops  will  fail 
because  of  a  lack  of  potash. 

How  to  Make  Good  Clover  Hay. 

L.  R.  J,,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — I  was  much  interested 
in  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward’s  article  on  clover  hay.  Men 
here  will  not  believe  that  clover  cut  in  full  bloom  can 


be  properly  cured.  They  wait  till  a  large  part  of  the 
blooms  are  brown.  They  claim  that  when  cut  early, 
it  takes  so  long  to  cure  that  the  hot  sun,  dew  and  rain 
ruin  it;  and  if  not  allowed  to  lie  in  the  field  till  no 
sap  remains  in  the  stems,  it  will  mold  in  the  barn. 
People  here  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  cock  it.  I 
want  to  try  early  cutting  this  season,  but  Mr.  W. 
leaves  my  mind  in  doubt  when  he  says  that  the  mows 
must  be  tight.  Now,  can  this  method  be  adopted  when 
the  clover  is  put  in  barracks  or  in  stacks  covered  with 
grass  or  boards  ?  He  says,  let  it  stand  in  cocks  from 
one  to  three  days.  Does  he  mean  that  it  depends  on 
the  weather,  and  how  much  damaged  will  these  cocks 
be  by  rain  ?  I  have  about  100  acres  to  be  cut,  and 
want  to  make  no  mistakes. 

Ans. — What  was  meant  was  that  it  should  stand  in 
cock  until  sweating  to  such  an  extent  that  much  of 
the  juice  of  the  stems  had  passed  into  the  leaves. 
This,  of  course,  depends  much  upon  the  weather.  It 
will  then,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  very  quickly 
dry  out ;  and,  if  the  weather  is  good,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  cock  without  being  opened.  If,  however,  it 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  swath  too  long,  the  leaves  be¬ 
come  so  much  dried  as  to  lose  the  power  of  absorp¬ 
tion  through  the  cellular  tissues,  and  the  sap  will 
pass  much  more  slowly  from  stems  to  leaves,  and  it 
will  then  need  to  lie  in  cocks  a  much  longer  time. 
When  left  too  long  a  time  in  the  swath,  it  lofes  many 
of  its  leaves,  and  those  not  broken  off  become 
blackened. 

When  clover  is  very  heavy  and  is  cut  with  a  side-cut 
machine  so  as  to  be  laid  in  a  swath  and  run  over  with 
the  machine,  1  would  advise  that  a  tedder  be  used. 
This  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the  top  of  the  swath 
is  well  wilted,  but  before  the  leaves  have  dried  beyond 
the  powder  of  draining  sap  from  the  stems.  By 
throwing  the  clover  up  into  the  air  a  couple  'of  times, 
in  good  hay  weather,  it  will  be  dry  enough  to  go  into 
cocks  and  will  not  be  burned.  Put  at  this  state  into 
good  sized  cocks,  rather  high,  if  these  can  have  two 
or  three  hours  to  stand  it  will  take  a  heavy  wind  to 
blow  them  over  and  a  heavy  rain  to  wet  into  them 
more  than  a  few  inches.  In  bad  weather,  I  have  some¬ 
times  let  the  cocks  stand  more  than  a  week  with  no 
damage  to  the  hay. 

While  clover  hay  will  keep  much  better,  and  may  be 
put  in  much  greener,  into  close  mows,  I  have  put  hay 
cured  as  above  into  lofts  where  the  bottom  was  made 
of  poles  or  rails,  and  had  it  come  out  in  splendid 
order.  I  have  also  put  it  into  large  stacks  or  ricks 
with  swale  grass  or  long  hay  for  a  covering  and  had 
it  come  out  in  good  shape.  It  is  not  the  juice  of  this 
plant  that  spoils  the  hay,  but  the  outside  dew  or  rain 
which  is  put  into  the  mows  that  raise  the  mischief. 
If  Mr.  J.  will  consult  the  tables  of  feeding  values  he 
will  find  that  clover,  even  before  blooming  has  the 
greatest  feeding  value,  although  yielding  a  less  quan¬ 
tity  per  acre.  That,  after  blooming,  its  digestible 
albuminoids,  carbohydrates  and  fat  rapidly  decrease, 
while  the  crude  fiber  as  rapidly  increases.  At  the 
same  time,  its  nutritive  ratio  becomes  wider.  While  it 
is  more  trouble  to  cure  when  just  in  bloom  than  when 
half  the  heads  are  brown,  the  greater  value  will 
amply  repay  all  the  trouble.  If  I  had  100  acres  to  cut 
with  a  single  machine,  I  would  begin  cutting  at  the 
earliest  moment  after  full  bloom  and  then  much  of 
it  would  become  far  too  woody  before  it  could  be 
reached.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Fish  and  Bone  Black  in  British  Columbia. 

Subscriber,  Agassiz,  B.  C. — I  can  buy  bone  black  de¬ 
livered  at  my  railroad  station  for  IJ^  cent  per  pound. 

If  of  the  usual  quality,  is  it  worth  that  as  a  fertilizer 
for  potatoes,  strawberries,  and  fruit  land  generally? 
There  are  large  fish  canneries  where  I  can  get  fish 
scrap  that  would  cost,  delivered,  probably  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Can  I  use 
this  fish  and  the  bone  black  together  ?  If  so,  would 
they  answer  as  a  fertilizer  ?  I  know  my  soil  needs  pot¬ 
ash,  but  I  can’t  get  it  in  shape  to  suit  me.  Could  I 
use  what  is  commonly  known  as  concentrated  lye  at 
six  cents  per  pound,  mixed  with  either  the  bone  black, 
fish  scrap,  or  both,  and  have  a  cheap  fertilizer  ?  I 
hardly  think  my  soil  needs  much  nitrate,  as  grass, 
clover  and  Timothy  grow  very  rank.  I  have  150  pounds 
of  saltpeter  that  I  could  mix  with  the  other  materials, 
but  what  quantities  of  each  or  any  or  all  can  I  afford 
to  use  ?  How  can  I  mix  them  to  the  best  advantage 
and  get  a  cheap  or  a  paying  fertilizer  ?  I  use  all  the 
stable  manure  I  can  get,  but  there  is  so  much  clover 
and  Timothy  seed  in  it  that  these  two  grasses  become 
the  worst  kind  of  weeds  I  have  to  contend  with,  possi¬ 
bly  excepting  chick-weed,  and  I  must  find  something 
for  a  fertilizer  that  doesn’t  contain  these  seeds,  if  I  can 
do  so. 

Ans. — We  suppose  you  mean  dissolved  bone  black.  It 
is  worth  $30  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  fish 
scrap  at  $15  per  ton  is  very  cheap,  if  dry  and  reason¬ 
ably  fine.  By  mixing  1,000  pounds  of  the  fish  with  400 
pounds  of  bone  black,  you  would  have  a  good  mixture 
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for  grass  and  grain,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  go,  but  without  potash  you  will  make  lit¬ 
tle  real  headway  towards  a  substitute  for  manure.  The 
lye  will  not  pay.  The  saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  150  pounds  will  not  cover 
much  ground.  Can  you  not  get  wood  ashes  ?  They 
would  supply  potash.  Get  prices  on  muriate  of  potash 
where  you  buy  the  bone  black.  Whife  the  fish  and 
bone  black  may  answer  your  purpose  for  a  few  years, 
sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  use  potash  in  some 
form.  Our  plan  would  be  to  spread  the  fish  and  plow 
it  in,  using  the  bone  black  and  potash  broadcast  and 
worked  in  with  the  harrow. 

Raw  Potatoes  for  Sheep. 

W.  D.,  Portage  County,  Ohio. — Have  raw  potatoes  any 
value  as  a  food  for  sheep  ?  Will  they  keep  the  digest¬ 
ive  organs  in  a  healthy  condition  ? 

Ans. — I  have  fed  many  raw  potatoes  to  my  sheep  ; 
in  'fact  I  may  say  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  was  in  having  at  one  time  an  abundance 
of  potatoes  with  the  price  so  low  that  it  would  not  pay 
to  haul  them  to  the  market.  The  result  was  that  I 
fed  my  sheep  all  they  could  eat ;  and,  having  some 
young  lambs,  the  potato  diet  so  agreed  with  the  sheep 
that  the  lambs  made  such  a  rapid  growth  that  I 
learned  the  secret  of  success  in  this  business,  “  succu¬ 
lent  food.”  In  digestible  nutrients,  the  potato  ranks 
far  ahead  of  any  other  root.  Its  total  carbohydrates 
including  woody  fiber  is  17.9  per  cent  while  17.3  per 
cent  is  digestible.  Compared  with  this,  the  carrot, 
best  of  all  roots  other  than  potatoes,  has  8.9  per  cent 
of  total  fiber  of  which  eight  per  cent  is  digestible.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  potato  is  more  than  twice  as 
valuable  as  the  carrot.  The  difficulty  with  the  potato 
is  that  the  carbohydrate  is  so  tied  up  in  the  starch 
globules  that  for  most  animals  this  is  not  digestible 
without  cooking.  Sheep,  however,  have  the  power  of 
digesting  the  potato  in  its  raw  state.  No  root  is  better 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  of  a  sheep  in  a  healthy 
condition.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that  potatoes 
are  so  low  in  price  as  to  be  economical  as  sheep  food. 

J.  S.  WOODWABD. 

Tests  for  Glanders  and  Tuberculosis. 

S.  T.  S.,  Whiting,  Iowa. — What  is  the  Mallein  test 
for  discovering  glanders  ?  Where  may  it  be  obtained 
and  how  is  it  used  ?  Where  may  tuberculin  for  dis¬ 
covering  consumption  in  cattle  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Mallein  is  a  preparation  containing  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  growth  of  the  bacillus  malleus  or  “  germ  of 
glanders.”  The  “  mallein  test”  is  the  injection  under 
the  skin  of  a  horse  suspected  of  having  glanders  or 
farcy,  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  mallein  (usually  about 
two  c.  c.;  or  one-half  dram).  If  the  horse  have  gland¬ 
ers,  a  rise  in  the  body  temperature  of  two  to  five  de¬ 
grees  will  occur  in  12  to  15  hours.  There  will  also  be 
a  local,  painful  swelling  at  the  point  of  the  injection 
of  the  mallein.  If  the  horse  be  healthy,  very  little  or 
no  such  reaction  will  follow  the  injection. 

The  tuberculin  is  a  similar  preparation  containing 
the  products  of  growth  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis, 
and  is  used  by  injection  under  the  skin  of  cattle  for 
the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  Mallein  and  tuberculin 
are  both  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 


at  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  are  being  sent  to  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  State  veterinarians,  boards  of 
health,  or  other  public  officials  having  control  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  The  department 
does  not  send  the  mallein  or  tuberculin  to  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  Any  person  having  animals  suspected  of 
having  glanders  or  tuberculosis,  and  wishing  to  have 
them  tested,  should  report  them  to  the  State  veteri¬ 
narian,  or  to  the  local  board  of  health.  If  these  officials 
deem  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  make  the  test,  they 
can  obtain  the  material  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Such  tests  should  always 
he  made  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  veteri¬ 
narian.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Influence  of  Heredity  in  Strawberries. 

Svbscriber,  Salem,  Mass. — I  grow  strawberries  for 
market  and  like  every  one  who  desires  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  am  trying  to  find  that  method  which  prom¬ 
ises  larger  yields  and  better  fruit.  1.  With  plants 
propagated  from  seed,  I  take  it  for  granted  as  a  fact 
that  by  selection  we  can  improve  the  strain,  or  at 
least  prevent  deterioration.  2.  Will  this  apply,  and 
to  what  extent,  to  small  fruits  ?  3.  Cuttings  from 
currant  bushes,  it  seems,  should  resemble  the  parent. 

4.  If  we  have  a  hundred  bushes  of  one  variety  and  ob¬ 
serve  that  one  or  more  are  superior  in  size  of  fruit  and 
other  good  qualities,  will  not  cuttings  from  these  in¬ 
herit  the  characteristics  of  the  stock  ?  5.  If  so,  by  car¬ 
rying  out  this  selection  for  several  years,  shall  we  not 
have  a  better  strain  than  we  can  possibly  buy  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  we  have  a  row  of  strawberries  in  stools,  one  va¬ 
riety  only,  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so.  We  pick 
out  one  or  two  plants  superior  in  vigor,  size  of  fruit, 
productiveness,  etc. ,  cut  off  the  fruit  stalks,  causing  it 
to  throw  out  runners  and  propagate  from  these  few 
plants,  carrying  out  this  selection  through  as  many 
generations  as  we  choose.  6.  One  matter  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  whether  or  not  some  very  local 
advantage,  such  as  a  little  more  manure  or  better  soil, 
or  similar  cause,  has  contributed  to  the  superiority 
of  the  selected  plants  ;  in  other  words,  if  some  one  of 
the  other  plants  had  been  in  this  precise  spot,  might 
it  not  have  done  better  even  than  the  selected  one  ? 
However,  I  suppose  we  could  determine  with  suffiaient 
accuracy.  7.  Another  matter;  are  the  layers  nearest 
to  the  parent  any  better  than  those  which  have  taken 
root  later  ?  8.  Again,  take  certain  plants  which  are 
very  free  growing  and  throw  out  many  runners,  and 
other  plants  of  the  same  variety  which  do  not ;  as  a 
general  rule,  are  the  former  less  fruitful  ?  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  varieties  deterio¬ 
rate,  as  most  growers  take  up  plants  for  setting  mid¬ 
way  between  the  rows  whore  the  path  must  be  cut 
out,  and  most  certainly  these  plants  in  the  center 
would  be  from  rampant  growers,  and  this  process  con¬ 
tinued  each  year  would  soon  show  its  effect.  9.  Those 
varieties  which  we  term  pistillate  have,  I  believe, 
stamens,  but  they  are  imperfectly  developed.  When 
we  find  imperfect,  knotty,  twisted  berries  in  a  pistil¬ 
late,  we  say  it  is  not  well  fertilized,  but  the  same  fault 
in  a  variety  showing  strong  stamens  I  have  never  seen 
accounted  for.  The  Belmont  is  a  good  illustration.  It 
will  blossom  abundantly,  but  will  set  very  little  fruit, 
and  a  good  deal  of  tnat  will  be  knotty.  Even  if  it  is 
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deficient  in  pollen,  it  ought  not  to  be  affected,  as  pis- 
tillates  adjoining  are  all  right.  Can  the  trouble  be 
with  the  pistils  ?  10.  If  it  is  certain  that  we  may  im¬ 
prove  and  build  up  a  strain  of  any  variety,  may  not 
this  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  from  many 
of  our  new  varieties  ?  The  originators,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  place  them  upon  the  market,  cannot  wait  for 
any  selection,  and  sell  strong  and  weak  plants  as  well. 

11.  One  of  my  acquaintances  will  not  set  layers  from 
plants  which  have  fruited,  notwithstanding  they  ap¬ 
pear  strong  and  vigorous.  I  have  a  good  many  surplus 
plants  from  a  bed  which  bore  last  season,  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  having  been  run  between  the  rows  ;  these  plants 
took  root.  They  appear  strong,  and  I  thought  of  both 
using  and  selling  them.  12.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  The 
R.  N.-Y.  considers  the  Fay  currant  superior  to  Cherry 
for  market.  The  sale  of  currants  is  often  slow,  and 
the  finest  in  appearance,  of  course,  sell  most  readily. 

It  has  been  termed  “  the  best  advertised  of  all  cur¬ 
rants  ”  by  those  who  saw  little  difference. 

Ans. — This  is  a  thoughtful,  excellent  letter  which 
we  are  glad  to  get.  It  helps  us  to  make  new  inquiries; 
helps  us  to  set  our  friends  to  thinking  and  inquiring 
about  matters  of  general  interest.  1.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  2.  Unquestionably  it  will  apply  to 
small  fruits.  3.  Yes  ;  cuttings  ought  to  resemble  the 
parent  plant  exactly.  Any  difference  would  be  owing 
to  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  of  the  plants  from 
the  cuttings.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that 
cuttings  may  be  more  or  less  vigorous  ;  they  may  be 
perfectly  healthy  or  they  may  have  become  weakened 
by  insectsor  fungous  growths.  In  this  case  the  plants 
from  these  cuttings  would  be  likely  to  be  less  vigorous 
than  plants  raised  from  vigorous,  healthy  cuttings. 

4.  Certainly,  we  should  propagate  from  the  strongest, 
healthiest  plants.  To  propagate  from  the  weakly  or 
diseased  plants  would  be  to  propagate  the  disability. 

5.  Yes,  no  doubt  by  such  selection  all  inherent  or 
acquired  weaknesses  might  be  bred  out.  6,  It  is  hard 
to  judge  accurately  as  to  this.  Any  unusual  vigor  due 
to  extra  manuring  or  to  superior  care  or  cultivation 
in  our  opinion  would  not  count  at  all.  By  such  favor¬ 
itism  the  naturally  weak  plant  might  be  made  to  seem 
of  superior  vigor  of  plant  and  excellence  of  fruit, 
which,  under  ordinary  care  would  go  back  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  feebleness.  Still,  we  must  consider  that  good 
food  and  care  may  cure  feebleness.  7.  Yes,  probably, 
because  they  were  first  formed  and  had  the  chance  of 
a  fuller  maturity.  8.  We  would  choose  the  fewer 
runners  for  propagation,  all  else  equal.  9.  Yes,  that 
is  true.  Very  few  varieties  are  utterly  destitute  of 
anthers.  A  glass  will  show  this.  “  Knotty”  straw¬ 
berries  are  by  no  means  always  caused  by  deficient 
pollination.  Any  injury — cold,  wet,  insects — may 
cause  deformed  fruit.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  The 
failing  of  the  Belmont  may  be  owing  to  inherent 
weakness.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  pistils  may  be 
weak  as  well  as  st  amens.  10.  Probably.  11.  It  is,  in 
theory  at  any  rate,  a  first-rate  idea.  12.  We  have  had 
the  Pay  at  the  Rural  Grounds  since  its  introduction. 
We  must  say  that,  all  things  considered,  we  see  little 
superiority  in  the  Pay  over  the  Cherry.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  less  upright,  more  sprawling  than  that  of 
the  Cherry  and  it  seems  to  us  is  oftener  attacked  by 
the  borer. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists — MAPES  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Experience  of  Eight  Years  with  Mapes  on  Appie  and  Pear  Orchards,  Etc. 

WILMER  ATKINSON,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  has  used  the  Mapes  Manures  for  many  years  on  his  farms.  Under  the  heading  “  Orchards,”  in 
the  Farm  Journal,  January,  1894,  Mr.  Atkinson  writes :  “  We  are  often  asked  what  kind  of  fertilizers  to  use  in  the  orchard,  and  perhaps  as  good  an  answer  as  we  can 
give  is,  use  Mapes  Manures,  for  this  is  the  kind  and  only  kind  we  have  used  in  our  young  thirty-acre  orchard  since  it  was  planted  eight  years  ago.  The  trees  are 
vigorous  and  healthy,  are  now  coming  into  bearing,  and  the  past  season  we  cut  three  tons  of  Timothy  hay  per  acre  off  of  a  part  of  the  orchard,  and  we  have  not  used 
a  ton  of  stable  manure  from  the  beginning.  While  pure,  fine-ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  are  splendid  fertilizers  for  all  orchards,  and  we  can  recommend  them, 
but  in  Mapes  Manures  we  have  something  ready-mixed  ;  we  know  what  we  are  getting,  and  they  are  good  enough  for  us.  We  have  found  these  manures  equally  good 
for  grass,  potatoes  and  corn  as  for  orchard  trees.” 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  Head  Both  Lists  of  Fertilizers  Reported  in  the  Year  1893  by  the  Connecticut  Experimental  Station. 

[From  Connecticut  Farm  {Hartford)  March  3,  1834.] 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  careful  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Experiment  Station  reports,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  remarkable  high  standard  maintained 
by  all  the  Mapes  goods.  In  Part  1,  lately  issued,  of  the  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1893,  the  analyses  of  61  “  Nitrogenous  superphosphates”  and  76  “  special 
manures  ”  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes,  in  being  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation,  as  figured  by  the  Station  as  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead,  March  8,  1894.] 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  of  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  analysis  shows  them  to  be  unexcelled  for  farm,  fruit  or  garden  purposes. 
The  analyses  of  61  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  76  special  manures  by  the  Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station,  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes 
in  being  found  to  have  the  HIGHEST  VALUATION  COMPARED  TO  THE  COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Top= Dressing  in  Spring  Old  or  Worn  Out  Meadows  or  Pasture  Lands,  Lawns. 

Farmers  in  all  sections  are  claiming  that  they  can  make  HAY  GROWING  PROFITABLE  with  the  Mapes  Top-Dressing  Manures.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  are  using  twenty  tons  and  upwards  per  year  of  the  Mapes  Grass  Top-Dressing,  for  bringing  up  and  sustaining  their  grass  lands.  They  prefer  to  TOP-DRESS 
rather  than  plow  up  and  seed  to  ^rass.  It  pays  dairy  farmers  to  top-dress. 
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Crimson  Clover  With  Oats- 
A.  IL  B.,  Lambertvillk,  N.  .1. — In 
reply  to  J.  A.  N.,  Middlebush,  N.  J., 
about  Crimson  clover,  I  will  g'ive  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  last  season.  April  5,  1 
sowed  15  pounds  of  seed  on  one  acre  with 
oats,  harrowing  it  in  with  the  last  har¬ 
rowing  of  the  oats.  The  oats  were  too 
thin  as  the  season  proved ;  they  did  not 
stool  out.  The  clover  came  up  promptly, 
and  grew  about  18  inches  high.  Some 
had  blossomed  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
oats,  others  bloomed  later,  and  seeded 
the  ground  thickly.  I  plowed  under  a 
thick  clover  sod  in  September  for  wheat, 
aud  regret  that  I  did  not  sow  the  whole 
field  with  clover.  It  shows  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  wheat  now,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  results.  I  shall  seed  10 
acres  of  oats  with  15  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  per  acre  this  spring.  I  drill  23^ 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre — 13^  bushel  each 
way  to  choke  down  the  clover  so  as  not 
to  cut  it  with  the  oats.  As  a  green 
manure,  I  think  it  is  a  success,  and  would 
advise  all  to  try  it. 

Sbavlncrs  Manure  Ae:aln. 

J.  K.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. — On  page 
105  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  E.  L.  asks  if  shav¬ 
ings  in  manure  will  do  injury  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  lie  says  that  gardeners  and  fiorists 
think  that  such  manure  produces  a 
fungus  in  the  soil.  For  some  years, 
while  keeping  a  greenhouse  in  Iowa,  1 
went  several  miles  to  get  decayed  wood 
which  I  mixed  with  sandy  soil,  and  it 
gave  me  better  results  with  all  fine  and 
fibrous  rooted  plants  and  vegetables  than 
any  other  compost  I  could  get.  The 
decaying  wood  will  produce  some  fungus, 
but  I  could  not  see  that  it  did  any  injury, 
it  certainly  did  not  for  me. 

About  Asparagus. 

L.  B.  P.,  Tai.lmadge,  O. — The  remarks 
about  keeping  asparagus  in  water  is  an 
example  of  how  the  most  plausible 
theory  may  sometimes  be  at  variance 
with  actual  practice.  It  will  not  do  to 
keep  asparagus  in  water  a  great  many 
hours  or  it  will  get  crooked  and  sprawl¬ 
ing  and  begin  to  feather  or  branch  out. 
Grocers  in  Ohio  all  have  galvanized  iron 
pans  about  18  inches  by  two  feet,  by  four 
inches  deep,  in  which  they  stand  vege¬ 
tables  like  asparagus,  lettuce,  etc  ,  but 
they  put  in  only  about  what  they  will 
sell  in  one  morning,  the  remainder  being 
kept  in  the  cellar.  I  live  some  ways  from 
town  and  cannot  go  in  every  day,  and 
I  find  that  the  best  way  to  keep  aspara¬ 
gus  is  to  bunch  it  and  lay  it  compactly 
in  a  basket,  pour  water  through  it,  cover 
with  paper,  put  sphagnum  over  it,  and 
set  it  in  the  cellar.  In  this  way  it  keeps 
fresh  and  straight,  and,  although  I  cut 
every  day,  I  market  it  but  twice  a  week. 

In  Ohio,  the  old  way  of  cutting  three  or 
four  inches  under  the  ground  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  all  growers  cut  even 
with  the  surface,  and  thus  sell  a  pala¬ 
table  and  succulent  article  insted  of  a 
leathery,  half-root  article  that  has 
neither  tenderness  nor  goodness. 

Although  cut  even  with  the  surface,  it 
is  still  best  to  plant  in  the  old  way  with 
the  crowns  four  inches  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  for  then  one  can  cultivate  and  clean 
the  whole  surface  early  in  the  spring 
without  reference  to  the  rows.  A  good 
many  growers  do  not  bunch  the  grass  at 
all,  but  sell  it  in  bulk  by  weight.  This  is 
the  fairest  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  and 
saves  the  labor  of  bunching  and  the  waste 
from  evening  the  ends.  Of  course,  this 
can  be  done  only  where  the  market  is 
local.  For  shipping  it  must  be  bunched, 
and  some  are  now  using  rubber  bands  ■ 
for  tying.  These  cost  10  cents  per  box 
of  100  bands,  but  I  presume  if  bought  by 
the  100  boxes  they  would  not  cost  much 


tnore  than  one-half  that.  In  growing  it, 
I  find  that  very  early  locations  are  not 
an  advantage  if  subject  to  spring  frosts. 
I  planted  a  warm  southern  slope,  but  the 
frost  cuts  it  so  I  get  it  but  little  earlier 
than  on  more  backward  soil.  Ingrowing 
young  plants,  I  fancy  that  strong  super¬ 
phosphate  can  be  used  to  advantage.  I 
once  grew  10,000  plants  from  a  pound  of 
seed  by  the  following  method.  I  put  the 
seed  to  soak  in  an  earthen  crock  about 
May  15,  and  set  it  beside  the  kitchen 
stovepipe  on  the  chamber  fioor.  I  drained 
off  the  water,  but  kept  the  seeds  damp 
and  covered  with  a  thick  cloth.  In  about 
two  weeks  the  seeds  began  to  sprout,  and 
I  warmed  some  dry  sand  in  the  oven, 
dried  the  seed  with  it  enough  so  it  would 
not  stick,  and  sowed  it  thinly  in  drills 
one  foot  apart,  trying  to  have  about  12 
or  15  seeds  to  the  foot  of  drill.  When  it 
was  fairly  started,  I  hoed  it  twice  a  week 
and  manured  it  with  manure  water  that 
accumulated  in  the  lower  edge  of  a  barn¬ 
yard.  The  plants  grew  wonderfully  and 
the  soil  took  on  the  color  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  phosphate,  although  I  had  never 
seen  that  article  at  that  time.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  magnificent  lot  of  plants  that 
equaled  commercial  plants  graded  as 
two  years  old,  and  I  sold  them  to  a  nur¬ 
seryman  who  used  them  as  such. 

Is  the  Robin  a  Robber  7 

J.  H.  B.,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. — 
Why  is  the  robin  protected  by  law  ?  I 
don’t  think  anything  else  with  which 
the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend  is  such 
a  nuisance.  Insects  can’t  compare  with 
it.  We  fight  the  insects  until  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  then  the  robins  come  in  fiocks 
and  take  it ;  as  for  the  insects,  he  kills 
such  as  angle  worms  and  a  few  grass¬ 
hoppers  which  don’t  harm  us  at  all.  I 
have  had  the  robins  come  in  flocks  And 
clean  out  the  currants  in  one  day,  so  that 
there  were  hardly  enough  left  to  pay  for 
picking.  The  same  is  true  with  cherries, 
grapes  and  all  berries.  Still  they  are 
protected,  and  the  sparrow  has  to  go, 
although  it  is  decidedly  the  best  bird  of 
the  two  for  the  fruit  grower.  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  practical  men  to  make  our  laws, 
men  with  some  experience  instead  of 


In  writing  to  adyertlsers  please  alwars  mention 
Phi  Buual. 


i  Vote  for  Hood’s 

For  I  am  satisfied  It  li 
an  excellent  remedy.  I 
haTO  been  a  minister  of 
the  M.  E.  church  40 
years,  and  have  suffered 
I  of  late  years  with  rlten- 
mntisni  and  dyepep- 
Hia.  Since  taking  four 
bottles  of  Hood’s  the 
rheumatism  Is  entirely 
cured,  my  appetite  Is 

_  good,  food  digests  well, 

I  have  gained  several  pounds.”  -  Rev.  W. 
i.  PtTFFEK,  Rlchford,  Vt.  Hood’s  Cures 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness.  26c.  a  box. 


ATTENTION  I 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  HO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 
The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking*  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVlkliE,  KY. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


iagMAcbitto,  with  a  eompleta  set  of  at- 
tachnMDts  and  guaranteed  for  10  Shipped  any¬ 

where  on  30  dayB*  triaL  Ab  money  require  <n 
vance.  76.000  now  in  uae.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers’  and  agents’  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oiford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  ffaba«h  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BICYCLES 


Agents  Wanted. 


VEHICLES,  etc.  at 

HALF  PRICE. 

B  Catalogue  free. 
BREWSTER  CO.,  Holly,  Mich, 


men  that  don’t  eeem  to  know  the  habits 
of  birds  at  all.  Between  the  two — robins 
or  insects — I'll  choose  the  insects  every 
time. 

Pomace  and  Lime  for  Manure. 

J.  P.  J.,  New  Vernon,  N.  J. — I  make 
cider  and  vinegar,  using  straw  in  the  old 
way.  When  the  pomace  has  accumu¬ 
lated,  say,  for  two  or  three  years,  it 
makes  a  large  heap.  I  slake  25  bushels 
of  lime  and  the  next  day  I  put  a  thin 
layer  of  pomace,  then  enough  lime  to 
whiten  it  all  over,  and  so  on  until  it  is 
all  in  one  large  heap.  In  about  one 
week,  the  pomace  will  heat.  In  about 
one  or  two  months  it  will  be  good  ma¬ 
nure,  about  half  the  value  of  common 
stable  manure.  It  does  better  put  on  in 
the  winter.  It  will  show  on  grass  land 
for  from  two  to  four  years.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  peach  orchards.  I  use  it 
mostly  on  meadows.  The  straw  in  my 
pomace  makes  the  manure  worth  more. 
I  have  not  tried  it  without  straw.  The 
lime  sweetens  the  pomace  and  without 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


A  Pure  Norwegian 

oil  is  the  kind  used 
in  the  production 
of  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  —  Hypophos- 
phitesof  Lime  and 
Soda  are  added 
for  their  vital  ef¬ 
fect  upon  nerve 
and  brain.  No 
mystery  surrounds  this  formula — ■ 
the  only  mystery  is  how  quickly 
it  builds  up  flesh  and  brings  back 
strength  to  the  weak  of  all  ages. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

will  check  Consumption  and  is 
indispensable  in  a//  wasting  dis¬ 
eases. 

Prepared  by  Scott  <fe  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  drtifrpistg. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 

ITydranlio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Vresses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  tr— 

GOOMER  &  BOSCHERn 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE.  N 


nil  11 II  III  n  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHn  n  I  R  U  D.  O.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 


Kamham,  N.  Y. 


Mention  this  paper. 


FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS, 

Wood  or  metal  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  large  shops  by 
using  our  New  Labor  .Saving 
Machinery,  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  for  practical  shop  use; 
also  for  Industrial  Schools,  Home 
Training,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  CO. 

28  Water  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 


Ol^  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  a 

25  Cts.  per  Red. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires. Cross 
wires  No.  12,  H  In.  to'ift. 
apart.  Weaves  30  rods  a 
day.  Airents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free,  address 
Carter  WlreFcnceM  oh. Co. 
Box  SO,  Derby,  Ohio. 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’TI. 


HARNESS  & 

JluKgry  Harness,  94.95  and 
upwards.  Double  Harness, 

914.75  and  upwards.  Ridings 
Sadille,  91.95  and  upwards.  We 
will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Harness  business  direct  to  the  consumer  at  factory 
prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  HARNESS  CO., 

315  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 


PpMACQ  Comhination  Steel  and  H'irr  and  all 
rCnUCv  Steel.  We  make  a  variety  of  metal 
farm  fences,  cheap,  durable  aud  handsome.  Also 
ornamental  lawn  fences.  Write  for  Illustrated  cata  • 
logue.  mailed  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Keystone  Steel  Fence  Co,,  Girard  Big.  Phlla.,Pa. 
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SIX  TOOLS  1  ONE. 

This  Machine  is  the  greatest  help  ever  invented  for  the  Gardener.  It 
helps  him  to  do  things  as  they  should  be  done ;  helps  him  to  get  through 
before  the  sun  goes  down ;  helps  him  to  derive  the  greatest  results  from 
his  labor.  It  takes  the  place  of  hired  help,  because  it  does  more  work,  and 
does  it  better,  at  less  cost. 

The  PLANET  JR.  COMBINED  DRILL,  WHEEL  I 
HOE,  CULTIVATOR,  RAKE  and  PLOW,| 

is  quickly  adjusted  for  its  many  different  uses,  and  is 
rapid,  easy,  and  perfect  in  operation.  Its  first  cost  is 
aU  it  costs,  because  it  is  built  to  stand  the  wear  and 
Aet-  “Planet  Jr,”  Book  for  1894  will  give  you 

tVi-  +  1  a  detailed  description  of  this  machine,  and  of 

J.!  1  equally  valuable  machines.  We 

at  the  dealere.  send  it  Free.  Address 

If  not  to  be  found 
there  send  to  us,  and 
we  will  see  that  you  get 
one  as  cheap  as  though  you 
had  a  dealer  next  door. 


5.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
1107  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Farmers'  Club  Discussion.  from  my  own  raising,  and  filed  a  small 

(Continued. )  opening  through  the  hard  shell,  put  them 

in  water  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  my  hand, 
lime  it  will  not  rot.  If  the  pomace  be  ^^^24 

spread  on  anything  without  the  bme  it  ^ 

will  kill  It.  It  will  kill  Canada  thistles 

if  spread  so  as  to  cover  the  ground.  ^  ^  three-inch 

Value  in  Apple  Pomace.  pot  fixed  as  follows  :  Make  a  box  five 

.7.  W.  E.  ,  South  Abgyle,  N.  Y. —  Please  inches  deep,  11  inches  wide  and  as  long 
modify  your  answer  to  G.  C.  M. ,  on  page  as  needed;  for  the  bottom  nail  on  a  piece 
108,  February  17,  and  say  :  Apple  pom-  of  galvanized  iron  trimmed  to  the  exact 
a le  possesses  much  feeding  value  when  size  of  the  box,  fill  in  13>^  inch  of  clean 
fresh,  a  bushel  of  it  being  as  good  as  a  sand,  and  on  this  place  three-inch  pots 
bushel  of  pumpkins.  It  is  also  valuable  to  fill  the  box,  fill  in  the  vacant  space 
as  a  fertilizer  when  old  and  as  black  as  between  the  pots  with  sand.  Fill  the 
a  Western  prairie.  If  piled  about  a  foot  pots  with  good  earth  and  sand  mixed 
deep,  so  that  it  can  he  forked  over  occa-  equal  parts,  plant  the  seed  treated  as 
sionally,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  much  above.  Saturate  all  with  warm  water, 
sooner  than  if  left  undisturbed  in  a  deep  and  set  the  box  on  a  hot-water  radiator 
pile.  I  have  tried  it,  when  black,  along-  or  keep  up  the  temperature  by  placing 
side  stable  manure,  and  could  see  no  dif-  over  a  lamp,  being  careful  to  replace  the 
ference  in  the  crop.  moisture  as  it  evaporates.  By  using  the 

Rust  on  Strawberries.  above  method,  I  have  to-day,  February 

E.  G.  F.,  PORT  Jervis,  N.  Y.-F.  E.  V.  11.  12  Plants,  several  of  which  are  3)^ 
F!  of  Rt.anlpv.  N.  Y..  wants  information  inches  above  ground. 
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farmer  uiiiodk  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  and  It  feems  ns  rear  perfect  In  Its  work  as  a  machine  can  bo 
We  are  assured  not  only  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  tools,  but  by  those  who  used  them  last  year  <whlch 
was  their  tlrst  upon  the  market)  that  by  uslna  them  aocordliiK  to  directions  the  owner  has  no  need  to  hand- 
hoe  his  crops  at  all,  but  that  the  crops  are  finer  than  those  grown  In  any  other  way,  and  the  Helds  are  kept 
entirely  free  from  weeds,  or  so  nearly  so  that  a  single  handful  cannot  be  found  on  an  acre  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  One  reliable  gentleman  Informs  us  that  with  one  of  these  he  took  the  entire  care  of  two  acres  of  corrr 
planted  on  sod  land  In  just  eight  hours’  time  between  planting  and  cutting  time.  And  he  adds  that  he  hud 
aline  crop  and  scarcely  a  weed  could  be  found  the  last  of  the  season. 

That  they  are  a  perfect  success  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  met  with  a  large  sale  last  year  in  every 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  Mason  *  Dixon’s  line;  also  in  eight  other  States  and  In 
Canada,  They  were  warranted  in  every  case  to  give  satisfaction,  or  the  purchase  money  would  be 
refunded,  but  as  yet  the  Company  has  not  been  asked  to  refund  one  cent  for  any  reason  whatever. 

They  are  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  all  farm  hoed  crops,  includivfi  all  the  veyetabtes.  This  statement 
may  sound  strange,  but  the  circular  gives  ample  proof  of  Us  correctness. 

We  believe  that  in  the  use  of  this  tool  every  farmer  will  find  that  which  he  has  so  long  wished  but 
hardly  hoped  for.  entire  relief  from  the  drudgery  and  hard  work  consequent  upon  growing  hoed  crops.  The 
manufacturers.  The  Z.  Breed  W.  A  C.  Co.,  No.  2ti  Merchants  Bow,  Boston,  Muss  ,  Issue  a  copiously  riustrated 
and  very  Interesting  circular,  which  they  will  bo  pleased  to  send  to  all  those  who  will  send  them  their 
names.  In  It  are  found  strong  testimonials  from  gentlemen  with  a  leputatatlon  In  their  own  S^tates  If  not 
throughout  the  nation.  All  speak  of  this  Implement  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  One  New  York  farmer 
says  It  saved  him  Its  price  In  one  day.  A  Massachusetts  farmer  says  he  would  not  do  without  one  If  he  had 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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STRAWBERRY  ■  fk  Wmm  ■  BLACj^ERRY 

“THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAE,”  says  E.  S.  Cab-  1  A  full  assort-  PR|||T  TRPPQ 
MAN,  K.N.  Y„  and  H.  E.  Vandkman,  U.a.Eept.  I  mentof  ■  I 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ORNAMENTALS, 

c’liATi'isun.!  iiAsKKTs.  NKW  ritciT.s  A  spKoiAi.TY.  c  w  Dcin  Rriilapnnrt  flhin 

Buy  direct.  Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  L«  If  i  flLlUj  Ol  lUgcpUl  If  UIIIUi 


INVALIDS. 


INFANTS 

TRADE  1 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gentlemen I  commenced  the  use  of  Mel- 
lin’s  Kood  some  three  weeks  ago.  and  find  it 
better  than  all  others  I  have  used;  my  baby 
is  thriving  woncierfully  upon  it.  I  shaii 
recommend  its  use  to  all  my  friends. 

Mrs.  Jaspeu  li.  Brown. 

-  Tyler.  Tex. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  using  your  Mellin’s 
Food  for  babies.  I  lind  it  belter  than  any- 
tiiing  else.  Rev.  C.  C.  Williams. 

SEND  for  our  booU,  “The  Enre  niul 
E'ceding  of  Iiifuiits,”  mailed 


SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Handsome  now  160  pneo  Catnlocue  Free. 

ELLWANGER  A  BARRY, 

Ml.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

'•  Awarded  Several  Medals  at  tie  World’s  Fair, 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


V  The  person  planting  Salzer’s  Seeds  never  knows  of  hard  times, 
because  they  double  all  yieldsl  Try  it  for  1884  and  bo  happy. 
Vegetable  seedii  for  the  million.  SSpkgs.  Earliest  Vegetable  seeds, 
Sl.OOpostpaid.  Ijinrest  growers  of  Farm  Seeds  in  the  world.  FRKK, 
sample  pkg.  “Get  'rhere  Eli”  Radish  fit  for  use  In  1#  daysand  cat- 
lologue  for  7o  postage.  Catalogue  alone,  6c.  for  postage. 


of  all  varieties.  1,000,000 
r  lantS  strawberry  Pl’ts.  1,000,000 
.  U  a  B  p  b  e  rry.  Blackberry, 
—ana—  (irapes.  Currants  and  Veg- 
TT I  rroc  eiaole  Plants,  ’me  largest 
V  1 11  CO  stock  of  select  Fruit  riees 
In  the  country.  72-page  Catalogue 
with  descriptions  free. 

X.  J.  HWYEK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA 

and  all  old  and  new 
varieties,  t/xlra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  I.ow- 
€?st  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  drape 


EATON 


iVTAT.T.  Fit UlTSs  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  E'ree.  T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.^  FB£1)0A'IA« K.T. 


56  YEARS. 
300  ACRES. 


1838. 

1894, 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple;  Paragon  and  other  valuable  sorts.  Lincoln  Com 
less,  Seneca  and  dupan  Golden  Russet  Pears  in  collections  at  reduced  rates.  NU  IS 

_ Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Alainiuotli,  Paragon  and  other  chestnuts. 

Walnuts— French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  Blseagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherries  free  from 
Insects,  black  knots  or  other  diseases.  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  etc.  Snade 
Trees— Immense  stock  of  Poplars  and  Maples  Ornamenial  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

raf"  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


What  a  wonderful  thing  Is  u  live  seed.  2 
Immature,  old  or  dead  it  may  look  the  same,  w 
How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that  3 


Better  than 
Ever  for  A 
1894.  M 


This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  growm  we  give 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfled— your  success 
ll  o^re  BURPKK’lS  FARM  ANNUAL 
for  1894«  172  payee,  tells  all  about  the  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  it  the 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
fret  for  the  asking  if  you  plant  seeds. 


It  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Reeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
^rom  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
'  colored  In  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
»»  nothing  worthless  be  put  in,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  Wo 
invitea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
Hr  three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
Fpapers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass* 


W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia.  ($ 
iOQQQQQQiiiQQQQQQOQQQQQQQQ 


for  60  centH.  12  tklsof  seed  of  12  distinct 
varieties  of  hardv  flowers,  with  instructions 
now  to  grow.  All  for  50  cents  postpaid. 
SIERRECHT  &  AVAULEY, 

No.  409  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


100  V'arictleH.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  Si  sample  vines  mailed  for  1  Oc. 
Descriptive  pricelist  free.  LEWIS  KOESOII,  FredaDU,M.Y. 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  ot  Cuts. 

I3f  We  Mail  It  FREE.-8KI 
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Address  all  business  oommunloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THB  BUBAL  NKW-YOBKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  ol  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnK  money. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1894 


Abe  you  taking  that  course  in  the  catalogue  col¬ 
lege  ?  “If  not,  why  not  ?  ”  Send  and  get  every  cata¬ 
logue  or  circular  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  is 
a  legitimate  part  of  an  agricultural  education  ? 

O  tt 

It  is  now  charged  that  fat  young  chickens  of  certain 
breeds  are  sent  to  the  New  York  market  and  sold  and 
eaten  for  quails  !  The  people  who  do  that  business 
are  probably  in  favor  of  letting  up  on  the  “oleo” 
rogues.  In  what  way  is  one  fraud  worse  than  another? 

«  • 

Two  bits  of  advice  about  that  fruit  marketing  ques¬ 
tion  are  given  this  week.  Both  a^ree  that  the  owner 
should  superintend  the  picking.  No  doubt  about  that. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  insure  reliable  goods  and 
careful  packing.  As  to  selling— there  is  the  place  for 
discussion. 

«  * 

CoBN,  pumpkins,  small  grain  and  grass  I  How  is 
that  for  a  quartette  of  cow  food  ?  It  will  make  the 
herd  sing  all  the  notes  on  the  scale  from  the  bull’s 
bass  to  the  calf’s  treble.  Next  week  we  shall  tell 
you  of  the  doings  on  a  farm  where  this  quartette  has 
sole  right  of  way.  ^  ^ 

That  matter  of  heredity  in  strawberries,  page  217, 
is  a  good  thing  to  ponder  over.  The  questions  asked 
are  important — about  as  important  as  any  we  are 
likely  to  get  regarding  the  improvement  in  the  straw¬ 
berry.  What  do  our  expert  growers  have  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  questions  ? 

*  tt 

The  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  the 
general  market  is  one  thing.  The  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
guaranteed  seed  is  another.  The  difference  is  very 
small.  The  prices  obtained  for  the  two  bushels  are 
two  other  things,  and  the  difference  is  very  great.  It 
is  the  difference  between  water  and  blood. 

*  * 

One  good  result  of  the  excitement  over  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  scare  is  the  fact  that  cow  keepers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  their  stables.  We 
have  a  number  of  excellent  articles  on  this  subject  at 
hand,  and  before  another  barn  season,  we  shall  print 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  pure  air 
in  any  sort  of  lung  trouble. 

*  * 

OuB  advice  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work 
done  at  the  experiment  stations  is  to  write  to  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  that  the  Station 
Bulletins  be  sent  regularly.  These  bulletins  contain 
careful  abstracts  of  the  work  done  at  all  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  are  very  valuable. 

*  « 

A  GOOD  illustration  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  peculiar  value 
is  found  in  the  articles  headed,  “  A  Short  Strawberry 
Rotation.”  If  any  better  and  more  condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  this  side  of  strawberry  growing  has  ever  been 
printed,  we  want  to  get  hold  of  it  at  once.  By  sub¬ 
mitting  such  questions  to  our  readers,  we  are  gener¬ 
ally  able  to  get  something  that  covers  just  the  point 
wanted.  A  good  deal  to  our  surprise,  the  other  papers 
let  us  have  this  field  largely  to  ourselves. 

«  tt 

A  WORD  to  farmers  who  have  put  up  cement  cisterns 
for  liquid  manure.  If  the  cisterns  held  what  ran  into 
them  you  have  done  a  good  thing.  The  liquids  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the' excrements.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  only  actually  digested  part  of  the  food.  This 
manure  is  quickly  available.  It  is  a  stimulant.  Some 
experiments  conducted  in  Denmark  showed  that  in 
one  year  a  cow  consumed  food  containing  194  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  Of  this  45  1-5  pounds  went  off  in  the 
milk  and  the  urine  contained  73%  pounds.  Think 
what  a  saving  it  means  when  all  that  nitrogen  is  held 
in  a  cistern.  Consider  not  only  the  amount,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  available  form  of  this  valuable 
substance.  The  best  place  for  this  urine  is  on  grass 


or  grain.  Put  it  on  early  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
plants.  If  you  have  a  market  garden,  it  is  fine  for 
forcing  plants  like  radishes,  lettuce,  etc.  Remember 
that  urine  is  like  nitrate  of  soda — a  starter  or  one¬ 
sided  manure.  It  will  do  all  that  nitrate  of  soda  can 
do.  If  you  want  a  complete  manure  in  solution  throw 
dissolved  bone  black  and  muriate  of  potash  into  the 
cistern. 

tt  tt 

Who  says  old  customs  and  methods  are  dying  out  ? 
On  page  218,  a  New  Jersey  correspondent  tells  us  that 
he  makes  cider  by  laying  up  the  pomace  with  straw. 
This  within  50  miles  of  the  great  metropolis  1  lie 
doesn’t  tell  us  why  he  uses  it  when  there  are  so  many 
machines  for  doing  the  work  easily  and  cheaply.  Is 
the  old-fashioned  straw  method  cheaper  ?  Is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  better  quality  ?  He  says  that  the  pomace  is  of 
more  value  as  fertilizer,  but  this  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  by-product.  Is  the  main  product  superior  ? 

tt  tt 

Thebe  is  no  man  in  the  land  so  little  deserving  of 
respect  as  the  farmer  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to 
provide  a  good  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  for  his 
family.  Happily,  the  number  of  such  fellows  grows 
smaller  from  year  to  year,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
them  left.  Farmers  everywhere  are  demanding  that 
frauds  should  all  wear  distinguishing  ear  marks. 
That’s  right.  When  you  see  a  farmer  pretending  to 
be  a  good  Christian  citizen  in  the  front  yard  while  the 
back  yard  is  guiltless  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  brand 
him  as  a  fraud  until  his  bill  of  fare  runneth  from  as¬ 
paragus  to  pumpkins.  ^  ^ 

The  fund  for  the  relief  of  Ephraim^  W.  Bull  is  slowly 
growing.  Where  are  you,  sir,  with  your  mite  ?  Here 
is  a  letter  we  want  you  to  read ; 

Here  is  $1  for  the  Ephraim  W.  Bull  fund.  I  never  gave 
a  dollar  so  cheerfully  as  1  do  this  one.  My  heart  has  often 
swelled  with  gratitude  towards  the  originator  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape.  Qlad  you  made  the  appeal. 

Truly  yours,  s.  s.  bailey. 

P.  S. — Why  not  name  the  fund  the  gratitude  fund  !  No 
sin  greater  than  ingratitude.  s.  s.  b. 

That  is  true.  Don’t  let  it  be  one  of  your  sins.  The 
list  of  contributors  will  be  published  later. 

tt  tt 

Last  year  was  a  disastrous  one  to  turkey  raisers  so 
far  as  prices  were  concerned.  Not  in  many  years 
were  prices  so  low.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  system 
of  cold  storage  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  much  lower.  The  speculators  bought  largely, 
and  large  quantities  are  yet  in  the  cold  storage  houses. 
Recently  a  sample  lot  has  been  sold  to  go  to  England, 
and  if  the  venture  prove  satisfactory,  more  shipments 
are  likely  to  follow.  This  may  furnish  an  outlet  for 
the  producers  of  our  noble  American  bird.  With 
present  facilities,  the  turkeys  can  be  transported  to 
Europe  just  as  well  as  to  New  York.  Large  shipments 
of  cranberries  have  been  made,  and  the  turkeys  should 
certainly  go  along  as  a  natural  accompaniment. 

tt  tt 

Veby  many  of  our  readers  make  a  business  of  selling 
plants  like  tomatoes,  cabbages,  etc.  Good,  stocky 
plants  provided  just  at  the  right  time,  sell  well.  There 
are  always  lots  of  people  in  town  who  might  raise 
plants  from  the  seed,  but  do  not.  When  planting  time 
comes  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  some  more  enter¬ 
prising  man  for  doing  work  they  might  have  done 
themselves.  The  plant  trade  is  a  good  one,  but  no¬ 
where  is  it  so  necessary  to  have  seed  true  to  name. 
When  a  man  buys  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  of  you, 
nurses  them  carefully  and  then  has  them  come  to  a 
head  entirely  different  from  what  he  expected,  there 
is  an  end  of  your  trade  with  him  and  it  will  do  him  no 
good  to  show  him  that  you  were  fooled  too.  That  sort 
of  misery  does  not  love  company. 

tt  tt 

The  receiving  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  grape 
growers’  associations  in  the  country  said  that  he  had 
suffered  so  much  loss  from  shortage  on  grapes  ship¬ 
ped  by  the  car-load,  that  last  fall  he  refused  to  receive 
any  grapes  unless  the  company  would  check  off  the 
baskets  as  they  were  unloaded.  He  had  previously 
been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  them  as  billed  and  of 
course  had  to  make  returns  accordingly.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  some  of  the  cars  fell  200,  300,  400 
baskets  short  of  the  number  they  should  have  con¬ 
tained.  This  is  quite  an  item.  “  Where  did  the  grapes 
go?”  was  asked.  “I  don’t  know.  The  cars  were 
billed  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  baskets,  but  the 
baskets  were  short  when  the  car  was  unloaded  and 
the  railroads  as  a  general  thing  refuse  to  make  those 
losses  good.  One  railroad  in  particular  never  would 
make  any  allowance  for  shortages.”  Transportation 
rates  are  certainly  high  enough  to  secure  good  service 
and  there  is  no  reason,  when  the  companies  are  well 
paid  for  carrying  produce  to  market,  why  they  should 
not  deliver  it  in  good  order.  Railroads  are  a  public 
necessity,  but  if  they  do  not  render  the  service  for 


which  they  are  paid,  the  sooner  the  government  takes 
possession  of  them  and  runs  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  by  whom  they  are  supported,  the  better. 

tt  * 

Befobe  you  put  in  all  your  crops  this  year,  we  want 
to  say  that  the  chances  are  five  to  one  that  you  are 
spreading  over  too  much  land.  You  would  be  better 
off  if  you  would  farm  fewer  acres  and  farm  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Down  in  your  heart  you  know  that  it  is  so,  and  yet 
you  can’t  bring  yourself  to  practice  what  you  believe. 
Would  you  keep  two  hired  men  to  do  the  work  of  one, 
or  two  cows  and  two  teams  to  do  the  work  that  might 
be  done  by  an  individual  ?  As  to  the  cow  and  horse, 
you  often  do  it  and  don’t  you  see  that  you  thus  lose 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  extra  animal  ?  The  same  is 
true  of  half -cropped  acres.  Crowd  your  labor  and 
manure  on  to  smaller  areas.  Treat  plants  as  you 
would  animals  or  men  with  the  proper  feeding  and 
handling  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  one.  Thousands 
of  farmers  keep  hired  help  at  a  loss.  They  would  be 
better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  they  would  simply 
plan  to  do  well  what  can  be  done  by  the  members  of 
their  own  family.  The  one  great  trouble  about  this  is 
that  too  much  work  is  planned  and  weaker  members 
of  the  family  will  suffer  for  it. 

tt  * 

BREVITIES. 

When  onr  little  baby  wag  a  month  or  so  of  age 
Jest  a  little  bnndle  of  humanity,  a  page 
Couldn't  hold  the  compliments  that  little  feller  had. 

Wife  was  tickled  half  to  death,  and  yet  It  made  her  sad 
Thlnkln’  how  he  had  ter  grow,  she  says — with  lovin’  eyes — 

“  Oh,  he'll  never  he  so  cunnin’  as  he  is  this  size.” 

How  the  little  feller  growed— an’  hammered  with  his  fist 
On  yer  face,  an’  held  his  mouth  right  up  fer  ter  be  kissed. 

Gut  80  he  could  laugh  right  out— I  did  feel  bad  that  day 
When  they  tuck  that  long  dress  off  ter  give  his  legs  full  play. 

“  Baby's  gone”  says  wife  ter  me— ‘‘ter  day  we  lose  a  prize 
‘Canse  he'll  never  he  so  cunnin'  as  he  is  this  size." 

Then  he  gut  ter  crawlin’  fer  his  bottle  on  the  floor. 

Fust  ye  know  he  found  his  legs — cud  open  any  door. 

Then  he  gut  a  word  or  two  an’  learned  a  little  prayer. 

Tell  ye  It  wuz  comfortin’  ter  see  him  kneelln’  there. 

“  Wife,”  sez  I  “them  prophesies  wuz  Just  a  pack  o'  lies 
Fer  he  never  wuz  so  cunnin’  as  he  is  this  size.” 

So  he  keeps  a  growln’,  every  day  an’  hour  we  And 
Somethin’  new  developed  In  the  little  feller's  mind. 

An’  I  often  wonder  if  he’s  gonter  grow  away 
From  his  dad  and  mother  as  they  think  of  him  to-day 
Hope  that  life’ll  keep  him  so  that  In  his  mother’s  eyes 
All  his  cunnin’  goes  to  manliness  with  manhood’s  size. 

B.  Lkghokxs  are  Al. 

WHAT  are  yon  farmlr.g  for  ? 

BONE  meal  cannot  be  too  flne. 

A  GOOD  pair— poultry  and  pear. 

The  snrplus  rooster  Is  a  delarman. 

Do  you  coEslder  the  robin  a  robber  ? 

Firewood  of  old  roosts  1  Good  idea. 

The  careful  feeder  keeps  the  calf  full. 

Plaster  and  muck  give  your  soil  pluck. 

Breast  collars  for  work  horses— page  227. 

A  “  cut  to  the  quick  ”  makes  slow  progress. 

A  DOSE  of  buck  saw  has  cured  many  a  liver. 

Let  the  shiftless  man  shift  less  in  bis  plans. 

A  LEAKY  boot  will  raise  ooughey  on  your  farm. 

The  tassel  on  pop  corn  Is  the  corn’s  pop  or  papa. 

All  ready  for  the  spring  work  ?  What’s  lacking  ? 

What  crop  do  you  wish  you  had  planted  years  ago  ? 

There’s  a  power  of  Insect  death  in  a  pint  of  kerosene. 

How  many  town  gardens  can  be  spaded  by  tramp  power? 

Life  is  too  short  to  follow  the  devil  without  being  caught. 

DON’T  try  to  got  a  second  crop  from  a  rusted  strawberry  bed. 

The  price  of  good  butter— eternal  vigilance.  It  never  changes. 
Nature  knows  no  better  eyes  to  make  full  ears  than  pulverize. 

The  alkali  on  the  Western  plains  turns  out  to  be  a  fertilizer  lie. 

We  aim  to  make  The  B.  N.-Y.  like  a  dusty  carpet— hard  to  beat ! 

“  Hire  a  man  to  work  and  not  to  plan,”  says  Mr.  Johnson.  Correct. 
Bear  this  In  mind,  my  friend,  a  leak  In  a  man’s  conscience  runs  to 
cheek.  ♦ 

LOUISIANA  has  no  monopoly  on  the  profits  In  nut  culture.  It  will 
pay  In  43  other  States. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  a  man  who  “  does  not  want  the  earth.” 
Did  you  ever  meet  one  ? 

No  man  has  any  business  to  use  a  ton  of  stable  manure  without 
adding  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  It. 

There  are  10  employers  watching  every  young  man  who  works  so 
well  that  he  makes  his  place  too  small  for  him. 

How  much  land  do  you  “  hold  out  of  use  ”  ?  In  other  words,  what 
part  of  your  farm  Is  useless  to  you  ?  We  might  well  say  worse  than 
useless  ! 

How  many  steps  twlzt  the  pantry  and  stove?  How  many  miles 
does  the  good  mother  move-getting  your  meals  In  the  drought  and 
damp  ?  Figure  It  up,  It  will  make  quite  a  tramp. 

IP  a  man  could  step  out  of  himself  now  and  then  and  study  himself 
as  he  does  other  men,  he  might  not  add  much  to  the  world’s  pile  of 
sense,  but  the  value  to  him  would  be  simply  Immense. 

A  FRIEND  claims  that  not  only  will  the  pullets  from  eggs  of  extra 
good  layers  show  the  Improved  laying  quality,  but  the  cockerels  will 
grow  faster  and  mature  earlier  than  those  from  poor  layers.  Is  that  a 
fact  ? 

The  agricultural  editor  doth  loathe,  abhor,  despise  the  mean  and 
sneaklrg  dairy  fraud— that  will  not  advertise.  But  mark  you  bow  his 
light  goes  out  and  leaves  you  In  the  dark  before  the  advertising  of 
the  bloated  creamery  shark  ! 

You  will  see,  page  216  that  the  teeth  are  not  the  only  tools  In  the 
mouth  that  aid  digestion.  The  glands  that  secrete  the  saliva  are  able 
lieutenants  of  the  teeth.  The  finer  the  food  the  greater  the  need  of 
mixing  It  with  the  saliva.  Unfortunately  this  need  Is  not  often 
recognized.  It  Is  even  more  necessary  with  humans  than  with  cows 
as  the  former  have  but  one  stomach. 
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CONTINENTAL 


HOW  TO  GROW 

LARGE  CROPS? 

Enrich  the  Soil  and 
PROPERLY  Prepare 
the  Seed-bed.  The 
Latter  can  BEST  be 
Accomplished  by  Using 
the  “Continental”  Disk 
Pulverizer. 


PULVERIZER. 

^  BRANCH  OFFICES; 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

■  SEND  FOR  CIRCDLAR. 


The  Johnsfon  Harvester  Go.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. A. 


Red  List  of  Garden  Tools 

A  For  a  dozen  years  we  have  kept  the 
X  most  complete  stock  of  hand  Garden 
//  ;]  Implements  in  America. — We  do  it  to- 
day,  and  our  prices  are  cut  right  down 
to  the  Red, — If  you  only  buy  a  trowel 
mKU  get  our  “Red  List”  first  —  mailed 
RRRR.  We  cover  the  East  or  West 
/fi  from  Chicago  and  New  York.  Sure 
/ In  to  save  you  time  and  express  charges. 

(/  VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE. 

NEW  VORK.  CHICAGO. 

26  Barclay  St.  88  State  St. 


ECLIPSE  Corn  Planter. 


l.nce.  de.lred. 

It  18  the  only  -  coirs' 

Planter  that  will  distribuie  all  fertilizers,  wet 
as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty  In  diilerent 
amounts,  each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circular. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


June  Budded  Crosbey  and  Lemon 
Free  Peach  at  $3.50  per  100. 
California  Privet  at  from  S3  to 
$5  per  100. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  SUCH  AS 
GANDY,  CHAS.  DOWNING,  SHARPLESS,  BEDER 
WOOD,  BUBACH,  SHUSTER’S  GEM,  KEN¬ 
TUCKY,  MEEK’S  EARLY,  and  others 
at  proportionately  low  prices. 


Strawberries,  $i  per  i,ooo. 


June  Budded  Abundance  Plums 
at  low  prices. 

Concord  and  Worden  Grapes, 
2  years,  $io  per  1,000. 


That’s  what  we  will  sell  you  pure  plants  of  MICHEL’S 
EARLY,  WARFIELD,  CRESCENT,  MAY 
KING  and  MIDDLEFIELD  for. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIQHTSTOWN,  N.  J 


MO  1  T  T'— .'■>80  acres  of  land:  commodious 
uilLlj  ample  and  nearly  new  hen- 

honse,  carriage  bouse  and  stables; 
excellent  water;  ornamented  lawn;  apple,  peach  and 
pear  orchards  just  come  Into  bearing.  CoDvenlent 
to  railroad.  Improvements  alone  worth  the  price 
asked  tor  It.  a  great  bargain.  WM.  HKTHORN, 
Mct'arlands,  Luxemburg  Co..  Va. 


'  I  Plfd  CADAA  acres,  suitable 
■  FWPI  PHIflll  truck.  Irult  and  gr 
2,000  two-year  old  < 

rants  out;  also  3.000  two-year  old  black  and 
raspberries;  situated  one-half  mile  from  post  oil 
IJ^  mile  trom  Dalton,  on  State  road.  Will  sell 
bargain  or  exchange  for  smaller  place.  A  1 
chance.  For  further  particulars  address 

S.  M.  CALKINS,  Nunda,  N. 


^  ^BILLINGS  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

PERFECT  WORK,  ALSO  FOB 

sward  or  mellow  lan^'  Beans,  Peas 

Ames  Plow  Co., 

jaf*  Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue.  .Jti 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
I’otash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y  City 


Southern  poultrymen  bestir  themselves  and  remove 
this  stigma  from  the  Southern  hen. 


We  have  talked  about  the  “creamery  shark”  so  much 
that  it  does  seem  as  though  R.  N.-Y.  readers  ought  not 
to  feel  his  teeth.  Still  the  subject  needs  to  be  treated 
“  o’er  and  o’er,”  for  though  these  sharks  have  sharp 
teeth,  their  tongues  are  full  of  oil,  and  they  seem  to 
fill  the  air  with  such  plausible  eloquence  that  they 
keep  their  weapons  out  of  sight  until  the  victim  is 
safely  hooked.  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  dairymen  in  Pennsylvania  : 

The  programme  of  a  certain  dairy  meeting  contained  this  question  : 
“  Which  has  been  the  most  injury  to  the  creamery  business,  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  the  creamery  sbark  7  ”  I  really  think  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  the  greatest  steal,  the  oleo  would  have  the  cleanest 
record.  A  visit  to  my  creamery,  of  a  victim  of  this  unscrupulous  Chi¬ 
cago  firm,  which  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  been  bribed  not  to  oppose,  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  me  think  that  the  farmers  are  bound  to  be  robbed  any¬ 
way.  In  this  case  a  building  was  olTered  free,  and  a  party  agreed  to 
put  In  a  first-class  outfit  for  {2,000,  but  It  was  Impossible  to  raise  stock 
enough  to  do  It.  One  would  hardly  believe  It,  but  one  of  those  gllb- 
tongued  rascals  dropped  down  there  and  sold  44  shares  of  stock  at 
$100  per  share,  and  when  everything  was  ready  for  business.  It  dawned 
on  the  Innocent  minds  of  the  stockholders  that  there  were  not  enough 
cows  to  furnish  sulticlent  milk  to  pay  for  the  coal  they  burned.  After 
running  about  three  months,  the  creamery  was  closed  up.  They  built 
another  creamery  In  an  adjoining  town  and  sent  a  man  to  operate  it 
(as  they  agree  to  do),  who.  It  seems,  was  Incompetent.  Ue  ruined  the 
separator  and  other  machinery  BO  that  it  had  to  bo  sent  beck  to  the 
shop  at  a  cost  of  $50J.  For  this  they  got  a  judgment,  and  sold  the  plant 
at  sheriff  sale,  bidding  It  In  for  a  song.  And  so  It  goes.  From  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  the  same  old  story  Is  told.  In  every  Instance 
It  Is  simply  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  If  they  would  spend 
$1  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  1  It  contains  enough  warnings  every  year  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  work.  A.  L.  w. 

Erie  County,  I’a. 

Now  is  the  season  for  the  creamery  shark.  Look  out 
for  him.  4.  ♦  + 


All  Farmers  and 
Poultrymen  Need 
And  Should  Write  for 


NEPONSET 


Water-Proof  Fabrics. 

Samples  and  Full  Particulars  FREE,  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOU  WILL 

“A  Little  Girl,”  holding  a  sheet  of 
“Neiioiiset”  over  her  head  as  a 
proteetion,  on  every  ||Fnny0|"T 

roll  of  GEN  UINE  nCrUNwC  I 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  50N, 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


They  cost  very  much 
less  than  shinglen. 
Absolutely  Water- 
Proof,  Frost-Proof  and 
Air-Tight.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  They  will 
save  you  money. 

Cover  and  sheathe 
your  Henhouse,  Barn 
'  and  all  of  your  Out¬ 
buildings.  Protect  your 
Greenhouses  and  Hot¬ 
beds.  Sheathe  your 
Houses,  etc.  The  best 
thing  made,  and  is 
low  cost. 

''////////////^^^^^ 


? It  will  pay  you  to  mention  The  Rubai,  New-Yobkeb 
4';  when  aoswerlng  this  advertisement. 


EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS 


THE  PROSPECT. 

And  now  it  is  reported  that  Nelson  Morris,  one  of 
the  “  Big  Four  ”  meat  packers,  is  about  to  open  an  ex¬ 
tensive  pork-packing  establishment  in  Baltimore.  The 
slaughter  and  exportation  of  beef  is  also  to  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  business.  The  advantages  accruing  to  a 
location  from  which  direct  exportations  may  be  made, 
are  evidently  thought  to  overbalance  those  of  a  loca¬ 
tion  nearer  the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  materials. 
There  have  been  rumors,  also,  of  the  purchase  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  New  Jersey,  near  NewYork  City, 
by  another  of  the  Big  Four,  for  similar  purposes.  The 
star  of  slaughter  seems  to  he  taking  its  way  eastward. 


The  receipts  of  eggs  in  this  market  during  Easter 
week  were  something  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  trade,  and  prices  were  correspondingly  depressed. 
Upwards  of  50,000,000  eggs  was  the  record  for  the 
week.  The  consumption  was  largely  increased,  but 
large  quantities  were  put  into  cold  storage  by  specu¬ 
lators,  and  some  shippers  held  their  eggs  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices.  Receipts  are 
likely  to  be  considerably  lighter,  hut  prices  are  not 
likely  immediately  to  advance.  Formerly  Easter  was 
considered  to  be  the  best  time  to  market  eggs,  but  this 
year’s  experience  is  likely  to  dispel  that  illusion.  With 
fresh-laid,  near-by  eggs  at  a  cent  apiece,  wholesale, 
it  certainly  looks  that  way. 

t  t  t 


On  page  157  we  referred  to  an  article  in  praise  of 
oleomargarine  which  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  editor  of  the  Tribune  defends  himself 
by  saying  that  it  was  an  advertisement.  It  had  none 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  an  advertisement ;  in 
fact,  it  was  so  cunningly  written  and  displayed  that 
not  one  person  in  100  would  ever  know  it  was  not 
written  by  the  editor.  That  is  the  very  thing  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  charged,  viz.:  that  the  backers  of  bogus 
butter  are  bribing  the  city  papers  to  print  articles 
praising  this  stuff,  and  thus  deceiving  the  public  by 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  press  of  the  country 
favor  the  unrestricted  use  of  a  fraud  food.  It  may  be 
well  enough  for  a  city  paper  to  sell  its  advertising 


space,  but  when  it  sells  its  editorial  columns,  it  prac¬ 
tically  puts  up  its  opinions  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  Tribune  makes  a  disgraceful  exhibition 
of  itself  by  accepting  money  for  an  advertisement  and 
then  printing  it  in  such  a  way  that  its  readers  will  be 
deceived.  We  take  the  ground  that  no  paper  that  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
should  aid  in  any  way  the  present  campaign  in  favor 
of  bogus  butter.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that  any 
concoction  of  cheap  fats  shall  be  put  upon  the  market 
and  sold  for  just  what  it  is.  If  people  then  wish  to 
buy  them  as  a  measure  of  economy,  let  them  do  so. 
The  present  fight  in  bogus  butter  is  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  while  costing  less  than  real  butter,  it  is  so  colored 
and  prepared  that  it  can  deceive  the  buyer.  Until  the 
makers  of  oleo  are  willing  to  keep  the  yellow  or  butter 
color  out  of  their  stuff  or  give  it  some  distinct  color  of 
its  own,  no  paper  that  pretends  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
farmer  will  print  deceiving  statements  about  oleo. 


Any  one  who  has  noticed  the  market  quotations  of 
eggs  has  doubtless  observed  that  Southern  eggs  are 
always  quoted  at  the  lowest  prices.  “  Why  is  this  ?  ” 
was  asked  of  an  extensive  dealer.  “  Because  they  are 
smaller  than  other  eggs.”  What’s  the  matter  with 
the  South  anyway  ?  Why  should  Southern  poultry- 
men  produce  smaller  eggs  than  the  poultrymen  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  ?  Can’t  they  keep  the  improved 
breeds  of  poultry  the  same  as  the  farmers  at  the 
North?  Can’t  they  feed  just  as  well?  Isn’t  the 
climate  just  as  favorable  for  poultry  ?  What’s  the 
matter  with  them  anyway  ?  We  generally  hear  it 
stated  that  an  egg  is  an  egg  and  that  a  dozen  eggs 
sell  for  the  same  price  regardless  of  the  size.  That 
statement  doesn’t  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  in 
this  case.  In  the  good  time  coming  when  eggs  are 
sold  by  weight,  the  South  will  get  left  if  it  doesn’t  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  hen  fruit  furnished.  Let  the 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


We  have  used  a  set  of  harness  mafie  by  the  National  Harness  Co 
of  Cincinnati,  and  find  it  to  be  all  that  Is  claimed  by  the  makers 
Readers  who  patronize  this  house  will  be  fairly  treated. 

Thebe  are  no  chances  run  In  ordering  Chapman's  eggs  or  potatoes. 
What  Mr.  Chapman  doesn’t  know  about  eggs  and  potatoes  wouldn't 
make  a  very  big  book.  C.  B.  Chapman,  Feruvllle,  N.  Y.  Is  the  address. 

Some  horses  have  very  hard  mouths  and  others  very  tender.  A  bit 
that  Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  mouths  Is  a  problem  solved  by  tbe 
Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  Racine,  Wle.  This  is  truly  a  “  Business 
Bit.” 


ScoTT’a  Abaiitan  Hook  paste  la  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the 
stable.  It  will  be  found  valuable  In  cases  of  caked  udder  and  garget. 
Send  to  Scott’s  Arabian  Hoof  Paste  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
circulars. 


IIigh-bbei)  fowls,  strawberry  plants  and  seed  potatoes  In  great 
variety  are  found  In  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  W.  Eben  Walden,  Water- 
vllet,  Mloh.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  Western  readers  to  get  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato. 

The  wire  and  picket  fence  has  become  a  favorite  with  farmers  be¬ 
cause  It  Is  safe,  protecting  the  crops  against  trespass,  and  canslug  no 
apprehension  about  damage  to  stock.  It  also  provides  an  effective 
barrier  to  small  stock,  and  It  can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost  per  rod. 
II.  S.  Garrett,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  will  furnish  the  machine,  wire,  pickets, 
etc.,  direct  to  farmers.  He  will  send  circulars  on  application. 

The  farmer  finds  It  very  economical  to  use  Noponset  waterproof 
fabrics,  for  he  knows  that  a  horse  requires  less  care  and  food  if  warm¬ 
ly  housed,  a  cow  will  give  more  milk  and  need  less  grain  If  she  stands 
In  a  comfortable  stable,  a  hen  will  lay  eggs  In  zero  weather  If  only  the 
house  that  protects  her  Is  made  warm  by  using  these  fabrics.  They 
make  good  and  cheap  roofing  for  out-bul’dlngs.  Bead  to  F.  W.  Bird  & 
Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  for  particulars  and  samples. 

Thebe  is  no  work  on  the  farm  that  requires  more  care  than  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  for  a  crop.  Plants  can’t  feed  on  hard  lumps  of 
earth.  The  soil  must  be  pulverized  and  prepared  for  the  tender  roots 
If  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  To  do  this  special  tools  are 
necessary,  and  the  Heller  harrow  Is  one  one  of  the  especially  valu¬ 
able  Implements  for  this  purpose.  Send  to  the  Heller  Mfg.  Co.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  for  circulars.  Convenience  In  handling,  light  draft  and 
thorough  work  are  points  of  merit  that  commend  It  to  favor. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

ladoor  or  Outdoor  Plants. 

WHICH  A  H  E  HOKE  I  K  T  E  H  E  8  T  1  N  G  TO  YOU? 

The  Winter  Window  Garden. 

In  the  country,  wild  flowers  of  many  varieties  and 
crlcrs,  many  of  them  as  handsome  as  any  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  bloom  every  month  from  April  to  No¬ 
vember.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  lover  of 
flowers  takes  more  interest  in  and  pains  with  her  win¬ 
ter  plants  than  with  the  outdoor,  summer  garden.  The 
window  full  of  plants  is  part  of  the  adornment  of  the 
home,  and,  if  artistically  arranged,  is  pleasanter  to 
the  eye  than  the  handsomest  piece  of  furniture.  In 
bleak  winter,  when  the  earth  is  thickly  coated  with 
snow,  the  window  of  flowering  plants  seems  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  all  outside  dreariness,  and  reminds  us  that 
winter  will  not  always  last. 

During  the  past  winter,  we  have  had  geraniums,  cac¬ 
tuses,  begonias,  and  Egyptian  lilies,  and  have  not  been 
a  day  without  blossoms.  The  success  of  this  window 
is  due  to  having  had  the  plants  all  repotted  in  new, 
rich  soil  before  bringing  them  in  last  fall,  keeping 
them  well  watered,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  received 
the  sun  during  the  whole  day  and  were  in  a  room  at  a 
uniform  temperature.  Our  outdoor  summer  garden 
contains  many  plants  and  shrubs  that  winter  in  the 
ground,  and  this  summer  I  wish  to  add  to  them  beds 
of  sweet  peas  and  pansies,  which  are  my  favorite  seed 
plants.  H.  A.  D. 

Morris  County,  N.  J. 

Some  Plans  for  the  Summer. 

I  take  more  pains  with  summer  flowers  than  with 
winter  house  plants,  because  of  a  lack  of  suitable  win¬ 
dow  space.  Most  of  our  plants  never  bloom  until  the 
days  grow  longer  and  sunnier  in  late  winter.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  for  a  few  winters  we  have  been  much 
troubled  with  white  worms  in  the  soil  and  green  lice, 
rather  disheartened  me  ;  I  potted  many  of  the  plants, 
because  I  wanted  them  next  summer,  rather  than  with 
much  expectation  of  winter  bloom.  I  was  really  neg¬ 
lectful  of  them  at  first,  especially  through  the  busy 
holiday  season.  But,  early  this  winter,  several  sul¬ 
phur  matches  were  stuck  in  each  pot,  and  the  plants 
have  been  unusually  free  from  worms  and  lice  so  far. 
During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  attended  more 
closely  to  regular  watering,  keeping  dead  leaves  off, 
protecting  them  from  uneven  temperatures,  and  giving 
them  a  weekly  drink  of  diluted  manure  water,  so  that 
they  now  look  very  thrifty. 

We  have  several  geraniums,  mostly  large  plants 
taken  up  from  the  bed  and  cut  back  last  fall.  I  heard 
that  such  would  be  likely  to  bloom  in  the  house,  but 
these  have  not  budded  yet,  though  growing  nicely. 
An  ageratum,  petunia,  begonia,  and  two  cocoanut- 
shell  hanging  baskets  of  white  oxalis  are  budding  and 
blooming  abundantly.  The  begonia  has  large,  glossy 
leaves  and  delicate  pink  blossoms,  and  is  a  delight  to 
us  every  winter  for  many  weeks.  From  a  hasty 
analysis,  I  think  it  is  B.  manicata.  Besides  these, 
there  are  foliage  plants,  some  small  amaryllis 
bulbs,  and  an  inch  or  crab  cactus,  just  convalescent 
after  last  winter’s  freezing.  When  in  good  health, 
this  is  a  beauty  in  early  winter.  Two  hyacinths  gave 
us  much  pleasure.  By  the  way,  could  I  afford  it.  I 
would  have  more  hyacinths,  tulips,  etc.,  for  winter 
blooming  than  anything  else.  They  seem  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  directions  for  culture  are  followed.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  I  had  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  coal  fire  was  bad 
for  plants.  The  best  lighted  window  is  in  a  room 
where  the  fire  goes  out  at  night.  I  covered  the  plants 
and  left  them  there,  even  when  quite  cold,  moving 
them  to  the  warmer  room  only  when  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  They  got  several  chills  in  this  way,  and  I  know 
were  hurt  by  the  extreme  variations  in  temperature, 
for  they  did  so  much  better  after  I  discovered  my 
error.  Now  I  leave  what  plants  I  can  in  the  coal- 
heated  room  all  the  time,  watering  them  every  day  if 
they  need  it,  and  move  the  others  in  nights  if  it  is 
at  all  cold.  A  showering  once  a  week  does  them  good. 

My  outdoor  garden  is  in  several  pieces.  The  row 
of  sweet  peas  does  best  in  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
I  would  like  nasturtiums,  marigolds  and  larkspurs 
there,  too.  In  the  yard  are  several  beds.  In  one 
about  5x10  feet.  I  want  petunias,  some  really  fine  ones 
of  the  improved  strains.  The  entire  bed  of  them 
would  be  lovely,  but  I  must  have  some  Shirley  poppies 
in  one  end,  for  they  are  the  daintiest,  most  fairy-like 
blossoms  that  ever  a  woman  ran  out  to  get  a  peep  at 
before  breakfast.  Try  some,  and  you  will  see  the 
force  of  that  last  clause.  Probably  a  few  dwarf 
Peony  Flowered  Perfection  asters  will  go  in  this  bed, 
too.  Ours  were  beautiful  last  year.  A  small  trian¬ 
gular  bed  with  hyacinths  in  the  edge  will  have  gera¬ 


niums  set  in  the  center,  and  candytuft  or  sweet 
alyssum  set  among  the  hyacinths,  which  will  die  early. 
In  the  small,  round  pansy  bed,  I  want  only  15  or  20 
plants,  just  enough  so  that  I  may  know  and  love  each 
individual  plant,  and  keep  every  blossom  picked  ;  but 
I  like  them  of  the  best  quality.  At  one  end  of  the 
porch,  is  a  bed  6x8  feet.  In  this — well,  since  you  ask 
what  I  want.  I’ll  confess  to  a  yearning  for  Marguerite 
carnations,  or  tuberous  begonias  ;  or,  better  yet,  I’d 
like  to  plant  it  to  lilies  and  Iris  Kaemferiand  a  few 
choice  perennials.  But  since  I  cannot  have  even  seed 
for  these  this  year,  I  shall  probably  set  my  few  dahlias 
— if  they  are  alive — gladiolus,  foliage  plants,  oxalis, 
ageratums,  and  possibly  some  other  things  in  it.  A 
sort  of  hash  bed,  but  not  so  very  bad  after  all.  For 
two  summers,  a  scarlet  salvia  has  made  a  glowing 
center  for  it,  but  now  it  is  lost,  much  to  my  regret. 
In  another  bed,  and  in  various  places  around  the  yard, 
are  crocuses,  tulips,  lilies  of  the  valley,  daffodils  and 
some  perennial  plants.  H.  m.  u. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Outdoor  Flower  Garden  in  th^  Southwest. 

In  northern  Missouri  and  southern  Iowa,  where  my 
home  has  been  for  25  years,  the  mercury  gets  down 
every  winter  to  20  and  25,  and  sometimes  to  30  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  Unless  especially  prepared  for  it, 

J  ack  Frost  will  creep  into  the  warmest  corner,  and 
despite  our  most  painstaking  precautions,  we  awaken 
some  frosty  morning  to  find  our  favorites  frozen  beyond 
hope  of  recovery.  One  can  readily  see  that  the  culture 
of  winter-blooming  plants  in  such  a  variable  climate 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  some  of  them  in  my  own 
case  were  insurmountable.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
my  experience  in  floriculture  has,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  been  confined  to  those  annuals  and  peren¬ 
nials  that  required  but  little  attention  beyond  being 
kept  free  from  -weeds. 

I  have  carried  begonias,  ivies  and  geraniums  safely 
through  the  winter  by  having  a  dry-goods  box  papered 
with  three  or  four  thicknesses,  both  inside  and  out, 
and  having  the  door  fit  very  tight.  When  cold  snaps 
came,  I  set  my  plants  inside  the  box,  closed  the  door, 
and  there  was  no  trouble  about  freezing.  This  was 
not  always  practicable,  for  want  of  room.  My  great¬ 
est  success  has  been  with  begonias,  and  there  is  no 
class  of  plants  that  I  regard  with  greater  satisfaction. 
They  are  very  free  bloomers,  and  root  so  easily  from 
cuttings  that  one  needs  only  to  stick  one  into  wet  sand, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  tiny  whi-te  rootlets  will  show 
themselves.  At  this  stage,  all  the  plants  need  is 
warmth,  sunlight  and  plenty  to  drink.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  free  from  insects,  and  if  kept  clean  and  in  a 
sunny  window,  will  respond  with  rapid  growth  and  a 
profusion  of  waxen  bloom.  My  plants  grew  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  common  garden  soil,  sand  and  leaf  mold,  in 
equal  quantities.  Once  a  week  they  were  given  weak 
liquid  manure  and  occasionally  a  little  ammonia  in 
the  proportion  of  a  tablespoonful  to  four  gallons  of 
water.  Every  two  weeks  they  received  a  thorough 
shower  bath.  About  the  middle  of  May,  they  were 
set  out  in  the  open  ground  and  given  plenty  of  w^ter 
when  necessary.  Keeping  plants  clean  and  free  from 
dust  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  soil  they  grow 
in,  while  thorough  culture  of  the  surface  of  the  soil 
retards  evaporation  and  prevents  the  formation  of  a 
crust.  Begonias  are  very  thirsty  plants,  and  if  the 
drainage  is  good,  will  take  a  drink  every  day  with 
benefit,  although  the  roots  should  never  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  water.  My  treatment  of  geraniums  is 
very  similar  as  regards  soil,  fertilizing  and  sunlight. 
They  need  less  water,  and  I  allow  them  to  appear  quite 
dry  before  watering.  If  a  geranium  cutting  be  allowed 
to  wilt  and  dry  over  the  cut  for  24  hours  before  plac¬ 
ing  in  soil  or  wet  sand  it  will  strike  root  more  readily. 
I  have  had  almost  unparalleled  success  in  rooting 
oleanders  by  placing  the  cuttings  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  of  rainwater  and  setting  it  in  a  dark  place. 

My  outdoor  garden  always  affords  me  the  most  in¬ 
tense  satisfaction.  With  plenty  of  room  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seedlings  for  all  my  neighbors  as  well  as  for 
myself,  a  rich,  mellow  soil  free  from  weed  seeds,  an 
abundance  of  moisture,  and  a  new  set  of  garden  tools, 
even  an  amateur  with  everything  to  learn  may  be  able 
to  work  wonders  in  floriculture.  Every  available  inch 
of  space  should  be  filled  and  all  weeds  kept  down.  If 
lacking  for  room,  use  the  fence  for  tall-growing  plants 
and  climbers.  My  own  taste  would  lead  me  to  select  as 
many  climbing  plants  as  I  had  room  for,  and  my  house 
should  be  covered  with  climbing  roses. 

Six  weeks  ago,  I  left  the  land  of  the  northern  gale 
and  the  cutting  blizzard  for  a  new  home  in  a  milder 
climate  only  three  miles  from  the  Arkansas  line.  I 
have  decided  to  try  what  hard  work  and  patience  will 
accomplish  on  ground  never  before  cultivated,  among 


the  rocks  and  flint  hills  of  the  Ozarks.  Right  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  flintiest  of  these  hills  are  two  acres 
of  almost  level  land,  covered  with  scattering  oak 
grubs  and  improved  (?)  with  a  log  cabin  and  three  or 
four  rock  piles.  Here,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  will  set  up 
my  Lares  and  Penates  and  commence  the  ne  v  flower 
garden.  A  discouraging  prospect  ?  Oh,  no  ;  for  hope 
is  strong  and  ambition  as  well  as  necessity  bids  me 
“  try  again,” 

My  flower  garden  will  contain  about  400  square  feet 
of  ground — the  virgin  soil,  which  is  a  brownish,  grav¬ 
elly  clay,  needing  no  fertilizers.  The  subsoil,  a  dark 
red  clay  having  many  of  the  constituents  of  marl,  is 
particularly  rich  in  plant  food.  In  this  latitude,  climb¬ 
ing  roses  make  in  one  season  a  growth  of  from  10  to  25 
feet,  and  my  log  cabin  will  soon  be  covered  with  a 
fragrant  wealth  of  leaf  and  blossom.  The  pansy  bed 
will  be  close  to  the  cabin  on  the  north  side  and  partly 
shaded  by  a  rustic  trellis  which  will  support  a  Concord 
grape  vine.  This  year  will  be  too  busy  a  time  for  me 
to  attempt  a  great  variety  of  annuals,  as  much  time 
must  be  spent  in  preparing  a  place  for  permanent 
plants — perennials  and  shrubs.  Portulacas,  verbenas, 
poppies,  nasturtiums,  balsams,  asters,  phlox,  petunias, 
salvias  and  the  always  delightful  sweet  peas  will  cover 
the  list  for  1894,  An  outside  window  box  will  hold  a 
row  of  balloon  vines  to  shade  the  one  window,  and  the 
unsightly  stone  wall  will  blossom  with  a  wealth  of 
morning-glories.  I  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  tulips 
and  chrysanthemums,  and  shall  try  seedling  “  mums” 
this  year.  With  gorgeous  tulips  all  through  March, 
roses  all  summer  and  chrysanthemums  until  the  last 
of  December,  I  hope  to  “worry  along”  through  our 
short  winters  on  memories  of  the  past  and  bright  hopes 
of  the  future.  The  one  window  of  the  cabin  will  be 
ablaze  with  the  glories  of  scarlet  geraniums  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  mignonette  and  heliotrope,  and  the  dry- 
goods  box  freshly  papered  will  hold  my  favorite 
begonias,  ivies  and  Tea  roses.  Who  would  not  live  on 
a  flint  hill  in  a  cabin  ?  helen  m,  lauqhlin. 

Oregon  County,  Mo. 

A  Garden  On  the  Desert. 

I  love  flowers  so  much  that  I  would  be  decidedly 
lonely  without  a  few  plants  to  care  for  both  summer 
and  winter.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  prefer¬ 
ence  for  either  kind  of  garden — I  desire  both.  My  bay 
window  is  usually  well  filled  with  trailing  plants  in 
hanging  baskets,  geraniums  and  fuchsias.  The  little 
money  I  have  expended  for  hyacinths  |and  freesias 
has  given  me  large  returns  in  pleasure.  The  fuchsias 
are  roy  especial  favorites.  I  have  good  success  with 
the  Black  Prince  and  Lovely  ;  but  so  far,  the  other 
kinds  have  died  under  my  care — utterly  failing  to 
make  a  start  after  leaving  the  greenhouse,  I  water 
my  plants  with  water  in  which  hen  manure  has  been 
soaked,  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  certainly 
gives  them  great  vigor.  The  steam  from  the  kitchen 
often  passes  into  the  room  where  my  plants  are,  and  I 
have  thought  the  moisture  so  afforded,  increased  the 
beauty  of  my  trailing  plants. 

My  summer  garden  is 'along  the  drive  to  the  house 
and  is  perhaps  a  rod  wide  and  10  rods  long.  I  aim  to 
have  in  it  every  kind  of  pretty  flowers.  I  shall  have 
in  it  mostly  perennials,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
germinate  small  seeds  in  this  country — unless  it  is 
done  under  glass ;  and  I  have  not  the  time  to  do  that. 
A  hedge  of  hollyhocks  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden,  and  they  are  beautiful.  The  low  fence  in 
front  (put  up  to  turn  the  hens  aside)  will  be  covered 
with  sweet  peas  and  morning-glories.  Irrigation  ex¬ 
actly  suits  these  flowers;  they  blossom  continually, 
after  they  commence,  and  by  a  little  care  are  kept 


Msolaiely 

Pure 

A  cream-of-tartar  baking  powcer. 
Highest  of  all  ia  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Oovernment  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


If  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and  then 
at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass,”  you  will  see  the 
differences — all  but  one — they 
break  from  heat ;  these  don’t ; 
you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  Is  misty,  milky,  dusty;  you  can't 
see  through  It;  Macbeth's  Is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  Is  worth  tine  work,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  chimney  of  tine  tough  glass  Is  worth  a  hundred 
such  as  you  hear,  pop.  Clash  on  the  least  provoca¬ 
tion. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Machkth  &  Co. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
■When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray- 
I  ing  Outtits  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  A  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^H 
yield  of  all  Emit  sndW' 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circulars  fre*. 

WM.STAHL,QuincyM 


ornamental  all  the  time.  My  rose  bushes 
bloomed  a  little  last  summer.  We  have 
so  little  snow  to  protect  them  in  the 
winter  that  they  have  to  be  bent  down 
and  covered  with  earth  as  do  the  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  etc.  I  have  a  great  many 
gladiolus  bulbs.  They  give  great  satis¬ 
faction.  I  hope  to  plant  them  at  several 
different  times.  The  early  fall  frosts  do 
not  harm  them.  They  are  lovely  for 
church  bouquets.  I  have  had  my  sum¬ 
mer  garden  only  three  years,  as  the 
ditches  were  not  made  to  it  till  then  ;  so 
my  experience  in  gardening  in  Colorado 
is  quite  limited.  Seeds  that  sow  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fall  often  come  up  well,  and 
I  am  hoping  to  meet  with  better  success 
by  trying  that  way  myself  with  small 
seeds.  s.  e.  h. 

Greeley,  Colo. 


PUMPS 


Old  Leather 

New  Ag: 


M  always  cheapoBt,  PCQT  Brass  working  parts, 
^nd  these  lire  the  DCO  I  ■  Antoniatio  stirrers. 
'Vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.Ilememlier  the  Garfield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  tho  hack.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instruction.  We  can  Miive  voii  money. 
FIELU  FOKCK  FtMII*  CO..  Ii:t  UrlKlol  Are.,  LOCK I’OKT,  N.Y. 


New  leather  always  new  if  you  use 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

It  won’t  mend  cracks,  but  will  keep 
leatlier  from  cracking. 

If  there  are  cracks  in  it  tlie  oil  won’t 
mend  them. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet.  Irec,  *•  Mow  to  Takk  CAitit  or 
Lbathbk,''  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO  .  Rochester.  N. 


LEGGETT’S  PARIS-GREEN 

or  DRY  POWDER  CUN.  Patented. 


A  CAVILER'S  VIEWS.  to  the  swine  after 

WITH  all  respect  for  the  discretion  from  the  great  pans. 

and  sagacity  of  our  good  editor,  pause,  as  there  alwi 
just  this  once  I  want  to  find  fault.  In  overwork.  Tl 

The  E.  N.-Y.  of  March  17,  we  are  given  <.  you  to 

a  target  of  questions,  an  alluring  target,  alone  !”  I  interrupte 
but  a  second  glance  shows  six  shots  al-  “It  was  just  as  ' 
ready  neatly  piercing  the  bull’s  eye.  With  unfailing  sweet 
everything  already  well  said  about  the  °°  worn  ou  o 
division  of  labor  in  the  farmer’s  family, 
what  remains  hut  to  proceed  with  the 
answers  rather  than  the  questions  for  a 
text  ?  A  noticeable  thing  in  all  but  one 
of  the  articles  referred  to,  is  the  matter- 
of-course  acceptance  of  a  state  of  incon¬ 
venience  that  ought  to  he  remedied.  The 
man  who  keeps  the  water  pails  of  the 
kitchen  sink  always  filled  is  considera¬ 
tion  and  kindness  itself,  but  he  is  a  brute 
and  a  vagabond  beside  the  man  who  pro¬ 
vides  a  supply  of  running  water.  For  the 
woman  who  dips  water  out  of  a  pail 
never  uses  half  as  much  as  she  wishes. 

But  farmers  are  poor  and  usually  in 
debt.  True ;  but  count  the  barnyards 
you  know  that  contain  tubs  of  running 
water,  and  then  count  the  farm  kitchens 
where  there  is  any  like  convenience. 

All  summer  long  the  cows  are  at  pasture 
quenching  their  thirst  at  brooks  and 
springs,  while  the  housewife  is  keeping 
pails  and  pans  clean  and  doing  the  hard¬ 
est  of  family  washings  with  water  lifted 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
farmer  is  often  hard  pressed,  but  let  him 
set  his  heart  on  putting  eave-troughs  on 
his  house  and  a  tank  in  the  kitchen  cham¬ 
ber,  and  see  if  he  would  not  manage  to 
do  it.  This  sort  of  water  supply  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  fresh  well 
or  spring  water  for  the  morning  teaket¬ 
tle,  and  modern  invention  still  leaves  us 
dependent  upon  heavy  fuel.  There  is  a 
man  who  by  a  cleverly  arranged  cord  opens 
his  bedroom  register  without  leaving 
his  bed,  and  many  people  accustomed  to 
the  domestic  luxuries  of  a  more  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  will  smile  at  Mr. 

Grundy’s  ideas  as  to  whether  master  or 
maid  should  start  the  kitchen  fire.  But 
Mr.  Grundy’s  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

The  incident  he  relates  reminds  me  of  a 
little  martyr  I  once  knew.  She  was  the 
most  cheerful,  kindest-hearted  martyr 
imaginable;  a  slight,  undersized  creature 
of  perhaps  18  or  20  summers,  but  so  worn- 
looking  and  so  simple-mannered  as  to 
seem  both  younger  and  older  than  she 
was.  She  had  come  to  a  New  York  hos¬ 
pital  for  treatment ;  the  selfish,  cruel  city 
had  undertaken  to  repair  the  injuries 
done  by  the  farm. 

Her  home  was  in  a  region  of  large 
farms  and  she  was  one  of  three  children. 

By-oworking  out  and  doing  what  washing 


blsirlOutes  Parls-Rreen,  Lonrton-pnrple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
One  acre  ot  Potatoes  cun  be  covered  per  hour,  usIiik 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Pure  Paris-Kreen. 
By  turnlnK  tho  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is  lorcod 
througu  the  tube.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  with  4  tubes, .')  nozzles,  and  straps,  #7.00. 

la  UESGETTS 

l|i  FUNGIROID 

.Q  gt-  TRADEMARK 

Poison  KWK 


Beecham’.s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tong-ue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  Al 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.Aller 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York 
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APPLIED  FOP 


A  POWDERED  BORDEAUX 

MIXTURE. 


^  BUCKETS  IaCTINO.  I  IN  USE. 

2  Liirjrcst  Pump  ami  Huy  Tool  riTlII  If* 
•  Works  III  tho  I’,  s. 

4-  CATALOGUE  FREE.  j 

S  WrlU  for  THrliriilarw,  I*rlf«‘ii,  rlr.  Ask  your  dealer 

;  F.  E,  M YERS  &  BRO.  Ashland.  0.  My-r,- «  i 


No  local  dealercan  compete  with  us 

BMf  A  ■  B  In  variety  or  price,  our 
mMM  MR  B  B  designs  and  colorings 

■Ha  ■■  B  B  uro  handsomer  this  year 
■V  A3  B _ B _ than  ever  before. 


Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 

^  W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 


Our  “Guide  How  to  B  B  MR  Bl  ET 
Paper  and  Economy  BV  ■■  BV  Hi 
in  Home  Decoration,”  R  AA  B  N  B  I 

mailed  free  with  samples!  Bn!  ■  ■■ 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  tho  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  percent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  largo  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  In  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

*0-88  W.  1 8lh  SL,  186-18H  VV.  MudiHoii  SL, 

NKW  VHKK.  CHICAGO. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Jlrimch  Ilouncfi: 

85  A87  .John  St.,  NewVork, 
1!)7  J.ake  St .  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 


If  you  name  Thb  Bubal  Nhw-Torkkb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


TAKE 


for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  in  the  Worid. 

Tue;  ACJUAFIJI.T- 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  ))  ,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  I)..  r.et,  $14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  I 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  if 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warrantod  by  us  foi 
ISyearSo  We  only  charge  $46  torthis  bean 
.tlnil  Instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FRKR  UlM 
'trat^  catalogue.  OXFOUU  OFG.  CC 


HI  LI\  0»ica5^j<; 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

IT  LEADS 


•  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS, 

\vc 

SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

■  Pamphlelb  Tree  on  Application. 

RUM5EY& CO.iTD. Seneca  frills, NY. 


BLOOD 

Purifiers. 


D18TUI15CTOK.  Send  for  circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa, 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  STLOUIS 


RfaSPBAYERfnjjrs 

ULul  ON  EARTH  I  U II  Vineyards. 

will  .'Sproy  .30  AGUES  of  POTATOES  a  Day. 
SIM  ENIMI)  LAWN  SPUIMil.KU. 

lUnstmted  and  Oescriplive  Catalogue  Free,  Also  Riggs' 
Gang  Plow  and  Biggs'  Improved  Furrower. 

THOmiAS  PEPPIER,  IliBhtntuwu,  N.  J. 


Ilnur  QTIinV  success  in  Business  Life  Is 
Hlllllr  ^  **■*■■  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
ilUllIL  take  a  thorough  Business  College  Course 
by  MAIL.  It  will  pay.  Send  2  cents  for  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue.  liKYANX  &  TICATTON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


New  Sample  style*  o/  KnTempe,  6ll» 
Fringe  GAUDS  Ac.,  40  New  Song*,  10« 
icy  joke*,  1  pack  EicortCaril*,  1  pa<k  Fu« 
ick  Acniiaintanre  Card*  and  .Standard 
.  GIw.Ws  OAUlrrii  C*l)tionia. 


TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


QRATEFUL-COMFORTINO, 


NO  PROFIT  IN  FRUIT 


notliers. — Be  sure  to  'use  “  Mrs.  Wins- 
lo'w’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
Wkile  Teething.  It  ii  the  Best.— Adv. 


When  orchard  and  vineyard  are  Infested  with  Insects  and  fungi  You  have  only  yourself  to  blame  for  su 
a  state  of  things  wh^  cheap  and  simple  remedies  Insur?  large  paying  crops.  Pamphlet  on  InJurlo 
Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases  and  Their  Treatment  mailed  free. 

J.  H.  TIBBITS,  218  Temple  Street,  Aatorla,  Long  Island,  X.  Y, 


BOILING  WATBR  OR  MILK. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

ff  you  don't  see  wfuU  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

White  Top  onions.— In  The  U.  N.-Y.  of  March  17, 
G.  K.  K.,  asked  about  White  Top  onion  sets.  I  have 
some,  but  cannot  send  any  for  trial  this  sprlnK  as  I 
have  them  all  out  and  they  are  up.  I  will  send  some 
In  the  fall  for  trial,  and  some  of  the  blK  onions.  They 
are  so  mild  that  they  may  be  eaten  like  an  apple. 

8.  w.  .7. 

CUTTING  Back  Peach  Trees.— When  Is  the  proper 
time  of  year  for  cutting  back  peach  trees  7 

Connecticut.  m.  .t.  t. 

Ans.— Sprlnpt  Is  the  best  time  to  shorten  In  old 
wood,  remove  dead  and  interfering  branches,  etc. 
During  the  growing  season  It  Is  sometimes  best  to 
shorten  In  a  too  vigorous  growth  of  young  wood. 

Depth  to  Cover  grass  Seed.- At  how  great  a 
depth  may  we  reasonably  expect  White  and  Ked 
clover  and  Blue  and  lied  Top  grass  seed,  sown  in 
light  soli,  to  germinate  and  grow  well?  What  depth 
ordinarily  Is  considered  best  to  plant  the  above 
seeds?  M.  j.  t. 

Ans.— We  are  not  aware  that  experiments  have 
ever  been  made  to  decide  this  question.  We  would 
not  expect  such  line  seeds  to  grow  at  all  If  covered 
to  any  great  depth.  They  are  sometimes  sown  on 
winter  wheat  at  a  time  when  the  ground  Is  honey¬ 
combed  by  the  frost.  The  freezing  and  thawing 
covers  them  sufficiently.  If  sown  with  spring  grain, 
they  are  usually  sown  after  the  grain  Is  drilled  or 
harrowed  In,  and  the  roller  Is  run  over  afterwards. 
Just  enough  to  nicely  cover  the  seeds,  we  would  con¬ 
sider  plenty  deep  enough. 

Chicken  Queries.— 1.  What  makes  chicks  die  In 
the  shell  ?  2.  Will  marble  broken  up  fine  answer  for 
grits  and  gravel  ?  3.  Would  a  cross  between  a  Wyan¬ 
dotte  cockerel  and  S.  C.  Wh.  Deghorn  hen  make  a 
good  laying  hen  ?  T.  A.  8. 

Texas. 

ANS.— 1.  Various  causes.  The  eggs  may  have  been 
from  stock  constitutionally  weak,  and  the  ^chicks 
lack  vitality  and  have  not  strength  to  break  out.  Or 
there  may  have  been  too  much  or  too  little  mois¬ 
ture  or  heat.  Or  other  causes  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trouble.  2.  Yes.  8.  Yes,  but  It 
would  be  no  improvement  upon  a  purebred  Leghorn, 
and  crossbred  fowls  are  not  to  be  commended. 

BOG  Spavin  IN  Colt.— I  have  a  colt  coming  two 
years  old,  with  a  putt  the  size  of  a  large  potato  on 
each  hind  leg.  Inside  at  the  hock  joint.  Some  who 
pretend  to  know  call  it  a  bog  spavin.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  colt  that  has  never  been  bandied  can  be  so 
affected  ?  What  Is  a  remedy  7  m.  a.  k. 

AN8.— It  Is  possible,  though  older  animals  are  more 
liable  to  be  so  affected.  Is  there  beat  tenderness  or 
lameness  ?  If  not.  It  is  simply  dropsy  of  the  hock 
joint,  caused  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  jolnt-oll, 
over  exertion,  or  a  dropsical  effusion  Into  the  cavity 
of  the  joint.  This  Is  only  a  blemish  and  not  liable  to 
Injure  the  animal,  but  may  be  benellted  by  a  blister 
or  a  bandage  wet  with  a  strong  astringent  lotion. 
True  bog  spavin  causes  lameness  resembling  bone 
spavin.  The  treatment  Includes  rest,  and  In  case  of 
violent  Inllammatlon,  soothing  measures  like  fo¬ 
mentations,  When  the  heat  and  tenderness  have 
subsided,  use  blisters  as  for  bone  spavin.  Gom- 
bault's  Caustic  Balsam  advertised  In  The  II.  N.-Y. 
Is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

WORMS  IN  PiGB.— What  Is  the  cause  of  worms  In 
pigs’  Intestines  ?  What  will  destroy  them  ?  They 
look  like  angleworms,  about  six  Inches  long,  and  keep 
the  pigs  from  fattening.  j.  b.  r. 

Ans.— These  worms  come  from  eggs,  some  of  them 
hatched  within  the  animal,  and  some  outside.  This 
Is  but  one  of  the  different  stages  through  which  these 
Insects  pass,  and  Is  a  provision  of  nature  for  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  species.  The  pigs  should  have  a 
liberal  diet  of  green  food,  roots,  grain,  and.  If  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  had,  buttermilk  is  excellent.  Let  the 
bowels  be  cleansed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  There  are 
several  vermifuges,  some  of  them  specially  adapted 
to  particular  parasites.  Common  salt,  where  the 
animals  may  have  access  to  It  at  will,  Is  excellent. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  10  to  20  grains,  calomel  to  1 
scruple,  or  asafoetlda  to  1  dram,  the  dose  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  are  good.  Tartar 
emetic  and  sulphate  of  iron  given  for  six  successive 
mornings,  followed  by  a  purge,  may  be  used.  Some¬ 
times  a  concentrated  solution  used  as  an  Injection  is 
of  service. 


THE  CLERGYMAN’S  STORY. 

A  PROMINENT  MINISTER  RELATES  HIS  RE¬ 
MARKABLE  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
THE  GRIPPE. 

How  He  was  Afected  and  How  He  was 
Cured.  An  Article  that  Every  One 
Should  Read  and  Remember. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Item. 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Lewis,  who  resides  at 
2549  Neff  St.,  is  Pastor  of  the  Richmond 
Baptist  Church.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
Bucknell  College  at  Lewiaburg,  Pa., 
where  he  attained  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  With  his  other  work  he  edits 
and  publishes  The  Richmond  Baptist,  a 
monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  church.  He  looks  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  life,  both  preaching  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  the  importance  of  good  health, 
and  when  asked  to  tell  what  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  had  done  for  him,  he 
went  before  Eugene  Ziegler,  a  Notary 
Public,  at  2738  Neff  Street,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  made  affidavit  to  the  following  nar¬ 
rative  : 

“  I  began  taking  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  two  weeks  ago  this 
Sunday.  I  had  the  grippe  for  more  than 
two  weeks.  I  had  great  trouble  during 
that  time  with  my  eyes  and  head.  The 


O  not  be  deceived. —  The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  b}^the  “Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  arc  .standard,  and  always 


Strictly  Pure  W  hite  Lead 


ANCHOR  ’•  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”(SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  ” (St. Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“UNION  ”  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  i.s 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  .sell  you  ready -mixed 
jiaints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 

I' OR  Coi.ORS.  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
zs-pound  keg  of  Lead,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  iiaint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

f^id  us  3  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free:  it  will  probably 
sav«  you  a  good  many  dollars. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


disease  also  affected  my  appetite  and  my 
stomach. 

“In  a  week’s  time  the  effects  of  the 
grippe  were  completely  removed.  I  then 
continued  the  remedy  on  account  of  my 
stomach  difficulty,  being  confident  that 
it  would  remove  that.  I  want  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  Pink  Pills  to  all  those 
who  are  affected  as  I  have  been.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  build  up  grippe  patients. 

“  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  say  too  much 
for  them.  I  went  on  the  scales  two  weeks 
ago  to  see  what  I  weighed,  and  again  to¬ 
day,  wearing  the  same  clothing.  I  found 
I  had  gained  2  pounds — a  pound  a  week. 

“  On  account  of  the  sedentary  habits 
natural  to  my  occupation,  and  to  some 
internal  injuries  sustained  years  ago,  I 
have  had  a  severe  stomach  affection,  and 
have  been  troubled,  beside,  a  great  deal, 
with  indigestion.  Since  taking  the  Pink 
Pills  my  appetite  has  improved,  my 
digestion  is  better,  and  my  stomach  has 
been  relieved  of  its  pain. 

“  I  was  struck  accidentally  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  by  an  iron  bar  and  once  I  was  kicked 
by  a  mule  in  the  same  place.  It  was  20 
years  ago  when  I  was  hurt  first.  Since 
that  time  I  suffered  much  from  stomach 
difficulties.  I  was  treated  frequently, 
but  not  cured.  I  feel  better  now  than  at 
any  time  since  I  was  hurt,  and  I  am  so 
pleased  with  my  improvement  that  I  am 
glad  to  let  the  public  know  of  my  bet¬ 
tered  condition.  I  have  heard  of  other 
cures  effected  by  the  Pink  Pills,  but  I 
prefer  to  speak  only  of  my  own  case. 

Thos.  L.  Lewis. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1893. 

'  Eugene  Ziegler, 

fsEAL.]  Notary  Public. 

The  discoverer  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  certainly  deserves 
the  highest  tribute  that  pen  can  frame. 
His  medicine  has  done  more  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  humanity  than  any 
medicine  known  to  science,  and  his  name 
should  be  handed  down  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  as  the  greatest  savant  of  the  present 
age. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Kline  &  French,  the 
well-known  wholesale  druggists,  said, 
that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  have  an 
enormous  sale  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
from  all  quarters  come  in  glowing  re¬ 
ports  of  the  excellent  results  following 
their  use.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
good  work  has  been  accomplished  after 
eminent  physicians  had  failed  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  patient  beyond  the  hope  of 
human  aid.  An  analysis  proves  that  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are 
an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St. 
Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  nervous  headache,  the  after  effects 
of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  And  sallow  complexions,  that  tired 
feeling  resulting  from  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  ;  all  diseases  resulting  from  vitiated 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and 
all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up 
the  blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health 
to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  worry,  over-work  or  ex¬ 
cesses  of  whatever  nature. 

They  are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are 
sold  in  boxes  (never  in  bulk)  at  50  cents 
a  box  or  six  boxes  for  S2.50,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  druggists. — Adv. 


PALMER,  RIVENBURQ  &  CO., 

SnccesBors  to  G.  8.  PALMER.  Established  1809. 
VYholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Ekks,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Keade  Street,  New  York. 
References  :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  m  A  ■IPO 

DNLEACHBD  gm  Blfl  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  II 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  Lonaon,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITV  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merohants’  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobaceo, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  [City. 

A  <  <  CROPS 


All 


INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
Phosphates  \ 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use  ' 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 

TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the  , 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THB  LbROY  salt  CO.,  LeBoy,  N.  Y. 


HIE  BEST  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

on  Karth  Is  sent,  prepaid,  for  50  cents,  by 
GEO.  A.  ROGERS,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


PARTNER  WANTED 


In  manufacture  of 
“  first  -  class  inven¬ 
tion.”  Adaress 
M.  A.  PAULY,  Eau  Claire,  Wls. 


$PRAY  PUMPS 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS. 
Bucket  and  Barrel  PUMPS. 
Deming,  Borileaux,  4  Vermo- 
rel  Spray  Nozxl  08.  Largest  vari¬ 
ety.  Best  Goods  WorldPt  Fair  Awards 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO 

jllcnion  &  Huhbell 
WestemAgts.  ^  Chicago,  Ill. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  iTeatiaei 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Every  Farmer 

and  fmtt  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 
Catalogue  for  2c. 
stamp. 


Columbiana  Pump  lio.,10R.  R.  St.,  Columblana.O 


SPRAY 


B  AUTOMATIC 
»  MACHINERY. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McGOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.Y 


Every  Farmer 


who  wants  to  SAVE  his  Pota¬ 
toes  from  the  Potato  Bugs, 
should  at  once  get  one  of  my 


PARIS-CREEN 

SrillllKLEIIS. 


(Gray’s  Patent.) 


If  tried  once  he  will 
never  be  without  It. 
Bight  to  ten  acres  can 
be  sprinkled  with  It 
dally.  It  saves  half  of 
the  Paris  -  green  and 
time  against  any  other 
process  or  method, 
Order  early.  Write  for 
prices,  testimonials  and 
circulars  to 

E.  GOETTSCHE,Mfr. 

1049  Milwaukee  Ave.. 

Chicago,  Ill 


DON’T  POISON 


YOUR  SELF 
AND  ANIMALS 


WITH  DRY  POWDKR.  USE 


Bigelow’s  Liquid 


PARIS-GREEN  orlONDON-PURPLE. 

It  Is  SURE  DEATH  to  Potato  Bugs,  Cinch  Bugs, 
Curcullo,  Canker,  Cotton  Worms,  etc.  Put  up  In  One 
Pound  Tin  Cans,  two  dozen  In  a  case,  hermetically 
SEALED.  Cheaper  and  better  than  the  dry  forms. 

Price,  per  case  of  two  dozen.  14  .50;  per  dozen  cans, 
$2  36;  per  can.  25  cents.  Full  Directions  with  each  can. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE,  Impossible  to  Inhale  while 
preparing  It  for  use.  Mingles  freely  when  put  with 
water  and  never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  up  the 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  lie  sure  and  use  the  Liquid,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  One  can  suffi¬ 
cient  to  poison  180  gallons  of  water. 

MANDFACTCBED  BY 

BIGELOW  &  CO., 

716-718  Larrabee  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 
PUMP¬ 
ING 


PERKINS 


MILL 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

PERKINS  WINIP  MILL  CO., 


THE  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  In  uie.  Guar* 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agenie 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  II*  AwAKKEXX, 
MAN8F1ELU,  OHIO. 


NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO., 


NEWPORT,  R.  1. 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  French  Gannas. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreens— Native  and  Imported. 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces.  Currants,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  small  Fruits. 

Plants  for  the  seaside  grown  In  seaside  exposures, 


A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


Write  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 


FAY  CURRANTS. 

Fine  yeaillng  plants,  $40.00  per  1,000;  $5.00  per 
hundred.  CUAS.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

sixty-five  best  varieties.  Good  stock;  moderate 
prices.  CHA8.  W.  FORD  &  CO..  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.Y. 


FREEMAN  POTATOES 

aPBICE  REDUCED.  Bushel,  $1.50;  barrel,  $4.00, 
containing  175  pounds  net.  Order  at  once  at  these 
low  prices.  Address 

CLAYTON  HOLL,  New  Berlin,  Stark  Co.,  O. 
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PLANT  PERRY’S  SEEDS 

this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Aiiiiiinl  for  1894  will 
L.any  valuable  hints  A 
:  to  raise  and  how  to  Jt 
tcontains  informa- 4® 
had  from  no  other^EiF 
Free  to 
.  Ferry  & 


Strawberry, 


Poor  to  Kood,  per  dozen. . . 
Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl, 
Cnonmbera,  Florida,  per  crate, 
Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz. 
Kgg plant,  Florida,  per  obi  ... 


H  I  I  II)  And  many  other  old  kinds 

|||Ia|  I  B  Ji  )  some  that  have  been  In 

HI  III  I^IIIIIBhD  B^III  9|||  )  cultivation  lOO  years,  nave 

^^1^  I  IlllmVW  W  I  UlUlV\  the  new  varieties. 

^  _  )  100  VARIETIES 

OLD  NESHANNOCK.  strawberries. 

I3tPORTED  K.  It.  RED  GAMES  aiul  IIKOWN  LK<iHOKN  Fowls.  IMFOKTEO  ENGLISH 
MASTIFF  DOGS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

W.  EBEN  WALDEN,  Watervliet,  Mich. 


MARSHALL 

STRAWBERRY 


14  Berries  fill  a  Quart. 

CIUCULAK  VUEG. 

S.  H.  WA  R  REN  , 

Weston,  Mass. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds. 

SEMI)  POTATOES. —  All  the  new  and  standard 
kinds,  2(i  In  all.  at  prices  as  low  as  12  .50  per  barrel. 

MAMMOTH  EIGHT-KOWKI)  FLINT  COltN- »est 
on  earth,  yielded  130  bushels  per  acre. 

DIBBLE'S  OATS.— Mammoth  Cluster  (Bronze). 
114  bushels  per  acre;  Great  White  Maine,  400  bushels 
from  four  acres.  Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  1’.  DIltItLE,  Seetiffrower, 
Iloneoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 

CHAPMAN’S  (bymall)  POTATOES  are 

at  30  cents  per  pound.  Biggest  ylelders.  Orphan, 
Dutton’s,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  St.  Patrick,  Al¬ 
bany  Seedling.  American  Wonder.  Maggie  Murphy, 
etc.,  Early  Sunrise,  Chicago  Market.  Freeman, 
Vick’s  All  Roses.  Choice  Stock.  Save  this. 

CHOICE,  leruvllle,  N.  Y.  CHANCES. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  PEARL  TUBEROSES. 

PARKER  EARI.E. — A  marvel  of  productiveness 
and  superior  quality.  Succeeds  on  all  soils;  mid¬ 
season  to  late.  Price,  $4  00  per  1.000. 

GANDY. — The  best,  well  tested  very  late  kind;  fruit 
very  large;  high  color;  very  firm  and  tine  quality. 
$4  00  per  1,000. 

PEARL  TUBEROSES. — Selected  bulbs,  4  to  f>  Ins. 
circumference,  $0.00  per  1,0(10;  No.  2,  good  bulbs, 
3  to  4  Ins.  circumference,  $4.00  per  1,000. 

B.  REDFIELD,  Kdgewood  Greenhouses,  Glenslde,  Pa 


Strawberry 


Plants,  1  dozen  each  of8  best  kinds 
by  mall  for  $1.00.  Circular  free. 
J.  FAYNE,  Jeddo,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  yon  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence.  U.  I. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  ADJ|nCC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
Llst  and  UllAr  CO  alogne,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison  Texas. 

Japan  Plum  Trees. 

Ogon,  Abundance.  Burbank  and  Satsuma.  Euro¬ 
pean,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Yellow  Egg,  etc.,  with 
Bartlett,  Keilfer,  Duchess  Pear  and  a  full  assortment 
of  Peach  at  ono-half  usual  prices.  Send  for  our  list. 

HENRY  LUTTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES. 

Ey.Ohlo,  Ohio, Jr.,  Six  Weeks’  Market,  Burpee’s Ex.Ey., 
Polaris,  Freeman,  K.  N.  Y.  No.  2,  and  over  70  others  at 
UABUTinKSPiticKS.  Also  Seed  Oats  and  Popcorn.  Our 

Ilf  Am  n’O  TAin  uci'kodiicku  in ’os  is 

WORLD  5  FAIR  The  Coming  Potato 

It  has  proven  better  than  all  others.  Similar  to  and  as 
good  as  Freeman,  but  yields  *4  more.  “The  quality  is 
perfect.”  T.B.Terry.“3‘22  poumfs  from  one.”  L.  Osborne. 
CATALUaUK  FKKK.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wisconsin. 


Prt  T  A  Trt  P  S  Buy  your  Seed  direct  from 
■  ”  the  Grower.  Burpee's  B. 

Early,  $I.50per  bushel)  American  Wonder, $1 ;  Monroe 
Seedling,  76  cents.  Many  other  kinds.  Wholesale  price 
list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  CO.  An  extra  strain  of  that  very  pro- 
UflJITC  CTADC  ductlve  potato;  good  size;  good 
ni  1 1  V  I  MiiO  measure.  $2.26  per  bbl.  (3  bush.), 
f.  0.  b.  W.  T.  SMEDLEY,  Uwchland,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


JACKSON’S  SEED  POTATOES-  15  varieties. 
Established  1890.  Prices  low.  Circular  free. 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Milton,  Vt. 


THE  AQUATIC  GARDEN 

Must  soon  be  attended  to,  do  not  neglect  It  I  We 
will  send  postpaid,  one  each.  White  Nymphma, 
Water  Hyacinth,  Water  Poppy,  Llmnanthemum, 
Parrots  Feather,  Golden  Club,  Peltandra  and  Water 
Jjettnce.  All  of  these  for  only  86  cents,  any  four  for 
50  cents,  or  a  single  plant  for  15  cents;  together  with 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Tropical 
Plants  In  which  directions  for  planting  will  be  found. 
Address  R.  D.  HOYT,  Seven  Oaks,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE. 

Rural  Hew-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes, 

strictly  pure,  per  peck,  40  cts;  half  bushel,  (iO  cts.; 
per  bushel,  $1.00;  per  barrel,  $‘2.50.  • 

.1.  BUTLER,  Everettstown,  N.  J. 


SPEAK  QUICK. 

American  Wonder,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and 
.lumbo,  $2  25;  Monroe  County  Prize,  $2..50;  Early  Ohio, 
No.  1,  $3.60,  seconds,  $2.75;  Early  Rose,  seconds,  $1  50; 
Early  Sunrise  No.  I.  $3.00  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  T.  LANE,  Victor,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Plants 

Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry  and  Japanese  Plums.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  .S.  lJUTLEK,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Asparagus  Roots, 

Palmetto,  Barr’s  Mammoth,  Conover’s  Colossal— 
$2  per  1,000.  Send  for  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  .Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BREAD,  MEAT  AND  MONEY! 

Is  the  title  of  a  valuable  treatise,  which  I  send  to  any 
farmer  sending  me  hla  address.  If  you  will  enclose 
10c.  for  postage,  I  will  send  sample  of  ray  Fakmkks’ 
Puii)E  Corn,  highly  Improved  by  us  for  15  years. 
Shells  pound  of  corn  to  the  ear.  Agr’l  Dept.,  Wash., 

D.  C.,  says  It  is  the  best  corn  In  U.  8.  Matures  In  lOO 
days.  I  have  a  few  highly  Improved  Seeds,  and 
Texas  Thln-Shell  Pecan  Trees,  which  bear  in  six 
years  anywhere  an  oak  or  hickory  will  grow,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Chief  Pomologlst  to  be  llnest  nut  la  U.  S. 
with  which  any  farmer  can  get  ahead  of  the  hard 
times.  Address  to-day.  J.  L.  ANDERS, 

Seedsman,  Ivanhoe,  N.  C. 


PARKER  EARLE. 

BEST  AND  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  LATE  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  EVER  OFFERED.  200  000  choice  plants 
grown  on  new  land.  Ail  small  and  tip  plants  thrown 
out.  Best  possible  packing  with  plenty  of  live  moss. 
Lightest,  safe  crate.  More  than  lOO  letters  of  high¬ 
est  praise  received  from  sales  of  plants  made  last 
year  through  the  medium  of  The  Rukal  New- 
Yokkeh.  Price,  $5.00  ner  thousand. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


uusiieis  pure  oeeu 

LLHininU  CORN  ati#l  per  bushel,  delivered  c 

A  An  II  cars.  Address 

wUlllli  PAUL  ELDRIDGE.  Shiloh,  N. 


American  Banner  Oats. 

The  best  General  Crop  White  Oat  extant  The 
stillest  straw;  the  heaviest  grain,  the  thinnest  hull. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  Oats,  Wheat,  Corn 
and  Leading  Potatoes:  Freeman,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Victor  Rose,  Brownell’s  Winner,  and  many  others. 
Also  ivsngshan  Fowls  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Address  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y, 


MARKETS. 


NEW  BUTTBIB. 

Oreamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras..  .21  ®21)4 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 21  ®21)4 

Western,  first . 18  ®20 

Western,  seconds . 16  ®17 

Western,  thirds . 14  ®16 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras . 19  ®20 

Firsts .  17  ®18 

Seconds . 15  ®16 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 18  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 15 ..  ®16 

Tubs,  thirds . 14 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  extras . 15  ®— 

Firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 12  ®13 

Thirds . 11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 13  ®14 

Seconds . ll)li®12 

Thirds . 10)4®11 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . —  ®— 

First . im®12 

Seconds . 10!^®11 

Thirds . 10  ®— 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  fall  made . 14  @16 

Jnne,  best . 14  @15 

June,  common  to  good . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  finest . 15  @16 

Half-firkln  tnhs,  first . 14  @14V( 

Firkins,  finest . 15  @16 

P'lrklns.  firsts .  ....14  @14)4 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds . 12)4@13>4 

Tnbs  or  firkins,  thirds  . 11  @12 

Western  factory,  held . 10  ®12 

BOGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  12  ®  13 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  11)4®  — 

Md.  &  Washington,  D.  C .  11®  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  11)4®  — 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good .  1094®  ^ 

Tenn.  and  Ky.  fresh  collections,  choice  .  10)*®  1094 
Other  S’n.  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  10  ®  10)4 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland .  27  ®  — 

Southern  and  Western . . .  24  ®  25 

Goose  Eggs,  Western .  50  @  — 

Southern .  45  @60 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  .50®  5  00 

Russets,  per  bbl .  3  50®  4  60 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  00®  3  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  I  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  3  .50®  4  60 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box .  3  00®  3  50 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  25®  3  25 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  25®  3  00 

Large,  coarse  and  poor,  per  box . 1  00®  2  00 

Strawberries  B'la.,  per  quart .  10®  .30 

Charleston,  per  quart .  15®  30 

Tangerines,  per  box .  — ®  — 

Mandarins,  per  box .  — ®  — 

GRASS  SEED. 

Olover,  per  100  lb  .  8  50  ®  10  50 

Timothy .  4  50  ®  6  00 

HAT  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1 .  80  a  — 

No.  2 .  70  ®  75 

No  8.^ .  60  a  66 

Shlpp.ng .  80  ®  65 

Clover,  mixed .  60  ®  — 

Clover .  50  a  56 

Salt .  46  ®  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  ®  65 

Short  rye .  45  ®  55 

Oat .  50  a  55 

Wheat .  40  a  60 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Florida,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 6  50®7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  02@5  00 

Me.,  Rose  Sc,  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  C0®2  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00@8  CO 

Havana,  per  bbl . . . 8  C0®6  50 

L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  00®  — 

Jersey,  choice.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50®1  62 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  75®2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  5C®1  62 

N.  Y.  State,  eommon,  per  180  lbs . 1  2Sai  60 

Canada  Bose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs...  —a  — 

Scotch  Magnnm,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  8. @2  00 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

sack . 1  80®2  CO 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl ....  3  00®3  75 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  25a2  75 

PODIiTRY— LIVE. 


Dnoka,  looal,  per  pair .  75  ai  00 

Western,  per  pair .  70  ®  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  ®  70 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  11  ®  — 

Western,  perlb .  ...  11  ®  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb . . .  10)4®  1 1 

Geese,  looal,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  50  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  OO  ai  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair.  65  01  OC 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  40  ®  50 

Boosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  ®  — 

Spring  chickens,  looal,  per  lb .  9>4®  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)4®  — 

Tnrkeys.  mixed,  ner  lb .  6  a  10 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  11  ®  — 

Western,  young  toms,  heavy .  8  ®  — 

Western,  old  toms,  prime .  7  a  — 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  under  4  lbs  to  pair .  25  @  30 

4  to  5  lbs  to  pslr .  20  @  23 

Over  5  lbs  to  pair .  16  @  18 

Chickens.  Phlla.,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb  .  14  ®  16 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  ®  13 

Fowls  &  Chickens,  State  &  Penn.,  prime  .  11  a  11)4 
Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small...  11  @  11)4 

Dry-picked,  large .  10)4®  11 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  10)4®  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair . . .  8  a  10 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  ®  7)4 

Capons.  Phlla..  large .  17  a  — 

Mixed  weights .  15  a  — 

Small  and  slips .  12  @  14 

Md.  and  W’n,  large .  15  a  — 

Small  and  slips .  12  a  14 

Sqnabs.  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 8  00  @3  25 

Dark  and  poor  oer  dozen . 2  00  @2  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches  .  ..3  00@6  00 

N.  C.,  prime . 2  50  ®4  00 

Culls . 2  0i)®2  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6®  12 

Beets,  Florida,  per  barrel  crate . 2  0008  00 

Florida  and  Charleston, per  100  bunches. 4  00@5  00 

Cabbage,  per  100 .  5n®i  oO 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate .  75®1  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate .  78®1  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  75®!  60 

Canllfiower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

California,  per  case .  — @  — 

fVilarv.  Rnnt.bArn  tiat  iIokati _  nn 


Green  peas.  Florida,  per  crate . 1 

Charleston,  per  basket . 3 

Savannah,  per  crate . 2 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl  . .  . 

Lettuce.  Charleston,  per  basket . 

JGorlda,  per  basket . . . 

Boston,  per  doz . ’. . 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  bbl . 1 

Onions,  Old  red,  per  bbl . 

Old  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Old  white,  per  bbl . 2 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2 

Havana,  per  crate . 2 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  1 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  orate . 1 

Key  West,  per  carrier  crate . 1 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate . 1 

Havana,  per  bushel  crate  . 1 

Havana,  per  carrier  crate . 1 

Key  West  and  Havana,  per  peck  box  ... 
Tarnlps,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  ner  bbl.. 


GRAPE  VINES  i!L 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong 
NONE  CHEAPER.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

KUGKNE  WILLETT,  North  Collins.  N.  Y 


REES^ffi;: 


..  .6  50®7  00 
...4  0J@5  00 
, .  2  C0®2  25 
...4  00@8  CO 
...8C0®6  50 
...2  00®  - 
...1  50®1  62 
...1  25®1  50 
...1  75®2  00 

...1  seal  62 
...1  2Sal  60 
...  -a  — 
...1  8. @2  00 
•lb 

...1  80®2  CO 
...3  00®3  75 
..  2  25a2  75 


I  W  Blackberry,  ■  ■■■•til  Pear, 
Wr  n  —....4.  u  I  Peach, Chestnut 

Currants,  Gooseberry,  I  walnJt.  Send 

■  Asparagus,  Grapes.  ■  for  Catalogue. 
J.  S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

BANQUET  STeAWBERRY. 

Equal  to  wild  berry  flavor.  CROSBEY  FEACH, 
frost  proof.  Emits  every  year.  Colored  Plates. 
Full  descriptions.  Free  Catalogue.  All  fruits.  Write  at 
once.  HALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

CROSBEY  PEACH  TREES 

10,000  Crosbey  Peach  Trees. 

40,000  Timbrell  Strawberry  Plants, 

from  Reid’s  stock. 

We  are  Headquarters  for 

GENUINE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE  VINES. 

This  stock  Is  all  fine.  For  further  Information  address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

CkoThe  moon 

Company 

f  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

(  and  Small  Fruits. 

iptlve  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

HE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


MU 

VS. 

rmcEs 


California  privet  makes  the  bes 
hedge.  Once  planted  needs  m 
further  care,  except  ollpplni 
once  a  year.  $2  per  1(X)  plants 
$18  per  1,0(M).  Plant  one  foot  aparl 
SIEBRECHT  &  WADLEY 
409  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 


I  I  ,  EVERGREENS. 

-N  Largeststock  in  Amer- 
lea, Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

DOUGLAS&SllNS, 
WuiiUegan,  I*' 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Parsons &Sons  Co. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ltd. 


NATIONAL  LAND  ROLLER. 

power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address.  MINAIil)  UAUDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


n^ara  nurseries 

ri^TiT^21E2i839 


MOOPi,cKP0RT.NY. 


Berry-box  IVIACHINE.-For  puttlngup  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Saves 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  nominal  Don  t 
fall  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  circular.  Address 
^■.CIN.  SPECIALTY  M8’Q.  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mammoth  CloverSeed. 

A  good  article  of  Mammoth  Clover  Seed  for  sale 
at  $7.09  per  bushel,  sacks  Included  with  sales  of  one 
bushel  or  more.  H.  T.  ELLIS,  Ridge  Farm,  Ver¬ 
milion  County,  111. 


For  the  truth  about  it,  and 
Other  Rocky  Mountain 
Novelties,  address 
CHAS.  E.  PENNOCK, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


I.  D.  R.  M.  CHERRY. 

NOT  LIFE  SIZE. 


UOW  IS  THE  TII.IE  TO  SOW 

HENDERSON’S  SPECIAL  GRASS  MIXTURES 

FOR  HAY  AND  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

Those  mixtures  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands  of 
acres  are  now  sown  with  them  annually.  Far  more  profitable  than  Timothy. 

Henderson’s  American  Farmer’s  Manual,  offering  the  most  oompleto  list  of  Grasses, 
Fodder  Plants,  Cereals  and  Boot  Crops,  mailed  free  on  ax>pliuation. 

PETERHENDERSON&CO.wl  New  York 


NORTH  STAR  CURRANT. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO..  . 

Nursery  Ave.  No.  26.  Lake  City.  Minnesota.  ‘ 


PERFECTLY  HARDY  in  any  climate. 
Berries  do  not  shell  or  DROP  OFF. 

Fruit  large,  most  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR. 
Very  sweet,  uses  only  half  tho  sugar. 
FINE  2  year  plants.  80  cts.  each,  S5  doz. 
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Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  be  addressed 
to  liuralisins. 

One  of  the  satisfactions  that  the  old 
editor  that  writes  these  notes  enjoys  is 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.,  besides  its  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  has  through  its  trial  grounds, 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  many 
new  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants.  In 
what  other  way  can  a  rural  journal  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  public  ? 

We  find  the  following  note  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  page  63  : 

The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Joins  me  In  the  opinion 
that  we  have  a  new  fruit  that  will  mark  an  epoch  In 
fruit  culture.  I  will  not  state  now  what  It  Is,  but  In¬ 
vite  all  to  visit  me  July  20  next,  to  see  It  In  bearlrK. 

This  excels  all  the  valuable  new  fruits  which  I  have 
heretofore  introduced.  chas.  a.  gkkkn. 

Attentive  readers  of  Ruralisms  and  Notes 
from  the  Rural  Grounds  will  readily 
guess  what  this  remarkable  new  fruit  is. 

We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
secret  further  than  to  say  that  its  intro¬ 
duction  will  be  owing  to  the  favorable 
reports  which  have  appeared  in  these 
columns  regarding  it. 

We  hope  that  our  contemporaries  will 
join  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  condemning  the  use 
of  the  word  “  phosphate  ”  as  a  name  for 
any  fertilizer  that  contains  either  potash 
or  nitrogen.  As  well  call  a  fertilizer 
‘  ‘  nitrate  ”  that  contains  phosphate  or 
potash  or  both.  The  name  of  “  phos¬ 
phate”  or  “phosphates”  should  not  be 
given  to  any  fertilizers  except  those 
whose  chief  plant  food  is  phosphoric  acid. 

South  Carolina  rock,  bone-black  and 
bone-ash  are  such  fertilizers. 

The  use  of  the  word  superphosphate  is 
equally  o’;jectionable  as  applied  to  any 
fertilizer  that  contains  either  nitrogen, 
potash  or  both.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  phosphate  and  a  superphosphate 
is  that  the  first  contains  phosphoric  acid 
not  soluble  in  water,  as  South  Carolina 
rock  and  bone-ash,  the  second  phosphoric 
acid  rendered  soluble  by  being  treated 
to  sulphuric  acid.  The  word  phosphate 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  bone,  since  it 
contains  nitrogen  as  well  as  phosphoric 
acid. 

We  have  received  many  letters  similar 
to  the  following : 

I  have  just  f1n<8hed  reading  tbe  Catalogue  Number 
of  The  U.  N.-Y.  and  have  been  very  much  Interested 
and  delighted  with  this  review.  Your  descriptions 
and  remarks  about  the  many  novelties  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  are  to  the  point,  and  should  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  those  who  want  the  beet  fruits  and 
vegetables.  I  cannot  well  conceive  bow  even  the 
novice  can  make  any  serious  mistakes  If  be  be  guided 
by  your  descriptions  of  the  varieties  mentioned. 

T.  J.  DWYER. 

Direct. 

- New  York  World  :  “  Don’t  believe 

there’s  any  permanent  relief  in  alcohol 
for  ‘  that  tired  feeling.’  ” 

“  Don’t  wear  violets  in  your  coat  while 
anybody  is  suffering  for  bread.” 

“Don’t  put  off  your  dress-suit  man¬ 
ners  when  you  get  into  your  business 
clothes.” 

- Irving:  “It  was  the  policy  of  the 

good  old  gentleman  to  make  his  children 
feel  that  home  was  the  happiest  place  in 
the  world ;  and  I  value  this  delicious 
home-feeling  as  one  of  the  choicest  gifts 
a  parent  could  bestow.” 

- Stark  Brothers  :  “  For  dollars  and 

bushels,  Garber  and  Keiffer  are  the  pears 
to  plant  in  all  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley  region.  Both  are  practically  ex¬ 
empt  from  blight,  and  wonderful  he&rers. 

All  things  considered,  for  large  orchards, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  these 
two  sorts.  For  a  beautiful  and  grand 
effect  plant  Garber  and  Keiffer  to  border 
a  drive  or  avenue — 10  or  12  feet  apart. 

Besides  their  fruit,  you  will  be  more 

than  repaid  with  their  splendid  columns  water  power  next  to  Niagara. 

GREATEST  COAL  Helds  In  the  West. 
MOUNTAINS  of  precious  and  base  metals 
lilG  pay-roll,  enterprising  people,  healthful  climate 
SMELiTEKS,  Refineries.  Concentrators.  Flour  Mills 
ELECTRIC  power  get  crated  by  waterfalls. 
CENTER  of  Industry,  Mining,  Stock-growlng,  Agri¬ 
culture. 

INVESTORS  and  Home-seekers  look  here 
Write  ERNEST  CRUTCHER,  Loans  and  Realty. 


And  conditions  in  life,  are  liable  at  times,  to  need  an  Invigorating  Tonic;  a  Regulator  of 
the  natural,  periodical  functions,  and  a  Soothing  and  Bracing  Nervine.  For  this  purpose 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 


^  is  the  only  medicine  so  certain  in  its  curative  action  that  it  can  Ije  guaranteed.  Your 
^  money  is  returned  if  it  does  not  cure. 

In  Maidenhood,  Womanhood  and  Motherhood,  it  invigorates  and  braces  up  the  ex- 
W  hausted,  run-down,  overworked  and  delicate;  allays  and  banishes  all  Nervous  Weakness, 
Spasms,  Hysteria,  Fits,  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  ;  corrects  all  unnatural  irregularities 
ijj)  of  monthly  function  and  cures  Periodical  Pains,  ’Weaknesses,  Bearing  Down  Sensations, 
P  Backache,  Catarrhal  Inllammation,  Ulceration  and  Kindred  Maladies. 

^5^4  For  those  about  to  become  mothers,  it  is  a  priceless  boon,  for  it  lessens  the  pains  and 
perils  of  childbirth,  shortens  “labor”  and  the  period  of  confinement,  and  promotes  the 
m  secretion  of  an  abundance  of  nourishment  for  the  child. 


Wliat  Otliers  Say  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 

IRREGULARITY  AND  UTERINE 
DEBILITY. 

Miss  L.  M.  HENDKUSON,  of  Springfield,  So: 

Dakota,  says :  “  I  cannot  say  enough  for 


my  physician  to  die,  besides  spending  almost  all  we 
liad.  After  live  months’  treatment  with  your  Dr. 
I’ien^e’s  Favorite  Prescription,  1  now  enjoy  most 
excellent  health.  I  would,  to-day,  have  been  in  my 
grave,  and  my  little  children  motherless,  hatl  it  not 
been  for  vou  and  your  medicine.  I  will  recommeiul 
your  medicines  as  long  as  I  live.  If  any  one  doubts 
tiiis,  give  my  name  and  address.” 


FAINTED  AWAY. 

Miss  LIZZIE  11.  MUItPlIY,of  Aerr  Dorp,  Staten 
Jx.,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  V., writes:  “  Aliout  two  years 
ago  I  was  so  sick  wilh  womb  trouble  lliat  I  could 
not  cross  the  room  witliout  fainting  away.  Tlie  doc¬ 
tors  could  do  me  no  good  and  told  me  I  must  die,  but 
my  mother  got  me  ‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  and  in 
one  week  I  began  to  feel  stronger.  After  taking  a 
dozen  bottles  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was;  free  from 
all  iiains  and  aches  and  all  due  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.” 


i  THE'“  CHANGE  OF  LIFE.” 

%  Mrs.  HATTIE  M.  RHODES,  of  Rath  Alum. 
®  Bath  Co.,  Va.,  aged  48,  sullered  from  rusli  of  blood 
^  to  head,  dizziness,  hot  Hushes,  palpitation  of  heart, 
^  and  otlier  distressing  symptoms  incident  to  llie 
ri  “  change  of  life.”  Site  writes  :  “  I  am  truly  glad  lo 
W  say  that  I  feel  mvself  cured.  I  have  used  your  ‘  Fa- 
^  vo'rite  Prescription’  and ‘Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery,’  as  you  directed,  and  to  tliem,  witli  the  aid  of 
N  God,  my  cure  is  due.” 


“WAS  THE  PICTURE  OF  DEATH.” 

Mrs.  M.  .T.  LOY^D,  of  Wes.xon,  Copiah  Co.,  3/m., 
says:  “My  daughter  lias  been  sick  all  her  life,  and 
the  older  she  grew,  the  worse  site  was  until  she  was 
the  picture  or  death:  the  physicians  could  not  do 
her  any  good.  I  gave  her  tlirec  bottles  of  ‘  Favorite 
Prescription,’  and  now  she  is  a  perfectly  healtliy 
girl. 

Have  recommended  it  to  a  great  many  sufferers 
from  ‘  female  complaints,’  and  it  luis  cured  them. 

I  think  it  is  tlie  greatest  medicine  in  the  world, 
and  I  have  never  found  anything  to  compare 
with  it.” 


Mrs.  CORA  CUMMINGS,  of  No.  74  K.  Yates  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  writt's :  “  I  took  your  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  when  I  was  run  down  and 
through  the  warm  weather.  It  worked  like  a 
cliarm  on  my  system  and  I  am  a  good  deal 
heavier  in  flesh  now.  It  is  the  best  ni(‘dicine  in 
tlie  world  for  ‘female  troubles,’  for  I  took  almost 
all  kinds  of  Patent  Medieiues,  and  doctors’  pre¬ 
scriptions  without  bcnclit.” 


A  COLD  CAUSED  TROUBLE. 

Miss  MAMIE  BT^RK,  of  Everett,  Bedford  Co., 
Penna.,  writes  :  “  Wlien  I  was  fourteen  years  old 
I  took  a  bad  cold  and  there  resulted  internal 
troubles.  I  was  a  gri'at  sufferer  for  four  years. 
1  had  tried  two  Physicians  but  neither  gave  me 
any  relief.  After  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  I  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  cured 
me  BO  I  have  no  moro  pains.  I  am  »ow  nineteeu 
years  of  age.” 


SUFFERED  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS. 

Mrs.  MALVINA  WILSON,  of  Oreide  (formerly 
Enterprise),  Taylor  Co.,  11'.  T'a.,  writes:  “A  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude  jirompts  me  to  write 
you.  Twelve  long  weary  years  I  sufl'ered  greatly 
from  Uterine  Disease,  arid  at  last  was  given  up  by 


CUREMONT  land  Issoclatlon, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


of  living  green  in  summer  and  gorgeous 
autumn  coloring  ‘in  purple  and  red.’  ” 

- Emerson  :  “  With  bitterness  the 

cynic  moans  :  ‘  Our  life  is  like  an  ass  led 
to  market  by  a  bundle  of  hay  being 
carried  before  him.  He  sees  nothing  but 
the  bundle  of  hay.’  ” 

“No  recipe  can  be  given  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Shakespeare.” 

- L.  H.  Bailey:  “There  are  persons 

who  hold  tenaciously  to  both  dogmas — 
that  varieties  run  out  and  that  novelties 
do  not  pay — without  seeing  that  such 
opinion,  if  true,  would  drive  the  culti¬ 
vated  flora  from  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

- W.  D.  Howells  ;  “  To  this  day  I  have 

no  patience  with  that  code  of  the  world 
which  relaxes  itself  in  behalf  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  gifted  offender  ;  rather  he 
should  suffer  more  blame.” 


14.  KARAT 


■  VI  North  Dakota,  Mon-  ■■1111  ■■  W 
tana.  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS,  with  Maps,  describing  fine  farming,  fruit, 
hop,  grazing  and  timber  lands  Mailed  FREE 
_  _  Gen.  Emigration  Agt.N.F.K.R. 

P.  B.  GROAT,  Oept.,  26,  St.  I'aul,  Minn. 


D  1 D  r  1 1 N 

Dll  null  in  Lands  FOR  SALE! 

In  close  proximity  to  Spokane  Flour  Mills  and  short 
haul  to  tide  water,  adjoining  prosperous  town  of 
Harrington,  Wash.,  on  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
R  R.  Fenced  and  in  cultivation,  well  watered,  five 
dwellings  on  the  land.  Average  wheat  yield  last 
year  '2b  bushels  per  acre.  Will  sell  whole,  or  In  tracts 
of  IrfO  acres,  on  easy  terms.  Makes  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  wheat  farm  at  a  bargain  For  particulars 
address  CLOUGH  Jfc  GKAVFS,  Spokane.  Wash. 


A  BARGAIN 


IGO  acres  1>^  mile  from  city  of  Appleton,  Minn.; 
very  cheap,  f’rice,  $11  per  acre,  $400  down,  balance 
as  purchaser  wishes.  Interest  7  per  cent. 

„  Address  D.  S.  HALL,  Stewart,  Minnesota. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  up™ n  the  science  of  feeding  Ir  a  1 
Us  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  tarm  aul 
male.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Us  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America,  it  will  pay  anybOQv 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  1S3.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


Piieic^ttatte0UiSi 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Many  Old, CADUC  Won’t  Produce  a  Profil. 

n..*  r  AA  ■■  ■«■  The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  M-Ichlgran  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 
IfOrnwUUl  ■  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healtbfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  hest  la  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long 
time;  law  rate  of  interest.  O.  M.  HARN£8,  Laud  Commlssloaer.  L.anslnK,  Atlch. 


Four  Harren  Mares. 

*•  I  bad  four  barren  mares,”  writes  G.  W.  Justtnson, 
of  E.  Palestine,  Ohio,  “that  got  In  foal  by  using  the 
Perfect  Impregnator  bought  of  Specialty  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co..  Carrollton.  Mo.— Artp. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Virginia  Hens. — I  have  83  hens,  B. 
Leffhorn  grades,  and  sold  99  dozen  eggs 
from  .January  1  to  February  28,  besides 
what  were  used  in  a  family  of  seven  per¬ 
sons.  I  also  have  a  four-year-old  sow 
that  is  the  mother  of  88  pigs.  I  have 
sold  54  for  $130  25.  My  hens  received  no 
cut  bone  or  anything  of  the  kind,  hut 
have  free  range  and  plenty  of  grain. 

Falls  Church,  Va.  b.  b.  s. 

A  Hen  Record. — I  am  feeding  150  B. 
IjCghorn  fowls  for  their  morning  ration, 
one  pint  of  animal  meal  with  as  much 
Buffalo  gluten  and  wheat  bran  as  I  can 
mix  with  skim-milk  in  a  tobacco  pail. 
At  noon,  four  quarts  of  good  wheat — at 
night,  more  corn  than  they  will  eat,  in 
pans  which  I  take  away  after  they  go  to 
roost.  Ground  oyster  shells  and  fresh 
water  are  kept  by  them  with  free  range 
in  good  weather.  My  hens  usually  lay 
about  115  eggs  per  hen  and  raise  enough 
chickens  to  keep  my  number  good.  How 
should  I  change  my  feed  for  better  re¬ 
sults  ?  M.  D.  c. 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  some  one  to  sug¬ 
gest  changes  here. 

Breast  Collars  for  Work  Horses. — 
Some  one  asked  about  the  advisability 
of  using  heavy  breast  collars  for  work 
horses.  I  give  my  experience.  We 
have  a  set,  and  have  used  them  more  or 
less  since  I  can  remember.  Some  horses 
can  do  heavy  work  in  them,  but  not 
many.  They  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
choke  a  well-built  horse  when  pulling 
hard.  They  are  very  handy  to  have  in 
case  of  a  sore  neck,  either  top  or  shoulder, 
and  ours  are  away  from  home  most  of 
the  time  (both  away  now),  doing  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  They  are  handy  in  the 
winter  when  there  is  not  much  pulling 
to  be  done,  because  light  and  quick  to 
put  on,  there  being  only  two  buckles  on 
each  harness  to  buckle.  Ours  cost,  years 
ago.  $7  made  to  order.  j.  r.  w. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  KU.L  HEN  LICE. 

In  reply  to  the  query  by  E.  L.  G.,  page 
111  :  To  spray  the  fowls  with  kerosene 
emulsion  would  almost  surely  result  in 
roup,  with  consequent  loss.  A  better 
and  more  effective  way  to  rid  them  of 
lice  is  to  make  an  ointment  of  one-half 
cupful  of  lard,  one  tablespoonful  of  kero¬ 
sene,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  pure  car¬ 
bolic  acid  ;  melt  the  lard  and  thoroughly 
mix  the  kerosene  and  acid  with  it.  A 
small  quantity  of  this  mixture  rubbed 
under  each  wing  and  around  the  vent 
will  be  death  to  the  lice.  However,  to 
make  the  work  thorough,  the  poultry- 
house  must  be  entirely  freed  from  lice, 
and  kept  so.  Three  years  ago,  through 
receiving  a  lot  of  chicks  from  a  neighbor, 
I  thoroughly  “seeded  ”  a  40-foot  brood¬ 
ing  house  with  the  “red  mites,”  and  they 
gained  a  strong  foothold  before  being 
discovered.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to' 
place  the  chicks  in  other  quarters ;  then 
the  house  was  closed  and  the  inside  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
as  hot  as  could  be  made.  The  building 
remained  closed  for  several  hours,  and 
was  then  treated  to  a  thorough  smoking 
and  fumigation  with  tobacco  and  sul¬ 
phur.  The  next  day  it  was  whitewashed, 
the  whitewash  containing  a  good  dose  of 
carbolic  acid.  When  the  building  became 
thoroughly  dry,  the  chicks,  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  the  above  ointment,  were 

The  Lungs  are  Strained  and  Racked  by  a 
persistent  Cough,  the  general  strength  wasted,  and 
an  Incurable  complaint  often  established  thereby. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  Is  an  effective  remedy 
for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  organs.— Adv. 


STOP 


THAT  HORSE  !  How  ? 
by  using  the  Imperial 
Bit,  Guaranteed  to 
hold  the  most  vicious  and  un¬ 
manageable  horse.  It  Is  a 
positive  cure  for  to  gue- 
lolllng,  and  prevents  slde- 
pulllng.  Bit  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

No.  40  In  X  C  or  Japan,  SI. 00 
No.  41  In  Fine  Nickel,  SC. 00 


IMPERIAL  BIT  AND  SNAP  CO., 

710  Wisconsin  Street,  Racine,  Wls 


KEEPERS  SENDFOI 


CLEANINGS  IN 


.  _  Sample  aopy  _ 

BEE  CULTURE. 


Catalog,  of  BEESUPPLiES 


Magazine,  anc 
EltEli. 


A.  1.  ROOT,  iUedina,  O, 


again  put  into  it,  and  I  haven’t  seen  a 
louse  in  it  from  that  day  to  this. 

I  have  two  henhouses,  one  40  and  the 
other  50  feet  long ;  both  are  free  from 
lice  and  my  fowls  are  free  from  disease. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  keep  the  buildings 
clean  and  dry  ;  every  morning  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  cleaned  up  with  a  pail  and 
shovel  and  put  carefully  away  for  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  roosts  are  four  inches  above  a 
dropping  board  18  inches  wide  and  two 
feet  from  the  floor,  which  makes  the 
work  easy.  The  floor  is  of  dry  earth, 
and  sand  which  is  loose  and  makes  a 
splendid  absorbent  for  droppings  and  a 
good  scratching  place  in  winter.  This 
earth  is  renewed  once  a  year.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  hot-bed  sash,  and  are  hinged  ; 
they  are  open  every  sunny  day,  which  is 
all  the  ventilation  my  houses  get.  J 
have  80  fowls,  and  use  a  $1(5  Mann  bone 
mill,  feeding  the  hone  twice  a  week  raw, 
which  I  find  most  satisfactory.  I  would 
have  a  bone  mill  if  I  had  but  50  fowls  ; 
the  work  is  hard,  but  pays  every  time. 

J.  H.  E.  SCHULTZ. 


HOOELMILKCOOCEI 
PAr.INT'O  18931 
H.W.GAZLAY, 

■  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 


DAIRYMEN  SAY 

THE  MODEL  MILK  COOLER 
A.NU  AERATOR 
Has  no  equal,  la  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  at 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  with 
iron  clad  bot¬ 
tom.  they  will 
not  rust. 
Agentswant- 
ed.  Send  for 
large  cut  and 

price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZLAT,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


.-v'lVwA 

. . 


IT 

DOES 

IT. 


brings  5c.  per  it  extrain  our 
Crystal  Rutter  Package 
Flint  Glass,  Metal  Cnae, air¬ 
tight.  Dead  air  soace.  Full  descrlntton 
with  cuts  sent  free.  Address  Crystal 
Package  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


::|i|iliSHARP  POULTRY  GRIT.  \ 

-^;'!¥i!llllllillrs  jp(*f^U5HPR  ' 


Oui^HaNc 


REOUCES  STONE  .CROCKERY.  SHELLS  tc.  ANY  SIZE 
DESIRED.  WORKS  FAST  &  VERY' EASY.  FOWUSMUS 
HAVE  SHARP  SR  IT  TO  THRIVE.  I-TT  PURE  SHARP  ' 
SACKS.  «l 9?  PER  HUNDRE^tBS 
rosaacu^R.  >WEBSTERiiHANNUM.  CAZENOVIA.  N-Y 


New  64  page  Catalogue  tor18g4 

Is  now  ready.  The  most  complete  book 
ever  published  on  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Standard  seeds.  Send  4  cts.  in  stamps, 
.lohn  liansclier  Jr.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


CHAPMAN’S  EGGS. 

single- comb  Brown  Leghorns  lead  the  World  In  egg 
records.  Seven  years’  breeding.  Fancv  Fowls 
One  sitting,  J1  00;  $4.00  per  100.  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


GHICKS.  GHANCES. 


EGGS 


uure-hred  B.  &  W.  Mlnorcas,  I 
Wyandottes.  8.  C.  B.  Leghorr 
W.  &  B.  Plymouth  Hocks,  W,  F. 
1C  ...  Spanish.  L.  Brahmas— Wggs.  $1. 

per  15:  $.4  00  per  00.  Golden  &  S.  L.  Wyandotte 
C  I.  Games,  Ked  Caps,  Iloudans.  W.  Langshans  \ 
f'odsh.  Buff  Leghorns- Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5 
per  60.  Fine  catalogue  free. 

JOHN  D.  SOUDEIl,  Jr.,  Telford.  l*a. 


Elies 


from  pure  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  BOCK 
The  best  farmers'  fowl. 

Eggs,  $2. .50  per  30. 

WM.  J  ONDEKDONK,  Mount  Ivy,  N. 


FOR  RAI  C-SI'-A-CK  LANGSHAN  egg 

5  '  '  pure  stock,  and  warranted  fe 

tile,  or  will  retlll  order  $1.50  for  13. 

GEO.  W.  DUNHAM,  Schaghtlcoke,  N.  Y 


PINE  TREE  FARM, 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J. 


.  Eggs  lor  HatcIiiDg, 

32-page  catalogue  free 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

The  fowl  for  the  farmer.  Great  winter  layers.  Pr 
winning  blood  (Knapp’s);  unlimited  range.  Hone 
dealing.  Eugs,  $1  60  per  15;  $2.50  per  26. 

D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y 


Wyckoff’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 


jiggs  lor  naicmng,  »2  oo  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5 
per  46;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descrtptl 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF.  Groton,  Ni  Y 


ROSE  COMB  BR.  LEOHORNS. 


Kesnequa  btraln,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  layl 
qualities.  Also  White  Mlnorcss.  Eggs  from  vigoro 
standard-bred  stock,  $1.50  per  15;  $4  00  per  45 

CHAS.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N,  Y 


White  Holland  TurkeySi 

$6  per  pair,  $9  per  trio.  Pure  bred  and  healthy  slock 
ODly.  G  F.  FELLOWS,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 

cular. 


PFiKIN  IltJCKeggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  .Yirsi 
Premiums  at  ihe  New  York  Poulirv 
Show  in  1893.  Fertility  and  sale 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  clr- 
A.  J.  UALLOCK,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


perfect  impregnator 


made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  nsc.  , 
SUKE,  SAFK,  HAKSILKSS.  ' 
»  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all  , 
States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full ' 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  |5.(K).  , 

/  SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

P  I'C  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo.  ( 
R  Illustrated  BOOK  on  Sterility  sent 
)  FREE.  Write  for  it.  liefer  to  Com-  ( 
A  mercial  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
B  Kan.  City;  aud  entire  city  of  Carrollton.  I 


CUED  UDDER  IKD  GARGET 

Is  positivelj'  cured  by  the  use  of 
SCOTT’S  Arabian  Paste. 
Guaranteed.  Will  not  scatter  or 
reduce  the  How  of  milk.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price.  11) , 
50c.;  1  lb.,  $1.00.  SCOTT’S  ARABIAN 
PASTE  CO..  Rochester,  N-  Y. 


Self-GleanlRg  Stable. 


Invented  by  Prof.  K.  W.  Stewart. 
Keeps  cows  clean, saves  all  manure, 
all  bedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  anti 
gfives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
for  circular. 

J  J.  STEWART, 

Successsor  to 
STEWART  HROS., 

Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y* 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IIMPROVEO 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 


GEO.II.HT 


(fhetunands  8n 
ceHHful  Ouernticini . 
SJMPLK,  PERFBCT.  itnd 
SELFRea  ULA  TIN  a 
Oiinrnnteed  to  hatena 
largrcr  pcrccntn*eof 
fertile  eggs,  at  IcMHCOMt, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c. for  IlluH.  Catalog. 
Circulars  Free. 

Pat.  ASoIe  Mfr., (Quincy, III. 


THE 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Sleana, 
Absolutely  nelf-regulnting, 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  llrst-cla.ss  Hatchei 
^,1.1  J,*]  market.  Circulars  free. 
GKO.  liltTElj  &  GO.,  <buiiicy,  III. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  k^frf 

MEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

on  our  INCUABTOK  aod  UKOOBKU 
i'omblneda  If  you  are  interested  in 
Foultrj,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  4  cents  la 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

ReliabUlnenbatorCo.f  Qulney*  UL 


INYINClBy  HATCHER  $| 

-  l0OQ^)au)r,  which  Th  (uaran 

'  teed  to  hatch  as  well  as  iht 
ibii^hese  priced  InoubAtor  mads 
■  or  your  monev  refunded.  Send 
*  4o,  in  stamps  lor  No.  23  Cata 
.  logue.  Write  to  our  customers  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  600  fC:d 
(t  6  months,  and  noeomplainta  from  any  cnAtnmt>r  a  Mresi 
aUCKEYS  INCUBATOR  CO..  SPlUNUFlBLD.  V 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Broodere  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
rai8in«  chicks;  40  firHt  premiumH  ;  3.000 
teHtiznonialH  ;  send  for  cutnlof^ue. 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  574 ,  Card'ington,  0. 


Tile  Improved  MoRitor  Incubator. 

— - Hundreds  of  testimonials  as  t( 

its  mer?‘.3  over  all  other  makes. 
MEDALS  and  DIPLOMA  AWARDEI 
AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 
Large  book  with  cuts  for  stamp 
BUY  THE  BEST. 

F.  WILLIAMS,  54  RACE  ST.,  BRISTOL,  CONN 


IHCOBiTORSfs-oo 


3-c  stamp  forclr- 
culars.  Address 

Jlcrryman,  llo.ley,  JId. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAM 

For  all  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Ah 
lutely  safe,  and  more  convenient  arde* 
nonjlcal  than  any  other.  Also  Cwapov 
Ihermostatic  Bars.  Manufactured 
L.  U.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

J.  P.  LUOA8,  Western  Agent,  Topexa.  Kan. 
Send  for  circular  and  mention  The  Bukal. 


SET  YOUK  HENS  IN 


Mapes’  Automatic  Hens’  Nests. 


Laying  hens  cannot  bother  them.  They  can  come 
off  to  eat  at  pleasure.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  letters 
1  am  recelvlrg; 

ME.MPtils,  Te.n.v.,  March  5,  1894. 

M  H.  O.  w.  Mapes. 

Dear  Sir:  Tbs  diagram  and  right  to  make  and  use 
your  Hens’  Nests  is  received  1  nave  six  made  and 
in  use  thus  far.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  them. 
My  neighbors  are  on  hand  to  see  the  huunbug  that  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  adopt.  When  they  look  on 
and  see  my  hens  adopt  them  as  though  they  knew 
Just  what  they  were  for  they  say :  “  Complete ;  ahead 
of  anything.’  I  think  you  will  get  more  orders  from 
here.  Yours,  etc.,  8.  8.  Eaton. 


nest.  Two  leet  of  lumber,  seven  nails  and  any 
box  of  suitable  size  is  all  that  is  required 
everyday  use  or  for  sitting  hens.  Two  addltlo 
feet  of  lumber,  four  rails,  and  a  pleceof  an  old  t 
leg  makes  It  an  absolute  cure  for  the  egg-eal 
habit.  Send  a  dollar  for  full  directions  and  fi 
right.  Local  Agents  Wanted. 

O.  W.  MAPE8,  Middletown,  N.  ! 


Buckley’s  Waferine  Device 

FOB  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovbk  Plains,  N.  T 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MAOHINB 
CO.,  Liniltecl,  Kingston,  Out.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

r*r  BBLIABLB  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

Tlie  OKANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unsqualed  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

.  “  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  Unest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statolllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABBK  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  KOSLYN,  L.  I.,  N,  Y 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 

2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2 

Won  by  Ida  Marigold,  bred  by  Miller  A  Sibley.  16 
daughters  of  her  sire,  Ida's  Kloterof  St.  L.  136.56, 
average  over  19  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  lees  than  $200;  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLELt  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie.— A.J.C.C.-St,  Lambert 

BOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


-YEABLING  HEIFER,  1.5-16  Jersey, 
record  of  dam,  14  pounds  of  butter 
per  week  Price,  $4U.(f0. 

C,  E.  TUBNKU,  Forestvllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  nearly  eight 
months  old.  aood  color,  good  points  and  good  size. 

D.  M.  CA.VIPRELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


ros  sill 


Black  Spanish  Jack.  His  get 
are  very  large,  lias  taken  Urst 
prizes  at  State  and  County  Fairs 
H.  G.  TYLEB.  Daysville.  N.  Y. 


Hig:h-Clas8  Shropshires 

7a®  y^^rllnsr  rams  that  will  weiRh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year- 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  ponnds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata 
™  „  the  WILLOWS, 

Gbo.  B.  Bbkck.  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


^^Wlllswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

All  are  bred  at  P’AUM  not ‘"picked  up ’’through  the 
country  from  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  ”  Pedigree  of 
each  breeder  In  the  catalogue  and  description  pre¬ 
vious  to  shipment.  H  n  u 

WILLS  A.  SEWABI),  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


I  oil  wMut  iiije  jQ  exchange  some  of  them.  Also 
Registered  bows  and  two  Uegisterfd  South  Down 
Bams  cheap.  »ABK  FABM,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


GHESHIRES 

From  foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WTty  don't  you  buy 


Improved  Chester  Whites 

or 

WILLIS  WRINERV,  WIUOUl,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


run  OfltC  POLAND  CarNAIUGS^f^^^^^ 

rowed  in  November;  very  thrifty,  rangv  rich  In 
blood  of  Tom  Corwin,  Ringmaster  and  .Magnate  We 
are  also  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of 
Spring  Pigs.  Prices  low, 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


rtMn  UUUKO  persetung  SatrsfaetTor^^^ 
BBOOKSIDE  POULTUY  FAILM  ColuXus^N.  J 


MiMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  S  o’’!’’?.": 

Langshan,  P  Keck,  Buff  and  Brown  Legherns.  Ulus 
traled  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUN  BAB,  Klkhorn,  Wls. 
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buy. “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINT5 


AtWHOLESAI>K  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  HouBes,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors.  &  HAVE  Middlemen’s 
protlts.  In  use  B 1  yeai-8.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Ixjw  prices  w  11  sunirise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEliSOLL,  ‘J46  i’iymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  Y. 


LITTLE  GIANTTh^ 


_ _ _ _ _ ing  Machine. 

Threshes  Oram,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, Feed  Grinders,  Ao 
UEEBNISlt  &  SONS,  Banadale,  Ba.,  V.  3.  A. 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 


Received  the  Hedal  and  Highest  *^A ward 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery  and 
Standard  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Quality  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

YORK,  PENNA. 


Fnctp  $l2$o 

I  A  wheel  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  lady  riders  only,  and  equipped  more 
fully  and  satisfactorily  in  point  of 
guards,  etc.,  than  any  other  of  its  class. 
While  in  this  particular  it  is  brought 
to  the  standard  of  the  splendid  Colum¬ 
bia  Model  36,  it  can  he  stripped  to 
correspond  with  the  lighter  Model  34. 

The  artistic  and  beautiful  Columbia  catalogue 
appeals  to  the  good  taste  of  every  ivoman  in  tlu 
land.  It  is  free  at  our  agencies,  or  mailed  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 


Cultivators  and  Corn  Planters  a  Specialty. 


The  Elkhart  Hand  Rroadcast  Seed  Sower 
Is  the  latest  improved  and  finest  constructed  Sower 
on  the  market:  has  oscillating  vibrator  or  lorce  feed, 
a  steel  bow,  good  sack,  and  is  a  first-class  machine 
In  every  respect,  and  If  not  a  better  machine  than 
others  are  selling  fcr  12,  we  don’t  ask  von  to  keep  It. 
Every  sower  guaranteed.  Our  price  for  the  next  30 
dai  s,  IS1./25.  Address 

ELKHART  SEEDER  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Hartford. 


There  Is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  when 

You  Can 
Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  you  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  In 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  ^ 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
information  regarding  your  par¬ 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  Is  your 
name  and  address  sent  to  our  near- 
estoffice.  SEND  TO-DAY. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.,  „ 

19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  St.  dUoI  Un,  maSS. 
Branch  Office— tii  Murray  St.,  New  Y^ork  City. 


49th  Year, 


Columbian 

Exposition. 


■fs  a  First-Class  Tobacco 
Transplanter, 


is  home 
without 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
Other  rotary  Harrows.  It  Is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  \,vorl£  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
where  others  fail.  Send  for  circulars.  Also  of  latest 
improved  .SPRINti  TOOTH  HARROW. 

D.S.MORGAN&CO  'cmc  Aco.^ruu'/’ 


Which  is  no  new  thing,  but  reliable 

This  Machine  can  also  be  used  for  transplanting  Strawberries,  Tomatoes,  Cabbage,  etc.  Alsoaflrst- 
98  Potato  Planter,  as  it  will  put  them  in  from  two  to  six  leches  deep,  as  desired.  This  Machine  Is  fully 
pranted  to  do  first-class  work,  or  no  sale.  Phosphate  attachment  furnished  if  desired.  Manufactured 

A.  D.  PECK,  Agent,  JORDAN.  N.  Y. 

IW-  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 


IMtPm  HORSE  CARTS. 


VARIETY 


GreatSuccess”! 

POTATO  DIGGER  H _ ^ 


YOU  SEE  HOW  IT  IS  YOURSELF 


IsHALLOrK’S  LATE.ST 
IMPROVED,  and  stdls 
to  farmers  already  owning 
!«|i»0  and  $1  Diggers. 

Why?  Recause  of  its 
Cireaier  Eltloieiicy  ^ 

1111(1  .Siiiipliclij . 

Don’t  fall  to  have  one 
of  our  NON-flLOG-  KyOr 
ABLE  WciMlcrs. 

It  saves  more  labor  |b^  , 

than  any  other  farm  JB.  L 
tool,  and  gives  great-  W 
er  security  to  the  plant  than 

any  other  Weeder.  Send  a  2-c- . — - - 

Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  and  terms  for  intr^uo 
tion,  to  suit  the  times.  Give  P.  O.,  County  and  State. 


fi894  OR  B  STYLE  FACTORY  SIZE 

U.  5.  SEPARATOR 

We  have  a  bowl  that  is  two  inches  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  1893  or  A  pattern.  This  makes  the  machine  run 
much  lighter,  and  yet  the  B  Separator  will  do  the  same  in 
capacity  as  the  A  machine. 

The  closeness  of  the  skimming  is  not  excelled 
by  any  Separator  on  the  market. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.  S.  still  keeps  to  its  simplicity  of 
construction,  making  it  less  complicated  and  easier  cleaned 
than  other  machines. 

The  Dairy  Sizes  have  the  same  style  bowls. 

You  cannot  find  all  these  superior  qualities 
combined  in  any  other  Separator 
on  the  market. 

Send  for  our  new  pamphlet  giving  details  and  illustrations  of  our  dairy  and  factory  sizes  of 
Separators,  We  furnish  everything  for  the  dairy  or  creamery.  Ask  for  our  catalogues. 


Tell  your 
dealer  you 
must  see 
cur 


If  so,  you  should  try  a 


It  churns  Easier,  Quicker, 
Closer,  and  Is  More 
Convenient  than 
any  other. 

Every  user's  word  for  It. 

Send  for  circular  and  In¬ 
troductory  price,  If  we  have 
no  agent  In  your  locality,  to 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


VERnONT  FARH  MACHINE  CO, 


Rallston  Spa,  N.  V. 
tW  Mention  this  paper.^iii 


’speerlessGREAMERY 

BUnER  WORKER. 


Absolute  Perfection  for  best  qualityButter 
Also  Churns,  Power  Butter  Workers, 
Printers,  Shipping  Boxes,  and 

b  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

r  Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  Is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  illmstrated  Catalogue  of 
Creamer y  Plan  and  valuable  Information 
I  for  Creamery  men. 

Sk  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iir^CREAMERY 
kMc  H  U  R  N 
MILK -TESTERS 

Hand  and  Steam  J*oivei\ 

WATERS’  BUTTER-WORKERS 


THE  HEDLrER  RIDING  HARROW. 
Cuts  9  feet  wide  (two-horse  size):  easier  than 
any  other  6  ft.  Cuts  5  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soli. 

Harrows  from  $7  00  up. 

Write  to  HELI.ER  MFG.  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J 


Complete  Factory  Outfits— Sbpakators,  Boileks 
and  F.voiNES. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 
Rutland,  Yermoiit. 
Mention  this  paper.  mhSeoit 


Desig'ned  for  all  kinds  of  PLOWING,  either 
on  SIDE  HILL  or  LEVEL  LAND. 


The  Leadings 
Wood  Beam 
Reversible 
PLOW. 


that  the  PAGE  is  “just  as  good  as”  tliis  or 
that  fence.  When  our  customers  declare  that 
the  PAGE  is  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
either  keep  silent  or  modestly  admit  the 
truth  of  t  he  statement. 

There  would  be  no  use  in  denying  it  any¬ 
way  for  tlie  Coiled  Springs  have  a  way  of  ris¬ 
ing  up  and  speaking  for  themselves.  Like  the 
immortal  G.  W.,  they  cannot  lie,  and  they 
will  not  sag,  so  there  is  nothing  left  for 
the  fence  but  to  keep  straight. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Patent  Spring  Foot  Latch,  Automatic  Jointer,  Straight  Steel  Coulters, 
or  Rolling  Caster  Coulters,  and  all  late  improvements. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  14.  1894. 
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kept  in  these.  Just  at  the  right  of  the  dwelling 
house,  partially  underground,  is  the  incubator  house, 
with  a  capacity  of  over  3,000  eggs. 


A  FARM  RUN  BY  HEN  POWER, 


Night  Work  About  an  Incubator. 


different  direc- 
s  u  r  i  n  g  good 

a  poultry  coun- 

lished  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years 
ago  by  the  late 

Mr.  T.  Wilton  Hill,  who  expended  something  like 
$10,000  on  it.  It  is  located  half  a  mile  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  on  rolling  ground,  the  back  part  being  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  front.  It  comprises  seven  acres. 
Mr.  Hill  died  very  suddenly,  and  the  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ordway,  purchased  it  at  the  administrator’s 
sale  for  not  much  more  than  one-fourth  the  original 
cost.  Mr.  Ordway’s  superintendent,  Mr.  D.  A.  Mount, 
has  made  a  specialty  of  poultry  for  many  years,  being 
very  successful  in  this  line  of  work.  Mr.  O.  met  me  at 
the  station,  and  as  we  were  driving  out  remarked 
that  I  would  not  see  any  $10,000  poultry  houses  or 
fancy  buildings  ;  that  they  were  running  the  business 
for  what  they  could  make  from  it  with  the  idea  of 
building  up  a  reputation  second  to  none  ;  that  they 
are  working  hard,  night  and  day  almost,  to  make  it 
a  success.  They  are  making  needed  improvements 


Looking  Backwakd  Over  the  Pine  Tree  Farm.  Pig.  67. 


partially  visible,  are  the  two  brooder  houses,  with  a 
capacity  of  5,000  to  6,000  chicks  at  a  time.  These  are 
built,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  a  very  bad  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  Mr.  Ordway’s  opinion.  Here,  too,  is  a  new 
building,  containing  grain  room,  feed  cooker,  cellar 
for  storage,  etc.  This  building,  as  well  as  other  im¬ 
provements  about  the  place,  is  the  result  of  spare 
time  put  in  by  Mr.  Mount  and  his  assistants,  all  im¬ 
provements  being  made  in  this  way.  Directly  over 
the  front  building  may  be  seen  the  dwelling  house, 
with  the  solitary  pine  tree,  the  only  one  on  the  farm 
and  which  gives  it  its  name,  towering  over  it  at  the 
left.  At  the  left  of  these  are  the  barn,  killing  house, 
and  some  smaller  miscellaneous  buildings.  Back  of 
the  dwelling  house  and  extending  clear  to  the  rear  of 
the  farm,  is  range  after  range  of  laying  houses,  with 
wide  runs  between  each  ;  several  different  breeds  are 
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Infertile  Eggs  ;  an  Incubator  Talk. 

“What  do  you  do  with  the  eg^s  tested  out  at  this 
time  ?  ” 

“Use  them  for  feed  for  young  chicks,  ducks,  etc.” 
“About  what  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  do  you 
hatch  ?  ” 

“  We  do  not  figure  on  the  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs. 
That  is  the  way  the  incubator  manufacturers  get  their 
high  percentages.  They  test  eggs  that  are  nearly 
ready  to  hatch,  select  only  the  strong  ones  that  are 
pretty  sure  to  each  hatch  a  chicken  ;  of  course  they 
can  get  a  high  record.  We  calculate  that  we  will  get 
about  half  as  many  good  strong  chicks  or  ducks  as  we 
put  eggs  in  the  incubator.  From  some  of  our  hatches 
we  get  more  than  .'50  per  cent,  from  some  we  get  less, 
but  if  they  average  about  50  we  are  satisfied.” 

“  I  see  that  your  incubators  vary  in  size,  which  do 
you  prefer  ?  ” 

“The  larger  size,  holding  about  480  hens’  eggs. 
These  have  a  lamp  at  each  end,  and  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  is  more  easily  maintained.  They  are  considerably 
more  economical  to  operate  too,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  Here  is  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  with  the  lamp  at  one  end  which  shows  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  ends.  As  you  see  this  is  one 
of  the  older  makes  and  does  not  work  so  well  as  the 
newer  patterns.  We  have  to  raise  the  end  opposite 
the  lamp  several  inches  higher  than  the  other  in  order 
to  have  it  work  well.” 

“  I  see  you  have  all  Pineland  incubators.  Do  you 
consider  them  superior  ?  ” 

“  They  are  as  good  as  any.” 

“  I  believe  they  are  self-regulating.  Will  they  run 
themselves  ?  ” 

“  Not  much.  No  incubator  will  run  itself.  We  take 
great  pains  when  they  are  first  starting,  to  see  that 
they  work  all  right,  and  afterwards  watch  them  very 
closely.  After  they  get  well  heated  up,  they  will  run 
very  evenly,  but  the  last  thing  we  do  at  night  is  to 
examine  them  all  and  see  that  the  temperature  is  all 
right ;  and  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
morning.” 

“  How  is  this  incubator  house  built?” 

“The  part  below  ground  is  built  of  brick;  that 
above  ground  of  boards  with  tar  paper.  It  is  ceiled 
overhead,  with  an  air  space  between  that  and  thereof. 
There  are  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  by  which  it  may 
be  ventilated  when  necessary.  As  you  see,  there  is  a 
fire-place  at  one  end  and  a  coal  stove  in  which  a  fire 
may  be  started  when  needed.” 

On  one  side  on  a  shelf  were  arranged  a  number  of 
different  lots  of  eggs,  all  numbered  to  distinguish  the 
pens  from  which  they  were  taken.  Some  of  the  finest 
are  the  Minorcas  and  the  White  Leghorns.  The 
Brown  Leghorns  do  not  average  so  large  and  are  not 
so  white  in  color,  but  the  little  brown  beauties  are 
probably  not  exceeded  in  number  of  eggs  laid  by  any 
breed. 

Best  Egg  Trade ;  How  To  Get  It. 

“  Do  you  make  a  specialty  of  eggs  for  any  particular 
purpose  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  do.  We  keep  a  large  number  of  purebred 
fowls.  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  purebred  stock  than 
it  does  cross-breeds  or  mongrels,  and  we  can  sell  the 
eggs  by  the  sitting  for  hatching,  at  a  good  price. 
Then  we  sell  a  great  many  for  incubators  ;  of  course 
whatever  surplus  we  have,  goes  to  market.  We  also 
buy  a  good  many  eggs  from  the  stores  and  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  for  the  latter  purpose.” 

“  Do  you  have  special  customers  for  the  latter  ?  ” 
“We  send  six  cases,  or  180  dozen,  a  week  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York.” 

“  I  suppose  you  get  extra  prices  for  these  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  we  get  quite  an  advance  above  the  quoted 
price  for  strictly  fresh  eggs.” 

‘  ‘  How  did  you  secure  this  trade  ?  ” 

“  I  happened  to  meet  the  proprietor,  and  in  talking 
with  him  on  the  subject,  he  finally  said  I  might  send 
a  case  on  trial  to  see  how  he  liked  them.  Then  I  got 
an  order  for  two  cases  a  week,  which  was  shortly 
after  increased  to  four,  and  finally  to  six,  which  is  the 
number  we  send  them  now  every  week.” 

“  Do  you  send  them  by  express  ?” 

“  Yes ;  two  cases  at  a  time.  It  costs  no  more  to  ship 
two  !  ” 

“  What  kind  of  cases  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  Common  egg  carriers  with  pasteboard  partitions; 
sometimes  they  come  back  pretty  well  smashed  up. 
These  eggs  are  all  candled  ;  nothing  goes  in  but  what 
erfectly  fresh  and  all  right ;  a  layer  of  excelsior  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  case,  and  another  on  top 
of  the  eggs.” 

“  Does  it  make  any  difference  about  the  color  of  the 
eggs  ? ” 

“  No,  they  don’t  care  anything  about  the  sheilas 
long  as  the  contents  are  fresh  and  all  right.  This  is 
a  good  trade.  Our  checks  come  every  week,  and  there 
is  no  trouble.” 

“Do  you  consider  the  selling  of  fancy  eggs  by  the 
sitting  more  profitable  than  selling  them  for  market?” 


‘  ‘  Much  more  so.  There  is  quite  a  di  fference  between 
selling  eggs  for  $1  to  $2  a  sitting,  and  selling  them  for 
one  to  four  cents  apiece.” 

“But  doesn’t  the  advertising  necessary  to  get  the 
trade  eat  up  the  profit  ?  ” 

“No.  The  expense  of  advertising  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  price  received.” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  pack  the  eggs  in  these  cases  when  you  sell 
in  quantities  for  hatching  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  wrap  each  egg  in  paper.  Not  enough  so 
that  it  will  fit  in  the  case  tight,  but  so  that  it  will 
vibrate  slightly.  They  carry  well  in  this  way.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  the  stock  to 
lay  in  the  fall  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  they  are  properly  fed.  They  must  be  well 
fed  and  crowded  in  growth  and  they  will  be  strong, 
vigorous  and  ready  to  lay  early  in  the  season.” 

“  How  early  do  your  ducks  begin  to  lay  ?  ” 

“They  began  this  winter  in  December,  although  we 
did  not  get  very  many  eggs  until  January.”  f.  h.  v. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALL  ABOUT  INCUBATION. 

Hints  and  Advice  from  a  Veteran. 
man’s  duty  in  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  WOODEN  HEN. 

How  to  Operate  an  Incubator. 

The  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  24,  entitled  “A 
Homemade  Incubator,”  while  admirable  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  so  is  liable  to  cause 
trouble  and  loss  by  presenting  only  the  bright  side. 
The  incubator  is  all  right,  when  provided  with  a  regu¬ 
lator,  and  will  hatch  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  fertile 
eggs,  but  why  not  tell  the  whole  truth  and  say  what 
this  80  or  90  per  cent  really  means  ?  Such  statements, 
like  those  in  many  of  the  incubator  catalogues,  lead 
the  novice  to  think  that  he  can  get  eight  or  nine 
chickens  from  every  ten  eggs  placed  in  the  incubator, 
whereas  this  is  so  wholly  misleading  that  it  causes  in¬ 
tense  disappointment,  and  loss  in  many  cases  where 
it  means  almost  ruin.  If  chickens  could  be  hatched  at 
this  rate,  they  would  be  as  cheap  and  common  as 
weeds,  whereas  A.  F.  Hunter,  editor  of  Farm  Poultry, 
says  that  if  you  hatch  one-half  the  eggs  and  raise  one- 
half  the  chickens  hatched,  you  will  be  doing  well.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  not  1  in  25  who  can 
do  this,  and  there  are  more  failures  in  the  use  of  incu¬ 
bators  in  connection  with  the  poultry  business  than 
in  any  three  or  four  other  businesses  of  which  I  ever 
heard.  Find  one  who  has  succeeded,  and  you  will  find 
25  who  have  failed. 

At  every  poultry  show,  incubators  are  shown  bring¬ 
ing  forth  the  most  phenomenal  hatches,  some  running 
as  high  as  98  per  cent,  but  so  far  as  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  concerned,  these  hatches  are  frauds  of  the  rank¬ 
est  kind.  Two  or  three  incubators  are  filled  with  eggs 
to  hatch  just  in  time  for  the  show,  and  then  a  few  days 
before  the  eggs  are  to  be  sent  on,  the  eggs  from  all  the 
incubators  are  most  carefully  tested  by  an  expert,  and 
only  those  selected  which  are  almost  certain  to  hatch. 
These  are  sent  to  the  show  in  boxes  especially  made 
for  the  purpose,  placed  in  the  incubator  selected,  and 
hatch  out  just  in  time  to  swindle  others  into  buying 
incubators,  in  the  firm  belief  that  98  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  started  with  can  be  hatched.  When  you  hear  of 
a  hatch  of  300  chickens,  you  can  safely  decide  that 
these  300  were  obtained  from  450  to  550  eggs,  or  more, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Why  Regulators  Are  Needed. 

Mr.  Schultz  virtually  says  that  regulators  for  the 
heat  are  no  good,  and  that  he  prefers  not  to  use  one. 
One  can  run  a  steam  boiler  without  a  pressure  gauge 
and  may  get  along  all  right,  but  he  may,  and  almost 
surely  will,  bring  disaster  upon  himself.  Having  run 
incubators  for  years,  I  earnestly  advise  every  one  not 
to  take  an  incubator  without  a  reliable  regulator,  as 
a  present,  unless  he  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  watch 
the  heat,  or  can  afford  to  lose  the  eggs.  A  regulator 
for  the  heat,  that  will  not  vary  more  than  from  one  to 
two  degrees,  is  as  necessary  to  success  as  a  regulator 
is  to  a  watch,  if  one  have  any  other  business  to  attend 
to.  What  is  wanted  is  not  only  to  feel,  but  absolutely 
to  know,  that  when  one  leaves  the  incubator  in  the 
morning,  it  will  need  no  more  care  or  watching  until 
it  is  time  to  turn  the  eggs  again  at  night.  The  heat 
varies  with  every  change  of  temperature,  and  the 
flame  that  will  hold  the  heat  during  the  cool  hours  of 
the  night  will  almost  cook  the  eggs  during  the  day. 
After  having  made  my  own  incubators  and  tried  to 
get  along  without  regulators,  I  advise  every  one  who 
is  going  to  use  an  incubator  for  profit,  to  buy  the  best 
incubator  he  can  afford.  If,  however,  one  prefers  to 
make  his  own  incubator  and  dispense  with  a  regulator, 
then  he  should  place  the  incubator  somewhere  handy, 
and  get  every  member  of  the  family  interested  in 
watching  the  thermometer.  During  the  third  week, 
if  the  eggs  are  valuable,  he  should  keep  a  closer  watch 
than  ever.  The  eggs,  to  hatch  well,  must  be  kept  at 
a  uniform  temperature,  as  nnd^r  a  hen,  and  to  keep 


this  even  temperature,  a  regulator,  and  a  good  one  at 
that,  is  necessary,  and  especially  so  during  the  last 
week.  Life  is  too  short  to  spend  it  hovering  around 
an  incubator,  when  a  simple  mechanical  device  will 
regulate  the  heat  automatically  as  no  human  being 
can. 

What  to  do  About  Heat. 

The  incubator  should  be  perfectly  level,  and  the 
heat  uniform  in  every  part.  If  any  part  be  higher  than 
the  others,  the  heat  will  at  once  rush  there,  the  eggs 
will  be  hotter  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  tray, 
and  a  poor  hatch  will  be  the  result.  Only  tested  ther¬ 
mometers  made  for  incubators  should  be  used,  and  at 
least  two  should  be  on  hand,  not  only  to  make  this 
test,  but  in  case  of  accident  to  one.  Set  the  regulator 
at  101  or  102  degrees,  and  after  testing  out  the  infer¬ 
tile  eggs,  see  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is 
always  in  contact  with  a  fertile  egg,  and  that  the 
upper  end  of  the  thermometer  is  raised  slightly  so 
that  the  degree  of  heat  may  be  seen  through  the 
inner  glass  door.  This  inner  door  should  fit,  when 
closed,  against  packing  material  so  that  no  air  can 
get  past  it,  and  should  be  of  glass,  while  the  outer 
door  should  be  solid,  and  also  closed  tightly.  The 
chicks  are  formed  complete  in  the  eggs  by  the  10th 
day,  their  movemeut  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  then 
the  animal  heat  begins  to  assert  itself  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  likely  to  shoot  up  several  degrees  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner.  With  a  good  regu¬ 
lator,  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  as  the  heat  from  the 
lamp  is  at  once  shut  off,  but  if  there  be  no  regulator 
and  this  rise  in  heat  be  not  noticed,  the  vitality  of  the 
chicks  is  affected.  For  the  first  two  weeks  the  trays 
may  be  raised  an  inch  or  so  nearer  the  tank,  and  oil 
saved,  but  beginning  with  the  third  week  the  drawer 
must  be  lowered  back  to  its  place,  for  then  the  animal 
heat  begins  to  rise,  and  even  when  the  lamp  is  shut 
off  the  temperature  will  run  up  to  105  and  106  de¬ 
grees.  As  soon  as  this  is  noticed,  if  there  be  no  regu¬ 
lator,  put  out  the  lamp  at  once  and  open  both  doors 
until  the  heat  falls  to  101  degrees,  and  then  close  the 
doors  again.  If  the  heat  is  from  the  chicks  alone, 
there  is  no  need  for  anxiety,  but  one  should  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  from  the  lamp.  When  the  heat  rises  to 
106  degrees  caused  by  the  lamp,  and  remains  for  a 
number  of  hours,  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  chicks 
that  die  by  the  time  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old. 
Keep  the  heat  at  101  or  102  degrees  while  the  hatch  is 
taking  place,  as  this  is  the  critical  time,  and  don’t 
meddle  with  the  glass  door,  but  keep  it  shut.  The 
rises  in  temperature  are  what  do  the  harm,  while  the 
falls  only  delay  the  hatch;  but  good  hatches  of  strong 
chicks  cannot  be  expected  when  the  heat  is  constantly 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

What  Eggs  and  How  to  Handle  Them. 

If  broilers  are  desired,  start  the  incubator  in  Janu¬ 
ary  with  eggs  from  large  fowls,  but  don’t  take  the 
eggs  from  small  hens  as  they  will  produce  only  runts 
which  will  never  pay  for  their  feed.  If  one  keep  his 
own  hens  he  should  see  that  there  is  no  in-breeding, 
and  that  neither  hens  nor  roosters  are  fat.  I  would 
not  take  eggs  as  a  present  from  flocks  that  have  had 
the  roup,  for  this  disease  is  carried  a.'ong  like  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  eggs  either  will  not  hatch,  or  the  chicks 
are  not  worth  raising.  I  never  use  very  large  or 
very  small  eggs,  or  those  that  are  not  of  a  normal 
shape.  Eggs  that  are  fresh  do  not  need  to  be  turned 
for  the  first  three  days,  but  after  that  they  should  be 
turned  twice  a  day  until  the  16th  day,  then  once  a  day 
until  the  19th  day,  when  moisture  is  applied,  and  the 
doors  should  be  closed  until  after  the  hatch  is  over.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  one  should  exercise  self- 
control  it  is  after  the  eggs  have  begun  to  pip.  Do  not 
open  the  doors  to  get  out  shells,  or  help  single  chicks,  or 
take  out  chicks  that  have  dried  off,  but  wait  until  the 
hatch  is  over.  Those  that  are  so  weak  as  to  need 
help  are  seldom  worth  saving,  though  there  are  some 
exceptions.  Every  time  the  door  is  opened,  cold  air  is 
admitted,  the  hatching  heat  altered,  and  most  likely 
some  of  the  chicks  will  be  lost.  The  moisture  should 
be  applied  in  large,  open  pans,  placed  either  on  the 
bottom  of  the  incubator,  or  on  supports  above  the  eggs 
and  just  under  the  boiler  or  tank.  Have  the  water  not 
hotter  than  about  103  degrees.  Never  put  in  two 
layers  of  eggs  thinking  to  hatch  more  chicks.  In  all 
top-heat  machines,  every  quarter-inch  represents  one 
degree  of  heat.  If  the  top  layer  is  two  inches  thick, 
and  the  thermometer  shows  but  101  degrees  in  the 
lower  layer,  the  top  layer  will  be  at  a  heat  that  will 
ruin  every  egg.  If  any  of  the  eggs  in  the  top  layer 
should  hatch,  the  chicks  will  not  live.  Eggs  from 
moulting  hens  are  almost  useless  for  hatching.  Infer¬ 
tile  eggs  remain  perfectly  clear.  Eggs  do  not  hatch  as 
well  during  the  winter  as  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  so  the  loss  is  much  greater  during  the  cold  months 
of  fall  and  winter.  Eggs  that  have  been  chilled  will 
not  hatch.  Eggs  from  pullets  do  not  produce  strong 
chicks,  but  if  compelled  to  use  them,  see  that  roosters 
are  fully  de 'reloped,  Young  roosters  are  never  desir- 
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able,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  If  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  eggs  for  the  incubators,  get  them  from  some  one 
who  makes  a  business  of  furnishing  eggs  for  broilers. 
This  is  a  regular  business  now. 

Testing  the  Eggs,  and  Ventilation. 

If  the  eggs  are  white-shelled  they  may  be  tested 
very  well  on  the  fourth  day,  but  if  dark-shelled,  not 
very  well,  unless  by  an  expert,  before  the  seventh 
day.  If  the  eggs  be  held  up  to  the  sunlight  and  ex¬ 
amined  through  the  usual  testing  tube,  a  big  clot  of 
blood  may  be  seen  with  many  fine  veins  radiating 
from  it,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  a  spider  and 
its  web.  This  clot  increases  rapidly,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  motion  may  be  seen.  After  the  eighth  day  al¬ 
ways  in  testing,  look  for  life,  and  if  it  be  not  visible, 
the  egg  should  be  taken  out.  If  one  have  not  the 
time  to  carefully  examine  every  egg,  where  there  is  a 
general  redness  of  the  veins  life  may  be  safely  taken 
for  granted.  If  the  veins  are  black,  or  the  eggs  get 
quickly  cold  when  taken  out  of  the  incubator,  and  no 
life  is  visible,  the  chick  has  died  from  some  cause. 
Always  test  by  sunlight,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  keep 
the  eggs  out  in  a  moderately  warm  room  for  20  or  30 
minutes. 

The  incubator  may  be  run  successfully  either  with 
or  without  ventilation  for  the  first  19  days.  Either 
every  ventilator  hole  may  be  plugged  up,  or  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  air,  say,  what  will  pass  through  an  inch 
auger  hole,  may  be  allowed  to  pass  through.  On 
the  19th  day,  when  moisture  is  applied,  the  holes 
should  be  opened  wide.  If  no  ventilation  be  allowed, 
the  eggs  get  all  the  fresh  air  they  need  when  taken 
out  to  be  turned.  If  too  much  air  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  incubator,  the  eggs  evaporate  so  rapidly 
as  to  kill  the  chicks.  J.  L.  Campbell  sells  the  best 
gauge  for  ventilation  I  ever  saw.  If  one  doesn’t  care 
to  buy  one  of  these,  he  might  set  a  hen  at 
the  same  time  the  incubator  is  started,  and 
try  to  have  the  air  spaces  in  the  large  ends  of 
the  eggs  in  the  incubator  correspond  exactly 
with  the  spaces  in  those  under  the  hen,  by 
increasing  and  lessening  the  amount  of  air 
that  is  passing  through  the  incubator.  More 
ventilation  is  needed  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

General  Remarks  About  Details. 

It  is  better  to  have  several  small  incu¬ 
bators  than  one  large  one,  for  if  there  be 
an  accident  to  one,  the  loss  is  not  so  great. 

Start  two  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  time 
the  eggs  are  tested  from  both  on  the  12th 
or  14th  day,  unless  remarkably  good  ones,  all 
that  are  left  may  be  put  in  one.  On  the  19  th 
day.  when  the  moisture  is  applied,  the  eggs 
should  be  placed  in  close  contact,  as  under  the 
hen,  and  they  will  hatch  better  than  when 
scattered  over  the  drawer.  Carefully  wipe 
every  egg  before  placing  it  in  the  incubator, 
or  lice  may  be  introduced  and  then  good-bye 
to  all  hopes  until  rid  of  the  last  one.  Mark 
each  egg  on  one  side  when  placed  in  the  drawer, 
and  in  turning  them  take  each  one  separately 
by  the  end  and  turn  it  over.  The  marks  enable 
one  to  know  absolutely  that  every  egg  has  been 
turned  twice  each  day.  If  the  eggs  are  not 
turned,  the  germs  grow  to  one  side  of  the  shells, 
and  either  will  not  hatch  at  all  or  produce  cripples. 
Have  the  brooders  made  before  the  hatch  comes  off,  and 
transfer  the  chicks  as  soon  as  the  hatch  is  over,  and  do 
not  try  to  brood  chicks  in  the  incubator.  Make  the  egg 
trays  reversible,  and  reverse  the  ends  every  time  the 
tray  is  taken  out.  Cover  the  moisture  pans  with  wire 
netting  if  placed  below  the  eggs,  so  that  the  chicks 
will  not  fall  in  and  drown.  If  the  moisture  pans  are 
placed  above  the  eggs  see  that  the  pans  do  not  touch 
the  eggs  or  interfere  with  the  thermometer,  which 
should  have  a  support  of  its  own  on  the  19  th  day  when 
the  eggs  are  closed  up  for  the  hatch,  or  the  chicks  will 
knock  it  over  and  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  track 
of  the  heat,  especially  if  there  be  no  regulator.  There 
is  no  sale  for  broilers,  to  speak  of,  until  April.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  that  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  the 
trouble  only  begins.  It  is  not  much  trouble  to 
hatch  the  eggs  after  one  learns  how.  The  cellar 
is  a  good  place  for  the  incubator  provided  it  is  well 
ventilated,  but  not  otherwise.  A  lady  writes  me  that 
she  has  a  1,000  egg  incubator  in  her  cellar,  and  that 
out  of  6,000  eggs  she  has  gotten  25.  chicks.  The 
chances  are  that  the  cellar  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
loss.  Better  by  far  a  room  in  the  top  of  the  house 
than  an  unventilated  cellar.  f.  a.  lehmann. 


A  Seeding  Problem. — I  have  a  piece  of  clay  land 
on  which  the  grass  has  run  out ;  1  wish  to  get  it  re¬ 
seeded  again  as  soon  as  possible.  Last  fall  I  turned 
the  sod  under,  and  this  spring  I  purpose  to  sow  it 
with  oats,  after  harvest  turn  the  stubble  under,  and 
seed  alone  with  clover  and  Timothy.  Will  some  one 
that  has  tried  this  plan  give  his  experience  ?  g.  p. 


“A  POUND  OF  BUTTER” 

Its  History  from  Cow  to  Consumer. 

THE  BIG  three:  silo,  SEPARATOR  AND  “STARTER.” 

Part  III. 

What  Happens  to  the  Cream. 

We  left  the  20  pounds  of  cream  taken  from  the 
night’s  milking  in  the  tank  of  cold  water.  At  about 
half  past  8  I  saw  it  put  into  the  cream  vat  and  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  cream  from  six  other  milkings. 
This  was  Monday  night. 

“  How  often  do  you  churn,  anyway  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Twice  a  week,  at  9  o’clock  sharp  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays.” 

“  What,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  churn  this 
cream  we  got  to-night  within  12  hours  after  it  was 
taken  from  the  cows  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  Within  24  hours  of  the  time  of  milk¬ 
ing,  you  can  have  the  butter  from  that  milk  at  your 
home  in  New  Jersey.” 

“  That  must  be  the  sweet-cream  butter  they  tell  us 
about.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it — from  sour  and  well- ripened  cream.” 

“  Ho w  do  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  the  first  step  towards  getting  there  is  to 
start,  and  we  have  used  a  ‘  starter  ’  in  that  cream  that 
will  carry  it  right  along  to  a  finish.  We  are  thus  able 
to  ripen  that  cream  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  a 
good  deal  surer  than  a  yeast  cake  in  bread  making,  or 
a  baking  powder  for  biscuits. 

What  is  a  “  starter  ”  ?  The  term  is  often  used  by 
dairy  writers,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
plain  answer  in  print.  Imagine  a  square  wooden  tank, 
metal  lined.  There  is  a  faucet  at  the  bottom,  and  at 
the  top  a  cover  so  fitted  with  screws  and  bolts  that  it 
can  be  made  perfectly  air-tight.  Now  another  little 
tank  or  stout  box  holding,  say,  a  gallon.  This  is  filled 


The  Way  They  Churn  at  Dix  Hill  Farm.  Fig.  68. 

with  skim-milk  from  the  separator  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  and  then  closed.  In  24  hours,  it  sours  and 
forms  a  thick  curd.  This  is  the  “  starter.”  Twenty- 
four  hours  before  churning,  the  cream  is  put  into  the 
large  vat  and  warmed  to  70  degrees.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  take  a  deep  pail  containing  hot  water  and  move 
it  about  in  the  cream.  Then  a  quantity  of  the  starter 
equal  to  one  per  cent  of  the  cream  is  put  into  the  cream 
and  well  stirred  in.  The  vat  is  then  closed  air-tight 
and  left  for  24  hours,  with  the  certainty  that  the  cream 
will  then  be  ripe  for  churning.  On  the  Monday  of  my 
visit,  this  had  been  done  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
We  opened  the  vat  to  put  in  the  night’s  cream,  and 
then  closed  it  air-tight  again.  That  is  the  “  starter.” 
Scientific  men  would  tell  you  all  about  how  the  sour¬ 
ing  of  the  skim-milk  under  these  conditions  starts  the 
minute  forms  of  life  known  as  bacteria  which,  when 
put  into  the  cream,  spread  and  develop  all  through  so 
that  with  a  certain  time,  temperature  and  proportion, 
they  give  exact  results.  That  is  true,  but  perhaps  some 
of  us  may  understand  it  better  if  we  say  that  the  sour 
skim-milk  sours  the  cream,  and,  by  putting  just  so 
much  sour  Inilk  in,  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  and  keeping  it  air-tight,  we  are  able,  in  24 
hours,  to  carry  this  souring  just  far  enough. 

“  It  pays  you  to  use  the  ‘starter’  does  it?”  I  asked 
Mr.  Carll. 

“  Certainly — in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  exact. 
We  know  just  what  we  are  doing.  The  cream  is  now 
all  evenly  ripened.  Before,  the  best  we  could  do,  some 
cream  was  ripened  more  than  others.  Then  we  would 
put  the  cream  by  the  kitchen  stove  and  every  one  that 
went  by  it  gave  it  a  stir.  It  used  to  take  us  60 


minutes  or  more  to  churn  with  no  uniformity  of  time, 
and  I  always  found  fat  left  in  the  buttermilk.  Now 
we  churn  in  18  minutes,  and  get  all  the  fat  out — with 
a  better  quality  of  butter,  too.  My  reason  for  these  re¬ 
sults  is  that  with  the  starter  we  are  able  to  reduce  the 
ripening  of  the  cream  to  an  exact  science  so  that  we 
know  just  what  we  are  doing.  This  is  why  I  use  the 
special  vats  and  carry  out  the  exact  directions.  This, 

I  believe,  gives  truer  results  than  the  plan  some  people 
have  of  saving  a  little  buttermilk  from  a  previous 
churning  to  mix  with  the  cream.  ” 

“  The  ‘starter’  is  just  as  useful  in  the  dairy  as  good 
yeast  and  bread  pans  are  in  bread  making,”  put  in 
Mrs.  Carll.  Since  my  visit,  Mr.  Carll  says  he  has  tried 
a  new  plan  of  using  a  prepared  dry  “ferment”  in 
place  of  the  “  starter.”  This  ferment  is  sent  by  mail 
or  otherwise,  and  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  ripening 
the  cream  just  right.  It  is  as  yet  only  an  experiment 
with  Mr.  Carll. 

A  Chapter  On  Churning. 

At  precisely  9  o’clock  preparations  for  churning 
were  begun.  The  cream  vat  was  opened  and  we  found 
the  cream  thick,  yet  running  easily  through  the  faucet. 
It  had  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  buttermilk,  and  a 
smell  like  that  of  the  “  starter”  or  sour  skim-milk. 
There  were  just  142  pounds  of  cream  which  repre¬ 
sented  1,100  pounds  of  milk — four  days’  work  of  the 
cows,  besides  what  was  used  in  the  house,  which 
amounts  to  about  six  pounds  a  day. 

A  50-gallon  Moseley  &  Stoddard  barrel  churn  was 
used — a  crank  at  each  side  so  that  two  men  could  turn 
at  it.  The  first  step  was  to  rinse  it  thoroughly  by 
pouring  in  a  pailful  of  hot  water  and  turning  it  over  a 
few  times.  Then  this  hot  water  was  drawn  off  and 
cold  water  used  in  the  same  way.  This  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cream  from  sticking  to  the  churn.  You  will 
notice  that  when  you  handle  cream  or  butter 
with  dry  wood  it  always  sticks.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  the  wood  absorbs  the  fat.  Wet  wood 
has  absorbed  water  and  therefore  cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  the  butter  fat.  Mr.  Carll  gi/es  this  good 
rule:  ‘'Always  have  the  tool  used  in  handling 
the  butter  colder  than  the  butter  is.“  He  there¬ 
fore  scalds  every  wooden  tool  just  before  using 
and  at  once  soaks  it  in  the  coldest  water  ob¬ 
tainable  before  putting  it  in  contact  with 
cream  or  butter.  The  cream  was  drawn  from 
the  vat,  weighed  and  strained  into  the  churn. 
A  tin  strainer,  like  a  sieve,  was  used  for  this, 
the  object  being  to  keep  out  all  lumps  of  curd 
which  sometimes  get  into  the  cream.  Many 
dairymen  do  not  strain  the  cream,  but  Mr. 
Carll  considers  it  very  necessary  as  these 
lumps  of  curd  will  surely  make  “white  specks’ 
in  the  butter  if  they  get  into  the  chum ' 
There  were  a  number  of  such  lumps  in  the 
strainer  after  all  the  cream  had  passed  through 
The  cream  vat  was  at  once  washed  out  with 
cold  water,  rinsed  in  the  boiling  water  and  left 
open  to  thoroughly  air.  No  soap  is  used  in  this 
dairy.  Boiling  water  is  cleansing  enough 
used  alone.  The  142  pounds  of  cream  filled  the 
churn  about  half  full.  Six  teaspoonfuls  of 
Hansen’s  butter  color  were  added,  and  at  ex¬ 
actly  9:14  the  churn  was  closed  and  started.  The 
thermometer  showed  that  the  cream  was  at  65 
degrees.  After  many  trials,  Mr.  Carll  has  settled  upon 
this  temperature  as  best  for  churning.  This  tempera¬ 
ture  is  secured  exactly  by  adding  cold  or  hot  water. 

Two  men  turned  the  churn  as  shown  in  Fig.  68. 
They  made  about  60  revolutions  per  minute,  stopping 
four  times  during  the  churning  to  let  off  the  gas  by 
opening  the  vent  plug.  At  exactly  9:30  the  chum 
was  stopped.  The  butter  came  in  16  minutes.  Since 
the  starter  has  been  used,  churning  has  never  varied 
more  than  two  minutes  either  way  from  18,  while 
before,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no  telling  how  long 
the  work  would  last. 

(To  be  Continued). 


CORN,  PUMPKINS,  GRAIN  AND  GRASS. 

GROWN  FOR  COW  FOOD  ON  THIS  FARM. 

The  Pedigree  of  a  Corn  Crop. 

The  first  crops  raised  after  the  turning  of  the  sod 
are  corn  and  pumpkins.  The  plowing  is  all  done  with 
a  sulky  plow,  the  Big  Injun,  which  does  excellent 
work.  My  farm  is  a  gravelly  soil  and  very  level.  I 
plow  so  as  to  keep  the  land  as  level  as  possible,  not  in 
beds  with  ditches  between.  For  corn,  I  plow  in  the 
spring — in  fact,  do  no  fall  plowing,  except  for  winter 
wheat.  After  the  plowing  comes  a  thorough  harrow¬ 
ing  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  Then  I  mark  for  the 
rows  with  a  marker  that  cuts  deep  in  the  soil.  I  have 
two  markers,  one  which  makes  the  rows  3J^  feet 
apart  and  the  other  for  fodder  corn  makes  them  three 
feet  apart. 

Last  year  I  had  6>^'  acres,  one  half  of  which  was 
planted  with  Pride  of  the  North,  and  the  other  h^lf 
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with  Stowell’s  Evergreen  for  fodder.  I  plant  with  a 
one-horse  drill,  running  it  deep  in  the  mark  already 
made  so  as  to  get  the  corn  next  to  the  sod  that  is 
turned  under.  The  Pride  of  the  North  is  dropped,  one 
kernel  every  foot,  and  the  Evergreen  one  every  six 
inches.  I  plant  somewhere  from  the  middle  to  the  last 
of  May  according  to  the  season.  I  also  put  in  with  the 
drill  about  200  pounds  per  acre  of  corn  fertilizer.  After 
the  corn  is  planted,  the  pumpkin  seeds  are  planted  by 
hand,  one  seed  in  a  place,  six  feet  apart  in  every  other 
row.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up  enough  so  that  one 
can  follow  the  rows,  I  begin  to  cultivate  and  continue 
frequently  until  the  pumpkin  vines  prevent.  It  pays 
to  hire  a  boy  at  25  cents  a  day  to  ride  the  horse  to 
cultivate.  The  cultivator  can  be  made  to  do  much 
better  work  when  one  attends  to  that  alone.  The 
crop  is  hoed  once,  about  the  last  of  June. 

Last  year,  being  unable  to  secure  enough  help  at  the 
right  time,  the  Evergreen  corn  was  not  hoed,  and  it 
made  a  big  difference  with  the  crop.  I  shall  try  not 
to  let  it  happen  again.  I  commenced  cutting  the  Ever¬ 
green  corn  about  the  first  of  August  and  fed  it  every 
day  to  the  cows.  The  Pride  of  the  North  was  cut 
about  the  last  of  September,  and  yielded  about  200 
bushels  of  ears  from  the  3}^  acres.  Owing  to  damage 
done  by  crows  and  cut-worms,  the  yield  was  not  as 
large  as  the  year  before,  but  the  corn  is  of  extra  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  corn  I  ever  raised. 

Some  Pumpkins  About  This  Crop. 

• 

The  pumpkin  crop  is  much  neglected  by  farmers. 
Mine  were  the  pure  Connecticut  Field  pumpkin.  From 
the  3^  acres  that  were  hoed,  we  had,  by  weight,  23 
tons  of  pumpkins,  all  but  about  a  ton  being  fit  for 
the  canning  factory,  had  I  seen  fit  to  draw  them  there; 
but  I  think  it  paid  best  to  keep  them  to  feed  to  the 
dairy  of  registered  Ayrshires.  Some  weighed  50  pounds 
and  over,  while  many  weighed  40  pounds.  The 
acres  not  hoed  produced  only  six  tons  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  The  seed  came  up  just  as  well,  but  lack  of  hoeing 
caused  the  poor  crop.  I  say  poor  crop,  yet  it  is  about 
the  average  of  what  farmers  generally  raise.  There 
were,  therefore,  29  tons  of  pumpkins  to  feed  the  cows. 
I  commenced  September  11,  feeding  a  half  bushel  to 
each  cow  once  a  day.  They  were  sliced  up  with  a 
knife  and  fed  in  the  mangers,  and  there  was  no  waste, 
all  being  eaten.  They  were  fed  once  a  day  for  one 
month.  Then  for  another  month  I  fed  twice  a  day, 
or  one  bushel  to  each  cow,  and  then  for  two  or  three 
weeks  a  half  bushel  per  day  to  each  cow.  When  I 
commenced  to  feed  pumpkins,  the  cows  commenced 
gaining  in  their  yield  of  milk,  and  kept  up  a  good 
yield  as  long  as  the  pumpkins  lasted.  Corn  fodder  was 
fed  with  them,  but  no  mill  feed  or  grain.  But  very  few 
were  lost  by  rot.  When  we  gathered  them,  we  were 
careful  not  to  break  off  the  stems  or  bruise  them.  If 
we  did  BO  accidentally,  such  were  put  by  themselves 
and  fed  out  first.  I  think  that  our  pumpkin  crop  was 
worth  for  feed  at  least  $2  per  ton,  making  it  amount 
to  $58.  Besides  the  cows  giving  a  large  yield  of  milk, 
they  also  gained  in  fiesh,  and  were  in  good,  first-class 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Now,  here  is  the  interesting  part  of  the  story  :  After 
feeding  pumpkins  for  some  time,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  to  save  the  seeds  and  sell  to  some  seed  firm. 
Accordingly  I  did  so  after  that.  They  were  saved  from 
the  best  pumpkins,  and  thoroughly  dried,  after  which 
they  were  run  through  the  fanning  mill  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  On  December  2,  we  shipped  to  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  14^  bushels  of  seed  at  $1  50  per 
busbel  of  27  pounds,  making  a  total  of  $22,  they  fur¬ 
nishing  the  bags  to  ship  in.  We  kept  enough  for  home 
customers  to  make  the  seed  crop  amount  to  $23,  which, 
with  the  value  of  the  crop  for  feed  at  $58,  makes  a 
grand  total  of  $81  for  the  pumpkin  crop.  I  shall  try  to 
do  better  this  year. 

After  the  Corn  Comes  Oats. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  year  in  the  rotation  of 
crops.  This  same  piece  of  ground  that  has  raised  corn 
and  pumpkins  the  first  year,  is  plowed  and  harrowed 
the  next  spring,  and  sowed  to  oets — all  but  a  small 
piece  which  is  planted  to  potatoes.  The  oats  are 
sowed  with  a  drill,  and  the  ground  is  then  rolled,  so 
as  to  make  it  smooth  and  good  for  the  self-binder.  The 
oats  are  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  No 
fertilizer  is  used,  but  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre 
are  raised.  I  do  not  raise  many  potatoes.  Enough 
for  family  use  is  all,  usually  somewhere  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Only  early  varieties  are 
grown,  and  they  are  planted  early,  and  put  in  deep— 
somewhere  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  April.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  appear  above  ground  we  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  Later,  when 
the  rows  can  be  followed,  we  begin  to  cultivate,  and 
do  so  frequently  until  the  shovel  plow  is  used  about 
the  last  of  June.  They  are  also  hoed.  We  were  not 
troubled  with  the  blight  last  year,  but  the  bugs  were 
numerous  and  required  much  attention.  Six  varieties 
were  raised  last  year.  The  Six  Weeks  Market  was  the 
earliest,  the  Mayflower  next,  and  the  Early  Vermont 


next.  All  are  about  equal  in  quality — good.  I  shall 
raise  these  three  kinds  this  year.  As  soon  as  the  oats 
are  harvested  and  the  potatoes  dug,  we  start  the  plow 
once  more  and  begin  preparing  the  ground  for  winter 
wheat.  As  soon  as  plowed  the  manure  is  hauled  out, 
of  which  there  are  usually  100  or  more  large  loads. 
After  this  is  all  spread  and  the  soil  well  harrowed,  the 
wheat  is  sown  with  a  drill,  two  bushels  per  acre  of 
well  cleaned  seed.  The  grass  seed  is  also  sown  at  this 
time,  using  10  quarts  of  Timothy  and  three  quarts  of 
clover  per  acre.  I  think  we  shall  sow  more  clover 
after  this,  as  it  makes  such  an  excellent  quality  of  hay 
when  well  cured.  After  the  seeding  is  done,  the 
ground  is  well  rolled,  which  completes  the  work  until 
harvest  the  next  year.  For  the  15  years  we  have 
lived  on  this  farm  we  have  never  failed  to  raise  a  crop 
of  winter  wheat,  usually  from  25  to  30  bushels  per 
acre.  We  raise  the  Clawson,  although  this  year  a 
small  piece  was  sown  with  Jones’s  Winter  Fife,  from 
which  we  hope  to  get  a  larger  yield.  If  so,  we  shall 
continue  to  raise  it. 

We  do  not  sell  wheat  for  less  than  $1  per  bushel. 
When  it  does  not  bring  that,  it  is  ground  into  feed  for 
the  stock.  Much  of  it  is  also  fed  whole  to  poultry,  and 
it  is  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  feeds  used.  This 
piece  of  ground  is  kept  in  meadow  about  five  years, 
when  the  same  rotation  of  crops  is  commenced  again. 

Collins  Center,  N.  Y.  lawtox  m.  conger. 


[Ever;  qaery  must  be  aooompanied  by  the  name  and  addresa  of  the 
writer  to  Insnre  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  onr  adyertlslng  oolnmns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

BREEDING  FOR  BIG  BEANS. 

In  cleaning  up  beans,  by  having  a  sieve  that  Is  small  enough  to  take 
out  all  stones  and  pods,  some  of  the  beans  will  run  over  behind  the 
mill.  There  Is  some  variation  In  the  size  of  beans  from  year  to  year, 
and  between  different  specimens  of  the  same  kind  In  any  given  year. 
The  larger  beans  are  much  more  likely  to  run  over  the  mill  with  the 
pods  than  the  smaller  ones.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  planting 
those  large  beans  for  several  years  in  succession  ?  1.  Would  it  per¬ 
manently  Increase  the  size  of  the  beans,  i.  e.,  that  strain  and  variety  ? 

2.  Would  It  be  an  advantage  to  do  so?  3.  Would  it  probably  Increase 
or  decrease  the  yield  per  acre  ?  I  have  been  thinking  on  this  point  for 
a  year  or  so,  bat  have  not  as  yet  found  much  light  on  the  subject.  The 
variety  we  plant  is  the  Marrow  Pea,  and  there  Is  perhaps  more  varia¬ 
tion  In  the  size  of  that  kind  than  of  some  others.  I  am  almost  fearful 
that  if  the  course  1  suggest  were  to  be  followed,  it  would  In  time  di¬ 
minish  the  number  of  pods  to  a  stalk  and  the  number  of  beans  to  a 
pod,  but  at  the  expense  of  large  size  In  the  bean.  How  that  would 
affect  the  total  yield  per  acre  I  cannot  say. 

Go  to  the  Vine  in  the  Field. 

My  experiemce  is,  and  1  think  it  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  others,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  adjust 
sieves  to  take  out  small  stones  from  seeds  when  they 
are  of  the  same  size.  To  clean  such,  there  is  but  one 
method,  hand  picking.  1.  By  carefully  selecting  the 
largest  beans,  and  planting  none  others,  that  type 
would  be  gradually  developed,  providing  selection  is 
systematic.  To  pick  from  a  given  quantity,  the  largest 
and  most  desired  shapes  would  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  but  would  not  accomplish  the  desired  pur¬ 
pose.  Selection  must  be  made  before  the  vines  are 
pulled.  Carefully  go  over  the  field  before  the  crop  is 
ready  for  the  harvest,  select  the  plants  that  have  the 
most  well-filled  and  perfect-shaped  pods,  and  put  a 
stick  to  them.  When  fully  ripe,  again  go  over  the 
field  and  pull  the  vines  ;  when  dry  and  ready  to  thrash 
shell  the  pods  from  each  separately  ;  should  there  be 
any  with  beans  under  the  required  size  or  of  undesir¬ 
able  shape,  discard  the  whole  plant,  or  rather  its  prod¬ 
uct,  saving  only  for  seed  purposes  from  vines  where 
the  pods  are  all  well  filled,  and  of  the  desired  shape 
and  size.  It  is  not  the  plant  that  bears  some  good 
fruits,  but  the  one  that  bears  all  good  fruits,  that  is 
valuable  in  the  line  of  selection  to  develop  a  type.  2. 
Yes,  most  decidedly,  because  you  are  selecting  for  a 
purpose.  You  choose  the  most  healthy  and  vigoroqs 
vines,  which  are  the  ones  that  yield  the  most,  and 
those,  too,  that  yield  a  uniform  sample,  which  is 
always  desirable.  The  principle  of  selection  applies 
to  the  vegetable,  the  same  as  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

3.  Again  yes,  and  just  as  decidedly.  The  yield  per 

acre  can  be  easily  doubled  in  a  few  years  by  carefully 
pursuing  this  plan.  Not  only  the  yield  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  sample  will  be  more  uniform,  conse¬ 
quently  more  desirable.  c.  n.  allen. 

How  Novelties  Are  Sometimes  Nursed. 

By  planting  the  large  beans,  F.  W.  P.  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  s’ze  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops,  and  make  a  more  marketable  sample, 
as  the  best  grown  crops  are  more  attractive  and  more 
readily  sold.  As  to  the  increase  of  yield,  experiment 
alone  would  show  for  a  certainty.  A  surer  way  to 
improve  the  strain  would  be  at  the  time  of  harvesting. 
One  will  be  likely  to  find  individual  plants  that  are 
more  prolific  than  others,  growing  in  a  more  compact 


form  and,  it  may  be,  having  a  larger  seed  ;  these  may 
be  taken  for  the  experimental  stocks,  and  an  improved 
strain  will  scon  result.  Many  novelties  are  started  in 
this  way^  I  know  of  a  case  in  point :  An  observing 
market  gardener  noticed  in  his  seed  beans  a  much 
earlier,  more  compact  and  heavily  loaded  plant.  He 
kept  it,  and  in  a  year  or  two  had  the  reputation  of 
having  the  earliest  Refugee  bean  in  the  neighborhood. 
Its  reputation  came  to  the  ears  of  an  enterprising 
seedsman,  and  it  was  put  on  the  market  as  a  novelty, 
at  high  prices.  It  was  a  good  thing.  I  grew  42 
quarts,  dry  measure,  from  one  quart  of  seed,  liquid 
measure,  and  made  no  great  effort  for  a  large  yield. 
This  is  the  line  I  would  recommend  rather  that  the 
hap-hazard  way  over  the  tail  of  the  fan  mill. 

NICHOLAS  HALLOCK. 

What  is  the  Good  of  Big  Beans  ? 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  Pea  beans  of  large  size, 
but  on  the  contrary,  small  Pea  beans  are  preferable. 
Thrashing  machines  frequently  carry  Mediums  and 
Marrowfats  from  one  barn  to  another  in  which  they 
thrash  Pea  beans,  and  in  this  way  mix  other  varieties 
with  the  latter.  By  screening  out  the  large  beans,  a 
man  is  likely  to  get  other  varieties  mixed  with  his 
large  Pea  beans.  The  only  variety  of  commercial 
beans,  which  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  have  of 
large  size,  is  the  Marrowfat.  There  might  be  more 
advantage  gained  in  the  plan  suggested  by  F.  W.  P.  by 
screening  out  a  few  of  the  largest  Marrowfats,  but 
this  work  should  be  followed  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  growing  crop,  taking  out  all  such  as  are  not  of 
the  true  Marrowfat  type  of  vine.  The  better  way  to 
select  choice  strains  of  beans  is  to  do  it  in  the  field, 
choosing  perfect  specimen  plants  which  are  true  to 
the  correct  type  not  only  in  plant  but  in  pod,  and  at 
the  same  time  healthy,  vigorous  growers.  In  this 
way,  a  pure,  desirable  strain  may  be  selected.  In  the 
case  of  Marrowfats,  it  is  necessary  to  screen  them 
every  year,  using  only  the  larger  ones  for  seed.  By  this 
we  mean  using  the  larger  two-thirds  of  the  crop  in¬ 
stead  of  screening  out  one  or  two  per  cent  as  suggested 
by  F.  W.  P. 

We  have  a  choice  strain  of  Marrowfats  called  the 
Peter  Marsh  strain.  Peter  Marsh  selected  perfect 
specimen  plants  away  back  in  the  Go’s,  and  from  these 
choice  specimens,  grew  a  thrifty  stock  of  pure  Mar¬ 
rows.  By  screening  these  over  a  coarse  screen  every 
year,  and  by  taking  out  all  plants  found  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  which  are  other  than  the  genuine  Marrow¬ 
fat  type,  these  beans  have  been  kept  remarkably 
pure  and  true;  but  in  the  case  of  Pea  beans,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  screen  out  the  large  and  also  the  small 
ones,  using  only  the  intermediate  size  for  seed.  Suggest 
to  F.  W.  P.  to  select  a  dozen  perfect  specimen  plants  of 
remarkable  vigor  and  productiveness  in  his  field  this 
year,  marking  these  first  by  tying  a  piece  of  red  yarn 
or  tape  to  the  plant,  and  then  driving  a  stake  near 
this  plant  which  will  enable  him  to  secure  the  speci¬ 
mens  when  fully  ripened.  Start  a  pure  strain  from 
these  selections,  or,  what  is  better  still,  let  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  each  plant  be  shelled  separately  and  planted 
separately  next  year,  but  placing  them  side  by  side, 
and  giving  each  an  equal  chance  with  the  others. 
Then  select  from  next  year’s  crop  the  lot  which  seems 
to  be  most  uniform  in  size  and  shape  of  plants  and 
most  vigorous  in  growth  and  prolific  in  yield.  Produce 
a  stock  from  that  strain,  discarding  all  others,  and 
the  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  by 
screening  the  large  Pea  beans,  and  using  these  mixed 
with  Mediums,  Marrows  and  all  other  large-sized 
beans.  n,  b.  keeney  a  son. 

No  Brains  in  a  Wire  Sieve. 

In  the  specific  case  mentioned,  the  variety  named 
is  the  Marrow  Pea,  a  sort  wherein  uniformly  small, 
even-sized  beans  are  considered  an  excellence,  and  it 
requires  constant  attention  to  prevent  a  stock  having 
so  many  large  beans  in  it  as  to  grade  No.  2  or  lower. 
But,  answering  the  more  general  question,  will  the  se¬ 
lection  from  seed  by  means  of  a  sieve,  of  the  largest 
bean  or  grain  of  any  kind,  tend  to  increase  the  size, 
yield  and  quality  of  the  crop  ?  I  answer,  no.  Select  a 
few  of  the  most  perfect  ears  of  corn,  and  also  nubbins 
enough  to  give  the  same  bulk  of  shelled  grain.  Mark 
the  grain  on  the  perfect  ear  by  drawing  a  line  down 
each  ro  v  of  kernels,  and  then  shell  and  mix  the  corn 
from  the  two  lots  of  ears.  Now  separate  by  means  of 
a  sieve,  the  largest  tenth  or  twentieth,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  have  four  grains  from  a  nubbin  to  one 
from  a  good  ear.  Select  in  the  same  way  full  heads  of 
wheat  from  plants  giving  four  to  twenty  good  heads, 
and  other  half-filled,  poorly-developed  heads  from 
plants  giving  but  one.  Mark  and  mix,  and  select  by 
means  of  a  sieve,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  the 
most  grain  from  the  poor  heads.  This  does  not  come 
wholly  because  the  grains  from  the  nubbins  and  poor 
heads  are  larger  or  heavier,  but  partly  because  they  are 
ill  proportioned  and  out  of  shape.  In  beans,  pods  often 
contain  but  a  single  bean,  and  in  that^case  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  large  and  ill  formed.  Select  by  a  sieve,  and 
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you  inevitably  tend  to  get  seed  from  the  plants  which 
produced  the  largest  proportion  of  such  pods.  Is  it  well 
to  use  plants  which  produce  nubbins,  a  single  half- 
filled  head,  or  pods  with  but  one  bean  as  the  parents 
of  your  crop  ?  The  only  true  method  of  improvement 
by  selection  is  the  separation  and  saving  of  the  seed 
from  the  plants  coming  the  nearest  to  our  ideal.  To 
do  this  requires  more  brains  and  care  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wire  sieve  possesses.  will  w.  tracy. 

Trying  to  Explain  What  “  Ammonia  ”  Is. 

J.  K.  McN.,  Burgettstown,  Pa. — I  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fertilizer  talks  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
there  are  still  some  things  I  do  not  fully  understand. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  “  nitrogen  ”  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  published  analyses  of  the  different  brands 
of  fertilizer  is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  term 
“ammonia”?  Have  they  each  the  same  commercial 
value  ?  What  is  the  commercial  value  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  potato  fertilizer,  and  is  it  about  right  for  pota¬ 
toes?  Ammonia,  4>^  to  par  cent ;  phosphoric  acid, 

G  to  8  per  cent  (soluble  and  available,  5  to  6  per  cent) ; 
actual  potash,  7  to  9  per  cent  (high  grade  sulphate); 
lime,  magnesia,  organic  matter,  etc.,  75  to  80  per  cent. 

Ans. — Nitrogen  is  a  single  elementary  substance. 
Ammonia  is  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  another 
substance  called  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest 
gas  know.il  and  is,  therefore,  ranked  in  weight  as  1. 
Nitrogen  weighs  14  times  as  much,  volume  for  volume, 
and  therefore  ranks  14.  Ammonia  is  composed  of  one 
part  nitrogen  and  three  parts  hydrogen  and  therefore 
ranks  17  by  weight.  Therefore,  a  pound  of  ammonia 
contains  only  14-17  or  82)^  per  cent  of  a  pound  of  pure 
nitrogen.  Just  as  though  you  had  a  pint  of  molasses 
and  10  quarts  of  water.  You  would  have  2M  quarts 
of  “  switchell,”  but  still  only  your  pint  of  molasses. 
Therefore,  when  a  fertilizer  analysis  is  figured  in 
terms  of  ammonia,  remember  that  only  82>^  per  cent 
of  it  is  nitrogen  and  that  is  all  that  is  of  any  value. 
In  the  fertilizer  quoted,  all  that  the  manufacturer 
guarantees  is  75  pounds  of  nitrogen,  100  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  140  pounds  of  potash  to  the  ton. 
The  trade  values  this  year  are  183^  cents  per  pound 
for  nitrogen,  six  cents  for  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  five  cents  for  potash  from  sulphate. 

Building:  a  Stone  Hogrpen. 

O.  B.,  nibble,  Mich. — What  about  building  a  stone 
hogpen?  Some  claim  that  they  are  colder  than 
frame  ones.  Which  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  as  it 
is  warmth  I  am  after  ? 

Ans. — I  believe  that  a  hoghouse  may  be  built  of 
stone  and  made  as  healthy  as  desired,  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  stone  walls  will  give  warmth  in 
winter,  and  be  refreshingly  cool  in  summer.  The 
drainage  should  be  perfect  about  the  foundation. 
This  may  be  secured  by  putting  tile  with  a  good  out¬ 
let  about  the  base  of  the  foundation.  The  tile  drains 
may  also  be  used  to  carry  away  the  roof  water  by  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  spouting.  The  greater  the  care 
exercised  in  this  direction,  the  drier  the  walls  will  be, 
which  will  add  proportionately  to  the  warmth  of  the 
building. 

Another  point  that  must  be  well  arranged  is  that  of 
ventilation;  if  there  be  a  draft  through  the  building, 
it  should  be  above  the  hogs.  Whenever  a  draft  cf  air 
strikes  hogs  in  their  quarters,  they  will  pile  up,  and 
probably  smother  some  of  the  smaller  animals.  The 
building  should  have  a  Portland  cement  floor;  this 
will  be  as  cheap  as  a  plank  floor,  may  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  will  not  become  saturated  with  filth  as  a 
plank  or  earth  floor  will.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 

Fertilizers,  Corn  Culture,  Potatoes. 

F.  O.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 1.  What  is  the  best  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  for  corn  on  clay  loam  soil  ?  On  sandy 
loam  soil  ?  Part  of  the  land  was  in  corn  last  year, 
and  part  the  year  before,  with  nothing  planted  on  it 
since.  2.  May  the  different  chemicals  comprising  the 
complete  fertilizer  be  applied  to  the  land  separately 
to  good  advantage  ?  3.  What  is  the  advantage  of 

mixing  the  chemicals  before  application  to  the  land, 
and  is  it  necessary  ?  For  instance,  could  not  nitrate 
of  soda  be  broadcasted  first,  and  then  the  chemical 
containing  the  phosphoric  acid  be  broadcasted,  and 
finally  the  potash  ?  It  would,  of  course,  entail  more 
labor,  but  is  there  any  other  good  reason  why  the 
chemicals  could  not  be  advantageously  applied  in  this 
way  ?  Is  there  any  question  of  chemical  action  or 
affinity  involved  in  the  matter  ?  Would  not  the 
chemical  action  take  place  in  the  soil  ?  4.  How  deep 
should  land  be  plowed  generally  for  corn,  and  should 
the  fertilizer  be  applied  after  planting  ?  If  so,  how 
often  thereafter  ?  5.  What  kind  of  cultivator  should 
be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  corn?  Name  some 
specific  one.  How  deep  should  the  cultivation  be  in 
the  method  of  shallow  cultivation  advocated  by  The 

R.  N.-Y  ?  6.  When  should  late  potatoes  be  planted 
and  will  such  a  crop  be  good  for  seed  the  following 
spring  ?  May  early  potatoes  be  planted  late  and  the 
resulting  crop  be  used  for  seed  for  early  potatoes  the 


following  spring  ?  How  may  an  ordinary  barn  be 
altered  so  as  to  keep  potatoes  during  the  winter  to  be 
used  for  seed  in  the  spring  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  want  a  fertilizer  eontaining 
about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  six  per  cent  of  potash.  The  nitrogen 
should  be  derived  from  different  sources  like  nitrate, 
blood  and  bone,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  should  also 
be  derived  partly  from  bone.  For  light  soils,  we  would 
want  more  nitrogen.  2-3.  The  mixture  of  chemicals 
is  a  mechanical  one.  With  improved  machinery  for 
mixing  and  grinding,  the  manufacturers  are  able  to 
make  a  thorough  mixture,  better  than  can  be  made  by 
hand.  It  is  not  only  less  labor  to  apply  the  mixture, 
but  one  can  get  a  more  even  distribution.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  suppose  half  the  nitrogen  in  your  corn  fertilizer 
comes  from  nitrate  of  soda.  That  means  250  pounds 
of  nitrate.  Can  you  broadcast  that  small  quantity  so 
as  to  have  a  perfect  distribution  over  the  acre  ?  You 
could  do  much  better  by  mixing  the  nitrate  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  good  soil  and  broadcasting  all  together.  4. 
On  ordinary  soils,  we  would  plow  about  six  inches 
deep.  We  would  broadcast  the  fertilizer  after  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrow  it  in.  At  Ellerslie,  Hon.  Levi  P.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  great  farm,  they  are  to  plant  215  acres  of  corn 
this  spring.  The  land,  an  old,  worn-out  meadow,  was 
plowed  last  fall.  Early  in  May,  it  will  be  worked  over 
with  a  disc  harrow  across  the  furrows.  The  fertilizer 
will  then  be  applied  from  a  grain  drill  with  a  slanting 
board  placed  under  the  tubes  to  throw  the  fertilizer 
out  in  front.  The  soil  will  then  be  thoroughly  worked 
with  an  Acme  harrow,  after  which  the  corn  will  be 
drilled  in.  Some  farmers  make  two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  fertilizer,  but  where  corn  is  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  it  is  not  practical  to  do  this  work  by  ma¬ 
chinery  after  the  corn  reaches  a  good  size.  5.  For  a 
one-horse  cultivator,  nothing  is  better  than  the  Planet 
J  r.  It  should  be  regulated  to  run  three  inches  or  less 
in  depth.  An  excellent  two-horse  riding  cultivator  is 
made  by  S.  Terry  Hudson,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.  6.  In 
this  climate  we  plant  late  potatoes  at  the  same  time 
we  plant  early  ones.  They  keep  perfectly  until  the 
following  spring  in  any  cool  cellar.  In  your  climate, 
they  may  well  be  planted  a  couple  of  weeks  later — 
say.  May  1.  Farther  south,  early  potatoes  are  planted 
late,  as  Prof.  Massey  has  fully  explained,  and  they  keep 
so  well  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  them 
North.  The  whole  secret  of  keeping  potatoes  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words :  Keep  them  in  a  temperattire  as 
near  40  degrees  as  possible. 

Club  Foot  in  Cabbagre;  Potatoes. 

A.  E.  B.,  Tolland,  Conn. — Last  year,  I  plowed  a  piece 
of  sward  that  had  not  been  plowed  in  25  years,  and  set 
1,000  early  cabbage;  nearly  all  were  club  footed.  After 
taking  off  the  cabbage,  I  sowed  turnips,  and  half  of 
them  are  in  the  same  condition.  I  think  the  cabbage 
plants  were  affected  when  I  bought  them.  I  sowed 
some  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed  for  late,  just  be¬ 
low  the  cabbage,  and  they  were  all  right.  Would  The 
R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  plant  early  potatoes  on  that  cab¬ 
bage  ground  this  spring  ?  What  shall  I  use  for  ferti¬ 
lizers  ?  The  land  was  highly  manured  last  year  with 
barnyard  manure  and  fertilizers. 

Ans. — This  experience  accords  with  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Halsted  given  on  page  150.  The  club  root  dis¬ 
ease  affects  turnips  as  well  as  cabbage.  We  would 
not  grow  cabbage,  turnips,  cauliflower  or  similar  crops 
on  this  land  for  at  least  four  years,  and  before  plant¬ 
ing  them  use  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime.  Early  pota¬ 
toes  ought  to  do  well  on  that  ground.  You  may  use 
any  of  the  leading  brands  of  potato  fertilizers,  unless 
you  want  to  mix  your  own  fertilizers.  In  that  case, 
send  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven  for  a  re¬ 
port  containing  a  variety  of  formulas. 

What  to  Add  to  Muck. 

S.  C.,  Berwick,  Nava  Scotia. — I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
on  which  I  wish  to  raise  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
etc.  I  put  about  two-thirds  enough  stable  manure  on 
it  last  fall  and  plowed  it  under ;  then  I  spread  about 
35  tons  to  the  acre  of  very  good  freshly-dug  black  mud 
or  muck  on  the  plowed  ground.  Can  I  depend  on  the 
muck  to  make  up  for  the  other  one-third  of  the  manure 
to  give  me  a  good  crop  ?  If  not,  what  kind  of  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  how  much  to  the  acre,  shall  I  require  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  crop  ? 

Ans. — You  can  safely  add  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  some  form.  Very  likely  wood  ashes  will  be 
cheapest.  You  can  safely  add  half  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
Or,  you  may  use  150  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
300  of  fine  ground  bone. 

Planning  to  Fill  a  Silo. 

E.  P.  B.,  La  Plume,  Pa. — I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  cannot  do  without  a  silo  any  longer.  I 
shall  plant  15  acres  of  corn  from  which  I  expect  to  put 
up  150  tons  of  ensilage.  What  tool  can  I  use  to  plant 
by  horse  power  ?  Will  it  be  advisable  to  sow  fertilizer 
in  the  drill  with  the  corn  ?  I  wish  to  plant  so  as  to 
cultivate  one  way  only.  The  field  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  rows  will  run  the  long  way  of  the  field.  The 


soil  will  produce  100  bushels  per  acre  of  ears  now  and 
we  are  covering  it  with  yard  manure  from  25  cows  and 
seven  horses,  flow  much  special  corn  manure  would 
The  R.  N.-Y.  recommend  so  that  I  will  get  the  150 
tons  of  ensilage  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  tell  you  how  to  guarantee  a  yield 
of  150  tons.  The  season  will  have  too  much  to  do 
with  that.  You  can  do  your  part  by  plowing  that 
manure  in  and  using  say  400  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer 
in  the  drill.  The  Eclipse  or  Billings  planters,  adver- 
tisevl  in  The  R  N.-Y.,  will  drill  in  the  seed  and  scatter 
the  fertilizer  just  as  you  want  it. 

New  Uses  for  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

A.  B.  H.,  North  East,  Pa. — I  remember  reading  an 
article  (I  think  in  The  R.  N.-Y.)  within  the  past  two 
years,  regarding  the  use  of  mercuric  bichloride  as  a 
germicide  in  the  treatment  of  seed  potatoes.  I  wish 
to  know  the  results  and  the  strength  of  the  solution. 
Also  whether  it  has  been  successfully  used  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  in  spraying  fruit  trees.  I  have  used  it  in  a 
solution  of  1  to  5,000  to  spray  my  henhouse  and  to 
destroy  the  carpet  bug,  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

Ans. — This  is  the  same  as  what  we  call  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  has  given  excellent  results  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  potato  scab.  A  solution  of  one  ounce  of  the 
poison  in  IG  gallons  of  water  will  kill  the  scab,  but 
usually  a  stronger  solution  is  made.  Soak  the  seed 
potatoes  from  one  hour  to  90  minutes.  It  is  better  to 
soak  the  whole  seed.  We  do  not  know  of  the  use  of 
this  substance  on  fruit  trees.  Who  does  ? 

Small  Hope  for  a  Knee  Sprung  Horse. 

C.  S.,  Franklin,  Pa. — I  have  a  four-year-old  stallion 
that  is  knee  sprung.  It  has  been  coming  on  for  several 
months.  Can  it  be  cured  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

Ans. — A  horse  that  is  once  “  started”  or  “  sprung” 
at  the  knees,  can  rarely  be  cured.  Rest,  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  stimulating  liniment  with  active  fric¬ 
tion  to  the  back  tendons,  or  a  blister  back  of  and 
below  the  knee,  will  usually  improve  the  knees ;  but 
the  trouble  is  liable  to  return  as  before  if  the  horse  is 
put  to  active  or  hard  work.  f.  h.  k. 

Horse  With  a  Big  Leg. 

T.  K.,  Oakesdale,  Wash. — I  have  a  horse  10  years  old 
and  weighing  about  1,300  pounds,  that  had  his  right 
hind  leg  caught  and  strained  in  a  single-tree  about 
three  years  ago.  He  improved  so  that  we  put  him  to 
work,  when  his  leg  swelled  up  to  about  four  times  its 
natural  size.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  enlargement 
of  the  bone,  but  the  muscles  seem  to  be  swollen.  He 
has  been  running  out  for  the  past  two  years  and  the 
swelling  has  not  gone  down,  although  he  is  not  lame. 
Is  there  anything  to  reduce  the  swelling. 

Ans. — The  enlargement  is  of  too  long  standing  to 
expect  much  improvement  from  treatment.  Try  giving 
dram  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potash  once  daily  ;  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  week  or  10  days  ;  then  omit  for  a  few  days 
and  repeat  as  before.  This  treatment  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  any  improvement  is  shown,  p.  l.  k. 

When  and  How  to  Thin  Potato  Vines. 

S.  O.  H.,  Vernon,  111. — In  all  the  potato  discussions 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  seen  nothing  said  about  thin¬ 
ning  potato  vines  where  they  are  excessively  thick 
during  growth.  Is  it  best  to  do  so,  and  when  ? 

Ans. — We  have  spoken  of  this  repeatedly,  but  not  of 
late.  Our  own  experiments  go  to  show  that  if  vines 
are  thinned  out  during  early  growth,  the  potatoes 
will  grow  larger,  though  there  will  be  fewer.  Vines 
should  not  be  thinned  out  after  the  tubers  have  grown 
to  any  size.  It  is  then  too  late. 

Bad  Foot  Oa  a  Horse. 

B.  S.  P.,  Proctor,  Vt. — I  have  a  horse  that  has  worked 
in  the  team  all  winter.  About  four  weeks  since,  he 
began  to  be  lame  in  the  off  fore  foot,  and  a  few  days 
later  the  foot  broke  and  discharged  a  watery  matter 
at  the  heel.  Soon  after,  the  frog  peeled  off,  and  about 
two  weeks  later  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  loosened  up 
and  I  took  it  off  down  to  the  quick  and  cleaned  the 
foot.  What  is  the  trouble,  the  cause  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  ? 

Ans — The  festering  or  shedding  of  the  sole  was 
caused  by  suppuration  between  the  sole  and  sensitive 
structures  of  the  foot,  due  to  some  injury  to  the  latter. 
The  only  treatment  that  can  be  given  now  is  to  re¬ 
move  any  additional  horn  that  has  been  separated 
from  the  foot  by  the  suppuration ;  then  apply  tar 
dressings  and  wait  for  the  hoof  to  grow  out  anew. 

P.  L,.  K. 

To  Make  the  Plums  Bear. 

J.  L.,  Mulvcine,  Kansas. — I  have  10  large  plum  trees 
that  bloom  every  year,  but  bear  no  fruit.  They  are 
healthy  and  look  well.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  dig 
under  them  and  cut  the  taproots?  Some  call  them 
the  Blackman  plum.  They  are  on  a  rich  loamy  river 
bottom  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  are  10  years  old. 

Ans. — It  is  not  improbable  that  root  pruning  would 
decrease  the  vigor  and  increase  the  virility  so  to 
speak.  Perhaps,  however,  the  variety  bears  imper¬ 
fect  flowers  or  those  on  which  the  stamens  and  pistils 
do  not  mature  at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  would  be  to  plant  other  kinds  among  them  or 
graft  other  kinds  upon  them. 
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Raise  More  and  Buy  Less. 

J.  H.,  Mercer  County,  W.  Va. — I  am 
here  temporarily  from  a  Northern  State. 
The  ways  of  some  agriculturists  exceed 
anything  I  have  run  across  yet.  It  is 
no  marvel  that  times  are  “panicky  ”  in 
this  State,  and  assignments  the  order  of 
the  day.  Why  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  don’t  the  farmers  distant  from 
railroad  and  city,  whose  time  is  not  very 
valuable,  raise  more  and  buy  less  f  They 
buy  meat,  soap,  brooms,  tobacco,  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  some  buy  coal,  truly,  for  no 
reason  that  a  man  can  discern  unless 
that  it  would  take  too  much  time  from 
their  days  off,  the  loafing  days,  to  pre¬ 
pare  wood.  It  looks  as  if  some  would 
like  to  buy  water!  One  may  pass  through 
the  nearest  town  any  day  and  see  a  group 
of  three  or  four  farmers  standing  about 
swapping  filthy  anecdotes.  But  I  find 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  men 
live  lives  of  hard  and  continuous  labor. 
They  have  no  time  for  rest  or  self-im¬ 
provement,  It  came  to  pass  that  I  was 
at  the  home  of  one  of  these  farmers  who 
buy  commercial  fertilizers  and  throw 
their  own  out  of  a  hole  in  the  barn  and 
shovel  it  up  after  many  days.  There  was 
an  air  of  poverty  and  scrimpiness  about 
his  home.  He  himself  was  riding  and 
plowing,  however.  His  daughter  was  at 
the  dairy  exhausting  her  strength  for 
that  day  on  an  old  dash  churn.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  his  six  lusty  boys,  had  a 
hopeless,  listless  look,  as  if  it  had  been 
five  years  since  there  had  been  any  “  let 
up  ”  of  the  strain  and  grind  under  which 
she  lives  as  chief  cook,  nurse,  house¬ 
keeper,  and  dairy  woman.  Why  don’t 
these  men  save  and  work,  and  study  the 
best  ways  of  managing  ?  There  is  mis¬ 
sionary  work  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  right 
here,  and  if  it  keeps  driving  away  at 
them,  it  may  be  that  all  the  good  it  does 
will  not  be  interred  with  its  bones. 

A  Silo  for  Six  Cows. 

H.  O.  M.,  Lunenbubgh,  Mass. — Brevi¬ 
ties,  page  8,  says  :  “  Given,  a  man  with 
six  cows,  too  few  for  a  silo,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  utilize  corn  stalks  ?”  When 
has  it  been  demonstrated  that  a  silo  is 
not  profitable  for  six  cows  ?  Living  in 
a  New  England  town  where  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  farmers  are  engaged  in 
mixed  farming  with  an  average  of  less 
than  six  cows  per  farm,  I  doubt  if  one 
can  find  more  silos  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cows  than  here.  Within  a 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles  on  the 
road  passing  my  farm,  are  six  silos. 
Every  one  had  ensilage  this  year  and 
last.  May  1,  the  owners  were  taxed  for 
35  cows,  two  two-year-olds,  four  year¬ 
lings  (heifers),  two  oxen,  one  bull. 
Two-year-olds,  if  giving  milk  or  soon  to 
do  so,  are  classed  as  cows.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this  list, 
as  we  publish  a  list  including  all  taxable 
property,  and  every  taxpayer  has  one. 

We  have  little,  if  any,  cheating  in  tax 
matters.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
more  silos  in  town.  My  own  has  cement 
(concrete)  walls  ;  height  of  cellar,  eight 
feet,  then  double-boarded,  inside  with 
matched  and  planed  pine  boards,  and 
best  builders  sheathing  between.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  boards  as  they  are  cheaper,  and 
they  do  not  stain  the  ensilage  at  all ;  it 
is  as  bright  against  the  sides  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  silo,  while  the  cement  stains 
the  sides  for  one-quarter  inch  or  so, 
although  there  is  no  waste.  Where 
cement  is  not  put  on  smooth,  as  I  have 
seen  it,  it  will  not  keep  ensilage  so  well 
as  boards.  From  my  own  and  others’ 
experience,  I  believe  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  silo  will  pay  for  six  cows 
or  less. 

I  feed  my  cows  twice  a  day,  hay  and  a 


bushel  of  ensilage  each,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  An  average  feed  is  60  pounds  per 
cow  a  day.  Six  cows  would  require  27 
tons  for  five  months’  feed.  I  often  feed  it 
six  months.  I  believe  that  20  tons  of 
ensilage  can  be  kept  in  a  silo  with  more 
profit  than  to  dry  the  same  stalks  for 
fodder.  To  do  so,  it  must  be  cut,  not 
over  one  inch  long,  which  here  will  not 
ftost  over  35  cents  per  ton  including 
putting  into  the  silo  with  the  elevator. 
This  price  includes  two  men,  one  with 
engine,  one  with  cutter.  As  it  would 
cost  that  or  more  to  carry  it  in  whole, 
every  one  is  in  favor  of  cut  ensilage  here. 
A  silo  to  hold  30  tons  or  less  should  not 
have  over  100  feet  of  floor  surface,  10x10 
or  8x12  if  possible  to  give  sufficient  depth. 
A  silo  of  that  size,  well  made,  double 
boarded,  all  floored,  inside,  pine,  planed 
and  matched,  with  a  good  quality  of 
tarred  paper  or  sheathing  between,  the 
inside  boards  not  over  six  inches  wide, 
put  on  up  and  down,  should  keep  20  or 
25  tons  or  more  of  ensilage  with  but 
little  more  loss  than  in  100  tons  if  of  the 
same  depth,  in  proportion  to  amount  put 
in.  A  wheelbarrow  should  carry  it  all. 
My  own  way  of  using  has  been  to  keep 
the  ensilage  covered  with  boards  except 
about  three  feet,  and  take  it  off  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  about  15  to  18  inches  thick. 
Place  the  next  top  boards  where  the 
last  strip  was  taken  off,  and  always  have 
a  strip  three  feet  or  more  wide  where  I 
am  using,  uncovered  all  the  time.  I  have 
been  troubled  little  with  heating  of  the 
ensilage,  but  from  a  little  experience 
two  years  ago  with  a  small  crack  in  my 
concrete  wall,  I  think  that  there  will  be 
very  much  more  loss  from  heating  where 
air  is  allowed  to  enter  than  when  the 
silo  is  perfectly  tight. 

A  Fruit  Bote. 

W.  G.  R.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — I  add  a 
note  to  the  good  direction  given  on  page 
193  as  to  pruning  curiants.  The  Fay 
needs  to  have  its  shoots  shortened  in  to 
enable  them  to  carry  the  heavy  bunches 
without  being  weighed  down  to  the 
ground.  The  shoots  are  more  slender, 
and  more  pliant  and  longer  than  in  other 
sorts,  and  the  wood  begins  to  decay 
sooner,  needing  renewal.  Cut  out  all 
three-year- old  wood,  unless  carrying 
quite  thrifty  shoots. 

New  Way  of  Clearing  Grape  Bruih. 

B.  J.  C.,  SoDUS,  N.  Y. — I  frequently 
see  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  fruits 
and  methods  of  cultivation,  that  are 
valuable  ;  however,  some  of  them  are  be¬ 
hind  the  times.  I  noticed  in  a  recent 
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Shooting  Pains 

J  All  over  my  body  and 
dwelling  of  my  limbs  have 
caused  me  great  suffering; 
In  the  spring  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  and  ate 
hardly  enough  to  keep  mo 
alive.  I  have  been  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
the  swelling  has  sub¬ 
sided,  the  shooting  pains 
are  gone,  I  have  good  ap- 
I  petite,  am  better  every 
’  way.”  mbs.  a.  G.  Oman, 
4  Newman  St,  So.  Boston.  Hood’9  Cures 
Hood’s  Pill  S  cure  sick  Headache.  25o> 
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taobments  and  guaranteed  for  10  years  Shipped  any 
where  on  80  days*  rrial.  Ifoftumw  required  in  ad^ 
^nce.  76.000  now  in  use-  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
But  from  factory,  sare  dealeri*jmd 
Write  to*day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CiTAIX)QUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  IIL 
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Agents  Wanted. 


VEHICLES,  etc  at 

HALF  PRICE. 

f  Catalogue  free. 
BREWSTER  CO.,  Holly,  Mich. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGS  A  SON,  183  Besde  St.,  N.  Y., 

Beoelvers  of  aU  kinds  of  Countbt  Pboduci,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  SpeciiilUes — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


number  a  contrivance  for  taking  the 
refuse  grape  vines  out  of  a  vineyard  by 
means  of  a  horse  hitched  to  a  pole.  We 
think  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  much  ahead 
of  that  scheme.  We  take  off  all  of  the 
teeth  and  all  of  the  standards  but  the 
two  outside  ones,  then  spread  the  wings 
as  wide  as  possible.  By  using  a  steady 
horse  and  taking  pains  to  catch  two  or 
three  vines  behind  the  standards  when 
first  starting  between  the  trellises,  it 
will  clear  a  row  as  clean  as  necessary. 
1  have  the  man  or  boy  who  is  driving  the 
horse  keep  some  eight  or  ten  feet  behind 
the  cultivator  and  if  a  few  of  the  vines 
slip  out  he  picks  them  up  and  throws 
them  on  to  the  pile.  We  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  clearing  eight  or  ten  acres  per 
day,  with  one  horse  and  one  man,  in  this 
way. 

R.  N.-Y. — Remember  that  what  is  a 
very  old  story  to  one  man  may  be  entirely 
new  to  another. 
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and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty, 
Strengrtli  and  CbeapneM.Ovei 
60,0(X)  of  these  veuicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
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AK  00  Leather  quarter  top 
Tl  O  •  Guaranteed  for  two  years 
Equal  to  those  of  other  makes  cost¬ 
ing  175.  For  years  they  have  given 
superior  satisfaction  as  thousands  will  testify.  We 
are  the  only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
subject  to  your  Inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
to  us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  cheerfully  mailed  to  any  address. 
PIONEEK  MEG.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  C.  S.  A. 


Perfect  Baby  Health 

ought  to 
mean  glow¬ 
ing  health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and  robust 
health  in  the 
years  to 
come.  When  we  see  in  children 
tendencies  to  weakness,  we  know 
//ley  are  missing  the  life  of  food 
taken.  This  loss  is  overcome  by 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  a  fat-food  that  builds  up 
appetite  and  produces  flesh  at  a 
rate  that  appears  magical. 

Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 


PURE  WATER  ONLY  FROM 


It  Is  stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  Iron 
pipe.  For  particulars  address 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 
Little  Ferry.  N.  J. 
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Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Klevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE, 


P  All  II  III  n  hlACH  INERT  and  SUPPLIES. 
U  n  n  n  I  n  U  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill ,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y,  Mention  this  paper. 


your  Paints  direct. 
Save  40% 

We  are  manufacturers  and  sell 
direct  to  Corporations  and  Prop- 
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^.v...oes  from  those  who  have  used 
our  Paints  for  years,  including  cor¬ 
porations  and  property  owners  in 
:very  section  of  the  U.  S.  They  are  used  extensively  by  rail- 
■oads,  and  elevated  railroads  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
:hicago.  Also  bv  U.  S.  Government,  and  corporations  in 
•General,  for  the  painting  of  their  plants.  Thej^  are  the  Recog- 
ilzed  Standard  for  Quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
fhev  are  specified  by  Architects  and  Engineers  ^lo,  any 
luahtitv,  from  i  gal.  npwafd.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
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WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE, 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 


Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Prices  down.  Frei^tpaid.  CataVg.  free. 
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McMullen  Woven  Wire . 


>  Co.,  Chicago. 


BEFORE  BUYING 

Send  2c  stamp  for 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Hand  Made 
sulteverybody  and 
approval.  It  costs 
know  where  you 
^ur  money. 

KING  &  CO.  Mfrs. 


NEW  HARNESS 

80  page  Illustrated 
diflereiitstyles  Ture 
Harness.  Prices  to 
shipped  subject  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best  value  for 

Vis _ '  e.  gsx  rk. _ V  V 


ffeKCE.  SEND  STAMP 

Q  ^-day  for  Illustrated 


Pamphlet  in  which 
leading  agriculturists 
tell  how  they  are 
p-  fencing  their  farms 
at  the  least  possible 
cost.  Also  Portable 
Wire  Fencing.  Practical,  cheap. 

H.  C,  PRATT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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QCALlTlEii  of  other  patent  blU 
and  will  easily  control  the  most 
Tielous  hone  at  all  Umet*  It  U  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

becani.  it  can  alM  be  Bud  aa  a  mild  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI.OO. 
Nickel  -  -  •  2.00. 
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No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
)in.  high.  Make  It  your- 
slf  for  16c  per  Rod 


^Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
Ipig  tight  Make  it  yourself 
jfor  28  Cents  Per  Rod. 
•Catalogue  free.  Address 
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Idgeville,  Indians. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars.  . 

DeKALB  FENCE  CD..  17,  HiflhSl.,  DeKalb.  III.’ 


THE  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  uoiversal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  A.  If. 
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CLIREMONT  Land  Issociitlon, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  olronlar 


on  Rods  Fence  for 
OU  Men  Wanted  to 
put  up  fence  and  sell  fence  tools. 
Big  wages.  Write  T.  J.  ANDRE> 


Wanseon,  Ohio 
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It  is  a  trifle  fatiguing — not  to  say  sad¬ 
dening — to  read  such  items  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  we  find  in  a  late  issue  of 
a  contemporary  which  modestly  claims  to 
be  the  very  best  farm  journal  published: 

Tjltne  Is  not  a  manure.  Its  action  in  the  soli  Is 
only  mechanical  and  chemical.  It  renders  a  stiff 
clay  friable,  and  it  makes  refined  plant  foods  out  of 
crude  material.  Lime  does  not  make  Kfaln,  but  it 
prepares  the  food  for  the  plants  that  do  make  It. 

Is  not  our  contemporary  aware  that 
wood  ashes  contain  all  the  way  from  25 
to  45  per  cent  of  lime  ?  The  raw  bones 
of  animals  contain  about  50  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  lime  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  lime.  They  contain  also  upwards 
of  25  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Where  does  this  lime  come  from  except 
the  plants  upon  which  the  animals  sub¬ 
sist  ?  It  is  true  that  lime  has  both  a 
mechanical  and  chemical  effect  upon 
soils,  the  former  in  modifying  the  poros¬ 
ity,  the  latter  in  rendering  insoluble  com¬ 
pounds  soluble,  such,  for  example,  as 
silicate  of  potash.  It  is  nevertheless  just 
as  much  a  direct  food  as  is  nitrogen  or 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  or  carbon. 

Commenting  upon  our  long-time  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  word  “phosphate”  or 
“  phosphates  ”  as  a  generic  name  for  fer¬ 
tilizers,  a  friend  asks,  “  How  about  raw 
bone  flour  or  meal  ?  Is  not  ‘  phosphate  ’ 
a  suitable  name  for  either  ?  ” 

No,  we  think  not,  because  it  is  more 
than  a  phosphate,  and  therefore  needs  a 
specific  designation.  Suppose  we  add 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  whisky  or  wine 
or  opium  to  a  wine-glass  of  water ; 
would  our  friend  regard  “water”  as  a 
sufficient  or  suitable  name  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  wine-glass  ?  Would  he  feel 
justified  in  giving  it  to  any  one  to  drink 
as  water  simply  ?  Raw  bone  should  con¬ 
tain  about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  a  phosphate  ;  it  is  not 
a  nitrate,  the  same  as  the  content  of  the 
wine-glass  is  neither  water  nor  wine.  It 
needs  a  specific  name — a  name  that  may 
not  deceive  those  who  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  When  one  purchases  South  Caro¬ 
lina  rock,  he  pays  for,  say,  60  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  lime  or  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid.  He  learns  that  South 
Carolina  rock  means  “phosphate”  and 
nothing  more.  There  is  naught  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceptive  about  it.  If  he  buys 
acid  phosphate,  he  knows  that  he  is  still 
buying  phosphate,  though  in  a  soluble 
condition,  as  in  South  Carolina  rock  or 
in  other  phosphatic  minerals,  or  in  other 
superphosphates  made  from  bone  black 
or  bone  ash  treated  to  sulphuric  acid. 
So,  too,  when  he  buys  nitrate  of  soda,  he 
buys  a  substance  which  he  is  assured 
contains  about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
But  when  he  buys  “  phosphates,”  as  the 
name  is  often  applied,  he  may  be  pur¬ 
chasing  a  smaller  or  larger  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  nitrogen,  or 
even  a  fertilizer  without  any  phosphoric 
acid  whatever,  as  an  examination  of  the 
analyses  of  the  station  reports  will  show. 

What  we  condemn  is  the  giving  of  any 
word  that  has  a  well-defined  scientific 
meaning  as  a  name  for  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  that  also  has  a  well-defined  mean¬ 
ing  recognized  by  scientists  and  by  stand¬ 
ard  works. 

Well,  now,  just  how  does  this  use  of 
the  word  “  phosphates  ”  work  harm  in  a 
practical  way  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  week 
that  we  do  not  read  in  the  farm  papers 
of  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  onions,  wheat, 
corn,  or  what-not,  the  credit  being  given 
mainly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of  500  or 
1,000  or  2,000  pounds  of  '‘phosphates/^ 
Articles  by  the  score,  otherwise  in¬ 
teresting,  and  well  written,  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  chief  value  to  the  reader 
just  because  he  did  not  know  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  word  “  phosphates.” 
The  most  that  he  could  know  was  that 
“  phosphates  ”  meant  commercial  or  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer — bone,  potash,  fish, 
guano,  dried  blood,  tankage,  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  them. 


This  oversight  does  not  occur  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  our  farm  papers  alone.  We  have 
before  us  several  bulletins  of  experiment 
stations  tabulating  the  results  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  experiments  in  which  “phosphates” 
were  applied,  while  in  no  part  of  the 
bulletins  is  the  composition  of  the  “  phos¬ 
phates  ”  set  forth. 

A.  M.  Purdy  who  has  had  quite  a  long 
life  of  experience  as  a  fruit  grower,  says 
he  would  plant  trees  in  separate  rows 
along  lanes,  roadside  fences  and  the 
boundaries  of  fields,  or  in  long  rows  with 
intervals  of  cultivated  fields.  He  believes 
the  time  is  coming  when  close  planting 
of  orchards  in  solid  blocks  will  be  aban¬ 
doned.  In  support  of  this  he  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  the  end  trees  in  the  out¬ 
side  rows  of  an  orchard  are  much  the 
best. 

As  our  plethoric  Farmers’  Club  columns 
will  show,  the  question  is  often  asked  : 
“  What  fertilizers  should  I  use  upon 
strawberry  beds  and  when  should  they 
be  applied  ?”  Let  us  here  answer  this 
question  somewhat  more  fully  than  we 
have  answered  it  before. 

A  few  years  ago  we  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  supplying  several  strawberry 
plants  with  dilute  stable  manure  water 
and  it  was  given  as  often  as  the  plants 
needed  watering.  The  result  was  an 
immense  growth  of  leaf  and  stalk  and 
few  berries.  This  water  is  comparatively 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
perfectly  soluble  condition,  but  it  has 
little  if  any  potash.  According  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  do  no 
(Continued  on  page  242.) 
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The  Standard  since  1857 


Send  for  Handsome  Catalogue  (free) 
or  get  one  from  your 
Dealer, 
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of  all  varieties.  1,000,0001 
'  r  strawberry  Pl’ts.  1,000.000!. 

I  „  .  R  a  B  p  b  e  rry .  Blackberry,}  1 

I  —ana—  (jrapea.  Currants  and  Veg-j 
I  Vi  n  PC  etable  Plants.  The  largest  , 
j  T  1  U  WO  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees, 
In  the  country.  72-page  Catalogue, 
with  descriptions  /r«e.  I 

T.  J.  DWYICK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


MJIRSIIALL 

STRAWBERRY 


14  Berries  fill  a  Quart. 

CIRCULAR  FREE. 

S.  H.  WA  R  REN, 
Weston,  Mass. 


30  Varieties  of  S.  B.  Plants. 
Headquarters  for  the  “LEADER” 

Send  for  my  catalogue  before  or¬ 
dering  elsewhere.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Address  C.  S.  PRATT,  Heading,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  PEARL  TUBEROSES. 

PARKER  EARLE.— A  marvel  of  productiveness 
and  superior  quality.  Succeeds  on  all  soils;  mid- 
season  to  late.  Price,  $4.00  per  1,000. 

GANDY.- T/ie best,  well  tested  very  late  kind;  fruit 
very  large:  high  color;  very  firm  and  fine  quality. 
$4.00  per  1,000. 

PEARL  TUBEROSES.— Selected  bulbs,  4  to  6  Ins. 
circumference,  $6.00  per  1,060;  No.  2,  good  bulbs, 
3  to  4  Ins.  circumference,  $4.00  per  1,000. 

B.  REDFIELD,  Edgewood  Greenhouses,  Glenslde,  Pa 


GRAPE  VINES. 

For  $1 1  will  mall  postpaid  a  practical  treatise  on 
Grape  Culture  and  12  first-class  vines,  four  each; 
choice  of  Niagara,  Pockllngton  or  Lady  Brighton, 
Salem  or  Delaware.  Worden  Wilder  or  Moore’s 
Early,  best  White,  Red  and  Black  varieties,  or  one 
each  of  the  nine  varieties.  Safe  arrival  In  good  con¬ 
dition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


)0000 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  live  seed. 
Immature,  older  dea<l  it  may  too*  the  same. 
How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that 

4ee£l4£rm, 

This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give  i 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfied— your  success 
Is  ours.  BUllPEK’S  FARDI  ANNUAL  i 
for  1894, 172  pages,  tells  all  about  the  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  it  the 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
[free  for  the  asking  if  you  plant  seeds. 

W.  A  TLEE  BURPEE  <S  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


vines: 


GRAPE 

I  I  ■■  All  best  varieties.  Hijrh- 

Mt  Gradins.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  onrivafled 
new  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  k  Fav  Currant. 
Catalogue Geo.S.Joaselyn,  Fredonla,N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES  is. 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong 
NONE  CHEAPER.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EDGKNE  WILLETT,  North  Collins.  N.  Y 


nurseries 


GROSBEY  PEACH  TREES 

10,000  Crosbey  Peach  Trees. 

40,000  Timbrell  Strawberry  Plants, 

from  Reid’s  stock. 

We  areiHeadquarters'for 

GENUINE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE  VINES. 

This  stock  Is  all  fine.  For  further  information  address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HARDY  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens, 

AND 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  FLOWERS. 


PARKER  EARLE. 

BEST  AND  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  LATE  STRAW- 
BEllRY  EVER  OFFERED.  200  000  choice  plants 
grown  on  new  land.  Ail  small  and  tip  plants  thrown 
out.  Best  possible  packing  with  plenty  of  live  moss. 
Lightest,  safe  crate.  More  than  100  letters  of  high¬ 
est  praise  received  from  sales  of  plants  made  laso 
year  through  the  medium  of  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorkkb.  Price,  l.'V.OO  per  thousand. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Hardiest-thriftiest— largest  yield  of 
big  fruit — drought  proof — frost 
proof.  We’ve  tested 300 
Kinds;  this  beats 
’em  all. 


Send 
for  handsome 
Illustrated  circular,  free, 
'Rockingham  Fruit  Farm,  N.  Epping,  R.  H- 


Tlio  finest  geueriil  assortment  of  Hardy 
Ornamental  Plants  in  America. 


Four  Illustrated  Catalogues  (228  pages)  free  upon 
application.  Send  your  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 


THE  READING  NURSERY, 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Proprietor, 
READING  MASS. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Parsons&SonsCo. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Lftd. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates& Baskets. 

T I  Ml  B R  E  L  L  I  say^Efs^CARM^N,^.  N.  Y.,  and  Ieldorado 

STRAWBERRY.  I  H.  E,  Vandkman,  U. S. Dept.  |  BLACKBERRY. 

NEW  FIITJIT.S  A  SPECIALTY.  _  Buydirect.  r  ui  nrin  Drirto’pnnrt  nhl’f) 

Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  LiTTillLiU)  Dl  lUgCpUl  I,  UUlUa 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
GREENS.  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS 
^  O  SPRING  PIsANTING. 

0  Me  At  Bandsome  new  160  page  Catalogue  Free. 

#  #  \  ^  ^  W  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

PPIIIT  onil  nPN  A  MPNTAI  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TlXUii  dilU.  Awarded  Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


1  June  Budded  Crosbey  and  Lemon 

1  Free  Peach  at  $3.50  per  loo. 

j  California  Privet  at  from  S3  to  j 

1  $5  per  100.  1 

STRAWBERRY  PLAN'IS,  SUCH  AS 

I  GANDY,  CHAS.  DOWNING,  SHARPLESS,  BEDER 
WOOD,  BUBACH,  SHUSTER’S  GEM,  KEN- 
,  TUCKY,  MEEK’S  EARLY,  and  others 

at  proportionately  low  prices. 
_ 1 _ 

Strawberries,  $i  per  i,ooo. 

i 

’  June  Budded  Abundance  Plums 

I  at  low  prices. 

Concord  and  Worden  Grapes, 

2  years,  $io  per  1,000, 

That’s  what  we  will  sell  you  pure  plants  of  MICHEL’S 
EARLY,  WARFIELD,  CRESCENT,  MAY 
KING  and  MIDDLEFIELD  for. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Better  than 
Ever  for 
1894. 


gstablUhcd  use. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  atlapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
colored  in  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  Wo 
Inviteatrial  ofourSeeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  di  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass* 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Dlustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Guts. 
t3/-  We  Mail  it  FREE..^ 
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able  to  TUB  BUBAL  NBW-TOBKEB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnx  money. 
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cess,  on  the  time  for  testing  the  eggs,  and  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  regulator.  There  is  instruction  even  in 
the  points  of  disagreement  of  such  men. 

Advocates  of  the  Wilson  Bill  have  more  than  half 
claimed  that  if  the  duties  on  the  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions  of  Canada  ivere  removed  or  lowered,  that  country 
would  soon  respond  with  a  reduction  in  the  duties  she 
places  on  our  goods.  This  is  evidently  not  to  be.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  just  declared  its  firm  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principle  of  Protection,  and  most  of  its 
duties  are  to  remain  unchanged.  As  a  rule,  govern¬ 
ments  and  business  interests  are  selfish.  They  give 
only  such  trade  concessions  as  they  are  forced  to  give. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Canada  will  ever  make  us  a  present  of 
any  of  her  trade  out  of  gratitude  for  a  similar  gift  on 
our  part. 

IT  »  « 


That  is  a  mighty  interesting  discussion  of  the  seed 
bean  question  on  page  232.  It  contains  useful  lessons 
for  all  who  try  to  save  their  own  seed  or  to  improve 
the  strains  they  have  in  use.  As  Prof.  Tracy  says,  a 
wire  sieve  has  neither  brains  nor  eyes,  and  both  are 
needed  in  selecting  breeding  stock  for  plants.  Go  to 
the  field  and  pick  out  the  plant  you  want  to  reproduce. 
One  man  who  has  had  a  long  experience  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  puts  it  this  way  : 

There  never  was  a  more  damaging  delusion  than  that  hr  saving  the 
largest  grains  out  of  a  lot  of  wheat  you  were  getting  the  best  seed.  I 
have  tried  the  experiments  suggested  again  and  again,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  If  I  can  get  a  farmer  to  try  it,  as  I  sometimes 
have.  It  rarely  falls  to  Interest  him  sufficiently  to  start  him  oft  on  a 
more  Intelligent  method  of  seed  selection. 

That  is  right.  The  seed  contains  the  characteristics 
of  the  plant  that  produced  it.  You  cannot  trust  to  its 
indivldmil  characteristics. 

*  # 


The  successful  farmers  of  the  coming 
growing  season  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  found  among  the  thinking,  studious 
farmers  of  the  past  winter. 

tt  « 

Mb.  Congeb,  on  page  231,  uses  a  corn  marker  that 
cuts  deep  into  the  soil,  and  pulverizes  the  seed  bed 
where  the  corn  is  afterward  drilled  in.  How  many 
farmers  use  this  kind  of  a  marker  ?  Isn’t  the  usual 
marker  so  made  as  simply  to  make  a  mark  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  pressing  down  rather  than  mellowing  the  soil  ? 
Isn’t  Mr.  Conger’s  tool  a  great  improvement  on  such  ? 
We  would  like  to  see  a  description  of  that  marker. 

*  • 

One  of  our  friends  rises  into  poetry  as  follows : 

If  you  your  farm 
Would  keep  from  harm, 

B’lve  things  observe  with  care ; 

Of  whom  you  buy; 

What  seeds  yon  try. 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

We  might  go  on  and  write  a  page  about  each  of  these 
five  points,  but  it  is  about  as  well  to  leave  them  with 
you  just  as  they  are.  ^  ^ 

Wheat  is  worth  $1  per  bushel  to  the  grower.  He 
ought  to  get  that  if  he  is  to  have  fair  returns  for  his 
labor.  Grain  buyers  have  decided  these  days  that 
they  will  pay  less  than  that.  What  is  the  producer  to 
do  ?  The  simplest  remedy  is  to  sell  to  parties  that 
will  pay  more.  In  other  words  find  new  middlemen. 
Mr.  Conger  gives  us  an  eye-opener  on  this  point  on 
page  233.  Mrs.  Ayrshire  Cow  and  Miss  A.  Business 
Hen  handle  his  wheat  at  satisfactory  prices.  Must 
you  sell  to  human  middlemen  ? 

tt  * 

Talk  is  revived  at  Washington  of  a  tariff  commission 
to  settle  tariff  matters  and  take  the  question  out  of 
politics.  Senator  Morgan  proposes  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  four  others,  two  from  east  and 
two  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  shall  form  a 
court  to  settle  tariff  rates  and  duties.  Not  more  than 
two  of  these  members  are  to  belong  to  any  one  party. 
They  would  be  like  a  Supreme  Court  on  the  tariff. 
Who  wou.d  oppose  this  save  those  Congressmen  who 
would  find  their  occupation  gone  without  debating 
the  tariff  ?  ^  ^ 

Hebe  is  a  communication  from  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ; 

The  Grand  Blver  Valley  Horticultural  Society  assembled  at  Its 
March  meeting,  made  honorable  mention  uf  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  and  did 
further  contribute  Sr)  toward  the  general  fund  started  in  bis  behalf. 
Because  of  that  natural  modesty  with  which  the  most  of  our  great  In¬ 
troducers  are  imbued,  the  love  of  doing  good  to  all  regardless  of  self, 
Ephraim  W.  Bull  lacks  his  share  of  this  world's  riches.  His  fame  will 
last  forever.  Because  he  Introduced  the  Concord  grape  it  should  be¬ 
come  a  pleasant  duty  for  all  kindred  societies  to  show  due  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  worth.  Joski’h  a.  Pearce,  Pres. 

Tuomas  L.  Brown,  Sec. 

There  is  no  argument  or  comment  needed  about  that. 
What  are  you  and  your  society  doing  about  this  matter? 

«  « 

Mr.  Lehmann,  on  page  231,  prefers  several  small  in¬ 
cubators  to  one  large  one  ;  Mr.  Ordway,  whose  farm 
is  described  on  the  first  page,  prefers  one  large  to 
several  smaller  ones.  Mr.  Ordway  uses  a  standing 
thermometer  that  supports  itself  on  its  own  legs  ;  Mr. 
Lehmann  uses  one  that  lies  nearly  level,  with  its  bulb 
in  contact  with  a  fertile  egg,  and  needs  to  be  supported 
when  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch  to  keep  them  from 
knocking  it  over.  Mr.  Lehmann  always  tests  by  sun¬ 
light,  Mr.  Ordway  by  lamplight  at  night.  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann  turns  each  egg  separately  by  hand  ;  Mr.  Ordway 
turns  a  whole  trayful  at  once  in  a  very  few  seconds. 
When  Mr.  Ordway’s  incubators  are  all  running  at  their 
full  capacity,  it  would  take  all  of  one  man’s  time  to 
turn  all  the  eggs  by  hand  twice  a  day,  and  he  would 
have  no  sinecure  either.  But  they  do  agree  substan¬ 
tially  on  the  percentage  of  chicks  likely  to  be  obtained, 
on  the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc¬ 


“  Feeding  extraneous  oil”  is  the  latest  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  in  England  for  cheapening  feeding  rations.  In 
simpler  language,  that  means  adding  pure  oil  to  coarse 
substances  like  straw,  roots,  etc.,  so  as  to  bring  up 
the  percentage  of  fat.  For  example,  horses  have  been 
successfully  fed  by  adding  linseed  oil  to  a  mixture  of 
crushed  oats,  turnips,  and  finely-cut  straw.  The  the¬ 
ory  of  this  ration  is  that  oil  in  linseed  is  cheaper 
than  in  other  grains  and  fodders  ;  therefore,  it  is  more 
economical  to  use  it  in  combination  with  cheaper 
foods  in  order  to  give  the  desired  percentage  in  a  ra¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  this  use 
of  cheap  oil  can  be  carried, 

«  « 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  seems  to  be  giving 
the  liquor  dealers  of  that  State  many  a  hard  rap.  It 
has  decided  that  suits  for  damages  can  be  maintained 
against  saloons  so  located  as  to  injure  the  rental  or 
real  value  of  near-by  property.  That  is  fair.  A  saloon 
will  give  a  black  eye  to  any  respectable  locality. 
Somebody  ought  to  pay  for  that  black  eye.  Again,  the 
City  Council  of  Indianapolis  has  passed  an  ordinance 
taxing  all  breweries  and  agents  located  in  the  city. 
The  court  holds  that  this  tax  must  be  paid,  as  it  is 
imposed  as  a  restraint  on  the  business  and  not  as  a 
means  of  revenue.  That  is  good.  The  Government 
can  restrain  the  business.  It  needs  restraint  for  no 
one  yet  was  brazen  enough  to  claim  any  good  done 
by  it. 

•'  *  * 

Mr.  Cheever  takes  the  right  view  of  what  is  proper 
work  for  a  man  or  woman — page  228.  He  says  :  “Any 
work  is  proper  for  any  one  to  do  if  the  doer  likes  to  do 
it,  and  can  do  it  well.”  This  common-sense  view  will 
eventually  be  the  only  law  appealed  to  in  adjusting 
these  matters.  The  Brooklyn  elevated  railways  have 
recently  substituted  women  for  men  as  ticket  agents, 
and  New  York  will,  very  likely,  soon  follow.  The 
New  York  Sun  in  commenting  on  this  change  says  : 

Women  have  as  Rood  a  rlRht  as  men  have  to  take  any  kind  of  honest 
work  which  they  are  able  to  perform,  or  which  they  can  secure.  It  Is 
Jreyond  the  power  of  the  men  to  keep  women  out  of  any  industry 
which  they  wish  to  follow,  and  in  which  they  can  earn  the  wages  that 
they  need.  The  men  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  that  this  is  a 
solemn  fact. 

Further  than  that,  the  men  may  as  well  make  up 
their  minds  that  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
women  will  receive  all  the  political  and  legal  rights 
that  men  enjoy.  ^  ^ 

A  WORD  now  to  you  two  gentlemen — neighbors — 
who  are  spending  valuable  hours  debating  this  tariff 
question.  What  respect  would  you  have  for  a  big  dog 
that  spent  the  night  barking  at  a  rat  while  a  burglar 
went  by  his  very  nose  to  rob  your  house  and  kill  your 
wife  ?  When  you  have  formed  a  suitable  opinion  in 
your  mind,  run  your  eye  over  this  table  of  figures  for 
1893,  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States : 

Total  yalue  of  all  Imports .  t8(i6,400,922 

Total  Interest  bearlDg  National  debt .  68.5,037,100 

Total  State,  county,  municipal  and  school  deot  Jf  the 

United  States . 1,135,210,442 

Total  expenses  of  United  States  Government .  459,874,887 

Total  earnings  of  all  railroads .  1,191,857,099 

Total  value  of  corn  crop  .  .591,626,627 

Total  value  of  all  farm  animals .  2,170,816,754 

Value  of  Liquors  consumed . SS, 4115, 463,810 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  this  country  consumed 
in  1893,  one  single  year,  1,207,731,908  gallons  of  liquor, 
spending  an  average  of  $2  a  gallon  at  retail.  This 
means  over  18  gallons  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land.  Just  look  at  that  table.  Four  times 
the  amount  of  our  public  debt  swilled  down  in  one  year. 
And  all  this  time  you,  like  a  sound  American  citizen, 
are  fighting  over  the  tariff  rat  while  the  liquor  thief  is 
robbing  your  home.  What’s  the  matter  with  you, 
anyway?  Talk  about  “home  markets,”  do  you? 
That’s  right,  take  a  look  at  your  own  market  town. 
How  many  thousands  are  spent  there  each  year  for 
liquor  ?  Every  cent  of  it  might  well  go  to  buy  food 
and  clothing,  and  still  there  would  be  suffering  from 
hunger  and  cold.  Would  not  that  increased  market 
help  you,  Mr.  Farmer  ?  For  Heaven’s  sake,  man,  drop 
the  tariff  rat  and  tackle  the  liquor  thief  1 


BREVITIES. 

Our  minister  Is  quite  a  hand  fer  gardenin’  and  such. 

An’  long  about  this  time  o’  year  he  gits  an  awful  touch 
Of  that  ’ere  poultry  fever — oh,  he’s  gut  It  bad  this  year. 

He’s  bought  an  Incubator— now  It  never  did  appear 
Jest  right  ter  upset  Natur'  with  the  tools  o’  common  men, 

Fer  hatchln’  Is  a  duty  that  belongs  unto  a  hen. 

I  went  ter  see  the  parson  an’  I  found  him  In  the  shed 
Afore  that  Incubator  with  a  sermon  In  his  head. 

An’  come  next  Sunday  mornln'  that  ’ere  Incubator  walked 
Right  up  into  the  pulpit  by  the  way  the  parson  talked. 

Sez  he,  “that  Incubator  is  a  real  psalm  o’  life. 

It  teaches  mighty  lessons  to  you,  brother,  an’  yer  wife. 

Them  eggs  must  lay  an’  swelter,  an’  the  heat  must  be  less  so; 
An’  Jess  so  many  days  an’  hours,  fer,  ef  too  fast  or  slow. 

You'll  never  hev  no  chickens,  fer  they’ll  all  die  In  the  shell. 
An  human  Incubators  must  be  run  by  rule  as  well. 

Fer  hope  an’  wish  an'  promise  laid  away  In  head  an’  heart 
Hev  gut  ter  stay  an’  Incubate  until  the  roots’ll  start 
An’  grow  right  to  yer  character— you  let  'em  once  get  chilled. 
An’  there's  an  end  o’  promise,  fer  the  livin’  germ  is  killed. 

Be  human  Incubators;  keep  yer  promise  warm  an’  then 
You’ll  bear  good  fruit  a-plenty.’’  Deacon  Smith,  tez  he.  Amen! 


The  nozzle  Is  a  pump  kin. 

The  head  heals  foot-wear. 

The  hen  on  deck  this  week. 

A  POOR  incubator  Is  an  Incubus. 

There's  no  death  In  tuberculous  breath. 

Keep  a  good  tool  from  the  hands  of  a  fool. 

Song  of  the  graft— We're  marching  to  scion. 

Too  much  tread  power  about  woman's  work. 

Corrosive  sublimate  for  hen  lice,”  page  233. 

Is  there  any  advantage  In  a  manger  for  cattle  ? 

Settle  the  fate  of  the  “  phosphate,”  page  235. 

It's  not  the  new  broom  that  sweeps  clean,  but  the  sweeper. 

WotJLi)  you  hire  a  boy  to  ride  a  cultivating  horse  ?  Page  232. 

The  reading  farmerl  It  never  rains  but  he  pores— over  a  book. 

That  wide -spread  Planet  Jr.  rakes  brus*!  like  a  senior— page  234. 

A  SMALL  scoop  net  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole  Is  Just  the  thing  for 
catching  hens. 

We  need  pure  men.  Correct.  Purify  yourself  before  you  begin  on 
the  neighbor.'. 

Here  Is  a  story— farmers,  heed  It  well— there's  lots  of  milk  within  a 
pumpkin  shell. 

The  public  don’t  care  a  red  cent  abouti/ou  as  aperson — they’d  rather 
know  wbat  good  you  do. 

Is  there  ever  a  time  In  the  life  of  a  hog,  when  It  should  be  confined 
on  any  kind  of  a  door  for  any  great  length  of  time  ? 

The  trouble  with  the  coward’s  ears  Is  that  they  echo  only  fears. 
There  is  a  moral  deafness  there  that  changes  hope  Into  despair. 

A  LADY  writes  that  she  has  rented  her  onion  ground  to  the  minis¬ 
ter,  who  has  dve  sons  to  help  him.  He  Is  certainly  well  buoyed  up  ! 

MR.  Conger,  page  231,  gives  us  a  line  illustration  of  the  value  of 
blood  even  In  a  pumpkin.  By  the  way,  few  farmers  ever  give  this 
crop  a  fair  show. 

A  Florida  friend  writes  that  he  has  picked  ripe  tomatoes  outdoors 
every  day  since  Christmas.  Will  you  move  to  Florida  to  do  that,  or 
put  up  your  own  greenhouse  7 

If  any  one  wants  anything  easier  than  the  ”  Simplicity  roost,”  page 
243,  he  will  have  to  get  It  elsewhere.  Who  says  that  may  not  be  worth 
a  year’s  subscription  to  some  one? 

"  Feeding  for  manurlal  value”  pays  better  with  hens  than  with 
any  other  animal.  You  can  feed  them  cheap  nitrogen  In  cut  bone  and 
there  is  least  water  In  hen  manure. 

Mr.  Lehmann  is  anything  but  a  layman  In  the  Incubator  business. 
Mind  what  he  says  about  regulators  In  Incubators.  Isn’t  your  time 
too  valuable  to  spend  sitting  up  with  a  thermometer? 

When  the  man  of  the  house  closes  up  at  the  barn,  the  woman  sits 
down  to  her  work  with  a  darn  and  gives  with  her  needle  a  big  heal¬ 
ing  dose  of  patch  to  the  base  of  the  broken-down  hose  ! 

This  rule  for  the  pig  pen  where  “thumps”  doth  abound ;  Just  let  the 
poor  fellows  get  out  on  the  ground.  Sklm-mllk  and  a  run  are  a  couple 
of  trumps  to  play  In  a  game  that  will  euchre  the  “thumps.” 

MR.  MAPES  writes  that  ’’  Hens  by  the  Acre  ”  are  all  right.  He  gets 
300  to  350  eggs  per  day,  and  estimates  a  profit  of  $2  an  hour  for  time 
spent  In  caring  for  them.  Twenty  acres  will  go  into  hens  this  summer. 

Vrop.  Garner  claims  to  have  discovered  six  sounds  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  gorillas.  There  Is  one  familiar  sound  in  the  hcg  pen  which 
we  may  spell  squeal.  That  means,  “  it's  a  long  time  between 
meals  I  ” 

A  MANITOBA  man  says  that  with  a  little  trouble  he  can  get  all  the 
liquid  manure  he  can  take  away.  He  can  back  a  tank  on  wheels  under 
a  spout  that  runs  from  a  horse  stable.  WLat  Is  the  difference  between 
that  and  picking  up  silver  dollars  ? 

The  reports  of  89  lire  Insurance  companies  doing  business  In  New 
York  State  show  that  $5,243,705.74  are  due  from  policy  holders  who  have 
not  paid  up  their  premiums  and  yet  hold  their  policies.  That  sort  of 
credit  business  Is  dangerous  for  those  who  pay  cash. 

A  West  'Virginia  cow  comes  forward  with  the  following  : 

“  The  midwinter  sun  shines  but  dim 
When  I  live  on  dry  fodder  and  hay. 

But  when  I  have  silage  to  eat, 

December’s  as.pleasant  as  May.”— old  bbindle. 

Some  farmers  on  Long  Island  with  considerable  woodland  have  a 
way  of  paying  their  fertilizer  bills  In  cordwood.  Often  the  same  man 
Is  agent  for  both— so  a  simple  exchange  Is  made.  More  land  Is  cleared, 
and  cash  payment  Is  avoided.  What  Is  wrong  about  that  ? 
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What  and  How  to  Spray. 

In  answer  to  many  requests  for  information  about 
spraying  and  spraying  outfits,  we  nropose  to  gi^e  a 
list  of  firms  offering  such  apparatus  for  sale.  In  these 
days,  every  concern  that  issues  a  catalogue  tries,  not 
only  to  describe  what  it  has  to  sell,  but  also  goes  into 
details  about  the  work  the  advertised  article  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do.  In  these  catalogues,  one  may  find  a  vast 
amount  of  information  about  insects  and  spraying — a 
good  deal  of  it  given  by  standard  authors. 

Micham  &  Warn,  Richards,  Ohio. — This  firm  manu¬ 
factures  the  Safety  potato  bug  wagon.  While  it  may 
make  things  safe  for  the  driver,  its  work  is  very  unsafe 
for  the  bugs. 

Thomas  Woodason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  is  a 
circular  describing  a  bellows  with  attachments  for 
spraying  liquids  and  powders.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
often  used  this  with  good  success. 

Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. — 
This  catalogue  describes  the  “  Climax  ”  nozzles  and 
pumps.  Wheeled  tanks,  both  hand  and  horse  power, 
are  made  for  orchard  use.  The  “  Climax  ”  agitator  is 
a  device  for  keeping  the  spraying  mixtures  well  stirred 
up  while  pumping. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. — This  is  an¬ 
other  standard  old  house  where  one  is  sure  to  receive 
fair  and  honorable  treatment.  The  “  Buckeye  Spray¬ 
ing  pump”  is  their  specialty,  but  they  manufacture 
such  a  variety  of  goods  that  their  catalogue  is  almost 
a  household  necessity  for  one  who  wants  to  be  up  with 
the  times. 

Thomas  Peppler,  IIigutstown,  N.  J. — Mr.  Peppier 
makes  a  sprayer  that  puts  the  poison  on  six  rows  of 
potatoes  at  once  and  will  cover  30  acres  a  day.  Of 
course  he  has  smaller  and  cheaper  ones  that  cover  two 
or  four  rows.  We  consider  this  about  the  best  wheel 
sprayer  that  is  made.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  visited  Mr. 
Peppler's  shop  and  knows  that  his  machines  are  well 
made.  He  also  sells  various  other  tools  for  cultivating 
crops. 

P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y. — This  name  is  familiar 
to  readers  of  The  R,  N.-Y.  Mr.  Lewis  makes  the 
“  New  Wonder  ”  spray  pump.  The  beauty  of  this  is 
that  it  may  be  used  for  spraying  trees,  for  syringing 
plants  or  as  a  veterinary  syringe.  We  have  seen  it 
used  for  all  these  purposes  and  with  success.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  cheapest  pumps  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Lewis  also  gives  a  book  on  “  Insect  Foes,”  to  each 
purchaser  of  a  pump. 

II  B.  Rusler,  Johnstown,  O. — This  is  a  catalogue  of 
pumps,  the  “  Comet”  being  the  trade  name.  All  sorts 
of  pumps  are  offered — suitable  for  spraying,  watering 
or  lifting.  A  specialty  here  is  the  Ter  Vehn  nozzle. 
This  is  very  simple — a  thumb-piece  fitted  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  brass  nozzle,  so  arranged  that  by  pressing  on  it 
the  stream  is  varied  at  will  from  a  solid  stream  to  a 
fine  mist  Readers  will  remember  that  Prof.  L.  H. 


Bailey  described  something  of  this  sort  in  a  Cornell 
bulletin. 

Rumsey  &  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — “  A  Few 
Pointers”  is  the  name  of  this  catalogue.  The  facts 
given  here  about  losses  by  insect  depredations  may 
well  startle  the  reader  into  the  study  of  spraying  out¬ 
fits.  The  “  Dandy  ”  knapsack  sprayer  and  lilly  nozzle 
are  specialties.  The  “  garden  engine  ”  is  a  tank  on 
wheels  which  may  be  drawn  about  by  one  horse.  Man 
power  on  the  pump  sends  a  spray  into  any  tree.  A 
thrasher  force  pump  for  filling  thrasher  wagon  tanks 
is  another  specialty. 

John  J.  McGowan,  Ithaca,  N.  Y  — Readers  will  re¬ 
member  a  recent  account  of  some  of  Mr.  McGowan’s 
helpful  contrivances.  The  McGowan  nozzle  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  good  judges  the  best  one  in  use.  An 
“  automatic  poison  injector”  is  another  new  device 
which  regulates  exactly  the  strength  of  a  poisonous 
solution.  This  excellent  catalogue  describes  the 
devices  patented  and  sold  by  Mr.  McGowan.  Every 
one  who  sends  for  it  gets  a  “spraying  calendar”  which 
outlines  for  him  all  the  needed  spraying  operations  of 
the  year. 

Field  Force  Pump  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — 
This  firm  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  We  have 
often  spoken  of  their  goods.  They  make  the  Garfield 
knapsack  sprayer  which  we  found  in  use  on  Mr.  W.  F. 
Taber’s  place.  Among  other  excellent  new  devices 
may  be  mentioned  the  Red  Jacket  potato  sprayer. 
This  works  on  the  principle  of  a  wheelbarrow.  You 
can  carry  a  bag  of  wheat  easier  in  a  barrow  than  on 
your  back.  The  same  is  true  of  an  equal  weight  of 
water.  No  catalogue  collection  is  complete  without 
this  catalogue. 

W.  &  B.  Douglas,  Middletown,  N.  Y. — Seven  pages 
of  this  catalogue  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
spraying  question  with  instructions  as  to  the  mixing  of 
kerosene  emulsion,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  etc.  The 
“  Aquapult,”  made  by  this  company,  has  long  been  in 
use  at  the  Raral  Grounds.  It  is  an  excellent  little 
pump  and  may  be  used  anywhere  that  a  pail  of  water 
can  be  carried.  The  “  Perfection  ”  knapsack  sprayer 
is  advertised  here  and  also  a  fine  barrel  pump  which 
keeps  the  mixture  well  stirred  by  driving  a  part  of 
the  water  back  into  the  barrel. 

Leggett  &  Brother,  New  York. — The  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  mentioned  in  this  catalogue  is  the  Paris- 
green  gun  which  has  often  been  referred  to  in  our 
columns.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  this 
gun  for  blowing  the  life  out  of  insects.  We  have  often 
discussed  the  merits  of  this  method  of  dispensing  with 
water  in  the  warfare  against  insects.  There  isia  great 
economy  of  time  and  material  in  the  use  of  a  Paris- 
green  gun.  We  are  often  asked  if  the  materials  used 
in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  other  fungicides  cannot 
be  applied  dry.  Leggett  &  Brother  have  made  up  a 
number  of  formulas  which  they  are  positive  will  prove 
effective  as  dry  fungicides.  The  catalogue  and  circu¬ 
lars  tell  all  about  these  things. 


Bigelow  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. — This  concern  sells 
Paris-green  and  London-purple  in  liquid  forms.  That 
is,  instead  of  mixing  a  dry  powder  with  your  water, 
you  pour  in  a  liquid  which  at  once  mingles  freely  with 
the  water  and  never  settles.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this.  When  the  dry  powder  is  used  in  water, 
more  or  less  of  it  is  sure  to  settle  at  the  bottom,  and 
even  the  most  careful  stirring  will  not  prevent  the  por¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  from  being  too  strong.  All  this  is 
prevented  by  the  use  of  the  liquid.  This  same  firm 
also  sells  the  Oriental  Fertilizer  and  Insect  Destroyer. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio. — This  is  a  very 
reliable  house.  A  special  catalogue  is  devoted  to 
spraying  machinery.  In  this  are  described  knapsack 
sprayers,  tripod  pumps,  barrel  pumps  and  every  de¬ 
vice  wanted  in  the  business.  Here  we  have  a  pump 
for  spraying  whitewash  or  cheap  paint.  Large  tank 
pumps — in  fact  everything  needed  to  lift  or  force 
water.  Here  also  may  be  bought  the  “  Ver morel  ” 
nozzle.  A  barrel  on  wheels  is  another  contrivance 
needed  on  many  a  farm.  There  are  10  pages  of  short, 
well-written  notes  on  spraying  trees  and  vines.  No 
catalogue  education  is  complete  without  this  volume. 

Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  III.— This  is  a  beautiful  cata¬ 
logue  containing  not  only  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  of  spraying  apparatus,  but  very  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  doing  this  work.  The  “  Excel¬ 
sior  ”  knapsack  sprayer  is  the  specialty  offered  by  Mr. 
Stahl.  This  holds  about  five  gallons,  and  has  all  the 
improved  fixtures,  including  the  Vermorel  nozzle.  An¬ 
other  first-rate  thing  described  in  this  catalogue  is  a 
wheel  barrel — that  is,  a  barrel  so  arranged  that  a  pair 
of  wheels  may  be  hooked  on  it  and  the  whole  thing 
carried  off  like  a  wheelbarrow,  with  a  pump  fitted  to 
the  top  for  spraying.  Mr.  Stahl  also  sends  several  lit¬ 
tle  books  on  insects  and  spraying. 

Si.UDGiTE.— The  newly  concocted  compound  known  as  Slndglte  was 
fairly  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  has  a  powerful  odor,  Is  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  of  the  consistency  of  newly-made  soap  which 
may  readily  be  cut  with  a  knife.  We  found  that  It  would  not  harm 
the  potato  beetle  or  the  rose  bug,  though  others  have  reported  that 
It  would  drive  the  latter  from  Infested  plants.  It  has  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  larva;  of  Insects,  as  well  as  In  freeing  animals  of  lice.  It 
Is  Just  the  thing  for  henhouses.  Sludglte  has  one  great  advantage 
over  the  kerosene  emulsion  In  that  It  Is  ready  for  use  without  any 
trouble  whatever.  It  dissolves  at  once  In  warm  water  and  remains  In 
a  permanent  emulsion.  It  Is  non-combustible,  another  point  In  Its 
favor  as  compared  to  kerosene.  The  price,  too.  Is  so  low  that  the 
Item  of  e.vpenso  need  not  be  considered  In  Its  use. 


Jacor  W.  Manning,  proprietor  of  the  Reading 
Nurseries,  Reading,  Mass. — This  is,  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
a  most  interesting  catalogue,  dealing  as  it  does,  for 
the  most  part,  in  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Here 
are  offered  hardy  orchids,  Solomon’s  Seal,  potentillas, 
primulas,  knotweeds,  lungworts,  feverfews,  sage, 
bloodroot,  soapworts,  scabios,  sedums,  tradeseantia, 
tricyrtis,  vincas— is  there  anything  prettier  than  a  bed 
of  vincas  made  up  of  all  the  hardy  kinds  and  colors  ? 
— violets,  hardy  ferns,  water  plants,  all  sorts  of  bulbs, 
and  also  an  important  list  of  novelties  in  the  way  of 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  fruits.  The  above  catalogue 
(96  pages)  is  designated  as  No.  2.  No.  1  is  a  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  (84  pages)  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  climbing  vines,  describing  about  900  hardy  sorts. 
No.  3  (28  pages)  is  devoted  to  large  and  small  fruits. 
These  catalogues  will  be  sent  to  any  of  our  applicant 
readers  without  charge. 
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Stahl’s 
Double  Acting 

i  Excelsior  Spray¬ 
ing  Outlits  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  &  W ormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  heavjg 
yield  of  all  Fruit  anul 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
\  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
j  on  spraying.  Circulari/ree. 

■  WM.STAHL.QuincyM\ 
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SPRAVPUMPS. 

!  EXPANSIVE!  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANOS 

1  BUCKETS  IaCTING.  I  IN  USE. 

2  Largest  Pump  and  Huy  Tool 

2  W orks  In  the  U.  8. 

4-  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

2  Urlle  for  Parllriilart,  Price*,  etc.  Aik  your  dealer  I 

I  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland.  0.  My.re-^mp.. 


PARIS-GREEN 

DISTRIRUTOU.  Send  for  circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


LEGGETT’S  d  alented) 

Paris-Green  or  Dry  Powder  Cun. 

INVALUAIiLK  IN  Tlltl 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired  on 

VINES,  BUSHES,  TREES,  ETC. 

One  acre  of  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  using 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Paris-green.  It  Is 
simple  and  durable.  Price,  complete,  with  4  tubes, 
5  nozzles,  straps,  etc.,  DK7.00.  Send  for  Circular. 
Headquarters  on  Paris-green,  Hellebore  and  Whale 
on  Soap. 

LlfiGGIfiTT  BKO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


.  SPRAY  YOU^TREfS. 

\  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS.^ 

i  SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

H  Pamphlets  free  on  Applicatioa. 

^RUM5EY&C0.iio.5enecd  lalInNY. 


Every  Farmer 


who  wants  to  SAVE  his  Pota¬ 
toes  from  the  Potato  Hugs, 
should  at  once  get  one  of  my 


PARIS-CllEEN 

spmiiKiiiis. 


(aray’n  Patent.) 


If  tried  once  he  will 
never  be  without  It. 
Bight  to  ten  acres  can 
be  sprinkled  with  it 
dally.  It  saves  half  of 
the  Paris  -  green  and 
time  against  any  other 
process  or  method, 
Order  early.  Write  for 
prices,  testimonials  and 
circulars  to 

b.  G0ETTSCHE,Mfr. 

1049  Milwaukee  Ave., 
Chlcajfo,  111 
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Onr  KnnnanoL’. 


>  ^  -  Our  CSnrflcId  Knnpanck, 
^  '  Double  Kiiipire,  Perfection,  and 
Little  (licin  Iraii  all  others.  The  best  is 
always  cheapest,  DCOT  Prass  working  parts, 
and  these  are  the  QkO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers, 
vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.ltememlierthe  Garlield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  the  back.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instruction.  We  can  Have  you  money. 
yi£Ll>  FUKCK  I'UJir  CO..  li:i  Brblol  Are..  LOCKPOUT,  M.  Y. 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Every  Farmer 

and  fruit  grower 
should  have  one 
to  GET  SOUND 
FRUIT.  Special 
terms  to  Agents 

_  Catalogue  for  2o. 

stamp. 

Colambiana  Pump  Go.,10R.  R.  St.,  Columblana.O 


the  peppler  sprayer 

RF?TSPRAYERFIlR“i 

ULOl  ON  EARTH  I  U 11  Vineyards. 

Will  .Sproy  30  AC’RIC.S  of  POT'ATOKS  a  Day. 
n.  LAWN  SIMtINKLKK. 

Ulastrated  and  Oescnptive  Catalogue  Frne.  Also  Higgs* 
Gang  Plow  and  Kiggs*  Improved  Furrower. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 


™  Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
liranch  Houses: 
85&87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THK  ACJUAPULT. 
Sent  Kxp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Kxp.  c.  o.  D..  net,  114. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


SPRAYPUMP“»$5.50. 

AUTOMATIC  MIXER.  BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

Kndorsed  by  the  leading  F.ntomologlsts  of  the  U.  8. 
A  valuable  illu.s.  Book  (worth  B.5.(X))  given  to  each 
purchaser.  .SATISFACTION  GIJARANTF.KI) 
or  Money  Itcfuniled.  Illus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  ha.*)  already  sold 
over  2,(X)0.  P’or  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 

P.C.LEWI8  MFG.CO.ci^“Kifisrv. 


WIU.SPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


Spraying  Does  Not  Pay 

unless  properly  done.  Send  for  a  copy  of  Injurious  Insects  and  Fungi.  Tells  How  and  When  to  Spray 
and  What  to  use.  J,  H.  TIBBITS,  218  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


“GreatSuccess”Jr. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


lallALLOCK’S  LATKST 
I.MIMIOVKI),  and  sells 
to  farmers  already  owning 
SflO  and  Diggers. 

Why?  Because  of  its 
Greater  Flilcieiicy 
and  Simplicity. 

Don’t  fall  to  have  one 
of  onr  NGN-CLGG- 
ABLIC  VVeederH. 
it  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other  farm 
tool,  and  gives  great¬ 
er  security  to  the  plant  tharT _ 

any  other  Weeder.  Send  a  2-cent'.si!inip  Tor  our  1804 
Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  and  terms  for  introduc- 
tiop,  to  suit  the  times.  Give  1*.  G.,  County  and  .State. 

D.Y.  HALLOCK  &.  SON.  YORK.  PA. 


HOUSE  PLANTS  IN  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

I  TAKE  most  interest  in  my  winter  plants.  With  us, 
away  at  one  side  of  the  great,  busy  city,  there  is  a 
charm  in  plant  life  in  winter  which  I  can  hardly  ex¬ 
plain.  My  plants  are  a  source  of  enjoyment,  not  only 
to  me,  but  the  whole  family  is  eager  to  watch  the  un¬ 
folding  of  a  lily  bud,  and  hails  with  interest  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  something  new  and  unusual  in  a  plant. 
In  the  summer  time,  one  grows  accustomed  to  bud  and 
blossom,  and  though  still  loving  and  caring  for  them, 
the  companionship  is  not  so  close  or  the  plants  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  us  for  care. 

For  varieties,  I  have  kept  through  the  winter  sev¬ 
eral  geraniums,  upon  which  there  are  always  some 
blossoms.  I  think  no  flower  more  cheerful,  and 
know  of  none  that  will  stand  adversity  better.  I  put 
cuttings  of  all  that  I  wish  for  winter  in  old  tomato 
cans — painted,  of  course,  some  neutral  tint — when  I 
bed  out  my  old  ones,  and  keep  them  growing  through 
the  summer.  By  January  or  February,  they  are  ready 
for  business,  and  how  they  do  bloom  I  There  seems 
to  be  an  affinity  between  an  old  tin  can  and  a  gera¬ 
nium  ;  for  me  they  never  do  so  well  in  pots.  This  is 
my  first  attempt  with  primulas,  but  I  shall  surely  have 
more  another  winter,  as  they  have  been  a  mass  of 
bloom  since  Christmas.  They  do  well  in  partial  shade, 
and  need  lots  of  water,  the  only  care  being  not  to 
wet  the  foliage  often,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  rot 
and  drop  off. 

My  calla,  up  to  date,  has  borne  six  blossoms,  and  an 
amaryllis,  which  is  its  neighbor,  has  its  fourth  bud 
stalk.  Neither  of  these  has  been  disturbed  since  a  year 
ago  last  fall,  but  are  in  large  pots,  and  have  a  weekly 
dose  of  weak  ammonia  water  to  keep  them  growing. 
I  have  also  a  fine  pelargonium  just  commencing  to 
bloom,  which  I  started  from  a  cutting  in  July.  This 
needs  to  be  cramped  into  a  small  pot,  for,  being  a 
rank  grower,  it  will  go  to  leaves  with  never  a  bud  if 
given  too  much  space.  Mine  has  seven  clusters  of 
buds,  and  is  quite  a  small  plant.  Two  fine  double 
petunias  are  paying  their  board  with  no  extra  care, 
the  only  objection  being  that  “  they  want  the  earth  ” 
to  grow  and  blossom  in. 

A  begonia  family  in  one  west  window — seven  of 
them — is  thrifty  and  much  admired.  An  ivy-leaved 
geranium  on  a  frame  18  inches  high,  is  covered  with 
fuzzy  buds  ;  a  beauty,  but  not  a  good  winter  bloomer. 

In  my  outdoor  garden  I  want  pansies,  sweet  peas, 
asters,  gladiolus,  and  oh !  everything  in  the  cata¬ 
logues,  but  as  I  have  very  little  space,  shall  have  to 
content  myself  with  what  I  already  have  and  a  tew 
good  annuals.  aunt  jemima. 

WHAT  IS  “PROPER”  WOMAN^S  WORK? 

I  HAVE  been  somewhat  amused  while  reading  the 
various  sentiments  expressed  in  recent  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  regarding  the  questions,  what  is  “pro¬ 
per”  work  for  men,  and  what  “  proper  ”  for  women 
on  farms  and  in  farm  homes  ?  I  can  easily  imagine 
the  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  several  writers, 
and  that  their  opinions  are  the  resul'i  of  the  influence 
such  conditions  exerted  upon  their  minds.  One  thinks 
poultry  should  be  cared  for  by  the  women  because 
not  one  man  in  a  dozen  can  handle  a  hen  properly, 
but  milking  and  the  feeding  of  calves  and  pigs  should 
be  done  by  men,  because  that  is  “  man’s  work.” 

One  says  that  no  woman  should  labor  in  the  garden 
or  drive  horses  on  a  mower,  reaper  or  rake,  because 
these  are  “man’s  work,”  but  she  may  drive  the  horses 
to  the  blacksmith’s  and  help  do  the  thrashing  if 
needed.  Another  thinks  it  is  “suitable”  for  men  to 
build  fifes  and  get  in  the  wood  in  winter  when  they 
have  leisure.  Altogether,  there  are  many  excellent 
sentiments  expressed,  showing  that  the  writers  and 
their  partners  are  willing,  “on  the  pinch,”  to  step 
out  of  their  usual  paths  to  help  one  another. 

But  the  one  thought  constantly  uppermost  in  my 
mind  as  I  read  the  different  letters  was,  who  is  the 
authority  that  can  say  to  any  man  or  woman,  this  is, 
or  is  not,  proper  work  for  you  to  do  just  on  account 
of  your  sex  ?  Can  one  person,  or  any  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  lay  down  rules  for  others  to  abide  by  in  such 
matters  ?  Must  I  ask  anybody  if  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  help  my  wife  wash  on  Mondays  ?  I  have  done  it 
all  alone  in  case  of  illness  and  thought  I  was  commit¬ 
ting  no  sin.  I  have  made  tons  of  butter  at  a  time 
when  butter-making  was  not  considered  “  man’s 
work.”  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  any  kind  of  house¬ 
work  that  I  have  not  done  at  times.  Nor  has  my  wife 
been  afraid  to  help  in  the  field  or  in  the  hay  loft  when 
occasion  seemed  to  require.  Possibly  some  neighbor 
may  have  thought  we  were  out  of  our  proper  spheres. 
A  great  many  people  have  believed  things  that  were 
not  true,  and  a  great  many  have  had  to  learn  that 


not  all  wisdom  was  carried  beneath  their  hats  or 
bonnets. 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  I  am  told,  a  New  York 
lawyer  with  an  educated  wife,  desired  to  have  her  oc¬ 
cupy  a  place  in  his  office  as  clerk  or  assistant,  but  did 
not  dare  to  have  her  appear  there  till  he  had  obtained 
permission  of  the  landlord,  fearing  that  the  other 
lawyers  occupying  offices  in  the  same  building  would 
raise  objections,  and  perhaps  throw  up  their  leases  to 
the  injury  of  the  property  owner.  If  office  writing 
by  women  is  proper  now,  why  was  it  not  then  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  public  sentiment  has  changed.  I  contend 
that  any  work  is  proper  for  any  one  to  do  if  the  doer 
likes  to  do  it  and  can  do  it  well.  I  have  seen  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  working  at  shoemaking,  and  the  wife 
was  the  smarter  of  the  two.  I  have  known  a  father 
that  cut  and  made  his  own  clothes  and  those  of  his 
children,  and  made  them  well.  I  know  women  who 
are  managing  large  farms  and  excelling  most  of  their 
neighbors.  I  know  of  men  in  city  restaurants  who 
would  be  hard  to  beat  as  cooks,  and  I  see  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  women  in  almost  all  sorts  of 
industry  who  are  doing  their  work  even  better  than 
average  men  would  do  it.  Who  shall  say  that  any  of 
these  are  not  properly  employed,  so  long  as  the  choice 
is  voluntary  on  their  part  ?  If  people  were  securely 
tied  to  old  ideas,  how  could  there  be  any  progress  ? 

This  age  is  outgrowing  some  of  the  old  ideas.  Were 
St.  Paul  living  to-day,  and  should  he  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  modern  Grange  some  of  the  rules  he  laid 
down  for  a  woman’s  guidance  in  obtaining  knowledge, 
they  would  be  voted  down  on  the  first  ballot.  The 
people  of  this  age  are  rapidly  learning  that  humanity 
includes  woman  as  well  as  man,  and  that  human  rights 
are  not  greatly  modified  by  sex. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  new  book  entitled  “Wo¬ 
man,  Church  and  State,”  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn 
Gage,  published  by  Charles  fl.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  imagines  that 
natural  superiority  or  inferiority  is  controlled  by 
sex.  Women  have  not  had  quite  a  fair  chance  at  all 
times  in  the  world’s  history,  and  Mrs.  Gage  shows  how 
public  sentiment  came  to  be  what  it  has  been  in  this 
regard.  I  hope  all  the  patrons  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
think  that  an  occupation  that  Is  proper  for  a  man 
might  be  improper  for  a  woman,  or  who  recognize  a 
separate  code  of  morals  for  the  sexes,  will  procure  a 
copy  and  read  it.  Then  lend  it  and  talk  about  it  till 
those  old  notions  about  what  is  proper  and  suitable  in 
the  way  of  useful  labor  for  men  and  women  shall  have 
been  relegated  to  the  past.  a.  w.  cheeveb. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  MODEL  HOME. 

I  FOUND  cousin  Ned  and  Emily  in  their  easy  chairs 
in  the  sitting-room  ;  a  cool  breeze  keeping  the 
room  comfortable,  while  the  sun  outside — whew  1 
After  we  had  chatted  a  half  hour,  Emily  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and  in  about  eight  minutes  announced 
supper.  We  were  soon  seated  at  a  table  set  for  14  ; 
and  the  supper  1 — Emily  said:  “The  children  take  a 
lunch  for  their  dinners” — green  peas,  string  beans, 
new  potatoes,  radishes,  gooseberry  sauce,  etc.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room,  I  saw  a  little  glimmering  blaze, 
gasoline. 

The  children  home  from  school,  their  supper  eaten, 
I  follow  the  little  maid  Elizabeth  down  a  lane  and 
notice  that  her  collie  doesn’t  follow  her  farther  than 
the  stable,  which  is  dark  within.  As  she  passes  it  she 
unlatches  the  door,  then  unlatches  a  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  lane,  and  calls  “cu-sha,  cu-sha,  cu-sha,”  and  20 
sleek  cows  hurry  by  us  to  the  stable.  The  collie  lets 
in  one  at  a  time,  Ned  fastens  them,  and  sets  fire  to  a 
little  pile  of  straw  at  the  other  end,  “to  drive  out  the 
flies  that  came  in  with  them,”  he  says.  Then  he 
closes  a  screen  door  where  the  cows  came  in,  and 
opens  a  number  of  other  doors,  all  screened  with  wire 
netting.  Looking  up,  I  see  six  milk  pails  and  Ned, 
Emily,  and  four  other  milkers.  The  eight-year-old  is 
down  to  her  cow  first ;  she  milks  one,  the  ten-year-old 
three,  etc.  Looking  toward  the  house,  I  see  smoke 
and  steam  issuing  from  a  small  building.  I  follow  the 
pails  of  milk  and  as  Ned  has  finished  his  cows,  he  car¬ 
ries  the  milk  while  Emily  tends  the  separator  run  by 
steam.  Soon  a  crank  and  pulley  .turned  by  steam 
draw  from  the  well  a  large  tin  pail  and  the  cream  is 
poured  in,  stirred  thoroughly,  and  lowered  again  to 
be  churned  in  the  morning. 

Now  I  hear  a  great  noise  in  a  small  building.  See¬ 
ing  my  look  of  inquiry,  Ned  says,  “  That  is  the  wash 
room ;  come  and  see.”  There  is  a  large  vat  full  of 
water  heating,  and  another  empty.  “That,”  says 
Ned,  “  is  the  men’s  bath  tub.  You  will  see  them  go 
to  supper  as  clean  as  goslings  after  a  shower.  Look 
at  those  towels,  two  for  each  of  tHem,  Turkish,  they 


call  them ;  big  washing  ?  Oh,  the  steam  doesn’t 
care — steam  does  the  washing  every  night,  turns  the 
wringer  and  all.  The  collie  hauls  the  clothes  basket, 
the  children  have  a  frolic  hi  nging  out  the  clothes  and 
the  breeze  irons  most  of  them.  There  hang  the  three 
suits  for  the  men  ;  they  have  them  clean  every  night. 
Emily  just  looks  them  over  as  she  hangs  them  up. 
There  is  her  box  of  buttons.  In  rainy  weather  the 
steam  dries  them  by  means  of  heated  registers. 

“Here  come  the  teams  ;  I  will  go  and  hang  the  har¬ 
ness.  I  like  to  look  it  all  over  at  night  to  find  weak 
places.  I  have  12  horses,  and  harness  costs  a  great 
deal  here.”  Here  little  maid  Elizabeth  joins  me. 
“Come  and  see  my  chickens;  they’ve  all  gone  to  bed.” 
“Do  you  take  care  of  the  chickens?”  “Only  at 
night ;  mamma  and  collie  take  care  of  them  when  I’m 
at  school.”  “You  go  to  school?”  “Yes,  we  little 
ones  have  a  room  all  to  ourselves,  and  when  we  sleep 
in  our  cots,  our  teacher  goes  to  school  and  Minnie 
Bartrow  takes  care  of  us ;  then  when  we  get  up  we 
go  to  our  own  grove,  in  our  yard,  to  play  ;  and  Jennie 
Jolly  plays  with  us  and  Minnie  goes  to  school.  I’d 
like  to  help  mamma  more,  but  it’s  awful  nice  at 
school,  and  mamma  says  I  do  enough  if  I  help  collie 
with  the  chickens  and  cows.  Mary  Jane  washes  the 
dishes.  She’s  a  crank  ;  come  and  see  her.”  “  Does 
the  steam  turn  that?”  “No,  the  motor  does  that. 
The  motor  runs  the  sewing  machine,  too ;  I  can 
make  my  dresses  when  mamma  lets  me.  All  of  us 
can  run  the  machine.”  mbs.  b.  m.  wabd. 

Kansas. 


SUNSHINE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 


“Y  X  r  HAT  a  sunny  room  !”  I  exclaimed,  entering  a 

VV  neighbor’s  kitchen  for  the  first  time.  “You 
must  have  the  sunshine  all  day.” 

“Indeed,  I  do,”  was  the  response;  “and  it  nearly 
drives  me  crazy  in  summer.  We  ought  to  have  shut¬ 
ters.” 

I  thought  so,  too,  but  this  was  a  winter  day  and  one 
never  gets  too  much  sunshine  in  winter,  and  this 
kitchen  was  so  exactly  what  I  admired  and  longed 
for  that  I  was  resolved  no  word  of  disparagement 
should  be  uttered  in  my  presence.  I  had  come  in 
from  the  east,  and  near  the  door  was  a  good-sized 
window.  Opposite,  upon  the  west  side,  was  another 
door  and  window,  while  two  large  windows  upon  the 
south  completed  this  pleasant  arrangement. 

“  When  I  build  a  house  I  shall  have  it  all  glass,”  I 
exclaimed  ;  at  which  my  host  and  hostess  smiled,  the 
former  remarking  quietly,  “  You  will  not  be  able  to 
throw  stones  then.”  But  I  felt  quite  willing  to  deny 
myself  this  doubtful  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  plenty 
of  sunshine.  Like  my  neighbor,  I  avoid  the  sunshine 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  can  never  get  enough  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  precise  housekeepers  will  look  askance 
at  me  when  I  tell  them  that  in  winter  I  often  discard 
curtains  entirely  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  house. 
With  the  exception  of  a  vine  or  two,  I  leave  my  win¬ 
dows  curtainless,  that  not  one  ray  of  the  blessed  sun¬ 
shine  shall  be  denied  admittance.  In  no  other  room 
in  the  house  do  we  need  so  much  of  the  heart  sun¬ 
shine  which  brightens  work.  Here  we  meet  both  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures,  the  latter  sometimes  so  disheart¬ 
ening  that  all  our  strength  and  fortitude  are  needed 
to  bear  them,  trivial  as  they  might  seem  to  others. 
How  well  I  remember  a  certain  trial  of  my  early 
married  life,  which,  repeated  each  week,  became  a 
real  patience  tester.  Let  me  try  as  I  would,  my  hus¬ 
band’s  shirt  bosoms  always  lacked  that  nice  finish  so 
desirable.  One  time,  when  he  was  about  to  go  away 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


on  a  visit,  and  I  was  especially  desirous 
that  he  should  look  well,  I  spent  an  hour 
or  more,  I  think,  on  one  unlucky  bosom. 
The  more  I  ironed  the  worse  it  looked, 
and  at  last  I  was  forced  to  give  up  and 
find  relief  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  This 
may  have  been  weakness,  but  my  trou¬ 
ble  was  a  real  one,  as  many  a  young 
housekeeper  will,  no  doubt,  testify. 

Let  us  bring  to  the  kitchen  all  the 
sunshine  of  our  natures ;  let  us  open 
every  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  the 
blessed  sunlight  from  Heaven  by  the  in- 
fiuence  of  which  we  may  hope  to  grow 
healthier  and  holier.  s.  e.  k. 

LET  US  BROADEN  OUR  LIVES. 
OUSEKEEPING  is  not  the  “saving 
ordinance  ”  it  was  held  to  be  a 
century  ago.  Women  who  take  thought¬ 
ful  views  of  life  do  not  wish  to,  at  last, 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  with 
empty  hands  because  all  their  life  had 
been  spent  only  and  entirely  in  cooking 
and  cleaning.  What  one  woman  has 
been,  another  may  be.  We,  whom  God 
placed  in  the  position  of  housemothers, 
cannot  shirk  duty  but  it  is  well  to  know 
what  is  duty.  Shall  we  take  for  our 
life-model  the  dear  grandmother  who 
scoured,  and  cleaned,  and  cooked,  and 
made  patch-work  quilts,  and  never  had 
time  to  read  and  study,  or  even  stop  and 
examine  the  rosebush  at  her  door  or  de¬ 
light  herself  in  the  glorious  sunset  or 
sunrise  ?  Or,  shall  we  take  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  home-making  such  a  woman 
as  Baroness  Bunsen  ?  What  a  comfort 
she  was  to  her  husband.  How  her  11 
noble  sons  and  daughters  honored  her  ! 
What  a  force  she  was  in  literature,  in 
politics  and  how  beautiful  and  consistent 
her  religious  teaching  and  life  1  That 
she  lived,  and  thought,  and  worked  as 
she  did,  makes  life  easier,  sweeter,  more 
beautiful  for  you  and  for  me  to-day.  Let 
each  housemother  take  on  some  thought, 
some  work  outside  her  own  home.  Not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  home.  But  let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  cut  off  some  needless  bit  of 
work  here,  or  learn  an  easier  method 
there,  so  that  we  may  get  time  to  think 
of  something  besides  what  we  eat,  drink 
or  wear.  mks.  c.  f.  wilder, 

A  CRUSADE  OF  WOMEN. 

HE  World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  is  planning  to  send 
a  crusade  around  the  world  to  visit  both 
Christian  and  heathen  monarchs,  present¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  largest  petition  ever 
gotten  up.  This  petition  is  against  the 
trafiie  in  alcohol,  opium  and  vice,  and 
will  bear  the  signatures  of  3,000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  After  its  presentation  the  rulers 
will  be  requested  to  commence  anew  the 
fight  against  vice  and  intemperance  in 
their  kingdoms. 

Miss  Prances  E.  Willard  and  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  have  been  appointed  as  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  convey  the  petition.  They  will 
be  accompanied  by  98  women,  temper¬ 
ance  workers  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe ;  and  by  Dr.  Lunn  of  London  and 
Mr.  William  Pipe,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions. 

The  crusade  will  commence  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  to  be 
held  next  October.  They  will  first  visit 
President  Cleveland  and  then  embark  for 
England.  There  will  be  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  at  Exeter  Hall  in  London,  after 
which  the  Queen  will  be  presented  with 
the  petition.  Next  they  will  visit  the 
President  of  France,  the  ruler  of  Spain, 
King  of  Italy,  Pope  Leo  and  the  King  of 
Greece.  Egypt  will  be  visited  and  the 
petition  presented  to  the  Khedive.  The 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Rajah  of  India, 
King  of  Siam,  ruler  of  Japan  and  Em¬ 


peror  of  China  will  complete  the  list  of 
those  visited  in  1894.  Others  will  be 
visited  the  following  year. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

An  American  Princess.— When  Miss 
Ruth  Cleveland  goes  out  to  play  in  the 
rear  of  the  White  House  a  procession  of 
considerable  size  emerges  from  the  door 
of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  is  marked  with  a  great  deal 
of  formality.  First  comes  the  nurse  w  ith 
an  armful  of  toys,  then  a  policeman, 
then  two  dogs,  then  another  nurse,  hold¬ 
ing  Miss  Ruth  by  the  hand,  and  then  one 
of  the  White  House  guards.  The  proces¬ 
sion  is  always  formed  in  the  same  way. — 
From  “The  Show  at  Washington.” 

Still  Hard  at  Work. — Consider  the  work 
that  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  planned 
for  herself,  and  consider  whether  there 
are  many  to  outdo  “this  plucky  old 
lady.”  No  less  a  task  than  the  securing 
of  1,000,000  signatures  to  a  petition  for 
woman’s  suffrage  to  present  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  of  New  York  in 
May,  and  the  following  of  her  course 
through  the  GO  counties  of  New  York 
State,  with  a  visit  and  speech  in  each  of 
the  106  counties  of  Kansas,  is  what  this 
woman  of  74  summers  promises  to  ac¬ 
complish.  “When  Susan  B.  Anthony 
says  she  is  going  to  do  a  thing  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  done.”  p.  P. 

Growing  Old  Gracefully. — Have  you 
noticed  how  many  beautiful  old  ladies 
there  are  in  this  age  ?  A  half  century 
ago  a  woman  at  50  was  too  old  to  be  of 
much  use  in  the  busy  work-a-day  world. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  woman  of  80  take 
part  in  discussions  on  scientific  topics. 
The  sunset  of  life  is  growing  really  more 
beautiful  than  the  sunrise.  When  a  girl, 
I  had  an  ideal  old  lady  in  mind  and,  in¬ 
sensibly,  began  to  work  toward  that 
ide&l.  Whether  I  reach  it  o“  not  depends 
mostly  upon  myself,  if  life  is  spared. 
The  secret  of  a  charming  old  age  is  worth 
careful  thought  by  every  young  man  and 
woman.  mbs.  c.  f.  w. 

Simple  Surroundings  Are  Best.— Some  of 
us  do  not  seem  to  have  a  fine  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  The  farmer  has  a  right 
to  the  best ;  but  are  not  plain,  simple 
surroundings  better  than  elegance  where¬ 
by  we  make  slaves  of  ourselves  to  keep 
everything  in  harmony  ?  Within  view 
of  my  window  is  an  elegant  home  which, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  pride  of  its 
owner  and  the  envy  of  some  others.  But 
failing  health,  inefficient  help  and  con¬ 
sequent  neglect  have  changed  elegance 
to  shabby  gentility  ;  from  which  deliver 
me.  No;  whatever  are  our  present  means, 
let  farmers’  homes  he  simple,  pleasant 
and  attractive,  leaving  elegance  to  those 
who  have  no  higher  aims  in  life  than  to 
become  its  votaries.  It  is  not  always  the 
needful  steps  and  cares  which  make  the 
life  of  a  farmer’s  wife  irksome.  With  all 
the  farm  work,  she  must  strive  to  rival 
the  elegance  of  city  acquaintances,  and 
so  make  a  life  which  should  be  filled  with 
simple  happiness,  only  a  burden,  s.  c.  J. 

A  Helping  Hand  Wanted.— After  all  the 
hints  and  helps  our  good  writers  and 
thinkers  have  given  us  in  papers  and 
magazines,  there  still  remains  the  un¬ 
solved  and  seemingly  unsolvable  prob¬ 
lem — the  hired  help.  It  seems  really 
unaccountable,  when  so  many  people 
are  to  be  found  who  have  no  lucra¬ 
tive  employment,  that  those  who  would 
gladly  employ,  at  good  wages,  valu¬ 
able  help,  must  be  borne  down  con¬ 
tinually  under  a  burden  of  overwork 
because  no  one  can  be  found  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  How  many  housekeepers 
are  struggling  to  do  their  own  work, 
simply  because  no  good  help  is  to  be 
had  ?  Mothers  lament  the  situation 
most,  because  it  robs  them  of  nearly 
every  opportunity  to  store  their  minds 
“with  wisdom’s  hidden  lore”  or  to  learn 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A^. 


something  of  the  living,  thinking^world. 
When  the  wife  can  find  no  time  to  read 
and  think  with  the  husband,  and  the 
mother  has  no  time  to  be  both  teacher 
and  friend  to  the  children,  is  not  the 
household  suffering  a  great,  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  ?  s.  E.  n. 

BORROWED  BITS  OF  WISDOM. 

....  Lucy  Larcom  : 

Only  the  anointed  eye 
Sees  In  common  thInKS, 

Gleams  dropped  dally  from  the  sky, 
Ueayenly  blossomluK*. 

To  the  heart  where  light  has  birth 
Nothing  can  be  drear; 

Budding  through  the  bloom  of  earth, 
Heaven  Is  always  near. 

....Marcus  Aurelius:  “We  hardly 
ever  manage  to  get  rid  even  of  one  fault, 
and  do  not  set  our  hearts  on  daily  im¬ 
provement.” 

. . .  .The  Australasian  :  “  We  no  longer 
regard  it  as  the  final  cause  of  woman  to 
serve  man’s  comfort  or  pleasure.  She  has 
a  life  of  her  own  with  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  aspirations,  which  are  of  quite 
as  much  moment  to  her  and  the  race  as 
man’s  can  he  to  him.’' 

....Harper's  Bazar:  “Good  temper 
should  not  be  at  a  discount  in  domestic 
life.  Nobody,  from  the  heads  of  the 
household  to  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
or  the  nursery  brood,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  tyrannize  over  the  others,  and 
crossness  is  the  worst  form  of  tyranny.” 
. . .  .Harper's  Magazine  :  “  There  is  no 
sound  sweeter  to  country  ears  than  the 
cackle  of  the  spring  hen  some  morning 
when  the  south  wind  blows,  and  the 
snow  banks  are  shrinking  away,  when  the 
barn  door  is  open,  and  the  eaves  are 
dripping,  and  the  fieecy  clouds  prom¬ 
ise  transition,  both  showers  and  fine 
weather.” 

....  Eva  Lemert  in  Christian  Standard: 
“  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  religious 
porcupine,  but  I  trust  you  have  not  felt 
his  quills.  He  is  always  watching  for  a 
chance  to  hit  somebody,  and  he  is  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons.  He  is  exceedingly 
careful  to  strain  out  every  gnat  of  undue 
levity  from  religion,  while  he  swallows 
whole,  two-humped  camels  of  fault-find¬ 
ing,  unchaxitableness  and  complaining.” 

If  yoa  name  Thb  Bubal  Nbw-Tobkbb  to  onr 
advertlaera,  you  may  be  pretty  aure  of  prompt 
repllea  and  right  treatment 


The  Best 


\  world’s  i  ri  STOMACH, 

Liver,  and 

Bowel  Complaints 

AYER’S  PILLS 

Received 

Highest  Awards 


AT  THE 


World’s  Fair. 


VwORLD’S/ 


Everybody’s 

Shoes 

.should  be  kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil* 

It  saves  money — the  shoes  last  longer ; 
Doctor’s  liills — wet  feet.  Harness  needs 
it  also,  and  more  of  it  at  a  time. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob  with 
eacli  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  ”  How  to  Takk  Cark 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York 

No  local  dealercan  compete  with  us 


WALL^ 

Our  “Guide  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 


In  variety  or  price,  our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  over  before. 


PAPER 


in  Homo  Docoratlon/’  ■  SB  ■  ■  ■ 

mailed  free  with  samploBB  mm  B  ■■  B  B 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  60  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Noraatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  Ono 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  In  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

CO-83  W.  1 8lh  St.,  186-18H  W.  Mudlson  Bt., 

NKW  YORK.  OUlOAGO. 

ariCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
'  •rC  IT  AND  PAY  FREIBHT. 

CI^Boys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
tI  ■  proTed  High  Arm  Singer  sewing  machina 
finely  tinlshed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
d  heavy  work;  guaranteed  forlOieare|  with 
itumatle  Bobbin  Winder,  Relf>Threading  Cylln- 
r  Shuttle,  Helf-Setilng  Needle  and  a  complete 
:  of  Steel  Attachment*;  shipped  any  whereon 
•  oJ  Day*a  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 

76,000  now  fnuse*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits, 
rnrr  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to*dAy  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  K  t  b  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MF6.  CO.  342  Wabash  Art.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


WALL  PAPER 

■■  TUOS.  J.  MYBR8.  1206: 


{At  Wholesale  Prices. 
100  Samples 
sent  for  8c.  postage 
>  Market  St.,  Phlla  ,  Pa 


rOURNAMEONi 


FuU  Outfit,  10  ets.  KINU^ 


L  25  LovelyR  i  RiNfl,  i  knife. 

Cards,  \\  ^1  Pocket  Pen- 

UL-^s^cll.  Imt.OOLD 
^  Ageots* 

^CABD  CO.,  NOUTU  UAVENt  CONN. 


a  fine  14k  gold  p)a< 
flirt  ted  WMtfh  to  evpry 

LM  fi  reader  (if  tliiKpiiper. 

WIJ  ^  ^gCut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
yonr  full  name  and  addiesK,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  th$;Me  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  gold  waleli  pay  oursampL 

jk  price, I3.5U, and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
^  with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
^  yon  can  return  It  at  any  time  within 
satisfactorv,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
One  Free.  Write  at 
j  Vliffpy  once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samplea 
days  only.  .Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’Q 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

aar  334  Ssarbora  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife  or  IMaster.**^ 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  clronlars, 
address  O.  H.  Alason,  At.  !>.,  Cbatham,  N.  Y. 


A  Our  large  2‘1-page  catalogue  of  Or- 
■  gaiis,  also  our  new  and  elegant  cat- 
T  aloguc  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 
A  We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
•  In  the  world,  from  which  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  proflts 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions  i 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  llrst-  I 


ranted  20  years,  rjk  .^50 
with  stool  and  7  7  .V 
book,  for  only  A 

No  money  required  until  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  instal¬ 
ments.  Easy  payment. 

"'e  positively  guarantee  every 


MNT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to 

pare  a  house  for  repainting  tiiat  has  been  painted  in  t' 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  1 


NEW  BDTTHB. 

Oreamerj,  State  and  Penn., fresh  extras..  .23  ft— 

Hlffln  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  ft— 

Western,  first . 21  ft21 

Western,  seconds . 18  @20 

Western,  thirds . 16  ftU 

State  dairy,  haif-tnbs,  extras . 21  ft— 

Firsts . 19  ft20 

Seconds . 16  ft'S 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 19  @20 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 18  @18>i 

Welsh  tnbs,  seconds . 16  @17 

Tubs,  thirds . U  @15 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  lO^ft— 

Firsts .  15  @16 

Seconds .  12  ftl4 

Thirds . 10t<ft11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . '4  ftl5 

Seconds . Il^ft12 

Thirds . 10  ftll 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . —  ft— 

First . 11  ^@12 

Seconds . II  ftU^ 

Thirds .  9Ji@10)i 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  fall  made.. 

June,  best . 

ffiS  June,  common  to  good  — 

Half-flrkln  tubs,  finest... 

Half-firkln  tubs,  first  .... 

Firkins,  finest . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds  .. 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds  ... 

Western  factory,  held . 

aaas. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  12^®  — 

N.  y.  State  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  11  @  IIM 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  11  ®  — 

Md.  &  Washlngton.-D.  C .  11  ft  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  11  @  — 

F^esh  gathered,  fair  to  good .  10H@  lOH 

Tenn.  and  Ky,  fresh  collections,  choice  .  10  @  ll)^ 
Other  S’n.  fresh  collections,  fair  to  gcod.  9  ft  10 

Duck  eggs.  Maryland .  21  ft  37 

Southern  and  Western .  17  ft  20 

Goose  Eggs,  Western .  35  ft  — 

Southern .  30  ft  35 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  603  5  60 

Russets,  per  bbl .  3  50ft  4  (0 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  00ft  3  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  —ft  — 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  3  .500  4  50 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box.  .  3  00ft  3  75 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  3  003  3  75 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  25ft  3  00 

Large,  coarse  and  poor,  per  box . 1  00ft  2  .50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  10ft  30 

Charleston,  per  quart .  15®  33 

Tangerines,  per  box .  —ft  — 

Mandarins,  per  box .  —ft  — 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Florida,  No.  1,  per  bbl  .  .6  00@6  60 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  lOft?  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00ft8  CO 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  COftO  50 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00ft  — 

Jersey,  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  62ftl  76 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25ftl  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  75®2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  62®1  75 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  180  lbs . 1  26ftl  60 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  8..ft2  00 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

sack . I  80@1  90 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.... 3  00@3  60 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00ft2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

75  ftl  00 
70  ft  80 
60  ft  70 
ll^ft  12 
115<ft  — 
115ift  - 
1  00  ftl  25 
90  ftl  12 
05  ft  »C 
.  40  ft  50 


THE  HEEIiER  RIHENG  HARROW. 
Cuts  9  feet  wide  (two-horse  size):  easier  than 
any  other  6  ft.  Cuts  5  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soil. 

Harrows  from  $7  00  up. 

Write  to  HELLER  MFG.  CO..  Montclair,  N.  J. 


W hite  Lead 


THEWIARD 


ADJUSTABLE 


Kills 

the  weeds, 

Increases  the  crops, 
and  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other  ^ 
Implement 
on  the  farm. 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 
“ATLANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh),  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York).  “  RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis).  “SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Ma.ss  ) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo).  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago), 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati).  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ’  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  ”  (New  York). 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
2,s-poimd  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
ycu  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Tbte  Weeder  \  ' 
has  adjustments  \ 
and  advantages  ^ 
oot  found  in  others. 


For  further 
'•  information,  address 

WIARI)  PLOW  CO., 
Batavia.  N.  Y. 


,13  @16 
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,15  ftI6 
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FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


WithTermsto  Agents 

Write  the 


SOIL  PULVERIZER! 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS, 


The  most  simple  aud  useful  implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  Irrigable 
land  It  Is  without  a  peer.  Address 

3r.  p. 

MA  NUFA  CrURFR, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 

When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  The  UnuAL  New-Yorker. 


GIVE  ME  ELASTICITY 


Universal  WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

Prone  InrroaepH  Thousands  in  use.  Recom- 

urops  increasea.  tended  by  John  couid,  j.  s. 

Labor  Uecreasecl*,^^^^  woodward,  T.  B.  Terry, 


OR  GIVE  ME  DEATH 


— l.s  the  cry  of  the  wire  fence.  Neither  lieight 
nor  dept  li,  nor  big  cross  bars  (far  apart),  nor 
great  tensile  strengtli,  nor  end  ratchets,  nor 
any  device  for  slipping  the  wire  tlirougli  long 
lint's  of  staples  can  take  tlie  place  of  that 
stpriii;;  tliat  ahidetli  in  every  foot  of  tlie 
Page.  4(X)  miles  sold  in  the  first  three  weeks 
of  Alarch.  ’ICali  for  KlaMticity. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


It  takes  out  the  Weeds,  Breaks 
up  the  Crust,  Loosens  the  soil, 
Stops  evaporation,  Increases 
the  Crop,  Decreases  I.abor. 
Just  the  thing  for  Corn,  I’ota- 
tocs,  and  Beaus. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co. 
Boston.  Mass. 


S  BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP.  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

§REE  DAYS’  TRIAL 

cable  &  hand  power 

15TO150TONS 
;s9sizes.  $25  to  $150 
with  1000  Rec.  Free 
H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


ACUITC 

HARDWOOD  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  propei 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteec 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass, 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  Ib .  ... 

Honthern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb... 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair. 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  Ib . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  ner  lb . 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  10  ft  11 

Western,  young  toms,  heavy .  7)4®  8 

Western,  old  toms,  prime .  7  ft  — 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  under  4  lbs  to  pair .  28  ft  35 

4  to  5  lbs  to  pair  .  iO  ft  25 

Over  5  lbs  to  pair .  16  ft  18 

Chickens.  Phlla.,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb  .  15  ft  16 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  12  ft  14 

Fowls  ,St  Chickens.  State  &  Penn.,  prime  .  10  ft  11 
Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small. ..  10  ft  11 

Dry-picked,  large .  10  ft  10)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  10  ft  10)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  .  8  9 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  6)4®  7 

Capons.  Phlla..  large .  17  ft  18 

Mixed  weights .  15  ft  16 

Small  and  slips .  12  ft  14 

Md.  and  W’n,  large .  16  <a  16 

Small  and  slips .  12  ft  14 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 3  OO  ftS  25 

Dark  and  poor  ner  dozen . 2  00  @2  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex.  perdoz  bunches. 7  00@7  50 

Prime  . 4  OOftO  00 

N.  C.,  prime . 4  00^5  50 

Culls . 2  50ft3  50 

Beets,  Florida,  per  barrel  crate . 1  50a 2  50 

Florida  and  Charleston, per  100  bunches. 2  500  4  00 

Cabbage,  per  100 .  5h®l  00 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate . 1  OOftl  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 1  OOftl  60 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  1  00@2  00 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  oar  bbl .  —ft  — 

California,  per  case .  — ft  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  EOftl  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  15ft  40 

Chicory.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  -ft  — 

Cuenmoers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00(^  00 

Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz . 1  76@2  25 

Egg  plant,  F.iorlda,  per  obi . 4  0008  00 

Green  peas,  Florida,  per  crate .  —ft  — 

Charleston,  per  basket . 2  00@3  00 

Savannah,  per  crate . 1  25@1  60 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  40ft  60 

Lettuce.  Charleston,  per  basket .  6031  50 

Florida,  per  basket .  75ft2  00 

Boston,  per  doz .  25ft  75 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75®1  25 

Onions,  Old  red,  per  bbl .  7501  50 

Old  yellow,  per  bbl .  76@1  25 

Old  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . . 1  750  2  00 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  OOft  — 

Parsnips,  per  bbl  ..  ..  .  .  .1  25@1  60 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  2501  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Squash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate . 1  503  2  00 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  OOftl  50 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate .  1  0C@4  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate . 2  00@4  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier  crate . 1  60@3  60 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate . 1  00Q2  00 

Havana,  per  bushel  crate  . 1  OOftl  75 

Havana,  per  carrier  crate . 1  00ft2  CO 

Key  West  and  Havana,  per  peck  box  ...  25ft  50 
Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  1.  Russia  ner  bbl..  70ft  80 


Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  I863. 


100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


I  CAN  I'URNISH 


ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash, 


At  the  Lowest  Prices.  Quality  and  Quantity  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  fer  Pilces.  These  Ashes  are  strictly 
No.  1.  A.  L.  HAKTNESS,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobaceo, 
Fruits  and  Vegetab^s  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address. 


Made  in  six  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Sulky,  Walk 
ing  and  Hand  Machines.  The  only  perfect  tool  of  its 
class  made.  The  moat  valuable  farm  implement  intro 
duced  in  twenty-five  years 

No  more  hand-hoeing  or  hand-weeding  of  crops. 

“Wouldn’t  part  with  It  for  $50,  If  we  couldn’t  get 
another.’’  ADAM  BROS.,  Jatfrey,  N.  H. 

“  It  has  been  a  prize  to  me.  Saved  at  least  $50  this 
year.’’  F.  L.  WARREN,  Dalton,  Mass. 

"  Would  not  be  without  one  If  1  had  to  pay  $500  for 
It.”  C.  P.  FARNSWORTH,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

“Am  enabled  to  raise  twice  the  amount  of  field 
crops  with  less  help  than  formerly.’’ 

A.  B  PIERPONT,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

"  It  paid  for  Itself  In  one  day  cultivating  beans.” 

CLARK  ALLIS,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

“  It  did  away  entirely  with  hand-hoelug  when  used 
In  time.’’  N.  E.  DIAMENT,  Cedarvllle,  N.  J. 

“Would  say  to  every  farmer,  ‘  Try  It  for  yourself; 
what  the  eye  sees,  the  heart  must  believe.’  ’’ 

SOL.  F.  HECKLER,  Mallnta,  Ohio. 

“  For  destroying  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  your 
Weeder  Is  the  most  valuable  tool  I  have  ever  seen 
It  will  do  the  work  of  2J  men  and  do  It  better.  It  is  the 
best  tool  made.  D.  K.  McINTYRE,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

No  farmer  raising  one-half  an  acre  of  “  hoed  crops  ’’ 
can  afford  to  do  wltnout  one.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Write  TO-DAY  for  Illustrated 
circular.  Special  laducements  for  Immediate  orders. 

THE  Z.  BREED  W.  &  C.  CO., 

26  Merchants  How,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THIS  AD.  WILL  APPEAR  BUT  ONCE. 


Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats.  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LkROY  salt  CO..  LeKoy,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 


93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 


CROPS 

INCREASED 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Keystone 
Corn  Planters 


Fertilizers 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 


i#jare  ma(ie  in  several  styles, 
ifrjsLiiteci  to  all  needs.  For 
l^j  large  farms  or  small, 
JiWest,  or  East,  or  South. 

You  will  be  interested 
^  in  our  free  pamphlet, 
^!“How  to  Plant  Corn.” 

%  Send  for  it  now  to 

^  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  111. 
^  (We  have  branch  houses.) 

j  W  Mention  this  paper. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN.  GRASS, 
VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


pj  to  7R  Buys  our  $9  Natural  Finish  Babj  CarriaM 

H  ^  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 

^  sprinc^s,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.  Made  of  best  mate* 

rial,&neljr  fimsbed.reliable,andKuaranteed  for  3  jears.  Shipped 
onlOdajs'trial.  FR£1GUT'PA1D;do  monej  requireaia 
H  \  adTanoe.  75.000  in  use*  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestknown 

S  H  concern  of  our  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 

^  furnished  atanj  time.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  we 

^|^^^^^A£^;uarantee  tobe  as  represented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
prices.  W'RITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  oflatestdesigos  andstylea  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


HE  BEST  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

on  Barth  Is  sent,  prepaid,  for  50  cents,  by 
GBO.  A.  ROGERS,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass, 


nyAI  1^  Agent  wanted  In  every  town  for 
Is  I  ULC  the  best  road  wheel  on  the  mar- 
B.  C.  GORDON,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 
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LEAD  THE  WORLD. 


Sold  Strictly  on  their  Own  Merits. 


Supremacy  in  the  Field  their  Stronghold. 


I 

j 


I 


V 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

[f  you  don't  see  wluit  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Crop  before  Celery.— We  have  one-quarter  acre 
of  land  which  we  wish  to  set  to  celery  In  July.  Can 
we  plant  It  to  some  profitable  early  crop?  What 
crop?  We  thought  of  planting  peas.  Will  they  pay? 
What  kinds  should  we  plant?  a.  w.  and  n.  n.  k. 

Ilarnedsvllle,  Pa. 

Ans.— Peas  would  be  the  best  crop  to  grow  If  the 
soil  Is  suitable,  but  the  best  celery  soil  Is  usually  not 
suited  for  peas.  You  say  nothing  of  the  kind  of  soli, 
and  this  Is  very  Important.  Onions  or  early  beets  for 
bunching,  or  early  cabbage  would  any  of  them  be 
good.  The  soil  should  be  well  fertilized  before  set¬ 
ting  the  celery.  Peas  are  usually  a  profitable  crop. 
Marrowfat  or  Champion  of  England  will  probably  be 
as  good  as  any. 

lloHSERAHisn,  Cauliflower  ano  distillery 
Slop  —1.  How  Is  horseradish  planted  and  culti¬ 
vated?  2.  Which  gives  the  best  results  on  early 
caullfiower,  night  soil,  stable  manure  or  fertilizer  ? 
3.  Is  distillery  slop  good  for  hogs  In  the  summer? 

Baltimore,  Md.  O.  i’.  M. 

Ans.— 1.  Near  New  York,  horseradish  Is  usually 
grown  as  a  second  crop,  following  the  early  cabbage, 
beets,  caullfiowers,  etc.  The  sets  are  planted  about 
May  1,  between  the  rows  of  early  vegetables,  about 
12,000  plants  to  the  acre.  The  plants  are  dibbled  in 
so  as  to  be  two  or  three  Inches  beneath  the  surface 
when  the  planting  Is  finished.  The  earth  must  be 
firmly  pressed  around  them.  The  cultivation  of  the 
first  crop  Is  generally  Bufflclent  for  the  horseradish, 
also,  which  Is  allowed  to  grow  as  late  as  possible  In 
the  fall,  ard  still  be  harvested  before  cold  weather. 
2  All  are  good,  but  If  we  were  confined  to  one,  we 
would  choose  a  commercial  fertilizer  prepared  spe¬ 
cially  for  this  crop.  3.  Not  knowing  anything  about 
Its  composition,  we  couldn’t  say.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  had  any  experience  ? 

GAROET,  UASPBERRIES  AND  POTATOES.  — 1.  What 
Is  the  treatment  for  garget?  2.  How  may  I  rid  my 
raspberries  of  what  we  call  woodbine?  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  and  hoed  thoroughly,  but  It  still  spreads  and 
gains  on  me,  climbs  up  the  canes  and  is  a  terrible 
nuisance.  3.  If  Monroe  County  Is  the  second  great¬ 
est,  which  Is  the  greatest  potato  county  In  New  York 
State?  E.  j.  D. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— 1.  In  ordinary  cases  of  garget  or  caked  bag, 
rub  veil  with  camphorated  spirits  or  weak  Iodine 
ointment,  or  give  a  thorough  rubbing  with  the  hand. 
Milk  three  times  dally  if  the  cow  Is  a  full  milker  and 
rub  the  udder  well  each  time.  A  good  lively  calf  will 
do  good  work  In  this  direction.  2.  Several  different 
plants  are  called  woodbine,  mostof  them  Incorrectly, 
so  we  do  not  know  which  Is  meant  If  thorough  hoe¬ 
ing  and  cultivation,  do  not  exterminate  the  pest, 
there  Is  probably  no  means  of  doing  so,  while  the 
ground  Is  occupied  by  the  raspberries.  It  should  be 
kept  within  bounds,  however,  by  such  treatment, 
and  after  the  raspberries  are  removed,  summer  fal¬ 
lowing  will  probably  exterminate  It  3.  It  Is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  say  which  Is  the  greatest  or  even 
the  second  greatest  potato  county,  because  areas 
and  yields  vary  from  year  to  year.  Ontario  Is  a 
great  potato  growing  county,  as  well  as  several 
others,  but  we  can’t  undertake  to  say  which  Is 
greatest. 

A  Bushel  Box. — What  is  the  capacity  in  cubic 
Inches  of  a  box  that  will  hold  a  standard  heaping 
bushel  when  level  full?  i-.  b  t. 

Ans.— There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  heap¬ 
ing  bushel,  as  It  makes  all  the  difference  In  the  world 
how  much  a  measure  Is  heaped.  A  bushel,  dry 
measure.  Is  supposed  to  be  40  quarts.  The  standard 
bushel  of  this  country  Is  what  Is  known  as  the  Win¬ 
chester  bushel,  formerly  used  In  England,  and  con¬ 
taining  2,150  42  cubic  Inches.  A  box  of  this  capacity 
may  be  made  In  any  desired  form  and  will  contain  a 
bushel  If  It  contains  that  number  of  cubic  Inches. 

Tanning  Leather. — How  may  sheep  or  wood¬ 
chuck  skins  be  tanned  with  the  hair  off  to  make 
leather  for  mittens?  We  have  plenty  of  these  skins , 
but  no  tanner.  n  jj. 

How  can  I  prepare  sheep  skins  so  as  to  make 
chamois  leather?  Many  farmers  clip  the  wool  from 
the  skins  and  the  latter  are  considered  worthless.  I 
have  seen  sheep  skins  split  into  three  parts,  the 
grain  going  to  the  binders  and  the  other  parts  for 
chamois  leather.  If  we  could  prepare  a  whole  skin 
It  would  make  a  superior  wash  leather.  h.  t.  n. 

Ans.— One  of  the  most  simple  and  economical 
methods  Is  by  the  use  of  alum.  Kid  the  skin  of  all 
fat  and  flesh,  then  spread  It  out  and  cover  It  well 
with  wet  ashes  or  soft  soap  for  a  day  or  two,  or  until 
the  hair  starts  readily.  Remove  all  the  hair  and 
wash  thoroughly,  then  put  It  Into  the  tanning  solu¬ 
tion  which  Is  made  by  dissolving  a  large  handful  of 
pulverized  alum  and  one  or  two  handfuls  of  common 


salt  In  three  or  four  quarts  of  water.  Leave  In  the 
solution  for  about  two  weeks;  rinse  thoroughly  and 
pull,  rub  and  stretch  while  drying  Leather  thus  pre¬ 
pared.  If  the  work  be  thoroughly  done,  will  be  soft  and 
pliable.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  Is  no 
process  for  making  leather  which  equals  the  regular 
bark  tanning  method,  and  no  one  can  expect  to  at¬ 
tain  as  good  results  as  those  who  make  this  their 
trade. 

The  Indian  method  of  tanning  buckskin  might, 
perhaps,  do  for  the  sheep  skins  ;  although  the 
product  would  not  equal  the  purchased  chamois 
leather.  By  this  method,  after  the  hair  is  removed, 
the  skin  Is  Immersed  In  brains  and  water,  heated  to 
about  100  degrees  and  whipped  Into  a  lather.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  the  skin  Is  properly  “  brain¬ 
ed,”  It  Is  gathered  up  Into  the  form  of  a  sack  and  in¬ 
flated,  then  by  closing  the  orifice  and  pressing  upon 
the  sack,  the  Inclosed  air  will  be  caused  to  pass  out 
through  Innumerable  pores  making  a  spray  from  the 
particles  of  contained  water.  Wring  out  all  the 
water  possible  and  stretch  and  rub  vigorously  while 
drying,  when  It  will  become  white  and  soft.  If  the 
skin  be  now  whipped  dry  without  manipulation.  It 
becomes  hard  again  like  rawhide.  This  Is  obviated 
by  smoking.  The  object  Is  to  make  the  smoke  pass 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  A  hole  Is  dug  In  the 
ground  about  2^  feet  In  diameter.  Some  coals  are 
thrown  In  with  a  little  wood  on  them,  the  skins— 
better  two  together— are  loosely  sewed  along  the 
edges,  except  around  the  hole,  and  the  skins  are  then 
suspended  above  It  mnch  like  an  empty  sack  with 
the  mouth  downward.  The  smoke  In  Its  ascent  fills 
the  sack  an  I  passes  through  and  penetrates  the  sub¬ 
stance.  This  process  Is  kept  up  until  the  operator 
deems  the  skins  sufficiently  smoked,  when  If  they  are 
wetted  they  dry  soft  and  white  without  manipu¬ 
lation.  Another  method  of  smoking  Is  to  sot  up 
sticks  around  the  hole  on  end  meeting  together  over 
the  center  of  the  pit.  The  skin  Is  laid  over  this 
framework  and  freely  smoked  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  rubbed  with  gypsum  or  chalk  and  afterwards 
whipped  and  stretched. 

Horse  with  Chronic  Kidney  Disease.- How 
shall  I  treat  a  horse  with  chronic  kidney  disease  ? 
The  urine  Is  very  scant  and  ropy,  yellow  colored,  and 
sometimes  red.  S.  S.  s. 

ANS.- Give  a  laxative  dose  of  one-half  pi  t  olive 
or  raw  linseed  oil,  accompanying  this  with  an  ano¬ 
dyne-  either  one-half  to  two  drams  of  opium,  one  to 
two  ounces  of  belladonna,  or  four  drams  of  tobacco. 
Throw  mucllaglcous  Injections  Into  the  rectum,  and 
cover  the  loins  with  a  fresh  sheep  skin,  the  fleshy 
side  In,  or  with  a  soothing  poultice  or  fomentations, 
following  this  In  six  or  eight  ^ours  with  a  mustard 
poultice.  Mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  given  freely, 
but  diuretics  must  be  avoided,  and  the  horse  must 
be  kept  warmly  housed  and  well  blanketed  to  favor 
sweating,  thus  relieving  the  kidneys  somewhat  of 
work  Laxatives  and  anodynes  must  be  repeated  as 
may  seem  necessary,  and  finally  a  course  of  bitter 
tonics  may  be  allowed. 

Kicking  Tomatoes  Green.- Can  I  cut  tomatoes 
nearly  or  quite  green,  with  a  few  leaves  and  small 
stems  so  as  not  to  take  up  much  room,  and  ship  them 
by  steamooat  2,C00  to  3,000  miles,  say.  to  Minnesota 
and  have  them  ripen  on  the  way  ?  I  have  kept  them 
until  New  Years  by  pulling  the  whole  vines  after  the 
first  frost  and  hanging  them  In  the  wood-shed.  What 
Is  the  best  way  to  pack  them  ?  A.  w. 

S.  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Ans.-  Large  quantities  of  tomatoes  are  sent  to  this 
man  et.  and  cities  farther  north  every  year,  from 
Key  West,  Havana.  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  other 
Southern  points,  and  arrKe  In  good  condition.  So 
there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  shipped  to 
the  points  Indicated.  'I’hese  tomatoes  are  usually 
picked  green,  but  Just  at  that  stage  so  that  they  will 
be  ripe  on  arrival.  Sometimes  they  arrive  too  green 
and  again  some  leach  here  too  ripe  Practice  and 
observation  must  determine  Just  ihe  right  stage  for 
plcK.ng.  The  stems  are  usually  cut  close  to  the 
fruits,  and  each  tomato  Is  wrapped  in  paper  all 
being  packed  In  small  crates.  This  trade  should 
prove  profitable. 

By  Trifling  with  a  Cold,  many  a  one  allows 
himself  to  drift  Into  a  condition  favorable  to  the 
develcpment  of  some  latent  disease,  which  there¬ 
after  takes  full  possession  of  the  system  —Better 
cure  your  Cold  at  once  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne  s  Expec¬ 
torant,  a  good  remedy  for  Throat-alls  and  Lung 
affections.— Adv. 


Mill/  V  ^  I  14 —  wi  jttuu;  uomme 

ruil  OiiLlg  ample  and  nearly  nev 

.  *  house,  carrlsge  house  and  sti 

excellent  water;  ornamented  lawn;  apple  peac 
pear  orchards  Just  come  Into  bearing.  Conve 
Improvements  alone  worth  the 
asked  for  It.  a  great  bargain.  WM.  HKTH 
McFarlands,  Lunenburgh  Co.,  Va. 


PARTNER  WANTED 


In  manufacture  ( 
"first -class  Inver 
tlon.”  Address 
M.  A.  PAULY,  Eau  Claire,  Wls 


OcJRIAL  SETS 

Of  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Our  ob.ject  in  olTering  thus  clieap  is  to  inf  roduce  our  goods  and 
secure  your  future  order.s.  Please  tell  you p  neighbors  aboutit 
Set  U— 2  Beautiful  Palms,  2  .sorts,  strong  planfs . 50c 


B— 1«  packets  clioice  Vegetable  Seeds,  all  different 
E— 20  packets  ciiolco  Flower  Seeds,  all  dilferent. 

F— 10  Lovely  Carnation  Pinks,  10  .sorts . 

Q— 10  Prize  Winning  Chrysanthemums,  lO.sorts  ... 

H — 4 Superb  French  Cannas,  4  sorts . 

J— 10  Elegant  Everblooming  Roses,  10  kinds . 

Grand  Largo  Flowered fleranium.s,  8. sorts.... 

M— 24  Fine  Gladioli,  largo  Flowering  Bulbs . 

P—0  Flardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs,  Osorts 

R — 0  Choice  Grape  Vines,  (>  sorts . 

One-half  each  of  any  twoof  tlieso  sets!.!.”!!,! 


OOc 

. 60c 

. 50c 

. 50(1 

. OOc 

. 60c 

. 50c 

. 60c 

. 5041 

. OOc 

. 50c 


Any  3  Sets  for  $1.25,  or  5  Sets  for  $2.00, 

Delivered  at  Your  rostofllce  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

hy  tho  letters.  Neiid  now  from  this  ail  vci*tlHemeiit,  as  these  Introductorv 
which  contains  168  pages  and  will  be  sent  free  with  first  order.  If  none 
wint  anything  In  our  line  do  not  fail  to  send  for  It.  free,  as  wo  want 
iin mlroil.  before  ordering  elsewhere.  It  I.  one  of  the  best  iHHiied;  contain, 

litol-u^  In  S'  1  description,  ot  one  of  the  largCHt  and  most  complete 

iaa'jraa  x»  1  “®'“***“*  new,  rare  aial  valuable  novelties.  Wo  grow 

'tSO.OOO  ICoses  yearly;  many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  tho  choicest 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds, etc. 

40tll  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  28  GREENHOUSES.  LAST  CALL,  ORDER  NOW. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  3001,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO., 

NEWPORT,  R.  1. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  French  Gannas. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreens— Native  and  Imported. 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Currants,  Peaches,  Plums. 
Cherries  and  small  Fruits. 

Plants  for  the  seaside  grown  In  seaside  exposures, 

A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 


RASPBERRIES. 

MILLS  SEEDLINGS  .56  and  69  per  cent  ahead  in 
yield  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station. 
Circulars  free.  CHAULKS  MILLS. 

Falrmount,  Ouocdaga  County,  N.  Y. 

20.000  Thom; 

KaS.  )>flc,  10  0(0 
■  IH«I  j5.too  Outhb 
Plants.  $5.00  per  1, COO;  75  cents  ptsr  iuu 

EDWD.  YOUNG,  Milton- on-Hudeon,  N.  Y. 


son’s  Pro- 
Marlboro, 
art.  Fine 


Pay. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  reliable 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence.  K.  I, 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Sold  out  of  Early  Varieties. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  ONE  WEEK 


on  the  following  to  reduce  stock;  Barrel. 

Henderson’s  Late  Puritan  Gong  white) .  13.09 

10  bushels,  at  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 .  2.60 

10  bushels,  at  76  cents  per  bushel. 

Salzer’s  Pilzetaker  (b#st  red  late  kind) .  2  50 

10  bushels,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Gov.  Rusk  (good  red  second  early) .  2.60 

10  bushels,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Vick’s  Champion  (white,  heavy  ylelder) .  2  60 

10  bushels,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

American  Wonder  (late  white,  long) .  2.50 

10  bushels,  at  76  cents  per  bushel. 

Monroe  Seedling  (late  white,  long) .  2.50 

10  bushels,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

My  Seedling  (white,  greatest  ylelder  on  earth)..  3.59 
10  bushels,  at  $1.00  per  bushel. 


50  bands  Clay  Kose  left.  Barrel,  $4.00;  bushel,  $2  00 
EDWAKD  IT,  D11II4LK,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


■  ■  agree  to 

I  II  W  assist  In  Introducing 
I  my  gladiolus  bulbs 
In  her  neighborhood  by  simply  telling  her  friends 
where  she  obtained  them,  can  secure  .50  blooming 
bulbs,  no  two  alike,  by  sending  me  50  cents,  and 
mentioning  this  paper.  This  unprecedented  offer  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  my  stock. 

M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


Mammoth  CloverSeed. 

A  good  article  of  Mammoth  Clover  Seed  for  sale 
at  $7.00  per  bushel,  sacks  Included  with  sales  of  one 
bushel  or  more.  H.  T.  ELLIS,  Ridge  Farm,  Ver¬ 
milion  Countv,  111. 


FREEMAN  POTATOES 

PRICE  REDUCED.  Bushel,  $1..50;  barrel.  $4.00, 
containing  175  pounds  net.  Order  at  onco  at  these 
low  prices.  Address 

CLAYTON  HOLL,  New  Berlin,  Stark  Co.,  O. 


r  I  BllllUIIISi  ^  1  pound  of  my 

I  I  No.  1  Early  Seedling 

(reported  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  March  17,  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced)  will  be  awarded  to  the  five  largest  yields 
grown  this  season  from  bushels,  half-bushels,  pecks 
pounds  or  pound  of  my 

“Sir  William”  Potatoes. 


A  rare  chance  to  secure  new,  first-class  stock  direct. 
B’or  price,  etc.,  see  ad.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  March  24.  ’94. 

R.  D.  BURK,  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


CORN. 


CORN  at  SI  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
cars.  Address 

PAUL  BLDRIDGE.  Shiloh,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  for  seed  ;  pure 
stock;  fine  quality;  direct  from  original  potato  sent 
out  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Price,  $2.00  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  at  Newark  or  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

HORATIO  VAN  AUKBN,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Sixty-five  best  varieties.  Good  stock;  moderate 
prices.  CHA8.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Berk  Y-BOX  machine.— For  putting  up  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Saves 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  nominal  Don  t 
fall  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN.  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I-  vyrs  o/aL^c,. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes, 

strictly  pure,  per  peck,  40  cts;  half  bushel.  60  cts  • 
per  bushel,  $1.00;  per  barrel,  $2..50. 

J.  BU'l’LBR,  Everettstown,  N.  J. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  American  Wonder.  Early 
Sunrise  and  Napoleon,  $1.00  per  bushel. 

W.  R.  MOWRY,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


JACKSON’S  SEED  POTATOES-  15  varieties 
Established  1890.  Prices  low.  Circular  free 
C.  H.  JACKSON,  Milton,  Vt. 

BERRY  CRATES 

AND 

GRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  Price  List.  Address 
COLBY-HINCKLE  Y  CO.,  Benton  Haibor,  Mich. 
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Rurallsms —  Continued 
better  than  to  use  raw  bone  flour  and 
potash  for  the  strawberry  plant  applied 
just  before  growth  begins  in  the  spring. 
Preferably  we  would  choose  unleaehed 
wood  ashes  for  potash  if  they  could  be 
procured  at  a  reasonable  cost — say  at  the 
rate  of  $12  per  ton,  the  guaranteed 
analysis  showing  them  to  contain  not 
less  than  six  per  cent  of  potash  and  1 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form 
probably  most  acceptable  to  the  plants, 
viz  ,  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  We  would  esti¬ 
mate  its  value  as  follows  per  100  pounds: 

«  pounds  potash  at  five  cents . .  30 

pound  phosphoric  acid  at  flve  cents., 

Total . 3'^!^ 

Would  this  be  cheaper  than  to  use  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  which  should  contain  about 
50  per  cent  of  actual  potash  ?  It  is  worth 
4  cents  a  pound,  which  would  make 
100  pounds  worth  $2.25,  the  cost  being 
about  $45  per  ton.  It  would  require 
about  nine  times  as  much  wood  ashes  as 
of  muriate  to  supply  to  the  soil  the  same 
amount  of  potash  and  about  nine  times 
as  much  trouble  to  apply  it.  But  we 
have  to  consider  the  value  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  also  of  the  lime.  We 
have  also  to  consider  that  unleached 
ashes  have  a  peculiar  and  helpful  mechan¬ 
ical  effect  upon  soils  whether  light  or 
heavy  that  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

The  raw  bone  flour  will  supply  the 
phosphoric  acid — say  23  per  cent — and 
nitrogen — say  three  to  four  per  cent— in 
a  condition  not  immediately  available, 
but  sufficiently  so,  as  we  believe,  to  feed 
the  plants  as  they  need  it,  if  applied 
early  in  the  season.  Here  we  have  a 
“  complete”  fertilizer  that,  while  not 
forcing  an  undue  leaf  growth,  as  would 
dilute  manure  water  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
will  induce  a  sturdy,  healthful,  prolific 
growth. 

now  much  should  be  applied  ?  That 
will  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  true  economy  to 
apply  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
On  land  of  what  may  be  called  average 
fertility,  we  would  not  use  less  than  300 
pounds  of  bone  flour  and  150  pounds  of 
muriate. of  potash  or  1,200  pounds  of 
uoleached  ashes.  If  the  land  be  notably 
deficient  in  humus  and  nitrogen,  no 
doubt  a  spread  of  50  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  nitrate  of  soda  would  help  to  give  the 
plants  a  vigorous  start.  This  should  be 
aoplied  not  until  the  plants  begin  growth 
as  it  is  immediately  soluble  and  would 
leach  through  the  soil  unless  at  once 
arrested  by  the  roots. 

What  relation  is  there  between  the 
color  of  the  flowers  and  stems  of  potato 
plants  and  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
tuber  ? 

The  North  Star  currant,  advertised 
largely  this  season  for  the  first,  is  said  to 
be  superior  to  other  varieties  in  several 
important  respects.  It  is  sweeter  than 
any  other  currant.  The  berries  are  about 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Cherry  currant, 
while  the  clusters  range  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  length.  The  plant  is  an 
early  bearer,  very  hardy  and  exceedingly 
productive.  It  is  further  claimed  that 
the  stems  are  never  attacked  by  borers, 
a  statement  it  is  hard  to  believe. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  Andrew  H.  Ward, 
in  the  Cultivator,  severely  took  to  task 
the  experiment  stations  for  assigning  to 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  a  value  twice  as 
high  as  that  at  which  “  any  farmer  with 
common  sense  can  buy  them  in  the  open 
market.” 

Dr.  Peter  Collier  asks  Mr.  Ward  if  he 
remembers  a  certain  Ward’s  fertilizer 
placed  upon  the  market  some  years  ago 
at  $15  per  ton  that  was  shown  to  be  worth 
about  $1.25  by  the  Massachusetts  Station. 

T.  B.  P.  SENDS  us  a  potato,  without  any 
letter  or  further  address.  M.  Bovee, 
Northville,  Mich.,  sends  a  potato  without 
name  or  further  advice. 


ASSIST  NATURE. 


Assist  nature  a  little  now  and  then,  with  a  gentle  laxative,  or 
if  need  be  with  a  more  searching  and  cleansing,  yet  gentle  cathar¬ 
tic,  to  remove  offending  matter  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
tone  up  and  invigorate  the  liver  and  quicken  its  tardy  action,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Spring  time,  and  you  there¬ 
by  avoid  a  multitude  of  derangements  and 
diseases. 

If  people  would  pay  more  attention  to 
properly  regulating  the  action  of  their 
bowels,  they  would  have  less  frequent  oc¬ 
casion  to  call  for  their  doctors’  services  to 
subdue  attacks  of  dangerous  diseases. 
Hence,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know 
what  safe,  harmless  agent  best  serves  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  desired  action. 

That  of  all  known  agents  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets 
are  unequaled,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
once  used  they  are  always  in  favor.  Their  secondary  effect  is  to 
keep  the  bowels  open  and  regular,  not  to  further  constipate,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  pills.  Hence,  their  great  popularity  with 
sufferers  from  habitual  constipation,  piles  and  their  attendant  dis¬ 
comfort  and  manifold  derangements. 

The  “Pleasant  Pellets”  are  far  more  effective  in  arousing  the 
liver  to  action  than  “  blue  pills,”  old-fashioned  compound  cathartic 
pills,  calomel  or  other  mercurial  preparations,  and  have  the  fur¬ 
ther  merit  of  being  purely  vegetable  in  their  cornposition  and 
perfectly  harmless  in  any  condition  of  the  system.  Furthermore, 
no  particular  care  is  required  while  using  them.  They  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  least  with  the  diet,  habits  or  occupation,  and  they 
produce  no  pain  or  griping. 

Being  composed  of  the  choicest,  concentrated  vegetable  extracts, 
their  cost  of  production  is  much  more  than  is  that  of  other  pills 
found  in  the  market,  yet  from  forty  to  forty-four  of  them  are  put 


up  in  each  sealed  glass  vial,  as  sold  through  druggists,  and  can 
be  had  at  the  price  of  the  more  ordinary  and  cheaper  m^e  pills. 

Dr.  Pierce  prides  himself  on  having  been  first  to  introduce  a 
Little  Liver  Pill  to  the  American  people.  Many  have  imitated 
them,  but  none  have  approached  his  “Pleasant  Pellets  ”  in  excellence. 

For  all  laxative  and  cathartkr  purposes  the  “  Pleasant  Pellets  ” 
are  infinitely  superior  to  all  “  mineral  waters,”  sedlitz  powders, 
“salts,”  castor  oil,  fruit  syrups  (so  called),  laxative  “  teas,”  and 
the  many  other  purgative  compounds  sold  in  various  forms. 

The  “  Pleasant  Pellets”  cure  biliousness,  sick  and  bilious  head¬ 
ache,  dizziness,  costiveness,  or  constipation  of  bowels,  piles,  sour 
stomach,  windy  belchings,  “heart-burn,”  pain  and  distress  after 
eating,  and  kindred  derangements  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels. 

Persons  subject  to  any  of  these  troubles  should  never  be  without 
a  vial  of  the  “Pleasant  Pellets”  at  hand.  In  proof  of  their  su¬ 
perior  excellence  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  that  they  are  always 
adopted  as  a  household  remedy  after  the  first  trial.  Put  up  in  glass 
vials,  hermetically  sealed,  therefore  alwaj’s  fresh  and  reliable. 
Whether  as  a  laxative,  alterative,  or  as  a  gently  acting  but  search¬ 
ing  cathartic  these  little  “Pellets”  give  the  most  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  One  little  “  Pellet”  is  a  laxative,  three  are  cathartic.  They 
regulate  and  cleanse  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels — quickly  but 
thoroughly. 

As  a  “dinner  pill,”  to  promote  digestion,  take  one  each  day. 
To  relieve  the  distress  arising  from  over-eating,  nothing  equals  one 
of  these  little  Pellets.  They’re  tiny,  sugar-coate<l  anti-bilious 
granules,  scarcely  larger  than  mustard  seeds.  Every  child  wants 
them. 

Then,  after  they’re  taken,  instead  of  disturbing  and  shocking  the 
system,  they  act  in  a  mild,  easy,  and  natural  way.  There’s  no 
chance  for  any  reaction  afterward.  Their  help  lasts. 

25  Cents  a  Vial. — Accept  no  substitute  that  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  “  just  as  good.”  They  may  be  better  for  me  dealer,  be- 
causeof  paying  nim  a  better  profit,  but  he  isn’t  the  one  who  needs  help. 


HEADACHE. 

E.  VAR0.480N,  of  Otter  Lake,  Lapeer  Co., 
—  Miehigan,  writes:  “I 

have  used  your  medi¬ 
cines  for  a  number  of 
years  and  know  that 
they  do  for  me  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them. 
I  am  employed  almost 
constantly  at  my 
I,  I  desk,  and  not  infre- 

lllr  \  I  quently  have  an  at¬ 

tack  of  the  headache. 
It  usually  comes  on 
in  the  forenoon.  At 
my  dinner  I  eat  my 
regular  meal,  and 
take  one  or  two  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  immediately 
after,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  my 
„  „  headache  is  cured  and 

E.  Vargason,  Esq.  no  bad  effects.  I  feel 
better  every  way  for  having  taken  them — not 
worse,  as  is  usual  after  taking  other  kinds  of 
pills.  Your  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  are  worth  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  cure  headache.” 


DYSPEPSIA, 

Or  catarrh  of  Stoniaclt. 

Miss  Mary  Anguish,  of  Glen  Easton,  Mar¬ 
shall  Go.,  W.  Va.,  says:  — 

“Two  years  ago  1 
was  pale  and  emaci¬ 
ated,  food  fermented 
in  my  stomach.  A 
physician  pronounced 
my  case  “Catarrh  of 
the  Stomach,”  but  he 
could  not  help  me.  I 
lived  a  month  without 
solid  food  and  when  I 
tried  to  eat  I  would 
vomit.  At  this  time  I 
began  taking  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pellets,  and  in 
two  weeks  I  was  deci^  j^jpg  anguish. 
edlv  better.  I  am  now 

in  good  health,  and  never  felt  better  in  my  life. 
I  have  a  better  color,  eat  more,  and  have  no 
distress  after  eating— having  gained  thirteen 
nnnnda  since  I  besran  taking  them.” 


BEST  PILLS  FOR  THE  LIVER. 


Robert  Manson,  of 
West  line,  Rockingham 
Co.,N.  H., writes: 

World’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Gentlemen— 
Three  years  ago  I 
commenced  taking 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery;  I 
weighed  140  pounds, 
and  now  I  weigh  175 
pounds,  so  you  see 
now  I  have  gained  in 
health  and  weight. 
D  r .  Pierce’s  Pellets 
are  the  best  pills  I 
ever  took  for  the 
liver.  Ail  my  friends 
say  they  do  them  the 
most  good. 


R.  Manson,  Esq. 


AS  LIVER  PILLS, 

Nothing  Can  Compare  with  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets. 


Mr.  Samuel  Baker, 
Sr.,  of  No.  161  Summit 
Avenue,  Phillipshurgh, 
N.  J.,  writes : 

World’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Gentlemen— 
There  is  nothing  that 
can  compare  with  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets,  as  Liver  Pills. 
They  have  done  more 
good  than  any  other 
medicine  I  have  ever 
taken. 


Mr.  S.  Baker,  Sr- 


LIVER  DISEASE. 

“Prom  early  childhood  I  have  suffered  from 
a  sluggish  liver  with  all  the  disorders  accom¬ 
panying  such  a  condition.  Doctors’  prescrip¬ 
tion's  and  patent  medicines  I  have  used  in 
abundance ;  they  only  afforded  temporary  re¬ 
lief.  I  was  recommended  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets.  I  did  so,  taking  three  at 
night  and  two  after  dinner  every  day  for  two 


weeks.  I  then  reduced  the  dose  to  one  ‘  Pel¬ 
let’  every  day  and  continued  this  practice  for 
two  months.  I  have  in  six  months  increased 
in  solid  llesh,  twenty-six  pounds.  I  am  in 
better  health  than  I  have  been  since  childhood. 
Drowsiness  and  unpleasant  feelings  after 
meals  have  completely  disappeared.” 


U.  S.  Inspector  of  Immigration,  ‘ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BOILS  CURED. 

William  Ramich,  of  Minden,  Kearney  Co., 
Neb.,  writes :  — 

“I  was  troubled 
with  boils  for  thir- 
tyyears.  Four 
years  ago  I  was  so 
afflicted  with  them 
that  I  could  not 
walk.  I  bought 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets,  and 
took  one  ‘  Pellet  ’ 
after  each  meal. 

The  boils  soon  dis- 
ajipeared  and  have 
had  none  since.  I 
have  also  been 
troubled  with  sick 
headache.  When  I 
feel  the  headache 
coming  on,  I  take 
one  or  two  ‘  Pellets,’ 
and  am  relieved  of  it. 


Wm.  Ramich,  Esq. 


BLEEDING  PILES. 

Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y. 

“I  suffered  untold  misery  with  bleeding 
piles.  I  could  get  no  relief  night  or  day,  un¬ 
til  I  commenced  using  your  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets,’ 
and  now  for  two  years  or  more,  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the  piles;  if  my  bowels 
get  in  a  constipated  condition,  I  take  a  dose  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets,  and  the  trouble 
is  all  dispelled  by  next  day.” 


Friends  are  once  more  requested  to 
send  all  plants,  seeds,  tubers,  etc. ,  which 
they  may  desire  us  to  try,  to  the  Editor, 
River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

Word  for  Word. 

- W.  C.  Barry  in  American  Nursery¬ 
man  :  “  There  are  now  in  different 

places  large  specimens  of  Wier’s  Cut- 
leaved  maple,  and  they  invariably  com¬ 
mand  the  admiration  of  all  observers.  It 
is  a  tree  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  for  planting  in  dooryards, 
around  the  lawn,  in  pleasure  grounds, 
parks,  cemeteries,  in  fact  everywhere.” 

- Pres.  Geo.  W.  Campbell:  “If  I 

could  live  my  77  years  over  again,  or 
half  of  them — I  would  still  continue  my 
labors  in  grape  culture,  notwithstanding 
its  many  discouragements  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  never  doubting  that  I  could 
make  some  valuable  advancement, 
worthy  of  the  efforts  which  I  would 
gladly  make  in  this  interesting  pursuit.” 

- Napoleon  :  “  Medicine  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  uncertain  prescriptions,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which,  taken  collectively,  are 
more  fatal  than  useful  to  mankind. 
Water,  air  and  cleanliness  are  the  chief 
articles  of  my  pharmacopoeia.” 


steady  Paying  Work. 

Work  for  workers!  Are  you  ready  to  work,  and  do 
you  want  to  make  money  7  Then  write  to  B.  F.  John¬ 
son  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va,,  and  see  if  they  cannot 
help  you.— Adv. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


.WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockville,0nt. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  is 
so  sure  to  return  a  protit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own¬ 
ers  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 


But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 

A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Bright.  New,  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
of  the  progress  in  horticulture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  introduced  in  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  all  new  discoveries,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  for  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  florists,  veg  table  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  its  contents.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60  cents. 

The  stock  of  this  volume  Is  limited,  and  monev 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  while  stock  lasts. 

THEfcKUKAL.NEW-YOKKEK,  New. York. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrloultural  Preaa, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com- 
munltles.  I^They  are  buyers. 
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lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
lyABSOLUTBLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY_« 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . tl.OO 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d  ,  or  814  marks,  or  1014  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Pigs  ox  Cement. — I  think  A.  J.  B.,  page 
208,  will  make  a  mistake  in  putting  hogs 
on  a  cement  floor.  If  kept  there  any 
length  of  tim^  I  have  found  it  a  positive 
injury  to  hogs  of  all  kinds  unless  they 
are  kept  heavily  bedded.  If  he  will  take 
plank  and  imbed  them  in  the  cement,  he 
will  have  a  good  and  durable  floor,  and 
one  that  will  satisfy  even  a  hog.  p.  w.  z. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

A  Manitoba.  Short-horn  — My  Short¬ 
horn  cow,  which  I  call  Prairie  Queen,  for 
60  days  ending  March  8,  gave  145 
pounds  of  butter  and  3,1893^  pounds  of 
milk.  The  greatest  quantity  of  butter 
for  seven  days  was  19  pounds.  The  most 
milk  for  one  day  was  67  pounds.  How  is 
that  for  one  cow  in  a  Manitoba  winter  ? 

Manitoba.  john  parkinson. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  good  record.  We  can  stand 
free  trade  in  all  such  cows  that  see  fit  to 
wander  over  the  line  into  this  country. 

The  Simplicity  Hen  Roost  and  Mite 
Destroyer. — The  advice  is  often  given 
by  various  poultry  writers  to  close  the 
henhouse  during  the  day  while  biddy  is 
hunting  worms,  and  fumigate  with  sul¬ 
phur  and  the  lice  are  killed  (?).  How 
about  the  numerous  family  biddy  is  car¬ 
rying  around  with  her  ?  And,  oh  !  how 
about  the  nits  or  mite  eggs  with  which 
the  various  crevices  in  the  roosts  and 
house  are  filled  ?  H»»re  is  my  experience: 

1  took  out  a  nest  box  in  which  a  hen  had 
been  sitting  and,  although  a  handful  of 
sulphur  had  been  placed  among  the 
straw,  the  mites  were  thick.  I  inverted 
the  box  in  the  henyard,  straw,  sulphur 
and  all,  put  on  some  more  sulphur  and 
set  it  afire.  Two  weeks  afterward,  I 
raised  the  box  to  examine  it.  It  was 
well  charred  on  the  inside  (it  had  rained 
steadily  most  of  the  time)  yet  the  box 
was  swarming  with  the  mites  again.  I 
have  frequently  soaked  roosts  with  kero¬ 
sene  and  a  week  afterward  the  mites 
would  be  thick  again ;  so  setting  my 
“think”  to  work,  I  put  up  my  Simplicity 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
THB  R0BAL  NKW-YOBKKB. 

DONTHAVE  SOUR  MILK! 

- USB  THE— - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 
A  Perfect  Cooler.  ''"O"  won’t,  we  guar- 

2  X  It  to  removo  all  foul 

o  \1~  a>  o^Jors  from  the  milk,  and  to 

retard  its  souring  several 
2  ‘EJ  hours.  Once  used.  It’s  as  nee- 

fl>  ^ essary  as  the  milk  pall.  Its 
o  use  does  not  consume  a  mo- 
..  r  i  Ji  o  ment  and  will  save  much 

o  (=)  valuable  time.  EASIEST 

£  WPI  CLEANED,  LOWEST 

^  //'-  “  COST.  Price  graded  to  size 

^  U’-  of  dairy.  Send  for  folder 

^  ^  and  hundreds  Of  testimonials 

.aj  SPECIAL  OFFER  where 

SH  ^0  have  no  agent. 

A  Perfect  Gem.  agents  wanted  eveby- 

WHEBE.  Address 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

67  Alain  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  prolltable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
duct^  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  lAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GCNERAL  offices: 

74  Cortiandt  St.,  New  York. 


roosts.  I  drive  two  stakes  into  the 
ground  the  proper  distance  apart,  saw 
the  top  ends  off  square  at  the  right 
height,  and  drive  a  20-penny  spike  in  the 
center  of  the  top  of  the  stake  letting  it 
stick  up  two  inches.  I  now  bore  two 
holes  in  the  roost  pole  so  it  will  slip  over 
the  spike  and  the  job  is  done.  Whenever 
the  chickens  are  lousy,  or  better,  just 
before,  burn  the  roosts  and  put  up  new 
ones.  w.  M.  s. 

Are  These  Cows  All  Right  ’ — How’s 
this  ?  I  have  a  Short-bom  cow  giving 
35  pounds  of  milk  daily  ;  her  calf  is  three 
weeks  old.  I  also  have  a  half  Jersey  and 
Short-horn  that  gives  28  pounds  of  milk 
per  day ;  calf  seven  weeks  old.  I  feed 
the  calves  skim-milk.  I  feed  the  cows 
all  the  clover  hay  they  will  eat,  and  give 
each  about  five  or  six  pounds  of  bran 
with  a  handful  of  oil  meal  twice  a  day. 
We  churn  in  a  common  straight  dash 
churn,  up  and  down  stroke,  sell  the  but¬ 
ter  at  a  small  village  store,  and  get  from 
15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
the  demand.  Each  cow  makes  us  a  clear 
profit  of  from  75  cents  to  81  per  week,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  butter  and  cream  we  use  in 
the  family,  and  milk  for  the  pigs.  This 
is  all  done  in  common  country  style,  no 
red  tape  or  close  figuring.  The  cows  are 
quiet,  and  1  can  sit  down  and  milk  in  any 
place,  at  any  time,  or  on  either  side.  The 
Jersey  cow  is  three  years  old  ;  the  Short¬ 
horn  is  four.  Are  they  average  cows  ?  If 
not,  what  should  a  cow  do  ?  k. 

Alger,  O, 


BYou  know, of  course, 
that  f  of  an  ounce  of 

Ashton’s 

Salt 

’will  salt  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  that  it  takes  an 
oiinee  of  any  other  salt  to  do 
it  properly.  This  means  that 
3’ou  can  salt  1,195  rnore  pounds 
of  butter  with  a  224  pound 
sack  of  ASHTON’S  than  with 
the  same  weight  of  any  other 
make.  For  sale  by  leading 
grocers  cver^'where. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Gt'uenil  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

WATER  S’ RUTTER 
nSiJJr  D  WORKER 

Superior  to  all  others. 

/  viMm 

^  ft  Moseley  &  Stoddard 

^oend  for  MIQ,  CO., 

Circulars.  UT L  A  N  D.  VT. 

BABCOCK  MILK  TESTERS. 


'  Send  for 
Circulars. 


EGGS 


for  setting  from  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  T.  Geese,  Hou- 
dans  and  Game  Bantams.  CIr  free. 
G.  R.  BAXTER,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs,  ISI.25. 
EDWARD  LAFOT,  Lakefleld,  Minn. 

KINGS  FARM  POULTRY  YARDS 

Sells  Eggs  this  season  from  better  stock  and  cheaper 
of  White  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Black  Mlnorcae.  Selected  Eggs  securely 
packed  $1  per  doz.  OTISVILLB,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

PFUM  n  HR  If  S  Fanciers.  Eggs,  II 

ibKin  UUUKO  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BUOOK81DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


EGGS 


PPjKIN  duck  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poultry 
Show  In  1893.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  clr- 
A.  J.  HAXiLOGK,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  IMPREGNATOR 


I  Barren  Mares 

I  made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use, 

SUKE,  SAFE,  HARMLESS . 

I  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  nil 
'  States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 
I  directions  on  receipcof  price,  85.00. 

SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

i  l''0  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

1 LLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON  STERILITY  SENT 

YBEB.  Write  yob  it.  Refer  to  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
Kan.  City ;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton, 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
beat)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


iprlNVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

M  I  Self'RcguIatinf.  OuaraD- 
H— i  teed  good  as  the  Beet,  and 
1  only  $1  ?•  Bend  4c.  etampa 

for  No.  23  Catalogue  to 

,  buckkye  incubator  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

!  eSa  Brooders  only  |6.  Best  and  cheapest  for 

raising  chicks;  40  first  premiums ;  3,(X)0 
1 1  LIS'  I A  testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574 ,  Cartfington,  0. 

Mapes’  Automatic  Hens’  Nests. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Yankee’s  Hens'  Nest.  When 
be  got  a  ben  on  she  all  went  to  eggs  except  the  bill 
and  toe-nails.  Here  It  is  at  last  an  accomplished 
fact.  See  last  week’s  Rukal.  Full  directions  and 
farm  right  for  a  dollar.  Local  agents  wanted. 

O.  W.  MAPES.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


New  64  page  Catalogue  tor  1894 

Is  now  ready.  The  most  complete  book 
ever  published  on  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Standard  seeds.  Send  4  cts.  in  stamps. 
John  Bauscher  Jr.,  Freeport,  Lll. 


IP*  Pure-bred  B.  &  W.  Mlnorcas,  W. 

Wyandottes.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  &  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  W.  F.  B. 
Spanish,  L.  Brabihas — Eggs,  $1.00 
per  15:  13.00  per  60.  Golden  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes, 
C-  I.  Games,  Red  Caps,  Houdans,  W.  Langshans.  W. 
C.  B.  Polish,  Buff  Leghorns— Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5.00 
per  60.  Fine  catalogue  free. 

JOHN  O.  SOUOER,  Jr.,  Telford,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  FARM, 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


[  Eggs  lor  HatcMng. 

i  32-page  catalogue  free 


B KEEPERS 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A EUndsomely  Ulustrated  n r I*  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  t  U  dU  r  I  LI  tO 
FREE.  A.  1.  HOOT,  Medina,  O, 

Wyckoff’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  00  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00 
per  4B;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  of  the  “Downy  Breed,” 

!S6  per  Bitting.  Only  buBlness  breed  on  earth  ;  can¬ 
not  fly  over  a  three-foot  fence  ;  feathers  as  soft  and 
valuable  as  the  goose  ;  superior  table  qualities,  and 
seven  eggs  weigh  over  a  pound.  We  have  been  12 
years  breeding  to  fix  these  Important  qualities,  and 
canreferto  the  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yohkeb, 
J.  V.  HENRY  NOTT,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORNS. 

Keshequa  strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities.  Also  White  Mlnorcas.  Eggs  from  vigorous, 
standard-bred  stock,  $1.,50  per  15;  $4  00  per  45. 

CHA8.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N  Y 


Brown  Leghorn  i  „  .  , 

White  Le^iorii  I  ^***.*91  Hatching, 

Black  Minorca  )  $1.50  per  15. 

Butr  Leghorn  i  „  „ 

Light  Brahma  I  Hatching, 

Barred  Plymouth  Book  (  **  *“• 

WillJ.  Warrick,  Washington,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh 

ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Best  winter  and  all-year-round  layers.  No  frosted 
combs.  All  the  Leghorn  characteristics.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100. 

C.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Gustavus,  Ohio. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MaoVBAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy ; 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  Yon  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DIKED  UDDER  IND  GlRDET 

is  positively  cured  by  the  use  of 
SCOTT’S  Arabian  Pasje. 
Guaranteed.  Will  not  scatter  or 
reduce  the  flow  of  milk.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receiiit  of  price.  ^  lb., 
60c.:  1  lb.,  $l.0().  SCOTT’S  ARABIAN 
PASTE  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Self-Gleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart. 
4^  Keeps  cows  clean, saves  all  manure. 
J  all  bedding;,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
T  eives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
J  for  circular. 

si  J.  J.  STEWART, 

—  Successsor  to 

—  STEWAR'r  BROS., 

—  I-.ike  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie.— A.J.C.C.— St.  Lambert 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  nearly  eight 
months  old.  Good  color,  good  points  and  good  size. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


lOR  SUE 


Black  Spanish  Jack.  His  get 
are  very  large.  Has  taken  first 
prizes  at  State  and  County  Fairs 
H.  G.  TYLER,  Daysvllle.  N.  Y. 


Hi^h-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 


175  to  21,.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 


12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Bug 
land  and  America.  “  A  grand  lot.’^  Send  for  oata 
logno.  THB  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  B.  Breok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 

Butter  STOCK  AT  low  priges.-a  j.c. 

Club  St.  Lambert  Bull  anil  Heifer  Calveg 
of  the  best  butter  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  Stoke 
Fogls  III.,  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  867 
pounds  butter  in  one  year.  Voung  Bulls  sold  from  our 
herd  have  sired  20- pound  cows,  suen  as  Pride  of 
Inglesldo  54545.  20  pounds  ounces,  and  Gypsy’s 
Pride  7nd  29365,  27  pounds  12  ounces  of  butter  in  7 
days  for  Miller  &  Slblev.  E.  L.  CLARKSON, 

14  West  19th  Street,  New  York. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 

DUKOC’-JEKSKY  PIGS. -Farrowed  March  2 
-  Sire  U NXLi)  Ch  a  .mpion  3249,  out  of  Red  Queen’s 
Daughter  8036  and  other  reg;istered  dams;  ilDS  each 
at  eight  weeks  old.  B.  L.  CLARKSdN, 

14  West  1 9th  Street,  New  York. 

GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness, 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

ov 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA.  OHIO, 

Ho  pays  the  express.  Ho  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  4(X)  head  for  sale. 


BKRKSHIBK,  ChMtor  Whlti 
Jerwy  Rod  and  Poland  Chin 
’lOS.  Jersey,  Gu.rnur  an 
lolsteln  Cattle.  Thoronghbre 
Iheep.  Fancy  Ponltrj.  Bnntin 
,nd  House  Doge.  CaUIogue. 
vUIe.  C'heeter  C®.,  Fenaa 


MiMHOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY 

Langsban,  P.  Reck,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUNBAR,  BIkhorn.  WU. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 


HORSES  ■  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  bntter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 
STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


THmO-CRESOLsSSiS 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "DhU  ETQEB 

■  WEE 

A.  O.  KLUOT  «  CO.,  Paper  Manolaotureni,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


GRtATAWERtCAK 


Companv 


URTI^^ 


‘V(\ITE  Fo|^. 

5)<JOARANti^. 


i 'OlRECFTOYbU/fl 

;57SEGit‘tiSf^i.g^  ■ 


BUY, “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINT5 


AtWHOLESAI^K  PRICES, Delivered  J’REE, 
For  House*,  BamH,  Hoofs,  all  colors.  A  HA  VK  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ft  I  years.  Kndorsed  by  Orange*  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I/jw  nrices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samplea 
O.  W.  INQEltSOLL,  U-l  6  I’lymouth  St. ,  Brook  iyu,  N.  \ , 


Are  accustomed  to  ignore  friendships,  and 
measure  wheels  without 
mercy.  With  them  loud 
count 

/  Their 
\ r'  '  mounts  must 
^  stand  the  crucial 
reputation  gained 
'  by  years  of  honest  and 

skilful  construction  and 
f  a  i  r[L^  11'^^  dealing.  The  best  riders, 
the  ^  oldest  riders,  the  most  In¬ 
tel  li-  ^'^gent  wheelmen  of  the  country 
know  Columbias  to  be  the  standard  of 
bicycle  excellence  for  the  world,  and  ride 
them  in  preference  to  any  other  wheels. 

POPJJ  MPG.  CO.,  lioston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Hartford, 

Our  catalogue  for  IffiU  shows  a  line  of 
wheels,  all  newly  designed,  which  for 
attractiveness  excel  any  bicycles  ever 
offered.  It  is  free  at  our  agencies,  or  we 
mail  it  for  two  twoK^cnt  stamps. 


■FROM 


A  PRACTICATi  EVERYDAY 


■  sH  pnp  C  containing  over  2,S00 
I"  ImCEi  tested  red pes.  320 
■VEzj||||h  P^bs  tiound  in  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

ISHifheWATCHCLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAIV  TEA  CO., 
P,  O.  Bo*J487.  New  Yorlt  City,  N.  Y» 


WARRANTED 


WARRANTED 


to  earn  its  cost  with  a  season’s  use 
if  kept  at  work. 


JSBtab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  psa 

K.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


to  waste  less  hay  than  if  hand¬ 
led  with  rake  and  forks. 


WARRANTED 


to  run  lighter  than  any 
other  loader  on  the  market. 


Also  agents  for  4kTOO 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe, 
Brick  and  OemeniL 


WARRANTED 


to  rake  eTrry  sort  of  hm 
any  kind  of  ground  7vith 
most  unfavorable  weather. 


WARRANTED 


guaranteed 


to  rake  and  load  twelve 
acres  a  day  with  one  good 
man. 


WARRANTED 


Mention  this  paper.  against  breaking  if  fairly  used. 


DANDY  STEEL 

.<ir<£^w^Ji. 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 


ARNELLVS 

PATENT 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE, 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  when 

You  Can  AMWCm— 

Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  you  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  In 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  ^ 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
information  regarding  your  par¬ 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your 
name  and  address  sent  to  our  near¬ 
est  office.  HENI)  TO-DAY. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO., 

li)-37  WendellSt.  2-12Hartford  St. 

Jiranch  OMce—Hi  Murray  St.,  New  York  City 


Adjustable  to  all  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  BE  CHOKED. 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Fur- 
rows  or  Ridges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  prom  . 

Marks  any  width— from  25^  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  Inch  to  6  Inches  deep. 


MARKER 
AND  COVERER 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 


^  What 
Is  home 
without 


Thousands  in  Use. 

" ^  constantly  Increasing  demand 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 

‘ . Illustrated  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


Received  the  Hedal  and  Highest  ward 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills.  Machlnerv  and 
Standard  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Quality  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B-  FARQUHAR  CO-,  Ltd- 

YORK,  PENNA. 

Cultivators  and  Corn  Planters  a  Specialty. 


— Hundreds  of  testimonials  us  to 
ii'X  merits  over  all  other  makes. 

medals  and  DIPLOMA  AWARDED 
AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

1  1  Large  book  with  cuts  for  stamp. 
»  I  BUY  THE  BEST. 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  54  RACE  ST.,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 


PULVERIZER 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pittsburg',  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  Detroit,  Mich, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


77ie  mesh  around  (fu  panel  of" fence 
shouts  horn  the  f^nce  U'  made 


YOU  ARE  RIGHT, 
THEN  GO  AHEAD 


Enrich  the  Soil  and 
PROPERLY  Prepare 
the  Seed-bed.  The 
Latter  can  BEST  be 
Accomplished  by  Using 
the  “Continental”  Disk 
Pulverizer. 


but  first  of  all,  send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  FARM  FENCING.  Address 


1285  sold  in  1893. 

Send  for  a  description  of  this 
fatuous  breed.  B'irst  applicant 
Irom  each  locality  will  be  olTer- 
ed  ii  pair  on  time  and  an  agency. 

The  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

CLKVKL.AND,  OHIO. 


SEND  FOK  CIHCULAR. 


No.  49 Locust  Street,  THBMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  111. 

LORD  BROS.,  E.  H.  SMITH, 

Agents  for  New  York,  Agent  for  New  Jersey, 
Mendon  Center,  N.  Y.  Salem,  N.  J. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Go.,  Batavia,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES 


Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists — MAPES  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


a  ton  of  stable  manure  from  the  beginning.  While  pure,  fine-grounc^j^/ue  and  muriate  of  potash  are  splendid  fertilizers  for  all  orchards,  and  we  can  recommend  them, 
but  in  Mapes  Manures  we  have  something  ready-mixed  ;  we  know’^  jat  we  are  getting,  and  they  are  good  enough  for  us.  We  have  found  these  manures  equally  good 


for  grass,  potatoes  ard  corn  as  for  orchard  trees.” 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  Head  Both  Lists  ot^ fertilizers  Reported  in  the  Year  1893  by  the  Connecticut  Experimental  Station. 

[From  Connecticut  Farm  {Hartford)  March  3,  1894  ] 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  careful  ard  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Experiment  Station  reports,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  remarkable  high  standard  maintained 
by  all  the  Mapes  goods.  In  Part  1,  lately  issued,  of  the  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1893,  the  analyses  of  61  “  Nitrogenous  superphosphates”  and  76  “  special 
manures  ”  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes,  in  being  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation,  as  figured  by  the  Station  as  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead,  March  8, 1894  ] 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  of  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  analysis  shows  them  to  be  unexcelled  for  farm,  fruit  or  garden  purposes. 
The  analyses  of  61  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  76  special  manures  by  the  Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station,  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes 
in  being  found  to  have  the  HIGHEST  VALUATION  COMPARED  TO  THE  COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Top= Dressing  in  Spring  Old  or  Worn  Out  Meadows  or  Pasture  Lands,  Lawns. 

Farmers  in  all  sections  are  claiming  that  they  can  make  HAY  GROWING  PROFITABLE  with  the  Mapes  Top-Dressing  Manures.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  are  using  twenty  tons  and  upwards  per  year  of  the  Mapes  Grass  Top-Dressing,  for  bringing  up  and  sustaining  their  grass  lands.  They  prefer  to  TOP-DRESS 
rather  than  plow  up  and  seed  to  grass.  It  pays  dairy  farmers  to  top-dress. 


VOL.  LIII.  No.  2308.  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  21,  1894. 


POUND  OF  BUTTER/' 

Its  History  from  Cow  to  Consumer. 

THK  BIO  THKKK  ;  811.0,  SKrABATOK  AND  “STARTER” 

Part  IV. 

Getting  Out  of  the  Churn. 

The  butter  was  dow  in  fine  yellow  lumps  or  gran¬ 
ules,  smaller  than  radish  seeds.  The  chum  was 
opened,  and  a  pail  of  cold  brine  was  poured  into  it. 
This  brine  was  carefully  strained.  The  water  used 
was  62  degrees,  as  was  all  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  butter.  Then  the  churn  was  turned  over  12  times 
and  opened  again.  The  grains  of  butter  were  now 
larger  and  harder.  The  salt  seems  to  do  this,  as  cold 
water  alone  does  not  give  the  same  result. 

The  next  step 
was  to  draw  off 
the  buttermilk 
at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn.  We 
took  a  sample 
of  this  for  test¬ 
ing.  The  butter 
always  fioats  at 
the  top  of  the 
churn,  so  that 
the  first  of  the 
buttermilk  ran 
off  clear.  To¬ 
wards  the  last 
of  it  a  strainer 
was  held  be¬ 
neath  the  hole 
to  catch  any  but¬ 
ter  that  might 
run  through. 

When  all  the 
buttermilk  ran 
off,  more  water 
at  62  degrees 
was  added,  and 
the  churn  turned 
12  times,  after 
which  the  water 
was  drawn  off 
like  the  butter¬ 
milk.  This  was 
repeated  four 
times  until  all 
the  buttermilk 
had  been  washed 
out  of  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  ran  off  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  The 
butter  then  lay 
at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn  in  a 
lump  of  coarse 
grains.  Care 
was  taken  to  have  the  water  used  for  washing  as  close 
to  62  degrees  as  possible.  As  Mr.  Carll  said,  a  single 
pail  of  water  at  40  degrees  or  at  80  degrees  would 
have  mined  the  churning.  After  the  last  washing  we 
tested  the  temperature  of  the  butter  in  the  churn, 
and  found  it  64  degrees. 

The  next  step  was  to  work  the  butter.  A  lever 
butter-worker  was  used.  The  old  plan  was  to  scald 
the  worker,  and  then  rub  it  with  salt.  The  salt  is  no 
longer  used.  Boiling  water  was  poured  over  all  the 
wood,  and  then  cold  water  dashed  over  it.  This  is 
the  way  all  wooden  tools  are  treated — they  must  end 
by  being  colder  than  the  butter. 

One  third  of  the  butter  was  worked  at  one  time.  It 
was  taken  from  the  chum  with  a  wooden  paddle,  and 
made  into  a  big  lump  on  the  center  of  the  worker. 
After  flattening  it  out  once,  salt  ^t  the  rate  of  one- 


half  ounce  to  the  pound  was  sifted  over  it.  The  salt 
was  cmshed  with  a  roller  before  being  sifted  over  the 
butter.  The  principle  of  the  “working”  was  to  bring 
the  butter  to  the  center  of  the  worker  in  the  form  of 
a  big  lump.  This  was  done  by  putting  the  paddle 
under  the  edges,  and  bringing  them  up  towards  the 
center  from  all  sides.  Then  with  a  few  strokes  from 
the  lever,  the  lump  was  flattened  out  to  be  again 
brought  into  a  lump  at  the  center.  This  was  carried 
on  for  about  five  minutes.  The  object  of  “working” 
is  to  squeeze  or  force  out  the  surplus  water  and 
buttermilk.  It  is  a  drying  process,  and  if  it  could  be 
done  in  any  other  way  there  would  be  no  use  for  this 
squeezing.  The  secret  of  successful  operating  with 
the  lever  worker,  is  to  raise  the  lever  and  push  it 


directly  down  through  the  butter,  turning  it  slightly 
around  at  each  push.  Don’t  push  sidewise  on  the 
lever  ;  that  will  only  cmsh  and  salve  the  butter. 

Making  Heady  for  the  Customer. 

We  have  followed  our  “  pound  of  butter”  from  the 
cow.  It  is  now  “  made  ”  so  far  as  it  can  be  ;  all  that 
remains  now  is  to  give  it  shape  and  form  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer — in  other  words  print  and  pack  it.  As  it  came 
from  the  worker,  it  was  piled,  in  large  chunks,  on  a 
clean  platter.  It  was  handled,  not  only  with  care, 
but  with  wood.  It  was  seldom  touched  with  the  hand, 
and  no  metal  came  in  contact  with  it. 

After  trying  various  kinds  of  printers,  Mr.  Carll 
has  adopted  the  fiat  two-pound  print  which  leaves 
the  butter  in  pound  cakes,  53^  x  4  inches  and  lli  inch 
thick.  There  are  divisions  on  the  qake  so  that  it  may 


be  divided  into  quarter  pounds — a  size  about  right  for 
the  table.  There  is  a  fancy  letter  “  C  ”  on  each 
quarter. 

There  is  quite  a  “knack”  about  printing  butter 
perfectly.  The  printer  was  first  scalded,  and  then 
cooled  in  water.  The  butter  was  then  packed  into  it 
with  a  small  paddle,  and  firmly  pressed  into  every 
wrinkle  and  corner — the  mold,  of  course,  lying  on  its 
face  so  that  the  pressure  was  all  applied  to  what  was 
to  be  the  bottom  of  the  cake.  The  butter  was  so 
cold  and  had  been  so  well  squeezed  of  its  buttermilk, 
that  it  was  firm  and  hard,  and  packed  just  where  it 
was  put  with  the  pad^e.  There  was  no  sticking  to 
the  wood  because  it  haw  first  absorbed  all  the  water 
it  could  take  and  was  now  colder  than  the  butter. 

Mr.  Carll  did 
the  printing 
himself  and 
while  he  was 
doing  it,  Mrs. 
Carll  prepared 
several  long, 
clean  boards. 
These  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  cloth 
that  had  been 
dipped  into  cold 
spring  water. 
As  fast  as  the 
prints  were 
made  they  were 
placed  on  these 
cold  cloths,  and 
Mrs.  C.,  with  a 
piece  of  thin, 
flat  wood,  sliced 
the  prints  in 
t  w  o  so  as  to 
make  two  pound 
cakes  from  each. 
Printing  was 
begun  at  10:30, 
and  at  11  o’clock 
all  was  done, 
and  we  counted 
70  pounds  and  2 
ounces  of  butter 
from  the  churn¬ 
ing.  It  thus  re¬ 
quired  2  pounds 
and  one -half 
ounce  of  cream 
or  15  pounds  and 
12  ounces  of 
milk  to  make  1 
pound  of  mar¬ 
ketable  butter. 
When  all  was 
done,  the  boards 
with  their  loads 
of  butter  were  lifted  and  carried  to  the  dairy  housfr 
and  placed  on  the  shelves  close  by  the  running  cold 
water,  where,  in  former  times,  the  pans  of  milk  used 
to  stand.  In  a  few  hours  the  butter  was  as  firm  and 
solid  as  a  board — all  ready  for  shipping. 

A  picture  of  the  tools  used  in  this  butter-making  is 
shown  at  Fig.  69.  At  the  left  are  the  table  and  scales. 
Back  by  the  door  is  the  cream  vat  with  the  smaller 
vat  for  making  the  “  starter  ”  resting  on  it.  In  front 
of  this  little  vat  are  the  glass  tubes  of  the  Cochran 
test  and  the  copper  box  for  heating  it.  In  front  of 
this  is  a  butter  carrier.  The  barrel  churn  is  easily 
recognized.  The  lever  butter-worker  stands  in  front 
with  the  wooden  printer  resting  on  it. 

Did  you  ever  eat  a  Concord  grape  ?  Why  then  can’t 
you  give  a  mite  for  the  originator  ? 
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A  FARM  RUN  BY  HEN  POWER. 

Beneath  the  Sign  of  the  Pine  Tree. 

WHKKB  EGGS  RULE  THE  ROOST. 

[BDITOEIAL  CORRE8POXJ)BXCB.] 

(Concluded  ) 

How  the  Henhouses  Are  Made. 

After  turninpr  all  the  eggs,  testing  those  in  several 
incubators,  packing  a  case  for  market,  examining  all 
the  thermometers  to  see  that  the  temperature  was  all 
shipshape,  we  went  to  the  house,  and  shortly  retired. 
The  first  sounds  heard  in  the  morning  vtere  the  cries  of 
the  Guineas.  Their  voices  are  not  remarkably  musical, 
but  certainly  penetrating.  I  found  Mr  Ordway  ready 
to  start  for  the  poultry  houses.  The  first  thing  must 
be  to  examine  all  the  incubators,  which  were  found 
to  be  all  right;  then  the  eggs  were  again  turned,  then 
breakfast.  Meanwhile  the  assistants  had  been  feeding 
the  stock.  After  breakfast,  we  made  a  tour  of  the 
laying  houses.  Fig.  70  shows  the  construction  of 
these.  The  front  part  is  a  shed  covered  with  wire  net¬ 
ting  in  front,  and  extending  back  under  the  main  house 
with  the  exception  of  the  alley  shown  in  the  rear. 
This  gives  a  large  ground  space  for  the  fowls,  under 
cover.  The  front  part  of  this  shed  is  roofed  with 
cloth,  but  the  turkeys  and  the  Guineas  kept  on  the 
place  have  been  so  aspiring  in  their  travels  over  the 
roofs  that  the  cloth  is  considerably  torn.  Mr.  Ordway 
said  that  he  will  cover  this  with  wood.  The  rest  of 
the  building  is  shingled  and  claphoarded,  being  lathed 
and  plastered  inside.  The  interior  shown  through 
the  open  door  which  leads  directly  into  the  pens  shows 
a  platform  with  a  roost  above  it.  Beneath  this  plat¬ 
form,  are  the  nests.  Opening  into  the  alley  at  the 
rear,  are  trap  doors  for  removing  the  eggs  from  the 
nests  ;  also  for  cleaning  the  platform  under  the  roosts. 
The  platform  is  cleaned  d^ly,  the  droppings  being 
brushed  into  an  exaggerated  dustpan  and  emptied 
into  a  barrel  standing  in  the  alley.  When  this  barrel 
is  filled,  it  is  carted  down  with  the  others  and  dumped 
into  a  building  devoted  to  the  storage  of  the  droppings. 
These  houses  are  all  solidly  and  durably  constructed, 
but  the  manner  of  construction  renders  them  quite 
expensive.  There  are  several  excellent  features  about 
them  ;  but  buildings  answering  the  same 
purpose  might  be  constructed  considerably 
cheaper,  although  perhaps,  not  quite  so  dur¬ 
able 

“How  do  you  like  them?”  I  asked  Mr. 

Ordway. 

“They  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  is  that  the 
hens  persist  in  laying  back  under  the  build¬ 
ings  occasionally,  and  it  is  not  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  job  to  creep  around  under  there  after 
the  eggs.” 

The  fioors,  too,  inside  the  house,  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  sand.  The  top  of  this  is  scraped  oflf  occa¬ 
sionally,  being  completely  cleaned  out  every  year  and 
renewed. 

“  Don’t  you  have  any  scratching  material?”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  but  we  put  that  under  the  sheds.  What  is 
there  now  is  pretty  well  worn  out.  I  don’t  like  it  in 
the  house  as  it  gets  dirty  and  tends  to  cover  up  the 
filth.  Just  as  soon  as  they  dry  off  we  will  go  to  the 
woods  and  get  more  leaves  to  renew  it.” 

The  upper  houses  are  on  considerably  higher  ground 
than  the  others,  and  here  is  a  cistern  for  collecting 
the  water  from  the  roofs,  and,  with  a  system  of  pipes, 
this  is  carried  to  all  the  houses  on  the  grounds.  Each 
compartment  of  these  houses  is  connected  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  run  planted  mainly  with  peach  trees,  with  some 
plum  trees  among  them.  All  these  have  reached  bear¬ 
ing  age,  having  borne  some  last  year.  They  will 
soon  furnish  another  source  of  income.  All  brooder 
houses  are  heated  by  steam  pipes,  and  are  laid  out 
in  the  regulation  style  so  well  known.  The  grain 
room  mentioned  before  contains  a  large  cooker  for 
cooking  feed  for  the  chicks,  such  as  turnips,  beets, 
and  other  roots,  a  storage  room  for  grain,  roots,  and 
all  kinds  of  feed  needed.  Some  of  the  houses  shown 
in  the  front  range  are  very  cheaply  constructed  with 
simple  frame  boarded  with  rough  lumber,  the  roof 
and  sides  being  covered  with  tarred  paper.  If  these 
are  occasionally  painted  with  tar,  they  will  be  quite 
durable,  and  for  the  ordinary  poultrymen  are  as  good 
as  any. 

Ducks  and  Geese  ;  Guineas  Are  Defended. 

“  What  breeds  of  ducks  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“Rouen  and  Mammoth  Pekin.” 

“  Which  do  you  consider  the  better  ?  ” 

“  The  Pekin.  They  grow  rapidly  to  a  large  size,  are 
excellent  layers,  and  dress  well  for  market,  where 
they  bring  the  highest  prices.  Our  five  entries  at  the 
New  York  Show  took  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  prizes,  while  the  only  pair  of  Rouens  we  showed 
took  first  prize.” 

“  What  geese  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

*  •  Toulouse  and  Whita  China.  ” 


“  Which  of  these  do  you  like  better  ?  ” 

“They  are  both  good.  The  Toulouse  is  the  larger 
and  makes  the  most  rapid  growth,  and  is  generally  the 
most  popular.  They  are  also  very  prolific  layers,  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay  early.  They  also  thrive  with  less  water 
than  the  White  China,  and  will  make  almost  their  en¬ 
tire  living  on  grass  in  summer,  requiring  little  grain. 
The  White  China  thrive  better  if  they  have  access  to 
running  water.  They  are  more  like  the  swan  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  are  prolific,  also,  but  the  eggs  are 
rather  under  size.  We  took  first  prize  on  both  breeds 
at  the  last  New  York  Show.” 

“  I  see  you  advertise  Mammoth  White  trirkeys.  Do 
you  consider  them  superior  to  the  Bronze  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  their  general  characteristics  are  about  the 
same,  but  I  think  they  are  handsomer,  and  they  are 
more  domestic  in  their  habits  and  not  so  much  given 
to  roaming.  They  mature  earlier,  while  they  nearly 
equal  the  Bronze  in  size.  They  are  the  largest  white 
turkeys  known.  Mr.  Mount  has  brought  this  stock  to 
its  present  excellence.  Our  stock  is  raised  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Mount’s  father,  where  it  has  free  range. 
We  keep  but  few  birds  here.  To  sum  it  up,  they  are 
noted  for  their  hardiness,  docility,  beauty,  prolificacy, 
quality  of  fiesh,  and  early  maturity.  Our  turkeys  have 
won  a  large  number  of  prizes,  including  one  first  and 
one  second  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  and  all 
prizes  for  which  we  competed  at  New  York.” 

“  I  heard  Guineas  singing  around  here  this  morning, 
early.  Do  you  consider  them  of  any  value  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  No  farm  should  be  without  them.  No 
hawk  can  get  anywhere  near  without  being  seen,  and 
they  will  always  give  the  alarm.  They  will  save  many 
chicks  during  the  season.  The  White  Guineas  are  not 
so  common  as  the  Pearl.  The  fiesh  is  very  tender. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  for  broilers  excel  young 
chickens.  Their  fiesh  resembles  the  partridge.  They 
are  good  insect  catchers,  and  are  not  destructive  to 
crops,  as  they  do  not  scratch.  They  are  as  good  as 
watch  dogs,  as  the  least  disturbance  causes  them  to 
cry  out.  They  are  difficult  things  to  catch,  however, 
and  are  very  annoying  to  some  people  on  account  of 
their  making  so  much  noise.” 

“  I  see  you  are  in  the  pigeon  business,  also.” 


“  Yes,  we  have  some  birds,  and  I  think  we  shall  ex¬ 
tend  our  lofts  considerably.  One  house  which  con¬ 
tained  a  lamp  brooder,  I  shall  turn  into  a  pigeon  house 
with  a  wire  covered  run.  There  is  considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  pigeons  at  good  prices,  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  money  in  raising  them  for  the  squabs.  ” 

A  Talk  About  Breeds  of  Poultry. 

“  What  breeds  of  poultry  do  you  keep  mostly  ?” 

“  Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Indian  Games, 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Buff  Leghorns,” 

“  Which  do  you  consider  superior  ?” 

“  That  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
desired.  As  an  all  ’round  bird  the  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
Wyandottes  are  excellent.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  for  the  farmer  or  general  poul- 
tryman.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  good  layers, 
attractive  color,  and  make  good  sitters  if  they  are 
desired  for  that  purpose.  The  bright  yellow  legs  and 
skins  fit  them  admirably  for  market  fowls.  Their 
chicks  are  easily  raised  ;  a  larger  percentage  of  them 
grow  to  maturity  than  of  any  other  breed.” 

“  How  about  the  White  compared  with  the  Barred?” 

“  There  is  little  difference  except  in  color.  They 
are  much  easier  to  breed  true  as  they  are  pure  white. 
AVhen  dressed  there  are  no  pin  feathers  to  mar  their 
appearance.  They  equal  the  Barred  in  all  other 
points,  being  just  as  good  layers  and  just  as  hardy. 
Both  breeds  are  excellent  winter  layers,  and  this  is 
just  what  is  wanted  now-a-days.” 

“  How  about  the  Brahmas  ?” 

“  They  are  good  fowls  for  market,  growing  rapidly 
to  a  large  size  and  being  excellent  table  fowls.  They 
are  very  quiet  in  disposition  and  easily  kept  within 
bounds,  but  they  are  not  so  good  layers  as  some  of  the 
other  breeds,  although  they  lay  well  in  winter  if  they 
are  hatched  early  so  as  to  get  started  before  cold 
weather.” 

“  How  about  the  White  Wyandottes  ?” 

“  They  are  among  the  best  market  fowls,  besides 
being  one  of  the  handsomest  breeds  known.  They  are 
very  graceful  in  their  carriage  and  their  low  combs 


are  milch  in  their  favor.  They  are  excellent  layers, 
grow  to  good  size,  mature  early,  and  their  bright 
yellow  legs  and  plump  bodies  are  excellent  for  broil¬ 
ers  and  market  fowls.” 

“  Do  you  like  the  Black  Minorcas  ?’’ 

“  Yes,  they  are  handsome  birds  besides  being  one  of 
the  best  laying  breeds  in  existence.  They  are  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  Leghorns,  or  any  other  of 
the  Spanish  class.  The  greatest  trouble  is  their  im¬ 
mense  combs  which  being  so  large  are  easily  frosted.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  Indian  Games  are  entitled  to  all 
the  praise  they  have  received  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  them  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
breeds.  They  are  quicker  growing  up  to  16  weeks  of 
age  than  any  other  breed.  Their  feathers  are  very 
short  and  their  bodies  compact  and  solid.  They  are 
very  deceptive  birds  as  to  weight,  being  much  heavier 
than  their  appearance  would  indicate.  As  table 
fowls,  they  are  unexcelled  and  their  beautiful  yellow 
skin  and  legs,  and  deep,  full  breasts  make  them  ex¬ 
cellent  market  fowls.  They  are  good  layers  of  large, 
brown  eggs  and  make  excellent  mothers.  For  any 
one  who  wishes  to  raise  crossbred  fowls  this  breed 
cannot  be  surpassed.  They  cross  well  upon  almost 
any  of  the  other  breeds.” 

“  I  suppose  you  consider  the  Leghorn  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  egg  machines  ?” 

“Tney  lay  better  than  most  other  breeds,  and,  as 
they  are  non-sitters,  will  probably  produce  more  eggs 
in  a  given  time.  But  they  are  not  so  good  for  broilers 
or  for  market  fowls.  The  chicks  will  probably  grow  to 
a  pound  weight  quicker  than  any  other  breed,  but 
after  that  their  growth  is  slower.  Another  thing, 
they  feather  so  early,  and  the  feathers  grow  so 
rapidly,  that  it  seems  to  exhaust  their  vitality  and 
they  seem  more  subject  to  loss  by  disease.  They  are 
net  so  good  winter  layers  unless  they  are  kept  very 
warm.” 

“  How  about  the  Buffs  ?” 

“  They  are  simply  a  fad  and  are  no  better  than  the 
other  colors.  They  are,  of  course,  a  manufactured 
breed,  and  have  not  been  out  long  enough  to  breed 
very  true  as  yet.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  your  ducks  ?” 

“  The  main  point  is  to  fill  them  up.  We 
cook  up  a  great  many  roots,  such  as  turnips, 
beets,  potatoes  and  so  on,  mixing  in  a  great 
deal  of  bran  and  only  a  little  corn  meal.  I 
do  not  buy  the  ground  corn  and  oats  sold  as 
feed  in  the  market,  for  that  is  nothing  but  corn 
meal  with  oat  hulls  mixed  with  it.  We  huy 
corn  and  oats  separately  and  have  them 
ground.  We  feed  the  ducks  very  little  grain  ; 
hardly  any  corn  as  they  will  get  too  fat.  They 
are  great  eaters  and  we  must  fill  them  up  with 
coarse  feed.  In  summer,  we  feed  them  a  great 
deal  of  green  corn.  A  small  patch  will  feed  a 
great  many  ducks.  It  is  cut  into  very  short  lengths, 
stalks  and  all,  and  they  eat  it  readily.  This  makes  a 
very  cheap  feed  and  one  that  lasts  for  several  months. 
The  main  point  with  young  stock  is  to  keep  it  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  This  is  Mr.  Mount’s  great  hobby.  For 
the  young  chicks  we  make  a  cake  of  ground  corn  and 
oats,  and  bran  or  middlings  and  animal  meal  with  a 
little  baking  powder.  This  is  stirred  up  with  a  little 
water  or  milk  and  baked.  This  is  crumbled  up  and 
fed  them  several  times  a  day.  No  definite  rules  can  be 
given  as  to  quantity.  It  is  a  great  point  to  feed 
them  all  they  require  and  still  have  them  hungry 
when  feeding  time  comes.  We  don’t  believe  so  much 
in  feeding  whole  grain  to  little  chicks  as  many  do.” 

“  Do  you  feed  fowls  soft  feed  ?” 

“  Yes,  in  the  morning,  and  usually  at  noon.” 

“  What  grain  do  you  feed  ?” 

“  Wheat  principally,  at  noon  and  night ;  sometimes 
a  little  corn  in  cold  weather,  at  night.  The  wheat  we 
buy  of  the  farmers  a  few  miles  back  in  the  country. 
Last  fall  I  bought  500  bushels  of  wheat  from  one  man, 
paying  five  cents  more  a  bushel  than  the  market  price. 
The  best  wheat  is  none  too  good  for  fowls.” 

“  What  do  you  use  for  green  feed  ?  ” 

“  We  buy  a  great  many  cabbages,  and  feed  clover 
hay  cub  and  steamed.” 

“  Do  you  use  any  cut  green  bone  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  we  can’t  get  enough.  If  we  could,  it 
would  make  it  cheaper  for  us,  but  as  it  is,  we  buy 
and  feed  great  quantities  of  animal  meal.” 

Scattered  around  here  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  outdoor  brooders  to  which  the  chicks  are  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  brooder  houses  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warm.  Mr.  Ordway  does  not  make  much  of  a 
business  of  broiler  raising,  as  he  says  there  is  little 
profit  in  it.  He  finds  more  profit  in  furnishing  eggs 
for  others  to  raise  the  broilers. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  had  a  large  number  of 
eggs  in  the  incubator  for  filling  an  order  for  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  dealer  for  1,500  chicks  for  Easter.  For  these 
he  was  to  receive  $10  per  hundred.  The  same  dealer 
also  wanted  200  small  ducks,  but  these  were  not  fur¬ 
nished  because  the  eggs  could  not  be  spared^ 
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The  most  of  Mr.  Ordway’s  turkeys  and  a  good  many 
of  his  fowls  are  raised  on  surrounding  farms  under  his 
supervision.  He  is  trying  to  educate  the  people  up  to 
seeing  the  importance  of  raising  purebred  stock,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  scrubs  they  have  usually  raised,  and  has 
succeeded  with  some  of  them.  Mr.  Ordway  is  not  a 
born  chicken  man.  He  was  formerly  an  expert  ac¬ 
countant,  but  the  close  confinement  and  severe  appli¬ 
cation  told  upon  his  health.  He  saw  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  he  would  necessarily  have  to 
adopt  some  outdoor  employment,  and  when  this  op¬ 
portunity  came  his  way,  he  seized  it.  He  has  brought 
to  the  business  exact  business  methods  and,  having  a 
superintendent  who  is  an  expert  in  the  breeding 
work,  he  has  achieved  a  success  perhaps  impossible 
without  this  combination. 

I  called  at  the  factory  where  the  Pineland  incubators 
and  brooders  are  manufactured.  I  found  them  rushed 
with  orders  and  working  to  their  full  capacity.  Back 
of  the  factory  is  an  incubator  room  where  they  test  all 
the  incubators  as  fast  as  made  as  well  as  all  the  new 
devices  that  are  originated  from  time  to  time.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  sent  out  unless  it  has  stood  the  test. 

Since  tbe  first  part  of  this  article  was  printed,  a  note 
from  Mr.  Ordway  says  that  the  percentage  given  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  early  part  of  the  hatching  season.  Later, 
they  will  do  better.  He  also  says  that  although  it  is 
frequently  the  case  with  cheap  machines,  that  one  end 
must  be  raised  to  equalize  the  heat,  the  case  mentioned 
is  the  only  one  he  has  known  in  which  a  Pineland  went 
astray.  It  was  one  of  the  first  machines  made,  and 
this  defect  can  be  remedied  as  soon  as  the  machine 
can  be  spared.  _  f.  h.  v. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

WHAT  IT  IS  ;  HOW  IT  SPREADS. 

A  Conservative  Review  of  the  Situation. 

Part  I. 

This  disease  is  now  commanding  much  of  the  public's 
attention,  and  very  much  is  being  written  that  is  not 
only  not  true,  but  dangerously  misleading.  Being  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  present  on  several  occasions  when 
tuberculous  animals  were  examined  and  slaughtered, 
and  some  four  or  five  very  eminent  veterinarians  have 
lectured  as  they  made  the  post-mortem,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  my  Yankee  prerogative  of  asking  questions, 
and  without  an  exception  they  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  points : 

1.  Tuberculosis  is  Never  Spontaneous. — It  comes 
only  from  the  contact  of  active  living  germs  or 
bacilli  with  receptive  conditions  in  the  animal  ex¬ 
posed. 

2.  Tuberculosis  is  Not  Hereditary. — While  an 
animal  may  be  susceptible,  it  would  never  have  the 
disease  unless  the  active  germs  or  bacilli  were  in  some 
way  introduced  into  the  system  from  without.  Dr. 
Law  stated  at  Cornell  in  June,  1892,  while  dissecting 
some  tuberculous  animals  and  lecturing  on  the  same, 
that  if  a  calf  from  a  cow  badly  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  were  taken  at  once  and  properly  cleansed  and 
suckled  on  a  healthy  cow,  it  would  never  take  the 
disease  from  its  mother. 

3.  It  is  Never  Communicated  by  the  Breath. — 
Cattle  may  inhale  the  air  laden  with  the  breath  of 
tuberculous  animals  and  not  be  in  danger  of  contract¬ 
ing  the  disease.  It  is  contagious  rather  than  infec¬ 
tious. 

4.  Tuberculosis  is  Communicated  by  the  Sputum. 
— Where  a  diseased  animal  slobbers  on  the  grass  or 
other  food,  following  animals  are  liable  to  contract 
the  disease  by  taking  the  germs  with  the  food.  Or 
where  a  diseased  animal  slobbers  in  a  drinking  vessel, 
following  animals  may  imbibe  the  germs  with  the 
wjftter.  Or  a  diseased  animal  may  slobber  or  drool 
anywhere  and  the  sputum  dry  up  and  the  dust  blown 
into  tbe  air  may  carry  the  disease  into  the  system  and 
inoculate  the  animal  breathing  it. 

5.  Tuberculosis  Is  Communicated  by  the  Milk  — 
The  germs  or  bacilli  are  present  in  the  milk  of  dis¬ 
eased  animals,  and  may  thus  be  taken  into  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  any  animal  using  it.  Dr.  Salmon  said  at 
Pittsford  that  123^  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
human  family  were  from  this  disease,  and  he  thinks  a 
very  large  part  of  these  comes  from  using  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows. 

6.  Tuberculous  Bacilli  Do  Not  Always  Give  the 
Disease. — It  is  only  when  the  animal  receiving  them 
is  in  the  right  condition  that  they  inoculate. 

7.  That  Tuberculosis  Is  Usually  Quite  Slow  in 
Development. — An  animal  may  have  the  disease  for 
years  in  a  mild-form,  and  may  even  have  it  and  die  of 
some  other  disease. 

These  points  being  established,  the  following  are 
the  legitimate  conclusions  :  That  tuberculosis  is  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  a  disease  as  pleuro-pneumonia. 
That  equal  vigilance  will  more  readily  rid  our  country 
of  the  former  than  it  did  of  the  latter  disease.  That 


the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  rid  the  country  is  to 
do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

While  more  tuberculosis  has  been  found  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  State,  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  attention  has  been  given  here  to  the 
examination  of  herds  than  elsewhere.  TVhile  89  head 
of  the  Hawley  herd  of  150  head  in  all,  at  Pittsford,  were 
in  February  found  diseased  and  killed,  yet,  at  that 
time.  Doctors  Curtice  and  Mackey  stated  that,  as  the 
result  of  all  their  experimentations,  it  was  their 
opinion  that  not  over  two  per  cent  of  the  cows  of  New 
York  were  tuberculous. 

There  are  really  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  but  with  an  unthrifty  appearance  with  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  of  scours,  the  disease  may  be  sus¬ 
pected;  if  to  these  be  added  a  continue  as,  dry,  hacking 
cough,  there  would  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  There  is,  however,  no  method  of  physic¬ 
al  examination  that  is  at  all  sure.  One  animal  might 
be  condemned,  and  another,  fully  as  bad,  be  passed  as 
sound  ;  while  with  mild  or  incipient  cases,  no  physic¬ 
al  diagnosis  can  be  depended  upon. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  the  use  of 
the  tuberculin  test,  some  going  so  far  in  tfieir  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  as  to  claim  that  it  actually  inoculated  the 
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treated  animal  with  tuberculosis.  But  all  the  veter¬ 
inarians  whom  I  have  questioned,  declare  that  it  is 
an  almost  infallible  test.  That  when  it  was  first 
made  and  used,  it  was  not  always  properly  made,  and 
did  sometimes  fail,  but  now  it  is  of  such  uniform 
strength  and  purity  that  it  does  not  fail  in  one  case  in 
several  hundred.  That  it  cannot  communicate  the 
disease,  becomes  evident  when  we  know  that  it  is  not 
the  active  germ  that  is  used,  but  simply  the  poison 
after  the  germs  have  been  killed  by  heat  and  the  fluid 
passed  through  a  germ-proof  filter.  Its  manner  of 
use  ia  first  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  animal  two 
or  three  times,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  the  average  of 
its  temperature,  and  then  inject  a  small  quantity  of 
tuberculin  diluted  in  97  per  cent  of  boiled  water  to 
which  about  one  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  has  been 
added.  This  is  injected  under  the  skin  ;  usually  the 
shoulder  is  selected,  though  it  makes  no  difference 
where.  In  nine  hours,  the  temperature  is  taken  again 
and  thence  once  in  two  hours  until  18  hours  after  the 
injection.  If  no  tuberculosis  be  present,  no  rise  of 
temperature  will  take  place,  but  if  the  disease  be 
present  a  decided  rise  will  occur.  If  the  temperature 
go  above  103.6  degrees,  and  the  animal  look  unthrifty, 
it  should  be  quarantined,  and,  in  a  few  days,  again 
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tested.  Whenever  the  temperature  has  gone  to  103. 8 
degrees,  none  has  ever  been  found  which  did  not  show 
clear  evidences  of  the  disease  on  dissection. 

In  the  larger  number  of  animals  killed,  tubercles 
have  been  found  in  the  lungs.  In  some,  there  were 
none  in  the  lungs,  but  were  in  various  glands  of  the 
body,  or  sometimes  in  the  intestinal  canal  or  in  the 
udder.  In  one  case  in  Binghamton,  a  cow  had  a 
tubercle  in  her  udder  which,  on  being  taken  out, 
weighed  56  pounds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  common-sense  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  this  situation  is  not  to  berate  the  veterinarians 
as  a  set  of  thieves,  or  to  treat  it  as  a  fad,  or  to  try  to 
belittle  the  danger,  but  to  meet  the  issue  like  sensible 
men.  We  know  that  it  exists.  We  know  that  it  is 
contagious.  We  know  that  it  is  dangerous  to  human 
life.  We  ought  to  know  that  the  cheapest  way  to 
eradicate  it,  is  to  do  it  quickly.  We  ought  then  to 
take  every  precaution  against  its  spread  and  to  ask 
the  government  to  treat  it  the  same  as  it  did  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  stamp  it  out  as  quickly  and  effect¬ 
ually  as  it  did  that.  .j  s.  woodward. 


Are  you  not  grateful  to  the  man  who  originated 
the  Concord  grape  ?  Why  not  show  your  gratitude  ? 
See  editorial  page  t 


SELF-CLOSING  GATES. 

The  advantages  of  self-closing  gates  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  many  years,  the  most  common  device  for  this 
purpose  being  a  chain  bearing  a  heavy  weight  at¬ 
tached  to  the  gate  and  to  a  post  within  the  enclosure. 
This  is  anything  but  elegant ;  the  post  is  frequently  in 
the  way,  and,  no  matter  how  firmly  planted,  it  will 
be  drawn  toward  the  gate  by  the  continual  strain  upon 
it.  Another  form  of  the  same,  which  is  more  neat,  but 
otherwise  is  subject  to  the  same  objections  as  the  first, 
has  a  cord  running  over  a  pulley  in  the  top  of  a  post 
and  bearing  a  weight  at^the  end. 

Figs.  71  and  72  represent  devices  of  my  own  inven¬ 
tion,  whose  advantages  have  led  a  number  of  the 
neighbors  to  apply  them  on  their  own  premises.  Fig. 
71  is  made  from  an  old  spring  raketooth,  bent  as  shown 
at  a.  This  is  readily  accomplished,  without  destroying 
the  elasticity  of  the  spring,  by  heating  it  to  a  red  heat 
just  at  the  places  to  be  bent.  The  end  of  the  rake¬ 
tooth,  after  being  bent,  is  put  into  a  hole  in  the 
gatepost,  and  a  strong  staple  driven  over  it  to  keep  it 
in  a  horizontal  position.  A  rope  or  chain  is  fastened 
into  a  screw  ring  in  the  gate  and  hooked  to  the  spring. 
This  rope  or  chain  should  be  just  long  enough  so  that 
there  will  be  no  strain  on  it  when  the  gate  is  shut. 
The  action  may  be  made  more  or  less  decided  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  screw  ring  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  hinge 
side  of  the  gate.  This  is  a  very  neat  fixture,  and  has 
the  advantage  that  the  rope  may  be  instantly  unhooked 
from  the  spring  when  it  is  desired  to  have  the  gate  re¬ 
main  open. 

Fig.  72  is  of  special  use  in  places  where  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  anything  projecting  far  from  the 
fence,  as  would  be  the  case  at  the  entrance  to  a  gar¬ 
den  having  a  walk  along  the  side,  and  where  the 
spring  device  would  be  in  the  way.  A  semi-cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  is  nailed  to  the  upright  of  the  gate  bear¬ 
ing  the  hinges,  and  so  placed  that  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  would  about  coincide  with  the  hinges.  A 
chain  rope  is  made  fast  to  this  block,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  hook,  is  fastened  to  a  bar  which  swings 
from  a  spike  in  the  upper  railing  of  the  fence  and 
bears  a  weight  at  the  lower  end.  While  this  is  not  so 
quick  acting  as  the  other,  if  nicely  made,  it  is  very 
neat  and  quite  out  of  the  way.  The  quickness  of 
action  may  be  regulated  by  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  weight,  or  by  fastening  the  rope  to  the  bar  farther 
from,  or  nearer  to,  the  weighted  end.  geo.  h.  shull. 


WHAT  AILS  THIS  BUTTER  ? 

A  TOUGH  NUT  FOR  DAIRY  CRACKS. 

I  have  a  herd  of  2U  Jerseys,  the  best  stock  that  can  be  had,  all 
healthy  and  well  cared  for.  They  are  warmly  housed,  have  the 
Buckley  device  for  waterlrK.  are  kept  thorouRhly  clean  and  are 
kindly  treated.  My  dairy  room  Is  as  sweet  and  clean  as  any  can  be, 
and  Is  keot  at  a  temperature  of  50  to  58  degrees.  The  cream  la  churned 
at  58  to  80  degrees.  The  butter  Is  of  tine  flavor  and  grain,  and  has 
commanded  regular  prices  from  private  customers  In  New  Vork  City 
for  years.  Suddenly  this  winter  there  was  a  change  In  the  flavor  of 
the  butter,  a  slight  rank  taste  and  odor,  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  It  or 
discover  tbe  cause  I  feed  cut  corn  stalks,  cut  mangels,  cotto  i-seed 
meal,  wheat  mlddl  ngs  mixed  and  moistened,  and  dry  hay,  clover  and 
mixed.  Last  year  I  fed  oil  meal  and  bran,  but  this  year,  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  I  have  followed  Prof.  Stewart’s  advice  and  used  cotton-seed 
meal  In  place  of  oil  mea'.  1  have  dropped  the  bran  and  use  wheat 
middlings.  Is  there  anything  In  the  feed  which  will  give  this  taste 
and  odor  to  butter  ?  Or  do  I  ripen  the  cream  and  churn  It  at  too  low 
a  temperature  ?  Of  coarse,  this  butter  Is  worth  less  for  private  cus¬ 
tomers  and  I  have  been  greatly  annoyed  and  disappointed,  h.  .vi.  c. 

New  York. 

Answered  by  a  Set  of  Q,uestions. 

Has  any  good  butter  been  made  since  the  change  of 
feed  on  December  1  ?  If  so,  and  the  same  feed  of  same 
quality  is  used,  of  course  that  is  not  the  cause.  Has 
the  source  of  water  supply  remained  the  same  ?  Is  it 
well,  pond,  running  stream  or  rain  water  ?  It  may 
have  been  injured  in  some  way.  Does  the  same  per¬ 
son  now,  as  when  good  butter  was,  made,  handle  the 
milk  and  convert  it  into  butter  ?  At  what  age  is  the 
cream  churned,  and  where  and  how  is  it  stored  while 
being  gathered  ?  Cream  should  never  be  confined  in 
a  closed  vessel  unless  the  temperature  be  very  low.  Is 
the  rank  odor  in  the  milk  so  as  to  be  noticed  when 
aerated  ?  If  not,  why  look  back  for  the  cause  ?  Is  it 
found  by  taste  or  smell  in  the  cream  when  ready  for 
the  churn  ?  Why  does  he  think  the  temperature  for 
ripening  and  efiurning  may  be  at  fault  ?  Is  it  not  the 
same  as  heretofore — if  not,  why  not  make  it  so  ?  Is  he 
sure  that  it  is  not  in  the  salt  ?  Does  the  “  slight  rank 
taste  and  odor  ”  manifest  itself  before  it  leaves  the 
creamery.  Is  the  butter  carried  directly  to  families 
who  use  it,  or  is  it  stored  by  a  middleman  and  sold  as 
called  for  ?  If  the  latter,  does  the  same  one  handle  it 
continuously  ?  Is  the  butter  put  into  close  packages, 
or  into  prints  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ?  In  short,  “what  ails  the  butter ? ”  I  suppose 
“  H.  M.  C.”  can  answer  all  but  the  last  query.  I  can 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  any  of  the  feeds  named, 
and  still  the  cotton-seed  meal  might  be  changed  for 
linseed,  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  former  is  more  liable 
to  be  damaged  than  other  feeds. 

An  experience  of  many  years  leads  me  to  say  that 
'•  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  ”  good  butter.  An 
hnsuspeeted  infectant  may  l>»rk,at  the  barn,  tha  ercau*' 
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ery,  or  on  the  further  road  to  the  consumer’s  mouth. 
Not  for  this  seeker,  but  for  some  others  who  may  read 
this,  allow  me  to  say  that  modern  appliances  and  well- 
named  stock  are  desirable  factors  in  butter  making  ; 
but  for  all  that,  with  proper  care  and  surroundings, 
just  as  good  butter  can  be  made  by  the  old  method  as 
by  the  new,  but  not  so  much  of  it,  and  many  times  the 
surroundings  are  beyond  our  control.  My  experience 
ranges  from  small,  shallow  pans  to  a  separator  run  by 
steam ;  from  a  few  cows  to  10  times  that  number ; 
from  a  small  dash  churn  to  a  power  Davis  swing.  I 
have  either  discarded  or  outgrown  six  churns.  I  have 
set  milk  in  small,  open  pansf  in  large  tin  pails,  in  a 
Ferguson  Bureau  creamer,  in  a  Cooley  Cabinet,  and 
in  a  Cooley  Elevator,  and  now  am  chasing  the  cream 
out  by  steam.  The  milk  is  aerified  as  soon  as  drawn, 
and  I  have  a  Babcock  tester,  etc.  G.  w.  h. 

Rochester,  Mass. 

There’s  A  Bad  Cow  in  the  Herd. 

I  do  not  dare  to  answer  questions  like  this  in  the 
“Yea  and  Amen”  style,  but  only  to  suggest.  Suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  fodders  fed  by  II.  M.  C.  are  all  sweet  and 
well  cured,  and  that  he  is  not  feeding  an  excess  of 
cotton-seed  meal  (more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
per  day  per  cow)  I  think  that  his  trouble  is  due, 
possibly,  to  some  one  or  more  cows  giving  milk  of  bad 
flavor,  owing  to  lateness  of  the  period  of  lactation,  or 
individual  peculiarity.  But  more  probably  it  is  due  to 
some  error  in  ripening  the  cream,  presumably  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  at  too  low  a  temperature.  I  would,  at  milking, 
taste  separately  the  milk  of. every  cow,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  is  seriously  wrong  there,  he  will  have  no  trouble 
in  detecting  it.  I  have  frequently  found  the  milk  of 
cows  a  couple  of  months  before  calving  to  be  perfectly 
nauseating  in  flavor. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  58  to  60  degrees  is  too 
low  to  ripen  cream.  It  takes  too  long  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  n.  M.  C.  will  hold  his  cream  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  (cooling  it  quickly  if  he  uses  a  separator) 
until  he  has  enough  for  a  churning,  then  warm  it  up  to 
70  degrees  and  churn  as  soon  as  acidity  appears,  which 
ought  to  be  in  about  12  hours,  I  would  feel  quite 
sanguine  that  he  would  have  an  excellent  product. 
Perhaps  he  would  better  take  some  milk  from  a  new- 
milch  cow,  ripened  at  90  degrees  for  24  hours  and 
added  one  part  in  50  to  the  cream  as  a  starter.  Were 
I  troubled  with  bad  flavors,  I  would  bring  the  milk 
into  butter  as  fast  as  possible.  Making  one  churning 
from  new,  sweet  cream,  ought  to  show  whether  the 
bad  flavors  crept  into  the  cream  before  it  was  ripened 
or  not.  The  greatest  skill  of  the  butter  maker  con¬ 
sists  in  ripening  his  cream.  No  man  can  make  a  fine 
article  of  butter  from  improperly  ripened  cream,  but 
the  poorest  dairyman  will  make  from  properly  ripened 
cream,  a  product,  which  whatever  it  may  lack  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  grain,  will  be  of  fair  flavor  when  first  made. 

Ilillside  Farm.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 

Water,  Hay  or  an  Old  Cow. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  about  the  feed  to  give 
this  taste  to  the  butter,  presuming  that  the  feed  is 
clean  and  sweet.  But  I  suggest  that  he  look  sharp 
after  his  water  supply,  even  if  he  does  use  the  Buckley 
device  ;  this  will  not  purify  impure  water.  And  then 
let  him  look  after  his  hay.  If  this  is  stored  over  the 
cows,  and  the  gases  from  the  cows  and  manure  are 
allowed  to  pass  upward  into  the  mow,  this  will 
certainly  cause  trouble.  Especially  is  this  so  if  he  is 
nearing  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  that  the  cows  have  been  long  in 
lactation,  or  the  cream  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long 
before  churning.  It  is  merely  guess  work  for  any  one 
to  say  from  the  outline  given  what  ails  the  butter. 

H.  P.  CARLE, 


POPULAR  APPLES— EARLY  VARIETIES. 

Lists  of  good  early  apples  ;  what  varieties  for  home  or 
market  ?  Need  of  such  a  list 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  great  many 
readers  who  would  be  benefited  by  a  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  various  classes  and  kinds  of  apples, 
so  as,  in  some  degree,  to  guide  their  choice  aright  in 
setting  out  garden  trees,  or  small  family  orchards  for 
home  use,  intending  to  sell  the  surplus  to  unprovided 
neighbors.  My  experience  in  this  work  now  covers 
over  50  years;  partly  spent  in  New  England  and 
partly  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  I  have  planted  and  grown 
tree  fruits  quite  extensively  during  nearly  all  that 
time.  I  know  very  well  that,  as  a  young  man,  I  would 
have  been  vastly  benefited  by  the  information  which 
I  shall  now  try  to  impart. 

It  should,  however,  be  well  understood,  that  nearly 
every  sort  of  tree  fruit  is  more  or  less  local  in  its 
character ;  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
show  its  best  qualities  fully  in  every  place.  Apples 
which  succeed  well  on  the  low  lands,  near  the  sea 
shore,  or  along  the  great  lakes,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
depended  on  to  prove  equally  adapted  to  inland  plant¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  opposite  is  also  true,  that  varieties 
originating  inland  will  often  prove  not  so  well  suited 


to  a  marine  or  a  lacustrine  climate.  I  shall  therefore 
note  these  points,  as  well  as  others  relating  to  the 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  varieties.  Strictly  for 
family  use,  one  would  quite  often  like  to  have  a  tree 
or  a  few  grafted  branches,  of  a  variety  which  it  would 
be  quite  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  grow  for  market. 
In  these  notes  I  shall  avail  myself  freely  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  skilled  pomologists  like  Downing,  Thomas, 
Warder,  Budd  and  Barry.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
early  summer  apples,  most  of  which  are,  indeed, 
spring  apples  in  the  Gulf  States.  Our  list  of  useful 
early  apples  is  considerably  lengthened  by  the  recent 
introduction  of  Russian  varieties,  which  have  proved, 
quite  unexpectedly,  to  have  decided  value  in  the  South, 
where  their  superior  resistance  to  fungous  disease 
almost  or  quite  equals  their  resistance  to  the  severe 
cold  of  the  extreme  north. 

Hightop  Sweet  (Sweet  June). — This  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  New  England  apples  which  have 
succeeded  in  the  middle  West.  Beyond  the  Mississipi, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  north  of  latitude  38  degrees, 
except  in  favored  spots.  It  is  round,  smallish,  light 
yellow,  very  sweet  and  rich.  The  tree  is  upright  and 
productive. 

Golden  Sweet  is  a  larger  and  later  apple,  always 
fair  ;  tree  a  good  grower  and  productive.  It  thrives 
well  in  the  Southwest,  and  is  of  good,  though  not  high, 
quality.  Its  productiveness  makes  it  valuable  for 
feeding  stock.  Straw  color,  and  above  medium  in  size. 

Aromatic  Carolina. — A  very  superior  Southern 
apple  ;  productive,  medium  in  size,  tender  and  rich.  A 
good  grower. 

Carolina  Red  June. — A  great  favorite  in  the  middle 
West.  Early,  but  keeps  well  for  a  summer  fruit. 
Medium  size,  high  color;  tree  a  free,  erect  grower,  and 
productive.  Juicy,  mild  acid. 

Early  Joe. — Of  New  York  origin ;  rather  slow 
grower,  but  a  profuse  bearer  of  small  fruit  of  superior 
quality,  juicy,  sub-acid,  spicy.  It  is  a  late  summer 
apple  in  the  North  ;  not  often  successful  in  the  West, 
or  in  northern  New  England  and  Canada,  except  south¬ 
ern  Ontario. 

Yellow  Transparent. — A  profitable  summer  apple, 
of  medium  size  and  quality,  handsome  and  fair,  straw 
yellow,  very  productive,  and  good  for  all  uses.  Fine 
for  canning.  Russian.  It  succeeds  well  far  north, 
and  also  far  south,  where  it  ripens  very  early. 

Early  Strawrerry. — Small,  medium  early,  hand¬ 
some,  pleasant  flavor,  a  good  grower,  and  productive. 

Foundling. — A  choice  New  England  apple,  and 
hardy  far  north,  whei  e  it  becomes  a  fall  apple  of  good 
size,  and  rich,  sub-acid  flavor.  A  striped  apple,  with 
yellow  flesh.  Productive. 

Sops  of  Wine. — One  of  the  few  English  apples  suc¬ 
ceeding  well  in  America.  Large,  dark  red,  flesh 
stained  with  red  lines,  spicy,  aromatic,  mild  acid,  pro¬ 
ductive.  Succeeds  about  as  far  north  as  Foundling, 
which,  however,  is  a  better  keeper,  being  a  fall  apple 
in  Canada. 

Summer  Queen. — A  striped  apple,  red  on  a  yellow 
ground  ;  rather  large,  acid,  spicy  and  rich,  which 
makes  it  fine  for  sauce.  Pretty  hardy  ;  requires  a 
warm  soil. 

Summer  Rose, — A  smallish  apple,  round,  red- 
streaked  ;  tender  flesh,  fine  grained,  juicy  and  very 
good. 

Williams’  Favorite. — This  apple  is  much  like  Sops 
of  Wine  in  appearance  ;  more  conical,  rather  larger, 
but  not  60  tender  or  good.  They  both  require  garden 
culture.  For  profit,  as  market  fruit,  Williams’  Favor¬ 
ite  is  preferable  ;  but  for  home  use,  Sops  of  Wine. 

Early  Harvest  is  an  apple  once  very  profitable  to 
grow ;  but  fungous  disease  has  so  badly  affected  it 
that  it  is  now  rarely  planted.  Yellow  Transparent 
being  taken  in  its  place.  But  by  spraying.  Early  Har¬ 
vest  can  be  grown  quite  fair  ;  and  is  then  always  very 
marketable.  The  tree  is  tender  in  its  wood,  subject 
to  injury  by  wind,  and  not  long  lived. 

Primate. — This  is  a  late  summer  apple  in  the  North; 
the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  greenish  yellow,  with  slight 
blush.  It  is  a  very  good  fruit,  and  marketable  wher¬ 
ever  known.  The  tree  is  not  very  hardy  against 
winter  cold. 

Red  Astrachan. — This  is  one  of  the  early  importa¬ 
tions  from  Russia,  by  the  way  of  Sweden  and  England, 
and  it  has  attained  a  widespread  popularity,  from  its 
fine  size  and  color.  Its  quality  for  eating  fresh  is  not 
high  ;  but  it  is  a  good  culinary  apple,  and  very  mar¬ 
ketable  everywhere.  It  is  large,  smooth,  roundish, 
white- fleshed,  tart,  and  excellent  for  cooking.  The 
tree  is  the  least  hardy  of  any  of  the  Russian  varieties, 
yet  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  the  southern 
half  of  New  England,  while  its  range  extends  even  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cooking 
apples  of  its  season,  and  a  desirable  one  for  canning. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Where  is  your  contribution  for  the  Ephraim  W. 
Bull  fund  ?  ^ee  editorial  page. 


[Byerr  qaery  mnst  be  aooompanled  by  tbe  name  and  addreii  of  the 
writer  to  Insnre  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  in  our  adyertlslng  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

TO  REDEEM  A  REPUDIATED  VIRGINIA  FIELD. 

What  is  the  most  economical,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  least  laborious  method  of  reclaiming,  for  pasture, 
a  red  clay  field,  once  a  wheat  field,  but  for  many  years 
run  to  Broom  sedge  ?  It  is  said  that  by  simply  letting 
horses  graze  it,  it  will  turn  to  grass.  Will  simply  har¬ 
rowing  in  grass  seed,  without  any  plowing  do  any 
good  ?  c  B. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

South  Carolina  Phosphate,  Oats  and  Grass. 

C.  B  should  plow  his  run-down  field  about  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil  early 
in  spring,  and  sow  with  a  drill  IX  bushel  of  oats,  with 
250  pounds  of  S.  C.  phosphate  to  the  acre.  Follow  this 
with  grass  seed,  say,  one  bushel  of  Orchard  to  two 
quarts  of  clover,  to  the  acre,  immediately  before  it 
rains,  as  the  rain  will  put  the  seed  in  deep  enough.  He 
should  be  sure  to  sow  the  grass  seed  before  it  rains  on 
the  loose  land.  If  a  good  season,  the  oat  crop  will 
pay  for  the  fertilizer.  I  would  burn  off  the  Broom 
sedge  before  plowing.  The  cultivated  grasses  would 
not  catch  by  harrowing  in  the  seed,  as  the  Broom  sedge 
would  crowd  everything  else  out.  The  latter  will 
never  turn  to  grass  by  pasturing  with  horses  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  Red  land  is  naturally  adapted  to  Orchard 
or  Randall  grass,  and,  when  well  set,  will  last  for 
many  years.  B  f.  mo  re  head. 

Newbern,  Va. 

Burn  and  Use  Bock  and  Grass. 

If  the  sedge  (?)  stands  thick  enough  for  fire  to  run 
readily,  I  would  first  burn  the  tops  of  it  off  ;  then,  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  I  would  plow  the 
field  with  a  good-sized,  two-horse  plow,  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  harrow  one  way  and  broadcast  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  high-grade  South  Carolina  rock.  I  would 
then  cross-harrow  and  seed  with  whatever  grass  might 
be  preferable  for  pasture,  using  plenty  of  seed.  I 
often  sow  Red  clover  here,  as  late  as  April  15  on  a 
well  prepared  seed  bed  and  always  get  a  good  stand. 

Denton,  Md,  j.  w.  kerr. 

Japan  Clover  and  Constant  Grazing. 

Scatter  seed  of  Lespedeza  striata  or  Japan  clover  all 
over  the  sedge — four  or  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  if 
there  be  any  horse  manure  to  spare,  scatter  it  ever  so 
lightly  over  the  surface.  Keep  the  Broom  sedge  con¬ 
stantly  grazed,  and  don’t  let  it  run  up  tall  and  tough. 
It  will  make  good  pasture  if  kept  down,  and  gradually 
he  will  find  the  Blue  grass  and  White  clover  coming  in 
with  the  .Japan  clover.  In  a  little  while  there  will  be 
no  sedge  at  all.  By  giving  an  annual  top-dressing  of 
bone  dust,  the  pasture  will  improve  annually.  Where 
the  land  is  hilly,  and  is  now  in  Broom  sedge,  this  plan 
is  much  better  for  getting  up  a  permanent  pasture 
than  to  risk  its  washing  by  breaking  it.  w.  f  massey. 

Disc,  Lime  and  Sow  Cow  Peas. 

I  have  had  no  practical  experience  with  red  clay 
soils  or  with  land  on  which  Blue  grass  is  indigenous. 
There  are  soils  that  will  naturally  grow  grass  as  soon 
as  the  plow  is  kept  away,  and  I  am  told  that  grazing 
will  improve  the  grass  and  thicken  the  sod.  I  very 
much  question  the  power  of  the  grass  to  overcome  the 
Broom  sedge  ;  however,  C.  B.  might  give  the  plan  a 
trial,  as  by  burning  off  the  old  sedge  it  will  give  him 
an  early  pasture  that  with  us  is  considered  good.  He 
might  run  the  Cutaway  harrow  over  the  land,  and  his 
grass  seed  would  likely  germinate.  But  an  ordinary 
toothed  harrow  would  be  of  no  use  on  sedge  land.  I 
have  a  piece  of  broom  sedge  that  I  want  to  reclaim  for 
cultivation,  and  I  shall  treat  it  as  follows  :  First,  cut 
the  sedge  thoroughly  with  a  disc  harrow,  then  turn 
with  a  two-horse  plow,  lime  and  cut  again  with  the 
harrow,  and  sow  from  1  to  2X  bushels  of  cow  peas  per 
acre,  broadcast.  By  this  plan  I  can  get  a  crop  of  hay 
the  first  year,  and  thoroughly  eradicate  the  Broom 
sedge.  The  field  will  then  be  ready  for  any  crop  I 
want  to  plant.  t.  b.  Parker. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Fitting  the  Land  for  Permanent  Pastures. 

The  least  laborious  way  would  be  simply  to  burn 
the  old  Broom  sedge.  Thousands  of  head  of  stock 
thrive  and  depend  wholly  for  their  support  on  just 
such  fields  during  the  warmer  months  At  a  certain 
stage  of  its  growth.  Broom  sedge  is  itself  very  highly 
nutritious.  The  statement  that  grazing  with  horses, 
as  opposed  to  cattle,  will  turn  such  a  field  to  grass, 
verges  on  the  incredible,  but  is  readily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  horses  are  more  liberally  fed  on  hay, 
as  a  rule  cut  later  than  it  should  be,  while  the  cattle 
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must  rely  mainly  on  corn  forage.  It  is  from  the  seeds 
in  the  droppings  of  the  horses  that  the  better  grasses 
spring.  To  get  a  good  and  even  pasture  from  such  a 
proceeding  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  Simply  har¬ 
rowing  in  grass  seed  in  such  a  field  without  applying 
fertilizers,  and  even  with  them,  can  at  best  result  in 
but  very  partial  success.  A  liberal  top-dressing  with 
manure  from  stock  fed  on  hay,  would  bring  about 
better  results. 

If  the  field  in  question  belonged  to  me,  I  would 
plow  it  at  once,  and  then  give  it  a  heavy  dressing  of 
lime  to  neutralize  the  acidity  commonly  found  in 
“  old  fields”  and  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the 
Broom  sedge  sod.  Early  in  May,  I  would  harrow  the 
ground  once,  broadcast  a  liberal  supply  of  muriate  of 
potash,  fine  the  soil  as  much  as  praticable,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  plant  to  a  quick  maturing  corn,  using  a  complete 
fertilizer  in  the  hill.  With  a  moderately  fair  season, 
the  old  field  would  run  a  winning  race  with  new 
ground.  The  corn  should  be  cut  and  removed  as  early 
in  the  fall  as  possible,  the  ground  plowed,  top-dressed 
with  a  fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  lightly  seeded 
to  Virginia  winter  oats,  and  heavily  with  Orchard 
grass ;  the  first  week  in  the  succeeding  March,  seed 
with  Medium  clover.  From  the  moment  the  corn 
is  planted,  the  ground  sees  no  more  rest,  feed  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  rapid  succession,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  soil  is  improved  at  every  step. 

With  sufficient  rain  C.  B.  might  make  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  he  would  conclude  to  put  the  reclaimed  field 
to  better  use.  If,  however,  he  be  determined  to  make 
a  permanent  pasture  of  the  field,  instead  of  Orchard 
grass  and  clover  alone,  he  should  sow  a  mixture 
which  he  can  buy  prepared  composed  of  Meadow  Fox¬ 
tail,  Meadow  Fescue,  Orchard  grass.  Red  Top,  Meadow 
Oat  grass,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  English  Rye  grass, 
Alsike  clover.  Red  clover,  and  Creeping  bent  grass. 
Two  to  three  bushels  of  this  mixture  are  required  for 
an  acre.  The  cost  is  from  33.50  to  $5.25,  according  to 
the  quantity  used.  The  above  is  probably  the  best 
and  quickest  plan  to  get  the  field  in  permanent  grass 
of  good  quality,  though  I  would  recommend  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  case  the  object  were  to  get  the  best  possible 
returns  from  the  field.  j.  c.  sbngeb. 

Ore  Banks,  Va.  _ 

The  Hay  For  One  Cow. 

J.  E.  J.,  SparMll,  N.  Y. — Tee  R.  N.-Y.  has  given 
much  valuable  information  about  dairies.  Will  it  now 
tell  us  something  about  how  to  care  for  one  cow  ?  We 
have  a  cow  about  six  years  old,  weighing,  probably, 
more  than  1,200  pounds —  a  large  cow.  We  are  feed¬ 
ing  30  pounds  of  hay  and  six  pounds  of  feed  daily. 
Timothy  hay  (not  extra)  worth  30  cents ;  feed  two 
parts  corn  meal,  two  parts  middlings,  two  parts  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  four  parts  coarse  bran,  worth  seven  cents. 
Her  feed  costs  daily  37  cents.  What  would  Mr.  Henry 
Talcott  say  to  that  ?  Would  it  pay  to  make  a  small 
silo  ?  If  so,  how  large  ?  Would  one-half  acre  of  corn 
be  enough  for  1  cow,  100  hens  and  1  horse  ?  The 
horse  has  no  work,  and  very  little  traveling  to  do. 
The  cow  has  given,  since  calving  October  10,  1893, 
5,000  pounds  of  milk.  We  use  six  quarts  (about  13 
pounds)  daily  and  make  the  rest  into  butter.  Have 
made  122>^  pounds  to  March  31,  1894. 


Ans. — We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
feeding  hay  that  costs  one  cent  a  pound  to  a  family 
cow.  It  doesn’t  pay.  It  is  the  dearest  food  you  can 
buy.  We  would  gradually  cut  the  hay  feed  down  to 
15  pounds  a  day,  and  increase  the  grain  feed  to  10  or 
12  pounds.  Watch  the  cow  and  change  the  amount  of 
grain  as  she  seems  to  need  it.  The  point  is  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  the  hay  or  bulky  fodder.  We  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this  with  oats,  rye,  corn,  millet,  pumpkins 
and  cabbage.  With  a  fair-sized  garden  spot,  we 
always  follow  early  crops  like  peas,  radishes,  etc., 
with  sweet  com — planting  between  the  rows  of  peas 
when  the  latter  are  just  coming  into  bloom.  In  this 
way,  the  corn  is  several  inches  high  when  the  pea 
vines  are  pulled.  If  you  like,  another  row  of  corn  can 
be  sown  where  the  peas  formerly  grew  so  as  to  grow 
between  the  first  sown  corn.  Cut  the  first  sown  for 
fodder  before  it  fully  ears,  and  the  latter  will  grow  two 
feet  or  more  in  height  before  frost.  Or,  instead  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  second  corn  you  may  work  up  the  soil  fine  and 
broadcast  turnips  between  the  rows.  We  also  plant 
corn  between  rows  of  potatoes  and  secure  a  fair  yield 
of  fodder.  As  for  cabbage,  they  are  stuck  in  any¬ 
where  after  an  early  crop.  The  secret  of  growing 
these  second  fodder  crops  successfully  is  to  supply 
plenty  of  manure  or  fertilizer  and  to  keep  the  ground 
well  stirred.  It  is  often  necessary  to  water  such  plants 
as  cabbage  when  set  so  close.  These  things  may  be 
done  in  a  garden,  but  one  will  need  a  larger  area  to 
provide  food  enough  for  a  cow.  It  is  usually  possible 
to  hire  a  piece  of  waste  land  near  a  town  of  any  size. 
The  writer  found  two  acres  of  such  land  so  poor  that 
the  owner  would  charge  no  rent  for  it.  It  was  broken 
up  and  planted  to  corn  with  400  pounds  of  corn  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre.  The  result  was  a  good  crop  of  stalks 
and  ears.  The  next  spring  the  ground  was  plowed 
early  and  sowed  to  oats  with  more  fertilizer.  These 
were  cut  before  they  came  to  a  full  head,  and  cured 
like  hay.  The  ground  was  again  plowed  and  sweet 
corn  sowed  in  drills.  This  gave  a  fine  crop  of  fodder. 
We  do  not  believe  a  silo  would  pay  you.  If  you  can  get 
two  acres  of  good  ground,  have  it  plowed  at  once  and 
sow  oats  with  at  least  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good 
fertilizer.  Cut  the  oats  when  the  heads  are  soft 
enough  to  squeeze  in  the  hand,  and  cure  just  like  hay. 
Then  have  the  ground  plowed  at  once  and  broadcast 
more  fertilizer.  You  can  now  sow  either  sweet  corn 
or  millet.  The  sweet  com  will  be  safest  as  the  millet 
requires  a  very  fine  seed  bed  and  you  might  not  get 
that  on  your  oat  stubble.  Cut  the  sweet  corn  before 
frost,  cure  it  in  the  usual  way  and  put  in  the  barn 
when  fully  cured.  You  can  then  have  the  grouod 
worked  over  with  a  harrow  and  sowed  to  wheat  or 
rye.  Rye  starts  earlier  for  a  spring  feed  or  pasture, 
but  wheat  makes  the  better  hay.  You  can  feed  the 
horse  on  the  oat  hay.  Cut  up  the  sweet  corn  and  put 
in  a  tight  barrel.  Pour  boiling  water  over  it  and 
cover  tight.  This  will  give  you  the  next  thing  to  a 
silo ;  the  steamed  stalks  with  a  little  grain  hay  and 
the  grain  ration  will  keep  the  cow  io  fine  condition. 
Feed  the  cabbage,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  etc.,  from  the 
garden  during  the  fall  when  pastures  run  short.  In  a 
general  way,  the  above  is  one  method  we  have  found 
useful  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  fodder  ration.  With 
good  culture  and  plenty  of  fertilizer  any  land  may  be 


made  to  yield  two  good  forage  crops  and  every  part  of 
the  garden  will  yield  one  crop  for  the  house  and 
another  for  the  barn. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  Is  Worth  More  Than  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

A.  A.  B.,  Riverside,  Mich. — Is  saltpeter  such  as  we 
buy  from  druggists  ever  used  as  a  fertilizer  ?  What  is 
its  value  for  such  purposes  ?  How  does  it  compare 
with  nitrate  of  soda  for  that  purpose  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  anyway  ?  I  can  buy  salt¬ 
peter  for  six  cents  per  pound  in  barrel  lots.  Will  it 
pay  as  a  fertilizer  at  that  price  ?  Is  it  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  nitrate  of  potash,  that  is,  are  they  one 
and  the  same  ? 

Ans. — Saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash  is  very  seldom 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  because  it  is  worth  much  more  for 
making  gun-powder.  An  average  analysis  of  nitrate 
of  potash  as  found  in  the  market  would  show  about 
133^  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  46  per  cent  of  potash, 
while  nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  16  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  36  of  soda.  In  other  words,  one  is  a 
combination  of  nitrogen  with  potash,  while  the  other 
is  nitrogen  combined  with  soda.  The  soda,  while 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  will  not  take  the 
place  of  potash,  so  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  valued,  for 
fertilizing,  only  for  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  A  ton  of 
average  composition  contains  320  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
worth  at  the  sea  coast,  as  compared  with  other  ferti¬ 
lizers,  cents  a  pound,  or  $4(5.40  a  ton.  Thenilrogen 
in  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  worth  the  same.  At  133-^ 
per  cent  there  are  270  pounds  to  the  ton  which,  at  14 3>^ 
cents,  will  be  worth  $39.15.  At  six  cents  a  pound,  a 
ton  will  cost  $120,  which  means  $80.15  for  920  pounds 
of  potash,  which  is  altogether  too  much.  In  one  ton 
of  muriate  of  potash,  costing  here  about  $45,  and  1,700 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  costing  about  the  same,  you 
will  have  more  nitrogen  and  potash  than  in  the  nitrate 
of  potash  costing  $120.  You  cannot  afford  to  use  the 
latter.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  meant 
by  “agricultural  value”  of  chemicals.  The  nitrate  of 
potash  has  a  value  for  powder  making  not  possessed 
by  the  nitrate  of  soda  or  muriate  either  alone  or 
mixed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  compare  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  nitrogen  and  potash  alone,  and  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  for  nitrate  of  potash 
because  that  form  of  fertility  is  worth  more  for  making 
powder. 

Latest  About  the  Idaho  Fear. 

J.  H.  S.,  Hancock,  Md. — 1.  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y. 
think  of  the  Idaho  pear?  2.  What  is  the  best  late 
winter  pear  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Idaho  pear,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the 
first  to  state  in  print,  is  of  excellent  quality — better 
than  Bartlett  when  well  grown.  Its  shape  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  Duchess.  How  and  where  it  will 
succeed  away  from  Idaho,  we  cannot  say.  It  does 
not  succeed  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  2.  The  best  early 
winter  pear  is,  in  our  opinion,  Anjou.  The  best  late 
winter  pear  is  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Two  Kinds  of  Ashes. 

J.  P.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba. — I  can  get  all  the 
wood  ashes  I  wish  by  drawing  them  two  miles.  Less 
than  two  miles  away  all  the  garbage  of  the  town  is 
burned.  Thousands  of  loads  of  good  manure  and  all 
the  dead  horses  and  cattle  are  taken  there  and  burned. 
Which  is  better  for  my  garden,  the  wood  ashes  or  the 
others  ? 

Ans. — The  best  results  will  follow  the  use  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  ashes.  The  wood  ashes  will  yield  potash, 
while  the  garbage  ashes  contain  a  good  deal  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists— MAPES  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Experience  of  Eight  Years  with  Mapes  on  Apple  and  Pear  Orchards,  Etc. 

WILMER  Atkinson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  has  used  the  Mapes  Manures  for  many  years  on  his  farms.  Under  the  heading  “  Orchards,”  in 
the  Farm  Journal,  January,  1894,  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  :  “  We  are  often  asked  what  kind  of  fertilizers  to  use  in  the  orchard,  and  perhaps  as  good  an  answer  as  we  can 
give  is,  use  Mapes  Manures,  for  this  is  the  kind  and  only  kind  we  have  used  in  our  young  thirty-acre  orchard  since  it  was  planted  eight  years  ago.  The  trees  are 
vigorous  and  healthy,  are  now  coming  into  bearing,  and  the  past  season  we  cut  three  tons  of  Timothy  hay  per  acre  off  of  a  part  of  the  orchard,  and  we  have  not  used 
a  ton  of  stable  manure  from  the  beginning.  While  pure,  fine-ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  are  splendid  fertilizers  for  all  orchards,  and  we  can  recommend  them, 
but  in  Mapes  Manures  we  have  something  ready-mixed  ;  we  know  what  we  are  getting,  and  they  are  good  enough  for  us.  We  have  found  these  manures  equally  good 
for  grass,  potatoes  and  corn  as  for  orchard  trees.” 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  Head  Both  Lists  of  Fertilizers  Reported  in  the  Year  1893  by  the  Connecticut  Experimental  Stationc 

[From  Connecticut  Farm  {Hartfc/rd)  March  3,  1894  j 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  careful  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Experiment  Station  reports,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  remarkable  high  standard  maintainea 
by  all  the  Mapes  goods.  In  Part  1,  lately  issued,  of  the  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1893,  the  analyses  of  61  “Nitrogenous  superphosphates”  and  76  “special 
manures  ”  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes,  in  being  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation,  as  figured  by  the  Station  as  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead,  March  8, 1894.] 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  of  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  analysis  shows  them  to  be  unexcelled  for  farm,  fruit  or  garden  purposes. 
The  analyses  of  61  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  76  special  manures  by  the  Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station,  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes 
in  being  found  to  have  the  HIGHEST  VALUATION  COMPARED  TO  THE  COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Top=Dressing  in  Spring  Old  or  Worn  Out  Meadows  or  Pasture  Lands,  Lawns. 

Farmers  in  all  sections  are  claiming  that  they  can  make  HAY  GROWING  PROFITABLE  with  the  Mapes  Top-Dreseing  Manures.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  are  using  twenty  tons  and  upwards  per  year  of  the  Mapes  Grass  Top-Dressing,  for  bringing  up  and  sustaining  their  grae^a  lands.  They  prefer  to  TOP-DRESS 
rather  than  plow  up  and  seed  to  grass.  It  pays  dairy  farmers  to  top-dress. 
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Feed  the  'Warni  Maah  at  ITl^ht. 

11.  S.  Burdick,  Romk,  N.  Y. — I  cannot 
get  as  good  results  in  cold  weather  by 
feeding  hens  warm,  soft  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  food  is  better  if  steamed  or 
cooked,  and  four  hours  is  long  enough 
for  that — when  scalded  and  covered  over¬ 
night,  morning  finds  the  mass  fermented 
and  sour.  I  do  not  like  sour  feed  for  any¬ 
thing  as  well  as  sweet  food.  This  is  one 
objection.  Then  if  soft,  warm  feed  be 
fed  in  the  morning,  the  birds  are  just  off 
the  perches,  where  they  have  sat  inac¬ 
tive  for  12  hours  or  more.  The  soft  feed 
is  easily  and  quickly  eaten  without  any 
exertion.  The  fowls  being  satisfied,  hud¬ 
dle  together  in  the  warmest  place  they 
can  find  and  wait  till  hungry  before  look¬ 
ing  for  food  again,  which  will  be  at,  say, 
10  to  12  o’clock.  Then,  if  fed  grain  in 
the  litter,  there  are  at  most  but  four 
hours  for  labor,  when  they  should  have 
their  full  evening  meal  before  they  go  to 
roost  again,  at  from  4  to  5  o’clock  in  cold 
weather  and  short  days.  After  some 
years  of  experience,  I  feed  the  soft  feed 
at  night  the  last  thing  before  the  hens 
go  to  roost.  I  mix  and  scald  the  feed  be¬ 
fore  I  eat  my  dinner,  being  careful  not  to 
get  it  too  wet ;  mix  thoroughly  and  cover 
well  with  a  double  piece  of  old  carpet  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  By  4  o’clock,  this  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  and,  unless  I  have 
used  something  sour,  the  mess  is  sweet, 
and  cool  enough  to  feed.  I  set  the  mixed 
grains  for  the  next  day’s  feed  in  the  oven 
of  the  kitchen  range  overnight,  leaving 
the  door  open.  In  the  morning  I  feed 
this  warm,  not  hot,  in  the  litter,  not  feed¬ 
ing  so  much  that  it  will  not  have  been 
found  and  eaten  to  the  last  kernel  by 
noon.  After  dinner,  I  throw  more  grain 
in  the  clean  litter,  and  keep  the  hens  ac¬ 
tive  all  day,  with  a  keen  relish  for  the 
evening  meal,  which  I  scalded  at  noon. 
By  this  plan  of  feeding,  the  birds  are 
kept  at  work  during  cold  weather,  and 
keep  in  excellent  health,  if  in  a  suitable 
house.  I  supply  the  necessary  green 
food,  cabbage,  crushed  turnips,  beets, 
potatoes,  etc.,  or  cut  clover,  or  lawn 
grass  properly  cured — any  or  all  of  these 
will  do,  fed  with  common  sense.  It  is 
no  trouble  to  have  hens  healthy  and  lay¬ 
ing  well  all  winter.  Of  course,  they  have 
grit  and  a  dusting  place. 

Some  Prolific  Bartletts. 

Mbs.  a.  D.  L.,  Miixersport,  O. — The 
question  is  asked,  “  Who  knows  of  an 
orchard  of  Bartlett  pears  that  always 
bears  good  crops  without  other  varieties 
to  fertilize  their  flowers  ?  ”  When  we 
bought  this  place,  20  years  ago,  there 
was  a  small  orchard  of  Bartletts,  but  no 
other  variety.  They  have  borne  large 
crops  and  fine  fruit,  excepting  two  or 
three  years  in  that  time. 

Old  Evidence  for  the  Silo. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Mk. — In  an  old 
book,  “  The  Farmer’s  Library,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1825,  after  a  table  in  which  the 
amount  of  dry  fodder  for  100  pounds  of 
green,  is  given,  including  grasses  and 
corn,  the  following  comment  is  made : 
“  It  appears  from  the  above  experiment 
that  on  800  pounds  of  those  vegetables 
on  which  we  usually  keep  our  cattle  in 
the  winter,  there  is  a  loss  of  5693^  pounds 
of  their  weight  by  drying  it  for  a  state 
of  preservation,  and  when  we  consider 
the  great  prevalence  of  water  in  the 
composition  of  vegetables  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  this  loss  consists  of  those 
substantial  aliments  which  are  essential 
to  the  support  of  animal  life.”  I  quote 
exactly,  and  herein  we  find  a  substantial 
argument  for  the  silo.  From  my  own 
observation,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude 
that  corn  fodder  loses  in  drying  much 
more  than  its  water,  from  actual  test  by 


tasting,  it  appearing  that  corn  fodder 
kept  through  the  winter  loses  about  all 
its  sweetness  and  palatability.  This  dis¬ 
covery,  for  it  was  such  to  me,  had  more 
than  anything  else  to  do  with  converting 
me  to  a  belief  in  the  silo,  as  the  only  way 
to  preserve  all  the  good  there  is  in  our 
fodder. 

An  Experience  with  Asparaens. 

W.  M.  P.,  Rockford,  III. — Had  I  read, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  article  on  aspara¬ 
gus  culture  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  or  had  I 
known  the  facts  there  given,  I  would 
have  saved  money  enough  to  pay  for  the 
paper  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  As  it 
was,  I  have  been  taught  by  dear  experi¬ 
ence.  I  learned  one  thing  last  summer 
that  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others. 
During  the  cutting  season,  my  asparagus 
bed  became  covered  with  a  green  carpet 
of  weeds,  springing  from  the  myriads  of 
seeds  contained  in  the  barnyard  manure. 
The  market  becoming  somewhat  glutted, 
during  a  hot,  moist  spell,  in  a  fit  of  des¬ 
peration  one  hot  day,  I  cut  the  bed  down 
rather  close,  so  that  the  remaining  shoots 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
high.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  stalks  were  somewhat  wilted, 
I  put  on  my  two-horse  team  and  sloping 
tooth  harrow,  expecting  that  every 
stalk  would  be  sacrificed.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  see  them  dodge  between  the 
teeth  of  the  harrow,  hardly  one  becom¬ 
ing  broken.  The  result  was  a  clean  bed 
the  next  morning.  I  repeated  the  exp  =  ri  - 
ment  every  two  or  three  weeks  after  that 
during  the  cutting  season. 

Sell  Yonr  Own  Berries. 

W.  H.  A.,  Naples,  N.  Y.— J.  H.  E. 
Schultz,  page  167,  had  his  eyes  open  when 
he  asked  The  R.  N  -Y.  for  advice  about 
picking  and  marketing  the  strawberries 
on  that  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  He 
realizes  what  a  great  many  people  do 
not,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries,  but  the  marketing — “Aye,  there’s 
the  rub.”  The  advice  in  regard  to  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  the  picking  is  all 
right.  But  what  about  Mrs.  S.?  Why 
can’t  she  oversee  this  part  of  the  work 
and  let  Mr.  S.  give  his  whole  attention 
to  marketing  ?  If  this  plan  wil  1  not 
work,  then  hire  a  shrewd,  trusty  man  or 
woman  to  attend  the  picking.  Never  hitch 
yourself  up  with  a  commission  man.  Stick 
a  pin  there.  You  don’t  need  his  services, 
advice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Let  Mr.  S.  tell  his  farmer  friends  to  stick 
to  their  skepticism.  Exceptions  are  in 
order,  but  it  is  always  safe  to  follow  the 
rule  which  is  printed  in  italics.  His 
strawberries  will  sell  themselves  if  he 
carries  them  to  market.  Stick  a  “straw- 
berries-for-sale  ”  sign  on  his  front  gate, 
advertise,  make  a  noise  and  it’s  dollars  to 
buttons  that  he  can’t  fill  his  orders. 


wrltlnK  to  advertlsera  please  always  mention 
JBl  BUBAL. 


Salt  Rheum  5  Years 

In  the  form  of  a  running 
sore  on  my  ankle,  four 
physicians  failed  to  cure. 

I  then  commenced  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
using  Hood’s  Olive  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  was  com¬ 
plete!  y  cured,  and 
have  had  no  trouble 
with  it  since.”  Simeon 
Staples,  East  Taunton, 

Mass.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  CURES 

Hood's  Pills  cure  liver  ills.  Jaundice,  bil¬ 
iousness,  sick  headache  and  constipation.  25o. 


Agents  Wanted. 


VEHICLES,  etc.  at 

HALF  PRICE. 

'  9  Catalogue  free. 
BHEWSTEK  CO.,  Holly,  Mich. 


n  I  AVAI  U  If  you  know  of  any  one  who  wants 
D  I  V  I  ULU  a  wheel,  why  not  take  the  agency 
for  the  Pansy.  One  wheel  should  sen  a  dozen 
wherever  Introdnced.  For  terms  write  to 

E.  C.  GORDON,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


ANGORA 


Kittens,  with  beautiful  long 
hair;  very  handsome.  !S5, 
boxed.  R.  K.  JAMBS  &  CO.. 
Box  2065,  Boston,  Mass. 


Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  be  addressed 
to  Ruralisms. 

Have  you  a  plant  of  the  following? 
Desmodium  penduliflorum.  It  is  lovely 
when  in  bloom  (September.)  Its  lithe, 
pendulous  branches  are  wreaths  of  pur¬ 
plish,  pea-shaped  flowers.  Magnolia 
stellata  is  the  best  of  the  early-flowering, 
low-growing,  hardy  magnolias.  It  is  a 
mass  of  white  in  early  spring — April.  In 
May  the  comparatively  new  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia  (we  would  give  it  the  familiar 
name  of  Hyacinth  shrub)  blooms.  It  is 
very  hardy  and  beautiful,  and  blooms 
the  second  year.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed.  Possibly  this  might  be  crossed  with 
bladder-nuts,  horsechestnuts  or  maples 
Have  you  a  White  Fringe — Chionanthus 
Virginica?  You  ought  to  have  one — its 
white  slender  flowers  are  so  different 
from  others.  Do  not  forget  to  procure 
some  of  the  new  lilacs — notably  Presi¬ 
dent  Gr6vy,  with  its  large,  double  flow¬ 
ers.  Spiraea  Bumalda  is,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  prettiest — if  not  the  prettiest 
— of  the-  genus.  Have  you  a  little  assort- 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Threshos  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Folly 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Ontter8,Feed  Grinders.io 
&  SONS,  JUanadale,  fa.,  V.  S.  jt. 


Getting 


is  often  equivalent  to 
getting  ill.  If  loss  of  flesh 
can  be  arrested  and  dis¬ 
ease  bafiled  the  “weak 
spots  ”  in  the  system  are 
eradicated. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  an  absolute  corrective 
of  “  weak  spots.”  It  is  a 
builder  of  worn  out  failing 
tissue — nature  s  food  that 
stops  waste  and  creates 
healthy  flesh. 

Prepared  by  Seott  A  Bawne,  Ohemista 
New  York.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _  _ 

U8  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y, 


nn  ||M|||p  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHUnlllUD.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


|>.00  FOR  A 

Ol^  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  a 


23  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires.Cross 
wires  No.  12,  %  in.  to’ift. 
apart.  Weaves  30  rods  a 
day.  Agrenta  wanted. 
Catalogue  free,  address 
CartcrWlreFcnceM  oh  .Co. 


Box  SO,  Derby,  Ohio. 


CCMOCC  Combination  SUel  and  TT’trc  and  all 
■  CllUCd  Steel.  We  make  a  variety  of  metal 
farm  fences,  cheap,  durable  aud  harasome.  Also 
ornamental  lawn  lecces.  Wnte  lor  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Keystone  Steel  Fence  Co,,  Girard  Big.  l>hllo.,l'«. 


THE  GAfiRETT  FICKET  AKO 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  pu^la.  A  uuiver.val 
f&vurite.  ThouRaudslu  uie.  Guar* 
auteed.  Freight  paid.  Agenta 
are  reporting  big  Bales.  Machines, 
Wire,  ete.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  S.  H.  GAKKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


on  Rode  Fence  for  0JQ  QQ 
OU  Men  Wanted  to  OlO.OU 
put  up  fence  anl  sell  fence  tools. 

Big  wages.  Write  T.  J.  ANDRE-  Wauseon,  Ohio 


HARNESS  & 

Einfirsy  Harness,  #4.96  and 
upwards.  Double  Harness, 

#14.7.6  and  upwards  Hiding; 

.Saddle,  #1.96  and  upwards.  We 
will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Harness  ousiness  direct  to  ihe  consumer  at  factory 
prices,  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

NATIONAI.  llARNESiS  CO., 

316  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O . 


PUMPING  HUKbL  UAK I  UKtAl 

VARIETY 

,  SPRINKLERS 

-  WIDE  a  NARROW  -pRES  2  h  4  WHEELS, 

NEW'YORK  OFFICE  HARDWOOD.STEELAXLES,BEST&CHEAPEST. 

N9  4  STONES!  HOBSON  &  C0.,Tatamy,  Pa. 


ARE  YOU 


^LOOKING  HftY  CARRIER 

’  FOR  A  OUUi) 

with  the  latest  and  best  improvements. 
Hay  Forks  and  attachments.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  Catalogue  and  low  in 
trodueing  prices.  Address 


Agents  'Wanted.  THE  COMMON  SENSE 

WAGON  RACK! 

Best  combination  Uay  and 
Stock  Back  ever  Invented. 
Durable,  strong,  cheap.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

TECUMSEH  RACK  CO.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

■Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kainlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y  City 


BEFORE  BUYING 

Send  2c  stamp  for 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Hand  Made 
sul teverybody  and 
approval.  1 1  costs 
know  where  you 
your  money. 


NEW  HARNESS 

80  page  Illustrated 
difiei'entstyles  Pure 
Harness.  Prices  to 
shlpiied  subject  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best,  value  for 


KING  <&  CO.  Mfr*.  w  ChurchSt.Owego,N.I. 


THE  IMPERIAL  SEAT. 


Something:  New ! 

A  Third  Seat  to  be  attached  to  the 
seat  rah  of  a  buggy  beneath  the  cushion, 
'three  persons  made  as  comtoitabie  as 
two  In  a  single  buggy.  The  socket  always 
remains  fastened  to  the  seat  rail,  and 
does  not  show  when  the  third  seat  Is 
not  In  use.  Price,  oil  flnUhed,  $t.5o; 
Seat  with  rail,  /or  child,  $2.00. 

IMPERIAL  BIT  &  SNAP  CO ,  Racifle,  WiS. 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 

- - —  PUMP- 

PERKINS  ING 
MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In- 
ve.stigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CD., 
181  Bridge  St.,  Mishawaka,  lad. 


1894 
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?  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  u  live  Hoeil.  2 
5  Immature,  older  dead  it  may  fooA:  the  same.  O 
J  How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that  O 


by  our  friends)  is  absolutely  impossible — 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  wheat  to  turn  to 
ehess ;  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  inter¬ 
lacing  branches  of  fruits  to  mix.  Hy¬ 
bridism  or  crossing  can  not  occur  in  that 
way. 

Thk  following  letter  from  H.  N.  Smith 
of  South  Sudbury  needs  no  comment  at 
this  time  : 

Believing  that  you  are  In  sympathy  with  all  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  reform  In  the 
seed  trade,  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  made  In  the 
Cat-a-log  number  of  This  Kckal  New-Yokksh. 
The  “  Mammoth  Carmine-podded"  Horticultural 
Pole  bean,  which  you  credit  to  James  J.  H.  Gregory 
as  tbe  Introducer,  was  first  sent  out  by  me  In  1890  as 
the  "Giant  Horticultural."  Two  other  seedsmen  also 
offer  this  variety  under  dltlorent  names.  This  re¬ 
naming  popular  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  control  of  them 
should  be  strongly  condemned.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  as  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my 
statements,  I  would  say  that  1  obtained  samples  of 

{Continued  on  page  258  ) 


KnTAhsms— Continued.  1 

ment  of  hardy  azaleas  and  rhododen-  ' 
drons  ?  They  are  the  showiest  of  late  ' 
spring  shrubs. 

Keep  it  before  the  people :  Let  us 
frown  upon  the  use  of  the  word  “phos¬ 
phates”  as  applied  to  any  other  ferti¬ 
lizers  than  those  containing  phosphoric 
acid. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 

0. — through  The  R.  N.-Y.  commendation  ' 
of  it — has  secured  the  Brandywine  straw¬ 
berry,  which  originated  with  Edward  T. 
Ingram,  of  Marshallton,  Pa.  Remem¬ 
ber  this,  good  readers :  Timbrell  and 
Brandywine  are  The  Rura.l’8  candidates 
for  the  position  of  the  two  best  all- 
around  varieties  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  fairly  tried  up  to  this  date.  If 
elected,  we  shall  have  further  occasion 
to  rejoice  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  well 
servetl  the  public  by  its  trials  and  reports 
of  superior  novelties.  If  defeated — ah  ! 
that  will  hurt  us,  since  we  have  not 
spared  our  praise  of  those  two  strawber¬ 
ries.  Our  friends  will  hardly  doubt  our 
good  faith,  but  they  will  place  somewhat 
less  confidence  in  our  judgment.  Just 
the  very  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  Loudon  red  raspberry. 

Ix  bulletin  No.  94  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Prof. 
W.  F.  Massey  makes  the  following  re¬ 
port  : 

Among  the  new  varieties  of  tomatoes  tested,  a 
sport  from  Essex,  the  Lemon  Blush,  a  new  variety 
raised  by  the  Editor  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  was  the  most 
perfect  tomato  we  ever  raised,  and  seemed  resistant 
to  disease.  Terra  Cotta,  raised  from  a  cross  of 
Ignotum  an  Beach,  was  found  to  possess  valuable 
qualities.  It  Is  of  a  dull  terra  cotta  color,  with 
lusterless  skin  like  the  Peach  tomato,  and  while  ap¬ 
parently  soft,  has  wonderful  keeping  qualities  ; 
entirely  destitute  of  hard  core  ;  for  home  use  valu¬ 
able  In  its  present  shape,  and  likely  to  prove  of  use 
In  crossing  ;  resistant  to  disease. 

OuK  respected  friend  T.  B.  Terry  of 
Hudson,  O.,  is,  as  we  think,  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  quick  popularity  of  the 
Freeman  potato.  We  are  curious  to 
know  whether  he  still  thinks  well  enough 
of  it  to  plant  it  for  his  main  crop. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  number  of 
letters  we  aie  receiving  to  the  effect  that 
the  writers  are  positive  that  potatoes  will, 
or  may,  mix  in  the  hill — this  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Ruralisms’  statement  that  they 
will,  can,  not.  Let  us  consider  it :  A  pota¬ 
to  is  really  a  stem — a  swollen  stem  ; 
“  a  short  and  thickened  subterranean 
branch.”  This  comes  from  the  enlarge- 
irent  of  a  bud  modified  by  soil  and 
moisture.  We  know  that  potato  buds 
above  ground  often  form  little  tubers. 
These  do  not  grow  to  any  size  because 
other  conditions  (soil,  darkness  and 
moisture)  are  needed.  If  these  above¬ 
ground  tubers  are  planted  thev  will  pro¬ 
duce  tubers  true  to  the  variety  from 
which  they  were  taken.  Tubers  belong 
to  branches  not  to  roots,  as  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  underground  growth  will 
readily  show.  But  suppose  they  are  a 
part  of  the  root  growth.  We  are  no 
nearer  to  an  explanation  of  how  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  “  mix  in  the  hill.” 

Do  potatoes  mix  in  the  barrel  or  in 
heaps  ?  All  are  familiar  with  the  fact 


^  LargcBtstock  in  Amer- 
N  lea, Including 
%  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
^  and  Douglas  Spruce 
%  of  Colorado. 

«  Also  OrnkiTtuntal, 
Ik  Shade  and  F&rest  Trees, 
^  Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
mn.  LAS*  SONS, 

WuiiUoKnii,  J'' 


I  Currants,  Gooseberry,  ■  Walnut.  Sene 
I  Asparagus,  Grapes.  I  for  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLBINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


This  is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
our  word  you  will  he  satisfied— your  success 
Is  ours.  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 
for  1894*  172  pages,  tells  all  about  th«  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  It  the 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
free  for  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds. 

!  W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Plants  for  Sale  at  Lakeview. 

Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Raspberries.  $1  ter  100. 
$7  per  1  000;  Erie  and  Mlnnewaskl  Blackberries.  $1 
per  loO,  f8  per  1.000.  Htrawoerrles  Iti  Binds.  Write 
for  prices  Burpee  s  Extra  Early  Potatoes.  $1  26  per 
bushel,  Si.EO  per  barrel.  WALTER  K.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeep-le,  N.  Y. 


A  COMPLETE  GARDEN 


for  50  cents.  12  pktsof  seed  of  12  distinct 
varieties  of  hardy  flowers,  with  instructions 
how  to  grow.  All  for  50  cents  postpaid. 
SIEBKECHT  &  WAHLEY, 

No.  409  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


850,000  GRAPE  VINES 


100  Varfctlefla  AIko  Hmall  Frultc*  Treem  Ac*  Beit 
rooted  itook.  Geouioe,  cheap,  it  natnple  Tlnei  mailed  for  10e« 
Deicrlptiveprice  liitfreo.  LiCWI8  UOE8GlI«  Kr«donU«If.Te 


Grapes.  Strawberries. 

ForSHl.OO:  Six  Greenville,  six  Shuckless,  feur 
Wyoming  Red,  four  Moore’s  Early,  four  Bockllngton. 
postpaid,  and  your  name  on  my  list  for  free  catalogue 
every  year.  EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


14  Berries  fill  a  Quart. 

CIHCUIiAR  FHBB. 

S.  H.  WA  R  REN, 

Weston,  Mass. 


INVALIDS. 

3)  MARK. 


INFANTS 

TRADE  1 


ORA 


m  Aiae  ■  ■  agree  to 

AM  II  I  1 1  Y  assist  In  tntroduclrig 
I  I  my  gladiolus  bulbs 

in  her  neighborhood  by  simply  telling  her  friends 
where  she  obtained  them,  can  secure  50  blooming 
bulbs,  no  two  alike,  by  sending  me  50  cents,  and 
mentioning  this  paper.  This  unprecedented  offer  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  my  stock. 

M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


STRAW- 

RASP- 

HLACK- 

GOOSE- 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  ^  W 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk.  ^ 

Denver,  Colo.  T 
Gentlemen;— I  can  attest  the  good  qualities  m 
of  Mellin’s  Food,  for  I  have  as  healthy  and  A 
strong  a  baby  a-s  one  could  wish.  She  has  W 
always  eaten  Mellin’s  Food.  0 

Y ours  truly.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Clise;.  ^ 

-  San  Jose,  Cal.  ^ 

Sirs:— I  am  using  Mellin’s  Food,  and  It  0 
agrees  with  my  baby.  It  is  the  most  satis-  \ 
factory  I  have  tried,  and  lam  well  pleased  m 
with  it.  Mrs.Fi{ANK  Wabdhass.  a 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Caro  and  A 
Feeding  of  InfantH,”  mailed  X 

Free  to  any  address.  0 


Currants,  Grapes,  I'rult  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry  and  Japanese  Plums.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  S.  DUTLEK,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Handsome  new  160  pace  Catalogue  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &.  BARRY, 

Mt  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  Several  Medals  at  the  "World’s  Fair. 


FRUIT  and  ORBABENTAL 


TIMBRELLO  F I 

STRAWBERRY  It  I  BLACl^ERRY 

I  FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ORNAMENTALS, 

EfiS  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio, 


of  all  varieties.  1,000,000 
Plants  strawberry  Pi  ta.  1,000.000 
J  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
—and—  orapea.  Currants  and  Veg- 
Vi  n  AC  etaole  Plants.  Tbe  largest 
V  1 11  stock  of  select  Fruit  Trees 
In  the  country.  72-page  Catalogue 
with  descriptions  free. 

T.  J.  DWYKK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


PBKFECTLiY  HARDY  In  any  climate. 
Berries  do  not  shell  or  DROP  OFF. 

Fruit  large,  most  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR. 
Very  sweet,  uses  only  half  the  sugar. 


THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO. 


cts.  each.  86  doz. 


Lake  City,  Minnesota 


HARDY  TREES, 


NIAGARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 
varieties.  Extra  (puilily. 
Warranted  true.  l,ow- 
cst  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Blar.k  drape 


Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens, 


EATON 


Aiae.  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Now  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  X.  S.  UUBBABO  CO.*  FBEBONIA.  B.T. 


The  finest  general  assortment  of  Hardy 
Ornamental  Plants  in  America. 


56  YKAKS. 
300  AOKJS8, 


Four  Illustrated  Catalogues  (228  pages)  free  upon 
application.  Send  yonr  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 


Starr,  the  largest  early  apple;  Faraffon  and  other  valuable  sorts.  Lincoln  Lom 
less.  Seneca  and  Japan  Golden  Kusset  Pears  In  collections  iit  reduced  rates.  NUTS 
—Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  chestn^s. 
Walnuts— French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  Klwagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherries  free  from 
Insects,  black  knots  or  other  diseases.  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  etc.  Shade 
Trees— Immense  stock  of  Poplars  and  Maples  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

rF“  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARKY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Proprietor, 
READING  MASS. 


Better  than 
Ever  for  A 
1894.  M 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

ShrubSy  Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  French  Cannas. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreens— Native  and  Imported. 
Apples,  Pears.  Quinces.  Currants,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  small  B'rults. 

Cheapest  Lands  in  the  World  ***«  seaside  grown  m  seaside  exposures, 

considering  the  quick  cultivation,  varied  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 
productions  of  high  quality,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  time  from  the  great  markets  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc.,  are  in 
the  famous  fruit  belt  of  Michigan,  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
populated  region  with  schools,  churches, 
railroads,  steamboat  lines,  telegraphs. 

Millions  of  people  to  buy  all  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  garden  truck  as  fast  as  it  grows, 
and  transportation  ready,  quick  and 
cheap  enough  to  get  it  to  them.  to  ^20 
per  acre.  Write  to  B.  F.  Popple,  G.  E.  Agt. 

C.  &  W.  M.  R’y,  375  B’way,  New  York,  or 
West  Mich.  Land  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper. — Adv. 


It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Se^ 
I— *  best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  in  getting 
rom  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
ilored  in  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
thing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  Wo 
Iteatrlal  ofourSeeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
>ry  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
!  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
i  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
alogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  d.  H.  GREGORY  A  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass* 


MetablUhed  iSS6* 


Write  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 


MILLS  SEEDLINGS  56  and  69  per  cent  ahead  In 
leld  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station. 
Irculars  free.  CUAULK8  MILLS, 

Falrmonnt,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


in  20,000  Thompson’s  Pro- 

IfAfl  bile,  lO.OCO  Marlboro,  KAV 

ndl  llQAs  15,000  Cuthbert.  Fine  ■  J 
Plants.  J.5.00  per  1,000;  75  cents  per  100 

EDWD.  YOUNG,  Mllton-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 
t3F-  We  Mail  it  FREE.^ 


Berry-box  MACUINE.-For  putting  up  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Saves 
money  tOKrowers  who  use  them.  Price  nominal.  Don  I 
fall  to  send  for  ont  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN.  SPBCIALTY  MFG,  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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Natienal  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homos. 
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Address  all  business  oommunloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NBW-YOBKEB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
oflioe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnK  money. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1894. 


That  unfortunate  brooder  experience  detailed  on 
page  255,  teaches  us  that  the  lamp  is  the  point  of  dan¬ 
ger.  We  believe  a  homemade  brooder  can  be  made  to 
work.  The  ”  homemade  ”  part  of  it  consists  in  put¬ 
ting  the  wood  together  properly — it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  homemade  lamp  !  Let  that  alone.  Put 
the  boards  together  yourself,  and  buy  a  lamp  made 
specially  for  the  purpose.  Next  week  we  will  show 
you  how.  ^ 

We  begin  a  discussion  of  the  tuberculosis  question 
this  week  with  a  conservative  article  by  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  It  is  our  wish  to  give  this  matter  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  the  wild  state¬ 
ments  about  this  disease  and  tuberculin  that  are  being 
made  in  some  quarters.  Such  statements  are  liable  to 
do  harm  at  this  time.  The  disease  exists.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ? 
That  is  the  next  question. 

ir 

OuK  friend,  page  254,  says  she  has  “lived  in  the 
smoke  ”  all  her  life.  A  hard  lot  for  one  who  likes  to 
consider  herself  above  a  ham  in  usefulness.  At  the 
recent  Methodist  conference  in  this  city,  every  success¬ 
ful  candidate  was  obliged  to  answer  “  I  will”  to  this 
question  :  “  Will  you  wholly  abstain  from  the  use  of 
tobacco  ?  ”  What  do  you  think  about  that  ?  The 
answer  will  probably  be  “crank”  or  “wise  man,” 
according  to  the  hold  tobacco  has  on  the  critic. 

* 

A  NUMBEB  of  farmers  will  try,  this  spring,  the  plan 
of  sowing  Crimson  clover  with  oats.  If  the  clover 
make  a  good  growth  with  the  grain,  this  plan  will 
prove  very  valuable  to  those  who  want  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  fodder  from  an  acre  with  the  least 
labor.  The  oats  could  be  cut  for  grain  hay  ;  then  the 
clover  will  make  a  good  crop,  and  after  cutting  it,  the 
ground  may  be  plowed  for  rye  or  wheat.  Oats  and 
Crimson  clover  will  mean  a  good  deal  to  many  dairy¬ 
men. 

« 

In  the  article  on  tuberculosis  on  page  247,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  this  disease  is  contagious  rather 
than  infectious.  As  these  terms  are  sometimes  used, 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  their  meaning. 
Strictly,  a  contagious  disease  is  considered  to  be  one 
which  is  communicated  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  contact,  by  the  breath,  or  in  some  similar  manner  ; 
an  infectious  disease  is  one  in  which  some  hidden  in¬ 
fluence  infects  the  system.  Examples  of  this  are  the 
poisonous  gases  arising  from  sewers,  marshes  and  the 
like. 

« 

A  DAILY  paper  in  this  city  makes  the  following  wise 
statement :  “  But  the  question  whether  farming  pays 
or  not  cannot  be  settled  by  asking  several  hundred 
farmers  for  their  conclusions  ;  it  can  be  settled  only 
by  collecting  detailed  statements  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  crops,  and  of  the  proceeds  therefrom.”  How 
about  that  ?  When  a  man  says  “Farmin’  don’t  pay  !” 
as  an  off-hand  statement,  is  his  opinion  worthy  of 
record  ?  It  is  a  different  thing  when  a  man  comes 
forward  with  his  books  and  proves  that  he  owes  more 
to-day  than  he  did  a  year  ago  as  a  result  of  365  days 
on  the  farm.  Do  you  know  men  that  can  do  that  ? 
Are  there  many  bookkeepers  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  grow  poorer  on  the  farm  ? 

« 

Histoby  repeats  itself.  We  borrow  from  the  past. 
Many  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  a  new  thing  is  made 
weary  by  the  information  that  the  same  idea  was 
brought  out  1,000  or  more  years  ago.  We  were  led  to 
think  of  this  by  noticing  how  cautious  some  farmers 
are  about  giving  their  women  folks  the  beneflt  of 
labor-saving  devices.  The  Roman  Empire  was  made 
strong  by  its  soldiers.  These  soldiers  kept  strong 
chiefly  by  the  exercise  gained  in  carrying  their  heavy 
shields  and  weapons.  As  Rome  became  rich  and 
great,  these  soldiers  kept  slaves  to  carry  their  weapons. 
Fighting  with  them  was  dignifled ;  carrying  them 
was  menial  service.  Before  long  the  slaves  became 
stronger  than  the  soldiers,  and  conquered  them  with 


their  own  weapons.  There  is  but  one  reasonable  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  action  of  a  man  who  provides  all 
the  tools  he  can  get  for  himself  and  keeps  all  he  can 
away  from  his  wife.  He  has  the  story  of  Rome’s 
decline  at  heart  and  fears  that  machinery  will  take 
his  wife’s  place  in  the  household  !  This  is  the  most 
plausible  theory  we  have  yet  heard. 

tt 

That  old  “Preservaline”  fraud  is  on  deck  again.  It 
had  the  impudence  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  $100  adver¬ 
tisement  of  this  stuff.  We  have  denounced  it  again  and 
again  and  warned  our  readers  not  to  use  it.  They 
seem  to  think  that  a  $100  bill  will  make  us  forget  all 
we  have  said.  Not  much.  “  Preservaline”  is  a  fraud. 
The  man  who  uses  it  in  milk  sent  to  New  York  is 
liable  to  arrest,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  chem¬ 
ists  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

* 

A  GOOD  many  statements  are  made  about  our  foreign 
trade  in  potatoes.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  we 
have  a  growing  export  trade  in  this  vegetable.  In  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1893,  we  imported  potatoes  to  the 
value  of  $2,066,589.  The  heaviest  importations  were 
at  New  York,  $1,497,323  ;  Boston,  $304,657  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  $116,879.  In  the  same  period,  we  exported 
$700,032  worth  of  potatoes.  The  bulk  of  this  trade 
was  with  the  countries  south  of  us,  Cuba,  $554,153  ; 
Mexico,  $27,504  ;  Venezuela,  $21,697,  etc.  The  potato 
trade  with  Cuba,  like  that  in  flour,  is  an  almost  direct 
result  of  the  reciprocity  treaties. 

The  idea  of  paying  one  cent  a  pound  each  for 
Timothy  hay  and  grain  may  seem  strange  to  some  of 
our  Western  readers,  yet  it  is  often  done  at  the  East. 
Such  prices  are  absurd  from  an  economical  standpoint, 
for  the  Timothy  has  but  little  more  than  half  the  actual 
feeding  value  of  the  grain.  Oats,  wheat  or  barley 
made  into  hay  will  go  far  to  save  the  hay  bill  in  such 
cases  as  described  on  page  249.  The  silo  has  greatly 
increased  the  hay  sales  from  many  a  farm.  In  these 
days  of  low  grain  and  straw,  grain  hay  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  still  better  chance  to  sell  Timothy  by  providing 
a  cheap  dry  fodder  to  go  with  the  ensilage. 

« 

Now  that  the  war  in  South  Carolina  is  over,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  fight  was  over 
the  Dispensary  Law.  While  ostensibly  started  by 
efforts  to  enforce  a  section  of  the  law  which  permits 
constables  to  search  private  dwellings  for  liquor,  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  small  rebellion  of  those  who  sell  liquor 
illegally.  The  old  saloon  element  started  it.  A 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  evidently 
want  the  Dispensary  Law.  They  believe  the  liquor 
business  should  be  controlled  by  the  State.  The 
minority  will  have  to  start  the  fighting  if  there  is  to 
be  any.  They  must  get  some  nobler  cause  than  liquor 
selling  if  they  expect  public  sympathy. 

Can  you  conceive  of  any  cheaper  and  more  easily 
produced  duck  food  than  the  green  corn  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Ordway  ?  The  corn  is  planted  the  same  as  though 
intended  for  the  cattle.  After  it  is  well  eared,  or 
even  before,  if  desired,  it  is  cut  into  short  lengths  in 
the  feed  cutter,  a  little  corn  sufficing  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ducks.  Successive  plantings  at  short  intervals 
furnish  feed  for  a  long  time,  and  if  there  be  any  sur¬ 
plus,  it  is  fed  to  the  cows.  As  the  main  requirement 
with  ducks  is  something  to  fill  them  up,  it  strikes  us 
that  this  is  about  the  most  economical  filling  yet  used. 

In  this  case,  the  ducks  are  confined  in  yards,  but  it 
would  be  equally  available  and  valuable  for  those 
having  more  or  less  range. 

* 

Large  quantities  of  American  wool  have  been  sold 
at  Bradford,  England,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  American  Consul  located  at 
that  place.  One  firm  which  made  a  large  purchase  of 
different  grades  of  Ohio  wool,  said  that  it  gave  perfect 
satisfaction  and  that  they  were  holding  it  for  higher 
prices.  It  was  explained  that  the  American  skin  wools 
were  especially  adapted  for  hosiery  yarns,  and  were 
equal  to  the  finest  English  cross-bred  wools.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  only  thing  that  kept 
the  price  down  is  the  fact  that  American  manufac¬ 
turers  have  not  yet  fully  mastered  the  manipulation  of 
the  skin  or  pulled  wools  of  this  country.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  the  prices  of  American  wools  of  all  grades 
are  now  practically  the  same  as  of  the  similar  English 
grades.  The  English  manufacturer  is  also  quoted  as 
asserting  that  the  moment  wool  is  placed  on  the  free 
list  in  this  country,  or  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  of 
duty,  the  price  of  American  wool  will  advance.  The 
reason  for  this  belief  is  that  larger  quantities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  will  be  used  to  mix  with  the  fine  foreign 
wools,  and  that  free  raw  material  will  cause  an  im¬ 
petus  in  manufacturing  in  this  country.  Several  of 
them  are  said  to  have  made  large  investments  in  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  in  the  expectation  that  this  state  of  affairs 
will  be  brought  about. 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  fruit  growers  of  America? 
Ephraim  W.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape, 
is  now  in  hi»  old  age  without  means  of  support.  The 
E'  N.-Y.  called  upon  those  who  appreciate  the  work 
done  by  this  venerable  benefactor  to  come  to  his  relief. 
Here  is  the  list  of  donations  to  date  : 


B.  N.-Y . 

.  15  00 

Grand  River  Valley  Hortt 

A.  J.  Coe . 

.  1  00 

cultural  Association . . 

.  15  01 

Mrs  J.  M.  Miller . 

.  25 

T  U.  Jolliffe . 

.  10  00 

BenJ.  Bnckman . 

....  5  00 

W.  Atlee  Burpee . 

,  10  Ud 

S.  8.  Bailey . 

.  1  00 

Ellas  Gates . 

50 

-  -  1  nn 

Total . 

.I3S  76 

Now,  what  we  wanted,  was  a  popular  subscrip*, ion, 
nickels,  dimes — anything — from  the  thousands  wi  o 
have  sold  or  eaten  the  Concord  grape.  Must  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  gratitude  has  died  out  of  the  hearts  of 
American  fruit  consumers  ?  It  is  a  hard  thought  that 
the  thousands  who  have  profited  by  Mr.  Bull’s  labor 
and  patience,  are  now  ready  to  let  him  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  rather  than  go  down  into  their  pockets  for  the 
price  of  a  cigar  or  a  pound  of  candy.  Why  is  not  your 
name  on  that  list  ?  What  about  your  farmers’  club  or 
agricultural  association  ?  This  is  the  sort  of  giving 
that  makes  the  giver  respect  himself  and  dignifies  his 
occupation.  Swell  this  list.  Who  will  be  next  ? 

* 

bREViTIhS. 

In  blDB  with  but  a  single  biard  oetween 
The  turnip  and  the  Baldwin  apple  lay. 

Spring's  ferment  made  the  turnip’s  temper  green. 

*‘  I’m  jest  as  good  as  you,”  I  heard  him  say ; 

”  You  think  you're  smart,  old  red  head !  Tnink  you  can 
Go  lord  it  o^’er  me  because  th,-  folks 
Night  after  night  come  down  here  lor  a  pan 
Erom  out  tour  bln  to  eat  between  ibeir  Jokes. 

I’m  just  as  good-  the  chemist  tells  me  that! 

In  water  and  dry  matt  r-  it  is  true. 

In  protein,  carbohydrates,  sir,  and  fat 
I  analyze  right  up  alorg  with  you. 

Why  don’t  they  come  and  eat  me  cut  of  hand?” 

Old  Baldwin  apple  chuckled  in  his  bln. 

”  Uow  long  before  that  chap  will  underetahd 
That  composition  Isn’t  worth  a  pin 
Unless  It’s  mixed  with  tlavor  and  good  taste? 

The  fleest  cake  on  earth  might  analyze 
According  to  the  chemist  s  tale,  like  paste.  * 

There's  no  blood  In  a  turnip!  I’m  a  prize 
For  my  red  cheek -no  turnip  taste  In  me 
But  acid,  pleasant  to  the  tongue!'’ 

Young  man. 

In  Baldwin  apple’s  words  a  sermon  see. 

Put  taste  and  flavor  In  your  wo.'k  !  You  can  ! 

All  about  nozzles— page  25.3. 

Don’t  grow  roots  on  your  boots. 

A  SPKING  makes  a  gate  a  shutter. 

You  can’t  keep  frost  on  a  high  hill  top. 

Who  can  secrete  the  seciet  of  success  ? 

Rsvlew  your  work— take  another  look  at  It. 

Make  a  mental  '*  kick  ” — elevate  your  mind  I 
Don’t  blame  the  seed  for  the  faults  of  the  soil. 

And  now  we  are  threatened  with  a  butter  trust. 

The  wooden  tool  must  be  colder  than  the  butier. 

“  The  best  wheat  Is  none  too  good  for  fowls,”  page  ‘21G. 

The  scales  make  the  robber  cows  fall  by  the  weigh  side 
A  LITTLE  nitrogen  makes  the  tomato  plant '“  catch  up.’ 

Sweden  Is  demanding  a  higher  tariff  on  imported  wheat. 

Two  things  for  you  to  master— yourself  and  the  situation. 

Theke  ought  to  be  room  for  you  on  that  butter  discussion. 
Bxfeuibnce  without  learnlcg  beats  learning  without  experience. 
Make  your  light  so  strong  that  It  will  shine  through  a  bushel  or 
burn  It  up. 

Let  the  long  stalk  in  the  manure  pile  be  a  back  number.  It’s  a  hack 
numb  er  anyway. 

The  hired  men  are  Invited  to  give  their  side  of  tho  washing  and 
mending  question. 

Shout  of  range-your  wife  roasting  herself  and  the  dinner  over  a 
broken-down  stove. 

YuiJ  are  appointed  commisslonerof  your  own  deeds.  No  use  to  run 
from  the  consequences. 

Theke  are  two  politicians  on  your  farm  that  ought  to  have  a  “  big 
pull.  ’  The  farm  team. 

Kainit  will  do  for  your  soli  and  manure  all  that  sa:t  does-and 
more.  It  will  add  potash. 

There’s  one  thing  about  the  mute  tongue  of  the  dumb,  it  never  can 
talk  a  man’s  mind  out  of  plumb. 

WHO  answers  an  oath  with  Its  cousin,  a  curse,  adds  not  to  1  Is 
standing,  but  makes  it  far  worse. 

Tijbbkclbs  In  the  lungs  Indicate  a  short  life  frr  the  cow.  Tuber 
culls  for  seed  indicate  a  short  potato  crop. 

Thimmed  your  plans  yet?  You  wact/ruif.  not  dead  wood,  to  show 
next  fall  as  the  result  of  this  season’s  work. 

GO  forth  and  spray  your  apple  trees,  or  else  have  fruit  that  dis¬ 
agrees  with  goed  consumer’s  eagle  eye  and  makes  the  buyer  very  shy. 

YouK  tongue  Is  your  nozzle,  your  head  is  the  pump,  common  sense 
is  the  agitator.  Don’t  let  It  get  out  of  kilter  when  you  spray  the 
world  with  ideas. 

Mk.  BDitDicK,  page  250,  makes  a  good  argument  against  feeding 
the  warm  mash  for  the  hen’s  breakfast.  We  are  ready  for  arguments 
on  the  other  side. 

You  cheapen  your  work  when  you  hire  a  man  that  you  "  can’t  trust 
out  of  your  sight.”  You  thus  become  your  own  spy  or  watchman. 
That  Is  low-priced  labor. 

You  will  carry  your  eggs  la  a  very  small  pail— you  will  never  have 
need  of  a  tub  if  the  rooster  that  struts  at  the  bead  of  your  flock  has  so 
large  a  percentage  of  scrub. 

Du.  HOSKINS  gives  us  a  model  article  on  page  248.  In  other  words, 
he  gives  the  information  he  would  gladly  have  paid  for  years  ago.  We 
want  bolled-out  experience  like  that. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  that  those  who  spray  now  realize  that  next  la  Im¬ 
portance  to  nozzle  and  pump  Is  an  agitator  insice  the  barrel  fo:  keep¬ 
ing  the  mixture  well  stirred.  No  dregs  wanted  In  tae  barrel. 

Austria  has  no  native  horses  sultab  e  for  fast  trotting,  but  the 
trot  has  struck  Austria  through  the  blood  of  American  tiottlrg  horses. 

It  Is  said  there  Is  a  better  demand  In  Anetiia  for  good  trotting  horses 
than  In  any  other  European  country. 
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the  rural  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  NOZZLES  AND  SPRAYERS. 

I  have  sprayed  apple  trees  one  season  with  Paris- 
green  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  combined,  and  have  had 
two  difficulties :  1.  Even  with  15  feet  of  hose,  attached 
to  a  long  pole,  it  was  impossible  to  throw  a  fine, 
misty  spray  to  the  tops  of  full-sized  trees  (I  used  the 
Vermorel  nozzle).  The  best  I  could  do  was  to  take 
oflf  the  nozzle,  and  merely  throw  a  fine,  solid  one- 
eighth-inch  stream  from  the  windward  side,  high  above 
the  trees,  allowing  it  to  fall  in  drops  upon  the  foliage. 
This  was  imperfect  work,  and  wasteful  of  material. 
How  can  a  fine  spray  be  applied  at  such  a  height  ? 
2.  With  careful  straining  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
the  apparatus  (a  Field  Empire  spraying  pump)  would 
often  clog;  the  small  return  pipe  (one-eighth-inch 
aperture)  intended  for  keeping  the  liquid  stirred  in 
tbe  barrel,  and  the  Vermorel  nozzle  were  both  liable 
to  this  difficulty.  Detailed  instructions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  free  from  sediment  would, 
I  believe,  be  very  useful  to  other  beginners  in  spray¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  to  myself.  I  have  lately  seen  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  prussiate  of  potash  recommended  as  a  test  for 
ascertaining  when  enough  lime  has  been  added  to  the 
copper  solution,  to  neutralize  its  caustic  effect. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  w.  p, 

ANSWEUED  BY  PROF.  M.  V.  SLINGKRLAND. 

Any  one  who  tries  to  spray  large  apple  trees  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  through  a  Vermorel  nozzle, 
,  will  have  a  similar  experience  to  that  detailed  by  the 
correspondent.  Most  of  the  pumps  now  on  the  market 
do  their  part  of  the  work  satisfactorily  ;  but  those 
who  spray  are  fast  learning  that  it  is  not  all  in  the 
pump.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  nozzle  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  spraying  outfit.  Several  new 
nozzles  are  appearing  every  year,  and,  like  patent 
medicines,  they  are  advertised  to  do  almost  every¬ 
thing.  Some  survive  the  tests  of  experiment  station 
workers  and  others;  and  some  (and  others  ought  to) 
“  fall  by  the  wayside.”  There  are  at  least  20  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  nozzles  now  on  the  market,  but  only 
about  one-half  of  them  require  serious  consideration 
if  one  is  to  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Nozzles  may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  First, 
those  that  throw  a  wide,  funnel  or  fan- shaped  spray 
which  goes  but  a  short  distance  (five  or  six  feet),  and 
is  thus  well  adapted  for  work  only  among  grape 
vines,  dwarf  trees,  and  in  gardens.  The  best  examples 
of  this  group  are  the  Cyclone,  the  Vermorel,  the  Mas¬ 
son  and  the  Bordeaux  ;  the  first  is  easily  clogged,  and 
has  no  attachment  for  cleaning;  the  Vermorel  is  quite 
readily  cleaned ;  the  last  two  are  very  similar,  and 
are  readily  cleaned  by  turning  a  stop  cock  handle, 
and  thus  throwing  a  solid  stream.  The  second  group 
of  nozzles  includes  those  that  are  adapted  for  long 
distance  work  (10  feet  or  over)  in  orchards  ;  the  best 
examples  are  the  Bean,  the  Wellhouse,  the  Nixon  or 
Climax,  the  Lilly  or  Calla,  and  the  Graduated  Spray 
nozzles.  Only  the  first  and  the  last  two  make  any 
provision  for  clogging,  the  former  by  a  screw  which 
regulates  the  rubber-tube  orifice,  the  Lilly  by  un¬ 
screwing  a  (?ap  and  moving  a  punctured  slide  across 
to  a  larger  hole,  and  the  last  by  a  simple  twist  which 
brings  a  solid  stream.  The  Lewis  Graduated  Spray 
nozzle  throws  a  solid  stream  against  a  curved  fiat 
piece,  and  thus  cannot  become  easily  clogged,  but  the 
spray  drops  are  quite  coarse;  the  Climax  and  Wellhouse 
throw  a  satisfactory  spray  when  clean,  but  are  quite 
easily  clogged. 

Recently  there  has  come  upon  the  market  the 
McGowen  nozzle  (manufactured  by  its  inventor,  a 
young  farmer,  J.  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  which 


combines  the  qualities  of  both  the  groups  of  nozzles 
mentioned  above.  It  can  be  regulated  to  throw  a  fine, 
forcible,  fan-shaped  spray  adapted  to  a  distance  of 
from  two  to  fifteen  feet.  By  an  ingenious,  yet  simple 
spring  arrangement  (which  also  may  often  be  used  as 
a  stop-cock)  it  will  clean  itself  of  any  substance  not 
larger  than  1-5x3-16  inches.  Through  this  nozzle,  a 
good  economical  spray  (and  by  spray  I  do  not  mean  a 
solid  stream  which  afterwards  breaks  up  into  drops) 
can  be  thrown  at  least  15  feet,  which  is  nearly  three 
times  as  far  as  the  Vermorel  spray  goes.  Even  with 
this  advantage,  and  with  a  wagon  as  platform,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  attach  the  McGowen  nozzle  to 
a  pole  thoroughly  to  spray  very  high  apple  trees.  The 
adaptability  of  this  nozzle  to  either  long  or  short 
distance  spraying,  makes  it  a  valuable  spraying  device. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  about  the  agitators 
attached  to  many  pumps.  The  return-stream  agita¬ 
tors  are  of  little,  if  any,  value  when  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  used.  The  revolving  wooden  agitators  in 
some  of  the  horse-power  machines  do  good  work.  The 
wooden  agitator  attached  to  the  Climax  pumps  comes 
the  nearest  to  doing  the  work  of  any  I  have  seen,  but 
I  believe  that  a  thorough  stirring  with  a  hand  paddle 
every  few  minutes  is  the  best  method  yet  devised. 

I  do  not  think  a  Bordeaux  Mixture  can  be  made  that 
will  be  free  from  sediment.  Here  at  the  Station  we 
use  the  following  formula,  which  is  now  generally 
recommended  ;  6  pounds  of  copper  sulphate ;  4  pounds 
of  quicklime  ;  40  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  sulphate 
will  dissolve  much  quicker  if  put  in  a  coarse  bag  or 
basket  and  suspended  in  the  top  of  the  vessel  (always 
use  wooden  or  glass)  of  water.  Slake  the  lime  in 
sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  whitewash,  and  strain 
this  into  the  first  solution.  In  making  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  a  very  good  way  is  to 
dissolve  the  sulphate  in  a  barrel  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  also  put  enough  lime  in 
another  barrel  to  make  a  thin  whitewash  when  slaked 
and  stirred.  When  ready  to  make  the  mixture,  dip 
out  the  required  amount  of  the  copper  solution  (re¬ 
membering  that  every  time  you  dip  out  a  gallon  of 
the  solution  you  have  a  pound  of  the  sulphate)  into 
the  mixing  vessel,  and  then  strain  a  little  of  the 
whitewash  into  this  concentrated  sulphate  solution 
and  keep  stirring  the  mixture. 

At  this  point,  the  test  mentioned  by  the  correspond¬ 
ent  comes  in  very  handy,  making  a  better,  more  even 
mixture  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  weighing  the 
lime.  Five  cents’  worth  of  prussiate  of  potash  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-half  pint  of  water  will  be  sufficient  to 
test  all  the  Bordeaux  one  will  use  in  several  years. 
From  time  to  time,  as  the  whitewash  is  added  and  the 
mixture  stirred,  drop  a  few  drops  of  the  potash  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  mixture.  If  too  much  lime  has  b^en  added, 
the  potash  solution  will  not  change  color,  but  if  there 
is  not  enough  lime,  the  testing  solution  will  turn  dark 
brown  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  mixture.  Continue 
adding  the  whitewash  and  stirring  the  mixture  until 
a  slight  addition  of  either  the  lime  or  the  sulphate 
will  affect  the  testing  solution,  thus  forming  a  neutral 
solution.  It  ;■  s  better  to  have  a  little  too  much  lime 
than  not  enough,  for  an  excess  of  sulphate  solution 
may  injure  the  foliage.  The  four  pounds  of  lime  in 
the  formula  are  usually  considerably  more  than  is 
necessary  to  make  a  neutral  mixture.  This  test  is  very 
practical,  saves  time,  and,  there  being  less  lime  in  the 
mixture,  makes  it  work  easier  and  better  in  spraying. 
This  concentrated  mixture  is  next  diluted  with  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  water  according  to  the  formula.  The 
barrel  or  tank  to  which  the  pump  is  attached  should  be 
provided  with  a  quite  fine  strainer,  so  that  everything 
that  goes  into  the  receptacle  should  be  well  strained 
With  these  precautions,  I  think  no  one  need  have  any 
trouble  in  using  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  almost 
any  of  the  nozzles  mentioned  above. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Agricultural  meetings  in  England  have  brought 
to  light  farmers  who  have  been  feeding  sawdust  to 
horses.  One  man  fed  a  mixture  of  one-third  each  fresh 
elm  sawdust,  crushed  oats  and  fine  cut  straw  with  a 
little  hay.  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  this 
really  keeps  the  horses  in  good  condition.  Animals 
eat  young  twigs  and  shoots  of  trees  and  bushe.s.  What 
is  sawdust  but  a  twig  grown  up  ? 

t  t  t 

A  YEAR  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  an  account  of  the 
growing  of  canaigre,  the  plant  from  which  tannic  acid 
is  derived.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  reaches  a  high  development  under 
cultivation.  It  appears  that  German  chemists  have 
tested  canaigre  carefully  and  report  it  a  full  substitute 
for  barks  in  tanning.  Indeed,  for  some  kinds  of 
leather,  it  is  ahead  of  any  other  tanning  substance. 
Canaigre  will  sell  all  over  the  world.  The  only  thing 
demanded  is  that  a  large  quantity  must  be  produced. 
The  cultivation  of  canaigre  will  not  interfere  with 
the  supply  of  any  food  product.  It  will  open 
up  a  new  export  trade  in  an  entirely  new  prod¬ 
uct.  Instead  of  worrying  about  the  decline  in  prices 
of  silver,  why  do  not  the  people  living  in  the  arid 
regions  take  up  the  cultivation  of  canaigre  ?  They 
would  then  have  the  “  gold  bugs”  begging  for  tLeir 
product.  X  X  t 

England  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  great  grain  con¬ 
suming  country.  The  spectacle  is  presented  of  a 
dozen  countries  trying  to  crowd  their  surplus  wheat 
into  little  England.  Yet  the  English  wheat  market  is 
a  small  thing  comp  ared  with  the  American  sugar  mar¬ 
ket.  In  1893  we  consumed  1,891,911  tons  of  sugar  or 
63  4-5  pounds  per  capita.  Other  countries  supplied  us 
with  1,609,911  tons.  For  years,  Americans  have  been 
asking — why  can  we  not  produce  the  sugar  here  and 
save  the  vast  sums  that  are  now  sent  abroad  ?  The 
need  of  this  new  business  in  farming  is  more  evident 
than  ever  now  that  wheat  is  so  low.  There  is  small 
hope  for  a  return  of  good  prices  for  wheat.  The 
world’s  consumption  of  fiour  does  not  increase  with 
the  supply.  New  food  substitutes  are  coming  into  use 
and  new  wheat  fields  are  opening  up.  If  a  large  part 
of  the  Western  lands  now  in  wheat  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  for  growing  sugar  beets,  American  farming 
would  have  a  better  balance.  In  theory,  sugar  is  the 
most  economical  crop  for  the  American  wheat  farmer 
to  produce.  What  is  the  practical  side  of  it  ?  Germany 
and  France  are  now  large  exporters  of  sugar.  The 
governments  of  those  countries  made  it  a  special  busi¬ 
ness  to  foster  this  industry.  Can  American  farmers 
compete  without  government  aid  ? 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Do  you  want  any  of  that  seed  corn  offered  by  J.  L.  Anders,  Ivanhoe, 
N.  C.?  Mr.  Anders  has  sent  us  a  samule  of  the  corn,  which  Is 
certainly  very  line. 

John  Bauhchbh,  Ju.,  Freeport,  Ill.,  asks  only  two  2-cent  stamps 
fora64-paKe  catalogue  of  his  fancy  poultry  and  seeds.  It  contains 
some  raluable  Information. 

Mil.  Mapbs,  the  Electric  hen  man,  has  perfected  that  nest.  As  It  Is 
now  a  hea  can't  possibly  eat  her  eggs  or  be  bothered  by  bad  neigh¬ 
bors.  See  his  advertisement. 

Ali,  we  said  about  W.  &  B.  Douglas  last  week  was  true,  except  that 
their  headquarters  are  at  Middletown,  Conn.  You  never  will  know  all 
you  should  about  spraying  until  you  write  for  their  catalogue. 

W B  are  often  asked  about  hand  corn  planters.  We  use  the  Macom- 
ber  planter,  made  by  Duane  11.  Nash.  Millington,  N  J.  We  never 
knew  this  planter  to  skip  a  hill  and  that  beats  a  hired  man.  It  Is  a 
flrst-rate  tool. 

LAST  WEEK  Mr.  Conger  made  a  good  point  In  saying  ho  used  a 
marker  that  cuts  deep  and  pulverizes  the  soil.  Now  that  Is  Just  what 
Is  done  by  the  Darnell’s  furrower  and  marker.  The  Inc  Ians  used  to 
use  a  clam  shell  for  scooping  out  a  furrow.  Darnell's  tool  works  on 
the  principle  of  a  clam  shell  and  beats  all  other  tools  for  this  work. 
Send  to  H.  W.  Doughten,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  for  a  circular. 


Variety 
of  sizes 
suitable 
for 

all  work. 


World’s 

Fair 

Highest  i 
Award  Ji 


'ACME’ '  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  «s"Le  veler 


«,  TS  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a 

/  AGENTS  J-  Harrow  is  needed. 

WANTED.  Plat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and 
_  smooth  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved 

coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coulters 
prevents  tearing  up  rubbish  and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
-r-_  -  EARTH — sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 

’  drag— eight  dollars  and  upwards. 

N.  B. — 1  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  polntA 
~  SPNT  ON  TRTflT  To  responsible  fanners,  to  be  returned 

Vlt  IXIi/lu  at  my  expense  If  not  satisfactory. 

DOJNE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mtr„ 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


STODDARD’S 

Babcock  Milk  Testers 

steam  and  hand  POWER, 

r ARB  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

Send  for  Special  Circular  and  tree  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and  ' 
Creamery  Goods.  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFD.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

Mention  this  paper. 


25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  forC.Tt. 
M  A  R  If  P  R  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  u[) 
mmilVtn  ■W.H.WlGMORE,i07S.8thSt.,Pliila  ,Pa. 


Ill  lllTrn- Position  by  a  young  energetic  man 

nilR  I  LLI  ^  Stock  Farm,  experienced  in 

■I  fill  I  ki#  Butter  making,  Babcock  Testing,  etc  ; 
splendid  references.  E.  N.  EHKUART,  112  West 
124th  Street,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Berkshire  pigs  for  sale  -Your^^ 

Boars  and  Sows,  from  highest  grade  Imported 
stock,  ready  for  breeding.  Ready  to  book  orders  on 
March.  April  and  May  litters. 

S.  C.  PLLLMAN,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

1*.  IIINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


Hallstoii  Spa,  N.  k. 
O’*  Mention  this  paper,  zah 


s 

BUTTER  WORKER, 

Absolute  Perfection  for  best  qualityButter 
Also  Churns,  Power  Rutter  Workera. 
Printers,  Shippiiie  Roxes,  and 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  Is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Creamery  Plan  and  valuable  informutlou 
_  .  ......  _ _ ...  for  Creamery  men. 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  &.  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  USE  A  CHURN? 

If  so,  .you  should  try  a 

Diamond  Balance  Churn. 


It  churns  Easier,  Quicker, 
Closer,  and  Is  More 
Conveuient  than 
any  other. 

Every  user's  word  for  It. 

Send  for  circular  and  In¬ 
troductory  price,  If  we  have 
no  agent  In  your  locality,  to 


I  nc.  IVC.  ¥  d  ■  UNH 

Dehorning  Clipper 

The  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable 
^  knife  made*  Fully  warranted 


CIRCULARS  SENT  PRER.  # 

l.  C.  BROSIUS,  • 


THE  HIRED  MAN'S  CLOTHES. 

The  Housewife’s  Duty  Regarding  Them. 

THE  QUESTION. 

How  much  time  should  I  spend  in  mendlnq  the  clothing 
of  the  hired  man  who  uses  tobacco,  and  otherwise 
spends  his  money  foolishly  f 

Do  a  Thrifty  Woman’s  Part. 

I  would  repair  as  long  as  his  clothing  was  worthy 
of  it.  As  “  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  I  keep  my  eye 
on  places  that  are  most  likely  to  first  give  out,  and 
strengthen  them  by  a  patch  or  darn  before  they  are 
broken  away,  such  places  as  the  elbows  or  band  of  a 
shirt,  heel  of  a  stocking,  binding  on  a  coat,  etc., 
thereby  keeping  ahead  of  a  large  thole.  I  detest  the 
sight  in  the  wash  of  a  stocking  minus  a  heel.  As  for 
spending  his  money  foolishly,  I  would  not  take  that 
into  account  as  I  do  not  consider  it  any  of  my  business. 
I  would  use  my  own  judgment  of  the  time  spent  on  a 
garment,  and  when  it  had  passed  the  point  of  mend¬ 
ing,  I  would  return  it  to  his  room  unmended  and  that 
would  tell  its  own  story.  He  would  most  likely  be 
seen  in  a  few  days  adorned  with  a  new  shirt,  pair  of 
stockings,  or  a  new  suit,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Massachusetts.  mbs.  o.  .t.  putnam. 

A  Good  Example  May  Help  Him. 

The  contract  with  the  hired  man  includes  washing, 
ironing  and  mending,  and,  of  course,  is  still  binding, 
though  his  money  be  not  w  isely  expended.  There 
ought  to  be  time  enough  spent  on  his  clothing  to  keep  it 
neat  and  respectable,  and  to  prevent  its  being  ruined 
by  neglect  of  small  repairs.  The  stitch  in  time  should 
be  taken.  No  woman  should  be  willing  to  have  any 
member  of  her  household  ragged  or  untidy  in  dress. 
A  good,  motherly  woman  will  see  many  things  that 
can  be  done  for  a  person  who  has  no  one  else  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him  ;  and  it  is  right  to  reflect  that  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  kindness  shown  to  a  son  or  brother  in 
similar  eircumstanees.  What  we  do  more  than  our 
duty,  must  depend  on  the  time  and  strength  we  have. 
Wasteful  habits  in  a  man  must  make  one  feel  less  like 
doing  for  him,  as  what  is  saved  for  him  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  away.  Still  an  example  of  thrift  in  caring  for 
his  wardrobe  may  do  him  good.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hired  man  to  buy  new 
things  often  enough  to  prevent  his  mending  from  be¬ 
coming  a  burden,  especially  when  clothing  is  as  cheap 
as  it  is  now.  mrs.  c.  m.  n. 

Get  the  Right  Kind  of  a  Man. 

The  hired  man  who  spends  his  money  foolishly  is 
certainly  to  be  pitied,  but  his  habits  are  no  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  a  contract  on  our  part.  If  his  demands 
for  mending  seem  unreasonable,  or  his  habits  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  but  to  hire  a 
substitute.  If  a  man  lives  in  one  family  for  a  long 
time,  he  is  very  likely  to  change  his  ideas  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  when  economy  and  thrift  are  the  rule  of  the 
house,  especially  if  he  has  just  immigrated. 

MRS  s  H.  H. 

Thus  Far  and  No  Farther. 

.lust  enough  to  keep  recently  purchased  working 
shirts  and  overalls  in  decent  order,  and  no  more. 
he  wish  fine  shirts  “  done  up,”  let  him  send  them  to  a 
laundry.  If  he  wish  fine  or  heavy  breeches  cleaned 
or  mended,  let  him  send  them  to  a  tailor  or  some  per¬ 
son  who  makes  a  business  of  that  kind  of  work.  One 
of  the  greatest  curses  of  this  nation  is  that  so  many 
of  its  women  are  spending  their  time,  health  and 
strength  in  keeping  things  in  order,  and  saving  the 
means  of  men  who  use  whisky  and  tobacco,  and 
“  otherwise  spend  their  money  foolishly.” 

GERALDINE  GERMANE. 

The  Wife’s  Part  in  the  Bargain. 

The  men  are  hired  by  the  month  here,  and  as  the 
contract  includes  board,  washing,  mending  and  iron¬ 
ing,  I  see  no  way  but  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of 
mending,  as  we  cannot  violate  the  “  gude  mon’s  ” 
word.  But  I  think  there  should  be  some  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  amount  to  be  done.  There  is  such  a 
difference  in  men  in  making  washing.  Some  will  not 
change  as  often  as  they  should  for  cleanliness’s  sake. 
Others  will  bring  on  a  pile  of  soiled  clothes  large 
enough  for  a  small  family.  Such  should  be  told  that 
you  are  not  made  of  iron  and  will  wash  only  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount.  I  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  let 
the  wife  arrange  that  part  of  the  bargain.  As  regards 
‘  spending  money  for  tobacco  and  other  foolish 
things,”  I  suppose  the  hired  men  would  tell  us  that 
they  had  earned  it,  and  had  a  right  to  spend  it  as  they 
chose.  In  one  sense,  I  suppose  they  have  ;  but  none 
of  us  has  a  right  to  live  for  himself  alooe,  nor  to 
pollute  God’s  pure  air  which  other;  have  to  breathe. 

I  am  a  pronounced  anti-tobacconist,  and  often  am 
almost  afraid  to  speak  my  mind,  for  fear  it  may  seem 


harsh.  I  have  lived  in  the  smoke  all  my  life,  but  hate 
it  none  the  less.  I  think  it  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  a  family. 

I  have  always  thought  that  if  all  would  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  it  would  solve  the  hard  problems 
of  life.  But  I  have  seriously  questioned  if  it  would 
not  be  right  to  do  as  you  are  done  by  in  a  good  many 
cases.  Would  it  not  set  some  to  thinking  in  the  right 
direction  ?  The  hired  girls  here  are  not  required  to 
do  any  sewing  for  the  family  ;  but  if  there  are  hired 
men  they  are  expected  to  do  their  sewing. 

Illinois.  MRS.  c.  R  d. 

Reconstruct  the  Contract. 

In  reply  allow  me  to  give  a  chapter  from  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Twenty- six  years  ago,  when  we  commenced 
housekeeping  one  hired  man  was  a  necessity.  Our 
home  was  in  Massachusetts.  The  hired  man  expected 
to  have  his  washing  done.  I  not  only  washed  and 
ironed  for  him,  but  I  mended  his  socks  and  shirts,  just 
as  I  would  have  liked  to  have  another  woman  do  for 
my  brother  had  he  been  in  that  man’s  place,  working 
far  from  home  among  strangers.  If  he  felt  any  grat¬ 
itude,  he  never  expressed  it.  The  sense  of  having 
done  as  I  would  be  done  by,  was  my  only  reward. 
Another  man  came;  he  was  a  Swedish  dandy;  he 
learned  of  the  first  man  that  “  Missis  ”  did  his  wash¬ 
ing.  So  every  week  a  fine  shirt  found  its  way  to  the 
WBshtub  to  be  washed,  starched  and  polished,  till 
seven  weeks  had  passed  and  seven  fine  shirts  had  been 
cleansed  for  his  lordship.  Then  I  learned  from  a 
little  boy  who  had  overheard  the  conversation  between 
the  two  men,  that  the  Swede  had  thought  of  putting 
the  whole  seven  into  my  care  the  first  washday,  but 
the  other  man  had  told  him  “  it  would  never  do.”  So 
I  received  in  homeopathic  doses,  all  of  the  soiled  linen 
that  had  accumulated  while  he  was  a  homeless 
wanderer.  Thank  fortune,  I  had  the  remedy  in  my 
own  hands — a  little  unskillful  handling  of  the  polish¬ 
ing  iron  made  it  necessary  for  the  dandy  to  hunt  up  a 
new  washer-woman  and  ironer. 

Still  I  washed,  ironed  and  mended  for  the  hired 
men  ;  why,  I  don’t  know.  If  I  had  asked  my  husband 
to  make  the  contract  with  washing  not  included,  I  am 
sure  it  could  have  been  done.  Our  number  of  men 
increased  with  our  work,  and  after  15  years,  we  were 
running  a  big  dairy  farm  in  Colorado  with  from  four 
to  eight  men  to  board.  Did  I  wash  for  them?  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  foolish  enough  to  do  it.  I  had  been  gener¬ 
ally  well  and  strong,  and  had  no  sense  about  saving 
myself.  One  of  the  men  always  helped  on  wash  day, 
and  I  always  had  a  girl  to  help,  if  one  was  to  be  had, 
but  they  did  not  do  all  of  the  washing.  One  may  well 
think  it  was  large  enough  to  need  all  the  help  I  could 
give.  I  might  be  following  the  same  old  ruts  now  but 
for  an  accident.  One  day,  by  the  merest  chance,  a 
man’s  shirt  was  overlooked,  and  failed  to  appear  in 
his  room,  clean  and  nice  for  him  to  wear.  He  straight¬ 
way  made  such  a  “  to  do  ”  over  it  that  I  was  aroused 
at  last.  If  that  was  all  the  thanks  I  received  for  my 
hard  work,  I  would  stop  it  altogether.  I  asked  my 
husband  as  he  hired  new  men,  to  stipulate  that  their 
washing  should  not  be  done  at  the  house,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  was  freed  from  that  task. 

I  do  not  think,  even  at  that  time,  that  the  men  ex¬ 
pected  their  washing  done,  in  this  part  of  the  coantry. 
We  did  it  out  of  pure  goodness  of  heart.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  mend  for  so  many — I 
never  attempted  it.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  in  the 
contract  that  the  washing,  ironing  and  mending  are 
to  be  done  for  the  person  hired.  There  is  only  one 
reason  why  it  should  be  there,  from  the  mistress’s 
point  of  view,  and  that  is  that  some  men  (not  all  men 
by  any  means)  become  very  careless  when  they  must 
do  their  own  washing,  or  hire  it  done,  and  the  result 
is  much  harder  work  in  caring  for  the  sheets  and 
pillow  cases.  The  latter  of  course,  falls  upon  the 
women  of  the  house.  Pay  the  man  enough  so  that  he 
can  afford  to  hire  his  wardrobe  kept  in  order  and  so 
lift  another  “straw  from  the  camel’s  back.”  When 
a  man  helps  me  with  the  housework,  his  washing  is 
done,  just  as  a  girl’s  would  be  in  the  same  place. 

Colorado.  _  s.  e  ,  n 

A  WOMAN’S  BROODER  THAT  WORKED. 

WAS  much  interested  in  an  article  by  E.  G.  W. ,  of 
Columbia  County,  Ore.,  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  giving 
her  experience  in  poultry  culture.  Having  had  a 
little  experience  in  the  poultry  line,  but  not  with 
such  bright  results  as  that  given,  I  determined,  last 
year,  to  revolutionize  and  commence  a  new  order  of 
things.  I  set  as  many  hens  as  possible  at  the  same 
time,  took  the  chicks  away  from  the  hens  when  per¬ 
haps  seven  or  eight  hours  old,  or  before  the  hens  left 
the  nests,  and  put  them  in  the  brooder.  The  brooder 
is  homemade.  We  procured  a  box  at  the  grocery, 


.30x14x12  inches,  though  it  need  not  have  been  so  high. 
A  piece  three  inches  high  and  the  entire  length  of  the 
lower  part  of  one  end  of  the  box  was  sawed  out.  This 
strip  is  fastened  back  in  place  by  small  leather  hinges. 
On  the  center  of  the  lower  edge  is  a  small  strip  of 
leather,  which  fastens  over  a  small  nail  driven'directly 
above  this  for  holding  the  swinging  door  in  place  when 
open.  On  the  inside,  are  two  strips  of  wood  nailed 
one  on  each  end  of  the  box  about  four  inches  from  the 
bottom.  A  couple  of  thin  boards  were  nailed  together 
to  fit  snugly  inside  the  box  resting  on  these  strips. 

For  the  inside  of  the  cover,  I  cut  a  piece  of  flannel 
the  size  of  the  cover,  sewing  on  this  strips  of  flannel 
four  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide  in  rows  a  couple  of 
inches  apart  lengthwise  of  the  cover,  which  was  then 
securely  tacked  to  the  board  and  placed  inside  the  box 
resting  on  the  slats.  How  the  little  chicks  snuggled  up 
among  the  hanging  strips  of  flannel  quite  as  comfort¬ 
ably  as  though  they  were  feathers.  The  bottom  of 
the  box  was  covered  with  paper  first,  then  a  good 
layer  of  fine  sand  or  dry  dust,  which  should  be  re¬ 
moved  every  day,  fresh  dust  being  supplied. 

The  chicks  were  fed  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  finely 
cracked  wheat,  and  warm,  sweet  milk  once  a  day. 
They  were  fed  often,  and  only  what  they  would  eat 
up  clean  at  each  feeding.  Pure  water  was  given  them 
in  a  drinking  fountain  made  from  an  empty  baking 
powder  can.  A  small  hole  was  made  half  an  inch 
from  the  top,  the  can  filled  with  water,  covered  with 
a  fair-sized  tin  cover,  or  saucer,  inverted  quickly,  and 
set  in  the  shade.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  water  will 
run  out,  so  that  it  cannot  become  foul  and  warm  as 
quickly  as  when  placed  in  an  open  vessel.  In  warm 
weather  a  pen  was  made  for  them  on  a  smooth,  grassy 
spot,  the  brooder  was  placed  inside  this,  and  the 
chickens  were  left  to  run  at  will  inside  the  inclosure. 
At  first  they  were  shown  the  way  into  the  brooder, 
but  they  soon  learned  for  themselves.  At  night  the 
breeder  was  placed  on  the  porch  until  they  were  three 
or  four  weeks  old,  when  they  were  given  a  larger  coop 
in  which  to  roost,  the  brooder  being  placed  inside  for 
smaller  chicks.  They  were  the  most  independent, 
healthiest  and  finest  chickens  I  have  ever  raised  and 
never  troubled  me  in  the  least  by  scratching  in  the 
garden  and  being  in  places  where  they  were  not 
wanted,  as  they  bad  not  been  led  into  mischief  by  the 
old  hens.  I  raised  over  a  hundred  in  this  way  and  did 
not  lose  one.  Of  course  there  was  some  trouble  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  but  I  felt  well  repaid  for  my  work,  and 
the  sitting  hens  soon  commenced  to  lay. 

Washington.  _  f-  a.  h. 

$100  WORTH  OF  BROODER  EXPERIENCE. 

SINCE  the  day  when  Joe  had  his  fall  while  setting 
the  old  speckled  hen  on  the  woodpile,  he  has  be¬ 
come,  as  modernists  say,  quite  a  ‘  ‘hen  man.  ”  He  laughs 
now  at  his  own  methods  of  managing  the  feathered 
tribe,  and  declares  that,  unlike  ancient  Rome  which 
only  rose  to  fall,  he  fell  first  and  rose  afterward,  i.  e., 
in  his  own  estimation.  Soon  after  his  fall,  he  invested 
in  a  few  fowls  of  a  fine  breed,  and  our  stock  of  mixed 
breeds  which  had  been  years  in  accumulating  were 
fattened,  and  one  by  one  their  heads  were  laid  on  the 
block,  where  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  human  ap¬ 
petites  after  the  manner  of  the  world.  I  disliked  to 
see  them  go,  but  their  places  are  now  more  than  filled 
by  birds  of  a  uniform  breed  and  color,  so  there  is  no 
occasion  for  regrets  for  the  old  flock  which  has  passed 
away.  Joe  spends  some  money  and  considerable  t’me 
ministering  to  their  wants,  and  every  day  the  new 
bone  mill  grinds  up  food  for  egg  shells,  which  is  really 
as  much  of  an  improvement  on  the  old  fashion  of 
pounding  clam  shells  and  broken  crockery  between 
two  stones,  to  say  nothing  of  bruised  thumbs  and 
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issuing  from  the  windows  of  the  shop  j 
cellar  where  he  had  left  it,  and  he  rushed 
in  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  general  con¬ 
flagration.  The  lamp  had  exploded, 
the  brooder  was  nearly  consumed  and 
the  beams  of  the  building  overhead  were 
scorched  and  beginning  to  burn.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  pitch  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  brooder  out  of  the  door, 
and  a  pail  of  water  was  dashed  on  the 
blackened  beams  and  all  danger  was 
over.  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  .Toe 
cautioned  the  boy  not  to  mention  it  that 
night ;  but  the  next  morning  Phil  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  after  breakfast,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  Ask  Mr. 
Whittlesy  how  his  brooder  works.”  I 
knew  something  was  up,  and  when  J  ae 
started  out  to  feed  the  hens,  I  took  down 
my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  said  :  “I  guess 
I’ll  go  out  with  you  and  see  how  the 
brooder  works.” 

“  It  isn’t  there,”  replied  Joe  with  a 
laugh  ;  “  it’s  gone,  busted,  burned  up 
and  then  he  told  me  all  about  it.  Of 
course,  woman-like,  after  the  danger 
was  all  over,  I  shuddered  over  “what 
might  have  been,”  and  dwelt  on  the 
horrors  of  being  burned  out ;  but  J  oe 
philosophically  replied,  “  I’ve  had  .flCO 
worth  of  experience  anyway.”  And  I 
hope  he  is  satisfled  now. 

ALICE  E.  riNXEY. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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Angers,  as  the  modern  way  of  feeding  is 
to  the  old  way  of  throwing  to  the  flock 
of  hens  a  few  handfuls  of  rye  or  whole 
corn  once  a  day,  or  more  likely  twice  a 
week.  No  wonder  the  old  mixed  flocks 
did  not  pay.  How  they  ever  managed  to 
exist  through  the  long  winter  under  such 
treatment  is  a  mystery.  Their  stomachs 
must  have  possessed  superior  staying 
qualities,  or  they  would  have  starved  to 
death. 

Every  year,  Joe  attends  the  poultry 
shows,  and  comes  home  with  new  ideas. 
Last  year,  when  he  won  several  pre¬ 
miums  at  the  county  and  local  fairs,  he 
felt  quite  encouraged  To  be  sure,  I  was 
rather  glad  when  the  fair  season  was 
over,  as  I  became  rather  tired  of  having 
my  kitchen  turned  into  a  hen-roost  for 
his  prize  birds  for  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  each  exhibition.  I  knew  what  to 
expect  when  he  asked  for  warm  water 
and  the  use  of  my  kitchen,  for,  of  course, 
when  he  had  cleaned  the  feathers,  it 
would  never  do  to  put  them  out  in  a  cool 
hen-roost  until  they  were  thoroughly 
dry;  and,  although  he  kept  them  in  show 
coops,  they  took  up  considerable  room. 
But  a  man  must  have  some  privileges  in 
his  own  house,  especially  a  “hen  man.” 

Joe  returned  from  the  State  poultry 
show  last  winter  with  his  head  crammed 
full  of  new  ideas.  He  learned  that  what 
he  had  considered  his  best  fowls  were 
really  second  best,  and  some  of  the 
second  best  were  first.  I  could  not 
understand  how  he  made  that  out,  but 
accepted  his  explanation  that  some  would 
score  more  points  than  others  as  a  fact 
not  to  be  disputed.  So  he  sold  off  those 
which  he  had  considered  best,  but  which 
he  informed  me  had  too  much  comb  and 
were  a  little  off  color,  etc.  When  the 
grocer  brought  in  a  bushel  basket,  say¬ 
ing  that  if  that  would  not  hold  our 
weekly  supply  of  eggs,  he  would  “  stamp 
them  down,”  I  concluded  that  Joe  was 
right.  Then  he  began  saving  eggs  for 
setting,  and  he  talked  of  buying  an  incu¬ 
bator,  but  I  told  him  that  if  the  Lord 
had  intended  to  raise  young  chicks  in  an 
incubator,  he  would  have  made  some, 
and  1  didn’t  believe  in  going  “agin’ 
Nature”  in  that  way.  The  truth  was 
that  I  thought  incubators  an  expensive 
experiment,  and  I  knew  from  previous 
experience  that  Joe  would  raise  more 
chicks  than  he  had  accommodations  for, 
in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Joe  heard  to  me  about  the  incubator, 
but  when  he  saw  a  sketch  of  a  homemade 
brooder  in  one  of  our  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  he  decided  to  make  one, 
and  not  have  the  hens  wasting  their  time 
brooding  the  baby  chicks  and  trampling 
them  under  foot.  During  the  stormy 
winter  days,  the  brooder  was  made,  and 
when,  on  March  28,  his  first  brood  of  13 
chicks  hatched,  he  proceeded  to  put  it 
in  operation.  He  first  took  a  small  glass 
lamp  as  directed,  which  he  somehow 
managed  to  break  while  putting  the 
brooder  together.  Then  I  hunted  up  an 
old  lamp  bowl  which  had  been  broken 
from  the  standard,  and  after  he  had 
fitted  it  firmly  in  a  plank  standard,  it 
was  filled  and  a  new  burner  supplied. 
Then  it  was  lighted  and  set  in  the  warm 
box  and  the  brooder  promised  to  be  a 
success,  though  I  persuaded  him  not  to 
put  the  chicks  in  until  he  learned  how  it 
would  work  and  how  to  regulate  it 
properly.  I  had  company  that  after¬ 
noon  ;  Joe  and  the  boy  went  out  in  the 
woods,  and  I  forgot  all  about  the  brooder. 
When  Joe  came  home  at  night,  he  was 
instantly  reminded  of  it  by  the  smoke 
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Price,  per  case  of  two  dozen.  $4  .'iO;  per  d-.  zen  cans, 
$2  3,'>;  per  can,  2f>  cents.  Full  Directions  with  each  can. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE.  Impossible  to  Inhale  while 
preparing  it  for  use.  Mingles  freely  when  put  with 
water  and  never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  up  the 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  Re  sure  and  use  the  IjiguUl,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  Onecansutll- 
cient  to  poison  180  gallons  of  water. 

MANDFACTDKKD  MY 

BIGElxOW  &  CO., 

716-718  Larrabee  Street,  Clilcago,  Ill. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Jiranch  Houses: 

8,')  A  87  .lohn  St..  NewY’ork. 
11)7  bake  St .  Chicago, 

.Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetttug  me  hat.ds.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  Pleases  ever;  body.  Only 
#3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
,,Iane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Purinton  Si  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  in  the  World. 

THK  AQUAPULT 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  1.5, 
Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  C.  o.  d,.  tet,  114. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


No  local  dealercan  compete  with  us 

I  fi  fl  A  I  I  variety  or  price,  our 
■Bff  ■■  ■  5  new  designs  and  colorings 

■■  B  H  are  handsomer  this  year 

BW  AM  H _  B _ than  ever  before. 


Our  *‘Guide  How  to  li  B  m  N  |L 
Paper  and  Economy 

in  Home  Decoration,”  H  B  ■ 

mailed  free  with  samplcsB  ■  MB  B  ■ 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Noraatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  Ona 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  f  1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

«0-88  W.  1 8th  SU,  186-188  W.  Madison  Sfc, 

VkW  VOIUL  CHICAGO. 


Spraying  Does  Not  Pay 


Send  for  a  copy  of  Injurious  Insects  and  Fungi.  Tells  How  and  When  to  Sprsy 

.1.  H.  TIBBITS,  213  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Long:  Island,  N.  V. 


unless  properly  done, 
and  What  to  use. 


imSir  ^TlinV  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
Hillfir  Business  Forms,  Arithmetic 

IIUIfIL  Shorthand,  etc.,  thorougnly  taught,  dj 
mail,  at  student's  home.  Low  rates.  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue.  2c.  BKYANT  Si  STRATTON, 
No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MB  It  Is  a  full  7^  octave  Piano,  50  Inches  high,  60  inches  long,  has  Triple  I 

■B  'SLl- — — Veneered  Case,  Best  Action,  Ivory  Keys,  Sweet  lull  Tone  and  Elegant  Rose-  , 
HB  woodl’inlsh.  Put  the  8145.00  with  your  Merchant  or  Banker  and  we  will  send  ' 

Iw^  I '  a  I  ' '  1 1*'''^''' '  I'n'??  piano  with  Handsomely  Embroidered  Cover,  Silk  Plush  Stool  and  Largo  | 

IB  kElI®  Instruction  Book,  to  be  paid  for  after  fifteen  days’  trial  In  your  home. 

HH  I  Vf  irlkj^  It  la  an  easy  and  sure  way  to  get  a  beuutiim  piano. 

ihg.:'-  -  other  I»IAPiOS,  Sl5oto$XOOO;  (>M.OA^S,  $25  up.  ( 

'  We  sell  direct  from  factory  and  guarantee  every  instrument  for  20  years. 
'^Rnlnar Catalogue  free  to  all  who  want  to  buy.  ' 

The  Old  Reliable  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO.  Established  1859.  1 

235  EAST  21  ST  STREET  ,  NEW  YORK.  I 


with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Rook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  il 
made  of  Solid  Walnut,  warranted  bv  us  for 
16  years.  We  only  charge  545  for  this  beau- 
.tlful  Instrument.  Send  to-diw  for  niU  Ulna 
'trated  eatalogue.  OXfOSD  KM.  00  CUwge. 


nothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— .ddv. 
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NEW  BUTTER. 


Ortamery,  Btat«  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras..  .25  d— 

HlKln  and  other  Western,  extras . 25  &— 

Western,  first . 28  @24 

Western,  seconds . 2U  @21 

Western,  thirds . 17  010 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras . 24  0— 

Firsts .  ...  21  023 

Seconds . 19  £20 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 22  @28 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts .  .  ....20  @21 

Welsh  tabs,  seconds . 18  @19 

Tubs,  thirds .  16  017 

Western  Imitation  creamery  extras _  18  0— 

Firsts .  17  @— 

Seconds .  13  014 

Thirds .  11  0'2 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 15  010 

Seconds . 12  0:8 

Thirds . 10  011 

Vactorr,  current  make,  extra . —  0— 

First . 13  @14 

Seconds .  11  012 

Thirds . 10  @ 

OUD  BUTTER. 

Creatnerv,  Stale,  fall  made . 14  @18 

Jure,  best . 10  @17 

J  one,  common  to  KOnd . 12  @16 

Halt-nrUln  tnbs.  tinebt . 16  @17 

Ua  f-Pikln  iun>i,  first  . 14  @16 

Firkins,  finest . 16  @17 

Firkins,  firsts  . 14  ®>6 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds . V^^jralS 

Tuns  or  firkins,  thirds  . 11  @12 

Western  factor},  held .  10  01 IM 

BCK4H. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13  @  181^ 

N.  T.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  12  @  I2!4 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  12  @  — 

Md.  *  WashlnKton..D.  C .  11V0  12 

Western,  fresh  itathered,  averaKe  best..  119i@  12 

Fresh  eatbered.  fair  to  Kooi .  11  ®  11^ 

Tenn.  and  Ky.  fresh  co'lectlons,  choice  .  11  @  11*^ 
Other  S’n,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  Kcod.  10^0  11 

Duck  efTKS.  Maryland .  21  0  21 

Southern  and  Western .  17  0  20 

Goose  Ekbs,  Western .  30  @  35 

Southern .  25  ®  80 

FRUIT’S— GRHBN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bb’ .  5  000  6  00 

Russets,  per  bbl .  3  50®  5  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  000  5  00 

I.iemona,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  — ®  — 

Oranftes,  brlKht  fancy,  per  box .  8  500  4  50 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box.  .  8  00®  3  75 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  3  000  3  75 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  25®  8  00 

Uargs,  coarse  snd  poor,  per  box..  .  1  000  2  60 

Strawberries  Fla  ,  per  quart .  100  25 

Charleston,  per  quart .  15®  28 

N.  C.,  per  quart .  16®  20 

Tangerines,  per  box .  — @  — 

Mandarins,  per  box . —0  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


Onoks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb... 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair. 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 


76  01  00 
70  0  90 
61  0  70 
11  0  12 
11  0  IIH 
10140  11 
1  00  @1  50 
90  01  25 
75  01  OC 
85  0  60 
7  ®  — 
10  ®  — 
9H®  10 
9)4®  10 
7  0  11 


FRESU  DRESSED  POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  11  ®  11)4 


Western,  young  toms,  heavy .  7)4®  8 

Western,  old  toms,  prime .  7  @  — 

Broilers,  Pblla.,  under  4  lbs  to  pair .  28  @  88 

4  to  5  lbs  to  pair .  20  ®  25 

Over5  lbs  to  pair .  16  @  18 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy  roasting,  per  Ib  .  15  @  16 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Fowls  &  Chickens.  Slate  &  Penn.,  prime  .  10@  — 
Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small. ..  10  ®  — 

Dry-picked,  large .  10  @  10)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  9)4®  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  w  9 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)4 

Capons.  Phlla.,  large .  17  ®  18 

Mixed  weights .  16  ®  16 

SmaU  and  slips .  12  ®  14 

Md.  and  W’n,  large .  16  0  16 

Small  and  slips .  12  0  14 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doxen . °  00  £3  25 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 2  00  @2  25 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex.  per  doz  bunches.6  .5007  50 


Prime  .  . 4  00@6  00 

N.  C.,  prime  . 3  60«6  00 

Culls . 2  60@3  60 

Beets,  Florida,  per  barrel  crate . 1  5002  50 

Florida  and  Charleston, per  100  bunches.2  0004  00 

Cabbage.  Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  0001  25 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate . 1  0001  25 

ChaEleston,  per  bbl-crate .  75®1  37 

Carrots,  washed,  per  Darrel .  1  0042  Oj 

Caullfiower,  Florida,  ner  bbl .  —0  — 

California,  per  case .  — 0  - 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  dozer .  250  75 

Charleston,  per  dozen.  .  5u01  00 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  —0  — 

Cncnmoers,  F),orlda,  per  crate . 1  00®3  00 

Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz . 1  60®2  00 

Egg  plant,  Fxtrida,  per  obi . 8  0006  00 

Green  peas  Savannah  per  crate . 1  0001  25 

Savannah,  per  basket  . 1  25®1  50 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00®!  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  400  60 

Lettuce.  Charleston,  per  basket .  60  01  25 

Morlda.  per  basket .  76®1  25 

Boston,  per  doz .  — ®  — 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  bbl . 1  00®4  (0 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  7t®l  26 

Onions,  Old  red,  per  bbl .  76ti)l  50 

Old  yellow,  per  bbl .  75®1  (0 

Old  white,  per  bbl . 2  0004  00 

Bermuda,  perorate . 1  7001  76 

Uavana.  per  crate . 1  500  1  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  26®1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  2601  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  0001  £0 

Squash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate . 1  5002  00 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  0001  50 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate .  1  00®4  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  orate . 2  0008  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier  crate . 1  6002  50 

Key  West,  per  bushel  orate . 1  0002  00 

Uavana,  per  bushel  orate  . 1  0001  75 

Havana,  per  carrier  crate . I  0002  00 

Key  West  and  Havana,  per  peck  box  .. .  250  50 
Turnlpz.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  uerbbl..  700  80 


The  records  show  this  Threshing -mn chine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  IJC  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Kye- 
threshers,  Clover-huUers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir. 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
Fearless  Catalosue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Cai^ 
Tiers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  low¬ 
ing  “IVhy  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensllase  Cata- 
IOgue.O:^<ldres8,  UlfiABD  UABUKI^  CoblSklU,  N.  Y. 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials* 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys: 

“  ANCHOR  •’  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 

(New  York). 


'ATLANTIC’ 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ’’  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ’’  (New  York). 
“BROOKLYN  ’’  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ’’  (St.  Louis). 
“CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgn;. 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (lAJuisville). 

“JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  “(St. Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ’’  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.'s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  color  to  25  pounds  of  lead  The  best  nierch.niits 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  <ui 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  ^orU• 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Housez,  Bams,  Hoofs,  all  colors.  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I»w  prices  wU  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples, 

O.  W,  INGERSOLL,  >  .  «  Plymouth  St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

■JUPP  containing  over  2,600 
■  ImKE  tested  recipes.  320 

pages  bound  In  cloth.  Don’tfkllto 

fulWATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  partlculais 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO- 

P.  O.  Box  »S7.  New  YorR  City,  N.  Y, 

NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

ACUPQ 

HARDWOOD 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  props 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guarantee' 
Analysis  to 

THE  PORE8T  CITY  WOOD  A8H  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow.  Boston,  Mass. 


All 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
I  Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use  ' 
them  on 

CRAIN,  CRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
ANO  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


PALMEE,  EIVENBUEQ  &  CO 

SnocoBBOrs  to  G.  S.  PALMER.  EBtsbllshed  1869. 
Wholesale  CommisBlon  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Resde  Street,  New  York. 
References :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 

Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Ha;  ana 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex 
perlenoe  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  tc 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LiKOY  SALT  CO..  LeBoy,  N  V. 


CANADA 

HAKDWOOD 


ASHES. 


I  CAN  FCKNI8H 


Best  Dry-Screened,  Dnleaclied  Hardwood  Asnes, 

At  the  Lowest  Prices.  Quality  and  Quantity  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  fer  Prices.  These  Ashes  are  strlcl; 
No.  1.  A.  L.  HARTNESS,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THEWIARD 


Eilla 

the  weeds, 

Increases  the  crops, 

and  saves  more  latx 

than  any  other 

Implement 
OD  the  farm. 


ItilB  Weeder 
has  adjustments 
•nd  advantages 
Mt  found  In  others. 


ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDEI 


.  For  flirthet 

.  Information,  address 

'  WIAltD  PLOW  CO., 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufflclent  Potash. 


“GreatSuGGess”Jr. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


l8lIALLOCK»S  LATEST 
IMPROVED,  and  sells 
to  farmers  already  owning 
890  and  81125  Diggers. 

Why?  Because  of  Its 
Greater  Efllcicncy 
and  Simplicity. 

Don’t  fall  to  have  one 
of  onr  NON-CLOG- 
AHLE  Weeders. 

It  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other  farm 
tool,  and  gives  great-  ^ 

er  security  to  the  plant  thafT _ 

any  other  Weeder.  Send  a  2-cent  stamp  Tor  our  1894 
Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  and  terms  for  introduc¬ 
tion,  to  suit  the  times.  Give  P.  O.,  County  and  State. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK.  PA. 


IMPROVED 
BILLINGS 
PERFECT  WORK. 

whether  stony, 
sward  or  mellow  laud 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  STEITZ  | 

Potato  Bug  Spiinkler.J 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

J .  R.  STEITZ, 

Cudahy,  Wis. 


Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

ALSO  FOH 
Beans,  Peas 
and 

Beet  Seed. 
Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co., 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YOHK. 
S3e~  Send  ftr  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


THE 


FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Hedal  and  Highest  ^^Award 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills.  Maclilnerv  and 
Standard  Agricultural  Implement  of  i5e^t  Quality  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO-,  Ltd- 

YORK,  PENNA. 

VultlvatorM  and  Corn  I'lauters  a  Specialty. 
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THE  IIEI^LER  RIDING  HARROW. 
Cuts  9  feet  wide  (two-berse  size);  easier  than 
any  other  6  ft.  Cuts  6  luches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soil. 

Harrows  from  t7  (X)  up. 

Write  to  HELLER  MFG.  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLO  S 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME 

SPRING-TOOTH 


'  ■  IWI 

HARROW 


_ ia 

Teel)i  Quirlily 

THE  BEST  1.  AdjMled 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented,  wyonlyloounnng 
The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchetl  . 

with  .rbiohit  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  in- 
ches  off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow  manurrs  in  the  world  Over  35,UUU  now  in  use. 
Our  New  Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

with  Fertilizer  Attachinent. 
For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  cannot  be 
equaled.  We  also 
I  manufacture  Circu- 
larSaw  Mills,  Culti- 
I  valors,  Grain  Drills. 
-  ^  Threshers.  Engines, 

and  aTf  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  re- 
liable  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  uponhaving 
our  goods.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cata¬ 
logue  fVee.  IlENCII  &  DROMGOLD.York,  I'a. 


ECLIPSE  Corn  Planter. 


will  plan 

Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  and 
checks  In  dis¬ 
tances  desired. 

It  Is  the  ouly 
Planter  tdal  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet 
as  welt  as  dry,  with  a  certainty  in  diifereut 
amounts,  each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circular. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


WANIEDTNERGETIG  MEN  for  Niirser; 

Stock.  Expenses  advanced  to  men  who  can  leavi 
home,  or  commission  to  local  agents. 

B.  G.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  . 

The  Spangler  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Distributor  '' 

The^pangler  Single  Row  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

I  The  Spangler  Corn  Sheller. 

The  Spangler  Lime  Spreader. 

The  Spangler  Feed  and  Fodder  Cutter.’' 

The  Spangler  Narrow  and  Wide  Track  Com  Planter, 

The  Spangler  Low-down  Grain  Drill,  with  high  wheels. 
Address  THE  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO..  York.  Pa. 


Mention  ihi*  paper 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

[f  you  don't  see  wh/U  you  want,  ash  for  it 

Growing  Pkppbrmint.— Is  there  any  money  In 
f^rowing  peppermint  on  a  small  scale? 

SEVERAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ans.— No.  A  Still  Is  necessary  to  extract  the  oil, 
anfl  there  must  be  work  enouRh  to  keep  this  rnnnlnK 
for  a  considerable  time  to  make  It  profitable.  In 
localities  where  a  specialty  Is  made  of  this  product, 
several  Rrowers  unite  In  the  ownership  of  a  still,  or 
else  one  builds  It.  and  distills  the  oil  for  his  nelkh- 
bors  An  ordinary  still  will  probably  do  the  work  for 
100  or  more  acres.  Then  sometimes  the  same  still 
Is  used  to  extract  the  oil  from  other  plants.  Even  In 
the  localities  where  much  money  was  formerly  made 
from  peppermint  oil.  It  Is  now  much  less  remunera¬ 
tive.  So  It  1>  readily  seen  how  useless  It  Is  for  any 
one  to  start  In  the  business  on  e  small  scale,  and 
without  experience,  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Worms  i.v  Horses.— now  can  I  rid  horses  of  pin 
worms  and  the  long  white  worms?  c.  J.  L. 

Ans.— Feed  a  moderate  ration  of  good,  bright  hay, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  grain  with  pure  water. 
Always  allow  salt.  Give  two  to  four  drams  aloes  as 
a  purgative  Any  of  these  vermifuges  Is  good:  Oil 
of  turpentine,  one  to  two  ounces;  calomel  one  dram; 
tartar  emetic  with  sulphate  of  Iron  for  six  successive 
mornings,  followed  by  the  aloes.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  the  treatment  after  a  few  days.  Give 
two  tablespoonfuls,  twice  dally,  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  of  the  following  powders:  Sulphate  of  soda 
and  powdered  gentian,  of  each  one  pound;  powdered 
nui  vomica,  one-quarter  of  a  pound,  mix.  Omit  for 
a  week  and  repeat. 

Ubmoving  Oil  Fho.m  Floors.— What  will  remove 
oil  *hat  has  become  discolored  from  floors?  The 
edges  are  nearly  black.  m.  w. 

ans.— An  old  housekeeper  tells  us  that  repeated 
washings  In  strong  vinegar  will  be  effectual. 

Best  WINTER  Layers.— What  breeds  of  poultry 
are  the  best  for  winter  layers,  provided  they  have 
warm  quarters  and  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for? 

Copenhagen,  N.  V.  w.  c. 

ANS.— If  they  are  kept  perfectly  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  probably  no  breed  will  excel  the  Leghorns  or 
Mlnorcas ;  but  w  Ith  ordinary  care  such  as  most  fowls 
in  a  cold  climate  are  llke'y  to  receive  In  winter,  we 
would  sooner  risk  the  P.  Kooks  or  Wyandottes 
—a  great  deal  depends  on  the  care  and  the  feed. 
The  Plymouth  Hocks  and  Wyandottes.  being  less 
active,  will  thrive  when  closely  confined  better  than 
the  Ijeghorns.  As  they  are  more  heavily  feathered 
and  have  smaller  combs,  they  will  also  endure  cold 
better  and  thns  will  thrive  where  the  Leghorns 
would  not.  Some  consider  Light  Brahmas  excellent 
winter  layers,  but  they  must  be  hatched  early  to  In¬ 
sure  their  laying  early  In  winter. 

Higher  Prices  for  Live  Poultry.— Why  are  so 
much  higher  prices  souetlmes  quoted  for  live  poul¬ 
try  than  fur  dressed?  Is  It  because  of  scarcity?  It 
seems  as  though  buyers  would  prefer  their  poultry 
dressed.  L.  s. 

ANS.— Usually  the  reason  Is  because  of  the  extra 
demand  for  the  Hebrew  holidays.  There  are  several 
of  these  scattered  throughout  the  year,  and  poultry 
dealers  are  posted,  and  govern  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  Receipts  of  live  poultry  are  heavy  at  such 
times,  but  the  extra  demand  usually  maintains  good 
prices.  Most  people  would  prefer  their  poultry 
dressed,  but  the  faithful  Jew  must  have  his  alive 
and  have  It  killed  by  a  Jewish  official,  as  It  would  be 
polluted  and  unfit  for  use  If  killed  by  Gentile  hands. 
The  next  holiday  of  this  character  Is  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Passover,  April  21,  and  there  will  be  a  heavy 
demand  for  poultry,  especially  for  line  fowls  and 
ducks.  The  sales  will  mostly  be  over  for  this  market 
on  tne  19th. 

PfKSBRViNG  EGGS.- What  Is  a  good  method  of 
preserving  eggs  ?  j.  j  H. 

Ans.— To  start  with,  the  eggs  must  bo  perfectly 
fresh.  They  will  also  keep  belter  If  Infertile.  They 
should  be  clean  and  have  good  shells.  The  simplest 
method  of  preserving  eggs  where  there  are  proper 
facilities.  Is  by  cold  storage.  The  eggs  are  simply 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  40  to  4.‘>  degrees  and 
turned  once  or  twice  a  week.  For  the  farmer,  per¬ 
haps  the  easiest  and  simplest  method  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  one.  Is  to  pack  them  In  salt  so  that 
no  two  eggs  shall  touch  each  other,  and  turn  the 
package  containing  them  once  or  twice  a  week. 
These  should  be  kept  In  a  moderate  temperature. 
8and,  coal  ashes,  bran,  dry  earth,  etc.,  are  some¬ 
times  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  eggs 
so  packed  are  coated  with  beeswax,  spermaceti,  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  lard,  or  other  similar  substances.  The  sul¬ 
phur  process  is  a  good  one  If  thoroughly  applied.  In 
this  the  eggs  are  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  for  from  one-half  to  one  hour.  This  Is  done 
by  placing  the  eggs  In  a  box  or  barrel  that  may  be 
tightly  closed  and  igniting  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur 
In  some  fireproof  receptacle  above  the  eggs.  After 
the  eggs  are  treated,  they  may  be  packed  in  the 
way  previously  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  eggs 
are  preserved  every  year  bv  the  lime  process.  Some 
little  skill  and  experience  are  necessary  to  Insure 
success  with  this.  The  most  common  method  Is  as 
follows:  Put  four  pounds  of  salt  and  12  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime  to  24  gallons  of  water.  Stir  it  well  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  day.  Then  let  It  settle  until 
perfectly  clear,  and  draw  off  20  gallons  of  the  clear 
liquid.  Dissolve  In  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  five 
ounces  each  of  baking  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  salt¬ 
peter,  and  borax,  and  one  ounce  of  alum, and  pour 
the  mixture  Into  the  lime  water.  Tills  quantity  Is 
sufilclent  for  about  160  dozen  eggs.  Put  them  in  a 
tight,  clean  cask  and  cover  with  the  liquid;  spread  a 
cloth  over  I  he  top  and  cover  it  with  the  lime  sedi¬ 
ment.  As  the  water  evaporates,  add  more,  as  the 
eggs  must  be  kept  coveted.  They  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  pickle  after  they  have  been  in  It  a  month,  or 
left  in. 

Time  to  Preserve  Eggs.  -When  is  the  best  time 
to  preserve  eggs  to  hold  for  higner  prices  ?  a.  b 
ANS.— Usually  when  they  are  cheapest,  and  that 
Is  about  this  time  of  year.  Still,  It  Is  a  long  time  to 
keep  eggs,  from  now  until  next  fall.  The  eggs  packed 
first  should  be  sold  first,  and  those  packed  later  kept 
till  the  last.  There  Is  more  liability  of  getting  poor 
eggs  packed  later  than  there  Is  early  in  the  season, 
and  this  should  be  carelulJy  avoided. 


Wire  Netting,  and  apples  —1.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  put  wire  netting  around  young  fruit  trees  to 
protect  them  from  borers,  mice,  rabbits,  etc  ?  How 
Is  It  best  fastened  ?  2.  Last  spring  I  was  Induced  to 
set  some  Alexander  apple  trees;  would  you  advise 
me  to  let  them  stand,  or  graft  them  to  some  other 
variety  ?  3.  What  does  The  U  N.-Y.  know  of  the 
Pewaukee  apple  ?  G.  J.  G. 

Yorttown  Hts.  N.  Y. 

ANS.— 1.  Unless  the  mesh  were  fine  trees  would  not 
be  protected  from  borers  bv  wire  netting.  To  protect 
from  mice  and  rabbits.  It  must  be  put  around  when 
the  pests  are  likely  to  give  trouble,  usually  in  the  fall 
The  mesh  must  be  very  fine  to  keep  off  the  former. 
Fasten  It  with  wire.  2  Better  let  them  alone.  .3.  It 
Is  a  very  hardv,  late  winter  apple,  sub-acid,  and  of 
moderately  good  quality.  Above  medium  size, 
striped  with  red  on  a  yellowish  skin. 

Hens  -  What  shall  I  do  with  mv  chickens?  Two 
of  my  largest  and  finest  P.  Rock  hens  suddenly  be-  ; 
came  unable  to  walk,  and,  after  two  or  three  days  { 
of  staggering,  fell  over  on  one  side  and  lingered  so  for  j 
months  before  dying,  becoming  more  and  more  Inca  > 
pableof  mo'lon.  It  seems  sometllng  like  progressive  , 
paralysis.  The  hens  looked  well,  were  fat  and  bad  j 
no  other  sign  of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  the  | 


FREE! 


colors,  and  containing  a  full  de- 
■sorlption  of  all  our  celebrated 
PIANOS  and  ORGANS. 

fiemember,— We  are  the  only 
firm  of  actual  manufacturers 
that  HcII  exclusively  to  the 
public  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tories,  at  ffiinrnntecd 
WHOLESALE  COST. 
FOR  CASH,  OR  ON 
THE  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN. 
iVo  Ayents.  No  Dealers. 
Factory  to  Home  direct. 
Free  test  trial  In  your  own 
home.  No  money  In  advance. 
Special  terms  to  farmers  and 
others,  who  cannot  pay  all  cash  down. 

_  _  Your  Bank. 

^day'to'  CORNISH  &  CO.Waf  inffton,New  Jers^^ 

^  Established  nearly  30  yearn 


MONEY. 

Send  for  Our  New  38  pp.  Catalogue,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  in  - 


iMMaiMNiM 


combs  being  slightly  darkened.  They  retained  some 
appetite,  especially  for  corn.  j.  c.  s. 

ANS. — We  can’t  tell  without  knowing  how  the  hens 
were  fed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  kept.  They  may  have  been  Injured  by  flying 
down  from  a  high  roost,  or  by  flying  against  some  ob¬ 
struction.  Or  they  may  have  contracted  rheuma¬ 
tism  from  damp  quarters,  or  have  been  injured  by 
the  male  Or  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  other  causes 
may  have  produced  this  condition.  As  the  hens  were 
fat.  It  Is  evident  that  they  were  fed  enough,  but  did 
they  have  the  proper  variety  of  food,  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  green  food  and  grit?  Some  of  these  things 
may  suggest  the  trouble,  and  the  remedy  Is  a  change 
In  the  conditions  causing  It.  But  It  Is  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  to  allow  a  hen  to  linger  for  months  In  such  a 
condition.  Ordinarily.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  doctor  fowls, 
and  In  such  cases  es  this  a  sharp  ax  Is  the  best 
remedy. 


SURPLUS  BERRY  PLANTS. 

Tlmbrell,  11.00  per  dozen;  Van  Deman,  Parker  Earle,  Warfield, 
Michel’s  Early,  Bubach.  and  100  other  varieties  of  Strawber¬ 
ries  at  low  rales- all  the  new  introductions. 

Kaspherries:  Royal  Church,  Golden  Queen,  Cuthbert, 
Shaffers,  Marlboro,  Palmer,  Tyler,  etc.,  etc. 

Blackberries:  Stone’s  Hardy,  Snyder,  'I'aylor,  Lawton, 
Wachusett  Thornless.  Klttatlnny,  Agawam,  W.  Triumph, 
Ancient  Briton,  etc.;  also  Eldorado  and  other  new  sons 
(irapes:  Worden  and  all  other  kinds. 

B'ay  and  other  currants.  Conover's,  Barr’s  and  Palmetto 
Asparagus.  Buffalo  Berries.  Alt  varieties  of  Fruits.  Send 
want  list  for  prices.  We  have  the  latest  season  in  the  United 
States,  and  plants  are  dormant  and  grow  and  thrive  even  If 
your  season  Is  far  advanced.  Can  ship  tui  Juno  I.  sometimes 
later.  If  rot  posted,  send  15.  110  or  I’AS.  and  lot  L.  J.  Farmer 
select  varieties  fnr  you.  His  book  on  the  Strawberry  ’25  cent  a. 
postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  We  had  the  largest  snd  finest  dis¬ 
play  of  Strawberiles  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

THE  L  J.  FARMER  NURSERY  CO., 
PULASKI  N.  Y. 
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Can  Be  Relied  Upon. 

When  you  start  out  on  a  Columbia, 
you  come  home  on  it. 

The  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  quality  of  a  bicycle  by  a  casual  examina- 
tion  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  buying  a  U  ^ 
wheel  with  a  reputation. 

There  is  no  wheel  that  has  been  before  the  public  so 
long,  none  that  stands  or  ever  stood  so  high,  none  so  well 
guaranteed,  none  whose  guarantee  is  so  substantial  and  so 
liberally  interpreted,  none  so  safe  to  buy  as  a  Columbia. 

Witi  ColniMas  listed  at  $125,  tew  riders  will  lie  so  nnwise  as  to  invest  ia  lower  grade  Mcycles, 


Catalogue  free  at  our  agencies, 
or  mailed  for  two  2wccnt  stamps. 


POPE  MFG.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 


MACOMBER’S 

—HAND— 

Corn  and 

Bean 

Planter. 

ALL  IRON  AND  STEEL 
INDESTR  UC  TIB  LE. 

Automatic  ;  iron  cut- off 
insures  accuracy  in  drop¬ 
ping.  No  brush  or  rubber 
is  used.  The  seed  is  forced 
into  compact  soil,  not 
merely  dropped  into  a  hole 
which  may  not  close.  The 
advantage  of  thus  firming 
the  soil  is  fully  appreciated 
by  all. 

Duane  H.  Nash, 

Sole  manufacturer, 

Millington,  N.  J. 


CONSUMERS  CANNOT  BUY  AN  EGG  FROM 

miapes’  Automatic  liens’  Nests 

with  a  partially  developed  chicken  in  It.  As  soon  as 
a  oroody  hen  attempts  to  sit  on  the  egg.  It  Is  forced 
through  the  rn Doer  fringe  which  conceals  a  hole  In 
the  concave  bottom  of  the  nest  into  the  egg  chamber 
oelow,  where  It  rolls  away  and  Is  safe  from  the  heat 
ot  the  hen’s  body  as  well  as  from  the  beak  of  the 
egg  eater.  Full  directions  and  farm  right  for  H. 

O.  W.  MAPE3,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Electric  Poultry  Yards. 


JACKSON’S  SEED  POTATOES-  15  varieties. 
Estahll shed  1890.  Pr'ces  low.  Circular  free. 

C,  H.  JACKSON,  MUton,  Vt. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  ns  by,  tf  yon  are  lookl^  for  reltab  e 

SEED  POTATOES 

We  handle  Aroostook  Co.  (Maine)  stock,  than  which 
no  better  grows.  Send  for  circular. 

WM  8.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence.  R.  I, 

DIBBLE'S  SEED  PDTATDES. 

Sold  out  of  Early  Varieties. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  ONE  WEEK 


on  the  following  to  reduce  stock:  Barrel. 

Henderson’s  Late  Pnrttan  (long  white) .  $3.00 

10  bushels,  at  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 .  2.60 

10  bushels  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Salzer’s  Ptizetaker  (best  red  late  kind) .  2  50 

10  bushels,  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Gov.  Rusk  (good  rea  second  early) .  2.60 

10  tushsls  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Vick’s  Champion  (wblte,  neavy  ylelder) .  2  50 

10  bushels  at  75  cents  per  bushel 

American  Wonder  (late  nblte,  long) .  2.50 

10  bushels,  at  7i  cents  per  bushel. 

Monroe  Seedling  (late  wnlte,  IO(  g) .  2.60 

1(  hfisbels,  St  75  c»Lt8  per  niishel. 

Troy  Seedling  (white,  greatest  ylelder  on  <’arih).  3.50 
111  bnshels  at  tl.O'i  per  bushel 


50  ban  els  Clay  Rose  left.  Barrel,  14.0'  ;  bushel,  12.00 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seetlg;rower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

CARMAN  No.  1  11.50  per  pound. 

Early  Market,  Early  Darvest,  World’s  ITalr,  Free¬ 
man,  New  Queen,  Victor  Rose,  American  Wonder. 
Troy  Seedling.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Vlck’sCham- 
plon,  and  SO  other  varxetiex,  my  own,  growing,  at 
HARD  TIMES  PRICES. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  my  free  catalogue  before 
bnylng  yonr  seed  notatoes 

M.  F.  WEBSTER,  Victor,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes, 

strictly  pure,  per  peck,  40  cts;  half  bushel,  (iO  cts.; 
per  bushel,  $1.00;  per  barrel,  $2..50. 

J.  BU'rLBti,  Everetlstown,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  American  Wonder.  Early 
Sanrlse  and  Napoleon.  $1.00  per  bushel. 

W  R,  MOWUY.  Oxfora.  N.  Y. 


Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  standard  Bartlett  Pear  Trees, 
and  will  sell  the  largest  size  at  $1.5.00,  medium  size, 
$12.00  small  size  at  $10.00  per  100.  We  offer  also  sur¬ 
plus  of  Kelffer  and  Clapp’s  Favorite  at  low  prices. 
Our  surplus  of  Apples  consists  of  small  lots,  odd 
varieties  We  have  a  large  surplus  of  Plums,  slightly 
off  grade,  largest  size,  10  cents,  medium  size.  8  cents, 
largely  German  Prune,  our  surplus  Peaches  are 
two  or  three  leet  high;  will  sell  them  si  $4.00  per  100. 
Surplus  Norway  Spruce,  three  feet,  at  15  cents;  two 
feet  at  10  cents.  Boxing  extra  at  cost.  Send  for 
particulars  Now  is  the  time  for  a  great  bargain  In 
such  stock  as  we  hold  In  surplus.  Wholesale  Price- 
List  and  Catalogue  now  ready.  We  have  still  25  car¬ 
loads  of  first-class  stock  to  Offer. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO  , 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


“Finest  Corn  in  America”!! 

WORLD’S  FAIR  PREMIUMS. 

Also  pronounced  by  Agricultural  Department  and 
thousands  of  leading  farmers’  fairs,  etc.,  to  be  lar 
beyond  any  other,  both  In  yield  and  quality;  guaran¬ 
teed  to  make  one-quarter  more  on  same  land  than 
any  corn  ever  grown.  We  have  highly  Improved  It  16 
years  ;  sbeiis  over  one  pound  of  corn  to  ear  ;  pure 
wblte  kernels,  nearly  one  Inch  long ;  very  flinty, 
wide  and  plump.  Matures  in  m days;  so  it  can  be 
planted  North  and  West  as  well  as  South.  Half 
pound  package.  ‘25  cents  ;  three  pounds.  $1  by  mall 
nostnaid,  or  tf  you  have  time  send  for  descriptive 
olrcnlars.  WlOO  In  cash  will  be  paid  by  us  for 
saa  p.e  of  better  corn  Address 

J.  L.  ANDERS,  Secdsoiau,  Ivanhoe,  N.  C. 


American  Banner  Bats. 

The  best  General  Crop  White  Oat  extant.  The 
stlffest  straw;  the  heaviest  grain,  the  thinnest  hull. 
Also  Early  .Sweetl  Oats.  Send  for  descriptive 
catalogue  of  Oats,  Wheat,  Corn  and  Leading  Pota¬ 
toes:  Freeman,  Maggie  Murphy,  Victor  Rose,  Brown¬ 
ell’s  Winner,  and  many  others.  Also  Langshan  Fowls 
and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Address  C.  R.  WHl'l’E,  or 
O.  U.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


LLMinillU  CORN  ati#l  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
f^ADU  cars.  Address 

bUnNi  PAUL  KLDRIDGE.  Shiloh.  N.  J 


FOR  SALE. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  for  seed  ;  pure 
stock;  fine  quality;  direct  from  original  potato  sent 
outbv  The  Ruhal  Nbw-Yokkeu.  Price,  $2.00  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  at  Newark  or  Phelps,  N.  Y.  , 

HORATIO  VAN  AUKKN,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


I  I tS|||||l|||X  8  and  I  pound  of  my 
■  nwilinNIIIV  No.  1  Early  Seedling 
(reported  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  March  17,  not  yet  Intro¬ 
duced)  will  be  awarded  to  the  five  largest  yields 
grown  this  season  Irom  bushels,  half  -bushels,  pecks, 
pounds  or  pound  of  my 

“Sir  William”  Potatoes. 


A  rare  chance  to  secure  new.  first-class  stock  direct. 
For  price,  etc  ,  see  ad.  In  The  R.  N  -Y.,  March  24.  ’94. 

R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Sixty-five  best  varieties.  Good  stock;  moderate 
prices.  CUAS.  W.  FORD  &  CO  .  Fishers,  Ont.  Co  ,N.Y. 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM- 

WHILE  YOU  WAIY! 

We  are  working  three  gangs  of  men,  in  four 
shifts  and  turning  out  a  forty  rod  rollof  com¬ 
plete  fence  every  si.x  minutes  of  ttie  twenty- 
four  hours.  Still  tlie  hundreds  of  miles  we 
had  on  liand  Mar.  1st  are  melling  away  like 
April  snow.  Farmers  will  liave  It,  and 
with  us,  believe  In  elasticity. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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the  bean  In  question  from  the  different  seedsmen 
offering  It,  and,  In  each  case,  the  seed  proved  Iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Giant  Horticultural  In  every  respect. 
These  same  dealers  received  samples  of  this  same 
bean  for  trial,  and  could  have  known  the  name  under 
which  It  was  Introduced  if  they  cared  to  give  ‘‘credit 
to  whom  credit  was  due."  The  samples  bore  the 
name,  “Giant  Horticultural.’,  I  am  a  hard-working 
seedsman  In  a  small  way,  and  Ond  It  bard  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  big  Ushes  who  are  trying  to  get  all  the 
trade. 

The  Maryland  vStation  last  year  tried 
22  different  kinds  of  tomatoes,  nearly  all 
of  them  of  recent  introduction.  Terra 
Cotta  made  by  far  the  heaviest  yield,  viz., 
131  pounds  from  15  plants.  Ten-ton 
yielded  next — 123  pounds  ;  Livingston’s 
Favorite,  111  ;  New  Stone,  seed  from 
Nichols,  the  originator,  109 ;  the  same 
from  Livingston  yielded  but  63  pounds. 

OuK  friends  will  have  occasion  to 
observe  that  Terra  Cotta  when  ripe  is 
never  green  about  the  stem  and  never 
cracks  open. 

A  Potato  Experiment. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  interesting  letter 
from  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Summit  County,  O. 
We  hope  that  he  will  in  due  time  favor 
our  readers  with  the  other  end  of  the 
story  : 

About  January  21,  I  secured  a  Carman  No.  1  pota¬ 
to,  weighing  9  or  10  ounces.  This  was  carried,  thickly 
wrapped  In  paper,  for  eight  days,  and  then,  up.m 
my  reaching  home,  laid  on  top  of  a  barrel  of  pota¬ 
toes  In  the  cellar.  About  the  tlrst  of  March,  the 
greenhouse  which  had  been  unused  through  the 
winter,  was  fired  up,  and  the  first  thing  put  in  when 
the  house  was  warm,  MaichS.  was  this  potato  cut 
Into  14  pieces  and  bedded  in  a  box  of  rich  compost 
To-day.  March  26,  I  took  out  tne  potato  pieces,  re¬ 
moved  the  sprouts  and  replanted  the  pieces  In  fresh 
compost.  1  found  I  had  10  shoots,  about  five  Inches 
high,  with  a  mass  of  roots  equal  to  that  of  a  good 
thrifty  strawberry  plant,  to  each  sprout  or  shoot. 
These  were  potted  In  five-inch  pots.  I  had  nine  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  these  were  potted  In  3)i-lrch  pots, 
and  then  1  had  13  that  were  about  two  Inches  high 
that  were  put  Into  three-inch  pots,  so  I  have  alto¬ 
gether  32  potato  plants  already  nicely  rooted.  Krom 
the  13  largest  shoots  1  took  as  many  cuttings,  and 
these  are  planted  In  a  six-inch  pot  partly  tilled  with 
compost  and  topped  out  with  sand.  lamnot^ure 
about  these  cuttings  striking  root,  as  the  house  Is 
tilled  with  onions,  cauliflower  and  cabbages,  and  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  give  steady  bottom  heat,  for 
there  will  be  no  fire  on  warm  days  and  nights  after 
this  date.  The  sprouts  were  planted  low  down,  and 
the  pots  filled  only  part  full:  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
nil  the  pots  gradually  and  thus  obtain  offsets  or 
suckers  to  the  amount  of  three  or  more  to  each  pot. 
It  1  do  this.  I  shall  have  128  hills  from  the  potted 
plants.  1  hope  to  get  25  more  from  the  potato  pieces, 
as  seven  already  show  18  sprouts  too  small  to  pot. 
This  will  make  163  hills  ;  10  cuttings  rooted  would 
make  161 ;  the  pieces  of  potato,  two  to  a  hill  would 
make  seven  mote,  or  170  In  all,  and  I  think  1  have  a 
chance  to  make  the  total  up  to  200  bills  as  It  will  net 
do  to  plant  them  out  before  May  24,  With  200  hll  s, 
or  nearly  that  amount,  I  believe  I  can  grow-  COO 
pounds  or  10  bushels  and  this  Is  w'hat  I  am  striving 
for.  Two  of  the  strongest  plants  had  each  started  a 
tuber,  the  size  of  a  radish  seed.  This  in  23  days 
from  planting  certainly  shows  a  very  early  habit  In 
the  variety. 

Abstracts. 

- Century:  “  If  you  pick  up  a  starv¬ 
ing  dog  and  make  him  prosperous,  he 
will  not  bite  you.  This  is  the  principal 
difference  between  a  dog  and  a  man.” 

“  Nothing  so  needs  reforming  as  other 
people’s  habits.” 

“  Behold,  the  fool  saith,  ‘  Put  not  all 
thine  eggs  in  the  one  basket’ — which  is 
but  a  manner  of  saying,  ‘  scatter  your 
money  and  your  attention’ ;  but  the 
wise  man  saith,  ‘Put  all  your  eggs  in  the 
one  basket  and — watch  that  basket.' '' 

“  A  SANE  speech  dropped  into  a  heated 
discussion  acts  chemically — it  precipi¬ 
tates  the  sediment.” 

“The  only  really  popular  thing  is 
mediocrity.” 

“Charity  begins  at  home,  but  vanity 
heads  subscription  lists.” 

“  I  HAVE  known  an  explosion  to  follow 
the  dropping  of  an  idea  into  an  empty 
head.” 

“Some  people  join  a  church  in  the 
same  way  that  they  take  out  an  insur¬ 
ance  against  fire — and  for  the  same 
reason.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “When  good  for¬ 
tune  goes  to  hunt  for  a  man  it  doesn’t  go 
looking  through  beer  saloons  for  him.” 

“  The  man  that  can’t  stand  being  lied 
about  is  no  good.” 


DON’T  RUN  THE  RISK  Of  your  Cold  gettlug  well 
of  Itself— you  may  thereby  drift  Into  a  condition 
favorable  to  the  development  of  some  latent  tend¬ 
ency.  which  may  give  you  years  of  trouble.  Belter 
cure  your  Cold  at  once  with  the  help  of  Dr  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  a  good  healing  medicine  for  uM  Coughs, 
Hjr*  Lungs  and  Throats.— A  efui 


Are  You  Sick  ? 

Do  you  feel  dull,  languid,  low-spirited,  full- 
iK'ss  or  bloating  after  eating,  tongue  coated, 
bitter  or  bad  ta.ste  in  mouth,  irregular  appe¬ 
tite,  frequent  headaches,  “floating  specks” 
lK!lore  eyes,  nervous  prostration  and  drowsi¬ 
ness  after  meals  ? 

If  you  have  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms  you  are  suffering  from 
Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or 
Indigestion.  The  more  complicated  your 
disease  the  greater  the  number  of  symptoms. 
No  matter  what  stage  it  has  reachcKi  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Woldeu  3iedicul  Discovery  will 
sulxlue  it. 

If  not  cured,  complications  multiply  and 
Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  Skin  Diseases, 
Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Disease, 
or  other  grav'e  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  ter¬ 
mination. 

Dh.  Fierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  acts  powerfully  uiion  the  Liver,  and 
through  that  great  blo’od-iiurifying  organ. 


cleanses  the  system  of  all  blood-taints  and  | 
impurities,  from  whatever  cause  ari.sing.  It 
is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  and  other  excretory  organs,  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As 
an  appetizing  restorative  tonic,  it  promotes 
digestion  and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up 
both  flesh  and  strength. 

“FOR  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE.” 

Thoroughly  cleanse  the  blood,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  health,  by  using  Dr.  Fierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  ’and  good 
dig^tio/i,  a  fair  skin,  buoyant  spirits,  and 
bodily  health  and  vigor  will  bo  established. 

Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  all 
humors,  from  a  common  Blotch  or  Eruption, 
to  the  worst  Scrofula,  Salt-rheum,  “  Fever- 
sores,”  Scaly  or  Rough  Skin,  in  short,  all 
diseases  caused  by  bad  blood  are  conquered 
by  this  powerful,  purifying  and  invigorating 
medicine.  Great  Eating  Ulcers  rapidly  hetu 
under  its  benign  influence.  Virulent  blood- 
poisons  are,  by  its  use,  robbed  of  their  ter¬ 
rors.  Esjiecially  has  it  manifested  its  po¬ 


tency  in  curing  Tetter,  Eczema,  Erysipelas, 
Boils,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Eyes,  Scrofulous 
Sores  and  Swellings,  Hip-joint  Disease, 
“  White  Swellings,”  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck, 
and  Enlarged  Glands. 

CONSUMPTION,  WEAK  LUNGS, 
SPITTING  OP  BLOOD. 

Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  Con- 
sunqition  ( which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Lungs), 
by  its  wonderful  blood-purifying,  invigorat¬ 
ing  and  nutritive  proixjrties.  For  Weak 
Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Bronchitis,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh, 
Severe  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  kindred  affec¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  While  it 
i  promptly  cures  the  severest  Coughs  it 
I  strengthens  the  system  and  purifies  the 
.  blood. 

I  The  nutritive  properties  of  extract  of  malt 
j  and  cod  liver  oil  are  trifling  when  compared 
with  those  jiossessed  by  the  “  Discovery.” 

It  rapidly  builds  up  the  solid  flesh  and 
weight  of  those  reduced  below  the  usual 
standard  of  health  by  “  wasting  diseases.” 


□YSPEPSOA. 

Rev.  Cuarles  Frosser  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Kortlnmhcrland  Co.. 
Pa.,  writes:  “I  was  a 
great  suirei-er  from 
dysnensia,  and  1  had 
suffered  so  long  that  I 
was  a  wreck  ;  life  was 
rendered  undesirable 
and  it  seemed  death 
was  near;  but  I  came 
in  contact  with  Dr. 
IMerce’s  Golden  Medi¬ 
cal  Discovery  anil  ‘  Pel¬ 
lets.’  1  took  twelve 
bottles  of  ‘  Discovery,’ 
and  several  bottles  of 
the  ‘  Pellets,’  an<l  fol¬ 
lowed  the  hygienic  ad¬ 
vice  of  Dr.  Pierce,  anil 
I  am  happy  to  say  it 
M'as  indeed  a  cure,  for 
life  is  worth  living  now. 
A  thousand  thanks  for 
Rev.  Prosser.  your  treatment,  I  en¬ 
close  my  photo. 

INDIGESTION— TORPID  LIVER. 

E.  M.  Seavoi-t,  No.  1*27  Sandusky  St.,  Mount 
Vernon,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes :  “  I  can  heart¬ 
ily  recommend  your 
‘Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  to  any  one 
who  is  troubled  with 
indigestion  and  torpid 
liver ;  1  was  that  bad  it 
was  about  chronic  with 
me.  All  the  other 
medicines  could  give 
me  no  relief;  but  at 
last,  what  come  to  my 
relief  was  that  wonder¬ 
ful  medicine,  the ‘Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Discovery.’ 

I  could  scarcely  eat 
anything— it  would  put 
me  in  terrible  distress 
in  my  stomach;  1  had 
a  dull  aching  and  grinding  pain  in  my 


stomach  with  pain  in  my  right  side  and  back, 
and  headache,  bad  taste  in  my  mouth ;  at  night 
I  Wits  feverish  and  the  soles  of  my  feet  burned. 

I  took  four  bottles  of  the  ‘Discovery’  and 
two  vials  of  the  ‘Pellets.’  I  am  well  and 
hearty  and  can  eat  as  well  as  any  body  can,— 
thanks  to  your  ‘  Discovery.’  ’’ 


ECZEMA. 

Jo.SEPii  P.  Delano,  Esq.,  of  TVarsaw,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Co.,  V'a.,  writes:  “  " . *  . . . . 

1  was  tiiken  with  a  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  skin 
on  my  legs  and  arms, 
which  in  a  short  time 
terminated  in  the  most 
aggravated  eczema. 

My  sufferings  were  in¬ 
tense,  and  no  relief  did 
1  experience,  until  I 
commenced  the  use  of 
your  preparations. 

I  have  taken  ffve  bot¬ 
tles  of  the  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery,’  and 
more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ‘  Pellets,’  and 
believe  that  1  am  en- 
tircly  cured.  1  never 
feel  the  least  itching, 
or  burning,  which  was 
at  one  time  so  unbear¬ 
able.  My  appetite  and  digestion  are  sjilendid, 
and,  althougli  1  will  be  seventy  years  old  my 
next  birthday.  I  am  as  hearty  and  strong  as 
most  men  ot  fifty.’’ 

Mr.  G.  Milton  Sydnor,  Druggist,  of  TFar- 
saw,  Richmond  Co.,  Fa.,  writes:  “My  friend, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Delano,  has  requested  me  to  write 
you  in  confirmation  of  his  statement,  which  I 
cheerfully  do.  1  know  Mr.  Delano  personally 
well,  and  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  his 
statemetit. 

His  case  of  eczema  was  the  worst  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  saw  him  often  during  the  time 
he  was  afflicted,  as  he  came  to  my  store  often 
after  mediohie.  Hepurcluisedthe  ‘  Discovery  ’ 
and  ‘  Pellets  ’  from  me,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  champions  of  your  medicines,  and 


thus  aided  me  very  much  in  their  sale.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  has  l)een  the  means  of  my 
selling  several  dozens  of  that  preparation.” 


CATARRH  OF  TWENTY  YEARS’ 
STANDING. 

.Tohn  Weaver,  of  West  Carrollton,  Mont- 
yomery  Co.,  Ohio,  writes:  “My  catarrh  was  of 
about  twenty  yeare’ 
standing:  my  left  nos¬ 
tril  closed,  I  could  not 
breathe  through  it ; 
had  a  constant  pain 
above  my  left  eye 
night  and  day.  I  com¬ 
menced  using  Sage’s 
Gatarrh  Remedy  at 
the  same  time  using 
the  ‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery  ’ ;  I  used  one 
jiackage  and  one  bot¬ 
tle  of  ‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery’  and  I 
found  great  relief;  af¬ 
ter  using  the  second 
I  thought  all  was 
right,  but  I  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  it 
again,  so  I  got  the 
third  and  fourth  packages,  and  I  am  satisHeil 
1  am  rid  of  it.  Since  1  commenced  using  your 
medicines,  I  have  taken  si.x  bottles  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 


A  'Treatise  on  either  Dyspepsia  and 
Liver  Disease,  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases, 
or  one  on  Nasal  Catarrh  or  on  Consuinj)- 
tion  and  other  diseases  of  tlie  Respira¬ 
tory  Organs,  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  (stamps)  for  postage. 

Address, 

Worii’s  Dispensary  Meilcal  Association, 

No.  663  Maiu  Street,  Hulfalu,  N.  Y. 


Many  OldXADMC 
Worn-Out  rAKIVId 


Won’t  Produce  a  Profit, 


require  so  much  fertilizing 
that  farms  and  gardens 

The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 

_  _  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  sociei  v,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  l>e«t  In  the  woria.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  yon  liow  lo  get  the  best  farms  on  tong 
time;  low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M.  It.AKNKS.  4'<>niniU«i»ner.  I.anainK,  Mich. 


n  I  Q  p  I  I  U  4800  Acres  Good  Wheat 

Dll  null  In  Lands  FOR  SALE!  ' 

In  close  proximity  to  Spokane  Flour  Mills  and  short 
haul  to  tide  water,  adjoining  prosperous  town  of 
Uarrlngt.'r,  Wash.,  on  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
R  R.  Fenced  and  in  culfvatlon.  well  watered,  dve 
dwellings  on  the  land.  Average  wheat  yield  last 
year  25  bushels  per  acre.  Will  sell  whole,  or  In  tracts 
of  no  acres,  on  easy  terms.  Makes  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  wheat  farm  at  a  bargain.  For  particulars 
address  CLOUGH  &  GRAVES,  Spokane.  Wash 


Blood 

Builder 


50c. 


per  uox 


6  for  Sa.50. 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  C0.> 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockvil]e,Ont* 


Nerve 

Tonic 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  ^K]S$e*ofVlaBter.°^ 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  remoVea cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circular, 
eddrea*  u.  M.  Msteon,  M.  CHxatham,  M.  Y. 


BEST  LINE 
CHICAGO  AND  STLOUIS 

TO 

DENVER 

FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 


^0  7  R  Natural  Finish  Babj  Carria^ 

iP  4 1  I  U  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
Isprin^,  andonepiece  steam  bent  handle.  Made  ofbestmate- 
rial,tiiielTtini8hca.reliable.andniAranteed  for  Shears.  Shipped 
onlOdays’trial.  FREIGHT  PAID;  do  mone.r  required  in 
advance.  76,000  in  use.  Wearetbe  oldest  and  best  known 
coneem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 
^furnished  atanr  time.  Make  afidsell  *)othingbut  whatwe 
3;ueraPlre  to  be  asrebfesefated,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
f  prices.  WRlTfi  TO-DAT  fot  Q'lr  larje  FRlJE  lllusuated 
catalogne  ofiaUitdesl^  AbditTUs  publlched. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ava.,  ChleaQO,  III. 


lORTHERN  PACIFIC 

L.  XT.,  and 

LANDS 


'OR  SALE' 


11' 

ci3::e:aje»  ft-,  xr..  and 

IH  rnrr  GOVERNMENT 

■  H  rilLL  Millions  of 

■  ■  ACRES  In  Minnesota, 

■  V  North  Dakota,  Mon- - - 

tana.  Idaho.  Washington  and  Oregon.  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS,  with  Maps,  describing  fine  farming,  fruit, 
hop,  grazing  and  timber  lands  Mailed  FRF.F. 

_  _  Oen.  Emigration  Agf.  N.P.R.R. 

P.  B.  groat,  liept.,  26,  l^t.  I'aul,  Minn. 

CUREMOIIT  Land  Association, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 

3—680  acres  of  land:  commodious 
house;  ample  and  nearly  new  hen¬ 
house,  carriage  house  and  stables; 
xcellent  water;  ornamented  lawn:  apple  peach  and 
ear  orchards  just  come  Into  bearing.  Convenient 
)  railroad  Improvements  alone  worth  the  price 
eked  for  It.  a  great  bargain.  WM.  HBTHORN. 
IcFariands.  Lunenburgh  Co.,  Va. 

14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

CL'T  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
for  examination.  A  Guarantee 
For  6  Years  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  S2.75,  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MF6. 
&  IMP0RTIN6  CO., 

334  diARBORH  STREET. 
Chicaoo,  Ith. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFTJIiS  OF  FACTS. 

What  Hex  Food? — I  think  M.  D.  C., 
page  227,  would  get  better  results  if  he 
fed  his  fowls  all  the  cut  bone  they  would 
eat  at  noon  in  place  of  the  wheat,  and  at 
night  scattered  a  variety  of  grain,  corn, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  etc.,  in  cut  corn 
stalks  five  or  six  inches  deep,  so  that 
they  have  to  scratch  for  it.  Always 
aiming  to  feed  no  more  than  they  will 
eat  clean  each  time.  The  corn  stalks 
cut  in  one  or  two-inch  lengths  make  the 
best  and  cleanest  scratching  material,  as 
the  grain  goes  down  in  them  readily  and 
they  do  not  pack  down  with  the  sand. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  j.  e.  s 

A  Remakkable  Cow. — In  “  Sayings  of 
New  York  Dairymen,”  page  3,  Mr.  Matti- 
f>on  says  he  has  “a  heifer  one  year  old  last 
.lune,  which,  though  never  having  a  calf, 
has  been  giving  milk  ever  since  before  she 
was  one  year  old.”  He  must  have  said 
that  after  dinner.  We  have  been  looking 
for  that  kind  of  a  cow  up  here  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  a  long  time  and  are  looking  yet. 
Perhaps  she  is  related  to  the  Irishman’s 
cow.  He  said:  “  She  was  a  grand  cow, 
an  extraordinary  cow  ;  she  would  give 
milk  year  after  year  without  having  a 
calf.  In  fact,  she  came  from  a  cow  that 
never  had  a  calf.”  e.  o.  s. 

Reedsburg,  Wis. 

To  Cure  Hard  Mibkers. — Some  time 
ago,  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  cure  for  hard-milking  cows.  I  have 
used  the  following  successfully  :  Take  a 
medium-sized  three-cornered  file  and,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  small  end,  grind  the  sides 
until  the  corners  are  sharp  for  about  two 
inches  from  the  point.  It  should  be 
edged  up  on  a  fine  stone.  Grasp  the  teat 
with  one  hand  just  fimly  enough  to  hold 
it  in  its  natural  position.  Insert  the  point 
of  the  file  in  the  end  of  the  teat  and 
gently  push  it  up.  It  should  not  enter 
the  udder.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cut  too  much  the  first  time;  better  repeat 
the  operation.  I  have  not  tried  this  on 
dry  cows,  but  on  those  having  a  good 
flow  of  milk  it  is  just  the  thing,  e.  s.  g. 

Dilley,  Ore. 

BREEDING  SWINE. 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  which  the 
writer  urges  that  sows  should  be  left 
alone,  as  much  as  possible  until  the  pigs 
are  two  or  three  weeks  old.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  prefer  to  keep  my  sows  so 
gentle  that  they  are  not  afraid  and  will 
always  permit  my  getting  into  their 
pens  without  disturbing  them.  My  four 
breeding  sows  seem  to  appreciate  kind 
treatment,  and  readily  come  to  me  to 
have  their  backs  scratched  or  their  ears 
gently  rubbed.  When  my  pigs  are  very 
small,  the  mothers  make  no  objection  to 
my  picking  up  their  little  ones,  for  they 
seem  to  realize  that  I  will  not  hurt  them. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rcbal  Nkw-Yorkbb. 


rOOEL  MILKCOOLE!) 
PAr.INT’O  1893, 
M.W.aAZLk'f, 
CORTLAND,  N.Y. 


DAIRYMEN  SAY 
THE  KODEL  HII.K  ('U01.EK 
A.NI)  AEKATOK 
Has  no  equal.  Is  low 
down,  Klves  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  at 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  witn 
iron  c.'ad  bot¬ 
tom.  they  will 
not  rust. 
A/^eniswant- 
ed.  Send  for 
large  cut  and 

price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  6AZLAT,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


- YES,  THE - 

Champion  KEilk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

DRIVES  OUT  mi  FOUL  ODORS 

from  milk.  It's  useful  In  other  ways.  too.  Do  you 
want  particulars  ?  Weil,  send  for  folder  to  the 
CHampion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

No.  80  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N,  Y, 


I  remember  one  occasion  when  I  had  a 
litter  of  pigs  farrowed  when  it  was  very 
cold.  One  of  the  pigs  soon  seemed  to  he 
lifeless.  Of  course  I  thought  it  of  no 
value,  but  my  son  had  more  faith  and 
took  the  little  fellow  to  the  kitchen  fire 
and  warmed  the  life  into  him,  so  that, 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the, litter. 

I  now  have  a  farm  boiler  located  in  my 
hoghouse  where  I  can  cook  food,  heat 
water  or  warm  the  building  if  necessary. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  castrate 
the  males,  I  entirely  separate  the  little 
ones  from  the  mothers,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  latter  as  little  as  possible.  By  doing 
as  I  have  intimated,  I  can  always  catch 
the  little  ones  when  they  need  warming, 
if  they  get  hurt  or  for  any  purpose.  I 
don’t  love  swine,  but  I  think  it  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  them  and  more  profitable  to 
treat  them  kindly.  When  a  stranger 
comes  near  my  breeding  sows  they 
always  show  signs  of  disturbance. 

About  eight  inches  above  the  floor  on 
the  sides  of  the  pen,  I  nail  common  poles 
or  rails  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  “bed-rooms.”  This  makes  a  place, 
under  them,  for  the  little  fellows  so  the 
mothers  are  not  liable  to  lie  on  them. 

I  do  not  care  to  keep  my  sows  very 
fat,  but  it  is  seldom  I  find  them  hungry 
enough  to  eat  turnips  or  clear  bran. 
They  will  eat  mangels  very  readily,  and, 
by  putting  a  handful  of  meal  with  the 
bran,  stirring  well  together  in  their 
drink,  they  will  eat  that,  I  think  corn 
or  meal  is  the  cheapest  food  to  keep  up 
a  certain  degree  of  fat,  but  bran  and 
roots,  especially  just  before  parturition, 
are  the  best.  I  recently  learned  that  my 
sows  would  eat  boiled  parsnips  very 
readily.  I  could  never  get  them  to  eat 
raw  ones.  b.  t,  w. 

Rochester,  Mass. 


Ephraim  W.  Bull  living  on  charity — 
and  you  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  I 


CRYSTAL  BUTTER  PACKAGE  I 

Gets  be.  pound  extra  for  Butter 

•V 

2  a 
J?  w 

Full  Description  Free.  Address 

'-H  3" 

H 

CKYSTAL  PACKAGE  CO., 

p,  r* 

“  £ 

» 

UENTOV  HARBOK.  MICFI 

Butter  keeps  hard  without  Ice 

I^ETErDETDQ  SEND  FOR 

|\  b ^  Im Im  Sample  copy  ot 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


a  Handsomely  Illnstrated  DCfrCIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUllLILd 
I'REK.  A.  1.  ROOT,  Medinu,  O. 


Medal  and  Diploma  World’s 
Fair.  Get  Circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  H Annum. 

Cazenovla,  N.  V. 


PIME  TREE  FARM,  I  Eggs  lor  HatcMng. 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J.  \  32-page  catalogue  free 


EGC8  NOW  READY. 


PERFECT 


IMPREGNATOR 


Barren  Niares 

made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  nsc. 

SUKE,  SAFE,  HARMLESS, 
liutidreds  of  Testimonials  from  all  , 
States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 
directiOHB  on  receipt  of  price,  15.00.  I 

SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

l^O  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

1  LliUSTltATED  BOOK  ON  STEKILITY  SENT 

YKEB.  Write  tor  it.  Refer  to  Com- 1 
mercialBauk,  St.  Louis;  Midland  Bank, 
Kan.  City;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  B¥  STEAMl 

WITM  THE  I 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR.: 


c 

Lowest  priced 
First  class 
latcbcr  made. 

GEO.II.STAir 


Tfc.A>usanda  in  g 

cessful  Op«raliloia  ^ 
aiMPLB,  PBRFSCT,  mAI 
SERF-  REO  ULA  TlSa.  ' 
Ciimrantced  to  hatch, 
laraer  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  leHscost, 
^  than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  fic.  for  Ulus.  Catalog. 
Circulars  Free. 

Pat.  A  Sole  Mfr.,()iiiiicy,riL 


THEPINELftHD 


BRQOnER. 


Adapted  to  Farmers’  use.  Different  sizes.  Send  for 
circulars  TUK  IMNKLANO  INCUBATOR  AND 
BUOODBU  CO.  Jamesburg  N.  J. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  Awardf* 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA, 

our  INCUABTOK  and  ItKUOUEK 
'omblned.  If  you  are  interostod  in 
'oultrjy  it  will  pay  you  to  send  4  cents  in 
st&raps  for  72  page  oataloguo,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

KeliabUIneabatorCo.,  QalnejyUI* 


d  7  Self-tteculfttlnffc 

^  I  /  Money  refunded  it  tnt 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

ioes  oo(  batob  as  well  as  any 
Inoubaior  made.  Bead  4c.  for 
No,  23  GaUloguti  to  BUG  KE  Y1 
IN'GUBATOROO.Bprloigfield.O. 


INUUUAiUKS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  f.").  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raiHing  chicks;  40  first  premiums ;  3.000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  f,74 ,  Cardlngton,  0. 


The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to 
I  its  mer?*3  over  all  other  makes. 
MEDALS  and  DIPLOMA  AWARDED 
AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 
Large  book  with  cuts  for  stamp. 
BUY  THE  BK8T. 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  54  RACE  ST.,  BRISTOL,  CONH. 


INGUUIITDRS!» 


OO  stamp  for  clr- 
•  VV  culars.  Address 
Howard  Ilcrryman,  Uo.lej,  Md. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

For  all  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  and  more  convenient  arUeco- 
,nomlcal  than  any  other.  Also  Compound 
'IhermositMtic  Jfars.  Manufactured  by 
L.  H.  OAKES.  Bloomington,  Ind. 

J.  P.  LUOAS,  Western  Agent,  Topeka.  Kan. 
Send  for  circular  and  mention  The  Rukal. 


Buckley’s  Waterine  Device 

FOR  WATBRINQ  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Doybb  Plains,  N.  T 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MAGHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tW  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


CAKED  UDDER  AND  GARGET 

is  positively  cured  by  the  use  of 
SCOTT’S  Arabian  Paste. 
Guaranteed.  Will  not  scatter  or 
reduce  the  How  of  milk.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  jn-ico.  %  lb  , 
f)0c.;  1  lb.,  $1.00.  SCOTT'S  ARABIAN 
PAStE  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y- 


Self-Gleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.W.  Stewart. 
Keeps  cows  clean, saves  all  manure, 
all  Deciding,  lasts  a  lifetinie,  and 
^ives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
for  circular. 

J  J.  STEWART, 

Snccesssorto 

-  STEWART  PROS  , 

-  Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  QBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  rlohnesB  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  Alonb  and  unbqualbd  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  food. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallQoatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

‘  ‘  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Sqnlre  Kent,  1504  A.  O.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Gomns,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
partlonlars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  EUrrd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N,  Y 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 

2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2 

Won  by  Ida  Marigold,  bred  by  Miller  &  Sibley,  Hi 
daughters  of  her  sire,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13fi5<i, 
average  over  1!)  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  lees  than  $‘2U3;  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  fur  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  BTanklln,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie. — A.J.C.C-— St,  Lambert 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Butter  STOCK  AT  low  prices.-a  j.c. 

Club  Sf.  I.  ainbert  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 
of  the  best  butter  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  .Stoke 
l^ogjis  III,,  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  807 
pounds  butter  in  oueyear.  Young  Bulls  sold  from  our 
herd  have  sired  20- pound  cows,  such  as  Pride  of 
Ingleslde  .84545.  ao  pounds  ounces,  and  Gypsy’s 
Pride  ’’nd  2;13(i5,  a7  ponnds  la  ounces  of  hutUr  in  7 
dttj/ii  for  Miller  &  Sibley.  K.  L.  CLARKSON, 

14  West  l!)th  Street.  New  York. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Thk  Rukal  New-Yokkkk. 


We  are  nreoared  to  sblpeggs  from  ouriarge  Brorze 
Turkeys.  $3.00  per  13;  Cayuga  Duck  eggs.  $‘2  per  13: 
Black  langsban  eggs,  $1  50  per  13.  Also  CHBSIJ 1  RE 
PIGS,  ready  to  ship  May  15,  at  $6.00  each.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  C.  R.  WHITE,  or 

O.  II.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


Choice  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  and  Buff 
Cochin  Eggs,  $1..50  per  15.  A  few  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Healtsv  farm-raised 
stock.  Thos.  T.  Morils.  Seba,  Wash.  Co.,  Ind. 


EGGS 


for  setting  from  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Pekin  Ducks,  T.  Geese,  Hon- 
dans  and  Gaae  Bantams.  Cir  free. 
O.  R.  BAXTER,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
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Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Kggs,  *1.25. 
EDWARD  LAFOT,  l.akefield,  Minn. 


prviu  niipv^  FI 

ruMn  UUUkO  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


PKKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poultry 
Show  in  1893.  Fertility  and  safe 
_  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  A.  J.  UALLOCK.  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


MIMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY 

Langsban,  P.  Rock,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUNBAR,  Blkhorn,  Wls. 


White  Holland  Turkeys, 

$6  per  pair,  $9  par  trio.  Pure  bred  and  healthy  stock 
enly.  O.  F,  FELLOWS,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


New  64pageCatalogue  torl8g4 

Is  now  ready.  The  most  complete  book 
ever  published  on  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Standard  seeds.  Send  4  cts.  In  stamps. 
John  Hauscher  Jr.,  Freeport,  111. 


m 


from  pure  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
The  best  farmers’  fowl. 

Eggs,  $‘2.00  per  30. 

WM.  J  ONDERDONK,  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  00  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  11.00 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

The  fowl  for  the  farmer.  Great  winter  layers.  Prize 
winning  blood  (Knapp’s);  uollmltea  range.  Honest 
dealing.  Eggs,  $l  50  per  15;  $2.50  per  28. 

D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Dominique  Leghorn  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15; 
$2.00  per  28;  D.  L.  and  Plymouth  Rock 
cross  eggs.  $1  00  oer  28. 

W.  C.  STRONG.  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


BEWARE  the  TEMPTATION,  to  buy  low-priced 
breeders. 

^^Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 

Sells  only  good  stock,  at  prices  low  as  possible, 
when  bred  from  choicest  strains  in  the  WORLD 
Order  at  once’to  secure  selections  fre  m  tbeetriy 
itters.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Hie:h-Cla88  8hrop8hire8 

76  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12 to  15 poands  at  maturity;  and  l&O  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21J0  pounds,  and  shears  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata 
logne.  THE  WILLOWS, 

0*0.  E.  Bbiege,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MAUCKLLU8  CLAY.  White  Hall,  Ky. 


DUKGU-JEKSEY  pigs,- Farrowed  March  2 
-  Sire  U.vxi.D  Ch  A  MPION  3249,  out  of  Red  Qaee  n  s 
Daughter  8036  and  other  retfistere*!  dams;  *5  each 
at  eight  weeks  old.  B.  L.  CLA BKSoN , 

14  West  19th  Street,  New  York. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  408 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  Fur  quietness, 
iesn  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  tbe  Cheshire. 

E,  Wi  Davis,  Torringiord,  Cjnc., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N,  T. 
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Tllli:  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  are  the 
largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  the  world.  Their 
purchases  of  the  raw  materials  needed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  give  them  a  decided  advantage  over  a  smaller 
purchaser,  and  enable  them  to  meet  the  market  for  any 
grade  of  fertilizer.  Their  plant  and  equipment  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  extent,  completeness,  and  adaptability  for  making 
the  highest  grades  of  fertilizers.  Many  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  the  command  of  unlimited  capital,  the  practical 
knowledge  of  what  the  soil  needs  in  the  growth  of  crops, 
all  make  the  Bradley  F'ertilizer  Company  the  headquarters 
of  reliable  fertilizers  in  all  grades  and  varieties,  and  on  all 
crops.  Years  of  square  dealing  with  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  farmers  stamps  the  name  of  “  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  ” 
as  a  household  word  and  a  .synonym  of  reliability  and 
efficiency. — Boston  Cultivator. 


j\r OTHING  can  indicate  more  plainly  the  energy  and 
I  ^  succe.ss  with  which  this  great  business  has  been  con- 
f  ducted  than  the  history  of  its  remarkable  growth, 
which  has  been  constant  from  the  outset,  and  is  indisputa¬ 
ble  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  company  have  met  the 
farmers’  demands  for  honest  and  reliable  fertilizers. 

The  fact  is,  the  Bradley  F'ertilizer  Company’s  works  are 
.so  vast  and  complete  that  they  are  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  ordinary  visitor.  Let  a  farmer  go  there  and 
realize  that  this  great  establishment  has  grown  from  one 
single  small  building,  and  he  will  surely  be  impressed  with 
tlie  fact  that  these  goods  must  have  merit,  or  these  works 
never  could  have  grown  to  their  pre.sent  proportions,  the 
large.st  fertilizing  establishment  in  the  world.  —  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


I  I  ^  ^  "f  51 Bradley  Fertili- 

^  zer  Company  are  the  largest 
nianufacturers  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  ill  the  world.  JVo  one  disputes  this. 

It  is  H  f3.Ct  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  are  the  heav- 

_ _  importers  of  agricultural  chemicals,  and  the 

...  ,  .  largest  manufacturers  of  complete  manures  for  all 

crops  111  this  country.  7'his  is  a7i  established  fact. 

It  is  3,  f3Ct  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  have  the  largest  and  best 

equipped  fertilizer  works  in  the  world.  7'his  is  U7ide7iiable . 

It  is  3  f3Ct  facilities  for  furnm^^ 

— - ^  kinds  of  fertilizers  (^whether  Oeneral  or  Special  )  and  all  agri¬ 

cultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices  are  absolutely  unequalled. 

WE  CHALLENGE  CONTRADICTION  i 

It  is  a  fact  are  sold  strictly  upon  their  own  merits.^  and, 

—  therefore,  require  no  bolstering  bv  any  garbled  station  reports  or  theoreti¬ 

cal  hobbies. 

is  3  f3Ct  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  contain  more  real  plant-food,  are  in 

better  mechanical  condition,  and  are,  therefore,  of  higher  agricul¬ 
tural  value  than  any  fertilizers  in  the  market.  //ence  they  are 


universally  recognized  as  the  most  economical  to  use. 

It  is  not  strang'e,  therefore,  that  the  farmers  all  want 

BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


Send  for  illustrated 
catalogues  describing 
all  of  our  fertilizers. 


The  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  of 
ancient  and  lionorable  record,  was  never  more  alive 
to  its  own  and  the  farmers’  interests  than  it  is  the 
present  year.  Its  name  and  merits  have  been  before  the 
people  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  there  isn’t  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer’s  boy  in  Connecticut  who  hasn’t  heard  of  it. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizers  have  certainly  won  their  full 
share  of  success  in  field  experiments,  and  the  Company 
well  claims  that  its  great  and  steadily  increasing  success, 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  could  have  been 
possible  only  through  the  superior  excellence  of  its  goods. 
—  Connectieut  Rariner. 


Thirty  years  ago,  while  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Courier,  we  made  Mr.  Bradley’s  ac¬ 
quaintance.  We  were  young  then,  and  are  now  old. 
We  have  repeatedly  visited  his  works,  and  since  we  began 
farming  have  constantly  used  his  goods.  So  long  as  we 
own  an  acre  of  land  we  shall  continue  to  u.se  them. 

Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  say  a  word  more  than  we 
have  before  said  of  these  standard  and  pioneer  fertilizers, 
which  have  been  known  to  the  farmers  of  New  England  for 
near  a  third  of  a  century  ?  —  Vermont  Watehman. 


Main  Office :  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 

Branch  Offices  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Augusta,  Qa.,  Cleveland,  O. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  28.  1894. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


VOL.  LIIl.  No.  2309 


THE  DEACON  INVESTICATES  A  KASPBERKY  PATCH. 

All  the  Details  of  Trimming  and  Tying. 

A  MAN  CAN  KOI.LOW  THIS 

What  Chance  in  the  Raspberry  Business  ? 

The  Deacon  came  over  this  morning  and  brought 
his  nephew,  Harry  Brown,  a  young  farmer  just  start¬ 
ing  out  in  life.  He  introduced  him  with  the  remark 
that  Harry  was  thinking  of  setting  out  a  small  held 
with  raspberries,  and  he  had  brought  him  over,  think¬ 
ing  that  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  few  points  from  me 
that  would  be  of  use  to  him.  “  Certainly,”  said  I ; 

“  if  you  can  pump  any  ideas  out  of  me,  fire  away  with 
your  questions.” 

“  In  the  first  place,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  we  want  to 
know  if  there  is  a  fair  chance  to  make  it  profitable.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  the  chance  is  all  right.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  Harry  whether  he  makes  it  pay  or  not.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  this  locality  are  well  adapted  to 
raspberry  culture,  and  there  are  good  markets  within 
easy  reach.  The  main  difficulty  will  be  in  securing 
help  at  picking  time.  If  he  set  the  right  varieties, 
and  work  and  feed  or  fertilize 
them  intelligently  and  thoroughly, 
he  will  make  it  pay.  If  he  set  them 
out  and  expect  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  he  is  sure  to  fail.” 

“  What  varieties  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  •?  ”  said  Harry. 

“The  Cuthbert  and  Shaffer  are 
by  far  the  most  productive  of  any  I 
have  tried,  although  I  have  not  tried 
some  of  the  newer  sorts.  We  like 
the  Shaffer  best  for  family  use,  and 
the  Cuthbert  for  market.  The 
Shaffer  does  not  sucker,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  in  the  ordinary 
garden,  and  it  is  a  great  yielder, 
besides  being  agreeably  tart,  which 
is  acceptable  to  most  palates.  It  is 
not  so  firm  for  shipping,  however, 
as  the  Cuthbert,  and  the  bright  red 
color  of  the  Cuthbert  gives  the 
latter  the  advantage  in  most  mar¬ 
kets.” 

“  What  is  the  best  time  for 'plant¬ 
ing  ?  ”  said  Harry. 

“  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  con¬ 
dition  to  work  in  spring,  although 
the  Cuthbert,  or  any  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  that  sucker,  may  be  set  at  any 
time.” 

“How  close  do  you  set  the-plants?” 

“  Let  us  walk  out  into  the  berry  patch,”  said  I, 
“  where  you  can  use  your  eyes  as  well  as  your  tongue.” 
I  had  hardly  been  near  the  berries  before  since  last 
August  when  we  finished  picking.  Naturally  I  took 
out  my  knife  and  cut  open  a  few  of  the  buds. 

A  Caucus  with  the  Berry  Plants. 

“  What  are  you  looking  for  ?”  said  the  Deacon. 

“To  see  if  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Notice  the 
buds  on  this  cane.”  The  cane  was  about  seven  feet 
high,  and,  beginning  at  the  top,  we  found  that  the 
buds  were  dry  ard  lifeless.  As  I  examined  them 
further  down  the  stalk,  I  found  them  green  and  fresh 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

“  Why  !  ”  said  Harry  ;  “you  won’t  have  more  than 
half  a  crop  ;  half  of  the  wood  is  winterkilled.” 

“That  is  the  only  part  of  the  subject  I  have  not 
mastered,”  said  I.  “  They  will  winterkill  sometimes, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  to  prevent  it,  unless  by  setting 
new  rows  every  year.  I  have  never  known  them  to 
winterkill  to  any  extent  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
These,  however,  are  all  right,  as  the  tops  are  all  to  be 
trimmed  back  to  3K  feet,  which  will  take  off  all  the 


dead  wood.  You  asked  how  far  apart  to  set  the 
plants.  Here  are  some  rows  that  were  set  six  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  field  are  some  that  were  set 
eight  feet  ai)irt,  and  the  plants  three  feet  in  the 
rows.  On  good  soil,  eight  feet  gives  none  too  much 
room  at  picking  time,  especially  with  the  Shaffer,  but 
perhaps  seven  feet  is  about  a  happy  medium.  Here  is 
a  row  that  was  set  two  years  ago  this  spring,  and  is 
ready  for  a  full  crop  this  season.  I  shall  set  a  stout 
post  at  each  end  of  the  row,  which  is  about  30  rods 
long,  and  drive  a  stake  every  two  rods  in  the  row. 
I  shall  fasten  a  No.  12  galvanized  wire  to  the  post  at 
one  end  of  the  row  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  drive  a  staple  loosely  over  the  wire  into  each  stake 
at  the  same  height.  When  I  get  to  the  post  at  the 
other  end,  I  bore  a  %-inch  hole  in  the  post  at  the 
same  height.  Into  this  hole  I  drive  a  piece  of  %-inch 
round  iron,  with  the  outer  end  slightly  flattened,  and 
a  hole  punched  through  the  flattened  portion.  I  pass 
the  wire  through  this  hole,  draw  as  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  fasten  to  the  iron.  If  the  wire  is  not  suf¬ 


ficiently  tight,  I  put  a  wrench  on  the  flattened  end  of 
the  iron,  and  turn  it  a  few  times  in  the  hole  in  the 
post.  This  will  wrap  the  wire  around  the  iron,  and 
tighten  the  wire  the  whole  length  of  the  row.  A  few 
turns  with  a  wrench  every  spring  will  keep  it  always 
tight.  Here  are  four  rows  of  Cuthberts  that  have 
been  set  five  years,  and  have  borne  a  full  crop  for  the 
last  three  years  with  about  half  a  crop  the  second 
year.” 

Trimming  the  Bulk  Out  of  a  Row. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  said  the  Deacon,  as  he 
noticed  a  look  of  discouragement  on  Harry’s  face. 

“  It  Igoks  to  me  like  a  regular  swamp.  I  would 
never  know  where  to  begin  to  trim  or  cultivate  them. 
Here  are  canes  that  are  eight  feet  high.” 

“  It  won’t  look  like  so  big  a  job,”  said  I,  “when  you 
get  accustomed  to  it.”  Stephen,  my  14-year-old  son, 
had  accompanied  us  to  the  field.  “  Run  to  the  shop, 
Stephen,  and  bring  the  tools,  and  we  will  trim  a  row 
for  Mr.  Brown.”  While  he  was  gone,  I  called  Harry’s 
attention  to  the  old  canes  that  had  borne  last  season’s 
crop  of  fruit.  They  were  still  tied  to  the  wire  that 
was  tightly  stretched  over  each  row. 


“What  kind  of  strings  are  those  ?”  said  the  Deacon. 
“I  vum,  they  are  not  strings  at  all,  they  are  little 
wires.” 

“  Yes,  we  experimented  with  all  sorts  of  string,  but 
found  nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  till  we  tried  No. 

19  soft  or  annealed  wire.  We  cut  it  into  short  lengths, 
and  it  is  easily  tied  by  giving  it  a  couple  of  twists  ;  is 
cheap,  and  never  breaks  or  cuts  loose  as  the  wind 
sways  the  bushes.”  Harry  went  half  way  down  the 
row,  and  reported  that  he  failed  to  find  a  single  one 
broken  loose  after  standing  the  strain  for  a  whole 
year.  Stephen  now  came  back  bringing  a  pair  of 
buckskin  mittens,  a  pair  of  pinchers,  a  carpenter’s  nail 
apron,  containing  short  pieces  of  the  soft  wire,  and  a 
pair  of  pruning  shears.” 

“  Well  done,”  said  I,  “you  have  not  forgotten  any 
of  the  tools,  although  it  is  nearly  a  year  since  we  used 
them.  Go  ahead  !  ”  He  took  the  pinchers  and  com¬ 
menced  to  cut  the  wire  strings  with  which  the  old 
canes  were  tied  to  the  large  wire,  while  I  put  on  the 
mittens  and  followed  him  breaking  out  the  old  canes. 
They  were  so  dead  and  brittle  that  they  snapped  like 
pipe  stems.  I  could  break  most  of 
them  by  taking  my  boot  and  bend¬ 
ing  them  over. 

“Hold  on,”  said  Harry;  “you 
have  gone  far  enough.  That  part 
is  easy,  any  one  can  do  that.” 

How  the  Vines  ara  Wired  Up. 

“  All  right,”  said  I ;  “  we  will  go 
back  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  begin 
again.”  This  time  Stephen  ex¬ 
changed  the  pinchers  for  the  apron 
containing  the  short  pieces  of  wire 
while  I  retained  the  mittens.  I  se¬ 
lected  four  of  the  best  canes,  and 
held  them  in  a  bunch  against  the 
large  wire,  while  Stephen  passed 
one  of  the  short  pieces  of  wire 
around  them  and  also  around  the 
large  wire,  making  it  fast  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  twist  of  the  wrist.  I  had  my 
eye  on  the  next  hill,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  made  them  fast,  I  had 
selected  the  four  most  promising 
canes,  and  soon  had  them  bunched 
against  the  wire  as  before,  ready  to 
tie.  We  had  not  gone  a  rod  before 
the  Deacon  said : 

“What  is  the  use  of  going  any 
farther?  Harry  is  not  so  dumb  but 
he  can  see  how  that  is  done.” 

“  Nevertheless,”  said  I,  “  this  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  job.  Upon  the  selection  of  the  best 
canes  depends  the  value  of  the  coming  crop.  It  is  a 
little  early  yet  to  distinguish  easily  between  wood 
that  is  partially  winterkilled  and  that  in  full  vigor. 
I  usually  wait  till  the  buds  are  nicely  started  before 
attempting  to  do  anything.”  We  went  back  to  the 
end  of  the  row  again,  and  Stephen  took  the  pruning 
shears  and  clipped  the  tops  of  the  canes  just  tied  fast, 
four  inches  above  the  point  of  tying,  while  I  retained 
the  mittens  and  pulled  up  or  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground  all  surplus  canes. 

“  You  will  ruin  the  crop,”  said  the  Deacon  ;  “  there 
is  scarcely  anything  left.” 

“  Never  fear*  If  you  will  come  over  next  .June  you 
will  change  your  mind.” 

“  There  are  no  side  branches  left,  even  on  the  few 
short  whips  you  have  tied  up  to  those  wires.  I  notice 
that  most  writers  on  the  subject  recommend  pinching 
back  the  new  canes  every  summer  to  induce  them  to 
form  a  branching  growth.  Evidently  you  did  not 
pinch  back  these  shoots  last  summer,  and  now  you 
are  cutting  them  hack  fully  one-half.” 


Beak  Scak  as  it  Afkkcts  Fkuit  and  Ijeaf.  Fio.  73. 
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“Let  those  pinch  back  the  canes  in  summer  who 
like.  None  of  it  for  me.  .Just  notice  the  big,  fat 
buds  on  the  lower  portions  of  these  whips,  as  you  call 
them.  They  are  fruit  buds,  and  by  next  June  every 
one  of  them  will  produce  a  side  branch  containing  30 
or  40  berries.  If  the  canes  had  been  pinched  back  last 
summer,  these  buds  would  have  been  forced  into 
growth  then  to  form  the  branching  growth  we  hear 
so  much  about.  This  year’s  fruit  buds  would  then 
have  been  found  on  those  small  side  branches,  and 
would  have  been  sma?l  affairs  beside  these  big  fat  fel¬ 
lows.  This  row  is  now  trimmed  as  far  down  as  we 
have  gone,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  hired  man  to 
carry  out  and  burn  the  surplus  wood  and  apply  a 
heavy  coat  of  manure.” 

The  Part  that  Cultivation  Plays. 

“  Ilow  do  you  manage  the  cultivation  ?”6aid  Harry. 

“The  first  step  will  be  with  a  one-horse  plow  to 
throw  a  shallow  furrow  from  each  side  towards  the 
rows,  allowing  the  furrow  to  roll  in  among  the  canes, 
completely  covering  the  surface  among  them.  The 
rest  of  the  surface  is  kept  clean  and  mellow  between 
the  rows  by  stirring  with  a  cultivator  once  a  week 
until  we  finish  picking.  Each  alternate  year,  instead 
of  turning  the  furrow  among  the  canes  in  the  row, 
the  plow  is  run  as  closely  as  possible  turning  a  shal¬ 
low  furrow  away  from  the  rows.  A  hoe  or  shovel  is 
then  used  to  scrape  down  the  slight  ridge  among  the 
canes  directly  under  the  wire  formed  by  this  year’s 
furrow  being  turned  toward  the  row.  In  this  way  we 
need  to  hand-hoe  (or  shovel)  only  once  in  two  years. 
Before  the  weeds  have  time  to  recover  from  this 
annual  scraping  or  covering,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  tops  have  made  sufficient 
growth  to  shade  the  ground  beneath  the 
rows  and  keep  the  weeds  in  check.  The 
weekly  cultivating  takes  care  of  the 
rest.  The  canes  being  tied  securely  to 
the  wire;  nearly  the  whole  space  may 
be  stirred  up  with  the  cultivator.  Where 
now  stands  this  row  of  whips  of  which 
the  Deacon  is  inclined  to  make  fun,  will 
stand  next  June  a  solid  mass  of  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  covered  with  berries  and 
blossoms  high  enough  to  completely 
conceal  both  horse  and  driver.” 

How  the  Bushes  Pay  for  this  Care. 

“  I  have  frequently  picked  two  bush¬ 
els  of  berries  from  one  of  these  rows  at 
a  single  picking.  Here  are  three  rows 
of  Shaffers,  30  rods  long,  which  have 
been  in  bearing  seven  or  eight  years. 

Last  season,  we  sold  800  quarts  from 
them,  besides  what  we  used  in  the 
family  and  for  canning.  The  season 
before  (1892),  we  sold  about  1,100  quarts. 

In  1890,  I  had  14  rows  in  bearing,  three 
Shaffers  and  11  Cuthberts,  and  sold  9,574 
pints  for  S516.93.  The  14  rows  occupy 
just  about  one  acre.” 

“  How  often  do  you  pick  ?  ” 

“  Usually  every  second  day,  although 
for  shipping,  I  believe  it  would  pay  to 
pick  them  over  every  day.  The  picking 
would  cost  a  little  more,  but  the  fruit 
would  reach  market  in  better  condition,  and  sell  for 
enough  more  to  make  it  pay.  As  soon  as  a  raspberry 
is  ripe  enough  to  part  from  the  stem,  it  is  at  its  best, 
and  I  notice  that  it  deteriorates  from  that  moment 
fully  as  quickly  on  the  bush  as  it  does  in  the  basket. 

It  is  also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  bees  and  wasps  as 
soon  as  fully  ripe  if  left  hanging  on  the  bush.  There 
is  one  good  thing  about  the  raspberry  business.  It 
makes  busy  times  while  it  lasts,  but  from  the  day  I 
make  the  last  picking,  about  August  1,  until  the  huds 
begin  to  start  in  spring,  about  April  15,  I  can  drop  it 
completely  from  mind,  and  might  just  as  well  spend 
the  intervening  time  in  California  or  Europe,  provided 
I  left  a  good  stout  fence  around  the  raspberries. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BROODER. 

For  the  farmer  and,  in  fact,  any  one  not  engaged  in 
the  broiler  business,  outdoor  brooders  are  best.  For 
incubator-hatched  chicks,  they  are  a  necessity,  and 
may  be  used  advantageously  when  chicks  are  hatched 
with  hens.  The  brooder  here  described  is  large 
enough  for  from  50  to  75  chicks,  but  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  50  ;  with  that  number  it  may  be  used  until 
the  chicks  are  eight  weeks  old.  Of  course,  everything 
must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  ;  I  would  advise  that  the 
floor  be  well  sprinkled  with  clean,  sharp  sand,  and 
thoroughly  scraped  and  cleaned  every  morning. 

The  material  necessary  for  the  brooder  will  cost 
about  $5,  and  is  as  follows:  nine  12-foot  matched  white 
pine  boards,  three-quarters  inch  thick  by  six  inches 
wide,  planed  on  both  sides ;  one  piece  sheet  iron  30 
inches  square-;  one  piece  15  by  20  inches  in  size  ;  two 


pieces  galvanized  iron  or  zinc  30  inches  long  by  2K 
wide  ;  glass  for  sash  of  run;  one  Little  Queen  oil  stove; 
four  hinges ;  six  hooks ;  one  pound  sixpenny  and  one 
pound  eightpenny  wire  nails  ;  a  little  putty,  and  paint 
for  two  good  coats.  Fig.  1  shows  the  brooder  finished, 
with  inclined  bridge,  E,  in  place.  This  bridge  should 
be  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  brooder  with  hooks,  see 
S.  The  sides  of  the  bridge  should  be  made  of  one- 
inch-mesh  wire,  or  muslin  tacked  to  light  frames,  or 
it  may  be  of  solid  boards.  F  is  the  door  or  exit  for 
the  chicks,  and  should  have  a  slide.  F  is  a  ventilating 
hole  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  there  should  be  one  on 
each  side,  fixed  to  close  with  slides.  C  is  a  chimney  to 
carry  off  fumes  from  the  lamp.  Including  the  run,  the 
brooder  is  72  inches  long  by  32  wide  ;  at  the  highest 
point,  X,  it  is  20  inches  high,  and  at  both  front  and 
back  16  inches  from  the  ground.  The  chimney  is  four 
inches  square  by  two  feet  long.  A  is  a  sash  door  hinged 
to  the  run  ;  T  T  are  hinges;  the  opposite  side  should  be 
provided  with  hooks,  like  S  S,  on  the  back  cover  or  roof, 
JJ.  Hinge  both  A  and  B  to  open  on  the  side  most  con¬ 
venient  to  get  at  the  chicks.  A  should  lap  over  B  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  B  should  be  of  solid  beards  and  as 
nearly  watertight  as  possible  ;  dampness  is  fatal  to 
chicks. 

Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  show  sections  of  the  brooder ;  Y  is 
the  floor  ;  J  is  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  30  inches  square, 
firmly  nailed  to  cleats,  M,  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
brooder.  In  Fig.  4,  a  hole  or  door  eight  inches  square 
is  cut,  opposite  the  chimney,  for  a  lamp  door ;  here 
the  cleat  is  cut  away  to  admit  the  top  of  the  lamp  and 
the  sheet  iron  is  nailed  to  a  short  10-inch  cleat  be¬ 
tween  the  floor  and  sheet  iron.  Except  these  there 


Homemade  Broodkk  all  Pictured  Out  Fig.  74. 


are  no  cleats  at  the  sides  above  the  sheet  iron,  as  will 
be  explained  further.  At  front  and  rear,  cleats  II4 
inch  wide  are  nailed,  and  to  these  the  floor  is  fastened 
after  putting  in  the  deflector,  H  ;  this  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  two  pieces  of  board  are  made  like  I,  20  inches 
long  on  top,  by  one  and  a  quarter  wide  in  the  center; 
they  are  to  be  nailed  to  the  floor  as  cleats,  and  must 
be  15  inches  apart  from  outside  to  outside,  placed  as 
in  Fig.  3.  To  these  is  nailed  the  15  by  20  inch  piece 
of  sheet  iron.  At  each  end  of  I,  a  one-half  inch  air 
space  is  left.  This  deflector  serves  a  double  purpose; 
it  prevents  overheating  the  floor,  and  also  divides  the 
heat  which  passes  up  into  the  chicken  chamber  under 
the  hover,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  The  floor  in  the 
brooder  is  one-half  inch-scant  for  30  inches  from  back 
on  each  side,  as  shown  on  the  right  side.  Fig.  3.  Be¬ 
fore  fastening  the  floor,  nail  on  the  pieces  O  O,  see 
Fig.  5  ;  they  are  30  inches  long  by  three  inches  high  ; 
at  the  top  of  each,  a  piece  is  cut  out  20  inches  long  by 
one-half  inch  deep,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  5;  now  nail 
in  the  floor,  and  there  will  be  a  half-inch  air  space  on 
each  side.  Take  the  strips  of  galvanized  iron  or  zinc, 
bend  them  as  in  K,  tack  them  to  the  sides  of  the 
brooder  and  to  the  ends  of  the  top  oi  O  Q  ;  these  are 
to  direct  the  heat  into  the  chamber  under  the  hover 
L,  The  edge  that  is  tacked  to  G,  should  be  neatly 
folded  over,  see  K.  The  hover,  L,  Fig.  3,  should  rest 
on  top  of  GO;  when  the  chicks  are  first  put  in,  the 
cleats  which  fasten  it  together  should  be  up ;  this 
gives  the  chicks  a  chamber  three  inches  high.  In 
three  or  four  days,  turn  the  hover  over  and  they  will 
have  a  four-inch  chamber  ;  the  hover  should  be  scant 
30  inches  square,  with  one  inch  cleats  on  the  ends. 


As  the  chicks  grow,  it  must  be  raised,  or  in  warm 
weather  after  they  are  a  week  to  10  days  old,  it  may 
be  removed.  Don’t  overheat  the  little  fellows  ;  place 
a  thermometer  on  the  floor  in  the  center  under  the 
hover.  Ninety  degrees  will  be  warm  enough  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  then  gradually  reduce  to  80 
degrees  and  lower.  The  chicks  themselves  are  the 
best  thermometer  ;  when  they  are  too  cold,  they  will 
huddle  together,  and  the  weaker  may  be  smothered, 
when  too  hot  they  will  “move  out.”  When  the  heat 
is  just  right  you  will  find  them  spread  all  over  the 
floor  and  hear  contented  little  peeps.  The  best  way  I 
know  to  find  out  the  condition  of  things  is  to  put  your 
hand  under  the  hover  and  feel  for  yourself. 

The  arrangement  of  the  brooder  when  finished 
should  be  as  follows :  depth  of  lamp  box  from  sheet 
iron  to  floor,  eight  inches  ;  heater  box  between  sheet 
iron  and  floor,  1)^  inch.  The  cold  outside  air  comes 
into  the  heater  box  through  four  one-half-inch  holes, 
D,  Figs.  1,  2 and  4,  is  warmed  by  passing  overthesheet 
iron,  and  is  driven  up  between  O  and  the  sides  of  the 
brooder  into  the  chick  chamber.  The  lamp  must  stand 
under  the  center  of  the  sheet-iron  heater.  To  make 
this  a  sure  thing,  nail  two  cleats,  N  N,  Figs.  3  and  4, 
just  far  enough  apart  for  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  to 
slide  between  them,  and  at  the  back  nail  another  cleat 
or  stop  ;  when  the  lamp  hits  this,  it  is  in  the  center. 
The  door  of  the  lamp  box  must  have  several  holes 
bored  through  it  to  admit  air  to  the  lamp.  Opposite 
the  door  is  the  two-inch  hole  P.  This  opens  into  the 
chimney  and  carries  off  the  fumes  from  the  lamp. 
Should  the  lamp  smoke,  it  doesn’t  have  air  enough  It 
is  best  to  have  air  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The 
run  is  30  by  40  inches  ;  the  chicks  should 
be  kept  in  this  for  a  few  days,  then  at¬ 
tach  the  bridge,  E,  which  it  is  well  to 
cover  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  sides, 
and  let  the  chicks  out  into  a  small  en¬ 
closed  run,  say,  10  feet  square.  There 
should  be  an  opening  in  the  side  to 
correspond  to  that  of  the  bridge.  Should 
the  sun  be  too  hot,  shade  the  glass  of 
the  run  in  some  way,  or  there  may  be 
roast  chicken  before  it  is  wanted.  Feed 
and  water  the  chicks  in  the  run. 

In  building  the  brooder,  put  the  boards 
on  up  and  down,  see  Fig.  1.  The  first 
thing  to  make  is  the  bottom  of  the  lamp 
box,  30  inches  square;  this  to  have  cleats 
all  around  except  where  the  lamp  enters. 
By  having  boards  planed  on  both  sides, 
there  will  be  no  waste  in  cutting  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  sides.  For  top  cleats,  so 
as  not  to  hinder  the  removal  of  the 
hover,  have  narrow  cleats  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  as  the  sides ;  nail  these  right  on 
top  of  the  ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
floors  of  the  brooder  and  of  the  run  are 
continuous.  The  legs  of  the  run  are 
made  by  extending  the  siding  to  the 
ground  ;  they  will  be  about  103^  inches 
long,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  heater 
and  lamp  box,  below  the  floor.  Muslin 
may  be  used  instead  of  glass  for  A. 

When  the  chicks  are  placed  in  the 
brooder,  put  a  water  fountain,  made 
by  inverting  a  deep  tin  can  into  a 
round  roast-beef  can,  or  other  shallow  tin  an  inch 
or  two  larger  than  the  other  can.  Bore  an  awl 
hole  into  the  side  of  the  inverted  can  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  below  the  edge  of  the  shallow  tin  ;  by  dip- 
•ping  these  together  into  a  pail  of  water,  filling  both 
while  under  the  water  inverting  the  taller  can  into 
the  other  tin,  you  have  a  day’s  supply  of  water.  The 
shallow  tin  will  remain  full  as  long  as  water  remains 
in  the  other  can.  The  first  feed  for  the  chicks  should 
be  cracked  wheat  or  oat  flakes  fed  dry ;  feed  little 
and  often,  at  regular  intervals,  only  what  they  eat 
clean.  Feed  cracked  wheat  and  oat  flakes  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  eat  whole  wheat  and  cracked 
corn.  Always  keep  fine  grit  and  charcoal,  about  as 
large  as  wheat  grains,  where  they  can  get  at  it.  A 
little  cabbage  or  onion  chopped  fine  is  good  for  an 
occasional  feed.  Never  feed  anything  sloppy.  Let 
them  out  of  the  run  into  their  little  yard  whenever 
the  weather  permits.  Keep  everything  clean,  and 
you  should  raise  nice  chicks.  Daring  warm  weather, 
after  the  chicks  are  a  week  or  10  days  old,  when  the 
sun  shines  they  will  not  require  artificial  heat.  If 
the  Little  Queen  oil  stove  is  not  procurable,  an  or¬ 
dinary  hand  lamp  may  be  used,  but  the  Little  Queen 
is  the  best  brooder  stove  that  I  have  ever  used.  Keep 
the  basin  above  the  oil  filled  with  water,  and  it  is 
safe  and  reliable.  If  anything  in  the  directions  for 
building  either  incubator  or  brooder  is  not  under¬ 
stood,  I  will  willingly  explain,  but  the  inquirer  must 
inclose  a  stamp  for  reply.  j.  h.  e.  schultz. 

Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


Hen(8)ce,  to  brood(er)  not  to  brood,  is  the  question. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TUBERCULOSIS.  nitrogen  is  through  the  urinal  organs ;  to  throw  off 

the  surplus,  will  greatly  overtax  the  kidneys  and  so 
WHAT  IT  IS  ;  HOW  IT  SPREADS.  Weaken  the  vitality  of  the  entire  system,  and  court 

Does  Warm  Housing  and  High  Feeding  Induce  disease.  It  may,  also,  bo  easy  to  feed  the  cow  so 

the  Disease  P  much  of  a  well  balanced  food  that  she  will  be  unable  to 

Part  II.  digest  and  assimilate  it.  In  that  case,  the  whole 

Many  writers  try  very  hard  to  enforce  the  idea  that  digestive  apparatus  will  be  overtaxed  and  weakened, 

cows  kept  in  warm  quarters  and  highly  fed,  are  more  But  if  fed  a  properly  balanced  ration,  I  cannot  believe 

subject  to  tuberculosis  than  those  constantly  in  the  that  feeding  her  up  to  her  full  normal  capacity  of 

open  air.  All  admit  that  all  cows  are  not  alike  sus-  digestion  will  in  any  way  tend  to  enfeeble  her  health  or 

ceptibleto  the  disease,  even  when  alike  exposed  to  make  her  subject  to  any  disease.  With  the  quite  com- 

the  bacilli.  In  the  Hawley  herd  at  Pittsford,  one  cow  mon  idea,  that  a  cow  can  be  milked  out,  or  worn  ou  , 

14  years  old,  although  constantly  running  in  the  herd,  by  being  forced  up  to  her  full  normal  production,  I 

was  sound  and  healthy,  while  all  her  daughters,  five  have  no  sympathy.  She  is  simply  a  machino  for  mak- 

in  number,  were  found  diseased  and  were  killed.  Un-  ing  milk  out  of  food,  and  has  within  her  the  power, 

questionably,  anything  which  debilitates,  or  causes  a  when  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  to  keep  that  machine 

low  state  of  vitality,  predisposes  the  cow  to  the  dis-  in  perfect  running  order  and  to  ejan^e  a  certain 

ease.  While  a  cow  with  robust  health  and  vigorous  cir-  quantity  of  food  into  milk.  Up  to  the  limit  of  that 

culation  might  be  flooded  with  the  bacilli  and  throw  power,  it  does  not  tax  her  any  more  than  to  eat  half 

them  off  unscathed,  another  cow,  or  the  same  cow,  Ihe  food  and  give  only  one  fourth  as  much  milk.  To 

even,  when  a  little  out  of  sorts  from  any  cause,  and  of  star7e  her  till  she  can  give  no  milk  at  all  is  10  times  as 

low  vitality  under  much  less  unfavorable  conditions  debilitating  as  to  feed  her  to  her  full  limit, 

mightfurnishaninvitingfieldforthebaeillitotakeroot  These  things  being  true,  the  conclusion  must  be 
and  produce  tuberculosis.  Hence,  it 


cows  so 

two  daily  for  exercise  and  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  little  sun- 
shine,  I  would  say,  most  assuredly, 
yes,  anything  is  better  than  such  a 
stable  ;  better  by  far  to  leave  them 

out  altogether  than  to  put  them  in  ‘ 

such  a  stable  for  an  hour.  It  is 
not  even  a  fit  place  for  milking.  But 
if  we  make  the  ^stable  sufficiently 

shine,  make  it  warm  and  provide 

good  bedding,  the  cow  in  such  quar- 

ters  would  be  in  the  greatest  com-  ,  , 

fort  and  would  give  the  most  milk 

for  the  food  consumed.  As  the  pro- 

duction  of  milk  is  the  only  gauge 

by  which  we  can  measure  the  health 

and  comfort  of  the  cow,  we  must  (/  '  '' 

admit  that  such  environments  are  ^  r 

,  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  1,  14.1,  The  Loudon  Raspberry, 

the  most  conducive  to  her  neaitn, 

and,  of  course,  it  follows  that  she 

would  be  less  liable  to  inoculation,  even  were  she 

to  be  filled  with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis.  If,  now, 

we  see  to  it  that  the  stable  is  kept  absolutely  clean, 

no  bacilli  be  allowed  to  fill  the  air,  and  the  cow  be 


Arresting  the  Runaway  Fat. 

We  took  samples  of  the  skim -milk  as  it  ran  from  the 
separator,  and  also  of  the  buttermilk  for  testing,  so 
that  we  might  see  how  well  the  separator  and  churn 
were  doing  their  duty.  Mr.  Carll  uses  the  Cochran 
test.  This  requires  a  little  less  appantus  than  the 
well-known  “  Babcock,”  but  takes  a  little  longer. 
The  principle  in  all  these  tests  is  that  sulphuric  acid 
will  dissolve  the  curd  or  cheese  in  milk,  but  will  not 
dissolve  the  fat.  When,  therefore,  we  add  the  acid  to 
milk,  we  leave  the  fat  undissolved,  and  by  heating  or 
shaking  it  well,  we  separate  this  fat  and,  because  it  is 
lighter  than  the  water,  it  rises  to  the  top  where  it  can 
be  measured  in  a  small  tube  which  is  marked  or 
graded.  In  the  Cochran  test,  the  acid  is  added  and 
the  whole  thing  boiled  for  some  minutes.  In  the 
“  Babcock”  test,  the  bottles  are  whirled  or  shaken 
rapidly  and  this  takes  the  place  of  the  heating  in  the 


(See  Ruralisms,  page  274.)  Fig.  75, 


reached,  that  warm  housing  and  high  feeding  do  not 
enfeeble  the  cow  or  induce  tuberculosis. 

.1.  S.  WOODWARD. 


watered  in  an  individual  drinking  vessel  on  un  con¬ 
taminated  fresh  water,  and  be  kept  in  a  separate 
stall,  like  the  Bidwell,  where  she  cannot  reach  any  food 
mussed  over  by  another  cow,  or  even  smell  the  breath 
of  any  other  cow,  she  will  not  only  be  in  robust  health, 
but  will  be  in  no  danger  of  exposure  to  the  tuberculous 
bacilli.  About  the  most  foolish  thing  a  dairyman 
can  possibly  do,  and  one  most  injurious  to  the  cows’ 
general  health,  is  to  keep  them  in  warm  stables 
mostly,  turning  them  out  daily  in  the  wintry  weather 
to  slide  down  some  icy  bank  to  drink  cold  water  from 
a  hole  cut  in  the  ice.  The  better  such  cows  are  cared 
for  in  the  stables,  the  more  they  suffer  when  out. 

As  Regards  High  Feeding.— If  the  cow  be  fed  an 
unbalanced  ration,  then,  of  course,  the  system  will 
be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  elements;  for 
instance  :  Suppose  she  be  given  a  large  surplus  of 
albuminoids.  The  natural  cutlet  for  the  excess  of 


«  A  POUND  OF  BUTTER.” 

Its  History  from  Cow  to  Consumer. 

THE  BIG  three:  SILO,  SEPARATOR  AND  “STARTER.” 

Part  V. 

How  the  Butter  Is  Sold. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  good  butter  and  another 
thing  to  sell  it  to  advantage.  If  Mr.  Carll  were  to 
take  his  product  to  the  country  store,  or  to  some  mid¬ 
dleman  to  sell  for  him,  he  would  simply  give  away 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  price.  He  puts  the  mid¬ 
dleman’s  share  in  his  own  pocket  by  dealing  direct 
with  consumers.  This  butter  is  sold  to  private  parties 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

For  example,  the  pound  of  butter  we  have  watched 
from  cow  to  printer,  at  about  4  o’clock  of  the  day  of 
its  making,  was  wrapped,  pound  by  pound,  in  parch¬ 
ment  paper.  The 'square  cakes  were  then  packed  in 


other  test. 

We  tested  both  skim  and  buttermilk,  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  was  so  small  that  it  could  hardly  be 
detected.  Before  getting  the  separator  and  “starter” 
Mr.  Carll  says  he  always  found  fat  in  his  tests.  Under 
his  old  plan  of  setting  the  milk  in  deep  pans,  he  could 
not  get  all  the  fat  out  of  the  milk.  Without  the 
“  starter”  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  ripening  of 
the  cream,  and  consequently  no  churn  could  take  out 
all  the  fat. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Cochran  test  may  be  seen  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  record  printed  on  page  215.  A  sample 
of  the  milk  of  each  cow  was  tested.  That  showed 
just  how  many  pounds  of  fat  tbere  should  be  in  that 
cow’s  milk  for  one  week.  But  butter  is  not  pure  fat, 
as  we  have  seen.  It  contains  a  proportion  of  water, 
salt,  curd,  etc.  With  the  amount  of  actual  fat  given, 
we  can  calculate  how  much  butter  should  be  made 
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from  the  milk  by  adding  to  the  pounds  of  fat  a  pro¬ 
portion  equal  to  the  average  weight  of  water,  salt, 
etc.,  which  we  find  combined  with  the  fat  in  what  is 
known  as  butter.  The  figures  given  in  Mr.  Carll’s 
test  and  the  actual  results  from  his  churn,  show  how 
closely  this  theory  and  practice  agree.  Who  cannot 
see  the  advantage  of  knowing  in  this  way  just  what 
each  cow  in  the  herd  is  capable  of  doing  ? 

Thus  ends  our  story  of  “A  Pound  of  Butter.”  It  is  a 
plain,  true  history  of  the  actual  practices  of  one  suc¬ 
cessful  dairyman.  We  give  it  without  further  com¬ 
ment.  There  may  be  better  ways  and  simpler  methods. 
The  processes  described  in  these  articles  have  at  least, 
the  merit  of  practical  success,  and  better  than  all,  are 
within  the  reach  of  any  whole-hearted  dairyman. 

_ _  H.  w.  c. 

PEAR  SCAB  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

The  excellent  picture  shown  on  our  first  page  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  67  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva.  It  shows  the  fruit  and  leaves  of 
a  White  Doyenn6  pear  affected  by  the  pear  scab.  This 
disease  is -caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  which  attacks 
both  leaf  and  fruit.  To  quote  from  this  bulletin  : 

Before  the  blosBoms  open,  the  dark  scab  spots  beKin  to  appear  on 
the  tender  new  growth  thus  showicg,  as  previously  stated,  that  Infec¬ 
tion  takes  place  soon  after  the  fruit  buds  open.  Whether  or  not  the 
fungus  Is  In  an  active  state  of  growth  before  the  buds  open,  Is  not  at 
present  known.  The  scab  spots  at  first  appear  as  a  dark  olive  green 
or  brown  mold  with  an  almost  velvety  surface,  bearing  minute  little 
bodies  known  as  spores.  The  function  of  these  spores  will  be  readily 
underrtood  if  we  say  they  are  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  although 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  too  simple  In  structure  to  be  called  seeds. 
Under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature,  they  readily 
germinate,  and  If  they  happen  to  be  located  In  the  foliage  or  fruit  of 
the  pear,  they  soon  send  out  a  net-work  of  branching  threads,  abscrb 
nourishment  from  the  skin  of  the  leaf  or  fruit  and  rapidly  form  a  new 
scab  spat  which  In  turn  produces  vast  numbers  of  spores.  Scattered 
by  the  winds,  the  spores  quickly  spread  the  disease  to  other  portions 
of  the  same  tree  and  to  other  trees.  Being  very  light,  they  easily 
float  In  the  air  and  are  quickly  distributed  over  wide  areas  by  the 
winds.  Since  each  scab  spct  Is  capable  of  producing  great  numbers 
of  the  spores.  It  Is  seen  at  once  that  the  disease  may  spread  very 
rapidly  under  favorable  circumstances.  Damp  locations  and  damp, 
cool  weather  are  generally  considered  most  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

The  remedy  for  this  disease  is  to  spray  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  should  be  begun  soon  after 
the  fruit  buds  start  to  open  and  continued  till  the 
middle  or  last  of  June.  The  early  sprayings  are 
naturally  most  useful  since  they  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  ;  still  the  scab  continues  to  develop 
through  the  season  when  the  weather  is  favorable  for 
it.  Those  who  are  interested  in  spraying  and  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this 
bulletin. 

WILL  FERTILIZERS  KILL  INSECTS  ? 

Under  the  above  heading  was  a  note  by  M.  V. 
Slingerland  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  on 
page  184  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Slingerland  speaks  of 
“  one  entomologist”  who  has  recommended  the  use  of 
the  mineral  fertilizers  as  against  certain  underground 
insects,  and  that  “one”  is  the  undersigned.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  still  hold  to 
my  recommendation,  and  that  I  am  more  than  ever  i 
confirmed  in  my  belief,  by  my  own  experiments  and  i 
by  those  of  others.  Mr.  Slingerland  has  overlooked  i 
the  fact  that  I  have  published  details  of  an  experiment 
with  the  Pear  midge  in  which  I  actually  destroyed  or 
killed  the  larvae  by  means  of  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash,  and  this  result  was  confirmed 
by  a  practical  field  experiment.  Mr.  Slingerland  will  ^ 
not  claim  that  the  result  was  based  on  an  increased  ^ 
vigor  of  the  tree,  because  the  fruit  is  attacked,  and  ’ 
the  absence  of  larvae  in  the  fruit  demonstrates  the  ^ 
success  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Slingerland  seems  also  ^ 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  experiments  made  ^ 
with  fertilizers  at  the  Delaware  Station,  on  corn,  the  ^ 
results  were  rendered  valueless  so  far  as  the  effect  of  ^ 
the  fertilizers  as  such  were  concerned,  because  some 
of  the  fertilizers  killed  the  root  web-worms  and  others  ^ 
did  not.  I  have  also  recorded  the  fact  that  of  two 
adjacent  corn  fields  treated  alike  so  far  as  cultivation  ^ 
and  planting  were  concerned,  one  was  badly  infested  ? 
and  the  other  was  not — on  the  latter  kainit  had  been 
used,  .on  the  former  barnyard  manure.  I  examined 
the  fields  myself,  and  the  difference  was  not  that  the 
plants  in  one  field  were  better  able  to  resist,  but  that 
the  larvae  were  actually  absent.  1j 

During  the  season  of  1893,  the  onion  maggot  ap-  tl 
peared  in  some  numbers  in  Cumberland  County,  New  u 
Jersey.  At  my  suggestion,  kainit  was  applied  in  fer-  Ic 
tilizing  quantities  along  the  rows,  the  soil  having  been 
first  turned  back  and  afterward  again  turned  to  the  pi 
rows.  It  ended  the  maggot  for  the  season,  not  on  T 
one,  but  on  several  of  the  farms.  My  confidence  in  cv 
the  mineral  fertilizers  is  based  largely  upon  Held  ex-  rc 
periments  and  actual  outdoor  observation,  and  if  it  ca 
were  merely  a  question  of  vigor,  why  should  kainit  13 
act  so  much  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  muriate  th 
or  sulphate  of  potash,  which,  as  fertilizers,  are  of  a  fu 
much  higher  grade  ? 

The  question  is  one  that  deserves  our  best  attention,  au 
and  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  But  after  all  ou 


— merely  for  the  sake  of  argument — let  us  admit  that 
fertilizers  act  only  to  stimulate  the  plants  and  enable 
them  to  resist  injury.  Does  not  this  in  itself  authorize 
or  even  command  their  use  ?  What  practical  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  whether  we  kill  the  insects  or 
merely  get  our  crop  in  spite  of  the  insects  ? 

I  am  far  from  claiming  for  the  saline  fertilizers  a 
uniform  killing  power  as  against  all  insects.  We  know 
that  even  arsenic  acts  very  differently  on  different 
species,  and  that  what  will  kill  one  will  not  incon¬ 
venience  another.  So  of  kerosene  and  of  everything 
else.  Even  in  insects  of  the  same  natural  family,  differ¬ 
ences  exist.  Some  plant  lice  succumb  readily  to  tobacco 
decoctions — others  will  resist  it  at  any  strength,  and 
so  on. 

New  Jersey  has  many  good  farmers — men  who  are 
educated,  who  are  observing  and  who  are,  above  all, 
successful.  It  is  a  matter  entitled  to  at  least  some 
consideration,  that  all  of  these,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  find  that  their  experience  accords  with  my  pub¬ 
lished  recommendations.  .tohn  b.  smith. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Ex.  Sta. 


[Every  query  must  be  eooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnK  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  oolumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  pleoe  of  paper.] 

WHAT  MAKES  CELERY  BITTER  ? 

1.  Is  celery  grown  by  the  new  method  any  more  likely  to  be  bitter 
than  If  earthed  up  ?  2.  What  makes  It  bitter  7  K.  h.  m. 

Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

How  Earthing  Helps  the  Quality. 

There  is  an  acrid  principle  or  element  in  celery  that 
is  the  most  active  in  its  growing  state.  This  element 
is  mollified  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  which,  too,  has 
the  effect  of  blanching  the  celery.  But  this  is  not  all; 
by  earthing  up  the  plants,  as  formerly  practiced,  the 
soil  through  or  by  some  chemical  action,  more  effec¬ 
tually  neutralizes  this  active  principle.  At  the  same 
time,  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  not  absorbed,  which 
makes  the  stems  more  solid  and  crisp.  I  have  tried 
the  self-blanching  varieties,  and  find  them  the  poorest 
when  self -blanched,  b^lfer  under  the  new  method, 
and  best  when  earthed  up.  c.  u.  allen. 

The  “New  Method”  a  Success. 

It  is  a  false  notion  that  the  earth  draws  the  bitter¬ 
ness  out  of  celery  as  a  poultice  draws  the  offensive 
matter  out  of  an  old  sore.  Celery  grown  by  the  new 
method  is  just  as  free  from  all  bitterness  if  grown 
rank  so  that  the  foliage  completely  covers  the  stalks, 
thereby  excluding  the  sun  and  dry  atmosphere,  as 
celery  banked  with  earth.  It  is  the  sun  and  dry  air 
that  make  the  celery  bitter — the  same  as  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air  makes  potatoes  and  asparagus  green, 
strong  and  bitter.  Anything  that  will  keep  celery 
moist  and  excluded  from  the  light,  will  bleach  it  just 
as  well  as  earth.  bobert  niven. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


“Blanching”  Affects  the  Flavor. 

1.  No,  I  have  grown  celery  by  the  new  method  the 
past  two  years  and  there  was  none  that  was  bitter. 
In  fact,  it  was  sweeter  and  tenderer  than  that  earthed 
up.  Last  season  I  visited  a  field  near  Dover,  Del. , 
where  something  over  50,000  plants  were  grown  by 
the  new  method,  and  none  was  found  that  was  not 
very  crisp,  sweet  and  tender.  2.  This  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  question  to  answer.  I  have  noticed  that  celery 
is  very  frequently  bitter  during  a  very  dry  season, 
when  the  plants  have  not  had  a  sufficient  amount  of 
water  to  keep  them  growing  rapidly.  Celery  that  is 
not  well  blanched  is  often  bitter,  and  undoubtedly 
the  blanching  process  which  removes  the  chlorophyl 
or  green  coloring  matter  of  the  stalks,  causes  a  change 
in  the  fiavor.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Del.  College  Agrl.  Exp.  Station. 

Cultivating:  Blackberries  on  a  Hillside. 

E.  H.  M.,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  acre  of 
blackberries  on  a  stony  hillside.  How  can  I  cultivate 
them  without  constantly  deepening  the  soil  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  rows  and  scraping  it  away  on  the 
lower  side  ?  Is  not  this  injurious  ? 

Ans.— My  own  “  patch”  is  located  in  exactly  the 
position  described.  It  is  a  problem  hard  to  solve. 
The  blackberry  is  a  deep  rooted  plant,  and  ordinary 
cultivation  does  not  injure  it.  I  plow  between  the 
rows  with  a  reversible  plow  turning  all  the  soil  we 
can  up  the  hill.  I  use  cultivators  with  narrow  teeth, 

1 3^  inch  steels,  which  move  the  soil  but  little.  When 
the  earth  gets  thin  on  the  lower  side,  I  turn  a  heavy 
furrow  toward  the  plants  from  the  upper  side  and  pull 
it  through  between  the  canes  with  a  hoe.  This  hoes 
and  mulches  them  with  fresh  soil,  which  will  work 
out  on  the  lower  side  soon  enough.  I  am  trying  to 


b  get  along  with  one  cultivation  per  year  by  mulching 
i  with  fine  rotted  manure  first,  and  putting  a  heavy 
*  coating  of  swale  hay  on  top  of  that.  When  the  rows 
are  not  more  than  six  feet  apart  and  the  plants  are  set 
r  23^  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the  weeds  will  be  smothered 
by  the  mulch  and  killed  by  the  shade.  On  good  soil 
i  adapted  to  their  culture,  blackberries  do  not  need 
'  much  cultivation.  c.  e.  chapman. 

'  Onions  and  Fertilizer  in  Verse. 

J.  C.  A.,  Washinqton,  Ind —1.  Dear  Rural,  1  will 
ask  of  you.  If  by  the  “Onion  Culture  New,”  Prizetaker 
onions  I  should  grow.  All  planted  nicely  in  a  row. 
With  Silver  Kings  set  close  beside.  The  rows  just  14 
inches  wide.  Will  mix  and  thus  their  beauty  spoil. 
And  1  have  nothing  for  my  toil  ? 

2.  Another  question  I  would  ask.  If  answering  isn’t 
too  hard  a  task.  Some  fertilizer  I  have  bought.  Which 
doesn  t  look  just  as  it  ought.  Eaeb-bag  contains  one 
solid  cake.  All  packed  and  very  hard  to  break.  Its 
color  dark.  Its  smell  not  strong.  It  may  have  been  on 
hand  too  long.  Already  I  have  used  one  sack,  S  lould 
I  not  take  the  others  back,  For  fear  that  I  shall  find  at 
length.  This  fertilizer  has  lost  its  strength  ? 

— 1.  We  will  have  to  try  prose  in  answering 
this.  If  the  onions  were  permitted  to  go  to  seed  the 
seed  would  be  found  mixed.  The  Jyulbs,  however,  are 
grown  without  any  mixing.  2.  That  fertilizer  has 
evidently  been  soaked  and  is  now  caked  or  hard.  Its 
value  is  probably  somewhat  injured  and  it  should  be 
crushed  or  ground  up  fine  before  using.  If  this  is  the 
way  it  came  from  the  dealer  we  would  expect  him  to 
give  fine,  dry  goods  in  its  place. 

How  Potatoes  Chang-e  Their  Shape, 
fl.  W.,  Clinton,  111. — 1.  Several  weeks  ago  there  was 
something  said  about  potatoes  changing  their  shape, 
and  I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  thought  they  would  not. 

I  am  certain  that  they  will  here.  I  have  selected  hills 
of  Early  Chios  that  were  round  or  nearly  so,  yet  from 
this  seed  there  would  be  many  hills  of  long,  slim 
potatoes.  No  one  would  take  them  for  Early  Chios. 
In  fact  they  do  that  way  every  season  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  All  of  the  buds  of  the  peaches,  apricots, 
Japan  plums,  European  plums  and  grapes,  were 
killed  the  latter  part  of  January.  Even  the  Damsons 
appear  to  be  all  gone.  The  Wild  Goose  and  all  other 
Southern  plums,  have  only  a  very  few  buds  left,  while 
the  Miner  and  Northern  red  kinds  are  all  right.  Also 
apples  and  pears,  including  the  Keiffer.  2.  I  notice 
many  small  or  rudimentary  buds  on  the  grapes  by  the 
side  of  the  large  ones.  These  are  not  killed.  Can  we 
expect  a  crop  from  them  ? 

■^^8- — !•  The  shape  of  potatoes  necessarily  varies 
according  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted ; 
according  to  the  obstructions  met  with  in  growth ; 
according  to  drought  or  moisture.  Different  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  same  hill  may ’thus  vary  greatly  and,  in¬ 
deed,  must  vary.  So,  too,  tubers  that  form  later  will 
vary  in  shape  as  compared  with  those  that  form 
earlier.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  a  given  potato 
will  retain  the  abnormal  shape  in  future  seasons.  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  improve  or  change  the  shape  of 
a  potato  by  selecting  from  year  to  year  those  of  a 
particular  form — but  we  cannot  say  positively.  It  is 
our  belief  that  a  certain  variety,  if  raised  under  per¬ 
fect  conditions,  setting  every  tuber  at  the  same  time, 
would  always  give  tubers  of  the  same  form.  2.  We 
fancy  not — at  any  rate  not  a  large  crop. 

Adding:  Chemicals  to  a  Compost. 

0.  S.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — I  have  a  compost  heap  the 
analysis  of  which  is  :  Moisture  at  100  degrees  C.,  3  43 
per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  1.28  per  cent;  potassium 
oxide,  1.60  per  cent ;  nitrogen,  0  98  percent ;  insoluble 
matter,  68.84.  What  shall  I  add  to  this  compost  to 
make  it  equal  to  Bradley’s  Special  for  Potatoes  ? 
Which  is  the  best  crop  to  use  it  on,  corn  or  potatoes  ? 
There  is  considerable  hen  manure  in  this  compost  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tells  us  to  be  careful  not  to  mix  ashes 
with  hen  manure.  Can  I  mix  potash  with  this  com¬ 
post  and  be  safe  ? 

Ans. — Comparing  the  fertilizer  mentioned  we  have 
the  following — omitting  small  fractions  : 

POUNDS  TO  THE  TON. 


Nitrogen. 

Compost .  10 

Fertilizer .  60 


Phos.  Acid. 
25 
125 


The  problem  now  is  to  add  50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  100 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  78  of  potash  to  the  ton  of  com¬ 
post.  Nitrogen  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  each  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  there^  are  16  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  20  pounds.  You  need,  there¬ 
fore,  300  of  nitrate  or  250  of  sulphate  to  give  the 
needed  nitrogen.  As  for  phosphoric  acid,  you  will 
need  400  pounds  of  ground  bone  or  800  of  dissolved 
rock  to  give  100  pounds.  The  potash  you  can  supply 
in  160  pounds  of  muriate.  The  best  you  can  do,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  to  add  1,000  pounds  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  chemicals  to  1,000  pounds  of  the  compost.  This 
will  not  pay.  The  cost  and  labor  of  mixing  may  all 
be  ^voided.  Our  advice  would  be  to  broadcast  the 
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compost  and  harrow  in,  and  then  use  the  fertilizer 
scattered  over  the  hill  or  drill  in  a  space  about  two 
feet  wide  to  be  well  worked  in  with  a  harrow  or  culti¬ 
vator.  For  potatoes,  two  tons  of  this  compost  well 
worked  into  the  soil  and  400  pounds  of  the  fertilizer 
used  in  the  drills,  will  give  you  more  fertility  than 
you  would  get  in  half  a  ton  of  the  fertilizer.  We 
would  prefer  to  use  this  compost  on  corn  entirely, 
using  as  here  recommended.  It  will  he  perfectly  safe 
to  use  kainit,  muriate  or  other  potash  salts  in  the 
compost. 

No  Available  Potash  in  Feldspar. 

if,  C.  M.,  Rawenna,  Fa. ---Would  finely-ground  feld¬ 
spar,  containing  200  to  300  pounds  of  potash  per  ton,  be 
valuable  to  apply  in  the  crude  state  for  general  crops 
that  need  plenty  of  potash?  Can  the  latter  be  sep¬ 
arated  cheaply  by  any  process  V 

Ans. — There  is  no  evidence  that  an  application  of 
finely-ground  feldspar  would  have  any  immediate 
effect  as  a  fertilizer.  There  is  no  process  in  use  by 
which  the  pctash  of  feldspar  can  be  cheaply  and 
readily  made  available. 

Losses  in  Mixed  Fertilizers  ;  Trimming:  Peaches. 

C.  H ,  Selin's  Grove,  Pa.—l.  How  soon  after  nitrate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  are 
mixed,  will  they  sustain  injury  if  not  used  ?  2.  What 
elements  will  be  lost,  and  what  proportion  ?  3,  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City,  what  is  the  proper  time  to 
trim  bearing  peach  trees  ?  Is  it  better  to  trim  them 
early  in  the  spring  or  when  the  blossoms  are  open  ? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  They  will  keep  indefinitely  if  shel¬ 
tered  and  dry.  The  only  ways  in  which  this  mixture 
could  be  injared  would  be  in  becoming  soaked  or 
damp  or  heated  to  a  high  temperature.  Thoroughly 
dry  and  cool  it  will  keep  for  years.  3.  As  soon  after 
freezing  weather  is  over  as  possible. 

What  Burninff  Does  for  Bones. 

D  B.,  Bath,  N.  T. — What  is  the  difference  in  a  ton 
of  bone  meal,  in  which  the  bone  has  been  burnt  with 
wood,  and  one  in  which  it  has  been  kiln-dried  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  ordinary  bone,  reasonably  dry,  con¬ 
tains  about  70  pounds  of  nitrogen,  640  pounds  of  lime, 
460  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  enough  water, 
sand  and  useless  substance  to  make  up  the  remainder. 
When  kiln-dried,  the  water  is  driven  off,  and  also  a 
small  amount  of  the  nitrogen.  When  the  bones  are 
burned,  the  nit'-ogen  is  all  driven  away,  leaving  the 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  ash.  To  this 
is  added  the  potash  in  the  wood.  Thus  the  change  in 
burning  bones  is  that  you  lose  the  nitrogen,  and  leave 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  a  less  soluble  form. 

Who  can  Sell  Separator  Skim-milk. 

“  Webb,"  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — I  have  a  market  for 
all  the  buttermilk  I  can  produce.  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  separator  skim-milk  can  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  it — if  the  separator  does  its  duty. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  succeeded  in  making  a 
market  for  separator  skim-milk  we  want  to  know  how 
they  did  it. 

More  About  the  Value  of  Urine. 

I.  0.  J.,Ada,  Mich.— On  page  22,  The  R.  N.-Y.  touches 
upon  a  vital  question  to  progressive  farmers,  that  of 
saving  the  liquid  manure.  What  is  the  average 
amount  of  urine  passed  by  a  cow  when  stabled  24 
hours,  with  water  as  desired  and  fed  on  ensilage  and 
hay  ? 

Ans. — It  is  usually  stated  that  a  cow  of  average  size 
and  under  average  conditions,  should  void  about  8,000 
pounds  of  urine  in  a  year.  In  a  recent  experiment  in 
Denmark,  with  cows  under  the  average  size,  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  voided  per  cow  in  a  herd  of  12  was  6,454 
pounds  in  one  year.  The  quantity  per  day  varied 
greatly,  as  did  the  quality,  depending  on  the  food  and 
the  season.  The  cows  mentioned  were  fed  on  roots, 
hay  and  grain.  They  averaged  133^  pounds  of  urine 
per  day  for  the  seven  winter  months,  and  23  pounds 
for  June  to  October.  The  most  in  one  day  was  32 
pounds  and  the  least  113^  pounds.  As  before  ex¬ 
plained,  the  urine  is  the  best  part  of  the  manure.  Not 
only  is  it  richer,  pound  for  pound,  than  the  solids,  but 
the  fertilizing  matter  in  it  is  digested  or  immediately 
available.  For  example,  in  one  ton  each  of  fresh 
urine  and  solids  from  a  cow  we  have  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONK  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phosphoric  acid. 

Fresh  urine .  11^  10 

Fresh  solids .  6  2 

Bear  in  mind,  these  figures  are  given  for  the  fresh 
manures.  The  usual  analyses  for  cow  manure  are 
made  from  samples  somewhat  rotted  and  containing 
a  mixture  of  liquids  and  solids.  You  get  an  idea  from 
this  statement  of  what  is  lost  when  the  liquids  are 
permitted  to  leach  into  the  soil.  If  you  could  have  your 
bam  on  wheels  and  move  it  about  from  year  to  year, 
letting  the  garden  follow  it,  you  might  save  some  of  this 
waste.  The  surest  way  to  save  the  urine  is  to  pipe  it 
into  a  tight  cistern  and  sprinkle  it  over  quick  growing 
crops  like  young  grass,  grain,  or  garden  stuff.  As 


compared  with  a  well-balanced  fertilizer,  the  urine 
needs  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  By  the  addition  of 
kainit  or  muriate,  soluble  potash  will  be  supplied  and 
the  nitrogen  will  be  held  in  a  stronger  combination. 
Dissolved  bone  black  can  be  added  to  the  urine  or 
broadcasted  on  the  soil  with  it. 

“  Cotton-Seed  Feed”  Agraln. 

W.  K.  R. ,  Franktown,  Va. — I  enclose  a  sample  of  a 
cow  and  horse  feed  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
introduce  here.  What  is  it,  and  how  does  it  compare 
with  corn  meal  and  bran  as  a  milk  producer  ?  Is  it 
worth  $15  per  ton  ? 

Ans  — This  is  evidently  the  ”  cotton-seed  feed  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  73.  Over  a  year  ago,  when  cotton 
hulls  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  North,  we  wrote  to 
half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  country  and 
asked  if  farmers  outside  of  the  cotton  belt  could  afford 
to  pay  $10  a  ton  for  hulls.  The  unanimous  opinion  was 
”  No,  not  with  hay  and  grain  at  present  prices.”  These 
prices  are  cheaper  now  !  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  who  is 
now  in  the  South,  writes  this  about  this  feed  : 

“  I  insist  that  purchased  feeds  are  too  high.  When 
I  used  the  first  bag  of  cotton-seed  meal  that,  I  think, 
was  ever  fed  in  the  North,  it  cost  me  $15  a  ton.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  sell  a  mixture  of  five  pounds  of  hulls 
and  one  pound  of  the  meal  for  this  same  price,  and 
hulls  may  be  bought  at  the  oil  mills  in  the  South  for 
$1  a  ton.  Some  one  is  going  to  make  too  big  a  profit  of 
the  new  combination.  The  hulls  are  good  feed,  no 
doubt,  and  the  Southern  cows  get  fat  on  what  they 
are  allowed  to  take  freely  from  the  waste  piles  of  the 
mills.  They  are  a  waste  product,  but,  of  course,  cost 
money  to  handle  and  transport.  There  5s  more  money, 
by  a  good  deal,  in  wheat  at  60  cents  a  bushel,  or  $20 
a  ton,  than  in  this  mixed  feed  now  offered,  if  some 
food  rich  in  fat  is  purchased  to  add  to  it  when  coarsely 
ground.  The  gluten  meal  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  cotton  meal  which  may  have  very  little  fat  in 
it.  The  fact  is  that  these  feeding  substances  are  all 
too  dear  for  profit  to  the  feeder,  and  thus  it  might  be 
well  to  use  corn  meal,  and  stop  buying  other  feeds, 
until  they  are  reduced  in  value  to  an  equality  with  the 
cheaper  farm  products.” 

We  would  not  pay  $15  a  ton  for  this  feed,  with  good 
hay  and  bran  at  present  prices.  At  any  rate,  we  never 
would  feed  it  to  a  horse. 

White  Scour  in  Youner  Calves. 

G.  P.  F.,  Alba,  Pa. — My  calves  are  all  right  when 
dropped  and  for  about  one  day,  when  they  are  taken 
with  the  scour,  seem  to  be  in  great  pain  and  will  die 
in  about  24  hours.  1  have  saved  one  or  two  by  taking 
them  from  the  cow  and  feeding  them  a  very  little 
good  milk,  but  all  have  been  sick  and  do  not  seem  to 
grow  at  all. 

Ans. — Your  calves  are  evidently  suffering  from  an 
epidemic  form  of  the  white  scour,  which  occasionally 
attacks  the  sucking  calves  of  a  whole  herd.  Of  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  very  little,  if  anything,  is  known. 
Some  recent  European  investigations  indicate  that  the 
disease  is  contagious.  From  the  fact  that  the  calves 
are  so  uniformly  attacked  within  24  to  48  hours  after 
birth,  and  die  so  quickly,  the  disease  is  evidently  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  some  fault  or  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  dam,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  calf 
either  before  birth  or  through  the  milk.  The  disease 
is  so  rapidly  fatal  that  treatment  has  been  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained 
where  one  or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  is  given  the  calf 
as  soon  as  possible  after  birth.  Twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken  up  in  the  oil, 
could  be  added  to  advantage.  Upon  the  first  in¬ 
dications  of  the  scouring,  give  one-half  ounce  of 
laudanum  and  repeat  two  or  three  times  daily,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  the  animal  quiet  and  prevent 
straining.  Salol  in  doses  of  15  to  20  grains,  or  5  to  10 
drops  of  creolin,  three  or  four  times  daily,  might 
prove  beneficial ;  to  be  given  soon  after  the  calf  is 
dropped  and  continued  until  all  danger  of  the  disease 
appearing  is  over.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  condition,  care,  and  diet  of  the  cows,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  correct  any  fault  from  that  source. 
Sick  calves  should  be  immediately  removed  to  a  pen 
by  themselves,  away  from  the  herd  ;  and  everything 
with  which  they  have  come  in  contact  disinfected 
with  a  one  or  two-per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  whitewashing  with  freshly  slaked  quicklime. 

F.  L.  K. 

Indigrestlou  in  Cows. 

E.  C.  B.,  East  Masonville,  N.  Y. — What  ails  the 
cows  ?  The  first  one  that  was  sick  was  due  to  calve 
in  about  three  months.  She  ate  scarcely  anything  for 
a  week,  commenced  to  dry  up  as  soon  as  she  stopped 
eating,  and,  in  two  days  was  dry.  The  next  two  were 
farrow,  and  did  not  dry  up  entirely,  but  shrunk  very 
badly.  For  about  three  days  they  did  not  eat.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  distress,  bloat  a  little,  but  not 
much.  They  look  all  right  otherwise.  The  feed  is 
as  follows :  Hay,  mostly  Timothy,  but  with  a  little 


clover,  is  cut  and  about  12  pounds  is  fed  at  two  feeds. 
This  grain  ration  is  fed  daily  scattered  over  the  cut 
hay  after  it  is  put  in  their  mangers:  Hominy,  43^ 
pounds;  bran,  33^  pounds;  cotton-seed  meal, 
pound  ;  oil  meal,  one-quarter  of  a  pound.  The 
cows  are  watered  in  the  stable,  but  are  turned  out 
almost  every  day  long  enough  to  clean  the  stable. 

Ans. — Your  cows  are  suffering  from  indigestion. 
The  grain  ration  you  are  feeding  is  evidently  too 
liberal  for  some  of  the  animals.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  capacity  of  dairy  cows  to  consume  a 
rich  grain  ration  like  the  one  you  are  feeding.  In 
fact,  it  is  questionable  if  you  are  not  feeding  more 
than  any  of  the  cows  can  profitably  consume.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  feed  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  animals, 
they  must  be  closely  watched  and  the  quantity  varied 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  each.  On  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  indigestion  or  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
indicating  that  they  are  getting  too  much  grain,  the 
ration  should  be  at  once  reduced  for  those  animals. 

At  the  outset  of  an  attack,  give  the  cow  ItolX  pound 
Epsom  salts  (according  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
animal)  with  a  good  handful  of  common  salt  and  two 
to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger,  dissolved  in  one  to 
two  quarts  of  warm  water,  and  given  as  a  drench.  If 
the  bowels  are  not  freely  moved  in  24  hours  repeat  the 
dose.  Then  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following 
powders  on  the  feed  twice  daily :  Sulphate  of  soda,  one 
pound ;  ginger,  one-half  pound  ;  powdered  nux  vomica 
one-fourth  pound,  mix.  Following  recovery,  the 
grain  ration  should  be  reduced,  especially  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  hominy.  More  daily  exercise  would 
also  be  desirable  for  the  whole  herd.  p.  e.  k. 

Is  This  a  Sterile  Cow  P 

R.  I.  E.,  Seguin,  lex. — One  of  my  cows  has  not  had 
a  calf  for  three  years,  and  is  still  milking.  If  I  dry 
her  up,  will  it  make  her  breed  ?  If  so,  what  will  be 
the  best  way  to  dry  her  up  ? 

Ans. — “Drying  her  up”  will  not  cause  the  cow  to 
breed.  You  do  not  give  her  age,  condition,  or  whether 
she  has  been  in  heat  during  the  three  years,  so  that  I 
cannot  judge  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  her  failure 
to  breed.  If  she  has  not  been  in  heat  during  this 
time,  or  fails  to  come  in  heat  again,  she  will  probably 
never  breed  ;  in  which  case  you  can  milk  her  only  as 
long  as  you  wish,  and  then  send  her  to  the  butcher. 
If  she  continue  to  come  in  heat,  turn  to  pasture  with 
a  good  bull.  F.  L.  K. 

Lameness  in  Hogrs’  Hind  Legs. 

L.  M.  S.,  Castleton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  shote  whose  legs 
seem  stiff ;  it  cannot  walk  and  appears  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  its  legs.  It  wants  to  lie  down 
all  the  time,  and  for  the  past  six  weeks  would  squeal 
whenever  handled.  It  is  quite  fat  and  eats  well. 
What  can  I  do  for  it  ? 

Ans. — Hogs  frequently  suffer  from  a  condition  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  you  describe,  i.  e.,  lameness  or  partial 
paralysis  in  the  hind  legs  or  quarters  which  renders 
them  unable  to  arise.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
well-bred  animals  and  those  that  are  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  or  fat.  Such  animals  are  naturally  very  heavy 
for  their  legs,  so  that  any  slight  trouble  or  accident 
renders  them  helpless  ;  and  when  once  down  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  regain  their  strength.  The  most 
common  causes  are,  confinement  in  pens  on  a  board 
or  concrete  floor ;  in j  uries  to  the  limbs  or  loins  by 
slipping  or  fighting  ;  overfeeding  and  idleness  ;  more 
rarely  to  rheumatism,  or  as  a  result  of  cholera  or 
other  disease  ;  and,  probably,  occasionally  to  kidney 
worms.  With  animals  that  are  otherwise  apparently 
healthy,  in  good  condition,  and  with  no  indications  of 
being  feverish,  the  most  profitable  treatment  usually, 
is  to  butcher  them  at  once,  while  their  flesh  is  still 
fit  for  use.  If  treatment  is  desirable,  place  the  animal 
in  a  comfortable  pen,  on  a  dry  earth  floor.  If  fat, 
feed  very  lightly.  If  there  be  weakness  of  the  loins, 
the  application  of  mustard  and  turpentine,  or  a  lini¬ 
ment  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil,  strong  aqua  am¬ 
monia,  and  turpentine,  well  shaken  together,  will 
prove  beneficial.  f.  l.  k. 

To  Develop  a  Cow’s  Udder. 

A.  M.  B.,  Adrian,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  that 
came  in  at  about  15  months,  two  weeks  ago.  She  gives 
no  milk  from  the  two  front  teats,  but  sometimes  I  get 
a  thin,  watery  substance  from  them.  Is  there  any 
possibility  of  her  giving  milk  from  them  when  she 
comes  in  again  ? 

Ans. — If  the  fore  quarters  of  the  udder  are  unde¬ 
veloped,  the  milk  may  never  come  to  them  ;  but  if 
fairly  well  developed,  the  milk  will  probably  come 
after  a  while,  if  you  continue  milking  the  front  teats 
while  milking  the  hind  ones.  This  will  stimulate  the 
milk  secretion  in  the  fore  quarters.  Vigorous  hand 
rubbing  of  the  udder  after  each  milking  will  also  be 
beneficial.  Even  if  the  milk  does  not  come  now,  she 
might  come  to  her  milk  after  the  next  calving.  That 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  fore  quarters  of  the  udder.  f.  l.  kiebornk. 
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How  I  Get  Etrly  Tomatoes. 

.1,  T,  McL,,  Leech’s  Corners,  Pa. — 
I  have  a  sidehill  hot-house  for  starting 
them.  I  BOW  the  seeds  February  1  and 
transpl  ant  the  plants  into  boxes  or  in  hot¬ 
beds  as  soon  as  four  inches  high.  As  soon 
as  they  get  started  nicely,  I  replant  in 
the  rims  of  old  tin  fruit  cans.  The  cans 
are  thrown  on  a  fire  outdoors  and  melted 
apart.  Place  the  can  rims  on  the  hot¬ 
bed  where  you  wish  the  plants,  put  a 
board  on  top  and  press  them  into  the 
soil  level  with  the  surface.  Scoop  out 
the  soil  with  the  trowel  and  put  in  the 
plants.  They  will  not  dry  out  as  they 
will  if  put  in  pots,  and  they  are  handier 
to  plant  out.  A  lighted  lamp  set  in  the 
bed  will  save  them  from  damping  off, 
and  also  from  frost,  if  the  beds  are  tight 
and  covered  with  mats  or  carpets,  even 
though  the  thermometer  gets  to  within 
10  degrees  of  zero.  When  the  plants  are 
as  high  as  the  glass,  which  should  be  two 
feet  high,  and  have  filled  up  a  space  of 
one  square  foot,  and  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  they  should  be  planted  out.  Se¬ 
lect  gravelly,  loamy  soil  if  available. 
Give  it  at  least  10  good  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre,  and  mark  out  the  rows  with 
a  plow  six  feet  apart  for  the  Dwarf 
Champion  ;  other  kinds  seven  feet  wide. 
The  Dwarfs  may  be  planted  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  the  other  kinds  three 
feet.  Throw  two  more  furrows  to  the 
first  one,  just  close  enough  so  as  not  to 
fill  it ;  then  with  the  hoe,  dig  out  a  place 
for  the  plants,  remove  the  can  rims  and 
set  the  plants  in  carefully.  Have  a  large 
box  in  which  to  remove  the  plants,  flood 
the  bed  well  with  water,  leave  a  short 
time  and  then  take  them  up  carefully. 
Put  some  soil  around  the  plant  when  set, 
then  some  rotten  manure,  then  a  quart 
of  water,  and  draw  the  two  frames  up 
each  side  till  they  meet.  Stick  some 
bushes  with  leaves  around  the  plants 
till  they  get  started.  They  should  be  put 
out  after  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  A 
ridge  for  them  to  grow  on  exposes  the 
fruit  to  the  sun  better. 

Dried  Sweet  Corn  Prices. 

D.  C.  B.,  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y. — We 
have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  great  inter¬ 
est,  especially  the  article  on  the  growing 
of  sweet  corn.  We  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  over  40  years,  and  have  manufac¬ 
tured  40  barrels  of  dried  corn  per  day  in 
the  rush  of  the  season.  We  pay  at  pres¬ 
ent  70  cents  per  100  pounds  of  husked 
ears  delivered  to  the  factory.  We  have 
grown  four  tons  per  acre  (a  large  yield 
for  this  section),  which  would  bring  $56, 
and  the  fodder  in  the  silo  is  worth  from 
$10  to  $15  more. 

Celery  Plants  to  the  Ounce. 

E.  II.  M.,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. — On  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1894,  I  sowed  one-fourth  ounce 
of  Golden  Self-Blanching  celery  seed  in 
two  boxes  (14x21  inches)  and  to-day 
(April  13)  have  just  finished  transplant¬ 
ing  5,000  good  plants,  1  to  13>^  inch 
high,  from  those  two  flats.  This  is  equal 
to  20,000  plants  to  an  ounce,  or,  in  fact, 
much  more,  as  I  threw  away  fully  one- 
third  of  the  plants  that  were  too  small. 
Yet  the  seedsmen  say,  one  ounce  to  2,000 
plants  I 

Who  Bites  at  Such  Balt  7 
E  P.  R.,  Sidney,  Ohio. — Some  of  the 
gardening  papers  are  printing  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  Philadelphia  house, 
which  IS  headed,  “  $40,000  made  in  five 
years  ! !  $100,000  in  six  years  from  $1.50 
invested  now.”  It  further  states  that 
“  certain  gladioli  multiply  at  the  rate  of 
200  bulbs  per  bulb  in  one  year,”  but  “  at 
the  very  moderate  increase  of  25  bulbs 
per  bulb,  100  gladioli  planted  this  year 
would  produce  two  millions  of  bulbs  in 
five  years,  or  five  billions  in  six  years !  ! 
They  wholesale  this  year  at  an  average 


of  $20  per  1,000  ! !  Any  boy  or  girl  can 
grow  them  without  trouble.  For  $1  50 
we  send  by  mail  or  express  prepaid  100 
of  these  PROLIFIC  GLADIOLI.”  There 
is  a  picture  of  piles  of  coins  and  bundles 
of  bills,  and  one  bag  marked  $50,000. 
Now,  what  kind  of  a  reader  could  be 
caught  by  so  self-evident  a  fraud  ?  If  I 
were  publisher  of  a  paper,  and  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  offered  such  an  advertisement, 
I  would  deem  it  a  reflection  on  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  my  readers.  Is  it  possible 
that  an  advertisement  of  this  kind  will 
prove  profitable  ?  Of  course,  the  fools 
are  not  all  dead,  but  are  there  enough 
to  pay  this  fraudulent  advertiser  ?  When 
the  wholesale  price  is  $20  per  1,000,  why 
does  he  go  to  the  expense  of  advertising 
these  bulbs  at  $1.50  per  100  at  retail,  ex- 
pressage  prepaid  ?  One  hundred  bulbs 
multiplying  at  the  rate  of  25  per  bulb 
per  year  would  amount  to  over  24, 000,- 
000,000  in  six  years,  instead  of  5,000,000  ; 
and  at  $20  per  1,000  would  amount  to 
over  $480,000,000,  instead  of  a  paltry 
$100,000.  The  sixth  year,  allowing  10 
bulbs  to  each  foot  of  low,  and  rows  12 
inches  apart,  the  “  boy  or  girl  ”  would 
need  over  56,000  acres  to  grow  the 
24,000,000,000  bulbs. 

Experience  With  Plums, 
n.  0.  M,,  Lunenburqh,  Mass. — Having 
fruited  both  the  Burbank  and  Satsuma 
plums  for  the  past  three  seasons,  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  them  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  your  readers.  In  the  spring  of 
1889  I  received  grafts  of  both  varieties 
from  Luther  Burbank.  The  grafts  were 
set  in  two  plum  trees  bearing  a  small 
white  plum  bought  for  Moore’s  Arctic. 
Although  the  leaves  had  started,  by 
drying  a  little  I  made  every  graft  of 
Satsuma  grow,  and  five  of  Burbank. 
Since  then  I  have  grafted  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  plum  trees  and  also  the 
Burbank  into  the  peach.  I  find  both 
very  free  growers,  many  scions  making 
a  growth  of  five  to  six  feet,  especially  the 
Burbank,  which  is  a  trifle  the  freest 
grower.  Many  of  the  scions  will  bear 
a  peck  or  more  the  third  season,  and, 
like  the  peach,  bear  upon  last  season’s 
wood,  although  there  are  many  buds 
upon  short  spurs  on  older  grafts.  On 
both  varieties  the  fruit  has  been  much 
larger  than  the  Lombard,  with  very 
small  pits. 

The  Burbank  is  somewhat  inclined  to 


In  wrltluj;  to  AdvertUeri  pleuBe  always  mention 
Thi  Buraj.. 


Hood’s*^s‘^‘ Cures 


"I  am  glad  to  recom* 
mend  Ilood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  and  Hood’s  Pills.  I 
have  suffered  very  much 
•with  severe 
Sick  Headache. 
After  taking  six  bottles 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  two  boxes  of  Hood’s 
Pills,  I  am  cured  of  that 
terrible  disease.  I  know 


Hood’s  SarsaparHlais  the  best  medicine  I  ever 
took.”  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lattin,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Hood’8  Pills  cure  liver  ills.  25o.  per  box. 


BICYCLES 


Agents  'Wanted. 


VEHICI.es,  etc  at 

HALF  PRICE. 

_  f  Catalogue  free. 

BREWSTER  CO.,  Holly.  Mich. 


Dimrnlno  ‘Cld  on  installment  plan.  Second-hand 
IjILVLIijS  Wheels  and  Typewriters  taken  In  ex- 
o  change.  B,  C.  Gordon,  Uushford,  N.  Y  . 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

(Jrade.  ^67.^,  UrJtdc,  $4a.  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty, 
Mtrenatli  and  C'heapne8a.0vei 
50, (XX)  of  these  vehicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
\Send  at  once  foi  our  complete 
^catalogue  (D)  of  every  kind  of 

_  _  .  velil<*Iei&liarne«M,aIso  book 

“A"  Oradti,  gisu.  of  testimonials,  they  are  free 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  ft  SON,  183  Beade  St.,  N. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produo*,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Sp^cialtiM— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dan’s  o>  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


rot  with  me,  and  is  no  better  keeper 
than  Lombard,  while  Satsuma  is  the 
only  variety  that  will  keep,  being  better 
than  any  of  the  American  or  European 
varieties  I  have  tried.  Nearly  all  varie¬ 
ties  will  rot  within  a  few  days,  but  this 
will  keep  a  number  of  weeks  without 
loss.  It  is  also  the  best  for  sauce  and 
preserves,  and  also  a  very  good  plum  to 
eat  if  thoroughly  ripe,  although  I  think 
the  majority  of  people  would  prefer  the 
Burbank  for  eating.  The  Burbank  will 
outgrow  and  outyield  anything  I  have 
yet  seen ;  and,  in  favorable  locations,  I 
think  can  be  grown,  bushel  for  bushel, 
as  cheap  as  apples.  The  curculio  does 
not  affect  the  fruit  except  for  the  very 
small  mark  it  makes.  The  fruit  should 
be  thinned  or  the  tree  will  be  almost 
literally  covered.  Both  varieties  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  black  knot,  Burbank  the 
least.  Satsuma  is  also  more  troubled 
with  the  curculio,  and  will  not  yield  as 
many  baskets  of  fruit  per  tree  as  Bur¬ 
bank,  although  the  fruit  will  average 
more  even  in  size.  Burbank  gi  ows  on 
(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


FOR  CL0THE3. 

THE  PROIDTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  OIN’TL 


WIFP  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

A  Bayf  our  S  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im* 
>  proTcd  High  Arm  Slngersewlng  machine 
ISl  finely  hnUhed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Xearc$  with 
Automatle  Bobbin  Winder,  Self'Threadlng  Cyllo* 
Ider  Shuttle,  Belf.Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
of  Steel  Attachments;  ahipped  any  where  on 
80  l>ay*e  Trial*  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  DOW  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach* 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits, 
rnri*  Cot  This  Out  and  send  todav  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  If  EC  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair, 

OXFORD  MFO.  CO.  312  Wabask  Avt.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


Looking  Better 

feeling  better — 
better  in  every¬ 
way.  TLere’s 
more  consolation 
in  that  than  well 
people  stop  to 
ponder.  To  get/^’ 
back  flesh  and 
spirits  is  ■‘every¬ 
thing. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  is  prescribed  by  lead¬ 
ing  physicians  everywhere  for  ail¬ 
ments  that  are  causing  rapid  loss 
of  flesh  and  vital  strength. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  •will  do  more  than 
to  stop  a  lingering  Cough  -  it  fortifies 
the  system  AGAINST  coughs  and  colds. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  druccists. 


PURE  WATER  ONLY  FROM 


&T££L\ 


It  is  stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  iron 
pipe.  For  partlcuiara  addiees 

THE  WELLS  RUST f  ESS  IKON  CO., 
Little  Ferry.  N.  J. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydranlic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Preeaee,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Cataloerue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  -ij^^ 

118  W.WaterSt.. SYRACUSE. N.Y. 


n  ft  II II  III  p  MACH  1 N  EK  Y  and  SUPPLIES. 
UnllllinUD.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Hi.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y,  Mention  this  paper. 


)Ko<1s  Fence  for 
Men  Wanted  to 
put  up  fence  and  sell  fence  tools. 
Big  wages.  Write  T.  J.  ANDUK* 


Wanseon,  Ohio 


THE  GARRETT  PICKET  AHD 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Tbousaudsinuie.  Quar* 
aoteed.  Freight  paid.  Agent* 
are  reporting  bigsalei.  Maebioeft, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factor/  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  Tree.  Address  the  man* 
ufacturer.  A.  H,  6AKKKTX, 
MANSFIELD,  OUlO. 


STftlfD''RD  1?eKCE.  SEHO  stamp 

to-day  for  Illustrated 


Wire  Fencing. 


Pamphlet  in  which 
leading  agriculturists 
tell  how  they  are 
fencing  their  farms 
at  the  least  possible 
cost.  Also  Portable 
Practical,  cheap. 


H.  C.  PKATT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


BUGGY 


ttlp.  Guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Equal  to  those  of  other  makes  cost¬ 
ing  $75.  For  years  they  have  given 
superior  satisfaction  as  thousands  will  testify.  We 
are  the  only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
subject  to  your  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
to  ns,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  oheerfnlly  mailed  to  any  address 
PIONEER  MFG.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


before  buying 

Send  2c  slanip  for 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Band  Made 
suit  everybody  and 
approval.  1 1  costs 
know  where  you 
yonr  money. 


NEW  HARNESS 

)S0  )>age  Illustrated 
idilliii'entstyles  I’ure 
Harness.  Prices  to 
shipped  subject  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best  value  for 


KING  <&  CO.  UfYklO,  Church  St.  OwegOi  N.  T. 


.DRIVINQ  still  leads  them  all. 

Q-|._  IT  WILL  CONTROL  THS  MOST 
^Dl.l  VICIOUS  HORSI. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  nn 

Nickel.  81.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

niMC  UAI I  EADI  C  IRHU  PR  WJ!: 


FENCING 


WISE  ROPE  SELVASi. 


•y  POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING  i 

Railroad,  Farm,  Harden,  Cemetery,  La'wn  I 
Fenclus.  Prices  down.  Frei^tpaid.  Catal’g.  free.X 
McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago.  I 


WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE 

3  No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
60in.  high.  Make  It  your 
self  for  16c  per  Rod. 

V  \.c  \,f  V  \.r  y./; 

<  Xnorse  high,  bull  strong, 
^pig  tighL  Make  it  yourself 
for  2)}  Cents  Per  Rod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

KITSFLMAN  BRCS. 

idgeville,  Indiana* 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  High  St..  DeKalb.  III. 


your  Paints  direct. 
Save  40% 

We  are  manufacturers  and  sell 
direct  to  Corporations  and  Prop* 


agents’  commissions.  We  give  i 
crences  from  those  who  have  used 
our  Paints  for  years,  including  cor¬ 
porations  and  property  owners  in 
every  section  of  the  U.  S.  They  are  used  extensively  by  rail¬ 
roads,  and  elevated  railroads  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  ai)d 
Chicago.  Also  by  U.  S.  Government,  and  corporations  in 
general,  for  the  painting  of  their  plants.  They  are  the  Recog* 
nized  Standard  lor  Quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
They  are  specified  by  Architects  and  Engineers  Sold,  any 
quantitv,  from  i  gal.  iipwafri.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  WORKS,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Farmers*  Club  Discussion,  or 

(Continued.) 

the  peach  very  readily,  and  in  setting 
yearling  trees  budded  on  peach,  the  roots 
were  as  good  as  those  of  peach  trees  of 
the  same  age,  while  Satsuma  made  less 
growth  and  the  roots  were  poor,  lacking 
fibrous  roots ;  neither  has  the  growth 
since  been  as  good  as  Burbank.  Two 
buds  of  Burbank  set  in  limbs  of  a  peach 
set  two  years,  made  a  growth  of  six  feet, 
three  inches,  and  five  feet,  nine  inches 
respectively,  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  q 
made  an  average  of  about  three  feet.  As  g 
all  the  top  was  well  cut  back,  the  peach  i 
had  as  good  a  chance  as  the  plum  buds, 
Smith’s  Orleans  has  been  the  freest  g] 
from  black  knot  of  any  variety  I  have  p 
ever  tested,  but  is  a  shy  bearer.  I  have  y 
picked  more  in  value  from  a  Kingston 
than  from  any  other.  t' 

Possibilities  of  Potatoes  in  Vermont. 

L.  R.  Jones,  Vermont  Experiment 
Station.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  24,  '' 

L.  W.  Beet,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  tells  of  his  a 
onion  experiments  in  which  his  acre  has  ^ 
yielded  him  from  $35  to  $80.  In  closing,  ^ 
he  says  that  he  proposes  to  plant  that  ^ 
acre  to  potatoes  this  season,  and  asks  if  ^ 
he  cannot  thus  make  more  money  with  ^ 
less  labor.  Had  I  not  a  slight  personal  • 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peet,  I  should  ^ 
fear  he  was  too  avaricious,  but  my  con-  ^ 
fidence  both  in  him  and  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  potato  crop  of  the  Champlain  Val-  ^ 
ley  are  very  great.  That  acre  should 
yield  over  400  bushels  of  marketable  • 
potatoes.  These  will  bring  at  least  as  * 
much  as  the  onion  crops,  and  with  less 
labor.  To  be  sure  of  the  largest  crop, 
however,  he  must  not  plant  too  early, 
and  he  must  spray  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  A  vigorous  late  potato  like 
the  White  Star,  planted  May  10  to  17, 
and  sprayed  three  times,  about  August 
1,  12  and  26,  will  bring  the  desired  re¬ 
turns.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
feared,  that  is  the  scab.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  treatment  will  insure  clean 
seed,  but  the  stable  manure  applied  last 
year  may  cause  some  trouble,  though 
probably  not.  Clean  seed  and  commercial 
fertilizers  should  give  a  clean  crop. 

Shavings  to  Supply  Humus. 

V.  E.  H.,  Lakeport,  N.  H. — In  reading 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  notice  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  humus  in  the  soil,  by  the 
Arlington,  Mass.,  gardeners,  and  others 
that  use  fertilizers.  If  I  were  situated 
as  they  are,  I  would  try  about  one- 
quarter  acre,  with  sawdust,  spreading  it 
on  about  an  inch  in  depth,  after  the 
crops  are  off  in  the  fall,  and  plowing  it 
in.  I  have  fixed  my  tomato  plants  the 
last  four  years  in  this  way;  After  they 
were  hoed  the  first  time,  I  spread  one 
inch  in  depth  of  shavings,  so  that  the 
surface  would  be  covered  between  the 
rows,  and  as  far  as  the  plants  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  spread.  The  results  were  that 
the  tomatoes  have  been  very  free  from 
rot,  they  don’t  have  to  be  hoed  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  and  I  have  seen  no  bad 
effects  from  the  shavings  in  the  soil. 

Great  Fains  With  Apple  Trees. 

M.  B.,  Spring  Green,  Wis. — I  cover  the 
blooming  trees  at  night  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  50  degrees  above,  for  I  ex¬ 
pect  frost  that  night.  For  a  cover,  I 
take  muslin  or  burlap  large  enough  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  set  two  poles, 


Cheapest  Lands  in  the  World 

considering  the  quick  cultivation,  varied 
productions  of  high  quality,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  time  from  the  great  markets  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc.,  are  in 
the  famous  fruit  belt  of  Michigan,  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
populated  region  with  schools,  churches, 
railroads,  steamboat  lines,  telegraphs. 
Millions  of  people  to  buy  all  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  garden  truck  as  fast  as  it  grows, 
and  transportation  ready,  quick  and 
cheap  enough  to  get  it  to  them.  $5  to  $20 
per  acre.  Write  to  B.  F.  Popple,  G.  E.  Agt. 
C.  &  W.  M.  R’y,  375  B’way,  New  York,  or 
West  Mich.  Land  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Mention  this  paper. — Adv. 


one  on  each  side,  that  will  reach  a  little 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  tree  and  tie 
the  cover  to  the  top  of  each  pole  ;  this 
prevents  the  cloth  from  pr'essing  the 
buds  or  blossoms  and  the  cover  keeps 
the  frost  from  touching  the  buds  and 
blossoms.  In  this  way  I  have  raised 
early  apples,  also  cherries  and  goose¬ 
berries.  I  take  the  cover  off  two  or 
three  hours  after  sunrise  next  morning. 


Some  Splinters. 

G  C.  M.,  SuNSiDE,  N.  Y. — On  page  198 
Geo.  Bittner  says  that  cows  do  not  eat 
grasses  growing  around  horse  droppings. 
They  do  not  eat  that  about  cow  droppings 
in  these  parts,  but  eat  about  horse  and 
sheep  droppings.  Again  :  Does  not  this 
prove  the  quality  of  vegetables  grown 
with  fertilizers  ?  Certainly,  and  it  proves 
that  fertilizers  must  be  selected  to  give 
the  quality  needed. 

On  page  203  J.  E.  11.,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y., 
is  pleased  to  have  wide  tires  on  his 
wagon,  an  old  one  remodeled.  I  say, 
amen,  to  his  having  them,  but  anathema 
to  a  law  compelling  all  to  get  wide  tires. 
Within  the  last  three  years  some  of  my 
acquaintances  have  procured  new  wagons 
with  wide  tires,  but  of  late  have  given 
the  wide  tired  wagons  very  much  rest. 
Two  have  freely  admitted  that  they  were 
mistaken.  If  J.  E.  H.  desires  wide  tires 
for  his  wagons,  or  even  a  roller  to  go 
with,  I  am  willing,  only  I  object  to  a 
law  to  compel  him  or  me. 

The  “White  Top,”  “Tree,”  or  “Welsh 
Onion”  has  been  in  cultivation  here  for 
60  years  to  my  certain  knowledge.  It  is 
very  early,  of  nice  form  and  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  objections  are  its  high  flavor 
and  expensive  seed.  But  the  seed  is  for 
sale  by  our  merchants.  Just  the  kind 
for  early  in  the  home  garden. 

In  fighting  for  butter,  is  it  necessary 
to  fight  against  the  interests  of  producers 
of  other  articles  that  may  be  used  in  its 
place,  and  against  those  who  choose  to 
use  a  substitute  for  butter  ? 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
IHB  BUBAL  NBW-TOBKBB. 


( jooooooor©o©oco0e©oooooo« 

<  ?  What  a  vvotiderfiil  thing  Is  u  live  seed.  2 

(  J  Immature,  old  or  (lead  it  may  too/c  the  sttisie,  O  j 

(  J  How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that  0  ' 

ii  ^ur/3ee4 
\4eedi£rom 

(  5  This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give  ^  (  *■ 

(  \  our  word  you  will  be  satisfied— your  success  f  ^ 

5  Is  ours.  BIIRPKIC’S  KAR.U  ANNUAL  ?) 

5  for  1894,  172  pages,  tells  all  al)OUt  the  Best  ?  j 
C  Be.eds  that  Grow.  The  new8pa|)ers  cell  It  ?  i 
C  Leading  American  deed  Catalogve.  Yours  a  , 

'  j{  free  for  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds.  a  ■ 

\lw.A  TLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia.  5  ' 

Grapes.  Strawberries. 

For  *1.00:  Six  Greenville,  six  Shuckless,  four 
Wyoming  Red,  four  Moore's  Early,  four  I’ockllngton, 
postpaid,  and  your  name  on  my  list  for  free  catalogue 
eyeryyear.  EUGENE  WlIiUETT,  North  Collins,  N.V. 

STKAWHEKKIE8— Bubach,  Warfield,  .losste, 

50  cents  per  ICO,  postpaid;  l‘2  per  1,000,  exp. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Sprl  ig,  Del. 

Plants  for  Sale  at  Lakeview. 

Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Raspberries.  *1  per  1(W. 

$7  per  1.000;  Erie  and  Mlnnewaskl  Blackberries.  ?1 
per  lOO,  18  per  1,000.  Strawberries  10  kinds.  Write 
for  prices.  Burpee  s  Extra  Early  Potatoes.  $l.‘i6per 
bushel,  fO.EO  per  barrel.  WALTER  E.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeep.lo,  N.  Y. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  standard  Bartlett  Pear  Trees, 
and  will  sell  the  largest  size  at  *15.00,  medium  size, 
*12.00  small  size  at  *10.00  per  100.  We  offer  also  sur¬ 
plus  of  Kelffer  and  Ciapp’s  Favorite  at  low  prices. 
Our  surplus  of  Apples  consists  of  small  lots,  odd 
varieties  We  have  a  large  surplus  of  Plums,  slightly 
off  grade,  largest  size,  lO  cents,  medium  size.  8  cents, 
largely  German  Prune.  i)ur  surplus  Peaches  are 
two  or  three  leet  hiKh ;  will  sell  them  at  $4.00  ptr  100. 
Surplus  Norway  Spruce,  three  feet,  at  15  cents;  two 
feet  at  10  cents.  Boxing  extra  at  cost.  Send  for 
particulars  Now  Is  the  time  for  a  great  bargain  In 
such  stock  as  we  hold  In  surplus.  Wholesale  Price- 
List  and  Catalogue  now  ready.  We  have  still  25  car¬ 
loads  of  first-class  stock  to  offer. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens, 

AND 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  FLOWERS. 

The  finest  general  assortment  of  Hardy 
Ornamental  Flants  in  America.  | 

Four  Illustrated  Catalogues  (2‘28  pages)  free  upon 
application.  Send  your  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 

THE  READING  NURSERY, 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Proprietor, 
READING  MASS. 


30  Varieties  of  S.  B.  Plants. 
Headquarters  for  the  “LEADER” 

r^Send  for  my  catalogue  before  or¬ 
dering  elsewhere.  Brices  Iteasonahle. 
Address  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


DWARF  PEARS 

to  planters  at  panic  prices.  State  number  and  varie¬ 
ties  wanted,  and  get  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Also  standard  pears.  I).  S.  SHOUllDS, 

Macedon  Nurseries,  Macedon,  N.  ^  . 


I  CAIilUC  300  bushels  pure  Seed  LEAMING 
LCHmini]  CORN  at*l  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
AAfiu  cars.  Address 

CURNi  PAUL  ELDRIDGE,  Shiloh.  N.  J 


“GreatSuccess”Jr. 

POTATO  DIGOER 


IsIIALTiOUK’S  liATKST 
IMPROVED,  and  sells 

to  farmers  already  owning  IryM 

*9f)  and  $  I  ‘2,5  Diggers.  Tell  your 

Why?  Recause  of  Its  AJmb  deaU.-r  you 
Gi’cntcr  KUlcieiicy 

and  8iiiiplicity.  B  ourgooda. 

Don’t  fail  to  have  one  - - 

of  our  NON-U  IjOG- 
AltliE  VVeederH. 

It  saves  more  labor  ftia 

than  any  other  farm  ^ 
tool,  and  gives  great- 

er  security  to  the  plant  thati^  ZffiSaSaSsC 
any  other  Weeder.  Send  a  2-cont  slump  /or  o  ir  IRM 
Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  and  terms  for  intrwluc- 
tion,  to  suit  the  limes,  (live  P.  O.,  County  and  State. 

D.Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON.  YORK.  PA. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Slxty-tlve  best  varieties.  Good  stock;  moderate 
prices.  CLIAS.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Out.  Co  ,N.V. 

NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO., 

NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  French  Gannas. 

A.full  line  of  Kvergreens-Natlve  and  Imporitd. 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces.  Currants.'Peaches,  Pluii.s. 
Cherries  and  small  Fruits. 

Plants  for  the  seaside  grown  In  seaside  exposures, 

A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 


WtNlEO-ENERGETIC  MEH  for  Nursery 

Htock.  Expenses  advanced  to  men  who  can  leave 
home,  or  commission  to  local  agents. 

R.  G.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HIRES’ 


Is  Different  froi  Others. 

^  It  Is  intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
from  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 

r  colored  In  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
Invitea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 


W  notning  worimess  ov  pui,  in,  nnin.i.B 

'  Invitea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  aliout  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds,  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


I  make^he  home  circle  complete.  This 
\  great  Temperance  Drink  gives  pleas¬ 
ure  and  health  to  every  member  of  tne 
family.  A  25c.  package  makes  5  gal¬ 
lons.  Bo  sure  and  get  the  genuine. 
Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 

Send  2c-  stamp  for  beautiful  Picture  Carda  nnd  Book. 


SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
GREENS,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS 

^  PI, ANTING.  , 

M  mg  Handsome  new  160  pace  Catalosue  Free. 

#  /  \  ib  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,' 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


A I  n  F  n  Pul'S’  Subset,  Healthful. 

I  1 1  I  P  IC  Made  from  fruit  juices.  Will 
I  bl  1 1  keep  for  years  without  turning 
to  vinegar  In  any  climate.  Cost  7  cents  per  gallon. 
Excellent  for  table  and  beverage.  You  will  be  sure 
to  like  It.  Send  *1  for  receipt.  Easy  to  make.  In¬ 
gredients  gotten  In  any  grocery.  Address  CHAM¬ 
PAGNE  CIDER  CO.,  170  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BKRRY-BOX  MACHINE.-For  putting  up  any 
kind  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Sav es 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  nominal.  Den  t 
fall  to  send  for  our  illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN.  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BERRY  CRATES 

AND 

GRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  Price  List.  Address 
COLHY-HINCKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


^^BIL^NGS  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

PERFECT  WORK,  ALSO  VOH 

whether  stony.  Beans,  Peas 

sward  or  mellow  laud 


EID’S 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates& Baskets. 


TIMBRELLI 

c-rp  AuuDcppy,  I  n.  E,  Vandkmax,  U. S. Dept.  I  BLACKBERRY. 

E.W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  OJio. 


ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


whether  stony,  ^  V  Beans,  Peas 

Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co., 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  VOBK. 

pr*  Send  for  Circulars  and  C  atalogue. 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts, 
raf  We  Mall  It  FREE.-^ 
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Address  all  business  oommnnloations  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THB  BUBAL  NBW-TOBKEB. 

Bo  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
onice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  end  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
IransmlttlnK  money. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1894, 


Wk  wish  to  thank  the  many  friends  who  sent  the 
missing  numbers  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  in  response  to  our 
call.  We  have  now  so  many  on  hand  that  we  can,  if  need 
be,  return  them  to  those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
files. 

* 

Watch  the  hired  man  when  he  comes  in  with  a  dirty 
tool.  That  tool  ought  to  be  wiped  clean  of  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  being  put  away.  A  man  who  loves  to  work  and 
takes  pride  in  his  job  will  clean  his  tools  at  night.  This 
simple  thing  is  as  good  as  a  Babcock  test  to  show  the 
percentage  of  carefulness  in  a  hired  man. 

* 

Thousands  of  men  lose  money  and  make  blunders 
because  they  are  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  ought  to 
be  in  the  “  infant  class  ”  in  the  study  of  some  new 
branch  of  farming.  Like  the  ostrich  with  its  head  in 
the  sand  they  think  no  one  sees  their  mistakes.  They 
are  known  by  their  deeds.  An  honest  desire  to  learn 
takes  all  the  stain  out  of  ignorance. 

W 

Mb  Males  gives  us  a  simple  article  on  the  training 
of  a  raspberry  bush.  Training  pays  in  everything 
from  girls  to  raspberries.  Nobody  claims  that  this 
method  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  a  profitable 
method — one  that  would  raise  cane  enough  to  kill  off 
a  mortgage  on  Mr.  Mapes’s  farm.  That  is  better  than 
a  method  grafted  on  theory  alone,  isn’t  it  ? 

# 

The- recent  “baby  blizzard”  was  rough  on  the 
birds.  As  one  Illionois  friend  writes  : 

The  robins  must  have  made  a  mistake  In  the  date  of  their  enRaRe- 
ment  to  bIhr  here,  and  hundreds  of  their  dead  bodies  lie  scattered 
about  the  bulldlnRS  and  In  the  woods.  I  did  what  I  could  for  the  poor 
things,  scattering  crumbs  and  clover  seed  around  the  barn  and  yard, 
and  saved  a  great  many. 

There  is  one  man  who  doesn’t  believe  the  robin  is  a 
robber. 

* 

Tobacco  is  a  good  thing  on  any  farm.  As  dry  dust 
or  stems  or  a  “  tea  ”  made  by  steeping,  it  will  kill  in¬ 
sects.  If  a  farmer  does  his  duty  towards  his  insect 
foes,  his  bill  for  insecticides  will  be  considerable.  Why 
not  save  part  of  it  by  growing  your  own  tobacco  ?  Set 
out  a  dozen  or  two  plants  and  cultivate  them  as  you 
would  tomato  plants.  Dry  and  cure  them  ready  for 
use.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  It  is  just  what  many 
farmers  and  gardeners  are  doing. 

Hebe  is  a  little  note  from  a  Wisconsin  reader : 

My  neighbors  say  that  Tuk  Buuai.  New- Yoiikkk  Is  making  a  crank 
of  me  because  I  am  going  to  try  fertilizers  on  my  potatoes  this  season. 
There  are  lots  of  things  turned  by  cranks  ;  perhaps  1  can  turn  some  of 
my  neighbors. 

The  “  cranks  ”  are  all  right.  They  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  moving  the  world  has  done  in  the  last 
1,000  years.  The  man  who  works  simply  to  please  his 
neighbors  will  neyer  gain  their  good  opinion  or  sat¬ 
isfy  himself. 

H 

A  EEw  weeks  since  we  stated  that  the  Socialists  in 
the  French  legislature  advocated  government  control 
of  the  wheat  trade.  In  the  recent  German  tariff  de¬ 
bates,  a  good-sized  faction  advocated  government  con¬ 
trol  and  regulation  of  the  prices  for  all  imported  grain. 
That  is,  the  government  is  to  have  power  to  determine 
how  much  grain  shall  be  imported  and  what  it  shall 
sell  for.  The  proposition  was  defeated,  and  yet  it  se¬ 
cured  a  fair-sized  vote.  It  was  generally  understood 
as  being  a  step  towards  government  control  of  the 
trade  in  necessities. 

A  SUIT  brought  by  a  nurseryman  in  New  York  State 
against  a  telephone  company  for  catting  and  disfigur¬ 
ing  a  half  dozen  evergreen  trees  that  interfered  with 
their  wires,  has  just  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  The  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  $500,  but  the 
defendants  appealed,  and,  as  allowed  under  the  penal 
code,  the  plaintiff  applied  for  a  trebling  of  the  damages 
allowed,  and  these  were  accordingly  recorded  at  $1,500 
instead  of  $500.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  verdict 
will  be  sustained,  and  that  the  company  will  be  com¬ 


pelled  to  pay  full  damages  with  all  costs.  For  years 
these  companies,  which  string  their  wires  along  the 
public  highway,  have  made  a  practice  of  cutting  and 
slashing  interfering  trees  regardless  of  all  protests. 
Sometimes  owners  plucked  up  sulficient  courage  to 
enter  a  protest,  but  this  has  usually  been  about  the 
extent  of  the  opposition  encountered.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  these  unscrupulous  corporations 
should  ruthlessly  mutilate  and  destroy  the  beauty  of 
trees  which  have  required  years  of  painstaking  care 
to  bring  to  perfection.  There  is  a  prospect  that  large 
numbers  of  suits  will  be  brought  as  a  result  of  the 
favorable  outcome  of  this  one.  The  farmers  should 
stand  together  in  this  matter,  and  push  the  prose¬ 
cution  to  the  last  ditch. 

« 

Mb.  Lehmann  who  wrote  the  interesting  article  on 
incubation  two  weeks  ago  gives  this  important  point : 
“To  get  the  largest  possible  number  of  eggs  into  a 
tray,  stand  the  eggs  on  their  small  ends  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  then  test  out  the  white  shelled  eggs, 
so  as  to  make  room  enough  to  lay  the  eggs  on  their 
sides  and  begin  to  turn.  In  this  way,  about  one- 
fourth  more  eggs  can  be  put  in,  and  a  corresponding 
space  saved  after  the  testing  is  over.” 

* 

At  the  horticultural  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
New  York  State  made  a  fine  showing  of  vegetables. 
The  credit  for  this  success  belongs  largely  to  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  which  sent  on  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  finest  specimens.  A  bulletin  showing 
just  how  these  prize  vegetables  were  grown  has  been 
issued  by  the  station.  It  is  exactly  what  you  want  in 
your  efforts  to  make  your  garden  a  success.  This  is 
first-rate  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  station  do-  . 
ing  it 

* 

How  may  the  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  best  earn 
money  for  her  personal  expenses  ?  That  is  a  vital 
question  in  many  a  household.  It  is  a  comfort  and 
satisfaction  for  any  one  to  control  the  little  money 
earned.  It  is  right  for  the  woman  to  have  some  chance 
to  turn  a  portion  of  her  labor  into  cash.  We  hope 
soon  to  take  up  this  matter  in  the  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment.  Among  other  things  we  shall  tell  you  how  one 
brave  woman  has  managed  to  educate  her  daughtsrs 
in  spite  of  home  opposition. 

* 

A  GBEAT  many  farms  nowadays  have  two  distinct 
branches  of  business.  One  branch— that  of  live  stock, 
is  kept  up  chiefiy  to  provide  manure  for  the  other 
branch— that  of  growing  crops.  This  is  all  right  if 
one  branch  doesn’t  trip  the  other  up.  That  very 
thing  happens  on  a  milk  dairy  kept  to  provide  ma¬ 
nure  for  a  fruit  farm.  Every  day,  right  when  the 
berries  need  your  work  most,  you  must  quit  early  and 
get  the  milk  out  of  the  cows  to  the  train.  That  breaks 
up  the  day  in  the  field.  It  doesn’t  pay. 

* 

The  statistics  for  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  are 
very  unsatisfactory  to  English  farmers.  At  present, 
about  86  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  in  the  King¬ 
dom  is  farmed  by  tenants,  againt  14  per  cent  farmed 
by  owners.  In  the  last  year  the  arable  land  declined 
by  176,000  acres.  Since  1873,  1,877,000  acres  of  farm 
land  in  England  have  passed  out  of  actual  cultivation 
to  pasture  or  meadow.  In  1873,  over  11  per  cent  of  all 
farm  lands  were  in  wheat.  To-day  less  than  six  per 
cent  are  in  that  grain.  In  fact,  the  area  devoted  to 
grain  has  been  slowly  diminishing  for  the  past  20 
years.  Prices  have  steadily  declined,  while  rents  and 
other  farm  expenses  have  not  been  scaled  down.  In 
1873,  the  British  farmer  could  sell  wheat  for  $1.70  per 
bushel.  To-day,  with  2,000,000  acres  less  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  wheat  is  worth  but  78  cents.  With  free  trade 
in  grain  and  vegetables,  with  bogus  butter  ruining  the 
dairy  industry,  foreign-grown  meat  underselling  his 
own  product  and  small  sale  for  his  blooded  stock, 
there  is  a  poor  prospect  ahead  for  the  English  farmer. 

The  truth  must  be  told  that  he  is  turning  to  laws  that 
will  protect  his  market,  and  bimetallism  for  help. 

* 

Consul  Mason,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  states  that 
experiments  are  being  made  with  peanut  meal  as  food 
in  the  German  army  and  navy.  In  1891,  Germany  im¬ 
ported  20,973  tons  of  peanuts — chiefiy  from  Africa  and 
India.  These  nuts  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
oil.  The  nuts  are  ground  and  crushed  to  extract  this 
oil — leaving  a  cake  or  meal  somewhat  similar  to  that 
left  from  pressing  linseed  or  cotton  seed.  Gp  to  within 
a  year  or  two,  this  was  used  for  feeding  farm  animals, 
but  analysis  showed  such  a  high  per  cent  of  protein 
that  the  government  chemists  advocated  it  as  a  cheap 
material  for  human  food — particularly  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  live  almost  entirely  on  potatoes  and  bread. 

The  peanut  meal  is  prepared  in  various  ways — a  coarse 
meal  for  soups,  a  bolted  flour,  and  also  biscuits  like 
“crackers.”  As  compared  with  other  well-known 
food  products,  peanut  meal  is  about  the  cheapest  and 


most  nutritious  to  be  found  in  Germany.  If  the 
present  experiments  prove  successful,  a  new  market 
for  American  peanuts  may  be  opened  up.  We  believe 
that  where  this  plant  thrives,  it  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  actual  food  to  the  acre  than  any  other  now 
grown  in  America. 

# 

A  suBSCBiBKB  writes  us  that  he  used  the  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  on  his  seed  potatoes  with  great 
success  ;  old  growers  called  his  the  whitest  and 
smoothest  potatoes  e^er  seen.  lie  adds:  “  Now,  my 
neighbors  and  others  want  the  recipe  for  the  solu¬ 
tion.”  Well,  they  can  have  it  and  hundreds  of  other 
equally  valuable  facts  and  helps  for  only  $1,  the  price 
of  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Why  not 
tell  them  so  ?  But  perhaps  they’re  the  kind  that  pre¬ 
fer  sponging  their  information  from  their  more  pro¬ 
gressive  neighbors  who  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

« 

% 

BREVITIES. 

My  wimniln  folks  Is  on  a  strike;  It  alnt  fer  higher  pay 
Ker  board  an’  clo’es  Is  pay  enough  fer  wlmmln  folks,  1  say. 

An’  specially  when  they  hev  the  chance  to  sail  right  In  and  cook 
Their  food  ter  suit  themselves  an’  make  their  clo’es  on  their  own  hook. 
Nol  Nol  They’ve  struck  fer  garden  sass  an’  posies  In  the  yard. 

Don’t  do  no  good  fer  me  ter  tell  how  times  Is  awful  hard, 

An’  dollars  come  like  pullin’  teeth— they’ve  struck  an’  there  It  ends. 
l*er  yer  can’t  break  a  woman’s  will  no  matter  how  It  bends. 

No  use  ter  tight  them  wlmmln  folks-I  learned  that  long  ago. 

I  ve  kep  em  olT  a  year  or  two,  but  now  I've  gut  ter  go 
An'  let  cm  hev  their  garden  an’  their  posies  an’  their  grass. 

Whilst  I  play  second  ilddle-li’s  a  mighty  pretty  pass. 

Why  don't  I  up  an’  light  ’em  an’  Jest  put  my  foot  right  down? 

I’d  make  the  biggest  laughin’  stock  they  Is  in  all  this  town. 

Them  girls  would  hev  that  garden  ef  they  hed  ter  set  up  nights 
An  dig  an  plow  It  all  themselves— that  comes  from  wlmmln’s  rights. 
I’m  down  on  all  sech  dolns-lt  II  only  lead  ter  harm 
If  I’m  ter  be  a  dummy  an’  the  tall  of  my  own  farm. 

Kvbu  kill  a  free  horse  ? 

WuAT  will  cure  a  wart  ? 

The  lazy  man  represents  ex-exertlons. 

Theue’8  eo  hustle  In  an  unused  uiuscle. 

Many  a  baby  broiler  Is  baked  in  a  brooder. 

They  brew  beer  aud  trouble  In  the  same  vat. 

Evekv  man  Is  responsible  fer  his  own  nickname. 

How  much  of  your  gain  runs  down  the  bain  drain  ? 

WUAT  should  the  mother’s  income  be  from  the  farm  ? 

Eveu  have  a  cow  hurt  her  neighbor  by  stepping  i  n  her  ? 

Sri.MiJi.ANTS  stretch  your  vitality,  but  don’t  broaden  your  llle. 

Bettek  get  your  cucumbers  started  on  Inverted  sods  and  transplant 
later  on. 

The  simplest  way  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  adulterated  beer  is  to 
drink  water. 

^  ou  can  whet  your  scythe  on  the  grindstone  and  your  appetite  on 
the  crank. 

Think  of  staying  up  nights  with  the  apple  trees  like  our  Wisconsin 

friend— page  3()7. 

Lots  of  good  reports  from  those  pieces  of  Carman  No  1  potatoes 
sent  out  last  fall. 

In  your  experience  with  robins,  have  you  found  that  they  pick  out 
wormy  fruit  from  choice  ? 

A  HUTTEK.MAKBR  Can’t  posslbly  save  his  wile  more  work  than  he 
can  by  getting  a  separator. 

The  staying  power  of  the  dregs  In  the  mixture  determines  the 
spraying  power  of  the  nozzle. 

Mind  your  rows  on  a  steep  hillside.  The  difference  between  a  far¬ 
row  up  and  down  the  hill  and  a  gulley  Is  a  heavy  rain. 

Those  who  sell  l}y  luck  and  chance  must  pav  the  middleman,  and 
also  those  who  skip  and  dance  must  pay  the  Qddleman. 

When  will  ycu  Hud  a  better  time  to  salt  down  a  few  dozen  eggs? 
The  hens  can’t  keep  up  their  present  pace  all  the  year. 

The  old  proverb  runs,  “of  two  evils,  choose  the  less.’’  Now  how  Is 
a  man  with  ordinary  fores’ght  to  know  which  is  the  greater? 

That’s  a  point  about  shavings  on  page  267^  They  did  not  hart  the 
soil,  but  did  hurt  the  weeds  and  kept  the  plant  roots  cool  and  moist. 

"Shun  dirt,  debt  and  the  devil”  is  a  motto  propo.ed  at  a  recent 
negro  conference  In  Alabama.  Let  white  as  well  as  black  heed  that! 

IN  growing  the  prize  vegetables  at  the  New  York  Station,  one  part 
wood  ashes  and  live  parts  Une  bone  meal,  was  the  fertilizer  mostly 
used. 

You  fed  your  horse  on  hay  alone,  you  would  not  give  him  grain  at 
all.  Now  weakness  points  out  every  bone  and  you  must  go  and  hire  a 
haul  1 

Theke  Is  an  advantage  in  testing  and  tasting  each  cow’s  milk  by  It¬ 
self  from  time  to  time.  It  Is  easy  for  one  cow  with  bad  milk  to  throw 
the  whole  mess  Into  bad  odor. 

The  managers  of  an  English  poorhouse  have  just  contracted  for 
bread  at  cents  per  four-pound  loaf.  For  decent  bread  that  is 
about  the  lowest  price  ever  reached. 

Bye  straw  In  bundles  Is  very  cheap  as  compared  with  other  years. 
Consumers  have  found  that  baled  straw  as  now  put  up  will  answer 
their  purpose— and  at  half  the  former  cost. 

Many  a  middleman  thrives  because  the  man  who  grows  the  produce 
cannot  bring  himself  to  peddle  It.  Wny  Is  the  man  who  sells  from  a 
carl  less  honorable  than  one  who  sells  from  a  store 

Which  is  the  greater  enemy  of  civilization,  the  educated  man  who 
will  not  vote  and  work  for  good  candidates,  or  the  Ignorant  man  who 
follows  the  boss  In  voting  for  bad  ones  ?  We  say  the  Hrst  named. 

The  urine  of  sheep  contains  live  times  as  much  potash  as  that  of 
cattle.  On  sheep  farms  where  small  attention  Is  paid  to  saving  liquids 
you  can  see  why,  after  a  number  of  years,  potash  is  greatly  needed. 

You  think  more  of  the  cows  than  of  the  women  folks!  Nol  No!  YesI 
Yes!  Prove  Itl  You  spend  money  for  piping  water  to  the  cows  and 
make  the  women  go  to  the  well.  Your  wife  is  altogether  too  patient 
with  you,  sir! 

the  “  old-fashioned  potato  bug  ”  or  blister  beetle.  Is  pretty  closely 
related  to  the  Spanish  By,  and  probably  has  some  of  the  medical  prop¬ 
erties  of  that  blister  producer.  It  would  not  pay  to  raise  a  crop  for 
sale,  however,  though  they  might  pay  their  way  by  eating  grasshop¬ 
pers’  eggs. 

Ahe  the  days  of  the  railroad  locomotive  numbered  ?  In  France  an 
electric  car  Is  in  operation.  It  contains  a  boiler  and  dynamo.  In¬ 
stead  of  acting  directly  on  the  drive  wheels  of  the  engine,  wires  con¬ 
nect  with  small  dynamos  on  the  axles  of  the  whole  train. 
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A  CONTEMPTIBLE  FRAUD  EXPOSED. 

DOINGS  OP  DUBIOUS  COMMISSION  MEN. 

The  work  of  exposing  scoundrels  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  business.  It  always 
gives  us  pleasure  to  run  a  pitchfork  into  some  black¬ 
hearted  wretch  who  has  made  a  business  of  cheating 
confiding  farmers.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
saved  our  readers  large  sums  of  money  by  forcing 
careless  or  dishonest  dealers  to  disgorge  a  portion  of 
their  plunder.  In  some  of  these  cases,  settlement  had 
not  been  made  because  of  slack  business  methods  ;  in 
others  collections  had  been  slow  and  the  consignees 
were  unable  to  make  returns,  but  in  some  cases  re¬ 
turns  had  not  been  made  simply  through  deliberate, 
premeditated,  downright  dishonesty.  A  case  coming 
under  the  latter  head  we  have  been  at  work  upon  for 
some  months  past.  Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for 
taking  space  to  give  a  scoundrel  the  advertising  he 
deserves. 

Last  fall,  we  received  several  complaints  against 
Stephen  H.  Hayt,  supposed  to  be  doing  business  at 
294  Washington  Street.  His  letter  heads,  etc.,  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  building  several  stories  in  height  with 
his  name  and  business  conspicuously  displayed  upon 
every  story.  Investigation  revealed  the  building  all 
right  at  that  number,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  doing 
business  there,  but  it  was  impossible  ever  to  find  him 
in.  His  name  appeared  nowhere  upon  the  front  of 
‘  the  building.  Another  firm  occupied  the  building, 
and  he  simply  sub-let  a  fioor  or  a  part  of  a  fioor.  In- 
^  vestigation  of  his  business  methods  disclosed  the  fact 
that  for  years  past  he  had  been  deliberately  and 
systematically  defrauding  confiding  shippers.  He  is 
the  meanest  specimen  we  ever  remember  to  have 
encountered,  and  we  have  watched  such  fellows  for 
years.  His  methods  are  lower  and  more  contemptible 
than  those  of  the  pickpocket,  burglar,  or  footpad. 
Through  well-known  methods,  he  secured  the  names 
of  farmers  in  certain  localities  of  the  country  ;  then 
he  would  make  specialties  of  the  products  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  and  quote  prices  on  those  prod¬ 
ucts  higher,  as  a  general  thing,  than  those  quoted  by 
the  reputable  dealers. 

It  is  a  quality  of  human  nature  for  sellers  to  wish  to 
get  the  most  possible  for  their  products,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  secured  large  shipments.  Sometimes  he 
would  make  returns  for  some  of  these  at  good  figures, 
simply  as  a  bait  to  secure  further  shipments  ;  others 
he  would  never  notice,  either  by  acknowledging  their 
receipt  or  in  any  other  way.  Unfortunately  some 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  deceived  by  his  lying 
promises  and  sent  him  goods. 

When  one  part  of  the  country  was  worked  out,  he 
would  take  another.  Finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  he 
advertised  for  a  buyer  for  his  business.  A  comparative 
stranger  in  the  city,  seeing  the  advertisement,  entered 
into  negotiations  and  finally  purchased  the  business. 
At  Mr.  Hayt’s  suggestion,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Hayt  Produce  and  Packing  Co.  This  sale  was 
made  January  15,  and  Mr.  Hayt  was  engaged  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  firm  on  the  road,  soliciting  consignments,  etc., 
and  started  out  supposedly  for  this  purpose.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  had  agreed  to  assume  the  outstanding  checks, 
accounts,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  8700,  which  he  was 


assured  would  cover  all  indebtedness.  Subsequent  de¬ 
velopments  go  to  show  that  10  times  that  amount 
wouldn’t  begin  to  do  so. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hayt’s  departure,  complaints  began 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  goods  shipped 
and  not  receipted  for,  and  for  which  no  settlement  had 
been  made.  These  continued  to  come  day  after  day 
and,  for  that  matter,  are  still  coming,  not  a  day  pass¬ 
ing  but  what  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hayt  receives  more 
or  less  complaints.  The  purchaser  had  acted  in  good 
faith  and  appears  to  be  an  honorable  man,  but  he  had 
apparently  stepped  into  a  trap  deliberately  laid  for 
some  victim.  Mr.  Hayt  was  recalled  from  the  road 
and  discharged  ;  then  he  showed  his  spirit.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  called  at  the  store  re¬ 
peatedly  before  the  sale  was  made,  and  had  always 
been  assured  that  Mr.  Hayt  was  not  in.  Finally  a  let¬ 
ter  to  him  was  responded  to  after  his  return  and  after 
we  had  threatened  to  expose  him  if  he  did  not  settle 
with  our  subscribers  who  had  made  consignments  to 
him.  He  condescended  to  pay  the  oflice  a  visit  to  as¬ 
sure  us  that  everything  would  be  settled,  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  his  business  had  retained  his  books,  and  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  making  his  settlements.  This  was 
afterwards  shown  to  be  a  deliberate  falsehood.  The 
scoundrel  then  boasted  that  he  had  silenced  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  that  we  would  not  dare  to  expose  him.  We 
did  not  say  anything  about  his  case  at  the  time  for  the 
reason  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  settle 
with  our  subscribers  and  thought  he  would  do  so.  This 
seems  now  to  be  out  of  the  question.  He  has  gone 
into  business  again,  however,  at  2(54  Washington 
Street.  After  selling  out  all  his  right,  title,  interest, 
and  everything  pertaining  thereto  in  the  business,  has 
started  again  on  the  next  block  almost,  where  he 
hopes  to  go  through  the  same  old  game. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  position  as  represent  - 
ative  of  the  new  firm,  he  brought  suit  against  his 
successor,  obtaining  an  injunction  restraining  him 
from  receiving  his  mail,  express  matter,  or  anything 
pertaining  to  the  business.  This  case  came  into  court, 
and  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  business  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  after  a  little  testi¬ 
mony  was  given,  the  injunction  was  at  once  dissolved 
and  the  case  dismissed.  A  process  server  gave  the 
testimony  that  he  had  had  more  than  a  hundred 
processes  to  serve  against  him,  and  that  he  was  the 
hardest  man  to  reach  of  any  against  whom  he  had 
ever  had  papers.  The  express  companies  give  him  a 
bad  nam>;  reputable  commission  men  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  give  him  a  bad  name  ;  former  employees  do 
not  waste  any  praise  on  him  ;  in  short,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  redeeming  trait.  After  his  suit  was 
dismissed,  to  save  himself  from  prosecution,  he  signed 
a  paper  acknowledging  the  receipt  from  his  successor 
of  everything  that  was  due  him,  and  discharging  him 
from  all  obligations  ,  past,  present  and  future. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  methods  of  doing  business, 
he  had  in  his  office  a  sort  of  private  box  with  a  secret 
door,  and  an  exit  another  way  to  the  stairway.  In 
this  way  he  was  enabled  to  elude  process  servers, 
creditors,  etc.  When  they  were  in  the  outer  office 
looking  and  waiting  for  him  he  could  slip  out  of  the 
back  way  and  make  his  escape.  Another  trick  told 
the  writer  illustrates  pretty  thoroughly  his  character. 


Very  appropriately,  one  of  his  specialties  was  chest¬ 
nuts.  He  received  large  quantities,  sold  them,  and — 
forgot  to  make  returns  ;  then  he  bought  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  old  chestnuts,  such  as  accumulate  sometimes, 
that  are  wormy  and  unfit  for  anything  but  fuel.  These 
were  sacked  and  piled  up  in  the  store,  and  when  a 
chestnut  shipper  came  in  to  find  out  why  returns  had 
not  been  made  for  his  chestnuts,  these  were  pointed 
out  to  him.  They  had  not  been  sold  ;  there  they  were. 
His  successor  has  been  using  these  dummies  for  fuel 
for  some  considerable  time. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  object  in  giving  so  much  space  to 
this  man  is  primarily  to  warn  its  readers  against  him 
and  others  of  his  class,  for  he  is  still  looking  for  vic¬ 
tims  and  is  still  receiving  shipments.  We  wish,  too, 
to  show  the  methods  followed  by  some  dishonest  com¬ 
mission  men.  We  think  this  is  the  worst  case  we 
have  ever  found.  His  dishonesty  seems  so  deliberate, 
so  thoroughly  planned  that  there  is  no  palliation  or 
excuse.  We  have  given  him  every  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  complaints,  and  ample  time  to  make  settlement 
with  our  readers  who  have  shipped  goods  to  him.  He 
has  failed  in  his  repeated  promises  to  do  so  ;  and  has 
finally  ignored  our  demands  in  this  direction  entirely. 
We  now  caution  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  against 
him.  Pin  up  his  name  where  you  can  see  it  every  day, 
and  ship  him  no  more  goods  unless  you  wish  to  make 
him  a  present  of  your  produce.  Go  further  and  de¬ 
nounce  him  to  your  neighbors  as  one  of  the  worst 
humbugs  and  frauds  in  the  commission  business  in 
New  York  City.  There  are  plenty  of  honest  men  in 
the  business — avoid  this  scoundrel. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Who  wants  those  Grade  Ayrshire  calves  of  Mr.  (J.  W.  Smith,  East 
Branch,  Pa.? 

BRONZE  turkey,  Pekin  duck,  goose  and  Bantam  eggs,  of  G.  It.  Bax¬ 
ter,  Hillsdale  Mich. 

There  Is  an  opportunity  for  some  one  on  that  Maryland  farm  for 
sale  or  exchange  by  A.  II.  Lovejor,  Kingston,  Md. 

Hens  that  will  not  tly  over  a  fence  three  feet  high,  eggs  seven  to  a 
pound,  are  what  J.  V.  Henry  Nott,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  oilers. 

Do  you  want  eggs  of  U.  C.  Br.  heghorns,  B.  P.  Hocks,  or  S.  O.  Br.  I.og- 
horns  7  Edward  I.afot,  LakeUold,  Minn.,  Is  ottering  them. 

That  Enterprise  power  tba(  Mr.  Carll  operates  by  goat  power  to  run 
the  separator,  is  made  by  Mlnard  Harder,  of  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 

The  Kurai.  is  found  to  be  a  great  middleman.  Alfred  Whitaker, 
Bedford, O.,  wants  It  to  sell  seed  bears  and  a  tine  Norman  stallion. 

Miels’S  Seedling  raspberries  were  from  5fi  to  till  per  cent  ahead  In 
yield  at  the  Geneva  Stat'on  last  year.  Chas.  Mills,  Pair  Mount,  N.  Y., 
Is  Introducer. 

DON’T  you  want  soms  of  that  nice  clean,  clover  seed  forsale  by  N.  S. 
Knutson,  Watervllle.  .Minn.  7  .Justus  well  buy  direct  and  save  the 
middleman’s  proUt. 

Self-ci.banino  stables  save  not  only  back  ache,  but  also  keep 
coffs  clean  and  save  all  manure.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stewart,  Lake  View,  N.  Y., 
will  send  full  description  free. 

Co.MMON  sense  Is  a  good  thing  as  a  mixture  In  any  product.  The 
common  sense  In  wagon  racks  Is  found  in  the  one  made  by  the  Tecum- 
seh  Hack  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Hoof  paste  is  a  good  thing  to  have  In  the  stable.  Use  It  on  cracks 
and  sores,  and  also  to  reduce  caked  udder  In  the  cows.  Scott’s  Hoof 
Paste  Co.,  Hoohester,  N.  Y.,  can  furnish  It. 

HAVE  you  noticed  that  Mr.  Carll  uses  the  Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg. 
Co.’s  dairy  goods  In  his  dairy?  We  are  also  using  some  of  them  In  the 
home  dairy.  The  firm  Is  located  at  Rutland,  Vt. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Davis,  formerly  of  Oneida,  N.  V  , 
has  moved  to  Torrlngford,  Conn.  He  has  taken  his  Cheshlres  with 
him,  however,  and  his  customers  will  llnd  that  he  carries  his  usual 
promptness  and  care  to  his  new  home. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists— MAPES  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Experience  of  Eight  Years  with  Mapes  on  Appie  and  Pear  Orchards,  Etc. 

WILiMER  Atkinson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  has  used  the  Mapes  Manures  for  many  years  on  his  farms.  Under  the  heading  “  Orchards,”  in 
the  Farm  Journal,  January,  1894,  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  :  “  We  are  often  asked  what  kind  of  fertilizers  to  use  in  the  orchard,  and  perhaps  as  good  an  answer  as  we  can 
give  is,  use  Mapes  Manures,  for  this  is  the  kind  and  only  kind  we  have  used  in  our  young  thirty -acre  orchard  since  it  was  planted  eight  years  ago.  The  trees  are 
vigorous  and  healthy,  are  now  coming  into  bearing,  and  the  past  season  we  cut  three  tons  of  Timothy  hay  per  acre  off  of  a  part  of  the  orchard,  and  we  have  not  used 
a  ton  of  stable  manure  from  the  beginning.  While  pure,  fine-ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  are  splendid  fertilizers  for  all  orchards,  and  we  can  recommend  them, 
but  in  Mapes  Manures  we  have  something  ready-mixed  ;  we  know  what  we  are  getting,  and  they  are  good  enough  for  us.  We  have  found  these  manures  equally  good 
for  grass,  potatoes  and  corn  as  for  orchard  trees.” 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  Head  Both  Lists  of  Fertilizers  Reported  in  the  Year  1893  by  the  Connecticut  Experimental  Station. 

[From  Connecticut  Farm  (Hartfoi'd)  March  3,  1894.] 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  careful  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Experiment  Station  reports,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  remarkable  high  standard  maintainea 
by  all  the  Mapes  goods.  In  Part  1,  lately  issued,  of  the  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1893,  the  analyses  of  61  “  Nitrogenous  superphosphates”  and  76  “  special 
manures  ”  show  that  Map  es  heads  the  list  in  both  classes,  in  being  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation,  as  figured  by  the  Station  as  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead,  March  8,  1894  ] 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  of  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  analysis  shows  them  to  be  unexcelled  for  farm,  fruit  or  garden  purposes. 
The  analyses  of  61  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  76  special  manures  by  the  Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station,  show  that  Mapes  beads  the  list  in  both  classes 
in  being  found  to  have  the  HIGHEST  VALUATION  COMPARED  TO  THE  COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Top-Dressing  in  Spring  Old  or  Worn  Out  Meadows  or  Pasture  Lands,  Lawns. 

Farmers  in  all  sections  are  claiming  that  they  can  make  HAY  GROWING  PROFITABLE  with  the  Mapes  Top-Dressing  Manures.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  are  using  twenty  tons  and  upwards  per  year  of  the  Mapes  Grass  Top-DresFing,  for  bringing  up  and  sustaining  their  grass  lands.  They  prefer  to  TOP-DRESS 
rather  than  plow  up  and  seed  to  grass.  It  pays  dairy  farmers  to  top-dress. 


THE  UNTRAINED  GIRL! 

How  Can  She  Earn  Her  Living’? 

HKR  DISADVANTAGES  !  WHAT  IS  THE  BEMEDY  ? 

Make  the  Best  of  Opportunities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  untrained  girl  must  be  what 
she  is,  then  become  what  she  can.  She  must  look 
about  her  for  employment.  There  is  generally  some 
one  thing  each  one  can  do  and  likes  to  do  better  than 
anything  else.  Each  one  has  a  gift  ;  no  two  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  gift.  God  has  given  us  these  gifts  to 
make  our  own  way  in  the  world,  and  if  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  just  at  present  to  use  them,  we  must  make  them 
the  aim  of  life  and  use  them  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself.  It  is  right  to  conceive  a  purpose  and 
pursue  it  with  all  the  energy  of  our  beings,  conquer¬ 
ing  all  difliculties,  seizing  every  opportunity,  and 
creating  one  if  there  be  none.  Thus  did  Harriet 
Martineau  and  Jennie  Lind. 

The  most  common  mistake  among  girls  and  women, 
who  must  earn  their  own  living,  is  that  they  choose 
those  vocations  in  life  which  are  already  overcrowded. 
They  hear  of  the  large  incomes  some  are  earning  by 
writing  or  painting,  and  they  do  not  think  of  the  long 
years  of  toil  these  apparently  favored  ones  passed 
through  before  they  were  able  to  command  such  in¬ 
comes  ;  so  they  flood  the  market  with  unsalable  arti¬ 
cles.  Had  they  turned  their  attention  to  some  work 
which  would  bring  in  ready  money  to  supply  their 
present  needs,  and  spent  only  their  leisure  moments 
on  what  they  considered  their  talent,  they  would  in 
time  find  that  they  were  more  competent  to  support 
themselves  as  they  had  desired.  Why  not  choose 
more  humble  and  quiet  occupations  ?  It  is  not  the 
labor  one  does  that  degrades,  for  it  has  been  said  : 
“  We  are  made  little  or  great  by  our  will  and  deter¬ 
mination.”  Never  by  the  work  we  are  compelled  by 
necessity  to  do  to  earn  our  own  living. 

If  it  be  a  girl  living  in  the  city  or  town  who  must 
earn  her  livelihood,  why  not  try  to  get  a  position  as 
companion  or  maid  ?  There  are  a  great  many  women 
of  ample  means  who  would  be  glad  of  such  a  compan¬ 
ion.  In  many  instances  they  would  like  some  one 
to  read  to  them,  and,  if  they  are  society  women,  there 
are  many  things  they  would  find  for  one  to  do  for 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

Another  occupation  somewhat  neglected  is  that  of 
mending  for  different  families,  and  if  the  work  were 
well  done,  and  the  charges  for  services  rendered  not 
too  high,  it  would  furnish  a  good  reliable  employ¬ 
ment,  because  there  are  many  families  in  which  the 
housewife  almost  despairs  when  she  beholds  her 
mending  basket. 

In  the  rural  districts,  women  are  becoming  success¬ 
ful  farmers.  I  have  in  mind  one  young  woman  whose 
father  was  a  gardener.  The  father  became  unable  to 
work  through  ill  health,  and  the  income  without  the 
lather’s  labor  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  family; 
so  the  daughter  saw  that  she  must  do  something,  or 
their  beautiful  home  must  be  sold.  This  seemed 
almost  more  than  the  girl  could  bear,  to  see  her 
parents  leaving  the  home  they  loved  and  had  worked 
to  obtain.  There  were  about  seven  acres  of  land 
which  the  father  had  under  good  cultivation.  It 
occurred  to  the  daughter  that  she  might  go  on  with 
her  father’s  business.  Of  course,  this  untrained  girl 
did  inot  expect  great  returns  for  her  first  venture  in 
farming.  Two  cows,  one  horse  and  about  one  hundred 
hens  constituted  all  the  stock.  The  cows,  from  butter 
sold,  netted  $115  ;  the  hens,  from  eggs  sold,  $125,  and 
the  land  in  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  about  $150. 
Besides  supplying  the  family  with  these  articles,  and 
paying  hired  help,  she  had  made  $300.  As  we  look 
about  us  and  see  all  that  woman  has  accomplished, 
and  how  capable  she  has  shown  herself  in  every 
position  of  honor  and  trust,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Victor  Hugo  is  right  in  calling  this  “  woman’s 
century.”  josik  smith. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Keeping  Summer  Boarders. 

When  the  farmer  came  in  to  dinner  at  noon,  he  gave 
his  family  a  piece  of  news:  “Worden  has  sold  his 
mill  and  is  going  to  Elden  to  take  charge  of  a  lime 
kiln  and  plaster  mill  there  ;  so  he  wants  to  sell  or  rent 
his  house  to  me,  but  1  have  no  use  for  it.  It’s  too  good 
to  put  a  common  tenant  in,  and,  besides,  he  doesn’t 
want  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  it.” 

“  Do  you  think  he’d  rent  it  to  me  to  keep  summer 
boarders  in  ?”  asked  Jessie,  eagerly.” 

“  For  you  to  take  summer  boarders  in  !  ”  echoed  her 
father.  “  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Just  what  I  say,”  said  Jessie,  with  determination. 
“  If  he’ll  rent  it  reasonably,  I’m  going  to  take  some 
boarders  this  summer.” 


“  How’ll  you  get  them  ?  ”  asked  her  mother. 

“  I  know,”  she  said;  “  you  wait  and  see.” 

Soon  after  dinner,  she  went  to  see  Mr.  Worden 
about  renting  the  house.  He  would  let  her  have  it, 
all  furnished,  for  $10  a  month.  It  was  almost  new, 
with  furnace,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath-rooms,  etc.; 
but  it  stood  on  the  railroad  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  highway,  between  the  big,  ungainly  plaster 
mill  on  one  side,  and  the  woods  on  the  other.  The 
next  day,  Jessie  started  for  the  city  to  get  her  boarders. 
She  went  first  to  her  cousin’s  offije  and  asked  him  to 
write  her  a  recommendation  and  give  her  a  list  of  names 
of  people  that  would  be  likely  to  want  a  quiet  country 
home  for  the  summer.  He  applauded  her  plan,  gave 
the  desired  list  and  recommendation  and  some  good 
advice  into  the  bargain  ;  then  she  started  on  her  quest 
for  boarders.  Her  fresh  face  and  quiet,  business-like 
manner  must  have  inspired  confidence,  for,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  she  persuaded  the  heads  of  four 
families  to  come  and  see  the  house,  and,  in  the  end, 
secured  six  boarders  for  two  months,  July  and  August. 

A  semi-invalid  widow  and  her  companion,  a  girl  of 
Jessie’s  age,  paid  $6  a  week  ;  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
brought  their  horse  and  carriage  and  kept  it  in  the 
barn  at  Jessie’s  own  home,  paid  $8  a  week  and  a  little 
four-year-old  and  his  mother  paid  $5  a  week  ;  every 
Saturday  night  the  four-year- old’s  fathei;  came  down 
from  the  city  and  stayed  until  Monday  morning,  and 
added  another  dollar  to  the  weekly  income. 

Jessie  was  a  good  housekeeper  for  she  had  been 
used  to  work  ever  since  she  cou’d  remember.  She 
gave  the  washing  to  a  woman  near  by  and  got  along 
nicely  with  the  help  of  her  mother  once  in  a  while. 
All  the  vegetables  came  from  her  father’s  garden  and, 
with  the  strawberries  and  other  fruits  in  season,  the 
expenses  were  comparatively  light.  A  baker’s  wagon 
came  around  two  or  three  times  a  week,  a  meat  man 
put  in  his  appearance  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and, 
once  in  a  great  while,  fresh  fish  were  brought  around. 
Jessie  owned  a  dozen  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  that  she 
attended  to  when  at  home,  and  these  she  brought  over 
to  the  “  boarding  house”  and  fresh  eggs  delighted  the 
city  people  who  were  used  to  limed  ones. 

When  September  1  came,  Jessie  parted  with  her 
boarders  with  real  regret,  but  her  full  pocketbook 
reconciled  her  in  part  to  the  separation.  Jessie  has 
made  up  her  mind  that  keeping  boarders  is  her  forte, 
and  next  summer  hopes  to  have  as  many  as  the 
Worden  house  can  accommodate.  e.  c.  b. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

Follow  Natural  Inclinations. 

At  first  thought,  one  would  say  that  an  untrained 
girl  can  do  nothing,  and  another  would  say,  she  can 
do  anything — in  time.  Mark  Twain  says :  “  Training, 
training  is  everything  ;  training  is  all  there  is  to  a 
person.  We  speak  of  nature  ;  it  is  folly,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  nature.  What  we  call  by  that  mislead¬ 
ing  name  is  merely  heredity  and  training.  We  have 
no  thoughts  of  our  own,  no  opinions  of  our  own  ;  they 
are  transmitted  to  us,  trained  into  us.  All  that  is 
original  in  us,  and  therefore  fairly  creditable  or  dis¬ 
creditable  to  us,  can  be  covered  by  the  point  of  a 
cambric  needle,  all  the  rest  being  atoms  contributed 
by  and  inherited  from  a  procession  of  ancestors  that 
stretches  back  a  billion  of  years.”  Of  course,  we  do 
not  take  the  humorist  quite  seriously,  but  isn’t  he 
right  about  our  training  having  begun  ages  ago  ? 
We  learn  easily,  have  lightness  of  touch  and  versa¬ 
tility,  because  our  grandmothers  had  to  turn  from 
cooking  to  sewing  and  knitting,  and  rock  the  cradle 
with  one  foot  while  they  turned  the  spinning  wheel 
with  the  other,  and  perhaps  read  from  a  favorite 
book  at  the  same  time.  That  was  versatility.  That 
was  training  that  has  already  been  done  for  our 
lucky  fin-de-siecle  girls. 

A  cheerful  woman  declares  that  an  untrained  girl 
can  take  hold  of  the  domestic  machinery  of  a  house¬ 
hold  and  run  it  if  she  has  to.  This  cheerful  woman 
has  trained  a  good  many  green  girls  (just  come  over) 
unable  to  speak  English  or  she  able  to  speak  their 
tongue  ;  yet  she  managed  to  make  them  understand. 
But  this  optimist  thinks  that  anybody  can  do  any¬ 
thing  that  he  wants  to  do.  There’s  the  rub  you 
know — wanting,  wishing,  willing  to  do. 

In  one  of  the  Southern  industrial  schools  for  colored 
girls,  they  have  taken  in  pupils  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  yet  in  two  years  some 
of  them  were  able  to  cut  and  make  their  own  dresses. 
That  seems  wonderful  doesn’t  it  ?  And  how  encour¬ 
aging  it  ought  to  be  to  girls  who  say  :  “  I  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  ;  I’ve  never  been  taught.”  See  how  easy  it  is 
to  learn  I 

If  there  be  some  one  thing  you  reahy  wish  to  do, 
try  to  teach  yourself  a  little — oh  !  just  a  little — to 


start  on.  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselyes, 
you  know.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  help  one  who  doesn’t 
start,  for  how  on  earth  could  any  one  ever  have  known 
which  way  a  bean  would  run,  or  given  it  a  pole  if  the 
bean  had  never  started  ?  docia  dykens 

Ohio. 

Willingness  Will  Win  Success. 

First  of  all,  one  must  be  willing  to  accept  a  respect¬ 
able  position  which  enables  her  to  earn  her  bread, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  work  she  really  desires  to  do.  She  must  remember 
that  our  schools  are  annually  graduating  many  girls 
who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  that  which  she 
has  not,  and  that  the  higher  positions  are  sought,  and 
generally  obtained,  by  these  girls.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  number  standing, 
diploma  in  hand,  only  a  few  rise  to  prominence  in 
science,  literature  or  art ;  and  only  a  small  number 
become  successful,  practical  business  women.  Often 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  best  education  is  that 
which  develops  faculty  as  well  as  seeks  to  make 
accomplished  ladies.  “Accomplishment  embroiders 
the  toe  of  a  slipper  and  paints  daisies  on  the  bowl  of  a 
soup  ladle ;  faculty  neatly  repairs  the  torn  garment 
and  compounds  the  hunger-appeasing  soup.” 

The  education  that  makes  us  all  wiser  and  better  is 
that  which  enables  us  cheerfully  to  perform  with 
alacrity  and  ease  that  which  comes  to  us  in  life.  A 
woman  writer  of  note  in  relating  her  experience,  tells 
us  that  hers  had  been  a  carefully  sheltered  life  with 
no  thought  of  how  she  should  earn  her  daily  bread 
until  sickness  and  misfortune  in  her  family  suddenly 
threw  her  on  her  own  resources.  She  had  reason  to 
believe  that  she  could  earn  a  livelihood  with  her  pen, 
if  she  could  find  a  place  where  her  literary  work 
would  receive  notice  ;  so  she  accordingly  applied  at 
the  office  of  an  editor.  “  What  can  you  do  ?”  was  the 
question  addressed  her.  “  I  will  try  anything,”  was 
the  ready  answer.  “  Have  you  had  any  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  literary  work  ?”  again  questioned  the 
editor.  “  No,  sir ;  but  if  you’ll  allow  me  to  sweep 
your  office  I’ll  sweep  it  better  than  it  was  ever  swept 
before.”  The  editor  gave  her  a  surprised  look  as  he 
evidently  expected  she  would  ask  at  once  to  write  an 
article  or  report  news.  “  Very  well,”  said  he,  naming 
a  small  sum  ;  “I  will  try  you  for  a  week ;  be  here 
promptly  in  the  morning.” 

“  I  took  more  pains  with  that  room  than,  it  now 
seems  to  me,  I  ever  did  with  any  other  work  ;  ”  she 
related  to  a  friend  years  afterward.  In  a  few  days 
she  heard  the  editor  discussing  with  his  assistant  the 
sickness  of  his  leading  reporter,  and  querying  who 
should  be  sent  to  report  an  important  meeting.  “  Will 
you  try  me  ?  ”  asked  the  persevering  woman.  “  You  ?  ” 
he  said.  “  Yes,  me.  Give  me  a  chance.”  He  looked 
curiously  at  her,  evidently  admiring  her  pluck  and 
said,  “Yes,  try  it.”  She  tried,  and  has  never  lacked 
literary  work  since.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exceptional 
case  ;  but  it  shows  that  a  willingness  to  accept  any 
respectable  work  goes  a  great  way  sometimes. 

Another  who  has  a  good  position  and  reached  it  by 
stepping  stones,  recently  said:  “You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  the  number  of  girls  and  women  who 
think  they  can  assume  a  difficult  position  at  once. 
Scores  say  to  me  :  ‘  Miss  A,  you  have  such  a  desirable 
position.  Can  you  tell  me  of  one  similar  ?  ’  I  always 
say  to  them  :  ‘  Are  you  willing  to  begin  over  there  in 
that  dingy  little  office  doing  night  work  on  a  daily 
paper,  reading  proof  or  setting  type  ?  Are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  any  respectable  place  to  report  news,  no 
matter  how  tired  you  are  ?  To  be  always  ready  for 
emergencies  and  not  complain  ?’  To  these  questions, 
I  invariably  receive  the  answer,  ‘  Oh  !  I  did  not  know 
that  you  commenced  in  that  way.  No,  I  could  not  do 


A  crcam-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Oovernmeiit  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

100  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


SO,  it  would  ruin  my  health.’  ”  The  lady 
in  question  knew  by  experience  that  it 
was  deleterious  to  health,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  stepping  stones  toward  success, 
and  she  now  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  reporter  in  a  large  West¬ 
ern  city. 

But  not  every  girl  is  inclined  toward 
literature.  A  friend  once  said  to  me  : 
“I  have  often  wondered  why  unemployed 
girls  do  not  mend  and  darn  as  a  business. 
I  am  acquainted  with  scores  of  mothers 
who  would  be  willing  to  pay  well  to 
have  this  weekly  task  taken  from  them. 
The  making  of  children’s  clothing  is  also 
a  specialty.”  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  dressmakers  charge  much  more  ac¬ 
cordingly  for  making  children’s  clothing 
than  that  of  grown  persons,  and  a  young 
person  of  taste  could  easily  earn  good 
wages  by  making  a  specialty  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  dressmaking.  Yes,  there  are 
many  avenues  of  work  open  to  the  un¬ 
trained  girl  if  she  prove  herself  persever¬ 
ing  and  steadfast,  mbs.  ella  f.  flandkbs. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


many  a  woman  and  child  has  to  do  with 
less  for  personal  comfort. 

Evidently  all  this  is  as  necessary  to 
the  modern  hen  and  to  her  owner’s  cash 
receipts,  as  his  careful  grooming  and 
tempered  baths  are  to  the  prize  fighter. 
If  the  farmer  is  to  secure  any  luxuries 
for  himself,  and  make  any  show  in  the 
race  for  fortune,  he  must  be  scientific, 
keep  no  stock  that  does  not  reach  per¬ 
fection  of  its  kind,  and  a  maximum  per 
cent  of  productiveness.  Better  one  dozen 
eggs  at  New  Years,  than  three  dozen  in 
April,  better  10  pounds  of  broilers  in 
May  than  20  in  August.  After  seeing 
the  ventures  in  poultry  farming  that 
have  set  sail  in  high  feather  only  to  run 
aground  in  mishap,  one  is  forced  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  a  hen,  if  kept  in  confinement, 
is  pretty  sure  to  contract  disease,  fall  off 
in  egg  production,  and  give  chicks  lack¬ 
ing  in  vitality  unless  the  most  favorable 
conditions  are  secured  for  her.  At  any 
rate,  she  must  have  an  amount  of  care 
and  purveying  to  that  compels  her  owner 
to  force  her  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
productiveness  if  he  would  not  rue  the 
day  he  ever  thought  to  make  happy  in 
his  humble  domain,  that  luxurious  crea¬ 
ture,  the  modern  hen. 

PBUDENCE  FBI  M BOSE 

If  you  name  Th*  Bubal  Nhw-Yorkbb  to  our 
advertlaers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


THb  MODERN  HEN. 

The  modern  hen,  she  who  lives  in 
a  many- windowed  house  with  a 
netted  front  dooryard,  is  not  the  robust 
creature  known  to  a  more  primitive  age. 
She  is  doubtless  more  beautiful  and 
better  worth  owning  than  was  her  great¬ 
grandmother  who  roosted  all  winter  in 
a  bare-boughed  apple  tree  and  could  sus¬ 
tain  life  on  the  pickings  of  the  barnyard 
and  the  fields.  Our  hen  belongs  to  a 
more  scientific  age,  when  less  is  being 
left  to  chance,  and  all  the  affairs  of  life 
are  being  reduced  to  a  business  basis. 
One  of  the  penalties  of  luxury  has  ever 
been  that,  once  accustomed  to  it,  few  can 
thereafter  do  without  it.  All  of  us  who 
have  city  relatives  know  how  it  is. 
Neither  the  babies  nor  their  elders  can 
visit  the  farm  in  winter  without  danger 
of  contracting  colds  or  neuralgia.  Spend 
two  months  in  a  first-class  city  home 
yourself,  and  then  return  to  the  farm¬ 
house  if  you  would  know  what  drafts 
and  cold  floors,  country  toilet  conven¬ 
iences  and  the  untempered  persecutions 
of  wind  and  mud  really  are. 

Hens  are  not  yet  quite  human,  but  we 
are  being  taught  to  treat  them  with  more 
and  more  intelligent  solicitude.  When 
our  attention  is  called  to  the  matter,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  fowls  can  better 
endure  sleeping  under  an  open  shed  than 
dwelling  constantly  in  a  closed  house 
into  which  a  tiny  draft  of  air  finds  en¬ 
trance.  Even  the  prize  fighter  knows 
his  value  nowadays,  and  sees  to  it  that 
his  body  is  kept  up  to  a  high  state  of 
physical  perfection.  The  modern  hen  is 
not  behind  her  day  and  generation;  she 
knows  her  money  value  and  her  needs. 
She  demands  to  be  as  carefully  reared  as 
the  baby.  It  would  be  well  to  weigh  her 
food  and,  possibly,  to  take  her  tempera¬ 
ture.  She  must  not  get  wet  feet,  sleep  in 
a  draft,  overeat,  or  partake  of  sour,  fer¬ 
menting  food  ;  and  she  must  have  exer¬ 
cise,  pure  air  and  pleasant  quarters.  She 
is  not  to  be  flurried,  or  worried,  or 
spoken  to  harshly.  Above  all,  she  must 
have  her  bedroom  cleaned  daily,  her 
floors  swept  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
her  walls  whitened  cftener  than  are  those 
of  many  a  farm  kitchen.  She  does  not 
yet  require  a  daily  bath,  and,  unless  at¬ 
tacked  by  vermin,  she  may  be  trusted  to 
dust  her  own  feathers.  As  for  the  variety 
of  food  she  must  have,  the  sanded  floors, 
the  dry  baths,  and  chaff  play  grounds. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
^hile  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A^. 


AYER’S 

Hair  Vigor 

Prevents  \7\Cni  n^/O/ 

BALDNESS 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

AND 

Restores  Color 


f ’/GR0WTH\*\ 

AND 

\7^olo5/Q/ 


Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 


THE 


Best  Dressing 


No  local  dealer  can  compete  with  us 


WALLi 

Our  “Guide  Ilow  to 
Paper  and  Economy 
Iq  Home  Decoration,” 


In  variety  or  price,  onr 
new  dealKns  and  coloring* 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


PAPER 


■  ■■HI  I  nhnm  At  wholesale  Prices 

Ulf  Al  I  HAHrK  luo  samples 
mW  I  kll  Bent  for  8c.  postage. 

■■  TUOS.  J.  MYEK8,  1206  Market  St.,  Phlla  ,  Pa 


rOURNAMEON/ 


Full  Outfit,  10  ettf.  KINO  ^ 


ANGORA 


Keeps 

Leather 


as  good  as  new — 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  i.s  a  fiiir  trial — and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “TIowtoTakk 
Care  of  Leathick,”  send  to 

VACUU.M  OIL  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  V. 

Beecham’s  pills  arc  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frecpicnt 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  A' 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allei 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  Yorlc 

t.  SPRAY  Y0U[\TKEKb 

}  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS., 

i  SPRAYING  rUMI'S 

I  Pamphlets  Free  on  Application 

^RUM5tY&C0wo.5cnecn  falls.NY 
LEGGETT’S  (Patented) 

Paris-Green  or  Dry  Powder  Gun. 

INVALUAltLK  IN  THE 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field. 


S  POSITIVELY  FPFF- 

Our  New  OBUAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  SiKXJial  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  fatuous 

AND  PIANjDS. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
Oranns  827.50.  Pianos  8175.00. 

to-day  for  this  V ALUABLE  BOOK.“<i  A 

rnDMicu  9  rn  washington.newjeriev. 

UUnlll^n  pit  LU.  KstabllBhcd  27  Yoarg. 


Double  Acting 

I  Excelsior  Spray- 
ing  OuUits  prevent 
Loaf  Blight  <fc  Wormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  hoavy^|H 
yield  of  all  Fruit  and^^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous-  j 
andainuso.  Send  Gets,  for  I 
t  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
J  on  spraying.  Circular§free. 

\  WM.STAHL,QumcyM\ 


ODRAY  PUMPS 

■  V  V  Our  Onrflcid  Knapsack, 

■  ■  ■^Duiiblo Empire,  Perfection,  and 
H  V  ■  P  Ul.lttle  <;icm  leail  till  otjmrs.  Tliebustis 

■  always  cheapest,  DCOT  Brass  working  parts, 
^nd  these  are  the  DCO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers. 

Vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.Bememlier  the  Garfield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  the  back.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instruction.  We  can  save  you  money. 
FIELU  KOlU'E  rUilP  lilt  UrUlul  Avu..  LOCK  POUT,  N.  t. 


THE  PEPPIER  SPRAYER 
RtaSPRftYERtn|l» 

ULOl  ON  EARTH  I  U II  Vineyards. 

Will  .Spray  30  ACRES  of  POTA'fOES  a  Day. 
„  SPI.ENDII)  I.AVVN  SPRINKLER. 

Ulustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  Also  Biggs' 
Gang  Plow  and  Higgs’  Improved  Furrower. 

THOMAS  PEPPIER,  lliitlitHtowii.  N.  J. 
QJ'PTJ  A  Every  Farmer 

^  JL  and  fruit  grower 

should  have  one 
to  GET  BOUND 

T  TV  A  FUDIT.  special 

I  I  I  m#l  terms  to  Agents 

A  Aw*  A  Catalogue  for  2o. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired  on 

VINES,  BUSHES,  TREES,  ETC. 

One  acre  of  Potatoes  can  be  covered  per  hour,  using 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  Paris-green.  It  Is 
simple  and  durable.  Price,  complete,  with  4  tubes, 
.5  nozzles,  straps,  etc.,  87,00.  Send  for  Circular. 
Headquarters  on  Paris-green,  Hellebore  and  Whale 
Oil  Soap. 

L.KGGETT  ISc  KKO.,  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


A  A^^AjL  JL  fruit  grower 

should  have  one 
to  GET  BOUND 

T  TV  A  FUUIT.  special 

I  I  I  m#l  terms  to  Agents 

A  Aw  A  A  Catalogue  for  2o. 

stamp. 

Colambiana  Pnnnp  Vo. ,10  B.  K.  St.,  Columbiana, O 

m  Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 

fW.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

'  Middletown,  Conn. 
Itranch  Houses; 

85  &  87  John  St. ,  New  York, 
107  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 
Manufacture  the  largest 

P  UMP  S 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THE  AQUAFULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  O.  1).,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sirrayer. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  u.,  net,  114. 

I  Send  for  full  circular. 


In  Home  Decoration,”  ■  AM  ■  ■  ■ 

mailed  free  with  samplosB  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live.  If  J®® 
for  wall  paper.send  lOc.  to  nearest  address  to  PJJT 
postage  on  a  largo  package  of 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  In  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  *1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

g0-«8  W.  18th  SL,  **’* 

New  V«KK.  CHICAGO. 

MY^^^WICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
irC  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Bays  our  3  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im* 
T I  rproved  High  Arm  Slugersewlngmachina 
^11^  iC  ln|S  flnely  tinUbed,  nickel  plated,  adapted  to  litfhi 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lenrs;  with 
jSsSI  Autumatle  Bobbin  Winder,  Self'Thrending  Cylin' 
Shuttle,  Helf-Sctting  Needle  and  a  complete 
CA  of  Steel  Attachment*;  shipped  any  whereon 

7*  •  BO  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 

75  000 now  (nuse.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits. 

tot  This  Out  and  send  to-dav  for  machine  or  lar^e  free 
I  K  b  b  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.  342  WaUsh  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
#3.  Every  family  sbould  have  Alary 
.lane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Furiiiton  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washiiif?  Machines.  ThousancH 
in  use.  AGENT.S  WANTED 
Circular.s  h'ree.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York.  Pa 


Spraying  Does  Not  Pay 

unless  properly  done.  Send  for  a  copy  of  Injurious  insects  and  Fungi.  Tells  How  and  When  to  Spray 
and  What  to  use.  J.  U.  TIBlilTS,  213  Temple  Street,  Agtorla,  Long;  Island,  N.  Y. 


^  The  Old  Reliable 


'  tSj&i  P  I  a  N  O  io'  ^  1 45'®®  i 

We  Challenge  the  World  to  Match  It  in  Quality  and  in  Price.  x 

It  is  a  full  lU  octave  Piano,  50  inches  high,  00  Inches  long,  has  Triple  W 
Veneered  Case,  Ilest  Action,  Ivoi-y  Keys,  Sweet  Inill  Tone  and  Elegant  itose-  A 
wood  Finish.  Ihit  the  $145.00  with  your  Mercliant  or  Banker  and  we  will  send  W 
li  K  piano  with  Handsomely  Embroidered  Cover,  Silk  Plush  Stool  and  Ijirgo  M 

i  IH  Instruction  Book,  to  bo  paid  for  after  fifteen  days’  trial  in  your  home.  ^ 
It  Is  un  easy  and  sure  way  to  get  u  beautiful  plitno.  T 

other  I*IANJO»,  81.50  to  81000  ;  OKtiAXS,  8^5  up.  # 
■  We  sell  direct  from  factory  and  guarantee  every  instniincnt  for  SiO  yeai-s.  A 
Catalogue  free  to  all  who  want  to  buy.  ^ 

MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO.  Established  1859.  ^ 

235  EAST  21  ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  0 


FREE! 


k  25  Lovely^  1  elno,  1  knife. 

1.;^  Card*.  \\  Fock.t  Pen- 

ygff  I, 

’  VAUD  CO.,  KUUTIl  lUYKil,  CU.NM. 


Kittens,  with  beautiful  long 
hair;  very  handsome.  85, 
boxed.  B.  K.  JAMES  &  CO. 
Box  2065,  Boston,  Mass. 


■  Our  large  24-page  catalogue  of  Or-  -t— — ; — =  V 

I  (fans,  also  our  ne  w  and  elegant  cat-  IH-i  M  I 

®  in  the  world',  froin  wiilch  we  self  P  j  |  I 

direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole-  ■ 

sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits  : j Y  ' ’7'  1  I 

of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions  I 

of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first-  ■ 

class  Organ,  war-  ^  TUdtW  u.  — m 

ranted  20  years,  O  - ■ 

v^h  stool  ami  ^  ^  '  I 

ment  has  been  Uiorouglily  tested  in  -^8,  I 

your  own  house.  Sold  on  instai-  H 

nient.-i.  K:isy  payment.  n 

We  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years.  - . 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered  on  earth.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  is  received. 

As  an  aiivertisement,  we  rNt  m  ^  OO  Stool,  Book  and  Cover 

will  sell  the  first  Piano  of  ..  Free, 

ourmakeinaplaceforonly  1  L  sj  Begular  price,  *350.00. 

Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 

P.O.Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 


ill 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  28 


As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“  ABSORPTION.” 

“A  BUSINESS  LETTER.” 

T/ie  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oentlemea  :  The  writer  Is  Just  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  California  avd  in  looking 
over  returns  so  far  from  advertising,  is 
vleased  to  advise  you  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  st  inds  higher  i%  the  list  than  ever 
before.  In  fact,  in  this  season  of  general 
unsatisfactory  returns  from  advertising,  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  p  ipers  that  have  paid 
us.  At  the  end  of  the  season  we  could  give 
you  definite  Information  if  you  desire  it 

Meanwhile  eongra'ulatlng  you  upon  the 
very  evident  increase  of  your  subscription 
list,  we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

?  g  g 

The  baby  gave  us  an  illustration  of 
one  way  to  get  business  the  other  day. 
We  gave  him  a  little  soup  in  a  cup  for 
his  dinner.  It  was  pretty  hot  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  putting  pieces  of 
bread  in  to  cool  his  soup.  He  kept  put¬ 
ting  in  the  bread  and  pushing  it  down 
with  his  spoon,  until  all  of  a  sudden  his 
little  face  clouded  up  and  he  said  in  a 
grieved  tone— “Soup  all  gone!”  The 
bread  had  absorbed  all  the  soup.  It  was 
still  there,  but  so  united  with  the  bread 
that  it  had  lost  its  individual  character. 
The  poor  baby  could  not  realize  that 
nothing  had  been  lost  by  the  putting  of 
soup  and  bread  into  one  package.  All 
he  knew  was  that  his  soup  had  ”  gone.” 

There  are  chances  here  for  a  dozen 
good  lessons.  We  will  let  you  thinJt  them 
out.  The  one  we  refer  to  here  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business.  We  are  all  eating  soup — 
that  is  we  are  after  the  extract  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  that  is  boiled  out  for  us 
by  experience  of  ourselves  and  others. 
We  cannot  always  get  enough  with  an 
ordinary  spoon — we  need  something  to 
absorb  it,  so  that  we  can  capture  more 
of  it.  A  good,  honest  plan,  a  common- 
sense  proposition,  a  good  reputation  for 
honesty,  will  attract  and  absorb  busi¬ 
ness,  as  the  bread  absorbed  the  baby’s 
soup.  An  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  be  like  a  spoon  to  handle  this  mix¬ 
ture  after  it  is  made. 

§  2  § 

Ah  !  you  say  :  ”  We  thought  there  was 
some  catch  about  all  these  words.  These 
fellows  bring  The  R.  N.-Y.  into  it  every 
time.”  Correct,  sir,  you’re  right  we  do  ! 
That  is  what  we  are  working  for  at 
present.  Did  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  hurt 
you  by  being  brought  into  your  home  or 
your  work  ?  We  accept  a  silver  dollar 
from  you  and  give  you  a  gold  dollar’s 
worth  of  reading  matter.  We  want  you 
to  understand  that  the  reading  of  the 
paper  is  only  one  part  of  its  value.  We 
want  you  this  year  to  raise  pedigreed 
water  or  blood — produce  too  good  to  eat, 
because  it  contains  principles  and  prop¬ 
erties  that  ought  to  go  down  to  coming 
generations.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  going  to 
show  you  how  to  put  pedigree  into  your 
potatoes,  eggs  and  such  like.  We  shall 
then  come  forward  and  show  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a  middleman,  capable  of  find¬ 
ing  you  a  customer.  Going  to  do  it  for 
nothing  ?  Not  much.  A  man  of  your 
stamp  and  caliber  doesn’t  want  charity. 
You  pay  as  you  go  and  we  charge  less 
than  your  lawyer,  doctor  or  commission 
man  for  professional  service.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  bring  The  R.  N.-Y.  into 
the  discussion  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  we  shall  do  it. 

§  ?  I 

And  right  in  this  line  are  two  other 
instances  of  profitable  absorption.  When 
a  man  falls  into  difficulties  we  say  that 
he  is  ”  in  the  soup.”  The  baby’s  experi¬ 
ment  shows  us  that  it  need  not  be  the 
end  of  him.  A  man  of  resources,  capable 
of  spreading  himself  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  will  absorb  the  ”  soup,”  master 


the  difficulties  that  beset  him,  and  “  get 
there.”  The  other  instance  is  that  of 
the  man  who  always  sends  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  when  he  renews  for  his  own. 
That  is  a  method  of  absorption  that 
is  just  to  our  taste.  Can’t  you  make  the 
reasons  why  your  neighbors  should  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  so  clear  and  open  that  they 
will  absorb  his  name  and  dollar  ?  If  not 
you  are  not  quite  so  able  as  a  good  many 
of  our  readers  or  else  your  neighbors 
are  hard  to  absorb. 


Why,  man  alive,  did  you  know  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  arranged  a  new  scheme 
of  cash  (terms  to  agents  ?  Didn’t  know 
that  ?  Why,  you  are  far  behind  the  pro¬ 
cession — or  else  ahead  of  it  in  the  hearse. 
We  now  offer  cash  pay  to  club  raisers. 
Work  for  everybody  and  pay  every  night. 

imrcASH^^ 

Do  you  see  that  ?  Well,  sir,  that  is  what 
we  are  paying  now  for  new  subscriptions. 
You  will  show  a  lack  of  enterprise  if  you 
don’t  write  a  letter  to  our  Business  Man¬ 
ager  before  you  sleep  and  find  out  what 


The  best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

keep  buildings  well  painted.  Paint  protects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  want  to  sell — many  a  good 
house  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  paint.  The  rule  should 


be  though,  “the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

You  cannot  afford  to  u.se  c/ieap  paints. 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand; 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUM AN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


To  be  sure  of  getting 
any  of  these  are  safe : 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

r.  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strict!  v 

Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade  ;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

_  A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
pamting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


these  cash  terms  are.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  absorb  a  little  money. 

§  I  I 

We  began  this  department  with  a  let¬ 
ter  showing  the  value  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
selling  goods.  Here  is  one  indicating  its 
value  for  spreading  ideas  : 

1  do  not  wish  to  flatter  The  B.  N.-Y.  or  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  other  similar  publications;  but  It 
seems  evident  to  me  that  If  original,  sclentlflo,  prac¬ 
tical,  condensed  Information  is  of  any  value  to  the 
horny-handed  sons  of  toll,  The  U.  N.-Y.  may  Justly 
be  termed  headquarters  for  that  commodity.  Indeed, 
I  regard  The  B.  N.-Y.  as  the  dynamite  gun  among 
agricultural  literature.  G.  x. 

Glenwood,  Ind. 

Dynamite  is  terrible  stuff  for  the  person 
who  undertakes  to  hold  it  down.  It  will 
make  the  next  great  war  horrible  be¬ 
yond  conception.  What  a  fearful  slaugh¬ 
ter  there  will  be.  There  is  no  law  against 
the  use  of  mental  dynamite  in  the  war¬ 
fare  waged  against  superstition  and  all 
the  old  agricultural  chestnuts  and  back 
numbers  that  do  so  much  to  make  a  slave 
of  the  farmer.  We  will  fire  at  them  as 
long  as  there  is  any  force  left  in  us.  How 
is  it  going  to  do  full  work  unless  you  help 
spread  it  by  sending  in  that  new  sub¬ 
scriber  ? 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cheese  meets  a  good  demand. 

All  but  the  best  grades  of  butter  are  dull. 

Prices  of  Scotch  potatoes  are  on  the  up  grade. 

Notice  the  big  jump  In  the  price  of  old  onions! 

Spring  chickens  have  been  arriving  very  freely. 

Apples  are  bringing  good  prices  for  choice  stock. 

Honey  from  Havana  has  come  In  during  the  week. 

Heavy  receipts  of  eggs  have  again  depressed  the 
price. 

The  supply  of  dried  fruit  Is  estimated  to  be  the 
smallest  In  many  years. 

Nearby  lettuce  Is  now  so  plentiful  that  Southern 
shipments  hardly  bring  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

Prices  for  live  poultry  have  been  the  lowest  for 
many  years  for  the  Jewish  Passover.  Many  shippers 
must  have  lost  heavily. 

More  than  70,000  sacks  of  potatoes  arrived  from 
Europe  In  10  days,  nearly  all  from  Great  Britain. 

Some  flne  strawberries  from  North  Carolina  were 
received  during  the  week,  the  first  this  season  that 
were  worth  shipping. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1865. 

8.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Beferences:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Keystone 

w 

!  * 

Corn  Planters 

!  " 

are  made  in  several  styles, 

• 

suited  to  all  needs.  For 

c 

large  farms  or  small, 

West,  or  East,  or  South. 
You  will  be  interested 

J 

in  our  free  pamphlet. 

“How  to  Plant  Corn.” 

Send  for  it  now  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
(We  have  branch  houses.) 

Mention  this  paper. 

# 

Pedigree  Seed  Corn ! 

We  oiler  a  superb  strain  of  8-rowed  yellow  flint 
called  JVIYEKS’  SUCCE.SS,  the  flnest  we  have  ever 
seen  for  this  latitude.  Bred  for  excellence.  Early, 
very  productive,  uniformly  long  and  handsome  ears, 
plump  grains,  very  light  cob.  Stalks  leafy,  of  medium 
thickness.  Excellent  for  ensilage.  Will  please  in  everv 
way.  We  never  ship  Inferior  goods.  Price,  per  ;eck 
60  cents;  half  bushel,  80  cents;  bushel,  tl.25;  flve- 
bushel  lots  and  over  at  (I  00. 

W.  8.  TEATOB, 

Meadow  Brook  Seed  Farms,  Upper  Bed  Hook,  N.Y. 


Seed  Potatoes!  Last  Call! 

Bural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Freeman,  Empire  State. 
Vick’s  Champion,  Early  Market,  American  Wonder. 
Write  for  special  Price-List.  We  send  by  mall  10 
eyes  Bural  New-Yorker  No.  2;  30  eyes  Freeman  and 
30  eyes  any  other  variety  In  above  list  for  ^1.00. 
Address  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO..  Newark.  N.  Y. 


MACOMBER’S 

—HAND— 

Corn  and 

Bean 

Planter. 

ALL  IRON  AND  STEEL 
INDESTR  UCTTDLE. 

Automatic ;  iron  cut-off 
insures  accuracy  in  drop¬ 
ping.  No  brush  or  rubber 
is  used.  The  seed  is  forced 
into  compact  soil,  not 
merely  dropped  into  a  hole 
which  may  not  close.  The 
advantage  of  thus  firming 
the  soil  is  fully  appreciated 
by  all. 

Duane  H.  Nash, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Millington,  N.  J. 


Governor  Hoffman’s  Experience. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  March  28, 1894. 
The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.; 

Gentle.men:— About  a  year  ago  1  procured  from 
you  a  roll  of  your  woven  wire  fence,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  probing  its  merits.  The  fence  was  used 
for  the  enclosing  of  a  yard  containing  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  cattle.  It  was  thus  put  to  a  severe 
test.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
the  fence  gave  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction.  1 
concluded  that  no  other  fence  should  ever  be  erect¬ 
ed  on  Riverside  Farm  while  1  had  the  control  of  it. 

Intending  to  repair  an  old  barbed  wire  fence  in  a 
manner  to  give  complete  protection  against  tlie  in¬ 
trusion  of  hogs,  I  beg  to  Inclose  my  order  for  sever¬ 
al  rolls  of  the  fence  woven  for  that  special  pur- 
piose. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  high  regards,  yours 
truly.  FRANCIS  A.  HOFFMaN, 

Agricultural  Editor  Germania,  etc- 


Many  farmers  who  are  selling  their  potatoes  for  a 
lower  price  than  was  offered  them  last  lall,  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  holding  for  higher  prices  doesn't  pay. 

A  receiver  has  been  appointed  for  a  250-acre  vine¬ 
yard  company,  and  an  action  has  been  begun  against 
another  of  equal  size  In  the  lake  regions  of  central 
New  York. 

More  recent  reports  indicate  that  the  Injury  to 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  last  great  storm  was 
not  so  great  as  at  first  reported.  A  cneck  in  the 
growth  seems  to  be  the  only  injury  In  some  places, 
though  there  was  considerable  Injury  In  some  loca¬ 
tions. 


GRADES  OF  HAY  IN  MONTREAL,  P.  0, 

No.  1  Timothy  shall  be  Timothy  with  not  more  than 
one-elghtb  of  clover  or  ether  tame  grasses  mixed, 
good  color,  sound  and  well  cured. 

No.  2  Timothy  shall  bo  Timothy  with  not  more  than 
one-third  of  clover  or  other  tame  grasses  mixed, 
good  color,  sound  and  well  cured. 

No.  3  shall  cossist  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Timothy 
and  the  balance  of  clover  or  other  tame  grasses 
mixed,  fair  color,  ^ound  and  well  cured. 

No.  1  clover  shall  be  clover  with  not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  Timothy  or  other  tame  grasses  mixed, 
good  color,  sound  and  well  cured. 

No.  2  Clover  shall  be  clover  with  not  more  than 
one-loartn  of  Timothy  or  other  tame  grasses  mixed, 
fair  color,  sound  and  well  cured. 

No  Grade.— All  kinds  of  hay  badly  cured,  stained 
or  out  of  condition. 


Universal  WEE DER  AND  CULTIVATOR 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  it. 

It  takes  out  the  Weeds,  Breaks 
up  the  Crust,  Loosens  the  soil. 
Stops  evaporation,  Increases 
the  Crop,  Decreases  Labor. 
Just  the  thing  for  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Beans. 

The  Universal  WeederCo. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Thousands  in  use.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  John  Gould,  J.  S. 
Woodward,  T.  B.  Terry, 
Theo.  Louis,  W.  I.  Cliamber- 
lin,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Irving 
C.  Terry,  and  by  every  user. 


“Modern  Stff 
Melliods,'’“ua“.".«Free 


ARNELL’n« 

PATENT 


:URR0WER, 

MARKER 


AND  COVERER. 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

Adjastableto  all  inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  BB  CHOKED. 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Far¬ 
rows  or  Kidges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width— from  2)^  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  inch  to  6  Inches  deep. 

Thousands  In  Use. 

A  constantly  Increasing  demand 
the  beet  testimony. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlinjgton  Co.,  N.J. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ash  for  it. 

The  Product  of  Small  Onions.— Last  year  I 
raised  a  lot  of  Early  Red  onions,  and  many  of  them 
were  too  small  for  use.  If  I  plant  these  this  year, 
will  they  produce  lame  onions  or  go  to  seed  ? 

Clearfle’d  County,  Pa.  N.  L.  d. 

Ans.— Most  of  the  early  onions  raised  by  gardeners 
for  bunching  are  grown  from  sets.  These  are  simply 
small  onions  grown  from  seed  the  previous  year  and 
made  small  by  sowing  the  seed  very  thickly.  Unless 
too  large,  they  will  not  go  to  seed.  Your  onions,  If 
small  enough,  will  do  to  nse  for  sets;  some  of  them 
will  go  to  seed,  but  probably  very  few;  at  any  rate, 
they  will  do  for  early  bunching  onions. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AED  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...3  45  @3  50 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  65  ®1  67 

Pea,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 3  30  ®3  35 

White  Kidney . 1  76  @1  85 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  16  @2  20 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  ®1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  69 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush .  —  &  — 

Bags,  per  bush .  .  _  ^  _ 

Scotch,  1893,  bags .  —  ®  — 


New  VARIETIES  OF  Potatoes —Where  can  I  get 
all  the  different  new  varieties  of  potatoes  for  seed  ? 

Tioga  County,  Pa.  p.  s. 

Ans.— There  are  dozens  of  different  klrds  adver¬ 
tised  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  week  to  week.  Write  to 
G.  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou,  Me.;  Edw.  F.  Dibble, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.;  M.  *F.  Webster,  Victor.  N.  Y., 
or  any  or  all  of  the  others  advertising  seed  potatoes. 
Many  of  these  issue  catalogues  and  have  a  number 
of  different  varieties.  Others  are  farmers  who  have 
a  few  varieties  for  sale. 

CORROSIVF.  SUBLI.MATE  FOR  POTATOES.— What  Is 
the  formula  for  treating  potatoes  to  prevent  scab  ? 

F.  w. 

ANS.— About  one  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
200  gallons,  or  In  that  proportion  for  a  lesser  quan¬ 
tity.  Soak  the  potatoes  from  1  to  hour  and  let 
them  dry  before  cutting. 

Heavy  WIRE  Screen  Cloth.— Where  can  I  get 
wire  screen  cloth  stronger  than  the  ordinary  mos¬ 
quito  screen  ?  f.  w.  w. 

ANS.— Of  the  Gilbert  &  Rennet  Mfg.  Co.,  44  Cliff 
Street,  New  York. 


CHEESE- NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  '  2  ®  12)4 
Full  cream,  fancy  fall  made,  white....  13 

Full  cream,  large.flne  to  choice . 1114®  11)4 

Full  cream,  large,  fair  to  good . 10)4®  II 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  9  ®  I0!4 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy,  white . 12)4®  13)4 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . DM®  12 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . IOh®  11)4 

Western,  Full  cream,  small,  col’d.  fancy..  12)i@129< 
Full  cream,  small,  colorea  to  choice  .  11)4®  12)4 

State  factory,  skims,  choice .  8)4®  9 

Skims,  good  to  prime .  0  ®  8 

Skims,  common  to  fair .  ,3  @  5 

Skims,  poor  .  2  ®  2)4 

Penn,  skims .  1)4®  2 

EGGS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  12  ®  12)4 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  l’)4®  11)4 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  ll)i@  — 

Md.  A  Washlngton.-D.  C .  in  ®  10)4 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  11  @  — 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good .  10)4®  10J4 

Tenn.  and  Ky.  fresh  collections,  choice  .  10  ®  10)4 
Other  S’n.  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  994®  10 

Duck  eggs.  Maryland .  20  ®  — 

Southern  and  Western .  16  ®  18 

Goose  Eggs,  Western .  20  @  25 

Southern .  20  ®  22 


The  Rural’s  gooseberry.- will  The  R.  n.-Y. 
have  any  of  Us  new  gooseberries  to  send  out  to  sub¬ 
scribers  this  spring  7  w. 

Ans. — No.  All  will  be  notified  when  we  have  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  to  begin  the  distribution. 

•  Parsnips  and  Plums —1.  Do  our  common  table 
parsnips.  If  left  to  grow  wild,  become  poisonous  In  a 
few  years?  I  think  not.  What  does  The  Rural 
say  ?  (2.  What  Is  the  history  of  .Moore’s  Arctic  plum? 
Is  It  a  native  or  European  plum  ?  A  subscriber. 

ANS.— 1.  From  all  that  —e  can  gather  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  botanies,  we  are  Inc’lned  to  think  that  they 
do.  What  do  our  readers  know  about  this  matter.  2. 
Moore’s  Arctic  originated  In  Maine.  It  la  one  of  the 
hardiest  plums  at  the  North,  though  there  has  been 
some  complaint  of  Its  dropping  at  the  South.  It  Is 
below  medium  size,  roundish  oval,  dark  purple,  with 
a  pleasant  flavor.  Ripens  In  early  autumn.  The 
tree  Is  vigorous  and  productive. 

The  r.  N.-Y.’s  Premium  Beans —Are  the  beans 
sent  out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  premiums,  pole  or 
dwarf?  I  have  received  some,  and  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  It  stated  whether  they  were  dwarf 
or  not.  w.  H.  M. 

Minnesota. 

ANS.— They  are  polo  beans. 

Waterproof  Bags  for  Grapes.— Some  time 
since  the  following  clipping  was  going  the  rounds  of 
the  horticultural  press:  “There  Is  now  a  waterproof 
bag  with  Instantaneous  attachment  for  covering 
grapes.’’  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  of  Us  readers  tell 
us  where  these  bags  can  be  bought?  I  have  tried  the 
ordinary  manllla  bags,  but  the  birds  are  so  bad  they 
tear  them  down.  8.  H.  j. 

Louisiana. 

ANS.— The  dealers  In  bags  here  tell  us  that  they 
know  of  no  such  bag.  Still  they  say  that  one  might 
bo  manufactured  with  wire  In  the  top  for  clasping 
around  the  branch.  They  say,  too,  that  It  Is  possible 
that  some  one  Is  making  those  mentioned,  on  the  sly; 
that  Is,  making  and  selling  them  In  a  quiet  way  with¬ 
out  doing  any  advertising,  so  as  to  avoid  the  com¬ 
petition  that  would  result  If  It  were  known  that  such 
bags  were  being  manufactured.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  know  of  any  such  bag  we  would  bo  glad  to  have 
them  Inform  us. 

Sorrel  and  Cardoon. — How  are  sorrel  and  car- 
doon  cultivated,  and  how  prepared  for  the  table  ? 

A  subscriber. 

ANS.— Sorrel  Is  easily  cultivated.  The  seeds  are 
sown  thinly  In  rows  In  early  spring,  and  will  give  a 
heavy  crop  of  leaves  In  early  summer.  When  the 
flower  stalk  starts  to  grow.  It  should  bo  cut  out.  The 
plants  will  last  for  two  seasons  If  not  permitted  to  go 
to  seed,  but  are  more  tender  If  seed  be  sown  annually. 
'The  leaves  are  used  In  soups  and  salads  the  same  as 
other  plants  of  this  character.  Cardoon  Is  cultivated 
more  as  a  novelty  than  for  use.  It  belongs  to  the 
artichoke  family.  The  leaf  stems,  after  blanching, 
are  used  in  soups  and  salads.  The  seeds  are  sown 
thinly  In  early  spring  In  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
thinned  to  18  Inches  between  the  plants.  The  plant 
attains  Its  growth  In  early  fall  when  It  Is  blanched  by 
tying  the  leaves  together  so  as  to  cause  an  erect 
growth,  after  which  It  Is  earthed  up  and  treated  pre¬ 
cisely  like  celery. 

Sow  Bating  Pigs. — How  can  I  prevent  a  sow 
from  eating  her  pigs?  i,  b. 

Ans.— Feed  so  as  to  loosen  up  the  sow’s  bowels 
before  farrowing  time.  Is  the  advice  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  hog  raiser.  Another  says  feed  her  all  the  salt 
pork  she  will  eat,  enough  to  surfeit  her. 

Lice  and  Ticks  on  Sheep.— l.  what  is  the  best 
and  easiest  way  of  gettleg  rid  of  lice  and  ticks  on 
sheep?  I  have  only  a  small  flock— 10  ewes  and  lambs. 

I  purchased  them  last  fall  and  find  that  they  are 
very  lousy.  I  think  In  the  West,  they  used  to  dip 
them  In  tobacco  water  after  shearing.  Is  there  any 
better  or  surer  way  and  If  not,  how  strong  should  the 
water  be?  2.  At  what  age  should  the  lambs  have 
their  tails  cut  off,  and  is  it  really  necessary?  It 
seems  cruel.  Would  like  to  know  when  and  how  it 
should  be  done.  G.  m  a 

Tamaroa,  III. 

ANS.— 1.  Some  advise  powdering  the  sheep  thor¬ 
oughly  through  the  wool  with  Hilliard’s  Insect 
powder,  to  be  had  at  the  drug  stores.  If  treatment 
before  shearing  Is  necessary.  After  shearing,  use 
any  of  the  advertised  sheep  dips  like  Cooper’s  or 
Lawford’s,  repeating  In  two  weeks.  Directions  for 
use  accompany  these  dips.  2.  We  would  like  the 
opinions  of  readers  on  this  question. 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  6  00®  6  00 

Russets,  per  bbl .  8  .50®  5  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  00®  5  CO 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  -  @  — 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  3  .50®  4  50 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box.  .  .  3  00®  3  76 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  3  00®  3  75 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  25®  3  00 

Large,  coarse  and  poor,  per  box . 1  00®  2  60 

Strawberries.  Fla  ,  per  quart .  10®  28 

Charleston,  per  quart .  IS®)  30 

N.  C.,  per  quart .  12®  25 

Tangerines,  per  box .  — @  — 

Mandarins,  per  box .  —a  — 

GRASS  SEED. 

nioyer,  per  100  lb  .  .  8  60  ®  10  25 

Timothy .  4  50  ®  6  OO 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  75  ®  80 

No.  3 .  65  ®  70 

No  3.^ .  66  ®  60 

Shlpp.ng .  80  ®  65 

Clover,  mixed .  60  ®  — 

Clover . 65  ®  60 

Salt .  45  ®  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  ®  — 

Short  rye .  45  ®  60 

Oat .  60  a  60 

Wheat .  40  a  50 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras..  .22  923)4 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  23  ®23)4 

Western,  first . 21  ®22 

Western,  seconds . 19  ®2U 

Western,  tblrds . 17  ai8 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras . 21  ® — 

Firsts . 20  020)4 

Seconds .  18  919 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 18  ®18)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 17  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 15  016 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 17  ®18 

Firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 13  014 

Thirds . 11  013 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  015 

Seconds . 12  013 

Thirds . . 10  011 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . —  o— 

First . 13  @— 

Seconds . 11  012 

Thirds . 10  @10)4 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  June,  best . 16  @17 

June,  common  to  good . 12  ai6 

Half-flrkln  tubs,  finest . 16  ®16)4 

Half-flrkln  tubs,  first . 14  @16 

Firkins,  finest . 16  @17 

Firkins,  firsts . 14  @16 

Tubs  or  firkins,  seconds . 12  @13 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds  . II  @12 

Western  factory,  held .  10  011)4 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Florida,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 4  f0@5  60 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  0^@4  00 

Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  26@?  76 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  0006  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 8  00®5  CO 

L.  I.,  In  bnlk,  per  bbl . 2  OOO  — 

Jersey,  choice.  In  hulk,  per  bbl . 1  6201  75 

Jersey,  common,  in  balk,  per  bbl . 1  2501  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  7602  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  62@1  75 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  lbs . 1  2601  50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  76@2  00 

English  Magnums,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  76@1  90 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.... 8  00@3  50 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . .2  0002  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Diioks,  local,  per  pair .  75  01  00 

Western,  per  pair .  70  O  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  ®  70 

Fowls,  local,  per  Ib .  8  O  10 

Western,  per  lb .  8  O  10 

Southern  and  Sonthwestem,  per  lb...  7  0  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  91  50 

Western,  per  pair .  90  01  25 

Sonthern  and  Sonthwestem,  per  pair.  75  9 1  OC 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  35  ®  40 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  ®  6)4 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  ®  9)4 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Sonthern.  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  1b .  10  ®  13 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Wesi’n,  light  weights,  choice..  It  ®  — 

Western,  young  toms,  heavy .  7  @  8 

Western,  old  toms,  prime .  7  @  — 

Broilers.  Phlla.,  under  4  lbs  to  pair .  25  @  30 

4  to  5  lbs  to  pair  .  18  @  22 

OverS  lbs  to  pair .  14  @  is 

Chlcxens.  Phlla.,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb  .  15  @  16 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Fowls  &  Chickens.  State  &  Penn.,  prime  .  9  0  — 
Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small...  9  @  _ 

Dry-picked,  large .  9  @  — 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  9  @  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  ®  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  6  @  — 

Capons.  Phlla..  large .  20  ®  21 

Mixed  weights .  17  @  n 

Small  and  slips .  14  @  I6 

Md.  and  W’n,  large .  17  ®  is 

Small  and  slips .  .  14  9  le 

Sqnaos.  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 3  00  ®  — 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  75  @2  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex.  per  doz  bunches.O  5007  50 

Prime  . 4  0^6  00 

N.  C.,  prime . 3  lOab  00 

Norfolk,  prime . . 4  00@8  00 

Culls . 2  600  3  50 

Beets,  Florida,  per  barrel  crate . 1  500  2  60 

Florida  and  Charleston. per  100  bunohes.2  0095  00 

Cabbage.  Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  25®I  60 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate . 1  OOdl  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 1  25®1  50 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  75®1  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 1  0092  00 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

California,  per  case .  — ®  — 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  dozen .  25®  60 

Charleston,  per  dozen . . .  50®t  00 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Cucumoers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00®3  00 

Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz . I  50®2  00 

Egg  plant,  F.<ortda,  per  obi . 3  0096  00 

Green  peas.  Savannah,  per  crate . I  00®2  00 

Savannah,  per  basket . 1  25@l  60 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00®3  50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  — 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  basket .  6091  00 

Florida,  per  basket .  6001  00 

Boston,  per  doz .  — ®  — 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  bbl . 1  0004  (0 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  76@1  25 

Onions,  Old  red,  per  bbl . 2  00£)3  50 

Old  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  (004  00 

Old  white,  per  bbl . 3  009  6  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  759  1  85 

Havana,  per  crate .  . 1  a0®I  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  2501  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  36®  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  75®1  60 

Squash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate . 1  600  2  00 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  3601  75 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  0003  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate . 1  0092  60 

Key  West,  per  carrier  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate . 1  00@1  76 

Tarnlps.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  per  bbl..  70®  80 
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CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
Phosphates  I 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES.  FRUITS, 

TOBACCO,  TREES 

ANO  VINES,  , 

In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
^  ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  nbw-Yobkbr. 


Coluipbii)  Bicycler 


of  i8g4 


tilled 
popu- 
h  i  s  - 


Have  made  a  great  stride  forward.  They 
are  a  distinct  triumph  both  in  design  and 
construction,  and  must  comrriand  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  wheel-  ^,^ing  world. 
We  believe  they  are  des- 
to  achieve  the  greatest 
lar  success  in  the 
tory  of  4.'^ 

y  t'  ..0 

American  cycling.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  every 
intending  purchaser  of  a  wheel.  You  can 
obtain  it  free  at  any  Columbia  agency,  or 
we  will  mail  it  to  you  for  two  two-cent 
stamps. 

POrn  MFG.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford- 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 
PURE  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS. 

Choice  seed,  hand  picked.  Price,  12.60  per  bnshel, 
In  new  bags.  No  charge  for  bags. 

ALFRED  WHITAKER,  Bedford,  O. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

We  have  20,000  Barr’s  Mommoth  and  Conover’s 
Colossal,  11.76  per  1,000.  or  *1  for  500. 

L.  MITCHELL,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


I  \  7  \  /  \  7'\  /  y 
V  /  \  7  \  7  A  7  \ 


The  mejh  around,  the  pa^el  of  Fence 
shows  how  the  Fence  is  mjade. 


THINKING 

about  a  thing  Is  not  doing  It;  bnt  man  seldom  does  a 
good  thing  without  thinking  about  It.  Send  for  our 
CATALOGUE  of  Farm  Fencing. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  49 Locust  Street,  TRBMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill 


LORD  BROS., 


E.  H.  SMITH, 


Agents  for  New  York,  Agent  for  New  Jersey, 
Mendon  Center,  N.  Y.  Salem,  N.  J. 
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New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

W’lll  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  Write  for  clrcnlirs.  Agents  wanted 


HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Midi, 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 
CANADA  m  AUiPO 

HARDWOOD  ■  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Go.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufflclent  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  information  and  pamphlets,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  salted  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LbROY  salt  CO..  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


CANADA  A  Q  T-JUr  Q 

HABD  WOOD  £\  O  IJ.  £2#  O  • 

I  CAN  JfUBNISH 

Best  Dry-Screened,  UnleacM  Hardwood  Ashes. 

At  the  Lowest  Prices.  Quality  and  Quantity  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Pilces.  These  Ashes  are  strictly 
No.  1.  A.  L.  HARTNESS,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Krtab'dl  JACKSON  BROS.  psa. 

W.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


agents  1 
Salt  (Jlazed  Pipe,  Fii^ 
Brick  and  Oemenk. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HflADQUARTERH  FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce. 

Receive  and  sell.  In  car-load  lots  and  smaller  quan¬ 
tities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm 
Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc., 
furnished  free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  I'lTTSHURGH,  PA. 
fW  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Pure-bred  15.  &  W.  Mlnorcas,  W. 
Wyandottes,  8.  C.  B  Leghorns, 
W.  &  15.  Plymouth  Rocks,  W.  F.  B. 
SpanUh  L.  Brahmas-  Eggs.  tl.OO 
per  15;  13.00  per  60  Golden  and  8.  L.  Wyandottes, 
C.  t.  Games,  Bed  Caps,  Houdans,  W.  Langshans,  W. 
C.  15.  Polish,  Buff  Leghorns— t  ggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5.00 
per  60.  Fine  catalogue  free 

JOHN  H.  SOUOKR,  Jr.,  Telford,  Pa. 


Butter  STOCK  AT  low  prices.-a  j.c. 

Club  St.  T  ainbert  Hull  and  Heifer  Calveg 
0/  the  best  butter  blood,  tracing  several  times  to  Stoke 
Pojfls  III.,  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  1,.,  867 
pounds  butter  in  one  year.  Young  Bulls  sold  fiom  oiir 
herd  have  sired  20-pound  cows,  such  as  Pride  of 
Ingleslde  54545.  20  pounds  4)4  ounces,  and  Gypsy’s 
Pride  2nd  29365,  27  pounds  12  ounces  of  butter  in  7 
days  for  Miller  &  Sibley. 

Refer  by  permission  to  Thk  Rukal  New-Yorkek. 

DUROC-.JERSEY  pigs.  -  Farrowed  March  2 
-  8lre  U.vxLD  Champion  3249,  out  of  Red  Queen  s 
Daughter  8036  and  other  rejfistered  dams;  #6  each 
at  e'ght  weeks  old.  B.  L.  CLARKSON. 

14  West  19th  Street.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

IMPORTED  NORMAN  STALLION. 

Dark  Bay,  1,800  pounds;  registered;  splendid  animal 
Will  exchange  for  young  stock. 

ALFRED  WHITAKER,  Bedford,  O, 
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The  Loudon  Again. — We  neglected  to 
have  a  drawing  made  of  the  Louden  red 
raspberry  as  it  grows  in  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Having  been  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  it,  we  desire  to  be  the  first 
to  present  its  portrait  also.  This  we  are 
enabled  to  do  through  the  courtesy  of 
Chas.  A.  Green  who,  as  we  underctand, 
will  introduce  it  next  fall,  having  bought 
the  entire  control. 

The  illustration  appears  on  page  263  — 
an  excellently  executed  wood  cut.  The 
berries,  as  they  grow  with  us,  are  not  so 
large  as  those  shown,  though  in  a  richer 
soil  they  may  grow  larger. 

We  have  said  that  the  Loudon — as 
judged  by  its  fruit  during  a  single  sea¬ 
son — will  prove  more  valuable  than  the 
Cuthbert,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
since,  up  to  this  time,  the  Cuthbert,  by 
general  consent,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  late  reds.  The  plants  seem  perfectly 
hardy,  and  more  vigorous  than  Cuthbert 
— the  canes  virtually  thornless.  It  begins 
to  ripen  with  Cuthbert,  continuing  dur¬ 
ing  a  longer  season.  The  berries  will 
average  larger,  the  drupes  larger  and 
firmer.  The  berries  cling  to  the  stem 
well  and  never  crumble.  The  typical 
shape  seems  to  be  broadly  conical, 
though  some  are  nearly  round,  and  others 
more  conical  than  those  of  Cuthbert 
When  ready  to  pick,  the  color  is  a  bright 
red.  When  dead  ripe,  the  color  is  a 
darker  red,  but  not  at  all  purple. 

It  will  be  seen  that — if  we  may  rely 
upon  the  above  comparison — the  Loudon 
has  marked  vantage  characteristics  over 
the  old,  favorite  Cuthbert. 

The  American  Florist,  in  its  issue  of 
April  5,  gives  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
well-known  palm  Phccnix  Canariensis  as 
it  exists  in  a  private  garden  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  It  is  considered  the  best  and 
largest  specimen  in  the  country.  It  covers 
an  area  of  100  feet,  is  30  feet  high  and 
15  years  old.  It  has  stood  a  temperature 
of  16  degrees. 

If  we  plant  Early  Rose  potatoes  April 
1,  and  again  May  1,  all  other  conditions 
being  the  same  in  so  far  as  we  can  make 
them  so,  which  will  yield  more  ?  If  we 
plant  a  late  potato — Brownell’s  Winner 
or  Rural  Blush  for  example — April  1  or 
15  and  again  May  1,  which  will  yield 
more  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Who  knows  ? 
Isn’t  it  an  important  question  ?  How 
are  we  to  answer  it  ?  Not,  assuredly, 
by  the  trial  of  a  single  season.  The 
R.  N  -Y.  has  planted  potatoes  at  two  or 
three  different  periods  for  15  seasons,  but 
not  the  same  variety;  not  under  the  same 
conditions  otherwise  ;  not  with  a  view  of 
solving  this  problem.  Our  impression, 
our  belief,  is  that  the  earlier  planting 
will  yield  more.  But  how  much  more  ? 
Our  experiment  stations  might  well  take 
the  experiment  in  hand  and  carry  it  on 
for  at  least  five  seasons.  The  outcome 
would  not  be  so  important  as  to  early  as 
to  late  varieties,  since  we  know  that  to 
get  the  earliest  crop  we  must  plant  as 
early  as  the  climate  will  permit.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  earliest  crop,  but 
the  largest  crop.  It  doesn’t  matter  when 
late  potatoes  mature  (does  it?)  so  long  as 
they  do  mature  before  frosts  kill  the 
vines. 

Another  problem  we  would  like  to  have 
our  stations  work  upon  is  this  :  What 
is  the  difference  in  yield  between  the 
best  of  our  early  and  the  best  of  our  late 
kinds  ? 

We  suppose  that  the  best  of  the  earli¬ 
est  blooming  hardy  shrubs  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  Cornus  mas.,  standard  honey¬ 
suckles,  forsythias,  and  finally  the  Japan 
quinces.  These  last,  planted  in  variety, 
make  the  most  gorgeously  beautiful 
hedges  while  in  bloom,  of  any  plants  we 
have  ever  seen.  And  thfy  are  in  every 
way  suited  for  hedges. 

AK  Opi’oktu.n’e  Fkiexd  will  be  found  In  Dr.  D. 
.layne’e  Expectorant,  when  racked  by  a  severe  Cold, 
and  the  many  Lung  or  Throat  affections  which  some¬ 
times  follow.  This  old  remedy  has  met  the  approval 
of  two  generatt  ns.  .and  Is  to-day  as  popular,  safe, 
and  effective  as  ever.  -  Adv. 


V  JUpWP''  Tho  treatment  of  many  thousands  of  cases  of  those 

^  chronic  weaknesses  and  distressing  ailments  p^uliar  to 

females,  at  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buf- 
falo,  N.  Y.,  has  affordetl  a  va.st  experience  in  nicely  adapting  and 
'  ,  /  thoroughly  testing  remedies  for  the  cure  of  woman’s  peculiar  maladies. 

-  -  /  Dro  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  outgrowth,  or  result,  of 

■IT  ^  this  vast  and  valuable  experience.  Thousands  of  testimonials,  received 

2'  from  patients  and  from  jiliysicians  who  have  tested  it  in  the  more  aggravated  and 

obstinate  ca.ses  which  had  baffled  their  skill,  prove  it  to  lie  the  most  wonderful 
remedy  ever  deviseil  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  suffering  womwi.  It  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  “  cure-all,”  but  as  a  most  perfect  specific  for  woman’s  peculiar  ailments. 

The  following  words,  in  jirai.se  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  are  fair  samples  of  the 
spontaneous  exjiressions  with  which  thousands  give  utterance  to  their  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  inestimable  boon  of  health  which  has  been  restored  to  them  by  the  use  of  this  world-famed 
medicine. 

GENERAL  DECLINE. 

Mas.  Alice  V.  Duncan,  of  Jfccs  Tannery,  Mineral  County,  W.  Va.,  A 

writes:  “I  believe  I  owe  my  life  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  remedies.  Pix  or  seven 
years  ago.  my  health  began  to  gradually  fail;  some  of  my  friends  as 

well  as  myself  thought  I  was  going  into  consumption.  T  began  taking  \  f 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  and  his  wm  v 

‘  I’cllets,’  and  was  greatly  benefited ;  took  half  a  dozen  bottles  at  that  \ 

time,  did  not  take  any  more  for  several  years,  when  I  Ix'gan  to  go  down 
again.  I  was  married  November,  1889.  The  next  September  had  a  mis- 

carriage.  The  summer  following  my  health  w.as  very  bad;  I  then  got  *  / 

one  dozen  bottles  and  took  as  directed.  My  he.alth  was  much  improved  . 

and  am  now  the  jtroud  mother  of  a  healthy  boy  twenty-two  months  old.  ^ 

My  health  is  now  much  bettc-r  than  I  thought  it  ever  would  bo.”  Mas.  Duncan  and  Babt. 


«  FEMALE!  WEAKNESS.’ 


fMrs.  Annie  H.  Fitch. 

of  Johnstown,  Cambria 
Co.,  Pa.,  writt's:  “I 
have  been  taking  Dr. 
I’ierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription-three  bottles 
of  it  and  am  getting 
well  fast;  1  can  do  my 
own  work,  which  I  have 
not  done  for  almost  two 
years;  I  do  my  own 
washing  and  all  of  my 
house  work ;  I  have 
gained  about  six  pounds 
taking  your  remedy. 
Mus.  Fitch.  You  cannot  know  how 
glad  I  am  that  I  tried  your  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.’  ” 


WOMB  DISEASE. 

Mrs.  Anna  Ulrich,  of  Kim  Creek,  Bvjfaio 
^"f^hraska,  writes: 
enjoy  good  health 
thanks  to  Dr.  Piercer’s 
Favorite  Prescription 
‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery.’  1  was  un- 
<locfors’  care  for 
^  years  with  womb 

'  disease,  and  gradually 

wasting  in  strength  all 
2 -  'X  the  time.  I  was  so  weak 

\  ^  that  I  could  sit  up  in 

\  il!  bed  ^onl^'  a^few  mo- 

\  I  e('inmenced  taking 

\  L  Dr.  P  i  ('ree ’8  Favorite 

Prescription  and  his 
‘Golden  Medical  Dis- 
CO  very,’  and  by  the 
\  '‘ii  time  I  had  taken  one- 

^  half  dozen  bottles  I  was 

Mrs.  Ulrich.  up  and  going  where- 
ever  1  pleased,  and  have 
had  good  health  and  been  very  strong  ever 
since— that  was  two  years  and  a  half  ago.” 


Mrs.  Ulrich. 


■er  would  be.  jlns.  duncan  and  Babt. 

INFLAMMATION  AND  <<  FALLING 
OF  WOMB.” 

Mrs.  Frank  Camfield,  of  East  Dickinson, 
„  Franklin  County,  N. 

1'.,  writes:  “  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  expreas 
my  deep,  heart-felt 
gratitude  to  you  for 
having  been  thn 
^  ^  under  Provi- 

mo  to  health,  lor  I 
'f  I  have  been  by  spells 

I,  /  \/^/J  unable  to  walk.  My 

\  /Y/  troubles  were  of  the 

\  ■IJ\  womb  —  intl'ammable 

bearing  down 
L  sensations  and  the 
doctors  all  said  they 
could  not  cure  me. 

Twelve  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  wonder- 
M  J  ■ V*  f  11 1  Favorite  Pre¬ 

scription  has  cured 
Mrs.  Camfield.  me.” 


TREATING  THE  WRONG  DISEASE. 

Many  times  women  call  on  their  family  jihysicians,  suffering,  as  they  imagine,  one  from  dyspepsia,  another  from  heart  disease, 
another  from  liver  or  kidney  disease,  another  from  nervous  exhaustion  or  prostration,  another  with  pain  here  and  there,  and  in  this 
way  they  all  present  alike  to  themselves  and  their  easy-going  and  indifferent  or  over-busy  doctor,  separate  and  distinct  diseases,  for 
which  he  prescribes  his  pills  and  potions,  assuming  them  to  be  such,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  all  only  symptoms  caused  by  some  womb 
disorder.  The  jibysician,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  suffering,  encourages  his  practice  until  large  bills  are  made.  The  suffering  patient 
gets  no  better,  but  probably  worse  by  reason  of  the  delay,  wrong  treatment  and  consequent  complications.  A  projjer  medicine,  like 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  directed  to  the  cause  would  have  entirely  removed  tho  disease,  thereby  dispelling  all  those 
distressing  symptoms,  and  instituting  comfort  instead  of  prolonged  misery. 


O'VEPl'WOPi.KlEID  WOl^ElT, 


For  “worn-out,”  “run-down,”  debilitated  school  teachers,  millinei’s,  dress-makers,  seamstresses,  general  housekeepers,  and  over¬ 
worked  and  feeble  women  generally.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  best  of  all  restorative  tonics. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  not  a  “  Cure-all,”  but  admirably  fulfills  a  singleness  of  purpose,  being  a  most 
UrtT  1  I  Sliecific  for  all  those  Chronic  Weaknesses  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  women.  It  is  a  powerful,  generiu  as  well 

NuT  A  as  uterine,  tonic  and  nervine,  and  imparts  vigor  and  strength  to  the  whole  system. 

...  »  It  cures  weakness  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  bloating,  nervous  prostration,  hysteria,  debility  and  sleeplessness. 

uURE'ALL.  Price  00  per  bottle,  or  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00,  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 

— A  Treatise  (160  pages)  on  “Woman  and  Her  Diseases,”  sent  sealed  in  plain  envelope,  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
for  postage.  Address, 

WORLD’S  DISPENSlRf  MEDIGIL  RSSOGIITION,  Mills’  Hotel  and  Snreical  Institute,  BUFFILO,  N.  Y. 


Note 

“Cure-ill” 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


descriptive 
p  pamphlet. 

Dr.WILLIAWS' 
MEDICINE  CO.* 
Schenectady  ,N.Y. 
and  Brockville,Ont. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  ^Knlfe^or  Plaster. 

A  purely  veiaetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  U.  H.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  T. 


AW  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER!  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE! 

FOR  60  DAYS  ONLY. 

FREE  EXAMINATION. 

Box  of  50  Cigrars  and  Watch  for  $2.75. 


100,000  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us  with  yonr  name  and  address,  (no 
money  required  In  advance)  and  we  will  send  to  you  by  express, 
same  dav  as receive  vour  order,  one  box  containing  50  of 
Oiir  Celehrated  5o.  Cljcars.  and  In  the  same  package  a  gen¬ 
uine  Solid  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  stem  winder  and  setter, 
enamel  dial,  oil  tempered,  unbreakable  main  spring,  finely  fin¬ 
ished  train,  jeweled  balance,  dust  proof,  finely  polished  case  ;  a 
splendid  time  keeper  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years,  a  guar¬ 
antee  with  every  watch.  We  will  also  send  In  same  package  a 
heautlful  ©old  Plated  Chain  and  Charm  to  go  with  the 
watch.  You  examine  the  goods  at  the  express  office  and  If  satis¬ 
factory.  pav  the  express  agent  $2.75  and  express  charges,  and  the 
box  of  50  cigars,  and  watch,  chain  and  charm  are  yours.  As  this 
offer  is  made  solely  to  introduce  our  famous  5c  cigar,  and  to 
protect  ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  In 
large  quantities,  we  w-lll  not  pell  more  than  three  hoxe* 
and  three  watchep  to  any  one  person.  'W’rlte  to-day.  Address 

The  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 


Tn  Can  be  maile  by  working 

VI#  III  V.'i  for  “»•  Parties  preferred  who 

I  W  *11  Ww  have  a  horse  and  can  mve  their 
nrn  mm/  whole  time  to  our  business. 
Mp  K  liu  I*  I*  II  Even  spare  time  will  pay  splen- 
I  ^11  ■■  kill  didiy.  This announcementiBOi 

special  interest  to  fanners  and  farmers’  sons,  and  othera 
residine  in  the  rural  districts.  A  few  vacancies ^so  IB 
£id  ciSe*.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  <Sk  CO., 

Nvfti.  H  Koiub  lltb  St*«Klcbuiona» 


$0  7R  Buys  our  $9  Natural  Finish  Raby  Carria^ 
S  y  Z  i  I  0  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 

?  spriofrst  and  one  piece  steam  bent  hanOle.  Ma<l«  ofbe3ttnat«« 

^  L- ~  rial, finely fiDi0bca.reliabU‘,aDd(niaraDtecd  for  3  years.  Shipped 

onl0(iay8*tTial.  FREIGHT  PAll>;no  money  requlrealn 
\  advance.  7&,U(X)  in  use.  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestknown 

^  1/  eonoem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 

furnished  atany  time.  Make  and  sell  »»othingbut  what  we 
^  guarantee  tobe  asrepresented^soid  a^  the  lowest  factory 

prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catidopie  oflatestdesigns  andstyles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


«  AGENTS  $75  A 

asAk  using  or  selling  PRACTICAL 

-  PLATING  DYNAMO  ■  Themod- 

ern  method,  used  iu  all  factories 
to  plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  watches, 
M  jewelry,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
>  all  metal  goods;  fine  outfits  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
I  experience;  no  limit  to  plating 

_  _ needl'd  ;  a  great  money  mak'-r. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


GUREMDNT  Land  hsociatlnn, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


MO  *  T  ■p— 680  acres  of  land:  commodious 
house;  ample  and  nearly  new  hen¬ 
house,  carriage  house  and  stables ; 
excellent  water:  ornamented  lawn;  apple,  peach  and 
pear  orchards  just  come  Into  bearing.  Convenient 
to  railroad  Improvements  alone  wdrih  the  price 
asked  for  It.  a  great  bargain.  WM.  HBTHORN. 
McFarlands.  Lunenburgh  Co..  Va. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
B.  W.  STEWART,  up»n  the  science  of  feeding  Ip  s  1 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  aui 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Bx- 
perlment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  #3.00. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOBKFTJIiS  OF  FACTS. 

SxorpiNQ  EToi.es  and  Horns. — The  best 
way  to  stop  up  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a 
cow’s  teat  is  to  wet  the  spot  where  the 
hole  is  and  then  rub  thoroughly  with  a 
stick  of  caustic  potash  ;  wait  five  or  six 
hours  and  repeat  the  operation.  If 
thoroughly  done,  when  the  scab  comes 
off  there  will  be  no  hole.  I  have  closed 
two  in  that  way.  The  best  time  is  when 
the  cow  is  dry.  The  same  treatment 
will  kill  horns  on  calves  if  applied  when 
they  are  two  or  three  days  old. 

Boonville,  N.  Y.,  G.  L-  p. 

Beets  vs.  Ensilage. — We  are  often 
asked  how  beets  compare  with  ensilage 
as  profitable  food  for  cows.  Bulletin 
No.  ."iO  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster  gives  the  results  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  which  show  that  on  the 
Station  Farm,  two  pounds  of  dry  matter 
in  ensilage  cost  less  than  one  pound  in 
beets.  For  feeding  purposes,  the  two  are 
about  equal,  pound  for  pound.  The  cost 
of  the  silo  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
cultivating  the  corn. 

To  Heal  a  Sore.— On  page  156,  The  R. 
N.- Y.  says  three  parts  of  sweet  oil  to  one 
of  carbolic  acid  for  healing  sores  on 
animals.  As  carbolic  acid  varies  so  in 
strength,  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
use  it. 

Howe’s  Cave,  N.  Y. 

R,  N.  -Y. — We  use  the  standard  carbolic 
acid  as  sold  at  the  drug  stores.  On  an 
ordinary  sore  we  apply  this  lotion  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  using  a  feather  or 
the  tip  of  a  finger. 

That  Incubation  Talk.— My  article 
upon  incubators  was  intended  for  “  the 
infant  class.”  Of  course,  where  there 
is  a  large  number  of  incubators  con¬ 
taining  many  thousands  of  eggs,  turn¬ 
ing  the  eggs  by  hand  is  impossible  on 
account  of  expense.  Turning  devices 
must  be  used,  and,  while  they  effect  a 
saving  in  one  direction,  they  cause  a 
loss,  and  a  very  serious  one,  in  another. 
C.  H.  Latham,  one  of  the  prominent 
poultry  breeders  of  this  country,  began 
to  use  turning  devices  for  the  eggs  in 
his  incubators,  and  found  that  their  use 
caused  such  a  loss  that  he  went  back  to 
the  old  way  of  turning  by  hand.  While 
the  eggs  are  being  turned,  those  at  the 
ends  of  the  tray  should  be  placed  at  the 
center,  and  those  at  the  centers  should 
be  changed  to  the  ends  so  as  to  equalize 
the  heat.  Those  who  operate  only  one 
or  two  incubators  should  turn  by  hand. 
If  the  tray  is  not  full,  the  eggs  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  center  as  possible. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN. 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK! 

- USB  TUB - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

APprfprt  flnnlpr  snd  rou  won’t.  WE  GUAR- 
renect  LOOier.  remove  an  foul 

o  \.i7r S  odors  from  the  milk,  and  to 

43  »  retard  its  sourlDg  several 

2  ‘C  hours.  Once  used.  It’s  as  nec- 

“  ^  °  essary  as  the  milk  pall.  Its 

<J  use  does  not  consume  a  mo- 

o  ment  and  will  save  much 
'o  P)  valuable  time.  KASIEST 

,2  JQHl  ^  CLKANKD,  LOWKST 

^  //!il  o  COS  r.  Price  graded  to  size 

^  a//  .  dairy.  Sena  for  folder 

|X|  -  g  •  ■  '  and  hundreds  of  testimonials 

.  ®  SPECIAL  OFFEK  where 

M  have  no  agent. 


A  Perfect  Gem. 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

67  Main  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I  EWIS’  98  %  LYE 

■  POWBESED  AND  PEEFOMED 

(PATENTED) 

TheBtrongeatand  parent  I.yo 
matle.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  flue  powder  and  nackod  In  a  can 
with  removable  llu,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  WID 
make  the  bent  i>erfuined  Hard  S<ap 
in  20  minutes  without  boiliiie. 
It  iB  tlie  bent  for  cleansing  waste 
plpe.s,  disinfecting  sinks,  closets, 
washing  bottle^  paints,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  SALT  M’P’G  CO- 

Qen.  Agts.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


It  CTFDC'DCS  SEND  for 

IX  b  Eb  El  lx  Sample  copy  ol 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

AHandsomelylHustrated  nrr  g||nn|  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog.  ofDCI.  OUirLILO 
FUEE.  A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


PERFECT  IMPREGNATOR 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE  BARREN  COWS  CURED. 


^Barren  Mares 

made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  tibc, 

W  SURE,  SAFE,  HARMLESS. 

/  A  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all 
States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  85.(X). 

7/  SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

(M  1"0  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo.  1 
1  LLUSTKATED  BOOK  ON  STERILITY  SENT 
^  J  PRES.  Write  por  it.  Refer  to  Com-  I 
7/  mercialBank, St.  Louis;  Midland  Bank, 
f  A  Kan.  City;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton. 


Horse  OwnersI  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

iM^Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»nd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  CleTelamS,  a 


Brown  Leghorn  i  „ - tt-.-x,. 

White  Lej^iorn  >  ^**'*^’ 

Black  Minorca  \  11.50  per  16. 

a'l.t'ia's.  i  ■=-»« vfr"*. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  \  *“• 

Will  J.  Warrick,  Washington,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh 


Agents  Wanted  Every¬ 
where.  Address 


EGGS 


OR  MORE  COWS? 


TllC  Ollly  Wiiy  tO 

make  Best  Butter 

:  have  every  ma- 

Uterial  which  enters 
into  its  making,  of 
the  best. 

Ashton’s  Salt 

is  the  best  in  the  world.  You 
can  not  be  sure  of  success 
with  any  other. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers 
everywhere. 

FHANCIS  L.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Genenil  Agents  for  U.  S.  ami  Canada, 

2U  Broadway.  New  York. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

The  fowl  for  the  farmer.  Great  winter  layers.  Prize 
winning  blood  (Knapp’s);  unlimited  range.  Honest 
dealing.  Eggs,  {1  50  per  IS;  $2.50  per  26. 

D.  C.  BASSBTTB,  Farmer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  i  Eggs  lOF  Hatclilng. 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J.  i  32-page  catalogue  free 


ROSE  COMB  OR.  LEGHORHS. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities.  Also  White  Mtnorcas.  Eggs  from  vigorous, 
standard-bred  stock,  $1.50  per  15;  $4.00  per  45. 

CHAS.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N.  Y 


If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  Is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


World’s  1*1 
Fair 

Highest  // 1 
Award  J  t 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

Tho  most  humane,  rapid  ana  durable 
knife  made.  Folly  warranted. 


CIRCUURS  sent  ERIE.  ♦ 

p  DRnQIllQ  COCHRANVILLE,  ; 
A.  Ui  DnUolUO,  Pennsylvania,  i 


a20-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


R.  make  your  poultry  pay 
*  lyi  onE  than  your  wheat. 
?Tl*<0NEY  refunded,  if  this 
J  Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
"■j  well  as  any  one  made,  fiend 
4e.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 
BUCKKYR  INCUBATOR  CO. 
fiPRiNOFlKLD,  OHIO. 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs. 
&0  EDWARD  LAFOT,  Lakefleld,  Minn. 


PPIflll  niinift  farmers  and  Fanciers.  Eggs,  $1 
rLMn  UUUhO  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BROOKSIDH  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkeys, 

$6  per  pair,  $9  per  trio.  Pure  bred  and  healthy  stock 
only.  G.  F.  FELLOWS,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Kor.': 

Langshan,  P.  Rock,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular,  8.  J.  B.  DUNBAR,  Blkhorn,  WlB. 


ING0BAT0RS&  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raisinK  chicks ;  40  first  premiums ;  3,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  574 ,  Cardington,  0. 


The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 

yv.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to 
JWTBByBjfi  its  merits  over  all  other  makes. 

WteiOiadi  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMA  AWARDED 
AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 
fl  Large  book  with  cuts  for  stamp. 
[J  *  1  BUY  THE  BEST. 

I  A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  54  RACE  ST.,  BRISTOL.  CONN. 


plrY  THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

For  all  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Abso-  ' 
Intely  safe,  and  more  convenient  andeco- 
m*"- nomlcal  than  any  other.  Also  Compound 
rtl  ^^'ihermostatic  Bars.  Mannfactured  by 
CW"  ^  L.  R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

J.  P.  LUCAS,  Western  Agent,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Send  for  circular  and  mention  The  Rural. 


The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVB  AGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfikld  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  Yon  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.”  < 

Book  B'ree.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y, 


GIKED  UDDER  IND  GIDGET 

is  positively  cured  by  the  use  of 
SCOTT’S  Arabian  Paste. 
Guarantked.  Will  not  scatter  or 
redueo  the  How  of  milk.  Sent  by 
mail  on  recciiit  of  price.  ^  lb., 
500.;  1  lb.,  $1.(X).  SCOTT’S  ARABIAN 
PASTE  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Self-Gleaning  Slable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Stewart. 
f  Keeps  cows  clean, saves  all  manure, 
all  oedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  ana 
^ives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
for  circular. 

i  J  J.  STEWART, 

”  Sliccesssor  to 

STEWART  HROS., 

“  I.akc  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie. — A. J.C»C»“St.  Lambert 

ROB'r.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

About  25  head  of  purebreds.  Including  nearly  all 
of  my  prize  winners  for  live  years,  will  be  sold  on 
the  Fair  Grounds  between  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.. 
at  1.30  o’clock,  P.  .M.,  on  Wednesday,  May  9,  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Catalogues  free;  ready  April  25. 

1).  R.  DUNNING.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

Can’t  Afford  aThoroughbred? 

Then  take  a  high  grade.  %  and  ^  blood  Ayrshire 
bull  calves.  Mother  and  grandmother  of  sire  made 
19  pounds  butter  a  week  on  grass.  Price,  $15  and  $20 
orated,  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  SMl’ril,  East  Branch,  Pa. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINF,  Shlnrock,  Frio  Co.,  <>, 

High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds , 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata 
logne.  THE  WILIXIWS, 

Gso.  E.  Brick,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 

Why  don’t  you  buy 

Iiproved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  yon  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
’  of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 

GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness, 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngtord,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


BRRKSHIBR.  Uheitor  WhM,, 
J.rMj  Bod  and  Poland  Chins 
PIGS.  Jersej,  Ga.rn.cj  and 
Holstoin  Cattle.  Thoronghbred 
Sheep.  Fancj  Ponltry.  Hnntlng 

_ _ and  House  Dogs.  Catalogne. 

k  W.  SMITH.  Oochran  vllle.  Cheater  Oo..l*eaa» 


CONSUMERS  CANNOT  BUY  AN  EGG  FROM 

Mapes’  lutomatic  Hens’  Nests 

with  a  partially  developed  chicken  In  It.  As  soon  as 
a  broody  hen  attempts  to  sit  on  the  egg.  It  Is  forced 
through  the  rubber  fringe  which  conceals  a  hole  In 
the  concave  bottom  of  the  nest  Into  the  egg  chamber 
below,  where  It  rolls  away  and  Is  safe  from  the  heat 
of  the  ben’s  body  as  well  as  from  the  beak  of  the 
egg  eater.  Full  directions  and  farm  right  for  $1. 

O.  W.  MAPES,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
Electric  Poultry  Yards. 


Wyckoff’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  batohlng,  $2.00  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton.  N.  Y. 


MB  Cornish  Indian 

■■  ■  —  ■  —  Games.  The  best  fowl  to 

^^M  ^^M  eat  In  the  world.  Flesh  Arm 

and  solid.  Chicks  hardy, 
easily  raised  and  mature  early.  $1  for  13. 

MARCUS  ANSLEY,  Blllsboro,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


T?  O -From  PURE  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

XLivTvTO  Extra  layers  of  Large  White  Eggs. 
$1.00  per  13.  M.  B.  8LAOHT. 

$2.00  per  30.  Farmer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y, 


The  World’s  best  layers,  Rcse  Comb 
til  11^  Brown  Leghorns.  15  choice  Eggs  for 
hatching  for  $1  00.  Also  Plymouth 
Rocks.  WM.  LEHMAN,  Churchvllle,  N.  Y. 


PFKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poultrv 
Show  In  1893.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  clr- 
A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


from  pure  WUITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
The  best  farmers’  fowl. 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  30. 

WM.  J  ONDERDONK,  Mount  Ivy,  N.J. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

smiths  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  bntter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 
STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


STODDARD’S 

Rabcock  Milk  Testers 

STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER, 
are  the  LATEST  AND  BEST. 
Send  for  Special  Circular  and  Free  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and  ’ 
Creamery  Goods.  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 

^.MOSELEY  &  STODDARDJMFG.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

Mention  this  paper^ 


rHYMO-CRESOL  -W®  s 

I  II  I  III  U  Ulll-WUk.  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHIMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CRiCC 

To  dairymen  or  otlien  who  wlU  use  It,  we  wlU  send  hall  a  reamjxll,tree,  U  they  will  I  Im  ■■■  mma  \ 
forward  $0  eents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  I 

A.  O.  BIiIilOT  A  CO.(  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

AtWHOLESAI^K  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Housns,  B&mfi,  Koofg,  &!!  colors,  &  HA  VK  Middlemen’s 
protlU.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Ix)w  prices  wll  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  j;J46  riymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


„  the  . 
GRtAi  American 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

•  contsdnlng  over  2,500 

tested  reel pes.  320 
ges  bound  in  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

^WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
•ddreas  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1287.  Mew  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Eg^.57  SECIES  St.  ■ 


Send  Us  Your  Address. 


and  we  will  mall  you  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  List  of  FINE  SURREYS,  BUGGIES  and 
ROAD  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  Dealers’ 
Fronts.  NO  DEALERS  HANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  soli  by  Correspondence  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 


“  What  the  farmer  wants  is  facts,  not  theories  ;  for,  while  theoretical  farming  is 
instructive,  the  farmer  must  know  how  the  fertilizer  will  work  in  the  field  under 
ordinary  methods  of  farming,  before  he  can  safely  determine  if  it  will  pay  him  to 
adopt  it  for  his  farm.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  have 
made  their  success.  The  Bradley  Fertilizers,  while  compounded  and  tested  in  a  fine 
laboratory,  have  always  been  formulated  for  growing  large  crops  of  superior  quality 
in  the  field.” —  JVew  England  Farmer. 

Bradley’s 

Complete 

Manures 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

These  manures  arc  the  richest  and  most  concentrated  fertilizers  sold,  as  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  actual  results  in  the  field.  They  are  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  very  best  plant-food  materials  obtainable.  In  mechanical 
condition  they  are  unequalled,  and  drill  perfectly  in  any  machine. 

Thc}^  are  divided  into  three  classes,  based  upon  exhaustive  field  tests  and  not 
upon  theoretical  experiments  of  the  laboratory,  the  fault  of  “  special  crop  ferti¬ 
lizers,”  in  which  common  sense  and  practical  experience  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  theoretical  hobbies. 

HradkYs  Complete  Manures  are  in  the  fullest  sense  “complete”  fertilizers,  and 
the  three  grades  furnish  complete  plant- food  in  the  best  forms  for  all  crops  grown. 


Bradley’s  Complete  Manure 


jO'J  J  }.>//- 


FOR  POTATOES  AND  VEGETABLES 

S  particularly  rich  in  ammonia  and  potash,  and  has  given  phenomenal  results  in  growing  large  crops  of  the 
best  quality  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  cabbages,  squashes,  melons,  etc.  It  is  the  Market  Gardener' s  favorite. 


Kiito 

the  weeds, 
locreasee  the  crops, 
and  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other  ^ 
Implement 
oo  the  farm. 


B  rad  ley’s  Complete  Manure 


FOR  CORN  AND  GRAIN, 

CONTAINING  a  larger  percentage  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  but  w'ith  less  potash  than  the  Potato  and 
Vegetable  Manure,  is  especially  recommended  for  growing  large  crops  of  fully  matured  corn  and  grain.  It 
has  never  been  equalled  by  any  “  special  ”  fertilizer  for  these  crops. 


nils  Weeder  \  ' 

baa  adjustments  \ 
•nd  advantages  ^ 
not  ftNuid  in  others. 


For  further 
-•  Information,  address 

WIARD  FL.OW  CO- 

SS  V  ^ 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
HARROW 


Bradley’s  Complete  Manure 


Lilglitest. 


Strongest. 

f^Cheapest 


This  fertilizer  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  quickly  available  form,  and  therefore  imparts  to 
grass  and  grain,  w’hen  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  early  spring,  a  quick,  vigorous  start,  and  ensures 
early  maturity. 

These  fertilizers  are  always  sold  with  the  full  Brand  and  Analysis 
plainly  printed  on  eaeh  bag;  there  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to  substitute 
one  brand  for  another  hy  a  mere  ehange  of  tags. 


ji.r.,  w  ^  Best  ami  ^lost  Durable  in  use. 

Corn  Planters  a  sitecialty.  Send  for  Ulus.  ('ataloKiie. 
Address  A.  B.  FARtiUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Riding  &  Walking 


manufacture  fertilizers  of  AI^I^  GRADES  and  POR  ALL  CROPS;  and,  being 
the  hARGPST  MAyVFACTURPRS  IN  TUP  WORLD,  our  facilities  for  furnishing 
all  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices  are  absolutely 
unequalled.  See  our  agents  or  write  us  before  purchasing. 


Br/,'!)ley  Fertilizer  Co 


/^Aain  Office,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

/  ^ 

ROCHESTER  BALTIMORE,  MD. - Branch  Houses. - AUGUSTA,  GA.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


■  Guaranteed  the  Most  pM 

Efficient,  Durable,  and  Convenient 
made.  Also  Double  and  Single  Row  Corn  Planters. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 


ni  linniTT  a>olld  kerosene  emulsion,  readily 
\|  II II LI  I  I*  soluble,  non-combustible  and  non- 
ULUUIIIIL  poisonous  Insecticide.  Keeps  hen- 
honses,  chickens  and  dogs  free  from  lice,  and  borers 
and  rabbits  from  trees,  etc. 

COLUMBIA  CUEMICAL  WORKS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BENNEH  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 


MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  Hold  Fast  (^orn  Binders.  Ties 
k  automatically.  Pull  and  it's  fast. 
Every  farmer  needs  them.  Thou- 
sands  being  sold.  Liberal  terms 
A  to  agents.  Easy  work.  Apply 
'  for  territory.  Complete  outfit 

V-T*  ^  only  costs  5  cents. 

\  THE  TIE  CO.  Unadilla,  X.T. 


f&iodbrec.free.  H.  L. 
Bennett,  Westerville.  0, 


Farm  for  Exchange  or  Sale. 

200-acre  Farm.  240  miles  south  of  New  Fork  City, 
all  crops,  stock  and  farm  machinery,  to  exchange  for 
a  small  Farm  of  5  to  50  acres,  within  90  miles  of  New 
York  City;  or  will  exchange  for  village  property; 
yonr  own  terms;  must  move  this  season.  Write  for 
particulars.  A.  M.  LOVBJOY,  Kingston,  Somerset 
County,  Md. 


1285  sold  in  1893. 

Send  for  a  description  of  this 
famous  breed.  First  applicant 
from  each  locality  will  be  offer- 
■ed  a  pair  on  time  and  an  agency. 

The  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


THE  HELLER  RIDLNG  HARROW. 
Cuts  9  feet  wide  (two-horse  size);  easier  than 
any  other  6  ft.  Cuts  5  Inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  and  levels  any  soil. 

Harrows  from  17  00  up. 

Write  to  HELLER  MEG.  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


THE  STORY  OF  OLEOMARGARINE. 

THE  HOO,  THE  STEER  AND  THE  DAIRYMAID, 

A  Doggerel  for  the  Times. 

You’ve  all  read  the  story,  as  good  folks  should, 
The  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  little  girl  and  the  grandmother  old 
And  the  horrid  wolf  with  his  scheme  so  bold 
How  he  hid  himself  in  the  old  dame’s  bed 
With  her  big  nightcap  tied  over  his  head, 

And  her  glasses  perched  on  his  savage  nose 
That  little  Red  Riding  Hood  might  suppose 


It  was  grandma  still — and  the  old  wolf  Ihought 
He  could  eat  her  up ;  but  the  fraud  was  caught. 
Yes,  that  is  the  story  you  all  have  heard  ; 

I  hope  you  remember  it,  every  word 

For  though  that  old  coward  has  passed  away, 

He  has  a  bad  cousin  alive  to-day. 

A  mean  and  contemptible,  painted  fraud, 

A  terror  to  farmers  is  now  abroad  ; 


The  theme  of  all  ages  for  praise  and  song 
Has  been  the  old  cow — for  her  milk  and  cream 
Has  started  full  many  a  poet’s  dream 
For  sentiment,  fancy  and  fact  somehow 
Run  back  to  the  farm  and  the  good  old  cow  ; 
And  her  golden  butter  a  memory  brings 
Of  breezy  old  pastures,  and  pure  cold  springs 
And  the  old-time  life  on  the  sunny  farm — 

But  here  comes  the  wolf  with  his  chilling  harm. 


The  steer  and  the  hog — they  are  jealous  folks. 
They  pass  for  good-natured  and  slow  old  pokes 


All  right  in  their  place ;  but,  my  stars  !  say  how 
Can  they  take  the  place  of  the  good  old  cow  ? 

They  are  just  “  not  in  it,”  as  one  might  say. 

But  the  thought  got  into  their  heads  ons  day — 

“  It  isn’t  the  coin,  but  the  dairymaid 

That  gives  the  old  critter  so  much  good  trade. 

Let’s  start  with  the  statement  that  fat  is  fat. 

There  isn’t  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  that. 

And  nobody  knows  it  without  its  name, 

For  in  hog,  cow,  steer,  it  is  all  the  same. 

You  let  me  dress  up  like  a  dairymaid  ” 

Says  the  hog  to  steer :  “  And  our  fortune’s  made 
For  tallow  and  lard  they  are  cheap  to  buy 
While  Number  1  butter  is  awful  high.” 

So  alas !  one  night  while  the  poor  girl  slept 
They  captured  her  dress.  How  the  poor  thing  wept 
How  the  cow  wept  too,  while,  with  grin  and  leer 
These  miserable  traitors— the  hog  and  steer, 

With  their  clumsy  fingers  and  butcher’s  skill 
Made  over  the  dress,  so  the  hog  could  fill 
11  is  bogus  position — they  found  it  hard 
To  fit  on  the  dress — but  a  tub  of  lard 
And  a  junk  of  tallow  soon  filled  him  out 
Whi’c  ov-’r  bi^  f^ce  and  his  ugly  snout, 


They  poured  a  bottle  of  cotton-seed  oil ; 

And  then,  though  it  made  the  old  cow’s  blood  boil. 
They  smeared  him  all  over  with  butter  pure. 

‘‘And  now,”  says  the  hog,  “that’ll  get  ’em  sure  ! 
And,  as  for  a  name  so  the  lard  won’t  show 
S  ly,  what  is  the  matter  with  ‘  oleo  ’  ?  ” 

Then  gayly  he  walked  through  the  market  p’ace. 
That  traitorous  hog,  with  his  buttered  face 
And  his  stolen  clothes — like  the  wolf  of  old. 

And  many  a  ton  of  his  stuff  he  sold 

At  the  price  of  butter — the  fraud  and  thief, 

For  he  had  been  shrewd  in  hie  first  belief, 

That  customers  surely  would  give  their  trade 
To  him,  as  a  counterfeit  dairymaid. 

So  with  stolen  dress  and  with  buttered  face 
He  went  on  his  way  ;  while  in  deep  disgrace 
The  sorrowful  cow  and  the  dairymaid 
Were  forced  to  admit,  that  their  labor  paid 
A  mighty  small  margin  ;  when  bogus  fat 
Will  sell  for  good  butter,  trade  falls  as  fiat 
As  an  unraised  pancake — and,  anyhow. 

It  looked  like  the  end  of  the  good  old  cow. 

The  wolf  in  the  story  was  killed  at  last 
And  the  hog’s  fat  credit  one  day  went  past. 

The  scandalized  dairymaid  had  a  beau. 

And  he  was  just  tickled  to  death  to  show 


A  bit  of  devotion,  to  prove  his  love. 

He  swore  he  would  handle  without  a  glove. 
The  lying  old  hog  in  his  sweetheart’s  dress. 
And  show  up  the  whole  of  his  bogus  mess. 
So  with  a  big  cudgel  the  folks  called  vote. 
He  cornered  the  hog  in  the  fence  and  smote 
The  liar  a  blow  on  his  ugly  snout. 

So  hard  that  the  secret  all  came  right  out. 
For  closest  analysis  ne’er  reveals 
In  butter  the  shade  of  a  thing  that  si/wcaJs. 


So  they  stripped  the  robber  and  scraped  him  clean. 
And  under  the  butter  and  oil  was  seen 
The  very  same  hog,  and  the  people  said  : 

“  We’ll  mark  him  now  so  they  painted  him  red. 
And  so,  to  the  end  of  all  time,  he  goes 
A  warning  alike  to  his  friends  and  foes. 

Bright  red  from  his  snout  to  his  lazy  toes. 


So  listen  now,  dairymen,  stop  your  play. 
The  traitor  is  here  at  your  door  to-day  : 


All  over  your  trade  if  you  don’t  watch  out. 

Up,  men  !  and  hammer  his  butter-lined  snout 
With  vote!  There’s  a  cudgel  that  ne’er  will  fail. 
Just  corner  the  fraud,  and  you’ll  see  him  quail. 
Then  strip  off  his  dress  and  his  thin  disguise. 
And  souse  him  by  law  to  the  very  eyes 
In  color  as  red  as  a  ball  of  fiame, 

And  make  him  sail  under  his  own  foul  name  ; 
And  carry  his  color  where’er  he  goes  ; 

Up,  dairymen  !  Strike  at  your  sneaking  foes  J 
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THE  BABY  CALF ;  ITS  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

1.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  Thb  K.  N.-Y.  readers  who  raise  many 
calves,  whether  the  calf  should  be  separated  from  the  cow,  say,  at 
one  day  old,  or  left  with  her  three  or  four  weeks.  2.  When  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  drops  a  calf,  is  it  better  to  let  her  miss  one  year  ? 

Evils  of  Too  Early  Breeding. 

1.  We  leave  the  calf  with  the  mother  from  two  days 
to  a  week.  We  watch  the  calf,  and,  if  it  does  well, 
we  leave  it  with  the  cow  for  a  week,  but  if  not,  we  take 
it  away  sooner.  I  would  not  want  to  leave  a  calf  three 
or  four  weeks  with  a  cow.  It  is  too  hard  to  teach  it 
to  drink  at  this  age,  and  the  cow  worries  too  much 
over  the  separation.  2.  I  would  not  let  the  heifer  miss 
a  year  before  breeding.  I  would  much  rather,  though, 
that  she  would  not  have  a  calf  until  years  old.  I 
think  the  .lersey  breeders  have  seriously  injured  some 
of  their  best  animals  by  too  early  breeding.  I  like  to 
have  a  heifer  wait  until  well  grown  before  she  calves. 
Then  she  has  a  strong  constitution  and  will  bear  push¬ 
ing  right  along.  I  think  there  will  be  more  profit  in 
the  first  five  years  than  if  early  breeding  be  adopted. 

Ellerslie  Stock  Farm.  h.  m.  cottbell. 

A  Chance  for  the  Poorest  Cow. 

1.  I  always  separate  the  calf  from  the  cow  the  first 
day,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  it  to  drink  then  than 
when  it  is  older.  Give  it  fresh,  new  milk  from  its 
mother  for  three  or  four  days ;  then  give  it  fresh  milk 
from  the  poorest  butter  cow  in  the  herd  for  10  days, 
providing  she  has  not  been  giving  milk  too  long.  After 
that  period,  I  feed  skim-milk  and  add  a  very  little  oil 
meal  twice  a  day,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity 
until  we  reach  half  a  pound  per  day,  when  the  calf  is 
about  two  months  old.  After  this  age,  it  is  very  little 
trouble  to  care  fcjr  a  calf.  I  feed  skim-milk  until  the 
calf  is  six  months  old,  if  it  can  be  spared,  with  plenty 
of  dry  feed,  ensilage  and  hay.  2.  When  a  heifer  calves 
at  two  years  old,  she  should  continue  to  breed  every 
year  thereafter.  I  have  found  it  more  profitable  even 
when  the  calf  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  the 
milk  supply  only  being  considered.  u.  i>.  cabll. 

The  Calf’s  Tongue  Can  Injure  the  Cow. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  let  a  calf  suck  its 
dam  until  the  milk  is  fit  to  use  ;  but  it  is  an  injury  to 
the  cow,  and  the  calf  is  just  as  well  off  not  to  suck  at 
all.  The  latter  method  also  prevents  the  cow  becom¬ 
ing  attached  to  her  calf.  The  longer  a  call  sucks  a 
cow,  the  more  it  injures  her.  2.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
allow  a  heifer  to  calve  soon  after  she  is  two  years  old, 
and  then  milk  her  farrow.  It  teaches  her  maternity, 
keeps  her  in  the  cow  path,  and  causes  her  to  develop 
all  that  is  in  her  in  the  milk  direction,  c.  m.  winslo  w. 

Until  the  Milk  is  Good. 

1.  It  is  now  my  practice  to  leave  calves  with  their 
mothers  in  a  box  stall  about  three  days — or  until  the 
milk  is  suitable  for  the  dairy ;  then  the  cow  is  re¬ 
turned  to  her  accustomed  place  in  the  dairy  stable, 
and  the  calf  is  tied  by  her  side  where  it  can  receive 
its  mother’s  caresses  and  learn  to  eat  from  her  man¬ 
ger  ;  but  cannot  reach  her  udder.  When  it  is  five 
days  old,  it  has  learned  to  drink  readily  from  the  pail 
set  in  the  manger,  and  at  10  days  its  diet  is  warm 
skim-milk  and  the  ensilage,  clover  hay  and  meal 
shared  with  its  mother.  In  winter,  while  the  cows 
are  confined  in  the  barn,  this  is  an  excellent  plan ; 
much  better  than  to  separate  them  and  put  the  calves 
in  a  pen  by  themselves.  The  cows  are  more  con¬ 
tented  and  happy,  and  the  calves  are  more  comfort¬ 
able  from  the  warmth  of  their  mothers’  bodies — they 
do  look  so  cozy  lying  snugly  between  the  cows.  They 
sooner  learn  to  eat  and  seem  to  grow  up  with  better 
manners  when  thus  under  the  eye  and  influence  of 
their  mothers,  than  when  confined  in  a  pen  with 
others,  where  they  acquire  annoying  habits  which 
they  are  often  long  in  overcoming  or  outgrowing.  I 
would  never  think  of  leaving  a  calf  four  weeks  with 
its  mother,  to  take  its  fill  of  fresh  milk  at  pleasure. 
The  butter,  which  the  milk  should  make,  would  be 
worth  double  the  amount  the  veal  would  bring,  if 
sold.  If  to  be  raised  for  the  dairy,  the  skim-milk 
calf  is  equal  to  any,  while  it  is  much  better  for  the 
cow  to  be  milked  by  hand  than  by  calf. 

2.  My  cows  are  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  and  the 
heifers  invariably  drop  their  calves  at  17  to  19  months 
of  age,  and  are  again  bred  when  their  calves  are 
about  five  months  old  ;  they  are  thus  12  months  in  milk 
and  dry  two  months  before  dropping  the  second  calf. 

I  prefer  to  milk  them  a  full  year,  which  seems  to  bet¬ 
ter  develop  “  the  milking  habit  ”  than  to  dry  them  off 
at  eight  or  nine  months,  as  many  do.  A  year  is  long 
enough,  however,  with  the  first  calf,  and  after  that 
they  are  allowed  to  breed  as  fast  as  they  will.  I  have 
one  cow,  eight  years  old  next  November,  which  has 
dropped  eight  calves,  in  succession,  and  is  now  bred 
for  the  ninth  ;  the  calves  were  equally  divided  as  to 
sex,  all  healthy  and  hearty,  and  the  heifers  make  ex¬ 
cellent  milkers.  This  cow  has  never  been  dry,  is  in 
good  flesh  and  has  gained  in  milk  with  each  succeed¬ 


ing  calf.  No,  I  would  not  let  a  heifer  with  her  first 
calf  go  a  year,  but  would  breed  her  when  the  calf  is 
five  months  old.  p.  h.  muxkoe. 

Illinois.  * 

Take  the  Calf  Right  Away. 

1.  The  calf  should  be  separated  from  the  cow  at  once. 
It  will  not  learn  to  drink  so  easily  after  sucking  more 
than  once.  I  think  the  cow  gives  down  better  if 
sucked  the  first  time,  and  the  effect  of  the  milk  upon 
the  calf  is  also  better.  The  milk  is  sure  to  be  warm 
and  clean,  which  is  not  always  the  case  if  milked  into 
a  pail.  It  is  important  that  the  calf  should  get  the 
first  mess  soon  after  birth.  It  warms  it  and  acts  as  a 
medicine,  regulating  the  bowels.  If  allowed  to  suck 
three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  change  is  made  the  calf 
refuses  food  until  starved  into  it,  and  runs  down,  and 
sometimes  never  learns  to  drink  well.  The  cow  frets 
and  bellows  for  the  calf  and  partially  dries  up. 
The  calf  may  not  have  taken  all  the  milk  when  he 
sucked,  and,  unless  the  cow  be  milked  promptly  each 
time,  she  will  be  injured.  The  calf  will  get  too  much 
and  be  sick,  or  if  very  vigorous,  become  too  fat  for  a 
famous  future.  It  should  grow  frame  not  fat,  and  too 
rich  milk  is  not  good  for  that  purpose.  Test  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  milk  fed  with  a  thermometer,  and 
always  feed  in  a  clean  pail.  Feed  until  the  calf’s  sides 
are  extended  out  just  even.  Leave  it  just  a  little 
hungry  each  time.  Feed  at  regular  hours  and  keep 
the  floor  dry.  2.  All  heifers  in  this  dairy  section  drop 
calves  at  two  years.  They  are  fed  grain  during  the 
fall  and  winter  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  as  long  as 
possible — at  least  10  months.  This  is  said  to  fix  the 
habit  of  holding  out  well,  which  is  a  very  desirable 
one.  They  are  bred  to  drop  the  second  calf  in  April 
and  May  so  as  soon  to  get  to  grass.  This  is  to  keep 
them  growing  while  shedding  their  teeth.  If  allowed 
to  miss  one  year,  it  is  claimed  they  will  fatten  and 
ever  after  have  a  tendency  to  convert  food  into  tallow 
instead  of  butter.  No  one  here  allows  them  to  miss  a 
year.  My  own  heifers  are  bred,  if  of  good  size,  to 
drop  the  first  calf  at  18  months.  I  want  to  develop  all 
milk-giving  organs  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  c.  k.  c. 


SHEEP  AND  CHEMICALS  FOR  OLD  PASTURES. 

Mr.  John  Shafer  of  Blenheim  writes  that  he  has  a 
stony,  rough  hillside  pasture  too  steep  to  plow  and 
pretty  well  covered  with  moss,  weeds  and  bushes.  He 
wishes  to  know  how  he  can  improve  it  and  asks  if  it 
can  be  done  with  sheep  and  how.  In  attending  insti¬ 
tutes  in  the  hilly  counties  of  New  York,  I  have  noticed 
much  such  land  as  he  describes  and  have  often  advised 
farmers  attending  the  meetings  that  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  practicable  way  to  bring  these  fields  back 
into  good  grasses,  was  by  the  use  of  sheep,  and  perhaps 
some  chemical  manures.  They  should  first  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sheep-tight  fence.  This  can  be  made 
cheaply  with  wire  and  pickets  fastened  to  posts  20 
feet  apart.  Next  a  good  supply  of  water  should  be 
provided  and  then  two  or  three  times  as  many  sheep 
should  be  put  in  as  the  land  is  capable  of  keeping.  If 
there  be  any  bushes  so  high  that  the  sheep  cannot 
reach  their  tops,  they  should  be  cut  down. 

Troughs  made  of  boards  of  any  convenient  length, 
one  five  the  other  six  inches  wide  nailed  together 
V-shaped  and  without  ends,  should  be  placed  in  the 
field  on  the  poorer  spots.  These  are  to  be  left  without 
ends  so  that  no  water  will  stay  in  them  and  there  should 
be  troughs  enough  to  furnish  ample  room  for  all  to  eat 
without  getting  so  near  the  ends  as  to  waste  feed.  The 
troughs,  if  preferred,  may  have  ends  and  then  be  turned 
over  to  free  them  from  water  if  any  remain  after  a 
rain. 

The  sheep  should  now  be  fed  every  day  food 
enough  to  keep  them  thriving.  The  food  should 
consist  largely  of  wheat  bran,  but  it  may  have  a  little 
linseed  meal  mixed  with  it  if  preferred.  Usually, 
however,  no  other  food  that  is  so  rich  in  the  manurial 
elements,  and  so  well  adapted  to  make  the  sheep 
healthy  and  thrifty,  can  be  bought  for  so  little  money. 
It  will  generally  pay  to  sow  upon  those  spots,  with 
much  moss,  from  200  to  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  per  acre,  broadcast.  It  would  be  well  to  try  on 
some  places  different  quantities  of  bone  flour  or  dis¬ 
solved  bone  ;  though  I  would  prefer  the  flour  if  it  can 
be  obtained  fine  enough. 

If  the  owner  will  experiment  a  little  by  putting  on 
different  places  different  quantities  of  each,  and  also 
by  mixing  them  in  different  ways,  he  will  soon  know 
more  about  his  land  than  he  now  does.  For  the 
above  purpose,  sheep  should  be  kept  with  a  view  of 
producing  mutton  and  putting  them  in  the  mutton 
market  as  soon  as  fully  fitted.  j.  s.  woodwabd. 


While  the  calf  is  probably  the  most  effective  milk¬ 
ing  machine  so  far  known,  he  is  not  a  profitable  one 
to  operate.  He  doesn’t  milk  clean,  and  takes  too 
heavy  toll  for  the  returns  he  makes.  Yet  thousands 
of  him  are  in  use  every  year,  especially  at  this  season. 
Isn’t  there  a  heavy  loss  here  for  some  one  ? 


POPULAR  AUTUMN  APPLES. 

The  number  of  this  class  of  apples  is  very  large,  and 
it  also  embraces  many  of  the  finest  varieties,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  A  considerable  number  of 
varieties  which  are  commonly  ranked  in  this  class, 
extend  their  season  into  early  winter,  or  even  later, 
when  carefully  handled ;  while  others,  if  planted  in 
the  South,  become  summer  fruit.  It  is,  therefore, 
rather  difficult  to  fix  the  status  of  the  members  of  this 
class.  As  an  instance,  the  excellent  Gravenstein  is  a 
winter  apple  in  Maine,  a  fail  apple  in  Massachusetts, 
and  a  summer  apple  in  eastern  Virginia. 

Jebsey  Sweeting  is  a  well-known  variety  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  other 
localities.  It  is  a  medium-sized,  roundish  apple,  well 
striped  with  red  upon  greenish  yellow,  and  grows 
well  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Middle  States  ; 
but  it  is  not  much  planted  in  New  England.  It  is 
juicy,  tender,  and  very  sweet. 

Autumn  Sweet  Bough  ;  a  medium-sized,  conical 
apple,  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  white  flesh  ;  tender  and 
well  flavored.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive. 

Haskell  Sweet  is  widely  known  as  a  good  family 
apple.  It  is  large,  somewhat  flattened,  greenish, 
with  a  brown  cheek.  This  color  appears  more  faintly 
in  the  flesh,  which  is  very  sweet  and  tender. 

Munson  Sweet  is  a  widely  known  and  valuable 
variety  ;  medium  in  size,  flattened,  pale  yellow  in 
color,  with  a  dull  blush.  Flesh  creamy  white,  tender 
and  sweet.  There  is  no  better  apple  of  its  class  and 
season,  and  the  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive. 

Pumpkin  Sweet  is  also  a  popular  apple,  of  large  size, 
yellowish,  with  some  russet.  It  is  rich  and  sweet, 
and  is  a  fine  baking  apple,  having  been  in  use  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  northward  may  be  kept  into 
early  winter. 

Alexandeb  is  a  well-known  Russian  apple,  of  the 
largest  size.  It  belongs  to  a  large  family,  probably 
reproducing  itself  closely  from  seed.  In  Russia,  the 
family  is  named  “Aport,”or  Oporto;  and  embraced 
in  this  family  is  a  number  of  allied  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  superior  in  quality  and  keeping  to  the 
original,  as  imported  from  England  to  this  country. 
A  much  better  variety,  in  quality,  productiveness  and 
keeping,  is  that  called  “Grand  Duke  Constantine,” 
which  is  a  choice  culinary  apple,  either  for  pies,  sauce 
or  baking.  It  has  as  yet  been  but  little  disseminated, 
but  should  receive  more  attention.  It  keeps  well  into 
the  winter. 

Buckingham,  or  Fall  Queen,  of  Kentucky,  is  a  very 
popular  apple  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  of  large  size, 
good  form  and  color,  yellowish  flesh,  tender,  mild  and 
well  flavored.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty,  and  fairly 
productive.  It  keeps  into  the  winter. 

Chenango  Stbawbebby  is  a  variety  that  should  be 
better  known,  and  more  extensively  grown.  It  is  known 
in  some  sections  as  Sherwood’s  Favorite.  Medium 
size,  conical,  angular,  with  light  crimson  splashes,  it 
is  not  particularly  attractive  to  the  eye  ;  but  its  tender, 
white  flesh,  and  very  distinctive  flavor,  which  no  other 
apple  approaches,  place  it  among  our  best  dessert 
varieties.  It  is  an  upright,  vigorous  tree,  and  fairly 
productive. 

Oluenbubg  (Duchess)  is  one  of  the  first  Russian  ap¬ 
ples  imported.  Like  most  Russian  sorts,  it  is  one  of 
a  family  ;  and  recent  importations  show  it  not  to  be 
the  best  of  its  family,  either  in  quality  or  in  keeping. 

It  is,  however,  a  popular  market  apple,  and  is  often 
sold  in  the  market  as  Gravenstein.  The  tree  is  thrifty 
and  productive,  and  the  fruit  large  and  a  good  culinary 
sort. 

Gbavenstein  is  a  German  apple,  which  has  become 
a  popular  market  sort  in  this  country.  It  is  of  good 
size,  roundish,  striped  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive,  but  requires  good 
culture  to  bring  the  fruit  to  its  full  excellence.  Grown 
as  far  north  as  it  will  endure  the  climate — southern 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont — it  is  a  fair 
keeper.  There  is  no  better  market  apple  of  its  class, 
it  being  very  good  as  well  as  very  handsome. 

Fameuse  (Snow  apple). — This  very  choice,  though 
small,  Canadian  apple  seems  to  be  fated  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fungous  disease.  It  has  for  some  time  occu¬ 
pied  the  highest  place  as  a  choice  dessert  fruit ;  but 
there  are  now  few,  if  any,  localities  where  it  can  be 
grown  to  perfection.  It  has,  however,  produced  some 
choice  seedlings,  which  may  be  made  to  take  its  place. 

Shiawassee  Beauty  is  a  Michigan  seedling  of  Fa¬ 
meuse  and  seems  to  possess  nearly  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  its  parent,  with  comparative  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease.  The  tree  is  thrifty,  bears  young,  and  is  produc¬ 
tive.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  flatter  than  that  of  the 
parent,  but  otherwise  not  unlike  ;  while  the  white 
flesh  and  the  flavor  closely  resemble  the  original,  with 
a  trifle  more  acidity. 

Pbincess  Louise  is  another  supposed  Fameuse  seed¬ 
ling,  but  the  exterior  resemblance  is  not  very  close. 
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the  fruit  being  larger  and  less  highly  colored,  and  the 
flavor  not  markedly  similar,  though  equally  good.  The 
tree  is  very  vigorous  and  productive.  This  apple  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  beauty.  The  tree  is  as  yet  free 
from  the  defects  of  its  supposed  parent.  In  keeping 
and  shipping  qualities,  these  seedlings  of  the  Fameuse 
are  thought  fully  to  equal  their  original. 

McIntosh  Red  is  a  fourth  variety  bearing  decided 
marks  of  being  a  seedling  of  Fameuse.  It  originated 
on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  was  very  little 
distributed  or  known  until  within  the  last  10  or  12 
years.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  thrifty  grower,  and 
the  fruit,  being  larger,  and  richer  in  color,  would 
amply  take  the  place  of  its  decadent  parent,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  in  many  localities  it  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  spotting  and  cracking.  The  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  apple  will,  however,  cause  it  to  repay  any 
reasonable  amount  of  labor  in  keeping  the  fruit  fair 
by  spraying. 

Dyek,  or  Pomme  Royal,  is  an  excellent  dessert 
apple  of  good  size  and  fair  productiveness.  It  is  above 
medium  in  quality,  though  somewhat  too  acid  for 
some  tastes.  Roundish,  pale  yellow,  with  some 
russet  in  veins.  With  care,  it  keeps  into  winter,  in  the 
North. 

Maiden’s  Blush.— A  widely  known  market  apple, 
with  almost  every  merit  as  an  orchard  fruit  except 
high  dessert  quality,  in  which  it  ranks  with  Red 
Astrachan.  It  is  a  popular  market  apple,  especially 
in  the  middle  West. 

Fall  Harvey  is  an  apple  classed  as  unproductive  in 
many  places,  but  grown  far  North,  it  is  not  only 
almost  or  quite  ironclad,  but  produces  large  crops  semi¬ 
annually.  The  fruit  is  full-medium  in  size,  on  a 
dwarfish,  slow-growing  tree.  Mild,  sub-acid,  with 
tender  flesh  and  always  fair.  Color,  greenish-yellow. 

Porter  is  the  great  fall  market  apple  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  but  seems  somewhat  local,  as  it  is 
rarely  found  in  such  perfection  elsewhere.  It  is 
tender  and  of  fine  flavor,  fine  yellow  color,  fair  and 
productive  and  above  medium  in  size.  Though  very 
salable,  the  market  is  often  over -supplied  with  them 
as  their  season  is  short. 

Switzer  is  an  apple  imported  from  Russia  by  the 
United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  some  20 
years  since.  The 
tree  is  a  rapid, 
symmetrical 
grower ;  the  fruit 
is  large,  red  and 
round,  with  the 
fault  of  dropping 
as  soon  as  ripe. 

It  is  one  of  the 
few  “Russian”  ap¬ 
ples  which  is  not 
quite  free  from  spot  and  scab,  and  it  seems  probable, 
aside  from  its  name,  that  it  is  not  really  of  Russian 
origin.  It  is,  however,  “ironclad”  against  cold;  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  tree,  and  the  beauty  and  good¬ 
ness  of  its  fruit,  make  it  worth  planting  for  market  in 
the  cold  North,  even  at  the  cost  of  spraying  in  un¬ 
favorable  seasons. 

Red  Bietioheimer  is  a  large  and  handsome  striped 
apple,  recently  imported  from  Germany,  and  already 
widely  distributed.  It  is  a  handsome,  upright  grower, 
and  an  early  and  free  bearer  of  large,  handsome  and 
good  apples,  of  a  season  somewhat  later  than  Olden¬ 
burg.  I  see  no  fault  in  it,  save  its  extreme  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  codling  moth,  making  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  find  any  fruit  free  from  severe  damage 
from  worms. 

Antonovka. — This  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  desirable  of  the  later  fall  Russian  apples  for 
culinary  use.  There  is  said  to  be  a  winter  form  of  it ; 
but  the  variety,  which  has  been  widely  distributed, 
does  not  keep  much  beyond  the  middle  of  October.  In 
season,  it  follows  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg;  and 
though  without  high  color  (being  much  like  Porter  in 
this  respect),  it  makes  a  good  succession  to  Oldenburg 
in  market.  It  is  a  medium  to  large  conical  apple ; 
always  fair,  and  of  even  size  ;  and  as  free  from  the 
ravages  of  the  codling  moth  as  Oldenburg  itself.  It 
is  well  worth  planting  where  there  is  a  good  market 
for  cooking  fruit  of  its  season,  before  winter  apples 
are  ready  for  use.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Grape  Grafting  — I  have  had  good  success  in  taking 
up  grape  vines,  grafting  and  replanting.  Even  when 
two-year  vines  had  started  to  grow  in  the  spring,  I 
have  had  them  make  a  growth  of  three  to  eight  feet 
the  same  season.  Grafting  on  vines  where  they  grow 
should  be  done  very  early,  before  they  will  bleed,  or 
be  left  until  the  vines  have  made  shoots  a  foot  long. 
I  have  been  most  successful  with  the  latter,  but  the 
grafts  will  not  make  so  good  a  growth  as  those  started 
early,  and  should  have  their  tips  pinched  in  the  fall 
in  time  to  ripen  tne  wood  properly.  s.  miller. 


WHAT  WILL  CURE  THIS  HORSE  ? 

TREATMENT  FOR  A  CAPPED  HOCK. 

I  have  a  grade  French  Coach  mare,  four  jears  old,  that  has  both  of 
her  hocks  capped.  One  of  them  began  to  swell  nearly  a  year  since, 
and  in  the  late  summer  the  other  one.  I  used  at  once  a  bottle  of  a 
spavin  cure,  and  two  bottles  of  another  without  any  abatement  of 
the  swelling.  I  am  now  using  tincture  of  Iodine,  but  see  no  material 
change  except  that  the  excrescence  Is  a  little  softer.  A.  J.  S. 

New  Millport,  Pa. 

A  Box  Stall  and  a  Blister. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  reducing 
capped  hocks.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  we  have  finally  succeeded.  The  best  results 
have  been  attained  by  first  putting  the  animal  in  a 
box  stall,  where  it  cannot  possibly  injure  the  hocks  by 
kicking  against  the  partition,  or  by  lying  on  a  hard 
floor.  Sawdust  is  the  best  for  the  floor,  and  to  keep 
the  animal  from  bruising  the  hocks  against  the  sides 
of  the  stall,  it  should  be  made  sloping  so  that  it  can- 


Skction  of  Zulu  Bean.  Fig.  81. 

not  get  against  it.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  enlarged 
portion,  and  blister  with  the  Star  Remedy  blister,  by 
the  use  of  which  we  have  been  able  in  all  instances  to 
reduce  the  enlargement,  and  in  many  cases  entirely 
remove  it.  We  have  also,  by  the  use  of  this  blister, 
been  able  to  cure  almost  every  case  of  puffed  hocks 
that  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  in  our  stables.  After 
using  this  blister  once,  let  the  inflammation  entirely 
subside,  rubbing  the  parts  well  with  the  hand,  and 
then  after  a  few  days,  repeat  the  blister.  After  the 
effect  of  the  blister  has  disappeared,  continue  rub¬ 
bing  thoroughly  with  the  hand,  and  bathe  with  witch 
hazel  to  remove  all  inflammation.  If  the  stall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  bruising  or  injury,  and  the 
case  is  not  one  of  long  standing,  we  think  the 
bunch  can  be  removed,  but  it  is  slow,  and  will  re¬ 


quire  time.  After  blistering,  if  the  animal  can  be 
turned  to  pasture,  the  effect  will  be  the  better. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  smiths  &  powell  co. 

Not  Always  Curable. 

With  some  horses,  there  is  a  pre-disposition  to 
enlargement,  in  which  case  a  cure  would  be  doubtful. 
When  caused  by  a  bruise,  which  is  often  done  by  a 
horse  kicking  in  the  stall,  a  mild  blister  to  act  as  an 
absorbent  will,  if  applied  in  time,  generally  prove 
efficacious.  If  necessary,  repeat  and  rub  well  after 
the  blister  has  healed.  In  cases  of  long  standing 
where  there  is  a  formation  of  bony  substance  caused 
by  repeated  bruises,  the  enlargement  on  the  hock  feel¬ 
ing  hard  to  the  touch,  the  above  remedy  is  in  some 
cases  beneficial;  but  a  complete  cure  cannot  be  effected. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  frank  howell. 

Generally  Yield  to  a  Blister. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  capped  hocks 
among  our  horses,  mostly  caused  by  the  animal  kick¬ 
ing  against  a  solid  partition  while  en  route  from  the 
old  countries  or  while  shipping  them  to  the  fairs.  We 
have  had  very  good  success  in  taking  them  off  with 
gooi,  strong  fly  blister.  Also  have  succeeded  with 
Caustic  Balsam  blister  applied  after  the  soreness  gets 
out  of  the  bruise.  We  have  also  used  successfully 
soft  soap  and  turpentine  rubbed  in  well  once  a  day. 
The  only  failures  we  have  had  were  on  animals  that 
bruised  their  hocks  the  second  time,  or  kept  bruising 
them  before  the  first  enlargement  was  entirely  cured. 
The  case  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  one  of  this  kind, 
and  I  do  not  believe  can  be  cured.  e.  s.  akin. 

Manager  Elmwood  Stock  Farm. 

Not  XJnsoundness,  But  an  Eye-sore. 

I  would  continue  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  give  it  a  thorough  rubbing  with  this  tincture  once 
a  day,  and  give  it  a  hand  rubbing  twice  a  day  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  swelling  and  increasing  the 
circulation.  The  fact  that  the  excrescence  is  becom¬ 
ing  softer  under  this  treatment  is  a  good  indication, 
and  continuing  this  treatment  will  do  all  for  it  that 


can  be  done.  These  blemishes  are  not  an  unsound¬ 
ness,  but  an  eye-sore,  and  are  very  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
It  is  almost  impossible  entirely  to  remove  them. 
Plenty  of  exercise,  good  sanitary  conditions,  and 
thorough  treatment,  are  essential.  geo.  e.  breck. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich. 

The  Cause  Must  Be  Removed. 

The  ordinary  treatment  in  a  case  of  capped  hocks  is 
to  use  cooling  lotions  to  reduce  the  fever.  Then  ap¬ 
ply  some  stimulant  or  mild  absorbent.  Camphor, 
alcohol  or  iodine  are  very  good.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  the  animal  may  be  constantly  hurting  the  hock, 
either  by  lying  down  on  the  floor  or  by  kicking  the 
sides  of  the  stall.  If  care  be  taken  that  the  cause  or 
aggravation  of  the  trouble  is  removed,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  yield  to  the  above  treatment.  Should  it 
chance  to  be  caused  by  the  system  being  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  we  would  give  a  few  doses  of  Marvin’s  Stock 
Food,  in  accordance  with  directions. 

Venango  County,  Pa.  miller  &  sibley. 


A  CELLAR  FULL  OF  CELERY. 

I  advise  planting  the  red  varieties  of  celery.  To 
my  notion,  it  is  the  best  for  family  use,  keeps  the 
best,  tastes  the  best,  grows  the  best,  and  is  the  best. 

I  use  the  New  Rose.  Here,  at  the  end  of  Api;il,  we 
are  still  eating  it  from  our  cellar,  and  find  it  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  while  very  little  can  be  found  in 
the  markets.  The  great  ado  about  keeping  celery 
through  the  winter,  I  am  sure,  has  deterred  many 
from  raising  it  in  the  family  garden.  All  I  do  is  to 
pack  it  away  in  a  box  in  my  cellar,  setting  the 
bunches  in  an  upright  position,  the  roots  resting  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  I  have  a  box  of  18  or  20  inches 
in  depth,  and  some  two  or  three  feet  square.  I  dig 
the  celery  as  late  in  the  season  as  I  can,  leaving  it  in 
the  ground  until  pretty  cold  weather  ensues,  even 
after  the  frosts  of  early  fall  have  arrived,  and  handle 
it  very  carefully,  as  the  New  Rose  is  very  brittle,  and 
breaks  apart  of  its  own  weight,  often.  This  should 
be  done  only  on  a  dry  day  when  the  celery  is  dry,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  tendency  to  rot.  Then  I  carry  it 
to  the  cellar,  where  I  have  four  or  five  inches  of 
garden  soil  on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  I  pack  the 

bunches  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  position  as 
closely  together  as 
possible,  and  leave 
it  there  until 
wanted  for  use. 
My  cellar  is  dark 
or  p  a  r  t  i  a  1 1  y  so, 
and  it  does  not 
freeze.  When  we 
want  celery  for 
table  use,  we  sim¬ 
ply  go  down  cellar, 
and  don’t  have  to 
wade  through  any  snow  banks  or  worry  through  any 
frozen  soil  to  get  at  it.  I  lose  a  small  portion  from 
rot,  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves,  but  the  most  of  it  keeps 
hard  and  crisp,  and  that  which  was  not  well  blanched 
when  put  in  soon  gets  all  right  like  the  rest.  This  va¬ 
riety  is,  I  think,  a  little  slow  and  hard  to  blanch  in  the 
trench  any  way,  but  it  more  than  makes  up  for  all 
this  and  any  other  defects  it  may  have,  by  its  superio;’ 
flavor  and  quality  in  general.  My  experience  with 
the  self-blanching  and  more  easily  blanching  celeries, 
shows  that  they  are  more  liable  to  rust,  poorer  grow¬ 
ers,  and  are  tougher  and  more  stringy  in  texture  than 
the  sorts  which  blanch  slower.  This  is  conspicuously 
true  of  the  White  Plume  at  least. 

This  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  hence  it  is  a 
good  time  to  talk  over  the  varieties.  The  simplicity 
of  this  plan  of  packing  has,  I  think,  led  many  to 
place  little  faith  in  its  efficiency,  but,  unless  the  cellar 
is  not  well  adapted  to  it,  or  the  packing  is  carelessly 
done,  success  is  certain.  Another  improvement  with 
me  the  past  year,  was  the  use  of  so-called  commercial 
fertilizer.  By  its  use  I  got  a  much  better  growth  and 
better  texture  as  well,  which  is  quite  as  important  in 
my  judgment.  As  to  starting  the  plants  I  find  the 
best  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  early  in  the  open  ground 
in  finely  prepared  soil,  cover  the  drills  with  a  board 
or  some  protecting  material  to  prevent  the  drying  or 
baking  of  the  soil  until  the  young  plants  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  when  they  may  be  thinned  and  transplanted  into 
other  drills.  One  difficulty  from  which  I  have  suffered 
materially  in  buying  plants  in  the  past,  has  been  the 
uncertainty  of  varieties  obtained,  even  when  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  houses  considered  most  reliable. 
This  led  me  to  adopt  the  plan  of  raising  my  own 
plants,  and,  so  far,  I  have  not  been  misled  as  to  the 
seed.  Another  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
plants  get  no  check  in  transplanting  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  with  the  purchased  plants.  Then,  too,  one 
may  easily  raise  plants  superior  to  the  average  run  of 
those  in  the  market,  if  one  really  sets  out  to  do  it, 
and  this  will  always  be  found  to  pay  well.  This 
vegetable  is  so  wholesome  and  healthful,  that  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  simplify  its  culture  and  manage¬ 
ment,  or  to  obtain  better  results,  should  be  done.-  h.  h. 
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ORGANIC  OR  MINERAL  NITROGEN? 

An  Important  Paper  from  Phok.  S.  W.  John'SON. 

1.  Why  is  Nitrogen  in  Ammonia  Salts  Worth  More 

than  Nitrogen  in  Nitrates  ? 

2.  Why  is  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Matter  Worth  More 

than  Nitrogen  in  Nitrate  of  Soda  ? 

The  above  questions  are  put  with  reference  to  the 
“  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  raw  mater¬ 
ials  and  chemicals”  which  are  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  “fertilizers,”  and  the  words  “worth  more” 
properly  apply  to  m'lfket  value  only  and  not  to  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value.  Ammonic  nitrogen  (nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia)  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  not 
worth  so  much  to  apply  to  crops  or  to  the  land  as  a 
fertilizer,  as  nitric  nitrogen  (nitrogen  of  nitrate  of 
soda),  but  the  supply  of  the  former  is  just  now  rather 
short  of  the  demand — not  the  agricultural,  but  the 
commercial  demand,  while  the  supply  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  ahead  of  the  commercial,  including  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  demand.  The  same  relation  now  exists  as  to 
demand  and  supply,  between  the  best  forms  of  organic 
nitrogen  and  the  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
latter  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  better  of  the  two 
for  fertilizing  use  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
But  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  and  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  don’t  think  so,  and  they  make  the 
demand  !  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  consum¬ 
ers  who  would  buy  nitrate,  if  the  cost  of  its  nitrogen 
were  greater  than  that  of  organic  nitrogen,  and  such 
consumers  are  now  “  having  a  good  time.” 

3.  Can’t  you  tell  Whether  the  Nitrogen  in  a  Ferti¬ 

lizer  is  Soluble  or  Not? 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  nitrogen  of  a 
fertilizer  dissolves  freely  in  water,  as  is  true  of  the 
nitrogen  of  ammonia-salts  and  nitrates,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  urine  of  mammalian  animals.  But  some  of  the 
best  forms  of  organic  nitrogen,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  bird  urine  and  Peruvian  guano  (uric  acid),  and 
that  of  dried  (and  coagulated)  blood,  of  dried  meat,  of 
cotton  seed  and  castor  pomace,  are  mostly  or  entirely 
insoluble  in  water.  The  organic  substance  and  nitrogen 
of  bone,  and  that  of  tankage,  so  far  as  due  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  matters  that  yield  gelatine,  are  insoluble  in  water 
unless  boiled  with  it  for  some  time.  Hair,  horn,  feath¬ 
ers  and  wool,  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  boiling  water, 
may  be  dissolved  in  superheated  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  300  to  400  degrees  P.  Leather  and  its  nitrogen 
may  be  dissolved  in  strong  alkali  and  in  sulphuric 
acid.  Even  the  organic  nitrogen  of  stable  manure, 
peat  and  bituminous  coal  is  partly  soluble  in  alkalies 
and  acids. 

Water,  cold  or  hot,  alkalies  and  strong  acids  may  be 
used  to  study  the  solubility  of  organic  nitrogen,  but 
these  solvents  do  not  enable  one  to  discriminate  with 
readiness  and  certainty  between  some  of  the  best  and 
the  nearly  worthless  forms,  especially  when  the  good 
and  bad  are  intimately  mixed  together. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  the  valuable 
from  the  inert  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  by  the  use  of 
digestive  solvents,  such  as  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid, 
and  also  by  submitting  them  to  putrefaction.  These 
methods  give  very  useful  indications,  but  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  because  the  solvent  processes 
and  agents  which  operate  in  the  soil  to  bring  the 
organic  nitrogen  of  fertilizers  into  available  con¬ 
dition,  are  neither  digestive  ferments  nor  the  bacteria 
of  putrefaction. 

4.  Why  Cannot  Leather  Be  Detected  P 
The  chemist  can  easily  detect  leather  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  purple  color  which  tannin  gives  with 
iron  salts,  when  leather  is  unmixed  with  matters  that 
mask  this  color  by  their  own  dark  tints,  and  when  the 
leather  has  not  been  altered  by  the  use  of  acid,  etc., 
used  to  disintegrate  it  or,  perhaps,  merely  to  baffle  the 
analyst.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  “  mixed  fertilizers  ” 
and  some  kinds  of  so-called  “  ammoniates”  or  “  tank¬ 
age,”  there  may  be  a  considerable  or  preponder¬ 
ating  proportion  of  leather  which  cannot  be  positively 
identified  by  chemical  tests  or  by  the  use  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  the  leather  having  been  so  treated  as  to  lose  its 
original  characteristics.  In  mixed  fertilizers,  also, 
finely  pulverized  leather,  especially  if  roasted  just 
sufficiently  to  make  grinding  it  easy,  may  be  added  in 
large  proportion  and  yet  escape  detection,  or  the 
chemist,  finding  the  color  reactions  of  tannic  acid 
may  reasonably  hesitate  to  announce  that  leather  is 
present,  because  similar  colors  are  exhibited  by  a 
variety  of  organic  substances,  and  he  cannot  assert  on 
oath  or  prove  in  court  either,  that  he  has  found  tannic 
acid,  or  that  tannic  acid,  if  found,  necessarily  implies 
the  presence  of  leather. 

5.  If  Leather  is  in  a  Fertilizer  Do  You  Estimate 
Its  Nitrogen  at  the  Price  of  Organic  Nitrogen  P 
Not  if  we  know  and  can  prove  it.  But  if  we  cannot 
prove  the  presence  of  leather  in  a  given  mixed  fertil¬ 
izer,  we  cannot  justify  any  discrimination  against  the 
nitrogen  of  that  fertilizer.  Most  of  the  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fertilizers  are  known  to  use  only  good 


materials.  They  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 
Their  factories  and  their  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  so 
far  open  to  the  public  that  anything  crooked  would 
leak  out  sooner  or  later.  If  leather  enters  into  the 
make-up  of  some  commercial  fertilizers  it  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
manufacturer  and  through  ignorance.  The  producers 
of  fertilizer-leather,  probably  do  not  offer  it  under 
that  name,  and  it  may  easily  find  its  way  into  reput¬ 
able  goods  under  false  pretences.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fact  that  leather  may  be  put  on  the  fertilizer  mar¬ 
ket  and  turned  off  on  the  farmer  at  a  large  profit  to 
the  producer,  and  a  heavy  loss  to  the  consumer,  is  one 
which  will  inevitably  be  “  worked  for  all  it  is  worth” 
by  unprincipled  manufacturers.  The  only  security  at 
present  consists  in  buying  of  thoroughly  trustworthy 
and  intelligent  parties,  and  giving  a  wide  berth  to 
organic  nitrogen  which  is  suspiciously  cheap  and  can¬ 
not  be  identified  as  to  its  source  and  nature.  There 
is  however,  I  believe,  a  sure  means  of  determining  the 
value  of  organic  nitrogen  which  experiment  stations 
can  employ.  This  is  simply  to  take  the  testimony  of 
the  plant  itself  as  to  whether  the  nitrogen  of  a  given 
fertilizer  is  able  to  nourish  vegetation  satisfactorily  or 
not.  To  produce  this  testimony  in  court  requires  time 
and  skill.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  has 
made  some  very  promising  attempts  in  this  direction, 
an  account  of  which  will  shortly  appear  in  its  17th 
Annual  Report,  to  which  those  interested  are  referred. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


[Hvery  query  must  be  aooompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asklnK  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  adyertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

HOGS  AT  THE  CREAMERY. 

WillTHuK.  N.-Y.  publish  a  good  ration  for  hogs,  to  be  fed  with 
buttermilk  ?  As  we  run  a  creamery,  we  have  any  amount  of  fresh 
buttermilk,  but  everything  else  must  be  bought,  as  we  have  no  chance 
to  grow  anything.  Will  it  pay  to  grow  sweet  corn  to  feed  green  if  we 
can  get  the  land  ?  The  hogs  have  a  good-sized  yard,  but  no  pasture. 

Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y.  L.  B.  T. 

Buy  Wheat  Bran  or  Middlings. 

Undoubtedly  the  hogs  would  do  well  on  green  sweet 
corn  ;  whether  it  would  be  as  economical  as  other 
feed,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  think  not.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  wheat  bran  or  middlings  or  ground 
oats  with  buttermilk  is  excellent  to  give  size  and  bone. 
When  we  desire  to  fatten,  we  give  corn  meal  instead 
of  the  other.  It  takes  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  thus 
fed,  to  get  our  stock  in  fine  condition  to  kill. 

F.  H.  GATES  SONS. 

Sweet  Corn  and  Ensilage  Both  Pay. 

The  best  results  I  ever  had  in  growing  and  fattening 
pigs  six  months  to  a  year  old  were  obtained  when  I 
fed  skim-milk  and  buttermilk — the  refuse  of  my  dairy 
— in  connection  with  corn  meal,  in  the  proportion  of 
100  pounds  of  the  former  to  56  pounds  of  the  latter. 
With  younger  pigs,  I  have  found  it  better  to  use  wheat 
middlings,  in  part  at  least,  instead  of  corn  meal.  I 
have  also  found  it  beneficial  to  give  some  green  food. 
We  frequently  feed  a  little  ensilage  in  winter  and 
green  clover  in  summer.  In  the  fall,  we  have  fed  green 
sweet  corn  with  excellent  results.  It  pays  well  to 
raise  some  for  that  purpose.  I  think  the  same  com¬ 
bination  of  foods  with  buttermilk  at  a  creamery  would 
be  all  right,  as  the  chemical  composition  of  buttermilk 
does  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  skim-milk. 

Wisconsin.  c.  p.  goodkich. 

To  Supply  the  Fat  in  the  Milk. 

He  must  endeavor  to  replace  the  fat  that  has  been 
taken  from  the  milk  in  making  the  butter.  The  best 
product  with  which  to  do  this  is  uncertain  and  depends 
on  locality,  but  100  pounds  of  corn  meal  with  200 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings,  80  pounds  to  the  bag, 
mixed  dry  and  used  with  the  buttermilk,  about  one 
pound  of  feed  to  four  pounds  of  milk,  is  a  good  feed 
when  the  animals  are  young,  and  up  t'6  four  months 
of  age.  I  would  gradually  decrease  the  middlings 
until,  when  finishing  for  market  I  would  use  two 
pounds  of  corn  to  four  pounds  of  the  milk.  I  would 
not  allow  it  to  become  too  sour,  but  would  mix  fresh 
for  each  feeding  time.  This  should  grow  pigs  with 
sufficient  strength  of  bone  to  carry  all  the  weight  of 
flesh  that  may  be  put  upon  them,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  secure  a  good  breed.  It  will  also  give  a  good 
price  for  the  milk,  and  the  meat  will  be  of  extra  qual¬ 
ity.  A  small  quantity  of  green  food  would  be  very 
beneficial,  yet  care  must  be  taken  not  to  feed  a  large 
amount  at  once,  or  it  is  possible  that  it  would  not 
prove  healthful  for  the  stomach.  Clover  is  better  than 
very  green  corn  ;  peas  are  also  excellent  when  green, 
but  he  may  use  some  corn  the  first  season.  Great  care 
should  be  given  tg  clean  pens,  also  have  them  dry  and 


feed,  say,  one-half  ounce  of  charcoal  and  about  a  dram 
of  salt  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight  daily. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD. 

Nothing  Better  Than  Fine  Middlings. 

We  have  found  fine  middlings  the  most  economical 
food  we  can  buy  to  feed  growing  pigs  in  connection 
with  skim-milk  or  buttermilk.  It  is  inferred  that  the 
hogs  mentioned  will  be  grown  on  this  ration  ;  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  buy  pigs  than  grown  hogs  to 
which  to  feed  the  buttermilk.  Sweet  corn  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  growing  hogs  if  fed  at  the  proper 
stage  of  development.  It  should  not  be  fed  before  the 
corn  is  fit  to  boil ;  from  this  time,  until  the  husks  are 
ripe,  it  will  be  found  to  give  thd  best  results  if  the 
hogs  are  kept  in  confined  quarters  and  have  no  other 
green  food.  At  the  present  time,  young,  thrifty  sbotes 
bring  the  most  in  our  market,  and  I  know  of  no  food 
so  well  suited  to  their  production  as  skim- milk  or 
buttermilk  and  fine  middlings ;  this  certainly  is  the 
very  best  we  have  for  pigs  soon  after  they  are  weaned. 
It  is  equally  as  good  for  growing  these  young  animals. 
This  ration  will  produce  more  lean  meat  and  less  fat 
than  a  ration  of  which  corn  meal  forms  a  considerable 
part.  GEORGE  C.  WATSON. 

Cornell  University. 

Life  and  Death  of  the  White  Grub. 

J.  D.  G.,  North  Reading.  Mass. — The  farmers  in  our 
vicinity  have  been  troubled  very  much  during  the  past 
year  with  the  white  grub  or  muck  worm,  and  would 
like  to  learn  something  in  regard  to  its  habits  so  as  to 
be  able  to  know  what  to  do  the  coming  year  in  regard 
to  planting  land  infested  with  them. 

Ans. — White  grubs  are  among  the  most  common, 
well-known,  destructive  and  frequently  discussed  of 
our  insect  pests.  Yet  our  knowledge  of  their  life  his¬ 
tory  is  incomplete  ;  no  one  knows  how  long  they  live 
as  grubs.  And  again,  a  practical  and  effective  method 
of  exterminating  them,  especially  where  they  infest 
grass  lands,  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  In  regard  to  their 
habits  and  life  history,  we  know  that  the  grubs 
usually  become  full  grown  in  the  summer  or  early 
fall  ;  then  change  to  white,  soft-bodied  pupm  in 
earthen  cells  made  by  the  grubs  in  the  soil ;  and  usu¬ 
ally  before  winter  sets  in  the  pupm  become  adult 
beetles  which,  instead  of  leaving  the  earthen  cell  and 
appearing  above  ground  in  the  fall,  remain  in  the  cells 
all  winter  and  come  forth  in  May  or  June.  The 
beetles  often  appear  in  immense  numbers  during  these 
two  months,  and  this  habit  has  given  them  their  com¬ 
mon  name  of  May  or  J une  beetles,  or  as  sometimes 
incorrectly  used,  June  bugs  (the  true  bugs  are  suck¬ 
ing  insects  like  the  plant  lice,  squash  bug,  pear  Psylla, 
etc.).  There  are  at  least  20  different  kinds  of  May 
beetles  in  New  York  and  neighboring  States,  but  the 
species  known  as  Lachnosterna  fusca  seems  to  be  more 
numerous  than  any  other.  These  May  beetles  feed  on 
the  foliage  of  trees,  bushes,  vines,  and  other  vegeta¬ 
tion,  often  doing  considerable  damage  during  their 
lifetime  of  a  few  weeks.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  little 
earthen  cells  among  the  roots  of  grass,  one  egg  in 
each  cell.  The  little  white  grubs  hatch  from  these 
eggs  in  about  two  weeks.  They  at  once  begin  to  feed 
on  the  roots  about  them,  but  while  they  are  small,  but 
little  injury  results.  How  long  the  grubs  work  among 
the  roots  is  not  definitely  known.  Many  think  they 
live  as  grubs  for  three  years  ;  others  say  two  or  even 
five  years.  No  one  has  ever  traced  the  life  of  a  white 
grub  from  the  time  it  left  the  egg  until  it  became 
a  May  beetle.  Several  observers  are  now  at  work 
on  this  question  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I 
believe. 

The  grubs  attack  all  kinds  of  vegetation  below 
ground  as  grass,  corn  and  strawberry  roots,  potatoes, 
etc.  They  can  also  doubtless  live  on  dead  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  for  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
starve  them  out  in  months  in  cages  where  no  vegeta¬ 
tion  was  grown.  Thus  clean  fallow  would  not  be  an 
effectual  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  grubs  any  more 
than  it  is  of  fighting  the  wire-worms.  The  potash 
salts  used  for  fertilizers,  and  common  salt  have  not 
been  found  effective  unless  used  in  impracticable 
quantities.  Kerosene  emulsion  has  been  reported 
effectual  in  some  instances.  It  is  not  practicable, 
however,  on  large  areas  ;  and  some  experiments  made 
here  on  a  lawn  last  season  showed  that  it  must  be 
applied  in  immense  quantities  to  be  effectual,  as  we 
applied  15  quarts  of  the  emulsion  (containing  one  quart 
of  kerosene)  to  a  square  yard  of  lawn  and  failed  to 
kill  a  grub.  Skunks  soon  discovered  the  grubs  and 
nearly  exterminated  them.  Garden  moles  have  been 
known  to  destroy  the  grubs  also.  Some  advise  turn¬ 
ing  hogs  on  an  infested  meadow  some  time  before  it  is 
plowed ;  doubtless  they  would  root  up  a  great  many 
of  the  grubs. 

However,  I  think  these  peets  can  be  quite  success¬ 
fully  fought  and  their  ravages  largely  prevented  by 
the  proper  manipulation  of  the  land  and  crops.  By 
this  I  mean,  first,  practice  a  short  rotation  of  crops, 
never  leaving^a  plot  in  sod  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
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succession  (the  beetles  preferably  seek  sod  land  in 
which  to  deposit  their  egffs).  Second,  grow  some  crop 
on  the  infested  land  that  needs  frequent  cultivation, 
the  more  frequent  the  better.  A  prominent  straw¬ 
berry  grower  told  me  recently  that  he  found  that  the 
grubs  did  much  less  damage  in  his  beds  that  received 
frequent  cultivation.  The  grabs  very  seriously  object 
to  being  frequeotly  disturbed,  and  if  not  killed  by  the 
hoe  or  cultivator  soon  leave  for  more  quiet  pastures. 
Let  us  suppose  a  very  common  case.  A  man  desires 
to  grow  some  other  crop  on  meadow  land  infested 
with  the  grubs.  I  would  advise  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  :  If  possible,  plow  the  field  in  the  fall  and  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverize  the  soil  in  some  manner  ;  this  will 
destroy  many  of  the  grubs  and  tender  beetles.  Do  not 
try  to  follow  with  a  crop  like  oats  or  wheat,  or  any 
si milar  crop  that  requires  no  cultivation  during  growth . 
But  -put  in  some  crop  that  requires  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  hoeing  thoughout  the  season.  The  grubs  will 
doubtless  get  part  of  this  crop,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  they  would  of  an  uncultivated  crop.  If  this  plan 
be  thoroughly  carried  out,  by  the  second  or  third  year 
the  grubs  will  be  so  discouraged  and  their  numbers  so 
lessened  that  they  will  be  of  no  further  menace  to  fol¬ 
lowing  crops.  On  limited  areas  and  valuable  crops, 
hand-picking  can  be  profitably  practiced.  Never  set 
a  new  strawberry  bed  on  the  overturned  sod  of  an  old, 
infested  bed.  Trap  lanterns  cannot  be  profitably 
employed  to  catch  the  beetles.  Spraying  the  foliage 
attacked  by  the  beetles  with  the  arsenites  does  not 
seem  to  check  their  onslaught.  In  short,  then,  the 
most  practicable  methods  I  can  suggest  are  to  practice 
a  short  rotation  of  crops,  and  especially  follow  an 
infested  meadow  with  a  crop  that  requires  frequent 
cultivation  ;  and  this  must  be  kept  up  for  two  or  three 
years,  at  least,  to  reap  the  full  benefit.  I  can  suggest 
no  method  by  which  the  grubs  can  be  fought  in  a 
meadow  if  the  land  be  kept  in  grass  ;  the  grubs  are  on 
their  native  heath  in  grass  lands.  m.  v.  s. 

Insect  Enemies  of  Clover. 

O.  A.  S.,  Ilubbardston,  Mich. — Last  June,  the  clover 
in  this  vicinity  looked  well,  but  did  not  blossom  as 
heretofore  ;  the  blossoms  were  one-sided,  remained  so 
for  several  days,  and  finally  never  gave  perfect  blos¬ 
soms.  There  were  no  midge  in  the  heads,  but  I  found 
a  beetle  in  the  root ;  the  tap  root  was  gone.  The 
after-growth  was  small,  and  there  was  no  seed.  How 
long  will  this  beetle  remain  with  us,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  minute  brownish-black  beetle  found  in 
the  clover  roots  is  the  Clover  Root-borer  (Hylesinus 
trifolii).  The  beetles  appear  in  the  spring  on  the 
crowns  of  the  clover  plants,  where  they  eat  out  a 
cavity  in  which  they  lay  four  to  six  whitish  eggs. 
The  minute  white  grubs  hatching  in  about  a  week 
from  these  eggs,  soon  burrow  downward  along  the 
different  root  branches,  filling  their  galleries  behind 
them  with  brownish  excrement.  In  the  fall,  these 
grubs  change  to  pupae  in  a  smooth  cavity  at  the  end  of 
their  burrows.  Shortly  afterward,  the  change  to  a 
beetle  takes  place,  and  the  beetles  remain  in  the  roots 
all  winter.  Like  many  of  our  worst  insect  pests,  this 
one  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  was  first  observed  in 
this  country  in  New  York  in  1878.  It  has  spread  to 
several  adjoining  States  and  into  Canada ;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  before  reported  from  Michigan. 
It  has  often  proved  a  very  serious  pest,  especially 
where  clover  is  grown  for  seed.  The  beetles  will  re¬ 
main  in  a  field  just  as  long  as  clover  is  grown  there 
continuously.  In  regions  where  this  pest  gets  a  foot¬ 
hold  it  will  be  necessary  to  rotate  the  clover  crop  more 
frequently,  mowing  the  seeded  land  but  once  and 
plowing  under  the  second  growth.  No  other  method 
of  fighting  the  pest  has  as  yet  been  suggested.  I  think 
the  Clover-seed  midge  must  have  also  been  at  work  in 
the  heads,  notwithstanding  the  statement  that  the 
correspondent  found  none  ;  for  the  attack  of  the  borer 
is  not  known  to  thus  affect  the  heads. 

M.  V.  SLINQEBLAND. 

Facts  About  Crude  Petroleum  and  Wood. 

A.  O.  E.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. — Some  claim  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  apply  crude  petroleum  to  exposed  wooden 
surfaces  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  paint.  The  exceed¬ 
ingly  and  persistently  offensive  odor  of  much  of  the 
article  is  an  objection  to  its  use.  Is  it  really  a  preserv¬ 
ative  of  wood  ?  If  so,  how  freely  should  it  be 
applied  ?  To  what  extent  is  kerosene  suitable  as  a 
substitute  for  the  crude  oil  to  coat  wood  ?  May  various 
paints  be  successfully  applied  to  the  oiled  surfaces  ? 

Ans. — Crude  petroleum  has  often  been  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  paint  on  rough,  wooden  structures,  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  refined  kerosene  is  not  used 
for  this  purpose  as  it  lacks  the  thicker  and  more  pro¬ 
tective  substances  of  a  tarry  or  bituminous  nature 
which  exist  in  the  crude  oil.  These  being  absorbed 
by  the  wood,  form  a  waterproof  coating  which  also  ex¬ 
cludes  air  and  thus  prevents  decay.  It  gives  the  wood 
a  resinous  appearance  something  like  that  of  pitch 
pine,  and  has  the  same  antiseptic  properties.  Com¬ 


mon  paint  may  be  laid  over  the  petroleum  if  so  desired, 
but  'it  will  not  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  applied  directly.  The  petroleum 
serves  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  cheap  covering  for 
rough  work,  but  the  plain  iron  oxide  paint  with  raw 
linseed  oil  is  preferable,  although  it  costs  more.  The 
petroleum  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  paint  and  is 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  wood.  A  sufficient  quantity  is 
applied  to  saturate  the  surface.  n.  s. 

A  Grist  of  Fruit  Questions. 

W.  C.  L.,naverhill,  Mass.—l.  I  have  a  thrifty  Eldo¬ 
rado  grape  vine  that  blossoms  full,  but  sets  very  little 
fruit ;  it  is  located  between  a  Lindley  and  Moore’s 
Early  ?  2.  Would  a  vine  set  near  a  late  variety  like 

the  Concord  or  Poeklington,  be  likely  to  bear  better  ? 
The  quality  of  the  Eldorado  grape  is  so  high  that  I  am 
loth  to  part  with  it.  3.1  have  noticed  that  the  com¬ 
parative  time  of  ripening  of  different  varieties  of 
grapes  differs  much  in  different  seasons.  Why  is  this  ? 

4.  Has  The  R.  N.-Y  tested  the  Early  Ohio  grape  ?  If 
so,  how  does  it  compare  with  Moore’s  Exrly  ?  5.  vVhat 
is  the  value  of  the  new  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry? 

6.  Are  the  dwarf  or  bush  plums  offered  by  sone  deal¬ 
ers,  identical  with  the  sand  or  beach  plum  ?  7.  Is  the 
dwarf  juneberry  worth  growing? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  perfect 
bunch  of  Eldorado.  It  is  a  sensitive,  exacting  variety 
that  will  succeed  only  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  climate.  2.  It  has  imperfect  flowers 
and  needs  some  other  variety  near  it.  The  difference 
between  the  blooming  of  late  and  early  varieties  is 
not  so  great  that  either  Moore’s  or  Poeklington  might 
not  serve  Eldorado.  This  is  our  opinion.  3,  Oh,  the 
season  regulates  that.  4.  Yes,  but  it  has  not  fruited 
yet.  5.  The  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  will  fruit  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  this  season.  We  do  not  think  it  will 
rank  high  as  a  fruit.  Still  it  is  very  fruitful  and  bears 
early.  6.  About.  7.  It  is  an  insipid  fruit  and  the 
birds  are  more  fond  of  it  than  those  who  cultivate  it 
would  be. 

Grafting:  the  Chestnut  on  Oak. 

II.  G.,  Walnut,  Kan.— R&a  the  chestnut  ever  been 
successfully  grafted  on  any  of  the  species  of  oak,  or 
has  any  one  ever  made  the  attempt  ?  The  chestnut 
will  not  grow  on  our  soil,  but  we  have  more  than  a 
dozen  native  oaks.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  attempt 
were  made,  some  of  the  species  with  entire  leaves  like 
Quercus  Prinus,  Q  Castanea  or  Q  Chinquapin  would 
perhaps  be  the  most  suitable. 

Ans. — We  think  not,  though  we  know  of  no  trials. 
As  a  guess  one  would  say  that  the  chestnut  would 
graft  better  ou  the  chestnut  than  upon  any  other 
genus  of  the  oak  family.  Q  Castanea  is  Quercus  Prinus, 
and  Q  Chinquapin  is  thought  to  be  a  variety. 

Effect  of  Electricity  on  Plants. 

J.  M.  O.,  Upper  Alton,  III. — Do  plants  sleep?  Do 
plants  require  rest  ?  My  raspberry  patch  is  where 
tue  electric  light  shines  on  it  at  night.  The  plants 
were  out  in  almost  full  leaf  when  our  “  Easter  ”  bliz¬ 
zard  struck  us,  and  they  were  frozen  and  the  leaves 
all  dropped  off.  Nothing  is  left  but  bare  sticks.  These 
plants  were  f  arther  ahead  than  any  others  of  the  same 
kind.  I  believe  that  in  place  of  getting  their  rest  at 
night,  the  electric  light  kept  them  growing  at  night 
the  same  as  during  the  day,  which  would  naturally 
weaken  them.  Will  the  light  cause  the  plants  to 
overdo  themselves  and  grow  weaker  ?  I  have  read  of 
claims  that  wheat  can  be  forced  ahead  a  week  or  more 
by  placing  electric  lights  in  the  field  to  keep  it  grow¬ 
ing  at  night.  Have  lights  ever  been  placed  in  fields 
to  keep  crops  growing  ?  If  so,  what  was  the  effect  on 
the  crops  ? 

Ans. — Plants  do  not  rest  at  night.  In  the  daytime 
they  make  food,  or  assimilate  ;  at  night  they  use  the 
food,  or  grow.  The  more  light,  the  quicker  the  growth 
and  maturity  as  a  rule.  The  electric  light  does  not 
weaken  plants  ;  but  as  it  gives  them  more  light,  they 
are  able  to  assimilate  more  and  therefore  grow  more. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  scientific  experiments  have 
ever  been  made  with  lights  in  fields;  but  electric  lights 
in  greenhouses  exert  great  and  sometimes  very  bene¬ 
ficial  influence.  (See  Bulletins  30,  42,  55,  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  l.  h.  baieey. 

Prices  of  Milk  and  Butter. 

E.  0  ,  Union,  N.  Y.—A  few  of  us  own  a  creamery 
and  make  butter.  Near  us  is  a  milk  station.  We 
cannot  get  as  much  money  from  butter  as  we  could 
to  sell  the  milk.  Most  farmers  do  not  value  the  skim- 
milk,  and  look  only  for  money  every  month.  If  we 
can  buy  their  milk  and  make  butter  and  cheese  the 
creamery  may  live.  What  part  of  the  butter  can  be 
taken  out  by  a  separator  ?  What  will  the  product 
bring  above  the  price  of  milk  ?  What  per  cent  of 
solids  does  the  milk  contain  ?  We  can  sell  the  whey 
for  five  cents  per  100  pounds. 

A^s. — The  relative  profit  of  selling  milk,  butter  or 
cheese  depends  upon  the  relative  prices  at  which  the 
three  sell  in  the  market,  with  the  exception  that, 
where  butter  is  sold  and  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
returned  to  the  farm,  considerable  less  fertility  i 


sold,  and  in  so  far  it  is  an  advantage  to  sell  butter.  In 
selling  the  milk,  all  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  are 
so’d  from  the  farm,  and  in  selling  cheese,  nearly  all  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  milk  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  sold  in  the 
cheese.  Disregarding  this,  the  relative  profits,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  relative  prices  ;  but  an 
approximate  computation  can  be  based  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data.  With  the  closest  kind  of  factory  man¬ 
agement,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  from 
.85  of  a  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk,  but  to  make  the  com¬ 
putation  a  safe  one,  let  us  assume  that  .88  of  a  pound 
of  fat  in  the  milk  will  make  a  pound  of  butter.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  continued  for  about 
three  years  and  with  a  large  number  of  herds  and 
factories,  have  shown  that  each  pound  of  fat  in 
the  milk  will  make  2,72  pounds  of  cheese ;  assum¬ 
ing  then,  that  we  have  four  per  cent  milk  as  a 
standard,  we  should  have  in  100  pounds,  47  quarts  of 
milk,  4  5  pounds  of  butter  or  10.88  pounds  of  cheese. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  comparative  prices 
that  these  products  should  bear  in  order  to  realize  the 
same  amount  from  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  computa¬ 
tion  has  been  based  upon  varying  prices  of  milk  from 


80  cents  to  $1.50  per  cwt. ; 

Butter.  Cheese. 
4.5  lbs.  10.88  lbs. 
*0.2'4  2-y  $0.0»l-5 

.17  7-0  .071-8 

.2(5  2-8  .111-84 

.33  1-8  .13  8-4 

That  is  to  say,  four  per  cent  of  milk  at  $1  per  100 
pounds  should  bring  cents  per  quart  and  the  butter 
should  sell  for  22  2-9  cents  per  pound  and  the  cheese 
made  from  it  at  9  1-5  cents,  and  so  with  the  other 
prices.  If  the  milk  contain  less  than  four  per  cent 
of  fat,  the  batter  and  cheese  would  have  to  be 
sold  at  higher  prices ;  and  if  it  contain  more  than 
four  per  cent  of  fat,  they  might  be  sold  at  a  less 
price  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity.  Roughly 
stated,  a  pound  of  butter  should  bring  10  times  as 
much  as  a  quart  of  milk,  and  a  pound  of  cheese  rather 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  a  quart  of  milk. 

Prof,  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  Cornell.  H.  h.  wino. 


Milk. 

Comparative  quantity...  flOOlba.  47qts.'l 

Comparative  price .  11.00  $0,02  1-8 

Comparative  price . 80  .01  7-10 

Comparative  price .  1.20 

Comparative  price .  1.50  .03  1-5 


How  to  Handle  Alfalfa. 

Webb,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.— Will  some  clover  expert 
give  the  very  best  method  of  handling  and  curing  Al¬ 
falfa  ?  Is  it  well  to  use  salt  in  the  stack  ?  I  have  been 
told  that  air-slaked  lime  used  in  the  stack  will  prevent 
heating  and  retain  the  fresh  green  color.  Will  some 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  enlighten  me  ? 

Ans — Three  or  four  times  a  year — as  the  season 
may  allow— we  stack  the  Alfalfa  that  grows  on  about 
150  acres.  We  never  use  salt  or  lime  in  the  stack. 
When  the  weather  is  clear,  there  is  no  trouble  in  cur¬ 
ing  the  hay  so  that  it  is  of  a  fresh,  green  color.  The 
Alfalfa  makes  the  best  feed  for  milch  cows  when  it  is 
cut  in  early  bloom  ;  for  horses,  many  wish  it  to  grow 
a  little  longer.  We  generally  rake  our  Alfalfa  into 
rows  the  second  day  after  it  is  cut,  and  stack  the  fourth 
day  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  drying.  The  little 
handling  helps  retain  the  leaves  on  the  stems.  Treated 
in  this  way,  it  comes  out  of  the  stack  bright  and  green, 
and  tempting  to  the  herd.  s.  k.  h. 

Greeley,  Col. 

Fertilizing:  with  Lye. 

H.  A.  B  ,  Petersburg,  Fa.— I  bought  a  case  of  lye 
cheap,  and  wish  to  know  how  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer 
to  the  best  advantage.  How  much  water  will  it  take 
to  Teduce  one  can  of  98-per  cent  Lewis  lye  to  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  will  not  injure  vegetation  ?  How  strong 
can  I  use  it  diluted  with  water  to  put  on  freshly 
plowed  soil  before  planting?  Would  it  be  best  to 
dilute  it  with  water  or  mix  with  something  else  ? 

Ans — If  this  is  a  potash  lye,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  lye  be  simply  dissolved  in  water  and  absorbed 
in  coal  ashes  or  dry  earth  and  spread  broadcast.  If 
absorbed  in  this  way  and  spread  evenly  at  the  rate  of 
200  pounds  of  lye  per  acre,  there  will  not  likely  be  any 
injury  to  growing  crops.  I  would  not  attempt  to  put 
it  on  in  a  liquid  form.  [prof.  |  e.  r.  voobhees. 


A  Twisted  Horn;  Blackberries. 

W.  P.  H ,  Rayersford,  Pa. — 1.  I  have  a  cow  whose 
crooked  horn  grows  into  her  head  ;  how  much  can  be 
cut  off  without  injuring  the  cow  ?  Or,  what  is  the  best 
treatment  ?  2.  I  have  some  blackberries  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  very  productive.  I  think  they  are  Wilsons, 
but  they  are  worthless,  as  they  winterkill.  Has  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  any  experience  with  Lovett’s  Best  black¬ 
berry  ?  3.  Or  the  Eldorado  blackberry  ?  I  desire  a 
blackberry  productive,  hardy,  extra  fine  quality  and 
sweet.  What  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommend  ?  4.  Of 
whom  can  I  obtain  plants  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  cut  both  horns  off  close  up  to 
the  head.  2.  Wilson  is  a  comparatively  tender  variety. 
Lovett’s  Best  is  promising  according  to  our  trial  of  it. 
3.  Eldorado  is  highly  commended  for  its  hardiness 
and  general  excellence.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  it. 
Our  friend  might  well  try  Agawam,  Taylor,  Snyder 
and  Kittatinny.  4.  Of  any  of  the  nurserymen  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
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Clover  In  the  Barn. 

L,  H.  G.,  Flint,  O. — Mr,  Woodward’s 
advice  to  L.  R.  J.,  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  page  216,  is  very  good,  but  does  not 
go  far  enough.  I  have  found,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  clover,  that  it  is  not  well 
to  pack  it  down.  When  put  in  the  barn, 
it  should  be  thrown  in  loosely  and  let  lie 
for  24  or  36  hours,  then  tramped.  Since 
I  have  adopted  this  plan,  I  have  had  no 
trouble  with  it.  It  may  be  put  in  the 
mow  much  greener  in  this  way.  This  is 
Mr.  Terry’s  method,  and  I  think  it  is  all 
right. 

Lard  and  Snlphnr  for  Lice. 

1).  L.  B.,  Nuniia,  N.  Y. — Clean  the  hen¬ 
house  thoroughly,  nest  boxes  and  all. 
Make  some  lard  as  soft  as  possible  with¬ 
out  melting,  and  stir  in  powdered  sulphur 
till  it  becomes  a  thick  paste.  Spread 
this  liberally  on  the  perches.  Sprinkle 
the  nest  boxes  well  with  sulphur  and 
ashes,  and  put  in  new  nesting  material. 
Sow  broadcast  land  plaster  or  lime  all 
over  the  roosting  room,  and  the  work  is 
done  for  a  year  or  more. 

About  spraying  poultry.  I  am  no  friend 
to  tobacco,  either  dry  or  steeped,  and  the 
man  who  sprays  his  poultry  with  to¬ 
bacco  infusion  or  kerosene  emulsion 
either,  should  be  arrested  for  cruelty  to 
animals.  I  keep  a  small  flock,  from  25 
to  35  hens,  and  they  are  “business  hens.’’ 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  my 
choice,  either  purebred  or  mixed.  They 
are  always  healthy ;  we  get  plenty  of 
eggs  all  winter.  We  have  sold  from 
eight  to  ten  dozens  a  week  in  January  and 
February,  besides  what  we  used  in  our 
family. 

A  Black  Eye  for  “Blackman”  Plums. 

E.  T.  F.,  Bki.lkvii.lk,  III.— Tell  J.  L., 
Mulvane,  Kan.,  page  233,  that  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  with  his  “  Blackman ’’ 
plum  trees  is  to  dig  them  up,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  They  are  a  fraud, 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  tree  is  a 
beautiful  one,  a  strong  grower,  but  is  a 
hybrid,  and  can  never  bear.  I  worked 
with  them  for  over  10  years,  and  dug  the 
last  one  out  a  year  ago.  The  party  or 
parties  that  brought  them  out  and  sold 
them  to  a  confiding  public — if  they  did 
so  knowing  wbat  the  plums  really  were 
— should  have  been  sent  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Some  advocate  grafting  them, 
but  it  is  really  time  lost.  Dig  them  out, 
and  replace  them  with  some  good  fruit. 

“  Prejudice  ”  Alls  the  South. 

C.  M.  T. ,  B ABBounsviLT.E,  Va. — On  page 
221  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  asked,  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  South?’’  It  is  because  we 
are  Southerners,  and  nothing  else.  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  had  a  friend  in  the 
North  to  whom  I  could  ship  my  produce 
and  he  reship  it,  so  that  it  would  sell  on 
its  merits,  and  not  be  branded  with  the 
stigma,  “Southern.”  Enclosed  find  ac 
count  sales  of  eleven  pullets  and  two 
cockerels  that  were  only  five  months  old, 
and  so  stated  in  my  letter  of  advice.  It 
tells  its  own  story. 

[At  nine  cents  per  pound,  the  poultry 
brought  $5.76,  with  31.14  charges.  The 
commission-man’s  comment  was  :  “Very 
nice,  but  too  heavy.”  R.  N.-Y.] 

We  had  a  good  many  apple  buyers 
through  this  section  last  fall,  from  the 
North  and  West.  We  laughed  at  them 
because  they  were  so  foolish  about  apples, 
packing  apples  which  we  considered  un¬ 
salable.  They  said  our  orchards  were  a 
surprise  to  them  ;  they  had  no  idea  we 
could  raise  such  apples.  One  gentleman 
made  50  cents  per  barrel  by  marking  his 
apples  Newtown  Pippins  instead  of  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippins.  Another  shipped  his  ap¬ 
ples  to  Liverpool,  England,  early  in  the 
fall,  and  they  netted  him  $5.60  per  barrel. 
About  one-half  of  the  expenses  was  paid 
to  get  them  afloat  at  New  York. 


1  am  afraid  the  fruit  is  all  killed 
through  this  section  this  year,  but  if  it 
is  not,  I  will  send  The  R,  N.-Y.  a  sample 
of  Albemarle  Pippins  to  be  compared  in 
beauty  and  flavor  with  the  Newtown 
Pippins  which  it  may  select,  provided  it 
will  publish  the  decision  as  it  has  already 
published  an  article  disparaging  our  ap¬ 
ples,  The  writer  said  that  the  Newtown 
and  Albemarle  Pippins  were  identical. 
I  will  agree  with  him  there,  but  not 
when  he  says  that  the  Newtown  Pippin 
was  taken  to  Albemarle  County,  N.  C., 
took  its  name  from  the  county,  and  is  not 
so  highly  flavored.  There  is  no  Albe¬ 
marle  County,  N.  C.,  and  competent,  hon¬ 
est  Northern  men  who  visit  our  orchards 
say  they  are  as  highly  flavored  as  any 
apples  they  ever  ate  anywhere. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  is  preju¬ 
dice  that  ails  us.  All  we  ask  is  an  hon¬ 
est  competition,  and  not  to  have  our 
products  condemned  because  they  are 
Southern. 

Mr.  Schultz  Defends  His  Incubator. 

J.  H,  E.  Schultz,  Mountain  View,  N. 
•f- — The  article  by  Mr.  Lehmann,  on  page 
230  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  worthy  of  careful 
reading,  as  the  writer  evidently  under¬ 
stands  artificial  incubation.  I  do  not  re¬ 
ply  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  that  I 
may  “tell  the  whole  truth.”  I  have 
several  times  hatched  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  fertile  eggs,  and  by  fertile 
eggs  I  mean  those  containing  life  germs 
as  they  are  shown  at  the  second  test.  I 
consider  this  method  of  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  as  perfectly  legitimate,  as  I  sav 
distinctly  fertile  eggs.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Lehmann  and  Mr.  Hunter,  that,  taking 
the  average  through  the  hatching  sea¬ 
son,  if  one-half  of  the  eggs  incubated 
produce  chicks,  they  are  doing  well ;  this 
applies  to  hens  as  well  as  to  artificial  in¬ 
cubation.  Here  are  the  results  from  my 
hatcher  of  last  season  and  thus  far  this 
season.  Three  hatches  from  a  75-egg 
incubator  in  the  spring  of  1893— 75  eggs 
being  used  each  time — produced  43,  52 
and  48  chicks.  Two  hatches  from  a  100- 
egg  incubator — 100  eggs  used  each  time — 
gave  70  and  53  chicks.  The  53  chicks 
were  from  eggs  received  by  express  from 
the  late  Francis  A.  Mortimer;  they  came 
about  300  miles  and  were  hatched  J  une 
25,  The  chicks  were  as  strong  and 
bright  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  50  of 
them  being  raised.  Thus  far,  this  sea¬ 
son,  I  have  had  but  two  hatches,  one 
on  April  6,  56  chicks  from  100  eggs  and 
one  April  15,  20  chicks  from  150  eggs; 
the  latter  hatch  was  poor  owing  to  the 
immaturity  of  the  parent  stock  ;  of  the 
1 50  eggs  over  60  per  cent  were  infertile. 

As  to  regulators,  far  from  thinking 
them  “no  good,”  I  believe  that  a  good 
regulator  is  just  what  Mr.  Lehmann  says 
it  is,  but  my  success  without  regulators, 
compels  me  to  say  that  they  are  not 
an  absolute  necessity.  As  for  instructing 
the  whole  family  to  watch  and  care  for 
the  incubator,  it  is  nonsense ;  I  have  no 
difiiculty  in  maintaining  a  sufiieiently 
accurate  temperature  for  a  good  hatch 
to  come  out  on  time,  and  my  incubators 
do  not  interfere  with  my  work  or  sleep. 
If  I  am  obliged  to  be  away  from  home 
for  several  hours,  my  wife  looks  after 
the  incubators  ;  aside  from  this,  no  other 
member  of  the  family  ever  touches  them. 

I  attend  to  the  incubator  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  about  5  o’clock;  the  eggs 
are  turned  and  the  lamps  filled  and 
trimmed.  After  my  chores  are  done  and 
breakfast  eaten,  I  look  at  them  again, 
which  is  sufiicient  until  noon ;  when  I 
come  in  from  my  work,  about  5  p.  m.,  the 
eggs  are  again  turned  and  the  lamps  at¬ 
tended  to.  I  usually  look  at  them  an 
hour  before  retiring  and  again  the  last 
thing  before  going  to  bed.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  more  than  three  degrees 
change  in  temperature  by  morning,  and 
this  is  usually  lower  than  in  the  evening, 
as  I  purposely  turn  the  wicks  down  a 
little  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  too  much  heat.  My  incubators  are  run 
in  a  cellar  basement,  which  I  consider 
an  ideal  place;  next  to  this  I  believe  a 
good  cellar  to  be  the  best  place.  One 


of  the  best  incubators  for  hatching 
is  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubator.  The 
heat  is  maintained  by  drawing  off  the 
cool  water  at  stated  intervals,  and  re¬ 
placing  it  with  boiling  water.  This,  too, 
is  a  homemade  incubator,  but  for  myself, 
I  prefer  lamps  as  easier  than  this  method. 
I  have  secured  from  Mr.  Oakes  a  ther¬ 
mostatic  bar  which  I  expect  to  attach  to 
my  next  incubator  as  a  self-regulating 
device,  but  I  expect  no  better  hatches. 

History  of  a  Big  Root  Crop. 

H.  D.  W  ,  Arnot,  Pa. — Quite  a  number 
who  saw  my  field  of  rutabagas  last  year 
have  asked  me  how  in  the  world  I  man¬ 
aged  to  raise  such  “dandies,!;  I  plow  the 
ground  in  the  fall,  barrow  several  times 
in  the  spring  until  well  mellowed,  then 
mark  with  a  corn  marker  three  feet 
apart.  I  follow  these  marks  with  a  com¬ 
mon  shovel  plow,  making  good  furrows, 
and  then  scatter  liberally  some  fine  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  on  top  of  this  scatter 
600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  I  go  between  the  drills  with 
the  shovel  plow,  covering  the  manure 
nicely,  and  go  over  it  with  a  roller,  and 
the  ground  is  ready  for  sowing  with  any 
good  garden  drill.  The  best  seed  I  have 
found  is  Improved  Long  Island,  bought 
from  G.  W.  P,  Jerrard.  This  variety  is 
nearly  round  and  has  a  very  short  neck. 
I  BOW  from  June  20  to  30.  Last  year  I 
sowed  July  5  and  harvested  Novem¬ 
ber  10.  I  always  leave  them  out  as  long 
as  they  are  safe  from  freezing  up  solid  ; 
hard  frosts  sweeten  them.  I  feed  them 
whole  in  the  field,  or  in  the  stable.  Any 
one  who  has  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  can 
make  it  pay  to  raise  them.  I  never  had 
stock  so  healthy  as  this  spring,  and  they 
have  helped  my  short  hay  crop  immense¬ 
ly.  I  cultivate  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  begin  to  come  up,  the  more  often 
after  that  the  better  until  the  ground  is 
covered  with  tops.  I  thin  to  about  eight 
inches  in  the  drill.  My  man  worked  two 
days  on  one  acre  with  a  hoe,  thinning 
and  weeding,  which  was  all  the  hand 
work  done  until  pulling.  It  pays  to  sow 
rather  thick,  and  chop  out  with  a  hoe 
rather  than  transplant. 

High  Praise  for  BncXwheat. 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— Some 
time  ago.  The  R.  N.-Y.  contained  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  or  perhaps  several  of  them,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  action  of  buckwheat  on  soils. 
In  talking  with  a  successful  farmer  of 
middle  New  .Tersey  on  the  subject,  he 
stated  that  his  experience  had  been  such 
as  to  convince  him  that  the  crop  was  a 
most  beneficial  one  on  stiff  soils.  His 
opinion  was  that  it  greatly  increased 
the  porosity  of  a  stiff  soil,  and  had  an 
effect  very  similar  to  lime  in  that  respect. 

(Continued  on  next  page. ) 


The  Rugged  Child 

is  largely  an 
'  “outdoor” 
product. 

Fresh  air 
and  exercise 
usually  pro-  '\\ 
duee  sound  /  ^ 
appetite  and 
sound  sleep. 

Sickly  chil- 

dren  obtain  --  v/  ' 
great  benefit  from 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  a  fat-food  rapid 
of  assimilation  and  almost 
as  palatable  as  milk. 

CIDER  iH, 

MACHINERY  TUll® 

Hydranlic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw  |  JIUII  I  (| 

x^resBeB,  Graters.  Klevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  xj  ■  ■  »  ■  *  ESa£3yi»Ml 

BOOMER  &  B0SGHERT^^^^@£ 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.Water 8t..  SYRACUSK.  N. V!^SSi 


P  ANN  IMP  machinery  and  8UFFL1ES. 

UflilliinU  D.  Q.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


“  Star’* 
Foot  l./athe 
Swings  I 
9x25  in. 


Screw  Cut¬ 
ting  Auto¬ 
matic  Cross 
Feed,  etc. 


LATHE 


(Scroll  Saws, 
Circular 
Saws,  Lathes 
Mortisers. 


Catalogue 

Free 

of  all  our 
Machinery. 


Seneca  Fatls  Mfg.  Co.  28  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Send  Us  Your  Address, 


and  we  will  mall  you  our  IKuutraled  Catalogue  with 
1‘rlCB  List  of  FINE  SURREYS,  RUGGIES  and 
RGAI>  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  Dealers’ 
Profits.  NO  DEALERS  HANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  sell  by  Correspondence  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THi  Bubai.. 

ivorY 


60AP 


FOR  CLOTHES. 


before  buying  a  new  harness 

Send  2c  stamp  for  rr Tjj- —  80  page  Illustrated 

Catalogue  ot  difttjrentstyles Pure 

Ift  Harness.  Prices  to 
suit  everybody  and  shipped  subject  to 

approval.  It  costs  11)1(1  but  a  2c  stamp  to 

know  where  you  get  best  value  for 

your  money.  ^ 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CIN’TI. 


K I N  G  &  CO.  Mfrs.  JO,  Church  St.  Owego,  K.  I. 

»THE  IMPERIAL  SEAT. 

Something:  New  I 
Ird  Seat  to  be  attached  to  the 
1  of  a  buggy  beneath  the  cushion, 
lersons  made  as  comfortable  as 
single  buggy.  The  socket  always 
ilns  fastened  to  the  seat  rail,  and 
not  show  when  the  third  seat  Is 
In  use.  Price,  oil  flnUhed,  $1.50; 
with  rail,  Jor  child,  $2.00. 

RIAL  BIT  &  SNAP  CO.,  Racme,  Wis 

03*“%. 

NEWyORK  OFFICE  HARDWOOD.STEELAXUSBESTaCHEAPEST.  . 
N9  4  STONE  ST  H  □  B5DN  8c  CO^Tatamy,  Pa, 

Ag:ents  Wanted.  THE  COMMON  SENSE 

_ d  WAGON  RACK! 

*' Best  combination  Hay  and 
.  Stock  Rack  ever  Invented. 
KBfc-  Durable,  strong,  cheap.  Clr- 
— cular  free. 

TECUMSEH  RACK  CO.,  Xecumseli,  Mich. 

VEHICLES,  etc,  at 

illf  0LES.“?'-F  price. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

{Continued.) 

He  did  not  consider  it  an  exhausting 
crop  at  all,  popular  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  I  concluded  to  ex¬ 
periment  a  little  myself.  The  soil  was  a 
clay  loam  in  which  the  loam  is  mentioned 
more  out  of  courtesy  than  actual  fact, 
the  ground  being  a  pebbly  white  clay 
with  barely  enough  loam  present  to  call 
it  loam.  My  first  and  several  succeeding 
trials  confirmed  the  opinion  received 
from  the  farmer  referred  to,  one  parcel  of 
land  in  particular  exhibiting  for  years  a 
marked  contrast  in  productiveness  to 
adjacent  land  not  sown  with  buckwheat. 

There  is  no  crop  of  which  I  know  that 
is  equally  profitable  for  subduing  hard, 
intractable  soil.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
crop  to  seed  with  grass  and  clover,  the 
buckwheat  being  sown  rather  thin. 
Farmers  are  likely  to  regard  buckwheat 
with  indifference,  because  it  must  be 
sown  in  this  latitude  right  in  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year — haying — also  because 
the  grain  is  sometimes  scalded  with  the 
heat  of  a  hot  sun  while  in  the  “  milk 
state,”  and  there  are  many  false  grains 
in  consequence.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  taking  the  small  amount  of  labor 
in  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop, 
into  consideration,  and  its  unequaled 
effect  in  rendering  tough  land  friable 
and  fit  for  succeeding  crops,  it  is  in  my 
judgment  equal  to  a  good  coat  of  lime 
witn  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  manure 
added.  Several  years  ago,  I  sowed  a  small 
piece  of  three  or  four  acres  to  buckwheat, 
on  July  4.  With  it,  I  applied  a  liberal 
allowance  of  bone  meal  and  tankage,  say, 
500  pounds  per  acre.  On  August  4,  I 
found  numerous  stalks  measuring  31 
inches  in  length,  showing  that  it  aver¬ 
aged  an  inch  a  day  in  its  growth.  On 
large  farms  with  fields  at  long  distances 
from  the  barnyard,  buckwheat  is  a  most 
convenient  crop  to  keep  the  land  in  good 
tilth  and  condition.  The  crop  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  price  one  year  with  another. 
1  have  seen  it  sell  for  25  per  bushel, 
and  the  following  year  50  cents  was  a 
good  price.  Its  reputation  further  north 
for  “pancakes”  with  maple  sugar  ac¬ 
companiment  is  always  dear  to  the  coun¬ 
try  boy.  _ 


Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  be  addressed 
to  Ruralisms. 

White  Zui.u  Bean. — This  bean  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  and  was 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  seed  was  planted  May  12.  Mr. 


Burpee  claims  that  the  vines  are  of  quick 
growth,  readily  clinging  to  the  poles, 
foliage  healthy  and  of  immense  size,  pro¬ 
ducing  pods  ready  for  the  table  in  seven 
weeks  from  the  date  of  planting.  The 
pods,  heelaims,  are  very  broad,  fleshy  and 
perfectly  stringless.  Even  when  full 
grown  (eight  to  ten  inches  long)  the  pods 
still  retain  their  fine  quality.  The  va¬ 
riety,  he  says,  is  wonderfully  prolific, 
bearing  continuously,  so  that  a  few  poles 
will  keep  the  family  supplied. 

Our  trial  substantiates  many  of  these 
claims,  but  not  all.  The  season,  as  has 
been  frequently  noted,  was  exceptionally 
late  and  cold.  Our  first  notes  were  taken 
not  until  August  1.  The  vines  were  then 
eight  feet  tall.  The  pods,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  from  nature.  Fig.  82, 
averaged  about  six  inches  in  length,  often 
of  a  crooked,  irregular  shape  and  un¬ 
evenly  filled.  At  this  time,  the  vines 
were  less  prolific  than  the  Horticultural 
Lima  growing  in  the  next  row.  The  pods 
were  of  an  ivory  whiteness,  varying  in 
width  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and 
very  solid,  that  is,  fat  or  fleshy,  as  shown 
by  the  transverse  section.  Fig.  81.  The 
seeds  at  this  stage  of  maturity  were  pur¬ 
ple  and  kidney  shape,  and  about  an  inch 
long.  The  vines  remained  green  and 
healthy  through  August,  bearing  beans 


through  all  stages  of  growth.  The  ma¬ 
ture  beans  are  of  a  purplish  black  color. 
The  quality  is,  as  claimed,  rich  and  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  pods  stringless.  In  a  bet¬ 
ter  soil  and  more  favorable  season,  it  is 
probable  the  beans  would  grow  consider¬ 
ably  larger  then  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion  and  grow  more  uniform  as  to  shape. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  everywhere  re¬ 
garded  as  our  highest  authority  in  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture,  has,  at  our  re¬ 
quest  and  in  answer  to  our  questions, 
prepared  a  paper  which  will  be,  or 
should  be,  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
use,  or  may  use,  concentrated  fertilizers. 

It  appears  in  this  issue,  page  280. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  present,  nitrate 
of  soda,  at  the  present  price,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  form  of  nitrogen ;  that 
leather  which  may  be  used  in  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  by  unprincipled  firms  to  raise 
the  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  may  be  so  dis¬ 
guised  that  it  can  not  possibly  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  chemist.  When  the  presence 
of  leather  in  a  given  fertilizer  can  not 
be  proved,  the  chemist  reckons  its  money 
value  the  same  as  that  of  other  organic 
nitrogen.  Beware,  then,  of  buying 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  of  unknown  par¬ 
ties,  particularly  if  the  price  asked  for 
it  “is  especially  cheap.” 

In  this  country,  writes  F.  K.  Phoenix 
to  Ruralisms,  thousands  of  Siberian  crab 
apple  seedlings  have  fruited  with,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  little  addition  to  our  ironclad 
dessert  and  market  apple  list.  But  the 
Wealthy,  McMahon  and  Northwestern 
Greening  are  ironclad  acquisitions  with 
plain  Siberian  cross  breeding  in  their 
make-up,  showing  what  Nature  can  and 
will  speedily  do  for  us  once  we  get  on 
the  right  track.  In  view  of  the  above 
well  known  facts,  must  we  not  conclude 
that  we  should  take  pains  to  fertilize 
with  Siberian  Crab  pollen  our  best  winter 
dessert  and  market  apples  such  as  Ben 
Davis,  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Janet 
and  Russet,  and  sow  their  seeds  to  give 
the  cold  North  the  bitterly  needed  winter 
ironclad  apples  ? 

W.  A.  Stiles,  the  editor  of  Garden  and 
Forest  says  that,  “  Mr.  R.  T.  Titus,  of 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  who  exhibited 
34  varieties  of  potatoes  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  tested  100  varieties  last  year,  and 
found  the  most  productive  to  be  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  which  yields  a  tuber 
of  fine  shape  with  few  small  ones  in  the 
hill.  Rural  Blush,  a  very  large  late 
potato,  but  liable  to  rot,  followed  next 
in  amount  of  yield.”  We  have  used  the 
Rural  Blush  every  season  for  the  past  12 
years.  It  was  chosen  for  our  experi 
ment  work,  and  we  have  naturally  held 
to  it.  It  rots  as  little  as  any  variety  we 
know.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  is  speaking 
for  itself.  It  tells,  in  no  uncertain  lan¬ 
guage,  that  it  is  all  that  The  Rural 
claimed  for  it  when  introduced. 


Sprayins:  li’riiit  Trees  Pays. 

This  Is  the  verdict  of  the  leading  Entomologists 
and  Hortloulinrlsts  of  the  United  States.  Census  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  the  depredations  of  insect  pests  cost 
the  fruit-growers  of  the  U.  S.  1200,000.000  annually, 
while  the  experiments  of  our  leading  Entomologists 
and  largo  fruit  growers  prove  that  7.5  per  cent  of  ibis 
loss  can  be  prevented  by  the  proper  application  of 
Insecticides.  By  spraying  you  get  much  larger  and 
finer  flavored  fruit,  much  more  of  It  and  better 
prices,  while  your  trees  will  be  kept  In  much  better, 
healthier,  and  more  thriving  condition  on  account 
of  the  foliage  and  fruit  being  kept  from  blights  and 
Insect  pests.  We  have  just  received  a  handsome, 
llluslratod  catalogue  on  the  subject  of  spraying 
fruit  trees  from  the  P.  C.  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Catsklll, 
N.  y.  This  book  Is  full  of  valuable  Information  on 
this  subject,  and  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 
ore  interested  In  raising  good  fruit.  The  above  ilrm 
will  send  the  book  postpaid  and  absolutely  free  to  all 
who  apply.  This  firm  are  pioneers  In  the  manufac 
ture  ot  spray  pumps  They  are  thoroughly  reliable 
They  make  a  specialty  of  the  New  Wonder  Spray 
Pump,  which  they  are  selling  at  $11  00,  express  paid 
This  pump  makes  three  complete  brass  machines 
as  shown  in  cut  above  They  have  now  sold  about 
CiO. 000  of  them.  They  guarantee  the  pump  to  do  as 
much  and  as  good  worn  as  any  *10  or  $15  spray  pump 
on  the  market,  or  money  refunded.  Vou  would 
therefore  take  no  possible  risk  In  ordering  one  of 
these  pumps  on  trial.  Parties  Intending  to  buy  a 
spray  pump  should  write  them  for  their  catalogue 
and  Illustrated  book  on  spraying  before  purchasing. 


What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  live  Heed.  9 
Immature,  older  dead  it  may  look  the  same. 
flow  to  know?  Old  gardeners  say  that  u 


ieerM^om, 


This  la  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfied— your  success 
Is  ours.  bUltPEE’S  FAIlM  ANNUAI. 
for  1894»  172  payes.  tells  all  about  the  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  It  the 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
free  for  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds, 

I  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO. 

NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  French  Cannas 

A  full  line  of  Evergreens— Native  and  Imported. 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces.  Currants,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  small  Fruits. 

Plants  for  the  seaside  grown  In  seaside  exposures, 


HARDY  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens, 

ANM) 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  FLOWERS. 

I  llncst  goueriil  assortment  of  Hardy 
Ornamental  Plants  In  Ainerl<u». 


H  our  Illustrated  Catalogues  (228  pages)  free  upon 
application.  Send  your  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 


THE  READING  NURSERY, 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Proprietor, 
BEADING  MASS. 


STRAW- 

RASl*- 

HDACK- 

GOOSI5- 


Berry  Plants 

Currants,  Grapes.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry  and  Japanese  Plums.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  G.  S.  IIUTLEK,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Plants  for  Sale  at  Lakevlew. 

Thompson's  Early  ProUfle  Raspberries,  $1  per  100, 
per  1,000;  Erie  and  Mlnnewaskl  Blackberries,  $1 
per  100,  $8  per  I.OOO.  Strawoerrles.  It!  kinds.  Write 
for  prices.  Burpee  s  Extra  Early  Potatoes,  $1.26  per 
bushel,  $8.E0  per  barrel.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakevlew  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


DWARF  PEARS 

to  planters  at  panic  prices  State  number  and  varie¬ 
ties  warned,  and  get  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Also  standard  pears.  I>.  S.  SIJOURDS, 

Macedon  Nurseries,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 
PURE  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS. 

Choice  seed,  hand  picked.  Price,  $2.60  per  bushel. 
In  new  bags.  No  charge  for  bags. 

ALFRED  WHITAKER,  Bedford.  O. 


“Finest  Corn  in  America”!! 

WORLD’S  FAIR  PREMIUMS. 

Also  pronounced  by  Agricultural  Department  and 
thousands  of  leading  farmers’  fairs,  eic.,  to  be  far 
beyond  any  other,  both  In  yield  and  quality;  guaran¬ 
teed  to  make  one-quarter  more  on  same  land  than 
any  corn  ever  grown.  We  have  highly  Improved  It  16 
years  ;  sheus  over  one  pound  ot  corn  to  ear  ;  pure 
white  kernels,  nearly  one  Inch  long;  very  tllniv 
wide  and  plump.  Matures  In  11)0  days;  so  It  can  be 
planted  North  and  West  as  well  as  South.  Half 
pound  package.  ‘25  cents  ;  tnree  pounds.  $1  by  mall 
postpaid,  or  if  you  have  time  send  for  descriptive 
circulars.  KIHlio  in  cash  will  be  paid  by  us  fox 
sample  of  better  corn  Address 

J.  J..  ANDERS.  Seedsman,  Ivanhoe,  N.  C. 


LEAMING 

CORN. 


300  bushels  pure  Seed  LEAMING 
CORN  at  ltd  1  per  bushel,  delivered  on 
cars.  Address 

PAUL  ELDRIDGE,  Shlloh,  N.  J 


A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


Write  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 


WANIEO-ENERGETIG  MENi< 


to  solicit  orders 

_ _  tor  Nursery 

Stock.  Expenses  advanced  to  men  who  can  leave 
home,  or  commission  to  local  agents. 

K.  G.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Now  comes  the  Carman  No.  1 — and 
then  (next  fall)  will  come  the  Carman 
(Continued  on  page  290.) 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thu  H0BAL  Nbw-Yorkkb. 


Seed  Potatoes!  Last  Call! 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Freeman,  Empire  State, 
Vick's  Champion.  Early  Market,  American  Wonder, 
Write  for  special  Price-List.  We  send  by  mall  40 
eyes  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2;  80  eyes  Freeman  and 
30  eyes  any  other  variety  In  above  list  for  jl.OO. 
Address  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO..  Newark.  N.  Y. 


40  S 


TWO- BUSHEL  SACKS  OF  PUKE  FREEMAN 
Seed  Potatoes,  free  from  sprouts,  at  $8.50  per 
sack;  iO  sacks  small  ones  at  $2.00  per  sack.  Send 
P.  O.  order  to  W.  W.  McCOV,  Brandon,  la. 

I  y  EKKY-IiOX  MACHINK.— For  putting  up  any 
J3klnd  or  size  of  berry  box  or  basket  material.  Saves 
money  to  growers  who  use  them.  Price  nominal.  Don  t 
fall  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  circular.  Address 
CIN  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  _  ( 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk. ' 

West  Liberty,  la.  ' 

We  have  a  baby  20  months  old  who  was 
raised  on  Mellln’s  Food;  she  was  so  delicate 
that  no  one  thought  she  could  live;  Mellln’a 
Food  saved  her.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Westland. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

I  have  been  using  your  Mellln’s  Food  for 
my  boy,  nearly  two  years  old,  for  the  last 
month  or  so,  and  It  has  improved  him  won¬ 
derfully;  he  Is  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness  and  could  not  digest  milk  at  all  before 
using  the  Food.  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Quinn. 
SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,’’  mailed 

Free  to  any  address.  ^ 

Doliber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 


ST&R  CURRANT. 


THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO.. 

Nursery  Ave.  No.  26.  Lake  City.  Minnesota. 


r  In  any 

Berries  do  not  shell  or  DROP  OFF. 

■  ,  Fruit  large,  most  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR. 
A  Very  sweet,  uses  only  half  the  sugar, 

T  FINE  2  year  plants.  BO  cts.  each,  $6  doz. 


7^£S 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Handsome  new  160  page  Catalosne  Free. 

ELLWANGER  A.  BARRY, 
PPIIIT  and  nPN  A  MFNTAT  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AlVUii  d.llu.  V./ iXlL/e  Awarded  Several  Medals  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEE 


Our  Ninety-Third  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  ana  wiii.be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VEGETABIE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of 
established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  ol  Cuts. 
or  We  Mall  It  FREE.-aej 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 
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transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1894. 


Prof.  S.  W,  Johnson’s  valuable  article  in  this  issue 
will  be  followed  next  week  by  one  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  J.cB.  Lawes,  the  greatest  agricultural  authority 
of  this  or  any  age ;  the  man  to  whom  farmers, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  more  indebted  than 
to  any  other  man  dead  or  living,  while  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  has  been  indirectly  benefited  to  the  same  extent. 

Dr.  Lawes’s  article  expresses  his  opinion,  first,  that 
phosphoric  acid  rendered  soluble  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  of  the  same  commercial  value  whatever 
the  source.  That,  second,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  bones  ought  to  he  rendered  soluble  by 
acid.  If  finely  ground,  it  is  sufficiently  soluble  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as,  in  the  decay  of  the  animal  por¬ 
tion,  the  phosphoric  acid  becomes  soluble.  That,  third, 
contrary  to  our  (station)  valuation,  he  places  a  higher 
value  upon  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  (nitrate 
of  soda)  than  that  in  ammonia  salts.  Practically  Dr. 
Lawes  gets  a  larger  yield  of  produce  from  a  given  weight 
of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  from  the  nitrogen  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Finally  Dr.  Lawes  tells  us  that  when  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  placed  in  the  land,  the  sulphuric  acid  com¬ 
bines  with  the  lime,  and  a  good  deal  of  lime  is  washed 
out  of  the  land,  so  much  so  that  when  he  has  used 
large  quantities  of  ammonia  salts  in  his  grass  experi¬ 
ments,  he  has  been  compelled  to  replace  the  lime  by 
an  application  of  lime  and  chalk. 

That’s  a  good  scheme  Mr.  Carll  has  of  using  milk 
from  the  poorest  cow  to  feed  the  calf.  The  poor  cow 
is  a  curse.  Make  her  also  a  nurse.  That  is  all  right, 
but  how  do  you  know  which  is  your  poorest  cow  ? 
Not  one  in  ten  farmers  can  pick  her  out. 

* 

Take  fine  sawdust  and  use  it  for  manure.  The  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  in  such  forms  that  the 
plants  can  but  very  slowly  utilize  them.  Burn  the 
sawdust  to  ashes  and  these  elements  become  available 
plant  food.  Take  fine  bone  meal  and  you  have  an 
available  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  Burn  the  bone 
and  this  phosphoric  acid  becomes  less  available.  What 
about  that  action  of  fire  ? 

* 

Wk  recently  spent  a  day  on  that  New  Jersey  farm 
where  “  certified  milk  ”  is  produced.  The  daily  output 
now  reaches  1,400  quarts.  A  number  of  new  things 
have  been  tried  since  we  wrote  the  place  up  last  sum¬ 
mer.  We  shall  tell  all  about  them  later.  There  is  a 
great  interest  in  pure  milk  lately,  both  because  of  the 
tuberculosis  scare  and  the  fact  that  typhoid  fever  was 
brought  into  Montclair,  N.  J.,  through  a  milk  supply. 

We  presume  you  notice,  young  man,  how  machinery 
is  taking  the  place  of  hand  labor.  You  can’t  stop  it. 

It  will  do  you  no  good  to  fight  it.  You  will  not  com¬ 
pete  with  a  machine  until  you  manage  to  get  along 
without  food,  clothing  and  home.  Two  things  are 
open  to  you.  One  is  to  become  an  expert  at  the  jobs 
which  the  machine  never  can  do,  and  the  other  is  to 
learn  to  manage  the  machine  so  as  to  make  it  most 
effective.  The  machine  has  no  brains — you  have. 
That  difference  is  your  salvation. 

it 

That  scheme  on  page  279  for  keeping  celery  in  the 
cellar,  may  be  an  excellent  one  so  far  as  the  celery 
and  the  ease  of  getting  it  when  wanted  are  concerned, 
but  how  about  the  health  of  the  family  living  over  a 
cellar  filled  with  vegetables  in  which  there  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  decay  ?  Isn’t  the  health 
of  the  family  of  more  importance  than  the  saving  of  a 
little  time  and  labor  in  getting  the  vegetables  as 
needed  ’  On  the  Hicks  farm,  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
last  fall,  the  writer  was  taken  into  a  large,  light,  dry, 
roomy  cellar  under  one  of  the  farm  buildings.  Here 
ranged  along  one  side  were  casks  filled  with  vinegar 
in  process  of  making.  Then  there  were  bins  and  bar¬ 
rels  of  potatoes  and  the  different  vegetables,  apples, 
etc.  All  were  in  good  condition,  easy  of  access,  and 
removed  from  any  liability  of  contaminating  the  air 


of  the  dwelling.  “  We  don’t  believe  in  keeping  our 
vegetables  under  the  house  to  decay  and  generate 
foul  gases,”  said  the  guide.  The  practice  of  keeping 
large  quantities  of  these  necessaries  under  the  living 
apartments  is  a  most  reprehensible  one.  The  keeping 
of  a  sufficient  supply  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  may  be 
allowable,  but  no  more.  Much  sickness  and  many 
deaths  are  directly  traceable  to  this  practice. 

* 

“The  last  five  pounds  of  fat,  are  what  make  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  spring  lambs,”  said  a  whole¬ 
sale  dealer.  “  Suppose,  for  example,  a  lamb,  not  fat, 
weighing  30  pounds  dressed  ;  it  will  sell  for  perhaps 
84  or  85.  If  it  had  been  fattened  up  to  35  pounds;  it 
would,  as  prices  have  been  ranging  lately,  sell  for  50 
per  cent  more.  Not  only  this,  but  the  fat  lambs  are 
in  greater  demand,  and  even  at  the  higher  prices,  sell 
much  more  readily.  Lamb  raisers  should  know  this 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly.” 

Westwabd  the  call  for  plant  food  wends  its  way. 
There  are  acres  of  good  manure  lying  unused  in  the 
Chicago  stock  yards — the  accumulation  of  years.  It 
is  now  to  be  dug  up  and  offered  for  sale  to  farmers 
anywhere  within  30  miles  of  the  city.  Not  only  that, 
but  farmers  are  asking  whether  they  shall  buy  this 
manure  or  put  the  same  amount  of  money  into  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Thus,  within  20  years  the  problem  forced 
upon  the  farmers  of  Long  Island  after  200  years  of 
cultivation,  has  jumped  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

* 

The  Wilson  bill  may  hurt  the  value  of  a  sheep’s  coat, 
but  it  will  never  take  the  edge  off  its  teeth,  or  spoil 
its  capacity  for  turning  out  good  and  wholesome  food. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  hillside  pastures  in 
this  country  that  need  just  such  treatment  as  ‘Mr. 
Woodward  prescribes  on  another  page.  Sheep  will 
gnaw  down  the  brush  if  given  half  a  chance.  That 
means,  put  twice  as  many  on  the  pasture  as  it  will 
reasonably  support.  Make  up  the  difference  with 
good  grain  food  just  as  Mr.  Woodward  suggests. 

<r 

A  FAIR  analysis  of  oleomargarine  shows  that  it 
averages  about  87  per  cent  of  fat.  This  fat  is  divided 
about  as  follows : 


Butter . . .  8  per  cent 

Cottonseed  oil .  21  per  cent 

Beef  and  lard  fats .  71  per  cent 


The  doggerel  on  our  first  page  is  therefore  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case.  “Oleo”  is  nothing  but  a  hog  trimmed 
up  iwith  oil,  tallow  and  a  smear  of  butter,  and  sport¬ 
ing  the  stolen  livery  of  a  dairymaid.  Down  with  the 
fraud  I 

« 

The  “  Army  of  the  Commonweal”  demands,  among 
other  things,  farms  conducted  by  the  government 
where  workmen  can  secure  work.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  farmers  are  often  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  reliable  help.  We  believe  every  man  now  out  of 
a  job  could  find  farm  work  at  which  he  could  make 
more  than  a  living.  The  “commonweal”  people, 
however,  prefer  Uncle  Sam  as  an  employer.  It  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  select  the  parties  for  whom  we  are 
to  work,  and  also  decide  our  own  rate  of  pay,  but 
which  of  you  can  do  that  ?  Nearest  to  it  comes  the 
farmer  with  his  farm  paid  for  and  well  stocked. 

« 

Many  a  rose,  fresh  from  the  stalk,  with  all  its  bloom 
and  fragrance,  sells  for  81.  If  not  sold  at  once  its 
value  fades  with  its  beauty.  After  several  days  it 
cannot  be  sold  for  five  cents  because  it  has  fallen  into 
third  class.  Who  wants  to  buy  coffee  grounds  ?  Who 
hires  a  horse  that  has  just  come  in  “  blown”  from  a 
long  drive  ?  Who  pays  broiler  prices  for  an  old  hen  ? 
You  will  quickly  say,  “Nobody  with  any  sensei” 
That  is  so  and  let  us  tell  you,  young  man,  that  the 
same  is  true  of  labor.  No  man  of  sense  will  pay  for 
labor  that  has  had  all  the  originality,  energy  and  care 
washed  out  of  it  by  self-conceit,  laziness  or  dissipa¬ 
tion. 

A  GOOD  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  horti¬ 
cultural  methods  is  given  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sample  tubers  of  Carman  No.  1  potatoes  sent  out  last 
fall.  When  the  Early  Rose  was  first  introduced,  Peter 
Henderson  made  a  small  fortune  by  securing  a  pound 
of  the  seed  and  propagating  it  in  the  greenhouse.  This 
was  considered  a  marvelous  thing  to  do  in  those  days, 
yet,  during  the  past  winter,  it  has  been  duplicated  by 
hundreds  of  growers  with  the  Carman.  In  fact,  green¬ 
house  culture  is  now  recognized  as  a  very  necessary 
part  of  practical  horticulture.  A  glass  house  not  only 
enables  one  to  give  summer  plants  an  early  and  vigor¬ 
ous  start,  but  provides  profitable  winter  work  at  grow¬ 
ing  flowers  or  vegetables. 

* 

Three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Conger  told  us  about  a  corn 
marker  that  pulverized  the  ground  instead  of  pressing 
it  down.  We  wanted  to  know  more  about  it.  A  friend 
in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  this  description 


which  he  thought  out  while  following  a  spring  tooth 
harrow : 

A  grood  corn  marker  maybe  made,  that  will  pulverize  the  bottom 
of  the  mark  instead  of  packing  it,  by  using  teeth  from  an  ordinary 
spring  tooth  harrow.  It  may  be  made  of  any  desired  width,  and  make 
two,  three  or  four  marks.  The  main  piece  that  carries  the  teeth 
should  be  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  harrow  frame,  and  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  It  will  clear  the  ground,  so  It  will  not  All  the  llrst 
marks  when  crossing.  It  may  be  rigged  for  one  or  two  horses,  as 
desired.  The  handles  should  be  well  back,  so  the  operator  may  see 
what  he  Is  doing.  This  marker  will  not  furrow  potato  ground,  but 
will  make  the  cross  marks  rapidly,  and  for  corn  Is  hard  to  beat. 

A  spring  tooth  marker  is  good. 

« 

We  like  the  spirit  of  this  letter  : 

Let  all  subscribers  to  Thb  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeb,  every  one,  send  10 
cents  to  roll  up  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  for  Mr.  Bull.  No  matter 
how  much  we  admire  and  praise  other  and  newer  grapes,  the  good  old 
Concord  Is  the  standby,  and  we  alwajs  return  to  that  when  we  want  to 
be  filled.  Mr.  Bull  must  not  want  In  his  old  age.  m.  l.  b. 

Clinton.  N.  Y. 

That  is  right.  We  would  much  rather  raise  81.000  in 
10-cent  contributions  than  to  have  some  well-to-do 
person  put  in  a  large  sum.  In  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
the  feeling  that  prompts  the  gift  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  gift  itself.  That  is  an  empty  heart, 
indeed,  from  which  gratitude  has  fled.  And  you  need 
not  think,  friend,  that  you  are  to  get  off  easily  on  this 
matter.  We  are  going  to  keep  at  you  all  summer  and 
stir  you  up  until  you  do  your  duty  towards  a  deserv¬ 
ing  old  man.  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

Way  up  and  down  the  timber  land  on  Uncle  Joseph's  place 
They  run— the  mournful  record  of  a  brave  New  England  race. 

A  monument  to  labor— wasted  labor,  you  may  say. 

Stone  walls  that  creep  among  the  trees  clad  in  their  moss-coat  gray. 
Great  trees,  at  least  a  hundred  years  of  age  on  every  hand. 

The  forest  for  a  century  has  welcomed  back  the  land. 

Since  man’s  destroying  culture  left  It  barren,  dull  and  dead; 

Since  up  the  hill  these  broken  walls  some  useful  purpose  led. 

They  cleared  the  land  and  built  the  walls,  these  giant  men  of  old; 

The  wilderness  gave  place  to  homes  before  their  purpose  bold. 

How  hopefully  these  stones  were  laid— young  manhood  In  his  prime. 
Felt  that  these  lines  wailed  in  his  home  safe- ever— for  all  time. 

How  useless  now  their  labor  seems-how  poor  their  work  appears; 

The  relic  of  a  by-gone  ago— lost  In  these  busy  years. 

And  yet  they  did  a  manly  part-the  years  have  passed  them  by. 

But  these  gray  walls  were  stepping  stones  that  led  up  to  the  sky. 

Hid  In  the  forest’s  tangled  growth— lost  records  of  the  past. 

Gray  monument  of  wasted  work- a  lesson  clear  thou  hast. 

As  that  New  England  forest  hides  the  work  our  fathers  did. 

So  will  our  work  beneath  the  crust  of  coming  years  be  hid. 

Then  let  us  give  to-day  the  best  of  hand  and  brain  and  heart. 

And  trust  the  coming  years  to  show  we  did  a  manly  part. 

Give  us  free  trade  in  duty. 

Who  Is  the  head  of  your  farm  ? 

Chestnut  culture  is  no  chestnut. 

Why  don’t  you  hunt  for  the  front  ? 

Every  trust  needs  a  trusty  trustee. 

LOTS  of  dollars  are  spent  without  sense. 

Wanted;  An  analysis  of  “  elbow  grease.” 

A  VALUABLE  article  by  Prof.  Wing— page  281. 

Oil  from  corn  Is  being  sold  for  cooking  purposes. 

How  buckwheat  buckles  down  to  work— page  282. 

Will  you  take  a  robin’s  note  for  the  fruit  he  eats? 

Get  Individuality.  You  can’t  Imitate  snccessfully. 

You  can’t  square  accounts  by  “getting  around”  them. 

No  one  ever  saw  a  good  cow  go  begging  for  a  customer! 

What  would  you  buy  to  mix  with  buttermilk  for  hogs  ? 

Does  not  “  weaving  ”  in  a  horse  Indicate  brain  trouble  ? 

AN  egg  Is  about  18  hours  of  age  the  instant  It  Is  dropped. 

You  are^a  second-class  man  If  the  best  Is  tcogood  for  you. 

Why  does  a  hen  prefer  a  live  bug  to  any  other  form  of  meat? 

ICE  CBEAM  from  your  dairy  is  as  legitimate  as  churned  cream. 

“  Soap  destroying  power”  is  the  scientific  name  for  hardness  in 
water. 

BUY  seed  and  plant  It,  cultivate  It  free— then  have  your  cellar  filled 
with  celery. 

We  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  Mr.  Cottrell’s  statement  about 
early  breeding  for  cows— page  278. 

The  feed  and  the  feeder  are  mostly  to  blame  If  the  calf  puts  on 
flesh  when  It  ought  to  make  frame. 

Prices  for  maple  products  indicate  the  condition  of  the  times. 
Luxuries  go  first  when  money  Is  short. 

Who  ever  knew  precept  to  take  the  place  of  practice?  As  well  ex¬ 
pect  soda  to  take  the  place  of  potash! 

The  time  Is  coming  when  every  well-regulated  farm  must  have  a 
glass  house  for  winter  work.  The  farmer  will  then  find  pay  in  a  pane 
of  glass. 

WHAT  objections  to  leaving  the  calf  with  its  mother  until  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  milk  Is  good  ?  Any  except  a  defect  In  Its  early  education  and 
that  no  calf  Is  a  clean  milker  ? 

Interesting  experiments  are  being  made  at  some  of  the  stations 
by  adding  soap  to  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Prof.  Jones,  of  Vermont, 
thinks  the  soap  checked  the  ravages  of  flea  beetles. 

WE  learn  how  to  fertilize  with  lye  on  another  page.  Dissolve  the 
lye  and  then  absorb  the  solution  in  coal  ashes  so  that  It  may  be  made 
to  cover  more  ground.  Unfortunately,  a  He  may  be  broadcasted  In 
much  the  same  way. 

Mr.  A.  Johnson  of  New  Jersey  Is  a  “one-horse  farmer”  no  longer. 
He  has  now  a  pair  of  young  horses  and  the  same  old  mare.  We  shall 
soon  tell  about  his  three-horse  power.  1893  was  a  more  profitable  year 
than  1891  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  number  of  lawyers  and  doctors  In  practice  Increases  almost  too 
rapidly  to  count,  and  yet  the  cost  of  their  professional  services  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  This  Is  an  Instance  where  increased  competition 
does  not  decrease  cost. 

A  FLOWER  Is  fertilized  by  a  bit  of  pollen.  Without  It  there  would 
be  only  a  poor,  gnarled  fruit.  Same  way  with  a  mind.  A  new  Idea— 
an  Inspiration— strikes  It  and  It  becomes  fertilized- goes  on  producing 
good.  Without  the  pollen  of  inspiration  that  mind  would  have  been 
warped  and  narrowed. 

The  French  are  making  “petroleum  bricks”  to  take  the  place  of 
coal.  A  mixture  of  petroleum,  soap  and  caustic  soda  Is  melted  and 
mixed  with  20  per  cent  of  sawdust  and  20  per  cent  of  clay  or  sand  and 
moulded  Into  bricks.  These  bricks  give  little  smoke  or  ash  and  yield 
three  times  the  heat  of  an  equal  weight  of  coal. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

What  rights  have  the  consumers  of  milk  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  tuberculosis  ?  It  is  not  all  a  matter  con¬ 
cerning  those  who  own  the  cows.  Those  who  drink 
the  milk  have  a  fair  right  to  demand  pure  cows. 
Why  not  ?  ^ 

A  LAW  was  passed  in  Minnesota  requiring  dealers 
in  bogus  butter  to  color  their  stuff  pink.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  that  State  declares  the  law  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  the  Dairy  Commissioner  will  enforce  it. 
In  our  opinion,  this  color  regulation  will  prove  the 
most  effective  means  of  fighting  bogus  butter.  Make 
the  manufacturers  color  it  some  color  other  than 
yellow.  Its  natural  color  would  be  white.  What  is 
the  objection  to  its  natural  color  ? 

Prof.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  of  the  West  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  discovered  a  new  cause  of  scab  in 
potatoes.  This  is  a  minute  insect  (epidapus  scabies). 
Prof.  Hopkins’s  investigations  lead  him  to  conclude 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  loss  attributed  to  the 
potato  scab  fungus  is  really  caused  by  these  little 
insects.  The  corrosive  sublimate  solution  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  of  destroying  the  insects  on  the  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this. 

« 

Ox  page  282,  C.  M.  T.  complains  that  the  reason 
why  Southern  products — eggs  were  the  special  arti¬ 
cles  that  first  started  the  discussion — sell  for  lower 
prices,  is  simply  because  they  are  Southern.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  facts.  In  and  around  this  city  are 
thousands  of  gardeners  who  formerly  did  well  raising 
early  truck  for  the  market.  They  complain  that  their 
trade  has  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  their  profits 
materially  lessened,  if  not  entirely  dissipated,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Southern  produce.  No  prejudice  against 
Southern  products  there,  certainly.  The  prices  at 
which  many  of  these  products  sell  would  indicate 
that,  far  from  being  prejudiced  against  them,  some 
one  has  a  great  desire  to  possess  them.  Low  prices 
are  always  the  result  of  inferior  quality,  a  glutted 
market  or  a  product  not  such  as  is  desired.  Our 
friend  mentions  a  shipment  of  poultry  to  substantiate 
his  statements.  He  shipped  his  poultry  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  Isn’t  Washington  as  much  South  as  North  ? 
And  has  the  South  prejudice  against  its  own  products? 
In  the  case  of  the  poultry,  the  market  demand  was 
for  light-weight  chicks,  and  this  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world.  These  chickens  averaged  nearly 
six  pounds  apiece.  In  this  market,  at  this  season. 


such  chickens  often  sell  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
those  weighing  less  than  four  pounds  per  pair. 
Heavy  chickens,  at  this  season,  sell  for  about  the 
price  of  fowls.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  furnishing  just 
what  the  market  demands,  it  matters  not  from  where 
it  comes.  It  is  true,  however,  that  if  a  certain  part  of 
the  country  invariably  furnishes  poor  products,  an 
extra  article  will  have  to  overcome  this  stigma  and 
demonstrate  its  superiority.  Business  is  business, 
and  a  good  article  will  usually  sell  for  what  it  is  worth. 

* 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
the  famous  Dispensary  Law  is  unconstitutional.  The 
germ  of  the  decision  seems  to  be  that  liquor  selling  is 
a  legitimate  business  and  that  the  State  has  no  right 
to  take  a  man’s  business  away  from  him.  It  is  evident, 
so  the  judges  say,  that  the  law  is  not  a  prohibition 
measure  since  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  State  to  make 
large  sales  and  hence  gain  large  profits.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  where  matters  are  left  by  this  decision. 
It  means  either  prohibition  or  perfect  freedom  to  sell 
liquor.  The  theory  that  liquor  selling  is  as  legitimate 
as  any  other  branch  of  business  will  not  hold  in  a 
majority  of  the  States.  As  for  the  legal  value  of  the 
decision,  it  is  said  that  in  July  one  of  the  present 
judges  will  retire  and  another  who  believes  in  the 
present  law  will  take  his  place.  In  that  event  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  bring  the  case  up  again  in 
some  form  to  obtain  a  decision  reversing  the  present 
one. 

» 

The  artificial  cackler  is  now  abroad.  She  is  the  hen 
that  lays  a  little  pebble  of  an  egg  and  then  spends  the 
best  part  of  an  hour  celebrati  ng  its  birth.  Oftentimes 
when  some  more  industrious  h  en  does  her  duty  in  the 
nest,  the  artificial  cackler  jumps  up  and  screams  for 
both  of  them.  The  trouble  with  many  a  fiock  is  that 
the  owners  believe  that  a  hen  cannot  cackle  until  she 
lays  an  egg.  The  drop  of  the  egg  is  like  a  “  nickel  in 
the  slot”  which  opens  a  valve  in  the  hen’s  throat  I  So 
these  wise  men  pick  out  the  cacklers  for  future 
breeders  and  cross  them  with  roosters  that  show  the 
most  enterprise  in  crowing.  That  is  a  good  way  to 
breed  for  sound,  but  is  not  a  sound  way  to  breed  for 
eggs.  For  breeding  stock  you  want  the  birds  that 
laid  while  the  others  were  lazy.  The  hen  that  pre¬ 
sents  you  with  200  eggs  per  year  has  got  to  keep  at 
work  summer,  fall  and  winter,  as  well  as  in  spring. 
Any  hen  can  lay  eggs  in  spring,  but  the  loafers  quit  in 
'll,  the  fall.  Go  to  the  moulting  season  thou  breeder, 
ilfand  be  wise  in  thy  selections. 


Last  week  we  gave  the  facts  about  a  fraud  who  has 
done  a  swindling  commission  business  in  this  city. 
This  man  is  but  a  type  of  a  band  of  scoundrels  who 
are  doing  much  to  discredit  business.  Not  only  do 
they  steal  money  from  those  who  ship  them  produce, 
but  they  injure  the  trade  of  others  by  cutting  down 
prices.  As  a  reputable  commission  man  said  recently; 
“  This  man  Hayt  sold  calves.  So  did  I — or  at  least 
tried  to.  Buyers  would  come  to  my  place  and  say, 

‘  Hayt  offers  calves  for  so  much,  and  that’s  all  we  will 
give.’  The  price  was  away  below  what  might  have 
been  obtained,  but  we  could  not  get  any  more  if  he 
would  sell  for  that.”  Thus,  you  see,  this  man,  who 
never  expected  to  make  returns  for  the  calves,  could 
almost  give  them  away  and  still  make  more  money 
than  those  who  made  returns  for  a  higher  price.  The 
moral  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  such  rascals  will 
thrive  and  injure  the  commission  business  just  as  long 
as  farmers  are  foolish  enough  to  patronize  irresponsi¬ 
ble  parties  who  make  extravagant  promises  and  quote 
prices  higher  than  those  offered  by  reputable  dealers. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Kembmbeb,  The  K.  N.-Y.  has  seen  the  hens  go  In  and  out  of  that 
patent  nest  made  by  O.  W.  Mapes,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  It  Is  a  KOOd 
thlnK. 

ABE  you  In  need  of  fenclnK  this  year  or  next?  If  so,  65  cents  a  rod 
for  fence  that  will  not  burn,  blow  down  or  rot  Is  not  hltih,  besides 
taking  up  butllttle  space,  and  being  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
The  Homer  Steel  Fence  Co.,  Homer,  Mich.,  will  tell  all  about  this 
fence  if  you  ask  them. 

THOSE  who  want  sprinklers  for  putting  liquid  poisons  on  potato 
vines  are  reminded  that  B.  Goettsche,  1041)  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago, 
sells  a  knapsack  sprinkler  that  will  cover  two  rows  at  once.  This  Is 
the  only  sprinkler  of  which  we  know  that  has  a  device  for  keeping  the 
mixture  well  stirred  up. 

We  are  frequently  asked  by  readers  where  to  ship  fancy  butter 
and  eggs.  Garner  &  Co.,  on  another  page  say  that  they  can  get  extra 
prices  for  such  goods,  and  we  are  satlstled  that  they  will.  It  will  be 
useless  to  ship  them  poor  goods,  as  their  trade  requires  the  best. 
They  are  perfectly  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

The  Asplnwall  Vlfg.  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  are  well-known  as 
makers  of  the  famous  Asplnwall  potato  planter.  The  public  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  this  company  has  perfected  a  “  Death  Dis¬ 
tributor”  or  machine  for  poison  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  Is  a  care¬ 
ful  and  conservative  house  and  what  they  do  Is  always  well  done. 

PITT8BUBO,  PA.,  Is  a  good  market  for  certain  lines  of  produce,  and 
Somers,  Brother  &  Co.,  611  Liberty  Street,  are  a  good  firm  to  ship  to. 
Always  put  your  own  name  and  address  on  packages  as  well  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the  house  to  which  you  ship,  and  notify  the  com¬ 
mission  house  by  letter  or  postal  card  of  date  and  amount  of  shipment. 

CHBiotrs  bargains  are  offered  farmers  by  A.  H.  Crawford,  Liverpool 
N.  Y.  He  used  to  manufacture  large  Iron  kettles  for  boiling  out  salt. 
That  business  having  come  to  an  end,  these  kettles  are  free  to  hunt 
another  Job.  They  are  sold  for  only  two  cents  a  pound,  and  are  very 
useful  for  watering  troughs,  farm  boilers,  etc.  At  this  price  they 
make  great  bargains.  Write  to  Mr.  Crawford  for  particulars. 


THE  MAPES 
MANURES 

FOR 

Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Late  Truck,  Corn  Fodder,  Hungarian 
Grass,  Mangolds,  Turnips,  Fruit  Trees, 
Gherkins,  Hops,  Grass,  etc. 


Basis  of  the  Ma  pes  Ma¬ 
nures  is  BONE-no  rock 

used--alUhe  phosphoric  ^ 

su  ppi  ied  from 

e  a  n  d  P  e  i^v  i  aji 

Cuaj^o.  ■ . 

Mechanical  Condition  Excellent. 
Do  not  Lose  Strength  by  Exposure. 


These  Manures  can  be  applied  at  planting  as  a  top-dressing  or  at  hoeing. 

They  will  suffer  little,  if  any,  loss  of  strength  by  exposure  on  the  ground. 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  Head  Both  Lists  of  Fertilizers  Re¬ 
ported  in  the  Year  1893  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station.  (S.  w.  Johnson,  Director.) 

[From  Connecticut  Farm  [Hartford)  March  3, 1894.] 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  careful  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Experiment 
Station  reports,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  remarkably  high  standard  maintainea 
by  all  the  Mapes  goods.  In  Part  I.,  lately  issued,  of  the  Connecticut  Station  Report 
for  1893,  the  analyses  of  61  “Nitrogenous  superphosphates”  and  76  “special  ma¬ 
nures”  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes,  in  being  found  to  have  the 
highest  valuation,  as  figured  by  the  Station  as  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 

[From  the  New  England  HomesteOid,  March  8,  1894.] 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  of  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano 
Company,  analysis  shows  them  to  be  unexcelled  for  farm,  fruit  or  garden  purposes. 
The  analyses  of  61  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  76  special  manures  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station,  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both 
classes  in  being  found  to  have  the  HIGHEST  VALUATION  COMPAB.ED  TO 
THE  COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

The  Mapes  Manures  found  to  equal  or  exceed  their  guar¬ 
anteed  strength  in  every  case. 

Of  the  manufacturers  whose  goods  were  examined  by  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  reported  on  page  132  of  Bulletin  No.  26,  November,  1893,  the 
Mapes  Company  was  THE  ONLY  ONE  of  all  those  whose  tests  amounted  to  12  or 
over  who  were  FOUND  TO  EQUAL  OR  EXCEED  THEIR  GUARANTEE-  IN 
EVERY  CASE.  The  Mapes  Company  had  a  record  of  100  per  cent ;  the  next  best 
record  was  93  per  cent, 

[From  the  Mapes  Pamphlet  ] 

The  Choice  Quality  of  Raw  Materials  Composing  the  Mapes  Manures. 

The  basis  of  the  Mapes  Manures  is  ground  pure  bone.  The  other  materials 
added  are  all  of  the  highest  grade  and  best  known  forms  of  plant-food,  such  as  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Peruvian  Guano,  ground  dried  Pure  Blood, 
dried  Pure  Flesh,  Soluble  High  Grade  Potash,  Magnesia,  etc.,  allintimately  blended 
together,  in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  the  proper  proportions  and  in  the  forms 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trees  and  fruits,  as  well  as  for  other  crops 
for  which  they  are  recommended. 

All  the  Phosphoric  Acid  is  from  pure  Animal  Bone  (not  petrified)  and  Peruvian 
Guano. 

There  is  no  objectionable  acidity  in  these  Manures  ;  no  free  acid  of  any  kind. 

The  above-named  materials  are  not  only  the  highest  grade  materials,  but  are 
the  choicest  of  the  best  class.  They  are  not  only  materials  of  the  highest  grade, 
but  they  include  those  that  are  in  tnemselves,  without  further  manipulation,  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  world-renowned  merit.  . 

We  state  emphatically  that  we  have  never  used  any  S.  C.  Rock  or  Phosphates 
of  Iron  or  of  Alumina  in  any  of  our  Complete  or  Special  Crop  Manures,  and  we 
stand  ready  to  pay  $10,000  to  any  one  proving  the  contrary. 

We  use  no  Rock,  Horn,  Leather,  Marl,  or  any  other  inferior  ingredients.  All 
the  materials  used  are  of  the  very  choicest  quality  and  of  high  concentration. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  New  York. 


COMPETITION  WHICH  MAKES  CHARITY 
NECESSARY. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  “The  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,”  and  sometimes  I 
think  it  is  fortunate  that  he  does,  for  no  one  else  seems 
to  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  We  have  a  charitable 
feeling  for  the  “  lame  and  lazy,”  but  those  who  try  to 
help  themselves  are  often  sadly  neglected.  This  is 
particularly  true  now  that  it  has  become  the  fashion 
for  women  to  work  for  wages.  They  may  use  a  share 
of  their  wages  for  charitable  purposes;  but  there  would 
be  more  real  charity  in  their  giving  up  the  fad  of  work¬ 
ing  than  in  giving  all  they  earn  to  the  poor  ;  for  if  the 
poor  were  given  the  work  with  fair  wages,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  their  accepting  charity.  Not  that  peo¬ 
ple  need  lead  idle  lives  ;  but  those  who  have  plenty  of 
this  world’s  goods  should  not  rob  the  poor  of  their 
work  and  then  dole  out  the  wages  which  should  have 
been  theirs  and  call  it  charity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  no  credit  to  a  married 
woman  with  home  cares,  whose  husband  is  well  able 
to  support  her ;  or  for  young  women  with  pleasant 
homes  and  all  their  wants  supplied,  to  long  to  earn 
money  by  giving  music  or  painting  lessons,  or  by  do¬ 
ing  dressmaking  or  fancy  work  for  the  market,  when 
there  are  so  many  poor  widows  with  families  depend¬ 
ent  on  them,  and  fatherless  young  girls  who  depend 
on  these  channels  of  work  for  their  support.  The 
work  so  thoughtlessly  taken  from  them  means  so 
much  to  the  latter,  while  to  the  former  it  serves  as 
a  little  spending  money  to  be  frittered  away  on  frivoli¬ 
ties,  because,  as  often  asserted,  it  was  self-earned.  No 
amount  of  charity  can  cover  the  wrong  which  such 
workers  are  unconsciously  doing. 

Go  into  that  fancy  store  or  shop  and  ask  one  of  those 
pale,  tired-looking  young  girls  why  she  works  for 
such  starvation  wages.  She  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
because  other  girls  who  live  with  their  parents,  and 
do  not  have  to  pay  board,  will  work  for  33  per  week, 
and  the  self-supporting  girl  must  do  the  same.  The 
former  have  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  the  money 
they  earn  buys  their  clothes  and  bonbons.  But  it  is 
quite  a  different  matter  with  the  girls  who  are  home¬ 
less  and  have  to  pay  their  board  and  all  other  ex¬ 
penses.  They  dare  not  complain,  for  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  a  girl  who  cannot  afford  to  dress 
well.  Merchants  like  to  see  their  clerks  well  dressed 
and  well  fed  even  on  a  33-per-week  salary. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who  are  really 
wealthy,  but  who  have  been  brought  up  with  such 
frugal  habits  that  they  would  be  surprised  if  one 
should  propose  their  taking  a  girl  into  their  comfort¬ 
able  homes  and  paying  her  wages  for  doing  a  share  of 
their  work,  though  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  giving 
as  much  as  the  wages  would  amount  to,  to  charitable 
purposes  every  year.  But  helping  a  poor  woman  to 
help  herself  by  allowing  her  to  do  their  washing  or  a 
day’s  housecleaning,  would  be  considered  extravagant. 
Yet  they  complain  of  having  so  much  to  do,  and  give 
that  as  an  excuse  when  obliged  to  neglect  outside 
duties,  which  no  one  else  could  do  so  well  as  them¬ 
selves.  An  only  daughter  oftentimes  can  hardly  be 
spared  from  her  father’s  house,  where  the  duties  of 
daughter  and  sister  demand  her.  Although  she  be 
fitted  by  education  to  keep  books,  teach  school  or  music, 
some  other  less  fortunate  girl  who  has  worked  and 
studied  hard  in  order  to  be  able  to  support  herself 
will  be  in  need  of  the  place.  There  are  many  ways 
of  being  industrious,  but  if  those  who  are  not  obliged 
to  work,  can  find  no  other  way  than  by  robbing  the 
poor,  it  seems  to  me  as  though,  in  some  instances, 
laziness  might  be  considered  a  virtue  after  all. 

ALICE  E.  FINNEY. 


THE  DUTIES  WHICH  PARENTS  OWE  THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

We  Must  Look  the  Situation  in  the  Face. 

There  is  cause  for  severe  censure  in  the  shirking 
of  duty  by  parents  in  not  teaching  their  children 
a  wholesome  and  correct  view  of  life.  Questions  that 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  race,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual,  are  often  totally  ignored  by  those  who 
have  made  themselve  responsible  in  the  matter  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  relations  of  parents.  When  parents  do 
all  their  duties,  then,  indeed,  will  the  children  honor 
their  father  and  mother.  But  if  a  child’s  questions 
are  answered  by  deliberate  lies,  and  lies  so  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  the  childish  mind  throws  them  aside  and 
seeks  information  elsewhere,  is  it  to  be  expected  the 
child  will  honor  its  father  and  mother  after  it  has 
learned  of  the  deception  ?  Do  not  think  to  keep  the 
children  in  ignorance.  They  will  learn,  sooner  than 
one  thinks  they  should,  many  things  that  parents  have 
withheld  ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  child. 


the  parent  and  the  world  at  large  if  the  parent  had 
taught  it  and  thrown  a  sacredness  around  some  things 
which  may  forever  have  in  the  child’s  mind  a  taint  of 
coarseness  gathered  from  first  impressions — first  im¬ 
pressions  which  are  ineffaceable.  There  is  need  for 
urgent  advice  to  parents  like  the  following,  which  we 
quote  from  Harper’s  Bazar  and  heartily  indorse  :  • 

“  Parents  repel  confidence  in  many  ways — by  lazi¬ 
ness  ;  by  a  feeling  of  inability  to  put  a  right  view  of 
life  into  language  which  a  young  person  can  grasp  ; 
by  shrinking  from  the  unpleasantness  of  unaccus¬ 
tomed  topics,  accompanied  by  an  easy  but  futile  hope 
that  instinct,  or  something  else,  will  teach  the  young 
man  or  woman  what  he  or  she  needs  to  know.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  instinct  and  chance  are  not  the 
best  guides  for  young  people  at  critical  periods  of 
their  lives.  The  age  at  which  we  make  our  most  glar¬ 
ing  and  far-reaching  mistakes  is  the  ignorant  age. 
And  the  parent  who  sends  out  young  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  into  the  world  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves, 
without  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
his  own  mistakes  and  trials  have  taught  him,  must  feel 
self -condemned  when  the  lambs  come  home  shorn, 
when  the  young  men  and  women  spend  years  of 
struggle  and  pain  retrieving  the  blunders  from  which 
a  little  more  candor  and  confidence  might  have  saved 
them. 

“  We  must  all  live  better  and  learn  to  live  higher 
because  of  our  mistakes,  yet  the  wish  to  save  our 
children  from  the  same  errors  we  made  ourselves  is  a 
legitimate  one.  At  least  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the 
mother  who  wraps  her  baby  tenderly  from  the  slight¬ 
est  breeze  should  send  the  same  baby,  a  few  years 
later,  out  into  the  evils  of  the  world  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  protection  other  than  it  may  get  from 
instinct  and  from  chance  I  ” 

‘i  § 

True  and  False  Ideas  on  the  Q,uestiou. 

Mothers  are  largely  responsible  for  their  girls’  im¬ 
proper  behavior,  because  they  do  not  tell  them  of  the 
life  before  them,  and  of  their  own  physical  nature. 
Some  say  that  if  a  girl  knows  all  that  the  mother 
knows,  she  is  liable  to  be  bold  and  immodest.  If  they 
learn  all  these  things  on  the  sly,  it  teaches  them  to  be 
deceitful.  They  have  something  hidden  from  mother, 
and  if  they  keep  on  having  secrets  of  a  wrong  nature, 
mother  is  to  blame.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother 
teaches  her  daughter  what  she  must  some  day  know,  I 
say  most  emphatically  that  it  will  make  her  careful, 
shy  and  modest  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen. 

Mothers,  we  owe  it  to  our  daughters  that  they  do 
not  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
child  makes  use  of  a  word  or  expression  that  is  im¬ 
proper.  Do  not  scold  the  child  without  explaining 
just  why  it  is  improper.  We  must  remember  that  our 
children  are  not  supposed  to  be  versed  in  what  is 
wrong  and  improper  ;  hence,  if  they  innocently  make 
a  blunder,  tell  them  of  it  kindly,  and  they  then  have 
confidence  in  you  and  respect  you.  But  once  you 
have  lost  the  respect  of  your  children,  your  power  for 
good  over  them  is  gone.  mabel  h.  monset. 


WHERE  PREJUDICE  MAKES  TROUBLE. 

I  WOULD  like  to  refer  to  the  unspoken  thought, 
“  between  the  lines”  in  nearly  every  article  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  of  getting  hired  help.  What  was 
the  thought  I  seemed  to  read  ?  ’Twas  “Oh,  that  the 
untrained  girl  might  learn  to  keep  house.”  All  over 
our  land,  good,  earnest,  helpful,  hopeful  women  are 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  ;  but  as  yet  so  little  has 
been  accomplished !  Cooking  schools,  industrial  schools 
have  been  established  in  some  places,  but  yet  so  little 
is  being  brought  to  pass.  There  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  network  that  hedges  the  way  about ;  a  network 
of  prejudice  and  heathenish  caste.  There  is  no  use  to 
talk  or  write  against  it  so  long  as  those  who  hold 
firmest  to  such  prejudices  are  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  the  “higher  circles.”  In  what  respect  are  they 
higher  ? 

I  was  telling  a  friend  of  a  mother  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  had  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  with  her 
prospective  daughters-in-law  because  they  were 
“hired  girls.”  These  two  girls  were  daughters  of 
respectable  and  fairly  well-to-do  parents ;  but  be¬ 
coming  orphans,  they  went  to  work  as  hired  girls  in 
the  families  of  some  of  the  neighbors.  First  my  friend 
looked  indignant,  and  then  smiled  and  said  ;  “I  used 
to  look  at  things  that  way  when  I  was  quite  young ; 
but  now,  having  lived  so  long  among  people  where 
worth  counts  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  can  only  pity, 
not  blame.  That  idea  has  been  handed  down  from 
the  time  when  might  made  right ;  when  the  con¬ 
quered  were  slaves  to  the  conquerors,  and  a  gentle¬ 


man  or  lady  was  a  person  who  did  no  work.”  Those 
who  have  the  power  to  wear  out  these  old  rusty  rem¬ 
nants  of  heathendom  are  the  married  people  who  are 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  higher  class  If  they 
will,  by  united,  determined,  persistent  effort,  stand 
for  the  right  and  the  Golden  Rule,  America  will  be 
freed  from  this  false  notion.  mbs.  b.  m.  w. 


IF  IT  WERE  NOT  FOR  BABY. 

“  TF  it  were  not  for  baby,”  said  my  husband,  “I 

-L  could  take  you  to  the  concert  this  evening. 
Sorry,  dear,  you  must  miss  it.  Good-bye.  Will  be 
back  as  soon  as  the  store  closes  !  ”  And  he  was  off, 
forgetting,  doubtless,  that  very  instant,  the  concert 
and  its  pleasures.  Not  so  with  me.  It  was  not  quite 
baby’s  bed  time,  and,  as  she  was  happy  by  herself  on 
the  floor,  I  sat  dreamily  gazing  into  the  fire,  thinking, 
meanwhile,  discontented,  aye,  almost  wicked  thoughts. 

Yes,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  baby,  how  many 
pleasures  would  be  mine.  If  it  were  not  for  baby, 
nothing  would  hinder  me  from  enjoying  concerts  and 
lectures  at  pleasure,  which  I  scarcely  ever  could  at¬ 
tend  now  for  I  hesitated  to  leave  my  wee  baby  to  the 
care  of  another,  however,  trusty. 

If  it  were  not  for  baby,  I  could  have  taken  that 
pleasant  vacation  trip  this  summer. 

If  it  were  not  for  baby,  I  should  have  such  a  deal  of 
time  for  my  beloved  books. 

If  it  were  not  for  baby — and  no  one  can  tell  where  I 
would  have  stopped  my  complainings,  had  not  at  that 
moment  come  to  me  the  thought  of  a  dear  friend  who 
with  empty  arms  in  an  empty  home,  mourned  the 
dear  child  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  last  winter’s  snow. 
How  could  I  ever  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  indulge  in 
such  thoughts?  Just  then  baby  crowed  and  lifted  her 
chubby  hands  to  “  Mamma,”  and,  as  I  took  her  in  my 
arms,  I  could  not  forbear  holding  her  very  close,  and 
as  she  cuddled  down  contentedly,  I  gazed  into  the  fire 
and  continued  my  mental  memoranda,  though  now  in 
a  different  strain. 

If  it  were  not  for  baby,  how  selfish  and  useless  my 
life  would  have  been. 

If  it  were  not  for  baby,  who  would  ever  have  taught 
me  patience  which  I  so  much  lacked  ? 

If  it  were  not  for  baby,  I  could  never  have  known 
one-half  the  height  and  depth  of  the  love  my  own  dear 
mother  bestowed  upon  me,  or  the  sacrifice  she  made 
for  me. 

If  it  were  not  for  baby,  the  best  side  of  my  nature — 
the  mother  side — would  have  been  undeveloped. 

Right  here,  baby  protested  against  such  ser¬ 
monizing  and  as  she  stretched  her  wee  self,  murmured 
sleepily,  “  Mommie,”  and  I  cuddled  her  closer  and 
whispered,  “Thank  God  for  my  darling,  for  without 
her  my  soul  would  never  have  felt  the  thrill  of  the 
holiest  of  all  earthly  loves,  the  love  of  a  mother  for 
her  babe.”  baby’s  mother. 


A  Sure  Sign  of  Progress. — The  fact  that  women  are 
awakening  to  the  truth  that  there  may  be  better 
methods  of  household  economics  than  those  practiced 
by  our  grandmothers,  is  a  sure  sign  of  progress. 
Because  my  grandmother  always  did  her  own  cooking, 
and  the  family  rejoiced  in  pies,  cake,  pork  and  a 
“  boiled  dish,”  is  no  reason  for  her  grandchild  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
demands  skilled  labor  in  every  department  of  the 
home.  If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  our  husbands  in 
the  thought  of  the  age,  if  we  are  not  to  get  behind 
our  children  as  they  go  on  and  up  in  school  and  college, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  on  our  work  in  as  business¬ 
like  a  manner  as  those  who  go  out  into  the  world  in 
shop  or  office.  c.  f.  w. 


A  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMEN  IN  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  LA.TE  MISS  PEABODY. 

WITH  the  careless  thought  we  give 
to  much  that  does  not  intimately 
concern  us,  the  mention  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  in  her  90th 
year,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  sister  and  had 
Margaret  Fuller  for  a  friend,  suggests  a 
lonely  lengthening  out  of  life,  days  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  the  associations  and  in¬ 
terests  that  could  have  made  life  worth 
the  living.  But  with  the  least  concep¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Peabody’s  character,  such 
impressions  vanish.  Her  friend,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  says  of  her  that 
“  she  had  perpetual  youth  and  eagerness 
to  learn.”  She  was  a  woman  of  enthu¬ 
siasms,  of  plans  and  hopes  and  thoughts 
outside  herself.  Her  own  comfort,  her 
ills,  her  years  were  not  her  supreme  in¬ 
terest,  and,  escaping  so  much  of  self,  she 
escaped  much  that  helps  to  make  women 
grow  old  and  lonely  and  neglected. 

It  was  Elizabeth  Peabody  who  first 
preached  Froebel  among  us,  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  trip  across  the  seas  to  study  his 
methods.  Who  knows  but  the  wisdom 
of  his  urging  “  out  of  the  individual  into 
the  freedom  of  the  universal”  may  have 
helped  her,  as  it  will  help  each  of  us,  to 
peace  and  joyous  living  ? 

Miss  Peabody  has  been  classed  as  a 
“  pi e-collegiate  woman.”  She  is  thus 
placed  in  contrast  to  Miss  Helen  Shafer, 
who  has  also  lately  died.  Preeminently 
a  collegiate  woman  was  Miss  Shafer  ;  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  Professor 
at  Wellesley  and  then  for  six  years  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  latter  college.  Even  to  read 
what  others  say  of  her  is  potent  to  breed 
high  resolve  and  a  great  yearning  to  be 
and  to  do.  Who  shall  say  how  great  is 
our  debt  of  thanks  due  to  Miss  Peabody, 
and  such  as  she,  for  the  now  open  doors 
that  make  such  culture  as  President 
Shafer’s  possible  to  women  ?  Some  one 
has  thus  summed  up  the  lesson  of  Miss 
Shafer’s  career  for  others  striving  to  at¬ 
tain  the  ideal  womanly  life:  “  Out  of  her 
faithful,  steady  endeavor  in  the  path  of 
duty,  out  of  harmonious  adjustment  of 
her  plans  to  the  will  of  Gcd  concerning 
her,  out  of  the  clear  insight  and  broad 
outlook  which  a  consecration  to  noble 
ends  is  sure  to  bring,  she  stood  at  last 
crowned  with  honor,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  friends.”  prudence  primrose. 


THE  BETTER  WAY. 

“  T  vSN’T  she  going  to  marry  Herbert 

A  Grey?”  “Yes,  so  they  say.”  “Well, 
I  only  hope  he  will  be  better  to  her  than 
he  was  to  his  first  wife.  Why,  he  never 
would  let  her  carry  a  cent  of  his  money, 
they  said,  and  if  she  sold  an  egg  or  a  bit 
of  garden  truck,  he  was  sure  to  hurry  in 
for  the  money  as  if  he  were  afraid  she’d 
steal  it.”  “  If  that  is  true,  Mrs.  Brown, 
I  do  indeed  pity  her.” 

It  was  at  a  social  gathering  where  the 
two  talked,  and  Marion  Lee,  the  bride- 
elect  (an  unintentional  listener),  heard 
it  all.  Did  she  believe  it,  or  did  she  set 
it  down  as  idle  gossip  ? 

Three  months  a  wife,  and  a  happy 
home  was  Marion  Grey’s.  Very  dear  to 
her  were  the  two  little  girls  who  timidly 
said,  “  Mamma,”  as  she  crossed  for  the 
first  time  her  threshold.  The  gossip 
heard  before  her  marriage  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten,  when  at  the  breakfast 
table  Mr.  Grey  spoke  :  “A  good  many 
eggs  in  the  house,  are  there  not, 
Marion?”  “Yes,  some  dozens,  I  be¬ 
lieve.”  “Well,  the  regular  collector 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  Iier  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Have  you  seen  our  new  terms  to  club- 
raisers  ?  If  not,  write  for  them.  We  have 
work  for  every  one  at  a  fair  salary,  and 
pay  every  night. 


will  be  here  to-day ;  he  is  perfectly  re¬ 
liable  as  to  count  and  pay.” 

During  the  forenoon  the  transaction 
was  made,  and  Marion  laid  aside  the 
little  roll  of  bills  and  change.  Mr.  Grey 
came  directly  in.  “Collector  been  here, 
Marion?”  “Yes.”  “Thought  1  saw 
him  drive  by  the  barn.  Pay  you?  ” 
“Yes,  §3.70,”  “That’s  good,  where  is 
it  ?  ”  “  Right  in  the  clock  case”  (with  a 
steady  look  into  his  eyes).  “Yes,  that’s 
right”  (counting  and  dropping  it  into  his 
pocket).  It  was  well  the  door  closed  as 
soon  as  it  did,  and  Marion  was  left  alone 
with  her  outraged  wifely  feelings  for 
the  next  half  hour.  Not  the  money  ; 
what  was  money  !  But  the — (who  can  de¬ 
scribe  it)  feeling  of  the  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  (it  seemed  to  her)  that  made  her 
eyes  glitter,  and  her  face  so  pale,  as  she 
went  hurriedly  about  her  dinner  getting. 
Into  all  this  came  the  sound  of  children 
talking.  The  door  softly  opened  and 
two  little  voices  called,  “Mamma,  are 
you  here  ?  The  door  was  shut  so  tight 
that  we  was  afraid  you  wasn’t,”  and  two 
faces  were  held  up  for  mother’s  kisses. 
A  tear  fell  with  the  kiss — more  tears 
came  to  wash  away  the  angry  feelings — 
mother  love  conquered,  and  the  voice 
that  called  “Dinner,  Herbert!”  five 
minutes  later,  was  even  in  its  tone,  as 
was  placid  the  face  into  which  he  looked 
anxiously  as  he  hurriedly  answered  the 
summons;  for  Mr.  Grey  had  noticed  in 
wonder,  the  look  in  his  wife’s  eyes  as  he 
took  the  roll  of  money.  The  look  trou¬ 
bled  him  as  he  went  about  his  work 
again.  Little  things  came  back  from 
the  years  gone  by  ;  deeds  he  had  not  no¬ 
ticed  then,  or  thought  lightly  of,  if  no¬ 
ticed.  Perhaps  there  was  a  better  way  ; 
he  would  try. 

“  Marion,”  (laying  the  roll  of  money  by 
her  plate  as  he  spoke)  “  I  just  wish  you 
would  keep  all  such  money  after  this ; 
it  will  come  handy  at  times  wuen  I  am 
not  around  the  house.”  And  to  this  day 
Marion  does  not  know  what  she  an¬ 
swered,  or  if  she  spoke  at  all,  but  her 
husband  seemed  entirely  satisfied. 

EMILY  H.  STEEDMAN. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Don't  Let  Duties  Conflict,— There  is  a 
tendency  in  this  age  to  let  the  pendulum 
swing  to  extremes.  Woman’s  first  duty 
ought  never  to  confiict  with  the  second. 
Each  is  to  look  at  life  as  a  whole,  and 
then  decide  for  herself  how  she  can 
make  the  most  of  herself  and  of  those 
given  into  her  charge.  There  are  so 
many  honest,  legitimate,  reasonable, 
easy  methods  of  broadening  the  life,  of 
enlarging  the  horizon  of  the  average 
house-mother.  mrs.  o.  f.  w. 

Homemade  Playthings.— The  child  that 
must  play  alone,  oftentimes  wearies  of 
amusing  himself,  especially  if  the 
weather,  or  indisposition  keeps  him  with¬ 
in  doors.  My  little  five-year-old  boy  has 
been  so  happy  with  some  homemade 
playthings,  that  I  wish  to  tell  about  them. 
I  took  some  pictures  of  children’s  faces, 
pasted  them  on  pasteboard,  cut  them 
out  with  bodies,  and  dressed  them  with 
different  colored  tissue  paper.  I  then 
put  a  piece  of  pasteboard  behind  each 
one  so  that  they  would  stand  up.  A 
young  lady  visitor  became  interested  in 
the  work,  and  made  the  little  lad  a  most 
interesting  group  of  children.  Being 
very  fond  of  animals,  the  child  began  to 
work  himself.  He  pasted  pictures  of 
horses,  cows,  etc.,  upon  thick  paper,  cut 
them  out  neatly,  and  gave  them  props 
so  that  they  would  stand  up  firmly. 
These  children  and  animals  amused  him 
for  days ;  they  furnished  material  for 
circus  parades,  shows  and  exhibitions  ; 
in  fact  all  the  entertainments  that  a 
lively  boy  could  think  of.  s.  e.  h. 

Women  in  Photography.— The  New  York 
Herald  recently  offered  a  prize  of  §50  for 
the  best  photograph  made  by  a  woman. 
Napoleon  Sarony,  Oscar  Pach  and  Mr. 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Marino,  leading  photographers  of  New 
York,  acted  as  judges.  They  expressed 
great  admiration  for  the  fine  work  done 
on  many  of  the  pictures  submitted.  The 
prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Emily  V. 
Clarkson,  of  New  York  State.  The 
Herald  says :  “  Photographs  were  sent  to 
compete  for  the  prize  from  almost  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  be¬ 
sides,  several  were  received  from  British 
Co'-umbia.  Many  of  the  views  were 
taken  by  young  ladies  while  traveling  in 
Europe,  while  others  represented  scenes 
in  India  and  China.  There  were  family 
groups,  pictures  of  children,  landscapes, 
pictures  of  churches,  of  horses,  dogs  and 
cats.  Indeed,  the  subjects  were  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  pictures,  and  all  pos¬ 
sessed  more  or  less  merit.” 


CRUMBS  FROM  OTHER  TABLES. 

If  called  to  sing,  sing, 

If  called  to  soar,  soar, 

If  called  to  burrow,  burrow. 

But  in  everything,  and  forevermore. 

Be  thorough  !  Be  thorough  ! 

— Anonymous. 

....New  England  Par.mer:  “The  de¬ 
faulting  cashier  is  going  out  of  fashion, 
for  the  cashier  is  now  a  girl  in  the 
restaurants,  the  drug  stores,  some  of  the 
large  retail  stores  and  hotels,  and  she 
doesn’t  default.  The  feminine  book¬ 
keeper  does  not  bring  a  confused  and 
“After-the-Ball  ”  head  to  business  in  the 
morning,  because  she  doesn’t  drink  ;  and 
men  say,  who  know  whereof  they  speak, 
that  she  is  accurate,  is  more  neat  and 
conscientious,  and  is  satisfied  with  much 
less  wages  than  her  brother.” 

....The  Popular  Science  Monthly: 
“  A  man  not  only  does  not  need  a  uni¬ 
versity  degree  to  enable  him  to  drive 
a  street  car,  but  the  possession  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  training  is  not  likely  to  sweeten 
for  him  that  particular  kind  of  toil.” 
....Alice  Cary:  “We  are  too  much 
given  to  sighing  for  the  far-off  and  un- 
attained,  when  right  around  and  within 
us  are  the  means  and  sources  from  which 
we  might  draw  if  we  would.” 


If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Hungry  Leather. 

The  natural  food  of  leather  is  oil. 
Hard  and  stiff  leather  is  soft  in  a 
minute  with 

Vacuum 
Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
ifyou  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Takk  Cark 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York, 

linUr  CTIIIIY  A  thorough  and  practical  Bu8- 
Hlllllr  '******'■10088  Education  in  Book- 
11  II  III  L.  keeping.  Shorthand,  etc.,  given  by  MAIL 
at  8tndent’B  home.  Low  rate8.  Catalogue  and  Trial 
Le8son  3  cent8.  BKVANT  «  STKATTtiN, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


No  local  dealercan  compete  with  us 

In  variety  or  price,  our 
new  designs  anil  coloring* 
are  handsomer  this 
than  aver  before. 


ivo  loccii  aociioro 

WALL 

Our  “Guido  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 


year 


PAPER 


In  '  Homo  Decoration/’ 
mailed  free  with  samplosl 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  60  percent,  on  ovory  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live.  If  yon  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  In  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  tl.OO. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

«0-8a  W.  1  Rth  St.,  186-188  W.  Mudlnon  HU, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


ANGORA 


Kittens,  with  beautiful  long 
hair;  very  handsome.  W5, 
boxed.  K.  K.  JAMES  &  CO., 
Box  Boston,  Mass. 


Ayer’s 

"W’.A.S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED  AT 

THE 

World’s  Fair. 

CET 

The  Best. 


Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 
and  nothing  else  pol¬ 
ishes  BO  well.  Never 
soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  with  renewal 
subscription  §1.25  ;  or 
given  to  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber  for  one  new 
subscription.  If  the  men  had  to  polish 
the  stoves,  there  would  be  one  of  these 
in  every  house.  There  are  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  this  mitten  made,  hut  this  is  the 
only  genuine  lamb’s  wool. 


Farm  for  Exchange  or  Sale. 

300-acre  Farm,  240  miles  south  of  New  Fork  City, 
all  crops,  stock  and  farm  machinery,  to  exchange  tor 
a  small  Farm  of  5  to  50  acres,  within  90  miles  of  New 
York  City;  or  will  exchange  for  village  property ; 
your  own  terms;  must  move  this  season.  WiUe  for 
particulars.  A.  H.  LOVBJOY,  Kingston,  Somerset 
County,  aid. 


IE.  SEND  FREE 

with  this  l^utiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  < 
The  organ  has  11  stop&  6  octaves,  and  U 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warrantod  by  us  tot 
16  years.  We  only  charge  $46  for  this  beac 
tlfiil  instrument.  Bend  to-div  for  PKBK  lUni 
tra^  catalogue.  OXKKIO  ava.  00  CUsae«: 


THE  MARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
i(K3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
,Tane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Puriiituii  Sc  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiori^  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines.  Thousande 
in  use.  AliKNTS  WANTED. 

Circulars  Free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa 


ADVEHXISINQ  BATES 


—  Ok  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  I^They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . liO  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 35  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “A<tv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  tl  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
lyABSOLUTBLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY_«t 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8b.  6d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  10^  francs. 
Entered  st  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THK  KUKAX  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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BUTTHB— NEW. 

Oraamery,  State  and  Penn.,  freab  extras. 

ElRin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half-tnhs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 

FlrsU . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . 

First . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . 


.21  a- 
.21  a- 

.19  019^ 
.17  al8 
.16  01G 
.19  0— 

.18  al8M( 
.16Hai7 
.nH@i8X 
.lOMaiT 
.16vt®16 
.14^016 
,18  017 
.14  @1P 
.12  013 
.11  011^ 
.18  014 
.11^012 
.10  011 
.—  0— 
.12  @13 
.11  aiiH 
.10  @10^ 


CHHHSB— NEW. 


State,  full  cream,  larjfe,  choice  . 11  0 — 

Full  cream,  large,  fair  to  prime .  9^01O9i 

Full  cream,  small,  colored . 11  9iail 

Full  cream,  small,  white . 10  @10^ 

lilght  skims.  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  9  0  9H 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  5  @  8-1* 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime . 7 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4h0  0 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3  0  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  2H 


Hoas. 


New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  12)^0  18 

N.  y.  State  *  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  115*®  12 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  lll<®  119i 

Md.  &  Washington.  D.  C .  IPX®  lOH 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  llH®  — 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good .  lOH®  H 

Tenn.  and  Ky,  fresh  collections,  choice  .  lOV^®  101< 
Other  S’n.  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  lO!i0  lOH 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland .  20  0  — 

Southern  and  Western .  16  0  18 

Goose  Eggs,  Western .  20  @  25 

Southern .  20  ®  — 

FBUITS— QKBKN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  hbl .  8  000  7  00 

Russets,  Roxbury,  per  bbl .  4  50®  6  60 

Russets,  Golden,  per  bbl .  4  00®  S  00 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  000  5  CO 

Ijemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  -  ®  — 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  3  500  4  50 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box.  .  3  00®  3  75 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  3  0O@  3  75 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  26®  3  00 

I.,arge,  coarse  imd  poor,  per  box .  1  000  2  50 

Strawberries  Fla  ,  per  quart .  100  30 

Charleston,  per  quart .  200  40 

N.  C.,  per  quart .  16®  85 


POTATOB8. 


Potatoes,  Florida,  No.  1,  per  bbl  . 6  00® 6  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  0704  00 

Me.,  Bose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  7503  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  000  7  10 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  25  i  2  50 

Jersey,  choice.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2 1002  75 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  31  75 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 2  250  2  50 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 2  1202  25 

N.  y.  State,  common,  per  180  lbs . 1  7502  00 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  0002  26 

English  Magnums,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  0002  10 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl. ...8  0003  75 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  0002  75 

PODLTBY— LIVE. 

Dnoks,  local,  per  pair .  75  01  00 

Western,  per  pair .  70  0  90 

Sonthern,  per  pair .  69  0  70 

Fowls,  local,  per  Ib .  9  0  9m( 

Western,  per  lb .  ...  8)40  9)4 

Sonthern  and Sonth western,  per  Ib...  7  0  8 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  01  50 

Western,  per  pair .  90  0125 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair.  75  01  OC 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  35  0  50 

Boosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  5)40  6)4 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  0  9)4 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Sonthern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  0  11 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  11  0  — 

Western,  young  toms,  heavy .  7  @  8 

Western,  old  toms,  prime.  .  7  0  — 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  under  4  lbs  to  pair .  24  @  '8 

4  to  5  lbs  to  pair  .  20  ®  23 

Over  6  lbs  to  pair .  14  @  18 

Chickens.  Phlla.,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb  .  16  @  16 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  12  ®  14 

Fowls  &  Chickens.  State  &  Penn.,  prime  .  8)40  9 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small...  8)4®  9 

Dry-picked,  large .  8)t@  9 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  8)4®  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair . . .  7  0  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  5)40  6)4 

Capons.  Phlla..  large .  20  0  21 

Mixed  weights .  17  ®  18 

Small  and  slips .  14  ®  16 

Md.  and  W’n,  large .  17  0  18 

Small  and  slips .  14  0  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dosen . 8  00  03  25 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  75  02  00 


YBGBTABLBS. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex.  per  doz  bunches. 4  0005  00 


Prime  . 2  50®3  50 

N.  C.,  prime  . 2  00  *  3  00 

Norfolk,  prime . 2  60@8  50 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime .  2  50@4  00 

Jersey,  prime . 3  00®4  50 

Culls . 1  000  2  00 

Beets,  Florida,  per  barrel  crate . 1  5002  60 

Florida  and  Charleston, per  100  bunches. 4  0006  00 

Cabbage.  Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  0001  50 

Florida,  per  bbl-crate . 1  000  1  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  2501  50 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  760  1  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  1  0002  Oj 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  .  —0  — 

California,  per  case .  — 0  — 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  pM' dozec .  25®  60 

Charleston,  per  dozen . .  5U01  00 

Cncnmoers,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  0003  00 

Boston  agid  N.  O.,  per  doz. .  50@1  00 

Bgg  plant,  Fxirida,  per  obi . 3  0006  00 

Green  peas  Savannah  per  crate . 2  0)03  00 

Savannah,  per  basket  . 2  5103  50 

charleston,  per  basket . 2  0004  00 

Lettuce.  Charleston,  per  basket .  ..  2)0  75 

blorld  a.  per  basket .  250  50 

Boston,  per  doz .  —0  — 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  (0 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  2£@  76 

Onions,  Old  red,  per  obi . 2  00ci3  00 

Old  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  (0@2  75 

Old  white,  per  bbl . ....2  00&5  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  750  2  00 

Havana,  per  crate . 1  a032  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 3  O'  03  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl  . I  2501  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  100  50 

Rhubarb,  per  .00  bunches .  2  503  3  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  25®  7j 

Sqnash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate . 1  500  2  00 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  26@1  75 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  5(03  6p 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  orate . 2  0003  50 

Key  West,  per  carrier  crate . 1  60@2  60 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate . 1  0062  00 


Tomlps,  Jersey  and  L.  1.  Russia  per  bbl..  700  75 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW.  YOU  KNOW  1 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Right  of  Wat  —In  answer  to  a  Utah  Inquirer,  we 
would  say  that  It  Is  customary  for  the  owner  of  the 
land  over  which  a  other  seeks  to  gain  access  to  land 
not  coming  to  the  highway,  to  designate  the  route 
the  other  may  take,  even  though  It  may  not  be  the 
most  convenient  for  the  latter.  If  he  can  show  that 
the  nearest  way  to  the  highway  Is  no  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  property  of  the  grantor  than  the  other, 
the  courts  would  probably  decide  that  the  shorter 
way  must  be  given.  There  are  many  circumstances 
that  would  govern  a  decision. 

Rksponsibilitt  of  Seedsmen.— Is  a  responsible 
seedsman  to  blame  if  seed  potatoes  are  frozen  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  ttelr  destination  ?  A.  H.  T. 

Ans.— We  don’t  see  how  a  seedsman,  any  more  than 
any  one  else,  can  be  held  responsible  for  damage 
arising  from  changes  In  the  weather,  although  he 
should  use  due  diligence  In  regard  to  the  time  of 
shipping.  Early  In  the  season,  be  should  fiot  ship  In 
the  midst  of  a  cold  wave,  or  when  one  Is  Impending. 
Further  than  this  precaution,  he  cannot  go. 

CABHAGE  Qdeuibb.— 1.  Is  It  Considered  better  to 
sow  cabbage  seed  In  beds,  afterwards  transplanting, 
or  to  sow  In  hlils  In  the  field  and  thin?  2.  By  either 
plan,  when  Is  It  desirable  to  sow  here  In  western 
New  York?  3.  Would  fine  ground  bone  be  agood  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  would  It  be  better  to  use  something  more 
quickly  available?  These  questions  refer  to  Flat 
Dutch  for  the  main  crop.  w.  l. 

Ans  —1.  From  the  fact  that  growers  as  a  rule  sow 
the  seed  in  beds  and  transplant.  It  would  seem  that 
this  Is  generally  considered  beet.  2.  From  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  May.  3.  If  very  finely  ground,  yes; 
otherwise.  Its  action  would  be  too  slow.  Plenty  of 
good  barnyard  manure,  plowed  In.  Is  excellent,  as 
are  the  special  fertilizers  offered  by  the  fertilizer 
makers.  It  would  be  well  to  add  potash  to  the  bone 


A  Free  Offer  to  the  Sick. 

Any  person  sick  or  in  poor  health,  who 
will  send  a  two-cent  postage  stamp  to 
“  The  Flower  Medical  Company,”  559 
Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
receive,  postage  paid,  their  work  entitled 
“  Dr,  R  C.  Flower’s  Great  Work  in  the 
Sick-room.”  This  work  contains  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Flowers  great 
work  in  healing  the  sick — his  treatise  on 
sleep,  eating,  consumption,  worry,  with 
numerous  recipes  and  formulas.  This 
work  should  be  in  every  household ;  it 
will  relieve  the  sick  and  save  thousands 
from  getting  sick.  It  will  lift  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  worry  and  bring  sunshine  into 
the  darkest  life. 


IfiNK 
THINKS 

IN  CHOOSING  DRINKS  AND 

HIRES’ 

Rootbeer 

WILL  LINK  YOUR  THINKS. 

Deliciously  Exhilarating,  Spark¬ 
ling,  Effervescent,  Wholesome 
as  well.  Purifies  the  blood,  tick¬ 
les  the  palate.  Ask  your  store¬ 
keeper  for  it.  Get  the  Genuine. 

Send  3  cent  stamp  for  beautiful  picture  cards 
and  book. 

THE  CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO., 

Philadelphia. 


CIDER 


Pure,  Sweet,  Healthful. 

Made  from  fruit  juices.  Will 
keep  for  years  without  turning 
to  vinegar  In  any  climate.  Cost  7  cents  per  gallon. 
Excellent  for  table  and  beverage.  Yon  will  be  sure 
to  like  It.  Send  Si  1  for  receipt.  Easy  to  make.  In¬ 
gredients  gotten  In  any  grocery.  Address  CHAM¬ 
PAGNE  CIDER  CO..  170  Race  St ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  I  I  CROPS 

11  INCREASED 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 

Fertilizers. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates  I 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  diflferent  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
ANO  VINES, 

In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


I 


N  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misleci  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  are  sure: 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (PitLshurgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 

“DAVIS-CH AMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (PitLsburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (I/>uisville). 

“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St.  LouLs). 

“RED  SEAL”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“UNION”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White- Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufTicient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  o(  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  While  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  ptoperly-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  gel  both  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Spraying  Does  Not  Pay 

unless  properly  done.  Bend  for  a  copy  of  Injurious  Insects  and  Fungi.  Tells  How  and  When  to  Spray 
and  What  to  use.  J.  H,  TIliltITS,  218  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  I.ong  Island.  N.  Y. 


LEGOETT’S 


DRY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 

With  Tubes, 
Nozzles, 


Straps, 


Etc. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple.  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the 

Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Potato  Field. 

One  acre  of  Potatoes  covered  per  hour,  using  one- 
tialf  to  one  pound  of  Paris-green.  It  Is  simple  and 
durable.  Price,  complete,  as  Illustrated,  #7.00. 
Send  for  Circular.  Headquarters  on  Paris-green, 
Hellebore  and  Whale  Oil  Suap. 


.  SPRAY  YOUffTREFb. 

i  INCREASE  YOUR  PRORTS., 

i  SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

j  Pamphlets  Free  on  Application 

^UM5EY&C0.tTD.5enecaFdll^NY 


PARIS-GREEN 

DI8TBIBUTOH.  Send  for  circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


gPRAY  PUMPS 

S  KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS. 
Bucket  and  Barrel  PUDIl’.S. 
Deiiiing,  Bordeaux,  it  Verino* 
rel  Spray  Nozzles.  Largest  vari¬ 
ety.  Best  Goods  World'!  Fair  Awards 

THE  OEMING  C0.,SALEI{^  OHIO 

iHenlon  <&  Hubbell 
WesttmAgts.  ^  Chlcaao,  III. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Ixeatise. 


01  linfllTr  n  solid  kerosene  emulsion,  readily 
\|  ||||LI  I  p  soluble,  non-combusiicle  and  non- 
ULUUUilU  poisonous  insecticide.  Keeps  hen¬ 
houses,  chickens  and  dogs  free  from  lice,  and  borers 
and  rabbits  from  trees,  etc. 

COLUMBIA  CUEMICAL  WORKS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  POISON 


YOUR  SELF 
AND  ANIMALS 


^VIJH  DRY  POWDER.  USE 

Bigelow’s  Liquid 


PARIS-GREEN  °r  LONDON-PURPLE. 

It  Is  SURE  DEATH  to  Potato  Bugs,  Cinch  Bugs, 
Curcullo,  Canker,  Cotton  Worms,  etc.  Put  up  In  One 
Pound  Tin  Cans,  twodozen  in  a  case,  hermetically 
SEALED  Cheaper  and  better  than  the  dry  forms 

Price,  per  case  of  two  dozen.  $4  50;  per  dezen  cans, 
$2  35;  per  can.  25  cents.  Full  Directions  with  each  can. 

PKUFECTLT  SAFE.  Impossible  to  inhale  while 
preparing  It  for  use.  Mingles  freely  when  put  with 
water  and  never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  up  the 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  Be  sure  and  use  the  Liquid,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  One  can  sutll- 
cient  to  poison  180  gallons  of  water. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BIGELOW  &  CO., 

716-718  Larrabee  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ktabl’s 

Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  A  Wormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  beavy^ 
yield  of  all  Fruit  andi^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circular! free. 

WM.STAHL.Quincy.lll.\ 


YPUMPS 

%  ^  Our  Garfield  Knapsack, 
,  Double  Empire,  Perfection,  and 
,  Little  Hem  lead  all  others.  The  best  is 
always  cheapest,  DCOX  Brass  working  parts, 
^nd  these  are  the  DbO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers. 
Vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.  Rememl)er  the  Garfield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  lit  the  back.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instrnction.  We  can  save  you  money. 
FIELD  FORCE  I’UIIP  CO..  ll»  BrUloI  Are..  bOCKFOKT,  N.Y. 


r  Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 

W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch  Houses: 

85  &  87  John  St..  New  York, 
197  Lake  St ,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THE  AqUAFULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5 
Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  i).,  net,  $14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


THE  ircrrLciii  diPKATIliH 


Potatoes, 
Trees  and 
Vineyards. 


Will  Spray  30  ACRES  of  POTATOES  a  Day. 
SPLENDID  LAWN  SPRINKLER. 

niustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  Also  Riggs' 
Gang  Plow  and  Riggs'  Improved  Furrower. 

THOMAS  PEPPIER.  Iliizbtetowui  N.  J. 


Every  Farmer 


who  wants  to  SAVE  his  Pota¬ 
toes  from  the  Potato  Bugs, 
should  at  once  get  one  of  my 


PiRlS-CREEN 

SrillllKlERS. 


(Gray’s  Patent.) 


If  tried  once  he  will 
never  be  without  It. 
Eight  to  ten  acres  can 
be  sprinkled  with  It 
dally.  It  saves  half  of 
the  Paris  -  green  and 
t:me  against  any  other 
process  or  method. 
Order  early.  Write  for 
prices,  testimonials  and 
circulars  to 

GafcrTSCHE,Mfr. 

1049  Milwaukee  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill 


SPRAY 


g  lUTiMATIC 

E  mmmi 


Bend  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McGOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.Y- 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press, 

“RETURNS." 

Our  bookkeeper  has  traveled  all  over 
the  world  and  has  engaged  in  many  and 
various  enterprises.  One  would  think 
such  a  man  hard  to  scare,  and  yet  he 
came  the  other  day  in  great  concern  to 
say  that  something  must  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  patrons  from  stopping  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  “Why,”  said  he,  “here  they 
are  stopping  because  they  are  all  sold 
out.  This  won’t  do  1  Our  readers  are 
buying  too  fast.”  To  prove  what  he  said 
he  produced  a  number  of  letters  of  which 
the  following  are  samples  : 

Do  not  let  my  little  advertisement  run  any  lonKer, 
as  I  have  had  more  orders  for  my  U.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
potato  than  I  can  fill  ;  In  fact,  I  could  have  sold 
three  times  us  many  bushels.  The  IlruAi.  has 
helped  me  to  sell  my  crop  of  potatoes  at  fair  prices 
about  40  per  cent  above  the  local  markets. 

Bverlttstown,  N.  J.  j.  butler. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  40  per  cent 
gain  in  price  ? 

Please  discontinue  my  advertisement  and  send  the 
bill.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  returns  thus  far. 

M.  CRAWFORD. 

Cut  my  advertisement  out  of  Tn  e  U.  N.-Y.,  as  I  am 
sold  out  of  stock  and  have  no  more  to  offer.  The  K. 
N.-Y.  has  helped  me  to  sell  15,(H)0  busheU  of  set d  pota¬ 
toes  this  year,  and  when  you  are  In  need  of  money, 
Just  send  In  my  statement  and  you  will  get  your 
check  by  return  mall.  Edward  f.  dibble. 

We  can  always  find  a  useful  purpose 
for  money.  “Return  mail”  is  prompt 
enough  for  us. 

Yon  have  my  thanks  for  the  best  medium  to  adver¬ 
tise  In;  48 inquiries  a  day.  The  Rural  Is  Incompar¬ 
ableness.  T.  C.  KBVITT. 

Athenla,  N.  J. 

Nothing  like  a  new  word  ! 

The  results  of  the  ad.  are  very  satisfactory,  much 
more  so  than  from  any  other  farm  paper  I  ever  tried. 

L.  R.  OAKES. 

We  could  easily  give  you  plenty  more 
just  as  strong.  Nothing  pleases  us  better 
than  to  have  our  patrons  really  pick  up 
business  through  their  advertising.  We 
want  their  business,  but  not  unless  they 
can  make  something  out  of  it,  too.  The 
man  who  patronizes  us  gets  the  first 
chance  at  any  business  that  comes  in  our 
way.  We  are  glad  that  so  many  plain, 
every-day  farmers  have  found  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  profitable  middleman.  We  believe 
more  and  more  that  direct  selling  and 
buying — farmer  dealing  with  farmer — 
are  to  help  bring  agriculture  back  to  a 
profitable  basis.  The  millions  that  are 
lost  to  the  farmer  in  exchanging  his  goods 
must  be  saved  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  presents 
itself  as  one  medium  for  bringing  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  “in  touch.”  You 
can  see,  with  a  little  thought,  how  much 
you  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  paper  by 
securing  a  new  subscriber.  If  every  one 
would  do  that,  don’t  you  see  that  cus¬ 
tomers  for  your  goods  would  be  doubled? 
Our  cash  terms  to  agents  are  so  liberal 
that  you  can  make  money  and  friends 
every  day  that  you  live. 

M.  A.  Thayer  in  a  recent  bulletin  on 
strawberries  says  :  “  Value  every  plant, 
not  by  the  penny  or  nickel  it  cost,  but 
by  the  dimes  and  dollars  it  should  pro¬ 
duce.”  That  is  right.  Look  to  the 
future  and  not  keep  trailing  back  in  the 
past.  The  future  is  full  of  possibilities. 
The  past  has  gone  to  seed.  To-day  makes 
to-morrow.  In  the  fullness  of  time  the 
plan  and  the  promise  of  to-day  will  stand 
as  a  record  of  our  work  and  care.  Life 
was  made  for  enlargement,  not  for  con¬ 
traction.  The  same  is  true  of  business. 
It  is  also  true  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  are 
never  satisfied  with  the  present  paper. 
We  want  to  make  each  succeeding  issue 
better  than  previous  ones.  We  can’t  do 
it  without  your  help.  Where  is  that  new 
subscription  ?  You  can  offer  it  all  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Where  are 
you  now  ? 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOK  A  SON,  183  Besde  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In- 
olndlng  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Sp«ciait4e*— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


OUR  RECORD. 

Among  the  many  flattering  references  which  have  appeared  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  press,  the  following  quotations  will 
SLrve  to  illustrate  the  position  accorded  to  us  by  the  principal 
af.,ricultural  editors  of  the  country,  in  recognition  of  over  30  years  of 
honorable  and  painstaking  dealings  with  the  farming  communities. 


“  One  of  the  leading  manufacturing  concerns  of  Massachusetts. 

Their  productions  are  the  standard  of  values  in  every  market, 
and  the  name  of  “  Bradley  ”  is  a  positive  guarantee  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  bearing  this  imprint  are  of  the  highest  possible  worth,  and 
e.vactly  what  they  claim  to  be.” — lio.stoii  tToiiriial. 

“  The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  may  perhaps  truly  be  called  the 
father  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  industry.  Its  enterprise  and 
ability  are  not  in  the  least  dimmed  by  age,  while  its  many  years 
of  experience  and  its  ancient  and  honorable  record  entitle  all  its 
suggestions  to  the  careful  notice  and  study  of  the  farmer.” — 
New  J’^iiglaiid  Farmer. 

“  The  Bradley  Fertilizers  undoubtedly  contain  as  much  or  even 
more  real  plant  food  that  is  in  better  mechanical  condition,  and 
therefore  of  higher  agricultural  value,  than  any  fertilizer  on  the 
market.  For  this  reason  they  are  recognized  as  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use.” — New  Fiiglaiid  Homestead. 

“  The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  has  for  30  years  or  more  taken  the 
lead  in  the  manufacture  of  standard  reliable  fertilizers,  which 
have  won  a  most  honorable  name  wherever  they  have  been  used,  or 
wherever  they  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  The 
Company  has  the  largest  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  in  the  world,  and  is  also  the  heaviest  importing  house 
of  fertilizing  materials  in  this  country.” — Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 

“The  preeminent  value  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizers  has  been  at¬ 
tained  through  two  generations  of  practical  experimenting,  with 
crops,  soils,  and  manures.  The  Bradleys  have  worked  with  the 
farmer  and  for  the  farmer  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  their 
fertilizers.  No  other  fertilizers  stand  the  practical  test  of  values 
ahead  of  these.  They  contain  the  required  plant  food  in  the 
most  available  form,  and  in  the  best  mechanical  condition,  thus 
possessing  high  agricultural  value.” — Hoston  Cultivator. 

“Thirty  years  ago  the  writer  used  Bradley’s  incomparable  Phos¬ 
phate,  and  has  used  it  much  of  the  time  ever  since.  It  is  this 
sort  of  experience  which  establishes  the  truth,  and  such  testimony 
is  as  common  among  the  farmers  who  use  them  as  big  crops 
are  wherever  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  are  used.” — Lewiston 
Journal. 

“  We  have  used  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  nearly  as  long  as  it  has 
been  made,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  give  excellent  results.  It 
is  best  not  to  try  many  experiments  with  fertilizers,  when  a  well- 
tried  article,  which  never  fails,  can  be  had  at  a  fair  price.  It 
doesn’t  pay.” —  V'crinoiit  Watcliman. 

“The  manufacturers  of  commercial  fertilizers,  quite  as  much  as 
any  men,  have  mustered  into  their  service  all  that  science  has 
discovered  and  experience  taught.  With  the  vast  resources  at 
its  command,  and  doing  business  upon  such  an  immense  scale, 
the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  is  fully  alive  to  the  demand  of 
the  people  whom  it  serves,  and  demonstrates  in  its  announce¬ 
ments  what  it  confirms  upon  thousands  of  farms  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
productions.” —  Connecticut  Fanner. 

“The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  has  a  most  ancient  and  honorable 
record.  In  the  marts  of  trade  their  goods  are  always  standard, 
and  their  intrinsic  value  is  well  recognized.  Farmers  can  trade 
with  this  firm  with  the  utmost  confidence  ;  with  no  fear  of  being 
imposed  upon;  and  will  receive  just  the  grade  of  goods  they  pay 
for.” — Maine  Farmer. 

“The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  of  ancient  and  honorable  record, 
was  never  more  alive  to  its  own  and  the  farmer’s  interest  than  it 
is  the  present  year.  Its  name  and  merits  have  been  before  the 
people  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  there  is  not  an  intelligent 
farmer’s  boy  in  the  country  who  has  not  heard  of  it.” — Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union. 

“The  fact  is,  these  works  are  so  vast  and  complete  that  they 
are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  visitor. 

“  Let  a  farmer  go  there  and  realize  that  this  great  establishment 
has  grown  from  one  single  small  building,  and  he  will  surely  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  goods  must  have  merit,  or 
these  works  never  could  have  grown  to  their  present  proportions, 
the  largest  fertilizing  establishment  in  the  world.” — Kural 
New  Yorker. 

We  manufacture  ferti¬ 
lizers  of  all  grades,  and  for 
all  crops ;  and,  being  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  in  the 
world,  our  facilities  for  furn¬ 
ishing  all  kinds  of  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  chemicals 
at  the  lowest  prices  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unequalled. 

• 

See  our  Agents,  or  write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  and  prices  before  purchas¬ 
ing  any  fertilizing  materials. 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 

No.  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  O,  Baltimore,  Md.  Augusta,  Qa* 


FALMEB,  EIVENBUEa  &  CO., 

Snooessors  to  G.  S.  PALMER.  EstabllBbed  1809. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Ekrs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
160  R«ade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Choice  Butter,  Fggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  win  get  you  extra  prices.  Wo  don’t 
want  poor  goods  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
GAUNKK  &  CO., 

Produce  CoininlsHlon  merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEAVQUAHTEIiS  EOIt 

Fruits  and  Produce. 

Receive  and  sell,  In  car-load  lots  and  smaller  quan¬ 
tities.  all  Pr<  ducts  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm 
Market  Reports.  Sneclal  References,  Stencils,  etc., 
furnished  free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBUKGH.  PA. 
tW  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


FREEMAN  POTATOES. 

PRICE  KEOUCKD. 

Raised  on  sandy  ground  from  seed  bought  of  Win. 
Henrv  Maule.  Warranted  pure.  Pk.,  (iOc.;  half 
bushel,  {l.UO;  bushel.  barrel,  t4.(X).,  f.  o.  b.  cars 

here.  A.  M  BURNETT,  Mayvllle,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 

MONEY 


Write  for  Review  and  Special 
Premium  Price  List  of  Sweet 
Potato,  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Egg, 
I’epper  and  r.ll  kinds  of  Plants. 
Bulbs  and  Roots. 

A.  L.  &  ,J.  II.  LKONAKO, 

Box  7,  Iona,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


A II PC II  I  AFC— Choice  and  Pure  Pigs  from 
VH^wlll^kw  mature  stock. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y, 


yOUNG  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  &  HEIF- 

^  ERS  at  Low  Prices.  For  Sale  by 

J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE.  Dover,  N.  J. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobaceo , 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Mnrlate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pampblots,  address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


NATURB’8  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  Jk  OUPO 

UNLBACHBD  MB 

HARDWOOD  V  V  Mi 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  lor  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  lor  tree  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  A8H  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  salted  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LbROY  salt  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.  T. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES. 


1  CAN  FURNISH 

Best  Diy-Scieened,  Unleaclied  Haidwood  Asdes. 

At  the  Lowest  Prices.  Quality  and  Quantity  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  Prices.  These  Ashes  are  strictly 
No.  1.  A.  L.  HAKTNESS,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Second-Hand  Salt  Kettles, 

for  sale  cheap.  To  water  stock,  boll  feed,  soap,  sap 
or  apple  batter;  scald  bogs,  dip  sheep,  compost  ma¬ 
nure,  or  make  a  hanglrg  flower  bed  oi.  Freeze  solid 
wltnoutharm.  Last  99  years;  ar  y  time  In  40  years 
will  bay  back  at  same  price.  Hold  3  to  4  barrels. 

A.  U.  CRAWFORD,  Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Companv  oiTers  for 
sale  en  easy  term'  and  at  low  prices,  150  007  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  Ir  the  famoos 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lylug  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oeers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In- 
dneements  and  facilities  oiTered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“Yazoo  Delta.’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago.  III. 
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Rurallsms — Continued. 

No.  3  for  introduction.  We  have  told  our 
readers,  according'  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  just  what  they  may 
look  for  in  the  No.  1.  It  is  an  early  in¬ 
termediate  and,  because  of  its  good  shape 
and  large  size,  may  be  dug  as  an  early 
potato,  though,  we  dare  say,  if  this  were 
followed  up,  the  result  would  be  an  early 
deterioration  of  the  variety.  In  quality 
it  is  perfect.  The  flesh  is  exceptionally 
white  and  it  is  a  heavy  yielder  of  tubers 
of  large  size  with,  practically,  no  small 
ones.  That  is  good  enough.  Thousands 
of  trials  of  this  potato  will  be  made  this 
season,  and  next  fall,  the  verdict  will  be 
rendered  for  or  against  Thp:  R.  N.-Y.’s 
claims. 

The  modest  claim  for  the  No.  3  is  made 
that  it  will  outyield  any  other  potato 
whatever  ;  that  it  will  yield  the  smallest 
proportion  of  small  tubers  of  any  variety 
and,  finally,  that,  for  a  variety  that 
yields  so  heavily,  it  approaches  more 
nearly  to  a  perfect  form  than  any  variety 
now  in  the  market. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  nothing  whatever  to 
make  by  setting  forth  such  claims  except 
— glory  ;  since  it  has  no  money  interest 
in  either  the  No.  1  or  No.  3.  Should  our 
claims  not  be  supported  by  a  popular 
corroboration,  the  “glory”  will  not  be 
such  as  will  help  Tue  R.  N.-Y.’s  circula¬ 
tion  or  its  reputation. 

A  FRIEND  living  in  Arlington,  Md., 
asks  a  question : 

will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  In  regard  to 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  that  can  be  used  on  new 
ground  ?  I  had  It  In  corn  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  propose  planting  potatoes  this  spring,  using  only 
fertilizer.  If  I  use  800  pounds  per  acre  (Mapes  po¬ 
tato  manure)  do  you  think  there  Is  any  danger  of  the 
crop  becoming  fired  In  case  of  dry  weather '/ 

Not  the  least  danger  is  there  that  800 
pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  of  high  grade 
will  injure  the  crop,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be.  The  question  as  to  how 
much  fertilizer  may  be  profitably  used 
on  potatoes  is  one  The  R.  N.-Y.  feels  it 
has  a  right  to  answer  with  authority. 
For  many  years — as  The  New  Potato 
Culture  records— we  have  tried  experi¬ 
ments  to  throw  light  upon  this  question. 
We  have  used  all  the  way  from  200  to 
2,250  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  - em¬ 
phatic  result  has  been  that  up  to  1,750 
pounds,  the  largest  amount  has  been 
profitable.  If  we  were  trying  to  win  a 
prize  for  the  largest  yield,  we  would  not 
use  less  than  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
1,000  just  before  the  potatoes  were 
planted,  1,000  so  soon  as  the  sprouts  ap¬ 
peared  above  ground — this  upon  poor 
soil. 

Richness  of  land  is  a  relative  term. 
Just  what  it  means  and  how  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  best  be  used  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiments.  What  we  mean 
by  a  “  high-grade  potato  fertilizer,” 
should  contain  about  four  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
6  per  cent  potash. 

Glen  Mary  is  the  pretty  name  of  a 
new  strawberry  that  will  be  introduced 
in  due  time. 

The  Minnesota  Station  sowed  on  one 
plot  oats  weighing  37  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  on  another  oats  weighing  21 
pounds.  The  result  was  that  the  heavy 
seed  yielded  at  the  rate  of  G4  bushels  to 
the  acre,  the  light  541^.  Oats  sown  April 
18  yielded  473^  bushels  to  the  acre ;  sown 
April  29,  373^;  sown  May  11,  2514. 

Direct. 

- Emerson  :  “  Every  act  of  the  man 

inscribes  itself  in  the  memory  of  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and  in  his  own  manners  and  face. 
The  air  is  full  of  sounds ;  the  sky  of 
tokens ;  the  ground  is  all  memoranda 
and  signatures  ;  and  every  object  covered 
over  with  hints,  which  speak  to  the  in¬ 
telligent.” 

“  Goethe  suggested  the  leading  idea  of 
modern  botany,  that  a  leaf,  or  the  eye  of 
a  leaf,  is  the  unit  of  botany,  and  that 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  only  a  trans¬ 
formed  leaf  to  meet  a  new  condition  ; 
and,  by  varying  the  conditions,  a  leaf 


“FOI?.  THE  BLOOE  IS  THE  LIPE." 


People  become  tliiu,  pale,  puny  and  “  nervous,”  when  their  blood  is  impoverished,  or  poor.  All  the  tissues 
are  fed  from  the  blood.  When  the  vital  fluid  becomes  impaired,  impoverished  and  ])oor,  the  nerves,  no  less 
than  the  muscles,  suffer,  and  sleeplessness,  neuralgia,  nervous  prostration,  debility,  twitchings,  spasms  and  other 
distressing  derangements  follow.  Thin,  watery,  weak,  impoverished  and  impure  blood  also  predisposes  to  all 
manner  of  scrofulous,  scalp  and  skin  diseases,  and  even  consumption,  or  lung-scrofula,  is  among  the  common 
consequences  which  follow  such  a  condition. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  be  found,  not  in  anodyne  nerve  medicines,  so  loudly  recommended,  which  only 
“j)ut  the  nerves  to  sleep,”  and,  in  the  long  run,  “make  a  bad  matter  worse,”  but  in  a  medicine  which  “  strikes 
at  the  root  ”  of  the  evil  by  ])urifying,  enriching  and  vitalizing  the  blood. 

For  this  purpose  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the  remedy  par  excellence.  Unlike  nasty  cod 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  “Emulsions,”  it  does  not  make  Jdt,  but  builds  up  solid  wholesome  flesh  and  increases  the 
strength,  nerve  force  and  vigor  of  all  who  use  it. 

For  building  up  delicate,  thin,  puny,  pale  people,  both  children  and  adults,  it  has  no  equal.  It  does  not 
render  fat  people  more  corpulent,  for  it  does  not  make  fat  but  wholesome  flesh,  thereby  rounding  out  the  face 
and  figure  of  those  who,  from  any  cause,  have  become  reduced  in  flesh  below  the  healthy  standard. 

For  Weak  Lungs,  Bleeding  from  Lungs,  all  Lingering  Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Laryngitis,  Catarrh  in  the 
Head,  Asthma  and  Consumption,  or  Lung-ScroLla,  in  its  earlier  stages,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  the  most  positive  remedy  known  to  Medical  Science. 

We  have  a  Cloud  of  Witnesses  to  the  above  facts,  but,  for  lack  of  space,  can  here  introduce  only  the 
few  following  : 


BLEEDING  FROM  LUNGS, 
CONSUMPTION. 

World’s  Dispknsary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  nutTalo,  N.  Y. ; 

Ocntlemen—l  wisli  to  say  to  you  that  Dr. 

I’ierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  saved  my  life  and 
has  made  me  a  man;  my 
home-physician  says  I  am 
Kood  for  forty  years  yet. 
You  will  remember  that  my 
casewtis  a  csise  just  between 
life  and  death,  and  all  of  my 
friends  were  sure  it  was  a 
case  of  death,  until  I  com¬ 
menced  takiiif?  a  second 
bottle  of  “Golden  Medical 
Discovery,”  when  I  was 
able  to  sit  up  and  the  coukIi 
was  very  much  better,  and 
the  bleeding'  from  my  lungs 
stoi)ped,  and  before  I  had 
taken  si.Y  bottles  of  the 
“Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  ”  my  cough  ceased  and 
I  was 
new 

man  and  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

And  now  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe 
to  my  fellow  men  to  i-e- 
coniinend  to  them  the 
“Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery”  and  Dr.  Sage’s  Ca¬ 
tarrh  Itemed y,  which 
saved  ray  life  when  doc¬ 
tors  and  all  other  medi¬ 
cines  failed  to  do  me  any 
good. 

I  will  send  to  you  with 
this  letter  two  or  my  jiho- 
tograpbs;  one  was  taken 
a  few  weeks  before  I  was 
taken  down  sick  in  bed,  p  ti 
and  the  other  was  taken  dauris,  esq 

after  I  was  well.  For  references,  address 
C.  H.  HAHHiS, 

No.  1622  2d  Ave.,  Itock  Island,  111. 


( Before. ) 

C.  II.  Harris,  Esq. 


( After. ) 


Anton  Kuatz,  Esq. 


WEAK  LUNGS,  COUGH,  CHRONIC 
NASAL  CATARRH. 

Mr.  Anton  Kratz,  Crawford,  Dawes  Co., 
Neb.,  had  weak  lungs, 
cough  and  catarrh,  with 
profuse  expectoration; 
ditlicult  breathing,  lasting 
from  one  to  eight  hours. 
He  writes  “I  took  sick 
and  went  to  the  doctors. 
They  gave  me  medicine, 
but  it  did  not  hlep  me,  so  I 
got  two  or  three  bottles  of 
‘Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery’  and  some  ‘Pellets.’ 
After  a  while  I  got  better, 
until  three  wintei'S  ago  I 
got  sick  again  so  I  could 
not  do  anything,  and  1 
wrote  to  you  giving  my 
symptoms  on  one  of  your 
question  blanks,  and  asked 
you  about  my  case.  You 
told  me  to  take  your ‘Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.’  I  took  four  bottles  and  got  well  and 
have  been  well  ever  since.” 

ASTHMA. 

Ten  Doctors  Failed  to  Cure! 

Mrs.  Isaac  Lotman,  of 
T  burlaw,  Delaware  Co., 

Pa.,  writes  as  follows: 

“  I  wish  to  write  you  of 
my  brother,  Harry  C. 

Troup,  who  has  been  sick 
for  ten  years  with  asth¬ 
ma.  He  has  been  treated 
by  ten  different  physi¬ 
cians,  who  have  said  he 
could  not  be  cured.  He , 
had  to  sit  up  at  night,  he 
got  so  short  of  breath; 
he  suffered  with  fearful 
headaches  and  had  a  bad 
cough.  After  taking  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  and  ‘  Pleasant 
Pellets,’  he  did  not  get 
short  of  breath,  and  can  sleep  all  night." 


Titoup. 


BAD 


COUGH,  BILIOUSNESS, 
CONSTIPATION. 


George  T 

ford,  Vt.,  writes :  “  1  was  feeling  very  miserab' 
all  summer,  was  very 


Wilder,  E.sq.,  of  East  tValtiti(i-^ 


bilious;  sometimes  my 
bowels  would  n  ot 
move  in  sixty  to  sev¬ 
enty  houi-s;  I  would 
take  some  bitters, 
which  would  help  the 
matter,  but  as  soon  as 
the  bitteis  wei'C  gone 
I  had  to  buy  more  or  I 
would  be  as  bad  as  be¬ 
fore  and  sometimes 
worse.  A  druggist 
called  my  attention  to 
your  Dr.  Pierce’sG old¬ 
en  Medical  Discovery, 
and  before  I  had  taken 
half  a  bottle  of  it  1  felt 
much  better,  and  by 
the  time  1  had  taken 
all,  I  could  cat  three 
hearty  meals  per  day, 
and  had  not  felt  so 
well  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  commenced  taking  the  ‘Golden  Mcnli- 
cal  Discovery  ’  I  thought  1  was  going  into  con¬ 
sumption,  as  I  had  a  terrible  cough  for  three 
yeai-sand  my  weight  decreasing.  My  weight 
before  taking  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery’ 
was  133  pounds;  last  March  it  was  147  pounds, 
and  1  give  the  credit  to  the  ‘  Discovery.’  ” 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  any  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  diseases  will  be  sent  to  applicants 
on  receipt  of  si.x  cents  (stamps)  to  pay  postage. 
Each  Treatise  contains  numerous  testimonials 
and  references  to  those  whom  we  have  cui-ed. 

Addi-ess, 


Geo.  Wilder,  Esq. 


WorU’s  Disposary  MeJieal  Association 

INVALIDS’  HOTEL  and  SURGICAL  INSTITUTE, 
BXJIHIP^XjO,  N.  Y. 


may  be  converted  into  any  other  organ 
and  any  other  organ  into  a  leaf.” 

“  He  cannot  hate  anybody  ;  his  time  is 
worth  too  much.” 

- The  Arena:  “Man  has  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  improve  upon  the  work  of 
God  without  creating  suffering.” 

- Gov.  Hoard  :  “  Millions  of  dollars 

are  annually  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  agricultural  colleges,  while 
hardly  a  text  book  on  agricultural 
science,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  can 
be  found  in  any  of  our  country  schools.” 

- Gardening:  “Sowinj^  grass  seed  may 

puzzle  many  a  one,  especially  if  there  is 
a  light  breeze  blowing.  But  we  get 
over  this  very  easily.  When  we  are  ready 
to  sow,  we  sift  a  lot  of  common,  light, 
moistish  loam  on  the  floor  of  a  shed,  and 
there  mix  the  grass  seed  with  it,  turning 
and  returning  it  so  as  to  ^t  it  all  evenly 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  We  sow  the  seed 
in  this  condition,  and  the  wind  has  no 
effect  on  it.  besides  we  can  distribute  it 
more  evenly  than  we  could  if  it  weren’t 
mixed.” 


AFTER  THE  GRIP  A  GENTLE  AND  SAFE 
Strengthening  Medicine  Is  needed.  None  so  effectual, 
none  so  Invigorating,  and,  when  mixed  with  a  Utile 
cold  water  and  sweetened,  none  so  pleasant  as  Dr. 
D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Dose  for  grown  per¬ 
sons  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  for  children, 
smaller  In  proportion  to  age.  As  a  worm  medicine 
for  children,  It  Is  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  Small 
bottles  35  cents;  double  t-lze  50  cents  each.  Buy  of 
your  Druggist.— A dP. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO.* 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Brockvil]e,Ont» 

^0  7R  Buys  our  $i9  Natural  Finish  Baby  Carrla« 
tip  Z I  I  U  complete  with  plated  steel  wh^ls,  axle, 
Isprings,  mod  one  piece  Bteam  bent  handle.  Hade  ofbeetmate* 
rial, finely  finisbed.reliablc.and  guaranteed  for  3  years,  bbipped 
onlOdays'trial.  FRElGliT  PAll);no  money  required  in 
advance.  75,000  in  uae.  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestkuown 
concern  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 
\  furnished  at  any  time.  Make  and  sell  nothingbut  what  ne 
Jruarantee  to  be  asrepresented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
/pricca.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  of  latest  designs  andstvles  published. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  ^Knlfe  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  tL  H.  Alaaon.  M.  O.,  Chatham.  N  V. 


f 


FREE 


A  fine  Hk  gold  plated  watch 
to  every  reader  ot  this  paper, 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  ua 
with  your  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  send  you 
one  of  these  elegant  richly 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if  you  think  itis  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  t25.00  gold 
watch,  pay  our  sample  price. 
03.98  and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  or  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write 
at  once  as  we  shall  send  out 
samples  for  sixty  days  only. 

CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 

aSl  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


lORTHERN  PACIFIC 


CHEAJE*  JEL-  and 

cDcc  government 

inLL  Millions  of 
acres  In  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS,  with  Maps,  describing  fine  farming,  fruit, 
hop,  grazing  and  timber  lands  Mailed  FKEF. 
n  E3  Gen.  Emlirration  Agt. N.P.R.R. 

P.  B.  CjKOA  I  ,  Dept.,  26,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LANDS 


p  I  Q  p  1  I  U  4800  Acres  Good  Wheat 

D  A  null  In  Lands  FOR  SALE! 

In  close  proximity  to  Spokane  Flour  Mills  and  short 
haul  to  tide  water,  adjoining  prosperous  town  of 
Harrington,  Wash.,  on  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
R.  R.  Fenced  and  In  cultivation,  well  watered,  five 
dwellings  on  the  land.  Average  wheat  yield  last 
year  25  bushels  per  acre.  Will  sell  whole,  or  In  tracts 
of  160  acres,  on  easy  terms.  Makes  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  wheat  farm  at  a  bargain.  For  particulars 
address  CLOUGH  &  GKAVJSS,  Spokane.  Wash. 


"any  Old  farms 


___  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

Ufnvit  fill!  r  Hfl  rich,  loamy  soil  of  MIchlgun  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 

fluril^UUI  ■  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healtbfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  best  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long 
wne;  law  rate  of  interest.  v  O.  M.  HAHNjEB,  Land  Commissioner,  LanslnK,  Btlcb, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Oat  Hay. — What  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  the  value  of  oats  as  a  soiling 
crop  to  help  out  poor  pasture  in  the  sum¬ 
mer?  Do  they  make  good  hay  if  cut 
green  ?  j.  r.  w. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  used  oat  hay  for 
several  seasons  and  find  it  a  valuable 
food.  It  is  excellent  for  soiling  and 
Tivhen  cut  early  enough  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  for  hay. 

Southern  Men’s  Eggs. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  April  7,  speaks  of  the  short  weight  of 
Southern  hen’s  eggs.  I  have  just  weighed 
a  dozen  taken  at  random  from  our  egg 
basket  which  weighed  two  pounds  nine 
ounces.  We  keep  on  our  farm  about  50 
hens,  and  I  have  thought  our  eggs  were 
larger  than  the  average  eggs  I  see.  How 
much  should  a  dozen  average  eggs  weigh? 

Clifford,  Texas.  o.  f.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  have  weighings  of 
eggs  from  various  poultry  yards.  Weigh 
a  dozen  of  your  eggs,  and  tell  us  what 
breeds  or  crosses  produced  them.  Will 
O.  F.  R.  tell  us  what  breed  laid  his  ? 

Self-cleaning  Stables. — Keeping 
cows  clean  while  confined  in  the  stable, 
is  a  matter  which  requires  much  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman  ;  even 
then  they  sometimes  lie  down  in  their 
own  droppings.  This  I  have  overcome 
in  the  following  way  :  I  place  a  scantling 
two  or  three  inches  square,  with  the 
sharp  corner  down,  from  side  to  side  of 
the  stall,  directly  over  the  middle  of  the 
cow’s  back  when  she  is  standing  with 
her  head  to  the  manger,  just  high  enough 
so  that  it  does  not  touch  her  back.  When 
she  humps  her  back,  as  she  always  does 
when  about  to  drop  her  offal,  her  back 
will  strike  this  ;  she  will  then  step  back 
until  it  is  over  her  shoulders.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  put  some  cows  in  a  narrow 
stall,  but  in  a  short  time  it  becomes 
second  nature  and  saves  much  annoyance. 

Eureka,  W.  Va.  G.  w.  s. 

A  Good  Poultry  Cross. — A  year  ago, 
we  decided  on  experimenting  with  a 
poultry  cross.  At  that  time,  we  had  an 
excellent  all-purpose  fowl,  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  but  desiring  a  good  table  fowl  as 
well  as  a  better  egg  producer,  a  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  male  was  selected  to 
cross  with  the  Wyandotte  hens.  So  far, 
the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  We 
formerly  kept  the  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
find  that  hens  from  this  cross  are  better 
winter  layers  than  either  of  the  original 
breeds,  with  the  same  care  and  feed. 
They  are  also  excellent  table  fowls,  hav¬ 
ing  plump  bodies,  yellow  skin  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  yellow  legs.  The 
hens  are  quite  uniform  in  color,  varying 
somewhat  from  a  light  to  a  dark  brown, 
but,  taken  collectively,  make  a  very 
handsome  fioek.  The  male  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  pure  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  All  have  single  combs,  and  re¬ 
semble  the  Wyandotte  in  being  heavily 
feathered.  The  majority  of  the  eggs  are 
of  a  delicate  pink  color,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  a  white-shelled  one  is  found. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  got  eggs  here  for 
hatching  last  spring,  and  admire  their 
Brownies  so  much  that  they  want  more 
this  spring,  as  we  intend  to  make  the 
same  cross  again.  b.  e.  l. 

Portland,  Mich. 


HAY  FOR  COWS. 

“  With  plenty  of  sweet,  fine  hay,  new 
f angled  forage  isn’t  necessary  for  cows,” 
says  a  hay  farmer  from  Hayville.  That 
is  true  enough,  perhaps.  “  With  plenty 
of  manure,  I  don’t  want  any  farming 
paper,  to  tell  me  how  to  farm  it,”  says  a 
seedy  farmer  from  Seedville.  Against 
the  first  assertion  set  this,  “  If  you 
haven’t  plenty  of  sweet,  fine  hay,  raise 
new-fangled  forage  and  each  year  will 
increase  your  hay  supply.”  To  the  second 
we  will  answer,  “  If  you  haven’t  plenty 
of  manure,  and  we  presume  you  haven’t, 
read  the  papers  with  the  pepsin  of  dis¬ 


criminating  intelligence.”  The  sweet, 
fine  hay  is  good  if  the  farm  is  a  natural 
hay  farm,  but  on  the  majority  of  farms 
does  it  mean  the  greatest  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  per  acre  ? 

”  Don’t  plow  under  the  clover  crop,” 
says  Prof.  Roberts.  What  has  got  above 
ground  is  of  more  value  for  forage  than 
for  green  manure.  The  roots  of  them¬ 
selves  are  a  valuable  enrichment. 

Rye  uses  nitrogen  early  in  growth  and 
phosphoric  acid  when  forming  its  seed. — 
I.  P.  Roberts. 

Some  farmers  have  a  class  of  cattle 
which  they  call  “store  cattle.”  They 
store  them  as  they  would  a  dry  goods 
box  for  future  use.  If  this  class  of  cattle 
didn’t  eat,  only  the  first  cost  need  be 
considered  as  in  the  case  of  the  packing 
box.  But  they  do  eat  and  keep  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  running  expense.  Any  animal 
not  producing  either  growth,  flesh,  milk 
or  the  like  has  no  place  on  a  profitable 
farm  — I.  P.  Roberts. 

Says  a  successful  Connecticut  dairy¬ 
man  :  “I  pour  on  the  barn  floor  100 
pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  pounds 
of  coarse  bran  and  100  pounds  of  Chicago 
gluten  meal  and  mix  them  with  a  shovel. 
I  feed  four  quarts  in  the  mcrning  and 
four  quarts  at  night.  My  cows  weigh 
900  to  1,000  pounds.”  This  report  is  valu¬ 
able  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  were  unable 
to  get  at  his  coarse  fodder. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  dairyman  who  feeds  no 
ensilage  talked  to  me  in  this  way  :  “  If 
a  man  cuts  ears  and  all  into  his  silo,  he 
must  feed  too  much  grain  for  his  stalks. 
I  cut  25  hills  of  corn,  a  square  rod  of 
ground,  into  a  shock.  We  will  say  it  is 
good  corn  and  the  shock  husks  me  a 
bushel  of  ears,  or  a  yield  of  80  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  stalks  bound 
after  husking  will  not  make  over  four 
good  bundles  which,  run  through  a  feed 
cutter,  average  a  bushel  of  fine  stover 
each.  I  mix  with  each  bushel,  one- fourth 
of  the  grain  or  seven  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  or  I  am  giving  a  cow  each  day  two 
bushels  of  stover  and  14  pounds  of  corn 
meal.  Now,  that  is  too  heavy  a  feed  of 
carbonaceous  grain,  or  else  the  silo  re¬ 
duces  the  value  of  the  grain.  This  looks 
as  if  we  would  better  pick  off  the  larger 
ears  before  filling  the  silo.”  e,  c.  birge. 


in  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  iltruAL  New-Youker. 


MODEL  MILKCOOLEI 
PAr /INT'O  1893: 
IH.W.OAZLAY, 
CORTLASD 


i>airymen  say 

THE  MODEL  MILK  COOLER 
AND  AERATOR 

Has  no  equal.  Is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  at 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  with 
Iron  clad  bot¬ 
tom.  they  will 
not  rust. 
Agents  want- 
^  ouTiEf^.»,  ed.  Send  for 

■^oR  MILK'  large  cut  and 

price  llstlto  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZIiAY,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CRYSTAL  BUTTER  PACKAGE 

a  .  Gets  5c.  pound  extra  for  Butter.  _ 


S  Ad 

5  is 


Full  Description  Free.  Address 
CltYSTAL  PACKAGE  CO, 

BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 


<_  B 
a  O 


Butter  keeps  hard  without  Ice.  “ 


B 


SEND  FOR 

IVbbl  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Dlnstrated  DCCCIIDDI  ICO 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLC  OUllLIQd 
FUEL.  A.  1.  HOOT,  Hledina,  O. 


|Pi  Pure-bred  B.  &  W.  Mlnorcas, 

Wyandottes,  S.  C.  B.  Leghon 
U II ■  W.  &  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  W.  F. 

Spanlrh  L.  Brahmas— Eggs,  II 
per  15;  $3.00  per  00  Golden  and  8.  L.  Wyandott 
C.  I.  Games,  Bed  Caps,  Houdans,  W.  Langshans.  ' 
C.  B.  Polish.  Buff  Leghorns— r  ggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5 
per  00.  Fine  catalogue  free 

JOHN  O.  SOUOEK,  Jr,,  Telford.  Pa 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


ror  Darmers  and  Fanciers.  Eggs, 
P®*'  setting.  Satisfaction  guarante 
BBOOK8IDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TORKEY 

Langshan,  P.  Rock,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Ill; 
trated  Circular.  8.  J.  B.  DUNBAR,  Elkhorn,  Wla 


PERFECT  IMPREGNATOR 


Barren  Mares 

made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use. 

SUKJ3,  SAFE,  nAKMLKSS. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all 
States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00.  i 

SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

I’  O  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo, 

1 LLU8TRATED  BOOK  ON  STERILITY  SENT 

TREE.  Write  tor  it.  liefer  to  Com- 1 
mercial  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
Kan.  City;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton. 


Fa  It  M  K  R  I'’  ILES,  of 
Charleston,  Ill.,  the  most 
noted  castrator  in  the  world, 
will  board  at  the  International 
Hotel,  New  York  Cltv,  through 
May  and  June,  as  he  has  done  for  years,  while  cas¬ 
trating  tine  Colts,  Stallions,  Rldgllngs,  and  Ruptured 
Colts  In  the  Eastern  States.  Letters  addressed  him 
there  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


OUnn  n  V  ^)®»kht8  HGKSK,  cow,  and 

XHIIilarl  T  owner.  No  tiles  or  sores;  ^  more 
wllUU  IL!  milk.  Testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 
$1)0  mo.  Shoo- Ply  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phlla 


FOR  SALE. 

IMPORTED  NORMAN  STALLION. 

Dark  Bay,  1,800  pounds;  registered;  splendid  animal. 
Will  exchange  for  young  stock. 

ALFRED  WHITAKER,  Bedford,  O. 


and  DIPLOMA, 

on  onr  INCUABTOR  and  BROODER 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry^  it  will  pftj  you  to  Mnd  4  oenti  In 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  gWing  saluAblo 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 


MONEY  IN  SPRING  CHICKENS. 

The  Hen  Is  Not  In  It. 

The  Inrinoible  egg  batcher 
I  does  the  business.  Prioe, 
_  i  $17.00.  Big  money.  Send4ctB. 
for  Catalogue  No.  ^2.  It  tells 
all.  2600  sold  in  1893. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,Ohlo. 


inuuDAiun^adKUUUtiic 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  cheapest  foi 
raising  chicks ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3.0(X 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574 ,  Cardlngton,  0. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone  cut  In 
iVr.ANN’.S  BONK  CUTTKIt. 

Price  and  upward  Warranted.  Catalog 

free  if  this  paper  is  named 

F.W.MANNCO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Bone  Cutter 


Medal  and  Diploma  World’s 
Fair,  (iet  Circulars. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 
Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  NOW  READY. 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  eggs  from  our  large  Bronze 
Turkeys,  $3.00  pet  13;  Cayuga  Duck  Eggs.  $2.00  per  13; 
Black  Langhan  Eggs.  $1.50  per  13.  Also  CUESIIIRB 
PIGS,  ready  to  ship  May  15,  at  $0.00  each.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  C.  R.  WHITE,  or 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON.  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs,  )»1.35. 
EDWARD  LAFOT,  Lakefleld,  Minn. 


PINE  TREE  FARM, 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J. 


[  Eggs  lor  Hatcliing. 

j  32-page  catalogue  free 


ROSE  COMB  BR.  LEOHORNS. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities.  Also  White  Mlnorcas.  Kggs  from  vigorous 
standard-bred  stock,  $1.50  per  15;  $4.00  per  45  ’ 

CnAS.  L.  MOSIJEll,  Nunda,  N.  Y 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  00  per  15;  $.3.75  per  30;  $5. 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descrlptb 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF.  Groton,  n:  Y. 


EGGS 


Rocks. 


1— The  World’s  best  layers.  Rose  Coi 
Brown  Leghorns,  15  choice  Eggs  1 
hatching  for  $1.00.  Also  Plymoo 
WM.  LEHMAN,  Churchvllle,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


Games.  The  best  fowl 
eat  In  the  world.  F’lesh  fl: 
„  .....  solid.  Chicks  hare 

easily  raised  and  mature  early.  $1  for  13. 

MARCUS  ANSLEY,  Bll.sboro,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y 


TT/^f^Q-Krom  PUKE  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
VA  O  Extra  layers  of  Largo  White  Eggs. 
$  .00  per  13.  M.  E.  SLAGHT, 

$2.00  per  30.  Farmer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


KINGS  FIRM  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Sells  Eggs  this  season  from  better  stock  and  cheaper 
of  Wnite  P.  Kecks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Black  Mlnorcss.  Selected  Eggs  securely 
packed  $1  per  dozen.  OTISVILLE,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


EGGS 

cular. 


PKKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poultry 
Show  In  11893.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for^clr- 
A.  J.  IIALLOCK,  Speonk,  N.,Y. 
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Buckley’s  Waierine  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Pi.ains.  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

fST  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Self-Gleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart. 
Keeps  cows  clean, saves  all  manure, 
all  bedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
gives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
for  circular. 

J.  J.  STEWART, 

Successsor  to 
STEWART  PROS., 

Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unsqualbd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  flnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comns,  son  of  Sqnlre 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brlok,”  ROBLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  T 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 

2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2 

Won  by  Ida  Marigold,  bred  by  Miller  A  Sibley,  10 
daughters  of  her  sire,  Ida’s  Kloter  of  St.  L.  13(i5(;, 
average  over  19  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  less  than  $200;  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie.— A.J.C.C.— St.  Lambert 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Red  Polled  Cattle, 

About  25  head  of  purebreds.  Including  nearly  all 
of  my  prize  winners  for  nve  years,  will  be  sold  on 
the  Fair  Grounds  between  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y. 
at  1.30  o’clock,  i».  M.,  on  Wednesday,  .May  9,  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Catalogues  free;  ready  April  25. 

D.  B.  DUNNING.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


pen  take  a  high  grade.  %  and  M  blood  Ayrshire 
bull  calves  Mother  and  grandmother  of  sire  made 
19  pounds  butter  a  week  on  grass.  Price,  $15  and  $20 
crated,  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  SMITH,  East  Branch,  Pa 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINifi,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


Hi^h-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year- 
l|ng  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Ena 
land  and  America.  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata 
™  „  the  willows, 

Gao.  B.  Brboe,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


wiijj  wuluo  MiMiNU  your  nerd  of 
swine,  It  may  be  too  late  to  secure  chclee  selections 
from  litters  now  arriving  that  are  the  best 

^^Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine 

ever  had  to  offer  the  BREEDING  PUBLIC.  Cata¬ 
logue.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlnglord.  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N,  Y. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 


Improved  Chester  Whites 

ojr 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 
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BUY  ‘‘DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLKSAI.K  PRICES, delivered  FREE, 
Kor  Houses,  Bams,  Koofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Kndorsod  by  Grange  &  Fanners' 
Alliance.  Ixjw  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples, 
O.  W,  lNO£lUiOLL,  O  riyinouth  8t ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 


MWhy  didn’t  3^011  get 
Better  Prices 
for  your  butter  last 
i  j|  year?  Did  3’ou  ever 

^  ijij  think  it  might  be 

M  ii  due  to  the  use  or  im- 
iriwi^purc  salt?  Good  salt 
won’t  always  make  good  but¬ 
ter,  but  poor  salt  will  invari¬ 
ably  make  poor  butter.  Be 
careful  with  3'our  milk  and 
cream  and  use  nothing  but 

Ashton’s  Salt. 

Don’t  let  any  other  salt  near 
your  butter.  Do  this  and  get 

better  prices. 

FllANCIS  1).  MOULTON  &  GO., 

2\}  ]^ro:i(l\v:iy,  New  York. 


- YKS,  TUB - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  is 

EASILY,  VERY  EASILY  WASHED. 

But  that  Is  only  a  slDgle  point  in  Its  favor.  There 
are  lots  more.  Do  you  want  to  know  about  them  ? 
Well,  send  for  folder  to  the 

Chiimpioa  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

No.  GO  Main  St. .^Cortland.  N.  Y. 


BROODER 


Adapted  to  Farmers’  use  Different  sizes.  Send  for 
circulars  THE  PINEEAND  INCUBATOU  AND 
BUOODEU  CO  .  Jamesburg  N.  J. 


Fine  Freemans,  $4.75  per  Bbl. 

The  finest  potato  grown  for  table  use.  Early  Rose 
and  Reeves’  Rose  at  13  for  tine  stock:  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  Choice,  $3.  Banner  Oats,  Yellow  Flint 
Corn,  White  Flint  Corn,  and  Japan  Buckwheat. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  C.  R.  WHITE,  or 

O.  U.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


As  follows:— 4  Roses,  J  Fuchsias,  1  Chrvsanthetnnm,  2  Coleus,  5  New 
Geraniums,  Including  one  Ivy,  1  C’gar  Blant,  1  Bejmnia,  1  Ageratum, 
I  New  French  Canna,  1  Paris  Daisy,  1  Verbena.  Positively  the  best 
bargain  in  flowering  planta  offered  this  year.  Every  one  good.  Address 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK:  26  Barclay  St.  CHICAGO:  88  State  St 


nnn  Farms  on  the  peninsula  of  Southern  Maryland 
ZUU  and  Virginia:  mild,  healthy  climate;  friendly 
people;  hunting,  tishlng;  early  vegetables;  fruit, 
plums,  berries,  poultry,  &c.;  send  for  map,  catalogue, 
wlthoprtces.  P.  B.  LAiRD,  31  Broadway,  New  York. 


LITTLE  GIANTrhreshiriMgMachlnei 

Vtireshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Swd.  F'ully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,!' eed  Grinders, Ao 
A-  AOA'A',  hansdulr,  li.  A., 


1^1  Hrld^pc  MiMliuwukat  Ind. 


■^/LiC-TC.Vnj 


CCLiPS^  Corn  Planter. 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 

k  - - 

t  PERKINS  ING 
- MILL 

f  WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

wixi»  Mil. I.  ni.. 


lirrnMCDlC  Patent uevel-truao 

HfccDNtK^  Horse- Power. 

With  SPEED  RECULATOR^^^^C^ 

For  I,  2  and  3  Horses.  ' 


CREAMERY. 
CHURN. 
MILK -TESTERS. 

Hand  and  Hteam  l*ower, 

WATERS’ BUTTER-WORKERS. 

Complete  Factory  Outfits— Sbpakatoks,  Boileks 
and  K.s’GiNES. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 
Rutland,  Vermont. 
Mention  this  paper.  mhSeoIt 


^  ^BILLINGS  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

PERFECT  WORK,  A1.80  kok 

whether  stony.  Fean 

sward  or  mellow  land  Means,  reas 

Beet  Seed. 

C- Hade  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

BOSTON  AND 

■  '  ^  ’  ■-"'  NEW  VOBK. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


is  home 
without 


POTATO  DICGER 


Is  IIALLOCK’S  LATEST 
IMPROVED,  and  sells 
to  farmers  already  owning 
SOO  and  SI Diggers.  Tell  yonr 

Why?  Because  of  Its  dealer  you 

Greater  Efllciency  must  see 

and  Simplicity.  ■  our  goods. 

Don’t  fall  to  have  one  — 

of  our  NON-f;i.<>G- 

ABI.E  Weeders.  Wf7////j 

It  saves  more  latx)r 

than  any  other  farm  JK  mB^^ESHSk 

tool,  and  gives  great-  w 

er  security  to  the  plant  than>25e^nBBHiEr 

any  other  Weeder.  Send  a  2-cent  stamp  Tor  our  IRM 

Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  andterms  forintroduc- 

tion,  to  suit  the  times.  Give  P.  O.,  County  and  State, 

D.Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON.  YORK,  PA. 


Oh!  The  PAGE  FENCE  is  a  “BUMMER”, 
For  you  see  when  it  is  Summer 
It  never  fails  to  “KEEP  TIGHT” 

all  the  while. 


Then  ’bout  New  Years  it  will  swear  off, 
But  when  Jack  Frost  says  '‘break  square  off” 
It  uncoils  itself  and  “tapers” 

with  a  “smile.” 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Pnee,  SilSO. 


This  beautiful  machine  marks  the 
extreme  limit  to  which  regular  bi¬ 
cycle  construction  has  thus  far 
gone,  in  lightness  comhiuecl  with 
strength  and  durability.  It  is  a 
semi-racer,  built  for  track  work, 
and  for  road  racing  under  reason¬ 
able  conditions,  but  it  will  afford 
the  highest  satisfaction  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  mount  for  light  and  careful 
riders  who  are  willing  to  do  with¬ 
out  brake  and  coasters.  Weight 
with  wood  rims,  2iJ^  pounds. 

POPJ?  MFG.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 

Call  on  nnvof  oiir  agents  and  get  a 
Columbia  catalogue  free,  or  send  us  two 
two-cent  stamps  and  wc  will  mail  it. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 


(  Warranted.) 


DRAFT, 

,  MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
’  AND  PERFECT 
’  In  use.  Wa,stcs  no 
grulii,  and  cleans 
it  ready  for 


STEAM  ENGINES 


00  YOU  USE  A  CHURN? 

If  80,  you  should  try  a 

Diamond  Balance  Churn. 


It  churns  Easier,  Quicker, 
Closer,  and  Is  More 
Con veu lent  than 
any  other. 

Every  user's  word  for  It. 

Send  for  circular  and  In¬ 
troductory  price,  If  we  have 
no  agent  In  your  locality,  to 

Diamond  Balance  Ckn  Co. 

Dallston  8pa,  N.  Y. 
tW  Mention  this  paper. 


MjSSFJill®?  STODDARD’S 

Babcock  Milk  Testers 

STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER, 
ARB  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

Send  for  Special  Circular  and  Free  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  YT. 

Mentt"'n  this  paper. 


Mode]  37 

ColMmlbla, 


Saw  Mills,  Sliln^le  and 
Grist  Mills,  Ilorsi: 

Powers,  Traction. 

Tlirt^lilng 

CULTIVATORS,  -  - 

and  Machinery  genertilly,  a  specialty.  Rend  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

A.  B.FAIKJUIIAU  CO.,  Ltd,,  YORK,  PA. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

Absolute  Perfection  for  best  qualityButter 
Also  Churns,  Power  Butter  Workers, 
Printers,  Shipping  Boxes,  and 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  Is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Creamery  Plan  and  valuable  information 
WANTED  Bl  Creamery  men. 

A.  H.'REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ON’T 


THE  QUESTION. 

Why  are  there  twice  as  many 

ROCK  ISLAND 
HAY  RAKES  &  LOADERS 

in  the  hands  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  as  of  all  other  makes  added 
together  ? 

THE  ANSWER. 

They  do  the  best  work,  the  most 
of  it  and  draw  the  lightest. 

They  leave  the  ground  the  clean¬ 
est,  injure  the  hay  the  least  and 
put  it  on  wagon  in  best  shape. 

They  work  everywhere,  under 
any  e'onditions  and  very  seldom 
break  down. 

They  will  outwear  any  two  other 
machines  on  the  market. 

Send  for  “proof”  of  what  we  say. 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 

.npiitlon  this  paper.  ROCK  li^LAKDjlIJj 


New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  iSl  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
ccmplete  with  wire  slay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mici. 
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PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  SHEEP  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

What  Shall  We  Breed  For  ? 


bloods  for  83  per  head,  and  the  common  lambs  of  the 
country  for  from  $1  to  82  per  head 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  the  Shropshires 
are  these :  They  have  been  bred  pure  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  establish  their  prepotency  beyond  a 
question.  I  believe  a  thorough  study  of  their  history 
will  convince  any  one  that  they  are  purebred,  and 
those  who  improved  them  and  were  most  successful 
with  them  were  those  who  did  it  by  careful  selections 
of  the  best  of  the  breed  and  not  from  out  crosses. 
Second,  these  sheep  are  very  prepotent,  stamping 
their  best  characteristics  upon  their  offspring  with 
wonderful  uniformity.  I  think  it  can  be  easily  proven 
that  there  is  no  breed  of  sheep  which  crosses  upon 
and  improves  other  breeds  in  so  marked  a  degree  as 
the  Shropshires.  They  are  to  the  mutton  sheep 
breeds  what  the  Shorthorns  are  to  the  beef  breeds  of 
cattle.  They  “nick”  well  with  whatever  breed  they 
are  crossed  upon.  Some  of  the  crosses  of  the  English 
mutton  breeds  have  spoiled  both  fleece  and  carcass. 
The  cross  has  been  too  radical,  or  they  do  not  “  nick  ” 
well ;  but  not  so  with  the  Shropshires.  One  cross  to 
a  Shropshire  ram  will  increase  the  lamb  crop  from  25 

aI\o  50  per  cent  when 

bred  to  ordinary  ewes. 

^  The  fleece  of  the  half 

i  iMerino  wooh  and  for 

and  vigorous  as  a  rule, 


^  ^  is  $4.50  per  100  pounds, 

or  84.50  per  head  for  the 
lambs.  This,  however, 
is  only  affair  average  of 
their  weight  and  is  much  below  the  average  price  for 
a  term  of  years.  I  have  carefully  computed  the  cost 
of  keeping  these  lambs  from  the  date  of  their  birth  tc 
the  time  when  they  are  sold,  which  was  from  10  to  11 
months,  and  I  cannot  make  the  cost  to  exceed  82.25 
per  head,  including  the  grain  which  they  had  in  their 
lamb  creep  while  running  with  the  dam,  the  pasture 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  the  grain  they  had 
in  the  fattening  pen,  and  50  cents  per  head  for  ship¬ 
ping  and  selling,  which  is  surely  a  liberal  allowance. 
This  shows  a  profit  of  at  least  81.25  per  head,  besides 
getting  pay  for  the  feed,  and  this  I  submit  is  as  good 
a  showing  as  can  be  made  by  any  farm  animals,  not 
even  excepting  hogs,  which,  at  present,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  profitable  animals  on  the  farm. 

As  0.  E.  P.  grades  up  from  his  Shropshire  cross,  he 
will  find  that  his  lambs  are  growing  better  with  each 
successive  cross,  and  among  the  higher  grades  the 
best  and  most  desirable  characteristics  are  more  ap¬ 
parent,  and  there  will  be  a  more  certain  elimination 
of  the  defects  and  undesirable  qualities  of  the  ewes. 
But  for  this  purpose,  a  strongly  bred  and  prepotent 
ram  is  always  desirabla,  without  which  there  is  a 


Suit  the  Sheep  to  the  SHp  . 

Purpose. 

Dark-faced  or  Down  ^  ‘=;4||L  "  .'A 

sheep  are  more  hardy, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  white- 

faced  mutton  sheep.  In  i  '  > 

the  Iowa  climate,  the  A  ' oS-  '  :  ■ 

Cotswolds  proved  with 

me  tobe  tooopenwooled  ' 

and  too  subject  to  ca¬ 
tarrhal  affections.  If  .k.. 

they  are  liberally  fed 

and  warm!  yhoused,they  - - - ^ - 

will  give  fair  results ; 
but  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding 

sheep  in  central  Iowa,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a 
smaller,  hardier  sheep  will  in  the  end  give  the  best 
returns.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Shropshire  or  the 
South-Down  should  not  be  used  with  entire  success 
whatever  the  grade  of  ewes  which  O.  E.  P.  already 
has.  If  his  land  is  fertile,  fairly  level  and  he  is  a  high 
feeder,  he  will  then  succeed  best  with  some  variety 
of  dark-faced  sheep,  such  as  the  Hampshires  or  Shrop¬ 
shires.  If  his  pastures  are  rather  thin  or  land  rolling 
and  he  does  not  care  to  feed  very  liberally,  he  will 
succeed  better  with  the  smaller  South-Down.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  does  not  care  to  go  into  the  business  of 
raising  early  lambs  for  the  city  market,  though  it  can 
be  easily  done  even  in  the  eold  climate  of  Iowa.  If  he 
does,  the  horned  Dorset  upon  the  ewes  that  he  now 
has  will  give  good  results,  perhaps  the  best.  The 
half-blood  Dorset  lambs  grow  very  rapidly,  in  fact 
more  rapidly,  I  believe,  than  any  other  breed  until 
they  are  about  three  months  old ;  after  that  the 
growth  is  inclined  to  be  coarse  and  the  lambs  do  not 
usually  sell  as  well  at  from  four  to  six  months  old  as 
do  those  of  the  dark-faced  sheep.  Perhaps  no  market 
can  be  ^found  ^for  them ;  in  that  case  it  is  better  to 


Good  Type  for  Ewk  and  Lamb,  Pig.  83, 


small,  fine-wooled  Merinos  as  they  are  found  at  the 
present  day.  [prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

The  Merits  of  the  Shropshire, 

I  advise  O.  E.  P.  to  continue  to  cross  his  ewes  with 
a  Shropshire  ram.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  most 
practical  and  profitable  cross  for  the  average  breeder. 
Cross-breeding  and  grading  will  always  give  him  the 
best  results.  A  three-quarter  blood  animal  of  any 
kind  is  always  worth  more  than  a  half  blood,  and  if 
there  is  any  reason  for  breeding  to  a  full  blood  sire, 
there  is  still  a  stronger  motive  for  continuing  the 
cross  until  we  have  three-quarter  bloods,  seven- 
eighths,  fifteen-sixteenths  and  thirtyone-thirtysec- 
onds,  when  we  have  an  animal  that  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  full  blood.  Among 
these  high  crosses  one  can  often  pick  out  those  that, 
as  individuals,  are  equally  well  marked  and  possess 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  sire.  But,  of  coursa,  only 
a  strongly  prepotent  full  blood  animal  can  perpetuate 
itself.  I  have  recently  sold  and  shipped  to  Colorado 
some  three-quarter  blood  ewe  lambs  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  in  this  vicinity  at  84  per  head.  I  can  buy  half 
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tendency  to  revert  or  breed  in  the  same  line  in  which 
the  ewe  is  bred,  and  instead  of  getting  the  desirable 
qualities,  be  may  only  intensify  that  which  he  wishes 
to  eliminate,  and  this  is  a  general  rule  which  applies 
to  the  breeding  of  all  animals. 

I  believe  that  the  future  sheep  will  be  a  grade  pro¬ 
duced  by  breeding  the  common  ewes  of  the  country 
upon  some  of  the  best  English  mutton  breeds,  and 
when  this  test  comes,  I  shall  expect  to  see  the  Shrop- 
shires  maintain  the  good  lead  which  they  already 
have.  Some  of  the  English  mutton  breeds  under  the 
care  and  attention  which  the  English  farmer  gives 
them,  are  excellent  sheep,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
their  fleece  is  adapted  to  our  climate  and  the  extreme 
heat  and  cold,  or  that  they  will  stand  the  storm  as 
well  as  the  fleece  of  the  medium-wool  sheep.  The 
South-Downs  are  excellent  sheep,  but  the  demaud  in 
our  couutry  is  for  a  large  sheep  and  a  better  fleece. 
The  llampshires  and  Oxfords  are  both  good  sheep,  but 
I  do  not  believe,  although  they  produce  a  larger 
individual,  that  they  can  produce  more  mutton  upon  a 
given  amount  of  feed ;  and  this  must  always  be  the 
test.  I  believe  there  is  no  animal  that  more  thor¬ 
oughly  assimilates  every  particle  of  food  it  eats  than 
a  Shropshire  sheep,  and  that  there  is  no  breed  from 
which  more  mutton  can  be  produced  on  a  given 
quantity  of  food. 

Had  O.  E.  F.  started  with  the  Oxford  or  Hampshire 
cross,  I  would  have  advised  him  to  continue  it,  as  he 
would  thus  be  grading  up  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  have  gained  anything  had  he  started  with  any 
of  the  other  medium  wools.  Having  commenced  with 
the  Shropshire  cross,  the  experience  of  breeders  very 
largely  predominates  in  favor  of  following  it  up. 

GEO.  E.  BBECK. 

Would  stick  to  the  Merino. 

Several  things  are  to  be  considered.  T  think  that  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  any  breed  of  unquestionable 
purity  is  better,  (all  things  considered)  than  a  mixture 
of  two  breeds  for  breeding  purposes.  If  this  be  true, 
O.  E.  F.  made  a  mistake  in  thus  providing  for  a  crop 
of  lambs  that  are  not  recognized  as  belonging  to  any 
breed  and  would  'not  have  a  commercial  value  equal 
to  a  like  number  of  lambs  of  the  blood  of  either  breed 
if  they  had  been  kept  without  mixture.  If  bred  for 
mutton,  it  is  possible  that  nothing  of  value  would  be 
lost  and  something  might  be  added,  but  this  is  not 
Nature’s  way  to  make  improvement.  The  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  breeding  sheep  as  well  as  in  breeding 
other  domestic  animals,  are  accomplished  by  proper 
selections  of  the  same  breed  in  mating  accompanied 
by  judicious  feeding  and  care. 

If  O.  E.  F.  intends  to  use  the  result  of  his  crop  for 
a  breeding  flock  he  should  use  the  best  ram  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  of  the  breeds  in  the  mixture  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  a  ram  of  the  same  breed  on  successive 
generations.  My  own  choice  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
Shropshire.  Were  I  to  start  a  flock  of  sheep  that  I 
thought  would  be  the  most  profitable  in  the  near 
future,  I  would  select  high  grade  or  thoroughbred 
American  Merinos  with  Delaine  tendencies,  without 
too  plain  bodies.  I  would  breed  these  to  such  a  ram 
of  the  Merino  families  as  I  thought  would  give  as  good 
a  return  in  wool  and  mutton  as  would  be  possible  by 
judicious  selection  and  good  and  generous  feeding  and 
proper  care.  I  would  not  expect  to  have  a  sheep  that 
would  excel  in  any  marked  degree  in  either  direction, 
as  relates  to  wool  bearing  and  mutton  production,  but 
would  expect  them  to  be  fairly  good  in  both  directions. 
The  production  of  sheep  is  a  necessity  upon  any  well 
regulated  farm,  where  mixed  husbandry  is  practiced. 
With  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  regard  to  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  the  sheep  industry,  the  above  views 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  practical. 

In  answering  the  last  question  I  may  differ  with 
some  breeders,  but,  without  prejudice,  I  will  state 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  correct.  The  Delaine  Merino 
is  one  produced  from  what  are  now  known  as  the 
American  Merino,  by  judicious  selections  from  the 
same  breed  tending  in  the  direction  of  mutton  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  form  of  smooth,  large  bodies,  and 
length  of  fleece.  What  are  known  as  American 
Merinos,  have  a  shorter,  thicker  and  heavier  fleece, 
with  more  or  less  folds  on  the  neck  and  body,  and  are 
somewhat  smaller.  The  main  consideration  is  a  large 
amount  of  fine,  heavy  wool,  the  secondary  considera¬ 
tion  being  mutton  production.  The  value  of  these 
different  families  of  the  same  breed  of  sheep  depends 
upon  the  different  conditions  of  the  markets  for  wool 
and  mutton,  and  also  upon  the  peculiar  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  of  the  American  people  for  a  change  in  their 
business  methods.  The  'American  Merino  has  been 
well  known  for  a  good  many  years  and  has  proved 
worthy  of  the  standing  it  holds  in  the  wool  production 
of  the  world.  The  Delaine  type  has  its  friends,  and  is 
highly  advertised.  Many  buy  with  the  expectation  of 
having  a  first-class  wool  and  mutton  sheep  in  the  same 
animal,  an  idea  contrary  to  physiological  principles. 
Both  families  of  the  Merino  type  are  good  and  should 


not  be  sacrificed.  People  toiU  wear  woolen  goods 
made  of  both  kinds  of  wool,  william  ball. 

Hamburg,  Mich. 

Facts  About  the  Future  Sheep. 

The  most  popular  sheep  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be 
the  one  that  shows  the  most  ability  in  money  making 
under  the  conditions  that  will  then  be  prevalent. 
This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  systems  of  sheep 
farming  that  are  likely  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  the 
future,  and  finally  to  a  discussion  of  the  sheep  that 
are  best  adapted  to  those  systems. 

Markets  of  the  Past  and  the  present. — From  the 
time  that  the  Merino  sheep  were  imported  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors,  some  1,200  years  ago,  they  have  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  pastoral  life  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  more  especially  during  the  time  of  their  early 
settlement.  With  the  growth  of  more  intensive  and 
more  economical  farming,  and  the  increase  in  a  popu¬ 
lation  that  produced  its  own  food,  the  sphere  of  the 
sheep  widened  and  the  mutton  became  greater  in 
value  than  the  wool.  The  three  degrees  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  sheep  farming  in  this  country  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  sayiog  that  the  first  is  wool  growing,  the 
second,  mutton  production,  and  the  third,  early  lamb 
rearing.  In  the  far  West,  the  fine-wool  sheep  con¬ 
forms  best  with  the  care  and  the  herding  that  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  growing  of  wool ;  in  the  central  States 
the  production  of  mutton  is  more  profitable,  as  it  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  system  of  general  farming 
that  is  common  therein  ;  while  in  the  East,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  the  most  profit  in  supplying  the 
early  lamb  trade.  The  market  for  wool  has  made  the 
first  mentioned  unprofitable,  and  the  outlook  remains 
gloomy,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
fattening  of  sheep  and  the  rearing  of  early  lambs  as 
the  two  most  profitable  lines  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
the  markets  of  the  future. 

The  Most  Profitable  System  of  Fattening  Sheer. 
—  Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  in  this  State — and 
they  represent  those  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
middle  States — the  most  profitable  system  of  making 
mutton  is  that  which  has  in  view  high  feeding  and 
rapid  gain  from  birth  to  the  block.  From  the  data 
that  I  have  secured  from  experimenting  during  the 
past  three  years  in  the  feeding  of  lambs  at  all  times 
of  their  lives  until  one  year  old,  the  most  profitable 
method  of  feeding  is  undoubtedly  that  which  keeps 
them  doing  the  best  they  can  from  start  to  finish,  by 
liberal  feeding  of  grain  and  folding  them  on  green 
crops.  The  lambs  before  weaning  should  get  such 
grain  as  bran,  and  at  ordinary  prices,  some  oil  meal; 
then,  after  weaning,  some  oats  together  with  clover 
aftermath,  rape  or  white  turnips,  and  when  put  in  the 
sheds — if  the  feeding  is  carried  that  far — fed  for 
quick  gains,  so  that  they  weigh  150  pounds  when 
finished  inside  of  a  year’s  time.  This  system,  if  rightly 
understood,  is  more  profitable  than  the  common  one 
which  does  not  provide  the  lamb  with  any  grain  be¬ 
fore  weaning,  but  only  pasture  until  fattening  starts 
on  the  arrival  of  winter.  Considering  the  cost  of  the 
extra  food  and  giving  the 'lambs  the  same  care  in 
every  way  except  that  one  group  was  fed  grain  from 
the  start  and  the  other  not,  I  have  found  as  much  as 
50  cents  per  head  more  profit  from  those  that  had 
grain  continuously,  even  though  the  grain  were 
charged  to  them  at  market  prices.  It  is  the  greater 
gain  in  flesh,  the  increased  clip  of  wool  and  the  higher 
price  per  pound  which  they  bring  even  in  our  local 
market,  that  produces  this  extra  profit.  And,  further, 
the  grain-fed  lambs  are  ready  to  sell  at  any  time  that 
the  market  prices  are  high. 

The  Sheer  that  Make  the  Quickest  Feeders. — If 
this  is  the  system  that  will  ultimately  prevail  on  our 
farms,  early  maturity  must  be  a  leading  merit  of  the 
sheep  that  will  fit  into  it  best.  They  must  be 
hearty  amd  thrifty,  gaining  nearly  three  pounds  per 
week  throughout  the  time  that  they  are  fed.  They 
must  be  strong  in  bone  and  of  that  bodily  conforma¬ 
tion  that  is  universally  known  as  that  of  a  good  feeder. 
There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  type  that  I  have  in 
mind  which  may  not  have  been  noted  by  some,  and  it 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  sheep  which  has  the  quickest 
feeding  capacity  is  circular  in  form.  The  box-shaped 
animal  may,  after  long  feeding,  become  heavier  and 
will  certainly  look  heavier  at  all  times;  but  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  as  rapid 
gains.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Colling  was 
near  the  truth  when  he  stated  that  the  animal  with 
projecting  brisket  that  goes  far  to  make  the  box-shape 
in  the  fore  end,  hed  invariably  sharp  shoulders  and 
deficient  chest  development.  He  was  a  great  improver 
of  Shorthorns,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  favorite 
expression  of  his  to  liken  his  cattle  to  a  barrel  in  shape. 
The  Scotch  breeders  of  the  “Doddies”  place  this  circular 
form  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  their  favorites, 
and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  breed  that  will  we-gh 
heavier  when  the  end  of  the  second  year  comes  around. 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  expression  that  the  Poland 
China  will  grow  and  fatten  at  the  same  time,  owes  its 


possibility  to  a  similar  fact.  The  sheep  that  is  the 
squarest  is  invariably  the  most  projecting  in  the 
brisket,  the  flattest  on  the  rib,  or  else  it  would  not 
seem  square  from  the  side  view,  and  it  must  have  high 
hips  to  square  the  hind  quarter.  The  sheep,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  of  this  type  must  be  active  animals, 
for  there  is  a  period  when  it  is  necessary  to  fold  them 
on  such  fodder  crops  as  rape,  white  turnips,  etc.,  to 
make  the  moart  profit  from  them. 

The  Source  of  these  Sheep. — The  breeding  flock 
required  to  produce  such  feeding  sheep,  must  average 
200  pounds  when  mature  and  in  fair  breeding  condi¬ 
tion,  and  they  must  be  of  that  type  which  guarantees 
constitution.  They  must  be  prolific.  A  good  ewe  will 
rear  twins,  and  it  means  more  profits  to  have  her  do  so. 
The  fleece  in  these  sheep  should,  of  all  things,  have 
density  as  it  is  associated  with  thrift  and  vigor.  It  is 
necessary  that  it  be  dense  on  the  back  to  protect  the 
sheep  from  snow  and  rain,  and  dense  on  the  belly  as 
well,  as  the  latter  is  of  special  protection  to  the  sheep 
when  lying  down.  Fine  wool  is  a  quality  that  is  re¬ 
lated  to  density,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  opposed 
to  fattening  qualities,  but  really  the  reverse.  In  kill¬ 
ing  and  dressing  sheep  to  determine  the  weights  of 
different  parts,  I  noted  that  the  sheep  that  are  com¬ 
paratively  coarse  in  wool,  are  heavy  hided,  coarse 
boned,  and,  as  a  rule,  slower  in  maturing,  and  they 
lose  more  in  dressing. 

As  for  a  type  of  good  sheep  of  the  future,  let  us 
take  the  ewe  and  lamb  pictured  at  Fig.  83.  This 
lamb  was  dropped  March  9,  1892,  and  weighed,  when 
weaned  July  26 — 75)^  pounds,  or  an  average  weekly 
gain  of  pounds.  It  was  fed  three  parts  bran  and 
one  part  oil  meal  as  a  grain  ration.  The  fleece  of  this 
ewe  is  not  quite  dense  enough,  but  she  is  a  fine  model 
for  form  and  motherly  qualities.  A  good  type  for  a 
fat  wether  is  shown  at  Fig.  84.  This  one  was  dropped 
April  18,  1891.  He  weighed  February  25,  1892,  156>^ 
pounds,  which  meant  an  average  weekly  gain  for  44>^ 
weeks  of  3)^  pounds.  The  fleece  weighed  12>^  pounds. 
Before  weaning  it  was  fed  one  part  corn  meal,  one 
part  bran  and  one- quarter  part  oil  meal.  After  wean¬ 
ing,  it  was  fed  two  parti  corn  meal  and  one  part  oil 
meal. 

The  Sheer  for  Early  Lambs. — The  rearing  of 
early  lambs  is  rightly  considered  to  be  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture  in  sheep  life,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  com¬ 
mon  sheep  farming  as  truck  or  hothouse  gardening 
does  to  general  farming.  The  leading  characteristic 
of  the  sheep  suited  for  this  work  is  that  of  breeding 
early  in  the  season.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  in  this 
particular,  none  of  them  may  be  depended  on  to  take 
the  ram  earlier  than  September  except  the  Dorset  and 
its  grades.  These  will  breed  in  June.  Our  flock  of 
grades  have  done  so.  The  sheep  suited  for  this  work 
are  prolific.  Of  equal  importance,  is  the  possession  of 
good  milking  qualities.  There  is  no  food  that  will 
give  the  lamb  that  early  appearance  of  plumpness 
like  the  sustenance  it  will  get  from  an  abundant  flow 
of  milk  from  its  mother.  JOHN  A.  craig. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


A  POTATO  SCAB  EXPERIMENT. 

Where  are  the  scab  germs?  Two  varieties  of  potatoes  tested ;  best 
strength  of  solution;  how  long  to  soak?  Use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture;  advantages  of  soaking. 

The  experiment  of  treating  the  potato  for  the  scab 
by  corrosive  sublimate,  at  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station,  was  so  successful  in  1892  that  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  the  work  more  extensively  the  past 
season.  Two  objects  were  sought — the  best  length  of 
time  for  treating  the  seed,  and  the  best  strength  of 
the  solution.  The  germs  of  the  scab  lie  just  below 
the  outer  cork  layers  of  the  potato  skin,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  treat  the  seed  long  enough  to  allow  the  fun¬ 
gicide  to  penetrate  the  skin  far  enough  to  kill  them, 
but  not  long  enough  to  injure  the  potato  germ.  The 
experiment  was  carried  out  by  using  two  varieties  of 
potatoes,  which  were  treated  alike.  Three  solutions 
of  varying  strength  were  also  used,  in  which  the  seed 
was  soaked  various  lengths  of  time.  The  planting 
was  done  in  duplicate,  using,  for  one  series,  land  that 
was  free  from  scab,  and  for  the  other  land  on  which 
potatoes  had  grown  the  previous  year,  and  which  was 
thereby  infected  with  the  scab.  There  were,  in  all, 
120  plots. 

One  of  the  varieties  selected  for  the  test,  the  O.  K. 
Mammoth,  was  very  scabby  ;  so  much  so  that  they 
were  unsalable.  The  Early  Ohio,  the  other  variety, 
was  quite  free  from  objectionable  scab  spots.  The 
results  of  the  experiment,  comparing  one  variety 
with  the  other,  were  somewhat  unexpected.  The  per 
cent  of  scab  on  the  Early  Ohio  was  more  than  that  on 
the  0.  K.  Mammoth  on  those  plots  that  were  treated 
less  than  one  hour.  On  the  plots  treated  for  a  longer 
time  there  was  but  little  difference.  This  condition 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  had  easier  access  to  the  germs  on  the  latter 
variety,  as  the  skin  had  been  destroyed  by  the  scab. 
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while  the  skin  of  the  former  variety  was  unbroken 
over  the  diseased  spots.  This  is  an  important  point, 
as  it  shows  that  slightly  scabby  seed  may  be  as  unsafe 
to  use  as  that  more  seriously  affected,  and  that  the 
treatment  should  be  as  thorough. 

The  treatment  with  solutions  of  different  strength 
shows,  first,  that  the  strongest  solution,  one  part  of 
poison  to  750  parts  of  water,  was  more  active  than 
necessary  ;  second,  that  the  1  to  2,000  was  as  effective 
as  the  1  to  1,000.  Both  of  the  latter  checked  the  scab 
equally  as  well  without  injuring  the  germinating 
power  of  the  tuber,  as  did  the  stronger  solution,  and 
also  gave  better  yields. 

The  different  lengths  of  immersion  show  that  treat¬ 
ing  15  minutes  radically  checked  the  scab  and  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  over  the  untreated  plots.  As  the  time 
of  immersion  of  the  seed  increased,  the  amount  of 
scab  and  the  yield  decreased,  but  not  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  is 
the  average  of  the  two  varieties  for  the  treatment  in 
the  weaker  solution.  The  plots  on  the  ground  that 
had  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  previous  season,  are  not 
included  in  this  summary  : 


Length  op 
Tkkatmknt. 

YIEI  I) 

PER  .ACRE. 

Per  Cent 

SCAHHV 

1 

Per  Cent  j 

SCAHKY. 

Untreated. 

119. .8 

(iU  1 

'4  and  4  hour. 

184.3 

1.‘).2 

4,  and  1  hour. 

128.1 

18.2 

\4  and  hour. 

129. 

«.8 

and  2  hours 

12.').  (i 

9.6 

24  and  24  hours 

llH.l 

6.1 

8  hours 

108. 

4.3 

_i 

24  and  4  hours. 

117..') 

4.8 

The  table  readily  shows  that  where  the  seed  is 
treated  from  13^  to  13^  hour,  the  scab  is  reduced 
nearly  to  the  minimum,  and  the  yield  is  near  the 
maximum.  The  longer  treatment  affects  the  yield, 
and  but  slightly  reduces  the  per  cent  of  scab.  The 
figures  given  tell  but  part  of  the  story.  The  area  of 
the  scab  on  the  untreated  was  much  larger  than  on 
the  treated.  Many  tubers  on  the  former  plots  were 
quite  badly  scabbed,  while  those  on  the  latter  were 
affected  very  slightly.  The  duplicate  series  showed 
that  the  scab  was  reduced  about  one-half  by  the 
treatment,  from  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  ex¬ 
periments  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the 
treatment  is  unreliable  when  once  the  ground  is  in¬ 
fested  with  the  germs. 

A  chemical  analysis  has  revealed  the  fact  that  one 
gallon  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  1  to  1,000, 
will  treat  one  bushel  of  potatoes  before  becoming  too 
weak  to  be  what  is  now  thought  effective.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  was  used  for  a  series  of  experiments  with 
nearly  as  good  results  as  the  corrosive  sublimate.  As 
this  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  it  can  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  tuber  to  kill  the  disease,  but  acts  on  the 
germ  whenever  it  appears  at  the  surface,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  holds  it  in  quarantine,  so  that  there  is  more 
of  a  chance  for  a  failure  than  there  is  with  the  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  scab  spots 
on  the  untreated  crop  as  compared  with  the  treated, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  injury  on  the  untreated  is  36 
times  that  on  the  treated.  While  a  weaker  solution 
seems  as  efficient,  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  is 
recommended  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  Repeated 
use  of  the  solution  will  decrease  its  strength  until, 
after  treating  about  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  each 
gallon  of  solution,  one-half  the  original  amount  of 
poison  should  be  added,  with  sufficient  water  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  strength  and  the  waste  of  the  water. 

With  an  increased  yield  by  this  treatment,  and  a 
more  salable  product,  there  is  but  little  excuse  for 
raising  scabby  potatoes,  especially  as  the  cost  should 
not  exceed  10  cents  per  acre.  Bulletin  108  treats  the 
subject  fully.  The  results,  with  complete  directions 
for  treating,  are  also  printed  on  a  calendar  and  sent 
out  as  Poster  Bulletin  No.  1,  one  of  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  for  the  present  at  least.  e.  j.  cokyell. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AND  NITROGEN. 

A  VALUABLE  AKTICLE  BY  SIK  J.  B.  LAWES. 

It  is  much  easier  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  Phosphoric  acid  rendered  soluble  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  of  the  same  commercial  value 
whatever  the  source.  This  statement,  of  course,  ex¬ 
cludes  all  reference  to  all  other  ingredients  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  manure,  some  of  which  may 
be  highly  beneficial,  some  injurious  and  some  neither 
injurious  nor  beneficial.  With  regard  to  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  bones,  it  is  a  great  question  whether  it  ought 
to  be  rendered  soluble  by  acid.  By  really  fine  grind¬ 
ing  it  is  sufficiently  soluble  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  in  the  decay  of  the  animal  portion  the  phosphoric 
acid  becomes  soluble. 

With  regard  to  soluble  nitrogen,  the  question  is 
somewhat  complicated.  I  consider,  however,  that  in 
whatever  form  you  apply  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  it  has 


to  take  the  form  of  nitric  acid  before  it  becomes  the 
food  of  plants.  If  we  apply  a  salt  of  ammonia  (sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate)  to  our  soils,  our  drainage  water  a 
few  days  afterwards  contains  not  ammonia  but 
nitrate.  Contrary  to  your  valuations  I  place  a  higher 
value  upon  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  than  as 
salts  of  ammonia,  and  practically  we  get  a  larger 
yield  of  produce  from  a  given  weight  of  nitrogen  as 
nitric  acid. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  soluble  nitrogen  is  of 
the  same  value  whatever  its  source  may  be  ;  because 
in  all  cases  the  nitrogen  must  be  in  combination  with 
substances  which  considerably  affect  its  value.  Nitrate 
of  potash  has  a  different  value  from  nitrate  of  soda. 
When  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  placed  in  the  land,  the 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and  a  good 
deal  of  lime  is  washed  out  of  the  land,  so  much  so 
that  when  we  have  used  large  quantities  of  salts  of 
ammonia  in  our  grass  experiments,  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  replace  the  lime  by  an  application  of  lime 
and  chalk. 

When  we  published  our  experiments  upon  sugar 
beets  some  years  ago,  the  superiority  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  salts  of  ammonia  in  the  production  of  sugar 
was  so  great,  that  the  Germans  at  once  began  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  fell  from 
£24  to  £12  per  ton.  The  Germans  are  very  quick  at 
adopting  our  chances,  and  they  carried  off  much  of 
our  basic  slag  before  our  farmers  found  out  its  value. 


A  TENNESSEE  CORN  CROP. 

HOW  THE  WEEDS  ARK  KNOCKED  OUT. 

Farmers  in  eastern  Tennessee  finished  plowing  corn 
ground  the  last  of  February.  We  always  try  to  get  it 
plowed  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  .Fanuary  as  possible. 
Some  farmers  plow  in  November  and  December,  but 
this  I  do  not  like  as  it  leaves  the  ground  bare  too  long, 
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and  gives  too  much  chance  for  washing,  and  for  the 
escape  of  plant  food  in  one  form  or  another.  As  our 
rotation  always  gives  us  a  clover  sod  for  our  corn  crop, 
we  like  to  plow  it  early  enough  to  have  it  freeze  more 
or  less  and  thus  get  rid  of  slugs,  cut  worms,  and  other 
psste.  By  plowing  the  latter  part  of  January  and  in 
February,  we  get  plenty  of  frost  for  this  purpose  and 
avoid  the  damage  done  by  early  fall  breaking.  Our 
land,  plowed  thus  early,  is  thoroughly  fined  and  pul¬ 
verized  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  is  also  packed 
pretty  close  by  the  action  of  heavy  rains. 

Theoretically,  this  land  should  be  stirred  and  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  before  planting,  but  in  practice  we 
don’t  do  it  that  way.  As  soon  as  planting  time  comes, 
instead  of  waiting  to  prepare  the  land,  we  plant  it 
first  and  prepare  it  afterward.  This  gives  us  several 
days’  start  in  planting  over  the  ordinary  method.  We 
mark  the  ground  with  a  long,  narrow  plow  or  buil 
tongue.  A  two-horse  cultivator  may  be  used  by  put¬ 
ting  such  a  plow  on  either  side  and  removing  the  extra 
shovel,  thus  making  two  furrows  at  a  time.  We  put 
in  the  plows  deep,  making  a  narrow  furrow,  which 
the  soil,  falling  around  the  plow,  fills  more  than  half 
full.  It,  however,  leaves  a  deep,  mellow  bottom  for 
the  corn  roots  to  grow  in.  In  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  we  plant  the  corn  with  a  planter  as  by  hand,  and 
cover  it  with  a  plow  or  cultivator  by  running  close 
alongside  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  corn. 

When  the  corn  is  planted,  we  go  in  immediately 
with  cultivators,  or  double  shovel  plows,  and  work 
the  ground  deep,  just  as  if  the  corn  were  up,  being 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  corn.  This  stirs  all  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  the  corn  is  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  and  all  the  weeds  killed  before  the  corn  is  up. 
In  three  or  four  days  we  harrow  it  thoroughly, 
and  the  next  crop  of  weeds  is  killed  a  “  hornin’.” 
Just  as  the  corn  is  peeping  through  the  ground  wa 


harrow  it  again.  When  the  corn  has  about  three 
or  four  leaves,  we  harrow  it  again.  This  harrowing 
will  knock  out  a  hill  of  corn  occasionally,  but  for 
every  one  it  does  it  will  kill  10,000  weeds. 

The  corn  field  will  look  pretty  ragged  for  a  few 
days,  but  in  a  short  time  the  oorn  is  all  up  straight, 
the  surface  is  level,  mellow  and  clean,  and  we  are 
masters  of  the  weeds.  The  ground  is  in  such  shape 
that  it  is  no  trouble  to  keep  ahead,  and  when  the 
corn  is  laid  by  it  is  clean.  All  after  cultivation  should 
be  as  shallow  as  possible  ;  I  prefer  not  to  cultivate 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep.  By  this  method, 
the  farmer  who  has  few  tools  has  a  chance  to  get  the 
drop  on  the  weeds  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  All  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  is  a  single  plow  to  mark  out, 
a  double  shovel  to  stir  it,  and  a  harrow  well  used.  Of 
course  a  planter  and  double  cultivators  come  handy, 
but  a  poor  man  with  few  tools  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  weeds  if  he  will  use  what  he  has  and  use  the  har¬ 
row.  That  is  the  tool  that  does  much  work  in  a  short 
time,  and  does  it  when  needed.  e.  l.  giffin. 

Loudon,  Tenn. 

PLANT  SETTING  BY  MACHINERY. 

THE  END  OF  ANOTHER  HAND  JOB. 

A  few  weeks  since,  we  asked  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  machines  for  “  setting  out”  plants  like  cab¬ 
bage,  tobacco  and  tomato.  It  seems  that  such  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  successful  operation. 

What  the  Machine  Can  Do. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  transplanter  has  come  to  stay, 
and  is  adapted  to  fisld  work  with  tobacco,  cabbage, 
beet,  and  all  similar  vegetable  plants.  Of  course,  it 
requires  a  team,  driver,  and  two  droppers,  besides 
some  help  to  pull  the  plants.  The  ground  should  be 
well  prepared  and  rolled  to  do  first-rate  work.  My 
experience  is  somewhat  limited,  only  with  tobacco, 
although  I  have  seen  cabbage  plants  set,  and  the  work 
was  well  done.  The  transplanter  is  coming  into 
general  use  among  the  to  lacco  growers.  A  grower 
that  raises  two  acres  thinks  he  can  afford  to  buy  one. 

I  like  the  Manwarring  best  because  it  is  more  simple 
and  does  just  as  good  work.  The  reason  why  a  small 
grower  likes  to  own  a  machine  is  that  he  can  set  his 
plants  whenever  they  are  ready.  Our  practice  is  to 
transplant  afternoons  in  very  hot  weather,  but  in 
cloudy,  cool  weather  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference. 
Some  experts  claim  that  they  have  set  four  acres  a 
day,  but  I  never  happened  to  be  there  when  it  was 
done.  Two  acres  or,  perhaps,  23>^  acres,  set  three  feet 
cne  way,  and  18  inches  the  other,  seem  to  be  enough 
for  the  droppers.  This  would  require  18,000  to  20,000 
plants  The  transplanter  has  an  stbachment  that  calls 
for  the  plants  at  the  distance  required,  but  the  drop¬ 
pers  need  considerable  experience  to  obey  it  at  the 
particular  time. 

Last  year  I  planted  two  acres  of  potatoes  with  my 
transplanter,  in  drills,  eight  inches  apart  ;  it  took 
about  eight  hours.  Ordinarily,  every  plant  will  live; 
the  exceptions  are  when  there  is  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  such  as  a  dead  furrow,  or  a  stone,  sod,  or 
similar  obstruction.  There  is  a  water  tank  to  every 
transplanter.  We  have  ours  run  a  continous  stream, 
and  have  had  tobacco  plants  live  that  lay  on  the 
ground  with  scarcely  any  earth  on  the  roots.  I  set 
out  two  acres  of  tobacco  for  a  neighbor  last  year  in 
eight  hours,  and  traveled  four  miles  to  do  it.  Besides 
the  driver  and  two  droppers,  it  took  a  young  man  and 
two  children,  13  years  oM,  to  pull  the  plants,  and  the 
neighbor,  an  old  man,  took  a  basket  of  plants  to  set 
on  the  ends  of  the  rows,  and  wherever  any  might  be 
missed.  He  did  not  have  to  work  more  than  half  an 
hour  after  we  got  through.  e.  c.  n. 

Jordan,  N.  Y. 

It  can  Handla  Strawberries. 

Within  two  miles  of  here  about  100  acres  of  tobacco 
are  grown,  and  I  know  of  only  about  one  acre  being 
set  by  hand.  The  land  is  plowed  in  the  soring  and 
kept  harrowed,  and  a  large  number  of  farmers  plow 
twije.  With  good  droppers,  the  tobacco  will  live 
better  during  an  ordinary  season  than  that  set  by 
hand  with  ordinary  help  after  a  rain.  Most  farmers 
that  own  a  setter,  get  their  plants  ready  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  set  them  in  the  afternoon,  which  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  plants  living. 

Our  land  is  gravelly,  with  lots  of  cobble  stones,  but 
I  never  saw  a  piece  of  land  too  stony  for  the  Man  war¬ 
ring  to  do  good  work,  if  the  large  stones  are  taken  off. 
We  set  about  13^  acre  of  strawberries  every  year,  and 
formerly  did  it  by  hand,  but  now  we  do  it  with  a 
transplanter  much  quicker  and  better. 

In  planting  potatoes  we  take  off  the  tank  and  put 
a  box  in  its  place  in  which  to  carry  the  seed.  Two 
good  droppers  can  drop  as  fast,  16  or  18  inches  apart, 
as  an  ordinary  team  will  walk.  In  setting  tobacco,  etc. , 
a  slow-walking  pair  of  horses  are  the  best.  A  nervous 
horse  will  sometimes  get  restless  going  slow  enough 
to  accommodate  green  droppers,  but  generally  soon 
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gets  over  it.  Three  acres  of  tobacco  are  considered 
a  good  day’s  work,  as  it  takes  quite  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  fill  the  tank,  etc.  l.  j.  c. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


A  CROP  OF  ENSILAGE  CORN. 

On  page  114  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  F.  E.  P.  asks  so  im¬ 
portant  a  question  about  planting  ensilage  corn  that  I 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  answer.  First  let  me  say  that 
locality  has  everything  to  do  with  the  proper  distance 
apart  to  plant  corn.  In  Maine,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  corn  will  do  fairly  well  if  planted  in  hills 
only  three  feet  apart  each  way,  while  in  Alabama  the 
rows  of  corn  should  be  from  43^  to  5  feet  apart  and 
the  single  stalks  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  From  these  extremes,  one  may  readily  see  that 
the  practical  farmer  must  experiment  for  himself  on 
his  own  farm  and  learn  the  proper  distance  apart  to 
plant  to  produce  the  greatest  results.  I  found  on  my 
Ashtabula  County,  O.,  farms  more  than  20  years  ago, 
that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  here  by  plant¬ 
ing  in  rows  three  feet  and  ten  inches  apart  with  the 
kernels  of  corn  12  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I  use  a 
Farmers’  Friend  drill  corn  planter  to  do  this  work,  and 
have  for  a  great  many  years  planted  in  this  manner. 

T  also  use  from  1.50  to  200  pounds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  to  start  the  corn.  I  spread  evenly 
with  a  manure  spreader  10  wagon  loads  of  stable 
manure  on  every  acre  of  clover  sod  ground  I  plant  to 
corn,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  use  any  other  kind  of  corn 
ground  but  clover  sod.  I  put  my  farm  in  that  rotation 
of  crops  over  20  years  ago. 

I  plow  this  corn  ground  every  spring,  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  with  only  one  exception  in  20 
years,  my  corn  has  been  planted  from  May  20  to  30. 

I  plow  fully  six  inches  deep  by  actual  measure,  usually 
using  three  horses  for  my  farm  is  clay  land.  I  do  the 
greater  part  of  my  cultivation  before  I  plant  my  corn. 
When  the  ground  is  as  fine  on  top  as  an  onion  bed,  I 
mark  my  rows  the  distance  apart  above  stated  and 
then  plant  my  10  acres  of  Southern  white  ensilage 
corn,  (the  B.  &  W.  corn,  as  foolishly  named  by  dealers 
in  the  Northern  States)  with  my  planter  drill.  In 
three  or  four  days,  before  the  corn  comes  up,  I  harrow 
the  field  with  a  60-tooth  fine  slanting  tooth  harrow. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  shows  above  ground  I  harrow 
again.  When  it  is  up  from  three  to  four  inches  high, 

I  cultivate  it  twice  in  a  row  and  hoe  once.  The  next 
week,  I  use  a  shallow-running  cultivator  that  just 
skims  the  ground,  and  cuts  down  all  grass  or  weeds 
that  may  have  started,  and  it  also  throws  a  very  light 
covering  of  soil  between  the  stalks  of  corn  now  up  in 
plain  sight  in  the  row.  This  shallow  cultivation  is 
given  from  three  to  four  times  after  the  first  and  only 
hoeing.  I  never  permit  deep  cultivation  under  any 
circumstances.  I  would  not  cut  off  the  feed  roots  or 
brace  roots  of  my  corn  for  anything  in  the  world  after 
they  once  get  started.  I  would  not  give  any  man  10 
cents  per  acre  to  warrant  me  20  tons  of  ensilage  feed 
per  acre,  because  I  know  from  eight  years’  experience 
that  I  will  have  more  than  that.  The  whole  field  will 
stand  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  the  stalks  of  corn  will 
be  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  will 
be  more  stalks  with  three  good  ears  of  corn  on  them 
than  any  man  can  find  stalks  with  only  one  ear. 

Test  the  seed  corn  before  planting  ;  never  do  guess 
work.  Hand-pick  it  all  over;  I  do  mine,  and  four 
quarts  of  good  seed  will  plant  an  acre.  Throw  out 
the  broken  kernels;  throw  out  the  smallest  tip  kernels 
that  are  liable  to  plant  two  seeds  in  a  place  ;  in  short, 
do  good  work,  perfect  work,  such  work  as  is  wanted, 
and  yours  will  be  a  bountiful  crop  and  harvest. 

HENRY  TALCOXT. 


FLAVOR  IN  EGGS. 

IS  BREED  OR  FEED  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IT? 

Several  English  authorities  have  been  quoted  of 
late  as  saying  that  the  eggs  from  different  breeds  of 
poultry  differ  greatly  in  flavor — even  when  fed  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  food.  Stephen  Beale  claims  that  the 
Black  Langshan  stands  at  the  head  in  this  respect, 
and  on  the  same  food  will  lay  a  far  better  egg  than  a 
Black  Spanish,  for  example.  This  question  has  been 
submitted  to  some  of  our  American  authorities,  with 
this  result : 

There  Is  Nothing  In  It. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  living  who  can  distinguish 
the  eggs  of  fowls,  especially  of  the  different  breeds, 
by  eating  them.  Such  claims  axe  based  on  supposi¬ 
tion  only,  and  each  admirer  of  a  breed  will  make  the 
claim  for  his  breed.  In  fact,  not  even  two  hens  in 
any  breed  are  similar,  or  lay  eggs  exactly  alike.  The 
non-sitting  breeds,  as  a  rule,  lay  white-shelled  eggs, 
but  aside  from  the  color  of  the  shells,  eggs  differ  but 
little,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  food  may  affect 
the  quality  some,  as  well  as  the  flavor.  As  to  which 
breed  lays  the  best  or  poorest  eggs,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  breeders  of  Brahmas  have  endeavored 
to  claim  the  highest  honor  for  that  breed;  but  other 


breeders  rebelled.  The  as®ertion  of  Mr.  Beale  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Langshans  and  Black  Spanish  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  demonstration  by  placing  eggs  on  the 
table  before  experts  who  may  not  know  the  source 
whence  they  were  obtained.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

The  Part  Fat  Plays  In  Eggs. 

I  find  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  eggs  from  the 
different  breeds  of  fowls,  providing  they  are  fed  with 
a  view  to  producing  a  fine-flavored  egg.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  is  composed  largely  of  a  yellow  oil  which  the 
hen  cannot  furnish  unless  she  is  in  good  condition. 
The  Spanish,  Minorcas.  Leghorns  and  other  light 
breeds,  being  very  active,  do  not  take  on  fat  as  read¬ 
ily  as  the  more  indolent  breeds — the  Langshans, 
Brahmas,  etc.,  and  require  a  more  fat-forming  food 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  quality  of  egg. 

JAMES  H.  SEELY. 

There  is  Something  in  It. 

I  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  flavor  of  eggs  due 
to  the  breed.  The  Mediterranean  class,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Black  Spanish,  the  Minorcas,  the  Andalu¬ 
sians,  Anconas  and  the  various  Leghorns,  produces 
eggs  with  the  least  flavor,  the  game  fowls  with  the 
best,  and  the  Asiatics  and  American  breeds,  those 
which  are  about  midway  between.  This,  I  think,  is 
true  when  the  fowls  are  fed  alike.  Theie  is,  however, 
a  greater  difference  in  the  flavor  of  eggs  produced  by 
difference  in  food,  than  is  due  to  difference  in  breed. 

H.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Never  Been  Able  to  See  It. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  heard  many  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  about  the  eggs  from  some  breeds  of  fowls 
being  of  better  flavor  than  those  from  other  breeds  ; 
that  some  are  richer  than  others,  and  that  brown- 
shelled  eggs  are  richer  than  white-shelled.  I  have,  at 
times,  questioned  the  ladies  of  my  family,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  ascertain  the  facts ;  but,  really,  I  have  never 
yet  satisfied  myself  that  one  egg  is  better  than  an¬ 
other.  We  know  that  when  a  cow  is  fed  grain,  she 
gives  better  milk  than  she  would  without  grain,  and 
I  think  that  hens  fed  on  rich  food  will  lay  richer  eggs 
than  if  made  to  scratch  for  a  living,  but  I  have  no 
evidence  to  prove  it.  p.  williams. 

It  Is  a  Question  of  Feed. 

I  do  not  know  what  differences  there  may  be  in  the 
flavor  of  eggs  from  different  breeds  of  hens  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  this  country  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  any  difference  in  the  eggs  from  hens  fed  on  the 
same  food,  no  matter  what  the  breed  may  have  been. 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  flavor  of  eggs,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
food  eaten  by  the  hens.  If  hens  are  fed  wholesome, 
nutritious,  clean  food,  the  eggs  produced  by  them  will 
be  of  good  flavor  and  the  contents  of  the  shell  com¬ 
paratively  firm.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hens  are 
allowed  to  pick  up  their  food  about  the  fields  or  in  the 
nameless  filth  of  the  barnyard,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  of  bad  flavor.  If  any  one  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  food  given  hens  does  not  affect  the 
flavor  of  the  eggs,  let  him  feed  his  hens  on  onions  for 
a  day  or  two.  In  my  opinion,  the  breed  does  not  make 
any  difference  ;  feed  makes  all  the  difference  imagin¬ 
able.  _  HARRY  CAREW. 


[Bverr  query  must  be  sooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  oolnmns.  Ask  oniy  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CULTURE  OF  THE  APRICOT. 

WHY  IS  IT  A  NEGLECTED  FRUIT  ? 

1.  What  is  TOur  experience  in  growing  apricots  ? 

2.  Which  are  the  best  varieties  ? 

8.  How  far  north  will  they  succeed  ? 

4.  What  about  the  new  Russian  varieties  ? 

6.  Why  are  not  apricots  more  generally  cultivated  ? 

Not  An  Apricot  Country  Here. 

My  experience  with  apricots  is  very  limited,  and  I 
would  not  attempt  to  name  the  best  varieties.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  observation,  none  of  them  succeeds  further 
north  than  the  hardier  peaches,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Russian  varieties.  The  latter  I  have  had  growing 
here  for  five  or  six  years,  and  they  have  survived  the 
winters,  but  neither  fruited  nor  bloomed  ;  there  was 
also  considerable  killing  of  the  smaller  limbs,  and 
injury  in  the  forks  of  the  branches.  Still,  the  trees 
increased  in  size,  and  became  quite  large  ;  and  I  think 
they  might  be  grown  successfully  on  the  islands  of 
Lake  Champlain,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  that  our 
hardier  pears  succeed.  I  refer  to  the  trees  ;  but  as  to 
the  fruit,  I  conclude  that  no  apricot  trees  have  ever 
been  productive  of  much  fruit  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
except  in  very  sheltered  and  otherwise  favorable 
spots,  and  in  exceptional  seasons  as  regards  spring 


frosts,  or  chilly  weather  at  blooming,  and  afterwards. 
In  short,  our  side  of  the  continent  is  not  an  apricot 
country.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Northeastern  Vermont. 

From  the  Cold  Northwest. 

1.  My  experience  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  thus 
far.  I  never  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  single  speci¬ 
men  of  the  fruit,  in  this  part  of  the  West.  The  trees 
seem  slow  in  coming  into  bearing.  The  fruit  buds 
are  too  tender  for  our  severest  winters,  and  after  a 
mild  winter,  they  are  sure  to  bloom  so  early  as  to  be 
caught  by  severe  frosts.  Besides,  the  trees  seldom 
survive  longer  than  three  to  seven  years.  The  same 
is  comparatively  true  over  all  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Dakotas.  2.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
best  variety  for  this  region.  3.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  succeed  north  of  central  Iowa  except  on  the 
Pacific  coast  or  western  slope  of  the  mountains.  4.  The 
Russian  varieties  have  not  been  tried  long  enough  to 
determine  their  merits.  Prof.  Budd,  in  a  report  to  the 
Iowa  State  HorticulturarSociety,  page  88,  Transactions 
for  1890,  says:  “  At  present,  we  do  not  propagate  any 
of  the  South  Russian  apricots.  Those  we  have  fruited 
are  small  in  size,  rather  low  in  quality,  and  the  trees 
are  not  hardy.”  5.  Why  apricots  are  not  more  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated  here  is  fully  answered  above,  but  why 
so  delicious  a  fruit  is  not  more  generally  cultivated  in 
districts  where  it  succeeds  well,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  explain.  j.  s.  Harris. 

Minnesota. 

The  Curculio  Stings  Them  Out. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  fruiting  apricots. 
We  grow  the  trees  in  the  nursery  quite  largely.  The 
trees  will  grow  well  here,  but  the  fruit  is  stung  by 
the  curculio  tho  same  as  plums,  and  this  causes  it  to 
drop  before  ripening.  If  the  trees  are  jarred  or 
sprayed  with  poisonous  solutions,  they  can  be  raised 
as  easily  as  plums.  We  think  they  will  grow  where 
peaches  and  plums  grow,  and  as  far  North.  Of  the 
old  varieties,  the  Breda,  Moorpark  and  Early  Golden 
are  the  best.  The  Harris  is  now  receiving  very  com¬ 
mendable  reports,  and  is  no  doubt  a  good  variety. 
The  Russian  varieties  are  considered  more  hardy,  but 
the  fruit  we  do  not  believe  to  be  as  good  as  the  varie¬ 
ties  above  named.  Their  uncertainty  in  bearing  on 
account  of  the  curculio  is  one  reason  why  they  are  not 
planted  more  extensively.  The  trees  will  grow  finely 
and  blossom  very  full  every  year.  If  care  be  taken 
to  destroy  the  curculio,  they  can  be  raised  as  readily 
as  plums.  STEPHEN  hoyt’s  sons. 

“Just  as  Hardy  as  the  Peach.’’ 

It  is  surprising  that  apricots  are  not  cultivated  more 
than  they  are.  We  doubt  whether  they  are  hardy 
enough  to  be  grown  successfully  farther  north  than 
this  latitude.  We  consider  them  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
peach.  The  best  varieties  we  are  hardly  able  to  name, 
as  we  believe  some  of  the  choicest  have  not  been 
tested  sufficiently  to  determine  their  merits.  The 
Peach,  St.  Ambroise,  Alberge  de  Montgamet,  and 
Moorpark,  also  Early  Moorpark  are  choice  kinds 
which  have  been  tested  and  are  grown  to  some  extent. 
The  fruit  of  the  apricot  is  very  liable  to  injury  from 
the  curculio,  but  if  the  trees  are  jarred  regularly,  this 
obstacle  can  be  overcome.  We  believe  that  this  fruit 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY. 

Will  Not  Do  In  Iowa. 

The  commercial  apricots  do  not  prove  hardy  enough 
for  profitable  culture  anywhere  in  Iowa.  The  Russian 
apricots  are  hardier  in  tree,  but  they  blossom  so  early 
that  the  spring  frosts  usually  prevent  their  bearing 
fruit.  As  to  quality,  some  of  our  native  plums,  such 
as  Wyant  and  Forest  Rose,  are  better  and  larger  in 
size.  The  best  variety  yet  tried  is  the  Shense.  This 
was  grown  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  from  pits 
received  from  Shense  in  Northwest  China.  The  tree 
is  hardier  than  any  of  the  Russian  apricots  and  in  size 
and  quality  it  would  rate  as  “fair”  even  in  California. 
This  is  grown  in  Nebraska  under  the  name  of 
“Acme,”  but  its  prior  name,  given  by  the  originator 
is  “  Shense.”  j.  l.  budd. 

Can’t  Stand  Free  Trade  With  the  Weather. 

1.  Many  years  since,  I  fruited  the  Black  and  the 
Breda  apricots,  worked  on  plum  stocks,  and  trained 
against  a  south  wall,  in  which  situation  they  proved 
very  satisfactory  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  since 
tried  a  number  of  other  varieties,  in  open  ground,  on 
peach  stocks,  which  have  grown  and  bloomed  freely, 
but  have  failed  to  fruit,  apparently  from  lack  of  hard¬ 
iness,  or  possibly  from  unfavorable  weather  after 
blooming.  2.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  as  well 
as  from  general  reputation,  the  two  already  named 
are  believed  to  be  among  the  hardiest  and  therefore 
best  for  a  trying  locality  ;  though  others  of  which  I 
am  not  qualified  to  speak,  are  reputed  to  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  market  purposes.  3.  In  the  Michigan  fruit 
belt,  and  doubtless  in  other  similarly  favorable  local¬ 
ities  ;  if  protected  from  the  cold  storms  of  early  spring, 
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seven  of  potash.  For  strawberries,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  to  apply  wood  ashes  and  bone  as  explained 
on  page  235.  Tne  wood  ashes  at  five  cents  a  bushel 
are  the  cheapest  source  of  potash  you  can  buy.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer 
and  try  to  improve  it  by  adding  the  needed  elements 
— unless  you  are  in  a  position  to  buy  these  elements  at 
a  very  low  rate. 

Where  Free  Rural  Mail  Delivery  Stands. 

D.  E.2.,  Sclplo,  Mich. — Where,  to  what  extent  and 
with  what  results  did  Ex-Postmaster  General  Wana- 
maker  try  free  delivery  of  mail  matter  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  ?  Where  tried,  has  the  amount  of  mail  matter 
increased  ?  Is  there  likely  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
Post  Otfiee  Department  this  year,  and  how  much 
approximately  ? 

Ans, — Ex-Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  states 
that  he  spent  $10,000  in  testing  the  plan  in  46  com¬ 
munities.  The  results  were  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  mails  and  revenues  increased  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  post  ofiices  became  so  much  larger  that 
private  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  service 
continued  when  it  became  evident  that  the  present 
Administration  would  not  continue  it.  As  to  the 
present  state  of  the  case,  the  following  letters  will  ex¬ 
plain  : 


while  in  bloom,  they  might  succeed  nearly  or  quite  as 
far  North  as  latitude  40  degrees.  4.  I  have  had  several 
of  the  named  Russian  varieties  on  trial  since  1888, 
with  an  abundance  of  bloom  and  vigorous  growth, 
but  no  fruit ;  while  most  of  the  older  trees  are  either 
dying  or  already  dead.  5.  The  apricot  blossoms  very 
early,  and  although  the  lake  shore  climate  somewhat 
delays  their  bloom,  it  is  open,  nevertheless,  quite  too 
early  for  the  kind  of  weather  most  favorable  for  the 
setting  and  development  of  the  fruit.  In  this  latitude, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  localities,  some  degree  of 
protection  will  probably  prove  beneficial ;  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  plants,  age  may  be  expected  to 
improve  their  hardiness.  t.  t.  lyon. 


TO  PLANT  OR  TRANSPLANT  CABBAGE. 

Which  Is  the  better  way  to  sow  cabbage  seed,  directly  In  the  Held 
where  It  Is  to  grow,  or  sow  In  beds  and  transplant! 

Objections  to  Planting. 

The  objection  to  sowing  cabbage  seed  in  hills  is 
the  length  of  time  one  has  to  cultivate  the  whole 
field  before  the  plants  reach  the  size  of  those  raised  in 
a  bed  with  one-tenth  of  the  labor.  There  are  about  80 
acres  of  cabbage  grown  near  this  town.  Nearly  all  the 
late  grown  is  the  Danish  Round  Dead,  medium  size, 
very  hard,  and  is  the  best  shipper  there  is.  We  mark 
out  the  ground  28  x  28  inches  for  the  Round  Danish. 
Larger  kinds  should  be  25x  30.  I  shall  grow  Round 
Danish  18  x27  inches  this  year.  J.  siupson. 

Why,  and  When  I  Transplant. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  prefer  to  sow  cab¬ 
bage  seed  in  a  bed  and  transplant  afterwards.  The 
seed  bed  can  be  made  very  fertile,  and  the  plants 
pushed  right  along  without  so  much  risk  from  flea 
beetles  as  if  sowed  in  scattered  hills  in  the  fields.  The 
labor  is  much  less,  and  a  seed  bed  can  be  prepared  at 
times  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  and  sow 
a  large  field.  By  selecting  a  warm,  rich  place  for  a 
seed  bed  all  time  lost  by  transplanting  can  be  easily 
made  up.  I  have  all  I  can  do  in  the  catching  weather 
of  April  and  early  May  without  manuring  and  prepar¬ 
ing  a  cabbage  field  that  is  not  to  be  used  until  a  month 
or  more  later.  By  a  system  of  double  transplanting, 
there  need  be  no  loss  in  the  final  setting  of  the  field. 
Pull  the  plants  at  evening  and  place  them  in  halves  of 
soap  boxes,  thinly  in  rows  with  fine  rich  earth  be¬ 
tween,  about  100  to  a  box.  Set  the  box  in  the  shade 
of  a  bush  and  water  thoroughly.  Keep  them  watered 
and  in  two  or  three  days  there  will  be  a  multitude  of 
little  white  feeding  roots,  which  will  cling  to  the 
earth  and  make  it  possible  to  reset  the  plants  in  the 
field  without  loss  from  wilting,  and  check  in  growth. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  transplanting  may  occupy  a 
week  and  no  extra  hands  be  needed  to  take  advantage 
of  a  specially  favorable  day.The  favorable  day  may 
also  be  waited  for  as  the  heeled  in  plants  do  not 
suffer  as  plants  do  simply  kept  wet  without  soil  among 
the  roots.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  also  raspberry  tips  and 
strawberry  plants.  The  berry  plants,  however,  should 
be  heeled  in  in  the  ground.  Carefully  put  in,  they  may 
be  kept  six  weeks  or  two  months  and  then  planted  in 
permanent  form  without  loss  of  time  or  plants 

I..  B.  PIEKCE. 

Put  Them  To  Bed  First. 

I  would  most  certainly  sow  the  seeds  in  a  carefully 
prepared  bed,  and  then  transplant  to  the  field  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  using  only  the  best  and 
most  perfectly  developed  plants  for  transplanting.  I 
believe  that  such  fine  seed  as  cabbage  seed,  sown  in  a 
carefully  prepared  bed,  has  far  more  desirable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  the  best  and  quickest  growth  over 
the  same  seed  sown  in  a  field,  as  fields  are  ordinarily 
prepared  for  the  cabbage  or  any  other  hoed  crop. 
The  second  reason  why  I  prefer  planting  the  cabbage 
seed  in  beds  and  transplanting  tne  plants  is,  that  all 
of  the  large  and  successful  cabbage  growers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  do  that  way ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  crop  of  cabbage  grown  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
a  hill  and  then  thinning.  edw.  f.  dibble. 


To  Nurse  Baby  Carman  Potatoes. 

L.  J.  C.,  Baldwinsvllle,  N.  Y. — The  potato  The  R. 
N.-Y.  sent  began  to  rot  in  the  winter,  and  I  planted  it 
in  a  12 -quart  pail  of  earth.  It  is  ripe  now,  and  I  have 
three  potatoes  about  the  size  of  large  peas.  How  can 
I  cure  them  so  they  will  grow  this  summer  ? 

Ans. — Place  them  in  the  sun  and  light  until  they 
begin  to  sprout.  Then  plant  them  in  pots  until  they 
make  a  growth.  Then  carefully  remove  to  the  open. 

Growing:  Beans  on  Shares. 

M.  C.  M.,  Williamsport.,  Pa. — How  are  beans  gener¬ 
ally  grown  on  shares  ?  I  mean  Marrowfats  or  field 
beans.  What  share  should  the  land  owner  receive  ? 

Ans. — Throughout  western  New  York,  where  beans 
are  grown  very  largely,  in  fact  more  in  four  counties 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  many  hundred 
acres  are  grown  on  shares.  The  land  owner  furnishes 


one-half  the  seed  and  fertilizer,  if  fertilizer  be  used. 
The  tenant  does  all  the  work,  plowing  the  soil,  fitting 
and  planting,  harvesting  and  thrashing,  furnishes 
one-half  the  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  markets  the  en¬ 
tire  crop.  On  the  Genesee  flats,  where  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  from  100  to  300  acres  of  beans  in 
one  field,  the  land  is  rented  outright  by  the  owners  in 
from  10  to  50-acre  tracts,  each  at  a  certain  fixed  price 
per  acre.  In  that  case,  of  course,  the  tenant  runs  all 
the  risk  and  has  to  pay  his  rental  anyway. 

EDWABD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Buffalo  Tree-Hopper  on  Apples. 

JT.  M.  R.,  Muscotah,  Kansas. — I  send  a  section  of  a 
limb  from  an  apple  tree  which  is  infested  with  some 
insect.  You  will  find  clusters  of  eggs  in  the  punctures. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  60  acres,  containing  2,400  trees 
and  most  of  them  are  infested  with  this  insect.  What 
is  it  and  what  will  destroy  them  ?  Many  of  the  trees 
are  large  enough  to  bear,  and  are  quite  full  of  blossom 
buds. 

Ans  — The  section  of  apple  branch  was  literally 
covered  with  the  egg-scars  of  the  Buffalo  Tree-hopper 
(Ceresa  bubalus).  I  never  saw  so  many  scars  on  so 
small  an  area.  Many  of  the  scars  look  as  though  the 
point  of  a  large  knife  blade  had  been  forced  through 
and  slightly  under  the  bark  ;  others  are  oval  or  circular 
in  shape.  The  natural  growth  of  the  bark  has  in  each 
case  caused  a  slight  spreading,  thickening,  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  bark  at  the  slits.  If  the  bark  be  carefully 
cut  from  around  these  scars,  one,  or  more  often  two, 
rows  of  six  or  eight  eggs  will  be  revealed  stuck  in  a 
slanting  direction  through  the  bark  and  even  extend¬ 
ing  into  the  woody  portion  of  the  branch.  These 
eggs  are  thus  neatly  put  into  the  slits  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall  by  a  curious  yellowish  green  insect 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  and 
very  strikingly  resembling  a  beech¬ 
nut  in  shape.  If  one  should  look 
upon  the  insect  from  above,  it  would 
present  the  appearance  shown  at  b, 
Fig.  85.  At  a  the  little  creature  is 
looking  straight  at  you  in  his  quaint, 
wise  way ;  the  figures  are  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  insect  itself. 
This  insect  obtains  its  food  by  suck¬ 
ing  it  through  a  long,  sharp  beak 
with  which  it  punctures  the  bark  of 
tender  twigs.  The  scars  are  made 
by  the  female  with  her  long  sharp 
ovipositor.  This  insect  and  its  near  relatives  are  called 
Tree-hoppers  because  they  are  good  leapers  and  live 
mostly  on  trees  or  bushes.  The  popular  name  of  this 
species  refers  to  the  side  projections  of  the  body  near 
the  head  which  suggest  the  horns  of  a  buffalo.  The 
insect  rarely  occurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much 
harm.  Most  of  the  injury  is  done  in  the  laying  of 
its  eggs  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  twigs  of  apple, 
pear,  maple,  and  other  fruit  and  shade  trees.  The 
slits  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  branch,  and  often  the  symmetry  of  branches  or 
even  the  whole  of  young  trees  is  seriously  marred. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  May.  The  recently-hatched  nymphs 
resemble  the  adults  in  shape  and  color,  but  have  large 
spines  projecting  from  each  segment  of  the  body. 
These  nymphs  go  about  sucking  the  juices  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  a  tree,  and  as  they  increase  in  size, 
from  time  to  time  their  skin  is  shed.  Late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  attain  full  growth  and  egg-laying  begins. 
There  is  but  one  brood  during  the  season.  As  this  in¬ 
sect  sucks  its  food,  as  it  feeds  on  such  a  variety  of 
plants,  and  as  its  eggs  are  so  well  protected,  it  will  be 
a  difficult  pest  to  fight.  The  only  practicable  methods 
that  have  been  recommended  are  to  cut  out  and  burn, 
where  practicable,  the  branches  containing  the  eggs 
early  in  the  spring  (before  May  1);  or  to  spray  the 
tree  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  9  or  10  parts 
of  water,  not  later  than  June  1,  or  as  soon  as  the 
nymphs  are  seen  to  be  emerging  from  the  eggs. 

M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 

Makins:  Up  a  Fertilizer. 

A.  B.  S.,  {No  Address). — I  can  buy  a  potato  fertilizer 
with  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  ammonia,  3  to  4  per 
cent ;  available  phosphoric  acid,  7  to  9  per  cent ;  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  4  to  5  per  cent,  delivered  here  at 
$27.50  per  ton.  I  can  have  potash  added  at  $1.25  for 
each  per  cent  or  can  get  sulphate  of  potash,  50  per 
cent  potash,  at  $3  per  100  pounds.  Which  addition 
would  be  best  to  make,  to  buy  sulphate  of  potash  and 
add  it  or  have  it  added  at  the  price  named  ?  The 
sellers  guarantee  all  to  be  first-class  materials.  What 
is  the  best  analysis  of  a  fertilizer  for  truck  and  straw¬ 
berries  ?  I  can  buy  all  the  unleached  hard-wood  ashes 
that  I  can  use,  at  five  cents  per  bushel.  Is  it  best  to 
mix  these  with  fertilizer  at  the  time  of  sowing  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  fully  understand  whether  the  $1.25 
means  the  cost  of  each  added  per  cent  of  potash  or  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  We  advise  you  to  get  the  sulphate 
and  add  150  pounds  to  each  ton  of  fertilizer.  For 
forcing  early  truck,  we  want  a  fertilizer  averaging 
five  per  cent  nitrogen,  nine  of  phosphoric  acid  and 


EniroKS  KuttAL  Nbw-youkbr  : 

Tne  PoHtmaster  General  has  nod  deemeel  It  expedient  to  undertake 
to  experiment  with  Iree  mall  delivery  lor  rural  districts  durloK  this 
year,  on  account  of  the  very  small  amount  that  CooKresH  allowed  to  be 
used  oiu  of  the  free  delivery  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  ConKress 
has  not  yet  passed  the  Post  Oillce  Appropriation  Bill  and  lain  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  whether  it  has  made  any  other  appropriation  for  Introduc- 
ln,(  the  free  mall  delivery  In  rural  districts  or  experlmentlnK  tnerewlth. 

Very  respectfully,  Frank  11.  Jonbs. 

First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Editors  Uurai.  Nkw-Yorkkr  : 

1  bOK  leave  to  inform  you  tnat  Irom  the  audited  returns  of  postal 
business  from  all  postotlices  durlnx  the  two  quarters  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  81, 1898,  and  estimates  made  showing  the  business  of  the  two  suo- 
ceeding  quarters— ending  .Tune  3J,  1894— theie  will  be  a  very  large 
dellolt  In  tne  postal  revenue  of  the  tlscal  year.  What  the  amount  will 
be  cannot  be  positively  stated.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Madison  Davis, 

Acting  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Stockyard  Manure  or  Fertilizers  P 

0.  C.  H.,  Buchanan,  Mich. — I  live  90  miles  from 
Chicago.  I  can  get  the  manure  from  the  stockyards 
at  a  certain  price.  The  manure  is  from  fat  animals, 
fed  on  grain  with  a  small  proportion  of  hay  and  litter. 
This  manure  is  carted  out  and  put  in  piles  10  feet  in 
depth,  and  has  been  exposed  to  the  rain  for  two  or 
three  years.  1  would  have  to  draw  it,  on  an  average, 
1%  mile  from  the  depOt.  1.  Can  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  be  kept  up  (considering  the  present  and  the 
future)  by  commercial  fertilizers  as  well  as  by  barn¬ 
yard  manure  ?  2.  Wfiat  can  1  afford  to  pay  per  ton 

for  such  manure  delivered  at  my  depot,  as  compared 
with  commercial  fertilizers  ?  3.  The  manure  from  the 
stockyards,  and  commercial  fertilizers  being  of  equal 
fertilizing  and  money  value,  which  would  The  R. 

N.-Y.  prefer  to  use  ? 


Guano  and  Potash  for  Potatoes. 

O.  A.  J.,  Fair  ±Caven,  N.  Y. — Would  guano  phosphate 
ana  kainit  mixed,  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  or 
does  guano  contain  suificient  phosphate  and  potash? 
In  what  proportion  should  they  be  mixed  ? 

Ans. — A  good  specimen  of  Peruvian  guano  is  strong 
in  nitrogen  ana  pnosphoric  acid,  and  weak  in  potash. 
Kainit  is  not  a  good  form  of  potash  to  use  for  potatoes 
and  the  guano  alone  contains  too  much  nitrogen. 
This  is  not  an  economical  mixture.  A  mixture  of  80U 
pounds  guano,  250  pounds  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash,  200  of  dissolved  bone  black,  and  750  of  plaster 
or  good  soil  would  make  a  ton  of  fair  potato  fertilizer. 


Ans  — We  have  submitted  this  question  to  a  number 
of  good  farmers  and  scientific  men.  In  a  general 
way,  we  answer  as  follows.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  we  hope  to  see  it  discussed  at  length.  1. 

Not  with  fertilizers  alone  except  in  a  careful  rotation 
which  gives  at  least  two  years  in  grass  so  that  a  heavy 
sod  may  be  plowed  under.  Otherwise  the  soil  may 
become  deficient  in  humus.  With  a  rotation  like  the 
following — grass,  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  back  to 
grass — the  fertilizers  put  on  potatoes  will  probably 
give  better  average  results  than  the  manure.  In  this 
rotation,  of  course,  all  the  home  supplies  of  manure 
would  be  put  on  the  sod  to  be  plowed  under  for  corn. 

2.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  analysis  of  the 
manure.  In  a  case  of  tnis  kind  it  will  pay  very  well 
to  have  a  sample  of  the  manure  analyzed  for  compari-  » 

son  with  the  fertilizer.  We  woula  not  attempt  to 
guess  at  it  or  take  any  “  average”  analysis.  In  the 
manurial  experiments  made  at  Cornell,  values  were 
calculated  as  follows :  Nitrogen,  15  cents  a  pound ; 
phosphoric  acid,  6  cents,  and  potash,  4>^  cents.  Figure 
the  value  of  the  manure  at  these  prices  and  compare 
that  value  with  tne  cost  and  also  with  the  prices  of 
the  fertilizers.  3.  It  would  depend  very  largely  on 
the  crops  to  be  grown  and  the  soil.  We  woula  not 
use  manure  on  potatoes  except  on  very  light  and 
sandy  soil  and  then  we  would  broadcast  it  in  the  fan 
and  plow  in.  On  strawberries  for  a  winter  covering 
or  on  garden  truck,  some  manure  would  pay.  Witn 
every  ton  of  good  manure  we  would  use  75  pounds  of 
a  good  superphosphate  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  This  would  make  an  excellent  dressing  for 
garden  truck.  In  fact,  however  cheap  manure  can 
be  bought,  it  is  always  economical  to  use  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  with  it.  Farther  details  on  this 
question  will  come  in  the  discussion. 
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Graftlne  Abundance  Flnm  • 

D.  L.  B.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — Have  any  of 
Thb  11.  N.-Y.  readers  had  any  experience 
in  {grafting  the  Abundance  plum  on  other 
plum  stock  ?  I  have  tried  it  for  two 
years,  but  out  of  over  40  scions  set,  only 
one  grew.  I  commenced  grafting  when 
I  was  14  years  old,  have  followed  it  more 
or  less  ever  since,  and  am  now  over  three 
score  years  and  ten.  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  plum  one  of  the  easiest  fruits 
to  graft,  and  have  different  kinds  grow¬ 
ing,  but  the  Abundance  has  beaten  me. 

A  Bug  Trap. 

P.  H.,  Stratford,  Gown. — The  follow¬ 
ing  which  I  have  found  excellent  for 
keeping  borers  from  quince  and  apple 
trees  may  benefit  some  reader,  and 
it  is  better  than  printers’  ink  to  pre¬ 
vent  canker  worms  from  crawling  up 
trees  :  One  quart  bright,  not  white,  var¬ 
nish,  one-half  gill  sulphuric  acid,  one  gill 
lard  oil  ;  mix  the  acid  and  varnish  first 
— it  makes  a  thick  paste,  and  the  addition 
of  the  lard  oil  thins  it.  Apply  it  thor¬ 
oughly  from  one  foot  above  to  two  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  a 
tree.  I  believe  it  is  a  sure  preventive. 
I  apply  it  higher  for  v- or  ms.  It  takes 
about  six  to  eight  months  to  dry  and  it 
never  lets  up  on  a  victim.  I  have  used 
it  three  years  and  never  knew  it  to  fail. 

Dishorning:  Experience. 

J.  S.  W.,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. — I 
bad  heard  so  much  for  and  against  dis¬ 
horning,  that  last  fall  I  determined  to 
know  “  how  it  was  myself  so  I  cut  the 
horns  off  a  part  of  the  cows  put  in  for 
milking  and  fattening.  The  proper 
place  for  cutting  is  below  the  shell  close 
down  to  the  head.  All  cows’  heads  are 
not  alike,  but  if  made  close  down  to  the 
head,  the  cut  will  be  below  any  pith  and 
very  little  blood  will  fiow.  I  doubt  if 
the  fiow  of  blood  is  any  injury  to  the 
cow,  but  it  looks  bad ;  if  one  does  not 
like  to  see  it  and  will  have  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle  (a  small  fruit  jar  will  do) 
in  which  is  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  and  by  means  of  a  swab 
on  the  end  of  a  stick  apply  to  the  cut  as 
soon  as  the  horn  is  off,  it  will  stop  all 
bleeding  instantly.  A  weak  solution  of 
muriate  tincture  of  iron  will  accomplish 
the  same  thing.  I  consider  it  a  barbarous 
practice  to  cut  off  a  lot  of  cows’  horns 
and  turn  them  out  into  the  cold.  Many 
will  have  cavities  in  the  base  of  the  horns 
as  large  as  small  eggs,  and  to  put  such 
out  where  the  cold  wind  will  strike  them 
is  inhuman.  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
some  sort  of  plaster  or  covering  for  the 
wound — tar  is  good.  A  salve  made  of 
resin,  three  parts,  and  tallow  two  parts, 
is  equally  good,  and  this  may  be  spread 
on  old  pieces  of  cloth  or  on  soft  leather. 

For  dishorning,  I  prefer  the  clippers, 
as  they  do  the  work  so  much  quicker, 
although  1  believe  there  will  be  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  healing  of  the  cuts.  Some 
of  our  cows’  heads  suppurated  a  little, 
but  I  noticed  that  these  had  the  larger 
cavities,  and  I  attribute  the  suppuration 
to  the  granulations  which  were  necessary 
to  fill  up  these  cavities.  As  for  its  being 
painful,  I  carefully  watched  the  cows 
and  there  was  not  one  that  appeared  to 
suffer  any  pain  a  moment  after  the  end 
of  the  operation,  but  every  one  went  to 
eating  as  soon  as  returned  to  her  stall. 
What  was  more,  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  for  some  days  that  they  had  lost 
their  horns,  as  they  would  stiike  at  the 
next  cows  just  as  fiercely  as  before  dis¬ 
horning,  and  at  first  the  next  cow  would 
dodge  the  same  as  before.  But  both 
animals  soon  learned  that  there  was  no 
weapon  there  to  harm  or  to  fear.  The 
cows  that  were  dishorned  in  my  stables 
are  doing  much  the  best,  and  next  win¬ 


ter  every  animal  will  be  dishorned  as 
soon  as  they  come  home.  It  will  pay  me 
and  pay  them,  and  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  attendants  losing  any 
eyes. 

Ifew  Use  For  The  R.  N.-Y. 

“  Farmkr,”  Milt.rrook,  N.  Y. — Your 
paper  becomes  more  useful,  as  the  days 
go  by.  I  study  it  more.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it  which  invites  reflection. 
This  week,  I  had  my  maps  at  hand, 
looking  up  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Farmers’  Club.  I  noted  the  analyses 
of  fertilizers,  etc.,  but  did  more;  I 
looked  up  the  places  from  which  the 
correspondents  wrote.  You  would  be 
astonished  to  see  how  much  1  was  in¬ 
formed,  pleased,  and  set  to  thinking. 
Take  one  or  two  examples  :  There  was  a 
letter  from  “  Ten  Mile  Bottom.”  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  county  and  its  position  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  been  through 
there  and  have  some  idea  of  the  lay  of  the 
land.  But  the  question  arose  :  How  does 
it  occur  that  a  spoke  factory  has  ashes 
for  sale  ?  I  know  of  another  such  factory 
in  Chester  County,  Pa.  You  may  rely 
upon  it,  some  farmer  in  that  county  will 
go  at  once  to  it,  to  see  if  he  can  get  ashes 
so  cheap.  There  was  a  letter  fr«m  Salem 
County,  N.  J.  That  lies  southwest  of 
Philadelphia,  pretty  close  to  it.  I  asked 
the  question  :  Why  is  this  farmer  buying 
manure  from  New  York  when  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  so  close  at  hand  ?  So  you  see 
I  was  set  to  thinking.  I  got  some  valu¬ 
able  information  about  the  place  of 
every  correspondent,  by  looking  up  the 
locality  on  the  map.  This  has  led  me  to 
a  suggestion.  It  is  true  I  have  traveled 
some,  and  I  want  to  suggest  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  farmers  doing  more  of  it.  I 
wonder  why  a  farmer  does  not  set  aside 
$50  each  year  for  traveling  expenses. 
Let  him  go  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
with  his  wife.  Put  up  at  a  hotel,  pay 
out  the  money  willingly  ;  and  go  about 
some  new  locality  to  see  the  different 
conditions  under  which  farmers  live  and 
work.  It  would  do  him  a  world  of  good. 
Or  let  him  go  to  some  large  city — stay  a 
week — visiting  the  worst  and  best  parts 
of  the  town.  Let  him  not  visit  friends, 
but  pay  his  own  way.  Let  him  see  how 
people  are  suffering  from  deserting  the 
farms — how  dreadfully  every  city  is  over¬ 
crowded.  Let  the  farmer  get  out  of  the 
rut.  He  can  do  it.  He  is  rich  if  he  only 
knew  it  and  believed  it.  His  wife  de¬ 
serves  $50  spent  this  way.  Then  open  a 
department  where  these  farmers  can  tell 
what  they  have  seen  and  how  they  felt. 

Vetches  for  Feed. 

.T.  S.  W.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — When  in 
England,  I  saw  hundreds  of  acres  of 
vetch  growing  and  being  fed  off  by  sheep. 
It  makes  there  a  wonderful  growth,  and 
is  accounted  among  the  best  of  all  foods 
for  this  purpose.  But  it  was  always  fed 
as  a  green  crop.  Pens  were  made  with 
movable  hurdles,  into  which  from  50  to 
100  lambs  were  placed,  and  these  changed 
about  the  second  or  third  day  into  new 
pens  on  the  fresh  feed,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  wethers  being  fitted 
for  the  block,  were  put  into  the  pens 
from  which  the  lambs  had  been  removed. 
These,  in  turn,  were  followed  by  the 
breeding  ewes,  and  when  these  went  out 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  vetches 
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left,  but  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
fine  coat  of  manure  and  was  rich  enough 
to  grow  almost  any  crop. 

Of  course,  if  they  were  cut  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  land,  not  much  would 
be  left,  as  the  roots  do  not  develop  a 
deep  growth,  I  doubt  whether  we  could 
cure  them  as  a  forage  crop  for  winter 
use.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  vetch  for 
sowing  in  orchards,  and  shall  try  it  this 
summer.  I  also  saw  there  a  winter  vetch 
which  was  used  for  early  feeding,  and, 
if  that  will  stand  our  winters,  it  will 
prove  of  great  value  for  early  feeding 
and  soiling. 

Straw  and  Celery. 

S.  E.  H.,  Grkeley,  Col. — Last  fall  we 
tried  to  blanch  a  portion  of  our  celery 
with  straw,  doing  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  directed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  not 
a  success.  We  thought  it  would  be,  so 
we  chose  the  best  growth  of  plants.  The 
celery  took  on  an  exceedingly  bitter 
taste — absorbed,  we  judged,  from  the 
straw.  Possibly  it  was  packed  too  closely. 
That  banked  in  earth  was  sweet  and  nice. 

{Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

{Continued.) 

Treating  an  Aspara^ns  Bed. 

Feed  Grundy,  Illinois  — Oq  page  250, 
W.  M.  P.  tells  how  he  manages  his  as¬ 
paragus  bed,  and  his  plan  is  a  good  one, 
as  I  know  from  experience.  I  formerly 
had  quite  a  large  bed  of  asparagus,  and 
every  spring  it  would  become  fairly 
matted  with  weeds  and  grass.  When 
the  cutting  season  ended — about  the  time 
strawberries  began  to  ripen— I  took  a 
sharp  plow  and  skimmed  the  entire 
surface,  about  one  inch  deep,  and  then 
harrowed  with  a  light,  fine-toothed  har¬ 
row.  This  was  done  in  the  morning  of  a 
hot  day,  and  not  a  weed  or  spire  of  grass 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  In  a  few  days 
the  shoots  came  up,  and  before  anything 
else  could  get  fairly  started  they  shaded 
the  ground  so  that  nothing  else  could 
grow. 

Mixing:  Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow  Me. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
asks  for  a  reason  why  bone  and  ashes 
can  safely  or  profitably  be  sown  together. 
One  good  reason  for  mixing  is  that  one 
sowing  only  is  necessary,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  broadcaster  this  is  a  great 
saving  of  labor.  If  various  powerful 
ingredients  are  mixed  by  the  fertilizer 
men,  without  loss,  I  see  no  reason  for 
much,  if  any,  loss  when  bone  and  ashes 
are  mixed  but  a  short  time  before  sowing. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  union 
must  be  of  advantage  in  starting  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  bone.  If  plaster  be 
used  with  them,  how  can  any  appreciable 
loss  occur  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — The  fertilizer  men  never 
mix  lime,  such  as  is  found  in  wood  ashes, 
with  other  goods.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  use  plaster.  Another  objection 
is  that  the  ashes  are  so  dry  and  fine  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  mix  them 
thoroughly  with  the  coarser  bone. 

“  Forcing’’  A  Good  Thing. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III.— It  always 
makes  me  “tired,”  to  say  the  least,  to  hear 
such  ideas  advanced  as  that  “  laws  should 
be  made  compellina  people  to  attend 
farmers  institutes,”  '^compelling  them  to 
vote,”  etc.,  etc.  Why  not  force  a  big 
baked  potato  into  everybody’s  mouth, 
bicause  the  baked  potato  is  a  good  thing? 
I  believe  in  offering  people  all  sorts  of 
good  things — forcing  is  another  affair. 
On  account  of  their  superficial  plausibil- 
iiy  I  believe  such  doctrines  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  those  of  the  anarchist.  They 
must  end  only  in  a  popular  tyranny, 
worse  than  any  one  man  despotism — cer¬ 
tainly  followed  by  a  reaction  such  as  no 
man  will  wish  to  see. 


ably  be  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
the  price  probably  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years.  We  would 
advise  our  friends  to  plant  a  smaller  area 
rather  than  increase  it,  and  to  fit  the 
land  better,  to  select  seed  and  to  plant 
more  carefully,  and  to  use  fertilizers 
more  liberally.  The  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation  which  our  older  readers  know 
we  have  given  to  the  question,  “  How 
much  fertilizer  may  be  profitably  used?” 
have  answered  it  in  no  doubtful  way . 
The  crop  profitably  increased  as  the 
fertilizer  increased  up  to  2,000  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

This  was  the  decided  answer  which 
our  poor  soil  always  gave  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  it.  We  would  by  no  means 
advise  our  friends  to  use  that  amount 
prior  to  making  experiments  similar  to 
those  of  The  R.  N  -Y.  But  each  farmer 
may  easily,  and  with  little  extra  cost, 
make  the  same  trials  for  himself.  Divide 
an  acre  into  four  equal  parts.  On  the 
first  quarter  sow  500  pounds,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  2  000  pounds  to 
the  acre ;  on  the  second  400  pounds, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  1,600 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  the  third  200 
pounds,  or  800  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
on  the  last  100  pounds,  or  400  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

Before  these  notes  are  read  by  our 
friends,  most  of  their  potatoes  will  have 
been  planted.  But  the  experiment  may 
still  be  made.  Sow  the  fertilizers  broad¬ 
cast  after  the  tops  have  appeared,  it  may 
be,  and  then  cultivate.  Choose  a  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  day.  If  the  fertilizer  (high- 
grade  potato)  be  perfectly  dry,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  spread  it  in  a  sheltered 
place,  and  with  a  sprinkling-pot  and  a 
rake  and  shovel  the  mass  may  readily 
be  uniformly  dampened,  so  that  it  may 
be  evenly  spread,  while  no  portion  will 
blow  away. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  calls  attention  to  the 
great  difference  in  money  value  that  may 
exist  in  a  given  fertilizer  containing 
more  or  less  moisture.  We  can  not  afford 
to  pay  for  water  in  a  fertilizer,  though 
many  farmers  do  pay  for  it  without  a 
question,  or  without  knowing  that  they 
do.  Prof.  Goessman  mentions  that  two 
samples  of  fish  fertilizers,  although 
equally  pure  may  easily  differ  50  or  even 
100  per  cent  in  commercial  value,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  mere  difference  in  moisture. 

Again,  all  else  equal,  our  friends  should 
choose  the  finest  pulverized  fertilizer, 
because  this  controls  “almost  without 
exception  the  rate  of  solubility,  and  the 
more  or  less  rapid  diffusion  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  of  plant-food  throughout 
the  soil.” 


— there  is  so  much*  of  it  to  do  that  “  must 
be  done  at  once.”  At  this  writing  for  in¬ 
stance  (April  20)  we  have  72  different 
sorts  of  potatoes  to  plant,  every  one  of 
which  must  be  labeled,  entered  in  the 
record  book  and  planted  with  the  utmost 
care  so  as  to  insure,  in  so  far  as  may  be, 
the  same  conditions  for  all.  This  work 
in  past  years  has  generally  been  per¬ 
formed  by  or  before  April  10.  All  other 
work  is  similarly  behindhand. 

As  the  plum,  pear  and  apple-'  trees 
bloom  it  would  be  an  interesting  study 
to  examine  the  flowers  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  perfect 
or  not ;  whether  the  anthers  burst  and 
shed  their  pollen  when,  before,  simul¬ 
taneously,  or  after  the  stigmas  are  recep¬ 
tive.  Such  an  investigation  would,  in 
{Continued  on  page  306  ) 
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Rural  Grounds  Items.— April  25.— 
Abundance  plum  is  again  a  mass  of  blos¬ 
soms.  Readers  will  remember  how 
heavily  it  bore  last  year.  The  blossoms 
appear  just  as  the  leaves  break. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Dwarf  cherry 
(we  have  it  from  three  sources)  is 
wreathed  with  fruit  buds.  Bear  in  mind 
the  plants  were  set  not  until  March  of 
last  year.  Thus  the  claim  of  early 
fruiting  is  supported. 

The  Variegated  Prickly  comfrey  has 
passed  the  winter  in  safety  and  is  now 
three  inches  high. 

Not  a  bud  of  the  new  Loudon  red  rasp¬ 
berry  has  been  injured  by  the  past  win¬ 
ter. 

It  would  seem  that  the  new  Colum¬ 
bian  White  asparagus  is  earlier  than 
most  other  strains.  The  shoots  with  us 
are  not  white,  but  of  a  very  light  pea- 
green  color. 

The  Siberian  almond  received  from 
Prof.  J.  L,  Budd  in  April  of  1890,  is  now 
in  bud  and  bloom.  The  buds  are  crim¬ 
son,  the  flowers  pink  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  serrate,  lanceolate. 

We  have  never  known  so  much  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  potato  culture  as  is  shown 
this  year,  'the  area  planted  will  prob- 
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We  do  not  believe  that  any  farmer- 
that  is,  any  one  who  tills  the  land 
whether  it  be  an  acre  or  hundreds  of 
acres— can  afford  to  use  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  one  application. 
This  one  application  is  usually  applied 
just  before  the  seed  is  sown  in  early 
spring.  Then  follow  the  usual  frequent 
spring  rains.  Owing  to  its  solubility — 
it  is  as  soluble  as  sugar — who  knows  just 
how  much  of  this  costly  nitrate  is  washed 
through  the  soil  before  the  roots  of 
the  germinating  seeds  can  use  it?  Our 
theory  is  that  farmers  would  better  sow 
their  nitrogen  at  different  periods,  the 
smallest  amount  before  the  seeds  are 
sown,  a  larger  amount  after  the  seeds 
have  germinated,  and  the  largest  amount 
not  until  the  plants  are  making  a  strong, 
vigorous  growth.  It  follows  that  nitro¬ 
gen  should  be  applied — if  all  at  once  be¬ 
fore  sowing— in  different  forms  ;  those 
that  are  most,  less  and  least  soluble  as, 
for  example,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  dried  blood,  tankage,  fish 
scrap,  cotton-seed  meal  and  ground  raw 
bone. 

This  is  one  of  those  very  late  seasons 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  that  fills  us  with 
apprehension  that,  with  our  limited  force 
of  assistants,  we  cannot  possibly  do  satis¬ 
factorily  all  the  important  work  laid  out 
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What  a  wonderful  thing  Is  ii  live  Hee«l,  sJ 
i  Immature,  old  or  (lead  It  may  too/c  the  same.  ^ 
How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that  ^ 
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This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfied— your  siicceM 
Is  ours.  BUIM’KK’W  FA  11111  ANNUAL 
for  1894,  172  pages,  tells  all  about  the  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  It  the 
Leading  American  Seed  CatalogtiA.  Yours 
I  free  tor  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds. 
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those  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  How 
far  can  this  be  profitably  carried,  and  what  imple¬ 
ments  can  be  so  used  to  advantage  ? 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1894. 


Thk  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  finds  bran 
adulterated  with  unground  grain  and  foul  weed  seeds. 
In  one  ton  of  bran  there  were  54  pounds  of  cockle 
seed.  This  beats  the  enemy  that  came  by  night  and 
sowed  tares  in  the  wheat ! 

« 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  sends  us  a  good  question 
which  he  says  he  discussed  at  length  with  a  friend 
without  being  able  to  reach  the  bottom.  We  want 
more  such  questions.  If  we  can’t  answer  them  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  enlarge  the  discussion. 

« 

How  does  this  stand  in  the  contest  for  the  most 
absurd  spectacle  in  American  agriculture  ?  A  farmer 
talking  eloquently  about  the  manurial  values  of  differ¬ 
ent  feeds  while  the  rain  is  washing  the  value  out  of 
his  manure  pile  twice  as  fast  as  the  live  stock  can  put 
it  in. 

« 

This  note  comes  from  away  out  in  Indian  Territory: 

I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  Thk  K.  N.-Y.,  and  I  cannot  do  without  It 
to  save  my  neck.  john  swain. 

We  want  to  save  the  necks  of  all  good  citizens.  Per¬ 
mit  us  to  say  that  saving  a  valuable  neck  one  whole 
year  for  a  silver  dollar,  is  not  an  expensive  luxury. 

m 

Setting  plants  by  machinery  I  That  means  the  loss 
of  another  job  on  which  the  hand  was  thought  to 
have  a  patent.  All  the  hand  has  to  do  now  is  to  drop 
the  plant  through  a  hole — the  machine  does  the  rest, 
and  does  it  well.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this 
machine  business  anyway  ?  What  job  will  be  gobbled 
up  next  ? 

We  call  attention  to  the  series  of  articles  on  The 
Woman’s  Money  begun  on  page  303.  These  articles 
will  record  a  true  financial  history  full  of  that  simple 
pathos  and  strength,  that  carries  conviction  with  it. 
This  problem  of  money  for  the  farm  wife  or  daughter, 
is  a  big  one.  Why  can’t  we  shave  it  down  a  little  ? 
You  will  see  how  it  was  reduced  in  the  case  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

« 

“Jebsey'  calves  make  excellent  veals  and  sell  for 
good  prices,  if  they  are  not  killed  too  young,”  said  a 
wholesaler  the  other  day.  ‘  ‘  The  trouble  is  with  many 
of  them  that  they  are  killed  too  young.  They  need  to 
get  a  little  more  age  than  calves  of  the  larger  breeds. 

.f  ersey  calves  at  six  or  seven  weeks  of  age  are  generally 
very  fat  and  plump,  although  not  of  large  size,  and 
such  sell  for  good  prices,” 

* 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  tell  us  how  the  Germans  first  re¬ 
alized  the  value  of  basic  slag  as  a  manure,  and  were 
thus  able  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  cheap  phosphoric 
acid.  The  Germans  now  are  taking  from  this  country 
large  quantities  of  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal  for 
feeding  stock.  Suppose  they  send  back  in  place  of  it 
sugar  made  from  beets  grown  with  the  fertility  con¬ 
tained  in  the  linseed  and  cotton  seed.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  in  such  a  trade  Germany  has  the  advantage 
by  importing  fertility  and  exporting  a  product  that  is 
of  no  fertilizing  value.  Americans  should  feed  the 
stock  food  and  grow  the  sugar  at  home. 

* 

E.  C.  N.,  on  page  295,  tells  of  using  a  transplanter 
as  a  potato  planter.  Why  not?  One  of  the  most 
recent  inventions  in  the  line  of  a  potato  planter  is  one 
in  which  the  potatoes  are  not  dropped  automatically, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  machines  of  this  class  ;  but 
the  dropper  rides  on  the  machine,  and  feeds  the  pota¬ 
toes  into  the  hopper  in  such  a  way  that  if  he  does  his 
work  as  he  should,  there  are  no  skips.  How  far  can 
this  business  of  making  farm  machines  do  the  work  of 
two  or  more  be  carried  ?  If  it  be  practicable,  it  means 
a  material  saving  in  the  outlay  for  implements  on  the 
farm.  A  grain  drill  is  used  not  only  for  its  original 
purpose,  but  also  to  plant  beans  and  corn,  beets,  and 
perhaps,  other  seeds;  also  to  distribute  fertilizers, 
and  as  a  cultivator  and  harrow.  Other  implements 
are  sometimes  used  to  do  different  kinds  of  work  than 


The  wise  men  seem  to  agree  pretty  well  that  the 
is  the  feed.  Take  two  hens  of  different  breeds  and 
feed  them  both  corn.  It  is  not  probable  that  one  will 
lay  a  better  fiavored  egg.  Men  are  not  like  hens,  you 
see.  Give  two  men  the  same  conditions  in  life,  and 
one  may  produce  work  with  a  taste  and  fiavor  about 
it  that  doubles  its  value.  And  yet  it  comes  back  to  the 
feeding  again,  for  what  is  work  but  the  result  of  the 
mental  food  taken  into  the  mind  and  digested  ? 

*  * 

Mb.  Giffin  tells  us  how  to  kill  the  young  weeds  in 
a  crop  of  corn.  It  does  take  courage  to  put  the  har¬ 
row  on  a  field  of  young  corn,  but  it  pays.  The  one 
exception  we  know  of  is  in  the  case  of  early  sweet 
corn— which  is  often  planted  on  top  of  little  piles  of 
horse  manure— dropped  in  the  furrow.  In  this  case, 
the  plants  have  not  strong  enough  root  growth  to 
enable  them  to  stand  up  under  the  harrow.  It  a 
fact,  however,  that  you  can  kill  50  baby  weeds  easier 
than  you  can  one  old  grandfather. 

* 

Some  sections  become  noted  for  squash  growing. 
The  crop  pays  so  well  that  the  rotation  grows  shorter 
and  shorter  until  some  fields  are  in  squash  every  other 
year.  Then,  after  a  time,  the  crop  begins  to  fail  and 
will  not  respond  to  manure  and  cultivation.  One  great 
trouble  is  that  this  constant  cropping  of  squash  has 
developed  in  the  soil  a  big  crop  of  the  larv®  of  squash 
insects  which  will  ruin  the  squash  crop  in  spite  of  the 
best  culture.  Only  by  lengthening  the  rotation  and 
increasing  the  time  between  crops  of  squash  can  this 
trouble  be  avoided. 

« 

On  one  of  the  writer’s  excursions  into  the  country, 
this  sensible  advice  was  noticed  painted  in  large  black 
letters  on  a  white  board,  and  posted  at  the  four 
corners  of  a  country  road  : 

_ □ _ ^ 

o 

PROTECT  THE  ROAD! 

DON'T  Drive  in  one  Track! 
o 


Sensible,  wasn’t  it  ?  If  each  succeeding  driver  fol¬ 
low  the  same  path  as  the  preceding,  the  road  will  be 
worn  into  ruts  and  rendered  less  desirable  as  a  high¬ 
way.  The  road  in  question  didn’t  have  any  ruts,  but 
was  evenly  worn.  Isn’t  it  the  same  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ?  If  he  follow  the  old,  beaten  track,  in  a  little 
while  he  will  find  himself  narrowed  down  into  a  rut 
from  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  escape. 
Don’t  get  into  a  rut !  Strike  out  on  new  lines  I  Try 
new  methods  of  doing  the  same  old  jobs,  as  well  as 
new  lines  of  work !  Be  wide-awake,  and  the  road 
will  grow  smoother  and  better  as  you  advance  in  life, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  ruts  I 

Hebe  is  another  cheering  letter  : 

At  a  meeting  of  Rose  Hill  Grange  to-day  they  passed  a  resolution 
Instructing  me  to  send  you  15  to  be  put  lu  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape,  Mr.  Bull,  who  we  understand  Is 
In  needy  circumstances. 

Hoping  this  will  be  In  time  to  do  him  some  good,  and  hoping  to  hear 
from  jou  soon,  I  remain.  Truly  yours, 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.  G.  k.  Marshall,  Secretary. 

All  honor  to  Rose  Hill  Grange.  Mr.  Ball  is  now  in  the 
Old  Polks  Home  at  Concord,  Mass,  His  health  is 
better  than  for  some  time  past.  We  have  sent  him 
$52.59  as  a  first  installment  of  this  “gratitude  fund,” 
and  if  you  will  do  your  duty  in  this  matter  we  can  send 
10  times  that  amount.  Get  right  up  at  the  next  Grange 
or  other  public  meeting,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape.  Then  take  your  hat,  put  a  silver  quarter 
in  it,  and  pass  it  in  front  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  present.  We  are  waiting  to  hear  from  YOU  ! 

* 

On  another  page  are  some  offSeial  letters  relating  to 
the  subject  of  the  free  delivery  of  mails  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  post  office  officials  claim  that  the 
department  is  not  self-supporting  ;  that  the  outgo  ex¬ 
ceeds  i  the  income.  They  use  this  as  an  argument 
against  any  extension  of  the  service,  or  any  reduction 
of  rates  of  postage.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  sought  to 
advance  rates  on  periodical  publications.  The  fact  of 
the  ease  is  that  if  the  mail  matter  now  carried  free  for 
the  Government  departments  and  officials  were  paid 
for  at  regular  rates,  there  would  be  a  surplus  and  not 
a  deficiency.  Why  shouldn’t  a  well  paid  Congressman 
or  Government  official  pay  postage  on  his  mail  matter, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  designed  to  promote  personal 
ends  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  purely  personal  matter  ? 


Why  shouldn’t  he  pay  as  well  as  the  farmer  ?  At 
any  rate,  why  should  he  enjoy  special  privileges  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmer  or  other  private  citizen  ? 
Free  rural  mail  delivery  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  these  official  obstructionists  would  do  well  to 
stand  from  under  the  gathering  movement,  or  they  may 
some  fine  day  hear  something  drop  with  a  dull  thud. 

it 

We  hope  we  have  let  a  little  light  on  the  sheep 
question  this  week.  There  will  evidently  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  breeding  of  many  fiocks.  It  looks  as 
though  wool  is  to  become  a  side  issue  or  by-product  in 
sheep  husbandry  with  meat  production  as  the  chief 
end  of  the  fiock.  The  object  is  to  make  the  change 
from  wool  to  meat  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible. 
It  isn’t  going  to  pay  you  to  let  the  “  free  wool”  scare 
drive  you  into  some  desperate  step  for  which  you  will 
be  sorry. 

BREVITIES. 

The  puma  the  hose  and  nozzle  had  an  amunent  oae  d<iy. 

“  Now  I'm  the  most  Important  thing,”  1  heard  the  nozzle  say. 

“  You  folks  would  make  a  sorry  Job  to  labor  without  me 
To  turn  your  water  Into  spray  to  reach  the  highest  tree.” 

Then  hose  grew  quite  Indignant,  ‘-What  a  fool  you  are,”  my  friend. 

‘  Your  work  is  good  for  nothing  if  you're  not  perched  at  the  end 
Of  me— It’s  hose  that  feeds  you-there  would  never  be  a  spray 
Did  /  not  bring  the  water,  whit  would  nozzle  do.  I  pray?” 

Now  what  s  the  use  a-talkin’  "  said  the  pump.  ”  I  do  the  work. 

T  force  the  water  through  you  and  yon  fellows  cannot  shirk. 

You  only  take  the  water  and  direct  Its  proper  course. 

It  wouldn’t  wet  your  whlst.e  If  I  didn’t  give  It  force.” 

And  so  these  foolish  fellows  stood  and  argued  loud  and  long; 

They  hadn’t  sense  enough  to  pick  the  right  from  out  the  wrong. 

Till  little  agitator  raised  his  voice  and  meekly  said  : 

“  If  we’re  to  earn  our  money  friends,  we’d  better  go  ahead. 

We  a,l  are  necessary,  each  one  do6s  a  needed  part. 

And  now  suppose  we  drop  dispute  at  once  and  make  a  start 
I’ll  keep  the  mixture  well  stirred  up.  and  pump  will  force  It  out 
And  hose  will  carry  it  along  and  nozzle  serve  as  spout. 

8  J  what’s  the  use  of  fighting  here  until  we’re  sick  and  sour  ? 

For  none  o]  us  could  run  a  stroke  without  our  big  friend  Power.' 

Don’t  spoil  your  soil. 

All  capital  Is  not  cash. 

Kbkp  your  nozzle  e'ean. 

Plant  a  dish  of  pie  plant. 

Faith  with  shirks  is  dead. 

Buckle  down  and  brace  up  1 
You  can’t  hide  the  tag  on  brag. 

Hot  water  can't  dissolve  grease. 

Bottom  beats  speed  in  a  long  run. 

Spray  early  or  fruit  will  be  knurly. 

Make  step  savers  of  the  little  shavers. 

A  DRAG  on  the  young  crop  hurries  It  up. 

A  STITCH  ahead  of  time  saves  how  many  ? 

ADVERT  your  eyes  to  the  advertisements. 

Any  competition  for  your  labor?  Why  not? 

A  PENNED  up  hog  will  find  medicine  In  a  so  1. 

Mind  what  Mr.  Seely  says  about  Leghorn  eggs. 

Not  a  brilliant  prospect  lor  fies  Rural  delivery. 

WORK  when  you  work,  and  shirk  when  you  shirk. 

The  liar  has  a  deny  trate—ot  no  value  to  agriculture. 

Threb  to  make  a  bargain— buyer,  seller  and  product. 

Does  a  stretched  Imagination  Indicate  a  widened  mind  ? 

Haven't  you  a  little  spare  attention  to  give  the  apricot  ? 

The  man  who  says,  ‘’chickens  are  a  nuisance  ’  needs  new  sense. 

The  latest  scientific  discovery  is  an  lllumlnatlGg  oil  from  grape 
seeds. 

Sugar  is  retailed  cheaper  in  America  than  in  I’rance,  Germany  or 
Russia. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports  good  results  from  the  use  of 
the  basic  slag  I 

Nothing  so  satisfying  as  to  feel  yon  have  a  reserve  of  funds 
strength  or  ability.  ’ 

Mighty  small  blessing  comes  from  guessing,  mighty  small  showing 
made  from  blowlcg. 

That  dairyman  surely  will  have  to  qult-beat-who  won’t  rid  his 
milk  of  Its  animal  heat. 

CHEAP  eggs  make  rich  pickings  for  the  poor-ls  that  a  balm  to  you 
for  the  bruised  price  of  eggs  ? 

Did  you  ever  steal  the  Devll’a  livery  to  do  a  good  deed  ?  What  do 
you  think  of  yourself  for  doing  It  ? 

“  Pure  DEVILTRY”  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  scrub  article.  You 
know  what  to  expect  of  the  former. 

There’s  warmth  and  comfort  In  that  15  cow  stable — page  307.  It  is 
1,000  per  cent  better  than  a  stray\  stack. 

Mr.  woodward  writes  that  the  late  snow  storm  seems  to  have 
killed  all  the  aphides  on  the  apple  trees.  That  was  a  blizzard  blessing. 

IT  Is  considered  complimentary  to  say  of  a  person  “he  Is  no  slouch” ! 

A  slcgular  commentary,  that,  on  the  carefulness  oftheaverage  citizen. 

A  SNEEZE  Is  full  brother  to  a  cough.  One  Is  the  result  of  Irritation 
In  the  front  of  the  nose,  the  other  means  Irritation  at  the  back  of  the 
nose. 

THOSE  are  untrustworthy  men  who  have  to  be  “  followed  up  all  the 

time.”  Nobody  hires  them  except  under  protest  or  because  they  ate 

“cheap.” 

A  BROOD  of  the  “17-year  locusts”  is  booked  to  hatch  out  about  June 
1  this  year— along  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Troy  and  In  parts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

have  you  saved  a  cent  In  plantlig  this  year?  Haven’t  thought  out 
some  new  method  for  saving  labor?  Well,  sir.  If  that  Is  so,  you  are 
hardly  up  with  the  procession. 

You’d  give  your  egg  record  a  mighty  big  boost  If  you’d  rub  kerosene 
up  and  down  every  roost  A  good  suit  of  clothes  runs  away  in  the 
slice  of  the  profit  that’s  annually  fed  to  the  lice! 

WHEN  Nature  marks  upon  your  foot  so  plain  that  all  may  see,  the 
figure  10,  there  Is  no  road  to  agony  so  free,  as  for  some  evil  thought  to 
come  and  whisper  In  your  ear  :  •’  That  foot  will  stand  a  No.  9  and  so 
quite  small  appear!” 

A ’‘lamb  creep”  Isa  place  for  grain  with  an  entrance  too  small 
for  the  ewe  to  enter  but  large  enough  for  the  lamb.  By  its  use,  the 
little  things  can  be  fed  without  danger  that  the  big  ones  will  steal 
their  grain.  Some  of  the  demands  for  legislation  are  Mke  lamb  creeps 
-for  the  benefit  of  poorer  folks.  Are  these  legal  lamb  creeps  Just  ? 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Secretary  Morto^t  has  put  an  end  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  “  rainmaking  ”  that  were  carried  out  by  the 
agricultural  department  two  years  ago.  While  these 
government  tests  will  be  given  up,  we  are  informed 
that  several  of  the  railroad  companies  operating  in 
the  far  West,  will  continue  to  experiment  in  this  line. 
As  these  railroad  companies  are  deeply  interested  in 
making  the  lands  near  their  roads  productive,  it  is 
greatly  to  their  interests  to  secure  a  water  supply. 
They  may  well  test  any  remedy  for  drought,  however 
desperate  it  may  seem.  ^ 

In  Kansas  and  other  Western  States,  the  chinch  bug 
is  an  awful  pest.  Whole  fields  of  grain  are  ruined  by 
it.  As  we  have  before  now  stated.  Prof.  Suow  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  has  discovered  a  way  of  killing 
off  these  bugs  by  spreading  an  infectious  disease 
among  them.  Bugs  affected  with  the  disease  are  put 
in  the  field  and  these  infect  the  others.  This  has  now 
been  done  for  several  years,  and  so  successfully  that 
we  8  re  now  told  that  the  Commissioners  of  some 
counties  have  employed  persons  to  make  a  business  of 
applying  the  infection.  Prof.  Snow  has  arranged  a 
short  course  of  instruction  so  that  young  men  and 
others  may  learn  how  to  use  the  remedy  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  chinch  bug  is  a  public  enemy  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  fought  by  the 
public.  Surely  it  does  more  harm  than  a  human  thief. 

ft 

Recently  we  gave  figures  showing  the  amount  of 
liquor  consumed  by  Americans  in  1893.  It  is  always 
claimed  by  some  persons  that  the  liquor  business  pro¬ 
vides  a  fine  market  for  grain.  Without  it  we  are  told 
prices  would  be  much  lower.  Let’s  see  about  that. 
Here  is  a  table  showing  the  actual  grain  used  in  mak- 
ing  distilled  liquors  in  1893,  and  the  total  crops  for 
the  same  year  : 


Quantity  used  for  Total  crop, 
liquor,  basil.  bush. 

Wheat .  97.070  3!)).131,725 

Nye .  5,521,202  26,555,440 

Corn .  19,770,550  1,6:9,496,131 

Oats .  13,516  618,854  850 


Now  don’t  you  see  what  a  fraud  that  claim  is  ?  But  a 
mere  handful  of  the  grain  crop  was  used  in  making 
liquor.  It  did  not  affect  the  selling  price  of  grain  at 
all,  and  yet  think  of  the  wonderful  profit  to  the 
distillers  and  the  amount  of  harm  in  the  whisky 
made  from  the  grain.  ^ 

American  farmers  do  not  begin  to  value  basic  or 
Thomas  slag  as  it  is  valued  abroad.  We  have  often 
stated  that  this  substance  is  a  residue  in  the  smelting 
of  iron  ore.  The  phosphorus  in  the  ore  unites  with 
lime  to  form  a  phosphate  which  is- ground  to  a  fine 
powder.  In  Germany  and  France,  this  substance  is 
very  largely  used.  In  fact,  thousands  of  farmers  there 
use  nothing  but  slag,  kainit  and  green  manures  like 
clover  and  peas.  They  thus  obtain  very  cheap  fertil¬ 
ity,  and  while  their  crops  may  not  be  of  the  largest, 
they  may  be  cheap  when  cost  and  price  are  considered. 
Speaking  of  this,  it  is  well  to  say  that  no  general  rule 
can  be  given  for  the  buying  of  fertilizers.  One  man 
may  be  so  situated  that  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
ordinary  forms  may  serve  his  purpose.  It  may  pay 
him  to  use  them  but  sparingly.  Another  may  find  it 
profitable  to  buy  large  quantities  of  nitrogen.  That 
is  where  good  judgment  and  good  understanding  of 
the  fertilizer  question  come  in.  Without  them  the 
man  who  needs  nitrogen  may  think  he  can  get  along 
without  it  and  vice  versa. 


There  has  been  considerable  argument  about  the 
effect  of  free  trade  on  the  price  of  coal.  Thera  are 
large  deposits  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  mines  are 
easily  worked  and  near  to  the  sea.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  free  trade  coal  could  be  landed  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  at  per  ton.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
West  Virginia  coil  in  Boston  is  $3  07  per  ton.  The 
extra  cost  is  largely  made  up  by  freight  rates.  Free 
coal  therefore  would  be  a  great  boon  to  New  England 
manufacturers.  Farmers  and  market  gardeners  near 
the  large  New  England  towns  also  use  large  quantities 
of  coal  in  their  hothouses.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  of  freight  to  the  railroads  would  be  serious,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  would  mean  loss  of  work  to  thousands 
of  employees.  ^ 

By  way  of  England,  we  learn  the  following  about 
Canadian  eggs  : 

The  uncertainty  reftardlng  the  date  when  egfss  will  be  admitted 
free  Into  the  United  States  under  the  reformed  tariff,  is  causing 
anxiety  amongst  Canadian  egg  dealers,  for  should  the  change  come 
into  force  this  spring,  American  buyers  would  compete  with  Canadian 
shippers  to  England  and  elsewhere,  for  the  most  desirable  pan  of  the 
crop.  It  Is  argued  that  should  Canadian  eggs  be  eventually  admitted 
across  the  United  States  frontier  without  duty,  the  neiv  trade  which 
has  been  opened  between  Canada  and  Great  Biltaln  will  come  to  an 
end,  and  all  the  money  expended  by  Canadian  shippers  In  cultivating 
It  will  have  been  to  no  purpose. 

Unless  the  Senate  puts  on  a  little  more  steam  soon, 
the  egg  question  will  not  be  settled  before  next  spring. 
We  would  be  sorry  to  have  the  money  of  these  Can¬ 
adian  shippers  wasted  !  Our  American  hens  are  fully 
able  to  wait  on  the  American  egg  market.  If  the 
Canadians  want  to  do  us  a  friendly  act,  let  them  spend 
more  money  to  develop  that  English  trade  and  let  our 
market  alone.  That  would  be  rough  on  the  English 
hens,  though.  ^ 

An  extensive  handler  of  Southern  produce  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  South,  told  the 
writer  that  we  need  expect  no  Georgia  peaches  this 
year.  The  blizzard  the  last  week  in  March  killed 
them.  It  has  also  killed  most  other  fruits  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  watermelons.  The 
watermelons  were  all  up  finely  through  that  section, 
but  they  were  all  killed.  “I  saw  one  field  of  700  acres 
that  was  completely  ruined.  The  owner  immediately 
began  replanting,  though,  and  the  crop  will  come  on, 
perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks  later  than  would  the  first 
planting.  Many  of  them  probably  will  not  replant. 
The  trees  were  all  fully  leaved  out,  and  were  frozen 
so  that  it  looked  afterwards  as  though  a  fire  had 
passed  through.  The  thermometer  was  down  to  18 
degrees.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  that  section,  and  we 
need  expect  no  fruit  of  any  account  this  year  until  we 
get  it  from  the  orchards  of  Delaware  or  Maryland  j 
even  these  are  badly  injured.” 

* 

Advocates  of  woman’s  suffrage  in  New  York  State 
are  making  a  hard  fight  to  influence  the  coming  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  to  suggest  the  necessary  change 
in  the  State  constitution.  There  are  some  women 
who  oppose  the  change.  They  say  that  women  have 
more  duties  now  than  they  can  properly  attend  to 
without  asking  more  rights.  They  also  claim  that  be¬ 
cause  men  do  not  insist  on  doing  woman’s  work 
woman  should  not  seek  to  rob  men  of  their  voting 
privilege.  These  people  should  go  on  and  tell  us  by 
what  law  or  right  man  claims  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  voting.  His  man  suffrage  proved  such  a  complete 
success  that  nothing  more  is  needed  ?  The  liquor  busi¬ 
ness  and  dozens  of  other  evils  have  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  in  spite  of  man  and  his  boasted  power. 


In  fact,  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  woman’s 
suffrage  is  the  fact  that  men  are  now  divided  politically 
on  such  strong  partisan  lines  that  they  cannot  fairly 
handle  moral  questions.  Some  new  influence  is  needed 
in  politics  and  good  women  alone  can  supply  this. 

* 

In  one  of  the  railroad  yards  in  .T ersey  City  are  a 
couple  of  cars  got  up  to  advertise  a  county  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  They  are  filled  with  the  attractively  displayed 
products  of  that  fruitful  country,  comprising  the 
fruits  and  other  agricultural  products  of  both  the  tem¬ 
perate  and  more  Southern  climates.  There  are  the 
different  kinds  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  etc.,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  our  Eastern  markets  ;  then 
there  are  many  different  kinds  of  oranges,  etc.,  which 
we  seldom  see  in  this  market.  A  white  orange,  al¬ 
though  not  so  attractive  in  appearance  as  the  golden 
globes  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  is  said  to  be  of 
much  better  quality.  The  lemons  are  mammoth  in 
size,  and  some  of  the  clusters  of  grapes  are  immense. 
A  sugar  beet  two  or  three  feet  in  length  and  of  pro¬ 
portionate  size  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  State 
in  the  production  of  sugar.  Some  white  onions  would 
rival  those  from  Spain.  A  sheaf  of  oats  standing 
erect  towered  more  than  a  foot  above  the  head  of  a 
six-foot  man.  Taken  altogether,  the  exhibition  shows 
the  possibilities  of  the  fertile  soil  and  excellent  cli¬ 
mate  combined  with  intelligent  cultivation  and  man¬ 
agement.  ^ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

.Teh.sey  cattle,  Cheshire  swine  and  poultry  are  offered  by  R.  I). 
Button,  Cottons,  N.  Y.  You  can  get  his  catalOKue  free. 

When  a  shower  is  comlnsr  up  or  a  rainy  day  threatens  the  hay 
maker  or  (frain  harvester,  it  Is  a;pretty  jjood  thlnK  to  have  some  water¬ 
proof  caps  to  cover  the  hay  or  irraln  In  the  Held.  The  National 
Waterproof  Fibre  Co..  36  South  Street,  New  York,  furnish  an  excellent 
cap  for  the  purpose,  and  cheap  too.  The  same  firm  will  furnish 
awnlnirs  for  the  house. 

We  learn  that  the  P'armers’  Seed  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111  ,  will  remove 
Its  offices  and  warerooms  this  month  to  Faribault,  Minn.,  where  their 
seed  farm  Is  located.  Being  growers  themselves,  this  house  can  fur¬ 
nish  choice  seeds  from  northern  latitudes,  and  It  must  be  an  advant¬ 
age  to  their  customers  ns  well  as  to  themselves  to  have  the  offices  and 
supply  rooms  within  easy  reach  of  the  Helds  on  which  the  seeds  are 
grown. 

No  dairyman,  whether  making  butter  or  selling  milk,  should  be 
without  a  milk  cooler  and  aerator.  The  cost  of  a  cooler  Is  compara¬ 
tively  trifling,  and  little  time  Is  required  to  do  the  work,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  In  quality  and  keeplng'propert  es  are  so  favorable  and  apparent 
that,  once  having  used  a  cooler,  one  will  never  be  without  It.  The 
Star  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  lladdonffeld,  N.  J.,  make  a  good  one,  and  will 
send  catalogue  free  on  application. 

Evkky  farmer  and  villager  must  have  good  reliable  vehicles  and 
harness  for  work  and  pleasure.  Quality  and  price  are  what  count, 
and  every  shrewd  buyer  will  buy  where  he  can  get  the  beet  goods  for 
the  least  money.  These  two  Important  qualities  have  been  the  prime 
factors  In  directing  thousands  of  orders  the  past  year  to  the  Alliance 
Carriage  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  They  claim  to  have  sold  more 
goods  In  1801  than  any  other  carriage  factory  In  the  world.  If  yon 
have  not  already  sent  for  their  catalogue  ‘‘D”  you  can  have  It  for 
the  asking. 

The  advantages  of  using  genuine  white  lead  for  painting  surfaces, 
especially  Iron  work,  says  the  English  Mechanic,  have  been  known 
for  years,  but  an  Instance  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Arrol  will  serve 
to  Impress  the  fact  on  the  memory.  Some  years  ago  he  purchased  the 
materials  of  old  Hammersmith  Bridge  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  por¬ 
tion  In  erecting  a  temporary  plant  at  one  of  his  large  undertaklrgs. 
The  Iron  work  had  been  In  position  62  years,  and  many  of  the  parts, 
owing  to  Inaccessibility,  had  not  been  painted  since  they  were  placed 
In  position.  Finding  them  In  so  remarkable  a  state  of  preservation 
Sir  William  Arrol  had  some  of  the  paint  analyzed,  when  It  was  found 
to  be  genuine  white  lead. 

Ai.FiiEn  Peats,  the  wall  paper  merchant,  states  that  be  sold,  direct 
to  consumers  In  the  year  1893,  over  2,500,0.0  rolls  of  wall  paper.  If 
placed  end  to  end  these  rolls  would  make  a  continuous  strip  11,000 
miles  long,  or  enough  paper  to  encircle  the  whole  of  the  UnKed  States. 
It  was  shipped  to  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States. 
This  success  Is  the  result  of  two  busloesss  prlnc  ples,'" first,  “advertise 
Judiciously,”  and  second,  “live  up  to  your  advertisements.”  Upon 
receipt  of  10  cents  to  pay  postage  this  house  will  send  samples  of  new, 
artist  c,  yet  inexpenslre  wail  paper  to  any  address,  and  accompany 
them  with  a  pamphlet  on  economy  In  home  decoration  and  fuil  in¬ 
structions  how  to  hacg  paper.  Their  prices  are  about  what  the  local 

dealer  has  to  pay  at  wholesale,  and  their  patterns  are  always  of  the 
latest  style. 


Going:  to  Build  this  Year  ? 

THEN  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  OF 


Roofs  Don’t  Leak 

WHEN  THEY  ARE  COVERED  WITH 


'lis  for  Roofs,  Sides  and  Walls,  for  Houses,  Barns,  Henhouses,  Greenhouses,  Hotbeds,  Haystacks,  Wagon  Covers,  Etc.,  Etc. 


SAMPLES 

AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


FREE. 


It  is  absolutely  the  best  thing  out.  WATER-PROOF,  FROST-PROOF,  SNOW- 
PROOF  and  VERMIN-PROOF.  Costs  very  much  less  than  Shingles  and  wears  as  well. 
’Tis  just  as  good  for  walls  as  it  is  for  roofs,  and  better  than  anything  else  for  both. 
Makes  splendid  back  plaster.  NAILS  WITH  EACH  ROLL.  All  Hardware 
Dealers,  Lumber  Merchants  and  Country  Stores  should  have  it  in  stock. 


WRITE  AT 
ONCE  TO 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 


Sole  Manufacturers, 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Avoid  all 


IMITATIONS 


They  are  Similar  in  Color, 

BCT 

The  Quality  is  Not  There. 


FARMERS  NEED  IT. 

f .  ■  ' ;  f  I 


POULTRYMEN  MUST  HAVE  IT 


THE  HEAD  HEALS  THE  HEEL. 

"BTKP  SAVARH”  I.V  TRE  HOUSKUOLP 

We  want  to  net  and  print  a  collection  of  wbat  we  may  call  Step 
Saverg—tbat  Is.  helps  and  devices  that  have  enabled  you  to  do  your 
housework  with  less  walklnjr.  Will  you  be  kind  enouith  to  describe 
two  or  three  devices  In  jour  house  that  have  enabled  y.  u  to  save 
steps,  as  compared  with  the  old  order  of  things  T 

Improving  the  House  That  Jack  Built. 

In  the  first  place,  my  small  kitchen  was  not  made 
very  convenient,  but  that  was  not  my  fault,  for 
“  John”  built  the  house  before  he  asked  me  to  become 
Mrs.  John,  so  I  was  not  consulted.  The  dining-room 
cupboard  projected  into  the  kitchen,  and  the  stove  had 
to  back  up  against  it  so  as  to  stand  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Then  the  kitchen  cupboard 
joined  the  other  at  right  angles.  A  convenient  pump 
stood  at  the  right  of  the  small  sink,  and  in  this  sink 
the  dish  pan  could  stand ;  but  there  was  not  room 
enough  cn  the  short  shelf  at  the  left  to  rinse,  drain 
and  place  wiped  dishes,  because  the  door  leading  into 
the  dining-room  cut  off  my  chance  for  a  longer  shelf. 
It  is  surprising,  though,  what  a  carpenter  can  do  with 
hammer  and  nails,  especially  if  you  don’t  mind  noise 
and  pounding  and  shavings  and  sawdust  and  showers 
of  plaster  and  things. 

Now  that  door  Las  walked  over  to  the  corner  where 
the  cupboards  were,  and  my  nice  shelf  goes  across  the 
old  doorway.  Below  this  shelf  are  drawers  and  a  cup¬ 
board,  and  about  14  inches  above  it  is  another  cup¬ 
board.  The  space  between,  leaves  room  for  a  small 
sliding  window  through  which  the  dishes  can  be 
shoved  into  the  dining-room.  In  there  a  broader  shelf 
meets  it,  and  with  the  large  cupboard  above  that  and 
a  small  one  below  with  six  drawers — three  on  each 
side  of  it — it  answers  for  a  commodious  sideboard. 
The  table  stands  near,  so  that  there  is  but  a  step  to 
take  to  reach  the  dishes  at  meal  times,  and  soiled 
dishes  can  be  pushed  though  the  window  to  be  washed 
in  the  kitchen. 

That  is  the  theory.  The  fact  is  that  the  convenient 
little  window  isn’t  used  for  that  purpose  yet,  because 
the  woodwork  which  was  grained  many  weeks  ago, 
still  awaits  a  coat  of  varnish  to  harden  the  graining 
before  use.  “  John”  threatens  to  attend  to  it  occasion¬ 
ally,  or  hire  a  professional  varnisher,  but  his  head  is 
so  full  of  plans,  and  his  hands  so  full  of  work,  that 
the  thing  isn’t  done  yet.  Might  doit  myself?  Oh, 
yes — while  I’m  taking  time  to  tell  about  it,  perhaps — 
but  then  The  Rurae  readers  possibly  might  not  know 
how  to  arrange  their  own  inconvenient  cupboards  and 
places,  and  get  lots  of  nice  big  drawers  to  keep  towels, 
tablecloths,  napkins,  bread,  cakes  and  groceries  in. 
You  see,  I’m  a  believer  in  doing  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

There,  the  baby  is  waking  up,  and  it  is  half  past 
five,  and  I  must  tell  Sarah  Ann  what  to  get  for  supper, 
so  I  can’t  stop  either  to  varnish  or  to  tell  any  more 
long  stories.  carrie  ellis  rrkck. 

Q,uite  a  List  of  Conveniences. 

My  greatest  helps  are  order  and  system.  They  are 
the  best  “step  savers”  that  I’ve  yet  found.  But  besides 
them,  I  count  as  especially  helpful  a  zine-covered 
table,  convenient  closets,  a  steam  cooker,  steam 
washer,  charcoal  smoothing  iron,  granite  or  enameled 
iron  kitchen  ware,  a  meat  block,  good  sink  with  prop¬ 
erly  plumbed  waste  pipe,  and  water  piped  in  from  the 
wind-mill  tank.  I  think  these  are  my  most  helpful 
things.  MRS.  c.  15.  s. 

One  That  Takes  the  Steps  Itself. 

We  have  a  small  house,  with  one  room  for  both 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  out  of  which  three  doors  in 
close  proximity  open  into  the  china  closet,  pantry  and 
sink-room.  As  the  latter  contains  an  easy  going 
pump  and  a  long  bench,  we  have  not  felt  the  need  of 
any  special  devices  for  saving  steps  in  housework. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  step-saver  we  could  illy  afford  to 
do  without,  but  it  is  thus  valuable  only  because  of  the 
rheumatic  trouble  with  which  one  member  of  the 
family  is  afflicted.  Unable  to  walk,  or  even  to  stand, 
without  pain,  and  often  unable  to  walk  at  all,  the  idea 
came  to  her  that  if  she  had  a  chair  on  casters,  she 
might  be  able  to  push  herself  about.  An  old-fashioned, 
straight-backed,  originally  flag-bottomed  chair  was  in 
consequence  fitted  with  ordinary  iron  casters  about  an 
inch  and  a-half  in  diameter.  The  experiment  was  an 
immense  success.  By  pushing  with  her  feet  against 
the  floor  our  invalid  could  get  about  the  house  easily 
and  painlessly.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  able  to 
wait  on  herself,  and  when  the  housekeeper  has  been 
sick,  has  even  washed  dishes  and  carried  them  away, 
made  and  baked  biscuit,  set  the  table,  done  a  small 
ironing,  and  swept  the  floor,  all  without  having  to 
walk  a  step,  or  stand  except  to  reach  something  that 


could  not  be  reached  sitting.  The  chair  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  nearly  three  years,  has  worn  out 
s  'veral  sets  of  casters,  and  saved  its  possessor  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  many  thousand  steps. 

Massachusetts.  e  r. 

Helps  in  the  Dairy, 

The  greatest  step  saver  about  my  house  is  my  cab¬ 
inet  creamery.  The  old  way  of  setting  milk  in  pans, 
with  the  countless  steps  taken  in  skimming,  emptying 
and  washing  them  is  done  away  with.  A  very  good 
creamery  may  be  made  at  home  if  one  is  handy  with 
tools,  lining  with  zinc  and  leaving  an  air  chamber  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  outside.  Have  pipes  arranged  for 
inlet  and  overflow, 

I  have  until  recently  kept  cream  in  two  or  three 
pails,  holding  three  gallons  each,  dividing  the  cream 
at  each  skimming  into  each  pail.  I  now  have  a  pail 
holding  12  gallons,  with  a  heavy  bail  and  tight-fitting 
cover,  and  a  heavy  wire  around  the  bottom  to  tip  by 
and  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  pail  from  the  floor. 
Its  cost  was  only  $1.25,  made  to  order.  It  is  better  to 
have  all  the  cream  in  one  vessel,  besides  there  is  only 
one  to  wash. 

A  fine  scrub  brush  is  an  excellent  article  in  washing 
cans,  pails  and  all  milk  utensils.  It  cleans  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  cracks  far  better  and  easier  than  a  cloth. 
Another  brush  made  of  palmetto  fiber  is  a  great  help 
in  cleaning  tables,  tubs,  sinks,  etc. 

Nebraska.  mrs.  fred  c  .tohnson. 


THE  WOMAN'S  MONEY. 

SHARE  FOR  WIFE  OR  DAUGHTER. 

“How  can  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  best  supply 
herself  with  the  money  needed  for  her  own  wants  ?  ” 

Part  I. 

HIS  perplexing  problem,  existing  in  so  many 
homes,  has  for  several  years  had  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  for  me,  as  I  have  watched  its  solution,  by  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  has  consented  to 
allow  me  to  relate  her  experience  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  possibly  benefit  some  one  else  in  life’s  great 
struggle.  To  better  understand  the  work  she  has  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  difficulties  she  has  surmounted, 
it  is  needful  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  her  history. 
What  this  woman  has  done,  any  woman  with  good 
health,  a  clear  head,  and  a  will  to  do  it,  may  do.  Near¬ 
ly  her  whole  life  has  been  upon  the  farm.  She  had 
the  advantages  of  good  schools,  as  well  as  practical 
instruction  in  housekeeping.  At  the  age  of  18  she 
was  married  to  an  intelligent,  industrious  young  man, 
of  good  character,  who  was  possessed  of  more  ability 
than  means.  A  snug  little  farm  was  bought,  through 
which,  in  a  short  time,  a  railway  was  built,  greatly 
enhancing  its  value.  About  this  time  a  sum,  largely 
in  advance  of  the  purchase  price,  was  offered  and  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  farm.  This  sum  was  invested  in  a 
larger  farm,  on  the  hillside,  one  mile  distant  from  a 
pleasant  little  town.  The  husband  and  wife  were 
happy  in  each  other’s  love,  and  in  the  love  of  two 
bright  children,  a  son  and  daughter.  A  pleasant, 
roomy  house  was  built,  and  life  seemed  full  of  promise. 

It  was  the  father’s  pride  that  his  son,  now  12  years 
of  age,  was  such  a  promising  student,  and  the  best 
opportunities  for  an  education  were  given  him.  But 
the  boy,  who  was  mature  beyond  his  years,  was 
stricken  with  spinal  meningitis  and  died.  One  week 
from  his  death,  both  parents  were  stricken  with  the 
same  disease,  and  for  weeks  their  lives  hung  in  the 
balance.  The  shock  caused  by  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  his  own  terrible  illness,  had  somewhat  obscured 
the  mental  vision  of  the  father.  As  a  man  of  business, 
his  faculties  were  unimpaired,  but  he  was  morose  and 
bitter  over  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  when,  in  the  years 
following,  four  bright  little  daughters  were  added  to 
the  home  circle,  his  bitterness  and  disappointment 
knew  no  bounds.  Though  possessed  of  abundant 
means,  it  was  withheld  from  use  for  all  but  the  com¬ 
mon  necessaries  of  life.  The  wife  has,  with  the  aid 
of  her  children,  secured  for  them  the  higher  privileges 
of  life.  _  BEATRICE 

LEFT-OVERS  FROM  SYMPOSIUMS. 

The  Untrained  Girl’s  Capital. 

SSUMING  that  this  life  is  a  training  school  for  a 
life  hereafter,  it  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  of 
facts  that  a  technical  education  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  one’s  talents.  So  much  depends  on 
the  individual  as  to  the  value  of  an  educational  train¬ 
ing,  tnat  many  who  are  termed  “  smart  women”  have 
overcome  obstacles  and  made  a  success  of  their  chosen 
calling  with  nothing  but  their  own  faculty  to  rely 
upon.  It  has  even  been  facetiously  remarked  that 
they  should  be  “taxed”  for  their  faculty. 


While  it  is  good  to  feel  that  one  is  master  of  the 
situation  at  the  start,  much  may  be  accomplished  by 
making  use  of  the  hidden  capital  that  is  in  one  ;  even 
though  it  be  but  Patience,  Perseverince  and  Persist¬ 
ency,  those  three  P’s  that  can  do  wonders.  Throw  off 
care  and  worry  by  a  simple  trust  in  God,  and  so  foster 
the  element  of  cheerfulness,  which  means  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  things.  But  do  not  be  one-sided,  or 
too  cowardly  to  look  a  difficulty  squarely  in  the  face 
and  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  pros  and  cons.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  is  especially  useful  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
whether  in  a  hospital — where  one  may  become  trained, 
or  outside,  where  the  expense  of  a  trained  nurse  can¬ 
not  be  afforded.  There  are  invalids  who  need  a  com¬ 
panion  more  than  they  need  skilled  nursing,  and  quite 
a  young  person  may  keep  the  room  tidy,  arrange 
flowers,  read,  do  mending  and  plain  sewing  and  while 
away  the  ted’ous  hours  in  various  ways,  by  bringing 
some  pleasant  news  from  an  occasional  trip  outside. 
When  the  sick  one  feels  too  tired  to  hear  or  talk  of 
anything,  by  her  mere  presence  in  the  room  she  may 
become  a  comfort,  and  if  a  love  for  the  work  grow 
upon  one,  a  good  home  and  wages  are  insured.  I  have 
known  two  women  who  supported  themselves  by 
nursing,  whose  cheerfulness  was  an  inspiration,  and 
their  patients  declared  themselves  better  just  at  sight 
of  their  faces.  To  be  sure,  both  had  seen  trouble,  but 
had  learned  to  overcome  it,  perhaps  by  taking  up 
other  peoples’  burdens  and  bearing  them.  There  need 
be  no  complaint  of  hard  times  in  this  business.  The 
sick  are  always  in  need  of  help,  and  when  a  nurse’s 
reputation  is  established,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  a 
call  for  her  services.  s.  h.  h. 

Division  of  Labor. 

In  the  household  where  love  rules,  and  the  Golden 
Rule  prevails,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
division  of  labor.  There  always  will  be  thoughtless 
or  selfish  men  and  women.  The  well  man  who  lies  in 
bed  while  his  wife  makes  the  morning  fires,  is  no  more 
excusable  than  is  the  well  woman  who  leaves  little 
household  duties  unperformed  awaiting  the  tired  hus¬ 
band’s  home-coming.  A  lady  writer  has  recently  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  selfish  women  have  the 
best  husbands— made  so  by  their  exactions.  A  pity 
’tis  if  true:  and  who  shall  say  if  it  be  true  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  affectionate  wives  who  care 
less  for  the  actual  help  given,  than  for  the  loving 
thoughtfulness  behind  the  act. 

In  our  home  where  the  heavy  work  of  a  large  dairy 
and  farm  Demands  much  hired  help  with  all  its  vexa¬ 
tions  and  uncertainties,  one  side  of  the  house  is  often 
in  a  position  to  require  help  from  the  other — and  well 
it  is  for  both  sides  that  the  will  and  the  ability  to  give 
the  needed  help  exist.  We  always  have  at  least  four 
men  who  sleep  and  board  at  the  house.  Two  milk 
wagons  deliver  milk  twice  each  day  around  town. 
There  is  no  jumping  out  of  the  wagon  to  deliver  milk: 
at  the  ring  of  a  bell,  the  customer  comes  to  the  wagon 
and  gets  what  is  wanted.  In  pleasant  weather  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  woman  from  doing  this  work 
unless  it  be  her  sensitiveness  to  the  remarks  it  at  first 
occasions.  Many  times  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
emergency  have  I  supplied  the  driver’s  place  on  one 
of  the  wagons — and  my  daughter  has  done  the  same. 
Once  my  physician  advised  me  to  drive  the  wagon  for 
months,  telling  me  it  would  do  more  to  restore  me  to 
health  than  “  all  the  doctors  in  Christendom  could,” 
if  I  persisted  in  trying  to  oversee  my  housework.  I 
drove  the  wagon  all  the  lovely  fall  weather,  and  really 
enjoyed  it — and  regained  my  health  besides. 

When  1  have  good  help  in  the  house,  I  take  the  most 
of  the  care  of  the  fowls,  and  choose  to  do  it ;  but  the 
time  often  comes  when  no  girl  is  to  be  had.  Then,  a 
man  is  delegated  to  do  my  bidding,  and  he  is  given  the 
work  best  suited  to  one  unskilled  in  housework.  When 
the  girl  and  I  reach  the  kitchen  in  the  morning,  we 
find  the  teakettle  boiling,  and  a  pan  of  potatoes 
nearly  baked  in  the  oven — one  of  the  milkers  always 
gives  us  that  good  start,  leaving  the  drafts  to  the  stove 
partly  closed  so  that  we  need  not  hurry.  For,  where 


A  crcau.-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Oovernment  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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70  cows  are  to  be  milked  before  break¬ 
fast,  that  meal  is  never  wanted,  in  the 
winter  time,  before  seven  o’clock.  Several 
times  my  husband  has  said  “  There  is  a 
fine  calf  that  I  feel  sure  will  die  unless 
you  take  it  in  hand — it  is  dainty  and  J ohn 
is  not  going  to  save  it.”  Then,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  I  take  the  charge  and  it  is  quite  a 
feather  in  my  cap  to  be  told — ”  that  fine 
cow  is  the  one  you  saved  when  a  calf.” 

A  man  always  does  the  heavier  work 
in  our  house.  The  coal  is  brought  in, 
water  pumped,  and  on  washdays  the 
machine  and  wringer  used  by  him.  I 
really  think  it  would  be  poor  manage¬ 
ment  for  my  husband,  with  all  he  has  to 
oversee,  to  give  his  time  to  that  work, 
even  if  he  chose  to  do  it.  If  mother  or 
daughter  can  help  by  taking  a  long 
drive  on  business,  it  is  gladly  done,  and 
that  exchange  of  work  is  counted  a  real 
benefit  and  no  robbery.  We  Colorado 
women  have  equal  rights  at  the  polls, 
and  why  should  we  not  also  claim  our 
right  to  be  helpful  and  loving,  as  well  as 
to  be  loved  and  helped  ?  s.  e.  h. 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Abide  By  Your  Contract. 

To  many  of  The  Kural  readers  the 
hired  man  question  has  been  a  perplex¬ 
ing  one.  The  time  and  labor  required  or 
necessary  to  keep  in  order  his  wardrobe 
should  be  determined  somewhat  by  his 
willingness  to  make  himself  generally 
useful  about  the  house  when  not  other¬ 
wise  engaged.  When  he  is  neat  and  tidy 
and  careful  of  his  clothes,  one  feels  more 
like  doing  for  him  than  if  he  were  other¬ 
wise.  His  using  tobacco  and  spending 
his  money  foolishly  are  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  a  duty  that  one  is  obligated  by 
contract  to  perform,  providing  he  earns 
the  wages  agreed  upon.  If  he  does  not 
earn  his  wages,  it  is  better  to  discharge 
him  than  to  violate  any  part  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  would  put  one’s  honor  at 
stake.  Three  years  ago  my  husband 
hired  a  man  for  eight  months,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  time,  he  was  indebted 
to  us  20  ^ents.  All  of  his  money,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  dollars  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  was  spent  very  foolishly.  Last 
yetr  we  hired  a  man  who  did  not  take 
up  one  cent  of  his  wages  until  his  time 
expired  ;  he  had  saved  all  of  his  summer’s 
earnings.  The  washing,  ironing  and 
mending  for  both  these  men  received 
the  same  careful  attention. 

Ohio.  MRS.  E.  E.  8TIXE. 


home,  instead  of  going  out  till  10  and 
later  each  night,  or  dancing  all  night,  as 
many  do,  and  they  will  have  more 
friends.  Not  that  a  girl  must  always 
stay  in,  but  she  should  not  have  a  habit 
of  continually  going. 

Let  the  servant  hold  herself  in  high 
respect,  so  high  that  no  one,  either  man 
or  woman,  dare  to  insult  or  treat  her 
slightingly.  I  know  two  women  now, 
married  and  moving  in  the  best  circles 
who,  being  orphaned  when  girls,  rented 
a  small  house,  took  in  washing,  ironing, 
sewing  and  baking,  and  went  out  clean¬ 
ing  house  or  doing  any  of  the  above 
named  work.  No  matter  how  women 
may  look  on  girls  of  this  class,  I  think 
men,  as  a  rale,  respect  them  no  matter 
what  their  position,  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
spect  themselves,  are  honest  and  true. 

MABER  H.  MON8EY. 


cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
Gathering  them  gives  them  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  effect.  _  F.  A.  H. 

BORROWED  THOUGHTS. 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scotllng,  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  In  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think. 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

— J.  It.  I.OWKM.. 


_ Ram’s 

pray  lor 


I 
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GROWING  THE  ENGLISH  IVY. 

HAVE  grown  the  English  ivy  for  15 
years,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  very 
best  climbers  we  have.  It  delights  in  a 
rich,  loamy  soil,  good  drainage,  and  a 
moderately  cool  atmosphere.  Our  climate 
(western  New  York)  is  too  severe  to  al¬ 
low  it  to  remain  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  winter  months.  I  put  mine 
out  generally  about  the  first  of  May, 
usually  at  the  roots  of  a  handsome  maple 
with  a  northern  exposure,  and  it  makes 
a  marvelous  growth,  clinging  to  the 
rough  bark  with  its  tendrils,  and  requir¬ 
ing  no  training  whatever  As  early  as 
October,  I  remove  it  to  the  dining-room, 
train  it  around  pictures  or  the  walls  of 
the  room,  and  it  thrives  finely.  A  dear 
old  English  lady  upon  coming  into  my 
dining-room  one  evening  in  iwinter  said  : 
“  Oh,  you  carry  me  away  back  home  with 
your  English  ivy.”  “You  have  a  great 
deal  of  it  there,  I  suppose,”  I  said, 
and  she  answered,  “  Ob,  yes ;  many 
of  the  houses  in  England  are  nearly 
covered  with  it ;  we  see  it  everywhere.” 
New  plants  are  obtained  by  cuttings 
upon  which  are  growing  shoots.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  rather  slow  in  rooting, 
but  I  have  never  failed  to  finally  secure 
strong,  healthy  plants  by  this  method. 

ELEA  F  FLANDERS. 


Horn  :  “  Some  people  never 
a  revival  to  come  at  a  time 
when  it  will  interfere  with  their  work. 
Dust  on  a  Christian’s  Bible  is  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  that  the  devil  can  always  use  to  make 
his  crop.” 

. . .  .New  York  Press  :  “A  young  woman 
who  softens  the  severity  of  her  features 
by  the  exercise  of  good  humor,  quick 
intelligence  and  kindliness,  possesses  an 
accomplishment  which  is  not  to  be  rivaled 
by  merely  dimpled  beauty.” 

....Anonymous:  “There  is  one  thipg 
that  a  child  should  be  taught  from  the 
time  it  is  old  enough  to  sit  up  in  the 
company  of  its  elders,  and  that  is  a  re¬ 
fined  code  of  table  manners  that  no 
future  influence  can  change  in  any  way.’ 

....Harper’s  Bazar:  “We  may  not 
be  brilliant  or  learned,  rich  or  famous, 
we  may  miss  much  that  we  would  like  to 
obtain,  but  we  can  be  pleasant,  and  we 
can  so  administer  our  households  that 
good  temper  shall  not  therein  be  at  a 
discount.” 


Oil 


THE  HIRED  HELP  PROBLEM. 
THINK  one  reason  why  girls  dislike 
to  do  housework  for  others,  is  that 
the  moment  they  are  hired  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  looked  down  upon.  A 
true  lady  or  gentleman  will  not  think 
less  of  a  servant,  providing  she  makes 
the  most  of  her  position,  and  shows  by 
her  actions  and  demeanor  that  she  is  as 
good  as  if  teaching  or  working  in  a 
store.  Housework  is  far  more  healthful 
than  teaching  or  clerking,  millinery  or 
dressmaking.  Housework  need  not  be 
degrading  if  we  do  not  make  it  so.  I 
have  known  young  women  who  had 
worked  out,  who  married  merchants  in 
high  standing.  They  had  worked  in 
the  families  of  the  best  people  in  town, 
but,  after  marriage,  they  were  invited 
to  the  homes  of  their  former  employers 
as  guests  and  personal  friends.  The/ 
were,  however,  lovely  girls,  and  had 
come  from  good  families.  Let  girls  who 
are  working  out  spend  their  evenings  in 
reading,  or  some  quiet  amusement  at 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  slie  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Ca-storia, 
When  siie  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Cliildren,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


If  you  can’t  spare  the  time  to  do  any 
subscription  work  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
yourself,  send  us  the  name  of  some  re¬ 
liable  party  who  will  be  willing  to  work 
for  us— good  pay  and  sure  pay. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Woman's  Flag. — Dj  you  know  the 
woman’s  flag  ?  Should  you  see  the 
familiar  red,  white  and  blue  with  the 
usual  stripes  and  only  two  stars  on  the 
blue  field  would  you  at  once  read  its 
meaning,  and  see  in  those  two  stars 
Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the  two  States 
that  the  women  recognize  as  their  very 
own  ?  PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 

To  utilize  Ribbons. — Silk  and  satin  rib¬ 
bons,  though  perhaps  a  little  faded  and 
soiled,  and  a  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
may  be  made  into  things  of  beauty,  in 
the  way  of  sofa  pillows  and  cushions. 
To  one  quart  of  warm,  soft  water  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  ;  thoroughly 
wet  the  ribbon  in  this,  spread  on  a 
smooth,  hard  surface  and  rub  the  most 
soiled  parts  until  clean  with  a  piece  of 
soft  cloth  wet  in  the  ammonia  water. 
Rinse  in  cold  water,  squeezing  the  water 
out  as  much  as  possible  by  drawing  them 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  then  wind 
around  a  smooth  bottle  and  leave  until 
dry.  Or,  better  still,  stretch  each  one 
out  lengthwise  on  the  window  pane  to 
dry.  When  dried  in  this  way  they  will 
be  quite  smooth  and  fresh  looking.  Cut 
out  a  piece  of  some  good,  strong  material 
of  the  desired  size  for  the  cushion. 
Gather  each  ribbon  evenly  on  both  edges, 
as  near  the  edge  as  possible,  sewing  them 
on  the  cloth,  so  that  one  edge  overlaps 
the  other.  Work  a  running  vine  or  any 
pretty  fancy  stitch  over  the  edges  with 
silk  in  any  color  that  will  harmonize 
with  the  ribbon.  One  will  be  surprised 
to  see  what  handsome  cushions  may  be 
made  in  this  way,  from  ribbons  that 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv 


If  you  name  Thk  Rural  Nbw-Yohkbr  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  bo  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  rlRht  treatment 


Ayer’s 

CHERRY 

Pectoral 

For  Colds  and  Coughs 

RECEIVED 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

AT  THE 


World's 

FAIR. 


Nolocal  dealercan  compete  with  us 


In  variety  or  price,  our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  bandsumer  this  yeai 
than  over  before. 


WALL 

Our  “Guide  How  to 
Paper  and  Economy 
In  Home  Decoration,” 
mailed  free  with  samples 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  In  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  Nomatter  where  you  live.  If  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postaKO  on  a  hirjje  package  of  samples.  Ona 
good  agent  or  paper  banger  wanted  in  each  tow» 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

S0-K2  W.  IRth  St.,  186-18S  W.  Mudlmn  St.. 

New  YORK.  CUICAUO. 


WALL  PAPER 

■  ■  TITOS  .1  MVKR8.  1 20(5  A 


At  Wholesale  Prices 
100  Samples 
sent  for  8c.  postage. 
THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1206  Market  St.,  Phlla  ,  Pa 


smoothes  the  fibres  of  leather  inside  so  they 
slij)  easily  on  one  another.  Dry  fibres  cut 
each  oilier  apart;  the  leather  cracks  if  not 
oiled  with 

Vacuum 
Leather  Oil. 

It  won't  mend  broken  leather,  but  will  keep 
it  from  cracking. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  eacli  can. 

I  nr  pamphlet,  free.  ••  HOW  TO  Takk  CaKK  OF 
l.KATUKK.''  Send  to 

VACUUM  Oil.  CO..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  fretpient 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York 


POSITIVELY  ePgg  i 

Our  Now  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK, 
Colored  Portraits,  StHXJial  Offtirs,  Bud 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

QRi^^l^  AND  PIANUO^. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 
Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 

_ Orsans  827.50.  Pianos  8175.00. 

rite  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  ISOOK.-i  ft 

IrnDNICU  0  rn  Washington. new  jersey. 

[LUnlilOn  &  LU.  Eatabllohed  27  Yeara. 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

,  Buys  our  S  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Ira- 
■proved  High  Arm  Slngerflewlng  inadiins 
t  finely  tinished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
1  and  heavy  wurk;  guaranteed  for  10  lenrn;  with 
Automatle Bobbin  Winder,  Self’Throndlog  C’ylin- 
Ider  SbiitlU,  KeIf.Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
of  Steel  Atlaehments;  ahipped  any  where  on 
JIO  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  fnuse*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits, 
rnre  t^ut  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  II 1 1  catalogue,  testimonials  and  (vlirnpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.  342  Wabash  Avo.  CHICAGO,! LL. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wettiug  tbe  bands.  No  dls- 
tgreeable  work  Pleases  evert  body.  Only 
Every  family  should  nave  Mary 
lane  Circulars  free.  Agents  wauled. 
.1  K.  I’liriuioji  &  Oo.,  Des  .violnes,  la. 


BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the  mof^ 
skeptical  of  its  superioriW  over  aU 
other  Washing  Machines.  ThousancK 
in  use.  AliENT.S  WANTED 
Circulars  Free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN.  York.  Pa 


25  Lovelyn  i  i  knikk. 

'Ml...  Card.  1\  Pocket  Pen- 

Irat.OOLI> 

KI.NU  CAUU  CO.,  KUU'l  11  IIAVK.N,  CONN. 


ANGOBA 


Kittbnh.  with  beamifiii  oi  g 
hair;  very  nandsoine.  i#r>, 
boxed.  H.  K.  JAMK8  &  Cii  . 
Box  2065,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  tBe  Laying  Out  and  Blanage- 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  anh 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  SI. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Oor,  Pearl  andOhambers  Sts.,  Neve  York. 


Our  large  24-page  catalogue  of  Or¬ 
gans,  ahso  our  new  and  elegant  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 

We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
In  the  world,  from  which  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first- 
class  Organ,  war-  ^ 
ranted  20  years,  5  O 

with  stool  and  7%  /  y  •• 
book,  for  only  /W-  M. 

No  money  required  until  Instru¬ 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  instal¬ 
ment.',,  Easy  (layment. 

We  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offeretl  on  earth.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  is  received. 


As  an  advertisement,  we 
will  sell  the  first  Piano  of 
our  make  in  aplace  foronly 


Stool,  Book  and  Cover 
Free. 

Regular  price,  $350.00. 


Beethoven  Piario  Organ  Co., 
P.O.Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“  GETTING  THERE.” 

The  attention  of  our  advertisers  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  following  note  : 

I)K8  Moines,  Iowa,  April  18,  1834. 
ItrRAL  Nkw-Yokkeh: 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  draft  for  f42,  being  In 
fall  for  adveitlslng  during  the  past  eeason.  We  are 
both  surprised  and  p  eased  that  a  paper  as  far  Hast 
as  yours  has  given  us  such  gocd  results,  as  our  past 
experience  has  proved  that  Eastern  papers  do  ns  but 
little  good.  We  have  had  about  700  answers  from 
the  advertisement  we  put  In  The  Uckal  New- 
Yokkeu.  Yours  truly. 

IOWA  SEED  COMPANY, 

Chas  N.  Page,  General  Manager. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  general  ver¬ 
dict  this  year.  The  R  N.  Y,  is  not  a 
sectional  paper — its  readers  are  every¬ 
where.  The  great  West  was  largely  peo¬ 
pled  from  New  England  and  New  York. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  went  West  in  the  pockets 
of  the  sturdy  folks  who  have  gone  West¬ 
ward  Ho !  in  the  last  50  years.  The 
paper  is  still  d^ar  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  That  is  why  we  have  a 
fine  Western  circulation,  and  always  will 
have.  Gentlemen,  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  are  open  to  you — at  our  regular 

rates.  ., 

i  i  i 

The  following  note  comes  from  Panuco, 
Mexico : 

I  wrote  you  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  to  recom¬ 
mend  me  where  to  buy  White  I.cghorns  You  refer¬ 
red  my  letter  to  Mr.  WyckolT,  and  I  now  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  as,  In  consequence,  we 
have  a  couple  of  hundred  tine  laying  birds. 

This  man  bought  five  birds.  In  one  year 
you  see  he  has  raised  over  200  laying 
birds.  That  speaks  volumes  for  Mexico 
as  a  poultry  country.  Think  of  it,  ye 
Northern  poultrymen  1  Same  of  you 
may  have  been  saying  that  Mexico  is  a 
lazy  man’s  country.  That  doesn’t  look 
like  it  If  any  one  can  beat  that  cross 
of  Mexican  climate  and  White  Leghorn, 
we  offer  him  the  space  to  chronicle  the 
fact,  if  we  have  to  leave  out  advertising 
to  do  it.  The  lesson  is  so  plain  that  a 
person  can  read  it  on  the  dead  run. 
Rlood  will  tell  its  story  anywhere. 

§  ?  ? 

That  is  true,  but  advertising  must  go 
with  the  blood  in  order  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  team.  How  are  people  going  to 
know  that  you  are  in  the  blood  business 
unless  you  blow  a  blast  on  your  horn 
and  notify  them  of  the  fact  ?  Doesn’t 
the  hen  advertise  every  egg  she  lays  ? 
Go  to  the  hen  and  be  wise.  Come  to  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  advertise.  And  before  we 
leave  the  hen  question  see  this  : 

The  Business  Hen,  Cloth,  $0.75 
R.  N.-Y.  rest  of  1894,  .60 

^  $  I  .oo 

That  tells  the  story  of  what  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  do.  For  $1  we  will  send  the 
book  and  the  paper.  Do  you  want  more 
than  that  ?  Well,  we  don’t  like  to  argue 
with  unreasonable  men,  so  we  will  let 
you  think  it  over  in  silence.  Ask  your 
neighbor  what  he  thinks  about  it. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

ff  ymi  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Macon  County,  Mo.— March  came  like  a  lamb 
and  stayed  so  until  about  the  2.'>th,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  to  one  degree  below  zero.  Fruit  of 
neatly  every  kind  Is  killed  except  currants,  goose¬ 
berries  and  some  other  small  fruits.  Hose  bushes 
were  leaUng  out  nicely,  but  were  put  back  at  least  a 
month.  Many  Hybrid  Teas  were  kl’led  to  the  ground. 
The  cllmDlng  ro>es  that  stood  It  best  were  Gem  of 
the  Prairies,  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  and  Baltimore 
Belle;  others  were  injured  more  or  less.  Welgelas 
and  DeutzTas  of  all  kinds  were  killed  to  the  ground. 
Hydra  gea  Panlculata  grandiliora,  Caiycanthus, 
Syrlngas,  Spiraeas,  Barberries,  were  uninjured. 
Golden-leaved  honeysuckle  and  Halleana  honey¬ 
suckle  were  killed  to  the  ground.  I  have  lost  20 
most  beautiful  Halleanas;  they  lived  through  the 
winter  all  right,  but  the  zero  weather  the  last  of 
March  killed  them.  They  were  leahcg  out  nicely  to 
the  top  branches.  If  The  U.  N.-Y.  has  another, 
watch  and  see  If  It  Is  not  alter  the  leaves  start  In 
the  spring  that  It  is  killed.  o.  w.  d. 

Will  paper  bags  protect  fruit  sets  and  will  mos¬ 
quito  net  wraps  closed  down  to  the  branches  at  the 
ends,  protect  the  bearing  portions  of  limbs  from  cur- 
cullos  and  birds?  f.  k.  i>hoenix. 

ANS.— We  would  answer  yes  as  to  the  paper 
bags,  and  no  as.to  the  netting. 

Carholinkum  Avenakius.— What  Is  the  value  of 
the  wood-preserving  paint  or  stain  called  “  Carbo- 
llneum  Avenarlus”?  It  Is  sold  by  a  Urm  in  New  York 
city.  As  represented  by  them.  It  lathe  most  valuable 
wood  preservative  In  existence.  h,  o,  o.  s. 

ANS,— We  are  unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 


article,  but  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  reader 
who  can  enlighten  us. 

Deadening  Trees  — When  is  the  best  time  to 
deaden  forest  trees  such  as  maples,  so  that  they  will 
not  send  up  water  sprouts  from  the  roots  ?  .i.  r  d. 
Centralis,  Kan. 

Ans.— In  the  summer  when  In  vigorous  growth  Is 
generally  considered  the  best  time.  We  would  like 
the  experience  of  our  readers  on  this  question. 

Preserving  Eggs  again.— With  eggs  from  3  to  12 
cents  a  dozen  a  part  of  the  year  and  from  20  to  30  the 
rest  of  the  year,  it  seems  that  It  should  be  profitable 
to  keep  them  from  the  time  of  plenty  to  the  time  of 
scarcity.  In  winter  we  see  quotations  of  ‘'cold  storage 
eggs.”  “limed  eggs,"’  “icehouse  eggs”  and  perhaps 
other  quotations.  I  would  like  a  minute  description 
of  the  cold  storage  process,  atd  whether  It  would  be 
practicable  to  use  In  a  small  way  In  a  country  town. 

READER. 

ANS.- A  brief,  but  complete  description  of  several 
different  processes  of  preserving  eggs  was  given  in 
The  U.  N.-Y.  of  April  21.  page  257,  first  column.  The 
cold  storage  process  Is  Impracticable  on  a  small 
scale,  as  the  expense  would  be  too  great.  “  Ice¬ 
house"  eggs  are  kept  much  the  same  as  those  In  cold 
storage,  though  It  Is  not  possible  In  an  ordinary  ice¬ 
house  to  keep  so  even  a  temperature  as  In  a  regular 
cold  storage  house. 

Dwarf  Essex  Kape.— Where  can  I  buy  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  seed  ?  L.  m.  d. 

ANS.— Of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or 
Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Cakuage  Wor.ms.— 1.  Is  Pyrethrum  powderasure 
cure  for  the  green  cabbage  worm?  2.  IstheWlnnlg- 
stadt,  as  some  claim,  proof  against  the  worm?  3. 
Can  wood  ashes  be  applied  to  onions  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  after  they  are  up,  and  be  worked  into  the 
ground  ?  .i  i..  n. 

Iowa. 

ANS. — 1.  Yes.  If  fresh  and  pure.  2.  No.  but  the 
heads  grow  so  compactly  that  they  are  injured  less 
by  Us  attacks  than  the  varieties  with  beads  of  looser 
growth.  8.  Ves.  and  tnls  Is  an  excellent  way  to  apply 
a  part  of  the  fertilizers  used  on  any  such  crop.  For 
onions,  especially.  Is  It  a  good  plan  to  apply  fertilizer 
as  the  bulos  begin  to  form. 

New  Celery  Culture;  Troy  Seedling  Pota¬ 
toes.—!.  What  does  The  B.  N.-Y.  think  of  seitltg 
celery  In  rows  IB-lncbes  apart  In  rich  ground  nod 
cul'lvailng  without  hilling  to  store  for  winter  use? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  potato  Is  the  Troy  seedling  as  to 
quality  and  productiveness  7  G.  b.  k. 

Carey,  O. 

ANS.— 1.  Too  far  apart.  Better  set  In  rows  not  over 
one  foot  apart,  with  the  plants  seven  to  nine 
laches  apart  in  the  row.  On  rich  soil,  with  plenty 
of  water,  this  Is  an  excellent  method.  Our  friend 
should  have  the  New  Celery  Culture.  In  which  this 
method  Is  fully  described;  20  cents  from  this  office. 

2.  Some  of  the  Introducers,  at  least,  don’t  have  much  ( 
to  say  about  Its  quality,  but  lay  great  stress  on  its 
produc.lveness.  It  Is  also  said  to  be  blight  proof 
and  bug  proof.  It  la  worthy  of  trial.  From  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  It  Is  very  late,  much  like  the  old  Peach- 
blow  Ih  this  respect. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Yobkee. 

Igbi  3  columMa] 

)  IT  IS  ECONOTUIV  ( 

?  TO  BUV  THB  BEST.  \ 

(  Columbias  are  built  to  I.vst.  Riders  know  this;  S 
(  iluy  see  ibc  lu  nest  old  Columbias  about  \ 

/and  do  ing  good  service  year  after  year.  C 

/  T  V  Columbias  are  a.  U  also  f 

)  ^/^;^j^ji\^built  to  look  ( 

j  knows  who<^'  f>>  *^ever  ) 

f  /  I  "F  I  bia.  S 

/  lA]  ^^tending  purchaser  ( 

/  (I'M  Our  catalogue  for/ 

/  1  /  ''ill  show's  a  line  of  > 

\  IV  wheels  all  newly  de-  > 

/  j/'  signed,  which  for  attractive-  \ 

f  ^  ness  excel  any  bicycle  ever  ( 

/  offered.  It  is  free  at  our  agencies,  or  we  mail  it  C 
)  for  two  two-cent  stamps.  / 

S  POPE  MFC.  CO.,  S 

S  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford.  / 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

.sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  .standard  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and 
are  always  absolutely 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


‘ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 


“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Louisville) 


“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“  JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


*  If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colons. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade ;  they  are  in  no  sense  rcadv-mixe<l  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  While  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Apple  Scab,  Pear  Scab,  Grape  Rot, 

and  other  fuDgus  diseases  easily  and  cheaply  prevented  by  the  use  of  FUNGIIIENE.  Does  not  stain  or 
roughen  the  fruit  like  Bordeaux.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  U.  TIBBITS,  1213  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Buy  your  Paints  direct. 
Save  40% 

We  are  manufacturers  and  sell 
direct  to  Corporations  and  Prop- 
erty  Owners,  in  bulk,  thus  saving 
^^^*23337*  II  cost  of  package,  also  jobbers’ and 

■  IH  aT  fl  agents’ commissions.  We  give  ref- 

fl‘'fflMiGAiaTO||^A>c<]njoRt  erences  from  those  who  have  used 
our  Paints  for  years,  including  cor- 
'  pnrations  and  property  owners  in 

every  section  of  the  U.  S.  They  are  used  extensively  by  rail¬ 
roads,  and  elevated  railroads  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Chicago.  Also  hv  U.  S.  Government,  and  corporations  in 
general,  for  the  painting  of  their  plants.  They  are  the  Recog¬ 
nized  Standard  for  Quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
They  are  specified  by  Architects  and  Engineers  Sold,  any 
quahtitv,  from  i  gal.  iin"-n'  'l  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  WORKS,  Williamsport.  Pa. 


Asphaltum 

P.IKT-S  IN  ALL  1 
V^^COLORI-V;/ 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  bcndon- 
purpie.  Beilebore.  or  any  dry  powner  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  I  or  the 

Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Potato  Field. 

One  acre  of  Potatoes  covered  per  hour,  using  one- 
half  to  one  pound  of  Paris-green.  It  Is  simple  and 
durable.  Price,  complete,  as  Illustrated,  a|>7.0U. 
Send  lor  Circular.  Headquarters  on  Paris-green, 
Hellebore  and  Whale  Oil  S^ap. 


IT  POPS. 

Effervescent,  too. 

Exhilarating,  appetizing. 

Just  the  thing  to  build  up  the 
constitution. 


RFUSPRAIEREjlilK 

ULOl  ON  EARTH  I  U 11  Vineyards. 

Will  fSpray  30  ACRES  of  POTATOES  a  Day. 
*  SPLENDID  LAWN  SPRINKLER. 
alciBtrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Frte,  Alsu  Riggs' 
Gang  Plow  and  Biggs’  Improved  Furrower. 

THOMIIS  PEPPIER. 


Hires’ 


Rootbeer 


Wholesome  and  strengthening, 
pure  blood,  free  from  boils  or 
carbuncles.  General  good  health 
— results  from  drinking  HIRES’ 
Rootbeer  the  3^ear  round. 

Package  makes  five  gallons,  25c. 

Ask  3’our  druggist  or  grocer  for  it. 

Take  no  other. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  to  the  Charles  E.  Hires 
Co.,  117  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  for  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  cards. 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Companv  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  term''  and  at  IOa-  prices,  150  OOD  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famocs 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lying  along  and  owned  bv  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
ocers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Soutbern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“Yazoo  Delta, ’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENK 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Bow.  Chicago.  Ill. 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Jiranch  Houses; 
85&87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
137  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THE  AQDAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  D.,  net,  114. 
.Send  for  full  circular. 


,  SPRAY  YOURJI^EES. 

I  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS., 

i  SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

?  Pamphlets  free  on  Application. 

^RUM5EY&C0.tio.5enecaraII^NY. 


01  iinniir  a  solid  kerosene  emulsion,  readily 
nl  lIliHl  I  r  kcluble.  non  combusiltle  and  non- 
poisonous  Insecuclde.  Keepshen- 
houses.  chickens  and  dogs  free  fiom  lice,  and  borers 
and  rabbits  from  trees,  etc. 

COLUMBIA  CJEMICAL  WORKS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN. 

Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  clrcnlars, 
address  U.  H.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


.STEM 

^1Q 


CIDER 


Pure,  Sweet,  Healthful. 

Made  from  fruit  juices.  Will 


Y  C  Buys  our  $9  Natural  Finish  Baby  CarriuM 
•  I  ij  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 


■  mm  in  ■  ■  keep  for  years  wlthoutoturnlng 
to  vinegar  In  any  climate.  Cost  7  cents  per  gallon. 
Excellent  for  table  and  beverage.  You  will  be  sure 
to  like  It.  Send  91  for  receipt,  Easy  to  make.  In- 
gredlenti  gotten  In  any  grocery.  Address  CHAM. 
FAGNE  CIOEB  CO.,  170  Baoe  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


spring,  and  one  piece  steam  be*Dt  handle.  Hade  of  best  mate- 
rial,fiDeljfiQishca,rcliftble,and  guaranteed  for  S  years.  Shipped 
onlOdays^trial.  FREIGHT  PAID; no  money  requireaia 
advance.  75,000  in  use.  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestkoown 
oonoem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Referenoe 
fiimished  atany  tiat.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  we 
guarantee  lobe  asrepresented, sold  at  the  lowest  faetorr 
prices.  WRITE  TO-DAT  for  our  largo  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  of  latest  designs  aadstrlss  published. 


redlenti  KOlten  In  any  grocery.  Addresa  CHAM*  I  ... 

AGNE  CIOEB  CO.,  170  Bao.  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  '  OXFORD  MFC.  00.,  340  Wsb.sh  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  It  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  w*e  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  It  and  if  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  sample 
price,  $1.98.  and  It  Is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  Chain 
and  (  harm  FRKK  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Goar, 
nntrr  for  6  vrari.  Write  to-d»y,thlB  mav  not  appear  again. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearhorn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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MARKETS.  I 

BUTTHB— NEW. 


OreameiTt  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras..  .17  217!4 

Elfrln  and  other  Western,  extras . IT 

Western,  first . 15  Q16 

Western,  seconds . 13V^3U 

Western,  thirds . 12 

State  dairy,  half-tnbs,  extras . IT  @— 

Firsts . If: 

Seconds . . . 14  ei5 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . lf)>4@— 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 1.5X®lfi 

Welsh  tnbs,  seconds . 14  ®15 

Tnbs,  thirds . 12  ©13 

Western  Imitation  creamerr,  extras .  14  615 

Firsts . 13  ®14 

Seconds . 11  ©12 

Thirds  . lf|  ©10^ 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  ©— 

Seconds . 11  ©im 

Thirds . 10  ©lUlt 

Factory,  cnirent  make,  extra . —  0— 

First . 11  @— 

Seconds . 10  ©10^ 

Thirds .  9  ©  9>i 

CHBBSH— NEW. 

State,  fall  cream,  lartre.  choice  . 11^©I1M 

Full  cream,  large,  fair  to  crime .  liHaiO!^ 

Full  cream,  small,  colored . If’H©— 

Fall  cream,  small,  white . 10  ©lOhi 

J.Uht  skims.  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  9>6©10 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good... .  5  @9 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  7  0  7>i 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  R  ©  fl^ 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3^0  5>< 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 


Boas. 


A  MAN  WITH  A  HISTORY. 

THE  TERRIBLE  EXPERIENCE  THAT  BEFELL 
.lOHN  AV.  THOMAS,  OF  THETA,  TENN. 

Afflicted  with  a  Peculiar  Disease.  His 
Body  Covered  with  Lumps.  Could  not 
eat  and  Thought  he  was  going  to  dry 
tip.  Els  Recovery  the  Marvel  of 
Tennessee. 

[From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner.] 

Mr.  John  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Theta, 
Tenn.,  is  a  man  with  a  most  interesting 
history.  At  present  he  is  interested  in 
blooded  horses,  for  which  Maury  County 
is  famous. 

“Few  people,  I  take  it,”  said  Mr 
Thomas  to  a  reporter  who  had  asked 
him  for  the  story  of  his  life,  “have 
passed  through  as  remarkable  a  chain  of 
events  as  I  have  and  remained  alive  to 
tell  the  story, 

“  It  was  along  in  1884,  when  I  was 
working  in  the  silver  mines  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  that  my  troubles  began ;  at  first  I 
suffered  with  indigestion,  and  so  acute 
did  the  pains  become  that  I  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  my  health,  but  the  trip  did  me 
little  good,  and  fully  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  my  last  day  had  nearly  dawned 
upon  me,  I  hurried  back  here  to  my  old 
home  to  die. 


New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  12  ©  12H 

N.  T.  State  Penn,  fresh  aatherert.  ...  11  © 
Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  lOJi®  11 

Md.  &  WashloKton.  D.  C .  in  ©  lOJi 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  averafte  best..  10?<©  — 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good .  IQH®  10^ 

Tenn.  and  Ky,  fresh  collections,  choice  .  9^@ 

Other  S’n.  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  9  ©  9X 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland .  21  ©  — 

Southern  and  Western .  It;  ©  18 

Goose  Eggs,  Western .  20  @  25 

Southern .  20  ©  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  5  00©  6  fO 

Bassets,  Roxbury,  per  bbl .  4  50©  6  50 

Russets.  Golden,  per  bbl .  4  00©  5  00 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  -  ©  — 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  4  50©  5  00 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box .  4  00©  4  50 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  4  00 a  — 

Russets,  fair  to  crime,  per  box .  2  50©  3  ro 

Large,  coarse  rnd  poor,  per  box . 1  00®  2  50 

Strawberries  Fla  ,  per  qaart .  6®  15 

Charleston,  per  quart .  15©  25 

N.  C..  per  quart .  15©  25 

Norfolk,  per  quart .  18©  23 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Florida,  Rose.  No.  1,  per  bbl . l>00®7  60 

Chill,  Red . 5f0®t:.50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  01@4  00 

Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  75<a3  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  0007  50 

Havana,  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  2582  50 

Jersey,  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 2C0®2  '  6 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  6031  75 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 2  25©2  EO 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 2  12©2  25 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  180  lbs . 1  75©2  00 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00©2  Ih 

English  Magnums,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  10 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl _ 3  00©4  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  000  2  76 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair. . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb . . . 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair. 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 


75  ©1  00 
70  ©  90 
61  ©  70 
9  ©  — 
8!^®  9 

7  ©  8>^ 

1  00  ©1  37 

90  ©1  25 
70  ©1  OC 
30  ©  60 
6^0  6 
20  ©  26 

8  ©  10 


FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  10  © 


Western,  toms,  heavy .  7  @ 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  2H  to  3  lbs  per  palr,per  lb  .33  © 

3  to  4  lbs  per  pair,  per  lb .  28  © 

L.  I.,  scalded .  25  @ 

Western,  dry  picked .  50  © 

Western,  scalded .  18  © 

Ducks,  spring.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  26  © 

Fowls  &  Chickens.  State  &  Penn.,  prime  .  8  © 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small...  8  © 

Dry-olcked.  large .  8  © 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  8  © 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  5  © 

Capons,  Phlla..  large .  21  © 

Mixed  weights .  18  © 

Small  and  slips .  I4  @ 

Md.  and  W’n,  large .  —  ® 

Small  and  slips .  —  © 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  75  © 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  50  © 


VEGETABLES. 


-11 

8 

.35 

33 

33 

25 

20 

J8 


7X 

53< 

22 

iO 

16 


Asparagus,  ex.  per  doz  bunches . 2  00©  — 

Prime  . 1  25@l  76 

Culls .  75@1  00 

Beets,  Florida,  per  barrel  crate . 1  50©  2  60 

Florida  and  Charleston, per  100  bunches.2  5084  00 

Cabbage.  Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . I  00@1  60 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 1  25©!  62 

N.  C.,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 1  00©2  03 

Caullfiower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

California,  per  case .  — ®  _ 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  dozen .  26©  60 

Southern,  per  dozen .  25©  50 

Cncnmoers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  E0©.3  50 

Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz .  60@l  OO 

Egg  plant,  Fxirida,  per  obi . 3  oo©6  00 

Greenpeak  Savannah,  per  crate .  —  ©  — 

N.  C..  per  bbl . 8  00@10  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 2  00©2  lO 

Lettuce,  per  basket .  21©  75 

Per  bbl . 1  00®2  00 

Onions,  Old  red,  per  bbl . 2  0(1®3  5'J 

Old  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  (0@3  00 

Old  white,  per  bbl . 2  0005  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  75©  1  85 

Havana,  per  crate .  _®  _ 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  0C@2  40 

N.  0.,  per  bbl . .  0  @3  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . . 1  25©1  50 

Radishes,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 2  C0®2  50 

Spinach,  per  bbl . .  25©  fO 

Squash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  7501  2o 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  76©1  25 

String  Beans,  Fla  ,  perorate . 1  6C©3  10 

Savannah,  per  crate . 3  00@5  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate . 2  0004  00 


Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia  per  bbL>  76©  80 


“From  simple  indigestion  my  malady 
developed  into  a  chronic  inability  to  take 
any  substantial  food.  I  was  barely  able 
to  creep  about,  and  at  times  I  was  pros¬ 
trated  by  spells  of  heart  palpitation. 
This  condition  continued  until  one  year 
ago. 

“  On  the  lltb  of  April,  1893,  I  suddenly 
collapsed,  and  for  days  I  was  unconscious; 
in  fact  I  was  not  fully  myself  until 
July.  My  condition  on  September  Ist, 
was  simply  horrible,  I  weighed  but  70 
pounds,  whereas  my  normal  weight  is 
165  pounds.  All  over  my  body  there 
were  lumps  from  the  size  of  a  grape  to 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  my  fingers  were 
cramped  so  that  I  could  not  more  than 
half  straighten  them.  I  had  entirely 
lost  control  of  my  lower  limbs  and  my 
hands  trembled  so  that  I  could  not  drink 
without  spilling  the  liquid.  Nothing 
would  remain  on  my  stomach,  and  it 
seemed  that  I  must  dry  up  before  many 
more  days  had  passed. 

“  I  made  another  round  of  the  physi¬ 
cians,  calling  in  one  after  the  other,  and 
by  the  aid  of  morphine  and  other  medi¬ 
cines  they  gave  me,  I  managed  to  live, 
though  barely,  through  the  fall.  ” 

Here  Mr.  Thomas  displayed  his  arms, 
and  just  above  the  elbow  of  each  there 
was  a  large  irregular  stain  as  large  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  of  a  purple 
color ;  the  space  covered  by  the  mark 
was  sunken  nearly  to  the  bone.  “That,” 
said  Mr.  Thomas,  “is  what  the  doctors 
did  by  putting  morphine  into  me. 

“On  the  11th  of  December,  1893,  just 
eight  months  after  I  took  permanently 
to  bed — 1  shall  never  forget  the  date — 
my  cousin,  Joe  Foster,  of  Carter's  Creek, 
called  on  me  and  gave  me  a  box  of  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  say¬ 
ing  they  had  cured  him  of  partial  paraly¬ 
sis,  with  which  I  knew  he  had  g,ll  but 
died.  I  followed  his  directions  and  be¬ 
gan  taking  the  medicine,  as  a  result  I 
stand  before  you  to-day  the  most  sur¬ 
prised  man  on  earth.  Look  at  my  hand, 
it  is  as  steady  as  yours;  my  face  has  a 
healthy  look  about  it ;  I  have  been  at¬ 
tending  to  my  duties  for  a  month.  Since 
I  began  taking  the  pills  I  have  gained  30 
pounds,  and  I  am  still  gaining.  All  the 
knots  have  disappeared  from  my  body 
except  this  little  kernel  here  in  my  palm. 

I  have  a  good  appetite  and  am  almost  as 
strong  as  I  ever  was. 

“  Yesterday  I  rode  37  miles  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  I  feel  tired  to-day  but  not  sick. 

I  used  to  have  from  two  to  four  spells  of 
heart  palpitation  every  night,  since  I  be¬ 
gan  the  use  of  the  pills  I  have  had  but 
four  spells  altogether. 

“I  know  positively  that  I  was  cured 
by  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
remedy  in  existence  to-day,  and  every 
fact  I  have  presented  to  you  is  known  to 
my  neighbors  as  well  as  to  myself,  and 
they  will  certify  to  the  truth  of  my  re¬ 
markable  cure.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo¬ 
ple  are  not  a  patent  medicine  in  the 
sense  that  name  implies.  They  were 
first  compounded  as  a  prescription,  and 
used  as  such  in  general  practice  by  an 
eminent  physician.  So  great  was  their 
efficacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and 
the  public  are  cautioned  against  numer¬ 
ous  imitations  sold  in  this  shape)  at  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  fos  S3. 50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr,  Williams’  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany. — Adv. 


Centrifugal  Whirlers. 

The  U.  S.  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator  for  dairy 
use  is  the  leader  in  that  class,  as  the  factory  size  U.  S. 
machine  leads  in  that  size  of  Separators. 

Its  thorough  skimming. 

Simplicity  of  Construction, 

Pull  Capacity  Claimed, 

,  Excellent  Workmanship, 

Kasily  give  it  first  place. 

The  devices  by  whicli  the 
centrifugal  force  is  applied 
to  our 

Xysters 


together  with  the  manner  of  construction,  make  them 
the  best  Testers  on  the  market.  We  furnish  them  to 
run  by  steam  motor  or  by  hand  power. 

If  in  want  of  Cooley  Creamers,  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Carriers,  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Parchment  Paper  or  anything  for  the  Dairy  or  Creamery,  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogues,  free  to  all. 

VERMONT  FARIT  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PREMIUM  GOODS. 

No  goods  sold  except  in  combination  with  a  renewal  or  a  new  subscription,  or 
in  advancing  a  subscription  already  paid  in  advance.  Any  article  can  be  secured 
without  money  as  premiums  for  a  club  of  new  subscriptions.  Hut  it  should  be 
remembered  that  we  offer  new  cash  terms  to  club  raisers  that  are  more  liberal  than 
any  ever  before  offered  by  any  other  responsible  paper. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that,  until  July  1,  new  subscriptions  will  be  received 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  for  50  cents,  and  two  such  names  count  as  one  yearly 
on  any  of  our  offers.  We  have  secured  special  manufacturers’  prices  on  all  the 
goods  we  offer  as  premiums,  and  the  prices,  including  the  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Rural,  are  less  than  the  same  quality  of  goods  can  be  purchased  for  at  retail. 
Hence  the  purchaser  gets  goods  at  a  discount,  and  the  paper  practically  free 
besides.  The  goods  are  all  first  class,  and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 


The  Red  Jacket  Potato 
Sprayer. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  this  is 
one  of  our  premiums  that  has  not  yet 
been  called  for  ;  but  this  is  just  the  sea¬ 
son  for  it.  Don’t  let  the  bugs  eat  up  your 
potatoes  this  year  for  want  of  a  sprayer, 

when  you 
can  get  one 


The  Champion  Milk  Cooler. 

You  need  a  milk  cooler,  don’t  you  ? 
You  certainly  do  if  you  own  one  or  more 
cows.  Some  of  your  neighbors  need  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  too.  Don’t  they  ? 
They  certainly  do  unless  they  are  all  now 
taking  it.  Well,  here  is  a  chance  to  do 
a  double  good — kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  as  the 


^ ^ — ’  with  so  little  old  folks  say.  We  offer  this 

1  trouble,  and  for  a  club  of  12  new  sub-  ^ 

1 

do  your  scriptions,  which  you  can 

VTi  ■  - 

neighbors  a  get  in  a  few  hours.  Get  as  Jj/l'' 

kindness  be¬ 
sides.  The  first  favor  comes  from  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  take  The  R.  N  -Y,,  and, 
besides,  you  can  loan  them  the  sprayer. 
You  see  how  it  works  :  No  load  to  carry. 
Just  load  up  the  tank,  and  wheel  it  along 
like  a  wheelbarrow.  It  will  do  the  rest. 
You  can  spray  acres  in  a  day  with  it 
and  not  be  tired  at  night  either.  Now, 
how  many  new  subscriptions  can  you 
send  us  for  it  ?  That’s  the  question. 
Answer  quick. 

Little  Detective  Scale. 

Tois  scale  weigh)  from  one-quarter  of 
a  pjuni  to  25  pounds.  Every  family 


many  names  as  you  can, 
anyway,  and  write  us  about 
the  rest.  But  get  to  work  at  once.  We 
have  only  one. 


The  Buckeye  Mower 

is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  bast  machines 
made.  It  is  of  light  draft,  and  will 
stand  as  much  knocking  as  a  sledge  ham- 

JI^NCE^Tr  jlo#  Mower^, 


should  have  one.  Nothing  could  he 
nicer  for  weighing  small  articles.  Price, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3  25  ;  with 
a  new  subscription,  $3  Or  given  out¬ 
right  for  a  club  of  seven  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Dodge’s  Milk  Strainer. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  utensils  we  ever 
had  in  our  dairy.  We  would  pay  $5 
for  it  rather  than  go  without  it.  The 
strainer  is  made  in  three 
layers,  which  are  easily 
taken  apart,  and  are 
readily  put  in  place 
again  after  being  clean¬ 
ed.  They  are  as  easily 
washed  when  apart  as  a 
tea  saucer.  Price,  with 
renewal,  $2.25.  With  one  new  name  $2, 
or  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  six  new 
names. 


mer.  We  have  this  one  machine  that 
we  can  furnish  at  a  great  bargain  for  a 
small  club  and  a  little  cash.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  can  furnish  only  one  this 
year. 

Spraying  Crops. 

(Second  edition,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed). 
This  is  just  the  time  you  want  to  know 
all  about  spraying  crops.  This  book  has 
just  been  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date.  It  tells  you  in  a  plain,  practical 
way  why,  when  and  how  to  spray.  The 
feeding  habits  of  insects,  and  fungous 
diseases,  are  fully  treated.  Price,  paper, 
50  cents.  With  one  new  subscription 
$1.25,  with  two  new  subscriptions  for  $2. 

$1.26  for  $1. 

“  The  Business  Hen,”  cloth. . . .  $0.75 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 
now  to  January  1,  1895 .  0  50 


Total .  $1  25 

We  will  send  both  for  an  even  dollar. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  50 
cents  f:r  The  Rural  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  you  will  have  this  cloth 
hound  hook  for  59  cents,  or  send  two 
new  subscriptions  for  a  year  with  $2,  or 
four  new  subscriptions  foi  the  rest  of 
this  year  with  $2  and  w«  will  send  the 
book  free. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Rurallsms — Continued. 
many  cases,  answer  the  question  often 
asked  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “How  can  I  make 
my  plum  trees  bear  ?” 


Don't  those  who  raise  and  sell  violets 
need  bread  ?  Then  why  quote  “  Don’t 
wear  violets  in  your  coat  while  anybody 
is  suffering  for  bread”? — M.  M’Lean. 

The  spirit  of  the  quotation,  as  Rural- 
isms  interpreted  it,  was  that  one  would 
better  spend  a  dollar  for  bread  to  help 
some  hungry  person  than  to  invest  it  in 
a  buttonhole  bouquet.  No  reference  was 
intended  to  those  who  raise  and  sell 
violets  or  flowers  of  any  kind,  a  whole¬ 
some,  commendable  industry.  The  vio¬ 
let  grower  is  fully  justifled  in  supplying 
any  demand  of  the  public.  The  public 
is  the  culprit  when  it  demands  violets, 
and  is  willing  to  pay  from  50  cents  to  $3 
for  a  single  buttonhole,  because  such  a 
price  is  far  above  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  flowers.  Our  idea  is  that,  whenever 
the  price  of  any  luxury  whatever  be¬ 
comes  excessive,  the  benevolent  man  will 
deny  himself  the  luxury  in  the  interest 
of  the  hungry,  or  needy,  or  suffering, 

Word  for  Word. 

- N.  Y.  Hekald:  “It  is  not  too  much 

to  sty  that  we  rather  relish  a  rumor 
which  tells  against  a  neighbor,  and  find 
a  morbid  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
people  are  not  so  good  as  they  pretend 
to  be  or  seem  to  be.” 

“We  are  not  helpful  to  one  another,  and 
are  much  more  inclined  to  shove  an  of- 
fendex  down  hill  than  to  pull  him  up  hill. 
We  are  more  apt  to  look  on  the  darkest 
side  of  other  people’s  lives  and  to  think 
the  worst  of  them  than  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  and  think  the  best  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  look  at  us  leniently  and  find  a 
good  rather  than  a  bad  motive.  Doing 
unto  others,  however,  as  you  would ha/e 
them  do  to  you  neither  suits  our  con¬ 
venience  nor  our  appetite.” 

“  What  is  self-respect  to  a  man  that 
goes  in  for  notoriety  ?” 

- Ikying:  “How  easy  it  is  for  one 

benevolent  being  to  diffuse  pleasure 
around  him.” 

- W.  J.  Gkeen  in  Ohio  Farmer  :  “For 

sowing  in  the  open  ground  the  Yellow 
Danvers  and  Red  Wethersfield  are  the 
best  sorts,  as  they  ripen  in  our  climate  ; 

’  besides  they  are  good  keepers.  In  spite 
of  these  facts,  we  find  seedsmen  gener¬ 
ally  are  recommending  the  Prizetaker 
and  other  foreign  sorts,  indiscriminately, 
for  all  soils  and  climates,  without  giving 
a  word  of  warning  or  advice.” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “The  asser¬ 
tion  that  farmers,  as  a  rule,  know  as 
little  about  the  processes  of  plant  life  as 
any  other  class  of  men,  would  seem  at 
first  a  gratuitous  insult.” 

“  There  is  no  question  that  agricul¬ 
ture,  so  far  as  it  is  successful  in  the 
future,  must  break  up  into  specialties, 
and  a  study  of  floriculture  will  not  only 
enunciate  this  truth,  but  it  will  open 
possibilities  of  success  in  more  than  one 
direction.  There  are  few  farms  on  which 
a  small  glass  house  could  not  be  made  to 
pay  in  a  great  many  directions.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  a  few  kinds  of  flowers  or 
flowering  plants  could  be  profitably  cul¬ 
tivated,  vegetable  plants  could  be  raised 
and  sold,  and  fruits  or  vegetables  could 
be  forced.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  a 
place  where  seeds  could  be  tested  and 
experiments  made  every  winter,  not  to 
speak  of  the  pleasure  the  family,  and 
especially  young  people,  could  get  from 
it  in  a  hundred  ways.” 


SPRING  BRINGS  TO  MANV  PEOPLE  NEED 
for  a  Birengthenlng  medicine.  As  eucb,  tees  jionful 
doses  for  adults,  at  meal  and  bedtime,  of  Dr.  D 
Jsyne’s  Tonic  A'ermlfuge,  mixed  •with  a  little  cold 
water,  will  be  found  effective,  Invigorating,  safe 
ard  pleasant.  For  worms  In  children.  It  Is  un¬ 
rivaled.  Small  bottles.  35  cents,  and  double  s  ze, 
50  cents  each.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.— Adv. 


Many  times  women  call  on  their  family 
physicians,  suffering,  as  they  imagine,  one 
from  dyspepsia,  another  from  heart  disease, 
another  from  liver  or  kidney  disease,  another 
from  nervous  exhaustion,  or  prostration, 
another  with  pain  here  and  there,  and  in 
this  way  they  all  prasent,  alike  to  themselves 
and  their  easy-going  and  indifferent,  or  over- 
busy  doctor,  separate  and  distinct  diseases, 
for  which  he  prescribes  his  pills  and  potions, 
assuming  them  to  bo  such,  when,  in  reality, 
then  are  aU  only  s]imj)toms  caused  by  some 
womb  dLsorder.  The  jihysician,  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  suffering,  encourages  his  practice 
until  large  bills  are  made.  The  suffering 

Eatient  gets  no  better,  but  probably  worse 
y  reason  of  the  delay,  wrong  treatment  and 
consequent  complications.  A  pi’ojier  medi¬ 
cine,  like  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription, 
directed  to  the  cause  would  have  entirely 
removed  the  disease,  thereby  dispelling  all 
those  distressing  symptoms  and  instituting 
comfort  instead  of  prolonged  misery. 

The  lady  whose  portrait  heads  this  article 
is  Mrs.  Ida  Coventry,  of  Huntsville,  Logan 
County,  Ohio.  She  had  an  exiierience  which 
we  will  permit  her  to  relate  in  her  own 
language.  It  illustrates  the  foregoing.  She 
writes :  “I  had  ‘  female  weakness  ’  very 
bad— in  bed  most  of  the  time,  dragging 
down  pains  through  niy  back  and  hips  ;  no 
appetite ;  no  energy.  The  family  physician 
was  treating  me  for  ‘liver  complaint’.  I 
did  not  get  any  better  under  that  treatment 
so  I  thought  I  would  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  and  his  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.’  I  felt  better  before  I  used  one 
bottle  of  each.  I  continued  their  use  until  I 
took  six  bottles  of  oAch.  In  three  months’ 
time  I  felt  so  well  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  take  any  more.  In  childbirth  it  does 
what  Dr.  Pierce  recommends  it  to  do — 
lessens  the  pain  and  perils  to  both  mother 
and  child  and  shortens  ‘  labor  ’.  I  would  like 
to  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s  Extract  of  Sniar^ 
"Weed  to  those  who  have  never  tried  it ;  it 
surely  is  the  best  thing  for  cholera  morbus, 
or  pain  in  the  stomach  I  ever  used  ;  it  works 
like  a  charm.  I  try  never  to  be  without  it.” 

The  following  is  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Hards, 
of  Montpelier,  Idaho  ;  “I  have  enjoyed  bet¬ 
ter  health  since  I  began  treatment  with  Dr. 


Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  for  leucor- 
rhea  and  uterine  debility  than  I  have  for 
sixteen  years.  I  am  cured  of  my  trouble, 
and  now  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
pounds,  whereas  my  weight  for  many  years 
stood  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 
With  pleasure,  I  remain,” 

Yours  truly, 

The  following  is  from  Mrs.  M.  A.  McAl¬ 
lister,  of  Lim  Rock,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala.:  “I 
was  in  bad  health  ;  age  was  working  upon 
me,  and  I  had  ulceration  of  the  womb  ; 
could  not  got  about.  I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  and  it  cured  me  ;  I 
felt  ten  years  younger.  I  have  not  had  any 
return  of  my  trouble.  I  am  the  mother  of 
thirteen  children  and  I  am  fifty-three  years 
old,  have  nevei-  seen  a  better  woman’s  friend 
than  your  medicine.  I  have  recommended 
it  to  my  friends  here,  and  it  has  never  failed 
in  any  case,  so  let  mo  thank  you  for  the 
good  it  did  me.”  Yours  truly. 

For  “worn-out,”  “ run-down,”  debilitated 
school  teachers,  milliners,  dressmakers,  seam¬ 
stresses,  general  housekeepers,  and  over¬ 
worked  and  feeble  women  generally.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  b^t  of 
all  restorative  tonics.  It  is  not  a  “cure-all,” 
but  admirably  fulfills  a  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  being  a  most  potent  specific  for  all 
those  chronic  weaknesses  and  diseases  pecu¬ 
liar  to  women.  It  is  a  powerful,  general  as 
well  as  uteiane,  tonic  and  nervine,  and  im¬ 
parts  vigor  and  strength  to  the  whole  system. 
It  cures  weakness  of  the  stomach,  indig^- 
tion,  bloating,  nervous  prostration,  hysteria, 
debility  and  sleeplessness.  A  Treatise  (168 
pages,  Illustrated),  on  “Woman  and  Her 
Diseases,”  sent  sealed  in  plain  envelope,  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  postage.  Address, 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of 
i  testimonials  with  half  tone,  or  phototype 
portraits  of  their  authors  and  gives  the  full 
1  address  of  each. 


All 


CROPS 
INCREASED 

and  quality  improved 

BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates  \ 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

lor  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use  ' 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

I  in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exctiange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash,  b'ertllize’-s  for  Potatoes  Tobaceo. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fe-tlllzers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street.  New  Ycrk  City 


Salt  for  fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  50  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LkROV  salt  CO.,  LeUoy,  N  T. 


Onn  Farms  on  the  peninsula  of  Southern  Maryland 
ZUU  and  Virginia-  mild,  healthy  climate;  friendly 
people;  hunting,  fishing;  ear.y  vegeiabhs;  fruit, 
plums,  berries,  poultry,  &c. ;  send  for  map,  catalogue, 
with  price*.  P.  B.  LaiKD,  51  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  Honse,  Established  1865. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  A  SON,  183  Reads  St.,  N.  Y., 
deceivers  of  all  kinds  of  CotruTBT  Pboducb,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves  Speciaitle*— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found'at  any  bank. 


Choice  Butter,  Fggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  wiil  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods  Creamery  butler  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion-  GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  CominlsHlon  Merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce. 

Receive  and  sell,  In  car-load  lots  and  smaller  quan¬ 
tities,  all  Pr<  ducts  of  the  Orcnard.  Garden, 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm 
Market  Reports,  Sneclal  References.  Stencils,  etc., 
lurnlsbed  free  on  application. 

(511  Liberty  Street  1‘ITTSRUKGII.  PA. 
Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


DoU  CHECKS 

We  have  porf ectod  an  arrangement  for  print¬ 
ing  STK  A  WliBKKY  CHECKS,  BO  that  there 

caubejs^Q  Counterfeiting. 

We  will  Print,  Cutand  Deliver  ready  for  iiBe, 
Checks  like  samjilo  jirinted  below  (actual  size) 
of  ANY  NUMBEltS  DESIRED,  printed  on 
Good,  Tough  Board,  to  any  address  iu  the 
United  States,  POST  PAID,  for 

One  Dollar  per  Thousand. 


THOMAS  THUMB, 


QUARTS. 


The  originality  of  the  number  renders  coun¬ 
terfeiting  or  raising  of  numbers  impossible. 
This  Clieck  can  be  used  for  Pea,  I’each  or  Can- 
ners’ Check  as  well,  by  changing  the  word 
Quart— We  will  jn’int  Pint,  Basket,  Bucket,  or 
anything  desired  in  place  of  Quart. 
DOLLAR  for  each  and  every  Thousand— llus 
means  a  Thousand  Checks.  Send  Money  Order, 
Registered  Letter  or  Postal  Note.  Address, 

Brewington  Bros, 

SALISBURY,  (Wicomico  Co.)  MARYLAND. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

1  Buys  onr  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im* 
I  Tw  Tprored  tU^h  Arm  Sln^ereewiniif  machine 
finely  finished,  nickel  plated ,  adapted  to  lii;bi 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  tears;  with 
I  Antumatie  Bobbin  M'inder,  Self-Threading  Cylia- 
1  der  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
of  Steel  Attaebments;  shipped  any  where  on 
^  80  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance, 

i  000 DOW  louse.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  andattach- 
ents.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits. 
nrr  Cat  This  Out  and  send  to-dav  for  machine  or  large  free 
Kbfc  caUlogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

IXFORD  MFG.  CO.  312  Waliash  Avo.  CHICAGO, ILL 


NATURE’S  OWN  FBRTILIKBR. 


CANADA 

DNLKACHHD 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Aah  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
lave  perfect  facllltleB  for  handling  them  In  proper 
hape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
LnalyslB  to 

THE  FORB8T  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 


ADVEBTISING  BATES 

—  or  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

aiandlng  at  the  head  of  the  Agnonltural  Pres*, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amenos 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com - 
munltles.  ^TThey  are  buyers. 

advertising  rates. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.26  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 36  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . ^3  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

»3r"A  B  SOLUTE  LY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY_«j 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d  ,  or  8H  marks,  or  10^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-elass  mall  matter. 

THB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Oer.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

rOKKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Chaff  foh  Stock. — Is  wheat  or  oat 
chaff  of  any  more  value  for  feed ingr  stock 
than  the  same  weight  of  straw  ?  J.  e. 

Caribou,  Maine 

Ak8. — The  chaff  of  wheat  is  worth  just 
about  the  same  as  the  straw.  That  of 
oats  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the 
straw. 

Hkn  Recobd  fob  1893. — I  had  a  flock 
of  20  bens  from  January  to  October,  and 
15  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
There  were  representatives  of  several 
breeds,  hut  all  were  purebred.  The  total 
number  of  eggs  was  3,168  ;  their  value  at 
local  prices,  847.52.  There  was  expended 
during  the  year,  815  for  feed,  and  60 
chicks  were  raised,  of  a  value  of  815  ;  the 
eggs  were  all  gain — to  pay  for  care  and 
housing.  LEVI  H.  C. 

Disco,  Mich. 

Dp:ad  Stock  Notes. — How  can  I  best 
convert  dead  fowls,  etc.,  into  fertilizer? 
It  is  not  practicable  to  put  them  in  the 
manure  pile.  What  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  to  make  of  50  or  more  pounds  of 
old  bones  ?  s. 

Harwinton,  Conn. 

Ans. — The  best  way  would  be  to  pack 
them  in  charcoal  dust.  Next  to  that,  we 
would  recommend  a  compost  of  muck, 
leaf  mold  or  black  earth.  Throw  the 
dead  fowls  into  it  and  keep  them  well 
covered.  Throw  on  wood  ashes  from 
time  to  time,  and  pour  house  slops  over 
the  pile-  Break  the  bones  with  a  sledge 
and  pack  them  in  layers  of  wood  ashes 
in  a  barrel.  Keep  the  mass  moist  with 
house  slops.  In  about  three  months  the 
bones  should  be  soft  enough  tc  smash  up 
with  a  heavy  shovel. 

A  Woman's  Hens. — We  are  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr.  Mapes’s  talks  about  his 
chickens.  Perhaps  tome  one  might  like 
to  hear  about  ours.  We  have  36  hens, 
and  here  is  tbeiv  record: 

Eggs  Laid. 


November,  18!)a .  100 

December.  1893 .  178 

January,  18!’4  .  346 

February,  1894  (90  days) .  299 


In  the  flock  are  18  old  hens  and  18 
pullets.  Most  of  the  pullets  are  Buff 
Leghorns.  The  coop  is  light,  dry,  warm 
and  free  from  vermin.  They  are  well 
supplied  with  sifted  coal  ashes,  gravel, 
bone  m  eal,  water  and  milk.  They  break¬ 
fast  on  wheat,  and  have  for  dinner  cooked 
oats  mixed  with  lard  scraps,  kitchen 
scraps  and  bran.  For  supper  I  feed  corn. 
In  mild  weather  there  is  a  good  grass 
run.  Some  patches  of  wheat  sowed  in 
the  fall  seem  to  please  them. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

MABGABET  m’lEAN. 


A  $5  COW  STABLE. 

I  set  two  rows  of  posts  12  feet  apart, 
and  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row.  My 
shed  is  24  feet  long,  but  one  may  be 
made  of  any  length.  On  each  row  of 
posts  I  put  a  pole  lengthwise,  and  then 
one  crosswise  over  each  two  posts.  The 
long  poles  are  flattened  where  they  rest 
on  the  posts,  and  spiked  ;  the  cross  poles 
are  notched  and  fit  over  the  long  poles, 
and  are  spiked  in  place.  Smaller  poles 
are  used  to  lay  crosswise  between  the 
cross  poles  over  the  posts  ;  these  are  laid 
on  loose.  A  few  boards  or  more  poles 
are  tacked  on  around  three  sides,  say 
two  feet  apart.  The  roof  and  siding  are 
of  straw.  Stack  the  straw  around  this 
frame,  leaving  open  the  side  least  ex¬ 
posed  to  storms.  If  care  be  used  in 
stacking  the  straw,  a  good  roof  can  be 
made  and  the  sides  are  tight. 

My  shed  is  24x12x7  feet.  The  posts 
are  good,  round  poles  set  three  feet  in 
the  ground.  It  is  set  north  and  south  ; 
the  south,  west  and  north  are  closed  up, 
the  east  is  open.  I  have  a  manger  the 
full  length  on  the  west  side,  tie  five  cows 
there,  and  could  put  in  another.  It  is 
all  made  out  of  round  poles,  and  the 
total  cost  of  it  was  less  than  85.  It  will 
stand  10  years  or  more.  I  mention  this 
that  no  one  may  have  an  excuse  for  not 
sheltering  stock.  It  is  good  for  sheep 


and  hogs,  and  if  I  had  no  straw  to  make 
such  a  shed  I  would  use  hay.  If  wild 
grass  can  be  had,  it  is  better  than  straw. 
Alger,  Ohio  c.  e.  k. 


BUTTERMILK  AND  HOGS. 

If  the  hogs  have  access  to  the  ground 
and  are  allowed  to  root,  they  will  do 
well  on  buttermilk  alone  during  hot 
weather,  provided  they  have  a  dry  place 
to  sleep  and  are  of  the  right  age — from 
three  to  six  months.  The  best  food  to 
buy  to  add  to  this  ration,  is  fine  mid¬ 
dlings  or  bran  ground  very  fine.  I  am 
using  some  now  that  shows  considerable 
white,  but  prefer  that  which  seems  to 
be  very  fine  wheat  bran.  The  coarse  is 
good,  but  should  be  soaked  before  feed¬ 
ing.  This  ration  will  make  a  good  growth 
of  frame  and  muscle.  I  would  add  corn 
meal  for  a  few  weeks  before  killing  in 
the  fall.  If  everything  has  to  be  hired, 
land,  labor  and  harvesting,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  pay  to  grow  any  crop  for 
feeding  green,  as  it  would  be  late  before 
these  crops  would  be  available.  I  would 
rather  spend  the  extra  time  keeping  the 
hogs  clean  and  dry.  The  crop  would 
probably  be  some  distance  away  and  it 
would  cost  a  good  deal  to  draw  the  daily 
supply.  I  prefer  a  clover  field  for  green 
food;  next  to  this,  if  the  soil  is  very  rich, 
a  crop  of  peas,  and  third,  for  later,  either 
sweet  or  flint  corn. 

If  the  hogs  are  for  early  market  they 
will  need  stronger  feed  by  the  time  the 
last  two  crops  mature,  and  if  they  have 
kept  healthy  till  now  without  green  food, 
they  wi'l  longer.  Purple  Top  Strap 
L?af  turnips  would  give  a  large  amount 
of  green  food,  very  cheaply,  and  be  ready 
to  feed  as  soon  as  the  corn.  They  could 
be  fed  all  the  fall,  tops  and  roots.  I  feed 
many  hundred  bushels  each  fall  and 
winter  to  growing  stock  and  brcod  fows. 

C  E.  CHAPMAN 


TN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
T'HK  Rural  NKW-roRKKu. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 


OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  liEST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  81(X). 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

'  GCNERAL  offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


B 


I^CETDETDQ  SEND  FOR, 

Sample  copy  ol 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnstrated  DrECIIDDI  HTC- 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUllLILO  i 

FltliE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


KINGS  F)RM  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Beds  Eggs  this  season  from  better  stock  and  cheaper 
of  White  P.  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Black  Mlnorcas.  Selected  Eggs  securely 
packed  $1  per  dozen.  OTISVILLB,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  I  Egp  tor  HatcUM. 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J.  i  32-page  catalogue  free 


PERFECT  IMPREGNATOR 


made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use. 

SUKE,  SAFK,  HAUMI^ESS, 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all 
States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 
directions  on  receipu  of  price,  $5.(X).  ^ 

SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

1  O  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo.  I 
iLLUSTHATEDBOOK  ON  STEUILITT  SENT 

VKEE.  Write  fob  it.  Kefer  to  Com-  I 
mercial  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
Kan.  City;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MACVHAGU 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Bkookfiei.D  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  inv  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  ” 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  KK4)S..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie, — A.J.C.C. — St.  Lambert 

BOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Can’t  Afford  aThoroughbred? 

Then  take  a  high  grade.  %  and  ^  blood  Ayrshire 
bull  c&lves  Mother  and  grandmother  of  sire  made 
19  pounds  butter  a  week  on  grass.  Pilce.  J16  and  F20 
orated,  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  SMITH,  Bast  Branch,  Pa. 


VOUNG  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  &  HEIF- 

L  BUS  at  Low  Prices.  For  Sale  by 

J.  ANDREW  CASTEBLINE.  Dover,  N.  J. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  ono  tablespoon  ful  of 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  Is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  us  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINJfl,  Shlnrock,  Frle  Co.,  O. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

7S  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year- 
1  ng  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21^.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.'*  Send  for  cata 
logne.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  H.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Fa  KM  K  R  ■  II.KS,  of 
Charleston,  111  .  the  most 
noted  castrator  1  i  the  world 
will  board  at  tbe  Internationa  I 
Hotel.  New  York  Clt'’,th’ough 
May  and  June,  as  he  has  done  for  years,  while  cas¬ 
trating  fine  Colts,  Stallions,  Ktdgllngs,  and  Kurtured 
Colts  In  the  Eastern  States.  Letters  addressed  him 
there  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
VV(m,(ierful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  4U0  head  for  sale. 


The  Best 
Compound 


To  Keep 
Flies  Off. 


Sample  pound  by  mall  2.5o.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  C.  B.  MILLS  OIL  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHOfl-FL? 


Delights  HOBSK,  COW,  and 
owner.  No  files  or  sores;  more 
milk.  Testimonials  Agents  wanted. 
190  mo.  Shoo- Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005Falrmount  Ave.,  Phlla 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness, 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  tbe  Cheshire. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


.OJeraey  lied  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jeraey,  Guerntey  and 
ilolatein  Cattle.  Thoronghbre<> 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  HuntF 
and  House  Doga.  Catalogar 


Aiiu  iiuuNu  ifOKs*  Lrataioffa' 

V  IV*  SMXTUa  C'oc'UraDvllleE  Chester  Ou** 


DISCOVERED: 

A  complete  *•  Waterloo ’■  for  Mites  a-’d  Microbes 
In  the  Poultry  Yard.  United  States  rights  for  sale, 
with  fullest  guaranties  to  pu-chaser. 

Address  J  P.  McNElLL,  Florence,  8.  C. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raiBing  chicks ;  40  firnt  premiums ;  8,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  ^74 ,  Cardington,  0. 


rNVINCIBLE  HATCHER.The  BEST 


sold  In  the  year  1893, 
and  not  a  single 
plaint.  Senddets.  in 
stamps  for  No. 8.'t Catalog,  to 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Mapes’  Automatic  Hens’  Nest 

Eggs  always  clean  Directions  and  Farm  right 
reduced  to  50c.  O.  W.  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  V. 


Pure-bred  B.  A  W.  Mlnircas.  W. 

Wyandoties,  8.  C.  B  Legmrrs. 
t  W.&  B.  Plymouth  Bocks  W.  F.  B. 

Spanl  h  L.  Brahmas  Kggs.  $1.00 
per  15:  13.00  per  60  Golden  and  8  I.  Wyandottes 
C.  I.  Games.  Bed  Caps,  Houdans,  W.  Langshans,  W. 
C.  B.  Polish.  Buir  Leghorns—  ggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5.00 
per  60.  Fine  catalogue  free 

JOHN  JH.  SOUHKK,  .Jr,,  Telford,  Pa. 


A II CO II  I  Pure  Pigs  from 

Vllf  mature  stock. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


—Purebred  Cornish  Icdibi, 
Games.  The  best  fowl  to 
eat  In  the  world.  Flesh  firm 
and  solid.  Chicks  hardy, 
easily  raised  and  mature  early.  $1  for  13. 

MAKOUS  AN8LEY,  Blllsboro.  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$3.00  ECCS  $1.00. 

B.  C.  Leghorns.  Langshans.  Kouen  and  Caynga 
Ducks,  T.  Geese.  M.  B  Turkeys  gobbler  weighs  40  bs  , 
hens,  17  to  20  lbs.,  $2  per  11.  Our  circular  gives  set  res 
and  prizes.  B.  D  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


The  World’s  best  layers.  Urse  Conib 
Brown  Leghorns  15  choice  Kgss  lor 
hatching  for  $1  00.  Als  '  Plymouth 
WM.  LEHMAN,  Churchvllle,  N.  Y. 


Jtrown  Leghorn 
White  Le^^iorn 
JHack  Minorca 
Huff  Leghorn 
Light  Hralima 
Harred  I’lymouth  Kock 


Eggs  for  Hatching, 
$1.50  per  15. 

Eggs  for  Hatching, 
$2  per  16. 


Will  J.  Wakeick,  Washington,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh 


Wyckoff’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMBUICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  batching,  $2,00  per  15;  $3.75  per  :40;  $5.00 
per4f;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF.  Groton,  N.  Y, 
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Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs.  Wl  .35. 
EDWAKD  LAFOT,  l.akeUeld,  Minn. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRI'VING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  ar<i  hntter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 
STATE  JUST  WIIAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


ppum  Ergs,  $i 

rLMn  UUUKd  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BBOOK81DE  POULTBY  FABM,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


oular. 


PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poultry 
Show  In  1893.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  clr- 
A.  J.  H ALLOC  K.  8  peon  k,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  K ‘r.": 

Langshan,  P.  Bock,  Buff  and  Brown  I.egbrrns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Clraular.  H.  J.  B,  DUNBAB,  ElKhorn,  Wls. 


THIMO-CRESOL  -  lT.': 

I  II  I  IIIU  UIIL.UUU  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous; Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHRNENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dalrrmen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  reaxmjxll,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  «  « 

forward  m  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Be Butter  Wrapper  T 

A.  O.  KELIOX  A  OU..  Fisper  Manataoturers,  FhUadelphla,  Fa> 


Agents  ' 
Wanted* 


A  IG-page  pamphletf  ree 
Mention  this  paper. 


USB  THE 


SKIM  MILK ' 


auTTCS 


CK£AM 


WATER 


Humorous. 

CiiABLiK  :  “  I  don’t  believe  a  fish  diet 

is  good  for  the  brain,  as  the  papers  used 
to  say ;  for  I’ve  eaten  fish  now  for  the 
past  three  months.”  Alice:  “It  isn't, 
except  where  it  has  brains  to  work 
upon.” — Raymond's  Monthly. 

Laudleioh  :  “  That  snowstorm  you 
have  painted  is  wonderfully  realistic  !  ” 
Daubleigh  :  “It  must  be.  A  tramp  got 
into  my  studio  one  day,  caught  sight  of 
the  picture,  and  unconsciously  put  on 
my  fur  overcoat  before  he  went  out.” — 
Puck. 

Small  Bkothek  :  “I  should  think  sis¬ 
ter  would  a  good  deal  rather  have  you 
call  on  her  than  Mr.  Getthere.”  New 
Admirer  (delighted):  “  Would  she  ? 
Why?”  Small  Brother:  “’Cause  he 
always  musses  up  her  hair  so.” — Good 
News. 


isstab'd]  JACKSON  BROS.  ps®. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Also  agents  for  Unoa 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Fii» 
Brick  and  Oemenfc. 


In  writing  to  advertlserH,  please  always  mention 
The  Kubal  Nkw-Yobkkh. 


WATERS  RUTTER 

D  WORKER 

to  all  others. 

. Jill  Moseley  &  Stoddard 

MIq,  Co. I 

Circulars.  N  D.  VT. 

liAItCOCK  MILK  TKSTKUS. 


The  Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Soutiiern  R.  R.  Co. 
took  a  “(lying  trip”  to  tlie  World’s  Fair,  but 
didn’t  have  time  to  decide  on  the  fence  ques¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  tliey  took  seven  years  to  inves¬ 
tigate  tlio  FI'lNCn  before  deciding 

to  adopt  it  for  use  on  the  entire  line.  Resides 
testing  it  five  years,  the  Chief  Engineer  and 
Div.  Engineers  made  special  trips,  traveling 
hundreds  of  miles,  to  inspect  tlie  first  fences 
built  (.some  serving  on  second  set  of  posts)  and 
cjuestioning  owners  on  every  point.  The  first 
order  was  received  April  20th,  and  probably 
1  .’>0  liilles  will  be  used  during  the  season. 
Elasticity  “is  in  it.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


want.  20  to  56 
inches  high.  fSSii 
'rires  1  to  8  tf'w4jF- 
inches  wide— 
hubs  to  litany 
axle.  Saves 
Cost  many 
t  i  ni  es  i  n  a  sea- 
son  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels 
to  fit  your  wa- 
gon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder, 
manure,  hogs. <ftc. 

No  resetting  of  tires.  ^ 
Catl’g/ree.  Address  ^ 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 

OUINCY,  ILL 


C  containing  over  2,500 
■  RELC  tested  recipes.  320 
pages  bound  in  cloth.  Don’tfallto 

fulWATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  p.articulars 
address  The  OREAT  AMERIOAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Uux  iiS7.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


3o8 


the  rural  NEW-YORKER. 


May  12 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


URTfS 


SELLS 


^^^SJmgier  St. 


'  •  Trie.  ' '  . 
Grcai  American 

ftl-F 

I  Company J 


CARRIER 

KOii  A  (aHihaiMMHKBBaHH 
with  the  latest  and  tiost  Improvements. 
U.ay  forks  and  attachments.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  C.*talogue  and  low  in 
troducing  (irlces.  Address 
OBORN  BROS.  ,UoxR  Marion, Oi 


POTATO  DIGGER 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Helfvered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Koofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVK  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Kudoised  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Ix)w  prices  wii  surjjrise  you.  W’rite  for  samples, 
O.  W,  IMQFliSOLL,  ;i4h  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  K.x. 


DONHHAVE  SOUR  MILK! 


■HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


DANDY  STEEL 

$30 

There  is  no  necessity  of  y i 
working  all 

without  it  costing  you 

harness,  and* never  gets  tired. 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely  ji_Ij  jo  home 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special  r| — i1  without 
Information  regarding  your  par-, _ II  II _ . 

ttcular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your^S2^2^^  A 
nameand  address  sent  to  our  near-  N 

est office.  SEND  TO-DAY.  I'lXfl  DaildV 
SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.,  J»  ^  ‘'“•'“J* 
19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  St.  BOSTON,  MasS 
Braixch  Office—  New  York  City. 


m  A  ^  hooking  orders  for  Cab- 

rt  Uni  I  ^  hage,  Caullllower  and  Celery 
i  I  V  Plants.  Will  send  15  cabbage 

and  10  caullllower  plants  for  25c.  by  mall.  Caboage 
plants,  $1.50  per  1  0(K).  Send  for  special  price  for  large 
lots;  lastot  May  or  June  delivery. 

C  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 
A  Perfect  Cooler. 

ANTEE  It  to  remove  all  foul 
o  S  odors  from  the  milk,  and  to 

retard  us  souring  several 
f*  hours.  Once  used,  it’s  as  nec- 

*“  ^ 12  ^ssary  as  the  milk  pall  Its 

<J  Y/iA^  "g  use  does  not  consume  a  mo- 

UJhH  ®  luent  and  wHl  save  much 
o  hHUH  valuable  time.  EASIEST 

,2  niyiA  ..,3  CLEANED,  LOWEST 

^  //  ii  ilH  "  COST.  Price  graded  to  Size 

iS  ft  /  dairy.  Send  for  folder 

^  o  and  hundreds  of  testimonials 

<J  SPECIAL  OFFER  where 

^  we  have  no  agent. 

A  Perfect  Gem.  agbxts  waxteu  eveuy- 

WTIEKE.  Address 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

67  Main  Street,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

Star  Milk  Cooler 


WILL  cool  milk  evenly 
to  within  two  degrees 
Of  water  as  fast  as 
milked.  Made  entirely 
of  copper,  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Used  by  the 
best  Dairymen, 
Creameries. 

Send  for  our  new  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

Responsible  Agents 
wanted  In  unoccupied 
territory. 


STAR  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Haddonlield,  N.  J. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

/N  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulator 


WiKTED 


rrn— By  experienced  butter  maker,  posl- 
rli  tlon  In  a  creamery.  First-class  ref- 
l.M  erences  Address 
A.  JORGENSEN,  Box  67,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  ; 

It  gives  more  butter  and  b.tter  Imtter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  eonstractlon  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  ?rlce  either 

In  Reduction  of  First  Cost, 

In  its  Increase  of  Yield,  or 

In  its  Saving  of  Labor. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  apply  to 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co., 

35  WILLIAM  8T.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Factory  :  Ralnbridge,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO.— Stocky;  six  Iccb;  best  kinds;  orce 
transplanted.  By  mstl.  prepaid,  15c.  per  dozen; 
$1  per  100.  Bv  express,  $5  per  1.000. 

OE1.  ERY. — White  Plnme,  or.ce  transplanted; 
sheared  Mall,  prepaid  .'iOc  100;  exp.  $3.50  1.000. 

STRAWDKURV  —100.000  strong  placts;  pedigree 
record  8,000  boxes  on  whole  acies.  Mall,  65c. 
per  100;  express,  $5  per  1  000. 

Mount  Pomona  Fruit  Farm  &  Nursery.  Swanton,  Md. 


gpipiTU-  STODDARD’S 

Babcock  Milk  Testers! 

STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER, 

ARB  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 
Send  for  Special  Circular  and  Free  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and  ' 
Creamery  Goods.  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

Mention  this  paper. 


UniverIaL  WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 


T1MBRELL”=" 

GUARANTEED  PURE. 

After  May  1,  $3.00  per  100,  postpaid  ; 

$13  per  500,  by  express. 

W  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CLEVELAND  BAYS. 

CloslBg  out  prices.  Imported  live-year-old  Stal¬ 
lion.  $300;  two-year-old  do.,  $150;  yearling  do.,  $100. 
Wilte  for  partlcalars. 

GEO.  M.  TALLCOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Now  is  Yonr  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  from 
the  CHUM  llOrtN  Flock.  The  Cheviots  are  the  breed 
—  perfectly  hardy — wool  commands  tetter  prices  than 
any  other  Tney  are  a  oerlect  Wool  and  Mutton 
Breed  Reduction  Sale  at  Special  Prices  for  60  Days 
3ti0  Head,  both  sexes,  from  which  to  select.  Also, 
next  60  Days  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages, 
from  my  World’s  k  air  Champion  Herd  of  HOLSTEIN- 
FHIESIANS  at  Special  Prices.  Now  Is  ycnr  chance! 

Address  D.  F  WILBER,  Oneontu,  N.  Y. 


Ask  yotir  Dealer  for  it. 

It  takes  out  the  Weeds,  Breaks 
up  the  Crust,  Loosens  the  soil. 
Stops  evaporation,  Increases 
the  Crop,  Decreases  Labor. 
Just  the  thing  for  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Beans. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


lARNELUS 

'  PATENT 


Thousands  in  use.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  John  Gould,  J.  S. 
Woodward,  T.  B.  Terry, 
Theo.  Louis,  W.  I.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Irving 
C.  Terry,  and  by  every  user. 

“  llUnrInrn  Our  latest  book, 
lYlOQGrn  tells  the  whole 


Methods, 


I  tells  the  whole  I 
»»  story.Onre- Crflft  j 
quest  scut  riCC  I 


MARKER 
AND  COVERER. 


SIX  TOOLS iin:one. 


Adjustable  to  all  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  BE  CHOKED. 
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GARDENING  AT  WHOLESALE. 

A  Mammoth  Connecticut  Industry. 

HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  ‘  STRAWBERRY  GROWING,” 

An  “Industrial  Army”  of  Pickers. 

In  readinff  the  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  descriptive 
of  a  Long  Island  market  garden,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  might  be  something  worth  learning  in 
Connecticut  methods,  so  I  started  out  one  morning 
last  summer  to  look  up  some  of  the 
gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven. 

A  little  northwest  of  the  city,  and  just 
outside  its  limits,  lies  a  level  tract  of 
light,  alluvial  soil  which,  years  ago,  was 
known  as  “  Pine  Rock  Fields.”  Here  are 
now  located  the  “Crescent  Gardens”  of 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Farnham.  I  found  here  a 
scene  of  surprising  activity.  It  was  the 
busiest  day  of  the  strawberry  season, 
and  over  300  pickers  were  crowding  the 
packing  booths  with  the  produce  of  30 
acres  of  the  finest  berries  I  ever  saw; 

12,500  baskets  were  picked  and  sold  that 
day,  and  enough  ripe  ones  were  left  un¬ 
picked  to  increase  the  number  to  15,000 
baskets.  Mr.  h’arnham’s  total  crop  must 
have  reached  at  least  100,000  baskets. 

The  varieties  were  Bubach,  Sharpless, 
and  an  unnamed  seedling,  with  which 
Mr.  Farnham  is  especially  pleased.  The 
larger  part  of  the  crop  was  Bubachs, 
and  they  averaged  larger  in  size  and  gave 
more  fruit  to  the  plant,  than  in  any  other 
field  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  these  berries 
were  sold  from  Crescent  Garden  wagons 
in  New  Haven  Ansonia  and  Waterbury  ; 
but  a  large  number  of  crates  were  daily 
sent  North  from  New  Haven  to  points  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  mostly 
to  Boston.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  such  an  enormous  crop,  under  the 
perfect  system  employed,  was  propor¬ 
tionately  less  than  that  of  handling 
small  lots,  and  though  the  pickers  earned 
some  ^200  to  $250  per  day,  and  a  great 
many  berries  were  wasted  in  picking, 
yet  the  crop  must  have  realized  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  A  large  field  of  raspberries 
gave  promise  of  an  excellent  crop,  and 
currants,  blackberries  and  grapes  are 
also  grown. 

Some  Startling  Crop  Figures. 

“  How  long  ago  was  this  business 
established  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  My  father  was  engaged  in  gardening 
here,  in  a  small  way,  back  in  the  fifties. 

More  than  40  years  ago  he  sold  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  New  Haven  market  in 
porcelain  bowls  holding  about  one-half 
pint,  and  berries  have  been  sold  from 
this  farm,  as  a  crop,  every  year  since.  At 
his  death,  in  1868,  my  brother,  Capt. 

William  Farnham,  took  the  place,  and 
ran  it  until  I  took  charge  in  1878.  The 
business  at  that  time  employed  8  or  10 
men,  and  we  cultivated  some  20  or  25 
acres.  Now  I  cultivate  350  acres  with  a  force  of  160 
men,  exclusive  of  pickers,  and  65  horses.  I  early 
learned  that  to  grow  vegetables  to  sell  I  must  grow 
all  kinds  the  market  demanded,  or  devote  my  energies 
to  one  or  two  specialties.  I  decided  to  grow  an  as¬ 
sortment,  and  in  large  quantities,  and  now  grow 
every  kind  of  vegetable  that  will  do  well  in  this 
climate.  I  do  not  grow  many  varieties  of  one  speeies; 
the  market  usually  calls  for  some  well-known  and 
popular  sort,  and  I  am  governed  by  the  demand,  but 


try  most  new  sorts  of  promise,  and  introduce  new 
things  whenever  I  think  they  are  an  advance  upon 
old  varieties.” 

“How  many  acres  of  each  kind  of  vegetable  have 
you  under  cultivation  this  season  ?  ” 

“  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  exactly  without  reference 
to  the  books,  but  approximately  I  have  of  potatoes, 
28  seres;  onions,  20;  turnips,  40;  sweet  corn,  50; 
lima  beans,  7  (24  000 hills);  cabbage,  22  (150,000  plants); 


beets,  15  ;  tomatoes,  14 ;  lettuce,  3  ;  radishes,  3  ;  rye,  40  ; 
grass,  30 ;  celery,  12  ;  cucumbers,  10 ;  C  ,  pickles,  6  ; 
C  ,  sash,  early,  3  ;  rhubarb,  5 ;  kale,  10  ;  spinach,  8  ; 
peas,  50  ;  string  beans,  8  ;  carrots,  12 ;  parsnips,  8 ; 
horse-radish,  6  ;  summer  and  winter  squash,  14,  and 
other  vegetables  in  smaller  quantities.  You  will  see 
that  the  number  of  acres  in  each  crop,  when  added, 
exceeds  the  total  acreage,  but  1  feed  the  land,  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  do  its  best.  I  get  two  and  three  crops 
from  some  of  it,  in  a  season.  As  soon‘’a8  the  early 


crops,  peas,  spinach,  etc.,  are  off,  I  follow  with 
something  else.” 

Dumb  Friends  that  Work  Well. 

“  Have  you  any  side  issues  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  while  I  handle  other  things  than  vegetables, 
it  is  all  a  part  of  the  business,  and  each  branch  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  careful  attention.  I  have  some  2,000 
pigs,  which  furnish  a  great  deal  of  our  fertilizer,  and 
about  2,000  fowls  in  the  breeding  pens, 
besides  300  ducks  and  geese.  I  am  now 
fitting  up  a  barn  in  which  I  shall  put 
some  40  milch  cows  to  utilize  the  coarse 
fodder  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste.” 

“Do  you  keep  your  poultry  for  eggs 
mainly,  and  what  varieties  have  you  ?  ” 
“No;  all  the  stock  is  thoroughbred, 
and  I  sell  eggs  for  breeding  purposes 
only.  I  have  Rose-comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Wonders,  Langshans  ard 
Andalusians ;  Toulouse  and  Embden 
geese,  and  Cayuga,  Aylesbury,  Pekin 
and  Muscovy  ducks.” 

“  What  shall  you  do  with  the  milk  from 
your  40  cows  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  intend  to  have  a  great  deal. 

I  shall  buy  springers,  and  sell  them 
when  they  become  new  milch.  In  this 
locality  there  is  always  a  brisk  demand 
for  them,  and  while  using  up  my  rough 
feed,  and  making  a  comfortably  large 
manure  pile,  I  expect  to  realize  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  from  the  difference  between 
the  buying  and  selling  price.” 

How  all  this  Stuff*  is  Disposed  Of. 

“How  do  you  manage  to  sell  all  this 
vast  amount  of  produce  ?  ” 

“Oh  !  that  is  easy.  My  wagons  go  to 
every  prominent  dealer  in  New  Haven 
and  vicinity  every  day,  and  they  go  early; 
they  are  loaded  with  everything  in  the 
way  of  vegetables  that  is  on  the  market, 
and  if  he  doesn’t  want  one  thing  he  is 
sure  to  want  another.  Then,  again,  he 
knows  the  wagons  will  be  there,  and 
that  he  can  depend  on  them  ;  thus  I  get 
a  fair  share  of  his  trade.  I  send  one 
wagon  daily  to  Ansonia,  and  often  send 
the  surplus  to  Waterbury  and  other 
places.  My  motto  is,  “  Quick  sales  and 
small  profits ;  ”  and,  I  believe  it  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  do  less  business — very  much 
less — and  to  sell  direct  to  consumers.  Of 
course,  I  could  save  one  profit,  but  the 
expense  of  that  method  is  so  much 
gi  eater,  and  its  possibilities  so  much 
less,  that  I  prefer  the  present  system. 
I  also  sell  a  great  deal  of  produce  directly 
from  the  gardens  to  small  dealers  and 
peddlers  who  come  here  for  it.  I  prob¬ 
ably  supply  from  15  to  25  wagons  daily 
in  the  best  of  the  season.  This  is  a  cash 
trade,  and  it  uses  up  a  good  deal  of 
second-grade  stuff  that  would  otherwise 
be  wasted.” 

“  Such  a  business  as  yours  must  take  a  great  deal  of 
bookkeeping.” 

“  Well,  no  ;  not  so  much  as  you  may  suppose.  My 
method  is  to  charge  to  every  driver  the  contents  of 
the  load  he  takes  out :  so  many  bunches  of  this,  so 
many  dozen  of  that,  etc.,  at  market  rates.  On  his 
return,  he  is  credited  with  all  unsold  goods,  with  cash 
turned  in,  and  charged  with  what  he  has  trusted  out, 
or  with  any  difference  in  the  selling  price.  The  driver 
is  thus  made  responsible  for  bis  load,  and  the  system 


Sprayed,  Not  Sprayed. 

What  Bordeaux  Mixture  Did  for  a  Potato  Field. 
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Device  for  Spkay'ing  Potatoes.  Two  Rows  at  a  Time.  Fig.  87. 
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discourages  giving  much  credit,  or  selling  under 
established  prices.  I  lose  very  little  by  bad  debts, 
and  as  the  books  are  prepared  in  blank  form  for  this 
purpose,  it  does  not  require  so  very  much  book¬ 
keeping.” 

“You  must  be  large  purchasers  of  garden  seeds.” 

“Yes,  I  do  buy  largely,  but  T  aim  to  save  my  own 
seeds  from  choice,  selected  stock,  whenever  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  do  so.  For  instance,  my  Lima  beans  are 
grown  from  seed  that  a  sailor  from  Peru  gave  to  my 
uncle  many  years  ago.  It  was  a  large,  prolific  variety, 
and  we  have  kept  the  stock,  selecting  the  best  seed 
possible  each  year,  until  it  is  now  a  nearly  perfect 
variety.  In  planting  so  largely,  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  that  the  seed  be  of  the  best.  A  great  deal 
of  my  business  is  in  growing  extra-early  produce, 
for  which  my  light,  warm  soil  is  well  adapted  ;  and 
poor  seed  means  failure,  as  far  as  an  early  crop  is 
concerned. 

Feeding  ;  Plowing  ;  New  Crops  ;  Storing. 

“  Do  you  use  much  commercial  fertilizer  ?  ” 

“  I  have  used,  this  year,  90  tons,  and  all  the  stable 
manure  I  could  buy  in  New  Haven.  I  also  make  a 
great  deal  in  the  stables,  hennery,  piggery  and  other¬ 
wise.” 

“I  saw  three  three-horse  teams  on  sulky  plows  at 
work  in  one  of  your  fields  a  few  days  ago.  Is  that 
your  usual  method  of  plowing  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  there  are  no  stones  to  contend  with  here, 
and  I  usually  work  the  plow  teams  three  horses 
abreast.  When  in  a  hurry,  I  put  in  three  or  four 
teams,  and  rush  the  work  along.  A  few  days,  or  even 
a  few  hours,  may  make  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  getting  a  crop  on  the  market.” 

Formerly  Mr.  F'.  grew  melons  largely,  but  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  cheapness  of  the  Southern  article  has  prac¬ 
tically  driven  Northern  growers  out  of  the  business. 
A  few  acres  are  grown — a  patch  he  calls  it — but  they 
are  not  made  a  prominent  crop. 

“  Why  don’t  you  try  peaches  ?”  I  suggested. 

“  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  think  I  have  some  land 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach,  but  it  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  itself,  and  one  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

I  have  about  as  much  to  look  after  now  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable,  so  I  have  left  peach  growing  as  a 
future  possibility.” 

Aside  from  being  a  successful  gardener,  Mr.  Farn- 
ham  is  an  intelligent,  high-minded  Christian  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  popularity  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  The  Crescent  stamp 
is  put  on  all  the  goods  where  practicable,  and  that 
means  full  weight  or  measure,  and  good  quality.  He 
is  favored  by  good  roads  to  do  most  of  the  teaming, 
and  is  connected  with  the  markets  by  telephone.  The 
wagon  repairing  is  all  done  on  the  place,  two  black¬ 
smiths  being  steadily  employed.  A  large  building 
opposite  the  office  and  washing  sheds  is  used  for  stor¬ 
age  of  onions  and  winter  squash,  and  the  cellar  be¬ 
neath  it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Nine 
thousand  bushels  of  onions  were  stored  on  slatted 
shelves  last  winter,  and  tons  upon  tons  of  Hubbard 
squashes  occupied  similar  shelves  in  another  part  of 
the  building.  These  vegetables  were  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  a  point  or  two  above  freezing,  and  the 
squashes  were  looked  over  daily,  and  such  selected 
for  immediate  sale  as  showed  signs  of  decay.  This 
method  of  keeping  these  vegetables  is  pronounced 
the  best  ever  tried.  One  part  of  the  immense  cellar 
is  used  for  celery  and  kale  for  the  holiday  trade, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants  being  trenched  in 
where  they  may  be  readily  prepared  for  market. 
The  business  is  yearly  growing,  and  its  possibilities 
seem  limitless.  Mr.  Farnham  is  a  subscriber  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  other  leading  agricultural  journals,  and 
keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  constantly  open  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas.  c.  i’.  augur. 


POPULAR  APPLES— WINTER  VARIETIES. 

Bailey  Sweet. — This  fine,  early  winter  sweet  apple 
is  a  great  favorite  wherever  grown.  It  is  not  strictly 
an  “ironclad,”  as  it  suffers  from  the  harder  winters 
of  the  northern  border  ;  although  it  succeeds  well  in 
middle  and  southern  Ontario.  Large,  ovate,  ribbed, 
bright  red.  Fine,  rich  flavor. 

IsHAM  Sweet. — This  is  a  seedling  of  Bailey  Sweet, 
introduced  some  30  years  ago  by  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of 
Delavan,  Wis.  It  has  been  tested  in  northeastern 
Vermont  for  some  time,  and  has  proved  to  be  our  best 
ironclad  winter  sweet  apple.  It  much  resembles  its 
parent,  but  is  more  purplish  in  color,  and  less  irregular 
in  form.  It  was  grown  from  seed  by  D.  K.  Isham,  of 
Delavan. 

Bentley  Sweet. — This  is  a  large,  handsome  and 
long  keeping  Virginia  apple  of  fair  quality,  and  is  a 
good  keeper.  It  is  roundish- oblong,  with  considerable 
color. 

Maveback’s  Sweet. — Another  large  Southern  sweet 
of  very  good  (quality,  which  keeps  into  the^winter.  It 


is  red-streaked  on  yellow  ground.  Originated  in 
South  Carolina. 

Ramsdell  Sweeting. — A  well-known  Connecticut 
apple,  sometimes  called  Red  Pumpkin  Sweet ;  of  fair 
size,  and  very  good  quality.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
productive.  Fruit  yellow  fleshed  and  tender.  Quality 
very  good.  Early  winter. 

Talman  Sweet. — The  popular  baking  winter  sweet 
all  over  the  North.  Tree  very  hardy,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  far  north  it  is  safest  when  top-grafted 
on  an  ironclad  stock.  Fruit  medium  in  size,  greenish 
yellow,  and  keeps  well. 

Blue  Pearmain  is  a  well-known  round,  dark  red 
apple,  with  a  marked  bloom.  It  is  not  a  very  reliable 
cropper,  and  its  quality  is  not  high. 

Bethel  is  a  Vermont  seedling  of  Blue  Pearmain, 
which  surpasses  its  parent  in  every  desirable  quality  ; 
though  also  not  an  early  bearer.  It  is  oval,  dark  red, 
with  some  bloom,  and  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  iron¬ 
clad  winter  apples  in  northern  New  England.  The 
original  tree  is  yet  living  and  in  good  condition, 
though  over  a  century  old. 

The  Baldwin  is  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
description.  It  is  a  handsome  red  apple,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  of  only  moderately  good  quality.  Its  free 
and  regular  bearing  makes  it  valuable  as  a  market 
fruit  over  the  rather  limited  territory  in  which  it 
fully  succeeds.  The  great  market  apple  of  southern 
New  England,  but  does  not  succeed  much  north  of 
southern  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  England. 

Russian  Baldwin  is  the  name  recently  given  to  an 
almost  exact  duplicate  of  the  American  Baldwin, 
found  among  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  unknown 
Russian  apples  brought  over  by  Prof.  Budd,  of  Iowa, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Gibb,  of  Canada.  Specimens 
sent  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  April,  1893,  were 
pronounced  “equal  to  the  Baldwin  at  its  best.”  It 
has  not  yet  been  offered  to  the  public,  but  is  in  course 
of  propagation  for  that  purpose. 

Ben  Davis  is,  with  little  doubt,  the  most  exten¬ 
sively  grown  market  apple  in  America.  It  is  a  long 
keeper,  even  when  grown  pretty  well  south,  and 
grown  in  Missouri  and  northward  is  probably  the 
best  keeper  known,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
Roxbury  Russet.  As  commonly  seen,  the  quality,  for 
dessert  or  cooking,  is  poor.  Under  the  best  condi¬ 
tions,  it  cannot  be  rated  above  “  fair  to  middling.” 

Northern  Spy  has,  as  a  dessert  apple,  a  very  high 
standing  in  our  markets.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  and 
very  good  red  apple,  which  keeps  well  and  maintains 
its  quality  long.  It  is  also  a  profitable  apple  for  ex¬ 
port. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  despite  its  plain  exterior, 
is  a  leading  apple  in  our  Eastern  markets,  being  of 
excellent  quality  for  all  uses.  There  seem  to  be  two 
forms  of  it,  one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  with  green¬ 
ish  flesh  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  persistent, 
or  merely  due  to  locality  or  treatment.  It  is  a  large 
apple,  pale  green,  ripening  to  a  pale  yellow. 

King,  “  of  Tompkins  County,”  is  another  leading 
market  apple,  almost  wholly  limited,  as  to  profitable 
growth,  to  western  New  York,  but  very  profitable 
where  it  succeeds.  '  It  is  of  uncertain  origin  ;  the  tree 
is  vigorous,  and  bears  good  crops  annually.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  striped  red  and  crimson;  flesh  yel¬ 
lowish,  juicy  and  pleasant  to  taste,  often  high  fla¬ 
vored  and  aromatic  when  well  grown.  Keeps  well 
up  to  March. 

Hubbabdston  Nonsuch  is  a  famous  New  England 
apple,  well  known  and  highly  prized  within  its  lim¬ 
ited  circle.  A  large,  roundish  apple,  striped  red  on 
yellow,  with  russeted  cavity  about  the  calyx.  Early 
winter. 

Pryor’s  Red;  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
apples  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Medium  to  large,  round¬ 
ish,  somewhat  ribbed  and  slightly  russeted.  Flesh 
tender,  rich,  mild  and  agreeable  sub-acid.  Best 
planted  with  other  varieties,  as  by  itself  it  is  a  shy 
bearer. 

Red  Canada,  or  Old  Nonsuch,  a  regular,  roundish, 
medium  sized  red  apple,  succeeding  well  from  New 
England  to  Ohio.  Sub-acid,  a  good  keeper,  produc¬ 
tive.  Subject  to  scab,  but  well  worth  protection  by 
spraying. 

Rome  Beauty. — A  very  popular  early  winter  fruit, 
large,  red,  tender,  juicy  and  good. 

Esopus  Spitzenburgh.— One  of  the  best  of  our 
apples  ;  large,  handsome  ;  high  rich  flavor  and  color  ; 
but  not  very  successfully  grown  over  a  wide  area.  A 
good  keeper. 

Westfield  Seek-No-Further. — A  widely  known 
Connecticut  apple  of  good  size ;  slightly  colored  and 
russeted,  tender,  rich  and  spicy,  and  succeeds  as  far 
west  as  any  New  England  apple. 

Willow  Twig. — A  favorite  market  apple  of  the  mid¬ 


dle  West;  large,  roundish,  slightly  colored;  a  good 
keeper  and  good  market  apple. 

Scott's  Winter. — One  of  the  very  few  native  “iron¬ 
clads  ;”  medium  size,  round,  dark  red,  with  a  little 
russet ;  a  long  keeper,  and  succeeds  well  at  least  as 
far  west  as  Iowa.  Origin,  northern  Vermont. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 


THE  DEMPSEY  PEAR. 

This  new  pear  is  being  introduced  by  Stone  «fc  Wel¬ 
lington,  Toronto,  Canada.  It  is  claimed  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  fruit,  but  because  of  the  hardiness  of 
the  tree.  In  their  description  of  it,  Messrs.  Stone  <fe 
Wellington  say  that  it  was  produced  from  a  seed  of  the 
Bartlett  fertilized  with  Duchesse  d’AngoulSme.  Tree 
an  upright,  good  grower ;  foliage  large,  glossy  dark 
green,  resembling  both  parents.  Fruit  large  obtuse 
pyriform,  irregular  in  outline.  Skin  smooth,  green, 
changing  to  yellow  as  it  ripens  with  a  slight  brown 
tinge  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stem  about  an  inch 
long,  stout  and  set  slightly  to  one  side.  Calyx  shallow. 
Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  tender,  buttery,  almost 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  delicious  flavor.  As  a 
dessert  or  market  pear  it  is  of  the  highest  merit.  It 
will  stand  transportation  to  the  most  distant  markets. 
Season,  October  and  November.  A  picture  of  the  pear 
is  shown  at  F'ig.  88. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CHESTNUT. 

FACTS  ABOUT  GRAFTING  THIS  NUT. 

Any  Practical  Future  for  the  Business  P 

1.  How  hl(ih  are  your  trees  grafted  ?  2.  Does  the  scion  unite  per¬ 
fectly  7  3.  Have  you  known  the  top  to  blow  off  on  account  of  weak¬ 
ness  at  the  point  of  union  ?  4.  At  what  size  and  age  do  your  Improved 
chestnuts  bear?  .5.  How  many  nuts  to  the  burr?  6.  How  about  size 
and  quality  compared  with  wild  chestnuts  ?  7.  Do  you  think  chestnut 
culture  promises  any  practical  rewards  to  farmers  or  others  ? 

How  to  Start  the  Graft. 

1.  Five  to  six  feet.  2.  Not  always  on  young  trees. 
On  large  trees  worked  in  branches  from  1  to  IM  inch 
thick,  the  scions  take  as  readily  and  make  as  perfect 
a  union  as  the  apple.  In  the  nursery,  I  have  the  best 
success  in  whip  grafting  having  the  scion  and  stock  of 
equal  size.  3.  Yes,  sometimes  the  scions  will  make  a 
growth  of  two  to  three  feet  and  do  not  apparently 
form  a  particle  of  union  with  the  stock.  My  opinion 
is  that  this  occurs  from  too  free  a  flow  of  sap.  If  the 
scions  are  cut  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  left 
to  wither  somewhat,  they  may  be  successfully  grafted 
up  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  union  will  be  more 
perfect.  4.  They  usually  commence  bearing  the  second 
year  after  grafting.  I  am  alluding  to  the  Paragon. 
The  Numbo  will  take  several  years  longer.  The 
Japan  I  consider  of  very  little  account  compared  with 
the  above  varieties.  Some  of  the  Japan  varieties  bear 
very  fine  nuts,  but  they  shrink  much  quicker  than  the 
Paragon  and  Numbo.  5.  From  one  to  four,  sometimes 
five  to  six.  6.  The  size  is  generally  from  three  to  four 
times  as  large  as  the  common  chestnut.  In  quality 
they  are  not  as  fine  as  the  common  chestnut,  but  like 
the  Concord  among  grapes,  they  are  good  enough  for 
the  masses  of  consumers  ;  boiled  or  roasted  they  are 
excellent.  7.  Emphatically,  yes.  If  a  young  farmer 
would  plant  a  grove  of  1,000  trees  now,  10  years  hence 
he  would  have  an  independent  competence.  A  reader. 

Chestnuts  or  Apples  for  Profit. 

1.  I  think  about  one  foot  high.  2.  It  does  in  the 
case  of  Numbo,  perfectly ;  of  my  first  trees  of  Paragon, 
apparently  the  union  was  not  so  perfect.  3.  I  have 
had  no  tops  blow  off.  4.  At  three  years,  they  bear  a 
few.  5.  Usually  three  nuts  to  a  burr.  6.  The  size  is 
fully  double  the  average  native  chestnuts;  quality 
less  than  half.  7.  Only  moderately  so.  I  would 
rather  expect  to  profit  more  from  an  apple  than  a 
chestnut  orchard.  w.  atkinson. 

Notes  From  a  Big  Grove. 

I  have  a  grove  of  nearly  1,000  Paragon  chestnut  trees. 
1.  I  generally  graft  my  trees  four  to  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  2.  The  scion  does  not  always  unite  per¬ 
fectly  on  American  stocks,  but  on  Spanish  there  is  in 
every  case  a  perfect  union.  3.  In  all  my  experience, 

I  never  had  but  one  top  blow  off,  and  that  happened 
when  the  tree  was  loaded  with  nuts;  it  broke  at  the 
union  of  the  scion  with  the  stock.  4.  My  Paragon 
trees  commence  to  bear  when  four  to  five  feet  higb  ; 
they  bear  the  second  year  from  the  graft.  The  great 
trouble  with  me  is  that  they  bear  too  full  every  year. 
Paragon  has  no  off  years.  5.  Generally  three  nuts  to 
the  burr;  sometimes  as  high  as  five  to  seven  to  a 
burr.  6.  The  size  is  very  large  ;  40  selected  nuts  will 
make  a  quart  dry  measure.  They  sell  at  40  cents  a 
quart,  or  one  cent  apiece.  When  boiled,  the  quality 
is  as  good  as  the  wild  nuts.  Paragon  ripens  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  common  wild  chest¬ 
nut  ;  for  that  reason  a  better  price  can  be  had  for 
them.  7.  There  is  great  promise  in  chestnut  culture 
to  those  who  have  the  time,  money  and  patience. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Rut  little  attention  has  been  given  to  it ;  the  wild  or 
American  has  become  almost  extinct  in  some  sections. 
What  will  prevent  extensive  planting  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  the  trees  to  grow  ;  some  seasons, 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  will  be  lost  by  trans¬ 
planting.  Another  great  difficulty  is  the  grafting, 
which  will  make  the  tree  always  sell  at  a  high  price. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  .Joseph  e.  eovktt. 

A  Profitable  Business  on  Suitable  Soil. 

1.  One,  a  Paragon,  is  grafted  about  two  feet  above 
the  surface.  Others,  Japanese,  at  or  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  2.  The  Paragon,  grafted  at  two  feet,  does  not 
form  a  satisfactory  union  ;  although  other  Paragons, 
Japanese  and  European  varieties,  seem  to  form  satis¬ 
factory  unions  at  or  beneath  the  surface.  3.  None  of 
these,  in  my  case,  has  been  broken  off,  at  the  point  of 
union,  by  wind  or  otherwise.  4.  Two-year-old  grafts 
have  generally  fruited  at  from  one  to  three  years 
from  the  date  of  planting.  5.  Paragon  has  generally 
produced  two  or  three  nuts  to  the  burr ;  while  the 
number  of  burrs  has  sometimes  been  such  that  fully 
one-half  was  removed  soon  after  setting.  One  of  the 
most  productive  .Japanese  varieties  produced  a  very 
heavy  crop  upon  a  tree  less  than  six  feet  in  height ; 
each  burr  being  even  smaller  than  those  of  our  wild 
natives  ;  but  invariably  with  a  single  large,  round  nut 
in  each.  6.  Paragon  is  nearly,  though  not  quite 
equal  in  quality,  to  our  natives ;  and  in  size,  fully  the 
equal  of  the  Europeans.  The  Japanese  above  refer¬ 
red  to,  18  of  similar  size  and  quality  ;  but  with  a  slight 
astringency,  which  disappears  when  dry  enough  for 
use.  7.  It  is  my  conviction  that,  with  the  Paragon, 
and,  probably,  with  some  of  the  Japanese  varieties,  a 
profitable  orchard  business  may  be  conducted  upon  a 
suitable  soil.  This  conviction  is  based  upon  a  two  or 
three  years’  experience  in  fruiting  the  Paragon,  and 
but  a  single  season’s  fruiting  of  the  European  and 
.lapanese  varieties.  t.  t.  lyox. 

Needs  Careful  Work  To  Propagate. 

My  experience  with  chestnut  culture  is  with  Para¬ 
gon,  an  imported  Japan  and  the  Italian.  I  have  not 
found  the  last  two  profitable.  The  Japan  is  very 
large  and  fine  looking,  better  in  quality  than  the 
Italian,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Paragon.  It  is  not 
productive — many  of  the  burrs  are  nutless.  1.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  strong  stock,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  but  for  a  good  union  the  graft  and  stock 
should  be  of  the  same  size ;  therefore  we  must  set  the 
graft  two  to  four  or  six  feet  up.  2.  Often  defective. 
This  is  another  reason  for  not  grafting  in  the  heavy 
stock  near  the  ground.  The  wind  would  break  it  off 
sooner  than  the  graft  set  on  the  pliable  stock.  3. 
Yes,  but  so  far  not  seriously.  It  sometimes  makes 
unsightly  knots;  how  these  will  behave  when  the 
trees  become  large,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  had  hoped 
to  avoid  these  defects  by  root  grafting,  but  my  root 
grafting  did  not  prove  a  success.  Budding  makes  the 
best  union,  but  this  is  also  very  uncertain.  In  fact, 
success  in  propagating  chestnuts  does  not  by  any 
means  amount  to  100  per  cent.  4.  Usually  the  second 
year  after  grafting.  I  have  had  from  three  to  four 
quarts  on  four-year-old  grafts  worked  in  the  top  of 
a  two-inch  stock.  5.  Generally  three.  0.  The  aver¬ 
age  Paragon  would  probably  weigh  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  the  average  wood  chestnut.  In 
quality  it  is  nearly  as  good.  7.  I  think  it  does.  The 
trees  bear  young  and  abundantly,  and  rarely  fail  to 
make  a  crop.  Rough  land  not  adapted  to  general 
farming  is  suitable  for  a  chestnut  orchard.  Grafts 
set  on  young  sprouts  in  the  wood  lot  will  be  profit¬ 
able  in  three  years.  c.  h. 

Conestoga,  Pa. 

The  Union  Seems  Perfect. 

Our  experience  in  chestnut  culture  is  not  extended 
enough  to  prove  of  much  value  as  yet,  the  trees  having 
been  set  but  three  and  four  years.  They  were  Numbo 
and  -Japan  Giant,  grafted  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  union  between  stock  and  scion  seems 
perfect  enough,  as  none  has  broken  apart.  Last 
season  the  trees  averaged,  perhaps,  10  burrs ;  some 
had  two  and  some  three,  very  large  nuts  in  each, 
which  ripened  before  our  native  nuts.  We  think  the 
quality  excellent,  in  tact  fully  equal  to  small,  native 
nuts.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  a  profit¬ 
able  industry,  and  have  seriously  contemplated  setting 
a  large  orchard.  Isaac  f.  tillinghast. 

Regrets  for  Small  Planting. 

I  have  had  some  experience,  but  only  in  a  limited 
way,  having  but  few  trees  bearing.  One  of  these  is 
about  25  years  old,  and  for  several  years  has  annually 
produced  from  1  to  IM  bushel.  Had  I,  when  it  was 
planted,  put  out  10  or  12  acres  they  would  have  long 
since  paid  for  the  ground,  labor,  interest,  taxes  on 
land,  and  been  netting  now  a  nice  income,  with  no.  ex¬ 
pense,  except  for  gathering  the  crop.  This  tree  is  of 
the  Spanish  variety  ;  the  fruit  is  about  2>^  times  larger 
than  the  common  wild  nut,  and^of  equally  good 


quality.  1.  We  graft  from  six  inches  to  three  feet 
above  the  surface  according  to  conditions.  2.  The 
union  seems  to  be  gocd  after  the  second  year,  occa¬ 
sionally  by  storms  or  accident,  if  the  growth  is  strong, 
perhaps  two  or  three  per  cent  may  be  broken.  3.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  break  after  the  third  year. 
4.  Generally  the  third  or  fourth  year,  when  they 
would  be,  if  grafted  on  a  stock  not  removed,  eight  to 
ten  feet  high.  5.  One  to  three  nuts  to  the  burr.  6.  I 
have  never  found  the  quality  of  Paragon,  Numbo  or 
any  of  the  very  large  nuts  equal  to  that  of  our  Spanish 
nut.  c.  coopeb. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  POTATO  BLIGHT. 

ITS  APPLICATIOX  AND  EFFECT. 

We  have  referred  before  now  to  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  which  gives  the  de¬ 
tails  of  experiments  in  curing  the  potato  disease  com¬ 
monly  known  as  blight.  This  di-ease  is  quite  common 
in  Vermont,  so  much  so  that  the  Station,  after  care¬ 
ful  investigation,  urges  all  farmers  in  that  State  to 
spray  their  crops. 

Fig.  86  shows  a  photograph  of  a  field  as  it  appeared 
September  10.  The  dead  space  at  the  right  shows 
where  the  vines  were  not  sprayed,  while  the  thrifty 
vines  at  the  left  show  where  three  applications  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  were  made.  The  picture  tells  the 
story  of  the  cure  far  better  than  words  could  tell  it, 
but  the  results  are  even  more  forcible  than  the  picture. 
On  the  part  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux,  the  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  324  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  and 


three  bushels  rotten.  On  the  part  not  sprayed,  the 
yield  was  100  bushels  marketable  and  23  rotten. 

Fig.  87  shows  bow  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  ap¬ 
plied.  The  wheels  of  the  cart  are  six  feet  apart.  They 
thus  cover  two  rows — the  rod  noticed  in  front  of  each 
wheel  acting  as  a  guard  to  keep  the  plants  from  under 
the  wheel.  By  means  of  a  force  pump  working  on  a 
barrel,  the  mixture  is  forced  through  a  hose  and  out 
at  four  nozzles  at  the  rear  of  the  cart — two  over  each 
row.  The  outside  nozzles  are  directed  forward,  while 
the  others  point  backward.  In  this  way,  every  part 
is  well  sprayed.  As  seen  in  the  picture,  one  man 
drives  while  another  works  the  pump. 

Prof.  Jones  has  found  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  most 
effective.  He  uses  five  pounds  sulphate  of  copper, 
five  pounds  fresh  lime  and  50  gallons  of  water,  dis¬ 
solved  and  diluted  as  we  have  often  described.  The 
strong  copper  sulphate  solution  alone  will  kill  the 
leaves.  The  lime  neutralizes  and  prevents  this  caus¬ 
tic  action,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the 
lime  is  not  air  slaked.  A  good  way  to  test  this  matter 
is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium 
(one  ounce  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water).  If 
there  be  not  enough  lime  in  the  mixture,  this  solution 
will  turn  brick  red — when  there  is  enough  there  will 
be  no  change  of  color.  This  simple  test  will  save 
much  trouble  of  weighing  and  remixing.  In  spray¬ 
ing  Bordeaux,  it  is  necesssry  to  keep  the  contents  of 
the  barrel  well  mixed.  Prof.  -Jones  accomplishes  this 
by  means  of  dashers  like  those  used  in  a  churn,  which 
play  up  and  down  in  the  barrel  with  the  movement  of 
the  pump  handle — rising  and  falling  with  it.  As  a 
rule,  the  potatoes  are  sprayed  three  times  during  their 
growth,  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks.  If  bugs 
abound,  Paris-green  may  be  added  to  the  Bordeaux  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  50jgallons.  This  ti  Paris- 


green  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  lime  in 
a  pail  of  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  two  hours 
before  using.  Prof.  Jones  has  also  found  that  the 
troublesome  flea  beetles  may  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
use  of  soap  with  the  Bordeaux.  By  adding  one  pound 
of  soap  to  each  10  gallons  of  the  mixture,  he  found 
that  the  leaves  were  less  badly  eaten  by  the  beetles. 
This  is  very  important  for  early  sprayings,  and  the 
soap  could  be  used  with  Paris-green  even  by  those 
who  are  not  troubled  with  blight. 


MORE  ABOUT  THAT  STOCKYARD  MANURE. 

I  live  IK)  iDlles  from  Chloaf^o.  I  can  set  the  manure  from  the  stock- 
yaroe  at  a  certain  price.  The  manure  le  from  fat  animals,  fed  on 
grain  with  a  small  proportion  of  hay  and  Utter.  This  manure  Is 
carted  out  and  put  In  piles  10  feet  In  depth,  and  has  been  exposed  to 
the  rain  for  two  or  three  years.  I  would  have  to  draw  It,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  mile  from  the  depot.  1.  Can  the  fertility  of  the  sell  be  kept 
up  (coi.slderlng  the  prescLt  and  the  future)  by  commercial  fertilizers 
as  well  as  by  barnyard  manure?  3.  What  can  I  afford  to  pay  per  ton 
for  such  manure  delivered  at  my  depot,  as  compared  with  commercial 
fertilizers?  3.  The  manure  from  the  stockyards,  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  being  of  rqual  fertilizing  and  money  value,  which  would  The 
It.  N.-V.  prefer  to  use  ?  o.  c.  u. 

Buchanan,  Mich. 

Use  Superphosphate  With  Manure  Anyway. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  O.  C.  H.,  page  297,  might 
use  the  stockyard  manures  to  advantage,  provided  he 
can  purchase  them  at  satisfactory  prices.  He  fails  to 
state  at  what  price  per  ton  or  cord  the  manure  can  be 
purchased.  I  have  no  doubt  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
can  be  kept  up  for  all  time  by  a  judicious  application 
of  chemical  fertilizers.  Just  what  proportions  these 
fertilizers  should  be  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
particular  soil  I  am  not  able  to  say,  at  this  distance  ; 
this  could  be  ascertained  by  a  few  experiments.  If 
O.  C.  H.  can  buy  the  stockyard  manures  at  a  fair 
price,  and  would  then  add  a  plain  superphosphate  in 
the  right  proportions,  he  could,  I  believe,  build  up  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  his  soil  at  an  economical  cost. 

Cranbury,  N.  J.  i).  c.  lewis. 

Use  the  Manure  for  Organic  Matter. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  answer  such  questions  as 
are  asked  by  O.  C.  H.,  without  having  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions,  though  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  manure  from  the  stockyards  as  stated 
should  be  of  good  quality.  The  exposure  to  the  rain 
for  so  long  a  time  as  two  or  three  years,  would  natur¬ 
ally  cause  a  very  considerable  leaching,  though  when 
put  in  such  deep  piles  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
the  constituents  are  completely  washed  out ;  I  would 
fear  flrefanging  more  than  leaching  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  reference  to  the  specific  questions 
asked,  I  would  say  :  1.  That  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
could  be  kept  up  by  commercial  fertilizers,  though 
whether  it  can  be  maintained  as  well  as  by  barnyard 
manure,  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and  the  kind  of  crops  grown.  A  number  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  New  Jersey  use  no  barn¬ 
yard  manure  at  all,  claiming  that  they  can  maintain 
their  fertility  much  better,  and  much  cheaper,  by 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  I  know  one  truck 
farm,  perhaps  as  good  as  any  in  the  State,  which  has 
received  only  commercial  fertilizers  for  19  years,  and 
the  land  is  improving  every  year.  It  is  a  sandy  loam, 
with  a  clayey  sub-soil.  I  also  know  of  other  farms 
where  potatoes  and  fruit  are  the  main  crops  grown, 
which  have  received  only  commercial  fertilizers.  On 
these  farms,  however,  considerable  organic  refuse  is 
turned  under  each  year,  and  frequently  a  clover  crop 
is  used  as  a  green  manure. 

2.  I  presume  that  in  Michigan  the  cost  of  fertilizing 
materials  is  much  greater  than  near  the  sources  of 
supply,  as  in  the  Eastern  States.  With  nitrate  of  soda 
at  845  per  ton  ;  acid  phosphate  at  .$16,  and  muriate  of 
potash  at  840;  manure  of  average  quality  should  be 
worth  about  81.50  per  ton  for  the  plant  food  contained 
in  it.  At  least  in  this  State  where  farmers  have  com¬ 
pared  the  two  methods  of  manuring,  they  believe  that 
this  is  a  fair  relation  as  to  cost  of  plant  food,  between 
the  two  kinds  of  manures. 

3.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  the  manure  from 
stockyards  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  of  equal  fer¬ 
tilizing  value,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  forms 
of  the  plant  food  contained  in  them,  though  if  they 
can  be  procured  at  prices  above  quoted,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  the  use  of  both  the  stockyard  manure  and. 
the  commercial  fertilizers,  unless  it  be  possible  to 
grow  the  organic  matter,  so  useful  in  the  manures, 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought.  e.  b.  voobhees. 

Difference  Between  Manure  and  Fertilizers. 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  fertilizer  value  of  this  manure  from  the  stock- 
yards  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a 
couple  of  years.  The  fertility  of  a  soil  which  already 
contains  humus  in  sufficient  quantity,  can  be  kept  up, 
I  believe,  indefinitely,  by  commercial  fertilizers,  as 
well,  or  better,  than  by  stable  manure.  The  vakie  of 
stable  manure  is  not  wholly,  often  not  chiefly,  in  the 
quantity  of  plant  food  which  it  contains.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  of  manure  is  often  much  less  readily  available 
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than  the  best  forms  of  nitrogen  which  are  used  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  certainly  no  more  available.  The  great 
value  of  stable  manure  lies  in  its  effect  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil.  It  makes  a  very  light  soil  more  re¬ 
tentive  cf  moisture  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lightens 
heavy  clay  soil,  it  sweetens  sour  soil ;  in  a  word  it 
“tempers”  soil  as  commercial  fertilizers  never  can. 
It  is  these  effects  of  stable  manure  which  in  some 
places  make  it  more  valuable  than  any  commercial 
fertilizer.  Whether  commercial  fertilizers  or  stable 
manure  will  be  more  profitable  on  this  land,  no  one 
can  tell  without  trying  it.  Why  does  not  0.  C.  H.  try 
it  himself  ?  Get  a  car-load  cf  the  stable  manure  and 
use  it  at  the  rate  of,  say,  six  cords  per  acre.  Figure 
what  the  cost  of  this  per  acre  is,  and  use  on  a  measured 
area  of  similar  land  the  same  money  value  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  carrying,  say,  about  three  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  six  to  ten  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three 
to  four  of  potash.  [prof.]  e.  n.  .tknkins. 

Would  Prefer  the  Fertilizers. 

1.  Yes,  the  fertility  can  be  maintained  with  fertili¬ 
zers  as  well  as  with  manure.  2.  Manure  is  of  too 
variable  and  uncertain  quality  to  compare  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  Some  barnyard  manure  is  worth 
three  to  five  times  as  much  as  other  ;  hence  it  is  only 
hy  analysis  that  it  can  be  compared  with  commercial 
fertilizers.  3.  I  would  choose  the  latter  always,  even 
if  of  equal  value,  since  the  labor  and  expense  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  soil  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive  matter 
compared  with  hauling  and  spreading  manure. 

Marietta.  Pa.  h.  m.  enqle. 

As  Figured  By  a  New  England  Farmer. 

The  stockyard  manure  should  be  an  excellent 
article  if  it  has  not  lost  a  portion  of  its  fertilizing 
properties  through  heating  or  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Yard  manure  on  the  farm  is  all  right,  but  can  one 
afford  to  pay  much  more  than  the  expense  of  getting 
it  from  any  great  distance  away  ?  It  is  heavy  and 
costly  to  handle  in  comparison  with  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  supplying  of  vegetable  matter  to  the 
soil,  as  a  heavy  sod  or  stubble  plowed  under  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  complete  fertilizer,  should  improve  it 
quite  as  much  as  the  stockyard  manure,  both  being 
used  [freely.  Much  Western  land  (new  land)  would 
not  need  vegetable  matter  for  some  time,  and  so,  what 
in  some  localities  would  be  a  point  in  favor  of  the 
yard  manure,  would  not  count.  The  item  of  labor  in 
applying  to  the  land,  would  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
fertilizers,  as  well  as  the  cartage  if,  as  here,  team 
work  in  the  busy  season  is  worth  50  cents  per  hour. 

I  am  using  a  fertilizer  of  my  own  mixing  this  sea¬ 
son  (as  I  have  done  for  several  seasons)  composed  of 
350  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  (testing  86  per  cent 
muriate),  1,200  pounds  of  tankage,  150  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  300  pounds  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock.  This  mixture  analyzes  about  9  per  cent  potash, 
10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4)^  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
cost  me  for  materials  delivered  at  the  farm  and  for 
mixing,  about  $27  per  ton.  I  use  1,500  to  1,800  pounds 
per  acre— 1,200  pounds  broadcast— for  a  crop  like  pota¬ 
toes,  and  would  want  at  least  10  cords  of  ordinary 
yard  manure  per  acre  without  fertilizers.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  can  be  applied  for  $1  per  acre.  One  can  estimate 
for  himself  the  cost  of  applying  the  yard  manure. 
Applying  10  cords,  or  40  loads  per  acre  of  the  yard 
manure  at  the  cost  of  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer,  would 
make  the  yard  manure  cost  $2  per  cord  at  the  farm. 
For  lightening  the  soil,  and  enabling  it  to  better  re¬ 
tain  moisture,  also  for  mulching  purposes,  stable 
manure  has  a  value  entirely  apart  from  the  value  of 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  it  may  con¬ 
tain,  and  one  must  decide  for  himself  how  much  this 
is  worth  to  him.  j.  n.  b. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 


FARMING  ON  RENTED  LAND. 

WAITING  FOR  “THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK.” 

[KDITORIAL  CORRESPOXDENCE.] 

New  Strawberry  and  a  New  Coal  Sifter. 

On  May  Day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  The 
Rural’s  old  friend  and  contributor,  Nicholas  Hallock, 
at  Queens,  Long  Island.  Mr.  H.  has  been  for  many 
years  an  enthusiastic  experimenter  in  horticultural 
lines.  He  formerly  owned  a  farm  some  little  distance 
from  the  station,  but  has  sold  that  and  is  now  on  a 
small  place  in  the  edge  of  the  village,  where  he  de¬ 
votes  his  time  more  exclusively  to  horticultural  work. 
I  found  him  busily  engaged  in  planting  gladiolus 
bulbs.  As  his  place  is  a  new  one,  he  hasn’t  yet  made 
much  of  a  show  on  it  in  the  way  of  trees  and  vines, 
but  has  it  well  set  with  a  good  variety  which  will  be 
heard  from  later. 

One  of  Mr.  Hallock’s  specialties  has  been  the  origi¬ 
nating  of  new  varieties  of  strawberries.  He  has  one 
now  which  he  thinks  will  prove  to  be  a  great  berry 
for  the  market  gardener.  He  says  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  putting  out  new  fruits  until  they  have  been 


thoroughly  tested.  This  one  he  has  fruited  for  eight 
years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  it  has 
never  failed  to  give  him  berries  in  May.  It  is  a  per¬ 
fect  flowered  variety,  quite  an  advantage  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  grower,  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  is  of  good, 
though  not  large,  size ;  the  berries  are  firm  and  of 
good  color  ;  these  qualities  ought  to  make  it  a  valuable 
acquisition  among  our  market  berries.  Mr.  Hallock 
is  satisfied  from  his  long  test  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
and  he  purposes  to  propagate  a  stock  of  plants.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit,  the  plants  were  thickly  covered 
with  blossoms,  while  on  a  number  of  varieties  along¬ 
side  scarcely  a  blossom  was  to  be  seen. 

In  addition  to  his  horticultural  work,  Mr.  Hallock 
has  a  small  shcp  where  his  mechanical  genius  finds 
full  play.  He  has  a  number  of  machines  of  his  own 
construction,  designed  for  various  uses.  He  is  getting 
up  a  spraying  pump  to  use  on  the  few  trees  he  has  on 
his  grounds.  “  Spraying  is  no  longer  an  experiment,” 
said  Mr.  H.  “It  is  a  necessity  to  the  fruitgrower.” 
Mr.  Hallock  has  an  ash-sifter  of  his  own  invention  and 
construction,  that  consists  of  a  sieve  in  the  shape  of  an 
inclined  cylinder  inclosed  in  a  box  and  turned  by  a 
crank.  The  ashes  are  poured  in  at  the  higher  end 
and  the  cinders  come  out  at  the  opposite  and  lower 
end.  The  fine  ashes  drop  down  into  the  box  below. 
It  is  quite  an  advance  over  the  shaking  of  an  open 
sieve  over  a  barrel.  Mr.  Hallock  cautioned  me  not  to 
steal  the  patent  and  I  shan’t,  for  I  never  could  see 
where  any  one  could  make  very  big  wages  sifting  coal 
ashes. 

_  The  Crops  for  This  Country. 

“  What  are  the  principal  crops  grown  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ?”  I  asked  Mr.  Hallock. 

“  Potatoes  and  garden  truck  chiefly.  I  wouldn’t 
know  where  to  take  you  on  this  part  of  the  Island,  to 
find  a  farmer  who  raises  grain — aside  from  corn,  which 
is  grown  on  a  small  scale  by  some.” 

“  Do  the  owners  of  the  farms  work  the  land  them¬ 
selves  ?” 

“  No,  they  mostly  rent  the  land.  I  know  of  but  two 
farmers  within  five  miles  of  here  who  work  their  own 
farms.” 

“  Do  they  rent  the  land  for  a  share  of  the  crops  or 
for  a  money  rent  ?” 

“  For  money  rent,  almost  exclusively.” 

“  How  much  is  paid  per  acre  ?” 

“  Considerable  depends  upon  the  location  and  the 
land  ;  some  pay  $9  ;  much  is  rented  at  $10,  and  some 
extra  good  as  high  as  $12.  Perhaps  the  average  price 
is  not  far  from  $10  per  acre.” 

“  What  class  of  people  rent  the  land  ?” 

“  Mostly  foreigners,  many  of  them  Poles,  some  Ger¬ 
man  and  other  nationalities.” 

“  Won’t  they  in  time  come  to  own  the  land  ?”  , 

“  No,  I  think  not.  The  present  owners  have  an  idea 
that  it  will  be  wanted  some  time  for  the  greater  New 
York,  and  that  they  can  then  sell  it  for  good  prices  ; 
very  little  of  it  is  for  sale  now.” 

“  But  won’t  this  system  of  renting  the  land  tend  to 
run  it  down  ?” 

“  No,  for  if  a  man  pays  a  good  rent  for  a  place,  he 
must  get  all  he  can  out  of  it,  and  he  can  do  this  only 
by  feeding  it  and  working  it  well.  They  use  great 
quantities  of  fertilizers.’’ 

“  Do  they  use  manure,  or  fertilizers  mostly  for  their 
crops  ?” 

“  Fertilizers  mostly  for  the  potatoes,  but  for  the 
other  crops,  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  both.” 

“  What  brand  of  .commercial  fertilizer  do  they  use 
mostly  ?” 

“The  mixed  commercial  manures  largely ;  though 
a  considerable  of  the  odorless  phosphate  is  used.  I 
think  the  latter  should  be  put  on  in  the  fall  to  produce 
the  best  results,  as  it  is  rather  slow  in  its  action. 
The  fertilizer  that  is  most  largely  used  is  generally 
the  one  sold  by  the  most  wide-awake  agent.  The  kind 
purchased  depends  on  the  push  of  the -agent  more  than 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer.  If  most  of  the 
buyers  judge  of  a  fertilizer  for  themselves,  they  do  it 
by  the  smell.  The  worse  it  smells  the  better  it  is.” 
Potatoes,  Cabbage  and  Cucumbers.  ' 

“Are  the  farmers  planting  many  potatoes  this 
year  ?” 

“  Yes,  apparently  more  than  ever  before ;  they  don’t 
seem  to  be  frightened  out  by  the  poor  yields  and  low 
prices  of  recent  years.  Many  were  planted  in  the 
warm  weather  in  March,  and  many  of  these  rotted 
and  had  to  be  replanted.” 

“  Do  they  follow  the  trench  system  of  cultivation?” 
“Not  to  any  extent;  shallow  furrows  are  made; 
fertilizer  scattered  in  these  and  the  potatoes  dropped 
and  covered  by  a  horse  coverer.  This  is  a  sort  of  a 
V-shaped  affair  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  having  a 
contrivance  in  the  center  to  press  the  earth  down  over 
the  row.  As  the  potatoes  grow,  they  are  hilled,  too 
much  so  for  the  best  results,  I  think ;  as  whatever 
rain  comes  is  thrown  off  the  hills  into  the  middle  of 
the  rows.  Level  culture,  or  nearly  so,  would  be  much 
better  for  onr  soil,  which,  as  you  see,  is  rather  light. 


“  Where  commercial  fertilizers  are  largely  used,  how 
is  the  humus  in  the  soil  maintained 

“We  don’t  bother  much  about  humus.  It  isn’t  so 
necessary  in  our  soil  as  it  would  be  in  a  heavier  one.” 

“  I  see  considerable  land  yet  unplowed.  For  what 
crop  is  that  intended  ?” 

“Mostly  for  late  cabbage;  some  corn  is  planted, 
and  some  of  the  fields  you  see  furrowed  out  now,  are 
intended  for  corn,  but  most  of  the  land  now  un¬ 
occupied  is  intended  for  late  cabbage.  Good  cabbage 
land  is  considered  quite  valuable  and  rents  for  the 
highest  prices.  They  want  new  land  for  this  crop 
every  few  years,  as  it  doesn’t  seem  to  do  well  when 
grown  successively  on  the  same  field  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  same  is  true  of  cauliflowers.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cauliflowers  formerly  were  grown  around 
Jamaica,  hut  now  farmers  can  hardly  grow  enough 
for  their  own  use.  Most  of  this  crop  is  now  grown  on 
the  east  end  of  the  Island.” 

“  Are  many  cucumbers  grown  here  ?” 

“  A  good  many  farther  east,  around  Hicksville, 
where  are  one  or  two  pickling  factories.” 

“  When  are  the  cucumbers  planted  ?” 

“  As  a  general  thing  early  in  July  for  the  picklers, 
though  they  plant  many  considerably  earlier,  and 
some  later,  so  as  to  extend  the  season  of  gathering.” 

The  principal  enemy  of  the  cucumber  plant  is  the 
little  Striped  beetle,  but  he  is  not  very  destructive  in 
large  fields.  The  cucumbers  are  planted  in  hills  about 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  or,  sometimes  in  drills.  About 
a  dozen  seeds  are  planted  in  a  hill,  and  the  plants  may 
be  thinned  after  danger  of  destruction  by  bugs  is 
past.  The  White  Spine  is  largely  grown  for  pickling, 
also  the  Long  Green.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  largely 
used.  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  as  a  second  crop 
after  peas  or  other  early  crops.  The  cultivation  is 
very  simple,  consisting  simply  in  keeping  the  surface 
clean,  mellow  and  level.  The  picklers  make  contracts 
with  the  farmers  for  a  certain  number  of  acres,  and 
usually  specify  the  variety  they  wish  planted. 

“  Are  the  growers  interested  in  the  canning  factories 
themselves  ?” 

“No,  a  big  pickling  firm  owns  the  factories  and  the 
cucumbers  are  grown  on  contract.  The  same  firm  has 
another  factory  in  the  cauliflower  district,  where  they 
pickle  large  quantities  of  cauliflower.  They  have  big 
tank  cars  in  which  the  pickles  are  taken  to  head¬ 
quarters,  where  they  are  bottled  and  packed  for 
market.  Peas  are  quite  extensively  grown  also. 
The  greatest  work  connected  with  them  is  the  picking. 
Sometimes  the  growers  go  miles  for  pickers,  and  it  is 
common  to  see  30  or  40  pickers  in  one  field.  They  go 
from  one  grower  to  another.  Many  carrots  are  grown, 
as  well  as  string  beans  and  many  other  vegetables.” 

“  Where  are  the  products  marketed  ?” 

“In  the  city  mostly.  The  big  market  wagons  are 
each  loaded  with  a  variety  of  products.  Formerly  we 
took  a  load  of  one  thing,  of  cabbages,  or  potatoes,  or 
carrots,  but  they  now  follow  a  different  plan.” 

“  Is  any  hay  grown  here  ?” 

“  Very  little  ;  it  is  mostly  purchased  as  the  land  is 
considered  more  valuable  for  garden  purposes.” 

A  visit  to  this  locality  would  be  a  revelation  to  a 
gram  farmer.  The  crops  grown  and  the  methods 
pursued  are  so  different,  and  are  even  very  unlike  the 
operations  pursued  on  the  east  end  of  the  Island,  and 
further  away  from  the  great  Metropolitan  markets. 

_  F.  H.  V. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  TYPICAL  FARMER. 

SOME  YANKEE  DEVICES  FOR  DODGING  DRUDGERY. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman’s  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  me  to  his  place  in  Peruville  after  some  of  his 
potatoes.  I  found  Mr.  Chapman  at  the  plow,  in 
farmer’s  garb,  with  sleeves  rolled  up.  He  is  a  young 
man,  a  typical  New  Yorker,  and  a  good  representative 
of  thousands  of  young  farmers  of  the  Northern  States 
who  have  to  help  themselves  and  are  willing  and  able 
to  do  it.  His  premises  are  also  representative — a 
workingman’s  place,  with  no  money  for  furbelows  or 
fixings,  but  everything  is  made  to  pay  its  way.  He 
has  a  farm  of  100  acres,  some  of  which  he  has  drained 
and  cleared  himself  at  a  large  outlay  of  labor.  His 
specialties  are  potatoes,  poultry  and  pigs.  His 
Cheshires  are  beauties,  quiet,  docile  and  easy  keepers. 
A  fine  sow  about  to  farrow  had  been  kept  all  winter 
on  flat  turnips  and  100  pounds  of  bran  and  she  was  in 
good  flesh  ;  as  I  remarked,  too  fat. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  his  own  device  for 
watering  his  cows.  It  is  simply  a  V-shaped  trough  in 
front  of  the  cows,  about  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
forming  the  top  of  the  manger,  with  a  lid  in  front  of 
each  cow  hung  with  leather  hinges  and  projecting 
over  the  side  toward  the  cow  an  inch  or  two.  The  cow 
soon  learns  to  lift  it  with  her  nose,  and  when  through 
drinking,  it  drops  back  to  its  place. 

His  Brown  Leghorns  are  bred  for  eggs,  with  an  eye 
also  to  improvement  in  size.  He  showed  me  a  mag¬ 
nificent  rooster  for  which  he  paid  $5.  By  spotting  his 
best  layers  and  breeding  only  from  them,  he  improves 
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h  is  stock.  His  houses  are  warm,  the  roosting  apart¬ 
ment  is  kept  covered  thickly  with  sawdust,  which 
mixes  with  the  droppings,  absorbing  all  odors  and 
making  all  sweet  and  clean.  The  feeding  rooms  are 
kept  covered,  I  should  say,  six  inches  deep  with  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls.  It  makes  a  fine,  dry,  clean  fioor  and  will 
last  for  months  or  years  even  without  changing.  The 
grain  is  mixed  with  it  and  thrown  into  a  large  pile  in 
the  center.  The  hens  do  the  rest.  It  will  take  them 
a  day  or  so  to  scratch  them  down  level  and  get  the 
grain.  It  struck  me  as  a  capital  idea.  His  birds  are 
models  of  health  and  vigor.  The  drinking  fountain  is 
always  full,  so  that  practically  the  thing  runs  itself. 
Mr.  C.  is  full  of  resources  and  his  labor  saving  devices 
are,  he  says,  a  necessity  with  him.  His  Orphan  potato 
(so  dubbed  I  take  it,  because  it  stands  alone  and  un¬ 
rivaled),  originated  with  him,  and  he  has  been  care¬ 
fully  testing  it  for  the  last  five  years,  until  he  has  be¬ 
come  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  superiority,  that  he 
has  decided  to  send  it  out  into  the  world  to  make  its 
own  appeal  for  favor  solely  on  the  ground  of  intrinsic 
worth.  He  will  plant  this  year  a  new  variety  of  eight- 
rowed  yellow  corn,  which  he  claims  will  yield  over 
100  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  is  scrupulously  careful  in 
introducing  anything  new,  and  guards  his  reputation 
with  jealous  care.  He  showed  me  a  new  variety  of 
oats,  that  he  is  satisfied  is  a  fraud,  but  for  which  he 
had  had  requests  at  a  high  figure  ;  but  he  would  sell 
none  of  them.  He  raises  some  small  fruits  for  local 
markets.  His  bushes  are  kept  low,  stocky  and  branch¬ 
ing,  and  he  says  that  he  would  give  up  the  business  if 
he  had  to  stake  and  train  as  described  in  a  late  Rukal. 
Mr.  C.  has  a  pleasant  home,  where  his  good  wife  vies 
with  him  in  hospitality  and  cordiality  D.  c. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


[Bvery  query  must  be  sooompsnled  by  the  n&me  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnf?  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertlslnR  oolumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Silo  Talk  From  Talcott. 

C.  A.  S  ,  Whitehall,  IFis. — How  does  Mr.  Talcott  con¬ 
struct  a  silo  for  10  cows  to  hold  feed  for  the  whole 
year? 

O,  B.  B.,  Ellaworih,  Me. — I  notice  in  H.  Talcott’s  talk 
about  the  silo,  that  he  recommends  a  single  thickness 
of  dry,  matched  boards  for  the  walls.  If  sueh'a  wall  be 
made  close  enough  to  be  tight  when  dry,  what  is  to 
hinder  it  from  curling  out  of  place  when  moist  ? 

J.  C.  Z.,  East  Norway,  Kan. — Will  Mr.  Talcott  tell 
how  he  gets  ensilage  out  of  his  silo  with  the  boards 
upright  ?  If  he  uses  side  doors,  how  does  he  make 
them  tight  ? 

Ans. — For  a  silo  20  feet  deep  that  will  hold  ensilage 
enough  for  10  cows  one  year,  I  would  build  three 
square  silos,  side  by  side,  10  x  10  feet  square,  and  20 
feet  deep.  These  will  hold  120  tons  of  green  corn  en¬ 
silage,  40  tons  apiece  on  the  basis  of  50  cubic  feet  of 
ensilage  to  the  ton.  Don’t  build  larger  silos  than  this 
for  10  cows,  and  it  is  better  to  feed  15  cows  from  this 
size  to  keep  the  ensilage  in  the  best  condition.  Put 
weights  on  the  two  silos  on  top  of  the  straw  and  chaff 
covering,  by  laying  down  plank  first  and  then  put  on 
stone,  or  barrels  of  sand  or  earth,  about  100  pounds  to 
each  square  foot  of  surface.  The  silo  fed  from  first, 
does  not  need  any  weights  at  all.  If  the  ensilage  is 
moist  enough  when  the  silo  is  filled,  so  that  it  will 
soften  the  whole  mass  and  cook  it  all  up  perfectly, 
the  ensilage  will  last  the  entire  year  in  good  condition. 
Put  on  water  if  it  is  a  very  dry  time,  because  if  the 
ensilage  is  not  moist,  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  to 
pack  air-tight,  and  dry  mold  will  be  all  through  it. 

One  should  never  make  a  silo  ceiling  of  so  thoroughly 
seasoned  lumber  that  it  will  swell  up  and  huff  out 
of  place.  Narrow  boards,  none  over  four  inches  wide, 
if  not  driven  together  very  tight,  will  stay  smoothly 
in  place  when  swelled  water-tight.  If  as  narrow  as 
this,  the  boards  will  not  shrink  out  of  the  matching 
when  the  silo  is  empty  and  the  lumber  gets  dry. 
The  above  size  for  10  cows,  also  hits  the  man  from 
Maine,  but  he  should  keep  a  few  more  cows.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Dungaul  White  Prolific 
corn  will  make  the  best  ensilage  for  Maine,  and  it  is 
as  large  corn  as  will  mature  fit  for  good  ensilage  in 
that  State.  In  building  silos,  I  leave  a  door  space  two 
feet  wide  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  silo,  no  matter  if 
cross  ties  or  beams  go  through  this  space.  I  have  this 
opening  next  the  feeding  alley  or  barn  fioor.  I  then 
make  little  short  doors,  three  to  four  feet  high,  out 
of  the  same  ceiling  lumber  as  the  silo,  have  two 
cleats  just  two  feet  long  to  each  door  and  nail  the 
boards  on  these  cleats  of  2x4  stuff — letting  the  top 
cleat  of  the  door  project  one  inch  above  the  top  of  the 
door  boards.  I  make  the  door  boards  project  over 
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each  side  of  this  open  space  13^  or  2  inches,  so  that  the 
door  is  27  or  28  inches  wide — with  the  bottom  cleat 
down  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  bottom,  the 
lower  door  being  put  in  place  first  and  some  finely  cut 
ensilage  piled  up  against  it  to  hold  it  in  place.  The 
cleats  being  on  the  outside  will  not  let  the  door  slide 
out  of  place  sidewise.  The  pressure  of  the  ensilage 
in  the  silo  will  crowd  the  smooth  door  ceiling  against 
the  smooth  side  ceiling  tight.  When  the  ensilage  fills 
up  to  the  top  of  this  first  door,  I  set  another  door  on 
top  of  the  first  one.  The  top  cleat  of  the  first  door 
projects  one  inch  above  the  door,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  second  door  will  then  press  against  the  top  cleat 
of  the  first  door,  while  the  sides  of  the  second  door 
will  press  against  the  side  and  the  pressure  of  the 
ensilage  with  the  door  so  placed  to  fill  the  whole  space, 
will  keep  it  all  reasonably  air-tight.  No  great  loss 
ever  occurs.  Many  men  use  short  matched  boards 
about  one  foot  wide  to  fill  up  this  door  space,  and  then 
take  one  at  a  time  out  as  they  feed  the  ensilage,  but  I 
like  doors  the  best,  for  we  can  always  find  them  when 
needed.  h.  talcott. 

The  Work  of  Ourculio. 

Subscriber,  Campville,  Conn. — I  have  four  or  five 
plum  trees  of  a  large,  black  variety  ;  I  do  not  know 
the  name.  They  have  borne  little  fruit  since  they 
were  set  10  or  12  years  ago,  although  they  have 
bloomed  extensively  every  year.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
the  tree  until  it  is  about  the  size  of  small  peas  and 
then  drops  off.  What  will  make  it  mature  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  case  of  curculio,  we  guess.  The 
trees  must  be  rapped  with  a  mallet  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  insects  are  not  disposed  to  fiy.  The 
latter  are  caught  on  a  sheet  spread  below,  and 
destroyed.  Spraying  the  trees  with  Paris-green  has 
been  found  effective  in  some  cases. 

Chlorine  in  Fertilizers  ;  Dried  Blood. 

J.  P.,  Wawa,  Pa, — I  see  chlorine  given  in  a  set  of 
analyses  of  fertilizers.  How  does  it  affect  their  value? 
Why  not  print  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  analysis  of  dried 
blood  ?  What  does  it  contain  of  value  or  otherwise — 
besides  nitrogen  ? 

Ans. — The  object  of  knowing  the  amount  of  chlor¬ 
ine  in  a  fertilizer  is  to  determine  the  source  from 
which  the  potash  is  obtained.  Muriate  of  potash  and 
kainit  contain  considerable  chlorine,  while  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  does  not.  Therefore,  if  the  analysis 
shows  no  chlorine  present,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
sulphate  has  been  used.  The  chlorine  injures  the 
quality  of  such  crops  as  potatoes,  beets,  tobacco  and 
some  kinds  of  fruits.  In  100  pounds  of  dried  blood, 
there  are  on  the  average  13  pounds  of  water,  11  of 
nitrogen,  2  of  phosphoric  acid,  small  quantities  of  soda, 
potash  and  lime  and  70  or  more  of  organic  matter.  It 
is  valued  almost  entirely  for  its  nitrogen. 

Strange  Action  of  Q-rape  Vines. 

K.  H.  B.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — 1.  I  have,  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  grape  vines,  two  that  puzzle  me.  Both 
are  Niagaras  ;  one  is  grafted  upon  an  Eldorado  root, 
and  the  other  upon  a  Concord.  The  former  has  been 
grafted  five  years,  the  latter  three.  Every  spring 
they  begin  well  and  grow  from  3  to  18  inches ;  then 
they  wilt  down  and  do  nothing  more  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Bordeaux  Mixture  does  not  do  any  good. 
Not  one  of  many  other  vines  acts  in  this  way.  Can 
you  suggest  a  cause  and  a  remedy?  2.  Will  it  not  soon 
be  time  to  send  out  the  Rugosa  roses  which  were 
promised  as  premiums  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  no  theory  to  account  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  vines.  2.  The  propagation  of  the 
Rugosas  is  going  on  slowly  from  necessity.  We  can 
not  say  when  they  will  be  ready  for  distribution. 

To  Grow  Hubbard  Squash. 

Subscriber,  Filion,  Mich. — 1  have  nine  acres  of  old  sod 
which  I  purpose  to  plow  May  20,  fine  and  plant  to  corn 
with  Hubbard  squash  seed  in  every  fourth  hill.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  cultivate  close  to  the  roots  till  the  corn  gets 
quite  large,  then  narrow  the  cultivator  so  that  it  will 
not  go  near  the  roots  of  the  corn.  Am  I  right,  or 
would  I  better  plow  the  ground  as  soon  as  fit  and  keep 
cultivating  until  planting  time,  which  is  about  June  1 
here  ?  How  will  Hubbard  squashes  do  on  sod  ?  What 
are  the  methods  of  growing  them  ? 

Ans. — Better  keep  the  Hubbard  squashes  out  of  the 
corn  field.  Better  results  will  be  attained  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  separately  on  a  part  of  the  field.  It  would 
be  fully  as  well  to  plow  the  ground  as  soon  as  practic¬ 
able,  and  cultivate  occasionally  until  planting  time. 
Hubbard  squashes  will  thrive  on  almost  any  kind  of 
good  land  except  heavy  clay,  though  a  warm,  loose 
soil  suits  them  best.  They  will  do  well  on  a  newly 
turned  sod,  being  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects 
in  such  locations.  The  squash  vine  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  will  appropriate  almost  anything  in  the  shape  of 
manure  or  fertilizer.  Coarse  manure  seems  as  good  as 
any.  Chemical  fertilizers,  applied  in  the  hill  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  to  give  the 
plants  a  quick  start,  are  excellent.  The  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared.  The  hills  should  be  from  8  to  10 
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feet  apart  each  way,  the  latter  the  best  distance  with 
the  Hubbards.  On  Long  Island,  the  market  gardeners 
usually  plant  eight  feet  apart,  both  for  Hubbards  and 
Marrows.  Here,  too,  they  do  not  plant  until  well  into 
June,  to  avoid  the  Striped  beetles.  As  Long  Island  is 
less  subject  to  early  fall  frosts,  the  planters  here  can 
delay  planting  later  than  farmers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  surface  should  be  thoroughly  and 
frequently  stirred,  as  long  as  possible  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  vines.  The  plants  should  be  thihned  to  about 
two  in  a  hill  when  the  runners  start.  Sometimes  the 
Squash  borer  commits  great  havoc  by  boring  into  the 
vines  near  the  roots,  causing  them  to  wilt  and  die.  If 
the  latter  are  examined  carefully,  the  borers  may 
sometimes  be  discovered  and  dug  out  before  much 
damage  is  done.  Covering  several  joints  of  the  vine 
with  soil  will  cause  them  to  take  root  and  thus  some¬ 
times  circumvent  the  work  of  the  borer.  The  principal 
varieties  of  squashes  grown  for  the  winter  market  are 
the  Hubbard  and  Marrow. 

The  Use  of  Kainit  With  Fish. 

W.  J.  Q.,  Long  Beach,  Minn. — 1.  Would  it  do  as  well 
to  put  fish  in  a  deep  furrow,  put  kainit  on  them  and 
throw  two  furrows  on  them,  as  it  would  to  compost 
them  ?  2.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y  put  fish  in  a  pit  or  on 
top  of  the  ground  ?  How  much  kainit  should  be  used 
to  1,000  pounds  of  fish  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  plan  of  using  the  fish  and  kainit  in  the 
furrow  would  answer  fairly  well  for  corn,  but  we 
think  it  will  pay  better  in  the  end  to  make  a  compost. 
This  will  give  you  a  better  and  finer  manure  that  can 
be  broadcasted.  A  good  pit  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  make  such  a  compost,  though  a  well-made  pile  on 
a  location  that  will  not  allow  drainage  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  will  answer.  2.  We  would  put  the  fish  in  layers 
with  muck  or  black  soil  between,  scattering  the 
kainit  at  the  rate  of  about  200  pounds  to  the  ton  of 
fish  as  the  pile  is  made  up.  If  it  can  be  done  cheaply, 
the  pile  should  be  forked  over  several  times.  If  in  a 
pit,  the  mass  may  be  kept  moist — if  possible,  let  the 
liquid  manure  run  into  it. 

A  Horse-Power  on  a  Dairy  Farm. 

W.  T.  C.,  Albion,  Ind — If  Mr.  H.  P.  Carll,  of  Long 
Island  (see  “  A  Pound  of  Butter,”)  has  a  tread  power 
that  has  the  capacity  to  run  a  cutter  that  is  kept  full 
of  corn  fodder,  I  would  like  to  know  :  1.  What  power 
is  used  ?  2.  What  is  the  size  of  power,  and  how  many 
horses  does  it  take  to  run  it  ?  3.  What  is  the  number 
or  size  of  the  cutter  ?  4.  What  length  of  fioor  is 
necessary  to  set  the  power  and  cutter  both  on  the 
same  fioor  ? 

Ans. — I  have  a  horse  power  that  will  run  a  cutter  of 
any  great  capacity  kept  continually  full  of  corn.  But 
I  have  a  Keystone  level-tread  power  for  one  horse 
and  a  No.  12  Smallev  cutter  which  work  to  my  satis¬ 
faction  for  cutting  small  quantities  of  fodder.  To 
work  these,  a  floor  space  of  14  x  20  feet  is  required. 
For  filling  the  silo,  I  put  a  ten-horse  power  engine  be¬ 
hind  this  cutter  running  a  20 -foot  elevator,  and  with 
this  we  can  cut  five  or  six  tons  an  hour  if  we  wish. 

H.  P.  CARLL. 

A  Horse  With  a  Bad  Wart. 

C.  TF.  A.,  White  City,  Kan. — I  have  a  valuable  mare 
with  a  large  wart,  which  has  become  raw,  on  her 
throat,  so  situated  that  the  collar  hurts  it  and  makes 
it  bleed.  I  can  use  her  only  for  single  driving.  What 
besides  burning  it  off  with  caustic,  will  take  it  off  ? 

Ans. — The  surest  method  in  this  case  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  to  cut  it  out.  Carefully  cut  the  skin  from 
around  the  wart,  then  dissect  out  the  latter,  making 
sure  to  remove  all  diseased  tissue.  Finally,  it  may  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  wart,  or,  if  desirable,  two  or 
three  stitches  may  be  taken  to  bring  the  skin  together. 
A  two-per-cent  carbolic  acid  wash  will  be  the  only 
dressing  necessary,  to  be  applied  night  and  morning. 

F.  L.  K. 

Will  Eight  and  Twelve-Rowed  Corn  Mix  P 

C.  E.  C.,  Peruville,  N.  Y. — Would  8-rowed  and  12- 
rowed  corn  mix  if  planted  together  ?  That  is,  if  a 
stalk  had  two  ears  on  it,  would  one  be  8  and  another 
12-rowed  ?  The  12-rowed  is  always  filled  out  over  the 
end,  but  the  eight-rowed  is  the  better  yielder. 

Ans. — No,  we  think  the  number  of  rows  on  the 
same  plant  would  not  change.  We  often  find  ears  on 
the  same  plant  with  a  different  number  of  rows.  But 
if  varieties  of  different  rows  be  planted  together,  they 
will  cross  and  the  number  of  rows  be  changed. 

Lump  on  a  Colt’s  Leg. 

J.  A.,  Mijjlintown,  Pa. — I  have  a  nine-months-old 
colt.  When  three  months  old  a  small  lump  appeared 
right  over  the  stifle  joint.  It  felt  like  air  or  water. 
Our  vet,  who  never  had  any  learning,  only  experi¬ 
ence,  said  it  would  all  come  right,  but  it  is  there  yet. 
The  colt  isn’t  lame,  and  is  growing  finely.  Will  the 
bunch  ever  go  away  ?  Can  it  be  removed,  and  how  ? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  probable  that  the  lump  will  disap¬ 
pear  after  a  while  without  treatment.  Try  painting 
it  once  daily  with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine, 
until  the  skin  is  blistered,  then  paint  once  or  twice  a 
week.  F.  L.  K. 
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A  Tramp  Plnm  Tree. 

n.  H.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — I  have  an 
erratic  Mariana  plum  tree  in  my  garden 
which  will  not  bear  fruit.  It  grows  with 
the  vigor  of  a  noxious  weed,  and  blooms 
in  the  greatest  abundance  every  year,  but 
that  is  all.  There  seems  to  be  no  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  blossom,  or  if  there  is  any  it  is 
too  imperfect  for  success.  A  dozen  or  two 
specimens  are  about  all  I  have  had  of  the 
fruit  since  the  tree  was  planted  some 
three  years  ago,  and  the  thing  is 
getting  a  trifle  monotonous.  Within  15 
or  20  feet  of  the  tree,  I  have  plums  of 
the  Green  Gage  species  fruiting  fairly 
well.  Now,  of  course  I  know  that  intel¬ 
ligent  fruit  men  will  promptly  advise  me 
to  graft  the  tree.  “  What  do  you  want 
of  the  Mariana  anyway?”  But  the 
trouble  with  that  advice  is  that  I  do  want 
Mariana  plums.  They  are  beautiful  to 
look  at  and,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  very 
good  to  eat.  Such  a  vigorous,  beautiful 
tree  seems  built  for  business,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  it  do  its  duty.  But 
if  it  is  working  under  improper  con¬ 
ditions  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  condemn 
it  absolutely.  Where  shall  I  send  the 
bees  and  the  friendly  insects  for  the 
necessary  pollen  ?  I  have  already  grafted 
a  portion  of  the  tree  with  the  Satsuma, 
but  only  last  season,  and  hence  it  is  yet 
too  early  for  fruit.  The  soil  is  low,  rich 
and  somewhat  heavy.  Again,  this  spring, 
as  before,  the  entire  tree  is  t  hickly  studded 
with  blossom  buds.  Is  this  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Mariana  ?  If  so,  it  is  an  annoying 
feature  which  is  not  easily  provided  for 
in  private  gardens.  But,  of  course,  we 
have  other  varieties  of  this  family,  some 
of  which  are  almost  as  handsome,  and 
much  better  in  quality  and  more  valuable 
to  grow.  I  can  readily  see  that  the 
Mariana  is  a  good  stock  for  grafting  be¬ 
cause  of  its  hardiness  and  vigor  of 
growth.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  use  it 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  impart  this 
apparent  impotency. 

Silo  Instr  action. 

D.  P.  A.,  West  Rockrokt,  Me. — That 
Canada  man  should  build,  for  his  eight 
acres  of  Northern  flint  or  sweet  corn,  a 
silo  12x12,  by  18  feet  high.  Take  2xG 
timber  for  sills,  girts  and  plates ;  lap  the 
corners  and  drive  and  clinch  two  wire 
nails  in  each  lap.  Use  2x4  studding 
18  feet  long  inside,  18  inches  apart. 
Board  the  inside  with  planed  hemlock 
boards,  and  put  on  sheathing  or  tarred 
paper.  Next  put  on  another  inch  board¬ 
ing,  lapping  cracks  on  the  outside  boards. 
For  a  door,  leave  space  on  the  handy 
side  between  the  studding,  after  it  is 
boarded  up  seven  feet.  When  filling, 
tack  boards  and  paper  across  the  open 
spaces,  to  hold  them  in  place  until  filled. 
W  hen  feeding  out,  knock  off  the  boards 
and  save  them  for  the  next  filling.  Ce¬ 
ment  the  bottom,  or  clay ;  it  makes  it 
more  perfect.  Slit  a  4x4  coruerwise  and 
nail  in  each  corner  inside ;  this  covers 
imperfect  joints.  Two  men  can  build 
one  in  less  than  two  days.  If  built  in  a 
barn,  use  the  barn  frame  to  stud  up  in. 

I  have  used  a  10x12  space  in  my  barn  for 
nine  years,  built  on  this  plan.  In  this 
climate,  an  outdoor  silo  would  have  to  be 
boarded  outside  to  prevent  freezing.  I 
have  had  my  ensilage  freeze  once  or 
twice  in  my  barn  silo.  I  fill  with  whole 
corn  and  cut  for  feed  with  a  broadax.  I 
commence  in  the  center  of  the  silo,  and 
cut  down  the  depth  of  the  ax.  Then  I 
cut  in  slices  about  three  inches '  thick 
and  fill  into  a  basket ;  this  length  is 
short  enough  for  animals  to  get  the  large 
stalks  into  their  mouths.  A  cow  cannot 
eat  large  stalks  because  she  cannot  with 
her  tongue  pull  the  glassy  surfaces  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth. 


Managrlacr  Raspberries. 

Fkeij  Ghundy,  I  el. — I  have  just  read 
the  article  on  growing,  trimming  and 
tying  raspberries  (page  261),  and  am 
again  reminded  that  it  is  well  to  “go 
slow  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.” 
I  well  remember  the  time  when  I  was 
“  Shaffer  struck.”  When  I  read  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  Shaffer,  what  a 
grand  grower  it  was,  and  what  great 
loads  of  immense  berries  it  bore,  I  fiew 
about  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks  until  I  got 
an  order  for  a  lot  of  plants  into  the  mail. 
When  they  arrived,  I  had  a  piece  of  land 
fixed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  garden¬ 
er’s  art  for  them,  and  they  were  planted 
and  cared  for  as  tenderly  as  though  they 
were  rare  orchids.  I  thought  “  only  wait 
till  these  begin  to  bear  and  I’ll  have  this 
market  by  the  tail,  sure  enough  !  ”  Well, 
in  due  course  of  time  they  began  to  bear. 
The  first  crop  was  light — very  light,  but 
the  plants  were  youthful  and  not  used  to 
bearing.  “Next  year  they’ll  astonish 
the  natives  hereabout,”  thought  I,  glee¬ 
fully  ;  “and  then  I’ll  sell  a  million 
plants  !  ”  As  the  raspberry  season  came 
on  and  glided  gently  by,  my  high  hopes 
and  anticipations  went  down  until  zaro 
was  away  up  yonder.  Then  I  discovered 
that  1  was  Shaffer  stuck  !  I  kept  them 
another  year  and  then,  with  many  ex¬ 
ecrations,  tore  them  out,  root  and  branch. 
A  neighbor  tried  the  variety,  and  obtained 
two  small  crops,  then  discarded  it  as 
worthless.  It  appears  to  do  well  in  some 
localities,  and  in  such  is  probably  a  good 
berry  to  grow  for  market,  but  I  would 
advise  everybody  to  touch  it  lightly  until 
it  proves  itself. 

I  have  trained  raspberries  to  a  wire 
fastened  to  large  posts  set  at  the  ends  of 
the  rows,  with  stakes  one  rod  apart,  but 
I  never  could  induce  the  end  posts  to  re¬ 
main  upright  two  years,  though  I  set 
them  four  feet  deep.  The  best  plan  for 
this  section  is  to  cut  back  early  in  the 
spring  to  three  feet,  and  the  canes  will, 
if  well  grown,  bear  a  good  crop  and  hold 
it  up.  I  trim  before  growth  commences, 
for  the  reason  that  if  I  waited  until  the 
buds  were  well  started,  thousands  of 
them  would  be  broken  off  in  cutting  out 
and  removing  the  surplus  canes  and  old 
wood. 

The  best  method  of  cultivating  rasp¬ 
berries  is  to  skim  the  surface  about  an 
inch  deep  with  a  very  sharp  plow.  The 
roots  fill  the  soil  between  the  rows  like 
corn,  and  if  any  implement  is  run  deeper 
than  two  inches,  thousands  of  them  will 
be  cut  and  mangled,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  plants.  Keep  the  surface 
level,  skim  frequently  with  a,  sharp  plow, 
and  follow  with  a  slanting-tooth  light 
harrow.  All  suckers  coming  up  in  the 
rows  are  best  cut  off  with  a  sharp  hoe, 
and  it  should  be  done  often  enough  to 
keep  them  down — four  or  five  times  a 
year.  I  have  tried  almost  everything  in 
the  red  raspberry  line  that  has  been 
offered  during  the  past  15  years,  and 
have  found  nothing  that  excelled  the 
old  Turner  and  Cuthbert.  When  well 
grown,  they  are  good  enough  for  any¬ 
body.  My  experience  with  the  blacks 
has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  though  I 
have  grown  some  large  crops  of  Souhe- 
gan,  Gregg  and  Ohio.  Prices  have  ranged 
from  4  to  15  cents  per  quart,  delivered. 


IN  writing  to  adyertlBors  please  always  mention 
PHI  Bubal. 


Truly  Wonderful 

“I  Buffeted  from  cstarrb  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  and  oiten  lelt  as  though  I  was  doomed  lor  the 
graye.  I  concluded  to  try  Uood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 

Hood’s 

Cures 

have  taken  over  sn  hottles  and  am  now  perfectly 
free  from  catarrh.”  .Ia.mes  C.  Pchimkl,  4tiG2  Ed¬ 
mond  St.,  Frankford  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Uood'8  I’ills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


and  the  cost  of  picking  is  two  cents  per 
quart.  I  quit  growing  them  for  market 
three  years  ago. 

Silver  Considered. 

A.  T.  T.,  New  York. — The  vital  ques¬ 
tion  which  concerns  the  farmer  and 
therefore  the  future  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  it  seems  to  me  is  quite 
beyond  the  tariff  bill.  Our  market  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  great  staples  of  export  are 
made  in  London  and  Liverpool,  not  here. 
A  great  famine  or  shortage  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  our  competitors,  would  then  tem¬ 
porarily  result  in  the  price  being  made 
in  this  country,  but  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  normal  yields  and  normal 
surplus  for  export,  London  establishes 
the  figures.  England  is  the  greatest 
buyer  and  France -next.  To  them, 
America,  Russia,  Argentina  and  the 
Indies  send  their  surplus  breadstuffs, 
meats  and  cotton,  each  competing  with 
the  other  in  the  matter  of  cheapness  of 
delivery  to  the  buyer.  Right  here  is 
where  the  question  of  the  fate  of  profit¬ 
able  revenue  to  the  farmer  of  this  country 
most  seriously  develops  itself. 

America  receives  about  73  cents  per 
bushel  in  gold  in  the  English  market  for 
wheat,  and  Russia,  India  and  South 
America  about  3^1.10  per  bushel.  For 
America,  exchange  is  on  a  gold  basis  and 
for  the  other  countries  on  a  silver  basis. 
Is  the  money  paid  to  one  in  gold  any 
more  or  any  better  than  the  money  paid 
to  the  other  in  silver  ?  Let  us  see.  The 
73  cents  paid  for  American  wheat  pays 
73  cents  worth  of  debt  in  America,  while 
$1.10  paid  for  wheat  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries,  pays  $1.10  worth  of  debt  in  those 
countries.  Each  silver  $1.10  therefore, 
is  a  legal  tender  in  its  own  country  as 
much  as  the  73  cents  gold  is  tbe  only 
practically  legal  tender  in  this  country. 
In  other  words,  a  bushel  of  wheat  pays 
$1.10  of  debt  in  those  silver  countries 
while  a  bushel  of  wheat  pays  only 
73  cents  of  debt  in  this  country,  the 
bushel  of  wheat  being  in  this  case  the 
real  unit  of  value  for  all.  We  are  thus 
confronted  with  a  producer  who  can  pay 
$1.10  of  debt  every  time  our  own  producer 


A  New  Broom  Sweeps  Glean. 

Any  kind  of  wire  fence  looks  nicely  when 
first  put  u]),  and  it  will  usually  turn  stock 
while  new  and  tight.  Whether  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  well  and  do  good  service  for  any 
length  of  time,  depends  almost  wholly  on  its 
(‘lasticity.  The  P.VOH  is  practically  the 
only  elastic  fence  on  the  market,  the  only 
maNtcr  of  contraction  and  expansion,  there¬ 
fore  the  safest  to  buy  aud  use. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich 


A  Natural  Food. 

Conditions  o  f 
the  system  arise 
when  ordinary 
foods  cease  to 
build  flesh — 
there  is  urgent 
need  of  arrest¬ 
ing  waste — assistance  must 
come  quickly,  from  natural 
food  source. 

Scott's  Emutsion 


is  a  condensation  of  the  life 
.of  all  foods — it  is  cod-liver 
oil  reinforced,  made  easy  of 
digestion,  and  almost  as 
palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  drn(r(?iKtR. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydr&nlio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
ProBsee,  GraterB,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalof^e.  i 

BOOMER  &  DOSGHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  ■  -Lt— -JS.H 

1J8  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y^ 


CANNING 

Farnham,  N.  Y. 


MACH  INKKY  and  «UFI’LIK8. 
I>.  G.  Trench  Go.,  Chicago,  Ill  ,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


/HWPINC  HORSt  CARTS.  JtJl.  GREAT, 

VARIETY 

wTnRCAf' 

SPRINKimS 

woe  a  NARROW  TIRtS  2  a  4  WMCtlS. 

NEWYORK  office:  HARDWOOD.STEELAXLE&BEST&CHEAPEST. 
N9  4  STONE  ST  HD  BSDN  8t  C0.,TatBmy.  Pa. 


Agents  AVautefl.  THE  COMMON  8EN8E 

WAGON  RACK! 

Best  combination  Way  and 
Stock  Back  ever  invented. 
Durable,  strong,  cheap.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

TKCUiMSEU  RACK  CO.,  Tecumseh,  MIeli. 


Send  Us  Your  Address, 


and  we  will  mall  you  our  11  ustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  List  of  FJxNE  SUKKEkS,  BUGGIES  and 
Kt>AI)  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  giving  them  the  beneut  of  the  Oealera’ 
Fronts.  NO  DEALERS  DANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  sell  by  Correspondence  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Mleli. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 


Send  2c  stamp  for 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Hand  Made 
suit  everybody  and 
approvaf.  1 1  costs 
know  where  you 
h)ur  money. 


80  page  Illustrated 
dillei'eiitstyles  I'ure 
Harness.  Prices  to 
shipped  subject  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best  Value  tor 


KING  <&  CO.  Mfks.  10,  Church  St.  Onego,  K*  I* 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS, 
vltbny  our  Oxford  Boss  Bicycle, suit¬ 
able  for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma- 
terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
adjusted  and  lully  warranted.  'Write  to-day  for  our 
large  comi)lete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free.  OXF-Olirk  AIl^O.  OO. 

888  Wabasli  Avenue,  -  CHICAGO,  XXiL. 
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New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  ijiil  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mick 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

(Continued.) 

can  pay  73  cents  of  debt.  In  all  those 
countries  the  producers’  labor  is  cheaper 
in  silver  than  ours  is  in  gold.  Can 
we,  then,  successfully  compete  with 
these  silver  countries  ?  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Englishman  is  satisfied  ;  why 
shouldn’t  he  be  as  a  buyer  ?  The  Russian, 
the  Indian  and  the  South  American  are 
each  and  all  satisfied  as  sellers,  because  in 
the  money  values  of  each  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  a  good  and  profitable  price  is 
obtained.  Only  the  American  is  dissat¬ 
isfied,  because  his  73  cent  wheat  will  not, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  pay  the 
cost  of  production  ;  therefore  he  must 
sink  deeper  in  poverty  until  his  situation 
eventually  reaches  that  of  the  European 
peasant. 

Is  there  any  remedy,  then  ?  None  in 
the  world  so  long  as  we  compete  with 
silver  countries.  It  may  be  heterodoxy 
of  the  worst  form  to  say  that  the  farmer 
of  America  would  be  better  off  if  this 
country  were  on  a  silver  basis  instead  of 
a  gold  basis  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  the  fact  is  made  so  by  the 
monetary  circulation  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  If  all  silver  countries  could  be 
induced  to  demonetize  silver  and  come  to 
a  gold  basis  only,  we  would  then  be  on  a 
fair  level  of  competition,  because  the 
unit  of  value,  a  wheat  bushel,  would  then 
pay  only  73  cents  worth  of  debt  in  each 
and  every  country.  Or,  again,  if  all 
could  be  induced  to  remonetize  silver, 
the  paying  value  of  a  wheat  bushel 
would  be  alike  the  world  over,  and  all 
stand  an  even  chance  in  the  struggle. 
With  these  facts  apparent,  the  future  of 
the  American  farmer  is  far  from  encour¬ 
aging.  _ 

RIK- 

The  Golden  Variegated  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa  is  announced  as  a  fine  acquisition, 
as  the  leaves  are  distinctly  and  broadly 
margined  with  yellowish  white,  and  the 
variety  is  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  the 
species. 

Ik  our  friends  want  a  fertilizer  that 
will  be  sure  to  help  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  grape  vines  and  all  small  fruits, 
they  will  make  no  mistake  if  they  take 
The  R.  N,-Y.’s  advice  given  every  year 
for  many  years,  viz.:  to  use  raw  bone 
flour  and  potash — muriate  of  potash,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  cheapest  form  in  the 
market  to-day. 

We  may  now  say  that  the  new  white 
Columbian  asparagus  is  really  and  truly 
all  that  the  introducers  claimed  for  it. 
It  is  not  actually  white,  but  it  is  so  nearly 
so  that  no  one  will  object  to  the  slight 
tint  of  green  of  the  tips.  On  May  1,  we 
cooked  stalks  of  the  Columbian  with  half 
a  dozen  other  kinds,  but  we  could  not 
detect  that  it  was  much  more  tender  (a 
little  perhaps)  or  better  flavored  than 
the  others. 

The  Ohio  Station  for  five  years  has 
been  using  on  different  plots,  dissolved 
bone-black,  acid  phosphate-  and  basic 
slag,  to  solve  the  problem  which  form  of 
phosphate  is  most  acceptable  to  plants. 
Each  trial  plot  is  one-tenth  of  an  acre, 
and  the  crops  grown  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 
The  following  is  the  average  result  in 
bushels  upon  each  plot: 

ixcuzASK  Peu  Acre. 


Fertilizer 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Diss.  bone-black . 

....  4.3 

4.0 

5.6 

Add  Phosphate . . 

..  .  7.3 

4.2 

6.5 

Basic  Blag . 

....  7.2 

4.0 

7.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  acid  phosphate,  or 
South  Carolina  rock  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid, and  basic  slag,  a  by-product  of 
the  manufacture  of  steel  from  phosphatic 
iron  ore,  give  larger  yields  than  dissolved 
bone-black,  and  would  therefore,  have 
a  higher  agricultural  value  if  these  re¬ 
sults  may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

This  is  a  valuable  series  of  experiments 
which  might  well  be  carried  on  by  all 
the  stations.  It  would  be  well  to  add 
another  plot  upon  which  to  use  bone 


flour,  and  still  another  upon  which  to 
use  acid  phosphate  and  three  or  four 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  some  form  so  as 
to  determine  the  relative  effect  of  raw 
bone  phosphate. 

Remember  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson’s  state¬ 
ment :  “  The  fact  that  leather  may  be 
put  on  the  fertilizer  market  and  turned 
off  on  the  farmer  at  a  large  profit  to  the 
producer,  and  a  heavy  loss  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  is  one  which  will  inevitably  be 
‘  worked  for  all  it  is  worth’  by  unprin¬ 
cipled  manufacturers.  The  only  security 
at  present  consists  in  buying  of  thor¬ 
oughly  trustworthy  and  intelligent  par¬ 
ties,  and  giving  a  wide  berth  to  organic 
nitrogen  which  is  suspiciously  cheap  and 
cannot  be  identified  as  to  its  source  and 
nature.” 

Remember  further  that  the  cheapest 
and  best  form  of  nitrogen  now  sold  is 
that  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Don't  pay  19  cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen  in 
sulphate  of  arnrnonia  when  you  can  get  it 
for  15  cents  in  nitrate  of  soda. 

Our  practice  now,  as  hitherto  for  many 
years,  is  to  plant  at  the  same  time  early, 
intermediate  and  late  sweet  corn.  Then 
plant  the  best  of  the  late  kinds  every  10 
days  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  its 
having  time  to  mature. 

Rural  Grounds  Notes. — May  2. — Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  a  perfect  mat  of  thrifty 
verdure,  every  plant  of  the  same  height, 
and  as  green  as  green  can  be.  It  is 
a  foot  high  ;  every  portion  of  the  plot 
is  covered.  This,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  sown  last  August  28  on  an  old 
strawberry  plot.  The  seed  was  raked  in, 
and  during  the  following  night  rain  fell. 
On  the  evening  of  August  31  it  appeared 
that  every  seed  had  sprouted. 

On  the  old  plot  of  last  year  which  was 
cut  while  partly  in  bloom  a  few  plants 
which  passed  the  winter  in  safety,  are 
now  in  bloom.  This  goes  to  show  that 
if  it  is  mown  before  bloom,  during  the 
autumn,  it  will  stand  mild  winters  as  well 
as  if  the  seed  were  sown  late. 

Last  year,  we  received  from  Mr.  Parry, 
of  Parry  (P.  O.)  N.  J.,  one  plant  of  his 
new  Japan  quince  “  Columbia.”  The 
fruit  of  this,  it  is  claimed,  rivals  in  “size 
and  shape  the  Belleflower  apple,  measur¬ 
ing  from  9  to  12  inches  around.  It  is  of 
a  greenish  yellow,  with  handsome  blush, 
surface  ribbed  like  a  citron  and  covered 
with  small,  white  dots.  It  is  so  fragrant 
that  one  specimen  will  soon  fill  a  room 
with  its  delightful  perfume.  It  cooks  as 
tender  as  an  apple,  and  makes  a  jelly 
equaled  only  by  the  Guava.”  Itis  further 
claimed  that  the  tree  is  very  hardy, 
healthy,  free  from  blight,  mildew  and 
insect  pests,  enormously  productive,  and 
comes  to  bearing  very  young. 

Our  plant  is  now  in  bloom.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  larger  than  those  of  most  orna¬ 
mental  quinces  (Cydonia),  varying  in 
color  on  the  same  stem.  iSome  are  nearly 
white,  others  are  part  pink  and  part 
white,  others  solid  pink. 

Abstracts. 

- Ward  McAllister:  “The  result  of 

securing  to  women  the  privilege  of  vot¬ 
ing  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  demoralized  condition  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  government.  The  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  unwashed  democracy  would 
throng  to  the  polls,  voting  as  their  hus¬ 
bands  vote,  and  thus  simply  giving 
additional  power  to  the  undesirable  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  now  in  control.” 

- Herbert  Spencer  :  “  Pervading  all 

Nature  we  may  see  at  work  a  stern  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  is  a  little  cruel  that  it 
"may  be  very  kind.” 

“  An  intensified  life,  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  great  labor,  great  profit, 
great  expenditure,  has  for  its  concomi¬ 
tant  a  wear  and  tear  which  considerably 
diminishes  in  one  direction  the  good 
gained  in  another.  So  that  it  may,  and 
in  many  cases  does,  result  that  dimin¬ 
ished  happiness  goes  along  with  in¬ 
creased  prosperity.” 

“The  exclusive  pursuit  of  what  are 


distinguished  as  pleasures  and  amuse¬ 
ments  is  disappointing.” 

“As  every  one  may  see,  fashionable 
life  is  passed,  not  in  being  happy,  but  in 
playing  at  being  happy.  And  yet  the 
manifest  corollary  is  not  drawn  by  those 
engaged  in  this  life.” 

“  When  a  man’s  knowledge  is  not  in 
order,  the  more  he  has  of  it  the  greater 
will  be  his  confusion  of  thought.” 

- CoR.  OK  The  Outlook  :  “  I  hold,  in 

general,  that  for  every  diamond  added  to 
the  jeweled  fingers  of  wealth,  for  every 
new  and  sumptuous  appointment  of 
house  and  household,  there  is  involved 
a  moral  obligation  to  do  more  in  philan¬ 
thropy.  The  greater  one’s  ability  to 
spend  on  one’s  self,  the  greater  the  claim 
of  humanitarian  service.” 

“  An  idle  rich  man  is  he  who  does  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  for  his  fellow  men.  He 
may  toil  like  a  galley-slave  in  heaping 
up  money.  If  he  spends  that  money  in 
a  wholly  selfish  manner,  or  hoards  it 
avariciously,  he  is  contemptible  in  the 
sight  of  God.” 

- New  England  Farmer:  “Can  any 

one  tell  why  housework,  socially  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  most  degrading  work  that 
women  do  when  it  is  done  for  wages,  al¬ 
though  it  is  most  womanly  when  done 
by  one  in  her  own  house  ?  ” 
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^  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  ^  # 

^  Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk.  # 

^  Connollsville,  Pa.  x 

#  Gentlemen:—!  have  been  troubled  with  ^ 
^  dyspepsia  for  some  years-  I  have  been  using  ^ 
“  Mellin’s  Food  forsome  time,  and  find  It  very  v 
^  nourishing:  being  forced  to  live  entirely  on  0 
\  Ilcjuids,  Mellin’s  Food  Is  Just  exactly  what  I  ” 
^  need.  Yours  truly,  James  F.  Beattie. 

-  Salem,  Ore. 

Wo  have  a  ooy  9  months  old  who  has  been 
taking  Mellin’s  Food  for  «  months;  he  Is 
healthy  and  happy.  Mrs.  McCare. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  (’are  and  A 
EeediiiK  of  Inl'untM,”  mailed  ^ 
Free  to  any  aildress.  ^ 

d  Doliber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 


Light 
Street  and 

The  S.  G.  & 
Globe  Street 
made.  Equal  to 
Will  not  blow  out, 
Can  beset  by  wich 
from  4 to  Whours. 
feet.  Burns  4 

Buy  it  of  your 
can  get  it  for 
Send  for  our 

Steam  Gauge 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


for 

Driveway. 

li.  Co.  Tubular 
Lamp  is  the  best 
the  best  f/as  light, 
smoke  or  freeze, 
regulator  to  burn 
Is  cheap,  yet  per- 
hours  for  1  cent. 

dealer.  He  has  It  or 
you  if  you  insist, 
catalogue. 

and  Lantern  Co. 

Chicago  :  SJ5  Lake  St. 


tC)ooooey!?o©cy’)r>€€>rr 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  live  Heed. 
Immature,  old  or  dead  It  may  look  the  same. 
How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that 

'^eedA  £r(M, 

I  This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
I  our  word  you  will  be  satlslled — your  success 
Is  ours.  BlJltPUK’H  KARIVI  ANNUAL 
for  lH94f  172  po(/M,  tells  all  aliout  the  Bett 
Seeds  that  Grow.  The  newspaiiers  call  It  the 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
'  re*  for  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds. 

V.  ATL££  BURP££  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


NEWPORT  NURSERY  CO., 

NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  French  Cannas. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreens— Native  and  Imported. 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Currants,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  small  Fruits. 

Plants  for  the  seaside  grown  In  seaside  exposures, 

A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 


STRAW- 
RASP- 
BLACK- 
GOOSE- 

Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry  and  Japanese  Plums.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  U.  S.  HUTLEK,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


“Finest  Corn  in  America”!! 

“FARMERS’  I’KIOE.” 

WORLD’S  FAIR  PREMIUMS. 

Also  pronounced  by  Agricultural  Department  and 
thousands  o'  leading  farmers’  fairs,  etc.,  to  be  lar 
beyond  any  other,  both  in  yield  and  qua'ity;  guaran¬ 
teed  to  make  one-quarter  more  on  same  land  than 
any  corn  ever  grown.  We  have  highly  Improved  It  15 
years  ;  sheus  over  one  pound  of  corn  to  ear  ;  pure 
wnite  kernels,  nearly  ore  Inch  long :  very  tllntv 
■wide  and  plump.  Matures  inUHJdaya;  so  It  can  be 
planted  North  and  West  as  well  as  South.  HaH 
pound  package.  *25  cents;  three  pounds.  $I  by  mal' 
postpaid,  or  If  you  have  time  send  for  descriutlve 
circulars.  #100  In  cash  will  be  paid  by  us  fo' 
sample  of  better  corn  Address 

J.  L.  ANDERS,  Seedsman,  Ivanhoe,  N.  C. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 
PURE  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HENCH’S  R 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma- 
ctiino.  (Greatly  improved 
for ’94.  Thousands  in  use  in 
eve^  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g/re«.  Address 

HENCH  A  OROMGOLD, 
YORK.  PA. 


ECLIPSE  Corn  Planter. 


will  plant 

Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  and 
checks  In  dis¬ 
tance.  desired. 

It  Is  the  only 
Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertili/.ers,  wet 
as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty  in  dilTerent 
amounts,  each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circular. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO-, 
Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


TOMATO. — Stocky;  six  Inch;  best  kinds;  once 
transplanted.  By  mall,  prepaid,  15c.  per  dozen; 
tl  per  lUU.  Bv  express,  {5  per  l.OUU. 

OEl.  K  It  Y.  —  White  Plume,  once  transplanted; 
sheared  Mali,  prepaid  .50c  10U;  exp.  $:i.50  l.OUO. 

STRAW  HKKKY  — 100,000  strong  plants;  pedigree 
record  8.000  boxes  on  whole  acres.  Mall,  (i5c. 
per  100;  express,  $.5  per  l.OUO. 

Mount  Pomona  Fruit  Farm  &  Nursery,  Swanton,  Md. 


PLANTS 


I  am  booking  orders  for  Cab¬ 
bage,  Caulillower  and  Celery 
Plants.  Will  send  15  cabbage 
and  10  caulillower  plants  for  25c.  by  mall.  Caboage 
plants,  II. .50  per  1  000.  Send  for  special  price  for  large 
lots;  lastof  Mav  or  June  delivery. 

C  B.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


CHECKS 


We  have  perfected  an  arrangement  for  jirint- 
Ing  STRAWBERRY  CHECK!?,  so  that  there 

caubo|>^Q  Counterfeiting. 

We  will  Print,  Cutand  Deliver  ready  for  use. 
Checks  like  sample  iirinted  iielow  (actual  size) 
of  ANY  NUMBERS  DESIRED,  printed  on 
Good,  Tough  Board,  to  any  address  iu  the 
United  States,  POST  PAID,  for 

One  Dollar  per  Thousand. 


THOMAS  THUMB, 


E  i  G  H  T- 


QUARTS. 


The  originality  of  tlie  number  renders  coun¬ 
terfeiting  or  raising  of  numbers  impossible. 
This  Ctieck  can  be  used  for  Pea,  Peach  or  Can- 
ners’ Check  as  well,  by  changing  the  word 
Quart— Wo  willprint  Pint,  Basket,  Bucket,  or 
anything  desired  in  place  of  Quart.  ONE 
DOLL.'V  R  for  each  and  every  Thousand— This 
means  a  Thousand  Checks.  Send  Money  Order, 
Registered  Lett'-r  or  Postal  Note.  Address, 

Brewington  Bros, 

SALISBURY,  (Wicomico  Co.)  MARYLANlk 
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Address  all  business  oommunloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-TOBKEB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  Tork  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnK  money. 
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Prop.  I.  P.  Robebts  is  now  in  California.  He  will 
prepare  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  series  of  articles  on 
Western  agriculture,  irrigation,  etc.  The  first  one 
will  appear  next  week.  ^ 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  Crim¬ 
son  clover  that  we  purpose  to  get  the  facts  by  going 
to  see  it  on  its  “  native  heath  ”  in  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land.  We  shall  try  to  learn  just  what  its  value  and 
its  limitations  are.  ^ 

Does  heavy  soil  require  humus  more  than  light  soil? 
Mr.  Hallock  thinks  it  is  not  a  necessity  on  their  rather 
light,  sandy  soil.  It  may  not  be  so  necessary  to  keep 
such  soils  in  a  friable  condition,  but  will  it  not  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  them  ?  Why  and  for  what  is  humus 
needed,  anyway?  ^ 

The  telegraph  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  last 
week  !  There  are  to-day  2,000,000  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  in  the  world  besides  150,000  miles  of  submarine 
cables.  Yet  the  telegraph  is  destined  to  be  still 
further  developed  and  the  next  10  years  will  witness 
an  immease  extension  of  it — particularly  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts.  ^ 

OuB  friend  on  page  311  regrets  that  he  did  not  plant 
10  acres  of  chestnuts  when  he  put  out  one  tree  25  years 
ago.  Events  have  proved  the  value  of  that  one  tree, 
but  does  its  performance  fairly  measure  the  probable 
income  from  10  acres  ?  Will  such  reasoning  justify  the 
present  young  farmer  of  25  in  figuring  on  the  value  of 
a  chestnut  grove  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence  ? 

»  • 

What  about  chestnut  culture  ?  Suppose  there  is 
some  idle  land  on  your  farm  suited  to  the  growth  of 
this  crop.  If  you  should  plant  it  to  improved  varieties 
of  chestnuts,  the  chances  are  that  in  10  years  it  would 
pay  nearly  as  well  as  an  apple  orchard.  Left  un¬ 
touched,  the  land  would  only  depreciate  in  value.  The 
question  is,  would  the  chestnuts  cost  as  much  as  the 
same  area  in  apples,  or  how  much  less  ? 

« 

The  old  theory  of  the  judiciary  was  that  courts 
could  do  no  wrong,  and  were,  consequently,  above 
criticism  and  reproach.  Judged  by  some  of  their  acts, 
however,  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  they  have  made  them¬ 
selves  supremely  ridiculous.  A  recent  instance  of  this 
is  in  Florida  where  the  courts  have  decided  that  prize 
fighting  is  legal  and  must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  police,  but  have  convicted  of  a  felony  a  picture 
dealer  who  sold  to  a  willing  customer  a  copy  of  a 
famous  painting,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  improper 
picture.  Consistency  thou  art  a  jewel. 

« 

A  Jersey  City  school  principal  has  been  summarily 
dismissed  from  the  service  because  he  didn’t  pay  his 
debts.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Of  all  men  (and  women, 
too),  the  teacher  of  youth  should  be  farthest  above  re¬ 
proach.  It  isn’t  simply  that  he  neglects  or  refuses  to 
pay,  but  it  is  his  moral  status  as  indicated  by  his 
neglect.  Certain  railroads  will  not  retain  in  their 
employ,  men  who  do  not  pay  their  debts,  because  such 
men  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  may  prove  recreant  to 
other  trusts.  The  same  test  is  a  good  one  to  apply  to 
men  in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  use  of  a  wheel  hoe  for  dropping  fertilizer  (see 
page  322),  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  said  about 
double  uses  for  tools.  Large  grain  drills  are  used  for 
broadcasting  fertilizers — why  not  small  ones  ?  There 
are  other  possibilities  for  the  wheel  hoe,  too.  At  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  it  is  used  to  make  what 
is  called  a  “  hopperette.”  This  is  a  sheet-iron  pan 
16x20  inches  with  sides  and  back  four  inches  high. 
The  front  is  open  and  a  notch  4x6  inches  is  cut  in  the 
front  edge.  This  pan  is  smeared  inside  with  tar  and 
fastened  to  the  front  of  a  wheel  hoe.  When  pushed 
along,  with  the  notch  over  the  row  of  young  plants, 
flea  beetles  and  other  jumping  insects  are  knocked 
back  and  held  in  the  tar.  That  is  the  end  of  them. 


We  have  little  respect  for  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  who  continues  to  ship  produce  to  Stephen  H.  Hayt, 
after  what  we  have  said  about  his  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Nor  can  we  feel  much  sorrow  for  those  who 
lose  money  by  shipping  to  other  men  like  him,  when 
there  are  reputable  men  selling  goods  on  commission. 
When  a  man  makes  you  great  promises  and  offers 
higher  prices  than  anybody  else,  you  may  put  him 
down  as  a  fraud  9  times  out  of  10.  We  wish  to  add 
that  the  firm  known  as  “Hayt  &  Company”  is  the 
same  hateful  old  Hayt. 

♦ 

We  have,  this  week,  an  interesting  comparison  of 
the  relative  values  of  fertilizers  and  manure.  The  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  safe  to  advise  a  man  to  make  a 
complete  change  from  manure  to  fertilizer,  are  rare. 
A  man  should  feel  his  way  in  such  a  change.  A  good 
way  is  to  test  325  worth  of  the  fertilizer  against  325 
worth  of  manure  on  equal  areas,  and  observe  the 
crop  that  follows  as  well  as  those  grown  this  year. 
Also  use  310  worth  of  manure  against  35  worth  each 
of  manure  and  fertilizer.  Wherever  improved  farm¬ 
ing  is  attempted  and  fertility  must  be  purchased  in 
some  form,  it  will  pay  to  test  the  value  of  a  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  fertilizers.  ^ 

A  BILL  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  decorations  on  the  sides  of 
buildings  with  advertising  letters  over  10  inches  long. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  broad-side-of-the- 
barn  advertisements  of  patent  medicines.  In  the 
Eastern  States,  this  habit  of  blazoning  the  merits  of 
tobacco  or  “  bitters”  over  the  barns  and  fences  is 
getting  to  be  a  big  public  nuisance.  It  seems  as  if  a 
farmer  ought  to  have  enough  self-respect  to  keep  such 
things  off  his  buildings.  It  is  hard  to  see,  however, 
how  the  law  can  interfere  with  such  a  practice  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  signs  injure  the  value  of 
adjoining  property.  We  believe  they  do,  in  some  cases. 
« 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Ephraim 
W.  Bull,  originator  of  the  Concord  grape  : 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  May  .S.  Inclosing  check  for  f.W.SO 
contributed  by  the  readers  of  The  Kuual  Nkw-Yokkeu, 

In  kindly  recognition  of  my  labors  In  Improving  our  native 
grapes,  evokes  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  you  and  to  them 
for  your  kind  wishes  for  my  comfort  and  happiness. 

I  have  raised  several  seedlings  from  the  mother  vine 
which,  If  I  can  trust  my  own  judgment,  being  of  fine 
quality  and  ripening  early,  abundant  crops-several  of 
them  In  August— will  be  found  acquisitions.  I  will  write 
you  further  about  them  when  I  have  gotten  over  the 
planting  season,  and  hope  to  send  you  samples  when  we 
come  to  the  harvest. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  goodness.  I  shall  keep  the 
record  of  the  contributors,  and  hold  them  In  grateful 
remembrance.  ei’hbaim  w.  huli. 

Concord,  Mass. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  more  about  these  seedlings 
from  the  original  Concord  vine.  What  a  chance  for 
some  nurseryman  to  provide  a  fortune  for  himself  and 
comforts  for  Mr.  Bull  by  introducing  one  of  these 
seedlings !  In  the  meantime — tell  us  where  your  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  “gratitude  fund ”  is ! 

ft 

The  cheapest  plant-food  of  which  we  have  ever 
heard,  is  the  cat  fertilizer  used  on  grapes  by  a  man  in 
the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  a  small  yard  in 
which  grows  a  good  grape  vine.  The  great  trouble 
with  gardening  in  these  little  back  yards  is  the  army 
of  cats  which  prowl  about  at  night  and  trample  and 
dig  up  flowers  and  vegetables.  Our  friend  concluded 
to  make  the  cats  useful.  Death  is  the  only  useful 
combination  with  a  cat — death  to  vermin  or  to  itself. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  loudest  howlers  were  killed  and 
planted  near  the  grape  vine.  That  vine  ia  now  the 
pride  and  admiration  of  the  neighborhood.  The  trade 
value  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  dried  blood  is  said  to 
be  about  16  cents.  The  nitrogen  in  cat  is  just  as  valu¬ 
able  but  costs  nothing — in  a  city  back  yard. 

« 

Connecticut  is  a  great  manufacturing  State.  In¬ 
dustry  in  manufacturing  has  been  developed  until  the 
small  shop  of  40  years  ago  has  almost  disappeared — 
passed  under  the  roof  of  the  great  central  factory. 
From  the  facts  concerning  that  great  market  garden 
printed  on  our  first  page,  it  appears  that  gardening  is 
following  somewhat  in  the  footsteps  of  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Here  we  have  the  crops  of  100  gardens  produced 
from  one,  at  a  vast  saving  of  labor,  land,  money  and 
time.  The  point  is  that  this  great  saving  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  same  general  influences  that 
have  made  the  great  factory  more  economical  than 
the  dozens  of  small  shops  that  it  superseded.  We  are 
not  discussing  now  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
concentration  of  forces  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the 
farmers  and  workingmen  who  have  lost  their  former 
labor.  The  lesson  is  that,  in  these  times,  about  the 
only  successful  farmers  are  those  so  situated  that 
they  can  develop  and  extend  their  calling  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  that  have  given  strength  to  manu¬ 


facturing,  viz.:  concentration  of  labor,  cheapening  of 
cost  and  the  ability  to  fairly  control  the  markets. 

♦r 

Notice  how  Mr.  Farnham’s  gardening  business  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  Mr.  Hallock  described  in  past  years. 
The  latter  grows  only  such  crops  as  prove  profitable. 
If  actual  figures  show  that  a  crop  sells  for  less  than  it 
cost,  that  crop  is  dropped.  Mr.  F.  grows  a  variety  so 
that  he  can  supply  his  customers  with  anything  they 
want.  He  is  also  able  to  market  by  wagon  while  Mr. 
Hallock  sends  all  his  produce  by  steamer. 

• 

Answers  are  requested  to  the  following  statement : 

will  The  B.  N.-Y.  publlsli  a  number  of  representative  statements 
of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  farm  help  In  various  places  and  under 
stated  conditions  ?  No  farm  hands  are  to  be  had  here.  Laborers  get 
20  cents  per  hour.  One  farmer  retains  a  lad  that  grew  up  with  him, 
and  pays  him  1200  per  year  and  board.  A  16-year-old  boy  applied  to 
me  for  a  job.  I  offered  16  a  week,  6:30  A,  ,vi  to  6  p.  m.,  and  chores  Sun¬ 
day  a.  m.  He  stood  for  10  hours,  and  refused  single  day’s  work  at  10 
cents  per  hour— and  board  himself,  of  course.  Ue  wanted  15  cents 
per  hour,  and  was  very  green  at  farm  work.  E.  L.  8. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

How  do  these  figures  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in 
your  section  ?  Have  wages  for  farm  hands  fallen  off 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  in  prices 
obtained  for  farm  produce  ? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

llans  brought  his  fortune  on  his  back. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  his  pack. 

Wrapped  In  a  bag  beside  his  shirt 
lie  kept  two  quarts  of  German  dirt. 

Brought  from  his  own  loved  Fatherland, 

And  with  his  hard  and  clumsy  band 
A  rose  he  planted  In  It— then 
He  said,  the  happiest  of  men, 

"  I  prlng  dot  soli  mlt  Chermanle 
To  dake  me  pack  mlt  memory 
Dot  roze  from  Cherman  soli  he  grow 
Der  true  Amerlgan— dot’s  sol” 

So  may  the  swarming  hordes  that  come 
From  Fatherland  to  find  a  home. 

Boot  like  the  rose  In  memory 
Of  all  things  good  across  the  sea 
Yet  grow  to  noblest  type  of  man 
Worthy  the  name- .Imerifan.' 

FitiED  chicken  Is  fowl  fare. 

Leave  a  good  Held  for  turnips. 

But  partof  the  “self”  on  the  shelf. 

Mil.  GUUNDY  Is  an  antl-Shaffer  man. 

Stand  at  good  speed  for  the  right. 

It  takes  a  strong  woman  for  a  week's  wash. 

There  is  strong  V  toe  power  in  a  tight  shoe. 

Chestnuts  at  one  cent  each  soon  earn  a  dollar. 

“  Died  in  the  wooll”  The  tick  on  the  dipped  sheep. 

The  flavor  of  butter  Is  a  roamer— It  will  soon  get  out. 

Give  the  setting  plant  as  much  care  as  the  setting  hen. 

What  are  the  objections  to  kerosene  in  the  dish  water? 

Ever  know  a  man  to  pull  himself  down  by  “  lending  a  hand”  ? 
h  IRST  radish  24  days  from  planting  the  seed.  Can  you  beat  It? 

You  can  feed  100  hens  on  the  food  required  to  feed  a  large  horse! 
There  are  lots  of  ills  besides  flea  beetles  that  are  afraid  of  soap. 
Did  you  ever  obtain  more  than  three  good  crops  of  clover  from  one 
seeding? 

Good  deeds  are  In  their  infancy  till  they  get  out  of  fancy  Into 
practice. 

There  Is  a  boom  for  pure  milk.  What  are  you  doing  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  It? 

Why  does  the  roughness  on  a  cow’s  tongue  stand  wear  better  than 
her  teeth? 

Dried  muck  will  murder  that  mortgage  of  yours  If  you  will  let  your 
crops  get  at  it. 

It’s  easy  to  lean  on  the  hoe,  I  confess,  but  U  never  will  earn  thegood 
woman  a  dress. 

Aiavays  behind— the  man  who  can’t  tell  when  an  experiment  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity. 

Dr.  Koch,  discoverer  of  tuberculin,  may  be  called  a  German  by 
birth  and  a  germ  man  by  vocation. 

Cow  manure  Is  awfully  cold  stuff  for  gardening.  Fortunately,  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  act  as  kindling  to  warm  It  up 

Let  your  sklm-mllk  get  about  as  sour  as  cream,  and  then  churn  It 
20  minutes.  You  will  then  have  buttermilk  1 
When  eggs  are  “salted  down.”  it  Is  a  good  thing  to  turn  the  package 
over  every  day  or  so.  That  will  keep  the  yolks  in  place. 

Make  the  garden  play  double  this  year.  Follow  every  early  crop 
with  a  later  one.  Why  not  grow  something  good  between  the  rows  as 
well  as  weeds? 

The  Oregon  Station  people  tell  us  of  cabbage  seed  planted  August 
25.  The  plants  were  transplanted  October  9.  Tney  survived  the  win¬ 
ter— twice  covered  with  snow— and  headed  June  4, 

Prop.  SNOW  of  Kansas  states  that  a  single  healthy  female  chinch 
bug  may  be  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother  to  32,500,00(1 
bugs  In  a  single  season.  We  call  that  a  great  bug  barei 

There  are  some  men  who  seem  to  pocket  a  bit  of  their  soul  with 
every  dollar  they  save.  The  result  Is  that  when  they  get  a  full 
pocket,  they  are  empty  of  the  motive  to  do  good  with  their  money. 

No  man  yet  reached  the  limit  of  production  In  a  small  garden.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  plant-food,  water,  culture  and  healthy  plants,  and  In  at 
least  two  of  these  items,  we  have  no  hope  of  reaching  the  top  In  our 
generation. 

In  France  dairymen  have  developed  a  scheme  for  keeping  milk  in 
shipment.  The  milk  Is  placed  In  alr-tlght  cans  and  charged  with 
oxygen.  It  may  then  be  safely  shipped  long  distances- the  gas  being 
let  off  just  before  sale. 

A  “  BOSOM  shirt’’  with  no  collar  and  the  deposits  of  a  week’s  dust, 

Is  about  as  far  removed  from  neatness  and  comfort  as  one  can 
Imagine.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  agriculture,  why  a 
workman  will  wear  such  a  shirt  In  preference  to  one  of  light  flannel. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  claims  that  his  eggs  now  cost  only  six  cents  per 
dozen.  They  sell  at  18  cents.  That  means  20(f  per  cent  proflt.  In 
winter,  suppose  the  cost  reaches  1~}4  cents  and  the  price  35— or  100  per 
cent  profit.  Which  Is  the  more  profitable  business?  There’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  you ! 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

It  isn’t  always  best  to  be  grasping.  Four  quarters 
of  beef  were  Seized  in  Washington  Market,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  strongly  indicated  tuberculosis.  The  seizure 
resulted  in  an  investigation  which  traced  the  meat  to 
a  milk  producing  farm  in  Orange  County,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dairy  region,  and  the  milk  and  animals  produc¬ 
ing  it  will  now  be  subjected  to  a  test.  This  is  the 
third  seizure  of  tuberculous  meat  within  a  few  days. 

* 

Philadelphia  wants  a  shorter  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Her  business  men  realize  that  such  an  outlet  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  they  are  to  compete  with  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Baltimore.  Before  the  Erie  canal  was  built, 
Philadelphia  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  America. 
Now  she  is  third,  chiefly  because  the  journey  from  her 
wharves  to  the  sea-board,  is  long  and  complicated.  It 
is  proposed  to  build  a  ship  canal  between  the  Delaware 
River  and  Raritan  Bay.  Through  such  a  canal,  steam 
ships  could  sail  in  directly  to  Philadelphia,  while 
now  they  must  sail  through  a  long  and  crooked  river 
— requiring  three  tides  to  get  to  the  city.  In  the  con¬ 
test  between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
for  cheap  export  facilities,  farmers  and  producers  are 
likely  to  benefit  by  decreased  rates  for  transportation. 
* 

Labor  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  issued 
a  report  on  “Building  and  Loan  Associations.”  There 
are  in  the  country  5,838  such  associations  with  1,745,735 
shareholders,  and  assets  worth  $450,667,594.  The  total 
profits  amount  to  $80,664,116,  and  314,755  homes  have 
been  acquired  through  these  associations.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  about  the  most  practical  example  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  possible  under  cooperation  that  the  world  can 
show  to  date.  Not  only  have  townspeople  been  able 
to  secure  money  for  building  homes,  but  farmers  and 
others  have  been  able  to  find  profitable  investments 
for  their  savings.  We  wish  this  principle  of  doing 
business  could  be  extended  so  that  the  common  people 
with  small  investments  could  be  brought  together 
without  the  intervention  of  expensive  banks  and 
middlemen.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  system  offers  the 
most  practical  basis  for  future  cooperation  among 
farmers.  ^ 

In  England,  farmers  are  making  a  great  fight 
against  the  sale  of  bogus  goods.  Strict  laws  against 
“oleo”  have  failed  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
that  stuff  ;  thousands  of  tons  of  foreign  grown  meat 
are  sold  labeled  “prime  British,”  and  now  the  brewers 
are  making  beer  from  various  cheap  materials  that 
spoil  the  market  for  barley.  To  show  the  anger  and 
desperation  among  English  farmers,  it  is  enough  to 
print  this  resolution  introduced  at  a  recent  council  of 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ;  “In  the  opinion  of  this 
Council,  it  is  desirable  that  all  brewers  who  use  sugar, 
or  any  substitute  for  barley-malt  and  hops,  in  beer, 
should  be  charged  an  additional  license  and  extra  duty, 
and  that  when  beer  is  brewed  from  other  substitutes 
than  malt  and  hops,  it  should  be  so  declared.”  The 
confessed  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  force  those 
who  use  other  materials  than  barley  and  hops  to  pay 
for  the  privilege.  These  farmers  declare,  in  effect, 
that  brewers  have  no  business  to  use  articles  that  will 
hurt  the  sale  of  barley.  That  is  carrying  the  ‘  ‘  Pro¬ 
tection”  argument  to  its  extreme  limit. 

* 

The  writer  was  stopped  on  the  street  last  week  by 
a  strong,  able-bodied  man  with  a  kindly,  good-natured 
face.  The  following  dialogue  took  place  : 

“  Please  give  me  a  little  money  to  buy  my  dinner  ?” 

“  Do  you  want  a  good  job  ?” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

“  In  the  country,  on  a  good  farm  I” 

“  Not  much  !  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?” 

That  man  may  be  begging  or  hungry  yet.  At  the 
same  time,  within  20  miles  of  this  city,  farmers  are 
literally  begging  for  honest  and  reliable  help.  While 
many  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  well  filled  with  beg¬ 
gars  and  idle  men,  we  maintain  that  there  is  abundant 
work  in  the  country  for  every  idle  hand.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  the  idlers  in  town  want  to  choose 
their  own  work.  Some  of  them  are  too  old  to  begin  a 
new  trade,  others  can  do  but  one  small  part  of  a  great 
whole.  Anyway  they  will  not  leave  the  towns,  and 
they  thus  upset  the  industrial  system  because  they 
provide  little  or  no  market,  and  yet  will  not  help  in 
production.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  hard  to 
know  whether  we  should  pity  or  condemn  the  various 
“industrial  armies”  that  are  marching  through  the 
country  to  Washington.  The  very  fact  that  intelli¬ 
gent  men  will  go  into  such  a  business,  indicates  that 
something  is  wrong.  We  are  not  inclined  to  belittle 
or  make  sport  of  these  misguided  men.  At  least  one 
of  the  prominent  leaders  we  know  to  be  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  man.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  alone  could  provide  work  for 
two-thirds  of  those  marchers  if  they  would  accept  it. 
We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  majority  of  these 


men  do  mot  want  work.  They  have  become  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  a  great  injustice  is  being 
done  the  poor  by  the  rich,  that  plain,  every-day  labor 
seems  too  prosaic  and  slow.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  provide  food  or  clothing  or  work  for 
the  people.  The  majority  of  us  ask  nothing  better 
than  opportunity ,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  few  can 
really  say  they  have  not  had  that.  At  the  same  time, 
no  thoughtful  man  will  deny  that  the  present  labor 
demonstrations  show  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  that  cannot  be  sneered  down. 

“Dr.  Babcock  made  a  great  mistake  when  he 
failed  to  patent  his  system  of  testing  milk,”  said  a 
milk  expert  the  other  day. 

“  You  mean  so  far  as  his  own  profit  was  concerned  ?” 
we  asked. 

“Yes,  and  so  far  as  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  test  go,  too.  Had  the  scheme  been  covered  by  a 
patent,  one  manufacturer  would  have  taken  hold  of 
it  and  we  would  have  had  accurate  and  exact  appli¬ 
ances.  They  would  have  cost  more,  but  they  would 
have  been  accurate.  As  it  is,  every  one  has  been  free 
to  make  the  testers,  competition  has  lessened  the 
price,  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of  cheap  and  wrongly- 
marked  bottles,  and  tests  that  are  of  very  little 
account.” 

That  may  be  so,  but  these  cheap  testers  have  en¬ 
couraged  lots  of  farmers  to  test  their  herds  who 
never  would  have  done  so  otherwise.  Though  they 
do  not  get  as  exact  results  as  a  chemist  would,  the 
comparative  showing  is  what  they  want  in  order  to 
find  the  poor  cows.  This  Babcock  tester  matter  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  patent.  With  a  patent,  quality  and  reliability 
can  be  regulated.  Without  it  the  public  enjoy  a  much 
cheaper  price,  but  have  less  guarantee  of  quality. 
The  worst  feature  about  the  patent  is  that  the  inven¬ 
tor  seldom  gets  anything  like  fair  value  for  his  time 
and  care.  Let  him  leave  his  reward  to  the  generosity 
of  those  who  benefit  by  a  cheap  price,  and  he  would 
star  ve  to  death.  The  case  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  way  public  benefactors  are  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  profit  by  their  work.  There 
seems  to  be  too  much  grasp  about  this  age  to  permit 
the  practice  of  many  of  the  theories  of  those  who 
believe  in  co5peration. 

* 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y. 
first  called  attention  to  the  “butter  accumulator,”  a 
device  for  making  instantaneous  butter.  Last  week 
we  saw  the  improved  accumulator  at  work,  and  as 
the  machine  has  now  come  fairly  before  the  public 
for  patronage,  we  desire  to  give  the  exact  facts  about 
it.  In  appearance,  the  machine  is  like  a  separator 
with  a  steel  attachment  at  the  top.  A  can  of  milk 
was  poured  into  the  vat  and  the  machine  started.  In 
half  a  minute,  skim-milk  began  to  run  away  through 
the  proper  tube.  Fifteen  seconds  later  cream  ap¬ 
peared,  and  in  one  minute  grains  of  butter  began 
tumbling  out.  By  simply  moving  a  tube  up  or  down 
cream  can  be  drawn  at  will.  The  butter  was  thrown 
out  in  grains  about  the  size  of  wheat.  There  was  no 
paste  or  smash  about  it,  but  the  grains  were  as  per¬ 
fect  as  those  in  the  avera  ge  churning.  A  quantity  of 
skim-milk  runs  out  wi,th  the  butter.  We  consider 
this  an  advantage,  as  it  gives  all  the  conditions  found 
in  the  churn.  This  skim-milk  may  be  drawn  off  and 
run  through  the  accumulator  to  take  out  all  fat  left 
in  it.  In  exactly  14  minutes  the  can  of  milk  passed 
through  the  accumulator  and  was  accurately  divided 
into  skim-milk  and  butter.  In  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  cow,  the  butter 
may  be  washed,  worked,  salted  and  printed.  The 
milk  was  cooled  to  64  degrees  before  passing  through 
the  accumulator.  We  used  the  thermometer  at  the 
last  of  the  run ;  the  milk  showed  65  degrees,  and  the 
butter  as  it  came  out,  63  degrees.  The  coloring  is 
regulated  by  a  little  attachment  which  delivers  the 
color  drop  by  drop  as  the  milk  passes  in.  We  made  a 
careful  test  of  the  skim- milk  just  as  it  came  from  the 
accumulator.  It  showed  only  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent  of  fat.  ^ 

These  are  the  facts  as  learned  from  watching  a 
single  run  of  the  machine.  We  hope,  before  long,  to 
study  its  operations  in  some  practical  dairy  where  the 
butter  has  been  tested  by  actual  customers  who  pay 
for  it.  Till  then,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  just 
how  the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  milk.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  accumulator  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the 
business  of  making  sweet-cream  butter.  Certainly 
this  is  the  most  economical  method  of  butter  making 
— with  no  pails,  churns  or  ice  needed.  It  is  a  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  selling  much  of  the  sweet- 
cream  butter  unless  some  one  can  discover  a  way  of 
quickly  ripening  the  butter  in  the  grain — before  work¬ 
ing.  Certain  it  is  that  the  accumulator  does  the  work 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  There  is  one  possible  use  that 
would  render  it  very  valuable — that  is  in  testing  cows. 


With  the  milk  of  each  cow  run  separately  through  the 
machine,  the  exact  amount  of  marketable  butter  could 
be  determined  at  once.  This  would  be  a  quicker  and 
more  accurate  method  of  testing  than  with  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test. 


SOME  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES. 

One  of  the  best  farmers  in  my  township  is  Mr.  A.  J. 

Bogert.  He  does  not  pretend  to  run  a  model  farm, 
but  he  always  has  good  crops  and  his  methods  are 
sound  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  farm 
crops  are  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  rye,  hay  and  field 
corn.  Two  cows,  work  horses  and  several  pigs  are 
kept,  and  a  good  deal  of  manure  and  fertilizer  is 
bought.  I  purpose  giving  from  time  to  time  brief 
notes  on  the  methods  of  handling  the  crops  on  this 
typical  north  Jersey  farm.  There  are  five  acres  of 
potatoes  this  year — planted  on  light,  open  soil,  that 
was  in  corn  last  year.  The  year  before  it  was  a  heavy 
grass  sod.  During  the  fall  and  winter  a  good  coat  of 
stable  manure  was  spread  over  the  ground.  Early 
in  the  spring,  this  was  plowed  in,  and  the  whole  thing 
well  harrowed.  Trenches  or  drills  were  then  made 
with  the  Darnell’s  furrower.  As  Mr.  Bogert  uses  it, 
this  tool  is  far  ahead  of  any  plow  for  this  purpose. 

The  furrowing  is  done  by  a  disc,  which  turns  like 
a  wheel,  cutting  out  the  furrow  and  scooping  the  soil 
away  from  it.  This  leaves  a  soft,  mellow  bottom,  not 
at  all  like  that  left  by  a  plow.  Mr.  B.  runs  twice  in  a 
furrow,  throwing  the  earth  both  ways,  thus  leaving 
a  wide,  deep  trench. 

This  year  he  used  600  pounds  of  fertilizers  per  acre 
in  the  drills.  Dropping  fertilizer  by  hand,  especially 
when  the  wind  is  stirring,  is  a  bad  job  for  anybody. 

This  year,  Mr.  B.  tried  a  machine  for  doing  it.  This 
is  the  Hudson  fertilizing  cart.  It  may  be  used  for  one 
horse  or  two — Mr.  B.  used  one.  The  cart  has  two 
wheels  and  the  hopper  holds  about  a  bag  of  fertilizer. 

It  will  feed  out  all  the  way  from  one  bag  to  one  ton 
per  acre.  The  horse  walks  in  the  furrow.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  is  delivered  close  to  the  ground  and,  by  means  of 
a  very  simple  arrangement,  is  scattered  over  a  space 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  wide.  Several  iron  fingers, 
fastened  to  a  rod,  follow  the  distributor  and  work  the  ^ 
fertilizer  into  the  soil.  This  is  done  so  thoroughly 
that  I  could  not  tell  without  digging  which  had  been 
fertilized  and  which  not.  There  is  a  plow  in  front  of 
the  hopper  for  making  the  furrows  at  the  same  time 
the  fertilizer  is  dropped.  This  would  be  fine  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  ridge  for  cabbage,  cauliflower  or  tomatoes.  ^ 

With  this  machine  in  use,  there  is  no  blowing  and 
dust.  This  is  the  way  the  potatoes  were  planted: 

The  furrows  were  made  with  two  horses.  Then  with 
one  horse  Mr.  B.  dropped  the  fertilizer,  which  was 
done  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  walk.  The  other  horse 
was  hitched  to  a  cultivator  with  the  side  wings 
attached.  The  two  hired  men  began  at  once  dropping 
seed  in  the  furrows,  about  18  inches  apart.  Every 
four  or  six  rows,  one  of  them  would  stop  dropping 
and  drive  the  horse  and  cultivator  up  and  down  thus 
covering  the  seed  and  partly  filling  the  furrow.  In 
this  way  the  planting  was  rapidly  done  and  when  all 
was  finished  a  harrow  was  run  across  the  furrows  and 
the  whole  thing  leveled. 

As  compared  with  the  work  done  in  former  years, 
this  saves  considerable  labor.  This  is  an  evolution 
from  the  old  plan  of  furrowing  with  a  plow,  scatter¬ 
ing  fertilizer  by  hand,;  and  covering  with  a  hoe.  The 
fertilizer  machine  gives  the  greatest  saving  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  work,  and  does  the  job  better  than  any 
hand.  The  next  step  will  be  to  rig  a  planting  attach¬ 
ment  to  it  so  that  a  man  or  boy  can  ride  and  drop  the 
seed  pieces  through  a  funnel  into  the  furrow.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  developments  that  potato  growers  are 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel. 

JERSEYMAN. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

THB  Hoover  potato  digger  has  now  been  so  long  on  the  market,  and 
the  prslse  of  It  has  been  so  general,  that  little  remains  to  be  said 
about  It.  Hoover  &  Prout  Company,  Avery,  O.,  will  send  catalogue. 

BuoAi)  metal  wheels  for  wagons  are  Just  what  farmers  need  on 
their  wagons.  The  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  are  offering  these 
to  at  any  axle,  and  of  any  sl7.e  needed.  They  are  sure  to  become 
popular. 

When  water  is  carried  in  pipes,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  pipe  will  In  no  way  damage  the  water,  either  by  rust  of  pipe  or 
otherwise.  You  are  always  safe  with  the  Rustless"  pipe,  made  by 
the  Wells  Rustless  Iron  Company,  Little  Eerry,  N.  J. 

Faemeb  Miles,  no  doubt  the  mostsklllful  castratorln  this  country, 
and  whose  operations  In  foreign  countries  have  been  witnessed  and 
commended  by  noted  veterinarians,  will  be  at  the  International  Hotel 
New  York  City,  during  May  and  .June.  Letters  addressed  to  him  there 
will  receive  attention. 

Thehb  are  a  great  many  farms  In  this  country  that  would  pay  bet¬ 
ter  prottts  than  they  now  do  If  their  owners  would  Invest  In  a  windmill 
and  give  their  stock  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  Smith  &  Win¬ 
chester  Company,  Boston,  Mass  ,  will  furnish  all  needed  information 
about  windmills,  and  the  varied  services  they  can  be  made  to  per¬ 
form. 

Cattle  flies  have  given  stockmen  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In  hot 
weather.  We  have  been  In  stables  where  the  fore  shoulders  and 
necks  of  the  cows  were  covered  with  fly  paper  as  a  protection.  Also 
where  cows  have  been  covered  with  a  light  blanket.  C.  K.  Mills  Oil 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  a  preparation  which  they  say  will 
keep  them  off  A  sample  for  trial  costs  only  25  cents. 

No  man  can  say  that  his  barn  Is  complete  until  he  has  provided  a 
constant  supply  of  freshwater  for  his  stock.  We  believe  that  the 
most  complete  arrangement  for  this  purpose  Is  tne  Buckley  water  de¬ 
vice,  made  by  C.  E.  Buckley  &  Co..  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  This  device  Is 
in  the  new  Bllerslle  barn,  and  is  used  by  the  best  dairymen  and  stock¬ 
men  In  Dutchess  County,  where  It  is  made.  We  would  not  think  of 
putting  up  a  barn  without  it. 


THE  WOMAN'S  MONEY. 

SHA1{K  K0  1{  WIFK  Oli  DAUGHTKK. 

“  Ilow  can  the  farmer's  wife  or  daxi^hter  best  supply 
herself  with  the  rn  mey  needed  for  her  own  wants  ?” 

Paut  II. 

ARNESTLY  desiring'  “  the  best  gifts”  for  her 
children,  this  mother  sought  strength  and  wis¬ 
dom  from  Him  “who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally.”  To 
her,  every  life  is  filled  with  possibilities ;  and  she 
believes  that  golden  opportunities  are  given  to  all. 
8  he  was  watchful  that  no  opportunity  for  honest 
endeavor  to  gain  the  object  she  sought  eluded  her 
grasp.  During  these  years  of  enforced  retirement 
with  her  children,  in  her  home,  she  carefully  trained 
their  young  minds,  hearts  and  hands  with  a  view  to 
their  present  and  future  well-being.  To  the  habits 
formed  by  this  early  training,  the  mother  attributes 
much  of  the  present  usefulness  of  her  children. 

When  the  eldest  daughter,  now,  largely  through  her 
own  efforts,  a  senior  in  a  leading  woman’s  college, 
was  1 1  years  of  age,  the  family  removed  to  a  home  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  little  town,  one  mile  distant  from 
the  farm.  The  husband  had  become  a  successful 
apiarist,  and  finding  this  work  better  adapted  to  his 
strength,  decided  to  rent  his  farm.  When  about  nine 
years  of  age,  the  eldest  daughter  became  a  very 
efficient  helper — the  work  she  did  requiring  great 
accuracy.  The  second  year  after  leaving  the  farm, 
there  was  an  unusual  flow  of  honey,  and  the  father’s  and 
daughter’s  united  efforts  could  hardly  provide  room  for 
storage  as  fast  as  needed.  The  result  was  4,000  pounds 
of  finest  honey  for  this  busy  season’s  work ;  and  this 
girl,  who  had  prepared  nearly  all  of  the  sections,  was 
glad  to  know  that  she  had  been  so  useful.  As  a 
recompense  for  her  labor,  so  cheerfully  performed,  she 
was  permitted  to  attend  school  at  the  academy  and  to 
take  lessons  in  instrumental  music.  She  made  rapid 
progress  in  all  of  her  studies,  meanwhile  performing 
light  household  tasks  out  of  school  hours.  While  a 
very  little  girl,  she  had  become  quite  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  needle.  As  the  mother’s  cares  permitted 
her  very  little  time  in  which  to  do  the  family  sewing, 
the  eldest  daughter’s  assistance  in  this  work  was  of 
much  value.  The  mother  planned  the  more  necessary 
sewing  to  be  done  during  vacations,  aiming  to  simplify 
all  of  their  labor  as  much  as  was  consistent  with 
health  and  comfort.  The  only  expense  incurred  for 
dress- making  was  for  the  fitting  of  the  dresses.  Each 
year  the  daughter  became  more  proficient,  until  at  the 
age  of  16  she  was  capable  of  making  her  own  dresses 
alone. 

Possibly,  you  are  thinking  that  your  work  of  this 
kind  must  be  done  by  skilled  fingers.  If  so,  why  not 
make  your  own,  and  your  children’s  labor,  skilled, 
and  thus  save  needless  expense.  Five  years  ago  this 
spring  the  family  returned  to  the  farm.  The  twin 
sisters  were  then  1 1  years  of  age.  They,  with  their 
younger  sister,  soon  managed  to  harness  their  gentle 
horses,  and  to  drive  them,  double  or  single.  During 
the  first  season  after  their  return  to  the  farm,  these 
three  sisters  learned  to  use  the  horse-rake.  Protected 
from  the  sun  by  broad-brim  hats  and  old  gloves  they 
did  considerable  raking.  After  that  season,  as  their 
strength  increased,  they  did  all  of  that  work  Last 
season  they  raked  about  100  tons  of  hay.  At  that  time 
labor  was  worth  $2  per  day,  so  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
the  pecuniary  value  of  these  girls’  labor.  Possibly 
some  would  shrink  from  such  toil,  because  it  seems 
unwomanly.  These  girls  are  sweet,  refined,  and 
womanly.  They  have  been  taught  to  take  up  the 
duty  lying  next  to  them,  ever  remembering  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  self-respect. 

As  their  father  conducts  the  apiary  in  connection 
with  farming,  the  younger  girls  have  taken  up  the 
work  which  their  elder  sister  did  formerly.  Although 
they  have  their  hours  for  recreation  in  reading,  music, 
etc.,  they  are  altogether  a  very  busy,  progressive 
family;  each  year  is  expected  to  mark  true  progress 
in  desirable  attainments.  Two  years  ago,  the  twin 
sisters  attended  the  village  school,  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  their  home  in  town.  As  the  distance, 
not  long,  but  hilly,  was  too  great  for  them  to  walk 
daily,  they  took  provisions  from  home,  and  found  ac¬ 
commodation  in  an  excellent  family.  As  the  district 
schoolhouse  was  situated  within  five  minutes’  walk  of 
the  farmhouse  it  was  convenient  for  the  teacher  to 
seek  board  and  lodging  there.  This  plan  the  mother 
readily  accepted,  as  the  board  bill  would  enable  her 
to  pay  the  bills  for  the  other  school.  Another  little 
income  that  was  very  helpful,  too,  was  that  obtained 
by  keeping  poultry.  The  mother  and  children  were 
given  the  profits  for  taking  the  entire  care  of  the 
-  poultry.  During  the  autumn,  when  nuts  were  plenti¬ 


ful,  the  girls  gathered  them  in  large  quantities  and 
sold  them,  reserving  a  portion  for  their  own  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  custom  on  this  farm,  early  in  spring 
and  summer,  'to  have  peas  sowed  successively.  This 
affords  a  continous  abundance  of  green  peas.  One 
season  the  supply  was  so  much  in  excess  of  what  was 
needed  by  the  family,  that  the  girls  picked  13  bushels 
and  sold  them  for  $1  per  bushel. 

Last  spring  the  eldest  sister  wrote  them  that  she 
was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  decorate  the  din¬ 
ner  table  at  college  in  honor  of  one  of  their  number. 
It  is  customary  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
fiowers.  The  committee  desired  to  have  something 
rare  and  original.  This  elder  sister  bethought  herself 
of  the  fragrant  arbutus,  which  grows  abundantly 
near  her  home,  and  asked  if  the  girls  would  gather 
enough  to  fill  a  large  box,  to  be  sent  by  express.  One 
morning,  after  doing  a  portion  of  the  housework, 
two  of  the  girls  went  to  the  woods  to  gather  the 
coveted  arbutus  blossoms.  In  two  hours’  time  they 
obtained  an  abundance  of  these  lovely  wild  blossoms. 

_  BKATKICK. 

KEROSENE  OIL  FOR  CLEANING. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  ITS  WORK. 

The  chemistry  of  washing  dishes  with  kerosene 
oil  is  undoubtedly  explained  by  the  property 
which  kerosene  oil  has  of  dissolving  grease.  As  cold, 
or,  better,  hot  water,  is  a  solvent  for  sugar,  so  is  kero¬ 
sene  oil  a  solvent  for  fat,  oil  and  grease.  Since  a  great 


“Amend  by  Prefixing  the  Word  ‘  Fe.’”  Fig.  89. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald.] 


many  things  that  need  to  be  washed,  are  more  or  less 
smeared  with  sugar  or  grease,  or  both,  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  solvents,  water  and  kerosene  oil,  will 
form  a  more  efficient  cleaner  than  either  one  alone. 
Hot  water  does  not  dissolve  grease,  it  only  melts  it 
into  a  liquid  form,  which  will  drain  off  in  drops  of  oil, 
if  sufficient  heat  be  kept  up.  Kerosene  oil  will  dis¬ 
solve  even  cold  grease,  and  this  makes  it  valuable  to 
use  with  hot  water  in  washing  clothes  or  dishes. 

Kerosene  emulsion  would  be  a  good  thing  to  use  in 
washing  dishes,  but  kerosene  oil  and  water  would  be 
just  as  good,  if  not  better,  and  save  the  trouble  of 
making  the  emulsion  for  this  purpose.  Not  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  piece  of  waste 
cloth  under  the  grease  spot  which  one  is  trying  to  re¬ 
move  from  cloth  by  sponging  with  kerosene  or  ben¬ 
zine.  If  a  grease  spot  in  cloth  be  simply  rubbed  with 
benzine  or  kerosene  oil,  the  grease  is  dissolved  and 
spread  out  into  the  cloth  as  far  as  the  cloth  is  wet  by 
the  solvent,  so  that  instead  of  removing  the  grease 
spot  it  is  enlarged.  This  can  be  obviated  by  putting  a 
piece  of  waste  cloth  under  the  grease  spot  in  the  cloth 
which  one  wishes  to  cleanse;  then  pour  the  benzine  or 
kerosene  oil  on  the  grease  spot,  and  the  grease  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  soaked  up  or  transferred  to  toe  piece  of 
waste  cloth  underneath,  [prof.]  e.  h.  fabbington. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 

S  we  lived  in  a  country  district  where  the  people 
were  careless  in  regard  to  the  teachers  they  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  schools  were  never  good,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  teach  my  children  at  home.  Home  teaching 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  school  room.  The 
teacher  of  a  public  school  has  charge  of  the  children 
for  only  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  is  not  responsible 
for  them  outside  of  that  time.  The  mother  has  not 
only  the  mental  growth  of  her  child  to  watch,  but  the 
physical  as  well.  In  isolated  places  where  there  is 
rarely  a  sermon  preached,  or  a  Sunday  school  to  at¬ 
tend,  the  religious  training  also,  falls  upon  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  conscientious  mother.  Children  will  under¬ 


stand  a  great  many  things  while  very  young,  if  only 
the  mother  will  have  patience  to  explain  them. 

I  have  my  children  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of 
property.  Each  one  has  something  all  his  or  all  her 
own,  and  they  are  never  to  take  anything  from  another 
without  first  asking  permission.  I  have  always  told 
them  that,  no  matter  what  they  did,  to  tell  me  first — 
never,-»3nder  any  circumstances,  to  tell  me  an  untruth. 
I  have  found  that  I  can  always  believe  what  they  tell 
me.  One  day  I  was  lying  in  bed  very  sick;  my  room 
joined  the  kitchen,  and,  of  course,  I  could  hear  every¬ 
thing  that  was  being  said  or  done  there.  The  girl  was 
washing  the  dishes  and  my  oldest  daughter  was  help¬ 
ing  her  ;  in  wiping  off  the  kitchen  table  she  brushed 
a  saucer  off  on  the  floor  and  broke  it.  “You  would 
better  not  tell  your  mamma  or  she  will  whip  you,”  I 
heard  the  girl  say  to  her.  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the 
answer;  “  No,  my  mamma  won’t  whip  me  1  She  never 
whips  me  for  anything  I  cannot  help,  and  I  will  go 
right  straight  and  tell  her  all  about  it.”  Which  she 
did,  and  was  forgiven  and  told  to  be  more  careful  next 
time.  I  firmly  believe  that  many  a  child  has  been 
whipped  into  being  a  liar.  Indeed,  a  friend  told  me 
once  that  she  had  been  whipped  so  much  when  she 
was  a  child  for  carelessness,  and  for  trying  to  conceal 
it,  that  she  often  told  a  story  when  the  truth  would 
have  answered  her  purpose  better.  experience. 


THE  UNTRAINED  GIRL. 

A  GREAT  writer  has  said  :  “There  is  no  mind  so 
weak  and  powerless  as  not  to  have  its  inclina¬ 
tions.”  So,  there  is  no  head  or  hand  so  untrained  that 
there  is  not  some  work  which  it  can  profitably  accom¬ 
plish.  God  never  created  a  human  being,  with  any 
mind  at  all,  without  some  gift  or  talent  that  could  be 
used  for  its  support ;  either  with  or  without  culture. 
Better  with  culture,  no  one  can  doubt,  but  without, 
in  case  of  necessity.  Once  a  group  of  wealthy,  cul¬ 
tured  ladies,  living  in  luxury  and  leisure,  were  telling 
what  they  could  do,  if  they  had  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  one  of  them  declared  that  the  best  thing 
she  could  do  would  be  to  scrub.  She  knew  she  had 
strength  and  ability  for  that.  There  is  one  thing  a 
strong,  untrained  girl  can  do ;  she  can  scrub  and 
clean.  1  have  known  many  girls  who  were  trained  to 
do  nothing,  to  make  an  honest  and  comfortable  living 
by  cleaning  vegetables  and  washing  dishes  in  board¬ 
ing-houses  and  hotels.  Why  do  not  some  of  the 
untrained  and  unemployed  relieve  the  over-worked 
farmers’  wives  by  doing  this  work  for  them,  especially 
during  the  busy  seasons  ? 

I  know  a  woman  who  was  never  trained  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  particular,  but  who  possessed  a  bit  of  land  and 
a  love  for  poultry,  who  gets  her  living  by  raising 
chickens  for  a  hotel  in  a  town  three  miles  distant.  She 
keeps  them  until  they  are  six  weeks  old,  then  delivers 
them  to  the  proprietor  at  37  cents  each. 

I  have  an  acquaintance  whose  life  had  been  one  of 
ease  and  comparative  uselessness.  Her  husband  left 
her  with  only  a  house  and  lot  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
small  town.  What  could  she  do  ?  The  house  had  a 
conservatory  well  supplied  with  ferns,  palms,  lilies, 
roses,  carnations  and  other  plants  of  easy  culture. 
She  increased  them  by  means  of  seeds  and  cuttings, 
mostly  from  the  white  varieties ;  advertised  to  fur¬ 
nish  plants  and  flowers  for  weddings  and  funerals, 
and  has  secured  a  patronage  which  brings  her  a  good 
living,  and  enables  her  to  hire  a  man  to  do  the  hard¬ 
est  and  roughest  part  of  the  work.  She  had  had  no 
training  either  in  plant  or  flower  culture,  but  only  a 
love  for  them  and  good  taste  in  arranging  them. 

GERALDINE  GERMANE. 


A  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Oovemment  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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LEFT-OVERS  FROM  SYMPOSIA. 

Exchange  of  Work. 

IN  my  ideal  of  what  life  on  a  farm  should 
be,  the  wife  is  the  homemaker,  and 
the  husband  the  provider.  The  woman 
directs  her  energies  toward  making  home 
the  pleasantest,  most  comfortable  place 
in  the  world,  herself  the  most  attractive 
person,  to  those  of  her  household.  Sue 
brings  up  her  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  uses  judgment  and  good  sense 
in  the  matter  of  clothing  ;  spends  wisely, 
economizes  carefully,  and  sees  to  it  that 
the  moral  and  physical  atmosphere  of 
the  home  is  pure  and  sweet,  the  food  for 
mind  and  body  nutritious  and  whole¬ 
some. 

The  man,  in  his  character  of  provider, 
supplies  the  means  for  doing  all  this.  A 
conveniently  arranged  house  in  a  sunny 
location,  suitable  tools,  dry  goods  and 
groceries,  vegetables  and  fruits  in  their 
season,  wood  and  water  in  the  house  and 
money  for  the  hiring  of  necessary  help. 
He  will  not  expect  the  woman  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  her  particular  department 
to  assist  him  in  his,  by  making  butter  to 
sell,  or  by  doing  any  out- of  door  work. 

But  it  is  very  rarely  that  circumstances 
favor  this  strict  division  of  labor.  Sup¬ 
posing,  for  instance,  the  farmer’s  wife  is 
the  only  woman  of  the  family,  has 
delicate  health,  and  is  the  mother  of 
several  small  children,  while  the  farmer 
is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  keeps  a  hired 
man.  In  such  a  case  I  think  the  two 
men  should  not  only  do  all  outdoor  work, 
but  also  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
house,  especially  that  requiring  the  out¬ 
lay  of  physical  strength.  I  think  it  their 
plain  duty  to  do  enough  indoors  to  keep 
the  wife  from  being  overworked  and  run 
down,  whether  it  be  much  or  little. 

To  take  a  case  of  a  different  kind,  we 
will  suppose  the  family  to  consist  of 
three  robust  women  and  one  man,  not 
over  strong,  who  can  afford  but  little 
outside  help  in  running  the  farm.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  think  the  women 
should  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  man, 
and  be  ready  to  do  almost  any  kind  of 
out-door  work  not  physically  injurious  to 
them.  These  cases  are  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  of  those  that  lie  between  no 
two  are  exactly  alike.  Were  it  possible  to 
lay  down  any  universal  rule,  it  seems  to 
me  it  might  be  this:  If  the  women  of  the 
family  have  more  or  harder  work  in  the 
house  than  they  can  do  and  keep  their 
health,  then  the  men  should  help  them 
do  it;  if  the  men  are  “rushed”  or  over¬ 
worked,  and  the  women  are  not,  then 
the  women  should  help  them  out  of  doors. 
If  both  men  and  women  are  chronically 
overworked,  then — well,  if  they  can  not 
make  enough  on  the  farm  to  hire  help, 
it  looks  as  though  they  had  somehow 
missed  their  vocation,  and  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  or  else  try  some¬ 
thing  better  suited  to  their  capacities. 

Taking  the  kinds  of  work  separately, 
it  seems  to  me  that  cooking,  dishwashing, 
sweeping,  and  the  like,  come  more  with¬ 
in  the  woman’s  province,  while  carrying 
wood,  water,  and  buckets  of  swill,  which 
can  be  done  so  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  by  a  man,  are  more  properly  a 
man’s  work.  Excepting  in  the  summer 
time,  I  think  the  building  of  the  kitchen 
fire  should  in  general  devolve  on  the 
man.  Men,  as  a  rule,  are  more  warm¬ 
blooded  than  women,  and  hence  expos¬ 
ure  to  cold  is  not  so  great  a  tax  on  their 
vitality.  It  also  takes  them  less  time  to 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Wk  believe  there  are  at  least  200,000 
farmers  who  are  not  now  taking  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  who  would  want  it  if  they 
knew  it.  Will  you  give  it  the  introduc¬ 
tion  ?  We  will  send  you  the  samples  if 
you  will  use  them. 


dress,  and  when  the  fire  is  started  they 
can  leave  it  and  go  about  their  ciiores, 
while  a  woman  would  have  to  go 
shivering  about  for  some  time,  with  cold 
hands  and  feet,  before  the  room  was 
warm  enough  to  permit  of  her  working 
to  advantage. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  favor  the  women 
rather  than  the  men  in  these  opinions, 
it  is  because,  in  looking  around,  I  see  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  victims  of 
overwork  among  the  former,  and  am 
thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  custom 
has  assigned  to  them  more  than  their 
share  of  the  burdens  incident  to  farm 
life. 

If  both  men  and  women  would  bring 
reason  and  common  sense  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  rather  than  tradition,  I 
think  this  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
man’s  or  a  woman’s  duty  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  would  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  being  rightly  answered. 

L.  BOBBINS. 

Stair-Step  Savers. 

We  moved  to  a  newly  opened  farm  in 
the  timber  lands  of  Wisconsin  with 
ample  means  to  finish  the  house  already 
begun.  Sickness  and  death  came.  For 
three  summers  in  succession,  the  head 
of  the  house  suffered  severely — some¬ 
times  lying  even  at  the  point  of  death. 
This  caused  us  to  postpone  again  and 
again  the  work  on  our  house.  We 
had  at  first  finished  a  large  room  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  ground  floor.  Finding 
that  the  cooking  stove  did  not  heat  the 
house  comfortably,  wo  put  our  heating 
stove  upstairs,  where  we  had  also  finished 
several  rooms.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  vast  amount  of  work  that  upstairs 
sitting-room  cost  us— not  only  more 
steps,  but  climbing  steps  as  well.  But 
it  was  so  warm  and  cosy  up  there,  that 
for  three  winters  we  continued  to  spend 
all  the  time  possible  upstairs.  One 
spring,  a  new  baby  girl  came  to  us,  and 
in  the  fall  she  was  beginning  to  sit  on 
the  floor.  We  must  warm  the  floor,  and 
decided  to  bring  the  heater  down  and 
set  it  in  the  same  room  with  the  other 
stove.  After  doing  this,  we  were  a  bit 
more  crowded,  and  subjected  to  some 
laughing  remarks  ;  but  we  could  put  up 
with  that  as  we  were  quite  comfortable 
through  a  long,  dreary,  Wisconsin  win¬ 
ter.  I  never  realized  how  much  unneces¬ 
sary  work  I  was  doing  until  after  the 
change  was  made. 

This  bit  of  experience  seems  almost 
out  of  season  and  not  likely  to  suggest 
the  same  way  of  saving  steps  in  others’ 
daily  duties  ;  yet,  the  principle  involved 
is  always  the  same.  There  are  nearly 
always  ways  in  which  the  addition  of  a 
few  cents,  a  few  hours’  exertion  and  a 
generous  amount  of  common  sense,  will 
do  wonders,  and  cause  us  to  exclaim  : 
“  How  could  we  ever  have  done  other¬ 
wise  ?  Why  have  we  not  had  matters 
arranged  this  way  before  now  ?” 

While  our  house  was  unfinished,  we 
kept  flour  and  meal  upstairs.  At  a  fair 
I  examined  a  patent,  tin  flour  bin.  On 
the  way  home  I  thought,  “  A  tall  tin  can 
with  tightly  fitting  cover.  Why  not  use 
a  large  creamery  can  ?  ”  Accordingly  I 
stood  “three  in  a  row”  down  stairs, 
filled  them,  and  thus  had  corn  meal,  rye 
and  wheat  flour  near  at  hand,  saving 
many  trips  upstairs.  Before  we  began 
housekeeping  in  earnest,  Mr.  Niles  sub¬ 
scribed  for  The  R,  N.-Y.,  and  it  has  been 
our  constant  friend  and  companion  ever 
since — with  the  exception  of  one  year. 
We  have  profited  by  its  teachings  in  so 
many  ways,  and  our  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  such  matter  have  been 
so  few,  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
this  truth  :  Any  woman  who  wishes  for 
the  most  ease  and  real  pleasure  while 
doing  her  housework,  should  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  week  after  week,  and  try  to  use 
just  as  many  of  its  lessons  as  she  pcs- 
sibly  can.  She  will  not  fail  to  be  cheered, 
to  be  instructed,  and  to  be  benefited  by 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


such  reading.  While  The  R.  N.-Y.  aims 
to  “  save  steps,”  its  higher  aim  is  to  save 
nerve  force  with  which  to  enjoy  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  each  individual  reader. 

MBS.  LEVI  H.  NILES. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Colored  Handkerchiefs. — I  don’t  like  the 
red  bandanna  handkerchiefs  for  common 
use  on  the  farm.  A  white  one  if  used 
— like  some  women’s  kitchen  aprons,  for 
everything — is  not  white  at  all  when  it 
appears  at  the  wash  tub.  I  had  in  the 
house  one  yard  of  25-cent  polka  dot  navy 
blue  sateen.  I  cut  it  in  four  squares,  put 
the  narrow  hemmer  on  the  machine,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  had  what  appeared  to 
be  four  silk  handkerchiefs  at  about  six 
cents  each.  The  bandannas  are  eight 
cents.  The  silk  (?)  handkerchiefs  were 
boys’  size — a  yard  and  a  quarter  would 
be  better  for  the  men,  and  cheaper 
sateen  would  answer  the  purpose,  wash 
and  wear  well.  mbs.  k.  b. 

Inconsistencies. — Why  are  people  often 
ashamed  of  being  thought  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  upright  ?  A  man  well  advanced 
in  years,  was  one  day  reviewing  and  com¬ 
menting  on  the  traits  of  character  in  his 
children,  and  said:  “  My  William  is 
strictly  honest;  if  he  owed  a  man  five 
cents  he  would  go  two  miles  out  o^  his 
way  to  pay  it.  He  learned  that  at  school,” 
he  added,  as  if  he  would  apologize  for 
what  might  be  considered  a  sentimental 
weakness.  What  varying  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  prevail  with  many 
people  !  It  is  related  of  a  man  who  was 
very  sympathetic  in  his  feelings,  that  he 
had  been  known  to  borrow  $5  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  give  to  a  person  in  distress,  whom 
he  was  so  sorry  for,  and  yet  he  never  re¬ 
membered  to  return  the  borrowed  money. 
Vanity  and  love  of  approbation  some¬ 
times  cause  people  to  do  ridiculous 
things,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  world  is  keen-sighted  to  dis¬ 
cover  shams,  and  prompt  to  laugh  at 
them,  AUNT  BACUEL. 


PRIiNTED  PATCHWORK. 

If  our  HOiils  but  polee  iind  swIdk. 
l.ike  I  lie  o'liupubH  in  us  brii/en  rinR, 

Ever  level  and  ever  true 
To  the  laeK  we  have  to  do. 

We  BMill  sail  seciireJT  and  ever  reach 
The  Kortunate  Islrs  on  whose  beach. 

The  si,{hls  we  8e<i  and  the  sounds  we  hear, 

Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  fear. 

—  l.O.NOKKI.I.OW. 

....Emebson:  “One  of  the  mistakes  of 
women,  is  that  they  distrust  men  too 
much  in  general  and  not  enough  in  par¬ 
ticular,” 

...  .New  Yobk  Pbess  :  “  Society  is  not 
without  its  faults,  but  it  is  of  positive  ser¬ 
vice  in  advancing  the  politeness,  good 
humor  and  symmetry  of  life,” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Buhai,  New  Youkeh. 


TAKE 

AYER’S 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

®IT  LEADS 

ALL  OTHER 

BLOOD 

Purifiers. 


Farms  on  the  peninsula  of  Pouthern  Maryland 
and  Viriflnla:  mild,  healthy  climate;  friendly 
people;  huntlnx.  bshlni;:  early  veKBiables;  fruit, 
plums,  berries,  poultry,  &c. ;  send  for  map,  catalogue, 
wlthiiprlces.  P.  H.  LA1U1>,  31  Broadway,  New  York. 


n  1  p  p  I  I  y  4800  Acres  Good  Wheat 
DAnUllin  Lands  FOR  SALE! 

In  close  proximity  to  Spokane  Flour  Mills  and  short 
haul  to  tide  water,  adJolnlDK  prosperous  town  of 
Ilarrlnptop,  Wash.,  on  line  of  the  Great  Nor.hern 
K  It.  Fenced  and  ID  cultivation,  well  watered,  live 
dwelilnifs  on  the  land.  Average  wheat  yield  last 
year  26  bushels  per  acre.  Will  soil  whole,  or  In  tracts 
of  ISO  acres,  on  easy  terms.  Makes  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  Wheat  farm  at  a  bargain.  For  particulars 
address  CLUUUU  iti  UKAVEtS,  Spokane.  Wash. 


Half 

the 

Money 

spent  for  harness  and  shoes  could  he  saved  if 
they  were  troated  right.  Whether  leather  lasts 
or  not  depends  on  the  eare  it  gets. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil 

is  the  care-taker. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
you  want  it — a  swoh  with  each  can. 

I'nr  painiihlet,  free,  -  IIOW  '.‘O  TAKIt  CAlUt  o.r 
LH.vrilliU,"  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


Beecham’s  pills  arc  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


STUDY. 


A  practical  and  complete  Bus¬ 
iness  (loltege  (kmrse  given  hv 
MAIL  at  student  s  IIOM  E.  Low  rates  and 


perfect  satisfaction.  Trial  Lesson  and  Catalogue 
SS-cent  stamp.  ItltYANT  in  8TK  »TTON, 

No.  415  Main  Htreet,  Buifalo,  N.  Y 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

,  Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im* 
■proved  Arm  SlngerNewInjc mucliino 
.  finely  tlniahedy  nickel  plated | adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  |;uaranteed  for  10  ifiird;  with 
Automatteliohhifi  Winder,  Relf^Tbreading;  Cylln- 
I  dor  Sbullle,  Needio  and  a  completo 

of  Hteel  AllaehmentNjahippcd  any  where  on 
<{0  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  reipiired  in  advance. 
75,000  now  fnuse.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  prollts. 
CDITC  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  ntL  catalogue,  testimonials  and  UllmnscHof  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  WatachAva.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time.  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  bards.  No  dts- 
pgreeable  work  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
#3.  Every  family  should  have  Miiry 
.Fane,  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Furliitoii  iSl  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


BECKER  WASHER. 

A  l''uir  TViul  will  convince  tho  most 
skoptical  of  its  suporiori^  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines.  Thousand* 
in  use.  A<4KNT.S  WANTHU 
Circulars  Free.  Ma<le  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York.  Pa 


CHAIN  AM>  OIIABM  FHEE  WITH  EVERY  WATCH. 


FREE 


A  fine  14k  gold  pla¬ 
ted  watch  to  evt-ry 
reader  of  this  paper. 

Qp^Ctit  this  out  and  send  It  to  us  with 
your  full  natne  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  exaniinntion,  and  if 
you  thnik  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  $V.5.()0gold  watch  pay  our  sample 
price,  and  it  is  yours.  We  send 

with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  witliin 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  aiz  we 
will  give  you  One  Free*  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  aamples 
for  60  davH  ohiv.  Adilress 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’C 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Doarborn  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


PflR  QAI  F  — acres  of  land,  nine  miles 
I'l”  ”“Lr»  from  Richmond;  two-story 
frame  house  (on  two  roads)  two  to  three  miles  from 
depot.  }4.6U  cash,  or  If  any  to  remain,  price  and 
terius  to  be  arranged. 

JOHN  COWEN,  Glen  Allen,  Va. 
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The  Rural  New -Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrtonltaral  Presi. 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  ISCThey  are  buyers. 
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Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 
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One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

«  SWELLING.” 

Wk  have  often  referred  to  the  value  of 
yrater  in  affriculture.  When  gathered  in 
the  form  of  fruits,  eggs  and  fine  vege¬ 
tables,  it  has  fioated  many  a  mortgage 
off  the  farm.  We  also  believe  in  beans 
as  food  for  hard  working  men.  If  you 
were  to  trace  up  the  pedigree  of  some  of 
the  men  and  the  brains  that  have  changed 
the  history  of  this  country,  you  would 
run  up  against  the  beans  and  cod  fish 
eaten  on  the  old  New  England  farns. 
An  effective  illustration  of  the  power  in 
water  and  beans  is  seen  in  the  way 
anatomists  separate  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  They  fill  the  empty  skull  with 
small  beans  and  put  it  in  a  pan  of  water. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  beans  swell 
with  such  force  that  they  force  the  skull 
apart  at  the  sutures.  This  swelling  or 
bursting  power  of  the  beans  is  an 
illustration  of  what  sometimes  takes 
place  on  the  larm  when  new  ideas  get 
under  the  crust  of  hidebound  practices. 
Here,  we  will  say,  is  a  careful  farmer 
who  for  years  has  grown  a  superior 
quality  of  grain,  potatoes  or  poultry. 
He  has  been  selling  them  on  the  ordinary 
market  for  the  same  price  that  his  care¬ 
less  neighbors  get. 


No  wonder  that  man  thinks  something 
is  wrong  for  he  does  not  get  fair  wages 
for  his  skill  and  care.  If  he  gets  a  large 
crop,  he  gets  more  per  acre,  but  he  is  not 
paid  for  the  Mood  or  quality  in  his  goods. 
One  day,  the  idea  strikes  him  that  the 
fault  is  in  his  market.  Here  he  is  selling 
goods  to  unappreciative  customers — peo¬ 
ple  who  have  not  been  taught  to  look 
for  the  quality  that  is  in  his  goods.  All 
this  time  the  men  who  want  to  buy  that 
quality  don’t  know  that  he  has  it  for 
sale.  That  new  idea  gets  soaked  with 
the  “  sweat  of  his  brow,”  and  the  first 
you  know,  it  swells  and  breaks  up  the 
old  condition  of  things,  and  through  the 
hole  thus  made,  that  farmer  sees  lots  of 
people  reaching  out  to  buy  quality.  And 
now,  as  usual.  The  R.  N.-Y.  steps  into 
the  discussion  with  the  proposition  that 
through  its  columns  you  may  reach  the 
buyers  and  sellers  who  can  help  you  get 
the  new  idea  that  your  honest  sweat  is 
to  swell.  Of  course.  The  R  N.-Y.  wants 
a  hand  in  it.  That  is  our  business. 


Just  one  thing  more  about  this.  You 
may  have  seen  people  suffering  from 
what  is  known  as  the  swelled  or  big 
head.  That  is  the  result  of  just  such  a 
swelling  as  that  of  the  beans.  A  man 
gets  his  head  well  filled  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  importance  and  the  water  of 
flattery  puffs  up  these  beans  until  the 
head  is  thrown  out  of  balance.  Keep 
water  out  of  the  head  by  running  a  drain 
of  good  sense  so  the  moisture  will  work 
off  and  dry  your  own  estimate  of  yourself 
in 'the  fire  of  criticism  and  fair  experience. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  hates  all  humbugs  and 
makes  a  special  business  of  sticking  a 
pin  into  all  the  big-headed  schemes  that 
come  in  its  way.  It  will  treat  all  alike 
— father,  mother  and  child.  For  this 
purpose  alone  it  should  be  in  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  family,  lliink  of  it — the  rest  of  the 
year  for  only  50  cents. 

’i  «  ? 

You  are  now  asked  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  following  facts.  A  friend 
in  western  New  York  writes  of  a  serious 
time  he  had.  His  wife  was  very  sick  and 
though  his  mother-in-law  came  bravely 
to  the  rescue,  he  had  a  hard  time  in  the 
sick  room.  Now  let  him  tell  his  own 
story  : 

J ust  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crisis  had  passed, 
I  sallied  from  the  house  and  the  drst  thing  that  met 
my  gaze  was  a  very  diminutive  wood  pile.  Was  I 
discouraged  ?  No.  Why  not?  Because  I  had  seen  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  days  before,  a  cut  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  “hard-tlmes”  hired  man  that  could  saw  hve 
cords  of  wood  in  10  hours.  I  made  one  (a  hired  man) 
and  that  InslgnlQcant  little  wood  pile  grew  like  a 
mushroom.  I  want  to  live  till  another  winter  so  I 
can  saw  wood  with  It.  I  actually  belleye  I  shall  have 
stove  wood  to  sell.  I  wouldn’t  take  $25  for  the 


machine  If  I  couldn’t  get  another  like  It.  The 
material  to  make  It  cost  me  Just  38  cents.  That 
wooden  hired  man  will  pay  for  The  B.  N.-Y.  25  years 
and  then  I  shall  be  C7.  I  am  going  to  use  It  for  a 
bait.  How?  Why,  people  have  already  come  four 
miles  to  see  It,  and  I’ll  have  them  hooted  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  another  year. 

Now,  sir,  where  are  y.jU,  when  the  neigh¬ 
bors  see  you  making  use  of  some  idea 
you  have  absorbed  from  The  R.  N.-Y  ? 
Do  you  speak  right  straight  up  and  say, 
“  I  got  that  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  a  paper  that  you  ought  to  take”? 
Do  you  say  that  and  rub  it  in  with  the 
statement  that  The  R,  N.-Y.  gives  more 
for  $1  than  anything  else  on  earth  ?  If 
not,  why  don’t  you  ?  We  will  pay  the 
postage  on  your  answer. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it 

Bottles  for  Pickles.— Where  can  I  get  bottles 
for  putting  up  pickles  for  market?  L.  H. 

ANS.— Write  to  the  Whitney  Glass  Works,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Kerosene  Emclsion.— Howls  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  made  and  used?  j.  j.  b. 

ANS.— One  form  recommended  by  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  Is  made  from  soft  soap,  one 
quart  ;  kerosene,  one  pint,  and  water,  six  quarts. 
Warm  the  soap  until  It  becomes  llquehed.  remove 
from  near  the  Are,  add  the  kerosene  and  agitate 
rapidly  with  a  fo-ce  pump  for  5  to  10  minutes,  until 
It  becomes  a  homogeneous,  creamy  mass  from  which 
the  kerosene  will  not  separate  on  standing.  Dilute 
with  water  so  that  the  kerosene  will  be  one-flfteenth 
of  the  entire  mixture.  If  properly  prepared.  It  can 
be  used  with  safety  on  nearly  all  plants,  except 
squashes,  melons,  cucumbers  and  others  of  this 
family.  It  Is  a  remedy  for  all  sucking  Insects,  and 
for  others  with  solt  bodies  with  which  It  can  be 
brought  In  contact.  A  bard  soap  emulsion  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  hard  soap  In  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  using  It  Instead  of  the  soft  soap.  Spray 
upon  cabbages  as  soon  as  the  worms  appear,  but  not 
after  very  large  heads  appear.  Spray  for  aphides 
upon  all  trees  and  strubs. 

DtTNDAS,  Ontario,  Can.— Wheat  and  clover  win¬ 
terkilled  In  some  places.  Great  show  for  fruit. 
Pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees  are  In  full  bloom 
and  apples  coming  out.  The  weather  has  been  dry, 
with  some  showers.  As  there  was  little  frost  In  the 
ground,  grass  Is  fully  two  weeks  ahead  of  last  spring, 
Cattle  were  turned  out  to  pasture  before  the  first  of 
May,  which  Is  very  early  here.  A  great  many  peach, 
pear  and  plum  trees  are  being  planted  this  spring, 
and  bearing  apple  trees  are  being  dug  out.  The 
greater  part  of  the  spring  crops  will  be  potatoes  and 
oats,  with  some  barley,  peas,  and  roots.  u.  r.  h. 


CoiaiQbik 

No  possible  injury 
can  result  from 
any  reasonable 
amount  of  riding 
on  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  bicycle. 
The  theory  that 
cycling  was  harm¬ 
ful  has  long  since 
been  exploded, 
and  physicians  everywhere  recommend 
the  wheel  to-day  as  affording  the  best 
means  of  exercise  for  men  and  women. 


Dr.  William  S.  Stewart,  Professor  Em¬ 
eritus,  Medico  Chirurgical  College, 
Philadelphia,  says :  “  I  regard  the  use 
of  the  bicycle  as  a  means  of  physical 
culture  superior  to  any  other  means 
in  use  at  the  present  time.” 


POP^  MFO.  CO., 

Jioston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford, 

Catalogue  free  at  our  agencies,  or 
mailed  for  two  two-ceiit  stamps. 


O  . . —I  . 


The  BEST  ROUTE 


The  Great  Health  Drink 

Safe,  sure  and  reliable.  Always  on 
time.  A  pleasure  and  a  delight.  Com¬ 
fortable,  enjoyable. 

HIRES’ 

Rootbeep 

A2Sc.  pkg.  makes  S  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 

Send  2o.  Btunp  for  beautiful  picture  cards  und  book. 

The  Chas.  £.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Pure,  Sweet,  Healthful. 

Made  from  fruit  juices. 


I  _  I II  p  IV  Made  from  fruit  juices.  Will 
e  mm  1 1  keep  for  years  wlthoutoturniug 
to  vinegar  In  any  climate.  Cost  7  cents  per  gallon. 
Excellent  for  table  and  beverage.  You  will  be  sure 
to  like  U.  Send  SI  for  receipt.  Easy  to  make.  In¬ 
gredients  gotten  In  any  grocery.  Address  CHAM¬ 
PAGNE  CIDER  CO.,  170  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


O  not  be  deceived. —  The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “Old  Dutch” 
.  process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  arc  standard,  and  always 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


ANCHOR  ’*  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Ix)uis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT  "  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (lAJuisville). 

“  JOH  N  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Philsu) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  “(St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  is 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready-mixed 
jiaints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 


For  Colors -National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
25-pound  of  L<.*ad,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  maichine  shades 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood.  ’ 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 
save  you  a  good  inaiiy  dollars.  ’  ‘  ’ 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


’  'W  ^  >  JL  >- 

You  Ri-fc  EES' 

Double  Acting 

i  Excelsior  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits  prevent 
Leaf  Blight*  Wormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy,, 
yield  of  all  Fruit  endl 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  8  ots.  for 
)  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
I  on  spraying,  Oirculan/rer.. 

1  m.STAHL, Quincy, nt.\ 


lYPUMPS 

bw  Our  rSnrfield  Knnnanrk. 


Our  Garfield  Knapsack, 
^  'Double  Empire,  Perfection, and 
,  Jdttlcfiicm  Ifoil  all  others.  The  best  is 
■  always  cheapest,  DC  OX  Brass  working  parts, 
^nd  these  are  the  DLO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers. 
Vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.  Remember  the  Garfield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  the  back.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instinctioiL  We  can  save  you  money. 
FIELD  FORCE  FCUP  tX).,  118  BrUtol  Are.,  LOCKPOUT,  N.  Y. 


^PRAY  PUMPS 


KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS. 
Bucket  and  Barrel  PDIIII’H. 
Deming,  Bordeaux,  *  Vermo- 
rel  8pri^  Nozzles.  Largest  vari¬ 
ety.  Best  Goods.  World’s  fhir  Awards 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO 

Ilenion  dk  Uuhbell 


WestemAgts. 

Send  for  Oatalogue  am 


Chicago  III. 
id  'Treatise 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the 

Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Potato  Field. 

One  acre  of  Potatoes  covered  per  hour,  using  one- 
half  to  one  pound  of  Paris-green.  It  Is  simple  and 
durable.  Price,  complete,  as  illustrated,  i)j«7.00. 
Send  for  Circular.  Headquarters  on  Paris-green, 
Hellebore  and  Whale  Oil  Soap. 


DON’T  POKON  -  YO u rsel f 
uun  I  ruiouw  animals 

■V-  WITH  DRY  POWDER,  USE 

BIGELOW’S  LiaUID 

PARIS-GREEN  OR  LONDON-PURPLE. 


SURE  DEATH  to  Potato  Bugs,  Chinch  Bugs,  Cur- 
culio,  Caiikor,  Cotton  Worms,  etc.  Put  up  in  One 
Pound  Tin  Cans,  iikrmeticai.i.y  sealed.  Cheaper  and 
better  than  the  dry  forms.  Price,  per  case  of  two 
dozen,  $4. .50;  per  dozen  cans,  $2.3.5;  per  can,  25  cents. 
Full  directions  'with  each  can.  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 
Impossible  to  inhale  while  preparing  for  use.  Mingles 
freely  with  water  and  never  settles.  Does  not  clog 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  Be  sure  and  use  the  Liquid,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  One  can  suf¬ 
ficient  to  poison  130 gallons  of  water.  BigclowcV  Co., 
Mfrs.,  71<>-71S  linrrabec  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


PARIS-GREEN 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


To“  Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 

W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch  Houses: 

85  &  87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  in  the  World. 

THK  AQUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  u.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  L>.,  net,  114. 
Send  for  full  circular,  ft 


.  SPRAY  Y0UI\TRE]5. 

\  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS.^ 

i  SPRAYINIG  PUMPS. 

I  Pamphlets  free  on  Application 

^RUM5EY&C0.tTo.Seneca  Fall^NY 


01  linniTT  A  BOlld  kerosene  emulsion,  readily 
\|  ||||L|  I  F  soluble,  non-combustible  and  non- 
ULUIIUIIL  poisonous  Insecticide.  Keepshen- 
bouses,  chickens  and  dogs  free  from  lice,  and  borers 
and  rabbits  from  trees,  etc. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


- THE - 

ODORLESS  PHOSPHm 

OR,  AS  KNOWN  ABROAD, 

The  Slag  Phosphate, 

IS  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

JACOB  REESE, 

Under  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States 


A  WONDERFUL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Only  four  (4)  tons  of  the  ODORLESS  PHOSPHATE 
were  made  In  1878,  while  In  1893  830,316  tons  were 
made  and  used  as  a  fertilizer. 


SPRAY 


g  lUTOMATIG 
S  MiCHINtBV. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  MCGOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IN  1893 

The  demand  was  so  great  in  Europe,  that 
we  exported  26,880,000  pounds  of  our 
make  to  Germany. 


THE  PEPPIER  SPRAYER 


Potatoes, 
Trees  and  | 
Vineyards. 


WUI  Spray  30  ACRES  of  POTATOES  a  Day.' 
.  SPLENDID  LAWN  SPRINKLER.  I 
Aostrated  and  Oescnptive  Catalogue  Free.  Also  Riggs') 
Gang  Plow  and  Riggs’  Improved  Furrower.  I 

THOMAS  PEPPLER. 


The  Aggregate  Amount  of  the  BASIC  PHOSPHATE 
made  from  1878  to  1893  Inclusive,  Is 

6,407,793  TONS. 


Jacob  Reese, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES, 


QBAIN. 


Premium  Goods 


Wheat . 

Bre . 

Barley . 

Baokwheat 

Corn . 

Oats . 


No  g’oods  sold  except  in  combination 
with  a  renewal  or  new  subscription,  or 
in  advancing  a  subscription  already  paid 
in  advance.  Any  article  may  be  secured 
without  money  as  a  premium  for  new 
subscriptions.  Our  new  cash  terms  to 
club-raisers  are  the  most  liberal  ever 
offered  by  any  responsible  paper.  Until 
July  1,  new  subscriptions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for  50 
cents,  and  two  such  names  count  as  one 
yearly  on  any  of  our  offers.  We  have 
secured  special  manufacturers’  prices  on 
all  the  goods  we  offer  as  premiums,  and 
the  prices,  including  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rubal,  are  less  than  the 
same  quality  of  goods  can  be  purchased 
for  at  retail.  Hence  the  purchaser  gets 
goods  at  a  discount,  and  the  paper  prac¬ 
tically  free  besides.  The  goods  are  all 
first  class,  and  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented. 


NOTICE 

name  thtb 


on 

LABEL 

AND  GKT 


THEGENUINE 


NATURE’8  OWM  FERTILIZER. 
CANADA  jm  m  m 

HNLBAOHHD  pil  ■■ 

HABDWOOl)  I  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handllnx  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Qnaranteed 
Analysis  to 

TUB  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants'  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


CROPS 

INCREASED 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 


PODLTBY— LIVB. 

Decks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Vowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb .  . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb... 

Deese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair. 

PlReons,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

SprlnK  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  ner  lb . 


The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness. 

We  have  just  one  set  of  this  harness 
to  offer  this  year  for  a  small  club.  For 
all  heavy  work,  such  as  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  etc.,  especially  in  orchards,  this  har- 


.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  (liflferent  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 
VEGETABLES.  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO, TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Ferti.lzer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FRKSII  DRBSSKD  POULTBT— ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  9  @  10 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  5  @  7 

Broilers,  Pblla., to  3  lbs  per  pair,per  lb  35  ®  37 

3  to  <  lbs  per  pair,  per  lb  .  .'10  @  35 

L.  I.,  scalded .  25  &  30 

Western,  dry  picked .  50  &  25 

Western,  scalded .  18  @  22 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  2.1  Si  24 

Fowls  &  Chickens.  State  &  Penn.,  prime  .  10  a  — 
Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small...  10  @  — 

Dry-picked,  large .  10  ®  — 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  10  @  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  9  Si  9X 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  O  @  0^ 

Capons,  Phlla..  large .  21  &  22 

Mixed  weights .  18  &  20 

Small  and  slips .  14  @  16 

Md.  and  W’n,  large .  —  st  — 

Small  and  slips .  -  a  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  75  &  — 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 160  O  — 

VHGHTABLHB. 

Asparagus,  ex.  per  doz  bunches . 1  60®1  75 

Prime  .  76@1  26 

Culls .  40®  60 

Beets,  Florida,  per  barrel  crate . 1  50® 2  50 

Florida  and  Charleston, per  100  bunches. 3  60@5  00 

Cabbage.  Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00®1  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . . . 1  00@i  37 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  76®1  12 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 1  U0®2  OU 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

California,  oer  case .  — ®  — 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  dozen .  . .~  26®  60 

Southern,  per  dozen .  25®  .50 

Cuoumoers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  60@2  50 

Boston  and  N.  O.,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Bgg  plant,  Fx>rlda,  per  obi . 3  00®6  00 

Green  peas.  Savannah,  per  crate .  —  ®  — 

N.  C..  per  half  tbl . 1  0043  50 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00@1  lO 

Lettuce,  per  basket .  25®  75 

Per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  76®!  OO 

Havana,  per  crate . .  —a  — 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  0C@2  2o 

N.  O.,  per  bbl . i  0'®3  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  26®1  60 

Badlshes,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00a2  00 

Bhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 2  C0S2  60 

Squash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  50®1  00 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . . .  76@1  00 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate .  1  C(@2  10 

Savannah,  per  orate . 2  00@3  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  orate . 1  00®3  00 

Turnips.  Jersev  and  L.  I.  Bnssla  per  bbl..  ~st  — 


MARKETS 


BDTTHB. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras. 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras  ...  . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . 

First  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE. 

state,  full  cream,  large,  choice  . . 

Full  cream,  large,  fair  to  prime . 

Full  cream,  small,  colored . 

Full  cream,  small,  white . 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime.... 
Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com'n  to  good. 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime _ 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  . 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered . 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy.. 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best.. 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good . 

Tenn.  and  Ky,  fresh  collections,  choice  . 
Other  S’n,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good. 

Duck  eggs,  Maryland . 

Southern  and  Western . 

Goose  eggs.  Western . 

Sontbern  . 

FB  HITS— GB  BEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 

linssets,  Boxbury,  per  bbl . 

Kussets.  Golden,  per  bbl . 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box . . 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box . 

Kussets,  fancy,  per  box . 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box . 

Kussets.  fair  to  prime,  per  box . 

Large,  coarse  wnd  poor,  per  box . 

Strawberiles.  Maryland,  per  quart . 

Charleston,  per  quart . 

N.  C..  per  quart . 

Norfolk,  per  quart . 

Watermelons,  FJa.,  each . 

FBDITB— DBIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common  . . 

S’n.  sun-dried,  siloed,  fancy . 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice.... . 

S’n,  sun-dried,  siloed,  prime . 

S’n.  sun-dried,  siloed,  common . 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Apricots.  California,  per  lb . 

Uberrles,  per  lb . 

Blaokbetnes,  per  lb . 

Hnokleberrles,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  California,  nnpeeled . 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow. 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 

Delaware,  evaporated,  nnpeeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Soutbero,  unpeeled . 

Baspberrles,  evaporated,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . 
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ness  is  invaluable.  There  are  no  whiffle- 
trees  in  the  way,  for  none  are  needed. 
It  requires  only  a  small  club  to  get  this 
one.  Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once  if 
you  have  a  team  of  horses. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE. 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufflclent  Potash. 


Mathews’  Combined  Drill, 
Cultivator  and  Hoe. 

Our  premiums  for  this  season  are  go¬ 
ing  fast ;  hut  here  is  one  that  got  left. 
The  Mathews’  is  still  in  the  van  of  use¬ 
ful  implements  for  the  garden.  It  is  the 
only  seed  drill  having  the  patent  indi- 

cator  for  ad- 
justing  the 
drill  to  the 
kind  of  seed 
v  *  sown, 

--X.  with  a  touch 

- - - — ,  Qf  finger. 

There  is  no  better  or  more  valuable  im¬ 
plement  for  the  garden  ;  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  it  for  only  a  few 
hours’  work  getting  subscriptions.  Don’t 
you  want  it  ? 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  iTarmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Mnrlate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  60  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LkBOY  salt  CO.,  LeBoy,  N.  Y. 


If  you  name  The  Bubal  Nhw-Yokkkb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Have  You  a  Watch  P 

This  is  the ‘‘ Climax,”  guaranteed  to 
keep  accurate  time  and  warranted  for 
one  year.  This  is  a  stem  winder  and  ele¬ 
gantly  finished,  either  gilii  or  nickel  case. 
It  is  made  in  one  of  the  largest  factories 
in  New  England.  It  is  the  cheapest  time- 


FALMEB,  BIVENBUKQ  &  CO. 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMBB.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 


P>I18E§T 


POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 


15)i@16 

U4&U 

13)4014 

12)A®13 


Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Reade  Street.  New  York. 
Beferences :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


30  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.NJVC 


2  &  24 

The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow, 

11  @13  s. 

7)4®  8  ^  ^ 

18  il9  .  t. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HKADQUARTKRS  FOK. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

ileceive  and  sell,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 


in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 


Daily,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Keports,  .Special  iteferenocs,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(C7“lnquirlcs  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  the 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shoveling, 
works  successfully  In  the  hardest  ground  and  is 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 
Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 


For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  hotter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  applica- 
GAKNKR  &  COm 
Produce  Commigsion  Merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


keeper  in  the  world  for  the  money.  Price 
with  renewal,  $3,  with  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  S2.75.  Giyen  for  a  club  of  five  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each ;  or  for 
a  club  of  10  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  at  50  cents  each.  This  offer  is  good 
only  to  July  1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


show  this  Threshing -mnehine  to  be  th.a 
Rtoiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Bequires  only  about  1 miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
dracrqjtion,  and  for  the  best  Straw-pre.serving  Eye- 
tnreshers,  Clover-huUers,  Fannlng-mUls,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
nersan  I  Drag-saw  Machii'.cs,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  scud  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  BISAUU  UABDSB,  Cobl&dll,  N.  Y. 


AN  EARLY  CARDEN. 

ISO  plant.s  postpaid  for  #1.  25  E.  Tomatoes, 
50  E.  Cabbages,  25  head  Lettuce,  25  B.  Beets,  26  Prize- 
taker  Onions.  The  best  early  kinds;  transplanted; 
well  packed.  White  and  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorn,  and 
S.  S.  Hamburg  eggs,  75  cents  per  15. 

V.  8TONBROAD,  Lewlstown,  Pa 


These  are  the  hogs  so  universally  recommended 
by  the  English  bacon  curers,  and  from  which  the 
English  Breakfast  Bacon  Is  made.  Choice  Pigs  of 
both  sexes,  three  months  old,  from  Sanders  Spencer 
and  Walker  Jones  sows.  Price,  120  to  $25  a  pair. 

B,  GIBSON,  Delaware,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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THE  PLANET  JR.  IN  A  NEW  ROLE. 

If  one  would  realize  how  few  new 
thinj^s  there  are  “  under  the  sun”  he 
should  go  into  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a,  to  him,  brand-new  idea, 
and  examine  the  patents  already  issued 
covering  the  same  idea.  The  chances  are 
100  to  1  that  he  will  find  himself  some 
years  behind  the  procession.  With  an 
experience  of  this  kind  in  mind,  it  is 
with  great  diffidence  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  Ihk  Rubal  Nkw-Yorkkk 
readers  to  the  use  of  the  Planet  Jr.  seed 
drill  for  giving  “  lunches”  of  fertilizers. 
According  to  Bulletin  No.  09  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  the  vegetables  grown 
for  exhibition  at  Chicago  last  summer 
were  given  repeated  light  dressings  of  a 
mixture  of  wood  ashes  and  finest  bone 
meal.  This  was  sprinkled  near  the 
plants  and  cultivated  in  with  the  Planet 
•Tr.  wheel  hoe.  This  means  a  great  deal 
of  labor  if  the  distribution  be  done  by 
hand  ;  but  I  find  that  I  can,  not  only 
spread  the  fertilizer  on  accurately  with 
the  seed  drill,  but  can  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  it  in,  thus  saving  almost  all  the 
time  required  for  one  operation.  I  am 
doing  this,  not  in  garden  plots,  but  in 
field  culture. 

I  find  that  if  the  index  is  set  at  “Sal¬ 
sify,”  the  drill  will  sow  about  one  pound 
to  every  100  feet,  wheti  the  fertilizer  is 
quite  dry.  The  drill  will  hold  about 
three  pounds  of  fertilizer.  If  at  all 
moist,  the  fertilizer  will  not  run  through 
as  freely,  and  the  holes  must  be  opened 
wider  to  get  the  same  amount  distrib¬ 
uted.  I  run  the  drill  up  one  side  of  the 
row  and  back  on  the  other,  thus  doub¬ 
ling  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  per  row. 
My  plan  is  to  give  a  “feed”  this  way 
every  two  weeks.  By  fastening  a  small 
piece  of  tin  in  the  tube  through  which 
the  seed  is  intended  to  pass,  the  stream 
of  fertilizer  may  be  divided  so  as  to  fail 
on  each  side  of  a  row  of  very  small 
plants.  In  this  case  the  furrower  is,  of 
course,  left  off.  n.  h.  eglkrton,  .tb. 


A  POTATO  EXPERIMENT  IN  SULLI¬ 
VAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Fertilizers  No  Match  For  Drought. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  has  a  soil  well 
adapted  to  potato  growing.  When  the 
land  was  new,  magnificent  potatoes  were 
dug  from  the  virgin  soil  under  very 
ordinary  culture.  The  potato  was  always 
a  sure  crop,  as  the  light,  deep,  slaty  soil 
which  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
county,  is  genuine  “  potato  ground.”  Of 
late,  the  crop  has  not  been  so  prolific. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  depleted  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  and  in  some  degree,  to 
the  want  of  proper  culture  and  to  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties. 

Having  an  interest  in  a  farm  in  the 
township  of  Bethel,  I  undertook  last 
year  to  see  if  by  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  the  introduction  of  new  seed 
and  modern  methods  of  culture,  the 
records  of  early  crops  could  not  be 
beaten.  Though  the  effort  was  not  a 
flattering  success,  the  result  could  not  be 
called  a  failure  ;  and,  compared  with  the 
average  yield  in  the  county,  it  was  at 
least  a  financial  success,  though  not  up 
to  expectations.  There  were  some  dis¬ 
advantages  to  contend  with,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  which  may  be  helpful. 

An  acre  of  sod  ground  \vas  selected, 
which  sloped  to  the  south  and  east. 
After  plowing  as  deep  as  possible,  and 
harrowing  thoroughly  with  a  Stevens 
spring-tooth  harrow,  1,200  pounds  of  the 
Mapes  potato  manure  were  spread  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in.  It  was  then  fur¬ 
rowed  as  deep  as  the  plow  could  run, 
about  three  feet  apart.  The  seed  was 
cut  into  pieces,  with  not  less  than  three 
eyes  to  a  piece,  and  dropped  about  15 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  About  a  week 
after  planting,  800  pounds  of  the  fertili¬ 
zers  were  spread  along  the  furrows,  and 
the  ground  was  again  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed.  The  plow  was  not  used,  but  the 
Planet,  Jr.  cuJtivator  was  used  freely 
during  June  and  the  early  part  of  July, 
but,  unfortunately,  was  neglected  later 


on  when  it  was  most  needed  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  drought. 
The  boys  were  too  much  interested  in 
haying,  and  the  potatoes  suffered. 

One  barrel  of  Early  Norther  and  one  of 
New  Queen  were  furnished  by  Geo.  W. 
P.  Jerrard,  Caribou,  Me.,  and  one  barrel 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  Dutton’s  Seedling  from  C.  E.  Chap¬ 
man,  Peruville,  N.  V.  The  seed  was 
selected  with  a  view  to  variety,  and  also 
with  a  purpose  to  get  select  from  a 
Northern  latitude.  The  yield  was  as 
follows :  Early  Norther  1,740  pounds,  or 
29  bushels  ;  New  Queen  1,200  pounds,  or 
21  bushels;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
1,500  pounds,  or  25  bushels;  Dutton’s  Seed¬ 
ling  3,000  pounds,  or  50  bushels.  Early 
Norther  produced  a  little  the  largest 
yield,  and  the  tubers  were  of  smaller 
size.  All  were  planted  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  Early  Norther  were  about  two 
weeks  ahead  all  along.  There  were  no 
small  tubers  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and 
Dutton’s  Seedling,  and  no  unmarketable 
ones  of  any  account  in  the  others.  All 
were  smooth,  of  good  size,  and  excellent 
quality. 

The  bugs  were  quite  troublesome,  and 
required  frequent  applications  of  Paris- 
green.  It  was  applied  dry,  mixed  one  part 
to  seven  parts  of  slaked  lime,  with  Leg¬ 
gett’s  dry-powder  gun.  Not  being  able  to 
give  them  personal  attention,  the  boys 
were  directed  to  watch  them  carefully 
and  apply  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  the  first 
appearance  of  blight,  but  in  the  more  ab¬ 
sorbing  hay  gathering  this  was  neglected. 
The  same  piece  will  be  planted  again 
this  year,  and  an  application  of  700 
pounds  of  special  fertilizer  will  be  used 
in  the  drill.  The  results  will  be  reported 
in  due  time.  .i.  .i.  d. 


Recruiting  By  Science.— Queensland, 
Australia,  has  become  quite  a  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  country.  The  labor  is  largely 
performed  by  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Some  people  have  wondered 
how  these  lazy  people  have  been  induced 
to  go  so  far  from  home.  The  following 
note  in  the  Sugar  Planter  explains  in 
part : 

When  one  of  the  Australian  squadron 
was  patrolling  the  South  Seas  lately,  she 
came  up  with  a  sailing  vessel,  and  one  of 
her  officers  boarded  the  stranger.  She 
proved  to  be  a  colonial  craft,  engaged  in 
recruiting  Kanakas  for  the  Queensland 
plantations.  On  board,  the  naval  officer 
noticed  a  phonograph.  He  was  told  that 
before  the  vessel  left  Queensland,  the 
captain  visited  some  of  the  sugar  plan¬ 
tations  where  South  Sea  Islanders  are 
employed.  He  took  a  camera  and  a 
phonograph,  and  then  he  went  into  the 
business  of  photographing  groups  of  na¬ 
tives  on  the  plantations,  also  taking  in¬ 
dividual  pictures  of  well-known  natives 
from  the  New  Hebrides,  and  others  from 
the  Solomon  Group. 

Edison’s  invention  was  then  brought 
into  service,  the  best  known  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  especially  those  who  had  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  islands,  being  asked  to 
speak  into  the  phonograph  anything  they 
would  like  to  tell  their  friends.  Large 
numbers  of  these  phonographed  letters 
were  procured,  giving  accounts  of  what 
sort  of  lile  the  Kanakas  were  having  on 
the  plantations,  and  any  other  news  that 
would  interest  the  “old  folks  at  home.” 
After  securing  a  good  supply,  the  ingen¬ 
ious  shipmaster  sailed  fur  the  islands, 
and,  when  last  seen,  was  astonishing  the 
natives.  Many  of  the  photographs  he 
had  transferred  to  glass  for  use  with  the 
lime  light,  and  with  the  photographs 
and  the  phonograph  he  was  in  a  po--ition 
to  give  such  an  ocular  exhibition  of  life 
on  a  plantation  as  fainy  changed  the  na¬ 
tive  doubts  into  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
emigrate. 

Nor  was  this  all.  At  the  lime-light 
show  he  would  produce  a  full-sized  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  absent  friend,  a  native  who 
was  well  known  in  the  island  in  which 
the  shipmaster  happened  to  be,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  his  dusky  audience, 
would  make  him  speak  words  of  greeting 
from  his  plantation  home  in  Bundaberg 
— 1,000  miles  away.  If  any  misgivings 
were  felt  before  the  phonograph  was 
produced,  that  bewitched  machine  dis¬ 
pelled  them  by  making  the  lime-light 
figure  of  their  friend  address  the  natives 
in  their  own  longue,  and  in  the  same 
voice  tnat  they  knew  so  well  when  he 
dwelt  among  them.  Needless  to  say,  the 
phonograph  has  proved  a  valuable  re¬ 
cruiting  accessory. 


After  reading  the  following  letters  can  any 
one  longer  doubt  that  a  trustworthy  remedy 
for  that  terribly  fatal  malady,  consumption, 
has  at  last  been  found?  If  these  letters  had 
been  w'ritten  by  your  best  known  and  most 
esteemed  neighbors  they  could  be  no  more 
w'orthy  of  your  confidence  than  they  now 
are,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  well  known, 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  citizens,  who, 
in  their  several  neighborhoods,  enjoy  the 
fullest  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
know  them. 

K.  C.  McLin,  Esq.,  of  Kempsville,  Prince^ 
Anne  Co.,  Va.,  whose  portrait  heads  this 
article,  writes  :  “  When  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  I 
was  very  low  with  a  cough  and  at  times 
spit  up  much  blood.  I  was  not  able  to  do 
the  least  work,  but  most  of  the  time  was  in 
bod.  I  was  all  run-down,  very  weak,  my 
head  was  dizzy  and  I  was  extremely  despon¬ 
dent.  The  first  Iwttle  I  took  did  not  seem 
to  do  mo  much  good,  but  I  had  faith  in  it 
and  continued  using  it  until  I  had  taken 
fifteen  bottles  and  now  I  do  not  look  nor 
feel  like  the  same  man  I  was  one  year  ago. 
People  are  astonished  and  say,  ‘well,  last 
year  this  time  I  would  not  have  thought 
that  you  would  be  living  now.’  I  can  thank¬ 
fully  say  I  am  entirely  cured  of  a  disease 
which,  but  for  your  wonderful  ‘Discovery’ 
would  have  resulted  in  my  death.” 

Even  when  the  predisposition  to  consump¬ 
tion  is  inherited,  it  may  be  cured,  as  verified 
by  the  following  from  a  most  truthful  and 
much  respected  Canadian  lady,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Vansicklin,  of  Brighton,  Out.  She  writes : 
“  I  have  long  felt  it  my  duty  to  acknowledge 
to  you  what  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  and  his  ‘Pleasant  Pellets’  have 
done  for  mo.  They  almost  raised  me  from 
the  grave.  I  had  three  brothers  and  one 
sister  die  of  consumption  and  I  was 
speedily  following  after  them.  _  I  had  severe 
cough,  pain,  copious  expectoration  and  other 
alarming  symptoms  and  my  friends  all 
thought  I  had  but  a  few  months  to  live.  At 
that  time  I  was  persuaded  to  try  the  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery’  and  the  first  bottle 
acted  like  magic.  Of  course,  I  continued  on 
with  the  medicine  and  as  a  result  I  gained 
rapidly  in  strength.  My  friends  were  aston¬ 


ished.  When  I  commenced  the  use  of  your 
medicines,  six  years  ago,  I  weighed  but  120 
pounds  and  was  sinking  rapiffiy.  I  now 
weigh  135,  and  my  health  continues  perfect.” 


“Golden  Medical  Discovery”  cures  con¬ 
sumption  (which  is  scrofula  of  the  lungs), 
by  its  wonderful  blood-purifying,  invigorat¬ 
ing  and  nutritive  i^roi^erties.  For  weak 
lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  shortness  of  breath, 
nasal  catarrh,  bronchitis,  severe  coughs, 
asthma,  and  todred  affections,  it  is  a  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy.  While  it  promptly  cures  the 
severest  coughs,  it  stren^hens  the  system 
and  purifies  the  blood. 

“Golden  Medical  Discovery”  does  not  make 
fat  people  more  corpulent,  but  for  thin,  pale, 
puny  children,  as  well  as  for  adults  reduced 
in  flesh,  from  any  cause,  it  is  the  greatest 
flesh-builder  known  to  medical  science. 
Nasty  cod  liver  oil  and  its  “  emulsions,”  are 
not  to  bo  compared  with  it  in  efficacy.  It 
rapidly  builds  up  the  system,  and  increases 
the  solid  flesh  and  weight  of  those  reduced 
below  the  usual  standard  of  health  by 
“  wasting  diseases.” 

To  hiace  up  the  entire  system  after  the 
grip,  pneumonia,  fevers,  and  other  prostrat¬ 
ing  acute  diseases  ;  to  build  up  needed  flesh 
and  strength,  and  to  restore  health  and  vigor 
when  you  feel  “  run-down  ”  and  “  used-up  ” 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  promotes  all 
the  bodily  functions,  rouses  every  organ  into 
healthful  action,  purifies  and  enriches  the 
blood,  and  through  it  cleanses,  repairs,  and 
invigorates  the  erUire  system. 

A  Treatise  on  Consumption,  giving  numer¬ 
ous  testimonials  with  phototype,  or  half-tone, 
portraits  of  those  cured,  numerous  refer¬ 
ences,  also  containing  successful  Homo  Treat¬ 
ment  for  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  and  kindred  diseases,  will  be  mailed 
by  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
in  stamps,  to  pay  postage.  Or  The  People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  1,000  pages, 
300  illustrations,  mailed  for  $1.50. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


GOc. 

per  box. 

6  for  SS.50. 


Blood 

Builder 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockvil)e,Ont.. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  '^Knlfe  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  veKetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  O.  H.  Slason,  M.  O.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


$2  75  Natural  Finish  Rabf  Carria^ 


I  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
I  ttpriDgs,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.  Made  of  beet  mato* 
rial,fineWfiniehcd.reliable.aQdg^raQteed  for  3  years.  Shipped 
onlOdaye'triaL  FKEIGUT  PAID^no  money  requireain 
adranoe.  75,0U0  in  use*  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestknown 
concern  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Referenee 
\fumished  atany  time.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  we 
guarantee  tobe  asrepresented^sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
^prices.  WRITR  TO-I>AY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catafogue  oflatest designs  andstyles  published. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Kasy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Companv  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  term  and  at  lo  <■  prices,  150  OOD  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  Kardenln^,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  larirely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  000,000  acres  of  land  Ir.  the  famocs 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

Ivlng  along  and  owned  bv  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oters  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examlce 
these  Innas  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
•‘Yazno  Delta, ’’Miss.  Kor  further  description,  mao  and 
any  toforroa’ion  address  or  call  upon  E.  R.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  Iil. 


Many  Old 
Worn-Out 


FARMS 


that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  MIchlgun  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 

_ _  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  bealthfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  best  ia  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long 
wmc;  low  rate  of  intcretU  O.  ht.  JBA.KNF8,  X.and  Commissioner,  I.anslmK,  Mich. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Stifle  Lameness  in  Horse. — My  horse 
became  lame  some  two  or  three  months 
ago.  The  lameness  was  apparently  not 
serious,  but  I  did  not  use  him  much  until 
I  began  plowing.  After  a  few  days,  he 
became  so  lame  that  I  had  to  turn  him 
out.  The  lameness  is  in  the  stifle  of  the 
left  hind  leg.  It  is  somewhat  swollen 
about  the  joint.  Just  below  the  joint 
and  in  the  front  part  of  the  leg,  a  lump 
has  formed  since  I  commenced  to  plow, 
about  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  When 
standing  with  his  weight  on  the  leg,  the 
lump  seems  hard.  When  resting  the  leg 
the  lump  seems  soft.  The  lameness  is 
more  apparent  when  he  trots.  In  stand¬ 
ing  he  always  favors  this  leg.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  B.  E.  p. 

Hillsdale,  Kan. 

Ans. — Is  there  any  tenderness  to  pres¬ 
sure  about  the  stifle  joint,  or  any  diffi¬ 
culty  and  pain  when  you  pick  up  the  leg 
and  flex  the  joint  ?  If  so,  your  diagnosis 
is  probably  correct,  but  if  not  you  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  lameness. 
Apply  a  fly  blister  over  the  stifle,  clip 
the  hair  and  rub  the  blister  well  in.  If 
not  well  blistered  in  24  hours,  rub  in 
again.  When  blistered,  carefully  wash  off 
with  warm  Castile  soap-suds,  and  apply 
a  little  carbolated  vaseline  once  daily. 
Do  not  omit  to  tie  the  horse’s  head  so 
that  he  cannot  rub  the  blister  with  his 
mouth.  F.  L,.  K. 

Experience  With  Vetch. — One  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  correspondents  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  vetches  (or  tares).  I’ll  give 
my  short  experience.  Last  year  I  had  a 
small  patch  sowed  for  trial.  Although 
situated  near  a  ditch,  it  made  little 
growth  during  the  summer.  I  think  the 
man  who  planted  it  mixed  too  much  rye 
with  the  seed ;  he  claimed  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  vetches  to  hold  on  to, 
but  there  was  too  much  of  it ;  so  it  had 
to  be  cut  out  when  ripe.  As  soon  as  that 
was  done  and  cool  weather  came,  the 
vetches  made  a  flne  growth.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  a  horse  was  tethered  out  on  the  patch; 
he  ate  the  stuff,  apparently  with  as  much 
relish  as  clover.  During  the  three  win¬ 
ter  months,  we  had  snow  nearly  all  the 
time,  the  thermometer  going  as  low  as 
10  degrees  above  zero.  When  the  snow 
was  gone  at  the  end  of  March,  the  tares 
looked  as  fresh  as  ever  ;  they  stand  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and  are  now 
in  bloom.  They  are  the  nicest  thing  for 
late  fall  and  early  spring  pasture  which 
I  have  seen,  and  as  they  belong  to  the 
legume  family,  they  would  likely  make 
good  green  manure.  mrs.  m  w.  e. 

Tulare  County,  Cal. 

Lump  in  Teat. — I  have  a  cow  that 
calved  about  a  month  ago.  One  hind 
quarter  of  her  udder  caked,  but  by  using 
scoke  root,  I  reduced  the  inflammation. 
I  have  to  use  a  milking  tube  to  milk  this 
quarter.  The  milk  appears  all  right. 
There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  pipe  from  the 
end  of  the  teat,  and  about  inch  from 
the  end  a  bunch  about  one-half  inch 
through.  The  teat  fills  with  a  watery 
milk  from  one  milking  to  another,  buc 
after  squeezing  that  out  no  more  will 
flow  in  the  teat.  l.  j.  c. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  lump  should  be  cut  or 
broken  off  with  a  “  teat  slitter,”  an  in¬ 
strument  made  especially  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  If  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  con¬ 
venient,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
employ  him  to  operate  on  the  teat  for 
you.  Some  dairymen  break  up  such 
lumps  in  the  teats  with  a  stiff  wire,  the 
size  of  a  milker’s  tube,  the  end  of  which 
is  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge.  This 
wire  iscarefally  introduced  into  the  teat, 
until  the  lump  is  reached,  when  it  is  cut 
through  several  times,  so  as  to  thor¬ 
oughly  break  it  up.  f.  l.  k. 

Parsnips  and  Sheep — Tell  “  A  Sub¬ 
scriber”  that  parsnips  will  bloat  sheep, 
throw  them  into  convulsions  and  kill 
them  in  15  minutes.  They  are  the  only 
animal,  that  I  know  of,  that  will  eat 


them.  Children  have  been  killed  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  roots.  The  roadsides  in  places 
are  infested  with  them.  There  should 
be  a  State  law  to  prevent  their  being 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  A.  j.  s. 

Urbana.  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  presume  you  mean  wild 
parsnips.  Who  will  verify  these  state¬ 
ments  ? 


SMALL  SCALE  HEN  FARMING. 

While  “hen  farming  ”  on  a  large  scale 
is  coming  to  be  such  an  important  indus¬ 
try,  much  more  should  be  said  of  “hen 
farming”  as  one  of  the  important  “ lit- 
tles”  that  go  to  make  up  success  in 
farming.  If  the  few  hens  that  wander 
about  on  so  many  farms  without  a  “local 
habitation  ”  and  considered  only  a  nui¬ 
sance,  were  given  a  tithe  of  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  rest  of  the  “  stock  in 
trade  ”  of  the  farm,  many  a  welcome 
dollar  would  be  added  to  its  treasury. 
While  with  us  hens  are  only  a  side  issue, 
cared  for  and  managed  by  the  women  of 
the  family,  our  record  fcr  one  year,  with 
29  hens,  reads  thus:  Cash  received, 
850.45;  eggs  sold,  221  dozens;  average 
price  per  dozen,  17 X  cents;  average  eggs 
per  hen,  113.  On  account  of  the  extra 
work,  we  do  not  keep  account  of  the 
feed,  but  I  believe  81  per  hen  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  fair  estimate,  and  as  we  used 
about  45  dozen  eggs,  value  87. 67,  and  had 
all  the  chickens  we  wanted  to  eat  in  a 
family  of  six,  besides  the  droppings  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  I  estimate  that  these 
hens  brought  in  considerably  more  than 
81  apiece  clear  profit.  Much  that  was 
fed  them  would  not  have  been  utilized 
in  any  other  way.  Our  hens  have  a  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy  house,  which  is  kept 
clean ;  have  a  variety  of  food,  pure 
water  to  drink,  and  as  conscientious 
care  as  the  other  stock  on  the  farm. 

As  to  breed,  I  believe  that  good  care 
will  make  a  success  of  any  breed,  but 
we  sometimes  feel  that  the  breed  we 
value  highly — the  Colored  Dorkings — is 
neglected  in  the  poultry  articles.  We 
find  them  fair  layers,  good  mothers,  not 
persistent  sitters,  and  a  delicious  table 
fowl,  having  a  large  percentage  of  white 
meat.  In  dressing  an  eight- months-old 
cockerel  last  winter,  I  was  tempted  by 
the  size  of  the  breast  to  weigh  it,  and 
found  it  weighpd  one  pound  and  a 
quarter.  This  breed  is  quite  likely  to 
lay  while  moulting,  and  does  not  stop  at 
every  cold  snap.  We  prefer  them  to  the 
so-called  laying  breeds,  as  the  surplus 
cockerels  will  weigh  two  pounds  when 
two  months  old,  and  can  be  sold  to  our 
local  dealers  at  a  good  price.  If  we  wish 
one  for  our  own  table,  we  find  something 
besides  bones,  feathers  and  comb.  In 
these  times,  success  with  most  of  us  de¬ 
pends  on  making  the  most  of  all  the 
“  littles”  in  farming,  as  but  few  can 
undertake  the  big  enterprises. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.  mbs  e.  c.  g. 


FOR  SPRING  FEVER  (THE  LAZINB  S  AND 
languor  Incident  to  spring  weather)  try.  asanln- 
Yigoraior  and  Sirength-glver,  Dr.  D.  .layne's  Tonic 
Vermifuge,  one  of  the  safest,  most  effectual  and 
cheapest  of  remedies,  Dose  for  grown  people  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls.  For  worms  in  children  It  Is 
unrivaled.  Small  bottles,  85  cents;  and  double  size. 
50  cents  each.  Buy  of  your  Druggist.  Aciv. 


fODEL  MILK  COOLER 
PAr.INT'O  1893:1 
H.W.OAZLAY,  I 

cohtland,n.y. 


POR  MICK 

price  list  Jo  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 


THE  HOUEI,  HII.E  COO 
A.ND  AEKATOK 
Has  no  equal,  is 
down,  gives  the  best 
suits,  has  smooth  s 
face,  airs  and  cools 
the  same  time,  less  w 
to  clean,  made  of  cop 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  w 
iron  clad  t 
tom,  they  ' 
not  rust. 
Agentswa 
ed.  Send 
large  cut i 


H.  W.  GAZLAY,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  ip  a  1 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  am 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Us  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  DSU.OO. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


I  PERFECT  IMPREGNATOR 


made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use. 

SURE,  SAFF,  IIAKMLKSS, 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all 
States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00.  , 

SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

1''0  Main  St.,  Uarrollton,  Mo.  I 
Illustuatedbook  on  Sterility  sent 
I  FREE.  Write  for  it.  liefer  to  Com- 1 
mei-cial  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
Kan.  City;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton.  I 


FARMKR  9  ILE.S,  of 
Charleston,  111.,  the  most 
noted  ca>tralor  l-i  the  world, 
will  board  atthe  International 
Hotel  New  YorkCltv, through 
May  and  June,  as  ho  has  done  for  years,  while  cas¬ 
trating  line  Colts.  Stallions,  Kldgllngs,  and  Ruptured 
Colts  In  the  Eastern  States.  Letters  aouressed  him 
there  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


XDo«.t:li  oxi  3F"ly. 

The  Best  * 

Compound  Flies  Off. 

Sample  pound  bv  mall  25c.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  C.  W.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Ssraouse,  N.  Y. 


OUnn  n  V  I’«>‘Kht8  HORSK,  cow,  and 

AHIIIIarl  I  owner.  No  tiles  or  sores;  ^  more 
UIIUU  I  L]  milk.  Testimonials  Agents  wanted. 
fllO  mo  Shoo-Fly  Alfg.  Co.,  I(K)5  Kalrmount  A  ve.,  Phlla 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

<1>  I  ^  for  100  Egc  Size. 
S'  I  #  Self-liegulutlnc, 

Sund  4c.  la  stamps  for  No.  !t3 
(Istalog,  testimonials  A  treatise 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO 
SI'KINGKIELD  OHIO 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Rest  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  1,74 ,  Cardington,  0. 


Mapes’ AutomaticHens’  Nest 

Eggs  always  clean  Directions  and  Farm  right 
reduced  to  .50c.  O.  W.  MAPE3,  Middletown,  N.  1  . 


MAKE  HENS  LA'V 

by  feeding  green  bone  cut  In 
M.INN’S  IIGNK  GIJTTKK. 

Price  $li).iM)  and  upward  Warranted  Catalog 
free  if  this  paper  is  named 

F.W.MANNCO,,  Milford,  Mass. 


Medal  and  Diploma  World’s 
Fair.  Get  Circulars. 
WEBSTER  &  IJANNUM, 
Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


Pure-bred  B.  &  W.  Mlnorcas,  W. 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  B  Leghorrs, 
W.  A  B.  I’lymouth  Rocks  W.  F.  B. 
Spanl  h  I..  Brahmas  -  Eggs.  $1.00 
per  15;  $3.00  per  60  Golden  and  8  I  .  Wyandottes. 
C.  I.  Gaines,  Red  Caps,  Uoudans,  W.  Langshans,  W. 
C.  R.  Polish.  Buff  I.pghorns—  ggs,  $1.60  per  15;  $5,00 
per  60.  Fine  catalcgue  free 

.JOHN  11.  SOUliKR,  ,Jr.,  Telford,  Pa. 


WyckofF’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  f€>r  hatching,  $2.00  per  15;  $.3.75  per  30;  $5.00 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  V. 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs,  !!ftl.25. 
EDWARD  LAFOT,  LakeUeld,  Minn. 


PINE  TREE  FARM, 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J. 


Eggs  lor  Hatching, 

I  32- page  catalogue  free 


PFKIN  nilRIf^  an*’ I^anclers.  Eggs,  $1 

I  kivin  uuuivo  persettlng  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BROOK8IDB  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poulirv 
Show  In  1893.  Fertility  and  safe 
, -  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  A.  J.  HALLOCK.  Speonk.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  K’oY.” " 

I.<ang8han,  P.  Rock,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  8.  j.  B.  OUNBAH,  Klkhorn.  WIb. 


2SC.  for  a  Poultry 

MARKER 


Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
of  Poultry  Specialties.  C.ipon  sets  $2  up 
W.H.WlGMORE.ioyS.Sth St.,Pliila  ,Pa. 


B 


ITFCriDPDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  Eil  Kb  W  Ci  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCCCIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUriLILO 
I  REli.  A.  1.  IfOOT,  Medina,  O. 


1  CRYSTAL  BUTTER  PACKAGE  | 

B  • 

Gets  5c.  pound  extra  lor  Butter. 

S  f 

o 

FuL  Description  Free.  Addiess 

CKYSTAL  PACKAGE  CD., 

^  rf 

1 

2  a 

UB.VTO.V  HAHHOH.,  MlCfl. 

o 

Butter  keeps  haru  without  Ice. 

■  e» 

* 

1  x>:eha.id  e»3E*.ia.OE:  | 

Buckley’s  Waterins  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovbk  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  IHACHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tar  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  bnt 
standing  alonb  and  unbqdalbd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  eon- 
stttntlon,  they  combine  more  qualtfloatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  flnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America- -Comns,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Boslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 

2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2 

Won  by  Ida  Marigold,  bred  by  Miller  A  Sibley,  16 
daughters  of  her  sire,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  6t.  L.  1:«’>.56, 
average  over  19  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  Jersev  weekly,  monthly  and  yeailymllk 
records  held  by  oui  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  less  than  $’200;  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  A  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie.— A.J.C.C.— St.  Lambert 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINF,  Shlnrock,  Krie  Co.,  O. 


Hig:h-Cla88  8hrop8hire8 

76  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  ‘A  grand  lot.’'  Send  for  oata 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  B.  BRkCK.  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MAKCBLLU8  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


Now  is  Your  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  from 
the  CRUMIlOliN  Flock.  The  Cheviots  are  the  breed 
—  perfectly  hardy— wool  commands  better  pi  ices  than 
any  other  Toey  are  a  perfect  Wool  and  Mutton 
Breed.  Reduction  Sale  at  Special  J'rlces  for«0  Days. 
200  Head,  both  sexes,  from  which  to  select.  Also, 
next  00  Days  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages, 
from  my  World’s  Fair  Champion  Herd  ofllOLSTEIN- 
F  ill  ESI  ANS  at  Special  Prices.  Now  Is  your  chance! 

Address  D.  F  WILBER,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

or 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
limes  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngiord,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AUr^ll  I  nro— Choice  and  Pure  Pigs  from 
matuiestock. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllie,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$3.00  ECCS  $1.00. 

R.  0.  Leghorns.  Langshans.  Rouen  and  Cayuga 
Ducks,  T.  Geese.  M.  B  'I'utksys.  gobbler  weighs  40  ibs  , 
hens,  17  to  20  lbs.,  $2  per  11.  Our  circular  ^ives  necree 
and  prizes.  R.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 


EGOS 


k— The  World’s  best  layers,  Rfse  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  15  choice  Eggs  for 
„  hatching  for  $1.00  Als )  Plymouth 

Rocks.  WM.  LEHMAN,  Churchvllle  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

Bald  he:  “  Tour  lips  are  like  a  rose, 

So  dewy  and  bo  red." 

And  roses  often  are  preserved 

By  belDK  pressed,”  she  said. 

He  pressed.  —Phila'  Record. 

Young  Editor  (reflectively):  “If  I 
don’t  publish  this  poem  Grace  has  writ¬ 
ten  she  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
me,  and  if  I  dto  publish  it,  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  lose  my  position.” — Life. 

She  :  “I  am  so  worried  about  my  aunt. 
She  is  at  the  point  of  death.”  lie:  “Is 
that  your  wealthy  aunt  ?  ”  She  :  “Yes.” 
He:  “  Well,  never  mind,  dearest.  You 
have  my  love,  which  is  greater  than 
ever.” — Life. 

“  The  sun  never  sets  on  England’s  do¬ 
minions,”  remarked  the  boasting  Brit¬ 
isher.  “  England  reminds  me  of  an  old 
hen,”  responded  the  Yankee.  “  Why  ?  ” 
demanded  the  Britisher,  angrily.  “A 
hen’s  son  never  sets,  either.” — Life. 

“The  little  mermaids  and  merboys 
never  have  any  snow  under  the  ocean, 
do  they,  mamma  ?  ”  said  Jacky.  “No, 
dear.”  “  I  suppose  instead  of  snowball 
fights  they  have  fishball  fights,  eh  ?  ” 
said  Jacky. — Harper's  Young  People. 

“  The  next  gown  I  shall  issue,”  said 
the  ladies’  tailor,  “  will  be  the  triumph 
of  the  century.”  “  Indeed  !  ”  said  his 
humble  assistant.  “Yes,  indeed.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  tell  from  its  shape  that 
there  is  a  woman  in  it  at  all.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Huual  Nkw-Yorkkk. 


buy  “direct  from  factory,**  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOL,ESAI.K  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
protits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEBSOlii,  ;*.*«  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.X. 


GR£A1AMERICAH 

T 
£ 

A 

COMPANV 


panCET  containing  over  2,500 
riwCEs  tested  recipes.  320 
pages  boundin cloth.  Don’tfallto 


liiHiHfheWATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  887.  Nevr  Iforlt  City,  N.  Y» 


A  Complete  Creamery 
/N  ONE  MACHINE. 


The  Butter  Accumulator 


SKIM  milk' 


BOTTC^ 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either 

In  Reduction  of  First  Cost, 

In  its  Increase  of  Yield,  or 

In  its  Saving  of  Labor. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  apply  to 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Go., 

35  WILLIAM  8T.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Factory:  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse- Power. 


HEEBNER’S 


LITTLE  GIAN  I  Threshing  Machine. 

Threshns  Grain,  Rice.  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters.Feed  Grinders.Ao 
JSJSJilLiKLJi  a  SOMa,  JjanifUale,  Pa.,  U.li.M 


-AND- 


ORGAN 


Our  new  Catalogue  is  a  grand  portfolio  of  all  the  latest  and 
best  styles  of  Organs  and  Pianos.  It  illustrates,  describes, 
and  gives  manufacturers’  prices  on  Organs  from  $25.00  up, 
and  Pianos  from  $150  up.  It  shows  how  to  buy  at  wholesale 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  save  over  50  per  cent. 
THE  CORNISH  ORGANS  AND  PIANOS 

Guaranteed  for  25  yrs.,  have  been  played  and  praised  for  nearly 
30  yrs.;  to-day  they  are  the  most  popular  instruments  made. 
Secure  our  SPECIAL  TERMS  of  Credit,  framed  to  suit  the  times. 
Remember  this  grand  book  is  sent  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 
CORNISH  d.  CO.  (Estab.  nearly  30  yre.)  Washington.  N.  J. 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 


DANDY  STEIEL 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  wheti 

Have  Power 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  you  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  In 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  v 
Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par-, 
tlcular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your 
nameand  addr^s  s^i  to  our  near¬ 
est  office. 


^  What 
is  home 
without 


YOU  GUIDE 
THETEAM 


SEND  TO-DAY.  03110/, 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.,  ' 

19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  St.  BOSTON,  MaSS. 
Branch  Office—  New  York  City. 


The  Loader 
Does  The  Rest. 

Dispenses  with  hired  help  and 
hard  work,  takes  the  place  of  a 
lake  and  does  the  work  of  four 
men  and  a  horse  besides. 

In  showery  weather  will  fre¬ 
quently  p.ay  for  itself  with  one 
days  use  and  no  one  gets  “tired 
out.”  An  interesting  hook  entitled 

“Songs  of  Praise  from 
The  Meadows,” 

Written  by  a  thousand  farmers 
who  have  used  them  and  know 
whereof  they  speak,  tells  all  about 
it.  Sent  free. 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 

llenttuu  this  paper.  IIUCK  ISI.AM),ILL 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POV/ER  and 

,  .  r— - - PUMP- 

^  PERKINS  IN6 
- MILL 


r  GUARAUiTEio 


OVER  5.000  STROKES 

PER  MILE. 


r  '  Diagram  Showing  > 

Motion  of  Rakes  on  Rock  Island, 

1,700  Strokes  per  IVIlle.  j 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

PF.KKIN8  WIM>  MILL  CO., 
I31  Rrldgo  St-,  Mishawaka,  Iiid. 


STODDARD’S 

Babcock  Milk  Testers 


STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER, 
ARB  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 
Send  for  Special  Circular  and  Free  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 

MOSELEY  k  STODDARD  MFD.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  YT. 

Mentlon1,bl8  paper. 


If  so,  you  should  try  a 


It  churns  Easier,  Quicker, 
Closer,  and  Is  More 
Conveulent  than 
any  other. 

Eveiy  user's  word  for  It. 

Send  for  circular  and  In¬ 
troductory  price.  If  we  have 
no  agent  In  your  locality,  to 

Diamond  Balance  Chrn  Co. 

Rallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
fW~  Mention  this  paper..^ 


Centrifugal  Whirlers 


The  U.  S.  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator  for  dairy 
use  is  the  leader  in  that  class,  as  the  factory  size  U.  S. 
machine  leads  in  that  size  of  Separators. 

Its  thorough  skimming, 

B  Simplicity  of  Construction, 

Pull  Capacity  Claimed, 

Excellent  Workmanship, 

r.asily  give^  it  first  place.  ^  ^ 

centrifugal' force  is  applied  ''1'  ^ 

Qabcock  Testers 

together  with  the  manner  of  construction,  make  them 
the  best  Testers  on  the  market.  We  furnish  them  to 
run  by  steam  motor  or  by  hand  power. 

If  in  want  of  Cooley  Creamers,  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Carriers,  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Parchment  Paper  or  anything  for  theDairy  or  Creamery,  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogues,  free  to  all. 


^T^CREAMERY 
|e_/C  H  U  R  N 
MILK -TESTERS 

Hand  and  Steam  l*ower, 

WATERS’  BUTTER-WORKERS, 


VERMONT  FARH  MACHINE  CO.,  -  BELLOWS  Falls.  Vt. 


Complete  Factory  Outfits— Sepakatoks,  Boileks 
and  E.NGINK.S. 


MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 


- TBS,  THB - 

Champion  milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 


Saves  other  thlr  j, 

MONEY,  TIM7  .liMPER. 

Do  you  want  to  hear  abor  <5?*  Well,  send  for  folder 
to  the  Champio  .k  Cooler  Co., 

Rf  ^  din  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ilk  Cooler 


WILL  cool  milk  evenly 
to  within  two  degrees 
Of  water  as  fast  as 
milked.  Made  entirely 
of  copper,  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Used  by  the 
best  Dairymen, 
Creameries. 

Send  for  our  new  Illns- 
trated  Catalogue. 

Responsible  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied 
territory. 


WATER 


STAR  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


COVER  YOUR 

BUGGY,  CUSHIONS, 

or  Furniture  with  Pantasote.  It 
looks,  feels  and  wears  like  leather, 
and  costs  only  half  as  much.  Used 
in  large  quantities  by  the  tlnited 
States  Government.  If  not  for  sale 
by  your  Dealer  notify  us.  Free 
Samples  on  application 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  CO. 

WAREROOMS:  39  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


( Warranted.) 


LIGHTEST 

DRAFT, 

,  MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
*  AND  PERFECT 
>  in  use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  and  cleans 
I  it  ready  for 
U  market. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

for  all  purposes. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable. 

Saw  Mills,  Sliingle  and 
Grist  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Traction 
Engines  and 
Tiireshing  Maclilnes.'i^ 

PLOUGHS,  ^ 
CULTIVATORS, 


and  Machinery  generally,  a  specialty.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue.  Address 


A.  B.  FAUi^UIUU  CO.,  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA, 


Kutlaiid,  Vermont. 
Mention  this  paper.  mhSeoIt 
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Scarlet  Clover. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  KKW  PLANT  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE 
.  [IDITOBIAL  COBRK8PONDENCK.] 

The  Latest  Change  in  Scientific  Farming. 

The  history  of  American  agriculture  is  but  a  record 
of  discoveries  of  cheap  methods  of  utilizing  wastes. 
In  early  times,  farming  simply  meant  the  extracting 
of  the  latent  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil.  The  soil 
was  BO  rich  and  fruitful  that  culture  alone  would 
suffice  to  produce  food  in  abundance.  Enriching  the 
soil  and  improving  varieties  were  not  necessary  at 
first.  Later,  there  came  a  time  when  the  soluble  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  natural  soil  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  profitable  crops.  Two  things  then  became 
necessary,  viz  :  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  fertil¬ 
ity  in  some  form,  and  an  improved  treatment  of  the 
soil,  so  that  its  locked-up  fertility  might  be  made  more 
available. 

For  many  years  the  plan  of  feeding  all  hay  and 
grain  on  the  farm,  and  sell¬ 
ing  only  meat,  milk  and 
wool  or  fruits  and  vegetables 
was  true  science.  The  prac¬ 
tice  failed  to  be  scientific 
when  infiuences  outside  of 
agriculture  shortened  the 
distance  between  the  East¬ 
ern  markets  and  the  rich 
lands  of  the  West.  Rail¬ 
roads,  canals  and  other  thor¬ 
ough  fares  broke  up  the  mar¬ 
ket  monopoly  that  Eastern 
firms  had  previously  en¬ 
joyed.  There  are  two  chief 
items  of  expense  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  cost  of  a  product — the 
cost  of  production  and  the 
cost  of  carrying  it  from  the 
farm  to  the  market.  When 
can  al  and  railroa  d  cheapened 
the  journey  from  Ohio  and 
Michigan  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  Eastern  farmer, 
in  trying  to  compete  with 
these  newer  and  richer 
lands,  found  suddenly  that 
he  was  paying  too  much  of 
what  we  may  call  the  plant 
food  tax.  In  other  words,  it 
cost  too  much  to  extract  a 
pound  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  from 
his  farm.  Farmers  went  West  after  cheaper  plant 
food.  Had  they  then  known  to-day’s  possibilities  of 
artificial  manuring,  there  would  now  be  but  little  of 
civilization  from  California  to  the  Missouri  River. 
Liebig’s  discovery  that  phosphates  may  be  rendered 
soluble  by  sulphuric  acid,  gave  us  cheap  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  German  potash  mines  insure  a  supply  of 
that  material.  Nitrogen  has  ever  been  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  manurial  element — because  it  is  the  most 
volatile,  quickest  to  escape.  The  air  contains  vast 
quantities  of  this  substance  that  has  broken  away 
from  useful  and  legitimate  combinations  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  decaying  and  burning  that  have  been  going 
on  for  centuries.  The  plan  of  bringing  back  this 
nitrogen  by  means  of  new  combinations  with  growing 
plants,  is  the  latest  development  of  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture,  because  it  is  the  quickest  and  cheapest  means  of 
utilizing  a  waste  product.  The  problem  is  to  find  the 
plant  that  will  do  this  most  successfully,  and  at  the 
same  time  yield  a  product  that  will  give  good  returns 
for  sale  or  for  feeding.  A  plant  is  wanted  that  will  do 
it  in  the  shortest  time  without  interfering  with  others. 


The  Champion  Nitrogen  Trap. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  such  plants 
as  the  clovers,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  have  the  power  to 
appropriate  some  of  this  lost  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  The  well-known  Red  clover  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  most  useful  plant  for  this  purpose, 
but  within  the  past  few  years,  glowing  accounts  of 
the  great  merits  of  Scarlet  clover  have  been  sent  from 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  The  R.  N.-Y.  ad¬ 
mits  that  many  of  these  accounts  have  seemed  almost 
beyond  belief.  The  success  of  a  small  plot  sown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  year,  and  the  continued  and 
increased  claims  made  for  the  plant  by  reliable  men 
induced  me  to  go  and  see  the  clover  at  its  home.  In 
company  with  Prof.  M.  H.  Beckwith,  of  the  Delaware 
Experiment  Station,  I  visited  several  representative 
farms  in  that  State  on  May  11,  when  the  clover  was 
at  its  best  for  hay  or  green  manuring.  We  weie  able 
to  study  the  crop  from  several  different  points  of  view: 
1.  As  a  material  for  hay  and  ensilage,  to  bo  tui  ned 
into  manure  before  being  used  as  a  fertilizer.  2.  Used 
in  connection  with  purchased  horse  manure  fer  the 


production  of  small  fruit  plants  and  berries.  3.  As  a 
fertilizer  and  seed  crop  in  peach,  apple  and  pear 
orchards.  4.  As  green  manure  with  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  fruits  and  market  garden  crops.  It  is 
my  purpose  in  these  articles  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
crop  just  as  I  found  it.  It  is  hard  to  tell  the  truth 
conservatively  about  Scarlet  clever.  I  believe  that  in 
sections  where  the  climate  and  soil  enable  it  to  reach 
full  maturity,  it  is  the  most  valuable  forage  and  green 
manuring  crop  we  have,  and  that  it  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  agricultural  methods  wherever  it  will 
thrive.  This  is  not  entirely  because  of  its  high  feed¬ 
ing  or  manurial  value,  but  because  of  its  rapid 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
any  other  crop,  but  does  its  work  as  a  “catch  crop,” 
while  others  are  idle. 

The  Sheriff  is  Headed  Off  I 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft,  of  Camden,  is  well-known 
throughout  Delaware  as  a  progressive  farmer.  He 
has  always  been  a  pioneer  in  improved  agricultural 
methods.  There  is  but  one  fence  on  his  farm — 


that  around  the  barnyard — not  even  a  single  wire. 

“We  pay  taxes  enough  now,”  he  said,  “without 
paying  any  fence  tax.  That  is  the  heaviest  tax  with 
which  a  farmer  can  saddle  himself.  We  have  rooted 
ont  all  our  fences,  and  never  want  another  one.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year — page  847 — 
Prof.  Beckwith  gave  us  some  figures  about  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft’s  farm.  There  are  140  acres  in  all,  including 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

“  No  fences  !  But  you  have  over  75  head  of  stock. 
How  in  the  world  do  you  run  a  dairy  farm  without  a 
pasture?  You  can’t  have  that  without  a  fence  !  ” 

“  No  ;  perhaps  not  according  to  the  old  idea.  If  we 
stuck  to  old  ideas,  the  sheriff  would  soon  have  us. 
When  I  first  talked  about  going  into  dairying,  people 
lauglied  at  me  because  they  said:  ‘You  cannot 
possibly  get  a  sod  started  on  your  light  soil,  and  with¬ 
out  a  sod,  how  can  you  provide  hay  and  pasture  for 
cattle?’  My  answer  was:  ‘I  do  not  want  a  sod,  I 
want  cow  feed,  and  with  our  system  of  farming,  a 
pasture  is  as  unnecessary  as  an  old-fashioned  pond 
hole.’  I  sent  the  first  pound  of  butter  to  market  that 
left  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  am  now  feeding  over  60 
head  of  cattle  without  a  rod 
of  pasture.” 

“  What  is  the  new  idea  ?  ” 

“  Scarlet  clover!”  said  Mr. 
Bancroft,  waving  his  hand 
over  the  farm. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
sight.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  here  and  there, 
contrasting  with  the  green 
of  the  peach  trees,  and  the 
brown  plowed  ground,  were 
patches  of  blood-red  clover, 
with  the  dew  glistening  in 
the  morning  sun.  Sweeping 
through  the  peach  orchards 
— over  the  meadows — every¬ 
where  the  bright  Scarlet 
clover,  the  most  beautiful 
crop  ever  grown  by  the 
farmer.  It  was  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  these 
rich  patches  of  color,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  farm,  eannot 
help  making,  not  only  a 
better  farmer,  but  a  better 
man.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  were 
to  print  a  colored  picture  of 
a  field  of  Scarlet  clover  at 
its  best,  many  would  accuse 
it  of  copying  the  crimes  of 
exaggeration  for  which  the  paper  has  condemned  so 
many  seedsmen.  The  beauty  cf  the  plant  is  such  that 
on  my  way  home  in  the  cars  with  a  bunch  of  the 
heads  half  a  dozen  strangers  begged  me  for  speci¬ 
mens  to  be  kept  for  flowers. 

“  That  is  the  plant  that  stands  between  the  South¬ 
ern  farmer  and  the  sheriff,”  said  Mr.  Bancroft.  “It 
has  done  more  for  our  farming  than  anything  else  I 
have  known  for  20  years.” 

“  In  what  way  is  it  superior  to  common  Red  clover?” 
I  asked. 

“  The  Red  clover  wants  a  mortgage  on  my  farm  for 
two  years  before  paying  interest,”  was  the  prompt 
answer.  “  Red  clover  requires  too  much  time  to 
grow  and  develop.  Scarlet  clover  interferes  with  no 
other  crop,  and  pays  interest  at  once.  For  example, 
take  this  field  of  it.  Last  year  it  was  in  tomatoes. 
At  the  last  working  of  the  tomato  plants — in  late 
August — Scarlet  clover  was  sown  among  them  and 
worked  in  with  the  caHivator.  That  was  all.  The 
clover  did  not  interfere  with  the  tomatoes,  and  here  it 
is  to-day  in  bloom — a  dense  mat,  20  inches  high.  It 


Ilow  Red  Clover  Compares  with  Scarlet  of  the  Same  Age.  Fig.  90. 
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will  cut  10  or  12  tons  of  ensilage  to  the  acre.  We  can 
plow  the  stubble  and  use  manure  or  fertilizer  with  it 
to  grow  another  crop  of  tomatoes  or  a  crop  of  ensilage 
corn.  We  can  let  the  seed  mature,  cut  and  hull  that, 
and  plow  the  stubble  under  for  the  same  crops,  or  we 
can  plow  it  all  down  for  green  manure.  In  our  farm¬ 
ing  we  seldom  do  the  latter,  except  in  small  fruits 
and  orchards.  Thus  you  see  the  crop  interferes  with 
no  other,  and  provides  a  heavier  growth  than  the 
Red  clover.” 

This  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  two  clovers  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  picture  shown  on  the  first  page. 
It  is  reprinted  from  a  last  year’s  issue.  These  specimens 
were  grown  in  southern  New  Jersey.  Roth  clovers 
were  sown  August  1,  and  these  plants  were  taken 
April  19.  See  how  much  larger  and  stronger  the  Scar¬ 
let  clover  is?  The  difference  was  very  plainly  shown 
by  examining  the  fields  of  Red  clover  near  Mr.  Ran- 
croft’s  farm.  All  with  whom  I  talked  were  positive 
that,  planted  side  by  side,  with  the  same  soil  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditions,  the  Scarlet  clover  will  be  surer  to 
make  a  “  catch  ”  and  a  good  growth. 

What  the  Silo  Does  for  the  Farm. 

The  day  before  my  visit,  Mr.  Rancroft  had  finished 
filling  a  large  silo  with  Scarlet  clover — putting  in  80 
tons  in  one  day.  The  mowers  are  started  in  the 
morning,  and  cut  down  enough  to  run  through  the 
cutter  after  dinner.  The  clover  is  cut  to  about  inch 
pieces,  though  Mr.  R.  believes  he  could  with  safety 
put  it  in  whole.  This  clover  ensilage  provides  summer 
feed  for  the  cows.  Ry  fall  it  is  generally  all  fed  out, 
and  the  silos  are  filled  again  with  corn.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  silos  is  400  tons.  The  cows  eat 
ensilage  all  the  year  around. 

“What  hay  crops  do  you  raise  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Nothing  but  Alfalfa,  of  which  we  have,  including 
this  year’s  seeding,  about  10  acres.  Where  it  will 
thrive,  Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  of  all  forage  plants,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  give  three  cuttings  per  year,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  15  years  or  more.  Nothing  will  give 
us  more  tons  of  fodder  per  acre,  year  after  year.  We 
cure  it  for  hay,  though  it  would  make  excellent  en¬ 
silage.” 

“Do  you  sow  anything  with  the  Scarlet  clover  that 
is  to  be  used  in  the  silo  ?  ” 

“I  have  tried  sowing  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  the 
acre  with  it  to  hold  up  the  clover.  It  worked  very 
well.  I  have  also  a  piece  in  which  Italian  Rye  grass 
was  sown  with  the  clover,  and  that  looks  well.” 

“  What  else  do  you  put  in  the  silo  besides  corn  ?  ” 

“  This  year  I  shall  use  cow  peas  with  the  corn  in 
the  silo.  There  is  the  field  on  which  they  will  grow. 
We  have  just  cut  from  it  a  crop  of  Scarlet  clover  for 
the  silo.  We  will  put  on  a  mixture  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  acid  rock  and  sow  the  peas.  These  will 
be  mixed  in  the  silo  with  the  corn — running  alternate 
loads  of  each  through  the  cutter,  and  simply  leveling 
off  the  surface  of  the  ensilage.  After  the  peas  are 
off,  the  land  can  be  again  sowed  to  Scarlet  clover. 
Thus  we  have  two  nitrogenous  crops  in  one  year,  and 
another  started.” 

Teams  were  at  work  hauling  manure  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  With  a  Kemp  spreader, 
this  manure  was  quickly  put  on  a  field  of  Scarlet 
clover  cut  the  day  before,  and  at  once  three  teams 
were  put  at  work  plowing  it  in.  On  this  field,  last 
year,  a  heavy  crop  of  ensilage  corn  was  grown.  At 
the  last  working.  Scarlet  clover  at  the  rate  of  14 
pounds  to  the  acre  was  sown  in  the  com.  After  cut¬ 
ting,  a  mixture  of  muriate  and  acid  rock  was  broad¬ 
casted.  Now,  the  field  having  yielded  its  crop  of 
Scarlet  clover,  was  to  be  set  in  tomatoes.  Next  fall 
it  will  go  into  Scarlet  clover  again,  with  ensilage  corn 
in  the  spring,  and  so  on,  year  after  year.  Some¬ 
times,  in  very  heavy  ensilage  corn,  they  do  not  seed 
the  Scarlet  clover  until  the  corn  has  been  cut  off.  Ry 
this  system  one  can  readily  see  how  an  acre  of  land  is 
made  to  yield  two  great  crops  of  fodder  each  year. 

H.  w.  c. 

(To  be  Continued). 


OLD  AND  NEW  IN  MAKING  HAY. 

TQK  OLD  WAY. 

When  the  seeds  in  the  heads  of  Timothy  would 
crackle  if  ground  between  the  teeth,  it  was  thought 
time  to  begin  haying.  With  IQO  acres  to  harvest,  four 
men  would  be  kept  busy  four  or  five  weeks,  mowing 
with  the  hand  scythe  in  the  forenoon,  and  drawing  in 
in  the  afternoon,  on  a  high  wagon.  All  the  loading 
and  unloading  was  done  with  the  hand  fork.  On 
lowei.’y  days,  all  hands  would  mow  constantly,  leaving 
the  cut  grass  in  the  swath  to  be  shaken  out  and  dried 
on  the  return  of  fair  weather.  Hay  made  in  this  way 
was  often  badly  weather-beaten,  and  frequently  a 
large  share  of  the  seeds  would  disappear  from  the 
heads  of  Timothy  before  it  reached  the  mow.  A 
regular  part  of  the  chores  in  winter  was  carrying  orts 
from  the  manger  to  the  yard,  to  be  picked  over  by  the 


cows  in  a  zero  temperature  that  gave  them  a  sort  of 
appetite  for  such  indigestible  food.  Fed  on  such  hay, 
cows  went  dry  three  or  four  months,  and  their  con¬ 
dition  in  April  was  often  pitiable,  indeed ;  they  were 
“  spring  poor.” 

Another  Way. 

Clover  should  be  cut  when  in  full  bloom  and  Timothy 
immediately  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  With 
the  introduction  of  improved  implements,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  cutting  grass  in  lowery  or  doubtful  weather, 
has  passed  away.  Smooth  meadows,  a  good  team  and 
a  wide-cut  mower  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  hay 
crop  in  good  season  without  cutting  grass  while  wet 
with  dew  or  rain.  I  would  do  the  mowing  between  8 
o’clock  and  12  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  a  fair  day, 
when  the  weather  promised  to  be  favorable,  and 
would  rake  as  soon  as  good  work  can  be  done  with 
the  horse  rake.  The  windrows  should  be  of  fair  size, 
care  being  taken  to  have  them  straight  and  snug.  If 
the  weather  should  change  and  threaten  rain,  the  hay 
must  be  placed  in  cocks,  but  if  the  time  for  cutting 
has  been  well  chosen,  it  may  remain  in  the  rows  until 
the  second  day.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
turn  the  windrows,  but  as  a  rule  the  hay  should  be 
exposed  to  sun  and  wind  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
process  of  curing.  Hay  does  not  require  as  much  dry¬ 
ing  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  may  be  put  in  the 
mow  in  a  comparatively  green  state  if  free  from 
water.  I  have  never  used  a  hay  tedder  and  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  for  care  and  storage,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  the  tool.  Ry  10  or  11  o’clock  of  the 
second  day,  the  hay  loader  may  be  put  to  work  on  the 
windrows.  The  loader  is  a  useful  implement,  espe¬ 
cially  with  light  help  and  for  short  hay  and  rakings. 
I  have  sometimes  opened  cocks  of  hay,  giving  them 
the  form  of  windrows  so  that  the  loader  might  be  used 
to  advantage.  I  have  had  15  years’  experience  with 
the  loader,  and  have  cured  several  hundred  tons  of 
both  clover  and  Timothy  in  the  windrow  as  above 
stated.  The  labor  required  is  less  than  by  any  other 
method,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  satisfactory. 
I  would  begin  haying  when  Medium  clover  is  m  full 
bloom,  and  would  try  to  secure  the  crop  without  ex¬ 
posure  to  rain  or  dew.  I  would  use  an  easily  handled 
mowing  machine,  cutting  at  least  six  feet  in  width,  a 
self-dumping  rake,  that  a  12-year-old  boy  or  girl  can 
operate,  the  hay  loader,  the  low  wagon  with  wide 
tires  and  a  double  harpoon  horse  fork.  Ry  using  such 
implements,  the  farmer  controls  the  situation,  and  the 
old  time  drudgery  of  haying  has  passed  away. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s,  kick. 


HAYING  IN  RAINY  WEATHER. 

DODOrXG  THK  DKOI’S. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  single  farm  operation 
which  so  tries  the  patience  of  the  New  England  farmer 
as  the  effort  to  make  hay  in  rainy  weather.  When 
long  continued  rains  settle  over  the  landscape,  and 
the  farm  hands  and  teams  are  enjoying  a  period  of 
enforced  idleness,  the  employer  is  generally  in  any¬ 
thing  but  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  The  fields  from 
which  his  “  best  hay  ”  is  to  come  are,  perhaps,  just 
cut,  or  the  crop  is  partially  cured  and  lying  in  the 
windrow  exposed  to  the  beating,  washing  and  leach¬ 
ing  of  the  downpouring  rain.  The  farmer  gets  a 
chill,  and  his  pocket  book  and  heart  shrink  and  curl 
up,  while  his  temper  comes  to  a  keen  edge  as  he  real¬ 
izes  that  the  fresh  green  color  and  delightful  fra¬ 
grance,  as  well  as  some  of  the  actual  food  value  of  his 
choicest  hay,  are  being  steeped  out,  while  the  labor  of 
finally  curing  the  crop  is  largely  increased.  Rut  you 
say,  the  sun  and  the  rain  are  a  part  of  the  husband¬ 
man’s  inheritance,  and  he  should  accept  their  pres¬ 
ence  with  patience  and  even  thankfulness,  Jilthough 
the  former  burn  in  an  unclouded  sky  while  he  is  set¬ 
ting  cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  and  the  latter  per¬ 
sist  in  falling  upon  the  half-cured  hay.  It  is  true  that 
such  conditions  may  come  to  that  man  who  plans  his 
work  with  the  greatest  skill  and  forethought,  and 
uses  every  opportunity  for  obtaining  information  in 
regard  to  his  business  ;  but  in  these  days  of  mowing 
machines,  wheel  rakes  and  horse  forks,  hay  caps  and 
weather  predictions,  the  farmer  who  is  practicing  to 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge — and  how  few  are? — is 
not  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  as  the 
farmer  of  the  days  gone  by. 

In  southern  Rhode  Island,  along  a  portion  of  our 
400  miles  of  coast  line,  besides  rain  storms  and  showers, 
there  are  almost  nightly  fogs  and  heavy  dews  which 
remain  for  several  hours  in  the  morning  and  shorten 
the  “hay  day.”  Quite  a  common  custom  is  to  mow 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  then  the 
dew  and  fog  of  the  night  will  do  the  freshly  cut  grass 
no  harm,  while  the  moisture  will  dry  off  more  quickly 
in  the  morning  than  from  standing  grass.  A  good 
day  following,  with  frequent  use  of  the  hay  tedder  if 
the  crop  is  heavy,  will  put  the  hay  in  condition  for 
raking.  Much  of  the  hay  in  this  section  is  stacked  in 
the  field  where  grown,  and  is  put  up  in  a  greener  con¬ 


dition  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  most  or 
all  of  the  crop  is  stored  in  barns.  Possibly  the  “  salt 
air  ”  has  something  to  do  with  its  curing  when  so  put 
up  Hay  is  almost  always  “  dragged  ”  to  the  stack 
instead  of  carted.  For  this  purpose,  a  pair  of  oxen  and 
an  inch  rope,  perhaps  80  feet  long,  is  all  sufficient. 
After  the  hay  is  raked  into  windrows,  the  oxen  are 
driven  to  that  part  of  the  field  farthest  from  the  stack 
and  placed  so  that  the  windrow  is  between  them.  One 
end  of  the  rope  is  made  fast  to  the  ring  in  the  ox-yoke, 
and  the  other  end  fastened  in  the  ring  so  as  to  be 
easily  untied  ;  the  long  locp  thus  formed  is  carried 
back  over  the  end  of  the  windrow  and  held  close  to 
the  ground  by  one  or  two  men  or  boys  who  stand  upon 
it  and  preserve  their  balance  by  leaning  upon  a  hay 
fork  inserted  in  the  windrow.  The  oxen  are  started 
and  the  rope  gradually  gathers  up  the  windrow  until 
perhaps  half  a  ton  of  hay  is  “  dragged  ”  to  the  stack, 
when  the  rope  is  untied  and  pulled  out  hy  the  oxen 
and  the  operation  repeated.  As  the  stack  increases  in 
height,  forks  with  longer  handles  are  used,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  stack  topped  off  from  a  load  drawn  along¬ 
side.  An  old  sail  is  usually  on  hand  to  cover  a  par¬ 
tially  built  stack  which  must  be  left  overnight,  or 
which  cannot  be  finished  on  account  of  rain.  When  a 
stack  is  so  protected,  the  cover  should  be  removed  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  more  hay  is  added  to  the  stack,  as 
moisture  will  inevitably  gather  under  the  sail  cloth, 
and  time  should  be  given  for  it  to  dry  out  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  air.  If  this  be  not  done,  there  will  be  a 
layer  of  “  dusty  ”  hay  in  the  stack. 

When  rains  and  fogs  are  frequent,  good  hay  caps 
give  a  farmer  confidence  to  venture  upon  cutting 
grass  when  otherwise  he  would  not  do  so.  Canvas 
caps,  or  caps  made  of  oiled  or  painted  cotton  cloth, 
were  formerly  used.  These  were  fastened  on  by 
driving  pins  attached  to  cords  at  the  corners  into  the 
ground,  or  pushing  them  into  the  sides  of  the  heaps  of 
hay.  This  required  considerable  time,  for  the  pins 
and  cords  were  often  getting  tangled,  and  one  could 
not  work  rapidly  just  before  a  shower  when  minutes 
are  precious.  There  is  now  a  pulp  waterproof  hay 
cap  made  by  the  Symmes  Hay  Cap  Company,  which 
makes  a  perfect  protection  and  seldom  blows  off  if  the 
cocks  are  made  large  enough  to  fill  the  cap.  A  stone 
boat  or  drag  is  very  convenient  in  distributing  or  col¬ 
lecting  and  transferring  these  caps  from  one  field  to 
another.  There  is  no  delay  in  putting  them  on — 
simply  press  them  down  over  the  top  of  the  cocks — 
and  the  hay  is  perfectly  protected  from  damage  by 
rain.  In  the  curing  of  clover  hay,  they  are  especially 
valuable  for,  as  the  operation  often  requires  three  or 
four  days,  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  bad  weather  is 
greater  and  the  farmer  feels  more  confidence  with  his 
crop  protected  at  night  by  caps.  The  daily  paper 
with  weather  predictions,  is  of  much  value  in  haying 
time.  “Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  and  the  predic¬ 
tions  are  so  generally  reliable  that  any  one  cutting  a 
large  quantity  of  hay  does  well  to  have  the  “  predic¬ 
tions”  at  hand  to  assist  in  planning  his  daily  work. 
Improved  machinery  makes  the  labor  of  haying  light 
and  decreases  the  risk  of  damage  by  bad  weather, 
inasmuch  as  the  haying  can  be  more  rapidly  done  and 
the  season  shortened.  Keep  all  kinds  of  haying 
machinery  in  first-class  order,  and  duplicates  of  parts 
liable  to  breakage  on  hand  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
delay  during  good  weather.  chas  o.  flagg. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 


HAYMAKING  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

A  8KA80X  OF  8EViiN  MONTH8’  HAYING. 

Our  haymaking  season  opened  this  year  May  3,  with 
Scarlet  clover.  Next  will  be  the  Red  clover,  then 
successively  Timothy,  millets,  sorghum  and  other 
forage  crops.  About  August  1,  the  native  crab  grass 
and  cow  pea  vine  hay  will  be  in  season  and  continue 
until  November,  when  our  seven  months’  hay  season 
will  wind  up  on  the  rich  low  lands  where  the 
“  Cherokee,”  a  coarse,  indigenous  annual  thrives  and 
furnishes  a  brown  nutritious  hay.  Almost  every  kind 
of  hay  crop  here  requires  a  little  different  manage¬ 
ment,  even  in  fair  hay  weather,  and  more  so  in  damp 
weather.  As  a  rule,  the  finer  sorts  like  crab  grass, 
Bermuda,  and  Red  Top  may  be  mowed  in  the  morning 
and  sometimes,  in  fair  weather,  raked  and  put  in  the 
barn  the  same  afternoon  or  at  the  latest  may  go  in  the 
barn  in  23^  days  without  cocking.  But  the  coarser  hay 
like  millet,pea  vines  and  Cherokee,  is  best  cocked  up  for 
several  days,  and  turned  by  hand  once  each  day.  Pea 
vines  require  peculiar  management.  I  have  cut  them 
with  the  table  rake  reaper,  dropping  the  gavels  off  as 
heavy  as  the  rakes  can  manage — and  let  them  lie  for 
three  to  five  days  and  then  pitch  directly  into  the 
wagon  without  turning  or  more  handling,  which 
would  cause  loss  of  the  small  pods  and  leaves,,  the 
most  valuable  feed.  The  general  plan  for  curing  pea 
vine  hay  is  to  cut  it  with  the  mower,  make  into  cocks 
immediately,  and  simply  roll  these  large  cocks  over 
by  hand  once  each  day  for  about  three  days,  when  the 


to  sell.  Come  and  see  our  silo.  Here  are  stoved  300 
tons  of  ensilag'e,  which  is  fed  to  all  the  stock  except 
the  horses.  I  would  not  know  how  to  do  without 
it.  In  fact,  I  could  not  do  without  it  in  my 
management  of  the  farm,  for  it  affords  the  bulk 
or  coarseness  of  the  heavy  feeding.  It  allows  me  to 
sell  Timothy  hay  and  buy  the  cheaper  grains.” 

“  Then  you  sell  hay  ?” 

“Oh,  yes;  a  great  deal  of  Timothy  hay  which  is 
nearly  worthless  to  feed  lambs.” 


first-class  mutton  and  are  not  good  feeders.  I  like 
best  the  grade  Shropshire  and  Hampshire  Down,  but 
as  I  am  not  able  to  get  all  I  want  of  these,  I  buy  me- 
dium-wooled  lambs  of  other  crosses  of  60  or  70  pounds 
weight.” 

“  I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  method  of  feeding 
so  many  so  successfully,  for  their  appearance  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  are  doing  well.” 

“  Yes,  they  are  doing  well.  I  have  not  lost  over  15 
lambs  from  the  lot.  I  estimate  a  loss  of  one  per  cent 
in  bringing  them  from  Buffalo.  I  calculate  a  gain  of 
two  pounds  a  week  per  head.  There  is  a  lamb  there 
that  will  dress  50  pounds  now.  There  is  another  that 
will  do  as  well.  I  do  not,  however,  expect  to  begin 
to  put  them  cn  the  market  before  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  the  last  will  be  gone  before  May  15.  The 
men  are  giving  4.hem  their  dally  feed  of  clover  hay — 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Come  this  way  and  see 
what  comprises  the  principal  part  of  their  daily  ration. 
Here,  in  this  pile,  is  a  bottom  layer  of  ensilage,  then 
a  layer  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  pea  meal  and  corn  which 
are  mixed  thoroughly  together  and  fed  two  parts  of 
grain  and  three  parts  of  ensilage  by  weight.  Of  this 
I  give  a  light  feed,  and  by  the  time  they  have  been 
fed  around,  the  first  are  ready  for  more.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  night  and  morning.  No  more  is  fed 
than  will  be  eaten  clean.” 

“  But  did  you  make  no  mistakes  in  learning  how 
successfully  to  feed  and  handle  such  a  flock  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes;  1  once  fed  several  bags  of  cotton-seed 
meal  that  cost  me  at  least  $50  per  bag.  Several  times 


hay  may  go  to  the  barn  all  right  if  the  weather  has 
been  fair. 

As  for  machinery  for  haying,  a  few  loaders  have 
been  introduced,  but  have  almost  entirely  been  laid 
aside,  “  side-tracked,”  by  our  cheap  labor  (40  cents  to 
60  cents  per  day).  The  common  horse  mower  and 
hay  rakes  are  the  rule  on  the  larger  farms,  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  hay  are  now  saved  and  well  and 
cheaply  handled  by  hand  mowers  and  the  horse  rake. 
This  cheap  labor  can  be  profitably  utilized  in  hay¬ 
making  at  times,  especially  in  the  intervals  between 
the  making  and  harvesting  of  crops.  The  greatest 
question  in  Southern  agriculture  yet  to  be  answered, 
is  why  the  South  purchases  more  hay  than  all  the  rest 
of  our  country,  and  yet  we  have  a  hay  season  prac¬ 
tically  reaching  over  seven  moi.ths  of  the  year  with 
not  a  week’s  interval  that  some  sort  of  the  dozens  of 
hay  plants  may  not  be  harvested.  All  our  hay  comes 
from  a  region  where  the  hay-producing  crops  are  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  the  three  1  inds  of  grass,  and 
where  there  are  only  about  three  to  four  weeks  in  the 
season  for  haying.  If  drought  came  to  reduce  the 
hay  crop  of  one  or  even  three  months  of  our  hay  sea¬ 
son,  we  yet  have  left  four  more  months  to  gather 
from,  while  our  less  fortunate  neighbors  of  the  North¬ 
west  have  but  one  chance  during  the  year  for  haying. 
If  the  old  text  is  true,  that  “all  flesh  is  grass,”  the 
South,  especially  the  Piedmont  belt,  ought  to  be  the 
fattest  land  in  America  instead  of  the  leanest.  We 
don’t  need  any  better  or  cheaper  labor  or  better 
land  or  seasons  of  sunshine  and  rain,  or  even  more 
capital  in  money.  More  capital  in  brain 
development  and  practical  agricultural 
education,  will  solve  this  problem.  Hay¬ 
making  in  the  West  is  simple  and  short, 
but  at  the  South  it  is  a  varied  and  com- 
plextask.  J.  c.  STKim.ixe 

I’endleton,  S  C. 


Potato  Culture  ;  Little  Nitrogen  Bought. 

“You  said  that  one  of  your  cash  crops  is  potatoes. 
Wbat  is  your  method  of  growing  them?” 

‘  I  grow  from  12  to  15  acres  of  potatoes  yearly, 
getting  a  yield  of  200  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  I  use 
a  home-mixed  fertilizer  without  any  stable  manure. 
The  mixture  is  made  up  of  tankage,  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  and  will  analyze  about  3  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  10  per  cent  of  actual  potush  ;  it  costs  about 
$22  per  ton.  A  ton  of  this  mrixture  per  acre  will  grow 
a  big  crop  of  potatoes,  but  I  usually  apply  more.” 

“  Do  you  use  any  labor-saving  tools  in  growing 
your  crops  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  use  the  Aspinwall  planter  for  potatoes 
and  corn  Breed’s  weeder  pays  its  cost  two  or  three 
times  over  every  season.  I  have  a  Hoover  digger.  I 
think  it  best  on  my  land  to  use  four  horses  on  it 
although,  in  different  soil,  one  half  the  team  might  be 
sufficient.  It  digs  the  potatoes  as  clean  as  the  average 
hire  d  man  will.  Foe  corn,  I  apply  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  a  light  dressing  of  sheep 
manure.  After  the  corn  is  planted,  I 
sow  on  top  of  the  drills,  500  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  acid  pho«- 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  to  one.  This  is  har¬ 
rowed  in  before  the  corn  comes  up.  You 
will  notice  that  we^buy  very  little  ni¬ 
trogen.  I  buy  my  fertilizer,  as  well  as 
gJ*ain,  by  the  car-load.  I  find  it  is  better 
for  me,  even  though  I  have  a  little  left 
over.  With  the  cash  in  hand,  I  can  get 

_ _  very  near  bottom  prices  for  car-lots.” 

“How  much  fertilizer  do  you  buy  or 
— — — \  use  annually?’* 

“The  last  two  years  I  have  bought  140 

— ““s  to  150  tons  each  year.  I  use  30  to  50 

tons  on  the  farm,  and  the  rest  I  sell  to 
neighboring  farmers.  One  great  advant¬ 
age  in  my  rotation  and  management,  is 

§i  that  the  work  is  distributed  quite  well 
throughout  the  year.  Each  month  has 
its  work,  and  while  it  fits  nicely  to  the 
next,  does  not  usually  crowd  severely. 
The  lambs  are  disposed  of  when  spring 
work  comes,  and  all  our  energies  are 
devoted  to  putting  in  and  caring  for  our 
growing  crops.  Later  comes  hay  har- 
vesting,  and  then  the  potato  crop  is  in 
order;  after  which  the  ensilage  is  se- 
cured.  Then  comes  the  winter  business 
— marketing  the  hay  and  potato  crops, 
and  feeding  the  lambs.” 

“  I  judge  that  you  are  well  satisfied 
on  a  Connecticut  farm  ?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  be  ?  Of  course,  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  think  of,  but  so  does 
any  successful  business  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  the  crops  grow  ;  to  see  the  farm  growing 
better  and  more  productive  year  by  year.  There  is 
no  better  place  to  rear  our  boys  and  girls  than  on 
the  farm.  If  you  have  any  boys  for  whom  to  choose 
a  vocation,  make  farmers  of  them.  It  will  be  the  best 
business  there  is,  soon,  even  if  not  so  now.”  j.  n.  b. 
New  Haven  County,  Conn. 


A  CONNECTICUT  STOCK  FARM 


I’KOFIT  ON  “  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 

Brain  Analyzes  Better  Than  Brawn. 

Farming  in  Connecticut  has  teen  con¬ 
sidered  for  some  time  bv  many  an  uphill 
business,  and  perhaps,  justly  so,  wnere 
the  son  still  plods  on  satisfied  to  stay  in 
the  ruts  made  and  traveled  by  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  changed  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  existing  around  him.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  no  better  place  exists 
for  the  energetic  and  well-informed 
farmer  to  get  a  good  living,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
old  settled  country,  than  portions  of 
Connecticut.  The  Lyman  farm,  of  which 
Charles  E.  Lyman  is  jfint  owner  and 
the  manager,  is  situated  in  Middlefield, 

Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  and  comprises 
both  hill  lard  and  valley,  naturally 
good  grass  land.  Formerly,  on  the  hill 
lands  of  this  section,  fattening  beef  on 
the  natural  grasses,  was  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  time  of  my  visit  was  early 
in  February. 

“  Do  you  practice  a  regular  rotation  ?” 

I  asked. 

“  I  endeavor  so  to  manage  that  each 
year  finds  the  farm,  as  a  whole,  more  fertile  than  before. 
For  strictly  cash  crops,  I  grow  potatoes  and  Timothy 
hay,  but  in  the  rotation  clover  hay  is  grown  and  also 
large  quantities  of  corn  for  ensilage,  which  constitutes 
the  principal  coarse  feed  for  the  lambs.  Much  of  the 
corn  would  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  if  husked.” 

“  Are  you  feeding  many  lambs  this  season  ?” 

“  I  have  about  1,700  which  were  bought  in  Buffalo 
last  November,  costing,  delivered  here,  about  4)^  cents 
per  pound.” 

“  But  how  do  you  manage  to  house  so  many  prop¬ 
erly  ?” 

“  Come  and  see.  I  house  them  all  under  one  roof. 
They  are  divided  into  flocks  of  100  to  400  each;  the  larger 
number  seem  to  do  as  well  together  as  the  smaller. 
I  keep  rock  salt  by  them  always,  of  which,  during  the 
winter  they  consume  1,500  to  2,000  pounds.  As  you 
see,  they  have  running  spring  water  by  them.  When 
at  pasture,  sheep  drink  very  little  water,  as  they  feed 
when  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew  ;  but  confined  and  fed 
as  we  feed  them,  they  drink  much  water.” 

“  I  see  that  you  have  sheared  them.  Do  you  always 
do  that  ?” 

“  As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  brought  into  winter 
quarters,  they  are  sheared,  for  experience  has  taught 
that  they  do  'better  without  their  fleeces  than  with 
them.  Everything  is  so  arranged  that  in  the  coldest 
weather,  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  cold.” 

“  I  see  you  have  apparently  different  breeds  here. 
Which  do  you  like  best  ?  ” 

“  I  avoid  the  wrinkled  Merinos,  as  they  do  not  maka 
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I  have  been  at  the  point  of  despair  in  feeding  ensilage 
to  them,  but  I  was  determined  to  learn  how,  and  now 
I  think  I  have  learned  how  to  feed  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  how  to 
manage  this  business  successfully,  and  it  has  cost 
something,  but  I  have  learned  how  to  keep  the  lambs 
in  a  healthy,  thriving  condition  upon  a  heavy  grain 
ration  until  ready  for  the  butchers.” 

“  How  much  grain  are  you  feeding  per  day  ?  ” 

“  About  2,700  pounds.  I  expect  to  work  up  to  3,000 
daily.” 

Competition  and  Other  Business. 

“Do  you  not  have  to  compete  with  the  lambs 
dressed  in  the  West,  the  same  as  farmers  have  done 
who  made  beef  and  have  been  driven  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  ?” 

“  My  lambs  are  better  than  any  that  come  from  the 
West.  Butchers  say  that  they  cut  up  better.  They 
are  kept  growing  from  start  to  finish,  and  their  feed 
makes  meat  of  the  very  best  quality — nearly  equal  to 
genuine  spring  lamb.  All  my  lambs  are  sold  to 
wholesale  butchers,  who  have  worked  up  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  as  “Lyman’s  lambs,”  and  they  bring  sev¬ 
eral  cents  per  pound  more  than  ordinary  lambs.” 

“  I  see  you  have  a  large  pile  of  wool  here.  I  suppose 
that  you  do  not  expect  to  get  much  for  it  if  wool 
comes  in  free  ?” 

“  There  are  about  7,000  pounds  in  that  pile.  I  do 
not  expect  any  severe  shrinkage  in  price  permanently 
on  account  of  tariff  reduction,  but  I  can  keepy^  a 
while  if  the  price  is  too  low  temporarily  to  tempt  me 


NOTES  FROM  A  DRY  COUNTRY. 

Before  the  traveler  reaches  the  center  of  Nebraska 
he  sees  many  indications  of  the  want  of  sufficient  rahi- 
fall.  Although  the  soil  is  deep  and  dark  in  many 
places,  the  trees  give  unmistakable  evidences  that 
they  have  had  a  struggle.  The  hardships  endured  by 
reason  of  frequent  droughts,  high  winds  and  extreme 
cold,  have  made  all  vegetation  cautious  about  making 
any  bold  attempts  at  doing  large  things.  The  eastern 
third  of  Nebraska  is  a  most  beautiful  and  productive 
country,  as  is  also  the  eastern  third  of  Kansas  ;  but 
the  western  parts  of  these  States  are  a  part  of  the  dry 
and  windy  tablelands  of  that  vast  district  which  em¬ 
braces  more  than  one-third  of  the  United  States. 
True,  in  this  vast  area  cattle  and  other  kinds  of  live 
stock  may  be  reared,  and  a  little  hay  and  grain  may 
be  raised  in  the  canons  and  narrow  river  valleys,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  territory  between  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  Nebraska  and  Beno  traversed  by  the 
Uoioxx  Pacific,  is  one  vast  semi-barren,  windy  steppe, 
much  like  those  found  farther  north  in  Russia.  With 
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the  exception  of  less  than  a  half  dozen  cities  like 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  there  have  been  no  towns 
or  villages  of  any  thrift  and  size,  at  least  if  they  are 
judged  by  the  hundreds  of  pleasant,  well-kept  villages 
of  New  York  State,  in  the  last  1,200  miles.  Every¬ 
thing  gives  evidence  that  there  is  little,  with  the  few 
exceptions  named,  but  has  been  brought  here  by  the 
railroads  or  is  dependent  on  the  money  they  pay  out. 

The  sooner  the  Eastern  farm  boy  realizes  that  there 
is  more  in  a  single  acre  of  well-tilled  land  in  New 
York  than  in  1,000  acres  of  these  wind-swept,  sage 
brush  plains  and  rocky  mountain  sides,  the  better  for 
him.  'A  careful  inspection  of  the  country  about  North 
Platte,  300  miles  from  Council  Bluffs,  by  a  two  days’ 
drive,  revealed  many  new,  and  to  me,  striking  things. 
The  usual  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  20  inches,  and  it 
sometimes  falls  below  10,  as  it  did  last  year.  A  single 
dashing  rain  in  J une,  most  of  which  ran  off,  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  crop  last  year.  This  year  on 
April  10,  the  farmers  had  but  little  plowing  done  and 
were  not  sowing  any  grain  because  there  was  literally 
no  moisture  in  the  ground.  Wells  on  the  uplands  are 
from  200  to  300  feet  deep.  Irrigation  cannot  be 
practiced  except  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land 
along  the  rivers ;  and  even  when  all  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  land  has  been  incurred,  the  farmers 
higher  up  the  river  may  take  the  water  and  leave  you 
if  not  high,  certainly  dry.  The  South  Platte,  usually 
a  river  more  than  a  mile  wide,  was,  owing  to  the 
drought  and  use  of  water  higher  up  the  stream,  dry. 
The  North  Platte  is  still  a  noble  river  and  looked 
really  refreshing  in  these  dry  times. 

Many  of  the  farmhouses  are  built  of  sods,  have 
walls  two  feet  thick  and  seven  feet  high,  are  mostly 
covered  with  good  roofs  and  furnished  with  good  win¬ 
dows,  floors  and  doors.  They  are  usually  plastered 
inside  and  often  papered.  They  are  wind  and  cold 
proof,  and  though  not  large,  are  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  desired.  I  have  described  the  best  of  these 
houses,  the  poorest  can  be  described  in  one  brief  sen¬ 
tence.  A  hole  dug  in  some  bank,  or,  rather,  a  notch, 
the  front  formed  of  sods,  the  top  of  poles  and  sods 
with  now  and  then  building  paper  under  the  sods.  Six 
months'  residence  in  one  of  these  hybrid  dugouts 
entitles  one  to  a  Government  deed.  An  intelligent, 
high-bred  girl,  one  brought  up  in  comfort,  if  not 
luxury,  one  with  whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
and  whom  I  visited  two  days  since,  lived  for  six 
months  in  one  of  these  dugouts  and  for  more  than  two 
weeks  of  that  time  entirely  alone,  on  this  wind-swept, 
lonely  prairie,  two  miles  from  the  nearest  house  ;  and 
this  in  order  that  she  might  make  a  gift  of  it  to  her 
mother  for  her  old  age.  And  this  not  in  the  heroic 
ages  of  the  past,  but  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty  six  !  Our  country  will  stand  the 
shock  of  Coxey’s  army,  the  Populists  and  the  Anarch¬ 
ists  if  the  future  citizen  is  born  of  such  heroic  mothers. 

Battle  Mountain,  Neb.  i.  p.  kobkkts. 


MUTTON  SHEEP  IN  OHIO. 

The  sheep  industry  is  at  present  at  low  ebb.  Many 
are  disposed  to  get  out  of  the  business,  regardless  of 
any  and  all  sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary.  Viewed 
from  a  wool  standpoint,  it  seems  as  though  the  sheep 
will  have  to  be  dropped  from  much  of  the  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  east  of  the  Mississippi;  at  least  until  a  change  in  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  Government  is  assured.  Prom  the 
mutton  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  me  as  though  we 
were  soon  to  enter  upon  a  more  prosperous  era.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  being  speedily  reduced,  and  will  be  further 
reduced  if  the  free  trade  policy  prevail.  Is  not  this 
likely  to  affect  the  supply  in  the  mutton  market 
after  a  time  ?  With  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  mutton,  does  it  not  look  as  though  the  producers 
of  a  good  article  were  likely  to  see  better  prices  soon  ? 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  men  who  are  now  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks  were  scouring  the 
country  on  horseback  for  the  now  despised  members 
of  the  ovine  family  inside  of  four  years. 

In  conversation  a  few  days  since,  with  an  extensive 
breeder  of  Shropshires,  he  said  that  he  had  made  just 
the  cross  mentioned  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. — an  imported 
Shropshire  on  high-grade  Cotswold  ewes.  He  bred  the 
sire  back  to  his  own  get  when  yearlings  past.  The 
second  cross  was  very  satisfactory  ;  no  bad  effects  re¬ 
sulted  from  inbreeding.  He,  however,  said,  that  with 
any  but  the  very  best  of  sires,  results  might  be  disas¬ 
trous.  A  flock  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  was 
originally  bred  in  this  way,  and  then  interbred  for  a 
succession  of  years  without  the  infusion  of  new  blood, 
with  not  the  best  of  results.  When  grades  are  inter¬ 
bred,  there  is  fully  as  likely  to  be  a  reversion  to  in¬ 
ferior  qualities,  as  progress  toward  more  desirable 
ones. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  mutton  sheep 
is  the  sheep  for  the  future  for  Eastern  men.  While  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  one  will  have  to  go  to  the  Down 
breeds  for  the  mutton  sheep  par  excellence,  yet  if  I  had 


a  good  flock  of  Cotswolds,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
I  would  breed  them  pure.  But,  perhaps  the  inquirer 
referred  to  does  not  fancy  the  Cotswolds.  Since  he 
has  used  a  Shropshire  on  his  ewes,  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  follow  it  up,  using  the  best  Shropshire  rams 
obtainable.  I  would  expect  a  rather  better  farmers’ 
sheep  after  three  or  four  crosses  of  the  Shropshire  on 
the  Merino  than  on  the  Cotswold,  sheep  of  rather 
better  constitutions,  and  that  would  stand  bunching 
better.  Some  men  have  made  a  great  success  of  cross 
breeding.  The  Downs  as  well  as  other  breeds  are  the 
results  of  intelligent  work  of  this  kind,  but  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  very  scarce  who  are  likely  to  make  a  succesfi 
of  establishing  new  cross  breeds.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  considerable  enthusiasm  in  this  country  in 
this  direction,  but  the  “  new  breeds”  are  not  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  Delaine  Merinos  have  resulted  from  selections 
for  breeding  purposes  from  common  Merinos,  with  a 
view,  principally,  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  carcass, 
and  doing  away  with  excessive  wrinkles  and  very  oily 
or  gummy  wool.  From  our  point  of  view,  they  seem 
to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  Spanish  Merino, 
but  by  no  means  the  equal  of  the  Down. 

_  O.  G.  WILLIAMS. 

A  CASE  OF  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

About  April  10,  I  went  to  my  chicken  house  and 
found  one  of  my  hens  sick  and  apparently  nearly  dead. 
She  could  not  stand,  kept  her  eyes  closed  nearly  all 
the  time,  her  comb  was  black  and  she  would  take 
neither  food  nor  water.  I  examined  her  carefully, 
but  could  find  no  injury  and  thought  I  would  experi¬ 
ment  a  little.  I  gave  her  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
quite  a  quantity  of  water,  and,  as  it  was  a  cool  day, 
put  her  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  and  left  her. 
About  1  p.  m.  I  gave  her  more  water,  and  a  little  food 
was  put  into  her  mouth,  as  she  made  no  attempt  to 
eat.  She  was  given  a  little  food  and  plenty  of  water 
for  a  day  or  two  longer,  then  she  began  to  move 
around  a  little  and  to  pick  the  grass.  She  improved 
steadily  from  that  time,  but  slowly,  and  is  now  ap¬ 
parently  well  but  rather  weak. 

Two  days  later,  another  hen  was  found  dead,  and 
a  week  later  a  hen  and  rooster  were  dead,  and  several 
hens  in  the  flock  were  dumpish  and  weak,  with  dark- 
colored  combs.  I  was  told  that  it  was  chicken  cholera 
by  several  people  who  had  had  experience  with  it,  and 
began  to  look  it  up  in  “The  Business  Hen.”  I  soon 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  decided  to  take 
prompt  measures  to  eradicate  it.  As  night  was  fall¬ 
ing,  I  could  do  nothing  until  the  next  morning,  when 
I  found  two  dead  hens  and  eight  that  could  not  get  off 
the  roost.  I  had  the  latter  removed  to  the  sunshine 
and  grass  outside  the  yard,  and  as  two  were  nearly 
dead,  they  were  killed  and  buried  deeply  with  the 
others.  The  remaining  six  were  given  a  dose  of 
salts  and  plenty  of  water.  I  then  had  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  prepared,  one  pint  to  eight  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  houses,  roosts  and  yards  were  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed.  The  hens  themselves  were  also  given 
a  sprinkling.  They  were  given  drinking  water  with 
carbolic  acid  in  it,  and  asafoetida  was  mixed  in  their 
food.  At  night  they  could  all  walk  except  two,  were 
allowed  to  go  back  into  the  yard,  and  went  to  roost 
with  the  others.  Those  outside  were  put  in  a  barrel 
and  covered  till  morning,  when  they  were  taken  out 
and  given  carbolic  water  and  asafcetida  in  their  food, 
as  on  the  previous  day.  That  morning  there  were  six 
that  could  not  get  off  the  roost,  and  several  others 
that  acted  dumpish.  They  were  removed  and  given 
exactly  the  same  treatment  that  was  given  the  others 
the  previous  day.  Before  night,  all  but  four  were 
walkiog  around  picking  at  the  grass  and  went  back 
into  the  yard.  The  others  remained  outside  two  or 
three  days  longer,  care  being  taken  that  they  had 
plenty  of  food  and  water;  then  they  were  all  put 
back,  and  the  flock  was  apparently  in  as  good  health 
as  ever,  after  a  few  more  days. 

I  have  not  seen  Epsom  salts  recommended  in  this 
connection,  but  the  prompt  recovery  of  my  flock  on 
treatment,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  action  of 
the  salts  in  expelling  more  quickly  the  offending  ba¬ 
cilli,  while  the  prompt  and  thorough  disinfection  com¬ 
pleted  the  work.  The  carbolic  acid  was  kept  up  in 
the  drinking  water  for  a  few  days  after  all  symptoms 
of  disease  were  past,  but  another  disinfection  will  be 
given  soon.  mbs.  f.  e,  emery. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  College. 


To  Deaden  Trees.— On  page  304,  J.  P.  D.  asks  when 
is  the  best  time  to  deaden  trees  so  that  they  will  not 
send  up  sprouts.  If  he  will  thoroughly  girdle  the 
trees  late  in  June,  and  let  them  stand  until  the  next 
year,  he  will  find  them  dead  root  and  branch,  unless 
they  are  connected  with  some  other  green  top  by  root 
grafting  or  suckering.  I  have  killed  elms  in  this  way, 
and  they  are  worse  than  most  trees  about  suckering. 

Medway,  Mass.  m.  m. 


[Byerj  query  muat  be  acoompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asklnK  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertislni;  oolumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

GREEN  MANURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

DO  THEY  “sous  THE  LAND?” 

Our  aKrIcultural  writers  say,  "  never  plow  under  a  green  crop  In 
the  South  in  the  summer  time,  for  fear  of  acidulating  the  soil.'*  Is 
this  to  be  apprehended  ?  If  so.  is  there  no  method  by  which  we  may 
plow  under  two  crops  of  green  pea  vines  during  hot  weather  7  We 
wish  to  plant  2D  acres  of  our  30  acre  pear  orchard  in  peas  If  we  plant 
peas  April  1,  we  can  turn  them  under  by  July  1,  rep'ant  and  hog  the 
peas  down,  in  October  turn  under  the  vines,  and  sow  in  rye,  oats  or 
Scarlet  clover,  for  green  feed,  pasture  or  green  manuring  for  a  spring 
crop.  Can  we  do  this,  and  how,  so  as  not  to  sour  the  land  7  It  certainly 
Is  better  to  plow  in  the  vines  in  the  green  state  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  than  to  Jet  them  dry  up  and 
get  woody.  But  the  advice  quoted  above  has  been  and  still  is,  a 
stumbling  block  in  my  way.  Can  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  help  me  out?  w.  w.  j. 

Mllvlew,  Fla. 

How  Green  Manures  Act  on  Light  Soils. 

Southern  agricultural  writers  are  not  careful 
enough,  when  making  such  assertions,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  soil.  Qpon  the 
light  sandy  or  loamy  soils  of  the  South,  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  plow  under  a  green  crop  while  green, 
for  two  reasons  :  First,  turning  in  this  large  amount 
of  matter  very  shallow,  as  is  usually  done,  places  a 
large  amount  of  green  matter  between  the  lower  sub¬ 
soil  and  a  thin  layer  of  inverted  soil.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion,  enough  air  is  received  to  continue  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  not  enough  to  cause  the  crop  to  become 
rapidly  oxidized.  Besides,  the  thin  layer  of  earth 
above  the  green  matter,  on  account  of  the  porosity 
of  the  soil,  becomes  so  dry  as  to  endanger  any  crop 
sown  above  it.  Oats  or  wheat  put  in  upon  an  inverted 
cow-pea  crop  in  September  will  nearly  always  fail ; 
not  so  much  on  account  of  fermentation,  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  thin  layer  of  dry  earth,  detached  from 
the  dry  earth  by  a  stratum  of  cow  peas,  which  soon 
causes  the  plants  to  turn  yellow,  due  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  moisture,  the  want  of  compactness  in  the 
soil,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  green  stuff  below. 
This  obtains  only  in  light,  sandy  or  loamy  soil. 

Per  contra,  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana,  it  is 
the  general  custom  to  turn  in  a  large  growth  of  cow 
peas  early  in  September,  with  a  four  to  eight-horse 
plow,  and  to  plant  the  field  to  cane  early  in  October — 
one  month  after  the  soil  is  so  inverted.  These  allu¬ 
vial  soils  soon  become  in  a  condition,  thus  treated,  to 
bring  stands  of  cane,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  oats,  grasses  and  clovers.  One  other 
point  must  be  claimed  here.  From  a  chemical  stand¬ 
point  it  is  always  bad  policy  to  turn  in  green  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  fall,  unless  the  soil  is  to  he  occu¬ 
pied  at  once  by  a  growing  crop,  since  our  climate  is 
so  mild  as  to  permit  of  nitrification  going  on  during 
the  entire  winter,  in  which  time  our  heaviest  rainfalls 
also  take  place,  leaching  the  soil  and  carrying  away 
much  of  the  nitrates  formed  from  the  nitrification  of 
the  organic  matter.  By  spring,  especially  in  loose, 
sandy  soils,  the  good  effects  of  green  manuring,  so 
far  as  the  nitrates  are  concerned,  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  crops  then  to  be  planted.  Experiments 
along  this  line  have  fully  confirmed  the  above,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  light,  sandy  soils  deficient  in  humus  and 
deficient  in  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  get  to 
stiff  clay  soils,  or  heavy  alluvial  soils,  we  find  that 
while  these  chemical  changes  are  not  prevented,  they 
are  greatly  modified,  and  a  mechanical  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  throwing  the  land  up  in  ridges  during  the 
winter,  and  draining  them  well,  which  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  obtained.  In  this  way  our  stiffest  clays  and 
alluvial  soils  are  rendered  as  friable  in  the  spring, 
and  easy  of  cultivation  almost,  as  an  ash  heap.  The 
chemical  changes  go  on,  but  in  a  diminished  degree, 
while  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  fall  plowing  and 
the  turning  in  of  the  vegetable  matter,  are  almost 
magical  in  their  influence  upon  subsequent  crops,  so 
much  so  that  we  regard  early  fall  plowing  and  the 
turning  under  of  pea  vines  as  being  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  tillage  that  we  can  possibly  give  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  cane  soils.  It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  that 
the  turning  under  of  green  crops  in  the  South  is  a 
question  more  of  soil  than  of  climate,  and  while  the 
mild  winters  of  the  South  aggravate,  to  some  extent, 
the  fermentation  of  green  manure  when  turned  under, 
the  main  cause  is  due  to  the  porosity  of  the  soil  and 
shallow  plowing.  Both  in  the  black  lands  of  Alabama 
and  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana,  occurs  the 
practice  of  plowing  under  green  crops  in  the  fall. 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  South  the  practice  is  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  often  dangerous.  Nothing  that 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  way  of  fertilizers 
will  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  turning  under  green 
crops  upon  thin,  porous  sandy  or  loamy  soils.  Neither 
lime  nor  cotton-hull  ashes  are  able  materially  to  pre- 
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vent  fermentation,  nor  is  either  of  them  advantageous 
to  sandy  or  loamy  soils.  WM.  c.  stubbs. 

Director  Louisiana  Experiment  Station. 

Trouble  Overestimated  in  Texas. 

The  advice  frequently  given  “  never  plow  under 
green  crops  while  green  as  it  will  sour  the  ground,”  is 
too  general  to  be  true.  It  is  a  fact,  that  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  on  some  close,  sticky  land,  which 
lacks  the  proper  amount  of  air  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  and  where  moisture  is  in  over  supply,  the  plowing 
under  of  a  very  heavy  crop  has  frequently  caused  acetic 
fermentation  in  the  crop  turned  under,  and  the  results 
have  been  injurious  to  plants  under  such  conditions. 

If  any  one  of  these  three  conditions  be  lacking,  high 
temperature,  absence  of  air,  or  an  excess  of  water,  no 
damage  will  result  to  crops  turned  under  green  in  the 
South  or  elsewhere.  The  trouble  is  one  which  has 
been  greatly  overestimated  and  during  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  little  or  no  danger  need  be  feared  of  bad  results 
from  green  manuring. 

We  have  very  much  land  in  the  South  which  is 
entirely  deficient  in  organic  matter,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  suffers  severely  from  the  hot  sun  by  baking,  and 
from  drought  by  easily  yielding  up  all  its  water.  But 
these  lands  may  very  largely  be  restored  to  their 
former  state  of  fertility  by  turning  under  crops  of 
green  stuff,  such  as  Sweet  clover,  cow  peas.  Red 
clover,  Soja  beans  and  some  others.  Crab  grass  is  not 
so  good  for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring  as  are  some 
other  grasses  that  have  more  woody  fiber  present  in 
them.  The  addition  of  any  form  of  ashes  or  of  lime 
would  largely  prevent  the  souring  of  land  in  turning 
under  green  crops.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  re¬ 
sults  can  be  accomplished  by  turning  under  green 
crops  in  dry  weather,  or  in  cool  weather,  without  this 
extra  expense.  J-  h.  connell. 

Prof.  Agr.  and  Director  Texas  Agr.  College. 

Light  Green  Manuring  for  North  Carolina. 

I  believe  two  green  crops  in  one  year  are  too  many. 
One  crop  followed  by  a  seeding  to  rye  or  clo7er,  would 
be  more  rational.  Lime  or  cotton-hull  ashes  would, 
in  great  part,  neutralize  the  acids  formed,  no  doubt, 
but  why  put  in  anything  which  will  necessitate  a 
neutralizer  ?  The  lands  are  very  poor.  The  owners 
in  many  cases  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  lime  which,  on 
these  soils,  is  of  doubtful  utility.  We  have  been 
taught  that  lime  is  a  good  thing  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  a  rich,  but  rather  stubborn,  soil.  Such 
conditions  do  not  exist  here.  We  must  get  organic 
matter  into  the  soils,  and  husband  it  instead  of  liming 
it.  More  and  more  organic  matter,  with  deeper  and 
deeper  plowing  is  the  salvation  of  Southern  farmers. 
07er  large  areas,  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor.  A  whole 
generation  has  cultivated  cotton  extensively  with 
shallow  plowing  and  bare  fallows  after  each  crop, 
each  year  adding  more  and  more  mineral  fertilizer, 
until  a  halt  or  change  is  necessarily  near  at  hand. 

These  lands  are  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  high 
state  of  fertility.  There  is  an  almost  impervious  clay 
subsoil  which,  when  not  reaching  the  surface,  is  so 
near  as  to  appall  one  when  he  tries  to  get  a  seed  bed 
deep  enough  to  retain  the  water  of  summer  showers 
from  one  period  of  low  pressure  to  another.  This  is 
one  reason  why  we  need  organic  matter  and  deeper 
plowing  to  help  hold  the  water.  This,  in  turn,  brings 
us  back  to  the  green  matter  which  cannot  decay  so 
rapidly  if  there  is  moisture  enough  to  keep  down  the 
heat  by  evaporation,  and  a  larger  body  of  water  to  be 
heated.  But  there  is  really  no  need  to  turn  under 
large  crops  of  green  matter.  Clover  or  rye  can  be 
turned  to  profit  as  cattle  food  and  the  stubble  will  add 
to  the  Soil  without  endangering  it.  Cow  peas,  the 
favorite  green  manure,  may  be  turned  under  after 
most  of  the  fruit  has  been  plucked.  The  cow  pea  does 
not  ripen  its  fruit  all  at  once,  but  many  fiowers  which 
are  destined  to  open  and  ripen  fruit  are  yet  in  the  bud 
while  some  of  the  fruit  is  already  ripe.  When  most  of 
the  vines  are  dead  there  is  time  to  plow  under  and  sow 
wheat  or  clover  for  a  winter  crop.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  get  all  the  benefit  of  a  hay  crop  and  good  sum¬ 
mer  pasture  following  it  than  to  sow  grass  seed  on  the 
well  prepared  seed  bed  over  the  pea  vines,  in  late  fall. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  f.  e.  emery. 

Always  Feed  tbe  Soil  Through  Stock. 

The  dictum,  “  Never  plow  under  a  green  crop  while 
green,  as  it  will  sour  the  ground  !  ”  as  applied  to  the 
South,  is  sound  advice.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  intelligent  farmers,  and  the  advice  is 
approved  by  some  scientific  men.  Whether  because 
it  “  sours  the  ground,”  I  am  not  able  to  say  from  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the 
correct  explanation.  Many  believe  the  deleterious 
effect  to  be  due  merely  to  turning  up  the  soil  in  hot 
weather,  without  regard  to  the  character  or  condition 
of  the  material  turned  under.  I  caused  a  little  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  made  last  year,  in  which  this  very 
point  is  incidentally  covered.  It  is  recorded  on  page 
122  of  Bulletin  24.  The  main  object  of  the  experi¬ 


ment  was  to  prove  that  a  crop  of  pea  vines  should  be 
converted  into  hay,  and  not  reconverted  into  soil. 
For  some  years  I  have  been  combatting  the  idea  that 
it  will  pay  to  turn  under  a  crop  of  pea  vines,  or  of 
Ciover,  or  of  anything  else  that  is  so  valuable  fcr 
animal  food,  and  so  nearly  ready  for  the  barn.  South¬ 
ern  farmers  get  many  valuable  ideas  from  Northern 
and  Eastern  practice,  but  ofttimes  the  ideas  become 
distorted  or  inverted  in  transit.  I  tell  them  that  it  is 
not  the  practice  to  turn  under  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
clover,  either  in  the  North  or  in  England;  but  it  is 
the  aftermath,  or  probably  no  more  than  the  stubble, 
that  is  so  turned  under,  and  that  it  would  be  equally 
reasonable  to  use  wheat  bran  as  a  direct  fertilizer,  or 
to  plow  under  a  crop  of  wheat,  etc.  k.  j.  bedding. 

Director  Georgia  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  interesting  experiment  referred  to, 
two  acres  of  land  were  sowed  to  peas  and  fertilized 
with  200  pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate.  This 
field  was  divided  into  16  parts.  On  four  parts  the 
peas  were  picked  and  the  ripened  vines  plowed  under. 
On  four  more  the  vines  were  cut  and  left  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  on  four  they  were  plowed  in  while  green,  and  on 
the  remaining  four,  cut  and  cured  for  hay.  Cotton 
was  grown  on  the  field,  and  careful  notes  taken  of 
the  yield  on  each  of  these  plots.  The  greatest  value 
in  cotton  was  obtained  fro  n  the  plots  where  the  peas 
were  picked  and  the  vines  ripened.  This  was  worth 
$44.95,  and  the  peas  brought  $5.66  more,  or  $50.61 
total.  On  the  plots  where  the  vines  were  cured  for 
hay,  the  cotton  was  worth  $41.54,  and  the  hay  $14.35, 
or  $55.89  in  all.  The  poorest  returns  were  made 
on  the  plots  where  the  vines  were  turned  under  green. 


What  Soil  Needs  Nitrogren  P  Long-Liived  Clover. 

R.  E.  M.,  Stellacoom,  Wash.—l.  I  have  a  piece  of 
gravelly  clay  land  which  will  produce  2}4  tons  of 
clover  hay  per  acre,  yet  the  same  kind  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  produces  very  sparingly  of  everything  that  I  have 
tried  excepting  peas.  Does  not  this  indicate  that  the 
land  is  defieietft  in  nitrogen  ?  2.  Is  not  clay  upland 

generally  deficient  in  nitrogen  ?  3.  The  statement  in 

a  recent  Rural,  that  clover  is  a  biennial  does  not  hold 
good  in  this  region.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  clover 
field,  sown  four  years  ago,  which  cut  four  tons  per 
acre  last  year  and  gives  promise  of  an  equal  crop  this 
year. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  that  would  be  our  guess.  2.  Not 
necessarily  so.  Nevertheless  it  is  generally  deficient 
in  nitrogen.  3.  Clover  is  a  biennial,  or  nearly  so. 
Does  not  your  neighbor  allow  the  clover  to  go  to  seed? 

Talk  About  Blackberries. 

if.  P.  N.,  Nichols,  Conn. — On  page  281  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  mention  Minnewaski  blackberry.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  it,  and  of  the  Kansas,  Lovett’s  and 
Palmer  black  raspberries  ?  Which  is  considered  best? 

Ans. — The  Minnewaski  is  an  excellent  blackberry, 
hardier  than  Kittatinny  and  less  liable  to  rust.  It  is 
not  so  good  in  quality  and  we  prefer  Kittatinny  where 
it  thrives.  We  prefer  Hilborn  and  Lovett’s  to  Palmer 
or  Kansas  as  they  behave  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Kansas,  however,  is  a  hardy  variety  and  one  of  the 
best  second  early  blackcaps.  Souhegan  is  one  of  the 
best  first  earlies. 

When  Will  Corn  “Mix”  P 

S.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — How  near  together  can  sweet 
and  common  corn  be  grown  without  mixing?  If  one 
side  of  a  field  be  planted  with  one  kind,  and  the  other 
begins  where  that  ends,  how  many  of  the  rows  in  the 
center  will  be  mixed  ? 

Ans. — The  entire  field  would  be  liable  to  mix  if 
blooming  at  the  same  time. 

Buckwheat  and  Potatoes  at  the  South. 

H.,  Athens,  Qa. — What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
sow  Japan  buckwheat,  first  for  a  large  crop  of  hen 
feed,  second  for  loosening  stiff  red  clay  soil  ?  Where 
may  Irish  potatoes  be  profitably  shipped  from  this 
place  ?  The  first  crop  is  nearly  as  perishable  as 
melons  if  dug  when  ripe.  Would  they  keep  better  if 
dug  before  maturity  ?  Can  a  second  crop  be  grown 
without  mulching  with  pine  straw  ? 

Ans. — The  buckwheat  may  be  sown  at  once,  if  for 
soil  improvement,  but  for  a  grain  crop  it  will  usually 
strike  better  weather  for  maturing  if  sown  in  July. 
In  your  latitude,  the  Southern  pea  will  beat  the  buck¬ 
wheat  out  of  sight  in  the  amelioration  of  clay,  or  in 
improvement  of  the  soil.  Our  early  Irish  potatoes 
here  are  shipped  to  New  York,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  They  are  always  shipped  as 
soon  as  of  fair  size,  and  before  maturity.  We  grow 
the  second  crop  every  fall  and  have  never  mulched 
any.  The  potatoes  of  the  early  crop  are  bedded  in  a 
single  layer  and  covered  with  an  inch  or  more  of  soil, 
having  first  had  a  very  small  piece  of  the  seed  end  cut 
off.  From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  August,  we  plant 
those  that  have  sprouted,  in  deep  trenches,  and  cover 
very  lightly  until  the  green  growth  begins.  After 


this  we  gradually  work  in  the  soil,  until  the  surface  is 
loose,  and  afterward  work  them  perfectly  loose.  It 
might  be  of  advantage  to  cover  the  land  between  the 
rows  with  pine  straw  to  conserve  moisture,  but  we 
have  not  tried  it.  w.  f.  massey. 

Refuse  Bread  for  Poultry. 

E.  C  ,  Waverly,  N.  Y. — Can  hens  be  successfully  fed 
with  refuse  bread  and  meat  from  hotels,  etc.,  without 
any  grain  ?  Can  a  farmer  near  New  York  City  get 
plenty  of  that  kind  of  food  for  taking  it  away  ?  What 
difficulties  would  stand  in  the  way  of  such  business? 

Ans  — If  one  could  get  the  bread  dry  and  hard  and 
the  meat  before  it  became  tainted,  he  might  feed  it 
successfully.  The  sweepings  and  refuse  from  bake 
shops  are  often  sold  for  such  purposes.  At  most 
hotels,  such  refuse  is  in  the  form  of  swill — sour  and 
unfit  for  an7  animals  but  hogs.  Such  swill  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  health  authorities,  though  some  farmers 
cart  it  away  to  nearby  farms.  We  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  go  into  the  business  unless  he  could  secure 
the  bread  in  dry  crusts  or  crumbs. 

Real  Facts  About  Western  Wheat  Growinar. 

Several  Subscribers. — What  are  the  facts  about  wheat 
growing  in  Dakota  ?  Is  the  business  still  profitable  ? 
Have  wheat  growers  changed  their  methods  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  lower  prices  ?  What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future  ? 

ANSWER  by  a  DAKOTA  WHEAT  GROWER. 

As  I  did  not  keep  an  expense  account  for  my  farm 
in  1893,  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  statements  ;  but 
the  results  were  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  raised  6,000 
bushels  of  wheat  on  400  acres,  it  being  as  light  a  crop 
as  I  have  raised  in  12  years.  The  crop  was  generally 
light  here  last  year.  I  inclose  bill  of  sale  for  1,163 
bushels  and  20  pounds  of  No.  1  Hard,  and  No.  1  North¬ 
ern  wheat  which  I  shipped  to  D  uluth.  This  will  show  you 
what  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  and  the  middlemen 
are  doing  for  the  wheat  growers  of  North  Dakota. 
You  can  form  your  own  opinion  of  the  justice  or  injus¬ 
tice  of  their  charges.  The  1,163  bushels  and  20  pounds 
of  wheat  sold  in  Duluth  for  $720.45,  and  I  received 
$491.02  for  it  in  the  following  manner  :  September  11, 

I  drew  220;  October  1,  I  drew  $175  more  against  the 
wheat,  and  January  29,  the  wheat  was  sold,  when  I 
received  a  check  of  $96.02  to  balance  accounts.  The 
accounts  were  as  follows : 

E'relKhts  to  Duluth . $118.02  CommlSHlon .  11. (!3 

Advance  elevator  charges.  23.20  Switching .  2.21 

Relnepectlon .  1.00  Advanced  on  wheat .  220.00 

Weighing . 20  Advanced  on  wheat .  175.00 

Storage .  49.08  Checit  to  balance .  00.02 

Insurance .  7.02  - 

Interest .  15.21  Total . $710.45 

The  wheat  netted  me  about  42  cents  and  2  mills  per 
bushel.  While  I  think  we  can  raise  wheat  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  be  raised  in  any  place  in  North  America,  I 
doubt  its  being  raised  for  that  price  with  any  profit 
to  the  producers. 

Since  times  have  changed  and  prices  dropped  to 
those  now  prevailing,  in  my  opinion  wheat  is  unprofit¬ 
able  except  on  the  most  productive  lands.  These 
might  yet  be  used  so  as  to  pay  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  as  the  number  of  bushels  raised  per  acre  makes 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  price  per  bushel  for 
which  it  can  be  raised.  I  think  that  wheat  can  be 
grown  on  the  large,  level,  fertile  fields  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  as  cheaply  as  anywhere,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  it  my  main  crop,  raising  only ‘such  other 
things  as  I  need  for  feed  at  home.  I  believe  time  will 
work  a  change  for  the  better. for,  if  the  present  low 
prices  continue,  many  will  be  forced  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  lack  of  funds  to  cultivate  their  land  ;  this  wiU 
diminish  production  and  we  may  see  better  prices. 

It  is  true  that  South  America,  British  India  and 
Russia  are  extending  their  railroads  and  opening  up 
new  territory  that  will  produce  wheat.  This  would 
be  a  strong  factor  in  depressing  prices  if  it  were  not  a 
fact  that  wheat  is  worth  more  for  feeding  animals 
than  the  present  .market  price.  As  the  farmers  are 
learning  this  fact,  they  will  feed  more  and  sell  it  as 
pork  and  beef.  .  Our  lands  are  diminishing  their  yield 
per  acre  because  of  poor  farming  and  cropping  without 
restoring  their  fertility.  I  also  believe  that  we  have 
nearly  reached  our  limit  of  production  ;  that  our  lands 
are  deteriorating  faster  than  we  can  open  up  new 
fields  to  increase  production.  Farther,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  United  States  has  very  little  unculti¬ 
vated  land  remaining  that  could  compete  with  that 
now  under  cultivation  for  the  production  of  wheat. 
There  are,  now  and  then,  parties  who  are  interested 
in  wild  lands  that  claim  otherwise,  but  we  all  know 
that  all  the  United  States  have  been  explored  by  men 
of  judgment  and  the  best  selections  made. 

I  shall  pursue  my  usual  course,  summer  fallowing 
about  one-third  of  the  land  I  expect  to  sow  with 
wheat,  and  trust  that  by  raising  good  crops,  it  may  be 
as  profitable  as  to  change,  except  that  I  will  arrange 
to  feed  a  part  of  the  crop  if  prices  do  not  advance. 
More  flax,  oats  and  barlay  will  be  grown  here  next 
year,  and  less  wheat  than  heretofore. 

Cass  County,  North  Dakota.  s.  c.  carpenter. 
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Lice,  Not  Ticks,  on  Sheep. 

.7.  S.  W.,  Niagara  County,  N  Y. — Mr. 
II.  A.  Smith  writes  about  a  serious  visi¬ 
tation  of  lice  on  his  sheep.  He  says  that 
all  his  neighbors  laugh  when  he  men¬ 
tions  such  a  thing,  and  asks  if  they  are 
common  on  sheep,  and  what  will  rid  the 
sheep  when  they  are  infested.  Luckily 
for  the  flock  owner,  lice  on  sheep  are  not 
very  common  ;  in  fact,  they  rarely  occur 
on  the  oily,  gummy  breeds.  But  on  the 
more  open-wooled,  drier- fleeced  sheep 
imported  from  England,  they  are  quite 
often  found.  The  body  of  this  louse  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  with  darker 
bands,  and  its  head  is  a  dull  red.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  red-headed  louse. 
It  is  first  found  on  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  then  on  inner  sides  of  the  legs  at 
arm  and  thighs.  When  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  very  thick,  and  in  warm  weather, 
the  pests  will  spread  over  much  of 
the  body.  They  cause  much  misery  to 
the  sheep,  more  in  fact  than  ticks,  and 
sheep  will  rub  much  of  their  wool  off  in 
their  efforts  to  rid  themselves.  If  there 
is  no  place  where  they  can  rub  their 
kegs,  they  will  stand  and  stamp  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  intolerable  itching.  Lice  more 
often  afflict  the  dry-wooled  sheep  than 
is  supposed,  as  they  are  so  small  that 
the  casual  observer  would  not  notice 
them,  even  when  shearing  the  sheep.  If 
they  are  not  very  numerous  they  will 
be  mostly  in  the  neck  and  under  the 
legs,  and  may  be  killed  by  using  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  one  pint  of  lard  oil,  three 
ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  25 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  If  the  latter  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  creosote  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  Mix  this  thoroughly,  and  rub  all 
affected  parts  well.  If  thoroughly  done, 
one  application  will  be  sufficient — if  not, 
repeat  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

If  the  lice  are  thick,  I  prefer  to  drench 
them  with  a  kerosene  emulsion  made  by 
heating  together  two  gallons  of  rain 
water  and  one  gallon  of  soft  soap,  or  one 
pound  of  hard  soap  dissolved  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  soft  water.  When  boiling,  add 
one  gallon  of  kerosene,  and  whip  or 
churn  violently  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
uniril  fully  emulsified.  To  this,  when  to 
be  used,  add  two  gallons  more  of  hot 
water— soft  water  is  best — and  stir  well. 
The  infested  sheep  can  be  washed,  sprin¬ 
kled  or  dipped  in  this  mixture — it  makes 
no  difference  which,  so  long  as  they  are 
wet  all  over  with  the  mixture.  The 
emulsion  has  the  further  advantage  that 
it  will  cure  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases  or 
eruptions,  and  has  a  benefisial  effect  on 
the  growth  of  wool. 

Hens  and  Totacco. 

G  R.  H  ,  Locki'ort,  N.  Y. — In  a  recent 
IlURAi.,  I).  L.  B  says,  “  put  lard  and 
sulphur  on  the  hen  roosts,  sprinkle  plas¬ 
ter  and  lime  all  oVer  the  roosting  room, 
and  sulphur  and  ashes  in  the  nests,  and 
no  more  lice  for  a  year.”  He  also  says 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  arrested  for 
spraying  hens  with  tobacco.  1  think 
D  L  B.’s  hen  lice  can’t  be  as  rugged 
as  ours,  for  that  treatment  will  not  kill 
ours.  He  doesn’t  provide  for  killing  the 
lice  on  the  birds,  which  is  what  the  to¬ 
bacco  is  for.  I  don’t  think  it  is  inhuman 
to  dip  a  hen  in  tobacco  water  when  some 
people  are  “  steeped  in  it.”  The  reme¬ 
dies  given  above  are  good  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  leave  the  lice  on  the  hen. 
When  I  read  of  the  tobacco,  I  procured  a 
two-pail  kettleful,  shut  up  the  hens,  and 
next  morning  warmed  the  water,  sat 
down  over  the  kettle,  and  dipped  the 
hens  up  to  their  heads,  squeezed  their 
feathers  as  dry  as  I  could  handily,  and 
let  them  go  I  had  a  boy  catch  them,  and 
could  dip  them  rapidly.  The  hens  didn’t 
stop  laying  for  an  hour,  ate  an  extra 


midday  meal,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
sickness,  but  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco 
naade  me  feel  sick.  When  I  treated  the 
second  house  to  the  weed,  I  sat  next  an 
open  door  and  felt  all  right.  I  haven’t 
seen  a  hen  louse  since  I  used  the  tobacco, 
although  I  have  examined  the  fowls.  I 
like  coal-gas  tar  better  than  anything 
else  to  paint  the  cracks  and  undersides 
of  the  roosts  where  the  lice  lodge  in  the 
daytime.  I  apply  the  tar  with  a  pail 
and  paint  brush.  It  is  effectual,  and  one 
coat  lasts  a  long  time,  though  where  one 
can,  it  is  much  better  to  whitewash,  as  it 
is  more  cheerful.  Lard  and  sulphur  are 
good  as  far  as  they  can  be  used,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  had  treated  the  roosts  for  our  400 
fowls,  I’m  afraid  the  superintendent  of 
our  pie  foundry  would  veto  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  lard. 

Broom  Sed^e  Hay. 

H  ,  Athkns,  Ga. — The  quickest  way  to 
make  a  pasture  field  of  land  well  set  with 
Broom  sedge,  is  to  build  a  good  fence 
around  it  and  keep  stock  enough  on  it  to 
prevent  j  linted  stalks  from  starting.  A 
farmer  near  here  makes  over  a  ton  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  and  sells  it  at  from  $10 
to  $20  a  ton.  He  always  cuts  before 
jointing,  and  cuts  often.  Georgia  •attle 
will  eat  anything.  I  mowed  a  load  last 
fall  after  a  slight  frost ;  the  sedge  was 
fluffy  and  the  Japan  clover  in  the  bottom 
was  red,  but  my  neighbor’s  cow  thought 
it  as  good  as  cotton  huUs  Your  Vir¬ 
ginia  correspondent  should  enclose  as 
ntuch  as  he  can  keep  eaten  down,  and 
burn  or  make  hay  of  the  rest.  There  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  de¬ 
spised  Broom  sedge  of  the  South,  and 
the  over-praised  Bunch  grass  of  Mani¬ 
toba.  I  think  the  Sedge  is  the  better  of 
the  two,  and  will  give  more  feed  than 
Bermuda  if  cared  for. 

Blfir  Work  With  a  Little  Potato. 

E.  W.  B.,  Ogdknshuro,  N.  Y. — From 
the  piece  of  Carman  No.  1  potato  received 
last  fall,  I  now  have  about  25  strong 
plants  in  four -inch  pots,  and  as  many 
more  cuttings  in  propagating  beds  about 
ready  to  plant.  Some  of  the  first  started 
are  showing  tubers.  The  plants  seem  to 
be  strong  growers  with  healthy,  dark 
green  foliage. 

“We  Want  It— Bad.” 

M.  G  ,  Kingston,  Pa. — I  would  like  to 
emphasize  a  remark  made  by  Tub  R. 
N.-Y.  some  time  ago  concerning  fertilizer 
distributors.  Why  doesn’t  somebody 
make  one  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  loud  call  for  a  simple  machine,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  grain  drill,  with  force  feed 
from  both  wheels,  that  will  carry  a  half 
ton  of  fertilizer  and  that  will  sow  any¬ 
where  from  500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre. 

A  Batter  Sabstltnte. 

H.,  Athens,  Ga. — In  this  town,  butter 
averages  25  cents,  sweet  milk  10  cents  a 
quart,  and  buttermilk  10  cents  a  gallon. 
All  the  sweet  milk  not  sold,  is  churned 
together  and  used  for  baking,  as  the 
average  Southerner  knows  nothing  of 
yeast  or  good  bread.  The  kitchens  are 
always  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  make 
it  properly.  If  Webb  of  Albuquerque, 
can’t  sell  his  milk  that  way  without 
separating,  he  might  work  off  some  of  it 
in  skim  cheese  or  German  pot  cheese 
made  by  heating  the  buttermilk  till  it 


In  writing  to  adyertlBers  please  always  mention 
Phi  Bubal. 

A  Running  Sore 

“Six  years  a.eo  I  had  a  running  sore  caused  by 
milk  leg  A  year  ago  I  could  not  walk  1  had  heard 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  spoken  of  very  highly  and  de¬ 
cided  that  1  would  try  It.  After  the  first  bottle  I 

Hood’s  pSr; 
Cures 

lelt  a  great  deal  betiur,  »nd  tow  alter  taking  six 
bottles  I  am  well.”  Mrs.  E.  BKXty.M,  Box  kS,  Wllls- 
boro,  N.  V.  Get  Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

Uouil's  I'llls  are  purely  vegetable.  25  cents. 


curdles,  then  drain  off  the  whey,  and 
flavor  with  salt,  and  caraway  seeds  or 
sage.  Hang  it  up  to  dry  in  a  cool  place 
away  from  flies,  in  a  muslin  cloth  with  a 
little  pepper  on  it.  This  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter  in  hot  weather,  and 
would  make  its  own  local  market. 

A  Taxation  Talk. 

L  M.  W.,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y.— After 
reading  so  much  about  different  ways 
of  raising  taxes,  and  about  so  much 
personal  propprty  escaping  taxation,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  through  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  why  church  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  I 
am  a  church  member  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  benefited  by  this  exemption,  but 
this  is  not  a  question  of  benefits  but  of 
principle.  Honesty  is  honesty,  whether 
it  benefits  us  or  not.  We  claim  in  this 
country  to  believe  in  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  State.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  if  the  property  of  the  church 
is  exempted  from  taxation,  other  prop¬ 
erty  must  be  additionally  taxed  to  make 
up  the  amount  exempted,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rest  of  the  property  is  specially 
taxed  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  church  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  a  gift  secured,  not  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  the  people,  but  by 
compulsion  from  the  taxpayers.  An 
atheist  or  other  person  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  religion  at  all,  is  compelled  by 
tax  to  help  support  the  churches.  This 
is  not  according  to  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  the  doctrines  of 
equal  rights,  or  the  Bible.  A  Western 
secular  paper  gets  it  about  right  when 
it  says  that  the  church  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
purely  a  religious  institution,  voluntarily 
supported  by  those  who  accept  its  tenets 
or  beliefs,  or  not  at  all.  The  State  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  purely  a  secular  institu¬ 
tion,  existing  solely  to  preserve  civil  and 
national  rights,  liberty,  equity  and 
justice,  extending  equal  protection  to  all 
but  favors  to  none.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  there  are  $55,588  725  worth  of 
church  property  exempt  from  taxation. 
What  must  it  be  in  the  whole  country  ? 
If  this  enormous  amount  were  taxed,  it 
would  help  ease  the  burden  of  some  dis¬ 
couraged  farmer.  I 


IVORY 


FOR  C:L0THE5. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CINTL 


“As  Tough 
as  Leather,” 

is  an  old  saying,  and  uied  to  havi  a  good 
deal  of  meaning,  but  nowadays  leaiher 
is  “split”  so  thin  that  PANTASOTE  is 
stronger  and  wears  better,  though  it 
costs  much  less.  PANTASOTE  is  used 
for  covering  furniture  and  carriage  cush¬ 
ions,  etc.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  it.  All  dealers  sell  it.  Send  for 
Free  Samples  to  the 


PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

W.AKEKOOMS:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Mills  :  Passaic,  N.  J. 


It  is  very  difficult 

t  o  convince 
children  that 
a  medicine  is 
“nice  to  take” 

— this  trouble 
is  not  experi¬ 
enced  in  ad¬ 
ministering 

Scott's  Emulsion 


of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  is 
almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 
No  preparation  so  rapidly 
builds  up  good  flesh, 
strength  and  nerve  force. 
Mothers  the  world  over  rely 
upon  it  in  all  wasting  diseases 
that  children  are  heir  to. 

Prepaied  bv  Scott  A  Bowne,  N  Y  All  driigirists. 


GfDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Jrfosees,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalo^e 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 

118  W.WaterSt..HVRACU8K,N, 


PAIIIIIIIP  AIACHINKKY  and  'UPPLIbS. 

UHRninU  I).  G.  Trench  Co.,  OhlcaKO,  Ill  ,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

$67.40.  ••pITradeTii^  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Iteaiil.y, 
AttrennrU*  ihhI  <'l>eapneK».Uvei 
50,(itXJ  of  these  vehicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
ISend  at  once  foi  onr  complete 
rcatalot;ue  (D)  of  every  kind  ol 
_  _  >  ell  i<‘lc  liarneiiH,aIso  book 

•■A"  tirmde.  $iso,  of  testimonials,  they  are  free 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


Send  Us  Your  Address, 


and  we  will  mall  you  our  ILustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  List  of  FINK  SUKKKYS,  IIUGGIES  and 
KOAl>  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  Healers’ 
Profits,  NO  DEALERS  HANDLE  OUK  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  sell  by  Correspondence  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  JVllch. 


m 


45.  00  Leather  quarter  top 


Guaranteed  for  two  years 
Equal  to  tb  se  of  other  makes  cost- 
_  „  _  .  Ing  175.  For  years  they  have  given 
perlor  satlsfac'lon  as  thousands  will  leetlfv.  We 
i  tne  only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
hjeetto  your  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented, 
talogiie  cheerfully  mailed  to  anv  aadress 


before  buying 

Scud  2c  slump  for 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Hand  Made 
Bulteverybody  and 
approval.  It  costs 
know  where  you 
Jour  money. 


NEW  HARNESS 

80  page  Illustrated 
difiin'entstyles  I’ure 
Uainess.  Prices  to 
shipped  subject  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best  value  for 


K I N  G  <&  CO.  MfYs.  lU,  Church  St.  Owego,  N.  T. 


DRIVING  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Q'..—  IT  WILL  CONTROU  THI  MOST 

Ol  I  VICIOUS  HORSB. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KINQ. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  00 

Nickel,  81.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


BUY  DIBECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
AND  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 
Tlthuy  our  Oxfoi-d  Boss  Bicycle,  suit¬ 
able  for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
adjusted  and  lully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  our 
large  comiilete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free.  OXFORI*  MaPO.  CO. 


838  Wabash  Avenue, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Onn  on  the  peninsula  of  Pouthern Maryland 

lUU  and  Virginia:  mild,  healthy  climate;  friendly 
people;  hunting,  fishing;  early  vegetables;  fruit, 
plums,  berries,  poaltry,&c.;  send  for  map,  catalogue, 
wlthuprlces.  P.  B.  LAiUD,  31  Broadway,  New  York 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

{Continued  ) 

Potatoes  Sport,  Ifot  Mix. 

S.  W.  S.,  Downieville,  Cal. — So  mucli 
has  been  said  about  potatoes  mixing  in 
the  hill,  which  is  impossible,  that  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  phenomena  on  which 
the  believers  base  their  belief,  is  due. 
Nothing  will  convince  a  man  who  plants 
one  kind  of  potatoes  and  digs  another 
that  something  has  not  happened.  I 
have  been  planting  one  kind  of  smooth 
white  potatoes  resembling  Snowflakes, 
and  saving  my  own  seed  for  12  years. 
Every  year  when  I  dig,  I  find  two  other 
kinds  with  different  tops  and  different 
potatoes.  One  a  longer,  flesh  colored 
potato  with  deep  eyes ;  the  other  a 
roundish  potato  with  purple  patches  on 
it.  These  potatoes  bear  seeds,  the  ones 
I  plant  never  do.  These  potatoes  come 
where  I  know  I  do  not  plant  them.  The 
change  cannot  be  due  to  “  mixing,”  for 
there  is  nothing  to  mix  with ;  besides, 
an  enlargement  of  the  root  cannot  mix 
any  more  than  the  limbs  of  two  apple 
trees  can  mix.  I  do  not  know  the  origin 
of  my  variety  of  potatoes,  but  I  believe 
the  two  kinds  I  mention  were  the  par¬ 
ents,  and  my  potatoes  are  simply  sport¬ 
ing  back,  as  all  plants  are  liable  to  do 
when  of  a  hybrid  origin.  The  fact  that 
my  plants  do  not  bear  seed  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  my  theory  is  correct,  as  a  hybrid 
is  liable  to  be  barren.  I  have  never 
raised  either  kind  of  my  sports  except 
as  they  came  in  the  general  patch,  but  I 
have  tried  planting  these  sports  and 
found  them  to  come  true,  but  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  I  consider  their  offspring. 
Let  us  not  say  that  potatoes  mix  in  the 
hill,  but  that  they  sometimes  sport. 

R.  N.-Y. — Hybrids  are  often  sterlile  it 
is  true.  But  potatoes  crossed  with  pota¬ 
toes  are  not  hybrids.  Late  Beauty  of 
Hebron  is  a  sport  of  the  Early,  etc. 


As  .John  Saul  suggests  in  our  bright 
contemporary,  Gardening,  The  Perpetual 
magnolia  would  be  a  suitable  “common” 
name  for  that  grand  variety,  Lienn6i. 
After  it  begins  to  bloom  in  the  spring 
(April),  it  is  never  out  of  bloom  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  until  after  the  first  frosts. 
Its  great  flowers  are  of  a  claret  purple 
outside,  lighter — nearly  white — within. 
It  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  M.  Soulan- 
geana,  which  bears  a  smaller  flower  of  a 
whitish  color,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
petals  being  purple.  Probably  both  Len- 
1,61  and  Soulangeana  are  seedlings  of  M. 
conspicua  and  M.  purpurea.  Three  years 
ago  we  crossed  the  first  two,  and  have 
now  about  20  plants  from  two  to  five 
feet  high,  which  in  habit  and  leaf  vary 
astonishingly.  Several  of  them  resemble 
the  Umbrella  magnolia  in  leaf  and  habit, 
a  similarity  not  easy  to  account  for. 
Lenn6i  never  bears  perfect  fruit  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  observation,  the  sexual 
organs  of  magnolias  do  not  mature  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  pistils  of  every 
flower  must  depend  upon  pollen  from 
some  other  flower  for  fertilization.  This, 
however,  is  not  alone  the  cause  of  the 
imperfect,  cone- like  fruits  of  M.  Lenn6i. 
They  are  never  perfect — like  those  of  the 
Cucumber  magnolia — always  ill-shapen 
and  deformed. 

In  our  cross  LenE6i  was  the  seed-bear¬ 
ing  plant. 

The  outcome  of  last  year’s  work  in  the 
way  of  crossing  many  kinds  of  roses  upon 
Rosa  rugosa,  is  now  apparent  as  to  num¬ 
bers.  There  were  about  1,200  hybrid 
seeds  planted  in  boxes  last  fall.  These 
boxes  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire  netting  first  and  then  pine 
needles  (leaves)  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  The  netting  was  to  prevent  any 
accident  from  animals,  and  the  leaves 
from  heavy  rains.  About  100  seeds  germi¬ 
nated,  and  of  these  70  were  potted  last 
week.  The  only  reason  we  can  assign 
for  this  low  per  cent  of  germination  the 
past  season  as  in  previous  seasons,  is  im¬ 


perfect  seeds.  The  seeds  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  but  most  of  them  when  cut  in  two 
are  merely  shells  without  embryos.  Most 
of  these  seedlings  will  die  on  account  of 
mildew  or  because  they  will  not  prove 
hardy  enough  to  stand  next  winter  un¬ 
protected.  Hundreds  of  these  hybrids  of 
Tea  parentage,  on  the  male  side,  have 
perished  in  years  gone  by.  No  one  could 
eren  guess  what  these  more  tender  plants 
might  have  proved  had  they  been  pro¬ 
tected  or  raised  under  glass  cover.  We 
have  no  facilities  of  this  kind,  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  restricted  to  those  of  a  hardiness  suffi¬ 
cient  to  endure  the  trials,  unsheltered, 
of  our  trying  winters.  The  “fittest” 
will  be  hardy  if  nothing  more. 

Last  summer  we  crossed  Dougal’s  No. 

2  gooseberry  upon  the  Carman.  We  se¬ 
lected  the  Dougal  because  of  the  tree 
form  of  the  plant  and  its  comparative 
freedom  from  thorns.  There  are  about 
100  seedling  plants,  but  all  of  them,  even 
when  only  an  inch  or  so  high,  show  that 
they  will  be  far  from  thornless. 

The  fact  that  the  Paragon  chestnut 
matures  its  nuts  a  week  or  more  before 
native  chestnuts  ought  to  give  it  an  ad¬ 
ditional  value.  Reports  of  this  excellent 
variety  are  now  appearing  in  all  the 
papers,  and  the  praise  given  to  it  fully 
corroborates  The  Rural’s  estimate  of 
it,  which  ought  to  have  influenced  our 
readers  to  plant  a  tree,  or  hundreds  of 
trees,  four  years  ago. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  patient  trials  to  cross  the 
Alkekengi  upon  the  tomato  and  vice 
versa,  two  fruits  formed  on  the  Alkekengi 
which  yielded  a  great  many  seeds — per¬ 
haps  200.  These  were  sown  in  a  box 
about  18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  deep  on  March  14.  As  there  was 
no  sign  of  germination  until  about  May 
1,  we  concluded  that  the  seeds  were  seeds 
in  appearance  only.  They  (many  of 
them)  then  began  to  germinate,  how¬ 
ever,  and  have  since  made  a  feeble 
growth.  The  cotyledons  vary  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  shape,  and  the  second  leaves,  so 
far  as  can  now  be  judged,  are  those  of 
the  Alkekengi.  We  have  not  much  faith 
that  anything  of  value  will  come  out  of 
this  piece  of  work — have  you,  good 
readers  ? 


nock  willow  sort ;  its  light  branches  are 
simply  flowing  and  graceful,  swaying 
with  every  breeze.  It  is  a  tree  that  one 
may  fall  in  love  with.  But  it  is  one  that 
should  stand  all  alone. 

Direct. 

- Dr  Holmes:  “It  is  the  part  of 

humility  to  listen  with  respect  to  the 
good  opinions  which  others  express  of 
us,  however  exaggerated  and  extreme 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight.  For  a 
man  to  place  his  own  low  self-estimate 
against  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  fel¬ 
low-man  shows  that  he  foolishly  over¬ 
values  his  own  judgment.  Nothing  can 
be  more  painful  than  such  a  picture  of 
modesty  committing  suicide.” 

- The  Arena  :  Presence  of  courage, 

or  the  absence  of  it,  determines  truthful¬ 
ness  or  duplicity  of  character.” 

Souuow  l8  real:  but  the  counterfeit 
Which  folly  brings  to  It, 

We  need  thy  wit  and  wisdom  to  resist 
O  rarest  Optimist. 

- Meehan’s  Monthly;  “The  Jujube 

tree. — It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  this  tree,  a  native  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  is  absolutely  hardy  in  most 
parts  of  America.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  it  is  as  hardy  as  an  apple 
tree.” 


PisiJcUatteottisi 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  rurai,  Nbw-yorkbb. 


cN>’'.cooc<:5CCCC  .xx: 

What  a  wondcilul  thing  l.s  a  live  * 

fmiuature,  old  or  fUwl  it  may  the  Sttioo*  x 

How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that 


\ieedi^r(m 

\  ITils  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
,  our  word  you  will  be  i* 

18  ours  FARM  ANNUAL 

’  for  1894,  172  iKLoes  tells  all 
Btedt  that  Grow.  The  newspapers  call  it  f/ut 
;  loading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
i  free  tot  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds. 

,  A rUE  BURPEE  &  CO  ,  Philadelphia. 


C  RLE  KY. —White  Plume,  or.ce  transplanted 
sheared.  Mall,  prepaid,  .'iOc.  lUU;  exp.  }:i.50  1,000 
STKAWItEKKY  - 100.000  strong  plants;  pedigree 
record  8,000  boxes  on  whole  ucies.  Mall,  t).^c. 
per  100;  express,  $.'>  per  1  000. 

MOUNT  POMONA  B'RUIT  EAH.M  AND  N UKSEHY 
Swanton,  Md. 


Naw  York  Atuiicui.TtrKAi.  Ex.  Station  | 
Geneva.  N.  V.  ( 

KoiTOHS  ot'  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr: 

In  vonr  editorial  ot  .May  5  concerning  the  valuable 
article  by  Professor  Johnsjn,  wltb  reference  also  to 
ibo  forthcomlDg  article  oy  Dr.  l.awes,  1  tulnk  that 
you  are  In  danger  of  misleading  your  readers  in 
reference  to  a  matter  concerning  which  there 
already  exists  very  widespread  muunderstandlng. 
You  apparently  confound  the  agricultural  and  crop- 
producing  value  to  which  Dr.  I^awes  refers,  with  the 
market  value  of  fertilizing  constituents  which  fs  so 
ably  discussed  by  Professor  Johnson.  1  Infer  this 
from  the  statement  in  your  editorial  that  Dr.  Lawes 
e:)nirary  to  our  (Station)  valuation  places  a  higher 
value  upon  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  as 
nitrate  of  soda  than  that  In  ammonia  salts.”  Now  I 
presume  tha.  Dr.  Lawes  will  entirely  agree  with  the 
market  valuatl  )n  which  this  Station  places  upon  the 
fertilizing  constituents  of  oirr  ordinary  commercial 
fertilizers.  Indeed,  1  cannot  see  how  he  could  do 
otherwise,  since  these  valuations  represent  only  the 
facts  of  the  market;  and  Professor  Johnson  is  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists 
who  annually  meet  and  discuss  these  market  values 
and  hx  the  scale  of  prices.  It  Is  from  Professor 
Johnson  hlmseif  lh»t  this  Station  obtained  the  scale 
of  prices  which  we  have  adopted  In  estimating  the 
maiket  value  of  fertilizers.  peter  colubr. 

Director. 

Sir  J,  B.  Lxwes  and  Prof,  Johnson 
agree  that  the  agricultural  value  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  nitrate  of  soda 
is  somewhat  higher  than  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  salts  of  ammonia.  Now,  the 
farmer,  according  to  the  latest  station 
schedules  must  pay  4)^  cents  par  pound 
more  for  the  latter  than  the  former. 
This  was  the  point  we  desired  to  empha¬ 
size. 

There  are  few  trees  more  perfect  in 
everything  that  is  graceful  and  light  and 
airy  than  the  Pendulous  White  birch. 
We  are  writing  of  one  that  his  grown  on 
a  wide  lawn,  all  alone,  for  some  25  years. 
It  is  40  feet  high  and  nearly  as  wide.  Its 
white,  silvery  bark  makes  a  bright  con¬ 
trast  with  the  brilliant  green  of  its 
foliage.  It  is  not  a  “  weeping”  tree  of 
the  stiff,  ungainly,  unnatural  Kilmar- 


PLANTS 


1  am  booking  ciders  for  Cab¬ 
bage,  Caulitlower  and  Celery 
_  _  —  Plants.  Will  send  15  cabbage 

and  10  cauliflower  plants  for  2t>c.  by  mall.  Cabnage 
plants,  *1.60  per  1  000.  Send  for  epecial  price  for  large 
lots;  lastof  May  or  June  delivery. 

C  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


AN  EARLY  CARDEN. 

150  plantH  i>osti>al4l  for  KXl.  26  B.  Tomatoes 
.60  E.  Cabbages,  25  bead  Lettuce,  25  K  Beets,  26  Prize 
taker  Onions.  The  best  early  kinds;  transplanted 
well  packed.  White  and  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorn,  and 
S.  S.  IJarnburg  eggs,  75  cents  per  16 

V.  8TON BROAD,  Lewlstown,  I’a 


it 


Finest  Corn  in  America”!! 
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Buy  your  Paints  direct. 
Save  40% 

We  are  manufacturers  and  sell 
direct  to  Corporations  and  Prop- 
erty  Owners,  in  bulk,  thus  saving 
cost  of  package,  also  jobbers'  ana 
agents’  commissions.  We  give  ref¬ 
erences  from  those  who  have  used 
our  Paints  for  years,  including  cor- 

. -  - - porations  and"  property  owners  in 

every  section  of  the  U.  S.  They  are  used  extensively  by  rail¬ 
roads,  and  elevated  railroads  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Chicago.  Also  hv  U.  S.  Government,  and  corporations  in 
general,  for  the  painting  of  their  plants.  They  are  the  Recog¬ 
nized  Standard  for  Quality.  Satisfaction  guar.antecd 
Th»v  are  specified  by  Architects  and  Enoinkers  Sold,  any 
quantity,  from  i  gal.  opwn-d.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  WORKS,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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T?te  mesh  around  the  ponel  offence 
sficws  how  the  fence  is  made. 

FARM  FENCING 

Is  cheap,  but  still  It  Is  said  to  cost  more  money  than 
all  the  buildings  on  the  farm.  Are  you  using  the 
best  and  cheapest  kind  on  the  market?  Henu  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  40  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  HI. 


LOKO  ItltOS., 

Agents  for  New  York, 
Mendon  Center,  N.  Y. 


K.  II,  SMITH, 

Agent  for  Nevfc.Tersey, 
Salem,  N.  J. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  KOG  FENCING 


4 


tit 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  HiahSt.,  DeKalb.  III. 


“FAKMKKS’  VKIHE” 

WORLD'S  FAIR  PREMIU.MS. 

Also  pronounced  by  Agricultural  Department  and 
thousands  of  leading  farmers'  fairs,  etc.,  to  be  far 
beyond  any  other,  both  In  yloid  and  quality;  guaran¬ 
teed  to  make  one-quarter  more  tn  same  laud  than 
any  corn  ever  grown.  We  have  nlghly  Improved  It  15 
5  ears  ;  she  .s  over  one  pound  of  corn  to  ear  ;  pure 
wQice  kernels,  nearly  one  Inch  long;  very  tllntv 
wlae  ana  plump.  Matures  in  lOOriays;  so  It  can  be 
planted  North  and  West  as  well  as  South.  Half 
pound  package.  25  cents  ;  inree  pounds.  $1  by  mall 
postpaid,  or  If  you  have  time  send  for  descriptive 
circulars.  i»lOO  In  cash  will  be  paid  by  ns  frr 
sample  of  better  corn  Address 

J.  L.  ANDERS,  Seedsman.  Ivanhoe,  N.  C. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 
PURE  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Hew  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  <lown  from  *1  to  05  cents  per  ro<l, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 


WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCE 

2  No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
50  in.  high.  Make  it  your¬ 
self  for  16c  per  Kod 

TIorso  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  tight.  Make  It  yourself 
for  315  Cents  Per  Kod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

idgeville,  Indiana* 


POTATO  DIGGER 


—THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  IG-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROXJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O, 


KING  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


H.  W.  DOUGHTEN, 


Won  Every  Field  Contest 

In  '91  and  ’92. 

SIMPLE  in  Construction 
PERFECT  In  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

liJEGAKIlLKSS  OF  COST. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 
Moorestown.  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 
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THE 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Oor.  Chamber B  and  Pearl  StB.,  New  York. 

Natisaal  Weakly  Jonrnal  for  Coantry  and  Suburban  Hotnaa, 
ELBHHT  B.  CARMAN,  Hdltor-ln-Cblef. 

HERBERT  W.  COU^INGWOOD.  Managing  Editor 
JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Bnalness  Manager. 

VopvrinhUd  liS94. 


Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Bo  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
offloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  Now  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  2G,  1894. 


ATTl'ENTION  I 

The  following’  offers  are  now  open  ; 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  remainder  of  189 1  i 
Business  Hen  in  cloth . 1-81  00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  f  jr  remainder  of  1894,  | 

A  Fortune  In  Two  Acres,  ....  |‘®^  00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  remainder  of  1894,  80.50 

* 

Ik  you  are  honest  in  your  hatred  of  unjust  and  use¬ 
less  taxation,  why  don’t  you  turn  your  guns  on  the 
fence  tax  ?  Down  with  useless  fences.  Do  you  keep 
them  upT  as  a  sort  of  pension  for  the  good  they  have 
done  ? 

» 

Delaware  may  be  a  little  State,  but  with  the  aid  of 
Scarlet  clover  it  can  buy  and  sell  a  few  such  States  as 
Nevada.  That  is  what  grass  does  for  a  State — grass 
and  mineral  fertilizers.  All  flesh  is  grass,  but  not  all 
plant  food  by  a  long  shot. 

* 

Last  week  we  told  you  about  the  wonderful  gar¬ 
dening  business  done  in  Connecticut.  This  week  we 
have  a  glimpse  at  the  sort  of  stock  business  that  is 
possible  in  this  great  little  State.  Mr.  Lyman  is 
right  when  he  says  that  such  farming  “is  going  to  be 
the  best  business  there  is.” 

There  is  only  one  set  of  cream  globules  in  milk. 
Get  them  out  once  and  there  is  nothing  but  skim  left. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  spends  his  tinre  try¬ 
ing  to  squeeze  butter  out  of  skim-milk  ?  Look  at  your¬ 
self  and  see  if  you  are  doing  it  in  any  of  your  farm 
operations.  That  is  one  trouble  with  farming. 

• 

We  put  ourselves  on  record  as  saying  that  any 
farmer  who  lives  where  Scarlet  clover  will  thrive,  and 
does  not  make  use  of  it  in  his  farming,  has  missed  an 
opportunity  and  has  no  business  to  complain  of  “poor 
luck.”  But  don’t  take  this  statement  as  advice  to 
rush  in  and  sow  Scarlet  clover  all  over  your  farm. 
Take  it  easy.  Try  it  flrst  in  a  small  way. 

What  Mr.  Stribling  says  about  the  South  and  the 
hay  crop  is  not  new,  but  is  one  of  those  things  that 
seem  to  upset  all  scientific  calculations.  For  example, 
in  1893  the  home  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  Alabama 
was  81,282,304,  of  Mississippi  81,302,020  and  of  Texas 
84,519  622,  while  the  manufacturing  and  gardening 
State  of  Massachusetts  produced  a  crop  valued  at 
812,556,538.  The  Northern  farmer  can’t  afford  to  feel 
badly  that  his  Southern  friend  provides  a  good  market 
for  surplus  hay,  but  he  can’t  help  wondering  why  on 
earth  it  is  ever  permitted  to  happen. 

« 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  United  States  Senate  ? 
There  are  88  members  in  that  body  ?  It  would,  ap¬ 
parently  take  a  compound  microscope  to  discover 
half  a  dozen  who  can  bring  themselves  to  legislate 
with  this  line  in  mind  : 

MY  COUNTRY  'IIS  OF  THEE  ! 

Oar  modern  Senators  seem  to  forget  that  they  are 
working  for  their  country.  Party  or  some  private  in¬ 
terest  gets  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  time  and  ser¬ 
vices.  It  will  be  so  just  as  long  as  Senators  are  elected 
as  they  are  at  present.  ^ 

On  page  330  a  friend  asks  why  churches  shouldn’t 
be  taxed.  While  there  are  some  cases  in  which  they 
undoubtedly  should  be,  in  general  they  should  not. 
The  establishment  of  a  church  or  school  in  a  com¬ 
munity  is  an  indirect  benefit  to  the  whole  community; 
to  those  who  do  not  contribute  to  its  support  as  well 
as  to  those  who  do,  irrespective  of  their  beliefs  or 
non-beliefs.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  spiritual 
benefits  derived.  Those  who  support  the  church  are 
already  paying  for  advantages  shared  by  others  with¬ 
out  cost.  Were  the  church  property  taxed,  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  would  be  laid  upon  those  already  pay¬ 
ing  the  bills,  and  these,  in  the  average  country  church, 
already  have  their  hands  full  in  meeting  existing 


obligations.  As  to  the  taxing  of  church  property 
lessening  other  taxes,  what  part  of  the  whole  taxable 
property  in  the  town  is  the  church  property,  and  how 
much  would  the  taxes  be  reduced  in  the  average  town¬ 
ship  if  the  latter  were  taxed  pro  rata  ?  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  be  more  just  to  devise  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  weaHhy  corporations  and  individuals  that 
now  selfishly  evade  the  payment  of  their  just  share  of 
public  burdens,  to  pay  for  the  protection  they  receive, 
than  it  would  to  lay  additional  burdens  upon  benefi¬ 
cent,  but  often  struggling,  institutions. 

* 

Strawberries  are  no  longer  selling  at  the  price  of 
luxuries.  On  the  middle  day  of  May,  the  market  all 
went  to  pieces.  That  morning,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  landed  9,000  crates  here,  mostly  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  while  the  Old  Dominion  steamer 
brought  in  3,400  crates  from  Norfolk.  Besides  these 
some  came  by  other  routes,  and  a  few  from  New 
dersey.  A  very  few  of  the  choicest  of  the  latter  sold 
for  seven  to  eight  cents  ;  the  best  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  brought  six  to  seven  cents,  while  most  of  the 
sales  were  at  four  to  five  cents  and  some  sold  for  three 
to  four  cents  per  quart.  New  York  is  a  great  market, 
and  can  take  care  of  immense  quantities  of  produce, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  its  capacity.  Such  times  as 
these  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  importance  of  having  a 
good  home  market. 

* 

The  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull  was 
started  by  Benj,  Buckman.  The  following  note  shows 
the  sort  of  man  Mr.  B.  is : 

I  Irclose  money  order  for  $2.00  from  the  Sprlngfleld  Horticultural 
Society,  for  the  benert  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  the  philanthropist.  Five 
thousand  dollars  would  be  a  small  amount  to  pay  back  as  interest  to 
him  who  has  benefited  the  country  more  than  live  million  dollars. 

1  do  not  regard  this  as  a  work  of  charity,  but  as  a  debt  of  honor. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  unprom¬ 
ising  beglnnlrg,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  stop  In  your  efforts  until  the 
end  sought  Is  accomplished.  bknj.  buckman. 

Karmlngdale,  Ill. 

In  the  bright  vocabulary  of  The  R  N.-Y.,  we  never 
permit  the  prefix  “dis”  to  be  tacked  on  to  our  courage. 

A  suitable  fund  must  be  raised  for  Mr,  Bull,  if  we 
have  to  work  at  it  “  all  summer  ”  I  Where  is  your 
mite  ? 

« 

An  idea  of  the  great  importance  of  the  hay  crop  in 
American  agriculture,  is  seen  from  the  following 
figures : 

Value  of  the  Total  chop  foe  1893. 

.  $591,625,627  Wheat .  $213,171,381 

.  $570,882,872  Potatoes .  $108,161,801 

In  the  same  year  we  imported  8964,755  worth  of  hay, 
and  exported  8519,640  worth.  Hay  is  really  the  most 
important  crop  on  the  average  American  farm.  While 
it  does  not  bring  in  the  most  actual  cash,  grass  has 
more  to  do  with  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
than  any  other  crop.  Two  kinds  of  farming  are  sure 
to  impoverish  the  soil.  In  one  the  hay  is  grown  and 
sent  away  with  no  manure  or  fertilizers  to  take  its 
place.  In  the  other,  little  or  no  grass  is  grown,  and 
no  manure  is  bought.  A  farm  without  grass,  either 
home-grown  or  imported,  will  soon  be  no  farm  at  all. 

» 

Last  summer  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  established  by  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  in  this  city,  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  distributing  pure^milk  to  the  poor  at  a 
nominal  price.  The  milk  is  sterilized,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  product  is  furnished  to  the  poor  at  a  price  below 
that  usually  charged  for  an  inferior,  unhealthful 
article.  During  the  winter,  the  site  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Straus  as  a  coal  yard,  where  coal  was  sold  to  the 
poor  at  cost  price,  in  any  quantity  desired.  Here  they 
could  purchase  a  bucketful  without  having  to  pay  two 
or  three  prices  for  it.  The  milk  now  supersedes  the 
coal,  and  several  additional  distributing  depots  will 
soon  be  opened.  This  is  a  practical  charity  that  de¬ 
serves  recognition  and  wide  appreciation.  The  work 
is  educational  as  well  as  philanthropical.  It  teaches 
the  value  of  pure  milk.  The  system  of  dealing  elimi¬ 
nates  the  middleman’s  profits,  though  retaining  the 
middleman. 

« 

Mr.  Bancroft,  whose  experience  with  Scarlet 
clover  is  given  this  week,  tells  a  suggestive  story 
about  his  early  experience  with  small  fruits.  Some 
25  years  ago  he  set  out  several  acres  of  strawberries. 

In  the  spring,  as  he  was  setting  out  raspberries,  an 
old  farmer  stopped  to  look  at  the  strawberries.  He 
came  back  across  the  fields  greatly  excited.  “  Why,” 
he  said,  “  you’ve  got  strawberries  enough  to  feed  the 
whole  United  States,  and  here  you  are  planting  briers, 
while  I’ve  been  trying  to  kill  them  all  my  life  !  ” 
Thai  is  a  first-rate  illustration  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  farming  for  the  future  and  farming  in  the  past. 

The  old  farmer  could  not  see  the  possibilities  that  lay 
in  the  “  briers”  he  had  been  fighting  so  industrious’ y, 
and  he  had  no  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  country’s 
maikets.  The  point  is  that  the  progressive  man  looks 
ahead  and  gets  a  share  of  the  cream  of  business.  The 
hang-back  man  gets  in  at  the  tail  end  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  gets  along  as  best  he  can  on  skim-milk. 


Mrs.  Emery  in  the  article  about  hen  cholera  on 
another  page,  tells  about  some  hens  that  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  ailing  just  at  night  being  left  until 
morning  because  night  was  falling.  In  the  morning 
some  of  them  were  dead.  The  successful  poultryman 
can’t  stop  his  work  on  account  of  darkness.  Many  of 
the  operitions  around  the  poultry  yard  can  better  be 
accomplished  at  night  than  by  daylight.  Moving 
sitting  hens,  transferring  fowls  and  chickens,  examin¬ 
ing  and  assorting  poultry,  can  be  better  done  at  night. 
A  good  lantern  is  as  much  a  necessity  in  the  poultry 
business  as — well,  as  The  Business  Hen,  and  no  wide¬ 
awake  poultryman  will  try  toiget  along  without  either. 
« 

In  one  of  the  screeds  appearing  daily  in  the  columns 
of  some  of  our  city  dailies  as  reading  matter,  but 
which  are  really  paid  advertisements  admitted  by  the 
conscientious  editors  to  enlighten  the  dear  public,  it 
is  asserted  that  “  if  given  fair  play,  oleomargarine 
will,  in  time,  drive  these  vile  frauds  (cheap  butter) 
upon  the  public  from  the  market.”  “  Vile  frauds”  is 
good.  But  it  is  enough  to  make  a  cow  laugh  (or  shed 
tears)  to  think  of  driving  out  genuine  butter  as  a 
fraud,  with  oleomargarine,  the  king  of  all  frauds  ! 
That  is  the  greasiest  joke  of  the  season.  By  the  way, 
how  much  oleomargarine  is  sold  as  such  in  the  retail 
stores  of  the  country  ?  And  if  it  is  sold  as  butter,  how 
in  the  world  will  it  ever  drive  out  the  latter  by  “  fair 
play?”  , 

BREVITIES. 

THE  LAST  GRAND  ARMY  MAN. 

I  guess  I  won’t  turn  out  this  year,  come  Decoration  Day. 

I’m  all  alone— no  comrade  left— since  Joe  ha  moved  away. 

I’m  left  alone,  of  all  the  boys  who  marched  In  ’61, 

The  last  Grand  Army  man  In  town — my  marching  days  are  done. 

It  seems  so  lonesome  by  those  graves,  all  white  and  red  with  flowers: 
The  chaplain  s  voice,  the  old  war  songs,  bring  back  forgotten  hours. 

I  hate  to  stand  there  all  alone  save  for  the  ghostly  band 
Of  comrades  dead,  Invisible,  gathered  at  every  hand. 

Nol  nol  I’m  better  on  the  farm — a  broken  man  at  best. 

Let  younger  hearts  pay  tribute  to  the  dead  who  lie  at  rest. 

Let  younger  hands  bedeck  the  graves -I  am  too  old  and  gray; 

Leave  me  alone  with  memories  this  Decoration  Day. 

But  raise  the  old  flag  on  the  farm— Us  stars  and  stripes  will  tell 
To  boys  and  girls  the  story  that  we  old  folks  love  so  well. 

Let  orator  and  singer  still,  with  burning  words  proclaim 
The  lesson  of  those  silent  graves  while  earth  shall  o  vn  a  name 
But  leave  the  lonely  veteran  with  his  sad  thoughts  to-day; 

Let  younger  generations  now  the  debt  of  honor  pay. 

Who  works  hard  at  a  soft  Job? 

A  VACUU.u  Is  an  alr-rld  space. 

What  yon  want  Is  air-cured  hay. 

Don’t  let  the  hay  get  sun  burned. 

The  track  shun  engine  Is  de-ralled. 

Rye  Is  a  mighty  poor  green  manure. 

Better  be  called  up  than  called  down. 

Need  a  man  catch  poverty  from  his  soil? 

Luckily  lice  do  not  like  mutton  overmuch. 

A  sitting  son  makes  a  dim  outlook  on  the  farm. 

The  sprayer’s  motto,  "  No  rest  for  Insect  pestl  ” 

Choose  the  four-legged  hog  to  handle  your  wheat 
How  can  a  hay  loader  compete  with  a  40-cent  man? 

The  smaller  the  plant,  the  less  the  shook  of  transplanting. 

What  live  stock  will  give  better  returns  to  the  ac;e  than  ferrets  ? 

Dr.  Stubbs  writes  a  valuable  article  on  Southern  green  manuring. 

The  turnip  is  no  clod-hopper— it  can’t  grow  until  the  clods  are 
flned. 

“Set  out ’’and  “put  in’’ have  the  same  meaning  as  applied  to 
berry  plants  I 

WHAT’S  the  use  of  cutting  grass  for  hay  that  the  cow  wouldn’t  touch 
in  the  pasture? 

MANYandmany  a  Job  has  been  killed  by  the  blasting  touch  of  a 
hand  unskilled. 

Do  yon  men  In  the  dry  West  want  to  go  back  and  make  hay  as  they 
do  In  Rhode  Island? 

WHEN  your  experience  Is  not  so  wide  as  your  observation,  how  do 
you  piece  out  the  former  ? 

Look  ahead  and  see  the  poultry  making  a  Christmas  dinner  on  that 
cabbage  you  are  to  raise  this  summer. 

In  the  San  Francisco  market,  wheat  hay  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
clover  or  Timothy,  with  oat  hay  second. 

In  1890,  the  agricultural  Implement  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
made  materials  costing  $31,603,265  Into  products  worth  $81,271,651. 

Full  many  »  crank  life’s  gall  has  drank  for  moving  the  world  up- 
head,  but  the  world  never  stops  to  thank  the  crank  till  after  the 
crank  Is  dead. 

"  That  cow  eats  her  bedding,  and  her  owner  writes  for  the  papers. 
Way  are  they  alike?’’  Give  it  up?  “One  Is  engaged  In  literature 
and  the  other  In  littery  chewing." 

The  chicken  crop  of  Delaware  Is  away  ahead  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
value.  The  difference  would  be  bigger  yet  if  all  the  wheat  that  is 
grown  In  the  State  were  fed  to  chickens. 

an  Insect  has  been  found  in  India  which  bores  into  beer  kegs  and 
causes  the  beer  to  leak  and  sour.  Let  our  temperance  friends  use 
this  insect  against  the  brewing  industry  1  Broadcast  It  I 

Here’s  logic  for  you:  The  government  holds  distilling  without  a 
license  Illegal.  To  neglect  proper  work  on  the  farm  is  dis  tillage. 
Therefore,  the  lazy  farmer  Is  liable  to  arrest.  Unfortunately,  he  takes 
a  rest  instead. 

“  Didn’t  stop  laying  for  an  hour,’’  says  our  friend— page  330— about 
his  hens  that  were  dipped  in  tobacco  water.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the 
production  of  an  egg  continues  for  many  hours  and  Is  not  confined  to 
the  short  time  required  to  drop  It. 

Ip  the  hay  hath  lost  Us  flavor.  It  Is  thenceforth  good  for  little  but  to 
be  cast  out  and  trampled  under  the  feetof  the  stock  for  bedding.  And 
yet  the  foolish  farmer  Imaglneth  that  he  can  stuff  his  stock  with  such 
stuff  and  cause  them  to  bring  forth  moat  and  milk  at  a  profit.  Oh  ve 
of  little  sense  I  ’ 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  BUTTEB  merchant  at  Caen,  France,  was  recently 
found  guilty  of  selling  a  mixture  of  butter  and  oleo¬ 
margarine.  His  punishment  was  four  months  in 
prison,  and  a  fine  of  $600  and  costs.  He  was  also 
obliged  to  pay  all  expenses  of  posting  the  court’s  de- 
cison  over  the  door  of  his  shop,  at  the  town  hall  and 
butter  market,  and  also  advertising  his  crime  in  30 
papers !  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  country  those 
who  sell  bogus  butter  illegally  were  forced  to  wear  a 
badge  of  a  hog’s  head  with  a  gilt  covering  !  Would  it 
make  the  traffic  more  honest  ? 

* 

Governor  Flower  has  signed  a  bill  creating  a  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  It  is  to 
consist  of  one  doctor  and  one  veterinarian,  both  of 
good  standing,  and  three  practical  breeders — members 
of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association — each 
breeding  a  separate  and  distinct  breed  of  dairy  cattle. 
This  commission  is  to  have  all  the  powers  now  granted 
the  State  Board  of  Health  respecting  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  and  it  is  to  examine  into  the  disease,  make  ex¬ 
periments,  secure  all  possible  facts  about  it,  and  re¬ 
port  in  January ,  1895,  its  suggestion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  stamping  out  the  disease  in  New  York  State. 
The  Governor  is  to  appoint  the  commission,  and  $9,000 
are  appropriated  for  its  expenses.  This  legislation 
simply  holds  the  matter  open  for  aiother  year  before 
deciding  what  to  do  about  the  disease. 

* 

The  need  of  cold  storage  rooms  at  fruit  shipping 
centers  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  with  each 
season.  It  is  well  enough  to  have  cold  houses  in  the 
cities  where  unsold  fruit  can  be  held  by  speculators, 
but  such  storage  helps  the  farmer  only  as  it  relieves' 
the  present  market.  The  future  profit  all  goes  to  the 
speculator,  who  can  watch  prices  and  take  his  fruit 
from  cold  storage  the  moment  an  advance  sufficient 
to  give  him  a  profit  is  reached.  Why  should  not. 
farmers  secure  that  profit  ?  If  they  could  control 
cold  houses  at  shipping  points  they  could  hold  fruit 
away  from  the  markets  until  prices  would  warrant 
shipment.  Many  of  the  Hudson  River  peach  and 
grape  growers  practice  this  plan  very  successfully. 
Let  farmers  remember  that  by  doing  this  they  simply 
save  for  themselves  a  profit  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  the  speculator.  ^ 

A  RECENT  decision  by  a  California  court  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  fruit  growers  in  that  State. 
It  refers  to  a  popular  method  of  killing  the  scale  in¬ 
sects  which  greatly  damage  orange  trees.  A  tent  of 
oiled  or  painted  canvas  is  thrown  over  the  tree — prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  night.  Inside  the  tent,  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  three  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  six 
ounces  of  water  and  three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
placed  and  all  openings  are  closed  for  15  minutes. 
The  result  is  that  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  formed  and 
held  inside  the  tent  so  that  all  insects  are  killed.  A 
patent  was  claimed  for  this  process  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  collect  royalties  from  all  who  used  it.  The 
court  declares  that  the  patent  is  void  for  want  of 
novelty  and  invention,  and  all  who  wish  may  use  the 
process  free  of  cost.  This  will  prove  a  boon  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  growers.  Would  that  other  so-called 
patents  might  be  made  free  to  all. 

* 

If  you  want  to  know  one  reason  why  Western  farm¬ 
ers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  conditions  of 
agriculture,  read  Mr.  Carpenter’s  letter  on  page  329. 
Three  years  ago  (page  243,  R.  N.-Y.,  1891)  Mr.  C. 
showed  how  he  made  $4,715.30  on  an  invested 
capital  of  $14,750.  His  wheat  (8,400  bushels)  then 
netted  him  80  cents  per  bushel.  This  season,  with  a 
lighter  crop,  he  nets  only  42  cents,  while  his  expenses 
are  even  greater  than  three  years  ago.  “  Grow  some¬ 
thing  else  I  ”  you  say  ?  Well,  what  else  ?  Those  great 
plains  of  Dakota  were  naturally  designed  for  three 
purposes — pasturage  or  the  production  of  wheat  or 
beet  sugar.  Far  away  from  the  great  market  and 
manufacturing  centers,  farmers  on  these  plains  are  at 
the  mercy  of  middlemen  and  speculators.  Notice  the 
proportion  of  that  wheat  money  that  went  into  the 
middleman’s  pocket !  Out  of  a  total  selling  value  of 
$720  45,  Mr.  Carpenter  received  but  $491.02.  In  other 
worJs,  the  middlemen  demanded  over  32  per  cent  for 
handling  and  selling  that  wheat,  leaving  the  entire 
risk  and  expense  to  the  grower.  The  worst  feature 
is  that  there  is  no  help  for  the  growers.  Through  lack 
of  competition,  the  handlers,  if  left  to  themselves, 
may  dictate  their  own  terms,  and  rob  the  farmers  at 
will.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  this  wheat  might  be 
fed  to  stock,  but  even  then  the  same  or  even  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  selling  price  would  be  gobbled  up 
by  the  middleman.  It  is  a  black  outlook  at  best.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  Western  farmers  are  eager  for  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  silver  as  money,  since  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  an  increase  would  take  away  much  of 
the  advantage  now  held  by  those  who  profit  by  a 
single  gold  standard. 


A  NUMBER  of  prominent  butchers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  low  prices  for  meats.  Replies,  printed 
in  the  Texas  Stockman,  show  that  there  has  been  a 
great  falling  cfl  in  sales  this  year  as  compared  with 
last.  As  to  the  reason  for  it,  “  the  replies  were  unani¬ 
mously  to  the  effect  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people  were  unemployed  and  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  money  with  which  to  buy  meat,  and  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  subsist  on  some  cheaper  food.” 
The  question  now  is.  Will  these  consumers  buy  as 
much  meat  as  before  when  the  times  improve  ?  Hav¬ 
ing  been  forced  to  the  discovery  of  “some  cheaper 
food,”  will  they  not  stick  to  it  ?  See  how  the  use  of 
oatmeal  and  other  cereals  has  decreased  the  demand 
for  flour.  In  fact,  we  hear  many  people  claiming 
that  high  prices  of  the  past  have  been  caused  largely 
by  waste  on  the  pirt  of  consumers.  These  people  say 
that  the  close  times  have  really  taught  needed  lessons 
of  economy  to  thousands  of  families.  ^ 

if 

We  find  many  farmers  who  are  using  transplanting 
machines  for  setting  strawberries,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
etc.  There  are  plenty  more  who  know  nothing  about 
these  machines,  as  the  manufacturers  have  carefully 
kept  their  light  under  a  bushel.  As  one  fruit  grower 
writes  us  : 

We  have  JUBt  finished  aettiDK  three  acres  of  strawberries.  We  have 
sore  knees,  lame  backs  and  general  weariness  of  body  and  mind  In 
consequence  thereof,  with  general  thankfulness  that  the  job  Is  done 
with  for  one  year  at  least. 

As  with  everything  else,  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question.  The  “  other  side  ”  in  this  case  comes  from 
a  friend  in  Michigan  as  follows  : 

One  team,  one  driver,  two  droppers  to  run  a  transplanting  machine 
and  set  out  18,000  to  20,000  plants  per  day.  Three  men  here  In  Michi¬ 
gan  will  set  out  the  18,000  plants  Inside  of  a  day  of  10  hours-celery 
plants  1  am  talking  about— and  the  team  can  stand  In  the  barn  The 
transplanter  must  do  belter  work  than  this  or  the  “  hand  job  ”  Is  here 
to  stay  a  while. 

There  you  have  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  horse  or  the  man  shall  have  a  soft  jab  ! 

e 

The  first  of  the  windmill  irrigation  articles  appears 
this  week.  This  is  a  very  conservative  statement  of 
the  facts  about  artificial  watering  of  garden  crops.  In 
a  private  letter,  Mr.  Woodhams  says  that  irrigation 
would  be  of  more  benefit  to  him  if  the  droughts  in  his 
part  of  the  country  occurred  in  hot  weather.  As  a 
rule  during  the  late  spring  and  fall  droughts  the 
weather  is  so  cold  that  water  is  often  a  drawback 
rather  than  a  benefit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  says 
that  he  has  found  nitrate  of  soda  the  best  antidote  for 
these  cold  spring  droughts.  The  nitrate  forces  the 
plants  along  to  a  stronger  growth.  In  any  event,  the 
use  of  the  water  in  the  large  greenhouse  is  more  than 
enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  plant.  You  will  notice 
that  a  hill  or  knoll  is  needed  to  make  pump  irrigation 
a  success.  There  must  be  some  place  for  water  storage, 
and  the  cheapest  and  strongest  reservoir  is  a  hole 
scooped  out  of  the  top  of  a  hill  and  lined  with  stone 
or  concrete.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
irrigation  later  on.  It  is  an  important  matter  and 
promises  much  for  the  future. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  man  who  would  send 
to  market  for  sale  as  food  for  human  beings,  a  calf 
weighing  but  18  pounds  ?  So  far  as  the  manhood 
of  such  a  creature  is  concerned,  isn’t  he  about  as  small 
a  specimen  as  the  calf  ?  Yet  such  a  calf  came  to  this 
market  the  other  day — shipped  from  the  country,  tco, 
although  we  hope  not  by  a  farmer.  It  didn’t  get  much 
farther  than  the  market,  for  it  was  seized  by  the 
Board  of  Health  and  consigned  to  the  dump.  This  is 
the  smallest  calf  of  which  we  remember  having  heard; 
although  quantities  of  them  are  received  weighing  not 
■over  25  or  30  pounds.  A  commission  merchant  informs 
us  that  he  knows  of  a  number  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  wagons  of  the  transportation  companies 
within  the  past  few  days.  Another  commission  mer¬ 
chant  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  a  firm  that  is 
smuggling  quantities  of  these  bob  calves  into  the  back 
part  of  their  store  to  be  sold  on  the  sly  as  customers 
can  be  secured.  Numbers  of  calves  are  to  be  seen 
hanging  openly  in  the  market  exposed  for  sale,  which 
are  altogether  too  small  to  be  fit  for  consumption. 
What  must  those  be,  then,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
smuggle  in  ?  This  is  an  infamous  business  because  it 
endangers  the  health  and  li^es  of  hundreds  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  innocent  victims.  ^ 

The  tendency  of  prices  everywhere  is  downward. 
Few  things  besides  “novelties,”  or  those  of  extra  fine 
quality,  hold  their  price.  What  is  to  be  the  outcome? 
•Cheaper  production  or  abandonment  ?  Manufacturers 
and  dealers  believe  in  the  former.  A  man  who  grows 
millions  of  roses  for  sale,  said  the  other  day  :  “  We 
used  to  get  10  cents  per  rose  bush  and  could  not  then  see 
how  we  could  possibly  sell  for  less.  Now  we  can  sell 
for  three  cents  and  make  as  much  as  we  could  at  10.” 
The  idea  is  that  competition  has  forced  these  men  to 


invent  and  utilize  every  possible  contrivance  for 
cheapening  their  work.  As  a  result,  the  decrease  in 
cost  has  kept  ahead  of  the  decrease  in  price.  Is  there 
any  lesson  for  farmers  in  this  ?  Certainly.  Who  can 
honestly  say  he  knows  he  has  reached  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  figure  in  the  cost  of  a  pound  or  bushel  of  his 
crop  ?  It  is  true  that  the  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  fact  that  he  pays  too  large  a  tax  to  the  middle¬ 
man  on  many  things  he  buys.  Cooperation  might  eat 
up  some  of  this  tax  for  him,  or  direct  buying  might 
save  him  a  dollar  now  and  then.  But  the  main  point 
is  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  there  is  more  hope  in 
reduction  of  cost  than  in  increase  of  price. 

* 

Various  States  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  at¬ 
tempting  legislation  to  control  the  attacks  of  injurious 
insects.  Last  year,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  the  following  law  : 

Chap.  78.  SKcriox  1.— Cities  and  towns  shall  raise  annually  by  taxa¬ 
tion  and  appropriate  such  a  sura  of  money  as  they  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
In  elites  and  the  selectmen  In  towns.  In  extermlnatloK  insect  pests 
within  the  limits  of  tte  hlKhways  In  their  respective  cities  and  towns, 
and  In  the  removal  from  said  highways  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  upon 
which  such  pests  naturally  breed:  Provided,  however.  That  where  the 
owner  or  lessee  of  real  estate  abuitlnK  on  the  hljihway  shall  annually 
exterminate  all  Insect  pests  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  alonK  the  hlKh- 
way  where  said  real  estate  abuts  thereon,  such  trees  and  shrubs  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  2.- This  act  shall  take  ellect  In  any  city  when  accepted  by 
the  city  council,  and  In  any  town  when  accepted  at  a  leKal  town  meet¬ 
ing  called  for  that  purpose. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  goes  only  so  far  as  to  enable 
a  town  to  accept  the  measure  and  carry  out  its  pro¬ 
visions  when  a  majority  of  the  voters  agree  to  it.  It 
will  probably  not  prove  very  popular  as  farmers  are 
I  ot  used  to  cooperation  even  for  things  that  will 
benefit  them.  The  trouble  about  enforcing  such  laws 
is  that  few  people  care  to  act  as  informers  on  their  in¬ 
sect- breeding  neighbors.  In  New  Jersey  efforts  are 
being  made  to  pass  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  that  would  be  enforced  by  the  State 
and  county  boards  of  agriculture. 

« 

Two  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y  gave  a  free  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  methods  of  one  fraudulent  commission 
merchant.  Now  we  pay  our  respects  to  another,  al¬ 
though  this  one  has  not  proved  so  brazen  as  the  other, 
and  has  mysteriously  disappeared  after  selling  his 
desk,  which  was  about  his  only  visible  asset.  Some 
time  since,  we  received  complaints  of  non-payment  for 
goods  shipped  to  D.  S.  J.  Bixby,  24  Little  12  bh  Sbreet. 
The  same  shipper  also  inquired  about  the  standing  of 
H.  G.  Bixby,  836  &  838  Washington  Street,  luvesti- 
gat'on  revealed  a  man  claiming  to  be  1).  S.  Bixby 
doing  business  on  the  sidewalk,  having  simply  a  desk 
with  a  litt.e  coop  to  shelter  it,  on  Washington  Street, 
just  around  the  corner  from  Little  12th.  Reputable 
commission  men  in  the  neighborhood  informed  our 
representative  that  these  different  initials  all  belonged 
to  the  same  man,  and  that  he  was  “no  good.”  He 
agreed  to  look  the  matter  up,  and  finally  promised  to 
settle  it  on  or  before  a  certain  day.  But  just  before 
that  day  arrived,  he  evidently  thought  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and  took  to  his  heels.  The  com¬ 
mission  merchant  who  informed  the  writer  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  disappearance,  was  asked  where  he 
supposed  he  would  go.  “  On,  he’ll  open  up  somewhere 
else  and  lay  for  more  victims.”  Our  readers  are  hereby 
warned.  This  man  gave  no  references,  we  never  saw 
his  advertisement  in  a  reputable  paper.  Why  will 
people  ship  to  such  parties?  We  hope  none  of  our 
readers  will  ship  anything  to  any  one  not  thoroughly 
recommended. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thebe  is  business  In  tbosa  premium  offers  on  another  page.  Keep 
a  watch  on  them  every  week. 

Celkhv  and  strawberry  plants  by  mall  are  offered  by  Mount  Po¬ 
mona  b'rult  Farm,  Swanton,  Md.  If  these  plants  have  as  muen  vigor 
and  vitality  as  the  owners  of  the  farm,  tney  will  do  well  on  any  soil. 

Tu EBB  Is  an  opportunity  for  farmers  who  want  to  get  Into  a  good 
stock  of  sheep.  In  the  offers  made  by  D.  F.  Wilber,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Ho 
was  also  the  breeder  of  the  World's  Fair  champion  Holslelns.  The 
Scotch  Cheviot  sheep  are  his  favorite  breed. 

Eveky  man  who  owns  a  mowing  machine  should  have  one  of  the 
I.X  L.  grinders.  They  will  save  their  cost  in  time  every  season,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  In  horse  fiesh  on  account  of  being  able  to  keep 
the  knives  sharp  all  the  lime,  and  the  cleaner  work  always  done  by 
the  use  of  sharp  knives.  Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass  ,  will  send  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Have  you  a  lamp  at  the  entrance  gate  to  the  driveway,  or  at  the 
wagon-house  door  ?  No?  Then,  of  course,  you  want  one  if  it  doesn't 
cost  too  much.  Well,  It  doesn’t  cost  much;  and  If  you  write  the 
Steam  Gauge  and  Lantern  Co  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  find  how  cheap 
you  can  get  one,  and  how  cheap  you  can  run  It  after  you  get  It,  you 
won’t  tumble  around  In  the  dark  any  longer. 

Hunuueds  of  things  on  the  farm  need  good,  substantial,  yet  cheap 
covers.  Cloth  is  not  durable  enough  and  leather  is  too  dear.  But  a 
firm  comes  In  and  fills  the  want  by  furnishing  an  article  called  Panta- 
sote.  It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like  leather.  It  is  just  the  thing  to 
cover  wagon  cushions,  chairs,  old  sofas  and  such  like.  Send  to  the 
Panlasote  Leather  Co.,  8‘J  Leonard  Street,  New  York  for  sample. 

The  U.  N.-Y.  Is  no  friend  of  beer,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  Illres*^ 
root  beer.  This  has  attained  great  popularity  as  a  temperance  bever¬ 
age  because  it  Is  just  wnat  the  manufacturers  claim— an  honest  ex¬ 
tract  of  Nature’s  most  healthtui  roots,  which  slakes  thirst.  Improves 
health  and  pleases  every  member  oi  the  family.  The  manufacturers, 
the  Charles  E.  Hires’ Co..  Philadelphia,  claim  that  the  annual  sales 
have  reached  2,88(1,278  packages,  or  enough  for  more  than  a  gallon  of 
beer  for  every  family  in  the  country,  and  the  demand  for  It  this  year 
Is  greater  than  ever  before. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

Educating  children  rijrhtly  is  laying  the  ax  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  evil.  There  is  nothing  so  powerful 
as  truth  planted  in  the  good  ground  of  untainted,  un¬ 
biased  minds.  For  six  years  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been 
working  to  get  New  .Jersey  to  adopt  the  law  requir¬ 
ing  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  to  study  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 
The  agitation  has  ended  by  the  bill  being  passed. 
Indiana  is  now  the  only  Northern  State  that  has  no 
similar  law.  Ohio  has  just  passed  a  law  allowing 
women  to  vote  in  school  elections.  Women’s  efforts 
are  being  directed  into  the  line  of  educational  reform, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Mothers  have  the  first  in¬ 
fluence  over  children,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should 
extend  their  influence  as  far  beyond  the  cradle  as  it 
can  be  effective. 

2  2  2 

What  do  you  do  with  your  papers?  Some  months 
ago  we  published  an  item  to  the  effect  that  damp 
newspapers  were  good  to  use  in  sweeping.  We  didn’t 
mean  that  you  should  consign  Thk  11.  N.-Y.  to  this 
ignoble  end.  But  there  are  newspapers  whose  pages 
are  less  objectionable  when  covered  by  ordinary  dirt 
than  when  the  printed  page  is  readable.  Every 
neighborhood  has  some  family  that  can’t  afford,  or 
thinks  it  can’t,  to  take  a  paper.  If  they  will  read, 
lend  them  your  paper.  Insist  on  careful  usage  and 
prompt  return.  Books  and  papers  were  made  to  be 
read,  and  lose  none  of  their  real  value  in  reading. 
Put  a  good  book  on  a  shelf  and  let  it  stay  there,  and 
we  defeat  the  end  for  which  it  was  created.  In  lend¬ 
ing  your  paper  you  may  not  gain  us  a  subscriber,  but 
you  gain  us  a  reader  and  spread  our  influence.  Give 
the  leaven  a  chance  to  work. 

THE  WOMAN’S  MONEY. 

B  II  A  K  K  F  O  K  WIFE  OR  DAUGHTER. 

'‘How  can  Ihe  farmer's  wife  or  daugh'er  best  supp'y 
herself  with  the  money  needed  for  her  own  wmiIs  f  ’’ 

Part  III. 

BllO  111  Ell  of  the  mother  had  planted  a  hop  field, 
the  product  of  which  he  wished  to  gather  princi¬ 
pally  with  home  help.  The  mother  decided  that  the 
three  girls  nearest  of  an  age  might  assist  in  picking. 
In  a  little  over  two  weeks’  time,  these  girls  came 
home  with  S18  of  their  own  earning.  Besides  this, 
each  girl  had  gained  in  avoirdupois  and  consequent 
good  health  and  spirits.  The  two  sisters  who  were 
to  enter  the  Union  school  needed  to  turn  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  best  account  now,  for  school  had  opened 
more  than  a  week  before  their  entrance.  They  applied 
their  share  of  the  earnings  to  the  payment  of  one 
term’s  tuition  for  each.  The  other  sister  having  pro¬ 
nounced  musical  ability,  it  was  thought  best  to  use 
her  share  of  the  earnings  in  payment  for  piano  in¬ 
struction.  She  had  already  received  three  terms  of 
instruction  from  her  older  sister  and  two  terms  from 
the  music  teacher.  She  made  rapid  advance  in  her 
music.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  14-year  oM 
girl  was  persevering,  painstaking  effort ;  for  she  had 
no  more  leisure  than  many  girls  who  think  they 
haven’t  time  to  devote  to  any  special  purpose.  She 
attended  the  district  school,  near  her  home.  Each 
morning  she  assisted  her  mother  in  preparing  break¬ 
fast,  prepared  school  lunch  for  two,  sometimes  for 
more,  cleared  the  dining  table,  and  washed  all  of  the 
dishes  for  seven  or  eight  in  the  family,  the  little 
eight-year-old  sister  always  wiping  them.  After  this, 
she  attended  to  her  own  room,  and  prepared  herself 
for  school.  About  3  o’clock  each  school  day,  this 
daughter  was  excused  to  go  home,  harnessed  her  own 
horse,  and  drove  to  town  for  her  sisters,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  room  rent  in  town.  After  this  time  came  her 
hour  for  practice,  in  which  she  accomplished  so  much 
for  herself.  She  also  kept  her  own  clothing  in  repair, 
besides  assisting  in  making  it. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  general  housework 
and  the  proper  care  of  her  own  belongings,  this 
mother  believes  it  is  her  duty  to  see  that  each  daugh¬ 
ter  learns  some  one  thing  well  enough  so  that  by  it 
she  may  gain  a  livelihood,  if  necessary.  Very  early 
in  life  she  studied  their  natural  tendencies,  and  seeks 
how  she  may  best  develop  their  natures  in  the  right 
direction,  believing  that  much  depends  upon  giving 
them  the  right  start.  When  a  vacancy  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  Academy  was  caused  by  the  illness 
of  the  teacher,  the  oldest  daughter  was  offered  the 
position,  which  she  accepted  and  filled  satisfactorily 
the  remainder  of  the  term  just  opened.  She  was  then 
in  her  16th  year,  and  had  40  pupils,  under  her  care, 
some  of  whom  were  older  than  herself.  During  this 
term’s  work,  she  kept  up  her  recitations  in  Latin, 


and  at  the  close  passed  a  successful  examination  with 
her  class.  The  earnings  for  this  term’s  work  were 
carefully  laid  aside  for  college  expenses.  A  short 
time  after  her  ]7lh  birthday,  she  was  graduated  from 
the  Academy  with  a  college  entrance  diploma. 

BEATRICE. 

THE  POWER  OF  SUNSHINE. 

IRGINIA  put  on  her  sun  bonnet  after  dinner, 
determined  to  go  out  and  have  a  good  cry  in 
some  place  all  by  herself.  She  believed  that  it  would 
do  her  good,  that  she  would  feel  a  thousand  times 
better  if  she  let  herself  go  and  weep  and  weep.  For 
the  heart  under  the  yellow  print  dress  was  not  as 
light  as  a  feather.  Virginia  had  been  cleaning  bouse 
and  was  tired  cut,  but  she  didn’t  know  that  was  what 
made  her  “  blue.”  She  thought  she  was  “  wery,  wery 
miserable.” 

On  her  wey  to  find  a  quiet  spot,  she  had  to  pass  the 
chicken  coop,  and  she  stopped  to  let  out  an  old  hen 
with  a  brood  of  little  chickens.  The  old  hen  was  in  a 
contrary  mood,  of  course,  and  preferred  to  stay  in,  so 
Virginia  had  “  a  time”  getting  that  old  hen  to  move 
on  and  when  she  finally  got  her  out  and  slammed  the 
chicken  coop  door,  she  had  forgotten  what  she  came 
out  for.  There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes  now  ;  but 
she  remembered,  and  went  on  down  through  the 
peach  orchard.  The  trees  all  looked  so  lovely  with 
their  sweet  pink  blossoms  that  Virginia  thought  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  she  should  feel  so  badly  herself. 

“  But  the  trees  are  certainly  beautiful,”  she  thought, 
and  lingered  along  noticing  the  different  kinds. 

When  she  came  to  the  lake  the  rocks  were  covered 
with  blue  violets  and  trailing  wild  strawberry  vines  in 
blossom.  But  she  had  not  come  down  to  pick  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  No,  indeed  ;  she  had  something  far  more  serious 
on  her  mind.  Finally  she  found  her  spot  and  settled 
herself  down  comfortably.  It  was  so  secluded  and  so 
sweet !  She  pulled  her  old  sun  bonnet  down  over  her 
face  and  wept.  Not  very  long,  though.  Somehow 
the  lake,  viewed  from  within  the  limited  lines  of  her 
bonnet,  looked  so  pretty,  and  the  ripples’  gentle  mur¬ 
muring  along  the  shore  was  very  soothing,  the  birds 
kept  up  their  twittering  and  singing,  and  it  was  so 
warm  and  nice  there  in  the  sunshine  !  She  wondered 
what  she  would  do  if  she  lived  in  the  city  and  could 
not  go  down  on  the  rocks— to  weep.  Her  handker¬ 
chief  was  a  little  damp  now  and  she  spread  it  out  on 
the  moss  to  dry. 

Then  she  remembered  some  advice  she  had  read  in 
a  letter  shown  her  by  a  friend,  and  the  end  was  : 
“  Don’t  mope  !  Go  out  and  see  people.  Invite  your 
friends  to  visit  you.  Do  anything  on  earth  but  mope.” 
She  had  told  her  friend  it  was  splendid  advice,  to  take 
it  in  big  doses — she  would  feel  ever  so  much  better, 
and  now — “  Well,  why  don’t  you  take  it  yourself,  Vir¬ 
ginia  ?”  she  murmured  ruefully.  “  Take  it,  take  it !” 
“  And  never  trouble  trouble,  till  trouble  troubles 
you,”  came  the  refrain  of  an  old  song  and — Virginia 
slept.  DOCIA  DYKENS. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

T  appears  to  me  that  there  is  considerable  egotism 
in  the  hired  girl’s  demand  to  be  “one  of  the  family.” 
In  what  other  walk  in  life  would  the  employers  con¬ 
sider  the  question  for  a  moment  of  being  obliged  to 
treat  their  employees  as  one  of  the  family  ?  Yet  the 
young  woman  who  hires  out  to  do  housework,  insists 
upon  this  as  her  inalienable  right  It  matters  not 
whether  she  be  American.  French,  Datch  or  Irish, 
whether  she  be  ignorant  or  educated,  refined  or  vul¬ 
gar,  she  invariably  desires  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family.  To  be  sure,  good  American  girls  are  a  scarce 
article,  not  only  because  some  aspire  to  higher  callings, 
but  because  there  are  not  enough  of  them,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  do  the  housework  of  the  nation.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  few  who  do  housework,  may  have  their 
choice  of  homes  and  wages,  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
rather  independent  in  their  demands.  They  not  only 
desire  to  be  considered  one  of  the  family,  but  they 
really  desire  something  better.  They  must  at  all  times 
be  treated  i  espectfully  and  politely  ;  they  must  not 
be  reproved  or  corrected  in  morals  or  manners  ;  they 
must  be  shielded  from  annoyance,  cr  any  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  incidents  which  invariably  arise  in  daily 
home  life.  If  the  noise  of  the  children  disturb  them, 
the  children  must  be  kept  out  of  their  way,  and  any 
particularly  disagreeable  duty  must  be  performed  by 
some  member  of  the  family,  for  no  respectable  hired 
girl  will  “  demean  herself”  by  doing  dirty  work. 

The  members  of  the  family  are  expected  to  bear  and 
forbear  with  each  other.  Hasty  words  or  impatient 
acts  must  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  The  daughter  of 
the  home  expects  to  be  corrected  and,  possibly,  unduly 


blamed  when  things  are  at  “  sixes  and  sevens,”  as 
they  occasionally  are  in  the  best  regulated  families. 
The  mother  may  be  exacting  or  indulgent  at  different 
times,  and  the  daughter  may  exercise  her  privilege  of 
being  cross  or  altogether  lovable,  according  to  the 
laws  of  human  nature  ;  for  members  of  families  do  not 
always  wear  gloves  in  their  everyday  life.  Bat  the 
hired  girl  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that,  while  she 
desires  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  family,  she 
must  be  handled  with  gloves  or  she  will  give  notice, 
for  she  will  not  work  where  the  mistress  finds  fault 
and  treats  her  as  a  servant.  Webster  defines  servant 
as  “  one  who  serves,  etc.”  According  to  his  definition, 
we  are  all  servants  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

The  first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to  obey,  and  the  higher 
his  rank,  the  more  strict  is  his  observance  of  his 
duties.  The  common  foot  soldier  may  grumble  at 
orders,  but  the  captain  or  lieutenant  is  proud  to  obey 
the  commands  of  his  superiors.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  principle  is  true  of  society  in  general.  The  lower 
a  person  is  in  intellect  or  manners,  the  more  jealous 
he  or  she  is  of  being  treated  as  an  equal  or  companion; 
while  those  who  are  really  companionable  wait  to  be 
sought  and  do  not  desire  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with 
every  one.  Such  do  not  have  to  demand  to  be  one  of 
the  family,  they  only  have  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
in  order  to  be  acknowledged  as  equals.  Of  course, 
while  the  world  stands,  there  will  be  vulgar  mistresses 
who  know  of  no  other  way  of  proving  their  superiority 
than  by  being  insolent  and  domineering  toward  their 
help.  But  good  girls  are  not  obliged  to  remain  in 
such  families,  and  it  is  quite  as  vulgar  for  them  lo  be 
exacting,  impudent  and  too  independent  and  intrusive 
while  working  for  wages  in  a  private  family.  The 
idea  that  an  intelligent  girl  who  helps  do  housework, 
stands  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  a  girl  working  in 
shop,  factory,  or  store  is  false.  Those  girls  do  not  desire 
to  be  treated  by  their  employer  aa  one  of  the  family. 
They  have  not  been  educated  up  to  that  idea,  and  are 
generally  satisfied  with  associates  which  a  respectable 
hired  girl  would  scorn.  Possibly  this  is  why  the 
domestic  “walk  in  life”  is  not  overcrowded. 

I  think  the  reports  of  teachers  slightly  misleading. 
It  is  not  an  easy  or  healthy  calling,  as  has  been 
proved,  the  average  term  of  work  being  only  10  years. 
Those  who  quoted  $40  per  month  for  six  hours,  five 
days  in  the  week,  neglected  to-  mention  the  hours 
after  school  spent  in  writing,  making  out  reports  and 
preparing  for  the  next  day.  Teachers  are  also  advised 
to  call  on  the  children  and  parents  at  their  homes,  to 
prepare  special  programmes  for  holidays  such  as 
Washington’s  Birthday,  Arbor  Day,  etc.,  and  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  public  of  the  district.  Various  other  duties 
are  also  expected.  When  one  subtracts  $20  from  $40, 
for  board,  washing  and  car  fare,  and  $10  for  dress¬ 
making  bills  and  other  necessaries,  I  think  the  hired 
girl’s  bank  account  would  grow  faster  than  the 
teacher’s.  The  plea  that  a  teacher  is  able  to  enjoy 
better  society  is  amusing.  Possibly  her  education  may 
fit  her  for  it,  but  after  a  day’s  work  in  the  school¬ 
room,  the  prospect  of  being  critically  examined  by  the 
parents  of  her  pupils,  is  not  alluring,  although  they 
may  be  ready  to  receive  her  on  terms  of  equality. 
Consequently  the  average  teacher,  unless  endowed 
with  a  superabundance  of  strength  of  body  and 
nerves,  enjoys  very  little  society,  excepting  during 
her  two  months’  summer  vacation.  She  would  much 
rather  be  free  to  rest  or  enjoy  a  little  outdoor  exercise 
after  her  day’s  work  is  done  than  to  be  treated  as 
“one  of  the  family,”  especially  if  her  non-favorites 
belong  to  the  family.  As  Mrs.  Josiah  Allen  says, 
there  are  “draw-backs”  to  being  “  one  of  the  family.” 

AI.1CE  E.  FINNEY. 


A  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Oovernment  Food  Report. 
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106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  THRIFT  OF  LONG  AGO. 

FEW  months  ago,  I  had  a  visitor  ; 
not  a  young  woman,  nor  yet  one 
in  middle  life,  but  one  to  whom  had 
come  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  three  score 
years  and  ten.  Despite  the  weight  of 
years,  she  came  with  light  step  and 
cheery  voice,  and  by  telling  me  recollec¬ 
tions  of  her  early  home,  gave  me  food 
for  thought  for  many  days.  We  spoke  of 
low  prices  for  farm  produce,  and  the 
manifold  duties  of  a  farmer’s  wife,  when 
she  said  :  “  Deary  me  I  Could  the  women 
of  to  day  live  through  what  I  have, 
prices  would  seem  high,  in  comparison. 
When  we  first  came  to  this  country, 
prices  for  produce  were  much  lower 
than  now.  We  lived  in  a  log  house  for 
years.  I  dried  bushels  and  bushels  of 
apples  and  plums  besides  doing  my  own 
housework.” 

“  How  did  you  get  the  time  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  deary  me  !  ”  she  exclaimed  ;  “the 
time  that  women  spend  nowadays  in 
brushing  out  flies  and  doing  fancy  work, 
we  of  other  days  spent  in  drying  fruit 
for  which  we  received  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion,  which  was  added  to  the  general  in¬ 
come.  Every  year  we  made  a  payment 
on  our  farm ;  after  that,  if  any  money 
was  left,  we  purchased  some  little  lux¬ 
ury,  but  the  payment  came  flrst.  We 
rode  in  lumber  wagons  ;  now  even  the 
owners  of  mortgaged  farms  must  have  a 
carriage.  Oh  !  if  people  would  economize 
as  we  did,  farms  would  be  paid  for.” 

“You  doubtless  took  as  much  comfort 
then  as  we  women  of  to-day,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

There  was  a  far-away  look  in  the  dim 
eyes  as  in  memory  she  lived  over  again 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  past,  as  she  said: 
“Comfort?  Yes,  it  was  comfort  truly. 
We  visited  each  other  often,  we  were 
not  held  to  conventional  rules  of  society 
in  merely  exchanging  calls.  How  we 
did  enjoy  our  evenings!  We  were  much 
more  social  than  the  women  of  to-day. 
To  be  sure  women  in  these  times  cannot 
do  as  we  did,  but  those  were  happy, 
happy  days.” 

I  watched  the  little  figure  with  its 
quaint  quilted  silk  hood  as  she  walked 
away  homeward  and  said  :  “  Thank  God 
there  are  a  few  of  them  left.”  Precious 
reminders  of  an  age  past  and  gone!  The 
children  for  whom  they  cared  so  tenderly, 
have  now  become  in  turn  their  comfort 
and  support.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  old  days  were  really  better  than  the 
days  we  now  live  in,  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
home-life  of  earlier  days  always  rests  us 
and  we  return  to  our  duties  refreshed. 

KI.I.A  F.  FI.ANDKKS 


CALLING  THINGS  BY  THEIR  NAMES. 

“T  CANNOT  remember  when  I  did  not 

J.  take  anunterest  in  these  things. 
There  are  stones  in  the  house  now  which 
I  picked  up  40  years  ago,  simply  because 
they  were  pretty,  not  knowing  they  had 
any  name  but  stones.”  These  remarks 
were  made  by  an  elderly  lady  while  ad¬ 
miring  my  collection  of  minerals.  “But 
I  shall  not  try  to  learn  about  them  now,” 
she  added  with  a  little  sigh. 

This  lady  was  a  close  observer,  a  pa¬ 
tient  investigator — in  short,  a  natural 
student,  but  receiving  no  encouragement 
in  youth,  the  time  for  study  had  slipped 
by,  and  possibly  a  valuable  investigator 
was  lost  to  the  world  of  science.  IIow 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  lier  Ca.storia, 
Wlien  siie  was  a  Ciiild,  she  cried  for  Ca.storia, 
When  she  became  Miss,  siie  clung  to  C'astoria, 
Wlien  she  had  Children,  she  gave  tliem  Castoria, 


Thk  women  readers  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  , 
as  well  as  the  men,  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  They  are  sending  in 
new  subscriptions  and  getting  that  stove 
polishing  mitten  as  a  premium.  One 
hour  spent  earning  this  mitten,  will  save 
weeks  of  labor  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


little  help  would  have  been  necessary  at 
the  right  time  to  start  this  mind  in  the 
right  road  !  .lust  enough  knowledge  on 
the  part  pf  the  parents  to  have  called  a 
piece  of  quartz  by  its  name,  or  the  parts 
of  a  flower  by  their  distinctive  appella¬ 
tions.  This  lady  often  speaks  of  the 
petals  of  a  flower  as  its  leaves.  No  five- 
year-old  would  do  this,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  hear'ng  things  called  by 
their  right  names. 

In  this  age  of  general  and  accurate 
knowledge,  there  seems  to  be  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  parent  who  neglects  to  ob¬ 
tain,  at  least,  a  passing  knowledge  of 
these  matters.  Some  have  no  desire  for 
scientific  knowledge,  and  would  not  care 
to  know  whether  a  stamen  is  a  part  of  a 
flower  or  the  chemical  property  of  some 
mineral.  Would  it  not  pay  even  them  to 
learn,  for  the  sake  of  the  little  people 
with  inquiring  minds  which  cluster 
around  their  knees,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  may,  with  their  first 
speech,  call  things  by  their  right  names? 
Flow  much  easier  would  all  after  study 
become  to  one  thus  trained  1  There  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  being  “to  the  man¬ 
ner  born,”  however  little  one  may  care 
to  acknowledge  it.  To  be  sure  a  stone 
is  a  stone,  but  there  is  a  real  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  speak  of  it  as  quartz,  feld¬ 
spar  or  hornblende,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  the  initiated,  no  plant  is  a  weed,  sim¬ 
ply.  Each  occupies  its  own  place  in  the 
vegetable  world,  each  is  doing  its  work 
in  the  way  which  the  Creator  designed. 
The  person  who  has  been  properly 
trained  realizes  that  he  possesses  the 
key  to  real  enjoyment  when  he  finds 
himself  capable  of  reading  Nature's 
laws.  If  he  knows  by  what  name  to 
call  the  insects  that  float  in  the  summer 
sunshine,  they  are  not  “  ugly  bugs,”  but 
beautiful  creatures  endowed  with  life 
and  energy,  each  filling  its  place  in  the 
wonderful  world,  of  which  it  is  as  much 
a  part  as  the  person  himself.  Does  not 
such  knowledge  broaden  life  ?  Will  not 
a  mind  to  which  such  knowledge  comes 
as  by  instinct,  have  less  taste  for  the 
flimsy  nothings  which  so  thoroughly  oc¬ 
cupy  the  minds  of  many  young  people  ? 
The  old  commandment,  “overcome  evil 
with  good,”  is  applicable  in  this  case. 
For  in  a  mind  which  is  filled  with  good 
there  can  be  no  room  for  evil. 

MK8.  8.  E.  KENNEDY. 


CULLED  FROM  OTHER  COLUMNS. 

. . .  .Epictetus  :  “  Difficulties  are  things 
that  show  what  men  are.” 

....CoR.  OF  GoodThinos:  “It  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  man’s  contempt  of  wealth 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  hour  when 
he  gets  possession  of  it.” 

. . .  .Cou.  Nebraska  Farmer  :  “  There  is 
no  law,  moral  or  spiritual,  that  requires 
less  purity  of  life,  or  less  parental  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  father  than  in  a  mother.” 

_ A.  M.  Holmes  IN  THE  Arena  :  “Man 

cannot  say,  as  did  Alexander,  that 
‘  There  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,’ 
for  as  long  as  the  human  race  has  malig¬ 
nant  influences  to  combat,  there  will  be 
battles  to  fight  and  victories  to  win.” 

_ C.  Hanford  Henderson  :  “Itiscom- 

paratively  easy  to  refute  a  sophistry 
with  a  new  face.  It  is  tremendously  dif¬ 
ficult  to  escape  the  power  of  a  sophistry 
to  which  you  have  been  born,  and  in 
the  presence  of  whose  illogic  you  have 
always  lived.  It  takes  genius  to  escape.” 

....Sarah  Grand:  “Everyday  has  its 
pleasures ;  and  how  a  woman  can  care 
to  be  a  day  younger  than  she  is — can 
crave  the  admiration  paid  to  20  when 
she  should  be  enjoying  the  homage  due 
to  40,  I  cannot  conceive.  The  buds  are 
beautiful  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  a 
beauty  also  in  the  full-blown  foliage  of 
summer  ;  but  are  either  more  admirable 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— yidu. 


in  their  day  than  is  the  exquisite  autumn 
leaf  ?  ” 

. . .  .The  Housekeeper  :  “  The  desire  for 
what  is  not,  and  the  undervaluing  of 
what  is,  robs  all  around,  While  reach 
ing  for  what  is  beyond  reach,  that  which 
is  within  the  grasp  escapes  it.  The 
country  boy,  who  by  firelight  masters 
the  primer,  distances  the  city  boy  who  by 
gaslight  sulks  over  his  book.  The  girl 
who  willingly  helps  her  mother  at  house¬ 
work  has  thus  far  the  making  of  a 
woman,  while  she  who  is  ashamed  of 
such  work  promises  to  be  a  burden  to 
herself  and  to  the  world.” 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  That  physical 

daring  which  under  excitement  and  the 
impulse  of  a  love  of  glory  stands  amid 
shot  and  shell  and  hears  the  flag  aloft 
through  a  shower  of  bullets,  may  be 
altogether  admirable,  and  is  certainly 
worthy  of  the  rewards  of  honor  which  it 
receives.  But  there  is  a  nobler  daring, 
and  it  deserves  a  far  higher  meed  of 
praise,  as  when  the  young  man  catches 
a  glimpse,  by  a  flash  of  lightning  through 
the  darkness,  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
his  evil  life,  and  with  a  mighty  effort 
breaks  from  the  entanglement  of  vicious 
habits,  and  in  spite  of  cajoleries  and 
gibes  and  jeers  claims  possession  of  him¬ 
self  and  maintains  the  claim  with  a  will 
that  no  circumstances  can  break.” 
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In  writing  to  adverllaerH  pleiise  always  mention 
Thk  Ruhai.  New  Youkkh, 
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PILLS 
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Highest  Awards 


Comfort 

with  boots  and  shoes,  harness, 
and  all  kinds  of  black  leathe) 
comes  from  the  use  of 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  hark 
you  want  it — a  swob  with  eacli  can. 

For  pamplilct,  free,  ‘‘How  to  TAKK.CARii 
OF  Licathick,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Bcccham’s  j)i!ls  arc  for 
biliousnc.s.s,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  Cf)nsti- 
pation  is  the  most  frecpicnt 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

lk:)ok  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  Ikl'. Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York 


The  sfronjjoMt  and  piir4‘iit  I, ye 

made.  Unllko  other  Lye,  It  t>elii(it 
a  lino  powder  and  narked  In  a  can 
with  reinovahle  lid,  the  contents 
aro  always  retuly  for  use.  VVIIJ 
make  the  perfumed  Hard  Heap 

in ‘,20  iidiintes  witlioiit.  IxtlliiiK. 
It  Ik  llie  l>oHt  for  cleansing  waste 
jillMis,  disinfecting  Mnks,  cleseta^ 
washing  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  SALT  M’F’Q  CO- 
deu.  Agts.,  I'hlla.,  Fa. 


AT  THE 


World’s  Fair 


PHYSIC 


WALL  PAPER 

•W  TIItFH.  .1.  MVKItH  T;'nK 


AtWholesnle  I’rlccH 
100  Ha  III  pies 
seat  for  Sc.  postage, 
TI108.  J.  MYERS,  120B  Market  8l.,  I'hlla  ,  I'a 


AGENTS  $75  yw'iry 

UHinK  or  MulhllK  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAM0.Thumo.i 

urn  tiKMhotl,  tiHnl  in  uM  factorioii 
n>  plai«  iiijw  KootlH.  gold, 

Bllver,  iilckfl,  etc  ,  on  waicheH, 

I  jewelry,  table-ware,  bicyclrnaml 
I  all  meial  goodB  ;  fine  ouiMlfi  for 
ageiitB;  diirereut  Bigen;  always 
r<!ady;  no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
experience;  no  limit  to  plating 
-Jrieedrd;  a  gruat  nmiMw  tnak*'r. 

W.  P,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15,  Columbus.  Ohio, 


POSITIVELY  FPEE. 

Our  New  OKUAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  Hiiecial  Offers,  aud 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORQ/VI^S  AND  PiMOS. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 
C'oHh  or  on  Terms  to  Niilt. 
Organs  927.50.  Pianos  9175.00. 
If  rite  t'l-uay  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.“<ift 

rnRNIQU  £  rn  Washington, new  jersey. 

GUnll  Idn  «  uU.  Eatabll.hed  27  Yaara. 


MYft^WIFF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

iXlABuys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Ira> 
T  I  iprovod  High  Arm  SingerBewingmuebina 
I  finely  tinlahedi  niukel  platetl , adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  xearB;  with 
I  AiitomntleltobbiD  Wliuler,  8elf>TbrcadIng  Clylin- 
i  dor  Shuttle,  Hfllf*SeUIng  Needle  and  a  coniplete 
\s<  t  of  Steel  At  tuchment«;Bhipped  any  where  on 
•to  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  re^iuired  In  advance. 
75,000  now  fnuse*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  protits, 
rnrr  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  II 11 L  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Olimnses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


THEMARYJANEOISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  Pleases  ever j  body.  Only 
93.  Every  family  should  bave  Mary 
•lane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Piirliitoii  &  C<>.,  Des  Moines,  Is. 


Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 
and  nothing  else  pol¬ 
ishes  BO  well.  Never 
soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  with  renewal 
subscription  $1.25;  or 
given  to  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber  for  one  new 
subscription  If  the  men  had  to  polish 
the  stoves,  there  would  be  one  of  these 
in  every  house.  There  are  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  this  mitten  made,  but  this  is  the 
only  genuine  lamb’s  wool. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Oor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.  New  York. 


FREE! 


Our  large  Zl-page  catalogue  of  Or- 
gaii.s,  al.so  our  new  and  elegant  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pi). 

We  bave  the  largest  manufactory 
In  tbe  worbl,  from  wbicb  wo  sell 
direct  to  tbe  consumer  at  wliole- 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  tlio  prodts 
of  the  dealer  and  tbe  commissions 
of  tbe  agents.  We  furnlsli  a  llrst- 
class  Organ ,  war- 

ranted  20  years,  KC) 

with  stool  and  ^  yT  7 
book,  for  only  94/  m. 

Ko  money  required  until  Instru¬ 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  testeil  In 
your  own  bouse.  Sold  on  instal¬ 
ments.  Kusy  payment. 

"  o  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  If  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offeri'd  on  tiarth.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  Is  received. 

As  an  advertisement,  tpL  M  C\C\  Stool,  Book  and  Cover 

will  sell  the  Ilrst  Plano  of  ^  |  7  ^  .r  Free, 

our  make  in  a  place  for  only  1  4  \_)  Regular  price,  $350.00. 

Beethoven  Piano  0!*gan  Co., 

P.O.Box  626  Washington,  N.  J.  4 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“TIPS." 

Wk  have  had  many  testimonials  as  to 
the  value  of  The  E.  N.-Y.  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  Perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  is  the  following  from  The  National 
Provisioner — the  organ  of  the  makers 
and  sellers  of  oleomargarine  ; 

Tub  lltriiAi.  NEW-YORKKU  has  a  full  page  Illus¬ 
trated  and  poetical  advertlseDient  of  oleoiuarKarlne 
In  Its  Issue  of  &th  Inst.  In  an  editorial  reference, 
the  said  composition  Is  referred  to  as  “  dOKgerel,” 
but  “  hoggerel”  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate 
name  for  the  style  of  the  production.  We  thank 
The  K.  N.-Y.  for  the  said  oleo  ad. 

It  is  very  true  that  one  cannot  possibly 
touch  “oleo”  without  falling  into  “  hog- 
gerel”  because  the  stuff  is  two-thirds 
hog  at  its  best.  It  must  be  a  cheerful 
man,  indeed,  who  can  see  value  in  that 
page  of  advertising.  He  will  see  less 
probably  when  that  page  is  hung  up  in 
every  dairy  and  creamery  in  the  country! 
That  is  what  we  want.  We  shall  have 
the  page  printed  on  heavy  paper  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  will  post  it  where 
the  public  may  read  it.  Let  it  go  into 
every  place  where  butter  is  made  and 
sold.  How  many  can  you  post  up  ? 

g  ‘i  ? 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
plant  that  is  most  highly  respected  in 
agriculture,  we  would  say  at  once,  clover! 
This  is  a  useful  plant,  and  the  most  help¬ 
ful  thing  it  does  is  to  collect  and  reform 
what  others  have  wasted.  The  air  con¬ 
tains  an  immense  amount  of  nitrogen. 
It  ran  away  from  substances  that  decayed 
or  were  burned — escaped  into  the  air. 
Now,  clover  is  like  a  pretty  young 
woman,  while  nitrogen  may  be  compared 
to  a  young  man  with  naturally  good 
qualities  who  is  sowing  a  few  wild  oats. 
It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  when,  he 
sees  clover,  and  he  is  willing  to  buckle 
down  and  harness  his  powers  to  the 
work  of  adding  fertility  to  the  soil. 
Clover  is  the  maid  of  his  heart.  Timo¬ 
thy,  potatoes,  turnips,  wheat  and  all  the 
rest  may  smile  their  prettiest,  but  clover 
has  an  option  on  his  heart,  and  that  set¬ 
tles  it.  It  is  a  case  of  natural  affinity. 
You,  sir,  are  not  above  taking  advantage 
of  this  honest  courtship.  You,  therefore, 
sow  clover  and  expect  young  nitrogen  to 
call  every  hour  in  the  24. 

§  i  § 

Now,  while  clover  and  her  relatives 
may  i.ave  a  sort  of  patent  on  this  nitro¬ 
gen  catching  in  the  great  field  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  good 
matches.  The  great  body  of  men  in  this 
country  are  “  wanters.”  They  want  bar¬ 
gains.  One  great  object  of  their  lives  is 
to  have  their  wishes  filled.  Some  of  them 
have  wasted  chances,  lost  opportunities, 
made  mistakes,  etc.  All  these  things 
have  been  turned  into  wants  and  wishes, 
and  are  now  fioating  about  in  the  air, 
like  the  nitrogen.  J  nst  as  the  nitrogen 
is  attracted  by  the  clover  plant,  so  these 
wants  and  wishes  will  be  attracted  by  a 
prospect  of  satisfaction.  Satisfying  a 
want  1  That  is  all  there  is  in  business. 
People  are  ready  to  pay  you  for  wiping 
their  wants  off  the  slate.  Very  well,  we 
admit  that ;  now  what  will  act  like  the 
clover  plant  ?  Well,  sir,  we  suggest  some 
advertising  space  in  The  11  N.-Y.  Jast 
get  right  into  it  and  blow  your  horn 
about  what  you  have  to  sell.  That  will 
attract  trade  as  clover  attracts  nitrogen, 
if  you  only  blow  a  note  that  has  the  ring 
of  honesty  and  skill  about  it.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  fact  because  we  believe  it.  No 
false  modesty  about  this  department. 
We  have  faith  in  The  R  N.-Y.  as  a  mid¬ 
dleman,  and  that  faith  is  too  large  to 
hide  under  a  bushel. 

§  §  ? 

Hebe  is  the  text  for  a  sermon  : 

All  you  have  to  do  when  you  meet  an  Intelligent 
man  Is  to  show  a  copy  of  The  Rural  and  pocket  his 

dollar.  C.  K.  CHAPMAN. 

We  agree  with  that  proposition.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  Now  we  assume 
that  there  are  5,000,000  intelligent  men 
in  this  country  who  are  interested  in 
farming.  If  the  above  proposition  is 


true,  why  don’t  we  have  every  one  of 
them  on  our  list  ?  Without  going  into 
needless  details  our  answer  is  that 
“you”  don’t  show  the  copy  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  as  you  might  easily  do.  You 
meet  intelligent  men  every  day.  Why 
can’t  you  test  this  statement  ?  Offer  the 
paper  all  flie  rest  of  this  year  for  50  cents. 
Tell  them  you  will  throw  in  a  copy  of 
The  Business  Hen  in  cloth  for  SI  or  a  copy 
of  “A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres”  for  60 
cents.  Why  not  do  this  ? 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  : 

I  Bee  Thb  Rural  New-Yorker  quoted  right  and 
left  as  a  standard  authority.  1  have  never  seen  the 
paper,  and  hitherto  bad  Bupposed  that  its  price  was 
as  high  as  Its  quality  ;  but  I  see  In  a  copy  of  the 
Rural  Library  that  It  Is  but  II  per  year.  Please  send 
me  a  sample  copy. 

Of  course  the  sample  copy  goes  ahead. 
You  see  many  people  have  the  idea  that 
because  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  high  in  quality 
it  is  high  in  price.  We  have  kept  up  the 
quality  and  kept  doum  the  price.  The 
paper  is  now  printed  at  just  half  its  former 
price,  and  yet  we  can  offer  agents  just 
as  much  as  we  used  to  pay  1  We  have 
urged  people  to  use  The  R  N.-Y.  for  ad¬ 
vertising  their  goods.  Now  we  want  to 
take  some  advertising  space  in  your 
boots.  We  want  you  to  walk  and  talk 
for  us.  Our  advertising  rates  are  30 
cents  a  line.  We  offer  agents  certain 
rates — not  per  lie,  but  per  truth  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  at  once  to  our  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  and  see  what  these  rates 
are. 

Send  at  once  and  learn  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  cash  discounts  to  agents.  Do  it 
right  off  or  somebody  else  will  make  the 
dollar  that  ought  to  fill  the  hole  in  your 
pocket.  We  call  this  a  tip-top  “  tip.” 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Fruit  Notes.— Our  planti  tlon  Is  looking  very  fine. 
Southard  plants  are  a  perfect  mass  of  white  blossoms; 

I  never  have  seen  anything  to  equal  It.  Gandy  does 
not  show  a  blossom  as  yet.  Lovett’s  aie  also  making 
a  Uno  snow.  Pears  promise  a  very  full  setting  here, 
but  very  few  apple  orchards  are  showing  any  signs 
of  fruiting.  Grapes  are  coming  on  Unely  with  every 
promise  of  a  good  crop  Mlnnewaskl  and  Erie  black¬ 
berries  never  went  through  the  winter  In  better  shape 
and  tnelr  general  healthfulness  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Marlooro,  Is  shown  by  their  dark  green  foliage.  We 
have  a  little  object  lesson  In  our  Marlboro  patch. 
Five  rows  to  which  we  applied  nitrate  of  soda  last 
spring,  can  be  picked  out  by  the  most  casual 
observer.  The  dark  green  foliage  and  larger  growth 
of  stalk  attest  Its  value.  f.  a.  taker. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 

Saving  Seed  Corn.— Can  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  tell  me  bow  best  to  save  seed  corn  In  large 
qiantltles?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  crib  r  G  i). 

Ontario,  Canada. 

ANS,— We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers 
who  have  had  experience.  The  Ideal  way  of  savlrg 
Corn  Is  10  leave  a  few  husks  on  each  ear,  braid  them 
up  In  strings  of  as  many  ears  as  can  be  conveniently 
handled,  and  hang  these  up  In  a  dry,  airy  place.  Of 
course,  this  Is  Impracticable  In  saving  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn,  but  the  crib  that  nearest  approaches 
these  conditions  would  be  best.  It  must  have  a  tight 
roof,  be  well  slatted  and  ventilated,  and  secure  from 
rats  and  mice.  Ventilators  running  up  through  the 
corn  at  Intervals  are  excellent.  These  conditions 
should  preserve  corn  perfectly. 

Pea  B'ertilizers.— I  intend  to  sow  about  four 
acres  of  peas  for  a  canning  factory,  two  of  which 
will  be  on  clover  sod,  soil  gravelly,  the  other  two  on 
a  darker  and  heavier  soil  where  1  had  potatoes  last 
season.  Wnao  kind  of  fertilizer  would  be  best  to 
use?  Would  a  brand  well ’’up'’ In  potash  be  gocdJ 
Will  the  vine  collect  enough  nitrogen  to  supply  its 
needs,  or  would  it  need  to  be  fed  ?  c.  H. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— The  packers  will  say  what  variety  they  wish 
grown.  Peas  ate  grown  either  in  drills  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  or  are  sown  with  a  common  grain  dril  ,  or 
sometimes  broadcast,  about  two  bushels  per  acre. 
They  do  not  succeed  so  well  on  a  heavy  soil  i^s  on  a 
lighter  one.  A  fertilizer  well  up  in  potash  Is  prefer¬ 
able.  The  pea  Is  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  but  would, 
need  some  besides  what  li  gets  from  the  air. 

Sick  Fowls.— What  is  the  matter,  and  what  will 
cure  my  hens  7  They  get  stupid,  stop  eating,  and 
sit  around  in  the  shade  and.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  die. 
We  have  examined  several  of  Them  and  find  nothing 
wrong  with  them,  except  that  the  heart  is  soft,  and 
In  some  Instances  two  or  three  times  larger  than  It 
should  be,  J.  f.  j 

A.vs.— No  one  can  tell  without  knowing  more  about 
the  circumstances.  It  Is  necessary  to  know  the 
symptoms  and  how  the  hens  are  kept  and  fed.  Any 
sick  hen  will  act  stupid,  i  It  around  and  refuse  t) 
eat  much.  The  trouble  may  be  lice,  in  which  cose 
the  hens  should  be  provided  with  a  go.d  dust  bath, 
and  have  some  kerosene  oil  rubied  on  their  heads 
and  through  their  feathers.  Several  nmedles  for 
lice  have  appeared  in  recent  Issues  of  The  K  N.-Y. 
The  trouble  may  be  roup,  and  several  remedies  for 
this  have  also  been  published  within  a  few  weeks 
past.  The  hens  may  have  been  overfed,  or  may  not 
have  had  sufficient  grit  or  green  food,  or  not  enough 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


AINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has*  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 


painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purcha.se 
any  of  the  following  brands  : 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York).  “  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis).  “SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass  ) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo),  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati),  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“FAHNESTOCK’  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  ”  (New  York). 

For  Colors.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
25-pound  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
you  a  good  many  dollars. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Apple  Scab,  Pear  Scab,  Grape  Rot, 

and  other  fungus  diseases  easily  and  cheaply  prevented  by  the  use  of  FUNGIKKNE.  Does  not  stain  or 
roughen  the  fruit  like  Bordeaux.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

J  H.  TIBltlTS,  813  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


■  B  P  ^.ittle  (liein  ircul  all  other t,  best  is 

B  always  cheapest,  DFCT  Brass  working  parts, 
^nd  these  ere  the  DCO  9  ■  Automatic  stirrers. 
Vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.Rememberthe  Garfield  is  the 
only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  the  back.  Write  for  special 
price  list  and  book  of  instruction.  We  can  save  yon  money. 
FIELD  FORCE  I'CMP  CO..  Ilk  Brktol  Are..  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y. 


Stahl’s 
Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray- 
I  ing  Outfits  prevent  ^3|||jR 
L^f  Blight  <fc  Wormy  '■'Kg 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^in 
yield  of  all  Fruit  andp^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thons- 
ands  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circulartfree. 

WM.STAHL.Quincy,IH. 


LEGGETT’S 

DRY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 


Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 

^  W.&B.D0UeLA$, 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Jiranch  Houses; 
85&87  John  St.,  NewYork 
1«7  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 


Dlsirlbutes  Farls-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the 

Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Potato  Field. 

One  acre  of  Potatoes  covered  per  hour,  using  one- 
half  to  one  pound  of  Paris-green.  It  Is  simple  and 
durable.  Price,  complete,  as  illustrated,  *7.00. 
Send  for  Circular.  Headquarters  on  Paris-green, 
Hellebore  and  Whale  Oil  Soap. 


for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  in  the  World. 

THK  ACJUAPULT 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  i).,  net  15 
Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  i).,  net,  114. 
Send  forjull  circular. 


■  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS.^ 

SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

I  Pamphlets  Tree  on  Application. 

‘RUM5Ey&C0.iio.Senecd[all^NY. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltnral  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
munltles.  I^They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 35  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ad®.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  11  each 
sertlon.  Cash  mnst  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
larABSOLDTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY_^ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue. 


And  it  will  Keep  You  Cool 


Drink  it  when  you  are  thirsty;  when  you 
are  tired  ;  when  you  are  overheated.  When- 
everyou  feel  that  a  health-giving  temperance 
drink  will  do  you  good,  drink 


§  AZ.’ic.  pkg.  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  every  where.  2 
E  Send  2c.  stamp  for  beautiful  picture  cards  and  book.  S 

i  The  Uhas.  12.  Hires  Co.,  Philndelpliia.  s 
giiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuA 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . tl.OO 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8b.  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


A I  n  [T  n  Pure,  Sweet,  Healthful. 

I  I  I  I  ^  Made  from  fruit  Juices.  Will 
I  bl  ■  ■  keep  for  years  wlthoutiturnlng 
to  vinegar  in  any  climate.  Cost  7  cents  per  gallon. 
Excellent  for  table  and  beverage.  You  will  be  sure 
to  like  U.  Send  *1  for  receipt.  Easy  to  make.  In¬ 
gredients  gotten  in  any  grocery.  Address  CHAM¬ 
PAGNE  CIDER  CO.,  170  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THB  BURAX  NBW-TOKKBB, 

Oor.  Obambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know  I— Continued 

variety  In  their  food.  More  trouble  arises  from  a 
lack  of  grit  when  fowls  are  confined  than  Is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  If  we  knew  more  of  the  symptoms, 
and  manner  of  caring  for  the  fowls,  we  could  give  a 
more  satisfactory  answer.  Every  man  (or  woman) 
who  owns  a  hen,  should  have  The  Business  Hen. 

Making  Cider  Vinegar— How  may  cider  be 
made  Into  vinegar?  Will  It  make  any  difference  If 
It  Is  In  hardwood  barrels  ?  C.  h.  s. 

ANS.— The  usual  method  followed  by  farmers  Is  to 
keep  the  vinegar  barrel  In  a  warm  place,  often  the 
attic,  and  add  hard  cider  to  It  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  the  quantity  good.  Another  method  where 
larger  quantities  of  cider  are  to  be  made  Into  vine¬ 
gar  as  quickly  as  possible.  Is  to  arrange  a  series  of 
casks  In  a  warm  place  so  that  the  cider  will  trickle 
slowly  from  one  to  another,  thus  exposing  It  to  the 
air  and  hastening  the  process  of  making.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  sharp  cider  vinegar  will  be  helpful. 
Another  method  is  thoroughly  to  c  ean  and  scald  the 
casks  Afterwards  boiling  vinegar  Is  poured  Into 
them,  and  they  are  rolled  around  occasionally  for  a 
few  days  to  give  the  vinegar  an  opportunity  to  strike 
Into  the  wood.  Then  the  barrels  or  casks  are  fl  led 
about  one-third  full  of  strong,  pure  cider  vinegar. 
To  this  a  couple  of  gallons  of  elder  are  added,  and 
this  Is  repeated  at  Intervals  of,  say,  a  week  oi  10 
days,  until  the  cask  Is  two-thirds  full,  when  the 
whole  Is  left  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  at  which  time 
the  contents  should  be  good  vinegar.  One- half  of 
It  Is  drawn  off,  and  the  process  is  repeated  with  the 
remainder.  In  the  summer.  It  Is  better  kept  In  the 
sun.  but  the  casks  should  have  the  bungholes,  which 
are  left  open,  covered  with  cloth  to  keep  out  the  In¬ 
sects.  In  winter,  the  cider  should  be  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  60  degrees  E.  to  convert  It  rapidly 
Into  vinegar.  Hardwood  barrels  will  make  no 
difference. 

Hen  ENSiiiAGB;  Turning  eggs.  Etc.— 1.  Can  I 
make  ensilage  for  feeding  hens  In  winter  by  packing 
lawn  grass  In  cider  barrels  ?  2.  Has  It  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment  that  eggs  in  an  Incubator  must 
be  turned  In  order  to  hatch  well  ?  3.  Can  sifted  coal 
ashes  be  used  to  advantage  In  making  cement  for  a 
poultry  house  floor,  and  how  ?  h.  C.  d. 

Gates,  N  Y. 

ANS  — 1.  Not  with  the  prospect  of  making  a  very 
flatter. ng  success  of  It.  The  bulk  Is  too  small,  liais¬ 
ing  cabbages  for  green  feed  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  lawn  grass  might  be  st.jred  dry  and 
steamed  when  wanted.  2.  Yes,  to  secure  the  best 
results.  If  not,  Is  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
the  Incubator  men  would  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  It?  3.  No.  Sharp  sand  Is  recom¬ 
mended  for  making  cement.  The  ashes  might  be 
used  to  level  up  before  the  cement  Is  put  on. 

EGGS  AND  ONIONS  —1.  THE  K.  N.-Y.  refers  to  the 
testing  of  eggs.  Is  there  any  practicable  way  for  the 
average  farmer  to  do  this?  2.  How  long  Is  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  after  mating  fowls,  to  get  fertile  eggs, 
they  having  been  without  a  male  before?  3.  Will 
Tub  Burai,  give  us  something  about  raising  onions 
by  transplanting?  Is  It  profitable  to  do  so?  S. 

ANS. — 1.  Koll  a  piece  of  paper  Into  the  form  of  a 
tube  and  tie  a  string  around  It.  Hold  the  egg  at  one 
end,  point  the  tube  toward  the  sun,  or  better  toward 
a  lamp  In  a  dark  room  and  look  through  the  tube. 
There  are  several  different  forms  of  egg  testers 
offered  for  sale,  but  this  is  Inexpensive  and  fairly 
good.  2.  Good  authorities  differ  on  this  point,  and 
circumstances  are  likely  to  make  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  but  in  general,  a  week  should  be  ample  time. 
3.  The  onions  are  started  early.  In  the  greenhouse 
and  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  after  the 
weather  becomes  warm.  For  ordinary  field  culture 
on  a  large  scale.  It  would  probably  be  unprofitable. 
It  Is  too  late  to  try  It  for  this  year. 


BUTTHB. 


Oreamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras..  ,17  9— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 17  &— 

Western,  first . 15  916 

Western,  seconds . 13J^914 

Western,  thirds . 12  913 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras . 17  9— 

Firsts . 16  916)^ 

Seconds . 14  915 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 15)^916 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 15  915)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  915 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  913 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 14  915 

Firsts . 13  914 

Seconds . 10)4911 

Thirds  . .  9)4910 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11)4912 

Seconds . 10)s911 

Thirds .  9  910 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . —  9— 

First . 10)4911 

Seconds .  9>4910 

Thirds .  8  9  9 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice  . 10)49ir^ 

Full  cream,  large,  fair  to  prime . 10  910^ 

Full  cream,  small,  colored . in)4910M 

Full  cream,  small,  white . 10)49109i 

Eight  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  9  9  9)4 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  5)49  8)4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  7)49  7)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6  9  7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3)49  5 

Full  skims .  2  9  3 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13)49  — 

N.  Y.  State  *  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  12)49  13 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  12)49  — 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  12^9  — 
Southwestern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  12  9  — 


^  S  X  Xj  :E3 

AND  FOODER-CUTTERSofall sizes, 
the  fu-stest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informa.- 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays, ’’send  for  E  nsl- 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  l>est  Horse-  -  , _ 

powenOThr^hers,  Clover-hiillers,  Fannlng-milis,  Feed 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dog 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MlNABil  UAJtDEBrCoblesklll,  N.  Y 


FBUITB— GKEEN. 


Apples;  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  4  009  6  OO 

Bassets,  Boxbury,  per  bbl .  4  .509  6  00 

Bussets.  Golden,  per  bbl .  4  009  5  00 

Lemons.  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  -  9  — 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bbl  crate .  1  OO9  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  001 .  4  519  5  00 

Bussets,  fancy,  per  box . 4  G09  4  50 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  3  .50  9  4  00 

Bassets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  509  3  60 

Large,  coarse  and  poor,  per  box . 1  00  9  2  ,50 

Peaches.  Peen-to,  per  carrier .  3  C09  5  CO 

Strawberries  Maryland,  per  quart .  49  8 

Delaware,  per  quart .  49  8 

N.  C..  per  quart .  49  10 

Norfolk,  per  quart .  39  6 

.lersev,  per  quart .  .59  10 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  each .  60  9  1  00 

FBDIT8— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common  . . 

S'n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  fancy . 

S'n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice.... . 

S'n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  prime . 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  common . 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Apricots,  California,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  per  Ib . 

Huckleberries,  per  lb . 

Peaches.  California,  nnpeeled . 

California,  peeled .  .... 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red.  ... 
Delaware,  evaporated,  nnpeeled 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Southern,  unpeeled . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . 


15)49— 

14)4915 

13)4914 

12)4913 

—  9- 

—  9— 


.  —  9- 
.  -  9- 
.  2  9  2)4 
.  1)4®  194 
.  1$  918 
.  11  913 
.  7)49  8 
.  15)4916 
.  12  914 
.  14  9  6 
.  17  919 
.  16  917 
.  —  9- 

.  10  911 

.  9)49- 


8  9  9 
_  a— 

20  921 

18  919 


GRAIN. 


'Wheat . 62  974 

Rye . 51  956 

Barley . 52  967 

Buckwheat . 75  9  95 

Corn . 43  947 

Oats . 38  947 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1 .  85  9  90 

No.  2 .  70  9  80 

No  8.^ .  60  9  65 

Shipping .  80  9  65 

Clover,  mixed .  60  9  — 

Clover .  50  9  55 

Salt .  45  9  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  65  9  — 

Short  rye .  45  9  60 

Oat .  45  9  60 

Wheat .  40  9  50 


POTATOES. 


Florida,  Bose.  No.  1,  per  hbl . 6  609  7  60 

Chill,  Bed . 6  0097  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  0.'94  00 

Me.,  Bose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  7593  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  0098  GO 

L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  —9  — 

Jersey,  choice.  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  —9  — 

Jersey,  common.  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  —9  — 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 2  2592  60 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 2  1292  25 

N.  Y.  State,  eommon,  per  180  lbs . 1  759  2  00 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  8592  10 

English  Magnums,  per  168-Ib  sack . 1  7092  00 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 3  009  4  50 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . .  3  0094  CO 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb .  ... 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb... 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair. 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 


65  9  85 
60  9  75 
50  9  IK) 
'0)49  - 
10)49  — 
10  9  10)4 
1  (X)  91  25 

00  91  12 

70  9  9C 
30  9  60 
6)4®  - 
20  9  26 
8  9  0 


FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY- ICED  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  9  9  10 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  5  9  7 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  2)4  to  3  lbs  per  palr,per  lb  33  9  35 

3  to  4  lbs  per  pair,  per  lb .  30  9  33 

L.  I.,  scalded .  25  9  28 

Western,  dry  picked .  20  9  25 

Western,  scalded .  18  9  22 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  24  9  25 

Fowls  &  Chickens,  State  &  Penn.,  prime  .  10  9  10)4 
Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small...  10  9  10)* 

Dry-picked,  large .  10  9  10)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  10  9  10)* 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  9  9  9)4 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  9  6)4 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  75  9  3 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  50  91  75 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  ex.  per  doz  bunches . 1  259  — 

Prime . .  7691  00 

Culls .  409  60 

Beets,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches . 5  OOao  00 

Charleston.per  100  bunches . 3  600  5  00 

Cabbage.  Sayannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  0091  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate  .  7591  25 

N.  C.,  perorate .  7691  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  0091  26 

Carrots,  Sayannah,  per  barrel . 1  0092  00 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl _ .• .  —9  — 

California,  per  case .  —9  — 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  dozen . . .  259  60 

Southern,  per  dozen .  259  .50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  0091  50 

Egg  plant,  F.iorlda,  per  obi . 3  0006  00 

Green  peas.  Md.,  per  half-barrel  basket  ...1  0001  25 

N.  C.,  per  half  bbl . ,309  .50 

Eastern  Shore,  per  half-barrel  basket..  7591  25 

Norfolk,  per  crate .  359  76 

Lettuce,  per  basket .  —9  — 

Per  bbl .  .  —9  — 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  8502  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  9'92  10 

N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  0  93  00 

Radishes,  Sonthero,  per  bbl .  —9  — 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  6092  00 

Squash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  509  75 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  7591  00 

String  Beans,  Charleston,  per  basket .  1  5002  (0 

Savannah,  per  crate . 1  000  3  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate . 1  000  2  50 

Turnips.  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl . 1  0002  CO 


If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nbw-yorkbr  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


,S  w  e  e  t  Potato, 
Cal>l>ag:e,  Tomato 
and  Celery  Plants. 
Send  for  Price-List. 
C.  BOGGS. 
Cheswold,  Del. 


$  0  Buys  our  $9  Natural  Finish  Baby  Carriage 
.y  A I  I  U  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 

,  _ J  epringe,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.  Hade  of  beet  mate- 

rial, finely  Sni8hea,reliable, and  tnjaranteed  for  3  jeare.  Shipped 
4*^^^  gftp  onlOdaje’trial,  FKJBlGliT  PAIl);no  money  requireUa 
ae.-...  adyance.  75,000  In  uee.  We  are  the  oldest  and  beitkuown 


oonoem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  reeponeibte.  Reference 
Xfumiehedatany  time.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  we 
Hguarantee  to  be  as  represented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
r  prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illuauated 
catalogue  oflatestdeslgus  and  styles  pubtisbed. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 
CANADA  ik  OUPO 

HARDWOOD  I  ■  Ki 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canudu, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  15  to  60  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
tho  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THE  LbROY  salt  CO..  LeUoy,  N  Y. 


^II 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  cHfTerent  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use  ' 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
ANO  VINES, 

in  fact  cverylhing  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the  , 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


FERTILIZERS 

>f/?£  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufflclent  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  Ycrk  City. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  1.  SAOE  A  HUN,  183  Keade  Ht.,  N.  Y., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Codntky  Pboddcu,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  fonnd'at  any  bank. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1865. 

8.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
GAKNKR  &  CO., 

Produce  Couamlssion  .Merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

8DIVIERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUA.K.'PKItS  FOIt 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

Beeeive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
QJ^ammes,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Salry.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Keports,  Special  Keferencca,  Stencil.,,  etc,,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Cplnqulries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Fine  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

K.  C.  B.  Leghorns;  fine  breeding  stock  at  all  times. 
Write  for  terms  on  eggs.  Will  exchange  for  one  sit¬ 
ting  of  Buff  Pekin  Bantam  eggs. 

Small  breeding  pen  of  Buff  Cochins  for  sale  chean 
to  reduce  stock.  Will  sell  a  few  Leghorn  hens  at  75 
cents  each. 

Bound  and  nnbound  magazines  for  sale.  Should 
like  to  exchange  the  current  Cnautauqnans  for  any 
first-class  magazine. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Maloom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y 


Premium  Goods. 

No  goods  sold  except  in  combination 
with  a  renewal  or  new  subscription,  or 
in  advancing  a  subscription  already  paid 
in  advance.  Any  article  may  be  secured 
without  money  as  a  premium  for  new 
subscriptions.  Our  new  cash  terms  to 
club-raisers  are  the  most  liberal  ever 
offered  by  any  responsible  pap'‘r.  Until 
July  1,  new  subscriptions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for  50 
cents,  and  two  such  names  count  as  one 
yearly  on  any  of  our  offers.  We  have 
secured  special  manufacturers’  prices  on 
all  the  goods  we  offer  as  premiums,  and 
the  prices,  including  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural,  are  less  than  the 
same  quality  of  goods  can  be  purchased 
for  at  retail.  Hence  the  purchaser  gets 
goods  at  a  discount,  and  the  paper  prac- 
ticallv  free  besides.  The  goods  are  all 
first  class,  and  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented. 


The  Swift  Colfee  Mill. 

You  can  have  the  best  cup  of  coffee 
with  all  its  delicious  flavor  only  when 
the  coffee  is  fresh¬ 
ly  ground  just  be¬ 
fore  making.  To 
do  this,  you  need  a 
Swift  No.  12  coffee 
mill.  Every  fam¬ 
ily  should  have 
one.  This  mill  has 
a  closed  drawer  to 
hold  the  coffee, 
and  will  grind  nearly  one-half  pound  in 
a  minute.  Price  with  renewal  $3  or 
given  for  a  club  of  6  new  names. 

A  Carving  Set. 

Here  is  an  article  every  family  needs 
three  times  a  day,  and  every  man  knows 
how  difticult  it  is  to  carve  a  fowl  or  even 


a  roast  without  a  good  carving  knife. 
This  is  'a  nine-inch  imported  Sheffield 
steel  knife.  We  are  using  one  just  like 
it  on  our  own  table,  and  can  recomirend 
it  as  first-class  in  every  respect.  Price, 
with  a  renewal  $3.25,  or  with  one  new 
name  $3.  Sent  for  a  club  of  8  ;  with 
steel  for  a  club  of  10. 


The  Eclipse  Corn  Planter, 

This  planter  will  plant  corn,  peas, 
beans,  etc.,  either  in  drill  or  hill,  and 
will  also  distribute  fertilizer.  The  latter 
work  is  one  that  farmers  will  appreciate. 
They  are  all  getting  tired  of  throwing 
the  fertilizer  on  by  band.  Not  only  does 
a  machine  do  this  work  easier,  but  it  puts 
on  just  the  amount  you  wish — no  more 
ana  no  less.  Y ou  can  gauge  it  j  ust  right — 
that  is  something  you  never  can  do  with 


a  hired  man’s  hand.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  hand-planting  corn  used  to  be 
that  you  could  know  just  what  you  put 
in  the  ground  when  you  dropped  the 
seed  fronl  your  hand.  The  fact  is  that 
the  mechanism  of  this  planter  is  surer 
than  the  average  finger.  This  will  be  a 
real  bargain  to  the  man  who  can  get  us 
a  small  club  of  subscribers.  The  time 
is  short,  and  no  doubt  some  one  will  speak 
before  you  unless  you  speak  at  once. 


$1.25  for  $1. 

“  The  Business  Hen,”  cloth. ...  .$0  75 
The  Rural  New-Yokkkr  from 
now  to  January  1,  1895 .  0  50 

Total . $1  25 


We  will  send  both  for  an  even  dollar. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  50 
cents  f-r  The  Rural  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  you  will  have  this  cloth 
bound  book  for  50  cents,  or  send  two 
new  subscriptions  for  a  year  with  $2,  or 
four  new  subscriptions  foi  the  rest  of 
this  year  with  $2  and  we  will  send  the 
book  free. 
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THE  NOISY  HOG. 

The  following  lines  were  read  bv  Mr. 
0  L.  Mosher  at  a  recent  Swine  Breeders 
meeting  at  the  West : 

Oiheri)  may  sIdk  of  their  paper  heir, 

Mow  rich  in  ltd  ])Uf<Be8'i<lon  they  feel; 

They  are  yi  elcome  to  j  y  In  their  paper  thing, 

But  give  me  the  hug  that  can  Bqueai. 

Olliers  may  claim,  and  believe  what  they  «av 
That  their  paper  line,  ehowe  never  a  runt, 

But  I'd  rather  truet  in  this  modern  day, 
in  a  commoner  heg  that  can  grunt. 

Oihere  may  talk  of  their  roytl  crosa 
And  liack  tracing  lines  to  boot. 

But  there's  larking  a  flavor  my  jialate  sitil  craves. 
That  is  found  la  the  hog  toat  cun  root. 

Others  may  prate  of  a  pedigree  long 
AS  a  Congressman’s  speech  on  “  Ueiieal.” 

But  It  never  can  feed  the  poor  hungry  men, 

I  Ue  the  pork  from  tne  hog  that  can  squeal. 


WINDMILL  IRRIGATION. 

WllKN  AM)  WUKKK  IT  H  I'llACTICAL. 

How  They  Built  the  Reservoir. 

Iq  the  summer  of  1887,  after  the  pro¬ 
longed  drought  had  ruined  our  crops,  we 
thought  we  vould  try  what  we  could  do 
to  ward  off  like  disasters  in  the  future. 
On  the  eastern  edge  of  our  garden  of  13 
acres,  about  midway,  Nature  had  built 
a  knoll  about  30  feet  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  land,  with  a  gentle  elope  to 
the  south  and  west  and  a  little  sharper 
pitch  to  the  north.  Here  we  thought  was 
the  site  for  our  reservoir  ;  so  at  it  we 
went  with  pick  and  shovel,  though  the 
thermometer  marked  100  degrees  in  the 
shade  at  noon  for  two  weeks,  and  by  dint 
of  some  back  ache  and  much  perspira¬ 
tion,  dug  out  a  hole  with  a  capacity  of 
1  000  barrels.  Scattered  abound  over  the 
garden  were  many  bowlders  of  siz  "s  vary¬ 
ing  from  .500  pounds  weight  to  three  tons 
or  over.  We  called  to  our  aid  a  number 
of  pounds  of  dynamite,  with  the  result 
that  we  had  a  clear  garden  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  loads  of  stone  with  which  to  line 
our  tank.  The  stones  were  laid  up  nicely 
with  stone  lime,  and  over  that  was 
spread  a  good  coat  of  water  lime.  After 
finishing  the  inside,  we  rounded  off  the 
bank  we  had  thrown  out  and  neatly 
sodded  it  over.  After  planking  over  the 
top,  our  tank  was  complete.  In  winter, 
we  throw  on  a  load  of  dry  straw,  and 
that  is  all  the  care  that  it  has  required 
for  seven  years.  We  take  the  water  out 
in  two  ways,  by  an  underground  pipe 
that  carries  it  to  house,  barns  and  green¬ 
houses,  and  by  a  portable  siphon  over 
the  top  which  permits  us  to  flow  the 
water  in  any  direction,  and  which  will 
drain  the  cistern  to  the  very  bottom. 

Where  the  Water  Came  From. 

For  a  water  supply,  we  put  in  a  tubu¬ 
lar  well  cf  three-inch  galvanized  pipe. 
We  used  a  sand  screen  of  four  feet  six 
inches  by  the  advice  of  our  pump  man, 
who  said  that  we  would  get  no  more 
water  through  our  pump  than  would 
flow  through  the  screen.  We  have  no¬ 
ticed  since  that  many  pumps  suck  back 
through  lack  of  water.  We  found  water 
at  73  feet,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two  valves,  our  pump  has  worked  per¬ 
fectly  without  expense  ever  since  it  was 
put  in.  For  a  mill,  we  purchased  a  12- 
foot  I  X  L  wheel  that  has  cost  $4  lor 
repairs,  and  that  was  for  lack  of  oil.  Oar 
entire  plant  cost  about  as  follows  : 


Tank,  for  labor  and  materials . '. .  J2i.O 

I’uiuD,  compleie .  Hb 

Wlidmllt,  includlrg  fcOO  feet  of  thiee-fonrtlis 
Inch  pipe .  hO 

Total  cost . 


A  steady  breeze  will  fill  the  reservoir 
in  five  days,  pumping  during  the  day  or, 
in  a  windy  time  of  year,  working  24  hours 
a  day,  in  three  days  or  less.  One  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  will  flow  an  acre  to  the 
depth  of  inch.  After  building  our 
water  works  and  experimenting  faith¬ 
fully  for  three  years,  we  can  only  say 
that  irrigation  on  sandy  loam,  in  central 
Michigan  for  the  Kalamazoo  market,  is  a 
failure.  We  tried  it  on  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  cabbage,  sweet 
corn,  asparagus,  etc.,  with  mulch  and 
without,  by  the  trench  system,  anc  the 
results  never  paid  for  the  labor.  To 
make  it  profitable,  one  must  have  a  sure 


market  for  an  expensive  crop  like  cauli-  ' 
flower. 

But  this  is  not  saying  that  our  water 
works  are  not  profitable,  for  they  furnish 
a  ceaseless  supply  of  water  always  on 
hand  for  our  7,000  feet  of  glass,  our 
washing  and  sorting  house,  barns  and 
dwelling  house,  absolutely  without  cost, 
save  for  the  interest  on  original  invest¬ 
ment.  While  for  this  part  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  advise  windmills  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  still  many  large  farms  and  market 
gardens  would  find  a  smaU  plant  like 
ours  a  good  investment. 

Reasons  for  the  Failure. 

One  reason  was  that  we  kept  adding  to 
our  greenhouse  plant  till  we  dared  not 
lo  wer'our  tank  sufiieiently  for  out-of-door 
operations  for  fear  of  getting  out  of  water 
and  destroying  our  valuable  greenhouse 
crops.  Our  failures  were  too  numerous  to 
mention,  likewise  too  mortifying.  From 
four  years  of  careful,  painstaking  experi¬ 
ment  and  seven  years’  study,  I  am  sure 
the  following  rules  will  give  success  in 
our  comparatively  cold  climate  and  cold 
soil :  The  soil  must  be  thoroughly  and 
quickly  saturated.  It  must  drain  quickly. 
The  wet  surface  must  be  covered  at  once 
with  a  mulch  of  straw  or  freshly  turned 
soil  to  prevent  baking ;  how  to  do  it 
rightly  is  the  next  question.  The  crops 
must  be  planted  far  enough  apart  to  per¬ 
mit  a  full  furrow  between  the  rows.  This 
furrow  should  be  gently  filled  with 
water  and  the  latter  allowed  to  soak 
away,  after  which  the  furrow  should  be 
turned  back  and  the  surface  kept  culti¬ 
vated  or  mulched  to  retain  the  moisture. 

A  hose  of  not  less  than  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  used.  A  discarded 
fire  hose  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  no 
pressure  is  wanted,  simply  a  gentle  flow 
of  a  large  body  of  water.  In  well  culti¬ 
vated,  clean  crops  in  this  climate,  one 
application  will  usually  be  enough. 

Things  To  Keep  in  Mind. 

In  some  long  bearing  crops  like  rasp 
berries  or  blackberries,  two  or  three 
applications  might  be  profitably  used. 
One  thing  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  irrigation  is  gardening  or  in  ten  - 
ive  farming,  and  to  make  a  success  of  it, 
one  must  confine  a  large  amount  of  help 
to  a  comparatively  small  area  to  get  re¬ 
sults  that  will  pay  for  the  outlay.  Irri¬ 
gation  here  must  not  be  confounded  with 
irrigation  in  the  Far  West  where  the 
volcanic  soil  warms  from  beneath  and 
where  Nature  has  been  storing  up  agri¬ 
cultural  riches  for  untold  ages.  These 
questions  must  be  carefully  studied  by 
him  who  would  irrigate  here  :  How  and 
when  shall  we  get  the  water  in  sufficient 
quantity  ?  How  shall  we  apply  it,  by 
free  or  by  natural  flow '?  On  what  crops 
can  we  make  it  profitable  ?  Can  we  get 
the  necessary  help  when  needed  ?  When 
all  these  matters  are  settled  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  then  add  deep,  clean  culture,  plenty 
of  fertilizer,  good  seed,  plenty  of  thought 
and  one  will  find  that  irrigation  is  a 
grand  success  one  year  in  three.  The 
other  two  the  same  care  would  do  the 
work  without  the  water. 

Michigan.  w.  h.  wooduams. 


Bedbugs  and  Ants. — The  plan  of  set 
ting  insect  to  fight  insect  is,  in  theory, 
an  ideal  plan  to  make  use  of  a  pest.  We 
are  told  in  Insect  Life  that  red  ants  will 
kill  bedbugs  and  a  writer  in  the  Florida 
Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower  ‘-heartily 
recommends  the  introduction  of  red  ants 
into  houses  for  the  purpose  of  extermi¬ 
nating  bedbugs.  He  advises  the  owners 
of  infested  establishments  to  place  a 
piece  of  meat  in  an  old  tin  can,  and  bury 
it  in  the  ants’  nest,  afterward  taking  it 
into  the  hou  e  and  placing  it  beside  the 
bed.  Then  he  recommends  that  a  bug  or 
two  be  hunted  up  and  placed  in  the  can 
in  order,  as  it  were,  to  rouse  a  slumber¬ 
ing  appetite  for  bugs  in  the  ants.  After 
that,  he  remarks,  there  is  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  much  sport  in  seeing  the  an’s 
run  the  bugs  down  and  dismember  them.  ” 
This  is  certainly  a  cheap  experiment ! 


The  lady  whose  portrait  heads  this  article 
is  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Coveil,  of  Scotland,  Bon 
Homme  Co.,  S.  Dak.  She  writes  to  Dr.  R. 
V.  Pierce,  Chief  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  follows;  “  I  was  sick  two 
years  with  ‘  failing  of  the  womb’  and  leucor- 
rhoea  previous  to  taking  your  medicines.  I 
took  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,  and  was  entirely  cured  of  both  in 
six  months  ;  it  is  four  years  this  month, 
since  I  was  entirely  well  of  both  those  dis¬ 
eases  and  have  never  had  any  signs  of  their  ap- 
jiearance  since  and  I  am  satisfied  the  ‘  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  ’  saved  my  life,  for  I  could 
hardly  walk  around  when  I  commenced 
taking  that  medicine  and  1  think  it  is  a  God’s 
blessing  to  me  that  I  took  it. 

I  was  pronounced  incurable  by  the  best 
doctors  here  in  the  West.  I  gave  up  all 
hopes  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  to 
bo  taken  away  from  my  husband  and  baby 
of  two  years  old.  I  was  sick  all  of  the  time 
—could  not  eat  anything  at  all.  In  one  week, 
after  beginning  the  use  of  the  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription’  my  stomach  was  so  much  better 
that  I  could  eat  an3dhing  :  I  could  see  that  I 
was  gaining  all  over,  and  my  husband  then 
went  and  got  mo  six  bottles  ;  I  took  three  of 
them  and  my  stomach  did  not  bother  me  any 
more. 

Wo  sent  to  you  and  got  the  People’s  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  and  found 
my  case  described  just  as  I  was :  we  did 
what  the  book  told  us,  in  every  way  ;  in  one 
month’s  time  I  could  see  I  was  much  better 
than  I  had  been  ;  we  still  kept  on  just  as  the 
book  told  us,  and  in  three  months  I  stopped 
taking  medicine,  and  to-day,  I  can  proudly 
say  I  am  a  well  women,  yes,  am  well,  strong 
and  healthy. 

When  I  b^an  to  take  your  medicine  my 
face  was  poor  and  eyes  looked  dead.  I  could 
not  enjoy  myself  anywhere,  I  was  tired  and 
sick  all  the  time.  I  could  hardly  do  my 
house-work,  but  now  I  do  that  and  tend  a 
big  garden,  help  my  husband  and  take  in 
sowing.” 

The  following  will  prove  interesting  to 
feeble  women  generally,  and  especially  so  to 
those  about  to  become  mothers.  Mrs.  Dora 


A.  Guthrie,  of  Oakley,  Overton  Co.,  Tenn., 
wi’ites  ;  “I  never  can  thank  you  enough  for 
what  your  treatment  has  done  for  me  ;  I  am 
stronger  now  than  I  have  been  for  six  years. 
When  I  began  your  treatment  I  was  not  able 
to  do  anytWng.  I  could  not  stand  on  my  feet 
long  enough  to  wash  my  dishes  without  suf¬ 
fering  almost  death  ;  now  I  do  aU  my  house¬ 
work,  washing,  cooking,  sewing  and  every¬ 
thing  for  my  family  of  eight.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  is  the  best  medicine  to 
take  before  connnement  that  can  be  found  ; 
or  at  least  it  proved  so  with  me.  I  never 
sufferetl  so  little  with  any  of  my  children  as 
I  did  with  my  last  and  she  is  the  healthiest 
we  have.  I  recommend  your  medicines  to  all 
of  my  neighbors  and  especially  ‘Favorite 
Prescription  ’  to  all  women  who  are  suffering. 
Have  induced  several  to  try  it,  and  it  has 
proved  good  for  them.”  Youqs  truly, 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  a  pos¬ 
itive  cure  for  the  most  complicated  and 
obstinate  leucorrhea,  excessive  flowing, 
painful  menstruation,  unnatural  suppres¬ 
sions  and  irregularities,  prolapsus,  or  falling 
of  the  womb,  weak  back,  “  female  weakness,” 
anteversion,  retroversion,  bearing-down  sen¬ 
sations,  chronic  congestion,  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  womb,  inflammation,  pain 
and  tenderness  of  the  ovaries,  accompanied 
with  “internal  heat.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  a 
scientific  medicine,  carefully  compounded  by 
an  experienced  and  skillful  physician,  and 
adapted  to  woman’s  delicate  organiznGon.  It 
is  purely  vegetable  in  its  composition  and 
perfectly  harmless  in  its  effects  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  For  morning  sickness  or 
nausea,  due  to  pr^nancy,  weak  stomach,  in¬ 
digestion,  dyspepsia  and  kindred  symptoms, 
its  use  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Book,  “  Woman  and  Her  Dis¬ 
eases,”  (168  pages,  illustrated),  giving  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  home  treatment,  can  be  had 
{sealed  in  plain  envelope)  by  enclosing  10 
cts.,  in  one  cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  to 
the  Doctor,  at  his  address,  as  given  at  'the 
beginning  of  this  article. 


60c. 

per  box. 

«  for  $a.50. 


and 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Brockville,Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


Your  name  ’Pooket  Pent 

jjJIC'  i-ir.  ^  Agent®* 


Full  Outfit,  10  cts.  Kl.NG^ 


P£N  k  Agents* 
’  CABD  CO.,  KOUTll  UAVBK,  COSN. 


UY^^^UflCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

fCI^Buvs  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im> 
T  I  ■  proved  Hl^b  Arm  Slnperaewing  machina 
finely  Unisbed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  ii^ht 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lenrs;  with 


Autumatle  Bobbin  Kinder,  SelfoThreading  CyllO' 
der  Shuttle,  Self.Seftlng  Needle  and  a  complete 
set  of  Steel  Altnebment*;  shipped  any  where  on 
80  l)ay*a  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
76,000  now  In  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach* 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits. 
rnrF  CatThUOut  and  send  to-dav  for  machine  or  iar^'e  free 
r  Kfcb  catalogue,  teatimonfalA  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair, 

OXFORD  MFO.  CO.  342  W»li»gh  4t».  CHICAGO, ILL. 


CD^C  Send  usyonr  full  name  and  ad- 
I  dreasand  we  will  send  you  a  box 

of  our  finest  ]0c  cigars,  retail 
value  15.00?  for  $2.98, 
In  order  to  introduce  this  brand  we  wiDseiid 
you  FKKK  this  elegant  watch,  stem  wind 
and  stein  set,  gold  finished,  beantifuUy 
engiaved  and  equal  in  appearance  and 
as  good  a  time  keeper  as  the  average 
:|;2o.00gold  filled  watch.  We  send 
the  50  cigars  and  watch  togethtr 
C.  O.  D.,  cost  only  ^2$.  98.  Von 
examine  them  at  the  express 
office  and  if  satisfactory  pay  the 
agent  the  amount  and  they  are 
yours.  Write  to-day.  Mention 
whether  you  want  ladies'  or 
genl.«i’  size  watch-  Addres. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  & 
IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Bearliorn  St. ,  Chicage,  lU 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Pasy  Terms. 

vhe  Illinois  Central  Kallioad  Companv  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  term'  and  at  lo*'  prices,  150  OOI  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  Kardenlng,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  Ir  the  famoos 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

Ivlng  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Kallroad  CompanT,  and  which  that  Comoany 
oOers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Soeclal  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examlue 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
■•Yazoo  Delta. ’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information  address  or  call  upon  B.  P.  SKBNB 
Land  Commissioner,  No,  1  Park  Bow,  Chicago.  lU, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FEEDING  WHEAT. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
numerous  items  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
feeding'  wheat.  This  grain  has  been  the 
principal  feed  used  in  my  pork  making 
for  three  years  past.  While  I  have  not 
been  able  to  realize  $1.20  per  bushel,  as 
one  or  two  have  done,  still  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  much  more  than  the  market  price 
for  wheat.  It  seems  to  me  that  part  of 
that  $1.20  should  have  been  credited  to 
clover  rather  than  wheat.  Many  of  our 
Western  feeders  fail  to  get  the  real  value 
out  of  wheat  because  of  careless  feeding. 
Many  of  them  are  accustomed  to  throw 
corn  into  muddy  pens  and  let  the  hogs 
carry  it  to  a  dry  spot  or  eat  it  in  the 
mud  ;  such  men  say,  “  Wheat’s  uo  good 
for  feed.”  I  have  found  that  the  longer 
wheat  is  used  as  a  feed,  the  better  it  is 
masticated  and  digested.  By  this  I  mean 
that  a  pig  that  has  never  had  corn  at 
all,  will  eat  wheat  to  better  advantage 
than  one  that  has  been  grown  on  corn 
and  then  fed  wheat.  I  have  pigs  that 
are  wheat  eaters  of  the  third  generation 
and  they  are  making  a  better  growth 
for  the  feed  consumed  than  any  previous 
ones. 

I  have  tried  feeding  wheat  soaked, 
boiled  and  dry,  and  have  found  that  to 
be  of  any  advantage  soaking  or  cooking 
must  be  continued  until  the  hulls  burst. 
Simply  swelling  it  is  of  little  or  no  bene¬ 
fit.  If  wheat  is  soaked  24  to  3(5  hours  at 
the  proper  temperature,  the  germs  will 
start  and  thus  burst  the  hull.  My  favor¬ 
ite  way  is  to  feed  the  grain  dry  from  a 
box  so  arranged  that  the  pigs  can  never 
get  enough  in  their  mouths  to  “bolt”  it. 
My  feed  box  is  shaped  a  little  like  a 
grain  drill  box.  The  boards  forming  the 
sides  of  the  box  are  brought  quite  close 
together  at  the  bottom,  say  within  one- 
fourth  inch ;  this  box  is  set  on  a  solid 
plank  two  feet  wide.  The  end  boards 
of  the  bcx  are  extended  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  leaving  a  space  of  that  width 
between  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  the 
plank  platform  on  which  the  wheat 
sifts  out  slowly.  There  is  a  two-inch 
strip  nailed  to  the  platform  about  two 
inches  from  where  the  wheat  comes  out, 
to  keep  it  from  spreading  too  much. 
The  cover  of  the  box  is  hinged  and  fast¬ 
ened  like  that  on  a  grain  drill.  If  the 
box  is  fastened  with  small  iron  rods  in¬ 
stead  of  nails,  it  will  last  longer.  If 
lumber  is  plentiful,  it  is  best  to  set  the 
box  along  the  side  of  the  pen,  and  fix  it 
so  that  the  pigs  can  eat  from  one  side 
only.  Then  it  can  be  filled  from  out¬ 
side,  and  is  much  more  convenient.  A 
box  like  this  has  been  the  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  several  dollars  for  me.  Wheat  here 
is  worth  3(5  cents  per  bushel,  corn  40 
cents,  linseed  meal,  $2  per  100  pounds. 
Will  it  pay  me  to  feed  any  of  the  linseed 
meal  with  my  wheat  ?  w.  v.  .jackson. 

Comanche  County,  Kan. 


A  FERRET  FARM. 

Breeding  and  Raising  Rat  Killers. 

Mr.  John  F.  Skies,  of  Rochester,  Ohio, 
has  quite  a  reputation  as  a  successful 
breeder  of  ferrets.  At  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place : 

“  Mr.  Skies,  The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  raising  ferrets.” 

“  I  commenced  with  three,  many  years 
ago,  and  raised  a  few  as  a  pastime  in 
connection  with  my  fancy  poultry.  I 
finally  mentioned  them  in  my  advertise¬ 
ments  of  poultry,  which  brought  me  so 
many  orders  that  I  gradually  increased 
my  breeding  pens  until  I  raised  from  400 
to  500  each  year.  I  also  induced  others 
to  raise  them,  and  I  bought  their  ferrets.” 

“  How  many  do  you  think  were  raised 
in  this  town  last  year  ?  ” 

“About  5,000.  One  man  alone  raised 
1,500  or  1,600.” 

“  What  about  prices  ?  ” 

“  I  sell  them  in  quantities,  say  of  20  to 
50,  for  $3  to  $4  per  pair ;  single  pairs  $4 


to  $5.  Owing  to  the  general  depression, 
they  sold  mostly  at  $3  per  pair  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  I  have  bought  to  sell  again  at 
$1  each.” 

‘  ‘  Where  are  they  sold  ?  ” 

“  They  mostly  go  east  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States;  some  to  Canada,  some  to 
Mexico  and  Australia.” 

“  Who  buy  them  ?  ” 

“Sportsmen  generally  for  hunting 
rabbits,  though  many  are  used  on  steam¬ 
boats  and  in  cities  for  catching  rats.” 

“  IIow  many  could  one  man  raise  and 
care  for  if  he  gave  them  about  all  his 
time  ?  ” 

“  Probably  1,000.” 

“  What  about  the  cost  of  raising  ?  ” 

“I  have  never  kept  any  account,  but 
those  who  have  say  that  50  cents  each 
will  cover  all  cost,  including  labor,  if  they 
are  raised  in  quantities,  and  I  think  that 
is  about  right.” 

“  How  often  do  they  breed,  and  how 
many  are  produced  to  a  litter  ?  ” 

“  They  breed  twice  a  year,  and  average 
about  eight  or  nine  to  a  litter.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  them  ?  ” 

“  Meat  is  their  natural  food,  but  they 
will  eat  anything  that  a  dog  or  cat  will, 
and  they  do  very  well  on  bread  and  milk 
or  a  mush  made  of  corn  meal  and  white 
middlings,  and  sweet  milk,  fed  three 
times  a  day  with  an  occasional  feed  of 
meat.  They  require  more  meat  for  a 
while  after  the  young  are  born.  The 
necessity  for  meat  led  me  to  think  of 
feeding  old  horses.  I  could  not  get 
enough  butchers’  scraps,  so  I  began  buy¬ 
ing  old,  worn-out  horses  for  about  what 
their  hides  were  worth  and  slaughtering 
and  feeding  them.  I  have  bought  about 
100  the  past  year,  and  there  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  400  or  500  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  township.  But  we  cannot 
use  them  in  hot  weather  because  so  much 
of  the  meat  would  spoil.  I  am  thinking 
of  enclosing  an  acre  or  two  with  wire 
netting,  and  stocking  it  with  large  Eng¬ 
lish  rabbits.  They  multiply  very  rapidly 
and  live  on  clover,  weeds,  etc.  I  think 
they  would  be  a  cheap  source  of  meat.” 
“  How  do  you  make  their  pens  ?  ” 

“  For  50  pens  for  one  female  each,  I 
dig  two  trenches  150  feet  long,  10  inches 
deep,  and  three  feet  from  outside  to  out 
side ;  lay  a  board  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  commence  the  sides  on  this  board 
and  when  done,  fill  the  trench.  This 
will  keep  them  from  burrowing  out.  I 
put  a  partition  of  laths  in  the  pens  every 
six  feet,  making  each  pen  three  by  six 
feet,  and  put  a  cover  over  to  keep  out 
the  storms  but  give  some  ventilation. 
In  a  small  way,  boxes  may  be  used.  I 
keep  the  pens  well  littered  with  straw  or 
leaves  and  clean  out  once  a  week.” 

Ohio.  c  e.  fox. 


Anothek  Woman’s  Hens — We  did  not 
know  that  our  hens  were  doing  anything 
very  remarkable  till  we  read  on  page 
307  the  report  from  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.  But  on  looking  up  our  egg  record 
for  this  year,  we  find  they  laid  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  January  668,  February  875,  March 
1,168,  April  1,030.  Our  fiock  consisted  of 
22  old  bens  and  40  pullets.  In  April, 
from  15  to  17  of  the  old  hens  were  kept 
busy  as  incubators.  peconic  fakm. 

Sag  Harbor.  L.  I. 


MOTIIEKS.  HAVE  YOU  TRIEO  FOR  YOUR 
own  allmpnts  the  fine.  InvlKoratlnK  and  sirenKth- 
glTlng  qualities  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge? 
If  not,  a  few  weeks’  use.  In  doses  of  one  to  two  tsa- 
spoonfuls.  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  sweet¬ 
ened  to  please  the  taste,  taken  at  meal  times,  will 
ratlsfyycuof  Itsettlcacy;  while  Us  small  cost  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  a  worm  medicine,  for 
strengthening  the  child  as  well  as  expelling  the 
worms.  It  stands  unrivaled.  Small  bottles,  .35  cents; 
and  double  size,  50  cents  each.  Buy  of  your  Drug¬ 
gist.— Adu. 


I^C’CTDirDQ  SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  ol 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

AHandsomely Illustrated  nrr*  0||nn|  ICC 
Ma-azine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OU  T  iLI  Ld 
FREE.  A.  I.  KOUT,  Medina,  U. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E  W.  BTKWART,  np«n  tne  science  of  feeding  Ir  a  1 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  lor  all  larm  au. 
mais.  Us  accuracy  is  proved  by  Us  adoption  as  a 
text  boos  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Hiattons  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  ana  study  It  ca-eiuliy.  Price,  m‘4.00. 

THE  BURAJL.  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New.York.u 


Barren  IVIares 

made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use. 

SURE,  SAFE,  nARSlEESS. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all  , 
States.  Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 
directions  on  receipu  of  price,  $5.(K).  , 

SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

l''0  Main  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo,  I 
1  LT.USTRATED  BOOK  ON  STERILITY  SENT 
TREE.  Write  for  it.  Refer  to  Com-  ( 
mei-cial  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
Kan.  City;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton.  I 


Horse  Owners! 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnr« 


The  SareKt.  Itent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taker 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  llorset 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Imposaxhle  to  produce  scar  or  bleviish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactlo ; 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  o? 
lent  by  express  churges  paid,  with  full  dlrect'.OY-c 
lor  Its  use.  send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
IgHB  LAWRBNCK-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Oiereland  C 


Fj3ARlVlKB  I'lII.ES,  of 
’  Charleston,  Ill  .  the  mon 
noted  castrator  In  the  world 
will  board  atihe  InternaUcnii I 
Hotel.  New  V’erk  Clt''.  th-ougli 
■Vuy  and  June,  as  he  has  done  for  years,  whl'e  ca?- 
trntlng  line  Colts.  Htalllons,  Hldgllnos,  and  Rii ’'lured 
Coll"  In  the  Eastern  Slates.  Letters  aoar«-s‘eil  hi  .. 
there  will  rrcelve  prompt  attention. 


IDo«.-tlx  oia.  <ZJ«,ttlo  !F*ly 


The  Best 
Compound 


To  Keep 
Flies  Off. 


Sample  pound  by  mall  25c.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  C.  B.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Ho.V.  WAYNE  MACVKAOU. 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brook I'lEi.i)  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  mv  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  HKOS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie.  — A. J.C.C.— St.  Lambert 

ROBT.  K.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


a  I  f*  n  HULT,  CALF,  dropped  March  21. 

.  U.  U.  U.  16114,  sire  Lord  Victor  Pogls  14WH  pure 
St.  Lambert,  son  of  Maggie  Sheldon  2.3.56:3  21  lbs. 
5  ozs.  Buster  In  7  days.  Ciilf’a  Dam,  Miss  Nora 
PoBis  4:38:32,  10-lb.  cow,  bv  Lord  T.lsgar  Pogis  12141), 
pure  St.  Lambert,  son  of  Nora  of  St  Jjamhert  121)62, 
22  lbs.,  daughter  of  Stoke  Pogis  III.  Largo,  hatid- 
sorao,  extra  good.  Sodd  fawn,  black  oolnts.  Worth 
fl.50.  hut  will  accept  the  highest  price  ollered  by 
May:i0.  provl<ie<l  it  e.xceeds  KfsSl).  Young  Bulls 
sold  from  our  herd  have  sired  20-11)  cows,  such  as 
Pride  ot  Ingleside.  20  lbs  434  ozs  .  Gypsy’s  Pride  ’nd, 
27  ihs.  12  ozs.  of  Butter  In  7  days  for  MlLer  &  Slblev. 

B.  L.  Cf.ARKSoN,  14  West  Illth  St.  New  York. 
Refer  by  permission  to  'I’he  RriiAi,  New-Voukkh. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  1’.  UINK,  Slilnrock,  ICrie  Co.,  O. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  ponnds, 
And  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year- 
1  ng  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  0  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  ‘A  grand  lot.”  Bend  for  oata 
logne.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Gbo.  B.  Bbbce,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


Now  is  Your  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  from 
the  CRU.MIJObN  Flock.  The  Cheviots  are  the  breed 
-  perfectly  hardy — woo)  coiuiijands  better  pi  ices  than 
anv  other  Tney  are  a  oerloct  Wool  and  .Million 
Breed.  Reduction  Sale  at  Soeclal  Prices  for  (30  Days 
SJCO  Head,  both  sexes,  from  which  to  select.  Also, 
next  (SO  Davs  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages, 
from  my  World’s  Hair  Onaraplon  Herd  of  UOLH'I'EI  N- 
b  R1KS1AN8  at  Special  Prices.  Now  Is  your  chance  I 
Address  D.  F  WILBER,  Oneontn,  N.  Y. 


^PIGS.  Jorsej,  Gutroaey  and 
Hol«t«in  Cattle.  Thoronghbro’* 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunt' 
and  House  Doge,  Catalona 
W  W«  HJktlTlL  Cucllranviliu.  Chester  Ou.*i"ea 


OUnn  riV  •^a'l'^Hts  HORSK.  cow.  and 
•  VHIliiwri  I  owner.  No  tiles  or  so-es;  more 
wllUU  I  L!  milk.  Testimonials  Agents  wanted. 
lilO  mo  Shoo- Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1005  Falrmounl  Ave,,  Phlla 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks;  40  first  premiums  ;  3, (XX) 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  ;,7  ) ,  Carifington,  0. 


I’lire-bred  B.  tfe  W.  Mimrcas.  W. 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  11  Leghi  rrs 
W.  (S:  B.  Plyrnomh  Rocks  W.  K.  H. 
Spanl-h  L.  Brahmas  Eggs.  $1.00 
per  15:  $3.00  per  60  Golden  and  S  I  .  vvyendoltes 
C.  I.  Games,  Red  Caps,  Uoudans,  W.  Langshans,  W. 
C.  B.  Polish.  BiilT  I.pghorns—  ggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5.00 
per  60.  Fine  catalogue  tree 

JOHN  D.  SOCDKR,  Jr,,  Telford,  Pa. 


Wyckoff’s  White  Leghorns. 

AMERICA’S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  00  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.01 
per  45;  $10.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Circular  free.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  1  have  now  shipped  406 
limes  to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness, 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlnglord,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JKR.SKY  I'lO.S.-  Farrowed  March  2 
— SUo  UxxLi)  Champion  3240,  out  of  Red  (Jineen  s 
Daughter  6086  and  other  registorc*!  dams;  WSeuch 
at  eight  weeks  old.  E.  L  CLA  RKHON. 

14  West  10th  Street,  New  York. 


Improveil  Large  Yorkshires. 

These  are  the  hogs  so  universally  recommended 
by  the  English  bacon  curers.  and  from  which  the 
Ergllsh  Breaklast  Bacon  Is  m"de.  Choice  Pigs  of 
both  rexes,  three  months  old.  iron  Sanders  Spencer 
and  Walker  Jones  sows.  Price.  $20  to  $25  a  pair. 

R.  GIBSON,  Delaware,  Ont.,  Canada, 


E0G.S 

cuiar. 


FEKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatching 
from  stock  that  won  all  of  the  First 
Premiums  at  the  New  York  Poiilirv 
Show  In  1803.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  clr- 
A.  J.  UAIjLOCK,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 
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Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs.  Kill .26. 
EDWARD  LAFOT,  LakeUeld,  Minn. 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  ( Eggs  lor  HatcMng, 

Jamesburg,  N.  J.  i  32-page  catalogue  free 


Chapman’s  Chance  to  Cackle. 

Mr.  Sam.  box,  Belding.  Mich.,  writes:  “The  pul¬ 
lets  ralred  from  your  eggs  are  every  way  superior  to 
those  from  the  noted  stiain  of  W.  A.  B.  A  Co  ,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Have  been  offered  $75  for  the  boar  von 
sent  me.  The  finest  hog  In  Mlco.  Earned  me  $105  in 
one  seasor.”  Jiox  (>S,  1  eruvTlle,  N,  Y. 

CHICKS.  CHESHIRES. 


PFifiM  niinif^  Kggs,  $1 

rLKin  uuuKO  per  setting  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
BUOOK8IDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


EGGS 


'I’he  World’s  best  layers.  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  15  choice  Eggs  for 
hatching  for  $100.  Als)  Plymouth 
WM.  LEHMAN,  (Jhurchvllle.  N.  Y. 


Brown  Leghorn 
White  Lejfliorn 
Bliick  iVIinorca 
Bull'  Leghorn 
Liglit  Brahma 
ISarred  Plymouth 


I  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
^  $1.50  per  15. 

I  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
Itock  i  P®*' 


Will  J.  Wauhick,  Washington,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLoTEIN-PRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 
STATE  JQST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


THYiyiO-CRESOL““»^K>;s 

I  I  IIIU  Mange;  ail  skin  dis^ 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous; Needs 
no  preparation ;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS..  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  (Utlrrmen  or  others  who  wUl  rue  It,  we  wIU  send  haU  a  reain^U,  free,  If  they  wIU 
forward  80  oenta  to  imt  P«it«ge.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  Wrapper  f 


FREE. 


A.  Q.  BLUOT  A  OOt.  Paper  Maniifaotnrera,  PhUadelplila,  Fa. 
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WATER 


Meta 
Wheels' 

for  your 

WagonsI 

Any  size  you 
want.  20  to  .'56 
Indies  high. 

'J'ires  I  to  JS  rsgaJr 
Inches  wide—  r 
hubsloiituny  /g 

axle.  SnvcH  /g 

(lost  many  /i 

times  in  a  sea-  \ky\  // 
son  toliaveset  V-nA  // 
of  low  wheels  '^■^4  fg  ii 
to  tit  your  wa-  // 

gon  for  hauling  /# 

grain,  fodder,  // 

manure,  hogs.Ac.  II 

No  resetti  ng  of  1 1  res.  II 

Catl’g/ree.  Address 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 


Seitlement  of  An  Oldleyd. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  Railroads, 
tlie  war  lias  been  on  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  adjoining  land  owners.  Clieap 
fences,  siaughtered  stock, extravagant  claims, 
costly  suits  and  the  law’s  delay  has  been  the 
“rotation.”  All  this  is  now  changed, » the 
farmers  cry,  “(live  us  the ‘Page’ and  all  will 
be  forgiven.”  The  Railroad  Companies  reply 
“the  ‘Page’  it  shall  be,”  and  the  Spiral  Springs 
extt'nd  their  Coils  with  “bless  you  my  child¬ 
ren.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Humorous. 


Tib® 

6olun7bi2i  Bicycle 


CiiAKbOTTE  :  “  Oh,  how  slippery  these 
rocks  are.  Take  a  (food  hold  of  my  arm, 
John,  and  if  I  slip  hold  on  like  grim 
death  ;  but  if  you  slip,  for  goodness’  sake 
let  go.” — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Newwife  :  “I  want  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  beef.”  Butcher:  “Yes’m,  any¬ 
thing  else?”  Mrs.  Newwife:  “Yes,  I 
want  about  half  a  pound  of  ‘a  la  mode’ 
to  go  with  it.” — Phila.  Record. 

I’d  like  to  know  what  ails  these  spec¬ 
tacles  !”  grumbled  Mr.  Skinnphlint ; 
“  I’ve  always  taken  the  very  best  care  of 
them,  but  they’ve  begun  to  fail  me.  I 
can’t  see  through  them  well  any  more.” 
“  Why  don’t  you  take  them  back  to  the 
man  you  bought  tpem  of  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Skinnphlint.  “  I  would  if  I  could,”  he 
rejoined,  savagely-;  “but  he  died  14 
years  ago.” — Chicaqo  Tribune. 

A  bKTTER  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society:  “Sir — I  partickly 
wish  the  Satiety  to  be  called  to  consider 
the  Case  what  follows,  as  I  think  it 
mite  be  maid  Transaxtionable  in  the 
next  Reports.  My  Wif  had  a  Tomb  Cat 
that  dyd.  Being  a  torture  Shell  and  a 
Orate  favirit,  we  had  Him  berried  in  the 
Guardian,  and  for  tho  sake  of  inrichment 
of  the  Mould  I  had  the  earks  deposited 
under  the  roots  of  a  Gosberry  Bush. 
(The  Frute  being  up  till  then  of  the 
smooth  kind.)  But  the  next  Seson’s 
Frute,  after  the  Cat  was  berried,  the 
Gosberris  was  al  hairy — and  more  Re¬ 
markable,  the  Catpilers  of  the  same  Bush 
was  All  of  the  same  hairy  Discription. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  Thomas 
Frost.” — Credit  Lost. 


FOPE  CO., 

Boston,  Afew  YorK, 
Cbicajo,  Hartford. 

Tho  heftiitifiil  Columbia  cntnIoKiic  can 
bo  obtained  froc  nt  our  nKoncica,  or  wc 
mail  it  for  two  two-cent  stamps. 


Oh!  we  High  to  taste  some  colTae  like  onr  motbers 
used  to  make,  I 

And  we  yearn  to  get  a  slice  of  bread  like  that  they 
used  to  bake;  | 

Rut  It  may  be  we're  nngratefal,  yet  we're  sure  we  do 
not  care  I 

To  feel  once  more  a  slipper  like  our  mothers  used 
to  wear.  —Life  j 

He  (driving  with  a  young  lady)  :  “I 
never  try  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time.”  She:  “Then  let  me  drive,  Mr. 
Squeezeman.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Tottie  ;  “  Ma,  does  tenderloin  come 
from  a  cow?”  Ma  :  “Yes,  dear.”  Tot¬ 
tie  :  “Then  sirloin  comes  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  cow,  don’t  it  ?” — Phila.  Record. 


is  sure  to  attain  great  popularity 
as  the  best  all  around  pedal  that 
will  be  seen  this  season. 

Combining  the  lightness  of  the 
rat  trap  racing  jiedal  with  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  a  rubber  pad,  it 
preserves  the  varied  and  excellent 
qualities  of  our  1893  pattern,  and 
reduces  its  weiglit  more  than  one 
half.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  light¬ 
est,  neatest,  and  handsomest  pedal 
ever  attached  to  a  bicycle. 


rtt 


URTIS^^^JlTj 


SELL> 


The  l.X.L.Knife  and  Sickle  Grinder 


'OIRFXT  TO  YOU 

)  ?v<UARANTKF.^  7  /.  ^  0 

57SEGLERST. 


W  JEBtaVd)  JACKSON  BROS.  P8W 

#5.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  'WORKS 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Bail  uiazea  r-ipa,  t 
Brick  and  Ocmank 


The  eaelest,  Blmpleat  and  most  practical  method 
ever  Invented  for  grinding  mowing  machine  knives 
and  sickles. 
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HAY  AND  OTHER  FARM  NOTES. 

HAY  8I.INOS,  ALFALFA  AND  SHEEP. 

Fig.  92  illustrates  the  latest  and  eheapest  way  I  have 
found  of  getting  hay  into  the  barn.  The  barn  was 
built  with  especial  reference  to  the  use  of  slings.  The 
door  extending  from  the  mow  floor  to  the  peak  of  the 
roof  is  10  feet  wide  and  32  feet  high.  The  carrier  runs 
on  a  4  X  4  oak  track  just  under  the  peak,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  holds  the  load  at  any  desired  height, 
and  the  great  draught  of  hay — often  as  much  as  1,000 
pounds — is  swung  in  as  soon  as  it  will  clear  the  mow. 

I  unload  the  largest  load  in  three  hitches,  and  And 
the  slings  take  up  long,  tangled  bay, 
short  slippery  hay,  chaff  or  corn 
stalks  with  equal  facility.  Of  course 
two  horses  are  used,  the  team  being 
taken  from  the  wagon  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  This  outflt  was  bought  from 
Ricker  &  Montgomery.  I  flrst 
learned  of  them  through  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  By  the 
way,  one  may  learn  much  through 
the  advertising  columns.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  watching  them  for  new  wrin¬ 
kles  and  help  in  my  business.  I 
brought  into  this  county  the  first 
hay  tedder,  hay  loader  and  slings, 

Aeromotor, which  does  a  whole  world 
of  useful  work  for  me,  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  the  flrst  Dorset  sheep; 
all  of  these  things  have  paid  and  are 
fruits  of  newspaper  advertisiiig. 

Alfalfa  is  specially  adapted  to  hot 
and  dry  climates,  yet  it  has  generally 
an  abundant  irrigation  in  the  dry 
countries,  and  its  yield  is  directly  in 
proportion  to  this  copious  irrigation. 

It  will  stand  more  frost  than  Red 
clover,  both  in  spring  and  fall,  with¬ 
out  killing  the  leaves.  It  will  endure 
the  winters  of  central  Ohio  better 
than  Red  clover,  and  it  will  produce 
much  more  hay.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  a  dry  season,  when  its  deep 
penetrating  roots  feed  in  the  subsoil 
where  there  is  moisture.  The  hay, 
if  cut  early,  is  much  superior  to 
clover  as  a  feed.  As  I  give  it  to  my 
lambs  and  cows,  my  enthusiasm 
grows — and  I  plan  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  on  my  farm.  The 
lambs  do  not  touch  clover,  Timothy, 
or  Blue  grass  hay  while  they  can 
get  at  the  Alfalfa.  I  have  seen  them 
leave  troughs  in  which  I  had  just 
placed  corn  and  bran  to  c  rowd 
around  the  rack  as  I  put  in  the 
beautiful  green  Alfalfa  hay.  This 
item  of  taste  for  a  food  goes 
further  than  chemical  analysis  and 
I  believe  that  shows  Alfalfa  to  have 
some  advantage  over  clover. 

A  sight  which  I  witnessed  one  day  recently  illus¬ 
trates  the  liking  of  lambs  for  Alfalfa.  I  had  just  put 
a  fresh  forkful  in  the  manger  and  the  lambs  crowded 
around  it,  when  I  noticed  that  one  of  them  needed 
“tagging.”  My  shears  were  handy,  so  I  caught  him 
and  threw  him  down  on  his  side  as  is  usual.  He 
struggled  and  gazed  with  some  alarm  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  at  me,  but  maintained  all  the  time  his  hold  on  a 
mouthful  of  Alfalfa,  the  long  straws  of  which  he 
vigorously  munched  from  time  to  time  in  the  ebbs  of 
his  fright  till  it  was  all  drawn  in  !  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  a  photograph  of  that ;  it  would  have  spoken 
volumes  of  the  adaptability  of  Alfalfa  to  lamb  feeding. 

Why  is  it  not  generally  sown  ?  It  requires  good, 


clean  land,  careful  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  and  a 
wait  of  a  year  before  it  yields  much.  The  seed  costs 
three  times  as  much  as  it  should  in  most  seedsmen’s 
catalogues,  and  the  plant  is  not  very  sure  to  perfect 
good  seed  in  this  longitude.  Clover  is  a  lazy  man’s 
crop ;  it  may  be  sown  on  any  land — rich  or  poor — 
without  preparation,  among  the  wheat  or  rye,  and 
although  I  have  not  tried  Alfalfa  in  this  way,  I  very 
much  doubt  its  success  if  so  treated.  It  requires  good, 
careful,  intelligent  farming,  and  we  are  just  coming 
around  to  that.  |  ^  ^ 

I  HAVE  had  a  good  deal  of  disastrous  experience 


A  Cheap  Way  of  Unloading  Hay.  Fig.  92. 

with  brood  ewes  fed  on  grain,  and  have  lost  more  or 
less  ewes.  This  year  I  have  had  better  success 
through  a  new  practice.  Last  summer  I  commenced 
haying  nearly  as  soon  as  the  corn  was  planted,  and 
secured  a  lot  of  excellent  hay.  Part  of  it  was  clover, 
part  Alfalfa  and  part  Timothy  and  clover.  I  ceased 
feeding  grain  altogether,  giving  only  hay  and  water — 
plenty  of  each,  and  each  fresh.  The  lambs  came 
much  stronger,  and  the  ewes  had  plenty  of  milk  for 
them.  This  was  where  I  feared  failure — I  was  hap¬ 
pily  disappointed.  I  believe  that  grass,  green  or  dry, 
is  the  natural  and  proper  food  for  a  ewe.  I  cut  this 
grass  before  it  was  fairly  in  bloom.  The  Timothy 
was  not  in  bloom.  It  is  amazing  how  much  of  this 


hay  the  ewes  and  lambs  will  eat.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  actually  cheaper  than  to  feed  less 
hay,  and  grain  with  it.  I  know  that  in  my  case  it  is 
better.  I  never  could  feed  a  ewe  little  enough  grain 
for  one  thing.  If  I  fed  at  all,  I  wanted  to  give  plenty. 

t  t  t 

One  day  last  winter  I  took  an  afternoon  drive 
among  my  neighbors  who  are  lamb  feeders.  They  all 
feed  yearling  lambs  for  spring  markets.  Nearly 
every  one  was  making  the  mistake  of  feeding  too  lit¬ 
tle  hay.  One  man,  who  had  1,200  under  one  roof  fed 
about  a  ton  a  day  of  ripe  clover  hay.  His  lambs — as 
all  lambs  here — had  access  to  corn  at  all  times.  They 
did  not  look  right  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  his  man  was  not  in  the  barn 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time 
daily.  I  did  not  see  any  hope  of  a 
profit  in  those  lambs  this  year.  An¬ 
other  man  was  feeding  ripe  Timothy 
hay — also  with  full  allowance  of 
corn.  His  lambs  did  not  look  right 
to  me.  Another  man  was  feeding 
oats  and  corn  mixed,  with  all  the 
clover  hay  they  would  eat-^result, 
every  lamb  fat  and  lusty.  One  man, 
who  is  trying  to  fatten  400  lambs, 
seems  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind, 
and  has  made  some  very  nice,  neat 
racks,  from  which  the  lambs  can  not 
possibly  waste  a  straw — everything 
must  be  eaten,  and  is  eaten.  Result 
— a  sorry  lot  of  lambs.  He  is  feed¬ 
ing  ripe  Timothy  hay.  I  really  wish 
I  had  a  few  of  his  racks  for  my  hay; 
but  for  general  use,  I  believe  the 
open-slatted  rack  that  is  spaced  six 
inches  between  slats  so  that  lambs 
can  reach  through  and  pick  and 
choose  among  the  hay,  is  best.  I 
would  rather  waste  some  hay  than 
to  waste  the  fat. 

t  t  t 

Last  winter  I  fed  some  thorough¬ 
bred  Shropshire  lambs.  When  they 
came  a  year  ago  last  winter,  they 
were  put  on  “full  feed”  as  soon  as 
they  were  born,  and  given  a  mixture 
of  ground  corn,  bran  and  linseed 
meal  until  they  were  turned  out  to 
grass  along  in  May.  Thus  they  got 
a  fine  start.  They  ran  on  pasture 
all  summer,  much  of  the  time  on 
poor  pasture.  When  they  were  put 
on  grain  feed  in  the  fall,  not  one  of 
them  was  made  sick  or  died — we 
often  lose  one  to  two  per  cent — and 
they  are  now  about  30  per  cent 
larger  and  finer  than  lambs  fed  with 
them  all  winter,  that  did  not  have 
the  send-off  in  the  spring.  That 
feed  last  spring  paid.  I  have  also 
quite  a  number  of  half-blood  Dorsets. 
They  feed  remarkably  well.  They 
get  very  heavy  for  their  size,  and  are  also  of  good  size. 
They  seem  to  be  very  hearty  and  not  to  get  “  dainty  ” 
or  languid. 

I  have  a  car-load,  250,  of  Chicago  stockyard  lambs. 
These  are  a  coarse  wooled  lot — of  mixed  breeding. 
They  weighed  59  pounds  each  when  I  got  them  home 
in  November,  and  were  looking  so  poor  that  I  was 
afraid  some  neighbor  would  see  them.  They  were 
covered  with  ticks  and  scab  germs,  but  I  gave  them 
an  effective  dipping;  they  have  had  good  feed  and  care 
since  and  to-day  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  lambs  as  any  one 
has  in  the  country. 

On  March  6  the  shearers  finished  the  clipping  of 
the  breeding  ewes.  The  most  of  the  ewes  lambed  in 
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March  and  April.  They  had  good  warm  sheds  at  night 
and  during  bad  days.  When  it  is  fine  they  had  the 
run  of  a  large  Blue  grass  pasture.  Shearing  them  in 
March  rid  them  of  every  tick  before  the  lambs  were 
born,  hence  no  “ticky  ”  lambs.  If  all  farmers  would 
do  likewise  for  a  few  years,  the  sheep  tick  would  b3 
nearly  or  quite  exterminated.  They  do  not  occupy 
much  more  than  half  the  room  in  the  shed  when 
shorn.  This  is  quite  an  advantage.  They  can  feed 
better  at  the  hay  racks.  Their  condition  as  regards 
the  development  of  pregnancy  is  much  more  easily 
noted.  Their  state  of  thrift  is  evident  at  a  glance. 
Many  a  poor  sheep  is  concealed  beneath  a  rounded 
fieece.  When  their  lambs  come,  and  they  are  turned 
out  together  in  the  pasture,  ewe  and  lamb  will  be  on 
something  of  an  equality  as  to  covering — so  that  when 
the  rain  falls,  the  ewe  will  hasten  to  shelter.  This  is 
one  most  important  reason.  I  tried  the  scheme  last 
year  and  it  worked  to  my  satisfaction,  .r,  k.  aving. 
Woodside  Farm.  Ohio. 

Scarlet  Clover. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  NEW  PI.ANT  COMBS  TO  THE  KESCDE. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPOXDBXCB.] 

Scarlet  Clover  as  Cow  Feed. 

Last  week  I  spoke  of  the  use  of  Scarlet  clover  for 
ensilage.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  clover 
ensilage  is  fed  only  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall, 
the  empty  silos  are  again  filled  with  corn  which  is 
grown  on  the  clover  stubble.  Mr.  Bancroft  buys  large 
quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  gluten  meal  which 
make  a  balanced  ration  with  the  corn  ensilage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  when  fed  on  the  clover  ensilage,  the 
cows  have  but  little  grain. 

“  Why  do  you  not  feed  the  clover  ensilage  in  win¬ 
ter  ?”  I  asked. 

“  We  do  not  have  it — I  wish  we  did.  At  present  we 
cut  considerable  of  our  Scarlet  clover  for  the  seed  crop. 
A  good  deal  of  this  is  in  the  orchards  where  we  cannot 
conveniently  cut  it  out  for  hauling  to  the  silo.  Again, 
the  price  of  seed  is  now  such  that  an  acre  of  it  will 
bring  S30  or  more  for  seed  alone.  The  seed  crop,  too, 
gives  us  more  stubble  to  plow  under.  When  the  time 
comes  that  I  can  have  a  full  supply  of  clover  ensilage 
through  the  winter  I  shall  be  able  to  get  more  butter 
and  sa^e  half  my  present  grain  bill.” 

Something  of  this  sort  might  perhaps  be  done  by 
sowing  Scarlet  clover  in  the  spring  on  land  from 
which  a  crop  of  the  same  had  just  been  cut.  This 
would  give  a  fall  crop  for  the  silo  and  leave  the  land 
free  for  another  sowing  in  the  fall.  The  question  is 
whether  this  summer  crop  of  Scarlet  clover  would  give 
more  fodder  than  a  crop  of  ensilage  corn  or  cow  peas. 
The  fact  is,  the  possibilities  of  this  crop  are  not  by 
any  means  yet  understood  and  its  new  uses  and  values 
are  a  constant  surprise  to  those  who  grow  it. 

“  Have  you  used  the  clover  for  hay 
“  No,”  said  Mr.  B.;  “all  that  1  have  cut  for  fodder 
has  been  put  in  the  silo  or  fed  green  as  a  soiling  crop. 
Those  who  have  cut  it  for  hay  tell  me  that  it  is  better 
than  the  Red  clover.  The  straw  or  haulm  from  the 
seed  crop  is,  of  course,  too  hard  and  dry  for  first-class 
hay,  yet  I  find  that  it  makes  excellent  feed  for  horses 
and  mules.  I  would  much  rather  have  it  than  second- 
class  Timothy.  In  fact,  the  only  dry  forage  we  have 
is  this  clover  straw,  oat  straw  and  Alfalfa.  This 
clover  straw  makes  splendid  bedding,  or  it  may  be 
spread  over  the  orchards  and  small  fruits.  The  chaff 
makes  good  feed  or  it  may  be  used  for  seeding.” 

“What  did  you  do  before  you  grew  the  Scarlet 
clover  ?” 

“  We  didn’t  do — at  least  not  as  we  do  now.  Since 
introducing  this  new  crop,  our  dairy  herd  has  more 
than  doubled.  With  Scarlet  clover  I  can  keep  more 
than  one  head  to  the  acre  and,  as  you  see,  this  is  not 
naturally  dairy  land  either.  Not  only  that,  but  our 
land  is  improving  all  the  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  crops  are  heavier.  Once  get  Scarlet  clover  started, 
and  you  can  improve  any  land.  Take,  for  example,  a 
poor  knoll  or  bare  spot.  By  the  use  of  potash,  you 
can  start  the  clover  in  the  fall.  The  next  spring  cut 
it  for  ensilage  or  hay,  plow  the  stubble  and  plant 
corn.  Cut  this  for  the  silo  and  again  sow  Scarlet 
clover,  and  so  on  year  after  year  with  two  fodder 
crops  each  year.  You  can  put  the  manure  back  on  the 
land  for  the  corn  or  you  can  use  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  save  the  manure  to  pat  on  other  parts  of  the 
farm.  In  any  event,  the  land  will  grow  better  with 
each  year  and  you  can  easily  see  how  much  more 
fodder  can  be  thus  obtained  in  a  series  of  years  than 
where  the  slower  growing  Red  clover  is  used.” 

How  Scarlet  Clover  Saves  the  Fertilizer. 

“  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  buy  any 
nitrogen  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  except  in  the  form  of  grain  for  the 
cows.  What  is  the  use,  with  such  a  crop  as  this  to 
get  it  for  you  ?  ” 


“  Still  you  use  some  chemicals  ?  ” 

“Yes,  acid  South  Carolina  rock,  and  muriate  of 
potash.  Through  our  Granges,  we  are  able  to  get  good 
acid  rock  at  $10  a  ton,  and  muriate  at  §40.  That  is  one 
advantage  of  cc5peration.  We  use  a  mixture  of  300 
pounds  of  muriate  to  a  ton  of  acid  rock — all  the  way 
from  200  to  600  pounds  per  acra  applied  in  the  fall. 
This,  with  the  Scarlet  c’over  and  our  rich  manure 
gives  us  all  the  nitrogen  we  need  in  our  farming.  We 
grow  mostly  fruits,  tomatoes  and  asparagus,  and  the 
manure  goes  mainly  on  the  two  last  named  crops. 
This  saving  in  the  cost  of  nitrogen  is  something  enorm¬ 
ous  on  a  farm  of  this  size.” 

“  Is  the  clover  of  any  value  in  the  asparagus  crop  ?” 

“  It  could  be  made  so.  By  sowing  between  the  rows 
in  the  fall  and  plowing  lightly  under  early  in  the 
spring,  and  using  kainit  heavily,  it  would  add  much  to 
the  soil.  In  our  farming  we  grow  apples,  pears  and 
asparagus  together.  That  isythe  asparagus  beds  are 
made  and  then  apple  and  pear  trees  are  set  out  at  the 
proper  distances  apart.  Thus  the  asparagus  can  be 
cut  for  a  number  of  years  while  the  fruit  trees  are 
growing  to  bearing.” 

“  Now  there  is  a  peach  orchard  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
Scarlet  clover  in  it.  What  will  be  done  with  that  ?” 

“  There  are  two  ways  of  handling  it — plow  it  all 
right  in,  or  let  it  mature  and  cut  it  for  seed.  The  first 
would  be  tried  if  the  land  were  poor  or  for  some 
reason  we  thought  the  trees  needed  extra  food.  See 
that  orchard  where  the  entire  crop  was  plowed  in  ? 
Notice  how  many  of  the  heads  are  uncovered — left 
standing  up  from  the  furrow  ?  It  looks  like  a  very 
poor  job  of  plowing,  but  it  was  done  purposely. 
Every  one  of  those  plants  will  continue  to  grow  and 
mature  its  seed  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  whole 
field  is  re-seeded — a  new  crop  will  spring  up  and  so  it 
might  go  on  year  after  year  seeding  itself  with  noth¬ 
ing  done  but  poor  plowing.” 

“  That  is  good  for  green  manure,  but  how  about  the 
seed  crop  ?” 

“  To  get  that  we  would  let  the  seed  mature  and  cut 
and  hull  it  about  the  same  as  Red  clover  seed.  This 
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A  Short  Cut  for  a  Hay  Fork.  Fig.  93. 


will  be  in  ample  time  to  plant  late  corn,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  on  the  sod  if  we  wish.  Or  we  can  leave 
the  field  alone  and  grow  another  crop  of  clover  by 
working  it  up  with  plow  or  harrow.  In  this  case 
again,  it  will  seed  itself  with  what  is  shelled  out  in 
cutting  and  handling  the  crop.” 

“  How  much  seed  do  you  use  per  acre  ?” 

“About  14  pounds  is  right.  A  s  with  Alfalfa,  one 
good  plant  to  each  square  foot  of  ground  will  make  a 
heavy  crop.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  using  it  ?” 

“  About  five  years  now.  Most  of  us  begin  with  it  in 
a  very  small  way.  A  small  patch  at  first  is  used  as  an 
experiment.  This  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  crop 
and  also  furnishes  seed  for  an  increased  acreage.  For 
example,  on  that  farm  over  there  are  probably  150 
acres  of  Scarlet  clover.  That  man  started  by  sowing 
a  little  seed  on  the  road  in  front  of  his  farm — between 
the  track  and  the  fences  (these  fences,  by  the  way,  are 
grape  vines  on  wire  trellises).  That  gave  him  a  start 
and  an  idea  of  what  the  plant  could  do  and  led  him 
gradually  to  seed  all  available  land  on  his  farm.  Just 
think  what  that  acreage  means  for  seed  alone  !” 

“  I  see  patches  of  it  scattered  all  over  these  fields — 
where  it  evidently  never  was  sown.” 

“  Yes,  it  spreads  like  a  weed  and  gets  into  a  man’s 
farm  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  Just  think  what 
this  plant  would  mean  to  a  cotton  farmer  at  the 
South.  It  could  be  handled  in  the  cotton  crop  just  as 
we  handle  it  in  corn.  There  is  no  estimating  how 
much  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  a  bale  of  cotton.” 

“  How  far  north  do  you  think  it  will  thrive  ?” 

“  That  remains  to  be  settled.  Knowing  what  I  now 
do  of  it,  I  would  try  it  if  I  lived  anywhere  in  New 
Yoik  State.  You  see  what  it  does  for  us.  If  it  would 
thrive  in  the  North,  it  would  do  still  more  for  farmers 
there.  At  any  rate,  it  would  grow  as  a  spring  crop 
though  with  us  the  fall-sown  crop  is  far  more  valuable 
because  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  other.  I  notice 
that  some  experiments  in  Northern  States  are  reported 
as  failures  because  the  clover  showed  a  very  poor 
stand  in  the  spring  and  was  plowed  up.  My  belief  is 
that  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  grow  longer  it  would 
have  made  a  better  showing.  The  crop  grows  so 
rapidly  that  what  looks  like  a  poor  and  scattered 
growth  often  covers  the  ground  at  last.” 


A  Substitute  for  Red  Clover. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Packard,  of  Dover,  has  a  “farm  full”  of 
Scarlet  clover — grown  largely  for  seed.  He  said  in 
speaking  of  the  plant : 

“There  appears  to  be  a  general  complaint  of  the 
failure  of  this  spring’s  seeding  of  Red  clover.  The 
freezing  weather  of  the  last  of  March  proved  too  much 
for  the  tender  young  plants,  and  while  some  re-seeded 
at  once,  the  majority  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  result 
means  a  short  hay  crop  next  year,  or  no  hay  at  all.” 

“  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  Scarlet  clover  in  such 
cases  ?  ” 

“  Certainly;  it  may  be  sown  in  fields  of  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  at  the  last  cultivation  any 
time  in  July  or  August.  I  have  sown  it  with  good 
success  in  millet,  also.  If  sown  thus  so  that  it 
gets  a  good  strong  root  before  winter  sets  in,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  in  no  more  danger  of  winterkill¬ 
ing  than  wheat.” 

“  Do  you  use  this  clover  for  hay  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  ;  on  May  18  1  finished  housing  the  hay 
from  a  field  of  this  clover  which  was  sown  in  July 
last,  at  the  last  cultivation  among  a  growing  crop  of 
Soja  beans.  This  field  was  mown  May  11.  The 
clover  was  in  full  bloom,  and  varied  in  height  from  10 
to  36  inches  by  actual  measurement.  It  was  lightest 
among  peach  trees,  and  had  no  manure.  About  an 
acre  on  one  side  where  there  were  no  trees,  had  a 
dressing  of  stable  manure  a  year  ago,  and  on  this 
acre  the  clover  was  so  heavy  that  it  stopped  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  repeatedly,  although  it  was  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  heavy  horses.  There  was  so  much  cloudy 
weather  after  cutting  that  it  took  a  week  to  cure  it, 
but  the  hay  is  in  perfect  order,  with  the  leaves  all  on 
and  of  a  green  color  ;  it  is  as  good  clover  hay  as  one 
need  wish  for.  All  the  expense  to  produce  this  crop 
was  for  the  seed  at  $1.50  per  acre,  and  the  crop  is 
matured  and  harvested  in  time  to  plow  and  fit  the  field 
for  corn  or  any  summer  crop.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  my  mow  is  filled  with  this  excellent 
and  cheap  hay,  and  my  horses  are  getting  fat  on  it, 
while  some  of  my  neighbors  who  don’t  grow  it  are 
paying  $16  per  ton  for  baled  hay  to  feed  their  horses 
until  haying.”  n.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHORT  WALK  FOR  FARM  TEAM. 

Last  year  Mr.  Chapman  told  us  of  a  device  arranged 
by  John  McGowan,  for  shortening  the  distance  a  team 
must  walk  in  unloading  hay.  The  diagram  then  given 
is  reprinted  at  Fig.  93.  A  is  the  car ;  b  the  rope,  and 
c  the  pulleys.  E  is  an  iron  bar  placed  firmly  in  the 
ground,  with  a  13 -inch  roller  running  on  it.  To  un¬ 
load  a  forkful  of  hay,  the  team  is  driven  out  to  and 
around  the  bar,  and  then  back  to  the  barn.  Thus 
when  the  car  has  reached  its  destination,  the  team  is 
back  at  the  barn  instead  of  being  the  full  length  of 
the  rope  away.  The  rope  can  be  unhooked,  and  the 
car  runs  back  without  waiting  for  the  team. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  HAY. 

How  to  Get  the  Best  Quality. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  CROP. 

Get  an  Early  Start  this  Year. 

The  wise  farmer  will  get  all  tools  used  in  haying  in 
perfect  repair  long  before  the  time  to  begin.  On 
farms  adapted  to  their  use,  tedders  and  hay  loaders 
ai*e  practical.  River  bottoms  and  level  fields,  that  are 
easy  to  haul  over  and  yield  heavy  crops,  may  require 
the  hay  tedder,  and  the  loader  saves  lifting.  The  hay 
loader  will  keep  two  men  busy  loading,  as  it  takes  it 
from  the  windrow,  but  is  said  to  be  hard  to  draw  on 
hillsides.  I  do  not  think  the  hay  of  so  good  quality 
when  not  sweated  out  in  cock.  A  hay  dealer  of  ex¬ 
tended  experience  says  :  “Jefferson  County  hay  brings 
$1  or  $2  more  per  ton,  and  is  sought  by  buyers  and 
consumers  because  of  its  quality.  This  quality  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  cocking  the  hay  and  covering  it  with  hay 
caps.  These  caps  prevent  the  sun  scorching,  and 
retain  the  aroma  of  the  hay.” 

The  mower  should  be  free  from  rigging,  and  have 
a  tilter  to  catch  lodged  grass.  The  later  makes  have 
long  cutter  bars,  some  of  them  six  feet.  Four  and  a 
half  to  five  will  give  better  satisfaction  on  stony  or 
rolling  land.  They  draw  easier,  and  the  team  can 
walk  faster.  The  rake  should  be  a  self-dump,  so  that 
a  boy  or  girl  can  easily  do  the  raking.  It  should  not 
tear  up  stones  or  sod,  or  roll  up  the  hay,  but  push  it 
together.  When  raked  with  the  swath,  each  bunch 
is  free  from  the  others,  and  is  flat.  When  cocking, 
there  is  no  pulling  and  tugging  to  get  the  forkfuls 
apart.  This  saves  time  and  muscle,  and  enables  one 
to  make  a  better  bunch.  The  rake  should  be  of  a 
width  to  just  finish  an  even  number  of  swaths. 

Putting  the  Hay  in  the  Barn. 

The  double  harpoon  fork  is  light  to  handle,  durable, 
cheap  and  efficient.  The  whole  outfit,  including  ropes, 
pulleys  and  hooks,  can  be  purchased  for  $5  or  $6.  Hay 
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cars  and  track  are  good,  but  one  can  hang  the  fork  so 
that  good  work  can  be  done  without  them.  Some¬ 
times,  especially  in  the  older,  lower  barns  and  large 
mows,  better  work  may  be  done  as  they  can  be  fixed 
to  drop  the  hay  in  different  parts  of  the  barn,  while 
the  track  is  stationary.  To  hang  a  fork  I  tie  a  small 
pulley  to  the  top  of  the  fork.  Fasten  a  pulley  to  the 
foot  of  a  post  on  the  fioor  opposite  the  side  where  hay 
is  to  be  stored.  Another,  directly  above  this,  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  rafter  or  crossbeam.  The  other  is  fastened  as 
far  back  in  the  mow  and  as  high  as  possible  to  a 
rafter.  If  the  mow  is  large,  this  pulley  can  be  shifted 
to  either  side  as  the  mow  fills.  Run  the  rope  through 
the  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  post,  then  straight  up  to 
the  second,  then  down  to  and  through  the  one  on  the 
fork,  then  to  the  pulley  in  the  mow  and  back  to  the 
fork  to  which  it  is  tied.  This  arrangement  requires 
no  boards  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  mow,  and  takes  up 
all  the  fork  can  be  made  to  hold  without  binding 
against  the  sides. 

When  and  How  to  Begin. 

About  July  1,  here,  the  weather  settles,  and  we  have 
two  or  three  weeks  of  “  hay  weather,”  clear,  hot,  dry, 
with  light  dews  ;  then  is  the  time  to  rush  things,  and 
we  aim  to  finish  before  uncertain  weather  begins.  We 
can  do  so  much  more  work  at  this  time,  that  it  is 
thought  cheaper  than  to  wait  for  the  grass  to  get  into 
the  best  condition.  The  kind  of  hay  and  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it  also  affects  the  decision.  As  soon  as 
clover  is  in  full  bloom,  or  even  a^ittle  before,  it  should 
be  cut.  Every  day  after,  means  decreased  weight  and 
quality,  while  Timothy  will  increase  in  weight  until 
fully  ripe.  One  acquaintance  believes  that  this  gain 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  loss  in  selling  price,  and 
never  cuts  until  the  seed  is  ripe.  Hay  cut  while  just 
in  bloom  will  be  dusty,  and  help  make  heavy  horses. 
To  delay  cutting  clover  causes  much  loss  from  woody 
stems,  which  the  stock  will  not  eat,  and  loss  of  leaves 
by  dropping  off  while  hauling.  Meadows  mowed 
early,  start  into  growth  with  vigor,  and  the  aftermath 
soon  protects  the  rcots,  while  the  late  cut  often  dies 
from  exposure  to  the  sun.  Nothing  is  gained  by  cut¬ 
ting  too  close  ;  a  few  more  pounds  this  year  cause  a 
run-out  sod  next.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  late 
cut  Timothy  is  wocdy  and  poor  hay,  but  Messrs.  San¬ 
born  &  Hunt  found  by  experiment  that  for  beef  pro¬ 
duction,  it  was  of  more  value  than  when  cut  earlier. 
For  milk  production,  it  is  not  so  good.  It  lacks  palat- 
ability,  and  the  cows  will  not  eat  enough  of  it. 

To  be  a  successful  haymaker,  one  should  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  weather  signs.  When  the  upper  current  of 
clouds  begins  to  fioat  from  the  west,  it  is  safe  to  be¬ 
gin  mowing.  A  clearing  shower  does  not  harm  new- 
mown  green  grass.  I  have  often  mowed  all  I  could 
handle  the  last  half  day  and  morning  of  a  wet  spell. 
While  others  were  mowing,  we  were  cocking  and  soon 
hauling.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  keep  hauling  whenever 
the  hay  is  fit.  One  friend  always  gets  10  to  20  acres 
in  cock  before  he  will  draw  any.  Last  year  every 
pound  was  out  in  a  rain.  If  too  much  is  mowed  at 
once,  it  will  get  sunburned  before  it  can  be  bunched. 
An  extra  hand  during  haying  often  proves  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

Getting  Hay  From  the  Ground. 

If  pitched  on  by  hand,  it  is  a  saving  of  time  to  cock 
all  hay.  The  men  virtually  bunch  every  forkful  be¬ 
fore  it  is  lifted  on.  While  this  is  being  done  the  team 
and  loader  are  waiting.  Most  of  us  fail  to  do  the 
fastest  work  when  we  try  to  do  two  things  at  once. 
One  will  find  it  of  much  advantage  to  grade  the  hay 
in  the  field.  A  few  loads  of  No.  2  hay  scattered  in 
the  mow  will  be  the  buyer’s  excuse  for  buying  the 
whole  lot  at  No.  2  price.  1  cut  all  clover,  weeds  and 
mixed  hay  in  all  fields  first,  and  store  for  feeding. 
When  riper,  heavier  and  in  best  possible  condition,  I 
cut  for  market.  This  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
hay  sold  at  least  82  per  ton.  All  hay  should  be  salted. 
Cattle  relish  it,  it  keeps  better  and  will  hold  its 
weight  in  spring.  At  least  a  pint  of  fine  salt  to  the 
ton  should  be  used.  The  riper  the  hay  the  more  it  is 
sunburned,  the  looser  it  is  mowed  away,  the  bigger 
the  cracks  in  the  barn,  th  e  dustier  and  poorer  will  be 
the  hay.  A  lightly  battened  barn  with  greenish  hay 
well  tramped,  comes  nearer  the  principle  of  a  silo, 
and  will  keep  hay  that  would  spoil  in  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  I  have  drawn  in  clover  when  the  blossoms  had 
not  wilted,  which  came  out  all  right ;  but  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  any  moisture.  Moisture  foreign  to 
the  plant,  as  dew  or  rain,  makes  poor  hay.  The  best 
clover  hay  is  made  by  cutting  when  nearly  in  full 
bloom,  raking’  as  soon  as  the  top  is  wilted,  into  small 
windrows  with  a  rake  that  turns  the  bunches  bottom 
side  up  when  it  dumps,  and  cocking  into  compact, 
well  pressed  bunches,  which  are  to  stand  from  one 
to  two  days.  After  this  sweating,  which  dries  out  the 
surplus  moisture,  making  syrup  of  the  juices,  retain¬ 
ing  the  color  and  aroma,  the  cocks  should  be  inverted 
by  putting  a  fork  under  the  bottom  and  tipping  them 
over.  This  should  not  be  done  until  the  outside  is 


free  from  dew  and  is  hot.  As  they  tip  over,  the 
layers  will  separate  and  the  air  will  dry  out  the  moist¬ 
ure  in  a  short  time.  Do  not  turn  too  many  at  a  time, 
or  they  will  get  too  dry  before  they  can  be  drawn. 
The  hay  should  be  just  dry  enough  so  that  one  can 
not  wring  water  out  of  it,  and  be  warm  to  the  touch 
when  hauled. 

The  best  Timothy  hay  is  made  by  cutting  when 
just  out  of  the  second  bloom.  At  this  time,  hay 
should  lie  in  the  swath  but  a  short  time,  as  it  will  sun¬ 
burn  while  still  damp  underneath.  It  should  be 
raked  into  small  windrows  before  noon,  and  drawn  in 
the  same  day.  If  a  loader  be  used,  draw  from  the 
windrow,  but  I  do  not  think  the  best  quality  of  hay 
can  be  made  without  cocking.  Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines  is  all  right,  but  expose  as  little  of  it  as 
possible  to  the  scalding  sun,  and  depend  on  steaming 
shade.  c.  e.  cdapman. 


HAY  MAKING  IN  THE  NORTHEAST  CORNER. 

WHERE  THEY  SELL  THE  BEST  AND  FEED  THE  BEST. 

One  of  the  few  articles  which  the  extreme  North¬ 
east  exports  is  hay,  and  naturally  considerable  care 
is  given  to  this  crop.  The  old  saying  “  You  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too,”  is  nullified  in  the  case 
of  the  hay  crop.  We  cater  to  the  Boston  market,  to 
which  we  send  our  long,  coarse  Timothy.  The  best 
to  feed  is  the  finer  textures,  which  we  regard  as  much 
superior  for  cows,  and  better  than  the  coarse  for 
horses,  so  we  sell  the  best  and  feed  the  best.  The 
common  rotation  is  grain,  with  occasionally  a  hoed 
crop  followed  by  grain  and  grass.  Not  all  see  the 
benefits  of  clover,  but  the  more  progressive  farmers 
sow  the  mixed  grasses,  and  value  clover  at  its  true 
high  value.  All  land,  to  grow  clover  and  Timothy, 
must  be  manured  or  fertilized,  and  while  a  few  keep 
up  the  grass  after  it  begins  to  “  run  out,”  with 
plaster  or  a  top-dressing  of  manure,  the  custom  is  to 
let  the  grass  run  down  pretty  fine  and  thin,  then 
break  up  and  reseed.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  the  labor 
Nature  herself  expends  upon  the  hay  crop,  and  what 
desperate  efforts,  usually  successful,  she  makes  to 
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clothe  the  impoverished  soil  with  nutritious  grasses. 

Most  of  our  land  is  now  mowed  by  the  machine. 
Not  BO  many  years  ago  all  good  haymakers  devoted 
much  thought  to  sunning  the  hay  and  sweating  it. 
It  had  to  be  “tumbled  up,”  and  “  opened  out,”  and 
turned,  till  it  was  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  it  did  keep 
well,  though  the  fine  smell  was  burned  out  of  it,  and 
it  had  been  badly  shrunk  in  weight.  Now,  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  fairly  dry,  it  goes  into  the  barn,  and  not 
only  keeps  as  well,  but  comes  out  brighter,  heavier, 
and  altogether  more  appetizing  and  nutritious.  In 
my  own  practice,  after  getting  the  hay  down,  and 
usually  it  is  coming  down,  in  good  weather,  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  so  as  to  keep  enough  on  hand  for  the 
loading  crew,  it  is  raked  into  windrows,  say  after  3 
p.  m.,  and  left  that  way  in  good  weather,  till  about  9 
the  next  morning.  If  rain  threatens  it  is  put  into 
tumbles.  After  9,  the  rake  is  again  taken  out,  and  if 
the  windrows  are  quite  heavy  they  are  turned  over 
with  it.  I  have  learned  that  the  morning  air  plays 
as  important  a  part  in  curing  hay  as  the  sun,  and 
that  hay,  when  fairly  dry,  dries  out  very  rapidly  in 
the  windrow,  and,  what  is  better,  retains  its  color  and 
aroma.  Much  of  the  hay  is  not  turned  at  all,  but  the 
rake  is  run  along  the  windrow  and  the  hay  bunched  an 
hour  or  two  before  it  is  loaded.  All  these  turnings 
with  the  rake  are  more  thorough  than  they  can  be 
done  by  hand,  and  very  seldom  is  any  hand  work 
necessary,  except  when  the  hay  has  been  wet.  Then 
extra  care  is  necessary,  and  close  watching  that  no 
damp  locks  get  into  the  mow  to  start  the  mass  to 
beating.  The  rake  is  my  mainstay.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  tedder,  and  I  think  fills  the  bill.  I  can 
profitably  keep  one  or  two  of  them  going  about  all 
the  time  after  9  or  10  in  the  morning.  The  loader  I 
do  not  use.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  the  hay  on, 
while  the  horse  fork  and  carrier  take  it  off  and  stow 
it  away. 

Old  ground — fields  which  have  been  in  hay  6  to  10 
years — is  mowed  first,  and  furnishes  a  fine  quality  of 
hay  when  early  cut.  By  the  time  the  Timothy  is  out 
of  its  first  bloom  that  is  reached,  and  we  expect  to 
close  the  haying  season  about  July  20  to  25.  One 
reason,  perhaps,  why  hay  is  not  so  impoverishing  a 
crop  is  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  seasons  its  full  growth 


is  made  in  from  seven  to  nine  weeks  in  this  latitude, 
and  it  has  the  rest  of  the  season  in  which  to  recuperate 
and  furnish  “fall  feed”  for  the  many  herds  of  cows 
that  look  expectantly  over  the  fences  of  poor  pastures. 
When  not  pastured,  however,  or  pastured  only 
moderately,  grass  seems  to  have  wonderful  recuper¬ 
ative  powers. 

I  may  add  that  upon  a  trip  west  last  year,  going 
through  New  York  and  back  through  Maryland,  I 
saw  no  grass  equal  to  that  in  the  Kennebec  Valley  in 
Maine.  But  candor  compels  me  to  add  that  it  was 
the  drought  in  the  west  that  made  this  remark  possi¬ 
ble.  We  had  a  wet  September  and  the  grass  had  the 
rank  growth  of  June.  o.  8.  paine. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


MAKING  HAY  UNDER  THE  BEST  CONDITIONS. 

1  would  cut  Timothy  when  one-half  the  head  had 
gone  out  of  bloom,  for  then  I  would  get  the  most 
available  nutriment  in  the  stalk  and  leaves,  and  have 
no  seed  to  shatter  and  waste  when  feeding.  I  would 
commence  cutting  when  the  dew  had  dried  off  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  rake  it  into  large  wind¬ 
rows.  Next  morning  as  soop  as  the  dew  had  dried  off. 
and  the  sun  was  hot,  I  would  send  one  man  ahead  to 
throw  the  windrows  into  “  tumbles,”  and  tell  him  to 
be  sure  and  turn  every  part  of  the  hay  and  make  his 
tumbles  on  dry  ground,  not  on  the  ground  that  had 
been  covered  by  the  windrows.  These  tumbles  should 
be  made  in  two  rows,  separated  just  enough  for  the 
wagon  to  pass  between  them,  and  by  the  time  the  man 
making  them  had  got  a  good  start,  the  wagon  would 
follow  with  two  pitchers  and  one  loader  and  take  up 
the  hay. 

This  seems  simple  enough,  and  it  is  simple,  but  the 
trouble  lies  in  getting  men  to  make  the  tumbles  right; 
they  will  begin  at  one  end  of  the  windrow  and  roll 
the  hay  to  the  place  where  they  wish  to  make  the 
tumble,  and  leave  it  in  such  a  tangled  state  that  the 
pitchers  have  to  tear  it  all  to  pieces  in  order  to  fork  it 
to  the  loader.  Moreover,  the  bottom  of  the  tumble 
has  not  been  disturbed  at  all,  and,  as  it  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbing  dampness  from  the  ground  all  night,  will  be 
hardly  fit  to  go  into  the  mow.  If  a  man  will  stand 
alongside  the  windrow,  he  can  take  at  one  forkful  a 
width  of  hay  as  it  was  left  by  the  hay  rake,  and  by 
using  a  little  skill,  he  can  manage  so  as  to  turn  the 
top  of  the  windrow  down  and  leave  the  whole  light 
and  loose ;  then  by  taking  two  steps,  he  can  get  an¬ 
other  hay-rake  width  of  windrow  and  lay  it  lightly  on 
the  first ;  four  steps  will  bring  him  to  the  third  lot, 
which  will  be  enough  to  make  the  tumble.  Then  he 
goes  to  the  other  row,  and,  after  making  that  tumble, 
proceeds  to  the  next  windrow.  One  man  can  easily 
keep  two  pitchers  at  work  if  he  knows  how  to  save 
steps  and  work  to  advantage.  If  the  pitchers  under¬ 
stand  their  business,  they  will  not  jam  their  forks  into 
the  top  of  the  tumble  and  strain  themselves  by  trying 
to  lift  the  whole  at  one  forkful — scattering  a  good 
part  of  it  on  the  ground  and  sides  of  the  load — but  will 
take  it  off  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  put  up  and  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  loader  in  such  shape  that  he  can  place 
it  with  the  least  expenditure  of  muscle. 

I  have  never  used  a  hay  loader  or  tedder.  The  ted¬ 
der  is  a  useful  implement,  particularly  in  catchy 
weather  and  in  curing  clover  hay. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  Timothy  has  gone  out  of 
bloom,  the  seed  has  formed  and  the  sun  is  hotter,  it 
may  be  cut  and  mowed  away  the  same  day,  and  will 
make  very  good  hay,  but  not  as  good  as  when  cut 
earlier.  Cut  before  the  whole  head  goes  out  of  bloom, 
and  cured  as  I  have  described  the  hay  will  be  of  a 
green  color,  fragrant,  and  will  weigh  well  if  it  is  to  be 
sold.  One  object  sought  in  putting  hay  in  tumbles  in 
the  way  I  recommend,  is  that  the  hay  gets  a  good 
airing  with  the  least  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  there 
will  be  no  damp  bunches  to  make  it  mold  in  the  mow. 
Hay  made  in  this  manner  costs  about  as  little  for  hand 
labor  as  any  way  I  have  tried  ;  and  it  is  a  sure  way 
to  make  good  hay  when  the  weather  conditions  are 
favorable.  A.  l.  crosby. 


WHY  HE  SOLD  THE  COWS ! 

MILK  AND  FRUIT  WOULD  NOT  SWIM  TOGETHKR. 

How  They  Used  to  Farm. 

My  father  and  mother  owned  about  150  acres  of 
land  and  had  but  two  boys,  myself  and  a  younger 
brother.  In  the  spring  of  1883,  father  bought  an 
adjoining  farm  and  went  in  debt  about  81,400.  We 
did  not  have  enough  land  to  make  a  living  on.  The 
wheat,  about  10  to  12  acres,  on  the  home  farm  that 
year  was  not  cut.  We  did  not  get  the  seed  that  went 
on  the  ground.  A  good  part  of  it  was  on  Blue  grass 
sod  not  more  than  half  plowed,  was  sowed  broadcast 
on  the  furrows,  and  harrowed  in.  In  fact,  this  was 
not  the  first  year  in  which  we  did  not  raise  our  seed, 
and  very  often  we  had  to  buy  our  flour. 

Last  year  my  wheat  averaged  from  33  to  35  bushels 
per  acre.  From  the  spring  of  1883  to  the  spring  of 
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1887,  my  brother  and  I  went  on  farming  pretty  much 
as  father  directed.  About  this  time  we  commenced 
reading  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  In  the  spring  of  1887,  my  brother  was 
married  and  went  on  the  other  farm  ;  this  left  me 
with  father  to  look  after  the  home  farm  with  some  of 
the  31,400  yet  unpaid.  We  were  then  keeping  six  or 
eight  cows  and  making  and  shipping  butter  to  some 
friends  in  Pittsburgh  at  25  cents  per  pound  by  the 
year. 

Getting  Into  More  Fruit. 

This  was  a  slow  way  of  making  money,  and  we 
seemed  to  have  very  little  more  to  sell.  I  commenced 
looking  around  for  something  to  raise  to  get  more 
money.  I  noticed  that  blackberries  always  sold  well 
in  the  city  markets  and  very  few  were  cultivated  by 
the  berry  growers,  most  of  whom  grew  strawberries 
and  raspberries.  Wild  blackberries  appeared  to  be  at 
home  on  our  land,  so  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1888, 
I  concluded  to  plant  an  acre  of  blackberries.  I  hauled 
manure  from  my  nearest  town  and  covered  the  patch 
pretty  well,  plowed  it  in  the  early  winter,  and  planted 
2,000  blackberry  plants  early  in  the  spring — 1,000 
Taylor  and  1,000  Snyder.  About  15  or  16  months  from 
the  time  I  planted,  I  picked  and  sold  75  bushels  from 
this  patch.  The  next  year,  the  summer  of  1890,  I 
picked  and  sold  from  this  patch  150  bushels,  and  they 
averaged  me  34  per  bushel  as  there  was  no  fruit  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  year.  By  this  time,  I 
had  commenced  planting  other  berries  as  well,  and  on 
ground  that  was  poor  and  needed  something  to  make 
them  grow.  To  buy  manure,  was  out  of  the  question. 
What  little  was  made  in  my  nearest  village,  was  not 
sufficient  to  go  over  my  ground,  besides  it  was  full  of 
all  kinds  of  trash,  corn  stalks  and  other  foreign 
matter  that  made  it  undesirable  among  the  berries. 
A  large  part  of  it  was  under  the  eaves  of  the  stables 
and  had  the  best  part  leached  out.  Then  others  were 
after  this  as  well  as  myself,  and  they  run  the  prices 
up  to  50  cents  per  load  for  this  trash.  To  haul  it  all 
up  hill,  and  a  good  part  of  the  road  was  very  steep  at 
that,  did  not  pay. 

In  and  Out  of  Stable  Manure. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  I  had  about  eight  cows,  and  a 
friend  in  Pittsburgh,  and  a  milk  dealer,  advised  me  to 
buy  some  more  and  ship  him  milk.  I  had  some  very 
good  high-grade  Jerseys,  and  he  offered  me  two  cents 
in  summer  and  three  cents  in  winter  more  than  the 
market  price,  after  I  had  shipped  him  a  few  sample 
cans.  I  reasoned  thus:  If  I  can  get  some  more  cows 
and  feed  them  high  on  grain,  I  can  make  a  fine  lot  of 
rich  manure.  I  bought  cows  until  I  had  14,  and  com¬ 
menced  shipping  milk  more  for  the  manure  than  for 
the  money  I  expected  to  get  for  the  milk,  for  I  could 
not  raise  grain  to  feed  them  and  take  care  of  20  acres 
of  berries  as  well.  But  it  did  not  take  long  to  see 
that  the  two  were  going  to  confiict.  We  had  to  ship 
milk  on  a  train  at  6  p.  m.  This  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  quit  work  in  the  field  at  half  past  four,  and  go 
to  the  barn  to  milk,  in  order  to  have  the  milk  cooled 
in  time  for  the  train.  By  the  time  we  got  the  milk 
off  and  supper  over,  we  got  very  little  more  done  in 
the  field.  Another  objection  was  that  we  were  tied 
down  as  closely  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer.  In 
other  words,  we  were  slaves  all  the  year  around.  I 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  keeping  the  cows 
to  make  manure  was  a  little  like  the  Indian’s  gun,  it 
cost  more  than  it  came  to. 

By  the  time  I  had  commenced  shipping  milk,  I  had 
also  commenced  trying  special  fertilizers  on  almost 
everything  I  planted,  and  I  appeared  to  be  getting 
better  results  from  the  fertilizer  than  from  the  ma¬ 
nure.  I  finally  sold  all  my  cows  but  two,  and  I  would 
not  now  keep  these  if  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  of 
getting  good  milk  and  butter.  I  certainly  believe 
that  on  a  farm  where  fertilizer  and  clover  are  used, 
and  no  stock  kept,  except  what  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  family 
and  help,  much  heavier  crops  can  be  raised,  and  the 
farm  brought  up  to  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than 
if  the  farm  is  overstocked,  and  the  fields  gnawed  to 
the  ground,  and  all  the  half-leached  stable  manure 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  people  produce  from 
their  stock  is  used.  I  don’t  want  to  be  understood  as 
crying  down  stable  manure,  but  lam  satisfied  that 
too  many  overestimate  its  real  value,  and  very  often 
either  keep  stock  or  buy  and  haul  manure  when  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  buy  a  good  fertilizer.  I 
have  an  old  blackberry  and  raspberry  patch  which  I 
expect  to  plow  up  this  summer,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  humus.  My  plan  is  this  : 
Plow  and  pull  out  all  the  old  roots  and  haul  them  off. 
Then  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  fertilizer,  sow  to  buck¬ 
wheat,  plow  this  down  and  seed  to  wheat  in  the  fall 
and  sow  clover  in  the  spring.  Cut  the  first  crop,  let 
the  second  grow  up,  turn  it  under,  and  plant  to  ber¬ 
ries  the  spring  following.  w.  A.  freed. 

Homewood,  Pa. 


A  VILLAGE  FRUIT  FARM. 

PEARS  AND  PRUNES  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

From  Hops  to  Fruit. 

Near  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  South  Byron, 
N.  Y.,  is  located  the  little  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  M.  W. 
Cook.  The  plot  of  ground  consists  of  five  acres  ;  a 
portion  of  which  is  used  for  garden,  lawn,  a  small 
apple  orchard,  dwelling  house,  barn,  etc.  The  remain¬ 
ing  3}^  acres  are  devoted  principally  to  the  growing  of 
pears  and  prunes,  though  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
peaches,  berries  and  quinces  is  becoming  a  prominent 
factor.  In  1874,  the  place  was  pasture.  The  extreme 
prices  of  hops  then  prevailing,  induced  him  to  plant 
nearly  the  entire  plot  in  this  crop.  The  first  crop 
sold  at  25  cents  per  pound  and  the  last  at  31  per  bale. 
He  became  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of ''making 
a  change  in  his  methods  of  farming.  Accordingly,  in 
1878,  he  planted  a  portion  of  his  ground  to  468  Duchess 
pear  trees.  Thorough  cultivation  was  given,  and 
crops  of  corn,  beans,  or  potatoes  were  each  year  grown 
between  the  trees,  until  1885,  when  the  first  shipment 
of  pears  netted  him  338.17.  A  year  previous  to  this 
time  he  had,  from  observation,  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  German  prune  could  be 
made  a  profitable  industry.  Accordingly  he  planted 
193  trees  of  this  comparatively  new  variety  of  fruit. 
That  number  has  recently  been  increased  to  243 ,  All 
of  these  trees,  both  pear  and  prune,  are  planted  13 
feet  apart  each  way.  Recent  additional  plantings  of 
peaches,  cherries  and  quinces  having  been  made,  the 
whole  plot  is  now  devoted  to  fruit  growing. 

Since  his  first  shipment  of  pears,  he  has  each  year 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  gathered  his  crops  of 
fruit.  His  sales  of  pears  for  1891,  amounted  to  3683.55; 
the  past  season,  1893,  the  sales  of  prunes,  and  a 
partial  crop  of  pears  sold  for  over  3500. 

Points  About  Picking  and  Shipping. 

“Do  you  have  any  diffijulty  in  disposing  of  your 
prunes  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Cook.  * 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  replied,  “I  am  not  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  rich  raisin-like  fiavor,of  this 
fruit  is  sure  to  make  friends.” 

“  What  are  your  methods  of  harvesting  and  selling?” 

“  I  commence  picking  as  soon  as  any  are  sufficiently 
ripe,  that  the  shipping  season  may  be  extended  as 
long  as  possible.  They  are  then  assorted  and  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  five  and  ten-pound  baskets,  with  a 
cover  nicely  fitted  over  each.  The  latter  size  seems  to 
have  the  preference  with  consumers.  I  send  all  of 
my  prunes  to  a  large  commission  house  in  Buffalo, 
the  proprietor  of  which  informed  me  last  year  that 
there  was  no  competition — that  my  prunes  were  the 
only  ones  handled.  However,  owing  to  the  financial 
disturbance,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  prices  he 
had  formerly.” 

“Would  you  object  to  stating  the  prices  you  have 
been  receiving  for  prunes  ?  ” 

“  To  show  about  the  average  sales  the  past  season, 
I  will  take  the  account  of  sales  for  September  12  : 


29  lO-pound  baskets  at  76  cents .  J21  75 

4  S-pound  baskets  at  40  cents .  1  OO 

18  6-pound  baskets  at  30  cents .  6  40 

29  5-ponnd  baskets  at  24  cents .  6  96 

Total . $35  71 


Previous  to  last  year  they  have  averaged  from  50 
cents  to  31  per  basket.  The  past  season's  crop 
amounted  to  600  baskets.  Of  course  I  expect  the 
yield  to  increase  as  the  trees  become  larger,  and  the 
later  plantings  commence  to  bear.” 

“  What  course  do  you  usually  pursue  in  marketing 
your  pears,  and  what  prices  are  realized  ?  ” 

“I  usually  sell  to  outside  parties  f.  o.  b.  cars,  at  a 
stated  price  per  barrel  of  100-quart  size.  Last  season 
I  sold  to  parties  in  Indianapolis  at  33.25  per  barrel  for 
No.  1,  and  32.25  for  No.  2.  I  am  very  particular  in 
the  work  of  assorting,  ship  in  cold  storage  cars  to  in¬ 
sure  keeping,  and  find  that  so  doing  always  gives 
good  satisfaction  at  the  other  end  of  the  route.” 

Care  of  the  Trees. 

“Does  your  experience  in  fruit  cultivation  teach 
that  spraying  is  essential  ?  ” 

“  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  spraying  the  pear,  both 
for  the  extermination  of  insect  enemies,  and  to  destroy 
fungous  diseases  that  have  proved  so  disastrous  in 
years  past.  I  am  becoming  convinced,  however,  that 
for  best  results  for  the  latter  trouble,  we  should  com¬ 
mence  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  appear.  Since  destroying  nearly  my 
entire  prune  crop  two  years  ago  by  applying  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Paris-green  and  water  which,  I  suppose,  was 
much  too  strong,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  a  bounti¬ 
ful  crop  was  grown  the  past  season  without  making 
any  application,  I  can  say  that  I  am  not  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  advocate  of  spraying  prune  trees,  though  a  very 
weak  solution  might  prove  beneficial  and  perhaps  re¬ 
sult  in  no  harm.” 

Although  Mr.  Cook  makes  liberal  applications  of 
rotten  manure  to  his  fruit  trees,  he  is  also  a  firm  be- 
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liever  in  constant  and  thorough  tillage,  and  that  it  is 
even  of  more  importance  than  manure  in  successful 
fruit  culture.  Level  and  shallow  work  wholly  per¬ 
formed  with  the  cultivator,  is  the  method  pursued, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  weeds  and  other  foul  growth, 
and  the  uniform,  thrifty  and  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  trees,  certainly  indicate  a  degree  of  painstaking 
care  seldom  met.  i.  d.  c. 

RASPBERRY  FARMING. 

SENSIBLE  RULES  FOR  THK  CROP. 

Planting. — Mark  the  rows  seven  feet  apart,  and 
wherever  practicable  run  them  up  and  down  hill. 
Mark  21^  or  3  feet  apart  across  the  main  rows.  Make 
the  rows  as  straight  as  possible,  if  you  have  'to  use  a 
line.  Open  the  furrow  with  a  shovel  plow.  Set  out 
the  plants  as  if  transplanting  a  tree  ;  cover  lightly  at 
first,  then  sow  200  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  per 
acre  along  the  furrows,  and  fill  up  the  latter  with  cul¬ 
tivator  or  hoe.  The  point  is  to  get  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  vigor  of  growth  early  in  the  season. 

Cultivation. — For  the  first  year  it  is  impossible  to 
have  too  much  cultivation  up  to  the  last  of  July, 
when  the  tipa  are  to  be  laid  down  ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  do  serious  damage  by  too  deep  cultivation.  The 
best  implement  yet  found  for  use  in  a  raspberry  field, 
is  a  common  18  tooth  spring-tooth  harrow.  These 
harrows  are  five  feet,  nine  inches  in  width,  and  can 
be  used  with  two  horses  very  eflSciently.  The  teeth 
should  be  set  so  as  to  go  no  deeper  than  three  inches. 
The  roots  of  the  raspberry  run  very  near  the  surface. 
After  the  first  year,  we  use  the  harrow  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  do  to  work  in  spring,  and  as  often  as  once 
a  week  until  we  are  nearly  through  picking.  At  the 
proper  time  after  the  canes  have  been  trimmed  in 
spring,  we  go  through  crosswise  with  a  common  corn 
cultivator. 

After  the  berries  are  picked,  no  cultivation  what¬ 
ever  should  be  allowed.  The  great  danger  is  winter- 
killing,  and  the  more  dormant  the  plant  enters  the 
winter,  the  more  successfully  it  will  come  out  of  the 
ordeal.  Very  little  hand  labor  is  required,  and  all 
plowing  up  in  ridges  against  the  plants  on  properly 
drained  land  is  wrong,  and  will  in  the  end  shorten 
the  life  of  the  plantation.  Never  plow  more  than  2)4 
inches  deep.  By  keeping  up  the  harrowing  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  week,  all  weeds  are  killed  before  they 
come  in  sight,  except  thistles,  docks  and  similar  hardy 
plants  that  must  be  cut  out  with  the  hoe.  In  this 
way  raspberries  nay  be,  and  have  been,  kept  clean 
six  or  eight  years,  and  when  the  July  drought  comes 
that  many  times  shortens  the  yield  more  than  one- 
half,  the  land  is  in  the  best  form  to  withstand  it  and 
yield  a  full  crop. 

Trimming. — In  nothing  connected  with  the  business 
are  so  many  mistakes  made  or  so  much  ignorance  dis¬ 
played  of  the  real  ends  desired,  or  of  the  true  nature 
and  habits  of  the  plant.  The  first  year,  as  soon  as  a 
shoot  reaches  8  or  10  inches  in  height,  the  terminal 
bud  should  be  pinched  off,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  other  cutting  or  trimming  be  allowed  until 
the  next  spring.  We  can  have  but  one  cane,  and  we 
seek  to  make  it  as  branchy  and  vigorous  as  possible. 
Hence  the  pinching  back.  After  the  first  year,  no 
trimming  whatever  should  be  made  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter  or  early  spring.  This  has  been  against  the 
almost  general  practice,  but  it  is  sound,  not  only  when 
tested  by  experience,  but  in  theory,  also.  We  aim  to 
prevent  winterkilling,  to  have  the  plant  complete  its 
round  of  growth,  the  wood  mature,  and  the  leaves 
drop,  because  they  are  ripe,  and  not  from  frost.  There 
are  from  four  to  eight  canes,  and  these,  without  any 
branches  of  old  growth,  will  fill  the  rows  with  their 
new  shoots  the  next  season.  It  is  upon  the  new  shoots 
alone,  that  the  fruit  is  formed,  and  the  more  vigorous 
these  new  shoots,  the  greater  the  yield.  One  shoot, 
20  or  30  inches  long,  will  produce  far  more  than  five 
or  six,  four  inches  long.  Don’t  cut  anything  in  the 
fall.  Don’t  1  Don’t  I  !  Let  the  patch  remain  as  near  a 
wilderness  as  possible.  In  the  winter  or  early  spring 
cut  out  the  old  wood  close  to  the  ground,  and  then  cut 
off  the  new  canes  as  nearly  three  feet  in  height  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  will  then  be  in  the  shape  of  straight 
sticks  without  a  branch.  But  the  roots  are  the  ma¬ 
tured  product  of  an  uninterrupted  year’s  growth,  and 
as  soon  as  spring  opens,  will  develop  the  buds  with 
great  vigor.  In  no  instance  is  the  law  of  pruning 
more  markedly  shown  than  with  the  raspberry  :  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  dwarfs  both  root  and  top ;  winter  or 
spring  pruning  increases  the  growth  of  both.  Late 
summer  and  fall  cultivation  and  summer  and  fall 
pruning  have  cost  the  raspberry  farmers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  each  year.  The  idea  that  the 
more  work  they  do  the  greater  the  crop,  has 
ruined  thousands  of  acres  every  year.  Two  good 
crops  is  about  the  average  number,  while  side  by  side, 
other  farmers  with  less  work  get  from  five  to  eight 
crops.  The  unvarying  rules  for  raspberry  pruning 
are:  1.  Pinch  the  terminal  bud  when  less  than  12 
inches  high  the  first  year.  2.  After  the  first  year  do 
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not  cut  a  cane,  mature  or  immature,  old  or  new,  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  growth.  Adherence  to  these  rules 
will  give  a  permanence  to  the  plant,  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and 
to  supply  the  fertilizer  necessary  to  sustain  such  an 
enormous  vegetable  growth.  .iefferson  sherman. 

Marion,  N.  Y.  _ 

What  Say  ? 

What  Wile  Kill  Them  ? — Will  some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  readers  give  a  practical  way  to  kill  garlic  and 
sheep  sorrel  on  a  large  scale  ?  c.  b  c. 

Philadelphia. 

Gasoline  Engines  — Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  any  experience  with  portable  or  traction 
gasoline  engines  for  the  purpose  of  hulling  clover  or 
any  work  of  that  kind  ?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them.  p.  p.  w. 

Milford,  Del. 

Clearing  Land. — Will  some  of  the  subscribers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y  give  their  experience  in  cleariog  land  of 
timber  and  stumps — oak,  chestnut  and  hickory  ? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  cut,  to  keep  the  stumps  from 
sprouting  ?  I  have  about  40  acres  to  be  cleared,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  small  stumps  if  possible. 
Is  there  a  stump  puller  that  is  practicable  to  use  on 
steep,  rough  land  ?  subscriber. 

Wire  Fence  and  Pigs. — I  desire  to  get  some  wire 
netting  fence  mainly  for  pigs,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  that  would  turn  a  hull  or  stallion.  Prom  the 
numerous  catalogues  received,  I  can  fix  on  no  choice 
and  therefore  would  like  to  hear  from  some  practical 
men  who  have  given  the  different  styles  a  trial.  I 
have  some  pigs  with  some  Berkshire  blood.  What 
breed  would  be  best  to  fill  the  following  conditions  : 
I  wish  to  get  a  first-class  boar  to  cross  with  my  stock, 
the  progeny  of  which  will  most  likely  combine  thrift, 
freedom  from  disease,  rapidity  of  growth  and  marked 
ability  as  hustlers.  An  abnormally  large  hog  is 
unnecessary.  Quick  growth  and  medium  size  are  the 
main  points.  My  hogs  have  a  large  grass  range  in 
summer,  and  grass  roots  (Johnson  grass)  in  winter, 
supplemented,  as  far  as  necessary, iby  grain,  roots,  etc. 
They  will  fatten  on  grain.  A  M.  8. 

Savannah,  Qa. 


[Ever/  query  mast  De  &ooompanie(l  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insare  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  in  our  adyertlslng  oolumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WAGES  OF  WESTERN  FARM  HANDS. 

will  The  R.  N.-Y.  publish  a  number  of  representative  statements  of 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  farm  help  In  various  places  and  under  stated 
conditions?  No  farm  hands  are  to  be  had  here.  Laborers  get  20  cents 
per  hour.  One  faimer  retains  a  lad  that  grew  up  with  him  and  pays 
him  1200  per  year  and  board.  A  16-year-old  boy  applied  to  me  for  a 
job.  I  offered  $6  a  week,  5:30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  chores  Sunday  a.  m. 
He  wanted  10  hours,  and  refused  single  day’s  work  at  10  cents  per 
hour— and  board  himself,  of  course.  He  wanted  15  cents  per  hour, 
and  was  very  green  at  farm  work.  K.  L.  8. 

Cape  Cod. 

Farm  Hands  Ahead  in  Illinois. 

Good  farm  hands  are  hard  to  obtain ;  such  as  we 
have  are  paid  324  to  326  a  month  for  10  months  or 
more,  with  board,  washing  and  horse  kept.  The 
reason  is  that  so  many  dudes,  who  take  advantage  of 
the  farmer’s  circumstances,  won’t  work  for  less  than 
31.25  to  31.50  a  day  of  10  hours.  J.  m.  c. 

Yates  City,  Ill. 

Wants  His  Own  Way  In  Colorado. 

Wages  are  325  per  month  through  the  summer,  but 
much  less  in  winter.  We  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
secure  good  help.  With  the  demand  for  cattle  herders 
north  of  us  in  summer,  men  are  more  independent 
and,  if  they  cannot  have  things  pretty  much  their 
own  way,  will  leave  on  short  notice  and  go  where  they 
imagine  work  will  be  lighter  and  wages  better. 

Colorado.  chas.  e.  pennock. 

Younger  Generation  in  Nebraska  Likes  the  Town. 

There  is  no  reliable  farm  help  to  be  had.  Some 
young  men  will  agree  to  work  by  the  season  ;  they  are 
from  the  towns,  no  farmer  boys  are  to  be  had  at  any 
price  because  they  can  make  more  working  land  on 
shares.  The  town  boys  will  work  perhaps  a  week,  and 
do  well  if  they  stay  a  month  ;  they  leave  just  to  get 
back  to  town.  Last  season,  I  had  four  different  boys, 
and  I  was  not  alone,  for  my  neighbors  in  some  cases 
had  six  to  eight  different  ones.  Wages  are  320  to  322 
per  month,  and  board  and  washing.  The  reason  for 
all  of  this  is,  I  believe,  in  the  bringing  up  of  this 
younger  generation,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  girl  to  do  housework. 
They  are  brought  up  in  idleness,  and  do  just  as  they 
please  ;  they  always  have  had  a  living,  and  that  is  all 


they  want  except  to  run  the  streets  and  have  a  good 
time.  Most  of  the  old  settlers  here  are  renting  their 
land,  except  what  they  can  work  themselves.  By 
using  gang  plows  with  four  horses,  double  harrows 
that  cover  40  feet  at  a  bout  and  all  riding  cultivators, 
we  can  get  in  a  good  crop.  f.  a.  b. 

Rising  City,  Neb. 

Be  Your  Own  Hired  Man  In  North  Dakota. 

This  is  an  off  year  for  hired  men  in  this  country. 
Heretofore  men  have  been  getting  from  318  to  325  per 
month  and  board  until  harvest.  This  year  315  is  the 
maximum,  and  many  men  are  working  for  their 
board,  not  being  able  to  get  work  at  wages.  Many  of 
us  find  it  necessary  to  do  our  own  work.  As  an  in¬ 
stance,  last  season  my  son  and  I  seeded,  cut,  set  up 
and  stacked  240  acres  of  small  grain,  and  did  more 
work  for  other  people  than  our  thrashing  help  cost  us. 

As  we  only  just  made  a  living  at  the  current  prices,  I 
am  quite  sure  we  should  not  have  made  one  had  we 
hired  our  work  done.  It  is  usually  hard  to  get  good 
farm  hands  here,  because  the  good  ones  get  a  piece  of 
land  and  work  for  themselves.  A.  w.  t. 

Seymour,  N.  D. 

Good  Hands  Scarce  in  Iowa. 

Wages  for  good  farm  hands  are  about  318  to  320  per 
month  and  board.  It  is  hard  to  find  good  hands  that 
take  interest  in  the  work,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
tramps.  There  are  several  reasons  for  it ;  In  the 
first  place,  the  farmers  try  to  get  along  with  cheap 
help,  and  when  needed  the  most  they  will  leave,  and 
about  half  of  them  are  tramping  for  a  job.  Until  we 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  be  a  vagabond,  we  will 
have  poor  help.  If  we  could  have  a  supervisor  in  each 
township,  or  some  official  to  look  after  them  and  make 
them  work  our  roads,  it  would  soon  solve  the  question 
of  getting  good  laborers  and  good  roads.  d.  e. 

Manchester,  Iowa. 

Populists  Have  Not  Saved  Kansas. 

Farm  wages  are  low  and  many  seeking  work.  Help 
by  the  month  for  young  men  of  16  years  and  up,  is  313 
to  318  per  month  and  board.  The  same  men  last  year 
received  318  to  324.  Day  wages  are  75  cents  to  31  and 
board  ;  the  same  without  board.  Last  year  31  to  31.50. 
Hours  are  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  More  are  working  for  the 
lower  wages  than  the  higher.  The  average  is  about 
315  for  the  season.  Wages  are  35  to  38  higher  during 
wheat  harvest,  about  three  weeks.  Then  they  work 
from  daylight  till  dark.  We  will  have  a  half  crop  of 
wheat.  8.  8.  D. 

Lamed,  Kan. 

Wages  Go  Up  as  Prices  Fall. 

Farm  help  is  very  scarce  in  this  locality.  Wages 
run  from  312  to  330  per  month  with  board,  according 
to  age  and  ability,  Day  help  commands  15  cents  per 
hour,  or  31.50  per  day  of  10  hours,  whether  good,  bad 
or  indifferent  workers,  breakfast  and  dinner  included. 
Two  years  ago,  when  I  came  on  this  farm,  I  hired 
day  help  for  12  3>^  cents  per  hour,  and  some  as  low  as 
10  cents  per  hour.  As  prices  for  produce  began  to 
drop,  wages  went  up,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  20  cents  per  hour. 
Oar  nearest  market  is  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  prices 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  much  better  than  in  most  places, 
as  indicated  by  reports  from  all  over  the  country. 
Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H.  e.  a.  haskell. 

Knuckling  in  a  Horse  ;  a  Gtuack  Treatment. 

W.  IF.,  No.  BULlngham,  Mass. — I  have  a  horse  which 
has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  a  weakness  in  the  right 
hind  foot  in  the  pastern.  He  goes  along  all  right  on 
a  level,  but  when  going  up  a  hill  the  joint  seems  to 
give  away  under  him.  I  notice  that  when  he  puts  his 
foot  down  solid  and  flat  on  the  ground,  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  affect  him  any,  but  when  he  goes  up  hill  and 
puts  only  his  toe  to  the  ground,  it  gives  way  and 
seems  weak.  I  thought  it  was  a  sprain  and  bathed  it 
in  strong  vinegar.  That  didn’t  cure  it,  and  I  used  a 
liniment  composed  of  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  creosote  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  That  doesn’t  seem  to  help  it  any.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  not  bother  him  for  months,  but  gener¬ 
ally  it  is  worse  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  horse 
is  about  14  years  old.  Gleason,  the  horse  tamer  and 
veterinarian,  in  his  book  says:  Knuckliwg. — This  is 
'  a  peculiar,  loose,  double  action  of  the  pastern  of  the 
hind  leg  and  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease  of 
itself.  Cause. — Disease  in  the  hock  joint  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  part  from  the  effects  of  sprain^  or  other 
injury.  It  also  accompanies  occult  and  bone  spavin. 
Observe. — Knuckling  of  the  hind  pastern  is  a  symptom 
strongly  indicative  that  the  animal  has  had  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  or  is  likely  to  have  one ;  at  all  events  it 
clearly  shows  that  either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  diseased,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
motive  power  in  the  pastern.  Treatment. — Feed  well, 
and  give  15  drops  of  nux  vomica  three  times  in  the 
day.  If  the  hock  joint  be  the  cause,  treat  the  hock 
as  for  spavin,  or  palliate  the  symptoms  by  applying 
two  parts  of  olive  oil  and  one  part  each  of  creosote  and 


oil  of  turpentine,  two  or  three  times  in  the  week.” 

I  have  examined  the  hock  joint  and  it  seems  all  right, 
and  only  the  pastern  seems  affected.  Have  any  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  had  any  experience  with  such  a 
case  ? 

Ans  — From  the  description,  I  judge  that  the  horse 
knuckles  at  the  hind  fetlock  only  in  action,  and  not 
while  at  rest.  The  two  forms  of  knuckling  are  quite 
different.  The  knuckling  of  the  fetlock  joint  while 
at  rest,  is  a  partial  dislocation  or  starting  forward  of 
the  fetlock  joint,  accompanied  by  a  more  erect  pas¬ 
tern,  and  is  usually  due  to  overstraining,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  fast  or  heavy  work.  The  condition  is  most 
commonly  seen  in  hilly  districts,  and  in  fast  road¬ 
sters.  There  is  more  or  less  weakness  of  the  joint, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  Knuckling 
in  action  will  occur  from  the  weakness.  Rest,  with 
the  application  to  the  fetlock  of  a  stimulating  lini¬ 
ment  or  a  mild  blister,  will  afford  temporary  relief, 
which  may  become  practically  permanent  if  the  horse 
is  used  only  for  light  or  slow  work ;  but  when  once 
really  knuckled,  it  cannot  be  made  as  strong  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  knuckling  at  the  fetlock  in  action,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  erect  pastern  or  knuckling  of  the 
joint  while  at  rest,  implies  little  or  no  weakness  of 
the  fetlock  itself.  It  is  an  involuntary  rolling  for¬ 
ward  in  the  fetlock,  and  may  be  said  to  be  to  the  hind 
foot  what  stumbling  is  to  the  fore  foot.  Such  knuck¬ 
ling  is  due  either  to  carelessness  in  the  animal  in 
handling  itself,  or  to  a  slight  loss  of  perfect  control 
over  the  action  of  the  limb.  Some  horses  will  knuckle 
when  weary,  and  will  rarely  do  so  at  other  times. 
No  satisfactory  general  treatment  can  be  advised. 
The  quotation  given  as  to  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
knuckling  is  simple  quackery.  f.  l.  k. 

Are  These  Cows  With  Calf  P 
./.  n.,  Jr.,  Naperville,  TIL — Last  fall  I  bought  three 
cows  that  were  brought  here  from  Iowa.  They  calved 
in  September,  are  well  and  give  a  good  mess  of  milk, 
but  have  not  yet  shown  any  signs  of  being  in  heat, 
although  a  yearling  bull  has  been  with  them  for  the 
last  two  months.  What  is  the  matter  with  them  ?  Is 
there  a  remedy,  and  what  is  it  ?  They  have  been  fed 
on  corn  stalks,  corn  meal  and  bran. 

An8. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  will  find  that 
your  cows  are  already  with  calf.  Even  if  they  are 
not,  there  is  very  little  you  can  do  to  bring  them  in 
heat,  beyond  keeping  them  in  good  thrifty  condition, 
not  over-fat,  and  give  them  plenty  of  out-of-door  exer¬ 
cise.  If  any  are  not  with  calf  they  will  probably  come 
in  heat  after  going  on  pasture.  p.  l.  k. 

Fruits  for  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

G.  L  J.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. —  1.  With  what  varieties 
of  apples  and  in  what  proportion  is  fit  best  to  set  out 
an  orchard  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  six  miles  from 
the  seacoast,  and  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Merri- 
mae  ?  I  wish  to  ship  to  the  Boston  market  and  also 
to  the  home  markets  of  cities  only  10  or  13  miles  away. 

2.  What  are  the  best  grapes  for  that  locality?  3. 
Would  it  pay  to  raise  many  pears  for  market  ?  If  so, 
what  varieties  ? 

An8. — 1.  Baldwin  probably,  with  Gravenstein  or 
Hubbardston.  They  should  be  chiefly  winter  vari¬ 
eties.  For  a  late  summer  sort,  Oldenburgh  sells  as 
well  as  anything.  Gravenstein  is  much  planted.  2. 
The  best  market  grape  for  that  locality  is  the  Concord. 

3.  Yes,  some  good  winter  sort.  The  variety  would 

depend  much  upon  the  soil.  Most  of  that  Merrimac 
Valley  land  is  too  sandy  for  pears.  If  I  were  going 
there,  I  would  look  around  among  the  orchards,  and 
find  out  what  is  paying  best  on  soil  and  exposure  most 
like  my  own.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Cheapest  Manure  for  Arkansas  Strawberries. 

W.  M.  B.,  Newport,  Ark. — I  have  about  one  acre  of 
strawberries,  mostly  Gandy  and  Michel’s  Early.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  put  out  some  Parker  Earle  and  Princess  this 
season.  The  land  upon  which  they  are  situated  is  a 
run-down  cotton  field,  having  been  farmed  for  about 
40  years  without  any  manure  or  fertilizer  to  speak  of. 
One-half  the  field  is  very  sandy,  while  the  other  is 
heavier  with  a  sandy  subsoil.  What  is  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  how  much  per  acre?  When  should  it  be 
applied?  I  have  tried  stable  manure,  but  have  become 
disgusted  with  the  weeds  which  I  have  to  contend 
with.  I  can  get  all  the  stable  manure  1  want  for  the 
hauling  ;  but  will  it  pay  me  to  use  it  and  then  pay  for 
the  increased  labor  to  fight  the  weeds?  How  would 
cotton-seed  meal  do,  applied  while  the  plants  are 
making  their  growth  for  next  season’s  crop?  I  can 
get  this  delivered  for  about  322  per  ton.  I  have  tried 
it  on  vegetables  and  it  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Ans. — As  explained  on  page  242,  wood  ashes  and 
fine  bone  meal  make  about  the  best  fertilizer  for  ber¬ 
ries.  Read  what  was  said  then.  Can  you  not  get 
cotton-hull  ashes  at  a  reasonable  rate?  If  you  can,  oy 
using  600  pounds  of  such  ashes  and  300  of  fine  bone 
flour  per  acre,  you  would  have  an  ideal  fertilizer.  You 
are  too  far  away  to  buy  mixed  fertilizers— the  freights 
will  make  them  cost  too  much.  Unless  labor  is  quite 
expensive,  we  do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  to 
use  the  free  stable  manure,  unless  you  can  get  ashes, 
either  of  wood  or  cotton  hulls,  for  a  reasonable  price. 
Cotton-seed  meal  would  answer,  but  at  332  a  ton  is 
more  expensive  than  manure  for  nothing — that  is,  if 
you  use  modern  tools  for  killing  weeds. 
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A  Good  Hatch! 

N.  M.,  Hutchinson,  Minn  — I  made  an 
incubator  after  the  plan  given  in  The  R. 
N.-Y  by  Mr.  Sjhultz.  I  put  in  108  eggs, 
tested  out  five  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
six  more  on  the  fourteenth  day,  leaving 
97  eggs.  From  these  89  live  chicks  were 
hatched  ;  three  or  four  of  these  were 
weak  the  others  strong  and  healthy. 
Six  of  the  eggs  left  contained  dead  chicks 
and  two  were  not  good.  It  was  the  best 
hatch  I  ever  had  in  any  incubator.  I 
run  it  in  a  cellar,  and  had  no  more 
trouble  to  keep  an  even  temperature 
than  with  one  with  a  regulator.  I  used 
a  Hydro-Safety  lamp,  C  style. 

Date  of  First  Flam  Blossoms. 

P.  G.,  Southern  Connecticut. — The 
following  figures  show  the  dates  on  which 
first  blossoms  appeared  : 

April  28 


April  24-Osron. 

25— Abundance. 
Burbank. 
Satsuma. 

27-  Red  N  agate. 
Willard. 
Spaulding. 
Marianna. 

28—  Normand. 
Sweet  Botan. 
Bradshaw. 
Grand  Duke. 


Monarch. 
Saratoga. 
Shippers  Pride. 
19  — B  ack  Diamond. 
Uueil. 

Niagara. 

30  -  Bailey. 

May  2- Poole. 

Prairie  Flower. 
Wolf. 

5-Gartleld. 

Mo.  Apricot. 


The  average  is  two  weeks  earlier  than 
last  year. 

He  Went  Sonth ! 

H.,  Athens,  Ga.— The  best  advice  I 
ever  received  was  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
said,  “Go  South.”  I  left  Manitoba  in 
February,  1893,  and  now  enjoy  this 
promised  land  as  much  as  I  did  at  first. 
We  have  365  pleasant  days  every  year, 
lovely  scenery,  good  markets,  cheap 
labor,  cheap  land,  and  dear  money.  We 
don’t  have  to  put  in  160  acres  of  crop, 
and  have  our  store  bill  carried  over  to 
next  fall  because  the  wheat  was  frosted. 
When  wheat  or  oats  are  frostbitten  here, 
the  farmer  can  make  them  into  hay, 
worth  310  a  ton,  and  plant  a  crop  of 
corn,  of  which  the  average  yield  for 
this  county  is  10  bushels  at  50  cents,  but 
a  white  man  can  do  better  if  he  try. 
Corn  is  grown  only  where  nothing  else 
will  grow,  and  large  quantities  come  in 
from  the  West.  I  wish  I  had  come  five 
years  before.  This  State  is  not  so  health¬ 
ful  for  tramps  as  Kansas,  but  a  man  who 
can  get  along  without  working  out  can 
do  so  here  and  enjoy  himself. 

Outdoor  Cellars. 

Reader,  Minnesota. — I  saw  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  May  5  an  editorial  on  the  un¬ 
healthful  cellars  under  the  living  rooms. 
We  have  a  cellar  that  is  in  general  use 
here  that  is  nearly  perfect  and  is  also 
cheap.  We  dig  an  oblong  hole  the  size 
needed,  cover  with  plank  or  good-sized 
poles,  and  brace  strongly  from  the  in¬ 
side.  Cover  this  with  12  or  15  inches  of 
straw  or  wild  hay,  and  cover  that  with 
two  or  three  feet  of  earth,  with  a  short 
passageway  and  two  tight  doors  to  make 
a  dead  air  space.  No  frost  can  get  in. 
Potatoes,  onions,  or  in  fact  almost  any 
vegetable  may  be  taken  out  in  May  or 
J  une  perfectly  sound  and  as  free  from 
sprouts  as  when  they  were  put  in.  The 
thermometer  frequently  drops  to  40  de¬ 
grees  and  stays  there  for  days  at  a  time, 
but  if  this  root  house  is  properly  built, 
it  is  perfectly  safe.  My  cellar  opens  from 
the  woodshed,  and  is  just  as  handy  as 
one  under  the  house.  It  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  They  can  be  bricked  up  inside 
or  simply  planked,  if  they  are  built  in  a 
dry  place. 

The  “AU“  In  the  Hens. 

W.  H.  R.,  Langley,  B.  C.— I  was  about 
to  write  for  information  about  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  hens  asked  about  by  J.  C.  S. ,  on 
page  257.  My  neighbors  and  I  have  both 
suffered  heavily  from  the  same  com¬ 
plaint.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as 
described  by  J.  C.  S.,  except  that  ours 


will  limp  around  for  weeks  before  losing 
the  use  of  their  legs.  I  hope  you  or  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  give  the  cause 
and  prevention.  As  for  the  cure,  I  soon 
became  of  your  opinion,  that  the  ax  was 
the  only  remedy.  My  chickens  are  kept 
in  a  dry,  fairly  warm,  henhouse  (our 
winters  are  not  cold  but  very  wet),  have 
free  range,  are  fed  on  wheat  twice  a  day, 
with  a  third  feed  of  either  oats,  peas  or 
boiled  potatoes  and  shorts.  They  have 
gravel  and  enough  burnt  bone  to  prevent 
their  laying  soft-shelled  eggs.  The  hens 
are  Brown  Leghorns  and  the  healthy 
ones  have  laid  well  since  Christmas.  Is 
it  injurious  to  feed  whole  wheat  twice  a 
day  ?  The  hens  have  access  to  the  turnip 
pits  which  furnish  them  with  abundance 
of  vegetable  food. 

Celery  Blanched  In  Straw. 

U.  D.,  Evans  Lake,  Mich. — Blanching 
with  straw  carit  be  anything  but  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  I  look  at  it.  One  can't  pack  it 
too  closely  or  get  too  much  around  it. 
All  that  is  necessary,  however,  is  to  have 
straw  enough  to  exclude  the  light,  and 
if  it  be  held  in  place  by  wire  or  small 
sticks  stuck  on  each  side  of  the  row,  or 
by  any  other  plan,  the  straw  may  be  10 
or  15  inches  high.  Celery  blanched  with 
straw  is  far  better  in  fiavor  and  more 
crisp  than  when  blanched  with  earth, 
boards  or  building  paper,  all  of  which  I 
have  tried.  I  can  prove  my  position  by 
the  appearance  of  the  row  when  the 
covering  is  removed.  In  every  case,  there 
was  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  row 
a  mass  of  yellow,  wilted,  partially  de¬ 
cayed  growth,  except  when  straw  was 
used.  Although  with  the  straw  blanch¬ 
ing  some  few  leaves  are  wilted  and  look  a 
little  yellow,  still  there  is  no  rank  smell 
and  no  rotten  stems.  Why?  I  don’t 
know,  unless  it  is  because  with  straw  1 
have  free  circulation  of  air  around  the 
plants.  It  is  more  work  to  put  it  up  to 
the  plants,  but  not  so  much  as  one  would 
think.  It  costs  but  little,  even  if  pur¬ 
chased  and  delivered,  whereas  a  small 
pile  of  boards  costs  a  big  pile  of  money. 
The  boards  must  be  handled  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  nicely  piled  up  in  the  fall — 
the  straw  will  do  your  land  good. 
What’s  the  matter  with  straw  for  humus 
and  a  high  grade  fertilizer  and  no  weeds, 
instead  of  barnyard  manure  and  so  many 
weeds  that  it  almost  discourages  one 
trying  to  keep  the  ground  clean? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  see  nothing  the  matter 
with  it ! 


plot  No.  3,  400  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  ;  plot  No.  4,  400  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda ;  plot  No.  5,  800  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  boneblack,  400  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Our  regret  is  that  we  omitted  a 
sixth  plot  with  potash  and  phosphate. 
The  omission  was  one  of  necessity,  how¬ 
ever. 

Our  desire  is  to  acquaint  our  readers 
not  only  with  the  results  of  our  own 
comparatively  unimportant  investiga¬ 
tions  as  to  this  interesting  clover,  but 
also  to  place  before  them,  as  occasion 
offers,  the  results  of  all  investigations 
made  elsewhere.  Our  faith  in  it  grows, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  nitrogen 
catcher  or  for  any  other  purpose  .for 
which  Red  clover  is  valuable.  Is  it  more 
valuable  than  Red  clover,  and  for  what 
reasons  ?  On  what  land  is  it  more  valu- 
ble  ?  And,  finally,  when  should  the  seed 
be  sown  to  give  the  farmer  the  most  bene¬ 
fit  for  his  special  needs  ? 

Scarlet  clover,  as  we  learn  from  a 
late  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture  special  bulletin  (No.  16)  thrives 
on  soil  too  light  for  other  clovers.  The 
Delaware  Station  tells  us  that  2,340  acres 
were  sown  to  Scarlet  clover  in  1891,  of 
which  1,277  acres  were  used  for  green 
manuring.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown 
varies  from  5  to  15  pounds  per  acre.  We 
would  advise  the  larger  amount  and  even 
more.  Upon  The  R.  N.-Y.  plot,  sown 
August  28  last,  we  sowed  40  pounds  to 
the  acre  and  a  more  beautiful,  luxuriant 
plot  of  verdure  we  have  never  seen.  The 
plants  are  now  15  inches  high  and  just 
coming  into  bloom.  Every  inch  of  soil 
is  covered,  and  the  height  of  the  plants 
is  uniformly  as  above  stated.  A  beating 
rain  occurred  10  days  ago  and  parts  were 
prostrated.  But  the  next  day’s  sun 
brought  them  all  up  upon  their  feet  as 
thrifty  and  upright  as  before  the  rain. 

In  Delaware,  it  appears,  from  the 
bulletin  above  alluded  to,  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  field  corn  is  sown  to  Scarlet  clover 
just  after  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn. 
It  is  sown  the  latter  part  of  July  or  dur¬ 
ing  August.  We  would  not  sow,  if  our 
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Our  readers  will  please  recall  the  ex¬ 
periment  now  going  on  with  Scarlet 
clover  to  determine  whether  it  will  thrive 
as  well  with  potash  or  phosphate  as  with 
nitrogen  (nitrate  of  soda),  potash  and 
phosphate.  The  land  has  never  received 
any  manure,  as  has  been  stated.  It  has 
received  fertilizers  only  in  the  form 
known  as  high-grade  potato  fertilizer 
containing  'about  four  per  cent  nitrogen, 
eight  per  cent  phosphate  and  six  per  cent 
potash.  The  soil  is  naturally  poor — a 
thin  pebbly,  rather  than  a  sandy  loam. 
Plot  No.  1  received  no  fertilizer  ;  plot 
No.  2,  800  pounds  of  dissolved  boneblack, 
which  furnishes  only  phosphoric  acid  ; 

In  writing  to  adyertUera  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal. 

“I  Suffered  from  Catarrh 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years.  I  concluded 
to  try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  have  taken 
over  six  bottles  and  I  am  now  perfectly 

Hood’s  ptm. 

free  from  ca-  4  4 

tarrh.  I  am  U.  K 

looking  and 

feeling  better.  I  recommend  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  for  any  complaint  caused  by  ^ I 
impure  blood  and  especially  for  catarrh.” 
James  C.  Schimel,  4662  Edmond  Street, 
Frankford  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable. 


Nervous 

Are  you,  can’t  sleep,  can’t  eat,  tired, 
thirsty  ?  Blood  poor  ? 

It’s  a  tonic  you  want — 

Hires  Rootbeer. 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  re¬ 
freshing  drink,  while  being  far  more 
agreeable  in  bouquet  and  flavor  than 
the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is  at 
the  same  time  unlike  them,  being  free 
from  alcohol. 

A  temperance  drink  for  temperance 
people, deliciousand  wholesome  as  well. 
Purifies  the  blood,  tickles  tlie  palate. 

I’.'ickage  makes  five  gallons. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  it. 

Take  no  substitutes. 

Send  z-cent  stamp  to  Chas.  J5.  Hires 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  cards. 


Pure,  Sweet,  Healthful. 

Made  from  fruit  juices.  Will 
keep  for  years  wlthoutDturnlng 
to  vinegar  In  any  climate.  Cost  7  cents  per  gallon. 
Excellent  for  table  and  beverage.  You  will  be  sure 
to  like  It.  Send  ISI  for  receipt.  Easy  to  make.  In¬ 
gredients  gotten  In  any  grocery.  Address  CHAM¬ 
PAGNE  CIDER  CO.,  170  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Send  Us  Your  Address. 


CIDER 

„  MACHINERY 

Hydr&nlio,  Knuckle  Joint  end  Screw 
Preesee,  Gr&ters.  ElerstorB,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  OataJoffue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSGHERT 

118  w.w^OT^t!?yYltACU8l&7n!y? 


PAN  II  IMP  AIACHINEKY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHnilinU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Agents  Wanted.  THE  COMMON  SENSE 

WAGON  RACK! 

Best  combination  Hay  and 
Stock  Rack  ever  Invented. 
Durable,  strong,  cheap.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

TECUAISKH  RACK  CO.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


before  buying  a 

Send  2c  slatnp  for  i 
Catalogue  of 
Oak  Hand  Made 
sulieverybody  and  1 
approval.  It  costs  I 
know  where  you! 

/our  money. 


NEW  HARNESS 

80j>age  Illustrated 
diuerentstyles  Bure 
Hainess,  Prices  to 
shipped  subject  to 
but  a  2o  stamp  to 
get  best  value  tor 


KING  <&  CO.  Mftv.  10,  Church  St.  Owego.  N*  T* 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
iip  AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 
Titbiiy  our  Oxford  Boss  Bicycle,  suit¬ 
able  for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma- 

_  _  terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 

justed  and  lully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
wee.  OXIi^OIi.r>  MFO.  CO. 

838  Wabash  Avenue,  -  CHICAGO.  lUJ. 


9fln  0“  tlie  penlnsuia  of  Pouthern Maryland 

lUU  and  Virginia;  mild,  healthy  climate;  friendly 
people;  hunting,  fishing;  early  vegetables;  fruit, 
plums,  berries.  poultry,&c. ;  send  formap,  catalogue, 
wlthaprlces.  P.  B.  LAiRD,  31  Broadway,  New  York 


and  we  will  mall  you  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  List  of  FINE  SURREYS,  RUGGIES  and 
ROAD  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  Dealers’ 
Prollts.  NO  DEALERS  HANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  sell  by  Correspondence  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CALIFORNIA 


Best  Irrigated  fruit 
and  farm  lauds  in 
Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  only  RSIS  OO 

Orchard.  SI 25  an  acre,  by  joimng*the  th^e*  *''’1 
colony.  Write  for  particulars  of  the  plan. 

FIRM,  FIELD  END  FIRESIDE’S  OOLONrOEPT., 

Chicago,  HI.,  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


AUMPtNC  HORSE  CARTS. 


GKEAT. 

VARIETY 


SPRINKLERS 

^  »»«)taiWiitowniiisia4WHtas^ 

NEV/yORK  OFFICE  HABOWOOaSTEELAXliSBEST&CHEAPEST. 

N9  4-STONESr  HOBSON &CO«Totemx,  Pa, 


LANDS 


RAIL 
ROAD 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150  000  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  Ic  the  famons 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

Ivlng  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oners  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
"Yazoo  Delta, ’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  B.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago  Ill 
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Rurallsms— Con«nti€(Z. 
present  limited  experience  were  to  guide 
us,  before  the  end  of  August. 

It  is  said  that  on  stubble  land  a  catch 
may  be  secured  by  harrowing  deep  and 
sowing  the  seed  and  rolling  or  harrowing 
lightly.  It  is  further  said  that  a  yield  of 
about  two  tons  of  fine  hay  may  be 
secured  from  very  thin  land  and  the  hay 
is  taken  off  in  time  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  field  for  other  summer  crops. 

At  the  Delaware  Station  Scarlet  clover 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  13  tons  of 
green  clover  per  acre'  which,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  contained  131  pounds  of  potash, 
35  pounds  of  Jphosphate  and  115  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  This,  of  course,  exclusive 
of  roots  and  stubble.  As  a  source  of 
nitrogen  for  field  crops,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  it  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  We  would  ask  our  friends  to 
read  attentively  all  that  appears  in  our 
columns  regarding  this  plant  which  gives 
promise  of  being  more  useful  in  many 
ways  and  for  many  parts  of  our  country 
than  any  other  plant  ever  introduced. 

Mr.  T.  Greiner  predicts  in  our  excel¬ 
lent  contemporary,  the  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side,  tliat  the  Carman  No.  1  potato  will 
be  worth  $5  a  bushel  next  season.  He 
thinks  “there  is  nothing  more  promising 
at  present  than  this  variety.” 

Prof.  Hamerik  has  discovered  among 
other  things,  that  chickens  have  a  very 
acute  sense  of  taste,  hearing  and  vision, 
but  lack  the  sense  of  smell.  The  most 
powerful  fumes  of  acid  are  imperceptible 
to  them.  An  experiment  with  ammonia 
proved  that  though  overcome  with  it  the 
hens  walked  blindly  into  the  same  dan¬ 
ger  repeatedly. 

The  new  hardy  (hybrid  perpetual) 
rose,  Roger  Lambelin,  illustrated  in  the 
catalogue  number  (page  133)  has  met 
with  an  unexpected  sale.  The  entire 
stock  (except  plants  retained  for  propa¬ 
gation)  has  been  sold  and  the  introducers 
— Peter  Henderson  &  Co. — for  the  past 
three  weeks  have  been  returning  money 
daily  to  customers  who  send  money 
for  it. 

Our  respected  friend.  Prof.  Thomas 
Meehan,  notes  in  his  interesting  Monthly 
that  there  is  a  Tulip  tree  (Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera)  on  Lord  Homes’s  estate 
in  England  known  to  have  been  planted 
200  years  ago.  At  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  measures  23  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

It  is  said  (The  R.  N.- Y.  has  not  tried 
it)  that  spraying  plum  trees  with  Paris- 
green  water  will  kill  the  curculio — about 
two  ounces  to  20  gallons  of  water.  That 
any  surface  application  of  this  kind  can 
kill  an  egg  which  is  deposited  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  little  plum,  or  the  larva 
when  it  hatches,  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Still  those  who  have  tried  it  say 
that  it  is  just  as  effective  as  the  old  way 
of  jarring  the  trees. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entomologists 
of  the  stations  will  give  due  time  the 
present  season  to  inventing  or  discover¬ 
ing  some  practical  means  of  ridding 
grape  vines,  rose  bushes,  etc.,  of  the  de¬ 
structive  rose-beetle  or  chafer.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  hit  upon  Buhach  or 
Py rethrum  powder  and  the  hot  water 
remedy.  These  are  the  most  effective 
thus  far  made  known,  but  still  far  from 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  hot-water  remedy  was  suggested  to 
the  writer  in  this  way  :  For  the  purpose 
of  trying  a  certain  possible  remedy  he  was 
hunting  for  rose  bugs  in  the  hottest  part 
of  a  day  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
90  degrees  or  thereabouts.  All  the  rose 
bugs  were  at  that  time  found  to  be  under 
the  shelter  of  rose  petals  or  leaves,  thus 
avoiding  the  direct  sun  rays.  One  of  the 
beetles  fell  upon  the  hot,  unshaded  soil 
and  died  in  a  few  moments.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  soil  was  ascertained  and 
hot  water  of  the  same  temperature  was 
found  to  be  equally  effective. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  use 
“Buhach”  rather  than  the  imported 


Pyrethrum  powder.  It  is  put  up  in  sealed 
cans  containing  from  two  ounces  to  six 
pounds,  the  first  size  mailed  for  20  cents. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  California  product 
(Buhach)  is  more  powerful  than  the  im¬ 
ported  ground  petals,  because  of  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  California  section  where  the 
Pyrethrum  cinerar 00 folium  plants  are 
raised.  It  appears  that  the  oil  of  the 
petals  which  paralyzes  or  kills  the  in¬ 
sects  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  so 
that  the  best  quality  is  grown  only  in  a 
dry  climate.  We  find  that  nearly  all  of 
the  “  non-poisonous  ”  insect  extermi¬ 
nators  now  in  the  market  and  sold  under 
various  names  have  Buhach  for  the  base, 
as  it  may  be  considerably  diluted  with 
plaster  or  other  harmless,  cheap  sub¬ 
stances  and  still  be  effective  in  paralyzing 
insects  for  from  2  to  3G  hours,  or  killing 
them  outright.  We  have  tried  the  fresh¬ 
est  powder  upon  rose  bugs  and  potato 
beetles,  and  find  that  nearly  all  revive 
sooner  or  later. 

In  the  handsome  catalogue  of  .John 
Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  Qaeens 
County,  N.  Y.,  we  find  the  following: 
“It  is  now  conceded  that  the  Japinese 
wineberry  is  the  most  valuable  berry 
ever  introduced,  and  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  many  fine  fruits  which  have 
come  from  Japan.”  This,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  “  popularized  ”  by  Mr. 
Childs.  That  is,  it  was  forcibly  adver¬ 
tised  by  him  several  years  ago  at  a  high 
price,  though  the  same  species  had  been 
offered  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  dozen  years  at  a  popular 
price,  under  its  true  name  Rubus  Phoe- 
nicolasius.  The  statement  of  the  fact 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  basis  of  a  libel 
suit  brought  by  Mr.  Childs  against  the 
Rural  Publishing  Company  for  §50,000, 
the  preparation  to  meet  which  cost  the 
writer  of  these  notes  no  end  of  trouble, 
and  the  Company  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  The  suit  never  came  to  trial, 
however. 

Now  Mr.  Childs,  in  the  catalogue  above 
mentioned,  announces  “Childs’s  Golden 
Japanese  Mayberry”  which,  it  is  stated, 

“  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  fruit 
novelties  ever  introduced.”  “  It  grows,” 
he  says,  “in  sturdy  tree  form  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  ripens  its  fruit  be¬ 
fore  strawberries,  a  month  before  the 
earliest  raspberries  and  before  some  of 
them  have  hardly  wakened  from  their 
winter’s  rest.  «  «  »  The  large,  hand¬ 
some  blossoms  are  followed  by  great 
glossy  berries,  which  are  of  a  golden- 
yellow  color,  and  in  quality  sweet  and 
luscious  beyond  description.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  cultivation,  and  its  ex¬ 
treme  earliness  makes  it  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  small  fruits.  The  bushes 
are  entirely  hardy  in  any  location  and 
increase  in  size,  vigor  and  bearing  quali¬ 
ties  for  four  or  five  years  after  planting 
before  they  reach  the  zenith  of  their 
luxuriance  and  productiveness.  We  pur¬ 
chased  this  berry  when  there  were  only 
about  a  dozen  plants  of  it,  and  it  cost  a 
small  fortune.” 

The  price  which  Mr.  Childs  charges  for 
it  is  §5  each  for  “strong,  two-year-old 
plants.” 

Mr.  Childs  does  not  state  its  botanical 
name.  The  nearest  plant  we  can  think  of  is 
Rubus  spectabilis  (Botany  of  California) 
which,  as  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  tells  us, 
is  called  in  California  the  Salmon  Berry, 
a  familiar  name  which  properly  applies 
only  to  Rubus  nutkanus.  It  can  not  be 
this. 

Through  a  friend  we  have  purchased  a 
single  plant  of  the  Golden  Mayberry, 
which  is  thriving  fairly  well  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  in  due  time  we  hope,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “  Wineberry”  to  tell  our 
readers  its  real  name  and  just  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Cor  of  The  Cultivator :  “I  have 

been  expecting  a  rush  toward  potato 
growing  for  two  years,  as  the  wheat, 
cattle  and  wool  interests  were  flat,  while 
potatoes  have  been  paying.” 

“  Some  months  ago,  I  saw  a  notice  in 
a  newspaper  that  the  government  had 


published  two  illustrated  works  upon 
subjects  in  which  I  was  deeply  interested, 
as  a  farmer,  and  I  made  several  efforts, 
through  Congressmen,  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  each,  which  resulted  only  in  vague 
and  uncertain  promises.  Much  desiring 
to  obtain  the  books,  I  wrote  a  certain 
book  seller,  reputed  as  a  purchaser  of 
surplus  distributions,  for  them,  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  received  and  paid  for  the 
coveted  copies,  which  were  enclosed  in 
the  original  wrappers,  and  bore  the  frank 
of  an  M.  C.”  [Why  not  give  his  name  ? 
Eds.  R  N.-Y.J 

“  Thic. surplus  copies  of  government 
publications  remaining  after  the  usual 
distribution  among  the  favored,  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  cellars,  vaults  and  attics  of 
government  buildings,  where  cords  upon 
cords  have  been  rotting  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  This  accumulation  is  constantly 
increasing,  until  now  there  are  hundreds 
of  cords  imprisoned  in  these  immense 
cellars,  underground  rooms  and  attics, 
food  for  vermin,  and  of  no  present  or  fu¬ 
ture  use  to  any  human  being.” 

- New  Review  :  “  Domestic  servants 

are  the  best  paid  of  the  working  class.” 
- Edward  Bellamy  :  “  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  is  not  now  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  run  by  what  are  called  ‘  our 
business  interests’ — that  is  to  say,  the 
moneyed  interests.  It  represents  great 
aggregations  of  money  and  not  the 
popular  will.” 

“According  to  the  mortgage  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  last  census,  or  calculations 
based  upon  them,  it  is  shown  that  nine 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  own  71 
per  cent  of  the  property  in  the  country, 
leaving  but  29  per  cent  to  be  distributed 
among  the  remaining  91  per  cent  of  the 
people.  It  is  that  nine  per  cent  of  mon¬ 
eyed  men  who  govern  the  country  and 
dictate  the  policy  of  Congress.” 

- The  Arena  :  “  The  man  who  has  the 

most  musical  soul  is  the  greatest  must 
cian,  although  ignorant  of  every  note,  on 
paper.” 

“The  same  faculty  that  lifted  the 
monkey  into  a  man  is  now  intended  to 
lift  man  into  a  still  higher  grade.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Ths  Bctbal  Nbw-Youkbb. 


J  N  FA  1 N  VALl  D  S. 

^  TRADE  MARIL 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk. 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  tried  a  great  many  foods, 
without  success.  My  baby  was  a  poor  little  ^ 
thing  until  I  used  Mellln’sFood;  she  is  strong,  ' 
healthy  and  fat  now.  A.  M  Booth. 

-  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen I  am  very  much  obliged  to  ' 
you  for  sending  the  Mellln’s  Food ;  the  baby  , 
is  doing  very  well  and  does  not  cry  half  as 
much  as  she  did  before  I  used  Mellin’s  Food. 

John  Gutu. 

.SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
feeding  of  liifunts,”  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 

Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$  Dolib< 
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LEGGETT’S 

DRY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 

With  Tubes, 
Nozzles, 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur.  London 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan 
tlty  desired.  For  the  ORCHARD.  VINEYARD.  OR 
POTATO  FIELD,  it  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price 
complete,  as  Illustrated,  «7.00.  Send  for  Circular 


FOR  SALE. 


—Rural  New-Yorker.  No.  2,  large 
size;  line  stock;  1:1.00  per  barrel 
Fine  Cheshire  Pigs,  ready  to  ship,  $7  00  each ;  $13.0J 
per  pair.  C.  B.  WHITE,  Miller  Corners.  N.  Y 


Light  your 

iazza 


doorway,  shed, 
barn,  arbor, 
mill,  packing 
hrnise,  lawn — 
anywhere  you 
need  a  strong 
light  that-  casts 
no  shadow  and 
won't  blow  out 
— with  the  S.G. 
&  li.  Co.  Tubular  Globe  HANOisra 
Lamp.  Can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated 
and  extinguished  without  removing 
the  globe.  Burns  4  hours  for  1  cent. 

Buy  it  ofyour dealer.  Ilohaaltorcan  gotltfor 
you  if  you  insist.  Send  to  us  for  a  catalogue. 

Steam  Gauge  and  Lantern  Co. 

Sybacusk.  N.  Y.  Chicago:  25  Lakb  St. 


_ 

Wliat  a  wonderful  tiling  is  a  live  Hce.l. 
Immature,  old  or  dead  it  may  look  the  same. 
How  to  know  ?  Old  gardeners  say  that 

4eedi  grout, 

I  This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give 
I  our  word  you  will  bo  sEtiflllod — your  success 
Is  ours.  BIJllPKK’S  FARM  ANNUAL 
for  1894.  172  paget,  tells  all  about  tht  Bett 
Beedt  that  Orow.  The  newspapers  cail  it  the 
J  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogtte.  Yours 
f  free  for  the  asking  If  you  plant  seeds. 

W.  A  TLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


PLANTS 


Ready  to  HU  all  orders  for 
Fotler’s  Flat  Dutch  and  Hure- 
head  Cabbage  Plants,  $1.00  per 
1,000.  Henderson’s  Snowball  Cauilllower  at  00.00 
per  1,000.  Celery  Plants,  the  last  of  .Tune,  at  $1.50. 
Will  send,  prepaid,  15  Cabbage  and  10  Cauilllower 
plants  for  25o.  C,  K.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


2.000,000 


Sweet  Potato, 
Cairhage,  Tomato 
and  Celery  Plants. 
Bend  for  Price-List. 
C.  BOGGS, 
Cheswold.  Del. 


DON’T  POISON 

WITH  DRY  POWDER.  USE 

BIGELOW’S  LIQUID 

PARIS-GREEN  OR  LONDON-PURPLE.  . 


SURE  DEATH  to  Potato  Bugs,  Chinch  Bugs,  Ciir- 
culio.  Canker,  Cotton  Worms,  etc.  Put  up  in  One 
Pound  Tin  Cans,  iiEnMKTiCAi.i.Y  skaled.  Cheaper  and 
better  tlian  the  dry  forms.  Price,  per  case  of  two 
dozen,  $l..50;  per  dozen  cans,  $2.2.5;  per  can,  25  cents. 
Full  direclions  with  each  can.  PERFEC'rLY  SAIL. 
Impossible  to  inlialo  while  preparing  for  use.  Mingles 
freely  with  water  and  never  settles.  Does  not  clog 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  Be  sure  and  use  the  Liquid,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  One  can  suf¬ 
ficient  to  poison  IsngalLoiiB  of  water.  KiKoIow<&  Co.. 
Mfrs.,  7H»-718  Larrabec  .Street,  Cliicagu,  III. 


SPRAY 

YOIJR 


Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch  Houses: 
85&87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

.Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THK  AIJUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  i>.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  u.,  net,  $14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


SPRAY 


g  AUTOMATIC 
^  MACHINERY. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McOOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


.  SPRAY  YOUf^TREES. 

\  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS., 

i  SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

I  Pamphlets  free  on  Application. 

^RUM5EY&C0ATo.5enecaFall^NY. 
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Rural  New-Yorker 

Oor.  Ohambera  and  Pearl  St».,  New  York. 

Natieaal  Weckljr  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homaa. 

BLBBBT  B.  CABMAN,  Bditor-in-Cblef. 

HBBBEBT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  ManaKlng  Editor 

JOllN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Msnairer. 

OopvrighUd  1894. 

Address  all  business  oommunloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THH  BUBAL  NKW-TOBKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Boat 
ofiloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  Now  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttloK  money. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1894. 


ATrj'ENTION  I 

The  following  offers  are  now  open  : 

Tub  Rukal  New-Yorkeb  for  remainder  of  1894,  | 
Ilusiness  lien  in  cloth, . pi. 00 

The  Rural  New-Yorkeb  for  remainder  of  1894,  | 

A  Fortune  In  Two  Acres,  ....  p^-60 

The  Rural  New-Yorkkb  for  remainder  of  1894,  ®0.50 

e 

The  articles  on  “A  Pound  of  Butter”  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  we  propose  following  them  up  with 
another  series  on  “A  Pound  of  Berries.”  This  will 
give  in  plain  and  simple  language  the  life  history 
and  pedigree  of  berries  that  are  sold  in  retail  market 
by  the  pound.  The  “  pedigree  ”  will  run  away  back  to 
the  stumps  and  grubs  that  formerly  covered  the  farm. 

*r 

Hay  Field  Lessons:  The  rake  may  well  take  the 
place  of  the  tedder  if  used  by  a  skillful  hand.  Air  or 
dry  wind  make  better  hay  than  hot  sun.  The  well- 
aired  windrow  or  cock  will  give  better  hay  than  that 
which  is  spread  out  flat  for  a  long  time.  The  aroma 
or  perfume  of  the  hay  has  no  actual  feeding  value,  but 
when  it  is  burned  or  blistered  out,  a  good  share  of 
the  hay’s  value  goes  with  it. 

* 

A  GOOD  manure  trap  can  be  made  out  of  nails  and 
boards  by  almost  any  one  who  can  hold  a  hammer. 
The  best  form  is  that  of  an  open  shed  in  a  pasture. 
It  may  be  temporary  or  fixed.  Shelter  and  shade  are 
the  bait  for  these  traps.  In  hot  or  in  rainy  weather 
the  stock  will  go  there  for  rest  or  shelter.  The  result 
is  that  manure  accumulates  on  these  spots.  It  is  a 
first-rate  plan  to  put  one  of  these  traps  on  the  poorer 
spots  in  the  field.  That  is  where  you  want  to  catch 
the  manure. 

* 

“  Labor  Day”  is  now  a  legal  holiday  in  more  than 
half  the  States — made  so  by  State  laws.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  make  it  a  National  holiday,  a 
bill  with  this  object  in  view  having  been  before  the 
House  for  some  time.  So  far  as  we  have  noticed,  this 
holiday  has  been  observed  only  by  clerks  and  city 
workmen.  As  it  comes  on  Monday,  they  are  enabled 
to  take  “two  days  off”  in  the  country.  What  has 
become  of  the  Harvest  Day  holiday  Gov.  Flower 
talked  about  ? 

* 

We  used  to  be  told  that  there  was  a  “dairy  belt”  in 
this  country  outside  of  which  it  was  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  good  butter.  That  “  belt”  has  long 
since  been  wiped  out.  Modern  invention  has  done  so 
much  for  dairy  utensils  that  now-a-days  good  butter 
is  made  wherever  clover  or  corn  will  grow.  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft’s  success  with  Scarlet  clover  ensilage  indicates 
that  the  clieapeM  butter  ration  may  yet  be  found  in 
crops  that  are  now  comparatively  new.  This,  too, 
will  bring  new  sections  into  competition. 

* 

We  have  often  recorded  pitiful  stories  about  the 
spreading  of  weed  seeds  by  the  wind.  The  recent 
history  of  the  Russian  thistle  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
vile  weed  is  scattered  broadcast — over  States  and 
counties  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  That  is  the  curse 
of  the  wind,  but  it  is  capable  of  carrying  a  blessing  in 
the  same  way.  See  how  it  scatters  the  Scarlet  clover 
seed  over  those  Delaware  farms  ?  That  is  a  good 
thing.  That  “weed”  is  a  friend  in  need.  Would  that 
the  wind  could  carry  it  all  over  the  country. 

* 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers  are  arguing  that  the 
demand  for  woman’s  suffrage  in  New  York  State 
comes  from  a  few  enthusiasts  and  not  from  the  major¬ 
ity  of  women  The  women  on  farms  and  in  country 
villages,  they  say,  care  nothing  for  the  right  to  vote. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  desire  suffrage  are  country  women. 
Surely  the  Granges  and  farmers’  clubs  teach  this 
doctrine.  Are  we  not  right  ?  Are  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  indifferent  in  this  movement  ?  How  are 
they  in  your  neighborhood  ? 


The  first  thing  to  remember  about  Scarlet  clover  is 
that  it  is  an  annual.  That  is,  when  it  once  produces 
seed  there  is  an  end  of  that  plant.  It  is  like  corn  or 
wheat  in  this  respect,  not  like  Timothy,  which  will 
yield  crop  after  crop  of  seed  and  still  grow.  Scarlet 
clover  may,  however,  be  sowed  in  the  spring  and 
clipped  or  pastured  in  the  fall  before  the  heads  form. 
If  then  kept  through  the  winter  it  will  yield  a  crop  of 
seed  the  next  year.  That  really  means  two  crops 
from  it. 

The  result  of  the  South  Carolina  liquor  war  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  decides  that  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  clause  is  the  only  one  left  standing  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Dispensary  law.  Legally,  therefore, 
South  Carolina  finds  itself  under  the  strictest  prohibi¬ 
tion  ever  attempted  in  this  country.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  next  legislature  will  do.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  an  agitation  in  Massachusetts  for  a  trial  of 
some  form  of  the  Norwegian  system  of  State  liquor 
selling.  Of  course,  the  present  liquor  dealers  are  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  it.  ^ 

Long  Island  and  the  state  of  Delaware  are  about 
of  a  size.  They  have  several  points  in  common.  Out¬ 
side  of  one  or  two  large  cities,  the  chief  business  is 
farming.  Through  lack  of  competition,  the  farmers 
are  at  the  mercy  of  railroads.  They  are  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  service  and  the  rates  the  railroads  see  fit  to 
offer.  The  farmers  themselves  are  largely  responsible 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  If  they  would  unite  and 
make  a  spirited  and  persistent  fight  for  their  rights, 
the  railroad  companies  would,  in  time,  be  forced  to 
more  reasonable  terms. 

Keep  these  facts  before  the  people.  Stephen  H. 
Hayt,  a  man  of  this  city  attempting  to  do  a  commission 
business,  is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug.  Parties  sending 
goods  to  that  address  or  to  “  Hayt  &  Company”  might 
just  as  well  throw  them  away.  This  man  is  but  a 
type  of  dozens  of  rascals  who  live  by  plundering  the 
farmer.  They  offer  big  prices  and  make  great  prom¬ 
ises  on  purpose  to  induce  farmers  to  make  shipments. 
They  have  no  intention  of  settling  up.  We  have  no 
sympathy  for  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  is 
caught  by  such  fellows.  Surely  one  who  will  not 
take  The  R.  N.-Y.  need  not  expect  sympathy. 

* 

America  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  people 
tramp  to  the  seat  of  government  to  seek  redress  for 
real  or  fancied  wrongs.  While  the  Coxey  army  was 
on  its  way,  an  old  English  veteran  was  walking  180 
miles  to  London  to  try  to  get  a  more  liberal  pension. 
He  is  96  years  old,  fought  against  Napoleon,  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  1 860  and  has  since  drawn  the  princely  sum 
of  20  cents  a  day  as  a  pension.  Strange  to  say,  he 
thought  his  age  and  condition  warranted  more  than 
this.  The  officials  “promised  to  consider  the  case,” 
and  the  old  fellow  tramped  180  miles  home.  A  “peti¬ 
tion  with  boots  on”  doesn’t  seem  able  to  make  a  very 
big  “  kick  ”  on  either  side  of  the  water. 

* 

A  little  back  yard  which  the  writer  passes  daily  on 
his  way  to  the  city  oifice,  is  filled  and  covered  with 
grape  vines.  They  clamber  up  the  high  brick  walls, 
and  spread  out  over  arching  trellises,  forming  a  per¬ 
fect  oasis  in  the  city  desert  o^  brick  and  mortar.  They 
fairly  revel  in  the  torrid  heat  of  their  narrow  prison. 

It  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  sun-loving  grape,  and  here, 
secure  from  late  and  early  frosts,  it  luxuriates  and 
ripens  its  luscious  fruit.  It  is  a  great  contrast  to 
neighboring  bare  and  forbidding  back  yards,  and  is  a 
good  object  lesson  of  the  possibilities  of  waste  places. 
Aren’t  there  spots  on  your  farm  that  could  be  similarly 
occupied  greatly  to  your  profit  an  d  advantage  ? 

* 

Sometimes  you  find  a  farmer  who  loudly  proclaims 
that  “farming  don’t  pay.”  He  bases  his  conviction  on 
the  fact  that  wheat  or  some  other  standard  crop  can 
no  longer  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Say  to  him,  “Why  don’t 
you  raise  something  else — like  potatoes  or  fruit  ?” 
and  he  will  reply,  “  Why,  that  wouldn’t  be  farming  I” 
There  are  very  few  people  now-a-days  who  can  do  just 
exactly  what  they  wish.  If  a  man  will  not  change  his 
methods  simply  because  such  a  change  would  break  a 
rule  made  by  his  grandfather,  how  can  he  expect 
sympathy  or  respect  from  those  who  are  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  him  ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  any  line  of 
business  who  can  afford  to  farm  on  the  principle  of  a 
mud  turtle. 

Ought  we  to  call  Trifolium  incarnatum  Crimson  or 
Scarlet  clover  ?  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Why  ?  Because  the  color  of 
the  long,  conical  heads  of  bloom  is  crimson  in  color — 
not  scarlet.  The  Latin  verb  incarnare,  of  which  incar¬ 
natum  is  the  participle,  means  “  flesh-colored”  as 
nearly  as  it  may  mean  any  color.  It  appears  that  the 
flowers  are  sometimes  flesh-colored,  or  rather  cream- 
colored  as  well  as  occasionally  white,  though  gener¬ 


ally  crimson.  Possibly  this  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
named  Incarnatum,  '1  he  value  of  this  comparatively 
new  clover,  as  it  would  now  appear,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  every¬ 
where  be  known  by  the  same  name.  Some  catalogues 
have  it  Crimson,  some  Scarlet.  Those  who  hear  of 
the  wonderful  plant  and  who  desire  to  try  it  for  the 
first  time  will  naturally  ask,  “Are  they  the  same?” 

* 

An  ancient  writer  made  the  statement  that  he  could 
turn  a  donkey  loose  between  two  stacks  of  the  finest 
hay  and,  if  he  could  only  secure  control  of  that 
donkey’s  mind  so  that  it  could  not  tell  which  hay  it 
preferred,  the  poor  beast  would  starve  to  death.  There 
is  a  grain  of  sense  in  that  apparently  ridiculous  prop¬ 
osition.  Take  a  young  man  surrounded  by  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Let  him  take  hold  of  one  thing  and  master 
it  and  he  will  succeed.  Let  him  aimlessly  ramble 
from  one  to  another  without  plan  or  purpose  and,  like 
the  donkey,  he  will  starve.  It  pays  to  get  on  a  sensi¬ 
ble  hobby  these  days  and  stick  to  it. 

* 

The  R,  N.-Y.’s  exposure  of  the  methods  employed  by 
that  Chicago  creamery  concern  has  had  a  good  effect 
in  two  ways.  It  has  shown  up  the  papers  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  advertise  the  firm,  even  in  the  face  of  repeated 
exposures.  It  has  also  forbed  the  concern  to  tone 
down  its  advertising.  The  plan  now  is  to  advertise 
nothing  but  a  separator  and  in  this  way  secure  names 
of  parties  to  whom  they  may  sell  high-priced  “  sup¬ 
plies.”  Another  thing  in  this  connection  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  that  old  fraud  “Preservaline.”  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  Farm  Journal  is  the  only  paper  besides 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  refuses  to  advertise  this  stuff. 
Every  one  of  these  papers  knows  it  is  a  harmful  fraud 
and  yet  they  give  silent  invitations  to  their  readers  to 
try  it.  A  nice  state  of  affairs  I 
* 

BREVITIES. 

The  BAllora  tell  ns  as  they  go, 

Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Ilow.  far  beyond  the  eight  of  land. 

With  ocean  stretched  on  every  band. 

They  And  a  patch  of  lighter  blue, 

And,  bubbling  up— the  ocean  through, 

Kresh  water,  pure  as  mountain  dew. 

From  the  far  Rockies,  cold  and  gray. 

That  crystal  flood  has  found  Its  way. 

Deep  In  the  earth,  to  merge  at  last 
Beneath  the  bed  of  ocean  vast. 

And  reach  the  surface  of  the  tide 
Where  weary  mariners  may  ride. 

Lost  mountain  waters,  moving  slow 
Through  subterranean  rivers  low. 

To  meet  at  last  the  ocean’s  blue. 

Like  life’s  lost  Impulses  are  you. 

Beneath  the  crust  of  doubt  and  wrong 
Through  weary  years  they  creep  along. 

And,  gathering  force  as  time  goes  past, 

They  burst  In  truth  and  strength  at  last! 

Dkw  makes  sticking  plaster. 

ViuGix  soil  Is  not  made  soil  I 
Theme’s  no  work  in  a  gilt  edge. 

Stkaw-bi.anched  celery  again. 

What  alls  those  hens  -page  34C? 

A  SOFT  answer  melts  a  hard  word. 

Thin  the  fruit  to  make  a  thick  crop. 

It  takes  a  line  horse  to  make  a  courser. 

No  harrow  can  rnend  a  bad  break  of  sod. 

“  Next  to  godliness”— the  scrub  dairymaid! 

Don’t  forget  the  second  crop  in  the  garden. 

Painless  labor  is  sponging  on  your  neighbor. 

A  GUEAT  small  frult-the  Tlmbrell  strawberry. 

A  i.iAK  Is  like  a  bee-the  tale  end  most  dangerous! 

A  LIVE  “beat”  does  more  damage  than  a  dead  one. 

How  much  space  to  each  bearing  strawberry  plant? 

Give  us  the  haymaking  that  leaves  the  clover  leaves  on. 

We  pity  those  who  have  to  ”  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.” 

It  Is  a  roundabout  way  to  reach  lice  through  the  hen’s  mouth! 

See  what  a  range  there  was  In  that  plum  blossoming— page  346. 

The  value  of  a  “second  hand”  article  depends  on  the  ilrst  hand. 

Many  a  wonderful  scheme  will  fall  through  the  rot  that  comes 
through  In  a  slighted  detail. 

AT  Ellerslle  Stock  Farm  they  have  just  put  a  crop  of  rye  into  the 
silo.  It  cut  live  tons  per  acre. 

WE  never  did  like  to  pay  the  hired  man  for  the  time  he  spends  com 
Ing  to  the  house  to  look  at  the  clock! 

The  farmer  sells  twice  as  much  wheat  for  a  cent  as  bo  used  to. 
Why  can’t  we  buy  twice  as  much  bread  for  a  cent? 

Mr.  Bancroft  does  not  think  Scarlet  clover  can  be  successfully 
sowed  with  oats,  though  Mr.  Packard  has  used  it  with  millet. 

If  you  read  the  other  farm  papers  regularly  tell  us  how  many  frauds 
they  have  exposed  in  the  past  year!  How  does  their  work  in  this  line 
compare  with  that  of  The  U.  N.-Y.? 

BEAR  In  mind  that  all  they  can  punish  Coxey  for  is  that  he  did  not 
“  Keep  off  the  grass!”  Why  can’t  we  punish  the  farmer  who  won't 
keep  the  grass  and  weeds  off  his  hoed  crops? 

French  grape  growers  have  successfully  fought  the  phylloxera  on 
grape  roots  by  flooding  the  vineyards— keeping  them  covered  with 
water  for  several  days.  We  might  call  this  hide  row  culture 
Will  an  acre  of  good  Timothy  bring  more  cash  than  an  acre  of 
wheat?  If  so,  you  would  better  experiment  with  wheat  hay.  If  that 
will  satisfy  your  stock  you  can  have  all  the  Timothy  for  sale. 

It  Is  now  proposed  that  the  women  of  suitable  age  In  New  York  State 
should  vote  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  desire  the  right 
of  suffrage.  They  would  thus  settle  the  matter  for  themselves. 

A  NEW  way  of  shipping  fish  Is  to  pack  It  In  frozen  sawdust.  A  layer 
of  the  sawdust  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  car  and  boxes  of  flsh  are 
placed  In  It  well  covered  with  the  sawdust.  Then  the  car  is  sealed 
tight.  This  method  is  much  cheaper  than  Ice. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  picture  of  the  Paris-green 
gun — showing  its  different  parts  in  detail.  As  we 
have  before  now  explained,  this  gun  is  the  best  thing 
we  have  found  for  applying  poisons  and  fungicides  in 
a  dry  form.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
value  of  this  gun  for  applying  Paris-green  to  such 
crops  as  potatoes.  There  is  an  immense  saving 
in  time  and  power,  because  all  the  work  of  mix¬ 
ing,  carrying  and  forcing  out  large  quantities  of 
water,  plaster  or  other  materials,  is  done  away.  It 
seems  to  us  certain  that  for  many  kinds  of  this  work 
of  poisoning  insects  or  curing  plants,  the  dry  method 
is  bound  to  supersede  the  wet.  It  will  require  further 
experiment  to  tell  under  just  what  circumstances  the 
water  mixture  is  to  be  retained. 

tt 

The  outlook  for  new  potatoes  seems  better  this  year 
than  during  some  recent  years.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  old  stock  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Many  foreign 
potatoes  have  been  brought  in,  but  the  supply  of 
these  'is  nearly  exhausted.  Bermudas  have  been  quite 
plentiful,  but  won’t  cut  much  of  a  figure  longer.  The 
Southern  crop  was  badly  damaged  and  belated  by  the 
freeze  in  March.  The  great  trouble  is  likely  to  be 
that  these  will  come  into  market  about  the  same  time 
as  those  from  more  northern  points,  and  thus  cause  a 
glut  in  the  market.  Aside  from  this,  the  outlook  is 
favorable.  Potato  'receivers  complain  that  southern 
shippers  do  not  assort  their  potatoes  closely  enough, 
and  thus  receive  lower  prices.  Some  shippers  also 
use  crates  holding  about  a  barrel  each,  but  buyers  do 
not  like  these,  and  they  usually  sell  for  less  than  bar¬ 
rels.  Bushel  crates  are  not  wanted  except  at  very  low 
figures.  ^ 

Why  is  it  that  crooks  are  forever  getting  up  some 
new  scheme  to  swindle  farmers  ?  It  must  be  because 
they  find  so  many  victims  among  that  class.  It  is  but 
fair  to  the  farmers  as  a  class  to  say,  however,  that 
those  who  are  defrauded  are  usually  those  smart 
individuals  who  can’t  learn  anything  from  the  papers, 
or  who  are  too  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  them.  One  of  the  latest  frauds  is  reported 
from  central  New  York,  though  it  isn’t  to  be  supposed 
that  it  will  end  in  that  locality.  A  slick  individual 
who  represents  himself  as  an  agent  for  a  variety 
show,  rents  space  on  farm  buildings  and  fences  on 
which  to  post  bills.  He  pays  cash  for  the  privilege, 
which  is  square  enough,  but  requires  the  farmer’s 
signature  to  a  printed  receipt  that  he  may  have  a 
voucher  to  show  for  the  money  paid  out.  Soon  after, 
the  farmer  receives  notice  from  a  third  party  that  the 
latter  holds  a  note  against  him  which  the  farmer  is 
obliged  to  pay.  The  voucher  has  been  transformed 
into  a  note.  Never  sign  any  kind  of  paper  for  a 
stranger.  ^ 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  May  26,  we  gave  some  figures 
showing  the  cost  of  selling  wheat  in  North  Dakota. 
In  the  same  issue  was  a  statement  from  western 
Kansas  about  the  feeding  value  of  wheat.  In  a  recent 
bulletin  from  the  South  Dakota  Station,  we  have  the 
record  of  an  experiment  designed  to  show  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  realize  more  by  feeding  their  wheat  to  hogs 
than  by  selling  it  to  millers.  Hogs  were  bought  about 
September  1,  “  fed  on  nothing  but  wheat,  water,  ashes 
and  salt,”  with  a  little  hay  or  com  fodder,  and  sold 
about  December  1.  The  difference  between  cost  and 
selling  price  of  the  hogs  shows  that  the  wheat  fed  to 
them  brought  from  56  to  58  cents  per  bushel.  It  is 
assumed  in  this  figuring  that  the  manure  paid  for  the 
labor.  Mr.  Carpenter  told  us  last  week  that  his  wheat 
netted  him  42  cents  a  bushel.  The  hogs  paid  better 
than  the  millers  in  this  case.  Not  only  that  but  they 
left  a  good  share  of  the  fertility  of  the  wheat  on  the 
farm.  This  item  is  worth  considering  even  in  South 
Dakota.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  famous  wheat  of  the 
Dakotas  should  not  aU  be  made  into  bread  ;  but  facts 
are  stubborn,  and,  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  will 
evidently  pay  to  feed  much  of  it  to  live  stock. 

* 

Few  inventions  of  late  years  have  done  more  to 
lighten  work  in  the  hay  field  than  the  hay  loader. 
With  one  of  these  machines  fastened  to  the  back  of  a 
wagon,  one  man  and  a  boy  will  take  the  hay  from  the 
ground  as  fast  as  the  team  can  walk.  The  tireless 
steel  fingers  that  gather  the  hay  and  carry  it  to  the 
top  of  the  load,  ask  for  nothing  but  oil  to  eat,  and, 
with  careful  usage,  never  go  on  a  strike.  With 
mower,  horse  rake,  loader,  and  some  good  device  for 
unloading  by  horse  power,  a  farmer  can  handle  a 
large  crop  of  hay  without  going  outside  of  his  own 
family  for  help.  Before  buying  a  hay  loader,  a  farmer 
should  remember  that  he  will  need  to  cut  a  good  deal 
of  grass  to  make  such  a  tool  pay  interest  on  its  cost. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  must  get  one  that  will  do  the 
best  work  on  his  farm.  The  very  fact  that  different 
farms  and  farmers  require  differences  in  tools,  ex¬ 
plains  why  there  are  differences  in  hay  loaders  just 


as  there  are  in  plows,  harrows  or  cultivators.  Each 
one  is  designed  to  do  a  special  work.  There  are  two 
chief  principles  operated  in  hay  loaders.  In  one  the 
hay  is  pulled  on  by  a  system  of  rakes  which  work 
much  like  the  old  hand  rake  of  earlier  haymaking. 
You  might  compare  this  to  the  principle  of  raking 
the  hand  towards  you  with  the  fingers  down.  The 
other  principle  is  the  reverse  of  this.  It  is  more  like 
putting  the  hand  on  its  back  aud  working  the  fingers 
toward  you.  In  a  general  way  this  is  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  in  hay  loaders.  We  can  readily  see  that  both 
plans  have  their  use,  according  to  the  grass  to  be 
raked  and  the  surface  of  the  field.  Our  advice  to 
farmers  is  to  study  the  merits  of  these  machines  as 
described  in  the  manufacturers’  catalogues.  And 
here  we  take  occasion  to  say  again  that  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  The  R.  N.-  Y.,  and  the  circulars  and 
catalogues  that  lie  back  of  them  are  a  very  useful 
part  of  the  paper.  « 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  how  the  pro¬ 
posed  income  tax  in  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  would  affect 
building  and  loan  associations.  As  the  bill  now 
stands  it  reads  : 

This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Income  or  dividends  received  or  paid 
by  such  balldlnK  and  loan  associations  as  are  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  (or)  territory  or  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  and  which 
do  not  make  loans  except  to  shareholders  for  the  purpose  only  of  en¬ 
abling  such  shareholders  to  provide  for  themselves  homes  (within  the  State 
where  such  associations  have  been  organized).  For  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  ‘‘  dividend  ”  shall  include  every  payment  In  the  way  of 
division  among  the  owners  of  the  stock  or  capital  of  a  corporation  or 
persons  entitled  to  a  share  of  Us  protlts  or  Income,  whether  such  divi¬ 
dends  are  paid  out  of  the  profits  or  not,  or  are  paid  in  cash  or  other¬ 
wise. 

The  words  in  parentheses  were  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House.  The  Senate  committee  took  them 
out  and  added  those  in  italics.  While,  on  its  face, 
this  seems  to  exempt  such  associations,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  these  companies  make  temporary  loans  to 
shareholders  which  are  not  strictly  to  provide  homes. 
It  is  feared  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  income 
tax  bill  would  exclude  such  asso'ciations  from  the  ex¬ 
emption.  ^ 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  began  to  talk  about  “  Chem¬ 
icals  and  Clover,”  many  of  its  Western  friends  shook 
their  heads  dubiously.  The  idea  of  using  clover  for 
anything  but  stock  feeding  was  a  proposition  that 
seemed  absurd  to  many.  Our  plan  has  always  been  to 
get  the  facts  about  this  matter.  While  we  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  chemicals  and  green  manures  can  take  the 
place  of  stable  manure,  we  simply  ask  others  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  experiment — not  to  plunge  in  and  make 
a  complete  change  at  once.  It  gives  us  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  find  the  following  written  by  M.  A.  Thayer, 
the  small  fruit  grower  of  Wisconsin  : 

Qreen  clover,  cut  when  the  blOBsoms  appear,  and  applied  at  once,  la 
beat  [for  mnlchlugj.  It  abould  be  placed  continuously  along  the  hllla, 
about  three  feet  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  leaving  a  clear  apace  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  for  shallow  cultivation.  It  Is  easily  applied,  retains 
the  moisture  near  the  surface,  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds,  keeps 
the  berries  clean  and  enriches  the  soil. 

Think  of  that  use  of  green  clover  for  a  Western  State  ! 
Yet,  who  will  say  it  is  not  a  scientific  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  small  fruits  ?  That  is  where  Scarlet  clover  gets 
more  votes  than  its  Red  brother.  It  will  grow  right 
between  the  rows  of  berries  and  needs  only  to  be  cut 
and  left  on  the  ground  ! 

tt 

The  question  of  hired  men’s  wages  comes  up  again 
this  week.  The  statements  made  in  this  issue  are 
worthy  of  study.  One  would  suppose  that  in  times 
like  these,  when  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  work, 
farm  labor  would  be  cheaper  in  the  Eastern  States, 
because  the  idle  town  workmen  would  go  the  country 
for  work.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  so  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  nearer  one  comes  to  a  market  the 
higher  are  the  wages  demanded  by  good  farm  labor¬ 
ers.  Wages  are  apparently  lowest  in  sections  where 
agriculture  is  about  the  only  industry  and  there  is  less 
competition  for  labor.  For  example,  our  North  Da¬ 
kota  friend  finds  it  cheaper  to  be  his  own  hired  man 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  hands  are  working  for 
board.  In  Colorado,  cattle  and  sheep  herding  create 
an  outside  demand  for  labor,  and  the  result  is  compe¬ 
tition,  which  enables  the  farm  hand  safely  to  demand 
higher  wages  and  easier  terms.  The  question  presents 
some  very  curious  aspects.  In  the  older  States  to-day 
a  skillful  farm  hand  has  a  safer  job  and  can  save  more 
money  than  a  man  of  equal  skill  in  almost  any  branch 
of  city  or  town  trade.  Farming  to-day  pays  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  income  to  labor  than  any  other 
branch  of  industry.  The  farm  hand  is  better  off  in 
the  proportion  of  his  wages  to  the  income  of  the  farm¬ 
er  than  the  workman  in  mill  or  factory  is  to  his  em¬ 
ployer.  While  prices  for  the  farmer’s  products  have 
fallen,  the  hired  man’s  wages  have  actually  risen, 
while  he  does  not,  as  a  workman,  produce  more  than 
he  used  to.  Why  then  is  the  manufacturer  better  off 
than  the  farmer?  1.  He  has  better  control  of  his 
market.  2.  He  does  business  on  a  scale  that  enables 
him  to  take  advantage  of  every  new  machine.  3.  He 
can  organize  his  forces.  4.  He  has  a  better  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  securing  cash,  with  all  its  advantages  in 
making  a  bargain.  ^ 

The  New  England  “  abandoned  farm”  bugbear  has 
been  about  exploded.  Long  lists  of  such  places  have 
been  printed  and  orators  have  held  them  up  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  decadence  of  agriculture.  Many  a  man 
has  started  out  to  find  one  of  these  “  dirt  cheap  ” 
places.  When  he  did  find  one  that  “  sold  for  a  song,” 
he  found  it  was  not  worth  singing  for.  There  are  once 
cultivated  fields  that  are  now  growing  up  to  trash  and 
trees.  Instead  of  being  a  subject  for  sorrow,  this  is  a 
hopeful  sign  because  the  land  never  should  have  been 
broken.  It  never  would  have  been  if  the  early  settlers 
had  known  what  lay  beyond  it.  Generation  after 
generation  has  grown  lean  and  hard  on  these  old 
fields,  until  at  last  enforced  competition  with  other 
sections  has  forced  some  recent  sprout  of  the  race  to 
see  that  desertion  is  the  only  honorable  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  fight.  A  fair  price  must  be  paid  for  any 
land  in  New  England  that  has  real  value  of  soil  or 
situation.  We  say,  as  we  have  always  maintained 
that  for  the  man  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  cash, 
the  East  offers  to-day  a  better  opportunity  for  soil 
culture  than  many  parts  of  the  West.  Read  what 
Prof.  Roberts  said  about  this  last  week. 

The  Louisiana  Planter  prints  the  following  letter 
from  a  fertilizer  manufacturer  who  had  sold  fertilizer 
for  use  at  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  Dr. 
Stubbs,  the  director,  analyzed  the  goods  and  found 
them  far  below  grade.  On  pointing  out  the  adultera¬ 
tion,  he  received  this  answer  : 

We  have  absolutely  no  defense  for  the  adulterated  chemicals  sent 
you.  As  before  written  you,  our  senior,  owlCKto  Illness,  was  not  able 
to  give  his  attention  to  business  during  .January  and  February.  We 
employed  a  competent  man,  we  thouKht,  to  run  the  business ;  he  came 
from  a  reputable  fertilizer  concern  to  us,  and  much  to  our  surprise, 
upon  InvestlRatlon,  after  your  complaint,  wo  found  he  was  followlnK 
In  the  same  footsteps  which  ho  sajs  was  the  practice  In  the  house  he 
came  from,  actually  adulterating  our  goods  to  make  his  factory 
accounts  show  belter  for  his  own  benefit.  We  would  really  never 
have  found  this  out,  had  we  not  received  your  complaint,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  stringent  Investigation. 

The  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  given,  or  are  we 
told  how  the  fertilizer  was  adulterated.  The  farmers 
of  this  country  have  been  swindled  out  of  millions  by 
these  fertilizer  sharks.  What  in  the  world  was  this 
man  doing  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  in  his  goods 
until  complaint  was  made  ?  A  single  analysis  of  the 
miEed  goods  in  his  own  factory  would  have  told  him. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  only  in  States  where  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  laws  and  system  of  inspection  are  lax,  would 
such  goods  be  sold  in  large  quantities. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tub  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Is  a  very  reliable 
concern.  They  make  the  Globe  mower,  which  Is  highly  praised  by 
many  who  have  given  It  a  fair  test.  Our  advice  to  those  who  want  a 
new  mower  this  year  Is  to  Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Globe  before 
buying.  Send  to  Batavia  for  a  catalogue. 

TUB  .1.  E.  Porter  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  manufacture  a  complete  outfit 
of  tools  for  getting  hay  Into  the  barn.  Tracks,  pulleys,  slings,  grapples 
and  forks  are  all  described  and  Illustrated  In  their  catalogue.  Get¬ 
ting  the  hay  under  cover  Is  a  very  Important  part  of  haying.  Goto 
headquarters  and  learn  how  to  do  It  properly. 

AIk.  Euwauu  S.  Him.,  of  the  Hillsdale  Farm,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y., 
writes  us  that  Tub  K.  N.-Y.  is  such  a  good  middleman  that  he  wants 
us  to  keep  his  little  ad.  standing  some  time  longer.  Mr.  Hill  has  some 
fine  breeding  Berkshire  sows,  and  he  tells  us  that  his  stock  never  did 
better  than  this  year,  some  of  his  sows  farrowing  17  nice  pigs. 

Spkayinu  has  helped  other  fruit  growers;  It  will  help  you  if  you 
get  the  right  sprayer.  To  get  the  one  best  suited  to  your  partlcnlar 
needs  is  the  problem.  A  good,  one-man  machine  Is  the  Perfected 
Galloway  Knapsack  sprayer.  The  Demlng  Company,  Salem,  O.,  will 
send  their  catalogue,  which  tells  all  about  It,  If  you  ask  them. 

Following  up  what  is  said  elsewhere  on  this  page  about  hay 
loaders,  we  call  attention  to  the  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  Rock 
Island  Plow  Co.,  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Theirs  is  the  rake  that  works  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  hand  rake.  The  machine  Is  well  made  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  want  to  Investigate  Its  merits  will  receive 
prompt  and  courteous  treatment. 

The  Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Sterling,  111.,  have  advertised  In  The  U. 

N.-Y.  for  many  years.  We  have  always  found  them  an  honorable  and 
trustworthy  firm  to  do  business  with.  The  special  tools  that  claim 
our  attention  this  week  are  those  used  In  haying.  The  Keystone  hay 
loader  and  side  delivery  hay  rake  are  two  useful  and  popular  too.s. 
We  Invite  our  readers  to  send  to  headquarters  for  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue. 

Spubadino  manure  by  hand  Is  hard  work,  as  every  farmer  knows, 
but  Kemp's  manure  spreader  makes  easy  work  of  H .  But  there  Is  an¬ 
other  point  In  favor  of  the  spreader.  It  spreads  the  manure  evenly 
and  puts  on  a  certain  quantity  to  the  acre.  Besides  this,  it  Is  finely 
pulverized  and  In  better  shape  for  plant  food  than  when  spread  by 
hand.  Write  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  ;co.,  Bjx  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for 
catalogue. 

Small  powers  of  one  kind  or  another  are  getting  to  be  a  necessity 
In  the  economic  management  of  farms.  The  boiler  and  engine  are 
not  just  what  every  farmer  needs,  but  when  he  can  use  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage  they  always  make  a  satisfactory  power,  and  are  always 
turned  to  more  uses,  when  once  on  the  farm,  than  were  anticipated. 
We  have  never  known  a  farmer  to  regret  having  invested  in  one. 
Armstrong  Bros.,  Springfield,  O.,  furnish  various  sizes  for  farm  use 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  particulars. 

Two  things  have  bothered  you  before  now  in  your  farming.  You 
have  been  delayed  because  you  could  not  drive  on  to  plowed  or  soft 
ground  with  a  load  or  after  one.  Your  narrow  tires  out  into  the 
ground  too  much,  acd  so  you  lost  valuable  time  waiting  for  firmer 
ground.  You  have  probably  lifted  thousands  of  tons  of  useless  burden 
by  putting  weights  on  a  high  wagon.  If  you  could  have  saved  a  foot  or 
18  Inches  on  each  lift  you  would  be  a  stronger  and  happier  man  to¬ 
day.  Stop  doing  It  now,  right  away.  The  Farmers'  Handy  Wagon  Co. 
Of  B’lorence,  Ala.,  make  a  wagon  that  Is  Just  what  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  A  good  picture  of  It^ln  their  advertisement. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

A  STORY  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  “  Woman  in 
Politics”  comes  from  Kentucky,  where  the  notorious 
Breckinridge  is  striving  for  a  Congressional  re-nom¬ 
ination.  It  is  said  that  a  Lexington  man  went  home 
with  a  Breckinridge  button  in  his  coat  and  told  his 
wife  he  had  decided  to  vote  for  the  soiled  Colonel. 
“  Very  well,”  said  the  wife  ;  “of  course  you  wish  me 
to  do  what  I  can  for  your  candidate.  I  am  going  to  the 
florist's  to  get  a  bunch  of  the  flnest  white  roses  I  can 
find.  I  shall  meet  the  train  the  Colonel  arrives  on, 
and  invite  him  into  my  carriage  and  ride  up  with 
him  !”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  man  found  another 
candidate.  If  that  is  the  spirit  woman’s  suffrage  will 
bring  into  polities,  this  country  can  stand  a  vast 
amount  of  it !  §  ?  § 

The  following  doggerel  lines,  sung  in  a  comic  opera, 
are  supposed  to  tell  the  important  points  in  the  brew¬ 
ing  of  a  cup  of  tea  : 

l^lrst  you  take  and  warm  your  teapot, 

Eor  some  minutes,  two  or  three; 

'Tls  a  most  Important  secret. 

But  see  you  do  not  spare  the  tea. 

Bonr  some  water  Into  draw  It, 
l.et  the  water  boiling  be; 

'Then  HU  up  and  shake  and  pour  It. 

And  bless  the  man  who  found  out  tea. 

Celebrate  In  song,  Pekoe  and  Soosbong; 

Morning  Congou,  too.  syrupy  Foochoo. 

Give  to  mo,  oh,  give  to  me.  a  full  and  fragrant  cup  of  tea. 

Many  a  ton  of  good  tea  is  spoiled  in  the  brewing. 


SAVING  STEPS  FOR  THE  FAMILY  COOK. 

OW  prone  we  are  to  continue  in  the  old  ways.  It 
is  apparently  so  much  easier  to  follow  in  the 
beaten  track,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  than  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  question  whether  we  might 
not  improve  upon  our  present  manner  of  doing  our 
daily  routine  work.  One  thing  which  puzzled  me  and 
often  tried  my  patience,  was  the  floar  box,  mixing 
board,  and  the  various  plans  for  keeping  the  numer¬ 
ous  accompaniments,  such  as  bread  pans,  pie  pans, 
baking  powder,  soda,  lard,  spices,  sugar,  etc.  I  wanted 
a  place  for  all  these  things,  so  that,  when  doing  any 
baking,  no  extra  steps  would  need  to  be  taken  in 
search  of  the  various  articles  required.  The  molding 
board  especially  was  a  source  of  perplexity.  I  wanted 
one  which  could  be  put  away  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  ;  one  which  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
lifting,  and  from  which  flour,  crumbs  or  “litter” 
would  not  be  spilled  upon  the  floor  when  in  use  ; 
last,  but  not  least,  among  the  requirements,  it  should 
be  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  put  away  without 
clearing  all  flour  from  it,  or  washing  it,  every  time  it 
was  used. 

Figs.  95  and  96  illustrate  the  molding  board  born 
of  my  numerous  wants.  The  cupboard  portion  is  sim¬ 
ply  made  up  of  drawers  and  shelves,  for  which  no 
special  claim  of  originality  is  made,  but  the  whole 
combined  is  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.”  It 
has  no  antecedents,  but  I  hope  it  may  have  many  fol¬ 
lowers,  for  it  is  wonderfully  convenient,  and  “no 
housekeeper  should  be  without  one.”  As  shown  in 
the  illustration,  the  molding  board  forms  the  door  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  cupboard.  Fig.  95  repre¬ 
sents  the  cupboard  closed.  Fig.  96  shows  the  molding 
board  ready  for  use.  The  deep,  rounded  molding  at 
the  back  of  the  board  prevents  any  flour  from  fall¬ 
ing,  when  closing,  and  also  renders  the  mixing  board 
a  suitable  place  for  keeping  the  rolling-pin,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  board  is  supported  by  two  “stops,” 
such  as  are  found  in  old-fashioned  desks.  In  the 
drawer  a,  I  keep  my  flour  and  flour  sifter.  Under  this 
drawer  is  sufficient  and  convenient  space  for  pie,  bread 
and  cake  pans.  In  the  shelf,  b,  and  the  space  beneath, 
is  ample  room  for  all  baking  requisites.  In  the  drawer, 

c,  is  a  partition,  so  that  both  Graham  flour  and  corn 
meal  are  kept  in  it.  The  drawer  below  contains  tea 
towels  and  kitchen  aprons.  The  cupboard  to  the  left, 

d,  is  just  large  enough  for  my  bread  can.  The  cup¬ 
board  above  the  mixing  board  may  be  as  high  as  one 
wishes.  It  is  very  convenient  for  groceries  of  various 
kinds  which  one  may  wish  to  use  at  times,  in  making 
puddings,  etc. 

My  cupboard  is  built  flush  with  the  wall — is  a  part 
of  the  kitchen,  but  it  could  be  made  separately  One 
who  wishes  to  “save  steps”  should  have  such  a  cup¬ 
board  made — with  a  molding  board  like  the  one  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  and  see  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  bake 
— especially  when  in  a  hurry.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
work,  even  in  the  kitchen,  when  one  has  things 
arranged  conveniently,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
results  may  be  realized  from  the  least  expenditure  of 
wasted  energy.  It  is,  indeed,  so  much  energy,  so 
much  life,  wasted  when  one  tires  herself  out  “  trot¬ 


ting”  about  the  kitchen  from  cupboard  to  pantry  and 
vice  versa,  getting  ready  to  work.  I  do  not  believe  in 
pantries ;  or  perhaps  I  might  escape  criticism  by  say¬ 
ing  my  kitchen  is  all  pantry — furnished  with  such 
generous  cupboards  that  I  “  have  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing.”  In  this  way  I  have  no  pantry  to  keep  clean, 
and  cupboards  are  not  such  “  catch-alls”  as  pantries 
often  are.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  lady  say,  “I  shut 
the  pantry  door  quickly  after  me  because  it  always 
looks  so  dreadful,”  and  1  thought  to  myself,  “I  am 
thankful  I  have  no  pantry  to  be  a  nightmare  to  me.” 

It  is  really  surprising  how  much  may  be  added  to 
the  convenience  of  ordinary  houses  by  a  little  thought¬ 
ful  ingenuity,  and  very  little  expense.  It  is  a  little 
brain  work  that  is  needed  in  the  kitchen,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  It  makes  me  tired  to  see  some  people  do 
their  work — they  trot,  trot,  trot,  all  the  forenoon  and 
accomplish  so  little.  This  is  what  renders  housework 
so  tiresome  to  many  housewives  ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  that,  with  some  system,  some  method, 
some  planning,  the  necessary  routine  work  may  be 
done,  and  a  fair  amount  of  time  left  in  reserve  for 
what  one  especially  likes  to  do.  I  believe  that  every  one 
should  have  something  to  look  forward  to,  always 
some  pleasure,  some  work,  which,  because  it  is  under¬ 
taken  for  love  of  it,  will  be  a  source  of  recreation. 
There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  cultivate  morality,  as 
work,  and  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  so  demor¬ 
alizing,  as  idleness.  But  it  is  fruitless  labor  which 
wearies ;  steps  taken  in  vain  which  have  brought 
kitchen  work  into  the  field  of  drudgery.  We  may 
“pause  to  enjoy  the  rose  bush”  and  to  plant  roses  and 


The  Economy  Molding  Board. 

honeysuckles  everywhere.  We  may  “  broaden  our 
lives,”  and  still  do,  creditably,  the  “  kitchen  work,”  if 
we  do  not  waste  our  energy  by  taking  needless  steps. 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


DIARY  OF  AN  AVERAGE  DAY. 

STEINS  TAKEN  BY  THE  BUSY  HOUSEKEEPER 

We  wish  to  secure  some  facts  sbowlag  how  farm  housekeepers  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  spend  the  average  day.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  the  history  of  an  average  day  In  your  life,  giving, 
as  In  a  day’s  diary,  a  sketch  of  the  work  you  are  called  upon  to  do 
from  the  preparation  of  breakfast  till  evening,  and  also  hours  for 
rest  or  recreation?  Such  Items  as  size  of  family,  what  constitutes 
housework,  conveniences  for  making  work  easier,  statistics  about  the 
number  of  steps  taken,  dishes  wasned,  etc.,  wlU  be  of  Interest  to  all. 

A  Woman’s  Work  is  Never  Done. 

It  is  necessary  on  a  farm  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  If  the  sun  peep  in  at  your  window  before  you 
have  begun  your  day’s  work,  you  will  not  gain  the 
time  that  you  have  lost,  in  all  day.  The  first  thing  to 
do,  is  to  open  all  the  windows  and  shake  up  the  beds. 
Then  kindle  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  and  get 
breakfast  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is 
over,  the  milk  and  butter  must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
children  got  ready  for  school.  Some  meat  must  be 
put  on  to  cook,  and  a  pie  or  pudding  made  for  dinner. 
Then  the  sweeping  and  dusting  must  be  done  and  all 
the  things  put  away  that  are  out  of  their  proper 
places,  and  the  beds  made.  By  this  time,  dinner  must 
be  made  ready  and  the  dishes  washed.  If  the  time 
can  possibly  be  spared,  one  should  lie  down  and  take 
a  nap,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  more  work.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  one  should  dress  in  a  neat,  becoming  manner, 
and  sit  down  to  sew  until  it  is  time  to  get  supper. 
When  supper  is  over  we  have  to  attend  to  the  milk 
again  and  wash  the  supper  dishes  ;  then  prepare  some¬ 
thing  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  sit  down  to 
sew  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 

This  is  about  the  way  work  should  be  done,  but 
there  are  extras  almost  every  day,  such  as  washing, 
ironing,  cleaning,  entertaining  company,  and  unusual 
cooking.  There  are  a  great  many  little  things  to  be 
done  in  taking  care  of  the  children  and  others  of  the 
family.  Putting  in  wood  and  fixing  a  wood  fire  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  ;  so  that  there  is  never  time  for 
one  bit  of  recreation,  for  every  day  brings  all  the 


work  that  one  can  do  and  more  than  can  be  done.  One 
must  do  a  double  quantity  of  work  before  going  and 
after  coming  back,  if  she  go  away  even  for  one  day. 
As  for  rest,  there  is  work  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
ST  that  there  is  no  time  for  any  rest  except  on  San- 
days.  I  suppose  there  are  no  two  days  alike  in  the 
innumerable  steps  to  be  taken  and  dishes  to  be  washed. 

Connecticut.  mbs.  d  a.  s. 

Hecreation’s  Share  in  a  Busy  Day. 

I  am  glad  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
“  small  village  ”  life  and  its  duties,  with  some  of  those 
who  think  that  farmers’  wives  are  all  overworked, 
and  that  the  village  wives  have  nothing  to  do.  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  from  the  age  of 
14  till  I  was  married  at  22,  I  had  full  charge  of  the 
work,  as  my  mother  was  an  invalid.  I  certainly 
worked  no  harder  then  than  since.  I  married  a  mer¬ 
chant  15  years  ago,  and  besides  attending  to  house¬ 
hold  duties,  held  myself  in  readiness  for  any  call  that 
he  might  make  upon  my  time.  At  the  beginning  of 
these  hard  times,  he  made  an  assignment,  bought  a 
small  weekly  paper  on  credit,  and  began  life  over 
again.  Since  then  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  out¬ 
side  of  my  housework,  except  to  read  proof.  We  have 
seven  children,  the  oldest  14,  the  youngest  13^.  My 
greatest  pleasure  and  recreation  is  gardening — not 
fiowers  alone,  but  all  garden  plants.  I  have  a  sewing 
machine,  clothes  wringer  and  a  dishwasher.  I  never 
do  my  washing  or  ironing  when  I  can  possibly  get  it 
done,  which  is  about  half  of  the  time.  The  other  half 
there  is  no  one  in  town  who  does  washing.  I  have  not 
had  a  hired  girl  at  all  for  the  last  three  years.  There 
are  so  very  few  good  ones  that  a  half  dozon  places  are 
always  waiting  for  them  ;  and  of  course  the  smallest 
families  get  the  help.  The  boy  gets  in  the  wood  and 
water,  but  I  have  to  see  that  it  is  done.  The  children 
at  present  are  not  in  school,  and  they  perform  the 
household  duties  that  I  do  not  mention.  My  husband 
helps  all  he  can  without  neglecting  business,  and  if  I 
happen  to  be  sick  a  day,  which  is  very  seldom,  he  is 
capable  of  taking  the  household  reins  himself. 

Wednesday. — Arose  at  6:30.  Milked,  strained  and 
put  away  the  milk  ;  fed  the  cows  (two  of  them);  pre¬ 
pared  breakfast ;  hemmed  and  marked  nine  sheets  on 
the  machine  ;  set  a  hen  ;  prepared  dinner  ;  worked  in 
the  garden  nearly  all  the  afternoon;  prepared  supper; 
washed  the  dishes ;  put  baby  and  the  next  older  to 
bed  ;  read  till  bed-time,  about  an  hour. 

Saturday. — Prepared  breakfast ;  milked,  turned  out 
the  cows,  strained  and  put  away  the  milk ;  washed  a 
part  of  the  dishes  ;  darned  stockings  ;  sewed  buttons 
on  vest  for  the  boy  ;  mended  top  for  Gay ;  gave  baby 
and  the  next  to  the  baby  a  bath  ;  sewed  on  a  missing 
button  ;  made  beds,  changing  sheets  and  pillowslips  ; 
got  dinner — corn  bread,  biscuits,  mashed  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  fried  meat,  tea,  dessert  made  yesterday — 
changed  dress  and  went  up  town  for  some  groceries  ; 
called  on  a  sick  friend  ;  prepared  supper,  put  baby 
and  next  the  baby  to  bed  ;  sat  with  them  till  asleep, 
8:30  p.  M.;  read  till  bed- time.  mbs.  a.  j.  p. 

Tennessee. 

The  Help  of  Natural  Gas. 

In  a  family  of  five  grown  persons,  my  work  is  hard 
to  describe,  as  it  consists  so  much  of  work  left  by  the 
rest.  To-day,  breakfast  was  over  by  6  o’clock.  I 
washed  and  put  away  the  dishes,  helped  churn  in  a 
swinging  barrel  churn,fed  the  chickens,  looked  over  the 
sitting  hens,  took  some  little  chickens  from  the  nests, 
and  swept  and  tidied  the  house  generally.  I  watered 
the  plants,  helped  get  dinner  for  the  family  and  two 
sheep  shearers,  and  finished  the  dishes  by  1  o’clock. 
For  recreation  and  rest,  I  read  and  practiced  on  the 
piano  till  4  o’clock.  Then  I  prepared  supper  for  the 


A  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 
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same  number  as  at  dinner,  and  helped 
put  away  the  milk.  No  account  has 
been  taken  of  steps,  as  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible,  for  I  have  probably  been 
upstairs  half  a  dozen  times  and  to  the 
gfarden  half  as  many  times,  and  as  many 
times  to  the  barn.  This  is  a  very  leis¬ 
urely  day,  as  we  had  no  washing,  iron¬ 
ing,  housecleaning,  baking,  fruit  can¬ 
ning,  visiting,  visitors,  sewings  or  other 
extra  work.  We  have  no  farm  hand  to 
board,  as  one  lives  in  a  house  on  the 
farm  ;  no  wood  to  bring  in,  no  lamps  to 
clean  or  fires  to  kindle,  as  we  use  natural 
gas  for  fuel  and  lights.  m.  h. 

Indiana. 


THE  WOMAN’S  MONEY. 

SHAKE  FOR  WIFE  OR  DAUGHTER. 

”  How  can  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter 
best  supply  herself  tvith  the  money 
needed  for  her  own  wants  f" 

Part  IV. 

HE  daughter  taught  the  school  near 
the  farm  during  the  summer  term. 
During  this  season,  she  gave  each  of  her 
three  sisters  one  music  lesson  every 
week,  and  did  what  she  could  to  prepare 
her  wardrobe  for  a  school  year’s  absence 
from  home.  A  small  legacy  from  a  rela¬ 
tive  then  recently  deceased,  united  with 
her  own  carefully  saved  earnings,  en¬ 
abled  her  to  take  the  first  year’s  course 
of  study  in  a  first-class  woman’s  college. 
During  the  summer  vacation  her  mother 
suggested  that  she  apply  for  the  school 
near  her  home  for  the  coming  year.  By 
teaching  there  she  would  be  able  to  save 
her  entire  earnings,  and  possibly  might 
be  able  to  enter  college  again.  She  ob¬ 
tained  the  school,  and  while  teaching 
took  up  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
without  a  teacher,  and  successfully 
passed  the  examinations.  During  this 
year,  the  three  younger  sisters  resumed 
their  studies  in  music,  under  their  sis¬ 
ter’s  instruction.  Each  one  received  an 
hour’s  lesson  from  her  each  week.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  had  two  other  pupils 
in  music.  One  of  these  required  her  to 
come  to  her  own  home,  paying  her  32 
per  term  extra.  In^ittle  ways,  by  sew¬ 
ing  or  otherwise,  the  mother  was  able  to 
add  a  little  to  her  daughter’s  earnings. 
Before  the  close  of  this  year,  she  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  college  request¬ 
ing  a  scholarship  which  pays  all  tuition. 
In  a  short  time  she  received  a  kind  letter, 
granting  the  request,  as  was  expressed, 
“  to  one  who  had  proved  herself.”  Feel¬ 
ing  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
the  college  work  should  receive  no  in¬ 
terruption  at  the  close  of  another  year, 
the  mother  obtained  an  agency  for  some 
Christmas  books,  and  canvassed  during 
the  time  she  could  be  spared  from  home, 
during  the  vacation  of  the  district  school, 
the  girls  doing  the  housekeeping.  The 
mother  was  so  successful  that  she  was 
able  to  deposit  in  the  bank  a  sum  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  first  payment  for  the 
next  college  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the 
daughter  had,  through  the  influence  of  a 
friend,  obtained  a  position  as  pianist  in 
a  boarding-house  at  a  summer  resort. 
In  addition  to  furnishing  music,  she 
was  required  to  address  a  large  number 
of  envelopes,  containing  announcements. 

As  soon  as  college  work  was  begun, 
she  applied  for  work  that  is  sometimes 
allotted  to  students  who  wish  to  earn 
something  to  help  pay  expenses.  She 
was  permitted  to  do  some  library  work. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


That  stove  mitten  is  something  that 
should  be  in  every  kitchen.  We  send  it 
as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription. 
If  any  one  is  not  pleased  with  it  after 
getting  it,  we  will  pay  35  cents  for  it. 


and  while  there  learned  that  students 
were  paid  15  cents  per  hour  for  hand 
printing  for  library  work.  With  a  slip 
from  the  library  used  as  a  copy,  she 
practiced  printing.  One  who  has  not 
undertaken  the  task  cannot  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  to  form  the  letters  in  right 
proportions.  She  practiced  a  long  time 
before  she  dared  to  ask  for  this  kind  of 
work.  But  her  careful  habits  of  accu¬ 
racy  were  of  great  value  to  her  here.  She 
was  given  work  to  do,  and  so  accurately 
and  rapidly  did  she  perform  this  work 
that  in  a  short  time  she  was  told  to  make 
out  her  bills  for  25  cents  an  hour  instead 
of  15  cents,  which  was  the  regular  price. 
All  spare  minutes  were  improved  in  this 
manner. 

During  the  first  two  years,  she  had 
been  absent  from  home  during  the  whole 
college  year.  Of  a  home-loving  nature, 
she  had  always  found  her  greatest  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  companionship  of  the 
loved  ones  there.  During  the  third  year, 
her  earnings  were  sufficient  to  allow  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  her  home,  for  the 
Christmas  vacation.  There  was  much 
extra  work  in  the  library  the  following 
year,  principally  printing  and  catalogu¬ 
ing,  and  this  work  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  continued  during  the  summer 
vacation.  She  applied  for  and  secured 
the  position  at  a  remunerative  price.  The 
first  of  August,  she  came  home  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  rest,  and  to  do  her  sewing  for  the 
next  year.  In  addition  to  her  regular 
library  work,  for  which  she  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  3100,  she  had,  by  working  extra 
hours,  earned  350  at  the  close  of  the 
Christmas  vacation.  When  she  is  gradu¬ 
ated  in  June,  her  entire  indebtedness 
will  not  exceed  3150.  There  is  nothing 
that  she  would  accept  in  exchange  for 
the  knowledge  gained  by  this  course  of 
training.  For  any  sacrifice  the  mother 
may  have  felt  it  her  duty  to  make  in  per¬ 
forming  her  self-appointed  task,  she 
hourly  feels  that  she  is  repaid  many  fold 
in  the  loyal,  loving  service  so  cheerfully 
rendered  by  each  one  of  her  children  in 
their  pure  and  lofty  womanhood.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  their  mother  has  passed 
through  severe  trials.  She  took  unto 
herself  these  words  of  inspiration, 
“  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand¬ 
ing.”  “In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths,” 
and  found  the  promise  verified  unto  her 
soul.  BEATRICE. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Filling  for  Pin  Cushions. — Light 
woolen  knit  goods — like  shawls  and 
scarfs — when  they  become  otherwise 
useless,  make  excellent  filling  for  pin 
cushions.  Cut  them  into  fine  pieces  with 
the  scissors.  s.  e.  h. 

Homemade  Napkin  Rings. — Crochet  a 
chain  as  long  as  required  ;  crochet  back 
again  in  open  work  ;  then  on  each  side 
make  a  row  of  scallops.  Use  some  pretty 
shade  of  heavy  cotton — carpet  warp  is 
suitable,  or  any  of  the  fancy  tidy  cottons; 
light  brown  and  drab  are  pretty  shades 
to  use.  Varnish,  and  when  dry  run  a 
narrow  ribbon  through  the  open  work. 
Each  ring  should  have  a  different  col¬ 
ored  ribbon.  These  rings,  while  cheap, 
are  serviceable  and  pretty.  Napkins 
made  of  red  and  white,  or  blue  and  white 
plaid  toweling  are  pretty  for  every-day 
use,  and  require  less  labor  in  doing  up. 
Children  learn  to  be  neat  at  the  table  by 
having  each  his  own  napkin. 

MABEL  H.  MON8EY. 

For  THE  Outdoor  Rest. — A  country 
home  is  not  complete  without  a  piazza. 
The  piazza  in  summer  requires  a  number 
of  things  to  furnish  it,  without  which  it 
will  not  contribute  its  share  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  family.  There  should  be  a 
strong  hammock,  supplied  with  cushions; 
several  chairs,  including  a  rocker  or  two, 
and  a  table.  Cushions  for  the  hammock 
will  be  pretty  and  serviceable  if  covered 

mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


with  bandanna  handkerchiefs  or  blue 
denim.  If  the  piazza  be  made  inviting 
and  all  ready,  it  is  much  easier  to  take 
the  little  bit  of  rest  the  tired  woman 
needs.  But  if  she  must  drag  the  com¬ 
fortable  chair  from  the  sitting  room  to 
the  cool  piazza,  nine  times  out  of  ten  she 
will  go  without  the  little  respite  which 
lessens  very  much  the  wear  and  tear  of 
housework.  And  as  for  the  hammock — 
is  there  anything  that  can  take  the  place 
of  a  hammock  ?  Certainly  no  lounge  or 
sofa  can  equal  it.  It  is  as  nearly  a 
flowery  bed  of  ease  as  any  of  us  poor 
mortals  will  find  in  this  world  ;  a  ham¬ 
mock  and  a  good  book  may  not  carry 
one  to  the  skies,  but  they  can  take  one 
away  from  earthly  cares  for  a  few  pre¬ 
cious  minutes.  Don’t  forget  to  have  a 
place  for  the  book  or  paper  that  is  to  do 
its  part  in  your  rest.  g aitiier  howe  . 


BORROWED  BITS  OF  WISDOM. 

The  hlKhest  duties  oft  are  found 
Living  on  the  lowest  ground. 

In  hidden  and  unnoticed  ways, 
in  household  works,  on  common  days  ; 
Whate’er  Is  done  for  God  alone, 

Thy  God  acceptable  will  own.  —Monsell. 

_ W.  D.  Howells:  “Women  are  at 

once  the  best  and  the  worst  Americans  ; 
the  best  because  their  hearts  are  the 
purest,  the  worst  because  their  heads  are 
the  idlest.” 

. . .  .The  Outlook  :  “  The  sense  of  humor 
keeps  a  man  in  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  author  of  E jclesiastes,  who  recog¬ 
nized  the  play  of  the  emotions,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  a  time  to  laugh 
and  a  time  to  dance.” 

. . .  .Margery  Daw  in  N.  Y.  Press  : 
“  There  is  a  power  which  comes  to  a  wo¬ 
man  who  does  not  compromise  with  the 
dictates  of  her  heart.  Do  not  waste 
yourself  on  men  whom  you  do  not  re¬ 
spect.  Keep  in  mind  the  sort  of  man 
you  want  to  marry,  and  he  will  one  day 
come.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Cures 

OTHERS, 

WILL 

Cure  You. 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 
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STRONG. 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America. 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.Tourjde.  Carl  Faelten,  Directoi 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


The  Old  Arm  Chair, 

THK  LOUNGE,  DESK  or  GARDEN 
SEAT  CU-SHIONS,  should  be  covered  with 
PANTASOTB.  It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like 
V  leather.  Costs  half  as  much.  These  stores  and 
many  others  sell  It:  Jas.  A.  Hearn,  M.  J.  Gross- 
man,  New  York;  Andrew  Dutton,  Houghton, 
&  Dutton,  Boston;  Wanamaker,  Brown  De 
Turck,  Philadelphia;  Lussky,  Payne  &  Co., 
Chicago;  C.  L.  Greeno,  Cincinnati;  Wm  Barr 
Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Send  for  Free  Samples  to  the 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

WAKEUOOMS:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Mills;  Passaic,  N.  j. 


Everything 

Made  of  Black  Leather 

would  last  twice  as  long,  be  stronger, 
keep  shape,  be  soft  and  clean,  il 
kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial-^and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it— a  swob 
with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “How  to  Take  Caru 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  on,  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consth 
pation  is  the  most  frequett 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

II n IIP  CTIinY  Success  in  Uxtsiness  Life  Is 
nllmr  ^  •***'*■  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
II U  III  la  take  a  thorough  BuslneeB  College  Course 
by  MAIL.  It  will  pay.  Send  2  cents  for  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue.  HKYANT  &  TKATTGN, 

No.  416  Main  Street,  BuiTalo,  N.  Y. 


WIFF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
"■rt  HAND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

A  Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Tm> 
■proved  High  Arm  Slngeraewing machine 
.  finely  tinished,  nickel  plated, ailnpted  to  light 
,  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Years;  with 
Aiitomatieliobbln  Winder,  Sclf>ThrendIng  Cylln* 
[dor  Sbuttle,  Helf*Se(titig  Needle  and  a  complete 
^.sft  of  Steel  Attnehments;  shipped  any  whereon 
30  Day’s  Trial*  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  In  use*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments*  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits, 
pprr  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  largo  frea 
I  n  b  C  catalogue,  testimonials  and  (slimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
Sts.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
•Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  I’uriiitou  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 
and  nothing  else  pol¬ 
ishes  so  well.  Never 
soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  with  renewal 
subscription  31.25;  or 
given  to  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber  for  one  new 
subscription.  If  the  men  had  to  polish 
the  stoves,  there  would  be  one  of  these 
in  every  house.  There  are  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  this  mitten  made,  but  this  is  the 
only  genuine  lamb’s  wool. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Oor.  Pearl  andOhambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


ADVEBTISING  SATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  N ew  -  If  orker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltnral  Preai, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  aectlon  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
manttles.  P^They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  HATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  llne.26  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ad/e.,"  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
PTABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d,,  or  8^  marks,  or  lOJ^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second- cl  ass  mall  matter. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“BITS.” 

Pleasb  don’t  forsret  about  the  offer  of 
The  R.  N  -Y.  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Only  50  cents  !  That  is  cheap  enough  to 
satisfy  anybody.  Send  GO  cents  and  we 
throw  in  a  copy  of  “A  Fortune  In  Two 
Acres.”  Send  31  and  you  get  “  The 
Business  lien”  in  cloth,  as  well  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest  of  1894. 

§  §  2 

Before  many  days  the  season  for  hold¬ 
ing  picnics  and  other  outdoor  gatherings, 
will  be  upon  us.  Go  to  such  gatherings 
by  all  means,  and  have  a  good  time.  It 
does  folks  good  to  rub  up  against  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  talk  over 
crops  and  other  matters.  Among  “other 
matters”  we  suggest  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a 
valuable  theme  for  discourse.  It  is  valu¬ 
able  because  it  offers  a  chance  to  earn 
an  honest  dollar  by  taking  a  few  sub¬ 
scriptions.  At  such  meetings  you  will 
find  a  happy,  good  natured  lot  of  folks 
in  j  ast  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  talk 
paper.  There  is  no  better  place  for  tak¬ 
ing  subscriptions.  We  will  thank  you 
to  send  us  the  dates  of  all  such  meetings 
in  your  vicinity,  and  will  take  pleasure 
in  fitting  you  out  with  samples  and  cir¬ 
culars  and  the  best  cash  terms  you  ever 
heard  of.  ‘i  ^  'i 

Here  is  a  sample  story  from  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  :. 

It  l8  unnecessary  to  run  my  advertisement  lonjfer 
as  1  have  had  more  orders  than  I  could  hll,  espe¬ 
cially  for  blackberry  plants.  They  came  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Ohio.  Beware  of  Tuk  R.  N.-Y.  If  you 
haven’t  a  large  stock  to  sell,  waltjer  f.  tabbu. 

Not  exactly  that.  Even  with  a  small 
crop  you  should  try  to  sell  to  the  best 
advantage. 

A  Virginia  friend  fathers  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

In  my  humble  0]>lnlon,  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  the  best 
paper  of  Us  kind  of  which  1  have  any  knowledge, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  intelligent  farmer  living  In 
a  country  like  this  (where  agriculture  may  be  said  to 
be  In  Its  Infancy),  can  do  without  It.  I  find  that  a 
certain  amount  of  sense  Is  required  to  enable  one  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  paper  like  yours,  as  well  as  derive 
benefit  from  Its  teachings.  I  know  of  no  paper  that 
compares  at  all  favorably  with  It.  Wishing  It  abun¬ 
dant  success  and  life  until  the  curse  Is  removed 
from  the  earth,  1  am.  yours  truly,  J.  A.  tayi.ou. 

That  would  certainly  give  us  a  long  life. 

A  friend  out  in  Indiana  doubtless  in¬ 
spired  by  The  R.  N.-Y’s  efforts  at  poetry 
drops  into  verse  this  way  : 

And  now,  dear  RuiiAi.,  before  I’m  through,  I  must 
say  a  word  or  two  to  you ;  your  paper’s  so  full  of  good 
advice,  that  1  have  to  read  It  over  twice,  then  lay  It 
carefully  away  to  read  again  some  rainy  day.  It 
teaches  me  the  proper  way  to  raise  more  corn  and 
wheat  and  hay;  it  also  teaches  howto  raise  with 
ease  good  cabbage,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  peas.  It  also 
plainly  teaches  how  to  properly  feed  and  treat  your 
cow,  and  lots  of  other  useful  things.  It  weekly  before 
Its  readers  brings. 

To  show  you  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not 
a  sectional  Eastern  paper,  we  offer  the 
following  : 

My  Advertising  brings  me  sample  copies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  publications  from  all  over  the  country,  but 
I  consider  The  K.  N.-Y.  at  the  head  of  the  list  In  Its 
line.  We  subscribe  for  about  16  dltferent  publica¬ 
tions.  May  Its  shadow  never  grow  less. 

Steele  City,  Neb.  i).  t.  g  ault. 

We  hope  to  “grow  less”  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  working  off  any  useless  fat  that 
may  accumulate. 

The  following  note  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  : 

Y^onrs  with  sample  copy  Is  received.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
seems  to  retain  all  its  old-time  vim  and  Interesting 
matter  for  the  farmer  and  market  gardener.  I  there¬ 
fore  hand  you  herewith  expresss  money  order  for  J1 
for  which  please  place  me  on  your  list  for  one  year. 
Connecticut.  q.  p  m. 

That  bears  out  Mr.  Chapman’s  statement 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  show  the 
paper  and  pocket  a  dollar.  Are  there  no 
men  near  you  who  simply  need  “  ask¬ 
ing  ”?  And  now,  thanking  you  for  your 
attention,  we  will  conclude  with  this 
brief  sermon:  §  |  | 

From  where  we  sit,  on  the  eighth  fioor 
of  a  big  building,  we  can  look  down  on  a 
large  portion  of  New  York.  In  all  direc¬ 
tions  the  city  sweeps  away.  Here  and 
there  high  buildings  and  chimneys  shoot 
up  into  the  air,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  lower  than  we  are.  A  singular 
spectacle  is  presented  when  a  storm 


cloud  sweeps  down  upon  the  city.  The 
sun  is  shut  out  from  view.  The  air  is  dim 
and  misty  and  many  objects  are  obscured. 
Things  that  are  prominent  on  sunny 
days  are  now  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 
There  is  one  tall  white  church  steeple  in 
view.  The  darker  the  day  the  clearer  it 
stands  out  in  full  relief.  When  other 
things  are  obscured,  there  it  stands  like 
a  white  finger  pointed  upward.  It 
attracts  more  attention  than  any  other 
object.  Now  for  the  business  side  of  it. 
These  days  of  business  depression  are  like 
the  cloud.  There  is  poor  demand  for 
ordinary  things.  Their  value  is  obscured. 
Things  are  needed  so  good  and  superior 
that  they  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
like  the  white  church  steeple.  Are  you 
breeding  for  such  quality  in  your  prod¬ 
uce  ?  No  ?  Why  not  ?  What  are  you 
taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  ? 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Turning  eggs.— In  The  r.  N.-Y.  of  April  U,  F. 
H.  V.  says:  “  The  tray  of  eggs  is  taken  from  the  in¬ 
cubator,  and  set  on  top  of  the  machine,  an  empty 
tray  Is  placed  on  it,  the  two  are  firmly  grasped  and 
reversed.  1  noticed  that  before  replacing  in  the  in¬ 
cubator,  the  eggs  are  carefully  placed  large  ends  up. 
‘  What  Is  the  object  of  that?’  ‘  So  that  the  ducks  or 
chicks  will  have  more  room  to  form,  and  thus  develop 
better.’”  I  full  to  comprehend  this.  If  the  object  Is 
to  keep  the  large  ends  up  all  the  time,  why  turn  at 
all?  Is  there  more  room  Inside  an  egg  shell  with 
the  large  end  up  than  In  any  other  position? 

AN8.— The  passage  quoted  evidently  didn’t  make 
the  matter  quite  clear.  The  eggs  are  not  set  up  on 
end.  The  following  from  Mr.  Ordway,  proprietor  of 
the  farm  described,  makes  the  matter  and  the  reason 
for  turning,  plain:  “The  large  end  of  the  egg  Is  ele¬ 
vated  slightly  so  as  to  have  the  chick  form  In  that 
end  where  there  Is  the  most  room,  as  you  said.  The 
germ  floats  and  Is  always  on  top,  but  If  not  turned 
regularly  It  sticks  to  the  shell  and  dies.  Ducks 
especially  are  liable  to  die  In  the  shell  when  they 
form  In  the  smaller  end.” 

Mending  marble  table.— I  have  a  marble  table 
which  Is  broken  In  two  pieces.  Is  there  any  way  to 
have  It  mended  so  It  will  hold  together  ?  reader. 

Ans.— No.  If  the  marble  slab  can  be  placed  on 
something  solid,  a  cement  may  be  made  that  will  fill 
up  the  broken  place,  but  It  will  not  hold  It  together 
otherwise.  Melt  together  two  pounds  of  beeswax 
and  one  pound  of  resin,  and  add  I)^  pound  of  the 
same  kind  of  marble  that  Is  to  be  cemented.  Strew 
this  into  the  melted  mixture,  stir  them  well  together 
and  knead  the  mass  in  water  that  the  powder  may 
be  thoroughly  Incorporated.  The  proportion  of  pow¬ 
dered  marble  may  be  varied  as  required  to  make  the 
cement  nearer  the  color  of  the  stone  on  which  it  is  to 
be  used.  It  must  be  heated  when  applied,  as  well  as 
the  parts  to  which  It  Is  to  be  applied,  and  the  latter 
must  be  thoroughly  dry.  Some  of  the  dust  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  seam  before  the  cement  Is  hardened, 
so  as  to  make  a  uniform  surface.  This  cement  may 
be  used  on  different  kinds  of  stone. 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

FROM  OUR 

Pot = Grown  Plants. 

Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety  by  the  million.  All 
grown  under  my  own  supervision. 

Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive 
summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  lloltl  FastC'orn  Kimlevs.  Ti 
automatically.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 
Every  farmer  needs  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  being  sold.  Liberal  terms 
'  agents.  Easy  work.  Apfily 

/  fQj.  territory.  Complete  outfit 

only  costs  5  cents. 
TJIETIEC’O.  Uniidilla,  S,“ 


^11 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


W'E  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
Phosphates  I 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
ANO  VINES,  , 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  \Ve  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials* 


But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys; 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh;. 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“  JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’.s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  color  to  25  pounds  of  lead.  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Was  Awarded 
the  Highest  Pre- 
in i  u  in  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR. 
This  barn  Is  divided 
Into  three  compart¬ 
ments,  viz  ;  Ground 
Floor,  Driveway  and 
Mow.  Bend  to  the 
”  Pioneer”  hay  car¬ 
rier  manufacturers  for  an  illustrated  description,  giv¬ 
ing  size  and  dimensions  of  the 
material  used  In  its  construc- 
tlcn.  with  estimate  of  cost;  also 
lor  circulars  describing  im- 
proveaenis  In  hay  Cirrlers  and 
track  pate  ted  to  us  May  1, 1894. 

.1.  E  PORTER  COMI’ANY 
Ottawa,  Ill. 


HAY  CAPS, 

STACK  COVERS. 

Agricultural  Implement  Covers.  Covers  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  Plain  Canvas  or  Waterproof,  Horse  Covers, 
Aprons,  etc. 

AWNINGS,  TENTS. 

National  Waterproof  Fibre  Co., 

36  SOUTH  STUEBT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’BI  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  m 

UNLBACHBD  ■■ 

BABDWOOD  I  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston.  Mass. 


Salt  for  Fertilizer. 

Best  thing  to  use  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Hay  and 
Potatoes.  Natures  restorer  for  worn  out  land.  In¬ 
creases  yield  from  16  to  60  per  cent.  After  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  are  preparing  a  grade  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Write  for  prices  delivered. 

THB  LkBOY  salt  CO.,  LeBoy,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

A/iE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobaceo, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  16 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Ealnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


PERKINS 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 
PUMP¬ 
ING 
MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

PKIIKINS  WIND  MILL  CO., 
21  Bridge  St.,  Mlsliuwaka,  Xn<L 


ON’T 


Water  unless  pumped  H  El  nif 
cold  and  fresh  by  a  M  n  N  M  I  V  j  p  p  I 


$30 


There  is  no  necessity  of  p 
working  all  your  life  when  ‘ 

You  Can 
Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  Ac., 

without  it  costing  you 
cent  to  keep.  Always  In 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired. 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par-, 
tlcular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your 
name  and  address  sent  to  our  near-  urr-em  ..  ■ 

est office.  SEND  TO-DAY.  WXffl  DaUdV. 

SM/TH&  WINCHESTER  CO.,  ^ 

19-37  Wendell  St  2-12  Hartford  St  BOSTON,  MaSS. 

Branch  Office;  174  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  $1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


A  MICHIGAN  GOVERNOR  TESTIFIES. 


IIambubg,  MICH.,  May  7, 1894. 

Sirs:— The  strip  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  put 
up  by  your  Mr.  C.W.  Scott  for  me,  Is  attracting  much 
attention  and  favorable  comments  from  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  question  of  fencing  Isone  of  deep  Interest 
in  this  section.  Our  Fences  are  old  and  poor;  we 
have  not  the  timber  to  make  rails  and  lumber  is  too 
expensive.  Wire  seems  to  be  the  material  we  must 
use  and  yourfeuce— The  Page  Woven  Wire  seems 
tome  the  bestyetinvented.  It  Is  neat  la  appearance, 
durable  and  safely  keeps  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
really  is  the  most  economical  fence  a  farmer  can 
build.  1  believe  It  Is  the  coming  fence. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

EDWIN  B.  WINANS. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 

FOB  SALE  CHEAP. 

I  have  a  nearly  new  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  with 
Corn  and  Fertilizer  Attachments,  and  also  an  Aspin¬ 
wall  Cutter  for  sale.  Also  a  Clark  Cutaway  Harrow. 

C.  B.  WHITE,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS. 


BUTTHR. 

Orasmerr,  Btnte  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras..  .17  3— 

BlKln  and  other  Western,  extras . IT  &— 

Western,  first . 15  316 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds .  . 12  313 

State  dairy,  half-tnbs,  extras . 16^  ^17 

Firsts . 15H3I6 

Seconds . 13  314 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 16^@16 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 15  @1514 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @15 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @  — 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 14  @15 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 1014311 

Thirds .  9  a  914 

Western  dairy,  firsts . . 1114312 

Seconds . 10  @1014 

Thirds .  9  a  914 

Factory,  cnrrent  make,  extra . —  0— 

First . 1014@U 

Seconds .  9h@10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

CHBBSB. 

State,  fall  cream,  lartre,  choice  . 10  @— 

Full  cream,  lar^e.  fair  to  prime . 10  @— 

Full  cream,  small,  colored . l^l^alOH 

Full  cream,  small,  whim . 1014@1014 

I.>lKht  skims.  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  8143  9 

Part  skims.  Hers.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  5  @  714 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  7  @714 

Part  skims,  fair  to  god .  6  @  614 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3140  6 

Full  skims .  2  @3 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  12  @  1214 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  N  ).  Indiana,  fancy . .  12®  — 
Western,  fresb  gathered,  ay erage  oest..  1114@  11J4 
Southwestern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  lilt®  — 

FRUITS— GBBIWN 

Apples,  Rnssets,  Roxbury,  per  bbl .  4  .50®  6  60 

Russets.  Q-olden,  per  bbl .  4  00®  4  50 

Lemons.  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  -@  — 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  4  503  5  00 

Russets,  fancy,  per  box .  4  00®  4  50 

Bright,  fair  to  prime,  per  box  . .  3  509  4  00 

Russets,  fair  to  prime,  per  box .  2  50®  3  BO 

Large,  coarse  and  poor  per  box .  1  003  2  50 

Peaches.  Peen-to,  per  carrier . .  1  50®  3  ro 

Bldwell,  per  carrier .  1503  2  BO 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  per  quart .  3a  8 

Delaware,  per  quart .  3®  8 

N.  C..  per  quart .  3®  7 

Norfolk,  per  quart.  .  2®  5 

Jersey,  per  quart .  4®  8 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  prime,  per  ICO . 20  00  3  26  00 


POULTRY  — LI  VB. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  ®  85 

Western,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  3  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  perlb .  9)4®  10 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb . . .  9)4  3  — 

Oeese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  ®1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  90  ®l  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair.  70  ®  9C 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  ®  50 

Boosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  ®  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  18  ®  26 

Turkeys,  mixed,  ner  lb .  7  3  9 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West’n,  light  weights,  choice..  8  ®  9 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  6  @  6 

Broilers,  Phlla..  fancy . 35  ®  37 

I,.  1  .  scalded .  28  @  — 

Baltimore,  scalded .  28  «  — 

Westfrn,  dry  picked .  25  ®  30 

Western,  scalded .  20  ®  2b 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  24  a  25 

Fowls  A  Chickens,  State  A  Penn.,  prime  .  8)4®  9 
Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  small...  8)4®  9 

Dry-olcked,  large .  8)4®  9 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  8)4®  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7)4  3  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  ®  5)4 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dosen . 2  75  @3  00 

Dark  and  poor  per  dozen . 1  50  0  1  75 

YBGBTABLBS 

Asparagus,  ex.  per  doz  bunches . 2  00®  — 

Prime  . .  25®  1  76 

Culls .  60@i  00 

Beets,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches  . 3  0005  00 

Charleston.per  100  bunches . 2  0004  00 

Cabbage.  Savannah,  per  bbl-crate .  60@1  12 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate  .  60@1  12 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  75®1  12 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  26 

Carrots,  Savannah,  per  barrel . 1  003  2  00 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  oer  001 .  —a  _ 

California,  oer  case .  —a  — 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  dozen .  — @  — 

Southern,  per  dozen .  —a  _ 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  50® 3  00 

Savannah,  per  crate . 3  00@4  00 

Charleston,  per  basket  . 4  00®6  (0 

Bgg  plant,  F.Oflda,  per  obi . .  ,  3  0006  00 

Green  peas.  Md..  per  half-barrel  basket  ...  7521  00 

N.  C..  per  half  bbl .  40®  60 

Eastern  Shore,  per  half-barrel  basket..  75@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  crate  ... .  .  35®  75 

Lettuce,  per  basket .  —a  — 

Per  bbl . —a  — 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  83®  _ 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  fC@2  15 

N.  O  ,  per  bbl . 2  0  @3  00 

Radishes,  Southern,  per  bbl .  — ®  _ 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  E032  00 

Squash,  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Savannah,  per  bnshel  crate .  71®  — 

String  Beans,  N.  C.,  wax.  per  basket . 1  2E®1  76 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  1  OT®!  50 

Charleston,  green,  round,  per  basket _ 1  5h02  BO 

Charleston,  green,  flat,  per  basket .  1  600  2  00 

Savannah,  wax,  per  crate .  7531  25 

Savannah,  round,  perorate . 1  600  2  00 

Savannah,  flat,  perorate  . 1  50®1  ib 

Florida,  per  crate .  75®1  jo 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  oo®  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate . 2  0004  00 

Florida,  per  bu. -crate . 1  60@3  00 

'turnips.  N.  C.,  white,  oer  bbl . 1  00*2  00 

MILE  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,400  cans  of  milk, 
208  cans  of  condensed  mUk  and  054  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.15  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  *1.17  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


this  Threshing-machine  to  be  th 
^aest  runnmg  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  al 
iteqiMes  only  about  I JC  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forfu 
u  Straw-preserving  Ey( 

thi^hers,  Clover-huUers,  Fan ning-m ills,  Feed-mills,  Cii 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  sen 
lor  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Cai 
nersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show 
Ing  ‘Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata 
lOgue.  iddreas,  BIJIAUD  UkBDKIt,  CobSkill,  N.  Y 


VUNEINHAGf/v. 
’([AHRENHf/r  ‘ 


POTATOES. 

Florida.  Rose.  No.  1,  per  bbi . 

Chill.  Red . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Savannah,  pilme,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  loa  ... 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 

English  Magnnm8,per  168-lb  sack  .. 
Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  ddi, 
Other  Jersey,  oer  d.  h.  bbl . 


rr  POTATO  SPRAYER. 

.Sprays  two  rows  aii<l  stirs  the  liq^uid  antoniatlcally 
Will  spray  two  acres  every  hour. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


.4  50®  5  50 
.4  i0®5  00 
.2  60®  3  50 
.  4  00@5  50 
.4  03@5  to 
,3  00  07  CO 

1  2^rdi2  >  0 

2  00@2  25 
,2V5®  — 
.125®  - 
,1  IK)® 4  00 
.2  5?®3  50 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


California  cherries  are  In  markst. 

Cheese  receipts  are  heavier  and  prices  somewhat 
lower. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  heavy  during 
the  past  few  days. 

Green  peas  from  nearby  are  arriving  several  days 
earlier  than  ordinarily. 

Butter  prices  continue  low  under  heavy  receipts 
and  only  ordinary  demand. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  have  rendered  the  straw¬ 
berries  very  wet  and  sandy,  and  low  prices  have  re¬ 
sulted.  Large  quantities  arriving  have  also  tended 
to  depreciate  the  price. 

The  Michigan  crop  bulletin  says  that  the  present 
outlook  for  an  average  crop  of  apples  Is  encouraging. 
The  flgnres  for  the  southern  counties  are  84  per 
cent,  central  and  northern  counties  91  per  cent,  and 
the  entire  State  88  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Peaches 
promise  from  five-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  a  full 
average  crop. 

The  New  York  State  crop  bulletin  Issued  May  21 
says  that  In  general,  crops  are  In  a  very  flourishing 
condition  and  well  along.  Spring  work  advanced 
rapidly,  and  potato  planting  practically  c'rapleted. 
Hops  are  reported  very  tine  In  Dutchess  County. 
Early  fruits  have  received  slight  Inlury  from  the 
frosts,  but  the  crop  In  general  is  particularly  promis¬ 
ing.  The  most  unfavorable  reports  are  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  which  have  suffered  both  from  the  floods  and 
the  frosts.  The  total  output  of  the  crop  will  probably 
be  somewhat  lessened  thereby. 


Width  of  Tire,  6  in. 
I  Height  of  Bolster, 
30  In. 


'  farm,  whrthcr  It 

side  hill.  Send  iih  jonr  nddrr«iH  on  n 
postal  card,  and  wo  will  mall  you  froe 
n  hook  of  photou'aphs  KhowIn(^  ho>T  the 
Union  are  usinje  this  wHt;on« 
in  for  oiir  aireiit.  to  take  orders  In  jour 
irenrj,  ami  we  will  show  you  how  you 
frferc  with  your  farm  work. 


Write  to  7he  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co. 

1402  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  OR  FLORENCE,  ALABAMA. 


PREMIUM  GOODS 


No  goods  sold  except  in  combination  with  a  renewal  or  a  new  subscription,  or 
in  advancing  a  subscription  already  paid  in  advance.  Any  article  can  be  secured 
without  money  as  premiums  for  a  club  of  new  subscriptions.  liut  it  should  be 
remembered  that  we  offer  new  cash  terms  to  club  raisers  that  are  more  liberal  than 
any  ever  before  offered  by  any  other  responsible  paper. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that,  until  July  1,  new  subscriptions  will  be  received 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  for  50  cents,  and  two  such  names  count  as  one  yearly 
on  any  of  our  offers.  We  have  secured  special  manufacturers’  prices  on  all  the 
goods  we  offer  as  premiums,  and  the  prices,  including  the  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Rural,  are  less  than  the  same  quality  of  goods  can  be  purchased  for  at  retail. 
Hence  the  purchaser  gets  goods  at  a  discount,  and  the  paper  practically  free 
besides.  The  goods  are  all  first  class,  and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 


In  writing  to  atlvertlsers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  New  Youkek. 


FALUEB,  BIVENBUBfi  &  CO. 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants, 


No  further  need  for  the  inconvenient  and  inefficient  lantern  when  driving  on 
i.  nights.  The  Dietz  tubular  lamp  is  convenient,  “will  not  blow  out,” 

clear,  ^white 

|jj||||j||  spring  attachment  for  ||j||!l|||  I 

r''"l  ^ 

stant.  Price  .$3.50,  by  !  j  || 

express,  not  prepa  I  ii:-. i||||||||  I 
with  a  year’s  subscrip-  *•^*11*1111111  if 

tion,  $3.25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscriptioD,  .$4. 
Given  free  for  a  club  of  nine  new  subscriptions. 


POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 


Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Resde  Street,  Mew  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 


For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
GARNKR  &  CO., 

Produce  CoinmisHlon  Merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SDMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUAXtXKIiS  FOlt 

Fruits  and  Produce 


Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
q^antiUes,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  FarnU 
Market  Ueports,  Special  Kefurencea,  Stencils,  etc. 

free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBU 

(XJ^lnquIries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


furnished 


Billings  Corn  Planter  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer. 

We  offer  this  as  a  premium  because  we 
receive  many  calls  from  those  who  want 
to  buy  such  a  machine.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  get  one  cheap.  Thiso  machine  plants 


A  Good  Thermometer, 

You  want  a  thermometer ;  no 
house  is  complete  without  one.  We 
secured  special  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  glass  fioat- 
ing  thermometers  which 
we  can  almost  give  away 
to  our  subscribers.  This 
thermometer  can  be 
dropped  right  into  the  Bty 
cream  can  or  churn.  It  ||il|  I 
will  float  in  the  cream,  ||ra!i  1 


J  Engine  and  Boiler  0109 

SJLW  MII.I.  EXOINiE  ANI> 
,  BOII.EK,  DHAGO.OO. 

I  Other  Sizes  In  Proportion. 

^  ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

W  FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

;S.  For  Circulars  address 

^ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SI'uixcfield,  o. 


HEEBNER’S 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse-Power. 


alUkinds  of  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  and  Jq  ^  couple  of  minutei 
puts  the  seed  lust  where  it  is  wanted.  ,  x  •  xi. 

It  also  drops  fertilizer  and  mixes  it  with  ascertain  the  tern 

the  soil.  Think  how  much  better  and  perature  of  your  cream, 
quicker  it  is  to  do  that  by  machine  than  If  too  hot,  put  in  cold 
by  hand.  This  is  one  of  our  favorite  .^^ter,  if  too  cold,  put  ir 
premiums,  and  a  small  club  gets  it  now.  ,  .  . 

Don’t  you  want  it  ?  water--ahout  64  de- 


LITTLE  GIANTt^^ 


_ _  _ Ing  Machine, 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  I'’ully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,Feed  Grinders.io 
BEEBNJl^lt  &  SOAii,Eansdate,  A. 


( Warranted.) 


LIGHTEST 

DRAFT, 

I  MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
AND  PERFECT 
^  In  use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  and  cleans 
■  it  ready  for 
market. 


$1.25  for  $1. 

“  The  Business  Hen,”  cloth. . . .  $0.75 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 
now  to  January  1,  1895 .  0  50 

Total . $1.25 

We  will  send  both  for  an  even  dollar. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  50 
cents  f:r  The  Rural  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  you  will  have  this  cloth 
bound  book  for  50  cents,  or  send  two 
new  subscriptions  for  a  year  with  $2,  or 
four  new  subscriptions  foi  the  rest  of 
this  year  with  $2  and  we  will  send  the 
book  free. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable. 

Saxv  nulls,  Sliingle  and 
Grist  Mills,  Ilorse 

CULTIVATORS, 

and  Machinery  generally,  a  specialty.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

A..  B,  FAlUJUIIAIi  CO.,  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York, 
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MILK,  BUTTER  AND  COWS. 

BV  ONK  WHO  KNOWS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THEM. 

Reading  your  paper,  as  I  do  weekly, 
with  great  interest,  I  notice  that  the 
articles  in  it  are  written  by  persons  who 
are  familiar  with,  or  an  authority  upon 
the  different  matters  therein  treated. 
This  being  apparently  the  general  case, 
it  strikes  me  that  an  article  written  by 
one  who  knows  nothing  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  be  of  interest,  and  would 
appeal  to  many  of  your  readers,  who  like 
myself  know  very  little  about  the  many 
things  brought  weekly  to  their  attention. 
I  have,  therefore,  written  you  upon  a 
subject  that  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about,  but  on  which  I  am  weekly  re¬ 
quired  to  act. 

Several  years  since,  upon  moving  from 
Philadelphia  to  this  country  place,  I 
found  that  the  greatest  trouble  was  in 
getting  good  butter,  milk  and  cream. 
To  have  the  first  sent  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  for  a  long  time  was  done, 
was  troublesome  and  unreliable.  Upon 
my  wife  mentioning  this  to  my  brother, 
he  said,  buy  a  cow,  a  churn,  a  dozen 
milk  pans,  and  be  independent.  In  24 
hours  this  thing  was  done,  and  independ¬ 
ence  commenced.  I  should  state  that  no 
one  of  the  family  knew  what  a  cow  was, 
what  it  would  eat  or  drink,  or  whether 
Mapes’s  manures  were  good  for  it  or  not. 
Living  in  the  mountains  where  there  is 
no  grass,  I  had  to  buy  a  mountain  cow. 
A  mountain  cow  is  one  that  looks  up  for 
its  food  and  not  down.  It  eats  from  the 
trees  and  not  from  the  ground,  and  our 
Outside  Superintendent  assured  me  that 
there  were  many  skeletons  of  valley 
cows  lying  in  the  mountains  where  they 
had  died  for  want  of  food,  looking  as 
they  did  on  the  ground  for  it  instead  of 
on  the  bushes.  This  does  not  speak  well 
for  either  the  sense  of  the  cows  or  the 
truthfulness  of  the  aforesaid  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Still  we  got  the  cow,  the  only 
stipulation  on  my  part  being  that  it  must 
be  a  good  one,  as  I  knew  it  would  cost 
no  more  to  keep  a  good  one  than  a  poor 
one. 

As  soon  as  we  saw  our  cow,  we  named 
her  “Beauty”  on  account  of  the  extreme 
ugliness  of  her  face,  form  and  disposition. 
You  could  not  go  near  her  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  switch  in  your  hand.  She  had 
ugly,  dirty  yellow,  or  carrot  colored 
flesh  around  her  eyes  and  inside  her 
ears,  and  the  nearer  you  went  to  her  the 
more  she  tossed  her  head  at  you.  I  was 
told  that  each  ring  at  the  base  of  the 
horns  showed  one  year  of  age.  Beauty 
had  149  such  rings  besides  a  number 
of  doubtful,  irregular  lines.  But  all 
these  were  her  weak  points.  She  gave 
20  quarts  of  milk  daily  for  three  weeks, 
then  15  quarts  per  day  for  two  months, 
and  then  fell  off  gradually  to  within  six 
weeks  of  beginning  again.  (I  think  that 
“beginning  again”  without  referring  to 
what  happened  first  is  not  bad). 

The  excitement  when  the  first  milk 
was  brought  into  the  house  was  very 
great.  We  all  looked  at  it  with  a  sort 
of  awe.  Finally  it  was  taken  into  the 
cellar  milk  room,  and  we  returned  to  our 
accustomed  life.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
came  the  first  butter  making.  We  were 
all  in  it,  all  took  a  hand  in  the  churning, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  yellow  butter  lay 
in  pats  before  our  admiring  eyes,  and 
that  night  we  ate  our  own  butter  equal 
we  all  insisted  to  Sharpless’s,  if  not  quite 
to  Darlington’s  (we  are  Philadelphians). 
This  was  that  night,  remember.  It  was 
not  the  next  day.  It  was  that  one  par¬ 
ticular  night.  The  next  morning  we 
did  not  have  any  of  that  butter  for 
breakfast.  It  was  not  generosity  that 
prevented  it.  We  would  have  willingly 
given  it  away.  It  was  something  that 
the  butter  had  acquired  overnight  that 
prevented.  It  was  (excuse  me)  the 
awful  smell  it  had.  Not  the  taste,  re¬ 
member,  for  none  of  us  got  that  far.  So, 
to  cut  the  story  short,  our  triumph  was 
only  of  six  hours  duration,  and  then  the 
butter  was  a  failure. 

But  this  failure  insured  the  success. 
My  wife  laid  it  down  as  an  unanswerable 


argument  that  if  the  butter  had  been,  as 
it  was,  first-class  for  six  hours,  it  could 
be  made  to  keep  for  six  days.  So  an¬ 
other  trial  was  made,  and  this  time  the 
requirement  for  success  was  found.  The 
requirement  is  :  to  make  a  fool  of  your¬ 
self.  No  other  word  expresses  it  better. 
You  must  have  things  ridiculously,  fool¬ 
ishly,  insanely  clean.  You  must  first 
clean  things  until  there  is  nothing  foul 
about  them.  Then  clean  them  again. 
Then  again  for  a  change.  Then  because 
you  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  then  once 
more.  Nothing  to  go  near  the  milk,  not 
even  butter.  In  fact  nothing  ought  to 
go  near  the  cow,  and  if  the  cow  be  white¬ 
washed  so  much  the  better. 

Then  came  the  second  butter  making 
This  time  success,  not  only  for  the  first 
six  hours,  but  for  six  days.  So  much  for 
the  milk  and  butter  ;  now  for  the  cows. 
First  of  all  I  would  state  as  an  axiom. 

The  Disease  of  a  Cow  is  the  Men 
who  Attend  Her. 

I  mean  by  that,  that  if  your  cow  is  ill 
and  the  man  who  attends  her  is  an  Irish¬ 
man,  then  the  cow  has  “  Hollow  Horn,” 
the  only  remedy  for  which  is,  to  make 
a  slight  cut  on  the  end  of  the  cow’s  tail 
and  rub  turpentine  in.  If,  however, 
your  man  is  an  Italian,  then  if  the  cow 
is  ill,  she  has  “  Lossa  Cud,”  the  remedy 
for  which  is  to  force  the  half  of  a  salt 
mackerel  down  her  throat.  I  once  lost 
a  cow  from  one  of  the  above  diseases. 
My  man  is  an  Italian,  but  he  called  in 
an  Irishman.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  cow  died  from  a  different  cause,  for 
she  got  better  on  a  Sunday,  and  then 
died,  and  a  carpenter  told  me  that  when¬ 
ever  a  cow  got  better  on  a  Sunday  she 
always  died. 

The  food  for  your  cow  should  be  as 
rational  as  that  for  yourself.  Give  her 
plenty  and  a  variety,  hay,  turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  chop,  bran,  green  stuff  from  the 
garden,  squashes,  pumpkins,  some  of 
each,  never  continuous  rations  of  the 
same  thing.  My  wife  can  tell  in  three 
days  if  the  cow’s  feed  is  changed,  simply 
by  the  condition  of  the  cream  jug.  Let 
any  one  put  his  or  her  cow  on  green 
sowed  corn  for  three  days,  and  see  how 
the  milk  will  increase,  and  the  cream  be 
missing. 

To  sum  up  ;  any  person  living  where 
it  is  possible  to  keep  a  cow  can  do  so, 
and  have  plenty  of  milk,  cream  and 
good  butter  if  they  will  simply  attend  to 
two  things.  First,  feed  the  cow  well. 
Second,  first,  last  and  all  time  have  per¬ 
fect  cleanliness.  1  do  not  mean  that  ex¬ 
perts  who  know  how  much  albumen,  or 
potash,  or  nitrogen,  or  bone  dust,  or 
oyster  shells  a  cow  should  have,  will  not 
do  better  than  one  ignorant  of  such  de¬ 
tails,  but  I  do  mean  that  even  an  ignorant 
person  can  economically  keep  a  cow,  and 
get  much  luxury  from  it. 

J.  BRINTON  WHITE 


A  New  Insecticide. — Bulletin  24  of 
the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
(Amherst)  gives  an  account  of  a  new 
poison  used  in  place  of  Paris-green.  It 
is  arsenate  of  lead,  formed  by  mixing 
arsenate  of  soda  in  water  with  acetate  of 
lead.  This  mixture  causes  a  chemical 
reaction  and  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  a  very  fine  white  powder — arsenate  of 
lead — which  is  lighter  than  Paris-green. 
It  does  not  dissolve,  but  remains  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  water.  The  proper  way 
to  prepare  it  is  to  put  11  ounces  of  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead  and  four  ounces  of  arsenate 
of  soda  into  a  hogshead  containing  150 
gallons  of  water.  That  is  all  that  Ib 
necessarj’'  though  it  is  desirable  to  add 
two  quarts  of  molasses,  which  will  cause 
the  mixture  to  stick  better.  A  mixture 
of  this  strength  makes  an  effective  poison 
and  will  not  be  easily  washed  off  the 
trees.  Prof.  Fernald  thus  sums  up  the 
advantages  of  this  mixture  : 

It  has  the  advantSKe  of  being  readily  seen  on  the 
leaves,  so  that  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  which  have 
and  whlcn  have  not  been  sprayed,  which  Is  often  of 
great  convenience.  Another  advantage  Is  that  It  Is 
lighter  than  Paris-green,  and  djes  not  settle  so 
quickly,  and  as  a  result  can  be  distributed  more 
evenly  over  the  foliage.  Still  another  advantage  Is 
that  It  can  be  used  In  large  proportions,  If  necessary 
even  up  to  25  pounds  to  150  gallons  of  water  without 
Injury  to  the  foliage.  Many  fruit  growers  dislike 
Paris-green  on  account  of  Its  Injuring  the  foliage. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  because  they  use  too  large  a 
proportion,  or  else  because  they  do  not  keep  It  prop¬ 
erly  stirred  all  the  time  they  are  using  It.  If  they 
should  use  arsenate  of  lead,  no  such  trouble  would 
arise;  but  to  secure  an  even  distribution,  this  also 
should  be  kept  constantly  stirred. 


/ 

/ 
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It  will,  perhaps,  require  a  little  stretch  of 
the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  two  portraits  at 
the  head  of  this  article  are  of  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  ;  and  yet  they  are  truthful  sketches 
made  from  photographs,  taken  only  a  few 
months  apart,  of  a  very  much  esteemed  citi- 
Een  of  Illinois — Mr.  C.  H.  Harris,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  is  No.  1,622  Second  Avenue,  Rock 
Islandj  Ill.  The  following  extract  from  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  Mr.  Harris  explains  the  mar¬ 
velous  change  in  his  pei-sonal  appearance.  Ho 
writes  :  “  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  saved  my  life  and  has  made  me  a 
man.  My  home  physician  says  I  am  good  for 
forty  years  yet.  You  will  remember  that  I 
was  just  between  life  and  death,  and  all  of 
my  friends  were  sure  it  was  a  case  of  death, 
until  I  commenced  taking  a  second  bottle  of 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  when  I  became 
able  to  sit  up  and  the  cough  was  very  much 
better,  and  the  bleeding  from  my  lungs 
stopped,  and  before  I  had  taken  six  bottles  of 
the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  my  cough 
ceased  and  I  was  a  new  man  and  ready  for 
business. 

I  now  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to 
my  fellow-men  to  recommend  to  them  the 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  which  saved  my 
life  when  doctors  and  all  other  medicines 
failed  to  do  me  any  good. 

I  send  to  you  with  this  letter  two  of  my 
photographs ;  one  taken  a  few  weeks  before! 
was  taken  down  sick  in  bed,  and  the  other 
was  taken  after  I  was  well.”  These  two  pho¬ 
tographs  are  faithfully  re-produced  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Harris's  experience  in  the  use  of  “  Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Discovery”  is  not  an  exceptional 
one.  Thousands  of  eminent  people  in  all 

Earts  of  the  world  testify,  in  just  as  emphatic 
inguage,  to  its  marvelous  curative  powers 
over  all  chronic  bronchial,  throat  and  lung 
diseases,  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  asthma,  and 
kindred  diseases. 

Eminent  physicians  prescribe  “  Golden 
Medical  Discovery”  when  any  of  their  dear 
ones’  lives  are  imperilled  by  that  dread  dis¬ 
ease,  Consumption.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  only  the  most  reliable  remedy  would 
be  depended  upon.  The  following  letter  is  to 
the  point.  It  is  from  an  eminent  physician  of 
Stamps,  Lafayette  Co.,  Ark.  He  says : 
“Consumption  is  hereditary  in  my  wife’s 
family  :  some  have  already^  died  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Mv  wife  has  a  sister,  Mis.  E.  A. 
Cleary,  that  was  taken  with  consumption. 
Bhe  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her  many  friends, 
she  got  well.  My  wife  has  also  had  hem¬ 
orrhages  from  the  lungs,  and  her  sister  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  using  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 


covery.’  I  consented  to  her  using  it,  and  It 
cured  her.  She  has  had  no  symptoms  of  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  past  six  years.  People 
havmg  this  disease  can  take  no  better  rem¬ 
edy.”  Yours  very  truly, 


From  the  Buckeye  State  comes  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “I  was  pronounced  to  have  consump¬ 
tion  by  two  of  our  best  doctors.  I  spent 
nearly  $300,  and  was  no  better.  I  concluded 
to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
I  bought  and  used  eight  bottles  and  I  can 
now  say  with  truth  that  I  feel  iust  as  well 
to-day  as  I  did  at  twenty-five,  and  can  do  just 
as  good  a  day’s  work  on  the  farm,  although  1 
had  not  done  any  work  for  several  years.” 

Truly,  your  friend. 


Mr.  Dulaney's  address  is  Campbell,  Ohio. 


“  I  had  catarrh  in  the  head  for  years  and 
trouble  with  my  left  lung  at  the  same  time. 
You  put  so  much  faith  in  your  remedies  that 
I  concluded  to  try  one  bottle  or  two,  and  I 
derived  much  benefit  therefrom.  I  used  up 
three  bottles  of  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy, 
five  bottles  of  your  “  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery,”  and  in  four  months  I  was  myself  again. 
I  could  not  sleep  on  my  left  side,  and  now  I 
can  sleep  and  eat  heartily.  So  long  as  I  have 
your  m^icines  on  hand  I  have  no  need  of  a 
doctor  ;  I  do  not  think  my  house  in  order 
without  them.  Yours  truly, 

Marlow,  Baldwin  Co. ,  Ala. 

If  it  would  bo  any  more  convincing,  we 
could  easily  fill  the  columns  of  this  paper  with 
letters  testifying  to  the  cure  of  the  severest 
diseases  of  the  throat,  bronchia  and  lungs, 
by  the  use  of  “  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’’ 
To  build  up  solid  flesh  and  strength  after  the 
grip,  pneumonia,  (“lung  fever”),  exhausing 
fevers,  and  other  prostrating  diseases,  it  has 
no  equal.  It  does  not  make  fat  like  cod  liver 
oil  and  its  nasty  compounds,  but  solid,  whole¬ 
some  flesh. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Throat,  Bronchial, 
and  Lung  Diseases  ;  also  including  Asthma, 
and  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  pointing  out 
successful  means  of  home  treatment  for  these 
maladies,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  by  the 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in 
stamps,  to  pay  postage. 
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.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockvil]e,Ont» 


Nerve 

Tonic 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  partlcnlars  and  circulars, 
address  U.  H.  Slason,  M.  !>.,  Chatham,  N.  T. 


'YC  Bnj'iour  (9  Natural  Finish  Bab^  CarrisM 
0  Z I  I  0  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
springs,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.  Made  of  b^t  mate* 
rUl,flneWflniehea,reUableAndguaraoteod  for  Syears.  Shipped 
^  onlOdajs'trial.  FRIGHT  PAID;no  money  requireaia 
advance.  75, OCX)  in  uee.  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestkoowo 
oonoem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 
\fumUhed  atany  time.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  we 
Sguarantee  to  be  as  represented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
/prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  Urge  FREE  iUuetrated 
eatalogne  of  latest  designs  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  00.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  name  and  address  and  we 
send  you  this  watch  by  express 
for  examination.  A  Guarantee 
For  6  Years  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  12.75,  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  DEARBORN  STREET, 
Chicago,  III. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
eis  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  BUBAL  NBW-YOBKBB, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS, 

What  Were  the  Mites  ? — On  dressingr 
fine  young  hens,  I  found  the  inside  of 
the  bodies,  next  to  the  intestines,  a  mov¬ 
ing  mass  of  mites  of  light  color,  nearly 
round  and  plainly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  What  were  they  ?  reader. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Slingerland  of  Cornell 
says  in  reply  to  this :  “  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  have  failed  to  find  any  record  of  a 
similar  condition  in  fowls.”  What  do 
other  wise  men  say  ? 

Horn  Fry  Remedies. — We  shall  soon 
hear  reports  of  damage  done  by  horn 
flies.  These  suggestions  as  to  remedies 
are  taken  from  a  recent  Massachusetts 
bulletin  :  “  Almost  any  greasy  substance 
will  keep  the  flies  away  for  several  days. 
Train  oil  alone,  or  train  oil  with  a  little 
sulphur  or  carbolic  acid  added,  will  keep 
the  flies  away  for  from  five  to  six  days, 
while  with  a  small  proportion  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  it  will  have  a  healing  effect 
upon  sores  which  may  have  formed. 
Common  axle  grease,  costing  10  cents 
per  box,  will  answer  nearly  as  well,  and 
this  substance  has  been  extensively  and 
successfully  used  by  a  large  stock  dealer 
at  Warrenton,  Va.  Tallow  has  also  been 
used  to  good  advantage.  The  practice  of 
smearing  the  horns  with  pine  or  coal  tar 
simply  repels  them  from  these  parts. 
Train  oil  or  fish  oil  seems  to  be  more 
lasting  in  its  effects  than  any  other  of 
the  substances  used.  Spraying  animals 
with  kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  the  flies. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  with  an 
emulsion  made  the  same  as  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  but  in  which  is  substituted 
fish  oil  for  kerosene  and  in  the  same 
quantity.  Dissolve  one-half  pound  of 
common  hard  soap  in  one  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  while  still  hot  add  two 
gallons  of  fish  oil,  which  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  water  by  churning  the 
whole  solution  together  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  It  may  be  thoroughly  mixed 
by  forcing  the  liquid  through  a  large 
syringe  or  force  pump  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  After  being  thoroughly 
agitated  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
milk,  dilute,  using  15  to  20  parts  of  water 
to  every  one  part  of  the  solution.” 

A  Consumptive  Incubator. — Please  say 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  you  think  of 
the  following  newspaper  item: 

Franklin,  Pa.  w.  A.  k. 

Eliza  Ann  Sehoninger  of  Stony  Creek, 
O.,  has  a  great  penchant  for  poultiy. 
The  other  day  her  husband  died  of  con¬ 
sumption,  with  which  he  had  long  been 
afflicted,  but  for  eight  weeks  preceding 
his  death  his  wife  utilized  him  as  an  in¬ 
cubator  to  hatch  out  several  broods  of 
chickens.  He  was  affected  with  a  high 
fever  during  his  last  period,  and  his  bet¬ 
ter  half  took  advantage  of  the  fact.  She 
took  a  number  of  eggs  and  wrapping 
each  one  in  cotton  batting,  laid  them  in 
the  bed  alongside  the  body  of  her  hus¬ 
band  who  was  unable  to  move  a  limb. 
Fifty  was  the  number  of  eggs  first  used 
as  an  experiment,  and  after  three  weeks 
she  was  rewarded  with  46  lively  young 
chickens.  The  second  time  she  doubled 
the  quantity  and  was  again  rewarded  for 
her  ingenuity  with  another  brood  of 
chickens.  Another  hundred  eggs  were 
placed  in  the  bed,  but  this  time  the  hus¬ 
band  was  so  near  the  end  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  heat  was  lacking,  and  he  passed 
away,  leaving  behind  100  half  hatched 
chickens. 

R.  N.-Y. — Life  is  too  short  for  busy 
people  to  give  much  thought  to  such 
articles.  Those  who  care  to  believe  it 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Kerosene  vs.  Mosquitoes. — Mr.  John 
B.  Lembert,  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  writes  Insect  Life  that  the  miners 
in  the  Minaret  mining  district  make  a 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  tallow,  and 
smear  their  “burros”  with  this  oint¬ 
ment.  This  gives  the  little  animals  per¬ 
fect  immunity  from  the  mosquitoes,  while 
without  it  their  heads  become  simply  a 
crust  of  dried  blood  on  the  outside,  so 
abundant  are  mosquitoes  and  horse  flies. 
The  same  magazine  states  that  com¬ 
plaints  are  made  that  the  horn  fly  at¬ 
tacks  horses.  Have  any  of  our  readers 
noticed  this  ? 


Linseed  or  Cotton  Seed  for  Carves.  — 
Will  cotton-seed  meal  do  to  substitute 
for  oil-cake  meal  ?  Is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding  qualities,  if  so  how 
much  cotton-seed  meal  is  equal  to  a 
quart  of  linseed  oil  meal  ?  Linseed  meal 
is  often  recommended  to  mix  with  skim- 
milk  for  young  calves.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  much  cotton-seed  meal  to 
give  in  its  stead,  as  we  haven’t  the  linseed 
oil  meal  down  here,  but  have  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal, 

Ans. — You  cannot  safely  substitute  the 
cotton  seed  for  the  linseed  as  calf  food. 
The  object  of  feeding  the  latter  with  the 
skim-milk  is  to  supply  the  fat  which  was 
taken  o  ut  in  the  cream.  Linseed  is  a 
laxative  food,  easily  digestible  and  safe 
for  the  calf.  Cotton  seed  on  the  other 
hand  is  constipating  and  if  fed  as  heavily 
as  the  linseed,  would  kill  the  calf.  The 
mere  fact  that  there  is  as  much  fat  in 
one  as  in  the  other  will  not  answer.  The 
character  of  the  two  feeds  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  fact  is  that  cotton-seed 
meal  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  calves. 

Sweet  Corn  Ensirage. — 1.  What  vari¬ 
ety  of  sweet  corn  will  produce  the  most 
feed  ?  2,  Does  sweet  corn  make  a  more 
nutritious  food  than  the  common  ensi¬ 
lage  corn  ?  3.  Will  sweet  corn  cause 

cows  to  milk  better  than  ensilage  or 
horse-tooth  corn  ?  f.  k. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Stowell’s  Evergreen  or 
Mammoth  Sugar  will  probably  give  the 
most  fodder,  2.  Yes,  when  cut  at  the 
right  time  and  carefully  put  in  the  silo, 
no  field  corn  can  equal  it.  3.  There 
would  be  a  little  difference,  we  think,  in 
favor  of  the  sweet  corn.  One  drawback 
to  using  Evergreen  sweet  corn  is  that  it 
is  not  so  sure  to  germinate  as  the  field 
corn,  particularly  in  backward  seasons, 
so  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  a  good  stand 
for  ensilage.  The  best  use  of  sweet 
corn  for  the  silo  is  when  the  ears  are 
picked  for  canning  or  market  and  the 
stalks  at  once  cut  for  ensilage. 

Intelrigent  Mule. — The  Cincinnati 
Star  tells  this  story  about  a  mule  team  : 
“  A  dairyman  who  for  years  had  driven 
his  team  and  served  his  300  or  more  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Cincinnati,  personally,  died 
suddenly  before  he  could  give  his  son  a 
list  of  the  customers.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  started  the  wagon  to  town  g.t  the 
usual  hour  the  next  day,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  deliver  wherever  the  team  stop¬ 
ped.  The  animals  trotted  along  briskly 
till  they  reached  Abigail  Street,  where 
they  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  grocery.  A 
maid  with  a  pitcher  soon  ran  out,  and 
taking  the  name  and  order  the  driver 
continued.  He  simply  started  the  mules, 
letting  them  pick  the  route,  and  when 
they  finally  headed  for  home  he  found 
he  had  a  list  of  over  300  customers. 
The  mules  had  stopped  not  only  at  the 
regular  places,  but,  as  was  afterwards 
learned,  had  regained  several  former 
customers,  who  had  changed  milkmen 
recently,  but  who,  pleased  with  the 
queer  method  of  learning  the  route, 
again  returned  to  the  old  milk.” 


COW’S  TEATS  INJURED  IN  STABLES. 

A  R,  N.-Y.  subscriber  in  Delaware 
County  writes  that  recently  a  fine  three - 
year-old  Jersey  heifer  of  his,  worth  $200, 
was  lying  down  in  the  stable  when  the 
cow  next  her  stepped  on  one  of  her  teats. 
This  caused  the  Jersey  suddenly  to  jump 
up  and  tear  the  entire  end  of  her  teat 
off,  so  that  now  the  milk  from  that  part 
of  the  udder  runs  from  it  constantly. 
Another  cow  of  his  had  her  udder  badly 
injured  by  being  stepped  on  by  another 


A  Wonderful  Mare, 

Thrduffh  the  courtesy  of  W.  B.  Oaks,  Silver  City, 
Iowa,  banker,  also  breeder  of  fine  Roadsters,  we  re¬ 
produce  from  a  pbotogfaph  his  27-yearo  d  mare  that 
had  been  barren  for 
years  and  her  seven-day 
colt, sired  by  Harrymont 
7024,  but  got  by  the  use 
of  the  Perfect  Impreg- 
nator  without  the  horse. 

Tcis  Impfegnator  is  sold 
only  by  the  Specialty 
Mfg.  Co.,  Carrollton, 

Mo.,  who  send  free  an 
Illustrated  book  on  Sterility  to  all  who  write  for  it. 


COW,  and  he  asks  how  he  can  fasten  his 
cows  to  prevent  further  injury  of  a  like 
nature. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 


Cows  are  very  liable  to  have  their 
udders  or  teats  so  injured.  I  have  seen 
many  with  teats  cut  off  or  split  open, 
and  with  udders  permanently  injured. 
I  remember  a  couple  of  cases  of  stub¬ 
tailed  cows,  a  part  of  their  tails  having 
been  pulled  or  broken  off  by  companion 
cows  stepping  on  them.  Cows  are  more 
liable  to  injuries  of  this  nature  when 
tied  by  chains  or  ropes  about  their  heads 
or  necks,  than  when  fastened  in  stan¬ 
chions.  The  greater  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  which  this  style  of  fastening  gives, 
renders  them  more  liable  to  injury  for 
the  reason  that  when  tied  in  this  way 
they  can  lie  on  their  sides  and  sprawl 
out.  If  in  stanchions  with  their  necks 
between  the  upright  pieces,  they  are 
compelled  to  lie  on  their  knees  when 
lying  down. 

I  know  of  no  way  by  which  such  injury 
can  be  prevented  except  they  be  put  far 
enough  apart  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  each  other.  Even  if  kept,  as 
they  often  are,  two  in  a  wide  stall  one 
fastened  at  each  side,  one  will  sometimes 
lie  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  other 
steps  on  udder  or  teats.  If  each  cow  be 
put  by  herself  in  a  separate  little  stall, 
like  the  Bidwell,  they  will  be  perfectly 
safe.  Besides  this,  each  cow  being  en¬ 
tirely  loose,  they  will  be  much  more 
comfortable  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  by  any  other  way  of  fastening.  Of 
course,  it  costs  a  bit  more  to  fib  up  a 
stable  in  this  way,  but  comfort  has  a 
cash  value  in  the  dairy,  and  the  extra 
production  of  the  cows,  due  entirely  to 
the  greater  comfort,  will  pay  a  large 
interest  on  the  added  cost.  Then  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  exempt  from  danger  of  injury. 

J.  B.  WOODWARD. 


8FKINQ  BRINGS  TO  MANV  PEOl’RE,  ESPE- 
clally  ladles  and  children,  need  for  a  strengthening 
medicine.  As  snch,  in  teaspoouful  doses  for  adults 
at  each  meal,  Dr.  D.  Jayne  s  Tonic  Vermifuge  will 
be  found  most  eilectlve,  and  equally  so  In  smaller 
doses  for  children;  while  as  a  ^orm  medicine  for 
the  latter,  It  Is  of  the  greatest  etllcaoy.  Small  bot¬ 
tles  3.5  cents,  and  double  size,  50  cents.  Buy  of 
your  Druggist.— Ado. 


Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ALONB  and  CNBQtJAi.Bi)  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  batter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  oow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddanghters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Ameiica — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Uoslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter. 

2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2 

Won  by  Ida  Marigold,  bred  by  Miller  A  Sibley,  10 
daughters  of  her  sire,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  R.  i:i0.50, 
average  over  10  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  anj  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  less  than  $200;  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie.— A.J.C.C.— St.  Lambert 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  1’.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Krle  Co.,  <>. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

7B  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21, .0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  ‘A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GBO.  B  Bbbok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


Now  is  Your  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  from 
the  CRUMllORN  Flock.  The  Cheviots  are  the  breed 
—perfectly  hardy— wool  commands  better  pi  ices  than 
any  other.  'I’hey  are  a  perlect  Wool  and  Mutton 
Breed.  Reduction  Sale  at  Special  Prices  for  GO  Days. 
liOO  Head,  both  sexes,  from  which  to  select.  Also, 
next  GO  Days  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages, 
from  my  World’s  Fair  Champion  Herd  of  UORSTKI N- 
FRIESIANS  at  Special  Prices.  Now  Is  your  chance! 

Address  D.  F  WILBER,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


*7  Horned  Dorset  Sheep; 

also,  one  ram  lamb,  three  months  old.  Bargains. 

C.  J.  SANFORD,  Unlonvllle,  Conn, 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlnglord.  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


If  so  a  ”  Baby  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  It  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  HE.ST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1804  Catalogue, 

THE  DE  lAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


P||CO|||DE Q— Choice  and  I'uro.  Young  Boars 
twill TiCO  and  Sows.  Pigs  from  mature 
stock,  ED.  8.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  ,1. 
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Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs,  iHil.35. 
EDWARD  LAFOT,  Lakefleld,  Minn. 


PINE  TREE  FARM, 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


i  Eggs  lor  HatcMflg 

i  32-page  catalogue  free 


~  '  - puroeinug,  oaiiBiuotion guaranteed 

BUOOK8IDB  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone  cut  In 
.  IH.W.N’W  IIGM':  4:UTTKI{. 

Price  $10,0(1  and  upward  Warranted,  Catalog 
free  if  this  paper  is  named 

F.W.MANNCO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Bone  Cutter 


Medal  and  Diploma  World’s 
Fair,  (iet  Circulars. 
WEBSTER  A  HANNUM. 
Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


CRYSTAL  BUTTER  PACKAGE 

B  .  Gets  5c.  pound  extra  for  Butter. 


S 

tj  -ri 


Full  Description  Free.  Address 
CKYSTAL  PACKAGE  CO. 

IIENTO.V  HAUHOU.  MICH. 


S  O 


S  Butter  keeps  hard  wltbont  ice.  “ 

.A.H1. 


FAKMKR  milks,  of 

Charleston,  III,,  the  most 
noted  castrator  in  the  world, 
will  board  at  the  International 
Hotel.  New  York  Cltv,  through 
May  and  Juno,  as  he  has  done  tor  years,  while  cas¬ 
trating  fine  Colts,  Stallions,  Kldgllngs,  and  Ruptured 
Colts  In  the  Eastern  States.  Letters  adaressed  him 
there  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


inrCTDPDQ  SEND  FOR 

IX  Eii  b  Im  IX  ^9  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCCCIIDDI  ICC 
Ma;;azine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUllLICd 

PUKE.  A.  1.  ROOT.  lUetUiiu.  O. 


nnlill"rl  T  hies  or  sores;  more 

Willi U  I  L.  1  milk.  Testimonials  Agents  wanted. 
$90  mo.  Shoo- Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  FalrmountAve..  Phlla 


X>o«k,tlx  oii  0«,ttlo  IPly, 


Sample  pound  by  mall  2'iC,  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  C.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ju  ne 


Humorous. 

When  we  ko  BlelKtalnK,  one  can  see 
8be  knows  what  thereto  appertains 
Without  a  single  word  from  mo 
She  smiles  and  slyly  takes  the  reins.— Z/i/e. 

“  When  my  grandma  spanks  me,”  said 
Tommie,  “  it  reminds  me  of  an  Irish 
baby  I  know.”  “  In  what  way  ?  ”  asked 
his  papa.  “It’s  only  a  little  Pat,”  said 
Tommie.— JTarper’s  Young  People. 

Mr.  Hardacrk  (of  Kansas):  “It’s  just 
time  us  Populists  was  hayin’  a  show. 
Them  fellers  at  Washington  is  down¬ 
right  rotbers!”  Mrs.  Ilardacre:  “What’s 
the  matter  now,  Silas?”  Mr.  Ilardacre 
(bubbling  over) :  “  Why,  here  it  says 
postage  stamps  only  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  73>i  cents  a  thousand,  an’  the  very 
cheapes’  kind  we  kin  git  is  a  cent  apiece,” 
— Puck. 


In  writing  to  adyertisers,  please  always  mention 
THB  RCTBAIi  NKW-YORKKB. 


buy  “direct  from  factory,**  best 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALK  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Battis,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  8AVK  Middlemen’s 
protlts.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  <&  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wU  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples, 
O.  W,  IMaKUSOLL,  riymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.X. 


Rakes  and  elevates  hay  from  either  swath 
or  windrow;  elevates  all  the  hay,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  hay.  Perfectly  smooth  and 
steady  in  action.  Does  not  bunch,  tangle 
or  wad  the  hay.  The  lightest  draft  Loader 
made.  Write  for  detailed  description. 


SANDWICH 

110  Main  St., 


MFC.  CO.. 

Sandyvivli,  Ill, 


Star  Milk  Cooler 


WILL  cool  milk  evenly 
to  within  two  degrees 
of  water  ns  fast  as 
milked.  Made  entirely 
of  copper,  will  last  a 
^  lifetime.  Used  by  the 
best  Dairymen, 
Creameries, 

Send  for  our  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

Responsible  Agents 
wanted  In  unoccupied 
territory. 


WATER 


STAR  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Haddonileld,  N.  J. 


Mention  this  paper. 


- TBS.  THE 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

Uses  Ice  or  Running  Water 

sometimes  neither.  Do  you  want  particulars.  Well, 
send  for  folder  to  the 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

No.  60  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


The  Columbia 
Band  Brake 


SAVE  MONEY 


_  "  Send  for  Our  New  28  pp.  Catalogue,  hand- 

■■  B  somely  illustrated  in 
colors,  and  containing  a  full  de- 
'scription  of  all  our  celebrated 
PIANOS  and  ORGANS. 

Remember,— Yfe  are  llie  only 
firm  of  actual  manufacturers 
that  sell  exclusively  to  the 
public  direct  from  our  fae- 
tories,  at  Guaranteed 
a  WHOLESALE  COST. 

^  FOR  CASH,  OR  ON 
®  THE  EASY  PAY- 
“  WENT  PLAN. 

No  Aijcnls.  No  J)ealers. 

Factory  to  Home  direct. 

I  E'ree  test  trial  In  your  own 
a  home.  No  money  in  advance. 

■  Special  terms  to  farmers  and 


which  made  a  great  popular  success 
last  season  is  the  only  perfect 
working  hub  brake  ever  invented, 
and  is  again  attached  to  our  full 
roadster  models  35  and  36.  It 
makes  cycling  safe,  because  it 
holds  on  any  grade,  is  quickly 
applied,  and  throws  off  readily. 
Its  connection  is  out  of  the  way, 
takes  up  no  room,  and  makes  no 
increase  in  weight. 

POPE  MFC.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Hartford. 

Catnlopue  free  nt  nfrenricF,  or 
mailed  for  two  two-cent  htainps. 


Pianos 

1  —FROM— 


;0rgans^ 

I  —FROM— 

^  $2r.5o  /mh 


others,  who  cannot  pay  all  cash  down. 


References — Our  Bank.  Your  Bank.  Any  Bank  in  theU.S. 


Washington,  New  Jersey.^ 

L.UA\iTljn  06  V>U,  Kstablished  nearly  .'|0  ycura. 


Write  to- 
*‘day  to 


1»  about  all  yoti  have  to  do  in 
raking  and  looxllng 


of  hay  in  a  day  WITIIOI  T  llKI.p, 
if  you  have  good  grass  and  own  a 

ROCK  ISLAND 
HAY  RAKE  &  LOADER. 

We  make  great  claims  for  our 
maeliine  but  none  can  say  we  do 
not  prove  tliem  and  more,  if  they 
will  send  for  and  rea<i  our  “Sonim 
of  rral.c  from  tlie  .MrailoMi,.” 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  UO., 

nontlonthlsii.lixT.  KOCK  IKI,AM),ILL 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  the 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fonrihs  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shoveling, 
works  successfully  In  the  hardest  gronnd  and  is 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 
Send  stamp  lor  circulars  and  price  to 


OVER  5,000  STROKES 

PER  MILE. 


^  Diagram  Showing  > 

Motion  of  Rakes  on  Rock  Island, 

(,700  Strokes  per  Mile.  / 


/  HOW  \ 

[other  Loaders] 

\  Do  It.  / 


Strong,  Simple,  Durable, 
Easily  Operated 

AND  THB 

Lightest  Draft  BINDER 

ON  THE  MARKET., 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A, 


8KND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


lias  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 


KS  MANURE  SPREADER. 


following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother,  it  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  Of  Us  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either 


12  Years  on  the  Market. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand¬ 
work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent 
to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to  approval, 
that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  intheworid. 

rating  of  responsibility.  Ulus.  Catalog  Free. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUF’G  CO..  Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STODDARD’S 

Babcock  Milk  Testers 

STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER, 
ARB  TUB  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


Send  for  Special  Circular  and  Free  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 


MOSELEY  Jt  STODDARD  MFD.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  YT. 


Mention  this  paper. 


.aine  Experiment  Station, 

taking  sample’  c^'lkimmed  milk  promiscuously  from  the  dairies  of 

41  MAir  rARflERS,  using  the 


i'ooLEY  Creamers 


•J  U  *  -  FOUND  - 

lllSI  I  ^.^an  One-Tenth  of  One  per  cent,  of  Fat  left  therein. 

This  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  most  wonderful  record, 

A. id  never  equalled  by  any  other  Cream  Separator. 
THE  CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
reports  tests  with  the  Cooley  Creamer  and  the  De  Laval  Separator 

Pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  butter  br  De  Laval  Separator,  16.4  ItewifxS-r' 

“  “  “  “  “  Cooley  Creamer,  _i5.9 

Which  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  Cooley  over  Separator  of  .5 

Or  a  Gain  for  the  COOLEY  CREAMER  of  3  per  cent.  i 

Bods  Up  Serenely y"  showing  its 


The  Cooley  Creamer  always 
superiority,  whether  taken  by  surprise  or  not. 

Send  for  100  page  pamphlet,  free  to  all,  giving  full  history  of  above 
tests  and  hundreds  of  others. 


VERMONT  FARn  HACHINE  CO.,  •  -  •  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


In  Reduction  of  First  Cost, 

In  its  Increase  of  Vteld,  or 

In  its  Saving  of  Labor. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  apply  to 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co., 

35  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Factory:  Balnbridg^e,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  MEADOW  TO  MOW, 


DROP  THE  DOG 


nSLESs  HE  PAYS  FOR  BIS  BOARD.  C.laHeto?  back  I 

Intelligence  of  Collies.  still.  He  would 

*•  Collies”  are  ambitious,  quick  and  courageous,  and  whistled  to  him, 
valuable  for  herding  and  defending  the  sheep.  Their  to  him,  I  found 
disposition  is  to  guard  and  stay  with  some  kind  of  paws,  but  withoi 
stock.  One  pup  always  spent  his  days  with  two  young  praised  the  dog. 
calves  in  a  yard  near  the  house.  Another  spent  the  every  other  rabb. 
most  of  his  time  keeping  a  flock  of  turkeys  well  I  have  no  dog  1 
bunched.  They  will  cock  the  head  on  one  side,  and  and  hired  help 
look  as  if  every  word  was  fully  understood.  I  have  patient  boy  urge 
often  been  surprised  by  their  intelligence  when  ad-  cows  run  and  mi 
dressed  in  an  ordinary  tone,  without  gestures  to  aid  cows  were  on  th 
them.  They  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  resent  an  and  feeling  well 
insult  even  from  the  master.  The  older  ones  will  ing  up  their  heel 
sometimes  attack  him  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  punish  the  level.  One  fi 
them  without  cause.  the  effects 

To  train  one  successfully,  requires  as  much  knowl- 
edge  and  as  perfect  control  of  one’s  self  as  to  train  a  ep  ,  u  cannc 
child.  They  should  never  be  struck;  one  blow  has  R.  N.-Y.— Itis 
often  spoiled  a  good  dog  for  life.  Only  the  mildest  telligent  animal- 
form  of  scolding  can  be  used — gentle  restraint  and  ex¬ 
ample  must  be  the  means  employed.  Young  dogs  are 
Inclined  to  be  too  fast,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  field  alone.  Master 
and  dog  go  quietly  to  one  side,  start  one 
cow  toward  the  barn  and  gradually  work 
around  the  whole  herd  until  all  are  in  ^ 

motion.  Silent  workers  are  best.  They  Jt 

will  strike  the  nose  against  a  cow’s  leg 
if  she  stops,  but  will  not  bite  or  scare 
her.  Fannie,  a  yellow,  long  haired 
collie  could  not  be  induced  to  bite  or  pH 

hurry  our  own  stock.  If  a  new  cow  was 
purchased  she  had  to  be  introduced  to  it 
and  watched  the  first  half  day.  Her  litter 
of  puppies  were  all  sold  but  one,  when 
she  was  sold  to  a  neighbor  only  a  half  ^  jy 

mile  away.  At  my  command  she  went 
with  him  to  his  home,  leaving  the  pup, 

Hero,  behind.  She  stayed  several  days,  '  , 

but  the  maternal  instinct  was  too  strong  i 

for  her  sense  of  duty  :  one  morning  she 
came  'back  and  got  the  pup  and,  when 
discovered,  was  taking  him  back  with 
her.  She  was  called  to  the  house,  fed  f 

some  milk,  and  then  told,  “  You  must  go  ^ 

back  ;  that  is  your  home  now  ;  you  must 
not  come  here  again.”  With  a  look 
which  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  she 
seemed  to  say,  “  How  can  you  be  so 
cruel  ?  ”  She  slowly  walked  away,  and 
never  came  back  again.  The  pup  would  assist  in  yard¬ 
ing  the  hens  and  chickens.  Many  a  time  I  have  said 
to  him,  while  sitting  in  the  house,  “  Hero,  go  get  a 
rooster  for  dinner.”  By  what  process  of  reasoning  he 
came  to  know  the  difference,  I  know  not,  but  he  never 
brought  a  hen.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting  and 
would  scour  the  hillside  for  hours  seeking  to  get  be¬ 
tween  some  unfortunate  woodchuck  and  his  hole. 

He  could  catch  a  rabbit  in  open  field,  a  thing  but  few 
dogs  can  do.  One  day  a  wild  one  was  captured  and 
placed  in  a  box  by  the  house.  Soon  after  Hero  was 
seen  smelling  of  the  box,  “  See,  here  !  That  is  my  rab¬ 
bit,  let  it  alone,”  I  remarked  in  an  ordinary  tone. 

He  immediately  walked  away  and  made  no  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  it.  The  boys  were  divided  in  their 
opinion  of  which  could  run  the  faster. 

To  settle  the  question,  the  cage  was  taken  to  the 
paiddle  of  a  ten-acre  field  and  the  rabbit  let  loose.  I 
held  the  dog  until  the  rabbit  had  taken  his  bearings, 
and  was  fairly  started  for  the  wall.  When  the  dog 
had  caught  up  with  him,  a  side  jump  w  ould  take  him 
out  of  harm’s  way,  while  the  dog’s  momentum  would 
carry  him  down  the  hill  many  feet.  By  the  time  the 
idcg  could  stop  and  turn  baclf)  the  rabbit  ^ould  be  a 


A  Specimen  Collie  Dog.  Fig.  97, 


his  master,  in  other  words,  and  is  a  curse  or  a  help  as 
he  is  trained.  _ _ 


Curing  Seed  Corn. — To  cure  sweet  seed  corn  I  made 
racks,  10x5  feet,  of  2  x  4  inch  sticks  set  edgewise.  The 
bottoms  are  covered  with  poultry  netting,  with  mesh 
fine  enough  to  prevent  the  ears  falling  through.  To 
securely  hold  the  netting  in  place,  after  it  was  fast¬ 
ened  on,  I  nailed  a  narrow  strip  of  board  two  inches 
wide  all  around.  I  also  put  a  piece  across  the  middle 
of  each  frame  to  help  support  the  bottom.  I  set  four 
posts  three  feet  high,  capped  with  inverted  tin  pans,  so 
that  a  frame  will  rest  upon  them  at  the  corners.  When 
the  first  frame  is  filled,  I  lay  a  small  piece  of  inch  thick 
board  on  each  corner  and  put  another  frame  on  them 
directly  over  the  first  one.  I  fill  this  and  repeat.  When 
sufficient  frames  have  been  used,  I  cover  the  last  one 
with  a  roof  of  boards,  wLich  project  six  or  more  inches 
on  all  sides.  I  let  my  stack  of  frames  stand  until  the 
beginning  of  winter,  then  with  a  crowbar  I  loosen  and 
take  out  the  bits  of  board  laid  on  the  corners,  which  lets 
the  frame  come  close  together,  making  a  fairly  tight 
corn  crib.  Sweet  corn  handled  in  this  way  is  far  more 
certain  tg  dry  well  than  when  traced,  mouse. 
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one  of  which  runs  over  each  pulley  and  down  to  the 
proper  height  to  attach  to  its  corner  of  the  rack  for 
which  purpose  it  has  a  strong  hook.  Over  the  drum 
is  wound  a  rope  which  comes  down  to  the  floor  and 
runs  under  a  pulley  and  to  which  the  team  is  attached 
for  elevating  the  load.  He  drives  the  load  upon  the 
floor  and  while  the  driver  removes  the  team  and 
hitches  to  the  drum  rope,  he  hooks  a  rope  to  the  ring 
in  each  corner  of  the  rack.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
team  having  a  purchase  of  six  to  one,  easily  elevates 
rack,  load  and  all  to  the  height  of  the  mow,  and  with 
a  proper  system  of  ratchet  and  dogs  it  is  held  there 
and  easily  rolled  off  into  the  mow.  When  this  is  done, 
by  a  slight  pull  on  the  drum  rope,  the  dogs  are 
released,  and  by  a  brake  applied  to  the  drum  the  rack 
is  lowered  to  its  place  on  the  wagon,  the  team  replaced 
and  all  is  ready  for  another  load. 

Several  of  the  “  cars”  are  now  so  made  that  when 
the  sling  or  fork  is  raised  to  the  proper  height  to  pass 
over  the  mow,  the  car  can  be  released  and  the  load 
held  at  that  height,  while  the  car  will  run  back  over 
the  mow  wherever  desired.  As  the  dumping  is  done 
by  the  persons  on  the  mow,  the  load,  by  swinging, 
may  be  made  to  reach  any  part  of  the  mow.  While 
this  is  a  little  extra  trouble  to  the  mow  hands,  it 
really  saves  much  hard  work,  and  with  a  little  practice 
they  can  keep  the  mow  very  level  with  very  little  hand 
work.  Of  course  not  every  barn  is  so  made  that  this 
can  be  done.  There  is  a  “  big  beam  ” 
in  the  way,  but  no  one  now  building  a 
barn,  should  fail  to  provide  for  this  way 
of  unloading. 

How  to  Handle  Clover  Hay. 

So  long  as  I  make  my  hay,  which  is 
all  clover,  in  cocks  exclusively,  unless 
the  loaders  do  better  than  any  at  pres¬ 
ent,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  have  it  put 
on  the  wagons  by  hand  labor.  I  And  it 
a  great  saving  of  both  time  and  labor  to 
have  wagons  with  broad  tires  and  low 
wheels,  and  have  racks  made  long  and 
broad.  A  wagon  of  this  kind  will  draw 
in  the  ordinary  meadow  quite  as  easily 
as  the  common  style,  and  15  or  18  inches 
saved  in  the  height  lessens  greatly  the 
labor  of  pitching  on.  As  every  forkful 
has  to  be  elevated  just  that  much  less, 
the  number  of  forkfuls  multiplied  by  the 
saving  in  distance  figures  up  into  miles, 
and  a  saving  of  many  horse  power  in 
aggregate  expenditure  of  muscle.  It  is 
not  alone  the  hay  that  has  to  be  lifted, 
but  the  weight  of  fork  must  be  added  to  each  forkful. 
When  it  comes  to  the  unloading,  so  long  as  the 
elevating  is  done  by  the  horse,  what  care  we  for 
the  extra  foot  or  two  in  height  when  the  load  is 
under  motion.  Many  object  to  the  use  of  slings  or 
horse  forks,  on  the  ground  that  very  much  more  labor 
is  required  to  get  the  hay  out  of  the  mows  for  feeding 
in  winter.  But  by  using  a  hay  knife  freely,  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  mow  into  small  sections,  there  is  no  weight 
in  this  objection.  I  have  never  had  a  hay  mow 
but  would  “melt  away  ”  soon  enough,  and  no  one 
complains  of  the  labor  as  hard  work.  It  almost  seems 
to  come  out  itself.  The  putting  of  it  in  is  where  the 
trouble  lies.  .t.  s.  woodward. 


SULPHUR  AND  VERMIN. 

Can  We  FEED  It  With  Safety? 

THK  TARGET. 

We  hear  many  stories  about  the  use  of  sulphur  in  the  food  to  kill 
vermin  on  poultry.  People  tell  us  of  feeding  dry  sulphur  In  the  sraln, 
and  state  that  when  this  Is  done  the  hens  keep  entirely  free  from  ver¬ 
min.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  you  think  of  this  plan  ? 
Is  It  sensible  ?  Is  It  of  any  use  to  add  sulphur  to  the  dust  bath  1 

What  Lice  Think  of  Sulphur. 

Soon  after  giving  sulphur  to  a  chicken,  the  fumes  or 
smell  will  come  out  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
This  the  lice  do  not  like,  and  they  will  run  out  on  the 
feathers  to  get  away  from  it,  but  it  does  not  last  long, 
and  they  will  go  in  again.  In  order  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  giving  sulphur 
at  least  once  or  twice  a  day,  which  I  claim  is  too  much 
for  the  good  of  the  fowls.  Sulphur  in  the  dust  bath  is 
a  good  thing,  and  if  the  fowls  are  neat  and  clean 
themselves,  it  will  drive  off  the  lice.  Some  fowls  are 
too  lazy  or  careless  about  keeping  clean,  and  such 
will  have  to  be  dusted  with  sulphur,  insect  powder, 
air-slaked  lime,  or  something  similar  to  kill  the  lice. 
If  proper  attention  is  paid  the  latter  can  be  kept  off. 

JAMR8  H.  SEELY. 

No  Confidence  in  Sulphur. 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  use  of  sulphur  in  either 
way  mentioned.  Many  years  ago,  when  we  used  hens 
instead  of  incubators,  we  used  sulphur  in  the  nests  in 
quantity.  We  found  it  of  no  benefit  whatever,  but 
very  productive  of  sore  eyes  in  chicks.  We  have  never 
used  it  since,  except  as  a  tonic  occe-sionally  for  dis¬ 


eased  fowls.  The  best  thing  to  keep  vermin  or  lice 
from  the  nest  is  a  circular  piece  of  tarred  paper  about 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  covered  over  lightly 
with  chaff  or  straw.  You  will  never  have  lice  where 
this  is  used.  james  rankin. 

•  Kill  Vermin  Some  Other  Way. 

I  formerly  used  sulphur  in  the  feed  for  hens.  I 
never  saw  any  benefit  from  it  as  a  preventive  of  ver¬ 
min,  but  found  it  positively  injurious  to  their  health, 
unless  fed  in  very  small  quantities.  In  my  opinion, 
even  if  it  is  possible  to  feed  hens  a  sufiSeient  amount 
of  sulphur  to  make  them  vermin  proof,  the  injury  to 
their  health  would  far  outweigh  its  benefit  and  the 
vermin  might  better  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

What  I.  K.  Felch  Has  to  Say. 

In  earlier  days  we  put  sulphur  in  the  food  ;  also  in 
the  dust  bath.  It  was  commonly  thought  to  eradicate 
lice.  If  smudging  a  house  with  burned  brimstone 
will  clean  it  of  lice,  why  will  not  its  introduction  into 
the  food  assist  in  the  same  way  ?  If  administered  in 
the  food,  give  when  the  fowls  are  very  hungry.  Mix 
it  with  meal,  and  make  the  meal  into  dough  with 
cold  water.  If  put  into  anything  like  cooked  food,  it 
makes  a  mess  the  fowls  will  leave.  A  person  cannot 
take  sulphur  without  charging  his  clothes  with  it. 


and  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  go  through  the 
hens  8S  well.  I  put  sulphur  into  the  earth  which  I 
put  into  my  henhouses.  Whether  it  kills  lice  or  not, 
the  hens  need  sulphur.  An  egg  is  charged  with  sul¬ 
phur  ;  where  does  the  hen  get  it  ?  When  fowls  have 
been  shut  in  during  a  long  winter,  the  earth  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  and  the  eggs  lack  sufiScient  sulphur, 
why  do  they  fail  to  hatch  ?  Is  it  for  want  of  sulphur? 
While  I  do  not  know  as  a  fact  that  sulphur  kills  lice 
by  the  hens  eating  it,  neither  do  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  this  want  of  sulphur  in  their  systems  prevents 
eggs  hatching  in  early  spring  ;  yet  I  would  guess  it  all 
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the  same,  and  put  it  in  their  dust  bath  and  on  the 
gravelly  loamed  floors.  In  the  boxes  where  grain  is 
fed  would  be  a  good  place  to  feed  it.  If  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject  the  theory,  I  would  uphold  the  system 
of  furnishing  sulphur.  Crushed  charcoal  mixed  with 
sulphur  I  think  will  be  eaten,  and  Nature  tells  a  hen 
what  to  eat  when  she  has  a  chance  to  select. 

Sulphur  Only  for  Worms. 

I  never  recommend  sulphur,  except  for  worms  in 
the  intestines.  When  sulphur  is  given,  it  affects  the 
system  as  does  any  other  mineral  substance,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  rheumatism  if  the  location  is  damp.  It  has 
been  found  beneficial  for  moulting  hens,  but  should 
be  used  moderately.  The  dust  bath  of  fine,  dry  earth, 
is  alone  sufldcient.  If  anything  must  be  added,  it 
should  be  a  small  proportion  of  fresh  Dalmatian  insect 
powder.  I  have  never  known  sulphur  to  prevent  lice, 
except  in  the  same  manner  as  occurs  by  the  use  of 
fine  dust.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

How  Lice  Are  Killed. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sense  or  benefit  in  feed¬ 
ing  fowls  sulphur  to  free  them,  or  keep  them  free 


from  vermin.  I  know  it  to  be  positively  injurious  to 
feed  them  sulphur  in  the  feed.  It  is  laxative,  and  fed 
in  any  sufficient  quantities  to  affect  the  system,  it  will 
kill  chicks  and  debilitate  fowls.  It  also  has  the  effect 
of  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  rendering  fowls 
liable  to  colds  even  when  kept  dry,  and  sure  to  get 
colds  if  they  get  wet.  Sulphur  used  in  the  dust  bath 
will  be  of  benefit.  Not  because  of  any  poisonous 
effects  on  parasites,  but  because  it  is  very  fine  dust. 
These  parasites  are  devoid  of  lung  .  breathing  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  Any  dust  sufficiently  fine  to  fill 
these  pores,  kills  the  lice,  I  believe -that  wheat  flour 
would  kill  the  lice  that  live  on  the  fowls  just  as 
quickly  and  surely  as  sulphur.  I  know  that  air-slaked 
lime,  kept  covered  and  dry,  is  superior  to  sulphur  in 
the  dust  bath.  Mixed  with  road  dust,  or  even  with 
sifted  coal  ashes  and  dusted  thoroughly  into  the  feath¬ 
ers,  it  will  destroy  the  lice  as  quickly  and  surely  as 
sulphur.  It  is  superior  because  cheaper.  I  have  used 
sulphur  liberally  in  the  nests,  and  on  sitting  hens  in 
hot  weather,  and  found  on  taking  off  and  examining 
the  box  under  the  nesting  material,  living  lice  among 
the  little  sulphur  that  had  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  The  sulphur  dusted  freely  and  often  upon  the 
hen,  had  driven  the  pests  off,  but  had  not  killed  them. 
When  using  the  lime  and  fine  road  dust,  I  never  found 
living  lice  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  an  extensive  breeder  of 
fine  poultry;  his  vermin  destroyer  is 
dry,  air-slaked  lime  and  very  fine  road 
dust.  This  is  his  dust  bath  for  fowls, 
and  he  sifts  it  upon  the  young  chicks. 
It  is  cheap,  and  he  throws  it  around 
in  his  henhouses,  keeping  the  cracks 
full  where  it  will  settle  from  its  weight. 
His  fowls  are  free  from  lice  ;  the  chicks 
do  not  get  lousy.  The  bottoms  of  his 
coops  are  covered  with  it,  often  renewed, 
and  the  chicks  sleep  on  it.  He  formerly 
was  troubled  with  both  red  and  white 
mites,  but  has  never  seen  them  since 
using  the  lime.  The  mixture  is  harm¬ 
less  to  the  birds,  young  or  old.  He 
never  has  to  burn  sulphur  to  fumigate 
his  houses,  never  whitewashes  with  lime, 
which  is  useless  after  the  walls  get  dry. 
The  dust  keeps  them  free,  the  lime  keeps 
them  sweet.  A  half  bushel  of  stone  lime, 
costing  15  cents,  lasts  a  year  for  150 
birds. 

I  use  lime  and  fine  dust  in  my  dust 
baths  and  houses,  and  for  birds  of  my 
own  raising  it  keeps  them  clean.  But 
when  I  bring  home  birds  from  other  premises,  to 
make  quick  and  sure  work,  I  dust  them  thoroughly — 
no  half-way  business — with  either  Persian  insect 
powder  or  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice.  Either  is  effec¬ 
tual.  This  sulphur  talk,  like  a  great  many  other 
talks,  is  somebody’s  fad.  For  a  time  I  took  much  of 
it  for  granted,  but  experience  has  proved  to  me  that 
road  dust,  if  as  fine  as  sulphur,  is  just  as  good,  pound 
for  pound,  as  sulphur.  h  s  burdick. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  TO  PASTURES  ? 

TO  RAISE  GOOD  GRASS  FROM  DROPPINGS, 
r  I.  What  Is  the  best  treatment  for  pastures?  2.  Where  the  droppings 
of  animals  occur,  the  next  season  there  Is  a  good  growth  of  grass,  but 
the  mares  will  not  eat  It,  though  they  crop  the  surrounding  pasture 
close.  The  manure  has  been  spread  early  In  the  spring.  Some  say 
that  spreading  lime  or  potash  over  these  spots  will  correct  this  trou¬ 
ble.  Is  this  the  best  treatment?  w.  h.  k. 

Trevose,  Pa. 

Pasture  Tillable  Land  in  the  Barn. 

I  do  not  pasture  much  tillable  land,  as  I  think  it 
poor  economy.  I  have  a  large  acreage  not  suitable 
for  tillage,  that  I  pasture  and  find  little  trouble  with 
the  droppings.  Before  I  had  so  much  land  I  scattered 
these  piles  by  knocking  them  about  with  a  hoe  or 
wooden  mallet,  in  the  fall,  not  in  the  spring.  Stock 
will  usually  eat  the  small,  tender  grass,  leaving  that 
of  coarse,  luxuriant  growth,  even  where  there  is  no 
manure.  a.  j.  s. 

Go  and  Spread  the  Manure. 

The  best  method  within  our  knowledge  for  treating 
pastures  where  animals  have  herded  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  is  to  go  through  in  the  autumn  and  carefully 
spread  all  accumulations  of  manure.  If  there  are 
certain  places  where  the  animals  have  herded  so  as 
to  make  the  ground  richer  than  is  necessary,  we  would 
recommend  drawing  the  surplus  to  some  barren  knoll 
and  spread  it.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  manure  thor¬ 
oughly  spread  in  the  fall,  we  think  there  will  be  no 
such  trouble  as  is  complained  of. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

To  Keep  Pastures  in  Good  Heart. 

1.  While  nitrogen  is  a  very  essential  element  of  plant 
growth,  and  where  used  upon  the  true  grasses  pro¬ 
duces  wonderful  luxuriance,  from  long  and  careful 
observation  of  its  use,  I  am  convinced  that  more 
pastures  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid 
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and  potash  than  from  any  other  cause.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  where  an  application  of  bone  dust  and 
potash  salts  or  hard- wood  ashes  had  been  made  to  spots 
here  and  there  on  the  pastures,  the  stock  would  leave 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  even  where  the  grass 
was  very  much  larger,  greener  and  fresher,  and  keep 
these  treated  parts  gnawed  into  the  very  ground.  I 
have  also  noticed  that  following  an  application  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  any  form,  the  White  clover  always  came  in  very 
thick.  This  makes  the  finest  of  pasture,  and  also  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  soil  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen.  To  sum  up, 
then,  I  would  recommend  for  permanent  pastures  a 
liberal  use  of  very  fine  bone  dust  and  potash  salts  or 
hard-wood  ashes,  where  obtainable,  and  in  early  spring 
give  the  pastures  a  thorough  harrowing  to  break  up 
the  surface.  2.  The  reason  why  the  grass  grows  so 
luxuriantly  about  the  animal  droppings,  is  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  plant  food  there,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  because  they  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  in  excess  always  produces  a  rank  growth, 
but  such  growth  lacks  in  potash  and  phosphates,  and 
is  therefore  unpalatable  to  the  stock.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  while  animals  will  avoid  eating  about  their  own 
droppings,  they  will  not  avoid  those  of  other  animals. 
For  instance,  cows  will  eat  hay  from  a  horse  manure 
pile  even  if  such  hay  be  wet  with  the  juices,  and 
horses  will  eat  hay  that  has  been  mussed  over  or  even 
trodden  upon  by  sheep  with  a  seeming  good  relisli  ; 
they  will  even  eat  sheep  droppings.  I  have  found  a 
capital  way  to  treat  pastures  containing  many  drop 
pings,  was  to  go  over  them  in  spring  as  before  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  sharp  harrow,  and  give  a  thorough  scar¬ 
ifying  of  the  surface  to  be  followed  by  an  application 


CURING  COLTS  OF  JUMPING. 

HEROIC  TREATMENT  ON  A  RAIL  FENCE. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  annoyances  of  my 
farm  experience  was  a  lot  of  unruly  colts.  Their  love 
of  liberty  knew  no  bounds — except  those  vaulting 
bounds  that  defied  restraint.  Pokes,  various,  curious, 
patented  and  warranted,  were  applied  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  Their  sportive  raids  weregenerally  timed  with¬ 
out  consulting  our  convenience.  They  extemporized 
a  wild  “  round  up  ”  on  the  flower  beds  or  in  the  gar¬ 
den  after  we  had  retired  for  the  night,  or  compelled 
me  to  take  an  early  bath  in  a  heavy  dew  in  a  field  of 
oats  that  stood  up  to  my  armpits.  Somebody  had  to 
stay  at  home  from  church  or  funerals,  because  we 
never  knew  when  to  look  for  their  incursions.  I  must 
say  that  these  colts  were  owned  by  a  neighbor  and,  as 
he  lived  out  of  sight  of  my  farm  and  his  pastures, 
I  tried  to  love  him  as  myself,  but  it  was  hard  to  keep 
all  the  commandments. 

Last  summer,  my  son,  who  now  manages  the  farm, 
had  this  annoyance  repeated  by  a  pair  of  colts  of  his 
own.  Finally,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  re¬ 
solved  on  heroic  discipline.  The  colt  that  took  the 
lead  was  well  broken  to  the  halter.  A  rope  was 
strapped  to  ore  fore  foot,  and  the  other  end  fastened 
to  a  stake  in  the  ground  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  fence  to  throw  the  colt  on  to  the  fence  while  in 
the  act  of  jumping  it. 

“  But  how  did  you  mike  her  jump  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  At  first  I  had  no  trouble  about  that,  for  Molly  was 
only  too  willing  to  practice  at  her  favorite  pastime. 
Taking  the  halter-stem  in  my  hand  on  the  opposite 


A  FRUIT  TALK  FROM  OHIO. 

INSECTS,  DISEASES  AND  PROSl’KCTS. 

Fighting  Cutworms. — The  cutworms  have  destroyed 
hundreds  of  our  spring-set  strawberry  plants  already, 
and  are  still  gnawing  away  during  this  cool,  wet 
weather,  not  only  on  our  strawberry  plants,  but  on 
corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and,  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  “chew  up.”  A 
neighbor  says  that  while  replanting  corn,  he  found, 
under  a  bunch  of  trash  as  large  as  his  hat,  as  many  as 
36  worms,  while  under  a  single  large  leaf  blown  from 
the  woods  near  by,  he  counted  13.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
such  is  the  truth,  as  my  own  recent  experience  cor¬ 
roborates  it.  I  have  hoed,  cultivated,  sprayed  with 
arsenites,  scattered  poisoned  grass  and  dug  after  them 
until  I  can  see  cutworms  when  I  try  to  sleep ;  and 
seemingly,  for  every  one  killed  a  half  dozen  from  the 
surrounding  community  comes  in  to  attend  the  funeral. 
The  amusing  part  (and  the  only  one)  in  digging  out 
the  little  pests,  is  furnished  by  a  large  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  that  follows  me  row  after  row,  quickly  swallow¬ 
ing  the  worms  as  I  dig  them  out  and  toss  them  to  her, 
or,  as  often  happens,  simply  hand  them  to  her  as  she 
stands  waiting  within  reach.  As  this  forenoon  was 
damp  and  misty,  the  supply  became  almost  too  much 
for  her  henship’s  demand  which  caused  her  to  look  at 
a  big  fat  worm  quite  a  while  before  swallowing  it,  as 
if  she  thought  “  you  look  very  tempting  and  juicy  but 
I — I  am  getting — Oh,  well !  there  is  always  room  for 
one  more,  so  here  goes” — and  Mr.  Worm  would  sud¬ 
denly  disappear  to  land  in  a  crop  that  he  is  unable  to 
injure. 


of  200  or  300  pounds  or  more  per  acre  of  a  mixture  side  of  the  fence  which  should  not  be  too  high,  I  said, 
of  bone  dust  and  muriate  of  potash, 
half  and  half.  Of  course  where  per¬ 
manent  pastures  are  not  too  far  ^ - — i' 

away  from  the  stable,  they  may  be  ^ 

top-dressed  with  stable  manure,  and 

this  harrowed  in  as  described^;  but  '*  ^ 

pay  in  the  larger  growth  of  grass 
and  pay  in  causing  the  stock  to  eat 


Some  Plants  Stand  it. — One  thing  I  have  noticed 
in  regard  to  the  cutting  off  of  our 
strawberry  plants,  is  that  some  varie- 
ties  seem  to  be  more  exempt  from 
the  ravages  of  the  worms  than 
others.  Take,  for  example,  the  Hav- 
^  erland  and  Bubach  which  on  my 

^  ground,  this  year,  I  think,  represent 

M  the  extremes  on  both  sides  :  one  row 
of  250  plants  of  Haverlands  and  one 
row  of  the  same  number  of  Bubachs 
were  planted  side  by  side  four  feet 
apart.  Scarcely  any  of  the  Haver- 
lands  are  missing,  while  over  half  of 
the  Bubachs  are  gone.  The  plants  of 
each  variety  were  strong  and  healthy 
when  set.  I  can  find  no  solution  to 
this  problem,  unless  it  be  that  the 
plants  of  the  llaverland  class  are 
tougher  and  more  wiry  in  fiber, 
while  the  Bubachs  are  more  succu- 
juicy,  having  large  tender 
crowns  and  leaf  stems. 

Raspberries;  Imported  Anthrao- 
r  '"  /  .iljj  NOSE. — The  Gregg  and  Shaffer  rasp- 

berries  are  in  full  bloom.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  heavier 
growth  of  foliage,  or  a  stronger,  more 
profuse  bloom  than  they  are  showing 
this  season.  If  Mr.  Grundy  could 
have  seen  our  Shaffers  last  year  as 
the  canes  were  bent  to  the  ground 
with  their  load  of  enormous  berrie8,he 
would  say  that  they  do  well  here.  The  only  trouble 
I  have  had  so  far  with  them  is  anthraenose  ;  but  I  do 
not  condemn  the  variety  on  that  account,  as  a  stock  of 
the  Palmer  purchased  at  the  same  time  and  of  the 
same  nursery,  was  just  as  badly  affected.  We  never 
had  a  trace  of  the  disease  on  our  plantation  until  it 
was  imported  with  teat  order  of  plants.  However,  by 
severely  cutting  out  and  burning  the  diseased  canes,  I 
have  gained  control  of  it  so  that  our  Greggs  have  never 
become  infested.  When  we  get  extras  of  this  de¬ 
scription  thrown  in  free  of  charge  by  a  nurseryman, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  patronize  him  again.  I  would 
recommend  as  a  preventive  of  the  above  careless 
methods  of  nurserymen,  that  they  stay  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  nurseries,  and  see  to  it  that  their  stock  is 
pure  and  free  from  disease  before  sending  it  out 
to  infest  other  plantations  that  are  free  from  it.  I 
have  been  “bitten”  twice  by  ordering  from  nurseries, 
the  proprietors  of  which  were  either  skylarking  over 
tae  country  most  of  their  time,  or  else  located  in  a  city 
many  miles  from  the  nursery. 

Crop  Notes. — Currants  and  gooseberries  are  a  short 
crop  in  many  places  on  account  of  the  warm  weather 
of  the  first  part  of  March,  which  started  them  into 
vigorous  growth  and  bloom  only  to  be  frozen  back  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  New  plantations  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  are  making  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  are  kept  perfectly  free  from  the  currant  worm 
by  spraying  with  hellebore.  (One  ounce  to  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  is  sufficient.) 

Peaches,  as  usual,  will  be  scarce,  as  we  are  not  in 
the  peach  belt.  However,  there  will  be  a  few  seed- 


for  any  purpose.  Where  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  arrange  the  pastures  so  that 
the  horses  can  get  to  these  sheds  I  l 

have  found  it  profitable  to  erect  a 
temporary  shed,  consisting  simply 
of  a  roof  of  cheap  boards  put  on 
poles  in  the  ground,  under  which 
the  horses  can  go  and  stand.  This 
shed  is  put  on  the  poor  spots  of  the 
field,  shifting  it  each  year,  and  I 
generally  go  over  the  pastures  once 
in  a  week  or  10  days  and  spread  the  droppings, 
have  an  abundance  of  shade  trees  over  the  farm,  and 
both  horses  and  cattle  will  stand  under  these  a  part 
of  the  time,  which  gives  the  trees  a  thrifty  growth, 
and  insures  a  good  growth  of  grass  under  them.  I 
have  tried  sprinkling  lime,  plaster  and  potash  over 
the  spots  where  the  manure  in  too  large  quantities  is 
dropped,  but  I  have  never  found  such  practices  satis¬ 
factory.  By  changing  from  one  kind  of  stock  to  an¬ 
other,  I  am  able  to  get  the  rank  grass  eaten  which 
would  otherwise  go  back  upon  the  ground.  1  go  up 
and  down  the  lanes  every  few  days  and  pitch  the 
manure  over  into  the  fields;  this  covers  a  space  of  two 
rods  on  each  side,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  going 
over  that  much  of  the  ground  when  I  manure  the 
field,  as  I  do  once  in  from  three  to  five  years.  In  the 
same  way,  in  covering  the  field,  I  skip  the  piaces 
where  the  stock  has  left  enough  manure  by  standing. 
1  know  of  no  better  or  more  practical  way. 

GEO.  K.  BKECK. 


A  Celebrated  Scotch  Ayrshire  Cow,  “Betty  II.”  Fig.  100, 


‘  Come,  Molly.’  She  poised  herself  on  her  hind  legs 
and  sprung ;  but  the  rope  arrested  her  leap  in  mid¬ 
air,  and  down  cam3  Molly  on  the  fence.  ♦!  helped  her 
out  of  her  scrape  and,  although  she  seemed  somewhat 
surprised,  she  was  willing  to  try,  try  again,” 

“Wasn’t  it  dangerous  V” 

“I  suppose  it  was  a  little  dangerous.  It  was  pretty 
rough  on  her,  and  I  was  perfectly  willing  she 
should  call  it  dangerous.  She  got  discouraged 
and  looked  crest-fallen  when  I  had  to  whip  her 
smartly  to  compel  her  to  make  attempts  only  to 
come  down  again  on  the  rail  fence.  The  fence  was 
then  ‘let  down’  and  she  was  compelled  to  jump  a  four- 
rail  fence  but  tumbled  every  time  till  she  refused  to 
be  led  over  three  rails.  I  then  turned  her  loose  with 
a  piece  of  the  rope  that  had  played  the  mischief  with 
her  still  attached  to  her  foot  as  a  reminder  of  what 
might  happen  should  she  forget  her  lesson.” 

“  Did  you  give  her  mate  a  lesson  ?  ” 

“No;  I  expected  to,  but  it  was  not  necessary,  as 
they  have  been  contented  ever  since,  although  the 
grass  was  short  and  the  fences  very  ordinary.  Colts, 
like  men,  wait  to  see  which  side  of  the  fence  their 
leaders  are  on.” 

“  How  would  this  rough-and-tumble  treatment  do 
over  a  board  fence?” 

“  It  wouldn’t  do  so  well.  The  boards  are  too  sharp 
and  rigid,  A  rail  fence  that  will  tumble  when  the 
colt  tumbles  is  better.  Unruly  colts  and  horses  are 
always  taking  chances  of  injury  anyway.  They  get 
into  somebody’s  barbed  wire  fence,  and  are  ruined, 
perhaps  ;  so  I  shall  hereafter  take  my  chances  on  the 


A  FAMOUS  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  98  is  reengraved  from  the 
Mark  Lane  Express.  The  cow  there  pictured  has 
never  been  beaten  in  the  showyard,  and  is  considered 
by  Scotch  and  English  authorities  the  finest  type  of 
an  Ayrshire  in  existence.  Her  heifers  have  all  proved 
good  milkers.  Her  form  and  color  may  be  perfect, 
but  we  would  consider  a  dishorning  saw  necessary  to 
turn  her  head  into  beauty  or  profit.  There  are  some 
excellent  herds  of  Ayrshires  in  this  country,  but  the 
breed  seems  to  suffer  from  the  extreme  modesty  of 


those  who  control  it.  Ayrshires  are  worthy  of  a  kill  or  cure-  plan.  I  think  tlie  cure  is  sure,  and  the  lings  here  and  there.  The  budded  fruit,  so  far  as  I 
bigger  boom  than  they  have  yet  had.  chances  for  injury  small,”  LE  roy  whitford.  have  inquired,  is  nearly  all  killed.  We  have  one  tree 
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of  Ford’s  Late  standing  just  north  of  an  outbuilding, 
that  is  very  full  of  healthy  looking  young  peaches. 
This  single  tree  is  all  that  has  any  fruit  on,  although 
we  have  about  80  standing  unprotected  from  the  warm 
sun  of  February  and  March.  That  is  what  causes  our 
peaches  to  be  killed,  as  a  few  warm  days  at  that  sea¬ 
son  cause  the  buds  to  swell  and  to  become  so  forward 
that  the  sudden  cold  waves  are  almost  sure  to  kill 
them.  Ford’s  Late  is  a  grand  peach — very  large,  and 
of  a  beautiful  creamy  white  color ;  it  has  proven 
hardier  in  bud  than  the  Crawfords,  Smock,  Globe,  etc., 
at  our  place. 

As  to  native  plums,  we  have  whole  pockets  full;  but 
this  statement  must  be  qualified  by  adding  that  the 
pockets  are  plum  pockets  (Taphrina  pruni),  a  disease 
very  similar  to  the  peach  leaf  curl,  which  affects  the 
branches  and  fruit  of  these  trees  as  well  as  the  foli¬ 
age.  Very  few  European  plums  are  grown  in  this 
vicinity  at  present,  on  account  of  the  devastation  of 
the  black  knot.  A  few  years  ago,  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  Damsons  were  grown  in  our  neighborhood,  but  this 
variety,  being  very  subject  to  the  black  knot,  has  almost 
become  extinct.  One  cause  of  such  a  scourge  of  this 
disease  was  that  all  orchards  that  were  planted  were 
set  from  sprouts  or  suckers  growing  from  the  roots  of 
infested  trees,  so  that,  besides  the  millions  of  spores 
carried  by  every  current  of  air,  the  very  life  blood  of 
the  young  trees  was  apparently  charged  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  T  have  ventured,  since  the  last  of  the  Damson 
trees  have  been  cut  down  and  burned,  to  set  a  young 
orchard  of  Lombard,  Imperial  Gage,  Bradshaw,  etc. 
The  trees  are  making  a  vigorous  growth,  and  no  signs 
of  the  knot  have  appeared  so  far.  f.  n.  batlou. 

Licking  County,  O. 


Scarlet  Clover. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  NEW  PLANT  COMES  TO  THE  KKSCUE. 

[KDITOBIAL  COBRE8PONDKNCK.] 

(Concluded.) 

The  Clover  in  Strawberry  Culture. 

Some  of  our  newer  subscribers  have  asked  how  Mr. 
Bancroft  gets  ensilage  into  his  silo.  For  their  benefit 
we  reprint  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  98.  This  round 
silo  stands  outside — separate  from  the  other  buildings. 
It  is  estimated  to  hold  265  tons  of  corn  ensilage.  The 
corn  is  brought  from  the  field  on  a  wagon  such  as  is 
shown  at  Fig.  99,  and  runs  through  a  powerful  cutter 
with  a  carrier  that  is  raised  as  the  silo  is  filled.  The 
clover  is  handled  in  much  the  same  way.  They  gener¬ 
ally  start  cutting  in  the  morning  and  about  noon  rake 
into  windrows  and  pitch  into  the  low  wagon. 

Near  Mr.  Bancroft’s  place  is  the  farm  of  Slaymaker 
A  Son,  a  firm  noted  for  growing  small  fruit  plants. 
Here  we  found  another  use  for  Scarlet  clover — that  of 
fitting  the  soil  quickly  for  small  fruits.  On  his  40 -acre 
farm,  Mr.  S.  grows  millions  of  plants.  His  soil  is  light 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  humus  in  it.  If 
he  were  forced  to  depend  on  Red  clover  or  any 
grasses,  he  would  be  forced  to  hire  or  buy  new  land 
and  greatly  enlarge  his  acreage.  The  Scarlet  clover 
saves  all  this  because  it  grows  rapidly  and  produces  a 
sod  while  other  plants  would  be  getting  ready  to  start. 
It  is  easy  to  sow  it  between  rows  of  raspberries  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall.  It  makes  a  heavy  growth,  and 
in  the  spring  may  be  plowed  in  so  as  to  give  a  chance 
for  all  the  cultivation  needed.  Or,  with  strawberries, 
a  bed  may  be  plowed  at  once  after  picking  and  sown 
to  Scarlet  clover.  The  following  spring  the  whole 
thing  may  be  plowed  under  ready  for  setting  a  new 
crop  of  plants.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  this  clover,  every 
foot  of  the  farm  may  be  utilized  for  plant  growing 
each  year.  There  is  no  other  plant  that  would  make 
this  possible.  Mr.  Slaymaker  uses  a  good  deal  of  acid 
South  Carolina  rock  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  also 
buys  considerable  horse  manure  from  nearby  stables. 
The  use  of  horse  manure  as  a  mulch  for  berry  plants 
seems  well  nigh  universal,  though  the  straw  from  the 
clover  hullers  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Clover  Without  Live  Stock. 

Mr.  Bancroft  obtains  a  good  deal  of  the  feeding  value 
of  the  clover,  and  Mr.  Slaymaker  buys  manure.  There 
is  yet  another  side  to  the  matter  and  that  is  the  use  of 
clover  with  chemicals  alone.  Mr.  G.  fl.  Murray  of 
Viola  practices  the  latter  plan.  On  his  200  acres,  he 
keeps  just  enough  stock  to  do  the  farm  work  and  pro¬ 
vide  milk  and  butter.  There  are  135  acres  in  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  and  an  increasing  acreage  in  asparagus. 
Scarlet  clover  is  used  everywhere — among  the  trees  in 
the  orchards,  in  the  fruits  and  vines — every  where  that 
it  will  grow. 

One  field  in  particular  well  illustrated  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  plant.  One  year  ago  it  was  in  strawber¬ 
ries.  The  fruit  was  picked  and  the  vines  plowed 
under.  On  this  sod,  fodder  corn  was  planted,  and  at 
the  last  working.  Scarlet  clover  was  sowed  between 
the  rows.  The  corn  was  cut  and  used  to  feed  the 


stock.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  field  was  a  perfect 
mass  of  clover.  This  was  to  be  cut  for  seed.  The 
stubble  would  then  be  plowed  and  potatoes  planted 
with  half  a  ton  or  so  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre. 

Just  think  what  that  means  in  the  way  of  crop  re¬ 
turns  from  that  field  in  15  months.  One  crop  each  of 
berries,  fodder  corn,  clover  seed  and  potatoes — with 
the  ground  left  in  excellent  condition  for  any  crop. 
What  other  crop  could  possibly  have  carried  through 
that  rotation  ? 

Mr.  Murray  uses  muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved 
bone.  He  believes  that  the  bone  gives  him  better  re¬ 
sults  than  does  the  acid  rock — enough  better  to  more 
than  pay  the  extra  cost.  The  nitrogen  in  the  bone, 
too,  is  needed,  in  addition  to  the  immense  quantity 
taken  by  the  clover.  Indeed,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
both  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Slaymaker  buy  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  what  the  clover  provides.  Mr.  Bancroft 
obtains  it  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
grain  which,  in  the  form  of  manure,  go  to  feed  the 
tomatoes  and  other  crops  which  need  extra  and  soluble 
nitrogen.  Mr.  Slaymaker  obtains  nitrogen  in  the  pur¬ 
chased  stable  manure.  Mr.  Murray  buys  little  grain 
and  no  manure — in  fact,  some  of  his  most  productive 
fields  have  had  no  manure  for  12  years.  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  why,  in  this  case,  bone  should 
give  better  results  than  the  acid  rock.  It  seems 
evident  that  in  a  system  of  farming  that  includes 
fruits  and  vegetables,  more  or  less  soluble  nitrogen 
may  be  safely  imported.  As  Mr.  Murray  says  that  in 
case  a  peach  tree  shows  signs  of  needing  nitrogen  in 
the  spring,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  apply  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda  to  quicken  it  up.  Even  in  clover  farming,  a 
little  soluble  nitrogen  may  be  needed.  Mr.  Murray 
is  a  very  careful  farmer,  and  pays  great  attention  to 
packing  and  shipping.  Commission  men  in  the  city 
tell  me  that  his  peaches  are  about  the  finest  of  any 
that  come. 

What  Advice  Can  Be  Given  as  to  Clover  P 

Since  the  beginning  of  these  articles.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  fairly  deluged  with  questions  about  the 
hardiness  of  Scarlet  clover,  and  the  chances  for  its 
success  in  different  localities.  In  these  articles,  I 
have  tried  to  state  only  the  facts,  colored  as  little  as 
possible  by  my  own  belief  that  this  plant  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  American  farming  wherever  it  will 
thrive.  Everything  I  have  written  about  it — and  even 
more — is  possible  on  those  Delaware  farms.  We  can¬ 
not  go  on  and  say  that  it  follows  that  it  will  do  well 
in  more  northern  sections,  because  we  do  not  know 
that  yet.  That  is  the  point  to  be  decided  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Our  advice  is  not  to  cover  the  whole  farm  with 
clover  seed  to  begin  with,  but  to  experiment  in  a 
small  way  with  a  few  plots  or  acres  here  and  there — 
sown  under  different  conditions.  We  may  then  learn 
just  what  to  do  in  future.  Surely  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  every  progressive  farmer  can  well  afford  an  ex¬ 
periment.  H.  w.  c. 

The  following  notes  from  those  who  have  tried  the 
clover  will  be  of  interest  to  experimenters  : 

I  have  about  two  acres  of  Scarlet  clover  this  year, 
and  the  beautiful  bloom  is  the  wonder  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  sowed  it  in  my  peach  orchard,  expecting  it  to 
die  in  winter  and  le^ave  the  ground  ready  for  the  harrow 
in  spring.  More  than  half  of  it  lived  through,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  have  about  half  a  crop  of  clover  and 
shall  have  to  plow  the  orchard  which  I  did  not  wish 
to  do.  I  am  cutting  the  clover  for  cow  fodder  and  the 
cows  think  it  the  very  best  quality.  I  noticed  that 
where  the  clover  made  most  growth  in  autumn — seven 
to  nine  inches  high — it  all  winterkilled  ;  the  smaller 
plants  are  the  ones  now  alive.  I  sowed  the  seed  in 
July,  and  the  sun  scorched  and  killed  most  of  the 
young  plants.  I  think  if  some  barley  or  oats  had  been 
sown  with  it,  less  would  have  been  sunburnt.  If  it 
could  be  treated  so  as  to  live  through  the  winter,  it 
would  be  by  far  the  best  crop  known  to  me  for  spring 
feeding  cows,  as  it  comes  early,  and  the  quality  is  the 
best.  Perhaps  if  sown  late  in  August  with  a  little  bar¬ 
ley,  it  may  survive  even  Massachusetts  winters. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass.  m.  morse. 

I  am  very  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  up  the 
subject  of  Scarlet  clover,  and  is  pushing  it  in  its 
usual  earnest  manner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  godsend  to  the 
farmers,  and  The  Rural  cannot  do  a  better  thing 
than  to  keep  on  urging  them  to  “try  a  little”  and 
make  its  acquaintance.  Tell  them  to  do  it  this 
summer. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  north  it  could  be 
grown  and  how  much  cold  it  would  stand,  has 
undoubtedly  kept  many  from  trying  it.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  succeeds  in  New  Jersey  ;  Mr.  Hale 
has  reported  on  it  from  central  Connecticut,  and  I  now 
beg  to  add  that  I  have  grown  it  here  at  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island  for  the  last  four  years.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  hurt  at  all  by  the  cold  weather,  and  our 
thermometer  went  down  to  four  degrees  abov^  zerg 
more  than  once  last  winter, 


Owing  to  the  “East  Indian  Cyclone”  of  last  summer, 
my  corn  was  blown  “every  which  way,”  and  so  twisted 
and  mixed  that  I  could  not  get  a  horse  through  the 
rows.  I  was  obliged  to  take  my  chances  cf  a  “catch” 
without  working  the  seed  in ;  it,  however,  came  up 
fairly  well,  and  I  am  now  plowing  it  in  preparatory 
to  setting  a  field  of  tomatoes — which  I  shall  re-seed,  as 
you  say  Mr.  Bancroft  does  with  Scarlet  clover  in 
August.  N.  H.  EHLESTON,  .JR. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


[Bvery  quory  muBt  b©  accompanied  by  tne  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnR  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertlslnd  columns.  Aek  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 

IS  IT  CRIMSON  OR  SCARLET  CLOVER? 

WHAT  THE  AUTHORITIES  SAY. 

Will  you  be  kind  enouKb  to  Kive  ub  an  opinion  as  to  the  following 
questions:  1.  Should  we  call  Trlfollumlncarnatum,  Crimson  or  Scarlet 
clover?  2.  Why  was  the  specific  name  Incarnatum  given  It  ? 

Either  Name  Correct. 

1.  Either  name  you  choose.  I  see  no  reason  for  ex¬ 
cluding  either  name.  No  bne  has  the  authority  to  say 
that  one  name  only  is  the  correct  name,  and  all  the 
rest  wrong.  The  flowers  vary  from  Crimson  to  Scarlet 
or  even  pale  cream  color.  2.  Why  Linnaeus  gave  this 
specific  name  “Incarnatum”  to  this  clover,  I  do  not 
know.  Very  likely  because  the  flowers  he  described 
were  flesh  colored,  although  most  that  we  see  are 
Crimson  or  Scarlet.  w.  J.  beal. 

Why  it  Should  be  Crimson. 

1.  Bentham  &  Hooker,  British  Flora,  110,  say  "Crim¬ 
son  clover.”  2.  This  was  the  Trifolium  album  incar¬ 
natum  spicatum  of  Bauhin,  doubtless  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  red  suggested  flesh  color  to  some  one  in 
contrast  to  other  related  clovers ;  but  the  color  is,  of 
course,  too  deep  for  flesh  color,  prof.  wm.  tbelease. 

Trifolium  incarnatum  is  not  in  Gray,  and  in  Wood 
there  is  no  common  name  given.  Beal  in  Grasses  of 
North  America,  gives  it  as  Crimson  or  Italian  clover, 
or  French  clover.  Nicholson  in  his  dictionary  gives 
Crimson  clover.  I  do  not  find  that  Scarlet  is  given  in 
the  books  for  Trifolium  incarnatum.  The  name  in- 
camatum  means,  as  you  are  well  aware,  flesh  colored. 

BYRON  D.  HALSTED. 

1.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Trifolium  incarnatum  should 
be  called  Crimson  rather  than  Scarlet  clover,  as  the 
plants  grown  in  this  section  produce  blossoms  of  a 
very  decided  crimson  rather  than  a  scarlet  color. 
2.  The  specific  name  incarnatum,  flesh-colored,  was, 
without  doubt,  given  on  account  of  the  color  of 
the  flowers.  Linn® us  so  named  it ;  but  either  he 
must  have  meant  by  “  flesh-colored”  the  color  of  raw 
meat,  or  else  our  soil  and  climate  have  deepened  the 

hue.  M-  H.  BECKWITH. 

Usage  determines  the  names  of  plants  as  well  as  of 
other  forms  of  language.  This  clover  is,  and  has  long 
been,  commonly  known  as  Crimson  clover,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  changing  it.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  suit  the  name  to  the  color  of  the  flowers,  be¬ 
cause  the  color  varies  from  crimson  to  scarlet,  or  even 
nearly  to  cream  color.  The  specific  name  incarncUum 
(Irifolium  incarnatum)  really  means  flesh-colored,  as 
it  comes  from  cameus,  flesh.  It  is  the  same  word, 
really,  as  the  English  incarnate,  Linn®u8  undoubt¬ 
edly  applied  it  to  the  plant,  after  the  custom  of  botan¬ 
ists,  to  indicate  the  red  color  of  its  flowers.  The  name 
incarnatum  cannot  be  strictly  translated  into  either 
crimson  or  scarlet,  therefore  ;  but  it  should  be  said 
that  if  Linn®  us  had  meant  to  call  it  Scarlet  clover  he 
would  have  used  Cocclneum.  l.  h.  bailey. 


How  to  Make  a  Grape  Oross. 

F.  L.,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. — I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  cross  grapes,  and  how  the  pollen  should  be  car¬ 
ried  when  the  vines  are  far  apart.  Would  two  vines 
of  different  kinds,  growing  side  by  side,  be  sufficient 
to  cross,  or  should  the  clusters  be  placed  side  by  side? 
If  you  have  a  cross  must  the  seed  be  planted  to  learn 
the  result? 

Ans. — Crosses  may  occur  between  vines  growing 
near  one  another.  Some  varieties  bear  imperfect 
flowers,  and  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  pollen 
from  other  varieties.  We  have  a  seedling  of  this  kind. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  covered  with  a  mosquito  net 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly.  This  was  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  the  rose-chafer,  as  we  were 
anxious  to  find  out  just  what  the  bunches  would  be  if 
thoroughly  protected.  The  result  was  that  the  vine 
did  not  bear  at  all— not  a  single  grape.  In  a  known 
case  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  easy  to  use  the  pollen 
from  any  variety  with  which  a  cross  was  desired  so 
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soon  as  the  “  cap  ”  of  the  blossom  falls.  Protection, 
of  course,  by  tissue  paper  would  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  action  of  pollen  that  might  be  brought  by 
insects  from  other  varieties  than  that  with  which  the 
cross  was  to  be  made. 

In  our  experience  most  cultivated  varieties  bear 
flowers  that  are  self-fertilizing,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
fertilization  occurs  before  the  cap  falls. 

The  “cap  ”  is  really  the  petals  which  cohere  at  the 
top  and  separate  at  the  base.  The  corolla,  therefore, 
falls  off  without  ever  unfolding,  as  do  most  other 
flowers.  Before  the  “  cap  ”  or  petals  fall,  then,  the 
pollen  of  the  anthers  has  been  shed  upon  the  stigmas 
of  the  very  short  pistil  and  self-fertilization  occurred. 
Really  the  only  safe,  sure  way  of  crossing  grapes  is  to 
remove  the  cap  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  (as  a 
needle)  and  then  remove  the  anthers.  Apply  pollen 
of  the  variety  with  which  we  choose  to  make  a  cross, 
and  immediately  envelop  the  flower  with  tissue  paper. 

The  best  way  is  to  manipulate  only  one  flower  or  so 
of  a  raceme.  Destroy  the  others.  Collect  the  ripe 
anthers  of  the  male  parent  and  touch  them  to  the 
stigmas  (tip  of  the  pistils.)  It  is  best  to  plant  the 
seed  as  soon  as  the  berry  is  ripe.  They  will  then  ger¬ 
minate  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Otherwise  it  is  best  to 
place  the  seed  in  boxes  of  sand  kept  moderately  moist 
until  one  is  ready  to  plant  them — say  the  next  spring. 

A  Cheap  Stump  Twister. 

S.,  AUxiny,  Qa. — Does  The  R  N.-Y.  know  of  any 
simple,  homemade  stump  puller  that  could  be  described 
so  that  one  could  be  made  on  the  farm  to  pull  small 
and  medium-sized  stumps  ? 

Ans. — A  stout  pole  30  feet  long  with  a  stout  chain 
and  hook  at  one  end  is  good.  Dig  around  the  stump 
and  cut  off  the  roots.  Put  the  chain  end  near  the 
stump  and  hook  the  cha*n  over  one  of  the  roots.  Then 
hitch  a  team  to  the*  other  end  of  the  pole  and  drive 
ahead.  This  will  twist  the  stump  out  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  work  can  be  done  with  it. 

How  To  Make  a  Manure  Leach. 

O.  P.  H.,  Memphis,  Mich. — I  have  a  manure  leach 
made  in  the  following  manner :  I  took  a  vinegar 
barrel,  with  a  hole  bored  near  the  bottom,  covered 
this  hole  on  the  inside  with  wire  netting,  filled  the 
barrel  with  horse  manure — freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  straw — and  well  packed  down.  I  then  put  in  a 
faucet  and  filled  the  barrel  with  water.  For  a  few 
days  the  water  drawn  off  was  very  dark  colored,  but 
it  is  getting  lighter  now.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  full  strength  of  the  manure  is  leached  out  so 
soon,  and  I  desire  to  know  if  lime  or  ashes  had  been 
added  as  the  barrel  was  being  filled,  if  the  leaching 
process  would  be  more  thorough. 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  how  much  water  has  passed 
through  the  manure.  Because  the  liquid  is  light  col¬ 
ored  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  fertility  in  it. 
Color  is  as  poor  a  test  of  the  quality  of  manure  as  is 
smell.  If  you  have  used  but  one  barrel  of  water,  you 
cannot  have  leached  out  all  the  fertility.  The  addition 
of  wood  ashes  will  probably  make  some  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  more  soluble  and  add  needed  potash  to  the  liquid. 

Wrong  Idea  About  a  Fertilizer. 

O.  B.,  Milan,  0. — A  friend  has  purchased  a  fertilizer 
represented  as  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer,  with  the 
following  analysis : 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen  equal  to  ammonia .  2 >4  to  3^ 

Available  pbosphorlc  acid .  S  to  8 

S'lluble  phosphoric  acid .  ts  to  7 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 11  to  12 

Potash  equal  to  sulphate .  6  to  8 

This  fertilizer  is  to  be  applied  to  potatoes  on  a  light 
soil.  I  tell  him  that  he  has  not  a  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer.  He  thinks  that  he  has  in  his  fertilizer,  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  these  figures  show.  He  also 
thinks  that  he  has  eight  per  cent  of  actual  potash  in 
the  form  of  sulphate.  I  tell  him  that  the  word  equal 
is  misleading  him.  Am  I  right,  and  will  The  R.  N.-Y. 
explain  ? 

Ans  — You  are  right.  This  analysis  guarantees  but 
a  little  over  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  only  three 
per  cent  of  actual  potash.  We  have  often  explained 
that  “sulphate  of  potash”  is  only  half  potash — that  is, 
it  is  a  combination  of  potash  and  other  substances 
needed  to  hold  the  potash  in  form.  Nobody,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  claims  that  bread  is  pure  fiour.  When  the 
manufacturers  put  that  “  equal  to”  in  they  want  to 
convey  the  idea  that  if  the  potash  were  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  there  would  be  twice  as  much  by  weight. 
You  can’t  increase  the  actual  weight  of  your  flour  by 
calling  it  “bread.”  It  is  much  the  same  with  nitrogen 
and  ammonia  as  we  have  often  explained. 

What  About  Bermuda  Grass  P 
S. ,  Albany,  Qa. — 1.  How  can  we  keep  Bermuda  grass 
from  spreading  after  it  is  planted  for  pasture  ?  I  see 
in  several  agricultural  papers  that  it  is  recommended 
very  highly  for  pasture  in  the  South,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  try  it  for  fear  it  may  spread  to  other  portions  of  the 
farm  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  thereby  become  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  What  these  many  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  say  of  it  and  Johnson  grass  is  not 
enough — they  do  not  give  any  way  to  keep  them  from 


spreading  beyond  the  pasture.  2.  I  have  a  good  many 
pecan  and  English  walnut  trees,  only  a  few  months 
old,  that  I  planted  in  boxes ;  their  tap  roots  have 
reached  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes,  and  now  they  begin 
to  wilt.  Would  it  do  to  set  them  out  at  this  time  of 
year  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  trim  off  small  limbs  and 
leaves  now  or  let  them  grow  on  as  they  are  ? 

Ans. — 1.  As  it  does  not  seed  in  this  country,  it  can 
spread  only  by  its  roots,  which  spread  rapidly  because 
the  joints  take  root  as  the  grass  grows.  It  is  for  the 
South  a  most  valuable  grass,  because  it  will  stand  any 
amount  of  heat  and  still  thrive.  We  have  raised  it  at 
the  Rural  Farm  from  seed  and  its  growth  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  But  the  winter  kills  it  so  far  North.  Like  our 
Northern  Quack  grass  it  is  a  pest  in  fields  where  other 
crops  are  raised,  because  it  is  hard  to  kill  its  tough 
rootstocks.  But  thorough  cultivation  during  the  hottest 
part  of  summer  will  surely  kill  it.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  give  our  friend  any  further  information  he  may 
desire.  2.  If  you  take  the  plants  out  of  the  boxes 
without  disturbing  the  soil  about  the  roots,  you  may 
safely  transplant  now.  Water  them  thoroughly  after 
transplanting,  and  mulch. 

How  to  Sell  Cattle  Beets. 

E.  A.  S.,  Tioga,  N.  F.— In  what  way  should  beets 
for  cattle  be  sold  ?  What  is  a  fair  price  for  them  ? 

Ans. — Feeding  beets  or  mangels  are  usually  sold  by 
the  ton.  They  weigh,  before  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  air  and  shriveled,  about  three  tons  to  the  100 
bushels.  The  price  varies,  but  will  average,  one  year 
with  another,  $5  per  ton,  which  is  about  15  cents  per 
bushel.  Of  course,  their  nutritive  value  compared 
with  other  purchasable  foods  is  not  anywhere  near  $5, 
but  their  nutritive  value  and  feeding  value  differ  very 
much  when  the  animal  is  the  judge  which  decides 
the  matter.  There  are  some  things  in  which  the 
chemist  and  the  cow  disagree  very  radically,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  J-  s-  w. 

A  Talk  About  Plant  Lice. 

F.  C.  D.,  Fair  Haven,  Ft. — I  send  some  insects  that 
are  completely  destroying  my  rye.  I  have  not  yet 
found  them  elsewhere.  Their  like  has  never  been 
seen  in  these  parts  before.  What  are  they  ? 

Ans. — This  rye  pest  is  doubtless  the  common  Grain 
aphis  or  plant  louse.  All  are  familiar  with  the  green 
plant  lice  of  house  plants,  and  this  Grain  aphis  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  group  of  insects.  It  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  in  grain  fields  in  immense  numbers  early  in  the 
spring,  and  often  threatens  to  do  great  damage.  But 
it  has  many  enemies  among  its  own  kind,  for  the 
Lady-bird  beetles  and  their  larvae,  the  larvae  of  the 
beautiful  Lace-wing  flies,  and  several  other  insects, 
among  which  are  some  so  small  that  their  whole  early 
life  as  an  egg  and  grub  is  spent  inside  the  body  of  a 
single  louse — all  these  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  these 
little  soft-bodied  lice  that  can  offer  no  resistance  to 
their  onslaughts.  To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any  de¬ 
fensive  weapons.  Nature  seems  to  have  endowed  these 
truly  wonderful  creatures  with  a  power  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  that  is  astonishing.  A  louse  born  to-day  (and 
they  are  born  alive),  will  become  a  mother  in  about  a 
week,  and  this  mother  will  have  born  to  her  as  many 
as  100  female  young,  all  born  alive  and  which  all, 
in  their  turn,  become  mothers,  and  thus  they  go 
on  increasing  until  every  blade  of  grain  seems  alive 
with  them.  In  some  generations,  all  of  the  daughters 
gradually  develop  wings,  so  that  when  they  become 
full  grown,  they  can  migrate  to  plants  not  so  badly 
infested  and  thus  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  species 
by  overcrowding  and  destruction  of  the  food  plant. 

Fathers,  and  true  mothers  (tho^e  which  lay  eggs) 
usually  appear  with  most  species  of  plant  lice  in  the 
fall,  and  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  egg  state.  Many 
species  of  plant  lice  live  for  a  few  weeks  on  one  plant 
during  the  spring,  and  then  migrate  to  another 
entirely  different  plant  to  spend  the  summer,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  first  plant  in  the  fall  and  laying  their  eggs 
thereon.  The  Apple  aphis,  for  instance,  leaves  the 
apple  tree  in  June,  and  spends  the  summer  on  several 
different  grasses,  often  attacking  wheat  in  the  fall, 
and  returning  to  the  apple  tree  in  the  fall ;  there  it 
lays  its  egg  s,  in  which  stage  the  winter  is  passed.  I 
could  describe  many  more  interesting  phases  in  the 
lives  of  these  curious  creatures,  for  they  present  more 
curious,  interesting,  and  wonderful  problems  of 
Nature  than  do  most  other  insects.  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  thought  of  some  of  our  greatest  natural¬ 
ists,  and  yet  we  know  but  comparatively  little  about 
them  ;  new  and  curious  facts  are  being  learned  about 
them  every  year.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
the  eggs  of  the  Grain  aphis  were  discovered,  and  yet 
the  insect  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  century. 
There  is  no  practicable  method  of  combating  the  Grain 
aphis  with  insecticides  ;  rarely  does  it  get  such  a  start 
in  the  spring  as  to  do  serious  harm  before  its  enemies 
get  the  upper  hand  of  it,  and  hold  it  in  check  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  There  is  danger  that 
the  aphis  will  get  such  a  start  during  the  recent  long, 
wet  spell  as  to  do  serious  harm  this  spring.  But 
ordinarily,  its  appearance  in  grain  fields  need  cause 


no  serious  alarm,  for  its  enemies  will  soon  take  care 
of  it.  M.  V.  8. 

To  Destroy  Bark  Lice  in  Canada. 

R.  B.,  St.  Henry  of  Montreal. — We  have  an  apple 
orchard  10  years  planted.  Some  of  the  trees  were 
completely  covered  with  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse. 

For  three  years  we  had  potatoes  growing  in  this  or¬ 
chard,  and  in  June,  when  we  were  applying  Paris- 
green  to  kill  the  potato  beetles,  I  turned  the  nozzle 
on  the  infested  trees,  wetting  the  branches  thoroughly. 
The  last  two  seasons  I  have  used  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  with  Paris-green  for  the  apple  scab,  codling  moth 
and  other  insects,  using  it  at  intervals  through  the 
summer.  This  spring  I  notice  that  the  trees  that 
were  covered  with  the  bark-louse  have  a  clean, 
healthy  bark  with  no  signs  of  this  troublesome  pest. 

Do  you  think  the  poison  would  destroy  the  bark  lice 
when  they  hatch  out  in  June  ?  Formerly  we  used  to 
wash  the  trees  with  soft  soap,  but  we  could  not  reach 
all  the  branches.  By  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  and  arsenites,  the  whole  tree  gets  covered. 

Ans. — It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  might  give  the  young  lice  a  coating  that  would 
destroy  them.  A  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  California  against  scale  insects.  It 
is  quite  improbable  that  the  Paris-green  killed  any  of 
the  scales,  whether  old  or  young,  for  the  insects  get 
their  food  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bark  by 
means  of  a  sucking  beak.  Only  substances  that 
would  kill  by  contact,  or  coat  over  the  breathing 
pores  of  the  insect,  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
Oyster-shell  Bark-louse.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  usually  on  stunted,  diseased,  or  otherwise  un¬ 
healthy  trees,  that  this  insect  multiplies  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent.  Healthy,  vigorous  trees  rarely  suffer 
severely  from  it,  I  believe,  then,  that  the  sprayings 
have  so  decreased  the  attacks  of  fungi  and  biting  in¬ 
sects,  and  thus  so  increased  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  trees,  that  the  scales  failed  to  thrive  with  their 
usual  vigor.  M.  v.  8. 

Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  on  Apples. 

R.  E.,  Russell,  N.  F— I  inclose  a  piece  of  a  branch 
from  one  of  my  apple  trees.  What  is  the  matter  with 
it  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Some  of  my  best  trees 
are  nearly  destroyed,  and  I  am  afraid  of  losing  my 
whole  orchard. 

Ans. — The  portion  of  apple  branch  sent  was  liter¬ 
ally  covered  with  a  small  scale  insect  (Mytilaspis 
pomorum),  commonly  known  as  the  Oyster-shell  Bark- 
louse.  This  insect  is  a  near  relative,  sort  of  second 
cousin,  to  the  Scurvy  Bark-louse,  which  I  discussed  at 
some  length  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  9,  1893,  in 
answer  to  J.  H.  N.  The  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  is  a 
little  longer  and  a  narrower  scale,  and  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  bark  in  color.  Its  life  history  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Scurvy  louse,  as  detailed  in  the  answer 
mentioned  above;  and  the  methods  of  fighting  the 
pest  will  thus  be  the  same  as  there  mentioned.  I 
would  advise  the  correspondent  to  scrape  or  brush  off 
as  many  of  the  old  scales  as  practicable,  then  apply 
the  kerosene  emulsion  at  once  this  spring.  If  the 
trees  are  several  years  old,  a  washing  of  their  trunks 
and  larger  limbs  with  pure  kerosene  in  the  winter 
would  destroy  many  of  the  scales.  The  whitewash¬ 
ing  which  many  give  their  tree  trunks  doubtless 
would  check  this  bark-louse  also.  m.  v.  8. 

What  Ails  the  Hedge  P 

J.  C.  S.,  Franklin,  Fa.— What  ails  a  dwarf  box  hedge 
that  was  planted  four  years  ago  this  spring?  It  grew 
well  enough  that  season,  but,  in  the  spring  little 
branches  of  it  seemed  dead,  and  it  continued  to  die  a 
little  more  each  year  till  some  of  the  plants  are  en¬ 
tirely  dead,  while  some  are  growing  all  right.  Did  it 
winterkill  or  is  it  some  disease  ?  I  am  told  that  the 
box  grows  nicely  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  winters 
are  as  cold  as  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Ans  — Our  guess  would  be  winterkilling.  Is  the 
hedge  not  in  an  exposed  situation  ? 

Fruit  Fertilizer;  Variegated  Hop. 

0.  R.  S.,  Bourne,  Mass.— 1.  In  what  proportion 
should  raw  bone  flour  and  potash  be  mixed  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  vines?  2.  Where  can  I  get  a  plant  of  the 
Variegated  hop  vine? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  use  about  two  parts  of  raw  bone 
to  one  of  muriate  of  potash.  Perhaps  100  pounds  of 
muriate  to  300  pounds  of  bone  would  suit  your  soil 
better.  We  can  not  judge  of  that.  2.  Of  Henry  A. 
Dreer  or  W.  Atlee  Burpee  of  Philadelphia.  • 

Wheat  Hay  On  Long  Island. 

W.  L.  J.,  Southampton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  six-acre  field 
of  wheat  which  promises  to  yield  not  less  than  25 
bushels  per  acre.  It  will  cost  me  about  29  cents  per 
bushel  to  harvest  and  thrash  it.  A  limited  quantity — 
say  100  bushels — is  worth  to  me,  for  feeding  stock  and 
hens,  about  $1  per  bushel.  I  am  thinking  of  cutting  a 
portion  of  this  field  for  hay.  Will  it  pay  ?  If  so,  at 
what  stage  of  growth  is  it  best  to  cut,  to  make  the 
best  feed  for  horses  and  cows  ? 

An8. — We  think  you  would  be  quite  safe  in  cutting 
one  acre  or  more  of  the  wheat  for  hay  if  the  cutting 
be  done  early  enough.  We  have  cut  such  wheat 
before  the  heads  are  out  of  the  “  milk  stage” — that  is 
before  any  of  them  become  so  hard  that  they  will  not 
crush  up  soft  between  the  fingers.  Better  cut  earlier 
than  too  late. 
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C.  L  Allkn,  Long  Island. — All  re¬ 
sults  depend  largely  upon  the  start ;  if 
that  is  right,  success  is  most  generally 
secured,  even  though  the  after  operations 
are,  in  a  measure,  neglected.  It  matters 
not  what  the  business  may  be,  the  princi¬ 
ple  is  the  tame.  To  start  wrong  is  to 
end  wrong.  Horticulture,  more  than 
any  other  branch  of  business,  insists  upon 
a  right  start,  and  then  to  follow  it  up. 
In  the  reproduction  of  a  species  or  varie¬ 
ty,  the  seed  is  employed,  and,  when 
placed  in  the  earth,  if  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  growth  immediately  com¬ 
mences,  and,  in  case  of  plants  of  annual 
duration,  does  not  cease  until  the  plant 
has  reproduced  itself.  If,  from  any 
cause,  the  plant  receives  a  check,  Na¬ 
ture’s  purposes  are  thwarted  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  check  received ;  in  many 
species,  where  the  plant  has  great  re¬ 
cuperative  strength,  the  injury  may  be 
very  slight;  in  others,  the  slightest  check 
proves  fatal.  As  a  rule,  the  smaller  the 
plants,  the  less  they  suffer  by  removal. 

As  for  cabbage,  it  makes  considerable 
difference  what  season  of  the  year  the 
cabbage  is  to  be  grown,  as  to  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  seed.  For  an  early  crop,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in 
the  greenhouse,  hot-bed  or  frame,  and 
transplant  as  scon  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  For  a  late  crop,  I  find  it  de¬ 
cidedly  better  to  sow  the  seed  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand.  This  opinion  has 
been  forced  upon  me  from  circumstances 
that  rendered  this  method  necessary,  and 
I  state  them  as  follows,  giving  a  few 
examples  of  my  experience  the  past  year. 
All  interested  will  remember  that  the 
summer  of  1893,  in  the  cabbage  growing 
district  of  Long  Island,  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  dry  one ;  so  severe  was  the  drought 
that  all  the  plants  of  cabbage  and  cauli- 
fiower  had  to  be  puddled  in,  which  is  a 
method  the  farmer  dislikes.  Then,  a'?  is 
most  generally  the  case,  transplanting 
was  deferred  until  the  plants  were  larger 
than  they  should  have  been.  The  result 
was  that  crops  were  not  nearly  so  good 
as  usual ;  the  plants  were  stunted  and 
did  not  start  evenly. 

Three  of  our  growers  of  cabbage  for 
seed  purposes  lost  their  plants  entirely, 
and  I  gave  them  seed  which  they  dropped 
in  the  rows  where  the  plants  were  to  be 
set ;  this  was  only  about  a  week  before 
it  was  time  to  set  the  plants.  In  each 
case  the  young  plants  appeared  quickly, 
and  the  doubting  farmers  immediately 
pulled  out  the  surplus  plants,  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  two  or  three  seeds  dropped  in 
each  hill.  The  remaining  ones  com¬ 
menced  active  growth,  and  in  less  than 
four  weeks  the  plants  were  stronger  than 
those  which  had  been  transplanted,  and 
the  whole  field  presented  an  even  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  there  were  no  missing  places, 
as  is  usually  the  case  where  plants  are 
set.  When  the  time  came  for  putting 
the  cabbages  in  the  trenches  for  winter, 
there  were  no  fields  on  the  Island  that 
could  compare  favorably  with  them  for 
perfect  heads  and  for  evenness  of  type. 
So  much  superior  were  these  fields  to 
others  of  the  same  variety,  that  some 
specialists  thought  the  seed  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  strain  of  the  same  type. 

In  seasons  when  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able,  when  it  rains  at  the  proper  time, 
and  just  as  wanted,  it  may  be  quite  as 
economical  to  sow  the  seed  in  beds  and 
transplant  when  readj .  But  such  sea¬ 
sons  rarely  occur,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
good  results  may  be  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident :  A  few  years  since  I  gave 
two  brothers  a  contract  for  growing  two 
acres  each,  of  the  same  variety  of  cab¬ 
bage.  For  convenience,  the  seed  was 
sown  in  one  seed-bed,  and  the  setting 
out  was  to  be  done  jointly.  At  the  proper 
time,  there  being  every  indication  of  a 


rain,  transplanting  was  commenced ; 
but,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  storm, 
but  one  field  was  set.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  packing  the  earth  firmly  around 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  storm  abated, 
the  second  field  was  set,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  ground  being  completely 
saturated.  The  plants  were  set  hastily, 
and  without  taking  as  much  pains  to 
firmly  pack  the  soil  around  the  roots  as 
there  should  have  been.  That  day,  and 
for  several  days  following,  the  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  the  soil  became  very 
dry,  in  fact  baked  ;  the  result  was  that 
these  plants  received  a  check  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  The  field  looked 
as  though  every  member  of  the  Brassica 
family  was  represented.  This  was  simply 
because  the  eartt  was  not  firmly  packed 
about  the  roots,  and  the  new  feeders 
that  always  form  when  a  plant  has  been 
shifted  from  one  position  to  another,  had 
nothing  to  feed  upon,  at  least  many  of 
them  had  not,  until  after  the  next  heavy 
rain ;  during  the  interval,  the  crop  was 
ruined. 

The  first  two  acres,  set  in  an  opposite 
field  were  as  fine  a  field  of  cabbage  as 
ever  grew,  and  that  because  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  favorable,  a  circumstance 
that  does  not  often  occur.  Here  is  an 
instance  where,  if  the  seed  had  been 
sown  where  the  plants  were  to  grow, 
there  would  have  been  no  failure.  Many 
more  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  stated,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  me,  that,  for  a  late  crop,  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  better  plan  to  sow  the  seed 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  Where 
this  plan  has  been  practiced,  I  have  never 
known  a  failure,  while  in  transplanting, 
failures  are  frequent. 

The  Hired  Han's  Side. 

W.  W.,  Pawi.inqs,  N.  Y. — I  read  the 
editorial  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  May  19, 
wherein  the  writer  was  asked  by  a  man 
on  the  street  for  money  to  buy  his  dinner, 
and  after  stating  how  the  man  refused 
to  accept  the  good  job  on  a  farm,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that  within  20 
miles  of  the  city,  farmers  are  literally 
begging  for  honest,  reliable  help.  I  am 
working  on  a  farm  here,  and  am  the  only 
man  employed.  For  $20  a  month,  I  rise 
at  4.30  A.  M.,  and  do  all  the  heaviest  and 
most  disagreeable  work  for  a  man  who 
never  allows  one  to  think  that  he  is 
pleased  with  one’s  best  efforts,  and  is  be¬ 
coming  each  day  more  limited  in  his  bill- 
of-fare.  The  wages  I  work  hard  for, 
and  really  believe  I  deserve,  will  not  be 
paid  to  me  under  eight  months.  This  I 
learned  after  my  first  month’s  work, 
when  I  asked  him  for  my  wages,  but 
was  told  I  could  have  money  whenever 
I  wanted  it.  Who  is  entitled  to  my 
month’s  wages,  the  man  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  my  work,  or  should  I  be 
compelled  to  ask  for  every  dollar  that  I 
actually  need,  as  though  I  had  not 
earned  it?  Out  of  these  wages,  which 
does  not  include  washing,  I  support  a 
wife  who,  though  she  can  spread  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  over  a  larger  number  of  expendi¬ 
tures  than  most  women  can,  is  not  able 
to  endure  the  heavy  work  in  a  farm 
house,  and,  as  there  are  no  tenements 
near  here,  is  obliged  to  board  in  the 
house  with  me.  If  there  is  a  locality 

in  writing  to  advertUeri  please  always  mention 
Thi  BiraAL. 

Blood  Poison 

By  ivy  or  live  oak,  caused  infiamm  ition, 
eruptions  and  intense  itching  and  burning 
on  my  legs.  I  decided  to  try  Hood’s  Sar- 


Sarsa- 

parilla 


Hood’s 

saparilla.  I 

have  taken  .1.  y 

Hood’s  Sarsa- 

parilla,  and  do  not  have  any  poison  symp¬ 
toms.  I  have  gained  12  pounds  since 
taking  Hood’s.”  C.  E  Bo  hall,  West 
Union,  Minnesota. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  Biliousness. 


where  farmers  are  in  need  of  help,  where 
they  treat  the  hired  man  with  as  much 
consideration  as  they  do  their  cattle,  I 
would  like  to  migrate  there  right  away. 
I  believe  that  I  come  under  the  head  of 
honest,  reliable  help  that  farmers  are 
begging  for,  as  I  neither  smoke  nor  drink, 
am  honest  as  regards  work,  and  have 
nothing  that  belongs  to  any  one  else 
and  not  all  that  belongs  to  me.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  nre  how  to  reach  those 
fanners  ?  Why  do  not  they  ask  for  help 
through  The  Rural?  I  have  watched 
its  columns,  but  have  seen  no  personal 
cal.s  for  help  What  wages  do  they  pay 
to  married  men,  and  do  they  provide  a 
house  to  live  in  ?  I  understand  farm 
work  and  the  care  of  milk.  I  am  desirous 
of  getting  work  where  I  can  keep  house 
and  lay  up  something  ahead. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  is  now  pretty  late  in  the 
season,  but  we  are  willing  to  make  a  test 
case  of  this,  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
desire  to  employ  this  man,  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  his  address  on  application. 

The  “Hired  Man”  In  Tennessee. 

E.  L.  G  ,  Louden  County.  Tenn. — In 
The  R,  N.-Y.  of  May  19,  ELS.  asks  as 
to  wages  in  various  localities.  If  the 
Southern  farmers  had  to  pay  the  wages 
E.  L.  S.  mentions,  we  would  feel  that  we 
were  on  the  high  road  to  bankruptcy. 


not  that  prices  would  not  justify  us  in 
paying  as  much  as  Northern  farmers, 
but  we  shall  never  get  into  the  habit  of 
it.  I  had  an  extra  good  hand  last  year  ; 
he  worked  for  $13  per  month  during 
November,  December,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  $15  per  month  the  other  eight 
months  of  the  year  ;  he  lost  all  bad  days 
and  charged  only  for  the  time  actually 
put  in.  Owing  to  a  sudden  death  in  his 
family  in  April,  I  was  forced  to  find 
another  man,  I  mounted  my  horse  at  G 
A  M.,  crossed  the  river  and  started  back 
from  the  railroad  on  my  search.  After 
riding  some  tb  ree  miles  I  heard  of  a  good 
hand.  I  rode  up  to  his  house,  and  told 
him  my  name  and  business.  He  said, 
“Oh,  yes,  you  are  a  Northern  man,  and 
live  across  the  river,  maybe  I  can’t  do 
your  work  to  suit  you.” 

I  replied,  “Name  your  price,  and  come 
and  try  it,  for  I  need  a  man  right  away.” 

“  I  will  work  for  you  till  the  crops  are 
laid  by  for  $14  a  month,  and  then,  if  we 
can  agree.  I’ll  work  cheaper  the  rest  of 
the  year.”  I  told  him  to  come  and  get 
the  team  and  move  in  next  day  which  he 
did.  He  is  an  extra  good  hand,  strong 
and  willing,  and  very  careful  of  the 
horses,  feeds  and  curries  them  better 
than  any  man  I  ever  had  and  doesn't 
skin  them  alive  as  I  have  known  hands 
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For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150.00D  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  fitXl.COO  acres  of  land  In  tne  famous 

-  YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

Ding  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oters  allow  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
•‘Yazoo  Delta, ’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  B.  P.  8KENK 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago  Ill 
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Farmers*  Club  Discussion. 

(Continued.) 

to  do.  I  mean  to  keep  him  as  long  as 
he  does  as  well  as  he  does  now. 

Some  may  say  that  they  can’t  hire  in¬ 
telligent  help,  at  that  price.  I  reply 
that  we  can  hire  muscular  help.  This 
man  can  dress  a  saw  equal  to  any  man  I 
ever  saw  ;  he  can  go  into  the  blacksmith 
shop  (which  I  have  on  the  farm)  and 
sharpen  his  plow,  dress  and  lay  a  mat¬ 
tock,  can  make  shingles,  and  is  generally 
handy  and  useful.  He  attends  to  the 
horses  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  when  at 
work.  Again  some  one  says  that  a  man 
can’t  live  on  such  wages.  They  do.  We 
furnish  them  a  house  and  truck  patch  ; 
with  our  long  seasons,  where  two  crops 
of  potatoes  can  be  grown,  and  other  stuff 
in  proportion,  they  can  raise  much  of 
their  living  from  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
It  does  not  require  so  much  or  such  ex¬ 
pensive  clothing  here  as  in  the  North, 
and  while  these  men  do  not  accumulate 
much,  they  get  along  and  seem  to  enjoy 
life  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  North¬ 
ern  laborer. 

There  are  fewer  “  Coxeyites”  from  the 
South  than  from  the  North  and  West. 
As  wheat  is  worth  60  cents,  corn  46  cents, 
and  butter  25  cents,  in  our  local  market 
now  (butter  is  engaged  by  the  year)  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  wages 
we  pay ;  $15  per  month  is  the  top  price  for 
farm  help  here.  These  men  all  board 
themselves,  of  course.  The  cotton  coun¬ 
try  south  of  us  takes  all  our  produce, 
and  our  prices,  as  a  rule,  are  better 
tlian  Northern  prices. 


Wk  have  just  received  from  Luther 
Burbank,  of  Sanca  Rosa,  Cal.,  a  book  of 
32  pages  which  ho  calls,  and  justly  so, 
“  New  Creations  in  Fruits  and  Flowers.” 
The  illustrations  (quinces,  plums,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  lilies,  clematis, 
roses,  etc.)  are  all  photo-engravings  and, 
instead  of  exaggerating  the  plants  or 
fruits  they  are  generally  smaller  than 
the  natural  size.  Our  readers  may  desire 
to  know  what  he  charges  for  these  ‘‘new 
creations.”  The  quince  No.  80  which 
we  illustrated  February  3,  1894,  is  now 
offered  for  $600,  the  stock  on  hand  being 
“  one  seven-year-old  tree  and  a  few 
grafts.” 

A  cross-bred  Japan  plum  named  Wick- 
son  is  offered  for  $2,500,  the  stock  being 
“20,000  grafts.”  Several  other  plums  are 
offered  as  low  as  $300.  A  white  black¬ 
berry,  “Iceberg,”  is  offered  for  $2,500, 
the  stock  being  300  strong  plants.  The 
parents  were  Lawton  and  Crystal  White. 
The  berries  are  “snowy  white”  and  so 
transparent  that  the  seeds  which  are 
very  small,  may  be  seen  in  the  berries 
when  ripe.  The  berries  are  as  large  as 
those  of  Lawton,  earlier,  sweeter  and 
more  tender. 

Wk  now  find,  what  3  we  ought  to  have 
remembered,  that  the  Japan  Golden 
Mayberry,  offered  at  $5  a  plant  by  John 
Lewis  Childs,  is  one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s 
productions.  We  read  about  it  in  his 

New  Creations”  of  1893.  It  seems  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Japan  Rubus  palmatus  and  the  Cuthbert. 
Mr.  Burbank  corroborates  ail  that  Mr. 
Childs  says  of  it.  “  The  earliest  rasp¬ 
berry  known.”  “Ripens  here  in  April,  a 
month  before  Hansell.”  “  The  bushes 
grow  like  trees  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
with  spreading  tops  and  all  aloag  the 
branches  large,  white,  bell-shaped  blos¬ 
soms  are  pendant  which  are  soon  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  sweet,  glossy,  golden,  semi- 
translucent  berries.”  Mr.  Burbank’s 
price  was  $8G0,  the  stock  consisting  of 
“  six  very  large  clusters  and  48  strong 
young  suckers.” 

Crimson  clover  is  well  worth  culti¬ 
vating  in  the  flower  garden  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  annual.  The  heads  are  often 
three  inches  long  and,  if  plucked  when 
just  coming  into  bloom  and  placed  in 
water,  will  keep  fresh  and  continue  t 
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bloom  for  a  long  time — 10  days  at  any 
rate.  We  would  like  to  have  all  of  our 
readers  try  it  in  a  small  way.  Send  five 
cents  to  any  seedsman  for  a  sample 
which  would  enable  all  to  try  it  and  see 
just  what  sort  of  a  beautiful  plant  it 
is.  The  plants  will  bloom  in  about  seven 
weeks  if  the  seed  be  sown  now. 

Our  friend  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  of  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  Mr.  Antoine 
Wintzer,  who  propagated  for  the  Dingee 
&  Conard  Co.,  for  many  years,  secured 
53  cuttings  from  his  Agnes  Emily  Car¬ 
man  (Rugosa  hybrid)  rose,  received  from 
the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  succeeded  in  rooting  48  of  them. 
The  plants  are  now  thrifty  in  2 -inch 
pots.  We  would  be  glad  to  know  how 
Mr.  Wintzer  succeeds  in  rooting  these 
Rugosa  cuttings.  Certain  it  is  that 
Storrs  &  Harrison — among  our  most  ex¬ 
perienced  growers — were  obliged  to  bud 
on  Manetti.  So,  too,  the  firm  that  is 
propagating  the  other  Rugosa  hybrids 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  failed  in  rooting  the  cut¬ 
tings,  though  several  methods  were  tried. 

All  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  common  White  horse-chestnut — .lEs- 
culus  hippocastanum.  It  is  one  of  our 
finest  ornamental  trees  whether  for  the 
lawn  or  roadside — round-headed,  tall, 
majestic  and  well  clothed  in  its  dark- 
green,  large  leaves.  There  is  one  decided 
objection  to  this  tree  for  the  lawn.  It 
fruits  bountifully  and  the  large  nuts  and 
shells  must  be  frequently  gathered  from 
the  grass  underneath  during  the  fall. 

Now,  in  the  Double  White  horse-chest¬ 
nut  we  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  species 
as  to  form  and  foliage  with  two  con¬ 
spicuous  advantages,  viz.,  the  flowers,  as 
to  the  individual  and  as  to  the  raceme, 
are  larger  and  more  durable,  and  no  fruit 
forms,  for  the  reason  that  the  stamens 
and  pistils  have  changed  to  petals.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in 
existence  and  ought  to  be  chosen  always 
in  preference  to  the  single  flowered 
white. 

Prof.  J.  L  Budd  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  send  us  tbe  specimen  of  Siberian 
almond  alluded  to  in  this  column  a  few 
weeks  ago,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  notice  your  note  on  the  Siberian  almond  It  will 
probably  be  well  loaded  with  almonds  and  now  that 
It  Is  In  flower  and  fruit  like  the  cultivated  almonds, 
why,  by  crossing,  may  It  nut  be  the  mother  of  a  race 
of  hardy  edible  almonds?  In  the  trying  northwest, 
It  Is  hardy  everywhere.  It  blossoms  early,  but  we 
have  not  In  12  years  had  the  fruit  destroyed  until 
the  present  spring.  Our  ethereal  inl.dness  of  early 
March  was  followed  by  zero  weather  which  for  the 
flrst  time  destroyed  the  blossom  buds  of  Prunus 
maackl,  Betula  amureusls  and  other  plants  and 
trees.  We  hoped  to  try  crossing  the  Siberian  almond 
this  spring,  so  regret  the  loss  of  the  bnds. 

Abstracts. 

- New  York  Herald:  “There  is  but 

one  Niagara,  but  on  every  hillside  is  a 
rippling  rill.  As  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  rivulet  that  sings  as  to  the  cataract 
that  roars — neither  more  nor  less.  Each 
was  made  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  each 
must  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
rivulet  has  no  right  to  complain,  the 
cataract  no  right  to  be  proud.  Not  abil¬ 
ity,  but  excellence,  determines  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  merit.” 

- Irving:  “Money  can  do  much  with 

stone  and  mortar,  but,  thank  Heaven, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  suddenly  build¬ 
ing  up  an  avenue  of  oaks.  ” 


„HIRES 

Rpotbeer 

make^he  home  circle  complete.  This 
great  Temperance  Drink  gives  pleas¬ 
ure  and  health  to  every  member  of  tne 
family.  A  25c.  package  makes  6  gal¬ 
lons.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine. 
Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 

Send  20.  etnmp  for  beantlful  Picture  C.r.N  nmi  Rook. 


PLANTS 


Heady  to  All  all  orders  for 
Fotler’s  Flat  Dutch  and  Sure- 
head  Cabbage  Plants,  II. (X)  per 
1,000.  Henderson’s  Snowball  Cauliflower  at  40.00 
per  1,000.  Celery  Plants,  the  last  of  June,  at  ll.ao. 
Will  send,  prepaid,  15  Cabbage  and  10  Cauliflower 
plants  for  25o.  C.  B.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

kUOM  OCR 

Pot=Qrown  Plants. 

Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety  by  the  million.  All 
grown  under  my  own  supervision. 

Send  lor  handsome  new  descriptive 
summer  list,  now  readv.  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,,  N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY  THE  SEED  DEALERS. 


Used  with  Safety  to  Man  and 
Beast  for  14  Years. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HTJDSON,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEACON’S  ADVICE 

FROM  PUACTICAl.  EXPEKIENOB. 

I  hope  you  will  put  la  your  circulars  that  SLUG 
SHOT  Is  good  to  rid  Sheep  of  Ticks,  and  Cattle 
and  Hens  of  Lice.  On  all  garden  plants  dust  light 
but  thoroughly,  and  do  not  forget  to  tell  folks  to 
put  more  on  the  ground  than  on  the  plants 
for  vine  crops,  dust  well  the  hills,  beds  and  rows,  for 
garden  truck  before  the  plants  appear. 

SLUG  SHOT  helps  the  plants  to  grow  and  keeps 
awav  the  Utile  Striped  Hug  and  Black  Flea,  and 
If  they  will  stay  it  kills  tlioiu.  To  raise  Swede 
Turnips.  Radishes  and  such  like  plants,  if  you  do 
not  care  to  sow  the  seed  but  once,  dust  the 
rows  with  SLUG  SHOT  Just  before  they  come  up, 
and  you  won’t  blame  the  Seedman  for  bad  seed. 
Some  are  wise  and  some  otherwise. 

The  Bellows  for  applying  Is  the  best  for  eoonomy 
In  the  garden,  and  the  Ousters  for  Potatoes  and 
Turnips. 

Remember  that  the  Ullght  comes  like  a  thief  In  the 
night,  and  keep  a  lookout  and  use  the  SLUG  SHOT 
from  time  to  time.  These  conclusions  I  have  arrived 
at  after  many  years  of  trial  and  observation. 

Bonthfleld.  Mass.  edwix  u.  haldwin. 


Cri.  Plants 

elery  - 


Fine  stocky  plants,  of  the  best  kinds,  grown  on 
muck,  packed  In  moss,  ready  June  15,  by  express; 
600,11.00:  1,000,11.60;  10,000,112.00. 

DRIFTWOOD  CKLEKY  GARDENS, 
w.  P.  THORNTON.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


SEED  GROWERS, 

who  have  good  crops  coming  on,  of  newer  varieties 
of  Oats,  Potatoes  or  Field  Corn,  are  Invited  to  offer 
us  the  same.  Address  JOBBER,  care  of  The  Rural 
Nbw-Yohkbk. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


‘GREAT  SUCCESS”  jR 

Potato  Digger 

Is  Hallock’s  Latest  im¬ 
proved,  and  sells  to  farm¬ 
ers  already  owning  190 
and  1125 diggers.  Why? 

Because  of  its  Greater 
Efficiency  and  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Don’t  fall  to 
have  one  of  ourNGN- 
CLOGABLE 
WEEDER8. 

Saves  more 
labor  than  any 
other  farm 
tool,  and  gives  I 
greater  Becurl-( 
ty  to  the  plant 
than  any  other 
Weeder.  Write.  GlveP.  O,  County  a  nd  State. 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK,  PA. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  Use  Slug 
Shot  and  Sell  It. 


Show  it  up  for  Bugs  and  Blight  on 


CURRANTS,  POTATOES  OR  CABBAGE. 


a 
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LEGGETT’S 

)RY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 

With  Tubes, 
Nozzles, 
Straps. 
Etc. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the  OHCriAHD.  VINEYARD.  OH 
POTATO  FIELD.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  as  Illustrated,  817.00.  Send  for  Circular. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rubai,  Nkw-yobkbr. 


r  Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 

W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch  Howes; 

85  &  87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

tor  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THK  AQUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  i>.,  net,  $14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


P L ANTS.  —  White  Plume,  once  transplanted; 

sheared.  Mall,  prepaid,  50c  100;  exp.  18.50  1,000. 
Mount  Pomona  Fruit  Farm  &  Nursery  ,Swanton  >M  d 


DONT  WHITEWASH  YOUR  GRAPES 

with  Bordeaux  Mixture  just  before  sending  to  market.  Use  FUNGIRBNE  (ammonlacal  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper  prepared  ready  for  nse)  for  final  sprayings.  Thoroughly  protects  against  rot,  and  does 
not  stain  like  Bordeaux.  J.  H.  TIBBXTS,  213  Temple  Street,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


KINQ  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


Won  Every  Field  Contest 

In  ’91  and  ’92. 

SIMPLE  in  Construction . 
PERFECT  in  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 


H. 


W.  DOUGHTEN, 


Sole  Manufacturer, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


June  9 


THE 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Cor.  Ohambera  and  Pearl  St*. ,  Hew  York. 

NatiMftl  Weakly  Jenrnel  for  Country  end  Snburben  Homes. 
ELBBBT  8.  CABMAN,  Bdltor-ln-Chlef. 

HBBBBBT  W.  COLHINQWOOD,  MeneKlnff  BdltOT 
JOUN  J.  DILLON,  Business  ManaRor. 

VvpvrigMed  1894. 


Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THB  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnx  money. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1894. 


ATYTENTION! 

The  following  offers  are  now  open  : 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  remainder  of  1894, 

Business  lien  in  cloth, . 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yobker  for  remainder  of  1894, 
A  Fortune  In  Two  Acres,  .... 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  remainder  of  1894, 


[si.oo 
[30. 
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We  believe  that  Mr.  S.  M.  Macomber,  of  Vermont, 
has  repaired  more  mowing  machines  than  any  other 
blacksmith  in  the  country.  He  will  have  an  article  in 
next  week’s  R.  N,-Y.  showing  where  these  machines 
most  frequently  break  and  how  they  may  be  simply 
repaired. 


“  Hoggerine  ”  is  the  latest  name  for  the  verses 
printed  in  The  R,  N.-Y.  of  May  5.  Call  it  what  you 
will  so  long  as  you  hang  that  page  up  in  your  barn, 
dairy  or  creamery.  We  have  sent  out  over  1 ,000  already 
for  this  purpose.  Why  can’t  you  hang  up  a  dozen  or 
more  ?  We  will  furnish  any  number  on  application. 
Strike  a  blow  at  “  hog  butter.”  Strike  it  now  ! 

# 

A  Cincinnati  daily  has  unearthed  what  it  describes 
as  “  a  most  artistic  liar.”  He  has  a  little  3x4  ofSce, 
with  perhaps  3200  worth  of  goods,  but  is  flooding  the 
country  with  circulars  to  agents,  and  extravagant 
offers  of  goods  in  exchange  for  advertising,  in  which 
he  conveys  the  idea  that  the  concern  is  doing  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  Such  firms 
are  best  left  alone.  It  is  unsafe  to  patronize  these 
blowhards  that  make  such  extravagant  offers. 

« 

What  kind  of  a  farmer  would  you  expect  a  man  to 
be  who  wrote  to  his  favorite  agricultural  weekly  for 
information  as  to  the  page  where  he  could  find  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  published  a  few  weeks  previously  ?  Had 
his  papers  all  on  file,  too  1  Yet  that  is  just  what  a 
certain  man  did  instead  of  looking  it  up  himself. 
What  is  more,  he  wanted  an  answer  by  mail,  but 
showed  the  added  carelessness  of  omitting  his  post 
office  address.  What  must  we  conclude  with  reference 
to  the  business  habits  of  such  careless  people  ? 

• 

That  is  a  new  side  of  the  hired  man  question  given 
on  page  362.  We  are  told  of  farmers  who  cannot  se¬ 
cure  reliable  helpers.  Here  comes  a  man  claiming  to 
be  a  reliable  workman  who  has  not  secured  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  job.  The  problem  has  ever  been  to  bring  the  job 
and  the  workman  together.  How  shall  that  be  done  ? 
Business  men  in  search  of  a  job  or  a  helper  advertise 
their  wants.  Farm  managers  who  command  good 
salaries  may  also  do  this  to  advantage.  Will  the  time 
come  when  farmers  and  skillful  hired  men  can  afford 
to  try  this  method  of  coming  together  ?  It  is  worth 
thinking  about. 


Western  farmers  are  using  more  fertilizers  each 
year.  They  begin  with  the  tankage,  blood  and  bone 
from  their  slaughter  houses.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  these  waste  products  have  all  come  from  their 
land  and  must  go  back  to  it  if  the  fertility  is  to  be 
maintained.  Formerly  they  were  sent  to  Eastern 
farms.  The  Western  farmer  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  this  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  will 
be  used  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Will  not  this  then 
cripple  the  Eastern  farmer  by  cutting  off  the  supply 
and  to  that  extent  increasing  the  price  of  fertilizers? 
No.  The  Eastern  farmer  will  then  be  driven  into  the 
sea.  That  is,  he  will  be  obliged  to  use  more  fish  to 
obtain  organic  nitrogen.  There  are  few  who  realize 
the  possibilities  or  even  the  present  proportions  of 
the  business  in  non-edible  fish — that  is,  the  fish  used 
entirely  for  oil  and  fertilizer.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  vast  stores  of  plant  food  that  escape  into  brooks 
and  rivers  and  run  into  the  ocean  are  lost  forever. 
That  is  hardly  true.  Much  of  it  is  recovered  in  the 
form  of  fish  which  feed  on  this  refuse  or  the  forms  of 
life  which  grow  from  it.  It  is  a  singular  thought 
that  the  ocean  is  yet  to  feed  the  land,  and  that  some 


of  the  fertility  we  now  mourn  as  lost  may  yet  be 
caught  in  a  net  and  brought  back  to  our  children. 

« 

The  discussion  on  the  different  methods  of  starting 
cabbages  shows  that  much  more  depends  upon  circum¬ 
stances  than  we  are  wont  to  admit.  Most  of  those 
who  discussed  the  subject  favored  starting  the  plants 
in  beds  and  transplanting.  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Long 
Island,  disagrees,  page  362,  and  gives  good  reasons  for 
so  doing.  Long  Island,  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  subject  to  severe  and  long  protracted  summer 
droughts,  rendering  the  successful  transplanting  of 
anything  extremely  problematical.  So  the  method  he 
advocates  seems  best  for  that  locality.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  circumstances  and  conditions  in  all  farm 
operations.  ^ 

Mb  J.  a.  Westbrook,  of  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.,  sends  us  a 
sample  package  of  strawberries  as  they  are  sent  to 
the  New  York  market;  four  boxes  of  fruit,  packed  in 
a  light  open  rack  with  a  wooden  bale  or  handle.  The 
berries  were  of  fine,  even  size — if  anything,  the  largest 
ones  were  at  the  bottom.  Between  each  layer  of  ber¬ 
ries  were  green  strawberry  leaves,  with  other  leaves 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  tray.  Of  course,  all  this 
took  time  and  required  skill  and  care.  Did  it  pay  ? 
The  commission  man  who  handles  these  berries  states 
that  while  other  Southern  fruit  was  selling  at  five  to 
eight  cents  a  quart,  not  a  quart  of  these  berries  has 
sold  for  less  than  20  cents  I  There  is  “  pay  ”  for  you  ! 


“  Hayt  &  Co.”  continue  to  send  out  their  lying  cir¬ 
culars.  They  come  back  to  us  from  all  parts — sub¬ 
scribers  sending  them  in  to  know  if  this  is  the  same  as 
Stephen  H.  Hayt.  Yes,  it  is  the  very  same  old  hum¬ 
bug  with  a  few  added  weeks  of  rascality.  What  an 
old  impostor  he  is  1  In  the  circulars  returned  to  us,  he 
quotes  prices  for  eggs  and  butter  that  are  ridiculous. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  prospect  to  justify  any  such 
offers.  At  the  end  of  his  circular  he  has  this  sugges¬ 
tive  line  : 

“  We  Deal  Heavy  in  Baled  Hay  and  Straw  !  ” 
Correct !  You’re  right,  you  do  I  Your  whole  concern 
is  stuffed  with  straw.  You  are  a  straw  man,  and  we 
only  regret  that  the  irons  of  the  law  cannot  bale  you 
as  you  deserve  !  ^ 

An  immigration  convention  was  recently  held  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  The  object  was  to  devise  means  for  in¬ 
ducing  capital  and  skilled  labor  to  come  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  Southern 
States  offer  superior  attractions  both  to  those  who 
have  money  to  invest  and  those  who  seek  homes. 
Gov.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  made  the  statement 
that  the  South  should  first  import  ideas  !  “No  use  to 
bring  capital  here,”  he  said,  “  while  Southern  farmers 
spend  six  months  killing  grass  and  the  other  six  pay¬ 
ing  for  Northern  hay  !”  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that 
homely  way  of  putting  it.  Let  all  the  farm  products 
needed  at  the  South  be  grown  on  Southern  farms,  the 
money  received  for  them  paid  and  spent  at  the  South, 
and  within  10  years  the  average  condition  of  Southern 
agriculture  would  be  bettered  by  50  per  cent. 

We  saw  two  fields  of  oats  and  peas  last  week  that 
gave  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  seedina  effects  of 
stable  manure.  The  oats  and  peas  were  in  drills.  On 
one  field  stable  manure  had  been  used,  and  fertilizers 
on  the  other.  On  the  manured  field,  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  drills  were  a  perfect  mass  of  weeds — from 
the  seeds  applied  in  the  manure.  These  weeds  will 
grow  as  fast  as  the  oats  and  peas  and  will  greatly  in¬ 
jure  the  fodder,  because  all  must  be  cut  together.  On 
the  fertilized  field,  the  weeds  were  not  half  so  heavy, 
and  the  chances  are  good  that  the  grain  will  outgrow 
them.  The  lesson  was  plain — never  put  weedy  manure 
on  a  crop  like  oats  and  peas,  which  cannot  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  which  is  not  planted  close  enough  to  smother 
the  weeds.  The  place  for  manure  is  on  grass  or  crops 
that  may  be  hoed  or  cultivated.  Either  that  or  on 
small  grain  planted  so  that  the  weeds  cannot  grow  so 
readily.  ^ 


You  now  understand  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
Crimson  clover.  The  next  point  is  to  know  whether 
some  of  these  possibilities  may  be  worked  out  on  your 
farm.  How  are  you  to  find  that  out?  We  know  of 
but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  experiment.  We  feel  like 
advising  every  one  of  our  readers  south  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario  to  try  this  clover  in  a  small  way.  Sow  at  the 
last  working  of  the  corn.  If  all  would  try  it,  we  might 
learn  some  very  valuable  facts  about  it.  Another 
plant  worth  trying  is  Alfalfa.  These  two  plants  are 
exactly  opposite  in  their  habits.  The  Crimson  clover 
is  an  annual.  It  is  valuable  chiefiy  because  it  does  not 
hold  the  land  away  from  other  crops.  The  Alfalfa, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  valued  because  it  holds  the  ground 
for  years,  making  permanent  use  of  fields  that  other¬ 
wise  would  demand  expensive  plowing  and  culture. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  of  Delaware,  showed  us  where  the  two 


plants  had  been  usefully  combined.  On  an  Alfalfa 
field  that  had  become  thin  in  spots,  he  sowed  Crimson 
clover.  This  had  grown  up  so  as  to  be  ready  with  the 
first  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  and  helped  out  the  yield  of 
forage  wonderfully.  ^ 

Congress  has  appropriated  3100,000  to  investigate 
tuberculosis  and  methods  of  “stamping  it  out.”  It  is 
proposed  to  begin  work  in  the  city  of  W  ashington  and 
the  herds  that  supply  the  milk  for  its  citizens.  Milk 
with  the  disease  germs  in  it  has  already  been  found 
there.  The  fact  is  that  this  matter  of  tuberculosis  is 
becoming  a  very  serious  problem.  It  seems  evident  to 
us  that  sooner  or  later  the  consuming  public  will 
demand  milk  absolutely  free  from  the  disease.  This 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  milkmen  cannot 
afford  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  demand.  If  they 
do,  it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for  them  in  the  end. 
The  majority  of  dairymen  will,  we  think,  fully  agree 
with  that,  but  the  use  of  tuberculin  for  testing  arouses 
serious  objections  in  some  quarters.  This  is  because 
it  is  thought  the  test  is  too  accurate — that  is  to  say,  it 
will  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  the  disease — even  a 
form  so  mild  that  milk  from  the  cow  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  dangerous.  Others  firmly  believe  that  the  use 
of  tuberculin  in  a  ccw  tha’i  is  predisposed  to  the  disease 
may  actually  stimulate  and  lead  to  the  formation  of 
tubercles.  We  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  what  an 
intricate  and  complex  question  we  have  to  deal  with. 
It  is  the  greatest  problem  that  has  ever  confronted 
our  live  stock  interests. 

BREVITIES. 

The  boy  he  catched  a  Bwaller  In  his  trap  and  shut  him  tight 
In  Sarah's  cage.  I'll  tell  ye  what.  It  was  a  sorry  sight 
To  see  the  little  feller  beat  his  feeble  wings  and  bead 
Agin  them  bars.  “  Jest  let  him  go;  I'd  rather  see  him  dead," 

Says  I,  “  than  see  him  struggle  ler  his  freedom— let  him  go. 

I’ll  git  a  tame  canary  tbat’ll  stay  to  borne;"  an'  so 
The  boy  he  opened  up  the  door  and  let  him  lly  away, 

An’  mother  went  to  town  an’  bought  a  yaller  bird  that  day. 

He  didn’t  try  to  tly  away-he’d  jest  set  there  an’  sing, 

An’  twitter  up  an’  twitter  down  as  happy  as  a  king. 

"  Now,  ain’t  It  funny  ?  ’’  said  the  boy;  "  that  swaller  almost  died, 

While  that  ’ere  little  yaller  bird  Is  fully  satisfied.’’ 

1  have  to  think  of  folks  I  know  who  drag  their  weary  race 
In  bitterness  and  discontent  because  they’re  out  of  place. 

Oh,  how  they  turn  their  hopeless  eyes  up  to  the  distant  stars  ! 

Oh,  how  they  throw  their  feeble  strength  against  the  holding  bars  I 
While  we  who  are  so  happy  cannot  understand  at  all. 

Why  these  half-wild,  fierce  natures  find  our  sweetness  only  gill. 

For  many  human  swallers  pine  behind  the  bars  to-day; 

While  we  canaries  live  In  peace,  they’d  gladly  lly  away. 

Don’t  spill  skill. 

Is  your  labor  at  a  premium  ? 

Ikon  the  calf's  milk— page  371. 

The  tariff  debate  Is  a  wind  row. 

APICCLTUBK  calls  for  a  heezy  nest. 

WHAT  is  the  safest  rack  for  brains  ? 

Can  white  butter  have  a  high  flavor? 

Keep  a  sulphared  hen  out  of  the  wet! 

The  knife  Is  the  only  cure  for  dandelions  I 

You  give  a  man  a  blowing  up  In  order  to  ‘‘take  him  down." 

We  still  bold  that  place  on  the  E.  W.  Bull  fund  open  for  yon. 

Don’t  feed  sugar  beets  to  sheep— they  cause  bladder  trouble. 

"  Hike  muscle-furnish  brain  !  ’’  Is  that  a  safe  motto  for  you  ? 
YOUNG  man!  Will  you  lose  anything  by  working  overtime  for  your 
boss? 

Don’t  let  the  hay  fork  bite  off  more  than  the  horse  can  draw.  Better 
make  two  bites. 

‘‘  Dky  measure  ’’  for  the  hired  man— page  362.  How  wonld  you  like 
to  work  t'’at  way  ? 

Buckwheat  and  Crimson  clover  will  make  a  good  combination  to 
use  after  strawberries. 

Theke  is  more  butler  in  June- cut  grass  than  In  that  which  celebrates 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Ballou  calls  the  hen’s  crop  the  one  place  where  the  cut  worm 
Is  powerless  to  do  Injury— correct! 

Do  you  think  Mr.  Woodward  Is  too  conservative  In  his  estimation  of 
the  value  of  a  hay  loader  In  clover  7 

How  long  before  you  will  learn  that  whatever  you  put  your  name 
on  will  be  accepted  as  the  best  you  can  do  ? 

That's  a  funny  farmer  who  will  walk  by  a  dock  plant  without  pull¬ 
ing  It  up.  Such  a  man  will  willingly  dock  his  profits. 

What  business  has  any  dalriman  or  sheepman  to  grow  Timothy 
hay?  We  have  never  had  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  Is 
there  any  ? 

Califoknians  are  experimenting  with  rice  culture,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  in  1893  this  country  Imported  nearly  $2,500,000 
worth  of  rice. 

People  who  loudly  complain  about  being  snlndled  byoneof  thoie 
old  "  something  for  nothing ’’ games  maybe  said  to  be  "taking  tie 
bit  In  the  mouth.” 

Every  year  we  are  called  upon  to  say  that  If  you  cannot  Irr  gate 
the  soil  yon  can  at  least  Irritate  It.  In  other  words,  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  aid  In  a  dry  time. 

We  have  noticed  some  statements  as  to  the  size  of  Crimson  clover 
plants.  We  have  one,  pulled  up  at  Mr.  Murray’s  place,  that  carries 
112  heads  with  the  largest  stalks  two  feet  ten  Inches  long. 

FBANCE  has  only  recently  abolished  the  tax  on  dcors  and  windows. 
It  was  abolished  50  years  ago  In  Great  Britain.  Think  of  taxing  one’s 
enjoyment  of  light  and  air.  But  bow  much  worse  Is  it  than  an  in¬ 
direct  tax  on  water  or  coal? 

SECRETAHY  J.  STERLING  MORTON  concludes  that  “  every  Individual 
of  the  Coxey  army  has  paid  out  from  birth  to  date  more  money  for 
whisky,  tobacco  and  beer  than  for  clothing,  education,  taxes  and 
food  altogether.”  We  wonder  who  will  dispute  that  statement  I 

There  is  a  legend  of  one,  "Johnny  Appleseed"  who  went  about  the 
country  scattering  apple  seeds  wherever  he  could  get  a  chance.  From 
the  seedlings  thus  started,  the  pioneers  obtained  fruit  and  got  an 
interest  In  apple  growing.  Would  that  some  one  wonld  now  start 
about  the  country  sowing  Crimson  clover  seed  In  the  same  way. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  courts  have  often  been  invoked  to  decide  what 
rights  bicycle  riders  possess  on  the  highways.  The  uni¬ 
form  decision  has  been  that  they  have  the  same  rightsias 
other  vehicles,  and  any  driver  ignoring  this  right  will 
be  held  liable  for  damages.  But  if  they  have  the 
privilege  of  the  highway,  they  have,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  no  right  on  the  sidewalks.  Much  trouble  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  places  from  the  persistent  and  careless 
use  of  the  space  reserved  for  pedestrians  by  reckless 
riders.  Many  people  have  been  injured  by  such.  In 
some  cases,  there  may  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  sidewalks  by  riders  who  are  careful  not  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  rights  of  others,  but  they  should  understand 
that  they  are  there  by  sufferance,  not  by  right,  and 
should  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Some  men  start  out  bravely  to  breed  quality  into 
their  work,  but  become  discouraged  at  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  they  make.  Some  of  them  quit  because  they 
can’t  do  all  they  desire  in  a  season  or  two.  That 
won’t  do.  In  the  analysis  of  quality  there  is  a  high 
percentage  of  “hang  on.”  When  a  man  starts  out  to 
develop  a  new  fruit,  do  you  suppose  he  hits  it  the 
first  time  ?  What  a  difference  between  the  flavor  of 
the  wild  grape  and  the  Concord.  Do  you  suppose 
Ephraim  W.  Bull  was  able  to  bring  this  improvement 
about  in  one  season  ?  How  many  worthless  varieties 
of  potatoes  do  you  suppose  were  thrown  away  before 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  perfected  ?  It  requires  time 
and  energy  to  put  quality  into  goods  ;  in  fact,  patience 
and  perseverance  are  the  two  most  important  things 
in  quality.  ^ 

Advocates  of  the  breeding  of  English  mutton  bheep 
often  tell  us  that,  to  be  successful,  we  must  follow  the 
system  pursued  by  English  farmers.  It  is  true  that 
we  can  profitably  grow  many  crops  like  roots,  rape, 
vetches,  etc.,  that  are  comparatively  new  to  American 
farming,  but  we  can  have  at  best  but  a  modification  of 
the  great  foundation  of  English  agriculture.  That  is, 
the  famous  permanent  pastures  and  meadows  that 
yield  grass  and  hay  year  after  year  without  the  plow. 
In  most  parts  of  this  country,  we  lack  the  moisture 
and  humid  atmosphere  that  make  the  English  grass 
land  possible.  American  sod  needs  the  plow  oftener, 
and  the  American  farmer  must  understand  that  all 
imitation  of  English  methods  should  include  the 
frequent  breaking  of  sod  and  the  planting  of  a  crop 
like  corn.  ^ 

Some  months  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  its  readers  of  a 
contract  made  with  a  large  corporation  to  furnish 
electric  power  and  light  along  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  During  the  winter  the  legislature  passed  a 
bill  repealing  the  law  which  empowers  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  works  to  make  such  a  contract  as 
this  one.  The  objection  to  the  contract  was  that  it 
gave  a  very  valuable  privilege  for  a  very  small  return. 
While  such  legislative  action  could  not  annul  that  con¬ 
tract,  the  design  was  to  prevent  the  making  of  others 
like  it.  Governor  Flower  has  vetoed  this  bill  on  what 
seem  to  us  very  weak  and  insufficient  grounds.  Why 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  a  corporation  to  secure 
valuable  franchises  from  the  State?  What  business 
house  will  give  an  employee  full  power  to  go  ahead 
and  arrange  an  important  bargain?  That  is  about 
what  New  York  State  is  doing. 

We  have  told  our  readers  about  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Snow  of  Kansas  in  killing  chinch  bugs  by  scat¬ 
tering  diseased  bugs  about  the  fields.  The  same  thing 
was  tried  in  Nebraska  last  year.  The  facts  are  given 
in  Bulletin  34  of  the  Nebraska  Station  (Lincoln.) 
First,  large  quantities  of  live  bugs  were  secured  and 
placed  in  breeding  cages.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  dead  bugs  that  had  been  killed  by  a  disease 
bearing  the  playful  name  of  sporotrichum  glooulifer- 
um.  This  disease  was  spread  among  the  healthy  bugs 
and  the  latter  were  sent  all  over  the  State,  the  object 
being  to  spread  the  disease  in  the  fields  as  it  was 
spread  in  the  breeding  cages.  The  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  about  as  follows  :  The  infected  bugs  come 
from  the  station  in  a  tin  box — a  baking  powder  box 
will  answer.  The  farmer  then  takes  a  shallow 
wocden  box,  places  in  it  green  wheat  or  corn,  and 
sprinkles  in  the  infected  bugs,  alive  or  dead.  He  then 
places  with  them  a  pint  or  so  of  healthy  bugs,  and 
covers  all  up  for  a  day  or  so.  Then,  half  these 
“  starters  ”  are  to  be  scattered  over  the  field  where 
the  bugs  are  thickest,  another  dose  put  in  the  box 
and  so  on  through  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  some  of  the  dead  bugs  are  put  aside  in  a  tin  box 
to  be  kept  till  another  season.  This,  in  brief,  is  the 
latest  and  probably  the  most  effective  method  of 
fighting  the  chinch  bug  on  large  farms.  Last  season 
the  station  distributed  the  bugs  to  164  different  farm¬ 
ers.  Out  of  91  who  gave  the  matter  anything  of  a 
trial,  61  reported  more  or  less  success.  Would  that 


some  one  could  discover  a  similar  disease  affecting 
potato  and  flea  beetles  and  grasshoppers. 

« 

Many  and  curious  stories  are  told  about  the  trade  in 
Western  dressed  beef,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
eaten.  The  National  Provisioner  says  that  it  recently 
received  the  following  note : 

Would  you  please  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  Western  beef  Is  em¬ 
balmed,  as  I  have  been  told  very  recently  by  Kood  authority  that  all 
of  the  Western  beef  that  we  get  Is  embalmed  at  the  time  of  slaugh¬ 
tering,  and,  if  so,  does  embalming  hurt  the  beef  7 

The  R.  N.-Y’’.  has  always  taken  the  ground  that  this 
dressed  beef  trade  has  been  injurious  to  the  Eastern 
farmer  because  it  has  ruined  his  home  market  and 
driven  him  into  direct  competition  with  cheap  Western 
lands.  It  is  now  next  to  impossible  to  sell  a  fat  cow 
or  steer  to  the  local  butcher.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  attempt  to  show 
that  the  dressed  beef  is  “  embalmed  ”  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  food.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  beef  is  simply 
“  killed  and  chilled”  and  is  perfectly  healthful. 

* 

We  hear  a  good  many  complaints  about  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  white  laborers  in  California.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  “ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,”  and  the 
large  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  accused  of  foster¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  “  freezing  out  ”  the 
whites.  The  Paciflc  Rural  Press  has  this  to  say  about 
the  matter : 

It  18  due  to  the  fruit  growers  of  California  who  have  been  blamed 
for  ••  fostering  ”  the  yellow  man  at  the  expense  of  the  white  man.  that 
it  be  said  plainly  that  the  tramps  who  go  about  the  country  crying 
that  they  have  been  crowded  out  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,  are  persons 
whom  It  is  not  profltable  to  employ  at  any  price.  They  are  slovenly 
and  indifferent  In  their  work,  vicious  and  beastly  in  their  personal 
habits,  and  shamefully  unreliable  at  critical  times. 

The  time  has  gone  by  in  this  country  when  wages  are 
to  be  paid  to  a  man  simply  because  his  skin  was  once 
white.  The  call  is  now  for  persons  with  clean  hands 
and  face,  a  polish  on  their  brains  and  faithfulness  in 
their  hearts.  There  will  be  less  and  less  respect  for 
the  unreliable  man.  ^ 

Many  are  the  schemes  of  dishonest  commission 
merchants  to  secure  shipments.  A  reputable  dealer 
related  an  incident  recently,  which,  while  not  new, 
illustrates  one  method  of  working  the  too  confiding 
shippers.  It  was  in  the  early  strawberry  season,  and 
the  fruit  had  just  begun  to  arrive  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  regular  price  at  that  time  for  choice  berries 
was  30  to  35  cents,  and  they  were  so  quoted.  This 
man  wired  the  shippers  in  one  locality  that  berries 
were  65  cents  per  quart.  He  received  a  few  crates 
which  sold  for  about  35  cents,  but  he  made  returns  at 
65  cents.  Reputable  dealers  made  returns  at  the  fig¬ 
ures  actually  received.  In  a  few  days  the  latter  re¬ 
ceived  almost  no  berries,  while  the  former  was  nearly 
swamped  with  fruit.  The  next  step  in  the  game  will 
be  failure  to  remit,  or  a  remittance  at  a  low  price 
under  various  pretexts.  No  one  supposes  that  any 
commission  merchant  will  make  returns  at  prices  far 
beyond  those  actually  received  for  goods,  without 
intending  to  make  it  up  in  some  way  on  later  ship¬ 
ments.  ^ 

Those  familiar  with  market  quotations  have  doubt¬ 
less  noticed  the  recent  high  prices  prevailing  for 
evaporated  apples.  Extreme  high  prices  always 
indicate  one  of  two  things — sometimes  both — extreme 
scarcity  or  extra  demand.  In  this  case,  the  former 
is  the  cause  of  the  unusually  high  prices.  We  are 
told  that  stocks  are  extremely  low  the  world  over. 
The  evaporators  throughout  the  country  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  stocks  on  hand.  New  York  dealers  have 
very  light  supplies,  and  those  of  other  cities  are  in 
about  the  same  position.  Great  Britain  has  almost  no 
stock  on  hand.  With  the  world’s  markets  thus  bare  so 
early  in  the  season,  the  outlook  is  extremely  favorable 
for  the  disposition  of  the  coming  crop.  It  should 
also  help  the  prices  for  other  fruits,  as  a  scarcity  of, 
or  extra  demand  for,  one  kind,  increases  the  call  for 
others.  Most  people  have  their  preferences,  but  the 
high  or  low  price  of  this  or  that  variety  o^ten  decides 
the  choice.  It  would  seem  that  it  will  prove  profitable 
this  year  to  save  the  fruit  and  make  the  most  of 
whatever  kinds  one  may  have. 

* 

A  Pittsburgh  barkeeper  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  buttermilk  is  becoming  a  formidable  rival 
of  beer  in  the  saloons.  The  latter  keep  it  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  not  because  they 
wish  to  do  so,  for  the  profit  is  less  than  on  beer.  Some 
saloons  are  said  to  sell  as  much  as  10  gallons  a  day. 
This  is  good  news.  If  the  demand  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  it  will  be  in  order  for  some  one  to  get  up  a 
pure  and  healthful  article  to  drive  out  the  fraudulent 
stuff  made  by  the  churn.  In  this  city,  many  if  not 
most  restaurants  serve  buttermilk  at  five  cents  a  glass, 
the  price  of  sweet  milk.  During  the  summer,  numer¬ 
ous  wagons  sell  milk  and  buttermilk  on  the  street 
corners,  and  they  seem  to  do  a  thriving  business. 
These  sell  sweet  milk  for  five  cents  and  buttermilk 


for  three  cents  per  glass.  Genuine  buttermilk  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  nutritious  as  well  as  better  to  quench 
thirst  than  the  former.  It  certainly  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  beer.  May  the  trade  increase.  There  is 
big  profit  in  “buttermilk”  too.  Much  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  sold  under  that  name  is  skim-milk  soured  and 
churned  like  cream  for  about  20  minutes. 

* 

Uncle  Sam  insists  that  the  butter  he  furnishes  the 
navy  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  and  manufactured 
from  American  products.  It  is  said  to  be  made  on 
Iowa  dairy  farms.  It  is  advertised  for  the  same  as 
other  supplies,  and  certain  specifications  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  butter  must  be  extra  creamery  made 
in  June  or  October,  and  packed  directly  into  three- 
pound  tins  at  the  place  of  manufacture.  The  tins  are 
packed  in  sawdust  in  substantial  wooden  boxes,  one 
dozen  in  each,  with  two  hoop-iron  straps  around  each 
box,  one  at  each  end.  Each  tin  is  carefully  wrapped 
in  paper,  the  tops  of  the  boxes  fastened  with  screws, 
and  tins  and  boxes  marked  with  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  date  of  packing.  Contractors  must 
also  guarantee  that  the  butter  will  keep  two  years  in 
good  condition.  While  the  butter  is  made  in  Iowa, 
the  contractor  lives  in  Boston.  Why  shouldn’t  these 
contracts  be  secured  by  the  creameries,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  middleman  ?  This  seems  like  a  case 
in  which  the  middleman  serves  no  good  purpose. 

« 

Modern  science  seems  capable  of  bringing  good  out 
of  most  unpromising  materials.  The  report  now 
comes  from  ancient  Rome  that  a  French  physician 
there  has  discovered  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  by  the 
subcutaneous  use  of  a  mixture  produced  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  beer  and  honey.  He  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  it  for  a  year,  and,  during  that  time  has 
cured  90  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  65  per  cent  of  those  in  the  second 
stage.  The  composition  of  this  new  remedy  and  its 
method  of  application  are  not  secrets  with  its  origi¬ 
nator,  but  are  made  public  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  all  medical  men,  many  of  whom  in  France  are  said 
to  be  successfully  using  it  in  their  practice.  The  name 
of  the  new  remedial  agent  is  backerine,  and  when  it 
is  injected  into  the  blood  it  destroys  the  tuberculous 
bacteria  contained  therein.  It  is  likely  that  we  shall 
soon  hear  more  of  this  method  of  treating  consump¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  beer  will  go  on  killing  more  than 
consumption  ever  did  or  ever  will. 

* 

The  managers  of  the  life  and  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  this  city  are  making  a  strong 
protest  against  the  proposed  income  tax.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  tax  would  injure  the  business  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  and  to  some  extent  hurt  the  prospects  of  those 
who  hold  tontine  life  insurance  policies.  Managers 
of  savings  banks  also  oppose  the  bill.  In  fact  there  is 
a  growing  belief  1,  that  with  the  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  bill  by  the  Senate  the  income  tax  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  and,  2,  that  a  tax  on  inheritances  would  be  far 
more  useful  and  just.  In  England  it  is  proposed  to 
tax  inheritances  on  the  following  scale  : 

Estates  valued  at  Tax 

ItOO  to  12,600  .  1  per  cent. 

2,500  to  5,000  . 2 

5,000  to  50,000 . 3  “ 

60,000  to  250,000 . 4 

250,000  to  500,100  .  4H  to  5^  per  cent.. 

600,000  to  5.000.000  .  0  to  7 

Above  6,000,000  .  8  per  cent. 

It  is  becoming  recognized  more  and  more  that  “  the 
dead  hand”  has  fewer  rights  to  property  than  the 
live  one.  A  man  who  has  been  able  to  accumulate 
property  owes  society  a  debt  for  the  protection  afforded 
that  property,  and  at  his  death  society  has  a  right  to 
demand  a  share  of  it.  That  is  the  principle  recognized 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  inheritance  tax. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mu.  G  M.  VoouHEES,  Vpsilantl,  Mich.,  wants  to  soli  some  Shropshire 
lambs  from  a  reKlstered  Imported  sire. 

Those  InqnlrinK  about  canning  goods  and  machinery  should  address 
David  G.  Trench  &  Co.,  31  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111.  They  carry  a  full 
line,  and  will  send  catalogues  on  application. 

We  have  visited  the  harness  factory  of  King  &  Co.,  of  85  Church 
St.,  Owego,  N,  Y.,  and  know  tt*  at  they  are  turning  out  exceptionally 
good  harnesses  for  the  money.  They  trade  direct  with  customers, 
and  send  free  catalogues. 

Westehn  readers  who  desire  to  purchase  fertilizers  will  make  no 
mistake  in  dealing  with  the  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O. 
This  concern  is  well-known  through  the  West.  Their  goods  are  llrst- 
clasB  and  they  understand  their  business. 

The  .Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  undertake  to  make  a 
“clean  sweep”  in  the  hay  Held.  Their  list  of  hay  Ing  tools  is  very  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  will  pay  any  of  our  readers  to  send  and  get  the  set  of 
catalogues  offered  by  this  house.  They  make  a  hay  loader  that  is 
highly  spoken  of. 

The  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  have  arranged  to  run  a  special  limited  train  of 
Wagner  vestibule  cars  from  Boston  to  Denver  and  return,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  League  meet  which  will  be  held  in  that  city  August  13 
to  18.  The  party  will  be  limited  to  lUU  persons  and  Is  rapidly  illllng 
up.  The  excursion  will  be  accompanied  by  Col.  Pope  and  other 
officers  of  the  company  and  is  sure  to  be  a  pronounced  success. 

Pantasote  closely  resembles  leather  In  appearance,  and  is  used 
chleUy  for  buggy  seats,  furniture  covering  and  cnsblons.  It  is  said  to 
have  greater  durability  than  most  leather,  is  wateiproof,  contains  no 
rubber  and  has  no  smell,  will  not  crack  or  peel  off,  and  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  leather  At  the  Columbian  Exposition  it  received 
the  highest  award  for  its  great  endurance,  for  imperviousness  as  to 
heat  or  cold,  for  its  great  strength,  and  for  Its  superior  appearacce 
and  general  utility.  Samples  of  this  material  wi  1  be  sent  un  appli¬ 
cation  to  The  Pantasote  Leather  Co.,  3'J  J.eonard  St.,  New  Vork. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 


Should  children  eat  at  the  same  table  and  of  every¬ 
thing  the  parents  do  ?  Are  all  foods  found  on  the 
family  table,  fit  for  young  children  ?  Do  you  cook 
,  special  dishes  for  the  children  ?  Let  us  hear  from  the 
mothers.  5  v  » 

2  «  5 

Mb  Ward  McAllistkk  has  joined  the  anti-suffrage 
movement — his  opinion  having  been  quoted  on  page 
315.  Sometimes  we  judge  a  man  by  his  opinions,  but 
in  this  case  let  us  judge  the  opinion  by  the  man.  Mr. 
McAllister  is  the  apostle  of  false  standards  ;  the 
leader  of  New  York  City’s  exclusive  circle.  His  opin¬ 
ions  are  infallible  when  they  comprehend  matters 
within  his  sphere.  But  when  American  women  want 
an  opinion  as  to  their  rights  and  abilities,  they  will 
appeal  to  one  who  has  a  wider  acquaintance  and 
sympathy  with  humanity.  It  is  best  that  Mr. 
McAllister  should  confine  his  literary  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  pedigrees  of  people  and  wines,  when  a 
gentleman  should  turn  up  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers, 
etc.  g  ^  g 

Gaze  on  this  picture,  then  on  that — farm  dinner. 
The  possibilities  of  the  city  man’s  dinner  in  a  restau¬ 
rant  might  offer  food  for  scientific  investigation,  but 
if  he  contemplates  his  bill  of  fare  in  the  following 
strain  we  doubt  if  his  mouth  waters  in  anticipation  : 

Placid  I  am,  content,  aerene. 

I  take  my  slab  of  gypsum  bread, 

And  chunks  of  oleomargarine 
Upon  Its  tasteless  sides  1  spread. 

The  egg  I  eat  was  never  laid 
By  any  cackling,  feathered  hen; 

But  from  the  Lord  knows  what  ’tis  made 
In  Newark  by  unfeathered  men. 

I  wash  my  simple  breakfast  down 
With  fragrant  chicory  so  cheap; 

Or  with  the  best  black  tea  In  town— 

Dried  willow  leaves— I  calmly  sleep. 

Who  would  exchange  the  realities  of  country  life  for 
such  possibilities  ? _ 

A  FARM  DINNER. 

A  BOUNTIFUL  BKPA8T  FROM  HOME  PRODUCTIONS. 

If  YOU  wanted  to  kill  the  “fatted  calf’  to  celebrate  some  household 
event  in  your  family,  what  sort  of  a  meal  would  you  prepare?  In 
other  words,  what  would  be  your  Idea  of  a  tlrst-class  dinner  which 
would  satisfy  your  family,  and  come  within  the  resources  of  your 
farm’s  hnances? 

A  Good  Dinner  and  the  Way  to  Cook  It. 

A  farmer’s  dinner  in  early  summer  should  be,  for 
the  greater  part,  composed  of  articles  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  Meats,  which  seemed  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  winter,  are  of  less  account  now,  for  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  dairy  have  their  “innings;”  and  their 
products  in  the  hands  of  a  cook  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  this  state  of  things,  mean  great  variety  with 
delicacy,  which  is  not  so  well  assured  when  meats  and 
winter  vegetables  are  the  staples.  One  kind  of  meat 
is  amply  sufficient  for  any  summer  dinner.  Dining  in 
most  farmers’  families  is  a  far  less  ceremonious  affair 
than  among  our  town  friends.  Three  courses  are  re¬ 
garded  as  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  two  are 
oftener  served,  except  on  state  occasions.  There  is 
an  excellent  reason  for  this,  for  every  extra  course 
means  more  steps  for  the  person  who  waits  upon  the 
table,  usually  one  of  the  family,  and  more  dishes  to 
wash,  which  is  also  an  item  of  importance  where 
there  is  all  the  work  that  can  well  be  done. 

Here  is  the  menu  for  a  simple  dinner  which,  if  well 
cooked  and  daintily  served,  will  satisfy  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious,  without  overtaxing  the  cook  : 

Soup— Splnacb, 

Roast  Chickens,  White  Sauce, 

Currant  Jelly. 

Bleed  Potatoes,  Young  Beets, 

Asparagus,  vrlth  Cream, 

Egg  Salad, 

Sago  Cream,  Sponge  Cake, 

Coffee. 

Spinach  Soup. — Pick  over  a  peck  of  spinach  care¬ 
fully  ;  wash,  drain  and  boil  in  slightly  salted  water 
until  tender.  Drain  off  the  water  and  rub  the  spin¬ 
ach  through  a  colander.  Heat  a  quart  of  creamy 
milk,  add  the  spinach  pulp,  thicken  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  fiour  rubbed  smooth  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
when  it  boils  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Crisp  butter 
crackei  s  may  accompany  this  dish. 

Roast  Chicken.' — Select  two  plump  young  fowls, 
and  draw  them  without  unjointing.  Wash  the  inside  of 
the  fowls,  rub  dry  with  a  cloth  which  will  not  deposit 
lint,  and  rub  them  with  salt.  Tie  thin  slices  of  salt 
pork  over  the  legs  and  breasts,  and  put  them  into  a 
roaster  with  a  little  water.  Baste  them  from  time  to 
time  with  nice  sweet  butter  melted  in  a  little  water. 
When  the  potatoes  are  cooked  pass  them  through  a 
ricer  making  a  border  of  them  around  the  meat 
platter.  Place  the  chickens  in  the  center  and  serve 


with  a  rich  white  sauce  made  by  straining  the  drip¬ 
pings  in  the  roaster  and  thickening  with  fiour  stirred 
smooth  with  a  little  sweet  cream.  Boil  until  tender, 
young  beets  which  have  been  carefully  washed,  but 
not  bruised  or  cut.  Drop  them  in  cold  water,  slip  off 
their  jackets,  slice  thin  and  serve  with  a  sauce  made 
by  thickening  a  cupful  of  hot  vinegar  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  fiour  rubbed  into  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Asparagus  With  Cream. — Cut  the  tender  stalks  of 
asparagus  into  inch  lengths  and  boil  quickly  in  just 
as  little  water  as  possible.  Be  careful  not  to  boil  too 
long.  When  half  done,  add  salt  enough  to  season 
pleasantly.  When  done,  not  overdone,  drain  off  the 
water  and  replace  it  with  a  cupful  of  hot,  rich  cream. 
Serve  at  once. 

Egg  Salad. — Boil  a  dozen  eggs  for  20  minutes,  then 
drop  into  cold  water.  Remove  the  shells,  cut  in  two 
lengthwise  and  pile  in  a  salad  bowl  with  a  fringe  of 
crisp  lettuce  leaves  around  them.  Pour  this  dressing 
over  them,  using  care  that  it  spreads  evenly  without 
destroying  their  dainty  appearance  :  Beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard.  Heat  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  vinegar  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  ;  when 
it  boils  pour  it  over  the  egg  mixture,  stirring  briskly 
all  the  time.  The  dressing  should  not  be  poured  over 
the  salad  until  just  before  it  goes  to  the  table. 

Sago  Cream. — Soak  half  a  cupful  of  pearl  sago  in 
cold  water  for  two  hours.  Drain  off  the  superfluous 
water,  if  any.  Mix  with  two  quarts  of  rich,  creamy 
milk,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Set 
the  pan  containing  the  mixture  over  a  kettle  of  hot 
water,  and  stir  frequently  until  the  sago  is  clear  and 
the  mixture  has  thickened.  Then  stir  in  the  whites 
which  have  previously  been  beaten  very  light.  Play  or 
to  taste  and  set  in  the  oven  until  of  a  golden  brown. 

Sponge  Cake. — Take  the  weight  of  10  eggs  in  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  beat  with  the  yolks  of  12  eggs  ;  add 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Beat  the  whites  of  12  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth  and  mix  with  the  yolks  and  sugar. 
Add  gradually  the  weight  of  six  eggs  in  sifted  flour, 
with  the  grated  rind  of  the  lemon.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven,  but  not  an  overheated  one.  This  cake,  like  all 
sponge  cakes,  must  not  be  moved  while  baking.  If  it 
brown  too  quickly,  cover  with  a  paper. 

Serve  rich  cream  with  the  coffee,  and  plenty  of  con¬ 
versation  with  all  the  meal,  and  the  result  can  hardly 
fail  of  success.  s.  a.  little. 

New  York. 

Summer  and  Winter  Bills  of  Fare. 

The  ideal  dinner  on  our  farm  would  vary  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  I  have,  therefore,  outlined  two 
dinners,  one  to  suit  the  winter  season,  and  the  other, 
the  summer.  In  winter,  we  might  treat  our  friends 
to  the  following  dishes  :  Roai^t  turkey  with  dressing 
and  cranberry  sauce,  or  roast  beef  with  brown  gravy  ; 
chicken  pie,  potatoes,  turnips,  canned  tomatoes,  celery, 
bread,  butter,  cucumber  and  onion  pickles  (sour),  and 
peach  pickles  (sweet) ;  mince  and  apple  pie,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  plum  pudding.  Beverages  :  Tea,  coffee,  or  milk. 
Fruit :  Apples,  pears,  oranges  and  bananas  ;  Catawba, 
Concord  and  Delaware  grapes.  The  summer  dinner 
might  be  roast  mutton  or  lamb  ;  baked  white  fish,  or 
cold  sliced  ham ;  new  potatoes,  green  peas,  early 
beets,  asparagus ;  white  and  brown  bread,  butter, 
cherry  pie  or  strawberry  short-cake,  strawberries  and 
cream,  or  raspberries  and  cream,  ice  cream.  Bever¬ 
ages  :  Iced  tea,  or  iced  milk,  coffee,  lemonade. 

Ohio.  MRS.  t.  h.  h. 

Making  the  Most  of  Farm  Products. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  summer  months,  we 
were  to  have  a  family  dinner  at  the  homestead. 
Mother  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe  sickness  and 
was  to  come  downstairs  for  the  first  time  on  this 
eventful  day.  As  the  day  approached  she  did  consid¬ 
erable  worrying  about  what  we  girls  were  preparing 
to  have  to  eat.  There  seemed  to  be  so  little  said 
about  it,  and  so  little  sending  to  the  store,  that  she 
greatly  feared  we  were  not  preparing  the  general 
feast.  Neither  were  we;  for  we  had  decided  to  have  a 
regular  “farm  dinner”  with  as  little  outlay  of  cash  as 
possible.  For  the  necessary  sugar  and  other  minor 
ingredients  necessary  to  prepare  different  dishes,  we 
exchanged  maple  sugar  with  our  grocer. 

When  the  day  arrived,  after  arraying  the  table  in 
our  best  linen,  and  a  suitable  amount  of  fancy  doilies, 
silver  and  glassware,  the  guests  were  first  served  to 
vegetable  soup.  For  meat,  they  had  roast  turkey  and 
fricasseed  chicken  to  choose  from.  The  vegetables  were 
all  fresh  from  the  garden — potatoes,  green  corn, 
cucumbers,  beets  and  green  beans.  Mother  gave  us  a 
look  of  amazement  when  she  saw  fresh  rye  bread  on 


the  table,  but  her  horror  was  not  complete  till  the 
plate  of  crisp,  warm  corn  bread  appeared.  To  ease 
her  mind  we  had  a  plate  of  white  bread  brought,  but  it 
is  but  just  to  our  “farm  dinner”  to  add  that  not  one 
mouthful  of  it  was  eaten.  The  fresh  rye  and  hot  corn 
bread,  with  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  seemed  to  be 
relished. 

The  jellies  and  table  sauces  were  all  homemade, 
and  principally  from  farm  products.  The  dessert, 
consisting  of  fresh  blackberries,  ice  cream  and  cake, 
completed  our  dinner,  and  the  only  outlay  of  money 
was  the  cost  of  the  tea  and  coffee  used — which  was 
really  too  small  to  consider.  This  experimental  din¬ 
ner  is  but  a  sample  of  what  any  farmer’s  table  can 
afford,  where  there  is — as  there  always  should  be — a 
good  garden,  a  good  dairy,  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  and 
an  occasional  fowl  to  be  used  on  the  home  table. 

New  York.  A  farmer’s  daughter 

JOE’S  FURTHER  EXPERIENCE. 

SIDE  from  his  brooder  experience  which  he  said 
was  worth  8100,  but  which  came  near  costing 
him  83,000  or  84,000,  Joe  has  been  acquiring  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  in  the  poultry  line  this  spring  He 
has  had  a  chance  to  buy  cheap,  of  one  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  one  of  the  patented  brooders  with  lamp  and  all 
the  fixings.  You  see  his  friend  doubtless  did  not  know 
how  to  run  it  properly,  aud  he  roasted  all  the  chicks 
he  put  in  it.  As  they  were  too  small  for  broilers, 
there  was  no  market  for  them,  so  they  were  a  dead 
loss,  and  hardly  a  good  advertisement  for  the  brooder. 
Though  he  offered  it  for  sale  cheap,  Jo 3  dared  not 
make  him  an  offer.  Joe  said  that  brooders  might  be 
a  good  thing  if  a  man  understood  how  to  run  them, 
and  had  time  to  sit  down  and  keep  watch  of  their 
temperature,  but  for  a  man  who  must  be  in  the  field  a 
mile  from  home,  he  didn’t  believe  they  were  just  the 
thing,  and  he  was’nt  really  confident  that  he  should 
understand  one  any  better  than  his  neighbor.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  is  rather  afraid  of  setting  the  buildings 
on  fire,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  ;  for  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  his  experience,  a  house  near  by  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  while  the  family  were  at  even¬ 
ing  meeting.  At  first  the  report  was  that  it  caught 
from  an  incubator  which  was  in  the  shed  adjoining 
the  kitchen ;  but  later  it  was  said  that  there  was  a 
brooder,  too,  and  two  kerosene  lamps  left  burning  in 
the  house,  so  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the  incubator 
was  to  blame.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the 
brooder. 

Joe  has  been  having  a  little  incubator  experience, 
too,  which  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  We 
had  first-rate  luck  hatching  chicks  under  hens 
early  in  the  season.  But  when  one  of  his  friends 
offered  to  hatch  chicks  at  four  cents  apiece  in 
his  incubator,  Joe  put  in  90  eggs,  and  gave  up  setting 
any  more  hens,  thinking  that  if  two-thirds  of  those 
eggs  hatched,  he  would  have  chicks  enough.  We 
tested  all  the  eggs  with  his  new  egg  tester,  which 
works  like  a  charm,  and  is  the  only  successful  thing 
he  has  made  yet,  and  then  patiently  waited.  When 
the  incubator  chicks  hatched,  there  were  only  27  out 
of  the  90  eggs,  and  some  of  those  were  pretty  feeble, 
and  succumbed  within  24  hours,  although  he  took  the 
best  of  care  of  them.  I  could  see  that  he  was  some¬ 
what  disappointed,  although  he  didn’t  say  much.  I 
tried  to  console  him  by  telling  him  that  his  bill  would 
not  ba  very  heavy  at  four  cents  apiece,  but  he  said 
that  meant  four  cents  apiece  for  the  eggs  he  put  in, 
and  I  never  said  another  word.  But  a  few  days  later, 
when  Joe  came  in,  and  said  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  chicks  appeared  to  be  roosters,  and  single  combed 
at  that,  I  concluded  that  it  must  all  be  on  account  of 
the  Democratic  administration.  alice  e.  pinney. 


A  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 

HITE  dresses  promise  to  be  very 
popular  this  summer.  There  is 
a  wide  range  in  white  materials,  from 
the  fine,  sheer  mulls  to  the  heavy  duck. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  pretty  dresses 
made  from  the  fine  white  materials, 
trimmed  with  either  lace  or  embroidery. 
Insertions,  which  were  used  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  gained  favor  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  will  reach  the  height  of  their  popu¬ 
larity  this  season.  There  is  nothing 
which  will  lend  such  daintiness  to  a 
white  dress  as  trimming  of  insertion. 
Lace  is  preferred  to  embroidery,  and  the 
tv^o  are  combined  in  some  designs.  Skirts 
of  white  dresses  have  rows  of  insertion 
around  the  skirt. 

Horizontal  lines  are  also  the  favorite 
style  of  trimming  waists  and  sleeves. 
Waists  depend  on  the  sleeves  to  give 
them  character.  These  remain  very 
large  and  full  above  the  elbow,  and  tight 
fitting  from  elbow  to  wrist.  They  are 
usually  gathered  for  the  armhole  rather 
than  plaited,  and  the  fullness  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  they  droop  from  the  shoul¬ 
der,  not  standing  up  as  was  formerly  the 
style.  A  row  of  gathers  half  an  inch 
from  the  seam  of  the  armhole,  is  much 
used,  and  aids  in  giving  the  desired 
droop,  although  this  depends  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  cut  of  the  sleeve. 

Plain  skirts  continue  to  be  popular,  in 
spite  of  the  attempt  to  introduce  drapery. 
The  suits  composed  of  skirt  and  jacket, 
to  be  worn  with  shirt  waists,  or  shirts,  if 
one  has  ventured  that  far  into  the  for¬ 
bidden  realms  of  masculinity,  are  very 
popular.  For  summer  wear,  duck  will 
be  the  favorite  material.  These  duck 
suits  combine  two  things  which  insure 
their  success :  they  are  simply  made, 
therefore  stylish,  and  will  wash,  there¬ 
fore  serviceable.  What  more  could  a 
wise  woman  ask  ?  a.  h. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

T  is  a  sad  truth  that  housekeepers 
nearly  perfect  in  other  respects,  do 
have  bedbugs.  When  I  began  house¬ 
keeping  I  determined  that  I  would  not 
have  them.  Telling  my  trials  with  the 
pests  to  an  elderly  woman,  she  said, 
“  Why  do  you  always  hunt  them  in  the 
daytime  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  they  all 
hide  before  daylight?  Get  up  in  the 
night  and  fight  your  enemy  when  he 
comes  out.” 

The  children  were  small  and  the  “gude 
mon”  willing  to  help.  It  may  be  hard, 
disagreeable,  discouraging  work  to  tug 
at  heavy  mattresses,  while  you  scratch 
your  bedsteads  with  the  springs,  and 
take  the  risk  of  breaking  your  looking- 
glass  with  the  slats,  searching  for  hidden 
foes  ;  but  it  is  more  like  “jolly  fun”  to 
get  up  at  midnight  in  July  and  August, 
tiptoe  softly  around  and  not  wake  the 
babies,  whisper  to  your  husband  to  “keep 
still,  and  don’t  make  me  laugh”  ;  because 
he  will  persist  in  making  a  big  joke  of 
the  whole  business,  as  you  both  slaughter 
right  and  left,  j  ast  dropping  the  dead 
bugs  in  soap  suds.  I  have  tried  that  plan, 
and  know  it  will  rid  rooms  of  vermin. 

And,  let  me  whisper  a  word  of  caution 
which  is  always  in  season.  On  three 
different  occasions,  I  have  had  bugs 
brought  into  my  house  on  the  clothing 
of  visitors.  I  helped  a  dainty  looking 
little  maiden  remove  her  wraps,  and 
while  carrying  them  towards  my  “  spare 
bed”  I  saw  a  bedbug  crawling  on  the 


^  When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  slie  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


That  stove  mitten  is  something  that 
should  be  in  every  kitchen.  We  send  it 
as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription. 
If  any  one  is  not  pleased  with  it  after 
getting  it,  we  will  pay  35  cents  for  it. 


pretty,  new,  fur-trimmed  coat.  Moral  : 
Never  place  your  visitors’  wraps  in  abed- 
room.  MBS  LEVI  H.  NILES. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  ON  WOMAN'S 
SUFFRAGE, 

UST  now,  while  woman’s  suffrage  is 
the  question  of  the  hour,  a  few  ob¬ 
ject  lessons  may  prove  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  endless  arguments  used 
in  the  warfare.  An  object  lesson,  it  is 
true,  is  a  powerful  argument,  but  it  is 
one  which  suggests  the  truth  rattier  than 
forces  it  upon  one.  The  hue  and  cry  is 
being  raised  that  womanhood  will  be 
lost  in  the  struggle  if  women  go  forth  to 
battle  with  the  ballot ;  that  homes  will 
be  neglected,  and  no  end  of  disasters  will 
befall  the  human  race.  From  these  dire 
prophecies  let  us  turn  and  look  at  one 
noble  woman  across  the  sea  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  heart  and  soul  in  philanthropic 
work.  Her  intimate  friend.  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard,  thus  writes  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  in  the  Outlook  : 

The  health,  education,  and  Interesta  of  her  tion  are 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  lie  Is  a  tine 
younK  fellow,  over  six  feet  tall,  and  resembles  his 
mother  In  general  appearance,  having  the  same  dark 
eyes,  dark  hair,  and  fresh  complexion ;  he  is  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  and  is  an  exemplary  young  man  in 
the  purposes  and  habits  of  his  life.  Lady  Henry  has 
each  of  her  three  homes  well  supplied  with  servants 
and  kept  open  the  year,  round,  as  she  can  never  tell 
to  which  she  may  wish  to  go  on  account  of  her  own 
engagements  or  In  order  to  entertain  friends  She 
does  a  great  deal  In  the  way  of  giving  holidays,  va¬ 
cations,  and  outings  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  know  what  a  pleasant  thing  these  variations  are 
In  the  lives  of  those  who  have  not  the  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  such  pleasures. 

And  so  we  suffragists  contend  thai  the 
womanly  woman  will  continue  to  be 
womanly,  and  tenderly  rear  her  own 
children  ;  and  more  than  this,  she  will 
go  into  the  world,  into  the  enemy’s  camp 
and  tear  down  those  traps  and  snares 
which  are  waiting  to  destroy  those 
who  have  not  had  the  tender  care  which 
she  has  given  her  boy. 

Another  argument  against  granting 
the  suffrage  to  women  is  the  fact  that 
bad  women  as  well  as  good  will  have 
more  infiuence.  That  is  true.  But  just 
as  surely  as  God  sends  the  rain  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  so  surely  will  suf¬ 
frage  be  granted  to  women.  There  is  a 
higher  power  than  legislation  behind  this 
movement,  a  power  that  advocates  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  whose  kingdom,  it  has  been 
declared,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female.  gaitheb  howe. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  HEMENWAY. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  who  recently 
died  in  Boston,  showed  by  her  life,  what 
great  good  can  be  done  by  wealth  when 
it  is  controlled  by  a  benevolent  person. 
She  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Hampton  Institute 
for  the  education  of  Indians  and  Negroes, 
and  always  remained  one  of  General 
Armstrong’s  most  active  and  sympathetic 
helpers  in  carrying  on  the  work.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  her  for  the  investi¬ 
gations  made  among  the  ruins  of  Arizona, 
Yucatan  and  New  Mexico.  She  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  establishing  sewing  classes 
in  schools  among  Boston’s  poor,  as  long 
ago  as  1865.  The  success  of  the  sewing 
classes  led  to  the  introduction  of  cooking 
schools  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  The  Boston  school-kitchen  No. 
1  was  established,  and  for  three  years 
supported,  by  Mrs.  Hemenway.  Thus 
she  successfully  demonstrated  the  value 
of  instruction  in  practical  matters  and 
cooking  schools  became  a  regular  part  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  city. 

With  these  and  many  other  public 
charities  were  private  charities  never  to 
be  known.  Her  beneficence  covered  such 
a  variety  of  interests  besides  the  public 
schools  of  Boston ;  schools  in  the  South 
and  West,  educational  work  everywhere 
in  fact;  homes  for  orphans,  for  working- 
girls,  for  the  helpless  generally.  One  of 
her  latest  efforts  was  the  erection  of  a 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


monument  to  mark  the  neglected  grave 
of  the  mother  of  Washington. 

In  her  life  work,  Mrs.  Hemenway  has 
shown  how  much  a  woman  can  do  for  the 
public  welfare.  There  is  significance 
also  in  the  line  of  her  work.  "  Was  it  not 
all  “woman’s  work”?  It  is  not  often 
that  a  philanthropic  mind  and  great 
wealth  belong  to  the  same  person  ;  that, 
perhaps,  is  the  reason  such  a  well  spent 
life  as  Mrs.  Hemenway’s  is  rare. 


CRUMBS  FROM  OTHER  TABLES. 

We  go  our  ways  In  life  too  much  alone ; 

We  hold  ourselves  too  far  from  all  our  kind; 

Too  often  we  are  dead  to  sigh  and  moan; 

Too  often  to  the  weak  and  helpless  blind; 

Too  often  where  distress  and  want  abide 

We  turn  and  pass  upon  the  other  side. 

—  Hiiffalo  News. 

....Olivkb  Wendell  Holmes:  “The 
cook  makes  our  bodies  ;  the  apothecary 
only  cobbles  them.” 

....Cablvle:  “Man  is  born  to  expend 
every  particle  of  strength  which  God 
Almighty  has  given  him  in  doing  the 
work  he  finds  he  is  fit  for  ;  to  stand  up 
to  it  to  the  last  breath  of  life,  and  do  his 
best.” 

....Habpeb’s  Bazab:  “It  would  al¬ 
most  seem  as  if  in  some  homes  a  premium 
were  set  upon  ill-temper,  so  rigorously 
do  the  fretful  and  the  perverse  members 
of  the  family  rule  the  house.  The  great¬ 
est  pains  are  taken,  for  example,  not  to 
annoy  brother  John,  because,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  has  a  querulous  and  fault-find¬ 
ing  disposition,  which  he  indulges, 
unchecked  by  a  fear  lest  he  shall  trample 
on  the  feelings  of  the  rest.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
THB  Bubal  Nkw-Yobkkb, 


Leather 

gets  hard  and  old  fast  enough  ;  to  keep 
it  new  and  soft,  use 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

Tt  saves  half  the  money  spent  for  leather. 
It’s  food  anil  life  to  leather. 

25c.  worth  is  .t  fair  trial — aiiil  your  money  b:ick 
if  you  w.'iut  it — a  swob  with  each  etiii. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “How  to  Takh  Carh 
OP  LiiA ruisK,'’  seiiil  to 

VACUUM  on.  CO..  N. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  Iteadache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frctiuei 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  Al 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York 


POSITIVELY  free. 

Our  New  OBOAN  and  I’lANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  bpecial  Oirers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORCAN^  AND  PTaS^. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  forj 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit.' 
Organs  S27.,50.  Pianos  8175.00. 

arijrlVrlto  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.'eui 

rnRNIQU  £  rn  washingtqn.new  jericy. 

luUnlillOn  0(  liU.  Kstabllshed  27  Yearg, 

■sauu 


AYER’S 

Hsir  Vigor 

”  AND  JLt 

Prevents  XJ^OLoVO/ 

BALDNESS 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 


AND 

Restores  Color 


TO 

Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 


THE 

Best  Dressing 


THEMARYJANEOISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  bands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
HUS.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
•Tane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Furinton  Co.,  Des  .Moines,  la. 


THEGARDENSEATS 

8  ould  have  cushions  that  you  do  not  mind 
leaving  out  all  night.  The  “summer  house” 
cushions  should  also  be  waterproof.  Cover 
them  with  PANTASOTE.  This  looks,  feels 
<*  and  wears  like  leather,  and  costs  half  as 
much.  PANTASOTE  makes  a  handsome 
.jj.  and  durable  furniture  covering.  It  Is  used 
In  place  of  leather  by  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Com¬ 
pany.  If  not  for  sale  by  your  Dealer  notify 
us.  Send  for  Free  Samples  to 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

WAUEKOO.M8  :  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 

Mills  :  Passaic,  N.  .J. 


I  EWIS’  98  %  LYE 

■  POWDEEED  AND  PEEPTOED 

(PATENTED) 


The stroiigeHt  and  purest  Lye 

maile.  Onllko  other  Lye.  It  being 
a  flue  powder  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  llu,  the  contents 
are  always  reaiiy  for  use.  Win 
make  the  best  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  without  builiiinr. 
It  Is  tlie  best  fur  clc^ansiug  waste 
plpe.M,  disinfecting  sinks,  closeta^ 
washing  l>ottle^  jiaints,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  SALT  M’F’O  CO- 


den.  Agts.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


'OUR  NAME  mgPM?  ‘-"ays  ■ 

it-r — Imt.aOLD 

A— - Agent.’ 

FuU  OiUflt,  10  cu.  KI.NO  (JAItU  CO.,  .NOUTli  llAVEM,  CO.NN. 


MY^^WIFF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
■P'*‘>vcd  High  Arm  SlngoPHewinjf  rnacliiue 
“J  finely  tiniNhed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lenrs;  with 
I  Aiitomntielluhblri  Winder,  Relf>Threndini;  Cylln* 
1  dor  Sbiiitio,  Koir..So(tin(f  Noodlo  and  a  couipluta 
^set  of  Htoel  Attnehmontu;  nhippod  any  where  on 
110  Day's  Trial.  No  money  rer|uire<l  tu  advance, 
r  muse.  World's  B'air  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  nf^ent's  prutitN. 
rpr’P  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to*day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  nUk  cfttaloiTuo,  testirnnninln  and  (tlimimeHof  the  World's  Kair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


75,000 


Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 
and  nothing  else  pol¬ 
ishes  so  well.  Never 
soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  with  renewal 
subscription  $1.25  ;  or 
given  to  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber  for  one  new 
subscription.  If  the  men  liau  lu  polish 
the  stoves,  there  would  be  one  of  these 
in  every  house.  There  are  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  this  mitten  made,  but  this  is  the 
only  genuine  lamb’s  wool. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Hor  PeaH  »nd  Ohamhers  Sts.  New  York. 
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The  Rural  Niew- Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltaral  I’reai 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Ita  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com- 
mnnltles.  tSf'They  are  buyers. 

ADVHUTISING  HATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (U 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thonsand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 36  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "Ad/o.,"  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertlon.  (lash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
PTABSOLUTEL  Y  ONE  PBICE  ONLY_/t» 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8s.  8d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  10>i  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  OfHce  at  Now  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-clasB  mall  matter. 

THK  KUKAL  NJSW-YOKKJfiK, 

Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“POINTERS.” 

Thk  asparagus  presents  a  singular  les¬ 
son  in  plant  life.  The  tender  shoots 
that  dart  up  in  the  spring  grow  when 
the  ground  is  too  cold  to  force  other 
plants  along.  People  often  wonder  at 
this,  but  the  wonder  grows  less  when  we 
understand  how  and  why  this  growth 
was  made.  The  slender  shoot  springs 
from  a  big  fat  root  which  spent  last 
summer  storing  nutriment  and  getting 
ready  for  its  spring  work.  The  time  to 
manure  it  was  last  summer.  It  then 
could  store  up  the  plant  food  and  hold 
it  ready  to  dart  out  its  shoots  at  the  first 
touch  of  spring.  Little  use  pouring  on 
the  soluble  food  in  March  or  April.  Peed 
it  six  months  ahead  for  best  results. 

§  'i  § 

Wk  are  led  to  speak  of  this  by  noticing 
that  some  of  our  esteemed  contempor¬ 
aries  are  following  their  usual  plan  of 
slacking  up  a  little  during  the  summer 
season.  They  begin  to  use  a  lighter 
paper,  poorer  ink  and  cheaper  matter — 
and  show  a  general  disposition  to  slacken 
up  during  the  dull  season.  Their  theory 
seems  to  be  that  about  September  1  they 
can  plunge  in  again  and  make  a  great 
showing  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  paper. 
This  may  be  good  policy  for  some  kinds 
of  business,  but  we  regard  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  as  more  like  an  asparagus 
root.  We  don't  propose  to  try  to  brighten 
things  up  for  the  short  subscription  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  go  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Our  ideal  is  to  try  to  make 
each  paper  as  good  as  we  know  how. 
Really,  we  would  prefer  to  put  in  our 
best  work  in  the  summer,  both  because 
that  is  the  Lime  readers  need  most  help 
and  because  we  are  after  good  friends 
and  agents.  If  we  can  dll  a  man  up  now 
with  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  Thk  R. 
N.-Y.,  we  feel  confident  that  obligation 
will  sprout  out  in  the  form  of  a  new  sub¬ 
scription.  Ihe  rest  of  the  year  for  50  cents. 
That  is  our  hint.  We  shall  make  no 
“ kick”  if  you  take  it. 

2  §  ? 

Wk  do  not  think  the  following  cor¬ 
respondence  needs  much  introduction. 
It  is  but  one  of  many  : 

Answering  yours  of  May  16,  we  are  glad  that  you 
wrote  us  before  shipping  any  goods  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  of  whom  you  speak,  lie  is  one  of  a 
nest  of  the  worst  rascals  in  the  commission  business 
In  this  city.  You  do  well  to  Inquire  before  shlppltg 
goods  to  any  such  parties.  We  do  not  think  It  any 
trouble,  but  shall  always  be  glad  to  advise  you  In 
regard  to  any  such  matters  and  feel  that  we  are  well 
paid  when  we  keep  a  reader  of  The  li.  N.-Y.  out  of 
the  clutches  of  such  scoundrels  as  this  one  whom 
you  mention.  Y'ours  very  truly. 

The  kdkal  New-Yorker. 

Gentlemen  :  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
timely  warning  above.  I  wish  it  were  In  my  power 
to  put  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  the  hands  of  every  farmer  In 
the  country,  as  a  true  guide  and  a  sale  guard.  May 
It  ever  “  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree."  G.  w.  u. 

Kentucky. 

We  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  fiourish  of 
a  healthy  ‘‘  green  bay  tree,”  and  we  are 
prepared  to  risk  the  experiment  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  dollar  from  every  farmer  in  the 
country  I 

§  I  § 

The  articles  on  Crimson  clover  are 
calling  out  many  letters  from  farmers 
who  desire  to  buy  seed.  These  articles 
are  not  written  for  the  benefit  of  seed 
growers  by  any  means,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  seeds  are  necessary  if  one  is  to 
experiment  with  this  plant.  Let  farmer 
deal  with  farmer  with  this  just  as  well 
as  with  other  products  Now  is  the  time 
to  let  folks  know  you  have  Crimson 
clover  seed  to  sell.  Maybe  you  think 
you  cannot  find  customers  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Here  are  a  few  reports  for 
your  consideration : 

The  K.  N.-Y.  has  done  so  well  for  me  that  1  shall 
give  It  the  most  of  my  advertising  next  year.  I  can¬ 
not  get  the  same  returns  from  double  the  cost  In 
other  papers.  M.  f.  wkhster. 

I  have  received  over  50  orders  from  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  still  they  come.  m.  Crawford. 

Among  several  farm  papers  The  R.  N.-Y.  tells 
most  that  1  want  to  know.  1  am  well  pleased  with 
the  result  of  a  single  insertion  of  my  ad.  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  G.  A.  PAKCELL. 

These  are  all  farmers,  mind  you. 


To  give  you  an  idea  how  well  our  half- 
year  offer  works,  we  print  the  following: 

I  see  bv  the  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N  -Y.  which 
you  mailed  to  me,  that  60  cents  pays  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  or  31  papers  for  50  cents,  which  Is  almost 
like  getting  "  something  for  nothing.”  I  want  to  help 
you  print  a  good  paper  at  reasonable  rates;  and  I 
want  to  help  you  win  your  battle  against  "Imitation” 
butter.  Keep  at  It  until  no  food  adulteration  Is 
profitable.  B.  S  F. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  single  50  cents  may  seem  like  a  small 
thing,  but  10,000  of  them  would  mean 
that  many  new  subscribers  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  increased  power  for  good  all 
around.  We  ought  to  have  a  much  larger 
list,  and  we  would  soon  have  it  if  each 
reader  would  realize  that  10  words  spoken 
just  at  the  right  time  would  fasten  his 
neighbor  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Among  other  sincere  compliments  re¬ 
ceived  this  season,  this  one  is  well  to 
the  front : 

Notwithstanding  money  Is  so  scarce,  I  can’t  do 
without  The  R.  N.-Y.  I’d  rather  do  without  my  to¬ 
bacco  than  do  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  J.  O.  m. 

Ohio. 

Any  man  who  has  ever  used  tobacco 
knows  what  a  tyrant  it  is,  and  how  it 
holds  a  man  in  chains  that  grow  tighter 
with  time.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  sound,  in¬ 
deed,  if  it  can  beat  tobacco  in  a  fair  con¬ 
test  for  the  possession  of  a  man’s  dollar. 
In  fact,  that  evidence  of  the  value  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  so  convincing  that  we 
will  now  leave  the  subject  and  ask  you 
to  consider  the  following  little  sermon  : 

§  §  ? 

Since  the  last  great  war,  inventors 
have  been  at  work  trying  to  make  war¬ 
fare  as  horrible  as  possible.  New  rifies 
and  bullets,  new  powder  that  gives  no 
smoke  yet  drives  the  ball  with  terrible 
force,  are  now  in  use.  The  next  great 
war  promised  to  be  a  horrible  slaughter 
for  the  soldier  in  the  ranks.  But  now 
comes  an  inventor  with  a  defense  for  the 
common  soldier — a  uniform  or  coat  that 
will  turn  these  terrible  bullets  or  keep 
them  out  of  the  body.  This  is  like  going 
back  to  the  middle  ages  when  a  soldier 
could  lock  himself  up  in  steel  armor  and 
run  small  risk  of  being  hit  in  a  vital 
part.  Now  the  point  we  want  to  make 
about  this  is  the  way  the  inventor  of  this 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


^11 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
i  Phosphates  i 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  Crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  i 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of  the  , 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

I  keep  building.s  well  painted.  Paint  protects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  want  to  sell — many  a  good 
house  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  paint.  The  rule  should 
be  though,  “the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  cheap  paints.  To  be  sure  of  getting 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand;  any  of  these  are  safe: 


“A.^CHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York), 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York), 

“COLLIER  ”(St.  Louis). 

“CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo), 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis), 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St. Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade  ;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
pa'nling  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


for  your 

Wagons' 

Any  size  you 
want.  20  to 56 
Inches  high. 

Tires  I  to  8 
Inches  wide— 
liubs  to  litany 
a.xle.  Saves 
Cost  many 
times  in  a  sea¬ 
son  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels 
to  fit  your  wa¬ 
gon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder, 
manure,  hogs.  Ac. 

No  resetting  of  t  ires. 

Catl’g/ree.  Address 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 

aUINCYs  ill 


WHIPPIaE’S 

8nPPLEMENTAKV-AD.TU8TABLE 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wagons ! 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  minutes  1  will 
send  a  sample  to  any 
reliable  farmer  en 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
discount  of  30  per  cent 
on  the  first  order 
from  a  neighborhood 
for  introducing  the 
tire.  Write  tor  prices 
and  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 
BUY  ANTI-TRUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MADE  BY  THE 

Whipple  Harrow  Go.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER, 
CANADA  m  AUPO 

HARDWOOD  I  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  propei 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


Can  a  Farmer 

make 

Money 


out  of 


Cent 


to  one  res¬ 
ponsible  far- 


If  he  raises  only 
crops. 

If  he  doubles  his  present 

I  CiZJ  1  yield. 

Fertilizers  Free 

.TcV'wm.t.  Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  ' 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

‘Powell’s  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


State  Your  Uis= 
trictand  nearest 
Shipping  Point. 


Wheat? 


Was  Awarded 
the  Highest  Pre- 
mium  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR. 
This  barn  Is  divided 
Into  three  compart¬ 
ments,  viz.:  Ground 
Floor,  Driveway  and 
Mow.  Send  to  the 
Pioneer"  hay  car¬ 


rier  manufacturers  for  an  illustrated  description,  giv¬ 


ing  size  and  dimensions  of  the 
material  need  In  Its  construc- 
tlcn.  with  estimate  of  cost;  also 
tor  circulars  describing  Im¬ 
provements  In  hay  csrrlers  and 
track  patected  to  us  May  1, 1894. 

.J.E  PORTER  COIHPANV 
Ottawa,  Ill. 


DANDY  STEEL 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 

$30 

There  is  no  necessity  of  y 
working  all  your  life  when  ' 

You  Can 
Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  <fcc., 

without  it  costing  you  a 

cent  to  keep.  Always  In 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired, 

I,et  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par¬ 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your’ 
nameand  address  seiu  to  ournear- 
est  office.  SEND  TO-DAY. 

S,^ITH&  WINCHESTER  CO.,  „ 

19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  St.  oUol  Un,  maSS. 


Dandy. 


Branch  Office:  174  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  66  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Micl. 


A  CLOTHING  MERCHANT. 

A  “Page  man”  surprised  a  gang  of  Patent 
Right  fencers  worrying  a  group  of  farmers. 
He  cried,  “Clotliing  of  superior  quality  at 
lialf  price.”  ‘‘How  do  I  do  it?”  “I  furnlsli 
i!ihear!!>  and  a  chart  to  cut  by,  tighteners  on 
the  corners  for  a  misfit,  durable  cast  iron 
buttons,  all  at  a  very  low  price,  and  a  farm 
right  for  S5.  You  buy  tlie  cloth,  your  wife 
‘does  tlie  re.st’.”  Here  the  Patent  Right  men 
slunk  away  and  tlie  I’age  man  took  orders  for 
fence  some  40,  some  00  and  some  100  rods. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Pointers — Continued. 

coat  acted.  When  they  came  to  teat  it, 
he  was  ready  to  risk  his  life  over  it. 
After  proving  that  the  bullets  used  would 
go  ithrough  a  two-inch  plank  he  put  on 
the  coat  and  said:  “Now  fire  at  me!” 
They  did  so,  and  though  the  force  of  the 
bullet  nearly  knocked  him  over,  the  coat 
protected  him — the  bullet  would  not  pass 
it.  Now  we  call  that  sublime  faith. 
This  man  had  tested  and  worked  over 
his  coat  until  he  knew  it  would  defend 
him.  If  more  of  us  had  such  faith  in 
our  farms,  our  country  and  ourselves,  we 
would  make  agriculture  a  more  dignified 
and  profitable  occupation.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  have  people  believe  that  farming 
is  not  going  to  the  dogs  at  all.  Half¬ 
hearted  farming  will  go  there — that  is 
BO — but  the  man  of  faith  and  works  will 
still  be  able  to  make  a  coat  that  will 
stop  the  bullets  of  disaster. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

PARIS-GRBBN  AND  CABHAOKS.— 1.  WOUW  THE  R. 
N.-Y.  advise  the  use  of  Parls-Kreen  on  cabbaKes  to 
kin  the  norms?  If  so,  with  what  and  how  shonld  it 
be  mixed?  2.  Is  there  anv  other  preparation  you 
can  recommend?  R  c.  t. 

Dlascond,  Va. 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  before  the  heads  bealn  to  form.  Mix 
with  water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  2.'>U  Kallons  of 
water  and  apply  with  a  common  garden  sprltikler. 
2  After  the  heads  form,  sprinkle  with  saiipeter  dis¬ 
solved  In  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  former  to  a 
gallon  of  the  latter.  Ruhach  Is  also  excellent. 

FARM  Locations. —Where  are  the  Mountainside 
Farm  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  the  Ellerslle  Stock 
Farm  located?  a.  g.  n. 

Ans.— The  former  at  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  and  the  latter 
at  Rhlnecllff,  N.  Y. 

Market  for  Chickens.— Where  can  1  and  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  chickens  at  40  and  50  cents  apiece?  What 
breed  and  age  should  they  be?  At  what  time  of  the 
year  Is  there  a  demand  for  them?  F.  b.  vf. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— There  ought  to  be  a  market  for  such  chickens 
In  any  of  the  large  towns  In  the  vicinity,  at  the 
prises  named.  Broilers  in  this  city  are  now  quoted  at 
from  20  to  US  cents  per  pound  dressed.  These  weigh 
from  IH  to  2  or  2V4  pounds  apiece.  Thev  must  be 
plump  and  fat,  nicely  dressed,  and  arrive  In  good 
order  to  sell  for  these  prices.  At  this  time  of  year, 
dressed  poultry  must  be  Iced  if  shipped  any  distance. 
Good  chickens  also  sell  well  alive.  As  the  season 
advances,  heavier  weights  are  required,  but  the 
price  per  pound  Is  likely  to  be  lower,  so  that  little  Is 
gained  by  the  extra  weight.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  breed,  so  long  as  the  required  condi¬ 
tions  are  secured -yellow  skin,  plump,  fat  bodies. 
Leghorns  are  not  so  good  as  some  other  breeds,  and 
dark-legged  birds  are  not  desirable.  Wyandottes 
and  P.  Rocks  make  good  broilers.  There  Is  always  a 
demand  for  good  poultry,  but  broilers  usually  bring 
highest  prices  in  April  or  May.  The  demand  varies 
at  different  seasons,  and  prices  vary  with  them. 
Poultry  should  never  be  shipped  so  as  tO  arrive  In 
market  late  In  the  week,  or  just  before  a  holiday. 
Dealers  are  always  glad  to  furnish  Information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  market  and  prices.  Any  of 
those  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  good  ones  to 
ship  to.  _ 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Auction  sales  of  fruits  continue. 

Thehanana  trade  Is  dull  at  present. 

Lambs  shonld  now  be  shipped  alive. 

Florida  oranges  are  becoming  scarcer. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  heavy. 

The  strawberry  now  takes  the  cake— short. 

Blackberries  are  scarce  and  sell  well  If  ffne. 

Receipts  of  eggs  continue  heavy  for  the  season. 

Apples  don't  cut  much  of  a  figure  In  market  now. 

Lower  freight  rates  from  the  South  are  reported. 

Beeswax  is  slow  of  sale  at  28  to  29  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat  and  flour  are  lower  In  the  English  markets. 

The  market  Is  stronger  for  old  than  for  new  pota¬ 
toes. 

Pineapples  pines,”  for  short— are  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Wheat  news  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  not 
encouraging. 

Good,  large  goosebrrrles  sell  readily  at  10  to  12 
cents  per  quart. 

Maple  sugar  Is  quiet  and  demand  moderate  at 
to  7  cents  per  pound. 

It  Isn't  safe  to  ship  dressed  calves  or  poultry  with¬ 
out  Ice  at  this  season. 

Peaches  are  very  uncertain  as  to  quality,  although 
there  Is  a  fair  supply. 

Most  vegetables  are  now  In  good  supply,  and  mar¬ 
ket  Is  In  fairly  good  condition. 

There  Is  sharp  competition  between  the  different 
manufacturers  of  condensed  milk. 

A  refrigerator  car  of  strawberries  came  from 
Maryland  on  Monday  In  excellent  condition. 

South  Carolina  reports  a  large  Increase  In  the 
number  and  acreage  of  the  vineyards  In  that  State. 

Maryland  cherries  early  In  the  week  sold  for  70 
to  75  cents  per  10  pound  baeket  and  were  of  poor 
quality. 

Hops  are  dull,  sales  few,  and  prices  low.  The  new 
crop  promises  well  both  in  the  East  and  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast. 

Some  potatoes  in  from  North  Carolina  should  have 
been  allowed  to  make  more  growth  before  being  dtig. 
Still  heavier  shipments  are  reported. 


Se'^ere  storms  In  western  New  York  have  done 
considerable  damage  by  washouts  »nd  overflows, 
besides  delaying  planting  and  other  farm  work. 

Strawberry  canners  e.xpect  to  buy  their  stock  for 
about  three  to  four  cents,  but  have  been  able  to  get 
few  that  would  answer  their  purpose  at  those  flgures. 

The  watermelon  market  Is  weak  yet.  There  Isn't 
much  trade  until  warm  weather  arrives,  and  until 
stock  arrives  In  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply. 

The  flist  plums  In  market  this  year  were  Wild 
Goose,  and  came'from  South  Carolina  a  couple  of 
days  before  Decoration  Oay.  They  met  a  good  de¬ 
mand  and  brought  $1.50  per  half  carrier. 

At  the  request  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  most 
transportation  companies  made  no  deliveries  on 
Decoration  Day,  and  Iced  and  cared  for  perishable 
products.  Fruits  and  vegetables  only  were  delivered. 

England  has  had  copious  rains  which  have  brought 
on  the  grass  rapidly,  thereby  reducing  the  demand 
for  hay.  The  latter  has  iherefore  sold  for  lower 
prices  and  the  future  demand  Is  likely  to  be  consid¬ 
erably  less. 

Formerly  the  Southern  tomatoes  came  mostly  In 
bushel  crates,  but  in  recent  seasons  carrier  crates 
have  been  more  largely  used.  The  latter  are  much 
better  than  the  old  style  package,  as  they  allow  more 
ventilation  and  stock  arrives  lo  better  condition. 
Tomatoes  usually  commence  to  arrive  early  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  from  Key  West,  and  market  Is  supplied  mostlv 
with  Florida  stock  until  the  latter  part  of  June, 
when  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Mississippi  stock 
arrives  and  early  in  July  Jersey  appear.  Florida, 
however,  continue  to  arrive  freely  until  nearby  be¬ 
come  plenty  and  force  them  out  of  the  market.  A 
shortage  in  the  latter  Is  looked  for. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  I'l'.U,  choice . 2  70  75 

Fair  to  good . 100  @150 

Mruium,  choice,  IcOH . 1'5  ®  — 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 2  00  @  — 

.Meclum  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  ;  0  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  89,1,  choice . '4  10  <6  2  10 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  .55  6il  85 

Pea.  fore'gn,  1893,  choice . 1  <5  @1  80 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . '  25  dt  — 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  cnolce . 2  45 

Fair  to  goo<l . 2  00  @2  ,30 

Black '1  urtle  soup,  1891 . 2  00  <a  — 

Yellow  Eve,  1893,  choicie . 2  35  @2  40 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  10  @2  15 

Green  peas.  ,893.  bbls,  per  bush . 1  07)4®!  10 

Bags,  per  hush . 1  01)%®!  05 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  2j  @  — 

BDTTBR. 

Creamery,  State  aud  Penn.,  fresh  extras..  ,17  3 — 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 17  ®— 

Western,  first  s  .. .  . 15  ®16 

Western,  seconds . 13)4?il4 

Western,  thirds . 12  dl3 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras . 16)!^217 

Firsts . 0. . I5)«®16 

Seconds . 13  ®I4 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 15)4@16 

Welsh  tubs,  nrsls . 15  ®15X 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  ®15 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  &  - 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 14  @15 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @  9K 

Western  dairy,  drsta . Il)ii@l2 

Seconds . 10  @10^ 

Thirds .  9  a  9)^ 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . —  a— 

Firsts . 10)4@U 

Seconds .  9>ft®10 

Thirds .  8  @  9 

CHHESB. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice  .  99^@  9)^ 

Full  cream,  large,  fair  to  prime .  894®  0 

Fall  cream,  small,  colored .  9^@10 

Full  cream,  small,  white .  99^(310 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  8  @— 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com'n  to  good....  5  @  7 

Parc  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  7  ®— 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6  @  6)<( 

Factory,  part  skims,  common, .  3  a  5 

Full  skims .  2  ®  2)^ 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  12  ®  12]^ 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy. .  12  @  — 
Western,  fresn  gathered,  average  best..  11)^®  11^ 

Southwestern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  11)4®  — 

FRUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  Russets,  per  bbl . 4  0005  00 

Peaches,  B'la.,  Peen-to,  per  carrier . 1  £003  00 

Btdwell,  per  carrier . 15003  00 

Cherries,  Md..  per  1( -lb  basket .  60®  75 

Strawberries,  Eastern  Shore,  prime,  per  qt. .  7®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  quart .  3®  6 

Del.,  fancy,  per  quart .  8®  — 

Prime,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Maryland,  prime,  per  quart .  7®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  quart .  4®  6 

So.  Jersey,  prime,  per  quart .  8®  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Upper  Jersey,  prime,  per  quart .  6®  9 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bbi  crate . 1  CU®3  00 

Watermelons,  Florida,  prime,  per  103 . iOOC@30tO 


FRUITS -DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . . . 

Chopped.  1893,  per  Id . 

Cores  and  skins,  .893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  1893,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1193.  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1893,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893 . 

Sun-dried.  1893 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  ID  — 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1893,  per  lb 
Peeled,  1893,  per  lb . 


.15  @ 

.14  luim 
.13  @13)4 

.1  )i@- 
.  2 

.  1)4®  1?4 
.14  @18 

.  0>i@U 


.  9)441 10 
.  8  @  9 
.12  @13 
•  7)4®  8 
.I5)4@16 
.‘20  @— 
.18  @19 
.10  @  - 
.  6  @18 
.12  @14 
11  @16 


POTATOES 


Florida,  Rose.  No.  1,  per  bb' . 3  50@4  50 

Chill,  Red . 3  50@4  OO 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  0004  50 

Savannah,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  0004  60 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 5  0006  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . i  250  2  75 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 2  00@2  25 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  4002  60 

English  Magnums,  per  168-Ib  sack . 3  2502  50 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  'Vineland,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  500  3  60 


POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spribg  chickens,  per  lb .  18  0  26 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4®  — 


Southern,  per  lb . 

.  9 

0 

Roosters,  per  ib .  . 

.  6 

0 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  Jb  . 

.  6 

0 

8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pa.r . 

.  65 

0 

80 

Western,  per  pair . 

.  60 

0 

70 

Southern,  per  pair . 

.  60 

0 

— 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 

.1  00 

01 

25 

Western,  per  pair  . . 

.  90 

01 

12 

Southern  and  S  western,  per  pair  .. 

.  75 

@ 

90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

.  40 

10 

Young,  per  pair . . . . . 

.  25 

@ 

35 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  West'n,  light  weights,  choice  . .  7  0  8 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  6  0  6)4 

Broilers,  Pblla.,  fancy .  30  0  35 

L.  L.  Scalded .  28  @  30 

Baltimore,  scalded .  26  ®  27 

Western,  dry  picked .  25  <  30 

Western,  scalded .  20  ®  25 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb .  21  ®  22 

Fowls  & chlcken.s.  State  and  Penn  .  prime  8H@  9 

Western,  prime,  dry- picked,  small  ..  8)4®  9 

Dry-picked,  large .  8*40  9 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  8)4®  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7)t0  8)4 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  if  5)4 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  '5  t  3  09 

Dark  and  poor,  per  d;zen . 1  tO  @1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  ex.  per  dozen  bunches . 1  75@2  00 

Prime  . 1  00@l  50 

Culls .  60®  75 

Beets,  Norfolk,  per  lOO  bunches  . 2  O0@4  CO 

Charleston,  per  ICO  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Cabbage,  Savannah,  per  bbl-crate .  60@1  CO 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate .  ,5001  00 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  50@1  CO 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  7f®l  03 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  .5002  60 

Savannah,  per  crate . 2  0002  fO 

Charleston,  per  basket . 2  60®3CO 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  bnl . 4  014  8  00 

Green  peas,  Md.,  per  half-barrel  bsskot . I  (0®1  25 

Jersey,  per  basket . 1  50i»  — 

Philadelphia,  per  basket . 1  25®  - 

Eastern  Shore,  per  halt  barrel  basket  ..  7501  25 

Norfolk,  per  crate .  50@1  30 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  0002  ?5 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  90@2  10 

N.  O  .  per  bbl . 1  5C@3  00 

Per  bag .  75  I  >6 

Squash.  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  75 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  £0@1  00 

Savannah,  per  bushel  crate .  750'  25 

String  Beans.  N.  C.,  wax,  per  nasket .  75® I  25 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bHsket .  75  '100 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket .  7531  (0 

Savannah,  wax,  per  crate .  4C®  61 

Savannah,  green,  per  orate .  40 'll  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier  cra*o . 1  .5004  00 

F’lorlda,  per  bu.  crate .  .  I!0(a300 

Turnips,  N.  C... white,  per  bbi . 1  00®2  00 


L\  writing  to  advertisers  plciise  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New  Yohkbu. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOB  A  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 

Receiver*  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produob,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found^at  any  bank. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Yegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1866. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

KXt  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


CKoice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  yon  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
“OQ-  GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SDMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HKArx^UAIlTIGR.S  ITOit 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
(juantlties,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  '  ~ 

Market  Reports,  Speeial  References,  StcnclLs,  etc,,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

OG^lnquIries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  Hold  FiistC'orii  iiiuders.  'J’les 
automatically.  Pull  and  It’s  fa.sL 
Every  fanner  iieeds  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  iK'liig  sold.  Liberal  terms 
,0  agents.  Easy  work.  Apply 
for  territory.  Complete  outfit 
only  costs  5  cents. 

THE  TIE  CO.  L'nadilla,  N.Y. 


The  “  Le  Roy  Mills” 

F.  F.  Dairy  Sait 

Is  preferred  by  the  best  butter  and  cheese-makers 
In  the  country,  because  It  Is  the  purest,  strongest 
and  best  salt  made.  Pure  white.  Always  uniform. 
Never  gets  hard.  Costs  no  more  than  common  salt. 
Try  It  If  you  like  It  Insist  on  having  It,  and  your 
dealer  will  get  it.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  de¬ 
livered.  Lk  ROY  SALT  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Coomassie. — A.J.C.C.— St.  Lambert 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Q  A  T  -Registered  BERKSHIRE 
X*  PIGS  of  desirable  large 

English  Strains.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

GEO.  STAPLIN,  jR..  Mannsvllle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HE  TREE  FARM, 


I  EGGS  for  lliitchin}; 
>  Prices  reduced. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Extra-Fine  Plants  of  best  varieties.  G(X)  packed  In 
basket,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1  50;  5,000  and  over,  $1.00  per  M. 
TILLINGHAST  BROS.,  La  Plume,  Lack  a  Co.,  Pa' 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Prime  new  crop  seed,  wholesale  or  retail.  Write 
at  once  for  price,  staling  qbantlty  desired. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


ean  Swee 


Rakes  and  elevates  hay  from  either  swath 
or  windrow;  elevates  all  the  hay,  and  noth¬ 
ing  hut  the  hay.  Perfectly  .smooth  and 
steady  in  action.  Docs  not  bunch,  tangle 
or  wad  the  hay.  The  lightest  draft  Loader 
made.  Write  for  detailed  description. 


SANDWICH  MFC.  CO., 

119  Main  St.,  Samlwlcli,  Ill. 


( lVa7'rantecl,) 


SEPARATOR 

LIGHTEST 
DRAFT, 

MOST 
SIMPLE, 

NOMICAL, 
AND  PERFECT 
iii  use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  and  cleans 
It  ready  for 
market. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

for  all  puriioses. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable. 

Saw  Mills,  Shiii4i;lc  ami 
Gri.st  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Traetloix 
F3iip;iiies  aiiil 
TUreshliij' 

PLOUGHS, 
CULTIVATORS, 


and  Muchlnory  g<Tierally,  a  specialty.  Rend  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Cat:ilogue.  Aildn'ss 


A.  IJ.FAIUJUHAU  CO.,  Lt  l.,  YORK,  PA. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Our  Rural  readers  will  be  interested  In  the  active 
markets  and  high  prices  of  Evaporated  Apples 
CBused  by  the  short  Apple  crop  for  two  seasons  past. 
Evaporated  fruits  are  now  among  the  highest  priced 
products  made  on  the  farm,  and  waste  In  this  line 
should  be  avoided.  Write  the 

AMERIG&N  MFG.  GO.,  WAYNESBORO,  PA., 

Manufacturers  of  the  American  Evaporator,  for 
their  Illustrated  circulars. 


Fisher’s  Grain  Tables 

show  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
grain  in  bushels  and  pounds,  at  a  given 
price  from  10  cenis  to  $2  per  bushel — 
from  one  pound  to  several  thousand 
pounds;  also  the  number  of  bushels  of 
different  kinds  of  grain  in  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds,  from  32  pounds  to  0  000 
pounds,  together  with  a  complete  ready 
reckoner,  showing  the  price  of  any  arti¬ 
cle,  or  pound,  from  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
and  upwards,  from  one  article  to  500. 
Also  tables  of  wages,  board,  rent,  inter¬ 
est,  capacity  of  grain  bins,  hay  tables, 
cost  of  pork,  miscellaneous  tables,  busi¬ 
ness  maxims,  business  law,  etc.  Former 
price  50  cents.  We  will  close  out  our 
stock  of  this  book  for  25  cenis,  or  give  it 
as  a  premium  lor  one  new  subscription. 

Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

giving  tables  containing  correct  meas¬ 
urements  of  all  kinds  of  lumber  and 
logs.  Also  prices  of  lumber  per  foot, 
cord  wood,  weights  of  wood,  strength  of 
rope,  felling  of  trees,  growth  of  trees, 
cost  of  fences,  wages,  and  interest  tables. 
This  is  a  neat  little  book,  in  handy  form 
for  the  pocket.  Regular  price  50  cents. 
We  will  close  out  our  present  stock  at 
25  cents  each,  postpaid,  or  will  give  it 
as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription. 

Spraying  Crops. 

(Second  edition,  by  Clarence  M,  Weed). 
This  is  just  the  time  you  want  to  know 
all  ?5bout  spraying  crops.  This  book  has 
just  been  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date.  It  tells  you  in  a  plain,  practical 
way  why,  when  and  how  to  spray.  The 
feeding  habits  of  insects,  and  fungous 
diseases,  are  fully  treated.  Price,  paper, 
25  cents.  Given  as  a  premium  for  one 
new  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 
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“THROWING  AWAY  YOUR  PROFIT.” 

In  T)ie  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  3,  under 
the  above  heading,  was  an  article  calling 
the  attention  of  shippers  of  country 
produce  to  the  necessity  of  putting  it  up 
in  a  merchantable  manner.  The  writer 
seemed  to  think  that  the  story  would  get 
monotonous,  but  we  would  say  as  the 
Methodists  sing,  (no  reproach  cn  the 
Methodists,  for  I  am  one),  “Tell  it  over 
once  again,”  for  there  always  will  be 
some  one  to  profit  by  the  tale  that  is 
often  told;  because  some  are  beginners 
in  this  line,  have  never  visited  the  city 
markets,  and  don’t  know  how  packing 
should  be  done.  I  remember  some  25 
years  ago  my  father  was  shipping  apples 
to  a  commission  man,  and  about  that 
time  the  fashion  of  facing  the  head  of 
the  barrel  had  come  to  this  market.  As 
my  father  always  wanted  to  do  what  was 
right  and  profitable,  he  had  the  barrels 
faced,  well  filled  and  pressed.  So  far  all 
right,  but  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
coopers  to  put  their  markon  each  barrel 
they  made,  and  when  the  barrel  was 
opened  to  take  out  the  end  so  marked. 
When  the  apples  spoken  of  were  faced 
they  were  faced  on  the  marked  ends, 
thinking  that  the  commission  man  would 
take  out  this  head  at  any  cost.  When 
the  barrels  were  branded  the  brand  was 
put  on  the  best  end  to  mark  on.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  part  of  them  were  marked 
on  the  faced  end  and  part  not,  and  the 
commission  man  took  out  the  branded 
head.  Part  of  the  barrels  only  appeared 
faced.  He  continued  to  write,  “  If  all 
the  barrels  were  faced  I  could  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  the  fruit.”  It  was  a  conun¬ 
drum  why  the  barrels  were  not  all  right 
when  they  arrived  in  market,  as  they 
had  been  put  up  the  same  way.  The 
problem  was  not  solved  until  some  one 
went  to  the  city  and  found  out  If  all 
commission  men  would  have  printed 
short  directions  for  putting  up  the  pro¬ 
ducts  they  handle,  and  send  them  out 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  their  consigners, 
they  would  save  themselves  trouble  and 
their  shippers  money.  iSome  do  this,  but 
I  have  not  found  many  that  do.  An¬ 
other  thing  is  that  different  markets  re¬ 
quire  different  methods  of  packing.  East¬ 
ern  markets  are  more  particular  than 
Western.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in 
defense  of  the  man  who  shipped  the 
earth,  roots  and  rotten  stalks  with  his 
celery,  for  a  man  who  will  ship  anything 
rotten  and  dirty  should  lose  his  profit. 
A  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  do  com¬ 
mon  labor,  should  know  better.  1  am 
speaking  of  those  who  would  do  but 
don’t  know  how. 

Here  comes  in  the  fault  of  the  farmer  ; 
if  he  would  spend  some  of  his  money 
each  year  in  looking  around  for  new 
ideas  on  packing,  etc.,  he  would  spend  it 
to  the  best  advantage  of  any  during  the 
year.  If  he  wants  to  find  out  his  imper¬ 
fections  in  putting  up  his  products,  let 
him  take  some  of  them  along  with  him 
and  undertake  to  sell  them.  The  would- 
be  buyers  will  make  him  think  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  packing.  Any 
man  who  has  produce  to  sell,  should 
have  his  mark  ;  it  is  best  for  that  mark 
to  be  his  name.  Let  it  be  put  on  every 
package  that  has  been  put  up  in  a  first- 
class  manner.  First-class  doesn’t  mean 
the  outside  of  the  package  to  be  good 
and  the  center  everything  that  is  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  but  the  brightest  on 
top  and  good  all  through.  Let  him  make 
every  package  alike  good.  His  commis¬ 
sion  man  or  men  will  soon  learn  that  his 
pacuing  is  right  and  they  can  depend  on 
it.  When  the  consumer  finds  that  brand 
is  good,  he  will  want  more  and  will  come 
back  where  he  bought  first  to  get  it. 
Before  long  this  man  will  have  more 
calls  for  his  products  than  he  can  furnish. 
Moscow,  W.  Va.  f.  s.  e. 


Coffee  Substitutes.  —  Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  writes  a  sensible  bulletin  on  this 
subject.  He  says : 

While  no  substitute  will  satisfy  the 
lover  of  high  grade  coffee,  the  peculiar 
properties  of  coffee  as  a  drink  render  it 
unsuited  to  a  few  people  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  These  few  persons  frequently 
make  use  of  a  substitute,  which,  while 
lacking  the  alkaloid  of  true  coffee,  m  a 
measure  imparts  to  the  fluid  made  from 
it  a  flavor  similar  to  that  of  coffee.  Such 
a  drink  may  be  palatable,  nourishing  and 
well  adapted  to  the  person  using  it. 

He  then  describes  the  Soy  bean,  which 
he  says  may  be  planted  in  rows  30  inches 


apart,  with  a  bean  every  six  to  nine 
inches.  The  latter  part  of  May  is  the 
best  time.  The  ripe  beans  should  be 
pulled  and  dried.  The  beans  are  roasted 
and  ground,  like  coffee.  Of  this  drink 
Prof.  Plumb  says : 

As  tried  in  the  family  of  the  writer, 
the  drink  made  from  the  Soy  bean  was 
agreeable,  and  enjoyed  more  than  some 
of  the  so  called  coffee  served  in  some 
hotels  and  restaurants.  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  recommending  farmers  to  make 
a  drink  from  roasted  Soy  beans,  rather 
than  buy  the  cheap  grades  of  coffee  sold 
on  the  market,  that  in  so  many  cases  are 
adulterated  with  burnt  pastry  beans, 
peas,  chicory,  etc.  Drink  made  by  a 
number  of  persons  in  this  community 
from  the  roasted  Soy  bean  was  much 
relished. 

Some  parties  use  one-fourth  true  coffee 
with  the  ground  beans.  Prof.  Plumb 
gives  a.  list  of  the  coffee  substitutes  given 
by  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  says : 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is 
not  against  the  use  of  pure  coffee,  which 
for  those  with  whom  it  agrees  is  decid¬ 
edly  superior  to  a  substitute,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  use  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  economy  or  health  considera¬ 
tions  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
highly  adulterated  coffee  sold  on  the 
market,  wherein  the  cereals  and  peas 
and  beans  play  an  important  part,  it 
would  seem  just  as  well  for  more  of  the 
people  who  buy  the  low  grade,  cheap 
coffees,  to  make  their  drink  out  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  will  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  every  respect  and  cost  materially 
less. 

‘  Government  Seeds.” — The  House  of 
Representatives  had  lots  of  fun  last 
week  in  discussing  the  estimates  of  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  Agricultural  Dipart- 
ment.  They  finally  gave  Secretary  Mor¬ 
ton  ^30,000  more  than  he  asked  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds.  During  the  debate 
the  following  letter  was  read  by  Mr. 
Pickier,  of  South  Dakota: 

Dear  Sir  ;  My  wife  has  been  pester¬ 
ing  me  for  some  time  to  write  to  some 
member  of  Congress  for  a  batch  of  seeds 
— I  mean  such  seeds  as  are  sent  out  from 
the  Agricultural  Department.  Now  that 
the  Democrats  are  in  power,  I  presume 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  help  make 
a  quorum  and  send  out  seeds  to  your  hay¬ 
seed  constituents.  Now,  I  am  one  of 
your  hayseed  constituents,  or  rather  my 
wife  is,  as  she  is  going  to  farm  exten¬ 
sively  the  coming  season,  and  we  deem 
it  but  fair  that  we  have  our  share,  or 
rather  my  wife’s  share,  of  garden  seeds 
We  want  good,  honest  Democratic  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  none  of  your  back  numbers  ; 
something  good  enough  for  Oid  Andrew 
Jackson  or  Samuel  J.  Tildtn,  or  any 
other  Democratic  saint. 

I  would  like  some  70-day  corn,  and  if 
the  new  Administration  have  any  new 
silver  seed  that  will  produce  standard 
silver  dollars,  or  even  Mexican  dollars, 
in  about  60  days,  I  would  like  some  of 
that.  Our  land  is  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  silver.  We  would  like  some¬ 
thing  that  would  yield  a  thousand  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  and  sell  for  31  a  bushel. 
We  have  not  farmed  much,  but  are  look¬ 
ing  for  anything  new  or  profitable. 

Some  of  our  friends  say  German  carp 
is  a  good  crop.  We  will  put  in  a  few 
acres  of  carp  for  a  starter  if  we  can  get 
the  seed.  Some  of  our  kind  friends  re¬ 
commend  ostriches,  but  they  grow  so 
few  in  a  hill  that  we  will  not  venture  to 
try  them. 

There  is  a  small  lake  near  our  farm, 
and  my  wife  is  anxious  to  raise  some 
gondolas.  They  are  an  Italian  bird,  I 
believe.  The  edmate  here  is  severe,  but 
she  thinks  she  could  raise  them  by  keep 
ing  them  near  a  hard  coal  burner  in  the 
winter  season.  If  Mr.  Morton  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  send  us  a  pair  of  young 
ones  we  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor. 
We  could  use  some  Canvasback  duck 
seed  to  good  advantage. 

Mixed  farming  is  talked  of  a  good 
deal,  and  some  say  our  farm  is  just  the 
thing  lor  wool.  1  do  not  want  Poland 
China  or  Shorthorn  wool  seed.  1  would 
prefer  Shanghai,  or  Irish  setter,  that 
would  shear  about  12  pounds  to  the  vine. 
We  want  to  try  some  hard  coal  seed  this 
year,  as  we  have  paid  310  a  ton  for  coal 
about  as  long  as  we  care  to. 

One  of  my  young  sons  has  a  desire  to 
raise  a  pair  of  elephants  to  break  our 
land  with.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Morton 
would  be  willing  to  send  us  a  couple  of 
elephant  eggs  to  try  the  experiment 
with?  Some  of  our  advanced  thinkers 
advise  me  to  raise  a  crop  of  plug  tobacco. 
In  selecting  the  seed  I  wish  you  would 
send  “Spearhead,”  “Climax”  or  “Star.” 
The  climate  is  too  dry  for  fine  cut.  If 
the  department  has  anything  new  in 
Jack  rabbits,  I  would  like  a  few  vines 
that  would  bear  the  second  year. 

Thanking  you  lor  past  favors,  I  am, 
very  truly  yours,  james  wells. 


mM'U  X. 


The  subject  of  the  above  portrait  is  a 
prominent  and  much  respected  citizen,  Mr. 
Robert  Manson,  of  West  llye,  N.  H.  Where 
Mr.  Manson  is  known  “  his  w'ord  is  as  good 
as  his  bond.”  In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Chief  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. ,  Mr.  Manson  says  : 

‘‘  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  the 
best  pills  I  ever  took  for  the  liver.  All  my 
friends  say  they  do  them  the  most  good.” 

This  opinion  is  sharm  by  every  one  who 
once  tries  these  tiny,  little,  sugar-coated  pills, 
w'hich  are  to  bo  found  in  all  medicine  stores. 
The  U.  S.  Inspector  of  Immigration  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. ,  writes  of  them  as  follows : 

“  From  early  childhood  I  have  suffered 
from  a  sluggish  liver,  with  all  the  disorders 
accompanying  such  a  condition.  Doctors’ 
prescriptions  and  patent  medicines  I  have 
used  in  abundance  ;  they  only  afforded  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  I  was  recommended  to  try 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  I  did  so,  tak¬ 
ing  two  at  night  and  one  after  dinner  every 
day  for  two  weeks.  I  have  reduced  the  dose 
to  one  I  Pellet  ’  every  day  for  two  months. 

I  have  in  six  months  increased  in  solid  flesh 
twenty-two  pounds.  I  am  in  better  health 
than  1  have  been  since  childhood.  Drowsi¬ 
ness  and  unpleasant  feelings  after  meals  have 
completely  disappeared.” 


Assist  nature  a  little  now  and  then  with  a 
gentle  laxative,  or,  if  need  be,  with  a  more 
searching  .md  cleansing  cathartic,  thereby 
removing  offending  matter  from  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  bowels,  and  toning  up  and  invigo¬ 
rating  the  liver  and  quickening  its  tardy 
action,  and  you  thereby  remove  the  cause 
of  a  multitude  of  distressing  diseases,  such 
as  headachy,  indigestion,  biliousness,  skin 
diseases,  boils,  carbuncles,  piles,  fevers  and 
maladies  too  numerous  to  mention. 

If  people  would  pay  more  attention  to 
properly  regulating  the  action  of  their  bow¬ 
els,  they  would  have  less  frequent  occasion 
to  call  for  their  doctors’  services  to  subdue 
attacks  of  dangerous  diseases. 


lliat,  of  all  known  agents  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Plc^isant  Pellets  are 
unoqualed,  is  proven  by  the  f.act  that  once 
used,  they  are  always  in  favor.  Their  sec¬ 
ondary  effect  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open  and 
reyidar,  not  to  further  constipate,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  pills.  Hence,  their  great 
pqpul^ity  with  sufferers  from  habitual  con¬ 
stipation,  piles,  and  indigestion. 

The  “  Pleasant  Pellets  ”  are  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  arousing  the  liver  to  action  than  ‘•blue 
pills,”  calomel,  or  other  merourial  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  have  the  further  merit  of  being 
purely  vegetable  and  perfectly  harmless  iii 
any  condition  of  the  system  ;  no  particular 
care  is  required  while  using  them. 

Compost  of  the  choicest,  concentrated 
vegetable  extracts,  their  cost  is  much  more 
than  is  that  of  other  pills  found  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  yet  from  forty  to  forty-four  “Pellets” 
are  put  up  in  each  sealed  glass  vial,  as  sold 
through  druggists,  and  can  to  had  at  the  price 
of  the  more  ordinary  and  cheaper  made  pills. 

Dr.  Pierce  prides  himself  on  having  been 
first  to  introduce  a  Little  Liver  Pill  to  the 
American  people.  Many  have  imitated  them, 
but  none  have  approached  his  “  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets  ”  in  excellence. 

For  aU  laxative  and  cathartic  purposes 
the  “  Pleasant  Pellets  ”  are  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  “mineral  waters,”  sedlitz  pow¬ 
ders,  “  salts,’’  castor  oil,  fruit  syrups  (so- 
called),  laxative  “  teas,”  and  the  many  other 
purgative  compounds  sold  in  various  forms 

Put  up  in  glass  vials,  sealed,  therefore 
always  fresh  and  reliable.  One  little  “Pel¬ 
let  ”  is  laxative,  two  gently  cathartic. 

As  a  “dinner  pill,”  to  promote  digestion, 
take  one  each  day  after  dinner.  To  relieve 
distress  from  over-eating,  nothing  equals 
them.  They  are  tiny,  sugar-coated,  anti- 
bilious  granules,  scarcely  larger  than  mus¬ 
tard  seeds.  Every  child  wants  them. 

Then,  after  they  are  taken,  instead  of  dis¬ 
turbing  and  shocking  the  system,  they  act  in 
a  mild,  and  natural  way.  There  is  no  re¬ 
action  afterward.  Their  help  lasts. 

Accept  no  substitute  recommended  to  be 
“  just  as  good.”  They  may  to  better  for  the 
dealer,  because  of  paying  him  a  totter  profit, 
but  he  is  not  the  one  who  needs  help. 


50c. 

per  box. 

6  for  Sa.50. 


and 


.WILLIAMS^ 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Brockvil)e,Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN. 

A  purely  veKetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  O.  H.  IVlason.  M.  ().,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


'7C  Boya  our  $0  Natural  Finish  Baby  Carf  an 
I  I  w  completa  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
springi,  and  one  piece  Iteam  bent  handle.  Uade  of  beet  mate* 
rial,finelTflniebe^reliable,aodffuaranteed  for  Sjeare.  Shipped 
onlOda/e'triaL  FREIGHT  PAID; no  XDoner  requireaia 
adTanoe.  76,000  in  uee.  We  are  the  oldeet  and  beet  known 
oonoem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  reaponeib'e.  Referenoe 
vfumiebed  atanj  time.  Hake  and  sell  nothing  hot  wbat  we 
^guarantee  to  be  a8repreeented,sold  at  the  factorr 

*prioee.  WRITE  TO-l>AT  for  our  large  PRX  I  iiluetrated 
eatalogne  oflateetdeeigns  and  styles  pubUsbed, 

OXFORD  MFC.  QO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  It  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  elepraiit  watch 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  it  axul  if  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  stiinple 
price.  $1.98.  and  it  is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  Chain 
and  t'liarni  FRKF.  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Guar¬ 
antee  fiiro  Tears.  Writeto-dny.this  mav  iiotappearagain. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

A  fT'O  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
XVXxXOa  Prairie-Dogs,  Raltbits,  .Moles, 
^  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pest^ 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  F'armers 
and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pickett,”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Bukning  Donkey. — The  following 
story  comes  from  England:  “A  man 
hired  a  donkey  and  had  it  clipped  and 
rubbed  with  paraffin  oil.  As  he  was 
leading  it  from  the  stable  a  sweep  struck 
a  match  and  threw  it  on  the  animal’s 
back.  The  poor  creature  was  immedi¬ 
ately  enveloped  in  flame,  and  had  to  be 
killed.  The  sweep  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate,  charged  with  cruelty.  The 
magistrate,  however,  accepted  the  man’s 
statement  that  he  was  lighting  his  pipe, 
and  did  not  mean  to  throw  the  match  at 
the  dcnkey,  and  discharged  him.” 

Cubing  a  Wart.— If  C.  W.  A.,  White 
City,  Kan  ,  will  dust  that  raw  wart  on 
his  mare’s  neck  with  dry  washing  soda, 
a  few  times,  it  will  dry  up  and  disappear. 
I  had  just  such  a  case,  only  on  the  leg  of 
the  horse.  It  grew  till  I  feared  it  was 
becoming  cancerous,  and  sought  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  vet.,  who  gave  me  an  elaborate 
course  of  treatment.  But  a  simple- 
minded  blacksmith  prescribed  the  soda 
cure  as  always  effectual,  and  a  few  ap¬ 
plications  removed  the  excrescence  never 
to  return.  w.  t.  s. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Kili.ino  a  Wart.— C.  W.  A.,  page  313, 
should  dissolve  all  the  alum  he  can  in 
water  and  wash  the  wart  several  times 
daily  with  it  and  it  will  cure  it — at  least  it 
cured  one  for  me.  My  horse  was  valuable. 
The  wart  was  under  his  belly,  and  in  fly 
time  he  gnawed  it  and  kept  it  bleeding 
continually.  The  wart  was  larger  than 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  a.  w. 

South  Pittsburgh,  Tenn. 

Hot-Ironed  Milk  — If  G.  P.  F.,  Alba, 
Pa  .  page  26.5,  will  heat  irons  and  warm 
his  calves’  milk,  he  will  not  have  any 
trouble.  Old  drag  teeth,  or  old  irons  of 
any  kind  should  be  placed  in  the  stove 
until  red  hot  and  then  plunged  into  the 
milk,  I  lost  several  before  I  learned  of 
this  simple  remedy,  but  none  since. 

Speedville,  N.  Y.  o.  k.  d.' 

More  Sulphur  Talk. — I  consider  sul¬ 
phur  a  dangerous  drug  to  be  used  indis¬ 
criminately.  If  given  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  produce  a  condition  noxious  to 
vermin,  it  will  effect  a  drug  action  upon 
the  fowls.  In  the  dust  bath,  sulphur 
might  be  of  some  use.  My  poultry 
houses  have  dry  earth  floors  filled  in 
fresh  every  autumn.  The  hens  keep  up 
a  fog  of  dust  during  the  winter,  and  by 
frequent  sprayings  of  the  roosts  and 
nests  with  kerosene,  I  am  not  troubled 
by  vermin.  I  have  practiced  using  a 
little  sulphur  and  kerosene  in  lard  for 
lice  on  young  chickens,  but  have  little 
doubt  the  grease  is  all  sufficient. 

CHAS  L.  MOSHER. 

A  Cow  Fraud  — A  writer  in  the  Elgin 
Reporter  tells  of  a  new  kind  of  fraud 
who  is  working  on  some  farmers  in 
Illinois:  “The  story  is  told  that  the 
fakir  is  moving.  One  of  his  cows  has 
just  calved,  and  he  has  sold  her  to  a 
patron  cheap,  and  presents  -an  order  os¬ 
tensibly  signed  by  the  patron  calling  for 
the  amount.  The  story  is  plausible. 
The  party  looks  like  an  honest  farmer  ; 
the  money  is  paid.  The  patron,  when 
shown  the  order,  says  it  is  a  fraud  ;  he 
has  not  bought  a  cow  and  never  signed 
any  order.  He  is  described  as  stout, 
with  heavy  mustache,  narrow-rimmed 
Derby  hat,  checked  coat,  one  shoe  ripped 
in  the  heel;  about  50  years  old.” 


LONG  SILO ;  BUYING  CLOVER. 

“  Put  your  team  in  the  barn  ;  I  have 
just  returned  from  town  and  am  a  little 
late  with  my  chores.  We  have  24  cows 
to  milk.  We  will  have  some  supper,  and 
then  I  will  talk  with  you.”  This  is  the 
way  Mr.  D.  C.  Simpson,  of  Jasper,  N.  Y., 
welcomed  me  as  I  drove  up  to  his  place 
last  winter,  a  stranger,  asking  to  see  his 
silo.  Mr.  Simpson  was  the  first,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  to  build  a  silo  in  his  town.  I 
read  every  article  on  ensilage  or  silo 
building  I  can  find,  but  have  never  read 
of  one  just  like  his.  His  silo  is  “all  long 
and  HP  high.  ” 

“  Why  did  you  build  it  in  that  shape?” 
I  asked. 

“They  wanted  832  for  16  feet  of  ele¬ 
vator,  and  I  thought  it  too  much.  So  I 


just  did  without.”  There  is,  however, 
about  12  to  14  feet  of  depth,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  20  feet  in  width,  and  something 
like  40  feet  in  length.  Instead  of  going 
over  the  whole  surface,  Mr.  Simpson 
cuts  it  down  as  one  would  a  long  pump¬ 
kin  pie,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
There  is  but  little  surface  exposed. 

A  few  tons  of  mangels  were  placed  in 
one  end  of  the  silo  last  fall,  and  covered 
with  sawdust  when  threatened  with 
frost.  These  were  fed  whole.  Mr.  vSimp- 
son  planted  dent  and  flint  corn  side  by 
side  last  season.  He  believes  the  dent 
varieties  fill  the  bill.  The  milk  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  flve-year-old  .lersey  bull — a 
tread  power  in  the  stable.  The  sepa¬ 
rated  milk  is  fed  to  young  calves  and 
pigs,  any  surplus  being  mixed  with  the 
ensilage  for  the  cows,  as  is  also  the  grain 
feed. 

“  I  was  at  Buffalo,”  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
when  asked  about  grain  feed,  “  early  in 
February,  and  bought  two  car-loads  of 
wheat  screenings  at  $10  25  per  ton.  It 
has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as 
oats.  This  feed  will  cost  me  about  $13 
at  my  railroad  station,  including  grind¬ 
ing.”  w.  R. 

Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Simpson  is  the  man  who 
kept  an  advertisement  in  his  local  paper 
offering  to 

Exchange  Grain  For  Clover  Hay. 

We  wrote  to  learn  how  he  managed  to 
do  this  and  he  replied  as  follows.  You 
can  see  what  a  shrewd  trade  that  was  : 

“  1  have  more  grain  and  less  hay  than  I 
want,  and  1  have  found  a  few  farmers 
that  would  trade.  I  bought  in  Buffalo 
25  tons  of  wheat  screenings.  They  over¬ 
loaded  the  cars  and  shipped  more  than 
I  wanted.  I  did  not  accept  the  car ; 
they  came  down,  I  bought  the  rest  at  a 
reduced  price,  so  I  have  more  than  I  can 
feed.  The  screenings  are  good  feed, 
equal  to  peas  and  oats,  but  stock  do  not 
like  them  as  well.  I  wrote  to  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  and  they  wrote  me 
that  they  would  analyze,  albuminoids  11 
to  12  per  cent,  and  fat  3  per  cent.  1  am 
feeding  25  cows  and  heifers  200  pounds 
per  day,  and  40  pounds  of  old  process  oil 
meal  with  hay  and  ensilage,  and  they 
average  a  little  over  25  pounds  of  butter 
per  day.”  d  c.  simpson. 


TAKING  THE  AFTERBIRTH  FROM  A  COW. 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  that  came  in  last 
January.  The  afterbirth  did  not  come 
away  of  itself,  and  I  had  it  removed  by 
a  man  that  seems  to  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness.  She  was  full  of  what  this  man 
called  eagle  calves,  and  he  removed  them 
all.  Some  pretend  to  say  that  if  they 
are  all  removed,  the  cow  will  never  breed 
again.  Is  that  correct  ?  Is  there  not 
danger  of  the  operator’s  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ovaries  ?  Where  can  I  get 
a  work  in  which  this  is  explained  ?  We 
have  no  scientific  man  within  11  miles, 
and  such  knowledge  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  me.  G,  s.  s. 

Ans. — It  is  quite  evident  from  your 
description  that  the  man  knew  very  little 
about  the  proper  removal  of  the  after¬ 
birth.  A  more  bungling  operation  could 
not  well  have  been  performed  by  the 
most  ignorant  of  quacks.  The  “eagle 
calves  ”  with  which  the  cow  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  filled,  were  evidently 
the  cotyledons,  of  which  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  from  50  to  80  scattered  over  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  cow  con¬ 
stitute  the  multiple  or  tufted  placenta. 
At  the  time  of  parturition,  these  cotyle¬ 
dons  are  mushroom-like,  oval  projec¬ 
tions  from  the  surface  of  the  uterus,  of 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  to  which 
the  fetal  membranes  or  afterbirth  areat- 
tach(  d.  The  afterbirth  should  have  been 
carefully  separated  from  these  cotyle¬ 
dons,  and  they  should  not  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
danger  of  hemorrhage  or  injury  to  the 
uterus  attending  the  removal  of  the 
cotyledons  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
removed  (probably  all  were  not  removed) 
does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  cow 
from  becoming  pregnant  again.  Experi¬ 


ments  have  shown  that  when  removed, 
they  may  be  replaced,  and  the  animal 
breed  as  before.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ovaries,  which  are  entirely  outside  of  the 
uterus. 

With  even  moderate  care,  there  is  little 
danger  of  any  injury  to  the  cow  by  the 
operation  of  removing  the  afterbirth,  ex¬ 
cept  the  tearing  off  of  the  cotyledons. 
Any  ignorant  empiric,  like  the  one  you 
employed,  should  be  strictly  prohibited 
from  treating  animals  in  any  way.  What 
little  knowledge  such  do  possess,  com¬ 
bined  with  this  ignorance,  makes  them 
more  dangerous  than  if  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  The  sick  animal  would  stand 
a  much  better  chance  of  recovery  if 
simply  given  what  general  care  and 
nursing  an  intelligent  stock-owner  could 
give,  and  the  rest  left  for  nature  to  take 
its  course,  rather  than  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  quack  to  be  muti¬ 
lated  or  dosed  to  death.  The  informa¬ 
tion  you  desire,  with  cuts,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  “  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of 
Cattle,  and  Cattle  Feeding,”  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  1892.  This  report  can  probably  now 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  your  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  or  to  one  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  your  State. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


A  TEASFOONFUL  OH  TWO,  MIXED  WITH  A 
little  cold  water  and  sweetened  to  pleaae  the  taste 
for  urown  people,  of  Dr.  D  Jayne’s  Tonic  VerinlfuKe. 
take  I  on  top  of  each  meal,  will  have  a  wonderfully 
good  effect  In  securing  proper  digestion  of  food -re¬ 
lieving  heartburn,  sick  and  oppressed  stomach,  and 
other  ailments  of  dyspeptic  prrsons.  Try  It  for  a 
few  weeks  and  be  satisfied.  It  has  helped.  It  has 
cured  thousands,  and  why  not  you?  Small  bottles 
35  cents,  and  double  size,  .50  cents.  Buy  of  your 
Druggist.— .Idu. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  Is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy ; 

Bkookfibi.d  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  mv  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

P.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


Hig^h-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  800  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Hug 
land  and  America.  ‘  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  H  Bbrck.  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


I  nn  OP) ul'iuls I'Eitreu  surophhire  sheep 
I  11^  for  sale:  Lambs,  Yearlings,  two-year-olds 
■  and  older;  ewes  and  rams  from  registered 

Imported  sires.  Add-pss 

G.  M.  VOORHEE.S,  Box  3(11.  Ypsllantl,  Mloh. 


,  TiERK.SniBR,  Chnitcr  WhH«, 
‘’»>»n(lCliln* 
['PIGS.  Jersey,  Guerosey  mnd 
Holstein  f.Attle,  Thoroughbred* 
Sheep.  Kanoy  Poultry,  HuntP 

I.  WTsMITU.- 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  1  have  now  shipped  lOfi 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire, 

K.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


—Choice  and  Pure.  Youcg  Boars 
and  Sows.  Pigs  from  mature 
j,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

stock.  ED.  8.  HILI 


mUill  iltLL 


Ducks  f)  make  room  for  young 
...  .  ,  X,.,,.  "fock.  Theygi  at  half  price  If 

sold  Quick  will  HOittHfjr  you  or  return  your  tuonoY 
BUOOKSIDK  POCLTUY  FARM,  OoluinduTN  J.' 


A  Charleston,  HI.,  the  most 
noted  ca'ftralor  lu  the  world, 
will  board  atthe  International 

.  Y. - -  ‘  c  New  York  Cltv.thioiigh 

May  and  .June,  as  he  has  done  for  years,  while  cas- 
rTiliV”.*  Ik®  Rldgllngs,  and  Ruptured 

Colts  In  the  Eastern  States.  Letters  addressed  him 
there  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


dnUu-rLT  miLLiuna  d 

^'®-^(‘'’«0'’Sores.  ^moro»ai(/c  Agts 
$,)(J  mo.  Shoo-Fly  Mfg  Co.,  1005  Falrmount  Ave.,PhiIa. 


To  Keep 
Flies  Off. 


The  Best 
Compound 


Sample  pound  by  mall  25c.  Write 
Price  List.  C.  B.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 


for  Circular  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  Hiflh  St.,  DeKalb.  III. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  .560  pages,  by  Professor 


SAY!  have  you  seen  the 

KEYSTONE  Fence 


It  is  all  galvanized,  all  heavy  wire.  THE  wires  are 
close  together,  and  tne  stays  won’t  slip.  It’s  all  O.K. 


KEYSTONE  WOVES  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  45  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


B.  W.  STEWART,  upfcn  the  science  Of  feeding  le  a' 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  am 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  NR^.OO. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


HORSES  ■  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO-,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  g-reat  records. 
STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


THIlVIO-CRESOLKESa? 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation ;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  •  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  soc.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "SkLA 


FREE 


A.  O.  BLIiIOT  •  OOf,  Paper  Manulaoturerg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PRICE  $30. 


Thbi  Is  jnst  the 
WAgon  for  your 
farm,  whether  It 


THE  StlVER  MFQ.  CO. 


THE 

LARGEST 


CROPS 


AND  SOLE  I  ||■El  Bnck  Mid  Oemcnk. 


^dvcttijsfing* 

In  wrltlns  to  adyertlsers,  please  always  mention 
Th«  Bubal  Nbw-Yobkhb. 


BUY  **DIRKOT  FROM  FACTORY,’*  BIST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOL.E8ATK  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houeei,  Batiib,  Roofs,  all  colors.  A  SAVE  MMdlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange<fe  Farmerr 
AllUnos.  lx)w  prices  wii  surprise  you.  Write  for  sain  plea 
O.  W,  maajRaOIX,  ‘J4«  PVmouth  at.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE 

GfWIAlAMERlCftt* 

T 
E 
A 

Company 


C  containing  oyer  2,500 
rrCbla  tested  recipes.  320 
■9EiuHH  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

'  m^BfheWATCH-CLOCK 

the  sfreateet  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  partlcularo 
skldress  THe  GREAT  AMERICAN  'TEA  CO., 
P,  O.  Box  »87.  New  Yorlt  City,  N.  Y, 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK! 

- USE  TOE — - - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

A‘Powfor!+  nnnier  and  you  won’t.  WE  GUAR- 
reneOL  UOOier.  ^jjtke  it  to  remoye  all  foul 
^  m  odors  from  the  milk,  and  to 

-3  NmHv  ^  retard  its  souring  seyeral 
**  Tl  hours.  Once  used,  It’s  as  nec- 

m  essary  as  the  milk  pall.  Its 

.5  "S  TT*®  *^0®*  consf  ™®  ®  TTIO- 

^  o  ment  and  will  saye  much 

BB^H  Q  yaluable  time.  JEASIEST 

g  ,  CLEANED,  LOWEST 

t!  o  COST.  Price  graded  to  size 

®  //'/HftjU-..  of  dairy.  Bend  for  folder 

p,  gT/  / ;  IIiUtSS  T.  and  hundreds  of  testimonials 
t?  SPECIAL  OFFER  where 
we  haye  no  agent. 


'Silos  and  Ensilage  with  Hints  to  Dairymen” 

c - -  - -  .  sThig  is  the  best  work  ye« 

published  on  this  Interest* 
Ing  and  econoinlosubjec^ 
and  every  Dairyman  and 
Stock  Feeder,  ot  whatever 
kind,  should  have  one.  FYeo 
■wi  th  our  catalogof  the“Ohio'’ 
Ensilage  ^nd  Fodder  Cutters 
and  Carrlers.and  plans  lor.pUOa 


HFRQENSILAGEAndFODDER  GUTTER 

lll■llw  ■  eyasimplft.  Strong,  Durable. 


nnnCD  I^IITTCD  guaranteed  the 
UUUtn  bU  I  I  CK  BEST  CUTTER  MADE. 

.  eyasimplft.  Strong,  Durable,  Light  Running.  Verj 
Little  Gearing,  Patent  Adjustable  Boxes. 

Bee  description  of  oiir  Fodder  Cutter  and  Peck 
lluskiug  and  Bbclliug  Attachment. 

CUT  YOUR  CORN  STALKS  AND  SAVE  ONE-HALF. 

NEW  CHIEF  TREAD  POWER 

with  Reel  and  Compound  Gear  appeals 


are  grown  on 


!  JACKSON  BROS.  [ww. 

I  H.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 


Send  for  Pamphlets 
to 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Write  to  The  FARMER’S  Handy  Wagon  Co. 

1402  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  OR  FLORENCE,  ALABAMA. 
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Humorous. 


'TiB  now  the  sportaman  has  hlB  wish, 

(But  hope’s  a  gay  deceiver.) 

He  throws  his  tackle  in,  to  fish, 

And  catches  chills  and  fever. 

—  Washington  Star. 

“  Johnny,  add  seven  apples  to  two  ap¬ 
ples,  and  what  will  you  have?”  “Colic, 
sir.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Judge  :  “  Have  you  anything  to  offer 

the  court  before  sentence  is  passed  ?  ” 
Prisoner:  “No,  your  Honor;  my  lawyer 
took  my  last  dollar,” — Puck. 

An  Important  Afterthought. — He : 
“  And  what  would  you  do  if  I  kissed 
you?”  She  (with  dignity):  “I’d  call 
mamma.”  (After  a  pause.)  “But mamma’s 
out  this  evening.” — JAfe. 

“  We  don’t  want  bear  stories,”  said 
the  editor.  “  Our  readers  demand  some¬ 
thing  spicy.”  “  Well,”  said  the  man  with 
the  manuscript,  “this  story  is  about  a 
cinnamon  bear.” — Pearson's  Weekly. 

“  Paintley  tells  me  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  style  of  literary  work 
he  is  now  engaged  on.  Do  you  know  if 
’tis  true  ?  ”  “  Great  Caesar,  yes.  He’s 

painting  ‘ keep  off  the  grass’  signs.” — 
Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 

Demonstrator  (in  clinic)  :  “  You  will 

notice  that  the  subject’s  right  leg  is 
longer  than  his  left,  which  causes  him 
to  limp.  Now,  what  would  you  do  in 
such  a  case?”  Bright  Student:  “I’d 
limp,  too.” — Philadelphia  Record. 


Wheel¬ 

barrow 


POTATO  SPRAYER. 


THE  FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON. 


Tbe  Hotkble  Success 

achieved  by  our  wheels  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  j'lerfectly  com¬ 
plete  facilities  afforded  by  our  great 
manufacturing  establishment  located 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  This  plant  is 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced 
machinery  for  the  performing  of 
every  detail  of  the  work  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  raw  materials  into  the 
finished  product  by  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods,  and  in  the  process 
of  construction 


Sprays  two  rows  and  stirs  the  liquid  automatically. 
Will  spray  two  acres  every  hour. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Width  of  Tire,  6  in 
Height  of  Bolster 
30  In. 


Catalogue  free  at  Coliimbia  agancica, 
or  mailed  for  two  two-ccut  atamns. 


if  ' 


TO  You/ 

57SE6LERST.  J{\izs,0. 


DU 


Km 


(olunjbi^Bicyclej 

are  submitted  to  many  tests  under 
an  elaborate  scientific  system  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  established  by  the  United 
States  Government,  which  begins 
with  an  analyzation  of  the  raw 
materials  and  extends  to  every  com¬ 
pleted  part,  thus  insuring  for  these 
famous  wheels  perfect  uniformity 
of  strength  and  great  wearing 
powers,  unequalled  by  any  bicycles 
in  the  world. 


POPE  MFQ.  CO.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Hartford. 


A  Perfect  Gem.  agents  wanted  bvery- 

WHEKE.  Address 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

67  Main  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Complete  Creamery 
/N  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  AGCumulaior 


Has  now  been  Thoronghly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
shims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either 

In  Reduction  of  First  Cost, 

In  its  Increase  of  Yield,  or 

In  its  Saving  of  Labor. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  apply  to 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Go., 

35  william  8T..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Factory;  Balnbrldge,  N,  Y, 


STODDARD’S 

Babcock  Milk  Testers 

^  STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER, 
ARB  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

Send  for  Special  Circular  and  Free  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and 
jamery  Goods.  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFD.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  YT. 

MentlOQ  thlB  paper. 


Centrifugal  Whirlers 


The  U.  S.  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator  for  dairy 
V  use  is  the  leader  in  that  ciass,  as  the  factory  size  U.  S. 
machine  leads  in  that  size  of  Separators, 

Its  thorough  skimming. 

Simplicity  of  Construction, 
i  Full  Capacity  Claimed, 

*  Excellent  Workmanship, 

Easily  give  it  first  place. 

■  ^  The  devices  by  which  the  (OHlllMBliillK' '  1 

} ^  centrifugal  force  is  applied 

3abcock  Xysters 

manner  of  construction,  make  them 
m  the  market.  We  furnish  them  to 
)tor  or  by  hand  power. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

From  Meadow  to  Mow . 

What  Shall  Be  Done  to  Pastures  ? . 

Scarlet  Clover . 

Is  It  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  ? . 

A  Cheap  Stump  Twister  . 

How  to  Make  a  Manure  Leach . 

Wrong  Idea  About  a  Fertilizer . 

What  About  Bermuda  Gras-,  ? . 

How  to  Sell  Cattle  Beets . 

Wheat  Hay  on  Lotglsland . 

How  to  Start  Cabbage .  . 

'The  Hired  Man’s  Side . 

The  Hired  Man  In  Tennessee . 

Throwing  Away  Your  ProUt . 

Coffee  SubsUtutss .  .  ... 

Government  Seeos .  . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Drop  the  Dog . 

Sulphur  and  Vermin . 

A  Famous  Ayrshire  Cow . 

Curing  Colt  of  Jumping . 

A  Burning  Donkey . 

1  Curing  a  Wart . 

Killing  a  Wart . 

Hot-Ironed  Milk . 

More  Sulphur  Ta  k . 

A  cow  Fraud . 

Lor g  Silo;  Buying  Clover . 

Taking  the  Afteroirth  from  a  Cow . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

A  Fruit  Talk  from  Ohio . 

How  to  Make  a  Grape  Cross . 

A  Talk  About  Plant  Lice . 

To  Destroy  Bark  Lice  in  Canada . 

Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  on  Appits . 

What  Alls  the  Hedge  ? . 

Fruit  Fertilizer;  Variegated  Bop . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Note  and  Comment . 

A  Farm  Dinner  . 

Joe’s  Further  Experience . 

For  Summer  Wear . 

New  Light  On  an  Old  Subject . 

An  Object  Lesson  On  Woman’s  Suffrage. 

'The  Late  Mrs.  Hemenway . 

Crumbs  from  Other  Taoles . 

MISCBLLANBODb 

Rnrallsma . 

Editorials . 

Breyltles . . . 

The  Prospect . 

Business  Bits . 

As  We  Go  to  Press . 

We  Want  to  Know.  You  Know . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets .  . 

Humorous,,,,,,,,,.,,., . . 
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VOL.  LIII.  No.  2316. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  16  1894. 


BREEDING  LITTLE  HORSES. 

ASIKKICAN  HOME  OF  THE  SIIETLANDS. 

Ponies  That  Pay  Better  Than  Percherons. 

Some  39  years  ago,  Messrs  Brodie,  Hungerford  and 
Converse  formed  a  partnership  for  importing  Short¬ 
horn  and  Ayrshire  cattle  and  Leicester  sheep.  Later 
they  added  Shetland  ponies  to  the  list.  The  old  firm 
has  long  since  been  dissolved,  and  the  Short-horn  cattle 
and  Leicester  sheep  have  been  dropped,  but  Mr.  J.  F. 
Converse  of  Woodville,  N.  Y. ,  still  continues  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  Ayrshires  and  Shetlands  with  much  success. 
The  following  facts  were  obtained  during  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  with  him : 

*•  How  many  ponies  have  you  ?”  I  asked. 

“  About  25.” 

“  What  have  been  your  average  annual  sales?” 

“For  the  last  10  years  about  10  head.  I  began  a 
few  years  since,  the  breeding  of  half-bloods,  1.  e., 
crossing  our  thoroughbred  Shetland  stallions  on  small 


my  stud.  There  is  more  money  in  ponies  at  the  present 
time  and  prices,  than  in  large  horses,  and  the  demand 
for  fine  ponies  from  the  cities  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  With  an  increased  demand,  there  is  an  increased 
price.” 

“  How  about  the  cost  of  keeping  them  ?  ” 

“  It  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  a  large  sheep  ; 
no  more.  They  require  care,  however,  in  winter,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  fat,  which  they 
will  do  very  easily  if  given  a  chance.  If  they  become 
too  fat  they  will  not  breed  ” 

“  What  is  their  average  weight  ?  ” 

“At  maturity,  which  is  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years,  they  weigh  from  300  to  400  pounds.  Some  of 
their  colts,  when  foaled,  have  not  weighed  more  than 
25  pounds  each.” 

“  Are  they  safe  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  ;  being  born  gentle  they  are  always  safe 
for  women  or  children  to  drive  or  ride.  They  are 
easily  broken,  either  for  the  saddle  or  as  drivers.” 


Other  Horses  on  the  Farm. 

“What  other  breeds  of  horses  do  you  keep?”  I 
asked. 

“  A  few  years  since  I  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
Percherons,  but  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  wanted  some¬ 
thing  faster  and  less  blocky,  so  I  bought  the  imported 
French  Coach  stallion  Fuyard.  He  was  foaled  in  May, 
1883,  and  imported  in  1887.  He  stands  16^  hands, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  blood  ever 
imported.  He  is  not  so  fast  as  are  some  of  his  class, 
but  he  is  fast  enough  for  farm  or  road  purposes.  A 
number  of  his  colts — grades — have  sold  for  $100  each 
at  the  age  of  four  months.  I  have  no  full-blood  mares; 
all  are  grades.” 

“  How  was  the  market  for  Ayrshires  last  season  ?” 

“  Never  better  ;  sold  more  bulls  and  heifers  than 
during  any  one  season  before,  since  I  went  into  the 
business  ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  make  as  many  sales 
this  season.  I  shall  make  the  usual  exhibits  of  Ayr¬ 
shires  and  ponies  at  the  fairs  this  fall,  making  the 


A  GROUP  OF  SHETLAND  PONIES  AS  BRED  AT  RIVERSIDE  FARM.  Fig.  101. 


native  mares  of  high  grade.  The  result  has  been 
large  sales  of  that  class  of  ponies,  and  a  reduction 
somewhat  of  thoroughbreds.  The  cross  is  a  good  one, 
the  progeny  being  more  useful  on  the  farms  than  are 
the  purebred  ponies.  Nearly  all  the  purebred  ponies 
go  to  the  cities.” 

“  At  what  age  do  you  sell  the  ponies  ?  ” 

“  As  a  rule  at  two  years,  either  for  the  saddle  or  for 
drivers.” 

“  What  are  the  average  prices  obtained  for  matured 
ponies  ?  ” 

“From  $100  to  $200  each  for  purebred,  stylish 
ponies.  The  sales  last  year  were  better  than  in  any 
previous  season  since  I  engaged  in  the  business  ;  show¬ 
ing  that  the  hard  times  did  not  affect  trade  in  that 
direction.  I  never  before  had  so  many  customers,  nor 
obtained  so  good  prices.” 

Business  Prospects  Good. 

“  Do  you  think  of  abandoning  the  business  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no  1  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  wUl  enlarge 


“  What  is  their  value  as  drivers  for  the  road  ?” 

“  They  are  first-class  in  that  respect.  A  good  pair 
of  them  will  make  it  interesting  for  a  pair  of  large 
horses  in  an  all  day’s  drive.  A  year  or  two  since,  a 
pair  was  hitched  to  a  pony  phaeton  here  and  driven  in 
one  day  to  Syracuse,  60  miles.  Next  day  they  were 
shown  at  the  State  Fair  there,  and  driven  home  the 
following  day.  Their  endurance  is  simply  wonderful, 
and  one  unacquainted  with  them  can  hardly  be  made 
to  believe  the  claims  made  for  them.” 

“  Do  you  sell  many  ponies  to  breeders  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  the  number  is  increasing,  as  breeders  are 
finding  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  them  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  some  sections,  they  are 
being  bought  for  the  use  of  children  who  have  to  drive 
a  distance  to  school.  There  are  two  or  three  pairs  in 
this  village,  used  for  that  purpose,  the  children  being 
students  at  an  academy  three  miles  from  here.  A 
pair  of  ponies  hitched  to  a  phaeton  will  take  a  load  of 
half  a  dozen  children  from  there  to  the  academy  in 
half  an  hour  when  the  roads  are  at  all  good.” 


complete  circuit,  and  expect  to  win,  as  I  always  have, 
the  lion’s  share  of  prizes.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  herd 
of  90  registered  animals  is  free  from  tuberculosis  and 
perfectly  healthy,  and  I  expect  to  keep  it  so.” 

“  Are  you  breeding  any  sheep  ?  ” 

“  No.  At  present  I  have  no  sheep,  nor  do  I  make  it 
a  business  of  breeding  swine,  except  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses.”  c.  w.  .7. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  group 
of  the  ponies  as  bred  by  Mr.  Converse,  with  other  very 
promising  young  stock  that  go  well  with  the  Shet¬ 
lands.  We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  profit 
in  breeding  Shetlands.  In  these  days,  good  dwarfs 
will  pay  better  than  anything  short  of  giants.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  introduction  of  the 
broncho  ponies  from  the  Western  plains  had  destroyed 
the  demand  for  Shetlands,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
true.  Notice  how  the  blood  of  the  Shetland  improves 
the  stock  from  little  mares  ?  Breed  such  mares  to  a  big 
stallion,  and  the  colts  would  not  be  salable.  Breed 
them  to  a  Shetland,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  the  colts. 
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FLAVOR  AND  COLOR  OF  BUTTER. 

DO  THEY  ALWAYS  GO  TOGETHER  ? 

It  Is  asserted  by  some  authorities  that  the  natural  color  of  butter  Is 
a  sure  Indication  of  Its  flavor  -  that  natural  high  color  always  accom¬ 
panies  high  flavor  and  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  make  white  butter 
that  will  rank  high  In  flavor  I 

We  Know  That  Butter  Will  Bleach. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any 
relation  between  the  natural  color  and  the  flavor  of 
butter.  A  statement  was  recently  made  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  that  the  flavor  of  butter  came  from  the 
curd  or  casein  it  contained  ;  if  this  be  true,  butter  con¬ 
taining  the  most  casein  will  have  the  highest  flavor, 
and  casein  is  a  white  solid.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  butter  will  bleach  or  lose  some  of  its  color  by 
exposure  to  the  light  for  a  few  days,  but  I  know  of  no 
record  of  observation  on  the  relative  amount  of  flavor 
in  the  same  sample  of  butter  before  and  after  fading. 

Champaign,  Ill.  E.  u.  Farrington. 

No  Connection  Between  Color  and  Flavor. 

The  butter  flavor  and  color  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
it  is  possible  to  produce  high  flavor  without  color.  As 
a  rule,  however,  this  will  not  happen  since  the  same 
factors  which  are  commonly  required  to  produce  good 
flavor  will  at  the  same  time  give  good  color.  The  use 
of  artificial  cultures  of  bacteria  in  ripening,  can  give 
good  flavor  without  affecting  the  color.  Hence,  in 
my  opinion,  while  color  and  flavor  usually  go  hand  in 
hand,  they  are  due  to  distinct  causes  and  may  be 
separated.  [prof.]  h.  w.  conn. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Cow  Makes  Color  ;  Man  Makes  Flavor. 

As  color  in  butter  is  largely  an  individual  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  cows,  and  what  the  market  calls  flavor  is  a 
creation  of  the  butter  maker  secured  through  the 
agency  of  ferments  working  on  the  sugar  and  casein 
of  the  milk  and  not  the  fats,  it  is  hard  to  see  how, 
conditions  being  similar,  the  natural  color  of  milk 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  If 
it  does  have,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  cows  at  Chicago  that  naturally  gave  the 
lowest  colored  milk  and  butter,  scored  the  highest  on 
flavor,  at  least  until  the  opponents  used  an  artificial 
starter  to  cause  a  more  active  ferment  in  the  cream, 
and  even  then  gained  no  superiority.  It  is  urged  by 
some  that  the  flavor  of  May  and  June  butter  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  winter  and  fall  and  that  the 
higher  flavor  is  the  result  of  the  higher  color  of  the 
butter  at  the  periods  named.  I  hardly  think  the 
position  tenable,  from  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the 
bacteria  of  ferment  that  gives  the  heightened  flavor, 
is,  at  this  season,  most  perfectly  active  and  in  the 
least  time  completes  its  work  ;  while  in  the  fall  the 
cows  have  been  longer  in  lactation,  the  action  of  the 
ferments  is  less  pronounced,  other  bacteria  than  the 
true  ones,  have  an  influence  as  well,  and  the  flavor  is 
“off”  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  winter,  cream 
that  is  left  unassisted  to  develop  acid  as  best  it  may, 
often  becomes  bitter  and  never  properly  ripens,  what¬ 
ever  its  natural  color,  while  that  which  has  been  care¬ 
fully  handled,  and  assisted  to  ripen,  continues  to  carry 
with  it  a  fine,  delicate  flavor.  If  natural  color  carried 
the  highest  and  best  flavor,  the  market  would  long 
ago  have  paid  its  premium  for  natural  color  ;  but  it 
has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  kept  right  on  pay¬ 
ing  just  as  much  for  the  artificially  as  for  the  naturally 
colored  butter.  What  is  more,  owners  of  the  finest 
herds  in  the  United  States,  use  butter  color  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Good  cream  may  be  left  so 
long  unchurned  that  the  ripeness  turns  into  acidity, 
and  from  that  to  the  acetic  stage.  By  the  time  that 
the  never-get-there  butter  maker  gets  ready  to  churn, 
both  color  and  flavor  have  been  consumed  by  the 
destructive  ferments  of  various  kinds  that  have  been 
generated  and  succeeded  themselves,  until  at  last  the 
resulting  butter  is  both  white  and  of  ill  flavor  ;  the 
verdict  is,  “White  butter  has  no  flavor.”  I  am  aware 
of  no  evidence  that  goes  to  show  that,  if  cows  are 
properly  fed,  any  difference  that  might  arise  in  the 
natural  color  of  the  milk  would  cause  any  difference 
in  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  and  more,  that  the  butter 
from  a  herd  of  well-fed  “scrub”  cows  if  made  by  an 
expert,  is  in  any  way  inferior  in  flavor  or  quality  to 
the  butter  of  the  best  herd  of  thoroughbreds, 

JOHN  GOULD. 

Largely  Caused  by  Bacterial  Action. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  flavor  or 
aroma  of  butter  is  largely  caused  by  bacterial  action  ; 
that  by  inoculation  of  cream  with  pure  cultures  of  the 
aroma  producing  bacteria,  a  highly-flavored  butter 
may  be  produced.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  cream  which 
would  naturally  make  a  white  butter  might  not  be 
thus  inoculated  and  an  aromatic  white  butter  be  ob¬ 
tained.  I  think,  however,  that  as  butter  is  usually 
made,  color  and  flavor  go,  to  some  extent,  hand  in 
hand.  I  would  not  state  the  case  as  unqualifiedly,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  done  in  the  question.  Joseph  l.  hills 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


From  a  Creameryman’s  Standpoint. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  assertion  of  some  authori¬ 
ties  that  “  the  natural  color  of  butter  is  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  flavor.”  It  sounds  too  much  like  the  asser¬ 
tion  some  make  in  regard  to  certain  breeds  of  cows. 
We  have  often  heard  people  say  that  they  could  tell 
Jersey  butter  by  its  flavor  ;  in  my  opinion,  this  is  all 
egotism.  Although  I  am  breeding  Guernseys,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  excel  all  others  in  the  high  color 
of  their  product,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  flavor,  which.  I  think,  is  determined  by 
feed,  and  management  in  manufacturing  the  product. 

A  L.  WALES. 

Has  Made  Well-Flavored  While  Butter. 

As  a  matter  of  opinion  only,  as  based  on  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  scoring  of  a  good  many  thousand  samples 
of  butter  that  I  knew  were  colored,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  connection  whatever  between 
high  color  and  high  flavor.  Flavor,  according  to  our 
present  theories,  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  bac¬ 
teria.  There  is,  however,  admittedly  an  element  of 
flavor,  a  certain  characteristic  quality,  given  to  the 
butter  by  the  individual  cow  that  is  appreciable.  In 
how  far  this  quality  varies  with  the  color,  I  do  not 
know,  and  my  guess  may  be  no  nearer  right  than  that 
of  any  one  else.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  in¬ 
vestigate  because  so  indefinite.  The  flavor  is  a  pure 
matter  of  taste  and  cannot  be  measured.  We  will  try 
to  investigate  the  matter.  As  to  making  a  highly- 
flavored  article  of  white  butter,  I  am  more  positive.  I 
know  that  it  can  be  done.  During  the  past  winter, 
out  of  a  thousand  experimental  churnings,  the  major 
part  would  have  yielded  a  white  product  if  color  had 
not  been  added ;  yet  we  have  turned  out  butter  with 
a  quick,  high,  fresh,  nutty  flavor.  Certainly  between 
the  color  and  flavor  there  is  no  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  CLINTON  D  SMITH. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Some  Effects  of  Food. 

I  know  of  no  experiments  that  have  been  made  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
color  and  flavor  of  butter.  Certainly  in  the  mind  of 
the  consumer,  flavor  is  associated  with  a  bright  golden 
color,  or  we  would  have  no  need  for  butter  color. 
Further,  we  know  that  most  delicate  and  desirable 
flavors  of  butter  are  usually  better  developed  when 
the  cattle  are  fed  on  fresh,  succulent  pasture  grass 
and  clover,  at  which  time  the  butter  is  of  the  highest 
color.  On  the  other  hand,  undesirable  flavors  are 
introduced,  irrespective  of  color  by  the  feeding  of 
cabbage,  turnips,  onions  and  things  of  that  sort  We 
know,  too,  that  highly  flavored  butter  is  often  made 
when  the  cows  are  upon  dry  feed.  h.  h.  wing. 

Cornell  Ex.  Station,  Prof,  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Good  Points  from  Dr.  Babcock. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  butter  from  the 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  has  a  higher  color  than  that 
from  the  Holsteins,  Ayrshires  and  Short-horns.  If 
the  above  question  be  true,  I  would  expect  that  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  butter  would  have  a  higher  flavor 
than  that  from  the  other  breeds  mentioned.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  if  we  can  put 
any  dependence  upon  the  scorings  which  have  been 
made  at  the  numerous  dairy  shows  in  this  country. 
At  the  American  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago  in  1889,  the 
score  upon  flavor  of  the  butter  from  the  Snort-horns, 
Ayrshires  and  Holsteins,  was  higher  than  that  from 
the  Jerseys.  At  the  breed  test  in  Chicago  last  year, 
the  flavor  of  the  Short-horn  butter  ranked  fully  as 
high  as  did  that  of  the  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  although 
the  butter  was  naturally  of  much  lighter  color.  From 
this  and  other  facts,  I  do  not  believe  that  color  and 
flavor  have  any  relation  to  each  other,  certainly  if 
the  food  and  the  method  of  manufacture  are  the  same. 
In  most  cases  where  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  butters 
have  had  a  higher  score,  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
better  texture  and  grain  of  the  butter  and  not  to 
flavor.  S.  M.  BABCOCK. 

Wisconsin  Agrl.  Ex.  Station. 

What  Are  Color  and  Flavor  P 

I  do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  been  any  investi¬ 
gation  throwing  light  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  flavor  and  natural  color  of  butter.  Until 
some  systematic  work  is  done  to  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject,  no  one  can  speak  with  authority  ;  and  any  state¬ 
ment  bearing  on  the  subject  must  be  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  opinion,  or  guesswork.  Undoubtedly,  there 
is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  high  color  and 
flavor  go  together,  but  do  they  always  and  necessarily? 
When  cows  are  turned  out  to  grass,  the  butter  becomes 
higher  in  color  and  flavor,  but  who  can  show  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  coincidence,  or  that  the  increase  of  color 
has  anything  to  do  with  increase  of  flavor  ?  In  order 
to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  we  need  to 
know,  first,  what  natural  butter  color  is  and  under 
what  conditions  it  is  produced ;  and,  second,  what  but¬ 
ter  flavor  is  and  what  conditions  affect  it.  What  do  we 
know  about  the  natural  color  of  butter  ?  One  chemist 


claims  to  have  separated  it  and  determined  its  com¬ 
position,  but  his  work  has  never  been  confirmed,  and 
we  really  know  nothing  about  the  composition  of  the 
natural  coloring  matter  of  butter.  The  compound  or 
compounds  that  give  butter  its  color,  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  fat — probably  mixed,  rather  than 
chemically  united  with,  the  fat  So  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  the  several  compounds  that  are  contained  in 
milk  fat  or  butter  fat  possesses  color  other  than  white, 
so  that  the  color  appears  to  be  sonrething  not  a  part  of 
the  fat  itself  ;  but  there  is  room  for  investigation 
here.  We  know  that  the  natural  color  of  butter  varies 
with  different  breeds  of  cows  and  with  individuals,  and 
also  with  the  kind  of  food  eaten.  It  is  claimed,  also, 
that  the  influence  of  sunlight  has  something  to  do  with 
the  development  of  color. 

What  do  we  know  of  butter  flavor?  I  confine  the  ex¬ 
pression  to  desirable  flavors  in  butter.  No  one  has  yet 
isolated  the  compound  or  compounds  that  give  butter 
its  flavor  or,  rather,  flavors.  Some  claim,  and  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  flavor  is  wholly  due  to  food. 
Others  claim  that  the  flavor  is  wholly  due  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  cream,  that  is,  the  growth  of  certain  kinds  of 
bacteria.  Still  others  attribute  flavor  largely  to  breed. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  flavor  is  due  to  no  one 
thing,  for  it  certainly  can  be  itflenced  by  a  variety  of 
conditions.  The  latest  investigations  incline  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  condition  of  ripening  of  cream  is  the 
most  important  and  influential  condition  in  determin¬ 
ing  flavor.  What  relation  has  butter  flavor  to  fat? 
Pure  milk  fat  or  butter  fat  has  no  flavor.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  flavor  comes  in  no  way  from  the 
fat,  but  more  likely  from  the  breaking  up  of  other 
compounds  contained  in  cream  or  milk.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that,  while  we  have  some  definite  knowledge 
about  butter  color  and  butter  flavor,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  complete  upon  any  single  point ;  and  until 
our  knowledge  covers  more  ground,  we  cannot  say 
definitely  whether  there  is  any  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  between  natural  butter  color  and  flavor. 

New  York  Ex.  Station.  L.  l.  van  slyke. 

“Natural  White  Butter  of  Good  Flavor.” 

Generally  speaking,  white  butter  lacks  flavor,  al¬ 
though  I  think  it  possible  to  make  natural  white  but¬ 
ter  of  good  flavor  by  ripening  the  cream  properly  and 
paying  attention  to  cleanliness  and  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
butter  of  high  color  that  was  not  of  good  flavor.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  take  milk  from  cows  that  give  a 
high-colored  product  and  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  butter. 
For  instance,  Jer-ey  and  Guernsey  cows,  as  a  rule, 
have  high  color  in  milk,  cream  and  butter,  but  if 
these  cows  were  fed  on  turnips,  or  leeks  or  any  bad 
smelling  food,  or  drank  impure  water,  or  the  milk  or 
cream  were  left  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  or  the  cream 
not  properly  ripened,  or  anything  else  of  this  nature 
should  happen,  the  color  might  be  all  right,  but  the 
flavor  sadly  lacking.  h.  h.  dean. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 


HOW  THE  CREAMERY  SHARKS  WORK. 

WHAT  SHOULD  A  BUTTER  FACTORY  COST? 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  comment  on  the  business  of  a  certain 
Chicago  firm  which  is  engaged  in  promoting  (?)  the 
dairy  interest,  brings  to  mind  an  experience  at  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  At  this  place,  some  Chicago  promoters 
established  a  plant  for  a  butter  and  cheese  factory 
two  years  ago.  A  $5,000  plant  in  a  farming  com¬ 
munity  which  has  previously  not  been  engaged  in 
dairying  to  any  extent,  might  be  expected  to  receive 
discouragingly  small  supplies  of  milk.  This  has  been 
the  case.  The  company  made  a  failure,  and  turned 
the  whole  plant  over  to  one  of  the  largest  stockhold¬ 
ers,  who  is  operating  it  with  milk  from  his  own  and  a 
few  other  herds.  In  the  meantime  he  is  increasing 
his  cows  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  raising  Jersey 
heifers  from  a  very  fine  foundation  stock.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  daughters  of  Prince  of  Melrose  3d, 
a  grandson  of  Stoke  Pegis  3d,  in  the  herd,  and  these 
are  very  promising  cows. 

Here  is  an  abridged  circular  issued  by  the  North 
Carolina  Station  showing  what  might  be  done  under 
certain  conditions : 

For  Investigation. 

“Dear  Sir.— Below  we  give  you  facts  and  figures 
in  regard  to  the  manufacturing  of  butter  and  cheese 
by  the  system  we  wish  to  put  into  operation  at  your 
town.  The  following  table  shows  what  there  is  in 
selling  milk  to  this  kind  of  factory.  The  first  column 
gives  the  number  of  cows,  the  second  the  number  of 
gallons  per  day  ;  the  figures  at  the  top  indicate  the 
price  paid  for  100  pounds,  and  opposite  the  number  of 
gallons,  the  amount  received  per  month— a  gallon  of 
milk  weight  83^  to  9  pounds.  (The  table  is  calcu¬ 
lated  from  1  to  10  cows  at  23^  gallons  of  nine  pounds, 
as  pounds  per  day  and  per  month,  and  the  values  per 
month  at  $1,25,  $1,  $.90  and  $.80  per  100  pounds  of 
milk.) 

“You  can  readily  see  by  the  above  what  your  cow 
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or  cows  will  brin}f  you  per  month,  and  now  we  want 
to  show  you  what  it  is  as  an  investment.  If  200  cows 
can  he  had  in  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  this  point,  that 
will  give  us  2J^  gallons  of  milk  per  day  each,  or  4  500 
pounds  for  which  we  pay,  say,  90  cents  per  hundred, 
which  amounts  to  S40  50. 

UDNMNG  KXPK  XSES  DAILV. 


Kor  expert  butter  maker . $2.00 

For  helper .  1.00 

Kor  boxes,  etc .  2  00 

For  coal  and  oil .  1.25 

Forlnsniapce . .10 

For  Interest  at  12  per  cent .  1.48 

7  83 

Coat  of  milk . 40.50 


Total 


$18.33 


With  our  system  we  make  4  to  41^  paunds  of  butter 
and  five  to  six  pounds  of  cheese  to  the  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  ;  therefore. 


4,500  pounds  milk 


j  202J4  pou:  da  butter  at  25  c. 
I  225  pounds  cheese  at  6  c. . . 


.$50  OIK 
.  13.60 


Oroes  receipts  from  200  cows  per  day . $61.12K 

Our  Iccome  per  day  la . $04. '2K 

Our  expenses  per  day  are .  48.33 


Therefore  our  net  gain  per  day  Is . . . $15  lOK 

And  per  month  a  dividend  on  Investment  to  st.>ckholders . $443.85 


“The  prices  paid  for  milk  range  from  $125  to  80 
cents  per  100  pounds,  being  lowest  in  summer  and 
highest  in  winter.  Each  patron’s  milk  is  weighed  as 
it  is  brought  in  and  tne  number  of  pounds  placed  to 
his  credit.  A  sample  of  each  patron’s  milk  is  put 
through  a  Babcock  milk  tester,  thoroughly  and  sim¬ 
ply  showing  the  butter  and  cheese  value  of  each  lot  of 
milk  delivered,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  patrons  ; 
and  they  receive  pay  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk  furnished.  Peed  your  cows  well  and  get  large 
returns.  It  is  then  passed  through  the  centrifugal 
separator  which  rapidly  separates  the  cream  from  the 
milk,  and  so  thoroughly  that  not  a  trace  of  cream 
can  be  detected  in  the  milk.  Only  gilt- edge  butter  is 
made  by  our  system.” 

In  this  particular  case  some  of  the  stock  was  not 
taken.  Some  men  stood  out  and  won  their  cases  in 
court,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  this  plant  was  not 
very  far  from  two-thirds  of  the  figure  given  above.  It 
was  enough,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  any  one 
of  three  or  four  dairy  supply  houses  that  could  be 
named,  could  equal  it  for  $700  to  $1,000  less  than  this 
cost. 

The  main  and  most  discouraging  trouble  is  trying 
to  run  a  good  plant  without  sufficient  milk  to  pay 
expenses.  Here  the  cost  of  an  “expert  butter  maker” 
was  estimated  at  $2  per  day,  and  his  time  was  charged 
at  $75  per  month.  He  would  not  for  a  long  time  at¬ 
tempt  to  kill  the  goose  by  teaching  any  one  of  the 
company  to  take  the  place.  But,  now  the  factory  is 
established  and  a  few  are  raising  cows  to  support  it, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  farmers  generally  within  six  or 
eight  miles  will  see  in  this  their  opportunity  to  shift 
their  farming  enough  to  get  a  regular  income  from 
milk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  enriching  their  farms 
by  keeping  dairy  cows,  and  growing  clover,  cow 
peas.  Soy  beans  and  the  grasses,  instead  of  doing  so 
much  cultivating  for  cotton,  corn  and  wheat.  These 
are  all  good,  but  less  acreage  on  a  higher  plane  will 
yield  more  crop  and  cash  returns. 

.  [PROF.J  F.  E.  EMERY. 


“  A  BALL  AND  SOCKET  JOINT.” 

It’s  the  Mower’s  Heart— Keep  It  in  the  Right  Place! 

WHY  FARM  MACHINERY  WEARS  OUT. 

The  Proper  Pitman  Connection. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  buy  new 
mowing  machines  this  year.  To  those  I  would  say, 
look  carefully  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pitman  is 
connected  to  the  knife  head  and  do  not,  in  any  case, 
buy  a  machine  that  does  not  have  a  ball  and  socket 
joint  at  this  place.  Don’t  allow  the  agent  to  deceive 
you  by  saying  that  his  machine  has  a  ball  and  socket 
joint  at  the  crank  pin  that  is  equally  as  good  as  if  at 
the  knife  head.  The  ball  and  socket  is  the  only  proper 
joint  for  the  connection  of  the  pitman  to  the  knife 
head.  It  is  at  this  joint  that  the  machine  first  begins 
to  give  out.  If  this  particular  connection  is  not  kept 
perfectly  snug,  but  is  allowed  to  get  worn  so  as  to 
have  much  play,  it  will  demoralize  the  whole  machine, 
and  the  crank  pin  and  pitman  shaft  will  soon  give  out, 
the  bolts  will  become  loose,  and  the  machine  will  be 
gone  before  one  becomes  aware  of  it.  Every  one 
familiar  with  the  steam  engine  knows  that  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  pitman  with  the  crosshead  (which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  knife  head  of  a  mowing  machine)  is  so 
made  as  to  take  up  the  least  mite  of  lost  motion. 
Were  it  not  so,  as  soon  as  there  was  any  loose  play  at 
this  point,  the  engine  would  begin  to  pound,  and,  if 
not  attended  to,  would  tear  itself  to  pieces.  If  this 
be  true  of  the  steam  engine,  is  it  not  much  more 
necessary  that  the  connection  in  the  mowing  machine 
be  kept  snug,  as  this  is  much  smaller  and  works  much 
faster  than  that  of  the  engine  ? 

How  the  Old  Machines  Gave  Out. 

Nearly  all  of  the  mowing  machines  were  formerly 
made  with  a  simple  hook  and  eye  to  connect  the  pit¬ 


man  to  the  knife  head.  How  many  farmers  remember 
how  the  hook  on  the  pitman  would  soon  become  so 
badly  worn  as  to  leave  a  large  space  between  it  and 
the  sides  of  the  eye.  The  eye  also  would  be  worn 
oblong.  The  machine  would  draw  hard,  and  when 
going  through  heavy  grass,  the  team  would  have  to 
be  started  up  quickly,  or  the  machine  would  stop,  or 
the  knife  bar  would  break  a  few  inches  from  the 
head.  It  is  of  but  little  use  to  mend  these  bars  unless 
the  hook  and  eye  are  both  repaired,  as  they  will  break 
again. 

Is  not  the  following  a  true  picture  of  blacksmith 
life  in  the  mowing  season  with  such  machines  ?  The 
farmer  had  noticed  just  before  finishing  mowing  the 
season  before  that  the  machine  seemed  to  work  harder 
than  usual.  There  was  more  ncise,  and  it  “ran  jerky,” 
as  he  said.  He  resolved  to  have  it  overhauled  before 
the  next  season  came  around,  but  neglected  to  do  so, 
until  the  hayieg  was  upon  him  The  machine  was 
started,  but  he  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  when  the 
knife  head  broke.  The  new  bar  was  put  in  and  the 
old  one  sent  to  the  blacksmith  to  be  mended.  The 
new  bar  seemed  to  work  all  right,  and,  as  the  eye  had 
not  been  worn,  the  season’s  mowing  was  finished.  The 
next  year  he  started  in  again,  and,  after  a  few  hours’ 
work,  the  bar  broke  about  where  the  first  one  did. 
He  sends  to  the  barn  for  the  one  that  had  been  mended, 
goes  a  few  rods,  and  off  it  comes  right  where  it  had 
been  mended.  This  is  too  much  for  his  patience.  He 
declares  that  he  will  go  to  the  shop  this  time  himself, 
and  he  will  give  that  blacksmith  a  blowing  up  for  not 
doing  his  work  better.  He  drives  up  to  the  shop, 
horse  all  in  a  foam,  and  himself  not  much  better,  and 
calls  out : 

“  Here  Mr.  Blacksmith,  I’ve  got  a  section  bar  here 
that  you  mended  last  season.  I  have  not  used  it  until 
to-day,  and  I  did  not  go  over  10  rods  before  it  broke 
again.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  such  work  as  that? 
I  can’t  afford  to  pay  for  work  done  in  that  way  ;  be¬ 


sides  my  men  are  all  thrown  out  of  work  and  it  will 
be  $10  damage  to  me  at  the  least.  I  want  it  mended 
at  once  ;  besides  I  will  have  another  one  here  for  you 
to  mend  so  that  I  can  get  it  to  morrow.” 

During  this  talk  the  blacksmith  has  been  carefully 
looking  over  the  break  and  finds  that  it  is  not  his 
fault.  He  says  to  the  man  : 

“  My  dear  sir,  the  trouble  is  with  your  machine,  and 
not  with  the  mending,  as  that,  you  will  see,  was  well 
done,  and  has  not  come  apart  where  it  was  welded, 
but  broken  square  off.” 

He  replies  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine  ; 
he  knows  better  than  that.  He  has  used  it  but  two 
years,  and  knows  that  the  machine  is  all  right. 

The  blacksmith  says,  “  Well,  if  your  machine  is  all 
right,  how  happened  you  to  break  it  in  the  first  place, 
and  how  did  you  happen  to  break  this  other  bar  ?” 

This  is  a  clincher  for  him,  he  had  not  thought  of 
that.  Still  he  is  not  convinced,  and  wants  it  mended 
at  once.  Picture  the  rage  on  his  face  when  told  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  do  it  at  once  for  there  are  half 
a  dozen  broken  bars  there  now,  besides  two  or  three 
mowing  machines  to  be  generally  overhauled  that  will 
take  as  many  days,  and  “I  cannot  do  your  work  until 
the  others  are  done.  If  I  could  only  impress  it  upon 
you  farmers  to  bring  your  machines  here  long  before 
the  haying  season  begins,  it  would  save  you  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  expense  ;  besides  I  would  not  be  abused 
for  what  I  am  not  to  blame  for.” 

In  this  particular  case,  I  mended  one  of  the  bars, 
and  let  the  man  go  home,  but  told  him  that  he  would 
probably  break  it  again,  and  if  he  did,  to  bring  the 
machine  when  he  came  back.  Sure  enough,  he  came 
the  next  day  with  the  machine,  saying  that  he  broke 
the  bar  before  he  had  mowed  half  an  hour.  I  found 
that  the  hook  on  the  pitman  had  worn  so  that  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  could  be  slipped  into  the  eye  by 
the  side  of  it.  Consequently  there  was  so  much  play 
that  the  points  of  the  knives  did  not  entirely  pass  the 


edge  of  the  guards.  The  grass  would  not  all  be  cut, 
but  would  be  pulled  into  the  guards  and  stop  the 
knives  ;  then  they  would  break.  On  a  mowing 
machine  with  a  ball  and  socket  joint  at  the  knife 
head,  this  trouble  can  never  happen  if  the  lost  motion 
be  kept  carefully  taken  up,  as  provided  for. 

A  Weakness  In  Farm  Machinery. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  wrote  several  manufacturers  of 
mowing  machines  calling  their  attention  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  point.  Those  that  replied  said  that  they  could 
sell  all  the  machines  that  they  could  make  just  as  they 
were.  1  think  nearly  all  of  these  manufacturers  have 
since  adopteu  the  ball  and  socket  joint.  Whether  it 
was  because  farmers  had  refused  to  buy  their  machines 
unless  they  did,  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is  another 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
farmers :  It  is  the  manner  of  making  the  boxes  in 
which  the  pitman  shaft  runs.  When  mowing  machines 
were  first  made,  these  boxes  were  made  of  Babbitt 
metal.  Manufacturers,  finding  that  machines  made 
in  this  way  lasted  too  long,  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  the  boxes  of  cast  iron.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
the  farmers,  who  are  not  as  a  general  thing  machin¬ 
ists,  believe  that  cast  iron  being  so  much  harder  than 
Babbitt  metal,  will  last  longer.  Therefore  they  will 
readily  buy  the  machines  without  questioning  the 
matter.  Yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among  machin¬ 
ists  that  two  metals  of  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
hardness  should  not  run  together.  Go  into  any 
machine  shop  wherever  you  will,  and  you  will  not 
find  the  bearings  and  boxes  of  the  same  metal,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  great  friction.  In  the  very  shops  where 
the  mowing  machines  are  made,  you  will  find  the 
boxes  made  of  a  softer  metal  than  the  shaft  bearings. 
Then  why  not  adopt  the  same  practice  in  the  making 
of  machinery  for  the  farmers  ?  Is  it  because  the 
farmers  are  not  posted  on  these  matters  and  are  easily 
“  gulled”  that  the  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery 
take  advantage  of  their  ignorance  ?  If  so,  how  much 
longer  will  the  farmers  be  content  to  be  called  “  igno¬ 
ramuses  ?”  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  1  was 
talking  with  an  agent  who  sells  a  great  many  farm 
tools  yearly,  about  these  particular  points  of  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  and  he  replied  that  there  was  not  one 
farmer  in  100  that  knew  enough  about  machinery  to 
know  any  difference.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  would  study  this  matter  right  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  would  be  vying  with  each  other  to  see,  not 
how  cheap  they  could  make  the  tools  for  the  farmer, 
but  which  could  make  the  best.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  that  there  are  no  good  farm  tools  made. 
Wagons  have  been  brought  to  a  fine  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  ;  also  plows,  forks,  hoes,  shovels,  etc.  But  the 
tools  that  come  under  the  head  of  machinery  are  still 
behind.  Too  much  malleable  and  cast  iron  is  used 
where  wrought  iron  and  steel  should  be. 

Stocking  the  Farm  Work  Shop. 

I  have  been  asked  what  tools  are  really  necessary 
for  keeping  implements  in  repair  on  a  well  managed 
farm.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  think,  to  have  a 
large  kit  of  tools  to  do  ordinary  repairing.  Some 
things  cannot  be  repaired  on  tbe  farm,  but  for  ordi¬ 
nary  work,  every  farmer  should  be  provided  with  two 
handsaws,  one  for  cutting  off  and  one  for  slitting,  a 
drawing  knife,  a  jack  plane,  a  ratchet  bit-brace,  a  few 
bits,  say,  one  each  of  ^4,  %,  4,  %  and  %-inch,  and  a  few 
gimlet  bits  for  screws  ;  these  bits  should  be  for  use  in 
the  bit-brace.  There  should  be  a  few  twist  drills  for 
iron;  there  should  be  for  the  bit  brace,  of  sizes, 

3-16,  4,  %,  7-16  and  3^-inch.  There  should  be  1, 
14,  14  and  2-inch  augers;  a  few  chisels,  4,  4  and 
1-inch,  and  a  mallet.  Don’t  use  a  hammer  on  chisel 
handles.  One  nail  hamner  and  one  riveting  hammer  ; 
a  screw-driver,  a  pair  of  nippers  and  wire  cutters  com¬ 
bined  ;  a  bench  vice  of  iron,  with  not  less  than  three- 
inch  jaws  ;  a  10-inch  monkey-wrench  and  half  a  dozen 
S  wrenches  of  different  sizes,  to  use  on  machines 
where  the  monkey-wrench  cannot  be  used  ;  the  latter 
may  be  made  of  steel  by  the  blacksmith.  There  should 
also  be  a  good  ax.  and  grindstone.  Get  a  grindstone 
that  works  by  foot-power;  don’t  have  the  little  boy 
turn  it.  These  tools  should  be  of  the  best,  and  not 
what  we  too  often  find  on  the  farm,  such  as  are  bought 
at  the  99-cent  store.  Twenty-five  dollars  should  buy 
them  all.  There  should  also  be  kept  constantly  on 
hand,  a  few  bolts  of  different  sizes  and  lengths  ;  also 
screws,  nails  and  a  few  iron  rivets  of  different  sizes. 
But  don’t  wait  until  they  are  needed  before  getting  a 
supply  ;  and,  above  all,  don’t  depend  on  the  neighbors 
for  them.  Since  beginning  this  article  a  neighbor  has 
sent  over  for  10  nails.  A  few  copper  rivets  and  copper 
nails  of  different  sizes  and  lengths  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  mend  harness.  Tnere  is  hardly  a  farmer 
in  the  country  that,  if  equipped  with  these  things, 
would  not  save  their  cost  each  year,  in  loss  of  time 
alone,  spent  in  running  to  the  shop  for  slight  repairs. 
If  a  small  portable  forge,  with  a  light  anvil  and  pair 
of  tongs  were  added  to  the  above  at  a  cost  of  another 
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$25,  the  farmers  would  almost  be  independent  of  the 
shop.  All  manufacturing  establishments  have  their 
repair  shop  in  which  to  repair  their  own  tools.  Why 
not  the  farmer  ?  s  m.  macombkb. 


THREE  WAYS  OF  ENDING  STUMPS. 

Kerosene  Will  End  Them. 

The  subscriber  who  would  like  to  know  how  to  clear 
land  of  stumps  should  cut  his  trees  in  June  or  .July, 
and  leave  the  stumps  until  the  next  May  or. June; 
then  take  a  1  or  IK -inch  auger  and  bore  in  the  heart 
of  the  stump  the  depth  of  the  auger.  Clean  out  the 
chips,  and  fill  the  hole  with  kerosene.  Lay  a  board 
on  the  top  of  the  stump  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  leave 
them  until  July  ;  then  fill  the  holes  with  oil  again, 
and  in  about  three  or  four  days  set  them  on  fire.  I 
will  warrant  that  it  will  burn  the  stump,  roots  and 
all.  It  is  easier  and  better  than  with  any  stump  ma¬ 
chine  that  ever  was  made.  I  helped  clear  land  in  this 
way  in  Ohio,  and  I  know  what  it  will  do.  c.  .i.  s. 

Sanborn,  N.  Y. 

Twist  Them  Out  With  a  Pole. 

Cut  a  strong  lever  20  feet  long,  and  with  a  strong 
chain  you  can  pull  any  stump  up  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  through.  Select  one  stump  for  anchorage;  lay 
the  lever  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  you  wish  to 
draw,  and  with  a  gcod  pair  of  horses  at  the  long  end 
of  the  lever,  you  can  draw  more  stumps  in  one  day 
than  with  any  stump  machine  I  have  ever  seen.  You 
will  require  a  chain  made  of  three-fourth-inch  iron  to 
pull  a  10-inch  stump.  With  a  chain  25  feet  long  you 
can  clear  all  the  stumps  within  reach  of  the  first  an¬ 
chor  stump.  Jjsave  one  stump  wlthio  reach  of  the 
chain  to  pull  the  anchor,  and  the  work  is  complete. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y.  c,  l.  s. 

Fire  Them  Out  With  Dynamite. 

Subscriber,  page  345,  can  rid  his  land  of  stumps  very 
quickly  and  at  no  very  great  expense,  by  the  use  of 
dynamite.  It  can  be  had  at  about  12  or  14  cents  per 
pound,  and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
will  throw  out  a  good  sized  stump.  Many  people  are 
afraid  to  use  it,  but  it  is  no  more  dangerous  than  com¬ 
mon  powder,  a  hundred  times  less  trouble  to  use  and 
a  hundred  times  more  effective  in  use.  To  use  it, 
make  a  hole  with  an  iron  bar  under  the  stump  close  to 
the  main  root,  unwrap  one  end  of  a  stick  of  dynamite 
(those  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
best),  and  make  a  small  hole  in  the  dynamite  with  a 
small  stick  or  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil ;  into  this  push 
a  cap  or  exploder  into  which  has  been  shoved  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  fuse  of  suitable  length.  Having  done 
this,  put  the  wrapping  back  in  place  and  tie  a  string 
about  it  and  smear  with  soap  or  wagon  grease  so  as  to 
make  it  water  t’ght.  Place  the  dynamite  close  against 
the  stump  and  pack  it  there  with  earth  or  anything 
else  that  will  hold  it  in  contact  with  the  stump.  When 
all  is  ready,  pour  in  a  pail  of  water,  fire  the  end  of  the 
fuse,  skip  to  a  safe  distance  and  just  look  to  see  that 
stump  get  out  as  though  the  place  where  it  stood  were 
too  hot  to  hold  it.  This  way  of  getting  them  out  is 
much  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper  than  digging  or 
using  a  stump  puller.  No  matter  how  large  or  green 
the  stump,  it  must  come.  I  have  seen  the  pieces  fiy  15 
to  25  rods  when  an  extra  charge  was  used.  w. 


MORE  FACTS  ABOUT  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  receiving  many  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  asking  about  this  clover.  As  to  whether 
it  will  thrive  in  this  or  that  locality,  we  have  only  an 
opinion  to  offer.  Our  advice  is  to  experiment  in  a 
small  way  and  watch  the  development  of  the  crop. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft  writes  the  following,  which  is  a 
synopsis  of  many  replies  to  questions  sent  him  per¬ 
sonally  : 

Any  well-drained  soil  will  do,  but  it  is  not  favorable 
if  there  be  hardpan  too  near  the  surface.  The  plant  is 
an  annual ;  when  the  seed  ripens,  it  dies.  Seed  should 
be  sown,  10  to  15  pounds  per  acre,  in  July,  August  or 
September,  and  harrowed  or  brushed  in  lightly.  If 
weather  and  soil  be  dry,  roll ;  if  very  dry,  roll  hard. 
The  crop  matures  here  for  hay  or  green  feed,  eariy 
in  May  ;  for  seed,  in  June.  Sow  in  corn  or  any  track 
at  the  last  working.  Buckwheat  is  the  best  nurse 
crop  for  it ;  tomatoes  are  very  good.  Any  slight  shade 
protects  the  young  plants,  though  it  is  most  largely 
sown  by  itself.  Italian  Rye  grass  seed  may  profitably 
be  sown  with  it,  one  bushel  per  acre,  increasing  the 
weight  of  crop,  and  holding  the  clover  up,  as  it  is 
liable  to  grow  so  heavy  on  good  soil  as  to  fall  down. 
It  is  not  well  adapted  to  spring  sowing.  It  is  a  weed 
killer;  makes  the  best  of  hay,  green  feed  and  ensilage, 
and  improves  the  soil  in  aU  cases,  whatever  use  is 
made  of  it.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  any 
ill  effect  resulted  from  plojving  it  under,  as  practiced 
by  Mr.  J.  II  Hale,  of  Connecticut ;  on  the  contrary, 
its  good  effects  have  been  proclaimed  everywhere  it 
has  been  tried.  All  inquirers  ask  where  seed  can  be 


obtained.  Of  course,  I  grow  the  seed  and  have  some 
to  sell,  but  all  farmers  should  buy  from  their  local 
dealers  if  prices  are  reasonable,  and  they  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  getting  fresh,  clean,  domestic  seed  from  the 
acclimated  plant,  and  free  from  the  “  clever  cancer  ” 
that  is  found  in  the  imported  seed.  This  seed  deterio¬ 
rates  with  age  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  common 
clovers,  and  should  not  be  used  if  older  than  the  crop 
of  the  previous  year. 


What  Say? 

What  About  the  Milk  ? — I  am  living  in  southern 
Wisconsin,  90  miles  from  Chicago  and  two  miles  from 
the  railroad.  I  send  milk  to  the  factory  but  don’t  get 
satisfactory  prices.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommend 
some  method  of  handling  my  milk  so  that  I  can  get 
better  prices  ?  e.  r  b. 

Troy,  Wis. 

Potato  Sorter. — Will  those  who  have  used  any  of 
the  potato  sorting  machines,  give  their  opinions  of 
them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  Which  is  the  best?  reader. 

Baling  Alfalfa. — We  Texas  farmers  want  to  know 
whether  we  can  bale  Alfalfa  as  soon  as  dry,  or  will  it 
be  necessary  first  to  put  it  in  stacks  and  allow  it  to 
sweat  ?  Would  it  mildew  in  bales  if  put  up  dry,  say, 
four  days  after  being  cut  ?  c.  c. 

Velasco,  Texas. 

The  Life  of  a  Digger. — What  is  the  life  (in  acres 
dug)  of  the  different  makes  of  potato  diggers  ? 

Fishers,  N.  Y.  _  n.  a.  b. 


PROSPECT  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FRUITS. 

The  article  on  “A  Village  Fruit  Farm,”  page  344,  is 
not  overdrawn.  At  present  writing,  all  of  my  fruit 
trees  are  well  loaded,  with  the  exception  of  peaches  ; 
no  drop  has  occurred  from  the  excessive  rains  of  late. 
There  will  be  peaches  enough  for  a  crop  of  first 
quality  fruit.  The  outlook  for  German  prunes  is  very 
promising.  I  am  in  hopes  to  market  1,000  10-pound 
baskets. 

The  pear  crop,  so  far,  is  standing  this  excessive 
rainy  spell  remarkably  well.  I  have  sprayed  the 
pears  four  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  using  Paris- 
green  each  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which 
was  applied  before  the  buds  were  enlarged  very  much. 
After  all  this  spraying,  I  see  that  quite  a  few  pears 
are  becoming  affected  with  the  blotch  or  patch.  As 
yet  the  foliage  remains  perfectly  healthy.  Later  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Mixture  will  be  made  if  circumstances 
seem  to  require  it.  With  proper  care  and  attention 
I  shall  be  able  to  market  a  300-barrel  crop  of  pears. 

M.  A.  COOK. 


A  JOB  FOR  THE  DOG. 

Fig.  102,  page  375,  shows  a  device  that  is  said  to  be 
in  use  in  California  for  working  an  irrigating  pump. 
It  is  a  wheel  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  rim 
two  feet  wide.  Inside  of  this  a  dog  is  placed — there  are 
cleats  on  the  rim  to  give  him  a  footing.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  walk  or  run,  treadmill  fashion,  and  this  turns 
the  wheel  and  works  a  crank  which  connects  with  a 
pump  handle.  We  are  told  that  each  dog  is  worked 
about  half  an  hour — when  a  fresh  dog  is  put  in.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  some  ingenious  boy  to  show  how  valu¬ 
able  his  dog  is.  _ 


ALL  GOOD  BUTTER  GETS  A  PRIZE. 

justice  at  last. 

A  New  Departure  in  Awarding  Prizes  on  Dairy 
Goods  at  the  New  York  State  Fairs. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  slow  but 
sure,  are  at  the  next  State  Fair  to  do  just  what  I 
urged  when  secretary  in  1890.  The  Executive  Board 
have  put  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  next  State  Fair  in 
charge  of  Director  George  A.  Smith,  and  set  aside  $1,000 
for  paying  prizes  on  butter  and  cheese.  The  method 
heretofore  followed  by  the  society  in  awarding  prizes, 
was  to  offer  one  each  of  first,  second  and  third  in  each 
class  on  butter  and  cheese;  so  that,  no  matter  how 
many  exhibitors  and  how  superior  their  goods  might 
be  or  how  nearly  alike,  only  three  could  get  a  prize, 
and  the  rest  get  not  even  an  honorable  mention.  The 
first  year  that  I  was  secretary  I  saw  the  injustice  of 
this  plan,  and  that,  instead  of  drawing  out  a  large 
exhibit,  its  tendency  was  to  repel  exhibitors.  The 
next  year  I  went  with  the  judge  and  saw  numerous 
samples  of  butter  so  nearly  alike  that  so  good  a  judge 
of  butter  as  David  Lewis,  of  New  York,  said  he  would 
have  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  choose  between  the  pack¬ 
ages  to  be  given  second  and  third  prizes  and  those  to 
get  nothing. 

When  dairymen  were  urged  to  make  entries  and 
show  goods,  they  answered  that  it  would  cost  them  so 
much  to  put  their  goods  on  the  fair  grounds  and  that 
there  was  so  little  chance  for  them  to  get  one  of  the 
three  prizes  offered,  that  they  could  not  afford  the 


risk  and  expense.  I  suggested  the  plan  never  then 
used,  but  which  was  similar  to  the  one  now  adopted 
by  Mr.  Smith,  but  could  not  induce  the  executive 
board  to  try  it.  By  Mr.  Smith’s  plan,  every  exhibitor 
showing  butter  or  cheese  good  enough  to  score  74 
points  out  of  a  possible  100,  will  secure  a  prize  and  the 
amount  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  his  goods. 

The  plan  adopted  will  be  fully  published  in  the  an¬ 
nual  premium  list,  which  will  soon  be  sent  out  by  the 
secretary,  James  B.  Docharty,  Albany,  or  may  be  had 
of  George  A.  Smith,  same  address.  The  scale  of 
points  by  which  exhibits  will  be  judged  is  as  follows  : 


CHBKSB  MADE  FOR 

KXPOHT 

CHEKSK  FOn  HOME 

TRADE. 

TRADE. 

Flavor . 

.  <6 

Flavor . 

.  fO 

Texture  and  body. 

.  FO 

Texture  and  body . 

.  25 

Color . 

.  15 

Color . 

.  16 

Finish . 

.  10 

F.nlsh  . 

.  10 

AKgregate . 

.  100 

Aggregate . 

100 

BUTTER  IN 

EACH  CLASS- 

Flavor . 

.  46 

Grain . 

.  25 

Color . 

.  16 

Patting  . .. . 

.  10 

Packing  ... 

Aggregate .  100 

To  show  how  nicely  this  p’an  will  work,  and  how  fair 
it  will  be  to  exhibitors,  let  us  take  the  class. 


Butter  Made  in  Private  Dairy  in  Packages  : 

June  Made, 

As  an  illustration  :  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  sum 
to  be  given  in  this  class  will  be,  but  suppose  it  be  $150. 
Now  suppose  that  there  are  20  entries  in  this  class, 
and  that  15  of  them  will  score  75  points,  or  over.  Of 
course,  no  butter  not  good  enough  to  score  74  points, 
is  worthy  of  any  prize.  Now  suppose,  for  simplicity 
in  figuring,  that  the  judges  find  two  samples  scoring 
76  points,  thus  just  getting  within  the  prize  limit,  and 
other  samples  scoring  all  along  up  until  he  finds  two 
scoring  95  points,  one  96  and  one  98  points.  When  he 
figured  the  aggregate  of  points  scored  by  the  15  above 
74  points  each,  it  should  prove  just  150  points.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  this  case,  each  point  scored  above 
the  74  would  be  entitled  to  a  prize  of  $1.  Instead  of 
the  exhibitor  entering  the  sample  scoring  98  points 
getting  $50,  as  by  the  old  way,  the  one  entering  the 
sample  scoring  96,  getting  $30,  and  the  judge  being 
obliged  to  draw  cuts  to  decide  which  of  those  entering 
the  samples  scoring  95,  should  be  paid  $20,  and  which 
should  get  nothing,  and  no  one  below  them  getting 
anything,  the  owner  of  the  samples  would  be  paid 
for  the  98  point,  $24  for  his  excess  of  24  points.  The 
96  point  exhibitor  would  get  $22,  each  of  the  owners 
of  the  95  point  exhibits  would  get  $21,  and  so  down 
even  to  the  two  entering  the  76  point  butter,  which 
would  get  $2  each. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  method  of  distributing  all 
the  prize  money  in  the  dairy  department  should  call 
out  a  very  large  exhibit  and  that  the  new  dairy  house, 
although  it  is  to  be  doubled  in  size  should  not  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  goods  shown.  Nothing 
can  be  fairer  and  the  dairymen  should  show  that  they 
fully  appreciate  the  step  taken  forward.  j.  s.  w. 


MR.  SMITH  AND  THAT  BEAN. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Smith  (R.  N.-Y., 
page  251),  in  his  claim  that  those  who  introduce  new 
varieties  of  vegetables  to  the  public,  should  have  full 
credit  therefor  ;  that  the  originators  should  be  held  in 
especial  regard,  and  that  all  attempts  to  duplicate 
names  for  the  same  vegetable  should  be  severely 
censured.  I  have  always  endeavored  as  a  seedsman  to 
square  my  acts  with  my  theories.  This  bean  I  got 
directly  from  the  gardener  who  claims  to  have  im¬ 
proved  it  and  fixed  its  type,  paying  him  his  own  price 
for  it,  $25  a  bushel,  with  his  permission  to  name  it,  he 
stating  to  me  that  he  had  never  sold  any  to  any  seeds¬ 
man  and  that  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  it  had  never  been  introduced.  After  my  catalogue 
was  out,  correspondence  with  Mr.  Smith  developed 
the  fact  that  he  had  obtained  the  same  bean  through  a 
friend  who  had  obtained  it  originally  from  the  same 
gardener  of  whom  I  had  obtained  mine  ;  and  that  he 
had  sent  me  a  sample  two  or  three  years  before.  On 
examination,  my  note  book  showed  that  beans  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  single  pole  had  been  received  and  the 
word  “failure”  was  written  against  them.  It  was  a 
season  when  many  varieties  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  to  get  an  idea  what  a  bean  is  by  the  result  from  a 
single  pole,  is  about  as  difficult  as  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  potato  from  the  results  obtained  from  plant¬ 
ing  a  single  tuber.  For  this  reason  in  my  experiment 
grounds  I  always  aim  to  plant  three  or  more  poles  of 
each  kind.  In  cataloguing  the  bean  as  Mammoth  Car¬ 
mine  Podded,  I  was  entirely  unaware  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  one  catalogued  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
pricing  it  at  retail  at  half  what  I  paid  for  it  at  whole¬ 
sale.  As  the  matter  stands,  I  think  we  would  each  do 
well  another  season  to  handle  it  with  an  alias,  the  one 
name  to  indicate  that  given  by  the  introducer  and  the 
other  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  improver  or  origi¬ 
nator  in  his  own  property.  j  j.  h  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 
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THE  LARGEST  HENHOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

What  do  the  readers  of  The  R-.  N.-Y.  think  of  a  hen¬ 
house  holding  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  fowls  at 
once?  Yet  there  is  such  a  one  in  Hoboken  just  across 
the  river  from  New  York  City.  It  is  not,  however,  in¬ 
tended  for  keeping  fowls  in  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
was  built  by  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  live  fowls  that  were  shipped  over  that 
road.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  live  poultry  are  received  in  this  market.  Much 
of  it  comes  from  the  West ;  even  from  as  far  as  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  This  comes  by  the  car-load  and  none 
other  is  handled  in  this  house.  Formerly  the  poultry 
was  in  large  crates  or  coops,  and  these  were  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  on  platform  cars  with  an  alley  be¬ 
tween  the  coops  for  the  attendants,  who  always  ac¬ 
companied  the  cars,  to  feed  and  water  the  stock  in 
transit.  Within  the  past  year  or  two  cars  built 
especially  for  this  traffic  have  come  into  use,  and  as 
the  trade  has  increased  it  has  become  necessary  to 
have  greater  facilities  for  handling  it  at  the  terminus. 

This  henhouse  is  300  feet  long,  63  feet  wide,  and  22 
feet  high  in  the  center,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $8,000. 
It  looks  like  an  immense  corn  crib,  as  the  sides  and 
ends,  except  the  doors,  are  mostly  slatted  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  Through  the  center,  lengthwise,  extend  two 
tracts  on  which  the  cars  are  run  in  to  be  unloaded  on 
the  platforms  on  either  side.  These  platforms  are  on 
a  level  with  the  car  fioors.  At  intervals  along  the 
outside  on  each  side,  are  doors  through  which  the 
coops  may  be  loaded  on  wagons.  Not  a  chicken  was 
visible. 

“You  haven’t  a  very  large  stock  on  hand,”  I  re¬ 
marked  to  one  of  the  men  who  were  repairing  and  nail¬ 
ing  up  coops. 

“No;”  was  the  reply,  “we  don’t  intend  to  keep 
fowls  here  any  longer  than  we  can  possibly  help.  This 
house  is  built  simply  to  handle  them  in  as  fast  as  they 
come  from  the  cars.” 

“Do  you  return  these  coops  to  the  shippers  ?’’ 

“No  ;  these  are  used  to  put  the  poultry  in  from  the 
patent  shipping  cars.  The  coops  are  built  into  the 
latter  and  cannot  be  removed.  We  have  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  fowls  into  these  in  which  they  are  delivered  to 
the  receivers.” 

“How  many  fowls  will  this  building  hold  at  once  ?” 

“We  have  had  nine  car-loads  in  here  at  a  time.” 

“What  is  a  car-load  ?” 

“About  4,000.” 

Under  the  platforms  on  each  side  of  the  house  is  con¬ 
siderable  space,  and  this  is  utilized  for  storing  fowls 
as  well  as  the  space  on  the  platform,  on  which  coops 
may  be  piled  many  tiers  high.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  think  of  a  better  arrangement  for  handling  live 
poultry  in  large  numbers.  p-  h.  v. 


[Every  query  musi  be  a'jccinpar.led  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  ihe 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Beiore  asklnit  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  artswered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  lew  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  HIRED  MAN’S  WAGES. 

HOW  THEV  BANGE  IN  THE  WEST. 

From  Southern  Illinois. 

Farm  hands  are  laborers  that  don’t  fit  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  are  considered  good  enough  for  the  farm. 
At  present,  such  are  fairly  plenty.  Wages  per  month 
with  board,  are  $10  to  $15;  per  day  with  board,  50  to 
75  cents;  without  board  75  cents  to  $1.  Harvest 
wages  are  somewhat  higher,  about  $1.25  per  day. 

Centralia,  Ill.  w.  c. 

Good  Help  Scarce  In  Oregon. 

Farm  labor  has  always  been  higher  on  this  coast 
than  in  the  East ;  an  extra  good  hand  is  always  at  a 
premium  everywhere,  and  such  a  one  here  could  get 
$225  per  year.  There  are  plenty  of  laborers,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  desirable  class  for  farm  hands  ;  they  all 
want  to  work  on  public  works  and  get  big  pay  for 
little  work.  The  only  good  help  a  farmer  can  obtain 
at  anything  like  reasonable  figures  is  when  an  Eastern 
man  or  a  German  comes  along.  After  they  have 
learned  how  to  do  your  work,  they  soon  catch  on  and 
object  to  working  over  10  hours.  The  Portland 
Charitable  Society  offered  the  Industrials  food  and 
lodgings  for  one  week  for  work  on  the  street,  and 
agreed  to  furnish  every  man  labor  in  the  country  at  the 
end  of  a  week  ;  but  they  all  ridiculed  the  idea.  There 
is  but  little  desirable  help  to  be  had  at  anything  like 
reasonable  figures,  and  farmers  are  changing  their 
methods  of  farming  or  renting  their  farms,  so  as  to 
hire  as  little  as  possible.  Farm  wages  in  Oregon 
range  from  $12  to  $25  per  month  according  to  the 
length  of  time,  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  kind  of 


work  to  be  done.  At  present,  wages  are  less  than 
ever  before  ;  average  wages  for  the  summer  are  $18  to 
$20  from  7  o’clock  A.  m.  to  sunset.  J  w.  b. 

Middleton,  Oregon. 

Things  Easier  in  Minnesota. 

There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  ip  procuring  help 
now  as  there  was  a  few  years  ago,  in  this  locality. 
Farm  hands,  though  not  always  of  the  best  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.,  are  getting  from  $12  to  $20  per  month  this 
season.  I  hired  a  good  man  this  spring  at  75  cents 
per  day.  We  try  never  to  make  any  reference  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day’s  work  on  the 
farm ;  but  make  use  of  the  time  the  best  wa  can  from 
about  5  A.  M.  to  about  7  or  8  p.  m.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  here  without  any  employment  at  present. 
They  asked  so  much  early  in  the  spring  that  farmers 
would  not  hire  them,  and  in  consequence,  they  are 
left  now  without  anything  to  do.  J-  s- 

Kasson,  Minn. 

California,  The  Hired  Man’s  Paradise 

The  wages  for  farm  laborers  in  this  part  of  Ciiifor 
nia  are  $25  per  month  and  boarl.  Permanent  laborers 
are  also  lodged.  Transients  bring  their  blankets, 
usually,  and  sleep  in  barns,  or  other  outbuildings. 

No  washing,  mending,  or  other  personal  services  are 
included.  Skilled  help,  such  as  butter  makers,  receive 
$30  to  $35  in  private  dairies,  and  from  $50  to  $100  in 
creameries.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  4  A.  m.  to  6 
or  6.30  p.  M.  Th  s  section  is  almost  wholly  given  over 
to  dairying  and  poultry  raising,  which  accounts  for 
the  long  hours.  Flocks  of  1,000  hens  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  here,  and  the  farmer  who  does  not  keep  300  or  400 
hens  is  not  “in  it.”  It  is  no  trouble  whatever  to  pro¬ 
cure  all  the  farm  help  wanted  ;  sometimes  milkers  are 
hard  to  get  in  April  and  May  when  all  the  cows  are 
giving  milk.  Italians,  Swiss,  Danes,  Portuguese  and 
Germans  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  farm 
laborers. 

Petaluma,  Cal.  - 

Many  Plants  From  a  Little  Tuber. 

K.  B.,  Berea,  O. — Please  describe  the  method  of 
slipping  the  sprouts  from  potatoes  and  the  kind  of  soil 
in  which  they  should  be  set.  How  many  sprouts  can 
be  taken  from  one  eye  ? 

Ans. — Here  are  two  notes  from  men  who  have  tried 
greenhouse  culture  for  the  Carman  No.  1  potato  : 

On  February  1  the  piece  of  Carman  No.  1  potato 
which  had  two  eyes,  was  planted  in  a  mixture  of  pul¬ 
verized  charcoal  and  sphagnum  moss  and  placed  on  the 
propagating  bed  in  the  greenhouse.  In  about  two 
weeks,  the  tops  of  the  sprouts  which  were  about  two 
inches  high  were  cut  off  and  placed  in  sand  in  the  bed, 
and  about  10  days  after,  being  rooted,  were  potted  off. 
Then  there  were  more  shoots  ready  to  be  cut  off  and 
put  in  sand,  and  this  was  followed  up  until  J  une  1, 
when  there  were  25  plants  potted  and  as  many  more 
in  the  propagating  bed.  On  June  1,  they  were  planted 
.  outdoors  and  are  now  looking  well.  k.  m.  bbacy. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

I  am  not  proud  of  my  success  with  the  Carman 
potato  in  greenhouse  treatment.  I  got  23  plants  up 
to,  say,  four  inches  when  they  were  potted  in  four- 
inch  pots  and  the  tops  taken  for  cuttings.  When 
started  again,  they  had  potatoes  the  size  of  marbles  on 
the  original  plants,  and  on  the  cuttings  a  there  were 
potatoes  the  size  of  peas  with  no  signs  of  roots.  I  set 
the  plants  in  the  open  ground  where  they  acted  as 
though  maturing,  with  the  potatoes  but  little  larger 
than  when  set.  I  shall  try  to  see  whether  the  little 
things  will  grow  and  make  a  crop.  No  more  green¬ 
house  fcr  me  with  choice  seed,  until  I  have  more  ex¬ 
perience.  HALLOCK. 

A  Mare  With  Surfeit. 

N.  N.,  Laney,  Wis.— What  shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
surfeit  in  horses?  It  breaks  out  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  commences  Last  winter  I  fed  a  lot  of  bran, 
and  about  two  ounces  of  sulphur  to  each  horse  twice 
a  day ;  but  this  spring  it  breaks  out  all  the  same. 
One  of  the  horses  is  a  breeding  mare,  and  it  seems  not 
to  affect  her  much  while  she  is  suckling  the  colt,  but 
the  colt  gets  the  surfeit.  As  the  mare  is  a  good  one 
for  raising  heavy  horses,  I  would  like  to  get  her 
cured,  if  possible,  or  I  shall  have  to  quit  raising  colts. 

Ans.— Surfeit  is  usually  due  to  some  fault  in  the 
diet,  the  surroundings  of  the  animals,  or  to  lack  of 
proper  grooming.  It  occurs  most  commonly  during 
spring  and  fall.  Treatment  consists  in  opening  the 
bowels  by  an  active  purgative,  to  be  followed  by  a 
course  of  tonics.  Give  six  to  eight  drams  each  of  the 
best  aloes  and  ginger  (either  in  a  ball  or  a  drink), 
according  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  animal.  If 
the  bowels  are  not  freely  moved  by  this  dose,  repeat 
it  in  three  days.  Mares  well  advanced  in  pregnancy 
should  not  receive  the  full  dose  of  purgative  until 
after  foaling.  Yearlings  may  receive  one-fourth,  and 
two-year-olds  one-half  of  the  above  dose.  Colts  can 
better  be  given  castor  oil,  in  doses  of  three  to  six 
ounces,  according  to  age.  After  the  bowels  have 


been  moved,  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following 
powder  on  the  feed  twice  daily  :  Powdered  nux  vom 
ica,  one-fourth  pound,  powdered  gentian  root  one-half 
pound,  nitrate  of  potash  one-fourth  pound,  sulphate 
of  soda  one  pound  ;  mix.  f.  e  k. 

How  Far  North  Will  Crimson  Clover  Thrive  P 
F.  O.  L  ,  Oswego  County,  N.  F  — What  does  Crimson 
clover  seed  cost  per  pound  ?  How  many  pounds  are 
sown  per  acre  ?  How  many  crops  are  secured  from  a 
seeding  ?  How  many  months  does  it  take  to  grow  the 
crop  ?  Will  it  grow  in  43  degrees  north  latitude  ? 

Ans  — The  price  runs  from  $5  to  $7  50  a  bushel  of  60 
pounds.  Growers  generally  use  about  14  pounds  per 
acre — see  Mr.  Bancroft’s  article.  There  is  but  one  crop 
of  seed.  At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  crop  was  cut  before 
the  heads  formed  and  the  roots  sent  up  a  second 
growth.  It  made  a  crop  of  forage  in  less  than  90. days 
when  sowed  May  19.  In  Delaware,  it  is  sowed  in 
August  and  cut  the  following  May.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  north  it  will  prove  hardy.  It  stood  the  past 
winter  with  the  Hales  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Here  is  a  note  from  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. : 

“  I  am  trying  this  clover  somewhat,  and  if  it  prove 
hardy,  will  be  a  great  thing  for  fruit  farmers.  I  sowed 
a  small  piece  last  August,  and  it  went  through  the 
winter  all  right,  is  in  full  bloom  now,  and  very  fiae.  I 
wish  to  save  the  seed.  Should  I  get  it  from  the  first 
crop,  or  cut  it  once  and  let  it  seed  later  ?”  d.  r.  p. 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Cat  the  seed  from  the  first  crop. 

The  Story  of  Orchard  Grass. 

L.  C.  V.,  WertsvlUe,  N.  F.— 1.  Will  Orchard  grass 
stand  the  winter?  If  so,  how  long  will  it  thrive? 
How  will  it  answer  for  meadow  or  pasture  to  take  the 
place  of  Timothy,  and  at  what  season  should  it  be 
sown  ?  2.  How  about  the  extra  seed  potato  for  sub¬ 

scribers  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Orchard  grass  is  a  perennial  and  will  last 
for  many  years,  growing  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
according  to  the  soil.  Thick  seeding— about  three 
bushels  to  the  acre — is  desirable  to  overcome  its 
natural  habit  of  growing  in  tufts.  If  cut  young,  all 
cattle  relish  it  and  it  is  considered  more  nutritious 
than  Timothy.  It  is  valuable  either  for  pasture  or 
meadow.  For  hay,  it  must  be  cut  early.  It  is  very 
early  in  its  growth  and  continues  growing  until  late 
October.  When  cut  it  starts  again  quickly.  It  ripens 
just  before  Red  clover.  It  may  be  sown  in  early  spring 
just  so  soon  as  the  land  can  be  prepared  or  in  late 
August.  It  will  crowd  out  almost  any  other  grass.  2. 
We  shall  give  our  friends  exact  information  as  to  the 
potatoes  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  what  the  crop 
will  be. 

What  Is  “Odorless  Phosphate”? 

W.  O.  E.,  Whitbii,  Ontario.— What  is  odorless  phos¬ 
phate?  If  it  is  so  valuable  as  the  maker  claims,  I 
wonder  that  there  is  so  little  said  about  it  in  agricul¬ 
tural  papers. 

Ans  — This  is  the  same  as  basic  slag.  It  is  a  product 
resulting  from  the  use  of  lime  in  smelting  iron  ore. 
The  phosphorus  in  the  ore  unites  with  the  lime  ito 
form  phosphate  of  lime  and  this  is  found  mixed  with 
other  slag.  It  is  afterwards  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 
An  ordinary  specimen  will  contain  about  19  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  52  per  cent  of  lime.  The 
trouble  with  this  material  is  that  the  manufacturers 
charge 'too  much  for  it.  If  it  could  be  sold  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate,  it  would  prove  a  good  source  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  but  at  present  retail  prices,  it  cannot  rank  with 
other  sources  for  profit.  The  manufacturers  are  too 
modest  about  letting  the  public  know  what  they  have 
to  sell.  Write  to  the  Connecticut  Station  (New 
Haven,  Conn,,)  and  ask  for  the  1890  report. 

Clover  in  the  Corn ;  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

E.  P.  B.,  La  Plume,  Pa —1.  What  clover  is  best  to 
sow  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  Medium  or 
Mammoth  ?  I  want  it  for  pasture  next  spring  and  to 
plow  down  in  the  fall.  2.  What  is  The  R  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  Crimson  clover  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania  ? 
Would  it  recommend  sowing  the  15  acres  of  corn  with 
it,  or  will  it  be  too  expensive  to  try  on  so  large  a  scale? 

3  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  water  to  use  more 
than  the  50  gallons  (page  311)  to  dilute  the  solution. 
We  intend  to  spray  our  potatoes. 

Axs. — 1  and  2.  Our  advice  would  be  to  sow,  say, 
three  acres  in  Crimson  clover  and  the  rest  in  Medium. 
This  will  give  you  an  excellent  chance  for  comparison. 
We  think  the  Crimson  will  succeed  -with  you,  but  do 
not  advise  putting  the  whole  area  in  it  to  oegin  with. 
3.  We  would  double  the  quantity  of  water.  See  page 
253  for  complete  directions  for  mixing. 

Bye,  Buckwheat  and  Fertilizers. 

D.  B.  L.,  Polkvllle,  N.  Y,—l  sowed  a  run-down  field 
with  rye,  but  the  grass  seed  did  not  take.  Th'^re’s  a 
fair  stand  of  rye.  Shall  I  plow  under  the  rye  after 
blooming,  sow  with  buckwheat,  plow  under  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  seed  down?  Or  shall  I  harvest  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  invest  the  profit  in  fertilizers  ?  Or,  shall  I 
grow  the  rye  and  invest  the  profit  in  fertilizers  ?  All 
labor  is  to  be  hired  except  the  team.  Tne  soil  is  a 
clay  inclined  to  slate. 

Ans. — As  an  opinion  only,  we  would  say,  plow  under 
the  rye  and  sow  buckwheat.  Harvest  the  buckwheat 
and  sow  rye  and  grass  seed,  using  a  portion  of  tne 
money  obtained  for  the  buckwheat  in  buying  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  use  on  the  rye.  IT or  seed,  let  the  Crimson 
clover  mature  as  early  as  it  will. 
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Wltrate  at  Different  Times. 

J  II  ,  Nutlky,  N.  J.—  Same  time  since, 
there  was  a  discussion  in  Tjik  R.  N.-Y. 
as  to  whether  it  was  better  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  one  or  several  applications. 
In  my  opinion,  the  advantage  of  apply¬ 
ing  at  different  times  is  in  a  more  per¬ 
fect  distribution.  In  olden  times,  when 
our  mothers  made  saleratus  biscuits,  if 
the  saleratus  were  not  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  we  got  a  taste  of  the  alkali,  it  was 
very  distasteful.  So  I  think  the  corn  or 
other  plants  would  prefer  the  food  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  I  think  it 
was  Prof.  Johnson  who  said,  “  too  much 
soluble  plant  food  is  not  good,  as  it  tends 
to  carbonize  the  rootlets.” 

Hired  Men's  Wages ;  Egg  Records. 

T.  M.  R.,  Fairview,  Pa.— Hands  are 
scarce  and  hard  to  get  here,  at  31.25  per 
day  and  board  themselves,  or  31  per  day 
and  board — two  meals.  I  think  it  is  an 
outrage  and  a  shame  on  this  nation  that 
they  should  let  such  a  horde  of  tramps  as 
Coxey’s  gang  march  through  the  country 
to  the  seat  of  government,  annoying  and 
imposing  upon  the  charities  of  civil  and 
industrious  citizens.  “In  the  s«eat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,”  is  the  de¬ 
cree  to  mankind,  and  these  gangs  should 
be  compelled  to  earn  their  living  in 
some  way  instead  of  being  allowed  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  charities  of  the  public  and 
loaf  around  to  breed  disease  and  pesti¬ 
lence.  There  is  work  of  some  kind,  or 
uncultivated  land  about  every  man’s 
home  or  town  or  city  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living  if  they  are  willing 
to  work.  May  22,  first  ripe  strawberries, 
Michel’s  Early.  My  egg  record  from  115 
Brown  Leghorns  :  January,  32  dozens  ; 
February,  86  dozens  ;  March,  175  dozens; 
April,  17()  7-12  dozens  ;  May  to  this  date, 
10914^  dozens. 

Curlag  Sweet  Corn. 

W.  L.,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. — On 
page  336,  G.  1).  inquires  for  the  best 
method  to  cure  seed  corn  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  A  great  deal  of  Evergreen  sweet 
corn  is  grown  for  seed  about  here,  and  it 
IS  mostly  cured  in  boxes  holding  two 
bushels  each.  Tne  ends  of  the  boxes  are 
of  inch  boards  14  x  17  inches.  The  bot¬ 
toms  and  sides  are  of  strips,  one  half 
inch  thick,  two  inches  wide  and  two  feet 
long.  We  husk  directly  into  these  crates, 
and  when  they  are  filled,  they  are  col¬ 
lected  each  day  and  set  in  tiers  three 
high  on  six-inch  blocks,  covered  with 
boards  and  well  braced.  They  remain 
until  cold  weather,  when  the  corn  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  is  taken  to  the  barn, 
sorted  and  shelled.  In  curing  seed  corn, 
it  is  necessary  to  husk  it  early  that  it 
may  thoroughly  dry  before  winter,  as 
freezing  injures  the  germ.  Some  have 
tried  kiln  drying  in  moderate  heat ;  but 
for  various  reasons  that  has  proven  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  method  described  above.  Though 
these  crates  are  somewhat  expensive  at 
first,  yet,  if  carefully  housed  when  not 
in  use,  they  will  last  for  years.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  saving  in  handling  the  crop, 
they  form  the  most  economical  cribbing 
for  all  varieties  of  corn. 

Catching  a  Seeding. 

W.  E.  R.,  Dover,  N.  H. — On  page  231 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  G.  P.  asks  in  regard  to 
re-seeding  clay  land.  Eight  years  ago 
next  August  1  plowed  a  piece  of  such 
land,  which  bore  a  little  hay  and  a  good 
many  vines.  I  put  on  about  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
ground  bone,  and  seeded  with  Timothy, 
one-half  bushel  to  the  acre — putting  in 
clover  seed  in  the  spring.  This  has  borne 
good  crops  of  hay  ever  since,  but  some 
parts  of  it  are  running  out.  A  year  ago 
last  August,  I  plowed  about  one-half  of 
the  piece,  and  put  on  a  fair  quantity  of 
barnyard  manure  and  300  pounds  per 


acre  of  Cleveland  fertilizer,  and  seeded 
with  Timothy  and  Red  Top,  putting  on 
clover  seed  last  spring.  Last  season,  it 
bore  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  was  so  thick 
that  the  clover  seed  did  not  catch  very 
well.  I  intend  to  plow  and  re-seed 
the  rest  of  the  piece  next  August,  but 
will  not  seed  quite  so  heavily.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  oats  are  not  a 
very  good  crop  for  clay  land ;  I  would 
pref  e'  to  put  them  on  lighter  ground  and 
sow  grass  seed  with  them,  thus  saving 
one  plowing.  We  often  do  that  way 
here  on  ground  that  has  not  been  planted. 

“  Gold  and  Slver  Dollars.” 

W.  O  E.,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
— Does  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  term  “dollar”?  Has 
not  the  use  of  it  slightly  mystified  its 
ideas  of  relative  values  ?  It  seems  so  to 
me — calling  a  thing,  whether  so  much 
gold,  so  much  silver,  or  a  bit  of  paper 
finely  engraved,  a  “dollar,”  in  no  wise 
affects  its  value.  If  a  bushel  of  wheat 
can  be  bought  for  .73  of  a  gold  dol¬ 
lar  while  it  takes  1.10  of  a  silver 
dollar  to  purchase  the  same  quantity, 
the  unavoidable  inference  is  that  the 
difference  must  be  in  the  value  of  the 
two  metals  which,  though  they  pass  under 
the  same  name,  ara  yet  by  no  means  the 
same  thing.  If  you  degrade  the  term 
“dollar”  by  applying  it  to  something 
that  is  only  worth  .73  of  a  gold  dollar 
in  the  expectation  that  you  will  thereby 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  this  so- 
called  dollar,  disappointment  will  surely 
follow.  You  might  with  just  as  much 
reason  expect  to  maintain  the  value,  or 
purchasing  power,  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
at  one  constant  proportion  to  that  of  a 
gold  dollar  by  calling  the  bushel  of  wheat 
a  dollar. 

As  in  weight,  in  time  and  in  measure, 
so  in  the  case  of  money  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  fix  upon  the  unit,  as  a 
pound,  an  hour,  a  foot,  a  dollar.  The 
amount  or  value  of  the  unit  which  is  to 
ser^e  as  a  measure  of  comparison  in 
determining  the  relative  amounts  or 
values  of  things,  is  fixed  by  long  estab¬ 
lished  custom,  by  authority,  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  trade  or  guild,  or  by  legal 
enactment.  The  one  essential  requisite 
to  fit  it  to  serve  its  purpose  is  that  it  be 
as  nearly  as  is  practicable  exact,  definite, 
unalterable.  To  attempt  to  regulate  any 
system  on  a  basis  of  two  different  units 
whose  relative  values  are  constantly 
varying,  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would 
be  to  try  to  steer  a  ship  across  the  ocean 
by  the  use  of  two  compasses  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  which  was  a  constantly 
varying  quantity.  It  is  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  to  fix  upon  any  dollar  that 
will  always  under  all  circumstances  be 
constant  in  value ;  but  it  will  not  sim¬ 
plify  matters  to  have  two  different  dollars 
whose  relative  values  to  each  other  even 
are  not  constant.  We  know  that  just 
about  in  proportion  as  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  supply  of  wheat  and  the 
demand  for  it  varies,  so  does  the  value 
or  selling  price  of  a  bushel  go  up  or 
down  as  the  case  may  be.  No  human 
device  or  juggling  with  the  names  of 
things  can  prevent  it.  Then,  why  should 
we  suppose  it  possible  to  maintain  any 
fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  gold 
and  the  value  of  silver  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — Just  now  we  have  only  to 


In  writing  to  adyertlsera  please  always  mention 
THi  Buhal. 


Chronic  Indisfestion 

Kept  me  in  very  poor  health  for  five  years. 
I  began  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
my  digestion  was  helped  by  the  first  three 

Hood’s  pSr. 

doses.  I  have  4  4  ^ 

nowtaken^  ^  M 
over  four  bot- 

ties,  and  I  firmly  believe  it  has  cured  me, 
and  also  saved  my  life.  Mrs  R  E. 
Prince,  Bushville,  N.  Y.  Get  HOOD  S. 


Hood's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable. 


say  that  we  used  the  term  in  a  half  play¬ 
ful  way  to  illustrate  the  value  of  The  R. 
N.-Y  at  present  as  compared  with  the 
old  paper.  We  had  in  mind  the  market 
value  of  the  silver  and  gold  in  two  dol¬ 
lars.  Later  we  will  take  up  this  subject 
at  greater  length. 


How  TO  Root  Cuttings  of  Rugosa  Hy¬ 
brids  — It  was  stated  under  Ruralisms 
last  week  that  a  friend  (an  experienced 
rose  grower)  of  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  of 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  had  met  with  easy  suc¬ 
cess  in  striking  cuttings  of  the  hybrid 
Rugosa,  Agnes  Emily  Carman.  Dr.  Van 
Fleet,  at  our  request,  asked  his  friend  to 
explain  his  method  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
he  has  kindly  complied  as  follows  : 

“On  December  21,  1893,  I  potted  one 
budded  stock  plant  of  the  rose  Agnes 
Emily  Carman  into  a  six -inch  pot.  The 
soil  used  was  ordinary  loam  from  an  old 
fence  row  ;  no  manure  was  used.  The 
house  in  which  the  plant  was  grown  is 
100  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  two  thirds 
span,  with  a  southern  exposure  and 
heated  by  fiues.  A  night  temperature  of 
50  to  56  degrees  was  maintained,  and  a 
daily  temperature  of  60  to  75  degrees. 


with  proper  ventilation  during  favorable 
weather.  The  first  crop,  consisting  of 
51  cuttings,  nearly  all  made  with  a  single 
eye,  was  planted  in  pure,  sharp  limestone 
sand,  in  the  south  bench  of  the  same 
house  in  which  the  stock  plant  was 
grown.  The  heat  supply  was  from  an 
eight-inch  terra  cotta  pipe  under  the 
bench  ;  distance  from  the  fire  hox,  about 
75  feet.  The  entire  length  of  the  flue  is 
100  feet,  with  open  circulation.  The  cut¬ 
tings  were  well  watered  and  covered 
with  paper  when  necessary,  and  never 
were  allowed  to  become  dry.  On  March 
28,  1894,  44  of  the  cuttings  were  rooted 
and  potted  in  2K-iuch  pots,  good,  fresh 
loam  without  manure  being  used.  On 
March  31,  the  second  crop  of  cuttings, 
36  in  number,  was  planted  ;  20  of  these 
rooted  and  were  potted  May  10,  making 
the  total  number  from  one  plant  64,  to 

date.”  ANTOINE  WINTZER. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

The  Rose-margined  European  beech 
is  at  this  time  the  most  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated  tree  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
“rose”  color  is  really  a  pink  or  light 
crimson — almost  a  light  purple.  The 
rest  of  the  leaf  is  of  the  deep  purple  of 
the  Purple  beech.  We  know  not  how 
the  delicate  pink  or  rose  color  will  stand 
the  summer  sun,  but  at  present  nothing 


liiNK 

THINKS 

IN  CHOOSING  DRINKS  AND 

HIRES’ 

Rootbeer 

WILL  LINK  YOUR  THINKS. 

Deliciously  Exhilarating,  Spark¬ 
ling,  Effervescent.  Wholesome 
as  well.  Purifies  the  blood,  tick¬ 
les  the  palate.  Ask  your  store¬ 
keeper  for  it.  Get  the  Genuine. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  beautiful  picture  cards 
and  book. 

THE  CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


before  buying  a  new  harness 

Send  2c  slainp  for 
Catalogue  o£ 

Oak  Band  Made 
eulteverybody  and 
approval.  It  costs 
kno'w  where  you 
/cur  money. 

KING  (&  CO.  Mfbk  lu,  Church  St.  Orrego^N.T. 


Send  Us  Your  Address, 


80  ))age  Illustrated 
diftereiitstyles  Ture 
HaiTiess.  Prices  to 
shipped  subjeel  to 
but  a  2c  stamp  to 
get  best  value  for 


and  we  will  mall  you  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  List  of  FINE  SUKREYS,  BUGGIES  and 
ROAD  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  giving  them  the  beneht  of  the  Dealers’ 
Profits.  NO  DEALERS  HANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  sell  by  Correspondence  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BTJCKBOABD  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydranlio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elerators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalog  e. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

IIS  W.WaterSt..SYRACU8K.N, 


PAM  Ml  IIP  IMACHiNKRY  and  SUFFLIKS. 

wfllllllliU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill  ,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  CAVZ  DEALCn'S 
AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS, 
tvltlmy  our  Oxford  Boss  Bicycle,  siiit- 
eiG'tf  sex,  made  of  best  nia- 
Xyjr  teriiil,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 

adjusted  and  lully  warranted.  Write  lo-day  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free.  OXlFoim  Mr'O.  CO. 

S38  Wabash  Avehue,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VARIETY 

,  SPRINKlfRS 

^  WDtaHARH0Y*TIRtS*a4WHtti?' 
NEWyORK  OFFICE  HARDWOOO.STEELAXLE&BESr&CHEAPEST 

N9  4ST0NEST  HOBSON  8c  C0..TBtamy.  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA 


Best  Irrigated  fruit 
and  farm  lands  in 
Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  only  Wlii  00 
an  acre.  Bearing 
Orchard.  an  acre,  by  jolnlna  the  three  F.’s 

colony.  Write  for  particulars  of  the  ;  Ian. 


FIRM,  FIELD  IND  FIRESIDE’S  GOLONrOEPT., 

Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  oners  for 
sale  en  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  160  OOD  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famoos 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oners  allow  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
■‘Yazoo  D8lta,”MlsB.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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Ruralisms— Confinticd. 
less  than  a  colored  portrait  could  show 
its  striking  beauty.  The  plant  was  sent 
to  us  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  (Rochester, 
N.  Y.)  for  trial. 

May  27  the  plants  on  the  plot  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  sowed  August  28,  were  fully 
2)4  feet  high,  or  rather  the  stems  were 
that  length.  Measuring  from  the  ground, 
the  plants  stood  uniformly  about  18 
inches.  This  is  because  of  heavy,  beat¬ 
ing  rains  which  partly  lodged  them,  and 
although  the  top  portions  recovered,  the 
lower  stems  remained  prostrate.  The 
plants  are  in  fullest  bloom,  so  that  as 
one  looks  at  the  brilliant  plot  he  sees 
more  crimson  than  green.  The  hum  of 
bees  may  be  heard  .50  feet  away.  In  this 
plot  we  have  found  one  plant  that  bears 
white  flowers,  and  several  that  bear  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  lighter  shade  of  crimson — pink 
describes  it  as  well  as  any  other  word. 

Cor.UMHU8  gooseberry  is  again  bearing 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  The  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  bushes  have,  every  one, 
set  fruit  which  is  now  the  size  of  peas. 
The  Japan  variegated  hop  vines  are 
three  inches  high  from  self-sown  seed. 
Grape  vines  have  all  passed  the  winter 
without  harm  and  are  unusually  full  of 
buds. 

The  Golden  Oak. — We  have  talked 
about  the  Golden  oak  (Quercus  Robur 
pedunculata  concordia)  for  many  years 
in  a  general  way.  Now  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  a  particalar  way. 

About  three  years  ago  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  our  Golden  oak  and  a  Purple 
beech — growing  too  near  to  it — would 
interfere.  The  oak  grows  much  faster 
than  the  Purple  beech,  and  we  desired 
to  keep  both  about  the  same  size  so  that 
the  contrast  of  color  should  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  they  should  appear  more 
like  companion  trees.  The  oak  was 
therefore  cut  back.  The  next  year  (1893) 
it  was  again  severely  cut  back.  It  is 
now  about  20  feet  high  and  about  12 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  of  a 
strictly  conical  form. 

We  do  not  approve,  as  a  rule,  of  this 
sort  of  topiary  work.  It  is  better  taste, 
no  doubt,  that  every  tree  and  shrub 
should  grow  according  to  its  nature,  so 
that  it  may  display  its  full  individuality. 
But  there  are  exceptions,  and  this  is  one. 
The  tree  looks  as  if  this  were  its  natural 
habit.  The  effect  of  cutting  back  has 
been  to  increase  the  size  of  the  leaves 
and  to  intensify  its  color.  The  color  of 
the  leaves  as  we  write  (May  28)  is  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  like  that  of  a  lemon 
not  quite  ripe  ;  and  it  is  intensely  of  this 
color.  Visitors  exclaim.  “  What  a  beau¬ 
tiful  object;”  “How  lovely;”  “I  never 
saw  anything  so  charming.”  It  is  the 
truth.  We  have  never  before  seen  any 
“golden”  leaved  shrub  or  tree  that 
could  approach  it  in  its  mellow,  sun¬ 
shiny  luxuriant  beauty,  and  the  near 
proximity  of  the  Purple  beech  heightens 
this  effect.  We  have  never  seen  a  more 
captivating  contrast. 

Of  course  this  effect  is  transient.  The 
leaves  of  the  Purple  beech  become  dark 
green  ;  those  of  the  Golden  oak  nearly 
lose  the  yellow  tint.  But  the  early  bright 
colors  endure  for  a  couple  of  weeks — long 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  make  one  feel 
that  he  would  rather  part  with  any  other 
two  trees  than  these,  no  matter  how 
choice  his  collection.  Now,  therefore, 
friends,  plant  next  fall  a  Purple  beech 
and  25  feet  distant  a  Golden  oak.  Push 
the  beech  by  rich  soil  or  manure :  re¬ 
strain  the  oak  by  pinching  or  cutting 
bac-v  after  it  has  grown  to  be  a  dozen 
feet  or  so  high. 

We  have  received  the  following  inquir¬ 
ies  which,  with  the  answer,  will  interest 
all  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  fungicide  : 

“  Did  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  use  of  the 
Leggett  Paris-green  gun,  use  any  dry 
Bordeaux  Mixture  ?  If  so,  what  was  the 
effect,  and  the  formula  for  the  mixture  ? 
If  you  did  not,  would,  in  your  opinion,  a 
dry  mixture  prove  effective  ?  In  other 
words,  does  water  add  anything  to  the 


value  of  the  mixture,  except  the  benefit 
of  diffusion  ?”  chas  o  newton. 

We  were  the  first  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Leggett  gun 
to  the  probability  that  a  dry  Bordeaux, 
if  it  could  be  made,  would  prove  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  more  easily  applied  than  any 
water  solution.  After  a  good  deal  of 
experimenting,  the  chemist  employed  by 
the  Leggett  people  has  produced  a  Bor¬ 
deaux  powder  that  may  be  used  as  read¬ 
ily  with  the  gun  as  Paris-green  or  any 
other  dry  insecticide.  And  it  may  be 
used  with  economy  as  to  time  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

Unslaked  lime  (oxide  of  calcium)  when 
it  meets  sulphate  of  copper  in  equal 
weights  in  a  water  solution,  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  forming  gypsum,  which  is  sulphate 
of  lime.  On  the  other  side,  oxide  of 
copper  is  formed.  The  finished  product 
contains  about  64  per  cent  of  gypsum 
and  35  of  oxide  of  copper.  Here  we 
have  the.  Bordeaux  in  a  dry,  very  fine 
powder  that  may  be  extended  with 
plaster  if  desired.  Perhaps  one  pound 
of  the  powder  (Fungiroid,  it  has  been 
named)  would  suffice  for  two  or  three 
pounds  of  the  plaster.  We  have  tried 
the  pure  powder  upon  tender  plants  and 
find  that  it  injures  them  slightly.  To 
this  mixture — that  is,  one  pound  of  the 
Fungiroid  to  two  or  three  pounds  of 
plaster — may  be  added  two  or  three 
ounces  of  Paris-green,  if  an  insecticide 
be  desired  as  well  as  a  fungicide,  as  for 
the  potato  plant  when  threatened  with 
blight  and  infested  with  the  beetle. 

To  answer  our  friend’s  inquiry  :  We 
have  not  yet  used  this  dry  Bordeaux  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  new  product  and 
it  is  yet  too  soon  to  use  it  for  beetles  or 
blight.  To  kill  potato  beetles  and  to 
prevent  blight  we  shall  at  first  try  the 
following  formula  :  One  pound  Fungir¬ 
oid  ;  three  pounds  plaster  ;  three  ounces 
Paris-green.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  we 
do  not  see  why  this  dry  Bordeaux  should 
not  be  just  as  effective  as  the  water 
Bordeaux,  since  in  the  latter  ease  the 
water  soon  evaporates  upon  the  foliage 
leaving  the  dry  Bordeaux.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  leaves  are  damp.  Tubes  might 
be  used  with  the  gun  that  enable  one  to 
dust  two  or  three  rows  of  vines  as  he 
walks  along,  and  the  quantity  of  powder 
blown  out  of  the  tubes  may  be  accurately 
adjusted.  We  cannot  say  too  much  in 
favor  of  this  ingenious,  labor-saving 
device. 

A  FBiEND  asks  the  following  question  : 

“  I  notice  that  on  page  315  of  The  R 
N.-Y.,  under  Ruralisms,  the  claim  is 
made  that  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of 
nitrogen  now  sold  on  the  market  is  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda ;  we  have  always  been 
using  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  want  to 
use  the  best,  and  would  like  to  know  the 
reasons  for  stating  that  it  is  the  best 
form." 

The  reason  why  nitrate  of  soda  should 
be  chosen  instead  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  because  the  nitrogen  costs  less  by  4>^ 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  just  as  effective. 
Recent  communications  from  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  show 
that  they  prefer  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  even  though  the  price 
were  the  same. 
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THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Mi  Ik. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Gentlemen;— The  Michigan  Churchman,  a 
weekly  religious  paper  here,  would  like  to 
advertise  your  Mellin’s  Food.  We  know  it 
from  experience,  and  have  the  handsomest 
baby  in  Michigan,  raised  on  Mellin’s  Food. 

Rev.  G.  MottWilliams. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  your  Mellin’s 
Food  for  my  baby  since  weaning  him,  ana  it 
has  given  me  great  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Gilpin. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,'’  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 

Doiiber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iUTOMAJIl 
»  MACHINERY. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McGOWEN,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


This  Dash  Lamp 
lights  the  darkest 
country  road. 

The  Tubular  Dash 
Lamp  of  the  S.  G.  & 
L.  Co.  is  equally 
good  as  a  Side  Lamp 
or  Hand  Lantern.  lias 
a  powerful  reflector  and 
either  a  plain  or  Bull’s 
Eye  globe.  Won't  blow 
out  in  strongest  wind 
and  can  be  filled,, 
lighted,  regulated  and  extinguished 
without  removing  the  globe.  Throws 
light  200  feet  straight  ahead. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it  or  can  get  it 
for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

Stcaiii  Gatige  and  Lantern  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago  :  25  Lake  St. 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 

NEXT  SEASON, 

PllOM  OUB 

Pot=Qrown  Plants. 


a  000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1000,000  Cal.bage  Plants 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 

Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


nri.  Plants 

elery  - 


Fine  stocky  plants,  of  the  best  kinds,  grown  on 
muck,  packed  In  moss,  ready  June  15,  by  express; 
.500,11.00:  l.COO,  *1.50;  10,000,  $12.00. 

DKIFTWOOD  CELERY  GARDENS, 
w.  i»,  THOiiNTON.  Caiiastota,  N.  Y. 


S5.00 


CRIMSOM  CLOVER. 

The  New  Fertilizer. 

■Pirij  nrrauwr  Headquarters  for  prime  new  crop 
PBitt  HUBUiiiLi  aeetj.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
00  pounds  per  bushel.  Sow  15  pounds  per  acre.  Send 
cash  with  order,  and  secure  reliable  seed  before 
the  rush.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower, 
Dover,  Del. 


SCARLET  CLOVER. 

Buy  fresh  seed  from  grower  and  save  cost. 

8LAYMAKEU  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE 

New  crop  from  20  acres,  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers 
Address  Jas.  Hosslngeror  John  E.  Lewis,  Newark, Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ABTHUB  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


(I 


GREAT  SUCCESS  ”JR 

Potato  Digger 

Is  Hallock’s  Latest  im¬ 
proved,  and  sells  to  farm¬ 
ers  already  owning  $90 
and  $125dtggers.  Why? 

Because  of  its  Greater 
Klllclency  and  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Don’t  fall  to 
have  one  of  ourNON- 
CLOGAKLE 
WKEDKRS. 

Saves  more 
labor  than  any 
other  farm 
tool,  andglves 
greater  securi¬ 
ty  to  the  plant 
than  any  other 
Weeder.  Write.  Give!'.  O.  County  a  nd  State. 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK,  PA. 


The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow. 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  implements  of  the 
age  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shoveling, 
works  successfully  In  the  hardest  ground  and  is 
sold  at  a  price  within  ihe  reach  of  every  farmer 
Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 

THE  LARIMER  DITCHING  PLOW  CO., 

CRAB  TBEE,  PA. 


SOLD  BY  THE  SEED  DEALERS. 

Used  with  Safety  to  Man  and 
Beast  for  14  Years. 


For  pamphlet  write  to 

FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEACON’S  ADVICE 

FKO.V  PBACTICAL  KXl'ERIKNCB. 

I  hope  you  will  put  in  your  oliculars  that  SLUG 
SHOT  Is  good  to  rid  Sheep  of  Ticks,  and  Cattle 
and  Hens  of  Lice.  On  all  garden  plants  dust  light 
but  thoroughly,  and  do  not  forget  to  tell  folks  to 
put  more  on  the  ground  than  on  the  plants 
for  vine  crops,  dust  well  the  hills,  beds  and  rows,  for 
garden  truck  liefore  the  plants  appear. 

SLUG  SHOT  helps  the  plants  to  grow  and  keeps 
away  the  little  Striped  Bug  and  Black  Flea,  and 
If  they  will  stay  It  kills  them.  To  raise  Swede 
Turnips.  Uudlshes  and  such  like  plants,  If  you  do 
not  care  to  sow  the  seed  but  once,  dust  the 
rows  with  SLUG  SHOT  just  before  they  come  up, 
and  you  won’t  blame  the  Seedman  for  bad  seed. 
Some  are  wise  and  some  otherwise. 

Tlie  Itcllo  ws  for  applying  is  the  b  st  for  economy 
in  the  garden,  and  the  Iliisters  for  Potatoes  and 
Turnips. 

Kemember  that  the  Blight  comes  like  a  thief  In  the 
night,  and  keep  a  lookout  and  use  the  .SLUG  .SHOT 
from  time  to  time.  These  conclusions  I  have  arrived 
at  after  many  years  of  trial  and  observation. 
Southflold.  Mass.  edwin  b.  haluwin. 

1?^^  NOW  is  the  time  to  Use  Slug 
Shot  and  Sell  It. 

Show  it  up  for  Bugs  and  Blight  on 

CURRANTS,  POTATOES  OR  CABBAGE. 


DON’T  POISON 

WITH  DRY  POWDER.  USE 

BIGELOW’S  LiaUID 

^  PARIS-GREEN  OR  LONDON-PURPLE. 


SUKK  DEA'l'Il  to  Potato  Bugs,  Cliinch  Bugs,  (Jur- 
culio.  Canker,  Cotton  Worms,  etc.  Put  up  in  One 
Pound  'fin  Cans,  iikumeticam.y  skai-ed.  Clieapor  and 
bettor  than  the  dry  forms.  Price,  per  case  of  two 
dozen,  $1..50;  per  dozen  cans,  $2.3.5;  per  can,  25  cents. 
Full  directions  with  each  can.  PKRFKCTLY  SAFB. 
Impossible  to  inlialo  while  preparing  for  use.  Mingles 
freely  with  water  and  never  settles.  Does  not  clog 
nozzle  or  sprinkler.  Be  sure  and  use  the  Liquid,  and 
avoid  tlio  danger  of  getting  poisoned.  One  can  suf¬ 
ficient  to  poison  IHO gallons  of  water.  Bigclnwdk  Co., 
Mfrs.,  71(>-7I8  I.iirrahee  Street,  Cliicngu,  111. 


“’Vines.  Trees  and  Plants 

W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch  Uouses; 

85  &87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THE  AQUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  u.,  net,  $14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


LEGGETT’S 

POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 

With  Tubes, 
Nozzles, 
Straps, 
Etc. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the  ORCUAHl),  VINEYARD.  OK 
POTATO  FIELD.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  as  Illustrated,  Nfl7.00.  Send  for  Circular 


r::;  potato  sprayer. 

Sprays  two  rows  anti  stirs  the  liquid  automatically. 
Will  spray  two  acres  every  hour. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
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Tllli  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


June' 16 


I 


THK 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Cor.  Ohambera  and  Pearl  St*. ,  New  York. 

NatisBal  W««kly  Jonrnal  for  Coaotry  and  Subarban  Hamas. 
BLBBBT  B.  CABMAN,  Bdltor-ln-Chlef. 

HHBBKBT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Managing  BdltOT 
JOHN  J.  DILLON i^BoBlneBB  Manager. 

VowfighUd  1894. 


AddreBB  all  boBlnoBB  oommnnloatlonB  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  TUB  BUBAL  NBW-70BKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Bob! 
ofiloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  1b  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  16,  1894. 


ATTENTION  I 

The  following  offers  are  now  open  : 

The  Rukal  New-Yokker  for  remainder  of  1891,  i 

Business  lien  in  cloth . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  remainder  of  1894,  j 
A  Fortune  In  Two  Acres,  .... 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  remainder  of  1894,  ®0.50 
* 

Crimson  clover  is  excellent  for  sowing  at  the  head 
of  a  gully  or  on  a  side  hill  to  prevent  washing  by 
rains.  It  makes  a  quick  sod  ;  and  thus  holds  the 
water  back.  For  its  feeding  value,  clover  is  always  as 
good  as  a  check  on  a  bank.  In  a  physical  sense,  it  is 
also  as  gocd  as  a  check  on  a  sand  bank. 

# 

Suppose  we  take  two  cuttings  of  currant,  grape  or 
gooseberry  from  the  same  vine  or  bush — both  the 
same  length,  but  one  slender  and  feeble  and  the  other 
strong  and  vigorous.  Plant  and  care  for  them  in  the 
same  way  and  continue  such  se.ection  for  several  gen¬ 
erations.  What  will  be  the  result  ?  How  will  the 
final  plants  differ  ?  ^ 

That  is  an  interesting  dairy  symposium  this  week. 
Rarely  do  we  get  so  many  dairy  experts  recorded  on 
one  page.  The  question  of  flavor  and  color  seems 
pretty  well  settled.  As  Mr.  Gould  puts  it,  the  cow 
makes  the  color  while  the  butter  maker  is  responsible 
for  the  flavor.  Back  of  all  stands  the  food,  which  must 
be  sound  and  sweet.  ^ 

Here  is  a  question  worth  discussing,  especially  by 
the  women  folks :  “  Is  ft  not  cheaper  and  much  belter  in 
every  way,  all  things  considered,  to  let  farm  hands  board 
themselves,  than  to  board  them  in  the  farmer's  family  ?” 
We  would  like  to  have  this  question  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  The  R.  N.  -Y.  by  every  class  of  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  ^ 

Why  not  make  Mrs.  S  E  H.’s  ideal  washroom  an 
actuality  ?  If  you  were  going  to  fit  up  a  dairy  room 
for  yourself,  you  would  fix  a  better  place  than  is  here 
described.  You  fix  up  your  workshop,  too,  so  that 
you  can  repair  broken  tools.  The  wife’s  workshop 
can  wait !  Why  so  ?  By  the  way,  who  makes  such 
a  washing  machine  as  she  describes  ? 

* 

One  class  of  so-called  men  will  be  found  talking  this 
way  :  “I  can’t  bother  with  growing  fruit.  I  can  buy 
all  we  use  in  our  family.”  To  be  sure  such  a  man 
can  without  making  a  dent  on  his  pocketbook.  It  is 
a  fruitless  search  to  find  fresh  vegetable  acid  in  such 
families.  Such  men  would  keep  the  sunshine  away 
from  their  families,  too,  rather  than  exert  themselves 
to  cut  a  hole  for  a  window. 

« 

Turn  a  good-sized  horse  into  a  corn  field  and  tell  him 
to  kill  weeds.  If  he  stepped  on  one  he  might  kill  it, 
but  of  his  own  accord,  he  would  eat  the  corn  and  let 
the  weeds  go.  Hitch  that  horse  to  a  cultivator  or 
weeder  and  march  him  up  and  down  the  rows,  and  it 
will  be  a  poor  day  when  you  can’t  kill  100  weeds  every 
minute.  There  you  have  the  difference  between 
undirected  and  directed  force.  Who  is  directing  your 
force,  young  man  ?  ^ 

There  are  lots  of  questions  about  the  use  of  Crimson 
clover  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer. 
The  reason  is  that  no  one  yet  knows  the  full  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  plant,  and  further  experiment  will  be 
needed  to  show  how  it  may  best  be  used.  We  desire  to 
obtain  all  possible  information  regarding  its  culture  and 
habits  of  growth  in  various  sections.  Of  particular 
importance  are  the  facts  about  its  behavior  when  sown 
with  other  crops — like  Timothy  in  the  fall  (among  the 
com)  cr  with  small  grain  or  grass  in  the  spring. 
Can  it  be  used  with  Timoihy  in  the  fall  ?  That 
would  make  an  excellent  fall  seeding,  for  the  clover 
would  yield  a  crop  the  following  spring  and  then  leave 
the  field  to  the  Timothy.  Or,  under  what  conditions 
may  Crimson  and  red  clovers  be  sown  together  ? 


Court  plaster  is  excellent  for  wounds  in  the  flesh. 
There  are  wounds  on  every  farm  caused  by  a  lack  of 
manure.  Too  much  of  the  nitrogen  leaches  out  of  the 
stable  and  manure  into  the  creek.  If  you  could  hold 
that  nitrogen,  these  wounds  would  heal.  Plaster 
would  hold  it.  The  farmer,  therefore,  should  court 
plaster  in  the  stable.  Better  yet,  use  kainit,  for  that 
can  knit  the  nitrogen  into  a  holdable  form. 

• 

“  Washday  dinner  graces”  are  proverbially  brief. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  H.  this  week  gives  us  a  good  reason  for  it. 
The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the  washing  itself, 
but  because  other  duties  are  so  crowded  into  the  day 
as  to  make  it  too  full  for  utterance  I  The  remedy  is, 
not  to  slight  the  washing,  but  to  plan  ahead  and  thus 
avoid  some  of  the  household  jobs  that  crowd  the  day. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  the  men  folks  that  they  well 
might  heed  !  ^ 

Here  is  a  request  which  we  indorse  : 

Please  urKeall  writers  in  and  for  The  R.  N  -Y.  when  describing  their 
successes  and  experiments,  to  be  particular  to  give  the  character  of 
the  soil  used.  Neglect  to  do  so  renders  ail  other  information  in  many 
instances  of  no  value  whatever. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  character  of  the  soil  has  much 
to  do  with  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  an  experiment. 
A  good  deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  differing  capacity  of 
soils  for  holding  water.  ^ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  its  readers  to  experiment  with 
Crimson  clover.  Don’t  rush  and  put  your  whole  farm 
into  it,  and  then,  if  it  winterkills,  say:  “Those  R. 
N.-Y.  fellows  have  lost  so  many  dollars  for  me  !” 
That  is  just  exactly  what  we  do  not  advise.  Try  as 
much  seed  as  you  can  afford  to  risk  and  no  more.  Prove 
that  it  will  live  through  an  average  winter  at  your 
place,  and  we  will  tell  you  that  then  you  can’t  possibly 
get  too  much  of  it  on  your  farm. 

a 

There  are  three  frauds  so  expert  in  their  several 
lines  that  they  rank  as  stars.  They  are  Stephen  H. 
Hayt,  the  bogus  commission  man,  “  Preservaline,”  the 
dangerous  drug  mixture,  and  that  creamery  shark 
company  in  Chicago.  There  are  three  types  of  frauds 
that  farmers  ought  to  let  alone.  One  sells  your  produce 
and  steals  the  returns ;  another  tries  to  fool  you  with 
an  injurious  compound,  and  the  third  humbugs  you 
into  a  losing  investment.  Let  them  alone. 

« 

A  GOOD  many  breeders  are  fearful  of  the  tuberculin 
test  and  do  not  care  to  have  it  used  in  their  herds" 
Not  all,  however,  for  Miller  &  Sibley  propose  to 
guarantee  every  animal  in  their  herd  as  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  will  have  any  animal  tuberculin- 
tested  before  sale  if  desired.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
pioneer  movement  of  this  kind  in  a  Jersey  herd.  That 
is  why  we  notice  it  here.  The  R.  N.-Y.  commends  this 
stand.  It  is  what  breeders  must  come  to  sooner  or  later, 
and  those  who  get  in  ahead  will  reap  the  reward. 

* 

Mr.  W.,  page  376,  tells  of  hoisting  stumps  with  dyna¬ 
mite,  but  some  Pennsylvania  farmers  used  the  stuff 
with  good  effect  on  some  foxes  the  other  day.  Large 
numbers  of  the  farmers’  poultry  had  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  a  watch  was  kept.  Finally,  Mr. 
Reynard  was  seen  to  scamper  off  with  a  fat  pullet  in 
his  mouth.  He  was  tracked  to  his  lair,  which  was 
under  a  huge  rock  that  seemed  to  defy  their  efforts. 
But  a  charge  of  dynamite  brought  out  four  foxes, 
stunned  and  blinded,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their 
assailants.  Dynamite  is  a  valuable  assistant  many 
times,  but  requires  great  care  in  handling. 

* 

Last  winter  in  a  number  of  cities  public  money  was 
spent  to  provide  work  or  even  food  for  the  poor.  In 
Switzerland,  they  go  further  and  help  support  the 
farmer.  Last  year  the  drought  was  so  severe  that  the 
Swiss  hay  crop  was  very  short.  A  large  amount  of 
American  baled  hay  was  imported.  The  governments 
of  what  correspond  to  our  States  and  counties  bought 
the  hay  and  distributed  it  among  the  farmers  at  actual 
cost.  The  object  of  this  was  to  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  The  Republic  of  Switzerland  believes  this  to 
be  a  legitimate  part  of  government.  Hay  is  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  Switzerland,  and  unless  rains  soon 
come  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  again  this  year. 

tt 

Read  that  article  by  Mr.  Macomber  on  mending  the 
mower.  Read  it  over  and  study  it  carefully.  Keep  it 
in  the  house  and  show  it  to  the  next  man  who  tries  to 
sell  you  a  machine  not  made  as  Mr.  Macomber  sug¬ 
gests.  A  few  such  articles  broadcasted  over  the  coun¬ 
try  among  those  who  buy  machines,  would  cause  a 
revolution  in  manufacturing.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  good 
many  manufacturers  depend  on  the  sales  of  “extras” 
for  their  profit.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  make 
the  wearing  parts  of  materials  that  will  break  easily. 
This  creates  a  demand  for  duplicate  parts  ;  this  trade 
is  very  profitable.  Thus  it  is  that  dealers  can  afford 
to  sell  some  machines  cheap.  Such  a  machine  is  sim¬ 


ply  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  “  repairs.”  Mr. 
Macomber’s  personal  experience  well  illustrates  how 
a  good  machine  saves  time  and  money  by  being 
“  always  ready.”  , 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  other  agricultural  papers 
are  backing  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  exposure  of  Pre¬ 
servaline.  This  is  what  the  Jersey  Bulletin  says : 

It  was  thoroughly  exposed  by  Dr.  8.  M.  Babcock  In  1890.  It  Is  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  potassium  chloride,  sodium  nitrate  and  bo- 
raclo  acid,  and  Is  a  dangerous  mixture  to  put  Into  anythteg  that  Is  to 
be  eaten.  Two  grains  of  boraclc  acid  will  make  a  dog  very  sick  and 
four  grains  will  kill  a  rabbit.  We  do  not  snow  that  It  Is  made  now. 
Apropos  of  artlbclal  preservatives  for  milk  and  butter,  we  repeat  to 
you  what  we  said  In  1890;  “  Anything  that  will  preserve  milk  from 
souring  must  be  a  germicide  and  therefore  detrimental  to  healthy 
digestion." 

We  have  to  add  that  two  grains  of  “sand”  on  the  part 
of  a  united  agricultural  press  would  drive  this  fraud 
out  of  the  market.  ^ 

Our  friend  on  page  387,  starts  a  discussion  of  great 
interest  to  dairymen.  Shall  the  Eastern  cow  feeder 
depend  on  the  West  for  his  grain  ?  It  is  true  that 
grain  is  cheap  nowadays,  but  it  means  a  cash  outlay, 
while  home-grown  grain  means  largely  an  outlay  of 
labor.  To  those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  turn 
farm  laber  into  cash,  the  difference  in  favor  of  home¬ 
grown  gram  is  quite  apparent.  But  we  hear  dairy¬ 
men  say,  “  I  can  buy  Western  corn  cheaper  than  I  can 
grow  it”  Do  you  know  that,  or  do  you  guess  at  it  ? 
When  you  figure  the  cost  of  growing  corn,  do  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  corn  culture  enables  you  to  produce 
more  grass  ?  The  mere  act  of  breaking  up  your 
meadows  and  pasture  lands  for  a  corn  crop  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  your  farm,  because  it  leads  to  more  fre¬ 
quent  seeding  and  helps  kill  out  foul  weeds.  Not  one 
dairyman  in  50  grows  all  the  oats  and  peas  and  clover 
he  might.  Is  it  not  cheaper  to  spend  one’s  labor  on 
these  crops  rather  than  pay  one’s  cash  for  grain  ? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Here  are  two  farmers,  both  are  old  and  gray. 

Both  at  the  end  of  life’s  long,  weary  day 
Viewing  the  past.  This  one  has  stocks  and  land, 

Money  long  hoarded  ready  at  bis  hand. 

Money  has  been  his  ged  through  all  his  life. 

Be  ne'er  has  known  a  nobler,  manlier  strife 
Than  that  of  grasplag  Interest.  Eor  gold. 

Be  d  varied  bis  better  nature  and  has  sold 
The  right  to  nobleness;  for  such  as  he 
Can  never  know  the  joys  of  sympathy. 

The  other  man  In  stocks  and  lands  Is  poor, 

But  blessings  wait  beside  his  humble  door. 

Honor  has  been  his  guest,  and  wisdom's  lore 
And  virtue’s  jewels  form  his  worldly  store. 

No  slave  to  money,  but  a  prince.  Instead, 

Of  learning;  and  upon  his  honored  bead 
The  charities  of  many  years  sit  down 
As  light  as  foam -as  noble  as  a  crowp. 

There  are  the  men.  Which  choose  ye  now  young  man  ? 

For  each  Is  possible  within  your  plan. 

Idyls  are  built  on  Idleness. 

Who  ever  saw  a  lazy  Leghorn  ? 

Guess  wokk  leads  to  mess  work. 

Begin  warfare  on  the  woodchuck. 

Small  drought  about  this  season. 

A  SIGHT  draft— reading  by  candle  light. 

The  most  disgraceful  brand  is  a  brandled  nose. 

Cakkieu  pigeons  of  both  sexes  may  be  mall  birds. 

Who  will  tell  how  to  make  that  liniment— page  387  ? 

Bow  do  you  satisfy  a  man  who  “  wants  the  earth  ”  ? 

Keep  plaguing  the  colt  and  have  a  cross  bred  horse. 

Please  don't  hark  to  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  creamery  shark. 

How  large  can  you  make  Seckel'pears  grow  by  proper  thinning? 
Theue  seems  to  be  a  big  difference  between  revenue  and  reform. 
Can  you  add  anything  to  that  rye  and  buckwheat  problem— page  377? 
Ever  see  a  man  with  less  brains  than  the  machine  he  tries  to  drive? 
In  your  latitude  how  large  fodder  corn  can  you  raise  after  rye  or 
wheat  ? 

A  "PITMAN”  Is  a  connecting  rod  In  a  machine.  Where  Is  the  pitman 
In  your  arm  ? 

POTASH  and  bone  1  Potash  and  bone  !  Will  give  to  your  meadows 
an  excellent  tone. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  abolishing  "days  of 
grace  ”  on  notes,  drafts,  etc. 

Sweet  corn  Is  cured  In  tiers— page  378.  We  know  of  nothing  else 
that  cries  because  It’s  made  well. 

Clover  and  Timothy  are  both  drains.  One  conducts  fertility  into 
the  farm  and  the  other  takes  it  out. 

EVEN  Patagonia  is  being  utilized  for  sheep  herding.  The  hist  ship¬ 
ment  of  frozen  mutton  went  this  year. 

Isn’t  it  possible  for  you  to  turn  a  steam  pipe  into  the  kitchen  some¬ 
where  and  give  the  wife  the  benefit  of  It  ? 

Tons  and  tons  of  labor  wasted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  mend  worn-out 
articles  that  only  need  an  Inexpensive  end. 

When  you  answer  that  question  about  the  life  of  a  potato  dlggeif, 
be  sure  to  make  It  plain  how  much  depended  on  the  care  of  the  driver. 

There  is  a  baby  and  Its  name  Is  calf— It  needs  the  best  of  care;  yet 
all  too  often  must  It  live  on  chaff  and  simply  what  the  farmer  has  to 
spare  I 

WHEN  dealers  make  machines  to  wear  and  not  to  sell  their  extra 
parts,  there'll  be  a  shorter  crop  of  swear  and  fewer  unrepentant 
hearts. 

You  can  evidently  get  a  good  many  potato  plants  by  starting  a  tuber 
In  the  greenhouse  and  rooting  the  slips,  but  do  yon  get  good  seed  in 
this  way  without  knowing  just  how  to  do  It  ?  Better  experiment  with 
a  cheap  variety. 

Lot’s  more  of  those  Uoggerlne  verses  ready  for  delivery.  Have  yon 
a  copy  hanging  In  your  barn  or  dairy  ?  Why  not  ?  Let  the  cows  look 
at  it.  They  will  put  more  fat  Into  their  milk  if  they  feel  that  their 
owner  Is  trying  to  get  an  honest  count  for  their  batter 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  READER  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  writes  this  note  : 

Please  warn  ycur  readers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  llghtnlnK-rod 
swlndltrs.  They  were  through  here  looking  for  ylctlms.  Also  pub¬ 
lish  your  warning  of  last  year  on  Implement  pedd.ers;  they  were 
through  here. 

The  fact  that  lightning-rod  swindlers  can  still  find 
farmers  to  bunco,  is  more  discouraging  than  the 
Senate’s  action  over  the  tariff  bill.  The  game  is  for  a 
slick  stranger  to  ride  up  to  the  farmer’s  door  and  make 
a  proposition  to  put  rods  on  the  barn.  After  much 
dickering  the  agent  agrees  to  put  on  a  certain  number 
of  feet  for  nothing,  and  all  above  that  at  a  certain 
low  price.  The  farmer  finally  signs  what  he  sup¬ 
poses  is  such  an  agreement,  but  is  surprised  to  learn 
later  that  he  has  agreed  to  pay  for  all  the  rods  at  a 
high  price  per  foot.  No  reader  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  will 
sign  any  agreement  with  a  stranger.  Keep  your 
name  off  their  paper  and  you  are  safe. 

Whatever  cheapens  the  cost  of  manufactured  iron, 
is  sure  to  benefit  the  world.  If  that  be  so  the  Taussig 
process  of  smelting  iron  is  surely  destined  to  help 
mankind.  This  process  is  now  being  experimented 
with  in  Germany.  It  dispenses  with  coal  or  other 
fuel.  The  heat  is  generated  by  electricity  under  the 
infiuence  of  rarefied  air  in  a  long  air-tight  funnel  cr 
chamber  into  which  the  metal  is  put.  The  air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  a  strong  current  of  electricity  is  sent 
through  the  metal.  In  about  1.5  minutes,  iron  can  be 
melted  in  this  way.  Where  water  power  is  available, 
the  electricity  may  be  obtained  from  that  source,  and 
in  that  case  no  coal,  coke  or  other  fuel,  will  be  needed. 
Imagine  the  possibilities  of  such  a  system  !  An  iron 
smelter  may  be  run  at  a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  fuel,  and  the  location  may  be  entirely  independent 
of  coal  fields  or  lines  of  transportation.  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  this  would  be  to  the  New  England  manufacturer  ! 

I 

Thebe  has  always  been  more  or  less  dissatisfaction 
with  the  individual  butter  tests  reported  by  farmers 
and  breeders.  Many  of  them  are  made  by  interested 
parties,  and  supervised  by  those  in  whom  the  public 
have  not  full  confidence.  As  a  result,  such  tests  have 
fallen  into  poor  repute  and  have  been  largely  given 
up.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  such  tests  could  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose.  Prof.  H.  H,  Wing,  of  Cornell 
University,  has  outlined  a  plan  for  future  tests  that 
ought  to  be  adopted.  His  plan  is  to  send  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  experiment  station  to  take  charge  of  the 
test,  with  power  to  control  the  feeding,  weighing, 
sampling  and  all  other  details.  Some  such  plan 
would,  we  think,  give  such  tests  a  standing  which 
they  have  never  had  before,  and  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  work  for  the  stations.  Breeders  or 
farmers  in  New  York  S^ate,  who  desire  to  have  cows 
or  herds  tested,  should  write  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

* 

New  England  agriculture  is  older  than  its  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  the  latter  has  grown  from  the  former. 
Why,  then,  has  manufacturing  passed  agriculture  in 
profit  and  general  interest  ?  Among  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  said  that  manufacturers  have  been  quicker  to 
avail  themselves  of  new  inventions  and  industrial 
changes  than  have  farmers.  For  example,  when  a 
manufacturer  found  that  some  competitor  was  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  making  an  article,  he  never  stopped 
investigating  until  he  found  a  new  machine  or  a 
method  that  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  compet¬ 
ing  price.  The  average  farmer  does  not  do  business 
that  way.  Let  him  see,  for  example,  that  farmers 
elsewhere  are  making  butter  cheaper  than  he  can 
make  it.  Does  he  at  once  start  in  to  obtain  better 
cows,  cheaper  food  and  more  accurate  tools  ?  No,  as 
a  rule  these  things  must  be  forced  upon  him,  and  that 
is  where  ^e  great  difference  between  the  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer  comes  in. 

* 

A  coBREsroNDENT  of  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter  makes  some  interesting  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  beet  sugar  business  of  Germany  and  that 
of  California,  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
In  Germany,  beet  lands  are  valued  at  $500  per  acre  ; 
in  California  they  range  from  that  price  for  some  very 
few  select  locations  in  central  California,  down  to 
some  equally  good  for  $100  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  The  German  yield  is  12  tons  to  the  acre  on 
highly  fertilized  land,  while  California’s  average  crop, 
without  fertilizer  or  irrigation,  is  15  tons,  while  30 
tons  can  often  be  produced.  The  California  beet  is 
also  said  to  contain  more  sugar,  and  to  yield  more 
than  $100  per  acre  in  half  the  year,  leaving  the  land 
free  for  other  crops  for  six  months.  It  is  one  of  the 
safest  industries  in  the  world,  according  to  this  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  safest  investments 
for  capital.  Even  though  tariff  tinkers  do  their  worst 
— which  they  evidently  will  not  do,  according  to  the 
showing  made — California  could  still  hold  her  own  in 
this  industry. 


The  new  commercial  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Russia  is  likely  to  affect  German  trade  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  especially  in  meats  and  breadstuffs.  The  former 
duties  on  Russian  produce  were  so  high  that  American 
goods  could  be  imported  cheaper.  Now  that  the  duties 
are  lower,  our  trade  is  liable  to  suffer.  Consul  Mason 
gives  this  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  use  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil.  Russian  oil  can  now  be  had  cheaper  than 
American,  yet : 

ComlnK  first  Into  the  German  market,  the  American  kerosene  brought 
with  It  the  American  lamp,  and  this  has  been  Imported  and  copied 
until  the  entire  country  Is  supplied  with  It,  the  effect  being  thus  far 
that  American  kerosene,  although  retailed  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
Russian,  has  held  Its  well-established  supremacy  In  German  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  Russian  oil,  being  heavier,  requires  a  different 
burner.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
other  things  besides  supply,  demand  and  price  enter 
into  the  question  of  trade.  There  is  much  in  habit 
and  the  form  in  which  goods  are  sold.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  international  trade,  but  enters  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  too,  as  many  farmers  can  testify. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  making  much  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  which  has  been  printed  extensively  : 

A  process  Is  said  to  have  been  Just  Invented  for  extracting  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  so  economically  as  to  offer  sulphate  of  ammonia- 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  at  $2  a  ton,  about  one-fourth  of  Its  present 
price,  with  a  good  qualitv  of  11  umlnatlng  gas  for  a  by-product.  The 
gases  and  vapors  of  a  hydrocarbon  are  Introduced  Into  a  retort  whose 
temperatpre  Is  2  200  degrees,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  separate. 
Air  Is  Introduced  and  lime  Is  sifted  through  the  retort;  the  hydrogen 
passes  off  and  may  be  collected,  carbureted  and  used  for  lllumlnatlcn. 
The  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  alkali  form  a  cyanide,  which  maybe 
decomposed  by  steam,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  Is  the  result. 

Any  process  for  cheapening  the  cost  of  nitrogen  for 
agricultural  purposes  will  be  eagerly  sought.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  wise  to  pin  one’s  faith  entirely  to 
such  reports.  Prof.  E  H  Jenkins  of  the  Connecticut 
Station  has  this  to  say  about  it : 

This  newspaper  clipping  Is  the  same  old  one  which  turns  up  every 
few  years.  I  have  beard  lately  that  some  one  Is  sllll  working  on  the 
problem  of  obtaining  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  In  some  such 
way  as  this  described,  but  1  doubt  If  there  la  anything  In  It.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  coal  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen, 
so  that  by  proper  treatment,  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be  produced ; 
but  1  do  not  know  of  any  process  yet  devised  whereoy  atmospheric 
nitrogen  can  be  fixed  and  put  on  the  market  at  paying  prices. 

* 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  is  likely  to  pass  a 
law  giving  towns  and  cities  the  right  to  try  the 
Norwegian  system  of  liquor  selling  if  a  majority  of 
the  voters  so  elect.  The  principle  of  this  system,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  is  that  the  right  to  sell  liquor  is 
given  to  a  stock  company  which  is  to  obey  certain 
regulations  and  spend  all  profits  above  five  per  cent 
on  its  capital  for  charitable  purposes.  This  company 
is  to  pay  a  license  as  saloon  keepers  now  pay  one. 
The  difference  is  that  after  receiving  five  per  cent  on 
their  invested  money  the  company  pay  subsequent 
profits  to  some  charity  of  their  own  seleccion.  The 
theory  is  that  such  companies  will  be  formed  by  tem¬ 
perance  men  who  honestly  desire  to  properly  regulate 
the  liquor  traffic.  If  that  is  done,  we  think  the  result 
would  he  a  gain  for  the  cause  of  temperance.  The 
proposed  law  is  quite  different  from  that  in  South 
Carolina,  for  it  gives  local  option  and  a  town  may 
vote  prohibition  or  license  with  or  without  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  system.  Another  difference  is  that  in  South 
Carolina  no  liquor  could  be  drank  in  the  saloon,  while 
in  Massachusetts  such  drinking  would  be  permitted. 

The  Parisian  Syndicate  of  Producers  of  Chemicals 
lately  held  a  banquet  to  which  was  invited,  among 
other  learned  men  and  investigators.  Professor  Ber- 
thelot  late  Minister  of  Instruction  and  famous  for  his 
discoveries  in  organic  and  thermo-chemistry.  He 
made  an  address  in  which  he  pictured,  “half  in  earnest 
and  half  in  jest”  as  is  reported,  what  chemistry  will 
probably  have  effected  for  mankind  by  the  year  2000. 
Some  of  his  prophecies  will  startle  farmers — even  if 
taken  half  in  jest — when  the  standing  of  their  author 
is  considered.  After  reviewing  what  chemistry  has 
done,  within  the  past  century  and  while  yet  only  in 
the  beginning  of  her  powers,  for  foods,  for  dyes,  for 
bleaching  and  coloring,  in  sugarmaking,  in  metallurgy 
and  manufactures,  in  medical  and  surgical  art,  in  all 
the  many  new  applications  of  light  and  heat,  in  ex¬ 
plosives,  in  the  arts  of  perfumery,  in  antiseptics  and 
anti-ferments,  M.  Berthelot  went  on  to  say  that  dis¬ 
coveries  already  made  warrant  a  belief  that  war  and 
pestilence  will  be  banished  or  rendered  dangerous 
only  to  the  ignorant  or  the  reckless,  and  that  even 
agriculture  will  be  superseded  by  easier,  cheaper  and 
prompter  ways  of  combining  the  elements  of  our  foods 
and  flavorings  into  nutritious  and  agreeable  forms. 
The  problem  is  wholly  chemical,  and  its  practical 
solution — the  procuring  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from 
water,  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  their 
combination  into  foods — waits  only  on  the  supply  of 
suitable  and  cheap  power.  Then  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fertile  and  barren  lands  will  disappear :  the 
latter  will  even  be  preferred  as  the  most  healthful. 
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Men  will  gain  in  every  regard,  morally  as  well  as 
physically,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  will  renew  the 
features  of  Eden  and  Acadia.  Such  is  a  much  con¬ 
densed  translation  from  a  German  report  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  address  attributed  to  the  great  French  states¬ 
man  and  scientist.  ^ 

Three  thistles  have  invaded  Wisconsin — the  Russian, 
Canada  and  Sow.  These  and  other  weeds  are  rapidly 
spreading  over  the  State  levying  a  worse  tax  than 
that  of  an  army  of  men.  Laws  have  been  passed 
against  these  weeds,  but  laws  are  powerless  unless 
backed  up  by  public  sentiment  and  concerted  action. 
Prof-  E.  S.  Goff  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  Noxious  Weeds  in  which  the  weeds  pro¬ 
scribed  by  law  are  illustrated  and  described  with 
directions  for  exterm’nating  them.  This  is  legitimate 
work  for  an  experiment  station  to  undertake,  and  if 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  would  only  act  in  concert  as 
Prof.  Goff  suggests,  they  would  soon  conquer  the 
weeds.  Among  other  suggestions  Prof.  Goff  gives  this 
good  one : 

Place  a  Russian  thistle  In  each  school  house,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
become  familiar  with  It,  and  teach  them  to  kill  It  wherever  they  find 
It  as  they  would  kill  a  rattlesnake. 

That  is  right.  No  one  objects  to  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system  in  our  schools! 
Give  the  pupils  a  full  course  of  instruction  as  to  the 
destruction  of  our  noxious  weeds.  Farming  will  be 
fun  when  the  boys  get  as  much  sport  out  of  killing 
weeds  as  they  now  do  out  of  the  death  of  a  snake. 

An  English  farmer  was  annoyed  by  pigeons,  crows 
and  other  birds.  To  kill  them  he  scattered  grain  that 
had  been  dipped  in  poison,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  not  only  killed  numbers  of  the  birds,  but  also  some 
foxes  that  ate  the  poisoned  pigeons.  For  this,  the 
farmer  was  arrested  and  fined  about  $18.  There  is  an 
Euglish  law  which  provides  that  any  one  putting  such 
poisoned  seed  in  an  exposed  position,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  panalty  of  $50.  There  is  one  exemption  and  that  is 
where  the  seed  is  treated  with  some  poison  to  prevent 
a  fungous  disease  like  smut  or  blight.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  in  speaking  of  the  case  against  the  farmer 
says : 

The  daneor  of  It  Is  apparent  when  we  consider  what  mlKht  have 
happened  if  some  person  had  seen  the  dead  pigeon  on  the  ground  and 
had  been  tempted  to  make  It  Into  a  pie.  There  are  many  thoughtless 
people  who  would  readily  pick  up  a  dead  pigeon  which  might  easily 
have  the  appearance  of  one  that  had  been  shot  and  that  had  after¬ 
wards  succumbed  to  Its  lofurles.  Had  any  one  done  so  In  this  case, 
the  result  might  have  teen  fatal  to  a  number  of  people,  for  It  was 
proved  that  the  birds  contained  a  serious  amount  of  strj  chnlne. 

It  strikes  us  that  as  between  the  pigeous  and  the 
farmer,  the  former  have  the  better  of  it.  They  are  a 
nuisance  on  any  grain  farm  and,  apparently,  a  farmer 
has  little  defense  against  them,  as  he  cannot  lawfully 
kill  them  unless  he  can  prove  that  they  are  in  the  act 
of  injuring  his  crops. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Hunt  up  the  advertisers  of  Crimson  clover  seed  in  this  Issue.  They 
are  all  reliable. 

A  CATALOGUE  Of  bulbs  Is  received  from  J.  Wllk  Inson  Elliott,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  Any  one  Interested  can  secure  one  on  application. 

“Excellent  layers,”  Mr.  J.  A.  Trehearne.  of  London,  0.,  says  of 
hlB  Leghorns.  He  want:  to  reduce  his  stock  of  birds;  eggs  too. 

TUE  circulars  sent  out  describing  the  butter  accumulator  are  very 
Interesting.  You  ought  to  send  and  get  them— address.  Creamery 
Package  Mfg.  Co.,  1,  3  and  6  Washington  8t.,  Chicago,  111. 

OUB  friends  are  asking  where  they  can  ship  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  put  up  for  the  fancy  trade.  J.  H.  Tlenken,  32  Little  12th 
St..  Sr  ys  those  are  just  what  he’s  looking  for.  Write  him. 

Daikymkn  should  be  careful  of  the  quality  of  salt  use  d  for  butler. 
No  matter  how  careful  they  are  In  other  particulars,  poor  salt  will 
spoil  the  whole  job.  One  of  the  orands  that  can  be  used  with  safety 
Is  the  E.  F.  Dairy  salt  ot  the  Le  Boy  Salt  Co.,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  have  occasion  to  drive  In  the  night— every  one  who 
drives  at  all  Is  sure  to  get  caught  out  some  time  In  the  dark— will  be 
Interested  In  the  advertisement  of  the  Dietz  lamp  In  this  Issue.  As  It 
is  not  to  appear  again.  It  will  be  well  to  look  It  up  at  once,  and  send 
for  the  book  referred  to.  The  address  Is  B.  E.  Dietz  Co.,  tlU  Laigbt  St., 
New  York. 

Stu  ANQE  as  It  may  seem.  It  Is  regretted  by  many  that  Prof.  Babccck 
did  not  secure  a  patent  on  his  milk  test  Instead  of  generously  giving 
It  to  the  public.  The  claim  Is  that  It  is  carelessly  made  by  some 
manufacturers,  and  fence,  not  accurate  In  every  case.  This  difficulty, 
however,  can  be  avoided  by  purchasing  only  of  reliable  houses.  One 
of  these  Is  the  Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt..  We  have 
used  the  goods  made  by  this  firm  in  our  own  dairy  and  always  found 
them  first-class. 

As  the  thrashing  season  Is  near  at  hand,  we  desire  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  thrashing 
machine  or  a  horse  power,  to  the  celebrated  Fearless  machine  made 
by  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer,  Mlnard  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N. 
Y.;  of  whom  and  the  machinery  made  by  him.  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  New  York,  says  :  “Among  those  who  haye  been  instrumental 
In  the  development,  improvement  and  perfection  of  farm  machinery 
of  various  kinds,  Mr.  Mlnaid  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a 
prominent  leader  for  near.y  50  years.  Having  made  It  a  principle 
Lever  to  turn  out  anything  but  first-class  goods,  his  business  has 
developed  from  a  small  beginning  into  one  of  large  dimensions.  The 
horse-powers,  thrashers  and  cleaners,  dog-powers,  fanning  ml  Is, 
sawing  machines,  land  rollers,  etc.,  manufactured  by  this  house  have 
reached  an  enviable  reputailoa;  not  only  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  every  where  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  hand¬ 
some,  83-page,  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  published  by  this 
firm,  makes  most  Interesting  and  valuable  reading,  especially  to 
designlog  purchasers,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  our  readers  who  may 
apply  for  It." 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

"  Practice  always  honesty  and  true  IIyIdk 
Until  the  end  of  life’s  Journey, 

And  never  stray  even  a  Hnger's  breadth 
From  God's  safe  path.” 

The  above  is  the  translation  of  a  quotation  written 
in  the  liible  ffiven  by  his  mother,  less  than  a  year  ago, 
to  a  young  man  now  in  prison  as  a  deliberate  mur¬ 
derer.  One  can  but  sadly  wonder  where  the  blame 
lies.  Good  advice  at  parting  is  not  enough  to  insure  a 
safe  journey  for  the  prodigal.  It  is  in  the  battle  of  life 
that  the  value  of  heme  training  is  proven.  When  our 
attention  is  called  to  a  person  by  an  act  of  his,  good  or 
bad,  we  involuntarily  seek  to  go  back  to  his  home  sur¬ 
roundings  to  find  the  root  of  the  matter. 

§  2  2 

On  account  of  the  hard  times,  the  girls  of  a  certain 
Normal  school  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to 
have  the  commencement  exercises  held  privately  in 
the  school  buildings,  instead  of  having  the  usual  pub¬ 
lic  ceremony,  which  is  a  large  expense  to  the  city,  and 
also  necessitates  the  expense  of  class  dresses  to  the 
members  of  the  class.  These  young  women  have  shown 
an  amount  of  common  sense  in  their  commencement 
that  argues  well  for  their  ability  to  succeed  in  life;  and 
if  they  continue  to  suit  their  actions  to  the  demands 
of  the  occasion  so  well  as  in  this  case,  they  will  have 
smooth  sailing  in  either  business  or  domestic  life. 

2  2  2 

Jennie  Creek,  a  10-year-old  country  girl  in  Indiana, 
has  been  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  French 
Society  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Last  summer,  while 
walking  along  the  railroad  track,  she  discovered  a 
trestle  on  fire,  and  knowing  that  the  World’s  Fair  ex¬ 
press  was  nearly  due,  she  took  off  her  red  fiannel  pet¬ 
ticoat  and  ran  down  the  track  waving  it  as  a  danger 
signal.  Some  French  passengers  on  board  the  train 
brought  the  deed  to  President  Carnot’s  attention,  and 
she  has  received  the  medal  which  is  given  only  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  deeds  of  heroism.  Very  few  have  opportunity 
to  do  such  a  deed,  but  every  country  girl  may  feel 
proud  that  one  of  their  number  has  been  so  honored. 


WRESTLING  WITH  THE  WASHING. 

NECESSARIES  FOR  MAKING  THE  TASK  LESS  FORMIDABLE. 

We  want  to  Ket  the  particulars— If  there  are  any— about  how  wash 
day  is  made  easy.  What  methods,  machines,  soaps,  chemicals  and  con¬ 
veniences  are  needed  to  make  washing  a  more  enjoyable  part  of 
housework?  If  you  could  have  things  just  as  you  wanted  them,  how 
would  you  handle  the  week's  wash  ? 

This  Is  the  Easiest  Way. 

With  me,  the  easiest  way  to  get  along  with  the  wash 
is  to  let  some  one  else  do  it.  I  say  this  as  1  do  no  wash¬ 
ing.  I  have  the  wash  for  four  persons  done  for  37M 
cents  per  week.  It  is  done  away  from  home,  so  I  have 
no  steam  or  muss  of  any  sort  around.  This  I  find  the 
easiest  way  for  me,  and  my  husband  says  that  it  is  also 
the  easiest  way  for  him.  mrs.  h.  a.  s. 

An  Ideal  Laundry  and  Furnishings. 

Could  I  have  things  just  to  my  mind,  I  think  I 
would  build  an  addition  to  the  west  side  of  my  sink 
room,  to  be  used  only  for  washing  and  ironing.  It 
should  measure  nine  by  eleven  feet  inside  after  being 
finished,  have  a  door  in  the  middle  of  each  end,  north 
and  south,  a  long,  low  window  on  the  west,  a  tiled 
floor,  and  an  outside  chimney.  In  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  I  would  have  a  copper  pump,  for  the  well  is  very 
near,  and  the  water  nearly  as  soft  as  rainwater.  Next 
the  pump,  on  the  west  side  of  the  room,  should  be  a 
copper  boiler  set  in  brick,  with  a  place  for  fire  beneath, 
and  an  arrangement  for  allowing  the  steam  to  escape 
into  the  chimney.  Next  the  boiler  I  would  have  two  sta¬ 
tionary  tubs,  with  outlet  pipes.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
room  there  should  be  a  long  bench,  with  closets  be¬ 
neath.  From  hooks  set  high  in  the  end  walls  a  line 
could  run  across  several  times  on  which  to  hang  the 
clothes  in  bad  weather. 

I  should  want  one  of  the  best,  standard  wringers, 
two  clothes  baskets,  a  two-burner  oil  stove,  with  a 
screen  to  shield  it  from  draughts  in  summer,  an  apron 
clothespin  bag,  an  agate-ware  pail  for  soaking  badly- 
soiled  pieces,  an  agate-ware  pan  and  spoon  for  making 
starch,  a  large  agate-ware  dipper,  a  rubber  hose  to  at¬ 
tach  to  the  pump  nose  so  that  I  could  pump  into  either 
tub  or  the  boiler,  three  medium-sized  flatirons,  one 
smaller  one,  and  a  polishing  iron.  These,  together 
with  ironing  stand,  holders,  beeswax,  starch,  bluing, 
clothesline,  scrub  board,  bosom  board,  soap,  mittens, 
floor  cloth,  etc.,  would  go  into  the  closets,  while  in 
convenient  places  about  the  room  I  would  have  a 
hamper  for  soiled  clothes,  a  folding  clothes  rack,  a 
patent  ironing  board,  and  a  chair.  I  would  wear  arctic 
overshoes  in  cold  weather,  and  have  both  end  doors 
open  while  I  worked,  in  summer. 


As  for  methods  in  washing,  I  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  very  lavish  with  water  and  soap.  Ivory  or  - 
some  other  white  soap  would  be  my  preference,  and  I 
would  buy  it  by  the  box.  I  do  not  think  I  would  use 
chemicals.  Table  linen  I  would  wash  first,  and  by  it¬ 
self  ;  this,  and  the  other  white  things  that  were  not 
badly  soiled,  I  would  rub  but  little,  depending  mainly 
on  boiling,  wringing  and  thorough  rinsing  to  get  them 
clean.  My  experience  is  against  long  soaking  of 
clothes  ;  it  seems  as  though,  after  the  dirt  is  loosened, 
it  mingles  with  the  water  and  is  again  absorbed  into 
the  clothes,  making  them  grimy.  I  think  the  same 
objection  applies  to  long  boiling.  Twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  for  soaking,  and  a  minute  or  two  for  boil¬ 
ing,  seem  to  me  long  enough.  Flannels  I  would  wash 
in  warm,  soapy  water,  and  rinse  in  tepid  water.  A 
little  kerosene  in  the  wash  water,  for  anything  very 
greasy,  I  think  works  well.  Personal  cleanliness,  and 
the  changing  of  garments  before  they  get  to  be  badly 
soiled,  save  much  labor  on  wash  day. 

I  doubt  if  washing  can  be  made  really  easy,  but,  if 
I  could  have  the  conveniences  I  have  described,  and 
health,  1  think  I  would  almost,  if  not  quite,  enjoy 
doing  the  weekly  washing.  l.  robbins. 

Where  Hard  Water  Must  be  Used. 

I  put  white  clothes  to  soak  in  cold  water  the  night 
before.  I  have  a  boiler  filled  with  water  on  the  stove 
ready  to  heat  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  cooked.  I  use 
Lewis’s  lye  for  softening  and  cleansing  the  water.  We 
have  so  little  rain  in  this  country  that  soft  water  is 
something  very  unusual,  and  our  well  water  is  hard. 

I  shave  a  half  cake  of  soap  into  a  tin  can  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  oil,  place  it  on  the  stove 
and  stir  occasionally  until  well  mixed  and  like  soft 
soap.  By  the  time  breakfast  is  over,  the  water  in  the 
boiler  is  hot.  Skim  well,  for  a  scum  always  rises.  I 
wring  out  the  white  clothes  and  soap  any  very  soiled 
places ;  then  put  them  in  the  boiler  together  with  the 
prepared  soap,  stirring  well.  I  have  an  Atmospheric 
Pressure  washer  which  I  use  for  this  purpose  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tin  funnel  about  eight  inches  long  and  the 
same  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  having  a  bottom  2)^ 
inches  from  the  lower  rim,  with  two  cross  bars  divid¬ 
ing  it  into  four  sections.  It  is  a  great  help  in  wash¬ 
ing  bedding;  clothing,  etc.  I  put  the  towels  in  the 
water  from  which  the  white  clothes  have  been  taken. 
While  the  clothes  are  boiling,  which  usually  takes  45 
minutes,  I  do  up  the  dishes  and  milk  work. 

In  some  families  where  unbleached  muslin  is  used 
and  clothing  gets  quite  soiled,  the  finer  goods  should 
be  boiled  first ;  but  in  my  case  there  are  only  husband 
and  myself,  and  all  white  goods  are  of  bleached  mus- 
lia,  and  do  not  get  very  dirty,  although  we  are 
farmers.  I  take  the  clothes  into  a  tub,  pour  suffi¬ 
cient  cold  water  over  them  to  suds  well,  then  run 
through  the  wringer  directly  into  another  tub  of 
clear  water.  My  wash  bench  is  long  enough  for  two 
large  tubs,  and  after  going  through  the  second  or 
rinse  water,  the  clothes  are  ready  for  the  line,  fresh, 
white  and  clean.  It’s  very  seldom  that  I  have  to  rub 
a  white  garment  on  the  board. 

The  towels  which  were  boiling  while  the  white 
clothes  were  being  finished,  are  put  in  the  suds  water 
and  rubbed,  then  rinsed  and  hung  out.  Gingham 
shirts,  aprons  and  prints  are  washed  in  tnis  suds, 
then  put  in  the  boiler,  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  ;  here  they  scald  (but  not  boil)  for  a 
few  minutes,  not  more  than  10,  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  second  suds.  Of  course,  if  they  are  not  fast 
colors,  this  cannot  be  done,  but  otherwise  they  come 
out  beautifully  clear  and  clean.  The  colored  socks, 
overalls,  etc.,  all  go  into  this  boiling  suds,  and  by 
using  the  washer  they  require  very  little  rubbing. 
For  flannels,  a  hot  fresh  suds  is  made,  and  they  are 
rinsed  in  warm  water  in  which  a  little  soap  has  been 
used.  My  clothes  are  usually  dry  and  in  before  the 
neighbors  have  theirs  on  the  line,  as  they  use  the  old 
way  of  rubbing  through  two  suds  and  using  three 
times  the  amount  of  soap  for  the  same  number  of  gar¬ 
ments,  while  the  results  are  no  better,  if  as  good; 
The  only  things  I  would  have  different  are  stationary 
tubs  and  a  room  especially  for  the  purpose. 

MRS.  FRED,  C.  JOHNSON. 

The  Way  a  Woman  Would  Build  a  Laundry. 

The  way  I  have  washed  for  several  years  is  to  pack 
the  clothes  in  a  basket  with  a  bar  of  Ivory  soap  and 
send  them  to  the  nice  colored  wash-lady  who  washes 
and  irons  them.  This  may  be  a  little  more  expensive 
than  washing  them  myself,  but  husband  thinks  it  a 
saving  of  my  strength,  health  and,  perhaps,  doctor’s 
bills.  Besides,  when  we  keep  a  girl,  he  objects  to  the 
steam  and  muss  of  having  washing  around.  How 
would  I  like  best  to  do  my  washing  ?  I  would  build 
a  cute  little  laundry  near  the  factory,  which  is  behind 


the  house.  I  would  have  stationary  tubs  supplied  with 
water  by  pipes  leadirg  from  the  factory  tanks  into 
which  the  engine  pumps.  I  would  have  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  steam  and  good  soap  needed  to  make  labor 
so  easy  that  the  wash-lady  in  charge  would  not  be 
tempted  to  fade  and  spoil  the  clothes  by  strong  solutions 
and  washing  powders.  Then  I  would  have  the  clothes¬ 
line  hung  in  the  pretty  maple  grove  where  the  small 
trees  should  suddenly  be  grown  up  so  the  shade  would 
prevent  the  sunlight  from  fading  the  children’s  ging¬ 
hams  and  chambrays. 

If  I  couldn’t  do  this  way,  and  did  the  washings  my¬ 
self,  I  would  have  the  water  pumped  by  hand  as  other 
people  do.  I  would  have  tubs  of  boiling  soapsuds  with  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  ammonia,  and  plunge  the  clean¬ 
est  white  clothes  in  this,  punching  them  vigorously  a 
few  minutes  with  a  stick,  when  they  should  be  so  clean 
they  would  not  need  a  particle  of  rubbing.  Some  of 
the  more  soiled  ones  would,  of  course.  Then  husband 
would  probably  insist  on  sending  in  some  one  of  his 
factory  assistants  to  turn  the  wringer  Tor  me  after  the 
boiling  and  rinsing,  and  to  empty  tubs  and  carry  out 
the  clean  clothes.  Then  I  would  probably  put  on  a 
sunbonnet,  if  I  didn’t  go  bareheaded,  and  hang  them 
up,  drinking  in  meanwhile  as  much  of  the  deli¬ 
cious,  sunshiny,  outdoor  air  as  I  possibly  could. 

CARRIE  ELLIS  BRECK. 

Method  and  System  Lighten  the  Labor. 

In  most  families  the  washing,  of  itself,  would  not 
make  an  extra  hard  day’s  werk.  But  a  certain  amount 
of  regular  housework  must  be  done  also  ;  and  the  two 
kinds  of  work  together  are  often  too  much,  so  that 
the  washing  gets  the  credit  of  causing  all  the  over¬ 
work.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  lessen  the  regular 
housework  on  wash  days,  by  the  greatest  forethought 
and  care  known  to  the  housekeeper.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  gather  the  clothes,  sort  them,  and  put  the 
dirtier  white  ones  to  soak  in  warm  suds  the  evening 
before  the  washing  is  to  be  done.  Soft  water  is  a 
necessity  if  we  would  make  the  washing  in  any  de¬ 
gree  easy.  If  the  water  is  hard,  “  break  ”  it  with  con¬ 
centrated  lye.  Sal  soda,  a  piece  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
thrown  into  the  suds  where  clothes  are  boiled,  helps 
to  whiten  them.  “The  rinsing  is  half  of  the  wash¬ 
ing,”  was  my  mother’s  .Did  adage.  Don't  forget  that, 
or  the  need  of  careful  bluing. 

With  plenty  of  boiling  suds,  a  man  to  use  the 
wringer  and  washing  machine,  to  do  the  heavy  lifting, 
a  girl  to  help  in  the  light  rubbing  and  the  hanging 
out  of  the  clothes,  washing  day  has  few  terrors  for  us. 
No  matter  what  machine  is  used,  the  suds  must 
always  be  hot  to  insure  good  work.  Any  machine 
that  stirs  the  clothes  or  presses  them  in  boiling  suds, 
cannot  fail  of  being  a  help. 

“If  you  could  have  things  just  as  you  wanted  them, 
how  would  you  handle  the  week’s  wash  ?  ”  That 
question  gives  me  a  rare  opportunity.  I  have  had 
visions  of  a  laundry  that  might  be  a  washerwoman’s 
paradise,  and  now  I  may  describe  it,  no  matter  how 
visionary  it  may  seem  to  others.  This  room  is  de¬ 
voted  to  washing  alone.  It,  of  course,  has  stationary  ^ 
tubs  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  brought  from 
the  spring,  clear  and  soft.  A  brass  kettle  set  in  brick¬ 
work  boils  the  clothes  quickly  without  really  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  A  washing  machine, 
shaped  much  like  a  box,  made  of  brass  or  some  other 
metal  that  will  not  rust,  must  be  placed  near  enough 
the  boiler  to  have  the  water  in  it  kept  hot  by  steam 
pipes  passing  around  it,  but  arranged  in  the  masonry 
so  as  not  to  heat  the  room.  The  machine  must  have  a 
strong  projection  on  which  to  put  the  wringer,  and  a 
tight-fitting  cover  to  which  is  attached  a  standard 
which  supports  a  pump-like  handle  to  which  are  fas- 
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tened  two  weights  that  alternately  press 
upon  the  clothes  as  they  are  set  in  motion 
by  the  adjustment  of  a  belt  running  from 
a  neat  little  engine  near  by.  This  engine 
also  turns  the  wringer.  Somebody  must 
have  invented  a  soap  in  which  the  cleans¬ 
ing  properties  of  kerosene  have  been 
combined  with  the  best  qualities  of  soap 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  washerwoman 
may  freely  use  it  with  no  danger  of 
anything  hut  good  results.  Somebody 
else  must  have  made  a  perfect  bluing, 
one  that  will  utterly  refuse  to  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  color  the 
clothing  in  streaks.  Then  will  wash 
day  be  “made  easy.”  s.  e.  h. 

With  the  Aid  of  Kerosene. 

The  first  things  essential  to  make 
washing  day  easy,  are  plenty  of  soft 
water,  a  good  wringer  and  at  least  two 
wash  tubs.  After  many  years’  practice, 
I  have  settled  on  the  plan  of  using  hard 
soap  and  kerosene,  and,  with  me,  it  robs 
washing  day  of  its  proverbial  discom¬ 
forts.  Directly  after  breakfast  the  boiler 
is  put  over  the  stove  with  one  pail  of 
water,  half  a  cake  of  hard  soap,  shaved 
fine  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene. 
I  let  this  come  to  a  boil  and  add  two  or 
three  pailfuls  of  water,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  put  in  the  cleanest  clothes 
dry  ;  let  them  come  to  a  boil  and  remain 
over  the  fire  20  minutes.  I  take  them 
out  and  put  in  the  towels  and  other  things 
and  leave  them  in  the  same  way.  Pour 
enough  water  over  the  clothes  in  the  tub 
to  cool  them  sufficiently  to  enable  one  to 
wring  them  out  of  the  suds,  and  put 
them  at  once  in  the  rinsing  water  which 
has  been  blued  and  made  ready  for  them. 
After  standing  a  short  time,  the  clothes 
may  be  wrung  out  and  are  ready  for  the 
line.  Nothing  need  be  rubbed  unless 
sometimes  a  collar  or  wristband  may  be 
the  better  for  it.  Some  very  particular 
persons  put  the  clothes  in  a  tub  be¬ 
fore  rinsing  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
them,  letting  them  stand  in  it  until  cool 
enough  to  handle  before  wringing  them 
out  to  be  rinsed.  I  think  this  method 
especially  nice,  for  women  who  do  their 
own  work,  as  they  can  wash  in  this  way, 
without  being  exhausted  at  the  end,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  the  old  method  of 
rubbing  the  clothes  by  hand  through  one 
or  more  waters  is  practiced. 

There  are  many  machines  that  are  a 
great  help  about  washing,  but  usually  it 
is  harder  work  to  operate  one  of  them 
than  it  is  to  do  the  work  by  hand,  and  it 
is  seldom  convenient  to  have  a  man  to 
work  it.  I  never  use  any  chemicals,  as  I 
think  they  are  liable  to  injure  the  fabrics. 
Good  soft  soap,  when  one  has  it,  is  well 
enough,  but  one  is  apt  to  use  it  too 
lavishly.  Colored  clothes  are  washed  out 
of  the  suds,  after  the  white  ones  have 
been  disposed  of;  and  I  think  washing 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  done  this  way, 
in  one  third  of  the  time,  and  with  much 
less  outlay  of  strength  than  in  the  usual 
way.  In  using  kerosene,  the  only  skill 
required  is  to  use  the  right  amount  of  it, 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water  being 
about  the  right  quantity,  and  a  little 
practice  soon  teaches  one  how  to  manage. 
Putting  the  clothes  in  the  boiler  dry 
saves  time  and  labor,  and  answers  every 
purpose.  AUNT  kachel. 


....Good  Things:  “The  world  is  too 
full  of  people  anxious  to  tell  of  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  them  by  the  school  of  ex¬ 
perience,  for  any  one  to  be  ignorant.” 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


That  stove  mitten  is  something  that 
should  be  in  every  kitchen.  We  send  it 
as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription. 
If  any  one  is  not  pleased  with  it  after 
getting  it,  we  will  pay  35  cents  for  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HOME  CONFERENCE. 

Lime  as  a  Fruit  Preservative. 

L.  M.,  Malvern,  Ark  — In  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  of  March  24,  it  is  stated  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  French  gentleman  (Monclar), 
that  lime  is  a  good  preservative  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Is  the  lime  used  quick 
or  slaked  ? 

Ans. — Quicklime  is  the  form  used  for 
the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
though  if  this  form  of  lime  he  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  air,  it  will 
very  soon  change  to  air-slaked  lime,  by 
the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  this  method  of  preserving  fruit  to 
determine  how  far  any  change  in  a 
specific  form  of  lime  would  infiuence  the 
result.  [prof.]  e.  n.  voorhees. 

What  Use  for  Combings? 

S.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — What  is  the 
best  use  to  make  of  hair  combings  ?  Is 
there  any  sale  for  them  ?  If  so,  where  ? 

Ans. — So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
sale  for  combings.  Wigs,  false  fronts, 
etc.,  are  made  up  from  hair  cut  from  the 
head.  The  trouble  in  preparing  comb¬ 
ings  ready  for  use  would  make  them 
cost  too  much,  and  hair  cut  from  the 
head  is  easily  obtained.  A  great  many 
now  have  their  hair  cut  when  it  begins 
falling  out  after  sickness.  Then  there 
are  certain  European  countries  where 
the  peasant  girls  sell  their  hair  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Short  hair  is  gaining  favor,  scme- 
what  slowly  among  women,  and  this 
adds  something  to  the  crop  of  cut  hair. 
The  only  use  we  could  suggest  is  that 
hair  makes  a  nice  filling  for  pincushions. 
1)d  any  of  our  readers  know  of  any 
other  use  ? 

To  Prevent  Buffalo  Bugs. 

Reader  —  What  can  be  done  with 
dresses,  jackets,  stockings,  mittens,  etc., 
to  keep  them  from  Buffalo  bugs  ?  How 
can  we  keep  the  bugs  out  of  carpets  ? 

Ans. — Cheap  moth-proof  paper  bags 
can  he  bought  in  many  drug  stores.  New 
fiour  sacks,  tightly  tied,  would  doubtless 
be  nearly  as  effective,  and  entirely  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  contents  were  sprinkled  with 
benzine  every  month  or  two.  I  do  not 
know  how  effective  the  moth  balls  sold 
by  druggists  would  be.  Boxes  or  draw¬ 
ers  are  rarely  tight  enough  to  keep  out 
the  clothes  moths,  or  the  Buffalo  bug. 
Clothing  placed  in  such  receptacles 
should  be  treated  with  the  benzine  at 
least  once  per  month  if  any  signs  of  the 
pests  are  found.  For  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  see  my  answer  to  A.  P.  R.,  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  fpr  July  29,  1893  m.  v.  s. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

If  your  work  la  made  more  easy 
By  a  friendly,  helping  hand, 

Say  80.  Speak  out  brave  and  truly. 

Ere  the  darkneas  vail  the  land. 

Should  a  brother  workman  dear 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer? 

—Boston  Transcript. 

. . .  .Emerson  :  “  There  is  always  a  best 
way  of  doing  everything,  if  it  be  to  boil 
an  egg.” 

....Emerson:  “If  the  wants,  the  pas¬ 
sions,  the  vices  are  allowed  a  full  vote 
through  the  hands  of  a  half  brutal,  in¬ 
temperate  population,  I  think  it  but  fair 
that  the  virtues,  the  aspirations,  should 
be  allowed  a  full  vote,  as  an  offset, 
through  the  purest  part  of  the  people.” 

_ E.  II.  Farrington:  “The  woman 

who  said  she  put  on  her  meat  in  plenty 
of  water,  and  if  it  all  cooked  away  she 
called  it  a  stew,  if  not,  she  called  it  soup, 
is  a  type  of  many  cooks,  not  only  those 
who  hire  out,  but  those  who  spoil  the 
food  for  their  own  households.” 

....  Eleanor  Kirk  :  ‘  ‘  Every  woman 
should  desire  and  determine  to  look  her 
best,  but  she  should  be  independent  in 
her  tastes  and  a  law  unto  herself,  and 
this  is  what  she  is  rapidly  getting  to  be. 
Dame  Fashion  and  Mme.  Grundy  have 
been  relegated  to  back  seats,  and  my 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


word  upon  it,  they  will  never  speak  from 
the  platform  agaih.” 

....  Anonymous  :  “There  is  no  particular 
harm  in  riding  a  hobby  if  you  don’t  take 
up  the  whole  road.” 

....Abby  Morton  Diaz:  “If  a  woman 
were  to  make  a  cake  for  the  first  time, 
she  would  consult  a  reliable  cook  hook  ; 
if  a  man  started  to  raise  poultry,  he 
would  subscribe  for  a  magazine  on  that 
special  subject;  but  men  and  women 
think  that  they  can  bring  up  a  family  of 
children' without  any  preparation  on  the 
subject  whatever.” 

. . .  .Mass.  Plowman  :  “  The  time  to  gain 
politeness  is  during  one’s  childhood  and 
early  youth.  One  never  loses  the  in¬ 
fiuence  of  that  age  and  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  children  and  teach  them  the  beauti¬ 
ful  art  of  politeness.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  aids  the  wage  earner  can  have,  and 
no  parent  is  too  poor  to  give  it  to  his 
children.” 

....Seneca:  “We  all  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  time  ;  and  yet  we  have  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at 
all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do. 
We  are  always  complaining  that  our  days 
are  few  and  acting  as  if  there  would  be 
no  end  of  them.” 


Taking  the  Baby  Out. — When  the  baby 
is  taken  outdoors,  see  that  its  eyes  are 
protected  from  the  sun.  If  awake,  baby 
likes  to  look  around  and  see  this  world 
which  is  yet  so  new  to  him  ;  and  if 
asleep,  there  is  still  need  of  something 
besides  those  delicate  little  pink  eyelids 
to  shield  the  eyes  from  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  Pat  yourself  in  baby’s  place,  and 
see  how  you  will  enjoy  a  ride  lying  down 
with  the  sun  pouring  in  yo'.ir  eyes.  Is  it 
any  wonder  the  little  face  frowns  ?  g.  h. 


In  wTltlnK  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Ayer’s 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED  AT 

THE 

Wflfis  Fair. 

GET 

The  Best. 


Founded  by  Dr.  E.Tourj^e.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


THE 
OLD 


Can  be  made  as  good 
new,  If  you  recover  It  with 
PANTASOTE.  The  buggy 
the  old  arm 
thing  In  fact 
out  and  needs 


cushions  or 
chair,  any- 
that  Is  worn 
reupholBterlng,  can  be 
covered  with  PANTA¬ 
SOTE,  which  looks, 
feels  and  wears  like  leather,  and  costs  half  as 
much.  If  not  for  sale  by  your  Dealer  notify  us 
Send  for  Free  Samples  to 


SOFA 


PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COIVIPANY 

WAKEitoo.M3  :  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Mills  :  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Vacuum 

Leather 

Oil 


keeps  hoots, 
shoes, 

and  harness 


soft,  tough,  new-looking,  and  long- 
lasting.  Keeps  the  water  out  of 
them  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
witli  each  can. 

l-or  p.-uiiplilct,  free,  “  llow  TO  Take  Cake  op 
Leatukk,'’  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequet 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F,  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


CTIinY  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
w  I  UU  I  ■  Huslness  Forms,  Arithmetic 
Shorthand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught,  by 
mail,  at  student’s  homo.  Low  rates.  Trial  Lesson 
-and  Chtalogue,  lie.  HICYANT  Ac  STRATTON, 
No.  415  Main  Street,  Bullslo,  N.  Y. 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

xi^Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im> 
T  I  iproved  High  Arm  Bingersewlntcmachina 
finely  linished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Years;  with 
I  Automatic  Rohbln  Winder,  Relf«Thrending  Cylln- 
1  der  Shuttle,  Helf.Setling;  Needle  and  a  complete 
of  Steel  Attaeliments;  shipped  any  where  oa 
Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  protits. 
rnpp  CatThlsOiit  and  send  to*davfor  machine  or  large  free 
I  nCb  catalogue,  testimonl.als  and  GlImpseRof  the  World’sFalr. 

OXFORD  MEG.  GO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dls- 
Bgreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
W3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
•lane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
«T  K.  Puriiitoii  &  Co.  lies  .Moines.  la. 


Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 
and  nothing  else  pol¬ 
ishes  BO  well.  Never 
soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  with  renewal 
subscription  $1.25;  or 
given  to  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber  for  one  new 
subscription.  If  the  men  had  to  polish 
the  stoves,  there  would  be  one  of  these 
in  every  house.  There  are  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  this  mitten  made,  hut  this  is  the 
only  genuine  lamb’s  wool. 
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AiS  We  Go  To  Press. 

“VALUE  RECEIVED” 

We  have  just  been  reading  of  a  huai- 
ness  scheme  that  comes  close  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  impossible — viz  ,  having 
your  cake  after  you  have  eaten  it.  A 
man  bought  a  stock  of  cigars  and  had 
them  insured  against  fire.  He  then 
smoked  them  all  up  and  demanded  his 
insurance.  Surely  fire  destroyed  them. 
Why  did  he  not  have  a  fa‘r  case  for  the 
recovery  of  bis  insurance  money  ?  This 
instance  of  receiving  double  value  for 
your  money  is  not  the  only  one  on 
record.  Let  us  examine  this  note  ; 

Allow  Dce  to  say  that  1  Blrceiely  believe  that  when 
I  made  up  uy  mind  to  subscilte  fer  The  K.  N’.-Y., 

I  made  the  best  Investment  I  could  possibly  have 
made  with  that  amount  of  money.  I  have  bten  well 
paid  each  week  fer  the  whole  year's  subscription 
price.  0-  !’•  M. 

OsweKO,  N.  'V. 

Certainly  we  will  allow  you  to  say  that 
—you  may  tell  all  the  neighbors  and 
publish  it  in  the  county  paper  if  you 
like.  We  shall  not  offer  a  word  of  pro¬ 
test.  How  is  that  for  double  value  any¬ 
way  ?  The  man  with  the  insurance  on 
his  cigars  did  not  have  any  such  business 
scheme  as  that.  Or,  to  put  the  fact  be¬ 
fore  you  in  a  yet  more  forcible  way,  let 
us  consider  this  note  : 

As  1  have  not  received  my  K.  N.-Y.  for  .Tune  2, 

I  wish  you  to  send  me  one.  for  1  don  t  want  to  lose  a 
HlnKle  number.  I  take  eltiht  other  papers,  and  would 
much  rather  lose  al.  the  others  than  The  U.  N.-  V. 
Union,  N.Y.  H.  B. 

We  send  another  copy.  The  comment 
we  have  to  make  is  that,  for  .'>0  cents,  we 
will  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  all  the  rest  of 
this  year,  and  give  you  your  money  back 
if  you  don’t  consider  the  printed  matter 
worth  that  much.  We  await  your  pleas- 

?  2 

The  following  note  may  serve  as  text 
for  a  double-barreled  sermon  : 

1  am  trying  to  make  a  living  from  hens  and  straw¬ 
berries  on  live  acres.  Am  only  1^  mile  from  the  city 
of  McKeesport,  I’a..  26,010  population.  1  have  2t0 
hens.  Ur  wn  J.eghorns  and  VVyckoll  White  l.eghoris. 

I  am  selling  eggs  fer  hatching  this  spr.ng  to  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  and,  if  1  am  successful  in 
this,  will  next  year  advertise  In  Tub  U.  N.-Y.  One 
who  cannot  do  a  satisfactory  business  with  his 
neighbors  should  not  try  to  do  It  by  mall. 

Firstly,  let  us  say  that  five  acres  near  a 
town  of  25,000  people,  afford  a  fine  open¬ 
ing  for  any  man.  Suppose  only  five  per 
cent  of  the  25,000  are  willing  to  pay  ex¬ 
tra  for  fresh  eggs  and  berries.  There  is 
a  first-rate  living  in  the  business  of  find¬ 
ing  these  people  and  catering  to  their 
wants.  Secondly,  the  prospective  chicken 
in  an  egg  is  worth  more  than  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  egg  for  eating  purposes, 
provided  you  can  convince  the  purchaser 
that  care  and  skill  have  been  packed  in¬ 
side  the  shell.  That’s  right  about  the 
neighbors.  Let  every  would-be  adver¬ 
tiser  ponder  it  well. 

2  2  2 

Condensation  is  the  watchword  of  to¬ 
day.  Condensed  work  gives  expanded 
results.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
some  man  who  obtained  big  results  from 
a  small  spot  of  ground.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  record  sent  from  Nunda, 
N.  Y. : 

I  planted  one  square  red  of  ground  to  onion  sets.  I 
bunched  and  sold  the  onions  for  fS.lO.  1  then  set 
the  same  ground  wltn  l,t00  While  Plume  ctleiy 
plants  and  sold  the  crop  for  two  cents  per  root,  or 
120,  making  In  all  $28.t0.  I  am  trying  It  cn  a  large 
scale  this  season.  8.  M.  c. 

Now  you  can  readily  figure  what  that 
means  on  an  acre  cultivated  in  the  same 
way.  Probably  you  could  not  hope  to 
run  your  whole  farm  as  the  man  did  his 
square  rod,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  you 
would  take  just  the  help  you  have  in 
your  family  and  crowd  their  work  and 
skill  on  to  a  small  area,  you  would  be 
better  off.  We  call  that  a  fact— what 
do  you  call  it  ?  Ask  your  neighbor  when 
you  tell  him  The  R.  N.-Y.  costs  only  50 
cents  for  the  rest  of  this  year  ! 


We  have  often  read  learned  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  effect  of  stock  on  graft. 
People  come  forward  every  now  and 
then  with  a  startling  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  a  graft  of  one  apple  on  another 


shows  in  its  fruit  some  traits  of  root  or 
slock.  We  are  not  going  into  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  matter  beyond  pointing 
out  the  singular  fact  that  the  same  kind 
of  sap  may  run  up  to  the  crotch  of  an 
apple  tree  and  then  so  divide  that  half 
of  it  will  make  a  red  apple  and  the  other 
half  a  green  one.  For  some  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  graft  new  ideas  on 
to  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  observe 
that  in  this  soit  of  grafting  the  stock 
has  an  immense  amount  of  icfiuence  on 
the  product.  In  fact,  the  graft  is  little 
more  than  a  handle — it  is  the  man  back 
of  that  handle  that  does  the  business. 
Some  people  take  a  simple  suggestion 
and  stir  in  their  own  judgment  and 
sense.  Others  want  it  all  figured  out, 
and  even  then  will  not  realize  that  there 
is  a  great  big  difference  between  a  sug¬ 
gested  experiment  and  advice  to  go  head 
over  heels  into  a  thing.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tries  to  do  two  things  :  1.  Tell  the  truth 
about  farm  operations.  2  Present  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  fair  experiment  rather 
than  give  exact  laws  of  success  that  any 
one  can  blindly  follow.  We  suggest 
that  you  announce  this  when  you  act  as 
our  agent  at  the  next  farmers’  gather¬ 
ing.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  date  of 
that  meeting  ? 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  TOD  KNOW  1 

ff  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

I’UAIhlB  DOGS,  Cakneu  Vegetabi.es,  axd  Mo- 
I.ASSE8.— 1.  Wbat  vHll  kill  prairie  dOKS,  and  where 
nay  It  be  obtained  ?  2.  What  Is  the  best  way  to  can 
looiatoes,  cern,  pumpkins,  etc  ,  for  market  ?  8.  How 
may  egks  be  preserved?  4.  How  Is  sorKhum  made? 
What  18  the  best  mill  ?  Where  may  It  be  cblalned  ? 
Or,  w  1.1  It  pay  better  to  make  N.  O.  rrolasses  If  we 
can  raise  the  cane  ?  J.  J. 

Oklahoma. 

AN8.— 1.  East  fall,  nuE  U.  N.-Y.  lllcstrated  ard 
described  a  oevlce  by  which  a  Western  man  exter¬ 
minates  all  such  burrow  iDK  animals.  It  was  made 
from  a  tin  can  and  an  old  bellows,  by  meats  of 
which  sulphur  fumes  were  driven  down  In.o  the  bur¬ 
rows,  the  openlnps  to  which  w  ere  tlphtly  clcstd.  Mr 
W'oodwaro  kl.ls  wocdchucks  by  saeatlr  g  thin  cock¬ 
les  with  molasses,  sprlnkilrg  them  with  arsenic 
sticking  two  uaetber  and  drcppltg  them  down  the 
burrows.  The  same  plan  might  work  with  prairie 
dogs.  Either  the  suit  hur  cr  arsenic  may  be  obtained 
at  any  drug  store.  2.  The  best  way  Is  to  grow  them 
for  a  canning  lactor y.  T  here  is  no  money  to  be  made 
by  farmers  li.  canning  vegetables  lor  market  on  any 
ordinary  scale.  8,  See  Tuk  It.  N.-Y.,  page  2&7,lltBt 
column.  4.  Write  to  the  Bljmer  Iren  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O  ;  they  will  retd  jiamphlet  describing 
the  whole  business,  apparatus  needed,  etc.  As  to 
which  will  give  the  greater  profit,  we  are  unable  to 
say,  to  many  unknown  elements  must  necessarily  be 
considered.  Cun  any  of  our  readers  answer  this 
question  ? 

DIB80LV1XQ  Nitrate  of  Soda.— How  much  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  should  be  dissolved  In  60  gallons  of 
water  to  be  applied  to  strawberries  ?  8.  K. 

AN8.— We  would  not  use  over  200  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  quantity  to  .60  gallons 
of  water  may  be  determined  on  that  basis. 

Drawing  Manure  ;  Planting  and  Spraying 
Trees.— 1.  1  have  a  quantity  of  manure  that  1  must 
getaway  Ircm  the  tarn  thlssummer.  Will  It  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  draw  It  into  a  large  pile  and  spread  It  on  top 
of  the  oat  ground  next  spring,  or  spread  It  when 
drawn  where  It  Is  to  be  plowed  under  ?  2.  Has  a  man 
a  right  to  set  trees  cn  a  boundary  line  ?  3.  Does  It 
do  any  good  to  spray  trees  when  It  tains  eveiy  ether 
day  ?  E-  J-  »• 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

AN8.— 1.  Spread  It  as  fast  as  drawn  by  all  means. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  extra  labor  involved  in  piling 
and  then  drawing  and  spreading,  more  fertility  Is 
wasted  by  leaching  than  most  people  who  follow  this 

(ContiniLed  an  next  page.) 


A  KENIUCKY  MIRACLE. 

THE  HON.  JOHN  M.  RICE  TEIXS  HOW  HE 
WAS  CURED  OF, RHEUMATISM. 

Crippled  for  Six  Years  With  Sciatica  in 
Us  Worst  Form.  Be  Expected  to  Die, 
but  was  Saved  in  a  Marvelous  Manner. 

[Fri-m  the  Covington  (Ky.)  Post.] 

The  Hon.  John  M.  Rice,  of  Louisa, 
Lawrence  County,  Kentucky,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  retired  from  active  life  as 
Criminal  and  Circuit  Judge  of  the  16th 
Judicial  District  of  Kentucky. 

He  has  for  many  years  served  his  na¬ 
tive  county  and  State  in  the  legislature 
at  Frankfort  and  at  Washington,  and, 
until  his  retirement,  was  a  noted  figure 
in  political  and  judicial  circles.  The 
Judge  is  well  known  throughout  the 
State  and  possesses  the  best  qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  Kentucky  gentleman 
honored  wherever  he  is  known. 

About  six  years  ago  the  bodily  trou¬ 
bles  which  finally  caused  his  retirement 
at  a  time  when  his  mental  faculties 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  strength,  be¬ 
gan  their  encroachment  upon  his  natur¬ 
ally  strong  constitution.  A  few  days 
ago  a  Kentucky  Post  reporter  called  up- 


I 


N  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 


the  following  are  sure: 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Uouisville). 


“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 
“CORNELL"  (Buffalo). 

“DAVIS-CH AMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati). 
"FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Ma.ss.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“ULSTER”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  T.ead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  Wliite  Lead  the  desiren  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  o(  perfectly  pure  colors  iti  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  ptoperty-owners  by  having  our  hook  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York, 


on  Judge  Rice,  who  in  the  foliowlDg 
words  related  the  history  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  his  retirement.  “It  is  just 
about  six  years  since  I  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  slight  at  first,  hut  soon  de¬ 
veloping  into  Sciatic  rheumatism,  which 
began  first  with  acute  shooting  pains  in 
the  hips,  gradually  extending  downward 
to  my  feet. 

“My  condition  became  so  bad  that  I 
eventually  lost  all  power  of  my  legs,  and 
then  the  liver,  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
in  fact,  my  whole  system  became  de¬ 
ranged.  I  tried  the  treatment  of  many 
physicians,  hut  receiving  no  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  from  them,  I  had  recourse  to  patent 
remedies,  trying  one  kind  after  another 
until  I  believe  there  were  none  I  had  not 
sampled. 

“  In  1888.  attended  by  my  son,  John,  I 
went  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  I  was  not 
much  benefited  by  some  months’  stay 
there,  when  I  returned  home.  My  liver 
was  actually  dead,  and  a  dull,  persistent 
pain  in  its  region  kept  me  on  the  rack 
all  the  time.  In  1890  I  was  reappointed 
Circuit  Judge,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  give  atttntion  to  my  dutifs.  In 
1891  I  went  to  the  Silurian  Springs, 
Waukesha,  Wis.  I  stayed  there  some 
time,  but  without  improvement. 

“Again  I  returned  home,  this  time 
feeling  no  hopes  of  recovery.  The  mus¬ 
cles  of  my  limbs  were  now  reduced  by 
atrophy  to  mere  strings.  Sciatic  pains 
tortured  me  terribly,  hut  it  was  the  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  my  liver  that  was, 

I  felt,  gradually  wearing  my  life  away. 
Doctors  gave  me  up,  all  kinds  of  reme¬ 
dies  bad  been  tried  without  avail,  and 
there  was  nothing  more  for  me  to  do 
hut  resign  myself  to  fate. 

“  I  liBgered  on  in  this  condition,  sus¬ 
tained  almost  entirely  by  stimulants, 
until  April,  1893.  One  day  John  saw  an 
advertisement  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  in  the  Kentucky 
Post.  This  was  something  new,  and  as 
one  more  drug  after  so  many  others 
could  not  do  so  much  harm,  John  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  me  to  try  the  Pink  Pills.  It 
was,  I  think,  in  the  first  week  in  May 
the  pills  arrived.  I  remember  1  was  not 
expected  to  live  for  more  than  three  or 
four  days  at  the  time.  The  effect  of  the 
pills,  however,  was  marvelous,  and  I 
could  soon  eat  heartily,  a  thing  1  had 
not  done  for  years.  The  liver  began  al¬ 
most  instantaneously  to  perform  its  func¬ 
tions,  and  has  done  so  ever  since.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  pills  saved  my  life,  and 
while  I  do  not  crave  notoriety,  I  cannot 
refuse  to  testify  to  their  wortn.’’ 

The  reporter  called  upon  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  Louisa  druggist,  who  informed  him 
that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  have  been 
very  popular  since  J  udge  Rice  used  them 
with  such  bent  fit.  He  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  who  have  found  relief  in  their  use. 

An  analysis  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  shows  that  they  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness 
to  the  blood,  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific 
for  such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia, 
partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciat¬ 
ica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effects  of  la  gripp.-, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  all  forms  of  weakness, 
either  in  male  or  female,  and  all  dis¬ 
eases  resulting  from  vitiated  humors  in 
the  blood.  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are 
sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  (50  cents  a  box, 
or  six  boxes  for  ^2.50— they  are  never 
sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100)  by  addressing 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.—Adv, 


0  A  1  f  CROPS  3 

'  ZA  I  I  INCREASED  ^ 

AND  QUALjTY  IMPROVED  X 
BY  THE  USE  Y 

OF  OUR  J 

Fertilizers. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilize’ s  for  Potatoes.  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Karmeis  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  I’otash  and 
Kfclnlt.  For  laformaiion  and  pamphlets,  address 

GKUMAN  HLALl  WOKKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


IVATt’RE’H  OWX  FRRTiLIZ.ER. 


CANADA 

UNLBACHBD 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES 

The  Forest  City  W  ah.  ot  louQui., 
have  perfect  facllltleii  foi  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  rOKEST  CITY  WOOD  A8H  CO.. 

9  Merohanta’  Boir,  Boston,  Mass. 

Can  a  Farmer 

make 


Money 


out  of 


Cent 


sjrvy  If  he 
^  v  •  crops. 

V'ES!  (Lfa'. 

Fertilizers  Free 

:S"\v™V',o,  Freight  Paid. 

ull  particulars 

Powell  f'ertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 


tate  Your  Dis- 
ictand  nearest 
hipping  Point. 


Wheat? 


raises  only  ordinary 
doubles  his  present 


‘Powell’s  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE,  MD 


MIT.K  AND  CKEAM. 

The  tota’  dally  supply  has  been  20,t)]6  cars  <  f  mllir, 
181  cans  of  ccndensed  ipllk  and  (i*;.')  cans  of  cream. 
The  averaue  price  paid  tor  th"  siirplm  on  the  pi  l- 
forms  has  been  $1.16  a  can  of  lO  qiiatts.  Tlio  Ex- 
chacKe  price  Is  $lU7acan  of  40  quarts,  or  1^  cent 
per  quart. 


Wc  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Contimied. 

practice  dream  of.  2.  Net  If  his  neighbor  objects. 
Ue  has  a  legal  right  to  set  them  lust  Inside  the 
boundsry  line  on  *'1b  own  laatf,  and  his  neighbor  has 
the  leiral  right  to  cut  off  all  rcots  and  branches  that 
extend  over  to  his  side  of  the  fence.  Hut  It  Is  not  a 
very  neighborly  act  to  set  trees  In  such  a  way  that 
they  will  Injure  a  neighbor  In  any  way,  and  no  one 
has  the  nooral  right  to  do  so  3  Not  so  much  good, 
perhaps,  as  though  It  rained  at  longer  intervals,  but 
spraying  will  do  some  g  od  unless  It  la  washed  off  at 
once.  It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  It  cfiener. 

White  Dai.^hes.— Some  years  eg),  1  sowed  Orchard 
grass  03  live  or  six  acres  of  rough  land  which  I  can¬ 
not  flow.  Last  year  I  feund  sf ota  cf  White  daisies, 
and  suppose  that  the  seed  was  In  the  Orchard  grass 
If  all  were  In  one  place,  there  would  be  one  or  one 
and  ore  half  acre.  Can  1  exterminate  them,  or  Is  It 
too  late?  Are  they  scattered  over  tte  whole  farm, 
and  do  they  spread  from  seed?  If  1  can  extermi¬ 
nate  them  will  It  pay  ?  If  so,  how  shall  I  g  i  about  It? 
1  never  saw  any  before  any  where  In  this  country. 


MARKETS 


NOTICE 

NAUE  Tm:s 


LABEL 

AtinoKT 

THE  GENUINE 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1?92,  choice . 

Fair  to  gcod . 

Mfdlum,  choice,  lc93 . 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 

Meoium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 

Marrow,  foreign,  891.  choice . 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 

Pea.  fore'gn,  I8S'3  choice . 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 

Bed  Kidney.  1893,  cnolce . 

Fair  to  good . 

Black  Turtle  eocp  189i . 

Yellow  Eye,  181*3.  choice . 

Lima.  Cal..  1893  ((>0  lbs) . 

Green  peas.  883  bbls.  per  bush . 

Bags,  per  bush . 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 

BDTTHR. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras. 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half-tabs,  eztrai . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fine . 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds .  . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras  ...  . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . 

Factory,  current  make,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . 

CnEESB. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  choice  . 

Fii  1  cream,  large,  fair  to  prime . 

Full  cream,  small,  colored . 

Full  cream,  small,  white . . 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime... 
Part  skims,  Flerk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good 
Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime  — 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims . 

BGGS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  F.  State  *  Penn,  fresh  gathered . 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy.. 
Western,  fresn  gathered,  average  best.. 
Southwestern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

FUUITS-GBEEN. 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  par  quart . 

Cherries,  good  to  prime,  par  lb . 

Poor . . 

Gooseberries,  prime  green,  per  quart... 

Peaches,  Fla.,  Peen-to,  per  carrier . 

Bldwell,  per  carrier . . 

Plums.  S.  C  ,  Wild  Goose,  per  hslf  carrier, 

Strawberries.  Del.,  fancy,  per  quart . 

Prime,  per  quart . 

Maryland,  prime,  per  quart . 

fair  to  good,  per  quart . 

So.  .Icrsey.  prime,  per  quart . 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart . 

Upper  Jersey,  prime,  per  quart . 

Htalen  Island,  prime  . 

Up-Hlver,  fancy,  large . 

Up- lllver,  pilme.  . 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bbl  crate . . 

Watermelons,  Florida,  prime,  per  103 . 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  100 . 

Average,  per  ICO . 

POTATOBB. 

Eastern  Shore,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk,  Bose,  prime,  per  bbl  . 

Norfolk,  Chills,  prime,  per  bol . ^. .... 

N.  C.,  Bose,  prime,  per  bbl . 

N.  C.  Chl'is.  prime,  per  bbl . . 

Ch'n  and  Sav..  Hose,  prime,  per  Ob' . 

Cn’n  and  Sav.,  Chills,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl . 

Domestic,  Old,  per  180  ibs . 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  U8-lb  sack . 
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If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkr  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


MORELICHT 


PALMER,  RIVENBUR&  &  CO, 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER,  Established  1809. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 


_  ^  KARMKKS.  This 

one.  which  Is  for  driv- 
<  "'***  *’04'®  t  '40*®  200  feet 

doep  Into  the  darkest  night 
^^1  70U  ever  saw— a  hole  large 

^  d  eaongh  to  lot  your  horse 
»/ Ty  li '  .^5  buggy  through.  More 

r-;'2,"'i4w  light  on  this  lamp  In  a  little 
^  H  book  from  R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

■  .  j  00  Lalght  Street,  New  York. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Cut  Mils  advertisement  out  and  tend  it  to  us  and 
we  will  send  book  describing  our  lamp,  and  will  agree 
to  sell  you  one  single  lamp  or  a  pair  at  our  wholesnlo 
price  (very  much  less  than  the  retail  price).  This 
offer  will  appear  only  once  In  this  paper.  (lOO) 


POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY, 


Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Keade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 
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Axs  —The  White  daisy  Is  a  perennial,  and  In¬ 
creases  rapidly  both  from  the  roots  and  from  the 
seed.  Any  annual  or  biennial  plant  may  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  cutting  before  the  seed  matures,  but  this 
methed  will  not  answer  with  tl.ls  pest,  although  It 
should  be  cut  thus  early  In  order  to  prevent  Its 
rpreadlng  by  means  of  the  seed.  If  the  land  cannot 
be  plowed,  the  onlv  way  we  know  Is  to  dig  the  plants 
out  by  hand.  They  may  easily  be  found  by  the 
white  blossoms.  This  should  be  done  before  the 
seed  ripens.  It  generally  ‘'pays’’  to  extermInMe 
any  noxious  weeds  Observation  should  show  how 
widely  scattered  they  are.  If  the  seeds  have  been 
allowed  to  ripen,  they  have  probably  been  scattered 
more  cr  less.  • 

Castok  Oil  for  LBATiiHU.-Ieeecastor  oil  recom¬ 
mended  for  harnespes.  Is  It  good?  S. 

IlarwlntOD.  Conn. 

Axs.  — li’es,  excellent  for  any  leather;  It  softens  It, 
and  renders  It  Impervious  to  water.  The  leather 
should  be  thoroughly  e'eaned  with  a  knife  and  wet 
cloth  without  soaking,  and  the  oil  applied  before  the 
leather  is  qu.te  dry.  Apply  three  c:at9  one  after  the 
other  as  fast  as  they  penetrate.  The  leather  may 
afterwards  be  blackened  and  polished. 

Kkspoxsihi.k  Buttku  Dealkks.— Are  Garner  & 
Co.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  responsible  tmicr  dealers? 


Choice  Butter,  Fggs,  Cheese, 


For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion-  GAIINKR  &  CO., 

Produce  CoinmlHSion  Merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  IJorrlcs, 
Chorries,  •  nrrantH,  tiooseherries.  Oieen 
Peas.  String:  Rcaiis,  Tomatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Dlrectl  u  s 
for  packing.  J.  U.  TIENKEN,  32  Llltio  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HidADQUA-IUrKltS  IrOlt 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 


Will  not  burn,  blower  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  .Ifll  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


i.Tiarclen, 


Dairy.  HehniT.v  and  Farm. 

Market  Keporta,  Spcoiiil  Ueferenot.'s.  .Stenclla,  etc,,  riirniahod 
free  on  api)lIcation. 

611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

O^'lnqnlrlcs  anil  Correspondenco  Invited. 


Axs.— Perfectly  so.  They  don’t  want  shipments  of 
poor  butter,  however,  as  their  trade  doesn't  use  any¬ 
thing  but  the  best  gooils. 

Euaudule.nt  Coii.MiBSiox  Firms.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  nTlriu  by  the  name  of  F  11  Brock*  Co? 
They  did  business  on  Waricn  St.  at  one  time  about 
IX  year  ago.  They  se.ot  me  some  taps  and  quota¬ 
tions,  and  asked  for  shipments.  They  wanted  me  to 
ship  them  a  car-load  of  potatoes,  but  1  tiled  them  on 
a  small  shipment  of  beans,  and  nevergjt  a  cent. 


Crimson  Clover 


Beet  crop  for  Ilay,  Pasture.  Silage  and  Green  Ma¬ 
nuring.  The  cheapest  and  most  valuable  crop  tor 
soiling.  We  offer  at  a  low  price  fresh  Delaware- 
grown  seed,  carefully  cleaned  and  cured.  Circular, 
giving  price  cf  seed  and  fully  describing  the  haolts, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover,  also  other 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  for  Fa  1  Planting,  leading 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat, 
etc  ,  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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7  RAILROAD  ORDERS  IN  7  DAYS 


Axs.— We  have  heard  of  them  from  other  victims 
who  shipped  g  ods  first,  and  wr.,t0  afterwards  mak- 
Irg  Inquiries.  We  did  not  denounce  this  tlriii  by 
name,  for  they  had  vanished  before  we  received  any 
compla'nis,  but  we  Invest  giied  their  methods,  and 
fouad  them  the  same  as  other  firms  which  we  have 
denounced.  They  quoted  higher  prices  thunrespon- 
slole  dealers,  thus  securing  shipments  for  which 
they  failed  to  make  returns.  If  those  from  whom 
shipments  are  solicited,  would  make  inqclnes  about 
SUCH  parties  beforehand  instead  oi  afterward,  they 
would  save  tbeinselves  muen  loss  Better  still,  if 
they  would  ship  to  tellable,  reputable  firms,  the 
final  results  wuuid  be  mure  satlstactory,  though  the 
latter  do  not  make  suen  extravagant  promises. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Tub  R  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  Amerlcaii-g:rown  Seed,  address 

B.  H.  BANCROFT.  Camden,  Del. 


Five  of 'em  car  loads  of  ton  miles  each,  four 
new  customers,  three  old.  Coming  .just  about 
right,  tliaiik  you.  If  Railroad  business  ripened 
wlien  our  i)ig  farm  trade  was  on,  even 
‘■Kl.'isticity”  wouldn't  save  ns.  Wliilo  duly 
tliankful  for  these  favors,  wo  go  rlglit  on 
doubling  f)ur  capacity  for  next  year. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED, 

1894  crop.  Those  Intending  to  sow  should  engage 
reliable  Delaware-grown  seed  at  once.  Write  for 
prices,  stating  quantity  desired. 

GEO.  II.  MURRAY,  Viola,  KenlCo..DeI. 
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P  f.  ANTS.  —  White  Plame,  or.ce  transplanted; 

sheared.  Mall,  prepaid,  .50c  100;  exp.  $3.50  1  000. 
Mount  Pomona  Fruit  Farm  &  Nursery  Swanton,  Md 


Syracuse,  Seplember  fl-l'} 
Buildings  Enla’^ged, 

Grounds  Improved. 
Railroad  Facilities  Increased. 
DAII.Y  DAIRY  I  NS  riTUTKS. 

OKKAT  ATTKACTIONS. 

W25,000  Proiiiiuiiis. 

PrciiiiiiiiiH  in  Dairy  Deiiartineiit. 
Wti,600  I’rciMiiiiiis  in  Fruit  llepartiiieiit. 
$117,000  Piirsos. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  Information  address 
JAS.  It.  DOUIIARTY,  Sec'y,  Albany,  N  Y. 


RULES  FOR  GRADING  HAf  AT  GAL¬ 
VESTON,  TEX 

Choice  Timothy  hay  shall  be  pure  Timothy,  sound, 
bright  CO. or  and  well  cured. 

No.  1  shall  be  free  from  clover  and  contain  not 
more  than  <ine-fitin  of  oibtr  lame  glasses  mixed, 
KO..d  color,  well  cured  and  free  from  must. 

No.  2  shal  be  free  from  clover,  and  not  more  tbaii 
one-tnird  of  other  tame  grasses,  well  cured  and  free 
from  must. 

Choice  clever  ml.xed  shall  be  Tliuolhr  hay,  sound, 
with  a  bright  color,  and  contain  not  mure  tnan  oue- 
elgbth  clover. 

No.  1  shall  consist  of  Timothy  and  not  more  than 
one-Ufih  c  over  mixed,  well  cured  and  free  from 
must. 

No.  2  shall  consist  of  Timothy  and  not  more  than 
one-thiid  clover  mixed,  well  cured  and  tree  from 
must. 

Choice  Prairie,  to  be  sound,  bright  green,  free 
from  sticks,  weeds,  foreign  and  disc.ilured  grasses. 

No.  I,  to.  be  bright  green,  reasonably  tree  from 
weeds,  foreign  and  discolored  grasses. 

No  2,  al.  sound  hay,  not  fit  to  grade  No.  1. 

South  Texas  Prairie.- Same  as  above,  on  prairie 
hay. 

Rejected.— All  hay  not  sufficiently  good  ti  grade 
No.  2. 


FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY- ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West  n  light  weights,  choice  ..  7  0  — 

West ?rn.  toms,  heavy .  6  0  6 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  fancy .  30  ®  33 

L.  1..  Scalded .  25  0  28 

Baltimore,  scalded .  26  0  28 

Western,  dry  picked .  24  «*»  2S 

Western,  scalded .  22  ®  ’^6 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  la .  17  ®  18 

Fowls&chlckens,  State  and  Penn  ,  prime  9)4®  — 
Western,  prime.  dry-plcK€d,  sttall  ..  9)4®  — 

Dry-picked,  large .  9X0  — 

Gcod  to  prime,  scalded .  9X@  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8X0  9 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  0  6X 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  75  03  OJ 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  60  01  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  ex.  per  dozen  bunches . 1  75®2  00 

Prime . 1  0001  .50 

Culls .  603  75 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L  I..  per  00  bunches . 2  0004(0 

Southern,  per  100  bunches . 2  00®3  00 

Cabbage,  Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  2  01 .50 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  .503]  75 

Cucumoers,  Florida,  per  crate .  75®1  OJ 

Savannah,  per  crate . 1  G0(3  — 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  25@I  10 

Kgg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  — — 

Green  peas,  Md.,  per  half-barrel  basket . 1  60®4f0 

Jersey,  per  basket . 2  25  2  50 

Philadelphia,  per  basket . 2  00®  - 

Bastern  Shore,  per  half-barrel  basket  ..1  2501  75 

Norfolk,  per  crate . I  O'*®!  60 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 3  0002  ID 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  90®2  25 

N.  O  .  per  bbl . 1  6‘.®3  00 

Per  bag .  75  1  50 

Squastt.  Florida,  yellow,  per  ert  te .  50®  — 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  60®  — 

Florida,  marrow,  per  bbl .  ..1  6U02  60 

Savannah,  per  bushel  crate .  75®  — 

String  Beans.  N.  C.,  wax,  per  oasket . 1  2.5@1  75 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket . 1  35  rl  75 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket . 1  tO  '1  50 

Savannah,  wax,  per  crate  . .  .• .  76@1  ( 0 

Savannah,  green,  per  crate .  75-'!  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate . I  50®2  60 

Florida,  per  bu. -crate . 1  00@2  60 

Tarnlps.  N.  C..  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Extra-Fine  Plants  of  best  varieties.  (100  packed  In 
basket,  tl  00;  1,000,  $1  .50;  6,000  ard  over.  $1  00  per  M. 
TILLINGIIAST  BUO-J .  La  Plume,  Lack  a  Co.,  Pa 


MAKE  MONEY 


Selling  Hold  FiistUoi'ii  RiiidcrN.  Ties 
L  uutoiiiatlcally.  Pull  and  It’s  fa.sL 
Every  fanner  needs  them.  Tlioii- 
sands  being  sold.  Lllieral  terms 
/Jx  JA  to  agents.  Easy  work.  Ajiply 
Tor  territory.  Complete  outlit 
A  only  costs  5  cents, 

'a  THE  TIKCO.  Unadilla,  X.Y. 


BOOK-KBEi'i.va  n  cts  ONLV.  Easy  home  study 
Wonderful  book  I  U  positively  sell-instructive  lOo. 
mailed.  Advertisements  pay  us,  otherwise  actually 
worth  $5.  Macxaik  Pun.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mien. 


Strong,  Simple,  Durable, 
Easily  Operated 

AND  THB 

Lightest  Draft  BINDER 

ON  THU  MAHKK'l. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES, 


Tomatoes  are  coming  fr.)m  Georgia. 

Watermelons  are  being  re-shlpped  to  Boston 

The  North  Carolina  potato  crop  Is  now  reported 
light. 

Cherries  from  up  the  river  came  In  Monday,  very 
early  in  the  season  for  them. 

A  large  shipment  of  Lima  beans  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Madagascar  via  London. 

Receipts  of  Southern  new  potatoes  last  week  were 
20,000  barrels  against  15,000  the  preceding  week. 

Green  corn  from  Charleston  Is  In  market  and  sold 
wholesale  for  $2  50  per  case  of  70  to  80  ears.  The  re¬ 
tailers  were  charging  75  cents  per  dozen  for  It. 

Long  Island  strawberries  are  shipped  largely  to 
Boston.  It  is  said  that  they  are  not  of  very  good 
quality,  and  they  do  not  have  the  competition  with 
Jersey  and  other  berries  to  overcome  that  they  do 
In  this  market. 

The  New  York  State  Commissioners  for  Investigat¬ 
ing  bovine  tuberculosis,  have  been  appointed.  Frank 
E.  Shaw.  Dunkirk,  a  Jersey  breeder,  Is  president,  the 
other  members  being  D.  F.  Wlloer.  Oneonta,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Holstelns  ;  Wm  O.  Squires,  Marathon, 
Red  Polled  ;  Prof.  James  Law,  Cornell,  and  Dr. 
Florence  O.  Donohue,  Syracuse,  president  Of  the 
State  Board  ot  Ilealth, 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 
ColuiiibuB,  Ohio. 

West  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pittsburg:,  Pa. 

Plilladelphla,  Pa, 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A, 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


;  I  Are  frequently  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  construction  of  the 

j  apparatus  in  which  Dr.  Babcocks  process  is  used.  It  Is  a  mis- 

JS;  A  take  to  buy  a  cheap  Babcock  Tester.  You  had  better  have 

none.  Because,  tests  made  in  a  cheap  Tester  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  Our  apparatus,  with  40  turns  of  the  crank,  gives  1080 
IJ  revolutions  of  the  bottles;  with  60  turns  of  the  crank,  1620  rev- 
U  oUuions  of  the  bottles.  We  also  furnish  Testers  to  be  run  by  Steam 
//  Motor  or  by  Belt  Power. 

Buy  oneof  our  Testersand  you  will  have  something  to  be  depend- 
ed  upon  to  give  the  required  speed  So  necessary  for  a  perfect  test. 

Special  Circular  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  Free, 

ARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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“RAISING  CHICKENS.” 

ANOTHER  woman’s  WAY. 

Hot  Jugs  for  Brooders. 

We  bought  an  incubator  last  year, 
having  then  practiced  four  years  with  a 
homemade  one,  but  did  not  receive  it  in 
time  to  make  two  hatches.  As  it  was 
then  late  enough  to  put  the  chickens 
out  in  coops,  we  did  not  really  get  into 
the  merits  of  raising  broilers.  This  year 
we  started  earlier,  hatched  our  first 
chicks  March  1,  and  from  then  to  May  1, 
took  out  546  live  chicks ;  now  we  are 
hatching  for  others.  We  thought  that 
we  could  raise  them  in  drygoods  boxes 
in  the  house,  warming  them  with  hot 
water  in  jugs.  We  had  succeeded  very 
well  in  raising  40  or  50  in  that  way,  and 
did  so  this  year  with  one  fine  brood  :  but 
the  next,  and  the  next,  how  they  died ! 
Some  lived  to  be  three  or  four  weeks 
old  ;  others  collapsed  younger.  We  had 
them  in  a  large  room  in  the  house, 
heated  by  a  stove — in  long  tiers  built  up 
three  or  four  high,  on  the  sides  of  the 
room  near  the  windows ;  each  tier  di¬ 
vided  into  five  boxes — and  a  hot-water 
jug  in  each  box — with  25  to  30  chicks. 

What  Made  Them  Die? 

When  they  began  to  die,  I  searched  for 
lice  and  discovered  one.  Then  how  the 
chicks  were  treated  !  First  sulphur  and 
grease,  then  coal  oil,  their  boxes  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  kerosened  and  their 
coverings  sulphur-smoked  over  and  over 
again,  until  it  is  tiresome  even  now  to 
think  of  it.  Still  they  died.  Finally  we 
decided  that  it  must  be  the  treatment 
and  not  lice  that  was  killing  them  Their 
poor  eyes  swelled  shut,  and  the  down 
came  off  the  heads  and  bodies  of  those 
that  lived  ;  but  still  more  chicks  hatched 
and  higher  went  the  tiers — more  jugs  to 
fill  three  times  a  day.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  was  water  they  needed,  so  when 
that  woman  told  how  she  made  that 
drinking  fountain,  I  made  14  just  like  it. 
How  they  drank  !  Still  they  died. 

Finally  one  morning  it  came  to  a  cli¬ 
max.  It  was  either  give  up  and  be  sick, 
or  arrange  some  other  way  to  care  for 
those  chicks.  We  were  worn  out  filling 
jugs  of  hot  water;  it  took  five  hours  to 
heat  them  all  around,  and  doing  this 
three  times  a  day,  left  little  time  for 
much  else.  With  cleaning  pens  and 
doctoring  for  lice  between  spells,  we 
were  fast  becoming  hermits.  So  that 
bright  morning,  there  we  sat,  “  Little 
Mum  ”  on  a  chair  and  I  on  the  lower 
tier  of  chicken  boxes,  so  cross  and  ready 
to  cry  at  our  failure,  dreading  to  turn 
and  look  into  the  chicken  boxes  for  fear 
of  seeing  some  more  unfortunate  chicks 
breathing  their  last.  At  last  a  brooder 
was  evolved.  The  R.  N.-Y.  containing 
Schultz’s  article  on  homemade  brooders 
had  been  received  and  read  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  one  we  made  was  not  costly, 
and  was  put  together  in  five  hours,  run 
and  all,  with  the  help  of  a  13-year-old 
boy.  And  it  worked  !  Since  then  we 
have  made  two  more — vast  improvements 
on  the  first,  and  costing  more. 

The  Making  of  a  Brooder. 

We  took  one  of  our  dry  goods  boxes — 
one  28  X  32  X  10  was  the  first  one  we  used 
— lowered  it  two  inches,  and  fastened 
sheet  iron  securely  to  the  edges,  covering 
the  whole  upper  part,  leaving  the  bott^ 
for  a  fioor  for  the  lamp,  and  an  opening 
on  one  side  to  put  in  the  lamp.  Before 
putting  on  the  sheet  iron,  we  covered  all 
the  edge  touching  the  iron  with  zinc  to 
avoid  danger  of  fire  from  overheating 
the  wood.  Next  time,  I  shall  use  asbes¬ 
tos  ;  it  is  much  easier  put  on.  We  took 
the  two  inches  cut  off,  and  tacked  a  floor 
to  it,  leaving  it  that  much  above  the 
sheet  iron.  We  fitted  sides  to  the  box, 
leaving  the  floor  above  the  sheet  iron  so 
that  it  can  easily  be  taken  out  to  be 
cleaned.  The  sides  come  up  about  four 
inches  above  the  movable  floor  and  en¬ 
close  it.  To  the  sides  were  fitted  a  cover 
which  can  be  raised  when  desired,  to  see 
the  chicks.  To  the  sides  were  also  fas¬ 
tened  pickets,  which  form  the  framework 


of  the  run,  and  a  good  floor  of  pine  boards 
nailed  to  them.  The  pickets  were  fas¬ 
tened  together  by  cleats  and  then  hinged 
on  each  side  to  the  box  by  a  spike,  so 
that,  when  desired,  the  farther  edge  of 
the  run  could  rest  on  the  ground  and 
allow  the  chicks  to  run  down  to  the 
ground.  The  top  and  two  sides  of  the 
run  were  covered  with  wire  cloth,  of 
which  I  bought  enough  waste  pieces  for 
10  cents  to  cover  three  runs.  On  the  top 
of  the  run,  next  the  brooder,  we  made  a 
wire  door  to  be  lifted  out  when  putting 
in  food,  water,  etc.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  run,  we  had  a  board  door  which 
can  be  swung  back  to  clean  the  run  or  to 
let  the  chicks  to  the  ground.  In  the 
side  of  the  brooder  next  to  the  run  above 
the  floor,  we  cut  a  half-oval  opening  a 
foot  long  and  two  inches  high.  This  we 
do  not  close  at  night,  aiming  to  keep  the 
brooder  warm  enough  without,  though  a 
side  door  could  easily  be  fitted  to  it.  The 
lamp  was  one  of  these  little  single  oil- 
stove  lamps,  which  had  lain  in  the  garret 
for  years,  but  it  proved  just  the  thing. 
We  put  chicks  under  by  the  lamp,  and 
they  thrive  as  well  as  or  better  than  those 
above,  so  the  fumes  of  the  lamp  do  not 
hurt  them.  W e  bored  1 -in  ch  auger  holes 
in  the  sides  of  the  box  below  the  sheet 
iron,  for  air  for  the  chicks  and  lamp, 
about  five  on  a  side. 

Improvements  to  Come. 

The  next  one  we  make  will  be  still 
more  improved.  We  shall  have  a  wire 
run  to  the  lower  part  as  well  as  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  brooder,  and  put  the 
lamp  in  at  the  side,  having  a  slide  door 
for  it,  and  make  the  brooder  narrow 
enough  to  pass  through  any  ordinary 
door.  If  made  all  of  pine,  it  is  not  heavy 
for  two  to  carry,  and  then  we  can  put  it 
where  wanted  during  the  day  and  under 
shelter  at  night.  We  have  given  up  one 
of  the  henhouses  to  the  chicks,  and  keep 
most  of  the  brooders  there.  The  hen¬ 
house  has  an  extra  slat  door  to  keep  out 
the  hens,  and  the  chicks  go  in  and  out 
as  they  please.  In  using  the  stove  lamp, 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  micas 
free  from  smoke  so  that  the  blaze  can  be 
seen,  or  it  may  be  left  too  high  and 
brooders  get  well  smoked,  if  not  in  a 
blaze.  The  blaze  must  be  left  at  exactly 
the  right  height. 

Making  Haste  Slowly. 

I  think  one  may  learn  as  much  from 
another’s  mistakes  as  from  his  successes, 
so  I  hope  no  one  will  make  the  mistakes 
we  have.  We  lost  200  chicks  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  proper  means  of  caring  for  them. 
We  did  not  want  to  buy  brooders  until 
we  knew  we  could  succeed  in  hatching 
chicks,  and  now  I  am  glad  we  did  not,  as 
I  can  make  six  of  mine  for  the  price  of 
one,  and  thus  care  for  that  many  more 
chicks. 

“  Little  Mum”  and  I  are  much  opposed 
to  going  ahead  any  faster  than  we  can 
meet  the  expense,  and  believe  that  if 
every  one  were  so,  there  would  be  less 
debt  and  complaint  of  hard  times.  Of 
course,  if  our  200  chicks  could  all  have 
been  marketed  at  50  cents  apiece,  they 
would  have  bought  several  brooders,  but 
our  market  is  not  what  we  would  like, 
and  probably  some  died  from  my  “  treat¬ 
ment,”  so  we  do  not'feel  sorry  that  we 
did  not  buy  a  brooder.  If  we  had,  I 
should  not  have  been  “rousted  up,”  as 
Samantha  says,  to  make  one,  and  one 
would  not  begin  to  cover  our  chicks. 

We  feed  a  bread  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  bran,  corn  meal  and  chop,  a 
little  coarse  linseed  meal  and  animal 
meal,  moistened  with  milk  and  baked 
very  dry,  so  that  it  can  be  crumbled  into 
their  troughs.  Each  brood  has  one  or 
two  troughs  made  like  a  pig’s  trough,  a 
foot  or  so  long.  For  the  little  ones  they 
are  made  of  lath,  and  for  the  larger 
ones  of  clap  boards.  Chicks  do  not 
crowd  or  trample  the  food  at  a  long 
trough  as  at  a  small  one.  It  is  very 
easy  and  pleasant  work  to  care  for  the 
chicks  now — they  become  such  pets  if 
one  will  let  them.  We  feel  so  proud  of 
our  brooders,  and  hope  that  no  woman 
who  can  drive  a  naii  will  work  as  we 
have  without  them,  as  there  is  always 
waste  stuff  around  a  farm  house  to  mike 
one  or  two — and  boxes  cost  little,  moss. 


If  your  nearest,  best  and  most  esteemed 
neighbors  had  written  the  following  letters 
they  could  bo  no  more  worthy  of  your  con¬ 
fidence  than  they  now  are,  coming,  as  they 
do,  from  well  known,  intelligent  and  trust¬ 
worthy  citizens  who,  in  their  several  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  enjoy  the  fullest  confidence  and 
respect  of  all. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Inman,  of  Manton,  Wexford 
Co.,  Mich.,  whose  portrait  heads  this  article, 
writes  as  follows:  “I  began  taking  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  about  a  year 
ago.  For  years  I  have  suffered  with  falling 
and  ulceration  of  the  womb,  but  to-day,  I 
am  enjoying  perfect  health. 

I  took  four  bottles  of  the  ‘  Prescription  ’ 
and  two  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  Every  lady  suffering  from  female 
weakness  should  try  the  ‘Prescription’  and 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery.’” 

Miss  Mary  J.  Tanner,  North  Lawrence, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I  was 
sick  for  four  years.  For  two  years  I  could 
do  no  work.  I  had  five  different  physicians, 
who  pronounced  my  case  a  poor  or  impov¬ 
erished  condition  of  the  blood,  and  uterine 
trouble.  I  suffered  a  great  deal  with  pain  in 
both  sides,  and  much  tenderness  on  pressing 
over  the  womb.  I  bloated  at  times  in  my 
bowels  and  limbs ;  was  troubled  with  leu- 
corrhea.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  was  troub¬ 
led  with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Suffered 
a  great  deal  of  pain  in  my  head,  temples, 
forehead  and  eyes.  I  had  a  troublesome 
cough,  raised  a  great  deal  and  at  times  ex¬ 
perienced  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  my  chest 
and  lungs.  My  voice  at  times  was  very  weak. 
I  suffei’od  excruciating  monthly,  periodical 
pains.  Since  taking  seven  bottles  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  some  time  ago, 
I  have  enjoj^ed  better  health  than  I  have  for 
more  than  four  years  previously ;  in  fact, 
for  several  months  past  I  have  been  able  to 
work  at  sewing.  I  have  gained  in  weight 
thirty-nine  pounds  since  taking  your  in^i- 
cines  ;  the  soreness  and  pain  have  disap¬ 
peared.”  Yours  truly. 


Mrs.  Alex.  Robertson,  of  Half  Rock,  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  :  ‘‘  For  twenty  yeai-s,  I 
suffered  with  womb  disease  and  most  of  the 
time  I  was  in  constant  pain  which  rendered 
life  a  gi-eat  burden,  I  cannot  express  what 
I  suffered.  I  had  eight  doctors  and  all  the 
medicine  I  had  from  them  failed— the  one 
after  the  other, 

I  was  nervous,  cold  hands  and  feet,  palpita¬ 
tion,  headache,  backache,  constipation,  leu- 
corrhea  and  no  appetite,  with  bearing-down 
pains.  1  got  so  weak  I  could  not  walk 
around.  I  had  to  keep  my  bed,  thinking  I 
would  never  get  any  better. 

One  day  my  husband  got  one  of  your  little 
books  and  read  it  to  me.  He  said  there  was 
nothing  doing  me  any  good.  I  said  I  would 
try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  I  did 
try  it.  After  the  first  few  weeks  my  appe¬ 
tite  was  better  ;  I  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
I  wrote  to  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  described 
my  case  ;  they  sent  me  a  book  on  woman’s 
diseases.  I  read  carefully  and  followed  the 
directions  as  near  as  I  could  and  took  the 
medicine  for  two  years.  With  the  blei^ing 
of  God  and  your  medicines,  1  am  entirely 
cured.  That  was  three  years  ago.” 

Yours  truly, 

“  Favorite  Prescription  ”  is  a  positive  cure 
for  the  most  complicated  and  obstinate  cases 
of  leucorrhea,  excessive  flowing,  painful  men¬ 
struation,  unnatural  suppr^ions,  and  irreg¬ 
ularities,  prolapsus,  or  falling  of  the  womb, 
weak  back,  “  female  weakness,”  anteversion, 
retroversion,  bearing-down  sensations,  chron¬ 
ic  congestion,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  womb,  inflammation,  pain  and  tenderness 
in  ovaries,  accompanied  with  “  internal  heat.” 

The  Book  (168  pages.  Illustrated)  referred  to 
above,  is  sent  sealed  secure  from  observation 
in  plain  envelovQ  for  ten  cents  in  stamps,  to 
pay  postage.  Write  for  it.  The  Book  points 
out  the  means  of  successful  Home  Treatment 
for  all  the  peculiar  weaknesses  and  distressing 
diseases  incident  to  women.  Address  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Invalids’ 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$0  *7^  Buys  our  (9  Natural  Finish  Babj  Carl  om 
4  •  I  J  complete  ^ith  plated  steel  wheels,  axfe, 
g  springs,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.  Made  ofbestmate- 
rialf&neW  finished, reliable, and  guaranteed  for  3  years,  bblpped 
a#  onlOdays'trial.  FREJUUT  PAU);oo  money  required  la 
adranoe.  76,000  in  use.  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestknown 
ooDoem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 
Xfumisbedatany  time.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  «e 
Hguarantee  to  be  as  represented,  sold  at  the  K'^-st  factory 
/prices.  WRITS  TO-DAY  for  our  large FRl  'illustrated 
catalogue  oflatest designs  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


American  Gardening 

Is  tow  snpplylna  practical,  readable  and  In- 
terestlntr  lostructlon  on  all  to;  ics  relating  to 
Fruits,  Flowers.  Vegetables,  Trees.  Sbrubs  and 
the  CoEBtrvatrry.  Its  editors  acd  ccntrlbutors 
are  practical  working  gardeners,  each  In  his 
own  division  of  horticulture,  and  they  write  so 
clearly  that  all  who  will  may  understand. 
Where  all  Is  so  good  there  can  be  no  special 
features. 

The  Inquiry  Department  Is  open  to  all,  free 
to  all.  Devices  for  saving  time  or  labor,  or  for 
Increasing  the  comfort  acd  beauty  of  the  home 
grounds  will  be  found  In  every  Issue 

Every  raiser  of  fruits,  flowers  or  vegetables, 
be  he  amateur  or  proftsslonal,  should  have 
AMERICAN  GARDENING.  F’cr  Sample  Copy 
send  postal  card  to  170  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


We  have  made  arraiig:emeiit8  to  send 
AMEKICAN  GARDENING  and  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  for  Si. 00. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife *or  Plaster.”* 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  cironlars, 
address  C.  H.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  T. 


FREE 


A  line  14k  i^old  plA- 
Ud  watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 

3  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
your  full  name  ami  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  t^old  tiiiished  watches 
by  express  for  examination,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  :^'J5.U0t'old  watch  pay  oursample 
price, #3.50, and  itlsyoortv  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
yon  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  ca  ise  the  sale  of  six  we 
vill  srive  you  One  Frt'e.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  davs  onlv.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’C 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Boarbora  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  proUt  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
eis  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn  “  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  lo  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  bow  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKBR, 

Cor,  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  Yorh. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Matching  Cows. — Mr.  A.  D.  ]?aker 
sends  this  note  to  The  Jersey  Bulletin : 
“  A  few  days  ago  I  offered  to  put  one 
of  my  Jerseys  beside  my  neighbor’s 
crack  cow,  and  the  owner  of  the  one  that 
made  the  most  profit,  the  cows  to  be  fed 
alike,  should  have  both ;  he  declined. 
The  one  thing  that  troubled  me  was  that 
I  did  not  want  his  cow,  for  I  now  have 
a  herd  of  14  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  and 
we  weigh  the  milk  every  Wednesday 
and  keep  an  account  of  the  butter  made.” 
The  only  way  to  make  such  a  match  with 
any  certainty  is  to  know  what  your  cows 
are  doing.  Otherwise  it  is  all  guesswork. 

The  Male  Bird. — 1.  Will  hens  lay  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  have  a  rooster  with  them  ?  3. 
How  long  after  mating  will  it  be  before 
the  eggs  are  fertile  ?  After  taking  the 
rooster  away,  how  long  will  they  remain 
fertile  ?  f.  b. 

Anchorage,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  No,  they  will  not  lay  so 
well.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  rooster 
should  ever  be  kept  witb  laying  stock. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  nuisance  in  the  pen — eat¬ 
ing  too  much  of  the  food,  getting  too 
fat,  and  needlessly  worrying  the  hens. 
2.  Generally  speaking,  about  seven  days. 
However,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  set  any 
eggs  more  than  two  days  after  the  male 
had  been  taken  away. 

Sulphur  Again. — I  have  used  sulphur 
to  rid  hens  of  lice,  by  dusting  the  nests 
thoroughly,  and  mixing  it  with  the  dust 
bath.  I  consider  it  a  very  good  remedy, 
but  would  as  soon  think  of  giving  them 
tar  to  keep  them  dry  as  to  feed  sulphur 
to  destroy  lice.  Nothing  can  be  given 
internally  to  help  a  lousy  hen,  except 
something  which  would  act  as  a  tonic  or 
to  nourish  and  strenj^then.  The  advice 
to  feed  sulphur  to  any  animal,  I  consider 
dangerous,  for  persons  who  did  not  know 
the  effect  might  be  greatly  injured 
thereby.  Sulphur  should  always  be 
given  with  extreme  care,  for,  should  the 
animals  get  wet  and  cold,  it  would  stiffen 
them  so  that  they  would  be  nearly 
worthless.  c.  R.  white. 

Ayrshire  Cattle  Tests. — The  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Associati'n  offer  $50  in 
three  premiums — $25,  $15  and  $10 — to  be 
awarded  to  the  herds  of  10  cows  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest  average  records  for  two 
consecutive  days.  An  agent  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  visit  the  herd  and  oversee  the 
test,  weighing  and  testing  the  milk  him¬ 
self.  The  following  scale  of  points  will 
be  employed : 

Points. 


For  each  20  days  since  calving .  1 

For  each  15  days  ot  gestation .  1 

For  each  pound  of  irnik .  ] 

For  each  pound  of  butter  fat . 20 

For  each  pound  of  other  solids .  2 


Probably  the  association,  would  be  glad 
to  cooperate  in  the  work  suggested  by 
Prof.  Wing  on  another  page.  C.  M. 
Winslow,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  is  secretary  of 
the  association.  Communicate  with  him. 

A  Lame  Mare. — I  have  a  fine  mare 
that  is  lame  in  the  hind  leg,  but  as  there 
is  no  swelling  or  fever,  I  cannot  locate 
it.  When  she  moves  the  leg,  there  is 
cracking  in  each  joint— hip,  stifle  and 
knee.  She  is  lame  when  she  trots,  but 
does  not  show  it  in  walking.  t.  j,  b. 

Constitution,  Pa. 

Ans. — Satisfactory  treatment  cannot 
be  advised  without  first  being  able  to 
locate  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  cause 
of  the  lameness.  From  the  cracking 
sound  described,  I  suspect  that  the 
trouble  is  at  the  stifle.  Apply  a  fly 
blister  over  the  whole  stiflt  joint,  follow¬ 
ing  the  directions  frequently  given  in 
these  columns  for  blistering.  Repeat  the 
blister  two  or  three  times  if  necessary, 
applying  a  second  blister  as  soon  as  the 
effect  of  the  previous  blister  has  nearly 
disappeared.  f.  l.  k. 

A  Blister,  Lame  Horse  and  a  Lini¬ 
ment  — 1.  I  have  a  horse  with  a  callous 
caused  by  a  severe  blister,  which,  not 
healing  quickly,  left  a.  thickness  of  the 
skin  which  I  would  like  to  reduce.  What 
remedy  will  remove  the  callous  ?  2, 


Another  horse  is  lame  in  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  joint,  or  between  that  joint 
and  the  elbow.  He  has  been  lame  about 
three  months.  I  think  it  was  caused  by 
hard  driving  and  not  being  properly 
cared  for  after  getting  very  warm.  He 
does  not  point  with  either  foot,  or  rest 
his  toe,  but  limps  when  he  starts.  3. 
What  is  the  recipe  for  making  the  old- 
fashioned  bitter-sweet  ointment,  so  that 
it  will  keep  without  getting  rancid  ?  Is 
there  any  better  ointment  to  reduce  the 
swelling  and  draw  the  inflammation 
from  a  cow’s  bag  ?  j.  m  h. 

Ans. — 1.  Paint  two  or  three  times  a 
week  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine.  2.  If  you  are  sure  the  tenderness 
is  in  the  shoulder,  bathe  once  daily  with 
the  following  liniment,  until  the  skin  is 
well  blistered,  then  bathe  twice  a  week: 
One  pint  soap  liniment  (to  be  obtained  of 
any  druggist),  to  which  add  one-half  pint 
each  of  sweet  oil  and  strong  aqua  am¬ 
monia.  If  you  are  not  quite  certain  as 
to  the  seat  of  lameness,  I  would  advise 
consulting  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  locate 
the  trouble.  3.  I  do  not  know  the  form¬ 
ula  for  the  bitter-sweet  ointment.  In 
the  early  stages  of  garget,  belladonna 
ointment,  or  belladonna  and  vaseline,  is 
one  of  the  best  ointments  that  can  be 
used,  applied  several  times  daily.  In  the 
latter  stages,  iodine  ointment  is  better. 

F.  L.  K. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  for  Sheep  Ticks. 
— Will  the  kerosene  emulsion  kill  ticks 
on  sheep  as  well  as  lice  ?  I  have  15  head 
of  old  ones  and  six  lambs,  and  must  rid 
them  of  the  ticks.  Having  so  few,  I 
don’t  like  to  go  to  the  expense  of  build¬ 
ing  and  storing  a  dipping  tank.  Will  a 
spray  pump  not  answer  the  purpose 
after  shearing  ?  My  plan  is  to  huddle 
the  sheep  and  lambs  in  as  small  a  pen  as 
possible,  and  by  occasionally  moving 
them  around  in  the  pen,  get  the  liquid 
over  them  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

Wauseon,  Ohio.  e  u. 

Ans  — If  E  U.  has  a  spraying  pump  he 
needs  nothing  better ;  or  if  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  he  can  use  a  common 
sprinkling  pot  or  can.  Or,  for  so  few 
sheep  as  he  has,  he  can  take  a  sponge, 
or  even  a  handful  of  cotton  rags  sewed 
loosely  through  and  through,  and  catch 
each  one  and  apply  the  emulsion  so  as 
to  saturate  every  part.  All  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  is  to  be  sure  that  every  place  on 
the  sheep,  even  the  top-knot,  when  they 
have  one,  be  sprinkled,  sprayed  or 
swabbed  so  as  to  wet  completely  every 
tick  ;  if  this  be  accomplished,  one  way  is 
as  good  as  another.  It  is  not  the  way, 
but  the  emulsion  that  kills. 

Kerosene  emulsion  not  only  kills  the 
ticks,  but  if  copiously  applied,  will  de¬ 
stroy  every  egg  or  nit,  so  that  one  appli¬ 
cation,  if  thorough,  will  rid  sheep  and 
lambs  of  all  ticks  and  the  liability  to  be 
restocked  by  a  new  trood  from  the  eggs. 
It  will  also  kill  lice  on  any  animal, 
whether  horse,  cow,  sheep,  hog,  poultry, 
cat,  dog,  or  boy  even,  if  he  is  ever  so  un¬ 
lucky  as  to  get  them.  In  using  kerosene 
emulsion,  it  is  better  to  apply  on  a  warm 
day,  or  in  a  warm  building,  so  that  the 
animal  shall  dry  without  a  chill;  al¬ 
though  wetting  with  the  emulsion  is  no 
more  injurious  or  disagreeable  than  com¬ 
plete  wetting  by  a  rain,  and  not  half  so 
damaging  to  sheep  as  to  be  washed  by 
the  brook- washing  process. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  GRAIN. 

Prices  for  farm  products  are  surely 
discoaragingly  low,  and  prospects  for 
the  future  are  far  from  cheering.  With 
such  facts  and  such  prospects  before  us, 
it  behooves  us  to  look  about  and  see  if 
there  are  not  some  expenditures  which 
can  not  be,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
diminished.  Any  one  living  along  the 
line  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
our  county,  cannot  fail  to  discover  where 
a  very  large  part  of  the  farmer’s  money 
goes.  The  farmer  goes  to  town  with  a 
number  of  veals,  more  or  less  ;  he  returns 
with  a  load  of  feed  ;  he  takes  to  market 
his  butter ;  he  carries  home  feed ;  ne 


sells  a  load  of  potatoes  ;  he  pays  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  feed  ;  and  so  nearly  every  time 
the  farmer  disposes  of  any  of  his  crops  or 
dairy  products,  the  proceeds  almost  in¬ 
variably,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  absorbed 
in  feed,  feed,  feed. 

I  would  by  no  means  condemn  or  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  feed.  I  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  of  it.  but  I  as  heartily  condemn 
the  method  of  obtaining  it.  It.  is  no 
wonder  we  so  often  hear  the  remark,  “I 
would  not  think  the  farmers  would  ever 
make  any  money  :  they  pay  out  all  they 
can  get  for  feed.”  Now,  fellow  farmers, 
so  much  buying  feed  from  the  West  is 
all  wrong.  You  complain  that  “  money 
is  close,”  but  who  is  more  responsible 
than  yourselves  for  making  it  so?  You 
send  thousands  of  dollars  of  your  money 
west  every  year  for  what  you  can  and 
ought  to  produce  on  your  own  farms, 
and  this  money  never  comes  back.  The 
farmers  of  the  West  buy  nothing  of  the 
farmers  of  the  East. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  farmers 
should  not  raise  their  own  grain  as  well 
as  their  hay  and  potatoes.  Statistics 
show  beyond  question  that  more  corn, 
oats  or  barley  can  be  raised  per  acre  on 
our  lands  than  on  any  of  the  western 
prairies.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
better  land  in  the  world  for  all  the  cereal 
crops  than  we  have  right  here.  Why 
not  raise  our  own  corn  and  mixed  crops 
of  peas  and  oats  ourselves,  instead  of 
sending  away  and  paying  freight  on 
them  a  thousand  miles  ?  There  is  no 
better  feed  for  our  cows  than  the  mixed 
grains  which  we  can  raise  in  abundance, 
with  proper  effort,  and  thus  discontinue 
the  bad  husbandry  which  buys  instead 
of  producing.  Farmers,  try  this  plan, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  occasionally  bring 
home  a  few  dollars  from  your  marketing. 

Lewis  County,  N  Y.  e.  w. 


IN  the  WEAKNESS  FOLLOWING  THE  GRIP, 
as  an  Invlgorator  and  Strengtb-Klver,  there  Is  no 
nicer,  safer,  or  more  elTectual  medicine  than  Dr.  D. 
.Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Its  dose  for  a  grown  person 
Is  only  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  wat.er  and  sweetened.  Is  pleasant 
to  the  taste  ;  while  Its  little  cost  places  It  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  As  a  Worm  medicine  for  chil¬ 
dren,  It  Is  unequalled.  Small  bottles  35  cents,  and 
double  size,  50  cents.  Buy  of  your  Druggist.— A  dp. 


The  “Le  Roy  Mills” 

F.  F.  Dairy  Salt 

Is  preferred  by  the  best  butter  and  cheese-matcers 
in  the  country,  because  It  Is  the  purest,  strongest 
and  best  salt  made  Pure  white.  Always  uniform. 
Never  gets  hard.  Costs  no  more  than  common  salt. 
Try  It  If  you  like  It  Insist  on  having  It,  and  your 
dealer  will  get  it.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  de¬ 
livered.  Le  ROY  SALT  CO.,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  ”  Baby  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  ItiCST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1804  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GCNERAL  offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  660  pages,  by  Profesi 
E.  VV.  STEWART,  upun  the  science  of  feeding  Ir 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  larm  aj 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  li 
perlment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybe 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs 
sheep  to  buy  ana  study  It  carefully.  Price.  *».e 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  Yori 


8^4  Tons  Per  Hour 

ENSI  K.  cut  and  elevated 
to  \V  orld’M  Fair  Silo  with  a 

SMALLEY”  OUTFIT. 

DO  FEED  STOCK? 

Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs  or  Poultry? 
If  you  do  yon  can’t  afford  to  overlook  I'hi- 
siliige  and  dry  fodder  cut- 
ting.  .50  per  eeiil . 
TA  saved  in  Fodder 


and  equal  ratio 
of  Kiiiii  III  |iro- 
iliiet.  Catalogues 
of  Smalley  Gimds 
and  our  ’iMSilo  Rimk 
_  frer  to  any  address. 
SilIAl.LHY  IHINJ.  UO., 
Maiiitiiwoc,  Wis. 


JERSEYS. 

The  Sweepstakes  Breed  at  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy 
Contests  for  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter 

2  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  2 

Won  by  Ida  Marlg.ld,  bred  by  Miller  A  Sibley,  16 
daughters  ff  her  sire,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  8t.  C.  I.itfio. 
average  over  19  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  week. 

Highest  .Jersev  weekly,  monthly  an!  yearly  mlllc 
records  held  by  our  herd. 

Only  superior  stock  for  sale. 

In  general,  none  less  than  $200;  occasionally  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf  cheaper.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBIjEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIKY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  slue 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonh  and  unbqualei)  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  In  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quaUBoatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddanghters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  15(M  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  Unest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Amenca — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

The  Old  Brick,”  Bobi.yn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  1*.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


Higfh-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21,0  pounds,  andshearOto 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  ‘A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata 
logne.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Gao.  B.  Bbsok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


I  lJU  for  sale:  Lambs,  Yearlings,  twb-year-olds 
and  older;  ewes  and  rams  from  registered 
Imported  sires.  Address 

G.  M.  VOORUEES,  Box  361.  YpsIIantl,  Mich. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCHLLU8  CLAY.  White  flail.  Ky, 


stock.  ED.  8.  HILL,  Peruvlile,  'fompkins 


It'OT?  A  T  T?  -Registered  BERKSHIRE 
^  Vk  a.  . Of  desirable  large 
English  Strains.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

GEO.  STAPLIN,  JK.,  Mannsvllle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


dtLL 


Ducks  to  iDukB  room  foryounif 
stock.  They  go  at  half  price  if 
sold  quick.  Will  satisfy  you  or  return  your  mope<' 
B1100K8IDE  POL-1.TKV  CAIIM;  COlSu”  N  .V 


PINE  TREE  FARM, 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J. 


I  EGOS  forllatchlnif 
r  Prices  reduced. 

1  32-page  catalogue  free 


FflR  ‘lozen  8.  C.  B.  Leghorn 

run  Hens,  $7  00  per  dozen.  Fggs  of 

same,  .50  cents  per  15. 

J.  A.  TRBHBABNE,  Box  677,  London,  Ohio. 


by  feeding  green  bene  cut  In 
„  .  .H.XNN’S  CUTTER. 

Price  $lil.(K)  and  upw.-ird  Warranted  Catalog 
free  if  tins  p  iper  is  tiained 

F.W.MANNCO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Bone  Cutter 


Medal  and  Diploma  World’s 
Fair,  (iet  Circulars. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 
Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


asc.  for  a  Poultry 

MARKER 


Bookon  Caponizingfree.  Send  forCat. 
of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $_■  up 
W.H.WlGMORE,i07S.8thSt.,Phila  ,Pa. 


X3oA.tlx  ox*.  C:J«,ttlo  I'ly. 

The  Best  To  Keep 


Compound 


Flies  Off. 


Sample  pound  by  mall  25c.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  c.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHOO-FLY 


Saves  Dairymen  Itjlll  I  inUC 

and  Horsemen:  IvllLLIUNd 
■  No  Flies  or  Sores.  more  milk 
IJO  mo.  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Falrmount  A.ve.,1 
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WATER  1 


guaranteed 


/  Diagram  Showing  ' 

Motion  of  Rakes  on  Rock  Island, 

#  1,700  Strokes  per  Mile. 


?M  Loaders 

Do  It.  / 


THE 

LARGEST 


Humorous. 

Sweet  Is  the  Joy  of  the  boy  at  morn, 

Though  the  clods  be  dry  and  tough— 

But  greater  the  Joy  when  the  dinner  horn 
Sends  foith  the  cry  *•  enough.” 

—  Cleveland  Plain  Deader. 

Raising  Cain — the  sugar  planter  — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Pkoplk  who  make  fun  of  “  has-beens  ’ 
should  remember  that  a  has-been  is  fir 
ahead  of  a  never- was. — Indianapolis  Jour 
nal. 

Ella  (in  the  conservatory)  :  “  You 

mustn’t!  My  chaperon  might  see  you.” 
Frank  :  ”  Never  mind  ;  I’ll  kiss  her, 

too.” — Credit  Lost. 

The  New  Veksion. — Herr  Most :  ”  Let 
me  stand  in  front  of  the  bars  of  my 
country,  and  I  care  not  who  is  behind 
them.” — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

Mr  Dela  wanna  :  ‘‘I  want  to  sell  my 

farm  in  Jersey.”  Real  Estate  Agent ; 
“•What  is  the  price  ?  ”  Mr.  Ddlawanna: 
“  I’d  like  to  get  fifteen  thousand.”  Real 
Estate  Agent :  “  That’s  pretty  high  for 

a  farm.  You’d  better  call  it  a  ‘  country 
seat,’  and  ask  twenty.” — Life. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Bdkal  Nkw-Yorkbr. 


Columbia 


Quality. 


The  raw  material  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  1894  Columbia  bicy 
cles  is  carefully  analyzed  by 
an  expert  metallur- 
A  gist  in  our  employ, 
ff  thus  only  a  uni- 
If  form  grade  of  the 
9^  toughest  and  strongest 
metal  is  accepted.  A  Columbia  bicycle 
as  built  to-day  will  wear  longer  and 
do  better  service  than  the  traditional 
“  one-boss  shay.” 

pop:r  mpg.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 

Our  attractive  catalogue  may  be  obta'ned 
free  at  our  agencies,  or  we  will  mail  it  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 

HAY  CAPS, 

STACK  COVERS. 

Agricultural  Implement  Covers,  Covers  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  I’lsln  Canvas  or  Waterproof,  Horse  Covers, 
Aprons,  etc. 

AWNINGS,  TENTS. 

National  Waterproof  Fibre  Co., 

3«  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


SELF  FEEDER  '■ 

ADDl\e55  P.K.t)^D^JVCK,€cCs. 

30  DEDERiCK’S  WORKS,  ALBANY.N.r. 


Clean  Swee] 


Hay  Loaders 

Rakes  and  elevates  hay  from  either  swath 
or  windrow;  elevates  all  the  hay,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  hay.  Perfectly  .smooth  and 
steady  in  action.  Docs  not  bunch,  tangle 
or  wad  the  hay.  The  lightest  draft  Loader 
made.  Write  for  detailed  description. 
SANDWICH  MFC.  CO  , 

119  main  St.,  Sanilwlcli,  Ill. 


CROPS 


are  grown  on 


LBCCDkICDJO  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Httpntn  OHnRRF-PnxA/FR. 


»uy  “DIRECT  FPOm  PACTOPy,''®  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  wholesale  PRICES, delivered  KREE, 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SA V E  Middlemen’s 
proHts.  Inuse  f»l  yeai-8.  Kndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Is>w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples 
O.  W.  XNGERSOLL,  5446  riymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.x. 


Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Outters,Feod  Urindors,Ao 
JlBBtty  l.ti  it  SOMm,  BannUit.)-, 


Send  for  Pamphlets 
to 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

KNOCKS  OUT  HIGH  PRICES. 

But  that  Is  only  one  Of  Its  virtues.  Go  you  want  to 
know  all  about  It  ?  Well,  send  for  folder  to  the 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

GO  Main  Street,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


llliill 


( Warranted,) 


LIGHTEST 
DRAFT,  • 
MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
AND  PERFECT 
in  use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  and  cleans 
'  it  ready  for 
market. 
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STODDARD’S 

Babcock  Milk  Testers 


STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER, 

- *  ARE  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

Send  fer  Special  Circular  and  free  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dairy  and 
•eamery  Goods,  Separators,  Boilers  and  Engines. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFD.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

Mention  this  paper 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 

I  j- - 1 POMP- 

dlPERKINS  ING 


WITH  GRAPHITE  eOlES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

I’EKKINS  WIND  MILL  CD., 
k  3 1  Briilgo  SL,  .TllMliuwaka,  Ind. 


THE  CAUSE 

always  exists  for  buying  a 

Rock  Island 
Hay  Rake  and  Loader 

with  any  farmer  having  twenty- 
live  or  more  acres  of  hay  to  harvest 


kISLP’SIiiaNURE  SPREA 


^  mniiunL  uf  i 

l‘.e.  ^ears  on  the  Market. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan-  ^ 
tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand- 
work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what 
the  uhichine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent 
to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to  approval,  i-argei 
that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility. 


Largest  and  oldest  manufacturera 
of  llanuie  Spieadei'S 
in  the  World. 

Ulus.  Catalog  Free. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUF’G  CO.,  Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


is  home 
without 


■STER 

2  Hart! 
ruitoi 


of  purchasing  is  to  be  put  in  pos- 
.-essiou  of  a  machine  that  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  haying  more 
than  one  half  and  save  most  of 
tho  hard  work  and  which,  it  kept 
at  work,  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
season.  Send  for  “Songs  of  Praise 
from  the  Meadows’’  and  be  con- 
vineed  of  its  merits. 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  UOCK  ISfj.LNi),  ILL 


Star  Milk  Cooler 


STEAM  ENGINES  ^ 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable. 

Saw  Mills,  Sliluglc  ainl 

CULTIVATORS,  --L...:.: 

aiid  Machinery  generally,  a  specialty.  Send  for  11 
Instrated  Oitalogne.  Address 

A,  B.FAUIJUHAR  (0.,  Lt'L.YORK,  PA. 


Has  new  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
Khlins  cleaner  and  runs  .moother.  It  1«  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  thaa 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  In  existence.  . 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  iu  Kediiction  of 
First  Cost,  in  Its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 


I,  3  &  5  Washlneton  St ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts 


County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 


Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  Sfi  William 
S.reet,  New  York. 


OVER  5,000  STROKES 

PER  MILE. 


/Must  wear  the  MachlnesOO't 
V  anil  break  the  bay.  • 


WILL  cool  milk  evenly 
to  within  two  deg-rees 
of  water  as  fast  as 
milked.  Made  entirely 
of  copper,  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Used  by  the 
best  Dairymen, 
Creameries. 

Send  for  our  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

Hespcnslble  Agents 
wanted  In  unoccujtled 
territory. 


STAR  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

■Mention  this  paper.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


VOL.  LIII.  No.  2317. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  23.  1894. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


“HENS  BY  THE  ACRE”  ROUNDED  UP. 

What  the  Hens  Have  Done. 

EGG  RKCOIJnS  AND  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

No  Longer  an  Experiment. 

After  passing  through  two  winters,  the  hens  have 
settled  the  fact  that  a  flock  of  40  hens  can  be  kept  in 
a  small,  comfortable  building  out  in  the  fields,  and 
given  free  range  through  the  day  just  as  well  as  to 
have  them  bothering  around  the  house  or  barn  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  farmer’s  family  and  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  garden  and  flower  beds.  They  have  also 
settled  the  fact  that,  if  the  feed  is  scattered  simul¬ 
taneously  in  all  the  houses,  any  number  of  flocks  can 
be  thus  kept  in  houses  eight  or  ten  rods  distant  from 
each  other,  and  each  hen  will  go  to  her  own  house  to 
eat,  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  to  roost. 

I  started  two  years  ago  with  the  proposition  that, 
after  a  flock  of  hens  was  once  housed,  they  would 
ordinarily  need  attention  four  times  a  day :  In  the 
morning,  for  giving  the  morning  meal  of  soft  feed 
and  opening  the  door ;  about  4  p-  m.  for  an  evening 
feed  of  grain ;  just 
before  dark  for  gath¬ 
ering  the  eggs,  and 
after  dark  to  close 
the  door.  I  proposed 
to  reduce  the  number 
of  visits  to  two  by 
scattering  the  even¬ 
ing  feed  of  grain  on 
the  floors  by  means 
of  an  electric  feed 
box  and  closing  the 
doors  after  dark  by 
the  same  method. 

This  proposition  is 
no  longer  an  experi¬ 
ment,  hut  has  been 
in  daily  operation 
successfully  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  I  am  now 
able  to  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that 
the  number  of  visits 
can  he  reduced  to 
one,  except  in  severe 
freezing  weather, 
when  the  eggs  are 
likely  to  freeze  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

“How  can  you  man¬ 
age  that  ?  ”  said  the 
Deacon,  to  whom  I 
happened  to  mention  the  fact  a  few  days  ago. 

“The  only  reason  why  the  eggs  can  not  he  left  in 
the  nest  over  night  and  gathered  next  morning  when 
I  go  to  open  the  doors  and  give  them  their  feed  is  on 
account  of  broody  hens  sitting  on  the  nest  over  night 
and  spoiling  the  eggs.” 

How  Some  Eggs  are  Spoiled. 

“  You  don’t  pretend  to  say  that  a  hen  can  spoil  an 
egg  in  one  night,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Most  certainly  I  do.  A  fertile  egg  that  has  been 
under  a  broody  hen  for  24  hours,  or,  say,  from  one 
morning  to  the  next,  is  not  in  perfect  condition  either 
for  eating  or  for  packing.  The  germ  of  life  will  be 
partially  developed,  and  decomposition  will  set  in  at 
once.  The  man  to  whom  I  sold  my  eggs  last  season, 
sent  me  back  a  few  eggs  with  the  request  to  examine 
them  carefully  and  let  him  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  them.  The  only  difference  I  could  see  between 
them  and  an  egg  just  laid,  was  that  the  whites  were  a 
trifle  thinner,  and  I  so  reported.  He,  however,  has  a 
powerful  reflecting  lamp  in  the  tester,  and  said  that 
he  frequently  found  an  egg  that  had  a  slightly  smoky 


appearance  that,  to  his  experienced  eye,  was  not  just 
right.  I  knew  that  every  egg  was  gathered  regularly 
each  day  at  about  5  v.  m.,  and  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  caused  the  trouble.  After  racking  my  brains 
for  several  days,  I  happened  to  think  that  sometimes 
an  egg  was  laid  at  night  after  the  eggs  were  gathered, 
and  if  a  broody  hen  happened  to  occupy  that  nest,  she 
would  cover  the  egg  till  next  night,  or  about  24  hours. 
That  was  easily  tested,  so  I  set  a  dozen  eggs  under  a 
hen  for  24  hours,  marked  them  and  sent  them  down 
with  the  request  to  examine  carefully  with  his  strong 
light  and  report.  He  soon  reported  that  every  egg 
had  that  same  smoky  appearance,  as  he  called  it.” 

“  What  did  you  do  about  it  ?” 

“  Come  over  to  No.  13  where  Jesse  keeps  his  flock 
and  see  for  yourself.  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
automatic  nests  for  nearly  a  year.  My  first  attempt 
allowed  only  one  hen  to  occupy  the  nest  at  once,  but 
the  eggs  were  jolted  too  much  by  the  hens  entering 
or  leaving  the  nest.  The  next  attempt  overcame  this 
difficulty,  and  is  a  success  for  sotting  two  or  more 
hens  side  by  side  in  the  same  room.  I  have  kept  60  at 


work  in  three  rooms  all  the  spring  (20  in  each  room), 
and  have  hatched  over  a  thousand  chicks  from  them. 
For  ordinary  laying  purposes,  however,  they  require 
too  long  a  box,  and  occupy  too  much  floor  space.  This 
last  nest,  however,  suits  me  for  laying  purposes,  and 
I  am  putting  them  in  all  my  new  houses.” 

As  the  Deacon  pulled  out  the  little  pasteboard  bot¬ 
tomed  drawers  beneath  the  fine  nests  in  the  house,  he 
counted  28  nice  eggs,  all  white  and  clean,  which  Jes¬ 
se’s  40  hens  had  laid  that  day. 

“  Isn’t  that  nice  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Why !  the  eggs  are  just  as  safe  in  those  little 
drawers  over  night  as  they  would  be  in  your  basket. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  hen  to  get  the  heat  of  her  body 
upon  the  eggs  or  to  eat  them.  I  believe  the  trouble 
with  most  of  the  eggs  that  reach  market  in  a  spoiled 
condition  is  caused  by  the  germ  being  partially  de¬ 
veloped  before  the  egg  reaches  the  farmer’s  basket.’ 

What  the  Hens  Have  Done. 

“Jesse’s  flock  is  looking  well.  How  is  he  making 
out  ?  ” 

“  There  is  his  record  on  the  door.  The  hens  were 


hatched  in  .lane,  and  up  to  .lune  I  we  found  that  he 
had  sold  $62  88  worth  of  eggs  and  roosters,  and  count¬ 
ing  his  40  pullets  at  .'iO  cents  each,  makes  a  total  of 
$82,88.  He  has  spent  $30.20  for  feed,  and  paid  50  cents 
for  one  pullet  to  replace  one  that  died,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $52.18.  Me  started  just  a  year  ago  by  borrow¬ 
ing  10  sitting  hens  which  he  returned  as  soon  as  the 
chicks  were  old  enough  to  wean.  That  makes  a  clear 
profit  of  over  $5  per  hen  in  a  year,  which  is  very  good, 
considering  the  extremely  low  prices  for  eggs  of  the 
past  few  months.” 

The  Deacon  figured  on  the  door  a  while,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  from  .lanuary  1  to  June  1  they  had  laid 
2942  eggs.  “  Have  you  any  flocks  that  are  doing  as 
well  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  I  have  record  cards  in  houses :  1,  8,  9  and  10. 
We  will  go  and  see.  No.  1  is  beginning  on  its  second 
year.”  We  found  that  they  have  laid  for  the  same 
five  months  2,417  in  1893,  and  2,312  in  1894. 

“That  is  not  as  good  as  Jesse  has  done,”  said  the 
Deacon;  “but  I  notice  that  they  did  nearly  as  well 
the  second  year  as  they  did  the  first.” 

“We  have  taken  a 
number  of  them  out 
to  set  this  year,  or 
they  would  have  done 
equally  as  well  as  last 
year.  They  laid  1,233 
eggs  during  March 
and  April  this  year, 
and  only  1,172  during 
the  same  two  months 
last  year  as  pullets.” 

The  flocks  in  Nos. 

8,  9,  and  10  are  pul¬ 
lets  a  few  weeks  older 
than  .lesso’s,  and  we 
found  that  they  have 
laid  for  the  same  five 
months  3,118,  3,021 

and  2,926  respective¬ 
ly,  an  average  of 
3,022. 

“You told  me  when 
you  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  feeding 
hens  by  electricity, 
that  you  believed  you 
could  mak  e  this  rough 
pasture  land  pay  $100 
a  year  per  acre  above 
cost  of  feed  by  stock¬ 
ing  it  with  hens  and 
get  $1  an  hour  for  the 
labor  of  caring  for  them.  Do  actual  results  come  up 
to  your  expectations  in  this  respect  ?  ” 

“This  is  a  hard  year  for  a  test  on  account  of  the 
unusually  low  prices  that  have  prevailed.  I  started 
the  year  with  600  hens,  and  am  keeping  strict  account 
with  them  of  all  sales  and  feed.  I  went  to  the  city  a 
few  days  before  January  1  to  find  a  market  for  the 
eggs.  The  first  man  whom  I  approached  offered  me 
50  per  cent  in  advance  on  the  highest  quotations  if  I 
would  guarantee  each  egg  not  more  than  48  hours  old, 
and  I  came  home  and  looked  no  further.  Up  to  .Tune 
1  I  have  received  for  eggs  $531  96,  and  feed  has  cost 
$230.  In  addition  to  that,  I  have  hatched  1,000  chick¬ 
ens,  the  most  of  which  have  lived,  and  I  still  have  60 
hens  sitting.  The  young  chickens  must  be  worth  at 
least  $100,  which  gives  about  $100  profit  thus  far.  It 
looks  as  if  they  would  stand  the  test  even  at  the  low 
prices  now  prevailing.  It  requires  no  more  skill  to 
feed  and  care  for  the  old  hens  tuan  to  care  for  a  dairy 
of  cows.  Raising  young  chickens  is  where  the  skill  is 
required.  My  14-year-old  son  has  often  taken  the  old 
buckboard  wagon  with  $1  30  worth  of  feed  in  the 
morning  and  fed  them  before  school  time.  They  re- 
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quired  no  more  attention  till  nearly  night,  when  I 
would  press  the  button  and  go  out  and  gather  up  from 
S4  to  $5  worth  of  eggs.” 

“Why  can’t  Stephen  gather  the  eggs,  too,  after 
school  ?  ”  said  the  Deacon. 

“Simply  because  he  cannot  carry  so  many.  We 
often  get  30  dozens  a  day.” 

The  Deacon  claims  that  their  hens  always  hatch 
best  when  they  steal  their  nests.  Acting  on  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  proceeded  to  try  to  fool  some  hens,  and 
make  them  believe  that  they  had  stolen  their  nests.  I 
took  half  a  dozen  coops,  such  as  I  use  for  a  hen  and 
brood  of  chicks,  carried  them  to  the  knoll  back  of  the 
house,  and  placed  a  nestful  of  eggs  in  the  back  corner. 

I  then  went  to  some  of  the  houses  farthest  away  from 
the  knoll  just  at  night,  and  selected  some  broody 
hens,  placed  one  in  each  coop  and  fastened  her  in  by 
nailing  up  the  front  slats.  One  of  them  was  a  Brown 
Leghorn  pullet.  After  a  couple  of  days,  I  knocked 
off  a  slat  from  each  coop  and  placed  a  box  of  corn 
and  some  water  close  by.  The  coops  are  placed  about 
20  feet  apart.  I  watched  them  carefully  for  a  day  or 
two  to  see  what  they  would  do.  They  soon  found  the 
corn  and  water.  Seeing  no  trace  of  their  old  homes, 
they  soon  went  back  to  their  nests  and  settled  down 
to  business,  Leghorn  pullet  and  all.  They  will  be  due 
to  hatch  in  a  few  days.  They  have  required  no  atten¬ 
tion  except  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  corn  and  water. 
One  might  have  sitting  hens  by  the  acre  on  this  plan. 
When  they  hatch,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  nail 
up  the  slat  again,  and  they  are  ready  for  business. 

_ _ _  O.  W.  MAPES. 

THE  COLOR  LINE  IN  POULTRY. 

AKK  “WUITES”  IN  ANY  WAY  SUPERIOR? 

1.  Are  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  superior  to  the  Barred  as  (jeneral- 
purpose  farm  fowls  7  If  so,  In  what  respect?  2.  AreWhlteWyan- 
dottes  superior  to  the  Slivers  and  Goldens  ?  If  so, why?  3  Which  of 
the  LeRhorn  breeds  Is  superior  for  Keneral  purposes,  and  why  7  4. 
How  are  these  newer  breeds  originated  7  6.  What  of  the  Buffs  In 
the  different  breeds  7 

No  Difference  But  Color. 

1,  2  and  3.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
breeds  named,  except  in  color.  Any  claim  made  for 
one  is  also  made  for  the  others.  They  are  alike  in 
hardiness,  size,  market  quality  and  prolificacy.  4. 
Usually  they  are  said  to  be  sports,  but  the  majority 
originate  from  the  selection  of  those  which  approach 
nearest  to  the  desired  color.  Sometimes  crossing  is 
resorted  to.  Such  breeds  (?),  however,  are  in  no  man¬ 
ner  uniform.  5.  Some  of  them  are  new,  and  not 
firmly  established,  but  they  differ  in  quality,  when 
perfect,  from  other  kinds  in  color  only.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Whites  Generally  Better  for  the  Table. 

1.  The  White  Plymouth  Eocks  are  superior  as  a 
table  fowl,  especially  as  young  chickens,  as  they  do 
not  show  the  dark  pinfeathering  when  dressed.  As 
layers  they  are  about  equal.  2.  The  same  reason 
applies  to  the  Wyandottes  as  to  the  Plymouth  Rocks  : 
they  are  about  equal  as  layers,  but  the  White  are 
superior  for  market.  Of  course,  every  man  has  his 
own  opinion  and  fancy,  and  each  thinks  his  the  best. 

3.  With  the  same  treatment,  there  is  little  difference. 
They  are  poor  as  table  fowls;  the  dark  ones,  when  not 
in  perfect  feather,  make  a  very  poor  showing.  The 
White  Leghorns  are  not  equal  to  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  Wyandottes,  for  table  use  ;  but  I  think  they  are  a 
little  larger  than  the  dark  or  colored  varieties  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  4.  The  new  breeds  are  mostly  sports,  but 
some  of  them  are  made  by  crossing  with  other  breeds. 
They  require  close  inbreeding  to  make  them  breed 
true  to  color,  and  consequently  are  rather  delicate  for 
some  time,  until  new  blood  can  be  obtained  from 
other  yards.  I  would  not  advise  a  new  beginner  to 
try  them  until  they  had  been  thoroughly  tried  and 
proved  all  right  by  older  breeders.  5.  The  Buffs  are 
a  new  diversion,  and  may  prove  to  he  of  great  value 
in  a  few  years  ;  but  at  present,  they  are  rather  weak 
and  imperfect.  james  h.  seely. 

Where  the  “  White  ”  Comes  From. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  is  not  superior  to  the 
Barred  for  any  practical  purpose.  Some  people  ad¬ 
mire  white  poultry  of  any  breed  merely  as  a  matter 
of  taste ;  yet  in  no  case  do  I  know  of  superior  merits 
in  any  variety  of  white  poultry  (except  White  Leg¬ 
horns)  over  colored  ones  of  the  same  class.  White  is 
one  of  the  results  of  domestication.  Some  specimens 
of  almost  every  domestic  animal,  except  donkeys,  may 
be  found  white,  and  in  Egypt  even  white  donkeys  are 
known,  although  they  are  rare.  When  Plymouth 
Eocks  were  first  introduced,  I  found  white  very  trou¬ 
blesome  in  them  ;  for  some  years,  some  birds  would  be 
almost  half  white.  Wyandottes  were  somewhat,  but 
not  so  much  so,  before  the  dark  color  was  selected  and 
bred  many  times  over.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  select 
birds  from  either  the  barred  or  laced  breeds  with 
more  than  usual  white  ;  mate  them  and  select  the 
whitest,  till  the  progeny  become  white.  But  a  much 
shorter  cut  is  to  mate  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 


a  Wyandotte,  to  a  white  bird,  especially  if  the  white  one 
is  of  no  special  breed,  and  select  from  their  progeny 
the  best  types  in  white,  until  the  ideal  form,  color  of 
legs,  size,  comb,  etc.,  are  attained.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  such  white  fowls  have  been  used  to 
hasten  the  permanency  of  the  perfect  white  of  many 
of  our  varieties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  birds  show 
it,  as  few  of  the  white  birds  of  most  varieties  are  a 
perfect  type  of  the  original  colored  breeds.  I  have 
noticed  this  particularly  with  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  first  well-shaped  birds  raised  a  sensation,  and 
commanded  high  prices  when  first  introduced.  These 
finely-formed  birds  were  quite  an  exception  to  the 
average  ones  of  the  yards.  If  the  birds  had  been 
merely  selected  from  all  Plymouth  Rocks,  this  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case  to  such  a  degree.  Golden 
Wyandottes  are  no  exception  ;  many  of  them  are  not 
the  exact  shape  of  the  Silver.  Where  is  the  feathering 
on  White  and  Black  Cochins,  compared  with  the  Buff  ? 
The  White  Dorking  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  size 
of  the  colored.  I  am  not  sure  that  White  Langshans 
or  Minorcas  average  as  large  as  the  Black.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  are  only  beginning  to  bud  out  into  a  decent  Leg¬ 
horn  shape,  white  in  this  breed  being  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  permanent  colors.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  fully 
equal  to  any  other  color,  if  no  more  is  claimed  for  it. 
There  are  other  colored  Leghorns,  Black  and  Barred, 
but  the  White  in  this  breed  loses  nothing  of  the  most 
perfect  form  and  size. 

As  to  “  which  of  the  Leghorn  breeds  is  superior  for 
general  purposes,”  none  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  that 
quality,  as  they  are  poor  sitters,  if  not  nonsitters,  and 
are  not  much  esteemed  as  table  fowls;  as  layers  they 
are  unsurpassed.  The  White  lay  the  largest  eggs, 
fine  ones  at  that.  The  Brown  lay  a  few  more  eggs  in 
a  year,  but  their  eggs  are  smaller  than  the  White.  As 
to  the  making  of  Buff  Leghorns,  it  would  not  be  as 
necessary  to  cross  on  a  buff  of  any  other  breed,  as 
there  are  so  many  yellowish  fowls  in  this  class,  that 
selections  for  a  few  years  would  soon  bring  a  buff 
variety.  There  are  plenty  of  yellowish  common  fowls 
in  the  barnyards  of  America,  but  they  are  usually 
accompanied  with  dark  hackles  the  one  thing  hard  to 
avoid  in  all  yellow  poultry.  Besides  the  buff  breeds 
mentioned  above.  Buff  Polish  were  once  popular,  but 
are  now  almost  extinct.  I  remember  seeing  but  oae 
other  variety  of  clear  Buffs,  Buff  Cochin  Bantams.  - 
_ _  HENRY  HALES. 

STOCKYARD  MANURE  ONCE  MORE. 

ONE  WHO  HAS  TRIED  IT. 

Some  years  since,  I  had  several  car-loads  of  stock- 
yard  manure  sent  to  my  station  in  the  month  of  June. 
Nothing  was  paid  for  it  excepting  the  railroad  freight 
at  the  rate  of  $14  per  car.  A  l^aul  of  IX  to  2  miles 
was  necessary  to  get  it  on  the  land.  It  was  piled  up 
awaiting  use  on  a  fall  crop  of  rye  sown  in  September. 
Like  all  “stockyard”  manure,  it  was  largely  composed 
of  refuse  hay,  and  piling  insured  a  more  thorough  rot¬ 
ting  before  use.  Of  course,  the  crop  of  rye  was  bene¬ 
fited  to  some  extent  by  its  application,  as  were  also 
one  or  two  succeeding  crops.  A  summary  of  cost  and 
result  afterward  satisfied  me  that  it  was  a  most  ex¬ 
pensive  manure.  The  railroad  freight  was  about  $1 
per  ton,  and  hauling  nearly  two  miles  was  certainly 
worth  another  dollar  per  ton.  To  be  of  especial  bene¬ 
fit,  nearly  or  quite  10  two-horse  wagon-loads  per  acre 
were  necessary ;  indeed  this  might  be  considered  a 
light  dressing  of  that  kind  of  manure.  The  land  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  was  treated  with  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  and  produced  equally  good  results  in  the 
crops  that  followed,  at  a  far  less  expense.  If  time  is  of 
any  value,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  hauling  from 
the  station  alone  is  an  important  item  of  cost.  I  never 
applied  for  any  more  stockyard  manure,  and  as  I  kept 
an  accurate  account  for  years  of  the  cost  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  different  kinds  of  manures,  my  books  showed 
a  most  unsatisfactory  balance  for  it.  I  certainly  would 
not  haul  it  two  miles  if  it  were  delivered. to  me  at  that 
distance  entirely  free. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  waning  estimate  of  city 
and  stockyard  manure  need  be  given  than  that  afforded 
by  the  prices  paid  for  stable  manure  throughout  New 
York  City  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Long  Island  and 
J ersey  truck  farmers,  and  the  present  demand  for  it 
by  the  same  parties.  Fifty  cents  per  horse-cart  load 
was  the  common  price  paid  by  truckmen,  while  now 
the  stable  owners  are  glad  to  contract  at  a  yearly  * 
round  price  to  have  it  taken  away,  receiving  nothing 
for  the  manure  itself.  The  lessened  demand  unques¬ 
tionably  comes  from  the  general  and  cheaper  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  spread 
400  or  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  but  not  an 
easy  one  to  spread  10  to  15  tons  of  manure  per  acre.  I 
am  not  an  agent  for  fertilizer  companies,  or  the  son  of 
an  agent,  but,  although  figures  may  lie,  yet  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  years,  and  close  attention  to  its  effect  on  my 
bank  account,  are  sufficient  proof,  while  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  long  term  of  years  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  easier  and  cheaper  handled  commercial 


fertilizer.  Of  course,  I  do  not  contend  for  the  willful 
squandering  of  what  the  barnyard  may  afford,  and  I 
use  with  good  effect  what  a  small  amount  of  stock 
produces ;  but  as  for  making  up  deficiencies  by  the 
purchase  of  stable  or  stockyard  manure,  it  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  financially  considered. 

Just  across  the  Hackensack  River  on  the  Jersey 
meadows,  is  a  pile  of  stable  manures  that,  judging 
from  its  appearance  from  the  car  windows,  contains 
millions  of  tons.  The  daily  additions  from  the  city 
stables  are  freely  wet  down  by  hose  pipes  in  the  hands 
of  a  gang  of  men.  The  rotting  process  goes  rapidly 
forward,  and  when  ready  for  sale  by  the  ton,  it  will 
cut  like  an  old  cheese.  Of  course  it  weighs  heavily, 
as  with  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains  it  natuially 
must  do  so  ;  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly  a  valuable  plant 
food.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  it  is  the  contents 
of  the  city  horse  stables,  slaughter  houses  and  stock- 
yards,  thoroughly  mixed  and  rotted  as  described  above. 
As  a  competitor  with  commercial  fertilizers  among 
farmers  who  have  three  or  four  miles  to  haul,  neces¬ 
sarily  “  it  is  not  in  it.”  For  those  living  close  to  rail¬ 
road  stations  at  which  it  may  be  deliveied,  its  use  per¬ 
haps  may  pay  and  pay  well.  I  have  seen  more  or  less 
of  it  shunted  on  side  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road,  waiting  to  be  unloaded  by  purchasing  farmers, 
and  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  in  favor  with  those 
who  buy  it.  Just  now,  however,  is  probably  not  a 
favorable  time  to  create  a  demand  in  excess  of  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  supply.  A.  t.  t. 

Franklin  Park,  N.  .1 


APPLYING  PARIS-GREEN  TO  POTATOES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  some  growers 
adhere  to  the  old  way  of  applying  arsenites  to  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  solution  of  water.  When  the  Colorado  beetle 
first  came  east,  I  tried  hand-picking.  This  was  very 
costly.  Then  came  the  use  of  sprinkling  pots,  and 
especially  pails  and  whisk  brooms.  Barrels  of  water 
had  to  be  drawn  to  the  field,  and  when  those  pails  had 
to  be  carried  along  every  row  of  20  or  more  acres  of 
potatoes,  the  very  thought  was  wearisome.  It  was 
truly  hard  work  to  apply  the  green  in  that  way,  and 
we  necessarily  spent  much  time  resting  at  the  ends  of 
the  rows.  Then  came  the  knapsack  sprayer,  and  this 
was  a  great  improvement.  But  for  ease  and  effective¬ 
ness,  nothing  that  I  have  tried  equals  a  sifter,  the 
arsenite  being  diluted  with  flour, 

I  can  make  three  or  four  sifters  in  half  an  hour,  all 
the  material  needed  being  quart  tin  cans,  broom  han¬ 
dles,  a  few  sixpenny  nails  and  some  common  tacks. 
After  a  score  or  so  of  holes  have  been  punched 
in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  transverse  slits  are  made  in 
one  side  of  the  can  near  the  top,  and,  when  the  flaps 
of  tin  are  pulled  back,  a  handle  is  thrust  in  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  nail  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  can.  Then 
the  flaps  of  tin  are  tacked  to  the  handle,  and  all  is 
ready  for  work.  The  handle  of  the  sifter  is  jarred 
with  a  stick  as  one  moves  it  along  the  row,  and  no 
cover  for  the  sifter  is  needed.  One  man  can  go  over 
two  acres  a  day  when  the  tops  are  half-grown,  and 
three  acres  when  quite  small,  jarring  a  little  of  the 
mixture  in  the  bud  of  each  plant.  The  advantage  of 
flour  over  other  diluents  is  that  it  forms  a  paste  in 
case  of  rain,  and  does  not  wash  off  readily.  This  is 
important.  Last  year  I  used  the  green  in  very  showery 
weather,  and  it  would  stick  and  kill  the  beetles.  The 
flour  is  more  palatable  than  lime,  plaster,  or  road  dust, 
and  when  we  apply  Paris-green,  we  want  the  beetles 
to  enjoy  the  eating.  By  the  way,  our  local  grocery 
keeps  a  very  low  grade  flour  that  sells  for  35  or  40 
cents  a  sack  of  24  pounds.  I  was  thoughtless  enough 
to  make  one  purchase  of  this  for  the  beetles,  and  then 
remembered  that,  as  I  got  36  pounds  of  good  flour  for 
table  use  in  exchange  for  a  bushel  of  50-cent  wheat, 
the  good  flour  cost  me  only  33  cents  a  sack.  Tne 
beetles  liked  the  low-grade  flour  very  well,  but  as  it 
cost  seven  cents  a  sack  more  than  high-grade,  I  bought 
no  more.  I  sell  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  50  cents,  and  a 
laborer  pays  50  cents  at  the  mill  for  24  pounds  of 
good  flour.  The  result  is  that  he  takes  a  low  grade 
at  40  cents,  and  the  beetles  take  the  high-grade  at  33 
cents.  This  may  be  good  for  the  latter,  but  is  hard 
on  the  laborer. 

One  and  a  half  pound  of  Paris-green  to  a  24  pound 
sack  of  flour  is  the  best  ratio  I  have  tried  This  will 
not  burn  the  vines,  and  yet  is  strong  enough  to  make 
a  very  small  portion  sufficient  for  a  hill,  always  pro¬ 
vided  one’s  druggist  has  not  adulterated  his  stock  of 
green  any  more  than  usual.  While  it  sticks  better 
when  the  vines  are  wet,  yet  we  continue  to  apply  it 
all  day  long  unless  the  wind  rise  too  much.  The 
material  and  labor  cost  me  70  cents  an  acre  this  year, 
as  I  have  both  rows  and  hills  slightly  closer  together 
than  usual,  but  I  have  made  the  applications  more 
cheaply  in  other  years.  One  application  is  usually 
sufficient,  as  the  hatching  season  is  soon  over  if  the 
weather  be  hot,  and  when  the  little  ones  go  to  the 
bud,  as  is  their  habit,  they  find  the  arsenite  ready. 
With  care  there  is  no  danger  in  mixing  the  green 
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and  flour.  I  use  my  hands,  incorporating  the  green 
with  the  flour  thoroughly.  The  Colorado  beetle  has 
lew  terrors  for  us  now.  One  dollar  an  acre  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  cost  of  stopping  its  ravages, 
and  the  labor  is  not  irksome.  However,  a  few  powers 
continue  to  let  some  of  the  larrge  go  down  into  the 
ground,  and  a  later  set  strips  their  vines. 

Gallia  County,  Ohio.  ai.va  agee. 

N  -Y. _ Why  not  figure  on  the  cost  of  a  Paris- 

green  gun?  There  would  be  a  saving  in  time,  flour 
and  “green.” _ 

THINNING  THE  PEAR  CROP. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

At  what  time  is  It  best  to  thin  the  following  named  varieties  of 
nears,  when  the  fruit  Is  strong  and  too  thickly  set  ;  so  much  so  as  to 
be  liable  to  Injure  the  trees  materially,  unless  an  unusual  drop  should 
occur:  Duchess,  Anjou,  Bartlett?  Should  more  than  one  or  two  be 
left  in  a  cluster  It  the  clusters  are  left  close  together?  The  trees  are 
In  a  healthy  condition,  have  been  cultivated,  and  are  manured  every 
year  lightly.  How  heavy  should  Bve-year-old  Kelffers  be  allowed  to 
fruit?  At  what  time  should  the  jarring  of  plum  trees  be  commenced 
for  curcullo? 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

When  to  Jar  the  Plum, 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  thinning  pears.  Plum 
trees  should  be  jarred  for  curculio  as  soon  as  the 
petals  have  fallen,  and  just  before  the  fruit  bursts  the 
calyx.  The  jarring  should  be  repeated  often,  until 
the  fruit  is  too  hard  to  be  punctured  ;  at  first,  every 
second  day  ;  afterward  twice  a  week.  w.  h.  habt. 

Another  Set  of  Buies. 

The  best  time  to  thin  the  pear  crop,  when  the  fruit 
is  strong  and  too  thickly  set,  is  when  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg ;  leave  two  on  each 
cluster  unless  they  are  too  close  together,  in  which 
case  leave  but  one.  Keifler  pear  trees  at  five  years  of 
age  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  grow  over  one-third  of 
a  crop.  Plum  trees  should  be  jarred  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  the  jarring  continued  until  the  stone 
is  hard  in  the  fruit.  ellwangeb  &  babby. 

“The  Siz3  of  Marbles.” 

I  have  practiced  thinning  my  pears  when  they  set 
too  thickly,  as  soon  as  they  are  the  size  of  marbles. 

I  take  off  all  but  one  of  each  cluster,  if  the  latter 
are  close  together.  This  will  insure  much  larger 
fruit,  produce  as  many  bushels,  that  will  sell  for  more 
money,  and  be  of  decided  benefit  to  the  tree.  Treat 
the  Keiffers  as  you  would  any  other  variety.  The 
Keiffer  pear  is  worthless  if  allowed  to  overbear, 
which  it  is  likely  to  do  ;  but  large  and  handsome,  and 
fair  to  eat,  if  well  grown  and  well  ripened. 

Jar  the  plum  trees,  the  sooner  the  better,  after  the 
fruit  is  the  size  of  peas,  N.  ohmeb. 

Don’t  Be  in  a  Hurry  to  Thin. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  the  Dachess  pear 
is  often  found  growing  in  clusters,  strongly  indicating 
the  necessity  of  hand  thinning  in  order  that  perfect 
and  well-developed  specimens  may  be  grown.  But  in 
process  of  time.  Nature  seems  to  accomplish  nearly  all 
that  is  required  in  this  direction.  If,  after  the  pears 
have  ceased  to  drop,  it  is  discovered  that  more  are  in¬ 
clined  to  remain  than  would  seem  to  be  required,  I 
have  in  my  own  orchard  occasionally  thinned,  being 
careful  to  pick  off  the  smaller  and  imperfect  speci¬ 
mens.  I  would  not  deem  it  advisable  to  begin  the 
work  of  thinning  until  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
fruit  remaining  on  the  trees  plainly  indicates  final 
maturity.  For  until  then,  no  certainty  is  assured  that 
some  of  the  pears  which  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  trees,  are  not  those  which  would  eventually  drop 
of  their  own  accord,  or  vice  versa.  The  same  rule 
might  well  apply  to  the  other  varieties  of  pears  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Keiffer,  or  any  other  pear,  should  not  be 
allowed  unduly  to  burden  the  tree  during  the  early 
period  of  its  growth,  and  the  simple  and  easy  method 
of  thinning  properly,  is  attended  with  much  advan¬ 
tage  both  to  the  tree  and  fruit,  and  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Jarring  plum  trees  for  the  curculio  is  not  generally 
practiced  in  this  locality.  In  a  bulletin  recently  issued 
from  the  Cornell  Station,  are  directions  for  jarring 
plum  trees  for  curculio  “just  after  the  blossoms  fall.” 
On  my  own  grounds,  spraying  plum  and  prune  trees 
with  a  weak  solution  of  Paris-green  has  been  attended 
with  apparently  good  results  for  the  destruction  of 
this  troublesome  pest.  i.  d-  cook. 

Too  Many  Keiffers  Make  Poor  Fruit. 

Duchess,  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  other  pears  should  be 
thinned,  if  it  be  needed,  as  soon  as  the  droppings  are 
over,  which  is  usually  the  case  early  in  June.  I  prefer 
to  thin  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  left  singly  and  not  in 
clusters.  If  in  clusters,  the  fruit  is  not  only  likely  to 
be  small,  but,  where  close  together,  a  place  is  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  codling  moth  to  deposit  its  egg.  The 
Keiffer  pear,  if  allowed  to  overbear,  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  of  poor  quality,  more  so  than  some  others ; 
hence,  the  fruit  upon  a  five-year-old  Keiffer  should  be 
thinned  so  as  not  to  be  closer  than  five  or  six  inches.  I 


believe  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  this 
system. 

The  plum  trees  should  be  jarred  for  curculio  very 
soon  after  the  dropping  of  the  blossoms,  or  soon  after 
the  fruit  is  formed.  The  present  season  seems  to  have 
been  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  this  insect. 
Very  much  less  trouble  has  been  experienced  this  sea¬ 
son  than  in  1893.  s.  d.  willa.kd. 

Excellent  Buies  for  Thinning. 

I  begin  to  thin  pears  four  weeks  from  the  time  the 
blossoms  fall.  Duchess  and  Bartlett  will  set  two, 
sometimes  three,  pears  to  the  cluster.  They  should, 
when  set  heavily,  be  thinned  to  single  pears,  as  then 
there  will  be  all  the  tree  ought  to  carry,  and  they  will 
grow  large  and  fair.  The  Anjou  sets  its  fruit  singly 
more  than  other  varieties,  though  often  two  in  a 
cluster,  and  such  should  be  cut  to  one.  This  will  give 
fine  quality,  as  every  defective  pear  should  be  cut  out, 
and  there  will  be  as  many  bushels  of  fruit  as  though 
none  had  been  taken  off.  I  have  grown  Seckels  as 
large  as  medium-sized  Sheldons  by  reducing  the 
cluster  of  four  to  one.  There  is  always  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  thin  properly  ;  they  think  it  is  a  waste 
of  fruit.  Get  boys,  they  will  do  it  as  you  want  it 
done — provided  you  stay  by  them.  There  is  a  benefit 
from  thinning  not  always  thought  of,  and  that  is  the 
drain  that  is  saved  the  soil  in  perfecting  a  large 
quantity  of  seeds  in  the  fruit  cut  off.  Thinning  can 
be  done  profitably  until  the  fruit  is  one-third  grown. 
Not  over  one-half  bushel  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  five-year-old  Keiffer  trees,  and  I  would  rather 
reduce  that  quantity  by  four  quarts,  even  on  strong 
trees. 

Jarring  for  curculio  should  begin  a  week  after  the 
bloom  has  fallen,  as  the  fruit  will  then  be  mostly 
exposed.  geo.  t  boweli.. 

“A  POUND  OF  BERRIES.” 

BUT  TONS  OF  THEM  TO  THE  A  0  B  E . 

Mountain  Streams  and  Showers  Monetized. 
Pabt  I. 

In  1886  a  physical  wreck  left  the  city  of  Cleveland 
for  western  Maryland,  without  much  idea  of  farming, 
but  an  intense  longing  to  get  into  the  cool  and  quiet 


A  Hothouse  on  Rails.  Fig.  104. 


country,  and  indulge  his  boyish  taste  for  horticulture. 
Only  pocket  money,  but  energy?  enough  for  two  such 
bodies,  was  his  capital,  so  land  was  first  leased  and 
afterward  bought.  For  an  ex-professional  man  at 
middle  age  to  strike  into  the  Alleghany  forest  to  carve 
out  a  fruit  farm,  was  looked  upon  as  a  wild  scheme  at 
first,  but  not  so  as  it  took  shape,  and  he  was  joined  by 
a  young  and  cool-headed  graduate  of  the  Miller  Man¬ 
ual  Labor  School,  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  who  had 
spent  some  six  years  in  business  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  land  secured  and  a  log  cabin  erected,  the 
next  thing  in  order  was  clearing. 

How  They  Disposed  of  the  Timber. 

To  remove  that  part  of  woodland  which  is  above 
ground  is  vigorous  work,  but  the  most  difficult  part  is 
to  kill  and  get  rid  of  the  roots  and  stumps.  There  are 
several  ways  of  clearing.  Where  the  land  is  needed 
at  once  and  the  timber  is  nearly  all  large  and  of  little 
commercial  value,  the  small  stuff  is  grubbed  and  the 
trees  girdled  about  two  inches  deep  as  soon  as  in  full 
leaf.  The  latter  kills  the  roots  by  starvation,  for  the 
leaves  make  and  send  down  their  yearly  supply  of 
food  in  summer.  Buckwheat,  where  it  succeeds,  is 
the  best  first  crop,  but  any  fall  crop  will  do.  The 
following  winter,  the  trees  should  be  removed,  though 
one  often  sees  them  standing  till  they  fall,  or  dry  fire¬ 
wood  is  needed.  If  land  is  needed  at  once  for  hoed 
crops,  to  cut,  pile,  burn  and  grub  is  the  general  course, 
but  is  very  expensive,  especially  if  fitted  as  carefully 
as  our  standard  requires  for  strawberries.  Several 
times  it  has  exceeded  $100  per  acre,  setting  plants 
included. 

When  there  is  time  and  stock  is  kept,  an  excellent 
way  is  to  overstock  a  piece  with  as  many  kinds  of 
stock  as  possible— goats,  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs— keep¬ 
ing  them  up  with  grain,  but  compelling  them  to 
browse  for  bulk.  Another  good  plan  is  to  cut  every¬ 
thing  in  J uly ,  burn  perfectly  clean  in  August,  pul¬ 
verize  the  surface  thoroughly  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow,  and  sow  to  wheat  iu  September.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  sow  clover  seed,  and  whenever  har¬ 


vesting  grain  or  grass,  carefully  cut  all  sprouts.  After 
two  crops  of  clover,  it  may  be  plowed  easily. 

Becord  of  Work  on  a  “  Cleared  Field.” 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  labor  involved,  I 
copy  the  following  from  the  farm  book,  where  plans 
are  recorded  in  winter  for  spring  work :  April. — Plot 
No.  2 — five-eighths  acre — strawberries.  Varieties, 

three  rows  Parker  Earle,  three  rows  Crystal  City, 
six  rows  Haverland,  repeated  throughout.  Prepara¬ 
tion  (previously  cut  and  burned)  :  1,  pick  off  rubbish 
and  any  stones ;  2,  shovel  plow ;  3,  cross  plow  with 
Planet  Jr.  cultivator ;  4,  pick  roots  and  rubbish  ;  5, 
spike  harrow  ;  6,  pick  sods  and  cart  to  greenhouse  for 
potting  earth ;  7,  plow  with  big  plow  and  oxen ;  8, 
grub;  9,  pick  roots,  rubbish  and  stones:  10,  spike 
harrow  ;  11,  pick  again  ;  12,  Thomas  harrow  ;  13.  roll. 
Fertilizers,  special  high  grade,  $35  per  ton,  west  side 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  ;  four  rows  in  center,  nothing  ; 
east  side,  3,000  pounds  per  acre.  Mulch,  50  loads  of 
old  horse  manure  per  acre.  This  programme  was 
faithfully  carried  out,  and  at  many  other  places  has 
been  the  additional  labor  of  gathering  stones  with  a 
coke  fork,  and  hauling  them  off  in  bushel  boxes.  A 
pioneer  has  hard  work  to  get  started,  but  he  has  a 
virgin  soil  in  which  plants  grow  vigorously,  and  is  not 
much  troubled  with  insects  or  plant  diseases. 

During  the  first  two  seasons,  about  1,300  orchard 
trees  were  set,  largely  of  winter  pears  and  apples, 
and  a  small  nursery  started,  there  being  a  local  de¬ 
mand  for  hardy,  acclimated  stock.  Canvassing  for 
nursery  stock  on  commission,  secured  the  “  where¬ 
withal.”  Then  came  a  casting  about  for  the  best  cul¬ 
tivated  crop  to  grow.  The  altitude — 2,500  feet,  with 
its  cool,  moist  climate,  owing  to  thousands  of  acres  of 
glade  land  adjacent— suggested  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery  and  strawberries.  The  “  glades  ”  around  Oak¬ 
land  have  since  become  famous  for  the  first  two,  and 
as  celery  from  here  took  the  first  prize  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  that,  too,  was  not  a  bad  guess.  However,  as 
Mount  Pomona  has  no  glade  land,  the  plants  only  are 
raised  for  sale,  utilizing  the  greenhouse  for  the  early 
ones  at  a  time  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be  occupied. 

Strawberries  were  chosen  to  be  the  crop,  and  the 
next  article  will  give  a  full  description  of  a  system  of 
growing  by  which  weeds  are  no  bother  whatever.  In 
fact,  we  laugh  at  the  idea  of  weeds  being  a  hindrance 
to  strawberry  culture,  and  consider  a  man  who  makes 
much  of  them  as  not  knowing  his  business. 

C.  T.  SWEET, 

WHAT  ABOUT  THAT  FENCE? 

To  Fence  a  Traction  Engine. 

In  reply  to  A.  H.  S.,  page  345,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  had  the  Page  woven  wire  fence  up  for  three 
years  and  it  will  surely  turn  his  pigs  and  bull  or 
stallion.  In  fact  it  is  the  strongest  fence  I  have  ever 
seen.  When  received,  I  had  my  doubts  about  its 
standing  against  all  kinds  of  stock  and  not  sag  be¬ 
tween  posts  33  ^eet  apart ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  put  it 
up  as  directed,  and  it  is  as  straight  to-day  as  when  put 
up,  and  I  think  it  will  turn  anything  short  of  a  trac¬ 
tion  engine.  J-  s. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 


A  Good  Wire  Fence ;  Use  of  Barbed  Wire. 

The  Page  woven  wire  fence  will  restrain  any  and 
all  farm  animals.  The  11-bar  fence,  about  five  feet  in 
height,  will  probably  meet  the  requirements  of  A.  H. 

S.  Some  of  this  fence  has  been  used  on  my  farm  to 
inclose  a  barnyard,  and  in  other  places,  and  it  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  One  post  securely  set  at  each 
corner  of  the  pasture  with  stakes  driven  at  intervals 
of  15  or  20  feet,  will  afford  all  the  support  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fastening  that  are  needed  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Where  only  horses  and  cattle  are  confined,  one- 
half  this  number  of  stakes  will  be  sufficient.  There 
are  cheaper  wire  fences,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Page 
fence  is  reliable  for  the  purposes  mentioned  and  the 
cost  is  less  than  that  of  a  substantial  board  fence, 
where  lumber  is  worth  $10  per  thousand  feet. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  barbed  wire  cannot  be 
legally  used  in  the  construction  of  division  fences  in 
this  State  after  September  1,  unless  the  owners  of 
land  on  both  sides  agree  thereto.  Barbed  wire  may 
be  safely  used  when  horses  do  not  have  the  run  of  the 
fields,  if  the  fence  be  kept  up  in  good  shape.  But 
many  men  are  careless  about  fences,  as  they  are  in 
other  matteis,  and  it  is  well  to  place  some  restraint 
on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  barbed  wire  by  such  land 
owners.  Frequently  it  is  barbed  wire  loose  and  out  of 
place,  that  does  the  damage.  Barbed  wire  is  just  the 
thing  for  temporary  farm  fences,  and  is  now  much 
used  in  securing  afterfeed  for  the  dairy  in  fields  partly 
occupied  by  corn  or  potatoes.  Two  or  three  wires 
stapled  to  stakes  driven  once  in  30  feet  along  the  side 
and  eight  feet  away  from  growing  corn,  form  a  re¬ 
liable  fence  to  stop  dairy  cows.  Where  much  of  this 
fence  is  used,  it  pays  to  have  reels  that  will  each  hold 
from  50  to  100  rods  of  wire  so  that  it  may  be  conven- 
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iently  removed  from  the  field  and  stored  during  the 
winter.  The  reel  may  be  feet  long  with  four  arms 
a  foot  long  at  each  end.  A  pair  of  old,  light,  buggy 
wheels  with  inch  gas  pipe  for  an  axle,  on  which  both 
wheels  and  reel  may  revolve,  will  be  found  convenient 
to  use  in  winding  or  unwinding  the  wire. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  large  amount  of  timber  was 
required  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  what  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  necessary  fences.  Now  farms  are  not 
divided  into  as  many  fields  as  formerly,  and  less  tim¬ 
ber  is  used  in  the  construction  of  fences;  but  so  long 
as  the  price  of  land  is  low,  and  the  price  of  labor 
relatively  high,  farm  stock  will  be  pastured  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  fences  will  remain  a  necessity.  The  practice 
of  soiling  can  never  prevail  with  good  pasture  land  at 
less  than  S50  per  acre  and  labor  at  S20  per  month  and 
board.  The  improvement  made  in  wire  fences  in  the 
past  few  years,  has  done  much  toward  solving  the 
fence  question.  Most  of  the  objections  heretofore 
urged  against  farm  fences,  do  not  hold  good  with  the 
wire  fence  which  occupies  but  little  land,  does  not 
cause  snow  to  drift  along  highways,  does  not  harbor 
and  promote  the  growth  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds, 
and  does  not  offend  the  eye  or  disfigure  the  landscape. 
The  cost  is  not  excessive.  The  Page  fence  has 
abundant  provisiom  for  shrinkage  when  exposed  to  a 
low  temperature,  and  its  durability  is  unquestionable. 

Lowville,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  rice. 

A  Hog-Tight  and  Bull-Strong  Fence. 

I  think  A.  H.  S.  will  be  troubled  to  get  any  of  the 
wire  netting  fences  that  will  withstand  the  attacks  of 
the  bull.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  one  that  will  stop 
pigs  from  going  through,  but  the  trouble  with  them  is 
that  they  will  slip  under  between  the  posts.  The 
stallion  will  reach  over  and  bear  down  on  the  top 
wire  until  the  upright  or  diagonal  wires  are  bent ; 
then  the  top  wires  will  not  come  back  to  their  proper 
places,  and  pretty  soon  the  fence  is  bent  until  it  is  so 
low  that  stock  will  get  over.  In  using  several  of  the 
wire  fences,  they  may  be  made  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  pretty  well  by  getting  the  narrower  widths  and 
placing  below  them  a  strand  or  line  of  the  linked 
barbed  wire  having  the  barbs  only  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  This  will  prevent  the  pigs  from  slip¬ 
ping  under  the  fence.  If  another  line  of  this  barbed 
wire  be  strung  above  the  fence  from  the  tops  of  the 
posts,  which  should  go  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  fence  for  that  purpose,  no  horse  will  crowd 
it  down  by  reaching  over.  The  only  trouble  will  be 
with  the  bull.  If  it  be  an  old  bull  which  has  learned 
the  tricks,  it  will  be  a  puzzle  to  stop  him.  No  wire 
fence  made,  not  even  the  Page  woven  wire,  which  is 
probably  the  strongest,  would  stop  him  five  minutes. 
He  would  simply  take  his  horn  and  rip  out  the  cross 
wires,  and  go  through  as  easily  as  an  eel  through  a 
pump  log.  (Cut  off  his  horns  I — Eds  ] 

I  have  made  a  line  of  fence  which  is  cheap  and  fills 
all  the  requirements  of  A.  H.  S.  Tue  posts  are  set  24 
feet  apart,  and  are  feet  out  of  the  ground.  To 
these  are  made  fast  seven  strands  of  No.  9  galvanized 
wire ;  the  lowest  wire  is  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
with  a  line  of  linked  barhed  wire  three  inches  below 
it.  I  then  made  an  implement  by  which  these  wires 
could  be  made  to  go  back  and  forth  like  the  threads  of 
warp  in  weaving  cloth.  Into  these  wires  were  placed 
upright  pickets,  one  foot  apart,  woven  in  so  that  the 
wires  passed  the  alternate  sides  of  the  pickets.  The 
pickets  were  one  inch  thick  and  1>^  inch  wide.  When 
the  pickets  were  in,  staples  one  inch  long,  such  as  are 
made  for  fastening  wire  netting  to  the  posts  for 
chicken  yards,  were  driven  into  each  picket  over  each 
wire  and  driven  up  tight.  When  this  fence  was  fin¬ 
ished,  it  was  very  strong — so  strong  that  a  person 
could  climb  over  it  at  any  place.  I  then  strung  a  line 
of  the  linkpd  barhed  wire  along  the  top  of  the  posts, 
stapling  it  firmly  to  the  top  of  each,  which  made  it  six 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  pickets.  This  fence  is 
feet  high  and  no  pig  can  get  through  or  under  nt.  No 
bull  can  get  through  it,  and  no  horse  will  attempt  to 
reach  over  it  the  second  time.  The  pickets  will  give 
enough  to  allow  of  the  contraction  of  the  wires  in 
cold  weather,  and  spring  back  to  take  up  the  expan¬ 
sion  in  summer.  j.  s.  w. 


RAPE  AS  FOOD  FOR  SHEEP. 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  for  information 
about  feeding  rape  to  sheep.  Mr.  George  E.  Breck, 
of  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  prepared  the  following  article  for 
us  some  time  since.  It  will  answer  the  questions 
asked : 

A  crop  of  rape  on  good  soil  and  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  will  grow  and  be  ready  for  the  sheep  within 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  and  it  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  from  May  1  to  August  10.  We 
usually  sow  from  May  20  to  July  1,  to  give  us  rape 
pasture  during  the  droughts  which  almost  uniformly 
prevail  in  southern  Michigan  in  July  and  August. 
We  sow  another  piece  from  July  1  to  20  for  late  fall 
pasture.  At  The  Willows,  our  object  is  to  raise  feed 


for  sheep,  which  are  our  only  cash  resource.  For 
this  purpose  we  sow  rye  in  the  corn  about  August  1.5, 
and  pasture  it  during  the  fall  and  spring.  About  May 
10  we  plow  this  rye  under  and  harrow  it  once,  allow 
the  weeds  to  start,  then  give  it  a  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion,  put  the  ground  in  fine  tilth  and  sow  the  rape 
broadcast,  using  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  acre. 
We  then  brush  it  over  lightly  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row,  and  if  there  are  any  lumps  and  the  ground  is  not 
too  moist,  we  roll  it.  The  rape  comes  up  quickly,  and 
in  six  weeks  will  average  two  feet  high  o/er  the  field, 
and  be  so  thick  that  the  sheep  will  eat  into  it  without 
tramping  it  down  so  as  to  in  j  are  it.  For  the  second 
sowing,  we  usually  plow  a  piece  from  which  we  have 
just  cut  clover  hay,  allow  the  weeds  to  start  in  the 
same  way,  put  the  ground  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  for  seeding,  and  sow  the  same  quantity  of  seed, 
which  gives  us  a  crop  for  October  and  November  past¬ 
ure.  One  acre  of  rape  will  carry  15  head  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  for  six  weeks  on  the  average.  Both  our 
soil  and  climate  seem  well  adapted  to  it.  In  England 
rape  is  always  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated,  but  their 
ground  is  much  harder  than  ours,  is  more  foul,  and 
crops  do  not  grow  so  quickly,  which  seems  to  make  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  it  in  drills.  Rape,  like  buck¬ 
wheat,  springs  up  so  quickly  that  there  is  very  little 
trouble  from  weeds,  because  the  rape  gets  the  start 
of  them  and  smothers  them  back. 

By  this  combination  of  rye  and  rape,  we  are  enabled 
to  carry  our  sheep  over  the  drought  of  summer  and 
late  into  the  fall  without  feeding  hay,  and  we  get  a 
better  growth  on  our  breeding  sheep  and  more  flesh 
on  those  that  are  intended  for  the  feeding  pen.  We 
have  also  found  rape  a  valuable  crop  for  bringing 
otherwise  barren  ewes  into  breeding.  When  our 
ewes  have  been  running  in  the  rape  through  the 
breeding  season,  it  has  been  a  rare  exception  that  we 
have  had  one  fail  to  breed.  Sheep  thrive  upon  it  and 
make  a  growth  that  is  more  than  satisfactory,  and 
which,  to  people  unaccustomed  to  it,  often  seems  won¬ 
derful.  I  know  of  no  better  preparation  for  sheep 
intended  for  the  feeding  pen. 

I  have  grown  three  successive  crops  of  rye  and  rape, 
or  six  crops  in  three  years  upon  the  same  ground,  and 
it  is  continually  growing  richer,  the  crop  increasing 
each  year.  I  am  thus  able  to  save  my  pasture  at  a 
time  when  stock  is  most  injurious  to  it,  and  this  is  a 
secondary  object  of  considerable  importance  where  we 
carry  from  100  to  500  Shropshire  sheep  on  200  acres  of 
land. 

The  Dwarf  Essex  rape  does  not  seed  the  first  year, 
and  .our  winters  kill  it  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  fouling  the  land.  In  fact,  I  have  found  it  a  good 
cleaning  crop.  Among  my  numerous  inquiries  have 
been  some  asking  if  it  can  be  sown  in  the  corn  before 
the  last  plowing  without  injuring  the  corn,  and  if  it 
can  be  sown  in  woods  or  on  poor  land.  To  these  ques¬ 
tions  my  answer  would  have  to  be  in  the  negative. 

It  might  make  something  of  a  growth  in  the  corn 
field,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  profitable.  The  rape 
is  grown  entirely  for  the  top,  the  root  being  valueless 
for  any  purpose,  and  when  a  full  crop  covers  the 
ground  it  is  not  easy  to  even  walk  through  it.  It  re¬ 
quires  good  soil  in  good  condition.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  grow  it,  I  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory  and  shall  sow  each  year 
what  I  require  for  my  flock. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  sheep  feed,  allow  me  to  add 
that  on  account  of  the  drought  and  my  absence  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  at  a  time  when  I  should  have  ensiloed 
my  corn,  our  silos  were  not  filled  last  year,  and  we 
have  missed  them  more  than  we  expected.  Twelve 
or  fifteen  acres  of  corn  which  we  have  usually  had  in 
the  form  of  ensilage,  have  done  us  more  good  than  40 
acres  of  corn  fodder  this  year,  harvested  in  the  usual 
way  and  fed  dry.  I  hope  never  again  to  winter  iny 
stock  without  my  silos  well  filled.  While  we  have 
silos,  rape,  rye  and  clover  hay,  I  can  afford  to  raise 
sheep  for  mutton  and  make  more  money  than  I  can 
raising  wheat  at  $1  a  bushel. 


TURNIPS,  AND  HOW  TO  RAISE  THEM. 

Nothing  is  better  from  the  time  grass  fails  in  the 
fall  up  to  the  first  or  middle  of  February,  for  all  kinds 
of  stock — unless  it  may  be  cows  giving  milk — than  a 
big  supply  of  the  common  English  turnips.  While 
we  think  everything  of  ensilage  as  a  sheep  food,  still 
it  is  a  fact  that  they  will  do  better  with  an  abundance 
of  roots,  even  when  eating  plenty  of  ensilage,  and  no 
kind  of  roots  is  better  for  them  than  turnips  while 
in  good  eating  condition.  Last  year  was  the  first 
in  a  long  time  when  we  have  not  had  all  the  turnips 
we  could  get  out  of  the  ground  while  unfrozen,  and 
still  leave  thousands  of  bushels  unharvested.  Some 
open  winters  we  have  had  our  men  pulling  turnips 
every  open  spell,  going  over  and  over  the  same  ground, 
pulling  the  sizable  turnips  each  time,  they  continuing 
to  grow.  But  last  year  we  had  so  many  grasshoppers 
that  they  were  too  much  for  the  turnips,  and  we  failed 
entirely,  although  we  sowed  15  acres,  and  when  feed¬ 


ing  time  came  we  realized  more  than  ever  the  worth 
of  the  turnip  crop. 

While  we  think  so  highly  of  turnips  as  stock  food, 
we  have  a  way  of  raising  them  that  costs  next  to 
nothing,  and  fits  the  land  in  splendid  order  for  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  spring  crop  of  barley  or  oats.  Now  is  the 
time  to  be  thinking  of  growing  them,  and  I  will 
detail  my  way  :  I  select  a  field  that  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  well  seeded — if  to  clover,  so  much  the  better, 
though  any  sod  will  answer.  I  mow  this  early,  get¬ 
ting  the  ground  clear  not  later  than  July  1,  and  at 
once  plow  it  well,  being  sure  that  it  is  all  turned  over. 
I  roll  it  down  flat  and  go  over  it  the  same  way  that  it 
is  plowed,  with  the  Cutaway  harrow.  After  this  I  go 
over  it  every  three  or  four  days  with  harrow  or  culti¬ 
vator,  until  July  20,  by  which  time  it  should  be  in 
fine  tilth.  I  then  sow  200  pounds  of  some  high-grade 
fertilizer  per  acre,  go  over  it  with  a  smoothing  harrow 
and  then  sow  with  two  pounds  of  Purple-top  Strap- 
leaf  turnip  seed  per  acre  After  sowing,  I  roll 
the  ground,  and  when  the  turnips  have  rough  leaves 
two  inches  in  diameter,  if  too  thick,  which,  if  the 
weather  has  been  favorable  and  the  seed  good,  will 
most  likely  be  the  case,  I  put  on  the  smoothing  harrow 
and  run  over  them.  This  will  take  out  many  of  the 
turnips,  but  none  too  many,  possibly  not  enough,  in 
which  case  a  week  later  I  go  over  the  field  crosswise 
with  the  same  tool.  I  have  sometimes  taken  a  steel 
frame  cultivator  and  put  on  a  set  of  plates  only  13^ 
inch  wide,  spreading  it  to  the  full  width  and  gone 
over  the  turnip  field  with  great  advantage  to  the 
yield.  Grown  in  this  way,  aside  from  the  pulling, 
they  don’t  cost  a  half  cent  per  bushel,  and  the  small 
ones  and  leaves  which  will  be  left  on  the  ground,  I 
regard  as  worth  more  as  fertilizer  than  the  cost  of  the 
seed. 

The  best  barley  we  ever  grew  was  on  a  field  where  a 
large  crop  of  turnips  was  frozen  in  and  rotted  on  the 
ground.  Although  the  men  found  lots  of  fault  while 
plowing  it,  the  barley  grow  to  my  shoulders  and,  al¬ 
though  common  six-rowed  barley,  the  yield  was  over 
60  bushels  of  cleaned  grain  per  acre.  Sowed  in  this 
way,  the  turnips  grow  thickly,  and  their  broad  leaves 
smother  out  all  kinds  of  foul  stuff ;  even  Quack  has  a 
poor  show,  and  this  alone  will  pay  for  the  labor.  To 
the  man  who  likes  to  have  his  stock  kept  cheaply  and 
look  well,  the  above  plan  will  give  more  satisfaction 
than  any  other.  Try  it.  j.  s  woodward 


Tjfc 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Kalnit  for  the  Stables. 

Several  Sxibscrlbera  — We  have  been  told  that  kainit 
will  take  the  place  of  plaster  used  as  an  absorbent  in 
stables  or  manure  piles,  and  that  it  will  also  supply 
potash.  What  are  the  facts  about  it  ? 

Ans. — The  following  notes  give  the  facts  about 
kainit.  We  consider  its  use  an  excellent  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  manure  at  a  cheap 
price.  If  kainit  will  do  all  that  plaster  does  in  “  fix¬ 
ing  ”  or  holding  ammonia,  the  difference  in  price  of 
the  kainit  and  the  plaster  will  represent  the  cost  of 
the  potash.  Kainit  will  not  give  the  white,  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  to  stables  that  is  found  when  plaster  is 
heavily  used.  Otherwise  it  is  as  good  : 

I  consider  kainit  a  more  efficient  absorbent  of  free 
ammonia  than  gypsum,  as  the  former  contains,  besides 
sulphate  of  potash,  magnesium  sulphate  and  other  valu¬ 
able  salines  for  absorption.  I  advise  the  application 
of  one-half  to  one  pound  per  head  per  day,  scattered 
in  the  stalls  or  on  the  well-protected  manure  heap. 

Massachusetts  Station.  c.  A  goessman. 

We  have  never  tried  kainit  as  a  means  of  preserving 
manure,  but  have  used  gypsum  with  good  results.  I 
have  it  in  mind  to  try  kainit  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
recently  ordered  a  supply  to  be  sent  us.  Comparative 
experiments,  by  Troschke,  quoted  in  “  Storer’s  Agri¬ 
culture,”  Vol.  I,  page  214  ;  Vol.  II,  page  131,  appear 
to  favor  kainit.  I  would  say  that  from  one-half  to  one 
pound  per  animal  daily  of  either  would  be  sufficient 
to  use,  although,  of  course,  more  than  this  would  do 
no  harm.  Joseph  l.  hills. 

Vermont  Station. 

Three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  day  and  head  of 
kainit,  is  about  the  proper  q  uantity  to  use  in  a  cow 
stable.  It  should  not  be  above  the  litter,  but  below 
it,  because  it  has  been  found  in  some  cases  in  Ger¬ 
many  that,  where  put  directly  under  the  feet  of  cattle, 
it  produced  inflammation  of  the  hoof  ;  but  if  the  litter 
is  thrown  over  it,  even  a  thin  coating,  it  prevents  this 
trouble.  Kainit  will  preserve  manure  in  the  heap  from 
rotting  better  than  almost  anything  else,  but  I  do  not 
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think  that  in  the  stable  it  is  as  efficient  in  keeping 
down  the  ammonia  as  gypsum  or  land  plaster,  and 
this  cannot  injure  the  cattle  in  any  way.  It  has  been 
proved  that  very  large  losses  of  nitrogen  take  place  in 
stables  before  the  manure  is  packed  together  in  the 
heap.  I  think,  if  I  were  going  to  use  kainit  to  pre¬ 
serve  my  manure,  and  as  a  source  of  potash,  I  would 
still  use  gypsum  in  the  stalls,  but  put  a  proper  amount 
of  kainit  on  the  manure  each  day  or  two,  as  it  was 
piled  in  the  heap.  k.  h.  .ten kins. 

Analyses  of  Apples. 

L.  H.  S.,  Sclplo,  N.  Y.—l.  What  is  the  analysis  of 
winter  apples?  What  amount  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  do  they  contain  ?  2.  Does  the 
chlorine  in  muriate  of  potash  injure  apple  trees  ? 

A.IJS. — 1.  Apples  like  the  Baldwin  contain,  in  each 
ton,  about  1,G00  pounds  of  water,  2}4  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  four  of  potash  and  two  of  phosphoric  acid.  But 
of  course  this  does  not  measure  the  amount  of  fertility 
that  is  taken  from  the  soil  to  produce  a  ton  of  fruit, 
as  the  leaves  and  wood  growth  make  heavy  drafts. 

2.  No. 

A  Talk  About  Irrigration. 

D.  H.  W. ,  Trumbull  Center,  Conn  —At  our  barn  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  we  have  an  artesian  well  72  feet  deep, 
with  a  force  pump  and  water  four  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  well  which  is  in  solid  rock.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  pumped  dry  by  hand.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
is  about  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and 
about  400  to  500  feet  distant,  I  would  like  to  plant 
half  an  acre  of  potatoes.  As  soon  as  these  are  dug, 
say,  about  August  1,  I  would  like  to  set  strawberry 
plants.  Can  I  irrigate  them  profitably  ?  If  so,  how 
shall  I  do  it  at  the  least  expense  ?  The  hill  has  had 
the  wash  of  the  barnyard  for  more  than  50  years. 

Ans. — It  seems  a  great  pity  that  D.  H.  W.  does  not 
wish  to  do  more  with  his  water  supply  than  the  little 
he  indicates.  There  can  hardly  be  a  question  of  the 
profit  of  irrigating  his  strawberry  patch,  and,  in  all 
probability,  he  would  be  well  repaid  by  giving  his 
potatoes  a  good  soaking.  If,  as  appears  from  his 
description,  he  has  a  well  in  which  the  water  rises  to 
within  four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  72  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies 
the  ground  to  be  irrigated,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  simplest  way  would  be  to  dig  a  trench  four  or  five 
feet  deep  from  the  well  to  where  a  level  would  come 
to  the  surface,  and  let  the  water  flow  out  and  down 
hill.  But  why  not  terrace  the  hill  and  irrigate  crops 
all  the  way  down  the  slope  ?  With  plenty  of  water 
above,  and  a  good-sized  pond  made  for  storage,  he  can 
utilize  all  the  fertility  left  in  the  soil  from  the  wash  of 
the  barnyard,  and  be,  to  a  large  extent,  independent 
of  the  weather. 

If  the  plan  of  drawing  oft  the  water  through  a 
trench  be  impracticable,  he  should  put  a  geared  wind¬ 
mill  on  his  barn,  and  with  it,  not  only  pump  all  the 
water  he  wants  for  irrigation,  but  grind  his  corn  and 
cobs,  cut  his  fodder,  saw  his  wood,  turn  his  grind¬ 
stone  and  make  it  generally  the  most  useful  “  hand” 
on  the  farm.  He  will  save  the  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  over  and  over  again  if  he  will  buy  and  run  a 
Dick’s  cutter  and  cut  and  split  all  his  corn  stalks.  By 
doing  this,  he  need  use  hay  only  at  the  noon 
feed.  His  cows  will  eat  the  corn  stalks  up  clean 
and  give  more  milk  than  if  fed  on  hay,  at  less 
than  half  the  cost,  and  there  will  be  no  long  stalks 
in  the  manure  to  bother  him  all  summer.  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  irrigating  his  strawberries,  ex¬ 
cept  as,  by  making  the  pumping  outfit  save  labor  in 
many  other  ways,  he  would  thereby  decrease  the  cost 
of  his  irrigation  plant.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  use  the 
water  except  on  his  strawberries,  he  should  locate 
his  storage  reservoir  conveniently  near  the  ground  to 
be  irrigated.  It  would  best  be  circular  in  form,  and, 
if  27  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  with  sloping 
sides,  five  feet  high  by  not  less  than  three  feet  wide 
on  top,  it  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  28,000  gallons 
— sufficient  to  irrigate  an  acre  thoroughly.  This  may 
be  made  water-tight  by  lining  with  clay,  cement,  con¬ 
crete,  or  a  coating  of  coal  tar  and  pitch.  To  apply 
this  coating,  which  is  perhaps  as  cheap  as  anything, 
the  ground  inside  the  reservoir  should  be  packed  as 
hard  as  possible,  as  any  settling  will  make  leaks,  and 
swept  with  brooms  to  make  it  as  smooth  as  may  be. 
For  the  coating,  a  barrel  of  tar  and  50  pounds  of 
pitch  will  be  needed  for  every  300  square  feet  of  sur¬ 
face  to  be  covered.  The  pitch  and  tar,  in  these  pro¬ 
portions,  should  be  boiled  down  together  until  they 
will  harden  when  cold.  This  can  be  told  by  cooling  a 
small  bit  from  ‘  time  to  time.  A  common  sprinkling 
pot,  with  the  nose  taken  off  and  the  funnel-shaped 
spout  fiattened,  will  spread  the  hot  tar  in  a  thin 
sheet,  which  should  be  further  spread  out  by  the  use 
of  a  mop  or  swab.  Sprinkle  on  dry  sand  while  the 
tar  is  still  hot,  cover  the  bottom  and  sides  in  this  way, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry,  sweep  off  the  sand  and 
apply  a  second  coat  in  the  same  way ;  a  third  coat 
will  do  no  harm.  Five  barrels  of  tar  and  250  pounds 
of  pitch  will  be  enough  for  the  reservoir .  here  de¬ 


scribed.  The  prices  of  these  items  vary  in  different 
places,  but  will  hardly  exceed  $25  to  $30  anywhere. 

D.  H.  W.  must  not  attempt  to  get  along  without  a 
reservoir  ;  the  ground  to  be  irrigated  must  be  fiooded 
quickly  and  as  evenly  as  possible  ;  the  water  must  be 
led  over  the  ground  in  ditches,  from  which  it  should 
fiow  over  the  whole  surface  quickly  and  quietly,  so  as 
not  to  wash  the  soil  away.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
taking  the  water  directly  from  the  pump. 

N.  H.  KGLKSTON,  JB. 

Oottou-Seed  Meal;  Herds  Qrass. 

C.  W.  K.,  Taunton,  Mass. — 1.  How  near  does  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  come  to  being  a  complete  manure  ?  How 
does  it  analyze  ?  Is  it  more,  or  less,  economical  to 
use  than  high-grade,  complete  commercial  fertilizers  ? 

2.  What  can  I  do  for  a  piece  of  Herds  grass,  seed  sown 
last  fall  and  topdressed  then  and  again  this  spring 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  which  does  not  grow,  but  stands 
still,  apparently  waiting  for  something  ? 

Ans. — 1.  An  average  sample  of  cotton-seed  meal  may 
contain  about  six  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  three  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  two  of  potash.  It  is  too  low  in  the 
last  named  ingredients,  and  is  not  generally  used  with¬ 
out  adding  bone  or  dissolved  rock  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  At  present  prices,  it  is  not  an  economical  source 
of  nitrogen  for  Northern  farmers.  2.  The  experiment 
indicates  that  the  soil  needs  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid — one  or  both.  We  would  use  ground  bone  and 
muriate  together  and  separately  to  see  whether  one 
or  both  is  wanted. 

Some  (Questions  About  Ensilafre. 

J.  E.  li.,  Dayton,  N.  Y. — 1.  At  about  what  time  does 
Henry  Talcott  harvest  his  ensilage  corn  ?  2.  In  his 
locality,  at  what  time  is  there  danger  of  the  first 
frost  ?  3  In  what  condition  as  to  maturity  is  his  corn 
when  harvested  ?  4.  Does  the  seed  mature  in  Ash¬ 
tabula  County,  or  does  it  come  from  the  South  ? 

Ans, — 1.  From  October  5  to  15  has  been  my  time  for 
filling  the  silos  for  the  past  nine  years.  2.  Frosts 
usually  commence  here  from  September  20  to  October 
1,  but  at  first  are  so  light  that  they  do  no  great  injury 
to  our  ensilage  corn.  3.  Almost  fully  matured,  with 
every  possible  amount  of  nourishment  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  corn  plant  to  develop.  4  Yes,  it  will  ma¬ 
ture  here  fully,  and  if  properly  cured  by  heat  drying, 
every  kernel  will  grow  more  surely  than  the  seed 
which  we  buy  from  the  South.  But  it  deteriorates  as 
it  becomes  acclimated,  and  I  never  have  followed 
planting  my  own  home-grown  seed  more  than  one 
year,  and  then  buy  fresh  seed  from  the  South. 

HENKY  TXLCOTT. 

Water  Power  liOst  in  the  Pipe. 

A.  A.,  Kelso,  Ont. — What  horse  power  would  I  get 
from  a  spring  at  an  elevation  of  120  feet,  and  distant 
from  the  barn  1,000  feet,  if  I  used  a  two-inch  iron ' 
pipe  to  convey  the  water  to  the  barn  ? 

Ans. — The  principal  element  in  this  question  is 
omitted,  which  is  the  quantity  of  water.  The  for¬ 
mula  given  by  hydraulic  tables  shows  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  water,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  afford  any  power  that 
will  be  useful  for  any  mechanical  purpose,  as  the 
friction  throughout  the  long  pipe  will  reduce  the  dis¬ 
charge  to  a  mere  dribble,  notwithstanding  the  pres¬ 
sure  due  to  the  height  of  the  cistern.  By  using  a  pipe 
having  a  discharge  opening  at  the  lower  end,  of  six 
inches,  and  if  the  discharge  is  full,  with  this  fall  the 
power  would  be  about  25-horse.  By  a  simple  rule, 
the  discharge  of  a  pipe  with  an  outlet  of  two  inches 
filled,  and  the  same  head,  will  be  about  3}^  horse. 
But  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  required  would  be  more 
than  that  of  a  good  steam  engine,  and  a  windmill 
would  be  still  cheaper. 

What  to  Do  for  Out-Worms. 

A.  O.  V.,  New  York. — I  have  been  very  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  cut-worms  in  the  garden  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  and  they  have  also  done  a  great  deal  of  dam¬ 
age  to  young  potato  vines  in  the  fields.  How  may  I 
get  rid  of  them  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  practicable  way  of  les¬ 
sening  their  annoying  work  except  by  taking  the  time 
to  hunt  for  them  in  the  soil  about  the  injured  plant. 
We  are  obliged  to  place  paper  about  our  tomato  and 
other  similar  plants  in  order  to  protect  them. 

More  About  Alfalfa  in  Ohio. 

J.  J.  O.,  Canton,  Ohio. — How  does  Mr.  Wing,  of 
Woodside  Farm,  Ohio,  cultivate  his  Alfalfa  ?  How 
often  each  season  does  he  mow  it  ?  How  many  years 
will  it  stand  and  serve  as  a  hay  plant  before  it  will 
either  die  or  fail  from  other  causes?  When  does  he 
sow  it  ?  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  it,  sandy  and 
gravelly,  or  clay  ?  Is  it  an  exhaustive  crop,  or  will  it 
enrich  the  soil  as  does  clover  ? 

Ans. — Alfalfa  should  be  sown  about  April  15  on 
well  prepared  land.  I  get  the  soil  in  such  a  condition 
as  would  please  me  for  corn  planting.  If  slightly 
cloddy,  I  sow  and  roll  or  drag  to  cover  the  seed.  If 
necessary  to  cover  the  seed,  I  harrow  lightly  Do  cot 
cover  it  deep.  I  mow  it  twice  the  first  summer,  and 


cut  as  low  as  possible.  I  mow  on  the  first  appearance 
of  stuntedness  or  yellowing  of  the  leaves.  It  will  then 
shoot  out  with  new  vigor.  In  California  it  has  stood, 

I  am  told,  for  100  years  in  vigorous  condition.  In 
Ohio  I  presume  12  years  will  be  long  enough.  Our 
Alfalfa  fiourishes  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  and  on 
strong,  clay  loam.  It  needs  a  dry  subsoil.  It  will 
enrich  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  clover,  but  in 
greater  degree.  Mine  needs  cutting  to-day,  June  4, 
and — weather  favoring — will  be  in  the  barn  this  week. 

Six  weeks  will  see  another  crop  ready  for  the  mower, 
and  a  third  crop  may  be  counted  on.  Perhaps  a 
fourth.  J.  K.  wiNO. 

The  Cost  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

W.  li.,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. — An  out-of-town  druggist 
charged  me  30  cents  for  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  The  price  may  be  all  right  where  it  is  wanted 
for  use  indoors,  but  it  strikes  me  as  outrageous  for 
the  potato  scab.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  please  tell  us 
what  it  should  cost  ? 

An8^ — We  can  buy  it  in  three-pound  lots  for  80  cents 
a  pound.  It  probably  did  not  cost  the  druggist  as 
much  as  that.  . 

What  to  Do  With  Pine  Needles. 

0.  F.,  Harvard,  Mass. — Are  not  pine  needles  or  the 
mold  under  pine  trees  of  any  value  as  fertilizers  ? 
How  should  they  be  managed,  and  for  what  crops 
used  ? 

Ans. — By  analysis  these  substances  contain  in  one 
ton  about  ten  pounds  of  nitrogen,  two  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  one-half  pound  of  potash.  In  the 
South  these  needles — called  pine  straw — are  used  to 
mulch  strawberries  in  the  place  of  manure  or  straw. 
They  contain  considerable  acid  when  fresh,  and  we 
would  prefer  to  have  them  mixed  for  some  time  in  the 
manure  before  using.  They  may  be  used  for  bedding 
or  composted  through  thQ  manure  piles. 

AsparaeruB  as  a  Weed. 

T.  H.,  Onekama,  Mich.— The  worst  weed  I  have  to 
•ontend  with  in  asparagus  culture,  is  young  asparagus. 
Would  it  injure  or  kill  the  old  plants  to  cut  the  tops 
off  before  the  seed  ripens  ? 

Ans. — We  think  that  asparagus  seed  will  grow  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ripe.  It  would  weaken  the  plants  to  destroy 
them  before  they  have  matured  their  growth. 

Dime  ;  Action  of  Potash  and  Manures. 

J.  R.,  Nutley,  N.  J. — We  are  told  by  scientific  writers 
that  lime  is  not  plant  food,  but  that  it  sets  free  plant 
food  already  in  the  soil.  I  wish  to  inquire.  Do  wood 
ashes  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  lime,  not 
act  in  the  same  manner  ?  Does  muriate  of  potash, 
being  of  a  caustic  nature,  act  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  ?  Again,  we*are  told  that  during  hot  weather 
there  is  a  nitrification  of  the  surface  soil.  If  the  min¬ 
gling  of  stable  manure  with  the  surface  soil  does  not 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  putting  of  yeast  into 
dough,  does  it  not  cause  fermentation  in  the  soil  and 
develop  plant  food  already  in  the  soil  ?  There  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  large  amount  of  latent  plant  food  in 
an  ordinary  soil,  and  we  must,  by  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion,  make  it  available,  in  order  to  farm  profitably. 

Ans. — Lime  is  one  of  the  most  useful  agents  of  the 
farmer,  when  properly  used.  It  acts  directly  as  plant 
food  in  soils  of  low  natural  fertility  ;  its  chief  value, 
however,  lies  in  its  indirect  effect  upon  soils  natu¬ 
rally  rich  in  vegetable  and  mineral  compounds.  It 
hastens  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  causes  the 
nitrogen  of  humus  to  become  more  quickly  available  ; 
it  assists  in  the  process  of  nitrification  ;  it  liberates 
potash  from  insoluble  compounds,  thus  increasing  the 
store  of  active  plant  food,  and  it  promotes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  compounds  with  alumina,  which  have  the 
power  of  retaining  ammonia,  potash,  etc.  Any  mate¬ 
rials  like  wood  ashes,  which  contain  large  amounts  of 
lime,  would  act  in  practically  the  same  way  as  lime. 
Muriate  of  potash  is  less  valuable  than  lime  as  an  in¬ 
direct  manure,  its  effect  upon  other  mineral  soil 
ingredients  is  not  so  marked,  while  it  does  not  mate¬ 
rially  hasten  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  manure  to  the  soil  does  increase  the  activities 
therein  by  promoting  fermentation,  which,  in  turn, 
renders  soil  constituents  more  active. 

[prof.]  E.  n.  VOORUEKS 

Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Date  Planted  Potatoes. 

E.  A.  J.,  Ouy,  Mo.— 1.  Would  corrosive  sublimate 
be  more  likely  to  injure  potatoes  that  had  been  kept 
for  June  planting,  and  are  considerably  sprouted, 
having  sprouts  about  one- half  to  one  inch  long,  than 
those  treated  early  in  the  season  ?  2.  What  length  of 

time  would  it  be  safe  to  treat  such  potatoes?  3.  What 
strength  of  solution  would  be  best  for  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  we  presume  that  the  sprouts  would 
not  stand  so  strong  a  solution  as  the  tubers.  2.  About 
one  hour.  3.  We  would  use  two  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  crystals  to  not  less  than  15  gallons  of  water. 
The  crystals  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  gallons  of 
hot  water.  Use  wocden  vessels  only  in  preparing  the 
solution  and  treating  the  seed. 
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Ttie  Populists  Are  the  People. 

•J.  S.  McC.,  Fout  Collins,  Col. — F'or 
10  years,  we  have  had  but  little  rainfall 
in  this  State,  and  we  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  irrigation.  Within  the  past 
week,  however,  rain  has  fallen  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  Foil  is  now  well  satur¬ 
ated.  Owing  to  the  very  dry  early  spring, 
we  have  had  to  irrigate  fullyithree  weeks 
earlier  than  usual ;  but  grain  is  coming 
on  nicely,  and  the  first  cutting  of  Al¬ 
falfa  is  about  ready  for  the  mower.  A 
very  large  acreage  of  potatoes  is  being 
planted,  the  varieties  generally  used  be¬ 
ing  Rose  Seedling  and  Mammoth  Pearl. 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  is  now  being 
quite  extensively  introduced  ;  the  only 
fault  of  which  I  hear  is  that  they  grow 
too  large.  Closer  planting  will  perhaps 
obviate  this.  The  usual  yield  is  from 
100  to  200  sacks  per  acre.  In  his  letter 
from  Nebraska  (page  328),  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  expresses  the  opinion  that  “our 
country  will  stand  the  shock  of  Coxey’s 
army,  the  Populists  aud  the  Anarchists 
if,”  etc.  Out  here  on  the  broad  plains, 
where  men’s  minds  are  broadened  and 
made  liberal,  we  think  that  a  farmer  who 
does  not  know  enough  to  be, a  Populist,  is 
badly  in  need  of  information  as  to  what 
is  for  his  own  good.  As  for  a  learned 
professor  of  agriculture  who  classes  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  of  the  West  with 
Coxey  and  the  Anarchists — well,  hasn’t 
he  mistaken  his  vocation  ?  He  should, 
evidently,  join  one  of  the  “learned  pro¬ 
fessions  ”  forthwith.  While  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  class  “  Coxey’s 
army.  Republicans,  Democrats  and  other 
Anarchists  ”  together,  yet  it  would  be 
contrary  to  Populistic  principles,  for  we 
don’t  believe  calling  names  is  argument, 
but  we  do  believe  that  other  men  have 
the  same  right  to  their  views  that  we 
have  to  ours. 

About  that  Hired  Man. 

L.  J.  F.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. — Probably, 
for  a  man  of  my  age,  I  have  hired  more 
help  than  any  other  man  in  this  locality; 
yet  I  don’t  think  I  know  any  more  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  subject  from  my  experience. 
At  times,  I  have  written  articles  laying 
down  certain  rules  in  regard  to  hired 
men,  only  to  find  by  experience  with  the 
next  man  I  hired  that  these  rules  would 
not  apply  at  all.  I  have  arrived  at  sev¬ 
eral  conclusions,  however,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  viz.:  Men  like  to  work 
where  there  are  large  numbers  em¬ 
ployed.  They  don’t  like  to  work  alone. 
This  is  why  large  manufacturers,  the 
railroads,  etc.,  get  the  best  of  our  labor¬ 
ers.  All  the  complaints  come  from 
farmers  who  employ  one  or  two  men, 
and  are  their  own  foremen.  I  formerly 
had  more  trouble  to  keep  one  man  than 
I  do  now  to  keep  several.  It  is  not  so 
important  how  much  I  pay  as  whether  I 
get  a  good  man  or  not.  If  an  employer 
hire  a  lot  of  men,  he  gets  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  that  men  come  to  him,  people  send 
them  to  him,  and  then  he  is  able  to  se¬ 
lect  the  best.  I  employ  25  to  60  people 
in  berry  picking  time  ;  everybody  wants 
to  work  for  me  then.  If  I  required  only 
two  or  three  I  could  hardly  get  any¬ 
body. 

When  employing  several  men,  it  will 
pay  to  have  a  working  foreman.  He 
can  always  be  with  the  men,  while  if 
the  employer  acts  as  his  own  foreman, 
he  must  constantly  have  to  leave  the 
men  to  themselves  while  he  transacts 
business.  Men  left  to  themselves  with 
no  one  to  lead  them  will  not  accomplish 
much.  While  I  would  prefer  not  to  be 
such  a  foreman,  he  takes  a  great  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  employer. 
The  men  lay  their  grievances  largely  at 
his  door ;  he  soon  becomes  the  imagined 
cause  of  everything  that  goes  wrong.. 
He  is  a  sort  of  kicking  place  for  all  of 


them,  and  the  employer  escapes.  In 
every  gang  of  men  may  be  found  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  do  more  than 
the  others.  Give  him  the  best  wages 
and  make  him  your  foreman.  I  have  no 
suggestions  for  the  farmer  who  employs 
but  one  man.  Except  in  individual  and 
exceptional  cases,  his  is  a  hard  lot.  If 
he  can  get  a  good  man  who  will  stay, 
the  environments  must  be  most  con¬ 
genial. 

A  Scheme  for  Irrleratlon. 

Reader,  Southern  Michigan. — I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  article  in  a 
recent  R.  N.-Y.  about  windmill  irriga¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  studying  this  subject 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  hope  some  day 
to  reap  some  good  results  from  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Woodhams  has 
spent  too  much  money  on  his  plant.  I 
have  10  acres  set  to  fruit  that  I  want  to 
irrigate  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  bearing. 
My  plan  was  something  like  this :  The 
land  slopes  south,  hence  is  warm.  This 
will  make  the  crop  dry  up  easier  and 
consequently  the  need  of  water  is  greater. 
On  the  south  side,  is  a  creek.  Midway, 
east  and  west,  I  shall  put  a  pump  and 
horse-power.  I  shall  run  a  pipe  north  to 
within  10  rods  of  the  fence,  then  will  lay 
two  strings  of  pipe  east  and  west,  one 
10  rods  from  the  north  fence,  the  other 
10  rods  from  the  south  side.  That  will 
leave  20  rods  between  the  pipes.  This 
pipe  need  not  run  out  further  than  to 
within  eight  or  ten  rods  of  the  east  and 
west  fences.  So  that  with  100  feet  of 
hose,  one  could  put  water  on  any  foot  of 
the  10  acres. 

The  cost  of  90  rods  of  2-lnch  pipe . liOO  00 

Pumps,  3-cyllnder.  lOO  barrels  per  hour.  50  00 

One  horse-power .  60  00 

$200  00 

These  are  list  prices.  The  discount  would 
buy  any  extra  parts  needed. 

The  advantages  are  that  the  cost  would 
be  only  one-half  that  of  Mr.  Woodhams’s 
plant.  I  can  get  water  when  needed — 
wind  is  uncertain,  even  in  Michigan. 
The  pipe  is  on  top  of  the  ground  and  can 
be  taken  to  another  field  later  in  the 
season  if  desired.  Thus  one  plant  may 
be  used  on  strawberries  and  then  taken 
to  the  raspberries  or  blackberries  and 
later  to  any  other  crop  desired.  I  would 
not  want  to  put  water  from  a  well 
directly  on  the  land.  Our  place  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  On  it  we  have 
nearly  one  mile  of  creek,  so  that  we  can 
get  warm  water  anywhere.  We  have 
20  to  30  acres  of  low  land  that  I  want  to 
drain  and  irrigate  by  putting  tile  in  it  and 
then  run  the  tile  full  of  water  when  I  need 
it,  getting  it  from  a  dam  I  shall  make. 
Sub-irrigation  is  probably  best.  It  pre¬ 
vents  baking  of  the  soil,  but  I  believe  we 
can  make  water  pay  on  blackberries  and 
strawberries. 


Trench  System  Compared  With  Or¬ 
dinary  Culture. — Bulletin  No.  12  just 
issued  by  the  Maine  Station  (Orono,  Me.) 
gives  a  plain  account  of  the  results  of  its 
trials  to  determine  whether  the  Trench 
system  pays  as 'compared  with  ordinary 
field  culture.  Mr.  Munson,  who  directed 
the  trials,  concludes  that  “It  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  results  obtained  j  ustify 
the  extra  labor  involved  in  practicing 


IN  irrltlng  to  adyertlsera  please  always  mention 
PHI  RITBAL. 


Salt  Rheum 

“  I  had  salt  rheum.  I  took  Hood’s  Sir- 
saparilla,  and  my  hands  began  to  heal. 
By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  second 

Hood’s  pSr. 

bottle  the  flesh 

had  all  healed  JL 

and  the  skin 

had  become  smooth  Jandomy  hands  have 
been  perfectly  well  ever  since.”  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Niskern,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  Ills,  Indigestion. 


the  Trench  system  of  potato  culture.  I n 
our  trials  the  past  season,  duplicate  lots 
in  every  instance  produced  contradictory 
results.” 

While  Mr.  Munson  ^evidently  intended 
to  give  the  system  a  thoroughly  careful 
trial,  he  made  one  very  important  mis¬ 
take.  He  planted  the  seed  pieces  too 
deep.  If  he  will  turn  to  the  New 
Potato  Culture  (to  which  he  alludes) 
pages  83  to  86  inclusive,  he  will  find  that 
our  experiments  in  planting  at  different 
depths  during  three  seasons  show  as 


follows : 

Yield  per  acre 
bushels. 

1888. — Four  inches  deep . 220 

Eight  inches  deep . 177 

Difference  in  favor  of  four  inches. .  43 

1889  — Four  inches  deep . 220 

Eight  inches  deep . 177 

Difference  in  favor  of  four  inches. .  43 

1890. — P’our  inches  deep . 277 

Eight  inches  deep . 258 


Difference  in  favor  of  four  inches.  ..19 
The  average  difference  for  the  three  years 


is  35  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  four- 
inch  planting.  Ever  since  the  above  ex¬ 
periments  were  made,  we  have  aimed  to 
place  the  pieces  four  inches  deep,  though 
we  still  favor  plowing  the  trenches  eight 
inches  deep,  and  returning  four  inches 
of  loose  soil  to  them,  thus  insuring  a 
deep,  mellow  seed  bed. 

Mr.  Munson  states  that  his  trenches 
were  plowed  “  eight  inches  deep,  after 
which  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  was  loosened  and  pulverized,  some 
of  the  earth  being  worked  back  into  the 
furrows.”  In  the  absence  of  more  defi¬ 
nite  information,  we  may  assume  that 
the  pieces  were  placed  about,  or  nearly, 
eight  inches  deep. 

In  our  trial  last  year  of  “  Furrows 
against  Trenches,”  the  weather  was  un¬ 
favorable  for  trench  culture,  being  very 
cold  and  wet  during  the  early  season,  so 
that  the  sprouts  of  the  furrow  pieces 
appeared  above  the  ground  three  weeks 
before  the  trench  sprouts.  This  advant¬ 
age  they  kept  until  late  in  the  season 
when  excessive  drought  enabled  the 
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THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CIN'TI. 


AhlERICUS  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS. 

1)017 JiLK  '1 UE  CROP  EVERY  I'lME.  In  these  times  of  low  prices  farmers  mujt 
incressB  their  yield ;  our  Eertlllzers  will  do  it.  Manufactured  by 

WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Offlce:  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


IT  POPS. 

Effervescent,  too. 

Exhilarating,  appetizing. 

Just  the  thing  to  build  up  the 
constitution. 

Hires’  Rootbeer 

Wholesome  and  strengthening, 
pure  blood,  free  from  boils  or 
carbuncles.  General  good  health 
— results  from  drinking  HIRES’ 
Rootbeer  the  3’ear  round. 

Package  makes  five  gallons,  25c. 
Ask  3'our  druggist  or  grocer  for  it 
Take  no  other. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  to  the  Charles  E.  Hires 
Co.,  117  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  for  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  cards. 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

Urade.$6<.s0.  “A"  Ur»de,  S4j.  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty, 
Strenfrtli  and  <:iieapness.Ovei 
50,000  of  these  vehicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
iSend  at  once  foi  our  complete 
/catalogue  (D)  of  every  kind  of 
_  .  velilt'le  &  faarne8s,also  book 
find.,  tuu.  of  testimonials,  they  are  free 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydranlio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presaes,  Graters.  Eleratora,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogs. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  ^ 

118  W.Water8t..SYRACU8K, 


PA  Mil  I  IIP  MACHJNKBY  and  SUPPLIBS. 
Uflli  R  I  n  U  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  aud 
Famham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Send  Us  Your  Address, 


and  we  will  mall  you  our  ll.ustrated  Uatalugue  witn 
Price  List  of  FINK  SUKKKVS,  BUGGIKS  aud 
KOAD  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  Dealers’ 
Profits,  NO  DEALERS  HANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  sell  by  Correspoudeuce  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BTTCKBOARD  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BOCGI 


45.‘ 


Guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Equal  to  those  of  other  makes  cost¬ 
ing  175.  For  years  they  have  given 
superior  satisfaction  as  thousands  will  testify.  We 
are  the  only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
subject  to  your  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
to  us,  we  paying  all  charges.  If  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  cheerfully  mailed  to  any  address 
PIONEER  MFG.  Co„  Columbus,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


DRJVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILLOONTROLTHB  MOST 
VICIOUS  HORSB* 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X C  for  1 1  Aft 

Nickel,  81.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

iCINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  term«  and  at  lo  v  prices,  150.000  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  000,000  acres  of  land  ir.  the  famous 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

King  along  aud  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oners  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  ana  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
Y azoo  Delta, ’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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trench  tops  to  catch  up.  Again  the  plot 
selected  for  the  trial  (the  only  one  avail¬ 
able)  was  low,  cold  and  damp.  This 
was  explained  in  Thb  R.  N.-Y.,  page 


bushel  was  planted  on  12  square  rods  of 
land  ;  no  stable  manure  being  used.” 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  a,  e.  .iansen. 

We  doubt  if  our  friend  will  increase  his 


683  of  last  year.  The  yield  of  marTiet-  yield  by  using  more  than  2, GOO  pounds  of 


able  potatoes  of  the  trenches  was,  never-  j 
theless  17  bushels  per  acre  more  than  ( 
the  furrows.  But  this  increase  was  due  t 
to  the  large  yield  of  the  trenches  in  the  ^ 
higher  and  drier  part  of  the  plot.  Had 
every  part  been  as  low  as  the  lower  por-  ^ 
tions,  the  drills  would  greatly  have  out-  ^ 
yielded  the  trenches,  as  plainly  shown  ^ 
by  the  report.  i 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Munson  and  many 
other  station  workers  will  give  the  sys¬ 
tem  trials  for  several  seasons  and  under 
varying  conditions  as  to  soil,  the  lay  of  , 
the  land,  depth  of  trenches,  width  of 
trenches  and  depth  of  planting. 

The  average  entire  yield  per  acre  of 
Mr.  Munson’s  potatoes  was :  Furrows, 
310  bushels  ;  trenches,  32.5  bushels. 

Our  last  planting  in  the  potato  trial 
plot  was  made  May  5,  filling  the  area 
allotted  for  this  purpose.  Since  that  time 
we  have  received  not  less  than  20 
different  kinds  for  trial.  As  we  have 
often  stated,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  fair  comparative  trials,  that  all  the 
conditions  should  be  the  same.  A  report 
of  a  new  variety  is  worthless  otherwise. 
Oar  aim  is  to  plant  in  April. 

E.  H.  CocKLiN,  of  Bowmansdale,  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Pa.,  asks  a  question  : 

“Our  Virgilia  Lutea  (Yellow  Wood)  is 
now  in  full  bloom  and  presents  a  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance.  Some  of  the  racemes  of 
fiowers  are  one  foot  in  length.  The  tree 
is  30  years  old  and  measures,  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  52  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Who  can  beat  it  ?  ” 

The  R.  N— Y.  specimen,  planted  20 
years  ago,  measures  47  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
gives  our  tree  10  years  in  which  to  gain 
five  inches  in  circumference.  Does  not 
that  beat  you,  Mr.  Cocklin  ? 

Our  friend,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  says  in  the 
Connecticut  Courant  that  if  he  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  grow  tobacco  for  profit,  at 
the  last  cultivation  and  hoeing,  he  would 
sow  10  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per 
acre.  This  would  sprout  and  form  small, 
weakly  plants  in  the  shade  of  the  fast 
maturing  crop.  When  this  crop  was  cut 
away  in  August  or  early  September,  the 
clover  would  have  full  swing  and  make 
an  enormous  growth  before  freezing  in 
the  fall,  and,  in  the  spring  come  to  full 
maturity  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
furnish  many  tons  of  organic  matter  rich 
in  nitrogen,  ready  to  plow  under  in  ample 
time  to  become  decomposed  before  the 
new  crop  of  plants  was  ready  to  put  out. 
A  moderate  application  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  supplemented  by  this 
clover,  would  produce  another  fine  crop 
of  tobacco,  in  which  clover  could  again 
be  sown  as  before.  Under  this  method, 
Mr.  Hale  is  satisfied  that  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  Connecticut  could  forever  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  superb  crops  at  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  expense  not  exceeding  $20  per  acre, 
and  the  lands  grow  better  annually.  Why 
some  of  them  have  not  tried  it  is  beyond 
his  comprehension. 


“Seep  Exp”  vs.  “Stem  Enp.” — “I 
planted  one-half  bushel  of  Carman  No.  1, 
April  25.  The  seed  ends  were  planted 
separately,  and  are  now  six  to  seven 
inches  high.  The  plants  from  the  other 
ends  are  from  two  to  four  inches  high. 
I  shall  see  what  difference  there  will  b^, 
if  any,  in  yield,  time  of  ripening,  etc. 
They  were  planted  in  trenches,  and  have 
been  fertilized  with  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  2,000  pounds  per 
acre,  one- halt  broadcast  and  the  rest  in 
the  row — part  above  and  part  below  the 
potatoes.  To  the  above,  I  added  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash,  and  300  pounds 
dissolved  bone  per  acre,  making  in  all 
2,700  pounds  per  acre.  The  one-half 


high-grade  potato  fertilizer.  From  our 
own  experiments  in  a  poor  soil,  we  found 
that  the  use  of  over  2,000  pounds  did  not 


As  to  planting  “  seed”  or  “stem  ends,” 
our  experiments  showed  that  while 
shoots  from  the  “seed  end”  invariablu  ( 
appear  above  ground  before  those  of  the  j 
“  stem  end,”  the  yield  depends  upon  the  ^ 
variety.  For  instance,  “seed  end”  pieces  . 
from  Early  Rose  yielded  more  than 
“stem  end”  pieces.  “Seed  end”  pieces 
of  Blush  and  Queen  of  the  Valley  (late  i 
varieties)  yielded  less  than  “stem  ends.” 
We  would  therefore  make  comparative 
trials  with  every  variety  planted. 

In  1890  one  plant  of  the  rose.  Lady 
Helen  Stewart,  was  sent  to  us  by  Ell-  ’ 
wanger  &  Barry.  It  originated  with  A.  < 
Dickson  &  Sons  in  1887.  The  bush  is  ■ 
hardy  and  vigorous  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
though  it  assumes  something  of  a  dwarf 
habit.  The  bud  is  not  pretty.  It  is  too 
round.  But  the  open  flower  is  as  per¬ 
fect  as  that  of  any  variety  we  can  think 
of.  It  is  globular  in  form  ;  that  is,  not 
cup-shaped,  as  when  the  inner  petals  are 
shorter  than  the  outer  ones.  The  outer 
ones  recurve  and  the  inner  ones  do  not 
reveal  the  stamens  until  the  later  stage 
of  development.  The  color  is  a  dark 
crimson  and  the  odor  exquisite.  It  is  a 
hybrid  perpetual. 

The  Columbian  White  asparagus  is 
among  asparagus  varieties  much  what 
White  Plume  is  among  celery  varieties. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  American  White 
hellebore,  or  Indian  poke — Veratrum 
viride.  For  the  wild  garden  or  low, 
shaded  ground  or  lake  banks,  it  is  a 
most  suitable  plant,  because  of  its  large, 
tropical,  plaited  leaves  and  its  singular 
inflorescence.  It  is  now  in  full  bloom. 
The  flower  panicle  is  about  two  feet  in 
length  and  consists  of  about  40  pendu¬ 
lous,  dense,  spike-like  racemes,  each  five 
to  six  inches  long.  The  topmost  raceme, 
however,  is  upright.  The  whole  panicle 
is  pyramidal  and  about  one  foot  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are 
green,  consisting  of  six  spreading  separ¬ 
ate  sepals,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Some  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils,  others  pistils  only.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  broadly 
oval,  stem-clasping  and  heavily  plaited. 
There  are  about  12  to  the  simple  stem, 
which  is  about  two  feet  high  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  panicle,  the  whole  plant 
being  four  feet  high  measuring  to  the 
tip  of  the  erect  raceme  of  flowers.  This 
hellebore  is  so  common  in  swamps  that 
no  one  considers  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  remove  plants  to  one’s  own  grounds. 
But  it  is  really  an  odd  plant  and  splen¬ 
didly  suited  for  such  places  as  we  have 
stated. 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 

next  season, 

FROM  OUB  , 

Pot = Grown  Plants. 

3,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  CabbaRe  Plants 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  desorlp- 
tlon  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 

Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Him  lomi  STiiE  fim. 

Syracuse,  Sejdember  a-tS. 
Buildings  Enlarged, 

Grounds  Improved. 
Railroad  Facilities  Increased. 
DAILY  DAIRY  INSTITUTES. 

QBEAT  ATTRACTIONS. 

#25,000  Premiums. 

#1,000  Premiums  In  Dairy  Department. 
#3,000  Premiums  In  Fruit  Dei»artment. 
#7,000  Purses, 

For  Prize  TAst  and  other  Information  address 
.JAS.  H.  DOCUAKTY,  See’y.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS. —  White  Plume,  once  transplanted; 

sheared.  Mall,  prepaid,  .lOc.  100;  exp.  1.000. 
Mount  Pomona  Fruit  Farm  &  Nursery  Swanton,  Md. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Extra-Fine  Plants  of  best  varieties.  fiOO  packed  In 
basket,  *1.00;  1,000,  .5,000  and  over,  *1.00  per  M. 

T1LL1NGUA8T  BK03.,  La  Plume,  Lack'a  Co.,  Pa- 


IIARUFCT  IIANnQ  $I0.00  a  day  easily 

Ilfinf  LO  ■  ■nHIlUO  „iadoselliMgTli,.‘‘Kll"  lllnil.T 
utifl  Slower  ToiiKuo-8ui»|M»rt.  Kvcry  farmer  wants  one. 
Sells  for  $5.  ProJit  and  nale  imtm^nse.  111ns.  circular  and 
terms  free.  Write  Quick.  Oniway  &  Co.,  110  K.St.,  Peoria,  III. 


OC  nn  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

J  M  M  The  New  Fertilizer. 

Headquarters  for  prime  new  crop 
PEK  BU3L1EL  geeu.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
(iO  pounds  per  bushel.  Sow  15  pounds  per  acre.  Send 
cash  with  order,  and  secure  reliable  seed  before 
the  rush.  E.  «.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower, 
Dover,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  .1.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  .1. 

SCARLET  CLOVER. 

Buy  fresh  seed  from  grower  and  save  cost. 

SLAYMAKBll  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE 

New  crop  from  20  acres,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 
Address  Jas.  Hosslnger  or  John  B.  Lewis,  Newark, Del 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED, 

1804  crop.  Those  Intending  to  sow  should  engage 
reliable  Delaware-grown  seed  at  once.  Write  for 
prices,  stating  quantity  desired. 

GEO.  H.  MURRAY,  Viola,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

THE  R  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  cloiiii.  American-grown  Socil,  address 

K.  H.  BANCROFT.  Camden,  Del. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1801  now  ready.  Pure;  tujurdy;  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Seed  Wheal  for  Sale. 

Yielded  53  bushels  per  acre  In  1803,  beating  Fultz's 
25  bushels  per  acre  with  same  cultivation  and  fertl 
llzer  and  on  same  land.  Price,  per  bushel,  *l.f‘)0, 
f.  o.  b  Easton.  Kipe  ia  nearly  a  week  earlier 
than  Fultz.  Address 

M.  B.  NICHOLS^  Easton,  Md. 


We  are  Headquarters  on 

C  I  N8ENG  ROOT. 

Merchants  and  Collectors  of  this  valuable  root 
will  lind  It  to  their  profitable  Interest  to  ship  us  their 
fllNSKNG  ROOT,  and  to  correspond  with  us. 
Highest  market  values  paid.  Prompt  returns  given. 
HIRSH  &  LOWENSTKIN. 
References:  Exporters  of  Glnserg  Root, 

N.  Y.  Nat  1  Ex.  Bank.  170  Chambers  St.. 

Bowery  Bank,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK. 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

Paris-C  reen 
Sprinklers. 

(Oray's  Patent ) 

If  tried  once  will  never 
be  without  it.  Can 

k  sprinkle  more  ih»n  one 
acre  in  an  hour  with 
It.  It  saves  half  of 
the  Paris  -  green  and 
time  against  any  other 
process  or  method. 
iBWKijj  Write  for  prices,  testl- 
monlals  and  circulars  to 

GUETTSCHE,Mfr. 

1U49  Milwaukee  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill 


Vines.  Trees  and  Plants 


W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Itranch  Houses; 

85  A. 87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spraying  and  other 
purposes  in  the  World. 

THK  AyUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  I).,  net  *5, 
Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp  c.  o.  i>..net,  *14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


LEGGETT’S 

DRY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 

With  Tubes, 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the  ORCHARD.  VINEYARI).  OR 
POTATO  FIELD.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  as  illustrated,  #7.00.  Send  for  Circular 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Th*  Rural  Nkw-yorkkr. 


“GREAT  SUCCESS”  Jr 

Potato  Digger  ft 

Is  Uallock’s  Latest  im-  LI 

proved,  and  sells  to  faj-m-  ft-  " 

ers  already  owning  *90 

and  *125dlggeiB.  Why?  yy  Tellyour 

Because  of  us  Greater  dealer 

Kfticlency  and  Sim-  you  must 

piiclty.  Don’t  fall  to  see  our 

have  one  of  ourNON-  troods 

CLOGAIiLFJ  Send  for 

WFEDEKS.  ,894  cat- 

Baves  more  — "•  alogue, 

laborthanany  par- 

other  farm  tlcnlaTS. 

tool,  and  gives  Terms  to 

greater 8eeurl-f\  salt  the 

ty  to  the  plant'-'  times, 

than  any  other 

Weeder.  Write.  GlveP.  O.  County  a  nd  State. 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK,  PA. 


DON'T  WHITEWASH  YOUR  GRAPES 

with  Bordeaux  Mixture  just  before  sending  to  market.  Use  FUNGIRBNE  (ammonlacal  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ccpper  prepared  ready  for  use)  for  final  sprayings.  Thoroughly  protects  against  rot,  and  does 
not  stain  like  Bordeaux.  .J.  H.  TIBBIT8,  213  Temple  Street,  Astorlia,  Long  Island,  N.  V. 


r.r  POTATO  SPRAYER. 

Sprays  two  rows  and  stirs  the  liquid  automatically. 
Will  spray  two  acres  every  hour. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


KING  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 


—THE— 

HOOVER’ 


A  16-page  pamphlet  free 
Mention  this  paper. 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


HOOVEE,  PBOUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


H.  W.  DOUOHTEN, 


Won  Even  Field  Oontest 

In  ’91  and  ’92. 

SIMPLE  in  Construction. 
PERFECT  In  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

llKGAKDLESS  OF  COST. 

M  a  1^  Sole  Manufacturer, 

I  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Til  K 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Cor.  Ohambera  and  FearL  Sta. ,  ^ew  York.  * 

Weakly  Joarnal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Hamas. 
BLBEKT  8.  CABMAN,  Bdltor-ln-Cblef. 
naUBKBT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  ManaKln«  Editor 
JOHN  J.  DHAiON,  Buslnees  ManaRer, 

Vopvfinhted  1H94. 


Address  all  business  oommunloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  TUB  BUBAL,  NKW-TOBKEB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
ofiloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnR  money. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1894. 


SuproSK  you  think  this  question  over,  Mr.  Parmer; 
Do  you  treat  your  hired  man  with  so  much  considera¬ 
tion  that  you  are  justified  in  finding  fault  with  the 
way  miners  or  other  workers  are  treated  ?  Are  you 
fairer  than  a  monopolist  ? 

* 

You  are  invited  to  read  and  think  over  the  article 
on  page  402  by  an  old  friend,  “Gold  Bug  Farmer.” 
As  he  puts  it,  what  would  jou  think  of  a  man  in 
another  profession  who  is  guided  in  all  his  actions  by 
a  desire  to  make  more  money?  Let’s  hear. 

* 

Let  us  consider  the  following  problem:  Let  x=qual- 
ity,  ]/=quantity,  2=the  difference  between  the  common 
market  price  and  the  price  for  A  No.  1  goods.  Let  b= 
the  increased  cost  of  producing  x.  Now  is  z  x  greater 
than  h  ?  Get  your  hooks  out  and  supply  the  figures  and 
find  out  the  value  of  blood  in  your  produce. 

* 

The  chief  argument  against  woman’s  suffrage  is 
that  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  electors 
who  are  not  well  informed  as  to  laws  and  duties  of 
voters.  We  have  no  doubt  women  will  agree  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  qualification  that  may  be  applied  to  men — 
whether  it  be  on  the  score  of  intelligence  or  the  ability 
to  pay  their  debts  and  behave  themselves  generally. 

« 

The  dressed  meat  trade  seriously  interfered  with  the 
old  business  of  fattening  live  stock  brought  from  the 
West.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  say  that  this  industrial 
change  has  entirely  killed  the  fattening  business.  There 
is  another  kind  of  live  stock  still  to  be  fattened  at  a 
profit  by  those  who  understand  the  business.  We 
refer  to  the  summer  boarder.  There  is  an  opening  for 
you  to  feed  your  farm  produce  to  good  advantage. 

* 

It  is  said  that  horse  meat  sells  in  Paris  at  an  average 
of  16  cents  a  pound — against  40  for  beef.  Every  horse 
must  be  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  before  it 
is  slaughtered  for  food.  The  French  tariff  keeps  out 
American  dressed  meats  and  thus  makes  high  retail 
prices.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  trade  in  horse 
meat  fiourishes.  This  meat  tariff  is  said  to  benefit  the 
large  French  landowners  almost  exclusively,  as  they 
hold  almost  all  the  land  that  is  used  for  grazing. 

* 

The  children  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  public  schools 
recently  had  an  interesting  contest.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  student  and  the  school  which  could 
collect  the  greatest  number  of  cocoons  of  the  tent 
•caterpillars.  One  school  actually  collected  4,291,489  of 
these  cocoons.  Some  expert  has  figured  out  that  that 
means  the  destruction  of  7,500,000,000  eggs  I  The 
pupils  who  collected  these  cocoons  received  handsome 
prizes,  and  they  were  deserved.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  to  interest  the  children  in  a  useful  work. 

* 

We  notice,  in  English  papers,  advice  to  use  bone  in 
“inch  pieces”  for  renewing  meadows  and  pastures. 
This  coarse  bone  is  scattered  over  the  field  and  rolled 
in  with  a  heavy  roller.  One  curious  objection  is  that 
large  birds  often  carry  •  the  bone  away.  Possibly  in 
moist  sections  such  coarse  bone  might  give  fair  results, 
but  for  American  agriculture  the  bone  should  be  fine. 

It  is  a  question  whether  soluble  phosphoric  acid  from 
dissolved  rock  or  boneblack  will  show  any  superior 
results,  on  ordinary  grass,  to  fine  ground  bone. 

* 

About  this  time  of  the  year  we  hear  much  about 
“Fresh  Air  Funds”  and  other  schemes  for  giving 
poor  city  children  a  run  in  the  country.  Many  city 
people  contribute  money  for  this  purpose,  but  farmers 
are  always  expected  to  open  their  homes  and  take  the 
little  ones  in.  This  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  work. 
Somehow  the  farmer  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  man 
of  such  broad  and  liberal  ideas  that  he  stands  ready 
to  welcome  any  and  all  visitors.  Now  a  great  many 
city  people  own  cottages  or  homes  in  the  country. 
They  are  better  able  than  are  hard-working  farmers 
to  care  for  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  little  city  waifs. 


Why  do  they  not  carry  out  their  own  suggestions  and 
take  the  children  to  their  own  homes  ?  It  is  plainly 
more  their  duty  than  it  is  the  duty  of  farmers.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  have  a  discussion  on  this 
point — particularly  from  those  who  have  taken  these 
city  children  into  their  homes. 

« 

Mobe  about  irrigation  this  week.  That  scheme  for 
the  Michigan  farm,  page  393,  is  well  worth  thinking 
about.  There  are  some  advantages  in  this  over  the 
windmill  and  tank  plan.  It  would  give  warm  water 
direct  from  the  creek,  and  the  water  would  be  on  tap 
at  any  time  the  horse  power  was  started.  Some  of 
these  modern  farming  schemes  may  seem  wild  and 
strange  to  older  farmers,  but  it  is  through  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  ideas  that  future  farming  is  to  be  made 
profitable.  ^ 

A  GOOD  many  experiments  have  been  made  with 
mulching  strawberry  plants  to  retard  the  season  of 
fruiting.  We  have  just  heard  of  one  such  experiment 
that  was  highly  successful.  The  mulch  was  kept  on 
the  iplants  very  late.  When  uncovered,  these  plants 
were  far  behind  the  others.  They  kept  behind  them 
all  through  the  season,  fruiting  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  later.  In  this  way  one  can  obtain  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  berries  from  the  same  variety  or  retard  the 
entire  crop  so  as  to  avoid  the  usual  glut  in  the  market. 

tt 

Two  weeks  ago,  you  remember,  we  had  a  note  from 
a  hired  man  who  wanted  a  good  job.  He  offered 
faithful  service  in  exchange  for  fair  treatment  and 
wages.  We  made  a  test  case  of  this  matter  as  we 
wanted  to  see  if  'I  he  R.  N.-Y.  could  not  help  bring  the 
better  class  of  hired  men  to  the  notice  of  fair  employ¬ 
ers.  More  than  a  dozen  letters  have  already  come 
from  farmers  who  say  they  want  to  hire  just  such  a 
man  as  “W.  W.”  described  himself  to  be.  The  point 
seems  to  be  settled  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  good  middle- 
mau  for  advertising  one’s  ability  and  need  of  a  job. 

IT 

The  Connecticut  Station  has  been  overhauling  some 
of  the  “cattle  powders”  which  are  warranted  to  cure 
all  sick  animals.  Among  others  is  the  “  Silver  Live 
Stock  Powder.”  We  are  told  in  the  circulars  praising 
this  food  that  “  Formerly  when  an  animal  was  sick, 
the  first  thing  to  know  was  the  name  of  the  disease 
and  then  to  find  a  remedy.”  The  introduction  of  this 
food  seems  to  have  upset  this  good  old  practice  for, 
with  this  great  remedy,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  buy  a 
package  and  feed  it.  The  Station  finds  that  this  stuff 
“  consists  essentially  of  ground  bone  having  a  dark 
color  and  a  slight  odor  of  tar  !” 

A  VERY  convenient,  and  certainly  a  very  durable, 
tomato  support  was  noticed  in  front  of  a  hardware 
store.  It  was  on  the  same  principle  of  those  some¬ 
times  seen,  a  barrel  hoop  supported  on  crotched  sticks 
around  the  plant.  It  is,  however,  made  of  a  heavy,  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  hoop,  supported  by  several  wire  pins 
clasping  it,  the  latter  to  be  thrust  into  the  ground.  It 
is  very  neat  and  tasty,  but  one  equally  serviceable 
may  be  cheaply  made  at  home  from  heavy  fence  wire. 
The  vine  thus  supported  will  ripen  its  fruit  much 
cleaner  and  better  than  when  allowed  to  sprawl  all 
over  the  surface.  The  support,  too,  is  practically  in¬ 
destructible  if  properly  cared  for  when  not  in  use. 

« 

Among  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  list  of  agricultural  frauds 
must  be  classed  the  Boston  man  who  keeps  writing 
articles  to  show  that  soda  will  fully  take  the  place  of 
potash  in  fertilizers.  His  latest  effort  is  a  long  article 
to  prove  the  cheapness  of  nitrate  of  soda.  He  values 
the  soda  at  cents  a  pouifd,  deducts  that  value  from 
the  selling  price,  and  calls  the  balance  the  actual  cost 
of  the  nitrogen.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if  this  state¬ 
ment  were  true,  but  it  is  not,  and  this  man  ought  to 
know  it.  Why  do  the  papers  print  his  stuff  ?  They 
make  themselves  responsible  for  a  fraud  on  the  farm¬ 
ers,  for  many  will  believe  this  foolish  statement  that 
soda  will  replace  potash  in  their  fertilizers,  and  will 
thus  fail  to  secure  a  crop. 

• 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  late 
years  is  that  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Australia. 
During  the  past  season  the  colony  of  Victoria  alone 
sent  to  England  7,315  tons  of  butter,  valued  at  over 
83,800,000.  This  trade  really  started  five  years  ago, 
the  first  year’s  trade  being  valued  at  8250,000.  Next 
year  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  large  increase.  This 
great  trade  not  only  interferes  with  the  trade  of  the 
English  dairyman,  but  also  with  that  of  every  coun¬ 
try  that  has  formerly  sent  butter  to  England.  With 
the  world  pouring  food  into  their  little  island,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  English  farmers  demand  laws  that 
shall  make  clear  the  distinction  between  home-grown 
and  foreign  food.  They  must  appeal  to  patriotism 
for  a  better  price,  if  to  nothing  else. 


The  disclosures  at  Washington  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  in  infiuencing  tariff  legislation, 
have  pretty  well  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  more  evident  than  ever  that  there 
are  always  half  a  dozen  members  of  that  body  who 
have  their  own  private  interests  so  much  at  heart  that 
they  will  sell  out  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  country 
and  their  constituents.  It  seems  to  us,  too,  that  this 
bribery  investigation  has  gone  further  than  its  orig¬ 
inators  intended,  and  has  given  the  public  an  idea 
that  many  of  our  tariffs  are  based  on  just  such  work 
as  that  of  which  the  Sugar  Trust  has  been  guilty 
in  this  case. 

It  is  hard  to  photograph  a  clover  field,  but  Prof. 
M.  H.  Beckwith  did  his  best  with  the  Crimson  clover 
illustrated  on  our  first  page.  This  will  give  the  reader 
a  fair  idea  of  the  way  it  looks.  The  great  beauty  of 
the  plant  lies  in  its  color,  and  only  a  painting  could 
show  that  to  advantage.  Among  late  communications 
about  this  plant  is  the  following  : 

Last  August  I  sowed  a  small  patch  In  the  standing  corn  without  cul- 
tlyatlng  It  In.  A  part  of  the  plot  was  a  fair  catch.  It  kept  a  bright 
green  color  all  winter,  although  the  mercury  fell  to  six  degrees  below 
zero.  A  careful  examination  after  the  , freeze  of  March  26,  which 
killed  a  great  deal  of  the  Bed  clover,  failed  to  disclose  any  of  the 
Crimson  dead.  I  again  planted  the  Held  to  corn  last  week,  June  8,  the 
clover  being  turned  under.  joe.  w.  williams. 

Clark  Country,  Ind. 

Clark  County  is  on  the  Ohio  River  about  40  miles 
south  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BREVITIES. 

My  neighbor  Smith,  he  talks  this  way:  "Them  fellers  make  me  go  an’ 
pay 

Two  cents  fer  every  stamp  I  buy— that  price  Is  flfty  times  too  high. 
Accordin’  to  the  real  cost,  an’  countin’  everything  that’s  lost. 

This  mean  an’  sneakin’  Government  kin  print  fer  every  copper  cent 
One  hundred  stamps,  while  here  I  pay  two  cents  apiece  ’Taint  right, 

I  say.” 

There’s  lots  o’  folks  that  talk  Jess  so  -  too  bigoted  an’  mean  to  know 
That  back  of  every  postage  stamp  comes  In  the  travel  an’  the  tramp 
Of  wagon,  steam  car,  man  an’  beast;  ten  dollars  worth  of  toll  at  least. 
To  take  a  letter  back  an’  forth— to  East  and  West  or  South  or  North. 
That  Is  the  toll  that  represents  the  value  of  old  Smith’s  two  cents. 

An’  not  as  such  poor  bigots  thlnk-the  simple  paper  an’  the  Ink. 

Such  people  somehow  cannot  see  the  promise  an’  the  guarantee 
That’s  printed  on  each  postage  stamp;  to  me  It's  clearer  than  a  lamp. 
That  Uncle  Sam  would  And  himself  far  better  off  In  health  and  pelf 
'Fo  let  old  Smith  and  others  go  with  their  own  letters  to  and  fro. 

Don’t  roast  the  hay  1 
Fouobt  not  the  weeds  ! 

How  are  the  moles  this  season  7 
Clover  goes  against  the  grain— bill. 

Wire  fence  for  a  barnyard— page  391. 

Thin  your  plans  as  well  as  your  pears. 

The  ‘‘color  line”  Is  reversed  In  poultry. 

See  how  wire  solves  the  fence  question? 

Crowding  the  Ketffer  pear  gives  poor  quality. 

Those  Colorado  Populists  are  sincere— page  394. 

That  question  of  “  best  corn,  ’  page  403,  is  open. 

Give  a  good  reason  why  colored  fowls  are  needed. 

AN  article  on  a  Texas  Irrigating  plant  Is  to  come  next. 

Ik  you  had  to  pay  for  advice,  how  much  would  you  yive  1 
Let  a  good  Jersey  bull  take  a  reef  In  the  beef  of  your  herd ! 

Why  not  get  the  boy  a  rifle  and  let  him  kill  off  the  woodchucks? 

Why  are  horns  on  the  bull  more  necessary  than  tusks  on  the  boar 
We  should  have  a  law  protecting  the  Innocent  user  of  a  patented 
article.  . 

Who  would  know  you  ever  raised  crops  of  scrub  quality  if  you  did 
not  send  them  to  market? 

That  is  a  singular  state  of  affairs,  page  390,  which  gives  the  bugs 
better  flour  than  laborers  receive. 

The  Connecticut  Station  found  67  cents’  worth  of  nitrogen  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  buttermilk.  A  good  pig  can  beat  that  value  lOto  1. 

In  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  642,003  tomato  plants  were  set  to  provide  a  crop 
for  the  canners.  Such  horticulture  beats  a  whole  county  In  wheat. 

The  latest  novelty  Is  a  plant  mosquito  trap.  This  plant  has  a  flower 
which  seems  to  attract  these  pests  and  secretes  a  sticky  substance 
which  holds  them  fast. 

Mr.  Powell  thinks  boys  are  better  for  thinning  fruit  than  men  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  would  leave  too  many  on  the  tree  In  what  other  Job 
Is  there  a  premium  on  waste  ? 

Parker  Earle  is  the  greatest  berry  for  the  Irrigator.  Where  a 
constant  supply  of  water  Is  possible.  It  will  yield  an  enormous  crop. 

It  came  from  an  Irrigation  State. 

We  are  told,  on  page  394,  that  one  reason  why  the  farmer  with  a 
single  hired  man  Is  at  a  disadvantage  Is  because  the  best  men  do  not 
like  to  work  alone.  They  want  society. 

The  sagging  gatel  The  sagging  gate !  It  makes  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  wait.  It  makes  the  farmer  red  and  "net,”  it  covers  him  with 
useless  sweat.  And  in  that  seml-molsture  slate  all  brought  about  by 
ire  a'  gate. 

Accordi.vg  to  Mr.  Breck,  page  392,  the  way  to  get  more  than  $1  for 
wheat  Is  to  feed  sheep  on  the  land  where  wheat  formerly  grew.  Ot 
course  you  can't  keep  sheep  and  wheat  on  the  same  field. 

“  I  AM  not  a  subscriber  to  The  B.  N.-Y.”  writes  a  man  In  New  York 
State ;  “  but  will  you  answer  the  Inclosed  questions  by  mall  ?  ” 
The  answers  would  require  half  a  day’s  study.  Our  first  answer  is- 
"  Wfy  are  you  not  a  subscriber?” 

The  New  Jersey*Leglslature  has  made  It  a  crime  to  put  more  than 
live  pounds  of  wood  on  a  100-pound  bale  of  hay,  or  to  put  wet  hay, 
stones  or  refuse  Inside  the  bale  What  a  pity  such  a  law  was  made 
necessary.  The  rascals  who  made  It  so  are  the  worst  enemies  of  agil- 
culiure. 

IN  this  age  of  Inoculation  the  latest  proposition  is  to  Inoculate 
plants  like  corn  with  bacteria  from  clover  or  other  plants  that  have 
the  power  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air.  These  "  nitrogen- absorb¬ 
ing”  bacteria  are  to  so  stimulate  corn  that  It  will  gather  rather  than 
spend  nitrogen. 

\  od  may  have  plenty  of  rain  J-ist  now— but  wait— there  is  a  drought 
coming,  and  It’s  almost  here.  Your  pastures  will  dry  up,  as  usual,  in 
August.  You  can’t  ”  make  It  rain,”  but  you  can  stl.l  plant  sweet  Cv.in 
for  fodder  and  give  the  cows  a  green  bite  when  the  pasture  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  dead  grass. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

On  page  391  is  shown  a  picture  describing  an  Eng¬ 
lish  scheme  for  portable  glass  houses.  The  house  is 
put  on  wheels  and  may  be  rolled  along  a  track  so  as 
to  force  or  protect  a  succession  of  crops.  The  house 
may  be  fitted  with  a  heating  apparatus  or  not  as  de¬ 
sired.  Glass  house  culture  is  being  developed  at  a 
wonderful  rate.  Northern  farmers  begin  to  realize 
that  one  of  these  houses  on  the  farm  will  give  them 
all  the  agricultural  advantages  of  a  Florida  climate 
with  none  of  its  drawbacks. 

» 

Nkw  York  is  soon  to  have  a  building  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  its  wool  trade.  It  is  to  be  built  by  the 
New  York  Wool  Warehouse  Company,  and  will  be  a 
10-story,  fire-proof  structure.  It  will  be  located  at 
West  Broadway  and  Beach  Street,  occupying  an  area 
of  1.'), 000  square  feet,  and  having  a  floor  space  of  about 
four  acres.  About  25,000,000  pounds  of  wool  may  be 
stored  in  it  at  once.  It  will  concentrate  the  wool  in 
market,  as  it  will  do  a  warehouse  business,  and  this 
will  attract  buyers.  It  is  thought  that  the  completion 
of  this  undertaking,  and  the  facilities  it  will  afford, 
will  make  New  York  the  leading  wool  market  of  the 
country.  ^ 

The  papers  have  contained  conflicting  statements 
as  to  the  attitude  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton 
towards  the  experiment  stations.  We  have  been  told 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  “wiping  them  out”  and  at¬ 
tempting  other  heroic  methods  of  reforming  them. 
The  Secretary  sends  us  the  following  note  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  present  state  of  the  case  : 

Tbe  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  few  days  since,  provides  for  an  Itemized  statement 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  116,000  which  each  agricultural  experiment 
station  receives  from  the  General  dovernment,  to  be  rendered  on 
schedules  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  law 
as  It  will  then  stand,  there  will  te  no  possibility  of  misappropriation 
of  the  funds  In  any  of  the  States  and  Ten  ItorleS  which  are  Intended 
for  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  their  proper  and  legitimate 
lines  of  Investigation  and  work.  J.  Stkiilinq  Morton,  Secretary. 

In  his  report  to  Congress  the  Secretary  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  no  officer  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  had  anything  to  say  about  how  the  $800,000  an¬ 
nually  spent  on  experiments  was  disposed  of.  He 
proposed  that  it  should  either  not  be  charged  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  or  placed  under  some  control 
by  the  Secretary.  The  above  note  states  the  result. 
We  think  this  is  a  good  move.  We  go  further  and  say 
that  we  hope  it  is  but  the  first  step  of  a  general  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  whole  system.  The  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  stations  may  well  be  “rounded  up”  and 
forced  to  give  an  accounting.  We  believe  such  an 
overhauling  will  reveal  a  good  many  political  nests 
where,  under  a  painted  livery  of  “science”  incom¬ 
petent  men  are  drawing  the  public  money. 

tt 

There  may  be  those  who  are  concerning  themselves 
about  the  future  of  the  American  hired  man.  Such 
persons  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter  from 
Indiana.  It  was  brought  out  by  the  article  headed, 
“  The  Hired  Man’s  Side,”  printed  on  page  362  : 

1  uee  In  the  columns  of  The  U.  N.-V.  the  complaint  of  a  laboring 
man  whose  load  seems  more  than  he  can  bear.  Now  he  will  put  in 
long  time  wherever  he  goes  on  a  larm,  and.  If  working  for  others,  do 
all  the  mean  jobs,  but  why  not  work  for  himsell?  1  am  tired  of  paying 
money  to  shiftless  hands,  and  am  running  a  new-method  celery  plant 
with  Irrigation,  a  bnslness-hen  plant  and  propose  to  run  a  glass  plant 
for  early  vegetables.  1  have  a  young  man  from  Jfelaware  who  Is  run¬ 
ning  the  celery  and  garden  plants  for  a  share  in  the  proceeds.  I  have, 
besides,  lUO  acres  of  cleared  farm  land  and  a  tenant  house.  I  can  get 
lots  of  worthless  tenants,  out  prefer  to  let  tbe  house  stand  empty  and 
rent  tlelds,  but  If  your  man  wants  a  chance  and  will  come  right  away, 
1  will  give  him  tbe  house  rent  tree,  two  acres  to  plant  In  buckwheat, 
eight  acres  of  hue  Timothy  bay  to  make,  work  by  day  through  harvest, 
16  acres  of  wheat  to  sow  this  fall,  and  as  much  land  to  farm  In  corn 
and  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  as  be  can  handle  In  spring,  1  wlil  give  him 
a  dock  of  sheep  to  raise  on  snares  of  one-half  wool  and  increase;  wlil 
furnish  him  with  my  entire  set  of  Implements,  farm  tools  and  potato 
planters,  etc.,  and  furnish  seed  lor  the  nrst  crop.  Will  give  him  one- 
half  the  proceeds  from  all  tbe  wood  he  can  cut  this  winter  with  tbe  use 
of  drag  saws,  circular  saw  and  tread-power,  and  furnish  him  a  team 
to  haul  It.  1  will  enter  Into  a  contract  to  do  all  this  and  more  for 
active.  Intelligent,  pushing  work  on  my  farm  under  my  supervision  ; 
he  to  have  two-dlths  of  the  crops  raised  and  l  to  furnish  manures 
and  fertilizers  to  be  hauled  and  applied  by  him. 

It  is  our  belief  there  are  hundreds  of  just  such  chances 
for  reliable  men  if  one  only  knew  how  to  find  them. 
Cooperation  and  farm  partnership  on  such  a  basis  will 
provide  a  certain  future  for  such  farm  hands  who 
really  want  to  deserve  success.  The  R.  N.-Y.  finds 
this  subject  so  interesting  that  it  will  follow  up  some 
of  these  plans  and  see  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  work 
out.  , 

Elgin  butter  has  a  reputation  the  world  over,  and 
is  the  standard  of  quality  for  that  product.  Its  quota¬ 
tions,  also,  have  usually  ruled  the  markets  of  the 
country.  But  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
butter  is  handled  there.  The  quality  of  the  goods 
which,  when  they  attained  their  supremacy,  were  the 
best  in  the  market,  has  kept  them  in  the  lead.  But 
much  butter  has  been  sold  for  Elgin  that  has  never 
been  within  hailing  distance  of  that  provincial  town. 
It  is  charged  also  that  the  markets  there  have  been 
manipulated.  There  are  dealers  in  New  York  who 


probably  sell  more  butter  in  one  day  than  Elgin  sells 
in  a  week,  but  they  never  think  of  doing  business 
until  they  see  the  Elgin  quotations.  The  question 
has  often  been  raised,  why  the  trade  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  such  a  small  market.  Chicago  dealers  have, 
at  last,  cut  loose,  officially  reported  their  sales,  and 
had  them  published  as  the  market  price  of  Chicago. 
They  have  also  adopted  a  classification  of  butter,  and 
style  of  package.  Butter  dealers  here,  while  not 
wishing  to  see  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  abolished, 
generally  think  that  its  quotations  have  been  too 
much  manipulated.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  in  a  small 
market  like  Elgin  than  in  a  larger  one  like  New 
York  or  Chicago.  The  prices  are  frequently  advanced 
or  depressed,  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  operators, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  markets  which  are 
governed  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
that  if  the  New  York  market  is  influenced  by  that  of 
Elgin,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  dealers  here.  The  fact  is 
that  this  market  is  influenced  less  by  Elgin  than  for¬ 
merly.  Whatever  the  action  of  the  Chicago  dealers, 
it  is  probable  that  Elgin  prices  will  continue  to  be 
quoted,  and  that  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  the 
brand  during  past  years  will  continue  its  popularity 
and  insure  a  demand. 


TUBERCULOUS  MILK  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  milk  inspector  of 
Philadelphia  has  refused  to  allow  the  sale  in  that  city 
of  milk  produced  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  until  all  the 
herds  have  been  examined  for  tuberculosis.  This  has 
caused  great  trouble  among  the  farmers,  and  they  are 
protesting  strongly.  In  order  to  obtain  the  exact 
facts  in  the  matter.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  interviewed  a 
number  of  interested  parties  who  handle  or  ship  milk 
from  this  county.  Our  readers  will  remember  Mr. 
Geo.  Abbott  from  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  description  of  his 
perfect  dairy  system. 

A  Milk  Dealer’s  View  of  It. 

I  suppose  you  allude  to  the  action  of  our  city  Board 
of  Health  in  regard  to  the  herds  of  Chester  County. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  such  action 
with  reference  to  Chester  County,  than  there  is  in  any 
other  county  where  milch  cows  are  largely  kept. 
Milk  Inspector  Byrnes  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Ford,  his 
chief,  are  men  who  seem  to  delight  in  a  sensation  that 
seems  likely  to  bring  their  department  into  promi¬ 
nence,  and  seem  to  have  a  want  of  proper  regard  for 
the  interests  and  losses  of  others.  In  reply  to  the 
query  as  to  whether  tuberculosis  is  confined  to  special 
breeds,  it  seems  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  not. 
I  think  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  dairymen  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  tuberculin  test ;  I  have  observed  but 
little  manifestation  of  opposition  to  the  use  or  non¬ 
use  of  tuberculin ;  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  not 
however  involved  at  this  time.  Certificates  of  health 
reciting  results  of  physical  examinations  in  general 
terms,  give  the  milk  of  herds  free  access  to  the  city, 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  product  of  few,  if  any, 
herds  has  been  or  will  be  denied  entrance.  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  purpose  of  Inspector  Byrnes  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  though  every  quart  of  milk  enters  the  city 
as  before.  geo.  arbott. 

A  Talk  About  Tuberculosis. 

Diagnosing  the  Disease. — There  has  been  for  some 
time  a  growing  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  community 
on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  our 
midst,  and  of  its  communicability  to  human  beings 
from  the  use  of  milk  or  meat  from  diseased  cattle. 
Daring  tbe  past  few  years,  the  affirmative  of  these 
propositions  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  some 
of  our  veterinary  and  microscopic  pathologists.  The 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  and  danger  of  its  trans¬ 
mission,  have  been,  to  my  mind,  very  unduly  mag¬ 
nified,  and  the  public  unduly  alarmed.  Forty  years 
ago,  bovine  tuberculosis  was  recognized  and  described 
as  a  disease  akin  to,  but  distinct  from,  ordinary  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  more  virulent  and  more  conta¬ 
gious  in  character.  The  researches  of  Koch  and  others 
have  tended  to  the  grouping  together  as  “  tubercu¬ 
lous  ”  all  diseases  in  which  the  tubercle  bacillus  is 
found,  including  many  skin  diseases  and  others  which 
were  formerly  considered  as  rather  allied  to  cancer, 
and  wonderful  results  were  claimed  from  their  treat¬ 
ment  by  injections  of  tuberculin.  But  the  results  of 
this  method  have  proved  so  disappointing  and  danger¬ 
ous  that  it  has  been  all  but  abandoned,  even  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Then  the  claim  was  made  that  if  not  success¬ 
ful  as  a  cure,  it  was  of  great  value  as  a  certain  means 
of  diagnosis.  This,  too,  has  been  controverted,  and 
its  absolute  diagnostic  value  seriously  questioned, 
while  possible  danger  from  its  employment  simi¬ 
lar  to  such  as  has  led  to  its  abandonment  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  human  beings  should  make  us  very  careful 
about  using  it  promiscuously,  or  even  freely,  among 
our  cattle-  The  very  accurate  comparative  tests  made 
by  Dr.  Wm.  L  ^uill,  under  direction  of  Prof.  Samuel 
G.  Dixon,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  with  tuberculin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  taurin,  etc., 


and  published  by  him  in  its  Proceedings,  show  that  in 
taurin,  a.  principle  obtained  from  and  normally  present 
in  bile,  we  have  a  diagnostic  agent  of  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  great  efficiency  and  curative  powers,  and  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  danger.  Hence,  if  it  should  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  test  cattle  supposed  to  be  diseased , 

I  would  recommend  its  employment  rather  than  that 
of  tuberculin,  which  is  a  product  of  disease  and  has 
been  shown  to  be  far  from  harmless. 

Facts  About  Testing. — My  friend  and  neighbor, 
Mr.  George  R.  Foulke,  had  his  10  animals,  nine  Jer¬ 
seys,  one  Holstein,  tested ;  five  responded  and  were 
killed,  and  bovine  tuberculosis  found  present  in  each 
case,  though  the  animals  showed  no  particular  symp¬ 
tom  of  disease  in  life  that  I  can  discover.  The  milk 
glands  were  not  diseased  in  any  of  them,  1  believe, 
except  perhaps  in  one — a  grade  Holstein.  But  I  would 
not  have  hesitated  myself  to  drink  the  milk  or  eat  the 
flesh  of  any  one  of  them.  Butchers  present  pro¬ 
nounced  them  as  showing  nothing  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  ordinary  meat  sup¬ 
ply.  The  same  statement  was  made  at  the  slaughter 
of  Mr.  Gillingham’s  herd  some  years  ago  when  I  was 
present — by  the  Jewish  rabbi  among  others.  If  so 
contagious  and  deadly,  how  is  it  that  we  so  seldom 
meet  with  true  bovine  tuberculosis  in  human  post 
mortems  ?  I  can  recollect  only  one  case  in  a  practice 
of  40  years,  part  of  the  time  as  physician  of  a  large 
hospital.  The  consumers  of  bologna  sausage  among 
us  are  numerous  and  apparently  healthy ;  yet  these 
panic-mongers  tell  us  that  nine  out  of  ten  bologna 
cows  have  the  disease  !  The  rest  of  Mr.  Foulke’s  ani¬ 
mals  showed  no  reaction  to  tuberculin.  I  shall 
watch  with  much  interest  this  “control  experiment.” 

What  About  the  Breeds  ? — The  Jerseys  are  said  to 
be  especially  liable,  and  next  the  Holsteins ;  a  few 
cases  have  been  found  among  the  Guernseys.  Not  a 
single  case  has  been  reported,  so  far  as  I  know,  among 
the  Devons ;  I  heard  of  one  in  the  interior  of  New 
York,  but,  on  investigation,  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  killed  is  not  found  among  the  Devon 
breeders.  I  found  last  summer  that  it  was  unknown 
among  the  Devon  breeders  in  England.  But  I  do  not 
think  any  breed  of  cattle  would  be  wholly  exempt 
from  danger  any  more  than  any  race  of  men.  Some 
would  doubtless  show  more  liability  than  others,  and 
this,  too,  would  probably  be  affected  by  their  adapt¬ 
edness  to  their  climatic  conditions. 

We  are  shipping  our  milk  to  Philadelphia  as  usual. 
The  action  of  Inspector  Byrnes  was  based  on  a  recent 
order  of  the  Board  of  Health  that  physicians  should 
hereafter  report  cases  of  consumption  as  a  contagious 
disease,  just  as  measles,  etc.  All  milkmen  are  required 
as  soon  as  possible  to  procure  a  certificate  from  a  re¬ 
putable  veterinary  surgeon  that  their  herds  are  free 
from  tuberculosis  and  in  good  health.  This  they  are 
now  furnishing  themselves  with.  The  method  of  ex¬ 
amination  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  veterinary, 
but  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  that  the  injection  of  tuberculin  should  be 
resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  It  may  spread 
the  disease  as  the  practice  of  inoculation  would  small¬ 
pox.  My  own  belief  is  that  our  common  or  “  native” 
cows  have  quite  as  much  of  the  disease  as  any  of  the 
improved  breeds,  except,  perhaps,  the  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins  ;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  frequent  in  our 
vicinity. 

Praise  of  Devon  Milk. — I  have  for  many  years 
been  shipping  all  the  milk  from  my  herd  in  quart 
glass  jars  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  sold 
at  10  cents  per  quart  and  used  for  infants  and  invalids 
as  well  as  for  general  family  purposes.  From  long 
experience  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  Devon 
milk  as  the  best,  containing  as  it  does  casein,  sugar  and 
fat  in  proportions  nearer  to  those  in  human  milk  than 
that  of  any  other  breed.  My  cows  are  not  large,  but 
are  fairly  productive — yielding  an  average  of  2,000 
quarts  during  the  year.  Prof.  Dixon  also  authorizes 
me  to  say  that  he  has  never  found  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  unless  the  latter  were 
at  the  same  time  suffering  from  well-marked  mam¬ 
mary  tuberculosis  which  could  be  felt  in  the  udder  by 
examination  with  the  hand. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  j.  cheston  morris,  m.  d. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  new  kerosene  attachment  for  sprayers  Is  put  on  tbeiroods  made 
by  W.  &  B.  Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn. 

D.  C.  Simpson,  Jasper,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  bargain  In  Jersey  stock 
There's  a  bull  for  you  to  work  In  a  tread  power. 

Don’t  let  the  bugs  eat  the  potatoes.  You  want  a  sprayer.  If  you 
have  none  already.  Mr.  E.  Goettsche,  1019  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  will  send  description  of  a  suitable  and  effective  sprinkler,  and  sell 
you  one,  too.  If  you  want  It. 

WE  receive  letters  by  every  mall  asking  us  where  Crimson  clover 
seed  can  be  procured.  Tbe  advertisements  of  several  reliable  houses 
Will  be  found  on  page  395  of  this  Issue.  Send  to  any  one  of  them  and 
you  will  get  the  genuine  article. 

Did  you  read  the  Deacon’s  advice  In  last  week’s  Issue?  If  not.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  up  that  number.  Slug-shot  Is  not  onlr  an  Insecti¬ 
cide,  but  also  a  fertilizer.  It  kills  the  bugs  and  feeds  the  plant.  If 
you  have  never  used  it,  send  to  B.  Hammond,  Flsbklll-on-the-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  lor  pamphlet. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  summer  and  autumn  catalogue 
of  the  Orange  County  Nurseries.  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  the  proprietor.  Is 
one  of  those  hard-working,  industrious  men  whose  merited  prosperity 
we  are  always  glad  to  recognl'/e.  By  hard  work,  scrupulous  care  In 
ttlllBg  orders  and  sterling  ho  lesty  in  all  his  dealings,  he  has  built  up  a 
business  and  a  name  of  which  any  man  may  well  feel  proud.  This 
new  catalogue  Is  well  Illustrated  and  we  suppose  will  be  sent  free 
on  application.  Rurcnasers  will  ffnd  tbe  goods  us  represented. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

Ox  a  newsboys’  lunch  counter  in  this  city  we  find 
the  following  : 

DofKhnatB  on  sent. 

Apple  Py  too  sent. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  newsboys  that  cooks  can  mix 
cooking  ingredients  better  than  they  can  their  letters. 

?  ?.  § 

Very  little  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  subject 
of  the  children’s  meals.  Why  is  it?  Is  their  welfare 
of  such  little  consequence  that  no  special  pains  are 
taken  to  prepare  healthful  foods  for  them  ?  The  hen 
and  the  cow  must  have  their  rations  according  to  a 
certain  formula.  Bat  then  eggs  and  milk  are  of  more 
value  than  happy,  healthy  childhood. 

I  2  ^ 

There  are  still  closed  doors  at  which  women  knock 
in  vain.  The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  has 
refused  to  allow  women  to  enter  the  academic  course. 
The  Supreme  Court  ot  New  Jersey  has  refused  to 
allow  Miss  Mary  Philbrook  to  be  examined  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar.  The  principal  reason  given  for  these 
actions  is,  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  admitting 
women.  There  never  wdll  be  a  precedent  until  those 
deciding  such  questions  have  some  common  sense  to 
apply  to  the  matter  and  render  judgment  accordingly, 
instead  of  searching  musty  pages  of  the  past  to  settle 
the  actions  of  to-day.  By  the  way,  which  sex  is  it 
that  is  too  conservative  to  be  given  free  scope  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  ? 

WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

HOW  IT  WORKS  IX  COLORADO. 

1.  Do  many  women  care  to  vote  ?  2  Do  they  usually  vote  the  same 
ticket  as  their  husbands,  or  brothers  ?  8.  In  what  public  questions 
do  they  take  most  Interest?  4.  In  a  Kcneral  way,  what  will  be  the 
decided  public  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  woman's  sutTrage  ? 

Vote  for  the  Person  Rather  Than  the  Party. 
Although  Colors  do,  as  yet,  has  had  only  local  elec¬ 
tions,  the  women  have  shown  considerable  interest  in 
voting,  in  some  places  nearly  as  many  women’s  votes 
being  polled  as  men’s.  To  some  extent,  they  vote  the 
same  ticket  as  their  husbands  or  brothers.  In  the 
local  election  in  Denver,  they  took  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  political  questions.  In  the  towns,  the  interest 
was  centered  on  license  or  anti-license.  They  showed 
intense  interest  on  the  temperance  question,  many 
working  at  the  polls  all  day.  We  think  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage  in  Colorado  will  have  a  tendency  to  purify  poli¬ 
tics.  The  women  vote  more  for  man  or  woman  than 
party.  mrs.  s.  h.  d. 

Berthoud,  Col. 

Studying  the  Election  Laws. 

Here,  in  Colorado,  the  “  additional  burden  ”  of  being 
voters  is  one  which  many  of  our  best  women  were  very 
reluctant  to  assume.  But  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that 
since  suffrage  has  become  a  law  in  our  State,  the 
women  are  taking  hold  of  the  matter  in  a  commend¬ 
able  way  in  the  organization  of  “  Women’s  Non-Parti¬ 
san  Suffrage  Leagues  ”  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
These  leagues  are  purely  educational  in  their  charac¬ 
ter.  We  have  one  in  our  community  which  meets 
twice  a  month.  We  are  now  studying  the  “  election 
laws  ”  of  our  State.  Also  Roberts’s  Rules  of  Order,  so 
that  we  may  be  able,  if  called  upon,  to  take  part  in 
political  meetings  and  conventions  in  an  intelligent 
and  business-like  manner.  mrs.  x.  j.  a. 

Colorado. 

A  Fair  Estimate  Not  Possible  Yet. 

It  is  a  little  too  early  yet  to  make  a  true  estimate 
of  the  real  merit  or  demerit  of  the  effect  of  woman’s 
suffrage,  for  this  reason  :  The  country  women  have 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  exercise  their  rights;  there 
will  be  no  elections  of  any  importance  before  fall.  It 
was  in  the  country  precincts  that  the  women  had  the 
smallest  majorities  and,  in  some  instances,  were  de¬ 
feated  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  result  of  our  next  fall’s  elections.  In  cities  and 
small  towns,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  Law  and 
Order  League  was  successful  in  electing  exception¬ 
ally  good  men  and  women  to  all  the  offices. 

Women  that  were  very  indifferent  last  fall  as  to 
whether  the  privilege  was  given  them  to  vote,  were 
very  anxious  to  vote  this  spring.  Since  the  women 
were  the  organizers  of  the  Law  and  Order  League,  and 
since  they  were  successful  in  electing  their  candidates, 

I  would  rather  think  that  the  husbands  and  brothers 
voted  as  the  women  did.  They  are  interested  in  all 
that  their  husbands  and  brothers  are,  and  this  inter¬ 
est  is  what  has  told  plainly  in  the  recent  elections.  In 
a  general  way,  among  the  country  people,  the  vote 
will  be  more  intelligent,  for,  in  the  majority  of  fami¬ 
lies,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  women  are  more 
intelligent  and  better  read  than  the  men.  It  will  be 


ot  advantage  to  the  women,  because  it  will  be  a  branch 
in  their  education  that  has  heretofore  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  ;  they  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity  thus 
given  to  supply  it.  mrs  .j.  a.  b. 

Montrose,  Col. 

Why  Some  Politicians  Disapprove. 

Ours  is  a  farming  locality,  yet  few  women  are  in¬ 
different.  Most  of  those  belonging  to  the  Grange 
signed  the  petition  for  it.  A  few  objected  because 
their  husbands  did;  the  husbands,  being  Republicans, 
seemed  to  object  principally  because  the  small  right 
of  suffrage  restored  for  a  brief  season  to  women  last 
fall  (that  of  voting  for  school  commissioner)  was  done 
through  a  Democratic  legislature,  and  it  will  not  do, 
you  know,  for  the  party  out  of  power  to  indorse  the 
doings  of  the  one  that  is  in.  The  majority  of  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  women,  of  course,  favor 
woman’s  ballot,  here  as  elsewhere. 

Altogether  our  county — a  rural  one — sends  a  fair 
showing  of  fair  petitioners  for  equal  suffrage  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population.  The  strongest  objectors,  here¬ 
abouts,  are  in  the  villages — of  the  feminine  gender  at 
least ;  some  think  it  would  lessen  girls’  matrimonial 
chances  for  them  to  advocate  equal  suffrage.  They 
seem,  in  common  with  some  masculine  intellects,  un¬ 
able  to  comprehend  that  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage 
would  not  take  all  of  the  wit,  wisdom,  time  and 
strength  that  a  woman  possesses,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  duties  and  pleasures,  any  more  than  it  does 
for  a  man  ;  or  that  woman  would  not  be  less,  but 
better,  fitted  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
domestic  life  if  she  knew  something  of  the  laws  by 
which  she  and  hers  are  governed.  We  are  very  glad 
of  the  position  that  the  “dear  old  Rural”  takes  on 
this  momentous  question.  jaxet  mckerwix. 

New  York. 

A  WOMAN  FRUIT  GROWER. 

HEALTH  AND  PROFIT  IX  A  GARDEN. 

In  the  suburbs  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  lie  a  number 
of  small  fruit  farms  whose  owners  are  wide-awake, 
intelligent  farmers  and  gardeners.  One  among  them 
deserves  especial  mention,  because  its  owner  is  a 
young,  unmarried  woman,  whose  experience  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  numerous  letters  I  re¬ 
ceive,  from  women  who,  as  widows  or  daughters,  have 
been  left  with  farms  upon  their  hands,  and  are  seek¬ 
ing  advice  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  with  them.  As  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  general  public,  and  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by  any  woman 
similarly  situated,  I  interviewed  Miss  Jennie  Wooding 
of  Hidden  View  Farm,  and  present  her  statement  of 
facts  for  the  consideration  of  Rural  readers. 

Miss  Wooding  was  the  daughter  of  Vinus  Wooding, 
and  for  some  years  before  his  death  was  his  most 
efficient  assistant  in  the  care  of  orchard  and  garden. 
There  are  14  acres  of  land,  and  the  principal  crops  are 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  currants,  quinces,  raspberries, 
peaches,  nuts,  vegetables  for  home  use,  and  hay  and 
pasture  for  two  horses  and  two  cows.  From  75  to  100 
fowls  are  also  kept  on  the  place.  Though  Miss  Wood¬ 
ing  does  not  mention  strawberries,  I  think  that  for¬ 
merly  they  were  an  important  crop,  and  that  peaches 
were  once  grown  more  extensively  than  at  present. 

Must  Be  an  Overseer. 

Do  you  have  personal  oversight  of  the  farm,  or  is 
that  work  delegated  to  an  assistant  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“I  am  supposed  to  have  personal  oversight  of  affairs 
at  home,”  she  replied.  “  The  selling  is  done  in  New 
Haven,  by  an  assistant,  when  I  can  secure  one  suffi¬ 
ciently  trustworthy,  and  who  has  business  capacity. 
Otherwise,  I  have  to  depend  on  outside  assistance.” 

“  What  help  do  you  employ  ?  ” 

“  A  salesman  who  drives  the  delivery  wagon  at  $40 
per  month  and  board,  an  Italian  gardener,  a  boy  for 
general  work  about  the  place,  and  a  woman  in  the 
house.  I  paid  over  $100  per  month  and  board  for  four 
persons  last  year,  and  yet  received  very  unsatisfactory 
service  in  some  instances.  If  my  employees  would 
work  for  me  the  same  as  they  would  for  a  man,  I 
would  be  satisfied ;  but 


hopes  of  some  day  finding  an  honest  man  who  will 
give  services  equivalent  to  his  wages.” 

“  What  are  your  most  profitable  crops  ?  ” 

“  Currants  are  good.  We  have  none  of  the  newer 
varieties.  What  we  have  were  bought  for  the  Cherry 
currant,  but  only  a  few  bushes  are  true  to  name.  Of 
the  half  dozen  kinds  bought  under  the  name  of  Cherry, 
I  like  the  Versailles  best.  Quinces  are  a  good  crop, 
but  they  also  came  mixed.  They  were  bought  for 
Orange,  but  there  are  three  or  four  varieties.  Early 
decay,  before  the  market  was  ready  for  them,  formerly 
troubled  me  a  great  deal,  but  since  the  advent  of  the 
sprayer,  that  trouble  has  disappeared.  Of  apples,  the 
Red  Astrachan  for  early,  and  Baldwin  for  the  main 
crop,  are  the  chief  dependence.  Williams’s  Favorite  is 
also  a  good  selling  variety.  Of  raspberries,  I  grow 
only  the  Cuthbert.  Bartletts  are  as  profitable  as  any 
other  pears,  though  I  sell  a  good  many  Buffums,  and 
they  have  always  been  a  favorite  variety  with  me.  Of 
grapes.  Concord  is  the  market  variety,  although  Pock- 
lington  has  been  a  good  cropper  and  sells  fairly  well. 
I  grow  a  good  many  other  varieties,  mainly  for  home 
use. 

Methods  of  Cultivation. 

“  What  is  your  method  of  cultivation  ?” 

“  The  orchards  are  plowed  in  spring  and  harrowed  to 
keep  the  surface  loose  until  the  early  fruit  interferes. 
As  soon  as  this  matures,  the  trees  are  mulched  with 
salt  hay.  The  currants  and  raspberries  are  similarly 
treated.  If  it  were  less  expensive,  I  would  mulch  the 
whole  ground  between  the  currants  and  the  raspber¬ 
ries  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  retain  moisture.  I 
believe  in  close  pruning,  and  practice  it  when  I  can 
get  it  done  with  care  and  judgment.  I  usually  go  all 
over  the  orchards  in  the  early  spring,  scrape  the  rough 
bark  from  the  trees  and  wash  with  soft-soap  suds — if 
I  can  get  it  done.  Apples  are  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  and  with  London-purple,  first  early  in  spring 
before  the  leaves  start,  and  once  two  or  three  weeks 
later  until  June.  I  intend  to  give  the  pears  similar 
treatment  this  year  if  I  can  get  the  work  done. 
Quinces  and  grapes  are  also  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  as 
soon  as  the  buds  swell,  and  every  two  weeks  there¬ 
after  until  the  fruit  interferes.  Thinning,  I  consider 
very  important.  I  don’t  like  to  handle  so  much  infer¬ 
ior  fruit ;  the  best  is  good  enough,  and  I  feel  that 
proper  management  would  make  it  nearly  perfect.” 

“  Would  you,  from  your  experience,  advise  other 
women  to  go  and  do  likewise  ?” 

“  Emphatically,  yes  ;  if  they  have  any  liking  for  the 
work,  and  have  a  little  bit  of  experience,  and  another 
little  bit  of  business  talent.  It  seems,  sometimes,  as 
though  a  woman  relative  or  friend  to  manage  things 
indoors  was  a  necessity,  yet  I  have  got  along  without 
such  assistance.  We  have  at  least  one  successful 
woman  farmer  near  here,  who  was  left  a  widow  with 
four  children  50  years  ago,  and  is  still  living  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  86.  Of  course,  there  is  more  physical 
labor  in  managing  a  farm,  than  in  bookkeeping, 
teaching,  dressmaking  or  other  employments  usually 
sought  by  women  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  more 
confining  as  a  business,  and  it  is  certainly  more  health¬ 
ful.  To  me,  the  work  is  not  unpleasant,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  have  been  living  to-day  if  I  had  not 
lived  so  much  out-of-doors.” 

“  Do  you  succeed  with  poultry  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  given  the  poultry  much  attention.  In 
fact,  it  has  not  been  cared  for  in  a  manner  to  deserve 
success.  I  think  I  can  and  will  make  it  pay  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Leghorns  are  my  favorites,  and  they  will 
not  sit  until  they  get  ready,  and  that  is  usually  too 
late  for  profit.  Am  I  successful  ?  Well,  I  hardly  like 
to  say.  If  living  comfortably  and  meeting  expenses 
in  a  business  that  one  likes  is  success,  I  suppose  I  may 
be  called  successful.  If  I  could  obtain  such  help  as  I 
would  like,  I  am  sura  I  could  be  both  successful  and 
contented.  In  previous  years,  I  have  added  materially 
to  my  bank  account ;  last  year,  the  crops  only  a  little 
more  than  paid  expenses,  but  of  apples  and  some  other 
things  I  had  short  crops.  This  year,  I  hope  to  do 
better.  I  cannot  give  the  total  amount  of  sales  for 


when  I  see  and  know  that 
they  do  not,  I  feel  that  I 
lack  government,  and  it 
frets  me.  If  I  hired  boys 
or  cheap  help,  I  could 
overlook  some  delinquen¬ 
cies  ;  but  when  I  pay  for 
first-class  service,  I  don’t 
propose  to  stand  over  them 
all  the  time  to  see  that 
my  requests  are  carried 
out.  I  am  not  discouraged, 
however,  and  I  live  in 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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last  season,  as  my  salesman  lost  his  with  a  stuffed  dogf,  two  in  a  pony  car- 
hook,  and  several  weeks’  sales  had  not  riage  and  some  more  enjoying  a  drive 
been  drawn  off.  But  we  sold  3,030  with  a  dog  in  harness.  A  lady  in  a 
hasketsofcurrants,  450  of  raspberries,  60  bloomer  bicycle  suit  is  seated  on  her 
of  cherries,  400  baskets  of  pears,  85  of  wheel.  The  figures  are  all  very  natural. 


peaches,  80  of  quinces,  85  bushels  of 
apples,  S}4  bushels  of  walnuts,  and  4,300 
pounds  of  grapes ;  also  some  eggs  and 
vegetables.” 

I  left  Miss  Wooding  with  a  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  ability  as  a  fruit 


in  wax,  being  life-size  and  serve,  not 
only  to  lend  charm  to  the  scene,  but  to 
display  the  different  styles  of  summer 
clothes  for  sale  in  the  store.  The  gravel 
of  the  drive  is  real,  and  there  are  the 
whitewashed  stones  so  frequently  seen 


grower,  and  convinced  that  hundreds  of  around  drives ;  there  is  some  real  sod. 


other  women  may  do  equally  well  in  the 
same  line.  It  would  seem  as  if  $40  per 
month  and  board  coupled  with  light, 
pleasant  employment,  might  secure  some 
bright  young  fellow  who  was  honest 
and  willing  to  work  for  his  employer’s 
interest.  Charles  pierson  augur. 

A  PRETTY  MANTEL. 

IT  is  wonderful  how  many  pretty  ar¬ 
rangements  may  make  a  home  attrac¬ 
tive,  if  only  a  little  taste  and  ingenuity 
are  exercised,  and  there  are  willing 
hands  to  execute.  In  a  country  home, 
where  money  is  not  always  a  superfluity, 
a  pretty  mantel  may  be  constructed  that 
bids  defiance  to  filthy  lucre.  Even  the 
“almighty  dollar”  with  ail  its  power 
often  fails  to  turn  out  anything  so  very 
satisfactory  as  this  proved.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  mantel  —  high,  and  the 
wooden  sides  or  supports  ran  down  to 
the  floor  like  the  ones  over  cld-fashioned 
fireplaces,  forming  a  place  for  a  fire- 
board  ;  only  there  was  no  fireplace  back 
of  this  one.  This  space  was  filled  in  with 
a  dark  maroon  velvet  paper.  A  strip 
the  full  width  of  the  paper,  was  also 
pasted  above  the  mantel,  extending  the 
whole  length,  and  forming  a  beautiful 
background  for  brie-^-brae  of  any  de¬ 
scription.  A  plain,  pine  molding  was 
next  procured,  gilded  and  tacked  around 
the  edge  of  the  paper  over  the  mantel. 
That  is  not  necessary  around  the  fire- 
board. 

Or  a  handsomer  molding  might  be 
chosen,  taking  the  exact  measurements 
of  the  mantel  or  the  size  the  frame  is  to 
be  ;  as  it  is  really  a  tort  of  frame,  only  a 
three-sided  one,  passing  only  up  the  ends 
and  across  the  top  of  the  paper.  They 
will  miter  the  ends  of  the  moldings 
where  it  is  bought,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  trouble  whatever  in  fitting  it  together. 

The  mantel  described  was  draped  with 
Japanese  cr6pe  —  but  the  drapery  is 
merely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  Japanese 
fans  were  tastefully  arranged  on  the 
wall  over  the  mantel,  and  also  one  or 
two  carelessly  placed  cornerwise  in  the 
space  underneath.  The  sum  total  of  ex¬ 
pense  was  very  trifling,  and  the  mantel, 
when  finished,  was  very  pretty  indeed. 

SARAH  ROUNEY. 

A  BIT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

ONE  of  the  large  dry  goods  stores  of 
New  York  has  its  show  windows 
fitted  up  to  represent  a  country  house  at 
the  seaside.  There  is  a  long  piazza,  a 
drive  and  a  bit  of  lawn  gotten  up  to  look 
very  real.  In  fact,  there  is  enough  that 
is  real  to  make  the  illusion  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  and  there  is  a  continuous  crowd 
enjoying  it,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
will  have  no  other  summer  outing  than 
this  glimpse  of  make  -believe  country.  On 
the  piazza,  grandma  is  sitting  in  a  rocker 
with  baby  in  her  arms  ;  two  gentlemen 
and  three  ladies  are  also  enjoying  the 
sea  breeze  produced  by  a  hidden  electric 
fan.  There  are  two  children  romping 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
Wlien  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


OuK  new  cash  terms  are  attracting 
a  great  many  subscription  club  work¬ 
ers.  There  are  good  wages  in  it.  Are 
you  interested  ?  If  so,  write  for  them. 


and  numerous  pots  of  flowers  and  vines  * 
are  in  the  flower  bed  bordering  the  ^ 
piazza.  Under  an  evergreen  tree,  is  an  ^ 
old  hen  hovering  her  brood  of  chicks,  ^ 
and  the  taxidermist  has  done  his  work  { 
so  well  that  a  close  scrutiny  is  necessary  < 
before  one  decides  that  they  are  stuffed,  ^ 
as  is  the  pony  and  three  dogs.  Some  * 
stuffed  birds  are  suspended  from  fine  ^ 
wires  and  swing  in  the  stiff  breeze  kept  ’ 
up  by  the  unseen  fan.  A  careful  | 
inventory  shows  that  the  only  creatures  ^ 
endowed  with  life,  besides  the  flowers, 
are  several  rabbits  here  and  there  on  the 
lawn,  and  a  canary  bird  in  a  cage.  But 
for  all  that,  it  is  good  to  look  at  and  ' 
makes  one  breathe  deeper,  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  sigh  of  satisfaction 
does  not  refresh  just  as  much  as  a  breath 
of  country  air  ? 

The  only  thing  to  mar  the  scene  is 
one  of  those  ugly  “keep  off  the  grass” 
signs.  This  incongruity  shows  how 
habit  and  surroundings  after  a  while  get 
the  better  of  our  imagination.  Flights 
of  fancy  should  carry  us  away  from  dis¬ 
agreeable  things,  and  when  we  build 
our  castles  in  the  air,  let’s  make  them 
beautiful  and  costly,  for  there’s  no  fear 
of  a  mortgage.  o- 

FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

If  yon  gee  the  hot  tears  falling 
From  a  brother’s  weeping  eyes. 

Share  them;  and  by  kindly  sharing, 

Own  your  kinship  with  the  skies. 

Why  should  any  one  be  glad 
When  a  brother’s  heart  Is  sad?"— 

—Jioaton  Transcript. 

. . .  .Froebel  :  “  Always  let  the  food  be 
simply  for  nourishment — never  more, 
never  less.” 

....Chicago  Herald:  “Paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  good  husbands  make  the 
best  kind  of  wives.” 

. . .  .Eva  C.  Lemkrt  :  “  Individualism,  in 
the  use  of  opportunities,  is  the  great 
lever  which  is  to  lift  a  fallen  world 
toward  its  rightful  Owner.” 

....Philip  wS.  Moxom  :  “Time  spent  in 
recreation,  or  in  seeming  idleness,  is  not 
necessarily  wasted ;  proper  recreation 
and  rest  of  body  and  mind  are  necessary 
elements  of  a  true  economy.  “  Take 
rest,”  said  Ovid  ;  “  a  field  that  has  rested 
gives  a  bountiful  crop  of  corn.”  On  the 
other  hand,  time  spent  in  work  is  not  al¬ 
ways  saved  ;  work  is  wasted  if  it  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  needed  recreation. 
Often  time  is  wasted  because  it  is  de¬ 
voted  to  work  that  were  better  left  un¬ 
done.” 

....New  York  Sun:  “Man  stands  in 
need  of  the  help  of  woman  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Woman  gives 
man  the  benefit  of  her  reason,  her  judg¬ 
ment  and  her  experience,  as  man  gives 
woman  the  benefit  of  his ;  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  is  as  often  on  the  side  of  the  woman 
as  on  that  of  the  man.  The  woman’s 
mind  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
man’s  mind ;  the  mental  qualities  and 
powers  of  the  one  supplement  those  of 
the  other.” 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

A  Handy  Wood-box.^ — One  of  the  greatest 
step  savers  we  ever  had  in  our  house  is  a 
wood-box  made  in  the  partition,  between 
the  wood-house  and  the  kitchen.  It  can 
be  filled  from  the  wood-house  and  the 
wood  taken  out  from  the  kitchen.  It 
has  a  lid  with  hinges  in  each  room.  An¬ 
other  is  a  small  shelf  in  the  inside  cellar- 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


way,  high  and  out  of  the  way,  for  set¬ 
ting  butter  plate  and  small  pitcher  o^ 
milk  or  dish  of  sauce.  It  keeps  cool 
enough  except  in  very  warm  weather, 
and  saves  the  steps  of  going  up  and 
down.  B* 

I  This  shelf  we  offer  as  an  amendment 
to  the  “step  saver”  hint  criticised  be¬ 
low. — Eds.  1 

Misusing  the  Stairway.— In  a  recent  R. 
N.-Y.,  a  contributor  gives  a  few  items  of 
advice  about  saving  steps  and  time,  all 
of  which  were  good  with  the  exception 
of  one  :  “  Put  articles  which  were  to  go 
upstairs  on  the  stairway  until  you  are 
going  up  and  then  carry  them  all  at 
once.”  Evidently  that  woman  has  never 
been  tripped  by  things  which  some  one 
else  had  put  on  the  stairway  until  they 
happened  to  be  going  up.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  with  careless  housekeepers, 
but  it  is  too  dangerous,  too  nearly  crim¬ 
inal,  to  be  recommended  to  any  one. 
Possibly,  if  there  were  only  one  person 
in  a  house,  that  one  might  risk  it ;  but 
with  little  children  running  up  and 
down,  or  any  other  person  who  may  be 
hopelessly  injured  by  falling  down  stair¬ 
ways  which  are  dangerous  when  clear, 
no  one  should  recommend  putting  dry 
goods,  pails  or  pitchers  on  the  stairway. 
One  might  put  them  nearby  the  stair 
door,  but  don't  put  them  on  the  stairs  for 
any  one  to  fall  over.  Alice  e.  pinney. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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■  POWBEEED  AND  PEEFOMED 

“  (PATENTED) 

The  sfron  gent  and  purest  Lye 
ma'Io.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  flue  powder  and  packiid  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Win 
make  the  best  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  willioiit  hoiliiia. 
It  la  tlie  bent  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closetdi 
wa-shing  bottleis,  paints,  trees,  etc, 

PENNA.  BALT  M’P’Q  CO- 
Geu.  Agts.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


ariCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
'Irt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Cl  A  Bays  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im* 
X I  iproved  High  Arm  SiDgersewfogmachiue 
finely  tjuiahed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
d  heavy  work;  guaranteed  forlOxearij  with 
itomatieBobbin  Winder,  Self>Thr«ading  CjIIn* 
r  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
t  of  Steel  Attachments;  shipped  any  whereon 
_  )  Hay’s  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75  000  DOW  fQUse.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach* 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits. 
FDrr  Cot  This  Out  and  send  to-dav  for  machine  or  large  free 
r  K  b  fc  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  WaUiAAve.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


THEMARYJANEDiSHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everj  body.  Only 
Kl<3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
.Tane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Purintou  &  Co.,  Des  -Moines,  la. 


A  Paradise  on  a  Small  Scale 

Is  what  the  farm  of  Mr.  A  THKlSS,  at  River  Edge, 
N.  J..  may  justly  be  called.  Here  Is  to  be  found  a 
complete  sanitarium  for  the  curing  of  all  chronic 
diseases,  partly  by  means  nt  hot  ana  dry-air  baths, 
a  system  discovered  bv  Mr.  Thelss.  The  aroma  <  f 
the  herbs  bereanouts  being  especially  Inducive  to 
the  restoration  of  nealth.  and  chronic  Ir.vallos,  de¬ 
clared  incuraoie  by  doctors,  will  dnd  a  certain,  speedy 
and  sure  cure  here.  Tne  farm  Is  situated  In  the 
hea'tblest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  .New  .Jersey, 
one  nour  8  rloe  Irom  New  Vora,  and  abounds  with 
fruit  and  Perries.  Boarders  accepted,  entitling  them 
to  the  baths  free  of  charge.  This  is  absolutely  the 
only  place  lu  the  United  (States  where  all  cnronlc 
diseases  are  permanently  cured.  Apply  to 

A.  TIIB188,  River  Edge,  N.  .1. 


Old'  Leather 

New  Again. 

New  leather  always  new  if  you  u-se 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

It  won’t  mend  cracks,  but  will  keep 
leather  from  cracking. 

If  there  are  cracks  in  it  the  oil  won’t 
mend  them. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  sw(^l)  with  each  <  an. 

For  p.iinphlet,  free,  **  llow  TO  Takk  Caiik  OF 
LeaTHBK,  ■  scud  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester,  N. 


Beecham’s  pills  are 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequcTf 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

Every  Lady’s  Dress 

8bonld  be  bound  with 

Pantasote  Skirt  Binding. 

This  Is  light,  durable  and  waterproof,  though  It 
contains  no  rubber.  Sold  by  Hearn,  Simpson,  Craw¬ 
ford  &  Simpson  and  O’Neill,  New  York;  John  Wana- 
maker,  FUiladelphla;  Albany  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Albany;  D.  .McCarthy  &  Sons,  Syracuse;  Ohas. 
Simons  Sons  Company,  Baltimore,  and  other  large 
drygoods  stores  everywhere. 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

39  Leonard  Street.  New  York. 

Stove-Polishing  Mitten. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  best  things 
for  a  small  article  that  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  simply  a  mitten  with 
lamb’s  wool  front.  The  blacking  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  swab,  and  the  stove  then  pol¬ 
ished  by  rubbing  with  the  mitten.  You 
can  get  in  all  the  corners  and  angles, 

and  nothing  else  pol- - - 

ishes  BO  well.  Never 
soils  the  hand.  Price, 
by  mail,  with  renewal 
subscription  $1.25;  or 
given  to  any  old  sub- 

scriber  for  one  new  - 

subscription.  If  the  men  had  to  polish 
the  stoves,  there  would  be  one  of  these 
in  every  house.  There  are  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  this  mitten  made,  but  this  is  the 
only  genuine  lamb’s  wool. 

THB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
nor  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 

ADVEBTISING  BATES 
—  or  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltnral  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
mnnltles.  lafThey  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (U 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occnpylng  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 20  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  tl  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompanr  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

Hf-ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY_«a 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
t2.0l,  eqnal  to  9s.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THB  KUBAI.  NBW-YOKKBK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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WHEAT  GROWERS 


ALWAYS 


TO  LEARN  THE  REASON,  WRITE  TO  BRAD- 


As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“FULL.” 

That  is  about  the  way  we  feel  when 
we  think  how  many  things  we  want  to 
say  this  week  and  how  little  space  there 
is  left  for  the  saying. 

First,  about  Crimson  clover  seed.  You 
wiU  find  lots  of  farmers  advertising  it. 
They  are  all  reliable  men — most  of  them 
growing  their  own  seed.  Deal  direct 
with  farmers  when  you  can.  This  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  a  great  big  thing,  and  we 
advise  you  by  all  means  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Now  is  your  time.  And,  by  the  way, 
don't  fail  to  keep  an  open  eye  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  (lood  bargains  are  bob¬ 
bing  up  there  all  the  time,  waiting  for 
you  to  read  about  them. 

§  §  s 

Don’t  you  need  a  mole  trap  ?  The 
moles  will  never  feel  the  effect  of  those 
articles  on  page  402  unless  you  follow 
them  up  with  poison  or  a  trap.  We  sug¬ 
gest  the  latter,  and  we  have  it  all  ready 
for  you. 

$  1 .50  ^ 

That  pays  for  a  New  Model  mole  trap 
and  The  R.  N  -Y.  for  six  months.  Get 
your  neighbor  to  subscribe  or  have  your 
own  subscription  advanced  six  months. 
Come  along. 

In  the  first  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
1894,  we  printed  this  note  : 

We  have  justcloBed  our  season  of  drying  fruit  with 
the  cook  stove  drier  bought  of  Thk  K.  N.-Y.  two 
years  ago— price,  including  a  three  years'  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $7.  We  cleared,  above  expenses,  152  75.  Hard 
times  have  not  found  us  on  our  little  farm  of  12  acres, 
and  we  expect  to  take  Thu  Uuuai.  right  along  as 
our  father  did  ’way  back  in  185U.  The  farmer  that 
leaves  Thu  Uuuat.  out  of  his  list  of  papers  is  not 
wise.  H.  H.  UUBHUU. 

Cumberland  County,  Tenn. 

That  is  good  enough  to  go  in  again.  It 
will  soon  be  time  to  evaporate  more 
fruit.  We  are  all  ready  to  handle  more 
fruit  driers  for  our  readers.  We  can 
quote  you  figures  on  the  drier  alone  or 
in  connection  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 

5  s  ^ 

Heke  is  a  singular  thing  about  The 
R.  N.-Y.  This  letter  came  in  last  week’s 
mail : 

Happening  by  chance  to  come  across  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  17,  1  was  much  struck  by  an  article  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Bittner.  In  it  he  stated  that  it  was  through 
you  that  he  obtained  many  good  books  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  As  1  am  Interested  in  potato  and  onion  cul- 
tuie,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  being  up  to 
date  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  culture  of  those 
vegetables,  I  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
forward  me  the  prices  of  The  New  Onion  Culture  and 
The  New  Potato  Culture;  also,  if  possible,  the 
names  Of  any  other  works,  with  their  prices,  UB(ful 
for  a  person  engaged  in  farming  pursuits.  You  may 
answer  through  Thk  Uuhai.  Nkw-Youkek  or  by 
letter,  whichever  yon  please.  K.  m. 

Sydney,  Australia. 

Now  think  what  that  means.  A  man  in 
Ohio  writes  an  article  which  is  printed 
in  New  York.  It  goes  all  over  the  world 
and  a  man  in  far  off  Australia  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it  to  come  to  headquarters 
for  information.  What  an  example  that 
is  of  the  power  of  a  printed  word.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere  and,  as  you 
have  noticed  before  this,  its  readers  are 
after  information — and  bargains. 

?  §  i 

We  have  told  you  at  different  times 
what  farmers,  editors,  merchants  and 
others  think  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  few 
notes  from  law  makers.  Massachusetts 
comes  first : 

1  congratulate  you  upon  your  success  in  issuing 
such  an  interesting  and  readable  sheet.  As  an 
amateur  farmer.  1  thank  you  lor  presenting  the 


fundamental  principles  of  successful  farming  so 
plainly  and  so  simply.  w.  h.  sanmkk, 

Kenate  Chamber,  Boston. 

Pennsylvania  is  next  heard  from  : 

Being  engaged  in  institute  work,  1  am  away  most 
of  the  time  during  February  and  March  and  did  nut, 
therefore,  keep  track  of  my  subscrirttons.  1  was 
not  aware  of  the  expiration  of  my  time  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  greenbacks  less  than  X  here,  I  am  forced  to 
ask  for  a  continuance  without  remittance.  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  should  not  do  without  Thk  R.  N  -Y.  if 
it  were  tS  per  year.  1  shall  take  the  first  opportcnlly 
to  remit.  a.  r.  schwakz. 

House  of  Representatives,  Harrisburg. 

And  now  for  Ohio  : 

I  hereby  renew  my  subscription  for  your  valuable 
paper.  I  regard  it  as  first-class  in  every  respect,  and 
I  should  miss  it  very  much.  1  am  taking  several 
agricultural  papers,  but  I  am  sure  1  get  more  in¬ 
formation,  and  more  worth  for  my  money,  from  your 
paper  than  from  all  others.  Hoping  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  in  your  good  work  in  the  future,  as  you  have 
in  the  past.  1  remain  yours,  h.  m  chapman, 

Senate  Chamber,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

'i  I  i 

As  this  column  would  be  top-heavy 
without  a  word  or  so  about  advertising, 
we  will  print  the  following  : 

I  have  received  more  answers  from  my  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Thu  RUHAi,  Nkw-Yobkkb  than  from  that 
in  any  other  paper.  A.  u.  peck. 

Jordan,  N.  Y. 

And  here  is  another  : 

The  myriads  of  letters  that  have  come  to  me 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  are  proof  conclusive 
of  the  great  value  of  your  paper  as  an  advertising 
medium  for  use  in  my  business.  1  am  having  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  profitable  season's  business,  as  has  been 
our  fortune  fur  several  years,  and  I  must  credit  The 
Rubai.  New-Yohker  in  no  small  measure  for  the 
success  that  has  come  to  me  in  all  these  years. 

UEOHGK  W.  P.  JBBilAKl). 

There  are  plenty  more  just  like  these, 
but  we  shall  leave  them  for  the  present, 
and  ask  your  attention  to  the  following 
little  sermon : 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  strength  of  what  may  be 
called  weakness,  is  afforded  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  oil  spread  on  water.  Ships  at  sea 
have  been  saved  from  destruction  by 
throwing  overboard  a  barrel  of  oil.  The 
oil  spreads  itself  over  the  water  in  a  film 
so  thin  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  measure  for  it.  It  does  not 
produce  a  dead  calm  by  any  means.  The 
waves  continue  to  rise  and  fall,  but  they 
do  not  break  and  hammer  with  terrible 
force  upon  the  ship.  The  great  waves 
may  still  roll  “  mountains  high,”  but  the 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


H IGQANUM,  Conn..  June  4,  l£ii4. 
MESSRS.  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen;  I  have  been  making  some  experi¬ 
ments  In  grass  growing  for  several  years,  some  of 
tbe  facts  concerning  which,  fiom  time  to  time  I  have 
noted  down  and  given  to  the^press  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  of  my  statements  thus  made  have 
been  somewhat  questioned;  one  gentleman  near 
Bcston,  who  saw  my  figures  on  grass  growing  wrote 
me  quick  to  learn  if  1  knew  the  late  of  Ananias. 
Now,  If  he  had  known  me  as  well  as  you  do,  he 
would  never  have  asked  that  question  ;  and  again 
Ananias  was  not  In  It  ou  grass  growing,  and  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  It,  “Grass  and  Fertilizer  Liars”  are  not 
punishable  with  death. 

Now  to  business.  1  send  you  to-day,  the  product 
of  one  square  foot  of  grass  cut  and  thouroughly  kiln 
dried,  which  was  grown  with  your  Fertilizer.  It 
Is  the  fourth  year  that  they  have  been  used  on 
the  same  land.  The  hay  from  this  square  foot 
weighs  four  ounces.  There  are  43,560  square  feet  of 
land  In  one  acre.  This  grass  was  out  on  June  1,  '  894, 
and  If  the  entire  acre  had  been  cut  that  day, 
there  would  have  been  over  five  tons  of  hay.  The 
figures  show  10,890  pounds.  I  shall  cut  It  about  the 
25tb,when;I  know  that  more  than  six  tons  of  well 
dried  bay  will  be  taken  therefrom.  This  field  is  a 
part  of  a  poor,  old,  worn-out  pasture,  that  has  not 
been  plowed  or  manured  within  the  memory  of  man, 
and  no  Fertilizers  of  any  name  or  na'ure  were  ever 
used  on  It,  except  those  made  by  The  Rogeis  A  Hub¬ 
bard  Co..  Middletown,  Conn. 

1  also  send  you  the  product  of  one  square  foot 
from  another  field  that  was  seeded  down  at  the  same 
time.  This  field  was  heavily  manured  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  Just  before  seeding,  and  nothing  since 
that  time  has  been  used.  The  product  of  this  foot 
of  land  IS  a  trifle  less  than  half  an  ounce,  or  1,350 
pounds  to  the  acre,  not  quite  one-eighth  that  of  the 
Fertilized  field. 

1  wlsn  that  this  letter  could  be  printed  and  spread 
broadcast  among  the  Grass  Growers,  quick,  so  tnat 
the  unbelievers  could  come  here  and  examine  tbe 
field  before  i»  Is  cut.  and  when  It  is  cut.  I  want  many 
wiiLesses  in  itiis  case.  You  stiuly, 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 


ESTABLISHED  1862. 

Quinnipiac  Manures 

MAKE  MORE  "V^^T'TTTT!  /\  Hf  AT  LESS  COST 

than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly.  Manufactured  by 
THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office;  HOCHE8THK.  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

A/tE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  the;  Contain  Sufflclent  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
B''rults  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  16 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


RTHTTTTT 


7%t  mesh  around-  the  ^nel  of  Fence 
shows  hom  the  Fence  is  ntacU 

ECONOMY 

In  farm  fencing  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  farmer's 
duty.  The  Keystone  Hekald,”  published  by  us, 
gives  lots  of  Information  on  the  “fence  questlo".  ’ 
Bend  for  FREE  sample  copies.  v 

If  IM;C''rAXTr'  Iir/IITItlT 


Ull 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

CRAIN,  CRASS, 
VEGETABLES.  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl, 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


No.  45  Locust  Street,  TKEMONT,  ILL. 


LOUD  ItUOS,, 
Agents  for  New  York. 
Mendon  Center,  N.  Y. 


K.  H.  SMITH, 

Agent  for  New  Jersey, 
.Salem,  N.  J. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  Hioh  St..  DeKalb,  III. 
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New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 


Can  a  Farme 

make 

Mon^ 

out  of 

c  Cent 

OU  Wheat? 

MO  I  **  raises  only  ordinary 
1^  vA  •  crops. 

It  he  doubles  his  present 

Fertilizers  Free 
Se'eV-wm.!’,' Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  — 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 


State  Your  Dis- 
trictand  nearest 
Shipping  Point. 


‘Powell’s  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  SI  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 


DROP  A  POSTAL  IN  THE  SLOT 

of  the  mail  box  and  draw  an  answer  that  will 
be  of  great  advantage.  Write  on  tlie  card 
—where  you  live,  how  many  acres  of  land  you 
own,  how  much  live  stock,  what  kind  of  fence 
you  hii  ve,  what  it  cost  iwr  rod  and  how  much 
new  fence  you  need  to  make  your  crops  safe 
against  unruly  stock  from  withiu  or  without. 
Addi'es.s  card  to 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


NATURE’^  OWN  FBRTILIKBR. 

CANADA  AOUPO 

UNLHACHHD  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  I  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  MerahanU’  Bow.  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SILE  Barnes  Kerosene  Kcglue  and  boiler. 

Used  but  three  times,  for  tIOO.  Less  than  half  price. 
Capt.  F.  C.  miller,  WoodclllT,  Bergen  Co.,  N  J. 


TC  Buytonr  $9  Natural  FinUh  Baby  Carl  an 
Ig Z  ■  I  u  Goinplets  with  plated  iteel  wheeli,.  axle, 
I  tprmgfl.  And  piece  Steam  bent  bft&dU.  Made  ofbeetmata* 
rial,fineiTfiiusbed,reUablc,andFuaranteed  for  S  years.  Shipped 
o&lOdajs'trial.  FR^QUT  1'A1D;do  mooer  required  In 
adrence.  76,000 in  use.  We  are  tbe  oideet  and  beitkoown 
ooDoem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Referenoe 
ifumished atanj  time.  Make  andeell  nothioebutwhatwe 
Jjruarantoe  to  be  as  represented,  sold  at  tbe  r'\8t  factorr 
i' prices.  WRITS  TO-DAT  for  our  large  FRl  i  iUmtrated 
catalogue  oflatestdeeigni  andstvles  published. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


FARMS  IN  KANSAS 

Purchased  on  the  Kent  plan.  For  fall  Information 
addrsts  J.  O.  FLBWWELLIN,  Special  Eastern 
Agent,  Port  Chester  or  Merritt’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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^  BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZER 


I  PV  PPDTII  I7PD  PA  BOSTON,  HASS.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 
rCIVl  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


As  We  Go  to  ^tcss— Continued. 
ship  rides  safely  over  them  The  thin 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Onions  are  advancing  In  price. 


The  Clark  s  Cove  Fertilizers 


coating  of  oil  simply  holds  the  water  in 
shape,  giving  no  chance  for  a  ripple  to 
form  and  grow  into  a  “  white  cap.”  The 
waves  of  the  sea  are  like  the  waves  of 
business,  society  or  politics.  It  is  only 
when  they  break  and  fall  with  terrible 
power  that  they  are  dangerous.  No 
matter  how  the  wind  may  blow,  the  well- 
managed  ship  rides  in  safety  so  long  as 
the  ocean  swells  are  regular.  To-day 
we  float  in  the  midst  of  waves.  Foul 
winds  are  blowing  hard.  Throw  out  the 
oil  and  hold  them  from  breaking.  What 
oil?  Order,  system,  good  judgment  and 
economy.  Eaonomy !  That’s  it !  Keep 
a  little  film  of  the  oil  of  surplus  over 
your  expenses.  That  holds  them  down. 
Get  a  dollar  behind  and  it  is  like  the  rip¬ 
ple  on  the  sea.  It  grows,  gains  and 
swells,  and  the  first  you  know  it  is  too 
big  to  handle  and  you  are  lost. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

If  you  don't  sec  whit  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Dbalisq  in  May'.— This  Is  a  great  hay  producing 
country— both  clover  and  Timothy.  Can  Tub  R.  N.-Y. 
give  me  a  plan  whereby  I  could  deal  direct  with  the 
consumer  7  My  plan  Is  to  buy,  press  and  lead  on  the 
cars  for  t2  26  a  ton,  the  consumer  to  send  me  the 
order,  and  place  t  je  amount  of  cash  In  one  of  our 
banks  with  an  order  to  pay  me  on  producing  the 
shipping  bill  after  the  car  Is  loaded  and  sealed.  I 
would  like  suggestions.  j.  u. 

Huron  County,  Mich. 

ANS.— Bless  you,  why  don’t  you  advertise  In  Thk 
R  N.-Y.  for  buyers  for  your  hay?  State  what  you 
have  to  sell,  what  price  you  want  for  It,  and  how 
and  where  you  will  deliver  It.  You  will  have  to 
give  a  guarantee  of  your  tlnanclal  standing  and  re- 
llahllUy,  and  of  the  quality  of  goods  which  you  will 
furnish.  There  Is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  build 
up  a  good  trade  if  you  satisfy  customers.  Study  the 
demands  of  the  markets  you  purpose  to  supply,  and 
then  strive  to  satlslr  those  demands.  Build  up  a 
reputation  with  the  goods  you  send  out,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

P’KUIT  COM.MISSION  .VI AN.- Who  Is  a  good  com¬ 
mission  merchant  for  the  sale  of  choice  fruit,  one 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  cherries,  strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  etc.?  j.  8.  P. 

Stnyvesant,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— Write  to  .1.  H.  TIenken,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Intending  shippers  In  writing  such  par¬ 
ties,  should  state  what  ihey  have  to  ship,  and  ask 
for  directions  for  packing  and  shipping.  Above  all, 
don't  fall  to  refer  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  all  are  anxious 
to  please  our  readers. 

IIEIKEK  Leaking  Mii.k.— I  have  a  heifer.  Just 
fresh,  that  leaks  her  milk  oadly  although  the  udder 
Is  n  t  unduly  distended.  What  Is  a  remedy,  either 
permanent  or  temporary?  A  l. 

ANS.— Remedies  for  this  trouble  do  not  generally 
seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  A  coating  of  collodion 
applied  over  the  end  of  the  teat  after  milking  will 
generally  stop  the  trouble  until  the  next  milking, 
when  It  must  be  removed  and  the  operation  repeated 
each  time  after  milking.  Rubber  bands  are  some¬ 
times  used  around  the  teats.  If  any  of  our  readers 
know  any  more  satisfactory  preventive,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  them. 

Staffwood  Manufactuhbus.— What  are  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  some  staffwood  manufacturers  In  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada?  kuhn. 

AN8.— If  you  mean  canes,  write  to  K.  W.  Paxson 
&  Son  ,  Limavllle,  O  ;  L.  C.  Doane,  Waldo,  Fla.;  J. 
F.  Bradley,  28  John  St.,  New  York;  L.  H.  Beale  &  Son, 
Westfield,  Mass.;  L.  Winkler,  142  Fulton  St.,  New 
York,  or  M.  L.  Sawyer,  VUla,  Minn.  We  do  not 
know  the  address  of  any  Canadian  firms. 

Peach  BoREKa  anu  Curled  Leaf.— I  send  a  box 
containing  pieces  of  branches  from  some  of  my 
peach  trees,  planted  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and  which 
have  been  attacked  by  disease  or  insects  Last  fall 
I  noticed  that  the  tranks  at  the  Junction  of  the 
branches  were  thickly  covered  with  gum.  I  sent 
specimens  to  an  experiment  station,  but  received  no 
light.  About  20  of  the  most  thrifty  are  eutlrely  de¬ 
stroyed  What  Is  the  trouble,  and  the  remedy  or 
preventive  ?  1  also  inclose  a  twig  with  some  curled 
leaves  of  this  spring's  growth.  d.  c.  mcp. 

Garbutt,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— We  presume  the  trouble  was  borers  just  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  branches  luciosed 
also  appeared  as  though  they  might  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  cold.  Dig  around  the  remaining  tiees 
and  see  If  there  are  chips  or  gum  just  at  the  surface. 
If  so,  follow  It  up  with  a  smail-bladed  knife,  and  yon 
will  find  the  borer  just  under  the  bark,  when  he  a  ay 
be  killed  This  Is  the  only  effective  remedy  alter  the 
trees  are  once  attacked .  This  search  should  be  made 
In  spring  and  again  In  early  antumn.  A  good  coat¬ 
ing  of  ashes  around  the  trees  In  spring  wiil  usually 
repel  the  moth  that  lays  the  eggs  producing  these 
borers.  The  leaves  sent  were  affected  witn  the  curl 
which  sometimes  attacks  them  In  early  summer,  es¬ 
pecially  In  cold  weather.  Nothing  can  be  done  except 
to  keep  the  trees  growing  thriftily. 


Uot  weather  increases  the  demand  for  water¬ 
melons. 

Cucumbers  have  become  almost  a  drug  on  the 
market. 

Hay  receipts  have  been  heavier  and  prices  less 
favorable. 

The  first  black  raspberries  came  In  Tuesday  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware. 

Consignments  of  potatoes  have  been  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Western  New  York  reports  oocslderable  insect 
damage  to  the  apple  crop. 

Asparagus  has  been  very  plentiful  during  the 
week,  and  canners  are  reaping  a  harvest. 

Some  fancy  New  Orleans  rauskmelons  sold  for  ex¬ 
treme  prices.  Florida  stock  was  mostly  poor. 

Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  last  week  were  3(1,753  bar¬ 
rels  against  20,008  barrels  the  previous  week. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  barley  Is  bothering  Canadian 
legislators.  The  rate  will  probably  be  fixed  at  30  per 
cent. 

Late  arrivals  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  Savannah 
steamers  several  times  recently  have  caused  con¬ 
siderable  loss  to  shippers  from  the  lower  prices  re¬ 
ceived. 

New  ginseng  root  has  commenced  to  arrive,  and 
first  sales  were  made  at  $1.70  to  $1.91  per  pound  for 
Southern,  $1.90  to  $2  10  for  Western,  and  $?.50  to  $2.75 
for  State  and  Canada. 

Receivers  here  complain  that  Southern  potato 
shippers  do  not  fill  the  barrels  full  enough  Many 
which  were  of  good  quality  sold  for  50  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  less  on  this  account. 

The  bags  containing  Egyptian  onions  this  season 
are  of  very  Irregular  size,  and  prices  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  Irregular.  They  vary  from  105  to  140  pounds. 
Some  of  the  bags  are  also  so  badly  worn  that  part  of 
the  contents  was  lost. 


MARKETS. 


BKANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1892,  choice . 2  95  C3  00 

Falrtogcod . 2  60  @3  75 

Medium,  choice,  lt93 . 1 15  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  96  @  - 

Meclum  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 110  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893,  choice . 2  fO  (82  60 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1 .65  (SI  65 

Pea.  fore'gn,  1893.  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 2  10  @2  4'J 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  cooice . 2  3'J  @2  60 

Fair  to  good . 2  (X)  @2  ,30 

Black  Turtle  sonp,  1891 . 2  00  <a  — 

Yellow  Bye,  1893.  choice . J  35  02  40 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  @  — 

Green  peas.  .893,  bbls,  per  bush . 1  07H@1  10 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  03h@1  05 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 121  @  — 


BUTTHR. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  .  ..19  0— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 19  0-- 

Western,  first . 17  ©ig 

Western,  seconds .  16  @16)4 

Western,  tnlrds . I464(al5>i 

State  dairy,  half -tubs,  extra .  17H@18 

Firsts .  6  0l7 

Seconds . 16  a  15)4 

Welsh  tubs,  bett  lines . 16  017 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . I4>k815)4 

Tubs,  thirds . 13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 15  @16 

Seconds .  12 

Thirds . 10  wli 

Western  dairy,  first . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11)4012 

Thirds  . 10  011 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . U  @14)4 

Tubs,  extra . 14  @_ 

B'lrsts . 13  @18)4 

Seconds . 11)4012)4 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Old  creamery.  Western . 11  @12 

Old  Western  factory,  held . 10  @11 

Grease,  per  lb .  6  @8 

CHBB8B. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 8?4@  8% 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 8?<0 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 8^  9  8^ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  7)*0  8)4 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  cuolce .  8S4@  9 

Full  cream,  small,  white,  choice . 8^@  9 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  7ni0  8)4 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  7)40- 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  4)4@  7 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  t)4@— 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4)4®  6 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3  0  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  2)4 

FRUlTS-GREEN. 

Blackberries,  N.  C..  psr  quart .  10@  15 

Cherries,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  7@  10 

Poor .  4®  6 

Gooseberries,  prime  green,  per  quart .  4@  7 

Peaches,  Fla.,  Peen-to,  per  earner .  1  OO  2  .60 

Bid  well,  per  carrier . . . 1  50<g  3  00 


:e3  nsT  s  T  Xji  ^  G- :e3 


of  all  sizes. 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERSofa 

the  fastest  cutting  and  (jest  ever  built,  includ 
ing  Carriers,  lx)tn  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut- 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  E  n  8 1  - 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  l>est  iTorse  - 

powers,  Threshers,  Clover  hullera,  I'anning  niills,  Feed 
tiiillS)  Circular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  Doc 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MlNAJil)  UAUJtEU,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


FOR  Wheat,  Rye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  yon  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  behold  magnificent  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  g.lstening  In 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  heads,  bnrsttng  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  bp  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  Th  f, 
Clark's  Cove  Fertilizers,  and.  our  word  for  it.  you  will  realize  what  uou  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NEW 
EVIDKNCB.  CLARK’S  COVE  FEKTIUZEU  CO.MPANY,  81  I'ulton  .Street,  New  York. 


Plums.  8.  C  ,  Wild  Goose,  per  half  carrier. .  .1  0C@1  60 


Strawberries.  Del.,  fancy,  per  quart .  80  — 

Prime,  per  quart .  4®  7 

So.  Jersey,  prime,  per  quart .  8  3  10 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  3@  7 

Upper  Jersey,  prime,  per  quart .  1C@  II 

Staten  Island,  prime  .  10@  1.6 

Up-River,  fancy,  large .  11 «)  13 

Up- River,  prime .  .6@  10 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bb(  crate. . ..  . 1  f0(a3  00 

Watermelons,  Florida,  ch  tee,  per  109  . 33  00@35  10 

Prime,  per  100  . 20  09030  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  100 .  25  00036  00 

Average,  per  ICO .  ilOOjlOCO 


*  FRUITS -DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped,  1893,  per  Id . 

Cores  and  skins,  '893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  I8£3,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  1893.  per  lo . 

Huckleberries,  1893,  per  Ib . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893 . 

Sun-dried,  1893 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  lo.... 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb 
Peeled,  1833,  per  Ib . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Bye . 

Barley . 

Bnokwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  Ib  . . 

Timothy . 

POTATOES. 

Eastern  Shore,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl. 

Norfolk,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl  . 

Norfolk,  ChiUs,  prime,  per  bol . 

N.  C..  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 

N.  C..  Chills,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Ch’n  and  Sav.,  Rose,  prime,  per  obi. 
Ch’n  and  Sav.,  Chills  prime,  per  bbl 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl . 

Domestto,  o;d,  per  180  lbs . 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 


..14)4015 
..13)4-14 
..12)4013 
..11)4012 
..2  0  2)4 
..  1)40  194 
..14  018 
..10)4011 
..  9)4*10 
..809 
..11  @12)4 
7)40  8 


.15 

@15)4 

.18 

@18)4 

.16 

@17 

, - 

0  - 

.16 

018 

.10 

@13)4 

.12)4016 

62 

074 

62 

058 

0- 

76 

095 

43 

047 

38 

0.61 

8  50  0  10  25 
4  00  0  4  35 


.2  750  3  76 
.3  003-3  76 
.2  750  3  26 
.3  0003  7.6 
.2  7503  26 
.3  0003  75 
.2  754=  3  25 
.2  2.  03  60 
.1  5002  01 
.3  7.603  2.6 
.3  0003  25 


POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . .  10 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8 

Western,  per  lb .  8 

Southern,  per  ID .  8 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  Ib  .  6 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60 

Western,  per  pair .  .  60 

Souihern,  per  pair .  40 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . I  (jo 

Western,  per  pair  .  90 

Southern  and  S  " ostern,  per  pair  ....  75 

Pigeons,  old,  per  palv .  36 

6’oung,  per  pair .  25 


0  20 
0  8)4 

0  8)4 

0  — 

a  - 

0  7 

0  75 
0  66 
0  50 
01  2.6 
01  12 
0  90 
<u  40 
0  — 


FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY  ICED  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  West  n  llifht  weights,  choice  .. 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  . 

Broilers,  Pblla.,  fanev . 

L.  I..  Scalded . 

Baltimore,  scalded . 

Western,  dry  plcaed . 

Western,  scalded . 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I..  per  lo . 

Fowls  &  chickens,  State  and  Penn  ,  prime 
Western,  prime,  dry-plcaed,  small  .. 

Dry-picked,  large . 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dezen . 


8  0  8)4 

5  0  6 

‘25  0  28 
22  0  23 
10  0  22 
20  »  24 
17  0  31 
16  0  17 
8)40  9 

8)40  9 

8)40  9 

8)40  9 

8)»0  - 
5  0  5)4 

2  7.6  0  - 
1  to  01  75 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagns,  ex.  per  dozen  bunches . 1  2501  60 

Prime . 1  000  — 

Culls .  600  76 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L  I.,  per  00  bnnehes . 3  0005  00 

Southern,  per  100  bunches . 2  0003  00 

Cabbage,  Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  2501  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  0002  00 

Cucumbers,  Savannah,  per  crate .  6001  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  7601  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 4  1,006  00 

Green  peas,  Md.,  per  half-barrel  basket .  6001  CO 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75012.6 

Lcag  Island,  per  bag .  ;.5@1  oo 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  0002  25 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  4002  50 

N.  O  .  per  bbl . 2  0003  59 

Per  bag . 125.1  75 

Squash,  Florida,  marrow,  per  bbl .  ..1  600  2  50 

Savannah,  per  bushel  crate .  60®  75 

String  Beans,  N.  C.,  wax,  per  basket .  7.601  00 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  76@1  tO 

Charleston,  green,  per  oasket .  60al  00 

Savannah,  wax,  per  crate .  400  fiO 

Savannah,  green,  per  crate .  4O  0  60 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  7601 10 

Savannah,  per  carrier  crate . 1  0002  CO 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches . 2  0003  00  I 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,765  cans  of  milk, 
182  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  641  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplnr  on  the  plet- 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.07  a  can  of  40  quarts,  or  1^  cent 
per  quart. 


THE  STMMES 

PATENT 


Hay  and  Grain  Cap 


Made  from  wood  pulp,  about  half  the  price  of  can¬ 
vas.  Thoroughly  water-proof;  will  last  a  lifetime; 
not  necessary  to  fasten  down.  A  boy  can  put  on  lOll 
while  a  man  Is  putting  on  2>  canvas  caps  with  pins 
and  strings.  Write  at  once  for  olronlar  and  prices. 
The  first  order  from  any  town  will  bo  sent  at  agents’ 
prices.  Freights  paid.  Address 

KOSS  BKOTHKKS, 

162  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Maas. 


MAKE  MONEY! 

^^Kelling  Hold  FjimI  (hoi'll  ItiiidcrN.  Ties 
uutonmticully.  I’lill  luul  It’s  fast. 
Every  farmer  needs  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  being  .sold.  Liberal  terms 
to  agents.  Plasy  work.  Apply 
for  territory.  Complete  outfit 
only  costs  5  cents. 

THE  TIE  CO.  Unadilla,  X.L  m 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS, 
vlthiiy  our  Oxford  Boas  Bicycle,  suit¬ 
able  for  cither  sex,  made  of  best  ma- 
terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
adjusted  and  lully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free.  OXIT’Oltrk  MXi’O.  CO. 

338  Wabash  Avenue,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  A  SON,  188  Reade  St,,  N.  ¥., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pboduoi,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— BeiTlea,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  ami  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
Old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1865. 

s.  n.  eh  :es.  h.  □b’ifi.ost, 

KX)  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Choice  Buiter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  CoininlsHlon  IVIerchantH, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


FANCY  FeUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Rerrles, 
Clierrios,  UurrantH,  Gooseberries.  Green 
Peas.  String  Heaiis,  ’Toinatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions 
for  packing.  J.  H.  TIENKEN,  32  Little  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


oulVIERS,  BROTHER  &  CQ. 

HKADQUAltancltS  FOIt 

X  ruits  and  Produce- 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 
d^E^i^'eSjj^all^I’roducts  ot  th^Oreharcii  Gard^, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.~ 

Market  Rejiorts,  .Special  Keferencea,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
,  ,  free  on  application. 

oll^berty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ILj^liiouiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER. 

anteed  pnre. 


3(XI  bushels  for 
sal*.  Seed  guar- 
Prlce,  $5.00  ner  bushel. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

1.60,0(XJ  Plants,  at  $1.00  per  thousand,  with  a  good 
discount  for  large  orders. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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“TO  SICKEN  MOLES.” 

Last  winter  the  following  questions 
were  asked  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  : 

I  am  pestered  with  moles,  acd  would  be  Klad  to 
have  HOmethliiK  to  kill  them.  One  writer  recom¬ 
mended  Castor  Oil  beans  put  In  their  runs,  but  they 
ate  all  the  beans  1  could  give  them,  and  I  found  no 
dead  moles.  If  any  one  has  tried  the  Mole  plant  or 
any  other  exterminator.  1  hope  he  will  let  us  know. 
Coal  Valley,  Ill.  w.  w. 

The  following  comments  have  come  to 
hand : 

Put  Tar  on  Their  Heels. 

When  those  troublesome  pests  get  into 
my  garden  or  around  my  young  fruit 
trees,  I  put  about  a  teaspoonful  of  tar 
into  their  runs,  and  cover  it.  When  they 
run  their  noses  against  that,  they  will 
not  travel  that  road  again.  If  this  be 
properly  done,  the  moles  will  soon  have 
business  elsewhere.  The  so-called  mole 
plant  is  a  humbug.  w.  H.  s. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Carbolic  Acid  Too  Much  for  Them. 

I  was  formerly  much  bothered  with 
moles,  and  had  tried  everything  I  had 
ever  heard  or  read  of  to  destroy  them, 
but  in  vain.  One  morning,  I  picked  up  a 
bottle  containing  one-half  pint  of  water 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid,  took 
a  sharp  stick,  dug  into  the  mole  runs 
about  every  seven  feet,  and  poured  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  into  the 
holes.  It  proved  effectual,  and  one  appli¬ 
cation  during  the  season  I  have  found 
sutlicient  to  exterminate  them.  c.  m  p. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Nothing  Beats  a  Good  Trap. 

There  is  nothing  so  sickening  to  moles 
as  a  good  mole  trap.  It  is  like  the  old 
darkey’s  coon  trap,  it  catches  them 
“  a-goin’  as  well  as  a-comin.”  It  is  as 
sure  as  lightning,  and  never  misses  fire. 
A  neighbor  caught  upwards  of  30  in  his 
garden  in  one  season.  If  W.  W.  gets  one 
of  these,  he  will  never  live  to  wear  it  out. 

Coulterville,  Ill.  a.  w  p. 

Go  Hunting  for  Them. 

I  have  been  very  much  troubled  with 
moles,  but  coneluded  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Dating  last  year,  I  caught  and  killed  (57 
on  my  little  farm  of  40  acres.  The  plan 
cost  no  money.  I  go  to  the  infested  field 
or  garden  at  least  by  five  o’clock  in  the 
xnorning,  at  11  A.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  and 
watch  for  them  to  work  ;  for  they 
almost  invariably  do  their  work  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  five  and  six 
in  the  evening,  and  between  11  and  12  in 
the  forenoon.  Several  times  I  have 
caught  as  many  as  six  before  breakfast. 

I  have  tried  strychnine  without  any 
good  results.  Just  after  a  rain  is  the 
best  time.  One  must  walk  very  carefully 
as  they  will  stop  work  at  the  least  alarm. 

Farmington,  Mo.  t.  b.  c. 

An  Old  Mole  Question. 

I  believe  as  fully  as  I  believe  anything 
that  moles  eat  peas  and  sweet  corn  and 
potatoes  and  tulip  bulbs  at  eertain  times 
and  under  certain  conditions,  and  that 
the  time  when  they  do  it  is  such  as  to 
make  them  great  pests.  They  eat  the 
peas  and  sweet  corn  after  planting  when 
the  seeds  have  swelled  enough  to  make 
them  soft,  and  before  the  sprouts  have 
grown  much,  if  any.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  a  Western  professor  had  ex¬ 
amined  many  hundred  mole  stomachs 
without  finding  a  trace  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  Very  likely.  It  is  easily  possible 
that  the  examination  of  many  thousand 
buman  stomachs  would  not  disclose  a 
trace  of  an  oyster,  but  it  would  not  prove 
that  men  never  eat  oysters.  I  was  once 
discussing  the  question  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
who  knocked  me  out  by  stating  that  the 
structure  of  the  mole’s  teeth  was  such 
that  they  were  totally  unfitted  for  eating 
vegetable  matter  and  of  course  could  rwt 
do  it.  I  bad  no  male  at  hand  and  never 
had  looked  at  one’s  teeth,  and  so  had  no 
answer  to  make.  The  next  time  I  got  a 
chance  I  examined  a  mole’s  teeth  and 
found  them  quite  as  well  fitted  to  eat 
peas  as  my  own  were.  Except  for  size, 
it  requires  an  expert  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  mole’s  teeth  and  human 


teeth.  I  also  read  a  year  or  so  ago  that 
a  lady  in  Oregon  had  caught  a  mole,  shut 
him  up  and  fed  him  on  a  vegetable  diet 
and  that  the  mole  took  kindly  to  it  and 
throve  on  it.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
it  is  an  experiment  that  is  easily  tried 
and  I  propose  that  a  lot  of  us  try  it  and 
report  the  result  to  The  Ruka.l.  We  can 
easily  demonstrate  whether  moles  will 
eat  peas  and  sweet  corn  or  not,  and 
whether  they  will  do  it  when  they  have 
insects  and  worms  at  hand.  f.  hodoman 
Dug  Them  Out. 

Last  spring  I  had  tried  various  methods 
of  poisoning  moles,  but  could  see  little 
evidence  of  having  accomplished  my  pur¬ 
pose.  One  day  I  saw  where  one  was 
“  bunching  up  ”  the  ground,  and  quickly 
spaded  him  out ;  that  whetted  my  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  varmints,  and  I  was  never 
about  the  house  or  garden,  morning, 
noon  or  night,  without  an  eye  out  for 
’em.  The  record  of  the  season  was  41 
moles  eaught  with  spade  and  trowel 
My  wife  caught  about  half  as  many  as  I 
did.  I  think  we  caught  more  than  two 
thirds  of  them  in  three  places  where  we 
diseovered  they  had  underground  high 
ways  leading  from  under  the  house  to 
the  garden.  By  tramping  down  the  soil 
here  as  often  as  we  found  it  opened  up 
and  keeping  a  lookout,  we  would  fre 
quently  catch  one  opening  it  up  again 
and  throw  him  out.  I  think  we  got  all 
of  those  that  had  their  nesting  places 
under  the  house.  There  are  plenty  more 
in  the  surrounding  fields,  but  1  don’t 
think  there  will  be  quite  so  many  in  our 
garden  again.  You  should  see  how  wife 
got  on  her  mettle  when  one  got  into  her 
pansy  bed  ;  watched  for  him  like  a  cat 
for  a  mouse,  and  got  him,  too.  w.  O.  n. 

Belleville,  Ohio. 


THE  LIFE  MORE  THAN  MEAT. 

Before  I  open  each  number  of  The  R 
N.-Y.,  I  say  to  myself:  “Now  for  the 
atmosphere  of  an  editor  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors,  who  persistently  tell  the  farmer 
how  to  make  money.”  This  seems 
to  be  the  settled  policy  ;  against  the 
wisdom  of  which  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  The  political  and  religious  press 
keep  this  subject  in  a  good  deal 
of  sand.  With  you  the  idea  is  in  a 
soluble  state,  it  is  easily  grasped  by  the 
farmer.  Yet,  with  it  all,  I  judge  you 
must  often  get  uphearted,  and  think  of 
a  higher  aim.  For  the  farmer  is  so 
often  foiled  in  his  efforts  by  bugs, 
drought,  mildew,  tuberculosis,  scamps 
as  commission  men,  in  short,  by  stupidity 
and  folly  bred  by  his  own  eagerness  to 
get  gain.  Other  men  in  business,  aiming 
only  at  making  money,  expect  reverses, 
but  they  do  not  let  all  mankind  know 
where  they  lose,  why  they  lose  and  what 
they  lose.  They  carry  a  calm  face,  are 
well-fed  ;  they  have  all  that  heart  could 
wish;  are  respected,  riding  around  in  fine 
style,  when,  if  their  debts  were  paid,  they 
would  have  nothing,  many  of  them.  But 
this  you  would  not  discern  from  their 
outward  life.  Nobody  calls  them  “  Hay¬ 
seeds”  or  other  hard  names. 

Now  I  ask  myself  the  question  often, 
Why  is  it  that  the  farmer  is  so  ridiculed? 
Why  is  his  occupation  and  the  labor  of  his 
hands  so  open  to  law,  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt?  If  some  expert  declares  that  there 
is  danger  from  impure  milk,  a  whole 
county  is  put  under  lawful  espionage.  I 
would  quit  ministering  to  city  people  be¬ 
fore  I  would  be  harassed  so.  Do  the 
city  people  want  to  make  the  condition 
of  the  farmer  as  low  as  that  of  their 
coachman  ?  It  may  be  that  milk  is  a 
necessity,  and  pure  milk  a  valuable  prod¬ 
uct  ;  but  cannot  the  farmer  see  that  the 
city  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  hold  a 
rod  over  him  and  despise  him?  And  why? 
May  it  not  be  that  he  has  too  low  an 
aim— only  one — to  make  money  ?  We 
would  despise  any  man— judge,  lawyer 
or  preacher — whose  only  object  was  to 
make  money  out  of  his  occupation.  The 
farmer  cannot  expect  a  just  judgment 
will  escape  him.  If  the  farmer  nad  other 
objects  in  life  which  would  appeal  to  and 
develop  his  self-respect ;  if  _  he  kept  the 
love  of  money  :n  subjection,  he  would 
not  put  himself  at  the  mercy  of  every  hue 
and  cry  of  city  people.  He  would  also 
find  that  his  occupation  would  not  be  so 
bolstered  up  by  law,  or  be  the  object  of 
so  much  legislation.  He  would  reduce 
some  of  his  expenses,  and  go  about  his 
business  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  some 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  I  do  not  see  why 
he  should  rise  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning 


If  the  following  letters  had  been  written 
by  your  best  known  and  most  esteemed 
neighbors  they  could  be  no  more  worthy  of 
your  confidence  than  they  now  are,  coming, 
as  they  do,  from  well  known,  intelligent,  and 
trustworthy  citizens,  who,  in  their  several 
neighborhoods,  enjoy  the  fullest  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  who  know  them.  The 
subject  of  the  above  portrait  is  a  well 
known  and  much  respected  lady,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Foster,  residing  at  No.  33  Chapin  Street, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  She  writes  to  Dr.  R. 
V.  Pierce,  Chief  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and,.  Surgical  Institute 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  follows:  “I  was 
troubled  with  eczema,  or  salt-rheum,  seven 
years.  I  doctored  with  a  number  of 
our  homo  physicians  and  received  no 
benefit  whatever.  I  also  took  treatment 
from  physicians  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  Binghamton,  and 
received  no  benefit  from  them.  In  fact 
I  have  paid  out  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
doctors  without  benefit.  My  brother  came 
to  visit  us  from  the  West  and  he  told  me  to 
try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
He  had  taken  it  and  it  had  cured  him.  I 
have  taken  ten  bottles  of  the  ‘Discovery,’ 
and  am  entirely  cured,  and  if  there  should 
bo  any  one  wishing  any  information  I  would 
gladly  correspond  wdth  them,  if  they  enclose 
return  stamped  envelope.” 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  following  from 
Mr.  J.  A.  Buxton,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Jackson,  N.  C.,  who  says:  “I  had 
been  troubled  with  skin  disease  all  my 
life.  As  I  grew  older  the  disease  seemM 
to  be  taking  a  stronger  hold  upon  me.  I  tried 
many  advertised  remedies  with  no  benefit, 
until  I  was  led  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  When  I  began  taking 
it  my  health  w'as  very  poor  ;  in  fact,  several 
persons  have  since  told  me  that  they  thought 
I  had  the  consumption.  I  weighed  only  about 
125  pounds.  The  eruption  on  my  skin  was 
accompanied  by  severe  itching.  It  was  first 
confined  to  my  face,  but  afterwards  spread 
over  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  itching  be¬ 
came  simply  unbearable.  This  was  my  con¬ 
dition  w'hen  I  began  taking  the  ‘Discovery.’ 
When  I  would  rub  the  parts  affected  a  kind 
of  branny  scale  would  fall  off. 


For  a  while  I  saw  no  change  or  benefit 
from  taking  the  ‘Discovery,’  but  I  persisted 
in  its  use,  kewing  my  bowels  open  by  taking 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets,  and  taking  as 
much  outdoor  exercise  as  was  possible,  until 
I  began  to  gain  in  flesh,  and  CTadually  the 
disease  released  its  hold.  I  took  during  the 
year  somewhere  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  bot¬ 
tles  of  the  ‘Discovery.’  It  has  now  been 
four  years  since  I  first  used  it,  and  though 
not  using  scarcely  any  since  the  first  year, 
my  health  continues  good.  My  average 
weight  being  155  to  160  pounds,  instead  of 
125,  as  it  was  when  I  began  the  use  of  the 
‘  Discovery.’  Many  persons  have  reminded 
me  of  my  improved  appiearance.  Some 
say  I  look  younger  than  I  did  six  years 
ago  when  I  was  married.  I  am  now  forty- 
eight  years  old,  and  stronger,  and  enjoy 
better  health  than  I  have  ever  done  before 
in  my  life.”  Yours  truly. 


Thousands  bear  testimony,  in  equally  strong 
terms,  to  the  efficacy  of  this  wonderful  rem¬ 
edy  in  curing  the  most  obstinate  diseases.  It 
rouses  every  organ  into  healthy  action,  puri¬ 
fies,  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood,  and, 
through  it,  cleanses  and  renews  the  whole 
system.  All  blood,  skin,  and  scalp  diseases, 
from  a  common  blotch,  or  eruption,  to  the 
worst  scrofula  are  cured  by  it.  For  tetter, 
salt-rheum,  eczema,  erysipelas,  boils,  car¬ 
buncles,  goitre,  or  thick  neck,  and  enlarged 
glands  and  swellings,  it  is  an  unequaled 
remedy.  Virulent,  contagious,  blood-poison 
is  robl^  of  its  terrors  by  the  “  Discovery  ” 
and  by  its  persevering  use  the  most  tainted 
system  renovated  and  built  up  anew. 

A  Book  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  with  col¬ 
ored  plates,  illustrating  the  various  erup¬ 
tions,  mailed  by  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
receipt  of  six  cents  for  postage.  Or,  a 
Book  on  Scrofulous  Diseases,  as  Hip-Joint 
Disease,  “Fever  Sores,”  “White  Swellings,” 
“  Old  Sores,”  or  Ulcers,  mailed  few  same 
amount  in  stamps. 


to  get  a  glass  of  milk  on  the  table  of 
some  man  in  town  who  comes  down  to 
breakfast  at  10  if  he  chooses.  The  farmer 
has  taken  the  matter  of  making  money 
too  seriously.  Is  there  any  need  of  his 
being  the  slave  of  city  people  ?  Is  not 
this  the  reason  why  they  ridicule  him  ? 
Retaliating  by  calling  middlemen  rob¬ 
bers  does  not  alter  the  condition  of 
things.  If  he  wants  to  be  free  from  mid¬ 
dlemen — and  allow  middlemen  to  live, 
too,  let  him  set  before  himself  some  other 
object  besides  merely  making  money. 

GOLD  BUG  FAKMKR. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


50c. 


per  Dox 


6  for  S».50. 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO.* 
Schenectady  ,N.Y. 
and  Brockvil]e,Ont» 


Blood 

Builder 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  ^Knlfe  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  U.  U.  Mason,  M.  t>.,  Chatham.  N.  v. 


Gents’ 


pn  r  r  Send  ns  vour  full  name  and  ad- 
I  KlL  dress  and  we  will  send  youa  Im.s 
of  our  fiuesi  10c  cigars,  retail 
value  $5.00,  fur  $2.98. 
In  order  to  introduce  tliisbrand  we  will  send 
you  FJiEE  this  elegant  watch,  stem  w  iiid 
and  stem  set,  gold  tiuished,  beaulifullv 
engiaved  and  emial  in  appearance  and 
as  good  a  timekeeper  as  the  average 
$25.00  gold  6Iled  watch.  We  send 
the  50  cigars  and  watch  togethtr 
C.  O.  D.,  cost  only  <12.98.  You 
examine  them  at  the  express 
office  and  if  satisfactory  pay  the 
agent  the  amount  and  they  are 
yours.  Write  to  rlay.  Mention 
whether  yon  want  ladies'  or 
gents*  size 'watch-  Address, 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  & 
%%  IMPORTING  CO., 

w  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicaee,  HI. 


rOURNAME  ON/ 


25  Lovelyii  l  RhNC.^t  ksife. 

C'lriK  \\  Pocket  Pen- 

ImtsGOLD 

Pgfj  4 

fliu  Outfit,  10  cts.  Kl.NU  CABI)  CO.,  NUUTU  lUYM,  COA'N. 


AGENTS$75A,^:«.«^ 

using  or  seliing  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO  .Theiuoti- 

ero  method,  ubeU  iu  all  factories 
u>  plate  oew  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  Dickel,  etc  ,  ou  watches, 
jewelry,  table- w'are,  bicycles  au(l 
all  metal  goods ;  tine  outfits  for 
agents;  difierent  sizes;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
experience;  no  limit  to  plating 
needed ;  a  great  nmuey  maker. 

VV.  P,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

CuBious  Twixs. — We  have  a  pair  of 
twin  heifer  calves  that  are  quite  a  curi¬ 
osity.  They  -were  dropped  September 
18.  One  is  a  solid-color  fawn,  black 
points,  like  their  full-blood  Jersey  sire, 
while  the  other  is  red  and  white,  like  the 
mother,  showing  no  outward  sign  of  Jer¬ 
sey  blood  at  all.  w.  o.  d. 

Belleville,  O. 

The  Best  Corn. — Is  there  any  corn 
grown  in  this  latitude,  from  an  acre  of 
which,  fed  as  a  soiling  crop,  more  butter 
can  be  made  than  from  the  Evergreen 
sweet  corn  ?  Is  there  any  advantage  in 
mixing  white  with  yellow  corn,  to  be 
raised  as  a  grain  crop  ?  c.  H. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  answer  would  be  “  No” 
to  both  questions.  We  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction  ! 

A  Thoroughbred  Ciioss. — What  kind 
of  cross  will  a  Thoroughbred  running 
stallion  make  on  common  mares  ?  lie  is 
six  years  old  and  is  broken  to  trot,  but 
comes  of  running  stock.  G.  f.  d. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  kind  of  mares  used.  Such  a  colt 
from  a  blocky  mare  not  built  for  quick 
travel,  would  be  of  but  little  value.  With 
lighter  driving  mares,  this  cross  would 
work  well.  It  is  a  favorite  one  with  some 
breeders  for  developing  trotting  stock. 
The  late  Senator  Stanford,  of  California, 
used  running  stallions  on  his  trotting' 
mares  quite  frequently. 

A  Canadian  Dog  Law. — The  Province 
of  Ontario  is  said  to  be  the  only  State 
or  Province  in  America  that  has  passed 
a  really  restrictive  dog  law.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Live  Stock  Journal  gives  this  synop¬ 
sis  of  it;  “The  law  provides  that  any 
dog  may  be  killed,  which  is  found  pur¬ 
suing,  worrying,  or  injuring  sheep;  that 
any  dog  found  in  any  enclosed  field  giving 
tongue  and  terrifying  sheep,  or  found  by 
any  one  straying  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  on  any  farm  where  sheep  are 
kept,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  person 
who  notices  him.  In  order,  however,  to 
prevent  the  needless  destruction  of  dogs, 
it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  law  that 
dogs  belonging  to  a  neighbor  are  exempt, 
as  are  all  dogs  securely  muzzled,  or  ac¬ 
companied  by,  or  within  reasonable  call 
or  control  of,  the  owners  or  those  who 
have  charge  of  them,  unless  there  is 
reasonable  apprehension  that  the  dogs 
in  question  are  likely  to  pursue  or  in¬ 
jure  the  sheep  on  the  farm  on  which 
they  are  trespassing.  The  law  gives  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  for  the  destruction  of 
dogs  whose  owners  have  refused  to  pay 
the  dog  tax.  The  collector  is  to  report 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  said  justice 
shall  issue  an  order  for  the  dog  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  his  owner  or  by  a  constable, 
and  the  constable  may  enter  the  premises 
of  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  dog  for 
that  purpose.  When  it  is  proved  that  a 
dog  has  killed  sheep,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  may  order  the  dog  to  be  destroyed 
by  his  owner  within  three  days,  or,  in 
default,  may  impose  a  penalty,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $20  with  costs.  The  owner  of  the 
sheep  killed  or  injured  by  a  dog  may  re¬ 
cover  damages  from  the  owner  or  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  dog  by  bringing  an  action 
for  damages  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  said  justice  may  apportion  the 
damages  among  the  respective  owners  of 
the  dogs  that  worried  the  sheep.  In 
cases  where  two  or  more  dogs  have  been 
engaged  in  worrying  sheep,  and  only  one 
has  been  identified,  the  magistrate  may 
apportion  the  damages  that  the  owner 
of  the  dog  identified  has  to  pay.” 

Ayrshire  Cows. — A  writer  in  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  gives  this  statement  about 
Ayrshires — which  is  certainly  very  fair  : 

“  I  have  in  my  own  herd  the  full- bloods 
of  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire,  and 
the  more  I  come  to  see  and  know  the 
Ayrshire,  the  greater  is  my  admiration 
for  her.  She  is  the  greatest  forager  I 


have  ever  seen.  When  the  other  cows 
are  lying  down  in  the  shade,  the  Ayr¬ 
shires  are  busy  at  work,  and  when  the 
others  come  to  the  barn  with  lank  sides 
the  Ayrshires  will  all  come  to  the  stable 
as  full  as  a  tick,  and  with  their  udders 
distended  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
Reared  among  the  hills  of  Ayrshire,  in 
Scotland,  and  accustomed  to  seek  her 
living  along  the  rugged  hillsides  of  that 
country,  in  a  climate  much  like  our  own, 
she  has  acquired  a  hardy  constitution 
and  wiry  nature  that  especially  fits  her 
for  the  changeable  climate  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States.  For  steadiness 
and  persistence  of  flow,  the  Aryshire  is 
without  an  equal.  Rarely  going  dry 
more  than  four  to  six  weeks,  taking  the 
year  together,  she  is  the  greatest  average 
yielder  of  all  the  breeds,  in  number  of 
pounds  of  milk,  and  the  quality  is  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Guernsey  or 
Jersey,  rarely  requiring  more  than  18  to 
20  pounds  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  butter. 
Her  hardy  qualities  make  her  a  most 
desirable  cross  upon  most  other  breeds. 
The  Ayrshire  is  wonderfully  prepotent 
in  transmitting  her  hardy  constitution  to 
her  offspring,  and  their  uniformity  of 
milk  qualities  equals,  if  it  does  not  sur¬ 
pass,  that  of  any  other  breed.  I  made  a 
careful  test  of  several  young  heifers  from 
the  same  father  and  whose  mothers  were 
of  mixed  native  variety.  They  all  gave 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  milk,  and  the 
cream  and  fat  test  of  all  them  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  uniform;  the  difference  was 
not  more  than  any  cow  will  vary  from 
day  to  day.  The  quantity  of  flow  was 
also  nearly  uniform.  A  cold  storm  or 
sudden  change  produces  but  a  very  slight 
effect  on  the  quantity  of  milk  ;  and  for 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  I  have 
found  no  breed  that  on  the  average  will 
equal  this  for  combined  flow  of  milk  and 
product  of  butter.” 


BREEDING  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

DON  T  MIX  BEEF  AND  MILK. 

The  principles  of  the  breeding  of  our 
dairy  stock  are  penetrating  the  farming 
community  and  the  agitation  of  such 
ideas  in  our  fanners’  papers  and  at 
farmers’  meetings,  should  always  be  in 
order.  To  start  right  is  a  great  way 
towards  success  ;  for  in  starting  a  dairy 
both  quality  and  the  volume  of  the  cow’s 
milk  should  be  determined.  Food  must 
create  an  important  part,  and  then  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  must  continue.  To 
raise  a  dairy  breed  of  cattle  without  a 
definite  end  in  view,  or  to  attempt  to 
improve  our  dairy  stock  without  having 
in  mind  a  well  defined  animal  for  the 
purpose  intended,  is  simply  haphazard 
business.  Then  how  important  that  our 
stock  should  be  adapted  to  the  purpose 
intended  ;  either  as  milkers  for  the  dairy 
or  as  beefers.  Each  are  what  they  natur¬ 
ally  are,  from  heredity.  Heredity  cuts 
both  ways,  and  it  applies  to  bad  breed¬ 
ing  just  as  clearly  as  to  good  breeding. 

It  matters  not  which  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle  we  are  using  for  dairy 
purposes,  if  we  have  those  that,  in  the 
milking  season,  lay  fat  on  the  body  from 
the  food  consumed  instead  of  the  flow  of 
milk  in  the  pail,  abandon  them  as  milk¬ 
ers.  The  great  milkers  are  produced  at 
the  expense  of  flesh  and  quality  of  milk. 
The  butter  cows  are  produced  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  flesh  and  quantity  of  milk.  The 
beef  cows  are  produced  at  the  expense  of 
both  milk  and  butter  qualities.  How 
essential  that  we  ferret  out  these  differ¬ 
ences  in  our  dairy  cows,  and  get  on  a 
line  of  breeding  much  better  than  many 
of  us  have  at  present.  By  making 
marked  selections,  the  dairymen  of  the 
country  could  better  themselves  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  in  a  very  few  years.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  care  in  breeding, 
that  whatever  the  breed  or  cross-breed, 
those  that  lay  on  flesh,  and  those  that 
give  a  good  flow  of  milk  from  the  food 
consumed,  should  never  be  bred  together. 
An  animal,  from  a  breeder’s  standpoint, 
represents  its  entire  ancestry  rolled  into 
one,  and  breeding  for  the  mDtherhood 


and  fatherhood  of  our  coming  dairies  is 
emphatically  a  work  for  the  future 
Many  dairy  breeders  claim  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  breed  cows  that  are 
suitable  and  adapted  for  both  purposes, 
as  milk  and  beef  combined.  My  word 
for  it,  it  can’t  be  done.  That  is  where 
and  how  we  get  the  go-betweens.  No  one 
can  determine  the  character  of  a  sire  or 
cow  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  the 
father  or  mother.  The  sires  for  our  com¬ 
ing  dairies  should  be  selected  with  great 
care.  A  careful  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  ancestors  in  the  female 
line,  will  usually  reveal  the  qualities  of 
the  male.  He  should  be  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  dairy  cows  of  great  natural 
capacity.  He  should  have  age,  from 
three  years  old  to  as  old  as  he  is  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Some  say  an  old  bull  is  too  danger¬ 
ous.  Dishorn  him  :  put  him  to  work, 
then  there  is  no  danger.  It  is  a  great 
drawback  to  the  progress  of  good  dairy 
breeding  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  men  who  own  the  cows  of  the  land, 
either  have  no  idea  at  all  about  the  true 
principles  of  dairy  breeding,  or  else  they 
are  controlled  by  very  unsound  ideas. 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y.  o.  h.  s 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  foUowlntt  Is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGII 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

BuoOKlflKr.i)  Faum,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  jrave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKE  BKOS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Frle  Co.,  <). 


Q  a  T  At  CrystHl  T.ake  Farm, 
-F  Ravenna,  Ohio, 


Ten  EleRantly  Bred 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Seven  to  eighteen  months  old.  Out  of  dams  with  a 
milk  record  of  10.000  to  18.000  pounds  In  one  year. 
Come  and  see  them  or  send  for  a  descriptive  circular 

W.  J.  HAYES. 


FOR  SALE 


■Ten  cows,  fresh  this  fall  j 
nine  heifer  calves  undone 
bull,  .lersey  grades,  three 
to  eight  months  old,  from  a  dairy  tli at  averages  1100 
pounds  butter;  price,  ■12..'>0  per  head.  Price  of  cows, 
836  per  head.  One  full-blooded  .Jersey  bull,  Qve  years 
old,  will  work  on  tread-power;  price,  $.35. 

D.  C.  SIMPSON,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year- 
1  Ing  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21^,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  'A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata 
logue.  THE  WIL1.0W8, 

Gao.  B.  BRaoK,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


The  Fkbttino  of  Ciitr.DREN  is  frequently  caused 
by  Worms,  Irritation  In  stomach  and  bowels,  a  fetid 
breath,  constant  thirst,  an  Irregular  and  greedy  ap¬ 
petite,  which  often  craves  strange  things,  are  among 
the  common  symptoms.  You  will  find  Dr.  Jayne's 
Tonic  Vermifuge  a  handy  remedy  for  them,  and  an 
excellent  Tonic  for  the  Dyspepsia  of  old  and  young 
Sold  by  all  Drngglsts.-Adw. 

The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

THE  DAIRY  MARKET  PAPER. 

Gives  the  most  complete  and  reliable  market  In¬ 
formation  obtainable  Published  every  Monday 
afternoon  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Subscjlptlon  price,  fl  00  per  year. 
With  TUB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  the  two  81.75. 

Address,  for  Sample  Copy,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


The  ”  Le  Roy  Mills” 

F.  F.  Dairy  Salt 

Is  preferred  by  the  best  butter  and  cheese-makers 
In  the  country,  because  It  is  the  purest,  strongest 
and  best  salt  made  Pure  white.  Always  uniform. 
Never  gets  hard,  (.'osts  no  more  than  common  salt 
Try  It  If  YOU  like  It  Insist  on  having  It,  and  your 
dealer  will  get  It.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  de¬ 
livered.  Lk  ROY  SALT  CO.,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


oix  OAttle  □Ply, 


The  Best 
Compound 


Sample  pound  by  mall  25c.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


and  Jaaes  n.  Tamer* 


"Silos  and  Ensilage  with  Hints  to  Dairymen” 

By  Fref.  Samael  Johnson  „  —U^i^Thla  Ig  the  best  work  yo# 
published  on  tlds  interest¬ 
ing  and  economic  subject, 
and  every  Dairyman  and 
,  Stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
kind,  should  have  ono.  Freo 
,  witliourcatalogofthe‘‘Ohlo” 
fEnsilage  and  Fodder  Cuttera 
and  Carriers, and  plans  f  or.Suo, 
THE  SILVER  MFQ.  CQ-, 
SALEM,  -  -  -  IHiO. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
BO  sure  to  retirrn  aproUtasthe 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own¬ 
ers  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  "  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  throe  times  its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


I  AA  UNREGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
I  ^11  for  sale:  Lambs,  Yearlings,  two-year-olds 
■  and  older;  ewes  and  rams  from  registered 

Imported  sires.  Address 

G.  M.  VOORUEEH,  Box3«l.  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 


Chester  Vlin*, 
and  Poland  (’blsa 
Jersey,  Quernsey  and 
Hulsloln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Fancy  Psaltry.  Hunting 
Dogs,  Catalogue, 
Co*.  Penna. 


Q  A  T  1?  -ILeglsterod  BERKSHIRE 
-1  VJlV  k5T.\. J. jXli.  PIGS  of  desirable  largo 
English  Strains.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

GEO.  ST&PLIN,  Jit.,  Mannsvllle,  JelT.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A||FQ|||BpQ— Choice  and  Pure.  Young  Boars 
V  IlCdlll  VI C  V  and  Sows.  Pigs  from  mature 
stock.  ED.  8.  HlIiL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y 


WANT  BUYER  /,T.  CHESTER  WHITE 

boar  pig,  three  months  old;  price  reasonable.  From 
fine  registered  sow.  and  sired  by  Keiinett  Petiro 
(laofi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  boars  In  this  coun¬ 
try;  also  sow  pig  from  same  litter.  W.  S.  TEATOR, 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Finn  POOLTRI 


All  varieties 
PIGS,  PUPS, 
Pea  Fowls, TUR¬ 
KEYS,  Pigeons, 
Ducks,  etc.,  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 


Missouri  Poultry  and  Pet  Stoek  Club, 

Klrksville,  Mo. 


MUST  SELL 


150  Mammoth  Pekin  Breeding 
Ducks  to  make  room  for  young 
stock.  They  go  at  half  price  If 
sold  quick.  Will  satisfy  you  or  return  your  money. 
BROOK8IDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


DIMF  TRFP  FARII  /  KGGS  for  Hatching 

rlRC  inCE  rAlfIVI,  y  Prices  reduced. 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.  i  32-page  catalogue  free 


SHOO-FLT 


Saves  Dairymen  |m|l  I  IflllQ  O’S 
and  Horsemen'  lillLLIURu  D 
No  B'Uea  or  Sores.  more  milk.  Agts. 
|!)0  mo.  Shoo-Flv  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Falrmount  Ave.,Phlla. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  up«n  the  science  of  feeding  Ip  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  W^.OU, 
TUB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


HFRf)  ENSILAGE  And  FODDER  GUTTER 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable,  Light  Running.  Verj 
Little  Gearing,  Patent  Adjustable  Boxes. 

See  dcscriptiuu  uf  our  Fudder  Cutter  and  Peck 
Uusklug  uucl  ShclUiig  Attachment. 

CUT  YOUR  CORN  STALKS  AND  SAVE  ONE-HALF. 


Our 


NEW  CHIEF  TREAD  POWER 


miNKCAPOLIS, 

miNN. 


with  Keel  uiid  Compound  Gear  appeals  to  every  one 
desiring  u  first-clast  power  to  drive  our  lIF.KG  LN, 
SILAGE  CUTTERS.  IIEKOFEED  MILLS,  Wood 
Saws,  Corn  Shcllers  and  Cream  Separators. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE. 

APPLETON  MFG,  CO. , 


THYMO-CRESOL 

a  IE  I  IflW  UllkWUl.  Mange;  ail  akin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  ETpCE 

To  dalrraen  or  others  who  will  tue  It,  we  will  send  hall  a  reain^ll,tree,  U  they  will  I  Im  Abi  Bhi  ■ 
forward  SO  eenta  to  jmr  pottage.  Why  not  try  the  Beet  Batter  Wrapper ! 

O,  EIiUOT  A  OU.i  Paper  Btanufaoturera,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

A  maiden  In  Boston  he  wanted  to  klsa 
AlthouKh  'twere  a  kiss  frappe, 

Bnt  when  he  attempted  to  osculate  her 
The  maiden  had  something  to  say, 

To-wlt : 

"  Bzcnse  me,  dear  ^lr,  If  I  seem  to  be  rude. 

But  bacteriological  bliss 
Is  not  what  I  want,  and  kiss  me  ron  cawn’t 
For  microbes  exist  In  a  kiss.” 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  Susie  (of  10)  :  “  Ethel,  what  is  a 

marriasreable  age  ?  ’’  Ethel  (of  26)  : 
“  Anywhere  between  15  and  death.” — 
Puck. 

‘'Welu,  I  don’t  care;  there’s  one  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  low  ceilings,”  said 
Mrs  Oldhouse  to  Mrs.  Newhouse  ;  “  you 
can  slap  mosquitoes  better.” — Boston 
Courier. 

Little  Charley  :  “  Papa,  will  you  buy 
me  a  drum  ?”  Fond  Father  :  “Ah,  hut. 
my  boy,  you  will  disturb  me  very  much 
if  I  do.”  Charley:  “Oh,  no,  papa,  I 
won’t  drum  except  when  you  are  asleep.” 
-lid-Bits. 

Oroom  :  “  I  say,  will  you  see  the  min¬ 

ister  for  me.  I — I — quite  forgot  the  wed¬ 
ding  fee.”  Father-in-law:  “Young  man, 
you  are  beginning  early.  I  expected  you 
hack  from  your  wedding  tour  before  this 
began.” — Life. 

“Call  these  fine  cattle? ’’said  a  big 
countryman  at  an  agricultural  show, 
where  for  some  time  he  had  been  annoy¬ 
ing  the  exhibitors  by  depreciating  their 
stock.  “  They  ain’t  nothin’  to  what  my 
folks  raise.  Why,  my  father  raised  the 
biggest  calf  of  any  farmer  round  our 
part.”  “  Ah,”  said  a  bystander,  looking 
at  him;  “  we  can  quite  believe  that!” — 
London  Tld-Bits. 

PiNCHCASH  (excitedly)  :  “  What  in 

thunder  do  you  mean  by  publishing  that 
obituary  notice  of  me  ?  I  ain’t  dead,  not 
by  a  longways.”  The  Editor  (calmly): 
“Well,  well!  It  does  look  that  way, 
doesn’t  it?  You  see,  I  sent  you  more 
than  20  le’ters  asking  you  to  come  in  and 
pay  something  on  the  14  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  you  owe.  I  didn’t  get  an  answer  or 
see  anything  of  you,  and  I  thought  sure 
you  must  be  dead.  S'pose  you  settle,  and 
I’ll  print  a  retraction  free  of  charge. 
Thanks;  that’s  just  the  right  change. 
Come  in  again.” — Fireside  Companion. 


In  wrltlns  to  advertlserB,  please  always  mentloc 
Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yohkbr. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

AtWIIOLE.SAT.K  PRICES, l)elivere»l  FREE, 
For  Hoiisos,  Barns, Roofs,  all  colors.  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
prollts.  In  use  51  years.  Kndoi-seti  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Ix'w  prices  wil  fmri)ri8e  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQEUSOLL,  2  l(i  Flymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


the  .  . 
GRtAlAMERlCAF 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 


containing  over  2, t 
ri%CEa  tested  recipes.  3 
pages  bound  in  cloth.  Don’tfail 

mmil  ATC  H-C  LOC 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  partlcula 
address  The  ORKAT  AlilERICAlY  TEA  CC 
P,  O.  Box  »87.  New  YorR  City,  N.  Y, 


•A?ir>  MdOA  av»k  “iJS  ptl  .soigo  Mouvjfi 


‘SSVU/  ‘UQ/sng  *1SPJ0«jbhZI-Z  nsiiapa3A\.i£-6l 

K  if  "00  ynssHONiM  y  Hims 
ADUSQ  KMI  ’Ava-oj,  tiKias 


_ _ _ _  ’ODIBO  4se 

-juau  jrio  oj  luas  ssaippn  puBauiau 
.jnoA  81  jan.w  aA\  uv  •eiUBAi  jRinofj 
-jBd  juoX  Suipjnaaj  uoiinnijojui 
inioeds  pnu  ‘enSorBiuo  peivJtsnni 
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Prnvfirfiial 

1  iUlUilJlUl^  achieving  a  popular¬ 
ity  never  before  accorded  even  to  Colum- 
bias.  Seven  new  peerless  wheels  which  need 
only  to  be  seen  to  be 
j  '  appreciated.  Their 
l^auty  appeals  to 
the  eye,  and  their 
construction  to  the 
y  every 

wheelman  in  the 
land,  while  their  standard  price  of  $125 
proves  particularly  attractive  to  purchasers 
of  high  grade  bicycles. 
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free,  or  we  mail  it  for  two  two-cent  stamps. 
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I  AVork  Crowds  tlie  Farmer 

Iwhen  baying,  corn  cultivation  and  harvest 
jeome  close  together.  Clover  and  grass 


( IFarranfed. ) 


LIGHTEST 

DRAFT, 

■  MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
AND  PERFECT 
•  In  use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  and  cleans 
'  It  ready  for 
market. 


Hay  Coders 


Imust  be  cut  at  Just  the  right  time  and 
quickly  handled  to  make  prime  hay.  Must 
not  lay  in  swath  to  sunburn;  must  not  be 
threshed  in  loading.  For  quick  and  good 
work,  light  draft  and  durability,  the  | 

Keystone  Hay  Loader  | 

is  positively  unequalled. 

Get  our  free  pamphlet,  “Quick  Haying.” 
KEYSTONE  MEG.  CO.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
Branch  houses  well  located.  Mention  this' 


Rakes  and  elevates  hay  from  either  swath 
or  windrow;  elevates  all  the  hay,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  hay.  Perfectly  .smooth  and 
steady  in  action.  Docs  not  bunch,  tangle 
or  wad  the  hay.  The  liglitest  draft  Loader 
made.  Write  for  detailed  description. 
SANDWICH  MFC.  CO., 

110  Main  St.,  Sandwiclk,  Ill, 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Saw  Mills,  Shingle  and 
Grist  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Traction 

Threshing  Maehlnes.W^^^^^^^^SMOT|^^ 

CULTIVATORS,  ' 

and  Machinery  generally,  a  specialty.  Rend  for  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

A.  B.FAIiQUHAU  CO.,  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 
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The  Butler  Accumulator 
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for  your  A 

Wagons 

Any  size  you 
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BJTTCK 


WHIPPLE’S 


SUPrLKMENTAKV-An.TUSTABLK 


This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  minutes.  I  wl.l 
send  a  sample  to  anv 
reliable  farmer  en 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
discount  of  .30  per  cent 
on  the  first  order 
from  a  neighborhood 
for  iDtroduclog  the 
tire.  Write  for  prices 
and  particulars  Ad¬ 
dress 


want.  20  to  .56  [  VT] 
Inches  high.  I  - j 
'I’ircs  1  fo  S  Eiii 
Inches  wide— 
hulls  to  tltiiny  j 
axle.  Saves  c,. - 
Cost  many 
limesin  ase.t- 
son  to  have  set  V  -  : 
of  low  wheels  V 
to  fit  j’our  wa- 
gon  for  hauling  'yE 
grain,  fodder, 
manure,  hogs,  Ac.  'S 
No  resetting  of  tires. ' 
Catl’g/ree.  Address 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  ; 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  in  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 
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Hireet,  New  York. 


PArc  frequently  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  Dr.  Babcock's  process  is  used.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  buy  a  cheap  Babcock  Tester.  You  had  better  have 
none.  Because,  tests  made  in  a  cheap  Tester  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  Our  apparatus,  with  40  turns  of  the  crank,  gives  1080 
revolutions  of  the  bottles  ;  with  60  turns  of  the  crank,  1620  rev¬ 
olutions  of  the  bottles.  We  also  furnish  Testers  to  be  run  by  Steam 
Motor  or  by  Belt  Power. 

Buy  one  of  our  T esters  and  you  will  have  something  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  give  the  required  speed  so  necessary  for  a  perfect  test. 

Special  Circular  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  Free. 
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“Thorndale.” 

TUE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  AMEKICAN  FARM  LIFE. 

[BDITOBIAI.  COBBB8PONDKNCB.] 

Shropsliire  Sheep  and  Jersey  Cattle. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  shown  its  readers  many  pictures 
of  the  different  phases  of  life  on  the  farm.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  we  gave  the  details  of  the  hard  and  narrow  life 
of  a  farmer  on  the  scrub  oak  plains  of  Long  Island. 
Now  we  come  to  the  other  extreme  to  describe  what 
may  be  called  the  ideal  American  farm  life. 

Our  readers  have  been  told  of  the  magnificent 
estates  in  England  where  farmers  live  in  the  midst  of 
coniforts  and  enjoyments  of  which  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  has  not  had  time  to  dream.  A  number  of 
wealthy  Americans  have  brought  the  English  system 
of  farming  to  this  country,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is 
anywhere  a  better  example  of  its  possibilities  than  is 
to  be  found  at 
“Thorndale” — lo-  ^ 

c a t e d  at  Mill- 
brook,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  three  gen¬ 
erations  this  farm 
has  been  famous 
for  its  live  stock. 

It  was  here  that 
the  famous  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  that 
brought  the  high- 
est  price  ever 
known,  were  im¬ 
ported,  and  bred. 

In  later  years,  the 
farm  was  noted 
for  the  trotting 
horse  s — the  fa¬ 
mous  old  “  Thorn- 
dale”  repre- 
senting  it  in  many 
a  hard  fought 
race.  To-day,  in 
the  hands  of  the 
present  proprie¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Oakleigh 
Thorne,  the  spe¬ 
cialties  are  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  and 
Jersey  cattle. 

The  farm  com¬ 
prises  500  acres, 
and  lies  along  a 
beautiful  valley, 
with  the  house 
and  bams  in  the 
center.  For  sheep 

and  dairy  cattle  the  location  is  perfect.  There  are 
two  chief  points  of  agricultural  interest  that  are  ob¬ 
served  in  a  study  of  this  farm.  Here  may  be  seen,  m 
actual  operation,  the  practices  of  the  best  English 
sheep  farms,  modified  or  improved  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  American  agriculture.  Again,  here 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  pureblood  flock  and 
herd,  brought  together  at  an  immense  outlay  of  money, 
actually  paying  expenses  and  yielding  a  profit  by  the 
sales  of  blood,  milk,  meat  and  wool.  There  are 
plenty  of  elegant  farms  conducted  for  pleasure  alone, 
where  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  spent  to 
cover  expenses.  “Thorndale”  is  not  conducted  in 
that  manner.  It  is  run  with  all  the  method  and  skill 
of  a  great  factory.  An  account  is  kept  with  every 
cow,  every  man  and  eyery  feed.  Every  purchase  is 
carefully  considered,  and  every  day’s  labor  must  be 
accounted  for.  That  is  why  these  farm  operations 
are  of  great  yalue — they  are  all  based  on  practical 
business  methods. 


The  Records  of  a  Great  Farm. 

There  are  800  sheep,  135  Jerseys  and  70  hogs  on  the 
farm.  The  500  acres  are  to  produce  the  coarse  forage 
and  a  portion  of  the  grain  needed  for  these  animals. 
The  farm  is  divided  into  38  fields.  A  farm  map  hangs 
in  the  office,  and  a  special  account  is  kept  with  each 
field — so  that  one  can  tell,  almost  at  a  glance,  how 
much  manure  each  has  received,  how  much  labor  has 
been  spent  on  it  and  what  it  has  yielded.  To  go  even 
further,  an  account  is  kept  with  each  man  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  tell  just  what  he  did  on  each  day  of  the 
year.  It  is  the  most  complete  system  of  book-keeping 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  its  value  has  been  proved  time 
and  time  again.  Here  are  a  few  sample  records  from 
the  books : 

Field  No.  22. — 12  3^  Acres. 

1891. — Labor,  316.95;  crop,  4  loads  of  hay. 

1892.  — Labor,  37  75  ;  manure,  311 ;  crop,  8  loads  of  hay. 


Taking  Off  the  Sheep’s  Overcoat.  From  Life.  (See  Page  413.)  Fig.  105. 


1893.— Labor,  3120  05  ;  126  loads  of  manure  and  1  ton 
of  fertilizer  ;  crop,  132  loads  of  ensilage  corn. 
Field  No.  10.— About  163^  Acres. 

1891.  — Labor,  321  92  ;  crop,  16  loads  of  hay. 

1892.  — Labor,  329.06  ;  crop,  19  loads  of  hay. 

1893. — Labor,  3114  ;  202  loads  of  manure  ;  4,200  pounds 

of  fertilizer  ;  crop,  45  loads  of  hay. 

Field  No.  1.— Slightly  over  22  Acres. 

1891. _Labor,  3452.60  ;  312  loads  of  manure  ;  crop,  376 

loads  of  corn  fodder. 

1892. — Labor,  3111.81  ;  crop,  692  bushels  oats,  25  tons 

oat  straw. 

1893. — Labor,  394.81 ;  40  tons  clover  hay. 

These  are  but  samples  of  what  can  be  shown  of 
every  field.  It  is  easy  for  a  practical  farmer  to  realize 
the  value  of  such  figures.  They  not  only  give  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  hay  or  bushel  of  grain,  but  they  show 
the  comparative  values  of  manures  and  the  lasting 
value  of  stable  Inanure ;  also  the  rotation  and  many 


other  things.  The  actual  cost  of  plowing  these  fields, 
the  cost  of  handling  a  load  of  manure,  the  space  cov¬ 
ered  by  each  plow  team  in  a  day — all  these  and  similar 
items  have  been  carefully  worked  out  at  “Thorndale.” 
By  thus  being  able  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  exact  cost  of  every  farm  operation,  Mr.  Thorne 
can  figure  his  farm  expenses  as  closely  as  he  could 
those  of  a  great  factory.  Any  practical  farmer  can 
see  the  great  value  of  such  knowledge.  It  is  the  lack 
of  just  such  information  that  makes,  with  many 
farms,  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  In  these 
days  of  close  figuring,  the  substitution  of  a  guess  or 
an  estimate  for  the  exact  facts  is  a  sort  of  gambling 
that  has  left  many  a  farmer  mortgage-ridden. 

The  crops  grown  at  “  Thorndale  ”  are  hay,  roots, 
rape,  vetch,  cabbage,  oats  and  peas,  corn  for  the  silo 
or  fodder,  and  oats  or  rye.  The  following  figures  will 
show  the  amount  of  business  done.  In  1892,  1,265 

loads  of  manure 
j  were  hauled  out 

on  the  farm,  and 
in  1893, 1,379  loads 
In  1891,  a  total  of 
993^  tons  of  hay 
was  cut,  in  1892, 
145  3^  tons,  and  in 
1893,  2813^  tons. 
In  addition  to 
this  hay,  there 
were  grown  last 
year  1643^  tons  of 
mangolds,  74  tons 
of  rutabagas  and 
240  tons  of  ensi¬ 
lage.  Besides  this 
there  were  grown 
on  the  farm  32,240 
worth  of  oats,  rye 
and  oats  and 
pease,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of 
food,  grain  and 
feed  to  the  value 
of  36,387.76  was 
purchased.  Nor 
does  this  tell  the 
whole  story ,  for 
all  the  animals 
were  pastured 
more  or  less,  large 
areas  of  rape  and 
vetch  were  past¬ 
ured  or  fed  green, 
and  a  large 
amount  of  corn 
fodder  was  used 

for  soiling.  There  is  no  better  place  for  one  to  go 
to  see  how  the  English  methods  of  sheep  feeding 
may  be  introduced  in  this  country.  It  is  really  a 
business-like  experiment  station,  for  all  promising 
new  ideas  are  given  a  careful  and  critical  trial.  At 
present,  about  50  acres  of  sod  are  plowed  every  year — 
corn  being  the  best  crop  for  this  sod.  A  number  of 
very  interesting  plans  are  proposed  for  future  use 
and  experiment,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to 
later. 

The  Sheep  at  “Thorndale” 

Are  all  thoroughbred  and  imported  Shropshires. 
Years  ago  when  a  representative  of  this  farm  went  to 
England  to  select  Short-horn  cattle,  he  was  given 
350,000  to  invest. 

“  How  many  shall  I  buy  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  One  or  more  /  ”  was  the  answer. 

That  meant  that  he  was  to  secure  the  best  specimens 
regardless  of  cost.  That  be  did  so  is  known  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  Short^hom  cattle. 
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This  same  spirit  has  always  ruled  at  “  Thorndale,” 
and  Mr.  Oakleigh  Thorne  selected  his  Shropshires  on 
the  same  principle.  At  the  head  of  the  flock  is 
“Thorndale  2nd,”  the  sheep  that  won  second  prize 
at  the  great  English  Royal  show.  We  saw  this  sheep 
weighed  and  measured  with  this  result :  weight,  in 
fair  condition  only,  361  pounds  ;  measurement  around 
lungs,  just  back  of  shoulder  blades,  61  inches ;  girth 
(around  stomach),  65  inches.  If  there  is  a  three-year- 
old  Shropshire  in  the  country  that  can  make  a  better 
showing,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  The  lambs 
from  this  sheep  are  a  splendid  lot — vigorous  and  well 
marked. 

Mr.  Thorne  selected  Shropshires  only  after  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  breeds  and  of  the  outlook  for  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry.  England  is  the  greatest  mutton-producing 
country  in  the  world,  and  there  the  Shropshires  are 
far  in  the  lead  for  numbers  and  popularity.  They 
have  been  long  and  carefully  bred  for  a  deflnite  pur¬ 
pose,  and  are  hardy,  active  and  proliflc.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  sheep  “  industry  ”  is  at  the  verge  of  a  trans¬ 
formation.  There  is  to  be  a  rush  away  from  the  sheep 
that  return  little  but  wool.  Except  on  large  areas  of 
cheap  land,  the  exclusively  wool  sheep  must  give  place 
to  the  sheep  that  yields  less  wool  but  extra  mutton. 
Farmers  now  stocked  with  wool  sheep,  call  for  rams 
that  will,  when  crossed  on  their  flocks,  give  grades 
that  show  the  quickest  strides  towards  mutton-bear¬ 
ing  animals.  Mr.  Thorne  believes  the  Shropshire  best 
adapted,  by  habits  and  breeding,  for  use  in  the  aver¬ 
age  American  flock.  lie,  therefore,  secured  the  best 
English  specimens,  and  will  breed  them  with  special 
reference  to  their  value  in  improving  the  mutton 
qualities  of  American  sheep. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  Shropshires  are  a  heav- 
ily-wooled  breed.  In  fact  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
fleece  should  be  particularly  heavy.  Mutton  of  high 
quality  is  of  more  importance  than  wool.  “Thorn¬ 
dale”  mutton  goes  to  the  best  hotels  in  New  York, 
where  it  sells  for  a  price  that  makes  it  an  object  to 
turn  an  undesirable  ram  lamb  into  a  wether,  and  thus 
keep  only  the  best  for  breeding  stock.  Butchering  as 
done  on  this  farm  is  a  science  of  itself — the  carcass  is 
wrapped,  marked  and  decorated  in  every  possible 
way  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  head  cook,  who  is  the  real 
person  to  please. 

The  lambs  and  ewes  are  pastured  in  summer  on  good 
feed  with  a  light  allowance  of  grain.  The  high  Page 
woven  wire  fence  has  proved  dog-proof,  as  the  curs 
cannot  jump  over  or  work  through.  This  fence  is 
strong  and  durable,  and  Mr.  Thorne  will  put  it  all 
over  his  farm — rooting  out  the  old  rail  fences.  When 
the  rape  is  large  enough,  the  sheep  are  hurdled  on  it 
—using  portable  fences  or  hurdles  to  inclose  them.  A 
portion  of  the  vetch  may  also  be  used  in  this  way. 
In  fact,  this  hurdling  is  quite  an  important  feature  of 
such  sheep  husbandry.  In  this  way,  sheep  may  be 
pastured  on  poor  meadows  or  pastures,  and  fed  heavily 
on  grain,  so  that  the  droppings  will  be  scattered 
thickly  over  the  ground. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  more  details  about  the  care 
of  the  sheep  and  cattle  at  Thorndale,  and  refer  to  some 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  present  meadows. 

(To  be  Continued). 


WEEDING  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

DO  THEY  LET  THE  BOWS  RUN  TO  GRASS? 

Letters  and  articles  tre  constantlr  appearing  In  Thk  Rural  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  culture  of  small  and  large  fruits  In  which  band  weeding 
and  hard  hoeing  are  never  mentlont  d,  while  their  tenor  Implies  that 
the  use  of  “modern”  tools  alone  Is  necessary.  My  chief  crops  are 
stiawberrles  and  raspberries,  and  1  have  a  small  orchard  ;  still  flve- 
sUths  of  the  work  of  keeping  weeds  under  has  to  be  done  with  hoe 
and  knife.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  growers  keep  only  the 
alleys  clean,  and  let  the  rows  run  to  grass  ?  f.  h. 

Onekama,  Mich. 

How  They  Manage  In  Delaware. 

No  berry  grower  purposes  to  let  the  rows  “run  to 
grass.”  Raspberries  and  blackberries  may  be  kept 
clean  if  planted  in  checks,  chiefly  with  the  small  mule 
with  a  very  short  single-tree,  to  a  suitable  cultivator. 
Hand-hoe  work  will  be  reduced  to  very  moderate  di¬ 
mensions.  Strawberries,  if  firmly  set,  with  roots 
straight  down,  may  be  kept  clean  in  ordinary  weather 
with  the  Universal  weeder,  at  very  slight  expense, 
until  the  runners  are  ready  to  root ;  though  if  heavy 
rains  pack  the  soil,  the  Little  Diamond-tooth  cultiva¬ 
tor  must  be  used.  Here,  all  broad  beds  are  unprofit¬ 
able  unless  thinned  so  that  the  plants  have  each  a 
space  of  about  six  inches  square.  This  necessitates 
an  immense  amount  of  work  with  the  hoe.  It  is  much 
cheaper,  and,  probably,  more  profitable  to  cut  off  sur¬ 
plus  runners  with  a  light,  sharp  spade,  keeping  the 
Led  about  eight  or  ten  inches  wide  and  not  too  thick, 
with  the  middle  well  worked  with  the  harrow  named, 
and  cultivation  continued  until  late  autumn ;  then 
they  should  be  mulched  with  straw  of  some  sort.  If 
the  soil  be  infested  with  chickweed,  or  other  bad 
winter  weeds,  the  stool  system  of  culture  is  best  and, 
with  suitable  varieties,  will  often  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ;  but  in  localities  where  the  plants  are  liable  to 


be  thrown  out  by  freezing,  the  mulching  must  cover 
them  as  well  as  the  middles.  My  best  crop  of  Wi’sons 
was  grown  in  stools;  the  best  crop  of  Crescents  in 
very  wide  beds,  very  thinly  set  with  plants. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT. 

Nothing  Ahead  of  the  Hand. 

I  shall  answer  the  last  question  first  by  saying  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  majority  let  the  “rows  run  to 
grass  ”  if  they  expect  to  continue  in  the  business  of 
growing  berries.  My  practice  is  to  keep  the  rows 
clean  during  the  entire  season  of  growth,  then  mulch 
for  the  winter,  in  the  spring  cultivate  between  the 
rows  and  remove  everything  in  the  shape  of  weeds  or 
grass  from  among  the  plants.  I  know  of  no  modern 
tool  that  can  equal  the  old-fashioned  one  with  legs, 
arms  and  a  fair  share  of  brains,  armed  with  a  Warren 
hoe  V-shaped.  How  much  hand  work  is  required  to 
keep  the  rows  clean,  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  upon  which  the  berries  are  grown,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  owner  in  not  letting  the  weeds  get  so 
large  as  to  make  hard  work.  Yet  I  would  not  belittle 
the  importance  of  having  good  tools  ;  the  11-toothed 
cultivator  of  the  Planet  series  is  far  preferable  to 
those  with  larger  shares  for  fining  the  soil  and  killing 
small  weeds.  If  used  often  enough  it  will  save  most 
of  the  hard  work.  Walter  f.  tabeb. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

How  a  Jerseyman  Does  It. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  attain  the  best  results  with 
strawberries  or  other  small  fruits,  must  keep  all 
weeds  and  grass  out  of  the  beds  ;  never  let  them  get  a 
foothold.  My  method  of  culture  for  strawberries  is 
to  set  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  cultivate  and  hoe 
them,  and  when  the  plants  run  considerably  cut  off  all 
runners  in  the  path  with  a  hand  cutter,  leaving  the  row 
of  plants  about  15  inches  wide.  I  keep  cultivating  the 
paths,  and  when  the  plants  are  too  thick  in  the  row, 
hand  weed  and  thin  out  the  plants.  When  winter  sets 
in,  I  spread  over  the  plants  a  coating  of  horse  manure, 
then  cover  with  swale  hay.  The  next  spring,  I  rake 
the  covering  off  the  rows  into  the  path,  which  keeps 
down  most  weeds  and  acts  as  a  mulch,  and  hand 
weed  them,  which,  if  it  were  well  done  last  fall,  is  a 
light  job.  Soon  after  picking  the  berries,  if  I  wish  to 
keep  the  bed  over  another  year,  I  fork  out  the  old 
hay,  and  go  through  the  rows  with  a  sharp  plow 
throwing  the  earth  away  from  the  plants,  narrowing 
the  rows  to  about  a  foot  wide  ;  I  then  cultivate  and 
hand  weed.  I  pick  my  beds  three  years,  always 
getting  more  berries  on  my  two  and  three-year-old 
beds  than  on  the  one-year-old.  For  raspberries,  1 
manure  or  fertilize  early  in  the  spring,  and  cultivate 
and  hoe.  I  then  cover  the  ground  along  the  rows  with 
any  kind  of  mulch,  which  keeps  all  weeds  down. 

A.  JOHNSON. 

Some  Cheap  Weed  Fighting. 

Theoretically  there  should  never  be  a  weed  in  a  berry 
row.  The  weeds  take  moisture  and  fertility  from  the 
soil  which  makes  the  fruit  smaller.  Practically  there 
are  always  more  or  less  of  them  among  the  plants,  in 
spite  of  diligent  care. 

The  great  problem  is  how  to  keep  out  the  most 
weeds  at  the  least  expense.  Much  may  be  done  with 
modern  tools,  but  some  hand  hoeing  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  study  of  plant  life  will  assist.  Each 
plant  has  its  season  of  germination.  The  cultivation 
should  be  timed  to  take  the  weeds  at  the  right  time. 
When  it’s  time  for  any  variety  to  germinate  and  its 
roots  have  not  yet  got  a  firm  hold,  a  simple  stirring  of 
the  soil  will  kill  it.  To  illustrate:  One  man  hand 
hoed  perfectly  two-thirds  of  an  acre  in  10  hours  in 
May.  No  weed  was  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  After  three  weeks  of  rain,  we  have  hoed 
again  and  the  same  man  worked  on  them  three  days, 
just  because  the  weeds  were  too  large. 

All  land  intended  for  berries  should  be  manured 
and  planted  the  year  before  to  corn  or  potatoes,  and 
no  weeds  allowed  to  seed.  After  the  crop  is  removed, 
harrow  till  the  soil  freezes.  There  will  be  no  grass 
left  to  bother,  and  a  large  share  of  the  weed  seeds 
have  sprouted  and  been  destroyed.  This  is  half  the 
battle.  A  cultivator  like  the  Planet  Jr.,  with  inch 
steels,  should  be  used.  This  size  will  not  throw  the 
earth  to  one  side  and  cover  the  plants.  I  pay  attention 
to  only  one  side  of  the  row  at  a  time.  The  teeth  are 
run  within  an  inch  of  the  plant  and  some  small  weeds 
are  smothered  by  the  soil  still  nearer.  In  newly-set  beds 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  I  never  have  to  hoe  a  strip  over 
four  inches  wide,  the  most  of  the  way  only  two.  Care¬ 
ful  cultivation  is  one-fourth  the  battle.  The  cultivator 
should  run  at  a  uniform  depth  at  all  cultivations.  A 
kernel  of  corn  or  wheat  will  not  germinate  if  planted 
too  deep,  neither  will  a  pigweed  seed.  After  the  first 
four  inches  of  surface  soil  has  been  stirred  and  hoed, 
why  cultivate  deeper  and  bring  up  more  seeds  to 
bother  ?  At  the  time  the  runners  commence  to  set, 
there  will  not  be  a  weed  in  the  row,  but  during  fall 
and  spring  plenty  of  others  will  appear  A  mulch 


of  fine  rotted  manure,  wheat  straw  or,  best  of  all, 
swale  grass,  will  smother  most  of  them. 

After  picking  the  fruit,  take  an  old  machine  and 
mow  as  close  as  possible  every  plant  and  weed  in  the 
bed.  Rake  the  refuse  with  the  horse  rike,  and  draw 
off  for  burning.  Then  plow  a  ridge  of  earth  out  of 
the  alley  on  to  the  plants,  from  each  side,  covering 
them  completely.  With  a  spring-tooth  harrow  level 
the  whole  surface  by  crossing  the  ridges  until  the 
stubs  of  the  plants  begin  to  show  through  the  soil. 
In  a  short  time  the  new  leaves  will  come  out  and 
grow  a  fresh  lot  of  foliage.  All  diseases,  like  rust  of 
the  leaves  and  pests  like  leaf-rollers,  are  eliminated. 
Some  of  the  weeds  will  sprout  and  may  be  pulled 
with  a  potato  hook,  but  most  of  them  are  killed — 
smothered  with  the  earth  mulch.  Thus  treated,  but 
few  runners  will  be  made,  and  the  method  is  best  ap¬ 
plied  to  thickly  set  rows.  If  not  well  set,  better  plow 
them  under. 

Other  berries  are  not  harmed  by  letting  the  wer-ds 
grow  in  the  alleys  after  fruiting.  The  ground  is 
plowed  in  spring,  and  the  turned  under  weeds  make 
manure.  I  hoe  them  by  completely  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  among  the  plants  with  strawy  manure  or  swale 
hay  thick  enough  to  prevent  vegetable  growth.  In 
early  spring,  when  the  ground  is  moist  and  soft,  all 
clumps  of  grass  and  coarse  weeds  are  pulled  with  a 
potato  hook.  As  soon  as  the  new  weeds  start,  the 
above  mulch  is  applied.  Nothing  more  is  done  to 
them  until  the  next  spring,  except  to  drag  the  alleys. 
Should  any  weed  get  up  to  show  blossoms  it  is  pulled 
by  hand.  There  are  no  modern  tools  that  will  do 
a^ay  with  all  hand  work,  but  intelligent  use  of  com¬ 
mon  tools  at  the  right  moment  will  reduce  the  work 
largely.  c.  e.  chapman. 

“A  POUND  OF  BERRIES.” 

BUT  TONS  OF  THEM  TO  THE  ACRE. 

Part  II. 

Late  Berries  Wanted  Here. 

The  picturesque  site  chosen  for  this  farm  was  cer 
tainly  not  an  ideal  one  for  the  lovers  of  an  easily 
tilled  berry  field ;  but,  though  selected  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  many  circumstances  were  found 
to  be  in  its  favor.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  immense 
mining  and  lumbering  population.  It  is  also  near 
Deer  Park,  Oakland  and  Mountain  Lake  Par.i. — centers 
of  summering  on  the  Alleghanies.  But  best  of  all, 
while  Cumberland  and  Piedmont  are  actually  but  a 
few  miles,  and  Washington  but  six  hours  distant, 
climatically  considered,  they  are  some  200  miles  south¬ 
ward,  thus  making  a  good  market  for  a  late  berry. 

Though  most  of  the  new  sorts  are  carefully  tested  and 
many  grown  to  supply  the  plant  trade,  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  above  that  we  are  most  interested  in  a  late 
berry,  Parker  Earle  was  secured  from  the  introducer 
in  1888,  and  at  first  it  was  thought  would  supplant 
Haverland  and  Warfield.  It  is  of  good  quality,  a  fine 
shipper  and  of  fair  size.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  most  injured  of  any  by  the  freeze  of  May  29,  and 
sets  more  fruit  than  it  can  perfect,  though  it  matures 
a  large  crop.  To  remedy  this  defect  it  is  being  tried 
on  irrigated  ground  and  with  stable  manure.  Sharp¬ 
less,  Gandy  and  Bubach  are  not  very  productive  here, 
and  Timbrell  may  have  the  same  fault.  Jessie,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Parker  Earle,  mixed,  in  every  fourth  row 
make  good  fertilizers. 

Setting  the  Plants  for  Business. 

Setting  is  done  just  as  early  in  spring  as  possible, 
generally  in  April.  The  plants  are  taken  up  with  a 
big  ball  of  earth  to  each,  carted  to  the  field  in  bushel 
boxes,  and  hardly  know  they  have  changed  quarters, 
for  the  bloom  has  to  be  picked  three  and  four  times. 
From  beginning  to  end,  little  attempt  is  made  to 
cheapen  the  product,  size  being  the  alpha  and  quan¬ 
tity  the  omega.  Pedigree  has  much  to  do  with  these 
results,  for  years  of  carefully  selecting  the  best  plants 
and  never  using  runners  from  those  which  have  borne 
a  crop,  give  both  in  a  remarkable  degree  when  they 
once  get  a  chance  to  bear. 

Most  growers  precede  strawberries  with  some  hoed 
crop  to  clean  the  ground.  In  the  system  originated 
here,  no  crop  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  strawber¬ 
ries  themselves,  as  not  a  bushel  of  weeds  could  be 
found  on  an  acre.  In  the  diagram,  aaa  indicates  the 
original  plants.  The  center  rows  are  set  15  inches 
apart,  the  others  18.  and  all  32  apart  in  the  row,  mak- 
ing  about  12,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Frequent  hoeings 
have  conquered  all  weeds  by  July,  when  the  placing 
of  runners  at  b  h  b  commences.  After  each  plant  has 
made  three  sets,  all  others  are  pulled  off,  and  the 
ground  carefully  stirred  till  fall.  If  manure  be  lack¬ 
ing,  swale  hay  is  used  for  mulch.  Nothing  is  done 
with  them  the  following  spring  but  to  go  over  the 
field  and  cut  out  any  sorrel  that  may  have  appeared. 

After  the  crop  is  gathered,  they  receive  a  very  care¬ 
ful  hoeing,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  runners,  c  e  c, 
are  rooted  opposite  each  plant  in  the  15-inch  spaces, 
the  18  being  left  for  a  walk.  The  surface  is  kept  clean 
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and  mellow  as  before,  and  after  the  next  crop,  they 
are  plowed  under.  This  system  is  based  on  these  two 
ideas  :  Every  superfluous  plant  is  worse  than  a  weed, 
because  it  costs  berries  to  create  as  well  as  berries  to 
sustain  it;  and  as  the  first  runners  to  root  bear  the 
most  berries,  the  first  to  start  should  be  rooted  where 
they  belong’.  Careful  estimates  indicate  that  it  will 
pay  to  set  out  every  plant  in  the  spring ;  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  root  every  runner  where  it  belongs  as 
early  as  possible.  The  first  season,  there  are  48,000 
bearing  plants,  the  second  80,000,  and  yet  a  hoe  can 
be  passed  between  any  two,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
weeds  except  sheer  laziness.  The  yield  is  usually  8,000 
to  10,000  pounds. 
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Little 

Satisfaction  With  Fertilizers, 

Of  all  the  points  in  strawberry  culture,  none  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  and  downright  hard  thinking 
than  the  matter  of  fertilizing  the  crop,  and  none  has 
been  less  satisfactorily  answered.  Hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  rock,  hard-wood  ashes 
and  complete  special  strawberry  of  the  best  makers, 
but  never  in  a  single  instance  has  there 
been  enough  difference  so  that  one  unac¬ 
quainted  withathe  facts  could  distinguish 
the  fertilized  from  the  unfertilized  places. 

To  determine  these  matters  once  for  all, 
was  the  reason  for  making  so  great  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  applications  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  plat  No.  2  mentioned 
in  the  previous  article.  At  the  present 
writing,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  difference. 

If  so,  it  will  be  reported  later.  Two  sub¬ 
stances  in  this  line  have  always  given  very 
decided  answers  :  Stable  manure  uniformly 
gives  increased  tops,  earlier  runners,  larger 
and  softer  berries,  which  hold  their  size  to 
the  end  better,  and  one  can  distinguish 
across  a  field  where  it  has  been  applied. 

The  other  is  sawdust.  One  winter,  the 
entire  crop  was  covered  except  a  few  rods 
with  50  loads  per  acre  of  fresh  sawdust,  oak 
and  hemlock.  The  first  of  the  season,  its 
ill  effects  were  not  so  apparent,  and  the 
crop  was  about  as  good  as  where  it  had  not 
been  mulched,  whereas  it  should  have  been 
better ;  but  later,  it  was  thought  best  to 
plow  up  the  patch  and  put  in  drilled  corn 
for  fodder.  The  corn  showed  to  the  foot 
where  the  sawdust  had  been  applied,  not 
averaging  over  18  inches,  while  where 
not  applied  it  was  the  most  profitable  crop 
of  the  season  proportionately. 

Some  two  years  since,  considerable  pains 
were  taken  to  hunt  up  the  analyses  of  the  plants  and 
berries,  and  supply  an  abundant  ration  in  April  for 
the  plants  set  at  that  time,  for  runners  in  July  and 
for  the  first  crop,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  only  theory  that  the  proprietors  have 
is  that  the  soil  is  about  as  full  of  strawberries  as  it 
can  be.  They  have  regarded  the  place  as  a  bank, 
in  the  past  reasoning  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  air  the  fertility  possible  on  deposit,  c.  t.  sweet. 


CHEAP  PAINTS  OF  MILK  AND  LIME. 

'  FOB  EXTEBIOK  AND  INTEBIOB  WOBK. 

How  the  Church  Fence  Was  Painted. 

Where  rough  woodwork,  such  as  old  barns  or  other 
frame  buildings,  fences  and  the  like,  is  to  be  painted, 
economy,  and  often  necessity,  would  indicate  the  use 
of  cheaper  materials  than  ordinary  oil  paint,  and 
more  lasting  than  whitewash.  I  have  now  a  case  in 
point.  A  small  rural  church,  after  making  extensive 
improvements  upon  its  property,  found  several  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet  of  rough  fence  yet  to  be  coated,  both 
for  preservation  and  comeliness ;  but  the  funds  were 
exhausted,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  money  could  be 
collected  to  buy  the  quantity  of  paint  required  and 
then  employ  painters  to  do  the  work.  I  suggested 
this  wash  :  To  two  quarts  of  water-lime,  or  hydraulic 
cement,  add  sweet  skim-milk  until  of  the  consistency 
of  good  cream.  Pour  in  the  milk  slowly,  stir  briskly 
and  thoroughly,  and  do  not  mix  more  than  this  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time,  as  it  is  liable  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  become  hard.  The  proportions  stated  are  not 
exact,  and  one  will  have  to  use  his  own  judgment  a 
little,  seeing  that  the  mixture  is  not  thin  enough  to 
run,”  or  thick  enough  not  to  spread  easily.  Use  a 


flat  brush,  say  four  inches  in  width,  and  apply  like 
oil  paint.  The  paint,  when  dry,  is  a  sort  of  creamy 
stone  color,  and  any  other  color  may  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  suitable  pigments,  which  must  first  be 
“  broken  ”  or  mixed  in  a  little  milk  to  a  paste  before 
being  put  with  the  first  mixture.  Better  still,  buy 
color  ground  in  water.  This  paint  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction,  look¬ 
ing  well  for  several  years,  and  is  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive.  A  common  laborer  can  apply  it  at  a  saving 
of  one-half  the  cost  of  painters’  wages,  and  farm 
hands,  when  work  is  slack,  could  do  it  at  a  still 
greater  saving. 

Recipe  books  years  ago  contained  this  formula,  and 
its  advantages  were  again  revived  by  General  LeDuc, 
while  he  was  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  country  house, 
within  his  knowledge,  the  body  of  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  this  mixture,  and  the  trimmings  with  lead 
and  oil  paint,  45  years  before  he  described  it.  During 
this  period  the  trimming  paint  had  been  renewed  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  the  cheap  body  color  remained  well 
preserved.  I  was  once  shown  a  frame  residence 
which  had  been  coated  with  a  mixture  of  buttermilk 
and  lime  several  years  previously,  and,  though  a 
painter,  I  could  hardly  distinguish  the  surface  from 
the  ordinary  paint  work,  and  it  looked  remarkably 
well. 

What  the  Q-overnmentaUses. 

Another  recipe  is  as  follows  :  Boil  three  gallons  of 
water  and  one  pint  of  flaxseed  half  an  hour  ;  take  it 
from  the  fire  and  add  water  enough  to  make  four  gal¬ 
lons.  Let  it  stand  to  settle  ;  pour  off  the  water  in  a 


pail,  and  put  in  enough  whiting  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
whitewash  ;  add  one-half  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  stir 
thoroughly.  If  the  whiting  do  not  mix  readily,  add 
more  water.  Flaxseed  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  will 
not  wash  off  as  readily  as  glue.  Sour  milk  is  some¬ 
times  used,  but  sweet,  skim-milk  is  preferable.  The 
addition  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  desirable,  as 
it  tends  to  make  the  paint  adhere  more  firmly  and 
helps  make  the  mixture  more  non-combustible.  All 
milk-and-lime  mixtures  are  excellent  for  shingles,  and 
for  all  farm  purposes,  and,  if  laid  on  with  care,  will 
certainly  last  for  a  few  years  and  look  well,  besides 
preserving  the  wood.  Be  careful,  however,  to  have 
the  surface  to  be  coated  perfectly  scraped  and  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand. 

For  its  lighthouses,  beacons  and  keepers’  dwellings, 
the  Government  uses  a  mixture  of  10  parts  freshly 
slaked  lime  to  one  part  of  the  best  hydraulic  cement, 
mixed  well  with  salt  water  and  applied  quite  thin. 
Another  Government  recipe  is  as  follows  :  Slake  one- 
half  bushel  of  lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping  it 
covered  during  the  process  ;  then  strain  and  add  one 
peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of 
rice  flour  boiled  in  water  to  a  thin  paste,  one-half 
pound  of  whiting,  and  one  pound  of  white  glue  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water.  Allow  it  to  stand  several  days, 
but  apply  hot.  Two  coats  will  usually  be  found 
necessary,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  formulas. 

What  to  Use  Inside  the  House. 

For  interior  wall  work,  milk  and  whiting,  suitably 
tinted,  make  a  much  more  durable  job  than  water 
color  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to  paint  mixed  with 
oil.  Milk  is  probably  better  than  glue  as  a  binder  for 
the  whiting,  as  it  wiU  likely  not  decay  an^  become 


rancid  or  perish  as  soon  as  the  latter.  But  glue  is  often 
used,  and  a  nice  white  finish  for  a  ceiling  may  be  made 
as  follows  :  Pat  two  ounces  of  best  white  glue  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water  overnight ;  put  four 
pounds  of  gilders’  best  bolted  whiting  in  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  it ;  let  stand  overnight  to  slake.  Next 
morning,  add  boiling  water  to  the  glue  and  stir  until 
dissolved;  add  to  the  whiting,  which  has  first  been  well 
stirred  and  made  perfectly  smooth.  Thin  with  cold 
water,  and  stand  away  until  jellied,  in  which  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  best  for  applying  :  then  apply  with  a  kalso- 
mine  or  good  solid  whitewash  brush.  Do  not  lay  the 
wash  off  as  a  painter  would  put  on  paint,  but  rub  it 
on  haphazard,  crisscross,  being  careful  only  to  cover 
every  part  and  not  permit  the  lapping  edges  to  get 
dry. 

Gypsum  paints  come  in  several  shades,  ready  to  be 
thinned  with  water,  and  are  quite  durable,  even  for 
outdoor  work.  They  become  hard  as  stone,  and  do 
not  rub  off,  nor  are  they  mixed  with  glue.  These  cost  10 
cents  a  pound  for  the  white,  and  1 1  for  the  tints,  a 
five  pound  package  being  sufficient  for  two  coats  for 
any  ordinary  ceiling.  But  I  prefer  the  whiting  mix¬ 
tures,  as  they  make  a  smoother,  nicer  job,  and  are 
cheaper. 

Some  More  Complicated  Paints. 

Another  mixture  which  is  especially  recommended 
for  protecting  woodwork,  is  composed  of  300  parts 
washed  and  sifted  white  sand,  40  parts  precipitated 
chalk,  50  parts  resin,  and  four  parts  raw  linseed  oil, 
mixed  and  boiled  in  an  iron  kettle  with  one  part  of 
oxide  of  copper  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  added. 
Apply  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush  while  warm.  If 
too  thick,  dilute  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 
This  paint  dries  rapidly  and  becomes  very 
hard. 

For  tin  roofs  or  similar  metal  work, 
a  cheap  and  quite  durable  mixture  may 
be  made  with  coal  oil,  quick  .Japan  drier 
and  the  cheap  earth  paints,  such  as  the 
Venetian  red,  metallic  brown,  etc.  As- 
phaltum  varnish  paint,  made  of  common 
asphaltum  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  ben¬ 
zine,  is  good  for  iron  fences  and  other  iron 
work.  Many  of  the  ready-mixed  paints  on 
the  market  are  emulsions.  Lime  water 
will  mix  with  linseed  oil  and  form  a  soap. 
To  this  may  be  added  whiting  and  colors, 
and  the  whole  will  form  a  comparatively 
durable  paint.  An  emulsion  paint  proper 
has  other  ingredients,  such  as  soda,  lead 
(a  trace,  often)  zinc,  varium  sulphate,  naph¬ 
tha  and  driers.  For  fence  posts,  the  ends 
which  are  to  go  in  the  ground,  may  be 
dipped  in  boiling  gas  or  coal  tar.  Nothing 
is  better,  though  there  are  several  methods 
of  treatment.  For  the  shingle  roof  of  the 
barn,  presuming  that  the  shingles  are  of 
some  soft,  perishable  wood,  it  will  pay  to 
use  a  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  Venetian 
red  or  oxide  of  iron  composition,  adding 
some  drying  Japan.  Dry  iron  paint  may  be 
used,  but  nothing  is  saved  thereby.  Better 
get  that  which  has  been  ground  in  oil,  and 
which  will  cost  but  a  few  cents  a  pound,  and 
it  will  mix  with  the  oil  better.  Make  quite  thin,  and 
apply  one  coat,  quite  freely,  though  not  so  that  it  will 
run.  The  next  year  give  another  coat.  That  ought 
to  last  several  years.  A  cypress  or  cedar  shingle 
needs  no  paint  and  will  last  until  the  barn  burns  or 
blows  down.  A.  asiimun  kelly. 


NURSERYMEN  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

What  the*  proposition  recently  mentioned  in  The 
R  N.-Y  of  “taking  the  tariff  question  out  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  considering  it  merely  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point  ”  really  amounts  to,  was  illustrated  at  the  last 
Nurserymen’s  Convention  at  Niagara  Falls,  .Tune  7. 
The  question  brought  before  the  meeting  seemed  to 
be  a  simple  one,  namely  :  “  Are  nurserymen  benefited 
by  a  tariff  on  nursery  stock,  or  not?  And,  if  they 
are,  how  should  this  article  be  rated  ?  ”  It  was  laid 
before  the  Convention  simply  as  a  business  question, 
by  Mr.  Sweet,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sweet,  as  a 
user  of  foreign  pear  and  plum  stocks,  and  unable  to 
raise  such  stocks  himself,  objects  to  a  tariff  on  them, 
which,  to  him,  the  importer  and  user,  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  a  tax.  His  inteaest  is  beat  served 
by  having  stocks  put  on  the  free  list.  President 
Pearsall,  while  admitting  that  he  can  not  grow  pear 
stocks,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  growing  Mahaleb 
stocks,  thinks  that  a  high  tariff  might  stimulate  the 
infant  industry  of  raising  plum  and  cherry  stocks. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  as  a  producer  of  nursery  stock, 
wants  to  keep  up  prices  by  excluding  foreign  compe¬ 
tition,  and  consequently  thinks  a  high  tariff  (30  to  40 
per  cent)  just  the  thing  demanded  by  his  business  in¬ 
terests.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  within  the  limits  of 
business  considerations.  It  seems  plain  that  free 
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trade  in  raw  materials — wool,  hides,  pear  stocks,  etc. 
— and  a  high  tariff  on  the  finished  product — woolens, 
shoes,  trees,  etc. — would  he  a  direct  benefit  to  people 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  shoes, 
trees,  etc. 

This  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  the  nation,  or  you  or  I  as  individuals,  would 
fare  better  under  free  trade  or  under  a  high  protective 
or  prohibitive  tariff.  Surely  we  might  have  expected 
that  so  intelligent  a  body  as  the  American  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Association,  would  be  able  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  its  merits.  As  it  was,  the  discussion  soon 
waxed  warm,  and  there  was  quite  a  display  of  parti¬ 
san  politics  and  partisan  feelings.  The  subject  had 
to  be  dropped  like  a  hot  cake.  The  discussions  even 
led  to  rather  warm  allusions  to  the  “  late  unpleasant¬ 
ness.”  Now,  if  matters  stand  thus  with  the  “  cream 
of  agriculturists,”  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
ordinary  soil  tiller  who  is  supposed  to  be  still  more 
under  the  control  of  partisan  sentiment  and  prejudice? 

We  may  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  it’s  true.  A 
dispassionate,  business-like  consideration  of  the  tariff 
problem  is  out  of  the  question  in  these  days.  It  will 
have  to  be  decided  by  partisan  votes  alone.  It  can  not 
be  diflScult  either  to  place  the  responsibility  for  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Our  political  “  bringing 
up  ”  is  at  fault.  The  partisan  press,  with  its  insinua¬ 
tions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  motives  of  the 
other  side,  repeated  day  after  day  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  has  poisoned  our  whole  political  life, 
until  everybody  distrusts  everybody.  A  return  to 
common-sense  views  is  the  first  thing  needful.  Who 
but  a  fool  could  earnestly  believe  that  one  half  of  the 
people  of  this  great  nation  were  bound  to  ruin,  know¬ 
ingly  and  willingly,  the  whole,  either  by  excessive 
taxation,  or  by  foreign  competition  ?  While  there 
will  be  individuals  who  seek  their  own  profit  regard¬ 
less  of  the  effects  on  others,  we  should  never  forget 
that  the  great  body  of  all  parties  are  earnest  in  their 
convictions,  and  are  seekers  after  national  welfare, 
one  by  free  trade  or  a  moderate  tariff,  another  by 
high  or  prohibitive  duties.  The  true  patriots  are  not 
all  in  one  party.  Self-interest  alone  makes  us  patriots. 
The  question  is  one  of  honest  differences  of  opinion, 
not  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  or  the  reverse.  There  is 
one  hot-blooded  element  which  resents  every  sugges¬ 
tion  of  lowering  the  rate  in  any  schedule  as  an  attack 
on  American  institutions.  Let  all  understand  that  the 
question  will  finally  be  settled  by  votes,  not  by  guns. 

T.  GBKINEH. 

CALIFORNIA  THROUGH  EASTERN  SPECTACLES. 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY. 

1  wonder  if  I  can  make  my  readers  see  some  of  the 
things  which  so  much  interest  those  who  come  to  this 
country,  which  is  always  a  continual  surprise.  The 
larger  part  of  the  country  is  not  good  for  agricultural 
purposes,  only  nice  to  rave  over,  furnish  a  small  supply 
of  lumber,  wood,  stone,  and  gold  and  silver  when  a 
dollar  and  a  half  is  spent  to  secure  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
it.  Nature  has  concentrated  her  wealth  in  a  few  fer¬ 
tile  valleys,  but  even  here  the  harvests  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  without  intelligent,  painstaking  skill  and  care. 
To  raise  and  care  for  these  great  plantations  of  fruit, 
require  far  more  training  and  intelligence  here  than 
it  would  in  the  East,  because  of  the  almost  general 
scarcity  of  water.  Then  because  of  the  different  ele¬ 
vations  of  the  valleys,  nearness  or  remoteness  from 
the  ocean  and  ranges  of  mountains,  air,  drainage  and 
the  like,  no  two  valleys  are  alike.  Each  valley  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  itself  which  must  be  solved  in  accordance  with 
the  local  conditions  ;  then,  very  often  the  soil  changes 
in  a  few  rods  from  a  most  back-breaking,  adobe  clay 
to  light,  gravelly  land  suitable  for  prune  orchards. 

Irrigation  is  not  practiced  in  this  locality  except  now 
and  then  by  the  trucker.  The  fruit  farms  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  best  manner  several  times  early  in  the 
season,  but  from  this  on,  little  or  no  cultivation  will 
be  given  ;  the  soft  earth,  the  result  of  this  thorough 
and  continued  cultivation,  forms  a  mulch  which  con¬ 
serves  the  moisture  of  the  subsoil,  and,  there  being 
no  rain  until  October,  the  ground  remains  in  this 
beautiful  and  perfect  condition  during  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer.  The  trees  send  their  roots  downward  to  reach 
the  stored  water,  and  hence  the  plowing  can  be  done 
at  considerable  depth  without  disturbing  their  roots. 
The  conservation  of  moisture  is  the  great  lesson  which 
I  shall  carry  back  with  me.  Two  plowings,  four  to 
six  harrowings,  and  several  rollings,  barely  suffice  to 
put  the  heaviest  and  richest  land  in  condition.  Mile 
after  mile  of  orchards  is  seen  with  their  heads  cut 
back  severely,  which  serves  to  keep  the  trees  from 
overbearing  and  to  make  them  all  alike  in  form  and 
appearance.  The  growth  begins  early  in  the  spring 
and  proceeds  in  a  most  leisurely  manner,  as  the  trees 
have  nine  months  in  which  to  grow  and  mature  their 
fruit.  The  sun  is  always  shining  and  the  climate  cool, 
the  temperature  falling  sometimes  at  night  to  40  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  leaves  present  a  dark  green,  luxuriant 
appearance.  The  cool  climate  prevents  fungoid 


growths  and  depredations  of  leaf-eating  insects.  The 
fruit,  now  half  grown,  consists  largely  of  plums,  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches  and  prunes,  which  are  now  the  rage,  and 
a  few  apples;  the  latter  are  largely  cultivated  on  the 
more  elevated  mountain  districts  near  the  sea. 

As  one  looks  over  the  country,  the  sight  is  what  one 
might  imagine  the  (larden  of  Eden  to  have  been  before 
Adam  got  too  lazy  to  tend  it.  I  am  told  that  but  little 
money  is  obtained  from  these  orchards  at  the  present 
time,  because  of  the  high  valuation  of  the  land,  the 
labor  and  expense  of  raising  the  orchard  and  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  marketing  the  fruit,  and  the  distance  from 
the  markets.  Not  infrequently  an  entire  car-load  of 
fruit  is  lost  before  it  reaches  its  destination.  Eastern 
people  frequently  are  not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  sent  from  this  coast ;  this  is  in  part  because 
it  must  be  picked  before  it  is  at  its  best,  in  order  to 
stand  up  during  its  long  journey.  But,  “Tell  it  not 
in  Gath”  nor  publish  this  fact  “in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,”  for  the  Californian  is,  above  all  things, 
loyal  to  his  country,  and  always  speaks  of  the  East  as 
an  effete,  back-number. 

The  vineyards,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  culti¬ 
vated  the  same  as  the  orchards,  and  look  in  early  sprang 
like  great  rows  of  scraggy  stumps  in  new  ground. 
From  these  great  stumps  about  two  feet  high,  the 
shoots  start  upon  which  the  fruit  is  borne  ;  the  shoots 
frequently  starting  from  the  old  wood  and  not  from 
last  year’s  growth  as  is  common.  Usually  no  stakes 
or  other  supports  are  used.  Grapes  have  been  less 
profitable  than  other  fruits  for  the  last  few  years,  at 
least  this  is  true  of  wine  grapes,  so  that  in  many 
places,  every  sixth  vine  in  every  third  row  has  been 
taken  out  and  prunes  set  in  their  places ;  in  a  few 
years  this  will  transform  the  vineyard  into  a  prune 
orchard.  It  should  be  remembered  that  as  yet  I  have 
visited  but  this  one  valley,  which  is  some  20  miles 
long  and  100  wide,  and  the  surrounding  country,  so 
that  what  I  have  said  does  not  apply  to  other  portions 
of  the  State.  The  bay  to  the  north,  which  runs  inland 
80  miles,  tempers  the  climate,  furnishes  a  considerable 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  yields  oysters  which 
are  so  small  that  it  takes  24  of  them  to  make  a  dozen. 
But  if  the  oysters  are  small,  the  trees  and  the  flowers 
make  up  for  them. 

The  perpetual  bloom  of  roses  and  other  flowers, 
both  wild  and  cultivated  of  the  rarest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  colors,  makes  one  feel  that  all  other  lands  are 
plebeian,  simply  workaday,  utilitarian  places  in  which 
to  exist,  while  this  is  the  land  of  youth  and  perpetual 
renewal  sought  for  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  As  it  seldom 
freezes,  many  kinds  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
plants  flourish  and  as  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be 
both  cold  and  hot  at  the  same  time,  bloom  is  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  highest  degree.  The  dry  summers  develop 
and  ripen  the  fruit  buds,  while  the  wet  winters  and 
bright  sunshine  of  summer  bring  out  flower  and  fruit 
to  marvelous  perfection,  so  that  a  failure  of  bloom  and 
fruit  is  never  known.  I  have  said  that  this  country  is 
a  land  of  surprises,  and  so  it  is  ;  I  cannot  yet  under¬ 
stand  how  all  this  bloom,  fruitfulness  and  growth  of 
such  a  wide  and  varied  flora,  can  be  produced  in  a 
country  where  no  rain  falls  for  at  least  six  months, 
where  you  have  to  sleep  under  double  woolen  blankets 
the  year  ’round,  wear  an  overcoat  in  the  shade  in  July, 
sit  around  the  evening  fire  in  August,  and  preserve 
the  complexion  by  an  umbrella  at  midday. 

TpROF.]  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


What  Say? 

A  Round  Silo  Door  — I  expect  to  build  a  round  silo 
this  fall,  15  feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet  deep.  I  shall 
use  2x4  studding,  lined  with  two  thicknesses  of  one- 
half-inch  White  oak,  with  tar  paper  between  and 
sided  with  common  house  siding.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  some  of  its  readers  who  have  had  experience,  tell 
me  how  I  can  make  my  feeding  doors  and  have  them 
perfectly  air-tight,  without  weakening  the  silo  ? 

Hillsboro,  Ill.  j,  •yy,  o. 

Who  Owns  the  Manure  ? — A  worked  B’s  farm  on 
shares ;  B  received  his  share  in  November.  A  fed  a 
portion  of  his  hay  and  grain  after  the  division,  and 
sold  the  manure  to  C.  C  drew  it  from  the  stables 
during  the  winter,  paying  A  by  the  load.  Another 
man  rented  the  farm  for  cash  the  next  year,  and  sold 
the  manure  in  like  manner.  Now  B  wishes  to  collect 
pay  for  the  manure  sold.  Can  he  do  so  ?  Of  whom 
must  he  demand  it,  the  buyer  or  seller  ?  w.  B. 

Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

it*  N.-Y. — We’ll  ask  our  legal  lights  to  shine  on  this. 

Salt  the  Woodchucks. — A  writer  in  a  local  paper 
says  that  all  animals  that  eat  grass  are  fond  of  salt, 
and  these  include  woodchucks.  To  exterminate  them 
mix  salt,  two  parts,  and  Paris-green,  one  part ;  place 
it  in  the  hole,  or  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  If  this  is 
so,  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  thin  them  out. 
Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  who  are  pestered  with 
them  try  it  and  report?  M.  h.  c.  g. 


TREATMENT  OF  HIRED  MEN. 

Among  the  many  letters  called  out  by  the  recent 
article  on  “  The  Hired  Man’s  Side,”  is  the  following 
extract  from  the  letter  of  a  New  York  State  (Fulton 
County)  farmer  : 

I  have  been  in  search  of  a  good,  honest,  reliable 
man  for  some  years,  but  up  to  date  have  been  unable 
to  find  one.  The  top  wages  paid  here  are  $20  a  month 
with  board  for  eight  months,  from  April  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  and  $10  per  month  for  the  other  four  months, 
making  $200  per  year.  Very  few  of  the  farmers  here 
hire  during  the  winter,  and  many  of  the  men  cut  cord- 
wood  during  that  time.  As  soon  as  a  good  man  works 
a  year  or  so,  he  starts  to  work  a  farm  on  shares.  Some 
here  pay  $20  per  month  to  married  men,  and  furnish 
tenant  house,  firewood  and  garden,  usually  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  acre,  and  the  man  boards  himself, 
which  is  much  less  than  $20  per  month  and  board. 
House  rent  is  from  $25  to  $30  per  year.  We  keep  three 
cows  and  14  horses,  farm  80  acres  of  cleared  land,  and 
usually  keep  two  hired  men  during  the  summer. 

Regarding  W.  W.’s  statement  that  he  will  not  be 
paid  his  wages  till  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  then 
that  he  can  have  money  whenever  he  wants  it, 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  discrepancy.  He  doubtless 
means  that  he  should  have  each  month’s  wages  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  There  are  two  sides  to  this.  The 
farmer,  if  a  man  quit  him,  has  absolutely  no  redress  if 
the  man  has  all  his  wages  taken  up,  as  few  hired 
men  have  enough  so  that  anything  can  be  collected 
for  breach  of  contract,  while  they  can  sue  their  em¬ 
ployer  and  put  him  to  a  lot  of  trouble  if  nothing  more. 
My  plan  is  to  pay  a  stated  sum  each  month,  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  lie  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
contract.  It  is  the  only  plan  by  which  the  employer 
can  protect  himself.  If  I  knew  a  man  ^as  perfectly 
reliable,  I  would  not  object  to  paying  all  he  earned 
each  month,  but  such  men  are  very  scarce.  We  arise 
during  the  summer  at  5  A.  m.,  breakfast  at  6  to  6.15, 
have  dinner  at  12  and  supper  at  6  p.  m.  We  do  the 
chores  after  supper,  but  have  very  few  to  do  at  night, 
and  are  all  done  easily  before  7  p.  m.  In  haying  and 
harvest,  we  sometimes  work  later  for  a  few  nights. 
The  man  I  want  must  be  kind  and  patient  to  animals. 
I  hired  a  man  on  February  15  for  one  year  for  $200, 
firewood  and  board,  and  he  worked  till  this  morning, 
when  I  found  him  thrashing  a  three-year-old  heifer 
with  a  milk  stool.  I  told  him  to  let  her  alone  and  I 
would  milk  her.  That  made  him  angry,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  quit.  There  was  absolutely  no  cause 
for  his  quitting.  I  made  a  written  contract  with  him 
to  pay  him  $12  each  month  and  the  remainder  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  sold  him  a  good  cow  this  spring, 
and  the  balance  back  on  each  month  was  to  go  to¬ 
wards  paying  for  her.  I  let  him  take  a  team  a  half  day 
to  plow  and  fit  his  garden  without  charge.  We  buy 
all  our  groceries,  etc.,  at  wholesale  rates  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  have  given  him  the  benefit  of  it.  But  such 
men  don’t  appreciate  any  kindness  done  for  them. 


A  WATERMELON  TOWN. 

A  COLORADO  VINE  REGION. 

Perhaps  no  town  in  Colorado  of  500  inhabitants  is  so 
well  known  as  Rocky  Ford.  Its  reputation  has  grown 
out  of  the  superior  quality  of  watermelons  raised  in 
its  vicinity,  and  from  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of 
its  people.  The  watermelon  vine  grows,  thrives  and 
exults  in  the  warm,  sandy  loam  and  sunny  weather  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley.  All  varieties  do  well,  but  the 
only  genuine  Rocky  Ford  melon,  is  that  one  originated 
by  Senator  G.  W.  Swink,  the  “  Father  of  Rocky  Ford,” 
and  is  a  cross  between  the  old  Long  Icing  and  Moun¬ 
tain  Sweet.  Seed  is  planted  about  May  1,  and  it  is 
considered  best  to  use  new  ground  when  possible.  The 
primitive  way  was  to  throw  two  back  furrows  to¬ 
gether,  planting  melons  in  the  soil  thus  thrown  up, 
and  using  the  furrows  on  each  side  for  ditches.  These 
back  furrows  were  about  eight  feet  apart,  leaving  the 
original  sod  growing  between.  The  next  year,  the 
center  was  back  furrowed  and  planted.  This  seems  a 
very  shiftless  method,  but  it  has  been  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  wonderfully  fine  melons.  Usually  the  ground  is 
plowed,  pulverized,  then  furrowed  eight  feet  each  way 
and  the  seeds  planted  about  half  way  up  the  sides  of 
the  furrows.  It  is  better  for  the  starting  of  the  crop, 
if  rains  afford  moisture  enough  to  germinate  the  seeds, 
but  in  case  of  severe  drought  water  is  sometimes  run 
in  the  rows  before  planting  and,  perhaps,  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  done  after  planting,  though  it  is  not  the  best 
practice  to  irrigate  after  planting  until  the  vines  are 
well  up.  Planting  in  sod  ground,  has  advantages  in 
the  matter  of  irrigation,  as  the  soil  is  full  of  grass 
roots  and  exceedingly  porous,  thus  taking  up  water 
readily  from  the  bottom  of  the  farrow  ;  the  moisture 
finds  its  way  to  the  plant  from  below  by  capillarity. 
Three  irrigations  usually  suffice  if  the  soil  be  well 
cultivated,  but  many  irrigate  four  to  six  times  mak¬ 
ing  the  water  take  the  place  so  far  as  possible  of 
cultivation.  The  best  melons  are  produced  with  two 
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or  three  irrigations  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
so  long  as  possible.  As  long  as  the  vines  show  a  frosty 
appearance  in  the  sunlight  they  are  thrifty  and  are 
not  suffering  for  water. 

The  melons  begin  ripening  about  August  10,  and 
shipments  usually  begin  about  the  15th.  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Trinidad  and  the  mountain  mining  camps 
furnish  markets.  It  has  been  found  that  a  coopera¬ 
tive  scheme  of  shipping  affords  the  best  results.  If  each 
man  shipped  independently  of  his  fellows,  Colorado 
Springs  or  some  other  town  might  receive  four  or 
five  car-load  in  one  day,  thus  cutting  the  price.  By 
having  a  posting  headquarters,  it  is  possible  for  each 
man  to  bill  his  car  to  some  market  not  already  over¬ 
stocked.  The  first  prices  usually  net  about  15  cents 
for  20-pound  melons,  of  which  1,200  are  in  a  car.  The 
price  drops  gradually  until  five  cents  is  considered 
about  the  bottom  price.  Under  good  culture  an  acre 
produces  1,500  marketable  melons,  which  at  eight 
cents  net  makes  a  good  profit  on  the  outlay.  This  is 
perhaps  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  in  which  the 
Colorado  farmer  can  bottle  up  his  sunshine  and  water 
and  turn  them  into  money.  The  climate  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Valley  seems  admirably  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  under  a  good,  fair  coSperative  understanding,  if 
the  farmer  does  his  part  fairly  well.  Nature  will  do  a 
large  share  of  the  work.  f.  l.  watbous. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


[Bvery  qaery  must  be  accompanied  by  tne  name  and  address  ot  the 
writer  to  Insaro  attention.  Before  asklnK  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

DITCHING  WITH  A  PLOW. 

HOW  MUCH  SPADE  WOKK  SAVED? 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  farmers  who 
have  used  a  ditching  plow  for  loosening  the  earth  in 
drains : 

1.  How  fast  can  you  work  with  the  ditcher  7  2.  How  deep  can  you 
dig  with  It  7  3.  How  much  hand  work  Is  required  after  It  7  4.  Does  It 
work  equally  well  In  all  soils  7  5.  How  much  ditching  would  you  need 
to  do  In  order  to  make  It  a  profitable  t^ol  7  6.  Can  you  do  work  for 
other  farmers,  and  how  much  do  you  charge  per  day  or  lob  7  7.  Please 
tell  us  just  how  you  would  proceed  to  dig  out  a  ditch  across  your 
farm— where  begin,  how  work  and.  In  fact,  all  about  It. 

Reduces  Cost  One-Half. 

I  have  used  the  Larimer  ditching  plow  with  great 
satisfaction.  1.  As  fast  as  five  men  can  throw  out 
the  earth  with  shovels.  2.  Three  feet  at  least,  and, 
by  attaching  a  chain,  four  and  one-half  or  five  feet.  3. 
The  plow  only  loosens  the  soil ;  all  must  be  thrown 
out  with  shovels.  4.  No,  its  chief  advantage  is  in  hard 
ground.  5.  It  will  pay  if  one  have  a  few  rods  to  turn 
the  team  on.  6.  I  don’t  work  for  others.  7.  If  the 
ditch  be  reasonably  straight,  I  would  open  it  from 
end  to  end  regardless  of  length.  The  longer  the  ditch, 
the  more  profit  in  working  the  plow.  In  most  soils, 
the  plow  reduces  the  cost  of  ditching  for  tile  drains 
one-half.  w.  m.  g. 

West  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Five  Acres  Will  Pay  for  It. 

1.  With  a  good  team  and  in  fair  ground,  I  can  plow 
one  mile  of  ditch  three  feet  deep  in  a  day.  2.  The 
plow  will  plow  three  feet  deep.  3.  The  plow  is  in¬ 
tended  only  to  loosen  the  soil,  which  must  be  shoveled 
out  by  hand.  4.  Of  course  it  will  take  more  power  to 
plow  in  hard,  clayey  ground  than  in  lighter  soils.  5.  I 
think  it  would  justify  one  to  purchase  a  plow  if  he  had 
five  acres  to  drain.  6.  I  have  had  no  experience  along 
this  line.  7.  In  digging  a  ditch  across  a  field,  I  first 
throw  a  furrow  each  way  with  a  field  plow,  then  with 
the  ditching  plow  make  one  round,  and  shovel  the 
soil  from  the  ditch.  Repeat  the  operation  with  the 
ditching  plow  and  shovel  until  the  ditch  is  of  the  re¬ 
quired  depth.  Four  rounds  with  the  plow  are  usually 
sufficient  to  make  a  ditch  three  feet  deep.  o.  p.  mcc. 

Smithton,  Pa. 

How  to  Make  the  Ditch. 

1.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  men  who  do  the 
shoveling,  but  I  think  two  men  can  dig  from  30  to  40 
rods  per  day.  2.  About  three  feet.  3.  The  earth 
must  be  shoveled  out.  4.  Like  all  tools,  it  works  better 
in  smooth  soiis,  but  I  think  it  is  especially  profitable  in 
ground  that  is  too  stony,  or  hard,  to  dig  with  a  spade. 
5.  That  depends  very  much  on  the  soil ;  in  hard 
or  stony  ground  it  will  pay  to  get  a  plow  for  250  rods 
or  even  less.  6.  I  have  never  done  any  work  of  this 
kind  for  other  farmers  and  the  cost  of  the  job  would 
depend  on  whether  I  would  have  to  do  the  shoveling 
or  not.  7.  The  plow  is  operated  by  two  horses,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  drain,  hitched  to  a  doubletree 
eight  feet  in  length  which  is  attached  to  the  clevis  of 
the  plow  beam,  to  which  also  the  off  horse  is  coupled. 
I  have  a  man  or  boy  to  guide  the  team  and  one  to  hold 


the  plow.  I  first  draw  a  furrow  with  a  land  plow  in 
the  line  of  the  proposed  drain,  then  put  in  the  ditch¬ 
ing  plow  and  go  once  around  the  furrow,  shovel  out 
the  loosened  earth,  and  repeat  until  the  drain  is  of  the 
required  depth.  The  plow  has  no  moldboard  and  is 
provided  with  a  share  which  cuts  about  six  inches 
wide  on  the  bottom.  Thus  the  ditch  can  be  made  as 
narrow  as  a  man  can  shovel  it  out  or  as  wide  as 
desired.  With  the  front  end  of  the  beam  at  its  great¬ 
est  elevation  from  the  level,  the  drain  can  be  plowed 
about  three  feet  in  depth.  If  a  greater  depth  be  re¬ 
quired,  lengthen  the  draft  by  a  chain.  Make  the 
doubletree  of  good  hard  wood  sawed  2)^x6  inches  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  to  four  inches  at  the  ends. 

Livermore,  Pa.  m.  k.  d. 

Hire  Out  at  Two  Cents  a  Rod. 

1.  With  the  ditch  plow  and  one  good  hand  I  can 
make  25  rods  per  day  of  ditch.  2.  I  can  dig  three  feet 
deep.  3.  The  soil  must  be  shoveled  out.  4.  It  does 
well  on  all  kinds  of  soils.  5.  Fifty  rods  of  ditch 
would  pay  for  the  plow.  6.  Some  of  the  parties  hav¬ 
ing  the  ditch  plow  hire  it  out  for  two  cents  per  rod, 
those  hiring  the  plow  doing  the  work  themselves. 
7.  To  dig  a  ditch  across  a  field  or  a  farm,  I  would 
first  draw  a  furrow  with  a  common  plow  ;  then  with 
the  ditch  plow  go  one  round,  stirring  the  soil  about 
twice  ;  that  makes  it  better  to  shovel  out.  I  continue 
in  that  way  until  I  get  the  ditch  the  required  depth. 

Congruity,  Pa.  8.  B. 

Sug-ar  from  Sweet  Corn  Stalks. 

H.  S.  H.,  Oneco,  Conn. — I  send  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping.  Please  investigate  it  and  give  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  the  benefit  of  the  investigation.  We  can 
grow  as  fine  sweet  corn  here  in  the  North  as  can  be 
grown  in  Georgia  ;  is  there  any  reason  why  we  cannot 
make  our  sweetening  here  as  well  ?  If  every  farmer 
could  attain  the  same  result,  he  should  be  happy. 
Each  neighborhood  could  have  a  corn  press  as  it  does 
an  apple  press.  We  could  take  our  corn  to  mill,  have 
it  ground  and  pressed,  take  the  juice  home  and  evapo¬ 
rate  it.  Why  not  ?  I  think  i;  can  see  the  Sugar  Trust 
crawling  into  its  hole  and  pulling  the  hole  in  after  it. 

Ans, — The  clipping  referred  to  has  been  going  the 
rounds.  It  refers  to  a  farmer  in  Georgia  who  says  : 

I  planted  two  acres  of  rich  land  In  corn  about  April  1,  last  year,  and 
fertilized  It  heavily  with  homemade  compost  twice  durlnK  Its  after¬ 
growth  which,  of  course,  made  large  and  heavy  stalks  and  ears,  full 
of  sweet  Juice,  like  the  Juice  from  the  old  China  or  sorghum  care.  1 
did  not  plant  It  with  that  Intention,  but  after  observing  this,  1  Imme¬ 
diately  pulled  the  corn  ears  while  green  and  shipped  tnem  In  barrels 
to  Boston,  which  alone  doubly  paid  my  expenses  of  planting,  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  gathering.  1  then  pulled  the  blades  off,  leaving  them  on 
ground  to  be  plowed  under,  and  hastily  proceeded  to  cut  down  the 
stalks,  cut  off  the  tops  and  haul  to  my  furnace.  I  ground  the  stalks 
to  pieces,  and  treated  them  as  I  do  sugar  cane— about  three  hours 
with  a  moderatelv  hot  Are  under  the  boiler,  which  held  80  gallons.  It 
produced,  after  the  process  was  completed,  nine  gallons  of  the  whit¬ 
est,  purest  a..d  most  fragrant  syrup  that  I  have  ever  tasted.  It  was 
thick  and  full  of  sweetness,  and  did  not  have  the  burning  belonging 
to  sorghum  and  sugar  cane  molasses.  Granulated  sugar  could  not  be 
melted  and  made  into  clearer  syrup  than  this. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  true  statement.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  sugar  or  molasses  can  be  made 
from  com.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  made  in  just  about  the  way  described  in 
this  article.  Dr.  Peter  Collier  has  made  a  life  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  sugar  making.  He  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  about  sweet  corn  stalks  : 

These  results  were  obtained  last  fall  from  three  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  grown  by  a  neighbor  who  hauled  the  crop  of  ears  to  tlje  canning 
factory,  and  at  my  request  brought  In  three  average  sized  stalks  of 
each  variety.  I  give  the  composition  of  the  Juice  from  each; 


Specltlc  Per  cent  Per  cent 
Variety  gravity  sugar  in  glucose  Total 

of  corn.  of  Juice.  Juice.  in  Juice,  sugars. 

Egyptian  .  1.019  6.88  2.7*  9.60 

Stowell’s  Evergreen .  1.065  9.44  2.73  12.16 

Hlckox .  1.067  10.09  2.32  12.41 


For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  give  you  the  average  composition  of 
sugar  cane  Juice  for  four  years,  taken  from  the  Louisiana  Planter  of 
April  7,  1894,  page  219.  Per  cent  of  sugar  in  Juice  10.67;  per  cent  of 
glucose  In  Juice  1.73;  total  sugars  12.40.  I  also  Inclose  a  slip  which 
may  be  of  Interest  In  this  connection.  pktkr  collier. 

You  will  see  that  these  stalks,  after  the  ears  had 
been  removed  were  almost  as  rich  in  sugar  as  the  South¬ 
ern  sugar  cane.  On  this  basis,  an  acre  of  sweet  corn 
stalks  would  yield  a  large  weight  of  sugar.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  its  being  in  the  stalks,  the  question 
is  as  to  the  economy  of  getting  it  out.  Very  little 
profitable  sugar  is  now  made  except  on  a  large  scale 
with  all  the  convenience  and  saving  of  expensive 
apparatus.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  places  where 
sweet  corn  is  grown  so  largely  that  a  regular  sugar 
factory  would  pay.  As  to  the  plan  proposed  by  this 
correspondent,  we  question  its  economy.  Many  North¬ 
ern  farmers  make  a  supply  of  maple  sugar,  but  if  the 
work  came  in  a  crop  season,  we  think  many  of  them 
would  neglect  it.  As  for  making  the  Sugar  Trust 
crawl  into  a  hole — they  will  not  be  likely  to  do  that  so 
long  as  the  United  States  Senate  is  doing  business  in 
the  good  old  way  ! 

Plant  liice  on  Oats. 

B.  F.  H.,  Honesdale,  Pa. — I  send'  two  leaves  of  oats 
containing  parasites  that  are  destroying  the  oat  crop 
in  this  county.  One  is  a  leaf  just  attacked,  the  other 
has  been  killed  by  them.  What  are  they  ?  Perhaps  a 


product  of  the  late  wet  weather.  There  are  myriads 
of  them,  and  they  complete  their  work  of  destruction 
in  a  few  days.  Every  field  hereabouts  is  ruined. 

Ans. — The  parasites  prove  to  be,  without  doubt,  the 
common  grain  aphis  or  plant  louse.  In  my  talk  about 
plant  lice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June  9,  1894,  page  361, 

I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  peculiarities  of  this  insect,  with  recommendations 
regarding  it.  m.  v.  slingehland. 

Prospects  for  Chestnut  Culture. 

Several  Subscribers. — Will  it  be  safe  to  plant  a  grove 
of  chestnuts  15  feet  apart  each  way  ?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  this  crop  ? 

Ans, — In  my  opinion,  it  will  require  some  time  to 
fully  solve  the  chestnut  problem.  We  have  planted 
only  along  fences  and  roads,  wherever  suitable  places 
were  found.  We  had  intended  orchard  planting,  but 
hit  on  a  different  plan,  i.  e.,  we  cleared  a  chestnut  for¬ 
est,  and  grafted  sprouts  of  one  season’s  growth,  of 
which  we  have  now  about  15  acres  grafted  ;  some  are 
five  years  old  and  have  been  bearing  two  years.  They 
were  grafted  much  closer  than  they  are  to  remain,  and 
we  expect  them  to  pay  well  before  crowding  too  much, 
after  which  they  are  to  be  thinned  out  as  necessity 
requires.  Of  our  experience  I  may  have  more  to  say 
by  and  by.  Among  the  varieties  we  are  testing,  we 
do  not  see  much  difference  in  growth  except  in  the 
Japan  varieties,  which  grow  less  rampant.  In  size 
and  quality,  however,  there  is  much  difference.  In 
early  and  profuse  bearing  there  is  also  a  wide  margin. 
Our  planting  and  grafting  are  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Paragon.  Were  I  to  plant  a  chestnut  orchard 
now,  I  would  plant  the  trees  20  feet  apart,  with  the 
prospect  of  their  paying  well  before  the  trees  would 
crowd  much,  after  which  I  would  expect  to  thin  them 
out  to  40  feet.  h.  m.  engle. 

How  to  Cross  Tomatoes. 

H.  A.,  Clrclevllle,  0. — How  can  1  cross  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  tomatoes  for  the  purpose  of  getting  new  vari¬ 
eties  ?  How  is  the  pollen  carried  a  short  distance  and 
how  put  on  ? 

Ans. — Our  friend  would  do  well  to  procure  a  copy  of 
The  New  Potato  Culture,  where  the  crossing  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  fully  explained.  The  work  of  crossing  potato 
and  tomato  flowers  is  just  the  same.  The  flowers  are 
constructed  on  the  same  plan.  Open  the  immature 
bud  and  remove  the  anthers  surrounding  the  pistil  of 
the  flower  to  be  crossed.  Then  gather  ripe  anthers 
from  the  other  plant  and  gather  pollen  by  using  any 
sharp-pointed  article — a  needle  or  blade  point — and 
pressing  it  through  (lengthwise)  the  anther.  The  pol¬ 
len  will  be  found  near  the  tip.  Then  apply  this  pol¬ 
len  to  the  stigma  (top  of  pistil)  of  the  flower  from 
which  the  anthers  have  been  removed.  Cover  the 
flower  with  tissue  paper. 

What  Does  Sorrel  Indicate  P 

E.  J.  D.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of  land 
in  strawberries,  and  I  would  like  to  keep  it  in  the 
same  crop,  but  it  is  terribly  infested  with  sorrel.  Is 
the  soil  lacking  in  some  plant  food,  or  does  it  need 
lime  to  sweeten  it  ?  Will  it  be  better  to  seed  it  for 
meadow  ? 

Ans. — The  growth  of  sorrel  does  not  prove  any 
acidity  of  the  soil  that  needs  correction  by  the  use  of 
lime.  It  indicates,  rather,  an  impoverished  condition. 
Our  way  would  be  to  cultivate  freely  and  to  sow  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers — say  bone  and  potash. 

Small  Fruits  on  Freshly  Turned  Sod. 

F.  T.  L.,  Chelsea,  Mass. — Will  currant,  gooseberry 
and  raspberry  bushes  do  well  if  set  in  the  spring,  on 
land  that  has  been  in  grass  for  several  years  and  was 
plowed  the  previous  autumn  ? 

Ans. — Yes, 

The  Cold  Kills  Crimson  Clover. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa. — 1.  Is  it  because  Crimson  clover 
heaves  out  of  the  ground  that  it  winterkills  or  does  the 
cold  itself  kill  it  ?  2.  Does  it  have  as  much  root 

groTvth  as  common  clover  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  We  think  it  will  not  endure  the  cold 
of  severe  Northern  winters.  Of  course  rain  fall  and 
snow  may  aggravate  or  lessen  the  injury  of  a  low 
temperature.  2.  No. 

Treatment  for  Flowering:  Plants. 

E.  S.  B.,  Harwlnton,  Conn. — What  treatment  shall 
I  give  plants,  especially  geraniums  and  fuchsias,  this 
summer,  to  insure  blooms  next  winter  ?  Should  they 
be  planted  out,  or  kept  in  pots  ? 

Ans. — Make  and  strike  cuttings  in  August.  Plant 
the  cuttings  in  rich  soil  in  small  pots.  Transplant  to 
larger  ones  about  October  1.  Give  them  due  shade 
and  water.  They  will  bloom  during  the  winter. 


Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Pear  Rust. — I.  F.,  West  Granby, 
Conn. — Try  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  rust  on  the  pear 
tree.  The  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  information  as  to  fungicides.  We  do  not 
name  ferns. 
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Some  Notes  on  Late  R.  H.-Ys. 

W.  G.jTyKORK,  Pa. — The  .Japan  quince 
is  deservedly  spoken  tvell  of  as  a  hedge 
plant.  It  has  many  merits — it  does  not 
crow  higher  than  the  proper  hedge 
height ;  it  soon  attains  that  height ;  it 
is  not  given  to  sucker ;  cattle  neither 
browse  on  it  nor  break  it.  It  has  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage,  and  the  fine  color  is  main¬ 
tained  all  the  season  through,  while  its 
bloom  is  surpassingly  fine.  It  can  be 
propagated  readily  by  cutting  roots  of 
an  old  plant  in  inch  lengths  in  the  fall, 
keeping  in  damp  sand  till  early  spring, 
then  planting  and  covering  about  two 
inches  deep.  Occasionally  the  plants 
fruit,  and  then  seed  is  yielded  abun¬ 
dantly.  What  more  can  one  ask  in  a 
hedge  plant,  unless  that  it  be  evergreen? 
It  has  another  great  merit — that  of  en¬ 
durance  and  longevity.  A  long  stretch 
of  hedge  here,  20  years  old  or  more,  has 
never  lost  a  single  plant,  but  its  stems 
are  continually  being  renewed  from  the 
collar,  and  it  never  fails  to  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  in  April.  As  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  perfect  on  this  earth,  so  this 
plant  has  a  demerit,  which  is  that  its 
stems  are  too  pliant  to  offer  resistance 
to  animals  :  but  this  is  easily  secured  by 
stretching  a  couple  of  strands  of  barbed 
wire  along  the  hedge  row  at  about  two 
and  four  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  as  easy  to  keep  trimmed  into 
neat  and  tidy  shape  as  any  hedge  plant ; 
none  being  diflicult  if  taken  in  time 
(every  .Tune  and  September,  after  full 
hedge  height  has  been  reached).  The 
shelter  of  a  low  hedge  abundantly  re¬ 
pays  the  draft  its  roots  make  upon  the 
soil.  Our  best  raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries  are  always  found  close  to  an 
arbor  vitae  hedge  and  another  of  bar¬ 
berry,  and  on  both  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  them. 

I  can  say,  too,  that  I  have  found 
chestnuts  as  easily  grafted  or  budded  as 
apple  or  pear  trees — at  least  the  Spanish 
or  Marron  worked  on  our  native  chest¬ 
nut.  I  failed  in  one  or  two  attempts  to 
start  the  Chinquapin  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hallock  may  be  right  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  land  is  not  liable  to  be  run 
down  when  rented  to  market  gardeners, 
who  must  of  necessity  feed  it  well ;  but 
it  is  lamentable  to  see  many  country 
farms  being  wholly  despoiled  of  their 
fertility  when  rented  out ;  the  surface 
soil  itself  often  being  washed  away  and 
the  damage  irreparable.  Mr.  H.  says 
that  market  gardeners  don’t  bother  much 
about  humus,  it  being  chiefiy  necessary 
in  (on  ?),  a  heavy  soil.  Then  follows 
the  statement  that  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  want  new  land  to  succeed  well. 
New  land  is  always  surfaced  with  humus, 
either  from  the  decay  of  leaves  or  of 
grass  blades.  But  the  failure  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  may  be  the  result  of  injury  from 
^ome  bacterial  or  other  organism  too 
minute  for  easy  detection.  We  find, 
however,  in  Nature’s  garden  that  all 
sorts  of  plants  grow  well  and  continue 
to  grow  well  and  healthfully,  if  not 
mutilated,  so  long  as  they  have  a  patch 
of  soil  to  themselves  with  its  surface 
well  mulched  with  the  decaying  remains 
of  the  growths  of  preceding  years. 

Sqaasb  Bags  and  Clay. 

S.  S.  I.,  Ohio. — Three  years  ago  we 
dug  a  cellar  ;  the  earth  from  the  bottom 
was  hard  bowlder  clay.  Part  of  this 
was  used  to  grade  up  around  the  wall, 
being  a  foot  thick  at  the  wall,  and  run¬ 
ning  out  to  a  feather  edge  at  about 
eight  feet.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  some 
squash  vines  burst  through  this  clay  and 
were  allowed  to  grow,  which  they  did 
vigorously,  reaching  down,  I  suppose,  ta 
the  Blue  grass  sod  that  had  been  cov¬ 
ered.  While  the  striped  bug  was  plenti¬ 
ful  on  all  our  other  vines  in  plowed 


ground,  not  a  bug  disturbed  these  chance 
corners  in  the  hard  packed  clay.  The 
vines  set  well  and  produced  some  admi¬ 
rable  squashes,  which  proved  to  be  Mar- 
bleheads.  Last  year  we  put  some  seed 
of  the  same  variety  in  the  same  hard 
clay,  just  lifting  up  a  clod  with  a  spade 
and  putting  the  seed  under.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  again  witnessed,  no 
bugs  there,  while  the  garden  a  few  rods 
away  was  filled  with  them.  The  best 
squashes  were  from  these  clay-tramped 
hills.  We  have  planted  again  this  year, 
merely  breaking  a  hole  in  the  clay  with 
a  hoe  and  putting  in  the  seed.  This 
clay  spot  has  never  grassed  over,  but  re¬ 
ceives  a  good  deal  of  waste  water  from 
the  house,  being  near  the  kitchen  door. 
One  suggests  that  the  chickens  keep  off 
the  bugs,  but  the  chickens  have  access 
to  the  other  vines  I  have  thought  the 
bugs  did  not  like  to  harbor  where  they 
could  find  no  hiding  place  under  a  clod, 
as  the  clay  ground  around  is  packed  hard 
and  smooth.  I  have  observed  that  the 
bugs  at  night,  or  in  cool  weather,  hide 
under  the  loose  soil  and  clods  around  the 
vines  which  we  are  so  careful  to  keep 
well  cultivated,  while  about  these  vines 
there  is  no  hiding  place.  The  vigor  with 
which  the  vines  grow  proves  that  surface 
cultivation  is  not  essential  if  good  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  underneath.  To  see  if 
there  is  anything  in  my  theory,  I  will 
pack  some  clay  over  some  hills  in  the 
cultivated  soil  and  report. 

Fifty  Tons  of  Hay  a  Week. 

•T.  E.  H.,  DeRuyteb,  N.  Y. — I  am  much 
interested  in  the  articles  about  haying 
and  haying  tools.  My  farm  is  quite  un¬ 
even,  but  I  use  a  Deere  six-foot  hay 
loader  to  good  advantage,  and  consider 
it  better  than  hired  help,  as  it  is  always 
ready  for  work.  I  unload  with  slings, 
pitching  into  the  end  of  the  barn,  thus 
saving  space  by  having  no  barn  floor.  I 
unload  with  two  slings,  as  large  loads  as 
we  can  handle  on  our  hills  with  comfort. 
I  find  that  hay  does  not  mow  burn 
when  put  in  with  slings  as  it  does  when 
a  harpoon  fork  is  used.  I  think  the  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  slings  drop  the  hay  loose, 
instead  of  dropping  a  compact  bunch 
upon  the  mow,  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  tear  apart.  Last  year,  I  had 
three  men  and  two  teams.  We  mowed 
with  two  machines  from  the  time  the 
dew  was  off  until  11  a.  m.;  then  did 
odd  jobs  until  noon.  At  1:30,  we  started 
one  team  on  the  rake  and  followed 
with  the  loader.  When  we  reached 
the  barn,  we  unloaded  with  no  one  in 
the  barn ;  then  the  man  who  drove  the 
team  to  unload,  went  in  and  mowed 
away  while  the  team  went  back  for  an¬ 
other  load.  Upon  reaching  the  J&eld,  the 
man  raking  stopped  and  drove  the  team 
on  the  wagon  until  the  load  was  on.  Thus 
we  put  in  50  tons  in  six  days.  Our  hay 
is  Timothy  for  baling. 

A  “Starter”  for  Cabbage. 

S.  B.  H.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. — The 
planting  of  cabbage  seed  where  they  are 
to  grow,  does  very  well,  but  transplant¬ 
ing  may  do  equally  well.  A  market 
gardener  here  gave  me  his  method  of 
transplanting  cabbage.  It  is  to  take  a 
stick,  and  make  a  hole  about  six  inches 
deep,  fill  it  with  water,  put  the  plant  in 
and  press  the  earth  around  it ;  this  is  not 
puddling,  but  it  is  better.  Puddling,  as 


IN  writing  to  adyertlsert  please  always  mention 
Thn  Bural. 

it  Is  Not 
What  We  Say 

But  what  Hood’s  SarsaparillR  does  that 
tells  the  story.  The  great  volume  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  form  of  unpurehased,  volun¬ 
tary  testimonials  prove  beyond  doubt  that 

Hood’s  s?. 

Be  Sure  to/^t  t 
get  Hood’s 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  Habitual  Constipation. 


I  understand  it,  is  to  put  the  plant  in  a 
bucket  of  water  with  mud  in  it.  When 
the  plant  is  put  in  a  pool  of  water  and 
the  earth  or  mud  pressed  to  it  the  roots 
are  in  a  soft  mush  of  earth  ;  then  if  the 
dry  earth  be  drawn  over  the  wet  around 
the  plant  no  hard  crust  forms.  I  have 
planted,  right  after  dinner  on  a  hot  day, 
by  this  method.  The  hired  man  who 
helped  me  decla’^ed  that  every  one  of  the 
plants  would  die,  but  I  don’t  think  three 
per  cent  of  them  failed  to  live.  I  take  a 
broom  handle  and  put  a  cross  stick  on  it 
for  a  handle  with  which  to  punch  the 
holes.  One  advantage  in  transplanting 
is,  that  the  ground  is  perfectly  clean  of 
weeds,  which  may  not  be  the  case  when 
planting  the  seed  where  it  is  to  grow. 
An  easy  test  of  the  method  may  be  made 
on  a  hot  day.  Of  course,  it  will  be  better 
to  do  the  transplanting  in  the  evening. 

“  Honest  ’’  Commission  Men. 

J.  B.  A.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — I  read 
with  much  interest  what  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  to  say  about  commission  men.  It 
seems  to  have  faith  in  them  as  a  class, 
and  I  have  tried  to  feel  that  way,  too  ; 
but  shippers  as  a  class  do  not.  The  Rural 
says  that  it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  good 
men,  but  has  not  told  us  how.  Some  spe¬ 
cific  directions  on  this  point  I  know 
would  be  of  practical  use  to  many  read¬ 
ers.  I  have  had  a  little  experience.  I 
have  acted  as  agent  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  appointed  by  our 
horticultural  society.  Our  people  are 


considerably  interested  in  growing 
peaches.  Prom  my  experieiroe,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to 
find  out  who  are  the  honest  and  who  are 
the  dishonest  commission  men.  A  house 
may  be  financially  all  right,  and  the 
shippers  may  be  receiving  their  checks 
for  shipments  by  first  mails,  and  yet  be 
systematically  robbed  all  the  time,  under 
cover  of  the  known  fickleness  of  the 
weather,  the  markets  and  the  transpor¬ 
tation  companies.  Have  we  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  can  rely  on  the  published 
market  reports  ?  Are  they  not  often 
doctored  ?  How  may  we  know  a  man  to 
be  honest  without  looking  him  in  the 
eye  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — What  we  have  said  is  that  it 
is  easy  to  learn  of  a  man’s  financial 
standing.  We  have  no  rules  for  deter¬ 
mining  a  man’s  honesty  by  mail.  Our 
advice  to  those  who  ship  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  is  always  to  come  to  the  city  and 
look  things  over  for  themselves.  The 
ideal  plan  is  to  have  a  selling  agent  here 
— a  man  who  can  keep  track  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  see  for  himself  that  returns  are 
made  for  the  honest  sales.  This  is  im¬ 
possible,  unless  there  are  large  quantities 
of  produce  to  handle  and  this  is  why  we 
have  always  urged  cooperation  in  selling 
so  that  the  savings  in  commissions  might 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  a  city  agent. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  advertises  a  number  of 
commission  men.  In  cases  where  com¬ 
plaints  are  made  by  shippers,  we  have 
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AMERICUS  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS. 

DOUBLE  1  HE  CROP  EVERY  TIME.  In  these  times  of  low  prices  farmers  muot 
Increase  their  ;leld;  our  Fertilizers  will  do  it.  Manufactured  by 

WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 
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The  BEST route 


The  Great  Health  Drink 

Safe,  sure  and  reliable.  Always  on 
time.  A  pleasure  and  a  delight.  Com¬ 
fortable,  enjoyable. 

HIRES’ 

Rootbeer 

A  25c.  pkg.  makes  6  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 

Send  Jc.  stamp  for  beautiful  picture  cards  and  book.  , 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia.  ■ 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Elydranlio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
PressM,  Graters,  Elerators,  Pomps, 
etc.  Send  for  Oatalofne. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  COm  -0^ 

118  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE,  N, 


P  A  II II  III  P  machinery  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHnillllU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Excellent  Farm  for  Sale. 

150  acres,  high  state  of  cultivation,  clay  loam  soil, 
delightful  climate.  Wheat,  oats  and  corn,  and  gar¬ 
den  truck  and  poultry  for  New  York  markets.  Good 
buildings.  Price,  ?3,800,  part  cash. 

Mrs.  EMMALOVEJOy,  Kingston,  SomersetCo  ,Md. 


FARMS  IN  KANSAS 

Purchased  on  the  Rent  plan.  For  full  information 
address  J.  C.  FLBWWBLLIN,  Special  Eastern 
Agent,  Port  Chester  or  Merritt’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


DUtflXNC  HORSE  CARTS 


GREAT, 
VARIETY 

SPRINKLERS 

MK  a  HAkjtotr  ms  z  ft  4  wHuis,, 

NOlTYORK  OFTICC  HARDWOOO.STEElAXH&BESTaCHEAPEST. 

N9  4  STONE  ST  HOBSON  fic  CO^TatBiny,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONE 

Selling  Hold  Fast  Corn  Binders.  Ties 
automatically.  Pull  and  It’s  fast. 
Every  farmer  needs  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  being  sold.  Liberal  terms 
to  agents.  Easy  work.  Apply 
for  territory.  Complete  outfit 
only  costs  5  cents. 

THE  TIE  CO.  Unadilla,  X.Y. 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  term«  and  at  low  prices,  150.000  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

Ivlng  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
ooers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
‘‘Yazoo  Delta, ’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  B.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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always  found  these  men  ready  to  open 
their  books  for  inspection  and  show  us 
just  what  prices  they  obtained  for  floods. 
At  the  same  time,  when  low  returns  are 
made,  it  is  human  to  think  that  we  could 
have  done  better  could  we  have  sold  the 
goods  ourselves.  But  when  the  market 
is  glutted  with  any  particular  product,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  force  sales, 
be  he  owner  or  agent.  Don’t  we  often 
get  deceived  in  people  with  whom  we 
are  dealing  face  to  face,  and  about  whom 
we  have  every  facility  for  learning?  Can 
we  expect  to  do  better  when  transacting 
business  by  mail  ? 

Clearing  Stump  Land  On  Lone  Island. 

F.  L  ,  Long  Island. — I  cut  the  wood 
during  the  winter,  sprout  the  stumps  in 
August  and  burn  when  dry ;  sow  one 
peck  of  Timothy,  one-half  bushel  each  of 
Red  Top  and  Orchard  grass.  Tie  a  bush 
to  the  wagon  and  draw  it  over  the  ground 
both  ways  and  the  grass  will  come  up 
and  grow  in  the  spring.  Turn  in  sheep 
in  April.  The  fence  may  be  made  for  20 
cents  a  rod  by  using  poultry  wire  netting 
and  in  four  or  five  years  the  stumps  will 
be  dead,  so  that  the  most  of  them  will 
plow  out, 


We  are  still  hoping  through  experi¬ 
ment  to  find  some  practical  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  rosebugs.  Our  last  effort  was 
begun  .June  8  at  eight  o’clock  A.  m.  We 
mixed  one  part  of  hellebore  with  two 
parts  of  Fungiroid,  two  parts  Buhach 
and  three  parts  of  Paris-green  and  plaster 
(l>i  pound  to  a  barrel  of  plaster).  The 
Fungiroid  is  a  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  as 
previously  explained.  Several  years  ago 
we  -used  'Paris-green,  Buhach  and  helle¬ 
bore,  without  effect  upon  this  apparently 
invulnerable,  irrepressible  beetle,  except 
as  to  the  Buhach.  But  we  thought  that 
the  new  combination  might  be  serviceable. 
Through  a  Leggett  gun  the  mixed  dry 
powder  was  blown  upon  hundreds  that 
were  feeding  upon  the  flowers  of  a  Vibu'  - 
num.  The  bush  was  thoroughly  pow¬ 
dered.  We  then  collected  about  50  of 
the  powdered  chafers  in  a  box  provis¬ 
ioned  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
same  shrub. 

In  about  two  hours,  most  of  the  rose- 
bugs  had  flown  away  from  the  bush.  A 
few  were  struggling  upon  the  soil  under¬ 
neath,  half  paralyzed,  evidently  from  the 
sole  effects  of  the  Buhach.  The  only 
rosebugs  upon  the  bush  seemed  to  be 
new-comers  that  had  flo  ?vn  upon  it  from 
other  plants.  At  about  3  p.  m.,  the  rose- 
bugs  in  the  box  were  upon  their  backs  as 
if  dying — wriggling  of  the  legs  being  the 
one  evidence  of  life.  The  next  morning, 
all  the  rosebugs  in  the  box  were  dead 
save  two.  There  were  no  dead  beetles 
under  the  Viburnum ;  those  upon  the 
flowers — and  they  were  about  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  ever — seemed  to  be  fresh  arrivals. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  the 
combination  of  lime,  copper,  plaster, 
Paris-green,  hellebore  and  Buhach  is  no 
more  effective  than  Buhach  alone  as  an 
exterminator  of  this  terrible  pest. 

June  12  we  dusted  potato  vines  with 
Paris-green,  plaster  and  Fungiroid,  using 
about  two  parts  of  the  Paris-green- 
plaster  to  one  of  the  dry  Bordeaux. 
About  1}4  pound  of  Paris-green  was 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  barrel  of  plas¬ 
ter.  It  requiied,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
estimate,  about  20  quarts  of  this  mixture 
thoroughly  to  dust  an  acre.  If  a  larger 
proportion  of  Paris-green  were  used,  less, 
of  course,  would  be  required  in  so  far  as 
killing  the  potato  beetles  is  concerned. 
In  fact,  pure  Paris-green  may  be  used,  in 
which  case  one  pound  to  the  acre  is  said 
to  be  enough,  as  the  slot  may  be  sn  ad¬ 
justed  that  the  Paris- green  blown  upon 
the  vines  is  scarcely  visible.  But  we  do 
not  advise  using  Paris-green  pure  or 
anything  like  it,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  any  one  would  care  so  to  use  it. 

The  improved  gun  works  to  perfection, 
the  reservoir  holding  about  a  quart. 


Vines  may  be  dusted  about  as  fast  as  one 
usually  walks — two  rows  at  once,  and 
the  work  of  carrying  the  gun  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  crank  is  of  the  lightest  kind — 
child’s  play  in  fact. 

Crimson  Clover. — In  a  letter  received 
a  few  days  since  from  a  Mississippi  sub¬ 
scriber,  the  writer,  a  careful  experi¬ 
menter,  refers  to  the  recently  published 
comments  on  Crimson  clover,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  state¬ 
ments  advocating  its  cultivation  have 
come  from  experiment  stations  and  farm¬ 
ers  east  of  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  He  states  that  he  has  looked 
in  vain  for  favorable  reports  from  either 
the  Central,  Western,  or  Gulf  States,  and 
asks  whether  the  crop  has  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  any  part  of  the  country  excepting 
in  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He 
says,  “  Perhaps  my  own  failure  has  been 
because  I  did  not  know  how  to  grow  it, 
and  perhaps  it  is  a  plant  which  will  not 
succeed  everywhere.”  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  correspondents  who  have 
planted  it  in  the  Central  ani  Southern 
States. 

Prof.  Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Station,  says  in  the  Practical  Farmer ; 
“  Writers  speak  much  of  the  famous  Ar- 
genteuil  asparagus  of  the  Paris  markets, 
and  tell  us  how  much  better  it  is  than 
ours,  but  if  the  specimens  we  get  from 
there  in  tin  cans  fairly  represent  it, 
we  don’t  want  it.”  For  many  years  we 
have  tried  the  various  so-called  varieties 
of  asparagus.  It  is,  perhaps,  15  years 
ago  that  we  imported  seed  of  the  Argen- 
teuil  and  Red  Dutch  and  planted  them 
beside  Moore’s  Crossbred,  Conover,  and 
other  named  varieties. 

Practically  we  have  been  unable  to  de¬ 
tect  any  marked  difference  in  size  or  in 
flavor.  The  Argenteuil  is  of  a  lighter 
green  color  than  the  others ;  the  Red 
Dutch  of  a  darker  color.  That  is  about 
the  whole  story.  The  new  Columbian 
Mammoth  White  we  fancy  will  prove  no 
exception  as  to  size  or  quality.  It  is 
merely  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  others. 

The  five  plots  of  Crimson  clover  sown 
last  April  are  at  this  time  a  study.  The 
stand  of  clover  was  about  the  same  on 
all.  So  was  the  stand  of  Pigweed  (Chena- 
podium).  On  the  no-manure  plot,  both 
the  Pigweeds  and  clover  have  made  a 
feeble  growth  up  to  this  time  (June  11). 
Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
phosphate  plot  and  the  potash  plot. 
These  three  all  look  alike.  The  clover 
is  about  an  inch  high,  the  Pigweed  a 
trifle  higher.  But  the  plot  which  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  nothing  else, 
is  thickly  covered  with  a  rank  grojvth 
of  Pigweed  from  six  to  ten  inches  tall. 
This  conceals  the  clover  entirely  and 
bids  fair  to  smother  it.  Strange  to 
say,  the  plot  which  received  400  pounds 
of  nitrate,  800  pounds  of  phosphate  (dis¬ 
solved  boneblack)  and  400  of  potash,  has 
a  less  vigorous  growth  of  Pigweed  than 
the  plot  which  received  nitrate  alone. 
One  may  not  even  guess  at  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Friends  will  kindly  bear  in  mind 
that  these  plots  have  never  received  any 
farm  manure  of  any  kind. 

Mixing  in  the  Hill  Again. — “  I  think 
Irish  potatoes  will  mix.  Not  that  I  have 
ever  seen  them  mix,  but  I  once  raised 
white  and  red  sweet  potatoes  in  the  same 
patch  several  years.  There  were  often 
striped  potatoes,  and  twice  I  found  a 


NEW  YORK,  CfflCAGO  &  ST.  LOUIS  R.R.  CO. 
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A  special  train  will  leave  Buffalo  on 
July  11,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  via  the  Nickel 
Plate  Road  for  the  accommodation  of 
delegates  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  train 
will  stop  at  Euclid  Avenue,  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  Willson  Avenue  and  Broadway 
Stations. 

A  Souvenir  Map  of  Cleveland  furnished 
free  by  addressing  F.  J.  Moore,  General 
Agent,  23  Exchange  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.—Adv. 


white  potato  and  a  red  potato  both  on 
the  same  vine.  I  kept  the  last  ones  both 
on  the  vine  together  till  they  dried  up. 
If  sweet  potatoes  will  mix,  why  will  not 
Irish  potatoes  do  the  same  ?”  .r.  w.  s. 

Mifilin,  Tenn. 

We  do  not  think  that  our  friend  un¬ 
derstands  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  view  of  this 
question.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  eyes  (buds)  of  potatoes  vary, 
both  as  to  vine  and  tuber.  From  such 
variations  we  have  Late  Hebron  from 
Early  Hebron ;  Late  Rose  from  Early 
Rose.  Our  proposition  is  that  potatoes 
can  not  “  mix  in  the  hill.”  If  all  known 
varieties  were  planted  in  the  same  field, 
there  would  be  no  “  mixing  in  the  hill.” 
Mixing  can  occur  only  through  true  seed. 


In  writing  to  adrertlBers,  please  always  menyon 
Thi  Rubal  Nsw-Yobkib. 


Don’t  fire 
your  barn! 


Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it’s  done. 

side  Lift  Ijintern. 

The  S.  G.  &  Li.  Co.  Ijanterii.s  have 
the  Stetson  Patent  Safety  Attachment 
assuring  entire  freedom  from  this  dan¬ 
ger.  They  are  perfect  lanterns.  They 
can  he  filled^  lighted,  regulated  a7id  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 

Buy  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them  or  can  get 
them  for  you  If  you  insist.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

Steam  Gauge  and  Tjantern  Co. 

Syracuse,  N  Y.  Chicago;  25  Lake  St. 
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TRADE  a  -:OBA tr y^BORAaiJ  MARK. 


FOOD 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Gentlemen I  commenced  the  use  of  Mel- 
lln’s  Food  some  three  weeks  ago,  and  Hnd  It 
better  than  all  others  I  have  used;  my  baby 
is  thriving  wonderfully  upon  it.  I  shall 
recommend  Its  use  to  all  my  friends. 

Mrs.  Jasper  L.  Rrown. 

-  Tyler.  Tex. 

Gentlemen;— I  am  using  your  Mellln’s 
Food  for  babies.  I  lind  it  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Rev.  C,  C.  Williams. 

SKNI)  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,”  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 

Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“GREAT  SUCCESS”  JR 

Potato  Digger 

Is  Hallock’s  Latest  Im¬ 
proved,  and  sells  to  farm¬ 
ers  already  owning  $90 
and  $125 diggers.  Why? 

Because  of  its  Greater 
Elliclenoy  and  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Don’t  fall  to 
have  one  of  our  NON- 

glogablf: 

WKFUFRS. 

Saves  more 
labor  than  any 
other  farm 
tool,  and  gives 
greater  securl- 1 
ty  to  the  plant 
than  any  other 
Weeder.  Write.  QlveP.  O,  County  a  nd  State. 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  YOKK,  PA. 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawborrios 

NEXT  SEASON, 

FROM  OUB 

Pot=Qrown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 

Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS. —  White  Plume,  once  transplanted; 

sheared.  Mall,  prepaid,  50c.  100;  exp.  $3.50  1.000. 
Mount  Pomona  Fruit  Farm  &  Nursery  Swanton,  Md. 


Seed  Wheat  for  Sale. 

Yielded  53  bushels  per  acre  In  1893,  beating  Fultz's 
25  bushels  per  aore  with  same  cultivation  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  on  same  land.  Price,  per  bushel,  $1.60, 
f.  o.  b.  Easton.  Klpeas  nearly  a  week  earlier 
than  Fultz.  Address 

M.  B.  NICHOLS.  Easton,  Md. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Best  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture,  Silage  and  Green  Ma¬ 
nuring.  The  cheapest  and  moat  valuable  crop  for 
soiling.  We  offer  at  a  low  price  fresh  Delaware- 
grown  seed,  carefully  cleaned  and  cured.  Circular, 
giving  price  cf  seed  and  fully  describing  the  habits, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover,  also  other 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting,  leading 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat, 
etc  ,  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE 

New  crop  from  20  acres.  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 
AddressJas.  Hossingeror  John  E.  Lewis,  Newark, Del 


N[w  YORK  mn  r&iR. 

Syracuse,  September  6-l‘i. 

Buildings  Enlarged, 

Grounds  Improved. 
Railroad  Facilities  Increased. 
DAILY  DAIRY  INSTITUTES. 

GREAT  ATTRACTIONS. 

1)1125,000  Premiums. 

$111,000  Premiums  in  Dairy  Department. 
$$2,000  Premiums  in  Fruit  Department. 
$$7,000  Purses. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  Information  address 
.JAS.  B.  DOCIIAKTY,  8e<!’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY 


g  AUTOMATIC 
^  MACHINERY. 


send  for  olroular.  JOHN  J.  McGOWBN,  Ithaca, N.  Y. 


m  Vines,  Trees  and  Plants 


W.&B.  DOUOLAS, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Branch,  Houses: 

85  &  87  John  St.,  NewYork, 
197  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Manufacture  the  largest 
variety  of 

PUMPS 

for  Spravlng  and  other 
purposes  In  the  World. 

THK  AQUAPULT. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net  $5. 

Knapsack  Sprayer. 
Sent  Exp.  c.  o.  D.,  net,  $14. 
Send  for  full  circular. 


LEGGETT'S 

DRY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  OR 
POTATO  FIELD.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  as  Illustrated,  $$7.00.  Send  for  Circular 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1894  now  ready.  Bure;  hardy;  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


SCARLET  CLOVER. 

Buy  fresh  seed  from  grower  and  save  cost. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


unimoun  ULUvcn.  sale.  Seed  gua 
anteed  pare.  Price,  $5.00  per  bushel. 

WYNKOOP  BUGS.,  Milford,  Del 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

The  R  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  American-grown  Seed,  address 

K.  H.  BANCBObT,  Camden,  Del. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Qu  iNNiPiAC  Manures 

MAKE  MORE  /K  TP*  AT  LESS  COST 

than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfecily.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Oor.  Ohambera  and  Pearl  Sta. ,  New  York. 

Nstisaal  Weakly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homaa. 
HLBBBT  B.  CABMAN,  Hdltor-ln-Chlaf. 

HBBBKBT  W.  COLLINQWOOD.  Manairln*  BdltOT 
JOHN  J.  DILXiON,  Business  ManaKOr. 

0<ypvrlghted  18H. 


Address  all  business  oommunloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay* 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-TOBKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Boat 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  eyery  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnK  money. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1894. 


A  STKANOK  feature  of  the  “Preservaline”  advertising' 
is  furnished  by  one  of  our  “esteemed  contemporaries” 
which  prints  a  large  advertisement  of  the  stuff  on  one 
page,  while  on  another  it  copies  (without  credit)  a 
portion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  denouncement  of  this  fraud. 
There’s  consistency  for  you  1 
« 

The  herd  of  dairy  cows  at  the  Wisconsin  -Station 
has  been  slaughtered,  and  tuberculosis  was  found  in 
most  all  of  them.  The  tuberculin  test  in  this  case 
gave  accurate  results  every  time.  We  are  promised  a 
bulletin  giving  full  particulars  of  the  disease  in  this 
herd.  A  costly  experiment  that,  but  it  ought  to  be 
helpful.  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  recent  Nurserymen’s 
Convention  raised  a  substantial  purse  for  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bull.  It  was  done  in  response  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ap¬ 
peal.  Good  !  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  American 
nurserymen  are  not  ungrateful.  We  are  still  receiv¬ 
ing  contributions  for  this  fund.  Is  your  name  on  the 
list  yet  ?  If  not,  think  how  easily  you  can  put  it  on. 
« 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  have  driven  Stephen  H.  Ilayt 
away  from  his  new  ambush  for  the  farmer’s  dollar. 
He  located  on  a  well-known  street  and  sent  out  his 
lying  circulars,  but  publicity  seems  not  to  agree  with 
him  and  he  has  dropped  out  of  sight.  He  will  be  up 
again.  It  would  be  like  him  to  change  his  name  from 
Hayt  to  Love  in  order  to  draw  out  shipments. 

• 

We  give  you  about  all  there  is  worth  knowing  about 
cheap  paints  on  page  407.  N  ow  then,  why  not  clean 
up  a  little  ?  Certainly  the  cost  need  not  stand  in  your 
way.  Peed  a  little  skim -milk  to  the  fence  and  barn 
by  way  of  variety.  Put  in  some  salt  and  lime  to  make 
it  stick  and  a  little  color  if  the  white  dazzles  your 
eyes.  You  have  sinned  against  the  old  barn — put  on 
the  whitewash.  *  ^ 

An  English  law  prohibits  the  use  of  a  steam  engine 
within  25  yards  of  a  highway  unless  within  a  building 
or  concealed  by  a  wall  or  screen.  The  object  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  frightening  of  teams.  The  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  now  considering  a  bill  to  permit  the  ujse  of 
thrashing  machines  within  the  limit,  provided  a  man 
is  kept  in  the  road  to  signal  teams  or  stop  runaways. 
Precautions  ought  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  horses 
and  steam  engines.  The  first  one  should  be  to  teach 
the  horse  not  to  fear  them. 

* 

This  discussion  of  the  hired  man  and  his  prospects 
is  running  into  strange  lines.  After  all,  it  seems  to  be 
about  the  livest  thing  in  agriculture.  Mrs.  Wager- 
Pisher  gives  us  a  curious  side  of  it  on  page  414.  This 
idea  that  a  class  of  men  will  be  forced  to  take  up  the 
work  that  women  have  dropped  or  “go  on  the  road” 
may  not  be  relished  by  the  men,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  women  are  not  going  to  keep  out  of  jobs  simply 
to  accommodate  men.  Another  side  of  the  hired  man 
question  is  given  by  an  employer  and  next  week  our 
old  friend,  Fred  Grundy,  will  drop  into  the  discussion 
with  a  firebrand  that  is  likely  to  create  more  talk  than 
his  famous  “ex-farmer”  article  of  last  year. 

• 

Mb.  Johnson  says,  page  406,  that  he  gets  more  straw¬ 
berries  from  his  two  or  three-year-old  beds  than  from 
his  new  ones.  We  think  this  is  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  berry  growers  ;  most  of  them  expect 
not  only  larger  yields  but  larger  berries  from  the 
newly  set  beds  ;  that  is,  from  the  beds  set  one  spring 
from  which  the  blossoms  are  removed  the  first  year, 
good  cultivation  given,  and  the  first,  and  often  the 
only,  crop  harvested  the  succeeding  year.  By  the 
usual  method  of  cultivation,  the  vines  become  thicker 
and  more  or  less  filled  with  weeds  after  the  first  crop 
is  harvested.  While  there  may  be  as  many  berries 
in  number,  they  are  usually  so  much  inferior  in  size 
that  they  do  not  amount  to  so  much  by  measure,  and 
as  they  are  also  so  much  smaller  they  are  less  desir¬ 
able  and  sell  for  lower  prices.  Mr.  Johnson’s  method 


by  which  he  achieves  the  results  he  mentions,  would 
be  an  invaluable  one  to  strawberry  growers.  For  a 
large  part  of  the  expense  in  growing  strawberries  is 
in  the  setting  of  the  plants,  and  where  this  must  be 
repeated  every  year,  it  makes  quite  a  hole  in  the 
profits.  ^ 

And  so  the  “oleo”  men  are  suspected  of  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tuberculosis  scare  in  Philadelphia  !  It 
is  not  by  any  means  improbable.  These  men  have 
shown  themselves  ready  to  counterfeit  in  order  to 
push  the  sale  of  their  stuff  and  they  are  not  above 
using  this  scare  to  attempt  to  show  that  butter  is 
dangerous  to  health.  We  have  seen  no  facts  to  prove 
this  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dairymen  of 
Pennsylvania  are  wise  to  move  in  time  and  keep  the 
friends  of  oleo  out  of  their  legislature. 

ft 

A  LADY  in  Missouri  writes  this  unpleasant  note  : 

As  we  have  no  fruit,  our  dinners  will  have  to  end  with  pudding  most 
of  the  oomlLK  year.  Being  deprived  of  fruit  will  be  felt  worse  than 
would  be  the  loss  of  anything  else  after  bread  and  eggs. 

The  loss  of  fruit  to  an  intelligent  farm  family  is  a 
serious  blow — far  more  serious  than  many  persons 
imagine.  There  are  very  fe^  things  that  do  more  to 
make  ordinary  farm  life  happier  and  better  worth  liv¬ 
ing  than  the  growing  of  first-class  fruits  with  all  the 
attendants  of  culture,  experimenting  and  preserving. 
Happy  is  the  fruit-growing  farmer  I 

ft 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  comment  to  make  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  tariff  bill  besides  saying  that  agriculture 
has  had  by  far  the  worst  of  it.  Manufacturers  who 
made  a  strong  fight  for  their  pet  industries  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  “  satisfied.”  The  tariff  on  all  agricultural 
products  has  been  lowered  or  wiped  out,  while  the 
duty  on  manufactured  goods  has  in  most  cases  bean 
kept  at  a  prohibitive  or  protective  point.  Another 
thing  is  that  this  compromise  bill  settles  nothing  and 
only  prolongs  the  tiresome  and  fruitless  battle  in  the 
next  Congress.  ^ 

The  recent  symposium  on  “washing  made  easy” 
has  stirred  up  a  Kansas  man  who  does  the  washing 
for  a  family  of  seven.  He  will  tell  us  all  about  it 
soon.  His  advice  to  the  women  is,  “  don’t  buy  a 
washing  machine  unless  you  have  a  man  to  run  it !  ” 
So  the  tendency  of  improved  machinery  in  the  house 
is  to  pull  the  men  folks  into  the  housework  I  Perhaps 
that  is  why  some  men  oppose  such  machines.  By 
the  way,  we  will  cheerfully  give  a  column  any  time 
to  those  who  want  to  prove  that  housework  is  of 
necessity  woman’s  work. 

ft 

You  don’t  like  boiled  milk  1  There  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  taste  about  it — though  no  doubt  the  milk  is 
just  as  nutritious.  It  is  a  good  thing  you  have  had  a 
chance  to  distinguish  between  fresh  and  boiled  milk, 
because  you  know  now  how  your  stock  like  boiled  or 
stewed  hay.  Badly  cured  hay  has  lost  its  flavor  an-J 
freshness — it  is  worse  for  the  cows  than  boiled  milk 
is  fer  you.  Don’t  boil  or  bake  the  hay.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  doing  this  is  to  cut  no  more  than  your 
force  can  handle  and  get  into  the  barn.  In  most  cases 
grass  standing  on  its  own  roots  will  be  safer  than 
when  lying  overnight  on  the  ground. 

ft 

Sheep  men  are  very  much  interested  in  a  cheap, 
portable  fence  that  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place.  Where  sheep  are  to  be  fed  on  rape,  turnips,  or 
other  green  crops,  or  where  they  are  grain-fed  on 
poor  pasture,  such  light  and  portable  fences  are  very 
convenient.  What  shall  they  be  made  of  ?  Wood  is 
generally  used,  but  there  are  some  serious  drawbacks 
to  wood  when  one  has  much  of  the  fencing  to  do.  The 
wooden  panels  are  heavy  and  clumsy  to  carry  about. 
Mr.  Oakleigh  Thorne  uses  wire  fencing,  fastening  by 
wire  or  strings  to  iron  posts — easily  movable.  Such  a 
fence  is  easily  put  up  and  quickly  changed  so  as  to 
give  a  fresh  place  for  feeding. 

ft 

A  Pennsylvania  friend  says  that  the  following  note 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper  “  knocks  out  my  thought  of 
trying  Crimson  clover”  : 

Mr.  Cooper  wag  asked  about  CrlmBon  clover,  and  Bald  his  farm  had 
It  bad  and  was  proving  to  him  that  under  certain  conditions  It  was  a 
weed  of  the  llrst  order.  When  he  heard  of  It  three  years  ago  as  so 
desirable  he  got  seed  from  Delaware  and  put  It  In  after  potatoes,  three 
quarts  to  the  acre.  lie  got  an  excellent  stand  but  let  It  get  too  ripe, 
cured  It  for  hay,  then  put  the  ground  Into  fodder  corn.  Had  a  splendid 
crop  of  corn,  but  a  better  crop  of  clover.  Again  this  spring  be  has  a 
splendid  crop  of  the  stud  ;  In  fact,  better  than  when  he  sowed  the 
seed  for  It. 

We  don’t  exactly  see  why  that  experience  should 
knock  one  out  of  trying  the  clover.  What  is  the 
objection  to  anything  here  recorded  when  a  single 
plowing  early  in  the  season  will  stop  the  whole  thing? 
Speaking  of  the  action  of  this  clover  at  the  North, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  told  us  last  week  that 
it  is  a  great  success  with  him.  He  has  plowed  under  50 
acres.  Prof.  Woods,  of  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station, 


also  believes  that  it  will  thrive  anywhere  in  that 
State.  He  says  that  many  failures  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  inferior  seed.  Don’t  touch  the  imported 
seed  at  all.  Use  only  the  fresh  American  seed — 
grown  as  far  north  as  possible. 

ft 

Some  of  our  poultrymen  feel  fairly  well  satisfied  if 
they  secure  a  hatch  of  50  per  cent  of  the  eggs  placed 
in  the  incubators.  Incubator  manufacturers  claim  to 
hatch  90  to  95,  and  even  98  per  cent  of  all  fertile  eggs. 
But  a  poultry  man  in  the  famed  Mohawk  Valley  comes 
forward  with  a  claim  for  102  per  cent,  or  51  chicks 
from  50  eggs,  all  well  formed,  lively  chicks,  too.  One 
of  the  eggs  was  double  yolked.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  record  has  never  been  equaled.  Years  ago,  there 
was  much  discussion  over  the  results  to  be  obtained 
by  setting  double  yolked  eggs  ;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  the  general  verdict  was  that  they  either 
failed  to  hatch,  or  produced  monstrosities.  Here’s  a 
chance  for  the  hen  sages.  ‘Who  can  beat  this — story 
or  hatch,  whichever  you  choose  ? 

• 

The  ability  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  work  up  a  boom  over 
something  that  promises  increased  profit  to  the  farm, 
is  well  illustrated  by  this  note  : 

EniTOKS  Bcbal  New-Yorkbk: 

Take  out  my  ••  Crimson  ”  ad.  next  week.  May  Insert  It  again  later. 
Have  been  obliged  to  employ  a  secretary  this  week  to  keep  up  with 
the  Inquiries  about  Crimson  clover  which  tlood  me,  coming  from 
Canada  to  Texas  and  from  Maine  to  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  I 
have  a  pile  of  letters  on  my  desk  now  aftattlng  reply.  Long  wave 
The  IlOKAL  New-Youkkk  !  Long  wave  Crimson  1  e.  a.  packaku. 

We  certainly  have  no  desire  to  work  anybody  to  death. 
Let  our  readers  give  Mr.  Packard  a  short  rest  and 
fire  their  orders  at  some  of  our  other  advertisers.  We 
are  glad  people  are  to  try  this  clover  so  generally.  But, 
a  caution  again,  don’t  go  into  it  too  heavily  at  first. 
Take  it  easy  and  try  it  this  fall  as  an  experiment  only. 
Now  a  word  to  advertisers  :  Ship  good  seed.  Don’t  be 
tempted  to  send  a  lot  of  trash  because  the  demand  is 
heavy.  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  want  the  best  and  are 
worthy  of  it.  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

Ther  put  a  tax  on  sugai 
To  accommodate  the  Trust. 

Monopolists  have  candy 
While  the  farmers  have  the  crust. 

They  saw  the  honest  farmer 
Made  a  “kick’’  but  had  no  “pull,” 

So  woolen  goods  up  duty  I 
While  It's  duty  down  on  wool. 

And  so  with  coal  and  collars. 

And  with  brandy  and  with  beer, 

Protect  the  Trust  foreyer, 

But  send  farmers  to  the  rear. 

That's  how  they  make  a  tariff 
In  this  good  year  '94. 

Adjourn!  Adjourn!  Ye  “statesmen'  1 
Pray  don't  tinker  any  more. 

Don't  overdrink  1 

Why  Monday  for  wash  day  ? 

Tey  that  cabbage  starter— page  410. 

The  Shropshire  sheep  cannot  jump. 

What  barbless  wire  fence  will  hold  a  hog  T 
How  about  salting  woodchucks— page  408  7 
The  English  farmer  cannot  endure  a  mule. 

SOHREL  Indicates  a  sorry  soil,  it  needs  food. 

Don't  let  the  tiles  be  mightier  than  the  feed. 

DON'T  keep  the  pocketbook  in  your  own  pocket. 

To  kill  a  chick  weed— cut  off  Its  head  with  an  ax. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  talk  about  second  crop  Southern  potatoes. 

Which  do  you  find  easier— to  get  rid  of  an  appetite  or  to  get  one? 
Don't  forget  what  makes  the  difference  between  water  and  “blood. 
It'S  a  poor  cow  that  can't  milk  her  full  financial  value  every  year. 

The  reading  of  trash  sends  the  boy’s  mind  on  the  sure  road  to 
smash. 

YocR  child  should  never  taste  meat  until  the  seco.id  teeth  are  well 
formed. 

Grass  is  a  balanced  ration,  but  poor  hay  making  knocks  the  balance 
all  out. 

Do  you  keep  a  supply  of  odd  jobs  to  make  the  hired  man's  time  come 
out  even  7 

DON'T  let  the  mower  cut  off  more  grass  than  the  rakes  and  loaders 
can  handle. 

What  an  opening  there  Is  for  farmers  to  grow  Crimson  clover  seed 
at  the  North. 

There's  sugar  in  sweet  corn,  but  can’t  the  cows  get  It  out  cheaper 
than  you  can  7 

You  can’t  experiment  with  stale  Crimson  clover  seed.  You  are  sure 
to  lose  the  crop. 

THERE  Is  more  profit  In  the  breeding  of  angleworms  than  In  the 
breeding  of  surplus  roosters. 

The  Illinois  Station  (Champaign,  Ill )  will  send  a  representative  to 
supervise  tests  of  dairy  cattle  In  that  State.  This  Is  a  good  work  for 
the  stations  to  do. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Macomber’s  recent  article  on  “  A  Ball  and  Socket 
Joint'’  has  set  many  farmers  to  looking  at  their  machinery.  That's 
right— make  a  stand  for  that  joint. 

The  Israelites  considered  a  “  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ”  as 
the  Ideal  place  to  live  In.  Modern*  farmers  want  It  milk  and  money— 
too  much  stress  on  the  financial  side. 

Let  the  fire  go  out  and  eat  fruit  and  bread  and  butter.  That’s  the 
way  to  enjoy  these  hot  days.  The  man  who  will  not  grow  fruit  pro¬ 
poses  to  roast  by  proxy  by  keeping  his  wife  over  the  hot  stove. 

Mr.  B.4NCROFT  speaks  of  the  use  of  a  weeder  In  strawberries.  He 
has  also  found  this  tool  useful  In  putting  In  grass  or  grain  seeds.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  his  soil  Is  light  and  free  from  stones. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  New  York  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse 
Septeirber  6 — 13,  promises  to  be  a  notable  occasion. 
Large  premiums  will  be  offered,  and  the  display  of 
farm  products  will  be  worth  going  many  miles  to  see. 
Mr.  Woodward  explained  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  how  the  rules  for  dividing  the  prizes  for  dairy 
goods  have  been  changed  so  as  to  give  a  share  for  all 
entries  that  rank  above  a  certain  point.  Dairy  in¬ 
stitutes  will  be  held  during  the  fair,  with  addresses 
on  dairying  by  scientific  and  practical  men.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Flower,  J.  H.  Bingham,  of  the  National  Grange, 
Agricultural  Commissioner  Schraub  and  others,  will 
speak  during  the  fair.  In  fact,  every  farmer  in  the 
State  may  well  plan  to  attend. 

* 

The  picture  on  page  407,  taken  from  “  Good  Roads,” 
was  made  directly  from  a  photograph.  It  cannot  tell 
a  lie — is  just  exactly  the  way  the  road  appeared. 
There  is  comfort  for  you  !  A  ride  of  five  miles  through 
such  mud  as  that  will  make  the  horses  thoughtful  and 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  They  probably  won’t 
kick  any  boards  off  the  stalls  for  lack  of  other  means 
of  disposing  of  surplus  energy.  If  there  is  any  other 
profit  in  such  a  road  we  want  to  know  where  it  comes 
in.  We  don’t  propose  to  argue  or  reason  about  that 
road.  There  it  is — with  all  its  horrors.  The  question 
is,  what  do  jou  and  your  neighbors  propose  doing 
about  your  roads  before  the  next  muddy  season  comes 
on  ?  Now  is  a  good  time  to  decide. 

* 

It  has  been  a  favorite  scheme  of  the  large  mine 
owners  and  contractors  to  protect  themselves  in  case 
of  strikes  by  importing  large  gangs  of  foreign  la¬ 
borers.  These  may  be  secured  by  contract  as  one 
would  hire  so  many  sheep,  and  this  system  has  done 
untold  injury  to  our  industries.  It  has  given  the 
great  monopolies  a  large  profit  and  filled  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  with  lawless  bands  of  foreigners 
who  have  no  interests  in  American  institutions.  A 
plan  is  now  proposed  of  bringing  negroes  from  the 
South  for  this  work,  instead  of  importing  foreigners. 
That  immediately  opens  up  a  great  question.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  distribution  of  the  ne¬ 
groes?  Would  it  put  an  end  to  past  and  present 
riots  and  bloodshed,  and  would  the  negroes  be  helped 
or  hurt  by  such  a  change  ? 

» 

'*  WhA-T  is  the  prospect  of  the  wool  market  ?  ”  was 
asked  of  Mr.  Macnaughtan  of  the  Macnaughtan  Com¬ 
pany,  wholesale  wool  dealers,  by  a  representative  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  “  It  is  hard  to  say,”  was  the  reply. 

“As  a  general  thing,  dealers  are  selling  everything 
they  can.  A  year  ago  free  wool  was  a  possibility ; 
now  it  is  a  probability.  While  some  grades  of  wool 
have  already  reached  a  free  trade  basis,  others  will 
probably  go  lower.  Texas  wool  may  go  a  cent  or 
two  lower,  while  Territory  will  probably  drop  4  or  5 
cents.  My  impression  is  that  now  is  the  best  time  to 
sell,  although  I  wouldn’t  take  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
vising  any  one  to  do  so.  No  one  can  say  what  will 
happen  at  Washington.”  “  In  the  event  ot  free  wool, 
what  domestic  wools  are  likely  to  suffer  least  from 
the  competition  ?  ”  “  Fine  wools.”  “Bat  one  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  free  wool  is  that  the  latter  will 
really  enhance  the  price  of  domestic  wool,  by  making 
it  easier  to  bring  in  a  wool  necessary  to  mix  with  our 
own  wools.”  “  I  know  it,  but  such  talk  is  what  we 
call  ‘rot’;  there’s  nothing  in  it.  The  situation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  very  encouraging  to  wool  growers.” 

NebbAska.  is  an  agricultural  State.  Thousands  of 
her  citizens  are  engaged  in  dairying,  and  probably 
half  a  dozen  are  manufacturing  oleomargarine.  The 
butter  made  by  the  thousands  finds  a  sneaking  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  oleo  made  by  the  half  dozen,  because 
the  latter  is  colored  and  prepared  in  imitation  of  the 
former.  Nebraska  is  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a  man  named  Manderson.  This  man  has 
introduced  a  bill  so  changing  the  national  “  oleo  ”  law 
that  the  retail  dealer  would  be  free  from  prosecution 
when  selling  small  lots  of  oleo  for  butter.  It  would 
nullify  nearly  every  State  law  regulating  sales  of  this 
product.  In  defending  his  bill,  Manderson  says,  among 
other  things : 

In  comparteon  as  to  fraud  between  batter  and  oleomarKarlne,  bat¬ 
ter  would  take  the  palm.  This  bill  is  to  prevent  stale  and  rancid  bat¬ 
ter,  not  tit  to  be  used  as  axle  grease,  from  being  sold  in  tubs  branded 
as  oleomargarine,  as  the  latter  compound.  There  is  nothing  that  has 
more  greatly  benefited  the  farmers  of  the  West  than  the  use  of  parts 
of  the  beef  to  make  the  oleo  or  butter  oil,  that  with  butter,  cream  and 
cotton- seed  oil  goes  to  the  making  of  oleomargarine. 

Just  think  of  it !  The  greasy  hog  which  we  pictured 
a  few  weeks  ago  is  afraid  some  one  will  take  him  for 
a  dairymaid  !  How  has  oleo  making  helped  Western 
farmers  ?  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  use  has  so 
increased  the  price  of  tallow  and  lard  that  pork  and 
bedf  have  increased  in  price.  Let  any  farmer  examine 
his  account  books  and  see  how  the  present  prices  for 
butter  and  meats  compare  with  those  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  dairymen  of  Nebraska  must  be  a  very  singu¬ 


lar  class  of  men  if  they  propose  to  help  Mr.  Mander¬ 
son  back  to  his  place  in  the  Senate  after  this  dose  of 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of 
the  power  of  party  loyalty  over  a  man’s  convictions 
to  see  how  dairymen  will  support  such  a  man  when 
they  know  that  he  is  injuring  their  business  ! 

* 

Vakious  parties  in  half  a  dozen  States  have  nomi¬ 
nated  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate  along 
with  their  State  candidates.  Of  course  this  action 
signifies  little  beyond  a  protest  against  the  present 
method  of  choosing  Senators  by  the  legislature.  It 
happens  all  too  often  that  these  candidates  are  not 
publicly  announced  until  after  the  legislature  is 
elected.  Then,  very  likely,  the  man  with  the  longest 
purse  will  win.  When  a  party  puts  itself  on  record 
with  a  candidate,  the  average  voter  feels  that  he  has 
some  choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  his  vote  may 
reach  as  far  as  the  Senate.  It  is  a  good  plan,  and  we 
hope  the  idea  will  spread  until  this  nomination  of 
Senators  is  a  regular  part  of  all  State  conventions. 
In  Kansas  an  interesting  battle  is  on.  The  Populists 
have  indorsed  Woman’s  Suffrage,  while  both  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans  have  dodged  the  question. 
While  two  years  ago  the  Republicans  nominated  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  in  order  to  “  catch  the  farmers’  vote,” 
this  year  they  have  kept  farmers  off  the  ticket.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  change  will  work. 
* 

Many  of  our  readers  have  sent  us  circulars  mailed 
from  New  York  by  “  green-goods  men”  who  offer 
counterfeit  money  for  sale.  These  circulars  often  fall 
into  the  hands  of  honest  men  who  are  justly  indignant 
that  they  should  be  thought  capable  of  such  a  crime  as 
buying  counterfeit  money.  Some  of  our  friends  have 
wondered  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  been  able  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  some  of  these  “  crooks.”  The 
testimony  before  the  Lexow  Committee,  now  holding 
sessions  in  this  city,  will  explain  the  situation  pretty 
well.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  police  have 
been  in  league  with  these  very  rascals  and  have  taken 
money  for  “  protecting”  them.  In  other  words,  the 
green-goods  men  pay  for  the  privilege  of  robbing 
people  undisturbed.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  those 
who  come  to  New  York  expecting  to  buy  bogus  money, 
but  we  would  like  to  have  these  rascals  punished  for 
sending  their  insulting  circulars  to  honest  men.  This 
is  impossible  while  the  police  protect  them,  but  we 
hope  for  an  entire  clearing  of  the  city  government  as 
the  result  of  the  recent  disclosures. 

Kebosene  as  an  insecticide  is  much  liked  in  fighting 
certain  kinds  of  insects.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  oil  and  water  are 
united  by  some  sticky  material  like  soap.  Many 
people  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  perfect  emulsion  of 
kerosene  and  soap,  and  others  do  not  care  to  go 
through  the  labor  required  for  preparing  it.  We  are 
now  told  of  a  new  plan  for  mixing  the  kerosene  me¬ 
chanically  with  water  in  the  sprayer.  This  is  described 
in  Bulletin  30  of  the  Mississippi  Station,  and  Prof. 
E.  S.  Goff  is  given  credit  for  designing  it.  The  device 
is  an  attachment  holding  six  quarts  which  is  fitted  to 
the  side  of  a  Knapsack  sprayer.  A  small  hose  runs 
from  the  bottom  of  this  kerosene  tank  to  a  brass  pipe 
which  connects  with  the  cylinder  of  the  pump. 
There  is  a  stopcock  in  this  hose'  so  that  any  desired 
amount  of  kerosene  can  be  let  in.  The  result 
is  that  with  every  stroke  of  the  pump  a  small 
amount  of  the  kerosene  is  forced  out  with  the  water, 
and,  under  pressure,  is  perfectly  mixed  with  it.  In 
fact,  this  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  does  better 
than  the  emulsion,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an 
attachment  to  a  Knapsack  sprayer  will  simplify  the 
use  of  kerosene  for  destroying  insects  on  plants  or 
animals.  There  is  no  patent  on  this  process,  and  all 
sprayers  should  have  this  attachment, 

* 

Veby  little  is  being  said  about  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
vention  for  suggesting  changes  in  the  Constitution  of 
this  State.  The  suffrage  question  seems  to  be  of  most 
importance,  especially  among  farmers.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  the  right  of  woman  to  have  something 
to  say  about  public  affairs  will  be  recognized,  though 
few  expect  that  full  suffrage  will  be  granted  her. 
There  are  other  questions  of  suffrage,  however.  For 
example,  our  old  friend,  Jonathan  Talcott,  writes  as 
follows : 

I  think  the  most  Important  thing  lathe  suffrage  question.  I  think 
there  should  be  an  educational  clause  Inserted  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  voting  that  cannot  read  the  English  language,  and  no  voter 
should  be  allowed  to  have  another  to  assist  him  to  select  his  vote.  In 
the  booths  prepared  for  the  voters.  Also,  I  would  have  all  foreigners 
live  In  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  21  ;ears,  before  they  should  bo 
allowed  to  vote  at  any  election.  These  articles  Inserted  In  the  Con¬ 
stitution  would  do  more  for  the  purity  of  the  election  laws,  in  my 
Judgment,  than  all  the  laws  at  present  on  the  statute  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  Any  clause  In  the  Constitution  that  Is  of  benefit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  benefits  the  farmer. 

Many  persons  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  closely 
this  agrees  with  the  ideas  of  thousands  of  our  best 
farmers.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  fraud  and 
carelessness  at  the  ballot  box  have  been  responsible 


for  much  of  the  shame  and  rascality  that  have  eaten 
into  public  places.  This  principle  of  cutting  off  the 
ignorant  and  careless  voters,  is  the  opposite  of  that 
which  seeks  to  bring  in  a  new  set  of  voters  by  grant¬ 
ing  the  suffrage  to  women.  We  are  sure  the  women 
will  not  object  to  any  such  qualification  as  Mr.  Talcott 
has  outlined.  ^ 

Last  year  we  exposed  the  “  Great  French  Process” 
of  preserving  fruit  which  was  on  exhibition  at  a  large 
store  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  method  of  this  “  pre¬ 
serving”  was  very  simple — the  compound  was  put  into 
a  close  box  and  burned  in  such  a  way  that  the  result¬ 
ing  fumes  would  be  absorbed  by  water.  The  fruit  was 
then  to  be  put  into  this  water  and  sealed.  That  is  all 
very  simple  and  nice,  but  when  we  challenged  the 
agent  to  send  some  of  his  stuff  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  for  analysis,  he  never  came  to  time.  The  Indiana 
Station  analyzed  a  sample  with  this  result :  The  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  compound  showed  that  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  nitrate  of  soda,  cane  sugar 
and  common  salt.  The  salt  may  have  been  an  impurity 
in  the  nitrate  of  soda  used. 

Per  cent. 


Cane  sugar .  14.20 

Salt .  1.42 

Nitrate  Of  soda .  1.3<i 

Sulphur  .  b7.63 

Charcoal,  moisture  and  Insoluble  matter..  25.64 


Burning  this  resulted  in  the  production  of  sulphurous 
acid,  a  very  poisonous  gas.  The  other  ingredients  are 
simply  to  help  burn  the  sulphur.  All  there  is  then  to 
this  great  “  process  ”  is  treating  the  fruit  to  the  strong 
fumes  of  sulphur — a  dangerous  treatment  at  best.  It 
is  about  time  for  some  knave  to  begin  to  advertise  this 
stuff.  Let  it  alone  and  warn  all  the  neighbors  ! 

* 

Entebpbisino  farmers  who  desire  to  put  quality  into 
their  goods  are  always  anxious  to  learn  where  and 
how  the  large  New  York  hotels  obtain  their  supplies. 
We  have  frequently  tried  to  obtain  this  information 
for  our  readers,  but  it  seems  to  be  about  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  we  ever  attempted.  To  illustrate — last 
week  we  sent  a  courteous  letter  of  inquiry  to  20  of 
the  leading  hotels  in  the  city.  Only  two  answers 
were  received,  and  both  are  given  below.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  one  is  much  of  an  improvement 
o  7er  absolute  silence  : 

Your  commuDlcatlon  received,  and  In  answer  would  say  that  I  am 
not  running  a  free  Information  school  In  regard  to  the  purchases  of 
market,  dairy  or  farm  products. 

The  following  is  better,  and  states  the  case  about  as 
it  stands : 

Celery,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  are  all  favorites;  radishes  not  so  much 
BO.  Hothouse  products  are  preferable  to  Southern.  They  are  allowed 
to  mature,  and  we  get  them  quicker.  Southern  vegetables  are  more 
or  less  stale  when  they  reach  our  market.  My  advice  to  producers 
would  be  to  raise  any  popular  vegetables  at  a  time  when  they  are 
scarcest,  and  sell  direct  to  consumers.  If  practicable.  I  would  prefer 
dealing  direct  with  the  producer  If  they  could  positively  assure  me  of 
the  prompt  delivery  of  goods  la  quantities  and  at  the  time  ordered. 
Their  unreliability  In  this  respect  Is  why  1  prefer  buying  from  the 
dealers.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  purchase  of  eggs,  poultry  and 
dairy  products,  though  not  to  such  an  extent.  We  get  eggs,  batter  and 
part  of  our  poultry  direct— better  la  quality  and  cheaper  In  price, 
li  rults  that  “  stand  up  ”  only  a  day  or  two  are  risky,  and  1  get  them  In 
open  market;  but  grapes,  for  Instance,  which  will  keep  for  some  days, 
I  get  direct  from  the  grower,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  I  gen¬ 
erally  make  my  regular  order  small  enough  to  avoid  overstocking, 
knowing  that  I  can  fill  any  shortage  handily. 

That  letter  covers  the  ground.  It  is  of  little  use  for  a 
man  to  try  to  work  off  a  small  amount  of  produce  at 
one  of  these  hotels.  The  steward  must  be  made  to 
believe  that  he  can  get  uniformly  good  articles  at  any 
time  he  wants  them.  He  can  have  no  other  object  in 
buying  direct.  If  we  wanted  to  reach  this  trade  we 
should  write  the  steward  of  several  of  the  best  hotels 
and  state  in  a  few  words  jast  what  we  had  to  offer — 
telling  just  exactly  how  much  we  could  guarantee  to 
furnish — and  offer  to  send  a  sample  package  for  testing. 
We  should  keep  at  them  until  we  got  an  answer  of 
some  sort.  Then  send  the  goods  fixed  up  as  tastily 
as  possible,  and  try  to  make  an  appointment  to  call 
and  talk  with  the  steward.  It  will  require  great 
skill  and  tact  to  develop  this  trade,  but  it  is  well 
worth  trying  for.  ^ _ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  automatic  corn  binders  save  lots  of  labor  In  binding  corn. 
The  Tie  Co.,  Onadllla,  N.  Y.,  will  tell  all  about  them. 

The  Pioneer  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  are  making  a 
fine  line  of  wagons,  buggies,  carts,  etc.,  which  they  offer  to  farmers 
direct  without  the  Intervention  of  middlemen.  They  send  catalogue 
free. 

The  Williams  A  Clark  Co.  of  New  York  sell  fertilizers,  farmers 
are  familiar  with  their  trade-mark— a  bull’s  head.  They  sell  goods 
that  wi  1  raise  crops— that  Is  what  you  want.  If  yon  are  not  familiar 
with  their  goods  write  them  for  a  catalogue. 

N  ext  year  we  are  likely  to  have  something  new  in  the  wav  of  horse 
blankets,  wagon  wraps,  covers,  etc.  We  learn  that  the  Burlington 
Blanket  Company,  of  Burlington,  Wls.,  have  secured  a  process  for 
treating  cloth  or  fabrics  so  as  to  make  them  waterproof. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  an  Institution  of  which 
Americans  may  well  be  proud.  As  a  place  for  obtaining  a  musical 
education  It  takes  rank  In  value  with  the  best  foreign  conservatories. 
It  Is,  also,  largely  a  charitable  Institution  with  provisions  that  enable 
poor  but  enterprising  pupils  to  obtain  Instruction  for  little  money. 
Surely  such  a  place  deserves  the  patronage  of  Americans.  Write  to 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  see  what 
they  offer. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  the  Bock 
Island  hay  loader  by  Its  manufacturers,  the  Bock  Island  Plow  Co.,  of 
Bock  Island,  III.,  Is  the  elliptical  motion  of  the  rakes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  circular  movement  of  other  machines.  The  stroke  Is  long 
and  smooth,  and  resembles  In  actl  m  the  handling  of  a  hand  rake  by  a 
powerful  man,  with  the  result  that  the  hay  or  grass  Is  moved  slowly 
to  the  top  of  the  load,  free  from  dust  and  without  being  chopped  or 
broken.  This  enables  the  machine  to  work  with  one-third  the  speed 
of  the  circular  motion,  with  the  consequent  saving  of  draft  and 
breakage.  These  loaders  can  be  used  with  advantage  and  profit  on 
smaller  farms  than  Is  generally  supposed,  and  in  a  large  measure  help 
solve  the  help  question. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

You  shall  have  a  duck,  my  dear, 

And  you  shall  have  a  dress, 

And  you  shall  have  a  nice  yoiinK  man. 

To  marry  you  at  last. 

So  ran  the  roundelay  we  used  to  sing  in  childhood. 
What  the  “duck”  had  to  do  with  a  maiden’s  happiness 
in  those  days,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  But  nowadays 
the  “  duck”  is  dear  to  the  summer  girl’s  heart,  and  it 
means  a  dress,  at  once  so  charming,  sensible  and 
stylish  that  she  who  is  arrayed  in  one  goes  forth  con¬ 
quering  and  to  conquer.  Who  may  doubt  that  these 
pretty  outing  suits  will  not  open  the  way  to  many  a 
manly  heart,  and  their  simplicity  and  economy  make 
such  a  plea  to  the  pocketbook  that — well,  who  doesn’t 
know  the  rest  ?  They  say  Cupid  is  getting  his  eye¬ 
sight,  and  his  arrows  are  being  aimed  at  the  common- 
sense  spot  most  of  us  possess.  If  he’ll  just  hit  the 
mark  every  time  marriage  will  never  be  a  failure. 

§  ?  § 

When  our  country  wanted  a  flag,  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  designed,  and  the  design  carried  by 
Washington  and  a  friend  to  a  milliner,  Mrs.  Betsy 
Ross,  who  was  to  make  the  flag.  Six-pointed  stars 
had  been  chosen,  but  Mrs.  Ross  with  her  scissors 
deftly  fashioned  one  with  five  points  which,  placed 
beside  the  other,  won  the  Father  of  our  Country,  and 
the  more  symmetrical  star  was  chosen.  So  a  woman 
had  part  in  designing  our  flag.  And  this  year,  on 
Decoration  Day,  was  enacted  for  the  first  time,  the 
ceremony  of  raising  a  flag  over  the  grave  of  Betsy 
Ross,  who  made  the  first  stars  and  stripes. 

2  ?  2 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Radcliffe 
College,  or  Harvard  Annex.  Miss  Irwin  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  woman  and  a  successful  teacher,  but  is  not  a 
graduate  of  any  woman’s  college,  having  studied  prin¬ 
cipally  at  home.  The  ability  to  get  an  education  out 
of  whatever  opportunities  life  offers  is  that  which 
brings  success ;  and  the  successes  of  self-made  men 
make  as  bright  pages  as  any  our  history  can  show. 
Let  no  one  lament  opportunities  which  cannot  be  his, 
but  see  to  it  that  he  loses  none  which  are  given  him. 


WHY  NOT  «  HOUSEWORK  ”  FOR  MEN  ? 

CONCERNING  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  EMPLOYEI)  ANE 
“  UNEMPLOY'EE.” 

A  Talk  with  a  Tramp. 

To  reach  the  point  when  one’s  actions  are  directed 
by  common  sense  instead  of  habit,  is  a  journey  that 
most  of  us  are  a  long  time  in  making.  This  adhesion 
to  custom,  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tom,  is  seen  in  the  obstinacy  with  wh:’ch  men  (more 
than  women)  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  work. 
Day  by  day  men  come  to  my  door  asking  for  clothes, 
food  and  money,  and  when  I  take  the  time  to  interro¬ 
gate  them  as  to  their  vagrancy,  I  usually  hear  the 
same  old  story,  the  mill  or  the  foundry,  the  mine  or 
the  factory,  has  shut  down  and  they  are  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

“  But  can’t  you  do  anything  else  but  what  you  have 
been  bred  to  do  ?  You  have  a  head  and  a  pair  of 
hands,  and  if  you  really  wish  to  work,  you  can  find 
enough  to  do — 20  different  things,”  which  I  say  over 
and  over  again,  with  probably  no  effect  whatever,  as 
men  who  become  tramps  do  not  wish  to  work  ;  and  if 
they  met  with  no  encouragement  in  their  trade,  there 
would  speedily  be  no  tramps.  One  morning,  as  I  was 
sitting  on  the  piazza,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  American  appearance  of  a  young  man  about  30 
years  of  age,  who  asked  for  alms.  He  said  that  he 
preferred  work  to  beggary,  but  could  get  no  employ¬ 
ment,  and  from  his  looks  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
time  altogether  wasted  to  discuss  the  labor  question 
with  him.  The  conversation  ran  on  after  this  fashion: 

“  When  you  say  that  you  cannot  get  work  to  do,  you 
mean  the  kind  of  work  that  you  like  to  do,  or  that 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Isn’t  this  so  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

“  Well,  perhaps.  It  isn’t  so  easy  to  do  what  you 
haven’t  been  used  to  !  ” 

“  Yes,  that  may  be;  but  people  who  succeed  in  life 
do  not  stand  appalled  before  unaccustomed  work,  or 
haggle  about  the  quality  of  it.  Now  you  know  very 
well  that  if  you  preferred  work,  any  kind  of  honest 
labor,  to  beggary,  to  making  a  tramp  of  yourself,  that 
you  could  find  it  in  plenty,  as  there  is  no  end  of  it 
waiting  to  be  done.  Have  you  offered  to  do  house¬ 
work  ?  One  can  always  get  that,  and  at  gocd  wages.” 

"Housework?”  (with  amused  contempt.)  ‘  Of  course 
I  don’t  want  housework.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  you  do  housework,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Because  I’m  a  man — ” 


“That’s  no  reason  whatever.  The  best  cooks  are 
men  ;  also  the  best  launderers ;  and  in  most  large 
hotels  men  are  the  dishwashers.  In  Europe,  they  do 
chamber  work.  Men  are  excellent  sewers,  as  tailors. 
What  would  you  consider  manly  work  ?  ” 

“  I  had  a  place  as  clerk  in  a  store  ;  I’d  like  that — ” 

“  That  is  no  more  man’s  work  than  woman’s.” 

“  That’s  so.  I  tell  you  that  women  are  knocking  us 
men  out  all  around.” 

“  And  do  you  know  why  ?  It  is  because  they  do 
any  kind  of  work  they  can  get,  whether  it  is  what 
you  call  man’s  work  or  woman’s  work.  What  they 
can  do  is  their  work,  and  men  in  turn  who  cannot  do 
much  of  what  women  ordinarily  do,  and  do  it  well  in 
time,  are  very  stupid  fellows.  If  you  would  take  any 
kind  of  work,  at  any  price,  and  do  your  best  at  it,  you 
would  speedily  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  finding  the 
kind  of  work  you  prefer.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
‘  beggars  can  not  be  choosers.’  ” 

The  man  laughed,  and  as  I  had  recommended  him 
to  try  housework,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  give 
him  some  to  do.  “Yes.  I  will  pay  you  10  cents  an 
hour  to  scrub  piazzas,  wash  and  polish  the  outsides  of 
windows,  and  clean  a  couple  of  carriages,”  I  replied — 
“that  is,  if  you  do  the  work  well.”  The  result  was 
that  the  man  accepted  the  offer,  worked  seven  hours, 
and  received  a  simple  luncheon  in  addition  to  70 
cents.  He  thanked  me  as  he  went  away,  declaring 
that  he  meant  to  wash  windows  all  the  way  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh — for  which  city  he  was  en  route — since  he  had 
found  out  that  he  could  do  it. 

The  Hired  Man’s  Housework. 

This  dislike  or  refusal  of  men  to  do  housework  was 
put  in  evidence  in  a  somewhat  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  concerning  the  washing  of  the  “hired  man’s” 
clothes,  etc  ,  by  his  employer’s  wife  or  daughters. 
The  farmer’s  wife,  as  I  know  her,  is  the  last  woman 
in  the  world  to  take  in  washing,  or  to  add  one  jot  of 
unnecessary  work  to  her  already  overburdened  shoul¬ 
ders.  If  I  were  a  fair-minded  man,  I  would  rather 
have  my  wife,  a  thousand  times  ever,  my  fellow 
worker  in  the  field,  than  to  think  of  her  over 
the  washtub  cleaning  the  hired  man’s  clothes. 
Were  I  the  wife  required  to  do  such  work,  I  would  do 
the  hired  man’s  work  afield  or  in  the  barn,  while  he 
did  his  own  washing.  But  all  such  annoyances  are 
very  easily  adjusted  if  properly  arranged.  Employers 
can,  if  they  will,  make  their  own  rules,  and  when  the 
contract  is  made  with  their  employees,  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  with  them  as  to  what  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  region  where  I  live,  the  “hired  men” 
give  out  their  washing  to  a  poor  woman,  who  does  it 
for  from  $1  to  $2  per  month.  All  of  them  make  their 
own  beds  and  take  care  of  their  own  rooms,  and  many 
of  them  mend  their  own  clothes,  where  their  laun¬ 
dress  is  not  charged  with  it.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
habit.  It  is  far  worse  for  an  overworked  woman  on  a 
farm  to  sit  up  at  night  to  darn  and  mend,  than  it  is 
for  the  average  hired  man  to  do  it.  Many  young  men 
at  college  do  their  own  mending  and  cooking,  and 
some  washing.  There  isn’t  the  slightest  hardship  in 
it,  or  unfitness,  when  necessity  or  economy  requires  it. 
When  hired  men  are  boarded  in  the  employer’s  house 
and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  family,  it  is  but 
fair  that  the  contract  with  them  should  include  any 
and  all  kinds  of  help  required  in  and  about  the  house. 

As  to  the  employees  who  wish  to  be  “treated  like 
one  of  the  family”— a  treatment  that  is  usually  ill- 
advised— it  is  very  probable  that  not  one  of  them 
would  accept  such  a  position  if  offered,  as  “  one  of  the 
family”  does  not  receive  wages.  The  family  is  a 
partnership,  and  the  members  of  it  work  without 
stipulated  hire,  without  regard  to  hours  or  time,  doing 
whatever  needs  to  be  done  for  the  mutual  interest  of 
all  concerned.  Any  man  (or  woman)  who  has  good 
sense,  and  a  yood  stock  of  self-respect  will  not  make  a 
contribution  of  his  uninvited  society  to  his  employer’s 
family,  simply  because  he  is  hired  to  do  their  work. 
There  is  an  enormous  difference  between  service  and 
society.  One  is  a  business  relation  solely,  while  the 
other  is  purely  personal 
and  a  matter  of  congeni¬ 
ality. 

During  the  past  few 
years,  so  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  in  some  factory 
villages  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  because  the  women 
of  the  households  can  earn 
more  money  in  the  mills, 
than  can  the  men,  the 
latter  have  become  the 
house- workers,  doing  just 
what  the  women  form¬ 


erly  did,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  the  bread-winners. 
The  assumption  by  women  of  so  much  of  the  work 
that  men  formerly  did,  must  of  necessity  oblige  men 
to  take  up  the  work  abandoned  by  women.  House¬ 
work  is  one  of  these,  and  one  of  the  best  paid  also.  I 
already  know  of  several  families  whose  domestics  are 
white.  American-born  men.  So  long  as  there  is  house¬ 
work  to  be  done,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  “unem¬ 
ployed  ”  to  complain  of  lack  of  work. 

MART  WAGER-FISHER 


AT  THE  FAMILY  TABLE. 

WHERE  AND  WHAT  SHALE  THE  CHILDREN  EAT? 

Should  children  eat  at  the  same  table  and  of  everything  the  parents 
do?  Are  alTfoods  found  on  the  family  table  lit  for  young  children  7 
Do  you  cook  special  dishes  for  the  children  ? 

Children’s  Table  Manners  Need  Parents'  Oversight. 

In  accordance  with  my  own  theories,  my  two  little 
daughters,  aged  four  and  two,  eat  at  table  with  us, 
the  elder  sitting  at  table,  the  younger  in  her  high 
chair  at  my  side  with  her  dish  on  the  tray  of  the  chair. 
In  this  wav,  I  can  personally  attend  to  their  wants, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  the  little  elegancies 
and  courtesies  of  the  table,  something  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  or  the  fiuest  'book  education  would 
fail  to  bestow.  Some  one  has  said  that  children  are 
“little  animals,”  and  that  truth  is  more  p’ainly 
demonstrated  at  “  feeding  time ’’than  at  any  other 
time.  In  my  mind,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  children  feed 
like  animals  at  five,  some  of  the  animal  nature  will 
be  evident  at  45,  for  children’s  habits,  once  formed, 
are  continued  in  later  life. 

Many  mothers  prefer  their  children  to  eat  by  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  more  carefully  regulate  their  diet, 
since  many  things  found  upon  the  family  table  are  not 
suitable  for  children.  Right  here  comes  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  obedience.  If  a  child  know  that  by  clamoring 
for  whatever  he  fancies,  he  can  secure"  it,  then  the 
family  meal  time  with  children  is  little  less  than 
“  Bedlam  let  loose,”  and  the  children  themselves  must 
suffer  from  over-indulgence  in  diet.  My  own  little  girl 
has  always  understood  from  the  time  she  came  to  the 
table,  that  “just  this  much”  meant  exactly  that  and 
nothing  else ;  and  that  things  that  were  “  not  good 
for  little  girls  ”  were  never  to  be  put  upon  her  plate, 
and  consequently  were  never  asked  for.  Not  knowing 
the  taste  of  those  articles  of  food  not  desirable  for 
her,  she  never  cared  for  them.  The  children  should 
be  considered  at  every  meal,  and  when  a  large  part  of 
the  meal  is  not  suitable  for  them,  something  should  be 
especially  prepared  ;  and  there  are  any  number  of 
dishes  easily  prepared  that  are  healthful  and  palat¬ 
able.  Most  children  are  fond  of  fruit,  and  it  is  a 
desirable  food  for  them  at  breakfast  and  for  dessert  at 
dinner.  Berries  are  better  omitted  until  the  third 
year  on  account  of  the  seeds.  Bananas  do  not  agree 
with  all  children,  and  are  prohibited  from  a  child’s 
diet  by  some  physicians.  Oranges  are  liked  by  most 
children  and  I  have  never  known  them  to  disagree  when 
the  juice  and  pulp  only  were  taken.  The  various 
preparations  of  oats  and  wheat  furnish  a  large  part  of 
my  children’s  diet,  one  always  eating  sugar  and  cream, 
the  other  sugar  and  butter.  Soft  boiled  eggs  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  should  not  be  given  of  tener  than  once  a 
day.  Meat  should  not  form  a  part  of  a  child’s  diet 
until  he  is  two  years  old  and  should  then  be  given 
very  sp  \ringly.  Beef  and  mutton  are  preferable  to 
any  other  meat.  Milk  is  the  best  drink,  varied  by  an 
occasional  cup  of  cocoa,  if  the  cocoa  is  of  the  kind 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  Unlike  Tommy 
Tucker,  my  girls  do  not  eat  white  bread  and  butter  as 
frequently  as  they  eat  Graham  bread  and  butter.  T 
always  sift  the  flour  and  discard  the  hulls.  Battered 
toast,  milk  toast  and  water  toast  are  always  relished, 
also  stewed  fruit ;  but  preserves  are  never  given  the 
children.  Boiled  rice,  rice  pudding,  corn  starch  or 
tapioca  pudding  and  the  various  custards,  are  suitable 
for  children’s  desserts  and  are  so  easily  prepared  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  a  part  of 
the  children’s  or  grown  folks’s  dinner.  The  taste  of 
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pastry  is  unknown  to  my  children,  and 
sponge  cake  is  their  cakQ.  A  little  taste 
of  frosted  cake  is  a  treat  not  often  in¬ 
dulged,  the  frosting  being  their  nearest 
approach  to  candy. 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  “  fussy” 
about  my  children’s  food,  and  perhaps 
all  mothers  would  not  need  to  be  so 
careful ;  but  both  children  have  delicate 
stomachs  and  any  variation  from  the 
regular  diet  usually  causes  trouble;  ordi¬ 
narily  they  are  perfectly  healthy  and  re¬ 
quire  very  little  medicine.  I  prefer  to 
keep  them  well  with  proper  food,  vary¬ 
ing  it  as  the  case  requires  rather  than  to 
use  medicine  for  them. 

FRANCFS  MOSELEY  TERRY. 

Some  Good  Reasons. 

Shou’d  the  children  eat  at  the  same 
table  and  of  everything  the  parents 
do?  Yes,  and  no.  I  think  no  part  of 
the  family  circle  is  more  complete  than 
the  table  surrounded  by  healthy,  well- 
behaved  children,  in  which  all,  even  baby 
in  her  high  chair,  furnish  their  share 
of  the  entertainment.  There  the  baby’s 
training  begins.  A  little  firmness  when 
she  asks  for  what  she  may  not  have,  and 
being  taken  away  when  naughty,  soon 
teach  her  that  it  is  best  to  be  a  good 
child.  Train  children  while  very 
young  to  eat  properly,  leave  napkin, 
plate,  etc.,  in  proper  order,  and  there 
will  not  be  so  many  disagreeable  people 
at  table. 

Much  of  the  food  found  on  the  tables, 
especially  of  farmers — who  might  and 
should  have  the  best — is  unfit  for  any  one 
to  eat  I  know  whereof  1  speak,  for 
years  ago  I  boarded  ai  ound.  I  make  visits 
unexpectedly  now,  and  times  have  not 
changed  much.  Poor  bread,  rich,  half- 
baked  pies  and  cakes,  greasy  meat,  few 
and  poorly-cooked  vegetables  and  very 
little  fruit.  I  know  this  is  not  an  agree¬ 
able  picture  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  light  bread  and  cake,  fiaky  pie  crust, 
delicious  yet  healthful  puddings,  vege¬ 
tables  the  year  ’round,  well-cooked  meat, 
fish  or  eggs,  and  fresh  or  nicely-canned 
fruits  in  abundance.  Of  this  food,  all 
may  eat,  save  baby,  who  should  have  a 
crust  of  bread,  or  bread  and  milk,  fruit 
and  grains,  well  cooked,  with  milk.  A 
fine  grain  food  is  called  Granola,  not 
Granula,  already  cooked,  and  only  needs 
warm,  hot  or  cold  milk,  and  to  stand 
about  10  minutes  to  make  ready  for  use. 
Well  people  like  it ;  sick  ones  may  eat  it, 
and  for  children  there  is  nothing  better. 
It  is  made  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Our 
grocer  keeps  it,  but  I  think  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  or  used.  mrs  w.  w.  h. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  ROADSIDES. 

NOW  that  the  newspapers  are  agitat¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  good  roads, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  roadsides  ?  The  city  people 
advocate  good  roads,  especially  the 
bicycle  element  which  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  What  shall  we  do  with  those  who 
disfigure  our  roadsides  by  dumping  all 
the  refuse  of  their  back  yards  and  pan- 
tries,  consisting  of  broken  crockery,  old 
tinware,  tin  cans,  etc.,  by  the  country 
roadsides  without  leave  or  license  ?  One 
of  our  beautiful  mountain  roads  leading 
from  the  neighboring  city,  which  has 
been  widened  and  improved  at  consider¬ 
able  expense  to  the  town,  as  it  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  and  pleasant  drive,  has  been  made 
such  a  dumping  ground  that,  although 
the  trees  grow  beautifully  on  either  side, 
one  can  hardly  find  a  spot  of  ground 
which  is  not  covered  with  back  yard 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


OuB  new  cash  terms  are  attracting 
a  great  many  subscription  club  work¬ 
ers.  There  are  good  wages  in  it.  Are 
you  interested  ?  If  so  write  for  them. 


refuse.  If  these  people  who  consider  the 
whole  country  free,  would  dig  a  hole  and 
bury  such  refuse  out  of  sight,  or  dump  it 
in  a  hole  and  shovel  a  little  earth  over  it, 
doubtless  Nature  would  soon  conceal 
their  broken  treasure.  But  at  present, 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  for  country  peo¬ 
ple  or  any  one  else,  and  this  practice 
should  be  discontinued.  There  is  very 
little  to  encourage  country  people  to 
beautify  their  roadsides.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  case  very  near  home  of  a  farmer 
having  about  half  a  mile  of  land  front¬ 
ing  a  public  street,  who  has  taken  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pride  in  picking  up  all 
the  stones  and  smoothing  off  the  land  by 
the  roadside  so  that  it  is  green  and  level. 
Too  level,  in  fact,  so  that  people  will 
turn  down  on  to  it  and  drive  right  straight 
up  through  past  the  front  gate,  cutting 
deep  ruts',  not  only  during  the  spring¬ 
time  when  the  roads  are  muddy,  but  in 
the  warm  weather  if  the  roads  are  a 
trifle  dusty.  Of  course,  the  people  who 
do  this  have  their  own  roadsides  dug  out 
in  holes  from  which  they  cart  soil  to  the 
barnyard,  or  covered  with  heaps  of  stone 
picked  up  from  the  farm.  The  road  is 
always  kept  in  good  repair,  but  there  is 
a  certain  lawlessness  about  such  things 
in  the  country  that  is  discouraging  to  im¬ 
provements,  and  exasperating  to  would- 
be  improvers.  Alice  e.  pinney. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Something  About  Mason  Jars. — To  put 
up  fruit  with  Mason  jars,  make  the  lids 
hot  before  putting  on  ;  the  contents  will 
keep  better.  When  opening,  pour  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  over  the  lid,  or  hold  it 
over  the  spout  of  a  teakettle  when  boil¬ 
ing,  for  one  minute,  and  it  will  come  off 
easily.  I  often  had  to  wait  for  my  hus¬ 
band  to  come  in  to  remove  the  lids  for 
me  before  I  found  this  way. 

MBS.  WRIGHT. 

[We  have  found  a  much  easier  way  of 
removing  the  lid.  Take  a  knife  and 
force  the  blade  between  the  lid  and  the 
rubber,  and  press  the  rubber  down. 
This  will  admit  the  air  into  the  jar,  and 
relieve  the  partial  vacuum  caused  by 
the  contraction  of  the  hot  fruit.  This 
vacuum  is  the  main  source  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  opening.  It  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  edge  of  the  knife  all 
around  between  the  rubber  and  the  lid, 
as  the  rubber  sometimes  adheres  to  the 
lid. — Eds.J 

Some  Features  in  Summer  Millinery.— A 
very  pretty  style  of  trimming  hats  is 
deservedly  popular  this  summer.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  arranging  flowers,  ribbon  or  vel¬ 
vet  on  the  under  side  of  the  hat  so  as  to 
lie  against  the  hair.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  wreath  of  flowers  or  a  twist  of  ribbon 
all  around,  but  oftener  a  half  wreath  or 
trimming  on  one  side  only.  Then,  again, 
the  front  or  back  of  the  hat  is  chosen  for 
the  bow  of  ribbon  or  the  flowers.  The 
placing  of  the  trimming  depends  on  the 
shape  of  the  hat  and  the  taste  of  the 
trimmer  ;  the  charm  of  the  arrangement 
is  in  bringing  the  dainty  colors  alongside 
the  hair.  Pretty  hair,  well  arranged,  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  pleasing  effect 
aimed  for  in  this  style,  and  colors  should 
be  well  chosen.  Golden  hair  can  have 
nothing  prettier  than  light  blue  or  lilac. 
Dark  haired  women  are  in  the  majority, 
and  they  have  a  wider  range  of  colors  to 
choose  from,  almost  any  being  suitable. 

Caring  for  Young  Animals.— I  believe 
that  any  loving,  warm-hearted  woman, 
takes  more  solid  enjoyment  feeding  the 
pretty  calves,  with  their  innocent  faces, 
the  little  roly-poly  pigs  with  their  cute, 
bright  ways,  as  they  whisk  around  their 
broad-shouldered  mothers,  and  the  lov¬ 
ing,  pet  lambs,  than  she  would  sitting  in 
an  elegant  parlor  without  care  working 
at  fancy  work  intended  only  to  please 
the  eye.  Feeding  live  stock  in  its  infancy, 
is  making  one’s  self  truly  useful,  and 
there  is  a  daily  satisfaction  in  noting 
their  growth.  The  poultry  belongs  to 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


the  household  work  just  as  much  as  does 
the  care  of  the  pet  canary,  and  it  should 
in  nowise  be  considered  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  farmer’s  work,  unless  he 
makes  it  a  specialty.  may  maple. 


HOME  CONFERENCE. 

Preserving  Strawberries. 

F.  W.  H.,  Warren,  Me.— Will  The 
R.  N.-Y.  or  some  of  its  readers  tell  how 
to  put  up  strawberries  in  glass  jars  so 
that  they  will  look  well,  retaining  their 
color  and  form  ?  There  are  some  for 
sale  here,  put  up  in  Rochester,  that  look 
as  bright  and  fresh  as  when  picked — a 
strong  contrast  to  most  preserved  fruits. 

What  About  Oil  Stoves? 

L.  E.  M.,  Petersburg,  Va. — I  would 
like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  used 
them,  their  experience  with  oil  stoves. 
Which  is  better,  kerosene  or  gasoline  ? 
Which  is  the  easier  kept  clean,  and 
which  the  safer  ? 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THfi  WEEK. 

Don’t  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Past, 

My  friend,  but  go  your  way  ; 

And  If  you  must  a  quarrel  have, 

Come,  quarrel  with  To-day  ; 

To-day  Is  nearer  to  your  size. 

The  Past,  a  monster  vast, 

Invulnerable,  and  all  untamed. 

Don't  quarrel  with  the  Past. 

-  Oood  Housekeeping. 

. . .  .Anonymous  ;  “  A  good  many  sermons 
are  aimed  too  high  ever  to  hit  anything 
on  earth.” 

- Katherine B.  Johnson:  “Absolutely 

perfect  housekeeping  is  not  essential  to 
the  most  beautiful  home-making — indeed 
is  often  fatal  to  it — while  a  little  j  udicious 
shirking  and  charming  disorderliness  is 
the  highest  wisdom.” 

_ Frederic  W.  Farrar:  “Remember 

that  if  the  opportunities  for  great  deeds 
should  never  come,  the  opportunity  for 
good  deeds  is  renewed  for  you  day  by 
day.  The  thing  for  us  to  long  for  is  the 
goodness,  not  the  glory.” 

. . .  .Auerbach  :  “  The  best  and  simplest 
cosmetic  for  woman  is  constant  gentle¬ 
ness  and  sympathy  for  the  noblest  in¬ 
terests  of  her  fellow  creatures.  This 
preserves  and  gives  to  her  features  an 
indelibly  gay,  fresh  and  agreeable  ex¬ 
pression.” 

_ Atchison  Globe  :  “  Woman  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  that  goes  to  a  dress-reform  club  and 
votes  that  bifurcated  skirts  be  adopted, 
and  then  goes  to  her  dressmaker  and 
orders  her  dresses  made  low  in  the  neck, 
with  long  trains.  She  also  gets  on  a 
platform  and  demands  the  ballot  for 
woman,  and  then  fails  to  register.” 


Everybody’s 

Shoes 

.should  be  kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil* 

It  saves  money — the  shoes  last  longer ; 
1  lector’s  bills — wet  feet.  Harness  needs 
it  also,  and  more  of  it  at  a  time. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  tri.il  —ami  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it— a  swob  witli 
eacli  can. 

l-'or  p.iinphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Takk  Cark 
OK  Leathkr,”  .send  lo 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Beecham’.s  pills  are 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequei 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York 

linUr  CTIinV  a  thorough  and  practical  Buh- 
Hllillr  Education  In  Book- 

11  V  III  L  keeping.  Shorthand,  etc.,  given  by  MAIL 
at  student's  home.  Low  rates.  Catalogue  and  Trial 
Lesson  a  cents.  HKYANT  «  STKATTON, 

No.  41  &  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WIPP  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

A  Bays  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im* 
■  proTed  High  Arm  Singersewing  roachina 
i  flnely  tinished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Years)  with 
AiitumatleBobbln  Winder,  Self>Threading  Cylln* 
idcr  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
^set  of  Steel  AUnehments;  shipped  any  whereon 
30  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  In  advance. 
75,000  now  to  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits. 
PQrr*  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to*day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  K  b  b  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  00.  3^2  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
WB.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  Purinton  &  Co.,  Des  .Moines,  la. 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 


A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Btjhal  New-Yokkbr. 


TAKE 

AYER’S 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 


By  Prof.  L.  11.  B  A  I  L  K  Y. 

Bright,  New,  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
of  the  progress  In  horticulture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  Introduced  in  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  all  new  cflscoverles,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  for  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  florists,  veg  table  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  Its  contents  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  SI. 00;  paper,  (iO  cents 
The  stock  of  this  volume  is  limited,  and  money 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  while  stock  lasts. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

CJor.  ChamberB  and  Pearl  Sts..  New  York. 


ADVEBTISING  BATES 


AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


—  ow  — 

The  Kural  NTew- Yorker. 


IT  LEADS 

ALL  OTHER 

BLOOD 

Purifiers. 


•  The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America. 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.Tourjde.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrionltural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  lafThey  are  buyers. 

ADVHKTI8INO  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  Insertion,  per  agate  Ilne.26  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 36  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

larABSOLUTBLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  zn 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  88.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  OtBce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THB  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKiSR, 

Cor,  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“FORCES” 

There  are  three  books  of  more  than 
ordinary  value  just  at  this  time.  Here 
they  are : 

Retail  Price. 

Spraying:  Crops,  -  -  $0.25 

Insects  and  Insecticides,  1.25 

Canning  and  Preserving,  .20 

The  first  two  are  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed. 
They  deal  with  subjects  that  are  of  great 
interest  just  now.  Canning  and  Preserv¬ 
ing  gives  in  a  concise  and  practical  way 
the  information  that  housewives  need  in 
preparing  the  winter’s  supply  of  fruit. 
We  sell  these  books  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Any  one  of  ilie  following  prices  includes 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest  of  this  year  : 
Spraying  Crops,  -  -  $0.65 

Insects  and  Insecticides,  l  50 
Canning  and  Preserving,  .go 

?  §  i 

Hebe  is  a  note  from  a  friend  in  Maine  : 

win  you  please  send  me  a  few  copies  of  your 
poetical  advertisement  of  oleomargarine,  to  post  T 
Many  of  tbe  city  papers  contain  reading  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  stuIT,  and  give  reasons  why  It  Is  purer 
and  more  healthful  than  store  butter,  and  If  I  can 
circulate  a  contrary  opinion  X  would  like  It. 

Certainly — we  send  the  copies  with  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  we  like  to  get  them  hung  up  in 
public  places.  Dairymen  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  fight  against  “  oleo”  will 
not  run  itself.  They  must  hit  it  in  every 
possible  way,  and  expose  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  stuff.  This  “Hoggerine” 
circular  is  an  excellent  gun  to  fire  off  at 
the  enemy.  Send  for  a  dozen  or  more 
and  stick  them  up  ! 

5  5  5 

A  MAN,  to  succeed  in  this  world,  must 
understand  the  power  of  the  various 
forces  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 
These  forces  are  all  about  us,  turning 
up  in  the  most  unexpected  ways  and 
often  apparently  contradicting  one  an¬ 
other.  The  writer  of  this  once  worked 
for  a  man  who  ran  a  buzz  saw,  with  a 
small  traction  engine  for  power.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  boss  was  away  the  boys 
would  test  that  engine  by  crowding  on 
all  the  steam  they  could  raise.  It  seemed 
as  though  we  could  not  crack  it,  though 
at  times  we  got  it  almost  red  hot.  One 
night  the  boss  forgot  to  let  off  the  water, 
and  the  engine  stood  outdoors  in  very 
cold  weather.  In  the  morning  we  found 
a  solid  cake  of  ice  and  a  cracked  boiler. 
That  seemed  so  strange  to  me  at  the 
time.  The  fierce  roaring  fire,  the  tear¬ 
ing  and  screaming  steam,  had  not  been 
able  to  crack  the  boiler,  but  here  came 
this  silent,  mysterious  power  of  the  frost 
that  cracked  the  iron  as  one  might  crack 
an  egg  shell.  Here  was  this  terrible 
force  that  we  had  not  thought  of,  ruin¬ 
ing  our  business  in  a  single  night.  We 
say  that  knowledge  is  power.  That  is 
true  1  What  is  knowledge  but  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  circumvent  these  forces  and  make 
them  serve  us  instead  of  mastering  us  ? 
Had  we  built  a  fixe  under  that  boiler  the 
ice  would  never  have  formed  in  it.  We 
lost  the  boiler  because  we  did  not  think 
and  know.  5  2  S 

I  HAVE  since  seen  this  great  power  of 
the  frost  utilized  in  cracking  up  great 
rocks.  You  see  this  force,  like  hundreds 
of  others,  can  be  made  to  serve  those 
who  understand  its  powers.  Mental 
forces  act  very  much  in  the  same  way. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  constantly  making  sug¬ 
gestions  or  relating  experiences  of  others. 
We  can  conceive  of  a  man  using  one  of 
these  ideas  to  spoil  his  happiness.  We 
might  say  to  a  man  needing  a  bath,  “Use 
all  the  water  you  can  !  ”  Suppose  he 
took  this  advice  and  jumped  into  the 
pond — jumped  to  his  death.  We  would 
not  be  liable  to  arrest,  though  it  might 
be  said  that  he  did  just  what  we  told 
him  to  do.  The  business  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
to  try  to  set  people  to  thinking,  and  then 
give  them  sound  things  to  think  about. 
A  man  will  seldom  crack  his  prospects 
in  life  if  he  thinks  before  he  acts.  It  is 
the  sudden  shock  to  a  dull,  cold,  un¬ 
thought-out  scheme  that  does  the  mis¬ 


chief.  We  have  found  our  readers  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  a  set  of  reasoning  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men  with  more  business  than  boy’s 
play  about  their  work.  That  is  why  The 
R.  N.-Y.  proves  so  successful  as  a  middle¬ 
man.  Our  people  are  good  buyers. 

g  §  I 

Going  on  to  talk  about  forces  we  have 
to  say  that  people  do  not  understand 
them  as  well  as  they  might.  For  in¬ 
stance  take  this  letter  from  Cape  Cod  : 

The  article  on  mowers  by  Mr.  Macomber  mlirbt 
easily  be  worth  $10  to  a  man  not  knowlnK  already 
those  facts.  But  people  will  not  read  or  comprehend 
what  they  read.  I  have  lonK  thoujcht  that  builders 
and  sellers  of  farm  machinery  deserve  a  hot  place. 
Why  Is  it  better  than  stealing  to  take  advantage  of 
Ignorance  ?  But  It  seems  Impossible  to  get  a  machine 
without  some  petty  tlme-kllllDg  Imperfection,  and 
when  yon  write  a  maker  or  atrent  In  regard  to  any 
point  he  Ignores  that  and  gives  a  general  aflirmatlon 
of  the  excellence  of  bis  machine. 

Now  what  are  you  going  to  say  about  a 
man  who  will  go  and  buy  the  wrong  ma¬ 
chine  after  Mr,  Macomber  made  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  plain  as  he  did  ?  The  papers,  not 
long  since,  contained  an  account  of  a 
man  who  was ,  told  to  use  carbolic  acid 
for  his  corns.  He  put  a  little  on  with  a 
brush  and  was  relieved.  At  last  the 
corns  grew  out  again,  and 'he  thought 
he  would  make  a  thorough  job.  So  he 
got  a  quart  of  strong  acid  and  put  his 
feet  right  into  it.  They  found  him  lying 
on  the  fioor  fanning  his  feet  trying  to 
cool  them  off.  It  will  be  about  a  week 
before  he  can  wear  stockings.  We  trust 
he  will  spend  part  of  the  time  convincing 
himself  that  it  is  dangerous  to  try  to 
handle  a  big  force  on  the  same  principle 
that  he  would  handle  a  small  one.  You 
see  the  point — we  may  do  fairly  well 
with  a  little  job  or  some  small  force  ; 
but  when  we  get  hold  of  a  big  one,  with¬ 
out  experience  in  handling  large  affairs, 
we  are  swamped  because  the  force  is  too 
big  for  us.  That  is  why  some  farmers 
are  not  able  to  get  any  profit  out  of 
hired  help.  They  would  be  better  off  to 
do  simply  the  work  that  is  possible  in 
their  own  families,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

I  I  I 

And  now,  in  closing,  permit  us  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  letter  : 

While  renewing  my  subscription  for  the  year  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  aid  and  help 
Thb  Hural  has  been  to  me.  It  has  been  a  welcome 
visitor  to  our  family  for  over  2(5  years  and  we  do  not 
want  to  out  the  tie  that  binds  us  now.  While  I  fully 
realize  that  newspapers  are  not  published  from 
solely  philanthropic  motives,  but  as  a  business 
enterprise,  yet  there  Is  such  an  earnest  love  of  the 
work  of  the  elevation  of  agriculture  evinced  by  the 
editors,  that  the  weekly  visits  of  Thk  B.  N.-Y.  are  a 
constant  Incentive  and  Inspiration  to  that  more 
profitable  farming  and  higher  Intelligence  so  much 
needed  by  the  rural  population  of  this  great  country. 
Waverly,  Tenn.  j.  w.  s 

That  is  right.  If  you  come  right  down 
to  the  business  of  the  thing,  you  will 
find  that  what  most  farmers  need  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
their  business.  We  need  to  know  how 
to  get  more  true  pleasure  on  the  farm 
rather  than  how  to  double  our  profit. 
Money  is  a  very  useful  thing,  but  he  who 
makes  that  the  sole  end  of  life,  will  find 
himself  a  slave  to  the  hardest  master  the 
world  ever  knew.  I 
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Can  a  Farmer 

make 

Money 


out  of 


Cent 


NO! 

YES! 


If  he  raises  only  ordinary 
crops. 

If  he  doubles  his  present 
yield. 

FertilizersFree 

Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  - - 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

Powell’s  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


State  Your  Dis- 
trictand  nearest 
Shipping  Point. 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  be.st  paint,  anci  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and 
are  always  absolutely 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo), 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO,”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


*  If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  .strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  readv-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  W'hite  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York, 


The  “CONTINENTAL’  Steel  Binder. 

Strong,  Simple,  Durable, 
Easily  Operated 

AND  THE 

Lightest  Draft  BINDER 

ON  THE  MARK  El. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

West  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I’hiladelphia,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Clarks  Gove  Fertilizers 

FOR  Wheat,  Rye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  behold  magnificent  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  In 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  heads,  bursting  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  by  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  The 
Clakk's  Cove  Fbutilizeks,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NEW 
EVIDENCE.  CLAKK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


All 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super; 
Phosphates  f 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEf,  , 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


HAY  CAPS, 

STACK  COVERS. 

Agrlculturaiyimplement  Covers,  Covers  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  Plain  Canvas  or  Waterproof,  Horse  Covers, 
Aprons,  etc. 

AWNINGS,  TENTS. 

National  Waterproof  Fibre  Co., 

eecSOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Hew  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  l#l  to  66  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO..  Homer,  Mich, 


FERTILIZERS 

A  PE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufflclent  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Ealnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  S  rest.  New  York  City. 
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“All  the  World  Loves  a  Lover” 

no  matter  how  unworthy  he  may  he,  but  all 
the  world  HATES  a  wire  fence  unless  it  is 
good,  AWFLliIiY  good.  This  accounts  for 
the  great  popularity  of  the  PAGE.  Its  “an¬ 
gelic  features”  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
You  can’t  afford  to  miss  its  acquaintance. 
Send  card. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ash  for  it. 

Apple  Blight.— 1.  By  to-day’B  mall,  I  send  end 
of  apple  branch  and  a  few  apples.  What  has  stand 
them,  and  what  Is  the  remedy  ?  2.  The  rosebuds  are 
very  numerous.  Can  anythind  be  done  to  prevent 
their  lojurlnd  frnlt  and  shade  trees,  bnshes  and 
vines?  w.  K.  8. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Axs.— 1.  The  branches  show  blldht,  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  stand  by  the  oodlind  moth.  The  ap¬ 
ple  trees  should  have  been  sprayed  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  before  the  buds  started,  adaln  be- 
f  )re  the  blossoms  opened,  and  adaln  within  a  week 
after  the  blossoms  dropped;  at  the  last  sprayind  a 
pound  of  Parls-dreen  should  have  been  added  to  about 
250  dallons  of  the  Mixture  Now,  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  two  or  three  times  at  Intervals  of  a  coup'e 
of  weeks  with  the  Bordeaux  and  Parls-dreen.  2. 
See  remarks  about  rosebuds  under  Rurallsms,  pade 
411. 

Bbbmgda  Grass  Seed.— Where  can  I  buy  Ber¬ 
muda  diass  seed  7  j.  j. 

Oklahoma  Territory. 

ANS.— Of  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Preserving  eggs  and  Butter.— By  what  simple 
method  can  I  preserve  batter  and  egds  for  winter 
use  ?  w.  p.  A. 

ANS.— Batter  must  be  thoroughly  salted  and  freed 
from  the  buttermilk,  and  solidly  packed  In  clean, 
new  packages,  the  top  being  covered  with  brine.  New 
stone  Jars  are  as  good  as  anything,  unless  t'^e  butter 
Is  Intended  for  market.  Another  good  method  some¬ 
times  practiced  Is  to  make  Into  rolls,  and  Immerse 
these  In  strong  brine.  Several  dllTerent  processes  of 
preserving  eggs  were  given  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April 
21,  page  r&7,  tlrst  column. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Green  corn  from  Bermuda  has  been  In  market. 
Southern  apples  have  made  their  appearance. 
Georgia  watermelons  made  their  appearance  dar¬ 
ing  the  week. 

Batter  Is  lower  than  at  our  last  report,  but  has 
been  still  lower  during  the  week. 

Gatest  shipments  of  foreign  potatoes  must  have 
entailed  a  lose  upon  the  shippers. 

By  the  burning  of  the  .lersey  City  abattoir,  last 
Saturday  night,  0  000  sheep  perished. 

The  canners  take  the  surplus  of  asparagus  when 
the  price  gets  to  about  $1  per  dozen  bunches  for 
prime. 

Some  growers  say  that  the  seed  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  will  be  very  short;  that  the  wet  weather  has 
hindered  tilling. 

The  last  onions  from  Bermuda  were  only  36  crates 
against  4.311  crates  last  steamer  and  16,125  crates  the 
previous  steamer.  This  winds  up  the  season,  and 
arrivals  have  been  152,868  crates,  against  288,786 
crates  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  short  crop, 
prices  have  ruled  low  most  of  the  season. 

Produce  shippers  sometimes  do  very  foolish  things, 
as  we  have  perhaps  before  remarked.  Recently  a 
Wisconsin  man  shipped  strawberries  to  Now  York 
and  they  arrived  In  an  utterly  worthless  condition. 
Strawberries  are  shipped  from  Florida  In  large  quan¬ 
tities,  why  should  they  not  be  from  Wisconsin,  there 
being  probably  but  Utile  difference  In  the  distance? 
But  Florida  strawberries  are  shipped  early  In  the 
season  when  prices  are  high,  and  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  to  pay  the  charges  in  shipping  such  long 
distances.  They  are  shipped,  too.  In  cooler  weather 
and  the  shippers  have  been  experimenting  for  years 
until  they  have  reduced  the  business  to  almost  a 
science.  The  time  may  come  when  Wisconsin  ber¬ 
ries  can  be  shipped  to  New  York  and  form  quite  a 
feature  of  the  market,  but  we  doubt  It. 

The  New  York  State  Crop  Bulletin  says  that  fruits 
n  general  still  remain  very  promising,  apples  espe¬ 
cially,  although  a  blight  has  appeared  In  parts  of 
Schuyler  County,  and  some  trees  are  dilng  from  an 
unknown  cause  near  UeKalb  Junction  In  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County.  Strawberries  are  an  enormous  crop  In 
the  extreme  southeast  counties  ;  fair  in  western 
counties  ;  but  In  Franklin  County  almost  a  total 
failure.  The  crop  Is  about  marketed  on  Long  Island. 
Berries  generally  will  be  quite  plentiful.  Early 
cherries  are  ripe,  and  early  peas  are  being  picked. 
Potatoes  are  generally  good,  and  particularly  so  In 
the  southeastern  counties.  The  potato  bug  seems  to 
be  rather  scarce  except  In  some  western  counties. 
If  the  conditions  continue  favorable  haying  will  soon 
be  fully  under  way  with  the  general  prospects  of  a 
fair  to  good  crop.  Old  meadows  will  be  light  In 
eastern  Chautauqua  County,  and  In  Franklin  County 
the  crop  Is  much  below  the  average. 

Spraying  in  Wet  Weather.- Crops  are  burning 
up  now;  not  long  ago  they  were  freezing  and  drown¬ 
ing.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  blossomed  full,  but  has 
dropped  badly  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  and  wet 
weather.  I  sprayed  my  apple  trees  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  before  the  leaves  came  out,  and  intended  to 
spray  for  the  worms  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  were 
off,  but  It  rained  every  day  until  about  10  days  ago, 
when  I  spraved.  I  sprayed  my  plum  trees  too,  but 
the  curcullo  Is  working  on  them.  I  do  not  believe  It 
practicable  to  spray  In  a  wet  season.  x.  b.  s. 

Hydetown,  Pa. 

Potatoes  Not  Coming  Up  Well.- Much  com¬ 
plaint  Is  made  by  planters  In  this  vicinity  about 
potatoes  not  coming  up.  A  farmer  here  bought  seed 
potatoes  of  two  dealers  and  treated  both  lots  alike. 
Those  of  one  lot  all  came  up  while  of  the  other,  not 
more  than  half  grew  and  those  were  weak  and 
spindling.  He  thought  they  had  been  soaked  In  brine 
to  keep  the  sprouts  from  starting.  1  have  heard 
others  speak  of  this  salting  potatoes.  What  does 
The  R.  n.-Y.  think  about  It?  c.  w.  k. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

K  N.-Y.— We  never  heard  of  salting  potatoes  to 
prevent  sprouting.  Have  any  of  our  readers?  A 
temperature  much  below  40  degrees  Fahr.  is  likely 
to  weaken  if  it  does  not  destroy,  thelrgerminatlng 
power. 

The  Strawberry  Crop.— Strawberries  are  ripen¬ 
ing  rapidly.  In  Taunton  market  June  16  the  price 
ranged  from  12  to  24  cents  per  basket,  some  veryGflne 


berries  selling  at  24,  the  highest  price  ever  asked  for 
natives  In  this  market.  On  my  own  grounds,  the 
Shuster’s  Gem  Is  yielding  heavily  of  Unbly  shaped, 
bright  crimson  fruit.  Beder  Wood  was  the  first  to 
ripen,  but  does  not  amount  to  much  compared  with 
the  Gem.  The  Princess  seems  to  be  a  very  produc¬ 
tive  variety  with  robust  foliage,  rather  short  trusses 
loaded  with  fruit,  but  with  the  fault  of  allowing  the 
berries  to  lie  on  the  ground,  thereby  requiring  care¬ 
ful  mulching  In  order  to  get  clean  frnlt.  Parker 
Earle  pleased  me  as  a  plant,  and  set  an  enormous 
number  of  berries,  which  no  amount  of  “petting” 
will  cause  to  mature  satisfactorily.  Lovett’s  Early  (?) 
has  Just  begun  to  ripen.  Early  and  late  varieties 
come  nearer  together  than  usual  this  year  on  account 
ol  the  late  spring  frosts  which  did  much  damage  to 
the  strawberry  crop  In  this  section.  c.  w.  k. 

Taunton,  Mass. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1892.  choice . 2  95  CS  00 

Fair  to  good . 150  @175 

Medium,  choice,  11:93 . 1  P5  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  tO  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893.  choice . 2  £0  (&2G0 

Medium,  foreign.  1893,  choice . 1  55  ®1  65 

Pea,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  10  @1  75 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 1  EO  02  40 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  choice . 2  70  @2  75 

Fair  to  good . 2  .50  @2  60 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . 2  00  O  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1893,  choice . 1  35  *2  45 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  23  @  — 

Green  peas,  i893,  bbls,  per  bush . 1  07V4@1  10 

Bags,  per  bash . 1  02)4@1  05 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 125  ®  — 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ...18  ®— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 18  a— 

Western,  first . I6)t(ai7 

Western,  seconds .  15  @16 

Western,  thirds . 14 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extra .  17  @171^ 

Firsts . 16  ai6)4 

Seconds . 14>iai5 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . 16  @16)^ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  ai5 

Tubs,  thirds . 13  &13H 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  first . 15  ai5)i 

Seconds .  12  @14 

Thirds . 10  all 

Western  dairy,  tlrst . 14  @15 

Seconds . imal2 

Thirds  . !0  an 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 14  @143^ 

Tubs,  extra . 14  @  — 

Firsts . 13  @13X 

Seconds . int®12)^ 

Thirds . 10  011 

Old  creamery.  Western . 11  @12 

Old  Western  factory,  held . 10  @11 

Grease,  per  lb .  6  @8 

CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 8M 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  8^ 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 8)ia  8){ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  7  0  8 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice .  8H@— 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice . 8)^0 — 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  7  0  8 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  7  0— 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  4  @  6 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime . 5940— 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4  0  5 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3  0  394 

Full  skims .  2  @  2>4 

EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13  @  14 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  12  @  12)4 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  1194@  12 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  11)40  — 

Southwestern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  11  0  1194 

FRUITS-GREEN. 


Blackberries,  N.  C.,  Wilson,  par  quart .  10@  — 

Dorchester,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Del.  A  Md.,  Early  Harvest,  per  quart .. ..  70  9 

Wild,  per  quart .  3@  6 

Cherries,  black,  per  lb .  40  8 

Red  and  While,  per  lb .  3@  6 

Sour,  per  lb .  30  4 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  60  7 

Small,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  24-lb  carrier . 2  00@4  00 

Gooseberries,  prime  green,  per  quart .  4@  7 

Huckleberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  9@  12 

Jersey,  per  quart .  I2@  16 

Peaches.  B'la  ,  per  .carrier . 2  OO  4  00 

I’er  flat  case . 1  60@  — 

Pears,  Fla..  Le  Conte,  per  carrier . 1  75@J  25 

Plums,  N  C  ,  Wild  Goose,  per  l()-lb  basket...  6C@  fO 

Ga  .  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  CO 

Ga  .  Wild  Goose,  per  crate .  7531  25 

8.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  half-carrier .  75@1  !6 

Strawberries.  Western  N.  Y.,  prime,  per  qt ..  ,50  10 

Upper  Jersey,  average,  per  quart .  30  7 

Upper  Jersey,  fancy  large .  8@  — 

Staten  Island,  prime,  per  quart .  5@  10 

Long  Island,  prime,  per  quart .  4@  7 

Up-River,  fancy,  large,  per  quart .  lOtj  — 

Up-River,  prime,  per  quart .  4@  8 

RasDterrles,  Jersey,  red.  per  pint .  6@  7 

Jersey,  black  cap,  per  pint .  3@  5 

Md.  and  Del.,  red,  per  pint .  5@  7 

Md.  and  Del.,  black  cap,  per  quart .  4@  T 

Md.  and  Del ,  black  cap,  per  pint .  20  4 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bbi  crate . 2  000  3  50 

Per  basket .  7601  50 

Watermelons,  B'lorlda,  choice,  per  108  . .10  00@35  CO 

Prime,  per  100  . 24  00028  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100 . 50  00026  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  100 . 23  00®36  00 

Average,  per  100  .  6  00  410  00 

FRUITS -DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped,  1893,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Del.,  evap.,  peeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  crime . 

Cherries,  18S3,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1S93.  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1893,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893 . 

Sun-dried,  1893 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  lb _ 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb. 
Peeled,  1893,  per  lb . 


.1494@15 

1394^.14 

1294013 

1194®12 

.  2  0  294 


.14  @18 
.10H@ll 
.  994«10 
,.809 

.11  @1294 
.  7940  8 
.15  01594 
.18  @1814 
.16  @17 
0- 
.'5  @18 

.10  @1294 

,.12.a@15 


**how  this  Thre.shmg -machine  to  ho  C 
ea.siest  runnmg  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  nil 
lleqi^es  only  about  I JC  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forful 
descriptioiL  and  for  the  best  Straw-pre.serving  Rye 
threshers,  Clover-huUers,  Farming-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir 
cuto-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  senr 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car 
nersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show 
jng  ‘Why  En^lage Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  BIJIABO  UABOXB,  CohlS^lll,  N,  Y 


Wheat . 

Bye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat 

Com . 

Oati . 


GRAIN. 


.62 

.52 

!76 

.43 

,38 


074 

058 

0- 

095 

047 

051 


GRASS  SEED. 

Olover,  per  100  lb  .  8  50  0  10  26 

Timothy .  i  00  0  4  35 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1 .  80  0  85 

No.  2 .  70  0  76 

No  8 .  65  0  65 

Bhlpp.ng .  80  0  66 

Clover,  mixed .  50  0  80 

Clover .  45  0  60 

Salt .  45  0  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  65  0  — 

Short  rye .  45  0  50 

Oat .  45  0  65 

Wheat .  40  0  50 


POTATOES. 


Southern  Rose,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  1232  25 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  76*2  00 

Southern  Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  5001  76 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 10  0'  25 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  7.50100 

Domestic,  old,  per  180  lbs . 1  2501  76 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  500  — 

POULTRY- LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  17  0  22 

Western,  per  lb .  17  0  22 

Southern,  per  lb .  15  0  17 

ITowls.  local,  per  lb .  994  4  10 

Western,  per  lb .  99*0  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9940  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  8  0  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  8  0  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  0  75 

Western,  per  pair .  50  0  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  0  50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  01  25 

Western,  per  pair  .  90  @1  12 

Southern  and  S' western,  per  pair  ....  80  0  90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  0  35 

Young,  per  pair .  25  0  — 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Wesfn  light  weights,  choice  ..  7  0  8 

Westyrn,  toms,  heavy .  5  0  6 

Broilers,  Pblla.,  fancy .  22  0  28 

L.  1.,  Scalded .  19  0  22 

Western,  dry  picked .  18  •  21 

Western,  scalded .  19  0  20 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb .  16  0  — 

Fowls  A  chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  prime  8  0  — 

Dry-ploked,  large .  8  0  — 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  8  0  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  0  794 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  4  0  — 

Sqnabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  .50  0  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 150  0  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  ex.  per  dozen  bunches .  76@  — 

Prime .  400  60 

Culls .  290  35 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  per  lOObnnohes . 1  (002  00 

Cabbage,  Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  23 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  0001  75 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 4  000  5  00 

Cucumbers,  Savaonah.  per  crate .  6001  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  7601  25 

Md.  and  Noifolk,  per  basket . 1  OUOl  60 

Egg  plant,  B'lorlda.  per  bbl . 3  t0«5  00 

Green  corn,  N.  C.,  per  100 .  50  J 1  50 

Green  peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag .  5001  00 

Horseradtsb,  per  lb .  3@  - 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  0002  25 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  400  2  60 

Per  bag . 126'>i  75 

Rhubarb,  per  lOO . 2  300  3  00 

Squash,  Florida,  marrow  per  bbl . 1  600  2  60 

Savannab,  per  bushel  crate .  60®  75 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  7£®  — 

Md..  wax,  per  basket .  50®  76 

Norfolk,  per  half-bbl .  400  60 

Norfolk,  per  bushel .  250  40 

N.  C.,  per  basket .  250  40 

Tomatoes,  B'la.,  per  carrier  crate .  7601  fO 

Savannah,  per  carrier  crate . 1  000  2  50 

Miss  ,  per  case . 1  (X)0  — 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches . 2  0002  50 


If  you  name  Thx  Rural  Nxw-Yorkib  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


FALMEB,  BIVENBUBO  A  CO.. 

Suocessors  to  G.  S.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Kesde  Street,  New  York, 
Referenoes;  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  CoininisHlon  Merchants, 

32  Little  I’Jth  Street,  New  York. 


FANCY  FROITS  and  VEGEMES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Ilerries, 
Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Green 
Peas,  String:  lieans,  Tomatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions 
for  parking.  J.  H.  TIENKEN,  32  Little  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HK  A3DQTJAR,TIi:itlS  ITOK, 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Keceive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  sm aller 
Quanuues,  all  Products  of  the  drohard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and" Farm.  ’  ” 

Market  Keports,  Special  Heferencea,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(C7*lnquirie8  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


We  are  Headquarters  on 

GINSENG  ROOT. 

Merchants  and  Collectors  of  this  valuable  root 
will  find  It  to  their  profitable  Interest  to  ship  ns  their 
GIN.SENG  ROOT,  and  to  correspond  with  us. 
Highest  market  values  paid.  Prompt  returns  given. 
HIRSH  A  LOWBN8TBIN. 
References:  isaCExporters  of  Gtnserg  Root, 

N.  Y.  Nat  l  Ex.  Bank.  176  Chambers  St., 

Bowery  Bank,  N.  Y  NEW  YORK. 


Timely  Books. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying’  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetable,  and  Preparing 
Fruit-Pastes  and  Syrups. 

This  little  book  gives  the  experience  of 
practical  workers.  A  full  account  of  the 
best  methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits 
may  well  be  saved  for  home  use  and  for 
the  large  market  demand,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  accrue  to  the  home-workers. 
Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  practical  chapter  on 
the  evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  return  several 
orders  for  this  book  because,  as  we  sup¬ 
posed,  it  was  out  of  print.  We  have, 
however,  just  been  able  to  secure  an¬ 
other  dozen  of  the  books,  and  will  fill 
orders  while  the  supply  lasts.  This  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  noxious  insects  and 
the  methods  of  preventing  their  injuries. 
By  Clarence  M  Weed,  Professor  of  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire 
State  College.  Price,  cloth,  $1.2.5. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

Spraying  Crops. 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire 
State  College. 

Why,  When  and  How  to  Spray. — 
The  first  large  edition  of  this  book  was 
exhausted  in  less  than  two  years.  It  has 
been  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of 
owners  of  spraying  machines,  and  covers 
the  whole  field  of  the  insect  and  fungus 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spraying 
machine  is  used.  The  various  crops  are 
taken  up  and  their  insect  and  fungus 
enemies  discussed  in  a  brief,  practical 
way,  each  discussion  closing  with  plain 
directions  for  spraying  to  prevent  the 
injury.  This  is  a  handy  volume  of  125 
pages,  fully  illustrated  and  bound  in  stiff 
paper  cover.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

Fisher’s  Grain  Tables 

show  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
grain  in  bushels  and  pounds,  at  a  given 
price  from  10  cents  to  $2  per  bushel — 
from  one  pound  to  several  thousand 
pounds;  also  the  number  of  bushels  of 
different  kinds  of  grain  in  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds,  from  32  pounds  to  0,000 
pounds,  together  with  a  complete  ready 
reckoner,  showing  the  price  of  any  arti¬ 
cle,  or  pound,  from  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
and  upwards,  from  one  article  to  500. 
Also  tables  of  wages,  board,  rent,  inter¬ 
est,  capacity  of  grain  bins,  hay  tables, 
cost  of  pork,  miscellaneous  tables,  busi¬ 
ness  maxims,  business  law,  etc.  Former 
price  50  cents.  We  will  close  out  our 
stock  of  this  book  for  25  cents,  or  give  it 
as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription. 

Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

jjiving  tables  containing  correct  meas¬ 
urements  of  all  kinds  of  lumber  and 
logs.  Also  prices  of  lumber  per  foot, 
cord  wood,  weights  of  wood,  strength  of 
rope,  felling  of  trees,  growth  of  trees, 
cost  of  fences,  wages,  and  interest  tables. 
This  is  a  neat  little  hook,  in  handy  form 
for  the  pocket.  Regular  price  50  cents. 
We  will  close  out  our  present  stock  at 
25  cents  each,  postpaid,  or  will  give  it 
as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription. 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier. 

Fruit  promises  to  be  a  full  crop  this 
year.  Dried  fruits  are  dear.  Put  these 
two  facts  together,  and  think  if  it  will 
not  pay  you  to  dry  the  fruit  that  other¬ 
wise  would  go  to  waste.  The  U.  S.  Drier 


sets  cn  top  of  the  cook  stove,  and  no 
extra  fire  is  needed.  This  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  and  approved.  Regular 
price,  $7.  Our  price,  with  one  year’s 
subscription,  $6  ;  or  with  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7. 
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A  TEXAS  IRRIGATING  PLANT. 

GIVING  THE  PT.ANT8  A  DRINK. 

Advantages  of  Irrlgfatlon. 

There  are  thousands  of  chances,  on  as 
many  farms  in  our  different  States, 
where  bountiful  supplies  of  water  exist, 
that  by  judicious  management  and  a 
small  outlay  in  cash,  may  be  easily 
transformed  into  a  great  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  as  well  as  revenue.  I  will  describe 
my  own  system  of  irrigation,  such  a  one 
as  may  be  had  on  any  farm  that  has  on 
it  any  spare  water,  no  matter  where 
located — in  ponds,  springs,  rivers,  creeks 
or  wells.  Water  from  open  ponds  is 
probably  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Yet 
any  kind  will  do,  excepting  some  kinds 
of  artesian  that  contain  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  injurious  to  plant  growth.  There 
are  three  main  points  to  be  considered  : 
first,  the  supply  of  water,  second,  the 
motive  power — that  is,  to  elevate  the 
water — and  third,  the  reservoir  which  is 
to  receive  and  hold  it  until  wanted  for 
distribution  among  the  crops.  Land  to 
be  irrigated  should  have  a  gentle  slope, 
say  from  one  to  two  feet  fall  in  100,  so 
that  whenever  water  is  started  on  at 
the  upper  end  it  will  run  down  grad¬ 
ually,  soaking  the  soil  right  and  left 
without  washing  the  surface.  Since 
water,  of  its  own  accord,  will  never  run 
any  other  way  than  down  hill,  an  ele¬ 
vated  point  must  be  selected  for  the 
reservoir. 

Building  the  Reservoir. 

If  a  place  can  be  had  from  which  the 
water  will  naturally  run  in  several  direc¬ 
tions,  all  the  better,  because  more  land 
may  then  be  reached  at  less  cost.  Where 
there  is  a  good  clay  subsoil,  not  porous, 
and  the  soil  above  has  in  it  a  considerable 
admixture  of  clay,  a  first-class  reservoir 
may  be  constructed  out  of  the  soil.  To 
do  this  well,  a  ditch  must  first  be  dug  or 
plowed  out  wherever  the  dam  is  to  stand, 
down  into  the  clay.  This  ditch  is  then 
filled  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the 
surface  with  either  clay  or  good  clay 
soil.  Then  it  may  be  finished  out  with 
any  kind  of  soil  handy.  If  the  bed  of  the 
reservoir  bo  dug  out  several  feet  deep,  a 
good  chance  is  afforded  to  raise  fish  in  it. 
While  the  dam  is  being  built,  the  outlet 
pipe  must  be  put  in  position.  The  one 
we  h“ve  here  is  10  feet  long,  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  closed  perforated 
joint  on  the  water  side,  with  a  valve  on 
the  outside,  which,  when  opened,  per¬ 
mits  the  water  to  fiow  into  the  main 
distributing  ditch.  We  had  a  tinner  make 
it  for  us  out  of  galvanized  iron.  It  should 
have  at  least  two  fianges  soldered  around 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  forc¬ 
ing  a  passage  alor  g  outside  of  it.  This  is 
very  important,  since  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  the  dam  would  leak  forever 
along  the  pipe.  Oar  reservoir  is  50  x  100 
feet.  The  dam  is  five  feet  high  on  the 
outside,  and  four  feet  wide  on  the  top ; 
when  full,  the  water  is  seven  feet  deep. 
AVhile  the  dam  is  yet  new,  the  first  year 
there  will  be  more  or  less  seepage,  but 
this  is  easily  tapped  off  at  about  four 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  dam,  with  an 
underdrain  which  in  dry  weather  will 
furnish  subirrigation.  The  ground  on 
which  is  located  the  distributing  ditch, 
must  be  somewhat  elevated,  carefully 
graded  up.  In  most  cases  it  need  not  be 
more  than  one  foot  deep  and  about  as 
wide.  This  ditch  carries  the  water  to 
where  it  is  wanted,  into  the  rows  of  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  diverging  right  and  left  from 
it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Raising  the  Water. 

If  the  water  be  taken  from  an  open 
pond  as  we  do  here,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  lift  it  up  to,  say,  three  or  four  feet 
higher,  than  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
reservoir  dam.  A  common  “  Union  Top  ” 
force  pump  will  do  this  admirably.  The 
motive  power  may  be  a  gasoline  engine,  a 
hot-air  pumping  engine,  a  horse-ijpwer, 
regular  steam  engine,  or,  in  an  open 
country  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
wind,  a  good  steel  windmill.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  used,  and  it  no  doubt  will  prove  the 
paost  satisfactory  in  a  majority  of  cases, 


a  small  sized  tank,  holding  a  barrel  or 
more,  may  be  adjusted  on  the  windmill 
tower,  the  bottom  a  foot  or  two  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  reservoir  dam.  Into 
this  tank,  the  water  is  to  be  pumped, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  it  is  connected  the 
down  pipe  that  will  conduct  it  into  the 
reservoir.  This  pipe  is  best  brought 
right  down  into  the  ground  and  under¬ 
ground  up  to  and  against  the  dam,  when 
two  elbows  and  short  pieces  of  piping 
will  bring  it  over  the  top.  It  is  best  to 
use  on  the  down  pipe  where  it  reaches 
the  ground,  a  T  with  a  plug,  instead  of 
elbow.  Drawing  the  plug,  gives  a  chance 
to  clear  the  pipe  of  sediment,  also  of 
water,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
in  winter.  It  is  also  well  to  use  along 
the  pipe  line  occasionally,  a  “  Union  ”  in 
place  of  ordinary  couplings.  Then,  when¬ 
ever  anything  gets  wrong  with  the 
pipes,  instead  of  having  to  take  all  up, 
one  has  only  to  go  to  the  next  Union  and 
what  would.otherwise  be  a  big  job,  may 
be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes. 

Where  water  is  to  be  carried  but  a 
short  distance  and  the  incline  is  slight, 
the  tank  on  the  tower  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  pumping  done  directly  into 
the  reservoir.  Where  as  much  as  four  to 
five  acres  or  more  of  land  are  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  irrigated,  nothing  less  than  a  12- 
foot  windmill,  a  4xl8-inch  cylincer  pump 
and  two-inch  piping  should  be  thought 
of.  For  private  gardens  and  the  like, 
smaller  outfits  may  answer.  On  lands 
too  sandy  to  permit  of  constructing  a 
reservoir  out  of  soil,  a  large  wooden  or 
galvanized  iron  tank  may  be  used  instead, 
with  a  faucet  at  the  base  for  an  outlet. 
A  wooden  tank  holding  15  or  20  barrels 
of  water  may  also  be  put  up  at  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  gardens  which  are  to  be 
irrigated,  and  the  water  from  these  con¬ 
ducted  wherever  needed.  I  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  study  to  the 
subject  of  irrigation,  for  a  number  of 
years.  My  system  is  mostly  the  result 
of  my  individual  efforts  and  study. 

The  Work  of  a  Windmill. 

As  to  how  much  water  a  windmill  will 
lift  into  a  tank  during  an  average  of 
eight  hours  per  day,  much  depends 
entirely  on  condition' ;  there  is  no  theory 
about  it.  If  a  mill  of  a  given  capacity 
has  to  lift  the  water  from  a  considerable 
depth,  it  cannot  raise  as  much  as  though 
the  water  is  lifted  only  a  few  feet.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  latter  case  a  larger 
sized  pump  may  be  operated  by  the  same 
force  exerted  on  a  smaller  size  when  the 
water  i  3  taken  from  a  considerable  depth. 
Wind  power  at  best,  is  very  uncertain  as 
regards  performing  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  any  given  time.  With  the  wind 
blowing  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per  hour, 
our  own  mill — a  14-foot  diameter  wheel, 
4xl8-inch  pump  cylinder  and  two-inch 
pipe  connections — will  pump  a  barrel  of 
water  per  minute,  or  over  1,400  barrels 
in  24  hours.  Then,  again,  it  may,  owing 
to  condition  of  the  wind,  not  pump  such 
an  amount  the  next  five  or  six  days  to¬ 
gether.  Quite  generally,  in  our  driest 
times,  we  have,  as  a  rule,  the  least  wind. 
The  month  of  August  is  usually  very 
calm.  For  this  very  reason  a  storage 
receptacle,  that  will  receive  the  water 
delivered  by  the  pump  and  hold  it  till 
wanted,  is  at  least  in  our  case  indispen¬ 
sable.  If  we  had  to  depend  on  our  mill 
to  pump  the  water  the  day  we  need  it, 
we  would  often  get  left.  As  it  is,  with 
the  reservoir  we  have,  we  let  the  mill 
pump  whenever  it  wants  to,  and  we 
draw  off  the  water  as  we  need  it.  Our 
plant  furnishes  sufficient  to  successfully 
irrigate  six  acres  of  garden  ground.  As 
to  how  much  water  may  be  required  for 
irrigating  an  acre,  depends  principally 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  Jersey 
sand  banks  would  swallow  up  ten  times 
more  than  would  a  good  loamy  soil. 
Watering,  as  a.general  thing,  unless  the 
weather  be  cloudy,  should  be  done  only 
in  the  evening ;  this  is  another  reason 
why  a  storage  reservoir  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Doing  the  work  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  proper  way,  is  of  great¬ 
est  importance.  J.  w.  stubenrauch. 


From  away  up  in  British  North  America 
comes  the  following  greeting  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Bierce,  Chief  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Allen  Sharrard,  of 
llartney,  Selkirk  Co.,  Manitoba,  v.-hoso 
)ortrait,  with  that  of  her  little  l)oy, 
loads  this  article,  writes  as  follows; 
“  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr. 
Bierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  for  ‘  falling  of 
the  womb.’  I  was  troubled  with  bearing 
down  pains  and  pains  in  my  back  whenever 
I  would  be  on  my  feet  any  length  of  time.  I 
was  recommended  to  try  Dr.  Bierce’s  Favorite 
I’rescription,  which  I  did  with  happy  results. 
I  feel  like  a  new  person  after  taking  three 
bottles  of  it.” 

As  wo  have  just  heard  from  the  frigid 
North,  we  will  now  introduce  a  letter 
received  from  the  Sunny  South.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  from  Mrs.  J.  T.  Smith,  of  Oakfuskee, 
Cleburne  Co.,  Ala.  She  writes:  “I  was 
afflicted  and  suffered  untold  pains  and 
misery,  such  as  no  pen  can  describe,  for  six 
years.  I  was  confined  to  bed  most  of  the 
time.  I  expected  the  cold  hand  of  death 
every  day.  I  was  afflicted  with  leucorrhea — 
with  excessive  flowing — falling  of  the  womb 
— bearing  down  sensation — pain  in  the  small 
of  my  back — my  bowels  costive — smarting, 
itching  and  burning  in  the  vagina,  also  pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  heart.  When  I  began  taking 
your  medicine  I  could  not  sit  up,  only  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  I  was  so  w-eak.  I  took 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  three 
times  per  day,  I  also  took  his  ‘  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  ’  three  times  per  day  and  one  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  every  night.  I 
liave  taken  seven  bottles  of  the  ‘  Discovery,’ 
seven  bottles  of  the  ‘  Prescription  ’  and  five 
bottles  of  the  ‘  Pellets.’  I  took  these  medi¬ 
cines  seven  months,  regularly,  never  missed 
a  day.  These  medicines  cured  me.  I  feel  as 
well  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  Four  of  the 
best  doctors  in  the  land  treated  my  case  four 
years.  They  all  gave  me  up  as  hopeless— 
they  said  I  could  not  1^  cured,  and  could  not 
live.  Through  the  will  of  God,  and  your 
medicines,  I  have  been  restored  to  the  best 
of  health.”  Yours  truly. 


Mrs.  W.  O.  Gunekel,  of  No.  1461  South 
Seventh  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  writes: 
“  I  had  been  suffering  from  womb  trouble  for 
eight  years  having  doctored  wit'n  the  most 
skillful  physicians,  but  finding  only  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  from  medicines  prescribed  by 
them.  I  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  take 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  which  I 
did,  and  found,  in  taking  six  bottles  of  the 
‘  Prescl'iption  ’  and  two  of  the  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,’  that  it  has  effected  a 
positive  cure,  for  which  words  cannot  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  for  the  relief  from  the 
great  suffering  that  I  so  long  endured.” 

Yours  truly, 

As  a  powerful,  invigorating,  restorative 
tonic  “  Favorite  Prescription  ”  improves 
digestion  and  nutrition  thereby  building  up 
so/id,  wholesome  flesh,  and  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  whole  system.  As  a  soothing 
and  strengthening  nervine  “Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  is  unequaled  and  is  invaluable  in 
allaying  and  subduing  nervous  excitability, 
irritability,  nervous  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  neuralgia,  hysteria,  spasms. 
Chorea,  or  St.  Vitu^s  Dance,  and  other  dis¬ 
tressing,  nervous  symptoms  commonly  atten¬ 
dant  upon  functional  and  organic  disease  of 
the  womb.  It  induces  refreshing  sleep  and 
relieves  mental  anxiety  and  despondency. 
Even  insanity,  when  dependent  upon  womb 
disease,  is  cured  by  it. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  a 
scientific  medicine,  carefully  compounded  by 
an  experienced  and  skillful  physician,  and 
adapted  to  woman’s  delicate  organization.  It 
is  purely  vegetable  in  its  composition  and 
perfectly  harmless  in  its  effects  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  For  morning  sickne.ss,  or 
nausea,  duo  to  pregnancy,  weak  stomach,  in¬ 
digestion,  dyspepsia  and  kindred  symptoms, 
its  use  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Book  (168  pages,  illustrated ) 
on  “Woman  and  Her  Diseases,”  giving  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  Home  Treatment,  will  be 
mailed  in  plain  envelope,  securely  sealed 
from  observation  on  receipt  of  ten  cents 
to  pay  postage.  See  the  Doctor’s  address 
1  near  tne  bead  of  this  article. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


50c. 


per  box 


6  for  S!i.50. 


.’WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockville,0nt. 


CHAIN 

AND 

C11AU31 


IT  TuiG  oiiT  Rtid  86ncl  it  to  US  with  your  nfl.fTi8 
ddrlss  and  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch 
nress  for  examination.  You  examine  it  and  if  3  ou 
deHt  a  ba^f^n  pay  the  express  apent  our  so  mp  e 
*198  and  it  is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  tiialn 
harm  FREE  with  eaeh  watch,  also  our  written 
""5  yea™  Write  to-day  .this 

:  national  MFC.& 

0/1  Street.  ChlC3SOf  lll» 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

Cl'T  THIS  Ol’T  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
for  examination.  A  Guarantee 
For  5  Years  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  ti.lo.  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  wan  anted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  in  tlie  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334DEARBaRKSTIIECT, 
Chicago.  III. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  ^Knlfe  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  wMch  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  U.  H.  Mason,  M.  !>.,  Chatham,  N.  V. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  ftriend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  vour  nam^ 
on  the  comer. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  made 
last  week,  the  following'  letters  have 
come  to  hand  about  the  tuberculosis 
scare  in  Chester  County,  Pa.: 

Result  of  the  Tuberculin  Test. 

A  small  farmer,  residing  near  here, 
who  came  from  the  city,  had  six  cows. 
About  May  8  last,  he  had  the  tuberculin 
test  applied  to  them,  and  five  were  pro¬ 
nounced  diseased,  the  other  all  right.  A 
notice  appeared  in  our  local  papers  soon 
after,  saying  that  those  five  cows  would 
he  killed  by  Dr.  Bridge,  State  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  on  June  4.  Dr.  Bridge  did  not 
attend,  but  sent  a  substitute.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
munds.  A  large  crowd  of  neighboring 
farmers,  physicians  and  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  was  on  hand  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance — very  few  of  us  had  ever  seen 
tuberculosis.  Of  the  five,  only  one  showed 
it  very  decidedly.  Her  lungs  had  tuber¬ 
cles  of  various  sizes  up  to  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter — all  in  the  lungs — the  other 
organs  were  apparently  healthy.  The 
others  were  very  small,  if  they  existed 
at  all,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Four  of  these  cows  were  Jerseys,  one  a 
Holstein.  There  has  not  been  enough  of 
the  disease  about  here  to  say  that  any 
particular  breed  was  more  affected  than 
others  The  majority  of  those  present 
on  the  above  occasion,  were  opposed  to 
such  business,  and  few  believed  there  was 
any  disease  about  them.  A  butcher  said 
that  those  little  lumps  were  in  nearly 
all  cows,  and  more  so  in  sheep.  The  West 
Chester  papers  published  accounts  of  the 
affair,  the  Philadelphia  papers  copied 
them  and  thus  brought  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Philadelphia  health  authorities. 
Milk  Inspector  Byrnes  at  once,  and  with¬ 
out  any  legal  right,  quarantined  Chester 
County  milk,  and  lots  of  it  was  sent  back. 
The  dairymen  were  pretty  angry,  and 
took  immediate  steps  to  have  the  order 
set  aside.  They  succeeded  in  this,  and  a 
new  order  was  issued  that  all  persons 
shipping  milk  must  have  their  herds  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  a 
certificate  of  health  and  freedom  from 
disease,  signed  by  said  surgeon,  by  June 
18  The  certificate  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealer  in  the  city..  The  farmers  are 
ccmplying  with  the  above  conditions, 
and  the  veterinarians  are  reaping  a  har¬ 
vest  to  the  tune  of  25  cents  or  more  for 
each  cow.  One  man  made  S45  in  one  day. 
The  veterinarian  just  takes  the  temper¬ 
ature,  sounds  the  lungs  and  gives  a  cer¬ 
tificate;  for  that  is  what  he  is  paid  to  do, 
not  to  find  sick  animals.  The  time  is 
nearly  up  1  have  heard  of  no  tubercu¬ 
losis  having  been  found,  and  none  is 
likely  to  be. 

Very  few  dairymen  know  anything 
about  the  tuberculin  test;  it  is  something 
new.  They  do  not  see  or  believe  that 
there  is  any  disease  in  their  herds,  and  do 
not  want  some  scientific  fellow  to  come 
and  tell  them  there  is.  Is  it  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  it  will  leave  no  evil  effects 
behind  it  in  a  well  animal  ?  My  herd  is 
mostly  Guernseys.  I  make  butter,  and 
am  not  obliged  to  have  them  tested.  I 
have  had  no  sick  ones  or  those  I  sus¬ 
pected.  There  is  an  impression  abroad 
here  that  the  oleo  men  are  at  the  bottom 
of  this  disturbance;  that  they  want  to 
make  beiieve  that  real  butter  is  not  as 
good  and  healthy  as  the  manufactured 
article.  It  is  asserted  that  an  effort  to 
have  our  oleomargarine  law  repealed 
next  winter  will  be  made.  The  dairy¬ 
men  are  organizing  in  opposition  to  re¬ 
peal,  and  talk  of  nominating  men  for  the 
legislature  upon  whom  they  can  rely  to 
resist  repeal — that  is,  outside  of  present 
political  parties,  or  else  get  pledges  from 
the  regular  nominees.  Those  who  have 
announced  themselves  as  candidates, 
have  been  questioned  on  the  subject,  but 
are  slow  to  answer. 

But  few  cows  are  raised  here,  and  they 
are  mostly  Jerseys  or  Guernseys.  Native 
cows  are  brought  from  the  western  coun¬ 
ties  and  sold  when  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  at 
public  sale.  Some  come  from  New  York 
and  are  advertised  as  “York  State”  cows. 


If  a  cow  has  a  calf,  it  is  muzzled  after 
the  cow  is  milked,  the  evening  before  the 
sale.  She  is  not  milked  again  until  the 
next  afternoon  when  led  into  the  ring  to 
be  sold.  She  will  then  show  off  well  if 
she  is  a  good  cow.  At  a  sale  not  long 
ago,  a  large  black  and  white  cow  and  her 
calf  were  brought  into  the  ring.  The 
owner  called  out,  “  Now,  all  you  little 
boys  who  can’t  swim,  get  upon  the  fence; 
we  are  going  to  milk  the  Holstein  cow.” 
A  man  milked  on  one  side,  the  calf 
sucked  on  the  other.  The  little  boys 
were  not  drowned.  ben.t.  sharpness. 

Chester  County.  Pa. 

Are  the  Oleo  "  Men  Responsible  ? 

The  present  excitement  concerning 
tuberculosis  arose  from  the  fact  that  a 
farmer  having  a  few  cows,  applied  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  after  a  period  of 
two  weeks  killed  three — one  had  tuber¬ 
culosis,  one  was  uncertain,  and  one 
probably  clear.  The  affair  was  reported 
in  an  exaggerated  way,  and  the  quaran¬ 
tine  of  Chester  County  milk  ordered.  I 
do  not  know  what  proportion  of  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle  has  been  found.  A  dealer 
in  bologna  stock  says  that  about  five  per 
cent  of  this  refuse  stock  is  rejected  in 
Philadelphia.  A  large  number  of  ex¬ 
aminations  have  been  made  near  West 
Chester  recently  and  I  have  heard  of  the 
rejection  of  only  one  animal.  The  herds 
are  usually  reported  healthy.  It  is  not 
condned  to  special  breeds. 

Dairymen  are  opposed  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  because  they  are  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  a  trustworthy  test,  and 
they  believe  that  its  introduction  into 
the  system  may  produce  tuberculosis,  or 
other  serious  forms  of  disease.  In  these 
opinions,  they  are  sustained  by  excellent 
physicians  who  say  that  the  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  might  follow  the  introduction 
of  the  poison  into  the  system  of  a  healthy 
animal  as  in  the  use  of  vaccine,  and  that 
disease  may  be  the  result  of  its  use  as  in 
vaccination.  By  many  careful  physicians, 
the  use  of  tuberculin  on  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  yet  accepted.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  has  been  no  genuine  evidence 
that  consumption  resulted  from  the  milk 
used.  While  consumptives  are  expectorat¬ 
ing  everywhere,  and  no  care  is  exercised 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  germs, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  check  the  dis¬ 
ease  through  quarantining  milk.  If 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  in¬ 
terchangeable,  how  are  dairymen’s  herds 
to  be  kept  free  from  these  germs  in¬ 
numerable  ?  The  dairymen  are  getting 
their  milk  into  Philadelphia  by  certifi¬ 
cate  from  a  veterinary. 

Farmers  strongly  suspect  that  the  oleo 
men  have  much  to  do  with  the  present 
excitement,  and  that  the  Philadelphia 
dealers,  being  flooded  with  milk,  took 
advantage  of  the  scare  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  excess.  There  are  many  young 
veterinarians,  too,  just  from  college, 
needing  experience  and  funds,  who  do 
not  look  with  disapprobation  upon  the 
present  opportunity.  Farmers  in  their 
willfully  unorganized  condition,  are  still 
regarded  as  a  lawful  source  of  income  to 
schemes  and  schemers,  and  will  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  they  decide  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  MILKMAN. 


HOW  THE  TEST  HELPS  THE  COW. 

A  friend  sends  an  article  taken  from 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Examiner  from  which 
we  take  this  extract : 

“  There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  tested 
value  of  milk,  the  lowest  price  paid  at 
Goshen  fer  milk  for  October  being  per 
100  pounds  and  the  highest  $1  47  per  100 
pounds.  It  no  doubt  cost  the  dollar  man 
almost  as  much  to  produce  his  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  as  it  cost  the  dollar  forty- 
seven  nan,  but  striking  an  average,  as 
under  the  former  system,  isn’t  fair  to  the 
latter.  He  can  afford  to  smile  a  happy 
smile  when  the  dollar  man  gets  mad  at 
Dr.  Bahcock  and  gets  a  gang  of  other 
dollar  men  who  make  a  combination  and 
resolve  resolutions,  talk  hard  and  big, 
and  go  off  like  old  Preston's  cow.  in  a 
company  by  themselves  and  inveigle 


some  unwary  creamery-man  into  coming 
into  their  midst,  taking  their  fair  words 
as  an  earnest  of  the  quality  of  their  milk, 
to  build  a  separating  station  for  their 
especial  benefit,  where  all  that  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  their  poor  milk  being 
exposed  may  come  and  find  welcome. 
Buying  by  test  has  been  in  operation  at 
the  two  creameries  mentioned  for  two 
•  months  only,  but  such  improvement  is 
already  noted  that  while  Goshen  for 
October  paid  an  average  of  $1.21 for 
100  pounds,  a  neighboring  creamery, 
under  the  system  of  pooling,  could  only 
pay  $1.15  per  100.  And  the  cow  has  only 
spilled  milk  for  her  kicking. 

“  Buying  milk  by  testis  not  an  innova¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  an  advancement.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tried  and  is  reliable  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  It  will  drive 
out  the  poor  cow  and  improve  the  poor 
farm  and  farmer.  By  it  the  intelligent 
stockman  will  at  once  determine  which 
cow  is  secreting  sufficient  butter  fat  to 
entitle  her  to  remain  on  the  place  and 
which  one  shall  go  to  the  dealers,  and, 
by  their  devious  ways,  into  the  herd  of 
the  man  who  sells  his  milk  to  the  belated 
creamery  that  pays  an  even  price  for  un¬ 
even  milk.” 


JERSEYS, 

From  Mi'ler  &  Sibley's  herd,  will  be  tuberculin  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  1..,  has  19  dauRh- 
ters  tested.  averaRluK  over  19  lbs.  3  or,,  of  butter 
apiece  per  week.  amonR  them  Ida  MarlRold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  I’orIs  won  tlrst  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  PoRls  5th, 
who  t  ad  21  daughters  and  61  RranddauRhters  tested. 

IIlRhest  .lersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  Keneral  none  less  than  $200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLKV,  Franklin,  VonanRO  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 


The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 


Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Ilolstetn  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ai.onu  and  cnbqualbd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 


are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.  C.  0.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Ametica— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  uf  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslykt,  L.  I.,  N.  T 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

•J-  I’-  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


Grass  is  Not  Hay. — We  all  know  that 
green,  fresh  grass  is  a  balanced  ration, 
but  it  is  unbalanced  by  the  old  process  of 
curing  into  hay.  I  think  we  should  study 
to  know  how  to  keep  it  balanced.  I 
think  it  can  be  done  in  a  great  measure 
by  cutting  grass  at  the  right  time  ;  not 
leaving  it  in  the  sun  to  evaporate  the 
juices,  but  putting  it  into  heaps,  nicely 
trimmed,  and  covering  with  Symmes 
waterproof  hay  caps  as  soon  as  all  out¬ 
side  moisture  is  gone,  letting  it  cook 
until  ready  to  cart,  Jand  then  mowing 
away.  It  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  a  full 
growth  is  developed  without  waiting  for 
seeding  or  even  blossoming,  unless  driven 
to  it  by  want  of  time.  If  treated  thus,  it 
will  weigh  from  25  to  33  per  cent  more, 
and  be  worth  fully  as  much  in  feeding 
value.  By  all  means,  cut  as  late  in  the 
day  as  possible.  b  f.  b. 

Concord,  N.  H. 


To  Boiod  Up  the  System  when  run  down  from 
General  Debility,  young  or  old  should  use  Doctor 
Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge,  a  pleasant  and  effective 
Tonic,  a  prompt  corrective  for  a  Disordered  Stomach, 
and  a  sure  destroyer  of  Worms.  The  large-sized 
bottles  are  cheapest  wh  n  a  Tonic  Is  wanted.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists.- A dy. 


8/^  Tons  Per  Horn 

■■  SMALLEY”  OUTFIT. 

DO  you  FEED  STOCK? 

Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs  or  Poultry! 
If  you  do  you  can’t  afford  to  overlook  Kii. 

eilnge  and  dry  fodder  cut- 
ting.  ,50  per  cent, 
saved  in  Foddei 
and  equal  ratio 
of  gain  In  pro¬ 
duct.  Oataloguef 
of  Smalley  Goodf 
and  our  '94  Hilo  Book 
—  free  to  any  address. 
SMALLEY  MF<J.  CO., 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


U.  U.  U.  U.  sire  Nancy's  Stoko  Pogls  2,6031.  pure 
St.  Lambert:  a  bull  of  similar  breeding  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $1  700:  rail's  dam  one  of  our  oest  daughters 
of  Lord  Victor  Pogls  11499.  pure  St.  Lambert,  son  of 
Maggie  Sheldon  23.683  .  21  lbs  .6  ozs.  of  Binter  In  7 
days.  Galt  traces  11  times  to  Stoko  Pogls  ill.,  sire  of 
Mary  Anne  of  St  L  ,  8(!7  lbs.  of  butter  In  one  year 
and  should  .sire  20-lb.  cows.  Woith  $100,  but  on  ac-^ 
count  of  a  very  little  white,  will  accept  the  highest 
p^rlce  offered  by  .inly  10,  provided  it  exceeds 
It  Is  a  largo,  handsome,  extra  good  fawn  calf  • 
will  register  and  crate  without  charge.  Young  Bulls 
sold  from  our  herd  have  sired  20-Ib  cows,  such  as 
Pride  of  Ingleslde.  '20  Ids  I'.*  ozs  .  Gypsy's  Pride  2nd 
27  lbs.  12 ozs.  of  Butter  In  7  days  for  Messrs.  Miller  A 
Sibley.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  V. 

Refer  by  permission  to  Tub  Ruiial  Nkw- Yorkek 


UK  R.j;rnnrohi«: 

Ten  Elegantly  Bred 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Seven  to  eighteen  months  old.  Out  of  dams  with  a 
milk  record  of  10.000  to  18,000  pounds  In  one  year 
Come  and  see  them  or  send  for  a  descriptive  circular 

W.  J.  HAYES. 


Hi^h-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  ponnds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng 
land  and  America.  ‘A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GBO.  B.  Brbck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


lor  sate:  i>amD8,  Yearlings,  two-year-olds 

and  older:  ewes  and  rams  from  registered 

Imported  sires.  Address 

O.  M.  VOORHEEH,  Box  301.  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 


March  Farrowed 
BOAR  PIGS. 


SPEGIAL  BARGillN  SALE. 

Willswood  Herd, 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Also  April  and  May  Boar  Pigs.  They  are  the  best 
and  from  strains  that  suit  customers  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Advise  your  wishes  and  get  catalogue 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 

UOR  S  A  T  17  -Hexlstered  BERKSHIRE 
„  77  pigs  of  desirable  large 

English  Strains.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

GEO.  STAPLIN,  Ju.,  Mannsvllle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


□DoAtla  oix  Oa,ttlo  DB’ly. 

The  Best  To  Keep 

Compound  Flies  Off. 


Price  List.  C.  B.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


The  “  Le  Roy  Mills” 

F.  F.  Dairy  Salt 

Is  preferred  by  the  best  butter  and  cheese-makers 
In  the  country,  because  it  is  the  purest,  strongest 
and  best  salt  made.  Pure  white.  Always  uniform. 
Never  gets  hard.  Costs  no  more  than  common  salt 
Try  It  If  you  like  It  Insist  on  having  It.  and  your 
dealer  will  get  It.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  de¬ 
livered.  Lb  ROY  SALT  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Ifl  i|  U  I  A  I*  I  I  Ducks  to  make  room  for  young 
illWw  I  stock.  They  go  at  half  price  if 

sold  quick.  Will  satisfy  you  or  ?eturn  your  mocev 
BKOOK8IDK  POOLTllV  PABM,  00llmbu”.“  J 


PINE  TREE  FARM, 

Jamesbnrg,  N.  J. 


I  KGGS  for  Hatching: 
>  Prices  reduced. 

\  32-page  catalogue  free 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Bargains  for  some  one.  .60  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  25  S 
C.  B.  Legaorns,  10  S.  S.  Haniburgg,  20  B  Minorcas,  at 
OOc..  any  number.  25  B.  P.  Rocks,  15  L.  Brahmas.  15  8 
Wyandottes  at  75c.  V,  Stonerod,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


FmCf  POOLTRI 


All  varieties 
PIGS,  PUPS, 
Pea  Fowls. TUR- 

Ducks,  etc.,  at  FARMERS’  PRlCBsf*^^^’  ^ 

Missouri  Poultry  and  Pet  Stoek  Club, 

Kirksville,  Mo. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

THE  DAIRY  MARKET  PAPER. 

Gives  the  most  compie’e  and  reliable  market  In¬ 
formation^  obtainable  Published  every  Monday 
afternoon  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Subscription  price.  $1  00  per  year. 
With  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  the  two  $1.7.6. 
Address,  for  Sample  Copy,  ELGIN,  ILL, 


by  feeding  green  bone  cut  in 
,  -MA.N.N’S  HO.NK  GUTTEH. 

Price  .^Id.lKl  and  upward  Warranted  Catalog 
free  if  this  paper  is  named 

F.  W.MANNCO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Bone  Cutter 


Medal  and  Diploma  World’s 
Fair.  Get  Circulars. 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM. 
Cazenovla,  N.  Y, 


/ 


Bridge  St-i  MUhawaLa,  Xnd. 


SKIM  milk'' 


BUTTC!^ 


Street,  Sew  York. 


-Y*S.  THE 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 

I  r— - )PUMP- 

^  PERKINS  IN6 
- ^  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In- 
vestittate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

i>t.'i7irrva  UTTATIt  WTI.I.  no.. 


THE 

LARGEST 


CROPS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  Nhw-Yobkhb. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

At  WHOLESAI.E  PRICES, delivered  PREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  A  SA  V  K  Middlemen’s 
prollts.  In  use  5 1  years.  Kndorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Ixiw  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQlSltSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  \ . 
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FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  Dairy  and  Truck  Farm,  one  mile  from  Dan¬ 
ville.  Va.,  a  thriving  city  of  17.000  Inhabitants,  con 
talnlng  82J^  acres  of  tine  land,  about  one-fourth 
under  grass  and  clover,  and  a  considerable  amou  it 
of  bottom  land.  A  good  dwelling  house  with  hve 
rooms:  several  tenant  bouses,  dalrv  room,  large 
stock  barns,  stable,  etc.,  a  d  plenty  of  good  water, 
and  a  valuable  established  dairy  trada.  Business 
connected  with  the  city  by  telephone.  Price,  reason¬ 
able,  and  terms  easy.  Apply  to 

COATES  &  MILLNBB,  Danville,  Va. 


Humorous. 


TO  A  HOA8TKD  CHICKEN. 


One  Of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  thf 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shoveling 
works  successfully  In  the  hardest  ground  and  is 
sold  St  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 
Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 


THE  LARIMER  DITCHING  PLOW  CO., 

CRAB  TREE,  PA. 


Star  Milk  Cooler 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Soluble  Pacific  Guano 


othlngllkelt  Send  for  circular.  PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  NewYork 

Manufactured  by  *  w  , 


Branch  Office:  BOCHB8TEB.  N.  Y. 


The  veriest  of  cowards 
Thou  wBst,  I  do  surmise. 

If  what  the  bard  hath  written 
Be  true  contrariwise. 

“  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest.” 

Declares  the  poet's  stave. 

And  If  his  words  be  truthful. 

I’ll  swear  thou  wast  not  brave. 

—Frank  Roe  Batchelder  in  Life. 

Thbbb  are  grave  suspicions  that  the 
queen  of  the  May  was  a  water  queen. — 
Baltimore  American. 

”  Ah,  that  may  be  said  to  help  the 
caws,”  said  a  crow,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  cornfield. — Siftings. 

Mbs.  D.:  “Just  think,  Mary,  how  ter¬ 
rible  ;  the  poor  man  was  torn  limb  from 
limb.”  Mary  :  ”  Lor’  bless  us,  marm  ; 
and  men  so  scarce  !  ”  —  Boston  Home 
Journal. 

□  Mrs.  Slabs:  “I  see  it  says  here  that 
insanity  in  every  country  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  among  unmarried  men  than  marrie  i 
persons.”  Mr.  Slabs  :  ”  Yes  ;  that  proves 
that  marriage  brings  people  to  their 
senses.’ ' — Hallo. 


THE 


Gr^aiAmericah 


A 


Company 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  amootlier.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  in  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 


o  I  CHm  tnuinta 


LIGHTEST 

DRAFT, 

MOST 
SIMPLE, 
CONOMICAL, 
AND  PERFECT 
n  use.  Wastes  no 
in,  and  cleans 
it  ready  for 
market. 


Knglues  and 
TUrcshlng 

PLOUGHS, 

CULTIVATORS,  --- 

and  Machinery  generally,  a  specialty.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

A.  B.  FAUqUIIAU  (  0.,  Ltd.,  YOUK,  PA. 


Send  for  Pamphlets 
to 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

SAVES  TIME. 

Lots  of  It;  and  that  Isn’t  all  either.  Do  yon  want 
to  know  more  ?  Well,  send  for  folder  to  the 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

60  Main  Street,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


^lean  Sweej 


TESTS 


frequently  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  construction  of  the 
W  apparatus  in  which  Dr.  Babcock  s  process  is  used.  It  Is  a  mis- 
•  -  “  cheap  Babcock  Tester.  You  had  better  have 

/rf’  'W’  I  'Ift  none.  Because,  tests  made  in  a  cheap  Tester  cannot  be  depended 

upon.  Our  apparatus,  with  40  turns  of  the  crank,  gives  1080 
B  ■  H  revolutions  of  the  bottles ;  with  60  turns  of  the  crank,  1620  rev- 

U  olutions  of  the  bottles.  We  also  furnish  Testers  to  be  run  by  Steam 

Testers  and  you  will  have  something  to  be  depend- 
ed  upon  to  give  the  required  speed  so  necessary  for  a  perfect  test. 

Special  Circular  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Loaders 

Rakes  and  elevates  hay  from  either  swaGi 
or  windrow;  elevates  all  the  hay ,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  hay.  Perfectly  smooth  and 
steady  in  action.  Does  not  bunch,  tangle 
or  wad  the  hay.  The  lightest  draft  Loader 
made.  Write  for  detailed  description. 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

119  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


^  Dl.gr.n.  Showing  X  'V^'> 

Notion  of  Rakis  on  Rock  Island,)  (oihet  lo>  - 

I  /  \  .»  ^  /  /Must  wear  the  MichmesOO  \ 

\  1,700  Strokes  per  Mile.  /  \  i  and  break  the  hay  t'l 


OTHER 

LOADERS 

can  be  bought  cheaper  than  the 
KOCK  ISLANb  but  it  is  no  .“aving 
to  buy  tlieni  at  hall  the  price. 

The  KOCK  ISLAND  will  save  you 
the  diflerence  in  cost  on  repairs 
alone  again  in  gleaning  tons  of 
liay  every  year  that  others  leave 
in  the  lielii,  tliirdly  in  lasting 
twice  as  long  as  cheaper  machines 
and  fourtlilyin  doing  more  work 
with  less  help. 

The  diflerence  in  cost  between 
the  BEST  and  theCHKAl’EST  is 
only  about  a  dollar  a  year  for  the 
life  of  the  loader.  Is  it  worth  try¬ 
ing  to  save  when  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  merit  and  su 
perior  value  of  the 

“ROCK  ISLAND.” 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  C0„ 

BlenttoQ  tUik  pApc'r.  KOCK  ISLAM),  ILL. 


K!!!0  kiInuRE  spreader. 


12  Years  on  the  Market. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand¬ 
work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent 
to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to  approval, 
that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility. 


Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers 
of  Manure  Spreaders 
in  the  World. 

Illus.  Catalog  Free. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFG  CO.,  Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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“Thorndale.” 

THE  HIGHBST  TYPE  OF  AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE. 

Part  II. 

[EDITOBTAL  CORBESPOXDEXCB.] 

Lessons  from  the  Sheep. 

The  figures  given  last  -week  will  show  that  this 
great  farm  ranks  with  a  manufacturing  enterprise  in 
the  extent  of  business  done  and  the  many  details  of 
its  management.  Eastern  farming  has  been  so 
changed  of*late  that  one  is  liable  to  think  that  all  the 
large  stock  farms  are  “out  West” — that  somewhat 
indefinite  region  where  we  look  for  newer  and  stronger 
soil,  and,  consequently,  cheaper  stock  food.  It  is  a 
little  out  of  order  to  consider  a  vast  stock-breeding 
establishment  east  of  the  Hudson — yet  that  is  what 
we  find  at  “  Thorndale.”  The  upper  part  of  Dutchess 
County — back  from  the  river — has  always  been  noted 
for  its  grazing.  Great  droves  of  cattle  were  driven 
through  it — farmers  selling  to  the  drovers  or  buying 
animals  to  be  fattened  on  the  rich  pastures.  The 
adaptability  of  this  country  for  beef-making  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that 
in  earlier  times  “Thorn¬ 
dale  ”  was  famous  for  its 
Short-horn  cattle.  The 
dressed  meat  trade  has 
upset  the  old  beef-mak¬ 
ing  business,  and  the 
drovers  have  disap¬ 
peared.  The  point  is 
that  this  change  has 
not  destroyed  this  coun¬ 
try’s  value  for  live  stock 
breeding  and  feeding. 

Dressed  beef  has  ruined 
only  the  business  of  the 
scrub  cow  or  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  that  could  be  grown 
cheaper  on  cheaper  land 
“  Blood  ”  is  more  profit¬ 
able  than  meat,  and  the 
forced  change  from 
grazing  to  high-class 
dairying  and  thorough¬ 
bred  sheep  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  adopted  it. 

Of  course  the  farmers 
who  still  try  to  raise  the 
old-fashioned  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way,  are  not  pros¬ 
perous.  “  Thorndale  ” 
has  changed  with  the  times.  Its  hay  and  grain  are 
now  fed  to  Shropshires  and  Jerseys  instead  of  as  in 
old  times,  to  Short-horns  and  trotting  horses.  It  may 
be  argued  that  a  smaller  farmer,  with  but  a  few  head 
of  stock,  cannot  compete  with  such  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  establishment.  That  is  not  all  true.  While 
such  a  place  has  its  business  advantages,  there  are, 
from  the  very  magnitude  of  the  operations,  drawbacks 
as  well.  A  farmer  who  will  keep  choice  stock  and 
follow  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  “  Thorndale  ”  methods 
will  easily  compete  with  larger  herds.  -Accuracy  of 
accounts,  skill  in  breeding  and  science  in  growing 
crops  and  feeding  them,  are  the  elements  that  make 
“  Thorndale  ”  a  financial  success.  These  may  certainly 
be  copied  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Pedigreed  Jerseys  that  Pay. 

There  are  130  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  All  but 
five  are  purebred  Jerseys  of  excellent  breeding.  There 
are  five  “scrubs”  or  nursing  cows,  which  provide 
milk  for  the  calves.  The  point  to  be  made  about  this 
herd  is  that  while  it  was  collected  with  an  eye  to 
pedigree  and  butter  record,  it  has  been  forced  to  stand 


or  fall 'on  its  ability' to.  pay  a  profit'in  the  dairy.  The 
choicest  blood  in  all  Jersey  history  is  well  represented 
here,  yet  as  a  matter  of  actual  performance  in  the 
dairy,  all  this  is  forgotten,  and  the  herd  is  judged 
simply  from  its  ability  to  bring  in  more  dollars  than 
it  costs.  Many  animals  are  sold  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  but  that  is  considered  aside  from  the  actual 
returns  from  milk,  cream  and  butter.  Judged  from 
this  standard,  the  typical  cow  in  this  herd  is  big, 
strong  and  healthy,  with  a  large  flow  of  rich  milk. 
There  are  few  large  herds  in  the  country,  where  the 
cows  will  average  heavier  or  more  rugged  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  business  herd,  fed  and  handled  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes — with  nothing  of  the  fancy  about  it. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  fixtures  in  the  stables  that 
has  not  been  tested  and  proved  by  practical  men.  The 
cows  are  pastured  in  summer  but  kept  stabled  during 
the  winter.  Water  is  kept  before  them  in  the  Buckley 
watering  device,  which  does  admirable  service.  The 
cows  are  fastened  in  swing  stanchions,  and  are  carefully 
brushed  and  carded  in  winter.  They  are  well  bedded, 
and  the  floors  are  kept  white  and  sweet  with  plaster. 


The  winter’s  feed  consists  of  hay,  grain  ensilage, 
stalks  and  straw.  The  straw  and  dry  stalks  are 
always  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  the  ensilage  before 
feeding.  In  this  way,  the  dry  food  is  eaten  up  cleaner. 
A  day’s  ration  consists  of  25  pounds  of  ensilage,  and 
10  pounds  of  stalks,  straw  or  hay,  cut  and  mixed. 
The  grain  consists  of  14  quarts  dried  brewers’  grains, 
seven  quarts  of  bran,  and  IK  pound  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals.  This  is 
varied  somewhat,  and  the  cows  are  given  all  they  will 
readily  consume  of  it.  An  exact  account  is  kept  with 
every  cow.  Each  milking  is  weighed  and  recorded, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  carefully  figured  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  know  just  how  many  pounds  each  cow  has 
given  since  she  first  gave  milk  !  When  a  purchaser 
comes  here  to  buy  a  bull  or  heifer,  he  may  not  only 
look  at  the  sire  and  dam,  but  also  see  how  much  milk 
the  latter  has  given,  and  how  the  milk  tested  for  fats. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  advantage  this  would  be  to 
one  who  desired  an  animal  to  introduce  new  blood 
into  a  herd.  To  show  what  these  cows  are  doing,  we 
may  say  that  in  1893  milk,  cream  and  butter  to  the 
value  of  $11,944.44  were  sold  from  this  herd.  This 


was  mostly  for  cream  and  milk,  which  are  sent  to 
special  customers,  such  as  hotels  and  clubs  in  New 
York. 

We  shall  reserve  further  discussion  of  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  breeding  and  feeding  at  “  Thorn¬ 
dale,”  until  we  can  work  them  up  more  carefully  in 
the  form  of  symposia.  They  are  of  enough  inter¬ 
est  to  warrant  a  general  discussion,  and  wo  hope  to 
obtain  the  views  of  many  breeders.  There  are  also 
other  matters  of  great  interest  to  be  worked  out  at 
“Thorndale.”  Among  others  is  the  problem  of 

Maintaining  the  Fertility  of  Grass  Lands. 

Many  of  the  “  Thorndale  ”  meadows  have  now  been 
cut  for  a  number  of  years.  They  were  seeded  to 
Timothy — a  grass  of  little  value  in  sheep  and  dairy 
farming,  and  some  of  them  are  sod  bound — not  yield¬ 
ing  a  full  crop.  The  problem  is  to  select  a  rotation 
and  method  of  fertilizing  that  will  get  these  meadows 
back  to  clover  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible.  One 
would  think,  at  first,  that  with  the  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  purchased  feed  and  available  manure,  the  farm 

could  easily  be  kept  up 
and  improved.  There 
are  other  considerations, 
however,  which  upset 
some  of  these  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  meadows  are 
on  hillsides  more  or  less 
steep.  It  is  heavy  work 
hauling  manure  to  the 
top.  Not  only  that,  but 
some  crops  make  better 
use  of  manure  than  do 
others.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  better  to  crowd 
the  manure  on  to  cer¬ 
tain  crops,  like  corn, 
roots  and  cabbage,  and 
use  fertilizers  on  grass 
and  those  crops  which 
cannot  be  hoed  or  kept 
clean. 

The  first  step  will  be 
to  make  the  manure  as 
valuable  as  possible.  It 
is  lacking  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The 
present  plan  is  to  build 
a  large  manure  shed 
into  which  the  manure 
from  all  the  stables  may 
be  hauled  and  kept  shel¬ 
tered.  As  it  accumu¬ 
lates,  muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone  will  be 
scattered  over  and  through  it.  The  liquids  are  to  be 
drawn  into  a  large  cistern.  Muriate  and  superphos¬ 
phate  will  be  added  so  as  to  make  a  strong  and  soluble 
complete  fertilizer  which  may  be  pumped  out  in  the  . 
spring,  and  sprinkled  over  the  young  grass  and  clover. 

Mr.  Thorne  will  experiment  with  Crimson  clover, 
sowing  it  in  various  ways  this  summer  and  fall.  If 
this  clover  thrive,  it  will  prove  a  wonderful  help  in 
his  farming.  It  is  proposed  to  break  up  large  blocks 
of  the  sod  each  year  and  plant  corn,  using  heavy 
dressings  of  stable  manure — with  grass  seed  in  the 
fall  and  clover  in  the  spring.  Rye  has  been  used  for 
fall  seeding — the  straw  making  excellent  bedding,  but 
small  grains  have  little  value  in  such  farming  as  this, 
and  if  one  could  only  sow  a  mixture  of  Crimson  and 
red  clovers  in  the  corn,  and  obtain  three  crops  of 
clover  from  it,  the  whole  process  would  be  simplified 
and  cheapened.  Corn  will  pay  better  than  any  of  the 
small  grains,  for  with  a  shredder,  the  coarse  or  dam¬ 
aged  stalks  can  be  made  into  excellent  bedding — fully 
taking  the  place  of  straw. 

With  the  manure  crowded  on  the  cultivated  and 


How  They  Peddle  Milk  in  Belgium.  The  Dog  Made  Useful.  (See  Page  429).  Fig.  107. 
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hoed  crops,  it  is  proposed  to  use  fertilizers  on  the 
gfrass.  Experiments  will  be  started  this  fall  to  ask 
these  old  meadows  what  they  need.  With  a  standard 
mixture  of  fine  ground  hone  and  muriate,  the  ground 
will  be  invited  to  say  whether  it  needs  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  or  potash — one  or  all,  and  in  what  pro¬ 
portions.  Mr.  Thorne  has  become  convinced  from 
last  year’s  experience,  that  there  is  a  legitimate  place 
for  fertilizers  on  a  stock  farm,  lie  now  wants  to  know 
how,  when  and  on  what  crops,  they  can  be  best  used 
Tbk  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  record  these  experiments 
which,  we  feel  sure,  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
stockmen. 

THE  STRONGEST  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

When  and  How  to  Get  Them. 

I 

THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  At  what  Beason  can  you  ktow  tho  strODKCat  strawberry  plants  for 
settlnK?  2.  Are  the  best  plants  produced  from  newly  set  or  older 
beds  ?  8.  Is  there  any  special  method  of  settlnK  that  will  enable  the 

Krower  to  produce  more  or  better  plants?  Should  the  production  of 
runners  be  restricted?  I.  Is  there  any  difference  In  the  quality  of 
plants  produced  close  to  the  parent  plant  and  those  at  the  extremities 
of  the  runners?  5.  Does  It  pay  to  use  potted  plants? 

Success  With  Potted  Plants. 

1.  I  do  not  consider  the  strength  of  the  strawberry 
plants  to  be  dependent  upon  the  season,  but  upon  the 
distance  apart  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
strongest  plants  are  grown  upon  clay  loam,  and  the 
smallest  plants  upon  sandy  soil.  2.  The  best  plants 
are  usually  secured  from  new  beds,  largely  for  the 
reason  that  the  soil  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and  is 
more  fertile  than  in  older  beds.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  old  beds  should  not  make  good,  strong 
plants  if  properly  treated.  3.  If  strong  plants  are 
desired,  the  number  of  plants  should  be  somewhat 
limited.  Surely  strong  plants  cannot  be  secured  when 
young  plants  stand  as  thick  as  grass,  as  they  do  in 
varieties  like  Crescent,  which  multiply  rapidly.  4.  I 
have  never  discovered  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  plants  grown  close  to  the  parent  and  those  grown 
at  the  extremities  of  the  runners.  Of  course,  the 
plants  at  the  extremities  are  younger  plants  and  may 
not  be  as  large  as  the  others  at  the  opening  of  winter. 
a  Potted  plants  are  a  success.  The  great  objection  to 
them  is  tho  expense  of  shipment  to  different  points. 
I  have  beds  of  potted  plants  set  out  the  last  week  in 
September,  after  the  nurseries  had  stopped  selling 
potted  plants.  I  went  over  tho  rows  last  night,  and 
found  the  plants  loaded  down  with  the  finest  straw¬ 
berries  I  have  ever  seen.  The  varieties  were  Jessie, 
Rubach  and  Parker  Earle.  When  winter  came  on,  the 
plants  were  very  small ;  they  simply  had  a  foothold  in 
the  soil,  but  this  spring  they  have  made  a  marvelous 
growth.  C.  A.  QKEEN. 

September  the  Best  Month. 

1.  I  can  grow  the  strongest  plants  during  the  month 
of  September,  when  the  extreme  heat  is  over.  I  find 
that  plants  make  more  roots,  and  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  soil  during  this  month  than  during  any  other. 
2.  The  strongest  and  best  plants  are  grown  from 
potted  plants.  I  find  the  plants  are  better  rooted  than 
those  from  spring-set  plants.  3.  Potted  plants  set  out 
August  20  usually  send  out  strong  runners  June  1,  a 
month  earlier  than  spring-set  plants.  The  runners 
should  not  be  restricted.  4.  The  best  and  strongest 
plants  are  produced  close  to  the  parent  plants  ;  those 
at  the  extremities  are  not  so  well  rooted.  5.  If  a 
grower  wishes  to  exhibit  fine,  large  specimens,  it  will 
pay  to  use  potted  plants.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

Always  From  New  Beds. 

1.  From  spring-set  plants,  whose  runners  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  as  soon  as  they  will,  but  not  too  closely. 
2.  Always  from  new  beds ;  plants  should  never  be 
taken  from  old  beds  if  it  can  be  avoided.  3.  Any 
method,  so  long  as  they  are  well  planted  to  insure  no 
vacant  spaces.  Such  varieties  as  Michel’s  Early,  War- 
field,  Crescent,  etc.,  should  be  restricted  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  runners,  to  insure  well-rooted  plants.  4.  Those 
at  the  extremity  are  most  likely  to  be  light,  though  I 
have  seen  fields  that  were  allowed  to  mat  too  closely 
and  the  plants  next  to  the  old  ones  were  light  and 
weakly  on  account  of  being  crowded,  while  the  best 
were  on  the  edges  of  the  row.  5.  No.  e.  wii.lets. 

How  Pot  Grown  Plants  Pay. 

1.  I  can  grow  the  strongest  pot  grown  plants  in  July 
and  August,  the  strongest  ordinary  layer  plants  in 
September  and  October.  2.  The  largest  and  most 
vigorous  plants  are  produced  from  young  beds.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  our  strawberry  plants  are  propagated  from 
plants  that  have  been  planted  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  We  remove  all  fruit  stalks  the  following  spring, 
not  allowing  these  beds  to  produce  any  fruit  the  first 
season.  3.  Better  and  healthier  plants  may  be  obtained 
by  following  the  instructions  named  above.  After  the 
newly  set  plants  have  formed  a  matted  row,  12  to  15 
inches  wide,  all  runners  should  be  promptly  cut,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  largest  fruit  and  best  results.  4. 
After  the  season’s  growth  is  over,  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  any  of  the  young  plants.  Of  course,  dur¬ 


ing  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  plants 
near  the  parent  plant,  are  the  largest  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  most  vigorous  ;  this  applies  to  the  larger 
and  not  to  the  pot  grown  plants.  5.  It  most  certainly 
pays  to  set  pot  grown  plants.  September  19  to  23  last 
year,  we  planted  several  acres  of  pot  grown  plants, 
and  at  this  writing,  June  13,  we  have  counted  on  many 
hundred  plants  of  Timbrell  and  other  varieties,  from 
75  to  100  well  formed  berries.  These  berries  were  re¬ 
tailing  recently  in  New  York  City,  in  several  produce 
stores  where  I  made  inquiry,  at  from  18  to  22  cents  per 
quart.  By  the  use  of  pot  grown  plants,  we  may  mar¬ 
ket  our  early  crops  of  potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  and  after¬ 
wards,  by  setting  these  pot  grown  plants,  we  may 
obtain  a  full  crop  of  the  finest  strawberries  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  less  than  10  months  from  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  from  the  land  that  has  produced  a  crop  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  One  of  my  neighbors  grows  all  his 
strawberries  from  plants  set  the  preceding  August  or 
September,  and  he  markets  the  choicest  fruit  grown  to 
my  knowledge.  Many  others  use  this  method  of  plant¬ 
ing,  which  I  am  certain  from  my  own  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  is  profitable  farming.  t.  .j  dwyek. 

Strength  Close  to  Parent  Plant. 

1.  In  the  month  of  October.  2.  Prom  newly  set 
beds ;  by  removing  the  blossoms  and  throwing  the 
entire  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  runners.  3.  We 
have  no  special  method  of  setting.  To  sorts  that  mul¬ 
tiply  fast  we  give  more  space  than  to  other  varieties. 
F'or  fruiting,  the  best  results  are  attained  by  removing 
runners  and  giving  the  plants  room  to  grow.  4.  The 
first  plants  produced,  or  the  ones  nearest  to  the  parent 
plants,  are  the  strongest,  and  we  consider  them  better 
plants  for  transplanting  than  the  ones  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  runners.  5.  For  general  field  planting, 
we  do  not  think  it  pays  to  use  potted  plants,  and  ad¬ 
vise  their  use  only  for  new  and  high-priced  varieties 
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July  and  August  in  Minnesota. 

1.  With  us,  the  strongest  and  best  strawberry  plants 
for  fall  or  spring  planting,  are  those  grown  in  J  uly 
and  August.  2.  The  best  plants  are  those  produced 
in  new  beds,  and  from  plants  that  have  not  been 
allowed  to  bear  fruit.  3.  I  think  that  the  best  method 
for  growing  plants  is  to  set  only  strong,  healthy,  well- 
rooted  plants  that  were  not  produced  later  than 
August  of  the  previous  year.  Set  early  in  May,  in 
rows  four  to  five  feet  apart,  and  far  enough  apart  in 
the  row  to  give  room  for  fullest  development,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  variety.  Strong  soil,  without  too  much 
stimulating  manure,  is  best,  but  they  must  be  kept 
growing  vigorously  by  frequent  hoeing  and  cultiva¬ 
ting.  Better  plants  are  produced  where  the  runners 
are  guided  somewhat,  and  not  allowed  to  take  root 
too  near  together.  More  plants  can  be  produced  by 
severing  the  new  plant  from  the  parent  after  it  has 
become  well  established.  With  varieties  like  War- 
field,  better  plants  are  produced  if  a  portion  of  the 
runner  is  clipped  off  after  the  third  and  fourth  plants 
have  rooted.  4.  Yes,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  plants  produced  close  to,  or  distant 
from,  the  parent.  In  this  climate,  a  bed  set  with  the 
first  four  or  five  plants  produced  will  give  one-fourth 
more  fruit  in  the  first  crop  than  a  bed  set  with  plants 
from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  runners.  5.  I  do  not 
think  it  pays  to  use  potted  plants  unless  for  shipping 
out  of  season.  In  the  spring  of  1891,  I  set  one-fifth  of 
an  acre  of  strawberries,  using  only  plants  from  the 
first  runners  that  had  rooted  in  J  uly.  The  next  sea¬ 
son,  1892,  I  picked  and  sold  3,000  boxes,  dry  measure 
quarts,  which  was  fully  double  the  yield  on  a  bed  set 
at  the  same  time  with  plants  chosen  at  random. 

Minnesota.  j.  s.  Harris. 


PRUNING  AND  STAKING  TOMATOES. 

WILL  IT  PAY  IN  FIELD  CULTURE  ? 

Would  Pay  When  Prices  Fluctuate. 

In  the  variety  tests  on  the  experiment  grounds,  the 
vines  are  trained  on  a  trellis,  and  later  in  the  season 
the  young  shoots  are  pruned  away.  The  training  is 
accomplished  by  driving  boards,  six  inches  wide  and 
four  feet  long,  about  every  rod  in  the  row,  setting 
the  board  at  right  angles  to  the  row.  On  each  edge  of 
the  board  are  strung  two  wires,  the  top  one  being 
about  30  inches  from  the  ground  and  the  bottom  wire 
18  inches.  During  the  summer  the  vines  are  gone  over 
about  twice  and  trained  up  between  the  two  double 
rows  of  wire  and  at  the  same  time  the  straggling 
shoots  are  pinched  off.  Many  other  methods  of  train¬ 
ing  have  been  tried,  but  this  trellis  is  cheap,  easily 
and  quickly  constructed,  and  is  satisfactory. 

As  to  the  benefits,  many  seasons  show  but  little 
benefit  either  in  earliness  or  increased  yield,  but  dur¬ 
ing  an  occasional  season,  it  is  a  grand  success.  It  was 
here  in  1893,  when  the  dry  season  and  the  rot  caused 
nearly  a  failure  of  the  tomato  crop.  On  the  acre  that 
was  on  trellises,  more  thorough  stirring  of  the  soil 
was  allowed,  and  there  was  but  little  rot.  The  toma¬ 
toes  ripened  early,  yielded  well,  and  sold  Rt  very  satis¬ 


factory  prices.  The  tomatoes  not  on  the  trellises  were 
nearly  a  failure.  For  prices  such  as  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories  pay,  I  doubt  if  training  the  vines  would  be  profit¬ 
able.'  Where  prices  fluctuate  greatly,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  profitable,  especially  as  a  safeguard  in  a 
poor  season,  when  a  crop  sold  at  a  high  price  would 
overbalance  a  doubtful  profit  for  several  normal  sea¬ 
sons.  R,  J  CORYELL. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

A  Successful  Experiment  in  Ohio. 

We  conducted  an  experiment  last  season  with  about 
3,000  plants,  half  staked  and  pruned  ;  the  other  half 
treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  result  of  this 
and  other  experiments  in  previous  years,  leads  me  to 
think  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  will  pay 
well  to  stake  and  prune  tomato  plants  in  field  culture 
on  a  large  scale.  One  must  have  a  good  and  con¬ 
venient  market  for  early  tomatoes,  and  proper  facili¬ 
ties  for  growing  plants,  otherwise  it  will  not  pay  to 
follow  this  method.  First  as  to  plants.  They  may  be 
grown  in  a  hot-bed,  but  not  so  certainly  and  well  as  in 
a  greenhouse.  We  aim  to  have  them  a  foot  in  height, 
with  no  side  branches,  in  bloom,  and  some  small  toma¬ 
toes  on  them,  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are 
planted  in  the  field,  and  tied  to  stakes  at  once.  The 
young  plants  are  pricked  out  from  the  seed  bed  into 
flats,  two  inches  apart  each  way,  and  when  they  begin 
to  crowd,  are  transplanted  again  into  flats,  four  or  five 
inches  apart  each  way,  where  they  remain  until  taken 
to  the  field.  If  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  over¬ 
grown,  the  flats  may  be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame, 
but  should  not  be  placed  where  the  wind  can  whip 
them  about.  When  taking  the  plants  from  the  flats, 
cut  across  each  way  between  the  plants  wfth  a  knife, 
and  each  one  will  come  out  with  a  square  of  soil  at¬ 
tached.  The  plants  are  set  two  feet,  or  even  as  close 
as  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  are  four 
feet  apart. 

The  method  of  staking  is  simple,  neat  and  effective. 
Strong  posts  33^  feet  high  are  set  at  either  end  of  each 
row,  and  light  posts,  or  stakes  of  the  same  height  are 
driven  into  the  soil  about  a  foot,  at  intervals  of  about 
two  rods  along  the  row.  A  No.  12  wire  is  then 
stretched  tightly  along  the  tops  of  the  posts.  Of 
course  the  end  posts  need  bracing  in  some  manner. 
An  ordinary  building  lath  is  driven  into  the  soil  two 
or  three  inches,  close  beside  each  plant,  and  fastened 
to  the  wire  above  with  small  staples  or  with  small 
wire  nails  driven  into  the  lath  and  bent  over  the  wire. 
In  some  sections,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  the  lath 
sawed  out  of  chestnut  or  oak,  because  of  better  lasting 
qualities  than  to  use  ordinary  lath. 

The  plants  ought  to  be  tied  to  the  lath  at  once,  as  if 
left  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  the  growth 
goes  into  bottom  sprouts  which  afterwards  must  be 
removed.  Tying  should  be  continued  as  the  plauts 
grow,  and  the  side  sprouts  removed  promptly,  so  as 
to  force  the  first  fruits  which  appear.  Whether  it  is 
better  to  top  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
same  height  as  the  trellis  or  to  allow  them  to  grow 
and  bend  over  is  still  an  open  question.  The  first  cost 
of  lath,  wire  and  posts  is  not  far  from  $30  per  acre, 
but  if  oak  or  chestnut  are  used,  we  may  safely  divide 
this  by  three  for  the  bill  for  materials  each  season. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  tying  and  pruning, 
also  extra  plants.  The  entire  cost  of  staking  and 
tying  is  not  far  from  $25  per  acre  more  than  by  the 
ordinary  method. 

'.I’he  pay  for  this  extra  cost  comes  in  earlier  and  finer 
tomatoes,  greater  exemption  from  rot  and  lessened 
cost  of  picking.  In  our  experiment  last  season,  the 
yield  from  the  staked  plants,  when  tomatoes  were  $2 
per  bushel,  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  before  any  were  picked  from  the  unstaked 
plants.  Later,  the  weather  was  very  dry,  the  rot  very 
bad,  and  the  marketable  product  from  the  staked 
plants  greatly  exceeded  that  from  those  not  staked. 
This  was  because  there  was  less  rot  and  there  were 
larger  tomatoes  from  the  staked  plants  than  from  the 
others.  In  seasons  when  the  rot  is  less  troublesome, 
the  difference  would  be  less  marked,  and  with  favor¬ 
able  weather,  the  tomatoes  would  be  large  enough  by 
either  method ;  hence  the  above  may  be  regarded  as 
an  extreme  case  except  in  the  matter  of  earliness.  No 
doubt  some  who  have  tried  the  method  will  declare 
that  nothing  is  gained  in  earliness  by  staking,  but  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  much  is  gained,  provided 
the  plants  are  properly  handled  and  everything  done 
as  it  should  be  to  force  the  first  fruits  that  appear. 
I  admit  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  not  give  the  desired  results,  but  such 
methods  are  not  now  under  consideration. 

The  question  has  been  asked  me  recently,  would  it 
pay  to  stake  tomato  plants  in  a  field  where  they  had 
been  planted  to  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner  ? 
The  answer  is,  no,  for  staking  is  advisable  only  when 
the  plants  have  been  grown  especially  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Regarding  the  comparative  yield  per  acre  by 
the  two  methods.  I  am  unable  to  speak  definitely,  but 
the  yield  per  plant  is  less  when  staked  than  if  left  to 
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itself.  The  tomatoes  can  be  picked  from  staked  plants 
for  about  one-third  of  what  it  costs  to  pick  them  from 
unstaked  plants.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  offers 
very  decided  advantages  to  the  market  gardener,  but 
probably  not  to  those  who  grow  on  contract  for  can¬ 
ning.  On  the  experttnent  station  grounds,  a  well-kept 
tomato  trellis  adds  an  attractive  and  instructive  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.  w.  J  gkken. 

Ohio  Station. 


KEEPING  SMALL  FRUIT  CLEAN. 

CAKE  AND  TOOLS  NEEDED. 

The  low  prices  of  all  small  fruits  make  it  imperative 
that  the  grower  should  practice  every  economy  in  their 
production.  Hand  labor  is  always  expensive,  and 
should  be  employed  sparingly.  Leaving  the  weeds  to 
grow  undisturbed  among  strawberries  or  raspberries, 
is  probably  the  most  expensive  method  that  could  be 
adopted  by  the  grower.  Many  implements  in  use  for 
subduing  weeds  among  small  fruits,  do  good  work,  if 
properly  adjusted  and  skillfully  managed.  Hut  after 
all,  much  hand  work  has  to  be  done.  If  in  this  H ad- 
son  River  Valley  region,  “  five-sixths  of  the  work  of 
keeping  weeds  under  had  to  be  done  with  hoe  and 
knife,”  as  the  Michigan  correspondent,  F.  M  ,  claims, 
the  profits  of  fruit  growing  would  be  most  seriously 
reduced. 

Perhaps  a  statement  of  our  method  of  growing  small 
fruits  would  be  more  instructive  and  satisfactory  to 
most  readers  than  explicit  directions.  Proper  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  before  setting  is  always  most  economi¬ 
cal.  Still,  there  are  frec^uently  unfavorable  and  un¬ 
avoidable  circumstances  that  will  necessitate  some 
changes  of  any  plan.  The  aim  of  every  grower  is,  or 
should  be,  to  grow  the  finest  quality  and  the  most 
fruit  at  the  cheapest  rate.  To  do  this,  the  ground 
must  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  fertility,  and  to 
a  perfectly  clean  and  mellow  condition.  Most  of  our 
small  fruits  are  grown  among  peach  trees  or  grape 
vines.  Occasionally  strawberries  are  set  where  the 
ground  has  been  recently  cleared  of  some  other  crop. 
In  the  winter  of  1892  and  1893,  an  old  peach  orchard 
was  taken  out,  and  the  ground,  after  heavy  manuring 
and  three  plowings,  was  planted  with  potatoes.  These 
were  kept  clean  of  weeds  during  the  season.  After 
two  thorough  plowings  last  spring,  the  ground  was 
set  with  plum  trees  and  strawberries.  As  a  special 
preparation,  each  row  for  strawberries  was  opened  by 
turning  apart  two  deep  furrows  in  which  well-rotted 
manure  was  thickly  strewn.  This  was  covered  by 
throwing  the  furrows  back,  and  well  mixed  with  the 
soil  by  running  a  cultivator  over  the  soil  several  times. 
As  soon  as  the  strawberry  plants  had  begun  to  root, 
frequent  and  shallow  cultivation  was  resorted  to,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  light  hoeing.  In  this  way,  the  ground  has 
been  kept  clean,  and  but  little  time  was  taken  for 
each  hoeing.  By  the  time  the  runners  start,  nearly 
all  the  weed  seeds  in  the  ground  will  have  germinated 
and  been  destroyed.  Should  weeds  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  after  a  rain  while  the  ground  is  soft,  they  will 
be  pulled.  When  a  strawberry  field  is  a  year  old,  it 
should  be  clean,  and  not  require  weeding  or  hoeing 
till  the  crop  is  gathered.  Then  a  thorough  mellowing 
of  the  surface  and  cleaning  of  the  bed  should  be  done. 
For  cultivating  fruits  or  corn,  we  find  half  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  an  excellent  implement.  The  depth  of 
culture  can  be  so  readily  and  perfectly  regulated,  that 
we  consider  it  of  great  value  in  our  work.  Almost 
precisely  the  same  method  is  followed  by  us  where 
strawberries  are  set  in  a  young  peach  orchard  or  vine¬ 
yard. 

The  second  season,  the  bed  is  not  disturbed,  and  gen¬ 
erally  gets  quite  weedy.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gath¬ 
ered,  the  bed  is  plowed  up  and  potatoes  planted  in  the 
dead  furrows.  Every  few  days,  the  spring-tooth  cul¬ 
tivator,  or  a  section  of  a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow,  is 
run  over  the  ground,  potatoes  and  all.  This,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  will  reduce  all  to  fine  tilth,  add  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  the  soil,  and  generally  secure  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  next  season  the  ground  is  clean 
and  ready  for  strawberry  planting. 

Raspberries  and  blackcaps  may  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  with  less  hand  labor.  The  method  depends  on 
the  way  they  are  set ;  whether  in  hills  or  in  rows.  If 
in  hills,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  both  ways  with 
the  plow  and  cultivator,  simply  pulling  the  weeds 
from  the  hills,  and  with  the  improved  Morgan  horse 
grape  hoe,  throwing  a  light  furrow  toward  the  plants, 
will  cover  the  very  small  weeds  so  that  but  very  few 
will  gfct  large.  As  a  hand  labor  saver  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  grapes,  raspberries  and  currants,  it  has  no 
equal.  Where  the  hills  or  rows  are  less  than  five  feet 
apart,  the  hoe  should  be  narrowed  by  putting  in 
shorter  braces  which  will  be  supplied  as  extras  by  the 
manufacturers. 

As  my  raspberries  and  blackcaps  are  grown  between 
rows'  of  grape  vines  or  peach  trees,  they  are  set  in 
rows  and  can  be  worked  but  one  way.  The  grapa  hoe 
here  comes  in  play  as  it  leaves  so  little  ground  undis¬ 
turbed  between  the  bushes,  vines  or  trees,  that  the 


hoeing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  the  weeds  that 
make  a  rapid  growth  early  in  the  season  among  the 
bushes  be  pulled,  a  judicious  use  of  the  horse  grape 
hoe  and  the  cultivator  will  keep  the  ground  in  good 
clean  condition  during  the  season,  with  but  very  little 
hand  labor.  Here  the  blackcap  bushes  are  subject  to 
rust,  and  we  find  it  advisable  to  set  out  a  plantation 
every  second  year.  If  properly  set  and  cared  for,  a 
fair  crop  may  be  gathe^d  from  bushes  set  the  previous 
year ;  or  as  soon  as  a  crop  of  strawberries.  After 
yielding  three  crops,  the  rows  have  become  so  thinned 
by  this  disease  that  the  vines  are  taken  out  and  the 
ground  prepared  for  some  other  crop.  Daring  this 
time,  the  rows  are  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  grape 
hoe  to  work  advantageously.  All  implements  used  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  should  be  so  regulated  or  set  as 
to  accomplish  the  desired  work  as  perfectly  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing.  The  owner  or  some  competent 
person  should  see  that  plow,  cultivator  and  horse  hoe 
are  properly  adjusted,  and  that  the  man  working  them 
pays  strict  attention  to  his  business  all  the  time.  A 
little  carelessness  in  working  with  any  implement 
among  fruit  may  cause  great  in  j  ary  and  will  be  sure 
to  leave  lots  of  weeds  to  be  pulled  or  hoed  out. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  uaknh. 


PLEASURE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

now  TO  MAKE  HANDSOME  F  I{  U I T . 

The  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  pleasures  of  garden 
work,  is  the  successful  growing  of  rich,  handsome 
fruits.  It  is  very  much  easier,  cleaner  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  growing  of  vegetables.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  soil,  for  manure  and  for  heavy  labor  are 
less  ;  while,  with  wise  selection  to  suit  the  place,  the 
crop,  at  least  in  the  case  of  small  fruits,  is  on  the 
whole  equally  certain. 

Next  to  shelter  from  injury,  judicious  thinning  is 
the  main  requisite  for  full  success.  The  most  common 
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^causes  of  injury  are  unseasonabe  or  ill-managed  plant¬ 
ing  ;  want  of  such  hoeing  or  mulching  as  will  keep 
the  soil  open  to  the  air,  cool  and  damp  ;  and  racking 
or  breaking  by  wind,  or  cattle,  or  want  of  support. 
Thinning  includes  due  annual  pruning  of  the  wood  as 
well  as  direct  reducing  of  an  over  amount  of  fruit  set. 
Just  now— June  1,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York — we 
are  going  over  the  grape  vines,  taking  off  the  weak 
cymes,  especially  from  the  weak  shoots  or  strong  ones 
which  bear  more  than  two  large  bunches,  unless  the 
shoots  are  few  and  very  strong,  when,  in  rare  cases, 
three  are  allowed.  The  result  from  this  is,  as  proved 
by  many  years’  practice,  that  the  fruit  left  on  ripeus 
completely,  is  more  juicy  and  finer  in  flavor,  and  all 
the  bunches  are  at  maturity  large,  handsome,  and  glow¬ 
ing  with  color,  plumpness  and  fragrance.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  easier  than  the  thinning  of  tree  fruits,  even  when 
the  vine  is  on  an  overhead  horizontal  trellis,  which 
we  now  prefer  to  all  others,  even  in  the  case  of  vines* 
which  require  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground  during 
winter  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  cold, 
drying  winds.  The  main  stem  is  trained  sloping  so  as 
to  bend  readily  upward  or  downward;  and,  after  the 
pruning  in  November,  the  canes  are  laid  flat  and,  if 
necessary,  weighted  down  so  as  to  lie  under  the  snow. 
They  are  raised  and  tied  up  in  March  or  early  April 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Later,  there  would 
be  danger  of  losing  some  of  the  most  fruitful  of  them. 
Less  thinning  is  needed  on  the  Concord  and  its  seed- 
ings  than  on  some  of  the  hybrid  sorts,  as  they  rarely 
set  more  than  three  bunches  on  one  shoot ;  and,  as 
the  canes  are  well  varnished  and  hardy,  we  seldom 
lay  them  down.  But  some  other  fine  sorts  pay  well 
for  the  slight  trouble  of  sheltering  in  that  way. 

Under  the  head  of  thinning  may  be  included,  too, 
the  necessary  care  to  tie  the  bearing  canes  on  a  trellis 
so  as  to  be  well  separated.  Also  in  the  case  of  trees. 


to  prune  and  train,  and  where  needful,  brace  or  tie 
apart  all  branches,  so  that  all  may  have  full  exposure 
to  the  open  light,  and  the  top  be  everywhere  evenly 
full,  open  and  well  balanced.  Corresponding  to  this 
is  the  tying  of  the  tall  canes  of  vigorous  raspberries 
well  apart  to  their  sustaining  wires,  and  the  guiding 
of  strawberry  runners — if  we  do  not  pinch  them  off 
for  the  sake  of  getting  fruit  on  the  parent  plant  next 
season  in  lieu  of  a  progeny  of  young  plants — to  where 
they  can  root  with  plenty  of  room  to  develop.  By 
such  gentle  guidance  of  the  generous  and  luxuriant 
natural  growth,  instead  of  ever  doing  any  opposing 
violence  to  it,  we  get  our  baskets  filled  at  the  season 
of  ripeness  with  bounteous  and  beautiful  returns. 

The  domestic  plums — Damsons,  Prunes  and  Gages — 
are  grown  but  little  here  now,  chiefly  because  of  their 
liability  to  rot.  They  are  likely  to  rot  worse  where 
they  hang  in  clusters,  touching  each  other.  They  are 
by  no  means  so  easily  thinned  as  the  distinct  and  dis¬ 
tant  grape  thyrses  are,  and  what  complicates  the  case 
is  that,  if  we  retain  any  with  curculio  crescent  cuts 
upon  them,  they,  too,  will  fall  before  maturity.  But, 
from  some  cause — perhaps  because  there  are  fewer 
plums — curculios  are  less  numerous  than  formerly. 
Most  persons  now  prefer  to  plant  the  Chickasaw  plums, 
as  Miner  and  Wild  Goose  or  the  Japanese  sorts,  and 
in  these  the  larvm  of  the  curculio  mostly  perish. 

Pennsylvania.  w. 

SHALL  IT  BE  “EX”  FARM  HAND? 

A  DARK  VIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

We  hear  and  read  of  strikes,  lockouts  and  financial 
distress  on  every  hand;  the  cities  and  large  towns  are 
full  of  angry,  idle  men,  and  the  country  lanes  with 
hungry  tramps  and  Coxeyites,  while  almost  all  kinds 
of  farm  products  are  selling  lower  than  ever  before. 
Over  and  above  the  wail  of  tribulation  that  fills  the 
air,  we  hear  the  piping  voice  of  the  average  newspaper 
editor  singing  of  the  great  scarcity  of  farm  hands,  the 
high  wages  being  paid,  and  advising  everybody  to  fly 
to  the  green  fields  and  assist  in  raising  and  caring  for 
the  bounteous  crops  with  which  the  husbandman  is 
struggling  single-handed  and  alone.  The  idea  seems 
to  possess  these  “intellectual  giants”  that  the  farmer 
is  calling  for  help  of  any  sort,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
native  or  foreign — anything  that  can  shoulder  a  shovel 
or  drink  from  a  jug.  When  a  manufacturer  wants 
men,  they  must  be  skilled — must  know  exactly  how  to 
do  the  work  expected  of  them,  and  he  will  not  employ 
any  other  ;  but  when  the  farmer  wants  men  any  kind 
of  dolts  will  do,  because  “  anybody  can  farm  !”  This 
is  the  idea  that  prevails  generally  among  the  “autuori- 
ties”  and  philanthropic  pen-pushers  in  cities,  and  they 
never  tire  of  advising  the  penniless  workingman  to  go 
to  the  country  and  “  help  the  agriculturist  until  times 
become  better.” 

But  the  penniless  workingman  doesn’t  go.  A  few 
stray  out  and  learn  that  it  is  skilled  help  the  farmer 
wants,  not  raw  greenhorns,  and  they  soon  return  to 
their  old  haunts.  Occasionally  one  whose  family  is  suf¬ 
fering  for.  the  necessaries  of  life,  goes  out  determined 
to  do  his  utmost  to  earn  something.  After  long  and 
weary  tramping,  he  obtains  employment  and  valiantly 
tries  to  do  his  part.  Most  of  us  have  seen  him.  tie 
has  been  accustomed  to  working  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  10  bewilder  him.  He  does  not  understand 
the  use  of  farm  tools  and  implements,  and  this  makes 
the  work  doubly  hard.  He  is  willing  enough,  but 
unskilled,  and  unless  he  happens  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  very  kind  and  indulgent  employer,  who  can  and 
will  spare  the  time  to  follow  him  about  and  teach  him, 
he  soon  wipes  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  shakes  the 
soil  from  his  feet,  and  goes  back  to  the  city  weary  and 
discouraged. 

What  sense  is  there  in  advisipg  these  men  to  go  to 
the  country  to  seek  work  when  they  don’t  know  wheat 
from  corn,  or  which  end  of  a  plow  goes  first.  When  a 
farmer  hires  a  man,  he  wants  one  who  knows  how  to 
farm,  one  he  can  send  out  to  work  and  know  that  he 
will  do  it  right,  one  he  can  leave  alone  a  whole  week  I 
Certainly  farmers  are  paying  high  wages,  considering 
the  prices  they  are  receiving  for  their  products,  but 
only  for  men  who  understand  farming. 

And  this  reminds  me.  Last  winter  a  strapping 
young  fellow,  who  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  art,  told  me  that  he  had  over¬ 
worked  himself  one  hot  day  last  summer  and  had  been 
suffering  the  consequences  ever  since.  He  asked  if  I 
thought  a  change  of  climate  would  be  beneficial  to 
him.  I  thought  it  would,  and  advised  him  to  go  to 
northern  or  northwestern  Iowa  and  try  it  a  season. 
He  obtained  the  address  of  a  farmer  living  in  Hum¬ 
boldt  County  in  that  State,  and  made  some  inquiries 
about  wages,  openings,  etc.,  giving  references.  The 
farmer  wanted  a  hand  himself,  and  he  at  once  wrote 
offering  him  $22  per  month.  The  young  man  accepted 
the  offer  and  went  out.  After  he  had  been  there 
about  two  months  he  wxote  me  a  letter,  a  portion  of 
which  I  copy : 

“  When  I  first  came  here,  I  got  along  finely,  build- 
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ing  fences  and  other  light  work,  and  was  getting  into 
good  shape,  but  when  spring  work  began,  the  boss  com¬ 
menced  to  put  me  through,  and  I’ve  been  working  17 
hours  a  day  ever  since.  On  Sundays  it  takes  about 
half  the  day  to  do  up  all  the  odd  chores,  so  I  don’t 
have  any  chance  to  go  to  church  or  anywhere,  or  get 
acquainted  with  anybody.  I  don’t  feel  any  better 
now  than  when  I  came.  The  boss  is  a  pretty  .good 
man,  but  he  works  a  fellow  too  hard,  I  think.  I’ll  stand 
it  a  while  longer,  and  if  he  doesn’t  let  up  some,  we’ll 
have  a  fuss  Excuse  this  short  letter,  but  I’m  too 
sleepy  to  write  any  more.” 

Why  the  beys  leave  the  farm  has  been  a  text  for 
hundreds  of  learned  essays  and  labored  disquisitions. 
The  above  little  excerpt  gives  one  reason  in  a  nutshell. 

Said  a  coal  miner  to  me  :  “I  used  to  work  on  the 
farm  about  15  hours  a  day,  and  get  soaked  by  cold 
rains,  burned  by  hot  suns,  and  half  frozen  by  bliz¬ 
zards,  all  for  820  per  month.  Now  I  work  about  half 
as  hard  nine  hours  a  day  in  a  dry  place,  where  the 
temperature  is  always  the  same,  and  make  82  20  a 
day.  When  I  come  out,  there  are  no  chores  to  keep 
me  drudging  about  au  hour  or  two.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  slick  up,  eat  supper,  then  have  a  good  time  with 
lots  of  company.  You’ll  never  see  me  moiling  and 
broiling  and  freezing  on  a  farm  again,” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  working  in  a  mine  is  dangerous 
business.  ” 

”  There’s  not  half  so  much  danger  in  coal  mining  as 
there  is  in  handling  mules,  horses  and  bulls,  and 
monkeying  with  farm  machinery.  Not  half  1  I’ve 
done  both,  and  know  what  I’m  talking  about.  The 
beautiful  green  fields  and  umbrageous  shade  are  all 
right  if  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  loll  in  a  hammock 
or  ride  in  a  carriage  ;  but  when  a  fellow  has  to  walk 
over  plowed  ground  about  16  hours,  or  work  like  a 
slave  in  the  red-hot  harvest  and  hayhelds  from  sunup 
to  sundown,  there’s  mighty  little  poetry  or  romance 
in  it.” 

Thk  R.  N.-Y.  is  an  agricultural  journal,  and  it  is 
highly  proper  that  it  should  stand  hard  by  the  farm¬ 
ing  interests  and  advise  everybody  to  stick  to  the 
glorious  green  fields  where  they  can  mingle  with  the 
beauties  of  nature,  sniff  the  clover-scented  breezes, 
etc.  But  I  will  say  this  in  its  columns,  and  say  it  em¬ 
phatically  :  If  I  were  a  strong  young  man  with  only  a 
common  school  education,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into 
the  world  empty  handed  to  earn  my  bread  by  plain, 
hard  labor,  I  would  steer  clear  of  the  farm.  I  might 
not  go  into  the  mines,  but  I  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  do  that  than  wreck  my  constitution  slaving  16 
hours  a  day  for  a  man  who  had  no  more  regard  for  me 
than  for  his  mule.  I  don’t  blame  most  of  the  boys 
for  leaving  the  farm  at  the  first  opportunity.  A 
steady,  sober,  frugal  young  coal  miner  can  lay  up 
more  money  in  one  year  than  a  farm  hand  can  in 
three,  and  besides  he  has  time  after  his  day’s  work  is 
done  to  read,  study  or  enjoy  himself.  He  does  not 
have  to  associate  with  the  low,  rough  element.  He 
can,  if  he  wish,  become  a  member  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  attend  Sunday  school  and 
church,  and  have  lots  of  good  and  true  friends  to  look 
after  his  welfare  at  all  times.  And  he  can  enjoy  priv¬ 
ileges  and  advantages  of  which  no  farm  hand  need 
ever  dream.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  coal 
miners  are  a  rough  lot,  but  there  are  thousands  of  as 
good,  true  and  noble  men  who  are  coal  miners  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  And  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  a  quiet,  sober,  industrious  man  is  as 
highly  respected  in  the  mines  as  in  any  other  calling 
in  the  world.  fkkd  qkundy. 

Christian  County.  Ill. 


WHAT  BREED  SHALL  I  USE? 

I  WANT  A  H06  THAT  WILL  BE  A  HUSTLKB. 

In  substance  this  is  the  question  asked  by  A.  H. 
S.,  of  Savannah,  Gi.  Already  he  has  pigs  with  some 
Berkshire  blood.  In  Ohio  the  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  crossed,  the  parent  animals  being  purebred, 
give  us  a  pig  that  we  think  the  best  of  all  cross-bred 
pigs.  The  first  cross  always  gives  the  best  results ; 
after  that,  if  the  half-breeds  are  crossed,  the  progeny 
do  not  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  keep  up  the 
cross  to  the  highest  standard,  only  purebred  parent 
stock  should  be  used.  A.  H.  S.  can  hardly  make  this 
cross  without  too  great  an  expense,  as  he  would  have 
to  buy  both  breeds,  possibly  at  a  distance  from  home, 
which  would  hardly  be  profitable.  As  the  hogs  he 
already  has  are  part  Berkshire,  and  as  he  wishes  a 
hog  that  will  be  a  hustler,  why  not  add  more  Berk¬ 
shire  blood  by  using  a  purebred  male  ? 

I  have  never  heard  the  hustling  qualities  of  the 
Berkshire  questioned,  nor  has  it  ever  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved  that  they  will  not  make  as  much  prime 
pork  for  the  food  consumed  as  any  other  breed  of 
pigs.  He  should  use  a  male  of  good  size  and  quality, 
and  the  choice  of  home-bred  sows.  Pigs  from  these 
will  probably  give  better  satisfaction  than  those  from 
purebred  sows  bought  at  a  distance  from  home.  Too 
many  farmers  fail  to  improve  their  hogs,  not  because 


they  do  not  start  right,  but  because  after  they  have 
started  right  they  do  not  keep  it  up,  but  let  their 
herds  go  to  ruin  on  account  of  in-and-in  breeding. 
Ross  County,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 


“  WHERE  DAIRY  PRICES  ARE  MADE.” 

THE  NEW  YOKE  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE. 

Probably  many  who  study  ♦he  market  quotations 
given  from  week  to  week  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  wonder  who 
makes  them,  upon  what  authority  they  are  given. 
Are  they  official  or  gotten  up  haphazard  ?  Who  has 
the  authority  to  make  them  ?  So  far  as  the  quotations 
on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  lard,  and  some  few  other  prod¬ 
ucts  are  concerned,  they  are  made  on  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange.  This  is  a  corporation  regularly 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  in  certain  dairy  and  farm  products.  It  also 
has  a  scheme  of  life  insurance  connected  with  it,  of 
which  members  may  avail  themselves  or  not  as  they 
please.  Proposed  members  are  posted  on  the  bulletin, 
and  voted  for  by  the  Exchange.  Members  have  access 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Exchange,  and  are  privileged  to 
buy  and  sell  there.  Of  course,  this  privilege  is  not 
enjoyed  by  outsiders. 

The  Mercantile  Exchange  it  located  in  a  building  of 
its  own  on  the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Harrison  Streets. 
Here  are  found  files  of  all  the  leading  papers.  Posted 
on  the  walls  are  quotations  from  all  the  leading  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  the  quantities  of  different  kinds  of 
produce  received  the  previous  day  and  week  and  for 
the  corresponding  periods  last  year,  the  quantity  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  and  for  ex¬ 
port,  quantities  received  over  different  transportation 
lines,  and  much  other  information  of  value  to  the 
dealer,  / 

As  before  stated,  only  members  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  fioor,  but  through  the  courtesy  of  a 
member,  a  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  ad¬ 
mitted  during  “’change,”  and  was  enabled  to  see  from 
the  inside  the  workings  of  the  trade.  The  methods  of 
buying  and  selling  are  very  simple.  Certain  rules  for 
grading  all  goods  handled  are  adopted,  and  every¬ 
thing  must  conform  to  these  rules.  For  instance, 
the  rules  specify  what  constitutes  extras,  firsts, 
seconds,  etc.,  in  butter.  If  any  is  sold  which  the  buyer 
finds  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  trade,  and  its  decision 
is  final.  The  charges  for  inspection  are  fixed,  and 
are  as  follows  : 

All  lot*  not  exceeding  25  tabs  of  one  mark  or  invoice,  tl. 

All  lot*  not  exceeding  60  tubs  of  one  mark  or  invoice  11.75. 

All  lots  not  exceeding  100  tub*  of  one  mark  or  Invoice,  tl.60. 

All  lots  not  exceeding  200  tabs  of  one  mark  or  invoice,  tl.75. 

All  lots  not  exceeding  803  tubs  of  one  mark  or  invoice,  $2. 

All  lots  not  exceeding  600  tubs  of  one  mark  or  invoice,  $2  60. 

All  lots  not  exceeding  1,000  tubs  of  one  mark  or  invoice,  $4. 

Busiuess  begins  promptly  at  10  o’clock.  At  that 
time  a  young  man  with  a  monotonous  singsong  voice 
mounts  a  rostrum  around  which  the  members  con¬ 
gregate.  At  his  side  is  a  clerk  who  records  all  trans¬ 
actions.  A  bill  of  every  sale  made  is  rendered  to 
the  buyer  and  seller  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  sale.  All  sales  are  supposed  to  be  spot  cash,  but 
10  days’  time  is  usually  allowed  as  an  accommodation. 
The  young  man  who  occupies  something  the  position 
of  an  auctioneer,  calls  out  under  the  head  of  butter, 
“  Creamery,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  Fresh  Extras, 
any  bids  or  offers  ?  ”  Some  dealer,  perhaps,  has  100 
tubs  of  this  grade  which  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  he 
offers  it  at  20  cents.  The  young  man  calls  it  out  at 
that  price.  Some  one  else  may  want  some  of  this  class 
of  goods,  but  offers  only  18  cents  for  it.  Or  he  may 
make  an  offer  for  only  a  part  of  the  lot — 25  or  50 
tubs.  Some  one  else  may  offer  more,  and  there  may 
be  sufficient  competition  to  run  the  price  up  to  the  20 
cents  asked ;  or  the  first  bidder  may  raise  his  offer  if 
the  seller  do  not  show  any  disposition  to  come  down. 
The  buyers  may  raise  the  offers  somewhat,  and  the 
seller  drop  a  little  ^o  that  a  sale  is  effected.  If  not, 
further  bids  and  offers  are  called  for,  and  then  the 
same  operation  is  repeated  through  the  different 
^grades.  Instead  of  butter  being  offered,  a  would-be 
buyer  may  make  an  offer  for  a  certain  grade  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price.  Bids  or  offers  are  either  always  in  order. 
All  this  is  done  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  to 
write  it,  and  hundreds  of  tubs  of  butter  may  be  sold 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  If  the  bids  are  brisk,  it 
shows  that  the  demand  is  good,  but  if  they  drag,  the 
contrary  is  true. 

After  all  the  different  grades  of  butter  have  been 
called,  cheese  is  gone  through  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  eggs.  In  addition  to  the  goods  sold  “under 
the  call,”  large  quantities  are  sold  privately  between 
the  members.  The  transactions  show  the  state  of  the 
market,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  dealers  in  private 
transactions,  on  or  off  the  fioor  of  the  Exchange. 
Many  other  commodities  may  be  dealt  in  besides  those 
which  are  called.  The  Exchange  forms  a  meeting 
place  for  buyers  and  sellers,  and  is  apparently  a 
necessity  to  large  transactions.  If  a  member  wish  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  butter,  instead  of  running 


around  from  store  to  store,  he  finds  right  here  some 
one  who  has  it  to  sell.  If  he  wish  to  sell,  here  is 
some  one  anxious  to  buy.  Much  time  and  labor  are 
saved. 

Still  there  is  a  chance  to  unduly  infiuence  the  mar¬ 
ket  if  a  dealer  should  so  desire.  For  instance,  a  buyer 
might,  under  the  call,  offer  20  cents  for  1,000  tubs  of 
Extra  Elgin  Creamery  butter,  when  there  wasn’t  that 
much  in  market,  and  his  offer  could  not.  therefore,  be 
taken.  This  would  go  out  as  the  market  price, 
although  none  was  sold  at  that  price.  In  other  ways, 
the  market  may  be  infiuenced  by  heavy  dealers.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  system,  while  open  to  objections, 
seems  to  be  as  good  as  any  yet  originated  and  will 
probably  continue  until  something  better  is  devised. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  Of  paper  ] 

About  The  E..  N.-Y.’*  Potatoes. 

W.  A.  B  ,  Sherwood,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  controversy  has 
arisen  here  as  to  which  of  two  varieties  of  potatoes  is 
the  true  R  N.-Y.  No.  2.  1  purchased  seed  potatoes  of 

a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  the  seed  of  which  he 
claims  to  have  obtained  directly  from  you.  They  may 
be  described  as  a  smooth,  white  potato,  short  and 
round,  somewhat  fiattened,  with  eyes  near  the  sur¬ 
face  The  sprouts  are  blue  or  purple.  My  neighbor 
has  a  potato,  quite  similar,  not  so  fiat,  eyes  vefy 
prominent,  and  the  sprouts  are  pink  like  the  Rose. 
Which  is  the  true  R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  ?  2.  I  learn  that 
some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  received  a  new  seed 
potato  last  fall.  I  saw  no  notice  of  the  same  in  The 
Rural. 

Ans. — 1.  The  first  named  potato  is  the  true  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  It  is  never  round,  but  the  eyes  are  usually 
upon  the  surface,  not  prominent,  and  the  sprouts  are 
always  blue  or  purple.  2.  The  announcement  was 
made  but  once,  and  this  conditional.  We  sent  all  the 
potatoes  that  we  could  get.  It  is  at  present  proposed 
to  make  another  distribution  next  fall,  when  we  shall 
see  that  all  are  treated  alike. 

What  to  Do  With  Seedlins:  Potatoes. 

r.  TF.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — I  have  1,000  to  1,500  seed¬ 
ling  potato  plants,  some  of  them  1>^  inch  high,  with 
seven  leaves,  but  the  greater  number  are  very  small. 
How  much  ground  must  I  give  each  plant — they  are 
yet  in  boxes  transplanted  one  to  two  inches  apart. 
When  I  set  them  in  the  open  ground,  I  thought  about 
four  inches  apart  each  way  might  do  the  first  year, 
but  I  have  too  many.  Would  it  not  be  policy  to  throw 
away  all  the  smaller  ones,  keeping  only  200  or  300  ? 
Should  I  not,  when  I  dig  them,  put  the  product  of  each 
plant  by  itself  and  plant  it  separately  ? 

Ans. — It  is  rather  late  to  plant  out  young  seedling 
potatoes  now,  unless  they  be  given  careful  protection 
and  watered  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  The  little 
plants  that  we  raise  in  the  house,  the  seed  being  sown 
in  February,  are  transplanted  to  little  thumb  pots  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  a  couple  of  inches  tall.  By 
June  1,  these  should  be  thumbed  out  into  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil  and  they  will  have  formed  so  much  root  as 
to  hold  the  body  of  the  soil  together.  Although  the 
growth  is  very  small  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season, 
yet  by  the  time  that  the  first  frost  comes,  the  vines,  or 
most  of  them,  are  about  as  large  as  vines  grown  from 
pieces  in  the  ordinary  way.  Planted  as  closely  together 
as  our  inquirer  proposes,  would  cause  the  vines  to 
grow  in  a  feeble  way,  and  the  tubers  would  be  very 
small,  indeed,  scarcely  larger  than  little  marbles.  It 
has  been  our  practice  to  throw  away  the  feebler  grow¬ 
ing  vines,  as  we  have  found  generally  that  feeble 
young  vines  will  make  feeble  old  vines — in  other 
words,  a  feeble  variety.  In  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  March  31,  are  given  illustrations  and  all  necessary 
instructions  as  to  covering  the  young  plants  with 
mosquito  netting  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
potato  beetle.  Halves  of  barrel  hoops  are  stuck  in  the 
ground  over  the  row  of  plants,  a  strip  put  along  the 
top  and  mosquito  netting  thrown  over  all  and  fastened 
to  the  ground  by  placing  stones  or  other  weights  on 
the  edges.  Ill-shaped  tubers  from  the  seedling  plants 
will  be  ill-shaped  tubers  always,  and  they  might  better 
be  rejected.  Save  only  those  which  are  of  excellent 
shape  and  about  of  the  color  desired. 

Crimson  Clover  With  Other  Seeds. 

M,  Q.,  Navarre,  Ohio. — Can  we  sow  common  Red 
clover  seed  with  the  Crimson  in  the  corn  in  the  fall, 
and  expect  a  succession  of  crops  ?  Or  can  the  9rini- 
son  be  sowed  with  Alfalfa  in  this  way  ? 

Ans. — The  Crimson  clover  has  been  sown  here  “with 
the  common  Red  clover  in  the  corn  field  in  August,” 
to  give  earlier  pasturage  and  to  prolong  the  same, 
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the  whole  being  plowed  for-  wheat  the  fall  of  the 
next  year  after  sowing ;  a  splendid  wheat  crop  fol¬ 
lowed.  Tt  is  doubtful  whether  spring  seedings  of 
Red  clover  on  growing  Crimson  clover  would  succeed. 
I  think  it  would  be  smothered.  Alfalfa  would  prob¬ 
ably  share  the  same  fate.  Here,  we  would  prefer  to 
risk  the  Alfalfa  with  the  Crimson  clover  seed  in  the 
corn  field  in  August,  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  compact 
to  hold  the  young  plants  from  heaving  out  in  winter. 
In  either  case,  full,  or  nearly  full,  seeding  of  each 
would  be  advisable.  A  successful  Alfalfa  “stand”  is 
so  valuable  and  so  long  lived,  when  properly  treated, 
that  it  is  worth  the  cost  of  an  independent  start. 
Crimson  clover  is  a  better  seeder  than  Mammoth 
clover.  The  ’94  crop,  now  being  hulled  here,  is  larger 
in  acreage  than  former  crops,  but  is  short  one-third 
to  one-half  in  yield,  owing  to  the  excessive  wet. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT. 

Ble:  Claims  for  New  Wheats. 

E.  y.,  Columbia,  Tenn. — What  do  you  know  about 
the  new  wheat  which  agents  are  selling  in  this  county 
for  81  75  per  bushel,  or  two- fifths  of  the  crop  produced 
by  the  seed  bought  from  them  ? 

Ans. — The  wheat  is  called  Red  Beauty  and  the  most 
extravagant  claims  are  made  for  it.  For  example : 
“Many  heads  contain  over  100  kernels.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  it  in  order  to  give  enterprising  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  grow  a  stock  in  advance  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  introduction.  It  is  the  earliest  and  hardiest 
variety,”  etc.  We  would  advise  our  friend  to  try  it 
only  in  a  small  way. 

The  Making:  of  a  Lawn. 

C.  H.,  Macedon,  N.  Y. — 1.  1  have  a  freshly  graded 
yard  of  about  one-quarter  acre,  soil  gravelly,  without 
grass  or  trees  which  I  wish  to  make  into  a  nice  lawn. 
What  grasses  should  I  use,  how  much  seed,  and  when 
should  it  be  sown  ?  2.  What  variety  of  trees  would  be 
advisable  to  set,  and  what  size  and  age  would  be 
likely  to  thrive  the  best  ?  I  would  like  a  few  quick¬ 
growing  trees  to  give  much  needed  shade. 

Ans  — 1.  We  would  use  three  bushels  of  Blue  grass 
and  Red  Top  to  the  acre — about  half  and  half.  It  may 
be  sown  early  in  the  fall  or  very  early  in  the  spring. 
2.  Weir’s  Cut-leaved  maple  is  a  fast-growing,  graceful 
tree.  The  Golden  oak  grows  rapidly  also  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  small  lawns  if  cut  back  from  year  to  year. 
The  Unarmed  Gleditschia  would  be  desirable.  One 
tree  of  the  Purple  beech  would  give  variety.  Among 
evergreens  we  would  mention,  for  so  small  a  place, 
the  Broad  Leaved  hemlock,  the  Golden  arbor  vitae  and 
the  Gregory  spruce.  We  prefer  young,  small  trees. 

The  German  Prune. 

G.  B  ,  Covington,  Va. — I  would  like  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  the  German  prune,  where  it  came  from, 
where  it  will  thrive,  the  demand  for  it  in  the  market, 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  other  prunes. 

Ans. — It  is  of  European  origin.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower  and  very  productive.  It  is  a  valuable  market 
variety  and  greatly  prized  for  drying.  It  does  not 
seem  to  thrive  in  Virginia. 

Strawberry  Guestions  Answered. 

W.  R.  F.,  Oakland  City,  Ind — 1.  What  is  the  best 
variety  of  strawberries  to  fertilize  Timbrell  ?  I  want 
a  variety  that  will  fertilize  it  and  be  profitable  also. 
2.  What  are  the  best  to  fertilize  the  following  :  Stay- 
man’s  No.  1,  Princess,  Haverland,  Warfield  No.  2  and 
Bubach  ?  3.  Are  Muskingum  and  Beverly  profitable 
to  grow  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Parker  Earle,  Gandy  and  Brandywine. 
2.  Wilson,  Lovett’s,  Downing,  Sharpless,  Marshall  or 
Warfield.  3.  Muskingum  and  Beverly  have  not  done 
well  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  latter  has  done  finely 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  Propagate  Gooseberries. 

V.  G.  G.,  Alburtis,  Pa. — I  have  a  gooseberry  stalk 
producing  extra  large  gooseberries.  How  can  I  in¬ 
crease  the  variety  from  this  single  plant  ?  How  can  I 
get  more  plants  ? 

Ans. — You  would  better  wait  until  fall.  Then  cut 
the  “  stalk”  into  four-inch  lengths  and  plant  them  as 
cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  covering  them  with 
mulch.  If  you  have  glass,  these  cuttings  may  be  struck 
in  sand  and  planted  out  next  spring. 

Harmless  Insects  Accused. 

W.  K.  S.,  Parkersburg,  Pa. — I  send  several  heads  of 
wheat  and  two  or  three  black  flies.  Are  these  flies, 
which  were  quite  numerous  a  week  or  10  days  ago, 
the  cause  of  the  damaged  grains  of  wheat  ? 

Ans. — The  black  “files”  were  a  species  of  beetle 
allied  to  the  well-known  and  very  common  fire-flies 
which  flit  about  in  the  evening  flashing  out  their  phos¬ 
phorescent  light.  This  family  of  beetles  have  their 
wing  covers  flexible  instead  of  hard  and  stiff  as  with 
most  beetles.  The  beetles  themselves  are  not  known 
to  be  injurious  ;  in  fact  some  members  of  the  family 
feed  on  other  insects.  It  is  thus  very  doubtful  if  the 
narrow  black  beetles  found  on  the  heads  of  wheat 
caused  the  shrinkage  of  some  of  the  kernels.  The 


specimens  sent  looked  very  much  like  a  western  spe¬ 
cies,  known  as  Podabrus  rugulosus.  m.  v.  s. 

An  Insect  Brought  from  the  World’s  Fair. 

B.  N.  S.,  Mauston,  TFis. — I  send  some  kernels  from 
an  ear  of  Nebraska  corn  which  I  obtained  from  the 
World’s  Fair  last  fall.  What  is  the  insect  that  has 
gone  through  the  kernels  ?  I  found  one  worm  about 
3-16  of  an  inch  long  in  one  kernel.  Is  it  something 
that  is  likely  to  become  a  pest  in  the  future  ?  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before. 

Ans. — Upon  opening  the  kernels  sent,  I  found  living 
larvfB  and  pupae  of  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  and 
common  insects  which  work  in  grains,  the  Angoumois 
Grain  Moth  (Gelechia  cereallella).  A  careful  study  of 
all  the  insects  found  in  the  grain  exhibits  from  this 
and  other  countries  at  the  World’s  Fair,  was  made  by 
the  Entomological  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  with  the  result  that  over 
100  different  insect#  were  found.  Of  these,  many  were 
dead  when  found.  Only  four  of  the  living  ones  were 
species  which  occurred  in  large  numbers  and  which 
had  not  already  gained  a  foothold  here,  and  thus  need 
cause  any  alarm  ;  three  of  these  were  found  in  meal 
and  edible  tubers,  as  potatoes,  etc.,  brought  from 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  fourth  was  found  in  cul¬ 
tivated  beans  from  the  same  countries.  Last  fall  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
introduction  of  destructive  grain  insects  in  grain  ex¬ 
hibits  from  foreign  countries.  The  insects  had  done 
great  damage  in  the  Agricultural  Building  at  the  Fair 
and  were  then  being  distributed  all  over  the  country 
in  the  samples  given  away  by  exhibitors.  The  facts 
were  that  the  principal  depredators  were  two  insects 
which  have  been  in  this  country  for  over  a  century  ; 
one  the  Rice  Weevil,  a  small  elongated,  brown  beetle, 
the  other  the  pest  under  consideration.  Both  these 
insects  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  distribution,  and  are 
known  to  occur  as  pests  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  So  it  can  confidently  be  stated  that  no  new 
species  of  insect  pests  affecting  the  grains  or  other 
vegetable  products,  have  been  distributed  from  the 
World’s  Fair  exhibits,  where  they  would  be  likely  to 
multiply  and  become  injurious  ;  only  old  and  common 
pests  were  thus  distributed. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  the  ear  of  Nebraska  corn  became  infested  from 
corn  brought  from  another  part  of  Wisconsin  as  that 
the  correspondent  has  introduced  some  Nebraska  in¬ 
sects  into  his  locality. ,  The  pest  was  seen  flying  all 
over  the  fair  grounds,  and  infested  nearly  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Its  popular  name  comes  from  the  fact  that 
it  caused  great  destruction  in  the  province  of  Angou¬ 
mois  in  France,  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  has  been 
known  in  this  country  since  1728,  over  a  century  and 
a  half.  It  is  most  numerous  and  destructive  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  adult  insect,  if  it  has  not  al¬ 
ready,  will  soon  emerge  from  minute  round  holes  in 
the  kernels  on  the  correspondent’s  ear  of  corn.  The 
adult  is  a  minute  buff-colored  moth,  whose  wings  ex¬ 
pand  only  about  half  an  inch.  The  female  will  de¬ 
posit  her  minute  pinkish  eggs  in  the  creases  on  a  ker¬ 
nel  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  sorghum  or  the  seeds 
of  the  cow  pea.  The  pest  sometimes  begins  its  work 
upon  the  grain  in  the  field  and  continues  it  more  de¬ 
structively  when  carried  to  the  granary.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  about  one  week,  and  the  little  white  cater¬ 
pillar  bores  into  the  seed,  where  it  continues  to  feed 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  it  eats  a  round  hole 
nearly  through  the  outer  layer  of  the  kernel,  and  then 
transforms  to  a  quiescent  brown  pupa  with  the  wings 
and  legs  of  the  future  moth  closely  adhering  to  its 
sides.  The  moths  emerge  from  the  kernel  by  pushing 
off  the  thin  cap  over  the  hole  made  by  the  caterpil¬ 
lar,  and  the  life  cycle  is  complete.  There  are  at  least 
two  broods  of  the  pest  annually,  and  when  confined  in 
granaries,  it  breeds  faster  and  there  are  many  broods 
each  year.  Infested  kernels  will  not  produce  vigorous 
bearing  stalks,  or  are  they  fit  for  food.  The  pest  is  easily 
destroyed  in  the  granary  by  the  use  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  as  detailed  in  my  answer  to  A.  J.  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  July  23,  1893,  page  493.  Make  the  bin  as 
nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  and  apply  the  liquid  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  ton  of  grain.  Pour  the  liquid 
into  shallow  dishes  on  top  of  the  grain ;  its  fumes 
are  heavier  than  air,  and  will  thus  permeate  the 
whole  bin.  Several  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
treated  of  this  pest  in  their  bulletins.  The  best 
accounts  may  be  found  in  :  Delaware  Bulletins  13  and 
21:  New  Jersey  Annual  Reports  for  1891  and  1892; 
North  Carolina  Bulletin  78 ;  Mississippi  Bulletin  17  ; 
Maryland  Bulletin  16.  m.  v.  slinghrland. 

Some  Fertilizer  Questions. 

W.  K.  R.,  Franktown,  Va — 1.  Would  it  be  of  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  sow  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  newly  mown  red 
clover  field  ?  Would  it  increase  the  yield  of  the  second 
crop?  How  much  should  be  applied?  2.  What  is  a 
good  asparagus  fertilizer  to  be  applied  now  ?  3.  How 
can  I  break  a  cow  from  sucking  herself  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  sow  potash  and  phosphate  rather. 


Clover  is  one  of  the  nitrogen  gatherers,  and  in  soil 
where  it  already  thrives,  ought  to  need  only  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  2.  It  is  rather  late  to  fertilize  as¬ 
paragus.  We  would  prefer  to  use  ashes  or  muriate  of 
potash  and  raw  bone  in  early  spring — March.  3.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  vice  to  treat.  Sjmetimea,  when  the 
habit  is  not  very  firmly  fi.xed,  smearing  the  teats  with 
some  bitter  substance  like  aloes,  will  be  effectual. 
Fastening  around  the  nose  a  band  filled  with  sharp 
spikes  projecting  outward  so  that  the  cow  will  prick 
herself  when  she  undertakes  to  reach  her  udder,  is 
often  resorted  to.  Fixing  the  neck  in  a  sort  of  frame¬ 
work  to  prevent  her  turning  her  neck  is  practiced  by 
some,  but  the  spiked  halter  is  preferable. 

Making:  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

C.  II.,  Selim  Chrove,  N.  J. — 1.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
made  by  dissolving  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  in  16  gallons  of  rain  water.  In  another 
vessel  slake  four  pounds  of  lime  in  six  gallons  of 
water — or  in  those  proportions.  Will  not  air  slaked 
lime  answer  the  same  purpose  ?  How  much  air  slaked 
lime  should  be  used  instead  of  the  four  pounds  of  un¬ 
slaked  lime?  2.  WiJ  not  any  kind  of  water  do  as  well 
as  rain  water  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  Qaicklime  is  more  effective,  and  mix¬ 
tures  should  be  made  fresh  whenever  used.  So  we 
are  told  by  our  best  authorities.  2.  Yes,  we  think  so. 

Spent  Hops  for  Manure. 

A.  J.  F.,  Vernon,  Wls  — What  is  the  value  of  refuse 
hops  as  a  manure  ?  How  much  could  I  afford  to  pay 
for  them  per  ton  and  haul  them  10  miles  ?  For  what 
crops  are  they  best  suited  ? 

Ans. — Ordinary  spent  hops,  if  not  too  wet,  are  worth 
a  little  less  than  ordinary  manure.  It  will  cost  all 
they  are  worth  to  haul  them  10  miles.  They  may  be 
used  on  corn  or  vegetables  and  you  should  add  wood 
ashes  or  groand  bone  and  some  form  of  potash. 

Bony  Swelling:  on  Mare’s  Leg:. 

N.  T.,  Clarence,  Mo. — About  one  year  ago,  my  three- 
year-old  mare  had  a  bunch  or  swelling  about  half 
way  between  the  fetlock  and  hock.  When  first  no¬ 
ticed,  blood  was  oozing  from  a  puncture  which  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  received  from  a  pitchfork  or  some 
sharp  instrument.  The  bunch  became  hardened  by 
neglect,  and  became  like  bone.  I  considered  it  a  per¬ 
manent  blemish,  and  applied  no  remedies.  Within  the 
last  two  weeks,  the  swelling  has  increased  in  size.  It 
has  also  become  tender  on  pressure.  The  mare  has 
never  been  lame.  The  enlargement  is  not  on  the  front 
of  the  leg,  but  a  little  on  the  inside.  Can  that  bony 
enlargement  be  removed  or  reduced  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

Ans. — The  present  tenderness  is  probably  due,  either 
to  a  recent  injury  or  bruise  of  the  swelling,  or  to  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  swelling,  received 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  one  year  ago.  Examine  the 
swelling  carefully  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  opening, 
or  any  point  of  softening  or  suppuration,  in  which  a 
foreign  body  might  be  lodged.  If  so,  it  must  be  opened 
and  the  body  removed.  If  none  is  found,  the  swell¬ 
ing  has  probably  been  again  bruised.  As  soon  as  the 
tenderness  has  nearly  subsided,  blister  with  the  red 
iodide  of  mercury  ointmant.  Repeat  after  intervals  of 
three  weeks,  if  necessary.  f.  l.  k. 

Chronic  Kidney  Trouble  in  Horses. 

C.  B.  R  ,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — My  horses  are  slow  in 
their  movements  and  seem  slightly  stiff  in  the  hind 
quarters.  They  have  voracious  appetites,  and  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  are  inclined  to  drink  water  until  it 
swells  them.  They  pass  small  quantities  of  urine  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  clot  of 
bloody  mucus-looking  stuff  as  large  as  the  end  of 
one’s  thumb.  I  have  been  feeding  corn,  oats  and  bran 
mixed,  and  Alfalfa  hay.  The  water  they  drink  is  out 
of  a  reservoir  used  for  irrigating  and,  like  all  the 
water  here,  has  some  alkali  in  it.  After  working  a 
short  time,  they  refuse  absolutely  to  go. 

Ans. — There  is  evidently  some  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs,  probably  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
due  either  to  the  feed  or  drinking  water.  If  possible, 
change  both  the  drinking  water  and  hay.  In  the 
absence  of  other  drinking  water,  use  clean  rain  water. 
Do  not  allow  the  horses  to  drink  over  12  to  16  quarts  at 
one  time,  and  water  more  frequently.  Give  one  quart 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  three 
days,  until  the  bowels  are  loosened.  Then  keep  the 
bowels  moving  freely  by  a  laxative  diet — grass  or  other 
green  food,  sloppy  mashes  or  ground  flaxseed.  A  run 
on  pastures  of  Timothy  or  native  grasses  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  Apply  a  mustard  poultice  over  the  loins,  and 
repeat  every  three  or  four  days.  Wet  up  the  mustard 
to  the  consistency  of  sweet  cream,  with  warm  water ; 
rub  well  into  the  hair  and  cover  with  a  paper  or 
blanket  for  two  hours,  after  which  it  may  be  washed 
off.  Give  one  tablespoonful  of  the  following  powders 
in  the  feed  night  and  morning  :  Phosphate  of  iron  and 
powdered  nux  vomica  of  each  one- fourth  pound,  pow¬ 
dered  gentian  root  one  pound  ;  mix.  f.  l.  k. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pla7it  for  Name. — G.  S.  W.,  Knoxboro,  Pa. — The 
plant  sent  for  identification  is  Medicago  lupulina — 
Black  medick.  Nonesuch. 

Clovers  Named. — W.  S.,  Millville,  Mass. — No.  1  is 
Trifolium  agrarium,  a  yellow  clover  of  no  value.  No. 
2  is  Trifolium  hybridum — i^lsike  clover.  As  the  stems 
are  weak  it  is  likely  to  lodge  and  does  best  when  sown 
with  some  stout  grasses.  Tne  aftermath  is  light.  It 
is  a  great  favorite  with  bee-keepers. 
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.7.  S  ,  CoKKiSG,  Iowa — la  a  recent  It. 
N.-Y.,  under  the  heading,  “The  Hired 
Man’s  Side,”  the  communication  of  W. 
W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  describes  himself  as 
the  man  for  whom  I  have  been  looking 
for  some  time.  Last  summer,  I  paid  S30 
and  furnished  milk  for  a  small  family 
with  a  bouse.  In  the  winter,  I  paid  $20. 
This  summer  I  pay  $25  per  month  with 
milk,  house  and  truck  patch.  Wages  are 
paid  every  month.  My  work  is  dairying 
and  stock  raising.  As  a  rule,  our  farm 
help  is  not  as  good  as  we  would  like, 
mostly  for  two  reasons  :  The  railroads 
take  many  of  our  energetic  young  men, 
but  the  best  hands  begin  work  for  them¬ 
selves  very  soon.  Western  hands  do  not 
take  kindly  to  milking  ;  we  have  to  do 
most  of  it  ourselves. 

Farm  Wagres  la  iadlana. 

A.  C.  L  ,  Blooming  Grove,  Ind  — Farm 
hands  get  here  from  $8  to  $12  per  month 
and  board.  They  are  generally  supposed 
to  work  from  sun  to  sun.  This  price  is 
a  drop,  on  an  average,  of  $2  per  month 
from  last  year.  For  day  labor,  $1  per 
day  with  dinner  and  supper  is  paid. 
Further  west  on  the  prairie,  wages  run 
as  high  as  $20  per  month,  but  a  man  is 
expected  to  tend  45  to  50  acres  of  corn. 
Laborers  are  plentiful  here. 

Aag'ast  Set  Strawberry  Plants. 

G.  A.  D.,  Marshfiklt)  Hills,  Mass  — 
“How  nice  your  strawberry  plants  are 
looking ;  were  they  set  this  spring  ?” 
asked  a  neighbor  the  other  day.  “  No 
sir;  they  were  set  last  August.”  “Well, 
they  are  fine  looking  plants ;  do  you 
always  make  a  practice  of  setting  plants 
in  August?”  “  I  have  in  a  small  way, 
but  last  spring  this  piece,  which  I  had 
planted  with  peas,  on  account  of  the 
drought  yielded  next  to  nothing.  I  had 
pulled  up  the  vines  and  fed  them  to  the 
cows.  Nearby  I  had  a  strawberry  bed, 
so  one  rainy  day  last  August,  instead  of 
hieing  to  the  blacksmith  shop  or  grocery, 
I  told  the  boy  to  don  his  sou  wester  and 
oil- skin,  and  this  piece,  which  contains 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  was  set 
in  a  day.  Had  I  waited  until  spring,  I 
would  not  have  set  them  until  late.  The 
ground  has  been  so  dry  that  small  seeds 
failed  to  sprout  early  in  the  season  and 
there  was  a  poor  show  for  strawberry 
plants.  That  piece  just  beyond  is  about 
the  size  of  this.  I  have  peas  there,  and 
after  I  have  marketed  them,  I  shall  drill 
in  Swede  turnips  21^  feet  apart  and  set 
strawberry  plants  between  the  drills.” 

I  know  that  Fred  Grundy  says  that  no 
one  advocates  setting  strawberries  at  any 
other  time  but  spring  unless  it  be  some 
one  who  has  plants  to  sell.  I  have  none 
to  sell.  I  have  about  eight  acres  in 
truck  and  small  fruits.  My  boy  and  self 
with  one  horse  do  all  the  work.  I  hire 
the  heavy  plowing  done.  1  go  to  market, 
12  miles  distant,  three  times  a  week. 
Spring  is  the  busy  time  with  me  ;  so  I 
set  plants  in  August. 

The  Balt  of  Creamery  Sharks. 

V.  G,  T.,  Allentown,  Pa. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  June  16,  page  375,  Prof.  F.  E. 
Emery  gives  a  glowing  statement  of 
profits  in  the  creamery  business.  In  all.my 
experience  in  the  creamery  business,  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  a  creamery  handling 
4,500  pounds  of  milk  daily,  that  could 
make  a  showing  of  $15.79  net  profit  per 
day.  It  can’t  be  done.  The  statement 
is  misleading  to  a  certain  extent,  and  is 
calculated  to  do  some  injury,  because 
many  readers  of  The  R,  N.-Y.  are  plac¬ 
ing  implicit  confidence  in  its  statements. 

I  for  one  would  rush  right  into  the 
creamery  business  on  a  showing  of 
$443.85  per  month  on  an  investment  of 
$5,000  or  $6,000.  The  fault  of  Prof. 
Emery’s  statement  lies  in  this:  They 
are  making  4J^  pounds  of  butter  per  100 


of  milk.  This  means  extra  good  milk 
and  very  close  skimming.  Out  of  100 
pounds  of  skim-milk,  they  are  making 
five  pounds  of  cheese.  I  know  of  no 
market  in  the  United  States  where  could 
be  placed  225  pounds  of  skim  cheese 
daily,  at  a  price  anywhere  near  six  cents 
per  pound.  I  have  worked  up  skim  cheese 
in  every  variety.  Cheddar  close  skim 
cheese  is  worth  only  from  one  to  two 
cents  per  pound  in  a  wholesale  way,  and 
all  other  cheese,  while  fetching  from  one 
to  two  cents  more,  require  a  vast  amount 
of  extra  labor.  Creamery  men  here,  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  do  not  see 
any  profit  in  making  close  skim  cheese, 
and  it  is  the  custom  nearly  everywhere 
to  return  the  skim-milk  gratis  to  the 
farmers,  who  use  it  for  hog  feed. 

If  you  eliminate  the  cheesemaking  ac¬ 
count  from  the  Professor’s  statement, 
and  leave  the  other  just  about  as  it  is, 
it  will  give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  creamery 
profit  on  a  4, 500 -pound  plant.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  the  creamery  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  point  is  that  it  requires  a 
very  close,  careful,  conservative  manage¬ 
ment  to  make  a  4,500-pound  plant  pay 
the  interest  on  the  investment  and  a 
small  profit  to  the  owner.  By  the  way, 
has  The  R.  N.-Y.  published  it  yet,  that 
the  great  Senator  Manderson,  from  the 
great  dairy  State  of  Nebraska,  stands  up 
in  favor  of  the  much-abused  oleo  ?  Isn’t 
it  about  time  that  the  Government  re¬ 
move  all  restrictions  to  the  manufacture 
of  oleomargarine,  and  compel  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  Gov¬ 
ernment  stamps  to  wrap  around  the  (vile) 
product  of  the  cow  and  churn  ?  I  await 
with  interest  the  attitude  of  Nebraska 
farmers  and  dairymen  in  this  matter. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rection.  Prof.  Emery  meant  to  quote 
from  a  circular  which  was  sent  by  that 
fraudulent  Chicago  creamery  company. 
By  mistake  it  was  credited  to  him,  but 
really  it  was  what  this  concern  tried  to 
make  farmers  believe.  This  is  the  sort 
of  “  bait  ”  they  use  to  catch  dollars.  We 
talked  about  Senator  Manderson  last 
week.  We  are  waiting  to  see  what  Ne¬ 
braska  dairymen  will  do. 

Thinnlnfif  Pears  Aealn. 

Wm.  Parky,  New  Jersey. — Where  the 
fruits  of  Duchess,  Anjou  and  Bartlett 
are  so  thickly  set  as  to  be  liable  to  in¬ 
jure  the  trees,  they  should  be  thinned  as 
soon  as  the  appearance  shows  that  they 
are  healthy  and  will  not  fall  off  prema¬ 
turely.  This  can  generally  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  June  15.  Where  the  clusters 
are  close  together,  the  fruit  should  be 
thinned  to  a  single  specimen,  or  so  that 
no  two  specimens  will  touch.  Keiffers, 
five  years  planted,  could  safely  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bear  one-half  bushel  per  tree. 

Leather  Patch  on  a  Binder. 

C.  W,  R.,  Clark’s  Hill,  Ind. — When 
new  to  farming,  and  especially  new  to 
farm  machinery,  I  purchased  a  self- 
binder.  In  the  first  day’s  use  of  the 
machine,  the  pitman  where  it  connects 
with  the  crank  pin  began  heating  and 
cutting  until  it  was  soon  so  far  gone  that 
oil  could  do  it  no  good.  I  telegraphed 
for  a  new  connection,  but  failed  to  send 
number  and  letter  on  the  casting.  When 
it  came  it  would  not  fit,  and  so  I  tele- 


IN  writing  to  adyertlsers  please  always  mention 
Phi  RURAi,. 


I  Can’t  Sleep 

I  have  a  tired,  wora-out  feeling.  This 
means  that  the  nervous  system  is  out  of 
order.  When  this  complaint  is  made. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  needed  to  purify 
and  vitalize  the  blood,  and  thus  supply 
nervous  strength. Take  it  now.  Remember 

f-food’s 

1  parxUa 

Be  sure  to  get  Hood’f  r^ures 

and  only  Hood’s. 

Hood’s  Fills  cure  all  Llrer  Ills,  Biliousness. 


graphed  again,  sending  number.  This 
time  it  came  all  right.  In  the  meantime, 
the  binder  had  been  kept  running,  but 
now  nothing  was  left  of  the  casting  but 
three  ribs  that  encircled  it.  This  was  at 
noon,  and  the  other  casting  would  not 
come  until  9  o’clock  the  next  day.  Not 
wishing  to  stop  the  machine,  I  took  off 
the  pitman  and  plugged  up  the  oblong 
slot  that  had  worn,  with  the  thickest 
sole  leather  I  could  find,  putting  three 
thicknesses,  nicely  rounded  and  fitted, 
on  each  side  of  the  crank  pin.  This 
worked  all  right,  was  left  through  three 
harvests,  and  was  then  replaced  not  be¬ 
cause  the  leather  had  worn  out,  but  for 
fear  of  the  new  casting  getting  lost. 

I  hesitated  a  good  while  before  buying 
my  present  mowing  machine,  because 
the  knife-head  connection  was  not  a  ball 
and  socket  joint,  but  the  machine  pleased 
me  so  well  in  other  respects  that  I  bought 
it.  Sure  enough,  before  long  the  hole  in 
the  knife  bead  became  oblong,  and  the 
nub  on  the  pitman  fiatter,  but  no  black¬ 


smith  or  repair  shop  gets  a  cut  at  my 
profits  on  that  account,  for  an  old  boot 
sole  cut  to  fit,  made  wedge-shaped  and 
tapering,  longer  and  larger  at  one  end 
than  is  at  present  necessary,  and  pulled 
through  the  eye  of  the  knife-head  with 
the  pinchers,  a  little  bit  farther  when¬ 
ever  necessary,  keeps  everything  snug 
and  working  well.  It  will  cause  this 
part  of  the  machine  to  out-last  the  rest 
of  it,  for  as  soon  as  a  piece  of  leather  can 
be  put  on  both  sides  of  the  eye  hole,  only 
one  being  wedge-shaped,  the  wearing  of 
the  metal  practically  ceases.  Another 
thing,  the  leather  holds  the  oil  longer, 
which  is  quite  an  advantage.  Mr. 
Macomber’s  article  is  likely  to  make  a 
farmer  owning  anything  but  a  ball  and 
socket  machine,  look  down  his  nose  and 
wonder  why  he  ever  bought  such  a  ma¬ 
chine,  for  he  knows  the  truth  of  his 
statements  and  will  realize  it  in  experi¬ 
ence,  too,  unless  he  is  enough  of  a  Yankee 
to  whittle  old  boot  soles  into  proper 
shape.  The  average  farmer,  though,  is 


bONT  ACCEPT  iniTATI0N5. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CIN’TI. 


AMERICUS  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS. 

DOXlliXj^  7//J5  OJJOP  JSKEfi  Y  In  these  times  of  low  prices  farmers  mu. t 

Increase  iheir  yield ;  our  Fertilizers  will  do  It.  Manufactured  by 

WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


s  Drink  it  when  you  are  thirsty ;  when  you  s 
s  are  tired  :  when  you  are  overheat^.  When-  5 
s  ever  you  feel  that  a  health-giving  temperance  5 
=  drink  will  do  you  good,  drink  s 


|R.ootbeer»  | 

=  A2.5C.  pkg.  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere.  5 
S  Send  2c.  stamp  for  beautiful  picture  cards  and  book.  S 

E  The  ChuH.  E*  Hires  Co.,  Philudelphia.  E 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

‘A  Uridf. $67.50.  “A"  Ur*de,  Sio.  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty, 
Strenirtli  and  C'lieapneM.Ovei 
60, (XX)  of  these  vehicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
Send  at  once  foi  our  complete 
catalogue  (D)  of  every  kind  ol 
_  Tetiicle  £  taarnem,aIso  book 

"A"  ends,  $isu.  of  testimonials,  they  are  free  L 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O.^ 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydranlio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Freeses,  Gratore.EleTatora,  Pompe, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalc^e. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ _ 

118  W.Water8t..SYRACU8I':,N.Y. 


PAM  mil  P  AIACHJNKKY  and  sUFFLlKS. 
UHnnIliU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Famhaai,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER'S 
AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS, 

tI  tbiiy  our  Oxford  Boss  Bicycle,  suit¬ 
able  for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
aajusted  and  lully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free.  oacii^ORD  MFO.  CO. 

838  Wabash  Avenue,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FARMS  IN  KANSAS 

Purchased  on  the  Rent  plan.  For  full  information 
adarets  J.  C.  FLEWWELLIN,  Special  Eastern 
Agent,  Port  Chester  or  Merritt’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Bne  Dairy  and  Truck  Farm,  one  mile  from  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.,  a  thriving  City  of  17,000  Inhabitants,  con 
talnlng  823^  acres  of  line  land,  about  one-lourih 
under  grass  and  cicver,  and  a  conjiaeruble  amou  it 
of  ooitom  land  A  good  dwelling  house  with  hve 
rooms:  several  tenant  houses,  dairy  room,  large 
stock  barns,  stable,  etc.,  a  d  plenty  of  good  water, 
ana  a  valuable  established  dairy  trade.  Bnsiness 
connected  with  the  city  by  telephone.  Price,  reason¬ 
able,  and  term:  easy.  Apply  to 

COATES  &  MILLNKB,  Danville,  Va. 


nilPAIf  Leather  quarter  top. 

U  II  I  I  f  Guaranteed  for  two  years, 

n  II  ll  ll  I  l^Qual  to  those  of  other  makes  coet- 
U  U  U  U  I  ing  $75.  For  years  they  have  given 
superior  satisfaction  as  ihousands  will  testify.  We 
are  the  only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
subject  to  yonr  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
to  us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  cheerfully  mailed  to  any  address 
FIONFEIi  MFG.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


n»|«reoinMnM 

I  mo  01  I  thcBKST 

({CALITIkS  of  olber  patent  biU 
and  will  easily  control  the  most 
vicious  horse  at  all  times.  It  is  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

becADie  It  can  alto  be  aaed  at  a  mild  blL 

XC  Sample  mailed  tIsOO. 
Nickel  •  -  -  2,00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

i.  P.  DAVIES,  Mgr.  RACINE.  WIS. 


Sil^o  LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Frices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  term*  and  at  lov  prices,  IM.OO'j  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  iiOO.OOO  acres  of  land  In  the  famoas 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oners  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
■‘Yazoo  Delta, ’’Miss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Bow,  Chicago.  Ill, 
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what  we  would  call  conservative,  very 
conservative  ;  he  frequently  lets  a  thing 
go  without  repair  when  he  knows  a 
remedy,  because,  “  he  hates  to  see  a 
thing  toggled  up.”  This  article  was  not 
written  for  such,  but  for  those  wishing 
to  get  good  service  out  of  an  old  machine, 
such  as  Mr.  Macomber  describes. 


ROB 

Columbus  and  Hallihan  are  two  new 
early  strawberries  which  are  said  to  give 
great  promise  of  merited  popularity. 

So  good  an  authority  as  T.  J.  Dwyer 
praises  the  new  strawberry  Marshall  as 
“  the  finest  sort  ever  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.”  He  considers  it  as  surpassing  in 
size  any  other  variety,  as  of  the  richest 
quality,  as  a  “iremarkably  fine  keeper 
and  carrier.” 

Mr.  E,  W.  Wood,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  regards  it  as  “the 
most  promising  variety  grown,  the  larg¬ 
est  measuring  over  seven  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.” 

The  Marshall  was  sent  to  us  in  May 
of  last  year  by  M.  F.  Ewell,  of  Marsh¬ 
field  Hills,  Mass.  The  vines  are  healthy, 
but  not  unusually  vigorous.  Berries  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  June  1.  These  were  of  the 
largest  size,  fairly  regular,  scarlet,  red 
flesh,  mild  flavor,  and  about  as  firm  as 
Sharpless.  They  are  still  ripening, 
though  the  berries  now  (June  20)  are  of 
ordinary  size. 

The  Greenville  is  getting  much  praise 
as  well  as  the  Marshall.  W.  J.  Green 
ranks  it  “  among  the  best;  as  a  first-class 
market  berry  and  good  enough  for  home 
use.” 

Plants  were  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
by  E.  M.  Buechly,  of  Greenville,  O.,  the 
past  spring.  It  is  a  promising  variety, 
though  we  may  not  judge  it  critically 
from  spring-set  plants.  The  berries  are 
large,  broad  heart-shape,  pointed  at  tip, 
red  flesh,  quite  firm,  and  apparently  pro¬ 
ductive  as  judged  June  10.  June  20,  the 
vines  were  still  ripening  a  few  of  fair 
quality,  though  the  weather  was  very  wet. 

We  are  disappointed  in  Mr.  Alley’s 
new  variety,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The 
vines  are  as  thrifty  as  can  be ;  the  plants 
are  large,  bushy  and  fine.  They  are, 
however,  not  productive,  and  the  berries 
are  of  almost  every  shape.  We  have 
tried  many  of  Mr.  Alley’s  seedlings  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Hilton,  they  are 
not  valuable  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  His 
Mary  is  magnificent  in  many  places,  but 
worthless  here.  Hilton,  tried  in  1887, 
1888  and  1889,  bore  berries  of  the  largest 
size — larger  than  Sharpless,  larger  than 
Bubach  and  more  productive  than  either. 
But  we  have  not  heard  of  it  elsewhere. 

A  MOST  interesting  and  instructive  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  at  the  Massachusetts 
Station  (Amherst)  to  ascertain  whether 
potatoes  would  yield  more  when  the  pot¬ 
ash  was  supplied  as  sulphate  worth 
cents  per  pound  than  with  potash  as 
muriate  worth  43^  cents  per  pound.  The 
varieties  of  potatoes  were  Clark’s,  New 
Queen  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  The  same 
amount  of  potash  and  bone  was  used  to 
the  acre,  viz. ,  400  pounds  of  potash  and 
600  of  bone.  The  bone  analyzed  four 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  23  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  potash 
analyzed  50  per  cent  actual  potash  and 
the  muriate  46 — four  per  cent,  it  will  be 
^  seen  less  than  the  sulphate.  There  were 
six  plots,  two  to  each  variety  of  potato. 
The  yield  was  in  every  instance  larger 
when  sulphate  of  potash  furnished  the 
potash  than  when  muriate  furnished  it, 
the  average  increase  being  16  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

In  the  above  experiments  it  is  further 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Beauty  of  Hebi  on 
outyielded  the  New  Queen  by  54  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  Clark’s  by  83  bushels. 

June  16  the  Hardy  catalpa  (Speciosa) 
was  in  full  bloom.  The  common  catalpa 
(Bignonioides)  was  merely  in  bud.  Ex¬ 


cept  one  desires  to  prolong  the  season 
of  catalpa  bloom,  there  is  no  reason  for 
planting  the  common  catalpa. 

Our  respected  friend  Luther  Burbank 
says  that  his  J  apanese  Mayberry  was  a 
seedling  of  what  was  first  pronounced  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  Rubus  palmatus  of  Japan, 
but  Mr.  Burbank  now  considers  it,  the 
female  parent,  to  be  Rubus  incisus.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  send  us  some  plants 
of  the  Salmon  berry,  which  is  closely 
allied,  as  we  guessed,  to  his  Mayberry, 
on  the  mother  side,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  raise  these  plants  and  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two. 

Probably  our  respected  friend  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
knows  as  much  about  strawberries  from 
experience  as  any  one  does.  And  yet  his 
list  of  the  six  best  market  varieties  for 
market  contains  only  one  that  we  would 
choose  and  that  one  (Greenville)  we  have 
not  yet  fully  tried.  His  list  is — naming 
them  as  they  ripen — Leader,  Bubach, 
Lovett,  Windsor,  Greenville  and  Swindle. 
For  family  use  he  mentions  Dayton, 
Haverland,  Princess,  Sharpless,  Green¬ 
ville  and  Windsor.  Of  this  home  list  we 
choose  Sharpless  alone. 

We  may  now  report  as  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  dust  an  acre  of  potato  vines  at 
this  time  when  the  vines  average  about 
15  inches  high  and  have  not  yet  begun  to 
fall,  and  also  how  much  plaster  and 
Paris-green  are  required  to  the  acre  when 
the  Leggett  gun  is  used.  We  mixed 
three  pounds  of  Paris-green  with  a  barrel 
of  plaster  and  found  this  sufficient  to 
kill  the  insects.  It  required  just  90  min¬ 
utes  to  dust  the  acre  and  20  quarts  of 
the  plaster  were  sufficient. 

We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  our  respected  friend  D.  S.  Marvin, 
of  Watertown,  Conn.  :  “  Noticing  what 
you  say  on  page  365  of  The  Rural  about 
Prof.  Snow  of  Kansas,  killing  Chinch 
bugs  by  introducing  among  them  a  spo¬ 
radic  disease,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  feel  in 
a  measure  vindicated.  A  good  many 
years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  and  you 
published  it  in  The  Rural,  advocating 
the  same  thing,  and  I  remember  you 
showed  it  to  some  of  your  scientific 
friends,  and  they  condemned  the  whole 
thing  as  a  humbug.  I  still  take  The 
Rural  and  am  keeping  up  my  line  of 
hybridizing  and  experimenting  with 
seedling  fruits.  I  have  now  the  earliest 
high-toned  seedling  grape  I  know  of, 
and  the  best  seedling  currant  in  the 
world.” 

The  rose  beetle  or  chafer,  though  proof 
against  all  sorts  of  insecticides,  has  a 
fastidious  taste.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  we  purchased  a  new  viburnum 
from  the  Parsons’  Nurseries,  viz.,  V.  dila- 
tatum.  This  variety  was  worked  upon 
our  native  V.  dentatum.  The  stock  had 
grown  to  form  just  about  half  of  the 
bush,  and  both  were  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  Nearly  every  flower  of  the 
stock  (Dentatum)  was  alive  with  rose 
beetles,  though  none  were  to  be  found 
upon  the  flowers  of  Dilatatum,  until 
those  of  the  former  were  destroyed. 
Of  all  the  spiraeas  they  seem  to  choose 
Sorbifolia  first.  No  flowers  are  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  those  of  the 
Umbrella  and  Sweet  Bay  magnolias. 

We  have  never  had  a  better  opportunity 
or  been  better  equipped  than  the  present 
season  to  experiment  upon  these  invul¬ 
nerable  pests.  But  we  have  made  no 
progress  towards  the  discovery  of  any 
effective  means  of  exterminating  them. 

Hydrangea  vestita  is  a  new  variety 
that  blooms  about  June  10.  It  is  for  a 
shrub  what  the  Climbing  hydrangea  is 
for  a  vine  ;  that  is,  the  flower  is  nearly 
the  same.  It  has  the  advantage  of  bloom¬ 
ing  one  month  before  hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora  and  somewhat  after 
the  popular  spring-blooming  shrubs. 
The  showiness  of  the  flower  is  due  to  the 
calyx  of  the  radiant  flowers,  which  are  a 
full  inch  in  diameter  and  nearly  white. 
The  corymb  is  often  eight  inches  in  diam¬ 


eter  with  perhaps  20  or  30  of  these  ster¬ 
ile  flowers  and  innumerable  little  flow¬ 
ers — an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — 
which,  though  having  a  pistil  and  10 
stamens,  do  not  form  seeds.  The  perfect 
flowers  have  five  sepals  and  10  stamens; 
the  large  sterile  blossoms  have  but  four 
sepals.  The  perfect  little  flowers  are 
borne  upon  short  peduncles  ;  those  of 
the  large  sterile  flowers  upon  long  pe¬ 
duncles  that  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
little  perfect  flowers. 

This  hydrangea  is  of  rapid  growth  and 
of  perfect  hardiness  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  foliage  is  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  the  Great  Panicled  hydrangea 
(Paniculata)  which  bears  its  flowers  in 
panicles  instead  of  corymbs. 

The  flowers  of  H.  quereifolia  are  much 
like  those  of  Vestita,  with  the  additional 
attraction  of  very  large,  oak- shaped 
leaves,  but  it  is  not  quite  hardy. 


Direct. 

- New  England  Homestead:  “After 

lunch,  served  by  the  faculty  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  at  the  re¬ 
cent  commencement,  to  the  trustees  and 
to  those  visitors  who  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  dining  hall,  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  managing  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  delivered  a  masterly  ad¬ 
dress  on  What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
New  England  agricultural  college  grad¬ 
uate  ?  The  delivery  occupied  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  held  the  attention  of  the 
audience  throughout.  The  speaker  was 
frequently  interrupted  with  applause, 
and  when  he  sat  down  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended.” 


In  wrltlDE  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal  Nnw-YOBKnB. 


HIV  fOBK  STITE  fllll. 

Syracuse,  September  6-13. 
Buildings  Enlarged, 

Grounds  Improved. 
Railroad  Facilities  Increased. 
DAILY  DAIRY  INSTITUTES. 

GBBAT  ATTBACTIONS. 

#25,000  Premiums. 

#1,000  Premiums  in  Dairy  Department. 
#2,000  Premiums  in  Fruit  Department. 
#7,000  Purses. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  Information  address 
JAS.  «.  DOCHAKTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 

@NEXT  SEASON, 

FUOM  OUB 

Pot^Qrown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  CaiibaKe  Plants. 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  Brown  under 
ray  own  supervision. 

Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

standard  Varieties,  #2.00  per  1,000. 

Low  rates  on  larger  lots.  Write  for  our  quotations 
ou  quantity  and  varieties  desired.  Address 
JOSEPH  UAltlllS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  (P.  O.)  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Thb  U  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  Amerlean-gruwn  Seed,  address 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  CatalOKue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ociiiiii^riy  Pi  niicD  bushois  for 

UniniOUll  uLUVCn.  sale.  Seed  Kuar- 
anteed  pnre.  Price,  $5.U0  per  bushel. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford.  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE 

New  crop  from  20  acres.  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 
Address  Jas.  UosslOKOror  John  E.  Lewis,  Newark, Del 


SCARLET  CLOVER. 

Buy  fresh  seed  from  grower  and  save  cost. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1894  now  ready.  Pure;  hardy;  thoroughly 
acclimated.'  Eighth  generation  seed. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


LEGGETT'S 

DRY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 


Dlstrlbntes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  For  the  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD.  OR 
POTATO  FIELD,  it  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  as  illustrated,  #7.00.  Send  for  Circular 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO,,  Avery,  O. 


KIN6  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


Won  Every  Field  Contest 

In  ’91  and  ’92. 

SIMPLE  In  Construction. 
PERFECT  in  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

UKGAKDLKS.S  OF  COST. 


H. 


W.  DOUGHTEN, 


Sole  Manufacturer, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Quinn  ipiAC  Manures 

MAK^MORE  nn  at  less  cost  ^ 

than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfecily.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  TUE  BUBAL  NKW-YOBKEB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  la  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1894. 


See  how  a  little  egg,  sug^ar  and  milk,  turns  a  mass 
of  stale  bread  into  a  fine  bread  pudding.  A  little 
meat  turns  the  cold  potatoes  into  a  good  stew.  With 
these  object  lessons  in  mind,  see  what  you  can  do  with 
straw  or  coarse  corn  fodder  by  cutting  up  fine  and 
mixing  with  a  little  ensilage. 

tt 

While  many  sheep  men  have  made  use  of  the  silo, 
they  still  continue  to  grow  roots — that  is,  those  who 
call  themselves  “up  to  the  times.”  Roots  are  best 
for  the  ewes  before  lambing,  while  ensilage  may  be 
fed  afterward.  Roots  and  ensilage  are  not  rivals, 
but  good  friends.  Each  has  a  legitimate  place  on  a 
sheep  farm.  Do  not  feed  sugar  beets  to  rams  or 
wethers,  though.  ^ 

We  cannot  say  too  much  about  the  importance  of 
sowing  fresh  and  pure  seed  of  Crimson  clover.  Mr. 
Bancroft  says  that  the  use  of  poor,  imported  seed 
kept  him  experimenting  for  several  years  and  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  immense  value  of  thejplant,  until  he  raised 
and  used  the  fresh  seed,  and  by  degrees  gained  con¬ 
fidence  to  sow  every  available  acre  with  it.  Don’t  try 
cheap  or  imported  seed  I 

* 

The  following  note  is  at  hand  from  an  honored  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.:  “  I  have  been  busy  day  and 
night  for  two  week^  harvesting  a  magnificent  crop, 
and  have  used  a  pen  only  for  signing  checks,  and  the 
typewriter  not  any.”  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  that 
crop  was  ?  Mortgages  and  notes  ?  Oh  no  I  It  was 
strawberries  1  The  small  fruit  and  garden  men  are 
buying  out  the  grain  growers — that  is  those  who 
understand  their  trade. 

* 

“  Thebe’s  a  specimen  of  the  honest  farmer’s  work,” 
said  a  receiver  of  ginseng  root,  as  he  exhibited  a  root 
broken  in  two,  revealing  a  center  filled  with  lead  and 
an  old  nail.  “  When  that  was  green,  the  center  was 
scooped  out,  and  this  filling  put  in  ;  the  pieces  were 
fitted  together,  and  as  it  dried,  it  shrunk  down  hard 
and  dried  so  that  it  didn’t  show.  A  pretty  good  price 
for  old  iron  and  lead,  S2  to  $2.50  per  pound.”  So  it 
seems  that  not  all  the  dishonest  people  in  the  world 
are  among  the  commission  men. 

* 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  made -a  careful 
study  of  the  rusts  which  affect  oats  and  wheat.  The 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  more  practical  to  try  to  breed 
‘  ‘  rust- proof  ”  varieties  than  to  attempt  to  control  the 
disease  by  spraying.  Among  other  substances  used 
in  spraying  for  rust  was  borax,  or  our  old  friend 
“  Preservaline.”  It  is  certainly  more  honest  to  use 
this  stuff  as  a  fungicide  than  to  try  to  deceive  dairy¬ 
men  with  it.  „ 

“  Who  sent  that  crate  in  ?  ”  “John  Smith.”  “It’s 
all  right,  then  ;  no  need  to  open  it.  His  goods  are  al¬ 
ways  first-class.  I’ll  guarantee  them  !  ”  That  is  the 
sort  of  dialogue  you  hear  now  and  then  at  a  store  or 
commission  house.  That  means  reputation,  and  is  the 
farmer’s  most  valuable  asset.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
earn  and  the  easiest  to  lose,  but  it  pays.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  can  a  man  ever  hope  to  earn  it  without  care¬ 
ful  early  training  ?  When  a  man  once  gets  out  of  the 
habit  of  being  critical  and  selecting  only  the  best,  it 
is  an  awful  job  for  him  to  pick  the  habit  up  again. 

ft 

One  thing  very  noticeable  in  the  city  among  the 
large  number  of  horses  seen  in  the  streets,  is  the  very 
small  proportion  of  lame  or  galled  ones,  or  those  in 
poor  condition.  It  is  much  smaller  than  we  usually 
see  in  country  towns  or  even  in  the  farming  districts. 
There  may  be  two  reasons  assigned  for  this  ;  one  is 
that  business  men  realize  that  it  does  not  pay  as  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to  use  a  horse  in  such 
condition  that  he  cannot  peform  his  full  amount  of 
labor.  Another  reason  is  that  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  pretty  likely  to  look 
after  any  one  driving  a  horse  not  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition.  The  pavements  upon  which  city  horses  travel 


are  much  harder  upon  their  feet  than  the  country 
roads  or  farms ;  but  a  horse  badly  lamed  or  galled 
or  suffering  in  any  other  way  would  not  be  tol¬ 
erated  long  in  the  city.  We  find,  too,  many  times  that 
city  teamibters  are  more  careful  for  the  comfort  of 
their  horses.  Large  numbers  of  them  provide  covers 
of  one  kind  or  another  for  their  heads  in  warm 
weather.  It  pays,  too;  “  a  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast.”  ^ 

Why  shouldn’t  a  farmer  make  himself  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  possible  at  all  times  ?  A  noticeable  feature  at 
many  farmers’  meetings,  picnics,  excursions,  etc. ,  dur¬ 
ing  warm  weather,  is  the  heavy,  warm,  uncomfortable 
clo’-hing — usually  black — worn  by  most  farmers.  Why 
they  consider  it  best  to  array  themselves  in  this  man¬ 
ner  when  they  go  out  for  relaxation  and  recreation,  is 
incomprehensible.  City  people  don’t  do  it.  One  sees 
them  dressed  in  outing  shirts,  thin  coats  and  trousers, 
no  vests,  light  straw  hats  or  caps  ;  the  whole  outfit 
frequently  not  weighing  over  two  or  three  pounds  and 
costing  not  more  than  from  $5  to  $8.  Sach  a  rig  is 
much  cheaper,  too.  On  the  score  of  economy,  then,  it 
would  seem  preferable,  as  well  as  on  that  of  comfort. 
Why  should  the  farmer  swelter  in  heavy  black  cloth¬ 
ing,  a  “biled”  shirt,  stiff  collar  and  black  hat  when  it 
is  so  entirely  unnecessary  ? 

• 

The  Jersey  herd  at  Thorndale  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  practical  value  of  pedigree.  The  foundation  of 
this  herd  was  selected  for  its  pedigree  and  butter 
record.  The  blood  of  the  various  families  of  Jerseys 
that  show  high  butter  yield  was  skillfully  blended, 
and  each  animal  had  to  be  strong  and  healthy.  The 
milk  of  these  cows  has  been  weighed  for  years,  and 
culling  and  weeding  has  been  done  on  the  record  of 
the  scales  and  not  by  pedigree.  To-day  it  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  the  animals  that  lead  the  herd  for  profit 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  ones  with  the  best  blood — that  is, 
the  ones  that  show  the  best  ancestry.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  the  value  of  a  good  pedigree  of 
the  ability  of  the  Jersey  cow  to  retain  and  prove  the 
good  qualities  of  her  ancestors.  And  this  remarkable 
power  would  be  even  more  apparent  in  a  herd  of 
grade  calves  out  of  a  Jersey  bull. 

ft 

On  page  380  we  give  some  disagreeable  facts  about 
“  Preservaline,”  the  humbug  compound  which  certain 
frauds  are  trying  to  sell  to  farmers.  Not  satisfied 
with  what  it  used  to  be,  we  determined  to  find  out 
what  it  is.  A  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  called 
at  the  place  where  the  stuff  is  sold  and  tried  to  obtain 
a  sample.  For  some  reason,  the  proprietors  failed  to 
have  a  sample  on  hand,  but  through  a  friend  we  ob¬ 
tained  one  by  mail,  and  sent  it  to  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  analysis.  Here  is  the  report : 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1894. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  : 

Gentlemen — The  sample  of  Preservaline  which 
you  sent  consists  mainly  of  borax. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  Collier,  Director. 

Those  who  are  simple  enough  to  go  and  put  borax 
into  milk  that  human  beings  are  to  drink,  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  public  expense.  The  knaves  who 
sell  borax  under  the  name  of  “  Preservaline  ”  deserve 
to  bo  driven  out  of  the  business.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  have  too  many  partners  in  the  agricultural  press. 
Papers  are  advertising  this  fraud,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  even  though  we  show  up  its  real  character 
in  the  blackest  type  we  have.  Now  let  us  see  how 
many  of  these  papers  will  take  out  the  advertisement  I 
Borax  can  be  bought  at  10  cents  a  pound  in  large  lots, 
yet  these  humbugs  are  charging  from  30  to  50  cents  a 
pound  for  it  under  the  name  of  “  Preservaline.” 

ft 

Thebe  are  several  points  in  Mr.  Grundy’s  article, 
page  433,  that  are  worth  thinking  over.  First,  farmers 
want  skilled  hands — that  is,  they  want  hands  who 
know  how  to  milk,  plow,  run  a  mower  and  do  the  work 
of  the  farm  skillfully  and  well.  The  farmer  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  his  farm  pay  him  cannot  give  the  time 
needed  to  educate  green  hands.  Most  of  the  town  work¬ 
men  would  have  to  give  their  labor  and  board  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  any  profit  from  their 
work.  Second,  are  farmers  too  .hard  on  their  hired 
men  ?  There  is  a  good  chance  for  an  argument  here. 
With  the  present  prices  for  farm  produce,  a  man  must 
do  a  good  deal  of  work  to  leave  any  profit  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  after  drawing  $20  per  month  and  board.  Hired 
men  may  be  overworked  in  some  instances,  but  in 
others  that  we  know  of,  they  are  not.  We  think  Mr. 
Grundy  takes  an  extreme  view  of  the  case.  What  he 
would  do  as  an  individual  is  one  thing  ;  whether  his 
own  opinion  should  be  taken  as  general  advice  is  an¬ 
other.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  it  is  possible  for 
young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  at  farm  work 
and  management,  to  secure  places  on  farms  where  they 
will  be  in  one  sense  partners.  Not  tenants  as  that 


term  is  generally  understood,  but  sharers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  profits  of  the  farm,  after  the  plan  suggested 
on  page  397,  for  example.  We  do  not  believe  in  forc¬ 
ing  men  to  stay  on  the  farm  when  their  natural  in¬ 
clinations  are  toward  some  other  industry.  Agriculture 
would  be  better  off  if  all  the  men  who  prefer  mining  or 
carpentering  or  clerking  were  to  leave  the  farm  and 
stay  away  from  it.  To  say  that  farming  to-day  does 
not  offer  possibilities  as  great  as  are  to  be  found  in 
other  industries,  for  men  well  fitted  by  nature  and 
temperament  for  farm  life,  is  not  correct — at  least 
not  in  the  Eastern  States. 

ft 

Eveby  now  and  then  the  road  question  comes  close 
home  to  us.  In  a  certain  township  in  Sullivan  County, 
N,  Y.,  the  three  road  districts  combined  and  bought  a 
road  machine.  It  was  agreed  that  tax  payers  should 
“work  out”  half  time  and  pay  the  balance  in  cash — 
for  example,  a  man  with  $6  road  tax  would  work  three 
days  and  pay  $3.  In  this  way,  the  machine  was  paid 
for.  The  roads  have  never  been  kept  in  better  shape. 
The  machine  not  only  does  better  surface  work  than 
any  other  tool,  but  it  is  far  more  rapid  and  enables 
the  same  force  and  power  to  cover  three  times  the 
area  worked  in  the  old  way.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  farm  in  this  township.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  farm  is  worth  $300  more  to-day  than  it  was  before 
the  'machine  was  started  on  the  roads  running  to  it. 
That  is  to  say,  better  roads  have  made  the  farm  so 
much  more  accessible  that  it  will  earn  the  interest  on 
that  increase  of  valuation. 

ft 

BREVITIES. 

He  mar  rack  In  the  church  as  a  saint, 

But  la  truth  he's  a  miserable  sinner, 

That  fellow  who  makes  a  complaint 
If  he  can't  have  a  hot  Sunday  dinner. 

He  couldn't,  to  save  his  own  life. 

His  appetite  take  a  big  stitch  In.; 

An  anarchist  out  of  his  wife 

He’d  make  In  the  heat  of  the  kitchen. 

Then  out  with  the  lire  In  the  stove; 

Cool  dinners  hot  Sundays  are  best. 

Sit  down  In  the  shade  of  the  grove 
And  give  the  good  housewife  a  rest. 

Take  a  reef  In  your  “slackness.” 

Whines  and  llokers  go  together. 

The  sole  end  of  life— under  foot. 

HOLD  all  your  views  subject  to  change. 

Tar  one  row  of  tomatoes  pruned  and  staked. 

What  berry  gives  you  the  longest  succession  of  fruit? 

Cake  and  kerosene  keep  beds  of  men  and  berries  clean. 

Who  framed  the  constitution  that  governs  your  family  7 
lE  you  are  a  laborer,  see  that  you  are  worthy  of  your  higher. 

Better  keep  the  bull  out  of  the  herd.  Give  him  a  private  apart¬ 
ment. 

You  show  what  you  are  made  of  by  the  way  you  face  disappoint¬ 
ment  1 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  man  who  models  a  lamb's  tall  after  that 
of  a  dog  ? 

Sokby  we  can’t  say  better  things  about  the  Dorset  Horned  Sheep 
breeders— page  436. 

“If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed— try,  try  agalnl”  That's  what  we 
advise  about  Crimson  clover. 

The  wits  of  that  workman  are  wandering  or  lax  who  drives  a  small 
stake  with  the  back  of  his  ax. 

Does  the  Soolallst  take  for  his  own  family  a  small  edition  of  the 
laws  he  would  propose  for  the  country  7 
WE  wish  to  know  more  about  that  matter  brought  up  on  page  436. 
Why  do  cows  leave  good  water  for  swill  7 
Thbt  tell  us  a  tall  is  a  rudder— that  a  bob -tailed  animal  cannot 
turn  BO  quickly.  Where  Is  the  rabbit's  rudder  7 
What’8  In  a  name?  Forty  cents  a  pound,  when  you  buy  borax  for 
10  cents,  name  It  “Preservaline”  and  sell  U  for  60. 

You  may  depend  on  a  leather  patch  to  keep  your  mower  straight  If 
you  like  (page  428)  but  you  would  better  start  right. 

WOULD  It  pay  yon  to  spend  10  cents  a  week  per  cow  to  fight  flies 
successfully  7  Would  that  mean  10  cents'  worth  of  milk  extra  7 
OUK  teachings  creep  out  Into  acts  as  folks  assimilate  their  facts. 
Leave  undigested  facts  in  mind  and  mental  colic  comes  behind. 

Nuksekymen  generally  report  good  sales  this  year  in  all  goods  ex¬ 
cept  purely  ornamentals.  People  are  not  "  sllcalng  up  ”  much  these 
times. 

They  seem  to  be  having  a  bad  time  with  potato  beetles  In  the 
Northwest.  We  learn  of  one  dealer  In  St.  Paul  who  has  sold  this  sea¬ 
son  187  tons  of  Paris-green. 

You  don't  need  Government  oo  Urol  of  railroads  half  as  much  as 
you  do  self-control  of  yourself.  If  you  don’t  control  yourtelr,  the 
Government  will  have  to— that’s  sure. 

Let  some  antl-ple  eater  tell  us  why  plain  apple  pie  Is  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  health  than  apple  sauce  and  bread.  Point  out  the  difference, 
too,  between  custard  pie  and  crackers  and  milk  t 
The  dally  papers  tell  ns  of  large  sales  of  green,  half-grown  plums 
In  western  New  York.  It  is  said  that  these  plums  are  pickled  and  sold 
as  olives.  So  good  an  authority  as  8.  D.  Willard  says  he  never  heard 
of  the  trade. 

Most  people  have  seen  the  top  which  spins  for  five  minutes  or  more 
by  the  force  obtained  by  winding  a  string  around  a  spindle  and 
forcibly  unwinding  It.  In  Switzerland  they  have  a  Babcock  cream 
tester  working  oa  this  principle. 

The  story  we  hear  from  the  South  is  generally  to  the  effect  that 
farmers  are  buying  less  food  for  their  families  and  llye  stock,  and  in 
general  saving  cash  by  diversifying  crops.  Don’t  forget  that  much 
of  this  Is  due  to  the  work  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance. 

AN  Idle  strawberry  bed  is  a  paradise  for  weeds.  If  it  has  done  bear¬ 
ing,  plow  It  up  and  get  some  useful  orop  started.  If  you  are  after 
another  crop,  mow  at  once  after  fiultlng  and  burn  as  soon  as  dry. 
That  means  death  to  many  insects  and  fungous  diseases. 

WE  are  glad  te  have  the  women  folks  give  their  Ideas  as  to  how 
machines  for  saving  housework  should  be  made.  The  wt  men  know 
what  tl'ey  want.  Let  them  give  Inyentors  an  Idea.  We  want  machines 
that  will  make  housework  seem  more  dlgnlfled  to  the  men  folks. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

“  I  BEAD  your  exposure  of  Hayt,”  said  a  commissioil 
mercliant,  “  and  you  did  a  jfood  thing  in  showing 
him  up.  But  there  are  plenty  more  just  like  him. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  quote  prices  a  little  higher 
than  reputable  dealers  can  afford  to  pay,  and  they 
can  secure  all  the  goods  they  want.  I  know  of  a 
man  who  did  business  from  several  different  cities  be¬ 
sides  New  York,  under  different  names,  of  course. 
He  wrote  to  creameries  all  over  the  country,  stating 
the  advantages  he  enjoyed  for  handling  superior 
goods,  and  hinting  at  prices  far  above  the  regular 
market  price.  Incidentally,  he  asked  for  a  sample 
shipment  of  two  or  three  tubs.  He  got  the  samples 
from  nearly  every  one,  but  none  of  them  ever  heard 
from  him  again.  Do  you  know  that  any  man  with 
any  gumption  and  the  disposition  to  defraud,  can 
start  in  the  commission  business  in  this  city,  make 
$50,000  by  such  practices  in  a  short  time,  disappear 
and  no  one  know  where  he  has  gone  ?  ”  Yet  farmers 
will  continue  to  ship  to  such  parties  who  have  no 
recommendations  other  than  their  promise  to  secure 
higher  prices.  ^ 

Thebe  is,  apparently,  no  end  to  the  devices  for 
making  easier  work  of  dairying.  Most  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  separators  have  had  in  view  increased  work 
and  greater  skimming  capacity.  Now  we  are  told  of 
a  little  machine  called  the  “  Humming  Bird,”  calcu¬ 
lated  to  separate  15  gallons  an  hour.  It  stands  on  an 
ordinary  table  and  is  only  13  inches  high  without  the 
feed  can.  As  to  the  method  of  working  it,  we  are 
told : 

The  operator  having,  If  dailred,  taken  a  comfortable  seat,  pulls  a 
short  handle  attached  to  a  cord  wound  on  a  puller,  and  thus  sets  the 
machine  In  motion.  When  this  cord  Is  pulled  right  out,  and  the  hand 
Is  Ciased,  It  Is  automatlcallr  re-wound,  ready  for  another  pull,  and  so 
on.  Moreover,  as  there  Is  no  heavy  gearing  to  act  as  a  brake,  the 
separator  will  maintain  Us  momentum  for  a  time  while  the  dairymaid 
Is  re-fllllng  the  tin  with  milk  or  doing  other  short  Jobs  about  the  dairy. 

This  might  be  called  a  pocket  separator.  We  do  not 
see  what  useful  purpose  such  a  toy  will  have.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  tendency  is  everywhere  toward  larger 
operations  and  saving  in  expense  by  producing  more 
without  extra  force.  ^ 

Eveby  year  the  interest  in  new  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  becomes  more  marked.  Men  who  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  confined  their  operations  to  a  few  standard 
varieties  now  have  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  newer  sorts 
under  test.  It  pays  them  to  do  so.  For  example,  take 
this  note  from  W.  D.  Barns  : 

While  our  Bubachs  and  Sharpless  have  been  fine,  the  Beder  Wood 
has  been  by  far  our  best  market  berry.  Daring  the  hot  weather,  I  saw 
In  a  store  a!crate?of  them  picked  Saturday  morning  that  were  clean 
and  bright  on  Monday  morning.  Though  not  nearly  as  large,  they 
yield  more  quarts  than  either  other  variety  and  hold  their  size  well 
during  the  season.  Our  first  picking  of  them  was  June  4.  Our  first 
Bubachs  were  picked  June  12.  First  Sharpless  a  few  days  later.  June 
19, 1  shipped  to  New  Vork  to  the  same  commission  firm  seven  orates  of 
Snarpless  and  two  orates  of  the  Beder  Wood.  The  Sharpless  were 
extra  fine  and  so  marked,  but  the  Beder  Wood  brought  one  cent  par 
quart  more  than  the  others.’’ 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  statement  how  it  pays  to 
know  the  characteristics  of  different  varieties.  It  is  a 
matter  of  breeding  and  pedigree — not  only  that,  but 
adaptability  to  soil  and  location,  and  practical  men  in 
the  future  will  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
testing  of  varieties.  ^ 

OuB  Canadian  friend,  Richard  Gibson,  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  beef  cajttle.  In  his  cold  climate,  comfortable  barns 
are  needed  and  indoor  feeding  must  be  carried  on  for 
many  months.  At  present  prices  for  beef,  Canadian 
steers  are  profitable  for  two  reasons  only — the  skillful 
feeder  can  get  a  better  price  for  his  grain  and  hay 
from  the  steer  than  he  can  from  the  middleman,  and 
the  resulting  manure  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the 
farm.  But  for  a  fair  value  on  the  manure,  steer  feed¬ 
ing  would  not  pay.  Lately  Mr.  Gibson  has  seen  how 
they  fatten  steers  in  the  West.  There  were  400  dis¬ 
horned  steers  running  like  sheep  in  two  yards.  Grain 
and  hay  were  constantly  before  them  in  self-feeders 
and  racks.  Open  sheds  provided  shelter  nights  and 
stormy  days.  Two  men  with  wagons  can  haul  the 
grain  and  fodder  needed  simply  as  chores.  When  this 
cheap  method  was  compared  with  the  Canadian  labor 
of  foot  pulping,  grinding,  cutting  and  barn  cleaning, 
no  wonder  Mr.  Gibson  was  led  to  say  in  the  Farmers’ 
Advocate : 

It  Boomed  a  careless  way  of  feeding,  with  corn  and  hay  before  them 
all  the  time;  itlll,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  in  Canada 
cannot  compete  with  the  Western  feeder,  and  that  should  there  be  a 
reclproolty  treaty  with  the  United  States  I  feel  satisfied  my  village 
butcher  would  be  cutting  up  Western-fed  beef. 

It  certainly  looks  that  way.  Instead  of  being  a  waste¬ 
ful  process,  this  method  of  feeding  Western  steers  is 
founded  on  scientific  principles.  Dishorning  has 
revolutionized  the  business  because  it  economizes 
space,  while  the  hogs  that  follow  the  cattle  make  use 
of  about  all  the  undigested  food.  The  one  thing 
needed  is  better  and  warmer  shelter,  and  that  will 
come.  Things  have  certainly  come  to  a  curious  pass 
when  the  tariff  alone  keeps  the  dressed  beef  out  of 


Canada.  That  trade  rained  the  old  live  stock  hus¬ 
bandry  at  the  East,  but  farmers  have  learned  to  be 
satisfied  so  long  as  they  can  have  the  blood  and  bone 
from  Western  slaughter  houses  to  use  on  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  is  either  that  or  be  satisfied  with  the 
smaller  markets  which  the  dressed  beef  cannot  reach. 

• 

Dubing  the  past  few  years  the  methods  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  keeping  goods  in  cold  storage  have  been 
greatly  improved.  This  improvement  has  been  mostly 
in  the  line  of  large  establishments  in  cities  rather 
than  in  the  smaller  outfits  for  country  places.  In  one 
sense,  this  is  unfortunate  because  the  farmer  needs 
these  storage  houses  nearer  his  fields.  The  present 
development  is  more  in  the  interests  of  holders  and 
middlemen.  The  possibilities  of  cold  storage  for  butter 
alone  are  remarkable.  For  example,  butter  may  be 
made  in  June  on  grass  alone  at  a  few  cents  a  pound. 
Let  it  be  made  with  the  accumulator  and  at  once  put 
into  cold  storage  in  the  grain,  and  kept  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  until  Christmas.  It  may  then  be  taken  out 
daily,  worked  into  pats  or  blocks,  and  sold  for  fresh 
winter  butter.  All  this  is  possible — in  fact  it  has  been 
done  already  on  a  small  scale.  It  simply  serves  to 
show  how  invention  and  scientific  discovery  may  be 
used  to  benefit  agriculture.  The  regret  is  that  most 
of  the  profit  in  such  enterprises  goes  to  those  who  do 
least  actually  to  make  or  create  the  goods  that  are 
handled.  ^ 

Cebtain  fiorists  in  this  country  and  abroad  have 
organized  a  system  that  will  enable  a  person  to  order 
fiowers  by  telegraph  to  be  sent  to  any  address  in  any 
city.  For  example,  a  person  in  New  York  wants  to 
have  fiowers  sent  to  a  certain  street  in  Chicago  or 
even  in  Paris.  He  goes  to  the  florist’s  store  in  New 
York,  gives  his  order  and  pays  for  it.  The  florist  at 
once  takes  charge,  and  by  means  of  a  thorough  organ¬ 
ization,  is  able  to  telegraph  the  order  to  any  large 
city,  sure  that  it  will  be  promptly  carried  out.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  evident — it  is  a  co  nven- 
ience  to  the  buyer  and  a  saving  in  all  ways.  The 
point  is  that  business  organization  and  a  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding,  will  enable  these  florists  to  conduct  a 
business  at  long  range.  There  is  a  lesson  here  for 
farmers.  Too  many  of  them  are  doing  an  individual 
business.  Not  only  do  they  lack  the  ability  to  guaran¬ 
tee  a  sufficient  amount  of  produce,  but  their  range  of 
trade  is  shortened  and  they  cannot  make  a  perfect 
use  of  the  telegraph  or  even  the  mails.  What  the 
farmer  (irows,  must  be  sold  about  as  the  florists  handle 
their  flowers.  Unless  the  farmers  do  it  themselves,  the 
middlemen  will  do  it  and  charge  well  for  the  service. 

« 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  showiug  ho)r  little  the 
English  Agricultural  Department  has  done  for  English 
farmers  shows  what  European  countries  are  doing. 
In  France,  we  are  told  the  Agricultural  Department 
not  only  conducts  experiments  and  offers  premiums, 
but  has  secured  reductions  of  rates  on  railroads  in 
favor  of  agriculture.  The  Government  has  also 
placed  $20,000,000  to  the  credit  of  a  bank  for  the 
special  purpose  of  loaning  to  farmers  at  four  per  cent. 
In  Germany,  public  money  is  also  loaned  to  farmers  at 
per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  improving  holdings. 
So  long  as  this  interest  is  paid  the  loan  cannot  be 
called  in,  but  the  tenant  can  pay  it  at  convenience. 
In  Austria,  vast  sums  are  spent  to  maintain  first-class 
breeding  horses  with  service  free  to  farmers  and  to 
furnish  bulls,  rams  and  boars  at  lowest  cost  prices. 
The  Government  also  has  power  to  relieve  needy 
farmers  from  taxation.  In  Belgium,  the  farmer  has 
even  greater  advantages,  as  he  has  reduced  railroad 
rates  and  can  send  manure  on  waterways  free  of 
charge.  The  railroads  too,  make  no  charge  for  butter, 
milk  or  eggs  when  the  owner  travels  with  the  goods. 
Of  course,  all  these  rules  and  laws  take  a  certain 
amount  of  business  from  the  banker,  breeder  or  rail¬ 
road.  We  have  not,  apparently,  come  to  a  point  in 
this  country  where  public  sentiment  will  approve  of 
such  “Paternalism,”  but  are  we  not  on  the  way  to  it  ? 

m 

A  VOLUME  might  be  written  on  the  methods  of  de¬ 
livering  milk  practiced  In  different  countries.  A  good 
share  of  the  world’s  milk  is  delivered  in  the  original 
package — that  is,  the  cow  is  driven  about  from  house 
to  house  and  the  milk  drawn  off  as  needed.  We 
know  of  a  baby  that  was  fed  on  asses’  milk — the  aas 
trotting  behind  the  carriage  in  which  the  family 
traveled  through  Italy.  Between  such  a  primitive 
delivery  and  the  modern  system  of  delivering  in  glass 
bottles,  there  is  a  wide  stretch.  You  may  judge  for 
yourself  wherq  the  method  pictured  on  our  first  page 
comes  in.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  and  shows  an  every  day  scene.  The  girl 
travels  about  from  house  to  house  with  the  little  dog 
cart  and  delivers  the  milk  to  customers.  The  cans, 
you  will  notice,  are  of  somewhat  different  shape  from 
ours.  They  are  always  polished  till  they  shine  like 
silver,  and  everything  about  the  outfit  is  neat  and 


clean  as  can  be.  Who  wouldn’t  prefer  to  be  served  by 
such  a  milkmaid  rather  than  by  an  unshorn  man 
with  dirty  shirt  and  overalls  and  boots  plastered  with 
manure  ?  One  singular  thing  about  the  outfit  is  the 
difference  between  the  size  of  the  dog  and  his  load. 
We  are  told  that  these  trained  Belgium  dogs  are  very 
strong,  that  they  pull  their  burdens  with  ease.  We 
wish  the  time  might  come  in  this  country  when  the 
dog  could  show  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  honest 
work.  It  will  be  a  long  time  hence,  we  fear. 

• 

Why  is  there  so  much  talk  about  the  woman’s 
money  ?  If  a  woman  is  married  to  a  man,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  one,  and  what  belongs  to  one,  belongs 
equally  to  the  other.  This  is  the  theory,  but,  like 
many  other  beautiful  theories,  the  practice  doesn’t 
seem  to  conform  in  many  cases.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  many  women  fairly  have  to  beg  for  the  little 
money  they  need  for  personal  expenses.  As  a  rule, 
women  are  more  careful  of  money  then  men ;  they 
look  more  closely  after  the  small  outlays,  and  make  a 
dollar  go  further.  Men,  generally,  will  not  admit 
this,  and  in  practice  will  not  act  up  to  it.  Many  young 
women,  who  to-day  are  independently  self-sup¬ 
porting,  cannot  afford  to  marry,  for  business  reasons. 
A  story  is  told  of  one  of  these  who  held  an  important 
clerkship  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington. 
She  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  young  man 
who  in  the  liberality  of  his  infatuation,  told  her  that 
if  she  married  him,  she  need  work  no  more.  That  he 
would  take  her  and  her  dependent  mother,  not  to 
mention  other  relatives,  to  the  West,  and  they  would 
live  independently  and  happily.  “I  have  an  income 
of  $lf500  per  year,”  proualy  asserted  this  magnani¬ 
mous  young  man.  “But  I  have  a  salary  of  $3,000 
now,”  replied  the  self-sufficient  young  woman.  They 
didn’t  go  West.  Woman  has  shown  herself  equal  to 
the  emergencies  of  life,  and  she  certainly  will  show 
herself  able  to  cope  with  whatever  problems  present 
themselves  to  her.  The  man  who  would  malign  wo¬ 
man  by  the  assertion  that  she  doesn’t  know  how  to 
care  for  and  use  money,  and  isn’t  to  be  trusted  with 
It,  certainly  gives  strong  evidence  of  never  having  had 
a  woman  for  a  mother. 

« 

Westebn  farmers  continue  their  call  for  an  increased 
use  of  silver  as  money.  At  the  State  convention  of  al¬ 
most  every  party,  the  delegates  from  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  have  almost  invariably  demanded  some  consid¬ 
eration  for  silver  coinage.  The  latest  thing  of  im¬ 
portance  in  this  line  is  an  interview  with  ex-Speaker 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  states  the  novel  proposition 
that  our  tariff  should  be  used  to  force  other  nations 
into  an  agreement  with  this  country  to  accept  a  stated 
ratio  for  the  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  Reed’s  exact  words 
are  : 

It  Is  eviaentlr  Imuortant  for  debtor  nations,  ga  which  list  we  stand 
first,  to  ralae  the  pries  of  silver  and  thereby  reduce  that  bounty  on 
exports  whloh  Asia  now  enjoys.  This  can  be  beat  done  by  a  monetary 
agreement  with  other  natlonH  favorable  to  silver,  and  by  such  a  scale 
of  high  tariffs  against  those  nations  whloh  reject  monetary  agreement 
as  will  go  far  to  Insure  us  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  In  short,  a 
higher  price  for  sliver,  by  reducing  Asiatic  exports  to  Europe,  will  In¬ 
crease  ours;  add  to  this  a  high  tariff,  and  we  can  keep  gold  at  homo, 
or  at  least,  if  it  leaves  us,  it  will  quickly  come  back  again. 

In  other  words,  as  we  understand  this,  a  nation  that 
will  not  join  us  in  an  agreement  to  use  more  silver  as 
money  would  be  forced  to  pay  higher  duties  on  goods 
sent  to  this  country.  This  programme  appears  to  find 
some  supporters  here,  though  many  regard  it  as  a  poli¬ 
tician’s  move  to  keep  up  the  tariff.  The  Financial 
News,  the  leading  financial  paper  of  London,  has  this 
to  say  about  it : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  It  that  If  the  U  nlted  States  were  to 
adopt  a  silver  basis  to-morrow,  Brlt'sh  trade  would  be  ruined  befo  e 
the  year  was  out.  Every  American  Industry  would  be  protected,  not 
only  at  home,  but  In  every  other  market.  Of  course  the  States  would 
suffer  to  a  certain  extent  through  having  to  pay  her  obligations  abroad 
In  gold;  but  the  loss  on  exchange  under  this  head  would  be  a  mere 
drop  In  the  bucket  compared  with  the  profit  to  be  reaped  from  the 
markets  of  South  America  and  Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  Europe.  It  has 
been  a  piece  of  luck  for  ns  that  It  has  nevar  before  occurred  to  the 
Americans  to  scoop  us  out  of  the  world’s  markets  by  going  on  a  silver 
basis,  and  It  might  serve  us  right  If,  Irritated  by  the  contemptuous 
apathy  of  our  Government  to  the  gravity  of  the  silver  problem,  the 
Americans  retaliate  by  freezing  out  gold.  It  could  easily  be  done. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  statement  from  such  a 
source.  It  is  very  safe  to  say  that  the  silver  question 
is  nowhere  near  a  settlement. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thosb  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  Inquiring  for  houses  to  han¬ 
dle  ginseng  toot,  will  do  well  to  ship  to  Lllrsb  &  Lowenstein,  176  Cham¬ 
bers  Street,  New  York.  The  market  quotation  at  present  writing  is 
<2  to  is. 

Fifty-thuee  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  Is  not  bad.  This  Is  the 
yield  of  the  wheat  offered  for  seed  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Nichols,  Easton,  Md. 
Mr.  Nichols  tells  us  that  It  ripens  a  week  earlier  than  Fultz  and  is  a 
much  heavier  ylelder. 

Tui  Dorset-Horn  sheep  are  fast  coming  Into  prominence,  and  are 
sure  to  grow  In  favor  as  the  demand  for  mutton  sheep  Increases, 
J.  D.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Jr.,  Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farm.  Greene, 
N.  Y  ,  Is  offering  some  choice  registered  and  grade  specimens  of  this 
breed.  Just  what  Is  wanted  for  grading  flicks. 

The  reputation  of  The  Appletoa  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 ,  was  well 
sustained  by  their  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  In  Chicago,  their  many 
awards  setting  forth  tnat  their  machines  excel  lu  strength,  durability, 
simplicity  of  constiuctlon  and  ease  of  operation.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  in  need  of  flist-clais  goods,  tread  powers,  sweep  horse  powers, 
grinding  mills,  corn  ihellers,  feed  cutters,  wood  saws,  etc.,  they  should 
send  for  their  large  Illustrated  catalogue,  whloh  gives  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  all  their  machines.  The  catalogue  will  be  mailed 
free  by  mentioning  The  U.  N.-Y. 


NOr£  AND  COMMENT. 

\Vk  shall  consider  the  Sunday  dinner  soon.  How 
may  it  be  served  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  family 
and  yet  allow  the  housewife  the  rest  so  much  needed  ? 

?  §  ? 

“  Man  and  Woman,”  by  Havelock  Ellis,  contains  the 
following  : 

The  respecttye  htnesa  of  men  and  women  for  any  kind  of  work  or 
any  kind  of  privilege,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  open  experi¬ 
ment  •  •  *  An  exaggerated  anxiety  lest  natural  law  be  over¬ 
thrown  Is  misplaced.  7 he  world  is  not,  so  insecurely  poised. 

That  assurance  ought  to  be  comforting  to  that  part  of 
humanity  who  are  very  much  worried  lest  the  world 
be  turned  upside  down  And  it  can  be  relied  upon  ; 
so  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage  be  granted,  remember  that  the  world  is  perfectly 
able  to  maintain  its  equilibrium.  The  inequality  of 
privileges  hitherto  accorded  to  men  and  women  is 
about  as  unbalanced  a  condition  as  is  possible. 


THE  WOMAN’S  MONEY. 

LET  EACH  ONE  HAVE  WHAT  HE  EABNS. 

HE  subject  has  been  under  discussion,  “  How 
shall  a  woman  earn  her  spending  money  ?”  I 
shall  speak  of  the  married  woman,  especially,  as  the 
unmarried  are  not  usually  confined  at  home,  but  are 
at  liberty  to  go  out  and  seek  employment,  if  not 
needed  at  home.  If  they  are  needed  at  home,  they 
should  be  paid  for  their  work  just  as  any  other  laborer 
is.  I  believe  fully  that  the  “  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire”  whether  man,  woman  or  child.  The  first 
thought  that  comes  to  me  is,  should  they  be  obliged  to 
go  outside  of  their  household  duties  ?  Does  the  man 
have  to  earn  the  extra  dollars  that  he  spends  on  him¬ 
self  outside  of  his  regular  work  or  does  it  not  come  out 
of  the  common  fund  ?  And  is  the  wife  or  daughter 
not  already  earning  in  doing  the  work  for  which  hired 
help  would  be  paid  from  S2. 50  to  $4  a  week  ?  Is 
she  who  does  the  work  not  entitled  to  a  share  of  its 
worth  ? 

It  makes  me  think  of  a  neighbor’s  little  boy,  who 
said  to  one  of  those  penniless  mothers  :  “Why  did  you 
not  get  the  garment  you  said  you  needed  ?”  The  re¬ 
ply  was,  “I  had  no  money.”  (Mary,  the  hired  girl, 
had  just  bought  quite  a  bill)  “  Well,  why  don’t  you 
have  money  ?  Does  pa  give  it  all  to  Mary  ?”  “  No,  he 
gives  it  to  her  to  pay  for  her  work.”  “  Well,  don’t 
you  work  too?”*  The  persistency  of  childhood.  I 
think  their  intuitions  are  generally  correct  unless  they 
have  been  outraged  by  unwise  treatment. 

The  Source  of  Heartaches. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  that  causes  the  wife  more 
heartache  than  the  money  question.  The  husband 
carries  the  pocket-book,  often  without  a  thought  that 
she  would  like  to  carry  one  too,  or  have  a  common 
one  that  she  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  as  needed. 
She  has  learned  to  go  without,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
far  as  her  own  personal  necessities  are  concerned. 
It  seems  to  her  like  begging  to  have  to  ask  for  what 
she  needs.  To  a  woman  that  earned  her  own  living 
either  by  teaching  or  other  ways,  before  she  was 
“  endowed  with  all  her  husband’s  worldly  goods,” 
it  is  a  degradation  to  ask  for  what  is  hers  by  right. 

The  solution  that  I  would  suggest  would  be  to  let 
every  woman  have  the  handling  of  the  household  ex¬ 
penses.  She  knows  better  what  is  wanted.  She 
would  not  buy  meat  enough  in  hot  weather  to  last  a 
week,  when  the  butcher  comes  every  other  day,  ne¬ 
cessitating  warming  over  and  over.  What  she  saves 
should  be  hers,  and  she  should  have  a  certain  sum 
every  month  for  her  personal  expenses,  the  amount 
to  be  according  to  the  income. 

I  would  also  give  each  child  an  allowance.  The 
wife’s  should  be  spent  as  she  chooses  ;  the  children’s 
to  be  looked  after  at  first  that  they  spend  wisely,  so  as 
to  learn  habits  of  economy.  If  now  and  then  a  pig, 
calf  or  lamb  be  given  them,  let  it  not  be  theirs  now 
and  father’s  when  it  is  grown  up.  Many  a  child  has 
been  taught  to  be  dishonest  in  that  way.  I  have  in 
mind  three  families ;  two  gave  stated  sums  to  their 
children  for  spending  money,  and  if  their  lamb  was 
grown  to  a  sheep,  or  their  pig  to  a  hog,  and  they 
were  sold,  what  the  children  did  not  want  to  invest 
in  other  ways,  the  father  would  retain  and  give  them 
his  note  for  it,  bearing  interest,  and  it  was  sacredly 
paid  when  due.  Every  one  of  those  children,  girls  in¬ 
cluded,  had  an  eye  to  business.  The  other  family 
thought  it  did  not  make  any  difference  ;  it  would  all 
be  theirs  anyway,  sometime.  The  oldest  boy,  when 
12  or  14  years  old,  after  helping  his  father  all  that  he 
needed,  would  drive  on  the  reaper  or  mower  for  a 
neighbor  who  had  no  boys  old  enough.  One  day  he 
brought  home  a  couple  of  lambs,  expecting  to  have 
them  as  his  “  very  own.”  They  were  called  his  while 


young ;  but  wnen  there  got  to  be  a  dozen  or  so  the 
father  sold  them  and  pocketed  the  money — some  $40. 
If  he  had  given  him  half  of  it,  or  his  note  for  half,  it 
would  have  been  satisfactory ;  but  not  a  cent  for  what 
he  had  got,  cared  for  and  built  hopes  on.  The  father 
was  not  a  hard  man,  only  slack ;  he  had  been  treated 
in  the  same  way,  probably,  and  did  not  realize  what 
the  outcome  would  be.  The  boy  felt  it  to  be  unjust, 
and  that  it  was  no  worse  for  him  to  get  it  back  from 
his  father  than  for  his  father  to  take  it  from  him  in 
that  way.  We  have  always  felt  that  the  boy  did  not 
make  the  man  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
treated  differently. 

Encourage  the  Children. 

The  way  of  looking  at  children  as  yours,  body  and 
soul,  and  that  all  they  earn  is  yours  by  right,  until 
they  are  of  age,  is  wrong.  How  are  they  ever  to 
learn  to  do  business  or  stand  alone  if  brought  up 
that  way  ?  It  is  no  wonder  we  have  so  few  capable, 
efiicient  men  and  women ;  let  them  have  a  share, 
and  teach  them  how  to  use  it.  Children  want  en¬ 
couragement  as  well  as  older  persons,  and  something 
to  look  forward  to  in  part  pay  for  the  exertions  they 
have  put  forth.  How  long  would  a  man  work  with¬ 
out  a  hope  that  he  would  better  his  condition  ?  It 
would  soon  become  a  treadmill  to  him.  How  much 
more  so  to  the  child. 

My  experience  has  been  that  women  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  earn  their  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
family  wherever  and  whenever  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  are  so  unselfish  that  the  first  thought  would 
be  of  the  husband  and  child.  There  is  a  real  pleasure 
in  having  money  in  your  pocket  that  you  can  spend 
without  giving  an  account  of.  Some  will  raise  poul¬ 
try  ;  but  what  if,  after  all  your  hard  work,  the  poultry 
buyer  conges  along  and  they  are  sold,  and  the  money 
pocketed  without  saying,  by  your  leave  ?  Or  the 
honey  is  carried  off  and  sold  without  any  return  to 
you,  only  the  pleasure  of  eating  your  share  with  the 
rest  ?  Do  you  wonder  there  is  heartache  in  many 
homes  on  account  of  “  man’s  inhumanity  to  man,” 
or  woman  as  the  case  may  be  ? 

In  this  age  of  the  world,  woman  should  understand 
what  her  position  is  to  be  in  the  home  before  she  enters 
it.  If  she  has  no  right  but  the  right  of  service,  she 
would  do  well  to  serve  outside  of  home,  where  there 
would  be  a  money  consideration  with  which  she  could 
do  good  to  others.  I  visited  in  one  family  where  the 
man  said  he  always  put  his  pocketbook  in  the  stand 
drawer  by  the  bed,  and  it  was  just  as  free  to  the  wife 
as  to  himself.  Of  course,  the  wife  understood  her 
husband’s  business  as  every  wife  should.  If  there  were 
bills  to  pay,  that  was  laid  aside.  I  would  commend 
that  way  to  others.  c. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WASHING. 

ANOTHER  ADVOCATE  OF  KEROSENE. 

OW  wash  day  may  be  made  easier,  and  a  more 
enjoyable  part  of  housework,  is  the  one  great 
problem  which  confronts  every  housewife  throughout 
the  land,  and  more  especially  the  farmer’s  wife. 
Monday,  or  “  blue  Monday,”  as  it  is  more  frequently 
termed,  is  generally  dreaded  and  looked  forward  to 
as  a  day  of  general  household  disturbance  by  each 
member  of  the  family.  But  this  may  be  entirely 
avoided  by  taking  Tuesday  for  wash  day,  and  by  a 
liberal  use  of  kerosene  and  soap  instead  of  main 
strength  in  performing  this  most  necessary  task. 
Monday  may  be  a  preparation  day  in  which  the  house 
is  set  in  order,  the  larder  replenished ;  for  Sun¬ 
day,  with  all  its  rest  and  quietness,  leaves  the  house 
in  more  or  less  confusion,  and  a  general  setting  in 
order  is  quite  necessary,  which  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  washing  is  quite  too  much  of  an  undertaking 
for  one  day.  Monday  evening  or  early  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  let  some  male  member  of  the  family  draw  the 
water.  They  should  also  empty  the  tubs,  and  during 
cold  or  rainy  weather  hang  out  the  clothes  as  well, 
and  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  dry  wood. 

With  me  kerosene  and  good  soap  are  the  two  great 
labor-saving  factors.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  half  bar  of  soap 
and  one  tablespoonful  of 
kerosene  for  every  two 
gallons  of  water  (if  tue 
water  is  hard  it  shou’d 
first  be  cleansed  by  the 
use  of  washing  soda),  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  wash¬ 
ing  powder.  This  must 
be  boiled  together  until 
thoroughly  blended,  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  either 
the  evening  before  or  dur- 


iug  breakfast.  Fill  the  boiler  two- thirds  full  of  water, 
and  when  boiling  hot  put  in  the  finer  white  clothes  first, 
which  have  previously  been  soaked  for  an  hour,  at  least, 
in  cold  water.  Rub  a  little  soap  on  the  more  soiled  por¬ 
tions  of  each  piece.  Let  them  boil  for  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  frequently.  Have  two  tubs  side  by  side 
on  a  good  solid  wash  bench,  high  enough  to  prevent 
too  much  stooping,  one  filled  with  cold  water  slightly 
blued,  and  the  other  partly  filled  with  warm  water. 
Remove  the  clothes  from  the  boiler  to  the  tub  con¬ 
taining  warm  water,  rub  each  piece  on  the  wash¬ 
board,  and  my  word  for  it,  they  will  not  re  quire  much 
rubbing.  Rinse  through  the  blue  water,  which  may 
be  slightly  warmed.  Starch  such  pieces  as  require  it, 
and  hang  on  the  line.  In  summer  I  always  spread  the 
white  clothes  on  the  grass  and  they  always  look  much 
whiter  for  it.  Towels  and  dishtowels  should  first  be 
rubbed  in  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  soaked 
and  made  ready  to  put  into  the  boiler  as  soon  as  the 
white  clothes  are  removed.  The  men’s  socks  should 
be  soaked  in  water  having  a  little  kerosene,  and  rub¬ 
bed  a  little  before  boiling,  as  should  their  colored 
shirts  and  the  children’s  dresses  and  aprons.  The 
colored  clothes  should  be  rinsed  in  two  waters.  The 
starch  should  be  made  while  the  clothes  are  boiling. 
I  prefer  fiour  starch  for  all  colored  clothes;  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  salt  added  while  stirring  the  fiour 
will  make  it  smooth  and  free  from  lumps,  and  gives 
the  clothes  a  glossy  appearance.  One  should  have  a 
large  wash  apron  made  of  ticking  or  brown  denim, 
with  a  large  pocket  at  the  right  side  for  holding  the 
clothespins  when  hanging  out  the  clothes.  This  kind 
of  apron  prevents  the  dress  from  becoming  soiled 
or  wet.  In  this  way  a  large  family  wash  may  be  done 
easily  by  the  housewife  alone  and  the  tubs  and  boilers 
all  dried  and  put  away  before  11  o’clock,  giving  plenty 
of  time  for  preparing  the  dinner. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  washing 
machines,  but  believe  that  it  still  remains  for  some 
fortunate  inventor  to  make  a  fortune  by  inventing  a 
washing  machine  that  will  do  a  large  washing,  with 
less  labor  and  wear  on  the  clothes  and  more  clean^ 
liness  than  by  this  method.  If  I  could  have  things 
just  as  I  wanted  them  I  would  never  wash  at  all,  but 
have  it  done  by  some  one  who  would  think  more  of 
the  remunerative  part  of  the  washing  and  less  of  the 
labor  though  it  be  done  in  the  easiest  way  possible. 

Washington.  f.  a.  h. 

A  Man  at  the  Tubs. 

As  I  wrestle  with  the  washing  for  a  family  of  seven, 
perhaps  my  experience  would  be  worth  considering, 
as  I  have  been  at  it  for  13  years.  An  invalid  wife  at 
the  beginning  of  my  washing  career  was  what  set  me  at 
it.  At  first  I  hired  the  washing  done ;  but  this  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  as  it  was  almost  as  much  trouble 
taking  it  to  the  laundry,  and  bringing  it  home  as  it 
was  to  do  it  myself.  It  was  awkward  work  for  me  at 
first,  but  now  I  can  do  a  big  washi  ng  as  quickly  and  as 
well  as  almost  any  one  can  by  hand. 

I  put  on  the  boiler  before  breakfast  early  Monday 
morning,  filling  it  with  soft  water  if  I  have  it,  if  not, 
with  hard  water,  which  I  “break”  with  sal  soda. 
After  breakfast  I  put  on  the  stove  another  boiler  two- 
thirds  full  of  water,  a  little  sal  soda  and  a  few  shavings 
of  soap.  When  the  first  boiler  of  water  is  boiling, 
I  empty  it  into  a  Western  washer,  with  two-thirds 
of  a  bar  of  soap  shaved  thin.  I  first  put  in  the  finest 
clothes,  such  as  white  table  linen  and  fine  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  follow  with  the  coarser  clothes.  As  soon 
as  the  first  are  out  of  the  washing  machine  I  put  them 
into  the  boiler  and  by  the  time  I  have  finished  the 
coarse  clothes  in  the  washer,  the  first  clothes  are 
boiled  sufficiently.  They  are  put  in  a  sudsing  water 
and  from  that  into  the  rinsing  water,  blued  with 
“paddle”  blueing.  I  say  “paddle”  blueing  because 
it  is  handy,  always  ready,  cheap,  and  never  makes  the 
clothes  streaked. 

I  usually  complete  my  washing  for  seven,  in  four 
hours.  Of  course,  if  I  could  do  as  one  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  says,  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  me,  viz. , 
“  With  plenty  of  boiling  suds,  a  man  (some  other  man) 
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to  use  the  'wringer  and  washing  naa- 
chine,  to  do  the  heavy  lifting,  a  girl  to 
help  in  the  rubbing  and  hanging  out  of 
the  clothes,  wash  day  has  few  terrors 
for  us.  ”  I  should  think  not.  The  secret 
of  success  and  a  good  job  is  a  perfect 
system. 

Let  me  say  to  the  women,  don’t  buy  a 
washing  machine  unless  you  have  a  man 
to  work  it.  With  a  machine,  a  man  to 
work  it,  a  good  wringer,  two  tubs,  two 
boilers,  and  lots  of  go-aheadativeness  you 
can  just  make  a  washing  hum. 

Kansas.  homeb  m.  rice. 


MYRA’S  GRADUATING  DRESS. 

OU  think  your  cream-colored  silk 
will  positively  not  do,  Myra, 
not  if  I  get  new  lace  for  the  neck  and 
sleeves  ?  You  have  worn  the  dress  only 
once,  and  it  is  really  very  becoming ; 
you  look  better  in  it  than  you  would  in 
white.” 

“  I  know  the  dress  is  nice  enough,  but 
it  isn’t  white,  and  white  is  the  correct 
thing ;  all  the  girls  wear  white,  they  al¬ 
ways  do  to  graduate  in,  and  I  don’t  wish 
to  be  behind  any  of  them;  most  of  the  girls 
have  their  dresses,  and  I  don’t  see  why 
I  can’t  have  mine  without  so  much  bother 
about  it.” 

“You  do  see  why,  Myra;  you  know 
very  well  that  we  have  heavy  debts  that 
must  be  paid ;  you  know  I  do  not  take 
pleasure  in  denying  you  anything  which 
will  add  to  your  enjoyment.  But  you 
should  have  independence  and  character 
enough  to  endure  this  little  trial  of  your 
pride.  Besides,  I  feel  tired,  too  tired  to 
undertake  the  making  of  the  dress,  and 
I  could  not  think  of  hiring  a  dressmaker; 
those  who  do  nice  work  charge  such 
high  prices.” 

“  But,  mother,  I  just  can’t  graduate  in 
anything  but  white.  I  would  be  so  con¬ 
spicuous  people  would  say,  ‘why,  there’s 
a  girl  who  doesn’t  know  enough  to  get  a 
graduating  dress;’  ”  and  Myra  bent  over 
her  Latin  lesson  with  a  determined 
frown. 

Mrs.  Gray  thought  back  over  her  own 
school  days  ;  how  happy  she  had  been, 
and  how  little  her  happiness  had  de¬ 
pended  upon  dress.  How  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple  had  been  her  own  graduating  dress. 
It  had  been  white,  it  is  true,  but  she  had 
made  it,  yes,  cut  and  made  it,  all  her¬ 
self,  and  she  had  been  but  16.  How  had 
it  come  about  that  Myra  had  grown  up 
without  being  able  to  make  a  garment 
for  herself  ?  Mrs.  Gray  believed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  young  girls  learning  how  to  be 
domestic — she  always  strongly  advocated 
teaching  them  how  to  sew,  to  cook,  and 
to  keep  house  ;  but  Myra  was  always  so 
busy  with  her  school  work,  she  never 
had  time  to  learn  these  homely  arts. 
There  was  always  a  Latin  lesson,  a  bit 
of  painting,  or  a  new  piece  to  learn  on 
the  piano ;  so  Myra  had  no  thought  of 
taking  a  stitch  in  the  prospective  dress. 

“  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,”  said  Mrs. 
Gray.  “  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
look  shabby  when  you  are  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  your  class.” 

But  even  while  Mrs.  Gray  was  plan¬ 
ning  how  to  make  the  pittance  in  her 
purse  multiply  itself  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  purchase  a  dress  suitable  for 
Myra,  her  conscience  condemned  her 
for  allowing  herself  to  deviate  from 
what  she  believed  to  be  right.  Mrs. 
Gray  had  a  very  strict  financial  code — to 
be  in  debt  was  nightmare  to  her.  She 
felt  that  one  great  cause  of  the  universal 
financial  depression  was  the  careless  ex- 
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When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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travagance  of  the  people  ;  they  lived  be¬ 
yond  their  means,  one  and  all,  rich  and 
poor.  She  therefore  felt  that  she  had 
no  right  to  spend  money  for  luxuries 
when  there  were  debts  that  should  be 
paid.  But  Myra  must  not  be  behind  the 
other  girls.  “  It  will  not  cost  very  much 
to  get  her  something  pretty  and  dainty,” 
mused  Mrs.  Gray,  “and  I  will  make  it 
myself  and  so  have  no  dressmaker’s  bill 
to  pay.”  And  so  it  was  settled  that 
Myra  should  have  a  new  dress  to  be  grad¬ 
uated  in.  Myra  had  won  her  point — as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Mamma 
was  so  accustomed  to  doing  everything 
for  her  that  she  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  “  mamma  would  see  to 
things.”  That  mamma  ever  grew  tired 
of  the  unending  round  of  duties  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  her.  It  was  so  nat¬ 
ural  to  see  mamma  always  busy  with 
mending  or  darning,  or  sewing  of  some 
kind  when  she  was  at  leisure  to  do  such 
light  work.  The  weekly  washing  and 
ironing,  the  daily  cooking  and  dishwash¬ 
ing,  and  general  honsekeeping  kept  her 
so  busy  that  all  spare  time  was  utilized 
in  doing  the  mending  and  family  sewing. 

It  was  just  a  week  before  commence¬ 
ment.  Myra’s  dress,  with  all  the  accom¬ 
paniments,  white  gloves,  white  fan, 
white  slippers,  ribbon,  laces,  etc.,  had 
been  bought.  Mrs.  Gray  was  busy  cut¬ 
ting  the  dress,  when  a  letter  came  say¬ 
ing  “  Uncle  .John’s  ”  were  coming  to 
make  a  visit.  They  were  so  glad  to 
know  they  would  be  in  time  to  see  Myra 
graduated.  “Oh,  dear!”  sighed  Mrs. 
Gray.  “  How  can  I  get  through  it  all  ?  ” 
She  went  off  to  herself  and  took  a  good 
cry  ;  she  could  not  help  it,  when  she 
thought  of  the  extra  work  of  entertain¬ 
ing  and  cooking  for  company,  of  Myra’s 
dress  which  must  be  finished  within  the 
week,  and  no  one  to  “take  hold  and 
help  her.”  “  Uncle  John’s  wife  is  so 
particular  and  must  have  everything 
just  so,  or  it  will  disagree  with  her  di¬ 
gestion.  I  remember  the  last  time  she 
was  here  she  suggested  that  I  whip  the 
whites  of  eggs  to  serve  with  cocoa — when 
I  was  thankful  to  get  the  cocoa  made  at 
all,  with  the  breakfast  to  get  and  the 
children  to  see  to.” 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  very  busy  man,  too  busy 
to  notice  that  his  wife  was  growing  thin, 
that  she  looked  somewhat  frail.  She 
went  about  her  work  just  as  she  had 
always  done,  and  so  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  anything  could  happen  to  Alice, 
Alice  was  never  sick. 

One  morning,  however,  after  the  strain 
was  past,  after  the  graduation  was  over 
and  the  company  gone,  Mrs.  Gray  fainted 
away  in  the  kitchen ;  fell  over,  as  she 
started  to  cross  the  floor,  and  in  a  week 
she  was  at  rest.  She  had  goaded  her¬ 
self  on  till  overwrought  nature  could 
endure  the  pressure  no  longer.  The 
dainty  white  graduating  dress  with  its 
lace-edge  ruffles  had  cost  more  than 
words  can  tell. 

Now  that  all  was  over,  both  Myra  and 
her  father  realized  what  “  mamma”  had 
been  to  them.  How  much  they  had  de¬ 
manded  at  her  hands,  and  how  little 
they  had  given  in  return.  It  had  been 
“  Mamma,  mamma,”  at  every  turn  ;  now 
mamma  answered  no  more  to  their  bitter 
loneliness  of  heart.  If  we  did  but  real¬ 
ize  that  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  of  a 
single  hour  of  life,  how  much  more  we 
would  live,  how  precious  would  be  each 
day,  how  dear  would  the  loved  ones 
be  to  us.  MBS.  W.  A.  KEBLEBMAN. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  POSTAGE  STAMPS, 
HOSE  who  have  been  collecting  post¬ 
age  stamps,  may  like  to  know  the 
latest  fad  in  this  line.  It  is  to  use  the 
stamps  to  decorate  a  china  plate.  These 
stamp  plates  come  in  different  sizes  and 
styles,, but  usually  have  the  openwork  rim 
through  which  a  ribbon  may  be  run. 
However,  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  a 
variety  of  stamps  will  make  pretty  even  a 
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plain  plate.  In  many  cases  the  stamps  are 
cut  into  their  component  parts,  the  scrolls 
and  vignettes,  and  these  grouped  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  design  se¬ 
lected.  This  may  be  rather  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  way  of  disposing  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  stamps.  It  does  seem  rather  ab¬ 
surd  to  make  clover  leaves  of  the  head  of 
Washington,  and  one  might  well  hesitate 
before  beginning  the  dissection  of  any 
but  the  ordinary  stamps  we  get  in  every 
mail.  For  the  person  who  doesn’t  quite 
like  the  clover-leaf  style,  and  yet  who  is 
not  a  connoisseur  in  stamps,  we  suggest 
a  happy  medium.  Decorate  a  plaque, 
vase,  or  jar  with  your  stamps.  Put  them 
on  in  a  “  hit  or  miss”  style  as  to  color, 
but  arrange  neatly  in  upright  positions, 
and  where  the  round  stamps  cut  from 
envelopes  leave  little  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  plate  or  vase  a  little  gold  paint  may 
be  judiciously  used.  With  flue  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  arranging  the  stamps,  and  just 
enough  gold  paint,  one  may  transform  an 
ordinary  earthen-ware  jar  into  a  thing 
of  beauty.  Of  course,  the  greater  variety 
of  stamps  used,  the  better  effect  possible. 
The  effect  is  much  richer,  something  like 
a  Japanese  vase,  when  the  entire  surface 
is  covered  with  the  stamps  ;  and  much 
prettier  than  those  designs  which  place 
the  Father  of  Our  Country  in  the  undig¬ 
nified  position  of  standing  on  his  head 
trying  to  imitate  a  shamrock.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  stamps  are  sometimes 
given  a  coat  of  colorless  varnish  after  be¬ 
ing  pasted  on  the  plates,  etc. 

CULLED  FROM  OTHER  COLUMNS. 

If  you  have  a  frlenrt  worth  loving, 

Love  him.  Yes,  anti  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  ere  life’s  evening 
Tinge  Ills  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 

Of  a  friend— till  he  Is  dead'' 

— Boston  'I'ranscript. 

....The  Outlook:  “An  uneducated 
woman  is  even  more  a  mistake  than  an 
uneducated  man.” 

. . .  .Anonymous  :  “  Speaking  ill  of  other 
people  is  only  a  roundabout  way  of 
bragging  about  ourselves.” 

. . .  .CoMENius  :  “  All  men  require  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  God  has  made  children  unfit 
for  other  employments  that  they  may 
have  leisure  to  learn.” 

....Kingsley:  “There  are  two  free¬ 
doms — the  false,  where  one  is  free  to  do 
what  he  likes,  and  the  true,  where  he  is 
free  to  do  what  he  ought.” 

....Good  Things:  “If  men  had  proven 
themselves  fit  supports  for  women,  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  women  that 
they  could  be  self-supporting.” 

- New  Yobk  Sun:  “Men  are  yet,  as 

they  always  have  been,  puzzled  over 
many  problems ;  let  them  seek,  more 
than  ever,  the  advice  of  the  women  ;  let 
each  sex  take  counsel  of  the  other.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Bubal  nbw-Yoekeb. 


REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

AND 

Restores  Color 

®TO 

Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 

THE 

Best  Dressing 


yC  I$uj8  our  $0  Natural  Finish  Rahy  Carr 
■  I  u  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  nxle, 
}  epnogs,  and  one  uiece  steam  best  handle.  Made  ofbesttfi:«to- 
rial,fiQcWfiaiBheo,rshable,and  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Shii  ped 
on  10 days* trial.  FKEIGUT  PAlD;no  money  requireJin 
auvance.  75.000  ia  use.  We  are  the  oldest  and  bestknnvn 
concern  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Refereoco 
^furnished  arany  time.  Make  and  sell  aothirghutwhMtwA 
H^uarantee  tol>e  as  represented,  sold  at  the  T'^st  factory 
f  pHcos.  WRITS  TO'DAY  for  our  large  FRi  iilusirated 
catalogue  oflaUstdesigns  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  00.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 


Working  Harness 

will  last  longer,  be  tough,  won’t  gall 
tlie  horses,  and  is  pleasant  to  handle  ii 
oiled  with 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

Nothing  so  good  for  women’s  and 
cliildren’s  and  men’s  shoes. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  yon  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  IlOW  TO  Takk  Carb  OF 
Leatiiek,"  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N  Y 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Every  Lady’s  Dress 

Should  be  bound  with 

Pantasote  Skirt  Binding. 

This  Is  light,  durable  and  waterproof,  though  it 
contains  no  rubber.  Sold  by  fleam,  Simpson,  Craw¬ 
ford  &  Simpson  New  York:  Jordan  Marsh  and  B.  II. 
White,  Kiston,  Mass  ;  John  Wanamaker,  Phdadel- 
phla.  Pa.;  I).  .McCarthy  &  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Chas.  Simons  Sons  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mandel  IJros.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Boggs  &  Uuel,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.  Or  at  Wholesale  only  by 

THE  PANTiSOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

WABEIIOOMS:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Factory:  Passaic,  N.  .1. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

J^r^l^Buya  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Ira- 
|L|  T  Is  proved  lllgih  Arm  HlngerNewin^;  machinw 
LU  flnely  lioiahed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
I  and  lieavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lenrs;  with 
Aiitomnlie Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cylin- 
l  der  Shuttle,  Helf-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
|spt  of  Steel  AttiichmentM;  shipped  any  whereon 
«10  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
76,000  now  In  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits. 
rnPF  €nt  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  n  b  b  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  312  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
0(3.  Every  family  should  have  Alary- 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Unrinton  Jh  Co.,  lies  Moines.  la. 


I  EWIS 

L  POWDEE 


S8  %  i.\L 

POWDEEED  AND  PEErOMED 

(PATENTED) 


The  strongCHt  and  purest  Lye 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  niio  powder  and  jiacked  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  WlU 
make  the  best  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  without  builiiitr. 
It  iu  tlie  best  forcleanslug  wa.sTe 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closeta, 
washing  bottles,  palnt.s,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  SALT  M’P’G  CO. 
Oen.  Agts.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 
—  01  — 

The  Rural  Ne’ir -Yorker, 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrtonltnral  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
munltles.  laf  They  are  buyers. 

ADVBBTI8ING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 36  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,”  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

larABBOLUTKLY  ONE  PBICM  ONLY 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equalto  8b.  6U  ,  or  8>6  marks,  or  Itfyi  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THJBS  RURAL  NEW-YORKICR, 

Cor,  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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TO  LEARN  THE  REASON,  WRITE  TO  BRAD- 


As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“BOGUS  REMEDIES.” 

Many  of  us  have  read  accounts  of 
queer  remedies  suggested  in  olden  times 
for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  diseases. 
IIow  strange  they  seem  in  these  days  of 
advanced  medical  science.  One  of  the 
strangest  of  which  we  remember  to 
have  read  was  the  belief  that  toads 
would  cure  cancers.  We  are  told  that 
the  toad  was  put  in  a  linen  bag,  all  but 
the  head,  and  that  held  against  the  can¬ 
cer.  It  was  supposed  to  suck  the  poison 
till  it  swelled  up  and  died.  Then  other 
toads  were  put  on  till  the  sore  was  re¬ 
lieved.  This  was  the  old  idea.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  it,  or  it 
never  could  have  gained  credence.  What 
was  it  ?  An  English  medical  authority 
has  just  shown  that  a  toad  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  suck.  When  injured  or  alarmed  it 
blows  itself  up  to  nearly  twice  its  ordi¬ 
nary  size,  and  when  held  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  hot  hand  it  sweats  profusely 
and  would  probably  soon  die.  The  effect 
of  its  peculiar  sweat  or  secretion  is  to 
cause  dryness,  numbness  and  a  tingling. 
That  is  probably  what  it  did  to  the  can¬ 
cer,  and  in  that  way  gave  a  sort  of 
relief  to  the  pain. 

5  2  I 

Now  you  see  those  old  fellows  got  the 
cause  badly  mixed  up  with  the  effect. 
Not  knowing  what  the  toad  really  did 
they  gave  him  more  credit  than  was  due 
him.  Not  only  that,  but  they  neglected 
other  things  that  might  have  helped 
their  cancers  and  stuck  blindly  to  the 
toads. 

What  is  the  application  of  all  this  ? 
Farming  to-day  is  suffering  from  some 
disease — let  us  call  it  a  cancer  for  con¬ 
venience.  It  is  eating  closer  and  closer 
to  the  heart,  and  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
are  moving  this  way  and  that  for  a 
remedy.  Are  not  many  of  them  trying  a 
remedy  as  useless  as  that  of  the  old  toad? 
It  may  numb  the  pain  for  the  moment, 
and  promise  great  relief,  but  in  the  end 
is  not  the  sore  still  there?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  listened  to  many  and  strange  plans 
for  curing  this  cancer.  It  has  seen  many 
a  toad  that  was  held  against  it  die  with¬ 
out  giving  permanent  relief.  What  is 
the  cure  ?  That  seems  like  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  for  an  agricultural  paper  to  invest!- 

I  I  i 

To  be  brief,  our  belief  is  that  the  chief 
reason  why  farmers  suffer  is  that  they 
have  not  developed  their  business  and 
their  social  relations  with  one  another  as 
have  men  in  other  branches  of  business. 
In  other  words,  town  and  city  trades¬ 
men  have  put  more  science  into  their 
work,  and  called  to  their  aid  more  of  in¬ 
ventive  genius.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
learned  how  to  combine  their  forces — 
how  to  cooperate,  in  fact.  As  a  result, 
they  have  called  to  their  aid  powerful 
forces — mental  as  well  as  physical.  Life 
has  been  made  sweeter  and  better  worth 
the  living  because  of  added  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  work  has  been  made  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Now  then,  our  remedy  for  a  depressed 
agriculture  is  for  farmers  to  get  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  calling  and  a  trust 
and  confidence  in  one  another  that  will 
make  coSperation  possible.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  political  farmers  or  those 
who  would  neglect  farm  operations  to 
talk  politics.  That  is  simply  not  our 
way.  Our  special  field  of  labor  is  to  try 


to  make  the  truths  of  agriculture  so 
plain  and  easy — so  soluble,  in  fact — that 
they  will  get  into  the  very  blood  of 
every  reading  and  thinking  farmer. 
That  is  our  story.  Now  you,  my  friend, 
are  requested  to  go  to  your  neighbor  and 
tell  him  what  our  platform  is,  and  that 
he  can  obtain  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  rest  of  this 
year  for  50  cents.  He  won’t  get  any  poli¬ 
tics  to  speak  of,  but  he  will  get  the 
methods  of  some  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  land,  served  up  in  a  soluble  and  at¬ 
tractive  form.  What  more  does  an  in¬ 
telligent  man  want  ? 

?  ?  I 

Now,  this  talk  about  “  Bogus  Reme¬ 
dies”  calls  up  another  matter.  One  rem¬ 
edy  that  we  have  often  urged  upon  farm¬ 
ers  is  to  get  rid  of  the  middleman’s  share 
by  dealing  with  those  who  want  their 
goods.  We  believe  this  can  be  done,  but 
unless  the  farmer  will  be  strictly  fair 
and  honorable  in  his  dealings,  this  rem¬ 
edy  will  prove  worse  than  bogus.  For 
example,  read  this  letter  : 

DeallnK  In  hay— yes,  we  would  like  to  find  some 
one  who  vonld  furnish  good  hay  by  the  car-load. 
Last  December,  we  bought  acar-load  said  to  be  flrst- 
class  Ohio  Timothy— paid  full  rates  and  were  to  have 
the  best  hay.  When  the  car  came,  we  were  notlhed 
to  go  and  see  the  hay.  We  went,  and  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  It  appeared  to  be  good  Timothy,  but  when 
we  came  to  unload  It.  we  found  everything  else  but 
Timothy  except  In  the  middle  of  the  car.  The  bales 
In  both  ends  of  the  car  were  full  of  coarse  weeds, 
overripe  clover  and  wild  grasies  of  some  sort,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  bales  were  so  moldy  that  one 
could  hardly  pound  them  apart  with  an  ax.  We  tried 
to  get  a  rebate,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Tfi^s  was  our 
first  experience  In  buying  baled  hay,  and  when  we 
buy  the  next  lot,  there  will  be  some  different  ar¬ 
rangements  made  about  the  pay.  One-half  of  that 
car  of  hay  must  have  been  baled  out  In  the  Held  dur¬ 
ing  a  heavy  thunder  shower,  or  else  a  good-sl7.ed 
stream  of  water  kept  running  Into  the  machine  while 
the  hay  was  being  baled.  SCTBB. 

Luzerne  Co..  Pa. 

Now  there  is  the  drawback  of  selling 
goods  at  long  range.  You  see,  if  this 
man  had  bought  the  goods  of  a  dealer, 
he  would  not  have  been  deceived,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  have  demanded  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  once.  It  is  the  fear  that  men 
will  take  advantage  of  them  to  unload  a 
lot  of  worthless  stuff,  that  makes  men 
fight  shy  of  long  range  buying.  We 
claim  that,  if  a  man  has  a  good  bargain 
to  offer,  he  can  dispose  of  it  by  advertis¬ 
ing  it.  Not  only  so,  but  every  time  he 
satisfies  a  customer,  he  makes  a  new  one. 
When  we  find  a  man  purposely  unload¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  worthless  stuff  on  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  do  our  best  to  warm  him  up  and 
drive  all  the  nitrogen  out  of  his  business. 

I  i  i 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  mole  trap 
offer  is  proving  popular.  If  there  is  a 
mole  in  your  garden,  remembsr  that  we 
have  the  medicine  for  it  and  that  for 

$1.50 

we  will  send  the  trap  and  The  R  N.-Y. 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  or  advance  your 
subscription  six  months.  And  now,  to 
put  in  a  word  or  so  about  ourselves  with 
that  characteristic  modesty  which  you 
have  doubtless  observed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Here  are  two  letters  that  talk 
lor  us : 

I  enjoy  Th*  K.  N.-Y.  more  than  any  other  weekly 
paper  for  which  I  ever  subicrlbed,  and  expect  to 
take  it  as  long  as  the  Lord  lets  me  live.  Your  New 
York  farming  and  trucking  are  far  ahead  of  the  slow 
people  in  old  Virginia.  But  we  will  “get  there,"  In 
the  near  future.  w.  i).  s. 

Clarkesvllle,  Va 

I  Inclose  II  for  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  The 
11.  N.-Y.  Couldn’t  possibly  get  along  without  it. 
Dollars  are  almost  as  scarce  here  as  free  traders, 
but  I  consider  the  paper  well  worth  a  “wheel”  and 
must  have  It.  H.  D.  w. 

Arnot,  Pa. 

And  you  show  your  faith  by  your 
works  which  is  compliment  enough  for 


us.  We  will  end  our  remarks  in  em¬ 
phatic  type  as  follows  : 

We  have  been  advertising  in  some  15  or 
20  agricultural  papers  this  month,  yours 
among  the  number.  You  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  answers  we-have  had  referring 
to  your  pxper  more  than  doubled  those  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  of  the  others  and  almost 
equaled  the  combined  replies  from  all. 

Yours  truly 

The  Pantasote  Leather  Co. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufflclent  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobaceo, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  contain  from  10  to  16 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 


[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it 

Kbuosen*  Emulsion.— What  Is  the  recipe  for 
kerosene  emulsion?  When  and  how  should  It  be  ap¬ 
plied?  1  have  heard  It  recommended  for  Texas  flies; 
our  cows  are  troubled  a  good  deal  at  night  as  well  as 
during  the  day.  H.  P.  B. 

Ans.— Soft  soap,  one  quart ;  kerosene,  one  pint; 
water,  six  quarts.  Warm  the  soap  until  It  becomes 
Itquefled,  remove  from  near  the  flie,  add  the  kero¬ 
sene  and  agitate  rapidly  with  a  force  pump  for  flve 
to  ten  minutes  until  It  becomes  a  homogeneous, 
creamy  mass,  from  which  the  kerosene  will  not 
separate  on  standing.  Dilute  with  water  so  that  the 
kerosene  will  be  1-15  of  the  entire  mixture.  If  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  It  can  be  used  with  safety  upon  nearly 
all  plants,  except  squashes,  melons,  cucumbers  and 
others  of  the  squash  family.  A  remedy  for  all  suck¬ 
ing  Insects,  and  for  others  with  soft  bodies  with 
which  It  can  be  brought  In  contact.  A  hard  soap 
emulsion  can  be  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of 
hard  soap  In  boiling  water  and  using  it  Instead  of  the 
soft  soap.  It  Is  sprayed  or  sprinkled  upon  the  Insects 
to  be  destioyed  whenever  the  occasion  for  it  exists. 

Buyers  or  Sumac.— What  is  the  name  and  address 
of  a  buyer  of  sumac  In  New  York?  s.  b. 

Virginia. 

ANS.— Write  to  Hirsh  &  Lowensteln,  176  Chambers 
St.,  and  send  them  samples.  If  the  sumac  Is  rough 
bark.  It  will  probably  not  pay  to  ship  It. 

Buying  Bisulphidb  op  Carbon.— Whore  can  I 
buy  bisulphide  of  carbon?  H.  v.  t. 

ANS -Probably  any  druggist  can  order  It  for  you, 
though  we  presume  few  of  the  smaller  ones  keep  It 
regular. y  In  stock.  R.  W.  Robinson  &  Son  ,  whole¬ 
sale  druggists,  183-186  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y..  can  fur¬ 
nish  It.  It  Is  now  worth  here  about  SO  cents  per 
pound,  bottles  extra. 

Broilers  por  New  York.- Will  it  pay  me  to 
ship  broilers  weighing  from  three-quarters  to  one 
pound  each  alive,  to  New  York  ?  I  can  get  25  cents 
per  pound  dressed.  In  the  home  market )  s.  A.  L. 

ANS.— No,  it  will  not  pay.  The  sizes  given  are  too 
small  for  present  market  requirements;  they  should 
weigh  not  less  than  to  2  pounds.  Present  prices, 
too,  are  such  that  It  wouldn't  par  to  sol?  chickens 
here  that  can  be  sold  for  25  cents  per  pound  dressed 
at  home.  This  inquirer  did  well  to  Inquire  before 
shipping,  for  more  can  be  realized  at  present  In  the 
home  market.  This  might  not  always  be  the  case. 


93  Nassau  S  reet.  New  York  City. 
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CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates  I 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  dilTerent  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN.  CRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the  , 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


HAY  CAPS, 

STACK  COVERS. 

Agricultural  Implement  Covers,  Covers  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  Plain  Canvas  or  Waterproof,  Horse  Covers, 
Aprons,  etc. 

AWNINGS,  TENTS. 

National  Waterproof  Fibre  Co., 

36CSOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New  Yorrbr. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 


Can  a  Farmer 

make 

out  of 

Cent 
Wheat? 

y  If  he  raises  only  ordinary 
Lf  .  crops. 

V/CCf  if  he  doubles  his  present 
Y  1  yield. 

Fertilizers  Free S 
S,^','"wSX  Freight  Paid 

full  particulars 


Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 


State  Your  Dis-  ••Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
trictandnearest  dai  timorf  MD 

Shipping  Point.  BALTIMOKt,  MU. 


CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO 
AND  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY 
TO 

Western  and  Southern  Points. 

THROUGH  SLEEPING  CABS  FROM 

New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis 

VIA 

NewYork  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination, 

Elegant  Connections 

With  all  Trunk  L.ineg  In  New  York  State 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.  0.  McCORMiCK,  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

One  cent  'will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  ftriend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  'written  vour  name 
on  the  corner. 


The  Clarks  Gove  Fertilizers 

FOR  Wheat,  Rye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  tlni0  to  behold  magnlfloent  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  In 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  heads,  bursting  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  by  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass^  apply  Thh 
Clark’s  Covb  kKRTiLiZBHS,  and,  our  word  for  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NBW 
EVIDKNCB.  CLAKK’S  COVB  FERTILIZKK  COMPANY,  81  Pulton  Street,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Florida  pears  In  market  are  mostly  poor. 
Evaporated  raspberries  are  low  and  dull. 

Arrivals  of  e^KS  average  of  very  poor  quality. 
Nearly  all  vegetables  are  much  lower  In  price. 
Warm  weather  reduces  the  demand  for  meats. 

Tne  market  has  been  glutted  with  live  pigeons. 
The  market  on  dry  Medium  beans  Is  very  strong. 
The  railroad  strikes  upset  the  market  somewhat. 
California  Is  exporting  butter  to  New  South  Wales. 
Marrlaad  peaches  began  to  arrive  several  days 
since. 

Kecelpts  of  live  poultry  by  the  car-load  numbered 
17  oars. 

A  good  many  Imported  potatoes  have  been  sent  to 
Havana. 

Game  from  Liverpool  was  one  of  the  Items  on  a 
recent  steamer. 

Freight  rates  from  Virginia  ports  to  New  York 
have  been  reduced. 

.lersey  tomatoes  and  potatoes  have  been  coming  In 
durirg  the  past  few  days. 

The  quality  Of  most  of  the  berries  recently  re¬ 
ceived  has  been  very  poor. 

Large  arrivals  of  Egyptian  onions  render  the  mar¬ 
ket  very  weak  and  prices  low. 

Canners  bought  a  great  many  currants  at  three 
cents  per  pound  during  the  week. 

The  Milk  Exchange  has  magnanimously  raised  the 
price  of  milk  to  two  cents  per  quart. 

Spring  ducks  were  never  so  low  before  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Extreme  hot  weather  curtails  the  demand. 

Cootlictlng  reports  of  the  apple  crop  come  from 
western  New  York  and  other  producing  localities. 

Last  week's  pack  of  hogs  In  the  West  was  380, (XX) 
against  260,0(KJ  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Kecelpts  of  hay  are  heavy,  demand  moderate  and 
market  dull.  This  Is  especially  true  of  the  lower 
grades. 

8 'me  Long  Island  potatoes  have  arrived,  but  they 
should  have  been  left  in  the  ground  a  few  days 
longer. 

The  Central  New  York  Fair  will  be  held  this  year 
September  17, 18, 19  and  30.  C.  L.  Nearing,  secretary, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

The  wool  market  Is  dull,  but  little  business  Is  do¬ 
ing,  and  any  quotations  that  might  be  given  would 
be  only  nominal. 

The  Mississippi  tomato  crop  was  badly  cut  this 
year  by  the  late  frosts,  but  still  large  quantities 
have  been  shipped, 

A  shipment  of  strawberries  from  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  arrived  Tuesday.  They  were  large 
and  One,  but  so  soft  that  they  hardly  broughtenough 
to  cover  expenses. 

Old  potatoes,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  have  al¬ 
most  gone  begging  for  buyers  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Shippers  must  have  lost  considerable  money. 
It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  old  potatoes  so  late,  es¬ 
pecially  when  such  a  large  crop  from  the  South  was 
promised. 

The  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  Agricultural  Society 
advertises  its  fair  for  September  11-13;  12,500 in  prem¬ 
iums  are  offered  for  agricultural  products,  and  only 
(3,000  for  trials  of  speed— the  tall  doesn’t  quite  wag 
the  dog.  In  addition,  (500  are  offered  for  special 
attractions.  F.  U.  Tucker,  secretary,  Uockvllle. 

Chops  in  Vihoinia.— The  weather  is  very  dry  and 
hot,  ttne  for  haying,  which  commenced  this  week. 
New  Helds  are  light,  generally  speaking,  owing,  I 
presume,  to  the  hard  spring  frosts,  and  the  dry 
weather  which  succeeded  them.  The  heat  is  bring¬ 
ing  on  the  corn  very  fast;  some  of  It  is  three  feet 
high.  Japan  and  black  peas  are  doing  very  well. 
Thirty  cents  per  quart  was  asked  for  raspberries  on 
the  Norfolk  market  last  Saturday.  Potatces  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  go  forward— rather  immature  yet,  but 
every  one  who  has  them  to  market  wants  to  be  first 
and  get  the  big  price.  There  vvlll  be  a  heavy  crop  In 
this  vicinity,  and  fields  are  looking  remarkably  well 
—In  lull  bloom  at  present  No  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries -frost  killed  everything  of  that 
kind  last  spring,  and  a  good  many  farmhouses  will 
be  very  bare  of  fruit  this  year.  t.  p.  i>. 

London  Bridge,  Va. 


GRADES  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

No.  1  hay  shall  be  Timothy,  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  mixed  with  other  tame  grasses  properly 
cured,  bright  color,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  2  hay  shall  Include  all  Timothy  not  good 
enough  for  No.  1,  proportionally  mixed  with  other 
tame  grasses,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  3  hay  shall  Include  all  hay  not  good  enough  for 
other  grades,  not  over  One-thlrd  clover,  but  may  be 
natural  meadow  free  from  wild  or  bog,  sweet,  sound 
and  well  baled. 

Clover  mixed  hay  shall  Include  all  hay  containing 
not  over  two-thirds  clover  and  one-thlrd  Timothy, 
properly  cured,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled. 

Clover  hay  shall  bo  medium  grown,  properly  cured, 
good  color,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No  Grade  -ot  Kejected  hay  shall  include  all  hay 


badly  cured,  musty,  stained  or  in  any  way  unsound. 

No.  1  rye  straw  shall  be  clean,  bright,  long  rye 
straw,  pressed  In  bundles,  sound,  well  and  securely 
baled. 

No.  2  rye  shall  bo  clean,  long,  rye  straw,  sound, 
well  and  securely  baled. 

Oat  straw  shall  be  clean,  bright  oat  straw,  sound, 
well  and  securely  baled. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1892,  choice . 3  90  03  95 

Fair  to  good . 3  60  @3  75 

Medium,  choice,  1693  . 1  '5  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  95  @3  OJ 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  (0  (@1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893.  choice . 3  FO  4160 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  55  41  65 


White  Kidney.  1893,  choice. 


Fair  to  good . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891. 


70  @1  75 


FKUITS-DKIKD. 

Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . 14h@I5 

Choice .  3H  14 

Prime . 131e@U 

Common . 1  Jn®!! 

Chopped.  1893,  per  It) .  2  (ft)  — 

Cores  and  skins,  89’,  per  Id .  14@  — 

Peaches,  Del.,  evac.,  peeled . I<  @18 

N.  C.,  p(  eled,  fancy .  0  @I0H 

Choice  .  91y  ,6— 

Fair  to  prime .  8  @9 

Cherries.  I8£3,  per  lb  . It 

Blackberries,  1'93.  per  Id .  7^4  ,>  8 

Hicklsberries,  1893,  per  lb . 15  eifiVj 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1891 . lT>.t@i8 

Sun-dried.  1893 . If;  @17 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  Id . —  @  - 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . '6  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb . 10  @13)4 

Pseled,  18.‘3,  per  lb  .  12-@15 

PDTA'rr'SlB 

Southern  Rose,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  OS'S  — 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  37ffl  60 

Southern  Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . '  11411  25 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl .  78@  00 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  60 

Domestic,  Old,  per  180  lbs . 1  I5@l  60 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  Ice-lb  sack . I  3!)ai  tO 

POULTRT-LIVB. 


Scotch,  1893,  bags. 


.1  40 

•  3  45 

Spring  ehlokans.  large,  per  lb . 

@ 

21 

.3  6) 

@3  70 

Medium,  per  lb . 

.  17 

@ 

19 

.2  30 

@150 

Small,  per  lb . 

.  14 

@ 

16 

.too 

•  - 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

.  10)4  7 

— 

.2  40 

r3  45 

Western,  per  lb . 

.  10)t@ 

— 

.3  40 

@2  4i 

Southern,  per  lo . 

.  10 

@ 

— 

1  0r)4@l  10 

Boosters,  per  lb . 

.  6 

@ 

1  01)«@1  05 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  . . 

.  7 

® 

9 

.1  31 

@l  25 

Ducks.  local,  per  pair . 

...  60 

@ 

76 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ...'8  ai8>4 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 18 

Western,  first . 161^917 

Western,  seconds . 15  @16 

Western,  tutrds . 14  aU;4 

State  dairy,  half -tubs,  extra  .  17  @1714 

Firsts . '6  01614 

Seconds . 1434?15 

Welsh  tubs,  belt  lines . 16  @t6J4 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @16 

Tubs,  thirds . 13  61314 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  first . 15  #»1614 

Seconds .  12  @14 

Thirds . 10  <sll 

Western  dairy,  first . 14  @16 

Seconds . I1H«13 

Thirds  . 10  ail 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 14  a— 

Tubs,  extra . - 

Firsts . 13l4al8 

Seconds . llJ^alS 

Thirds . 10  all 

Old  creamery.  Western . 11  @13 

Old  Western  factory,  held . 10  @11 

Grease,  per  lb .  0  @8 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  894*  89< 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  894  4  894 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 8)40  8)4 

Full  cream.  Urge,  common  to  fair .  7  «  8 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice .  8!4@- 

Fnll  cream,  small,  white,  choice . 8)4@— 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  7  @8 

Light  skims.  Herkimer  Co.,  prime .  6  a- 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  4  @  5 

Pari  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3^40  4 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3  0  3 

Full  skims .  1  a  1^ 

SOGS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13  ®  14 

N.  Y.  State  ik  Penn,  fresh  gathered.  .  13  @  13U 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  1194@  12 
Western,  fresQ  gathered,  average  best..  11>4@  — 
Southwestern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  11  @  1114 

FRUITS-GREEN. 

Aoples,  Sonthern,  per  orate . 1  00@2  00 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  Wilson,  par  quart .  7@  8 

Dorchester,  per  quart . .  4@  5 

Del.  &  Md.,  Early  Harvest,  per  quart  4®  6 

Wild,  per  quart .  2®  3 

Cherries,  black,  per  lb .  4®  g 

Red  and  White,  per  lb . 2@  6 

Sour,  per  lb .  2®  3 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  3  a  5 

Small,  per  lb . 2J4@  3 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  24-lb  carrier . 1  60@3  00 

Gooseberries,  prime  green,  per  quart .  2@  4 

Huckleberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Jersey,  per  quart .  ]0@  12 

Peaches,  Fla.,  per  .carrier . 2  00  <  4  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  crate .  75(31  35 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  basket .  40®  tX) 

Pears,  Fla  .  Le  Conte,  per  carrier . 1  75®  i  25 

Plums,  N  C  ,  Wild  Goose,  per  10-lb  basket...  6(@  — 

Ga,,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . 1  2)@1  75 

Ga  .  Wild  Goose,  per  crate .  fOJlOO 

S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  half-carrier .  60@  75 

Strawberries.  Western  N.  Y.,  prime,  per  qt  . .  3®  10 

Up-River,  fancy,  large,  per  quart .  6  3)  8 

Up-River,  prime,  per  quart .  )@  6 

Raspberries,  Jersev,  red.  per  pint .  3@  5 

Jersey,  black  cap,  per  pint .  5@  3 

Md.  and  Del.,  red,  per  pint .  3®  4 

Md.  and  Del.,  black  cap,  per  quart .  3®  6 

Md.  and  Del ,  black  cap,  per  pint .  3®  2>4 

Up-River,  red.  per  1-3  cup .  3  4  5 

Up-River,  red,  per  Q  cup . 3h  ®  3)4 

Mnskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bbl  crate . 1  C0&2  00 

Per  basket .  60@l  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Charleston,  per  barrel . 1  EO  2  50 

Watermelons,  Florida,  choice,  per  108  . 26  0(1@30  OO 

I’rlme,  per  100  . 18  00@25  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100 . 12  00@16  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  100 .  25  00@35  00 

Average,  per  100 .  6  OOaiO  00 

GRASS  SEED. 

Olorer,  per  100  lb  .  8  50  @  10  26 

Timothy .  4  00  ®  435 


E INT  S  X  X® E! 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fasti-.st  cutting  and  l)est  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informal  - — ^ 

tion  about  (So-  /'  ■  agt 


ters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  1 
and  “Why  Ensilage  ’ 

Pays,’’  send  for  E  n  8 1  - 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse  —  .  im  ,|,_i , 

Clover-hullers,  Fannlng-inill.s;  Feed- 
tniils,  Clrcuhy-saw  Machines.  I.and-rolier8  ancl  Dog- 

^Kuvers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  ^ 

Address,  MINAKD  HAKDEKrCobleaklll,  N.  Y. 


Western,  per  pair .  50  ®  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  ®  50 

Geese,  locel,  per  pntr .  .  1  00  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair  .  90  @113 

Southern  and  S  western,  per  pair  ....  80  @  90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  ti  35 

Young,  per  p«lr .  20  @  25 

FHB.su  DRESSED  POULTRY -ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  West'n  light  weights,  choice  ..  7  @  8 

Westvrn,  toms,  heavy .  )  ®  6 

Spring  chickens,  Pblla.,  fenov .  23  a  35 

L.  I.,  Scalded .  18  @  20 

Western,  dry  plosed .  17  f  19 

Western,  scalded .  12  ®  18 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Boston,  per  lb .  |i  @  12 

Western,  per  lb .  7  A  9 

Fowls &oblckeng,  State  and  Penn  ,  prime  8  ®  8)4 

Dry-picked,  large .  8  A  8)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  7  @  7)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  6V4 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  H  @  18 

Old  roosters  per  lb .  4  <4  — 

Sqnabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 3  35  O  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . I  25  471  50 

VEOBf  ABLES. 

Asparagus,  ex.  per  dozen  biiQches .  6  @  75 

Prime  .  40®  50 

Culls .  2i4»  :40 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L  I..  per  00  Duncbes . 1  00@1  60 

CabDaito,  L.  Land  Jersey  perUO . 3  00@2  60 

Caulifiower,  Jeriey,  per  bbl .  76fll  60 

encumbers.  Charleston,  per  basket .  60®  75 

Md.  and  Noi  fo  k,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 310*4  00 

Green  corn.  N.  C.  per  100  .  50  d  150 

Green  peas,  Lon*  lsla-,d.  per  bag .  40®  60 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  @  — 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  75@3  00 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  76@i  00 

Eastern  Shore,  per  barrel . 1  ,60(32  CO 

Squash,  Norfolk,  marrow,  per  bbl . 1  603  2  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  60  »l  75 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Md..  wax,  per  basket .  4C@  (SO 

Norfolk, per  half-bbl .  26@  to 

Norfolk,  per  bushel .  — ®  — 

Jersey,  per  basket .  {O’*  75 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  60®1  00 

Savannah,  per  carrier  crate .  76@1 .60 

Miss  ,  per  case . 1  00»i  25 

Jersey,  per  box . 1  00@1  60 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches . I  00®l  50 

If  you  name  Thb  Bubal  Nbw-Yobkbb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  aad  right  treatment 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THB  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  ElTective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

n  Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

"  Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Oarden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrnm  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 
GROCEKS.  8EEHS.MEN  and  DKUGGI.ST8. 


MAKE  MONEY 

^.Selling  Hold  FiistCorn  Binders.  Ties 
automatlcuilly.  Pull  and  It’s  fast 
Every  farmer  needs  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  l)elng  sold.  Liberal  terms 
;o  agents.  Easy  work.  Apply 
for  territory.  Complete  outfit 
only  costs  5  cents. 

THE  TIE  CO.  Unadllla,  X.T. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  8AGE  A  SON,  183  Keade  8t.,  N.  T., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pboducb,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


8HIP  PRODUCE, 

Frnlts,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1865. 

JS.  H.  aES.  JEH.  IFTIOJBIT, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  gat  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  in  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Coininissloii  Merchante, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 


FUtlFligiTSaiiDEGllilLlS. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Berries, 
Cherries,  t.iirrants.  Gooseberries.  Green 
Peas,  String  Beans,  Tomatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Dlracilons 
for  parking.  J.  H.  TlENKBN,  32  Llttlo  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

MKAIX^U^Vlt'PPlK.W  moit 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

■itocoiVQ  ^nd  sen,  in  car  load  JotB  ancl  Kinallcr 
quanuties,  all  Productaot  the  OroBarci,  Qarcion, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.~  “ 

Market  Iteporu,  Hpixiiil  UeferenccK,  StcncIlH,  etc.,  rurniBhod 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberlv  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CC7*J«Quirics  j  nd  CorreapoDduuco  Invited, 


Seed  Wheat  for  Sale. 

Yielded  .63  bushels  per  acre  In  1893,  beating  Fultz’s 
25  bushels  per  acre  with  same  cultivation  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  on  same  land.  Price,  per  bushel,  (I.fXl, 
f.  o.  b  Easton.  Rlpe'ta  nearly  a  week  earlier 
than  Fultz.  Address 

M.  B.  NICHOLS,  Easton,  Md. 


J.  D.  VAN  VALKBNBURUH,  Jii.,  Prop. 


For  sale.  Registered  Dorset-Hoin  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  up  Hocks. 


rADMQ  rOD  Oil  r  “if  you  want  a  good  Grain 
ranillO  run  OALl..  and  Fruit  Farm  cheap, 
write  for  list  J.  BENNETT.  Sullivan,  Mo. 


WHIPPLE’S 

SUI'PLEMBNTAIIY-AD.JUBTAKLB 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wagons ! 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  minutes.  1  will 
send  a  sample  to  anv 
reliable  farmer  on 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
discount  of  30  per  cent 
on  the  first  order 
from  a  neighborhood 
for  Introducing  the 
tire.  Write  for  prices 
and  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

.St.  Johns,  Mich. 
BUY  ANTI-TRUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

.MADK  UY  THB 

Whipple  Harrow  Go.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 


(  Warra7Ue<I. 


LIGHTEST 

DRAFT, 

MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ONOMICAL, 
AND  PERFECT 
in  use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  and  cleans 
it  rea<ly  for 
market. 


STEAM  ENGiNES 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

for  all  purposes. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable. 

Saw  MHIn,  Sliiiigle  ami 
Grist  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  TractloiJi 
Engines  and 
Tlireslilji^ 

PLOUGHS. 

CULTiVATORS, 

and  Machinery  generally,  a  speciidty.  Rend 
lustrated  Catalogue.  Address 


A.  B.FAHtiUHAU  CO.,  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 
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A  STRAWBERRY  TALK. 

THE  NEWER  V’ABIETIKH  DISCUSSED. 

How  Tlmbrell  Behaves. 

On  June  25  I  visited  the  nursery  of  T. 
J.  Dwyer,  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  where  an 
opportunity  was  offered  for  examining' 
the  newer  varieties  of  strawberries. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  been  interested 
in  Timbrell,  as  it  was  first  to  bring  this 
variety  to  public  attention.  .Judging 
from  what  I  saw  on  Mr.  Dwyer’s  grounds, 
the  standing  of  Timbrell  is  settled.  The 
variety  showed  the  effect  of  the  drought, 
yet  the  plants  had  made  a  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  with  sufficient  rain 
would  give  fruit  for  10  or  12  days  more. 
The  Timbrell  is  a  rich,  high-flavored 
berry,  and  its  flrmness  makes  it  a  desir¬ 
able  market  as  well  as  home  variety.  The 
only  objection  is  the  somewhat  mottled 
color  which  is  characteristic  of  the  variety. 

I  asked  Mr.  Dwyer  what  the  reports 
were  from  his  patrons  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  “  It  gives  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,”  he  replied  ;  “  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  lateness,  alone,  it  must  become  a 
valuable  acquisition.  It  extends  the  sea¬ 
son  at  least  one  week  later  than  any 
berry  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  it  is 
twice  as  productive  as  Gandy,  which  has 
heretofore  been  considered  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  late  berry.” 

Another  “Coming"  Berry. 

I  put  the  Timbrell  down  as  the  best 
berry  I  had  ever  seen,  but  not  long,  for 
we  next  visited  another  new  variety  that 
is  sure  to  dispute  the  flrst  place  in  public 
favor.  The  Marshall  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  last  spring  at  the  extraordinary 
price  of  ®  10  a  dozen.  Mr.  Dwyer’s  stock 
of  this  plant  was  set  this  past  spring, 
and  the  plants  have  already  attained  a 
growth  of  nearly  12  inches  in  height. 
It  is  a  clean,  vigorous  and  compact 
grower.  Nearly  all  the  fruit  stalks  had 
been  removed  from  the  plants  early  in 
spring,  to  prevent  fruiting  and  increase 
the  stock  of  young  plants,  but  on  a  few 
plants  that  were  permitted  to  bear  fruit 
we  found  most  magnificent  specimens. 
In  shape  it  is  almost  perfection,  conical 
and  uniformly  regular  in  outline.  The 
color  is  a  dark,  rich  crimson,  and  the 
flesh  is  solid  and  dark  red.  The  flavor  is 
excellent.  The  fruit  is  very  firm  and  it 
must  be  possible  to  ship  it  hundreds  of 
miles  with  the  assurance  that  it  will 
arrive  at  its  destination  in  a  marketable 
condition. 

“  What  do  you  know  about  its  product¬ 
iveness  ?”  I  asked  Mr.  Dwyer. 

“  Very  little  ;  it  flowered  very  freely, 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  prolific 
bearer  or  not.  It  has  a  perfect  flower, 
and  ripens  in  mid-season,  not  so  late  as 
the  Timbrell.  Judging  from  the  promise 
it  has  made  I  hope  to  find  it  as  product¬ 
ive  as  Triumph  or  Bubach.  Possibly  it 
may  lack  productiveness,  though  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  so.  It  has  every  de¬ 
sirable  quality  that  could  be  looked  for 
or  hoped  for  in  any  berry.” 

The  Marshall  comes  nearer  the  ideal 
strawberry  than  anything  else  I  have  yet 
seen.  It  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  berries  yet  in¬ 
troduced.  Fig.  108  (page  423)  shows  the 
form  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  size. 
The  berry  has  not,  of  course,  been  yet 
fully  tested  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  may  possibly  develop  weak¬ 
nesses  in  other  soils  and  climates,  but 
Mr.  Dwyer’s  grounds  at  Cornwall  test 
the  vigor  of  plants  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  judging  from  its  behavior  there  it 
has  a  great  future. 

Other  New  Berries. 

The  next  and  probably  most  promising 
of  recent  introductions,  is  the  Greenville. 
This  was  growing  in  a  field  side  by  side 
with  the  Marshall,  The  plants  looked 
remarkably  strong  and  vigorous  with 
healthy  foliage  and  a  tendency  to  multi¬ 
ply  rapidly.  It  is  also  a  bisexual  vari¬ 
ety.  Very  productive,  of  large  sized 
fruit,  with  a  tendency  to  fruit  in  large 
clusters.  The  flavor  is  good,  though 
lacking  a  little  in  sprightliness.  In  form, 
it  would  rank  with  Bubach.  The  berry 


is  irregular  in  shape,  bearing  quite  a  few 
coxcombed  fruits,  resembling  the  B’d- 
well  both  in  plant  and  fruit.  However, 
it  is  without  the  white  tip  which  was  an 
objectionable  feature  of  Bid  well,  making 
it  undesirable  for  market  purposes.  The 
Greenville  ripens  with  Sharpless. 

“  What  new  early  varieties  of  promise 
have  you  ?  ” 

“Van  Deman  and  Michel’s  Early. 
These  ripen  together.  They  are  our  two 
earliest  varieties.  They  ripen  here  May 
29.  They  are  both  perfect  flowering 
varieties,  and  the  foliage  is  not  so  strong 
as  some  other  varieties.  The  Van  Deman 
is  fine  flavor  and  dark  red,  fairly  large  in 
size  and  quite  productive,  having  more 
desirable  qualities  as  a  home  variety  than 
any  berry  yet  introduced.  It  should  be 
in  every  private  garden,” 

I  also  saw  the  Mary  and  Henry  Ward  ' 
Beecher  lately  introduced  by  the  Lovett  j 
Company.  These  two  varieties  are  being 
fruited  in  a  small  way.  The  flavor  is 
not  so  high  as  Timbrell  or  Marshall  or 
do  the  plants  show  as  much  vigor  as 
these  varieties.  Another  new  berry  is  a 
seedling  originated  by  Mr.  Dwyer,  and 
named  after  his  little  daughter  “  Nan.” 
This  is  being  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
this  year.  At  its  home  it  shows  con¬ 
siderable  promise. 

A  Talk  About  Varieties. 

I  asked  Mr.  D  wyer  his  opinion  of  the 
comparative  values  of  old  varieties.  “  I 
would  put  Parker  Earle  and  Lovett’s 
Early  on  the  list  of  standard  varieties 
now.  These  two,  with  Bubach,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph  and  Haverland,  are  the 
best  of  our  old  varieties  for  profit.  Sharp¬ 
less  is  a  very  fine  berry,  and  well  liked 
by  good  growers  and  private  gardeners, 
but  is  not  so  productive  as  the  varieties 
just  mentioned.” 

“  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  heaviest 
yielders  of  the  whole  lot  ?  ” 

“  Under  favorable  conditions,  Lovett’s 
Early  and  Parker  Earle.  What  I  mean 
by  favorable  conditions  is  this  :  These 
two  varieties  set  such  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  that  they  necessarily  require 
a  well  enriched  soil,  thorough  cultivation 
and  abundance  of  moisture  to  bring  fruit 
to  maturity.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
Cumberland  Triumph  and  Bubach  will 
produce  as  much  as  either  of  them.” 

“  How  about  their  comparative  ten¬ 
dency  to  multiply  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Lovett’s  Early  makes  plants  freely. 
Parker  Earle  makes  few  plants,  tending 
to  go  all  to  fruit  and  forming  large  stools, 
many  of  which  contain  from  200  to  300 
berries.” 

“  How  about  the  length  of  the  fruiting 
season  ?  ” 

“  Bubach  bears  all  its  fruit  in  10  days, 
while  the  season  of  Cumberland  Triumph 
covers  a  period  of  25  days.  It  is  a  good 
grower  and  producer  in  every  way.” 

Among  the  other  new  varieties  that  I 
saw  in  the  trial  beds  are  Orange  County, 
a  seedling  from  the  disseminator  of 
Timbrell ;  Southard’s  Early,  Swindle, 
and  General  Putnam  from  Hale  Bros., 
and  Dayton,  Boynton,  Middlefield,  Meek’s 
Early  and  Woolverton.  Some  of  these 
showed  promise  of  productiveness,  but 
no  commanding  marks  of  especial  merit. 
Mr.  Dwyer  has  no  less  than  10  acres  in 
strawberries  alone,  and  as  many  more 
acres  in  other  varieties  of  small  fruits. 
Currants,  celery  and  asparagus  he  has 
by  the  million.  I  never  saw  cleaner 
fields  or  more  thrifty  plants.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  is  kept  perfectly 
loose  and  fresh,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
grounds  to  the  other,  I  did  not  see  a 
single  weed  or  blade  of  grass,  j.  j.  d. 


Good  Strawberries. — I  finished  pick¬ 
ing  strawberries  yesterday.  I  like  Parker 
Earle  the  best  of  all  the  perfect,  and 
Bubach,  the  best  of  the  imperfect  flow¬ 
ered  varieties,  Timbrell  third  and 
Gandy’s  Prize  fourth,  everything  being 
taken  into  consideration.  The  above  list 
is  my  choice  of  30  different  varieties. 

Dent,  Ohio.  J.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  strawberry  report  will 
soon  be  made. 


The  subject  of  the  above  portrait  Is  the 
Rev.  Chas.  l^rosser,  a  much  beloved  and  most 
devout  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  Prosser’s 
usefulness,  was,  for  a  long  time,  greatly  im- 
p.aired  by  a  distressing,  obstinate  disease. 
How  his  malady  was  finally  conquered  we 
will  let  him  tell  in  his  own  language.  He 
says  :  “  I  was  a  great  sufferer  from  dyspep¬ 
sia,  and  I  had  suffered  so  long  that  I  was 
a  wreck  ;  life  was  rendered  undesirable  and 
it  seemed  death  was  near  ;  but  I  came  in 
contact  with  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  and  bis  ‘  Plea-sant  Pellets.’  I  took 
twelve  bottles  of  ‘  Discovery,’  and  several 
bottles  of  the  ‘Pellets,’  and  followed  the 
hygenic  advice  of  Dr.  Pierce,  and  I  ain 
happy  to  say  it  was  indeed  a  cui*e,  for  life  is 
worth  living  now.” 

For  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  “liver  com¬ 
plaint,”  or  torpid  liver,  biliousness,  constipa¬ 
tion,  chronic  diarrhea  and  all  derangements 
of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  effects 

fierfect  cures  w'hen  all  other  medicines  fail, 
t  has  a  specific  tonic  effect  upon  the  lining 
membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  _  As 
an  in'vdgorating,  restorative  tonic  it  gives 
strength  to  the  whole  system  and  builds  up 
solid  flesh  to  the  healthy  standai'd,  when  re¬ 
duced  by  “  wa.sting  diswises.” 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hudson,  a  prominent  lavryer  of 
Whitcherville,  Sebastian  Co.,  Ark.,  writes: 
“  Having  suffered  severely,  for  a  long  time, 
from  a  torpid  liver,  indigestion,  constipa¬ 
tion,  nervousness  and  general  debility,  and 
finding  no  relief  in  my  efforts  to  regain  my 
health,  I  was  induced  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  ‘Pleasant 
Pellets.’  Under  this  treatment,  I  improved 
very  much  and  in  a  few  months  waa  ablo  to 
attend  to  my  professional  duties.” 

Yours  ti’uly, 

<  JF,  _ _ _ _ _ 


To  purify,  enrich  and  vita.lize  the  blood, 
and  thereby  invigorate  the  liver  and  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  brace  up  the  nerves,  and  put 
the  system  in  order  generally  ;  also  to  build 


up  both  solid  flesh  and  strength  after  grip, 
pneumonia,  fevers  and  other  prostratiii ' 
diseases,  “Golden  Medical  Discovery”  has 
no  equal.  It  does  not  make  fat  peojile  nioro 
corpulent,  but  builds  up  solid,  wholesome 
flesh. 

Do  you  feel  dull,  languid,  low-spirited, 
have  fullness  or  bloating  after  eating,  tongue 
coated,  bitter  or  bad  taste  in  mouth,  irregu¬ 
lar  appetite,  frequent  headaches,  “floating 
specks  ”  before  eyes,  nervous  prostration  and 
di'owsiness  after  meals  ? 

If  you  have  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms,  you  are  suffering  from 
torpid  liver,  associated  with  dyspepsia,  or 
indigestion.  The  more  complicated  3'our 
disease  the  greater  the  number  of  symptoms. 
No  matter  wliat  stage  it  h.as  reached.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  will  sub¬ 
due  it. 

Nervousness,  sleeplassness,  nervous  pros¬ 
tration,  nervous  debility,  and  kindred  dis¬ 
turbances  are  generally  duo  to  impoverished 
blood.  The  nervous  system  suffers  for  want 
of  pure,  rich  blood  to  nourish  and  sustain 
it.  Purify,  enrich  and  vitalize  the  blood  by 
taking  “Golden  Medical  Discovery”  and  aU 
these  nervous  troubles  vanish. 

The  “Golden  Medical  Discovery”  is  far 
better  for  this  purpose  than  the  much  ad¬ 
vertised  nervines  and  other  comixjunds,  so 
loudly  recommended  for  nervous  prostration, 
as  they  “put  the  nerves  to  sleep,”  but  do 
not  invigorate,  brace  up  and  so  strengthen 
the  nervous  system  as  does  the  “  Discovery,” 
thus  giving  pennanent  benefit  and  a  radical 
cure. 

Buy  of  reliable  dealers.  With  any  others, 
something  else  that  pays  them  better  wiU 
probably  be  urged  as  “  just  as  good.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  is,  for  them;  but  it  can’t  be,  for  you. 

A  Book  (136  pages)  treating  of  the  fore¬ 
going  diseases  and  pointing  out  successful 
means  of  home  cure,  also  containing  vast 
numbers  of  testimonials,  (with  phototype 
portraits  of  writers),  references  and  other 
valuable  information,  wiU  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  six  cents,  to  pay  postage.  Address, 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  063 
Mnin  Sti'cet,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


60c. 


tier  liox 


6  for  S:2.50. 


.WILLIAMS” 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockville,Ont« 


Blood 

Builder 


CANCER  CURED* 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  veKetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  clrculais.  I 
address  W.  Mason,  M.  L>.,  Chatham,  n’  V.  I 


An  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER! 

cm  O’)  C9 

dIU.  forOL. 

( t'T  THIS  ADYEUTI8K3IENT  OUT 
Aud  Betid  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
by  express,  C.  0.  D.  a  box  of  our 
Very  Finest  Cigars,  retail  price 
Oio.OOtand  thU  benultful  14  Karat 
Hold  FlDiahed  Wuleh  for  only 
$2.U8.  We  send  the  watch  and  box 
of  cigars  together.  You  exainme 
them  at  the  express  office  and  if 
satisfactory  pay  the  express  agent 
our  Special  Extraordinary  Price, 
$2.98,  and  they  are  yours.  The 
watch  is  beautifully  engraved  and 
is  equal  in  appearance  to  a  $25.00 
gold  filled  watch  and  a  perfect  time 
keeper.  We  make  this  extraordinary 
offer  to  introduce  this  special  brand 
of  cigars  and  only  one  watchand  one 
box  of  cigars  will  be  sold  to  each 
person  at  this  price.  Write  to-day. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC. 

&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  CHRISTY  KNIKKnevem  Ips.  It  does  Its  work  like  a  razor.  The  CHRISTY  KDGK  makes 
It  the  newest  and  best  Knife  ever  ollered  No  other  Knife  has  this  remarkable  feature.  Cuts  hot.  fresh 
-bread  asthln  as  old;  cuis  case  without  ciumbllne.  and  makes  carving  a  pleasure.  Send  $1.00  for  a  set  con-, 
talnlntr  Bread  Knlle,  Cake  Knife  and  Parer.  Agents  make  a  good  income  steadily  Circulars  and  all  In¬ 
formation  free.  Address  CURISi'Y  KNlRIi  CO.,  JTreiuout,  Ohio —Box /})?• 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOKKFni^S  OF  FACTS. 

A  WRITER  in  The  American  Sheep 
Breeder  says  :  “  We  have  a  National 

Delaine  Merino  ewe  that  gave  birth  at 
three  different  times  inside  of  12  months. 
Tell  your  enthusiastic  Dorset  friends  to 
be  getting  out  of  the  way.” 

Fodder  after  Berries. — I  have  two 
acres  of  berries  that  I  shall  plow  up  after 
picking,  probably  about  July  10.  What 
may  I  put  on  the  ground  to  make  cattle 
fodder  in  winter  ?  s.  w.  f. 

Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  sow  sweet  corn  in 
drills  for  fodder.  It  will  make  a  fair 
crop  in  your  latitude. 

Pigs  and  Ski.\i-Milk  — Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry  says,  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  : 

For  young  pigs  nothing  equals  sklm-mllk.  It  gives 
them  a  start  that  nothing  else  can.  For  such,  feed 
three  pounds  of  Hitini-mllk  to  one  of  corn  meal.  A 
mixture  of  half  corn  meal  and  half  shorts  Is  per 
hsps  more  satisfactory  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
though  not  theoretically.  I  think  shorts  are  less 
harsh  In  the  young  pig's  stomach.  Certainly  pigs 
fed  shorts  and  milk  do  wonderfully  well,  while  theo¬ 
retically  corn  meal  is  the  complement  of  the  milk. 

An  Indiana  Farmer  reader  gives  this 
novel  plan  of  making  a  ewe  own  her 
lamb  :  “  Put  the  dog  in  the  stable  with 

her.  If  the  ewe  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
maternal  instincts  she  will  defend  her 
lamb.  If  she  is,  she  will  so  intently 
watch  the  dog  that  she  will  unconsciously 
let  the  lamb  suck.  A  neighbor  says  that 
of  several  trials  it  proved  a  success  every 
time.” 

Killing  a  Wart.— On  page  313  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  C.  W.  A.  inquires  for  a  wart 
cure  other  than  burning  with  caustic. 
F.  L.  K.  advises  that  the  surest  method 
would  be  to  cut  it  out.  I  have  a  much 
milder  method  than  that,  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  so  simple  a  remedy  is  not  bet¬ 
ter  known.  Dip  the  end  of  the  finger  in 
soft  lard  or  butter,  and  then  dip  it  in 
arsenic  and  rub  all  over  the  wart  once  a 
day  for  three  days.  n.  t.  w. 

Cows  AS  Police. — The  Sheep  Breeder 
says  :  “  If  a  few  dry  cows  or  heifers  are 
kept  in  the  field  with  sheep — these  are 
better  than  steers  for  this  purpose — the 
dogs  will  seldom  molest  them  after  the 
sheep  learn  to  recognize  the  value  of 
their  big  companions  as  protectors.  We 
have  found  sheep  in  the  morning  hud¬ 
dling  so  close  around  and  under  a  friendly 
old  cow  she  could  hardly  get  away  from 
them.  She  had  undoubtedly  saved  their 
lives.” 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club. — The  ofiBce  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  has  been  removed 
from  Farmington,  Conn.,  to  Peterboro, 
N.  H.  All  correspondence  should  be  so 
addressed.  Wm.  II.  Caldwell,  recently 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  succeeds  the 
late  Edward  Norton,  who  has  managed 
the  work  of  the  office  so  ably  for  over  17 
years.  The  secretary  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions,  or  give  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  breed  to  any  who  may 
address  him. 

The  Dog  Nuisance, — In  regard  to  the 
dog  nuisance  among  sheep,  we  thought 
years  ago  that  we  had  the  best  remedy. 
The  rifle  is  a  good  one,  and  so  is  a  little 
piece  of  beef  with  strychnine  on  it,  but 
these  sometimes  make  trouble.  My  rem¬ 
edy  was  little  sheep  bells — one  bell  on 
one  of  the  leaders  or  strongest  ones  to 
every  10  sheep.  Think  of  a  flock  of  50 
sheep  being  started  up  at  midnight  with 
five  bells  all  rattling  at  once !  Do  you 
think  any  intelligent  sheep  dog  would 
take  any  chances  among  them  ?  This  is 
a  cheap,  almost  certain  preventive,  and 
interesting — keeps  the  flock  together. 
Use  hamestraps  to  fasten  them  on  and 
a  piece  of  string  to  insure  safety. 

P.  W.  .JOHNSON. 

Sheep  and  Clover  Notes. — 1.  What 
breed  of  ram  is  best  with  common  ewes 
for  early  market  lambs  in  northern 
Kentucky  ?  2.  Would  Crimson  clover, 
mixed  with  rye,  make  good  winter  past¬ 
ure  for  them  ?  3.  What  are  the  bad 
points  about  Dorsets  ?  f.  b.  t. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Shropshire  or  South  Down. 


Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  White  Hall,  Ky.,  has 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  latter  breed. 
2.  We  think  so.  3.  The  horns  are  an  ob¬ 
jection.  You  are  not  absolutely  sure  of 
getting  good  stock.  Too  many  Dorset 
breeders  are  importing  a  low  class  of 
stock  to  sell  here  as  thoroughbreds.  Our 
dealings  with  the  Dorset  horned  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  have  not  given  us  a  high 
opinion  of  their  carefulness. 

Swiss  Dairying. — A  company  of  Eng¬ 
lish  dairymen  have  been  visiting  Swit¬ 
zerland  to  study  the  dairying  of  that 
famous  country.  The  Farming  World 
gives  the  following  as  their  conclusions  : 
“  The  merits  of  the  dairy  produce  of 
Switzerland  are  due  to  three  causes  :  1, 
the  superiority  of  their  two  races  of  cat¬ 
tle — the  Simmenthal  or  Spotted  Berne 
breed,  and  the  Schwyz  or  brown  breed — 
the  former  strong  in  butter  fat,  the  lat¬ 
ter  perhaps  excelling  in  the  production 
of  quantity,  but  both  being  healthy  and 
easily  fattened  ;  2,  the  rare  atmosphere 
and  wonderful  richness  of  the  pasturage 
on  the  Alps,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed 
the  high  quality  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
manufactured  in  the  Republic ;  and, 
lastly,  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
of  co5peration  has  been  applied  alike  in 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  produce,  and  the  control  and  over¬ 
sight  of  all  articles  purchased  or  sold. 
The  attention  devoted  by  the  goverment 
to  fostering  dairy  farming  by  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  experiment  stations  and  sta¬ 
tions  for  chemical  research  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Berne,  as  well  as 
the  extraordinary  care  bestowed  in 
guarding  the  purity  of  the  milk  and  pre¬ 
venting  adulteration,  by  means  of  every 
available  dairy  test,  easily  account  for  the 
position  held  by  Switzerland  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  center  of  cheese  and  butter.” 

Cows  AND  Foul  Water. — In  our  barn¬ 
yard  we  have  a  stream  of  good  water, 
which  is  always  accessible  to  the  cows. 
Why  is  it  that  they  will  pass  by  the  pure 
water  and  drink  the  flow  of  refuse 
kitchen  slop,  as  well  as  the  water  in 
pools  with  green  scum  on  it  ?  We  must 
drive  them  away  from  the  impure  stuff. 
Is  there  something  in  the  slop  that  spe¬ 
cially  attracts  ?  We  do  not  think  it  is 
simple  thirst.  How  often  should  cows 
be  watered?  h.  m. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Ans. — That  I  have  anything  new  to 
offer  or  suggest  in  regard  to  this  pecul¬ 
iarity  in  the  tastes  of  cows,  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  times 
without  number,  but  am  *no  wiser  than 
before,  and  can  only  imagine  that  it  is 
not  a  depraved  taste,  but  a  natural  de 
sire  for  this  water  charged  with  the  min¬ 
eral  matters  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of 
kitchen  slops,  the  matter  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  salt 
and  grease  in  them,  things  that  are  dear 
to  the  sight  and  taste  of  a  cow.  This  is 
another  thing  that  we  notice  :  in  coming 
from  the  pasture  at  night,  the  cows 
cross  a  fine  spring  brook,  but  will  not — 
with  now  and  then  an  exception — drink, 
but  hurry  on  to  the  yard,  and  there 
drink  from  the  big  tank  filled  from  the 
rock  well  water  that  has  stood  in  the 
sun  all  day. 

I  know  of  no  remedy,  other  than  hav¬ 
ing  no  temptations  of  the  kind  in  the 
way  of  the  cows.  This  has  been  our 
remedy.  I  totally  abolish  all  drinking 
holes,  as  well  as  “draws”  where  water 
drains  away  from  buildings,  and  collects 
in  pools  to  be  covered  with  green  scum. 
Springs  dug  out  and  piped  to  drinking 
troughs,  Aermotors,  wells,  etc.,  are  the 
best  things  to  correct  this  “abnormal 
craving.”  But  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
if  any  injury  has  ever  been  known  to 
follow  where  cows  have  so  drank  from 
such  pools?  How  often  should  a  cow 
drink?  As  often  as  she  desires.  Our 
cows  drink,  summer  and  winter,  when 
they  choose,  save  when  they  are  eating. 
Then  the  troughs — when  in  the  barn — 
are  covered  for  an  hour  or  so,  that  they 
may  not  fill  them  with  their  food. 

JOHN  GOULD. 


FLIES  ON  STOCK. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  OFF. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  summer  when  the 
flies  were  extremely  bad,  we  put  the 
cows  in  our  cellar  stables  during  the  day, 
where  the  flies  would  not  annoy  them, 
and  let  them  pasture  at  night.  Cows 
that  we  have  been  testing  and  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  securing  the  best  results  from, 
we  have  occasionally  protected  by  fly 
nets.  If  flies  were  to  bother  our  herd 
very  badly  again,  we  think  we  would  try 
Shoo  Fly,  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
of  which  we  have  seen  many  strong 
endorsements.  miller  a  sibley 

The  Texas  fly  is  a  very  troublesome 
pest,  and  is  the  only  one  that  needs  to 
be  guarded  against.  There  are  various 
remedies  on  the  market,  a  wash  of  which 
will  keep  them  away  for  two  or  three 
days.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  most 
effective  of  them.  I  have  seen  Persian 
Fly  Powder  used  with  good  results,  but 
it  needs  to  be  used  every  day  or  two. 

0.  M.  WINSLOW. 

We  have  as  yet  found  no  practical 
remedies  for  keeping  away  the  horn 
flies.  They  are  a  great  nuisance,  worry 
cattle  exceedingly,  reducing  them  in  con¬ 
dition,  and  also  reducing  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  cows ;  but  they  are  in 
no  sense  dangerous.  They  are  rather  a 
great  annoyance,  and  cause  a  reduction 
in  profits  in  the  dairy  business. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL  CO. 

Some  Jersey  Methods. 

I  have  used  a  weak  dilution  of  carbolic 
acid  on  cows  to  repel  the  flies  ;  its  action 
was  quite  perceptible  for  a  day  or  two. 
Should  I  have  occasion  to  fight  them 
again,  I  would  use  a  very  weak  dilution 
of  creolin  (about  two  per  cent),  as  I 
think  it  would  be  more  effective,  mixes 
more  easily  with  water,  is  antiseptic, 
would  rapidly  heal  any  sores  on  the 
cows,  and  is  not  a  poison.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Smith,  of  our  experiment  station,  has 
recommended  X.  O.  dust  (manufactured 
in  Baltimore,  I  think),  in  fighting  the 
horn  fly,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  With 
me,  the  flies  are  not  dangermis  at  all. 
They  annoy  the  cows,  but  with  plenty 
of  pasture  and  shade,  are  not  trouble¬ 
some  excepting  on  sultry  days  just  be¬ 
fore  storms  ;  then  they  sometimes  cause 
considerable  loss  of  milk.  The  creolin 
mixture  would  cost  less  than  one  cent  a 
cow  at  each  application.  w.  b. 


When  Depkessbi)  and  Out  of  Souts,  with  a 
low  vitality  and  moody  eplrlte,  a  good  Tonic,  sneh  as 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge,  will  often  set  the  sys¬ 
tem  In  order,  and  assist  Nature  In  maintaining 
normal  strength.  It  Is  the  best  medicine  In  the 
world  for  curing  Worms  In  Children,  ridding  their 
bodies  of  pests  which  sap  their  constitution,  and 
which  If  unattended  to,  render  their  lives  miserable 
by  their  distressing  symptoms.  When  used  as  a 
Tonic,  the  larger-sized  bottles  are  the  cheapest 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. -A dw. 


The  “  Le  Roy  Mills” 

F.  F.  Dairy  Salt 

Is  preferred  by  the  best  butter  and  cheese-makers 
In  the  country,  because  It  Is  th^purest,  strongest 
and  best  salt  made.  Pure  white.  Always  uniform. 
Never  gets  hard.  Costs  no  more  than  common  salt 
Try  It  If  von  like  It  Insist  on  having  It,  and  your 
dealer  will  get  It.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  de¬ 
livered.  Le  ROY  SALT  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

X>OA>tlx  oxr  OAttle  I’ly, 

Bast  To  Keep 

Compound  Flies  Off. 

Sample  pound  by  mall  25o.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  C.  U.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  .560  pages,  by  Professor 
B,  W.  STEWART,  ap«n  the  science  of  feeding  Ir  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price  MZ.no 
TUB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVKAGU 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfiei.d  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  ItKOS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J*  !’•  HINJC,  Shinrock.  Erie  Co.,  O. 


Q  A  T  TT  f^rystal  Lake  Karin, 
X’  V7XV  O/aIa  Fa  Ravenna,  Ohio, 

Ten  Elegantly  Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Seven  to  eighteen  months  old.  Out  of  dams  with  a 
milk  record  of  10  000  to  18.000  pounds  In  one  year. 
Come  and  see  them  or  send  for  a  descriptive  circular 

W.  J.  HAYES. 


Berkshire,  ohe«t«r  wbiw, 
Joracy  lied  aud  I'ol.ud  CUl.a 
PIOS.  Jersey,  Querusey  and 
Holstein  (Attle.  Thoroushbrad 
Sheep.  Eanoj  Ponltry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
iivtlle.  4'lu-atvr  Ou.,  Penaa. 


8.  W.  NMITII.  e 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MUST  SELL 


IfiO  Mammoth  Pekin  Breeding 
Ducks  to  make  room  for  young 

-  - stock.  They  go  at  halt  price  If 

sold  quick.  Will  satisfy  you  or  return  your  money. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  I  Hatching: 


Jamesbnrg,  N.  J. 


>  Prices  reduced, 
i  32-page  catalogue  free 


FANCY  POUIIRY 


All  varieties 
PIGS,  PUPS, 
Pea  Fowls. TUR¬ 
KEYS,  I’lgoons, 
Ducks,  etc.,  at  FAR.'VIERS’  PRICES. 

Missouri  Poultry  and  Pet  Stoek  Club, 

Klrksvllle,  Mo. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  Baby  Cream  Separatorwlll  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  Hio.ST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  18‘J1  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  lAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

TUB  DAIRY  MARKET  PAPER. 

Gives  the  most  complete  and  reliable  market  In¬ 
formation  obtainable  Published  every  Monday 
afternoon  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Subscription  price.  $1.00  per  year. 
With  THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER,  the  two  11.75. 
Address,  for  Sample  Copy,  BliGlN,  ILL. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
A  A  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
I  M  dock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob- 

AAv  ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 

1  F  t>  lected.  A  well-kept  dock  would 

^  H  H .  14  .  P  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
„  .  el's  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  "  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
llUle  book  worth  throe  times  its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NKW-VOKKEK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


THYMO-CRESOL  s™ 

„  ...  Mange;  all  ikin  dis¬ 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous; Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water:sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "flklA 


Toda. 

(orwa 


FREE 


O.  MIIjUOT  Jk  00.,  Paper  ManuTaotarers,  PhUadelpbia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy,  as  his  mother 
took  a  big^rer  pull  than  usual  at  the 
whisky  bottle,  “  Mumm’s  Extra  Dry  !  ” — 
Life. 

Bbyce  :  “Algernon  Fitz  Sappy  is  one  of 
those  fellows  who  has  more  money  than 
brains  isn’t  he  ?”  Knowso  :  “  Yes,  and 
he  is  poor,  too.” — Life. 

Wigwag  walking  in  the  country  saw 
this  sign  :  “  Beware  the  dog.”  There 
being  no  dog  in  sight,  he  wrote  under 
the  sign  :  “  Where  be  the  dog  ?” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

Lady  Purciiaskk  :  “  Will  you  guaran- 
t3e  that  this  parrot  will  not  swear  ?” 
Birdseller  :  “  Why,  no,  ma’am,  not  unless 
I  know  what  kind  of  a  family  it  is  going 
into.” — New  York  World. 

Hoax  :  “  Why  is  it  when  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  thing  that  we  always  find  it  in 
the  last  place?”  Joax:  “  I  suppose  it’s 
because  we  always  stop  looking  after  we 
have  found  it.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“  England  is  a  very  wet  country,” 
said  the  tourist  who  had  just  returned. 
“True  enough,”  replied  the  man  who 
had  never  been  out  of  his  native  country. 
“  I  understand  the  present  reign  began 
in  1837.” — Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

Nodd  :  “  My  father-in-law  and  I  have 
bought  a  horse  and  carriage  together.” 
Todd:  “How  do  you  manage  about 
dividing  up  the  expenses  ?  ”  Nodd  : 
“  Easy  enough.  He  keeps  the  horse  and 
I  keep  the  carriage.” — New  York  World. 

Mrs.  Yerger:  “Tommy,  do  you  want 
some  nice  peach  jam  ?  ”  Tommy  :  “Yes, 
ma.”  “I  was  going  to  give  you  some 
to  put  on  your  bread  ;  but  I’ve  lost  the 
key  to  the  pantry.”  “You  don’t  need 
the  key,  ma  ;  I  can  reach  down  through 
the  transom  and  open  the  door  from  the 
inside.”  “That’s  just  what  I  wanted  to 
know ;  now  just  wait  until  your  father 
comes  home.” — Texas  Siftings. 


In  writing  to  ndvertlsere,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rukal  Nbw-Yobkbb. 

BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED-PAINT5 

AtWHOl.KSALK  I’KICKS.Doli vere.l  FllEE, 
For  Houses,  Karns, Koofs, all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
prollts.  lu  use  ft  I  years.  Kiidoi-scHl  by  Orange  &  Farniers’ 
Alliance.  7x)w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGKKSOLL,  I’lymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  A. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


Gkzai  American 


COOK  BOOK 

■  containing  over  2,600 

KCB  tested  reel  pes.  320 
ges  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

^H^BtheWATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  oftheage.  Forfull  particulars 

address  Xl*e  OKEAT  AllIERICAlY  TEA  CO., 
P,  O.  Box  J487.  New  Yorlt  City,  N.  Y, 


Kstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  psw. 

N.  Y.  8TATB  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


and  sole 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  wlieti 

Have  Power 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  you  a 

cent  to  keep.  Always  in 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  > 
Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par> 
tlcular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your' 
nameand  address  sent  to  our  near¬ 
est  office.  SEND  TO-DAYL 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO., 

19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  SL 


^  What 
is  home 
without 


Branch  Office:  174:  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Is  the  sport  of  cvcling.  The  devotees  to 
this  healthful  pleasure  are  fhnumerable. 
Men  and  women 

out-door  exercise,  andiByti^jji]!![l! 

the  bicycle  furnishes  thei|//^.^^^j3|4'f<^'' 

best  and  most  i ! 

means  of  obtaining 

it.  When  so  many 

people  are  buying 

bicycle  for  the  first'^2=;“'*  .-4* 

time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 

delight  of  wheeling  is  proportionate  to 

the  quality  of  the  wheel,  and 


Cash  or-on  Ea.sy  Payments. 

CORNISH  &,  CO., 

Wasbitifiton,  N.  J, 


Our  New 
Catalogue 


Write  for  it 

NOW. 


AN  EMERGENCY  FENCE 


leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  No  one  ever  bought  a  Columbia 
and  regretted  the  selection  afterwards. 
These  wheels,  the  product  of  tlie  oldest 
makers  in  America  and  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  are  always  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  combine  every  essential  quality 
of  bicycle  excellence.  They  are  thor¬ 
oughly  built,  graceful  in  style,  and  as 
light  as  a  wheel  of  proper  strength  can 
be,  while  their  beautiful  finish,  which  is  a 
distinguishing  feature,  is  as  lasting  as  it 
is  elegant. 

POPE  MFQ.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free  at  Columbia 
agencies,  or  mailed  for  two  two-cent  stamps. 


Wo  are  con.structing  a  forty  acre  Park  at 
Adrian,  for  wild  animals.  Before  we  had  a 
l)ost8ct  a  car  of  Deer  and  Elk  arrived.  Wo 
set  four  corner  posts  and  stretched  eight  foot, 
fence  around  a  field  ten  by  twenty  rods,  with¬ 
out  middle  iK)sts,  and  turned  the  animals  In. 
They  are  safer  than  in  regulation  Parks  with 
posts  eight  feet  apart  and  rail  at  top,  middle 
and  bottom. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Hay  CTaders 


Rakes  and  elevates  hay  frdm  eitlier  swath 
or  windrow;  elevates  all  the  hay,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  hay.  Perfectly  smooth  and 
steady  in  action.  Does  not  bunch,  tangle 
or  wad  the  hay.  The  lightest  draft  Loader 
made.  Write  for  detailed  description. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO., 

no  Main  St.,  gandwlcli,  Ill. 


mesh  areuntt  the  ^nel  of  Fence 
shews  hew  the  Fence  it  meutc. 


Great  Leak 

On  The 

Farm” 


GOOD  SENSE  In  buying  farm  fencing  makes 
Its  decision  on  qnalltr  rather  than  on  price. 
However,  save  your 

GOOD  CENTS  and  bay  the  KEYSTONE.  We 
compete  In  price  with  any  that  compete  with  ns 
In  quality.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  clown  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


is  a  valuable  pamphlet  rela¬ 
ting  to  corn  fodder,  and  also 
descriptive  of  that  wonderful 
machine,  the 

“Keystone”  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Cutter, 

combined. 

It  is  sent  free. 

KEYSTONE  MEG.  CO.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
(Mention  this  p.iper.) 


No.  45  Locust  Street,  TBBMONT,  ILL. 

OKD  KROS.,  I  E.  H.  SMITH, 
its  for  New  York,  1  Agent  for  New  Jersey, 
don  Centor.  N.  Y.  1  Salem,  N.  J. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING 


'Silos  and  Ensilage  Hints  to  Dairymen” 

»Thl8  Is  the  best  work  yet 

aitderery  Dairyman  and 
ock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
id,  should  have  one.  FYeo 
;hourcatalogofthe|^hlo 
age  and  Fodder  Cutters 
:arrfers,and  plans  f  or.BUo. 

IE  SIIVER  MFO. 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17.  Hiah  St..  DeKalb.  III. 
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Manufact’'v''^  hy 


Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


TESTS 

Are  frequently  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  constrcction  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  Dr.  Babcock’s  process  is  used.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  buy  a  cheap  Babcock  Tester.  You  had  better  have 
none.  Because,  tests  made  in  a  cheap  Tester  cannot  be  depended 
up>on.  Our  apparatus,  with  40  turns  of  the  crank,  gives  1080 
revolutions  of  the  bottles;  with  60  turns  of  the  crank,  1620  rev¬ 
olutions  of  the  bottles.  We  also  furnish  Testers  to  be  run  by  Steam 
Motor  or  by  Belt  Power. 

Buy  one  of  our  Testers  and  you  will  have  something  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  give  the  required  speed  so  necessary  for  a  perfect  test. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

STRAWBERRY  REPORT  FOR  1894. 

The  season,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  favorable  one 
for  strawberries.  At  one  time,  it  was  a  trifle  dry  ;  at 
another,  too  much  rainfall  caused  rot.  The  Timbrell 
suffered  in  this  way.  The  season’s  trial  has  not  been 
productive  of  any  remarkable  new  berries,  neither 
have  we  to  add  to  previous  reports  anything  of  a 
specially  interesting  character.  Barnett,  Satisfaction, 
Marston,  Annie  Laurie,  Blonde,  Glen  Mary,  Maytroth, 
Williams,  Shuckless,  Frost  Proof,  Greenville,  Robin¬ 
son,  Chairs,  Regina,  Meek’s  Early,  Victor  Hugo,  Ker¬ 
sey,  Nan,  Pine  Hill,  Portage,  Profit,  Plow  City,  were 
set  the  past  spring  or  last  summer,  and  we  may  not 
report  as  to  their  promise  until  next  year. 

The  following  kinds  have  been  tried  here  of  late 
years  and  are  thought  inferior  to  other  varieties  now 
in  the  market;  Gandy, 

Truitt,  Indiana,  Jes¬ 
sie,  Ohio,  Summit, 

Crawford,  Anna, 

Logan,  Davis,  Iro¬ 
quois,  Hilton,  Cohan- 
sy,  Wabash,  Louise, 

Haverland,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Hampden, 

Pineapple,  Mineola, 

Lida,  Ontario,  South¬ 
ard,  Early  Cluster, 

Prince,  Parry,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Kearns,  Gale, 

Pearl,  Viola,  Eureka, 

Standard,  Michel’s 
Early,  Gov.  Hoard, 

Perfection,  Woolver- 
ton,  Lovett’s  Early, 

Lady  Rusk,  Gen.  Put¬ 
nam,  Mrs.  Cleveland, 

Edgar  Queen,  Farns¬ 
worth,  Everbearing, 

Brunette,  Mary, 

Arkansas  Traveler, 

Swindle,  Street, 

Princeton  Chief, 

Saunders,  Princess, 

Leviathan,  Gillespie, 

Auburn,  E.  P.  Roe, 

Van  Deman,  Went- 
zell,  Yankee  Doodle, 

Belle,  and  perhaps 
100  others  tried  under 
numbers 

Marshall  last  year 
was  much  talked 
about,  much  illus¬ 
trated  and  much  advertised.  June  1.  Bisexual.  Ber¬ 
ries  just  beginning  to  ripen.  Of  the  largest  size, 
and  fairly  regular.  June  4.  Large  size,*  scarlet,  mild 
quality,  as  firm  as  Sharpless.  J une  22.  Still  bearing. 
Largest  size,  good  quality,  deep  red  flesh.  It  is  not, 
thus  far,  among  the  most  prolific  varieties. 

Profit. — From  Finney  Bros.,  West  Hanover,  Mass  — 
June  1.  Bisexual.  Of  little  value  here.  June  10, 
nearly  at  its  height  of  ripening.  Very  productive  of 
berries  that  average  no  larger  than  Wilson.  Heart- 
shaped,  regular,  scarlet,  fairly  firm,  rather  acid. 
Vines  of  medium  vigor.  June  15,  the  vines  are  not 
vigorous  enough. 

Staples  No.  1. — From  D.  D.  Cottom,  No.  10  East 
Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  O. — Named  after  Isaac  Staples, 
the  originator,  an  Englishman.  June  14,  now  ripen¬ 
ing.  Dark  red,  good  quality,  quite  firm,  good  for  can¬ 
ning.  Promising.  June  22.  The  plants  were  set  out 
last  August  and  are  not  productive  this  year.  They 
are,  however,  vigorous. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher.— From  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little 
Silver,  N.  J. — Originated  with  H.  H.  Alley  of  Hilton, 
N.  J.  A  cross  between  Champion  and  Sharpless. 
June  1,  vines  beautifully  thrifty.  June  10,  late,  only 
a  few  ripe.  Vines  of  great  vigor  ;  berries  of  various 
shapes,  often  with  a  neck.  June  15,  deep  red  flesh, 
medium  quality,  now  ripening  freely.  Shape  too 
variable ;  often  round  with  a  neck,  sometimes  round 
without  a  neck  ;  firm  ;  large  seeds.  The  vines  are  as 
thrifty  and  healthy  as  those  of  any  variety  we  know, 
hut  they  are  not  productive,  and  the  berries  are  too 
variable  in  shape. 

Dayton. — From  J.  T.  Lovett. — June  5,  perfect 
fiower.  Few  varieties  bear  a  larger  berry.  Scarlet ; 
about  as  firm  as  Sharpless,  averaging  a  larger  size. 

Pine  Hill,  No.  20. — Prom  C.  G.  Bushnell,  Centre- 
brook,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. — Mr.  Bushnell  writes  as 
follows  :  “  Plant  deep  rooted  ;  stands  drought  well ; 


leaf-stalk  long,  carrying  the  large  leaf  one  foot 
above  ground.  Flower-stalks  many  and  long,  hold¬ 
ing  the  fruit  up  well.  Berries  dark  red,  nearly 
round,  large  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Quality 
good,  firm  enough  for  shipment.  Original  plant 
found  in  a  gravelly,  sandy  railroad  cut,  hearing  fruit 
over  one  inch  in  diameter.  Miner,  Sharpless  and 
Crescent  were  growing  on  both  sides  of  the  cut.” 
Though  the  plants  were  received  last  spring,  we  may 
make  the  following  remarks  ;  June  10,  just  ripening  ; 
fine  plants.  Berries  heart  shaped,  medium  size,  pink 
flesh,  not  very  firm.  June  15,  fine  foliage.  Berries 
medium  size,  broad  heart-shaped.  Color,  a  glossy 
scarlet.  Good  quality. 

Greenville. — Prom  E.  M.  Buechly,  Greenville, 
Ohio ;  also  from  J.  T.  Lovett. — Flower  bisexual. 
Plants  set  out  last  spring.  June  10,  promising;  ber¬ 
ries  large,  broad  heart-shaped,  pointed  at  tip,  red 
flesh,  quite  Arm,  very  productive  for  spring-eet  plants. 

Nan. — Plants  received  last  spring  from  T.  J.  Dwyer, 


Cornwall,  N.  Y.  Bisexual.  June  4,  promising.  Vigor¬ 
ous  plants  ;  berries  beginning  to  ripen.  Very  large, 
broadly  heart-shaped,  between  scarlet  and  crimson. 
June  10,  fine  shape,  red  flesh,  fine  quality.  .lune  15, 
now  at  height  of  hearing.  June  23,  still  ripening  a 
few  ;  berries  large  and  perfect  shape  ;  fine  foliage. 

Regina. — Prom  W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. — Bisex 
ual.  As  judged  by  spring  set  plants,  this  variety  is 
among  the  earliest.  Resembles  Crescent  in  form,  size 
and  quality. 

Williams. — Prom  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  last  spring.  Bisexual.  Berries  heart-shaped, 
glossy,  fairly  firm. 

Princess. — From  M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  O. — 
June  1,  hearing  an  immense  quantity,  none  ripe. 
June  5,  now  ripening  freely  every  day.  The  berries 
are  not  held  up  very  well.  Berries  of  the  largest  size, 
somewhat  irregular,  ripening  unevenly.  It  is  pistillate. 

About  as  prolific  as 
Sharpless. 

Leviathan.  —  This 
is  of  the  Sharpless 
type  and  scarcely  an 
improvement.  The 
berries  have  too  many 
white  tips  and  do  not 
ripen  as  evenly  as 
those  of  Sharpless. 

Timbrell. —  June 
10,  wonderfully  pro¬ 
ductive  of  peculiarly 
shaped  berries,  which 
are  as  mottled  as  in 
previous  years.  June 
15,  not  at  height  of 
season,  but  bearing 
an  immense  crop, 
many  plants  bearing 
from  50  to  60  berries, 
most  of  them  of  large 
size.  June  22,  height 
of  season. 

Auburn. — B  e  g  i  n- 
ning  to  ripen  June  1. 
Berries  conical,  some 
with,  some  without 
neck,  often  pointed 
at  apex.  There  are 
many  better  varie¬ 
ties. 

JucuNDA  Improved. 
— June  10,  ripening. 
Perfect  shape,  fine 
quality,  red  flesh, 
quite  firm.  June  15, 
height  of  season.  Not  very  proliflc.  Its  form  and 
quality  make  it  a  desirable  amateur  variety. 

NOTES. 

June  15. — Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  late.  If  wealth 
of  foliage  were  the  most  desirable  characteristic,  we 
would  choose  this  in  preference  to  almost  any  other 
variety.  The  berries,  though  averaging  large,  are 
often  imperfect  (puckered)  and  of  every  possible 
shape.  The  quality  is  not  first-rate.  Few  of  Mr. 
Alley’s  seedlings  have  done  well  here.  Mary,  beauti¬ 
fully  large  and  fine  with  him,  fails  here. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
variety  of  the  Sharpless  class  that  is  superior  to  the 
Sharpless  itself.  We  were  among  the  first  to  try  the 
Sharpless  after  its  introduction  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
and  we  have  tried  about  every  variety  of  this  class 
introduced  since. 

Parker  Earle  is  still  here  one  of  the  best  la  <  varie- 
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ties.  This  was  our  report  before  it  had  been  tried 
except  in  the  originator’s  grounds. 

Timbrkli.,  as  we  were  the  first  to  report,  as  to  size, 
firmness,  productiveness  and  quality,  all  considered, 
has  no  equal  as  a  late  berry. 

June  20. — Parker  Earle,  Timbrell  and  Brandywine 
now  ripe  and  ripening.  The  Timbrell  is  so  loaded 
.  with  berries  that  the  peduncles  lie  on  the  bare  soil 
(the  vines  were  not  mulched),  and  the  berries  during 
the  prevailing  wet  weather  rotted  badly.  The  season 
of  Parker  Earle  and  Timbrell  is  about  the  same. 

Junk  26  — The  strawberry  season  is  now  about  closed. 

N.  B  — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  trying  new  varieties 
of  strawberries  during  the  past  15  years — an  average 
of  not  less  than  75  kinds  per  year.  Summing  up  the 
results  of  these  15  years,  we  have  not  found  more 
than  one  new  variety  that  could  fairly  be  pronounced 
superior  to  then-existing  varieties  oftener  than  every 
three  years.  That  would  call  for  five  superior  varie¬ 
ties  during  the  15  years  of  trial.  These  five  varieties 
we  would  mention  as  Crescent,  Sharpless,  Parker 
Earle,  Timbrell  and  (perhaps)  Brandywine.  Among 
these  1,100  tried  kinds,  we  are  not  considering  ama¬ 
teur  berries,  like  Parry,  Henderson  (Crimson  Cluster) , 
Great  American  (and  other  of  Durand’s  productions), 
Iowa  Beauty,  Prince  and  many  others. 

In  the  light  of  such  experience,  we  would  advise  our 
readers  to  try  only  a  few  plants  of  the  new  produc¬ 
tions  every  year  announced  by  nurserymen  and  seeds¬ 
men  as  “unequaled  in  size,  quality  and  yield.”  They 
would  better  leave  the  work  of  proving  or  disproving 
such  claimed  excellence  to  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  prove  it — the  Stations.  And  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  Stations  have  during  their  existence  helped 
materially  to  introduce  or  popularize  varieties  of 
strawberries.  And  pretty  much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries  and  grapes. 

The  Rural’s  Little  Choice. 

For  home  use,  the  old  Charles  Downing  would  still 
be  our  first  choice,  where  it  thrives,  and  it  thrives 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Then  we  would  name 
Parker  Earle,  Sharpless,  Timbrell,  Iowa  Beauty ;  and 
for  earliest,  Rio  and  Beder  Wood.  They  ripen  in  the 
following  order:  Beder  Wood,  Rio,  Sharpless,  Charles 
Downing,  Iowa  Beauty,  Parker  Earle  and  Timbrell. 
For  trial  we  would  select  Marshall,  Williams,  Green¬ 
ville,  Beebe  and  Brandywine. 

The  Rejected  List. 

Many  of  our  friends  may  say  that  we  in  this  report 
do  injustice  to  many  new  or  comparatively  new  kinds 
of  strawberries.  They  may  mention  as  instances  of 
real  improvement  Enhance,  Bubach,  Haverland,  Prin¬ 
cess,  Jessie,  Lovett,  Van  Deman,  Michel’s  Early, 
Beverly  and  others.  We  have  merely  to  reply  that 
many  of  the  discarded  list  have  merits.  Some,  if 
not  all,  thrive  here  and  there,  and  are  valuable  locally. 
Our  contention  is  that  not  one  of  the  condemned  list, 
as  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  better  than  older 
kinds  for  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Some  of  Durand’s 
creations  are  incomparable  here  and  there,  though  not 
one  is  a  Concord  among  strawberries. 


A  THREE-HORSE  JERSEY  FARM. 

A  YOUNG  TEAM  HELPS  THE  OLD  MAKE. 

[KDITOBIAL  COBRK8PONDKNCE.] 

Strawberries  and  Hens  Still  at  Work. 

It  is  now  over  four  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  began 
to  talk  about  the  18-acre  farm  of  Mr.  A  Johnson,  at 
Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.  A  good  many  details  have  been 
given  about  the  hens  and  the  berries  that  have  made 
the  place  profitable.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat 
how  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  the  place  some  years  ago, 
broken  down  in  health,  and  how  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  skillful  farming  he  has  paid  for  the  farm 
and  made  money,  and  can  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

Every  visit  I  had  previously  made  to  the  farm  had 
been  in  cold  weather.  The  object  of  this  was  to  see 
how  the  hens  behaved  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Our  readers  have  been  told  how  the  hens 
lay  and  thrive  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  This  year  I  wanted  to  go  and  see  what 
the  hot-weather  partners — strawberry  plants — can  do 
at  their  best.  So  on  J une  26  1  walked  into  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  and  looked  about.  The  best  of  the  pick¬ 
ing  was  over,  though  there  were  still  some  berries  to 
be  ripened.  The  crop  has  been  good  on  the  whole, 
though  prices  have  been  low.  But  first  let  us  look  at 
the  financial  account  of  this  farm  for  1893.  Here  it  is 
in  black  and  white,  for  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  an  exact 
account  of  every  cent  that  comes  in  or  goes  out. 


Total  sales  for  1893  .  $3,36.5  70 

Total  cash  expended .  2,H8  00 

Profit .  $1,317  70 


And  in  the  “  cash  expended,”  mind  you,  are  all  the 
•it®ms  of  household  expense,  so  that  this  sum  means 


“8100  per  month  and  board.”  The  more  important 
items  of  sales  are  as  follows  : 

Strawberries .  $1,564  59  Hay .  $220  77 

Eegs  and  chickens .  790  28  CabbSKe .  t9  86 

Potatoes .  412  28  Emits.  . .  76  22 

Butter  and  milk .  Ill  01 

The  amount  given  for  strawberries  is  net  and  means 
what  was  left  after  deducting  cost  of  picking,  packing 
and  selling.  Those  who  have  read  the  former  articles 
about  this  place  will  see  that  the  total  sales  for  1893 
rank  well  with  those  of  former  years.  Thus  far  in  1894 
the  following  sales  have  been  made  before  the  straw¬ 
berries  were  heard  from  at  all : 

Ekks . $465  46  Chickens . $14  60 

Potatoes .  241  85  Hay .  145  67 

Cabbage .  269  06  Strawberry  plants .  44  40 

Butter  and  milk .  (0  86 

Of  course  a  good  deal  of  this  was  grown  last  year,  but 
it  is  not  counted  on  the  books  until  actually  sold. 
Remember  that  all  this  is  grown  on  an  18-acre  farm. 

How  the  Strawberries  do  their  Share. 

It  will  be  seen  that  strawberries  and  hens  are  chief 
workers  on  this  place.  Mr.  Johnson  told  us  in  a  recent 
R  N.-Y.  something  about  his  manner  of  caring  for 
the  plants.  The  soil  of  this  farm  is  naturally  low  and 
wet.  It  is  plowed  in  narrow  “  lands,”  so  that  the 
dead  furrows  act  as  open  ditches  and  thus  assist  drain¬ 
age.  The  soil  is  naturally  rich,  and  is  very  heavily 
manured  and  fertilized. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  berries  are  of  the 
Great  American  variety.  The  originator  of  this  berry 
lived  not  far  from  Mr.  J.,  and  had  much  the  same  low, 
damp  soil.  On  sMl  of  this  character  the  Great  Amsri- 
can  thrives  wonderfully  well,  while  on  drier  soils  it  is 
often  a  failure.  Mr.  Johnson  grows  it  because,  by 
reason  of  its  superior  fiavor  and  appearance,  it  sells 
for  two  to  four  cents  a  quart  more  than  other  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  markets  of  Orange,  Montclair,  and  other 
aristocratic  places. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  J.  did  not  do  much  with  the 
newer  varieties,  but  this  year  he  is  testing  24 — using 
the  Great  American  as  the  standard.  He  thinks  favor¬ 
ably  of  Lovett,  Parker  Earle,  Crawford,  Bubach, 
Gandy  and  Shuster’s  Gem,  and  will  use  more  or  less 
of  these  varieties  in  the  future.  Four  acres  of  berries 
were  picked  this  year.  As  explained  three  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  J.  pi?ks  the  beds  for  three  years.  I  saw  one 
scant  acre  of  Great  Americans,  third  year  of  picking, 
from  which  up  to  June  26,  68  crates  had  been  picked, 
with  15  more  on  the  vines.  Last  year  a  half-acre  patch 
of  Crescents  yielded  126  crates — the  third  season’s 
picking.  The  Great  American  on  this  low,  moist 
soil,  seems  to  mature  late,  and  will  stand  the  third 
year’s  picking  better  than  some  other  varieties.  The 
beds  were  clean  of  weeds,  with  coarse  hay  between 
the  rows. 

“  Now  tell  me  just  what  you  will  do  with  that  bed 
after  you  are  done  picking,”  I  said. 

“  Well,  take  this  two-year-old  bed.  After  the  last 
picking,  we  will  run  the  mowing  machine  over  it  and 
clip  off  the  plants — not  too  close  to  the  ground.  Then 
we  will  rake  out  the  hay  from  between  the  rows,  and 
then  run  a  sharp-edged  plow  up  and  down  the  rows, 
turning  a  furrow  away  from  the  plants  and  cutting 
them  down  to  a  narrow  strip — as  narrow  as  possible. 
Then  we  go  with  our  homemade  fertilizer  and  scatter 
it  in  the  furrows,  and  work  up  and  down  with  the 
harrow,  which  smooths  everything  off  and  kills  thou¬ 
sands  of  weeds.  The  weeds  left  in  the  rows  must  be 
pulled  out  by  hand.  With  careful  work  in  this  way 
when  the  weeds  are  small,  it  is  not  such  a  terrible  job 
to  keep  the  beds  clean.  My  experience  last  year 
taught  me  that  a  very  narrow  strip  left  by  the  plow 
is  better  than  a  wide  one.  Hereafter  I  shall  set  the 
rows  closer  and  make  the  rows  themselves  narrower.” 

“  But  how  about  the  three-year-old  beds  ?  ” 

“  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  pick  some  of  them  an¬ 
other  year,  but  the  treatment  usually  is  to  plow  them 
up  after  picking  and  set  out  late  cabbage,  using  some 
of  my  homemade  fertilizer.” 

Mr.  J.  is  very  careful  about  picking  and  packing. 
His  pickers  are  m  Dstly  women  who  understand  what 
is  wanted  and  do  not  put  trash  into  the  boxes.  Mr.  J. 
looks  after  things  in  the  field,  while  his  wife  takes 
charge  of  the  packing.  The  result  of  this  care  is  that 
dealers  call  for  “  Johnson’s  berries,”  because  they  feel 
sure  they  will  be  as  represented.  The  berries  are 
sold  to  commission  men  who  have  handled  them  for 
years. 

The  Horses  and  the  Hens. 

We  used  to  call  this  place  “  The  One-Horse  Jersey 
Farm.”  but  that  name  must  now  be  amended  as  Mr,  J. 
has  bought  a  team  of  young  horses  to  aid  the  faithful 
old  mare  that  did  the  work  alone  for  so  many  years. 
These  young  horses  will  haul  a  load  of  berries  to 
Newark  or  trot  off  with  the  new  carriage  just  as 
desired.  The  old  mare  is  not  a  pensioner  by  any 
means,  for  she  still  does  all  the  chores  and  home  work. 
There  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  about  the  hens  at 
this  hot  season.  They  earned  a  vacation  last  winter. 


There  are  about  400  of  them  running  in  one  large  yard 
made  around  the  houses  and  barn  by  means  of  wire 
netting.  Mr.  J.  still  thinks  the  Brown  Leghorns 
about  the  best  for  his  purposes.  Oae  singular  thing 
is  that  no  chickens  have  been  raised  this  year.  Mr.  J. 
proposes  to  run  his  hens  as  he  does  his  strawberries — 
that  is,  make  them  lay  for  three  seasons.  As  the 
flock  contained  a  good  many  pullets  and  two-year- 
olds  and  he  did  not  care  to  build  any  new  houses,  he 
decided  to  keep  the  flock  as  it  is  and  add  no  chickens. 
Another  year  he  will  add  as  many  pullets  as  there  are 
three-year-olds  to  be  killed  off,  and  so  on. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  financial  report,  these 
hens  brought  in  8790.28  in  1893.  Their  feed  cost 
8407.43.  They  laid  in  all  32  052  eggs,  of  which  30,725 
were  sold.  Thus  far  this  year,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
have  brought  in  8480.06.  At  this  hot  season  these 
hens  get  about  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  one-half  bushel 
of  oats  mixed  per  day.  The  day  before  my  visit  they 
laid  120  eggs.  The  manure,  as  Mr.  Johnson  uses  it, 
will  more  than  pay  for  labor,  as  he  makes  it  the  basis 
for  a  homemade  fertilizer.  It  is  mixed  with  plaster 
as  it  accumulates  and  is  stored  in  a  dry  shed.  In  the 
spring  it  is  ground  and  crushed  and  sifted  and  mixed 
as  follows :  400  pounds  manure,  200  dissolved  bone- 
black,  100  muriate  of  potash  an4  150  of  plaster.  This 
makes  an  excellent  strawberry  fertilizer  for  this  low, 
rich  land,  and  has  also  proved  good  for  potatoes. 
There  is  a  field  near  the  barn  that  has  be“n  an  “  eye¬ 
sore”  to  Mr.  J.  for  many  years  It  was  low  and  full 
of  weeds  and  trash.  The  hens  ran  in  it,  but  other¬ 
wise  it  was  of  little  value.  Last  year  the  hens  were 
fenced  out  aud  the  field  plowed  and  leveled  off. 
Then  it  was  heavily  manured  and  planted  to  corn. 
This  year  it  is  in  potatoes  with  some  manure,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  homemade  fertilizer.  Next  spring 
it  will  be  in  just  the  right  condition  for  a  setting  of 
Great  American  strawberries.  This  was  the  last 
piece  of  land  on  the  place  to  be  brought  into  success¬ 
ful  cultivation. 

Irrigation  ;  the  Best  Lesson  of  All. 

In  a  former  article  our  readers  were  told  of  a  wind¬ 
mill  and  tank  designed  for  irrigating  the  strawber¬ 
ries.  The  tank,  holding  160  barrels,  is  placed  on  a 
tower,  and  the  plan  was  to  lay  small  iron  pipes  on 
top  of  the  ground  so  that  the  berries  could  be  sprin¬ 
kled.  All  preparations  were  made  to  use  it  this  year, 
but  the  rain  came  in  time  to  save  the  crop.  The  out¬ 
fit  has  been  put  in  operation  only  once — last  fall  in 
watering  cabbage.  Mr.  J.  believes  that  this  watering 
made  the  crop  worth  an  extra  8100,  but  as  a  whole 
this  irrigating  plant  cannot  be  depended  upon.  The 
pipes  are  too  small  to  give  any  force  or  head  to  the 
water — they  should  be  two  inches  in  diameter  at  least. 
The  tank  is  also  too  small  to  supply  water  to  an  area 
of  any  size,  and  the  wind  is  too  fitful  to  keep  it 
filled.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  water 
for  irrigating  would  be  to  have  some  constant  power 
like  horse  or  steam  working  a  pump  of  large  capacity. 
Mr,  J,  will  try  an  interesting  experiment  with  the 
Parker  Earle  strawberry  next  year.  He  will  keep  it 
well  moistened.  This  variety  sets  such  a  tremendous 
lot  of  berries  that  he  wants  to  see  if  plenty  of  plant 
food  and  abundant  water  will  not  mature  all  or  most 
of  them. 

A  visitor  can  find  many  lessons  of  interest  on  this 
little  “Three-horse  Farm,”  but  we  think  the  best  of 
all  is  purpose  and  plan  on  which  the  farm  is  now  con¬ 
ducted.  For  many  years,  they  worked  hard  to  get  the 
soil  in  good  condition,  to  make  the  house  comfortab’e 
and  build  good  barns  and  sheds.  Now  that  work  is 
done.  The  soil  is  rich  and  in  perfect  rotation,  while 
everything  about  the  place  is  in  perfect  order.  All 
this  represents  the  slow  and  tiresome  work  of  many 
years — work  that  at  the  time  seemed  to  be  yielding 
little  profit.  But  it  was  all  a  part  of  a  well  defined 
purpose  to  make  that  farm  run  like  a  well  oiled  ma¬ 
chine.  That  is  now  done,  so  that  Mr.  J.  can  spend 
his  time  in  directing  work  and  keep  a  general  over¬ 
sight.  In  this  way  with  hens,  strawberries  and  the 
incidental  crops  that  occupy  the  land  to  make  space 
for  the  berry  crops,  there  is  a  sure  and  certain  in¬ 
come  year  after  year.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  ride  about,  read  and 
enjoy  life  as  a  thoughtful  farmer  well  may  do.  It 
pays  to  farm  with  a  purpose.  Too  many  farmers 
simply  work  from  year  to  year — with  a  single  crop  in 
view.  Mr.  J ohnson  looked  ahead  to  the  time  when 
his  soil  would  be  so  rich  and  productive  that  with 
ordinary  care  there  could  never  be  a  failure  of  more 
than  one  crop.  This  meant  investments  of  labor  and 
money  that  did  not  seem  to  yield  immediate  returns 
as  he  went  along.  Now,  however,  the  returns  come  in 
when  they  are  needed.  h.  w.  c. 


Pneumatic  Pump. — Has  any  one  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  pneumatic  pump  on  a  windmill  ?  How 
great  a  distance  will  they  work,  and  to  what  height 
will  they  lift  water  ?  e. 

Umpqua,  Oreg. 
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CALIFORNIA  THROUGH  EASTERN  SPECTACLES 

WHEAT  AND  SHEEP. 

Port  Costa,  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  metropolis  of  the 
West,  is  provided  with  numerous  large  iron  ware¬ 
houses  for  the  storage  of  wool  and  grain.  Here  ocean 
steamers  may  be  found  loading  their  precious  freights 
of  grain  and  wool ;  food  and  clothing  for  the  hungry 
and  naked  for  some  far  away  country.  At  every  little 
station,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  an  iron-covered 
storehouse  looms  up,  until  the  far  away  mountains  are 
reached.  May  wheat  sells  at  $1.17  ;  barley  at  82  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Ten  bushels  per  acre  is  the  estimated 
yield  of  wheat  for  this  year.  This  means  that  some 
fields  are  not  worth  harvesting,  as  20  bushels  will  be 
secured  on  the  low  rich  lands  Many  fields  already 
give  evidence  that  they  have  stored  up  much  of  their 
fertility  in  these  great  iron  railroad  coffins.  The  be- 
gincing  of  the  end  is  at  hand.  The  lack  of  the  usual 
amount  of  spring  rain  in  part  accounts  for  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  yield.  Two  thousand  acres  of  golden 
wheat  billowing  in  the  sunshine  is  a  most  beautiful 
sight,  and  makes  one’s  mouth  water  for  a  taste  of 
those  white,  p’ump  berries,  but  the  beauty  and  diges¬ 
tion  are  all  taken  out  of  them  for  the  hard-worked 
owner,  when  he  says,  “  Stranger,  thar’s  no  clean  gold 
in  it  ” 

A  machine  30  feet  broad,  over  all,  cuts  a  swath  16 
feet  wide,  thrashes  it  and  delivers  the  grain  in  sacks, 
six  in  a  pile,  ready  for  the  European  market.  The 
machine  costs  nearly  $2,000,  and  requires  four  men 
and  from  26  to  32  horses,  according  to  their  size,  to 
run  it.  Forty  days  of  continuous  reaping  is  the  mini¬ 
mum,  70  the  maximum  season’s  work.  Thirty  acres 
is  an  average  day’s  work  ;  the  charge  being  $1,75  per 
acre  and  food  for  men  and  beasts,  which  is  rated  at  25 
cents  an  acre  more.  Almost  no  insect  enemies  or 
.  rusts  have  yet  appeared,  and  so  long  as  fertility  holds 
out,  if  the  rains  are  propitious,  this  mining  of  plant 
food  can  go  on.  The  meagerness  of  the  houses  and 
other  betterments  on  these  great  wheat  ranches  leads 
one  to  think  that  in  the  long  run  little  money  besides 
that  invested  in  xhe  land  has  been  made  ;  but  all  this 
unhomelike  look  may  be  due  to  the  mild  climate  and 
the  careless  habits  of  farmers  which  prevail  in  all 
new  countries. 

Riding  through  these  great  wheat  fields  and  think¬ 
ing  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  would  possess  these 
acres  in  the  next  century,  I  discovered  here  and  there 
a  few  changes  which  made  the  outlook  appear  brighter. 
The  master  having  been  transported  to  some  far  away 
country,  like  his  wheat  bags,  his  widow  had  divided 
the  ranch  into  small  holdings  and  sold  them  on  long 
time  and  at  low  interest.  It  rested  one’s  weary  eyes 
to  see  here  and  there  a  neat  little  cottage,  bright  with 
its  last  coat  of  paint,  surrounded  with  its  flowers  and 
young  fruit  trees,  peeping  out  from  that  monotonous 
sea  of  grain.  Another  little  home  of  happiness  and 
plenty  had  been  planted  where  no  pigtails  would  ever 
be  found  unless  fastened  to  the  winter’s  supply  of 
meat.  Here  no  foreign  tongue  will  “  bray  harsh,  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds  upon  the  evening  air,”  Here  shall 
be  implanted  in  the  quiet  of  the  field,  a  love  for  that 
home  life  and  healthy,  clean  thought  which  we  in  our 
haste  have  come  so  near  to  losing.  May  not  then  the 
calamity  which  threatens  us  from  these  great  seas  of 
wheat  be  averted  by  planting  the  fields  with  English- 
speaking,  flaxen-haired  children  ? 

The  sheep  industry  is  not  so  difficult  to  deal  with, 
for,  if  it  do  not  pay,  we  can  get  clear  of  the  sheep  by 
giving  them  the  rot  or  by  turning  the  dogs  loose,  or 
sending  first,  a  free  trader  and  then  a  high  tariff  man, 
to  Congress.  A  flock  of  9,000  sheep  had  iust  landed 
on  the  low  tulu  lands  of  the  Sacramento,  after  a  14 
days’  journey  from  their  mountain  home,  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  pastures.  The  lambs  are  yeaned  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  some  protected  cove  in  the  mountains.  Ten 
per  cent  are  often  lost  from  the  depredations  of 
coyotes  and  wild  cats.  Shearing  begins  early  in  May. 
The  average  unwashed  spring  fleece  weighs  five 
pounds,  and  sells  for  eight  cents  per  pound  ;  the  fall 
fleece  sells  for  four  cents,  averages  23^  pounds,  and  no 
more  than  pays  for  the  shearing  ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to 
leave  it  as  it  is  so  full  of  dust  and  burrs  that  it  will 
hold  the  cold  winter  rains  and  destroy  the  life  ol  the 
sheep.  The  flock  was  composed  of  grade  Merinos, 
quite  as  good  as  the  same  class  of  sheep  in  the  Eist. 
The  owner  offered  them  for  $1.50  apiece,  reserving  a 
thousand  of  the  best  ewes  to  go  on  with,  or  hold  on 
with  until  he  could  change  to  cattle  or  times  improved. 
The  old  prices  for  wool  were  15  to  17  cents,  “all 
’round,”  and  “there  was  lots  of  money  in  it,”  said  he. 

The  pasture  consists  largely  in  many  places  of 
rented  railroad  lands,  costing  from  $40  to  $50  per  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  best,  and  nothing  for  the  poorest.  All  flock 
masters  are  now  crossing  with  some  variety  of  the 
mutton  breeds  ;  Shropshires  and  South  Downs  are 
preferred.  Pastures  are  good  from  May  to  November 
if  the  range  be  ample  and  late  summer  rains  do  not 
come.  Already  the  grass  is  brown  and  dry  in  the 


foot  hills,  but  the  dried  grass  is  full  of  seeds  and  won¬ 
derfully  nutritious.  When  the  cold,  rainy  weather 
comes  in  the  winter,  the  sheep  often  suffer  and  die 
from  exposure  and  hunger,  as  no  shelter  or  extra  food 
is  provided.  Before  sheep  husbandry  can  become  a 
satisfactory  industry  here,  the  great  flocks  must  be 
broken  up  into  “bands”  of  100  or  200,  or  less,  and  win¬ 
tered  at  the  little  homesteads,  by  their  owners,  on  hay 
which  may  be  so  easily  raised  and  cured  in  this 
climate.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  mixed  or  separate 
make  most  excellent  hay;  if  cut  just  before  the  grains 
are  in  the  milk,  it  will  keep  the  animals  in  flne  condi¬ 
tion  without  other  grain  than  that  which  is  in  the 
shrunken  berries  of  the  hay.  By  massing  the  “bands” 
into  large  flocks  in  the  summer,  they  may  be  pastured 
on  the  mountains  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  old  idea  of 
boundless  flelds  and  countless  flocks  is  still  strong, 
but  loss  of  fertility,  low  prices  and  the  old  scythe 
wielded  by  Time,  will  destroy  the  old  and  make  place 
for  the  new  and  better  way — the  small  holding,  the 
schoolhouse,  the  English  tongue,  the  church  and 
neighborly  love  and  helpfulness. 

[PUOF.]  I.  P.  KOBERTS. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  CHURNING. 

USE  A  FRUIT-CAN  TESTER. 

Nature  puts  up  her  choicest  products,  such  as  the 
Seckel  pear  and  Lady  apple,  in  small  packages.  Emu¬ 
lating  her  example.  The  R.  N.-Y.  presents  us  with  a 
delicious  dessert  of  “Brevities”  after  a  bounteous 
feast  of  substantials.  But  in  a  recent  issue  was  one 
that  I  didn’t  quite  relish.  I  had  enough  of  spoiling 
cream  to  learn  the  fine  art  of  buttermaking  years  ago. 
But  I  did  not  “spoil  a  few  batches  to  learn  what  con¬ 
ditions  are  beat”  either.  Only  one,  and  the  little 
pinch  of  knowledge  I  got  out  of  that  lesson  in  the 
school  of  experience,  cost  me  10  hard-earned  dollars. 
Too  much,  to  be  sure,  but  in  those  days  fools  could 
learn  in  no  other  way.  But  now  when  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  is  literally  crying  in  the  streets,  and  the  results 
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of  carefully  conducted  experiments  are  sent  to  our 
very  doors,  as  free  as  autumn  leaves  for  the  asking, 
there  is  small  excuse  for  taking  the  old  stage-coach 
line  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And  besides,  there 
is  a  better  way  with  perverse  churnings,  as  indicated 
on  the  same  page  of  Brevities ;  “  Never  experiment 
with  the  whole  thing  at  once.”  A  good  way  to  carry 
out  this  injunction  is  to  take  some  cream  from  the 
churn  in  a  fruit  can,  say  about  one-third  full,  and 
after  raising  the  temperature  one  or  two  degrees, 
shake  till  it  comes.  Another  can  may  be  churned  at 
a  lower  temperature,  noting  the  time  required  for 
each.  If  either  refuse  to  yield  the  butter,  raise  or 
lower  the  temperature  again,  and  churn  as  before. 
The  proper  degree  of  heat  may  soon  be  found  in  this 
way,  usually. 

At  the  t’me  of  my  failure  with  that  churning  of 
about  40  pounds  of  butter,  my  dairy  thermometer  was 
marked  “  churning  ”  at  62  degrees,  and  that  had  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  right  temperature.  I  had 
learned,  however,  that  cream  from  “cold  setting” 
must  be  a  little  higher,  and  again  that  it  must  be  a 
little  higher  in  winter,  and  so  I  had  felt  my  way  along, 
like  a  blind  man  learning  to  read  with  his  fingers,  till 
I  had  got  that  churning  up  to  66  degrees.  We  churned 
with  reenforcements  a  day  and  half  a  night,  and  then 
surrendered  to  the  witches.  I  now  know  that  by  a 
vigorous  treatment  of  hot  fire  slice,  as  prescribed  in 
such  cases  in  the  olden  time,  those  witches  might  have 
been  exorcised  with  far  less  exercise  for  me.  The 
next  churning  behaved  in  the  same  way  ;  but  instead 
of  “  experimenting  with  the  whole  thing,”  1  devised 
the  fruit  can  experiment,  which  showed  that  68  de¬ 
grees  was  the  imperative  condition,  and  the  job  was 
soon  done.  I  have  not  lost  a  churning  since.  When 
asked  what  the  right  temperature  for  churning  is,  I 
answer,  from  45  to  72  degrees  according  to  conditions 
and  circumstances. 

Where  the  Cream  is  Lost. 

But  there  are  conditions  that  should  be  understood 
by  every  buttermaker,  which  make  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  or,  perhaps,  impossible  at  times  to  get  the  butter 
out  of  cream.  As  butter  dairies  are  usually  managed, 
cows  coming  in  fiesh  in  February  and  March,  are 


liable  to  give  milk  that  makes  trouble  with  churnings 
in  December  and  January.  We  must  churn  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  butter  is  long  in  coming,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gather  into  granules  large  enough  to  float  on 
the  buttermilk.  The  trouble  may  all  come  from 
the  milk  of  one  or  two  cows,  which  should  be 
kept  out.  Look  out  for  the  cow  that  is  most  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  My  neighbor  has  just  lost  two  batches 
of  cream,  caused  by  the  milk  of  one  that  “  sprung 
bag  ”  unobserved.  Since  that  is  left  out,  he  gets  the 
butter  all  right  by  churning  at  70  degrees.  What  we 
want  is  a  machine  something  like  the  “  milk  shake” 
that  will  churn  with  several  of  these  fruit  cans  at  one 
operation.  The  source  of  the  trouble  could  then  soon 
be  detected  by  churning  the  cream  of  each  suspected 
cow  by  itself,  and  undesirable  peculiarities  discovered 
and  eliminated  from  the  herd.  The  first  cow  I  ever 
owned  gave  a  large  mess,  but  her  butter  was  as  white 
as  lard,  even  when  she  had  the  run  of  June  pasture. 

It  had  not  been  known  till  I  took  her  from  the  herd 
to  the  village. 

One  cow  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station, 
absolutely  refused  to  yield  half  the  butter  by  any  of 
the  gravity  modes  of  creaming.  Similar  cases  of  idio¬ 
syncrasy  among  cows  occur  more  frequently,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  than  we  suspect.  The  Babcock  tester  will  not 
reveal  them  unless  it  be  applied  to  the  skim-milk  of 
the  guilty  individual.  It  is  true  the  separator  will  get 
all  the  cream  without  the  ^east  partiality,  but  it  may 
cheat  you  after  all  if  you  do  not  test  the  buttermilk ; 
and  then  how  are  you  to  know  which  cow  contributes 
her  cream  to  the  swill  barrel  unless  you  solve  the 
question  with  these  individual  churnings  ?”  The  cause 
of  all  this  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  size  of 
the  cream  globules  of  certain  cows,  and,  certain 
breeds  also,  for  it  is  well-known  that  the  .lerseys  and 
Guernseys  are  free  from  this  defect,  while  the  Devons 
and  Holsteins,  as  butter  cows,  have  this  serious  draw¬ 
back  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

In  the  experiments  at  the  New  York  Station,  it  was 
found  that  the  Guernseys  lost  in  the  skim-milk  for 
every  100  pounds  of  milk  0.32  pounds  of  fat,  while  the 
Holsteins  lost  from  the  same  0.68  pounds,  which  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  lost  by  the  Guernseys. 
The  report  says :  “  If  the  milk  of  the  Holsteins  did 

not  lose  so  much  fat  in  creaming,  they  would  easily 
make  the  largest  amount  of  butter.  The  question 
arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  the  fat  of  the 
Holsteins  from  the  milk  to  the  butter  without  such 
serious  loss.  This  can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily 
by  using  a  centrifugal  machine  for  creaming  the  milk.” 
But  this  statement  is  evidently  misleading,  since  the 
same  series  of  experiments  (see report  for  1891)  showed 
that  it  took  much  longer  to  churn  the  cream  of  the 
Holsteins  than  it  did  the  cream  from  any  other  breed 
in  the  experiment,  and  then  about  three  times  as  much 
butter  fat  was  left  in  the  buttermilk  as  was  found  in 
the  buttermilk  from  Channel  Island  cows 

LE  ROY  WHITFORD. 

What  Say? 

A  Poultry  Partnership. — An  acquaintance  wishes 
me  to  go  into  the  poultry  business  as  follows  :  I  to 
buy  the  farm  and  put  up  the  necessary  buildings 
which  will  cost,  I  judge,  complete,  about  $800.  In  fact, 

I  am  to  furnish  feed,  fowls  and  everything,  and  divide 
prefits  equally  with  him.  He  is  to  furnish  all  the 
labor.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.  I  expect  to  keep  grade  Guern¬ 
seys,  sell  the  cream  and  feed  skim-milk  to  the  chicks. 
We  would  expect  to  go  into  the  broiler  and  capon  busi¬ 
ness.  What  would  be  a  fair  division  ?  I  am  a  good 
farmer,  and  he  is  a  good  poultryman.  I  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  in  Virginia.  Is  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  good 
market  for  broilers,  capons  and  eggs  ?  A.  s. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  call  that  a  jug-handled  arrangement. 
The  other  man  has  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain.  It 
is  not  a  fair  division. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Timothy. — I  have  a  piece  of 
ground  that  is  now  planted  in  corn,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  it  in  grass  as  soon  as  possible  I  have  been 
thinking  of  sowing  it  to  Crimson  clover  and  Timothy, 
when  I  cultivate  the  corn  the  last  time,  say,  about 
July  10.  Will  the  Timothy  be  likely  to  do  well  sowed 
then,  and  will  there  be  any  danger  of  the  clover 
smothering  it  out  next  season  ?  I  have  never  tried 
the  Crimson  clover,  but  from  what  I  read  and  hear  of 
it,  I  believe  it  would  make  a  paying  crop  of  hay  in  the 
summer  of  1895.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  plow  the  field 
again  to  get  it  in  Timothy.  Have  any  of  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.  Y.  had  any  experience  in  sowing  Crimson 
clover  and  Timothy  together,  and  with  what  results  ? 

Castle  Shannon,  Pa.  w.  f. 

What  About  This  Soil  ? — I  have  on  my  farm  about 
30  acres  of  low  land.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
from  4  to  10  inches  deep.  The  sub-soil  is  a  gravelly 
clay,  of  a  runny  nature,  and  is  so  compact  that  the 
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water  will  not  penetrate  down,  or  the  moisture  up. 
The  clay  is  from  two  to  four  feet  deep.  Underlyinj? 
this  is  a  bed  of  sand.  Late  planting  is  necessary. 
Crops  make  a  vigorous  growth  while  the  soil  retains 
its  moisture,  hut  our  dry  midsummer  burns  them  up. 
I  have  open  ditches  and  some  wooden  under  drains, 
but  they  do  not  dry  the  land  for  the  reasons  named. 
What  can  I  do  with  it  ?  Is  there  no  grass  with  roots 
long  enough  to  penetrate  through  this  clay  ?  Will 
melilotus  do  it  ?  If  so,  where  can  the  seed  be  ob¬ 
tained  ?  J.  M.  p. 

Corning,  Ark. 


THE  WORK  WITHIN  AN  EGG. 

KABLT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  CHICKEN. 

How  the  Egg  Is  Put  Together. 

After  a  close  and  careful  study  of  eggs  and  their 
changes,  and  comparing  results  with  the  results  of 
many  investigators,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  fer¬ 
tile  and  infertile  eggs  are  always  outwardly  alike, 
and  cannot  be  distinguished.  But  remove  the  shell 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  is  a  white  spot,  the 
germ  disc,  the  vital  part  of  the  egg.  The  yolk  is  the 
ovum  or  female  cell.  Ova  have  their  origin  in  the 
ovary  of  the  hen.  An  ovum  has  from  its  beginning 
what  is  called  a  nucleus.  At  the  time  the  ovum  is 
ripe  and  breaks  through  the  wall  of  the  ovary  to 
enter  the  oviduct,  this  nucleus  is  large  and  distinct. 
The  yolk  is  full  sized.  In  the  upper  part  cf  the  oviduct, 
the  ovum  comes  in  contact  with  the  male  cell  or 
spermatezoon  and  fertilization  takes  place  at  once. 
The  appearance  of  the  nucleus  now  changes.  Segmen¬ 
tation  begins.  The  outline  of  the  nucleus  becomes 
indistinct.  During  this  time,  the  egg  is  moving  down 
the  oviduct.  The  upper  thick  walls  secrete  a  white 
substance  called  albumen.  This  is  deposited  around 
the  yolk.  The  two  white  twisted  masses  on  each  side 
of  the  yolk  are  called  the  chalaza  and  are  caused  by 
the  twisting  movement  of  the  egg  in  the  oviduct. 
They  also  serve  as  pads  to  hold  the  yolk  in  place. 
Later  in  the  lower  or  thin  portion  of  the  oviduct,  the 
shell  substance  is  deposited  and  hardened.  Sixteen 
or  eighteen  hours  from  the  time  the  ovum  entered  the 
oviduct,  the  egg  is  laid  and  development  ceases.  At 
this  stage,  the  germ  disc,  in  a  fertilized  egg  consists 
of  two  concentric  rings  separated  by  a  transparent 
space  and  having  clear  spaces  in  the  center  of  the 
inner  ring.  If  it  is  not  fertilized,  only  an  irregular 
white  mass  will  be  found. 

The  Changes  That  Take  Place. 

I  studied  eggs  that  had  been  sat  on  by  a  hen.  It 
was  not  until  after  eight  hours  thali  I  noticed  much, 
if  any,  change.  After  that,  changes  were  quite  marked 
and  rapid.  The  first  change  was  a  translucent  ap¬ 
pearance  around  the  disc.  Then  the  whole  disc  began 
to  enlarge.  About  the  12th  hour,  a  light  streak  was 
seen  extending  part  way  across  the  disc.  It  was  the 
primitive  streak,  and  when  the  egg  is  held  with  the 
big  end  toward  the  left  hand,  the  head  of  the  streak 
will  be  away  from  the  observer.  Six  hours  later,  a 
V-shaped  ridge  appeared  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
streak.  It  is  called  the  medullary  ridge  or  ridges  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two  arms  of  the  V.  This  was  what  finally 
became  the  spinal  cord  of  the  embryo  and  around 
which  the  body  was  developed.  I  found  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ridges  to  be  about  as  follows  :  At  first, 
the  apex  of  the  V  rounded  out  while  the  arms  ap¬ 
proached  each  other  ;  thus  the  first  cerebral  brain  ves¬ 
icle  was  formed  and  the  medullary  groove  between 
the  ridges.  The  primitive  streak  begins  to  disappear 
about  this  time,  and  the  brain  vesicle  to  enlarge  and 
a  second  one  forms  back  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day,  the  medullary  groove  is  well  developed,  and  the 
brain  vesicles — one  and  sometimes  the  second — are 
prominent,  while  on  each  side  of  the  medullary  ridges, 
small  squares  may  be  seen.  These  have  a  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  later  formed  vertebra.  Changes  have  also 
taken  place  outside  of  the  germ  disc.  That  part  which 
at  first  began  to  look  clear,  toward  the  close  of  the 
first  day  begins  to  have  a  vascular  appearance.  From 
the  head  fold  of  the  embryo  a  part  on  the  underside 
grows  back  and  forms  a  tube  branching  at  the  back 
part  so  as  to  reach  the  vascular  area  on  both  sides  of 
the  embryo.  This  was  the  heart,  and  it  begins  to  beat 
even  before  the  blood  becomes  a  decided  red.  The 
average  time  for  the  heart  to  begin  to  beat,  is  about 
30  hours  after  incubation  begins.  At  this  stage,  the 
heart  may  be  seen  projecting  out  from  the  right  side 
near  the  head. 

Six  hours  later  the  four  brain  vesicles  were  well 
formed.  Budding  from  the  first  were  the  optic  ves¬ 
icles  which  would  become  the  eyes ;  also  from  the 
fourth  vesicle  arose  the  auditory  pits,  which  would 
later  become  the  internal  ears.  The  whole  embryo 
was  not  one- quarter  of  an  inch  long  at  this  time. 
During  the  later  part  of  the  second  day,  the  changes 
became  very  rapid  and  marked.  The  medullary  groove 
closed  over,  and  a  little  later  the  brain  vesicles.  The 
growth  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  embryo  was  so  much 


more  rapid  than  the  ventral,  that  it  crowded  the  head 
down  so  that  it  curled  under  the  rest  of  the  embryo. 
At  this  stage,  the  head  was  one-third  the  whole  em¬ 
bryo.  At  the  close  of  the  second,  or  first  of  the  third 
day,  the  head  began  turning  on  its  left  side,  curving 
more  and  more.  The  optic  vesicles  put  on  the  form 
of  eyes,  and  the  brain  vesicles  became  more  rounded. 
The  alimentary  canal  began  to  be  formed,  and  signs 
of  the  closing  of  the  body  cavity  were  seen.  Generally 
by  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  heart  is  inclosed  in 
the  body  cavity,  and  the  body  begins  to  turn  after  the 
manner  of  the  head.  The  changes  are  now  mostly  in¬ 
ternal,  and  can  be  studied  only  by  cutting  the  embryo 
into  thin  sections,  and  studying  the  section  systematic¬ 
ally.  The  end  of  the  fourth  day  is  when  the  legs  and 
wings  generally  begin  to  bud  out.  At  first  they  look 
just  alike,  but  after  a  day  or  so  become  somewhat 
differentiated.  About  this  time,  a  sac  called  the  allan¬ 
tois,  grows  out  from  near  the  tail  of  the  embryo,  and 
finally  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  shell  inclosing  all 
the  white  or  albumen.  This  acts  principally  as  an 
organ  of  respiration,  but  may  also  extract  lime  from 
the  shell,  and  deposit  it  in  the  bone.  The  vascular 
area  reaches  out  and  incloses  the  whole  yolk,  and 
through  this  system  the  embryo  feeds  upon  the  yolk. 
About  the  eighth  day,  projections  in  the  skin  may  be 
seen  ;  these  are  rudimentary  down  feathers.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  or  so  the  chick  changes  its  position  so 
as  to  lie  lengthwise  in  the  egg.  Six  or  seven  days 
later,  the  chick  thrusts  its  beak  through  the  chorion 
and  shell  membrane  into  the  small  air  chamber  in  the 
end  of  the  egg,  and  begins  to  breathe  the  inclosed  air. 
Pulmonary  circulation  begins  at  once,  and  the  chicken 
is  ready  to  step  out  into  the  world. 

A  Brief  Review  of  the  Matter. 

Briefiy,  these  are  the  points  to  hold  in  mind  :  The 
egg  is  16  or  18  hours  old  when  laid.  Fertilized  germ 
discs  have  two  concentric  rings.  Unfertilized  germ 
discs  have  only  an  irregular  white  mark.  The  primi¬ 
tive  streak  is  only  a  forerunner  of  the  medullary 
ridges  and  has  no  known  function  in  the  development 
of  the  embryo.  The  medullary  ridges  become  the 
walls  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  part  around 
which  the  body  of  the  embryo  will  develop.  The  heart 
begins  to  beat  during  the  second  day — about  the  30th 
hour.  Six  hours  later  the  head  of  the  embryo  begins 
to  turn  on  its  side.  The  body  cavity  becomes  inclosed 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Legs  and  wings 
appear  during  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  rudimentary 
feathers  toward  the  eighth  or  ninth.  The  final  change 
in  the  position  of  the  whole  embryo  takes  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  second  week.  Pulmonary 
circulation  begins  generally  on  the  20th  or  21st  day. 
Almost  immediately,  the  chick  begins  to  pick  on  the 
shell  and  try  to  get  out.  The  time  given  for  certain 
changes  is  only  approximate.  Internal  and  external 
conditions  have  great  influence  on  time  of  develop¬ 
ment.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  look 
deeper  into  this  most  interesting  subject,  I  would 
recommend  “Vertebrate  Embryology”  by  Marshall, 
and  “Elements  of  Embryology”  by  Foster  and  Balfour. 

Hamilton  College.  w.  n.  everett. 


THE  SOFTENING  OF  A  HARD  JOB. 

A  TOOL  THAT  SAVES  TIME  AND  TUSSELING. 

The  Osborn  lever-set  harrow  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  for 
a  club  of  30,  is  an  effective  tool.  I  hardly  know  where 
I  got  the  names,  a  copy  handed  to  a  farmer  friend 
here,  a  word  there,  and  it  was  done  ;  no  real  outlay 
of  time  or  money,  yet  I  would  not  take  any  money  for 
the  premium  if  another  could  not  be  obtained.  I  have 
always  used  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  have  often 
left  a  spot  without  sufficient,  or  rather  the  right 
harrowing,  because  it  was  such  a  job  to  change  the 
set  of  the  teeth.  Two  hours  were  none  too  long  for 
the  job,  and  then  they  were  always  slipping,  being 
hard  to  hold  in  place.  The  black  muck  spots  are  soft 
and  let  the  harrow  into  the  frame,  while  the  clay 
knolls  were  hardly  penetrated  by  the  teeth.  Now  all 
is  changed.  The  teeth  are  bolted  fast  and  cannot  stir. 
One  touch  of  the  lever  and  the  teeth  have  to  go  in  full 
length,  no  matter  how  hard  the  surface.  A  pull  the 
other  waj  and  it  glides  over  the  muck.  When  cross¬ 
ing  sod  ground,  a  few  trials  gave  the  right  depth  to 
do  all  the  work  possible  and  not  tear  up  the  sod.  One 
piece  of  ground  which  dries  out  quickly,  requires  the 
grass  seed  to  be  harrowed  in.  Setting  the  teeth  to 
run  an  inch  deep,  was  the  work  of  five  seconds,  and 
the  surface  was  left  as  smooth  as  any  smoothing  har¬ 
row  could  do  it.  The  frame  which  surrounds  it,  slides 
along  like  a  sled  runner,  and  gives  an  easier  draft. 
It’s  no  trouble  to  move  it  as  the  lever  lifts  the  teeth 
clear  from  the  surface  and  it  moves  like  a  hand  sled. 

My  potatoes  were  covered  with  it,  to  perfection.  By 
crossing  the  trenches  and  changing  the  set,  I  fill  them 
partially  or  completely  as  desired.  By  taking  out  one 
or  two  center  teeth,  I  can  cover  by  harrowing  length¬ 
wise  the  trenches,  which  does  not  tear  down  the -soil 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  hill.  This  applies  to  hill¬ 


sides  which  are  planted  across  the  hill  and  cannot  be 
harrowed  up  and  down  for  fear  of  washing.  It  is  so 
easily  and  quickly  adjusted  I  shall  harrow  all  my  po¬ 
tatoes  with  it  until  they  are  several  inches  high.  Cul¬ 
tivation  aids  chemical  changes,  and  where  such  good 
work  is  being  done,  one  is  tempted  to  harrow  more, 
thus  adding  fertility  to  the  soil.  In  the  orchard  of 
small  trees,  1  found  that  the  rounded  corners  of  the 
frame  would  slide  off  and  not  peel  the  bark,  so  one 
could  drive  plump  up  to  them  without  injury.  I  would 
rather  risk  the  frame  than  my  hired  man’s  judgment. 
Several  acres  of  small  fruit  needed  cultivating.  The 
rows  are  six  to  eight  feet  apart  and  require  three  or 
four  bouts  to  the  row  to  pulverize  the  surface  finely. 
It’s  a  slow  job,  especially  on  our  hillsides,  where  the 
cultivator  must  be  held  by  main  strength  up  against 
the  row  if  we  get  anywhere  near  it,  on  the  lower  side. 

I  shall  not  set  my  plants  so  far  apart  in  future.  Can 
any  one  tell  what  benefit  there  is  in  having  five  feet 
of  waste  surface  between  each  two  rows  ?  The  cur¬ 
rants,  red  and  black  raspberries,  and  blackberries 
when  properly  pruned,  do  not  fill  more  than  two  to 
three  feet.  The  rest  of  the  space  keeps  one  busy  to 
keep  down  weeds.  If  set  closer,  the  path  for  the 
horse  and  pickers  is  shaded  and  clean.  The  bushes 
should  be  thick  enough  practically  to  shade  every 
inch.  I  took  the  harrow  apart  and  hitched  one  horse 
on  each  half.  Everything  but  the  strawberries  was 
harrowed.  When  driving  close  to  the  plants,  the 
teeth  were  set  shallow,  in  the  center  of  the  row  whole 
length.  The  frame  striking  against  a  currant  stalk 
or  berry  cane  was  turned  away  and  no  damage  was 
done,  as  the  teeth  are  inside  the  frame.  For  some 
reason,  which  I  do  not  quite  understand,  it  did  not 
work  down  the  hill  as  badly  as  the  hand  cultivator, 
and  a  rope  tied  to  the  back  end  of  the  frame  enabled 
me  to  pull  it  back  when  needed.  But  this  was, 
although  but  little,  more  than  I  wished  to  do,  and  I 
tried  an  experiment.  With  the  one-horse  plow,  a  fur¬ 
row  was  turned  down  the  hill  so  as  to  leave  just  the 
width  of  the  half  harrow  between  the  furrow  and 
upper  row.  With  a  short  whiffletree,  the  horse  can 
walk  close  to  the  row.  The  frame  of  the  harrow 
strikes  against  the  furrow  and  cannot  slide  down  the 
hill.  It  worked  beautifully.  I  sat  on  the  fence  and 
was  happy,  while  nine-year-old  Ed.  rode  the  horse 
back  and  forth.  The  harrow  did  the  rest.  Our  friend 
who  inquired  a  short  time  ago  how  to  manage  “  black¬ 
berries  on  a  side  hill,”  will  find  this  an  excellent  plan. 
As  the  spring  tooth  does  not  throw  the  earth  down 
the  hill  like  a  cultivator,  he  can  kill  the  weeds  close 
to  the  plant  without  being  torn  with  the  thorns.  Best 
of  all  he  can  regulate  the  depth  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
roots.  The  grape-vine  row  was  harrowed  on  both 
sides  until  there  was  only  an  18-inch  strip  to  hoe.  If 
this  harrow  is  used  often  enough,  no  other  tool  would 
ever  be  needed  for  work  between  the  rows.  I  see  by 
the  circular  which  came  with  it  that  a  pair  of  handles 
can  be  obtained  of  the  company,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  rather  heavy  work  to  handle  it.  I  would  rather 
depend  on  skill  in  driving  the  horse  close  to  the  row, 
on  proper  preparation  of  the  surface,  and  a  rope. 

_ c.  E  CaAPMAN 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SECOND-CROP  POTATOES. 

Facts  About  their  Culture  and  Value. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  late  may  second-crop  potatoes  be  planted  in  vour  section  so 
that  they  will  mature  ?  2.  Do  they  mature  ?  3.  If  not.  Is  not  the 

variety  weakened  by  Immature  seed  1  4.  How  long  will  a  variety 
stand  such  treatment?  5.  What  varieties  do  you  find  best  adapted  to 
this  second  cropping?  6.  What  Is  the  difference  between  second -crop 
potatoes  In  the  South  and  Northern  seed  kept  in  a  cool  place  and 
planted  late? 

The  Crop  In  North  Carolina. 

1.  The  middle  of  August  is  about  the  best  time,  or, 
rather,  about  the  latest  they  should  be  planted  here, 
but  in  exceptionally  late  autumns,  X  have  had  volun¬ 
teers  that  came  up  the  middle  of  September  make  a 
crop,  2.  They  do  not  reach  the  fullest  maturity  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  dying  of  the  tops.  The  vines  are 
usually  still  rather  green  when  cut  by  frost.  On 
uplands  they  are  seldom  cut  down  before  the  middle 
of  November,  and  twice  I  have  had  them  live  until 
December  2  The  tubers,  however,  seem  to  be  mature, 
the  skin  tight  and  perfect,  and  their  keeping  quality 
is  extraordinary.  I  have  now  (June  27)  potatoes  of 
last  fall’s  crop  in  perfect  tuber  condition,  not  an  eye 
started.  3.  We  have  never  seen  any  sign  of  weaken¬ 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  the  growth  is  always  stronger 
than  that  from  Northern  seed  4.  1  cannot  say  ;  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  run  out  at  all.  One  grower 
in  Georgia  wrote  me  that  he  had  been  using  one  stock 
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for  11  years,  and  cannot  get  any  of  the  same  variety 
from  the  North  that  will  equal  them.  5.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  :  Bliss’s  Triumph,  Early  Ohio,  Houlton 
Early  Rose  ;  further  South  the  Peerless  is  used,  but 
we  prefer  earlier  sorts.  6.  All  the  difference  between 
a  full  crop  and  a  poor  one  or  none  at  all.  The  North¬ 
ern  seed  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition  until  plant¬ 
ing  time.  We  will  experiment  this  year  with  some  of 
last  fall’s  crop  kept  over,  and  the  produce  of  some  of 
the  same  planted  early,  and  will  be  able  to  say  more 
upon  this  point  next  winter.  There  are  many  late 
crop  potatoes  raised  about  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  seed 
kept  over,  and  these  are  being  sold  as  second-crop  seed 
North.  But  these  are  planted  early  in  July  and  reach 
maturity  and  will  start  to  grow  just  as  badly  as 
Northern  seed.  Northern  growers  who  want  to  test 
the  Southern  seed  should  be  sure  to  get  potatoes 
raised  from  the  early  crop  of  the  same  season.  This 
crop  cannot  be  produced  north  of  Southern  Virginia. 
We  bed  the  early  potatoes  as  soon  as  dug  ;  that  is,  clip 
a  little  piece  off  just  through  the  skin,  as  this  seems  to 
make  them  sprout  quicker,  and  spread  them  in  a 
single  layer  and  just  cover  them  with  soil.  We  begin 
to  plant  in  trenches  as  fast  as  they  start  to  sprout,  and 
cover  very  lightly  at  first.  Planting  is  continued 
until  August  15.  In  this  climate,  when  the  tops  are 
cut  by  frost,  we  can  clean  them  off,  and  then  cover 
the  ground  with  pine  leaves  to  prevent  freezing  and 
they  will  keep  perfectly  until  February,  when  the 
advancing  season  requires  all  to  be  dug  and  the  early 
crop  planted  at  once.  One  grower  in  Beaufort  County 
dug  his  last  January,  sent  them  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
realized  a  fine  price  as  New  Bermudas. 

North  Carolina  Station.  w.  f.  massey. 

Results  With  Second  Crop  Seed  in  Ohio. 

1  and  2.  Second-crop  potatoes  are  grown  for  two 
purposes,  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  so-called  “  second 
crop.”  True  second-crop  potatoes  are  those  grown 
from  seed  that  is  taken  from  an  early  crop  of  the  same 
season.  They  are  grown  for  use  as  seed  the  next 
spring,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  mature.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  forcing  process  and  the  selection 
of  those  tubers  that  incline  to  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  same  season,  tend  to  earliness — a  most  desirable 
quality  for  Southern  growers  as  well  as  Northern 
market  gardeners.  These  immature  potatoes  do  not 
sprout  until  planted  in  the  spring,  and  the  rule  is  that 
a  seed  piece  sends  up  only  one  sprout,  even  if  the  seed 
be  a  whole  tuber.  The  sprout  is,  therefore,  very 
thrifty,  and  the  sets  are  few  in  number.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  produce  tubers  of  a  marketable  size  very  early 
in  the  season.  The  South  formerly  sent  North  for  all  of 
its  winter  eating  potatoes.  It  is  now  becoming  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  plant  potatoes  after  other  early  vege¬ 
tables  or  potatoes  themselves  have  been  harvested, 
old  seed  being  used,  and  this  second  crop  furnishes 
eating  potatoes  throughout  the  winter.  As  the  old 
seed — potatoes  grown  the  preceding  autumn — sprout 
readily,  and  are  ready  for  planting  j  ast  as  early  in 
the  summer  as  the  grower  chooses,  large  tubers  and 
good  yields  are  gotten  in  this  second  crop ;  while  in 
the  case  of  true  second  crop,  the  seed  being  taken 
from  the  early  crop,  the  planting  is  often  delayed,  as 
the  seed  must  be  wilted  and  coaxed  to  sprout.  This 
kind  of  a  second  crop  is  really  no  different  from  the 
very  late  crops  grown  in  various  sections  of  the  North. 
They  are  merely  late  potatoes,  usually  stopped  before 
fall  maturity  by  autumn  frosts.  In  the  succeeding 
spring  they  command  a  good  price  in  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  for  table  use,  being  preferred  to  choice  Northern 
stock.  They  come  branded  “  second  crop,”  and  they 
either  may  or  may  not  be  the  second  crop  produced 
on  a  certain  plat  of  ground — a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  the  consumer,  who  merely  seeks  a  late -grown 
potato  for  table  use  because  it  is  plump  and  free  from 
sprouts.  The  Northern  potato -grower  who  orders 
second-crop  seed  from  the  South  for  planting  wants 
the  true  second-crop  seed,  believing  that  the  forcing 
and  selection  of  seed  that  will  grow  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  it  was  grown,  tends  to  earliness,  and 
also  because  such  potatoes  are  necessarily  planted  late 
in  the  South,  and  therefore  are  pretty  sure  to  be  im¬ 
mature.  Last  spring,  among  thousands  of  bushels  of 
so-called  second-crop  potatoes  on  the  Cincinnati  mar¬ 
ket,  I  found  it  difficult  to  select  any  true  second  crop, 
the  entire  stock  being  large  in  size,  some  of  it  wilted, 
and  all  bearing  the  evidences  of  a  rather  long  grow¬ 
ing  season — a  very  possible  thing  when  the  old  seed 
is  used,  and  the  potatoes  are  only  a  late  crop.  I 
planted  eight  acres  with  the  best  of  such  seed,  and  the 
vines  are  not  so  vigorous  as  those  from  small  and  im¬ 
mature  seed — true  second  crop — used  in  1893.  Still, 
the  crop  is  early,  furnishing  marketable  tubers  the 
first  week  in  June  in  southern  Ohio.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  such  seed  as  I  want  from  the 
South,  I  am  wilting  seed  from  this  early  crop,  and 
have  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  prepared  for  planting 
in  July  with  this  seed.  I  will  thus  grow  my  own  seed 
for  the  planting  of  my  early  field  next  spring.  I  want 


the  potatoes  in  this  plat  half-grown  when  the  growing 
season  ends  this  fall. 

3  and  4.  I  cannot  say.  Growers  of  long  experience 
in  the  South  assure  me  that  the  variety  is  not  weak¬ 
ened.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  in  a  term  of 
years.  In  such  an  event.  Northern  early  seed  may  be 
planted,  dug  when  half-grown,  wilted,  and  otherwise 
properly  treated,  and  made  to  grow  a  second  crop, 
thus  giving  a  new  start.  Last  May,  I  took  a  set  out 
of  a  hill  when  it  was  near  the  size  of  a  marble,  wilted 
it  after  cutting  a  little  off  one  side  of  it,  and  after  it 
became  fully  convinced  that  it  could  not  live  to  re¬ 
produce  itself  next  year,  it  obeyed  the  law  of  nature 
and  hastened  to  do  the  work  at  once.  It  was  planted 
early  in  J  une  and  sent  forth  a  nice  sprout.  So  we  can 
return  to  thrifty  Northern  stock  every  few  years  if  we 
find  the  variety  weakening.  5.  I  am  using  Early  Rose, 
Crown  Jewel  and  Early  Hebron.  I  now  think  that  I 
want  no  more  Crown  Jewel.  I  like  the  Hebron,  but 
noticed  last  spring  that  Cincinnati  market  gardeners 
were  using  the  Rose  chiefiy. 

6.  As  in  other  matters,  so  in  regard  to  this  potato 
question,  I  hold  my  views  subject  to  change  as  more 
information,  gained  by  experience  and  in  other  ways, 
may  indicate.  I  now  believe  that  true  second-crop 
potatoes  are  most  desirable  for  seed  in  the  North  when 
early  potatoes  are  wanted  ;  that  choice  Northern  pota¬ 
toes  are  more  desirable  in  my  latitude  when  only  a 
big  yield  is  sought ;  that  a  very  late-grown  crop  in 
the  South,  branded  “  second  crop,”  but  grown  from 
old  seed  and  pretty  fully  matured  before  frost,  is  not 
superior  to  a  late-grown  crop  in  the  North  for  table 
use  the  next  spring,  but  slightly  earlier  when  used  for 
seed,  and  that  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  latitude 
of  Ohio  will  find  it  profitable  to  dig  a  few  early  pota¬ 
toes  in  June,  wilt  and  prepare  them  for  planting  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  thus  grow  a  second  crop  to  be 
used  for  early  seed  the  next  spring.  alva  agee. 

Gallia  County,  O. 

Practices  of  the  Louisville  Gardeners. 

1  and  2.  Second  crop  potatoes  aie  dug  immediately 
after  the  frost  kills  the  vines.  If  they  are  planted  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  July,  in  manured  land,  they  are 
usually  dead  ripe  when  frost  comes,  and  with  a  favor¬ 
able  season  as  to  rains,  just  as  large  second  crops  as 
first  may  be  grown.  All  such  potatoes  are  sold  for 
eating,  and  they  command  the  top  prices  being  far 
the  best  at  that  season.  Being  mature,  they  are  no 
better  than  first-crop  potatoes  for  seed.  In  sod  land, 
the  vines  grow  several  weeks  longer  than  in  manured 
garden  soil,  and  the  potatoes  are  slower  in  ripening. 
In  rich  manured  land,  the  gardeners  who  wish  to  sell 
the  big  potatoes  and  save  the  small  ones  for  seed, 
usually  begin  planting  July  20  and  keep  it  up  until 
perhaps  as  late  as  August  10.  If  frost  comes  late,  they 
get  a  full  crop,  and  their  seed  is  riper  than  it  should 
be  ;  then  they  have  a  good  crop  to  sell  and  a  poor  one 
for  planting  purposes.  If  frost  comes  early,  they  have 
a  poor  crop  for  market,  but  a  fine  one  for  seed.  The 
main  trouble  with  second-crop  seed  is  that  the  gar¬ 
deners  are  anxious  to  get  all  the  money  they  can  from 
their  crops,  and  so  plant  too  early  or  dig  too  late.  We 
grow  second-crop  potatoes  for  seed  purposes  only,  and 
we  usually  plant  very  late  in  manured  ground  and 
rather  late  in  sod  land.  The  immature  second-crop 
potatoes  keep  longer  without  sprouting,  grow  more 
quickly  and  strongly,  and  produce  earlier  and  larger 
tubers  than  any  mature  seed.  It  matters  not  how 
small  or  how  large  they  may  be.  We  plant  them  whole 
the  size  of  marbles  for  our  spring  crop  for  market,  and 
these  little  ones  do  as  well  as  pieces  from  large  second- 
crop  seed. 

3  and  4.  Growing  from  second-crop  seed  does  not 
weaken  the  variety  in  the  least.  Gardeners  around 
Louisville  have  been  growing  two  crops  a  year,  always 
from  second-crop  seed,  for  1 5  years,  and  their  crops 
are  as  big  as  are  grown  anywhere  under  similar 
conditions  of  soil  and  season ;  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
second-crop  seed  used,  their  crops  of  marketable 
potatoes  are  larger  than  elsewhere. 

5.  The  only  potato  we  have  so  far  found  not  to  be 
adapted  to  this  second  cropping  is  the  Early  Ohio. 
From  Northern  seed,  this  variety  makes  little  vines, 
ripens  very  early,  and  is  not  very  productive.  Prom 
second-crop  seed,  it  is  the  opposite  kind  of  potato  ;  the 
vine  is  luxuriant  and  the  potato  is  the  last  of  all  to 
ripen.  As  the  late  Ohio  it  would  do  splendidly  under 
the  second-crop  method,  but  late  potatoes  are  not 
wanted.  Early  Hebron,  Thorburn,  New  Qaeen,  Early 
Norther,  Empire  State,  and  Puritan  have  all  proved 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  second-crop  treatment.  We 
are  trying  other  varieties,  and  expect  to  be  successful 
with  most  of  them,  if  not  all.  6.  Northern  seed  kept 
in  a  cool  place  and  planted  late  in  July,  would  make 
second-crop  potato  seed,  but  not  more  than  half  as 
much  to  the  acre  as  second-crop  seed  saved  from  the 
previous  autumn  until  the  same  time.  The  latter  are 
more  vigorous  and  do  not  set  more  potatoes  than  can 
be  developed  to  a  fair  size  in  the  short  time  allowed. 
Besides  this,  the  second-crop  seed  may  be  planted 
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closer,  because  they  send  up  a  shoot  from  only  one 
eye  to  the  piece  (though  usually  cut  to  two  or  three 
eyes),  and  thus  do  not  shade  the  ground  so  much.  We 
plant  8  to  10  inches  in  the  rows  28  inches  apart. 

_  WM  S.  nODLEY. 

WHAT  CAUSES  BLOODY  EGGS. 

What  Is  the  cause  of,  and  remedy  for,  bloody  eggs?  For  the  first 
time  since  producing  eggs,  I  have  to  candle  them.  When  broken,  the 
white  Is  bloody,  and  there  will  be  a  clot  varying  frcm  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  large  bean.  My  eggs  are  gathered  twice  a  day;  any  egg 
found  outside  the  nests  Is  net  shipped.  I  have  no  roosters  with  the 
hens,  and  I  take  every  precaution  to  have  my  eggs  perfectly  fresh. 
The  hens  are  fed  a  mash  of  potatoes,  five  pecks,  wheat  bran,  one-half 
bushel,  animal  meal,  eight  quarts.  In  the  morning,  with  oats  at  noon 
and  corn  at  night.  They  have  an  unlimited  range.  A.  w.  b. 

Thomaston,  Me. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  what  causes  bloody  eggs,  but 
really  I  cannot.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing 
in  my  life,  but  not  often,  I  cannot  believe  that  A.  W. 
B.  had  a  great  many,  and  if  he  had  some  one  day  that 
he  would  not  have  them  the  next.  p.  williams. 

It  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute  blood  vessel, 
during  the  passage  of  the  yolk  along  the  oviduct,  a 
small  clot  of  blood  being  taken  up  and  carried  with  it. 
It  occurs  mostly  with  pullets,  but  hens  are  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  difficulty.  It  denotes  a  fat  condition,  lack 
of  exercise  and  overfeeding  with  grain.  In  the  above 
case,  during  the  summer  season,  the  hens  being  on  a 
range,  they  need  no  grain  at  all.  The  mixture 
allowed,  with  the  food  secured  from  the  range,  has 
made  them  excessively  fat,  perhaps.  The  ruptured 
blood  vessel  soon  heals,  as  it  is  very  small,  and  the 
difficulty  passes  away  if  the  hens  are  not  kept  too  fat. 

P.  n.  JACOBS. 

The  cause  of  bloody  eggs  lies  in  A.  W.  B.  He  has 
forced  the  hens  beyond  their  strength.  'I  he  ovaries 
and  passage  have  become  weakened,  and  some  of  the 
small  blood  vessels  have  been  ruptured.  If  he  stops 
their  laying  for  a  time  they  will  get  all  right  again. 

JAMES  n  SEELY. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Matter. 

The  cause  of  this  trouble  may  be  best  understood 
by  means  of  a  simple  description  of  the  ovarian  organs 
of  the  hen.  These  consist  of  the  ovary  which  is 
known  to  every  person  who  has  dressed  or  dissected 
a  bird,  and  appears  as  a  mass  of  embryo  eggs  of  all 
sizes  from  the  minutest  form  of  the  mere  germ  up  to 
the  completed  yolk.  The  latter  passes  into  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  which  is  the  other  part  of  the  ovarian  organs. 
This  is  a  long  passage,  and  during  the  descent  of  the 
egg  through  this,  it  is  enveloped  in  several  layers  of 
albumen,  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  finally  is  covered 
with  the  shell.  All  this  matter  is  secreted  from  the 
walls  of  the  oviduct  which  are  furnished  with  a  close 
network  of  blood  vessels  and  secreting  glands.  Thus 
this  part  of  the  organ  is  exceedingly  prone  to  disturb¬ 
ance  by  any  diseased  condition,  and  when  any  severe 
inflammation  of  the  secreting  membrane  occurs,  there 
may  easily  be  some  escape  of  blood,  which,  as  in  the 
udder  of  a  cow  in  which  the  milk  is  sometimes  bloody, 
may  find  its  way  into  the  albumen  of  the  egg  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  result  complained  of.  This,  however,  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  for  in  the  whole  of  my  experience 
personally  and  otherwise  for  nearly  50  years,  this  is 
the  first  instance  which  has  come  under  my  notice. 
The  remedy,  if  there  be  any  in  such  a  case,  must  ob¬ 
viously  lie  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  inflammation  of 
the  walls  of  the  oviduct,  or  if,  as  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  reasonable,  it  is  a  special  physiological  fail¬ 
ing  of  the  fowls,  the  whole  flock  should  be  changed. 
The  ration  described  is  evidently  too  stimulating,  for 
the  large  proportion  of  animal  meal  in  the  food  is 
wholly  in  excess  of  the  natural  requirements  of  the 
fowls.  It  might  be  suggested  that  this  part  of  the 
food  might  be  withheld  for  a  time  altogether,  and  re¬ 
sumed  again  in  part  in  the  future.  h.  stewart. 

Using:  Fertilizers  in  Illinois. 

W.  C.,  Waterloo,  111. — I  have  rented  a  badly  run¬ 
down  farm  for  a  cash  rent  of  $150  per  year.  1.  Which 
is  the  best  way  to  bring  up  a  couple  of  acres  for  pota¬ 
toes  next  spring  without  commercial  fertilizer  ?  2.  If 
I  sow  buckwheat  with  my  Crimson  clover  will  it  hurt 
the  clover  to  cut  the  wheat  this  fall,  or  should  I  leave 
it  on  the  ground  ?  3.  Is  rape  as  good  as,  or  better  than 
rye  ?  4.  Wheat  middlings  are  $12  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  here  ;  are  they  good  for  anything  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  or  would  it  be  beter  to  spend  the  $12  in  fertilizers? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  believe  you  can  bring  up  a  run¬ 
down  farm  without  manure  or  fertilizers  of  some  sort. 
Green  manuring  alone  is  too  slow.  2,  You  can  safely 
cut  off  the  buckwheat  this  fall  and  leave  the  Crimson 
clover.  3.  We  prefer  rye  to  rape  for  a  green  crop, 
though  rye  is  not  of  much  value  alone.  4.  It  will  not 
pay  to  use  the  middlings  as  a  fertilizer.  Why  not  sow 
rape  and  pasture  it  off  with  sheep — feeding  the  mid¬ 
dlings  to  the  aheep  in  the  field.  Or,  why  not  feed  the 
middlings  to  cattle  or  hogs?  It  will  pay  you  best  to 
buy  ground  bone  and  some  form  o£  potash  like  muriate 
or  wood  ashes.  If  you  can  buy  wood  ashes  near  you, 
let  U3  know  the  price  and  also  the  cost  of  ground  bone. 
Perhaps  then  we  can  help  you. 

Grass  Named. — F.  G.,  Wolfborough,  N.  H. — The  gassr 
is  Orchard  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata. 
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W.,  Tyrone,  Pa. — The  item  concerning 
the  White  Hellebore  plant,  page  395,  is 
interesting,  but  not  satisfying.  If  our 
Veratrum  viricle  is  the  plant  from  which 
the  hellebore  powder,  so  much  used 
against  currant  worms,  etc.,  is  made, 
would  it  not  be  much  simpler  and  cheaper 
to  use  a  mere  infusion  of  the  root,  fresh  or 
dried  ?  To  save  the  trouble  of  going  to 
a  swamp  to  find  it,  it  could  be  kept  in 
stock  in  some  low,  moist  piece  of  ground. 
A  small  inclosing  fence  would  preserve 
it  from  being  broken  down  (there  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  browsed  by  cattle), 
and  would  possibly  be  useful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  poisonous  root  from  doing  any 
harm  to  inquisitive  children  or  to  do¬ 
mestic  animals. 

Weed  Ellllne:* 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. — 
The  only  tools  I  use  in  keepin  g  do  wn  weeds 
in  strawberry  beds  are  the  Planet  Jr.  cul¬ 
tivator  and  hand  hoe.  In  order  to  use 
these  to  good  advantage,  all  runners  are 
cut  off  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  say 
August  1.  By  that  time  most  of  the 
weed  seeds  within  germinating  distance 
of  the  surface  have  sprouted,  and  but 
few  will  grow  later  on,  Cutting  off  the 
runners  not  only  gives  room  to  hoe  and 
cultivate,  but  it  strengthens  the  plant 
and  puts  it  in  condition  to  send  out  an 
abundance  of  strong  runners  in  a  short 
time.  This  is  an  important  point.  Strong 
runners  rooting  in  clean,  mellow  ground 
in  August,  are  not  likely  to  receive  any 
check  until  the  end  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  experienced  growers  knowhow 
damaging  it  is  to  plants  to  be  checked  in 
any  way.  If  I  were  growing  solely  for 
fruit,  which  I  am  not,  I  would  plant  so 
as  to  cultivate  both  ways — 30  inches  apart 
for  hill  culture,  and  36  for  matted  rows. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Oregon. 

E. ,  Umpqua,  Ore. — Crimson  clover,  sown 
in  November  in  summer  fallowed  land, 
made  a  feeble  spindling  growth  during 
the  winter,  blooming  early  in  May.  It 
grew  on  common  upland,  gravelly  and 
well  drained.  Oats  on  the  same  land  are 
now  four  feet  high  and  well  headed. 
The  clover  was  from  four  to  ten  inches 
high,  except  some  grown  in  an  old  hot¬ 
bed,  which  reached  18  inches.  I  exam¬ 
ined  some  of  it  to-day  (June  20)  and  find 
seed  ripe  in  some  heads,  while  others  are 
just  blooming.  Medium  clover  does  very 
well  on  some  land.  The  coldest  weather 
we  had  was  22  degrees  above  zero,  and 
that  only  one  night.  We  had  an  exception¬ 
ally  wet  winter — that  is,  long  continued 
rains — and  many  fine  fields  of  Alfalfa 
have  turned  yellow  and  look  as  if  they 
were  going  to  die  out.  Possibly  this  had 
something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  this 
clover.  It  might  be  that  seed  raised  here 
would  do  better.  The  clover  was  sown 
alone. 

A  History  of  Bag:  KllUngf. 

D.  C.  Lewis,  New  Jersey'. — I  was  much 
interested  in  reading  the  article,  “Apply¬ 
ing  Paris-green  to  Potatoes,”  in  a  recent 
B  N.-Y.  I  was  carried  back  in  memory 
to  the  first  years  of  the  advent  of  the 
Colorado  beetle.  I  well  remember  we 
had  seven  acres  planted  to  potatoes. 
When  the  beetle  made  its  appearance, 
we  went  to  hand  picking,  and  as  their 
number  increased,  we  utilized  the  tin 
pan  and  wooden  ladle.  With  these  im¬ 
plements  we  continued  to  collect  the 
beetles,  and  deposit  our  collections  in  a 
barrel  of  water,  over  which  we  kept  a 
cover,  until  we  had  the  barrel  filled  solid 
with  beetles.  Yet  their  number  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  diminish,  and  we  closed  up 
with  the  potato  crop  practically  destroy¬ 
ed.  I  remember  our  second  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  application  of  Paris- 
green  when  we  utilized  the  fruit  cans 
and  broom  handles.  With  the  bottoms 
of  the  fruit  cans  perforated  with  holes. 


and  with  either  flour  or  plaster,  we  again 
commenced  the  process  of  extermination, 
first  by  treating  the  hills  of  potatoes  on 
which  we  detected  the  young  bugs.  We 
soon  learned  that  treatment  was  a  fail-* 
ure,  and  applied  Paris-green  to  every 
plant  whether  the  laryaa  were  in  sight  or 
not ;  that  proved  successful  in  saving  us 
from  the  ravages  of  the  beetle. 

Then  came  to  us  our  improved  appa¬ 
ratus  for  distributing  plaster  and  Paris- 
green  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  by  the 
use  of  a  tin  can  with  a  ratchet  attach¬ 
ment  for  its  distribution.  Soon  after 
came  the  horse-cart  with  the  barrel  and 
two  jets  attached,  which  would  sprinkle 
two  rows  at  one  application  ;  then  four 
jets,  sprinkling  four  rows  at  one  time, 
and  now  we  have  the  six-row  .sprayer 
with  a  force  pump  worked  either  by 
hand  or  horse-power.  A  man  will  take 
out  his  horse  and  apparatus  and  alone 
will  spray  a  20-acre  field  in  one  day,  so 
that  the  beetle  has  no  terrors  for  the 
modern  potato  grower.  With  this  pro¬ 
gress  in  controlling  the  effects  of  the 
beetle,  I  am  somewhat  amused  at  your 
correspondent’s  suggestion  of  the  fruit 
can  and  flour  and  Paris-green  application 
at  this  late  day. 

Horrylnfi:  Uf  Tvmttoei. 

Prof.  M.  H.  Beckwith,  Delaware 
Station. — There  is  no  question  that  by 
pruning  and  staking  tomato  plants  in 
the  field,  they  may  be  planted  very  much 
closer,  and  the  fruit  matured  very  much 
earlier.  In  this  State,  tomatoes  ^ire  prin¬ 
cipally  grown  for  the  canning  factories, 
and  earliness  is  not  specially  desired.  In 
some  sections  of  Mississippi,  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  grown  to  supply  the  early  mar¬ 
kets.  Staking  and  pruning  the  plants 
are  there  successfully  practiced.  One 
stake  about  three  feet  long  is  used  for 
each  plant,  and  only  the  central  stalk  is 
allowed  to  grow,  the  laterals  being  kept 
pruned  off.  Not  more  than  five  or  six 
bunches  of  fruit  are  allowed  to  set  on 
each  plant.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
plant  is  thus  thrown  into  a  few  bunches 
of  fruit  and  hastens  their  maturity. 

The  Rete  Bus:  Ceagaered. 

A.  C.  W.,  New  York. — I  have  read  with 
great  interest  all  that  has  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  rose- 
bugs,  and  last  year  decided  to  try  a  plan 
of  my  own.  I  bought  a  bolt  of  cheese 
cloth,  which  cost  three  cents  per  yard, 
and  had  it  sewed  together  in  three 
widths,  with  which  I  covered  some  young 
vines  j  nst  coming  into  full  bearing.  The 
result  was  that  on  those  covered,  we  had 
a  full  crop  of  fine  grapes,  while  on  the 
others,  there  were  only  a  few.  The  cloth 
was  used  only  10  days,  so  was  entirely 
uninjured,  and  I  cannot  see  why  it  may 
not  be  used  for  10  years.  This  year  we 
have  the  same  result,  only  that  the  un¬ 
covered  vines  seem  to  have  no  grapes  on 
them,  though  there  seemed  to  be  only  a 
few  bugs.  Hereafter  I  shall  either  cover 
all  my  vines  or  dig  them  up.  I  gave  up 
trying  to  have  roses. 

Fare  Fence  Made  Pie-Tleht. 

J.  R.  McG.,  Dublin,  Va. — A.  H.  S.  in¬ 
quires,  on  page  345,  for  a  woven  wire 
fence  that  will  turn  pigs,  and  also  a  bull 
or  stallion.  I  put  up  the  Page  fence 
upon  posts  two  rods  apart,  about  my 
dwelling  and  barn  lot=5.  The  hogs  soon 
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'THl  BUBAL. 


A  Good  Appetite 

Is  essential  to  good  health,  and  when  the 
natural  desire  for  food  is  gone,  strength 
will  soon  fail.  For  loss  of  appetite,  indi¬ 
gestion,  sick  headache,  and  other  troubles 
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of  a  dytpeptie  nature 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is 
the  remedy  which 
most  certainly  cures.  It  quickly  tones  the 
stomach  and  makes  one  “real  hungry.” 


Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  25c. 


learned  to  put  their  snouts  under  the 
bottom  wire  and  push.  The  fence  would 
yield,  springing  out  and  up  and  then 
back,  and  the  hog  would  be  on  the  other 
side.  By  having  posts  one  rod  apart, 
and  burying  a  brick  about  a  foot  deep 
midway  between,  and  attaching  the 
same  by  a  wire  to  the  bottom  wire  of 
the  fence,  on  smooth  land  the  Page  will 
be  pig  tight,  but  an  excited  bull  will 
get  through  or  over  it.  As  to  the  breed 
of  hogs  that  would  suit  him  :  The  Essex 
is  a  thrifty  and  easy-to-fatten  hog,  and 
as  a  hustler  is  hard  to  beat.  If  there  is 
anything  to  eat  on  the  farm,  he  will  get 
a  share.  The  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  make  a  fine  cross,  but  a  larger 
hog,  somewhat  coarser. 


- Henry'  Stewart:  “Does  it  pay  to 

use  fertilizers  ?  The  farmers  of  the 
United  States  buy  and  use  and  pay  for 
not  less  than  1  500,000  tons  of  fertilizers 
every  year,  and  this  enormous  quantity 
costs  them  fully  850,000,000.” 


Anthracnose  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is, 
and  has  been  for  several  years,  so  preva¬ 
lent  and  destructive  that  we  have  felt 
inclined  to  destroy  every  raspberry  bush 
and  to  postpone  indefinitely  our  trials 
of  new  varieties.  The  disease  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  form  of  roundish,  dead-look¬ 
ing  patches  which,  increasing  in  size,  so 
sap  the  vitality  of  the  bearing  canes  that 
the  fruit  cannot  mature,  and  the  canes 
wither  and  die. 

The  best  way  to  treat  these  canes  with 
a  view  to  controlling  the  disease  is  to 
burn  all  the  diseased  canes,  since  the 
fungus  lives  upon  them  during  the  coid 
season,  and  a  fresh  c'op  of  spores  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  spring  again  to  attack  the 
bearing  canes. 

The  mycologist  of  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  W.  C.  Sturgis,  recommends 
spraying  the  canes  with  a  solution  of  sul- 


bON’T  ACCEPT  iniTATI0N5. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CIN’TI.  ' 


AMEEICUS  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS. 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP  EVERY  7'IME.  In  these  times  of  low  prices  farmers  must 
Increase  ihelr  yield;  our  Fertilizers  will  do  It.  Manufactured  by  j 

WILIIIMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THE  CHRISTY  EDGE  Sy 


The  CHRISTY  KNIFK  never  slips.  It  does  its  work  like  a  razor.  The  CHRISTY  EDGE  makes 
It  the  newest  and  best  Knife  ever  offered.  No  other  Knife  has  this  remarkable  feature.  Cutfi  hot.  fresh 
bread  as  thin  as  old;  cats  cake  without  crumbling,  and  makes  carving  a  pleasure.  Send  $1.00  ror  a  set  con¬ 
taining  Bread  Knife,  Cake  Knife  and  Parer,  Agents  make  a  good  income  steadily.  Cljcularsand  all  in- 
formation  free.  Address  CHRISTY  KNIFE  CO.,  Fremont,  01iio-Box32. 


Nervous 

Are  you,  can’t  sleep,  can’t  eat,  tired, 
thirsty  ?  Blood  poor  ? 

It’s  a  tonic  you  want — 

Hires  Rootbeer. 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  re¬ 
freshing  drink,  while  being  far  more 
agreeable  in  bouquet  and  flavor  than 
the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is  at 
the  same  time  unlike  them,  being  free 
from  alcohol. 

A  temperance  drink  for  temperance 
people, delicious  and  wholesome  as -well. 
Purifies  the  blood,  tickles  tlie  palate. 

r.'ickage  makes  five  gallons. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  it. 

Take  no  substitutes. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  to  Chas.  E.  Hires 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  cards. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Freese.,,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO^  ^ 

118  W.Water St..  SYRACUSE, 


FARMS  IN  KANSAS 

Purchased  on  the  Rent  plan.  For  full  Information 
address  J.  C.  FLEVVWKLLIN.  Special  Eastern 
Agent,  Port  Chester  or  Merrill’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  flne  Dairy  and  Truck  Farm,  one  mile  from  Dan¬ 
ville,  \'a.,  a  thriving  city  of  17,000  Inhabitants,  con 
taining  S214  acres  of  tine  land,  about  one-tourth 
under  grass  and  ciover,  and  a  con.-lderable  amou  it 
of  bottom  land.  A  good  dwelling  house  wltn  hve 
rooms:  several  tenant  bouses,  dairy  room,  large 
stock  barns,  stable,  etc.,  a  d  plenty  of  good  water, 
and  a  valuable  established  dairy  tradj.  Business 
connected  with  the  city  by  telephone.  Price,  reason¬ 
able,  and  term:  easy.  Apply  to 

COATES  &  MILLNER,  Danville,  Va. 


P  A  II  U  I II P  ^A.CH inert  and  SUPPLIES. 
UAnRIRU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
harnnam,  M.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  oilers  for 
sale  en  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
obers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
Y  azoo  D9lta,”Ml88.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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phate  of  copper,  usingf  one  pound  of  cop¬ 
per  to  25  gallons  of  water.  He  also 
recommends  spraying  (if  necessary)  two 
or  three  times  during  the  summer  with 
the  Bordeaux.  “  Very  little  damage,” 
he  says,  “  is  then  to  be  feared  from  the 
anthracnose.” 

■Well,  it  is  easy  to  give  such  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  to  those  who  have  lots  of  time 
and  assistance,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable 
to  follow  them.  But  those  who  have  in¬ 
sufficient  help  and  are  always  pressed 
with  seemingly  more  important  work — 
and  this  is  ever  the  dilemma  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  people — are  apt  to  regard  them 
with  a  feeling  of  helpless  discouragement. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  new  red 
raspberry  Loudon  has  thus  far  resisted 
this  fungus.  The  plants  are  growing 
near  young  seedling  peach  and  magnolia 
trees,  and  the  protection  thus  afforded 
may  account  for  the  fungous  exemption. 

Probably,  had  we  powdered  our  grape 
vines  with  Buhach  twice  a  day  or  sprayed 
them  with  hot  water  at  124  degrees,  we 
might  now  have  a  perfect  bunch  or  so  of 
grapes.  We  did  not  do  either,  and  there 
is  not  one  full  bunch  upon  any  one  of  our 
100  ex-periment  vines. 

The  world  moves.  Pomology  and  hor¬ 
ticulture  grow  apace  every  year,  and  the 
developments  of  a  decade  are  positively 
astounding.  The  procession  moves  on 
rapidly  ;  but  it  is  becoming  manifest  that 
it  takes  a  mighty  industrious,  hopeful, 
persistent  man  to  keep  up  with  it. 

We  are  growing  to  have  more  and  more 
patience  and  sympathy  for  those  weak, 
unprogressive,  narrow-minded  people 
who  meekly  conclude  that  it  is  wiser  not 
to  join  the  procession  at  all. 

It  is  perhaps  18  years  ago  that  we  im¬ 
ported  from  England  the  three  then- 
new  clematises  Henryi,  Lawsoniana  and 
Smythiana.  We  gave  cuttings  to  several 
nurserymen  two  or  three  years  later  for 
grafts,  and  they  have  since  become  popu¬ 
lar — and  justly  so — here.  Henryi  which 
bears  flowers  often  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  silvery  white  color,  is 
perhaps  the  best. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  an¬ 
nounces  in  his  latest  catalogue  (perhaps 
others  offer  it)  a  new  red  clematis  Mad. 
Edouard  Andr6.  It  is  described  as  like 
Jackmanni  except  as  to  color  of  flower, 
which  is  of  “  a  distinct  carmine-red, 
entirely  different  from  other  varieties.” 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  not 
only  that  Ellwanger  &  Barry  offer  Mad. 
Edward  (as  they  prefer  to  spell  it) 
Andr6,  but  that  they  were  kind  enough 
to  send  us  a  vine  for  trial,  which  in  the 
hurry  and  multiplicity  of  our  annual 
work  with  new  plants,  had  been  over¬ 
looked.  They  describe  it  as  a  “grand 
novelty  with  flowers  of  a  bright,  velvety 
red,  very  free  flowering,  continuing  all 
summer.” 

According  to  analyses  ot  large  and 
small  fruits,  we  ought  to  furnish  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  from  two  to  three  per  cent  more 
potash  than  phosphoric  acid.  If  raw 
bone  be  used  for  the  phosphate,  that  will 
furnish  nitrogen  enough. 

Evidently  the  great  Timbrell  straw¬ 
berry  does  not  act  as  well  for  some  as  for 
others.  That  enterprising  pomological 
worker,  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  says :  “  Strawberries  are 
fickle  things.  I  have  noted  what  you 
have  said  from  time  to  time  of  the  Tim¬ 
brell  ;  here  the  plants  made  a  very  poor 
growth  last  season,  rusted  considerably, 
and,  in  our  trial  beds,  it  has  been  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  68  varieties  in 
fruiting  this  year.  I  have  also  seen  it  in 
one  or  two  other  places,  where  it  is 
practically  of  no  value  whatever.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  during 
this  year  and  last,  1  should  say  that  it 
was  utterly  unworthy  of  planting.” 

Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station  contains  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  manures  and  fertilizers. 
One  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  manure 


applied  in  the  fall  to  the  surface,  either 
of  plowed  or  grass  land,  will,  by  the 
action  of  frost  and  rain,  become  so 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  distributed 
through  the  soil  that  it  acts  more  quickly, 
and  is  in  better  condition  for  plants  to 
assimilate,  than  the  same  manure  would 
be  if  applied  in  the  spring.  On  mcst 
soils,  and  for  most  crops,  surface  appli¬ 
cation  is  better  than  plo>ving  in,  and 
especially  if  manure  is  applied  m  the 
fall,  but  in  any  case,  except  for  manure 
that  is  so  coarse  that  it  cannot  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  cultivation,  it  is  a  safe 
rule  to  keep  the  manure  as  near  the  sur¬ 
face  as  possible,  and  to  have  it  as  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  seed  bed  as  can 
be  done. 

On  an  average,  on  New  Hampshire 
soils  and  with  general  crops,  $1  invested 
in  the  best  prepared  fertilizers  (those 
mixed  by  fertilizer  firms)  has  given  an 
increase  of  crop  valued  at  §2  34,  while  $1 
invested  in  the  chemicals — dissolved  bone- 
black,  muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia — has  given  an  increase  valued 
at  $3.56— a  difference  of  $1.22  in  favor  of, 
and  due  entirely  to,  the  substitution  of 
chemicals  for  prepared  fertilizers,  at 
equal  cost.  This  difference  is  due  chiefiy. 
Prof.  'Whitcher  says,  to  the  wrong  prop¬ 
erties  of  plant  food  in  the  prepared  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  more  to  the  deficiency  of 
potash  than  any  other  cause. 

The  market  brands  of  prepared  fertil¬ 
izers  used  in  the  series  of  experiments 
analyzed  : 

Per  cent. 

Phoepborlo  add  . .  Vi.O 

Potash  .  3,0 

NltroKen .  3.0 

The  chemicals  which  gave  the  best  re¬ 
sults  analyzed  : 

Per  cent. 

Phosphoric  add .  B.(| 

Potash .  ILf* 

NltroKen  .  2.4 

All  the  experiments  show  that  the  New 
Hampshire  fields  were  deficient  in  potash 
as  additional  quantities  increased  the 
yield  more  than  additions  of  phosphate 
or  nitrogen.  We  can  hardly  reconcile 
such  results  with  the  fact  that  leached 
wood  ashes  gave  better  results  than  un¬ 
leached. 

Another  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that 
chemicals  properly  mixed  and  used  can 
and  do  give  as  good  results  as  farmyard 
manure,  and  oftentimes  better,  and  this, 
too,  in  a  six  years’  rotation. 

Those  who  enjoy  variegated  hardy 
plaats  should  not  be  without  the  Tricolor¬ 
leaved  Sycamore  maple,  a  variety  of 
Acer  Pseudo-Piatanus.  Most  variegated¬ 
leaved  trees  lose  the  variegation  during 
the  summer.  This  does  not.  The  contrast 
of  colors  is  feebler  certainly,  but  still 
emphatic.  The  early  variegation  is  a 
rosecolor,  cream  color  and  green — hence 
tricolor.  The  later  variegation  is  cream 
color  upon  dark  green.  Every  leaf  is 
differently  marked — speckled,  splashed, 
lined  and  blotched.  Some  are  nearly  all 
cream  color — others  nearly  all  dark 
green — some  half  and  half — no  two  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  If  we  were  obliged  to  choose 
between  any  one  of  the  Japan  maples 
and  this  variegated  European  Sycamore, 
we  would  choose  the  latter,  even  though 
the  Japans  were  fully  hardy.  Our  only 
specimen  was  purchased  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  about  21  years  ago.  It  now  forms 
a  round-headed  tree  about  25  feet  high, 
the  trunk  being  nearly  one  foot  in  diam¬ 
eter. 

Again  alluding  to  the  fastidious  taste 
of  the  rose  chafer,  we  may  say  that  they 
prefer  white  fiowers  to  those  of  any  other 
color.  For  example,  they  will  destroy 
the  flowers  of  Georges  Bruant  and  Mad, 
Piantier,  and  those  of  the  white  Polyan- 
tha  roses,  before  they  will  attack  those 
of  a  pink,  red  or  crimson  color. 

For  the  past  six  months  or  so,  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  the  essential  constituents 
of  chemical  fertilizers  have  been  about 
20  per  cent  above  the  wholesale  prices. 

Word  lor  Word. 

- New  Hampshire  Station  :  “  The 

drainage  water  from  our  fields  carries 
fertility  away,  not  rapidly,  it  is  true. 


but  apprecia'bly,  and  it  is  the  brook  that 
wanders  through  our  fields,  and  not  the 
winds  that  blow  over  them,  that  rots 
our  manured  and  unmanured  fields  of 
their  fertility.  With  this  view  of  the 
case,  we  should  so  place  our  farmyard 
manure  that  it  shall  have  just  as  much 
soil  as  possible  to  filter  through.” 

“  Surface  manuring  is  the  logical  re¬ 
sult  of  a  study  of  the  facts  relating  to 
fertilizing  in  general,  but  by  surface 
manuring  it  is  not  meant  that  the  manure 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  very 
top  of  the  soil,  but  rather  that  it  should 
be  mixed  with  the  top  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil,  and  the  more  intimately 
it  is  mixed  the  better.  And  right  here 
is  where  fall  surface  manuring  derives 
its  chief  advantage.  As  high  as  40  loads 
of  coarse  green  manure  have  repeatedly 
been  seen  spread  on  the  surface  of  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  fall.  To  have  har¬ 
rowed  this  quantity  in  so  that  little  or  no 
manure  should  have  been  left  in  sight, 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  with 
any  form  of  harrow  that  we  now  have; 
and  yet  after  the  fall  rains,  the  winter 
snows  and  frosts,  and  the  spring  rains 
had  worked  on  that  manure,  an  ordinary 
harrowing  would  completely  incorporate 
it  with  the  soil ;  in  fact,  the  elements 
had  themselves  mixed  the  plant  food 
with  the  soil,  and  the  manure  had  be¬ 
come  pulverized  and  as  fine  as  compost, 
and  with  none  or  very  little  of  the  loss 
that  results  from  rotting  or  composting 
as  ordinarily  practiced.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
run  RUKAL  Nbw-Yorkbk. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen;— I  can  attest  the  good  qualities 
of  Melllii’8  Food,  for  I  have  as  healthy  and 
strong  a  baby  as  one  could  wish.  She  has 
always  eaten  Mellin’s  Food. 

Yours  truly.  Mrs.  IT.  R.  Clise. 

-  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Sirs:— I  am  using  Mellin’s  Food,  and  It 
agrees  with  my  baby.  It  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  I  have  tried,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
with  It.  Mrs.  Frank  Warduass. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Caro  and  A 
Feeding  of  Infants,”  mailed  T 

Free  to  any  address.  ^ 

Doliber-Goodaie  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  a 


Crop  of  Strawberries 

NEXT  SEASON, 

FRO.M  OUR 

Pot= Grown  Plants 

2,000.000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip 
tlon  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 

Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYEE,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y 


Light 

Street 


for 

and 


Driveway. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

Standartl  Varieties,  :B2.00  per  1,000. 

Low  rates  on  larger  lots.  Write  for  our  quotations 
on  quantity  and  varieties  desired.  Address 
JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  (P.  O.)  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Best  crop  for  Ilay,  Pasture,  Silage  and  Green  Ma 
nnrlng.  The  cheapest  and  most  valuable  crop  for 
soiling.  We  offer  at  a  low  price  fresh  Delaware- 
grown  seed,  carefully  cleaned  and  cured.  Circular 
giving  price  cf  seed  and  lully  describing  the  haolts, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover,  also  other 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  tor  Fail  Planting,  leading 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat 
etc  ,  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEK  BDRPBE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


The  S.  G.  &  T..  Co.  Tuiutlar 
CjLOhk  Strekt-Lamp  is  llio 
best  made.  hAjual  to  the  best 
gas-light.  Will  not  blow  out, 
smoke,  or  freeze.  Can  be  set  l)y 
wick-regulator  to  liurn  from  4  to 
16  liours.  Is  clieap,  yet  perfect. 
Burns  4  hours  for  i  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or 
can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Cliicagc:  25  Lake  St. 


mw  lomi  iiiii  iii». 

Syracuse,  Septanber  (>-t3. 
Buildings  Enlarged, 

Grounds  Improved. 
Railroad  Facilities  Increased. 
DAILY  DAIRY  INSTITUTES. 

ORKAT  ATTRACTIONS. 

KSa.'i.OOO  Proinliims. 

IH>  1,000  r-roiniiiins  in  Dairy  Department. 
#2,000  I’romlums  In  Fruit  Dep*rtment. 
#7,000  Purses. 

For  Prize  lilst  and  other  Information  address 
,JAS.  IL  DOCIIARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  TUB  CHKAPBST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  H«jst,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

B 


Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field.  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
bo  kept  fiee  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  llov/ers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manulac- 
turors,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 

GKOCEUS,  SEEDSMEN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


WsrcTExmmi/iTojl 


AUTOMATIC 

MAGHINEhY. 


Send  for  circular.  JOHN  J.  McGOWEN.Tthaca.N.  Y . 


LEGGETT’S 

DRY  POWDER  OR  PARIS  GREEN  GUN 

With  Tubes. 
Nozzles, 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  18111  now  ready.  Pure;  hardy;  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED, 

1894  crop.  Those  Intending  to  sow  should  engage 
reliable  Delaware-grown  seed  at  once.  Write  for 
prices,  stating  quantity  desired. 

GEO.  H.  MURRAY,  Viola,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  London- 
purple,  Hellebore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Flff  the  ORCHARD.  VINEYARD.  OR 
POTATO  FIELD.  It  Is  simple  and  durable.  Price, 
complete,  as  Illustrated.  #7.00.  Send  for  Circular 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Tub  H  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  American-grown  Seetl,  address 

B.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER. 


-800  bushels  for 
sale.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed  pure.  Price.  *0.00  per  bushel. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  CObLINS.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


Quinnipiac  Manures 


IHAKE  MORE 


Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly. 


AT  LESS  COST 


Manufactured  by 


than  any  other  fertilizers. 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office:  ROCUKSTKR,  N.  Y. 
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Rural  New-Yorker 

Oor.  OhamberB  and  Pearl  81$. ,  New  Torh. 

Natiaasl  Weakly  Jetxrnel  for  Coantry  and  Snbnrban  Hemes. 
BLBBKT  8.  CARMAN,  Bdltor-ln-Chlef. 

HBBBEBT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Managing  Editor 
JOIIN  J.  DILLON,  Bnslness  Manager. 

VowrighUd  1894. 


Address  all  bnslness  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKBB. 

Be  snre  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1894. 


Thebe  is  a  g^rand  chance  for  somebody  to  enlighten 
the  world  on  page  439.  This  matter  of  sowing  grass 
seed  with  Crimson  clover  is  an  important  one,  and  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  definite  experience  about  it. 

« 

The  dozens  who  have  asked  how  to  use  hen  manure 
to  the  best  advantage  are  referred  to  Mr.  Johnson’s 
method  of  utilizing  it.  His  formula  gives  good  results 
on  his  farm,  but  on  many  soils  we  would  recommend 
the  addition  of  bone  meal  or  nitrate  of  soda  to  pro¬ 
vide  extra  nitrogen.  ^ 

About  the  most  industrious  things  on  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  farm  were  three  Guinea  fowls  which  raced  up 
and  down  the  strawberry  beds  chasing  insects  as  a 
hound  chases  a  fox.  They  probably  eat  some  berries, 
their  eggs  are  of  little  value,  and  they  will  make  a 
horrible  noise  in  the  morning — but  they  do  not  scratch 
up  the  garden,  and  they  eat  many  times  their  weight 
of  bugs  every  season.  ^ 

That  “  Three-Horse  Jersey  Farm  ”  is  one  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  models  of  what  a  man  can  do  on  a  small  area. 
There  is  no  luck  about  Mr.  Johnson’s  success.  He  had 
a  good  market  and  a  piece  of  wet  land  to  start  with. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  former  and  improved  the 
latter.  There  is  a  chance  for  similar  work  near  every 
large  town.  We  have  one  subscriber  who  is  doing  a 
successful  fruit  and  vegetable  business  in  a  farming 
community  with  no  to  An  for  a  market.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  it  will  not  pay  to  push  the 
soil  and  make  it  produce  a  maximum  crop. 

* 

The  plan  of  the  farmers  who  use  large  quantities 
of  fertilizers  is  to  put  all  the  manure  on  the  corn  or, 
if  they  do  not  grow  corn,  on  some  crop  that  has  simi¬ 
lar  feeding  habits  and  is  planted  on  sod.  The  time 
for  applying  the  manure  is  often  just  after  the  mead¬ 
ows  are  cut  and  harvesting  is  over.  This  is  a  much 
more  convenient  time  than  in  spring  when  all  work  is 
pressing,  and  the  work  is  done  more  easily  because 
the  ground  is  not  soft  or  muddy.  On  level  ground,  it 
is  not  probable  that  much,  if  any,  of  the  value  of  the 
manure  is  wasted  by  this  summer  application.  This 
manure  and  sod  should  provide  ample  food  for  a  heavy 
corn  crop.  After  that  will  come  potatoes,  with  a 
heavy  dressing  of  fertilizer,  this  crop  to  be  followed 
by  small  grain  and  grass. 

« 

Mr.  Johnson  employs  women  pickers,  mostly,  for 
his  strawberries,  and  his  wife  superintends  the  pack¬ 
ing.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  his  berries  at 
extra  prices.  Is  there  any  connection  between  these 
two  facts  ?  Why  are  women  superior  to  men  for  such 
purposes  ?  A  member  of  the  sex  in  question  suggests 
that  as  women  are  the  purchasers  and  users  of  the 
berries,  they  realize  the  importance  of  honest  pack¬ 
ing  ;  that  they  will  not  put  all  the  larger  berries  on 
top  and  the  smaller  ones  in  the  bottom.  This  may  be 
true,  but  we  believe  that  woman  as  a  general  rule,  is 
more  nearly  honest  than  man.  That  she  has  a  keener 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  And,  with¬ 
al,  that  she  has  better  taste  in  arranging  fruit,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  for  that  matter,  in  aMractive  shape.  This 
sort  of  work  is  a  sphere  in  which  woman  excels,  and 
in  which  she  always  proves  herself  superior  to  her 
political  master.  ^ 

On  page  389,  Mr.  0.  W.  Mapes  claimed  that  many 
eggs  were  spoiled  because  broody  hens  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  on  them  for  24  hours  or  more.  This  is 
such  a  common  practice  in  some  henyards  that  many 
poultrymen  were  inclined  to  look  upon  such  an  idea 
as  absurd.  The  interesting  article  on  page  440  shows 
us  that  the  idea  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  true. 
Think  of  selling  an  egg  in  which  incubation  had  so 
far  progressed  that  the  heart  of  the  chick  had  begun 
to  beat !  Yet  this  would  require  only  30  hours  of  in¬ 
cubation,  and  many  a  neglected  egg  is  left  that  long 
under  a  hen.  The  fact  is  that  the  egg  is  the  most 
delicate  and  sensitive  product  that  the  farmer  han¬ 


dles.  The  plan  of  making  money  by  selling  “strictly 
fresh  eggs  ”  looks  easy,  but  often  fails,  as  we  all  well 
know.  One  reason  for  the  failure  is  apparent  in  this 
article.  It  will  not  do  to  handle  an  egg  as  one  would 
handle  an  apple — not  if  you  are  after  the  top  price. 

« 

That  is  a  sensible  article  on  horse  breeding — page 
451.  It  is  well  enough  to  remember  that  though  you 
may  buy  a  horse  for  farm  work  cheaper  than  you 
could  some  years  ago,  still  you  are  obliged  to  raise 
more  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  for  it  than  you  did  at 
the  former  price.  Bicycles,  cable  cars  and  electricity 
have  destroyed  the  business  of  the  low-grade  horse. 
There  used  to  be  a  market  for  anything  that  could 
walk,  but  that  time  has  now  gone.  Unless  a  horse 
have  good  blood  to  start  with,  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
kill  it  the  day  it  is  born.  A  good  example  of  the 
value  of  “blood”  was  given  by  a  breeder  of  Berkshire 
pigs  the  other  day.  He  had  just  sold  a  sow  and  a  boar 
for  8200.  Any  one  can  figure  what  250-pound  pigs 
would  have  brought  if  sold  for  pork,  and  yet  the  8200 
animals  had  the  same  care  and  not  quite  so  good  feed 
as  the  pigs  kept  to  provide  meat  for  the  family. 
“Blood”  is  the  product  to  sell  in  these  times.  “  Hard 
times”  always  cling  to  the  scrub.  Breed  up  I 

* 

Those  agricultural  papers  still  continue  to  come 
with  the  “  Preservaline  ”  advertisement.  Perhaps  the 
owners  want  still  stronger  evidence  that  “  Preserva¬ 
line  ”  is  a  fraud.  Well,  here  it  is  : 

Editor  Rural  New-Yorker: 

“I  am  glad  to  note  your  war  on  Preservaline,  and 
hope  the  agricultural  press  will  take  up  this  matter 
generally  and  drive  this  new  fraud  from  the  land. 
Preservaline  is  the  dirty  milkman’s  makeshift.  Find¬ 
ing  that  milk  will  keep  sweet  to  the  taste  longer  by 
its  use,  he  grows  even  more  careless  in  washing  the 
cans,  airing  and  cooling  the  milk,  and  puts  in  this 
drug  to  relieve  him  from  painstaking  labor.  We  have 
analyzed  .Preservaline  from  different  sources  again 
and  again  at  this  station,  and  always  find  that  the 
preservative  principle  is  boracic  acid.  Borax  or 
boracic  acid  is  a  substance  which  no  one  should  ever 
take  into  his  system  except  when  prescribed  by  a 
physician.  ^ 

“When  once  taken  into  the  stomach,  borax  or  boracic 
acid  can  only  be  eliminated  from  the  system  through 
the  kidneys,  thereby  entailing  upon  them  increased 
work  in  the  riddance  of  an  unnatural  substance  from 
the  blood.  In  these  days  kidney  troubles  are  all  too 
common  for  one  to  think  for  a  moment  of  allowing 
the  milkman  to  drug  milk  without  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer.  Where  only  a  little  milk  or 
cream  is  used  in  coffee,  no  doubt  the  danger  is  slight, 
but  think  of  the  infants,  invalids  and  others  whose 
lives  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  this  one  article. 

“  The  basis  of  the  whole  dairy  industry  is  the  purity, 
wholesomeness  and  healthfulness  of  milk.  Every  one 
interested  in  its  advancement  should  guard  in  every 
way  possible  this  product  and  jealously  ward  off  any 
attempts  at  tampering  in  any  way  whatsoever.” 

W.  A.  HENRY. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wis. 

“  The  dirty  milkman’s  makeshift !  ”  That’s  the 
proper  name.  Prof.  Henry  puts  the  thing  j  ust  in  its 
right  light.  Down  with  borax — not  down  the  throat, 
but  down  from  its  false  position  as  “  Preservaline.” 

* 

The  railroad  strikes  have  already  affected  Eastern 
markets,  and  will  affect  them  still  more  ifjmuch  longer 
continued.  Many  dealers  have  already  advanced  the 
prices  of  meats  from  one  to  four  cents  per  pound,  and 
Western  dressed  meats  are  becoming  scarce.  This 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  poultry  and  egg  markets, 
and  will  serve  to  increase  the  demand,  and  raise  the 
prices  of  these  products.  The  consumers  will  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  thing  for  them,  however.  Flour  has 
fallen  in  recent  months  to  low  prices,  but  interrupted 
communication  with  the  great  Western  fiouring  mills 
is  rapidly  reducing  the  supply,  and  threatens  materially 
to  increase  the  price.  At  this  season.  Eastern  cities 
always  receive  large  quantities  of  California  fruit;  but 
the  traffic  is  interrupted,  much  has  spoiled  on  the 
road,  and  the  supply  is  being  rapidly  reduced.  The 
vegetable  market  will  probably  not  be  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with,  as  the  supply  of  these  comes  from  the 
East  and  South  where  there  is  little  danger  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  transportation  lines.  But  in  the  items 
of  bread,  meat  and  fruit,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  shortage,  with  correspondingly  increased 
prices  to  the  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
favorably  affect  the  Eastern  producers  whose  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  are  not  disturbed.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  watermelons  destined  for  Western  markets 
have  been  delayed,  and  there  is  a  congestion  of  them 
at  some  shipping  points.  In  Western  cities,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  extremely  serious,  and  unless  there  be  a  change 
soon,  disastrous  results  are  sure  to  follow. 


We  have  given  one  side  of  the  scare  over  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  now  we  have  the 
other.  Mr.  Foulke,  who  states  his  case  on  page  445,  is 
the  man  referred  to  in  former  articles  who  made  a 
public  test  of  the  disease  by  having  his  herd  slaugh¬ 
tered.  In  a  private  letter  Mr.  Foulke  says  :J 

Becoming  convinced,  by  the  oft  recurring  reports,  of  the  danger  of 
tuberculosis,  and  the  remarkable  success  attending  the  use  of  tuber¬ 
culin  as  a  diagnostic  agent,  1  determined  to  have  my  herd  of 
tested.  They  were  all  but  one  in  the  pink  of  flne  condition  and  I 
had  no  reason  whatever— except  my  fear  of  the  disease— to  have  them 
tested,  othei  than  by  a  physical  examination,  which  had  always  been 
made  trl-annually.  It  was  the  old  story  over  again— physical  exam¬ 
ination  proved  worthless,  and  Bve  were  condemned. 

The  slaughter  of  these  animals  brought  the  matter  to 
a  head  and  caused  the  milk  inspector  of  Philadelphia 
to  attempt  a  boycott  on  Chester  County  milk.  Mr. 
Foulke  gives  his  side  of  the  matter  in  a  forcible  way. 
He  seems  well  able  to  hold  up  his  side  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  He  makes  a  strong  point  against  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  as  a  final  test  of  the  disease.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  glad  to  give  space  to  this  side  of  the  controversy.  It 
is  our  desire  to  give  all  a  chance  for  a  courteous  and 
good-natured  discussion.  This  question  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  the  greatest  problem  that  has  yet  confronted 
the  live  stock  industry  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  bombast  and  abuse,  but  there  is  ever7 
reason  why  all  the  facts  should  be  carefully  stated. 

w 

BREVITIES. 

There's  a  dollar  in  your  eye  !  There’s  a  dollar  In  your  eyel 
So  you  cannot  see  the  lorely  things  of  life  that  pass  you  by. 

For  the  dollar  dulls  your  vision  and  your  happiness  Is  tied 
To  the  money  you  are  craving,  while  unnoticed  at  your  side 
Slip  away  the  loving  Impulse  and  the  kindly  word  and  deed 
That  would  lift  jou  from  the  selBshness  and  bigotry  of  greed. 

There's  a  do  lar  In  your  heart!  There’s  a  dollar  in  your  heart  I 
It  Is  growlrg  there  and  crowding  until  love  can  have  no  part. 

You  are  living  for  the  dollar.  It  Is  crowding  out  of  place 
All  the  best  part  of  your  nature,  all  the  tenderness  and  grace. 

It  Is  dwarUng  all  your  sympathy  and  making  you  a  slave. 

If  the  measure  of  your  manhood  Is  the  money  you  can  save. 

There’s  a  dollar  In  your  soul  1  There’s  a  dollar  In  your  soul  1 
It  will  handicap  and  cripple  you  before  you  reach  the  goal. 

In  the  end  old  Death  will  search  you  and  will  throw  your  gold  away, 
And  beneath  the  glided  tlnlsb  will  be  found  the  foul  decay. 

Oh,  sell  not  yourself  to  money— put  your  wealth  in  noble  things; 

Be  content  with  humbler  savings  and  the  peace  that  honor  brings. 

Meat  makes  heat. 

Feed  shade  to  the  calf. 

LET  the  corn  roots  alone. 

Sell  some  clover  to  the  hogs. 

IT’8  fair  work  to  stop  foul  play. 

Last  call  for  fodder  corn  for  the  cows. 

The  foundered  horse  Is  lost  from  work. 

Time  to  think  about  the  ensilage  harvest. 

A  STRAINED  Imagination  makes  a  muddy  mind. 

Save  dish  water  this  hot  weather  by  cookl.-ig  less. 

Look  out  for  the  man  who  Is  satlstled  with  himself. 

Lots  of  buttermakers  are  simply  spoiling  good  raw  material. 

Any  further  Ideas  about  bloody  eggs— page  441,  will  be  acceptable. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  milk  of  a  single  cow  may  upset  a  whole  herd’s 
churning. 

PooK  stuff — the  farmer  who  can’t  grow  and  eat  a  quart  of  berries 
every  day. 

OnuuNiNG  doesn’t  break  anything— it  Just  shakes  the  butter 
globules  together. 

Would  not  your  luierests  be  safer  under  an  honest  king  than  under 
a  dishonest  demagogue  7 

"  Stkain’ed  kelationsI”  The  country  cousins  who  are  giving  the 
city  cousins  a  loafing  spell. 

The  empty  milk  can  needs  the  sun  Inside  and  out.  but  when  there  Is 
milk  In  It,  keep  It  In  the  shade. 

No  farmer  east  of  the  Alleghanles  can  afford  to  farm  on  what  Is 
known  as  the  extensive  system. 

Now,  right  now.  Is  the  time  to  pick  out  and  stake  the  potato  hills  that 
make  the  best  promise  for  breeders. 

Cool  the  milk!  Cool  the  milk!  Oat  with  the  heat,  sir,  or  it  will 
smell  and  sour— then  you’ll  be  beat,  sir. 

Beeoue  you  blame  the  times,  see  If  you  have  done  all  you  can  to 
supply  the  demands  of  your  market  town. 

Fakmeks  near  the  Rural  Qrounds  were  cutting  rye  June  30.  Never 
before  has  this  been  begun  before  July  4. 

A  Califoknian  writes  to  say  that  his  State  Is  not  a  “hired  man’s 
paradise.  ’  Is  there  any  such  place  anywhere? 

“  Fakms  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land!”  says  the  orator  Very 
well;  and  they  are  made  so  by  bone  and  potash. 

Who  runs  your  county  fair  this  year-merchants  and  hotel  keepers 
In  town?  Is  It  run  to  give  them  the  b^neSt  of  a  crowd  ? 

Think  of  a  man  who  buys  anew  carriage  and  doesn’t  keep  It  cov¬ 
ered  In  the  barn.  We  hope  this  will  not  cause  you  to  think  of  your¬ 
self. 

AN  emulsion  made  by  substituting  fish  oil  for  kerosene  and  diluted 
one  part  emulsion  to  five  parts  water.  Is  recommended  for  horn  tiles 
and  gnats. 

You  have  a  sick  animal  and  are  not  sure  what  alls  It.  You 
would  better  let  it  alone  rather  than  dose  It  with  every  remedy  that 
Is  proposed. 

We  hear  much  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  It  Is  sigaldcant  that  the 
largest  tobacco  factory  in  the  world  is  to  be  erected  at  Belfast  to  sup¬ 
ply  local  demands. 

This  hot  weather  is  getting  hard  on  the  hens  See  that  they  have 
water  enough.  By  the  way,  the  hens  that  do  not  go  on  a  strike  are 
the  ones  yon  want  for  breeders. 

WOOL  Is  to  be  free  with  a  duty  on  shoddy.  The  theory  of  this  Is 
that  materials  for  making  the  belter  class  of  clothing  will  be  cheap¬ 
ened.  Let  us  all  wait  and  see  how  much  It  will  benedt  us. 

The  Swiss  have  so  perfected  the  business  of  testing  seeds  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  samples  are  sent  there  every  year  from  England  to  be  tested. 
That’s  a  good  Illustration  of  the  value  of  a  reputation  for  thorough¬ 
ness  1 

Richard  Croker  is  a  dls  lngulshed  American  of  foreign  birth. 
There  Is  no  other  country  on  eartn  In  which  Mr.  Croker  could  have 
distinguished  himself  as  he  has  here.  Does  that  speak  well  or  ill  for 
America  ? 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  average  Fourth  of  July  orator  feels  it  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  brag  about  the  greatness  of  this  country 
and  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  average  man  by 
reason  of  living  under  a  Republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  olden  times  there  was  little  fear  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  for  the  country  was  then  crude  and  undeveloped, 
and  the  advantages  held  by  one  man  over  another 
were  mainly  those  conferred  by  skill,  industry  and 
human  energy.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
enormous  wealth  has  settled  into  comparatively  few 
hands.  This  concentration  of  the  power  of  money 
has  made  itself  felt  in  many  ways.  The  Fourth  of 
J uly  orators  who  led  up  to  the  political  movement  that 
has  resulted  in  the  Populist  party,  taught  the  masses 
that  the  moneyed  class  had  broken  the  law — taken 
advantages  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
to  make  the  debtor  class  pay  a  double  tribute  from 
their  earnings.  This  idea  has  grown,  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  those  who  preached  it  has  been  to  advocate 
another  violation  of  the  law  in  order  to  set  matters 
right.  Anarchy  from  its  mildest  to  its  most  rabid 
form  appears  to  have  for  its  basis  a  redivision  of  prop¬ 
erty — something  to  be  taken  from  the  rich  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  poor.  The  Fourth  of  July  orator  of 
1894  might  well  have  taken  for  his  theme  the  fact  that 
disobedience  to  constituted  law  has  become  too 
general  in  this  country,  and  that  it  presents  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  times. 

• 

The  old  monarchies  have  always  held  that  there  is 
not  force  enough  in  the  government  of  a  Republic  to 
keep  down  what  they  would  call  a  “  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment.”  They  had  no  faith  in  popular  government. 
They  believed  that  the  preaching  of  universal  freedom 
would  drive  men  to  insane  ideas  of  personal  liberty. 
In  short,  they  believed  that  the  ordinary,  common 
man  is  incapable  of  self  government — that  sooner  or 
later  he  will  make  a  fool  of  himself  politically,  either 
through  ignorance  or  bigotry.  So  long  as  men  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  every  law  is  a  compromise  which 
all  must  obey,  even  to  our  inconvenience,  in  order 
that  a  standard  of  conduct  could  be  established,  this 
country  was  safe.  The  danger  has  come  in  with  the 
idea  that  one  disobedience  to  law  will  correct  a  former 
one.  It  is  true  that  the  past  30  years  have  shown  how 
men  may  prosper  under  the  government  of  a  Republic, 
but  they  have  also  shown  the  fatal  weakness  of  a 
government  of  the  people  when  the  people  are  too 
busy  to  attend  to  the  governing.  Lincoln  and  Garfield 
have  been  shot  down  and  scores  of  prominent  men  have 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  revengeful,  if  not  insane 
cranks.  Carnot,  the  French  President,  has  met  the 
same  fate — in  fact  it  must  be  admitted  that  anarchy 
has  done  its  bloodiest  work  in  lands  where  men  are 
supposed  to  have  most  freedom.  New  York  City  to¬ 
day  is  governed  by  a  gang  of  brutal  and  insolent 
foreigners.  At  the  West,  a  band  of  railroad  men  are 
holding  up  a  nation’s  commerce — defiantly  dictating 
terms  to  the  General  Government  itself.  The  sting  of 
all  this  is  that  these  things  would  not  be  possible  in  a 
despotic  government  like  Russia,  or  even  in  Germany, 
or  in  England.  ^ 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Put  as  simply  as  possible, 
it  means  that  Americans  have  lost  something  of  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  obedience  to  constituted  law. 
Men  on  both  sides  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
freedom  existing  under  a  government  like  this,  and 
now  trample  on  the  rights  of  others  in  order  to  benefit 
themselves.  The  time  has  come  when  men  must  be 
forced  to  obey  the  law  by  their  own  sense  of  honor  and 
duty  or  the  general  government  must  be  given  more 
power  to  mcLke  men  respect  common  rights  of  rich  and 
poor  alike.  There  are  two  chief  reasons  that  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  this  trouble :  1.  Good  men  have  lost 
interest  in  practical  politics.  They  may  perhaps  vote, 
but  they  take  little  interest  in  the  primary  or  in  the 
education  of  ignorant  voters.  Men  of  good  repute 
have  left  the  details  of  politics  to  demagogues,  and 
have  thus  weakened  and  injured  their  government,  or 
they  have  permitted  the  money  classes  to  legislate  on 
their  own  terms,  2.  Unrestricted  immigration  has 
filled  our  towns  and  cities  with  ignorant  and  savage 
men— paupers,  criminals  and  the  scum  of  European 
pest  holes.  No  true  man  will  protest  against  the  com¬ 
ing  of  those  who  seek  homes  and  have  an  honest  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  themselves.  We  are  all  but  a  few  gen¬ 
erations  removed  from  such  immigrants.  Three  classes 
of  men  from  abroad  are  injuring  this  country:  The 
human  rats  who  are  poured  out  of  prisons  and  asy¬ 
lums,  anarchists  who  mistake  the  freedom  of  this 
country  for  a  place  in  which  to  teach  and  practice 
their  doctrines,  and  the  contract  laborers  who  are  im¬ 
ported  like  sheep  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  by 
right  to  Americans.  ^ 

The  times  at  present  demand  restraint  rather  than 
goaoing — obedience  to  law  rather  than  violation  of  it. 
The  rich  and  the  powerful  must  be  held  sternly  and 


fairly  up  to  their  duty.  They  are  more  responsible  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs — for  the  first  disobedience 
of  law  was  theirs.  They  represent  one  class  and  the 
bitter  workmen  who  are  going  to  the  other  extremie 
against  them  represent  another.  There  is  still  an¬ 
other  class  which  has  not  yet  openly  entered  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  is  the  largest  class  of  all,  composed 
mainly  of  conservative  and  reasoning  land  owners — 
farmers  and  those  with  small  places  who  have  not 
thus  far  been  heard  from.  It  is  well  that  we  have 
such  a  class  in  this  country.  It  is  the  strongest  safe¬ 
guard  we  have  left.  Sooner  or  later  the  fi^ht  between 
labor  and  capital  must  go  to  the  farm  for  settlement 
and  the  decision  will  be  an  honest  one.  Just  now 
the  country  needs  conservative  and  cool-headed  advice 
far  more  than  radical  and  ill-advised  teachings. 

tt 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  Russian  thistle,  giving  its  history,  habits 
and  the  best  means  of  fighting  it.  Among  other  sin¬ 
gular  suggestions  is  that  of  fencing  it  out  of  the  farm 
by  putting  up  a  barrier  against  which  the  thistle  will 
roll  and  stick.  When  the  thistles  ripen,  they  break 
loose  from  the  ground  and  roll  for  miles  with  the 
wind,  scattering  countless  seeds  as  they  go.  But  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  build  a  fence  around  a  large 
Western  farm  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out  thistles, 
and  here  comes  in  the  remarkable  part  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  is  proposed  to  sow  a  double  row  of  sun- 
fiowers  around  the  farm  each  year — thus  making  a 
temporary  fence  which  would  stop  the  rolling  thistles 
and  hold  them  until  dry  enough  to  burn.  There  is  a 
scheme  worthy  of  a  Yankee.  The  sunfiowers  will  not 
only  keep  off  the  thistles,  but  they  will  supply  fuel 
and  food  for  poultry  or  horses.  The  advocates  of  no 
fence  and  cheap  fence  should  now  take  a  back  seat 
in  favor  of  the  sunflower. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

MB,  FOULKE  HAS  HIS  SAY. 

Having  read  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris’s  “  Talk  about 
Tuberculosis  ”  with  much  interest,  some  thoughts 
were  suggested  thereby  which  I  submit  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  to  make  this  vexed  subject  still 
plainer  to  dairymen.  Dr.  Morris  says  that  “  Forty 
years  ago  ‘  bovine  tuberculosis  ’  was  recognized  as  a 
disease  akin  to,  but  distinct  from,  ordinary  consump¬ 
tion.”  But  science  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  40 
years,  and  so  many  eminent  men  to-day  consider  them 
identically  the  same  disbase — which  sometimes  tikes 
a  different  form  in  animals — that  prudence  alone 
would  forbid  our  exposing  our  herds  to  useless  risk 
of  contagion  until  this  point  is  settled.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  one  with  which 
farmers  have  nothing  to  do,  nor,  strictly  speaking, 
should  we  concern  ourselves  to  decide  whether  tuber¬ 
culous  milk  is  dangerous  or  not,  except  to  take  all 
precautions  recommended  by  the  medical  profession, 
to  protect  ourselves  and  the  consumers. 

We  are  told  by  competent  authority  that  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  a  very  contagious  disease,  and  that  tuberculous 
milk  has  been  proved  to  convey  the  disease  in  many 
cases.  Why  not,  therefore,  take  steps  to  stamp  out 
such  a  disease  ?  But,  no,  we  stand  and  argue  about  it 
and  deny  facts,  while  all  the  time  our  cattle  are  be¬ 
coming  more  infected  by  the  diseased  specimens 
among  them.  There  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
contagiousness  of  tuberculosis,  in  view  of  the  weight 
of  evidence  to  that  effect.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  animal  or  person  coming  in  contact  with  it  will 
necessarily  contract  it,  but  it  does  mean  that  they  run 
a  great  risk  of  doing  so.  For  example,  one  of  the 
resident  hospital  physicians  in  Philadelphia,  has  come 
in  daily  contact  with  thousands  of  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  other  dangerous  diseases  without  contract¬ 
ing  any  of  them.  Why  not  argue,  therefore,  that 
these  diseases  were  not  contagious?  So  we  might 
drink  tuberculous  milk  all  our  lives  and  not  be  harmed, 
unless  the  conditions  favored  the  development  of  the 
disease.  Unfortunately  for  most  people,  they  are  not 
in  this  robust  condition,  and  we  are  confronted  with 
statistics  showing  that  of  all  the  diseases,  tuberculosis 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  fasten  on  the  human 
race— claiming  one-seventh  of  all  who  die !  So  it  is 
among  cattle,  the  conditions  surrounding  them  seem 
to  favor  their  being  easily  infected.  Dr.  Morris  told 
the  West  Chester  dairymen  that  Mr.  Gillingham  traced 
the  loss  of  some  30  odd  cows  to  one  cow  bought  at  a 
bazar  sale  of  fancy  cattle  in  Philadelphia.  Both  his 
and  Mr.  Trimble’s  experience  (where  five  out  of  seven 
young  heifers  raised  solely  on  creamery  milk  to  wean¬ 
ing  were  condemned,  while  his  cows  and  calves  raised 
on  their  milk  did  not  react  to  tuberculin),  should 
prove  that  we  dare  not  trifle  with  this  disease,  but 
should  legislate  for  State  inspection  and  remunera¬ 
tion.  Physical  examination  has  been  proved  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless,  as  so  many  cattle  passed  after  a 
skillful  veterinary  examination  were  condemned  by 
tuberculin  and  shown  to  be  badly  diseased  on  post 


mortem.  There  have  been  many  objectors  to  tuber¬ 
culin  on  the  ground  that  it  might  convey  the  disease. 
Dr.  Dixon,  of  Philadelphia,  condemns  it  because  he 
says  that  he  has  found  the  bacilli  in  it — in  the  same 
article  he  says  he  has  “never  found  the  bacilli  in  milk 
except  when  taken  from  cows  where  the  mammary 
gland  was  diseased.”  But  why  doesn’t  he,  therefore, 
condemn  all  milk,  if  he  condemns  all  tuberculin  ? 
He  is  illogical  if  he  does  not.  The  highest  authority 
in  the  world  to-day  says  that  tuberculin  “properly 
prepared  and  kept  is  perfectly  safe.”  Tuberculin 
containing  bacilli  has  been  badly  prepared  or  care¬ 
lessly  kept,  and  is  no  more  fit  for  use  than  milk  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  germs  would  be.  Then,  again,  it 
is  urged  that  it  is  not  “an  infallible”  test;  maybe 
not,  but  do  we  know  anything  “infallible  ”  ?  So  far, 
tuberculin  comes  nearer  infallibility  than  any  other 
process  known;  let  us  use  it  until  we  do  get  something 
better,  taking  care  to  employ  only  skilled  veterina¬ 
rians.  The  claim  that  the  disease  cannot  be  stamped 
out,  is  not  founded  on  fact — our  best  veterinarians  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  can.  So  let  us  act  promptly  and  face 
the  issue  as  it  exists,  without  trying  to  avoid  it  on 
such  foolish  grounds  as  are  frequently  presented — 
claiming  that  the  oleo  people  started  a  scare,  etc. 
Even  worse  than  this  are  the  ignorant  and  sometimes 
willful  misrepresentations  made  by  men  who  are 
“agin  inspection”  on  principle,  and  deliberately 
spread  reports  not  founded  on  fact. 

In  this  connection  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place  on  the  articles  of  Mr.  Benj.  Sharpless  and  “Milk¬ 
man”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  30  Passing  over  the 
heinous  crime  charged  against  me  by  the  former  of 
“being  a  small  farmer  who  recently  came  from  the 
city,”  I  must  correct  his  statement  that  I  had  “  six 
cows  tested,”  for  there  were  10  head  of  cattle  in  all. 
Again  he  says,  “  of  the  five  killed,  only  one  showed 
the  disease  very  decidedly,”  another  error,  for  the  last 
cow  killed,  a  superb  Holstein,  showed  extremely  large 
tubercles,  as  did  all  the  others  but  one,  she  being 
mostly  affected  in  the  bowels.  Mr.  Sharpless  furnishes 
a  strong  argument  for  State  inspection,  and  puts  the 
opponents  of  it  in  a  hole  when  he  says,  “  The  veteri¬ 
narian  just  takes  the  temperature,  sounds  the  lungs 
and  gives  a  certificate,  for  that  is  what  he  is  paid  to 
do,  not  to  find  sick  animals.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr. 
Sharpless  has  “  heard  of  no  tuberculosis  being  found, 
and  none  is  likely  to  be  ”  ? 

“  Milkman  ”  states  “that  three  cows  were  killed, 
one  was  affected,  one  uncertain,  and  one  probably 
clear,”  which  statement  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  make 
one  wonder  if  he  belongs  to  that  class  “  who  don’t 
read  the  papers.”  Strange  to  relate,  he  has  also  heard 
of  no  diseased  animals  except  “  one  case.”  His  logical 
conclusion  that  “  The  oleo  men  have  much  to  do  with 
the  present  excitement,  and  that  the  young  vets  also 
are  running  it  as  a  money-making  scheme  ”  will  no 
doubt  decide  many  now  on  the  fence  to  make  up  their 
minds  against  inspection.  The  local  reporter  who  said 
that  there  “  appeared  to  be  a  strong  feeling  among 
the  farmers  against  the  discovery  of  the  disease,”  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  The  farmers  have  been  their 
own  worst  enemies  in  this  matter,  and  by  their  failure 
to  protest  against  the  sham  veterinary  inspections 
which  are,  by  their  own  admission,  “  not  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  sick  animals,”  have  fully  justified  the  severe 
criticisms  now  being  made  against  them  in  the  city 
press,  to  the  effect  that  they  “  do  not  desire  to  send 
in  milk  which  is  pure  and  wholesome,  but  only  that 
which  the  lax  law  and  their  own  ignorance — criminal 
in  the  face  of  widely  known  facts— allow  them  to  claim 
is  pure  and  wholesome.”  Farmers,  do  not  let  this 
stigma  rest  upon  us,  but  let  us  act  as  men  and  accept 
the  issue  as  such,  thus  proving  to  the  world  that  the 
mass  of  us  are  not  represented  by  the  rascals  who  are 
willing  to  send  milk  from  dairies  “  where  the  inspec¬ 
tors  were  paid  not  to  find  any  disease.” 

QEOKQE  KHYFEDD  FOULKE. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“  A  GRAND  LOT,”  Is  what  Is  Said  of  the  imported  yearliEj?  Shrop¬ 
shire  rams  and  ewes  offered  by  The  Willows,  Paw  Paw.  Mloh. 

South  Downs,  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  from  the  best 
strains  of  Imported  blood,  are  offered  by  E.  U.  Holcombe  &  Bro., 
Lambertvllle,  N.  J.  ’ 

Scotch  Cheviot  sheep  of  both  sexes  at  special  prices,  are  offered  by 
D.  F.  Wilber,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  He  also  sells  Holsteln-Frleslans  from 
his  World's  Fair  Champion  herd. 

Every  reader  should  examine  the  advertising  columns  every  week. 
More  and  more  subscribers  are  begging  to  use  Tub  Kdhal  as  a 
middleman  to  buy  or  sell.  See  Mr.  Bussell’s  Inquiry  for  a  Shropshire 
ram  this  week,  and  the  many  other  announcements  of  things  tor  sale. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co..  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.- 
Mldsummer  catalogue  of  strawberry,  celery,  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants.  Tne  Henderson  "Nectar”  collection  of  strawberry  plants  Is  as 
follows:  Beder  Wood,  Haverland,  Beverly,  Princess,  Parker  Ear  e, 
Edgar  Queer,  Gandy’s  Prize,  Tlmbreli.  Then  follows  the  standard 
list,  pot-grown  or  layer.  This  Arm  offers  Crimson  clover  seed  for  17  50 
per  bushel  of  UO  pounds. 

Henry  a.  Dreeh,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. — Midsummer  list 
of  strawberries  (pot  and  layer),  celery  and  cabbage  pants  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  for  summer  and  tall  sowing.  The  newer  sorts  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants  ottered  are  Tlmbreli.  Marshall.  Clarke’s  Seedling,  Her- 
sey.  Van  Deman  and  Banquet.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  Dreer 
lawn  mower  which  we  have  been  using  for  two  years,  it  Is  as  light 
and  as  light-running  as  any  we  have  tried  and  does  thorough  work. 
The  price  for  10-lnch  width  Is  but  15.  It  is  a  first-rate  house. 


til® 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

Thk  school  authorities  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  are  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  between 
14  and  18  years  cf  age  to  take  an  educational  tour 
accompanied  by  their  teachers.  The  trip  will  include 
a  visit  to  Washington  and  various  other  cities,  a  study 
of  mountain  formations,  coal  fields  and  the  ocean 
tides.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  an  agreeable  experiment 
will  result  satisfactorily,  and  that  such  trips  will  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  educational  system.  Book  learning 
cannot  take  the  place  of  practical  knowledge  in  many 
branches,  and  an  education  derived  almost  entirely 
from  books  will  certainly  be  incomplete. 

g  ?  § 

It  is  said  that  women  have  an  especial  gift  for  rising 
to  emergencies.  Marguerite  McDonald,  a  young  wo¬ 
man  of  19,  who  is  a  station  agent  in  a  little  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  town,  certainly  displayed  this  characteristic.  An 
express,  which  stops  only  on  signal,  stopped  the  other 
day  to  take  on  an  invalid  passenger.  While  the  train 
was  waiting,  the  girl  agent  heard  the  rumble  of  a  train 
far  up  the  mountain  on  the  track  behind  the  express. 
She  shouted  to  the  nearest  brakeman  to  run  back  and 
flag  the  train,  ordered  the  trainmen  who  were  carry¬ 
ing  the  invalid  to  jump  to  their  posts,  and  told  the 
engineer  to  put  on  full  speed.  Thus  the  express  got  a 
little  start  and  gained  such  headway,  that  when  the 
pursuing  engine  collided  with  it,  the  shock  was  insig¬ 
nificant.  Presence  of  mind  and  quick  action  had 
averted  a  serious  disaster. 

§  I  ? 

In  Germany,  things  are  taking  a  turn  for  the  better. 
Miss  Kate  Windschied  has  just  been  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  with  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  The  first  woman  to  win  this  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  Miss  Windschied  has  gained,  not 
only  the  honor  belonging  to  herself,  but  by  her  suc¬ 
cess,  she  has  made  a  powerful  plea  for  the  women  of 
Germany.  This  is  no  small  event  in  a  country  where 
women  are  harnessed  to  the  plow,  among  the  peas¬ 
antry  ;  in  a  country  which  ranks  high  in  intellectual 
culture,  but  where  woman’s  sphere  is  narrowed 
almost  to  the  last  limits  and  rigidly  bound  by  prejadice 
and  tradition.  Do  we  realize  that  to  be  an  American 
woman,  is  to  be  a  partaker  of  a  civilization  that  is  a 
century  in  advance  of  maoy  nations  ? 

THE  SUNDAY  DINNER. 

How  U  may  he  served  to  suit  the  family  and  rwt  burden 
the  housewife. 

The  subject  of  Sunday’s  dinner  on  the  farm  is  one  that  Interests 
many  housewives.  It  Is  In  many  respects  the  hardest  meal  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  manage  It,  what  you  serve,  etc.,  so  as 
to  give  yourself  the  least  trouble  ? 

Make  Preparations  the  Day  Before, 
ave  no  trouble  and  very  little  work  to  get  Sun¬ 
day’s  dinner.  I  have  no  regular  system  for  every  Sun¬ 
day  as  some  families  do,  but  get  what  we  think  we 
can  most  enjoy  and  prepare  conveniently.  I  never 
put  my  family  off  with  a  cold  or  poorly-cooked  dinner 
that  day,  any  more  than  I  would  any  other  day.  I  com¬ 
mence  Friday  evening  by  making  wheat  bread,  putting 
to  soak  beans,  dried  fruits,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
If  we  are  to  have  chicken,  that  is  dressed,  and  then 
things  are  ready  for  me  to  cook  early  Saturday  with¬ 
out  any  delay.  When  done,  they  are  nicely  put  away 
in  a  cool  place  (we  have  no  ice). 

When  we  get  home  from  church  Sunday,  I  make  a 
fire,  get  tea  or  coffee,  warm  beans,  meat,  gravy,  fry 
or  cream  potatoes,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  have  a 
nice  dinner  all  ready  on  the  table.  For  dessert,  there 
are  pies,  some  kind  of  pudding  or  custard,  and  either 
canned  or  fresh  fruit.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of 
things  to  cook  that  I  think  I  could  have  no  two  dinners 
alike  in  the  year,  if  I  were  to  try.  If  I  had  hired  help, 
I  would  manage  the  same,  for  I  would  want  them  to 
have  the  same  privilege  of  going  to  church  and  Sunday 
school  that  all  my  family  have.  mbs.  d.  A.  s. 

Members  of  the  Family  Co-operate. 

Our  plan  for  Sunday’s  dinner  makes  it  very  easily 
prepared  and  served.  As  Saturday  night  finds  the 
meat,  fresh  baked  tread,  a  cake,  fresh,  stewed  or 
canned  fruit,  and  generally  a  salad  or  its  dressing 
awaiting  their  time.  A  seasonable  dinner  is  : 

Salmon  Mold,  Lettuce  Salad, 

Bread  and  Butter, 

Stewed  Gooseberries,  Caramel  Cake, 

Tea,  Milk,  Water. 

I  do  only  little,  we  do  everything  here.  On  our  re¬ 
turn  from  church,  husband  cares  for  the  horse  (as  we 
drive  two  miles).  After  some  change  of  dress,  I  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  start  a  gasoline  burner  ;  14-year-old 
sets  the  dinner  table.  Excepting  the  fruit,  which  is 
in  saucers  on  a  waiter  near  by,  everything  is  on  the 
table  when  we  sit  down.  Nine-year-old  feeds  the 


chicks  and  11-year-old  brings  everything  necessary 
from  the  cellar ;  and  in  10  to  20  minutes  dinner  is 
ready.  The  meal  is  nearly  always  cold,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  tea,  as  some  of  the  family  enjoy  hot  tea, 
no  matter  how  high  the  mercury  rises. 

As  the  meat,  or  its  substitute,  is  an  important 
point  with  me,  I  mention  some  served.  For  winter 
there  are  meat  or  chicken  pies,  stewed  chicken ;  for 
any  weather,  baked  chicken,  glazed  or  sliced  boiled 
ham,  occasionally  a  broiled  steak,  and  for  summer, 
meat  mold  or  salmon  mold. 

I  give  the  recipe  for  the  latter :  two  cans  salmon, 
two-thirds  box  of  gelatine  soaked  till  soft,  three  small 
pickles  sliced,  three  hard-boiled  eggs  sliced,  one  large 
lemon  sliced.  Butter  a  three -pint  mold  very  slightly. 
Have  the  unbeaten  white  of  one  raw  egg  in  a  saucer, 
into  which  dip  each  slice  of  pickle,  egg  and  lemon  be¬ 
fore  pressing  to  the  inside  of  the  mold.  When  the 
mold  is  decorated  to  your  fancy,  put  the  gelatine  over 
a  gentle  heat  to  liquefy.  Pour  the  oily  grease  off  the 
salmon,  and  add  any  s&lmon  extract  remaining  in  the 
cans  to  the  gelatine  and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
anything  else  preferred.  Take  the  salmon  out  of  the 
cans,  and  after  flaking  with  a  fork,  arrange  in  the 
prepared  mold ;  pour  over  it  the  prepared  gelatine 
and  set  in  a  cool  place  overnight,  or  on  ice  three 
hours.  Turn  down  on  a  lettuce  covered  plate,  wrap 
the  mold  with  a  warm,  wet  towel,  and  it  will  come 
out  easily.  Any  bits  of  lemon,  egg  or  pickle  left 
from  lining  the  mold  may  be  put  in  among  the  sal¬ 
mon.  These  directions  sound  tedious,  but  the  doing 
is  quite  easy  after  the  first  time.  b.  b.  g. 

Sunday’s  Dinner  a  Little  Plainer. 

Our  Sunday  dinner  would  be  considered  by  many  a 
very  plain  affair.  But  we  can  eat  every  day,  while 
Sunday  should  be  our  resting  day  ;  therefore,  much  of 
the  work  is  done  on  the  two  previous  days.  If  any 
one  is  notional  about  the  bread  he  eats,  he  can  have 
his  choice  at  our  table,  either  yeast  or  salt  rising. 
Good  sweet  butter  is  its  near  neighbor.  Cake,  pie  and 
cjokies  in  their  various  forms  are  always  to  be  found. 
At  this  season  the  potatoes  are  pared,  washed,  and 
then  put  into  clean  cold  water  to  stand  over  night,  or 
at  least  for  sereral  hours  before  cooking.  If  roast 
beef  be  in  order,  it  is  put  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
containing  a  little  salt,  and  left  to  cook  over  a  steady 
fire,  till  tender  and  well  browned.  By  this  time,  the 
water  should  be  “  boiled  out,”  and  only  the  juice  of 
the  meat  remaining,  which  makes  the  nice  brown 
gravy,  the  crowning  part  to  the  potatoes  that  will  be 
mashed  and  seasoned  with  a  little  sweet  cream  and 
salt,  and  beaten  till  they  are  smooth  and  white  as 
snow.  If  the  beef  be  a  minus  quantity,  and  the  “  ham 
is  all  gone,”  then  there  is  the  inevitable  pork  barrel. 
A  few  slices  of  well  cured  pork  are  cut  off  early  in  the 
morning,  and  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  left  there 
till  the  potatoes  are  nearly  done  ;  then  the  slices  are 
well  drained,  rolled  in  flour,  cooked  quickly  over  a 
good  dre  till  a  nice  brown  and  taken  on  a  platter  free 
from  grease.  Cooked  in  this  way,  nine  out  of  ten  per¬ 
sons  will  eat  pork  with  a  relish,  who  would  not  taste 
it  fried  in  the  ordinary  way. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Sunday  rest  to  go  to  the  garden  in 
the  morning  and  pick  the  peas  or  beans,  and  sit  under 
the  old  maple  tree  and  shell  them,  meantime  listening 
to  the  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  the  ever-busy  bees  in 
the  apiary  close  by.  Nature  has  a  quieting  effect 
upon  the  nerves,  and  we  feel  more  like  appreciating 
the  good  things  she  bestows  upon  us.  It  does  not  take 
very  long  to  make  a  shortcake,  and  the  dish  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  cool  cellar  will  make  a  nice  “sandwich,” 
well  seasoned  with  sugar  and  cream,  to  place  between 
the  layers  that  will  be  well  buttered  when  split  open. 
If  the  strawberries  are  not  abundant,  then  the  short¬ 
cake  becomes  biscuit,  and  a  section  of  nice  clover 
honey  makes  an  excellent  substitute,  may  maplk. 

Don't  Let  the  Dinner  Crowd  Out  Better  Things. 

Sunday  may  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  having 
been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest  for  mind  and  body,  and 
designed  especially  for  spiritual  refreshment  and  help. 
Hence,  it  has  long  been 
numbered  among  the  feast 
days,  and  the  feeling  has 
been  common  that  the 
meals  on  Sunday  should 
be  better  than  on  other 
days,  the  dinner  being 
thought  most  of,  the 
poorest  people,  in  some 
places  making  a  great 
effort  to  provide  luxuries 
above  what  they  were 
able  to  have  on  week 
days.  We  have  known 


women  to  say  that  they  could  not  attend  church  on  ' 
Sundays,  because  the  good  [?]  man  must  have  a  nice 
dinner,  and  could  not  be  content  without  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common  course.  A  good  dinner  is  a 
good  thing,  but  it  should  not  be  so  planned  as  to  de¬ 
prive  any  one  of  better  things.  It  may  be  as  nice  as 
need  be,  and  yet  but  little  time  be  required  to  prepare 
it.  The  dishes  we  prepare  may  seem  very  plain  to 
some  persons,  yet  I  think  they  are  enj Dyed  just  as 
much  as  though  more  time  were  spent  upon  them. 

In  warm  weather,  meats  cooked  the  day  before  and 
eaten  cold,  are  very  good.  We  have  bread,  both  white 
and  brown,  made  ready  the  day  before,  and  something 
fer  dessert.  If  obliged  to  cook  meat,  it  may  be  cooked 
in  the  oven  early,  and  we  do  not  think  it  spoiled  by 
waiting  with  the  oven  door  left  open.  Or,  if  desired, 
it  maybe  stewed,  slowly,  on  the  stove,  and  kept  warm 
till  dinner  time,  a  little  fire  being  left  in  the  stove. 
Potatoes  may  be  cooked  the  day  before,  then  steamed 
and  mashed.  In  cold  weather,  when  we  need  a  fi  e, 
potatoes  are  cooked  just  before  dinner.  We  do  not 
get  a  variety  of  vegetables  on  this  day,  and  mean  to 
avoid  food  that  requires  much  time  or  labor.  Beans,  if 
liked,  may  be  baked  on  the  preceding  day,  or  be  kept 
in  the  oven  overnight ;  or  they  may  soak  during  the 
night,  then  be  placed  on  the  stove  as  soon  as  the  fire 
IS  made  in  the  morning,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  baked, 
or  fini  bed  on  top  of  the  stove.  Peas  are  also  very 
good  cooked  like  beans.  Various  kinds  of  pies,  cakes, 
custards  and  puddings  may  be  made  on  Saturday,  and 
will  be  good,  though  not  eaten  the  day  they  are  made. 
Some  simple  puddings,  as  bread  or  rice,  may  be  quickly 
made  and  baked  on  Sunday  morning,  while  other 
things  have  to  be  done,  but  it  is  best  to  have  the 
things  that  were  made  on  Saturday,  if  we  can. 

MRS.  C.  M.  H. 


A  PLEASURE  SPOILED. 

NE  lovely  afternoon  in  midsummer  several  years 
ago,  found  me  riding  along  a  winding  country 
road  near  my  own  home,  which,  at  that  time,  was  in 
the  beautiful  Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  Surely 
thtre  is  no  fairer  country  in  this  goodly  land  of  ours  ! 
The  gently  sloping  hills  and  green  valleys  were  at 
their  loveliest  that  afternoon.  The  sun  was  nearing 
the  horizon,  and  friendly,  fleecy  clouds  protected  us 
from  its  heat.  There  were  the  glint  and  murmur  of 
winding  brooks,  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle,  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  birds,  and  the  busy  hum  of  insect  life.  The 
road  was  one  to  delight  an  artist,  but  not  the  average 
Kentuckian,  who  believes  in  Macadamized  roads  and 
fast  trotters.  However,  this  was  an  ordinary  dirt 
road,  a  public  highway  connecting  two  turnpikes. 
Blackberry  briers  and  Virginia  creepers  ran  riot  over 
the  zigzag  fences.  White  and  yellow  daisies  and 
thistles  and  many  other  wildlings  were  blooming  in 
friendliest  profusion,  and  myriads  of  dandelions  were 
“  fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold.” 

I  was  taking  in  the  fragrance  and  beauty  in  a  list¬ 
less  and  dreamy  way  when  a  child’s  voice  startled  me, 
and  made  by  horse  prick  up  his  ears.  “  Wide  !  wide  ! 
Me  want  to  wide  !”  came  from  a  tangled  fence  corner. 
There,  half  hidden  by  the  daisies,  and  tall,  feathery 
grasses,  was  a'  pretty  little  girl  who  could  only  toddle 
out  into  the  read  and  hold  out  eager  baby  hands,  in 
her  entreaty  for  a  ride.  How  much  I  wished  to  take 
up  the  little  tot,  with  tom  calico  apron,  bare  feet  and 
grimy  hands,  and  go  flying  along  the  road  in  such  a 
glorious  ride  as  she  had  never  had  !  But  my  horse  was 
spirited,  and  as  I  had  no  one  to  help  me  and  no  desire 
to  cripple  the  wee  girlie,  I  could  only  coax  her  to 
toddle  along  to  a  cottage  not  far  away,  where  I  thought 
she  must  belong,  as  I  did  not  know  the  child  and 
strangers  had  recently  moved  into  that  house.  She 
talked  to  me  in  her  sweet,  baby  way,  always  begging 
for  a  “  wide.”  As  we  neared  the  cottage  I  called  to  a 
young  man  standing  in  the  doorway,  who  must  be  her 
father,  I  thought.  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  I  had 
found  his  baby.  He  came  towards  us,  and  before 
I  could  ask  him  to  lift  the  little  one  up  for  the  coveted 
ride,  his  scowling  face  grew  darker,  his  strong  hands 
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broke  off  a  slender  switch  and  brought 
it  roughly  down  upon  the  innocent, 
shrinking,  baby  shoulders.  I  looked  in 
amazement,  tried  to  say  something  in 
defense  of  baby,  then  with  another  hope¬ 
less  look  into  the  angry,  pitiless  face, 
rode  away,  with  a  sob  in  my  throat  and 
pain  in  my  .heart,  down  the  quiet  road 
among  the  wild  flowers.  The  lingering 
wail  of  a  child  was  watted  to  me  fainter 
and  fainter  on  the  softly  sighing  evening 
breezes.  grace  Hamilton. 


HOUSEWORK  MAY  BE  DIGRIHED. 


WOMAN  is  learning  to  make  the 
best  of  the  place  she  occupies. 
The  clubs  all  over  our  country  where 
domestic  science  holds  a  prominent  place, 
show  “  what  we  shall  be”  when  the 
evolution  of  domestie  science  is  perfected. 
The  best  way  to  grow  strong  and  bright 
and  useful,  is  to  begin  by  doing  the  next 
duty  the  very  best  we  know  how.  Easiest 
methods  are  not  best  methods  always. 
“  Good  enough”  is  always  bad  enough, 
for  nothing  is  such  an  enemy  of  best  as 
good.  To  be  a  mother  is  the  grandest 
place  that  is  open  to  woman.  To  do 
one’s  own  work  in  the  “  artistic”  way  it 
is  done  in  many  homes,  is  not  looked 
upon  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
grandest  lady  in  the  land  by  all  really 
sensible  people.  All  my  life  I  have  been 
obliged  to  have  servants  aud  nurse  girls 
until  now.  For  three  years  I  have  done 
my  own  work  with  the  exception  of  what 
I  have  to  send  out  and  the  day’s  work 
hired  as  I  need. 

In  all  my  li^e  I  have  never  been  afraid 
to  say,  “ I  can’t  afford.”  Half  the  sting 
of  poverty  is  gone  when  one  is  not  afraid 
of  it.  My  life  is  rich  and  full  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  My  heart  runs  over  with  joy  'and 
rejoicing.  Every  day  I  find  some  one  less 
fortunate  than  myself  and  try  to  make 
life  for  another  pleasanter  and  easier 
because  we  came  alongside.  We  ought 
to  be  glad  of  the  fact  that  it  is  all  made 
BO  easy  and  beautiful  for  woman  to  do 
what  her  hands  find  to  do ;  that  the 
time  has  come  when,  by  those  whose  re¬ 
gard  is  worth  having,  woman  is  honored 
for  what  she  is  and  what  she  does,  and 
not  for  being  a  nonentity  or  being  an  idler 
in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  world.  And 
each  woman  ought  all  the  more  diligently 
to  strive  to  become  all  she  is  capable  of 
being  because  of  this  fact,  and  be¬ 
cause  every  time  she  succeeds  she  helps  to 
make  life  sweeter,  easier  and  happiei  for 
other  women  who  are  doing  their  best. 

MBS.  C.  F.  WILDER. 


THE  BREVITY  OF  LIFE. 

Across  the  way  stands  a  deserted 
house.  Amid  the  wild  roses  and 
rank  weeds  it  is  fast  going  to  decay.  One 
day  I  went  over  and,  pushing  open  the 
unbarred  door,  stood  within  the  quaint 
old  structure.  As  I  glanced  around,  a 
throng  of  tender  memories  crowded 
through  my  mind.  Many  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  still  remained,  and  each  seemed 
to  tell  a  story  of  its  own.  There  were 
arm-chairs  long  since  vacant,  tables 
around  which  a  large  family  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  gather,  dishes  quaint  and  pic¬ 
turesque  enough  to  delight  even  the 
most  fastidious  relic  hunter  ;  pictures 
which,  through  dust  and  cobwebs,  told 
of  the  life  of  other  days;  one,  “From 
Shore  to  Shore,”  speaking  eloquently  of 
life’s  stages. 

I  ascended  the  staircase,  worn  by  the 
pressure  of  many  feet,  and  in  the  large, 
well-lighted  square  chamber  sat  down 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Caston'a, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Our  new  cash  terms  are  attracting 
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in  an  old  armchair  and  looked  about  me. 
There  stood  the  spinning  wheel,  speak¬ 
ing  with  mute  eloquence  of  the  industry 
of  other  days;  books,  read  by  those  whose 
eyes  have  long  ago  grown  dim  in  death, 
and  chests  which  held  the  treasures  of 
long  ago.  Aa  I  thought  of  the  deserted 
hearthstone,  I  was  impressed  with  one 
thought — how  swiftly  time  passes.  Soon, 
very  soon,  life  with  its  joys  and  its  sor¬ 
rows,  will  be  over  for  us.  How  import¬ 
ant  that  we  live  worthy,  contented  lives, 
lives  which  make  the  world  better. 

I  passed  out  into  the  bright  June  sun¬ 
shine,  and  wended  my  way  homeward 
through  fields  agleam  with  golden  but¬ 
tercups  and  fragrant  with  red  clover, 
through  which  the  half-ripe  wild  straw¬ 
berries  glistened  in  the  dew.  I  passed 
under  trees  jubilant  with  bird-song  ;  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  hum  of  the  bees;  and  fancied 
that  flower,  bird  and  insect  each  had  but 
one  voice  and  that  said,  “  God  made  us.” 
We  think  and  plan,  and  build,  but,  as 
the  shadows  lengthen,  let  ns  not  forget 
that  this  is  not  our  home.  We  belong  to 
“The  Beyond.”  ella  f.  flanders. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


namental  ”  woman  who  probably  under¬ 
stands  all  about  embroidery,  but  for  the 
forehanded,  thrifty  housekeeper  who 
needs  to  make  things  go  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  indulges  in  embroidery  only 
when  it  combines  the  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental.  Of  course,  one  must  consider 
the  position  of  the  damaged  portion  of 
the  cover,  and  if  it  be  at  one  side,  put  a 
design  corresponding  on  the  opposite 
side  and  thus  make  a  regular  arrange¬ 
ment. 


BORROWED  BITS  OF  WISDOM. 

Don't  complain  about  70U  neighbor. 

For  In  your  neighbor’s  view 
His  neighbor  Is  not  faultless— 

That  neighbor  being  yon. 

— Credit  Lost. 

- Sequr  :  ‘  ‘  Self-respect  governs  moral¬ 
ity  ;  respect  for  others  governs  our  be¬ 
havior.  ” 

. . .  .Anonymous  :  “  It  is  the  fate  of  many 
to  be  unjust  to  none  so  much  as  to  them¬ 
selves.” 

. . .  .Martin  Luther  :  “  If  I  were  going 
to  make  love  again,  I  would  carve  an 
obedient  woman  out  of  marble  in  despair 
of  finding  one  in  any  other  way.” 


Recipe  for  Sherbet. — A  Turkish  bever¬ 
age  that  is  very  popular  among  the 
j  uveniles  of  the  British  Isles,  is  made  as 
follows :  One  ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  six 
ounces  powdered  sugar,  one  dram  es¬ 
sence  of  lemon.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
dry  in  the  sun  10  hours.  When  dry,  mix 
with  one-half  ounce  of  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  ;  this  will  give  24  drinks  at  a  cost 
of  about  16  cents.  One  teaspoonful  to  a 
tumbler  of  water  makes  an  agreeable 
effervescent  drink. 

Notions  for  Dressmaking.— A  collection 
of  all  the  different  makes  of  hooks  and 
eyes,  dress  stays,  skirt  bindings  and 
other  notions  used  in  dressmaking  would 
be  interesting  in  many  ways,  although 
such  a  collection  would  be  tiresome  from 
its  size  if  it  contained  every  variety.  Of 
hooks  and  eyes  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
of  styles,  and  fortunes  have  been  made 
from  several  of  the  better  devices.  In 
many  cases  men  are  the  originators  of 
these  trifles  pertaining  to  woman’s  dress. 
The  multitude  of  these  patented  articles 
one  sees  for  sale  at  the  notion  counters 
seems  to  indicate  that  dress  reform  is 
finding  expression  at  least  in  the  small 
things  that  go  to  make  up  a  woman’s 
dress.  The  latest  thing  worthy  of  note 
is  a  waterproof  skirt  binding  made  of 
Panlasote,  an  imitation  leather.  It  is 
light  weight,  pliable,  and  comes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  and  widths.  However 
much  a  woman  may  dislike  the  extreme 
ideas  of  dress  reformers,  a  rainy  day 
makes  it  evident  that  something  is  sadly 
wanting  in  the  ordinary  costume.  A 
skirt  soaking  up  the  mad  and  water 
fiom  the  streets,  and  soiling  one’s  shoes 
also,  is  a  discomfort  hard  to  endure,  and 
the  use  of  this  waterproof  binding  will 
silence  many  a  feminine  threat  and  de¬ 
lay  the  revolt  from  petticoats. 

Mending  a  Table  Cover. — A  table  cover 
or  piano  cover  that  has  been  disfigured 
by  stains  or  holes,  need  not  be  thrown 
aside  if  one  has  some  taste,  ingenuity 
and  time  to  give  to  its  repairing.  The 
plan  is  to  cover  the  offending  spots  or 
holes  with  some  design  of  flowers.  Choose 
some  pattern  that  can  be  appliqu^d,  and 
arrange  the  flowers  and  leaves  so  that 
they  will  hide  the  spots  on  the  cover  and 
yet  preserve  the  graceful  arrangement 
of  the  design.  If  the  cover  be  handsome, 
the  material  for  making  the  leaves  and 
petals  of  the  flowers  should  be  something 
in  keeping,  velvet  or  silk.  One’s  skill  at 
embroidering  may  determine  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  the  work.  The  edges  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  should  be  sewed  to  the  cover 
with  buttonhole  stitch,  and  leaves  should 
have  veins  worked  in  outline  stitch;  chain 
stitch  will  do  if  outline  stitch  seem  diffi¬ 
cult.  This  suggestion  is  not  for  the  “or- 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  rise  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


....The  Housekeeper:  “That  person 
has  most  inflaence  over  a  child  who  is 
most  in  sympathy  with  it.  Sympathy 
makes  children  easy,  graceful  and  above 
all,  trutliful.” 

- New  York  Press:  “Good  form,  in 

its  last  analysis,  is  common  sense.  True 
courtesy  is  the  blossom  of  kindly  thought¬ 
fulness.  A  gentleman  is  always  at  home. 
Others  forgive  his  breaches  of  local 
etiquette  because  he  supplies  them  with 
an  etiquette  of  his  own.” 

. . .  .Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard  :  “No  man 
can  earn  his  way  through  college  who 
has  not  unusual  physical  toughness,  as 
well  as  unusual  mental  ability  ;  for  the 
process  is  very  exhausting.  To  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children 
is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  par¬ 
ents,  and  to  receive  that  gift,  and  use  it 
well,  is  oneiof  the  most  precious  priv¬ 
ileges  of  children.” 

. . . .  W.  D.  Howells  :  “  When  a  true  civil¬ 
ization  shall  have  come,  men  and  women 
will  be  politically  equal.  I  look  upon 
woman  suffrage  as  one  of  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  future.  Women,  as  a  rule, 
are  much  freer  than  men,  and  have 
greater  opportunities  ;  those  women  who 
have  homes — who  are  fortunately  placed 
— ought  to  be  at  the  top  of  civilization, 
and  they  ought  to  feel  it  their  duty  to  be 
there.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thx  Bubal  nkw-tobkir. 


Cures 

OTHERS, 

WILL 

Cure  You. 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

MAKES 

THE 

WEAK 

STRONG. 


WIFE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
"■re  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

§L  Boys  our  2  drswer  walnot  or  oak  Im- 
*  proved  ]lig:h  Am  Sln^ersewins' machine 
>  finely  tiDUbed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  ligbl 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lean;  with 
Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading:  Cylla- 
1  der  Shuttles  Self-Setlin;  Needle  and  a  complete 
I  set  of  Steel  Attachments;  shipped  any  whereon 
so  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  DOW  louse*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits. 
rnPF  Cot  This  Out  and  send  to*davfor  machine  or  large  free 
I  n  b  C  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFQ.  CO.  342  WaljashAvt.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


Keeps 

Leather 

as  good  as  new — 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “How  to  Take 
Care  or  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


EveryLady’s  Dress 

Should  be  bouud  with 

Pantasote  Skirt  Binding. 

This  18  lUht,  durable  and  waterproof,  thouKb  It 
contains  no  rubber.  Sold  by  Ileara,  Simpson,  Craw¬ 
ford  &  Simpson  New  York:  .Iordan  Marsh  and  U.  II. 
White,  Koston,  Mass  ;  John  Wanamaker,  I’b  ladel- 
phla,  Pa.;  D.  McCarthy  &  Sons,  Syraense,  N.  Y.; 
Ohas.  Simons  Sons  Company.  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boggs  Sc  Bael,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.  Or  at  Wholesale  only  by 

THE  PAHTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

WAKBKOOM8:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Factory:  Passaic,  N.  j. 


The  Leading 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.Tourjde.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


ECTIinV  A  practlcalandcomplete/Uts- 
w  ■  UU  I  ,  iness  College  Course  given  bv 
MAIL  at  student  8  HOME.  Low  rates  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  Trial  Lesson  and  Catalogue 
2-cent  stamp.  ItKYANT  Sc  STKaTTON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  bands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
#3.  Every  family  should  have  Alary 
.Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Puriiiton  &  Co.,  Des  Moines.  la. 


ADVEBTISING  SATES 

—  or  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlotiltnral  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  oom- 
mnnltles.  l2f~Tbey  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

|3»“AB80LUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8s.  8d.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10]4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  S69ond-olas8  mall  matter. 

THB  BUBAL  NBW-YOBKJSB, 

Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

«  SCRAPS." 

Vkby  likely  some  of  our  readers  do  not 
fully  realize  just  what  the  heading  of 
this  department  means.  To  those  not 
familiar  with  a  printing  office,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  paper  seems  a  very  simple  thing, 
but  acquaintance  with  the  operations 
soon  knocks  the  simplicity  out  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  every  letter  of  type  must 
be  picked  up  by  itself  and  put  in  place. 
Each  week  our  compositors  pick  up  one 
by  one  over  250,000  types.  These  are  all 
to  be  arranged,  corrected,  re-arranged 
into  pages  and  worked  over  with  the 
greatest  care.  Without  going  into  de¬ 
tails,  we  may  say  that  “  going  to  press” 
is  the  last  operation.  We  are  then  all 
ready  for  ink  and  paper  to  record  what 
we  have  arranged  the  types  to  say.  “As 
We  Go  To  Press,”  then,  means  a  general 
backward  glance  over  the  whole  thing — 
a  finishing  touch — an  effort  to  get  in  an 
important  “last  word”  that  will  stick  in 
somebody’s  mind  and  bear  fruit.  We  are 
not  sailing  under  false  colors  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  We  don’t  hesitate  to  tell  you 
that  its  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
good  qualities  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  that  point. 
We  have  faith  in  our  paper  and  we  want 
to  enlist  your  services  in  its  behalf.  You 
may  have  the  rest  of  the  paper — give  us 
this  column  in  which  to  talk  business. 
The  thing  we  want  to  leave  with  you 
this  week  is  that  on  another  page  you 
will  find  a  list  of  excellent  books  which 
we  are  all  ready  to  sell.  You  may  send 
the  price  at  any  time  and  receive  the 
book  by  return  mail. 


There  has  always  been  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  estimates  of  values  of  labor  that 
are  made  by  employer  and  employee.  The 
hirer  seems  to  think  it  a  part  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  the  labor  performed  for  as 
little  as  possible.  The  difference  between 
what  he  pays  and  what  the  labor  earns 
for  him,  is  clear  profit,  and  that  is  what 
he  is  doing  business  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hired  is  inclined  to  rate  the 
value  of  his  services  above  what  the  hirer 
wants  to  pay.  This  is  natural  again, 
because,  as  society  is  now  constituted, 
no  interested  party  besides  yourself  will 
place  a  high  value  on  your  work.  So 
that  wages  must  be  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  what  the  man  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  and  what  the  master  would  pay  if 
left  entirely  to  himself.  The  labor 
unions  change  this  somewhat  by  their 
ability  to  organize  arid  stop  work,  and 
thus  force  the  employer  to  more  favor¬ 
able  terms;  but  for  the  individual  worker 
there  is  but  one  recourse.  That  is  to 
make  his  work  so  valuable  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  cannot  possibly  get  along  without 
him.  As  trade  is  now  conducted,  no 
young  man  can  hope  to  secure  over  75 
per  cent  of  what  his  labor  is  really 
worth.  Instead  of  fighting  for  85  per 
cent  of  this  value,  he  would  better  try 
to  make  the  total  value  greater,  and  still 
keep  his  75  per  cent.  This  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  young  men  who  feel  that 
their  valuable  services  are  not  appre- 
elated.  5  j  j 

The  Lexow  Investigating  Committee 
have  been  probing  into  police  affairs  in 
this  city — stirring  things  up  with  a  long 
stick  This  has  revealed  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  may  well  make  every  true 
American  sick  at  heart.  The  political 
rottenness  of  this  city  is  something  fear¬ 
ful.  Here  are  ignorant  and  worthless 
men  living  like  princes  on  the  tribute 
they  have  wrung  from  merchants  and 
criminals.  Instead  of  crushing  out  crime, 
they  have  protected  and  fostered  it  so 
that  their  share  of  criminal  earnings 
might  be  greater.  Your  blood  may  well 
rise  to  several  degrees  above  the  boiling 
point  as  you  consider  these  things.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  it  will  get  cool  again 
before  you  realize  that  right  in  your  own 
barn  and  fields  are  frauds  and  bluffers 
that  are  living  on  you  just  as  these  police. 


men  are  living  on  others.  Lots  of  your 
animals  do  not  pay  for  their  food.  They 
eat  and  they  take  up  room  in  your  barn 
and  make  you  think  they  are  supporting 
you  in  great  shape.  All  the  while  you 
are  supporting  them,  and  your  wife  and 
children  may  be  going  without  needful 
things  in  order  that  they  may  carry  on 
their  bluffing  game.  Down  with  them. 
Organize  an  investigating  committee 
with  account  book,  scales  and  Babcock 
test  as  members  and  yourself  as  chair¬ 
man.  Let  no  guilty  fraud  escape.  Down 
with  the  robbers  ! 


Some  years  ago  we  sent  a  man  out  to 
represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  a  county  fair. 
He  was  a  good  canvasser,  but  he  came 
back  in  disgust,  and  said  the  women  folks 
beat  him.  “  Why,”  he  said,  “  I  would 
have  a  man  all  talked  up  to  the  point  of 
subscribing  for  The  R.  N.  Y.,  when 
along  would  come  his  wife  and  pull  his 
coat  and  say  ;  ‘  Oh  come  on  !  Come  on  1 
You  don’t  want  that  paper ;  keep  your 
money  in  your  pocket  I  ’  and  that  would 
be  an  end  of  it.”  That  was  bringing  the 
question  of  woman’s  rights  pretty  close 
to  our  subscription  list,  and  we  have 
given  the  matter  considerable  thought 
since  then.  We  conclude  that  the  women 
folks  are  a  great  power  in  every  good 
farm  household.  It  is  getting  so  that 
they  act  as  judges  to  decide  what  read¬ 
ing  matter  shall  enter  the  family.  That 
is  good ;  we  are  glad  of  it.  If  the  man 
we  speak  of  had  been  a  better  student  of 
human  nature,  be  might  have  explained 
to  these  farmers’  wives  that  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  just  as  much  their  paper  as  it  is  their 
husband’s.  Our  wish  is  to  treat  the  wo¬ 
men  folks  fairly,  and  to  discuss  and  talk 
about  matters  that  appeal  directly  to 
them.  In  return  we  shall  ask  them  to 
stand  by  us  when  it  comes  to  picking  out 
reading  matter.  When  you  see  your  hus¬ 
band,  brother  or  somebody  else’s  brother 
in  whom  you  are  interested,  “  almost 
persuaded”  by  a  R.  N.-Y.  agent,  don’t 
pull  on  his  coat  and  say  “  Come  on  I 
Come  on  1  ”  but  give  his  mind  a  little 
nudge  in  our  direction.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
demands  fair  play  for  the  women  folks — 
“  turn  about”  is  also  fair  play. 


2  2  2 

And  now,  having  given  you  nearly  $5 
worth  of  excellent  advice,  we  retire  in 
favor  of  a  quartette  of  friends  who  de¬ 
sire  to  sing  the  praise  of  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

I  have  given  The  B.  N.-T.  the  preference  ont  of 
Biz  papers;  it  Is  the  best.  G.  l.  w. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  judgment  of  a  Connecticut  Yankee 
is  generally  pretty  sound. 

I  was  very  closely  studying  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  other  day,  and  my  wife  said :  “  Of  all  the  six 
agricultural  papers  that  you  take,  which  do  y>u  like 
the  best  T  ”  That  was  a  poser,  but  I  replied,  “They 
are  all  good,  but  I  could  not  think  of  trying  to  do 
without  The  U.  N.-Y."  w.  D.  f. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

And  we  would  be  sorry  to  think  of  doing 
without  you. 

You  can  consider  me  a  life  subscriber  if  The  B. 
N.-Y.  is  kept  up  to  its  present  standard.  I  have  one 
objection  to  The  Bukal  ;  you  blow  a  great  deal, 
but  the  paper  speaks  for  Itself.  s.  l. 

Emmltsburg,  Md. 

Well,  now,  we  have  told  how  this  one 
department  is  the  place  in  which  we 
refer  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  let  others  do 
most  of  the  blowing — in  fact,  our  friend 
toots  our  horn  a  good  deal  harder  than 
we  ever  did. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  and  as 
Ontario  could  not  afford  to  miss  Sir  Oliver  Mowat, 
neither  can  I  afford  to  miss  The  B.  N.-Y.  J.  d. 

Devizes,  Ont. 

Thank  you,  and  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a 
circulation  in  Canada  as  large  as  Sir 
Oliver’s  vote,  we  could  afford  to  put  on 
four  extra  pages  at  once. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
B.  W.  STBWAHT,  npen  the  science  of  feeding  li*  a'l 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  Sii.OO. 

THE  BUBAL  NBW-YOKKEB, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


DO  not  be  deceived. —  The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  "Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  are  standard,  and  always 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Clndnnatl). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  LouLs). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsbnrgh). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


"JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

"  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

"MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

"SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Ma.ss.) 

"SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
"  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  is 
an  evidence  of  liis  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready -mixed 
jiaints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 


For  Colors.  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
2s-poiiii(l  keg  of  Lead,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 


NATION.A.L  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


The  Clark  s  Cove  Fertilizers 

FOR  Wheat,  Rye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  behold  magnificent  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  In 
the  sun.  topped  with  great  heads,  bursting  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  by  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  Thk 
Claiik's  Covk  Feiitilizers,  and,  our  word  for  It,  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NEW 
EVIDENCE.  CL.AKK’S  COVE  FEBTILIZEK  COMPANY,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Onions  are  dull  and  lower. 

The  poultry  market  Is  strong. 

The  watermelon  market  Is  weak. 

Receipts  of  batter  have  been  light. 

Celery  from  Bermuda  has  recently  arrived  In  this 
market. 

The  green  corn  now  arriving  Is  mostly  of  poor 
quality. 

Large  arrivals  of  Egyptian  onions  render  the  mar¬ 
ket  very  weak. 

Two  cargoes  of  16,500  and  18,000  bags  of  beans  were 
recently  received. 

The  first  Georgia  Le  Conte  pears  In  any  Important 
quantity  came  in  Monday. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  have  been  somewhat  smaller, 
but  still  ample  for  all  demands. 

UecelptB  of  Southern  potatoes  have  been  extremely 
heavy,  but  the  demand  has  been  good. 

A  gcod  many  onions  have  recently  been  received 
from  Kentucky,  and  brought  fu  1  prices. 

Jersey  blackberries  appeared  early  In  the  week 
and  sold  for  higher  prices  than  Southern. 

The  New  York  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  has 
received  Us  charter  and  Is  getting  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  first  bale  of  new  cotton  was  received  from 
Texas  Monday,  and  was  sold  at  auction  for  21  cents 
per  pound. 

The  cherry  season  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  most  of 
the  recent  arrivals  have  been  very  poor.  Fine  stock 
would  bring  good  prices. 

The  Kent  County,  Mich.,  Agricultural  Society  will 
hold  Its  annual  fair  September  18-21.  F.  E.  Skeels, 
Secretary,  Grand  Itaplds. 

A  good  many  Florida  tomatoes  were  sold  by  the 
transportation  companies  to  pay  freight,  tbeir  price 
being  so  low  that  consignees  would  not  receive  them 

The  Association  of  American  Agrlcnltural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  will  hold  Its  next  conven¬ 
tion  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  13  next.  An  In¬ 
teresting  and  Instructive  programme  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

One  of  the  Old  Dominion  steamers  ran  aground 
wblle  entering  the  harbor  recently,  and  didn't  get 
off  In  time  for  that  day  s  market.  As  prices  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  with  which  she  was 
loaded,  were  declining  rapidly,  it  entailed  quite  a 
loss  on  shippers.  On  such  unforeseen  and  unavoid¬ 
able  contingencies  do  the  shipper's  profits  often 
depend. 

Ea!ly  In  the  season,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
opened  a  freight  station  In  Jersey  City  at  which  the 
company  Insisted  on  delivering  all  produce  from  the 
South  Instead  of  In  New  York  as  formerly.  There 
has  been  a  fight  with  the  commission  men  ever  since, 
because  they  were  forced  to  cart  the  goods  to  this 
city  as  buyers  would  not  go  to  Jersey  City.  The 
shippers  had  to  pay  this  extra  cartage,  however. 
The  company  has  now  abandored  its  position  and 
will  deliver  produce  at  Pier  29,  as  formerly. 

It  has  been  very  hot  for  harvest,  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  97  to  101  degrees  for  several  days,  with 
a  Itttle  hot  wind.  Corn  has  come  on  finely  since  the 
freeze  of  May  18  and  19.  Potatoes  that  were  frozen 
never  started  the  second  time.  Some  twigs  on  the 
apple  trees  froze,  and  the  bark  on  the  main  limbs  is 
now  black  and  dead  over  one-half  way  around,  yet 
some  of  the  fruit  further  out  escaped,  and  Is  yet 
doing  as  well  as  that  on  any  part  of  the  tree.  There 
were  no  exceptions  as  to  kinds  Injured,  as  it  would 
take  half  the  foliage  of  one  tree,  then  skip  several 
in  the  same  row  and  of  the  same  kind  High  winds 
June  22,  25  and  :6  blew  tff  one-half  of  the  early 
kinds.  The  wheat  crop  Is  far  better  than  tbe  prom¬ 
ise  of  three  weeks  ago  as  the  rains  made  It  fill  out 
plump,  and  nearly  doubled  tbe  bushels  expected. 

Lamed,  Kan.  S.  S  D. 


FERTILIZERS 

ARE  UNPROFITABLE, 

Unless  they  Contain  Sufficient  Potash. 


Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Tobacco 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  shonld  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  potash  or  apply  Potash  salts, 
such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 
Kalnlt.  For  Information  and  pamphlets,  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  S  reet,  New  York  City. 


^11 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 


BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the  , 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
'  chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Can  a  Farmer 

make 

Money 


out  of 


to  one  res¬ 
ponsible  far- 


NO!  'I 
YES! 

Fertilizers  Free 

Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars - ” 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

‘Powell’s  Fertilizers,’’ 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


State  Your  Dis¬ 
trict  and  nearest 
Shipping  Point. 


Cent 
Wheat? 


raises  only  ordinary 
doubles  his  present 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Diseased  Pear  Trees.— The  inclosed  samples  of 
pear  fratt  and  leaves  present  some  features  of  dis¬ 
ease  new  to  this  reelon,  as  I  think.  I  am  informed 
that  the  trees  have  been  well  cultivated  and  fed 
with  wood  ashes  The  wood  appears  to  be  healthf. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  J  t  r. 

Axs. — The  leaves  and  fruits  inclosed  were  both 
badly  withered,  but  they  appear  to  be  affected  by 
the  blight.  We  would  advise  spraying  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  with  the  addition  of  Parts-Kreen  to 
the  Mixture  as  often  recommended  in  The  U  N.-Y. 

Unfkrmentei)  Wine.— How  Is  unfermented  wine 
cr  grape  Juice  prepared  ?  A.  s. 

A  NS. -The  following  is  a  good  process:  Dee  pure 
Juice  from  ripe  grapes;  strain,  to  remove  any  por¬ 
tion  of  pulp  that  remaioB  in  the  Juice  as  it  comes 
from  the  press,  heat  to  nearly  the  boiling  point  and 
bottle  while  hot.  Put  no  sugar  or  anything  else  in  it. 
Bottle  as  soon  as  yon  can  after  it  has  been  pressed 
from  the  grapes,  BO  that  there  can  be  no  chance  for 
fermentation,  and  you  have  the  most  healthful  and 
invigorating  drink  that  can  be  found,  as  it  contains 
everything  to  make  pure,  healthy  blood  and  nothing 
of  a  deleterious  character  which  we  find  in  most  of 
the  prepared  drinks,  hard  and  soft,  of  the  present 
day. 


MARKETS.  I 


BKAN3  AND  PKA3. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice . 2  90  a  — 

Fair  to  good . 2  50  (3175 

Medium,  cho'.ce,  1b93 . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  1891,  choice . 1  95  ®  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . I  50  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893,  choice . 2  45  <a2  55 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  .50  al  65 

Pea.  fore'gn,  1893.  choice . 1  TO  @1  75 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 1  40  i5 

Bed  Kidney,  1893,  cnotce  . 2  55  (32  65 

Fair  to  good . 2  25  @2  40 

Black  Turtle  soup,  189< . 100  @  — 

Yellow  Bye,  1893,  choice . 2  lO  W2  45 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  fiO  @  — 

Qreen  peas.  .893,  bbls.  per  oush . I  07^@  — 

Bags,  per  bush .  lOi'-y®  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 120  @  — 


BUTTBH. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ..8  a  — 

Klgln  and  other  vvestern.  e.xtras . 18  a— 

Western,  first . I6)4al7 

Western,  seo.inds . 15  @16 

Western,  tuirds . 14  aM>4 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  ext’a  .  If  @17'4 

Firsts .  6  al6^ 

Seconds . I43i^ai5 

Welsh  tubs,  be. t  lines . 16  atO!^ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  ai5 

Tubs,  thirds . 13  @133^ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 14  @15 

Seconds .  12  @13 

Thirds . 10  «tll 

Western  dairy,  first . 14  @143^ 

Seconds . 1134012 

Thirds  . 10  all 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 14  &— 

Tubs,  extra . i334@  - 

Firsts . 1234@13 

Seconds . 1134012 

Thirds . 10  @11 

O  d  creamery.  Western . 11  @12 

Old  Western  factory,  held . 10  @11 

Qre^se.  per  lb .  6  @8 


CHBBSB. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 8^3  84< 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  8^  t  8^ 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 834  a  834 

Full  cream.  I  trge,  common  to  fair .  7  08 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice .  83i@  83s 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice . 8^®  834 

Pull  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  7  08 

Light  skims,  (lerklmer  Co.,  prime .  5  O  — 

Part  skims,  Uerk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  4  @  5 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6  O— 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  8340  4 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 2  0  3 

Full  skims .  1  @  134 


FBUIT8-GBEEN. 


Apples,  Sonthern,  per  crate . 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  Wilson,  psr  quart.... 

Dorchester,  per  quart . 

Del.  &  Md..  Early  Harvest,  per  quart  . 

Wild,  per  quart . 

Cherries,  black,  per  lb . 

Red  and  White,  per  lb . 

Sour,  per  lb . 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  24-lo  carrier.... 
Gooseberries,  prime  green,  per  q uart  ....  . 
Uuckleberrles,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart.... 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  per  oox . 

Penn.,  per  10-lb  basket . 

Shawangunk  Mtn  ,  per  box . 

Peaches,  Fla.,  per  .carrier . . 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  crate . 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  basket . 

I’ears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  carrier . 

Le  Cocte,  per  barrel  ....  . . 

Plums,  N.  C  ,  Wild  Goose,  per  It'-lo  basket 

Ga  .  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . 

Ga  .  Wild  Goose,  per  crate . 

S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  half-carrier.. .  . 
Strawberries.  Western  N.  Y.,  prime,  per  qt 

Uasoterries,  Jersey,  red.  per  pint . 

Jersey,  black  cap,  per  pint . 

Md.  and  Del.,  red,  per  pint. . . 

Md.  and  Del.,  black  cap.  per  quart . 

CD  Md.  and  Del ,  black  cap,  per  pint . 

Up-River,  red.  per  1-3  cup . 

Up-River,  red,  per  34  cup . 

Mnskmelons,  N.  C.,  per  bbl  crate . 

Per  basket . 

Charleston,  per  basket . 

Charleston,  per  barrel . 

Watermelons,  Florida,  choice,  per  108 . 

Prime,  per  100 . 

Georgia,  small,  per  100 . 

Pineapples  Fla.,  fancy,  per  100 . 

Average,  per  100 . 


..1  03@2  00 
. . .  8@  9 

..  4@  5 

..  4@  5 

..  3@  4 

..  4@  8 

3@  8 

3  A  4 
..  33  4 

..  234  ®  3 
..1  50@3  00 
..  2@  4 

..  7@  8 

8@  9 

..  75@1C0 
..  753  - 
..1  0031  25 
.  2  00  1400 
..  75@1  25 
..  40®  (X) 
..1  25@1  75 
..5  00  4  6  00 
..  6C®  — 
,.l  25®l  75 
..  r03l00 
..  50®  75 
..  2@  8 
..  3®  6 

..  2@  3 

..  3®  6 

..  2®  5 


..  234®  5 
..  234®  334 
. . .  1  G0®2  00 
..  50®1  00 
..1  00®1  50 
..’  £0ii2  50 
20  00®25  00 
14  00@18  00 
.  8  00@’200 
25  00®50  00 
4  00310  00 


GRASS  SEED. 

Glover,  per  100  lb  .  8  50  ®  10  26 

Timothy .  4  00  ®  4  35 


show  this  Threshing -machine  to  be  tin 
»uu(»t  nmning  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all 
Itequires  only  about  I  y  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forful 
description,  and  for  tho  best  Straw-pre.serving  Rye 
threshers,  Clover-huUers,  Fannlng-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  sene 
Fearless  CatalOKUe.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car 
r  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  Information  show 

jng  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  EnsllaKe  Cata- 
lOSUe.  Address.  BUtABD  UABOIB.  CohlMklU.  N.  Y 


EGGS. 


New-Iald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  1434®  15 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered .  14  ®  1434 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  and  No.  Indiana,  fancy..  1334®  14 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  average  best..  13  ®  1334 

Southwestern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  12  ®  13 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 62  @74 

Bye . 62  068 

Barley . —  @  — 

Buckwheat . 76  695 

Com . 43  @47 

Oats . 38  @51 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  — 

No.  2 .  66  ®  76 

No  8 .  50  @  60 

Shlpp.ng .  SO  @  65 

Clover,  mixed .  50  ®  80 

Clover .  45  @  — 

Salt .  45  @  — 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  ®  65 

Short  rye .  45  @  56 

Oat .  50  @  60 

Wheat .  .  40  @  50 


FRUITS -DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped,  1893,  per  lo . 

Cores  and  skins,  892,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . ■ . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  1893,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  1593.  per  lo . 

Huckleberries,  1893,  oer  lb . . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1891 . 

Sun-dried.  1893 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  lo.... 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb 

Peeled.  18.‘3,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 


.1434®15 
.1334  14 
.123t@13 
.1134®I2 
.  2  ®- 
.  134®  134 

.14  ®I8 
.10  ®1034 
.  9340— 

.  8  ®  9 
.12  ®1234 

.  734®  8 

.15  01534 
.t534@16 
,.15  ®- 
.-  ®  - 
.15  ®18 
.10  ®I234 

..12ii®16 


Sonthern  Rose,  fancy,  per  bbl . I  50  31  62 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  2631  37 

Southern  Chill  red,  prime,  per  bOi . 1  li@1  25 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl .  75®  00 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Domestic,  oid,  per  180  lbs .  . 1  25@1  60 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-ib  sack . 1  25®1  LO 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  19  @  20 

Medium,  per  lb .  16  ®  18 

Small,  per  lb .  14  @  13 

Fowls,  local,  per  Ib .  13  I '34 

Western,  per  lb .  13  @  1334 

Southern,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Roosters,  per  10 .  8  ®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  10  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Western,  par  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  ®  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  ®l  25 

Western,  per  pair  .  90  ®I  12 

Southern  aud  S  western  per  pair....  80  @  90 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  ,30  *  35 

Young,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY -ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  West'n  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  @  9 

West  yrn,  toms,  heavy . .  6  @  7 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy .  28  @  30 

L.  I.,  Scalded .  20  @  23 

Westeru,  dry  picked .  21  «  24 

Western,  scalded .  18  ®  22 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lo .  16  ®  16 

Boston,  per  lb .  IS  ®  16 

Western,  per  lb . 8  0  10 

Fowls  &  chickens.  State  and  Penn  ,  prime  12  ®  1234 

Dry-picked,  large .  12  w  123% 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  12  ®  1234 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  10  @  11 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  14  ®  15 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  634®  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  50  @1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  ex.  per  dozen  bunches .  6"®  75 

Prime .  40®  50 

Culls .  2)@  30 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L  I.,  per  00  bunches . I  00®l  tO 

Cabbage,  L.  1.  and  Jersey  perl  Ov . 1  50®2  00 

Cauliflower,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  1 1  J6 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  50(8  — 

Md.  and  Norfolk,  per  basket .  80®  60 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2iO04  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  506125 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  par  bag .  40®  60 

Horseradlsb,  per  lb .  @ 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  00®l  26 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  75®i  00 

Eastern  Shore,  per  barrel . 1  5'J@2  00 

Squash,  Norfolk,  marrow  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

L.  I.,  per  bbl .  . 1  60  8  2  00 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  50®  76 

Md..  wax,  per  basket .  40®  50 

Norfolk,  per  half-bbl .  26®  50 

Norfolk,  per  bushel .  —®  — 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box  .  76®!  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier  crate . 1  000  1  76 

Norfolk.  Acme,  per  box . 1  00®  — 

Norfolk,  comtnon,  per  crate  .  £0®  75 

Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  26@  75 

Ga  ,  per  carrier  crate  .  60®1  00 

Miss  ,  per  case .  fOai  75 

Tarnlps,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  25 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  tota’  dally  supply  has  been  22.931  cans  of  milk, 
227  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,029  cans  of  cream. 
Tho  average  price  paid  for  th<»  surplm  on  the  pl»t- 
forms  has  been  $1.16  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.17  a  can  of  40  quarts,  or  2  cents 
per  quart. 


If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yokkkb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


FALMEB,  BIVENBUBO  Ss  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Keade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Berries, 
Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Green 
Peas,  String:  Iteans,  Tomatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions 
for  packing.  J.  H.  TIENKEN,  32  Little  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

H:KA.r>QUA.R.TKR,SS  irOK, 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

xLecelve  and  ^11.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
^an titles,  all  Prcxlucts  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm7~ 

Market  Reports,  Bpeolal  Keferences,  SteDolla,  etc.,  furnished 
.  .  free  on  application. 

611  Uberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Oyinqulrles  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Our  Rural  Books. 

Any  Boole  on  tliis  List  will  be  forwarded  by  return  mail  on 

receipt  of  price. 


American  Grape  Training:. 

L.  II.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en¬ 
gravings  of  tho  actual  growing  vines,  and  repre¬ 
sents  all  tho  practical  systems  of  training  In 
detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape  grower. 
Flexible  cloth . 75 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management  of  a 
country  home.  Illustrated.  New  revised  edition. 
Each  kind  of  fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious 
Insects  described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth,  $1- 

Horses,  Cattle  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Merits, 
Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of  each  of 
the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on  Selection, 
Care  and  Management.  Methods  of  practical 
breeders  of  tho  United  Slates  and  Canada.  Su¬ 
perbly  Illustrated.  About  100  full-page  cuts. 
Cloth . $2 

Annals  of  Horticulture. 

Bailey.  1892  edition  only.  A  record  of  horticul¬ 
tural  novelties  for  the  year . $1 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. 

The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers  condensed 
Into  practical,  readable  form.  Illustrated . 20 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  The  Philosophy  of  tho  Crossing  of 
Plants,  considered  with  reference  to  their  Culti¬ 
vation  How  to  Improve  Plants  by  Hybridizing. 
Paper . 40 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
It  tolls,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one  who 
BOWS  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft  or 
crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  Is  entirely 
new  and  original  In  method  and  matter.  The 
outs  number  107,  and  are  made  expressly  for  It, 
direct  from  nature.  Tho  book  treats  of  all  kinds 
of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  green¬ 
house  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 


shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  Cloth,  $1 . paper,  50 

Insect  Supplement. 

The  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  Insect 
foes . 10 


Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America. 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough  book, 
especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  In  America.  Cloth,  $1.  Paper . 60 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  tho  largo  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits.  Paper . 20 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  8.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  Potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the  result 
of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the  Crop  without 
Corresponding  Cost  of  Production.  Manures  and 
Fertilizers.  How  to  Put  the  Soil  In  Right  Condi¬ 
tion.  Depth  of  Planting.  How  Much  Seed  to 
Plant.  Methods  of  Culture.  Cloth,  .75;  paper,  .40 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  A  concise  and  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  tho  all-important  topic  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  In  connection  with  green  manuring. 
In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and  In  general 
farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

The  Business  Hen 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding  Poul¬ 
try  for  Profit.  With  special  articles  by  leading 
practical  and  successful  poultrymen.  The  egg 
and  the  dollar  are  what  It  chiefly  considers. 
Cloth  .76;  paper...  . 40 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains.  In  handy  and  concise 
form,  a  great  number  of  rules  and  recipes  re¬ 
quired  by  gardeners,  fruit  growers,  truckers, 

florists,  farmers,  etc.  Cloth,  $1;  paper . .50 

The  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Origin  and  History  of  this  In¬ 
creasingly  Important  and  always  Delicious  Vege¬ 
table.  Cloth . tl 

Spraying  Crops. 

ProL  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field  of 
the  insect  and  fungousenemles  of  crops  for  which 
the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  8.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture. 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  Just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


Cooking  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Food  value  of  caulltlowcr,  and 
how  to  prepare  It  for  tho  table.  Paper . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place 

Ellas  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  60  orGInal  engravings,  and  designed 
to  cover  tho  various  matters  pertaining  to  plant¬ 
ing  a  place.  Paper . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a  most  Promising 
Race  of  Plants,  New  to  American  Gardens . 20 

Window  Gardening. 

By  expert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  In  tho  house . 10 

The  New  Celery  Culture. 

Robert  Niven.  Latest  and  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  celery  for  profit.  "Now  culture,”  which  does 
away  with  the  old  laborious  and  expensive  ridg¬ 
ing  system.  Paper . 20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 

form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc.  35  pp, 
paper . 25 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants 

A.  A.  Crozler.  A  collection  of  errors  and  super¬ 
stitions  entertained  by  farmers,  gardeners  and 
others,  together  with  brief  scientific  refutations. 
Valuable  to  practical  cultivators  who  want  to 
know  tho  truth  about  their  work.  Cloth . ^1 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

Clarence  M.  Wood.  A  Practical  Manual  Con- 
rornlng  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods  of  Pre¬ 
venting  their  Injuries.  Cloth, . $1  25 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Profitable 
Crop  Feeding,  written  for  Practical  Mon.  Cloth. $1 

Improving  the  Farming. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that  shall 
Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  Increase 
the  Fertility  of  tho  Soil.  The  contents  treat  ex¬ 
haustively  on  renewing  run-down  farms.  Cloth  .$1 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Ellas  A.  Long.  A  practical  treatise,  comprising 
32  diagrams  of  actual  grounds  and  parts  of 
grounds,  with  copious  explanations  Paper  ....50 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  tho  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  useful  guide  In 
studying  “Tho  Beautiful  Science.”  . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In- Homo  Treat¬ 
ment  of- What  to  Do  'till  the  Doctor  Comes.  Sun¬ 
stroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones,  cuts,  bites  of 
mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc.,  freezing,  bruises, 
burns,  choking,  colic,  drowning,  exhaustion,  ex¬ 
plosions,  suffocation  by  gases;  what  to  do  In 
storms,  being  stunned,  wounds,  etc . 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground  Squir¬ 
rels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and  other 
Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare  Hawks 
and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeepers, 
Farmers  and  Poultry-keepers . 20 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An  Illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  methods,  herds  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  several  remarkably  succeisful  milk- 
producing  farms . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Chas.  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban  village 
house-lot.  Interesting  and  valuable  to  all  su¬ 
burban  dwellers,  professional  men  and  mechan¬ 
ics . 20 

Insect  Foes 

B.  A.  Long.  Insects  and  their  habits;  how  to 

destroy  them.  Illustrated . 10 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits, 

11.  W.  Colllngwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their  crops, 
and  especially  shows  how  these  skillful  men  are 
feeding  tbelr  vines  and  trees.  Paper . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  Is  a  story  of  how  a  workman 
In  a  small  market  town  gained  Indcpe  -  dence  and 
a  fortune  in  two  acres.  Paper . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming. 

II.  W.  Colllngwood.  Gives  in  detail  the  practice 
of  farmers  who  use  large  quantities  of  fertilizers. 


I’aper . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. 

Tells  what  trees  to  plant  for  particular  purposes. 
Uses  of  shade  trees.  Cloth . 20 
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ANOTHER  IRRIGATION  TALK. 

On  page  84  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  was  asked  : 

I  have  a  pond  of  about  acre  In  lire,  water  five 
feet  deep.  The  elevation  from  the  pond  to  the  top 
of  the  Kround  1b  25  feet.  What  Is  the  best  and 
cheapest  device  to  get  the  water  up  to  the  ground  to 
be  used  for  Irrigating  garden  truck?  If  a  windmill, 
what  klr.d  and  size  Of  wheel  Is  best?  The  pond  Is  In 
an  open  Held.  Have  any  of  Thk  K.  N.-Y.  readers 
ever  had  any  experience  with  a  Safety  Vapor  engine? 

1  want  to  Irrigate  10  acres,  besides  hot-beds  of  160 
sashes.  J*- 

Creston,  Iowa. 

A.  M.  does  not  give  sufficient  data  to 
enable  one  to  answer  his  questions  with 
any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  there  being 
many  possible  conditions  that  might  in¬ 
fluence  a  decision.  Still  I  believe  he  will 
do  best  to  use  a  windmill,  provided  he 
can  arrange  for  sufficient  storage  of 
water.  To  do  this  by  means  of  tanks, 
would  be  very  expensive,  and  in  all 
probability,  not  satisfactory;  but  if  there 
be  a  rise  of  ground  conveuiently  near 
the  land  he  wishes  to  irrigate,  he  can 
build  a  reservoir  at  small  expense, 
and  be  practically  independent  of  the 
weather.  He  does  not  need  any  great 
height  of  ground  on  which  to  place  his 
reservoir  ;  if  it  he  20  to  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  it  will 
give  sufficient  pressure  to  overcome  the 
friction  in  the  pipes  and  enable  him  to 
distribute  the  water  over  his  10  acres. 
For  his  hot-beds  he  might  need  a  greater 
head  of  water,  and  for  this  a  small  tank 
would  answer.  He  could  flll  this  tank 
by  a  pipe  leading  from  a  T  on  his  main 
pipe.  He  would  better  get  as  big  a  wind¬ 
mill  as  he  can  afford  ;  a  large  one  costs 
no  more  to  run  than  a  small  one,  and  it 
will  do  a  given  amount  of  work  on  less 
wind  than  the  small  one. 

The  reservoir  can  be  made  by  making 
a  shallow  excavation  and  using  the  re¬ 
moved  soil  to  form  an  embankment  or 
retaining  wall.  The  material  from  an  ex¬ 
cavation  20  feet  square  and  four  feet  deep 
would  make  an  embankment  sufficiently 
strong  and  high  to  admit  of  a  depth  of 
water  of  six  feet,  and  give  a  capacity  of 
18,000  gallons,  or  about  450  barrels,  and 
would  probably  be  sufficiently  large. 
The  inside  of  the  reservoir  may  be  lined 
with  clay,  concrete,  or  brick.  If  of  clay 
or  concrete,  the  walls  should  be  made  on 
a  slope  of  one  foot  to  one  in  height.  The 
clay  should  be  well  beaten  down  to  form 
a  lining  not  less  than  three  inches  thick. 
If  of  concrete,  the  walls  and  bottom 
should  flrst  be  lined  with  cobble  stones 
set  by  hand  closely  together.  Over  this 
pour  a  mortar  made  of  one  part  cement 
— Rosendale  or  Portland — to  four  parts 
of  sand,  mixed  well  together  when  dry, 
and  wet  up  with  water  so  as  to  pour  out 
of  a  pail.  Level  this  off  with  the  back 
of  a  shovel,  pressing  it  into  all  the  spaces 
between  the  stones.  Be  careful  not  to 
crack  this.  Of  course,  inlet,  outlet  and 
overflow  pipes  should  be  provided  and 
set  before  the  concrete  is  put  in. 

Should  brick  be  used  as  a  lining,  the 
sides  may  be  made  perpendicular,  and  if 
the  earth  be  reasonably  solid,  a  wall 
four  inches  wide  will  answer,  the  bottom 
being  covered  with  bricks  laid  flat;  4,500 
bricks  will  be  sufficient,  and  an  eight- 
inch  wall  will  require  about  3,000  more. 
Use  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand  for 
laying  the  brick  wall.  The  bottom  should 
be  covered  with  bricks  laid  flat,  about 
one- quarter  of  an  linch  apart,  and  the 
mortar— one  to  four— poured  over  and 
spread  as  on  the  cobble  stones. 

If  A.  M.  has  any  “  Yankee  ”  in  him,  he 
can  lay  this  wall  himself  and  save  fancy 
bricklayers’  wages.  A  trowel  plenty 
good  enough  for  this  work  may  be  made 
by  flattening  out  a  common  garden 
trowel,  and  no  other  special  tools  are 
needed.  Let  A.  M.  keep  his  windmill 
always  at  work  during  dry  weather,  and 
let  the  overflow  of  water  form  a  little 
brook  passing  through  the  chicken  and 
duck  yards  and  emptying  into  suitable 
ditches’in  a  field  of  water  cress.  From 
this  brooklet  he  may  conduct  small  irri¬ 
gating  streams,  by  using  the  little  plow 
that  goes  with  the  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe, 


which  will  form  a  channel  for  the  stream 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk. 

Beauty  may  be  added  to  utility  by 
bringing  the  inlet  or  supply  pipe  above 
the  water  in  the  center  of  the  tack,  and 
forming  a  fountain.  Aquatic  plants  may 
be  placed  around  the  edge,  and  the  water 
stocked  with  gold  fish,  etc  I  have  never 
been  able  to  think  of  a  way  of  making 
the  wooden  tanks  beautiful. 

N.  H.  EGLESTON,  JK. 


“HONEST  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.” 

Some  years  ago  while  living  in  the 
country  and  about  to  start  on  a  trip  to  a 
large  city,  I  was  banded  by  two  of  my 
neighbors  statements  of  accounts  of  sales 
as  rendered  by  a  commission  merchant 
in  the  city.  Within  a  few  days  I  called 
at  the  place  of  business  of  the  commission 
merchant  designated  in  the  statements 
and  found  a  small  room  in  a  basement, 
containiug  a  woman,  a  desk  and  a  few 
eggs,  these  constituting  the  entire  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  retiary.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  the  woman  professed  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  business,  stating  that 

Mr. - ,  the  commission  merchant 

would  be  absent  for  a  number  of  days. 
I  then  made  inquiry  of  nearby  business¬ 
men  concerning  a  commission  merchant 
in  whom  I  could  place  reliance,  and  was 
by  a  number  of  them  directed  to  a  man 
who  seemed  to  be  all  business,  and  doing 
about  all  the  business  within  quite  a 
radius.  I  approached  the  busy  man  and 
inquired  about  Mr.  -  -  (the  com¬ 

mission  merchant  against  whom  I  held 
the  claims).  And  now  for  the  answer, 
the  old,  old  answer  ;  the  answer  of  devils 
and  leper  rogues;  it  was:  “What  do 
you  people  send  your  stuff  to  such  a  man 
for?  You  ought  to  lose  all  of  it.”  The 
answer  was  spoken  roughly  and  sharply, 
and  immediately  turningraway  from  me 
he  walked  away  contemptuously. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  I,  in  different 
garb  and  address,  again  called  on  the 
same  busy,  reliable  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  stating  that  I  had  certain  goods 
to  ship,  and  had  come  to  him  for  advice. 
I  was  treated  extremely  pleasant.  He 
took  quite  an  interest  in  me,  taking 
great  pains  to  find  out  where  I  was  from 
and — well — he  found  out  how  green  I 
was,  politely  telling  me  that  he  was 
overstocked  with  consignments,  but 
would  name  a  good  party,  following 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  same 
party  from  whom  I  had  been  trying  to 
collect  the  claims  represented  by  the 
papers  then  in  my  pocket.  I  again  called 
at  the  place  of  the  rogue’s  henchman  or 
bench  woman,  and  found  the  same  wo¬ 
man  who  very  politely  stated  that  Mr. 

- ,  the  commission  merchant,  was 

out  of  the  city  for  an  indefinite  period. 
After  accumulating  additional  evidence 
I  left  the  location,  wondering  about  its 
standard  of  honesty  and  who  that  wo¬ 
man  was.  c.  w.  G. 

Waynesborough,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  KENTUCKY. 

I  took  first  premium  on  Bubach  No.  5 
at  the  Louisville  Strawberry  Show,  and 
it  was  conceded  to  be  the  finest  variety 
on  exhibition.  After  the  show  was  over, 
the  plates  of  the  different  varieties  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  my  plate 
of  Bubach  brought  SI  25.  The  highest 
price  paid  for  any  other  plate  was  45 
cents.  Of  course,  I  was  delighted,  as  this 
was  my  first  exhibit  at  any  meeting.  I 
have  sold  a  little  over  S300  worth  of  ber¬ 
ries  this  season  from  half  an  acre,  or  at 
the  rate  of  over  S600  an  acre  ;  about  half 
were  Bubach  No.  5.  Timbrell  is  show¬ 
ing  up  well,  and  is  the  latest  variety  in 
cultivation.  I  use  no  stable  manure 
whatever  in  the  cultivation  of  the  straw¬ 
berry.  First,  on  account  of  the  weed 
seeds  it  contains,  and  secondly,  while  it 
is  a  complete  manure,  it  is  not  a  well- 
balanced  manure  for  fruit,  on  account  of 
its  excess  of  nitrogen  and  insufficient 
quantity  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ; 
it  makes  foliage  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
buds. 

My  mode  of  cultivating  is  as  follows  • 
I  select  a  clover  sod  cultivated  in  some 
hoed  crop  one  season  (the  watermelon. 


for  instance,  as  it 'is  not  an  exhaustive 
crop),  then  I  apply  1,500  pounds  of  pure 
raw  bone  meal  per  acre  and  ICO  bushels 
of  unleached  hard-wood  ashes,  or  in¬ 
stead,  500  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
all  to  be  applied  early  in  the  spring  and 
harrowed  thoroughly  into  the  surface 
soil.  I  then  set  plants  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  18  inches  distant  in  the  rows, 
and  cultivate  thoroughly  throughout  the 
season,  mulching  tbe3plants  with  clean 
wheat  straw  about  December  1,  which  is 
all  the  work  necessary  until  fruitiiig 
time  the  following  season.  By  this  mode 
of  cultivation  and  fertilization,  I  have 
succeeded  in  raising  250  bushels  per  acre 
of  very  choice  strawberries.  j.  j.  p. 

Warsaw,  Ky. 


A  MIRACLE  IN  MISSOURI. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
FAB  MORE  WONDERFUL  THAN  THE 
MAGIC  OF  THE  EAST. 

T/ie  Remarhnhle  Experience  of  Postmaster 
Woodson,  of  Panama,  Mo.  For  Ten 
Years  a  Cripple.  To  day  a  Well  and 
Hearty  Man 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times.] 

The  people  of  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  have  recently  been  startled  by  a 
seeming  miracle  of  healing.  For  years 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Bates  and 
Vernon  Counties  has  been  Mark  M. 
Woodson,  now  postmaster  at  Panama, 
and  brother  of  ex-State  Inspector  of 
Mines,  C  C.  Woodson,  of  this  city.  The 
people  of  Rich  Hill,  where  he  formerly 
resided,  and  of  his  present  home,  re¬ 
member  well  the  bent  form,  misshapen 
almost  from  the  semblance  of  man, 
which  has  painfully  bowed  its  head  half 
to  earth  and  labored  snail-like  across  the 
walks  season  after  season,  and  when  one 
day  last  month  it  straightened  to  its  full 
height,  threw  away  the  heavy  butt  of 
cane  which  for  years  had  been  its  only 
support  from  total  helplee:sness,  and 
walked  erect,  firmly,  unhesitatingly 
about  the  two  cities,  people  looked  and 
wondered.  The  story  of  the  remarkable 
case  has  become  the  marvel  of  the  two 
counties.  Exactly  as  Mr.  Woodson  told 
it  to  a  Times  reporter,  it  is  here  pub¬ 
lished  : 

“  For  10  years  I  have  suffered  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  damned,  and  have  been  a 
useless  invalid  ;  to-day  I  am  a  well  and 
hearty  man,  free  from  almost  every 
touch  of  pain.  I  don’t  think  man  ever 
suffered  more  acute  and  constant  agony 
than  I  have  since  1884.  The  rheumatism 
started  then  in  my  right  knee,  and  after 
weeks  of  suffering  in  bed,  I  was  at  last 
relieved  sufficiently  to  arise,  but  it  was 
only  to  get  about  on  crutches  for  five 
years,  the  ailment  having  settled  in  the 
joint.  Despite  constant  treatment  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  the  rheuma¬ 
tism  grew  worse,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  I  have  been  compelled  to  go  about 
bent  half  toward  the  ground.  In  the 
winter  of  1890—91,  after  the  rheumatism 
had  settled  into  its  most  chronic  form,  I 
went  to  Kansas  City  upon  the  advice  of 
my  brother,  and  for  six  weeks  I  was 
treated  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known  dispensaries  of  that  city,  but 
without  the  slightest  improvement.  Be¬ 
fore  I  came  home  I  secured  a  strong  gal¬ 
vanic  battery ;  this  I  used  for  months 
with  the  same  result.  In  August,  1892, 

I  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  there  conferred 
with  the  widely-known  Dr.  Mudd,  of 
hospital  practice  fame,  and  Dr.  Kale,  of 
the  city  hospital.  None  of  them  would 
take  my  case  with  any  hope  of  affording 
me  more  than  temporary  relief,  and  so  I 
came  home,  weak,  doubled  with  pain, 
helpless  and  despondent. 

“  About  this  time  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  account  of  a  remarkable 
cure  by  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  for  locomotor  ataxia,  rheumatism 
and  paralysis.  I  ordered  some  of  the 
pills  as  an  experiment.  When  I  began 
to  take  them,  the  rheumatism  had  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  phase  of  paralysis;  my  leg 
from  the  thigh  down  was  cold  all  the 
time  and  could  not  be  kept  warm.  In  a 
short  time  the  pills  were  gone,  and  so 
was  the  cane.  I  was  able  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  my  office,  to  get  about  as  a 
well  and  strong  man.  I  was  free  from 
pain,  and  I  could  enjoy  a  sound  and  rest¬ 
ful  night’s  sleep,  something  I  had  not 
known  for  10  years.  To-day  am  prac¬ 
tically,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  permanent¬ 
ly  cured  of  my  terrible  and  agonizing 
ailment.  No  magician  of  the  Far  East 
ever  wrought  the  miracle  with  his  wand 
that  Dr.  Williams’ Pink  Pills  did  for  me.” 

To  vei  ify  the  story  beyond  all  question 
of  doubt,  Mr.  Woodson  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  affidavit : 

State  of  Missouri,  )  gg 
County  of  Bates,  ) 

I,  M.  M.  Woodson,  being  duly  sworn 
on  my  oath,  state  that  the  following 
statements  are  true  and  correct  as  I 
verily  believe.  M.  M.  Woodson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before-  me 
this  3d  day  of  March,  1894. 

John  D.  Moore,  Notary  PahUc. 


Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the 
firm’s  trademark  and  wrapner,  at  50 
cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  82.50.  Bear 
in  mind  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  dezen  or 
hundred,  and  any  dealer  who  offers  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  this  form  is  trying  to  defraud 
you,  and  should  be  avoided.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  may  be  had  of  all  drug¬ 
gists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr  Wil¬ 
liams’  Medicine  Co. — Adv. 


A  14  TS.A.TIA.T  I" 

hoLD  PLATE 

CBT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  ns 
with  your  name  and  address, and 
we  will  send  you  this  watch  by 
expressforexamination.  A  GUAR- 
AKTKKfor  5  YEARS  and  Chain  and 
Charm  free  with  every  watch. 
You  examine  it  and  if  you  think 
it  a  bargain  pay  our  sample  price 
*2.75  and  it  ia  yours.  Itisbeauti- 
fuily  enfrraved  and  equal  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  a  genuine  soiid  gold 
watch.  Write  to-day  and  men¬ 
tion  in  you  letter  whether  you 
want  Ladies’  or  Gent’s  size. 

Address, 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F’Q 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
331  BeatborB  St.,  Cticaeo,  IUIboU. 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife  or  Plaster.^ 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer . 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  nartlciilars  and  circulars, 
address  U.  H.  MMon,  Al.  L>.,  Uhatham,  N.  Y. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO 
AND  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY 
TO 

Western  and  Southern  Points. 

THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS  FROM 

New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis 

VIA 

NewYork  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination. 

Elegant  Connections 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  In  New  York  State 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  RIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.O.McCORMiCK,  0.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
BIG  FOUK  KOUTE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Liittle  Detective  Scale. 


This  scale  weighs  from  one-quartei:  of 
a  pound  to  25  pounds.  Every  family 


should  have  one.  Nothing  could  be 
nicer  for  weighing  small  articles.  Price, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  83  25  ;  with 
a  new  subscription,  83.  Or  given  out¬ 
right  for  a  club  of  seven  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Dodge’s  Milk  Strainer. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  utensils  we  ever 
had  in  our  dairy.  We  would  pay  85 
for  it  rather  than  go  without  it.  The 
strainer  is  made  in  three 
layers,  which  are  easily 
taken  apart,  and  are 
readily  put  in  place 
again  after  being  clean¬ 
ed.  They  are  as  easily 
washed  when  apart  as  a 
tea  saucer.  Price,  with 
renewal,  82.25.  With  one  new  name  82, 
or  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  six  new 
names. 

The  Swift  Coffee-  Mill. 

You  can  have  the  best  cup  of  coffee 
with  all  its  delicious  flavor  only  when 
the  coffee  is  fresh¬ 
ly  ground  just  be¬ 
fore  making.  To 
do  this,  you  need  a 
Swift  No.  12  coffee 
mill.  Every  fam¬ 
ily  should  have 
one.  This  mill  has 
a  closed  drawer  to 
hold  the  coffee, 
and  will  grind  nearly  one-half  pound  in 
a  minute.  Price  with  renewal  83  or 
given  for  a  clubtof,6  new^names. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFITLS  OF  FACTS. 

Connecticut  Flies. — The  only  flies 
that  give  us  any  serious  trouble  are  the 
little  Texas  horn  flies ;  they  are  small, 
but  st’ck  to  the  cattle  night  and  day. 
In  some  cases,  they  seem  to  poison  the 
stock  so  that  they  become  sore  in  spots 
which  we  And  it  hard  to  heal.  I  think 
carbolic  acid  or  carbolic  soap  are  good  to 
prevent  them.  A  cloth  moistened  with 
kerosene  rubbed  over  the  cattle  each  day 
is  very  good.  Some  use  tar  water.  Some 
of  our  cattle  do  not  seem  to  mind  the 
flies,  so  we  only  care  for  those  that  show 
signs  of  sore  spots.  waltek  fish. 

Against  Dishorning  — There  are  still 
some  people  who  see  little  good  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  horns  from  cattle.  For  example, 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busick  says  in  the  Jersey 
Bulletin  : 

“  Speaking  to  a  neighbor  the  other  day 
regarding  his  bull,  he  was  talking  of  the 
beneflcent  effects  of  dishorning.  Said 
he  :  ‘  When  I  first  got  him,  it  took  every 
man  on  the  place  (he  runs  a  dairy)  with 
pitchforks  and  clubs  to  get  that  bull  in 
his  stall ;  now,  since  his  horns  are  off, 
any  child  can  manage  him.’  I  felt  like 
saying,  ‘  Did  you  take  his  memory  when 
you  took  bis  horns?’  Some  day  that  bull 
will  remember  his  old  tricks,  and  his 
owner  will  too,  I  fear.  Instances  are  not 
wanting  where  a  bull  with  vicious  pro¬ 
pensities,  whether  inherited  or  acquired, 
has  killed  or  maimed  an  attendant,  long 
after  his  horns  were  gone,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  have  forgotten.  No,  dis¬ 
horning  is  a  needless  cruelty  that  does 
not  change  the  disposition  ;  it  only  ren¬ 
ders  an  animal  abject  through  fear,  and 
when  the  opportunity  arrives,  his  natural 
ferocity  asserts  itself  and  gets  in  its 
deadly  work,  as  in  this  case.” 

Ayrshirks  in  England  — An  English 
commission  has  just  made  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  County 
of  Essex  in  which  great  distress  is  dis¬ 
closed.  The  only  farmers  who  are  get¬ 
ting  on  seem  to  be  Scotchmen  who  have 
brought  to  this  county  some  of  the 
methods  they  formerly  pursued  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Among  other  things,  we  are  told 
this  about  their  cows  : 

“  The  earliest  settlers  brought  their 
cows  with  them.  These  belonged  to  the 
Ayrshire  breed.  Small,  thrifty,  easily 
fed,  but  abundant  milkers,  these  Ayr- 
shires  are,  and  in  their  native  country 
such  care  has  been  bestowed  on  breed¬ 
ing  only  from  milking  strains  that  to  the 
man  who  knows  his  business  and  can 
afford  to  buy  a  good  article,  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  securing  a  satisfactory  herd 
of  Ayrshires  for  dairy  purposes  than  per¬ 
haps  could  be  said  of  any  other  breed  of 
British  cattle.  At  this  present  day  it  is 
accordingly  the  general  custom  for 
Scotchmen  running  a  milk  trade  in  Essex 
to  keep  Ayrshire  cows,  and  in  many 
cases  to  import  a  wagon-load  or  two  of 
heifers  from  Ayrshire  every  year  to  re¬ 
place  those  which  have  to  be  drafted 
out.” 

Grass-Fed  Hogs. — Next  to  clover,  I 
think  rye  sown  early  in  the  fall  thick 
enough  to  make  a  good  stand,  will  make 
late  fall  and  early  spring  pasture.  This 
is  the  most  important  season  of  the  year 
for  pasture,  as  later  in  the  season,  there 
will  be  corn  to  cut  and  feed.  Next  to 
rye  come  oats  and  peas.  Hogs  should  be 
turned  to  pasture  as  soon  as  the  grass 
will  permit,  pnd  also  be  fed  corn  at  the 
same  time,  and  allowed  to  run  on  pas¬ 
ture  until  early  corn  can  be  used.  To 
make  the  cheapest  pork,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion:  the  material,  feed  and  conveniences 
possessed.  There  are  several  good  breeds 
of  hogs,  but  my  choice  is  the  Poland- 
China.  I  have  bred  them  pure  for  12 
years.  I  select  good  sows,  have  them 
farrow  about  April  1,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  turn  them  to  pasture.  I  then 
make  a  pen  into  which  the  pigs  can,  and 
the  sows  cannot  go.  I  teach  the  pigs  to 
drink  cows’  milk  as  soon  as  possible,  first 


giving  the  milk  to  them  sweet,  after 
which  I  feed  them  sour  milk  and  soaked 
shelled  corn  twice  a  day  all  they  can  eat 
until  they  are  ready  for  market.  I  sell 
when  they  will  weigh  from  200  to  250 
pounds  I  have  had  pigs  weigh  250  pounds 
at  six  months  old.  »  c.  l.  h. 

Albany,  III. 

Cramming  Poultry. — Some  years  ago 
several  firms  tried  to  introduce  into  this 
country  the  French  method  of  fattening 
poultry  by  forcing  liquid  food  down  their 
throats.  It  was  not  a  success  here,  and 
a  good  many  machines  are  now  gather¬ 
ing  rust.  In  England,  the  scheme  is 
still  practiced.  An  English  paper  gives 
this  account  of  the  operation  on  a  farm 
where  over  2,000  tons  of  poultry  are  sold 
every  year.  A  great  many  young  chicks 
are  bought  and  many  are  bred  on  the 
place — a  cross  of  Dorking  and  Indian 
Game  being  considered  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  : 

“  They  are  put  into  the  fattening  pens 
when  four  to  seven  months  of  age.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  they  are  allowed  to 
feed  themselves  on  a  mixture  of  oatmeal, 
barley  meal  and  water.  After  this  they 
are  crammed  twice  a  day  with  a  mixture 
of  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  skim-milk  and 
a  little  boiled  fat  or  suet — refuse  from 
butchers’  shops.  Ground  oyster  shells 
are  mixed  with  the  food  to  keep  the  birds 
healthy.  The  cramming  was  done  in 
the  presence  of  the  visitors.  The  oper¬ 
ator,  having  placed  the  cramming  ma¬ 
chine  close  to  the  cages,  takes  out  a  bird 
by  the  neck,  thrusts  an  india  rubber  tube 
completely  down  the  gullet,  and  fills  the 
crop  by  pressing  a  lever  with  his  foot, 
thus  setting  a  pump  in  motion.  He 
judges  entirely  by  the  touch  as  to  the 
quantity  required  by  each  bird,  which 
varies  a  good  deal.  So  quick  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  that  100  birds  can  be  crammed  in  20 
minutes.  ‘  Do  you  ever  burst  a  crop  ?’ 
he  was  asked  ;  and  his  reply  was,  ‘  Not 
now,  but  I  did  formerly  a  few  times.’  ” 


SUCCESSFUL  HORSE  BREEDING. 

The  importation  of  purebred  sires 
which,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  country,  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  made  by  crossing  with  our 
ordinary  mares,  and  the  demand  for 
colts  as  soon  as  matured,  or  oftentimes 
before,  have  proved  so  strong  an  incent¬ 
ive  for  horse  breeding  that  the  business  to 
a  certain  extent  has  been  overdone.  This 
has  caused  a  temporary  depressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  market,  and  materially 
decreased  the  number  that  is  being  bred. 
Already  the  decreased  production  is  be¬ 
ing  felt,  and  farmers  themselves  have 
been  forced  to  buy  horses  that  have  been 
brought  here  from  the  West.  These 
horses  are  generally  in  good  condition, 
and  some  of  them  turn  out  to  be  good, 
serviceable  workers ;  but  most  of  them 
have  undergone  a  forcing  process  in 
order  to  mature  them  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  them 
less  endurance  than  horses  of  our  own 
raising.  In  buying  these  horses,  few 
farmers  realize  that  they  are  paying  for 
them  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  ever 
were  required  to  buy  horses  before  ;  still 
these  same  farmers  continue  to  raise 
wheat  and  have  dropped  horse  breeding 
because  there  is  “no  money  in  it.”  The 
comparatively  short  time  that  is  required 
to  wear  out  a  generation  of  horses,  the 
immense  and  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  country,  will  continue  to  make  horse 
breeding  one  of  our  chief  industries. 

The  success  attained  will  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  the  method  employed.  Upwards 
of  two  centuries  ago,  bands  of  marauders 
captured  and  brought  into  France  from 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  a  few  half  tamed 
stallions  and  mares.  These  horses  were 
not  large,  but  were  noted  for  their  sym¬ 
metrical  proportions,  their  fleetness,  and 
their  wonderful  power  of  endurance. 
Occasionally  an  English  Thoroughbred 
stallion  was  crossed  with  the  mares, 
originating  what  we  term  the  French 


Coach  horses.  From  that  time  until  th 
present,  these  horses  have  been  bred  in 
one  direct  line  and  with  one  object  in 
view — the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  French  government,  foreseeing  the 
advantage  that  keeping  the  breed  pure 
would  be  to  the  whole  country,  as  well 
as  to  individuals,  has  taken  entire  charge 
of  the  business,  owning  all  the  stallions 
that  are  used  as  breeders,  and  employing 
men  to  take  charge  of  them.  By  this 
method,  and  by  the  selection  of  sires 
possessed  of  individual  excellence,  and 
those  only,  a  standard  of  superiority  has 
been  established  that  enables  them  to 
transmit  to  their  offspring  the  style, 
action  and  beauty  that  characterize  the 
breed.  This  has  created  a  market  for 
them,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
others  where  the  absence  of  purebred 
sires  has  made  horse  breeding  a  sort  of 
lottery,  the  result  of  which,  to  say  the 
least,  was  always  uncertain,  and  gener¬ 
ally  unsatisfactory.  This  system  of 
breeding  has  brought  its  own  reward. 
The  breeders  have  not  complained  of  dull 
times,  or  that  horse  breeding  does  not 
pay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  sold 
horses  at  almost  their  own  price.  Even 
the  French  government  has  paid  as  high 
as  $3,000  for  a  stallion  of  exceptionally 
fine  breeding. 

Another  method,  the  result  of  which 
is  easily  foretold,  is  the  one  practiced 
more  or  less  in  our  whole  country.  When 
purebred  horses  were  introduced,  a  start 
was  made  in  the  right  direction,  and  if 
it  had  been, continued  regardless  of  fluc¬ 
tuations  that  are  always  taking  place  in 
the  value  of  all  products,  there  would  be 
no  question  of  the  result.  The  tendency 
of  the  American  people  in  all  kinds 
of  business,  is  to  meet  a  strong  com¬ 
petition  with  a  cheap  production.  This 
system  will  not  build  up  a  business, 
but  is  sure  to  undermine  it.  Cheap 
stallions  of  no  particular  breeding, 
and  having  nothing  to  recommend 
them  except  their  cheapness,  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  peddled  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  extensively  patronized  by 
unthinking  breeders.  Where  there  is  no 
improvement  there  is  but  little  interest 
taken,  and  there  can  be  but  one  result. 
With  the  strong  competition  we  are  sure 
to  have,  the  only  breeders  that  can  hope 
to  receive  remunerative  prices  are  those 
that  produce  only  the  best.  The  best 
mares  when  crossed  with  a  purebred 
stallion,  will  invariably  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  breeder  that  follows  this 
method,  and  sticks  to  it,  will  produce 
something  for  which  there  is  a  demand, 
which  always  makes  a  ready  market  and 
governs  the  price.  f.  h. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Pkotict  your  Cnir.DREX  from  the  Bufferln*  and 
distress  caused  by  Worms  by  using  Dr.  Jayne’s  Tonic 
Vermifuge.  It  thoroughly  destroys  these  parasites, 
and  by  Its  Tonic  properties  builds  up  the  system. 
There  Is  no  better  medicine  for  the  General  Debility 
or  Dyspepsia  of  either  young  or  old.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.— Adp. 


The  “  Le  Roy  Mills” 

F.  F.  Dairy  Salt 

Is  preferred  by  the  best  butter  and  chsese-makers 
In  the  country,  because  It  Is  the  purest,  strongest 
and  best  salt  made  Pure  white.  Always  uniform. 
Never  gets  hard.  Costs  no  more  than  common  salt 
Try  It  If  you  like  It  insist  on  having  It.  and  your 
dealer  will  gel  It.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  de¬ 
livered.  Lk  ROY  SALT  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


THEPmn 


on  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  was 
awarded  Webster  &  liannum. 
Get  circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  H ANNUM.  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Ml’ler  &  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tuhercuiin  tested 
before  sate,  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ttla’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.,  has  19  daugh¬ 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  M arlgold.  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  I’ogis  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pcgls  .It  h, 
who  had  21  daughters  and  61  granddaughters  testet. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  loss  than  $200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS  1 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  onbqualbd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallHoatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslykt,  L.  I.,  N.  T 


Aberdeen-An^us  Cattle 

J-  F.  HINK,  Shlnrock,  ICrie  Co.,  O. 


Q  A  T  XT  Crystal  Lake  Farm, 
-TWlVOxxXjrj  Itaveuna,  Ohio, 

Ten  Elegantly  Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULES. 

Seven  to  eighteen  months  old.  Out  of  dams  with  a 
milk  record  of  10.000  to  18.000  pounds  in  one  year. 
Come  and  see  them  or  send  for  a  descriptive  circular 

W.  J.  HAYES. 


FOR  SALE 


'—Ten  cows,  fresh  this  falli 
nine  heifer  calves  and  one 
bull,  Jersey  grades,  three  to 
eight  months  old,  from  a  dairy  that  averages  300 
pounds  butter;  price,  $12,60  per  head.  Price  of  cows, 
$36  per  head.  One  full-blooded  Jersey  bull,  five  years 
old,  will  work  on  tread-power:  price,  $35. 

D.  C.  SIMPSON,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  Your  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  from 
fhe  CRUMHOKN  Flock  The  Cbeviots  are  the,  breed 
—perfectly  hardy— wool  commands  better  prices  than 
any  other  They  are  a  perfect  Wool  and  Mutton 
Breed.  Reduction  Sale  at  Sreclsl  Prices  for  GO 
Days.  2t  K)  Head,  both  sexes  from  which  to  select. 
Also,  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages,  from  my 
World’s  Fair  Champion  Herd  of  HOLSTKIN-FRIE- 
8IANS  at  Special  Prices.  Now  is  your  chance  1 

Address  D.  F.  WILBER,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

Is  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  800  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  2(.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  the  WILIAIWS, 

GBO.  H.  Bbbok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


SOUTH  DOWNS. 


Cl..  atiiDui.  iiiiMuiieu  uiuuu  lor  sale  at  reasonabl 
prices.  Special  rates  for  10  or  more.  Inspectloi 
solicited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  B.  H.  HOLCOMB] 
&  BRO..  P.  O.  Box  274,  Lambertvllle,  N.  J. 


Cliciiango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  1).  VAN  VALKENBURGII,  Jii.,  Prop. 

For  sale.  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  .lust  the  thing  for  grading  up  flocks. 


I  nan  I  lU  Dul  shire  ram,  as  near  horn 
as  possible.  Please  give  description  and  price. 

WM.  A.  RUSSELL,  Lewes,  Del. 


Ahead  of  anything  on  this  Island.” -Nantucket. 
Am  well  pleased  with  sows.”— Oregon.  “  Do  not 
see  where  would  change  them.”— New  York  “Are 
very  nice  ;  everybody  likes  them.”— Pa.  “  Am  well 
pleased. ’’-Missouri.  You  will  say  the  same  if 

Willswood  Herd, 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine 

supplies  them.  Wills  A.  Seward,  Bndd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


oix  O^ttlo  □F'ly-. 

The  Best 

Compound  Flies  Off. 

Sample  pound  by  mall  25c.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  List.  C.  B.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 


the  DAIRY  MARKET  PAPER. 

Gives  the  most  complete  and  reliable  market  In¬ 
formation  obtainable  Published  every  Monday 
afternoon  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Subscription  price.  $1  00  per  year. 
With  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  the  two  $1.75. 
Address,  for  Sample  Copy,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


IVIAKb  HENS  LATf 

by  feeding  green  b<jne  out  In 
.'VrANN’.S  HONE  CUTTER. 

Price  f  lO.WI  and  upward  Warranted  Catalog 
free  if  this  paper  is  named 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Maos. 


enP  CAI  C  —lieKlstered  Berkshire  Boars  and 
rWil  vHbt>B  Sows,  and  two  Keg.  South  Down 
Rams  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire 
E.  W.  DaViS,  Torrlngford.  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


mLlu  I  UlLL  ^  make  room  for  your 

illUW  I  ULlak  stock.  They  go  at  half  price 
sold  quick.  Will  satisfy  you  or  return  your  mone 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  ColumbuT,  N  , 


rmcf  PooiTRY 

Ducks,  etc.,  at  FARMERS’ 


All  varieties 
PIGS,  PUPS, 
Pea  Fowls. TUR¬ 
KEYS,  Pigeons, 
PRICES. 


Missouri  Poultry  and  Pet  Stoek  Club, 

Klrksville,  Mo. 


\ 


WATER 


THE 

LARGEST 


Humorous. 

'  Tls  DOW  tbe  man  hath  some  excuse 
To  think  he  hasn’t  lived  in  vain. 

Who  finds  his  last  year’s  hat  of  straw 
Will  do  to  wear  this  year  aKaln. 

—Buffalo  Courier. 

A  WAIST  of  ffood  material — the  average 
girl’s. — Philadelphia  Record. 

“  Why  did  you  kiss  my  daughter  against 
her  will?”  “She  said  I’d  have  to  kiss 
her  against  her  will  or  not  at  all.” — Life. 

“  Do  you  take  this  man  for  better  or 
for  worse?”  asked  the  minister.  “I 
can’t  tell  until  I  have  had  him  a  little 
while,”  returned  the  bride. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Plankington :  “What  color  are  you 
going  to  have  your  new  house  painted?  ” 
Witherby :  “  My  wife  wants  it  painted 
white,  but  I  favor  green.”  Plankington: 
“  I  see.  So  you  are  going  to  have  it 
painted  white.” — Judge. 

Willie  :  “  Isn’t  the  Nile  one  of  the 
oldest  known  rivers  in  the  world  ?” 
Teacher:  “Yes,  Willie.  Why  do  you 
ask?”  Willie;  “Oh,  nothing!  Only  I 
was  wondering  if  that  wasn’t  why  it 
wasn’t  called  the  Juvenile.” — Harper's 
Young  People. 

Nubse  :  “  Sure,  ma’am,  the  twins  have 
been  making  a  fuss  all  day,  ma’am.” 
Mrs.  Olive  Branch  :  “  What  about  ?  ” 
Nurse  :  “  It’s  because  they  can’t  have  a 
birthday  apiece,  like  the  Smith  children 
next  door.  They  think  they  have  been 
cheated.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 


8^  Tons  Per  Hour 

of  EN.SILAGE.  cut  and  elevated 

to  World’s  Fair  SUo  with  a 

“SMALLEY”  OUTFIT. 

R  STOCK  ? 

logrs  or  Poultry? 
1  to  overlook  En- 
1  dry  fodder  cut- 
t.  50  per  cent, 
saved  in  Fodder 

gnin^n  pro- 
ict.  OataloKues 
^Smaneg  ^ 

e  to  any  address. 
Y  IWFO.  CO., 
xuaiiiiowoc.  Wis. 


CROPS 


"BREAT  SUCCESS"  JO 

Potato  Digger  « 

Is  Hallock’s  Latest  Im-  If 

proved,  and  sells  to  farm-  A  • 

ers  already  owning  190 

and  $125 diggers.  Why?  U  Tellyonr 

Because  of  Its  Greater  dealer 

Efficiency  and  Sim-  vnnmnat 

Pllclty.  Don’t  mi  W  our 

have  one  Of  ourNON-  coodn 

CLOU  ABLE  Rend  for 

WEEDERS.  _  ilirdt- 

Saves  more  - -  alogue, 

labor  than  any  ^nbpar- 

other  farm/%r  tlculars. 

tool,  and  gives  IBF  Terms  to 

greater securl-Q  SnUHSm  suit  the 
ty  to  the  plant  ^  times, 

than  any  other 

Weeder.  Write.  GlveP.  O,  County  a  nd  State. 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK.  PA. 


FEBTILIZEBS. 


The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow. 


Send  for  Pamphlets 
to 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Kueal  Nhw-Yobkbb. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Koofs,  all  colors,  &RAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  6 1  years.  Endoi'sed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I><)w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQEllSOLL,  246  Flymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. A, 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  implements  of  the 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shoveling, 
works  successfully  In  the  hardest  ground  and  is 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 
Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 

THE  LARIMER  DITCHIRG  PLOW  CO., 

CRAB  TBBE,  FA. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  Hold  Fast  Corn  Uiuders.  Ties 
automatically.  Pull  and  It’s  fast. 
^  Every  farmer  needs  them.  Thou- 
/  sands  being  sold.  Liberal  terms 

^  Lo  agents.  Easy  work.  Apply 
'  territory-  Complete  outfit 

only  costs  6  cents. 

A  THE  TIE  CO.  Unadllla,  X.Y. 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 

I  r - ]  PUMP- 

PERKINS  ING 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Svarrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

PKRKIN8  WIIVD  MILL  C<L, 
^21  Bridge  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Soluble  Pacific  Guano 


Nothing PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  NewYork. 


Branch  Ofllce;  KOCHB8TEK.  N.  Y. 
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New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  66  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Micli. 


Sweep  Powers,  _ 

band  and  power  Com  Sbellcrs, 

Fe^  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  > 

Saws,  EDgines—S  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary 
S.  8.  ME881NGEK  &  80N«  TAXAM.V.  PA. 


^  Diagram  Showing  \ 

Motion  of  Rakot  on  Rock  Island,] 

^  1,700  Strokes  per  Mile.  y 


Ouaranteed^^ 

X  OVER  5,000  STROKES 


Olhif  Loaders  - 


IF  YOU  WOULD  KNOW 
THE  REASON  WHY 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ' 
HAY  RAKE  and 
LOADER 

is  better  and  worth  more  money 
than  any  of  its  Imitations,  the 
information  may  be  obtained  by 
acldi'essing  its  manufacturers. 

Until  now,  the  Kock  Island  has 
been  sold  as  If  there  was  no  other 
loader,  but  since  so  many  claim 
to  have  machines  “just  like  it” 
or  “Just  as  good.”  We  are  ready 
to  point  out  the  differences. 

THEROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 

UentionthUpftper.  ROCK  ISLAND, 
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LITTLE  Gian  I  ThresKing  Machine. 

I’lireshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  F'ully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Outters.Feed  Grinden.Jfco 
HJSJSNAE’if  dt  soya,  Jjansdale,  Fa.,  V,  8.  A., 


Said  a  Bank  President  to  his  Cashier,  who  was  also 
his  Son-in-law.  They  were  riding  through  the  coun¬ 
try  last  fall,  and  stopped  to  examine  a  string  of  Page 
Fence.  Taking  the  address  from  the  tag,  he  ordered 
fence  for  his  vineyard.  “  Satisfied  7  ”  So  well  that 
tbe  Son-in-law,  who  was  In  poor  health,  took  the' 
agency  and  has  since  sold  11,800  worth  In  four  town¬ 
ships,  besides  fully  regaining  his  health.  To-day, 
June  25,  he  contracts  at  the  factory  for  a  larger  field. 

Paffc  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. ,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Star  Milk  Cooler 


KEMLS  MANURE  SPREADER. 


12  Years  on  the  Market. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand¬ 
work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent 
to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to  approval, 
that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  ' 


Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers 
of  Manure  Spreaclei's 
in  the  World. 

Ulus.  Catalog  Free. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUF’o^.O.,  Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“JUST  WHAT  I  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR” 


WILL  cool  milk  evenly 
to  within  t'wo  degrees 
of  water  as  f a.8 1  as 
milked.  Made  entirely 
of  copper,  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Used  by  the 
best  Dairymen, 
Creameries. 

Send  for  our  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

Responsible  Agents 
wanted  In  unoccupied 
territory. 


STAR  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  HaddonBeld,  N.  J. 


THE 
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I  Company  K 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES.  tS 

“The  most  complete  TI  I  U/AMRrD  9,  DADDY  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 
American  Continent."  LLLWHilULn  Oil  DHlin  I  l  ROCHKSTKH.  IS.  V. 


54th  Year.  “The  most  comple 
nurseries  on  the  American  Continent 


are  grown  on 

BBiim 


ALFALFA  HAYING  IN  COLORADO. 

A  WHOLISALE  BUSINESS  IN  CUBING  GKASS 

Hayfield  as  Big  as  a  Farm. 

A  beautiful  day  in  early  .June,  clear  and  bright.  A 
gen’le  breeze  bringing  grateful  coolness  from  the 
snow-crowned  Rcckies,  makes  the  heavy  work  in  the 
hayfield  easier  for  man  and  beast  Day  after  dayi  the 
same  bright  sunshine  and  often  the  same  welcome 
breeze.  Little  need  to  look  ahead  for  showers  or 
storms  to  spoil  the  work  of  the  haymakers.  Sunshine 
is  the  rule,  storms  the  exception  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Cache  LaPoudre  River,  midway 
between  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  lies  the  pretty  little  city  of  Greeley.  One 
mile  north  of  Greeley  lies  the  large  dairy  farm  owned 
by  Albert  Howard,  comprising  about  450  acres.  The 
river  runs 
through  that 
portion  of  then 
land  used  fcr 
pastures,  but 
upon  the  bluff 
something  like 
150  a  cr  es.  of 
Alfalfa  are 
now  being 
harvested.  A 
hayfield  scene 
is  always  a 
pretty  o  n  e — 
let  it  be  in  one 
State  or  an¬ 
other — and  to¬ 
day  a  visit  has 
been  planned 
to  the  “upper 
80  ”  to  see  the 
hay-makers  at 
their  work. 

Uncle  Joe  from 
misty  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is 
making  his 
first  visit  to 
this  favored 
portion  of 
Uncle  Sam’s 
fair  domain. 

He  has  (Seen 
the  great  fields 
of  Alfalfa 
grow  purple 
with  their 
honey-laden  blossoms,  and  now  he  must  see  how 
modern  invention  has  made  it  possible  for  the  owner 
of  large  tracts  of  that  wonderful  forage  plant,  to 
handle  comfortably  the  immense  crop  that  springs  up 
for  him,  three,  and  even  four,  times  in  a  season.  Mr. 
Howard  has  returned  from  his  morning  drive,  deliver¬ 
ing  milk  in  town.  Leaving  the  empty  cans  in  care  of 
the  man  at  the  milk  house,  another  seat  is  put  into 
the  “  Valley  Home  Dairy”  wagon,  together  with  a  pail 
of  dinner,  and  a  can  of  fresh  ice  water  for  the  men,  and 
we  start  for  the  place  where  they  are  stacking,  a  mile 
from  home.  On  the  way  we  pass  acres  ready  for  the 
mowers.  The  morning  breeze  is  freighted  with  the 
odor  of  countless  blossoms.  The  mowing  machine  and 
the  rake,  are  doing  their  work  on  the  left,  and  right 
before  us  a  stack  newly  begun  is  well  under  way. 

How  They  Handle  the  Machines. 

“  How  long  have  your  mowers  been  running,”  asked 
Uncle  Joe,  as  he  saw  the  ground  for  acres  around, 
literally  covered  with  windrows  left  to  cure  just  as 
the  rake  had  tossed  them  together. 


“It  takes  about  four  days  to  make  Alfalfa,”  said 
Mr.  Howard ;  “so  we  must  keep  them  that  much 
ahead  of  the  stacker.” 

“  Do  you  use  a  tedder  ?  ’ 

“No!  There  is  little  need  of  one  in  this  country. 
The  native  grass  on  the  bottom  land  cures  in  one  day’s 
time  without  much  stirring  excepting  that  given  by 
the  rake,  and  it  does  not  do  to  shake  Alfalfa  up  too 
much  ;  it  loses  its  leaves  as  readily  as  clover.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  stack.  Daisy  was 
left  to  nibble  at-the  sweet  new  hay,  while  we  watched 
the  men  at  work.  “  How  full  of  juice  the  Alfalfa  is,” 
said  Uncle  Joe,  as  he  gathered  a  handful  of  the  purple 
clusters,  left  growing  upon  the  banks  of  the  irrigating 
ditch  near  by  ;  “I  don’t  wonder  your  cows  enjoy  it, 
especially  if  it  is  always  as  fresh  and  green  looking  as 
that  in  the  stack.” 

“  That  is  all  due  to  the  curing,”  Mr.  Howard  re¬ 


plied  ;  “a  thorough  wetting  would  blacken  it  quickly 
enough.” 

“  Not  much  danger  of  that,  I  should  judge,”  said 
Uncle  Joe,  laughingly. 

“  It  does  not  look  so  now;  but  I  recall  one  August 
when  it  rained  a  little  every  day  for  a  week,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  the  hay  off  the  field,  the  new  crop 
had  grown  up  through  the  windrows  of  old  hay  ;  that 
shows  you  how  fast  Alfalfa  grows.  In  six  weeks,  we 
shall  be  going  over  this  same  ground  cutting  Alfalfa 
two  and  three  feet  high.” 

“  And  over  the  same  ground  again  in  six  weeks 
more,”  said  Mrs.  Howard  with  a  sigh.  “  I  did  not 
know  but  Alfalfa  would  be  the  death  of  us,  before  we 
got  this  new  arrangement  for  stacking.” 

“That  was  about  it,”  said  Mr.  Howard.  “Ten 
years  ago  we  handled  the  hay  a  good  deal  as  you  do  in 
Massachusetts.  We  had  mowers  and  rakes,  of  course; 
but  every  load  had  to  be  pitched  on  and  off  by  hand. 
That  meant  hard  work  and  lots  of  men  for  our  amount 
of  work.” 

“I  notice  the  difference,  not  so  much  in  the  smaller 


number  of  men,”  said  Mrs.  Howard,  “  as  in  the  time  I 
have  to  cook  for  them.  Then  they  were  hardly 
through  with  one  haying  before  another  began.  Now 
the  haying  is  done  in  about  half  the  time,  with  about 
half  the  men.” 

“  That  man  on  the  gatherer  is  bringing  in  a  load  of 
hay,”  said  Uncle  Joe.  “  I  declare,  how  the  stuff 
counts  up  ;  he  has  driven  but  a  rod  or  two,  and  see  the 
quantity  of  hay.” 

“  There’s  a  pile  of  hay  spread  out  there,”  said  Mr. 
Howard. 

“  It  makes  me  think  of  the  sea  with  its  white  cap¬ 
ped  waves,”  said  Uncle  Joe — “I  wonder  if  I  should  ever 
get  used  to  the  vastness  of  these  prairie  scenes. 
Those  bluffs  the  other  side  of  the  river  melt  into 
the  sky  like  the  distant  ocean,  and  how  distinctly 
the  stacks  and  the  pump-house,  and  even  the  un¬ 
mown  ditch  banks,  show  in  the  distance.” 

Stacking  By 
Horse-power. 

On  came  the 
horses  hitched 
to  the  gather¬ 
er,  with  their 
heavy  load  be¬ 
tween  them. 
The  fork  of  the 
richer  (as  the 
machine  that 
throws  the  hay 
into  the  stack 
is  called)  had 
been  unloaded 
and  was  low¬ 
ered  to  the 
ground.  The 
rake  of  the 
loaded  gather¬ 
er  was  driven 
squarely  upon 
it.  A  s  th  e 
horses  were 
backed,  and 
the  teeth  of  the 
gatherer  with¬ 
drawn,  a  man 
held  the  hay 
firmly  with  his 
hay  fork  to 
prevent  any  of 
it  from  going, 
too.  At  the 
word  of  com- 
m  a  n  d ,  the 
horse  at  the 
stack  straightens  the  rope  and  pulls  hard  aud  well, 
the  ropes  run  through  the  pulleys,  the  fork  rises, 
higher  and  higher  ;  when  it  is  upright,  the  load  slips 
from  it,  the  good  mare  knows  her  work  is  done,  turns 
and  walks  leisurely  back  to  her  old  post  by  the  stack, 
there  to  stand  and  nip  the  hay,  till  a  new  load  comes 
for  her  to  draw  up.  The  horses  on  the  gatherer  trot 
off  for  a  new  load,  the  rake  is  lowered  by  a  lever,  the 
work  of  gathering  begins,  and  soon  the  lever  is  raised 
and  the  three  wheeled  machine  again  comes  in  with 
its  burden.  . 

“How  much  hay  could  you  put  up  in  one  day,” 
asked  Uncle  Joe  after  watching  the  work  a  while. 

“If  no  breakages  occurred,  and  we  used  three 
gatherers,  as  we  often  do,  I  should  say  40  tons.” 

“  How  long  a  piece  do  you  build  on  to  your  stack  at 
once  ?  ” 

“  The  benches  are  about  30  feet  each.” 

“  Isn’t  it  difficult  to  make  the  stack  waterproof 
where  they  join  ?  ” 

“  We  have  to  be  careful  to  lap  them  well ;  with 
reasonable  care  there  is  no  trouble,  in  fact  no  more 
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than  there  would  be  in  any  form  of  unloading  with 
horse  power.” 

“  How  do  you  move  your  stacker  ?  ” 

“  Hitch  the  horses  to  it  and  draw  it  where  we  like  ; 
it  is  on  runners  for  that  purpose.” 

“  I  suppose  those  are  the  best  machines  yet  for  hay¬ 
making,”  said  Uncle  .foe. 

‘‘  They  are  the  best  I  have  used  or  seen,”  Mr.  Howard 
replied.  “  There  are  newer  ones  in  the  market  mak¬ 
ing  greater  claims  that  time  and  service  must  test.” 

On  the  way  home.  Uncle  .Tee  remarked,  ‘*I  guess 
you  wouldn’t  care  about  doing  a  haying  in  the  old  Bay 
btate  as  you  used  to  do.  The  stowing  away  of  hay  in 
the  barn  was  one  hard  part  of  the  work  that  you  sel¬ 
dom  have  now  ;  then  cutting  grass  on  soft  meadows 
was  another.  How  would  it  seem  to  you  now  to  start 
for  Hockomock  meadows  at  sunrise,  cut  the  grass  with 
a  scythe,  and  pole  it  ashore  to  make  it  ?  ”  s  k.  h. 


“A  POUND  OF  BERRIES” 

But  Tons  of  Them  to  the  Acre. 

Part  III. 

Probably  no  crop  is  more  exacting  in  its  demands 
throughout  the  entire  year,  than  the  strawberry  ;  but 
when  the  harvest  comes,  it  is  well-nigh  tyrannical.  It 
behooves  one  to  have  everything  in  readiness,  for  it  is  a 
poor  time  to  complete  preparations  after  the  crop  has 
actually  commenced,  and  there  are  plenty  of  unavoid¬ 
able  worries  without  fostering  those  which  by  fore¬ 
thought  and  timely  action  may  be  avoided. 

An  Original  Package  for  Berries. 

Shipments  usually  commence  here  about  June  10, 
and  as  a  gift  crate  is  used,  long  before  that  time  a 
stack  of  flats  as  large  as  a  small  house,  has  accumu¬ 
lated  by  additions  made  each  rainy  day.  These  flats 
are  the  height  of  a  heaping  box  of  berries,  and  of  the 
proper  length  and  breadth  to  just  hold  eight.  Three 
to  six  are  usually  crated  together  by  simply  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  one,  and  fastening  all  together  by  tack¬ 
ing  a  cleat  on  their  ends  ;  but  as  may  be  seen,  any 
sized  order  may  be  closely  filled,  and  no  train  or  ship¬ 
ment  need  be  missed  because  a  big  crate  is  not  quite 
full.  Made  of  one-fourth-inch  undressed  lumber  (ends 
one-half  inch  hard  wood)  they  cost  about  15  cents  for 
a  32-pound  crate.  The  basket  used  is  made  specially  for 
us  and  has  a  neat  trimmed  edge  after  the  style  of  the 
California  apricot  basket ;  well  rounded,  it  holds  just 
a  pound  net. 

The  berries  are  picked  in  stands  holding  about  eight 
pounds,  each  picker’s  being^  marked  with  a  label. 
The  latter  is  some  trouble,  but  it  insures  nice  picking. 
Pickers  are  paid  twice  a  week  in  tickets,  which  pass 
current  at  the  stores,  and  are  redeemable  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  price  varies,  being  greater  for 
those  picked  before  9  A.  m.,  and  considerably  more 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  when  the  pickers 
get  tired.  It  amounts  to  an  average  of  about 
cent  per  quart.  It  has  been  found  that  coming  early 
in  the  morning,  staying  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
all  such  matters  can  be  controlled  best  by  varying  the 
price  ;  but  each  year  more  pickers  are  hired  by  the 
day.  As  to  help  in  general,  men  are  little  needed  on 
a  berry  farm,  where  intelligent  and  industrious  wo¬ 
men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  and  tending 
their  own  gardens,  can  be  had. 

Th3  Sorting  and  Crating. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  yet  found  was  introduced 
this  season,  consisting  of  a  sorter.  It  is  simply  a  table 
about  10  inches  wide  and  10  feet  long,  with  sides  an 
inch  high  and  a  roller  at  each  end.  Over  these  rollers 
a  canvas  belt  carries  the  berries  under  the  eyes  of  the 
assistants,  who  remove  the  small  ones  to  baskets  on  a 
shelf  at  one  side.  A  crank  supplies  means  for  motion, 
and  a  short  chute  of  netting  removes  an  astonishing 
amount  of  foreign  matter.  A  revolving  stand  with 
guides  so  that  a  flat  filled  with  baskets  may  be  turned 
and  slid  lengthwise  at  pleasure  close  under  the  chute, 
completes  the  outfit.  Formerly  the  sorters  often 
worked  till  after  dark,  and  still  many  crates  would 
sometimes  stand  unsorted  overnight.  With  the  help 
of  the  above  device,  the  sorting  has  been  finished 
nearly  as  soon  as  the  picking  this  season,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  all  shipped  on  the  evening  trains.  Each  flat  of 
berries  is  weighed  and  then  crated  with  as  many 
others  as  required  to  fill  each  order. 

Regarding  the  yield  of  plot  No.  2,  trial  pickings 
showed  that  where  nothing  was  applied,  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  where  3,000  pounds  of  special  straw¬ 
berry  fertilizer  had  been  used.  Where  to  1,000  pounds 
of  fertilizer  had  been  added  in  midwinter  50  loads  of 
old  horse  manure,  there  was  a  gain  of  2,268  pounds  of 
berries,  worth  in  the  field  about  $90.  Their  increased 
size  should  probably  be  valued  at  $25  more,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  something  of  a  gain  over  the  cost  and  application 
of  the  manure.  One-half  the  fertilizer  was  applied  in 
April,  when  the  plants  were  set,  the  other  half  in 
July.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
while  in  bloom,  both  the  rows  having  nothing  and 


those  with  the  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizers,  had  a  mulch¬ 
ing  of  the  manure  also,  as  being  applied  so  late  it  was 
not  supposed  to  have  any  plant  food  value.  Both 
from  our  own  observations  and  those  of  the  Maryland 
Experiment  Station  where,  with  something  like  80  va¬ 
rieties  tested,  all  except  three  bore  larger  berries  in 
matted  rows  than  in  hills,  it  seems  conclusive  that  with 
firm  varieties,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  mulch  is  to 
shade  the  ground  with  the  vines  themselves  by  forc¬ 
ing  a  good  top  growth  wherever  lateness  is  not  a  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  soil  is  not  inclined  to  heave. 

- _  C.  T.  SWEET. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  BACK  NUMBERS. 

A  FEW  STATEMENTS  REVIEWEB. 

The  Deacon  and  his  Hens. — The  “Deacon”  and 
“  Hens  by  the  Acre”  are  interesting.  Why  have  the 
c?gs  fertile  ?  The  hens  will  lay  as  many,  and  as  large 
eggs  without  the  presence  of  males.  These  eggs  go 
to  market.  Dispose  of  the  male  and  keep  another 
hen  in  his  place.  When  an  egg  is  condemned  for  a 
defect  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  re¬ 
quires  “  a  powerful  reflecting  lamp  in  the  tester,”  it 
seems  as  though  particular  people  were  about ;  but 
that  is  the  tendency  of  the  times.  Among  those  who 
can  afford  it,  absolute  purity  is  wanted,- and  it’s  going 
to  pay  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand.  “  Fifty  per 
cent  above  quotations  ”  is  good.  .  I  am  glad  he  gets  it, 
for  if  he  did  not,  but  took  ordinary  prices,  his  $531  96 
would  be  $265.98,  which  would  leave  $35  to  apply  on 
his  “  $1  per  hour.”  [As  we  figure  it,  “  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  would  mean  one- third  of  the  whole.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  regular  price  were  20  cents,  Mr.  Mapes 
would  receive  30,  an  increase  of  10  or  one-third  of  30, 
instead  of  one-half.— Eds.]  The  receipts  will  steadily 
decrease,  and  the  expense  for  food  increase  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  young  chicks  are  not  yet  raised, 
and  would  better  be  counted  later. 

“This  is  a  hard  year  for  a  test  on  account  of  the 
unusually  low  prices  that  have  prevailed.”  I  have 
heard  tbat  statement  until  it’s  worn  threadbare.  The 
price  has  not  been  over  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year, 
and  the  cost  of  feed  is  correspondingly  lower.  I  am 
feeding  57-cent  wheat,  and  getting  within  two  cents 
as  much  for  eggs  as  I  did  last  year  in  the  general 
market. 

After  “  working”  two  incubators  from  February  to 
June,  a  neighbor  says,  “  Unless  many  hundred  chicks 
are  to  be  raised,  hens  are  better.”  The  Deacon’s  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Mr.  Mapes’s  experience,  seem  to  confirm  this. 

I  can  hardly  advise  using  the  nest  for  a  brooder  unless 
one  is  sure  there  were  no  lice  on  the  hen  when  she  was 
put  in.  A  few  chicks  which  were  hatched  by  a  hen 
were  covered  with  Persian  insect  powder  and  put  into 
the  brooder.  The  result  was  the  whole  lot  had  to  be 
treated  in  a  few  days. 

Crimson  Clover  and  “  Goldruos”  make  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture.  All  other  papers  now,  after  The  R,  N.-Y.,  are 
full  of  Crimson  clover.  What  an  influence  the  editor 
can  exert.  It’s  a  grave  responsibility.  Men’s  minds 
are  turned  toward  success  or  failure,  according  to 
their  ability  to  comprehend  his  language.  Gold  Bug 
says,  “The  life  is  more  than  meat.”  True,  but 
we  must  have  the  “meat”  first  and  the  “  persistent 
policy  of  The  Rural”  of  which  he  speaks  is  why  we 
can’t  do  without  it.  I  never  heard  before  that  “bugs, 
drought,  mildew,  tuberculosis,  etc.,”  were  the  result 
of  stupidity  and  a  desire  to  get  rich.  “  Why  is  it  that 
the  farmer  is  so  often  ridiculed  ?”  The  reporter  of  a 
city  paper  said  while  speaking  of  the  State  Grange 
meeting  which  he  came  to  Ithaca  to  report :  “  I  have 
attended  all  kinds  of  conventions,  but  this  is  the  most 
intelligent  body  of  men  and  women,  I  ever  saw  in 
council.”  Every  man  in  the  convention  of  700  dele¬ 
gates  was  a  farmer  and,  if  the  above  theory  be  cor¬ 
rect,  was  awfully  stupid,  for  “bugs”  are  in  excess. 

How  TO  Poison  Bugs. — Alva  Agee  says,  page  390,  “The 
old  way  of  applying  arsenites  to  potatoes  in  a  solution 
of  water.”  This  illustrates  the  difference  in  localities 
and  the  wide  extent  of  The  Rural’s  circulation.  The 
above  is  our  new  way.  I  have  for  years,  in  common 
with  my  neighbors,  mixed  Paris-green  with  plaster, 
and  sifted  it  on  the  foliage.  A  big  tin  tube  that  holds 
two  or  three  quarts,  is  used.  The  bottom  is  fine  wire 
screen  stuff,  soldered  on.  The  handle  is  stiff  and  a 
slight  twist  will  send  a  fine  dust  over  the  hill.  A  tin¬ 
ner  will  make  one  for  30  cents.  They  are  easier  to 
manage  than  one  to  be  jarred  with  a  stick,  and  the 
fine  wire  distributes  more  evenly  than  the  “  score  of 
holes.”  He  is  lucky  to  get  off  with  one  application; 
we  have  three  distinct  hatches.  Flour  costs  too 
much  here.  The  objection  to  the  method  is  that  it 
takes  too  long.  We  have  other  work  that  must  be 
done  ;  “  Two  acres  per  day,”  nine  days  for  one  man  on 
18  acres.  Sum  total,  potatoes  eaten  up.  Try  another 
plan.  “  All  hands  to  the  potato  field.”  Plaster  and 
poison  all  mixed,  one  pound  to  the  hundred,  during 
that  rainy  spell.  Then  comes  a  race,  which  boy  can 
get  around  first.  Suppose  you  put  a  50  gallon  oil  bar¬ 


rel  on  a  two-wheeled  cart.  P’ill  with  water,  wet  up 
some  poison  and  pour  it  in.  Drive  along  at  the  rate 
of  an  acre  an  hour.  Let  a  boy  drive,  and  one  man 
pump  ;  you  sit  on  a  etool  at  the  back  end  of  the  cart 
and  gently  sway  the  nozzle  back  and  forth  over  about 
eight  or  ten  rows.  The  fine  mist  will  hit  every  inch 
of  foliage,  and  will  “dry  ”  the  poison  to  the  leaves  so 
that  an  ordinary  shower  will  not  wash  it  off.  A  bug 
is  not  fool  enough  to  eat  plaster  or  flour  if  any  part  of 
the  hill  is  clean,  but  he  cannot  see  the  green  if  applied 
with  water.  I  have  tried  all  the  ways  mentioned, 
and  a  good  spray  pump  equals  for  “  ease  and  effective¬ 
ness  ”  any  other  two  methods.  The  cost  of  the  flour 
alone  will  pay  for  the  spraying  and  the  hired  man 
can  pump. 

Turnips  for  Pigs. — Having  wintered  from  five  to 
fifteen  Cbeshires  every  winter  on  raw  flat  turnips,  I 
can  endorse  J.  S.  Woodward’s  suggestions  in  regard  to 
their  value.  I  feed  them  to  everything  except  cows 
in  milk.  We  cannot  make  good  butter  when  they  are 
fed,  or  at  least  butter  that  will  stay  good.  An  old 
strawberry  bed  plowed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  will 
give  a  flne  crop.  Many  bushels  are  grown  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  potato  fields  just  after  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  One  friend  harvested  1,000  bushels  last  fall 
from  among  his  corn.  I  have  sown  them  between  the 
currant  and  young  berry  rows.  As  a  catch  crop,  sow 
them  anywhere  the  soil  is  mellow.  They  are  nearly 
always  too  thick,  as  the  seed  is  so  fine  one  can  hardly 
sow  little  enough.  Mixing  the  seed  with  fine  road 
dust  adds  bulk  and  aids  in  sowing  thinner.  In  har¬ 
vesting,  we  set  potato  crates  in  rows  across  the  field. 
Pull  the  turnip  with  the  left  hand  by  the  top,  and 
holding  it  over  the  crate,  clip  off  the  top  with  the 
butcher  knife.  It  is  quickly  done,  and  the  tops  are 
spread  as  they  grew.  They  will  keep  well  in  cellar  or 
pit  if  harvested  before  being  frostbitten  or  frozen. 

_  c.  E.  c. 


STILL  ANOTHER  WIRE  FENCE. 


IT  IS  CHEAP  AND  HOLDS  THE  STOCK. 

For  a  few  years  past,  the  fence  question  has  been  a 
serious  one.  Post  and  rail,  or  post  and  plark,  wire 
and  picket,  and  woven-wire  fences  were  too  costly. 
I  have  now  on  the  farm  of  a  little  over  84  acres,  more 
than  200  rods  of  Buchanan  fence;  some  of  it  has 
been  built  over  two  years,  and  has  given  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  During  this  time  I  have  raised  20  litters  of 
Berkshire  pigs,  162  head,  and  never  had  one  of  them 
nor  the  sows  or  boar  go  through  the  fence.  The  cows 
have  never  gone  through  nor  over  it.  One  two-year- 
old  colt  jumped  it  once.  Had  there  been  a  barbed  wire 
on  top,  the  colt  would  probably  have  been  ruined  ;  as 
it  was,  the  only  harm  done  was  stretching  the  top 
wire  about  15  inches,  which  was  cut  out  at  one  end  of 
the  fence  in  five  minutes’  time,  and  the  fence  was  all 
right  again.  So  far  I  have  built  the  fence  only  four 
feet  high.  A  line  105.5  rods  long,  recently  built,  cost 
as  follows  : 


785  pounds  No.  10  wire . 

Setting  71  posts . 

7-1  posts  at  16  cents  each  . 

Three  men  one  day  piitilng  up  wire  and  pickets! 

210  pickets  at  two  cents  each . 

Setting  two  end  posts . 

20  tension  chains  at  six  cents  each . !!...!!'.!! 

7  pounds  staples . 

2  old  buggy  axles . 

Spike  nails  for  keys . 

Team  horses  one-half  day  running  out  wire..!!! 


817.27 
3  55 
l'.H8 
3.00 

4.20 
..50 

1.20 
35 


05 

.50 


A  slight  fraction  over  40  cents  a  rod. 

I  use  ten  wires ;  the  bottom  wire  is  three  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  it  is  45  inches  between  the  top 
and  bottom  wires.  The  pickets  are  four  feet  long,  one 
inch  thick  by  two  wide,  and  notched  on  alternate 
sides  to  correspond  with  the  distance  apart  that  I 
wish  the  wires.  To  do  this,  the  pickets  are  fastened 
in  a  mitre  box,  and  a  crosscut  saw  for  one  or  two  men 
used.  The  notches  should  be  a  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  deep,  so  that  when  the  pickets  are  in  the  fence 
the  tension  of  the  wires  will  hold  them  from  slipping 
out  of  place,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  the 
notches  cut  to  the  center  of  the  pickets  ;  the  notches 
should  be  cut  large  enough  for  the  wires  to  fit  easily 
into  them. 


The  main  point  in  building  the  fence,  to  make  it  a 
success,  is  to  set  the  end  or  straining  posts  properly. 
I  put  the  end  posts  down  3  feet.  At  any  desired 
distance  beneath  the  surface,  I  put  through  the  post, 
an  old  buggy  axle  with  one  shoulder  hammered  down 
BO  that  it  will  pass  readily  through  a  13^-inch  auger 
hole ;  this  should  go  through  the  post  in  the  line  of 
the  fence.  I  weight  this  bar  with  hard  heads,  put¬ 
ting  the  bar  down  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
stones,  so  that  the  latter  will  be  out  of  sight.  The 
second  post  is  set  six  feet  from  the  first— and  braced 
from  the  top  of  the  first  to  the  bottom  of  the  second 
post  with  a  4  X  4-inch  scantling,  then  with  a  double 
strand  of  wire  from  the  top  of  the  second  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  first ;  this,  twisted  up  tight,  holds  the  two 
posts  firmly  in  place. 

For  tension,  I  use  3-16-inch  chains,  14  inches  or 
links  long  on  each  wire  on  each  end  for  this  long  line 
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of  fence  ;  these  will  pass  through  an  inch  auger  hole. 
They  are  tightened  with  a  short  hook  on  a  handle, 
turning  the  hook  backwards  against  the  post ;  the 
tension  is  kept  tight  by  placing  spikes  through 
the  links.  Ratchets  or  rollers  may  be  used  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  None  of  the  staples  is  driven  home.  If  an 
animal  strikes  the  fence,  it  draws  on  the  whole  line, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  off  the  fence  rebounds 
to  its  place.  I  would  like  J.  S.  W.’s  fence  first  rate  if 
the  staples  were  not  driven  tight,  and  some  tension 
device  were  used  at  the  ends.  Tension  will  keep  the 
pickets  in  place.  When  staples  are  driven  tight  in 
posts  and  pickets,  and  the  wire  is  subject  to  pressure 
and  is  bent  it  remains  so.  I  believe  that  J.  S.  W. 
uses  three  or  four  times  as  many  pickets  as  necessary, 
which  certainly  makes  the  fence  sag  between  the 
posts. 

This  fence  does  not  sag  perceptibly.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  barbed  wire  on  top  or  at  the  bottom.  Some 
build  with  barbed  or  buck-thorn  wire  on  top.  but  I  see 
no  use  of  making  a  dangerous  fence  out  of  a  safe  one. 
Many  will  no  doubt  think  that  stock  will  push  the 
wires  out  of  the  notches  ;  but  I  very  seldom  find  them 
out  of  place.  The  colts  and  cows  sometimes  put  their 
heads  through  the  top  spaces,  but  seldom  throw  the 
wires  out  of  place.  JOHN  m  .iamison. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  MANURE. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  fertilizers,  etc., 
and  I  think  that  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  paper  of  all  as  re¬ 
gards  the  use  of  them.  I  quit 
the  practice  of  law  four  years 
ago  on  account  of  poor  health, 
and  moved  on  my  farm  here 
in  Summit  County,  Ohio.  The 
farm  had  been  rented  for  a 
dairy  for  some  18  years.  The 
manure  had  usually  gone  in 
the  regular  way  into  the 
creek,  and  the  farm  of  92 
acres,  instead  of  keeping  20 
cows,  would  hardly  keep  1C. 

The  first  year,  supposing  that 
land  was  all  alike  and  good,  1 
put  out  two  acres  of  potatoes, 
but  most  of  the  time  was  taken 
up  in  building  fences,  repair¬ 
ing  house,  etc.  This  crop  of 
potatoes,  I  have  often  said, 
paid  me  well.  I  planted  24 
bushels  of  seed,  and  dug  nine 
bushels  of  potatoes.  When  I 
dug  this  crop  there  was  not 
much  figuring  on  the  profit, 
but  a  good  deal  of  thinking. 

The  result  was  that  I  re¬ 
modeled  my  barn  with  a  view 
to  save  every  particle  of  ma¬ 
nure.  I  studied  this  matter 
over  in  every  way.  M!y  barn 
and  yard  being  on  a  sidehill, 
the  fertility  was  likely  to  get  away.  I  examined 
T.  B.  Terry’s  covered  yard  plan,  but  concluded  that  I 
did  not  want  any  of  that. 

I  tore  out  all  the  floor  in  my  stables  and  hog  pens, 
and  paved  and  cemented  them.  My  stable  for  six 
horses  is  higher  than  the  hog  pens,  and  adjoins  them. 
Next  to  the  hog  pens  I  built  a  basin  10x30  feet,  and 
three  feet  deep,  with  a  stone  wall  around  it.  Over 
this  I  put  a  good  roof,  the  bottom  is  paved,  and  the 
bottom  and  sides  cemented,  so  that  it  is  water-tight. 
The  drainage  from  my  horse  stable  and  hog  pen  all 
goes  into  this.  My  cow  stable  is  also  cemented,  and 
at  the  lower  end  is  a  catch  basin  in  the  drop,  with  a 
grating  over  it.  Leading  from  this  is  a  tile  so  that 
all  liquid  manure  finds  its  way  into  the  manure  shed. 
When  I  clean  my  stables  and  hog  pens,  all  manure  is 
wheeled  into  this.  The  hog  pens  connect  with  this 
manure  shed  by  a  swing  door,  so  that  the  hogs  have 
the  run  of  the  manure  pile,  and  if  I  think  they 
do  not  mix  it  quite  fine  or  deep  enough,  I  scatter  on  a 
little  shelled  corn  or  wheat.  The  result  is  that  my 
manure  is  free  from  waste  and  rain  water  ;  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  worked,  never  fire-fangs,  and  further  than 
that,  it  absorbs  all  the  liquid  without  the  use  of  cis¬ 
tern,  sprinkler,  pumps,  etc.  It  acts  like  a  sponge, 
takes  the  liquid  all  up,  and  together  with  about  10 
tons  of  fertilizers  each  year  is  beginning  to  tell  on 
the  old,  worn-out  farm.  x. 

Twinsburgh,  Ohio. 


Babx  Pi.,an8  Wanted  — I  would  like  to  build  a  small 
barn  to  accommodate  12  cows,  and  wish  to  feed  en¬ 
silage.  I  would  like  plans  for  building,  with  the  best 
arrangement  of  stalls,  fastenings,  watering  device  and 
p’an  of  floor.  I  wish  to  keep  everything  as  clean  as 
possible  with,  of  course,  the  least  labor  possible 
Rehoboth,  Md.  e.  a.  s. 


A  CHAMPION  ENGLISH  GUERNSEY. 

The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  gives  a  picture  of 
the  cow  Mountain  Maid  2nd,  which  v^on  first  and  Cham¬ 
pion  prizes  at  the  London  Dairy  Show.  This  animal 
is  considered  about  the  finest  type  of  the  Guernsey 
cow  to  be  found  in  England.  She  seems  a  little  heavy 
and  beefy  for  the  type  most  of  our  American  breeders 
are  working  for. 

The  Guernsey  cattle  have  always  been  popular  as 
practical  dairy  workers.  They  have  never  been 
boomed  or  pushed  like  the  Jerseys,  but  they  always 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  whenever  they  are 
tested.  The  .Jerseys  beat  them  out  of  sight  at  the 
Chicago  test.  With  the  vastly  greater  number  of 
.lerseys  in  the  country  it  was,  of  course,  much  easier 
to  select  25  or  30  good  individuals  than  from  the  much 
smaller  total  number  of  Guernseys.  The  Guernsey 
breeders  claim  that  even  this  test  shows  that  their 
cattle  are  the  most  economical  dairy  cows.  In  figuring 
out  the  profit  side  of  this  test,  the  butter  was  figured 
at  over  45  cents  a  pound.  The  Guernsey  men  claim 
that  if  it  were  figured  at  20  or  25  cents — the  prices 
obt?  ined  by  ordinary  farmers — the  Guernseys  would 
make  the  better  showing,  as  they  made  a  pound  of 
butter  for  less  than  either  the  .lerseys  or  Short-horns. 

It  is  well  enough  to  look  at  the  facts  in  the  case.  In 
the  30  day  test  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 

.Jerseys.  (Juernseys.  Short-horns. 

Pounds  of  milk .  IS'Jil  JiJ.SlS  15.K18 

Pounds  of  Duller .  8S7  724  (itiz 

Costotfood .  $111. 24  $'.)?. 77  $104.f.'> 

Cost  per  pound  01  Dimer  ...  0.183  0.128  0.158 

As  between  the  .lerseys  and  Guernseys,  the  latter 


made  the  cheaper  pound  of  butter,  but  the  Jerseys 
made  considerably  more  from  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  milk.  The  prices  at  which  this  butter  was  credited, 
were  .461  cents  for  Jersey,  .455  for  Guernsey  and  .459 
for  Short-horn. 

In  the  90-day  test,  the  records  for  the  entire  herds 
were  as  follows  : 

.Jerseys.  Guernseys.  Short-horns. 


I’ounds  of  milk .  73  4*8  01781  60,263 

Pounds  ot  butter .  4./13  3.300  2  890 

Cost  of  food .  $587.14  $484.14  $501.19 


There  are  the  figures.  Those  who  desire  to  figure  the 
butter  out  at  20  or  25  cents  may  do  so. 


REAL  VALUE  OF  THE  BABCOCK  TEST. 

WHAT  IT  WII.D  AND  WHAT  IT  WILD  NOT  DO. 

The  Babcock  test  has  now  been  In  use  a  number  of  years,  and  Its 
value  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  determined. 

Just  what  Is  Us  place  In  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  7 

Uow  often  must  It  be  used  In  order  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
cow's  value  1 

In  buying  »-cow  by  the  Babcock  test,  would  a  single  test  satisfy  you? 

How  Often  to  Test. 

With  the  Babcock  test  properly  operated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  scales,  the  dairyman  can  tell  just  how 
much  butter  fat  each  cow  in  his  herd  produces  during 
the  period  the  cows  are  tested.  To  arrive  at  perfect 
accuracy,  the  milk  must  all  be  weighed,  and  a  sample 
taken  from  each  milking.  Prom  these  samples,  a  com¬ 
posite  test  may  be  made  once  a  week  or  once  in  two 
weeks  as  may  be  convenient.  The  samples  may  be 
kept  from  getting  thick  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
bichromate  of  potash.  Care  should  be  taken  all  the 
way  through  to  get  a  correct  sample  of  each  milking 
by  having  the  milk  thoroughly  mixed.  The  same  care 
should  be  used  when  the  samples  for  the  test  bottles 
are  taken. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  which  cows  in  a 


herd  are  profitable  and  which  are  not,  the  dairyman 
can  approximate  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  by  testing  occasionally.  Occe  a  month,  or  even 
as  few  as  three  times  during  the  season,  if  the  amount 
of  milk  is  known,  will  do  very  well.  But  whenever 
cows  are  tested,  a  sample  should  be  taken  from  more 
than  one  milking.  The  variation  in  fat  from  one 
milking  to  another  is  often  considerable — sometimes 
one  per  cent  or  more.  I  once  had  morning’s  milk  from 
one  cow  test  two  per  cent  and  her  night’s  milk  test 
five  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  case, 
but  there  is  almost  always  some  difference  ;  sometimes 
the  night’s  milk  is  the  best  and  sometimes  the  morn¬ 
ing’s.  I  do  not  consider  a  test  of  much  value  unless  a 
sample  is  taken  from  at  least  two  consecutive  milk¬ 
ings,  and  I  think  it  much  better  to  take  samples  from 
several.  In  testing  the  cows  on  my  farm,  I  have 
adopted  the  rule  to  test  at  least  three  times  during  the 
year,  and  at  each  testing  to  take  samples  from  10  con¬ 
secutive  milkings  or  for  five  days. 

If  I  were  buying  cows  by  the  Babcock  test,  I  would 
want  samples  from  more  than  one  milking,  or  I 
would  not  give  a  cent  for  it.  Now  I  suppose  the 
reader  is  saying  that  if  it  is  so  much  work  to  find  out 
the  value  of  a  cow  by  the  Babcock  test,  it  will  not  pay 
to  get  one.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  never  got  any 
useful  knowledge  without  some  labor  and  expense, 
and  I  never  got  any  that  paid  better  on  the  investment 
than  that  which  I  obtained  by  the  use  of  that  little 
instrument.  If  one  uses  it  faithfully,  he  will  be  won¬ 
derfully  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  his  cows  which 
he  supposed  were  his  best  ones  on  account  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  they  gave,  were 
his  poorest  ones  and  not  pay¬ 
ing  their  board  because  their 
miik  is  so  deficient  in  butter 
fat ;  while  some  cows  which 
ho  had  considered  rather  poor 
ones,  were  the  ones  paying  the 
largest  profit,  c.  p.  goodhich. 
.Jefferson  County,  Wis. 

The  Babcock  Test  as  a  Check 

The  use  of  the  Babcock  test 
in  a  dairy  is  to  ascertain  the 
individual  value  of  each  cow, 
without  the  trouble  of  churn¬ 
ing  each  mess  by  itself  over 
and  over  to  verify  or  invalidate 
the  first  trial.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Babcock  test,  this 
was  all  changed.  The  test 
was  simple,  easy  to  be  made, 
inexpensive,  and  what  was 
more,  dealt  with  the  fats  alone 
of  the  milk  and  not  with  any 
of  the  other  solids.  This  made 
it  perfectly  easy  to  calculate, 
necessitated  the  using  of  only 
a  single  fluid  ounce  at  a  time 
of  the  mess  of  milk,  and  inter¬ 
fered  in  no  way  with  the  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  milk  in  its  place 
for  buttermaking.  The  test 
showed  the  fats  in  the  milk,  water  free,  and  no  other 
solids,  and  put  each  cow  upon  her  own  merits  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  told  in  10  minutes  which  cow  gave  three-per¬ 
cent  and  which  five-per-cent  milk,  and  that  the  50 
pounds  of  one  cow  might  have  no  more  butter  in  it  than 
the  30  pounds  of  a  smaller  cow.  It  told  more,  that 
the  addition  of  richer  food  to  make  richer  milk  re¬ 
sulted  in  only  a  trifling  disturbance  of  the  solids  that 
in  a  few  days  settled  back  to  the  normal  per  cent.  As 
a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  30-pounds-of-milk-a- 
day  cow  will  give  the  best  milk  with  quite  as  much 
fat  in  it  as  in  the  larger  yields  ;  in  this  the  test  is  a 
great  leveler  of  “  claims”  made  for  prodigious  yields 
of  milk  rich  in  total  fats.  It  is  along  this  line  that  the 
test  will  do  a  great  work  in  promoting  good  dairying. 
All  recent  investigations  go  to  prove  the  practical 
working  of  the  Babcock  test,  that  there  are  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  casein  in  milk  for  each  pound  of 
fat,  and  so  the  man  who  desires  to  have  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducing  the  greatest  amount  of  cheese  to  the  amount 
of  milk,  must  have  a  dairy  that  gives  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  flow  of  milk,  rich  in  fat.  The  larger  the  average 
yields,  and  the  closer  these  yields  approach  the  five-per¬ 
cent  fat  line,  the  greater  the  value  for  cheese.  The 
Babcock  teils  this  in  advance,  as  no  other  method  can, 
with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  what  is  more,  in  a  few 
moments’  tim3,  and  at  an  expense  of  only  a  few  cents. 

It  is  not  wise  to  take  a  single  test  as  indicating 
what  a  cow  will  do,  for  this  test  applied  each  day  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant — but  varying — 
change  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  fat  and  solid 
contents  of  the  milk  of  the  individual  cow  ;  the  single 
test  might  be  taken  when  the  fat  per  cent  was  at  a 
high  or  a  very  low  marking,  and  so  would  overrate  or 
underestimate  a  cow’s  actual  worth.  It  is  best  to 
take  at  least  weekly  averages  of  the  milk  produced, 
and  base  the  estimates  on  this.  Since  the  composite 
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method  of  takinjjf  samples  for  10  days  at  a  time,  treat¬ 
ing  these  combined  samples  first  with  diluted  potash 
or  other  substances  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  milk, 
then  taking  a  sample  from  this  and  “  Babcocking"  it, 
and  multiplying  the  result  by  10,  the  testing  of  single 
cows,  or  herds  for  that  matter,  has  been  wonderfully 
simplified.  No  reason  exists  why  the  man  who  is 
engaged  in  butter  or  cheese  making  should  not  know 
the  exact  individual  merit  of  each  cow,  and  thus  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  knowing  which  of  hi6  cows  are 
making  the  money  and  which  are  the  boarders.  Qiven 
a  correct  sample  of  milk  and  a  good  manipulation  of 
the  test,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Babcock  test  has  a 
place  in  every  dairy,  and  is  a  check  on  every  person 
who  makes  butter  and  cheese.  john  gould. 


A  LOW-COST  CEMENT  FLOOR. 

CHKAPEB  AND  BKTTBR  THAN  BOARDS. 

The  first  cement  fioor  I  ever  laid  was  in  my  dwelling 
house  cellar,  22  years  ago  last  fall.  It  is  as  solid 
and  good  to-day  as  ever.  Farmers  generally  wish  to 
know  the  cost  first.  As  nearly  as  I  can  figure,  the 
money  outlay  for  material  does  not  exceed  2}^  cents 
per  square  foot. 

How  the  Material  is  Prepared. 

Fresh  Akron  cement  and  good  coarse  gravel  are 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  cement  to  3}^ 
parts  gravel.  There  should  be  enough  sand  (say 
about  one-fifth)  in  the  gravel,  so  that  when  mixed 
with  the  eement  it  will  bind  the  whole  together  solid. 
Gravel  as  it  is  usually  dug  from  the  pits,  will  contain 
enough  sand.  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  sand  is 
such  that  if  sifted  from  the  gravel,  it  will  make  good 
plastering  mortar  and  is  not  quicksand  ;  this  is  a  very 
important  point.  The  gravel  should  not  contain 
stones  more  than  1%  inch  thick.  Mix  the  gravel 
and  cement  thoroughly  dry,  seven  shovels  gravel  and 
two  of  cement.  This  is  for  coarse  gravel  not  more 
than  one-fourth  sand  ;  more  cement  will  be  required 
for  fine  gravel.  After  getting  a  good  pile  well  mixed 
dry,  care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  mixture  is  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  (no  dry  lumps),  and  about  the  consistency 
of  good  plastering  mortar  when  ready  to  put  on  the 
lath.  It  will  take  two  or  three  good  hands  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  bring  the  cement  to  one  man  to  lay  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distance  it  has  to  be  carried. 

How  to  Lay  the  Floor. 

For  a  common  house  cellar  or  any  other  place  not 
exposed  to  frost,  if  the  soil  be  firm,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  grade  it  level— sloping  a  very  little  to  one 
side  to  faciiitate  cleaning — taking  care  to  fill  all  de¬ 
pressions  with  clay  and  tramp  down  solid.  If  the 
bottom  is  springy,  it  is  better  to  lay  some  tile  just  low 
enough  so  that  the  tops  will  be  level  with  the  grad¬ 
ing,  taking  care  that  they  connect  with  drains.  I  use 
a  good  strong  ditching  shovel  and  a  brick  trowel  to 
lay  the  cement.  If  there  be  any  slope  to  the  grading, 
begin  at  the  upper  side,  lay  down  a  good  straight  2x4 
inch  scantling  flatwise  20  inches  from  the  wall  and 
parallel  with  it ;  fill  in  this  space  between  the  wall 
and  scantling  with  the  wet  cement  and  pound  down 
solid  with  the  back  of  a  shovel,  settling  all  the  coarse 
gravel  and  stone  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  layer. 
This  will  force  the  fine  sand  and  cement  to  the  top  ; 
level  with  the  shovel  to  the  top  of  the  scantling,  and 
then  smooth  off  with  the  trowel.  This  makes  the 
floor  two  inches  thick.  Now  move  the  scantling  out 
another  20  inches  and  proceed  as  before,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  is  laid.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
the  cement  staying  in  its  place  when  moving  the 
scantling  if  it  is  mixed  right. 

How  Long  WiJl  it  Last? 

I  knew  ttiis  cement  was  all  right  for  house  cellars, 
grain  barns  and  cisterns,  for  I  had  thoroughly  tried 
it ;  but  I  was  a  little  troubled  about  its  use  for  stables 
and  liquid  manure,  when  four  years  ago  last  autumn 
I  overhauled  my  horse  stables,  box  stalls  and  cow 
stable,  and  built  on  adjoining  them  a  building  two 
stories  high,  the  lower  story  to  be  used  for  storing 
manure  as  it  was  thrown  from  the  stables  and  box 
stalls.  However,  I  chanced  it,  and  laid  the  whole 
floor,  30x75  feet,  with  this  cement.  I  have  watched 
it  with  considerable  anxiety  from  year  to  year  since. 

It  seems  to  have  grown  harder  and  harder,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  not  a  drop  of  liquid  goes  through  it.  I 
have  looked  carefully  for  any  cracks  or  flaws ;  none 
has  appeared  except  in  one  place  in  the  angle  near 
the  walls,  where  the  watering  of  stock  is  done.  I 
noticed  last  year  when  we  cleaned  out  the  manure 
that  the  floor  had  cracked  off  from  the  side  wall  for 
three  feet  or  so.  This,  I  think,  was  owing  to  a  slight 
settling  either  of  the  floor  or  wall  at  that  point,  as  it 
was  filled  in  some  at  that  place  with  small  stones  to 
give  the  floor  a  slope  away  from  the  watering  trough. 
This  was  very  quickly  and  easily  repaired. 


The  Advantages  Summed  Up. 

A  number  of  advantages  are  to  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  these  floors.  Cheapness.  I  fear  a  good  many 
have  been  deterred  by  the  probable  cost ;  2)^  cents 
per  square  foot  for  material  is  only  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  good  hemlock  plank  and  scantling.  One  can 
do  all  the  work  at  odd  spells  when  work  is  not  press¬ 
ing,  with  ordinary  farm  hands.  I  have  done  all  of 
mine  in  this  way.  You  will  have  a  floor  that  will  last 
indefinitely,  for  about  one-half  the  cost  of  a  poor 
hemlock  floor  that  will  last  only  a  few  years. 

Such  a  floor  is  rat  proof,  which  is  no  small  advan¬ 
tage.  I  would  not  have  the  rats  harboring  and 
burrowing  under  my  floors  for  a  good  deal ;  espe¬ 
cially  in  my  house  cellar.  Such  floors  also  prevent  the 
pollution  of  wells  and  springs  of  water,  which  is  the 
direct  cause  of  fevers,  diphtheria,  etc.  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  They  are  much  easier  to  keep  clean  ;  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  cellars.  They  absolutely  prevent 
the  waste  of  manure.  My  stables  and  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  14  X  75  feet  join,  so  that  we  throw  the  manure 
directly  into  the  latter  with  but  one  handling.  This 
manpre  part  is  all  tight,  with  plenty  of  glass  windows. 
My  colts  and  cows — a  part  of  them  at  a  time — are 
allowed  to  run  on  this  manure  night  and  day,  which 
effectually  prevents  all  escape  of  ammonia  and  renders 
the  air  wholesome  at  all  times.  Doors  are  provided 
every  three  feet,  opening  into  the  barnyard,  so  as  to 
load  manure  directly  on  wagons  or  sleighs. 

This  cement  is  made  at  Akron,  N.  Y.,  is  put  up  in 
good  tight  barrels,  and  sells  at  retail  for  $1.25  per 
single  barrel,  or  $1.20  for  5  to  10  or  more  barrels..  It 
sets  quickly,  but  requires  some  time  to  thoroughly 
harden,  and  is  better  to  be  covered  with  damp  straw 
for  some  time  after  being  laid,  or  in  case  of  horse 
stable,  a  cheap  temporary  board  floor  ;  one  may  then 
use  at  once.  For  a  wagon  house  or  grain  barn,  fill  in 
with  a  foot  of  cobblestones  and  then  lay  cement. 
One  is  then  safe  from  frost,  and  there  is  no  harbor 
for  rats,  skunks,  mice,  etc.  If  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  adopt  this  one  improvement  in 
farm  buildings,  the  pecuniary  gain,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  would  be  almost  beyond  computation. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  A.,  y.  v.  b. 


«  UNCLE  SAM  AND  HIS  CASH.” 


HOW  MUCH  IN  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  20,  under  the  caption. 
Uncle  Sam’s  Cash,  gives  as  facts  a  set  of  figures  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  misleading.  The  table  makes 
the  per  capita  amount  in  circulation  increase  from 
decade  to  decade  until,  in  1892,  the  per  capita  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  was  $24.44.  Let  us  examine 
the  real  facts  in  the  case.  On  page  111  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury’s  report  for  1892  he  says  that : 

The  amoant  of  money  coined  and  Issued  In  the  U.  S.  is.... $2, 872,599  501 
And  that  the  amount  now  In  the  Treasury  Is .  771, 2521314 

Which  would  leave  outside  of  the  Treasury . 11,601,347,187 

thus  counting  as  in  active  circulation  every  dollar  ever 
coined  or  issued  that  has  not  been  redeemed  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Now  let  us  see  ;  the  National 
Bank  Law  says  that  banks  in  reserve  cities  shall  keep 
25  per  cent  of  their  deposits  and  issues  in  reserve,  and 
the  country  banks  15  per  cent  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  money  cannot  go  into  circulation  except  as  the 
banks  reduce  their  circulation  or  deposits. 

On  page  155  of  the  Comptroller’s  report  for  1892,  he 
reports  the  reserves  held  by  National  banks  alone  to 
be  $570,953,219.  Any  fair  minded  man  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  this  amount  should  bo  deducted  from  the 
$1,601,347,187  that  the  Treasurer’s  report  says  was  in 
circulation ;  this  would  leave  $1,030,393,948  if  there 
were  no  other  banks  to  lock  up  money  through  a  busi¬ 
ness  reserve.  On  page  81  of  the  Comptroller’s  report  it 
is  stated  that  there  were  over  5,000  other  banks  than 
National  banks  which  had  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$2,911,594,571.  It  is  not  unfair  to  figure  that  these 
banks  held  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  their  deposits  as 
a  business  reserve  ;  this  would  amount  to  $582,318,914 
that  certainly  could  not  be  in  circulation  and  should 
be  deducted  from  the  $1,030,393,948,  which  would  leave 
but  $448,075,034  that  could  possibly  be  in  circulation 
among  about  67,000,000  of  people  or  a  per  capita  circu¬ 
lation  of  only  $6.68  in  1892.  If  I  had  the  figures  for 
January,  1894,  they  would  probably  not  differ  materi¬ 
ally  from  those  of  1892. 


KKCAPITULATION. 


General  stock  coined  or  Issned 
July  1.  1892 . 


,  as  per  Government  report 


Money  In  United  States  Treasury  as  per  state¬ 


ment  July  1,  Treasurer's  report . $771,252,314 

Hold  as  reserve  by  National  banks .  570,953,219 

Held  as  business  reserve  by  other  banks .  682,318,914 


$2,372,699,501 


Amount  not  In  circulation. 


$1,924  524,447 


Deducted  from  total  issued  leaves  in  circulation . 

Divided  among  67,000,000  gives  as  per  capita  circulation... 


$448,075,054 

$6.68 


In  the  above  statement  I  have  made  no  deduction 
for  the  vast  sum  of  paper  money  that  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed  by  fire  or  in  other  ways,  or  for  the  gold 
and  silver  money  which  has  been  lost  or  melted  up  for 
other  purposes  while  out  among  the  people  during  the 
last  30  years.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 


proved  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  to-day  to 
exceed  $5  per  capita  of  real  money  in  circulation,  and 
yet  people  do  not  seem  to  understand  why  prices  of 
all  things  have  gone  down,  down,  down. 


WEBSTER  EDMUNDS. 


R-  N.-Y. — In  order  to  understand  what  we  are  talk¬ 


ing  about,  we  repeat  the  figures  previously  given  : 


Amount  of  Amount  In 
Vent,  money  In  U.  8.  circulation. 

1860.. ..  $442,102,477  $435,407,252 

1870.. ..  722.868,461  675,212,794 

1880.. ..  1,206,929,197  973,382,228 

1890.. ..  2,144,226,159  1,429,251,270 


PODulatlon  Money  Circulation. 
Junel.  per  capita,  per  capita. 
31,443.321  $14.06  $13.85 

38,568  371  18.73  17.50 

60.155.783  24.04  19.41 

62,622,260  34.24  22.82 


In  1892  the  money  had  increased  to  $36.21  per  capita, 
or  $24.44  per  capita  in  circulation.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  the  amount  of  money  per  capita  has  greatly 
increased,  the  proportionate  amount  out  of  circulation 
is  also  much  greater.  Again,  this  per  capita  amount 
is  very  misleading,  since  the  banks  and  a  few  very  rich 
families  control  a  larger  proportion  than  ever  of  the 
actual  cash.  As  to  the  different  kinds  of  money  in 
circulation,  the  following  table  shows  that : 


Gold  coin . 

Silver  dollars . 

Subsidiary  silver . 

Gold  certificates . 

Sliver  certificates . 

CurrencT  certificates  (act  of  1872) 

United  States  notes . 

National  bank  notes . 

Fractional  currency . 

State  banknotes . 


1872. 

$25,000,000 


346,168,680 

329,0.37,005 

36,402,929 

1,700,935 


1892. 

$408,568,824 

66.817,462 

63,293,704 

141,093,619 

326.693,466 

29.840,000 

407.818,596 

167,221,517 


From  this  we  see  how  our  money  has  changed.  Most 
of  our  present  cash  is  of  kinds  not  known  20  years  ago. 
As  to  the  money  actually  circulating  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  we  have  referred  the  matter  to  persons 
who  ought  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  financial  expert. 
Senator  W.  A.  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  has  this  to  say : 


Editoes  Rural  New-yokkkr: 

Dear  Sir— The  report  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1893,  at  page 
132,  shows  reserves  held  by  National  banks,  October  3  of  that  year  of 
$513,910,270.  The  same  report,  page  7,  gives  "  cash  on  hand  ”  In  all 
other  banks  as  $205,645,203;  and  in  a  table  at  page  240,  "  cash  and  cash 
Items  ”  In  these  other  banks  are  put  at  3137,026,652. 

How  the  difference  between  these  two  statements  Is  to  be  accounted 
for  I  do  not  know.  But  taking  the  smaller  number,  and  we  have 

In  National  banks . $513,910,270 

In  other  banks .  137,024.652 


Total . 

The  statistical  abstract  for  1893  puts  the 

July  1, 1893,  at . 

Deduct . 


. $650,936,932 

aggregate  circulation 

. $1,596,701,245 

.  650,936.932 


Leaving  a  balance  of .  $945,764,313 

In  treasuries  of  States,  cities,  counties  and  other  municipalities.  It 
la  safe  to  say  there  are  held  $250,000,000.  This  would  leave  In  actual 
circulation,  $695,764,313.  Respectfully,  w.  A.  PKFEaa. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refers  us  to  the  same 
report  and  figures  that  Senator  Peffer  has  quoted, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  other  authorities  are 
not  quoted.  These  figures  may  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  and  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
As  to  the  money  so  held,  the  following  note  will 
be  of  interest : 

I  am  not  able  to  state  what  amount  of  money  Is  held  In  reserve  by 
the  banks,  but  think  It  must  be  about  $400,000,000.  This  money  Is  Just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  active  circulation  of  the  country  as  that  carried 
In  the  pockets  of  individuals,  perhaps  more  so,  as  the  checks  dally 
drawn  by  depositors  and  deposited  again  In  bank  far  exceed  the 
amount  of  money  apparently  lying  Idle  In  the  vaults  of  the  banks. 

President  Market  and  Fulton  Bank,  N.  Y.  B.  ba  ylbs. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WhatWas  the  Matter  with  These  Oows  P 
F.  H,  L„  Elk  View,  Pa. — Several  years  ago,  I  bought 
a  Jersey  heifer  carrying  her  first  calf,  and  also  a 
Guernsey  with  her  first  calf.  I  kept  the  Jersey  until 
after  she  had  her  third  calf.  While  carrying  this,  in 
middle  of  the  winter,  she  went  off  her  feed  all  at  once, 
got  down  in  the  barnyard  and  could  not  get  up  for  two 
days.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  her  hind 
parts.  She  did  not  eat  or  drink  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  gradually  came  back  apparently  all  right.  I 
sold  her  a  year  after.  I  understand  she  has  similar 
attacks  nearly  every  year.  She  makes  10  to  12  pounds 
of  butter  per  week.  After  the  Guernsey  had  her 
fourth  calf,  and  after  I  had  sold  the  Jersey,  she  went 
partially  off  her  feed,  got  thin,  had  something  like  the 
garget,  and  finally  broke  out  in  little  sores  over  her 
udder.  I  dried  her  off,  fed  her  up  as  best  I  could, 
and  a  butcher  in  Philadelphia  bought  her.  He 
said  her  lung  had  grown  fast  to  her  side  and  that  she 
would  not  have  lived  a  great  length  of  time.  She  had 
been  dull  for  some  time,  but  revived  and  seemed  in 
good  health  except  that  she  would  not  eat  fast  at  all. 
I  bought  another  young  cow,  and  in  the  winter  she 
went  off  her  feed  a  little,  but  soon  revived.  The  next 
winter,  I  bought  another  Jersey  about  six  years  old, 
and  in  winter  she  went  off  her  feed  altogether  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  gradually  came  back.  She 
would  shiver  and  seemed  stiff  and  grunted  a  good 
deal ;  did  not  want  to  be  rubbed  or  pressed  on  her 
back  at  all,  and  she  got  over  it  in  about  two  weeks.  I 
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sold  her  in  the  summer,  and  I  don’t  think  there  has 
been  anything  wrong  with  her  since.  The  next  fall, 

I  sold  the  other  one  that  had  been  but  little  affected. 
Both  of  these  I  sold  to  one  man,  and  I  think  they  have 
been  all  right.  I  bought  another  common  cow,  and  in 
winter  when  put  in  the  stable,  she  got  the  same  trou¬ 
ble  while  suckling  her  calf  some  three  weeks  old.  She 
would  grunt,  did  not  want  her  back  touched,  would 
not  eat  much  for  two  weeks,  and  seemed  chilled.  I 
sold  her  with  her  calf. 

Last  December  I  bought  a  large,  strong  cow  part 
Jersey  and  the  very  picture  of  health.  Last  February, 
she  went  off  her  feed,  was  chilly,  and  grunted,  hunched 
up  her  back  and  did  not  want  it  touched.  In  about 
three  weeks  she  apparently  came  back  all  right  and  I 
have  her  yet.  I  did  not  put  her  out  on  pasture  until 
June  20,  I  cut  grass  for  her  and  gave  her  meal,  and 
about  two  days  before  I  turned  her  out  she  went  off 
her  feed  and  acted  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  others. 
She  would  not  eat  or  drink  for  two  days  and  grunts  a 
little.  She  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  life,  or  care  to 
move.  She  is  now  gradually  improving.  All  these 
cows  fell  off  in  their  milk  while  unwell,  of  course,  and 
came  back  again  ;  and  all  of  the  milk  was  good  except 
the  one  that  had  the  garget — at  least  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being  good.  All  these  cows  had  good, 
clean  feed,  corn  and  oats,  and  bran  at  different  times 
through  the  winter,  beets,  turnips  and  sweet  apples, 
and  sometimes  mixed  feed,  never  more  than  six  quarts 
of  feed  at  a  meal.  They  had  good  water  every  day, 
pumped  from  a  well  at  our  house  into  a  half  barrel  and 
conveyed  from  this  through  a  galvanized  pipe  into 
another  half  barrel  at  the  barn  that  sits  in  the  division 
between  the  two  cows.  I  never  kept  more  than  two 
at  a  time.  In  summer  I  staked  them  out,  always  on 
good  clean  ground.  What  was  wrong,  the  cause  and 
how  should  it  be  guarded  against  ? 

The  first  cow  I  owned  after  I  moved  here  more  than 
15  years  ago,  was  common  stock.  I  owned  her  two 
winters  and  one  summer,  and  sold  her  in  June  the 
second  summer.  Less  than  two  months  after  I  sold 
her  she  began  giving  thick  milk,  her  udder  got  hard 
and  her  teats  and  udder  broke  out  in  sores.  She  acted 
very  much  Jike  the  Guernsey.  1  think  it  very  strange 
that  every  cow  I  have  owned  for  15  years,  or  since 
being  here  (and  the  only  ones  I  have  had  in  my  life) 
should  be  affected.  I  have  been  buying  my  hay  from 
different  farmers  each  year,  and  sometimes  several 
miles  apart.  It  can’t  be  in  the  feed  or  water. 

Ans. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble,  in  the 
main,  is  in  the  care  and  diet  of  the  cows.  In  two  or  three 
cases,  you  give  symptoms  characteristic  of  indigestion 
or  impaction  as  from  overfeeding  on  grain.  In  the  first 
case  of  the  Jersey,  if  she  was  not  very  thin  in  flesh, 
she  was  probably  injured  in  some  way.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  evidently  had  tuberculosis,  so  that  your  cows  have 
not  all  suffered  from  quite  the  same  trouble.  Possibly 
tuberculosis  may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the 
other  cases  ;  the  symptoms  given  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  enable  me  to  give  a  positive  diagnosis.  By 
way  of  prevention  or  treatment,  I  can  only  advise  ex¬ 
ercising  a  little  more  care,  if  possible,  in  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Possibly  you  feed  too  much  grain.  If  the  trou¬ 
ble  occur  again,  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the  best 
veterinarian  at  hand,  or  a  successful  dairyman,  so  that 
they  can  personally  examine  the  animals  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  to  ascertain  wherein  lies  the  trouble. 

F.  L.  K. 

A  Bad  Case  of  G-areret. 

M.  T.  S.  {No  Address.) — About  a  month  ago,  one- 
quarter  of  the  bag  of  one  of  my  best  cows  began  to 
swell,  and  the  milk  seemed  to  turn  to  water.  A  few 
days  after,  she  gave  curdy  milk,  and  did  so  for  about 
two  weeks  ;  then  she  seemed  to  get  better.  Now  one 
other  quarter,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  half,  is  acting 
in  a  like  manner.  Can  I  do  something  to  save  these 
parts  of  the  udder  ?  As  she  was  bred  to  a  Guernsey 
bull  (she  being  about  three-fourths  Jersey),  is  it  likely 
that  she  will  transmit  the  weakness  to  her  offspring  ? 

Axs. — The  inflammation  of  the  udder  is  due  either 
to  an  injury  or  to  some  fault  in  the  care  or  diet  of  the 
cow.  Frequent  bathing  with  hot  water,  followed  by 
camphorated  spirit  or  belladonna  ointment,  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  inflammation.  If  the  inflammation  is  severe 
or  persistent,  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  given  to 
advantage,  to  open  the  bowels  ;  and  25  to  30  drops  of 
tincture  of  aconite  with  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter, 
given  three  or  four  times  daily.  Feed  sparingly  on  a 
laxative  diet  until  the  garget  has  disappeared.  It  is 
not  likely  that  she  will  transmit  the  tendency  to  her 
offspring.  f.  l.  k. 

liook  at  this  Mare’s  Bridle. 

W.  F.f  Maryville,  Mo. — My  driving  mare,  seven  years 
of  age,  appears  all  right  in  every  way  until  put  into 
the  harness.  She  then  begins  to  toss  and  shake  her 
head,  sometimes  almost  frantically.  Veterinarians 
cannot  discover  the  cause,  but  think  it  a  brain  trouble. 
The  mare  has  no  bad  habits,  is  gentle  and  a  fine 
traveler.  She  had  an  attack  of  the  mange  lately,  but 
that  has  yielded  to  remedies  applied,  and  she  appears 


sound  in  every  way.  She  has  been  in  pasture,  with 
an  occasional  feed  of  grain.  She  is  a  valuable  animal, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  lose  the  use  of  her  through  the 
summer  months. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  apparently  due  either  to  an  ill- 
fitting  or  uncomfortable  bridle  or  bit,  or  to  a  habit 
acquired  from  nervousness  or  the  previous  use  of  an 
ill-fitting  bridle.  Examine  the  bridle  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  comfortable  on  the  mare’s  head.  Then  try  it  both 
with  and  without  the  bit ;  or  try  another  style  of 
bridle.  In  this  way  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  any  part 
of  the  harness  annoys  the  mare.  If  the  cause  of  the 
annoyance  can  be  ascertained,  it  only  remains  to 
change  or  remove  the  part ;  otherwise,  I  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  place  the  mare  with  a  good  trainer,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  habit,  if  possible. 

F.  L.  K. 

Insects  on  Hollyhocks. 

N.  A.  W.,  Alpowa,  Wash. — I  inclose  some  live  in¬ 
sects,  large  and  small,  they  were  found  together  on  a 
hollyhock  plant  and  have  nearly  destroyed  the  plants. 
What  are  they  ? 

Ans. — These  hollyhock  pests  belong  to  two  widely 
separated  and  distinct  species  of  insects ;  one  was  a 
Chrysomelid  beetle  (Chrysomela  sigmoides),  and  the 
other  a  curious  sucking  insect  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Tingids  or  Lace  flies,  and  christened  Corythuca 
fuscigera  by  the  “  bug-hunter.”  The  beetles  are 
about  as  large  and  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Colorado 
beetle,  but  are  of  a  light,  greenish  yellow  color  and 
curiously  marked  with  curved  black  stripes.  The 
beetles  and  their  early  grub  or  larval  stage  feed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Colorado  beetle ;  in  fact  the 
beetle  is  closely  related  to  the  well-known  potato  pest. 
Nothing  has  been  recorded  of  the  early  stages  of  this 
hollyhock  pest.  The  correspondent  can  doubtless 
find  the  grubs  and  possibly  the  eggs  on  the  plants  ; 
the  grubs  will  resemble  in  shape,  but  probably  not  in 
color  those  of  the  potato  beetle ;  and  the  eggs  are 
doubtless  laid  in  masses  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Spraying  with  the  arsenites  will  keep  this  beetle  pest 
in  check,  but  it  will  have  but  little  if  any  effect  on 
the  other  pest  for  the  Lace  fly  is  a  sucking  insect  and 
the  poisons  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  Lace  flies  are 
small,  flat  insects,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  reticulated  and  gauze-like  structure  of 
their  wing-covers  gives  these  insects  such  a  character¬ 
istic  appearance  that  they  need  only  to  be  once  seen 
to  be  recognized  in  the  future.  They  often  occur  in 
great  numbers  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Their  eggs  are  laid  in  groups  on  the  leaves  in  the 
spring,  by  females  which  have  hibernated  under 
leaves  and  other  rubbish.  The  eggs  are  very  minute 
and  resemble  the  frustum  of  a  cone  with  a  porous  lid. 
The  young  insects  resemble  the  adults  in  shape,  but 
often  have  many  spines  projecting  from  the  body,  so 
that  they  have  been  compared  to  the  lobe  of  a  prickly 
cactus.  The  young  shed  their  skins  from  time  to 
time  and  these  cast-off  “  clothes  ”  stick  to  the  leave 
and  so  nearly  resemble  the  living  insects  as  often  to 
give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  being  much  more 
seriously  infested  than  it  really  is.  This  Lace  fly  pest 
may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion 
or  resin  wash.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  these 
substances  too  strong,  for  the  hollyhock  may  be  quite 
susceptible  to  their  action.  The  burning  of  all  leaves 
and  rubbish  in  the  fall  and  spring  might  prove  an 
effective  means  of  destroying  the  hibernating  insects. 

M,  V.  8LIN6EBLAND. 

The  Use  of  Kainit  in  Germany. 

J.  H.  S.,  New  York. — In  accounts  of  German  and 
French  farming,  I  notice  that  most  farmers  use  kainit 
for  their  supply  of  potash,  while  farmers  in  this 
country  are  advised  to  use  muriate.  Why  is  this  ? 

Ans. — The  reason  why  kainit  is  used  in  Germany  in 
preference  to  concentrated  salts,  is  simply  because  it 
is  cheaper.  Potash  in  the  form  of  kainit  is  much 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  material.  Of 
course,  the  greater  distance  it  has  to  be  shipped,  the 
more  expensive  it  becomes,  until  a  point  is  reached, 
where  it  ceases  to  be  as  cheap  a  source  of  potash  as 
the  muriate.  In  the  United  States,  muriate  of  potash 
is  the  cheapest  source  of  potash  in  every  State  except 
two ;  these  are  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  ;  in  each  of 
these  kainit  is  cheaper  than  the  muriate.  In  Mary¬ 
land,  the  pfice  of  potash  in  kainit  comes  very  near  to 
the  price  in  the  form  of  muriate.  The  further  you  go 
from  the  coast,  the  more  the  kainit  will  cost.  In  Min¬ 
nesota,  for  example,  a  pound  of  potash  in  the  form  of 
kainit  will  cost  7.52  cents,  while  in  muriate  the  cost  is 
only  5.13  cents  per  pound,  and  in  sulphate  of  potash, 
six  cents.  The  reason  why  such  large  quantities  of 
kainit  are  used  in  Germany  is  because  agriculture  is 
conducted  on  a  more  rational  basis.  The  farmers 
there  are  receiving  much  larger  returns  from  the  same 
acreage  than  here,  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  are 
used,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  also  better.  The 
consumption  of  kainit  last  year  in  Germany  alone  was 
420,000  tons.  B.  van  henff. 


Burs  in  the  Peas. 

W.  H.  O.,  Cleveland,  0. — I  send  a  few  pods  of  the 
Advance  pea.  One  or  more  peas  in  each  pod  has  what 
looks  like  the  prick  of  a  pin,  but  if  the  skin  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  back,  it  discloses  a  cavity  with  a  green 
worm  tucked  away  inside.  In  some  cases,  they  may 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  a  glass  makes  them 
look  rather  unpalatable.  I  also  find  that  there  are 
many  little  yellow  insects  on  the  vines  and  pods,  and 
very  often  find  them  with  the  glass,  half  under  the 
skin,  and  in  several  cases  I  found  them  inside  the  pod, 
but  somewhat  changed  in  appearance  ;  so  I  conclude 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  worm.  I  also  find 
some  of  the  insects,  but  not  so  many,  on  the  American 
Wonder.  I  have  torn  up  the  Advance  vines  with 
bushels  of  peas  and  destroyed  them.  Is  there  any 
way  of  preventing  the  same  trouble  with  my  later 
peas  ?  Our  soil  is  clay,  well  underdrained  and  heavily 
manured,  having  formerly  been  a  grape  vineyard. 

Ans. — We  guess  this  insect  is  the  pea  weevil.  The 
female  deposits  its  eggs  just  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
pea.  The  grub  eats  its  way  into  the  young  peas,  and 
we  eat  the  grubs  with  the  peas.  If  not  eaten,  the 
grub  changes  to  the  mature  weevil  so  often  seen 
creeping  out  of  the  seeds  (through  a  small,  round  hole), 
which,  if  not  destroyed,  will  be  ready  again  to  deposit 
its  eggs  the  next  season.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a 
positive  remedy.  A  small  quantity  placed  on  top  of 
the  seeds,  which  should  be  in  a  tight  receptacle  will 
kill  every  one.  As  its  vapor  is  very  inflammable,  it  is 
a  dangerous  remedy  if  used  without  caution.  Its  vapor 
is  heavier  than  the  air,  so  that  when  a  piece  of  cotton 
saturated  with  the  bisulphide  is  placed  in  a  closed  ves¬ 
sel  of  seed  peas,  the  vapor  will  penetrate  every  part 
and  destroy  the  pea  weevil. 

“Mussel  Mud”  as  a  Fertilizer. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — What  is  the  method  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  New  Brunswick,  based  on  the  application  of 
“mussel  mud?”  An  acquaintance  has  been  telling 
me  of  a  large  farm  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  on  which 
are  100  acres  of  hops,  and  which  is  largely  kept  up  by 
applications  of  this  “mussel  mud.”  As  we  have  large 
beds  of  it  on  our  coast,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
rich  it  is,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  trans¬ 
port  it  far  from  the  shore.  This  mud  is  the  home  of 
the  clam,  and  is  black,  full  of  decaying  shells  and  ap¬ 
parently  rich  enough  to  grow  almost  any  farm  crop. 

Ans. — The  following  facts  are  sent  by  Mr.  .T.  W. 
Perry,  Coles  Island.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  learn 
more  about  this  matter  ; 

Mussel  mud  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  of  P.  E. 
Island,  and  has  been  largely  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It 
consists  of  oyster  shells  and  dead  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter.  The  shells,  when  applied  to  the  soil, 
soon  moulder  away  into  a  lime-like  dust,  and  act  as  a 
stimulant  similar  to  lime.  There  are  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  supplies  of  this  mud,  which  are  really  dead 
oyster  beds  of  various  depths,  anywhere  from  5  to  20 
feet.  Mussel  mud  is  secured  in  the  winter  season 
generally,  when  the  ice  is  good.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the 
ice,  of  varying  dimensions,  according  to  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine  employed  for  digging.  A  fork  or  shovel,  with  a 
shaft  anywhere  from  10  to  30  feet  long,  is  used  for 
lifting  it.  A  horse  and  capstan  lift  the  fork,  with  a 
man  at  the  shaft  managing  the  loading  and  tripping. 
It  is  largely  used  as  a  fertilizer  on  the  Island  and  on 
the  north  shore  of  New  Brunswick,  but  not  so  much 
now  as  formerly.  A  mistake  has  been  made  in  apply¬ 
ing  too  large  a  proportion  of  shell,  which  is  more  of 
a  stimulant  than  a  fertilizer,  and  much  land  has  been 
almost  destroyed.  It  is  doubtless  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
the  farmer  who  knows  how  to  use  it. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Connecticut. 

O.  H.  P.,  Bethel,  Conn. — Will  it  do  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  among  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  ?  My  obj  act 
is  to  get  a  good  growth  to  plow  in  late  this  fall  for 
early  cabbage  next  spring.  If  not,  could  I  let  it  grow 
until  the  end  of  next  May  and  plant  late  cabbage  ?  I 
would  like  to  have  it  take  the  place  of  stable  manure, 
clover,  etc.  The  land  is  a  good,  warm  loam. 

Ans. — If  the  clover  will  live  through  the  winter, 
and  we  think  it  will,  this  would  be  an  excellent  way 
to  get  the  plant  food  for  a  cabbage  crop.  With  the 
clover  plowed  under,  and  a  good  dressing  of  muriate 
and  ground  bone,  you  ought  to  grow  a  good  crop. 

Cheap  Potato  Food  in  Arkansas. 

J.  M.  P.,  Coming,  Ark. — I  want  to  raise  a  potato 
crop  next  year.  Excessive  freight  rates  would  make 
commercial  fertilizers  too  expensive  to  be  profitable. 
I  can  get  barnyard  manure  for  hauling  one  mile,  and 
can  get  leached  soft-wood  ashes  for  $10  per  car-load 
one  mile  from  the  farm.  My  soil  is  sandy  and  contains 
very  little  lime.  If  I  plow  the  stable  manure  under 
this  fall,  and  use  the  ashes  for  a  top-dressing  after 
planting,  will  the  increased  profits  justify  the  expense? 

Ans  — Yes,  without  doubt.  The  leached  ashes  will 
supply  the  needed  lime,  and  the  manure  will  enrich 
the  soil.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  need  extra  potash 
for  potatoes  in  connection  with  the  manure.  Can  you 
not  obtain  that  in  the  form  of  unleached  ashes  ?  In 
case  you  use  the  unleached  ashes,  broadcast  them — do 
not  put  them  in  the  drills  with  the  seed. 
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Life  of  a  Potato  DIeeer. 

J.  N.  li  ,  Nkw  Havkn  County,  Conn. 
— I  notice  an  inquiry  from  N.  A.  B., 
page  376,  as  to  the  length  of  life  or  use¬ 
fulness  of  a  potato  digger.  I  have  never 
used  any  but  the  Uoover,  which  I  have 
had  several  years.  I  should  judge  that 
my  digger  had  dug  75  acres  of  potatoes, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  as  on  two  or 
three  occasions  1  have,  to  accommodate, 
let  the  digger  go  away  from  home  to 
work  for  others.  My  expense  for  repairs 
so  far,  has  been  next  to  nothing — one  or 
two  dollars  perhaps  for  the  work  done — 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  digger  is 
nearly  as  good  as  new,  and  will  dig  many 
thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  before  its 
usefulness  is  gone.  Last  season,  my  own 
time  and  all  our  horses  were  needed  in 
caring  for  our  peach  crop  at  the  time  our 
potatoes  were  ready  to  dig.  Having  a 
pair  of  oxen  doing  nothing,  I  employed 
an  intelligent  German  man  just  out  of 
the  shop,  to  dig  the  potatoes  for  me,  and 
the  work  was  done  very  nicely.  Any 
one  with  ordinary  sense  and  judgment 
in  caring  for  a  machine,  can  use  such  a 
digger  and  get  his  money’s  worth  many 
times  over.  The  sorters,  also,  are  great 
savers  of  time. 

Where  is  the  Fruit? 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Mk. — It  has  been 
said  that  much  of  the  food  found  on  the 
tables,  especially  of  farmers,  is  unfit  for 
any  one  to  eat,  being  poor,  rich,  half 
baked,  greasy,  etc.  ;  but  in  visiting  cer¬ 
tain  seaside  resorts,  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  such  a  preponderance  of  indigest¬ 
ible,  hearty  food  and  so  little  fruit.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  demand  of 
tired  brain  workers  and  other  seekers 
after  rest,  is  for  the  heartiest  food  obtain¬ 
able.  In  the  hottest  weather,  the  tables 
are  loaded  with  meats  and  fish,  and  for 
dessert  heavy  pies  are  served,  while  the 
berry,  of  whatever  kind,  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  With  the  fields  and 
woods  full  of  luscious  raspberries  and 
blackberries  of  the  finest  flavor,  the  table 
rarely  sees  them.  I  add  to  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  of  a  waiter  at  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  Lake  resorts.  He  said 
that  they  had  all  the  meats,  game,  fish, 
frogs’  legs,  etc. ,  but  seldom  any  berries. 
Occasionally  the  humble,  but  rather  in¬ 
sipid  blueberry  would  put  in  a  momen¬ 
tary  appearance. 

With  me  a  truly  regal  dinner  in  hot 
weather,  is  made  up  largely  of  berries, 
and  the  highest  priced  one  without  fruit 
would  by  no  means  fill  the  bill.  In  a 
walking  trip  of  two  weeks  about  the 
White  Mountains,  and  again  over  that 
Eastern  gem  of  the  sea.  Mount  Desert, 
with  appetites  sharpened  by  regular  ex¬ 
ercise,  no  food  was  quite  equal  to  the 
berries  we  picked  ourselves,  and  the 
fresh  milk,  cooled  in  the  roadside  spring. 
Both  meat  eaters,  we  cared  little  for  it 
then,  though  it  and  fish  were  generally 
easily  obtained.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  berry  will  be  as  anxiously 
sought  among  the  mountains  as  the  trout, 
and  the  seeker  after  rest  will  demand 
as  an  equivalent  for  his  money,  a  full 
supply  of  the  delicious  berries  that  orna¬ 
ment  and  perfume  the  New  England 
roadsides  and  forest  glades. 

Racrosa  Rose  Hybridization. 

W.  V.  F.,  WhstGkovk,  Pa. — List  year 
the  writer  undertook  to  hybridize  Bosa 
rugosa,  in  three  varieties,  Red,  White 
and  Double  Red,  with  an  extended  series 
of  cultivated  roses,  in  many  species  and 
varieties.  Over  400  pollenizations  were 
made  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances, 
favorable  and,  apparently,  unfavorable. 
The  Rugosas  were  used  in  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  crosses  as  the  pistillate  or 
seed  parent,  as  some  strong,  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants  were  available.  The  result 
netted  230  heps  from  the  Rugosas,  and  a 


single  one,  Henry  Plantier- Rugosa  rubra, 
from  the  40  or  more  blooms  of  various 
roses  on  which  Rugosa  pollen  was  used. 
As  a  change  of  residence  was  anticipated, 
the  seed,  representing  1 12  distinct  crosses, 
was  placed  in  packets  and  allowed  to 
dry  up.  During  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  all  the  seeds  representing  each  cross 
were  placed  in  small  muslin  bags  with  a 
quantity  of  sand  ;  the  bags,  carefully 
labeled,  packed  in  a  box,  thoroughly  wet, 
and  exposed  to  the  weather  until  the 
first  of  February,  when  the  seeds,  num¬ 
bering  many  thousands,  were  all  planted 
in  pots  and  placed  under  the  benches  of 
a  greenhouse,  in  the  coolest  place  where 
the  temperature  rarely  rose  above  60 
degrees.  Germination  has  been  very 
tardy,  only  80  plants  having  been  potted 
off  up  to  .June  1,  some  of  which  are  very 
defective.  The  seeds  remaining  seem, 
contrary  to  this  season’s  experience  of 
Ruralisms,  to  be  sound  and  well  filled 
with  healthy  germs,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  a  fair  proportion  will  yet 
come  up.  The  delay  in  germination  is 
attributed  to  the  harsh  drying  of  the 
seeds  after  harvesting,  and  to  insufficient 
freezing.  In  every  case  so  far,  the  seed¬ 
lings  present  evidence,  in  foliage  and 
habit,  of  hybridization,  all  being  distinct 
from  the  Rugosa.  Those  seedlings  in 
which  the  pollen  of  Tea  roses  was  used, 
are  generally  subject  to  mildew,  with  the 
exception  of  Rugosa  crossed  on  Coquette 
de  Lyon  and  Rugosa  crossed  on  Mad. 
Caroline  Testout  (Hybrid  Tea),  which  ap¬ 
pear,  so  far,  remarkably  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  crosses  in  which  Bourbon, 
Provence  and  Moschata  blood  predomi¬ 
nates  appear  to  be  very  healthy, 
bastlnir  Forls-ereen. 

B.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — I  noticed  inTuK 
R  N.-Y.  of  .June  23,  the  description  of 
the  Paris-green  distributor  by  Alva  Agee. 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  anything 
yet  (unless  it  may  be  the  Leggett  gun, 
which  I  have  not  seen)  that  worked 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  homemade 
distributors  used  by  an  old  acquaintance 
who  owned  and  cultivated  part  of  the 
historic  battlefield  in  old  Concord,  Mass. 
He  took  old  20-quart  milk  cans,  such  as 
most  of  the  milk  is  sent  to  the  Boston 
market  in,  punched  holes  in  the  bottoms, 
filled  them  with  his  plaster  and  Paris- 
green,  which  he  mixed  in  a  large  barrel, 
took  one  can  in  each  hand,  and  dusted 
two  rows  at  a  time  as  fast  as  he  could 
walk.  A  man  could  dust  with  them  three 
or  four  acres  before  the  dew  was  off  in 
the  morning. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  man  must  have  had 
strong  wrists. 

.  Watering:  the  Manure. 

G.  F.,  (No  Address). — In  a  recent  R. 
N.-Y.  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  the 
manure  vat  was  discussed.  The  question 
has  since  suggested  itself  to  me,  Would 
it  be  possible,  as  well  as  practical,  to 
have  both  the  liquid  and  solid  manure 
conducted  by,  say,  a  six -inch  sewer  pipe 
laid  slantwise  to  the  vat  from  the  gutter, 
the  cows  being  fed  either  ensilage  or 
soiling  crops  the  entire  year  ?  I  would 
clean  the  manure  gutter  every  day  with 
a  hoe  and  broom,  and  flush  it  with  water 
from  a  hose.  Again,  would  it  be  possible 
to  get  a  pump  that  would  raise  the  man¬ 
ure  into  tanks  for  hauling  into  the  field? 


IN  writing  to  adyertlsera  please  always  mention 
THl  BUBAI,. 


Impure  Blood 

Manifests  itt»eif  in  hot  weatner  in  hives, 
pimples,  boils  and  other  eruptions  which 
disfigure  the  face  and  cause  great  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  cure  is  found  in  Hood’s  Sarsa- 


Hood’ 


g  Sarsa¬ 
parilla 


parilla  which  makes  m  \  \ 
the  blood  pure  and 
removes  all  such  dis- 
figurations.  It  also  givts  string  in 
creates  an  appetite.  Get  Hood’s. 


Hood's  Pills  are  prompt  and  efficient. 


I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  experience 
of  men  who  have  tried  the  method  above 
suggested. 

R.  N.-Y. — Cow  manure  with  little  bed¬ 
ding  might  be  handled  in  this  way,  but 
horse  manure  would  not  work  so  well. 
So  much  water  would  be  needed  to  flush 
out  the  pipes  that  we  doubt  if  the  scheme 
would  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  others  about  this. 

Ne  Wild  Parsnip. 

A.  J.  S.,  Ukbana,  III.  —  I  never  saw  a 
wild  one.  The  Century  Dictionary  says, 
“  The  parsnip  is  a  native  of  temperate 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  and  widely  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  thence  again  running 
wild,  even  somewhat  poisonous.  The 
Student  (a  new  parsnip)  was  developed 
from  the  wild  in  experimental  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  They  grow  wild  here  the  same 
by  getting  “  over  the  garden  wall”  and 
soon  they  are  everywhere.  Wild  lettuce 
is  just  getting  started  here  and  spreads 
very  rapidly  by  going  to  seed  the  first 
year.  The  parsnip  should  always  be 
transplanted  from  the  bed  where  it  grew; 
even  then,  it  will  distress  some  stomachs 
not  otherwise  delicate. 


Cri.\ison  Clover. — Our  Crimson  clover 
plots  are  instructive  in  a  way  not  dream¬ 
ed  of  when  the  experiment  was  under¬ 
taken,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  instructive  in  any 
other  way.  They  teach  that  pigweed, 
bitterweed  (Ambrosia  artemisiaQ  folia) 
and  knotweed,  are  very  fond  of  complete 
fertilizers  as  well  as  are  useful  plants. 
This  land  for  five  seasons  prior  to  the 
present  was  given  to  cultivated  crops — 
corn  and  potatoes — and  they  were  well 
enough  cultivated  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds  of  all  kinds.  We  had,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was 
alive  with  seeds  of  the  weeds  mentioned. 
The  conditions  suitable  to  their  growth 
have  evidently  not  existed  until  the 
present  season — but  they  are  now  sup¬ 
plied  in  perfection.  The  pigweeds  in 
the  nitrogen  plot  are  now  (duly  2)  from 
three  to  five  feet  high.  The  knotweeds 
and  bitterweed  are  not  so  tall  but  of 
most  vigorous  growth.  The  Crimson 


bON’T  ACCEPT  iniTATIONS. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CIN’TI. 


AMERICUS  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS. 

i^OVJiLiK  7  HE  CHOP  EVERY  TIME.  In  these  times  of  low  prices  fanners 
Increase  their  yield;  our  Fertilizers  will  do  It.  Manufactured  Dy 

WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Office:  KOCllKSTKU,  N.  Y. 


JIRES’ 

Rootbeer 

makesthe  home  circle  complete.  This 
great  Temperance  Ur  ink  gives  pleas¬ 
ure  and  health  to  every  member  of  toe 
family.  A  25c.  package  makes  6  gal¬ 
lons.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine. 
Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 

Send  2o.  stump  for  heantlfu!  Picture  Cards  and  Book. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydr&nlio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Pressea,  Graters.  Kleratom,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Oatalowne 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

W.VVaterSt..  .SYIIACU8k7n!yC 


P  A  M  11  III  P  AlACHllSBUY  and  NUFPLIKS. 
UHnniHU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


MAKE  MONEY 

'Selling  Hold  FaMt  t^orii  l{iiidcrH.  Ties 
automatically.  I'ull  and  It’s  fast. 
Kvery  farmer  nc-eds  them.  Thou- 
sands  being  sold.  Liberal  terms 
agents.  Kasy  work.  Apply 
or  territory.  Complete  outnt 
only  costs  5  cents. 

THE  TIE  CO.  Unadilla,  X.T. 

f  r~rrr6<iry'*' 


WORLD’S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

tirade, ^67. ox”  tirade^  TWO  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty, 
Strength  and  Cheapne«s.Ovet 
60, (KK)  Of  these  vehicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
ISend  at  once  foi  our  complete 
/catalogue  (D)of  every  kind  of 

_  vehicle  &  harnf^H«,also  book 

••A  '  firad*.  $isu.  of  testimonials,  they  are  free 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


BUGGY 


*/i  —  00  Leather  quarter  top. 

Guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Equal  to  those  of  other  makes  cost¬ 
ing  176.  For  years  they  have  given 
superior  satisfaction  as  thousands  will  testify.  We 
are  the  only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
subject  to  your  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
to  us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  cheerfully  mailed  to  any  address 
PlONEEll  MFG.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


J.T.C..0R1VINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

*  IT  WILL  CONTROL  THS  MOST 

VICIOUS  HOR8B. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  ♦  I  A  R 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  SOcts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  dne  Dairy  and  Truck  Farm,  one  mile  from  Dan¬ 
ville.  Va.,  a  thriving  city  of  17,000  inhabitants,  con 
talnlng  82^4  acres  of  dne  land,  about  one-lourth 
under  grass  and  clover,  and  a  con  laerable  amou  it 
of  bottom  land.  A  good  dwelling  house  with  dve 
rooms;  several  tenant  houses,  dairy  room,  large 
stock  barns,  stable,  etc.,  a  d  plenty  of  good  water, 
and  a  valuable  established  dairy  tradj.  Business 
connected  with  the  city  by  telephone  I'nce,  reason¬ 
able,  and  terms  easy.  Apply  to 

COATKS  &  MILLNKB,  Danville,  Va. 


ro'.),  LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Fasy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Uallroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  160.000  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  in,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famoas 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Uallroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oners  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  V azoo  Delta, ”M  Iss.  For  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  K.  P.  SKENM 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Uow,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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clover — except  in  little  places  where  there 
are  few  weeds — is  about  a  foot  high, 
but  is  fast  growing  weak  and  yellowish. 
The  weeds  of  the  “  complete”  fertilizer 
plots  are  not  as  thrifty  as  those  of  the 
nitrogen  plot,  but  still  very  thrifty. 
The  weeds  of  the  other  three  plots — 
no-manure,  potash  and  phosphate,  re¬ 
spectively — are  from  12  to  18  inches  tall 
and  all  about  alike — slender  and  starved 
looking.  The  clover  on  these  three  plots 
is  from  8  to  10  inches  tall  and  doing  quite 
well.  As  during  the  past  five  years  we 
have  spread  liberal  quantities  of  com¬ 
plete  (potato)  fertilizer  on  these  plots,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  enough  available 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  the 
soil  to  supply  all  the  weeds  need,  while 
the  nitrogen  has  disappeared.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  plot  which  received  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  in  liberal  quantity  gives  the 
rankest  growth  of  weeds.  Hence  it  is, 
too,  that  the  plots  which  received  either 
phosphate  or  potash  and  nothing  else, 
give  a  comparatively  feeble  growth  of 
weeds. 

It  seems  to  follow  that  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  soil,  filled  with  weed  seeds  as  it  is, 

(1)  it  will  not  pay  to  use  either  nitrate  of 
soda  or  a  complete  fertilizer,  since  the 
immense  growth  of  weeds  induced  there¬ 
by  must  surely  smother  the  clover ;  that 

(2)  potash  alone  has  no  effect  to  increase 
the  clover  growth  ;  that  (3)  phosphate 
alone  has  no  effect  to  increase  the  clover 
growth ;  that  (4)  the  clover  promises  to 
do  as  well  on  the  plot  which  received  no 
fertilizer  as  upon  any  other  plot.  Let  us 
see  how  the  end  of  the  season  will  sup¬ 
port  this  view. 

Tubbk  seems  little  to  be  said  that  has 
not  already  been  said  respecting  goose¬ 
berries  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Columbus 
is  this  season  all  that  it  was  last.  We 
have  three  bushes  all  laden — overladen — 
with  large,  smooth  berries,  as  large  as 
the  average  foreign  kinds.  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  mildew  upon  either  fruit  or 
foliage,  and  the  Columbus  seems  to  us 
this  year  as  last  the  best  variety  in  the 
market  for  those  with  whom  the  foreign 
kinds  do  not  thrive. 

Last  week  we  tried  the  effect  of  pure 
borax  upon  Rose  bugs  and  potato  grubs. 
It  had  no  more  effect  than  so  much  wheat 
flour  would  have  had. 

We  have  already  explained  to  our  read¬ 
ers  that  Fungiroid  is  a  dry  Bordeaux 
which  is  applied  dry  the  same  as  helle¬ 
bore  or  Buhach.  Its  efficacy  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide  as  compared  with  the  Bordeaux  so¬ 
lution  is  not  yet  known.  We  have  dusted 
potato  vines  and  gooseberry  bushes  with 
it,  but  as  no  mildew  has  yet  appeared 
upon  any  of  the  gooseberries,  or  blight 
upon  the  potato  vines,  we  cannot  tell 
whether  it  would  prove  efficacious  or  not. 
Fungirene  is  a  concentrated  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  copper  and  ammonia  for 
the  prevention  of  leaf  blight,  pear  and 
apple  scab,  grape  rot  and  other  diseases 
due  to  fungous  growths.  It  comes  in  tin 
cans,  is  of  the  brilliant  color  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  and  is  part  liquid  and  part  paste.  A 
half  pint  suffices  for  .50  gallons  of  water, 
which  should  at  once  be  sprayed  upon 
affected  plants,  since  exposure  causes  a 
loss  of  ammonia  and  .separation  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper.  This  Fungirene 
readily  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  quite  free  of  any  sediment.  Thus 
far  we  have  tried  it  only  to  ascertain  if  it 
will  prevent  or  check  plum  rot. 

The  double  flowering  purple  Japan 
wistaria  is  a  variety  rarely  seen,  and 
still  more  rarely  seen  in  bloom.  We 
have  a  plant  10  years  old  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  that  has  not  yet  bloomed. 

Duchess  and  Eldorado  are  the  best 
white  grapes,  as  to  quality,  that  have 
been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  But 
we  would  not  recommend  them  for  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  general  way.  They  will  suc¬ 
ceed  well  only  here  and  there.  Eldorado 
is  sweet,  sprightly,  tender  and  jtiicy, 
but  it  has  an  imperfect  flower  and  the 
bunches  are  usually  imperfect.  It  is 
also  liable  to  rot.  Duchess  is  more  like 


a  so-called  white  Malaga ;  that  is,  the 
flesh  is  meaty,  but  not  high  flavored. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  asks 
this  good  question :  “  Why  is  not  ground 
celery  seed  better  than  black  pepper  for 
most  kinds  of  seasoning  ?  ” 

Mr  Phoenix  hopes  that  every  lover  of 
mush  will  try  rye  mush.  He  asks  if  the 
use  of  aloes  water  as  a  protection  for 
fruit  trees  against  rabbits  is  not  cheap, 
safe  and  effective.  ■ 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  (Man¬ 
hattan)  alludes  to  Burt’s  Extra  Early 
Rust-proof  oats  as  probably  the  earliest 
variety  in  existence.  Would  Prof.  George- 
son  kindly  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  something 
of  their  origin  ? 

Prof.  Maynard,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
finds  “the  Japanese  wineberry,  so  called, 
not  hardy,  and  if  it  were,  would  be  of 
no  value  here.” 

On  the  last  day  of  J une  we  received 
specimens  of  a  new  peach  from  the 
Steubenrauch  Fruit  Co.,  Mexia,  Texas. 
The  average  size  was  one  way — from 
stem  portion  to  apex — 8K  inches,  the 
other  IH  inches  in  circumference.  They 
were  perfectly  ripe  and  also  perfectly 
sound.  They  remained  sound  for  a  day 
alter  they  were  received.  The  color  is  a 
delicate  yellow,  mottled  feebly  with 
crimson.  The  delightful  odor  indicated 
Chinese  blood.  The  flesh  was  very  juicy, 
tender,  melting  and  excellent  for  so 
early  a  peach — better  than  that  of  any 
known  to  us  in  the  New  York  market  at 
that  time.  It  originated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  mentioned  three  years  ago,  who 
remark  that  “it  carried  safely  last  year 
in  a  wet  spell  at  time  of  ripening  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.”  It  is  a  clingstone. 

Direct. 

- The  Century:  “A  child,  a  boy,  a 

man  and  a  giant  went  into  the  water. 
The  child  having  gone  as  far  as  he  could 
go,  the  boy  went  farther,  and  said,  ‘  I 
stand  upon  the  bottom.’  But  the  child 
would  not  believe  it.  The  man  went 
still  farther  and  said,  ‘  I  stand  upon  the 
bottom.’  But  the  boy  would  not  believe 
it.  Then  the  giant  went  farther  yet, 
and  said,  ‘  1  stand  upon  the  bottom.’ 
But  the  man  would  not  believe  it.  Just 
beyond  our  own  depth  lies  the  incon¬ 
ceivable.” 

- Meehan’s  Monthi.y  :  “Certainly  the 

proportion  of  large  and  high-flavored 
strawberries  seen  in  our  markets,  is  far 
less  than  it  has  been  in  former  times. 
One  could  go  into  a  garden  and  gather 
fruit,  eating  it  with  a  relish  directly 
from  the  vines;  in  these  times  one  would 
scarcely  think  of  eating  them  unless 
heavily  smothered  in  sugar  and  cream.” 

- Louisiana  Station  :  “  For  potatoes 

of  good  quality  and  size  combined,  we 
know  of  no  better  variety  than  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2.” 

- A.  S.  Fuller  in  Agriculturist  : 

“The  shellbark  hickory  and  pecan  nut 
should  have  long  since  been  extensively 
planted  as  roadside  trees  in  place  of  the 
hundreds  of  worthless  varieties  and  spe¬ 
cies  to  be  seen  in  such  positions  in  all 
the  thickly  settled  parts  of  our  country. 
Of  course  where  the  European  or  Asiatic 
walnut  will  thrive,  and  the  larger  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  foreign  chestnut,  we  would 
give  them  a  prominent  position — not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  ornamental  than 
the  native  kinds,  but  their  nuts  com¬ 
mand  a  better  price.” 

“  If  our  farmers  and  others  who  were 
planting  shade  trees  2.5  and  50  years  ago, 
had  thought  of  this  and  put  the  idea  to  a 
practical  test,  the  roadside  trees  alone 
would,  to-day,  yield  many  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  nuts,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  obtain  elsewhere.” 


kind  of  grain.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  no  annual  plowing  and  seeding  to  be 
done  for  each  ensuing  crop,  for  when  a 
nut  tree  is  once  established  it  is  good  for 
100  years  or  more,  increasing  in  value 
and  productiveness  with  age,  and  when, 
finally,  its  usefulness  ends  as  a  producer 
of  food,  its  wood  is  worth  as  much  as 
that  of  any  of  our  purely  ornamental 
trees.” 

- The  Outlook  :  “The  mere  living  in 

town  confers  no  virtue  that  entitles  city 
folks  to  look  down  on  the  people  in  the 
country,  or  to  put  on  airs  of  any  kind.” 

- Dr.  Parkhurst  :  “Would  woman 

suffrage  clear  the  political  atmosphere 
in  America  ?  ”  “  Hang  woman  suffrage  ! 
It  would  make  the  situation  worse.  The 
better  class  of  men  won’t  vote  ;  neither 
would  the  better  class  of  women.  All  | 
the  saloon  element,  bad  men  and  ward 
heelers,  would  make  their  wives  vote. 
As  a  result  an  organization  like  Tam¬ 
many  would  have  bigger  majorities  than 
ever.” 

- Farm  .Journal  :  “If  I  am  going 

along  the  road  in  a  carriage  and  meet  a 
woman  driving  I  promptly  turn  out,  and 
keep  pretty  well  over,  too ;  and  if  the 
driver  is  a  bold  and  breezy  one,  I  give 
her  the  entire  road.  It  is  not  only  the 
polite  thing  to  do,  but  safety  requires  it.” 

“The  Lord  must  have  loved  the  com¬ 
mon  people,”  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  “  he 
made  so  many  of  them.” 


In  wrltlnK  to  adyertlaers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural  Nbw-yobkbb. 


m  YORK  m  FAIR. 

Syracuse,  September  (i-13. 
Buildings  Enlarged, 

Grounds  Improved. 
Railroad  Facilities  Increased. 
i>aily  dairy  institutes. 

(iKBAT  ATTRACTIONS. 

1*125,000  I'romiuins. 

**1,000  l’’rcinluinH  in  Dairy  Department. 
**2,000  Preinluins  in  Kriiit  Dep.*rtmeiit. 
**7,000  I’lirsoH. 

For  I’rlr.e  List  anil  other  Information  uddress 
,JAS.  H.  DOOlIAllTY,  Sec’y,  AlOaiiy,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  anil  Most  Ell’<*ctive  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

T>Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

L'  Uestaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Otllces,  as  well  as 
Field.  Drchuril,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects,  it  Is  now 
reitarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
Unite  d  States  and  wherever  it  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  Klven  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  OwInK  to  an 
Increased  production  of  I’yre- 
thrum  dowers,  from  which  this 
valuahfe  article  is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
packaKO  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 

GKDCKKS.  SEEDSMEN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


R.  H.-Y.  Wheats  for  Sale. 

Forty  bushels  each  Wlllets,  .lohnson  and  Beal, 
surplus  from  1893,  pure  and  clean  of  weed  seeds. 
Price,  SI.OO  per  bushel;  sample  free. 

ADaM  RUSSELL,  Malvern,  Ont.,  Canada. 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

FROM  OUU 

Pot=Qrown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Colciry  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  Krown  under 
my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  tree. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

CELERY  PLANTS. 


Staailard  Varieties,  **2.00  per  1,000. 


Low  rates  on  larfcer  lots  Write  for  our  quotations 
ou  quantity  and  varieties  desired.  Address 
.JOSEPH  UAHUIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  (P.  O.)  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED, 

1894  crop.  Those  IntendlnK  to  sow  should  enKaKO 
reliable  Delaware-krown  seed  at  once.  Write  fur 
prices,  statliiK  quantity  desired. 

GKO.  H.  MURRAY,  Viola,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER. 


—300  bushels  for 
sale.  Seed  Kuar- 

anteed  pure.  Price.  {4.00  per  hushel,  sackeil. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Tub  R  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  Ainerlcan-ffrown  .Socil,  address 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  CatalOKue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  .1. 


pri  rnV  ni  lyTO— Extra  tine  Plants  of  best 
ULLLnl  rLOlilu  varieties.  4*0  packed  In 
basket,  {1;  1,000,  ¥2;  .'i.OOO  and  over,  at  $1  .50  per  M. 
Tillti.Khasi  Bros.,  La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co  .  Pa. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


(I 


GREAT  SUCCESS”  JR 

Potato  Digger 

Is  Uallock’s  Latest  Im¬ 
proved,  and  sells  to  farm¬ 
ers  already  ownlnK  *90 
and  $I25dlKKers.  Why? 

Because  of  its  Greater 
Efllclency  and  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Don’t  fall  to 
have  one  of  our  NON- 
CLOGABI.E 
WEEDEKS 
Saves  more 
labor  than  any 
other  farm 
tool.  andKives 
sreaterseuiirl- 
ty  to  the  plant 
than  any, other 
Weeder.  Write.  Glvef.  u.  i.outiy  a  nd  Slate. 

D,  Y.  HALI.OGK  &  SDN,  YOUK,  PA. 


KINB  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


Every  Field  Contest 

In  ’91  and  ’92. 

SIMPLE  in  Construction. 
PERFECT  in  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

HKGAKDLESS  OF  CO.ST. 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
CatalOKue  and 
Testimonials. 


H.  W. 


DOUCHTEN, 


Sole  Manufacturer, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


“  It  may  take  a  little  more  time  to  se¬ 
cure  a  crop  of  nuts  than  of  the  ordinary 
kind  of  farm  crops,  but  a  nut  tree,  when 
large  enough  to  yield  from  35  to  810 
worth  of  nuts  annually,  will  not  occupy 
any  more  land  than  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dollar’s  worth  of  wheat,  or  other 


Qu  iNNiPiAC  Manures 

MAKE  MORE  TTtT’TTTT"  AK  AT  LESS  COST  ^ 

than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Ottlce:  U0CIIK8TER,  N.  Y. 
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THU  kURAL  NEW-YORK.ER. 


July  2l 


TfiB 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Oor.  Ohambert  amd  Pearl  St». ,  New  York. 

Natlsaal  Weakijr  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Bomoa. 
HLBBBT  B.  CARMAN,  Bdltor-ln-Chlef. 

HHBBEBT  W.  COLIilNOWOOD,  Msna«rlnK  Bdltor 

JOHN  J.  DIliLON,  BnstneBB  Manager, 

Copvrighted  1B94. 


Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BCBAL  NEW-TOBKEB. 

Be  snre  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnK  money. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1894. 


Mbs.  Howard  measured  the  time  and  labor  required 
for  haying  by  the  amount  of  cooking  required  of  her. 
That  is  a  woman’s  measure  which  the  average  man 
knows  little  about. 

« 

If  you  are  to  put  fertilizers  on  the  strawberries  this 
season,  you  might  safely  try  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Johnson  last  week.  Plow  a  clean  furrow  on  each  side 
of  the  row,  throwing  the  earth  from  the  row,  and  put 
the  fertilizer  at  the  bottom. 

* 

Our  friend,  Fred  Grundy,  is  at  ’em  again  on  page 
466.  There  may  be  people  who  will  not  feel  entirely 
comfortable  while  reading  that  article.  Brother 
Grundy  hits  hard  and  rubs  many  a  sore  place,  but  the 
motive  is  all  right,  and  the  result  ought  to  be  a  crop 
of  hard  thinking.  ^ 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  $8,000  for  experi¬ 
ment  station  work  on  Long  Island.  The  Board  of 
Control  of  the  New  York  Station  met  with  some  Long 
Island  farmers  last  week  to  exchange  views.  Nothing 
definite  has  yet  been  decided,  but  the  Board  are  sin¬ 
cerely  anxious  to  start  the  matter  right.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  be  glad  to  print  the  views  of  those  who  have  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make.  Long  Island  needs  an  experiment 
station,  but  she  must  start  right. 

« 

The  article  and  picture  on  our  first  page  give  us  a 
striking  illustration  of  how  inventive  genius  meets 
necessity  more  than  half  way.  Without  Alfalfa,  the 
Colorado  dairyman  would  be  severely  handicapped, 
and  if  he  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  crop  with 
the  ordinary  tools  used  on  the  farm,  he  would  never 
be  done  haying.  It  has  always  been  easier  to  get  the 
hay  cut  than  to  get  it  into  the  barn  or  stack.  This 
is  because  the  latter  operation  calls  for  a  large  amount 
of  hand  labor,  which  is  the  chief  item  of  expense  on 
many  farms.  As  the  first- page  article  shows,  a  good 
portion  of  the  labor  required  for  lifting  and  stacking 
can  be  done  by  horse  power.  Are  there  no  farms  in 
the  East  where  somewhat  similar  devices  would  work 
satisfactorily  ?  ^ 

The  secret  of  success  in  farming  nowadays  seems  to 
be  in  avoiding  wastes.  Get  the  full  working  power 
out  of  everything.  You  pay  for  it  all — why  throw 
part  of  it  away  ?  We  have  a  good  illustration  of  this 
in  the  way  a  Connecticut  farmer  uses  water.  He  has 
made  a  pond  at  the  top  of  a  ravine.  Near  by  he  has 
built  cold  storage  houses  for  fruit.  The  ice  is  taken 
right  from  the  pond  into  the  cold  houses.  The  over¬ 
flow  from  the  pond  is  made  to  turn  a  wheel  which 
provides  power  for  churning,  grinding  and  other  farm 
work,  and  then  goes  on  through  ditches  and  troughs 
to  irrigate  the  land.  There  is  no  waste  there,  even  of 
water,  and  that  is  the  ideal  plan  for  all  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Alas  !  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real  I  ^ 

The  plan  of  irrigating  by  means  of  a  windmill  and 
wooden  tank  reads  well  on  paper,  but  will  not  work 
out  right.  Such  a  tank  will  not  hold  enough.  The 
time  is  sure  to  come  when  the  water  pumped  in  a 
week  is  demanded  for  a  day’s  wetting.  There  must 
be  storage  room  enough  to  keep  at  least  10  days’  work 
ahead  of  the  windmill.  This  may  be  done  by  scoop¬ 
ing  out  a  large  reservoir  at  the  top  of  a  hill — as 
described  in  former  issues,  but  we  believe  that  a 
powerful  steam  or  horse-power  pump  to  force  the 
water  directly  from  a  pond  or  stream— or  a  deep  well 
— will  prove  the  most  practical  plan.  The  increased 
use  of  water  in  agriculture  is  something  that  must 
come  with  time.  Two  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  sug¬ 
gested  that  manufacturers  of  pumps  and  engines  could 
make  a  good  business  by  contracting  to  supply  water 
for  irrigation  on  fruit  or  truck  farms.  They  could 
take  an  outfit  right  to  the  field  and  raise  the  needed 


water  at  so  much  a  week  or  day.  That  is  merely  a 
suggestion,  but  there  is  ’’something  in  it.” 

• 

Our  friend  on  page  455,  makes  a  good  point  when 
he  says  that  his  potato  crop  paid  well  when  he  planted 
24  bushels  and  dug  nine.  The  “pay”  came  in  the 
fact  that  this  poor  yield  forced  him  to  investigate  and 
learn  why  he  obtained  such  poor  results  for  his  labor. 
He  found  that  the  potatoes  had  not  had  enough  to 
eat.  Then  he  was  forced  to  learn  what  is  the  most 
economical  food  to  give  them.  These  things  were 
forced  upon  him,  and  that  is  the  way  some  of  the 
most  useful  things  come  to  us. 

* 

The  man  who  takes  several  agricultural  papers, 
must  have  a  curious  idea  of  agricultural  journalism 
when  he  reads  the  same  article,  word  for  word,  in  all 
of  them.  Many  of  these  papers  apparently  print 
whatever  is  sent  them  without  change,  revision  or 
comment.  The  result  is  that  when  one  person  or  firm 
sends  the  same  article  to  several  papers,  it  is  printed 
in  all.  This  plan  must  give  a  thoughtful  reader  a 
funny  idea  of  an  editor’s  carefulness. 

« 

The  new  Anti-Option  Bill  has  passed  the  House,  and 
the  Grange  and  other  farmers’  organizations  are  urg¬ 
ing  their  members  to  write  to  Senators  and  urge  them 
to  support  the  measure.  The  new  bill  differs  from 
the  one  which  was  defeated  last  year.  The  former 
levied  a  tax  of  $1,000  on  speculators,  and  was  designed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  prohibiting  grain  gambling. 
The  present  bill  puts  the  tax  at  $12,  and  is  chiefly  a 
revenue  measure — a  tax  on  produce  dealers  that  will 
doubtless  raise  considerable  money  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  think  the  proposed  law  will  satisfy 
those  who  are  so  bitter  against  the  practice  of  gam¬ 
bling  in  grain.  ^ 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  our  old  friend,  E.  Williams,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Williams 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  complication  of 
diseases,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Montclair  on  the  12th 
instant.  He  was  one  of  those  truthful,  lovable  men, 
who  go  through  the  world  doing  good,  and  thousands 
will  ever  remember  him  kindly  and  lovingly. 

* 

The  suddenness  with  which  values  decline,  was  well 
illustrated  during  the  past  week,  in  the  watermelon 
market.  One  day,  a  dealer  sold  three  car-loads  for  a 
Southern  consignee  at  a  price  that  netted  the  shipper 
$75  per  car-load.  The  next  day,  owing  to  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  and  other  causes,  the  price  had  dropped  so  that 
the  same  dealer  refused  to  accept  several  cars  of 
melons  from  the  transportation  company  because  they 
couldn’t  be  sold  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  charges. 
Of  course,  such  extreme  declines  are  possible  only  with 
perishable  produce  which  must  be  disposed  of  at  once. 
No  one  would  think  of  disposing  of  wheat,  or  hay,  or 
wool  at  such  ruinous  reductions.  The  greater  risk  in 
shipping  and  selling  perishable  crops  is  an  element 
that  must  be  considered. 

« 

Do  you  notice  that  potash  is  the  hardest  element  for 
a  farmer  back  from  the  coast  to  secure  ?  The  greater 
part  of  our  potash  used  for  fertilizing  purposes,  comes 
from  Germany,  and  farmers  in  the  interior,  unless 
they  can  obtain  wood  ashes,  must  pay  the  increase  of 
freight  and  transportation.  They  cannot  understand 
why  they  can  obtain  bone  and  blood  for  a  very  reason¬ 
able  rate,  but  must  pay  a  much  greater  price  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  potash  when  the  Eastern  experi¬ 
ment  stations  all  quote  it  at  a  very  low  rate.  At  the 
seaboard,  bone  and  blood  are  higher  and  potash  lower 
than  in  the  West,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz. ,  the 
cost  of  transportation.  A  great  many  of  the  fertilizer 
trials  at  the  West  are  of  little  value  because  the 
farmer  who  made  them  left  out  the  potash  almost 
entirely.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Blood  and  bone 
alone  will  not  answer  on  farms  that  have  been 
cropped  with  grain  for  many  years. 

* 

Not  far  from  the  Rural  Grounds,  a  farm  barn  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  all  its  contents.  It  was 
just  about  sundown,  a  time  of  day  when  the  fire 
couldn’t  well  be  ascribed  to  incendiaries.  Some  wise¬ 
acres  said  that  it  was  caused  by  a  load  of  green  hay 
that  was  put  in  the  day  before.  Others  said  that  it 
was  impossible,  for  the  hay  hadn’t  been  in  long  enough 
to  heat ;  but  contended  that  they  knew  of  barns  hav¬ 
ing  been  fired  in  that  way.  One  oM  veteran  said  that 
he  had  seen  a  stack  of  hay  which  was  heating  vio¬ 
lently,  burst  into  flames  when  the  top  was  removed, 
so  he  knew  that  hay  put  in  too  green  would  ignite 
upon  heating.  We  would  like  to  know  what  our  read¬ 
ers  think  on  this  subject.  Is  such  a  thing  possible 
with  clean  hay  ?  Are  there  certain  weeds  whose  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  hay  would  lead  to  this  result  ?  If  this 
combustion  is  a  possibility,  what  steps  are  necessary 


to  prevent  it  ?  Why  do  not  silos  take  fire  ?  Would 
there  be  any  difference  between  a  tight  and  an  open 
hay  mow  ?  ^ 

For  many  years,  the  trotting  horse  record  has  been 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  two  minutes.  It  has 
approached  within  a  very  few  seconds  of  it,  but  man 
has  beaten  the  two-minute  record  by  several  seconds. 
On  June  26,  a  man  on  a  bicycle  made  a  mile  in  1:56, 
thus  beating  the  fastest  trotting  record  by  some  nine 
or  ten  seconds.  Again  in  a  bicycle  race  in  Paris,  one 
rider  covered  100  miles  in  4  hours  14  minutes,  39  2  5 
seconds.  No  horse  could  begin  to  approach  this.  In 
the  same  race,  which  was  to  determine  who  could 
cover  the  greatest  distance  in  six  hours,  the  winner 
made  about  136  6-10  miles.  Thus  we  see  how  man’s 
inventive  genius  has  enabled  him  to  .outstrip  his  faith¬ 
ful  brute  friend,  both  for  short  and  long  distances. 

« 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much  to  say  about  the  robber 
cows  in  your  herd.  They  are  there,  eating  up  your 
grain  and  hay  and  not  giving  enough  milk  or  butter 
to  pay.  The  latest  proof  that  these  thieves  are  to  be 
found  in  every  herd,  comes  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  South  Dakota.  Eight  average  cows  were  se¬ 
lected  from  the  herd  and  carefully  tested  for  one  year. 
On  the  same  feed  and  with  the  same  care,  one  cow 
gave  9,291  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  another 
2,694  pounds,  with  the  rest  straggling  along  between 
these  extremes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  of  the 
eight  cows  did  not  pay  for  their  keep  at  all — they 
simply  lived  on  the  farmer  and  had  as  good  a  time  as 
a  city  cousin.  How  many  thieves  are  you  providing 
for  ?  Don’t  know  ?  What  are  your  scales  for  anyway  ? 
To  keep  over  your  eyes  ? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

We’re  comlnK,  Uncle  Farmer,  and  we’ll  eettle  on  you  lonK; 

Our  name  1b  City  Coupln— we’re  a  hundred  thoueand  strong. 

There’s  mother  and  the  baby  and  there's  Mary  Ann  and  Jim; 

And  Mary’s  beau  Is  stopping  here,  so  we’ve  invited  him. 

We’re  coming  up  to  eat  your  eggs,  and  put  away  your  fruit. 

And  get  a  taste  of  milk  and  ham,  and  other  things  that  suit. 

Be  sure  to  feed  the  horse  some  cats,  and  get  the  hay  all  In. 

We  want  to  drive  him  all  we  can— It  seems  almost  a  sin 
To  ride  In  that  old  wagon;  don’t  you  think  that  yon  can  buy 
A  bran  new  carriage  for  us  ?  Oh,  do  pUase  now.  Uncle,  try  1 
We’re  coming  out  to  rest,  you  know,  and  breathe  the  counlry  air. 

Our  nerves  are  broken  down,  while  you  have  lots  of  nerve  to  spare; 
We’ll  give  you  our  society  to  satisfy  your  due, 

And  take  our  change  In  vegetables,  to  run  the  winter  through. 

Fay— or  stay. 

A  RUNT  means  a  stunt. 

Wk  never  catch  to-morrow  I 
Oxen  as  potato  diggers— page  458. 

Peas  planted  July  4  were  “up”  July  10. 

Won't  system  shorten  your  work  hours  ? 

There’s  lots  of  tuberculosis  In  turkeys. 

A  SQUEAL  Indicates  a  pen  chant  for  food. 

Watch  the  papers  for  that  Preservallne  ad. 

“  A  MILK-SHAKE  ” — dogging  the  cows  home. 

FORTY  pounds  of  pork  for  a  dollar— page  407. 

WHICH  are  cheaper- prices  for  feed  or  for  eggs? 

Plowing  under  Crimson  clover  Is  red  manuring. 

Who  can  name  a  shy  bearing  berry  that  Is  profitable  ? 

“  ALWAYS  BEHIND  !”  The  man  who  buys  “  on  time.’’ 

Crimson  clover  is  a  catch  crop- it  catches  nitre  gen  1 
The  cheapest  place  to  kill  weeds  is  in  the  fanning  mill. 

Ex-tended— the  neglected  crop  that  once  was  cared  for. 

There  are  more  abandoned  farms  In  Kansas  than  In  a  1  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

"  Unsatisfied  with  a  good  thing”— that  Is  the  first  step  down  for 
many  a  man. 

What  shall  It  profit  a  man  If  he  gain  the  whole  world— and  then 
can’t  pay  for  it  ? 

A  “  Butter  fat  finder”  is  the  name  of  a  new  milk  tester  just  In¬ 
troduced  In  England. 

AS  compared  with  10  years  ago.  does  It  cost  you  more  or  less  to 
grow  a  pound  or  bushel  of  your  produce  7 
A  new  scheme  In  English  haymaking  Is  the  general  use  of  water¬ 
proof  tents  over  the  top  of  new  hay  stacks. 

Horses  are  often  doctored  and  blistered  for  Imaginary  diseases 
when  the  real  trouble  is  a  tight  collar  that  chokes  them. 

is  there  any  place  In  this  country  where  one  can  buy  lean  steers, 
fatten  them,  sell  at  the  same  price  he  paid,  and  make  a  profit  ? 

You  see  the  folly  of  judging  a  cow  by  a  single  test  of  her  milk.  The 
“composite  test”  tells  the  story.  Same  with  a  man.  You  can’t  fairly 
judge  him  by  a  single  job. 

A  “BOOK  FARMER”  In  an  Ordinary  farm  neighborhood.  Is  the  liveliest 
sort  of  social  bacteria.  He  will  make  lots  of  sport  and  yet  see  how  he 
Influences  public  opinion  I 

On  page  407  we  gave  our  readers  about  all  they  need  to  know  about 
cheap  paints.  This  week  we  give  them  the  facts  about  cement  floors, 
another  Important  farm  matter. 

The  hoe  Is  about  the  simplest  tool,  but  not  three  out  of  five  know 
how  to  get  the  most  use  out  of  it.  The  same  Is  true  of  road  machines. 
We  hope  to  obtain  some  rules  for  working  these  machines  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Prop.  Morrow,  of  the  Illinois  Station  describee  wild  or  prickly 
lettuce  (Lactuca  ecarlota)  as  a  weed  likely  to  prove  a  bad  pest  In  that 
State.  It  does  not  spread  from  the  roots— hence  the  seed  crop  must 
be  destroyed. 

There  is  an  evident  tendency  this  year  In  trotting  associations,  to 
have  two  or  three-mile  races.  This  accords  with  the  general  Idea  that 
the  public  prefer  a  horse  that  has  bottom  rather  than  one  with  a  short 
burst  of  very  high  speed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  parties  on  page  467  tell  us  that  sugar 
beets  may  be  safely  fed  to  all  kinds  of  sheep.  On  the  other  hand, 
veterinarians  say  that  with  rams  and  wethers,  such  beets  are  apt 
to  cause  obstructions  in  the  ureter  which  often  kill  the  sheep. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-V'ORKER. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

When  two  people  find  themselves  unable  to  agree  as 
to  the  terms  of  a  business  transaction,  there  are  two 
courses  open  to  them.  They  may  put  the  facts  in  the 
hands  of  a  fair-minded  outsider  for  arbitration,  or 
they  may  fight  over  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  stronger 
party  is  sure  to  win  by  force  of  might.  Arbitration 
guarantees  to  the  weaker  party  a  fair  hearing  and 
a  recognition  of  the  justice  of  its  cause.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  occurrences  in  Chicago  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  have  strengthened  the  general  belief  that  this 
country  needs  a  National  arbitration  law  to  settle  the 
contests  between  labor  and  capital.  In  the  original 
contest  between  the  Pullman  Company  and  its  em¬ 
ployees,  there  were  two  sides.  J ustice  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  side  of  the  company — there  was  a  fair 
chance  for  an  argument,  and  if  the  statements  made 
by  the  company  are  correct,  arbitration  would  have 
proved  them  as  nothing  else  could.  By  saying,  “  We 
have  nothing  to  arbitrate,”  the  Pullmans  left  noth¬ 
ing  open  but  submission  at  their  own  terms,  or  a  fight. 
The  fight  came.  It  was  an  ill-advised  and  reckless 
proceeding  which  has  done  much  to  injure  the  cause 
of  labor.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  reported  acts  of 
lawlessness  and  plunder  were  performed  by  the  better 
class  of  workmen.  The  trouble  is  that  such  uprisings 
call  out  a  gang  of  violent  and  ignorant  men  who,  by 
unlawful  acts,  throw  discredit  on  the  efforts  of  law- 
abiding  workmen.  Whenever  this  struggle  gets  to  be 
a  conflict  between  the  Government  of  this  country  and 
a  mob,  the  great  majority  of  citizens  always  support 
the  former  because  they  believe  the  only  safety  to 
society  lies  in  upholding  the  existing  law.  For  this 
reason,  a  violent  labor  strike  seldom  results  in  any¬ 
thing  but  defeat  for  the  men. 

Prom  every  point  of  view,  we  need  a  law  that  will 
compel  the  settlement  of  these  contests  by  arbitration. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  claimed  that  the  tendency  of 
wages  must  be  downward.  Food,  clothing,  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  except  rent,  are  cheaper  and  there 
is  no  question  that  wages  and  rents  must  follow.  It  is 
a  double  injustice  to  the  farmer  when  his  prices  are 
lowered  and  wages  of  town  and  city  workmen  are  held 
up  or  increased.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  come  to 
a  time  in  the  world’s  history  when  the  price  of  labor 
must  go  down  with  the  cost  of  living.  If  labor  and 
capital  are  to  settle  this  matter  in  a  fight,  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  civil  war  is  not  at  all  bad.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  those  who  work  for  them  do  not  own  this 
country — they  are  in  a  large  minority.  The  majority 
have  rights.  The  farmers  of  this  country  cannot 
afford  to  stand  by  and  see  this  matter  of  wages  fought 
out  in  cat-and-dog  fashion.  The  whole  business  is 
brutal  and  degrading,  and  the  time  has  come  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  The  master  and  the  man  must  be  forced  to 
arbitrate  their  differences.  In  questions  of  law,  the 
courts  give  labor  a  fair  showing,  and  a  court  of 
arbitration  would  be  equally  fair  in  settling  wage 
differences.  Here  is  a  question  on  which  all  patriotic 
workmen  may  well  combine.  There  is  little  hope 
for  the  stability  of  this  Government  if  it  can  ever  be 
ruled  by  a  mob.  ^ 

The  Grape  Grower  tells  of  the  shipment  of  two  lots 
of  currants,  picked  the  same  day,  by  express  on  the 
same  train,  consigned  to  the  same  reliable  house  not 
more  than  100  miles  away.  Both  lots  were  of  the 
same  variety,  grown  on  thrifty,  healthy  bushes,  free 
from  worms,  and  were  uniformly  large,  well-ripened 
fruit.  They  were  also  packed  in  clean,  new  baskets 
of  uniform  size.  They  were  sold  promptly,  on  their 
merits  ;  one  lot  for  70,  and  the  other  for  50  cents  per 
nine-pound  basket.  Don’t  you  suppose  that  the  shipper 
who  received  the  50  cents  considered  himself  swindled? 
No  doubt  about  it.  Where  was  the  trouble  ?  The  pick¬ 
ing.  The  70-cent  lot  was  picked  by  those  who  knew 
their  business.  The  stems  were  pinched  off  without 
crushing  the  berries,  and  the  baskets  were  filled  with 
sound,  dry  fruit  that  would  carry  a  long  distance  and 
arrive  in  good  condition.  The  others  were  picked  by 
careless  help  ;  the  clusters  pulled  off  and  many  of  the 
berries  crushed.  The  latter  made  the  coutents  of  the 
baskets  moist,  and  the  longer  they  stood,  the  worse 
they  became.  In  a  short  time,  they  would  have  been 
worthless.  Whose  was  the  blame  ?  Wouldn’t  that 
extra  20  cents  per  basket  have  paid  well  for  sadly 
needed  oversight  of  the  picking  and  packing?  And, 
too,  might  not  that  extra  20  cents  mean  just  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss  ?  And  still  this  world 
wonders  why  some  people  succeed  while  others  fail  ! 
# 

Beefmaking  in  parts  of  Eagland  seems  to  be  going 
about  as  it  has  gone  in  this  country.  In  a  number  of 
counties,  farmers  have  suddenly  found  that  it  no  longer 
pays  to  buy  and  fatten  steers.  As  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  says  :  “In  olden  times  farmers  never  looked  for 
a  direct  return  from  their  live  stock.  Their  cattle  and 
sheep  were  regarded  as  necessary  to  be  dung-makers 
and  dung-carriers  for  the  corn  crops,  the  latter  being 


expected  to  yield  nearly  all  the  farm  revenue  in  nu¬ 
merous  cases.”  Tbatisexactly  the  way  it  was  on  many 
farms  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country.  The  con¬ 
tinued  low  price  of  grain  has  almost  entirely  destroyed 
the  profit  which  was  once  found  in  the  manure.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  been  forced  to  grow  some  more  profitable 
crop  on  the  manure  or  hunt  for  some  cheaper  fertiliz¬ 
ing  substance.  ^ 

The  city  of  Birmingham,  England,  has  established 
a  large  sewage  farm  of  1,400  acres  where  the  filth  and 
wastes  of  the  city  are  utilized  for  growing  farm  crops. 
The  soil  is  level  and  of  an  open,  sandy  character.  The 
sewage  is  forced  through  pipes  from  the  city,  and 
either  flooded  over  the  land  or  put  on  in  open  furrows 
along  the  rows  of  crops.  Roots,  cabbage,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  with  large  quantities  of  Italian 
Rye  grass,  are  the  crops  generally  grown.  A  large 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  Rye  grass, 
and  under  this  system  of  irrigating  and  fertilizing, 
immense  crops  are  grown.  This  is  a  cheap  and  profit¬ 
able  way  of  disposing  of  these  wastes.  It  might 
easily  be  attempted  with  the  wastes  of  Brooklyn.  Out 
on  Long  Island,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  are 
large  tracts  of  land  that  are  just  suited  to  this  sort  of 
farming.  The  objection  is  that  the  crops  grown  by 
this  method  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  neighboring  farmers  who  depend  for  their 
living  on  the  crop^  they  raise  in  the  ordinary  way. 

* 

Again  the  stencil  plate  that  any  commission  mer¬ 
chant  will  send  to  would-be  shippers  1  This  stencil  is 
a  flat  piece  of  metal,  having  the  name  and  address  of 
the  merchant  cut  out,  like  the  plates  sometimes  used 
by  farmers  in  marking  their  grain  bags.  Each  one 
also  contains  a  different  number.  The  merchant  sends 
one,  we  will  say,  to  Peter  Pumpkin,  numbered  497. 
Next  comes  Simeon  Squash  and  wants  a  plate  and  he 
gets  one  just  like  the  first,  only  that  his  is  numbered 
498.  And  so  on,  each  succeeding  applicant  getting 
another  number.  These  numbers  are  entered  in 
regular  order  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
opposite  each  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  that  stencil  was  sent.  Everything  that  comes 
marked  with  that  number  is  credited  to  that  person. 
All  this  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  tale  of  woe  by  a 
commission  merchant.  An  applicant  (a  woman,  too) 
was  furnished  with  a  stencil  plate.  In  a  few  days,  she 
returned  it — attached  to  a  tub  of  butter.  The  mer¬ 
chant  returned  it  to  her,  and  explained  its  use.  In  a 
few  days,  back  it  came,  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
But  this  is  a  woman  who  is  supposed  not  to  know  much 
about  business  outside  of  bargain  counters,  who  can’t 
vote  and  who,  therefore,  isn’t  entitled  to  much  con¬ 
sideration.  But  the  other  case  involved  a  man,  one  of 
the  noble  lords  of  creation.  He  had  grapes  to  ship, 
but  no  stencil  plate  with  which  to  mark  them.  But 
his  neighbor,  also  a  grape  grower,  had  been  shipping 
grapes  and  getting  good  prices  for  them.  So  when  his 
own  grapes  were  ready  to  ship,  he  went  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  and  borrowed  his  stencil.  His  neighbor  and  all 
his  family,  by  the  way,  were  away  from  home,  and  the 
latter  says  that  he  stole  the  stencil.  But  that’s  an¬ 
other  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  298  baskets  of 
grapes  were  marked,  sent  on  their  way  to  the  city, 
and  the  stencil  returned  to  its  place  without  its 
absence  being  detected.  It  probably  never  would  have 
been  known,  but  for  subsequent  developments.  In  due 
time  the  grapes  arrived  ;  no  message  came  with  them 
or  afterwards.  They  were  sold  immediately,  and  the 
same  day  a  check  was  dispatched  to  the  owner  of  the 
stencil  number  on  the  baskets.  This  might  have 
ended  it  for  all  time,  if  the  shipper  had  not  bethought 
himself  about  three  months  afterwards,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  inquire  why  he  hadn’t  received  pay 
for  his  grapes.  This  involved  much  correspondence, 
and  considerable  explanation,  and  the  borrowing  of 
the  stencil  finally  transpired.  The  owner  of  the 
stencil  and  the  shipper  settled  the  matter  between 
themselves,  and  the  latter  knows  more  about  the  use 
of  stencil  plates  than  he  ever  dreamed  before.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  such  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  of  a  man  who  would  wait  for  three  months 
before  making  inquiries  ? 

« 

Commission  merchants  are  often  blamed — sometimes 
justly,  often  unjustly.  Southern  potatoes  have  been 
coming  in  immense  quantities.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  delay  in  transportation  and  delivery,  and 
sales  have  often  been  slow.  Prices,  too,  dropped 
suddenly  and  materially.  A  complaint  from  a  ship¬ 
per  that  he  had  not  received  pay  for  potatoes  shipped 
to  one  of  our  advertisers,  took  us  to  the  latter’s  store. 
His  books  showed  that  the  potatoes  in  question  were 
received  June  26,  the  bill  of  sale  made  out  the  27th, 
and  the  check  forwarded  the  28th.  Not  bad,  was  it  ? 
The  potatoes  had  been  several  days  on  the  road,  but 
the  commission  merchant  was  blamed  for  not  making 
immediate  returns.  The  shipper,  too,  spoke  of  pota¬ 
toes  being  a  certain  price  when  he  shipped,  and  he 
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evidently  expected  this  price  for  his  goods.  When 
such  heavy  shipments  of  any  product  are  precipitated 
upon  the  market,  the  price  frequently  drops  half  in  a 
few  hours ;  the  price  when  the  shipment  is  made  is 
therefore  no  criterion  of  the  price  when  the  goods  are 
received.  Another  grievance  of  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant  was  that  among  the  thousands  of  barrels  of 
potatoes  received,  many  small  lots  contained  no  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks,  or  were  marked  only  with  initials, 
and  no  living  man  could  tell  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Then,  again,  some  regular  shippers  had  been  lending 
their  stencil  plates,  and  as  all  goods  marked  with  a 
stencil  are  credited  to  the  name  represented  by  that 
stencil  on  the  books,  here  was  more  trouble.  Truly, 
the  life  of  a  commission  merchant  is  not  an  enviable 
one !  * 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  papers  printed  a  good  deal 
about  a  “lintless”  cotton  which  was  to  revolutionize 
Southern  farming.  It  was  understood  that  this  plant 
produced  little  or  no  lint,  but  a  heavy  crop  of  seed 
which,  it  was  claimed,  would  be  more  profitable,  cou- 
sidering  the  low  price  of  lint  and  the  cost  of  picking 
it.  It  now  appears  that  this  “lintless”  cotton  is 
simply  valuable  as  a  curiosity.  It  grows  but  little 
more  seed  than  the  average  kind,  and  is  likely  to 
shell  out  and  waste  a  good  share  of  what  it  does 
produce.  Like  many  other  “new  varieties,”  it  is 
valuable  only  to  sell.  „ 

California  Lima  beans  have  had  a  good  sale  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices  ever  since  the  last  harvest.  The 
crop  last  year  was  estimated  at  3,000  car-loads,  25  to 
30  per  cent  or  more  above  the  average  crop.  The  stock 
remaining  on  hand  at  the  present  time  is  small.  This 
year’s  crop  is  reported  to  be  almost  a  failure.  What 
are  said  to  be  liberal  estimates,  place  the  probable 
crop  at  300  car-loads,  while  others  make  it  not  much 
more  than  one-half  this.  The  present  high  price  is 
likely  to  go  still  higher,  and  California  Limas  will 
prove  good  property  for  at  least  a  year  to  come.  But 
the  high  prices  are  attracting  shipments  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Far  off  Madagascar  promises  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  and  although  the  quality  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  California  article,  buyers  are  not 
likely  to  be  squeamish  in  times  of  such  scarcity. 

* 

Aralia  quiNquEFOLiA  is  the  botanical  name  for  the 
ginseng  plant,  whose  root  is  much  prized  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities,  and  is  solely  used  by  the  Chinese.  It 
is  indigenous  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
Canada,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  demands  from  the 
Mongolian  Nation,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  supply,  com¬ 
mands  extreme  values  compared  to  other  medicinal 
roots  and  herbs.  The  best  qualities  are  those  gath¬ 
ered  in  New  York,  Canada,  Pennsylvania  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  recent  years  have  evidenced  to  collectors 
the  hidden  wealth  contained  in  their  forests,  as  the 
quantities  now  received  are  greatly  on  the  increase. 
It  has  been  gathered  since  before  the  war  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
flowed  into  those  mountain  sections  in  return  for  the 
root.  The  root  gathered  in  the  fall  is  heavier  and 
better  than  that  dug  in  the  spring  and  summer,  yet 
all  grades  find  a  ready  market  with  the  exporters. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  both  scientists  and  prac¬ 
tical  agriculturists  to  cultivate  the  plant,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  ;  in  its  wild  state,  when  left  undisturbed,  it 
thrives,  but  when  transplanted  it  makes  no  progress. 
To  be  merchantable,  it  should  be  perfectly  dry  and 
clean  of  stems,  twigs  and  dirt.  It  is  a  fluctuating 
article  on  the  market,  its  value  depending  on  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  our  country  and  China,  and  this 
exchange  is  governed  by  the  value  of  silver,  the 
Chinese  settling  for  our  moneys  with  Mexican  dollars. 
This  article,  in  former  years,  was  received  on  the 
markets  from  the  country  through  many  channels, 
but  the  business  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
has  now  become  a  line  by  itself,  and  one  reliable  firm 
in  New  York  makes  a  specialty  of  ginseng  root  only. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thsue  Is  a  Hplendtd  chance  for  a  KOOd,  eteady  man  In  the  advertise¬ 
ment  In  another  column  headed,  Man  and  Wife  Wanted.  We  would 
like  to  place  a  Kood  man  In  this  desirable  position.  Write  at  once  and 
send  references. 

Wb  have  often  wondered  why  some  one  did  not  come  forward  with 
an  Improved  rye,  and  advertise  It  exte  slvely  for  seed  purpo.ses.  Mr. 
E.  1j.  Clarkson,  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  has  just  sent  us  a  sample  of  very  Hne 
grain,  and.  from  bis  recommendations,  we  are  Inclined  to  think  that 
It  Is  Just  what  Is  needed. 

Messrs.  Hoover  &  I’uonr,  of  Avery,  O.,  write  us  under  date  of 
July  5,  that  they  had  Just  shipped  nve  car-loads  of  the  Hoover  potato 
diggers  1  ito  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  one  agent  taking  80  diggers.  This 
Is  a  recognition  of  merit  weil  deserved.  The  Hoover  is  almost  a 
necessity  In  successful  potato  growing  on  a  large  scale. 

Tub  Hornellsville  Exposition  Is  one  of  the  best  annual  exhibitions 
held  In  the  State,  and  Us  managers  are  not  running  It  as  the  Elmira 
Fair  Is  run— for  the  benetlt  of  a  select  few.  1  he  Hornellsville  people 
are  running  a  purely  agricultural  fair  for  the  benetlt  of  agriculture  In 
general.  This  year  they  announce  premiums  to  the  amount  of  $.0,000. 
Particulars  and  premium  list  may  be  bad  by  addressing  O'hus.  11. 
Coleman,  secretary,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

The  time  Is  past  when  farmers  can  allord  to  go  to  all  the  expense 
of  preparing  land  for  wheat  and  neglect  to  see  that  there  Is  suiliclent 
fertility  In  the  soil  to  feed  the  crop,  and  Insure  a  full— or  at  least  a 
fairly  successful— crop.  An  application  Of  commercial  fertilizers  will 
supply  the  fertility  needed  and  will  Increase  the  yield  so  as  to  make 
the  crop  as  a  whole  a  paying  business.  The  Amerlcus  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  been  used  largely  for  i?heat,  and  repeated  trials  have 
demonstrated  Its  value  to  growers.  It  Is  manufactured  by  the 
Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.,  88  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

Thk  family  sewing,  especially  the  dressmaking,  is  a 
task  that  presents  itself  as  a  problem  to  many  who 
have  to  undertake  it.  To  aid  these,  we  shall  be  glad 
1o  receive  suggestions  from  those  who  have  solved, 
the  problem  to  their  satisfaction,  and  shall  soon  give 
to  our  readers  a  symposium  on  the  subject. 

I  I  § 

Drkss  reform  is  not  only  being  preached  but  being 
practiced.  In  Central  Park  the  women  bicyclists  who 
ride  in  blcotner  costumes  are  so  frequent  that  they 
hardly  excite  comment.  Of  course  these  same  bicy¬ 
clists  do  not  presume  to  wear  their  costumes  except 
when  accompanied  by  the  wheel.  When  women 
choose  their  outdoor  dress  for  its  simplicity  and 
healthfulness,  they  will  have  reached  a  common-sense 
standard,  whatever  the  cut  of  their  clothes  may  be. 

'i  'i 

Thk  survival  of  the  fittest  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  A  certain  journal,  in  opposing  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage,  says  that  if  it  be  granted,  the  outcome  will  be 
that  the  woman  voter  and  the  old  maid  will  be  one 
and  the  same  person,  so  unattractive  and  unwomanly 
will  the  emancipated  woman  be.  Now  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  acquaintance  with  the  world  does  make 
some  changes  in  a  person.  There  are  women  who 
may  pass  for  specimens  of  the  sex  and  bring  no  serious 
discredit  on  womankind  if  they  are  kept  within  the 
home.  Contact  with  the  world  transforms  these  into 
creatures  not  womanly  and  not  likely  to  be  chosen  as 
mothers  of  mankind.  But  it  is  not  the  process  of  life 
that  is  responsible  for  this  result.  Life  is  an  analy¬ 
sis,  more  or  less  elaborate,  and  the  result  depends  on 
the  original  elements  in  the  character  far  more  than 
on  surroundings.  Our  contemporary,  in  making  a 
mistaken  assertion,  has  indicated  one  of  the  best 
fruits  of  woman’s  freedom.  If  it  will  help  to  separate 
the  womanly  and  unwomanly  elements,  well  and 
good.  The  woman  who  cannot  meet  the  demands  of 
business  life  and  maintain  her  womanliness,  is  not 
calculated  to  be  the  mother  of  a  man. 


WHOM  SHALL  WE  BLAME? 

DON’T  know  how  it  is,”  and  Mrs.  Fifield  con¬ 
tracted  her  brows  till  their  lines  almost  met 
above  her  keen,  black  eyes ;  “times  seem  to  have 
changed  since  I  was  young.  My  sisters  and  I  used  to 
look  up  to  ma,  and  defer  to  her  opinions.  Why,  I 
should  no  more  have  thought  of  questioning  my 
mother’s  judgment — ”  Mrs.  Fifield  paused  for  an  apt 
illustration,  and  Mr.  Fifield  remarked  in  a  tone  of  hu¬ 
morous  approval :  “You  let  her  judgment  pass  un¬ 
questioned,  and  quietly  followed  your  own  bent  in 
most  things,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“No,  I  did  not.  Ma  set  us  our  share  of  the  work 
and  we  did  it.  When  she  found  me  reading  a  novel, 
she  took  it  and  burned  it  up,  and  I  never  borrowed 
another  so  long  as  I  was  at  home.  She  believed  in 
girls  marrying,  and  picked  out  husbands  for  us,  and 
had  us  all  married  off  before  we  were  25  years  old. 
But  I  am  not  speaking  of  mere  obedience  ;  we  thought 
ma  knew,  and  respected  her  ideas.” 

“Yes,  she  thought  that  Silas  Barnes  would  make 
about  the  right  sort  of  a  husband  for  you,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly.”  Mr.  Fifield  chuckled  a  good  deal  over 
this  playful  thrust,  keeping  up  his  demonstrations  of 
silent  mirth  long  after  his  wife’s  crisp  retort. 

“Well,  there,  Horace;  I  expected  that,  and  now 
you  have  said  it.  But  didn’t  ma  come  around  to  my 
way  of  thinking  in  the  end  ?  She  hadn’t  a  son-in-law 
she  thought  more  of  than  she  did  of  you,  after  a 
while.” 

Mr.  Fifield  lifted  his  head  from  the  back  of  his 
easy  chair  and  looked  comically  at  his  wife.  “Where 
is  your  argument,  Janet  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Right  where  I  left  it.”  A  sober  mouth  refuted  the 
merriment  in  her  eyes,  and  she  continued  quietly : 
“  Ma  was  right ;  Silas  did  make  the  girl  he  married  a 
good  husband.  But  her  infiuence  and  training  had 
taught  me  to  know  a  good  man  when  I  saw  one,  and 
I  had  seen  you  before  ma  and  Silas  took  that  notion 
into  their  heads.  Say  what  you  will,  I  maintain  that 
ma’s  influence  did  more  to  shape  the  lives  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  her  children  than  all  the  results  my  efforts  and 
pains  will  ever  show  on  my  descendants.” 

“You  have  done  your  best,  certainly,  and  no  one 
can  do  more  than  that.  The  girls  will  come  out  all 
right,  Janet ;  don’t  worry.”  Mr.  Fifield  spoke  sooth¬ 
ingly  and  showed  signs  of  returning  to  his  paper. 

A  little  tightening  of  the  lips  betrayed  the  good 
woman’s  impatience  of  a  man’s  way  of  dealing  with 
domestic  problems.  She  was  not  silenced  by  the  rus¬ 
tling  newspaper.  “  I  scrimped  and  saved  and  worked 


hard  to  help  Mary  fit  herself  for  a  teacher.  Now  she 
has  left  a  calling  where  she  was  successful  and  doing 
useful  work  to  become  a  cook.” 

“  Mary  earned  more  with  her  cooking  classes  last 
month  than  I  did  on  the  farm,”  interposed  Mr.  Fifield. 

“I  wanted  to  see  her  the  principal  of  our  high  school. 
I  have  not  said  much,  but  I  don’t  know  which  I  detest 
most,  woman  lecturers,  or  somebody’s  making  a  great 
fuss  over  nonsensical  ways  of  doing  simple  things 
that  every  woman  with  an  ounce  of  common  sense 
knows  how  to  do  well  enough  already.  Clara  has  left 
our  church  to  go  and  be  a  papist,  or  something  nearly 
as  bad.  Fannie  is  growing  so  proud  and  extravagant 
there  is  no  satisfying  her,  and  I  expect  any  Monday 
morning  to  hear  our  fourth  daughter  announce  that 
she  is  engaged  to  marry  that  spendthrift  of  hers,  who 
earns  $3  a  day  and  hasn’t  a  cent  left  when  pay  day 
comes  around.  What  does  my  infiuence  amount  to  ?  ” 

Mr.  Fifield  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  relief  at 
the  sound  of  some  one  turning  the  door  knob.  “Here, 
Sarah,”  he  said  to  his  sister,  as  she  entered ;  “  sit 
dojvn  and  tell  us  whether  the  times,  or  our  homes  are 
to  blame  when  our  children  don’t  turn  out  as  we  want 
to  have  them.” 

Sarah  Fifield  glanced  at  the  papers  under  the  even¬ 
ing  lamp,  seeking  the  clue  that  had  led  to  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  thinking  she  had  caught  the  thread  of 
thought,  said,  “Oh,  it  is  so  impossible  to  decide.  We 
often  read  of  crimes  committed  by  men  and  women 
born  of  virtuous  parents,  and  reared  in  Christian 
homes.  Probably  the  temptations  are  greater  to  day 
than  ever  before,  but  so  are  the  efforts  being  made  to 
help  and  restrain.  Some  taint  of  heredity,  or  some 
lack  in  the  home  training  must  account  for  every 
ruined  life.  In  country  neighborhoods,  where  there 
are  few  secrets  and  every  one’s  ancestry  is  known,  the 
wonder  usually  is  not  that  now  and  then  one  goes 
wrong,  but  that  the  grandchildren  of  certain  disrepu¬ 
table  families  are  making  so  much  of  themselves.  You 
know  we  have  often  remarked  the  seesaw  rise  and 
fall  taking  place  among  the  families  of  our  own  town. 
Probably  the  fact  is  that  we  judge' wrongly ;  the 
prominent  people  of  a  place  are  not  always  the  most 
virtuous  and  upright.  Only  those  are  called  thieves 
and  seducers  upon  whom  the  law  sets  its  ban.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  those  who  make  the  greatest  professions 
of  piety  are  sometimes  not  the  most  truly  religious. 
The  dividing  line  between  sharp  bargaining  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  is  a  thin  and  wavering  one.  What  is  merely 
a  taint  in  the  home  sentiment,  becomes  a  stench  in  the 
offspring.” 

“  You  are  rather  hard  on  the  parents  of  the  ne’er- 
do-wells,”  objected  Mrs.  Fifield, 

“  That  is  so,”  the  other  assented.  “The  fatality  of 
atavism  ought  to  be  kept  prominently  in  mind.  It  has 
always  been  a  question  how  much  a  good  bringing  up 
could  be  relied  upon  to  counteract  vicious  traits. 
Ther,  too,  the  constant  -crossing  of  different  family 
lines  makes  combinations  that  no  calculation  can  pre¬ 
dict.  I  often  wonder  that  people  marry  so  recklessly; 
but  it  seems  the  only  way  if  one  would  marry  at  all.” 

All  three  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Fifield  brought  the  argu¬ 
ment  back  to  its  original  lines  by  explaining,  “  We 
were  discussing  whether  mothers  have  as  much  hold 
on  their  daughters  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,”  adding,  “  I  hold  that  the  mother’s  influence  is 
not  what  it  once  was.” 

“  Perhaps  that  is  so,”  assented  the  sister-in-law. 
“  The  life  of  each  one  of  us  flows  in  a  broader  chan¬ 
nel  than  was  possible  to  people  in  our  circumstances  40 
years  ago.  If  influences  come  from  many  sources,  each 
must  be  less  felt.  To  look  back  half  a  century,  think 
how  little  there  was  to  read !  The  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Bible,  a  history  or  two  and  the  almanac. 
The  condition  of  the  country  girl  has  changed  grad¬ 
ually.  I  was  past  20  before  I  ever  went  so  far  from 
home  that  I  could  not  see  our  mountain.  We  never 
saw  a  city  cousin  or  summer  boarder ;  went  to  a  nor¬ 
mal,  or  even  to  a  village  high  school ;  scarcely  wrote 
or  received  a  letter,  or  saw  any  one  who  knew  more 
of  the  world  than  we 
did.  Think  of  the  contrast 
of  the  influences  that  sur¬ 
round  almost  every  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter  to-day.” 

“That  is  it,”  agreed 
Mrs.  Fifield,  sadly.  “We 
have  done  too  much  for 
cur  children.  If  I  had  not 
tried  to  make  a  minister 
of  Willis,  he  would  never 
have  got  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  foot-ball  team.  If 
Clara  had  not  gone  to 


Boston  to  study  art,  she  might  never  have  heard 
of  choir  boys  and  incense.  Bess  and  the  little  boys 
shall  stay  right  here  on  the  farm  for  all  my  trying  to 
give  them  advantages.” 

“  If  they  are  like  the  rest  of  the  Ijrood,  they  will  do 
their  own  planning,  and  find  a  way  to  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages,”  laughed  the  father. 

The  two  women  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  the  aunt 
added,  “  That  is  so,  Janet ;  they  all  have  remarkable 
ability.  They  may  make  mistakes,  but  they  are  alive 
with  good  intentions.  Not  one  but  is  as  upright  and 
honest  as — as  Horace  here.  Oh,  it  is  what  parents  are 
that  tells  most;  not  what  they  preach,  but  what  they 
practice.  That  shapes  the  character,  and  we  must 
let  each  one  have  the  chance  to  shape  his  life  for  him¬ 
self  so  far  as  he  can.” 

“There  is  no  fear  but  our  children  will  try  their 
hands  at  that,”  remarked  the  fond  father  with  cheer¬ 
ful  conviction.  “  They  haven’t  got  their  mother’s 
black  eyes  for  nothing.”  hrudknck  hbimbosk. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  MENDING. 

N  mending  a  garment,  two  things  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  neatness  and  dispatch.  If  the  garment 
be  quite  good,  it  will  pay  to  take  the  necessary  time 
to  do  the  mending  in  the  neatest  manner  possible. 
The  quickest  way  is  not  always  the  best.  But  when 
a  garment  has  passed  the  stage  when  it  is  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  and  is  relegated  to  workday  wear,  it 
is  often  wisest  to  mend  such  a  garment  in  the  quickest 
way.  I  have  used  the  sewing  machine  to  do  mending 
of  this  kind,  sewing  up  long  tears,  or  putting  in  large 
patches,  and  do  not  think  it  a  careless  way  of  doing 
work,  but  the  most  sensible  way.  Machine  sewing  is 
stronger  than  hand  work,  and  a  patch  well  sewed  will 
wear  longer. 

The  old  adage,  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  applies 
to  the  patches  as  well  as  the  stitches.  The  woman 
who  does  her  own  sewing  can  save  time  by  looking 
ahead  to  mending  day  while  she  is  making  the  new 
garments.  Let  the  garments  have  extra  pieces  of 
cloth  put  at  those  places  which  are  first  to  wear  out, 
like  elbows  of  sleeves,  etc.  Another  item  to  be  re¬ 
membered  is,  when  making  dress  skirts,  to  put  on  the 
braid  or  binding  at  the  bottom  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
ripped  when  it  needs  to  be  replaced  by  new.  A  recent 
improvement  on  one  of  the  sewing  machines  is  an  at¬ 
tachment  that  changes  the  lock  stitch  to  the  chain 
stitch.  This  is  a  great  convenience,  but  an  ordinary 
machine  stitch  miy  be  made  loose  when  sewing  on 
braids  so  that  it  will  rip  easily  when  necessary. 

A  hole  that  has  worn  through  is  usually  round,  and 
many  persons  follow  this  outline  in  the  mending. 
Tuis  sefems  rather  a  careless  way.  The  patch  is  going 
to  show  any  way,  and  as  the  hole  is  already  there,  why 
not  have  it  symmetrical  ?  If  the  hole  be  made  square 
or  oblong,  it  is  much  easier  to  mend  it  neatly,  as  cloth 
is  woven  of  threads  crossing  at  right  angles ;  it  is 
easier  to  fold  a  straight  edge  along  a  thread  of  the 
goods,  and  it  stays  in  place  better  after  being  sewed, 
not  puckering  or  pulling  away  from  the  stitches. 

Don’t  put  one  patch  upon  another,  unless  the  gar¬ 
ment  has  reached  that  state  where  one  feels  a  reckless 
desire  to  bury  it  in  the  oblivion  of  the  rag  bag  and  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  In  that  case,  don’t  let  your 
particular  disposition  cause  you  to  waste  time  over 
fine  stitches. 

In  women’s  and  children’s  dress  it  is  easy,  if  one  ex¬ 
ercise  some  ingenuity,  to  adapt  styles  so  as  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  shortcomings  in  an  old  garment.  New 
cuffs,  yokes  and  trimmings  on  skirts,  etc.,  are  often 
far  from  the  foolish  indulgences  in  fashion  that  some 
might  think.  They  are  often  the  only  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  worn-out  dress  presentable.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  apply  this  combination  of  the  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  to  men’s  clothes.  A  man  must  either  wear 
patches  or  have  a  new  suit.  After  all,  women  have 
some  advantages  in  clothes,  although  a  rainy  day  or 
an  attempt  at  bicycle  riding  will  suggest  dress  reform. 

A  man’s  best  suit  may  get  “shiny”  before  it  is  at  all 
worn  out.  If  the  cloth  be  of  the  right  kind,  and  the 
woman  be  equal  to  the  task,  the  garments  may  be 
turned.  This  means  to  rip  cut  every  stitch,  hutton- 
holes  and  all,  and  turn  the  cloth  and  make  it  over 
again.  Tnere  are  very  few,  except  tailors,  who  can 
do  this  work  satisfactorily,  but  it  has  been  done  to  my 
knowledge  by  one  of  those  women  who  always  rise  to 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion  and  succeed  in  making 
home  comfortable  and  attractive,  no  matter  how  lim¬ 
ited  their  opportunities  and  resources.  o. 
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A  WOMAN’S  IDEAL  WASHING  MACHINE. 

Y  ideal  washer  is  made  of  thor¬ 
oughly  galvanized  iron,  and  very 
strong.  It  is  cylinder  shaped,  and  the 
sides  indented  or  grooved .  in  circles, 
causing  some  friction  as  the  clothes  pass 
swiftly  up  and  down  its  sides.  Yet  the 
clothes  are  not  rubbed,  but  pounded 
clean  by  being  tossed  forcibly  from  one 
end  of  the  washer  to  th^  other,  by  tip¬ 
ping  the  washer  first  one  end  up,  and 
then  the  other.  There  are  hooks  on  the 
frame,  to  hold  the  washer  in  a  horizontal 
position  while  putting  in  the  clothes  and 
the  water.  When  the  door  is  shut,  there 
is  no  leaking.  The  water  is  drawn  out 
through  a  faucet,  which  is  guarded  by 
bars  which  keep  the  clothes  out  of  the 
way,  that  all  the  water  may  be  drawn 
out  while  the,  clothes  remain  in  the 
washer. 

The  clothes  are  put  to  soak  Monday 
night.  If  one  has  soft  water,  they  may 
be  soaked  in  clear  water,  cold  or  warm, 
not  hot.  If  “  broke”  or  cleansed  water 
must  be  used  make  a  suds  for  the  white 
clothes  and  soak  the  colored  ones  but  a 
short  time.  I  do  not  like  very  hot  water 
for  the  first  suds,  but  I  use  two  wash 
boilers,  one  to  keep  the  first  suds  warm 
while  putting  the  clothes  through  a 
second,  boiling  hot  suds. 

After  wringing  the  clothes  from  the 
water  in  which  they  were  soaked,  rub 
the  soap  into  the  soiled  parts,  first  mix¬ 
ing  two  tablespoonfuls  either  of  turpen¬ 
tine  or  kerosene  to  each  pound  of  soap. 
Turpentine  is  best  for  the  clothes,  and 
whitens  them,  but  should  not  be  used 
where  one  stands  over  the  steam  in 
rubbing  by  hand,  for  it  opens  the  pores 
and  leaves  one  very  liable  to  take  cold. 
The  kerosene  is  safe,  but  I  would  put  it 
only  in  the  first  suds,  using  the  second 
suds  to  wash  it  all  out,  and  even  then  I 
want  soft  water  for  the  first  rinsing.  It 
is  then  that  I  look  the  clothes  over  to 
see  if  they  are  clean — as  they  have  been 
put  through  the  warm  suds  and  then  the 
boiling  suds  without  being  removed  from 
the  washer,  thereby  saving  all  lifting  of 
the  wet  clothes  from  the  boiler  or  from 
fine  tub  to  another. 

Some  might  object  to  rubbing  the 
soap  into  the  clothes,  as  it  might  be 
harsh  on  the  hands ;  but  if  they  have 
prepared  glycerine  and  lemon  juice  equal 
parts,  and  rub  the  hands  while  moist, 
they  will  not  sustain  any  injury  from 
the  soap.  I  have  never  had  experience 
with  the  various  washing  fluids ;  but  I 
know  that  any  of  them  containing  lye 
will  fade  the  colored  clothes. 

MBS.  B  M.  WARD. 


FANCY  WORK  AND  FARM  WORK. 
CANNOT  refrain  from  replying  to 
that  articleina  recent  R  N.-Y.  under 
the  head  of  Caring  for  Young  Animals, 
as  it  speaks  of  fancy  work  of  which  I  am 
a  great  admirer  and  maker,  although  I 
do  not  keep  very  much  for  my  own  use. 
Being  reared  and  having  lived  on  a  farm 
nearly  all  my  life,  I  would  like  to  give 
some  of  my  experience  in  regard  to  both. 
As  for  young  animals,  I  have  at  present 
pet  lambs,  calves,  pigs,  50  ducks,  100 
chickens,  and  100  hens;  besides  this  Iidrive 
up  the  stock,  do  the  milking  during  hay¬ 
ing  and  harvesting,  and  pump  water  for 
all.  Yesterday  I  kept  an  account  of  the 
watering  ;  it  numbered  50  pails,  and  all 
had  to  be  carried  to  them.  The  lambs, 
ducks  and  chickens  were  fed  three  times; 
the  rest  twice. 

I  do  my  own  sewing  and  housework  ; 
do  not  keep  any  help  in  the  house,  and 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


The  readers  of  this  department  will 
do  well  to  watch  the  August  announce¬ 
ment  on  page  13  next  week. 


have  outdoor  help  only  occasionally  by 
the  day.  There  are  only  three  in  the 
family.  I  find  ample  time  to  read  and 
do  fancy  work.  I  do  not  have  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  butter  and  egg  money,  as  I 
do  not  care  to.  I  make  enough  on  fancy 
articles  for  pin  money.  I’m  never  idle  ; 
when  not  doing  chores  or  housework, 
which  includes  cooking  and  getting  the 
meals,  I  make  lace  or  flowers,  and  have 
earned  a  great  many  dollars  that  way. 
Sunday  is  my  longest  day  to  read  when 
not  at  church.  I  took  first  premiums  at 
our  county  fair  on  display  of  small  and 
large  canned  fruit,  pickles,  jellies,  and 
samples  of  canned  vegetables,  and  rag 
carpet;  also  first  premium  on  fancy  work 
such  as  child’s  lace  dress,  head-rest,  tidies, 
pin  cushion,  lambrequin,  night-dress 
yoke,  handkerchief  and  small  samples  of 
handmade  lace  ;  nearly  S20  dollars  of 
premiums,  and  all  done  at  odd  times,  or, 
in  other  words,  while  resting.  I  can  and 
have  done  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
and  I  like  to  pick  up  my  fancy  articles 
and  work  on  them  between  times.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  there  are  several  social  so¬ 
cieties  that  I  help.  Perhaps  you’ll  ask  if 
I  work  in  the  garden.  Yes,  I  do  nearly 
all  the  making  and  weeding. 

MARGARET  ELTINO. 


A  SEWING  SCREEN. 

HE  pretty  bamboo  basket  stands 
are  a  great  improvement  over  the 
ordinary  work  basket,  but  they  are 
rather  expensive  and  are,  therefore,  not 
often  found  among  the  busy  housekeep¬ 
er’s  belongings.  They  are  designed  for 
the  boudoir  of  the  lady  of  leisure,  whose 
sewing  is  confined  to  a  little  embroidery 
now  and  then,  and  the  price  suits  her 
pocket-book.  But  one  may  make  an 
arrangement  that  combines  cheapness 
and  usefulness,  and  is  also  pretty.  It  is 
called  a  sewing  screen.  Make  a  frame 
for  a  three-fold  screen,  each  part  to  be 
18x30  inches.  The  frame  may  be  finished 
to  suit  the  taste  or  ability  of  the  maker — 
painted,  stained  or  varnished.  Fasten 
the  three  frames  together  with  hinges, 
and  cover  one  side  with  cretonne,  put  on 
plain,  or  silkoline  of  some  pretty  pat¬ 
tern  gathered  rather  full.  This  is  the 
ornamental  side.  The  inside,  which  is 
to  be  turned  toward  one  when  sewing, 
is  the  useful  side.  This  should  have 
numerous  pockets  stitched  to  plain  pieces 
of  cretonne  the  size  of  each  frame.  A 
pin  cushion  and  needle  cushion  also 
form  a  part  of  the  make-up.  An  in¬ 
genious  woman  can  easily  plan  out  the 
different  sized  pockets  required  for  the 
various  demands  in  mending,  darning, 
etc.  There  should  be  a  pocket  for  papers 
of  needles,  for  spools,  scissors,  thimble, 
tape-measure,  and  in  fact,  a  place  for 
every  article  necessary  for  sewing. 

A  very  good  way  to  dispose  of  the 
spools  of  different-colored  cotton  or  silk, 
used  mainly  in  sewing  by  hand,  is  to 
have  several  tapes  tacked  to  the  cover, 
string  one  or  two  spools  on  each  and  tie. 
One  may  then  reach  and  draw  a  thread 
from  the  spool  required  without  the 
necessity  of  searching  in  a  pocket  or 
stirring  up  the  contents  of  a  basket. 
Each  part  of  the  screen  may  be  made  of 
a  different  height  if  preferred.  When 
not  in  use,  it  may  stand  in  the  sitting 
room  with  only  the  ornamental  side  in 
evidence.  It  will  be  found  more  con¬ 
venient  in  adjusting,  if  it  be  hinged  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  make  three  sides  of  a 
square  rather  than  the  zigzag  or  Z- 
shape.  G.  H. 


. . .  .Uebeb  Land  und  Meek:  ‘  When  the 
anarchist  discovers  that  others  get  on 
faster  than  himself,  he  tries  to  even  up 
matters  by  breaking  their  legs,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  is  just  about  as  sensible 
as  if  we  smashed  the  doors  and  windows 
of  all  well-warmed  houses  to  alleviate 
the  cold  in  the  streets.” 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


PRINTED  PATCH  A^ORK.  , 

I  have  learned  how  to  pray,  and  toll,  and  save: 

To  pray  for  courage,  to  receive  what  comes, 

Knowing  what  comes  to  be  divinely  sent: 

To  toll  for  universal  good,  since  thus 

And  only  thus,  can  gojd  come  unto  me; 

To  save,  by  giving  whatsoe'er  I  have 

To  those  who  have  not— this  alone  Is  gain. 

—  Ella  Wheeler  UGcox. 

....F.  A  Reynolds  in  The  House¬ 
keeper:  “No  girl  should  marry  unless 
she  loves  one  man  well  enough  to  prefer 
life  with  him  under  any  circumstinces  to 
the  best  success  alone.” 

....Richter:  “Every  man  deems  that 
he  has  precisely  the  trials  and  tempta¬ 
tions  which  are  the  hardest  of  all  for  him 
to  bear ;  but  they  are  so  because  they 
are  the  very  ones  he  needs.” 

- New  York  Press:  “To  be  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  genius  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  being  a  genius  one’s  self,  and  if  an 
ambitious  young  fellow  cannot  acquire 
fame  by  application,  he  may  gain  it  by 
matrimony.” 

. . .  .New  York  Herald  :  “  The  heroes 
and  heroines  of  ordinary  life  are  too 
numerous  for  counting.  Men  and  women 
are  daily  facing  emergencies  which  re¬ 
quire  a  loftier  courage  than  was  ever 
displayed  on  the  field  of  battle.” 

- N.  Y.  Evening  Post:  “The  doctrine 

that  no  man  should  be  content,  that  all 
should  try  to  rise,  has  been  converted 
into  a  proposition  that  all  can  rise,  and 
that  if  anybody  does  not  rise,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  somebody  is  keeping  him  down.’’ 

- Philip  S,  Moxo.m:  “An  apparently  tri¬ 
fling  waste  of  time  has  lost  a  great  battle 
and  changed  the  destiny  of  a  continent. 
An  hour  or  two  saved  by  Napoleon  might 
have  made  Waterloo  as  proud  a  remem¬ 
brance  for  Prance  as  it  is  now  for  Eng¬ 
land.” 

- New  Orleans  I’icayune:  “Men  as 

a  general  thing  are  good  natured  and 
pleasant  enough  to  women  whom  they 
meet  in  a  business  way ;  but  however 
kind  they  may  be,  the  woman  can  never 
feel  that  she  is  at  her  best  outside  of  her 
home.” 

- Stinson  Jarvis  in  The:  Arena:  “The 

devotee  of  intellect  may  be  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  people  being  ‘  blinded  by 
brains.’  Yet  it  is  a  truth  that  they  are 
so — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  truths 
in  existence  and  the  most  difficult  one 
for  brains  to  admit.” 

....Lyman  Abbott:  “In  spite  of  the 
greater  intelligence  of  our  own  times,  in 
spite  of  the  lessons  of  exparience,  and 
the  increased  facilities  for  saving  fur 
nished  by  our  banks,  bonds,  evidences  of 
debt,  and  other  modern  conveniences,  it 
is  still  difficult  to  persuade  the  majority 
of  men  to  provide  in  the  time  of  their 
prosperity  for  an  anticipated  time  of  ad¬ 
versity.” 


In  writing  to  advertlHera,  please  always  mention 
THK  B0HAL  NKW-YOBKBa. 


Ayer’s 

PILLS 

Received 

Highest  Awards 

AT  THE 

World’s  Fair 

AS 

THE  BEST 

Family 

PHYSIC 


WANTED. 

To  rent  within  one  hour  of  New  Y ork  City,  a  small 
bouse  with  grounds  attached,  suited  for  growing 
vegetables  and  irult.  Address 
CITY  MAN,  care  of  TUE  RUKAL  Nbw-Yohkku. 


Hungry  Leather. 

The  natural  food  of  leather  i.s  oil. 
Hard  and  stiff  leather  i.s  soft  in  a 
minute  with 

Vacuum 
Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  r.  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swol)  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  llow  to  Take  Cark 
OF  Leather,’'  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beecham’.s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Hook  free;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

Every  Lady’s  Dress 

Should  be  bound  with 

Pantasote  Skirt  Binding. 

ThlH  Is  light,  durable  and  waterproof,  though  it 
contains  no  rubber.  Sold  by  Heura,  Simpson,  Craw¬ 
ford  &  Simpson  New  York;  .Iordan  Marsh  and  R.  11. 
White,  H  tsion.  Mass  ;  John  Wanamuker,  I'lnladel- 
phla.  Pa.;  D.  McCarthy  A  Sons,  Svracuse,  N.  V.; 
Chas.  Simons  Sons  Company.  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mandel  Bros,,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Boggs  &  Buel,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Ptt.  Or  at  Wholesale  only  by 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

WAiiKitooMS:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Eaotouy:  Passaic,  N.  .1. 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

,  Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
■proved  High  Arm  SlDgersewint; machine 
_  ;  finely  Onlehed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lenrs;  with 
Aiitomatift  Bobbin  tVinde r,  Belf-Threadin^  Cylla- 
Ider  Shuttle,  Helf.Sef  ting;  Needle  and  a  complete 
of  Steel  AttaehmentM;  shipped  any  where  on 
30  Day's  Trial,  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  in  use*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments,  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  a^^ent’s  profits. 
PDCIT  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  ntk  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’sFair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  00.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thesfrongostand  piircatT.ye 
mailo.  Uiillko  other  Lye,  It  latlng 
a  fliio  powder  and  backed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Will 
make  the  beat  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
ill  20  minutes  witlioiit  boiling. 
It  la  tbe  beat  for  ch’ansiiig  w.aste 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closet^ 
vrashiiig  bottles,  i>alnt.s,  trees,  etc. 

PENRA.  SALT  M’PG  CO. 

Geu.  Agts.,  Phlla.,  Fa. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-4blrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
I#i3,  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Furlnton  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


ADVEBTISINQ  BATES 


—  01  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrloultaral  Preai, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  t3f~They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  llpes  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  ilrst  insertion,  per  agate  line.36  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 36  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Gash  mast  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements, 

larABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  fortol.«m  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THK  KURAI.  NKW-VOKKICK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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TO  LEARN  THE  REASON,  WRITE  TO  BRAD- 


Is  ext  week  you  riiunt  read  the  offer  that  is 
to  appear  in  the  space  this  week  given  to 
premiums  on  page  401)  The  coming  offer  is 
one  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  ! 

As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“A  MILLION.” 

A  CKKTAiN  class  of  people  find  great 
delight  in  imagining  an  answer  to  this 
question  :  “  WJiat  would  you  do  if  you  had 
$1,000,000  ?”  Very  few  of  these  guesses 
end  with  any  satisfaction  because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  unused  to  the 
handling  of  great  wealth  to  tell  just 
what  they  would  do  in  case  of  a  sudden 
fiood  of  fortune.  The  chances  are  that, 
to  most  of  us,  a  present  of  $1,000,000  in 
one  lump  would  be  about  the  worst  mis¬ 
fortune  that  could  strike  us.  Why  ? 
ilecause  we  have  not  been  educated  in 
the  care  and  responsibilities  of  wealth. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  would 
be  unhappy  to  have  great  wealth  thrust 
suddenly  upon  us,  and  be  made  to  feel 
that  we  are  held  responsible  for  the 
good  or  evil  that  results  from  it.  The 
wealth  that  comes  to  us  as  a  result  of 
our  own  labor  is  one  thing.  That  may 
not  spoil  us,  because  we  know  that  every 
dollar  of  it  represents  a  part  of  our  own 
force  and  energy.  But  the  wealth  that 
represents  the  labor  of  others  is  another 
thing,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  carries  little 
happiness  with  it.  Few  sensible  men 
will  sit  down  and  wait  for  somebody  to 
die  and  leave  them  some  money.  They 
prefer  good  work  and  fair  pay  and  a 
chance  to  get  a  little  wealth  out  of  their 
lator.  j  j  j 

We  were  led  into  this  line  of  thought 
by  the  question,  What  would  you  do  if 
you  had  1,000,000  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.?  While  we  don’t  care  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  handling  $1,000,000,  we 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  we  would 
do  in  the  way  of  talking  each  week  to 
1,000,000  readers.  Of  course  we  realize 
that  this  would  represent  $1,000,000,  but 
we  would  put  the  reader  far  above  the 
dollar  in  our  estimation  of  the  future. 
Our  first  thought  would  be  to  improve 
the  paper.  We  w’ould  enlarge  it,  use 
better  paper,  and  more  and  better  en¬ 
gravings.  We  would  secure  the  best  and 
truest  minds  in  the  world  to  help  teach 
the  true  science  of  agriculture  and  the 
farmer’s  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 
We  would  make  use  of  the  telegraph  and 
every  other  serviceable  appliance  to  give 
market  and  trade  reports  from  every 
town  and  city  in  which  our  readers  had 
dealings.  We  would  organize  great  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  agencies  for  our  readers, 
so  that  they  might  be  saved  the  awful 
profits  of  the  middlemen.  In  short,  our 
first  thought  would  be  to  make  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  most  powerful  agent  for  good 
that  American  agriculture  has  ever 
known.  2  2  g 

You  may  say  that  this  is  all  talk — that 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  our  secur¬ 
ing  1,000,000  subscribers.  To  that  we 
make  two  statements  : 

1.  How  do  you  know  it  is  not  possible  ? 
There  are  over  8,000,000  farmers  in  this 
country,  and  every  one  of  them  could  get 
more  than  $1  worth  of  good  out  of  such 
a  scheme  as  we  have  outlined.  Who  offers 
a  bigger  prospect  for  a  dollar’s  worth 
than  we  do  ?  Give  us  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  in  this  country,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  Are  12  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
in  your  township  subscribers  ? 


2.  We  don’t  propose  to  wait  for  the 
full  million  before  starting  our  plans. 
They  are  already  started,  and  every  single 
new  subscriber  pushes  the  plan  a  little 
nearer  completion.  When  you  send  your 
neighbor’s  name  as  a  new  subscriber, 
you  cut  down  the  needed  number  by  one. 
A  million  is  made  up  of  ones — it  was  one 
once.  We  are  not  sitting  here  waiting  for 
the  whole  million  to  fall  into  our  hat  at 
one  shot ;  we  expect  them  one  at  a  time, 
and  every  one  that  comes  gives  us  a  little 
hitch  ahead.  Now,  then,  as  usual,  you 
will  find  that  all  this  leads  up  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business.  If  you  wait  for  us  to 
leave  you  $1,000,000,  you  will  die  with 
your  desire  unfulfilled.  If  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  wealth  that  comes  from  fair 
and  honest  exertion,  we  are  right  with 
you.  Your  job  is  waiting.  We  want  you 
to  represent  us  at  every  fair,  picnic  or 
other  gathering  that  occurs  within  reach 
of  you.  We  will  guarantee  you  good 
terms  and  prompt  attention.  We  now 
await  your  pleasure. 

?  ?  § 

And  there  is  another  side  to  this  1,000,- 
000  subscriber  business — that  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  side.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  loads  of  stuff  you  could  dispose  of  if 
2,000,000  sharp  eyes  were  watching  cur 
columns  for  good  bargains  !  As  it  is,  we 
are  able  to  clean  out  a  man’s  stock  be¬ 
fore  he  knows  it.  Read  this : 

The  results  from  tbe  little  advertlscmeDt  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  were  so  Kood  we  need  not  continue  It,  as  we 
are  entirely  sold  out  of  seed.  You  will  hear  from  us 
In  the  sprlnK-  SLATMakkk  &  son. 

“  Entirely  sold  out  of  seed.”  What  more 
do  you  want  ?  That’s  right !  Don’t  ad¬ 
vertise  after  the  stock  is  all  sold.  But 
what  about  the  wisold  stock  ?  Our 
opinion  is  that  a  good  AD  would  quickly 
wipe  out  the  un. 

And  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  fence  we  have  the  following : 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  month  of  May  for 
our  adyeitlsement.  We  must  say  that  we  are  greatly 
satlsHed  with  the  returns  from  It.  We  have  received 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are  trying 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  your  paper  by  treating 
all  who  ship  us  goods  in  a  fair,  business-like  man¬ 
ner.  GAKNER  &  CO. 

A  fair,  business-like  manner  is  all  that 
any  one  can  reasonably  ask  and  it  is  the 
treatment  we  demand  for  our  readers. 

2  ?  ? 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  business 
enterprises  we  have  ever  heard  of,  is 
recorded  in  the  following  statement: 

I  bought  900  each  of  Snyder  and  Taylor’s  Prolific 
blackberries,  and  set  them  on  about  one  acre  of  land. 
The  first  year  I  did  not  keep  an  account,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  bearing  year  I  sold  180  worth  of  plants  and  J320 
worth  of  berries,  at  an  average  price  of  11  cents; 
this  on  land  that  was  considered  worthless.  With 
the  same  money  I  bought  10  acres  of  good  land, 
price  $240— previous  appraisal  $650— leaving  me  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $160  for  picking,  marketing,  etc.  G.  n.  p. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Now  that  beats  anything  we  have  heard 
yet.  We  have  heard  of  cows  and  sheep 
and  hogs  that  paid  for  a  farm,  but  here 
we  have  blackberries,  leaving  a  record 
so  white  that  it  dazzles  your  eyes.  Think 
of  it !  Earning  a  farm  in  one  year  !  Back 
of  all  this  is  the  fertilizer,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  care  our  friend  gave  those  ber¬ 
ries,  but  after  all  the  true  lesson  is  that 
skillful  fruit-culture  offers  first-rate 
chances  to  those  who  will  study  it  out, 
and  in  order  to  study  it  out  you  must 
have  a  good  book.  We  suggest 

Fruit  Culture.  W.  C.  Strong.  -  $1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  L.  H.  Bailey.  l  00 

For  $1.30  we  will  send  either  of  these  books 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 


The  Clarks  Gove  Fertilizers 

FOR  Wheat,  Rye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  behold  magnificent  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  in 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  heads,  bursting  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  by  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  The 
Clauk's  Cove  Feutilizers,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NEW 
EVIDENCE.  CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Feeding  Young  Ducks  green  Corn.— In  The 
K.  N.-Y.  of  April  21,  Mr.  Ordway  says  that  the  main 
point  In  feeding  ducks  Is  to  fill  them  up.  In  summer, 
he  feeds  them  green  corn  cut  up  in  the  feed  cutter, 
which  I  think  Is  a  cheap  feed.  1.  How  early  after 
the  ducks  have  been  hatched  can  we  feed  this  cut 
green  corn,  or  the  green  stuff  ?  Can  they  be  fed 
with  It  from  one  to  two  days  old  7  2.  How  much 
would  It  cost  to  raise  a  duckling  until  It  Is  nine 
weeks  old.  In  New  Yoik  State?  I  mean  the  cost  of 
raising  several  hundred  In  a  flock.  T.  s. 

California. 

ANS.— 1.  Mr.  Ordway  says  that  they  feed  green 
corn  or  some  other  green  food  as  soon  as  the  ducks 
will  eat  it,  and  the  more  they  eat  the  better.  They 
will  usually  begin  to  pick  up  green  food  as  soon  as 
they  will  eat  anything.  2.  It  costs  at  the  Pine  Tree 
Farm,  the  ducks  weighing  at  that  age  from  4)^  to  5 
pounds  each,  about  25  cents  each,  but,  as  Mr.  Ord¬ 
way  says.  It  might  cost  a  novice  much  more.  *’  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  In  a  flock”  probablv  wouldn't  pay  for 
the  feed  devoured.  Mr.  Ordway  keeps  from  50  to  75 
In  a  flock,  and  says  that  still  smaller  flocks  would  do 
better.  Overcrowding  Is  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
made  by  novices  in  poultry  keeping. 

Killing  Weevils.— What  will  keep  weevils  out  of 
corn  snd  peas  and  not  he  Injurious  to  man  or  beast? 

Marshall,  Tex.  A.  o.  k. 

ANS.— Bisulphide  of  carbon.  See  U.  N.-y.  of  July 
7,  page  42),  second  column.  It  should  be  used  with 
caution  and  not  brought  near  a  light  as  it  Is  very 
Inflammable. 

Blight  On  apple  and  Pear  Trees  —The  blight 
seems  to  be  on  the  rampage  In  our  vicinity,  and  1 
fear  It  will  kill  some  of  my  pear  and  apple  trees. 
What  causes  It?  Is  there  a  remedy?  M.  L.  s. 

ANS.  —  Blights  have  different  causes,  generally 
fungus  or  Insects.  Spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  as  freqently  recommended  in  The  K.  N.-Y. 
will  be  advisable. 

Sick  Ducks. — What  is  the  trouble  with  my  young 
ducks  ?  They  commenced  hatching  in  March,  and 
we  have  had  good  luck  with  them  until  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks.  They  begin  by  acting  dizzy;  will  be 
that  wav  for  a  few  days,  then  get  lame,  and  legs  and 
toes  get  out  of  shape.  Some  of  them  get  over  It  and 
some  die.  Those  that  die  generally  go  blind.  I  ex¬ 
amined  one  to-day  and  tried  to  pnll  the  eve  lids 
apart,  but  could  not.  In  another  one,  the  eye  seemed 
to  have  all  turned  to  water.  I  hatched  them  with 
hens  and  did  not  let  them  go  to  the  oreek  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  the  hens  weaned  them.  I  have 
fed  them  wheat  middlings,  bran  and  whole  wheat, 
mixed.  The  early  hatched  ones  are  getting  corn 
now.  E.  E.  w. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

Ans.— The  symptoms  given  would  indicate  roup, 
though  ducks  do  not  usually  have  that.  They  may 
have  contracted  It  from  sleeping  In  a  damp  house,  or 
from  having  been  allowed  In  the  water  too  young. 
We  have  seen  young  ducks  similarly  aflltcted,  which 
had  been  kept  where  there  was  insutflclent  shade, 
and  the  hot  sun  seemed  to  have  overcome  them.  If 
any  of  these  causes  are  the  real  ones,  the  remedy  Is 
their  removal.  A  duck  Is  usually  one  of  the  easiest 
things  In  the  world  to  raise  after  once  started.  An¬ 
other  thing,  your  ducks  have  been  fed  too  high.  See 
answer  to  T.S.  In  this  column,  and  article  to  which 
he  refers.  They  would  do  better  if  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  their  feed  were  green  stuff.  It  will 
not  only  be  better  but  cheaper.  Medicinal  treatment 
would  avail  little  for  those  ducks. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Fine  muskmelons  have  come  from  Norfolk. 

A  refrigerator  car  of  grapes  came  In  Monday  from 
Florida. 

The  average  condition  of  corn  Is  95,  against  93.2 
last  July.  * 

Alfalfa  is  said  to  thrive  In  the  dry  districts  of 
Australia. 

The  grape-root  worm  Is  reported  serious  In  some 
parts  of  Ohio. 

Jersey  apples  have  appeared,  but  mostly  windfalls, 
and  sold  for  low  prices. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  Is  88.9,  against  83.2 
In  June  and  77.7  last  July. 

Egyptian  onions  have  gone  still  lower,  and  sold  for 
what  must  be  losing  prices. 

The  preliminary  acreage  of  corn  as  reported  by 
ooirespondents  shows  1C6  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  acreage  of  1893,  being  an  Increase  in  round  num- 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


POTASH 

FOR 


FERTILIZERS 


\\/  I_I  p  A  "T"  Fertilizers  containing 

vv  n  I  pkucentages 


RYE 


OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

1)3  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


^11 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
I  Phosphates  \ 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the  , 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREEl. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Can  a  Farmer 

make 

Money 


out  of 


Cent 


1^^  y  If  he  raises  only  ordinary 
lyyj  •  crops. 

x/CCf  If  he  doubles  his  present 
I  CrJ?  .  yield. 

Fertilizers  Free  « 

Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  — 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

•‘Powell’s  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


State  Your  Dis¬ 
trict  and  nearest 
Shipping  Point. 


5Ituy&  our  80  Natural  bluish  itaby  Carl  auv 
complete  with  plated  steel  wb!^ls,v.  axle, 
I  springs,  and  ooe  piece  ftcam  bent  handle.  Hade  ofbestiuate* 
riaLfinolj  finisbed.reUable,aud  guaranteed  for  3  years.  b::)i>prd 
onlOdays*trial.  FREIGHT  PAID; no  money  requiredia 
advanoe.  75,000  In  use.  We  are  (be  oldest  sou  bestkoown 
ooncem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsib'e.  Referenoe 
\fumi9hedataDy  time.  Make  and  sell  aothipgt-'it  v»hat«e 
Hguarantee  tobe  asrepresentedfSold  at  the  r'^ist  factory 
r prices.  WRITE  TO>t>AY  for  our  large KRI  .^illustrated 
catalogue  oflatest designs  andstyles  published. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave..  Chicaoo.  HI 


W  A  y  T  F  (who  cannot  speak  German) 

WlHIl  I  C,  U  who  understands  farming  and  care 
of  stock,  with  wife  who  can  make  biiiter,  etc.,  to 
work  a  farm.  Level  land;  modern  machinery;  no 
capital  required;  cash  every  month;  near  town. 
Address  at  once.  E.  BIEGEL,  No.  52  South  Front 
Street,  Easton,  Pa. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes -Continued. 

bers  of  4,000,000  acres,  or  76,000,000  acres  against 
72,000,000  last  year. 

Long  Island  potatoes  have  been  plentiful  during 
the  past  few  days.  The  crop  promises  to  be  large 
and  fine. 

India  ranks  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
for  wheat  production.  Its  total  crop  last  year  was 
208.001,000  bushels. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  Is  68.4,  against  88  In 
June  and  74.1  in  July,  1893.  The  fall  since  last  report 
Is  nearly  20  points. 

The  condition  of  oats  has  declined  a  little  over 
nine  points  since  June  report,  being  77.7,  against  87 
last  month,  and  88.8  for  the  month  of  July,  1893. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Great  Britain  is  reported  to  bo  a 
full  average  as  to  yield,  but  the  acreage  has  fallen 
off  materially.  This  will  improve  the  demand  for 
Imported  wheat. 

The  western  New  York  grape  growers  are  again 
agltatlrgthe  subject  of  organization  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  their  interests.  The  way  to  organ¬ 
ize  Is  to  organize— not  talk. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  crop  report  for 
July  gives  the  following  averages:  Corn  95,  winter 
wheat  83.9,  spring  wheat  68.4,  all  wheat  79.3;  oats 
77.7;  winter  rye  93.9,  spring  rye  81.7,  all  rye  87;  barley 
76,8;  rice  91.1;  potatoes  92;  tobacco  81. 

Chase  County,  Kan.— Building  stone,  cattle,  hugs 
and  horses  are  the  shipping  products  of  this  county. 
Beef  cattle  take  the  lead  of  everything  else.  Our 
bottoms  are  one  vast  corn  Held,  but  little  small 
grain  Is  raised.  Considerable  Alfalfa  has  been  sown 
during  the  past  three  years.  For  myself  I  raise  corn 
and  hay  principally,  feed  about  all  I  raise  and  often 
buy  corn.  Short-horn  cattle  are  my  hobby.  I  am 
not  a  scientific  farmer,  but  might  be  considered  a 
close  observer.  A  New  York  State  correspondent  of 
The  K.  N.-Y.  claims  that  his  land  will  raiefe  more 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  than  can  be  raised  in  the 
West.  It  may  possibly  be  that  It  will,  but  Livingston 
County  (my  old  home)  is  no  match  for  our  bottoms 
here  In  corn.  j.  yf,  jj. 


FUUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  ,7'y.  Bough,  h’d-plcked,  per  bbl . 3  503<  00 

Windfalls,  per  bbl . . . 2  0C@3  00 

Va.,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 2  OOGDt  00 

Southern,  ner  crate .  76(»I  50 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  Wilson,  par  quart .  oa  9 

Small,  ner  quart .  Ita  5 

Del. &Md.,  Early  Ilarvest,  perqnart  ....  33  5 

Del.  &  Md.,  Wilson,  per  quart .  5a  7 

Wild,  per  quart .  2a  3 

Cherries,  black,  per  lb .  —a  — 

Bed  and  White,  per  lb .  4a  10 

Sour,  per  lb .  4  3  7 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  4  •*  5 

Small,  per  lb .  ;4a  4 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  24-lb  carrier . 1  60a3  00 

Gooseberries,  prime  green,  per  quart .  2a  5 

Uuckleberrles,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  6a  8 

Jersey,  per  quart .  7a  8 

Jersey,  per  box .  75ai  00 

Penn.,  per  10-lb  basket .  65d  75 

Shawangnnk  Mtn  .  per  box .  753  1  00 

Peaches,  Jersey,  per  basket .  f03  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  orate .  75ai  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  basket .  50ai  00 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  carrier . 1  25a2  CO 

Le  Conte,  per  barrel  . 5  0036  10 

Plums.  Md.  and  Del.,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart.  8a  10 

Raspberries,  Jersev,  red.  per  pint .  :4a  7 

Jersey,  black  cap,  per  pint .  2a  3 

Up-Klver,  red.  per  1-3  cup .  33  6 

Dp-lllver,  red.  per  M  cup .  sa  4 

Up-Klver,  black,  per  quart .  4a  8 

Up-Klver,  black,  per  pint .  3a  4 

Muskmelons.  Charleston,  per  basket .  75al  25 

Per  barrel . 1  i)Ca2  fO 

Norfolk,  per  barrel . I  5033(0 

N.  C.,  per  barrel-crate . 1 60!»2  25 

Per  basket .  76ai  00 

Watermelons,  Fla.  &  Qa.,  choice,  per  100  .  .17  00a20  00 

Prime,  per  100 . . . 13  0Oai8  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100  .  8  00a'2  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  100 . 25  OOaiO  00 

Average,  per  100 . . .  4  00  310  00 

GBASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb  .  8  50  a  10  25 

Timothy .  4  00  a  4  35 


Farmers  YOUB  Produce!  Premium  Ooods 

Tn  V.  T.  HA44R  A  HOW  Hi-  ww  *  awaaamMEAA  VJ  • 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1892,  choice . 2  90  a  — 

Fair  to  good . .2  50  a2  75 

Medium,  choice,  1693  . 1  95  a2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  95  a  — 

.Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  60  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893.  choice . 2  40  a2  50 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  50  ai  60 

Pea.  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 2  40  a  _ 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  cnolce . 2  65  a2  80 

Fair  to  good . .  00  @2  40 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 1  95  a2  00 

Yellow  Bye,  1893,  choice . 2  40  02  45 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  55  a  — 

Green  peas.  i893,  bbls,  per  bush . 1  07Jia  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1034*a  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 120  a  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  .  ..19  a— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  e.xtras . 19  a— 

Western,  first . .  ai8 

Western,  seconds .  .’I6  ai6W 

Western,  tnirds . 14  ai5 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extra  . .  18  a— 

Plrsts .  6  ai7 

Seconds . 143^315 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . 10  ai7 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . U  ai5 

Tubs,  thirds . 12Uai3 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  drst . 14  0115 

Seconds . 12  ai3 

Thirds . . 

Western  dairy,  first . 14  ai4U 

Factory,  lirklns,  extra . lOtia— 

Tubs,  extra . Iz^^aiS 

Firsts . .  a— 

Seconds . aili4 

^  Thirds . :i0  aiOW 

Old  creamery.  Western . 10i<ai2 

Old  Western  factory,  held .  10  aioV4 

Grease,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 9  a  - 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  9  a— 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . O'^a  8?4 

F ull  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  7U  ^  gji 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice .  8k®  83® 

Full  cream,  small,  white,  choice . 81<a  8W 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  7k3  8 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . .  a  — 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....—  a— 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  5ka 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3iAa  4W 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  2k®  sw 

Full  skims . 1^1  f*' 

FRUITS -DRIED. 


New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  14  @  15 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  tlrsts  12H®  liH 

Northwestern,  fancy .  12k@  — 

Western  and  N’western.  good  to  prime.,  Htia  12 

Southwestern,  fair  to  good .  11  a 

Western  &  S’western,  Inferior,  per  case  .1 .50  ®2  50 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 1  75  32  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  a  — 

NO.  2 .  f6  &  76 

No  3 .  50  a  60 

Shlpp.ng .  80  a  66 

Clover,  mixed .  (0  a  80 

Clover .  45  a  — 

Salt .  45  a  — 

Straw,  long  rye .  ,50  a  85 

Short  rye .  45  a  55 

Oat .  60  a  60 

Wheat .  40  a  50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice . .  13  a  — 

Prime .  II  a  12 

Medium .  9  a  10 

Common .  7  a  8 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  189J  .  8  @  10 

Old.  olds .  5  a  8 

Pacific  Coasi,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  13  a  14 

Prime .  11  a  12 

Medium .  10  @  11 

Crop  of  1892 .  10  a  — 

California,  old  olds .  6  a  9 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  65  @  60 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Bose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1 .50@1  63 

Southern  Rose,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  75a  — 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  .5031  75 

Southern  Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . '  50 ai  75 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  25 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  .  7.5a  90 

N.  C  ,  Red,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  lioat  OD 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  134®  16 

Medium,  per  lb  .  1434®  15 

Small,  perlb .  1336®  14 

B’owis,  local,  per  lb .  10  «»  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10  ®  1034 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  ®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  634®  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Western,  per  pair .  60  a  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  a  .50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  ai  37 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern  and  S' western,  per  pair  ....  90  @1(0 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  «  35 

Young,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 


Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

. 14 

@1434 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped.  i893.  ner  lo . 

Cores  and  skins.  .893.  ner  lb . 

Peaches,  Dal.,  evao..  oeeled . 

....  134®  2 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

_ in 

Cnolce . 

. 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  1893,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  1S93.  ner  lo . 

Huckleberries.  1893.  ner  Ih _ 

.  734  ®  8^ 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1891 _ 

.....IPs 

Sun-dried.  1893 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  ner  lo . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893.  per  lb . 

..*!!!  u 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeoled,  1891,  per  lb.... 
Peeled,  1893.  per  lb . ,, 

@- 

@14 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  134®  16 

Medium,  per  lb  .  llAi®  15 

Small,  perlb .  1334®  14 

B’owis.  local,  per  lb .  10  «»  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10  ®  1034 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  ®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  634®  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  a  76 

Western,  per  pair .  60  a  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  a  .50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  ai  37 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern  and  S' western,  per  pair  ....  90  @1(0 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  «  35 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY -ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Wesfn  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  a  9 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  6  a  7 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy .  22  ®  24 

L.  I.,  Scalded .  15  a  18 

^  Western,  dry  picked .  16  o*  20 

Western,  scalded .  14  @  I6 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb .  12  @  1234 

Boston,  per  lb .  12  @  12U 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Fowls  &  chickens,  State  and  Penn.,  prime  12  @  1234 

Dry-picked,  large .  12  a  12)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  12  a  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  10  ®  11 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  12  @  1234 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  a  634 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  25  a  _ 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  26  ai  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L  I.,  per  lOO  bunches . 1  00@1  £0 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  UO . 1  50@4  OO 

Cauliflower,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  (I0»2  00 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  40@  50 

Md.  and  Norfolk,  per  basket .  30a  50 

Egg  plant,  B’lorlda.  per  bbl . 2i0a4  00 

Green  corn.  Jersey,  per  100 .  5031  oO 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag .  75@1  25 

Horseradlsb,  per  lb .  @  _ 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . ..  ..  .  .  ..  .1  0C@  — 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  75@' 00 

Eastern  Shore,  per  barrel . 1  59@2  CO 

Squash,  Jersey  yellow,  per  box .  2c®  — 

L.  1..  per  bbl .  75®  125 

string  beans,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bag .  75@1  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box  . 1  7,5@2  .50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier  crate . .1  50®2  50 

Norfolk.  Acme,  per  box . 1  50@2.50 

Norfolk,  c  jmmon,  per  crate .  1  25@1  .50 

Ga.,  per  carrier  crate  . 1  00®1  75 

Miss  ,  per  case . _ 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches . .".".'.'."l  00@l  76 


Farmers  YOUB  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAUK  A  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Coitntbt  Pboducu,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— BeTTiea,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  he  found  at  anv  bank. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1865. 

S.  ZX.  cfty  33.  ZZ.  Z'ZXOjSi:*, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  in  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
UAKNEK  &  C<)., 

Produce  CommisHion  Merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York. 

FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  lor  choice  Herrles, 
Cherries,  Currants,  Uooseherries.  Urficn 
Peas,  String  Iteaiis,  Tomatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions 
for  packing.  J.  H.  TIENKBN,  32  Little  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HK  ADQUAItTKItS  FOK. 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

xteceive  and  sell,  in  car  Toad  lotB  and  Bmaller 
quantltiea,  all  Froducta  of  the  Orchard.  Qarcinn  , 
Pafry,  Hennery  and  Farm,  “ 

Market  iL'pons,  Special  UefurunouH,  Stencils,  etc,,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

OTplnqulrlea  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1894  now  ready.  Pure;  hardy;  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  $4.00  per  bushel, 
sacks  Included.  Sample  and  circular  furnished. 
A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

WHIPPLE’S 

8DPVLKMBNTAHY-AW.JU8TAMLB 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wasons ! 

@ThlB  tire  can  bo  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  minutes.  1  will 
send  a  sample  to  any 
reliable  farmer  on 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
1  discount  of  30  per  cent 
on  the  flrst  order 
from  a  neighborhood 
for  introducing  the 
tire.  Write  for  prices 
and  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 


BUY  ANTI-TKUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MADE  BY  THE 

Whipple  Harrow  Go.,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO 
AND  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY 


Western  and  Southern  Points. 

THROUaU  SLEEPING  CARS  FROM 
New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  8t.  Louis 

VIA 

NewYork  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination. 

Elegant  Connections 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  In  New  York  State 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.  0.  McCORMICK,  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  ft-iend  in  any  pai-t  of  the  United 
States.  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  vour  naune 
on.  the  comer. 


No  goods  sold  except  in  combination 
with  a  renewal  or  new  subscription,  or 
in  advancing  a  subscription  already  paid 
in  advance.  Any  article  may  be  secured 
without  money  as  a  premium  for  new 
subscriptions.  Our  new  cash  terms  to 
club-raisers  are  the  most  liberal  ever 
offered  by  any  responsible  paper.  Until 
July  1,  new  subscriptions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for  50 
cents,  and  two  such  names  count  as  one 
yearly  on  any  of  our  offers.  We  have 
secured  special  manufacturers’  prices  on 
all  the  goods  we  offer  as  premiums,  and 
the  prices,  including  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural,  are  less  than  the 
same  quality -of  goods  can  be  purchased 
for  at  retail.  Hence  the  purchaser  gets 
goods  at  a  discount,  and  the  paper  prac- 
ticallv  free  besides.  The  goods  are  all 
first  class,  and  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness. 

We  have  just  one  set  of  this  harness 
to  offer  this  year  for  a  small  club.  For 
all  heavy  work,  such  as  plowing,  barrow¬ 
ing,  etc.,  especially  in  orchards,  this  har- 


I  ness  is  invaluable.  There  are  no  whifiie- 
trees  in  the  way,  for  none  are  needed. 
It  requires  only  a  small  club  to  get  this 
one.  Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once  if 
you  have  a  team  of  horses. 


Mathews’  Combined  Drill, 
Cultivator  and  Hoe.  "! 

Our  premiums  for  this  season  are  go¬ 
ing  fast ;  but  here  is  one  that  got  left. 
The  Mathews’  is  still  in  the  van  of  use¬ 
ful  implements  for  the  garden.  It  is  the 
only  seed  drill  having  the  patent  indi- 

cator  for  ad- 
justing  the 
drill  to  the 
kind  of  seed 

with  a  touch 

-  - - -  of  the  finger. 

There  is  no  better  or  more  valuable  im¬ 
plement  for  the  garden  ;  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  it  for  only  a  few 
hours’  work  getting  subscriptions.  Don’t 
you  want  it  ? 

A  Carving  Set. 

Here  is  an  article  every  family  needs 
three  times  a  day,  and  every  man  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  carve  a  fowl  or  even 


a  roast  without  a  good  carving  knife. 
This  is  a  nine-inch  imported  Sheffield 
steel  knife.  We  are  using  one  just  like 
it  on  our  own  table,  and  can  recomirend 
it  as  first-class  in  every  respect.  Price, 
with  a  renewal  $3.25,  or  with  one  new 
name  $3.  Sent  for  a  club  of  8  ;  with 
steel  for  a  club  of  10. 
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“THE  HONEST  FARMER.” 

A  Few  Cog:ltatIons. 

In  quite  a  number  of  respects,  “Gold 
Tiug  Farmer,”  page  402,  is  right.  The 
farmer  is  usually  regarded  by  city  peo¬ 
ple  about  as  an  honest  old  plug  horse, 
fit  only  to  toil  and  moil  from  morn  till 
night,  fit  companion  for  sheep,  pigs  and 
cattle ;  fit  only  to  plow  and  sow,  and 
reap  and  mow,  and  be  a  simple  farmer, 
lie  is  spoken  of  in  stories  and  novels  as 
“an  honest  old  farmer,”  conveying  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  dear,  clumsy  old 
plug  ;  and  he  is  used  to  represent  raw, 
good-natured  simplicity.  The  leading 
magazines  rarely  acknowledge  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Editors  of  leading  political  jour¬ 
nals  scarcely  mention  him,  except  in  de¬ 
rision.  Stories,  tales  and  novels  have 
soldiers,  painters,  actors,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  merchants,  ministers,  pirates  and 
politicians  for  heroes  and  villains,  but 
never  a  farmer.  Apparently,  he  is  the 
mudsill  of  creation.  He  isn’t  at  the 
front,  but  a  little  behind  the  tail-end  of 
the  procession.  Why  is  he  there  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  he’s  too  busy  grubbing  and 
digging  and  scratching  for  dimes,  to 
come  forward  and  assert  himself.  He’s 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water 
for  people  who  dwell  in  towns.  The 
rattle  of  his  wagon  is  heard  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  town  while  the  lark  is  yet 
dreaming.  He  is  hastening  to  serve  his 
patrons  with  the  best  of  his  products, 
even  before  he  serves  himself.  When 
the  sun  is  glowing  in  mid-heaven,  he 
eats  his  meal  of  potatoes,  pork  and  cab¬ 
bage,  and  is  off  again  to  his  drudging. 
Seek  for  him  in  the  gloaming  of  the 
evening  and  you’ll  find  him  moiling 
about  his  barns,  stock  pens  or  vegetable 
patch.  All  this  for  dimes. 

As  I  said,  he  is  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  for  the  people  who  live 
in  towns.  .Some  of  them  buy  his  prod¬ 
ucts  and  sell  them  elsewhere.  Others 
sell  him  goods  they  have  purchased  else¬ 
where,  and  out  of  the  profits  derived 
from  this  traffic  they  live  better  than  he 
does,  dress  better,  have  nicer  homes  and 
more  comfortable  surroundings,  build 
fine  stores,  churches  and  schoolhouses, 
and  employ  ministers,  teachers  and  serv¬ 
ants  at  good  salaries,  take  about  all  the 
offices  and  make  and  administer  the 
laws.  And  the  farmer  pays  the  bills  ! 
He  does  this  by  selling  about  all  he  has 
to  sell  to  first  hands  at  the  first,  or  low¬ 
est,  prices,  and  buying  whatever  he 
needs  from  last  hands — that  is  from  the 
retailer,  after  the  manufacturer,  jobber 
and  carrier  have  each  added  all  of  their 
expenses,  and  as  much  profit  as  the  arti¬ 
cles  will  bear,  to  their  cost. 

A  SHORT  ti'T  ^  ago  some  of  the  leading 
manufact^:’’  - .  '  f  canned  goods  met  to 
consider  r"f*crs  connected  with  their 
business.  One  of  the  questions  discussed 
was :  “Under  what  circumstances  should 
a  manufacturer  soil  direct  to  retailers  ?  ” 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  sell  to  the  great  department 
stores  because  they  took  such  large  quan¬ 
tities,  but  the  majority  were  decidedly  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  One  leading  manufacturer 
declared  emphatically  that  he  would 
not  sell  to  a  retailer,  even  if  he  took 
10,000  cases  a  year.  He  would  compel 
them  to  stick  to  the  legitimate  lines  of 
trade  and  patronize  the  jobbers.  After 
some  argument  it  was  decided  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  should  not  sell  direct  to  re¬ 
tailers  under  any  circumstances,  but 
compel  them  to  patronize  the  jobbers 
and  obtain  the  goods  through  them. 
And  thus  do  the  parasites  aid  each  other 
in  levying  tribute  on  “the  consumer, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  hold  the 
producer — the  man  who  performs  all  the 
luird  labor  and  runs  all  the  risks  of  in¬ 
clement  seasons — under  proper  subjec¬ 
tion  by  “  fixing”  prices  for  him. 

Said  a  farmer  a  few  days  ago:  “If 
the  farmers  would  hang  together  as  the 
coal  miners  do,  we  could  force  the  price 
of  wheat  up  to  $1  a  bushel  in  two  months. 
But,  shucks,  you  couldn’t  get  two  dozens 


of  them  to  hang  together  three  days, 
unless  it  was  to  fight  some  two-for-a- 
nickel  matter  like  a  proposition  to  pay 
road  taxes  in  money  instead  of  alleged 
labor  !  The  miners  tear  up  things  and 
destroy  property,  the  sheriffs  swear  in 
all  the  idle  loafers  in  the  locality  that 
‘vote  right’  as  deputies,  at  $2  per  day, 
and  after  the  uproar  is  over  the  moguls 
levy  a  tax  on  all  the  farms  and  stock  in 
the  county  to  raise  money  to  pay  the 
bill !  Bless  you,  who  is  the  farmer,  that 
he  should  howl  ?  ” 

And  finally  :  Such  of  our  town  cousins 
as  have  made  enough  profit  by  trading 
with  us  to  warrant  it,  are  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  off  for  a  summer  outing  “where 
the  fields  are  green  and  the  skies  are 
blue.”  And  three  times  out  of  five  that 
means  at  Uncle  Bill’s  or  Aunt  Maggie’s 
farm.  And  Uncle  Bill  and  his  wife  and 
Aunt  Maggie  and  her  husband  will  toil 
and  moil  a  little  earlier  and  a  little  later, 
and  put  themselves  to  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  to  provide  food  and 
enjoyment  for  their  guests.  Of  course. 
Uncle  Bill’s  wife  doesn’t  need  any  out¬ 
ing  ;  she’s  out  half  the  time  anyway, 
taking  care  of  the  poultry  and  garden 
and  calves.  And  Aunt  Maggie’s  husband 
doesn’t  particularly  need  any  rest  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  He  can  rest  in  winter 
when  the  weather’s  bad  1  A  farmer  of 
my  acquaintance  received  a  letter  from  a 
merchant  nephew,  who  lives  in  a  city 
about  75  miles  distant,  saying  that  his 
wife  and  two  children  were  almost  dying 
for  want  of  a  little  country  air  and  re¬ 
creation,  and  if  it  would  not  inconven¬ 
ience  him  too  much,  he  would  like  to 
send  them  to  his  farm  for  a  few  days. 
He  could  run  out  himself  to  see  them  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  he  was  tied  down  to  busi¬ 
ness  so  closely  that  he  could  not  stay 
more  than  a  day  at  a  time.  The  uncle 
interpreted  the  letter  to  his  wife  thusly  : 

“  All  of  wife’s  lady  friends  that  can 
afford  it  are  going  sc  mewhere  for  an  out¬ 
ing,  and  to  keep  in  the  swim  she  and  the 
children  must  go,  too.  I  am  not  able  to 
send  them  to  a  fashionable  summer  re¬ 
sort,  so  I’ve  decided,  with  your  kind  per 
mission,  to  send  them  to  visit  you  six  or 
eight  weeks,  to  have  a  real  nice  outing 
at  your  expense.” 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wickedly  wrote: 
“  All  right.  Send  ’em  along.  Business 
is  rushing  just  now,  but  I  guess  we  can 
take  care  of  ’em  a  few  weeks  at  $15  per 
week !  ” 

They  didn’t  come. 

And  one  word  more :  The  city  man 
who  chips  in  his  dollar  to  send  a  child  of 
the  lower  million  out  to  the  country  a 
month  thinks  he  has  done  a  real  benevo¬ 
lent  and  kindly  thing — in  fact,  his  whole 
duty.  He  has  given  one  of  the  dollars 
he  made  in  buying  from  the  producer 
and  selling  to  the  consumer  to  send  a 
sickly  child  to  a  farmer,  for  him  to  feed 
and  care  for  a  month  at  an  actual  cost 
of  $10  or  more,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
extra  work  involved.  We  have  read  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  pretty,  pathetic  stories  about 
the  poor  little  Fresh  Air  child  and  the 
good  old  farmer,  and  we’ve  had  the  real 
Fresh  Air  child.  And  all  the  pathos 
faded  into  invisible  thinness  when  we 
found  its  golden  tresses  inhabited,  and 
heard  it  utter  swear  words  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  We  beg  to  be  excused  from  car¬ 
ing  for  any  more.  fkkd  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


The  Sheep  in  War. — The  New  York 
Sun  gives  us  this  Fourth  of  July  Story  : 
“Biitish  fondness  for  good  eating,  and 
especially  mutton,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  has  cost  England  a  good  deal 
more  than  she  bargained  for.  Eighty- 
one  years  ago  to-day  it  cost  her  a  sloop- 
of-war.  It  has  been  seriously  charged, 
and  with  some  grains  of  truth,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  1812,  British  naval  officers 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  kept  a  sharper  lookout  for  Yankee 
poultry,  sheep,  and  good  things  of  the 
larder  than  they  did  for  Yankee  cruisers. 
The  Americans  were  not  long  in  discov¬ 


ering  this  weak  point  of  their  enemy, 
and  on  .July  4,  1813,  a  party  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  fishermen  planned  the  capture  of 
the  British  sloop-of-war  Eagle,  which 
was  cruising  in  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
“grand  strategy  of  war”  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  based  on  the  well-known  fond¬ 
ness  of  British  naval  officers  for  mutton. 
The  fishing  smack,  Yankee,  was  fitted 
out  in  New  York  harbor  early  on  the 
morning  of  July  4,  having  40  well-armed 
men  concealed  in  her  hold,  while  three 
innocent-looking  fishermen,  together 
with  a  calf,  a  sheep  and  a  goose  were 
purposely  left  on  deck  in  plain  sight. 
Working  her  way  through  Hell  Gate,  the 
Yankee  entered  the  Sound,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  a  harmless  trading  vessel.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  sharp-eyed  lookout 
in  the  Eagle  espied  the  calf,  although 
her  commander  always  claimed  that  he 
was  the  first  to  see  the  sheep.  However 
this  may  be,  away  the  Eagle  went  about 
in  full  chase.  The  innocentlooking 
fishermen  affected  to  make  great  efforts 
to  escape,  but  promptly  heaved-to  when 
the  order  was  given  to  do  so.  The  Eagle 
gallantly  ran  alongside,  the  eyes  of  her 
people  sparkling  and  their  mouths 
watering  at  the  sight  of  the  calf,  the 
sheep,  and  the  goose.  But  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  watchword  “Lawrence”  was 
passed,  and  in  an  instant,  40  Americans 
rose  to  their  feet,  and,  taking  deliberate 
aim,  fired,  killing  and  wounding  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  English  crew  and  driving  the 
rest  below.  The  Americans  then  boarded 
the  Eagle  and,  hoisting  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  the  British  colors,  carried 
her  safely  into  New  York,  where  they 
were  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  people  who  were  celebrating  the 
Glorious  P’ourth  on  the  Battery.” 
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BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
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CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  vegetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  C.  H.  IVTasou,  At.  O.,  Chatham,  N.  V. 


An  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER! 
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( UT  THIS  ADVKRTI8KMENT  OUT 
and  eeiid  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
by  eipress,  C.  O.  D.  a  box  of  our 
Very  Finest  CiRnrs,  retail  price 
^tu.OO.and  tb|$  beniittful  14  Karat 
Gold  Finished  Watch  for  only 
$2.98.  We  send  the  watch  and  box 
of  cipnrs  together.  You  examine 
them  at  the  express  office  and  if 
satisfactory  pay  the  express  agent 
our  Special  Extraordinary  Price, 
$2.98,  and  they  are  yours.  The 
watch  is  beautifully  engraved  and 
is  equal  in  appearance  to  a  $25.00 
gold  tilled  watch  and  a  perfect  time 
keeper.  We  make  this  extraordinary 
oUi-r  to  introduce  this  special  brand 
of  cigars  and  only  one  walchand  one 
box  of  cigars  will  be  sold  to  each 
person  at  this  price.  Write  to-day. 
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Some  Familiar  Books. 


Every  one  should  read  these  books.  They  are  the 
cream  of  English  literature.  These  editions  are 
printed  In  clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  handsomely, 
bound,  with  white  cloth  backs,  colored  sides  and 
decorated  In  gold.  They  make  handsome  gifts. 

Hyperion. 

Ijongfollow.  The  wanderings  of  a  young  man  In 
Europe  Is  the  framework  of  this  charming  ro¬ 
mance.  The  poet  introduces  many  philosophic 
and  romantic  letloctlons  in  the  spirit,  though  not 
In  the  form  of  poetry. 

Outre-Mer. 

Bongfellow.  Brilliant  and  graceful  sketches  of 
travel  in  H ranee,  Spain  and  Italy,  with  chapters 
on  the  special  literary  features  of  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

Kavanagh. 

Longfellow.  Kavanagh  Is  a  romance,  of  which 
.lames  Russell  Ixiwell  once  said,  “  It  Is,  as  far  as 
It  goes,  an  exact  daguerreotype  of  New  England 
life." 

The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Nutlinnlel  Hawthorne.  Universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  greatest  American  novel  ever 
written. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  A  talc  of  New  England, 
told  with  almost  unequaled  vividness  and  power. 

Twice-Told  Tales. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  A  collection  of  pictur¬ 
esque  and  charming  stories,  dealing  with  the 
Colonial  Period  of  New  England  history,  or  with 
New  England  life  of  this  century. 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Msnse. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  This  Is  another  collec¬ 
tion  of  stories,  marked  by  the  same  qualities  as 
“Twice-Told  Tales.” 

The  Snow-Image. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  A  companion  to  “Twice- 
Told  Tales”  and  “  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.” 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  In  this  volume  several 
classical  myths  and  legends  are  told  afresh  in  a 
manner  to  enlist  the  eager  Interest  of  young  folks. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Stowe.  Aside  from  Its  graphic  poitraval  of  slav¬ 
ery,  “  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin”  Is  a  story  of  thrilling 
power,  and  abounds  in  numerous  oellneatlons  of 
negro  and  Yankee  character. 

Any  of  the  above  books  mailed  jiostpald  for  :t0 
cents,  or  with  TuE  Uukai.  New-Yokker  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  (!0  cents;  or  we  will  send  any  one 
of  the  above  books  to  an  old  subscriber  as  a  premium 
for  one  new  subscription. 


A  Fine  Silk  Umbrella. 

This  umbrella  is  made  of  Union  Silk 
with  Paragon  frame,  natural  wood  han¬ 
dle,  and  case  and  tassel  of  same 
material  as  the  roof.  Price,  with 
renewal,  $3.25,  or  with  one  new 
name  $3.  Given  outright  for  a 
club  of  eight.  We  offer  another 
the  same  size,  with  cloth  of  a 
soft,  silky  finish  of  fast  dye, 
which  will  roll  up  like  a  fine  silk 
umbrella.  It  has  a  natural  wood 
handle  and  metal  band,  and  is 
offered  for  five  subscriptions. 

Price,  with  renewal,  $2  25  ;  or 
with  one  new  name  $2.  Given 
for  a  club  of  four.  Don’t  buy  a 
cheap  umbrella — get  one  of  these. 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier. 

Fruit  promises  to  be  a  full  crop  this 
year.  Dried  fruits  are  dear.  Put  these 
two  facts  together,  and  think  if  it  will 
not  pay  you  to  dry  the  fruit  that  other¬ 
wise  would  go  to  waste.  The  U.  S.  Drier 


sets  on  top  of  the  cook  stove,  and  no 
extra  fire  is  needed.  This  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  and  approved.  Regular 
price,  $7.  Our  price,  with  one  year’s 
subscription,  $6  ;  or  with  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOKKFTTLS  OF  FACTS. 

Bran  or  Skim-Milk.'-How  much  wheat 
middlings  or  bran  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  gallon  of  skim-milk  for  feeding  pigs 
with  plenty  of  water  to  drink  ? 

Cyclone,  Pa.  w.  m.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  way  of  compar¬ 
ing  these  foods  exactly  No  artificial 
combination  can  take  the  place  of  milk. 
Chemically,  the  products  named  compare 
about  as  follows : 

POUNDS  PKIl  100. 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 

Sklm-mtlk .  3*^  6 

Kran .  13  tit 

MtddItnKS .  11)4  87  3 

Five  pounds  of  bran  or  middlings  contain 
all  tne  protein  or  muscle  forming  mate¬ 
rial  found  in  a  gallon  of  milk,  but  there 
would  be  lacking  a  portion  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat.  As  a  matter  of  econ¬ 
omy,  it  would  be  better  to  feed  with 
every  five  pounds  of  bran  or  middlings, 
four  ounces  of  linseed  meal — all  boiled 
to  a  jelly  and  fed  warm.  But  in  no  way 
can  you  make  a  complete  substitute  for 
milk  by  feeding  grain  and  water.  While 
chemical  analysis  may  show  them  to  be 
exactly  alike,  the  milk  will  always  give 
better  results  in  actual  feeding. 

Breeds  and  Turebculosis. — The  dairy 
cows  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  were  found  so  badly  diseased  with 
consumption  that  it  was  necessary  to 
slaughter  them.  This  slaughtering  led 
certain  parties  to  claim  that  this  experi¬ 
ence  proved  that  Jerseys  were  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  disease  than  other  breeds. 
Prof.  Henry  disposes  of  this  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note ; 

Mauiso.n,  wig..  June  21,  1894. 

In  reK^rd  to  the  breeds  attacked  by  tuberculosis  in 
our  herd,  they  were  Jerseva,  Uolstelns,  Short-horns 
and  Ayrshlres,  with  some  Krades  of  the  seyeral 
breeds  To  charxe  any  particular  breed  with  belni; 
more  liable  to  consumption  than  others,  is,  in  my 
judttment,  entirely  unwarranted  at  this  time.  We 
may  llnd  that  to  be  the  fact  later,  but  I  doubt  If  we 
have  the  data  to  lead  to  any  valuable  conclusions  at 
this  lime.  Very  respectfully, 

W,  A.  UBNKY, 

Director. 

Feeding  Directions. — The  editor  of 
the  Swine  Breeder’s  Journal  found  this 
paper  tacked  up  in  the  barn  of  a  noted 
swine  breeder : 

HOW  TO  FEED 

Cups. 

Dolly  VII  and  pigs .  3 

Dolly  VIII.  and  pigs .  2 

Husan  B.  and  pigs .  2 

Dottar  and  pies .  1^ 

Casalttar  and  her  pigs .  2)4 

Each  sow  with  pigs,  one  cup  of  bran,  one-half  cup 
of  ground  wheat,  1)4  cup  of  ground  corn. 

Boars,  1)4  cup  of  bran,  1)4  cup  of  ground  oats. 

North  lot  Of  hogs,  2)4  cups  of  bran,  2)4  cups  of  oats. 
Sows  In  timber,  one  cup  each  of  bran,  wheat  and 
corn. 

The  cup  mentioned  was  a  quart  cup,  and 
the  corn,  oats  and  wheat  are  all  ground. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  keep  the  hired 
men  posted  and  give  them  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  overfeeding. 

HOGS  ON  PASTURE. 

1.  What  next  to  clover  makes  the  best  hog  pasture? 

2.  Is  rye  suitable  for  such  pasture?  3.  How  long  do 
you  pasture  your  hogs?  4.  How  do  you  make  the 
cheapest  pork? 

1.  Blue  grass  and  White  clover,  2.  I 
have  never  tried  rye.  3.  I  let  them  run 
on  the  pasture  all  the  time.  4.  I  have 
the  pigs  farrowed  in  March,  or  the  first 
part  of  April ;  then  by  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  wean,  the  grass  will  be  at  its 
best.  I  feed  a  little  corn  once  a  day,  and 
what  skim-milk  we  have  until  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  then  I  give  them  all  the  corn  they 
will  eat  until  about  December  1,  when 
they  are  ready  for  the  market.  They 
are  Poland.-Chinas.  I  have  never  found 
it  profitable  to  feed  hogs  in  the  winter 
on  corn  alone.  Of  course,  if  one  were 
dairying  in  winter,  and  had  skim-mi. k, 
it  would  be  different.  d.  a, 

Springville,  Iowa, 

A  Pasture  of  Natlyc  Grasses. 

1.  We  do  not  grow  clover  here  as  yet, 
not  with  success ;  our  seasons  are  too 
dry  as  a  rule.  I  am,  in  a  small  way,  ex-  i 
perimenting  with  Alfalfa,  and  think  it  i 
can  be  successfully  grown  here.  My 
pasture  is  one  of  native  grasses  ;  pigs  do  ' 
well  on  them  and  are  remarkably  free  ] 
from  diseases.  2.  I  have  had  no  experi-  i 


ence  with  rye  or  wheat  pastures,  but  the 
practice  is  followed  here  by  some  with 
apparent  success.  3.  Prom  four  to  five 
;  months  usuallyjjdepending  on  the  age  of 
i  the  pigs  at  the  time  of  turning  in  in  the 
1  spring.  I  endeavor  to  market  at  8  to  10 
months  old.  4.  I  can  make  the  cheapest 
pork  by  giving,  while  on  grass,  a  grain 
ration  of  ground  rye  or  wheat,  or  both, 
and  finishing  with  corn  meal.  If  the 
pigs  have  done  as  well  as  they  should  in 
pasture,  they  finish  off  quickly,  weighing 
from  250  to  300  pounds  at  10  months  old. 
I  prefer  the  Poland-Chinas.  c.  d.  m. 

Dustin,  Neb. 

Forty  Pounds  for  a  Dollar. 

1.  Blue  grass.  2.  I  have  never  tried 
either  rye  or  wheat  3.  I  pasture  through 
the  season,  five  to  six  months.  4.  My 
favorite  food  is  clover  or  Blue  grass  past¬ 
ure,  ensilage,  wheat  shorts  or  middlings, 
and  oil  meal,  with  the  refuse  from  the 
dairy.  With  oil  meal  at  $25  per  ton, 
good  middlings  at  $10,  well-preserved 
ensilage  and  well-bred  pigs,  I  think  I 
can  make  pork  at  2}^  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight;  of  course  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  pigs  are  healthy — and  I 
have  never  had  sick  ones — well  managed 
and  fed  in  that  way.  My  pigs  have 
plenty  of  milk  to  drink  and  mix  with 
other  food.  t.  bacon. 

Wail  COD  da.  Ill. 

Rye  Is  All  Right. 

1  and  2.  Next  to  clover  I  find  that  rye 
makes  the  best  pasture  for  hogs.  I  sow 
it  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  it 
will  afford  an  abundance  of  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  pasture,  and  it  comes  in  early  for 
spring  ;  and  if  one  have  a  large  pasture, 
it  will  produce  a  crop  of  grain,  which 
makes  good  feed  for  sows  with  young 
pigs.  3  I  pasture  my  hogs  about  six 
months.  4.  I  consider  that  the  Poland- 
Chinas  rank  first.  With  a  good  run  of 
clover  or  rye  pasture,  and  a  slop  twice  a 
day  of  rye  and  oats,  with  a  feed  of  corn, 
I  can  make  cheap  pork.  d.  d. 

Cuba,  Ill. 

ROOTS  AND  ENSILAGE  FOR  SHEEP. 

Sugar  Beets  are  Useful. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  experimental  work  with 
the  sugar  beet,  we  have  these  roots  for 
our  sheep  all  winter.  Sugar  beets  were 
used  in  experimental  feeding  to  sheep  of 
all  ages  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  and  we  found  no  objections  to 
their  use.  All  of  the  animals  were  in 
most  excellent  health  during  the  entire 
winter,  and  our  fiock  suffered  no  mortal¬ 
ity,  nor  was  there  serious  sickness  of 
any  kind.  I  prefer  the  sugar  beet  or 
mangel  tc  ensilage  for  sheep,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  be  entirely  eaten,  and 
seems  to  be  relished  better.  I  have  had 
numerous  instances  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  where  ensilage  gave  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  sheep  feeding,  and  in 
some  cases  there  were  losses  by  death 
which  the  owners  thought  were  entirely 
due  to  its  use.  I  apprehend  that  an  acid 
food  of  this  character  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  sheep  as  to  larger  animals. 
We  have  fed  the  roots  for  months,  both 
before  and  after  lambing,  not  paying 
any  attention  whatever  to  the  condition 
of  the  ewe.  We  have  fed  sugar  beets 
because  they  were  on  our  hands,  but  if 
I  were  to  grow  roots  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  sheep  feeding,  I  would  grow 
mangels  simply  for  the  reason  that  I 
would  get  a  much  larger  crop  on  a  given 
area  of  land.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Director  Indiana  Station. 

Sugar  Beets  In  a  Sugar  Country. 

We  do  not  raise  sheep  upon  the  univer¬ 
sity  farm  at  present,  and  we  believe  there 
are  not  many  places  in  Nebraska  where 
roots  are  grown  exclusively  for  sheep. 
Ensilage  is  used  fully  as  much  as  roots 
for  feed.  It  is  undoubtedly  easier  for 
the  average  farmer  to  grow  the  ensilage 
and  put  it  up  than  to  raise  the  roots,  yet 
I  doubt  the  value  of  ensilage  as  compared 
with  roots  for  the  sheep.  For  Nebraska, 

I  would  prefer  sugar  beets  for  sheep  that 
would  not  object  to  mangels.  In  feeding 


any  roots  to  sheep,  it  is  best  to  use  care 
with  reference  to  the  ewes  in  the  early 
spring.  An  excessively  watery  feed  of 
ensilage  or  roots,  is  undoubtedly  not  the 
thing  before  the  lambs  are  dropped,  but 
a  reasonable  amount,  preferably  a  small 
amount  with  corn  and  oats,  will  give 
them  that  degree  of  strength  and  health¬ 
ful  condition  which  will  bring  the  most 
natural  and  best  results  both  to  the  ewes 
and  the  lambs.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  ill 
effects  have  been  noticed  in  feeding  sugar 
beets  to  sheep.  c.  l.  inoersoll. 

Director  Neb  'aska  Station. 

Kansas  a  Poor  Root  Country. 

We  have  a  small  flock  of  Shropshire 
sheep.  They  were  fed  corn  ensilage 
almost  exclusively  all  last  winter,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  but  how  it 
compares  with  roots,  I  cannot  say,  as  we 
have  not  tried  the  latter.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  a  satisfactory  stand  of  any 
kind  of  roots  in  this  locality  owing 
chiefly  to  spells  of  hot,  dry  weather,  and 
for  this  reason  we  do  not  attempt  to 
grow  roots  except  on  a  small  scale  for 
experiment.  But  if  I  were  to  grow  them 
for  sheep,  I  would  prefer  turnips.  Their 
value  for  that  purpose  is  well  established. 

Kansas  Ex.  Station,  c.  c.  georgeson. 


A  Sduii  Stomach,  Want  op  Api’etitb,  and 
General  Laealtnde,  denotes  the  want  of  a  Tonic, 
which  you  can  supply  by  ualns;  Dr.  Jayne's  Tonic 
VermlfuKe.  It  will  cure  most  deranKements  of  the 
Stomach,  In  old  or  yoanK,  and  rids  the  body  of 
Worms— the  common  pests  of  childhood.  Sold  by 
all  DruKKlsts.- .(Idy. 


The  “  Le  Roy  Mills” 

F.  F.  Dairy  Salt 

Is  preferred  by  the  best  butter  and  clmese-makers 
In  the  country,  because  It  Is  the  purest,  strontrest 
and  best  salt  mane  Pure  white.  Always  uniform. 
Never  Ksts  hard.  Costs  no  more  than  common  salt. 
Try  It  It  YOU  like  It  Insist  on  having  It.  and  your 
dealer  will  net  it.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  de¬ 
livered.  Le  ROY  SAL  I’  CO.,  I..O  Roy,  N.  Y. 


X>0£At]3.  oix  Ofk.'ttlo  JE*±-y. 

Tfcn  D«ot  T»  If-- 


The  Best 
Compound 


To  Keep 
Flies  Off. 


Sample  pound  by  mall  2.''>c.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Price  lAst.  C.  W.  MlliliS  OIC  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OUnn  n  V  Dairymen  and  Horsemen 

Mnllll*rl  I  rallllons  mi.  No  Files  nr  Soros. 
liilUU  I  i.  I  ^  more  milk.  Anonts  190  month. 
8hoo-Fly  Mfn.  Co.,  100,5  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phlla,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  ‘  Baby  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Prorierly  con¬ 
ducted  It  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  vou.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  HK.SX,— the 
Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  lAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

a^c.  fora  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
M  A  R  k  P  P  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
m  mi  C,  n  W.H.WiGMORE,  loyS.Sth  St.,Pliila.,Pa. 

The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

THE  DAIRY  MARKET  PAPER. 

Gives  the  most  complete  and  reliable  market  In¬ 
formation  obtainable  Published  every  Monday 
afternoon  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Subscription  price,  tl  00  per  year. 
With  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  the  two  $1.75. 
Address,  for  Sample  Copy,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MACVRAGU 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookpibi.i)  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  mv  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  ” 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  HItO.S.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-An^us  Cattle 

•f*  I’.  HINK.  .Slitnrock,  Krie  Co.,  O. 


UAIQ  QAI  r— Ten  cows,  fresh  this  falli 
f  UK  AllL,r  nine  heifer  calves  and  one 
,  ^  .lersey  grades,  three  to 

eight  months  old,  from  a  dairy  that  averages  300 
pounds  butter;  price,  $12  ,50  per  head.  Price  01  cows, 
$35  per  head  One  full-blooded  Jersey  bull,  live  years 
old,  will  work  on  tread-power;  price,  $3,5. 

D.  G.  SI.MPSON,  Jasper.  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearllnK  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  ponndp, 
and  shear  13  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
long  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21^0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  "A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata 
™  WILLOWS, 

Gbo.  B.  Bbbck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich . 


SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Rams,  Ewes  snd  Lambs  of  both  se.vo.e  from  best 
strains  of  ImnortPct  biood  for  saie  at  reasonable 
prices.  Special  rntos  for  10  or  more.  Inspection 
solicited.  Satl.sfnci  Ion  guaranteed.  E.  H.  HOLCOMBE 
&  BRO..  P.  U.  Hox  271,  bambertvlUe,  N.  .1. 

Now  is  Your  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  from 
fhe  CRUMUORN  1<  look  T'ho  Cheviots  are  the  breed 
—  perfectly  hardy— wool  conimands  better  prices  thun 
any  other  They  a'o  a  perloct  Wool  and  Mutton 
Breed.  Iteduotlon  Sale  at  Special  Prices  for  <50 
Dave.  /iOO  Head,  both  sexes  from  which  to  select. 
Also,  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages,  trom  my 
World’s  F’alr  Champion  Herd  of  HOLS PEIN- FBI E- 
8IAN8  at  Special  Prices.  Now  Is  yctir  chance  I 

Address  O.  WILBER,  Oneonla,  N.  Y. 

Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y,, 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKENIIUKGH,  .III  ,  Prop. 

For  sale,  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  alsosome 
line  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
roglsiered  stock,  .lust  the  thing  for  grading  up  Hocks. 


pnp  CA|  C  —  I>orHot-Horn  Rams,  imported 
I  Ull  and  home-bred,  of  dllTerent 

ages,  from  I!  to  30  inonihg.  Also  French  Coach  ai.d 
Mo'gan  C'  Us  and  Fillies. 

W.  K.  DEAN.  East  JalTrey,  N.  II. 

Hampshire -Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  In  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  lambs;  also  Ewes  and  Eve  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


■pERKSHIRE,  Chester  'nrhn., 
-Eeglfltered,  -$^4eracy  itcd.ad  Polaud  Ohlii. 

"fl-.  Jersey.  Oucrusey  and 

Holatoin  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
i^f*®"**'***™^^  Sheep.  Fanoy  PoBltry.  Hunting 
H  and  Honeo  Doge.  Oatalogue. 

S.  VV.  8MIT1I.  Coohi-an  vtllc.  (  heater  €o..  I'cnoa* 


FOR  F  Boars  and 

rt#n  vMlevTs  “ows.  and  two  Reg.  South  Down 
Rams  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  1  have  now  shipped  108 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlnglord.  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Cheshire  Pigs  for  Sale. 

The  pigs  that  suit  every  buyer.  WARKK.V  B 
MITCHELL,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Menilon  this  paper. 


MIIQT  (?CI  I  Mammoth  Pekin  Breeding 
Ifllml  nil  I  1^00^8  to  make  room  for  young 
stock.  They  go  at  half  price  if 
sold  quick.  Will  satisfy  you  or  return  your  money 
BROOKSIUK  POCLTRY  FARM,  ColiVirrOus,  N  J 


TJR  Ob  There  is  probably  no  branch  of 

AVVyX  X  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 

mso  sure  to  return  a  protlt  as  the 
Hock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
f -1  f  T-y  Tt  lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
H  Fz  Pz  r  yestore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
•  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
^  eis  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

Hut  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming  ”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  Ills  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Us  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for '25  cents 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


THIMO-CRESOL 

■  HO  g  III  w  Mange;  ail  skin  dis¬ 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation:  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS..  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  “HkiA  CD  EC 

A.  G.  KXjXIOT  »  0O«,  PKper  MMEtTiniotiurerB,  PhUadelpiiJjs,  f». 
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Humorous. 

He  took  her  walking  In  the  Park; 

They  heard  a  nolHe.  and  she 
Aeked  If  he  thookht  It  was  the  bark 
OX  some  wild  dOK  wo.^d  Irte. 

~-}‘lnladtl}ihia  Hecurd. 

“Tommy,  is  it  a  new  brother  you 
have?”  Tommy  (perplexed):  “  Yees- 
er  ;  but  one  of  him  are  a  girl.” — JAfe 

Faiimkr  Tibbits :  “Hang  that  cow! 
I  always  have  to  club  her  ’fore  I  can 
make  her  stand  still.”  Little  Nephew 
('rom  the  city):  “Is  that  the  one  that 
gives  the  whipped  cream  ?” —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Frances  and  her  papa  had  a  fjw 
EQuares  to  go,  and  the  latter  asked, 
“Frances,  shall  we  walk  or  take  the 
street  cars?”  “  Well,  papa,”  replied  the 
little  girl,  “  I’ll  walk  if  you’ll  carry  me.’’ 
— llarvcr's  Bazar. 

A  BUSHEL  of  corn  makes  four  gallons 
of  whisky,  which  retails  for  $10.  Out  of 
this  the  Government  gets  $:5,  the  rail¬ 
road  $1,  the  manufacturer  $4,  the  vendtr 
87,  the  farmer  40  cents,  and  the  drinker 
the  delirium  tremens. — Methodist  Re¬ 
corder. 

Old  Hen:  “Yes,  it  is  true  that  at 
times,  in  moments  of  enthusiasm  or  un¬ 
usual  energy,  I  do  lay  an  egg  with  a 
double  yolk.”  Pallet:  “Well,  madam, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Egg-Layers’ 
Union,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  your 
energy  is  misdirected  and  your  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  uncalled  for  ;  and  if  you  oflEend 
again  you  will  hear  from  us  unpleas¬ 
antly.  Good  morning.” —  Detroit  Free 
Fress. 

Lady  (to  janitor  of  Masonic  Temple)  : 
“Here  s  a  quarter,  Pat,  and  will  you 
show  me  the  goat  that  I’m  told  the  Free 
Masons  keep  here?”  “Would  1  bees 
showing  it?”  asked  Pat.  “If  you  please,” 
replied  the  lady.  “  I  always  pick  some 
of  these  long,  silky  auburn  hairs  off  my 
husband’s  coat  when  he  has  been  to  the 
lodge  meeting,  and  I  thought  Pd  like  to 
see  such  a  queer  animal.”  “Quare. 
mum?”  said  the  shrewd  Pat.  “He  is 
that,  mum.  The  color  o’  an  Irish  setter, 
mum.  But,  shure,  the  baste  is  sick  to¬ 
day.” — New  York  Recorder. 


In  wrltlnK  to  aavertlsers,  please  always  mention 
THE  Rural  Nbw-yorker. 


buy  “direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED-PAINTS 

At  WIIOlAKHAt.K  PniOKS,I)eliv<^red  I'RKK, 
For  Houww,  UarnK,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  KA\  K  Midjllcrncii  s 
i)rolltB  Ju  \180  1  yeai-s.  Kiuloi-W'd  by  Orange  A,  I'lirmers 

Allimuio.  D)W  pric-s  wil  mirpi  ise  yon.  W  rito  for  siuniUcs. 
(5.  W.  INGEUSOLL,  34  G  I’lymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  x. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


P.O.  Box  280. 


When  you  can  get  the  Itewt  at 
(iiii-KO  prIceM  Inaiiy  Qiiamlty. 
Dluin-r,  Tea  and  loilet  bets, 
Watclies.  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  Kivcn  to  <''lub  AaontH, 
(J'-od  Jiicoiiie  made  by  gettliig 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
I'or  full  particulars  address 
TBK  GRKAT  AMtlKICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  wbeu 

Have  Power 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  you  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  In 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  ^ 
Let  us  send  you  our  hwidsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par-, 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your' 
nameand  address  seni  to  our  near¬ 
est  oQlce.  SEND  TO-DAY. 


^  What 
1b  home 
without 


- SEND  to-day.  ipoi  Dandy. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.,  ^  ^ 

19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  St.  aUol  UH,  maSS. 


Branch  Office:  174  Fulton  St.,  New'  York  City. 


iltttili’miiiisJSI 


|Ti‘i'i>rifc  j  I 

1  1  m  I  I 


e^LUMblAS^ 


Cash  or  on  Easy  Payment*. 

CORNISH  &  CO., 

Washington,  N.  J« 


Write  for  it 

NOW. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 


J  \\  /^NLY  the  highest  grade  steel 
I)  forgings,  made  from  scien- 

Jj  tihcally  analyzed  material 

^  of  uniform  quality,  and  sub-  ‘J/l 
mittfd  to  the  severest  testing  ‘tl 
strain  after  manufacture,  arc  ever  used  in 


Selected  varieties  lor  laiiiily  ainj 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 


market,  Kearly  .luly  IBth. 
Descriptive  priced  list  FREE, 

mount  Hope  INurserles. 

I  HOCHKWXKR,  ly.V. 


54t]i  Year.  “The  most  complete 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

X  Columbia  BlQclce,  } 

?♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Every  means  that  human  skill  and  foresight 
can  provide  have  been  employed  to  make  our 
wheels  free  from  flaws  and  weakness  of  every 
nature,  and  we  fully  guarantee  them  to  be 
perfectly  constructed  in  every  particular. 


n u rseries  on  the  American  Continent. 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Hartford. 


re  mail  il  to 


Cnlnloijue  free  at  our  atjtnciee 
dress  for  t>rotvo-<-nit  sfauifts. 


STEAM  ENGINES 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  PoBts.  Steel  UailH  and  Steel  (JatcB ;  Steel  Tree. 
Flower  iiud  Tomato  (>uar<!« ;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Hoard,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Saw  IVIllls,  Sl»lnf;lean<l 
Ciriat  MDIh,  Horae 
I’owera,  Traction 

TIire?liln{{ 

CULTIVATORS, 

and  ^lachlnery  generally,  a  specialty.  Rend  f 
lustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

A.  B.FAUqUIlAR  CO.,  Lt1.,10UK,  PA 


iSBtab-d]  JACKSON  BROS.  n«» 

H.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


CAN’T  ‘  TAKE  A  STUMP 


A  mtin  iusktsd  the  Rurtil  New  Yorker  whiit 
wire  feneo  would  hold  hi.s  unruly  hull.  Rev- 
ertil  exiterieiieed  readers  tinswered  tluit  Tin; 
Page  would  do  it,  one  sttiting  that  “nothing 
short  of  a  trjictlon  engine  would  go  througli 
it,.”  We  are  now  looking  for  a  real  vicious 
engine  tind  projtose  to  hack  Tito  Pago  in  a 
square  light  for  the  clitiDipionshli). 

Laik  out  for  particulars. 

.’’AGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


30  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. N./. 


The  mesh  around  the  panel  of  Feneo 
shows  how  the  Fence  is  meule 


TURN  YOUR  ATTENTION 

TO  THK 


KEYSTONE 


“The 

Great  Leak 

On  The 

Farm” 


When  In  need  of  a  good  farm  fence.  We  make  the 
right  kind  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  catalogue 


No.  45  LocuBtStroet,  TKh...lON7’,  ILL. 

[)KD  DKOS.,  K.  II.  SMTITH, 

its  for  New  York,  Agent  for  New  Jersey 
don  Center,  N.  Y.  Salem,  N.  J. 


ling  to  corn  fodder,  and  alsc 
descriptive  of  that  wonderful 
machine,  the 

“Keystone”  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Cutter, 

combined. 

It  is  sent  free. 

KKYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
(Mention  this  pai)cr.) 


Farmer  Wanted, 

to  work  farm  for  wages  and  privileges  In  central 
New  Jersey.  A  married  man.  sober  and  industrious, 
will  have  a  good  place.  Address  J.  A.  NUGENT, 
Court  Uouse,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


Mammoth  White  Rye, 

noted  for  Us  productiveness  both  In  grain  and  straw, 
$1  00  per  bushel.  Send  for  sample 

E.  L.  ChAKKSON,  TlvoM.  N.  Y. 
Befer  by  permission  to  Tub  Uukal  New-Yorkek, 


ByFrsf.  SsmasWohosoo 
and  Jsaes  n.  Turner^ 


rin  published  on  this  Uiieres> 
wjjr  ipg  and  economic  subject, 
■Wr  and  every  Dairyman  and 
in  Btock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
ff  kind,  should  have  o"®. 

/  withourcatalogofthe  Ohio 

'Ensilago  nnd  Fodder  ..^uttors 
and  Carriers, and  plansfor.Suo. 


CONTENTS. 
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UFRnENSILAGEAndFODDERGUTTERBL^^rTK 

r|[g,niU  ^^tejr^Simple.  strong,  Durable,.  Light  Running.  Verj 

Little  Gearing,  Patent  Adjustable  Boxes. 

Sec  description  of  our  Fodder  Cut^r  and  1  cck 

UuskluB  oud  ShelUug  Attuchm^t. 

CUT  YOUR  CORN  STALKS  AND  SAVE  ONE-HALF. 

o„ new  chief  tread  power 

W  Saws.  Corn  Shellers  nnd  Cream 

^  SEND  FOR  CATAUOCUE  AT  ONCE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. ,  ' 


tf;iNNEAPOI.IS, 

aiiNN., 


CHICAGO,  ILli. 


liso 


ENSILAGE 

AND 

Ensilage  Machinery, 


We  are  offering  special  Inducements  this 
year  on  our  line  of  goods,  and  have  some 
new  specialties.  Catalogue  and  Ensi¬ 
lage  Uook  P'lLKE. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


Soluble  Pacific  Guano 


othlpg  like  It.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by 


PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  New  York. 


Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Re=-Making  of  a  Guernsey  Herd. 

BUII.DING  UP  FROM  THE  ASHKS 

THE  GUERNSEY  STILL  ON  DECK. 

[iniTOBIAL  COEBBSPONDKNCB.] 

From  the  Ground  Up! 

On  August  2,  1893,  the  great  barn  at  Hon.  Levi  P. 
Morton’s  Ellerslie  Stock  Farm  contained  the  finest  herd 
of  Guernsey  cattle  in  the  world.  There  were  90  cows 
in  milk,  and  a  small  army  of  bulls  and  young  stock. 
The  young  heifers  and  some  of  the  calves  were  at 
pasture,  but  the  cows  and  bulls  were  in  the  barn.  It 
is  the  custom  at  Ellerslie  to  keep  the  cows  tied  under 
cover  all  the  year  around.  They  are  fed  ensilage  or 
green  grass  every  day  of  the  305,  and  never  leave  their 
stalls.  At  night  all  was  well.  The  great  barn  with 
its  vast  stores  of  hay  and  grain,  and  the  almost  price¬ 
less  herd  was  left  as  usual.  In  the  morning  not  a 
stick  was  left  standing — there  was  not  even  a  shovel 
left  with  which  to  clear  away  the  ruins,  and  not  even 
a  halter  with  which  to  tie  a  burned  cow.  There  was 
not  even  milk  enough  to  lighten  the  color  of  a  cup  of 
coffee.  In  a  few  short  hours,  fire  had  wiped  out  this 
splendid  prop¬ 
erty. 

This  is  the 
second  time  the 
barn  at  Ellers¬ 
lie  has  been 
burned.  There 
were  many  who 
thought  Mr. 

Morton  would 
now  give  up  his 
plan  of  collect¬ 
ing  a  vast  herd 
of  Guernseys. 

He  might  well 
have  done  so, 
but  against  the 
advice  of  many 
friends,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  rebuild 

“Within  a 
year,”  he  said, 

“  we  must  have 
this  barn  re¬ 
built,  another 
herd  collected, 
and  2000  tons  of 
ensilage  ready 
for  the  silo  !  ” 

Having  thus  stated  his  wishes,  Mr.  Morton  sailed 
for  Europe,  leaving  his  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Cottrell  to  arrange  details  for  this  great  task.  The 
year  is  nearly  up,  let  us  see  how  much  has  been  done. 
To  start  with,  they  had  about  00  head  of  young 
heifers,  plenty  of  capital,  and  about  70  acres  of  grow¬ 
ing  ensilage  corn.  Before  the  ruins  were  fairly  cold, 
an  army  of  men  was  at  work  clearing  away  and 
strengthening  the  foundations  for  the  new  buildiog. 
This  has  been  completed  several  months.  It  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  former  barn  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  at  Figures  121  and  123.  The  main  building  is 
296  feet  long  and  05  feet  wide,  with  an  L  89  by  52  feet. 
It  is  so  built  that  it  may  be  doubled  in  length  if  need 
be.  As  it  stands,  the  barn  will  house  400  head  of  stock 
with  the  needed  grain,  hay  and  ensilage.  Fig.  123 
shows  an  inside  view  of  the  barn  with  the  accommo¬ 
dations  arranged  for  the  cows.  A  feature  of  the  new 
barn  is  a  system  of  pipes  for  carrying  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  to  a  big  cistern.  These  pipes  alone  cost  $2,000. 

With  plenty  of  money,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  build  a  barn.  The  materials  and  the  men 
can  be  bought  and  managed.  It  is  another  thing  to 
build  up, a  first-class  dairy  herd,  and  grow  the  forage 


for  them  on  short  notice.  One  cannot  manufacture 
first-class  Guernseys  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 

Filling  tbe  Barn  with.  Cattle. 

At  the  time  this  herd  was  wiped  out,  the  Jerseys 
were  sweeping  all  before  them  in  the  World’s  Fair 
dairy  tests.  They  had  left  the  representative  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Short-horns  far  behind. 

“  Why  did  you  not  let  the  Guernseys  go,  and  stock 
up  with  Jerseys  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Cottrell. 

“  Because  we  still  believe  the  Guernseys  are  better 
all  around  dairy  cows.  We  take  no  ‘back  water’  on  this 
breed.  We  know  it  will  cost  more  to  stock  up  with 
Guernseys,  for  we  are  offered  Jersey  cows  of  first- 
class  pedigrees  for  the  same  price  as  Guernsey  heifers. 
The  Guernseys  command  higher  prices,  and  our  young 
stock  from  that  breed  will  be  worth  more.” 

“  But  the  Jerseys  beat  the  Guernseys  at  Chicago, 
didn’t  they  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  20  cows  beat  20  cows,  but  here  is  a  point 
which  you  may  not  have  considered.  Let  the  butter 
made  at  Chicago  be  quoted  at  the  average  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers,  and  charge  the  feed  actually  eaten 


at  the  same  price  to  all  the  breeds,  and  the  Guernseys 
will  show  the  greater  profit.  The  butter  in  those 
tests  was  quoted  at  prices  away  above  what  the  farmer 
gets.  The  Guernsey  is  the  business  man’s  dairy  cow. 
She  will  give  the  most  profit  from  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
feed.  That  is  what  we  want,  and  the  fact  that  the 
average  Guernsey  is  worth  more  than  the  average 
Jersey,  is  evidence  that  the  public  recognize  the  merits 
of  the  former.” 

“  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  build  up  a  new 
herd  ?  ” 

“The  old  herd  was  started  six  years  ago  with  90 
two-year-old  heifers.  After  the  fire,  we  had  60  heif¬ 
ers — many  of  them  in  calf.  All  our  young  bulls  were 
sold,  but  some  of  these  heifers  were  in  calf  to  our  old 
bull  Midas,  and  we  hope  to  obtain  a  son  worthy  of 
him.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  use  the  best  bull  we 
can  secure.  We  first  expected  to  go  to  Guernsey,  and 
pick  out  250  of  the  best  cows  and  yearling  heifers  we 
could  find  there,  but  this  idea  has  been  abandoned, 
and  we  shall  buy  entirely  in  this  country.” 

“  How  shall  you  pick  them  out  ?  ” 

“  Largely  by  pedigree,  shape  and  general  appear¬ 
ance.  We  buy  no  cattle  tht^t  cannot  stand  the  tuber¬ 


culin  test  for  tuberculosis.  Every  animal  we  buy 
must  be  guaranteed  free  from  that  disease.  We  have 
never  had  a  case  of  this  disease  in  animals  of  our  own 
breeding,  but  have  had  nearly  20  head  slaughtered 
that  were  bought  from  other  parties.  We  have  had 
our  herd  tested  until  we  know  that  we  have  no  dis¬ 
eased  cows.” 

“  What  about  the  Babcock  test  for  selecting  cows  ?” 

“  A  single  test  with  the  Babcock  is  often  mislead¬ 
ing.  There  are  so  many  conditions  that  enter  into  it 
— the  total  yield  of  milk,  time  from  calving,  etc.,  that 
a  single  test  alone  does  not  show  all  that  we  want.” 

“  How  many  head  have  you  now  ?  ” 

“  We  have  100  head  of  Guernseys,  now,  having 
bought  50  in  April.  They  were  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Shaw,  Bowditch,  Norton,  Bowker,  Hopewell  Brothers 
and  Moore.  All  were  tested  with  tuberculin  before 
we  accepted  them.  We  put  in  700  tons  of  ensilage 
last  fall,  and  bought  enough  cattle  to  eat  it  before 
another  crop.” 

“  Shall  you  still  keep  the  cows  in  the  barn  ?” 

“We  shall  not  pasture  at  all,  feeding  ensilage  all 
summer.  We  turn  the  cattle  out  in  yards  about  three 

hours  each 
morning,  and 
when  the  hot 
weather  comes 
expect  to  turn 
out  at  night  and 
keep  up  the 
stock  during 
the  day.  We 
have  fitted  the 
barn  with 
blinds,  and  can 
make  it  quite 
dark  and  cool. 
We  think  that 
in  this  way  we 
can  avoid  all 
trouble  with 
heat  and  flies. 
With  Buckley’s 
watering  d  e  - 
vice  we  can 
keep  water  con¬ 
stantly  before 
them.  We  have 
a  watchman  in 
the  barn  all  the 
time,  and  also 
have  thermo¬ 
stats  hung  about  the  building  so  that  when  the  heat 
rises  too  high  in  any  part,  a  gong  is  sounded  outside. 
Even  in  case  of  another  fire,  we  would  be  warned  in 
time  to  get  the  cattle  out.” 

The  Food  for  the  Cows. 

Raising  2,000  tons  of  ensilage  at  Ellerslie  was  almost 
as  hard  a  job  as  collecting  another  herd.  The  best 
soil  on  the  farm  is  given  to  lawns  and  groves.  The 
land  available  for  growing  a  crop  is  thin,  poor  and 
cold — largely  in  old  meadows,  some  of  which  will  not 
cut  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  With  the  herd  gone, 
of  course,  there  could  be  no  supply  of  manure,  and 
the  long,  steep  haul  up  from  the  river,  put  the  cost  of 
purchased  stable  manure  entirely  too  high.  When  the 
barn  was  burned,  Mr.  Cottrell  had  70  acres  of  ensilage 
corn  growing.  This  had  been  grown  with  fertilizers 
on  old  meadow  sod.  Mr.  Cottrell  tried  home  mixing, 
but  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  it.  The  silos  were  re¬ 
built  at  once,  and  this  ensilage  corn  cut  into  them 
before  frost.  Then  215  acres  of  old  sod  were  plowed 
— the  whole  thing  being  done  last  fall.  This  spring 
an  outfit  of  tools  and  85  tons  of  fertilizer  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  the  whole  area  is  now  in  corn.  A  disc 
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harrow  and  the  “Acme”  were  used  to  prepare  the 
sod,  the  fertilizer  was  sown  from  a  grain  drill,  and  the 
corn  drilled  from  a  corn  planter.  With  a  fair  season, 
the  2,000  tons  will  be  easily  secured.  This  use  of  a 
fertilizer  to  grow  food  for  live  stock,  may  seem  at  first 
thought  like  a  singular  arrangement,  yet  it  is  true 
science  in  this  case.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
worn-out  old  meadows  that  would  now  starve  a  cow, 
but  which  might  be  brought  back  to  profit  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  fertilizers.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  help 
Crimson  clover  would  be  on  such  a  farm.  If  it  will 
thrive  at  Ellerslie,  even  three  seasons  out  of  five,  it 
will  prove  the  greatest  possible  boon. 

The  Business  of  the  Farm. 

Before  the  fire,  blood,  butter  and  broilers  were  the 
products  sold  from  this  farm.  There  will  not  be  much 
blood  to  sell  until  the  herd  increases.  We  shall  tell 
about  the  broilers  in  another  article.  At  present,  the 
butter  has  been  dropped  out  of  the  list.  The  papers 
have  stated  that  Ellerslie  has  “  gone  into  the  milk 
business.”  When  asked  about  this,  Mr.  Cottrell  said  : 

“  We  have  started  in  Rhinebeck  end  Kingston.  We 
have  been  going  only  a  few  weeks,  and  sell  about  150 
quarts  per  day,  with  trade  increasing  every  week  as 
fast  as  fresh  cows  come  in.  We  sell  at  eight  cents  per 
quart.  We  started  at  the  request  of  physicians,  and 
our  work  is  inspected  both  by  physicians  and  our 
veterinarian.  The  tuberculosis  scare  has  frightened 
everybody  in  this  locality.  A  number  of  herds  have 
been  tested,  some  found  badly  diseased,  others  free.” 

“  The  killing  of  your  cows  helped  you  then  ?  ” 

“  The  tuberculin  test  has  educated  the  people  up  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  danger  from  this  disease,  and  they 
are  deminding  milk  from  cows  that  have  passed  the 
test.  That  is  the  reason  we  can  sell  at  three  cents 
above  the  regular  price.  The  papers  so  thoroughly 
advertised  the  killing  of  our  cattle  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  that  every  one  knew  of  it,  and  now  cus¬ 
tomers  are  coming  to  us  because  they  know  we  are 
free  from  the  disease.” 

“  Any  change  in  your  method  of  handling  milk  ?  ” 

“  We  have  changed  somewhat  in  order  to  meet  the 
physicians’  idea  of  a  perfectly  pure  milk.  As  fast  as 
the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows,  it  is  taken  to  the 
dairy  and  aerated  with  pure  air,  under  pressure,  taken 
from  outdoors.  The  air  is  drawn  through  absorbent 
cotton,  which  removes  any  dust  or  germs  that  might 
possibly  be  found  in  the  air.  The  physicians  lay  great 
stress  on  this,  as  they  think  the  forcing  of  air  in  the 
ordinary  way  through  milk  without  passing  it  through 
cotton  will  often  fill  the  milk  with  germs.  After  aSrat- 
ing,  we  run  the  milk  over  a  Star  cooler,  reducing  the 
temperature  to  40  degrees.  As  soon  as  cooled,  we  put 
the  milk  in  glass  bottles,  and  keep  it  below  50  degrees 
until  left  at  the  customers’  houses.” 

“  What  about  the  empty  bottles  ?  ” 

“  As  soon  as  the  empty  bottles  are  returned  from 
the  customers,  they  are  washed,  scoured,  and  then 
put  in  a  tight  box,  and  subjected  to  steam  until  thor¬ 
oughly  sterilized  I  think  this  is  very  important. 
The  bottles  go  into  a  number  of  houses.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  possibility  of  getting  germs  of  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  or  other  diseases  in  the 
bottles,  and  then  spreading  these  diseases  from  house 
to  house  by  means  of  the  milk.  The  sterilizing  of  the 
bottles  absolutely  prevents  this.  We  have  not  made 
any  plans  for  the  future.  We  sbal)  probably  stay  in 
the  milk  business,  and  start  in  New  York  City  in  the 
fall.  All  this  is  undecided.”  h.  w.  c. 


THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA  OR  IT-YEAR  LOCUST. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WONDERFUL  INSECT. 

Are  the  inclosed  the  so-called  13  or  17-year  locusts, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  lately  ?  On  May 
25,  they  came  out  in  swarms  in  our  fruit  orchard. 
They  seem  to  favor  pear  trees,  although  they  were 
also  on  apple  and  cherry  trees.  Even  an  elm  near  by 
had  quite  a  number  on  it.  I  noticed  that  where  the 
trees  were  more  closely  planted,  they  were  in  much 
greater  numbers.  In  fact,  the  grass  and  lower  limbs 
were  literally  covered.  Within  a  radius  of  about  40 
yards,  we  picked  up  fully  400  by  actual  count.  I 
observe  that  they  have  a  tongue  like  the  bee  as  though 
they  lived  by  sucking  instead  of  eating.  Are  they 
destructive?  Is  there  any  known  remedy  for  them, 
and  what  is  it  ?  Do  the  locusts  spoken  of  really  take 
13  and  17  years  to  develop?  I  am  inclined  to  be  a 
skeptic  on  that  point.  c. 

Closter,  N.  J. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8L1NGERLAND. 

The  insect  whose  appearance  is  so  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  correspondent,  is,  indeed,  the  curious 
and  wonderful  creature  known  as  the  17-year  locust, 
or  more  properly  the  Periodical  cicada.  At  c  in  the 
figure  is  shown  one  of  the  adult  insects,  natural  size, 
with  the  wings  of  one  side  spread  out  as  in  flight,  and 
the  other  wings  held  alongside  the  body,  their  posi- 
tiop  when  the  body  is  at  rest.  All  of  the  figures  are 


hasty  sketches  from  the  figures  of  Riley  and  Lintner. 
The  great  interest  that  this  insect  excites  whenever  it 
appears,  is  due  to  its  occurrence  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  over  a  comparatively  small  area;  to  its  large  size, 
the  shrill  screech  of  the  males,  and  still  more  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  never  again  seen  in  the  same  locality, 
except  after  a  long  lapse  of  time.  Children  who  see 
the  insects  to-day  will  be  young  men  and  women, 
perhaps  with  children  of  their  own,  before  these  won¬ 
derful  insects  again  make  the  trees  resound  with  their 
shrill  notes.  Although  the  remarkably  long  life  of 
these  insects  is  doubted  by  many,  still  no  scientific 
fact  is  better  established  than  that  fiom  the  time  the 
female  insect  deposits  her  eggs  in  slits  which  she 
deftly  cuts  in  the  twigs  of  trees,  to  that  in  which  her 
children  emerge  from  the  ground  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  a  similar  manner,  17  years  (less  about  a  month)  in¬ 
tervene.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  that  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States  a  race  occurs,  not  distinguish¬ 
able  in  appearance  from  the  others,  but  which  takes 
only  13  years  to  develop.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  difference  of  four  years  in  development  may  be 
caused  by  climatic  conditions.  To  determine  this, 
eggs  of  the  13-year  cicadas  were  transferred  from  the 
South  to  different  points  in  the  North  and  allowed  to 
hatch  there.  This  was  done  in  1885,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  at  the  several  points  to  make 
careful  observations  in  1898,  the  time  the  adu’ts 
would  appear  had  the  eggs  been  left  in  the  South,  or 
in  1902,  17  years  after  the  transfer,  if  none  of  the  in- 
aects  appears  in  1898.  A  similar  transfer  was  made 
of  eggs  of  the  17-year  race  laid  in  the  North,  to  differ- 


Fig.  122. 


ent  points  in  the  South,  to  see  if  the  life  cycle  will  be 
hastened  and  changed  to  13  years  in  that  warmer  cli¬ 
mate.  Entomologists  all  over  the  country  are  await¬ 
ing  with  much  interest  the  outcome  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  begun  before  some  of  us  ever  dreamed  of  the 
wonders  of  the  insect  world. 

As  these  curious  creatures  thus  appear  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  at  definite  intervals  of  either  13 
or  17  years,  they  are  known  as  the  13-year  (Cicada 
tredecim)  and  17-year  (Cicada  septendecim)  cicadas. 
Their  appearance  began  to  be  recorded  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  several  years  ago  Dr.  Riley, 
then  United  States  Entomologist,  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  creatures,  with  the  result  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  broods  of  them  were  numbered  and  the  localities 
where  they  occurred  were  mapped  ;  so  that  the  years 
in  which  they  have  appeared  in  definite  localities 
during  the  present  century,  are  known,  and  it  is 
possible  to  foretell  where  a  brood  will  appear  above 
ground  at  a  certain  time  in  the  future  centuries. 
There  are  thus  numbered  and  mapped  13  17-year 
broods  and  eight  13-year  broods  of  the  insect  in  the 
United  States.  Curiously  enough,  this  insect  occurs  on 
no  other  continent,  and  is  confined  to  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  is  practically  no 
danger  of  its  spreading  ;  in  fact,  it  is  believed  that  its 
numbers  are  decreasing,  due  to  their  great  destruction 
by  the  hands  of  man.  The  birds  have  also  added 
fresh  cicada  to  their  bill  of  fare.  The  much  abused 
sparrow  is  said  to  have  destroyed  thousands  of  them 
this  year. 

The  area  over  which  some  of  the  broods  appear,  is 
confined  to  a  portion  of  a  single  State,  while  others, 
with  a  wider  range,  extend  through  several  States. 
This  year,  two  broods  were  expected  to  appear  above 
ground — one,  brood  XII.,  a  17-year,  and  one,  brood 
XVIII.,  a  IS-y.’ar  brood.  Brood  XII.  occurs  in  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Maryland, 


northern  Pennsylvania,  throughout  New  Jersey,  in 
Connecticut,  and  all  along  the  Hudson  in  New  York. 
The  adults  have  been  observed  to  appear  in  some  of 
these  localities  every  17  years  since  1724.  It  is  the 
members  of  this  Hudson  River  brood,  which  have  been 
appearing  true  to  their  time,  in  such  great  numbers 
throughout  the  Hudson  River  Valley  since  May  25. 
Woods  and  orchards  have  teemed  with  them,  and  local 
papers  have  also  teemed  with  exaggerated  accounts  of 
their  numbers,  and  of  the  destruction  wrought  to 
both  life  and  limb  of  both  man  and  trees. 

Several  accounts  of  persons  having  been  bitten  by 
the  cicadas,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  the  bitten 
member,  or  even  causing  death,  have  appeared.  Care¬ 
ful  investigation  has  shown  these  reports  to  be  with¬ 
out  foundation.  In  fact  the  insects  have  no  jaws  for 
biting,  but  simply  a  slender  beak  for  sucking ;  this 
might  under  certain  extraordinary  circumstances  be 
forced  through  the  human  skin.  Persons  who  have 
been  thus  bitten  or  stung,  report  that  the  wound  is 
not  nearly  so  serious  as  that  resulting  from  a  bee 
sting.  The  cicadas  ha/e  no  stinging  instrument. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  long,  sharp  ovipositor  of 
the  females,  was  the  organ  with  which  the  so-called 
“sting”  was  made;  but  careful  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  instrument  can  not  be  easily  forced 
into  the  soft,  yielding  human  fiesh,  and  that  when  it 
is  forced  through  the  skin,  no  serious  wound  is  made. 

Brood  XVIII.  is  a  Western  and  Southern  one,  occur¬ 
ring  from  Illinois  southward,  thence  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Carolinas.  It  was  first  noticed 
in  1803  ;  I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  its  appearance 
this  year,  but  it  has  doubtless  come  forth  true  to  its 
nature  as  we  know  it  has  done  every  13  years  during 
the  present  century. 

In  New  York  State,  five  distinct  broods  of  the  17- 
year  cicadas  are  known  to  occur.  Brood  VIII.  ap¬ 
peared  on  Long  Island  in  1889  ;  it  will  not  appear 
again  until  1906.  Brood  XII.  is  the  one  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  this  year  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  ;  it  will 
not  be  seen  again  until  1911.  Brood  XIX.  is  a  small 
one,  occurring  only  in  a  few  counties  in  western 
New  York.  It  appeared  last  in  1882.  and  is  therefore 
not  due  again  until  1899.  Brood  XX.  has  been  re¬ 
corded  from  the  extreme  western  counties  of  tbe 
State.  It  is  a  small  brood  and  has  not  attracted  much 
attention.  It  appeared  in  1883,  and  may  be  expected 
in  1900.  Brood  XXfI.  is  the  largest  17-year  brood,  and 
in  1868  appeared  on  Long  Island  and  about  Rochester; 
it  was  thus  due  in  1885,  and  will  again  appear  in  1902. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cicadas  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  New  York  State  again  until  1899  ;  and  there¬ 
after  only  in  1900,  1902,  1906  and  1911  may  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  various  localities  mentioned. 

(To  be  Continued). 


TUBERCULIN  TEST  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE. 

Would  You  Use  It  in  Buying  and  Selling  P 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

In  view  of  the  Kteat  interest  being  taken  In  tbe  tubercnlosls  ques¬ 
tion,  we  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  the  followlrg questions,  believ¬ 
ing  that  conservative  answers  from  breeders  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  tbe  subject.  1.  In  view  of  what  has  been  proved  about 
tuberculosis  and  the  prospect  of  further  investigation,  would  you  not 
prefer  to  test  a  valuable  cow  with  tuberculin  before  buying  her  for 
your  held  ?  2.  Would  you  be  willing  to  guarantee  healthy  animals  to 
a  customer  by  giving  him  the  option  of  a  tuberculin  test  ?  3.  Will 

you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  In  a  few  words  why  you  favor  or  object 
to  the  plan  outlined  in  the  above  questions  7 

Believes  Tuberculin  Unreliable. 

Id  reply  to  the  three  questions,  all  I  can  state  is 
my  own  experience.  1.  I  do  not  think  I  would.  2. 
No  I  3.  I  had  two  cows  that  the  veterinarian  used 
tuberculin  upon  ;  both  their  temperatures  went  up 
very  high,  and  the  result  was  that  we  killed  the  two. 
The  one  whose  temperature  was  the  lower,  and  before 
killing  we  even  doubted  whether  it  would  pay  to  test 
her,  showed  after  being  killed,  that  she  was  rotten 
with  the  disease  ;  while  the  other  animal  that  we 
thought  had  it  the  worse  and  whose  temperature  was 
the  higher,  showed  not  the  least  signs  of  it  after 
being  killed.  Consequently,  my  belief  in  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  not  strong.  It  is  a  question  with  me 
whether  animals  that  may  be  perfectly  healthy  before 
being  subjected  to  this  test,  might  not  contract  the 
disease  after  once  having  been  subjected  to  it.  1 
know  that  in  this  locality,  many  valuable  cows  have 
been  tested  and  killed  on  account  of  the  temperature 
going  high,  that  never  had  the  disease,  and  I  doubt  if 
they  ever  would,  geo.  e.  peer. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Plans  for  Investigating  Tuberculosis. 

I  am  handling  no  cattle  at  the  present  time,  (with 
the  exception  of  a  single  cow),  therefore  I  can  give 
no  answers  to  questions  1  and  2.  To  the  third,  I  would 
say  that  I  think  our  present  system  of  investigation 
for  tuberculosis  is  far  from  being  perfect.  The  inveS' 
tigation  in  some  form  should  extend  to  every  herd. 
This  could  be  done  by  dividing  the  State  into  small 
districts,  with  an  ag'ent  in  each  district  to  be  under  the 
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direction  of  a  head  commission.  Our  State  could  well 
afford  to  appropriate  a  half  million  or  a  million  dollars 
to  stamp  out  tuberculosis.  8.  hoxie. 

Supt.  Advanced  Registry  Holstein-Priesian  Ass’n. 

Results  of  Tests  in  Vermont. 

On  account  of  my  official  position  as  chairman  of 
our  State  Cattle  Commission,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
answer  all  your  questions  in  regard  to  tuberculosis. 
We  are  testing  the  value  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic 
test,  and  are  killing  all  that  respond.  So  far  we  have 
found  all  cattle  affected  that  responded  to  the  tuber- 
lin  test,  but  tuberculin  does  not  indicate  the  degree  of 
the  disease.  There  are  several  points  that  should  be 
settled  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  tuberculin  as  a  commercial  guide. 

C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

The  Risk  of  Buying  Tuberculous  Cattle. 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  public  sentiment, 
and  the,  as  yet,  unsettled  facts  as  to  the  whole  effects 
of  tuberculosis,  I  would  certainly  make  no  purchase 
of  well-bred  registered  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
sale  or  of  breeding  high  class  animals  for  the  dairy 
market,  unless  such  animal  could  pass  the  tuberculin 
test.  I  would  certainly  be  willing  to  guarantee  any 
animal  offered  for  sale  to  sustain  the  tuberculin  test. 
The  public  generally  is  in  a  state  of  alarm  amounting 
almost  to  incipient  panic  on  this  question.  This  con¬ 
dition  may  be  aggravated  or  it  may  subside,  according 
as  future  scientific  research  and  practical  experiment 
may  enlighten  us.  For  this  reason,  a  prudent  busi¬ 
ness  man  will  not  take  the  risk  of  acquiring  an  animal, 
which  (or  the  produce  of  which)  future  conditions 
may  render  of  less  value  than  it  may  be  at  present. 
Up  to  this  time,  there  are  plenty  of 
reliable  breeders  who  give  purchasers 
the  option  of  the  test  without  extra 
price,  or  at  least  a  very  small  advance, 

BO  that  the  element  of  present  economy, 
fortunately,  does  not  enter  into  the 
problem.  Were  this  not  the  case,  I  can 
readily  see  how  its  settlement  might 
be  extremely  perplexing. 

My  object  in  specifying  “  well-bred, 
pedigreed  cattle”  is  twofold:  a  As  I 
am  not  directly  interested  in  grades, 
or  common  stock,  my  attention  has 
not  been  attracted  to  them  sufficiently 
to  warrant  me  in  advancing  an  opin¬ 
ion  ;  b  The  weight  of  authority  seems 
to  me  to  prove  that  there  is  much  more 
danger  of  financial  loss  by  reason  of 
hereditary  transmission  and  contagious 
dissemination  of  the  disease,  than  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deleterious  effects  on  the 
human  system  by  reason  of  contact 
with,  or  the  consumption  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  of,  animals  affected  with  tuber- 
cu  osis.  Although  I  have  been  alert 
to  discover  satisfactory  proof  of  this 
contagion  being  communicated  from 
animals  to  human  beings,  yet  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  disease  might  not  be  attributable 
to  one  or  more  other  causes  ;  in  fact  where  the  prob¬ 
abilities  did  not  favor  the  latter  conclusion. 

As  to  my  willingness  to  sell  subject  to  the  test ;  I 
do  not,  or  would  I,  own  an  animal  whose  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  would  not  return  a  good  profit  above  cost  of  care 
and  keeping.  Hence  if  the  animal  offered  reveal 
tuberculosis,  the  fact  of  a  prospective  purchaser  re¬ 
jecting  it  on  that  account  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  loss  of  a  chance  of  a  possible  greater  profit.  Then, 
too,  it  is  as  much  to  my  advantage  as  to  his  to  know 
which,  if  any,  of  my  animals  are  affected,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  governed  thereby  in  treating  or  disposing  of 
them.  I  would  have  no  conscientious  scruples  as  to 
selling  the  dairy  products  of  an  affected  animal  to 
innocent  purchasers,  unless  such  affection  had  so  far 
passed  the  incipient  stage  as  to  rendei'  her  unprofitable 
for  other  reasons  ;  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  up 
to  such  a  point  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  using 
such  products.  As  to  whether  there  is  after  that  stage 
is  passed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  for  the  purpose 
of  this  statement.  john  j.  breck. 

Pres.  Michigan  Jersey  Breeders. 

Perfectly  Willing  to  Guarantee  the  Cattle. 

The  Holstein- Friesian  breed  of  cattle  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  I  know 
very  little  about  the  disease.  For  this  reason,  any 
opinions  which  I  may  express  on  the  subject  can  have 
little  value.  1.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  would 
prefer  a  cow  which  had  passed  the  tuberculin  test, 
but  in  buying  cows  I  never  have  insisted  upon  it,  and 
should  not  do  so  now  unless  I  had  special  reasons  for 
so  doing.  2.  I  recently  sold  a  number  of  cows  to 
Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  of  Philadelphia,  and  before  he 
admitted  them  to  his  herd,  all  were  subjected  to  and 
passed  the  tuberculin  test.  I  understand  from  his 


superintendent  that  hereafter  he  will  buy  no  cattle 
unless  they  are  guaranteed  to  stand  the  test.  I  am  en¬ 
tirely  willing  to  sell  cattle  and  guarantee  them  to 
pass  the  test,  where  I  am  acquainted  with  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  veterinarian,  at  least  by  reputation,  and 
have  confidence  in  them.  I  would  not  care  to  do  this 
with  entire  strangers.  Instinctively  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  tuberculin  test  something  of  a  scientific  fad, 
but  I  know  so  little  about  it  that  really  my  opinion  is 
of  no  value.  c.  w.  iiorr. 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Is  Opposed  to  the  Plan. 

I  regard  the  tuberculosis  scare  in  your  State  as 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  bovine  family,  like  the 
human  family,  is  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  and 
I  believe  few  herds  are  free  from  it  in  some  form. 
1.  No ;  my  answer  is  based  on  reports  made  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  I  believe  it  unreliable.  2.  No, 
for  the  same  reason.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  tuber¬ 
culin  test  of  39  animals,  all  of  which  stood  the  test 
but  one — that  one  was  destroyed  and  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  A.  T.  DEMPSEY. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wait  Till  the  Doctors  Agree. 

We  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
certificates  of  health  of  all  cattle  sold,  given  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  of  wide  reputation,  after  careful  inspection, 
and  this  we  shall  continue  to  do.  We  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  use  of  tuberculin,  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  such  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
its  use,  by  both  physicians  and  veterinary  surgeons, 
we  have  no  advice  to  offer.  We  have  consulted  two 
eminent  physicians,  one  of  the  Homeopathic  and  one 


of  the  Allopathic  school,  regarding  its  use,  and  neither 
would  advise  its  use  on  a  healthy  herd.  We  also  no¬ 
tice  on  our  desk  just  now  the  last  number  of  the 
“  Homeopathic  Envoy,”  the  leading  article  in  which, 
written,  we  suppose,  by  its  editor,  condemns  the  use 
of  tuberculin.  ”  When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall 
decide  ?  ”  We  think  our  custom  is  giving  good  satis¬ 
faction.  SMITHS  <fc  POWELL  CO. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCBANTS. 

Observations  of  a  farmer  who  emsigns  to  them ;  buying 
on  their  own  account ;  their  price  currents  ;  what 
bank  references  are  actually  worth  ;  the  transient  ship¬ 
per  necessarily  at  a  disadvantage  ;  the  folly  of  trying 
to  educate  city  tastes. 

The  E.  N.-Y.  is  always  fearless  in  its  attacks  upon 
wrong-doing,  and  its  exposures  of  the  methods  of  a 
few  rascally  fellows  in  New  York  have  done  much 
good.  Many  engaged  in  the  commission  business  are 
doubtless  as  honorable  as  those  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Farmers  are  much  inclined  to  charge  dishonesty 
upon  a  consignee  when  they  only  are  to  blame.  Goods 
are  shipped  in  bad  shape,  or  at  a  time  when  a  drop  in 
price  is  expected  by  all  well  informed  men,  and  then 
the  returns  are  disappointing,  and  the  merchant  is 
blamed.  Especially  does  the  farmer  find  it  difficult  to 
learn  that  only  strictly  first-class  goods  should  ever 
be  shipped  to  a  city  market. 

Blame  Not  All  On  One  Side. 

But  there  is  often  blame  attaching  to  the  other  side. 
It  is  a  too  common  practice  among  commission  men 
to  buy  on  their  own  account  as  well  as  to  accept  con¬ 
signments.  A  firm,  for  example,  is  out  of  potatoes  in 


the  fall.  If  consignments  do  not  come  to  hand,  it 
wires  over  the  country  and  buys  where  it  can  to  the 
best  advantage.  About  this  time  suppose  that  I  learn 
of  the  scarcity  in  market,  and  consign  a  couple  of  cars 
to  this  house.  The  result,  we  will  say,  is  that  within 
a  few  days  it  gets  notice  of  its  own  cars  and  my  two 
on  track  in  the  freight  yards.  Other  potatoes  have 
come  in  freely  to  competitors,  and  the  market 
threatens  to  drop.  Whose  potatoes  will  be  pushed 
first,  the  firm’s  or  my  own  ?  Until  men  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  majority  now  are,  the  consignor's  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  neglected  until  the  firm’s  stock  is  cleaned 
out,  and  the  consignor  suffers  the  consequences.  Who 
could  expect  the  firm  to  let  its  own  stock  stand  when 
prices  are  falling,  for  the  sake  of  pushing  another 
man’s  stock? 

Quotations  are  too  often  misleading.  While  spend¬ 
ing  10  days  in  one  of  our  cities  disposing  of  some  pota¬ 
toes  and  studying  the  methods  of  the  produce  men,  I 
asked  one  merchant  why  he  sent  out  quotations  of 
$2.75  per  barrel  when  I  was  selling  by  the  car-load  to 
him  at  $1.90,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  $2  25  from  the 
store.  His  frank  answer  was :  “Other  houses  do  it, 
and  we  must  do  it  to  get  goods.”  Regular  shippers 
learn,  either  to  discount  these  quotations  or  else  rely 
only  upon  private  advices  from  the  house,  while  the 
farmer  and  transient  shipper  are  misled.  As  I  ship 
my  own  crop  every  year,  believing  that  one  firm  deals 
squarely  with  me,  I  have  advices  by  letter  or  wire 
each  day  while  shipping,  and  throw  the  printed  price 
currents  in  the  wastebasket.  Then,  too,  quotations 
are  misleading  to  ,  many  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
made  on  small  sales  at  retail  when  the  shipper  wants 
wholesale  quotations.  On  the  other  side  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  misleading,  but  not  unjustly  so,  be¬ 
cause  made  for  strictly  choice  goods, 
and  probably  half  our  farmers  do  not 
realize  how  good  a  strictly  choice  ar¬ 
ticle  is. 

The  “Standing”  of  Commission  Men. 

The  financial  responsibility  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  commission  houses  are  often 
hard  to  gauge.  There  is  an  impression 
that  an  array  of  bank  references  on 
the  advertising  card  of  a  firm,  is  an  un¬ 
questionable  guarantee  that  honest 
and  prompt  returns  for  all  goods  sold 
will  be  made.  The  references  are  given 
because  of  this  popular  impression. 
I  have  tested  this  matter  somewhat, 
and  find  such  references  wholly  mis¬ 
leading  in  effect.  To  illustrate:  A 
leading  bank  in  one  city  was  the  ref¬ 
erence  of  one  firm  that  was  indebted 
to  it.  The  firm  was  hopelessly  involved, 
and  after  being  carried  by  the  bank 
until  the  chance  of  saving  its  own 
loans  was  past  hope,  the  firm  collapsed , 
leaving  shippers  minus  thousands  of 
dollars.  Again,  in  another  city,  a  firm 
that  had  accumulated  considerable 
property  by  shrewd  methods,  gave  its 
bank  as  reference.  I  called  upon 
the  bank,  and  by  persistent  effort 
learned  that  the  bank  would  vouch  for  nothing  except 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  firm,  and  remained 
painfully  silent  as  to  its  reputation  for  integrity. 
Bank  references,  printed  with  gilt  letters  on  business 
cards,  are  very  pretty,  but  their  cash  value  is  small. 

The  farmer  who  makes  only  occasional  shipments 
of  his  own  produce  to  market  should  not  expect  as 
good  prices  as  a  regular  shipper.  A  moment’s  thought 
will  convince  him  of  the  idleness  of  any  such  expecta¬ 
tion.  Suppose  that  A  is  a  regular  shipper  from  his 
town  to  commission  merchant,  X.  A  farmer,  B,  con¬ 
cludes  to  ship  his  own  stuff  to  X  X  receives  consign¬ 
ments  from  both  A  and  B,  and  he  knows  that  A’s 
patronage  within  a  year  will  be  worth  a  hundred 
times  more  than  B’s.  Naturally  he  pushes  A’s  stuff 
first,  getting  the  top  price  ;  then  he  sells  B’s  for  what 
it  will  bring.  If  the  market  is  dull,  he  will  use  every 
endeavor  to  get  A  out  whole,  as  he  wants  to  hold  his 
custom,  but  he  will  not  be  unduly  disturbed  about  B's 
loss  by  reason  of  a  dull  market.  More  than  this  :  If 
he  is  dishonest,  he  knows  better  than  to  rob  A  of  any 
considerable  amount — that  is  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg — but  he  can  appropriate  the  half 
of  B’s  little  crop,  and  let  B  take  it  out  in  kicking. 
Another  sucker  will  take  his  place  next  year.  No 
matter  whether  the  commission  merchant  is  honest  or 
dishonest,  the  regular  shipper  will  usually  get  better 
returns  than  the  transient,  as  it  is  business  fi'^st  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  regular  patron. 

“Educating  the  Market”  ;  Frauds. 

It  is  folly  in  a  farmer  to  undertake  single-handed  to 
educate  city  tastes.  He  may  have  goods  of  fine  table 
quality,  but  of  poor  appearance,  and  when  he  gets 
honest  returns  from  such  a  shipment,  is  disappointed 
and  believes  that  he  has  been  robbed.  I  have  been 


A  View  of  the  Feeding  Alley  at /the  Ellerslie  Barn.  Fig.  123.  (See  first  page.) 
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criticised  by  town  friends,  when  visiting  me,  for  grow¬ 
ing  one  variety  of  a  vegetable  for  shipment  and  sale 
to  city  people,  and  another  variety  of  better  flavor  for 
my  own  table.  The  rule  is,  with  some  exceptions, 
that  appearance  rather  than  eating  quality,  sells  fruits 
and  vegetables.  A  long,  white,  smooth  and  soggy 
potato  will  be  eagerly  nabbed  up  by  merchants  and 
market  people,  while  a  fine  flavored  potato  with 
rougher,  netted  skin  will  go  begging  for  buyers. 
There  is  no  use  of  arguing  the  matter  with  the  people — 
they  will  not  believe  a  stranger — and  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  send  to  market  what  the  people  want.  For 
a  local  market,  one  can  place  quality  first ;  but  when 
shipping,  appearance  is  the  first  essential.  Regular 
shippers  understand  this,  and  if  a  farmer  proposes  to 
consign  goods  to  a  city  commission  house,  he  should 
send  what  the  people  think  they  want,  and  not  what 
he  thinks  they  should  want. 

The  device,  “  Car  lots  a  specialty,”  has  an  imposing 
appearance  on  business  cards,  and  costs  only  the 
printing.  In  Western  cities,  at  least,  many  without 
capital  go  into  the  commission  business,  and  I  observe 
that  they  incline  much  to  the  use  of  this  phrase. 
They  often  have  no  business  room,  getting  desk  room 
in  some  upstairs  oflise,  and  their  business  is  confined 
to  sales  to  hucksters.  They  prefer  “car  lots”  because 
they  want  the  box  car  to  do  business  in.  When  a  con¬ 
signed  car  arrives,  they  open  it  in  the  freight  yard  of 
the  railroad,  call  up  the  huckster  wagons  and  sell  at 
whatever  price  they  can  get.  They  have  no  building 
to  which  they  can  remove  the  stock,  and  must  stand 
in  with  the  hucksters  by  giving  big  measure  and 
never  pushing  up  the  price  on  them.  This  accounts 
in  some  cases  for  the  shortage.  I  have  stood  by  the 
hour  watching  the  hucksters  bully  the  seller  into 
giving  them  extra  weight  or  measure,  the  latter 
knowing  full  well  that  if  he  did  not  let  them  have 
their  way,  the  string  of  wagons  would  drive  off  to 
another  car  where  a  competitor  would  favor  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  consignor.  Large  houses  may  use 
the  words,  “Car  lots  a  specialty,”  but  so  do  others. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  farmer  should  not  consign  his 
produce,  and  I  make  a  practice  of  consigning  my  own 
because  it  pays  me  ;  but  a  farmer  who  proposes  to 
send  his  own  produce  to  city  markets,  should  visit 
these  markets,  learn  all  he  can  about  their  demands, 
and  especially  should  he  have  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  man  whom  he  entrusts  with  his  goods.  The 
last  is  important.  He  should  beware  of  the  man  who 
wants  his  business  on  a  smaller  commission  than  the 
average,  as  an  honest  man  should  have  good  pay,  and 
a  dishonest  one  will  have  it,  and  when  a  fair-dealing 
man  is  found,  he  should  have  one’s  exclusive  patron¬ 
age.  _  ALVA  AGKE. 

HOW  TO  GRAFF  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

Will  The  U.  N.-Y.  or  some  of  Its  readers  give  the  best  manner  of 
propagating  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees  ?  Some  nurserymen  advocate 
grafting  the  apple  on  pieces  of  roots;  others  on  whole  root  seedlings. 
Some  advocate  budding  the  pear  and  plum,  others  say  It  Is  best  to 
raise  from  cuttings.  What  hinds  are  best  raised  from  cuttings,  If  any? 

1  have  tried  propagating  the  apple  on  pieces  of  roots,  and  for  me,  they 
do  not  give  satisfaction;  usually  die  In  a  few  years  under  cultivation. 
On  whole  seedling  roots,  they  do  well.  1  want  to  know  which  is  best. 
Georgia.  w.  b.  s. 

•  Summer  Budding  or  Crown  Grafting. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  the  apple,  pear  and  plum 
in  the  South,  is  by  summer  budding  on  good,  thrifty 
seedlings,  or  crown  graftings  of  these  in  winter.  Some 
of  the  Oriental  pears  and  plums  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings,  but  as  a  rule  not  so  good  trees  are  made  as 
by  budding  or  grafting  on  thrifty  seedling  stocks.  The 
Le  Conte  pear  and  Satsuma  and  Mariana  plums  grow 
readily  from  cuttings  in'  Georgia,  and  the  latter  make 
a  superb  stock  for  budding  the  other  Japan  and  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  upon  ;  in  fact,  it  is  probably  the  best  of 
all  stocks  to  graft  or  bud  Orientals  upon.  j.  h.  hale. 

Le  Conte  and  Keiffer  Pears  from  Cuttings. 

W.  B.  S.  has  in  a  measure  answered  himself  in  re¬ 
gard  to  using  whole  apple  seedlings  for  grafting, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  method  for  propagating 
apple  trees.  Piece-root  grafts  have  their  advocates, 
especially  at  the  West ;  but  for  Southern  planting, 
such  trees  do  not  give  any  satisfaction.  Whole  seed¬ 
ling  grafts  should  be  used  for  pears,  apples  and 
peaches,  if  long-lived  standard  trees  are  desired.  As 
a  rule,  the  best  way  to  propagate  nursery  trees,  is  to 
plant  out  healthy  seedlings  in  rows,  and  bud  these  the 
following  summer  or  fall ;  budding  is  preferable  to 
grafting,  because,  should  the  bud  fail,  the  stock  is  not 
lost,  as  it  may  be  budded  over  again.  Some  varieties 
of  pears,  like  Le  Conte  and  Keiffer,  will  grow  from 
cuttings  in  certain  sections  of  the  South,  but  these 
trees  at  best  are  undesirable  for  planting  outside  of 
the  extreme  Southern  sections,  because  they  make  but 
few  roots.  Wherever  Le  Conte  and  Keiffer  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings,  such  trees  can  consequently  be 
offered  much  cheaper  than  trees  propagated  upon 
seedling  pear  stock,  and  growers  of  that  class  of  trees 
contend  that  they  are  superior  to  grafted  ones,  because 


of  their  blight-proof  qualities.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  destruction  of  Le  Conte  trees  in  Georgia  and 
other  sections  of  the  South,  where  nearly  every  or¬ 
chard  is  planted  with  trees  grown  from  cuttings,  this 
assertion  still  prevails. 

As  regards  plum  trees,  the  most  desirable  stock  is 
Mariana  plum.  This  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  and, 
if  planted  during  the  winter,  may  be  budded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fall.  All  types  of  plums  succeed  well  upon  this 
stock,  but  peaches  should  never  be  grown  upon  Mari¬ 
ana  plum  stocks ;  although  'the  trees  make  a  most 
vigorous  growth  the  first  year  from  bud,  they  soon  fail, 
and  seldom  survive  the  first  year’s  production  of  fruit. 
Peach  trees  should  always  be  budded  upon  seedling 
peach  stocks,  apples  upon  seedling  apple  stocks,  and 
pears  upon  Japan  or  European  Seedlings.  Japan  pear 
stocks  have  one  advantage  South,  they  continue  in 
growth  during  the  summer,  when  the  European  pear 
seedlings  cease  to  grow ;  hence  budding  the  former 
may  be  practiced  during  the  months  of  J  uly  and  August, 
whereas  European  pear  seedlings  should  always  be 
cleft  grafted  as  they  stand  in  the  rows,  during  the 
months  of  J anuary  and  February,  p.  j.  uerckmans. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 

The  apple  is  propagated  by  budding  upon  the  seed¬ 
ling  apple  root,  and  also  by  grafting  on  the  same  root. 
In  budding,  it  is  necessary  to  use  good,  strong,  thrifty 
stocks.  In  grafting,  also,  good  stocks  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  enough  of  the  root  should  be  used  so  that 
the  graft  may  unite  and  start  well  and  grow  vigor¬ 
ously.  There  is  some  confusion  about  grafting  which 
should  not  exist ;  grafting  on  pieces  of  root  is  correct, 
providing  the  pieces  are  large  enough  ;  our  practice  is 
to  use  the  root  of  one  seedling  for  a  graft.  Some 
make  more  grafts  from  the  single  root,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  we  think.  The  pear  is  propagated  by  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting,  but  at  the  present  time  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  budding  at  the  North.  In  the  South, 
some  varieties  like  Keiffer  andiLe  Conte  may  be  grown 
from  cuttings,  but  even  there  it  is  only  in  a  few  local¬ 
ities  that  these  varieties  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
that  way.  The  best  method  of  propagating  the  plum 
is  by  budding  upon  the  plum,  ellw anger  &  barry. 

No  Favor  for  Piece-B,oot  Grafting. 

The  best  stock  now  available  for  budding  the  plum, 
is  the  Mariana,  grown  from  cuttings.  Especially  avoid 
plums  on  peach  roots.  Many  Georgia  orchards  of 
Wild  Goose  on  peach  stocks  have  been  sad  failures. 
Le  Conte  pears  grown  from  cuttings  are  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  also  Keiffer,  Garber  and  other  Oriental  varie¬ 
ties  budded  thereon  ;  but  seedlings  are  preferable, 
especially  Japanese  pear  seedlings.  Pres.  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  however,  says  that  even  Le  Conte  trees  on 
French  pear  seedlings,  after  16  years’  trial,  are  as 
healthy  as  trees  grown  from  cuttings,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  favor  of  the  former  of  bearing  sooner  and 
yielding  larger  fruit.  As  to  whole  roots  and  piece 
roots— -no  one  who  has  ever  fully  tested  both,  favors 
piece-root  grafting.  stark  bros. 

How  Much  Hoot  P  Russian  Pears  ! 

Any  of  the  ways  of  propagation  referred  to,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  trees  under  proper  management ;  but  root¬ 
grafting  and  budding  are  the  most  generally  used  by 
American  nurserymen.  All  root-grafting  is  ‘  ‘  piece- 
root”  grafting;  that  is,  few,  if  any,  use  whole  un¬ 
trimmed  or  unshortened  roots.  There  is  some  dispute 
about  how  much  of  the  seedling  root  it  is  best  to  use. 
The  longer  the  piece,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the 
growth  the  first  season,  other  things  being  equal.  But 
when  it  is  desired  to  get  the  graft  mainly  or  wholly 
upon  its  own  roots,  (and  this  is  important  in  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  iron-clad  tree  fruits  for  planting  in  the 
“  cold  North  ”)  the  long  scion  on  a  short  root,  planted 
deeply,  will  give  trees  far  more  likely  to  succeed,  and 
endure. 

All  the  tree  fruits  may  be  root-grafted  successfully, 
but  where  the  question  of  hardiness  against  winter’s 
cold  needs  no  consideration,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  finer  and  more  vigorous  tree  can  be  produced  in  the 
least  time  by  low  budding.  As  large  and  fine  trees 
may  usually  be  got  in  this  way  in  two  seasons  as  in 
three  by  root-grafting,  especially  on  short  piece  roots. 
If,  however,  we  had  iron-clad  stocks  to  graft  upon, 
trees  for  the  North  could  be  grown  in  the  same  way 
as  those  for  milder  localities  ;  and  I  am  now  engaged 
with  some  experiments  upon  stocks  grown  from  the 
seeds  of  iron-clad  varieties.  So  far  as  I  have  got,  the 
results  are  encouraging.  I  find  that  I  am  getting  as 
good  seedlings  from  the  iron-clad  Russian  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries  as  I  have  seen  of  foreign  growth; 
and,  so  far,  there  have  been  no  drawbacks.  My  pear 
seedlings,  grown  from  seed  of  the  Lutovka  pear,  are 
quite  as  large  and  fine  in  every  way  as  imported  French 
pear  stocks,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  so  far,  that 
there  is  entiie  freedom  from  the  blight  which  destroys 
the  foliage  of  seedlings  grown  from  the  old  varieties, 
and  makes  it  necessary  to  import  our  pear  stocks  for 
the  old  varieties. 


It  will  take  some  time  to  discover,  among  our  quite 
large  list  of  Russian  pears,  what  sorts  will  give  us  the 
best  seedlings.  The  Bessemianka  pear,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  widely  planted  of  all  the  Russians,  has 
practically  no  seeds,  and  is  therefore  not  available  for 
this  purpose.  As  other  varieties  come  into  free  bear¬ 
ing,  I  hope  to  test  the  value  of  their  seedlings  as  stocks 
for  budding.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  we  have  in 
Russian  seedlings  good  blight-proof  stocks  for  pears, 
it  will  be  a  great  boon  for  American  nurserymen,  who 
are  now  practically  shut  up  to  the  use  of  imported 
stocks.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 


FRUIT  EXPERIENCES. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

The  summer  of  1893  was  very  dry  here,  and  demon¬ 
strated  very  clearly  to  me,  that  a  soil  well  worked  re¬ 
tains  moisture  better  than  one  mulched  in  the  best 
manner.  I  tried  mulched  potatoes  and  grape  cuttings, 
and  in  each  case,  those  well  worked  did  best.  An  ex¬ 
amination  showed  the  stirred  soil  to  be  the  damper. 

I  have  just  finished  marketing  about  240  bushels  of 
strawberries.  The  Warfield  was  in  fruit  longer  than 
any  other  variety,  and  was  most  productive.  Warfield 
and  Lovett  make  a  team.  The  best  five  on  our  grounds 
are  Warfield,  Eclipse,  Haverland,  Lovett  and  Parker 
Earle.  Burt  and  Beder  Wood  were  too  small  on  our 
soil.  Middlefleld  has  nothing  but  vigor  of  plant  to 
recommend  it.  Enhance  has  nothing  to  make  it  worth 
growing. 

I  have  read  Fred  Grundy’s  book  with  much  interest. 
The  advice  to  young  men  is  alone  worth  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  book.  While  reading  I  wondered  how 
much  was  fact,  how  much  was  “founded  on  fact  ”  and 
how  much  was  fiction.  One  thing  I  take  to  be  fiction. 
He  speaks  of  the  white  grubs,  which  were  put  into  the 
ground  with  manure,  injuring  his  strawberries.  I 
feel  very  confident  that  the  manure  grub,  very  seldom 
or  never  disturbs  growing  plants.  True,  the  grubs 
look  alike,  but  I  think  they  are  only  cousins.  If  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  story  had  a  half  dozen  chil¬ 
dren,  the  fortune  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  find. 

I  have  a  very  interesting  object  lesson  in  peach  trees. 
Two  years  ago  I  put  out  raspberries  where  I  expected 
to  plant  a  peach  orchard.  At  proper  intervals,  I  put 
in  a  peach  pit.  I  also  planted  pits  in  nursery  rows. 
Only  part  of  the  pits  grew.  These  were  budded,  and 
this  spring  the  vacancies  were  filled  from  the  nursery. 
The  trees  were  all  alike  in  the  spring.  Now  the  trees 
not  moved  look  as  though  they  were  two  years  older 
than  those  transplanted.  The  trees  not  transplanted 
are  almost  as  large  as  trees  set  two  years  ago. 

Moral.  If  you  can  do  so,  plant  the  pits  where  you 
desire  the  trees.  j.  h.  van. 


A  WIFE  WORTH  HER  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD. 

now  TO  HEAD  OFF  THE  HORN  FLY. 

There  is  no  worse  pest  to  the  stock  grower  than  the 
so-called  Texas  horn  fly.  He  is  a  sticker.  Once  he 
has  fastened  upon  the  unlucky  cow,  no  matter  how 
dark  the  night,  he  holds  on  and  continues  to  suck  the 
lifeblood  from  the  unfortunate  bovine.  Although  a 
single  fly  can  take  but  a  little  blood  in  the  24  hours, 
yet  in  the  aggregate  the  support  of  this  little  pest 
costs  the  dairymen  of  this  State  alone,  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  It  is  not  alone  the 
extra  food  which  it  takes  to  furnish  the  blood  taken  by 
them,  but  it  is  the  worry  and  unrest  of  the  poor  cows 
caused  by  the  continual  biting  of  these  pests.  Many 
things  have  been  prescribed  to  drive  off  and  keep 
away  the  fly,  but  with  any  of  them  more  or  less 
annoyance  is  caused  and  loss  occurs.  While  they  will 
persistently  stick  to  any  cow  upon  which  they  have  a 
hold,  through  the  darkest  night,  they  will  not  fly 
about  the  pastures  in  the  dark  to  any  extent. 

A  neighbor  friend  of  mine,  a  young  man  with  a  wife 
who  is  indeed  a  helpmeet,  runs  a  dairy  of  Jerseys  and 
supplies  regular  customers  by  the  year  with  gilt- 
edged  butter  at  a  good  paying  figure.  Last  summer 
he  noticed  when  the  flies  were  so  bad  that,  feed  his 
cows  as  liberally  as  he  would,  they  fell  off  in  milk, 
and  the  butter  supply  was  short.  One  evening, 
when  they  were  milking,  his  wife  was  in  the  stable 
and  one  of  these  flies  settled  on  her  hand  and  began 
to  bite  and  she  said  to  her  husband,  “  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  flies  hurt  the  cows  when  they  bite 
them,  as  badly  as  this  one  does  me  ?  If  so,  I  don’t  see 
how  the  cows  give  any  milk  at  all.”  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  had  a  plan  perfected  to  head  off  the  flies. 
She  set  her  husband  at  work  making  frames  to  fit  the 
stable  windows,  and  got  wire  screen  cloth  to  cover 
them.  While  he  was  doing  this,  she  looked  up  a  lot 
of  old  fertilizer  sacks,  washed  them,  ripped  them  up, 
and  so  nailed  them  at  the  stable  door  that  when  the 
cows  came  in  they  would  have  to  crowd  through  the 
sacks  so  as  to  sweep  off  all  the  flies.  This  done,  they 
kept  the  cows  in  the  stables  through  the  day,  and 
fed  them  on  soiling  crops  which  they  had  grown  for 
feeding  in  dry  weather.  At  night,  the  cows  were 
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turned  to  pasture,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
stable,  all  means  of  ventilation  were  closed,  and  the 
stables  freely  dusted  with  insect  powder. 

The  wife  was  now  in  earnest ;  by  the  way,  that  Is 
the  given  name  of  her  husband,  and  she  was  not  to  be 
beaten  by  the  flies.  She  soon  noticed  that  a  good 
many  flies  got  into  the  stable  and  on  the  cows  towards 
night,  and  so  she  watched  to  see  how  they  got  there. 
She  found  that  they  came  down  the  ventilators,  so  she 
had  some  frames  made  to  flt  them  and  covered  them 
with  the  wire  netting.  She  now  had  a  dead  sure 
thing.  The  result  was  a  surprise  to  both  herself  and 
her  husband.  Being  well  ventilated,  the  stables 
were  cool,  the  cows  were  comfortable,  and  almost 
entirely  unannoyed  by  flies.  They  at  once  gained  in 
milk  and  butter  so  as  doubly  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
fixing  the  stables. 

“And  then,”  the  wife  said  to  me,  “it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  see  our  pets  so  happy,  and  to  know  that 
we  have  got  ahead  of  those  terrible  flies.”  My  friend 
is  very  proud  of  his  wife,  and  well  he  may  be  ;  for 
although  he  is  a  shrewd  business  farmer,  she  has  a 
better  head  than  he.  The  fact  is,  many  a  farmer  has 
such  a  wife,  only  he  doesn’t  like  to  own  it.  .T.  s.  w. 


[Kvery  query  must  be  aocoiupftnled  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

TO  SAVE  YOUNG  CLOVER. 

Would  It  be  advisable  and  protltable  to  sow  a  mixture  composed  of 
MO  pounds  dissolved  South  Carolina  bone,  600  pounds  kalnlt  and  800 
pounds  plaster  on  young  clover  early  In  the  fall,  or  Immediately  after 
the  wheat  Is  cut  ?  The  clover  was  sown  this  spring  on  the  wheat.  My 
land  Is  limestone  clay,  slightly  mingled  with  flint,  and  la  generally 
considered  good  wheat  land  In  this  section.  Part  of  the  Held,  previous 
to  seeding  to  wheat  last  fall,  was  oat  stubble,  and  a  part  corn  stalks. 
The  above  mixture  will  cost  me  about  tl3  per  ton  at  my  station.  What 
quantity  per  acre  would  be  best?  Last  season  we  lost  most  of  our 
young  clover  from  dry  weather  after  the  wheat  crop  was  cut,  and  I 
want  to  prevent.  If  possible,  a  recurrence  this  season,  as  we  car  not 
farm  here  without  clover.  J-  J- 

Eden  Hill  Karm,  Pa. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  treating  young  clover 
in  this  way,  but  think  the  plan  worthy  a  trial.  I 
would  suggest  to  J.  B.  J.  to  give  the  wheat,  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  the  shape  of  ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash. 
This  will  stimulate  the  young  clover  plant  and  not 
make  the  wheat  grow  too  heavy.  I  have  but  little 
trouble  in  getting  clover  to  catch,  save  when  the  wheat 
lodges  and  smothers  it.  J.  h.  denisb. 

New  .Tersey. 

Don’t  See  How  Fertilizer  Would  Help. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  top-dress  the  young  clover 
after  harvest  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  believe 
that  our  failures  with  clover  have  come  from  too  thick 
seeding  of  wheat ;  this  causes  a  dense  growth  of  straw 
which  smothers  the  clover  or  causes  it  to  make  a  weak 
growth  which  is  unable  to  stand  the  hot  sun  and 
drought  after  the  wheat  is  removed.  Failure  is  also 
caused  by  too  thick  seeding  of  Timothy.  If  drought 
kills  J.  B.  J.’s  'clover,  I  do  not  see  how  the  application 
of  fertilizer  will  help  it,  as  the  fertilizer  will  remain 
on  the  surface  unless  sufficient  rain  falls  to  dissolve  it 
and  carry  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  frequent 
rains  occur,  the  clover  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  the 
fertilizer  would  be  more  beneficial  if  applied  next 
spring.  .  c.  s.  bai.derston. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 


To  Propagate  a  New  Gooseberry. 

Subscriber t  Stratford,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  native  seed¬ 
ling  gooseberry.  1.  IIow  can  I  propagate  it  most 
rapidly  ?  2.  How  shall  I  plant  the  seeds  ?  3.  Should 
cuttings  four  inches  long  be  planted  entirely  under 
the  soil,  or  left  partly  above  ?  How  much  above  ? 
How  deep  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Green  cuttings  would  be  the  most  rapid 
way  of  propagation.  Cut  off  the  green  shoots  when, 
say,  three  inches  long,  close  to  the  old  wood  and  plant 
them  in  a  propagating  house.  The  next  most  rapid 
way  of  propagation  would  be  by  means  of  one-bud 
cuttings.  Leave  half  an  inch  of  wood  above  and  below 
the  bud.  Plant  these  half  an  inch  deep  with  the  bud 
up,  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  rich  loam.  Place  the 
boxes  in  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees,  keeping 
them  barely  moist  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  by  which 
time  a  callus  will  have  formed.  They  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  propagating  bed  where  the  temperature 
will  be  about  75  degrees.  As  soon  as  well  sprouted, 
these  cuttings  may  be  placed  in  small  pots  and  allowed 
to  grow  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  in  the  open 
ground.  2.  Select  the  seeds  from  the  largest  goose¬ 
berries,  and  put  them  in  a  box  of  sand.  Bury  this 
box  at  once  in  a  shady,  northern  exposure,  where 
they  may  remain  exposed  until  February.  The  seeds 


may  then  be  sown  under  glass,  just  like  tomato  seeds. 
They  will  sprout  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  young 
plants  should  be  pricked  out  and  placed  in  thumb- 
pots.  The  first  of  June,  they  may  be  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground,  being  careful  to  thump  them  out 
without  breaking  the  body  of  the  soil.  3.  They 
should  be  planted  nearly  vertically,  leaving  only  a 
half  inch  above  the  soil ;  then  cover  with  a  mulch  not 
to  be  removed  until  they  sprout. 

Seeding:  I^and  Especially  for  Meadow. 

A.  S  ,  Chautmiqua  County,  N.  Y. — Can  a  field  in  a 
good  state  of  fertility,  but  considerably  run  out  as  a 
meadow,  be  reseeded  without  an  intervening  crop  ? 

If  so,  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  ? 

Ans. — I  have  often  broken  up  an  old  meadow  and, 
after  suitable  preparation,  reseeded  and  had  it  make 
an  excellent  meadow.  I  mow  it  as  early  in  the  season 
as  it  will  answer,  and  at  once  plow,  being  very  careful 
to  see  that  the  who’e  field  is  plowed — no  “  cut  and 
covered  ”  places  should  be  left  in  such  a  field.  I  follow 
at  once  with  roller  and  harrow,  and  then  with  the 
cultivator.  The  main  thing  is  to  see  that  every  vestige 
of  growth  is  kept  down.  If  necessary,  I  go  over  the 
field  as  often  as  once  a  week,  having  a  cultivator  with 
very  sharp  teeth  so  as  to  cut  off  the  top  of  every  plant. 

If  there  be  any  perennial  weeds  that  escape  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  a  man  should  go  over  and  cut  these  off  with  a 
sharp  hoe. 

With  this  thorough  and  persistent  cultivation,  by 
the  middle  of  September  or  first  of  October,  the  old 
meadow  will  be  as  clean  as  the  best  summer  fallow  ; 
not  a  weed  or  spire  of  grass  will  be  left  alive.  I  now 
seed  it,  after  a  rain  if  possible,  first  going  over  with  a 
smoothing  harrow,  with  Timothy  seed,  one  peck  to 
the  acre.  After  sowing,  run  over  with  Breed’s  weeder 
if  one  is  at  hand  ;  if  not  hitch  a  team  to  a  lot  of  brush 
and  go  over  the  field.  In  the  spring  following,  quite 
early,  sow  10  pounds  of  Medium  clover  seed  and  two 
pounds  Alsike  per  acre.  A  fine  meadow  will  result. 

If  the  field  has  been  in  meadow  a  long  time,  it  will 
pay  to  top-dress  just  before  the  last  cultivating,  with 
well-rotted  manure  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  available,  sow 
from  200  to  500  pounds  of  some  brand  of  good  fertilizer 
and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  I  have 
cut  2>^  tons  of  fine  quality  of  hay  per  acre  from  a  field 
treated  as  above,  on  land  that  did  not  give  me  a  half 
ton  at  the  last  mowing.  An  old,  run-out  meadow  will 
be  wonderfully  improved  by  giving  it  a  thorough  har¬ 
rowing  both  ways  with  a  sharp  40-tooth  harrow,  and 
sowing  on  a  peck  of  Timothy  seed  to  200  pounds  of 
'muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  Any  one  who  tries  this 
plan  will  wonder  the  next  year  where  all  the  clover 
seed  came  from  to  grow  so  much  clover. 

J.  8.  WOODWARD. 

To  Control  a  Horse’s  Tonerue. 

C.  A.  B.,  Kelloggsvllle,  Ohio. — E  H.  B.,  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  20,  gives  directions  for  making  an 
addition  to  a  horse’s  bit  to  keep  the  tongue  under  the 
bit.  Will  he  describe  more  minutely  the  arch  to  be 
soldered  on  the  bit,  the  width  at  the  base  and  its  depth, 
and  how  to  adjust  it  that  it  may  not  touch  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  ?  I  have  a  horse  that  carries  his  tongue 
over  the  bit,  and  have  used  a  “  lolling  bit  ”  (a  bit  with 
a  movable  plate  on  it),  which  keeps  his  tongue  in  his 
mouth,  but  the  plate  digs  into  his  lower  jaw  and  so 
crowds  his  tongue  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth 
and  causes  him  to  drule. 

Ans, — C.  A.  B.  should  take  an  ordinary  six-inch 
straight  bit  with  a  washer  on  each  side  to  prevent  it 
from  sliding  in  the  horse’s  mouth.  Bend  a  heavy  piece 
of  steel  wire  seven  inches  long  in  the  form  of  a  staple 
with  the  loop  ends  about  two  inches  apart.  Then  bend 
about  one-half  inch  of  the  ends  out  at  right  angles  in 
opposite  directions.  The  top  of  the  bit  should  be 
flattened  slightly,  and  the  ends  of  wire  securely 
soldered  thereto.  Then  the  wire  should  be  curved 
backward  toward  the  throat,  not  until  it  touches  the 
tongue,  but  just  enough  so  that  it  will  not  touch  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  horse  will  not  be  able  to  throw 
his  tongue  over  the  bit  if  it  is  rightly  arranged,  and 
will  soon  forget  the  habit  so  that  a  common  bit  may 

be  used.  k.  h.  b. 

Hilling:  Potatoes. 

S.,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, — When  should  potatoes  be 
hilled  ?  After  they  are  once  hilled,  do  they  set 
again  if  cultivated,  or  as  often  as  the  ground  is  stirred 
around  them  ?  I  have  been  told  that  cultivating  po¬ 
tatoes  until  late  in  the  season  injures  them. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  began  its  advocacy  of  level  cul¬ 
ture  for  potatoes  and  corn  about  18  years  ago,  and  it 
has  not  since  seen  any  reason  to  change.  There  is  no 
reason  for  hilling  potatoes  except  to  kill  weeds. 
True  it  is  that  potatoes  in  hills  are  more  easily  har¬ 
vested  than  those  in  drills,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  yield.  Where  land  is  not  well  drained,  we 
have  some  reason  for  hilling,  but  such  land  is  not  well 
suited  to  potato  culture.  If  the  vines  are  to  be  hilled 
up,  the  sooner  the  work  is  done  the  better.  It  is  then 
equivalent  to  planting  deeper.  Hilling  the  soil  about 
the  stems  directs  the  rain  from  where  it  is  most 


needed  to  where  it  is  least  needed.  It  is  best  to  culti¬ 
vate  shallow  until  the  vines  prevent  cultivation. 

Are  the  Larg:est  Blackberries  Hardv  P 
O.  H.  P.,  Bethel,  Conn. — I  wish  to  plant  two  acres  of 
blackberries  this  fall.  What  kinds  would  The  R.  N.-Y. 
recommend  ?  I  want  something  larger  than  Snyder. 
How  are  Ancient  Briton  and  Minnewaski  ?  Are  they 
hardy  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  that  a  large  berry  and  ex¬ 
treme  hardiness  are  combined  in  any  one  variety, 
except  it  be  the  Eldorado,  which  has  not  as  yet  fruited 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  berry  of  the  Ancient  Briton 
is  too  small.  The  Minnewaski  is,  with  us,  hardier 
than  the  Kittatinny  or  Wilson  Jr.  It  is  claimed  that 
Lovett’s  Best  is  as  hardy  as  the  Snyder.  It  is  certainly 
perfectly  hardy  with  us,  but  not  as  productive  as  some 
other  kinds.  Agawam  is  a  berry  of  the  first  quality 
and  thrives  well  in  Connecticut.  The  berry  is  of 
medium  size.  Try  the  Erie  and  Gaynor. 

Clearing:  a  Stony  Farm. 

C.  E.  W.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — I  am  considering  the 
advisability  of  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  containing 
10  or  12  acres  of  sandy  soil  or  sandy  loam,  sloping 
gently  to  the  South  and  East,  and  apparently  a  very 
desirable  spot  for  a  country  home.  The  land  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  stony,  stones  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a 
marble  to  a  large  cobblestone.  Will  The  Rural 
kindly  advise  me  if  there  is  any  better  way  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  land  from  stones  than  by  hand  picking  ?  Also 
the  approximate  cost  per  acre  for  clearing.  What 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  best  adapted  to  such  a  soil  ? 

Ans. — We  have  heard  of  cases  where  Breed’s  weeder 
was  used  as  a  stone  rake  by  lowering  the  bar  so  as  to 
stiffen  the  teeth  as  much  as  possible.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  wooden  stone  rakes  are  often  used.  A  Canadian 
reader  of  The  R,  N.-Y.  once  used  a  rail  of  railroad 
iron  with  three  horses  at  each  end.  This  was  dragged 
up  and  down  the  fields,  throwing  the  stones  into 
“windrows”  from  which  they  were  picked  either  by 
hand  or  with  wooden  shovels.  We  cannot  give  the 
cost  of  clearing  such  land.  With  proper  cultivation 
and  manuring,  it  should  grow  any  fruits  or  vegetables 
that  succeed  in  your  latitude. 

Black  Plantain  on  a  Lawn. 

S.,  North  East,  Pa. — How  can  I  eradicate  Buckhorn, 
or  Black  plantain,  from  my  lawn  ?  What  are  its 
habits  of  growth  ?  If  cut  off  midway  up  the  crown, 
or  main  root,  will  it  sprout  again  ?  Will  it  seed  if 
the  spikes  or  stalks  are  kept  cut  before  the  seeds 
ripen ;  that  is,  if  the  heads  are  green  and  soft  when 
cut,  will  the  seed  mature,  shell  and  seed  ?  What  is 
the  best  month  to  cut  the  root  ? 

Ans. — If  the  plants  are  cut  below  the  crown,  the 
remaining  roots  will  not  sprout.  We  have  found  that 
the  best  way  to  rid  a  lawn  of  this  pest,  is  to  pull  the 
plants  up  after  a  heavy  rain.  We  think  that  imma¬ 
ture,  dried  seeds  will  sprout. 

What  Potato  Blight  Looks  Like. 

A.  M,,  Navarre,  0. — What  does  potato  blight  look 
like  when  it  first  starts  ?  Is  there  more  than  one 
blight  ?  I  am  told  there  is  a  leaf  blight  and  no  remedy 
f  or^it.  Another  called  the  rot  blight,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
can  be  overcome  by  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  My  potato 
leaves  at  the  points  are  burnt  and  dry  as  powder,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  stalk  are  of  a  lightish  color,  but 
otherwise  healthy  looking.  The  weather  is  against 
our  ground,  as  it  is  coarse  gravel.  My  Burbanks  are 
the  worst.  My  Rural  New-Yorkers  are  much  the 
thriftiest. 

Ans  — There  are  two  kinds  of  fungi  that  cause  blight 
known  as  early  and  late  blight — the  latter  is  the  more 
prevalent.  In  the  late  blight,  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
turn  to  brown  and  then  wither.  The  fungus  also  at¬ 
tacks  the  tubers,  causing  rot.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  kill  the  spores.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  apply  it 
before  the  blight  appears.  The  early  blight  appears 
as  dark  colored  distinct  spots  on  the  leaves.  These 
increase  until  the  entire  leaf  is  destroyed.  Probably 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  would  also  prevent  this,  if  the 
spraying  were  begun  early.  We  have  known  the  flea 
beetle  to  cause  just  the  appearance  of  leaf,  etc., 
described  by  our  friend.  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  22, 
New  Hampshire  Station  (Durham). 

What  Ails  the  Parker  Earles  P 

W.  O.  E,,  West  Chester,  Pa. — The  Parker  Earle  straw¬ 
berry,  which  last  year  promised  so  much,  was  this 
year  an  entire  failure.  The  leaves  turned  a  brownish 
red,  and  many  of  the  plants  died,  the  load  of  fruit 
wilted  and  was  worthless.  Other  kinds  were  not 
affected  to  note.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  the  cause 
and  the  remedy,  if  there  is  any  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  understand  this  case.  Were  the 
other  varieties  growing  close  to  the  Parker  Earle  ?  It 
would  seem  as  though  it  were  the  work  of  the  grub 
of  the  May  beetle,  but  they  would  attack  the  other 
varieties  as  well,  unless  it  chanced  that  the  grubs  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  the  Parker  Earle  plot. 


PUmts  Named. — Subscriber  (name  lost),  London 
Bridge. — The  specimen  sent  to  River  Edge  contained 
two  different  plants.  The  grass  with  creeping  culm, 
not  in  bloom,  is  Cynodon  Dactylon — Bermuda  grass. 
The  other  specimen  is  a  Sedge,  Cyperus. 
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allows  for  surrounding'  the  zinc  box  with 
about  four  inches  of  sawdust,  which 
with  a  lid  over  each  box,  that  for  the 
zinc  box  being  padded  on  the  under  side 
with  papers,  makes  almost  a  perfect  non¬ 
conducting  creamer,  which  does  with 
half  the  ice  the  other  required  and  costs 
less  than  one-fourth  as  much. 


A.  W.  Slaymakkr,  Delaware  — Early 
spring  or  just  after  the  plants  have 
begun  to  grow,  is  the  time  when  the 
strawberry  plant  is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  transplant,  but  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  it  will  bear  transplant¬ 
ing  at  any  time  from  July  to  May.  The 
best  plants  are  produced  from  newly  set 
beds.  Early  and  careful  setting,  and 
liberal  dressing  with  manure  and  ferti¬ 
lizer,  is  our  method  of  producing  plants. 
Deep  and  frequent  cultivation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  good,  strong  roots  and, 
of  course,  all  weeds  must  be  kept  down 
at  all  times.  I  restrict  runners  only 
where  two  varieties  are  inclined  to  run 
together,  or  where  fruit  and  not  plants 
is  our  object.  The  crop  of  berries  will 
nearly  always  be  improved  by  removing 
all  runners  not  needed  to  make  a  good 
row.  1  prefer  plants  grown  in  September 
away  from  the  parent  plants,  as  they 
grow  stronger  and  more  surely,  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  evident  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  first  made  plants, 
almost  before  they  are  firmly  established, 
themselves  begin  to  throw  out  runners 
and  become  parent  plants,  of  course  ex¬ 
hausting  themselves  somewhat  in  the 
effort  to  reprcduce.  I  use  potted  plants 
only  in  special  cases  where  fruit  is 
wanted  the  following  spring,  and  the 
bed  has  not  been  set  at  the  proper  time. 
Potted  plants  must  not  be  left  too  long 
in  pots,  or  a  stunted  growth  will  follow 
and  probable  loss  of  the  plant  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter. 

Crimson  Clover  In  Tennessee. 

J.  B.,  Franklin,  Tenn. — I  bought  four 
1  ounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  last  fall 
and  sowed  with  turnips  on  three  acres 
of  land  I  did  not  know  the  seed  was  so 
large  or  I  would  have  bought  12  pounds 
of  clover  to  one  of  turnips.  As  it  was, 
in  a  fine  stand  of  turnips,  the  clover  did 
not  have  much  chance.  Still  it  held  its 
own,  grew  during  the  winter  and  even 
withstood  that  terrible  March  freeze.  I 
needed  the  land  for  potatoes,  and  had  to 
plow  it  up  except  at  the  edges  and  cor¬ 
ners,  where  I  let  the  clover  grow.  My 
idea  about  it  is,  that  the  plant  is  need¬ 
lessly  boomed  in  order  to  sell  seed.  Its 
greatest  drawback  is  its  early  ripening. 
Farmers  are  mostly  too  busy  to  make  hay 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  weather 
is  not  suitable.  Where  a  man  rotates 
his  crops,  as  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover, 
or  can  raise  Alfalfa,  Orchai-d  grass,  etc., 
he  has  no  use  for  this  plant.  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  place  in  the  dairy,  orchard, 
vineyard  or  market  garden.  If  the  plant 
would  bloom,  say,  the  last  of  May,  one 
might  dispose  of  the  blooms  on  Decora¬ 
tion  Day.  It’s  a  fine  plant  to  make  seed 
if  one  can  sell  it. 

R  N.-Y. — We  fail  to  see  anything  in 
this  experience  that  would  condemn  the 
plant. 

A  Homemade  Creamer. 

C.  E.  C  ,  Stephenson,  Va. — Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  non-conducting  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  glass  can  creamer  I  had 
bought,  I  ordered  of  a  tinner  a  zinc  box 
40  inches  long,  20  inches  wide  and  22 
inches  high,  with  a  waste  pipe  18  inches 
from  the  bottom  at  one  end,  and  three 
rod  stays,  or  supports,  across  it  at  the 
same  height,  which  also  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dividing  it  into  four  depart¬ 
ments.  Into  each  of  these  I  can  set  two 
five-gallon  tin  milk  cans,  and  around 
these,  which  are  20  inches  deep,  the 
water  and  ice  rise  to  the  waste  pipe  18 
inches  high.  This  zinc  box  is  placed  in 
a  wooden  box,  which  is  made  by  nailing 
one-half-inch  boards  on  a  suitable  frame 
— covering  these  with  several  thicknesses 
of  newspaper,  and  then  putting  on  an¬ 
other  thickness  of  one-half -inch  boards. 
This  box  is  48  inches  long  in  the  clear, 
28  inches  wide  and  28  inches  high,  which 


Crlmion  Clover  With  Timothy. 

J  H.  D,,  Freehold,  N.  J. — In  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a  question  in  regard  to  sow¬ 
ing  Timothy  with  Crimson  clover.  I 
seeded,  in  the  fall  of  1893,  a  piece  of 
potato  land  to  Timothy,  as  wheat  was  so 
low  in  price.  It  was  treated  with  1,500 
pounds  per  acre  of  home-mixed  fertilizer 
when  I  planted  the  potatoes ;  nothing 
was  put  on  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
grass  seed  about  September  20.  It  yielded 
about  two  tons  per  acre.  I  sowed  one 
strip  at  the  rate  of  about  six  quarts  per 
acre  with  Crimson  clover  additional.  The 
result  was  30  per  cent  more  hay.  I 
thought  my  hay  would  be  damaged  by 
having  the  clover  in  it,  as  the  clover 
ripened  so  early,  but  it  did  not  make  any 
noticeable  showing  at  the  time  of  cutting. 
I  shall  seed  a  piece  of  land  this  fall  in 
the  same  manner.  My  soil  is  a  natural 
grass  soil,  being  moist.  My  mowing 
lands  this  season  will  yield  from  234  to 
334  tons  per  acre. 

E.  C.  B.,  Southport,  Conn. — If  W.  F. 
wishes  to  get  his  field  “into  grass  as  soon 
as  possible,”  why  doesn’t  he  sow  the  Tim¬ 
othy  without  the  Crimson  clover  ?  In  that 
way  he  will  be  doing  a  surer  thing  than 
by  mixing  the  two.  Crimson  clover  is 
still  something  of  an  experiment.  He 
can  sow  red  clover  at  this  time  with  his 
Timothy,  and  get  a  good  crop  next  year 
if  he  wishes  a  nitrogen  crop  to  mix  with 
his  Timothy.  I  have  just  put  in  the  barn 
(.July  12)  634  tons  of  mixed  Timothy,  Red 
Top  and  clover  hay  from  a  scant  three- 
acre  field,  which  was  seeded  without  a 
nurse  crop  August  3,  1893.  July  16,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  sow  a  bushel  of  Timothy  and  a 
bushel  of  Rep  Top — Timothy  45  pounds, 
Red  'l  op  36  pounds — on  a  four-acre  field 
of  corn.  I  shall  then  cultivate  both  ways, 
hoe  out  what  weeds  are  left  and  lay  it 
by.  I  have  another  four  acres  of  corn  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  a  little  later. 
I  would  hardly  want  to  risk  Crimson 
clover  on  those  fi  elds  till  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it.  If  I  can  clear  the  ground  soon 
enough,  I  intend  to  sow  an  acre  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  after  potatoes  and  early  corn, 
but  it  will  be  after  August  15. 


Queer. — On  July  6,  the  writer  was 
looking  over  his  most  promising  potato 
seedlings — those  of  1892  and  1893.  One 
little  lot  of  three  hills  attracted  notice 
because  the  vines  were  many,  slender, 
prostrate  and  beginning  to  change  color. 
We  gathered  the  stems  of  one  hill — there 
were  20,  averaging  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  inch  in  diameter — and  pulled  steadily 
and  gently.  An  almost  solid  ball  of 
tubers,  from  the  size  of  peas  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  was  pulled  out  of  the  soil. 
The  ball  was  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  there  were  one  hundred  and  hfty-six 
tubers,  not  one  remaining  in  the  soil. 


In  writing  to  advertlsert  please  always  mention 
THI  BURAIi. 


Weak  All  Over 

Hot  weather  always  has  a  weakening,  de¬ 
bilitating  effect,  especially  when  the 
blood  is  thin  and  impure  and  the  system 
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poorly  nourished. 

By  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  strength 
will  be  imparted,  and  the  whole  boay 
invigorated.  People  who  take  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  are  almost  always  surprised  at 
the  beneficial  effects. 


Hood’s  Fills  are  safe,  harmless,  sure. 


The  longest  vines  were  234  feet ;  most  of 
them  were  about  18  inches  only.  This  is 
an  experiencaquite  new  to  us.  But  one 
small  potato  (seed  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  from 
Belgium)  was  planted  in  a  hill.  The  156 
tubers  weighed  2034  ounces. 

Does  the  Red-flowering  horse  chestnut 
ever  bear  fruit  with  any  of  our  friends  ? 
It  does  not  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We 
have  tried  to  cross  it,  but  failed. 

C,  G.  Bushnell,  of  Centerbrook,  Conn., 
wrote  us,  under  date  of  July  6,  that  they 
have  just  finished  picking  103  quarts  of 
Pine  Hill  No.  20  strawberries  from  16x18 
feet  of  land.  They  began  picking  June 
5.  No  rain  had  fallen  since  May  15.  This 
variety  was  commented  upon  last  week 
under  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Mr.  j.  H.  Hale,  the  famous  Connecti¬ 
cut  peach  grower,  gave  Ruralisms  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  his  methods 
of  peach  culture,  during  a  flying  visit  to 
the  Rural  Grounds  a  few  days  ago.  He 
wanted  to  see  how  the  Loudon  raspberry 
behaves  there,  having  seen  it  as  it  grows 
upon  the  land  of  the  originator  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr  Hale  never  buys  mixed  fertilizers 
— he  cannot  afford  to  do  so  and  pay  the 
dealers’  profits,  as  well  as  several  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton  for  mixing  them.  He  uses, 
for  the  most  part,  bone  flour  and  muriate 
of  potash,  as  our  readers  are  aware. 


These  he  spreads  separately  upon  the 
land  for  the  reason  that  it  is  far  less 
trouble  and  takes  far  less  time  than  to 
dump  them  out  of  bags,  mix  them,  put 
them  back  in  the  bags  and  then  spread. 
He  buys  by  the  car-load  at  wholesale  for 
cash,  and  probably  saves  at  least  30  per 
cent  as  compared  with  dealers’  prices. 
He  knows  just  how  much  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  his  bone  contains,  and 
just  how  much  potash  the  muriate  con¬ 
tains,  so  that  there  is  never,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  dealers’  mixed  brands,  a 
loss  to  the  purchaser  of  from  10  to  50  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  the  station  analyses. 

Mr.  Hale  uses  at  least  500  pounds  of 
muriate  and  1,500  pounds  of  bone  to  the 
acre.  He  never  uses  rock  or  superphos¬ 
phates.  With  one  exception,  this  amount 
has  given  him  satisfactory  results.  The 
one  exception  was  an  orchard  the  soil  of 
which  is  gravelly.  The  trees  did  not 
grow  vigorously,  and  showed  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  Mr.  Hale  conjectured 
this  land  needed  more  nitrogen  than 
the  bone  gave  (say  three  per  cent),  and 
he  applied  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  trees  at  once 
responded  by  a  healthy  growth  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Hale  regards  the  Crosbey  as  favor¬ 
ably  now  as  hitherto.  Peach  raisers  do 
not  treat  it  right.  It  is  inclined  to  over¬ 
bear  and  the  fruit  must  be  thinned  out 
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AMERICUS  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS. 

DOUIiLE  THE  CROP  EVERY  TIME.  In  these  times  of  low  prices  farmers  must 
Increase  their  yield;  our  fertilizers  will  do  It.  Manufactured  by 
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or  it  will  be  small  and  inferior  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality.  If  properly  thinned, 
it  is  of  goodly  size  and  superior  to  any 
other  yellow-fleshed  variety. 

Our  friend,  E.  G.  Fowler,  explains  to 
the  readers  of  our  bright  contemporary. 
Gardening,  how  he  retarded  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period  of  his  strawberries.  When 
the  ground  was  frozen  solidly  in  the  fall 
he  mulched  the  patch  heavily  with  stable 
manure.  It  was  a  heavy  mulch,  covering 
the  plants  entirely.  He  left  them  cov¬ 
ered  until  his  neighbors’  patches  were 
green  with  new  foliage  ;  then  he  uncov¬ 
ered  them.  The  old  foliage  was  all 
rotted  away  and  the  patch  looked  as 
brown  as  if  it  had  been  burned  over. 
But  they  soon  began  to  grow,  and  June 
11  they  were  heavily  loaded  with  fruit, 
though  there  was  not  a  ripe  berry  on  the 
vines,  but  a  trace  of  color  showing,  while 
some  of  his  neighbors  had  been  picking 
for  10  days.  He  believes  he  could  have 
safely  left  them  covered  another  week 
and  thus  retarded  them  a  few  days  more. 
This  plan  was  tried  as  we  remember,  by 
the  Cornell  Station  last  year. 

Mr  Falconer  mentions  a  new  straw¬ 
berry  which  originated  with  our  occa¬ 
sional  correspondent  Mr.  Nicholas  Hal- 
lock,  of  Queens,  L.  I.  Its  merits  are 
good  health  and  productiveness,  and  Mr. 
Hallock  believes  it  to  be  the  earliest 
variety  in  cultivation. 

Stuabtia  pentagyna  blooms  this  year 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  July  6.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  pure  white,  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  flve-petaled  and  crimped  at  the  edges 
like  a  fimbriated  petunia.  There  are 
perhaps  200  stamens,  forming  a  little 
clump  an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  fila¬ 
ments  change  in  color  from  rose  color  in 
the  bud,  to  a  delicate  blue  in  the  open 
flower,  again  changing  to  pink  in  the 
mature  flower.  The  peduncles  are  short — 
a  quarter  of  an  inch — so  that  this  charm¬ 
ing  flower  is  not  serviceable  for  bouquets. 
It  blooms  when  few  other  hardy  shrubs 
brighten  the  garden,  and  it  is  diflicult  to 
explain  why  it  is  not  in  the  lists  of  all 
nurserymen’s  catalogues. 

The  Lucretia  dewberry  has  the  merit 
of  ripening  before  the  standards — begin¬ 
ning  this  year  July  6.  Five  years  ago 
we  received  the  Windom  from  Pierce 
Bechtle  of  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  The  berries 
ripen  with  Lucretia,  but  are  not  so  large 
or  regular. 

Rosa  setigera  is  the  Michigan  or  Prai¬ 
rie  rose  from  which  Baltimore  Belle 
Queen  of  the  Prairie,  etc.,  originated.  It 
is  now  brought  into  prominence  because 
itJB  a  single  rose — and  single  roses  are 
now  appreciated  as  they  never  have  been 
before — and  because  it  is  a  very  hardy, 
vigorous  climber.  Our  specimen,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  Ell- 
wanger  &,  Barry  for  trial  last  April,  be¬ 
gan  to  bloom  July  5.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  corymbs  of  from  five  to  twenty. 
The  buds  are  shorter  and  thicker  than 
those  of  the  Japan  rugosa,  but  the  open 
flower  is  about  the  same  size,  of  a  pink 
color — lighter  than  the  pink  Rugosa — 
fading  almost  to  white.  The  leaflets, 
generally  five,  are  of  medium  size,  ovate, 
of  good  substance,  and  slightly  rough  or 
rugose.  It  is  said  that  “if  set  in  good 
soil  and  given  sufficient  room,  its  arch¬ 
ing  stems  will  form  a  mass  of  foliage  10 
to  12  feet  in  diameter.  When  planted  at 
the  top  of  a  bank,  it  will  send  its  long, 
vigorous,  graceful  shoots  irregularly  to 
the  bottom.  ”  • 

Abstracts. 

- Rochester  Herald:  “ Director  Col¬ 
lier,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  states,  that  there  are  only  16,000 
out  of  380,000  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  receive  its  bulletins.” 

“Over  1,000  different  varieties  of  ber¬ 
ries  and  small  fruits  are  now  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with  there,  to  ascertain  their 
productiveness  and  quality  and  the  profit 
possible  in  their  production.  There  is  at 
the  station  probably  the  finest  orchard 
of  its  kind  in  the  whole  world.  It  in¬ 
cludes  450  different  varieties.” 


Dr.  Collier  can  demonstrate  in  a 
minute  to  any  one  who  understands 
simple  arithmetical  processes,  that  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State  annually 
waste  over  $50,000,000  of  animal  ferti¬ 
lizer,  mainly  liquid,  ‘  and  yet,’  says  a 
member  of  the  staff  ‘  farmers  talk  of 
hard  times  as  though  they  couldn’t  make 
them  any  better.’  ” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “No  soul  will  be 

saved  in  the  future  world  which  has  not 
tried  to  save  some  other  soul  besides  it¬ 
self  in  this  world.” 

“If  the  rich  man  who  spends  his 
money  on  himself  is  deserving  of  cen¬ 
sure,  so  also  is  the  religious  man  who 
hopes  to  get  to  heaven  whether  other 
people  get  there  or  not.” 

- The  Outlook  :  “A  wise  man,  in  giv¬ 
ing  advice  to  a  young  married  friend, 
said  :  ‘  I  want  to  warn  you  against  one 
thing ;  and  that  is,  do  not  eat  your 
specked  apples.’  The  hearer  looked  at 
him  in  astonishment,  not  understanding 
the  remark.  The  man  of  experience 
continued  :  ‘  When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived 
on  a  farm,  and  we  had  an  orchard. 
Whenever  I  asked  for  an  apple,  my 
mother  always  said,  yes,  but  she  always 
gave  me  strict  injunctions  to  pick  out 
the  specked  apples ;  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy  that 
when  I  grew  big  enough  I  never  would 
eat  a  specked  apple.  I  look  back  now 
from  my  manhood  of  prosperity  and 
wealth  with  an  aching  heart  when  I 
think  of  my  mother’s  life.  She  went 
through  life  eating  specked  apples,  not 
because  she  had  to,  but  because  that  rep¬ 
resented  her  idea  of  economy.’  ” 

“No  person  ever  showed  economy  by 
the  things  he  went  without.  Economy 
is  shown  in  the  things  that  one  has,  the 
things  that  one  uses,  the  things  that  one 
demands  in  the  immediate  present.” 

- A  Herai.d  Symposium.  — Austin 

Flint,  M.  D  :  “  Alcohol  is  a  good  ser¬ 
vant  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
physician,  but  a  bad  master  for  the  fool¬ 
ish  man  who  uses  it  as  a  beverage.  It 
follows,  therefore,  as  a  natural  and 
logical  sequence,  that  alcoholic  liquor  of 
any  kind,  description  or  character  what¬ 
soever,  should  never  be  used  except  when 
prescribed  by  an  able  and  conscientious 
physician  in  cases  where  sickness  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
given  as  a  medicine.” 

W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  :  “The  great 
curse  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  that  their  use 
creates  a  morbid  appetite — a  constantly 
increasing  desire  for  more — in  many 
cases.  Many  men  who  begin  to  use 
alcoholic  liquors  in  great  moderation,  find 
themselves  gradually  craving  larger  and 
larger  quantities.  Liquor  drinking  is  one 
of  those  things  of  which  it  may  truly  be 
said  that,  ‘  Increase  of  appetite  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on.’  ” 

N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  LLD.:  “Any 
form  of  alcoholic  drink  must  inevitably 
and  infallibly  be  injurious.  There  is 
scarcely  a  tissue  in  the  body  that  is  not 
affected  deleteriously  by  alcohol.” 

F.  H.  Wade,  M.  D. :  “The  more  con¬ 
stantly  alcohol  is  present  in  the  system, 
the  more  quickly  does  it  ruin  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  the  liver,  kidneys,  bladder, 
blood  vessels  and  heart.  The  man  who 
drinks  two  or  three  quarts  of  beer  or 
wine  a  day,  but  is  never  “  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor  ”  in  his  whole  life,  is 
much  more  certain  to  feel  the  evil  in¬ 
fluence  of  alcohol  upon  his  system  than 
he  who  does  not  touch  liquor  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  then  gets  upon  a 
‘  whisky  drunk  ’  which  lasts  for  several 
days  or  a  week.  Occasional  excess  in 
anything  injurious  is  not  so  detrimental 
as  constant  indulgence.  .  .  .  It  is  a 

statement  frequently  made  that  it  is  not 
the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  which  does 
harm,  but  the  abuse  of  it.  This  is  as 
foolish  an  error  as  it  is  an  unfortunate 
one.  .  .  .  Alcoholic  liquor  of  any 

kind,  even  at  its  best  and  purest,  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  any  one  in  health. 
It  destroys  the  brightest  intellect,  it  de¬ 


grades  the  purest  woman,  it  corrupts 
the  judicial  ermine,  it  undermines  the 
very  foundations  of  government.  It  is 
the  devil’s  best  friend  and  instrument.” 

- W.  D.  Howells  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal:  “When  Thackeray  made  a 
mock  of  snobbishness,  I  did  not  know 
but  snobbishness  was  something  that 
might  be  reached  and  cured  by  ridicule. 
Now  I  know  that  so  long  as  we  have 
social  inequality  we  shall  have  snobs  ; 
we  shall  have  men  who  bully  and  truckle, 
and  women  who  snub  and  crawl.  I  know 
that  it  is  futile  to  spurn  them,  or  lash 
them  for  trying  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  world  is  what  it  must  be 
from  the  selfish  motives  which  underlie 
our  economic  life.” 


In  wTltlng  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  Nhw-Yobkkb. 


INFANTS 

TRADE 


NVALIDS. 

MARK. 


RO  0  D 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Mi  Ik. 


West  Liberty,  In. 

We  have  a  baby  20  months  old  who  was 
ratse<l  on  Mellln’.s  Food;  she  was  so  delleato 
that  no  one  thought  she  could  live;  Mellln’s 
Food  saved  her.  Mrs.  A .  .1.  Wkstland. 

Wilmington.  Del. 

I  have  been  using  your  Mellln’s  Food  for 
my  boy,  nearly  two  years  old,  for  the  last 
month  or  so,  and  It  has  Improved  him  won¬ 
derfully;  he  Is  Just  recovering  from  a  severe 
Illness  and  could  not  digest  milk  at  all  before 
using  the  Food.  Mrs,  Wu.  J.  Quinn. 
.SEND  for  our  book,  “The  flnre  and 
EeeiliHK  of  Infants,'’  mailed  ■ 

Free  to  any  address,  ^ 

Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  ^ 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

FROM  OUB 

Pot=  Grown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


( STANDARD  PEARS, 
IF  YOU  3  plums, 

PEACH  TREES, 

In  large  or  small  quantity,  send  for  our  list.  We  have 
extra  line  blocks  of  these  kinds,  and  offer  low  prices. 

UfUITIIIP  IIIID9CDV  rn  Koxlmry,  Mass, 
nnlllnu  nunOLni  UU. , Nurseries ataeneva.N.Y 

Finest  Celery  Plants 

ONLY  Sl.BO  PEK  1,000. 

Special  price  on  large  lots. 

DRIFTWOOD  CELERY  GARDEN.S, 

W.  P.  THORNTON.  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


This  Dash 


lights  the  darkest 
country  road. 

The  Tubular  Dash  Lamp  No.  1.3  of  the  S. 
G.  &  L.  Co.  is  equally  good  as  a  Side  Lamp 
or  1  land  l.antern.  Mas  a  powerful  rellec- 
tor  and  either  a  plain  or  BuH’s-Eye  globe. 
Won’t  blow  out  in  strongest  vvind,  and 
can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 
Throws  light  200  feet  straight  ahead. 

Buy  it  of  yolir  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  ran  get  It 
for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  CAUCE  Si  WANTICRN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cliicago:  25  Lake  St. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  anti  Most  Elfectlve  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

By  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchurtl,  (lardcn  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  fiee  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  tbelr  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  M6;G.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 

GROCER.S,  SEEDSMEN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


Distributes  Paris-green,  Flour  Sulphur,  or  any  dry 
powder  in  ORCHARD.  VINEYARD,  OR  POTATO 
FIELD.  Simple  and  durable.  Price,  complete,  as 
Illustrated,  S’i.OO. 


niUPIDnin~'’^  powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture  ready 
rUnUlnUiu  for  use.  Apply  dry  or  with  water, 
fjg’”  Send  for  Circular. 


nri  TDV  ni  plants  of  best 

IIlLLiiT  rLANlW  varieties,  400  packed  la 
basket.  ?1;  1,000.  »2;  5,000  and  over,  at  *1  ,50  per  M. 
Tllllnghast  Bros.,  La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co..  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Best  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture,  Silage  and  Green  Ma¬ 
nuring.  The  cheapest  and  most  valuable  crop  for 
BOlline.  We  offer  at  a  low  price  fresh  Delaware- 
grown  seed,  carefully  cleaned  and  cured.  Circular, 
giving  price  cf  seed  and  fully  describing  the  baolts, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover,  also  other 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  for  P'ail  Planting,  leading 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  Winter  Wlieat, 
etc  ,  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 


Crop  of  1801  now  ready.  Pure;  hardu;  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  14  00  per  bushel, 
sacks  Included.  Sample  and  circular  furnished. 
A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


rnn  oil  r  -400busbel8  crimson  CLOVEItSeed. 
run  uALl.  This  seed  was  grown  by  me,  and  Is 
guranteed  free  from  turnip  and  wild  mustard. 

$4  00  per  bushel;  cash  with  order. 
CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL,  Cheswold,  Kent  Co.,  Del 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

The  It  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  American-grown  .Seed,  address 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


(( 


GREAT  SUCCESS  ”  JR 

Potato  Digger 

Is  Hallock’s  Latent  Im¬ 
proved,  and  sells  to  farm¬ 
ers  already  owning  100 
and  fl25dlggers.  Why? 

Because  of  Its  Greater 
Ktflclency  and  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Don’t  fall  to 
have  one  of  our  NON- 
CLGGAB1.E 
W  EEDERS. 

Saves  more 
labor  than  any 
other  farm 
tool,  and  gives 
greater  securl 
ty  to  the  plant 
than  any, other 
Weeder.  Write.  GlveP.  O,  County  a  nd  State. 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  .SON,  YORK.  FA. 


unimoun  ULUven.  sale.  Seed  gua: 

anteed  pure.  Price.  14.00  per  bushel,  sacked. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

QU  iNNiPiAC  Manures 

MAKE  MORE  /%  Tf  AT  LESS  COST 

than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  J.  DILliON,  Btulnesa  ManaKOr. 

Oof>vriuhUd  1H94, 

Address  all  baslness  oornmnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKBB. 

Be  Bare  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
offloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter, 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnK  money. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1894. 


Thebe  may  be  times  when  it  is  desirable  to  perform 
hard  work  that  produces  nothing  but  fatigue  and  an 
appetite.  Such  work  never  pays  a  mortgage  though 
— nor  will  it  “buy  the  woman  a  dress,” 

* 

As  Mr.  Woodward  says  on  another  page,  a  good 
many  farmers  have  wives  that  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  and  yet  few  such  farmers  are  prepared  to 
show  a  full  appreciation  of  this  value.  Sae  here,  it 
won’t  render  you  subject  to  the  income  tax  to  admit 
that  you  have  a  good  wife  I 
* 

When  we  get  a  letter  or  manuscript  with  the  last 
page  first  and  other  indications  that  the  writer  never 
stopped  to  read  it  over  before  sending,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  he  is  very  careless  or  very  conceited  to 
think  that  a  letter  needs  no  revision  simply  because  he 
wrote  it.  Edit  every  word  you  write  ! 

ft 

Attention  is  called  to  the  inducements  to  agents 
for  the  month  of  August,  which  are  announced  on 
page  481.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  conduct  a  lively  sub¬ 
scription  campaign  this  year.  We  want  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  recognize  that  it  takes  time  and  energy 
to  secure  them,  and  we  propose  to  pay  our  agents 
good  wages  for  time  spent  in  the  service  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  The  August  premiums  are  all  first-class,  and  just 
as  represented.  Most  of  them  will  go  for  very  small 
clubs,  and  enterprising  agents  will  be  able  to  secure 
them  without  much  effort. 

a 

“  You  ought  not  to  publish  market  quotations,”  said 
a  produce  dealer  the  other  day.  “  Prices  fiuctuate  so 
rapidly  that  those  in  a  weekly  paper  are  of  no  sort  of 
use  as  a  guide.  Many  times  they  get  receivers  into 
trouble,  too.  People  read  that  the  prices  of  certain 
products  are  so  and  so ;  they  ship  their  produce  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  quoted  prices.  Meanwhile,  the  supply 
has  largely  increased,  and  prices  have  materially  de¬ 
clined,  so  that  they  are  naturally  disappointed,  and 
accuse  the  dealer  of  dishonesty.  If  he  happens  to  get 
higher  prices,  they  do  not  complain.”  Which  all  goes 
to  confirm  what  we  have  often  said  before. 

* 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  is  glad  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y. 
“  come  into  line”  in  the  matter  of  exposing  the  “  Pre- 
servaline”  fraud.  That  is  good  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  exposing  this  stuff  for  over  four 
years.  The  Gazette  then  says  : 

We  advise  The  B.  N.-Y.  not  to  hold  Its  breath  while  It  waits  for  the 
agricultural  press  to  throw  out  the  Preservaline  advertisements. 
Many  of  these  papers  take  anything  that  Is  offered,  and  our  New 
York  contemporary  will  llnd  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of 
such  frauds  as  the  one  mentioned  will  unfortunately  make  little 
difference  with  “Its  partners  In  the  agricultural  press." 

The  two  chief  partners  of  “Preservaline”  in  this  State 
are  the  Country  Gentleman  and  Orange  County 
Farmer.  We  hoped  that  an  exposure  of  the  stuff  such 
as  Prof.  Henry  gave  us  last  week  would  induce  them 
to  drop  the  advertising — but  apparently  it  had  little 
effect. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  stated  that  Miller  &  Sibley  had 
come  boldly  forward  and  offered  to  guarantee  any 
animal  in  their  herd  as  healthy — on  the  basis  of  the 
tuberculin  test.  This  seemed  to  us  like  a  good  stroke 
of  business.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  who  has  just  passed 
through  a  slaughter  of  tuberculous  cows  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station,  writes  about  this  guarantee  : 

I  bellave  such  a  guarantee  Is  worth  $50  per  head  to  any  breeder  of 
Jersey  cattle  who  may  wish  to  purchase.  The  prudent  man  will  here¬ 
after  Insist  upon  guaranteed,  tested  animals  before  buying,  and  I 
believe  that  In  taking  this  step  they  have  done  what  will  be  a  genuine 
aid  to  those  who  may  come  to  them  for  stock,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
Interest. 

That  is  about  the  view  taken  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  from  the  notes  printed  in  this  issue, 
that  some  other  good  breeders  do  not  fully  believe 
this.  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  in 
starting  this  discussion  and  wants  to  see  the  matter 
well  discussed.  There  is  a  right  side — where  is  it  ? 


OuB  friend  on  page  483,  makes  a  statement  about 
the  sale  of  Eastern  beef  cattle  that  we  wish  could  be 
generally  true.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  true  of 
localities  only.  Near  the  large  towns  and  cities,  where 
railroad  communication  with  the  dressed  beef  store¬ 
houses  is  easy,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  a  fat  cow 
or  steer.  There  are,  it  is  true,  smaller  markets  off  the 
railroads  for  home-grown  beef,  but  they  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  fraction  of  the  old-time  markets,  or  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  they  will  improve. 

Ellebslie  Stock  Fabm  has  had  more  than  its  share 
of  hard  knocks.  Twice  the  barn  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  herd  was  once  wiped  out  by  fire  and 
tuberculosis  has  made  ravages  in  it.  Even  the  poultry 
acquired  tuberculosis  from  running  and  feeding  on 
pastures  where  the  tuberculous  cows  had  fed.  Nearly 
6,000  head  of  poultry  were  killed.  There  is  no  tuber¬ 
culosis  left  on  the  place — there  ought  not  to  be  after 
such  heroic  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  Guernsey 
herd  is  being  rebuilt  and  there  are  nearly  2,500  chickens 
hatched  since  the  others  were  all  killed  off. 

« 

The  chemists' at  the  Texas  Station  have  made  some 
interesting  experiments  as  'to  the  effect  of  cotton-seed 
or  meal  on  butter  and  fat.  They  find  that  butter 
made  from  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  made  from  other  grains.  That 
means  that  such  butter  will  stand  several  degrees 
more  of  heat,  which  is  an  advantage  to  dairymen  in  a 
warm  climate.  Beef  tallow  and  lard  show  the  same 
characteristics,  in  fact  “oleo”  made  from  beef  tal¬ 
low  derived  from  steers  fed  on  cotton  seed  might  con¬ 
fuse  the  ordinary  chemical  tests  for  pure  butter. 

• 

Notice  what  G.  A.  D.  says  on  page  482  about  being 
bothered  at  having  to  supply  new  customers.  His 
products  are  so  good  and  so  much  sought,  that  people 
run  after  them.  Do  they  do  that  for  your  products  ? 
If  not,  why  not?  Notice,  too,  that  he  thought  he 
couldn’t  peddle,  but  after  being  almost  forced  into  do¬ 
ing  it,  he  found  that  he  was  a  grand  success  at  it.  He 
now  has  a  sure  market,  and  although  he  may  not  be 
able  to  do  so  much  business  as  though  he  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale,  his  business  is  certain,  and  the  profit  probably 
fully  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  it  would  be  if  he 
did  a  much  larger  business. 

« 

Thebe  seems  to  be  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
the  men  appointed  under  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  as  agents  for  the  prevention  of 
diseases  in  fruit  trees.  It  is  charged  that  preference 
is  given  to  politicians  rather  than  to  practical  fruit 
growers.  For  example,  a  friend  in  Oiwego  County, 
N.  Y.,  thus  describes  one  of  these  appointees  : 

The  man  appointed  for  our  town  Is  an  ex-saloonkeeper.  He  kept  a 
saloon  last  summer.  Uls  only  qualldoatioa  Is  that  he  needs  the  $2 
per  day.  I  gave  him  some  State  Reports  of  Agriculture  that  he  might 
study  up  and  learn  what  black- knot  Is. 

Now  there  is  a  fine  specim3n  of  a  man  to  have  the  say 
about  destroying  trees  in  a  farmer’s  orchard.  Are 
there  any  more  like  him  ?  What  sort  of  men  have 
been  appointed  in  your  town  ?  Let’s  hear  about  it  I 

* 

The  interest  in  a  better  system  of  delivering  the 
mail  in  country  districts  has  not  by  any  means  died  out. 
We  received  the  following  note  from  a  friend  in  New 
York  State : 

Talk  is  cheap— one  can  talk,  but  few  can  go  to  work  and  put  Into 
practice  what  they  preach.  Some  time  ago.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
farmers  have  their  mall  carried  to  them  as  well  as  their  city  friends. 
Why  are  not  some  of  these  enthusiasts  making  this  projected  scheme 
a  happy  reality  7 

Talk  does  not  cost  much,  yet  it  is  often  very  expensive 
when  it  takes  the  time  and  energy  that  should  go  into 
productive  work.  As  to  this  mail  service,  a  great  many 
communities  have  solved  the  problem.  The  farmers 
combined  and  hired  a  man  with  a  team  or  a  boy  with 
a  bicycle  to  bring  the  mail  and  deliver  it.  This  has 
worked  first-rate,  and  in  several  instances  has  led  the 
Government  to  establish  new  post  offices.  That  is  the 
way  to  secure  aid  from  Uncle  Sam.  Go  ahead  and 
show  him  you  mean  business. 

« 

At  the  conference  held  last  week  between  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  and 
representative  Long  Island  farmers,  it  was  agreed  by 
the  latter  that  insects  injurious  to  vegetables  were 
more  abundant  and  destructive  this  year  than  they 
had  ever  been  known  before,  that  the  farmers  did  not 
know  how  to  destroy  them  or  prevent  their  ravages, 
and  that  the  greatest  service  the  station  could  render 
would  be  immediately  to  send  one  or  more  competent 
entomologists  to  instruct  the  truck  farmers  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  destroying  these  pests.  From  the 
descriptions  given,  there  is  no  doubt  some  of  these  are 
unknown  elsewhere,  and  it  may  require  some  time  to 
learn  their  life  history  and  to  devise  some  practical 
methods  for  their  destruction.  The  first  work  of  the 
Station  on  Long  Island  will  probably  be  in  this  line, 
and  has  doubtless  begun  by  this  time. 


There  are  a  good  many  men  in  this  country  who 
have  made  comfortable  fortunes  at  farming.  Most  of 
them  started  with  new  land  which  cost  them  next  to 
nothing.  For  a  number  of  years,  they  raised  good 
crops  of  wheat  and  meat,  which  were  sold  at  high 
prices.  The  money  thus  made  was  well  invested,  and 
the  original  farm  rapidly  increased  in  value.  Young 
men  cannot  make  fortunes  in  the  same  way  to-day. 
There  is  no  more  free  land,  and  even  though  they 
might  raise  as  large  crops  as  their  fathers,  they  cannot 
obtain  the  same  prices.  Another  trouble  is  that  some 
of  the  older  men  seem  to  forget  that  times  have 
changed  in  the  past  30  years,  and  they  expect  their 
sons  to  do  as  they  did  ;  not  considering  the  fact  that 
profitable  methods  have  changed  with  the  times. 
Don’t  ask  the  boys  to  make  bricks  without  straw  I 
• 

In  the  short  notes  on  fattening  Western  cattle  which 
are  given  this  week,  we  get  a  curious  idea  how  agri¬ 
culture  changes  and  methods  change  from  place  to 
place,  instead  of  dying  out.  Years  ago,  farmers  in 
New  York  State  and  New  England,  had  for  the  basis 
of  their  farming  the  fattening  of  steers  which  were 
driven  from  cheaper  Western  lands.  That  business 
failed,  but  did  not  entirely  disappear,  for  these  farm¬ 
ers  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  now  fattening 
the  steers  that  were  grown  in  Colorado  or  Texas.  The 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  has  forced  farmers  into  this 
business — new  to  many  grain  growing  sections.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  it  as  long  as  they  would 
like,  for  with  Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets,  the  Colorado 
farmer  should  be  able  to  put  the  fiesh  on  his  own 
steers  and  bring  the  great  packing  houses  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  !  ^ 

8EEVITIBS. 

You  can't  sell  mo  no  Brahmys-I’m  a  Ijeggun  man,  I  be; 

Them  little,  clean- legKed  fellers,  sir,  Is  good  enough  fer  m«. 

Some  folks  may  take  to  Brahmys  with  their  big,  dark-colored  eggs; 
But  I  baln't  gut  no  use  fer  birds  with  feathers  on  their  legs. 

I've  kep’  ’em  Yes,  I’ll  bet  ye.  an’  they  run  out  In  the  yard 
In  winter  when  It  thaws  at  noon  an’  later,  freezes  hard. 

Them  Brahmys  would  jest  strut  around  each  moinln’  In  the  sun. 

An’  git  their  legs  so  thick  irlth  mud  that  every  day  they’s  one 
Or  two  jest  froze  Into  the  mud.  The  hogs  would  catch  ’em  there 
An'  eat  ’em  up -I  never  had  no  chlciien  meat  ter  spare 
Ker  hogs  I  What’s  that  ?  I  orter  kep’  them  Brahmys  all  away 
Fiom  them  air  bogs?  Well,  now,  my  friend,  that's  funnv  talk,  I  say. 

Be  I  a-runnlu’  this  here  farm,  or  be  them  Brahmys  boss  7 
Ef  I  can't  run  It  as  I  want.  It’s  'bout  an  even  toss. 

I  ain’t  no  slave  ter  Brahmys,  I'm  a  Leggun  man,  1  be; 

My  hens  Is  gonter  run  with  hogs-tbat  settles  it  with  me. 

“  Take  a  day  cff." 

A  SNAKE  walks  on  Its  ribs. 

The  duck  must  be  stuffed. 

What  will  make  doctors  agree  7 
tiuASS  In  the  corn  ciop— page  474. 

How  the  Devil  does  love  a  lazy  man  1 
A  DEAF  man  should  keep  away  from  quinine. 

How  does  a  stewed  mother  taste  these  hot  days? 

What’s  credit  7  The  reputation  of  paying  cash  1 
Very  likely  the  ben  roost  Is  a  hen  roast  this  season. 

The  grocery  bill  will  grow  serious  when  the  hens  go  on  a  strike. 

A  WET  sponge  on  the  horse’s  head  Is  better  than  a  quart  of  oats. 
Don't  begin  now  to  pay  Interest  on  the  troubles  you  expect  to  have. 
You  can  safely  take  a  reef  In  your  estimate  of  your  own  Import¬ 
ance. 

Use  “Preservaline’’  If  you  wish  to  preserve  a  lean  record  for  common 
sense.  • 

SOHKY  we  can’t  give  you  more  Information  about  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  on  young  clover— page  473. 

A  New  Hampshike  ram  butted  an  old  lady  to  death.  Why  not  dis¬ 
horn  the  vicious  rams  as  well  as  the  vicious  bulls  7 
AND  now  the  milk  yield  'gins  to  fall— wo  hear  the  farmer  say. 
Oh  how  I  with  I'd  planted  corn  for  fodder,  back  In  May. 

PEOF.  K.  H.  Farrington  is  to  go  to  the  Wisconsin  Station,  thus 
making  that  station  wonderfully  strong  In  dairy  matters. 

We  call  the  farmer  a  fraud  and  harmer— his  honor  lost— demeaned 
When  we  put  borax  down  our  thorax  In  milk  preservalintd. 

MR.  Denise  (page  474)  tells  us  about  sowing  Crimson  clover  with 
Timothy.  It  succeeded.  What  a  grass  yield  that  was  !  Fertilizers 
did  It. 

“  We  are  working  16  hours  a  day,  but  we  can't  strike,’’  writes  a 
Michigan  subscriber.  Not  even  a  sympathetic  strike  is  in  order  on 
the  farm. 

Most  of  the  business  houses  In  the  city  close  at  12  o’clock  noon  on 
Saturdays  during  the  summer.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  saloon  closing 
up  at  that  or  any  other  hour,  so  long  as  the  law  permitted  It  to 
remain  open  7 

Here  Is  a  suggestion  from  Washington  State:  “Put  aside  a  few 
berries  of  the  promising  kinds  to  see  which  will  keep  the  longest,  and 
hold  Its  color  best  after  picking.  This  will  help  determine  their  value 
for  shipping."  Try  It  another  year. 

The  Populists  in  the  West  and  South  are  adopting  the  plan  of  going 
to  State  and  county  conventions  o  i  foot  or  In  wagons.  By  this  travel¬ 
ing,  a  la  Coxey,  they  expect  to  spread  their  doctrines  among  the 
people  as  they  could  not  do  in  any  other  way. 

AN  expert  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Is  to  Investigate  the 
disease  among  Rhode  Island  turkeys  known  as  “  Black  Head.”  The 
Experiment  Station  at  Kingston  wishes  to  secure  birds  afflicted  with 
that  disease.  Here  is  a  chance  for  practical  men  to  cooperate  with 
scientists. 

It  is  said  that  the  value  of  Western  farm  mortgages  held  by  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers.  Is  greater  than  the  assessed  valuation  of  Vermont 
farms.  Wonder  if  the  Vermont  Republicans’  new  love  for  free  silver 
coinage  Is  inspired  by  the  belief  that  such  coinage  would  make  pay¬ 
ments  of  mortgage  interest  prompter  I 

A  NEW  scheme  for  irrigating  orchards  Is  given  by  a  Texas  man.  A 
long  wooden  box,  four  Inches  square,  open  at  both  ends.  Is  sunk  In  the 
ground  so  that  the  lower  end  Is  close  to  the  main  root  of  the  tree^' 
while  the  upper  end  is  above  ground.  With  a  tank  on  wheels  and’ft’^ 
hose,  the  Irrigating  is  done  by  tilling  the  boxes  with  water  twice  a  week 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Hkrk’s  a  good  illustration  of  the  reliability  of  agri¬ 
cultural  reports  that  are  furnished  the  daily  papers. 
Some  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that  buyers  were  in 
western  New  York  securing  thousands  of  small,  green 
plums  which  were  to  be  used  for  making  imitation 
“olives.”  These  reports  even  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  John  F.  White,  the  well-known  fruitman,  had 
sold  250,000  plums  I  This  would  be  a  great  boom  for 
plum  growers,  if  true,  but  it  is  not.  Mr.  White  blackens 
the  face  of  this  report  as  follows  : 

I  have  seen  the  reports  to  which  yon  refer,  and  have  frequently 
heard  that  green  plums  were  used  for  olives,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  hnd  out  where  or  by  whom  they  w  re  so  used.  We  have  a 
very  large  crop  of  plums,  but  have  not  had  any  offers  from  any  one 
wanting  them  for  such  purpose.  In  fact,  diligent  Inquiry  has  failed 
to  establish  It  as  a  fact  that  plums  are  used.  If  at  any  time  you  find 
that  they  are,  1  would  be  very  glad  If  you  will  let  me  know  of  It,  and 
who  uses  them.  JOHN'  f.  whitk. 

That  is  about  the  way  many  of  these  wonderful  stories 
turn  out.  “  The  truth  is  not  in  them.” 

if 

The  more  one  learns  about  the  culture  of  Alfalfa  on 
the  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  greater  is 
the  admiration  for  this  truly  wonderful  plant.  The 
experiment  station  of  Nebraska  gave  Alfalfa  a  careful 
trial  by  the  side  of  other  clovers  and  grasses.  In  1893, 
it  gave  four  cuttings  or  over  6  3^  tons  of  cured  hay  per 
acre,  while  ordinary  clover  gave  less  than  1}^  ton. 
The  Alfalfa,  too,  left  the  soil  in  excellent  condition 
for  any  following  crop.  There  is  no  crop  that  will 
yield  more  forage  and  the  agricultural  value  of 
Nebraska  would  be  greatly  increased  if  every  farm 
had  10  acres  in  Alfalfa.  Where  the  crop  can  be  irri¬ 
gated,  the  yield  is  truly  enormous  and  it  gives  just  the 
food  needed  to  supplement  the  great  yields  of  corn  for 
which  the  State  is  famous.  Corn  and  Alfalfa  make  a 
perfect  fattening  ration.  Next  week  we  hope  to  give 
some  facts  to  show  how  an  Alfalfa  pasture  aids  in 
making  cheap  pork  and  how  it  is  changing  the  beef 
business  in  Colorado.  ^ 

The  following  note  comes  from  a  well-known  West¬ 
ern  implement  manufacturer : 

Do  you  reco  llect  stating  some  four  years  ago  that  the  Eastern 
farmers  wonid  have  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  Improved  machinery  for 
harvesting  potatoes  or  their  more  enterprising  Western  brothers,  who 
had  already  caught  on  to  Its  Importance,  would  control  the  market 
and  make  the  money  while  the  Eastern  growers  would  have  to  raise 
something  else?  We  believe  that  note  was  ipell  sounded  and  equally 
as  well  heeded,  for  to-day  we  can  say  our  trade  In  the  East  Is  propor¬ 
tionate  with  that  In  the  West,  and  the  South  alone  now  remains  to 
learn  the  lesson. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  held  that  the  only  oatlet  for 
the  Eastern  farmer  is  to  decrease  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  pound  or  bushel  of  his  product.  The  time  has 
gone  for  expecting  high  prices.  The  chief  items  of 
expense  are  plant  food  and  labor.  Fertilizers  and  a 
judicious  use  of  green  manuring  crops,  are  solving  the 
plant-food  problem,  and  improved  machinery  must 
master  the  latter.  Without  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  two  features  of  agriculture,  the  Eastern  farmer 
will  be  driven  to  the  wall.  Let  him  master  them 
and  he  can  defy  the  world. 

« 

While  the  recent  railroad  strikes  have  proved  more 
or  less  injurious  to  farmers  everywhere  by  delaying 
shipments  of  goods  and  destroying  property,  the 
greatest  trouble  has  fallen  upon  the  California  farm¬ 
ers,  who  have  been  unable  to  make  shipments  of 
fruits.  By  tying  up  the  lines  using  Pullman  cars,  the 
strikers  brought  the  fruit  traffic  to  a  standstill  as 
there  was  no  outlet  for  the  surplus  which  must  go  to 
distant  markets  for  its  sale.  The  strike  in  California  as 
in  Chicago  was  made  out  of  sympathy  for  the  Pullman 
workmen.  It  was  proposed  to  stop  the  running  of  Pull¬ 
man  cars,  but  no  objection  was  made  to  other  cars — 
in  fact  the  strikers  claim  to  have  been  willing  to  pass 
fruit  trains  which  contained  no  Pullmans.  As  to  the 
position  held  by  the  farmers,  the  following  from  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  shows  how  at  least  a  part  of  them 
felt: 

The  railroad  company  has  had  It  In  Its  power  any  time  these  live 
days  past  to  break  the  blockade- to  send  its  trains  forward— but  It 
has  declined  to  do  It,  because  of  Its  engagements  with  the  Pullman 
Company.  Strange,  It  seems  to  us,  that  It  should  hold  such  an  engage¬ 
ment  as  superior  to  and  more  binding  than  Its  obligations  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  California!  Its  managers  see  the  malls  stopped,  they  see  tratlic 
of  every  sort  at  a  standstill,  they  see  our  fruit  rotting  In  their  cars 
and  In  our  orchards,  but  they  stubbornly  declare  that  not  until  the 
men  will  agree  to  haul  the  Pullman  cars  shall  the  transportation 
service  be  resumed.  They  will  have  the  whole  loaf  of  their  conten¬ 
tion  or  the  people  shall  have  no  bread. 

The  point  made  by  the  railroads  was  that  they  bad  a 
contract  with  the  Pullman  Company  and  could  not 
break  it.  It  was  much  easier  for  them  to  break  any 
contract  with  the  people  though  to  the  generous  gifts 
of  the  latter  they  owe  their  very  existence.  The  pith 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  railroads  feared  to 
give  up  an  inch  to  the  men,  because  such  action  would 
establish  a  precedent  and  would  only  mean  the  loss 
of  more  and  more  of  the  privileges  now  held  by  the 
roads.  In  fact,  each  succeeding  strike  seems  to  show 
the  weakness  of  our  system  of  permitting  great  public 
interests  like  the  railroad  and  telegraph  to  remain  in 


private  hands.  The  public  cannot  be  well  served 
while  it  is  possible  for  some  railroad  magnate  or  some 
irresponsible  labor  leader  to  dictate  terms  on  which 
traffic  is  to  be  conducted.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  sit  by  and  see  labor  and  capital  fight 
for  the  possession  of  railroads.  If  the  Government 
must  at  last  be  appealed  to  for  protection,  why  not  let 
the  Government  run  the  business  and  save  further 
chances  of  riot  and  disorder  ? 

We  will  suppose  a  man  having  15  cows  starts  out  to 
make  an  accurate  milk  record  for  a  year.  Each  milk¬ 
ing  is  to  be  weighed.  He  puts  up  a  spring  balance 
and  the  milkers  are  to  hang  their  pails  on  it  and  re¬ 
cord  the  figures.  Suppose  in  the  15  pails  there  are 
six  different  weights,  and  each  milker  is  left  to  sub¬ 
tract  the  weight  of  the  pail  from  the  weight  recorded 
on  the  balance.  What  sort  of  a  record  would  that 
show  ?  In  the  course  of  a  year  it  might  vary  over  100 
pounds  per  cow.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  bring 
every  pail  to  a  standard  weight — add  solder  or  lead 
until  they  all  weigh,  say  two  pounds  each.  Then  set 
hack  the  marker  on  the  balance  two  pounds,  and  thus 
see  at  a  glance  the  exact  weight  of  your  milk.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  that  will  save  errors  in  the  count. 
In  our  plans  and  work  on  the  farm,  we  often  make 
errors  of  calculation  because  we  cannot  fairly  esti¬ 
mate  the  force  of  the  drawbacks  and  the  cost  of  farm 
operations.  We  often  deceive  ourselves  with  a  finan¬ 
cial  result  that  is  wrong,  because  we  have  not  put  the 
right  value  on  the  cost.  In  other  words,  we  guess 
where  we  ought  to  know. 

A  PAPER  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  sure  to  receive  all  sorts 
of  questions  and  propositions.  We  get  them  of  every 
style  and  kind ;  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
contained  in  the  following  letter  sent  by  a  man  in 
Washington  (State); 

If  known  to  you,  will  you  kindly  Inform  me  of  the  exact  process  of 
transformlni;  equal  or  nearly  equal  portions  of  roll  butter  and  new 
milk  Into  a  homOKeneous  substance  nearly  resembllnK  ordinary  butter, 
but  of  llKbter  Kravlty— shorter  consistency.  I  desire  to  obtain  this 
recipe  solely  for  home  use,  butter  being  dear  here,  and  on  the  score 
of  economy,  having  a  number  of  hands  to  board.  The  knowledge  of 
this  process  would  be  of  value,  and  the  Information  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  I  have  tasted  the  article  In  question  as  made  by  a  certain 
party  on  the  Sound,  who  uses  It  In  his  own  family  of  17  persons  ex¬ 
clusively  In  place  of  ordinary  butter.  It  tastes  like  what  Is  known  as 
fresh  cream  butter,  and  Is  palatable  and  economical,  they  say,  for 
family  use. 

What  this  man  proposes  doing  is  to  make  use  of  the 
old  “Black  Pepsin”  humbug  which  was  worked  so 
successfully  last  year,  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  felt  called  upon  to  issue  a  bulletin  denouncing 
it.  When  equal  parts  of  warm  new  milk -and  soft  but¬ 
ter  are  churned  together  in  the  presence  of  sufficient 
rennet,  alum  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  result  is  a 
thick,  pasty  mass,  containing  the  butter  and  all  the 
solids  of  the  milk.  It  is  really  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  pot  cheese,  and  if  well  colored  and  salted  might 
pass  for  butter  on  the  home  table.  If  a  farmer  wants  to 
eat  this  and  sell  his  real  butter  there  is  no  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  but  it  will  add  mighty  little  to  his  reputation. 

* 

The  new  Anti-Option  Law  has  been  changed  so  that 
there  is  very  little  of  the  “  Anti  ”  left  in  it.  As  at 
present  prepared,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  accomplish 
any  of  the  results  that  the  original  law  was  designed 
to  bring  about.  There  seems  to  be  no  use  trying  to 
get  any  measure  through  the  present  Congress  that 
would  injure  the  business  of  trusts  or  speculators. 
The  rights  of  these  gentry  must  evidently  be  pre¬ 
served  at  all  hazards,  and  so  the  Anti-Option  Bill, 
which  was  originally  planned  to  kill  grain  gambling, 
must  now  be  made  a  “  revenue  measure,”  with  chief 
regard  for  the  public  money  it  can  raise.  They  used 
to  do  such  things  differently  in  olden  times.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express  copies  an  old  statement  printed 
in  1759.  One  Wm.  Margetts  offered  (53.  for  wheat 
when  only  5s.  9d.  were  demanded,  llis  object  evi¬ 
dently  was  to  get  hold  of  a  large  quantity  of  gram, 
and  hold  it  until  by  reason  of  scarcity  people  would 
be  forced  to  pay  him  more  than  his  63.  On  a  small 
scale,  that  is  just  what  our  modern  grain  gam¬ 
blers  tried  to  do,  but  the  English  authorities  did  not 
fool  with  any  anti-option  bills.  The  magistrates  con¬ 
victed  Margetts  at  once,  and  forced  him  to  pay  8500 
to  the  poor  for  the  heinous  crime  of  trying  to  “  bull” 
the  local  wheat  market.  What  we  need  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  little  application  of  that  sort  of  justice.  In¬ 
jury  is  done  the  grain  trade  by  the  fictitious  prices, 
which  mean  nothing  more  than  the  bets  of  gamblers. 
If  this  feature  of  the  grain  trade  could  be  driven  out, 
farmers  and  legitimate  buyers  would  all  be  better  off. 

it 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  article  on  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  on  page  471,  that  many  of  the  facts 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  trying  for  years  to  im¬ 
press  on  farmers,  are  substantiated  by  one  of  their 
own  number.  Mr.  Agee  says  that  there  are  honest 
commission  merchants,  that  farmers  themselves  are 
often  to  blame  for  the  low  prices  received  because  of 
the  poor  shape  in  which  their  goods  are  shipped,  or 


because  they  ship  on  a  falling  market  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  full  prices.  He  speaks  of  Western  commission- 
men  making  quotations  higher  than  the  market  price. 
That  is  the  practice  of  dishonest  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  New  York,  but  no  reputable  firm  does  it. 

If  anything,  the  tendency  is  the  other  way,  for  the 
quotations  they  send  out  are  for  large  lots,  and  one 
must  pay  more  for  small  lots.  It  thus  often  happens 
that  the  shipper  receives  more  than  the  quoted  mar¬ 
ket  price. 

“  On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  mis¬ 
leading,  but  not  unjustly  so,  because  made  for  strictly 
choice  goods,  and  probably  half  our  farmers  do  not 
realize  how  good  a  strictly  choice  article  is.”  That 
sentence  ought  to  be  printed  in  big  letters,  framed 
and  hung  up  before  every  shipper.  It  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  large  part  of  the  misunderstandings  between 
shippers  and  receivers.  It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  every 
farmer  thinks  his  products  the  best.  The  writer  has 
seen  butter  that  was  shipped  as  choice,  that  was  so 
rank  that  it  was  hardly  fit  for  cooking  butter.  Still 
the  shipper  expected  highest  quoted  prices.  Another  , 
point  made  by  Mr.  Agee  that  should  be  emphasized, 
is  that  it  is  folly  for  a  farmer  to  undertake  to  educate 
the  tastes  of  city  people  It  will  prove  a  losing  busi¬ 
ness  every  time.  The  last  paragraph  of  his  article 
also  deserves  careful  reading,  as  well  as  compliance 
with  its  teachings.  ^ 

All  through  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
many  schemes  are  being  tried  to  utilize  water  for 
irrigation.  Thousands  of  wind  and  steam-power 
flumps  are  lifting  the  water  from  wells,  ponds  or 
rivers,  so  that  it  may  run  back  upon  the  land.  Most 
of  this  is  being  done  by  private  enterprise — each 
farmer  trying  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for  his  own 
farm.  This  is  different  from  the  company  or  com¬ 
munity  plans  of  building  a  large  irrigating  system 
with  a  fund  contributed  by  many  stockholders,  and 
dividing  the  cost  among  those  who  use  the  water.  On 
many  of  the  wide  and  shallow  streams  of  the  West, 
this  cooperative  building  of  irrigating  canals  has  been 
considered  the  best  method  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  feasible  plan  for  the  water  to 
distribute  itself.  Of  late  years,  some  successful  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  use  the  water  power  for 
pumping.  Most  of  these  streams  run  almost  level 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  flow  down  a  “riffle” 
or  short  incline  of  two  to  five  feet.  The  plan  nowa¬ 
days  is  to  locate  a  pump  at  one  of  these  “riffles.”  A 
low  dam  of  stones  is  built  across  the  stream  so  as  to 
give  additional  head  of  water.  Wing  dams  are  then 
built  so  as  to  form  a  letter  Y  with  the  end  down 
stream.  The  water  is  forced  through  this  with  in¬ 
creased  power  and  turns  a  water-wheel  which  works 
a  pump  and  elevates  the  water.  This  power  is  con¬ 
stant,  as  the  wheel  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  height  of  the  water.  This  is  working 
satisfactorily  on  many  far  Western  farms.  There  are 
many  streams  running  through  Eastern  farms  that 
might  be  utilized  in  like  manner.  Surely  in  seasons 
like  this,  when  crops  are  nearly  parched  to  death 
from  lack  of  moisture,  the  water  would  be  far  more 
useful  on  the  fields  than  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

* 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  automatic  corn  binders  save  lots  of  labor  In  blndlnK  corn. 
The  Tie  Co..  Unadllla,  N.  Y.,  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 

The  UiTHAh  New-Youkeu  has  a  little  business  bit  of  Its  own  this 
week.  See  the  chances  of  winning  a  nice  and  valuable  pri/.e  offered 
on  page  481. 

It  never  pays  to  use  poor  seed.  There  are  Just  as  many  dollars  In 
pedigree  seed  as  In  pedigree  stock.  John  W.  Crosier,  Halls  Coiners, 
N.  Y.,  Is  using  The  Ruhai.  as  a  middleman  to  sell  his  pedigree  seed. 

Mu.  G.  E.  Kephart,  of  Carey,  Ohio,  writes  us  that  he  takes  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  will  sell  his  tine  lot  of  onion  sets  to  custom¬ 
ers  direct.  “  If,”  as  he  adds,  “they  will  buy  llrst-class  sets  at  one- 
half,  or  less,  the  price  charged  by  seed  dealers.” 

PUKE  water  Is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  drink;  and  we  do  not  always 
get  It  pure  from  every  kind  of  pump  used.  Ross  Bros.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  have  a  pomp  that  purities  water  by  aeration.  It  would  save 
doctors’ bills  If  all  the  water  used  could  be  aerated.  Ross  Bros,  will 
send  descriptive  circulars  of  this  pump  If  you  are  Interested. 

Through  an  error  a  Y  was  substituted  last  week  for  a  J  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  U.  W.  Doughten,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  It  appears  with 
correct  address  this  week.  If  any  one  wrote  to  the  address  given  last 
week,  and  gets  no  reply,  let  him  try  again,  and  If  he  Unally  gets  one  of 
those  King  of  the  Eleld  potato  diggers,  he  will  be  satisfied  and  happy. 

Have  you  had  a  set  of  those  wide  tires  for  the  farm  wagon  ?  The 
farmers  who  use  them  praise  them  highly.  They  fit  right  on  over  the 
narrow  tires,  and  can  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  E.  K.  Whipple,  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  Is  the  Inventor  and  maker,  and  will  be  glad  to  tell  all 
about  them.  He  Is  pretty  well  known  as  the  undownable  fighter  of 
the  harrow  trust. 

A  subscriber,  whose  address  we  have  lost,  asks  If  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  a  responsible  firm.  He  must  be  a  new 
subscriber,  because  old  readers  have  become  familiar  with  the  firm 
through  the  frequent  references  to  them  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  are 
perfectly  reliable,  and,  what’s  more,  their  goods  will  be  found  just 
what  Ellwanger  &  Barry  say  they  are. 

The  proof  In  favor  of  ensilage  for  economic  feeding  of  stock  has 
been  so  conclusive  In  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Rural,  that  every 
stock  owner  has  no  doubt  considered  the  erection  of  a  silo,  and  the 
purchase  of  ensilage  machinery.  This  machinery  should  be  substan¬ 
tial  and  durable,  as  breakdowns  during  the  time  of  filling  the  Mlo  are 
always  attended  with  serious  delays  and  losses.  Mr.  Mlnard  Haider, 
of  Coblesklll,  N.  Y.,  Is  the  Eastern  headquarters  for  the  Justly  cele¬ 
brate!  Smally  cutters  and  other  ensilage  machinery,  and  his  reputa- 
tatlon  Is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  he  turns 
out.  His  72-page  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  readers  who  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y. 


Is  the  educated  daughter  a  better  daughter  in  the 
home  life  ?  What  is  the  object  in  the  education  ?  We 
would  like  the  parents’  views  and  also  the  daughters’ 
on  these  questions,  based  on  theory  and  facts. 

?  2  ? 

“  So  when  a  Rood  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  llRht  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men.” 

At  the  death  of  a  great  and  good  man,  the  news¬ 
papers  present  a  review  of  his  life  ;  for  the  people  re¬ 
gard  a  public  man  as  something  of  their  own,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  his  personal  affairs  is  not  prompted 
by  idle  curiosity  ;  it  comes  from  the  kinship  that  love 
knits  between  those  who  may  never  have  seen  each 
others’  faces.  Who  among  us  does  not  feel  the  death 
.  of  President  Carnot  when  we  read  of  .him  as  a  man  ? 
Greatness  is  always  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  good¬ 
ness,  the  only  enduring  thing.  The  following  is  from 
Harper’s  Bazar : 

Web  there  ever  anything  more  pathetic  than  Madam  Carnot’s  letter, 
in  the  same  paper  that  announced  the  marderof  her  husband,  written 
the  day  before  to  the  Mayor  of  Lyons  ?  “  Monsieur  the  Mayor,”  It 
said,  “you  are  a  physician.  I  beg  of  you  to  watch  a  Utile  over  my 
husband,  who  came  back  from  one  of  his  last  Journeys  very  much  ex¬ 
hausted.  Be  so  good  as  to  see  that  he  docs  not  walk  too  much,  does 
not  stand  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time.”  And  so  on,  with  a  list  of 
recommendations,  BO  that  the  anxious  wife  might  shadow  the  hus¬ 
band,  whose  health  had  been  delicate,  even  while  he  was  away  from 
her,  with  her  devoted  care.  The  few  lines  revealed  so  much  of  the* 
two  characters  In  their  simple  words.  The  President,  absolutely  for¬ 
getful  of  self,  entirely  absorbed  In  duty ;  the  wife,  ever  thinking  for 
him,  her  life  lost  In  his  as  his  was  In  that  of  his  country. 

^  S  g 

The  question  as  to  whether  mothers  have  more  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  daughters  than  those  of  past  genera¬ 
tions  is  one  of  great  importance.  Our  symposium  this 
week  contains  opinions  that  conflict.  We  are  opti¬ 
mistic  on  the  woman  question,  and  agree  with  those 
who  believe  that  the  mother’s  influence  is  growing 
stronger.  Woman’s  relation  to  woman  has  been  much 
criticised.  There  is  a  jealousy  in  many  hearts  which 
makes  the  criticism  just.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  is  too 
often  the  judge  in  differences  between  mother  and 
daughter  as  in  other  relations.  The  argument,  “  that 
is  what  I  did  and  had  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  that  is 
good  enough  for  you,”  does  not  proceed  from  a  wise 
and  loving  mother,  and  will  scarcely  convince  either 
a  sensible  or  foolish  daughter.  That  work  has  crowded 
the  time  for  sympathy  and  confidence  out  of  mothers’ 
hearts,  is  a  point  well  made  by  M.  V.  P.  Mrs.  Gifford 
submitted  the  question  to  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  gathering  and 
gives  us  the  concurrence  of  20  women.  This  places 
t  .e  weight  of  opinion  on  the  affirmative  side. 


MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

ARE  MOTHERS  LOSING  OR  GAINING  IN  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ? 

Do  mothers  of  to-day  seem  to  have  less  Influence  over  and  less  hold 
on  their  daughters  than  the  mothers  of  the  past  7  Have  you  noticed 
a  change  In  these  relations  7  How  do  the  mothers  and  daughters  of 
the  present  time  dllTer  from  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  7 

American  Mothers  Too  Liberal. 

I  would  attribute  the  fact  that  mothers  have  less 
influence  mainly  to  this  cause  :  The  mothers  of  half 
a  century  ago  were  mostly  of  foreign  birth,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  were  stricter  and  more  severe  than  mothers 
of  the  present.  mrs.  e.  b. 

Outside  Attractions  Are  Blamed. 

I  have  not  given  the  subject  much  thought.  In  my 
own  case,  of  two  daughters,  the  elder  left  home  early 
in  life  ;  the  younger  is  still  with  me,  a  comfort  and 
companion.  I  hold  an  influence  over  her  for  good.  I 
think,  as  a  general  thing,  however,  with  so  many 
towns  and  cities  springing  up,  and  so  many  business 
houses  that  employ  girls  or  young  women,  that  our 
daughters  of  to-day  are  led  away,  and  in  the  glitter 
and  show  of  city  life,  they  are  passing  away  from  the 
influence  and  hold  of  their  mothers,  mrs  r.  a.  w. 

Early  Discipline  Decides  the  Mother’s  Influence. 

I  have  been  pained  to  observe  the  unnatural  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  mothers  and  daughters.  It  is 
a  lamentable  and  widespread  fact,  not  confined  to 
country  life,  but  as  prevalent,  if  not  more  so,  in  the 
towns.  In  my  day,  mothers  and  daughters  were  com¬ 
panionable,  confiding — mother  first  and  her  sanction. 
The  daughter  was  light-hearted,  happy.  How  sad  the 
change ;  now  mother  is  not  consulted,  her  wishes 
neither  obtain  hearing  nor  carry  weight.  She  is  the 
last  one  to  be  informed  of  a  joy  or  sorrow.  Events 
and  circumstances  that  vitally  concern  the  interests 
and  consequent  well-being  of  the  daughters,  are  con¬ 
fided  to  others — never  to  be  carried  to  the  mother. 
This  complex  state  of  affairs,  has  caused  many 
moments  of  reflection.  I  can  trace  it  only  to  the 
utter  absence  of  early  discipline  ;  besides,  the  age  is 
fast — progressive — and  woman’s  advancement  has  kept 


pace  ;  but  why  it  should  culminate  in  this  unhappy 
phase,  is  beyond  my  ken — it  is  the  inevitable  logic  of 
events.  The  subject  is  a  fruitful  one  and  could  be 
elaborated  at  length  by  an  able  mind,  mrs  w  b  r. 

How  Mother  Loses  Her  Influence. 

“  Yes  !  I  will  go  to  Asbury  Park  with  Joe  ;  mamma 
doesn’t  want  me  to,  but  I  do  about  what  I  please. 
She  works  all  the  time,  indoors  or  outdoors,  and 
she  thinks  that  I  should  be  happy  working,  too  ;  but 
I’m  not,  and  I  will  have  some  fun.”  These  are  the  re¬ 
marks  of  a  farmer’s  daughter,  showing  the  lack  of 
influence  of  and  sympathy  for  her  mother. 

The  farmer’s  wife,  with  few  exceptions,  leads  the 
busiest  life  a  woman  can.  Her  family  is  nearly  always 
large,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  good  help,  her 
field  of  labor  is  unlimited.  The  extra  hired  men  come 
in  the  hottest  weather,  her  “  city  relations”  visit  her 
at  that  time,  milk  is  most  plentiful  then  and  flies  are 
most  troublesome.  She  struggles  with  heroic  courage 
to  get  her  work  done.  She  finds  time  for  nothing  but 
work.  Her  mind  is  occupied  entirely  with  plans  for 
her  work.  Work  stares  her  in  the  face.  She  does  all 
she  can  when  she  provides  meals  for  the  visitors  ;  all 
the  pleasures  of  entertaning  are  left  to  her  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  she  has  become  so  used  to  this  state  of  affairs 
that  she  looks  for  nothing  different.  She  imagines 
that  she  does  her  duty  by  her  daughter  when  she 
sends  her  to  school ;  when  she  arranges  for  her  to 
visit  her  city  friends  ;  when  she  gets  her  dresses.  She 
has  no  time  for  sentiment.  She  has  learned  the  lessons 
of  life,  but  her  rich  experiences  are  forgotten  and  of 
no  value  to  her  daughter.  Hence,  Maud  goes  else¬ 
where  with  her  confidences,  and  relies  on  some  one 
who  may  be  either  helpful  or  harmful  for  advice. 
What  wonder  the  mother  has  lost  her  influence  ? 
Maud  is  not  at  fault ;  mothers  must  make  the  family 


Clothespin  Japs.  Fig.  124. 


harmony  and  sweetness  of  home  relations  come  first, 
and  work  come  second.  They  must  keep  ahead  of 
their  daughters ;  they  must  make  themselves  neces¬ 
sary  ;  they  must  inspire  confidence  ;  they  must  re¬ 
member  how  important  trivial  things  once  seemed  to 
them  ;  they  must  use  the  parlor  as  well  as  the  kitchen. 
Mothers  and  daughters  must  be  companions.  No  one 
should  understand  Maud’s  desire  for  “some  fun”  ps 
her  mother  ;  no  one  should  as  tenderly  lead  her  over 
dangerous  places ;  no  one  should  be  as  sympathetic, 
as  tender.  Until  a  girl  is  married,  she  needs  her 
mother.  She  is  unsafe  without  her.  m.  v.  p. 

Good  Influences  Gain  by  Culture. 

The  experience  and  observation,  which  would  amount 
to  actual  knowledge,  of  any  one  person,  are  necessarily 
very  limited,  and  consequently  of  small  value.  I  had 
a  decided  opinion  as  far  as  personal  environments  al¬ 
lowed,  but  I  wished  to  have  that  opinion  either  con¬ 
troverted  or  affirmed.  So  I  submitted  the  proposition 
at  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  gathering,  where  about  20  ladies,  most 
of  them  mothers,  were  assembled,  and  every  woman 
expressed  a  belief  that  there  is  more  confidence,  more 
familiarity,  less  reserve,  and  consequently  a  stronger 
influence  and  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  daughter  by  the 
mother  to-day,  than  when  they  were  young.  I  was 
gratified  at  this  unanimous  expression  of  opinion,  as 
it  was  entirely  in  accord  with  my  own.  It  may  be 
that  we  live  in  a  favored  locality  ;  that  the  influence 
of  the  Grange,  more  than  3,000  strong  in  this  county, 
and  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  with  its  mothers’  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  for  a 
broad,  general  culture, 
have  favorably  modified 
general  conditions  ;  at 
least,  that  is  what  may 
justly  be  expected. 

Of  course,  these  educat¬ 
ing  influences  come  di¬ 
rectly  to  only  a  part  of 
the  mothers  and  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  but,  like  yeast, 
they  cause  a  ferment 
which  helps  to  leaven  the 


whole  mass.  I  believe  daughters,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
intelligently  educated,  both  at  home  and  at  school ; 
that  more  mothers  make  companions  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  teach  them  the  sacred  mysteries  of  their  own 
being,  and  due  regard  for  the  laws  of  health.  They 
can  do  this  because  they  themselves  better  understand 
these  things.  Old  and  young  mingle  more  together 
than  formerly,  in  society,  at  parties  and  picnics,  in 
church  and  missionary  work,  to  the  evident  benefit  of 
all.  More  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  girls  of  to-day; 
opportunities  are  multiplied,  the  outlook  is  broadened, 
and  by  just  as  much  as  there  is  enlarged  freedom  for 
development  for  any  human  being,  by  just  so  much  is 
society  the  gainer  ;  for  liberty,  freedom  and  individu¬ 
ality,  encircled  by  the  golden  rule  of  love,  are  essen¬ 
tials  to  the  development  of  every  human  being. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  eliza  c.  gifford. 


NEW  USE  FOR  CLOTHESPINS. 

ROM  the  Household  we  get  the  following  bright 
idea  :  “A  most  comical  device,  which  is  used  for 
holding  open  the  pages  of  a  music  book,  may  be  made 
of  two  clothespins,  enameled  in  a  deep  cream  shade, 
which  are  dressed  with  Japanese  sleeves,  waist  and 
crossed  ribbon  tying  in  a  bow  at  the  back.  (See  Fig. 
124.)  Cut  out  with  a  penknife  at  the  sides  of 
the  head  something  that  will  serve  to  look  like  ears, 
and  then  paint  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  with  an  outline 
fringe  of  hair  in  front,  and  glue  at  the  back  a  long 
pigtail  made  from  strands  of  black  linen  thread 
braided.  Mount  the  two  clothespins  on  a  thin  ruler, 
which  has  been  enameled  with  cream  colored  paint, 
and  gild  it  with  Chinese  characters.  Slip  the  pins 
over  the  top  of  a  music  book,  one  on  each  side,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  little  .laps  can  make  themselves 
of  practical  use. 

“All  sorts  of  queer  little  figures  are  made  up  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  little  old  women  dressed  in 
caps  and  spectacles  of  bent  wire,  children  in  Kate 
Greenaway  hats  and  wide  neck  frills,  students  in  caps 
and  gowns.  Red  Riding  Hoods  in  red  caps  and  hoods, 
are  all  shown.  Only  the  upper  part  of  the  costume 
as  far  as  the  waist  is  made,  the  clothespin  showing 
below  this.  It  is  an  odd  fancy,  as  ingenious  as  it  is 
practical.” 


A  HALF  HOLIDAY. 

WO  little  girls  sitting  where  the  warm  sunshine 
of  early  spring  shone  on  the  broad  doorbtep, 
and  the  mother  just  inside  busy  with  the  week’s 
mending,  one  foot  on  baby’s  cradle  rocker.  Through 
the  half-open  window  this  came  to  the  mother’s  ears : 

“Too  bad  I  And  I  know  the  arbutus  is  just  out 
beautiful,  and  it’s  so  nice  up  there ;  but  mother  never 
goes  with  us,  does  she,  like  other  mothers  does  ?  ” 

“I  wonder  why?”  said  the  other  voice.  “Don’t 
you  s’pose  she  ever  remembers  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  ?  ” 

“Yes,  but  it’s  always  sewing,  or  baby;  and  we  want 
her,  too,  don’t  we  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  think  she  would  go  this  once  ;  only  this 
time  ?  ” 

It  must  have  been  a  shake  of  the  head  for  answer, 
for  there  was  only  silence.  The  mother  looked  down 
at  the  crowded  mending  basket  for  a  full  minute, 
then  through  the  window,  through  the  bright  spring 
sunshine  to  the  woods  beyond  the  long  winding  lane. 
In  fancy,  she  saw  the  tiny  pink  flowers  half  hidden 
by  green  moss  and  brown  leaves. 

Down  into  the  basket  went  thimble,  needle  and 
half-mended  garment ;  softly  she  crept  to  the  window 
for  a  look  at  the  faces  below,  and  10  minutes  later 
was  whispering  to  the  astonished  children,  ‘ '  Come  ! 
It’s  just  the  day  for  a  good  run  after  the  arbutus  and 
moss,”  checking  the  shout  of  joy  and  astonishment 
with,  “  Hush  !  don’t  wake  baby,  for  Bridget  is  to  care 
for  him,  and  we  are  sure  he  will  be  good  if  he  sleeps.” 
Round  the  comer  and  through  the  bars  into  the  lane, 
and  how  the  little  tongues  did  run,  and  did’nt  they 
enjoy  the  happy  time,  one  on  either  side  of  mother, 
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little  faces  looking  up  from  time  to  time 
to  make  sure  it  was  true  and  mother  had 
come  1 

That  afternoon  in  the  woods  1  The 
mother  (putting  aside  for  the  time  all 
household  cares — even  the  possible  worry 
of  baby  at  the  unaccustomed  absence), 
was  a  very  child  with  her  children,  know¬ 
ing  just  where  to  look  for  the  flower 
beds  of  arbutus,  and  the  tiny  red  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  creeping  vine  hiding  itself 
under  the  damp  moss  ;  peeling  for  them 
great  strips  of  fragrant  birch,  and  gath¬ 
ering  clusters  of  buds  from  the  spice- 
wood  tree,  till  the  little  ones  were  satis¬ 
fied  and  ready  for  the  home  going.  In 
the  early  evening,  mother  sat  again  by 
the  mending  basket  with  foot  on  cradle 
rocker,  listening  now  to  little  voices 
from  the  heads  on  the  pillows. 

“  Wasn’t  it  so  nice  ?  Just  like  a  fairy 
story.” 

“  Yes,”  with  a  contented  sigh,  “we 
wished  and  we  got  it.” 

Mother  smiled  over  at  the  father.  “  It 
takes  so  little  to  make  them  happy,  John. 
I  am  glad”  with  a  rueful  look  at  her  un¬ 
finished  work  “  I  went.”  There  was  a 
gleam  of  mischief  in  his  eyes.  “  Your 
first  experiment  of  the  kind  since  we 
were  married,  wasn’t  it,  dear  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  don’t  know;”  hesitatingly, 
“there  always  seems  to  be  something  else 
to  do.” 

“  And  always  will,  little  wife,”  was 
the  now  grave  reply.  ‘  ‘  So  take  time  for 
these  little  outings  with  the  children. 
I  like  to  see  you,”  he  continued,  “for  I 
was  by  the  south  woods  myself  this  after¬ 
noon  mending  fence,  and,  watching 
from  a  distance,  it  was  hard  to  decide 
which  of  you  three  was  the  youngest  or 
happiest.”  emily  h.  steed  man. 


CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 
BELIEVE  children  should  be  allowed 
to  eat  at  the  table  with  parents  and 
company  except  on  occasions  when  there 
is  not  room  for  all.  Then  I  usually  give 
them  a  piece  before  dinner  and  do  not 
let  the  little  things  starve  while  waiting 
for  their  elders  to  get  away  with  the 
best  of  the  dinner.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  required  to  wait,  or  eat  at 
a  separate  table.  When  we  have  com¬ 
pany  visiting  us  for  the  day,  as  is  usual 
in  the  country,  I  try  to  find  room  and 
crowd  all  the  children  in  if  possible.  All 
are  served  at  the  same  time  and  the  par¬ 
ents  can  help  to  attend  the  children  and 
give  them  what  they  like.  We  do  not 
often  cook  separate  dishes  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  do  we  allow  them  to  eat  all  they 
would  of  everything.  Such  things  as 
green  vegetables,  pickles,  cake  and  pie 
are  not  fit  to  be  gorged  down  by  any  one, 
especially  a  child,  yet  we  think  a  small 
allowance  does  not  hurt  them  if  they 
desire  it.  Our  children  usually  prefer 
bread  and  milk  for  supper,  and  often 
for  the  other  meals ;  bread  butter  and 
molasses  are  usually  relished,  and  any 
kind  of  fresh,  ripe  fruit,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  is  allowed  in  abundance  when 
we  have  it.  Much  pie,  cake  or  candy 
destroys  the  appetite  for  plainer  food.  1 
know  children  who  are  used  to  eating  a 
great  deal  of  such  things  and  think  they 
can  hardly  eat  without  pie  or  cookies, 
but  they  are  pale,  sickly  little  things ; 
while  ours,  who  live  on  plainer  diet  are 
large,  healthy,  happy  children.  The 
only  way  I  can  account  for  it  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  live;  as  my  husband  has 
always  been  in  delicate  health,  my  chil¬ 
dren  can’t  possibly  inherit  health  from 
him.  I  never  allow  our  children  to  drink 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


The  readers  of  this  department  will 
do  well  to  watch  the  August  announce¬ 
ment  on  page  481  of  this  week’s  issue. 


coffee  or  tea  ;  but  they  are  given  all  the 
milk  they  want,  both  at  the  table  and 
at  any  time  during  the  day.  When  I  say 
all  they  want,  that  means  a  great  deal, 
for  one  of  our  boys  is  with  milk  like  T. 
B.  Terry  with  strawberries,  he  wants  a 
quart  at  a  time  (sometimes).  They  must 
have  it  fresh  and  warm  from  the  cow 
every  time  we  milk,  and  often  through 
the  day.  I  seldom  give  them  skim-milk 
if  I  can  possibly  spare  it  with  the  cream 
in,  for  I  believe  they  need  the  pure, 
fresh  milk  with  ail  its  life-giving  strength. 
Skim-milk  as  usually  put  on  the  table,  is 
little  better  than  water.  Of  course,  there 
are  times  when  one  can’t  have  all  the 
milk  desired  ;  then  I  teach  my  children 
to  drink  water  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
I  let  the  children  have  all  of  the  first 
berries  that  ripen,  and  let  them  pick  and 
eat  them  from  the  bushes  till  they  are 
satisfied  before  I  try  to  make  pies  or 
sauces  ;  then  I  tell  them  to  pick  all  the 
berries  and  mamma  will  make  them  little 
pies.  When  I  bake  cookies,  they  often 
ask  me  to  cut  out  odd  shapes,  animals, 
etc.,  and  bake  for  them.  This  I  some¬ 
times  do,  as  I  like  to  make  the  children 
happy.  1  also  make  taffy  and  pop-corn 
balls  in  cold  weather.  This  they  enjoy 
greatly,  and  it  is  better  than  buying  such 
things  out  of  the  stores.  Then  they  can 
crack  nuts  and  prepare  them,  and  I  make 
nut  candy  with  molasses  or  sugar,  better 
than  that  we  buy.  On  winter  evenings, 
when  there  are  no  lessons  crowding,  if 


6122. 

Ladies’  Shirred  Waist. 

mamma  and  papa  will  lay  aside  “grown¬ 
up”  ways  and  make-believe  they  are 
children,  too,  and  play  “pussy  wants  a 
corner,”  the  children  get  wild  with  joy. 
If  you  could  see  our  four  jolly,  fat, 
healthy  children,  you  would  think  I  had 
not  made  a  failure  in  rearing  them,  even 
if  my  way  doesn’t  seem  best.  r  d.  b. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6122.  Ladies’  Waist. 

The  popular  demand  for  the  shirt  waist 
is  on  the  increase  as  the  summer  ad¬ 
vances.  Here  we  give  one  that  is  simple 
in  construction,  and  just  the  thing  to 
wear  under  a  cutaway  coat,  blazer  or 
Eton  jacket.  The  shirt  sleeves  are  full 
enough  for  style,  yet  easy  to  slip  into  an 
upper  garment  of  this  kind.  This  is  a 
desirable  model  for  chambray,  percale, 
cotton  cheviot,  cambric,  lawn,  or  any  of 
the  popular  cotton  fabrics,  as  well  as  for 
silken  materials.  It  is  cut  in  five  sizes, 
viz :  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure. 

mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— .Adu. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

I  am  glad  a  task  to  me  Is  given. 

To  labor  at  day  by  day; 

For  It  brings  me  health  and  strength  and  hope, 
And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say — 

“Head,  you  may  think;  Heart,  yon  may  feel; 

But.  Hand,  you  shall  work  alwayl” 

— Louisa  M.  AUott 

....W.  D.  Howells:  “If  women  are 
strong  minded,  that  is  what  we  want — 
the  more  strong  minded  the  better.” 

....Emerson:  “Great  men  are  those 
that  see  that  spiritual  is  stronger  than 
any  material  force  ;  and  thoughts  rule 
the  world.” 


Oil 

smoothes  the  fibres  of  leather  inside  so  they 
slip  easily  on  one  another.  Dry  fibres  cut 
each  other  apart;  the  leather  cracks  if  not 
oiled  with 

Vacuum 
Leather  Oil. 

It  won't  mend  broken  leather,  but  will  keep 
it  from  cracking. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it— a  swob  with  each  can. 

I'or  pamphlet,  free.  “HOW  TO  Takk  Cakk  of 
LkaTHBK,'^^  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


...  .Good  Things  :  “There  is  no  conver¬ 
sationalist  more  carefully  to  be  avoided 
than  he  who  is  always  attempting  to  de¬ 
fine  the  motive  which  led  to  an  act  on 
the  part  of  another.” 

....  Atchison  Globe  :  ‘  ‘  There  are  some 
men  who  ask  the  Lord  to  make  them 
thankful  for  what  they  are  about  to  eat, 
and  then  abuse  their  wives  because  the 
cooking  doesn’t  suit.” 

. . .  .The  Housekeeper  :  “  There  are  two 
things  that  we  need  make  no  apology 
for— marrying  and  not  marrying — unless 
there  be  an  inexcusable  blunder,  which 
may  happen  in  either  case.” 

....Josephine  Towne  in  The  House¬ 
keeper  :  “If  only  the  girls  would  band 
together,  pledging  themselves  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  attentions  or  company  of  any 
young  man  who  touched  intoxicating 
drink,  there  would  be  a  grand  work  done 
in  the  temperance  line.” 

....Abraham  Lincoln:  “It  is  assumed 
that  labor  is  available  only  in  connection 
with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless 
somebody  else  owning  capital  somehow 
by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
But  capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior 
of  capital  and  deserves  much  the  higher 
consideration.” 

....Rev.  John  A.  B.  Wilson:  “Look, 
however,  a  moment,  if  you  please,  at 
this  military  objection  to  female  suf¬ 
frage.  Is  physical  force  the  only  or  the 
highest  qualification  for  the  voter?  If 
brute  force  should  rule,  then  he  who  has 
the  most  of  it  should  rule  the  most,  in 
which  case  John  L.  Sullivan  ought  to 
have  been  Secretary  of  State  until  James 
Corbett  knocked  him  out,  when  ‘  Gentle- 
maniJim’  should  have  borne  his  pompa¬ 
dour  tonsure  to  the  high  place  of  the 
nation  and  rattled  around  in  the  shoes  of 
James  G.  Blaine ;  and  when  Peter  Jack- 
ton  knocks  the  stuffing  ‘  outen  him,’ 
the  black  Australian  should  be  promptly 
naturalized  and  promoted  to  the  same 
dignity.” 


In  writing  to  advertlserB,  please  always  mention 
THS  Httrai.  Nkw-Yobkbb. 
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CHERRY 
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THROAT 
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LUNG 

COMPLAINTS 


PECTORAL 


THE  MARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thlrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  ibe  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
•3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Furinton  &  Co,,  Des  Moines.  la. 


Beccham’.s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free;  pills  25c. 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


EveryLady’s  Dress 

Should  be  bound  with 

Pantasote  Skirt  Binding. 

This  Is  light,  durable  and  waterproof,  though  it 
contains  no  rubber.  Sold  by  Hearn,  Simpson,  Craw¬ 
ford  &  Simpson  New  York;  .Iordan  Marsh  and  U  H. 
White,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  Wanamaker,  Ph  ladel- 
phla.  Pa.;  I).  McCarthy  A  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  V.; 
Chas.  Simons  Sons  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boggs  Sc  Buel,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.  Or  at  Wholesale  only  by 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

WABBROOMfl:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Factory:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Founded  by  Dr.  E.Tourjde.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


MY^^WIFF  cannot  see  how  you  do 

IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

XlABuya  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
<  I  *  proved  High  Arm  Slagersewlng  machine 
>  finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
,  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  forlO  leare;  with 
Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threadlng  Cylln- 
Ider  Shuttle,  Helf.Settlng  Needle  and  a  complete 
V^ct  of  Steel  Attaehmente;  shipped  any  where  on 
80  Day’s  Trial*  No  money  required  in  advanee. 
75,000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits. 
|rnrr  Cat  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  11 L C  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Av«.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED. 

To  rent,  within  one  hour  of  New  York  City,  it  small 
house  with  grounas  attached,  suited  for  growing 
vegetables  and  irult.  Address 
C ITY  MAN,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVEBTISIXa  BATES 
—  or  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrloultural  Preaa, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerlos 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom> 
mnnltles.  PT’They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  eenta. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  ltne.35  cents 
Yearly  orders,  ooonpylng  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

Pr-ABSOLUTBLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  ^ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8b.  6d  ,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Ofhee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THLB  RUKAl.  NKW-YORKlfiR, 

Oor.  Chambars  and  Paarl  Streets,  New  York 
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AINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purchase 
any  of  the  following  brands  : 


'  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 


“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 


'  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 
“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 
“CORNELL”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMbERS”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK’  (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila). 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago), 
“ULSTER”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
25-pound  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
you  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“PAY.” 

There  ought  to  be  a  new  system  of 
poetry  adopted  that  would  make  the 
above  word  rhyme  with  labor.  Whoever 
engages  in  honest  labor  should  be  paid 
for  it.  Unless  this  is  done,  some  one  se¬ 
cures  a  monopoly  and  grows  fat  on  the 
sweat  of  others.  Henry  George  calls 
such  stolen  wealth  “  the  unearned  in¬ 
crement,”  and  that  is  what  it  is.  Away 
with  it !  We  speak  of  this  in  order  to 
introduce  the  popular  subscription 
scheme  detailed  on  page  481.  August 
is  the  month  for  picnics.  Grange  gather¬ 
ings  and  other  outdoor  meetings.  With 
hay  and  harvest  out  of  the  way,  farmers 
may  relax  a  little,  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  make  new  ones.  At  these 
meetings  it  is  always  possible  to  find 
parties  who  want  to  take  a  paper  like 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
hunt  them  up  and  do  a  bit  of  urging. 
We  want  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
secure  these  new  subscribers,  and  that  is 
why  we  have  arranged  the  novel  scheme 
mentioned  on  page  481.  Here,  you  see, 
is  a  prize  for  each  working  day  in  the 
month.  The  largest  club  in  each  morn¬ 
ing’s  mail  will  secure  the  article  named 
for  that  day.  Remember,  too,  that  these 
prizes  are  in  addition  to  the  usual  agent's 
commission,  which  alone  will  furnish  good 

?  5  I 

You  see,  this  enables  an  agent  to  se¬ 
cure  double  pay  for  his  work.  The  regu¬ 
lar  agent’s  commission  is  good  enough — 
fully  equal  to  the  terms  offered  by  any 
other  paper.  In  addition  to  that,  you 
have  a  chance  to  capture  one  or  more  of 
these  valuable  prizes.  They  cost  you 
nothing — we  send  them  to  you  prepaid. 
We  submit  this  proposition  to  our  readers 
confident  that  they  will  appreciate  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  when  we  secured  so  many  new  sub¬ 
scribers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
know  what  we  are  talking  about,  as  we 
have  complete  records  for  every  day  the 
present  owners  have  been  connected  with 
the  paper.  Prom  day  to  day  now  we  are 
having  more  new  subscribers  than  we 
ever  did  before  in  July.  So  it  was  in 
June,  and  so  it  will  be  in  August.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  make  friends  easily. 
At  $1  a  year  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a 
man  to  take  this  paper.  We  know  that, 
and  it  makes  us  confident  to  urge  our 
friends  to  go  in  and  secure  some  of  those 
premiums,  because  we  know  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  come  easy. 

§  ?  5 

Business  is  often  compared  to  fishing, 
and  the  comparison  is  a  good  one  because 
the  fisherman’s  catch  will  depend  on  his 
skill  and  industry.  He  must  be  able  to 
make  the  fish  believe  that  his  bait  is 
real.  Now  in  net  fishing  no  man  would 
start  cut  with  a  fertilizer  bag  or  a  bushel 
basket  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  He  would 
get  no  fish  because  such  a  contrivance 
presents  too  much  dead  surface  to  the 
water  and  thus  cannot  slip  easily 
through  and  around  the  fish.  A  net  is 
what  you  want.  That 
is  the  thing  for  water 
working  — something 
with  holes  in  it  large 
enough  to  let  the 
water  pass  through 
and  yet  too  small  to 
let  the  fish  swim 
away.  Take  that 
model  into  business, 
young  man.  Don’t 
try  to  hold  and 
handle  it  all.  Leave 
holes  for  the  surplus 
and  useless  products  to  run  away.  Don’t 
hold  them — they  will  only  cripple  you  ; 
but  capture  the  useful  things — don’t  let 
them  get  out  of  the  net. 

2  ?  I 

Last  winter  one  of  the  railroads  run¬ 
ning  through  New  Jersey  was  troubled 
greatly  by  a  gang  of  coal  thieves.  The 


coal  trains  were  often  switched  off 
at  side  stations,  and  whenever  these 
halts  were  made,  more  or  less  coal  was 
sure  to  be  stolen  from  the  cars.  No  one 
could  tell  where  the  thefts  took  place, 
much  less  discover  the  thieves.  A  novel 
detective  was  called  in.  The  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  each  car  was  coated  with  white¬ 
wash.  The  result  of  that  was  that  when¬ 
ever  a  piece  of  coal  was  stolen  from  a 
car  a  black  spot  was  left  in  the  white¬ 
wash,  and  the  company  knew  what  sta¬ 
tions  to  guard  against.  A  black  mark 
against  that  station  was  as  bad  as  a  black 
eye,  so  far  as  its  reputation  went.  The 
application  of  this  is  that  in  business 
dishonesty  always  leaves  a  black  mark. 
You  may  think  you  have  fixed  it  all  up 
and  whitewashed  the  black  spot,  but 
that  is  where  you  make  a  mistake.  You 
can’t  duplicate  the  original  whitewash, 
and,  like  the  spot  of  blood  so  profanely 
mentioned  in  Macbeth,  it  will  not  “out,” 
but  will  eat  deeper  and  deeper  into  your 
reputation.  Be  honest ! 

§  i  5 

First  and  last.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
straightened  out  many  a  difficulty  be¬ 
tween  farmer  and  middleman.  The 
former  are  always  very  grateful,  are 
they  ?  We  suppose  so — they  ought  to  be 
— and  no  doubt  they  are,  though  some¬ 
times  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of  show¬ 
ing  it.  For  example,  a  long  time  ago  a 
man  in  New  Jersey  wrote  us  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  commission  man  would  not  pay  him 
for  some  fruit.  At  considerable  expense 
and  trouble,  we  made  the  commission 
man  agree  to  pay.  Not  hearing  a  word 
from  the  farmer,  we  finally  wrote  him  to 
learn  if  he  got  his  money.  The  following 
note  explains  the  situation  : 

I  have  received  the  pay  for  that  crate  of  berries 
that  I  wrote  you  about;  and  here  let  me  eay  that  It 
Is  my  opinion  I  would  not  have  received  it  had  The 
R.  N.-Y.  not  Interested  Itself  In  the  matter.  Please 
accept  my  thanks. 

Now  you  see  what  a  difference  there  is 
in  men.  Some  parties  never  even  reply 
to  such  a  note.  Having  obtained  their 
money,  they  are  satisfied,  and  why  should 
not  every  one  else  be  ?  One  man  col¬ 
lected  a  good-sized  bill  through  our 
efforts,  and  wanted  us  to  accept  half  of 
it  in  payment.  We  always  say  to  such 
propositions :  “  We  want  no  money  for 
performing  such  service — that  is  a  part 
of  our  duty  to  our  subscribers.  If  you 
feel  that  it  is  valuable  to  you,  why  not 
send  us  what  you  think  is  right  in  the 
form  of  a  club  of  subscriptions  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  That  is  the  sort  of  payment  we 
like  best,  and  we  are  ready  for  it  at  any 
time.”  _ 

WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you.  want,  ask  for  it. 

Packing  for  Cold  Storage  House.— I  have 
great  faith  In  spraying.  I  shall  soon  commence  to 
spray  my  vines  the  fourth  time.  Grapes  are  not 
over  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  We  have  had  very  dry 
weather:  no  soaking  rain  for  over  two  months,  but  a 
a  few  light  showers.  I  have  built  a  house  for  cold 
storage  for  my  grapes.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
Is  the  best  material  for  packing  the  wall  ;  some 
recommend  sawdust,  some  coal  ashes,  some  spent 
tan  bark.  Which  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  consider  best? 

I  have  11  nice  stalks  from  my  little  Carman  potato. 
My  Carman  grape  vine  Is  growing  dnely.  Apples  are 
a  failure  here  this  year;  raspberries  badly  dried  up. 
Indiana  County.  Pa.  d.  w.  a. 

Ans.— We  would  use  either  sawdust  or  tan  bark, 
whichever  was  most  convenient.  Sawdust  Is  most 
frequently  used,  we  think. 

Killing  Suckers.— Bow  may  suckers  that  spring 
from  the  base  of  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees  be  best 
and  most  effectually  destroyed?  If  the  knife  Is  the 
remedy,  when  should  it  be  used?  So  far  1  have  not 
found  the  season  when  the  use  of  the  knife  would 
not  cause  them  to  multiply.  F.  H. 

Onekama,  Mich. 

Ans.— We  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  removing 
them  when  they  first  start.  What  haye  our  horti¬ 
culturists  to  say  on  this  point? 

Packing  Butter  in  Brine.— How  is  butter  put 
down  In  brine?  E.  K.  F. 

Vermont. 

Ans.— The  brine  Is  made  as  strong  as  possible  with 
good,  pure  dairy  salt,  and  the  butter,  made  Into  such 
sized  rolls  as  is  desired,  is  immersed  in  it.  In  clean, 
sweet  jars  or  tubs.  Or  It  may  be  closely  packed 
and  the  top  covered  with  brine. 

Elgin  Creawbry  Butter.- How  is  Elgin  Cream¬ 
ery  butter  to  be  told  from  any  other  flrkln  butter  ?  I 
bought  several  firkins  of  butter  from  what  I  supposed 
to  be  a  reliable  dealer  In  New  York,  and  ordered 
Elgin  butter.  I  have  a  firkin  now,  and  the  only  mark 
I  can  see  on  it  is  “  Drawing  Room  Car  Creamery,” 
with  a  picture  of  a  car  on  the  lid.  subscriber. 

Ans.— From  the  quality  of  the  butter,  it  Is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish  Elgin  Creamery  butter  from  the 
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same  grade  of  Iowa  butter  or  that  from  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  The  brand  you  mention,  however.  Is 
Elgin  butter  without  any  mistake.  The  testing  of 
butter  is  a  trade  in  Itself,  and  one  must  be  an  expert 
to  do  It.  The  grading  takes  Into  account  the  grain  of 
the  butter,  the  color,  which  must  be  Just  the  right 
shade  and  uniform,  the  amount  of  salt,  the  flavor, 
and  Its  general  appearance.  Many  people  make  a 
mistake  In  bujlng  creamery  butter  Instead  of  dairy. 
All  the  fancy  creamery  butter  comes  to  Ne^  York 
In  refrigerator  cars,  and  is  perfectly  fresh  and  solid 
on  arrival,  but  It  will  not  stay  In  this  condition  long. 
It  changes  very  rapidly  when  taken  out  of  cold 
storage,  and  the  butter  shipped  as  our  correspondent 
Indicates,  was  probably  shipped  without  Ice  and 
would  probably  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  Good 
dairy  butter  would  have  kept  In  good  condition 
much  longer,  and  would  be  much  better  to  buy 
to  be  shipped  this  distance,  especially  In  hot 
weather.  Elgin  Creamery  butter  made  Its  reputa¬ 
tion  years  ago  when  It  probably  was  the  best  butter 
on  the  market,  but  now  there  Is  plenty  more  just  as 
good,  although  perhaps  not  selling  quite  so  readily. 

Humming-Bird  Moth.— What  is  the  enclosed 
moth  ?  I  found  It  on  a  petunia  and  thought  it  was  a 
humming  bird.  j.  w.  c. 

Connecticut. 

ANS.— The  moth  Is  what  Is  known  as  the  humming¬ 
bird  moth,  sometimes  called  also  the  Hawk  moth. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  species  of  which  this  Is 
ooe.  It  files  around  flowers  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  humming  bird,  and  has  a  long  tongue-llke  ap¬ 
pendage  with  which  It  gathers  Its  food  from  the 
flowers  much  like  the  humming  bird.  The  larvse  of 
these  are  hairless  caterpillars,  some  of  the  best 
known  ones  being  the  tomato  and  tobacco  worm,  and 
some  of  the  worms  which  feed  on  the  grape  vine. 
They  are  not  usually  numerous  enough  to  ao  very 
much  damage. _ 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Live  poultry  Is  dull. 

Beeswax  is  steady  at  27  to  28  cents. 

Potatoes  are  dull  with  a  liberal  supply. 

Good  reports  are  heard  of  the  Virginia  peanut 
crop. 

Wisconsin  cranberries  are  reported  injured  by 
heat. 

As  a  general  thing,  European  harvests  are  this  year 
excellent. 

Ginseng  brings  from  $2  to  $8  per  pound,  according 
to  quality. 

Some  very  poor  grapes  are  arriving  from  South 
Carolina. 

Watermelons  have  been  In  large  supply,  but  have 
met  a  good  demand. 

New  dried  blackberries  arrived  during  the  week 
and  brought  six  cents. 

The  first  new  dried  cherries  came  In  Thursday,  and 
were  offered  for  12)^  cents.  ^ 

A  new  hop  pest  Is  doing  serious  damage  in  some  of 
the  yards  In  Kent,  England. 

Many  of  the  recent  arrivals  of  eggs  have  been 
badly  off  on  account  of  the  hot  weather. 

Green  peas  from  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  were  not  of  very 
good  quality,  but  sold  well  in  absence  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  stock. 

Fancy  Anne  Arundel  and  Jenny  Lind  mnskmelons 
have  commenced  to  arrive  from  Maryland,  and  ex¬ 
treme  prices  have  been  realized. 

Muskmelons  have  arrived  freely,  but  there  Is  a 
great  difference  In  quality  and  consequently  In  price. 
Choice  have  sold  for  excellent  prices,  while  Inferior 
went  very  low. 

The  National  Crop  Bulletin  reports  fruits  ripening 
fast  In  California,  and  If  rapid  transportation  Is  not 
secured,  heavy  loss  will  be  the  result;  all  summer 
crops.  Including  hops  and  grapes,  promise  a  large 
yield. 


Fertilizers 


Egyptian  or  WinUr  Onion  Sets. 

Peck,  60c.;  bush.,  tl  W;  four  bush,  for  $5.  No  charge 
for  sacks.  G.  E.  KKPUART,  Carey,  Ohio. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

I  have  a  limited  quantity  of  Rudy  Wheat  for  sale 
at  $1  uO  per  bushel,  sacks  20  cents  extra  Stiff  straw, 
bearded,  long  berry  red,  no  weevil.  Yielded  one- 
third  more  with  same  culture  last  year  Address 
JOHN  W.  CROSIER,  Hall's  Corrers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye, 

noted  for  Us  productiveness  both  in  grain  and  straw 
fl  00  per  bushel.  Send  tor  sample 

B.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farmer  Wanted, 

to  work  farm  for  wages  and  privileges  In  central 
New  Jersey.  A  married  man,  sober  and  industrious, 
will  have  a  good  place.  Address  J.  A.  NUGENT, 
Court  Bouse,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


lU  A  y  T  C  man  (who  cannot  speak  German) 

Vf  H  II  I  CU  who  understands  farming  and  care 
of  stock,  with  wife  who  can  make  butter,  etc.,  to 
work  a  farm.  Level  land;  modern  machinery;  no 
capital  required;  cash  every  month;  near  town. 
Address  at  once.  K.  UlEGEL,  No.  62  South  Front 
Street,  Easton,  Pa. 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Fasy  Terms. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150.000  acres  of 
choice  frnlt,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  lamons 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oners  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
‘‘Yazoo  Delta,  "Miss.  For  further  descrlptlou,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago.  111. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO 
AND  ST.  LODIS  RAILWAY 
TO 

Western  and  Southern  Points. 

THROUGH  SLEEPING  CABS  FROM 

New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis 

VIA 

New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination. 

Elegant  Connections 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  State 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.O.McGORMiCK,  D.  B.  MARTIH, 

Pass.  Tralfio  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


FOR  Wheat,  Kye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  heboid  magnificent  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  in 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  heads,  bursting  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  sncceeded  by  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  The 
Clark's  Cove  fertilizers,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NEW 
EVIDENCE.  CLARK’S  COVE  FKRTILIZER  COMPANY,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1S92,  choice . 2  85  02  90 

Fair  to  good . 2  50  @3  75 

Mpdlum,  choice,  lo93 . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  95  ®  — 

Meclum  and  oea,  fair  to  good . 1  50  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893.  choice . 2  40  02  60 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  45  01  60 

Pea.  fore’gn,  1893.  choice  . . 1  65  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 3  40  02  45 

Ked  Kidney.  1893,  cnolce . 2  60  ®2  60 

Kalr  to  good . 2  00  @2  40 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 1  95  0  3  00 

Yellow  Bye,  1893,  choice . 2  40  fl2  45 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  55  @  — 

Green  peas.  893.  bbls,  per  bush . 1  07^@  — 

Bags,  per  hush . 102)*®  — 

Scotch.  1893,  bags . 1  17  @1  20 

BUTTBU. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ...17  @17^ 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 17 

Western,  first . 15)40t6>4 

Western,  seconds . 14  @15 

Western,  tnlrds . 13  @13>i( 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extra . 16)4@— 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Seconds . 13Xai4\< 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . 15  @15)^ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  ai2H 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  Orst . 14  a— 

Seconds .  11^@13 

Thirds .  10  all 

Western  dairy,  first . 13^314 

Seconds . 11H@12 

Thirds  . 10  @11 

Factory,  hrklns,  extra . 13)^014 

Tubs,  extra . 13  @13)4 

Firsts . 12  @12)* 

Seconds . 11  @11)4 

Tblrds .  9H@10)4 

Old  Western  factory,  held .  9  @10<t 


CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 9  a  - 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 9  @— 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 8-4@  8^ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  7'rfa  8)4 

Full  cream,  small,  o  rlored,  cno’.ce .  9)4@  9)4 

Foil  cream,  small,  white  choice .  9)4  d  9)4 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  7)*d  8H 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  a— 

Part  skims,  Ilerk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....—  @— 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  b)4@  5)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  .  3)4@  4)4 

Factory,  part  sklmi,  common .  2)*@  3)4 

Full  skims .  1)4®  2 


EGGS 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  14  @  15 

N.  7.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  13  @  14 

Northwestern  fancy  .  12)4@  — 

Western  and  N’western.  good  to  prime..  ’1)*®  12 

Southwestern,  fair  to  good .  11  @  11)4 

Western  A  S' western,  inferior,  per  case  .1  00  @2  50 

Western  seconds,  per  case  . 1  25  6  3  00 

FRUITS -DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped.  1893,  per  lo . 

Cores  and  skins,  1893,  per  lb . . 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . 

N.  C..  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  1893,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  1893.  per  lb . . 

Huckleberries,  1893,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1891 . 

Sun-dried.  1893 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  lo..., 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb 
Peeled,  1893,  per  lb . 


.14)4@15 
.13)4  '14 
.12)4@13 
.10  @12 
.  1)4@  2 
.  1)4®  1?4 
.14  @17 
.'0.  @10)4 
.  9)4@— 

..  8  @  9 
.13  @14 
.—  @- 
.—  a- 
.15  @17 
.15  @- 


-  @— 
-  > 


FUUITS-GKEEX. 

Apples,  near-hv,  Astrachan,  fancy,  per  bbl.2  25@2  75 


Bough,  hand-picked,  per  barrel . 2  0002  50 

Windfalls,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  75 

S'n,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Southern,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  Wilson,  per  quart .  5@  9 

Small,  per  quart .  .  3@  5 

Del.  &  Md.,  Early  Harvest,  per  quart  ...  33  5 

Del.  &  Md-.  Wilson,  per  quart . —  5@  6 

Wild,  per  quart .  2@  3 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  fa  5 

Small,  per  lb .  3@  4 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  24-lb  carrier . 1  50@3  00 

Huckleberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  8®  9 

Jersey,  per  quart .  8@  10 

Jersey,  per  Dox .  75®1  OO 

Penn.,  per  10-lb  basket .  75  3  86 

Shawangunk  Mtn  ,  per  box./ .  756100 

Peaches,  Jersey,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  crate . 1  0031  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  Hales,  per  basket .  75@i  25 

Md.  and  Del..  Earlv  Rivers,  per  basket  ..TOO 51  75 

Pears,  Ga..  Le  Conte,  per  barrel . 3  008.5  00 

Le  Conte,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  60 

Le  Conte,  per  crate . 1  0i)@l  2b 

Near-by,  Scooter,  per  barrel .  2  5003  00 

Near-by.  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@2  tO 

Near-by,  common,  per  crate . 100*176 

Near-by,  common,  per  basket .  40@  '75 

Plums.  Md.  and  Del.,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart.  8@  10 

Musamelons.  Charleston,  per  basket .  60@1  00 

Per  barrel . 1  rc®2  00 

Norfolk,  per  barrel . I  00«2  00 

N.  C.,  p6r  barrel-crate . 1  00 ''I  76 

Per  basket .  50®1  00 

Md.,  Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 3  00@4  00 

Md.,  Anne  Arundel,  per  barrel . 3  50®4  EO 

Watermelons,  Fla.  &  Ga.,  choice,  per  100  ..20  00®25  00 

Prime,  per  100  . 10  0<i@18  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100 . 10  00®''4  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  100 . 25  00@50  00 

Average,  per  100  .  4  00  910  00 


GBASS  SEED. 

Olover,  per  100  lb  . 

Timothy . 

GBAIN. 

Wheat . 

Bye . . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  8 . 

Shipp.ng . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


8  50  @  10  25 
4  00  @  4  35 

...63  @74 
...52  @58 
...—  @- 
...75  @95 
...48  @47 
...38  @51 

80  @  - 
65  @  75 
50  @  60 
30  @  65 
50  @  80 
45  @  — 

45  O  — 

50  ®  66 
45  @  55 
50  ®  60 
40  @  50 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
thefu.sti’stcuttingand  best  ever  built, includ¬ 
ing  Carriei-s,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informa-  , — 


tion  about  Cut-  _ 

ters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”send  for  E  nsl- 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Hoi-se  _  _ 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fannlng-niills,  Feed- 
mills,  Clreular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog- 

power8,sendfor  Fearless  Catalogue. 

AddreiiS,  MIN  ABB  UABBKB,  CobleskiU,  N.  Y. 


HOPS. 

K.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  12  @  13 

Prime .  10  ®  II 

Medium .  9  @  10 

Common .  7  @  8 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1891  .  8  @  10 

Old  olds .  5  @  7 

Paclflo  Coast,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  13  @  — 

Prime .  11  @  12 

Medium .  10  @  II 

Crop  of  1892 .  9  @  10 

California,  old  olds .  5  ®  8 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  50  @  56 

POTATOES 

L.  I.  Bose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Southern  Bose,  fancy,  per  bbl  . I  6291  76 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1.500  — 

Southern  Chill  red.  prime,  per  bbl . I  3701  50 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  7.5®  90 

N.  C  ,  Bed,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  E0@3  00 

POULTBY-LIVK. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  Ib .  14  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  12)4®  13)4 

Small,  per  lb .  II  ®  12 

Fowls,  local,  per  Ib .  11)4®  12 

Western,  per  Ib .  11)4®  12 

Southern,  per  ID .  11  @  11)4 

Boosters,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  .  60  @  75 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . ,.l  12  ®I  37 


Southern  and  S  western,  per  pair  ....  90  @1(6 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  0  35 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

FRESH  DRESSED  POUL  I'RY -ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West’n  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  a  9 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  6  @  7 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy .  '9  @  20 

L.  I.,  Scalded .  14  @  17 

Western,  dry  picked .  1  18 

Western,  scalded .  15  @  18 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  Id .  13  @  — 

Boston,  per  lb .  3  @  — 

Western,  per  lb . 6  a  10 

Fowls  A  chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  prime  i3  @  13)4 

Dry-picked,  large .  13  @  13)* 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  13  @  13)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  11  @  12)* 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6)4  «  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen  . 2  25  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  @1  50 

VEfJBTABLES. 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L  1.,  per  '00  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  D'0 . 1  50@8  EO 

Cauliflower.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00*2  00 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  40®  — 

Md.  and  Noifolk,  per  basket .  26®  40 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  (005  00 

Green  corn.  Jersey  per  100 .  7541  50 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb . .  -  @  - 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag .  75@1  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  75@l  00 

Eastern  Shore,  per  barrel . I  50@2  06 

Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel . I  250  1  50 

Orange  Connty.  yellow,  per  barrel .  1  26@1  T5 

Squash,  Jersey  yellow  per  box .  ..  26®  — 

L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75«100 

String  beans,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bag .  75®1  06 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box  . 1  50@2  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier  crate .  I  25®1  75 

Norfolk.  Acme,  per  box . I  00@1  56 

Norfolk,  common,  per  crate  ....  .  75@1  o6 

Ga.,  per  carrier  cate  .  £0@1  00 

Miss  ,  per  case .  —<a  — 

Turnips,  white,  per  lOU  bunches . 1  00®1  76 


If  you  name  Th*  Bubal  Nbw-Yobkhb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


FAL1£EB,  EIVENBUEQ  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMEB.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merohante, 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Keade  Street,  New  Fork, 
Beferenoes ;  Chatham  N  atlonal  Bank. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Berries, 
Cherries,  i'lirrants,  Gooseberries.  Green 
Peas,  String:  Beans,  Tomatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions 
for  parking.  J.  H.  TIBNKBN,  32  Little  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

8DIVIERS,  BROTHER  &  CQ. 

HK  ADQUARTKliS  FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Keceive  and  sell*  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
q^ntitiee.  all  Producta  oflhe  Orchard*  Garden. 
^airy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Keporu,  Special  keferencesr  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(LT'lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Help  Reduce  the  Surplus. 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  hatched  from  eggs  from 
0.  H.  Wyckoff’s  flock,  $1  each;  six  for  $5. 

PABKEB  BUI8TOL,  Wynantsklll,  N.  Y. 


Gearhart’s  Family  Knitter 

Hints  a  siockitii;  heel  and  toe  in 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 
required  in  the  hjusehold  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cot¬ 
ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitter  on 
the  market.  A  child  eau  operate  it. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and. 
sample  work,  address 

GEAJltlLA-llT,  Clearfleid,  l‘ii 


IN  COMBINATION 

—  WITH  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


TO  JANUARY  1,  1895  : 

The  Nursery  Book, 

Cai  niDgr  and  Preserving,  - 
New  Celery  Culture, 

Cooking  Cauliflower,  - 


$1.25 
-  .50 

.50 


-  .50 


Augusts  27  Premiums. 

One  Premium  for  Each  and  Every  Business  Day 
in  the  Month  to  Club-Raisers. 


Each  day  during  the  month  of  August  we  will  send  prepaid  the  premium 
described  below  to  the  club-raiser  who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that  day. 
'  Renewals  will  count  the  same  as  new  names  for  this  contest,  and  two  6-month 
or  four  3-month  subscriptions  will  count  the  same  as  one  yearly  subscription. 


pv  <  that  these  specials  are  extra  and  in  addition  to  all  other 

'  Id  1 1  DCr  compensation.  Each  cluh-raiser  will  he  entitled  to  his  cash 
commissions  or  other  regular  premiums,  and  besides  will 


get  one  of  these  special  premiums  the  day  that  the  club  received  from  him  is  the 
largest  received  on  that  day. 

We  give  these  extra  inducements  to  close  up  the  present  subscription  season, 
which  in  spite  of  the  hard  times  has  been  one  of  the  best  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever 
had.  This  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  good  friends  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
canvassers,  hut  who  have  induced  their  neighbors  and  friends  to  become  subscribers. 

As  an  appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  for  us  by  club-raisers,  we  close  the 
subscription  year  with  this  special  offer ;  and  by  September  1  we  shall  have  new 
inducements  to  offer  for  next  year’s  campaign. 


Following  are  the  premiums  for  each  day  in  August : 


August  1 . 

Wood’s  Natural  History 

In  this  book  the  five  classes  of  living  beings  are 
fully  described  In  language  so  plain  and  simple 
that  any  one  can  readily  understand.  Technical 
and  Bclentltlc  terms  are  carefully  avoided.  800 
pages.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  500 
illustrations.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  2. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  Natural  History,  with  numerous 
lllustratlouB  and  maps.  Beguiar  price,  $3. 


August  3. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Same  as  August  2.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  4 

Two-volume  Set  of  Longfel¬ 
low’s  and  Whittier’s  Poems 

Handsomely  bound  In  silk  cloth  and  gold,  gilt 
top:  excellont  quality  of  paper;  good,  large, 
readable  type.  Make  handsome  gifts.  Regular 
price,  $1.50. 


August  6. 

Connecticut  Watch 

This  watch  Is  made  by  one  of  the  largest  firms 
In  New  England.  Stem  wind;  quick  train 
movement;  nickel-plated,  and  guaranteed  to 
keep  correct  time.  Regular  price,  14. 


August  7. 

Oxford  S.  S.  Teachers’  Bible 

This  Is  a  handsome  book,  bound  In  flexible  seal, 
gilt  edges,  good  paper,  and  plain,  large  print. 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Regular  price,  17. 


August  8. 

Oxford  S.  S.  Teachers’  Bible 

Same  as  August  7.  Regular  price,  $7. 


August  9. 

Encyclopedia  and  Gazetteer 

Condensation  of  Encyclopedia  Brltannica, 
Chambers,  etc.,  with  many  additions  of  original 
matter  on  American  subjects.  Eighty  full-page 
colored  maps,  and  2,00()  engravings.  Beguiar 
price,  $10. 


August  1  O. 

Encyclopedia  and  Gazetteer 

Same  as  August  9.  Regular  price,  $10. 


August  1  I . 

American  Farm  Law 

By  Henry  Austin.  This  book  gives  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  farms,  farmers,  laborers,  and  the 
game  laws  of  all  the  States,  fences,  overhang¬ 
ing  trees,  public  ways,  etc.  Beguiar  price,  $2. 


August  1  3. 

Genuine  Trenton  Watch 

This  Is  a  solid  nickel  silver  case;  stem  wind 
and  set,  and  guaranteed  to  keep  perfect  time. 
Beguiar  price,  $5. 


August  1  4. 

Student’s  Camera 

This  includes  fine  lens,  folding  tripod,  64-page 
Illustrated  book,  and  all  necessary  apparatus 
and  supplies  for  starting  In  photography.  Hut 
up  In  leather  —  imitation  alligator  —  sachel. 
Beguiar  price,  $2. 


August  1  7. 

Little  Detective  Scale 

Weighs  from  ono-quarter  of  an  ounce  to  25 
pounds.  Just  the  thing  needed  in  every  family 
for  weighing  small  articles.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  1  8. 

The  Handy  Tool  Set 

A  hollow  handle,  to  which  can  be  fastened  awls, 
saws,  gimlets,  rlmraers,  chisels  or  screw-driver. 
The  handle  contains  11  convenient  tools.  It’s  a 
whole  workshop  In  your  pocket.  Regular 
price,  $1.50. 


August  20 

Genuine  Trenton  Watch 

This  is  the  same  as  for  August  13,  but  with  a 
heavy  ore  silver  Dueber  case,  with  a  beveled 
glass  crystal,  thereby  protecting  the  works 
from  Jars  and  falls.  Regular  price,  $7. 


August  2  1 . 

Sure  Shot  Rifle 

This  Is  one  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool 
Company’s  best  rifles.  On  account  of  Its  light 
weight.  It  Is  especially  attractive  to  boys,  but 
on  account  of  compactness  and  accuracy  is 
largely  used  by  anglers  and  tourists.  It  weighs 
3)*  pounds,  has  a  2i;-lnch  barrel,  and  Is  22  inches 
caliber.  The  action  Is  nickled.  The  barrel  and 
hammer  are  blued.  The  Stevens  rifles  have  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  the  Inside  oi  the 
barrel  of  the  Sure  Shot  Is  equal  to  the  fluest 
high-cost  rifles.  Regular  price,  $10. 


August  22. 

Ladies’  Watch 

This  Is  a  genuine  Swiss  nickel  watch,  six  size, 
and  guaranteed  to  keep  flrst-class  time.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  $7. 


A  ugust  23 

Ladies’  Chain  &  Drum  Locket 

This  chain  Is  made  of  solid  rolled  gold  plate, 
and  the  charm,  a  handsome  drum.  Is  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  trimmed  with  solid  rolled  gold 
wire.  Regular  price,  $4. 


August  24 

A  Fine  Silk  Umbrella 

This  umbrella  Is  made  of  Union  silk  with  Para¬ 
gon  frame,  natural  wood  handles,  and  case  and 
tassel  of  same  material  as  the  roof.  Regular 
price,  $2.50. 


August  25. 

A  Fine  Cloth  Umbrella 

This  cloth  umbrella  has  a  soft,  silky  flnlsh  of 
fast  dye,  and  will  roll  up  like  a  flue  silk  um¬ 
brella.  It  has  a  natural  wood  handle  with 
metal  band.  Regular  price,  $1.50. 


August  27. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

This  is  one  of  the  best  fountain  pons  made. 
Hard  rubber  holder  and  gold  pen.  Regular 
price,  $3. 


August  28. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Beguiar  price,  $3. 


August  29. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  30. 

Gentleman’s  Gold  Chain 


August  1  5. 

Dollar  Camera 


This  Is  a  flue  rolled  plated  gold  trace  chain, 
guaranteed  to  wear  live  years.  Beguiar  price,  $3. 


This  camera  takes  pictures  2)4  x  2)4.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  package  of  dry  plates,  and  all 
the  material  and  chemicals  necessary  to  make 
and  develop  plates.  Beguiar  price,  $1. 


August  1  6. 

Dollar  Camera 

Same  as  August  15.  Regular  price,  $1. 


August  3  1 . 

Elgin  Watch 

Watch  No.  12. -Gentlemen’s  Elgin  watch,  con¬ 
taining  seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  all  the  latest  improvements.  The 
case  Is  solid  nickel  silver,  open  face,  and  the 
crystal  Is  made  of  plate  glass  so  as  to  with¬ 
stand  any  strain.  Regular  price,  $10. 


Now  start  the  hall  rolling.  August  is  a  better  month  for  subscription  work 
than  many  suppose,  and  names  may  he  picked  up  easily  at  farmer’s  picnics  and 
frequent  gatherings  of  farmers.  Yet  we  do  not  expect  that  the  clubs  will  be  large, 
and  no  doubt  some  of  the  best  prizes  will  go  to  easy  winners. 

No  doubt  some  agents  will  draw  more  than  one  prize  in  this  contest.  Reports 
will  be  made  every  day,  so  that  the  successful  contestant  will  receive  his  reward 
by  return  mail.  The  time  is  short  for  the  first  days,  and  these  prizes  are  sure  to  go 
easy.  Why  not  be  in  for  the  first  ?  Your  chances  will  he  good  for  others  later. 
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NEW  USES  FOR  AN  OLD  TOOL. 

Although  I  have  owned  and  used  a 
Planet  Jr.  seed  drill  for  four  years,  I  find 
that  I  am  only  now  getting  acquainted 
with  it.  Since  I  began  using  it  to 
give  vegetables  “  free  lunches,”  I  have 
been  experimenting  with  it  in  other 
ways,  and  find  it  one  of  the  biggest  little 
tools  on  the  place.  The  plow  attachment, 
for  instance,  I  have  always  looked  upon 
as  a  very  pretty  but  useless  tool,  too 
small  to  be  of  any  use  on  a  farm  ;  but 
wishing  to  give  my  strawberries  a  soak¬ 
ing,  and  wishing  to  economize  water  and 
time,  I  put  on  the  plow  and  ran  it  down 
one  side  of  the  rows  and  up  the  other. 
This  threw  up  a  little  ridge  of  earth  that 
prevented  the  water  running  down  the 
path  between  the  rows,  confining  it  all 
to  a  space  about  18  inches  wide,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  soaking  the  plants  with  half  the 
water  that  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  whole  bed. 

The  surface  has  been  so  dry  that  it  was 
useless  to  apply  the  fertilizer  lunches  on 
top,  to  cultivate  in  ;  so  to  get  it  down  to 
where  the  soil  was  moist,  I  first  run  along 
the  row  with  the  plow,  throwing  the  top 
dry  soil  away  from  the  plants,  then  fill 
the  seed  reservoir  with  fertilizer,  shift 
the  plow  far  enough  to  one  side  to  throw 
the  soil  back  again,  and  returning  over 
the  ground  leave  the  fertilizer  on  the 
moist  soil  two  inches  under  the  surface, 
which  has  been  returned  to  its  original 
place  to  “  mulch  ”  the  plants. 

The  thinning  of  plants  has  always 
seemed  to  be  a  needless  labor  ;  the  doing 
of  something  just  to  be  undone  again.  I 
find  that  by  fastening  a  band  of  cloth 
around  the  seed  reservoir,  immediately 
over  the  brass  band  that  regulates  the 
quantity  of  seed,  the  band  of  cloth  having 
holes  cut  in  it  so  as  to  let  the  seed  out  of 
every  other  hole,  1  can  drop  little  clus¬ 
ters  of  seeds  about  every  nine  inches, 
and  save  half  my  seed.  I  also  find  that 
the  plants  that  grow  in  these  little  groups 
are  better  than  those  grown  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  row,  having  more  light  and  air.  The 
labor  of  cutting  out  with  a  hoe  is  saved, 
and  the  pulling  out  of  all  but  the  best 
plant  in  a  group  is  a  quick  and  simple 
matter.  In  transplanting  lettuce,  I  found 
that  by  using  the  little  plow  with  the 
marker,  I  could  set  the  plants  much 
quicker  and  truer  than  with  the  garden 
line  and  dibber. 

It  took  me  two  years  to  learn  to  use 
the  wheel  hoe  “  straddle”  of  the  line  ; 
that  is,  hoeing  on  both  sides  of  the  plant 
at  once,  and  I  find  by  inquiry  among 
others  using  them  that  they  are  almost 
always  used  to  hoe  between  the  rows 
only.  But,  until  the  plants  are  too  large 
to  be  “  straddled,”  this  is  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  work  them  ;  the  hoes  can  be 
run  with  safety  much  closer  than  can  be 
done  when  working  between  the  rows. 
It  requires  going  only  once  over  each 
row,  while  often  when  working  between 
the  rows,  the  ground  must  be  gone  over 
twice  owing  to  differences  in  the  distance 
between  the  rows.  It  is  well  worth 
while  when  the  plants  first  appear,  and 
some  time  before  the  horse  hoe  or  culti¬ 
vator  can  be  used,  to  run  over  the  rows 
this  way  stirring  the  soil  and  killing  the 
weeds  for  about  three  inches  each  side  of 
the  plants.  It  not  only  gives  the  plants 
a  better  chance,  but  when  the  cultivating 
is  done,  the  lines  can  be  followed  much 
easier.  N.  h.  egleston,  jb. 


LIFE  ON  A  MASSACHUSETTS  FARM. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Fred  Grundy’s 
article  on  the  farm  laborer.  Is  it  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  work  17  hours 
a  day  ?  Of  dairying  I  can  say  nothing, 
but  1  do  believe  that  in  raising  truck  and 
small  fruits,  a  man  will  perform  more 
actual  labor  in  12  hours  than  he  will  if 
forced  to  work  longer.  I  was  not  brought 
up  on  a  farm.  My  father  was  a  shoe- 
cutttr.  At  15  years  of  age,  I  went  to 
sea.  I  followed  it  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  finally  went  into  the  shoe  shop.  I 
made  good  wages  at  piece  work,  any¬ 
where  from  $12  to  $30  per  week.  When 
my  boy  got  old  enough,  he  went  into  the 


shop  and  we  worked  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  per  day.  We  worked  on  our 
nerve,  get  up  and  get !  I  finally  broke 
down  and  was  obliged  to  turn  my  mind 
to  something  else  and  sought  the  Mecca 
of  all  mechanics,  the  farm  I  was  told 
that  I  would  have  to  work  if  I  went  to 
farming.  Had  I  not  been  a  worker  all 
my  life  ? 

I  found  that  one  thing  that  made 
farm  work  distasteful  was  long  hours. 
Why  not  cut  them  down,  have  an  hour 
nooning,  etc.?  I  went  to  a  man  who  was 
engaged  in  raising  small  fruits,  and  had 
about  20  acres  under  cultivation,  mostly 
blackcaps,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

“  Can  I  get  a  living  raising  small 
fruits  ?”  I  asked. 

“  You  can,  and  a  good  one,  if  you  don’t 
get  discouraged  at  the  outset.” 

For  about  two  years  I  was  looking  for 
a  place  to  locate.  I  thought  that  I  must 
find  a  market  where  I  was  acquainted, 
but  could  not  find  a  place  to  suit,  and 
finally  located  20  miles  from  the  town 
where  I  had  been  residing.  People  said 
I  was  foolish  and  would  be  back  in  less 
than  a  year.  I  knew  nothing  about 
farming.  I  told  them  I  knew  nothing 
about  finishing  shoes  until  I  learned. 
The  fall  of  1891  I  bought  a  50-acre  farm 
near  the  shore,  about  15  being  tillable, 
the  rest  pasture,  woodland  and  salt 
meadow.  I  had  about  five  acres  plowed 
the  next  spring,  and  I  moved  and  com¬ 
menced  farming. 

I  have  but  one  regret — that  I  did  not 
commence  20  years  ago.  I  enjoy  ex¬ 
cellent  health  now.  I  rise  at  5  A.  m., 
build  the  fire,  put  on  the  teakettle,  feed 
the  animals,  get  back  to  the  house,  find 
the  kettle  boiling,  make  a  cup  of  coffee 
(learned  that  habit  at  sea)  call  my  wife 
and  son  (he  does  the  milking)  and  take 
a  look  with  the  dog  at  the  crops.  I  have 
about  two  acres  in  peas  and  beans  and 
am  troubled  some  with  woodchucks.  I 
find  now  that  the  dog  keeps  them  at  a 
distance.  At  6:30  we  breakfast,  at  7  we 
go  to  Wi.  rk.  At  12  we  have  dinner  and 
1  o’clock  go  to  work.  At  5  we  com¬ 
mence  to  do  the  chores.  In  the  summer, 
this  is  varied  three  days  in  the  week  by 
my  going  to  market  12  miles  distant.  I 
rise  an  hour  earlier.  I  have  my  regular 
customers  and  as  a  general  rule,  I  am  all 
sold  out  by  11  A.  m.,  bait  my  horses  and 
get  home  early  in  the  afternoon.  My 
neighbors  say  that  they  don’t  see  how  I 
can  take  care  of  so  much  stuff.  I  tell 
them  by  having  a  system  and  working 
short  hours. 

In  starting  in,  I  made  the  mistake  that 
a  great  many  make.  I  said,  “  I  believe 
I  can  raise  the  stuff,  but  I  can’t  peddle 
so  I  raised  the  crops  and  sold  to  peddlers, 
but  I  could  not  depend  on  their  coming. 
At  one  time,  I  had  quite  a  load  of  sweet 
corn  for  a  man  ;  he  did  not  show  up,  so 
I  hitched  up  and  peddled  it  out.  As  a 
peddler,  I  found  that  I  was  a  complete 
success.  The  only  trouble  I  now  have  is 
in  taking  new  customers  every  time  I 
go  to  town.  “  Mrs.  So-and-So,  on  such  a 
street  wants  you  to  supply  her.”  This 
is  my  third  summer  on  the  farm.  I 
would  not  give  up  the  freedom  I  now 
enjoy  for  any  sum  I  might  be  offered  in 
the  shop.  G.  A.  D. 

Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


A  RIDE  OVER  A  NEW  ENGLAND  RANCH. 

We  often  hear  of  Western  people  riding 
about  over  their  ranches,  and  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  a  fine  pair  of  horses 
over  a  level  prairie,  inspecting  their  acres 
of  wheat  and  corn,  or  herds  of  stock,  is 
a  familiar  one.  They  may  be  a  mile  from 
home,  yet  there  is  no  house  but  their 
own  in  sight,  and  their  range  of  vision 
is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  But  we 
seldom  hear  of  farmers  at  the  East  rid¬ 
ing  about  over  the  farm,  and  in  many 
cases  the  farm,  aside  from  the  few  acres 
immediately  surrounding  the  house,  is  an 
unknown  country  to  many  of  the  wives 
and  daughters.  These  may  have  a  hazy 
idea  or  memory  of  the  back  lots,  the  old 
pasture,  the  north  wood  lot,  or  the  pine 


or  maple  grove  ;  but  not  once  a  year  do 
they  visit  them,  and  sometimes  not  for 
several  years  together.  Years  ago,  when 
it  was  customary  to  fence  off  our  New 
England  farms  into  small  lots  by  stone 
walls  and  high  rail  fences,  with  bars  five 
or  six  rails  high  between,  a  ride  over  the 
farm  was  neither  practical  nor  pleasur¬ 
able,  as  there  had  to  be  a  continual  tak¬ 
ing  down  and  putting  up  of  bars.  Now 
that  our  farmers  have  made  the  discovery 
that  a  10-acre  field  of  corn  will  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  five  acres  of  potatoes,  even 
though  there  is  not  a  fence  six  feet  high 
between,  and  an  orchard  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  separated  from  the  meadow  by 
a  strong  stone  wall,  they  are  doing  away 
with  many  fences  and  bars,  which  were 
only  an  expense  of  lumber  and  labor  not 
worth  the  ground  they  stood  on.  The  sur¬ 
plus  stone  walls  are  being  built  under¬ 
ground  as  drains  rather  than  above  ground 
as  walls.  To  be  sure,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
fence  our  pastures,  but  it  is  becoming 
customary  to  take  down  the  fences  be¬ 
tween  them,  allowing  the  stock  to  have 
the  run  of  all  rather  than  to  confine  them 
within  a  small  enclosure  for  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time.  They  have  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  a  good  supply  of  food  and 
water,  and  enjoy  their  freedom  to  roam 
about  so  well  that  they  rarely  attempt 
to  jump  over  or  tear  down  a  fence. 

A  ride  over  such  a  farm  of  75,  100  or 
150  acres  is  very  pleasant,  and  especially 
so  to  grandma  and  the  small  children, 
because  they  are  unable  to  walk  so  far, 
and  seldom  visit  such  interesting  places 
as  the  orchards,  pasture  or  wood  lots. 
With  very  little  trouble,  a  drive  may  be 
made  over  which  the  whole  family  may 
ride  without  any  jolting.  Such  a  road 
will  soon  be  utilizea  to  draw  hay,  grain 
and  corn  fodder  over,  too,  and  thus  pay 
for  any  extra  trouble  taken  in  building 
it.  Then  the  ride  out  through  the  woods 
on  to  the  highway,  is  very  enjoyable ; 
across  the  brook  where  the  cowslips 
grow  in  the  spring,  where  the  cattle 
stand  knee  deep  in  water  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer  day,  to  the  place  where  the 
wild  grape  vines  drape  the  tall  trees 
with  fragrant  blossoms  which  will  later 
on  be  transformed  into  fragrant  and 
luscious  fruit,  to  the  cluster  of  tall  chest¬ 
nut  trees  where  the  early  frosts  rattle 
down  the  golden  brown  nuts  and  the 
shy  little  squirrels  dispute  your  right  to 
them.  A  ride  over  a  level  prairie  ranch 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  ride  over 
our  Eastern  farms,  as  you  will  find  when 
you  have  tried  it,  and  it  will  make  farm 
life  more  interesting  to  all. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 
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Builder 


50c. 


per  1>ox 


9  for  $2.50. 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockville.Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


CANCER  CURED. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN.  Knife  or  Plaster. 

A  purely  veRetable  treatment  which  removes  cancer, 
tumor,  and  scrofula.  For  particulars  and  circulars, 
address  tl.  U.  Mason,  M.  IJ.,  Chatham,  N.  v  . 


to  7R  o“r  ^9  N»tur»l  Finleh  Baby  Carrian 
ip  A  •  I  W  complete  with  plated  tteel  wheel.,  aale, 
I  tpriogt,  and  one  piece  ateam  bent  h»ndle.  Made  of  beet  mate* 
nal.flMWSoUbcd.reliable.aadcMraoteed  for  3  jeara.  Shipped 
onlOdaja'triaU  FKEIOUT  PAlDj&o  moDer  roquireaia 
adyanoe.  76,(XX)  in  uae.  We  are  the  oldeat  and  beet  known 
eonoern  of  our  kind,  reliablo  and  reaponaible.  RefereDoe 
Xfurnishod  atany  time.  Make  and  aell  nothing  but  what  we 
Luarantee  tobe  asrepresentedyaoid  %%  the  loweat  factory 
'  prices.  WRITE  TO-DAT  for  our  large  FREE  iiluairaud 
catalogue  of  latest  deeigna  andatyles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


CUT  THIS  OU  I"  and  send  It  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  it  and  If  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  sample 
price,  $1.88,  and  it  is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  Ch.la 
•nd  Charm  KRKK  with  ea<rh  watch,  also  our  written  Buar* 
antre  for  &  yrars.  Write  toKlsy,  this  may  not  appear  again. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.*  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS  $75  A. 

using  or  selliug  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO  .Themo'i 

ern  method,  used  iu  all  factories 
to  plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  watches, 
,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods;  tine  outfits  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
;  no  limit  ro  plating 
;  a  great  m-'iiey  inak-  r. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  16,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


FREE 


A  6ne  Nk  gold  pla- 
itch  to  evvry 

reader  of  this  paper. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  ns  nub 
your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  ezauiinatioii,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  $‘25.00  gold  watch  pa\  our  sample 
price,  $3.5(1,  and  itis  yours,  Weseiid 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  ami  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’G 
&  IMPORTING  CO.. 
334  fiaiTborn  St..  Cbicaro.  IlL 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  tbe  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorkeb.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  When  more  than  one  paper 
of  this  list  is  required,  subtract  $1  from  the  combination  price  and  the  remainder 
will  be  our  price  for  the  extra  paper.  At  least  one  subscription  for  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World. 

This  Is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  In  New 
York.  Gives  In  full  the  news  from  all  over  the 
world  every  week.  Regular  price.  $1. 

In  combination  with  Thk  U.  N.-Y.,  $1  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  tbe  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Interests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  tl. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  tl.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  tl. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  tl.’O 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
In  the  Bast.  K.  C.  Powell,  Edllorlal  Writer; 
B  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
B.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-T.,  $1.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  ccntalnlng  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work  Uegu'ar  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  H  N.-Y  ,  $1.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Paclllc 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  nalr:  lDg,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  It.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  tbe  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price.  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.70. 


The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles'  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  In  the  world.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  QIove-Flttlng  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
np-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  price.  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.30. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Bit  the  Cow. — To  prevent  a  cow  suck¬ 
ing  herself,  put  a  bit  in  her  mouth.  This 
I  know  from  experience  will  do  it,  and 
be  no  trouble  or  injury  to  the  cow.  8.  D. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Roots  and  Sheep. — We  grow  both 
roots  and  ensilage  for  sheep.  We  feed 
roots  to  breeding  ewes  at  all  times,  es¬ 
pecially  when  first  put  up  in  the  fall, 
and  after  lambing.  We  have  not  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  good  practice  to  feed  heavily  of 
roots  just  before  lambing.  We  have  fed 
all  kinds  of  roots  to  sheep,  but  have  set¬ 
tled  on  rutabagas  and  sugar  beets  as  the 
most  economically  produced,  and,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  class  of  roots 
for  them.  We  have  fed  sugar  beets  to 
both  breeding  ewes  and  fattening  lambs, 
and  always  with  success.  One  of  the 
most  successfully  fattened  lot  of  lambs 
ever  fed  at  this  station,  received  a  rela¬ 
tively  light  grain  ration,  supplemented 
by  a  liberal  allowance  of  sugar  beets. 
We  have  never  experienced  the  slight¬ 
est  difficulty  from  feeding  ensilage  to  all 
kinds  of  sheep.  We  have  repeatedly  fed 
ensilage  to  breeding  ewes  in  lamb,  and 
to  ewes  with  lambs  by  their  side,  and 
consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ra¬ 
tion.  F.  B  MUM  FORD. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Western  Dressed  Beef. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  June  9,  is  an  inquiry  about  the 
report  that  the  Western  beef  that  we  get 
is  embalmed  at  the  time  of  slaughtering; 
and,  if  so,  whether  embalming  hurts  the 
beef.  I  have  never  seen  any  beef  em¬ 
balmed,  so  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know, 
and  I  am  an  old  butcher,  having  followed 
butchering  all  my  life,  that  I  will  pay  for 
good  Eastern  beef  one  cent  a  pound  more 
than  for  any  Western  beef  I  ever  saw. 
For  my  personal  and  family  use,  I  would 
pay  from  two  to  three  cents  more,  for  a 
certainty.  The  statement,  “  It  is  now 
next  to  impossible  to  sell  a  fat  cow  or 
steer  to  the  local  butcher,”  allow  me  to 
say,  is  not  true  ;  the  most  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  prefer  good  Eastern  beef.  r.  w. 

Collinsville,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  remark  about  selling 
fat  animals  is  based  upon  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Our 
butchers  will  not  buy  such  stock  at  all — 
most  of  them  have  no  facilities  for 
slaughtering  cattle  now  that  the  Western 
dressed  beef  has  taken  up  the  market. 
Doubtless  there  are  localities  where 
Eastern  beef  is  in  demand,  but  not  in  our 
part  of  the  country. 

Colonial  Dairy  Products  in  Eng¬ 
land. — Dairy  products  from  the  British 
colonies  are  becoming  an  important  feat¬ 
ure  in  the  English  markets.  The  first 
imports  of  this  kind  were  of  Australian 
cheese  in  1887,  when  13,100  pounds  were 
brought  in.  In  1893  this  amount  had  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  3,500,000  pounds. 
The  trade  in  butter  is  increasing  still 
more.  During  the  season  from  October, 
1893,  to  J une,  1894,  there  were  landed  at 
London  492,222  packages  of  butter,  of 
which  373,876  were  Australian  and  118,- 
346  New  Zealand,  compared  with  184,910 
Australian  and  63,697  New  Zealand  in 
1892-3,  and  92,999  and  56,436  packages 
respectively  in  1891-2.  From  present  in¬ 
dications,  not  only  will  future  shipments 
be  largely  increased,  but  arrangements 
are  contemplated  for  continuing  the  ship¬ 
ments  during  the  entire  year.  To  do 
this,  cold  storage  will  be  utilized.  It  is 
said  that  the  Colonial  production  natur¬ 
ally  goes  to  the  home  country  for  a  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  reflected  influence  upon 
other  localities  must,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  be  quite  pronounced. 
The  Danish  dairymen  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  supplied  the  English  people  with 
their  fresh  butter  during  the  winter, 
have  so  keenly  felt  the  competition  of 
supplies  from  below  the  equator  that 
they  are  arranging  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  cows  come  in  during  the 
spring,  hoping  thereby  to  find  better 
profit  in  summer  service.  The  dairymen 
pf  the  United  States  and  Canada  must 


also  find  their  position  upon  the  English 
markets  imperiled  by  this  mighty  com¬ 
petitor,  and  it  behooves  them  to  prompt¬ 
ly  take  such  measures  as  may  appear 
judicious  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their 
ground. 

- ) - 

BEEFMAKING  IN  THE  WEST. 

HOW  DOES  IT  PROSPER  ? 

1.  Is  the  buslDess  of  fattenInK  cattle  as  good  as  It 
used  to  be  In  jour  neighborhood? 

2.  What  has  made  the  change  for  better  or  worse  ? 

3.  What  changes  as  regards  shelter  ?  Grain  feed¬ 
ing  ? 

4.  Do  farmers  raise  most  of  their  own  steers? 

6.  What  Is  the  most  popular  breed  for  crossing  ? 

6.  Where  do  farmers  get  their  bulls,  and  do  most 
of  them  use  full  bloods? 

7.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  as  many  cattle  fatten¬ 
ed  in  your  neighborhood  next  winter? 

Corn  Higher  and  Beef  Lower. 

1  and  2.  The  business  of  fattening  cat¬ 
tle  is  not  as  good  here  as  formerly  be¬ 
cause  corn  is  higher  and  beef  lower.  3. 
There  has  uot  been  much  change  as  re¬ 
gards  shelter  in  the  past  25  years,  large 
bunches  of  steers  being  usually  fed  in  a 
thick  grove  of  timber.  Ear  corn  is  the 
principal  feed;  cf  course  hogs  follow  the 
cattle.  Some  feeders  have  used  large 
quantities  of  bran  the  past  two  years.  4. 
Farmers  raise  few  steers  in  comparison 
to  the  number  brought  in  from  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.  5.  Short- horns  are 
the  most  popular  for  crossing  with  com¬ 
mon  cows,  but  a  great  many  prefer  the 
Herefords.  6.  Farmers  get  bulls  from 
Kansas  breeders  and  the  best  farmers 
use  full  bloods.  7.  The  number  of  cattle 
fed  in  this  neighborhood  next  winter 
will  depend  on  the  corn  crop.  If  the 
crop  be  good,  many  cattle  from  the  West 
will  be  brought  here  to  feed.  The  pros¬ 
pect  for  corn  was  never  better  at  this 
time  of  year.  f.  d.  y. 

Cahola,  Kan. 

Better  Methods  Arc  Coming. 

1.  I  think  very  much  better.  2.  The 
more  equal  distribution  of  stock  over  the 
country  owing  to  the  advent  of  home¬ 
steaders  and  the  fact  that  the  cattle 
are  better  wintered.  3,  Formerly  cattle 
were  kept  in  large  herds  on  the  level 
country  in  summer,  and  in  the  broken 
country  in  winter.  All  the  care  that  the 
ranchers  took  was  “  not  to  overstock  the 
range”  and  to  preserve  the  “  winter  feed” 
from  being  fed  down  in  summer.  All 
this  is  rapidly  changing.  Now  the  cattle 
are  kept  in  smaller  bunches  and  are  most 
of  them  sheltered  during  storms  and  fed 
hay  in  severe  weather.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  of  course.  Since  being  here, 
I  have  known  some  ranchers  to  lose  one- 
half  their  herds  in  bad  winters,  but  I 
don’t  look  for  that  to  occur  again  unless 
by  criminal  carelessness.  We  don’t  feed 
grain  as  yet.  Our  county  has  imported 
grain  during  five  of  the  past  six  years, 
and  after  paying  freight  West  on  grain 
and  East  on  fat  cattle,  there  is  no  profit, 
but  rather  a  loss.  4.  Yes,  but  very  few 
farmers  feed  their  own  steers.  Most 
farmers  have  from  two  to  twenty  cows 
and  keep  their  steers  until  one  to  two 
years  old,  when  they  are  sold  to  some 
ranchman,  who  keeps  them  until  three 
or  four  years  old  and  they  are  then 
bought,  most  of  them,  to  be  fed  in  east¬ 
ern  Nebraska,  Kansas  or  Iowa.  5. 
Polled  Angus  or  Galloway,  Red  Polled 
and  Short-horn  in  the  order  named.  You 
could  not  give  a  ranchman  a  Holstein  or 
Jersey  bull  if  his  hair  was  silver.  Free 
silver  men,  too,  most  of  them.  6.  Those 
who  are  able,  buy  good  full-blood  calves 
from  importers  and  breeders.  Those 
who  cannot  do  that,  do  the  best  they  can 
with  grades.  7.  Yes,  because  as  Sa¬ 
mantha  Allen  says,  “  An  ort  from  an  ort 
leaves  ort,”  and  if  you  put  nought  and 
nought  together  you  have  nought  still. 
However,  we  are  not  altogether  hopeless 
in  regard  to  fattening  cattle  here.  More 
corn  is  being  raised  every  year,  and  the 
farmers  are  much  encouraged  with  the 
prospect  this  year ;  so  we  may  have 
something  to  add  to  the  “ort”  yet. 

Rushviile,  Neb.  e.  e.  b. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Business. 

It  is  only  recently  that  steers  have 
been  fattened  for  market  in  this  neigh¬ 


borhood.  Two  years  ago,  quite  a  large 
number  were  fed,  and  I  think  the  ex¬ 
periment  proved  quite  satisfactory ;  so 
much  so  that  the  same  parties  tried  it 
again  last  year,  with  the  opposite  result, 
nearly  all  sustaining  a  loss  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  the 
unfavorable  result:  The  low  price  for 
fat  cattle  and  the  high  price  paid  for  the 
stock  to  feed.  The  steers  are  fed  corn 
exclusively,  and  run  behind  groves — 
either  natural  or  artificial — under  sheds 
open  to  the  South.  Formerly  the  steers 
were  sold  to  feeders  from  southern  Iowa 
and  Missouri ;  now  they  are  sold  to 
neighboring  farmers  to  fatten,  the  feed¬ 
ers  themselves  not  raising  many,  but 
buying  of  smaller  farmers  who  have  not 
the  conveniences  for  feeding.  The  Short¬ 
horn  of  high  grade  gives  the  best  satis¬ 
faction.  The  farmers  use  full-blood 
bulls  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  high- 
grades.  The  bulls  are  bought  in  the 
county  from  breeders  of  full-blooded 
stock.  J.  J.  H. 

Cresco,  Iowa. 

Cattle  Feeding  a  New  Industry. 

1.  Yes.  2.  This  country  has  been  set¬ 
tled  only  about  10  years,  and  when  peo¬ 
ple  first  came  here  they  confined  them¬ 
selves  almost  entirely  to  raising  wheat. 
The  condition  of  the  wheat  market  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  caused 
farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  other 
things.  The  climate  and  native  grasses 
in  this  region  are  particularly  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  many  of  our  winters 
being  so  mild  that  stock  can  be  carried 
through  very  cheaply.  This  condition 
of  affairs  naturally  caused  people  who 
were  looking  for  some  new  line  in  farm¬ 
ing  to  drift  into  cattle.  3.  The  tendency 
is  toward  better  shelter,  decidedly. 
Very  little  experimenting  has  been  done 
in  a  scientific  way  in  feeding,  corn  on 
the  ear  being  used  mainly,  though  other 
grains  are  used  to  some  extent.  Consid¬ 
erable  wheat  is  being  used  at  present, 
with  much  better  results  than  many 
looked  for.  4.  Yes.  5.  Short-horn  and 
Polled  Angus  to  some  extent.  6.  A  good 
many  full  bloods  are  used,  coming  main¬ 
ly  from  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  larger 
proportion,  however,  are  native  crosses 
as  yet.  7.  Indications  now  are  that  there 
will  be  more  then  ever  before,  c  A.  w. 

Hay  Springs,  Neb. 

Poor  Results  In  a  Hilly  Country. 

1.  Fattening  cattle  has  not  been  profit¬ 
able  the  past  three  or  four  years.  2.  The 
low  price  of  fat  cattle  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  com.  3.  Cattle  are  all  fed 
in  what  is  known  as  dry  lots  and  fed  on 
corn.  Feeders  do  not  provide  shelter  for 
them.  4.  Farmers  raise  their  own  steers, 
also  buy  calves  from  neighbors  who  do 
not  feed  cattle.  5.  Short-horn  grades  are 
the  most  popular  breed,  though  Here¬ 
fords  seem  to  be  preferred  by  local 
butchers.  6.  The  bulls  owned  by  farm¬ 
ers  are  mostly  grades,  bought  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  breeders  who  buy  full 
bloods  East.  7.  There  are  about  as  many 
cattle  in  our  neighborhood  as  usual. 
That  portion  of  our  county  in  which  we 
live  (the  eastern  half)  borders  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  is  very  broken  and 
hilly,  and  not  so  well  adapted  to  raising 
corn,  as  the  heavy  rams  in  summer  wash 
all  loose  soil  away.  The  greater  portion 
is  put  in  wheat.  The  past  five  or  six 
years  a  great  many  orchards  have  been 
planted.  N.  G.  B. 

Doniphan,  Kan. 


A  Safe  Cuke  fob  Worms,  an  efficient  Tonic  be- 
Bldes,  may  be  had  In  Dr.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge. 
It  utterly  destroys  Worms,  and  acts  beneficially  In 
the  Dyspepsia  and  General  Debility  of  either  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.— Adi;. 


Olinn  ri  V  Dairymen  and  Horsemen 

NHI||Lrl  I  millions  D*.  No  Files  or  Sores. 
UlJUUILI  ^  more  milk.  Agents  190  month. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Falrmonnt  Aye.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LA> 

by  feeding  green  bone  cut  In 
3r.\NN’S  HONE  UlJTTEIf. 

Price  $111.1111  and  upward  Warranted  Catalog 
free  if  this  paper  is  named 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


MUST  SELL 


150  Mammoth  Pekin  Breeding 
Ducks  to  make  room  for  young 
stock.  They  go  at  half  price  if 
sold  quick  Will  satisfy  you  or  return  your  money. 
BKOOKSIDE  POOLTHV  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  j. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  &  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tuberculin  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Out  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.,  has  19  daugh¬ 
ters  tested,  ayeraglng  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World's  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  I’ojfls  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl- 
yanla  State  Fair  in  189.3.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  bad  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  J'lOO.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  QBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  cnequalud  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qnallfloatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Ameiica — Comns,  son  of  Sqnlre 
Kent  and  Statelitte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
glyon.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Boslyn.  L.  L,  N.  Y 


Aberdeen-An^us  Cattle 

«!•  F«  HINK,  Shlnrock,  Krie  Co.,  O. 


rilfl  ADI  r  nine  heifer  calyes  and  one 
^  Jersey  grades,  three  to 

eight  months  old,  from  a  dairy  that  averages  300 
pounds  butter;  price.  812  .’lO  per  head.  I’rice  of  cows, 
135  per  head.  One  full-blooded  Jersey  bull,  five  years 
old,  will  work  on  tread- power:  price,  835. 

D.  C.  SIMPSON.  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


A  I  n  P  HULL  CALF,  dropped  April,  1894, 
.  U.  U.  U.  Sire  Nancy’s  Stoke  Pogls  25031,  pure 
St.  I.ambert;  a  bull  of  similar  breeding  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  81,700;  calf’s  dam  one  of  our  best  cows  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogls  14499.  pure  St.  Lambert,  son  of 
Maggie  Sheldon  23583  21  lbs  5  ozs.  of  Buster  In  7 
days.  It  Is  a  large,  handsome,  extra  good,  solid  fawn 
calf.  Price  reasonable.  E.  L  CLARKSON,  Tivoli, 
N.  y.  Refer  by  permission  to  Tub  R.  N.-Y. 


Hfg^h-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21, .0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  H.  Brbok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


HaDipshire-Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  In  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  Jambs;  also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa, 


SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Rains,  Breeding:  Kwes.  Ram  Lambs  and  fine 
Kwe  Lambs  from  the  best  strains  of  Imported 
Blood,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Special  prices 
for  ten  or  more. 

K,  II.  HOLCOMBE  &  BROTHER, 

Box  274.  Lambertylllo,  N.  J. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHE^P. 

CASSIUS  MAUCELLUS  CLAY.  White  Hall,  Ky 


Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH,  Jr.,  Prop. 

For  sale.  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  up  flocks. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Registered  Dorset- Ilorned  Buck,  two  years  old. 
No,  149.  Price.  815. 

PKTER  D,  LANM,  liamlngton,  N.  J. 


Now  is  Your  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CUKVIOT  SHEEP  from 
fhe  CRUMHORN  Flock.  The  Cheviots  are  the  breed 
—perfectly  hardy— wool  commands  better  prices  than 
any  other  They  are  a  perfect  Wool  and  Mutton 
Breed.  Reduction  Sale  at  Special  Prices  for  OO 
Days.  300  Head,  both  sexes  from  which  to  select. 
Also,  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages,  from  my 
World’s  Fair  Champion  Herd  of  HOLSTEIN-FRIE- 
8IAN8  at  Special  Prices.  Now  Is  your  chance  I 

Address  D.  c .  WILBER.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 

BYom  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlnglord,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


enp  CAI  C  —KeKlstered  Berkshire  Boars  and 
run  wHLVi  Sows,  and  two  Reg.  South  Down 
Rams  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
B.  W.  STEWART,  up«n  the  science  of  feeding  1b  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Us  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  ail  A..grlcultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America,  it  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  tew  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  «*3.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York, 
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Humorous. 

“1  do  "Ot  wish  to  vote,”  8ho  said ; 

“I  hate  this  ruflruKe  rant; 

JJut  I  don’t  want  a  horrid  n.an 
To  toll  me  that  I  shan’t  ” 

—Philadelphia  Hecord. 

“  I  SHOULD  like  to  see  any  man  try  to 
kiss  me.”  “No  doubt;  but  you  shouldn’t 


THE 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES. 

r,4tli  y«ar.  "The  most  complete  FI  I  U/AMnCD  P.  DADDY 
nurseries  on  the  A mr-rfcaii  Continent  ”  LLLlTMliULfi  Ou  DHlin  I 


Selected  varieties  lor  tamily  an 
market,  Ileatly  ‘July 
Descriptive  priced  list  FREE. 
lUtouiit  Hope  KurserieH. 

j  HocHi-:w’ri:R,  is.v. 


LARGEST  I  Soluble  Pacific  Guano 


admit  it,” — Credit  Lout. 

Boston  Gikl:  “Do  you  know,  I  fahney 
Heaven  will  be  much  like  Boston.” 
Chicago  Girl :  “  Why  ?  Because  there 
won’t  be  men  enough  to  go  around  ?  ” — 
Life. 

Thk  other  day  Johnnie  saw  a  branded 
mustang  on  the  street.  “Oh,  mamma,” 
he  shouted,  “just  look  how  they’ve 
gone  and  vaccinated  the  poor  thing.” — 
Harper's  Young  People. 

“  Can  any  little  boy  here,”  asked  the 
visitor,  “give  me  an  example  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  substances  by  heat?”  “I 
can,”  said  Tommy.  “  Our  dog’s  tongue 
is  twicet  as  long  now  as  it  was  last  win¬ 
ter.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Tommy  :  “  Did  you  do  much  fighting 
during  the  war,  pa?”  Pa:  “I  did  my 
share  of  it.  Tommy.”  Tommy  :  “  Did 
you  make  the  enemy  run?”  Pa:  “You’re 
right  I  did.  Tommy.”  Tommy :  “  Did 
they  ketch  you,  pa  ?  ” — Boston  Courier. 

Fair  Maiden:  “How  savagely  that 
cow  looks  at  me  1  ”  Farmer  Hayseed  : 
“  It’s  your  red  parasol,  mum.”  “  Dear 
me  1  I  knew  it  was  a  little  bit  out  of 
fashion,  but  I  didn’t  suppose  a  country 
cow  would  notice  it.” — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Miss  Skkumohus  :  “  I  was  so  disgusted 
to  see  people  take  up  their  ears  of  corn 
in  their  fingers.  I  always  use  a  knife  to 
detach  the  corn  from  the  ear.”  Mrs. 
Homespun :  “  Well,  I  suppose  a  knife 
answers  right  well  where  one  has  no 
teeth.” — BostAjn  Transcript. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Kuhal  Nbw-Tokkkr. 

buy  “direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED-PAINTS 

AtWlIOl.ESALE  I>RICKS,J)eliv«irefl  I’RF.E, 
For  Housfts,  Hams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  S  A  >  K  MUldlcmen’s 
protlts.  lu  use  5 1  yeui-a.  Kndoi-swl  l)y  UraiiKC  &  rarmers 
Alliance.  I/)W  prices  wil  siimnse  you.  Write  for  Kamineu. 
O,  W.  INQEltSOLL,  *Z4  «  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


p.o.  Pox  m 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
CnrKO  price*  Tn  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  <ilub  Agents, 
Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  mldress 
TUB  QRKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vosey  St.,  N.  Y. 


POT-GROWN^^^* 
^Strawberry  Plants. 

Best  varieties.  Large  Plants.  J’erfectly 
rooted.  PKICK  «:J  I'KH  100.  lOO.lKM) 
Currant  Cuttinus,  etc.  Semi  for 
JlluHtrateel  Lint. 

GllKLN’.S  NUIlSEllY  CO.,  Itochester,  N.  I. 


DR1]\K  rUKE  WATEK, 


by  using  tha 
Bucket  I’lmip 
and  Water  Pu. 
rllier. 

PURIFIES  BY 
AERIATION 
Will  not 

Freeze, 
Has  stood  the 
test  at  38  de¬ 
grees  below 
zero.  AlioylO 
years  old  can 
draw  water 
^i»wlth  ease 
^  from  a  50  foot 
\  well  at  til e 
rate  of  10  gal- 
Ions  per  min- 
ute.  It  has  no 
wooden  tub 
W,\  Ing  to  wearoi 
;  decay  and  poh 
yd  lute  the  water. 

Every  huckef 
m/’  goes  downfiiK 
m;  of  air  to  the 
bottom  and 
W,  fills  with  cold 
%■.  water  as  the 
air  escapes. 

Agents  * 
Wanted 
Everywhere' 


«  JPAT  .  • 

,MAY02S. 
,  1886, 


[PURIFIES  BY  AERIATION 
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JBERAL  DISCOUNT.  Send  for  circulars  aiio 
prices  to  Ross  Brothers,  162  Front  St. 
fVorcester,  Mass.,  Wholesale  and  Retat 
dealers  InAgrieullura  Tools  and  Seeds.  ’ 


WATER 


Farmers  Wanted 


Won  Every  Field  Contest 

In  ’91  and  ’92. 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


SIMPLE  in  Construction 
PERFECT  in  Operation. 


HoonesTOWN 


High.  Grade.  Low  Price, 

(JUAKANTEKD 


KKGAHIILKS.S  OF  COST. 


-wr  I3E  E 


Nothing  like  It.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by 


PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  New  York. 


Branch  Ollice:  HOCHBSTKU.  N.  Y. 


CROPS 


Send  for  Pamphlets 
to 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POV/ER  and 
I  PUMP- 

CJPERKINS  ING 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AHD  STEEL 
TOWER.  I’riees  siilisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  bel'oro  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

I‘KKKINH  WIND  .MILL  CO., 
Hf-.  M ImIiiiwuLu.  Did. 
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Mew  Ancle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 


THE  LATEST  PUZZLE-FREE 

How  can  it  wire  fence  .stand  without  posts? 
We  will  .s<!nd  free  lo  any  address,  a  photo  en¬ 
graving  of  a  long  section  of  our  Park  fence, 
confining  live  deer  and  elk,  and  not  a  sign 
of  a  post  to  be  seen.  Everybody  knows  tliat 
the  Pago  has  been  “out  of  sight  of  allcoin- 
ptd'if  ors  for  years,  but  did  not  realize  that  it 
could  i)ose  as  a  “ix).stless’’  fence. 

Send  for  proof. 

FAGS  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


to  use  and  sell  the  Hold  Fust 
Corn  lliiiflcrH.  Thousands  be- 
^  ing  sold.  Liberal  terms.  Ap- 
ply  for  right  in  your  own  ter- 
irilw  rltory.  Goinpleteontlltouly 
costs  6  cents. 

‘/jl  A  TllK  TIE  CO.,  Unadllla.N.  Y. 
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Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  jrut  <lown  from  ISI  to  05  cents  per  rod, 
ccmpleto  with  wire  slay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted 


HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Midi. 

RIGBY  POTATO  DIGGER. 


The  only  successful  Potato  Digger  ever  invented. 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  In  results 
Send  for  circulars,  gh-  ^^.estlmonlals  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  UIGBV  ^^.UHLBIQII,  Uoulton,  Me. 

_ ^ - 


FARM  TOPICS. 


To  Save  Yourg  Clover  . 

Seeding  Land  Especially  for  Meadow..  .  . 

Hl'llng  Potatoes . 

Clearings  Stony  Farm . 

Black  Plantain  on  a  I.awn . 

What  Potato  Blight  Looks  Like . 

Plants  Named . 

Crimson  Clover  In  Tennessee . 

Crimson  Clover  with  Tltoothy . 

Life  on  a  Massachusetts  Farm . 

A  Ride  Over  a  New  England  Ranch . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


8J<iTons  Per  Hour 

of  FOIIN  KNSII.AIJK.’cnt  and  elevated 
to  World’*  Fair  .Silo  with  a 

“SMALLEY”  OUTFIT. 

^  DO  you  FEED  STOCK? 

^  _  \j  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs  or  Poiilf  rj? 
/’V”  »  If  you  do  you  can’t  afford  to  overlook  Eii- 

1:  a slinge  and  dry  fodder  cut- 
//  »  W  t  ting.  50  per  cent. 

I  a — T'l  saved  in  Fodder 

I  ^  c(|ual  ratio 

/  K'tbj  III  pro- 

//  vBUL  It  iliiel.  Catalogues 

//  vSrk  of  Smalley  Gfaids 

I  H  and  our '94  Silo  BfKik 

It"!!  t'i,  /r«r  to  any  address. 

^  SMAl.I.KY  MF4;.  GO., 

niaiiitowoc,  Wls. 

Star  Milk  Cooler 


WILL  cool  milk  evenly 
to  within  two  degrees 
.Of  water  as  fast  as 
milked.  Made  entirely 
I  of  copper,  will  last  a 
^  lifetime.  Used  by  the 
best  Dairymen, 
Creameries. 

Send  for  our  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

Kesponslblo  Agents 
wanted  In  unoccupied 
territory. 


STAR  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Haddonflelil,  N.  J. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  I 
to  8  in, wide — hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Maves 
4.;osl  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  6t 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
gram,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’gfree.  Address 
EMPIUE  MPG.  CO 
Q,ulncy,  Ill. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

Feed  Mills,  SU'el  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Wi,od 

Baws,  Knelnes— .3  to  35  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
8.  14.  ME881NGEU  A  SON,  TATAM  V,  1*A. 


IBCCD^CDJO  Patent  level-tread 

Horse- Power. 

with  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  1 , 2  and  3  Hordes.  Sc 


LifTLE'clANT  Threshing 

Tliroshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feud  and  Ensilage  Ciitters.Feed  Grinders, Ao 
/JJi’f'-'/lA  I'.ll  A  SONS,  tianmliiif,  l‘a.,U.li.  Am 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 


DRAFT, 

^  MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
AND  PERFECT 
»  ill  use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  and  cleans 
It  rearly  for 
A  market 


^  iWarranUd.)^^ 


STEAM  ENGINES 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

for  all  iiuriiosos. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable. 

Saw  fflllls,  Sliiiigle uiid 
Grist  lilllls.  Horse 
Powers,  'I'ritelloia 
Kicgtucs  niid 
Tlire.sliliig  lilucliliics. 

PLOUGHS, 

CULTIVATORS, 

and  Machinery  generally,  a  specialty.  Rond  for  II 
Inst  rated  Catnlogiie.  Addre.ss 
A.  B.  FAICi^l  IIAR  in..  !,1  I  .YORK.  I’ i 


mw  mi  smi  riiii. 

Syracuse,  Sejdernber  (1-13. 

Buildings  Enlarged, 

Grounds  Improved. 
Railroad  Facilities  Increased. 
DAILY  DAIRY  INSTITUTES. 

GRKAT  ATTHACTION8. 

8125,000  Fremlums. 

181,000  Premiums  In  Dairy  IXepartment. 
182,000  Premiums  in  Fruit  Department. 
817,000  I’urses. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  information  address 
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VOL.  LI  1 1.  No. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


mand  for  it.  Heretofore  I  have  been  the  only  one 
raising  it  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  an  excellent  forage 
crop,  especially  during  the  dry  weather  of  August  and 
for  late  fall  feed,  as  it  gives  us  a  large  quantity  of 
succulent  food  on  which  the  sheep  thrive  the  best  of 
anything  we  have  ever  tried  ;  but  people  must  not 
expect  that  rape  will  do  everything  for  the  sheep 
business.  This  alone  will  not  insure  success,  and 
while  it  is  a  satisfactory  adjunct  to  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness,  do  not  lead  people  to  expect  too  much  from  it. 

When  our  turnips  are  gathered,  those  that  are  in¬ 
tended  for  feed  from  the  time  we  take  olT  the  rape 
until  about  Christmas,  are  put  into  the  cellar,  and  the 
others  are  buried  to  be  used  in  the  spring  after  the 
ensilage  is  gone,  and  until  the  sheep  are  turned  on  to 
the  rye  and  grass.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  an  Eng¬ 
lish  make  of  root  pulper,  which  cuts  the  turnips  into 
chunks  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  square  and  the 
size  of  the  turnip  in  length.  This  is  plenty  fine  for 
feeding,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  choking.  In  gath¬ 
ering  the  turnips,  the  small,  imperfect  ones  are  left 
in  the  ground  and  the  sheep  turned  on  to  them  to 
clean  them  up,  which  they  will  do  very  thoroughly 
if  put  there  before  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard.  gko.  e.  hreck. 

^  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


PORTABLE  FENCES  FOR  SHEEP 


A  Wire  Fence  Hurdle. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  portable  fence  for  hur¬ 
dling  sheep,  but  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen  is 
what  is  called  the  Van  Wagoner  fence.  I  have  used 
several  pieces  of  it,  made  20  rods  long,  with  nine 
smooth  No  11  wires,  with  wood  slats  every  three  feet, 
fastened  to  each  wire.  This  fence  is  sold  at  .50  cents 
per  rod,  including  ratchets  for  each  end  for  tighten- 


HOW  TO  MARK  TKMrORAKY  KNCLOSURKS 

Feeding  Sheep  on  Rape. 

The  best  portable  fence  that  I  know  of  is  shown  at 
Pig.  126.  I  believe  that  it  was  first  brought  to  this 
continent  by  Prof.  Brown,  who  used  it  very  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  farm  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  We  have  used  it  for  some  years  on  our  farm 
here,  for  folding  sheep  on  rape,  and  for  making  ram 
and  hog  paddocks.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  end 
supports  should  be  nailed  to  pegs  that  have  been 
driven  into  the  ground.  The  material  used  is  pine 
or  hemlock  one  inch  thick.  Heavier  material  than 
that  makes  heavy  handling.  The  lower  piece  in  the 
panel  is  six  inches  wide  ;  all  others  are  four.  The 
panels  are  12  feet  long  and  three  feet  two  inches  in 
height.  The  standing  pieces  into  which  the  panels  fit  are 
four  feet  high  and  three  feet  four  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  and  the  ends  come  together  so  as  to  form  an 
equilateral  triangle.  The  ends  of  the  panels  fit  into 
notches  in  the  end  pieces.  It  is  very  easy  to  put  the 
fencing  up  or  take  it  down.  The  sides  of  the  notches 
in  the  end  pieces  that  receive  the 
upper  end  of  the  panel  are  fre¬ 
quently  broken  by  rough  carriage  ~  ~ 

from  place  to  place,  but  that  inter¬ 
feres  but  slightly  with  the  stability 
126  shows  the 


j  How  to  Feed  OIF  Rape. 

Various  kinds  of  portable  fences 
are  in  use  for  hurdling  sheep,  but 

I  we  have  never  used  anything  better 
than  that  shown  at  Fig.  126.  Some 
better  kind  may  yet  be  made  of 
wire,  or  of  wire  and  strips  combined; 
but  if  it  has  been  made  hitherto,  I 
have  not  met  with  it.  The  fence 
shown  is  not  costly,  and  is  very  dur¬ 
able.  If  carefully  handled  and 
carefully  stored,  when  not  in  use,  it 
will  last  for  many  years.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  easily  made ;  any  one 
with  the  material  can  make  it  for 
himself,  and  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  other  work  is  not  pressing. 
It  will  be  found  useful  in  winter  in 
making  such  temporary  yards  as 
may  be  required.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  windy  situations  to  drive  a 
stake  into  the  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  head  piece  on  one  side.  These 
stakes  may  be  made  of  one-inch 

_ boards,  and  need  not  be  more  than  15 

inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches 
broad.  They  may  be  driven  into 
the  ground  a  few  inches,  following 
the  slant  of  the  head  piece  in  driving  it.  A  nail  may 
then  be  driven  through  the  stake  into  the  head  piece. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  stake  down  some  of  the  head 
pieces. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  fiocks,  much  depends  on  the 
kind  of  sheep.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  animals  of 
the  breed,  the  fewer  of  them  should  be  together.  I 
would  quite  as  soon  risk  100  Merinos  as  50  Cotswolds 
or  Lincolns  in  one  flock.  It  is  probable  that  better 
results  will  be  obtained  from  fiocks  not  exceeding  the 
numbers  mentioned  than  from  those  which  are  larger, 
but  where  the  pasture  range  is  large,  the  flock  may 
also  be  large.  What  I  mean  is,  that  a  flock  with  a 
wide  range  is  likely  to  be  more  free  from  diseases  than 
one  of  the  same  size  with  a  small  range,  even  though 
the  latter  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  Where  sheep  are  to  be  pastured  on  rape  and 
sent  to  the  shambles,  several  hundred  will  do  well  to¬ 
gether,  providing  the  food  is  abundant.  At  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  we  have  had  600 
to  700  lambs  in  a  pasture  at  one  time. 

In  feeding  off  rape,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  hur 


of  the  fence, 
fence  as  it  appears  when  in  use. 

1  have  seen  as  many  as  500  sheep 
on  one  field  of  rape,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  have  so  many 
together  in  a  field.  Aside  from  any 
other  consideration,  they  are  liable 
to  get  frightened  at  some  time  in 
the  feeding,  and  some  are  likely  to 
be  killed  in  the  stampede  and  crush 
of  such  a  number.  In  making  an 
estimate  of  the  number  to  put  on  a 
given  area,  I  think  it  is  conservative 
to  say  that  an  acre  of  good  rape 
will,  with  some  additional  food  in 
the  way  of  a  small  piece  of  pasture 
and  some  grain,  fatten  10  lambs  in 
two  months.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
a  strip  of  pasture  adjoioing  the 
rape  field  so  that  the  sheep  may 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  they  will  feed 
on  the  rape  for  a  half  hour  or  so  and 
then  graze  in  the  pasture  for  a  time,  MBBHWBI 

and  so  continue  until  cud  chewing 
becomes  imperative.  The  best  grain 
mixture  that  I  have  tried  for  lambs 
when  on  rape,  is  corn  and  oats,  equal  parts  by  weight. 

On  the  field  shown  in  the  foreground.  Fig.  127,  16 
lambs  (eight  shorn  and  the  others  unshorn),  were  fed 
for  25  days  previous  to  November  7,  1893.  They  ate 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  that  time,  together  with 
141  pounds  of  oats  and  85.5  pounds  of  corn.  When 
put  on  the  rape,  they  weighed  a  to’al  of  1,260  pounds, 
and  they  cost  us  33^  cents  per  pound.  When  they 
came  off  they  weighed  1,409  pounds,  and  were  sold 
shortly  afterwards  for  four  cents  per  pound.  The 
eight  that  had  been  shorn  gave  us  30  pounds  of  wool 
(omitting  the  fraction)  and  that  we  sold  for  15  cents 
per  pound  this  summer.  Charging  the  oats  and  corn 
to  the  lambs  at  our  average  market  prices,  we  were 
paid  for  our  rape  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  acre,  and  had 
the  land  in  excellent  condition  for  any  crop.  The 
distribution  of  the  sheep  manure,  the  cleaning  of  the 
land,  and  the  firming  of  a  light  soil,  are  gains  that 
cannot  be  overlooked.  john  a.  cbaig. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  regard  it  as  singular  that  American 
sheep  breeders  do  not  make  greater  use  of  hurdling. 


Hukdlikg  Siieei’  oNrA  Rape  Field.  Fig.  127. 
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dies,  unless  an  even  distribution  of  the  manure  is 
wanted,  and  the  same  is  true  of  turnips,  providinpf 
the  sheep  are  fjiven  time  to  (?lean  all  the  food  before 
the  approach  of  winter.  We  usually  put  the  sheep  on 
rape  when  they  are  not  hungry,  and  leave  them  on  it. 
They  will  usually  make  clean  work  of  it,  and  without 
any  waste.  But  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  grass 
pasture  near  by,  into  which  they  may  go  at  will. 
They  seem  to  crave  some  pasture,  even  when  the  rape 
is  sown  so  abundantly,  on  the  principle,  it  may  be, 
that  the  system  asks  for  a  variety  of  food.  We  may 
imagine  some  objections  to  such  a  course,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  less  even  distribution  of  the  manure  than 
would  be  secured  by  hurdling ;  but  the  disadvantage 
resulting  is  not  enough  to  counterbalance  the  greater 
cost  of  the  hurdling  system.  For  soiling  sheep  in 
summer,  hurdles  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  hur¬ 
dles  may  be  moved  from  time  to  time  to  bring  them 
near  to  the  crop  cut  and  fed  to  them.  Movable  racks 
will,  of  course,  be  required  in  which  to  place  the  food. 
The  sheep  should  be  kept  in  these  enclosures  only 
when  the  sun  is  not  warm.  In  the  hot  portion  of  the 
day,  they  should  have  access  to  a  grass  paddock  or 
field  with  ample  shade.  [pkof.J  thos.  shaw. 

Guelph,  Canada. 

A  Light  Wooden  Fence. 

I  have  never  raised  field  crops  of  rape  or  turnips, 
but  only  small  patches  for  feeding  a  few  show  sheep, 
and  have  not  always  been  successful.  Insects  and 
droughts  have  frequently  spoiled  the  crops.  I  use  a 
light,  portable  fence  (which  we  call  sheep  hurdle)  for 
dividing  fields  or  keeping  different  lots  of  sheep  apart, 
and  find  it  very  handy.  I  make  the  hurdles  of  1  by  4- 
inch  dressed  pine  boards,  nailed  six  inches  apart  to 
IK  hy  2-inch  oak  posts.  It  is  made  four  boards  high 
and  12  feet  long.  The  posts  extend  six  inches  below 
the  boards  and  are  sharpened  ;  also  six  inches  above 
the  boards,  so  that  they  may  be  ham¬ 
mered  without  injuring  the  boards.  An 
upright  strip  is  nailed  across  the  hurdle 
at  the  middle,  and  braces  fit  in  from 
the  bottom  at  the  end  posts  to  the  top 
at  the  middle  strip.  If  made  of  good, 
clear  stuff,  and  well  put  together,  this 
makes  a  hurdle  strong  enough  for  sheep, 
and  light  enough  to  be  easily  moved. 

In  setting  the  hurdles,  I  tie  them  at  each 
end  with  small  rope  or  strong  twine,  to 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  and  settle 
the  pointed  posts  in  the  ground  enough 
to  stiffen  the  fence.  I  do  not  aim  to 
keep  more  than  100  sheep  together,  but 
for  convenience  sometimes  keep  200  in 
one  flock  ;  smaller  flocks  do  better. 

Middletov9n,  Ohio.  w.  A.  SHAFOit. 


COLORADO  BEEFMAKING. 

ALFALFA  AND  SUGAR  REKTS. 

The  Colorado  beef  steer  is  a  product 
of  evolutionary  development.  Year  by 
year  his  horns  have  been  growing 
shorter,  year  by  year  his  legs  are  be¬ 
coming  less  elongated,  his  hips  are 
broader,  his  brisket  fuller  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  corporosity  more  capacious.  He  is  growing 
away  from  his  speedy  built  predecessors,  whose 
agility  came  in  good  requisition  in  chasing  down 
that  one  proverbial  spire  of  grass  which,  as  yet, 
had  not  been  replaced  by  two.  On  one  side  his  pedi¬ 
gree  traces  to  the  long-horned,  woolly  Texan  ;  on  the 
other  to  the  Durham,  Boiled  Angus,  Galloway,  Devon 
or  Hereford,  or  to  a  mixture  of  two  or  more.  His  an¬ 
cestry  is  various  ;  but  he  is  no  would-be  aristocrat, 
and  doesn’t  care.  He  inhabits  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  yet  unfenced  plains  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life,  perhaps  spending  the  winters, 
if  feed  is  short,  in  some  corn-stalk  or  grain  stubble 
field  with  access  to  straw  stacks.  He  may  get  a  little 
hay  if  his  ribs  show  too  plainly.  The  mountain  sec¬ 
tions,  which  receive  more  rain,  hence  produce  more 
grass,  and  are  also  better  watered  and  sheltered,  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  specimens. 

The  third  or  fourth  fall  of  his  life  usually  ends  his 
pastoral  wanderings.  If  he  weighs  1,000  pounds,  he 
usually  sells  to  the  farmer  for  $25,  sometimes  a  trifle 
more,  rarely  a  little  less.  Ordinarily  he  changes  to 
the  farmer  about  October  1,  and  stops  on  good  after- 
math  pasture  for  a  month.  Sometimes  the  green,  suc¬ 
culent  fourth  growth  of  Alfalfa  is  a  little  too  easily 
obtainable,  and  he  ends  his  career  ingloriously,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  his  new  owner,  who  “didn’t  know 
it  was  loaded.”  Feeding  usually  begins  about  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  When  the  whole  crop  of  hay  is  to  be  turned 
into  beef,  the  third  crop,  having  less  substance  than 
the  others,  is  fed  first  while  the  weather  is  warm. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  have  two  or  more  yards, 
so  that  the  more  timid  cattle  may  be  separated  from 
the  others.  Especially  is  this  to  be  recommended 
when  the  bunch  contains  hornless  cattle.  It  has  been 


proved  by  abundant  evidence  that  cattle  confined  in 
comfortable,  spacious  yards,  which  are  well  protected 
from  winds  and  shedded  jn  the  north  and  west  sides, 
do  better  and  produce  a  more  satisfactory  gain  than 
if  allowed  to  run  about  the  fields  during  the  day. 
Water  should  be  in  the  yards  and  accessible  at  all 
times. 

Well-cured  corn  stalks  and  third  cutting  Alfalfa, 
make  a  good  starter,  and  the  steers, «though  wild  at 
first,  soon  become  docile  if  handled  with  quiet  kind¬ 
ness.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  yarding,  the 
cattle  will  barely  hold  their  weight,  but  after  this 
they  gradually  settle  down  to  business.  If  fed  Alfalfa 
that  has  been  properly  cured,  retaining  its  full  feeding 
value,  a  well  selected,  well  handled  bunch  of  steers 
should  average  IK  pound  gain  per  day  for  three  or 
four  months.  If  fed  Alfalfa  alone,  they  will  eat  and 
waste  about  50  pounds  each  per  day,  or  2K  tons  in  100 
days.  After  February  1,  such  steers  seldom  sell  for 
less  than  $3.40  per  100  pounds.  We  have  then  1,150 
pounds  of  beef  at  $3.40,  or  $39.10,  less  $25  the  cost  of 
steer,  leaving $14.10  to  pay  for  2K  tons  of  Alfalfa  or 
$5  04  per  ton.  Thus  one  acre  of  Alfalfa,  producing 
four  tons  per  year,  returns  in  cash  $22  56,  not  estimat¬ 
ing  the  manure  from  the  pens  which,  if  handled  in¬ 
telligently,  will  swell  the  profit  considerably. 

It  is  becoming  a  custom  with  some  feeders  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  Alfalfa  with  a  few  pounds  of  corn,  thus 
making  a  better  balanced  ration.  This  saves  a  little 
hay,  and  produces  a  little  better  beef,  but,  with  corn 
chop  at  80  cents  it  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  profit.  Thirty  pounds  of  Alfalfa  and  30  to  40 
pounds  of  sugar  beets,  make  a  fairly  well  balanced 
ration  and  one  that  is  now  attracting  considerable 
attention.  It  is  reported  that  on  one  farm  near  Denver 
last  fall,  a  bunch  of  1,400-pound  steers  fed  on  Alfalfa 
and  sugar  beets  made  an  average  gain  daring  100  days 


of  three  pounds  per  day  per  head.  I  understand  this 
to  be  well  authenticated.  With  our  cheap  albuminoids 
in  the  Alfalfa  plant,  we  need  some  other  product  rich 
in  carbohydrates,  which  can  be  raised  with  profit. 
Corn  is  not  the  desired  crop  in  northern  Colorado.  It 
fairly  fills  the  bill  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
often  yielding  40  or  even  50  bushels  per  acre.  Perhaps 
we  may  yet  find  the  sugar  beet  to  be,  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  growing  and  handling,  the  much 
sought  “  nigh  horse”  to  make  a  team  in  which 
Alfalfa  is  such  a  stanch  “  off  wheeler.” 

FRANK  L.  WATROUS. 


STACK-FRAME  FOR  CURING  COW-PEA  HAY. 

The  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  has  made  many 
experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  cow-pea  hay  for 
forage.  The  value  of  this  forage  when  well  cured, 
has  been  easily  recognized ;  but  it  has  always  been 
difficult  to  dry  the  vines  by  ordinary  methods.  Field 
curing  requires  several  days  and  with  the  chances  of 
ordinary  weather  this  means  damage  to  the  vines,  and 
loss  of  pods.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  station 
devised  the  plan  of  stack  curing,  illustrated  at  Fig. 
128.  We  are  enabled  to  print  it  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  station.  The  construction  is  easily  explained 
by  the  picture.  Two  poles  are  driven  into  the  ground 
the  desired  length  apart.  To  these,  five  horizontal 
planks  are  spiked  as  shown  in  the  figure  and  at  each 
end,  two  2x4  strips  are  nailed  for  supports.  To  fill 
the  stack  they  begin  at  the  bottom  and  throw  in  hay 
enough  to  fill  up  to  the  top  of  the  first  plank.  Rails 
or  poles  are  then  laid  along  from  one  end  to  the  other 
so  as  to  form  a  second  floor.  More  hay  is  put  on  this, 
then  more  rails  or  poles  and  so  on  until  the  stack  is 


filled.  The  whole  thing  is  covered  with  weeds,  straw, 
canvas  cloth  or  a  permanent  roof  of  boards.  The 
result  is  that  the  vines  cure  perfectly  as  there  is  ample 
ventilation  and  no  chance  for  the  hay  to  spoil.  In 
taking  out  the  hay  we  are  told  to  begin  with  the  lower 
floor  and  take  out  from  the  bottom  thus  leaving  the 
top  for  protection  till  the  last. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PURE  BLOOD. 

One  great  money  loss  on  the  farm  comes  from  not 
using  pure  blood  in  the  males  used  for  breeding  ;  the 
absence  of  this  pure  blood  always  means  the  absence 
of  the  most  profit.  It  is  very  hard  for  some  farmers 
to  realize  this  fact,  and  they  go  on  year  after  year 
breeding  to  the  male  that  costs  the  least  for  service — 
if  they  hire  him — or  the  scrub  they  have  grown  at 
home,  I  have  seen  the  value  of  pure  blood  in  the 
male  in  all  the  kinds  of  stock  I  have  handled,  but  in 
none  more  than  in  dairy  cows.  One  of  the  farms 
across  the  road  from  mine  was  formerly  run  as  a  milk 
dairy  to  supply  milk  to  the  largest  hotel  in  Baltimore  ; 
the  manager  of  the  hotel  was  also  manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  farm.  The  cows  were  bought  of  the 
dealers,  and  were  of  very  ordinary  appearance,  the 
method  of  management  being  to  buy  fresh  cows,  milk 
them  so  long  as  they  gave  a  fair  yield,  then  send  them 
to  the  dealers  and  get  fresh  ones  to  take  their  places. 
With  very  liberal  feeding,  the  milk  was  up  to  the 
average  of  city  milk,  perhaps  a  little  above  it  because 
the  treatment  of  the  cows  was  so  good.  The  manager 
of  this  dairy  bought  a  registered  Jersey  bull  and, 
among  other  cows,  he  was  bred  to  a  brindle  mulley  a 
cow  of  the  pure  scrub  class  that  gave  a  good  yield  of 
milk  which  was,  according  to  the  overseer  of  the  farm, 
“  as  blue  as  the  sky.”  The  calf  this  cow  dropped 
proved  to  be  a  heifer,  and  the  manager  gave  it  to  the 
overseer  who  raised  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  cows 
of  which  I  know.  Her  owner  says  she 
will  make  12  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
she  is  a  persistent  milker,  and  keeps 
up  a  very  even  flow.  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  first  cross  showed  very  clearly 
the  value  of  pure  blood  in  the  male. 

In  my  own  herd,  when  it  was  averag¬ 
ing  300  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  there 
were  in  it  nearly  as  many  grade  as 
purebred  Jerseys';  but  these  were  high 
grades,  and  so  more  certain  to  show  the 
effect  of  pure  blood.  With  such  evidence 
as  this — and  every  farmer  can  find  just 
as  strong,  if  not  stronger — it  does  seem 
strange  that  so  many  will  go  on  in  the 
old  rut  breeding  to  scrub  males.  In  these 
times,  purebred  males  of  all  the  kinds  of 
stock  kept  for  profit  on  the  farm,  can 
be  purchased  for  a  tithe  of  what  they 
are  worth  for  grading  up  common  stock. 
Breeders  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  are 
nearly  always  overstocked  with  bull 
calves  which  they  would  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  very  low  prices,  but  the  veal 
butchers  are  their  largest  customers, 
while  farmers  living  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  are  keeping  dairies  that  average 
3,000  pounds  of  milk  or  125  pounds  of 
butter.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  complain  that 
“  dairying  doesn’t  pay  ”  ? 

Once  in  awhile  a  farmer  does  awake  to  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  something  in  this  “  fancy  stock,”  and, 
without  considering  the  matter  any  further,  goes  off 
and  buys  a  Holstein  bull  to  grade  up  his  butter  herd. 
It  is  as  hard  to  teach  some  men  that  purebred  stock  is 
special-purpose  stock,  as  it  is  to  teach  them  that  pure¬ 
bred  stock  is  far  superior  to  common  stock  in  every 
particular.  But  when  you  see  a  farmer  who  begins  to 
read  and  think  about  the  matter  and  then,  say,  buys 
a  J  ersey  bull  to  improve  his  stock  for  buttermaking, 
you  will  see  a  man  who  is  starting  right,  and  you  will 
hear  from  him  later  on  as  a  prosperous  dairyman. 

The  Special-Purpose  Man. — We  read  a  good  deal 
about  the  special-purpose  cow,  horse,  or  other  kind  of 
stock,  but  the  special-purpose  animal,  to  do  its  best, 
must  be  owned  by  a  special-purpose  man.  The  man  who 
starts  right  by  buying  a  special-purpose  bull  to  grade 
up  his  herd  of  common  cows,  will  soon  become  alive 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of 
science  put  into  that  bull  by  breeders  who,  for  many 
years,  have  been  perfecting  the  breed.  He  will  find 
that  the  calves  sired  by  that  bull  will,  when  they  be¬ 
come  cows,  eat  more  feed,  richer  feed,  than  common 
cows,  and  that  they  will  put  a  far  greater  per  cent  of 
the  feed  into  profitable  milk.  This  man  will  improve 
in  his  feeding  and  in  every  part  of  his  dairying  ;  he 
will  become  a  special-purpose  man  or,  I  should  say, 
he  will  develop  his  special-purpose  qualities,  for  we 
are  all  born  with  special-purpose  proclivities,  but  so 
few  of  us  cultivate  them — it  is  so  easy  to  go  in  the  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  ruts  with  the  crowd. 

But  the  man  will  not  stop  his  improvement  with  the 


horse  manure  was  shipped,  the  i.itrogen  alone  of 
which  cost  $127,500  ;  and  this  does  not  represent  one- 
third  of  the  total  cash  expenditure  for  nitrogen  in 
these  counties.  The  point  is  that  the  nitrogen  in  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  just  as  good  as  that  in  the  manure,  and 
may  be  had  at  a  mere  nominal  expense  of  time  and 
labor.  There  is  no  time  for  details  here,  as  to  how 
this  clover  may  be  utilized  and  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  rotations,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  this  Crim¬ 
son  clover  offers  the  farmer  a  chance  to  cut  down  his 
immense  bills  for  manure.  The  possibilities  are  per¬ 
fectly  sure  in  this  case. 

As  Stock  Food  — In  most  situations.  Crimson  clover 
is  too  valuable  as  a  stock  food  to  be  used  directly  as 
manure.  Its  feeding  value  should  be  utilized  also. 
As  pasture  it  is  much  earlier  than  Red  clover  or  the 
grasses.  When  pastured  early  in  the  spring  and 
plowed  under  later  for  corn,  the  farmer  will  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  clover  and  if  he  will  use  on  the 
corn  muriate  of  potash  and  some  form  of  phosphoric 
acid,  he  may  continue  to  grow  corn  and  clover  on  the 
same  ground  year  after  year — with  the  soil  improving 
all  the  time. 

As  a  soiling  crop,  when  in  bloom,  the  Crimson  clover 
will  give  excellent  results  Prof.  Voorhees  suggests  a 


dairy  ;  he  will  find  that  in  every  department  of  farm¬ 
ing  there  is  a  loud  call  for  special-purpose  work,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  lot  of  thinking,  and  in  a  few  years  the  farm 
will  show  everywhere  that  the  man  at  the  bead  is  one 
who  thinks  as  well  as  works. 

In  selecting  a  male  for  breeding  purposes,  I  would 
always  get  one  that  showed  his  sex  strongly  in 
his  outward  appearance  ;  I  wouldn’t  buy  a  bull,  for 
example,  that  had  a  slim  neck  and  a  cowy,  mild- 
looking  head  on  the  end  of  it.  The  pedigree  is  im¬ 
portant,  as,  given  a  good  milk  or  butter  pedigree  for 
several  generations  back,  we  are  the  surer  of  getting 
the  prepotency  that  will  transmit  this  heredity  to  the 
offspring.  The  color  doesn’t  count,  only  I  wouldn’t 
buy  a  spotted  Berkshire  boar,  a  red  and  white  Hol¬ 
stein,  or  a  Jersey  that  didn’t  carry  the  Jersey  color. 
As  for  breed,  what  I  have  already  said  will  be  su^- 
cient,  so  far  as  dairy  cattle  go ;  the  special-purpose 
idea  should  be  carried  out  no  matter  what  the  kind 
of  stock  may  be.  First,  determine  what  you  intend  to 
breed  for,  then  buy  a  male  that  comes  up  to  your  ideas. 
Get  a  “  business  ”  male.  That  little  book,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen,  shows  what  can  be  done  with  special-pur¬ 
pose  hens;  would  any  one  of  those  men  who  gave  their 
experience  in  that  book  have  been  successful  if  they 
had  kept  scrub  stock  ?  No.  They  are 
all  special-purpose  men  making  money 

with  special-purpose  hens.  From  the  p= - 

hen  to  the  horse  the  same  principle 

governs  ;  breed  for  an  object,  a  special 

object,  and  then  if  you  fail,  it  will  not  -  - 

be  because  you  had  special-purpose 

stock,  but  because  the  special-purpose 

stock  was  owned  by  a  general-purpose 

CROSBY. 


clay  upland.  I  got  a  fine  stand  ;  the  clover  stood  the 
winter  which  was,  in  the  latter  part,  remarkably 
severe,  and  April  1  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
Medium  clover,  just  across  the  fence,  that  was  sown 
six  months  before.  I  did  not  pasture  any.  The  Crimson 
clover  and  oats  grew  together  well  and  the  first  week 
in  May  were  cut  for  hay.  It  was  as  good  a  mixture 
of  as  fine  hay  as  1  ever  saw,  and  gave  a  good  yield,  but 
not  so  heavy  as  the  Medium  clover  cut  six  weeks 
later.  There  was  not  a  weed  in  it,  while  the  Medium 
clover  and  Timothy  meadows  were  foul  with  weeds. 
When  cut  for  hay,  the  clover  was  14  to  lO  inches  high, 
and  the  oats  were  heading  at  about  two  feet  high.  I 
never  saw  nicer  or  cleaner  hay. 

The  Crimson  clover  was  quite  a  curiosity  to  our 
people  with  its  dense  mass  of  rich  crimson  flowers, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  good  for  bees,  for  thousands  of 
the  busy  little  workers  swarmed  in  it  every  day  for 
about  three  weeks  while  they  paid  no  attention  to 
Medium  clover  blooming  just  across  the  fence.  Some 
of  the  Crimson  clover  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed, 
but  it  was  found  very  hard  to  save  it  as  it  shatters  off 
the  head  so  badly.  The  heads  were  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  are  very  productive  of  seed,  but  the 
shattering  is  a  great  fault.  I  pulled  up  one  stool  and 
found  6G  good  heads.  On  rubbing 
out  one  head  in  my  hand  I  counted  73 

-  matured  seeds,  thus  making  a  yield 

of  from  4,000  to  5,000  seeds  from  one. 

I  cannot  say  how  it  will  stand  graz¬ 
ing  or  how  it  will  recuperate  after 
being  grazed  down.  I  find  that  Crim¬ 
son  clover  with  winter  oats  makes  a 
fine  hay  early,  or  will  furnish  a  good 
coat  of  green  manure  if  turned  under 
the  first  of  May  in  time  to  plant  a  crop 
of  corn.  It  should  be  sown  here  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  August,  and 
will  mature  seed  the  first  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  objections  I  find  are,  1,  it  will 
last  but  one  year;  2,  the  ground  should 
be  made  smooth  so  the  mower  can  run 
close  to  the  surface,  as  the  clover  does 
not  grow  here  more  than  16  inches 
high  ;  3,  as  a  seed  crop  I  think  it  will 
be  hard  to  save  when  ripe  because  it 
shells  off  so  easily  that  the  loss  will 
be  heavy.  For  grazing  purposes,  it 
may  be  sown  on  top  of  the  ground  in 
July  or  August,  in  corn  fields,  and 
make  a  good  growth  by  Christmas.  It 
need  not  be  harrowed  in.  There  are 
July  18,  thousands  of  healthy 


man. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


ITS  VALUK  CLEARLY  POINTED  OUT. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  bulletins 
ever  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Station 
is  No.  100  on  Crimson  clover.  Director 
Voorhees  has  always  been  interested  in 
this  plant,  and  has  always  believed  in 
its  value  for  New  Jersey  farming,  and 
set  about  proving  its  value  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  and  scientidc  way.  It 
was  sown  on  three  different  farms  with 
differing  soils,  and  carefully  sampled 
and  analyzed  at  four  different  stages 
of  growth,  viz.,  the  latter  part  of  April, 
early  in  May,  when  the  plant  was  in 
bloom,  and  when  fully  matured.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  learn  when  the 
plants  were  at  their  best  so  far  as  the 
feeding  value  and  amount  of  nitrogen 
are  concerned,  and  also  to  determine 
the  value  of  Crimson  clover  for  pasture, 
soiling  or  green  manure.  As  a  result 
of  these  studies.  Prof.  Voorhees  con¬ 
cludes  : 

1.  That  It  will  grow  In  any  part  of  New  Jeraey, 
and  that  It  is  quite  as  hardy  aa  the  common  Red 
yarlety. 

2.  That  when  aeeded  between  July  16  and  Sep- 
tember  15,  it  will  mature  from  three  to  four  weeka 
earlier  than  Red  cloyer. 

8.  That  Blnce  it  la  an  annual  plant,  and  dlfTera 
from  other  clovera  in  its  time  of  growth  and  de- 
yelopment,  it  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a  aubatitate 
for  them. 

4.  That  the  quality  of  the  fodder  and  hay  la  an- 
perlor  to  that  of  Red  cloyer.  | 

The  plant  shown  at  Fig.  129  was  i 

pulled  up  April  24.  It  shows  the  stool-  - - 

ing  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  also 
the  root  formation.  This  single  plant 
had  86  branches.  The  experiment  crops 
were  plowed  under  for  corn,  turned  in  on  a  peach 
orchard,  and  fed  as  a  soiling  crop  for  cows.  For  these 
purposes,  the  clover  served  admirably  and  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success. 

Those  who  desire  all  the  details  of  the  experiment 
are  referred  to  the  bulletin.  We  have  space  here  for 
but  a  few  more  important  features  to  emphasize  what 
has  already  been  said  about  this  remarkable  plant. 

As  A  Green  Manure. — Crimson  clover  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  use,  as  it  grows  in  such  a  way  that  it 
interferes  with  no  other  crop.  When  sowed  among 
the  corn  or  in  tomatoes  or  after  potatoes,  it  grows  so 
as  to  provide  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  by 
the  next  spring.  One  acre  of  the  clover  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  yielded  May  31,  6,997  pounds  of  organic  matter, 
212  pounds  of  nitrogen,  52  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  186  H  pounds  of  potash.  This  amount  was  found 
in  the  tops,  stubble  and  roots.  The  nitrogen  alone  is 
more  than  equal  to  that  found  in  20  tons  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  could  not  be  bought  for  $30.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  April  24  and  after,  the  plants  were, 
of  course,  smaller  and  contained  less  nitrogen,  still  at 
any  period  it  provided  a  large  amount  of  fertility,  and 
far  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  labor  and  seed.  In  four 
counties  of  southern  New  Jersey,  over  85,000  tons  of 


now, 

looking  plants  where  it  was  allowed 
to  mature  seed,  of  its  own  seeding  with¬ 
out  any  other  preparation.  I  believe 
Crimson  clover  will  fill  a  useful  place 
in  our  Southern  farming. 

Maury  Co.,  Tenn.  j.  n.  meronky. 


CALIFORNIA  THROUGH  EASTERN 
SPECTACLES. 

THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRIES. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fertile  and 
desirable  lands  of  this  State,  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  three  valleys  and  the  foot¬ 
hills  which  encompass  them.  They  all 
have  their  beginnings  at  or  near  San 
Francisco,  and  radiate  like  the  spokes 

-  in  %  wheel ;  Santa  Clara,  the  smaller, 

reaches  off  to  the  southwest  just  be¬ 
hind  a  low  range  of  mountains ;  the 
Sacramento  extends  to  the  northward 
for  100  miles  and  embraces  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  and  its  tributaries,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  30  miles.  A  part  of  these  lands  are 
subject  to  overflow,  especially  those  lands  along  the 
Feather  River,  and  dykes  from  10  to  20  feet  high  have 
been  erected  for  30  miles,  by  the  farmers,  to  prevent 
the  sliken,  the  product  of  hydraulic  mining,  from 
covering  and  destroying  their  farms.  The  San 
Joaquin,  the  hottest  and  driest  of  the  three  valleys, 
stretches  off  to  the  southward,  well  into  the  rainless 
belt  where  agriculture  can  only  he  carried  on  by  irriga¬ 
tion.  In  the  north  end  of  this  valley,  as  well  as  in  the 
two  first  mentioned,  fruit  trees  find  sufficient  moisture 
and  food  in  the  six  rainless  months,  in  the  deep  reten¬ 
tive  soil  not  only  to  leaf  and  blossom,  but  to  perfeet 
fruit  and  fruit  buds  for  the  coming  year.  In  fact,  a  rain 
in  June  or  July  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  injures 
hay,  grain,  pastures  and  fruit  seriously.  The  cherry 
harvest  is  just  now  at  its  hei{/ht.  The  unexpected 
rains  which  have  fallen  in  the  last  10  days  have  pro¬ 
duced  rot,  and  so  softened  the  fruit  that  it  will  not 
“stand  up”  during  a  long  journey,  so  that  much  of  it 
has  had  to  find  a  nearby  market  by  express.  Fifty 
c^nts  for  a  lO-pound  package  to  Denver,  makes  a  large 
demand  on  the  profits. 


Plant  of  Crimson  Clover  Taken  April  24.  Fie.  129. 


daily  ration  of  50  to  75  pounds  of  green  clover  and 
eight  pounds  of  corn  meal.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
anything  cheaper  than  this,  considering  the  way  the 
Crimson  clover  is  grown,  or  of  anything  that  will 
come  closer  to  first-class  pasture.  Prof.  Voorhees  con¬ 
cludes  from  his  experiments  that  one  acre  of  Crimson 
clover  in  bloom  will  provide  food  for  10  cows  in  full 
flow  of  milk  for  20  days — worth,  at  present  feed  prices, 
at  least  $25.  Well  cured  hay  from  this  plant  shows 
better  composition  and  digestibility  than  that  made 
from  Red  clover. 

This  bulletin  adds  to  the  already  strong  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  plant.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  fact 
emphasized  that  many  failures  have  been  due  to  the 
use  of  poor,  imported  seed.  There  is  no  question  that 
an  experiment  with  this  new  clover  will  prove  profit¬ 
able  to  any  farmer  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  time 
has  come  for  sowing  it  in  the  corn  or  tomato  fields. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  30,  asks  information  from  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States  in  re¬ 
gard  to  experiments  with  Crimson  clover.  I  procured 
some  seed  last  summer,  and  sowed  it  August  11  last  in 
connection  with  Virginia  Winter  Turf  oats  on  medium 
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August'  4 


The  question  is  not  how,  or  how  much,  fruit  can  be 
produced  in  these  great  valleys  ;  for  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  which  are  so  superior  to  any  which  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country,  make  it  evident 
that  the  orchardists  have  learned  how.  A  very  little 
computation  reveals  the  fact  that  cne-half  of  the  land 
suited  to  fruit  in  these  great  ancient  ocean  beds,  would 
suffice  to  produce  all  the  fruit  of  the  kinds  now  raised, 
to  furnish  a  liberal  supply  for  the  entire  civilized 
world.  The  great  unsolved  question  is,  where  can  a 
market  be  found,  and  how  can  it  be  reached,  without 
losing  the  value  of  the  fruit  in  transportation  charges? 
A  fruit  car  to  Chicago  costs  $300;  ice  and  other  charges, 
from  $100  to  $125.  If  the  car  is  well  cared  for  and 
gets  through  in  six  days,  all  is  well ;  but  when  it  is 
en  route  10  to  14  days,  the  chances  are  that  the  fruit 
will  not  pay  for  the  transportation,  notwithstanding 
the  car  may  have  started  with  1,200  boxes  of  20  pounds 
each,  of  as  fine  cherries  as  can  be  produced.  One  man 
received  $17,000  last  year  for  the  fruit  sent  to  Chicago; 
he  paid  the  railroads  $13,000  of  it  for  carrying  the 
fruit.  Out  of  the  remainder  must  come  the  commis¬ 
sion,  the  boxes,  the  cost  of  picking,  packing  and  de¬ 
livery  at  the  car.  How  much  did  he  receive  for  the 
fruit  ?  All  did  not  fare  so  badly,  but  I  instance  this 
as  one  of  the  possibilities  of  fruit  raising  in  California. 

Those  who  dry  their  fruit — prunes,  peaches  and 
grapee — are  doing  a  safer  business,  and  seldom  fail  to 
realize  fair  returns. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  trees 
now  set  are  in  full  bearing.  Fifteen  thousand  car¬ 
loads  of  green  and  dried  fruits  sent  East  last  year  ap¬ 
peared  to  fill  the  demand.  In  four  years,  there  will 
be  60,000  car-loads  to  send.  I  have  these  figures  from 
a  conservative  nurseryman  and  orchardist.  If  the 
fruit  could  reach  the  East  quickly  and  cheaply,  the 
consumption  would  be  largely  increased,  but  the  rail¬ 
roads  say  that  they  are  now  doing  the  work  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  be  done  without  loss. 

The  newcomer  would  better  rent  an  orchard  at  first, 
as  the  outlay  necessary  to  bring  one  into  bearing  is 
large.  The  following  figures  are  largely  from  my 
friend’s  books,  only  a  few  of  them  being  founded  on 
estimates ; 


100  acres  of  land . t7,500 

Trees,  preparing;  ground  and  culture  flrst  jear .  1.750 

Care  and  culture  second  rear .  500 

Care  and  trimming  third  year .  1,000 

Picking  fruit,  care,  fourth  year .  5.000 

Interest  and  taxes  four  years .  5,000 

Total . $20,750 

Fruit  the  fourth  year . 110.000 

Balance . $10,750 

Interest  on  above  the  fifth  year .  752 

Taxes— trees  are  taxed .  400 

Picking  and  care  .  5,000 

Total  . $16  902 

Fruit  the  fifth  year . $12,500 

Balance  end  fifth  year . $4,402 

Interest .  308 

Taxes .  400 

Care  and  picking .  6,000 

Total .  $10,110 

Fruit  sixth  year . $12,500 

Credit  balance .  $2,S90 


As  yet  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  living  of  the 
proprietor  for  the  six  years  ;  he  has  really  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  credit  balance,  but  be  has  an  orchard  if 
all  has  gone  well,  and  the  prices  of  the  last  few  years 
are  maintained,  worth  $50,000,  or  at  least  it  will  easily 
rent  for  10  per  cent  on  that  amount.  Forty  acres  of 
peaches — dried — from  trees  five  years  from  setting, 
brought  last  year,  according  to  my  friend’s  bank  book, 
$4,785.07,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  interval 
between  the  rows  had  been  used  to  raise  a  row  of 
nursery  trees,  which  had  materially  interfered  with 
the  growth  of  the  bearing  trees. 

All  trees  are  inclined  to  overbear  in  this  valley  ;  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  peaches  were  being  stripped 
from  the  trees  as  I  passed  through  the  orchards,  by 
Japs,  who  I  find  are  much  preferred  to  Chinamen. 
Fourteen  to  twenty  trees  are  all  one  man  can  get 
through  with  in  10  hours.  It  is  the  American  story 
over  again.  Too  much  !  Too  much  !  When  will  the 
time  come  when  an  “overment”  will  not  be  ever 
present  in  the  principal  food  products,  so  that  econ¬ 
omy  and  thrift  may  take  the  place  of  careless,  igno¬ 
rant  squandering,  that  we  may  learn  again  the  lesson 
exemplified  by  our  sturdy  New  England  ancestors : 
“  Waste  not,  want  not !”  [pkof.]  i.  p.  koberts. 


PROPAGATING  FRUIT  IN  TEXAS. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  apples  is  to  use  a  long 
six  to  nine-inch  scion  of  vigorous  growth,  from  a 
healthy  bearing  tree,  grafted  upon  a  two-inch  piece  of 
healthy  root,  preferably  of  the  same  variety,  if  to  be 
had;  if  not,  then  of  thrifty  seedlings.  The  second  cut 
from  the  collar  is  preferred,  as  the  first  is  more  likely 
continually  to  throw  up  sprouts  about  the  base  of  the 
tree,  which  take  some  nourishment  from  the  tree,  and 
entail  perpetual  labor  in  “sprouting”  the  trees,  or 
else  are  an  eyesore  in  the  orchard. 

The  above  is  based  upon  the  principle  in  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  plant  growth,  especially  in  tree  growth,  with 
few  exceptions,  that  the  tree  su.ceeds  better  upon  its 
own  root  than  upon  any  other,  unless  some  disease — 


fungous  or  insect  in  the  soil — does  not  prey  upon  its 
own  root  more  than  upon  a  congenial  stock  used. 
Then,  to  succeed,  a  resistant  root  to  the  disease,  such 
as  American  grape  roots  as  stock  for  Vinifera  kinds, 
are  used  to  resist  phylloxera.  Hence,  in  the  apple,  at 
least,  that  method  which  puts  it  upon  its  own  root  in 
a  healthy  condition  in  the  least  time,  is  the  best ;  and 
that  method  is  the  long  scion  on  a  short  piece  of  a 
healthy  root,  as  a  foster  root,  until  the  scion  throws 
out  roots  of  its  own.  The  graft  should  be  set  deeply. 

If  apple  trees  could  be  readily  grown  from  cuttings, 
no  one  would  be  found  grafting  them,  as  all  regard 
such  as  better  than  grafted  trees,  and  the  grafted  bet¬ 
ter  than  budded,  as  the  budded  stock  suckers  out¬ 
rageously  in  the  apple.  The  same  principle  holds  in 
the  pear,  but  as  the  French  pears  generally  are  grown 
from  grafts  with  considerable  difficulty,  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  oftener  budded.  In  that  case  they  should  be 
budded  low  down  on  the  collar,  even  at  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  But  where  the  pear  can  be  grown 
from  cuttings,  as  the  Le  Conte  and  Keiffer  in  the  Gulf 
coast  region,  it  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  grafted  or 
budded  trees,  as  any  one  will  find  by  communicating 
with  the  orchardists  of  southern  Georgia  and  Texas. 
But  away  from  the  constantly  moist  Gulf  breeze,  these 
pears  cannot  be  readily  grown  from  cuttings. 

The  stone  fruits,  budded  upon  peach  or  Mariana 
plum  stocks,  as  is  the  almost  general  practice,  quickly 
unite  and  thrive  well  without  sprouting  from  the 
stock.  As  the  peach  and  plum  are  short-lived  in  the 
South — eight  to  sixteen  years — either  on  peach  or 
plum  stocks,  less  attention  is  given  to  selecting  stocks, 
yet  in  budding,  all  spindling,  poor  stocks  should  be,  and 
generally  are,  rejected  by  responsible  growers.  In 
all  probability,  the  persons  having  poor  success  with 
apples  grafted  upon  short  pieces  of  root,  hs  d  used 
trees  grown  by  using  a  weakly,  short  scion  in  graft¬ 
ing,  and  it  had  never  been  grafted  properly  upon  its 
own  root.  _ _  t.  v.  munson. 

THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA  OR  IT-YEAR  LOCUST. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WONDERFUL  INSECT. 

(Concluded.) 

The  life  history  of  this  curious  and  wonderful  insect 
is  of  especial  interest.  The  adult  insect,  roughly 
shown  natural  size  at  c  in  Fig.  122  of  last  week’s  issue, 
has  large,  strong  wings  with  which  it  goes  buzzing 
about  among  the  branches;  the  male  possesses  a  musical 
(?)  apparatus  consisting  of  two  large  ribbed  and  plaited 
parchment  sacs,  furnished  with  powerful  muscles, 
and  situated  in  large  cavities  at  the  base  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  The  sound  is  produced  by  air  being  driven  with 
great  force  against  the  ribbed  surfaces,  and  vibrations 
are  thus  set  up  in  the  membrane.  The  noise  produced 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  sawmill,  a  mowing 
machine,  and  so  loud  and  shrill  is  it  at  times  as  to 
drown  the  human  voice.  In  this  latitude,  the  adults 
begin  to  appear  above  ground  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  (May  25  this  year),  and  their  screech  is  heard 
until  into  the  fore  part  of  July.  The  adult  insect  is 
provided  with  a  long,  slender  beak  with  which  it 
punctures  the  bark  of  trees,  and  sucks  its  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  but  little  time  is  spent  in  feeding,  however,  so 
but  little  harm  is  done  to  vegetation  in  this  manner. 
The  adult  cicadas  seem  to  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
propagating  their  kind.  Soon  after  their  song  is 
heard  in  the  spring,  the  mothers  may  be  seen  busily  at 
work  cutting  slits  in  the  tender  twigs  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees  with  a  curious  instrument  especially  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  The  slits  are  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  made  obliquely  to  the  pith,  and  from  10  to  20 
eggs  are  deftly  packed  in  each  slit.  One  mother  thus 
securely  'deposits  from  400  to  500  eggs.  It  is  in  this 
operation  of  egg  laying  that  this  insect  does  most  of 
its  damage.  In  large  forest  or  orchard  trees,  this 
damage  is  not  often  serious,  but  when  the  insects 
emerge  in  or  near  an  orchard  of  small  trees,  or  a 
nursery,  the  injury  is  sometimes  great.  Field  crops 
never  suffer  from  the  cicadas.  Ordinarily,  the  injury 
done  is  not  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
remedial  measures.  Such  measures  would  be  the 
cutting  off  and  burning  of  the  twigs  containing  the 
eggs,  and,  better  still,  the  collection  and  destruction 
of  the  adults,  as  described  by  the  correspondent. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  at  a,  Fig. 
122,  is  shown  a  newly-hatched  cicada  greatly  magni¬ 
fied,  the  hair  line  below  indicating  its  natural  size. 
This  curious  creature,  so  unlike  its  mother,  drops  to 
the  ground,  and  burrowing  therein,  begins  its  17  years 
of  underground  life  ;  it  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  plants, 
often  going  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  The  damage 
they  do  in  this  manner  during  the  17  years  has  never 
been  serious,  in  fact  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  years 
roll  on.  What  sort  of  a  calendar  do  you  suppose  these 
little  buried  nymphs  have  ?  What  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sort  of  an  awakening  it  must  be  when,  after  nearly 
two  decades  have  passed,  with  all  the  marvelous 
changes  in  this  busy  world  above  them,  the  curious 
crab-like  creatures  push  their  way  to  the  surface, 
crawl  up  the  trunk  of  some  nearby  tree,  and  there 


undergo  their  final  transformation  to  the  winged  state  ! 
They  can  now  fly  about  and  view  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  their  mothers  confided  their 
embryonic  forms  to  a  slit  in  a  twig,  nearly  a  score  of 
years  before.  At  b,  Fig.  122,  is  represented  in  outline 
the  empty  skin,  split  down  the  back,  from  which  the 
winged  cicada  emerged ;  these  cast-off  skins  are  a 
familiar  object  during  a  “  locust  year,”  for  hundreds 
of  them  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  other  objects  in  a  locality  where  the  cicadas  occur. 

Ordinarily,  the  17-year-old  nymph  comes  from  its 
underground  home  through  a  smooth,  round  hole  of 
the  diameter  of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  which  opens 
directly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  was  discovered  25  years  ago,  but  which 
has  not  been  observed  since  until  this  year,  they  con¬ 
tinue  their  gallery  from  four  to  six  inches  above  the 
ground,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  a  mud  chimney,  in  the 
top  of  which  the  full-grown  insects  may  be  found  in 
May.  This  year,  at  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y.,  the  ground 
was  almost  covered  with  these  curious  chimneys  ;  in 
some  places  25  could  be  counted  to  the  square  foot. 
They  were  quite  irregular  in  shape.  At  d,  Fig.  122, 
is  an  outline  of  one  of  these  about  two-thirds  natural 
size.  They  are  two  to  four  inches  long,  with  a  smooth, 
round  passageway  connected  with  the  underground 
one.  They  were  made  from  clay  brought  up  from  ap¬ 
parently  a  considerable  depth.  At  e  and  /,  Fig.  122, 
are  shown  the  chimneys  found  25  years  ago ;  these 
were  more  regular  in  form  than  those  found  this  year, 
and  in  emerging  from  them  the  insect  made  a  hole 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
while  in  those  found  near  Albany,  they  emerged  from 
a  round  hole  broken  near  the  top  of  the  chamber.  No 
satisfactory  conjecture  has  yet  been  offered  as  to  why 
the  cicadas  make  these  cones  in  some  localities  and  not 
in  others.  I  believe  they  have  also  been  seen  in  New 
Jersey  this  year.  No  one  knows  when  or  how  they 
are  made.  They  were  seen  all  complete  as  early  as 
the  last  week  in  April  this  year. 

As  the  adult  insects  live  but  a  few  weeks  at  the 
most,  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  require  nearly 
a  score  of  years  of  toil  beneath  the  surface  to  prepare 
them  for  their  brief  residence  among  Nature’s  beauti¬ 
ful  things  above  ground.  But  such  are  the  mysteries 
of  Nature  ;  the  lives  of  our  commonest  insects  are  full 
of  such  mysteries.  This  story  of  the  17-year  cicada, 
which  has  a  longer  life-period  than  any  insect  on  the 
globe,  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  nowhere 
can  one  find  these  mysteries  of  Nature  more  interest¬ 
ingly,  curiously  and  variously  displayed  than  in  the 
insect  world.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Cornell  University. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

IS  DUCK  RAISING  PROFITABLE? 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  much  does  It  cost  per  pound  to  raise  a  duck  to  10  weeks  old  ? 
2.  What  Is  the  best  breed  for  raising  market  ducks  7  3.  In  how  large 
flocks  can  old  ducks  be  profitably  kept ?  Young  ducks?  4.  What  are 
the  best  and  cheapest  bulky  feeds  to  fill  up  the  dncks  7  6.  Is  It  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  ducks  for  eggs  7  6.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  In 
feeding  ducks  on  celery  or  other  special  foods  to  give  a  fine  flavor  to 
the  flesh  7 

Ducks  Must  Have  Cheap  Food. 

1.  I  estimate  that  it  costs  me  about  25  cents  per 
duck.  2.  Pekin,  by  all  odds.  3.  Old  ducks  about  35, 
and  young  ones  50  to  75.  4.  Green  corn  cut  fine  when 

obtainable  ;  otherwise  clover  hay,  grass,  turnips,  beets, 
or  other  green  food — about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
this  green  stuff  mixed  with  ground  grain.  5.  I  do  not 
think  so.  6.  No.  I  don’t  think  it  practicable,  though 
some  claim  they  do  so.  The  great  secret  of  success 
with  ducks  is  cheap  food  so  that  they  will  not  eat 
their  heads  off,  and  to  put  it  into  them  so  that  they 
will  grow  quickly.  Our  ducks  at  nine  weeks  weigh 
nine  bo  ten  pounds  per  pair.  I  take  no  stock  in  feed¬ 
ing  for  flavor,  though  some  claim  they  do  so  and  get  a 
superior  article  ;  but  we  get  the  highest  market  price 
for  our  ducks,  which  we  do  not  claim  to  be  any  better 
than  others.  w.  h.  ordway. 

Duck  Egg  Season  too  Short. 

1.  The  cost  per  pound  depends  on  the  locality  ;  in 
Ohio  it  is  less  than  on  Uong  Island,  but  with  corn  at 
50  cents  a  bushel  and  wheat  products — No.  2  flour, 
bran,  middlings,  etc.,— at  present  prices,  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  duck  for  eight  cents  a  pound.  2.  The  best 
breed  is  the  Pekin.  3.  Forty  ducks  make  a  large 
flock  ;  in  flocks  of  25,  they  will  do  better.  4.  Clover 
is  the  best  bulky  food,  boiled  and  mixed  with  meal. 
No.  2  flour,  bran,  middlings  and  eight  per  cent  of  beef 
scraps.  5.  I  would  prefer  to  keep  hens  for  eggs.  As 
the  ducks’  eggs  are  not  worth  much  after  June  15,  the 
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season  is  too  short.  6.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
this  line,  but  celery,  barley,  rice,  and  a  small  per  cent 
of  sugar  will  produce  a  duck  or  turkey  that  is  fit  for 
a  king — or  a  plebeian  !  Or  a  disgruntled  striker. 

E.  O.  WILCOX. 

The  Opinions  of  a  Veteran. 

1.  I  think  it  costs  from  4%  to  5  cents  per  pound  at 
present  prices  of  grain.  2.  Pekin,  by  all  odds.  3. 
When  breeding  from  them,  I  keep  30  or  40  together. 
When  I  turn  them  out  to  pasture  in  the  fall,  sometimes 
500.  From  100  to  150  young  ducks  are  kept  in  a  flock. 
4.  Turnips,  small  potatoes,  corn  fodder,  etc.,  with  a 
little  meal  mixed  in.  5.  I  find  it  so,  although  they 
eat  a  great  deal  more  than  hens,  vet  their  eggs  bring 
five  to  ten  cents  more  per  dozen  than  hens’  eggs.  6. 
I  have  never  used  celery,  because  it  is  too  expensive, 
but  I  think  corn  fodder  gives  them  a  very  nice  flavor. 

J.  KANKIN. 

Celery-Fed  Ducks. 

1.  Four  and  one-half  to  five  cents  per  pound.  2.  The 
Pekin.  3.  Old  ducks  do  well  in  flocks  of  150,  if  they 
have  an  unlimited  range.  We  would  suggest,  75  ducks 
and  15  drakes  for  best  results.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
young  ducks  is  about  right  after  they  leave  the 
brooder,  but  in  the  brooder,  only  100.  4.  Clover,  green 
or  dry,  green  corn,  rye,  wheat  and  rape,  cut  fine  and 
given  in  bulk,  one-third  green  to  two-thirds  grain,  5. 
Yes,  it  is ;  the  demand  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply.  6.  Yes,  we  have  a  good  trade  on  celery  ducks; 
we  use  no  other  flavoring  than  celery. 

TRUSLOW  &  MCFETBIDGK. 


PEDIGREE  OF  A  BLACKBERRY  CROP. 

FRUIT  ON  POOR  LANI>. 

Several  Subscribers.— Oa  page  464,  we  are  told  of  a 
profitable  blackberry  crop.  How  was  that  grown, 
what  manure  or  fertilizer  used,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — I  bought  the  farm  where  we  now  live,  nine 
years  ago  last  April.  I  was  working  at  the  hat  trade, 
and  wanted  a  small  farm  so  that  I  could  keep  one 
horse  and  cow,  and  raise  some  produce  in  dull  times. 
I  soon  discovered  that  the  ground  was  too  dry  to  raise 
vegetables,  so  I  began  to  plant  fruit.  Another  thing, 
I  found  that  to  purchase  trees,  plants,  etc.,  of  tree 
agents,  would  require  a  fortune  which  I  did  not  have, 
so  I  began  to  buy  at  wholesale  and  sold  trees  and 
plants  to  neighbors,  and  made  considerable  money  in 
spare  time.  I  planted  one-half  acre  each  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries  and  grapes.  The  only  land  available 
for  blackberries  was  a  poor  sidehill  sloping  to  the  west, 
I  planted  apple  trees  about  35  feet  apart,  four  rows 
of  blackberries  between  each  two  rows  of  apple  trees. 
I  gave  the  ground  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure,  and 
planted  about  one-half  each  of  Taylor’s  Prolific  and 
Snyder  in  the  fall  of  1889.  Every  one  grew,  and  the 
spring  of  1890,  I  gave  the  plants  a  liberal  dose  of 
Mapes  potato  manure,  and  cultivated  every  week  all 
summer  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  In  the 
summer  of  1891,  I  got  a  fair  crop  of  berries.  In  the 
spring  of  1892,  I  used  the  same  fertilizer.  After  dig¬ 
ging  all  plants  available,  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit 
set,  and  but  for  dry  weather,  I  would  have  had  200 
bushels.  As  it  was,  I  sold  8320  worth,  as  previously 
stated.  In  the  spring  of  1893,  I  used  lime-kiln  wood 
ashes,  and  the  potato  manure  again.  The  crop  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  just  as  large.  I  picked  over  8100  worth, 
when  the  first  severe  storm  came  on  which  destroyed 
all  ripe  fruit,  and  the  second  destroyed  everything 
ripe  and  green.  This  spring,  I  sold  enough  plants  to 
pay  for  fertilizers  and  work.  I  used  700  pounds  of 
potato  manure,  and  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
have  a  large  crop  of  blackberries  loaded  down  to  the 
ground,  and  some  ripe. 

We  have  not  had  any  rain  to  speak  of  for  over  one 
month,  only  very  light  showers.  All  the  available 
ground  I  had  on  this  farm  for  fruit  was  about  three 
acres,  except  a  cone-shaped  knoll  which  I  have  ter¬ 
raced  and  planted  with  grapes.  I  either  had  to  buy 
more  land,  or  go  out  of  business,  as  I  could  not  re¬ 
new  fruit  crops.  Last  spring  I  purchased  20  acres 
opposite  and  planted  one  acre  of  Green  Mountain 
grape  vines  on  the  poorest  and  driest  land.  The  rest 
of  the  land  I  have  planted  with  vegetables — about  six 
acres  of  potatoes,  using  1,800  pounds  of  potato  manure 
to  the  acre,  three  acres  of  cabbage,  one  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries,  three-fourths  acre  of  asparagus,  IH  acre  of 
corn,  one-half  acre  of  onions,  cauliflowers,  beets,  and 
turnips.  All  the  land  which  I  bought  lately  had  been 
running  wild  for  30  years.  I  have  now  three  acres  of 
grapes,  on  land  which  will  not  grow  anything  else 
successfully.  My  object  is  to  get  into  fruit  »11  that 
is  suitable,  and  the  rest  into  grass. 

My  experience  with  grapes  has  been  varied.  I  have 
grown  enormous  clusters  from  1  to  13^  pound.  In 
August,  I  pinched  or  broke  off  all  young  growth, 
which  made  the  wood  ripen  and  fruit  develop.  One 
summer,  I  broke  off  all  laterals  as  they  appeared  and 
only  left  one  leaf  to  the  cluster.  The  grapes  grew 
enormously,  but  did  not  ripen  well.  Along  in  August, 


the  buds  began  to  make  new  growth,  and  set  fruit ; 
that  treatment  killed  several  vines,  and  spoiled  the 
rest  for  fruiting  for  one  season,  gkorqe  h.  pearson. 

“Bricks  Without  Straw”  in  Fertilizers. 

“  Virginian." — To  a  fertilizer  made  of  slaughter¬ 
house  refuse  analyzing,  ammonia,  two  per  cent ;  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  six  per  cent;  insoluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  three  per  cent ;  bone  phosphate,  20  per 
cent,  how  much  kainit,  per  200-pound  bag,  should  be 
added  to  make  a  good  mixture  for  corn  and  oats  ? 

Ans. — You  cannot  make  “  a  good  corn  fertilizer” 
out  of  this  by  adding  kainit,  because  there  is  not 
enough  ammonia  in  it.  Why  use  kainit  when  potash  is 
cheaper  in  muriate  ?  To  200  pounds  of  this  slaughter¬ 
house  refuse,  you  should  add  at  least  25  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda  and  25  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  even  then 
you  will  not  have  as  much  available  phosphoric  acid 
as  you  should. 

Fruits  for  Northern  New  Jersey. 

G.  D.  C.,  New  Jersey. — My  farm  is  located  about  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  Rural  Grounds  in  a  direct  line 
nearly  northeast.  What  would  be  the  best  two  or 
three  varieties  each  of  red  raspberries,  black  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  for  me  to  set  ?  I  also  wish  to 
set  about  an  acre  of  grapes,  and  as  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  any  money  in  them,  I  wish  half  a  dozen  choice 
varieties  most  suitable  for  table  use.  My  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam.  I  wish  to  set  out  an  acre  of  each  kind  of 
fruit. 

Ans. — Red  raspberries:  Turner,  Shaffer  or  Colum¬ 
bian,  Cuthbert  and  Loudon.  Rlackcaps :  Souhegan 
and  Ililborn.  Blackberries :  Erie  and  Kittatinny. 
Grapes  :  Brighton,  Delaware,  Green  Mountain,  Nectar, 
Moore’s  Diamond,  Worden  and  Barry. 

Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

A.  E.  F.  C.,  {No  Address). — I  have  two  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  which  were  set  this  spring  on  a  field  which  did 
not  raise  good  corn  last  year ;  I  think  it  was  be¬ 
cause  it  lacked  nitrogen,  for  it  has  had  no  clover  or 
manure  for  15  years  or  more.  I  gave  it  a  good  coat  of 
ashes  last  fall,  which  I  turned  under  this  spring  be¬ 
fore  I  set  the  strawberries.  What  shall  I  put  on  in 
the  way  of  commercial  fertilizers  this  fall,  to  improve 
my  crop  next  spring  ?  How  and  when  should  it  be 
applied  ? 

Ans. — A  mixture  of  fine  ground  bone  of  good  quality 
and  muriate  of  potash — three  parts  bone  to  one  of 
muriate — will  help  the  strawberries.  You  can  safely 
use  at  least  1,200  pounds  of  the  mixture  and  broadcast 
it  this  fall  if  you  like. 

liime  or  Fertilizers  P 

J.  D.  B.,  New  Lexington,  Pa. — I  can  buy  slaked  lime 
at  4>^  cents  per  bushel  or  unslaked  for  nine  cents 
delivered  at  the  station  23^  miles  away.  I  find  by 
applying  75  to  100  bushels  slaked  per  acre,  that  I  can 
raise  a  heavy  stand  of  clover.  Would  this  not  be  the 
proper  and  cheapest  way  to  bring  up  poor  land,  instead 
of  buying  high  priced  fertilizers  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  in  your  case  it  is  just  the  thing  to  do  to 
get  clover  and  its  enriching  effect  upon  the  soil.  But 
you  will  have  to  use  potash  and  phosphate  after  that, 
or  the  clover  will  fail.  With  a  good  stand  of  clover 
once  secured,  you  can  probably  keep  up  the  fertility  by 
using  acid  rock  or  bone  and  muriate  of  potash. 

Baspberries  “  Dying:  Off.” 

J.  D.  F.,  Warwick,  Ont. — I  have  a  patch  of  Cuthbert 
raspberries  which  appears  to  be  dying  off,  that  is  the 
last  year’s  wood  does  not  appear  to  be  healthy.  I 
have  also  a  large  plantation  and  the  last  year’s  growth 
is  acting  in  the  same  way.  I  have  grown  them  very 
successfully  before.  They  are  in  fine  shape,  and  I 
have  avoided  cultivating  too  deep.  Could  they 
be  successfully  sprayed  in  spring  ?  The  soil  is  a  fine, 
light  loam.  In  examining  some  canes,  I  found  some 
small  worms,  but  in  others,  could  find  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Ans. — Anthracnose,  no  doubt.  Spraying  the  canes 
with  the  Bordeaux  is  the  best  remedy. 

Wanted:  Potatoes  That  Hold  Their  Sprouts. 

C.  C.  McD.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — In  this  part  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  probably  in  other  localities,  the  best  time 
for  planting  potatoes  seems  to  be  from  June  1  to  15, 
using,  of  course,  late  varieties.  We  have  almost  in¬ 
variably,  severe  midsummer  droughts,  and  our  best 
plan  seems  to  be  to  have  the  potatoes  ready  to  make 
their  crop  after  the  fall  rains  come  on.  The  late  crop 
is  commonly  twice  as  great  as  the  early.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  to  keep  the  seed  in  good  condition  so 
late  in  the  season.  With  any  ordinary  care,  it  is  sure 
to  sprout  badly,  and  thus  seriously  weaken  its  vitality. 
Can  some  of  the  potato-growing  readers  tell  us  how  to 
keep  the  seed  in  good  condition  for  late  planting  with¬ 
out  great  expense  ?  Can  potatoes  be  readily  kept  in 
cold  storage  like  apples,  or  does  the  long  continued 
cold  kill  or  weaken  the  eyes  ?  If  they  are  readily  kept 
in  cold  storage,  why  is  it  not  a  profitable  enterprise 
to  store  eating  potatoes  early,  while  firm  and  fresh, 
and  sell  when  new  potatoes  are  scarce  and  high  ? 

Ans. — A  few  years  ago,  we  investigated  the  cold 


storage  of  seed  potatoes,  but  from  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable,  the  practice  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
much  practical  value.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of 
any  newer  developments.  In  your  case,  why  not  try 
the  second-crop  Southern  potatoes  for  seed  ? 

Cherries  for  Market. 

J.  W.  K.,  Jones'  Mills,  Pa. — I  have  a  small  tree  of  the 
Reine  Hortense  cherry,  and  I  like  its  size,  beauty  and 
quality.  Would  The  R,  N.-Y.  advise  planting  it  for 
market,  or  is  it  not  productive  enough  ?  My  tree  is 
too  small  to  tell  about  its  productiveness.  Would  it 
be  a  success  grafted  on  the  common  Heart  cherry  ? 
Would  the  Early  Richmond  cherry  be  more  profitable 
to  plant  than  the  Reine  Hortense. 

Ans. — The  most  profitable  cherries  for  market  are 
the  Windsor,  a  Bigarreau  variety,  and  the  Montmo¬ 
rency  Ordinaire.  Most  of  the  large  cherry  orchards  are 
now  planted  with  Montmorency.  Any  variety  may 
be  grafted  on  the  Heart  cherry. 

A  Mixture  of  Fertilizers. 

H.  T.,  Washiyig'ton  County,  Md. — What  would  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  analyze  if  the  materials  were  all  good: 
1,200  pounds  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  500  pounds 
tankage,  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  ?  The  South  Carolina  rock  is  13  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  the  tankage  7  per  cent  ammonia, 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash  45  per  cent  potash.  Before 
planting  potatoes,  I  drilled  with  a  wheat  drill  600 
pounds  of  this  mixture  to  the  acre.  I  paid  at  the 
rate  of  824  a  ton  for  the  tankage  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  tankage,  so  kept  a  small  quantity  to  send  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  its  opinion  of  it.  Is  it  good  or  not  ? 
I  have  been  thinking  of  mixing  a  phosphate  for  wheat, 
and  if  this  tankage  is  not  good,  I  will  not  buy  any 
more.  If  I  mixed  50D  pounds  of  kainit  with  2,000 
pounds  of  raw-bone  meal,  what  per  cent  would  it  give 
of  potash  ?  Would  that  be  about  right  for  wheat  ? 


Ans. — The  following  table  shows  what  these  mate¬ 
rials  ought  to  contain : 


Phos.  acid.  Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

1,200  pounds  dissolved  rock . 

160 

600  pounds  tankage . 

200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda . 

200  pounds  sulphate  of  potash.... 

32 

90 

2,100 

150 

02 

90 

This  means  an  analysis  of  about  three 

per 

cent  ni- 

trogen,  43^  potash  and  73^  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
too  low  in  both  nitrogen  and  potash.  You  should  send 
a  sample  of  the  tankage  to  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  at  Agricultural  College  Post  Office,  Md.,  for 
analysis.  We  have  no  facilities  for  analyzing  it  here, 
and  would  not  express  an  opinion  from  its  mere  ap¬ 
pearance.  Ordinary  kainit  contains  123^  per  cent  of 
potash.  Your  mixture  would  contain  less  than  three 
per  cent — not  enough  for  ordinary  land.  Why  do  you 
use  kainit  ?  You  will  find  potash  cheaper,  pound  for 
pound,  in  the  muriate. 

Sick  Fowls. 

V.  S.  O.,  Conn. — I  am  losing  all  my  fowls;  some 
are  sick  a  day  or  so,  others  drop  off  the  perch  dead, 
apparently  sick  no  time.  They  are  mostly  old  fowls, 
but  I  have  lost  a  few  spring  chickens  in  the  same  way. 
The  droppings  are  green  and  thin.  I  have  never  had 
disease  among  my  fowls  before.  Is  it  cholera?  If  so, 
what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — Not  enough  of  the  symptoms  are  given  to 
enable  us  to  diagnose  the  disease,  but  it  may  be 
cholera.  At  any  rate,  the  treatment  for  cholera  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  fowls.  First  kill  and  burn  or 
bury  very  deep,  at  least  three  feet,  all  affected  birds. 
Remove  the  rest  of  the  flock  to  new  and  clean  quar¬ 
ters,  or  else  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  old 
house  and  the  runs.  Use  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  see  that 
this  reaches  every  part  of  the  house.  Confine  the 
fowls  to  the  disinfected  quarters,  and  treat  these  with 
the  disinfectant  three  or  four  times  weekly  and  the 
droppings  daily.  If  any  more  fowls  show  symptoms 
of  disease,  destroy  at  once.  Be  thorough,  or  you 
might  as  well  not  spend  any  time.  Put  a  teaspoonful 
of  carbolic  acid  in  each  one-half  gallon  of  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Feed  a  variety  of  foods,  with  no  corn,  and 
an  abundance  of  pure  water,  green  food  and  shell  or 
other  grit. 

Fropagratins:  Gooseberries  from  Guttings. 

C.  O.  A.,  East  Orland,  Me. — The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  7 
advises  propagating  gooseberries  by  cuttings  in  the 
fall.  I  have  read  a  statement  by  Chas.  A.  Green,  that 
gooseberries  would  not  grow  from  cuttings.  I  trust 
that  you  know  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  some  difficulty  in  the  cutting  method,  or  Mr.  Green 
would  not  have  made  that  statement.  I  want  to  prop¬ 
agate  a  lot  of  gooseberries  myself,  and  of  course 
would  prefer  the  cutting  mode,  but  am  afraid  to 
trust  to  it. 

Ans. — Our  friend  must  be  mistaken  as  to  such  a 
statement  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Green.  Goose¬ 
berries  will  propagate  nearly  as  well  as  currants, 
from  cuttings,  though  the  growth  will  not  be  so  fast. 
Take  six-inch  cuttings  of  yearling  wood — that  is  the 
growth  of  the  current  season  —cutting  close  to  the 
older  wood. 
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THE  REPLACEMENT  OF  POTASH  BY  SODA. 

A  writer  in  our  esteemed  contempo¬ 
rary,  the  New  England  Farmer,  insists 
that  for  many  agricultural  purposes, 
soda  is  a  substitute  for  potash.  He 
denies  that  the  theory  is  his  own,  but 
that  of  Prof.  Storer,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 
and  others.  The  articles  are  written  in 
a  pleasant,  plausible  way  and  hare  been 
copied  by  other  journals  and  will  no 
doubt  serve  to  mislead  many  farmers 
into  the  belief  that  salt  is  really  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  potash.  Let  us  quote  from 
the  latest  writings  of  Johnson  and  Storer 
who,  we  fancy,  will  not  be  pleased  that 
they  have  been  quoted  as  authorities  for 
the  theory  advocated  by  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  England  Parmer  : 

Pkok.  Stoker  :  “  Potash  is  a  manure 
in  itself,  a  necessary  form  of  plant  food. 
Soda  has  no  such  claim  upon  a  farmer’s 
attention.  Plants  can  succeed  perfectly 
well  without  soda  and  as  an  alkali  it  has 
no  advantage  over  potash.  .  .  .  The 

discovery  that  salt  acts  indirectly  to  dis¬ 
solve  matters  that  are  already  in  the 
soil,  has  served  to  clear  up  one  of  the 
most  obscure  points  in  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture.  .  .  .  Methodical  experi¬ 

ments  have  shown  that  sodium  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  essential  to  the  life  of  agricul¬ 
tural  plants.  Crops  can  grow  perfectly 
well  without  it.  At  most,  they  need 
so  small  a  trace  of  soda  that  enough  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  supplies  to 
be  found  in  the  soil  or  even  in  the  air. 
The  soda  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  is 
accidental  and  non-essential.  The  old 
notion  that  soda  could  replace  potash  in 
the  plant  has  been  disproved.  .  .  . 

An  application  of  salt  to  the  land  might 
exert  a  decided  fertilizing  action,  by 
merely  pushing  out  lime  and  potash  from 
the  surface  soil  and  sending  them  down 
to  where  the  roots  of  the  crop  are  grow¬ 
ing.  The  probabilities  are,  however, 
that  this  elimination  of  potash  can 
usually  be  effected  more  cheaply  by 
means  of  lime  compounds  than  by  means 
of  sodium  salts  ;  and  if  a  sodium  salt 
were  used  for  this  purpose,  the  nitrate, 
which  is  a  valuable  manure  of  itself,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nitrogen  contained,  would 
better  be  chosen.  .  .  .  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  formerly  to  mix  the 
true  Peruvian  guano  with  salt,  and  the 
English  farmers  still  use  salt  to  hinder 
their  grain  crops  from  running  to  straw 
in  wet  seasons.  .  .  .  Possibly  the 
effect  of  the  salt  may  be  due  to  a  general 
weakening  of  the  plant.  Though  large 
doses  of  salt  will  kill  most  plants,  per¬ 
haps  smaller  doses  may  check  growth  by 
giving  the  plants  an  illness  from  which 
they  slowly  recover.  .  .  .  Many  peo¬ 

ple  use  salt  to  manure  their  asparagus 
beds,  but  it  is  commonly  thought  nowa¬ 
days  that  the  salt  acts  in  this  case  chiefly 
to  destroy  weeds.” 

Prof.  Johnson:  “Later  trials  of  Nobbe, 
Schroder,  Erdmann  and  others  confirm 
the  conclusions  that  sodium  may  be 
nearly  or  altogether  dispensed  with  by 
plants.  .  .  .  To  sum  up,  it  appears 

from  all  the  facts  before  us:  1.  That 
'  sodium  is  never  totally  absent  from 
plants  and  that,  2.  If  indispensable,  but 
a  minute  amount  of  it  is  requisite. 

These  results  go  to  show — it  being 
assumed  that  only  a  very  minute  amount 
of  sodium,  if  any,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  plant-life — that  the  sodium  which 
appears  to  replace  potassium  is  acci¬ 
dental,  and  that  the  replaced  potassium 
is  accidental  also,  or  in  excess  above 
what  is  really  needed  by  the  plant,  and 
leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  quantity  of 
these  bodies  absorbed  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
and  is  to  the  same  degree  independent  of 
the  wants  of  vegetation.” 

Wachusktt  Thornless  blackberry  is 
as  hardy  as  any  variety  we  know.  The 
canes  are  thick  and  strong,  almost  with¬ 
out  thorns.  The  foliage  is  distinct  and 
fine.  The  berries  are  undersize,  though 


of  good  quality.  They  are  borne  in  large 
clusters,  but  the  trouble  is  there  are  too 
few  clusters. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  yield  of 
early  potatoes  will  be  light — that  is  cer¬ 
tain.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  late  kinds 
have  already  been  checked  by  the  severe 
drought. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  dug  a  hill 
or  so  of  the  varieties  which  claim  to  be 
the  earliest  now  on  trial  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Thus  far  (July  17),  Algoma, 
from  L.  L.  May  <fe  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn  , 
has  given  the  best  yield.  There  were  24 
potatoes  in  a  hill,  which  weighed  two 
pounds  four  ounces.  It  is  a  most  shapely 
potato,  being  smooth,  oblong,  slightly 
flattened ;  skin  buff-white. 

On  April  19,  we  dug  two  hills  of  a 
seedling  sent  to  us  by  Marvin  Bovee,  of 
Northville,  Mich.,  who  claims  that  it  is 

13  days  earlier  than  Early  Ohio.  The 
vines  of  the  Bovee  seedling  were  dead 
July  3.  The  vines  of  Early  Ohio  are  still 
partly  green.  On  June  27  one  hill  of 
Early  Ohio  yielded  12  tubers,  which 
weighed  only  eight  ounces.  On  the  same 
date,  one  hill  of  the  Bovee  seedling 
yielded  13  tubers,  weighing  15>^  ounces. 
On  J uly  17,  two  hills  of  Early  Ohio  yielded 

14  tubers,  weighing  one  pound  eight 
ounces.  Two  hills  of  the  Bovee  dug  the 
same  day,  yielded  one  pound  twelve 
ounces. 

From  this  little  trial,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Bovee  is  at  least  12  days  earlier 
than  Early  Ohio;  but  even  though  no  ear¬ 
lier,  the  almost  perfect  shape  of  the 
Bovee  would  win  the  prize  every  time 
over  the  poorly  shaped  Early  Ohio.  It  is 
as  perfect  in  shape  as  the  well-adver¬ 
tised  Freeman  and  less  variable.  It  is 
probably  three  weeks  earlier,  and  will 
probably  yield  as  much  per  acre  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  unmarketable 
tubers.  We  commend  a  trial  of  it  to  our 
friends,  Mr.  Coy,  Mr.  Greiner,  Mr.  Terry, 
Mr.  Jerrard,  Mr.  Dibble,  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr. 
Oids  and  others,  and  the  stations. 

Last  April,  we  received  a  new  variety 
of  Japan  chestnut  (Alpha)  from  Wm. 
Parry,  of  Parry,  N.  J.  The  little  tree, 
though  2>i  feet  high,  is  bearing  about  20 
male  catkins.  No  female  flowers  have 
developed. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was,  we  believe,  among 
the  very  first  to  plant  Pissard’s  plum, 
and  to  be  able  to  say  from  experience 
that  it  retains  its  purple  color  during  the 
entire  summer  better  than  any  other  pur- 
ple-foliaged  tree.  The  fruit  is  good 
enough  for  preserves. 

The  Globe  is  mentioned  by  a  number 
of  New  Jersey  peach  growers  as  the  best 
late  variety — fruit  firm,  large  and  of  fine 
appearance. 

The  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  declares  that  one  can 
not  distinguish  the  new  peach  Wonder¬ 
ful  from  the  old  peach  Smock.  If  thinned 
out  the  peaches  grow  to  “an  enormous 
size.”  The  Elberta  is  thought  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  above  society  to  be  the  com¬ 
ing  peach.  It  is  being  planted  more 
largely  than  any  other  peach.  There 
are  orchards  in  Georgia  of  100,000  of 
this  one  variety  alone. 
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In  Hot  Weather 


Something  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  appe¬ 
tite,  assist  digestion  and  give  good ,  health¬ 
ful  sleep.  For  these  purposes  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  peculiarly  adapted.  As  a 
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ures 
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blood  purifier  it  has 
no  equal,  and  it  is 
chiefly  by  its  power 
to  make  pure  blood  that  it  has  won  such 
fame  as  a  cure  for  scrofula,  salt  rheum 
and  other  similar  diseases. 


Ilood’8  Pills  cure  lieadaohe  and  indigestion 


Dr.  Ward,  of  the  New  Jersey  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  says  that  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  strawberry  he  saw  last  year  was 
Mary,  both  in  color,  size  and  keeping 
qualities.  It  was  probably  the  finest 
strawberry  sent  to  Chicago  grown  in  his' 
section  of  the  State.  We  have  alluded 
to  the  Mary  many  times.  Though  it  has 
been  tried  for  several  years— during  two 
periods — at  the  Rural  Cirounds  and  found 
to  be  neither  large  as  to  berry,  nor  fruit¬ 
ful  as  to  vine,  yet  we  would  advise  a 
trial  of  it  by  our  friends  in  a  small  way. 
Mr.  Alley,  the  originator,  is  a  plain, 
honest  man.  He  has  brought  to  this 
ofiSce  specimens  several  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  larger,  and  more  uniformly 
large  berries  we  have  never  seen.  The 
color  is  dark,  the  quality  fair,  the  shape 
unusually  regular  for  so  large  a  berry. 

In  a  neighboring  corn  field  is  an  apple 
tree  25  feet  high,  the  branches  covering 
a  circle  of  soil  40  feet  in  diameter.  The 
corn  is  growing  up  to  the  very  trunk  of 
the  tree,  but  the  leaves  of  all  the  plants 
within  a  radius  of  40  feet  or  a  diameter 
of  80  feet  are  so  much  curled  that  the 
plants  will  not  recover  unless  the  drought 
be  broken  in  a  short  time.  The  influence 
of  tree  roots  extends  farther  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered,  as  shown  by  the  corn 
plants  during  a  severe  drought.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree 
(with  variations  for  different  kinds)  ex¬ 


tend  as  far  as  the  branches,  or  as  far  as 
the  height  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  do  not  extend  a  good  deal 
farther. 

Have  our  readers  noticed  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  keeping  qualities  between 
white  and  pink  or  purple  flowering  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  ? 

As  a  rule,  which  are  the  best  keepers, 
pink,  purple  or  white-skinned  varieties  V 
Which  are  most  liable  to  rot  and  blight  ? 

Though  the  Lovett  strawberry  has 
shown  no  unusual  merits  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  is  making  many  friends  else¬ 
where. 

The  Columbian  and  the  Shaffer. — 
It  has  been  stated  recently,  as  well  as 
last  year,  that  the  Columbian  i  aspberry 
is  more  valuable  than  the  Shaffer  in  sev¬ 
eral,  if  not  in  all,  essential  respects. 
This  is  claiming  a  good  deal,  since  the 
Shaffer,  up  to  the  advent  of  its  competi¬ 
tor,  was  certainly  the  best  berry  of  its 
class.  The  result  of  a  comparison  made 
last  year  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  was  that 
the  two  kinds  seemed  so  nearly  alike 
that  either  would  answer  for  the  other 
and  that  any  one  having  the  one  could 
not  afford  to  buy  the  other,  except  for 
mere  trial.  This  year  we  are  again  com¬ 
paring  them  as  carefully  as  we  know 
how  to  do. 
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A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 
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The  berries  are  bo  nearly  alike  in  size, 
color  and  quality — that  is  to  say,  in  all 
ways — that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  The  Columbian  may  average  in 
shape  somewhat  more  conical.  Some  of 
the  berries  show  more  “bloom,”  giving 
them  a  rather  mildewed  appearance. 
We  do  not  care  much  for  the  claim  made 
that  the  Columbian  is  a  far  more  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  since  the  Shaffer  is  itself  as 
strong  a  grower  as  it  is  desirable  to  have. 
Our  plants  were  sent  to  us  by  the  orig¬ 
inator,  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson,  of  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  in  May  of  1892.  lie  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Resembles  Shaffer,  but  superior 
to  it  in  all  ways.  Growth  of  cane  from 
10  to  16  feet.  Roots  run  deep,  insuring 
it  against  drought.  Propagates  readily 
from  tips— never  suckers.  Stands  28  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.”  If  hardier  than  the 
Shaffer,  that  alone  would  be  a  good 
reason  for  preferring  it.  There  is  but 
one  other  point  to  be  considered  viz., 
productiveness.  It  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  compare  the  Columbian  (planted  in 
May  of  1892)  with  the  Shaffer,  which 
was  planted  when  (or  before)  it  was  in¬ 
troduced.  Guided  by  memory  only,  we 
would  say  that  there  is  no  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  varieties  as  to 
the  quality  of  fruit  borne. 

The  Erie  blackberry  was  sent  to  us  by 
J.  T.  Lovett  in  1885,  before  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  Our  first  report  was  that  it  resem¬ 
bled  Lawton  in  every  way,  but  the  plant 
seemed  hardier.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  its  superior  hardiness,  and  it 
is  also  earlier  to  ripen.  The  berries  are 
of  the  largest  size,  and  borne  in  great 
abundance,  ripening  with  Wilson  Jr. 
and  Early  Cluster.  Minnewaski  (July 
15)  is  not  yet  ripe,  far  less  productive 
and  the  berries  are  smaller.  In  1886  we 
received  the  Gay  nor  blackberry  from 
Morris,  Stone  &  Wellington,  of  Welland, 
Ont.,  Can.  It  is  very  hardy,  bears  ber¬ 
ries  nearly  as  large  as  Erie,  of  a  more 
conical  shape  and  of  a  little  better 
quality.  It  seems,  however,  not  to  have 
been  widely  distributed. 

Information  Asked. — In  1883,  the  late 
James  Dougal,  of  Canada,  sent  us  a  pear 
tree  labeled  “Eliot’s  Early.”  It  was 
sent  without  notification,  history  or  re¬ 
strictions.  It  has  borne  for  three  years. 
The  pears,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
Wilder  Early,  began  to  ripen  about  July 
10.  The  quality  is  better  than  that  of 
any  other  early  pear  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  is  a  good  shipper.  We  ask 
our  readers — especially  Canada  readers — 
if  this  pear  has  been  disseminated,  or  if 
it  is  known  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  so-called 
Meech’s  Prolific  quince  was  announced, 
we  took  pains  to  inquire  into  its  origin. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  was  that  it  was  the  Orange 
quince.  Mr.  C.  L.  Jones,  a  trusty  au¬ 
thority,  had  the  following  to  say  upon 
the  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society;  “There 
is  no  such  thing  as  Meech’s  Prolific 
quince ;  there  never  has  been.  Mr. 
Meech  called  it  the  Pear-Shaped  Orange, 
and  sold  it  for  that.  Rut  after  some 
years,  some  one  bought  it  and  named  it 
Mcech’s  Prolific.  I  have  the  same  fruit, 
and  it  is  the  Orange  quince.  They  vary 
in  shape,  sometimes  a  little  oblong, 
sometimes  almost  round  ;  but  he  went 
on,  through  the  efforts  of  the  nursery¬ 
man  who  bought  the  stock,  selling  it 
very  largely.  One  season  he  had  a  litho¬ 
graph  cut  made  of  it,  which  he  claimed 
was  one- quarter  of  the  original  size.  I 
showed  samples  of  my  fruit  and  the 
wood  cuts  to  careful  persons ;  they  all 
examined  it  and  said  it  was  identically 
the  same  thing,  only  mine  was  larger 
and  finer  than  that  sold  for  Meech’s  Pro¬ 
lific  at  large  prices.  For  20  cents  you 
can  get  the  same  thing  from  any  nursery.  ” 

Prof.  Bead  thinks  that  Crimson  clover 
is  of  no  value  ^for  Michigan.  Prof.  Gul¬ 
ley  is  of  the  same  opinion  in  reference 
to  Mississippi.  The  above  was  Prof. 
Beal’s  opinion  in  1886.  Has  he  changed 


it  since  ?  Has  he  sown  the  seeds  in  the 
spring,  fall,  or  both  ?  Would  he  kindly 
tell  us  whether  he  has  found  that  it  will 
endure  the  winters  of  Michigan,  if  sown 
in  July  or  August  ? 

Word  lor  Word. 

- J.  n.  Hale  in  Courant  :  “  Born  and 

reared  upon  a  New  England  farm,  and 
devoting  my  whole  life  to  agriculture,  I 
have  had  to  study  the  situation,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  my  own  business,  also  to  the 
business  of  others,  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  goes  (and  it  has,  perhaps,  been  far 
more  extended  than  that  of  most  men  of 
my  means  and  years),  I  know  of  but  few 
instances  of  failure  that  cannot  be  traced 
directly  to  the  doors  of  the  farmer  him¬ 
self.  The  farmer,  through  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  a  capitalist,  laborer  and 
business  man  combined  in  one;  but,  far 
too  often,  forgets  that  he  is  anything 
but  a  laborer  and  a  drudge,  and  neglects 
the  business  side  of  the  situation,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important  one. 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  Death  makes 

every  man  financially  bankrupt.  The 
moment  he  dies  he  becomes  poor.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Beyond  which  he  can 
purchase  with  cash.  No  shroud,  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  pocket.  The  gold  from  no 
mine,  the  money  from  no  mint  passes 
current  in  heaven.  The  angels  carry  no 
purses,  and  the  jingle  of  coin  is  never 
heard.  You  will  not  get  what  you  want 
by  paying  for  it,  neither  will  you  lack 
what  you  need  because  you  have  no 
money.  What  you  have  and  what  you 
lack  will  depend  wholly  on  your  deserv¬ 
ing.” 

“The  wise  man  will  spend  his  great¬ 
est  efforts  in  acquiring  what  he  can 
keep,  and  it  is  folly  to  exhaust  yourself 
in  working  for  what  death  will  disdain¬ 
fully  tell  you  cannot  be  transported.” 

“  Death  is  a  terrible  democrat.  When 
he  comes  he  takes  no  note  of  where  or 
how  you  have  lived.  He  ignores  all 
class  distinctions  with  a  kind  of  con¬ 
tempt.  He  does  not  care  whether  your 
body  is  clothed  in  fine  linen  or  in  rags. 
He  has  been  sent  for  your  soul,  your 
naked  soul,  pure  or  impure,  and  that 
alone  will  he  take  with  him.  He  strips 
your  environment  from  you  as  you  would 
throw  aside  a  tattered  garment  The 
only  thing  he  will  allow  you  to  carry — 
absolutely  the  only  thing — is  your  char¬ 
acter.” 

- Ward  McAllister  in  N.  Y.  World  : 

“We  should  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  workingman  in  order  to  throw  a  sop 
to  the  Socialist.” 

“People  who  do  not  recognize  our 
laws,  who  have  no  respect  for  our  form 
of  government  and  who  boast  their  de¬ 
fiance  of  it,  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  its  bene¬ 
fits.” 

“  Every  immigrant  that  lands  on  our 
shores  should  be  passed  upon  before  ad¬ 
mission.  If  he  is  found  to  be  imbued 
with  anarchism,  the  safety  of  the  State 
demands  his  deportation.” 

“All  men  are  declared  free  and  equal 
by  our  Constitution,  and  have  the  law’s 
protection  granted  them.  If  a  pestilence 
is  approaching  us,  our  National  and 
State  Governments  at  once  take  steps  to 
protect  the  people  from  it.  Why,  then, 
should  they  not  protect  them  from  the 
introduction  of  Europe’s  fanatical  and 
revolutionary  anarchists  ?  Better  pro¬ 
hibit  immigration  entirely  than  permit 
these  disorganizers  to  come  over  the 
ocean  and  mingle  with  our  law-abiding 
citizens.” 

- Herbert  Spencer  :  “  Men  care  little 

for  erudition  in  women,  but  very  much 
for  physical  beauty,  good  nature  and 
sound  common  sense.  How  many  con¬ 
quests  does  the  blue-stocking  make 
through  her  extensive  knowledge  of 
history  ?  What  man  ever  fell  in  love 
with  a  woman  because  she  understood 
Italian  ?  Rosy  cheeks,  laughing  eyes, 
and  a  finely  rounded  figure  are  far 
greater  attractions.” 
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In  writing  to  adTortlsers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural  Nxw-Yobkkr. 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

KBOM  OUR 

Pot=Grown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Celery  I’laiite. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Flaiite 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


POT-GROWN 
Strawberry  Plants. 

Best  varieties.  Large  Plaiits.  rerfciitly 
rooted.  PKICK  TEK  100.  100,000 

CUKUANT  Cuttings,  etc.  Send  for 
Illif strafed  Jjist. 

GREEN’S  NUUSEIIY  CO.,  Rochc.ster,  N.Y. 


THE  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY. 

Pare  plants  (Ewell’s  Stock)  orders  booked  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  delivery.  Strong  pot-grown  plants, 
."#1  .50  per  dozen.  Send  for  catalogue  for  other 
varieties.  Finest  stoci  of  potted  plants  In  New 
England.  C.  S.  I’KA’TT,  Kearllng,  Mass. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

The  R  N.-r.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  American-grown  Seed,  address 

K.  n.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


PDIIiOnil  PI  nifCD  bushels  for 
UnllllOUn  uLUVtlli  sale,  seed  guar¬ 
anteed  pure.  Price,  $4.00  per  bushel,  sacked. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


rnn  nil  r  -loobu.heis  crimson  clover  seed. 

run  uALLa  This  seed  was  grown  by  me,  and  Is 
gurantoed  free  from  turnip  and  wild  mustard. 

14  00  per  bushel;  cash  with  order. 
CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL,  Cheswold,  Kent  Co.,  Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

AUTHUH  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  TUB  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  tlie  Best,  Purest  and  Most  KIT«ctive  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

nY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

"  Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Olllces,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orcliaril,  Garilen  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Oning  to  an 
Increased  production  of  I’yie- 
thrum  dowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PHODUCINO  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 
GKOCEKS,  seedsmen  and  DRUGGISTS. 


ISIWACB  ' 


LEGGETT 'S 

FUNGIROID 

A  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture 

For  POTATO  BLIGHT  AND  ROT,  OllAPB  MIL¬ 
DEW  AND  BLACK  UOT,  etc.  May  be  applied  dry 
and  reduced  with  lime  or  Hour.  Send  for  circular. 
Five- pound  sample  by  expresi  on  receipt  of  7.5  cents. 
For  sale  by  dealers.  LEGGETT  &  BUOTUKU. 
301  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

I  have  a  limited  quantity  of  Rudy  Wheat  for  sale 
at  $1  to  per  bushel,  sacks  20  cents  extra.  StllT  straw, 
bearded,  long  berry  red,  no  weevil.  Yielded  one- 
third  more  with  same  culture  last  year.  Address 
.JOHN  W.  CKOSIEU,  Uah’s  Corrers,  Out.  CO.,  N.  Y 


Egyptian  or  Winter  Onion  Sets. 

Peck,  COc.;  bush.,  Sl.tiO;  four  bush,  for  $5.  No  charge 
for  sacks.  G.  E.  KKPHAllT,  Carey,  Ohio. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1801  now  ready.  Pure;  hardy;  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  $4  00  per  bushel, 
sacks  included.  Sample  and  circular  furnished. 
A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  DealAr, 

Wyoming,  Keijit  !go.,  Del. 

$1.26  for  $1. 

“  The  Basiness  Hen,”  cloth. . . .  $0  75 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 


now  to  January  1,  1895 .  0  50 

Total . SI  25 


We  will  send  both  for  an  even  dollar. 
Get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give  you  50 
cents  fer  The  Rural  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  you  will  have  this  cloth 
bound  book  for  59  cents,  or  send  two 
new  subscriptions  for  a  year  with  $2,  or 
four  new  subscriptions  foi  the  rest  of 
this  year  with  $2  and  we  will  send  the 
book  free. 


pmrnmfMmfmTrmmmmmifmymimfTrmmmmmTTTiiMiiiTiiiiiiiiimfiTifimiiiimmmimnmTmmniTmimniiiiiiia 

cR's»  CLOVER 

GENUINE,  HARDY,  HOME-GROWN  SEED. 

'Tiilii  new  animal  clover  Is  tlie  moat  valnaTtle  crop  in  exlstence.^&II 

A  wonderful  Forage  plant,  Iieadiiig  the  list  forOreen  niarnirmgand  soiling,  equally  valuable  for  ITay,  3 
Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere,  and  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  <  'an  be  sown  3 
in  Orchards,  Berry  patches,  lields  of  growing  Corn,  'romatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  or  any  cultivated  3 
crop  or  in  open  ground  after  some  other  crop.  Sow  In  August  or  Seiiteinber  10  to  15  lbs.  to  the  acre.  3 
JJescri/ilive  circuUir  free.  Prices— choice,  recleaned,  new  crop,  8tli  generation  Crliiisou  Clover  seed.  3 


Bushel  (<>0  lbs.)  by  freight  or  express,  4. .50 
Bag  of Bush.,  “  “  “  JO.OO 

Bjjeeial  prices  by  letter  on  larger  quantity. 


^  1  III.  by  mail,  postpaid,  ROe 

p  dibs.  “  “  SI. 00 

p  J 0  “  by  «!.x press,  -  1..50  . , - . . =  -  . ^ 

p  Our  FALL  C'ATAIjOGUE  of  Winter  Wlieat,  Dutch  Dtillis  and  Seeds  SENT  FREE.  3 

I  JOHNSON  <Sc  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 


ROOZEN’S  DUTCH  BULBS 

For  Fall,  1894,  and  Spring:,  1895,  Planting-. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Crocus,  Ranunculus  Iris,  Amaryllis, 
Gloxinias,  Peonies,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  etc.,  etc., 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  VARIETIES,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  bowers  which,  If  planted  indoors  In  the  Fall,  cheer  the  homes  In  the 
gloomy  winter  months;  which.  If  planted  outdoors  In  the  Fall,  are  among  the  nr*t 
to  show  their  exquisite  teautles  In  the  Spring. 

The  largest  catalogue  of  the  above  and  all  new  and  rare  bulbs  is  published  by  the 
famous  growers.  ANT.  UOOZEN&SON.OVKKVEBN  (near  Haarlem),  HOLLAND. 
(Est.  1S32  )  All  Intending  purchasers  are  respectfully  Invited  to  apply  to  undersigned 
American  Agent  or  to  Messrs.  Koozeii  direct,  for  the  above  catalogue,  which 
we  take  pleasure  In  sending  to  sneh  free.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

J,  TEK  KUILE,  General  American  Agent,  33  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
ITF"  Our  own  Book  on  Cultivation  for  30c.  Mention  Thk  Uurai.  New-Youkkr. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Quinn  iPiAC  Manures 

MAKE  MORE  •^^7"FTTr;  A  T*  AT  LESS  COST  / 


than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  OHlce:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Got.  Ghambert  and  Pearl  Stt. ,  New  York. 

A  Naticaal  Weakly  Jonrnal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homea. 
ULBHBT  8.  CABMAN,  Bdltor-ln-Cblel. 

HEBBEBT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  ManaKlng  Editor 

JOIIN  J.  DILLON,  BustnesB  ManaKor. 

UopvrUihUd  1894. 

Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BDBAL  NBW-YOBKHB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmlttlnx  money. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1894. 


There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  some  of  our  scien¬ 
tific  friends  to  display  their  knowledge  over  those 
questions  about  the  brush  and  corn  shocks  on  page  498. 

;  * 

About  the  most  dangerous  bait  a  farmer  can  bite  at 
is  “  long  credit,”  It  looks  easy  to  buy  goods  on  time 
and  have  the  chance  to  pay  for  them  in  the  future,  but 
there  is  a  sharp  and  strong  hook  underneath  it  all. 
The  man  who  gives  you  credit  expects  to  get  big  inter¬ 
est  on  the  money  he  waits  for.  The  price  is  usually 
large  enough  to  pay  this  interest  and  a  good  share  of 
the  “bad  debts”  made  by  trusting  those  who  never 
pay.  You  pay  for  it  all — on  credit. 

« 

The  large  dry  goods  houses  in  New  York  have  gone 
into  singular  schemes  to  increase  their  trade.  They 
offered  hardware,  furniture  and  groceries  at  low  rates 
in  order  to  get  people  to  come  and  buy  dry  goods. 
They  now  propose  to  sell  meat,  and  are  putting  up 
cold  storage  departments  where  meat  can  be  held  in 
large  quantities  for  customers.  The  result  will  be 
cheaper  meat  for  those  who  buy  dry  goods.  This  will 
certainly  demoralize  the  butchers’  trade.  Will  that 
be  good  or  ill  ?  ^ 

The  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention  has 
practically  killed  woman’s  suffrage  by  deciding  in 
committee  not  to  recommend  it.  While  women  will 
doubtless  be  granted  some  minor  concessions  as  re¬ 
gards  the  ballot,  the  full  voting  privilege  is  evidently 
a  long  way  off  in  this  State.  The  fact  is  that  woman’s 
suffrage  will  make  little  actual  progress  until  some 
strong  party  shall  take  it  up  and  make  it  a  living 
issue.  The  Populists  have  done  this  in  Colorado  and 
Kansas,  and  the  Republicans  have  declared  in  favor 
of  suffrage  in  California. 

« 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  what  Alfalfa  does  for  Western 
hog  men,  in  the  articles  on  page  499.  Think  of  the 
number  of  head  of  stock  pastured  on  that  one  field  1 
No  wonder  they  can  make  cheap  pork  in  Kansas, 
with  such  giant  hogs  to  eat  such  cheap  food.  And 
Colorado,  too,  with  Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  can  make 
finished  beef  cheaper  than  any  section  depending  on 
the  ordinary  grains  and  grasses.  But  what  about  the 
sections  that  might  make  use  of  Alfalfa  or  Crimson 
clover  and  will  not  do  so  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  Perhaps  you  can  answer  that  better. 

* 

As  receipts  of  common  potatoes  decrease,  those  of 
sweet  potatoes  begin  to  increase.  A  few  have  been 
arriving  for  some  time,  but  it  is  now  time  for  them  to 
come  in  considerable  quantities.  So  far,  the  size  has 
been  small,  and  the  quality  not  very  good,  although 
prices  have  been  high.  The  quality  is  expected  to  im¬ 
prove.  The  largest  part  of  those  received  here  come 
from  southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas,  although  smaller  quantities 
are  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Sometimes 
Southern  shippers  send  yams  here  for  sweets,  but 
these  are  not  wanted  and  bring  low  prices. 

The  latest  report  is  that  some  genius  has  discovered 
a  way  of  treating  kerosene  so  that  it  can  be  combined 
with  cotton-seed  oil  to  make  a  tasteless,  inodorous  fat 
which  will  greatly  cheapen  the  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  This  new  combination,  it  is  said,  will  be 
much  cheaper  than  either  tallow  or  hog  fat — it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  more  healthful.  If  bogus  butter  is  to 
be  cheapened  in  this  way,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  the  genuine  article  should  be  protected  and  made 
distinct  from  these  substitutes.  The  great  profit  in 
manufacturing  a  bogus  article,  lies  in  deceiving  the 
public  and  making  them  think  they  are  buying  the 
genuine.  These  cheap  fats  must  be  marked  and 
branded  so  that  no  one  will  buy  them  for  butter.  And 
don’t  forget  the  other  lesson  in  this  new  process. 
Cheaper  fat !  That’s  it — cheaper  butter  fat  by  means 
of  better  cows  and  better  crops.  Take  dairymen  in 


sections  where  Crimson  clover  thrives.  Don’t  you  see 
what  an  advantage  they  have  ?  It  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  the  chemists  who  take  the  cheap  fat  from 
kerosene. 

« 

We  have  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  well  known  breeder  : 

I  can’t  help  tblDklni;  that  If  the  Government  scientists  were  as 
assiduous  In  flndlntc,  and  warnlUK  the  public  against,  the  fatal  germs 
In  the  BOTTLB  as  they  are  In  poor  old  mulley’s  milk  pall,  they  would 
have  a  sure  foundation  to  stand  on  even  If  less  followers  and  pay. 

That’s  right.  It  is  the  consumption  of  liquor  that 
destroys  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race.  We 
don’t  forget  the  liquor  in  so-called  patent  medicines 
in  making  this  statement. 

» 

The  advantages  of  the  farmers’  club  are  often  set 
forth  in  theory.  It  is  not  so  often  that  we  have  a 
practical  example  of  how  such  clubs  may  succeed. 
The  Walkill  Valley  Farmers’  Association,  of  Walden, 
N,  Y,,  is  a  living  example  of  the  benefits  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  club  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute.  It  now  holds  institutes  and  other  gatherings  of 
its  own,  and  exerts  an  influence  for  good  in  all  the 
surrounding  country.  On  August  1.5,  it  will  hold  an 
“Outing  Day”  on  the  great  Borden  Home  Farm. 
American  agriculture  needs  more  such  associations. 
Why  is  there  not  one  in  your  neighborhood  ?  There 
are  farmers  enough,  but  where  is  the  chain  that 
should  bind  them  together  ? 

» 

“  Too  many  varieties  !”  That  is  the  fault  of  many 
an  apple  orchard  or  potato  farm.  A  few  standard 
varieties  well  grown  and  prepared  for  market,  will 
make  a  farm’s  reputation,  while  if  the  lot  is  split  up 
into  20  or  more  varieties,  there  will  not  be  enough  of 
any  one  kind  to  establish  a  reputation.  The  same  is 
equally  true  of  a  township  or  larger  section  of  country. 
Let  the  farmers  make  a  specialty  of  a  few  standard 
things  that  are  best  suited  to  that  climate  and  locality, 
and  they  will  soon  make  a  reputation  for  the  place.  It 
is  true  that  newer  varieties  should  be  grown  in  a  small 
way  for  testing,  for  if  that  be  not  done,  we  cannot 
know  when  improved  varieties  are  brought  out.  For 
business  farming,  the  main  crop  should  consist  of  a 
few  varieties  only.  « 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  see  that  an  acre  of  ground 
divided  into  four  parts  with  one  part  each,  in  rye. 
Crimson  clover,  corn  and  millet,  would  give  a  greater 
variety  and  succession  of  stock  food,  than  if  the  whole 
acre  were  planted  to  any  one  crop.  With  the  field 
divided  in  this  way,  we  have  a  succession  of  green 
crops  that  may  be  used  for  soiling  before  the  pastures 
are  fit  for  grazing,  and  after  they  are  dried  up.  That 
fact  is  very  evident  to  any  one  that  can  see,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true,  though  to  a  less  degree,  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  plants  in  the  pasture.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  seed  pastures  to  one  or  two  grasses.  There  might 
better  be  six  or  eight  varieties  which  would  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  food  through  the  season  almost  like  the  four 
different  crops  on  the  acre  of  land. 

* 

We  get  quite  a  good  many  letters  from  parties  who 
want  to  know  the  fertilizing  value  of  garbage  refuse. 

A  number  of  cities  are  preparing  to  burn  their  garbage 
and  the  ashes  from  this  burning  at  once  attract  the 
attention  of  farmers  who  know  the  value  of  fertilizers. 
Naturally  these  ashes  will  vary  much  in  composition, 
depending  much  on  whether  the  bones  are  picked  out 
before  burning.  We  have  analyses  of  swill  ashes 
running  as  high  as  eight  per  cent  of  potash  and  32  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  but,  of  course,  this  is  very  unusual. 
Our  advice  to  those  living  near  these  garbage  crema¬ 
tories,  is  to  secure  a  sample  and  have  it  analyzed  at  the 
State  Experiment  Station.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
figure  out  its  value  without  knowing  how  much  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  one  can  buy  in  a  ton.  Those  who 
start  at  it  first,  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  cheap  fertility 
in  these  garbage  ashes. 

The  investigations  made  by  Prof.  Voorhees  in  regard 
to  Crimson  clover  are  very  valuable  and  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  plant.  A  singular  thing  is 
brought  out  in  considering  the  value  of  Crimson  clover 
for  pasture.  Here  are  figures  showing  how  it  com¬ 
pares  with  skim-milk  when  grazed  early  in  the  season: 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Water.  Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 

Crimson  clover...  90  4  3-6  2M  2-5 

8klm-mllk .  90  6  3-5 

From  this  showing,  the  young  Crimson  clover  is  a 
more  valuable  food,  pound  for  pound,  than  skim-milk. 
While  this  is  not  wholly  fair  as  a  comparison  since  the 
nutriment  in  the  milk  is  more  digestible  and  readily 
available,  still,  this  is  a  wonderful  showing  for 
Crimson  clover,  particularly  on  account  of  its  earli¬ 
ness.  It  provides  this  rich  pasture  before  Red  clover 
or  other  pasture  grasses  are  ready.  It  could  be  eaten 
down  by  cattle  or  hogs  and  then  plowed  in  for  a  corn 
crop.  This  would  be  a  very  cheap  way  of  using  the 
Crimson  clover.  Those  who  know  the  plant  best  do 


not  plow  it  under  largely  as  a  green  manure.  Its 
value  for  seed  or  for  feed  is  too  great  to  be  lost. 

« 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  reported  favorably  an  anti-oleo  bill 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  present  laws.  This  bill  provides  that  all  imita¬ 
tions  or  substitutes  for  butter  or  cheese  not  made  of 
pure  milk  and  cream,  shall,  when  sent  from  one  State 
into  another,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  into 
which  they  are  sent.  Other  laws  have  failed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  sale  of  oleo,  because  it  has  been  claimed  that, 
because  the  stuff  was  sent  in  the  original  packages, 
it  was  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
it  was  packed.  The  proposed  law  will  do  away  with 
all  such  exemption,  and  under  its  provisions,  oleo 
brought  into  the  State  of  New  York  from  outside  must 
be  sold,  if  at  all,  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  Of 
course,  the  oleo  men  already  set  up  a  howl  that  this 
would  be  unconstitutional.  But  why  ?  Why  should 
not  each  State  have  a  right  to  enforce  its  own  regu¬ 
lations  ? 

We  have  been  trying  some  experiments  with  crowd¬ 
ing  plants  this  year.  On  a  small  area  of  very  poor  soil, 
the  problem  was  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  crop  of 
the  greatest  variety.  Fertilizers  supplied  the  plant 
food  in  abundance,  and  double  cropping  furnished  the 
variety.  For  example,  Crosby  sweet  corn  was  planted 
at  the  usual  time  in  drills.  Between  the  rows  of 
corn,  bush  Lima  beans  were  planted  in  drills.  The 
first  ears  of  corn  are  now  ready  for  picking,  and  the 
bean  plants  are  of  good  size  and  well  developed. 
They  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  those  planted  by 
themselves,  as  the  corn  has  kept  them  well  shaded, 
still  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  developed  after  the  corn 
is  cut.  As  fast  as  the  corn  stalks  are  removed,  we 
shall  sow  turnips  on  the  space  between  the  beans — 
thus  securing  three  crops  from  the  ground.  This  is 
but  one  instance  of  many  plans  we  have  tried  this 
season  for  doubling  up  crops.  Why  not  raise  some¬ 
thing  besides  weeds  between  the  rows  ? 

« 

BREVITIES. 

within  70ur  milk  can  In  this  raging  heat 

Countless  bacteria  with  hying  feet 

Are  working  mischief.  In  some  crack  or  seam, 

A  careless  hand,  working  in  daze  or  dream, 

Forgot  with  needed  force  to  scald  and  scour 

And  left  a  bit  of  curd — unhappy  hour  I 

For  when  the  new  milk  sought  Its  ’oustomed  place, 

That  curd  became  headquarters  for  a  race 
Of  big  bacteila  that  swarmed  and  grew 
Until  the  milk  was  soured  and  “turned”  all  through 
Preservallne,  “the  dirty  milkman's  friend" 

Stands  by  and  seeks  Its  hlthy  aid  to  lend. 

But  scorn  Its  help-hrst  cool  your  milk  with  care 
And  keep  It  far  from  foul  and  tainted  air. 

And  If  yon  ship  it,  ship  It  In  the  shade 

And  thus  preserve  Its  sweetness  and  Its  grade. 

And  scour  your  cans  and  sun  and  scald  and  boll. 

And  thus  the  sour  bacteria  you’ll  foil. 

No  foul  water  for  fowls. 

Two  hogs  to  the  ton— page  499. 

Son  stroke— spanking  the  baby. 

Whole  milk  spells  a  calf  laugh. 

TUBN  over  a  new  leaf— In  your  hat. 

The  H.  N.-Y.’s  correspondent,  U.  Talcott,  is  dead. 

Can  a  farmer  ever  afford  to  grow  wheat  to  feed  stock  T 
Does  the  educated  daughter  do  as  the  educated  orter  ? 

Many  an  hour  of  the  family  peace  depends  upon  the  baby’s  nap. 

Some  men  need  to  bell  their  wives  to  learn  how  little  rest  they  get. 
The  latest  substitute  for  sand-paper  is  soap  containing  finely  ground 
glass. 

Don’t  you  let  a  single  day  pass  without  putting  some  honest  fun 
Into  It. 

A  woiiKBu  man  throws  off  moisture,  but  the  “worked”  soil  re¬ 
tains  It. 

We  want  all  possible  Information  respecting  the  cold  storage  of 
potatoes. 

AND  now  comes  a  story  teller  with  a  fable  about  sheep  that  eat 
potato  bugs  I 

That’s  a  fair  statement  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Crimson 
clover,  on  page  487. 

Go  back  23  years,  read  what  was  said  about  the  Mormons  and  then 
Imagine  Utah  as  a  State  ! 

“  SiLVEB  Ison  Its  last  legs,”  says  a  recent  writer.  Correct!  On  legs 
that  will  last  a  long  time. 

We  used  to  test  a  “good  butter  maker”  by  the  looks  of  the  butter. 
Now  we  want  to  know  how  much  fat  Is  left  In  the  milk  and  buttermilk. 

The  rooster  now  at  morning’s  hour,  proceeds  our  sleepy  ears  to 
thrill,  and  like  a  man  of  business,  presents  his  Invoice  through  his 
bill. 

We  find  a  great  many  farmers  harvesting  wood  and  putting  it  In  the 
barn  for  the  stock  to  eat  next  winter.  What  Is  over-ripe  hay  but 
wood  ? 

A  NOTE  from  New  England  :  “There  is  one  thing  sure,  we  must  use 
more  horse  and  less  hand  In  our  crops,  to  make  anything.”  And  there 
must  be  a  good  head  back  of  the  horse. 

We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  Delaware  Crimson  clover  seed 
crop  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  wheat  grown  In  that  Slate. 
That  will  be  a  big  thing  for  a  little  State. 

We  have  something  more  about  that  remarkable  blackberry  crop 
this  week.  That  shows  what  a  New  England  hillside  can  be  made  to 
do.  Fertilizer,  culture  and  care— that’s  what  It  means. 

IN  spite  of  Secretary  Morton’s  protest,  the  Senate  voted  to  appro¬ 
priate  $1,000,000  for  destroying  the  Busslan  thistle.  The  Secretary  Is 
to  apportion  this  money  among  the  various  Infested  Slates. 

The  United  States  Consul  In  Bavaria  reports  a  new  compound  fer 
preserving  meats  and  fruits.  It  Is  called  Formalin,  which  sounds  sus¬ 
piciously  like  our  old  acquaintance,  Preservallne.  We  want  nothing 
of  this  nature  that  takes  a  lien  on  health  ! 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Not  only  has  the  season  in  Qreat  Britain  been  toler¬ 
ably  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  hay  crop,  but 
English  papers  tell  us  that  the  weather  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  bar 'rest  the  crop  in  excellent  condition. 
The  crop  is  estimated  at  1'2,900,000  tons.  The  area  de¬ 
voted  to  hay  is  less ;  but  the  average  yield  is  higher 
than  for  many  years.  High  prices,  are,  however,  not 
expected.  The  import  trade,  lower  prices  in  America, 
and  the  great  reduction  of  ocean  freights  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  conspire  to  keep  prices  down.  But  there  isn’t 
likely  to  be  so  much  of  a  market  there  for  our  hay  as 
last  year.  ^ 

In  a  volume  on  the  Russian  thistle,  recently  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are  told  of  the 
following  business  done  in  South  Dakota  : 

At  tbe  elevators  and  warehouses  where  farm  seeds  are  commonly 
purchased,  two  (trades  of  seed  are  often  kept  for  sale.  The  cheaper 
grade,  dear  at  any  price.  Is  the  nncleaned  seed.  From  two  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  Impure  seed  Is  cleaned  out  to  make  the 
better  grade,  and  the  difference  In  the  prices  of  the  two  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  Impurities  removed  and  the  cost  of  cleaning 
The  cheap  grade  Is  often  purchased  by  poor  or  careless  farmers  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  economize,  and  the  result  Is  a  crop  of  Russian  thistles 
and  other  weeds  instead  of  clean  flax  or  grain. 

“  A  vain  attempt  to  economize,”  is  good.  Think  of  a 
man  deliberately  sowing  weed  seeds  because  they  are 
in  a  mixture  which  is,  pound  for  pound,  cheaper  than 
pure  grain  1  What  does  such  a  man  expect  to  reap  ? 
« 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  California  fruit  situation 
this  year  is  the  large  quantity  of  apricots  which  were 
dried.  Qreat  quantities  of  these  are  usually  shipped 
to  the  East,  but  this  year  the  railroad  strikes,  which 
occurred  in  the  height  of  the  apricot  season,  interfered 
with  their  shipment,  and  also  with  their  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  canneries.  The  result  was  that  growers 
must  either  let  them  rot  or  dry  them ;  and  as  the 
latter  promised  more  profit,  many  of  them  were  saved 
In  this  way.  It  is  said  that  prices  of  dried  apricots 
will  be  below  those  of  dried  peaches.  As  the  market 
received  few  fresh  apricots,  it  is  said  that  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  send  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  peaches,  and  that  the  canners  are  making 
arrangements  to  pack  a  larger  amount  than  usual. 
The  prospect  is  good,  therefore,  for  a  smaller  output 
of  dried  peaches.  Taking  it  all  around,  things  are 
likely  to  average  up  pretty  well,  and  the  situation  not 
to  be  so  bad  as  it  might  be. 


numbers,  being  allowed  to  vote.  Finally,  a  little 
schoolma’am  asked  him  a  question  which  so  completely 
knocked  him  out,  that  he  collapsed  completely,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more,  even  very  nearly  forgetting  to 
vote.  In  another  large  town,  many  of  the  young  wo¬ 
men,  not  jet  21,  are  reported  to  have  claimed  to  be  of 
that  age,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  vote.  Who  ever 
before  heard  of  a  woman  representing  herself  to  be 
older  than  she  really  was  ?  But  it  is  claimed  that 
these  were  instigated  to  this  by  a  man  1  So  the  battle 
goes,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  gibes  and  sneers,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  and  ridicule,  woman’s  suffrage  is  marching  on, 
and  never  before  was  it  so  far  advanced,  or  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  ultimate  success  so  bright. 

tt 

We  have  often  stated  that  tbe  typical  soil  of  New 
England  is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  growth  of  grass 
and  grain  when  skillfully  handled.  Mr.  George  M. 
Clark,  president  of  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  sends  us 
this  statement  of  the  yield  from  a  16  acre  hay  field  in 
Connecticut : 


Pounds. 

Total  yield— IG  acres . 121, 80U 

Yield  on  best  acre . 12.245 

Yield  on  next  besc  acre .  lliSGO 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  whole  Held .  7,681 

Average  yield  on  six  poorest  acres .  4,490 

Average  yield  on  10  acres .  9,4SG 


Half  of  this  field  was  originally  a  swamp.  The  weight 
of  the  hay  was  taken  when  thoroughly  cured — this 
was  the  fourth  cutting  since  seeding.  Mr.  Clark  sells 
hay  and  buys  fertilizers — using  this  year  4^  tons  of 
top-dressing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  well  believe  this 
story.  It  has  seen  grass  j  ust  as  heavy  as  this  on  Mr. 
Johnson’s  little  farm  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  matter 
of  getting  good  grass  land  to  begin  with,  seeding  it 
well  and  then  pouring  on  the  fertilizer  or  manure. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  New  England  soil  that 
could  be  made  to  cut  as  much  hay  as  this  acre  has 
done.  The  land  is  “  abandoned”  only  when  brains 
and  science  desert  it.  ^ 

Not  content  with  a  general  attack  upon  the  public’s 
kidneys  by  selling  borax  as  a  milk  preservative,  the 
so-called  ‘  ‘  Preservaline  Company  ”  are  printing  this 
advertisement  in  certain  papers  : 

HOW  A  plan  of  cook- 

-j-Q  V  ing  fruit  preparatory 

1  to  placing  it  in  jars 
T  robs  it  of  all  vitality 
9  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

The  NEW  COLD  PROCESS  known  as 


We  learn  from  a  Western  paper  that  several  gradu¬ 
ates  of  an  agricultural  college  b  ave  ‘  ‘  accepted  posi¬ 
tions  at  fair  salaries  ”  at  experiment  stations  or  with 
manufacturing  houses.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
we  seldom  hear  of  the  students  who  “accept  posi¬ 
tions”  on  the  farm.  The  agricultural  colleges  are 
backward  about  bragging  of  their  graduates  who  pick 
up  practical  agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  We 
have  long  felt  that  this  is  a  wrong  and  unfortunate 
tendency.  We  like  the  spirit  shown  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  Boys  go  there  to  learn  how  to 
become  better  farmers — not  to  become  surveyors, 
engineers  or  chemists.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
made  to  apply  directly  to  the  needs  of  farmers.  The 
professor  of  chemistry,  for  example,  does  not  start  in 
with  the  plan  of  training  a  class  of  chemists,  but  his 
plan  is  to  train  the  boys  in  those  principles  of  his 
science  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  farming.  It  is 
the  same  all  through — the  central  thought  being  that 
this  is  a  farmers'  college  and  not  a  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  agricultural  teachers  or  a  preparatory 
school  for  those  who  wish  to  study  other  professions. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  agricultural  college 
where  this  plan  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  it  is  in 
Connecticut.  Many  of  these  colleges  are  making  great 
showings  so  far  as  the  number  of  students  go,  but  we 
want  something  besides  a  crowd  at  these  institutions. 
Give  us  the  spirit  that  produces  farmers  rather  than 
professors.  ^ 

New  Jersey  women  have  been  voting  for  school 
officers  under  the  new  law  just  gone  into  effect.  In¬ 
stead  of  each  district  electing  its  own  trustees,  the 
latter  are  elected  by  townships,  each  township  elect¬ 
ing  nine,  who  have  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  township.  The  assumption  of  their  new  rights, 
duties,  privileges,  prerogatives,  or  whatever  the  fair 
voters  may  be  pleased  to  call  it,  brought  out  some 
curious  situations  in  some  places.  In  one  township, 
two  of  the  nine  candidates  were  women,  but  a  belated 
excursion  train,  which,  it  seems,  carried  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  women,  gave  the  ungallant  men,  who  rushed 
the  voting,  the  advantage  which  they  improved.  Still, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  many  of  the  women,  on 
learning  the  situation,  didn’t  wait  to  curl  their  hair, 
or  even  to  straighten  their  headgear,  but  rushed  nobly 
to  the  rescue.  The  result  was  that  the  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  woman’s  rights  came  within  a  very  few 
votes  of  being  elected.  In  another  township,  a  burly 
ex-Congressman  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  bachelor),  ob¬ 
jected  strongly  to  the  women  who  had  come  in  large 


FRUIT  PRESERVALINE 

obviates  all  this  and  keeps  the  fruit 
fresh  and  nrm  In  Us  natural  state. 

For  PreservlnK  Jams,  Jellies,  Marma¬ 
lades,  Piokles,  Catsups,  Cider,  etc.,  It 
stands  without  an  equal.  Simple, 
tasteless,  har  i  less,  cheap.  Mold  and 
fermentation  are  unknown  where  It  Is 
used. 

There  is,  apparently,  no  end  to  this  humbug.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  exposed  their  milk  preservative  fraud 
again  and  again — now  they  come  forward  with  a  worse 
fraud  than  ever.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
man  who  would  use  “  Preservaline”  in  milk  ;  we  have 
even  less  respect  for  one  who  would  use  this  “  cold 
process”  of  fruit  preserving  after  knowing  what  it  is. 
On  page  413  one  of  these  “processes”  was  fully  ex¬ 
posed.  Either  sulphurous  acid  or  some  other  worse 
chemical  is  the  agent  used.  Let  them  all  alone.  The 
true  way  to  preserve  fruit  is  to  seal  it  air-tight  when 
so  hot  that  no  bacteria  can  live  in  it.  Any  “  cold 
process”  must  employ  chemicals  which  are  injurious 
to  health ! 

« 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  statement  that  wages  for  labor  must 
ultimately  be  reduced,  has  stirred  up  considerable 
discussion.  Our  old  friend,  P.  K.  Phoenix,  writes : 
“The  R.  N.-Y.,  predicting  a  decline  in  wages  for 
labor,  seems  to  forget,  1,  that  labor  is  a  living  prod¬ 
uct,  most  precious  of  all ;  2,  that  it  pertains  to  the 
great  living  majority,  able  and  willing  to  put  up 
prices  ;  3,  that  the  history  of  civilization  is  that  of  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  equally  profitable  to  all  worthy 
classes.”  We  have  considered  all  these  propositions, 
if  we  understand  what  Mr.  Phoenix  means.  Our  idea 
is  that  wages  cannot  increase  if  the  cost  of  living  is  to 
decrease.  The  special  point  made  was  that  farmers 
are  now  expected  to  receive  less  per  bushel  or  pound 
for  what  they  have  to  sell,  while  the  labor  they  hire 
costs  more  than  it  used  to.  There  are  many  reasons 
given  for  the  decline  in  price  of  staple  articles  of  farm 
produce.  Without  considering  them  all  here,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  farmers,  the  world  over,  have 
learned  how  to  produce  an  increased  amount  of  grain 
and  meat  with  one  man’s  labor,  just  as  manufacturers 
have  learned  how  to  make  one  man’s  labor  produce 
more  shoes,  hats  or  canes.  The  town  laborer’s  dollar 
now  buys  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  it  ever 
did  before.  The  farmer’s  low  prices  hurt  him  as  a 
buyer — that  is,  he  cannot  buy  so  many  of  the  things 
the  town  workman  makes.  Unless  prices  for  farm 
products  can  be  increased  so  that  the  farmer  can 
spend  more  money,  we  do  not  see  how  manufactur¬ 
ing  can  thrive  The  labor  cost  in  manufacturing  is 


now  the  chief  item  of  expense,  and  it  is  the  one  that 
will  be  soonest  cut.  The  workmen  who  save  and  ac¬ 
quire  homes  of  their  own,  care  more  for  the  margin 
between  their  income  and  the  cost  of  living  than  for 
high  wages  alone.  Lower  wages  would  not  trouble 
them  so  much  if  expenses  went  down  proportionately. 
The  cost  of  articles  that  come  from  the  farm  is  lower 
now  than  ever,  while  renfs  are  in  most  cases  higher. 
This  state  of  affairs  works  as  an  injustice  and  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  farmer,  because  the  capital  locked  up  in 
his  farm  is  far  less  productive  than  that  invested  in 
town  and  city  buildings. 

* 

We  have  courses  nowadays  in  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  except  the  most  important  thing  of  all, 
viz.,  American  citizenship.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
understood  in  this  country  that  it  is  just  as  important 
to  train  good  Americans  as  it  is  to  train  good  doctors 
or  lawyers.  A  friend  who  has  thought  a  good  deal 
about  this  matter,  sends  us  the  following  suggestion 
taken  from  a  Western  German  paper,  relative  to  a 
new  way  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  : 

It  proposes  that  all  the  youths  who  will  be  entitled  to  oast  their 
first  votes,  should  be  gathered  together  In  each  town  or  district,  wear¬ 
ing  a  distinctive  badge,  and  should  be  formally  Inducted  as  citizens 
on  the  Fourth  by  an  address  from  some  one  of  the  older  and  non¬ 
partisan  members  of  the  community,  to  which  one  or  more,  selected 
from  their  number,  should  make  response.  Such  a  ceremony  could 
not  but  enhance  the  feelings  of  patriotism  In  all  present,  and  do 
much  to  purify  and  refine,  and  remove  the  slag  which  gathers  on 
many  a  nature  that  Is  of  pure  gold  Inwardly,  but  Is  prevented  from 
showing  Its  genuine  nature  by  tbe  false  Issues  and  prejudices,  or  Ig¬ 
norances  that  prevail.  The  Interesting  proceeding  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  by  a  course  of  reading  and  study  during  the  two  previous 
years  or  winters,  and  this  should  comprise  the  early  h'story  of  the 
nation.  Its  Constitution  and  the  Immortal  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  One  or  more  capable  leaders  of  tbe  class  could  be  found  In 
every  district,  willing  to  serve  the  country  in  this  preeminently  use¬ 
ful  way  by  meeting  the  young  aspirant*  statedly  about  twice  a  week. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  eyes  of  tbe  whole  commun¬ 
ity  upon  them,  these  fledgeling  citizens  would  not  be  wanting  In 
effort  to  fit  themselves  for  duties,  tbe  vital  Importance  of  which  all 
this  preparation  and  public  ceremony  would  show  In  vivid  light.  Be¬ 
fore  long  there  will  be  voters  of  the  gentler  sex  to  be  similarly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  way  to  Inaugurate  this  course  Is  for  two  or  three  patriots 
in  each  district  to  simply  get  a  list  of  the  youths  and  start  the  course. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  such  a  cele¬ 
bration  ;  the  trouble  is  to  get  public  spirited  men  to 
go  ahead  and  carry  it  out.  Who  is  there  in  your 
township,  for  example,  to  take  the  lead  in  starting 
this  course  ?  ^ 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  26,  last,  was  an  account 
of  the  methods  of  handling  and  sterilizing  milk  used 
by  Nathan  Stiaus,  who  is  engaged  in  the  philanthropic 
scheme  of  supplying  to  the  poor,  pure  milk  at  cost. 
His  milk,  in  addition  to  being  the  best  procurable,  is 
sterilized,  and  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  safe.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was,  not  only  to  supply  healthful  milk  at  a  low 
price,  but  to  educate  the  poorer  classes  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  its  use.  This  year,  the  work  has  been  largely 
extended.  He  has  made  arrangements  for  the  erection 
of  a  permanent  plant  for  sterilizing,  and  this  will  be 
ready  for  use  next  summer.  There  are,  this  year,  eight 
depots  in  as  many  of  the  city  parks,  where  sterilized 
milk  is  sold  at  one  cent  a  glass.  A  crowd  always  sur¬ 
rounds  those.  On  them  are  directions  in  five  different 
languages  for  procuring  the  milk  for  infants,  besides 
other  information.  There  are  six  stations  where  milk 
in  bottles,  specially  for  infants,  is  sold  or  given  away. 
For,  while  a  small  price  is  charged  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay,  large  quantities  are  given  to  those  un¬ 
able  to  pay.  The  free  doctors  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Health  are  furnished  with  books  of  coupons  which 
are  taken  for  the  milk.  A  physician  from  the  Board 
of  Health  is  stationed  at  the  principal  distributing  de¬ 
pots.  All  these  physicians  are  educating  the  people  to 
the  importance  of  getting  pure  milk  for  their  children. 
Free  lectures  to  mothers  are  given  semi-weekly.  All 
the  teachings  of  these  different  agencies  are  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

Do  not  wait  until  your  child  Is  sick,  when  It  may  be  too  late,  but  be¬ 
gin  at  once  to  feed  it  on  sterilized  milk.  Feed  it  from  bottles  which 
have  been  steilllzed,  and  through  a  nipple  that  has  been  sterilized. 
Discard  the  old  nursing  bottle,  which  Is  seldom  properly  cleaned,  and 
use  one  that  Is  subjected  to  heat  that  kills  absolutely  all  noxious 
germs;  then  your  children  will  be  properly  nourished  and  the  chances 
of  their  being  111  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Some  of  these  lessons  might  well  be  adopted  by  others. 
It  is  a  practical  form  of  charity  whose  effects  are 
likely  to  be  far  reaching,  and  which  may  well  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  others. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  the  advertising  columns  this  week, 
that  Mr.  C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass.,  has  a  stock  of  the  Marshall 
strawberry  that  has  recently  been  so  much  and  favorably  discussed  In 
The  R.  N.-  Y.  He  also  Issues  a  catalogue  of  other  varieties. 

Ip  any  farmer  wants  to  grade  up  his  dairy  with  Jersey  stock,  he 
never  had  a  more  favorable  opportunity  tban  now.  Breeders  are 
offering  choice  stock  as  never  before.  The  offer  of  choice  Jersey 
stock  of  Robert  F.  Shannon.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  In  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  Is  an  example. 

Don’t  forget  the  New  York  State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  Sep¬ 
tember  6-13.  You  will  find  there  the  best  display  of  farm  products 
ever  brought  together,  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to  study  and  com¬ 
pare  the  different  varieties  and  breeds  of  plants  and  animals.  Not 
only  that,  but  you  can  listen  to  some  first-rate  speeches  and  lectures. 
Don’t  forget  the  date. 

The  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  will  send  their  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  vehicles  and  harness,  showing  over  100  different 
styles  of  vehicles,  from  a  road  cart  or  farm  wagon  to  the  finest  pleas¬ 
ure  carriage  one’s  taste  can  suggest.  Also  an  endless  variety  of  har¬ 
ness  ranging  In  price  from  15  upwards.  If  you  have  not  had  this  cata¬ 
logue.  send  for  It  now— It’s  free.  Ask  for  catalogue  “  D.” 


“  In  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.”  A 
noticeable  feature  of  our  symposia  is  that  writers  dis¬ 
agree.  As  we  believe  in  fair  play,  this  is  necessary. 
But  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered  ;  we  are 
always  able  to  strengthen  our  arguments  when  we 
know  what  the  opposition  has  to  say.  So  we  would 
invite  a  more  general  response  to  the  questions  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  column  from  time  to  time.  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  which  side  you  are  on. 

?  §  s 

Mrs  Crkveland  is  a  most  devoted  mother,  and  so 
much  of  her  time  is  given  to  the  care  of  her  children 
that  society  has  felt  itself  somewhat  ignored  and  has 
scarcely  been  able  to  refrain  from  open  criticism  of 
the  first  lady  of  the  land.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs. 
Cleveland  neglected  her  duties  as  mistress  of  the 
White  House  ;  but  if  those  duties  did  at  any  time  con- 
fiict  with  her  duty  as  a  mother,  all  honor  to  her  if 
she  chose  to  do  the  God-given  task  rather  than  to  con¬ 
sider  herself  amenable  to  a  mere  law  of  etiquette. 

5  ?  S 

When  men  go  through  a  course  of  training  in  doing 
housework,  our  kitchen  arrangements  will  be  im¬ 
proved.  Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher  in  a  recent  article 
said  :  “  The  assumption  by  woman  of  so  much  of  the 

work  that  men  formerly  did,  must  of  necessity,  oblige 
men  to  take  up  the  work  abandoned  by  women.”  If 
domestic  economy  is  to  be  put  on  a  better  basis,  it  must 
be  through  one  of  two  ways :  Women  must  become 
the  architects  and  builders  of  the  homes;  or  men  must 
be  graduated  from  the  kitchen  and  other  branches  of 
housework  before  they  undertake  to  make  the  houses 
and  the  tools  with  which  the  work  is  done. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  HEATING  POWER? 

Charcoal,  gas,  and  electricity  discussed.  The  kitchen  range 
must  he  reconstructed  with  regard  to  hot  weather 
demands. 

Cooking  by  Electricity. 

In  Germany  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
woman  belongs  to  the  realm  of  domestic  economy, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  science  is  making  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  kitchen  for  its  betterment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  was  translated  from  a  Vienna  periodical 
for  The  Literary  Digest : 

The  present  system  of  cooking  with  wood,  coal,  or 
oil,  or  even  gas,  has  many  insurmountable  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of  providing  an  effi¬ 
cient  substitute  for  them  that  electric  technicists  were 
led  to  construct  the  electric  kitchen  range  which  we 
are  about  to  describe.  Before  going  into  details,  it 
will  be  well  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader  to  the  fact  that  every  conductor  of  an  electric 
current  opposes  a  certain  measure  of  resistance, 
whereby  a  portion  of  the  electric  energy  is  transmuted 
into  heat.  This  results  in  a  heating  of  the  wire,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  may  become  red-hot.  The 
tension  of  the  current  must  be  increased  with  the  size 
of  the  wire,  in  order  to  heat  it,  and  to  maintain  it  at 
the  necessary  temperature  while  it  is  transmitting 
heat  to  other  bodies  in  contact  with  it. 

Innumerable  experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  what  metal  compositions  can 
be  employed  for  the  heating  apparatus  in  a  cooking 
range.  Of  course,  this  is  an  important  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration,  for  if  the  metal  melts,  there  would  be  an 
interruption  of  the  current,  and  failure  would  result. 

Every  electric  cooking  apparatus  has  a  double  bot¬ 
tom,  supplied  with  a  circular  system  of  metallic 
threads  which  the  electric  current  must  cross.  Be¬ 
tween  these  metallic  threads  and  the  part  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  to  be  heated,  there  is  a  plate  of  mica,  which 
performs  the  double  function  of  insulating  the  wire 
and  conducting  the  heat  to  the  walls  of  the  cooking 
vessel  Between  the  metallic  threads  and  that  portion 
of  the  cooking  apparatus  which  it  is  not  desired  to 
heat,  there  is  a  strong  layer  of  a  material  which  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  so  that  there  is  no  waste  of 
heat.  Among  the  furnishings  of  the  range,  such  as 
teakettles,  coffeepots,  baking  dishes,  frying  pans, 
etc. ,  there  are  tongs  for  bringing  the  above  described 
conduction  system  into  the  sweep  of  the  current.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  a  powerful  resistance  is  set  up  to 
the  passage  of  the  current,  generating  great  heat, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  sides  of  the  cooking  vessel. 
The  illustration.  Fig.  130,  presents  a  complete  view  of 
an  electric  range,  such  as  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  where,  as  is  the  case  with  all  practical 
innovations,  its  success  has  been  followed  by  numer¬ 
ous  installations  of  similar  apparatus.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  range  produces  a  very  favorable  impres¬ 
sion.  Clean  and  convenient  in  every  respect,  it  pre¬ 


sents  many  advantages  over  the  old  system  of  cooking. 
First,  there  is  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  heat, 
which  admits  of  shortening  the  time  and  also  having 
a  roast,  for  example,  ready  at  the  required  moment, 
without  any  risk  of  burning.  Further,  the  teakettle 
or  coffeepot,  after  being  heated  by  electricity,  may 
be  placed,  without  danger,  on  the  most  costly  piece  of 
furniture,  because  it  is  heated  only  at  the  part  neces¬ 
sary,  the  other  portions  of  the  vessel  remaining  quite 
cold.  Another  advantage  is  the  much  shorter  time  in 
which  water  can  be  boiled  in  this  way  than  over  a  coal 
fire.  Moreover,  the  electric  range  has  all  the  newest 
improvements  and  utensils.  On  the  left  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  there  is  visible  a  hot-water  reservoir  with  pipe 
attachments,  maintaining  a  constant  supply  of  hot 
water  for  scullery  purposes,  etc.  Once  brought  to 
boiling  heat,  the  apparatus  maintains  the  water  at  this 
heat  for  24  hours.  Near  this  hot-water  reservoir  is 
the  roast  oven,  above  which  will  be  observed  a  funnel 
for  carrying  off  the  vapors  generated  in  roasting  ; 
alongside  of  it  is  the  “  buffet,”  supplied  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  utensils.  The  kitchen  is,  of  course,  lighted  by 
electricity. 

Naturally,  electric  kitchens  are,  for  the  moment, 
confined  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  will,  ere  long,  pass  into  general  use. 
Apart  from  the  cleanliness  and  convenience  of  the 
electric  range,  the  uniformity  of  results,  and  the  ease 
of  their  attainment,  it  offers  hygienic  advantages  in 
the  matter  of  perfect  freedom  from  smoke  and  heat, 
which  must  inevitably  result  in  its  early  triumph. 

Opinions  of  New  York’s  Chefs. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  some  of  the  hotel  kitchens  are  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Press  : 

To  find  what  New  York,  through  its  best  hotels  and 


clubs,  prefers,  I  accomplished  an  investigating  tour 
by  interviewing  the  chefs. 

“Yes,  I  use  gas,”  said  Chef  Ranhover  of  Delmonico’s, 
“but  I  do  not  like  it.  It  is  going  to  be  taken  out 
next  month,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Gas  fails  to  bring 
out  the  best  there  is  in  meat  or  game.  Then  it  is 
more  expensive  than  charcoal,  and  it  is  dirty.  Gas 
seems  to  dry  up  the  surface  of  any  meat  that  is  broiled 
over  or  under  it.” 

Most  of  Delmonico’s  charcoal  is  homemade.  The 
wood  is  burned  down  and  then  compressed.  It  is 
kept  in  covered  boxes  in  the  cellar.  The  chef  added 
that  he  did  not  think  artificial  gas  would  ever  be  used 
as  a  popular  method  in  cooking.  Electricity  has 
never  been  tried  there. 

At  the  Waldorf  the  great  broilers  lie  over  beds  of 
charcoal.  To  my  question,  the  chef  simply  pointed  to 
this  fact  with  a  satisfied  smile  on  his  face.  I  found 
this  the  only  hotel  where  electricity  had  been  used. 
The  appliances  were  put  in,  but  thrown  out  after  a 
few  weeks’  trial. 

“ They  were  fine  for  warming  one’s  feet — yes;  but 
not,”  said  the  chef,  “for 
cooking.  It  took  as  long 
for  water  to  boll  on  them 
as  to  prepare  a  breakfast. 

That  electricity  is  used  to 
perfection  in  London  there 
is  no  doubt.  Strange  as 
it  seems,  they  apply  elec¬ 
tricity  better  to  these 
things  abroad  than  we  do 
in  America.  When  we  can 
get  the  hang  of  it  here  in 
cooking  as  they  do,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  the  ap¬ 


proved  way  in  the  kitchen.  As  yet  we  haven’t  mas¬ 
tered  the  art.  I  don’t  like  gas  for  broiling  ;  it  is  very 
dirty.  If  we  had  natural  gas  here  as  in  Pittsburgh — 
good  enough  ;  but  the  other  clogs  up  the  pipes.” 

“  Gas  is  the  fire  that  boils  and  bakes  entirely  here,” 
the  Holland  House  chef  told  me.  “  I  prefer  it  to  any 
other  method.  The  gas  is  cleaner,  prevents  noises 
and  disorder,  can  be  turned  off  and  on  at  will,  and  is 
altogether  the  greatest  of  kitchen  improvements.” 

“  But  do  you  think  it  brings  out  the  flavor  of  broiled 
meats  as  well  as  coal  ?”  1  asked. 

“  Just  as  well.  I  defy  any  one  to  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  steak  broiled  by  gas  and  one  by  charcoal.  ” 

At  this  hotel  the  flames  come  from  the  top.  The 
broilers  are  regulated  near  to  or  far  from  the  jets  by 
a  series  of  grooves. 

“What  do  you  think?”  I  inquired  of  the  chef  at 
that  eminently  French  hostelry — the  Hotel  Martin. 

“  I  have  never  tried  anything  but  charcoal,  nor  will 
I,”  was  his  emphatic  answer.  “The  old  way  suits 
me,  and  I  don’t  believe  any  new  method  will  ever  do 
as  well.  I  think  I  could  tell  a  chicken  broiled  by  gas 
anywhere.  It  would  have  no  delicate  taste.  I  couldn’t 
do  justice  to  any  broiled  dish  if  I  had  to  prepare  it  on 
gas.” 

“When  the  gas  goes,  I  go,”  was  the  dramatic 
announcement  of  the  presiding  genius  at  the  Murray 
Hill  kitchen.  Lines  of  great  gas  ranges  were  glowing 
in  discharge  of  duty  as  I  entered.  The  range  used 
here  needs  special  mention.  It  is  a  homemade  affair. 
Baggi,  the  chef  there,  invented  it  and  has  been  using 
it  10  years.  He  has  for  it  the  love  of  a  father,  as  it  has 
for  him  the  obedience  of  a  child.  It  also  has  the  jets 
above,  like  the  one  at  the  Holland  House,  but  over 
these  are  laid  huge  bricks.  These  bricks  become  in¬ 
tensely  hot,  and  Baggi  claims  that  the  heat  they  emit 
does  the  broiling,  not  the  gas.  This  is  the  same 
method  used  to  perfection  in  Pittsburgh.  There  the 
natural  gas  is  turned  on  among  bricks.  This  chef  says 
that  the  result  is  the  same  as  that  by  charcoal,  with 
the  means  much  simpler  and  cleaner.  1  asked  him 
about  the  dirt.  “  We  do  not  have  any,”  he  answered. 
“  An  expert  manages  the  blowers  downstairs,  so  the 
jet,  when  turned  on,  gives  three-quarters  air  to  one- 
quarter  gas.  Then  the  expense  is  equalized.  You  see 
the  great  pan  under  the  range  ?  That  catches  all  the 
grease  that  drips  from  the  broiling  and  is  sold  to  soup 
manufacturers.  The  great  advantage  is  the  lack  of 
heat  in  the  kitchen.  You  can  hardly  grasp  what  this 
means  on  a  summer  day  when  60  people  are  at  work 
down  here.” 

“And  you,”  I  said  to  the  Plaza  chef,  “do  you  use 
the  new  methods  ?” 

“  We  have  them,  but  I  won’t  use  one  of  them.  Give 
me  charcoal  first,  then  hard  coal,  but  no  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity.  For  toast  cr  waffies  I  use  the  gas,  for  there  is 
no  delicate  flavor  to  be  emphasized.  We  also  boil 
large  quantities  of  vegetables  by  gas,  when  we  do  not 
steam  them,  but  for  broiling  nothing  is  so  perfect  as 
charcoal.  We  use  three  bags  a  day  here  in  our  range.” 

Nor  did  the  chef  of  the  Savoy  like  gas.  He  said  he 
had  used  a  gas  range  that  was  upright,  but  the  meat 
stuck  to  the  bars  and  was  not  so  choice  in  its  flavor. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  not  a  gas  appliance  in  the 
kitchen,  except  a  small  affair  for  griddle  cakes. 

So,  until  London  methods  of  cooking  by  electricity 
are  successfully  managed  here.  New  York  seems  to  be 
old-fashioned  and  will  cling  to  charcoal. 

Porcelain  Stove  and  Charcoal. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  people  who  live  beyond  the 
reach  of  gas  must  either  resort  to  gasoline,  always 
dangerous,  or  be  almost  broiled  alive  in  hot  weather. 
It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  import¬ 
ing  the  porcelain  stove  of  the  French.  With  a  few 
handfuls  of  charcoal,  a  dinner  may  be  cooked,  and  it 
is  as  cleanly  a  fuel  as  it  is  economical.  We  are  too 
lavish  in  our  use  of  fuel,  and  we  do  not  systematize 
our  work  as  we  might.  Though  ice  is  generally  within 
reach  of  all,  and  will  keep  food  fresh  for  days,  we 
bake  and  broil  and  roast  each  day  with  a  calm  disre- 
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gard  of  heat,  expense  and  inconvenience. 

In  the  French  kitchen,  economy  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  science,  and  the  soup,  salad 
and  good  bread  that  form  the  basis  of 
the  French  dinner,  ought  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  American  dinner  in  hot 
■weather.  If  we  followed  that  fashion, 
once  a  week  would  be  often  enough  to 
light  that  roaring  furnace  known  as  the 
modern  range,  devouring  coal  with  the 
avidity  of  a  steam  engine,  heating  up 
the  house,  and  destroying  comfort  and 
good  temper.  A  nice  dinner  could  be 
prepared  in  15  or  20  minutes  if  we  could 
be  contented  with  soup  made  from  stock, 
a  broiled  chop  or  steak,  or  cold  meat,  a 
salad  and  a  dish  of  vegetables.  Add  good 
bread,  good  coffee  and  a  little  fruit,  and 
what  more  can  any  reasonable  person  de¬ 
sire  ?  And  think  what  a  saving  in  labor, 
fuel  and  time  I  helen  h.  preston. 

Natural  Gas  Helps  the  Sunday  Dinner. 

Sunday  is  considered  a  rest  day  with 
us,  so  we  get  along  with  as  little  work 
as  possible,  and  still  try  to  make  the  din¬ 
ner  seem  a  little  different  from  week 
day  dinners,  if  we  can.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  unusual  prevents,  cake  pie  and 
bread  are  baked  on  Saturday,  and  a 
chicken  dressed  or  made  ready  for  roast¬ 
ing.  In  the  country,  as  elsewhere,  meat 
is  the  foundation  and  principal  requisite 
for  a  dinner.  If  a  roast  is  to  be  cooked 
in  this  part  of  the  country  where  natural 
gas  affords  fuel,  it  may  be  put  in  the 
oven  and  slightly  basted,  then  the  gas 
turned  low  while  one  goes  to  church, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  meat  will  be 
done  to  perfection  on  the  return,  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  done  with  a  wood 
fire.  With  two  kinds  of  vegetables,  a 
salad,  the  products  of  the  home  baking, 
butter,  coffee  and  fruit,  we  have  a  good 
dinner.  We  do  not  make  elaborate  des¬ 
serts  as  some  do,  for  either  canned  or 
fresh  fruit  is  usually  plentiful  on  the 
farm.  m.  h. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

Our  kitchens,  as  is  perfectly  notorious, 
are  the  fortified  intrenchments  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  prejudice,  irrational  habits,  rule  of 
thumb,  and  mental  vacuity,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  Americans  are  liable 
to  the  reproach  of  suffering  beyond  any 
other  people  from  wasteful,  unpalatable, 
unhealthful  and  monotonous  cooking. — 
Prof.  Youmans. 

As  it  is  with  me,  i doubtless  it  is  with 
99  in  every  100  readers,  the  kitchen  is  a 
very,  very  essential  part  of  the  domestic 
economy.  Give  a  man,  whether  he  lives 
in  Portsmouth  or  in  Boston  or  in  New 
York,  the  normal  outcome  of  a  well- 
ordered  kitchen,  and  he  is  fortified  from 
his  breakfast  hour  for  the  work  and 
endurance  of  the  day. — Howard’s  Letter 
from  New  York. 

Possibly  if  the  eminent  culinary  teach¬ 
ers  were  set  down  in  the  average  kitchen, 
they  would  be  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
go  to  work  to  get  up  the  various  dishes 
they  are  making  with  such  success  in 
their  cooking  schools.  They  don’t  try  to 
“make  bricks  without  straw.”  They  have 
perfectly  appointed  kitchens  furnished 
abundantly  with  every  utensil  needed  in 
their  work. — New  York  Tribune. 

I  AM  impatient  and  querulous  under 
culinary  disappointments ;  as  to  come 
home,  for  instance,  expecting  some  savory 
mess,  and  to  find  one  quite  tasteless  and 
sapidless. — Charles  Lamb. 

The  kitchen  knife  has  cut  off  the 
brightest  prospects.  The  kitchen  grid- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Hiss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Did  you  read  the  description  of  those 
premiums  on  page  481  of  last  week’s  issue? 
We  hope  some  of  the  ladies  will  make  an 
effort  for  that  watch  and  chain. 


iron  has  often  consumed  a  commercial  vinegar  to  taste.  These  are  excellent 


enterprise.  The  kitchen  kettle  has  kept 
many  a  good  man  in  hot  water.  It  will 
never  be  fully  known  how  much  the 
history  of  the  world  was  affected  by 
good  or  bad  cooking. — Dr.  Talmage. 

It  requires  brains  to  run  a  modern 
kitchen,  and  grace  in  large  measure  to 
satisfy  an  exacting  Nineteenth  century 
household. — Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Any  step  forward,  however  slight,  in 
the  direction  of  kitchen  reform,  is  to  be 
cordially  commended,  and  if  it  shall 
prove  that  the  founders  of  these  training 
schools  for  cooking  have  made  a  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  herculean  task  of  rescuing 
the  kitchen  from  its  traditional  degrada¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  entitled  to  an  eminent 
place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
— The  Nation. 

The  one  ray  of  light  penetrating  the 
smoky  interior  of  the  national  cuisine  is 
the  fact  that  our  young  girls  are  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  that  proficiency  in 
housekeeping  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise  and  her  mind  healthy  and 
comfortable. — Marion  Hsrland. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6164.  Ladies’  Blouse  Waist. 

Figured  taffeta  silk  with  insertion  over 
satin  ribbon,  with  crush  collar  and  belt 
of  satin,  combine  to  make  this  waist. 


and  require  little  time  in  preparing  for 
use.  SARAH  RODNEY. 

For  Canning  Berries. — A  tested  recipe 
for  canning  raspberries  so  as  to  retain 
the  natural  shape  and  flavor,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Fill  well  washed  glass  jars  with 
sound,  ripe  raspberries  with  a  cup  of 
sugar  to  each.  On  the  bottom  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  heated  oven,  place  a  very  thin 
board — shingles  answer  the  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably.  On  these,  place  the  jars  with¬ 
out  the  rubber  rings.  Gradually  increase 
the  heat  until  the  fruit  comes  to  a  boil. 
If  the  cans  are  not  full,  immediately 
pour  enough  boiling  syrup — sugar  and 
water — to  fill  the  jars.  Place  the  rubber 
rings  in  position  and  screw  on  the  tops. 
As  with  other  canned  fruits,  the  tops 
need  to  be  examined  the  next  day  and 
tightened.  Strawberries  may  be  canned 
the  same  way,  using  more  sugar.  x. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Truth  forever  on  the  scalTold, 

WronK  forever  on  the  throne. 

Yet  the  scaffold  sways  the  future. 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 

Sltteth  God  within  the  shadow. 

Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

—James  liussell  Lmvell. 

- J.  Stuart  Mill;  “The  aim  of  all 

intellectual  training  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  should  be  to  cultivate  common 
sense.” 

....Huxley:  “Women  will  find  their 
place,  and  it  will  neither  be  that  which 
they  have  held,  nor  that  to  which  some 
of  them  aspire.” 

....Dr.  Geo.  F.  Shrady  :  “Greatness 
has  almost  invariably  been  the  out¬ 
growth  of  country  breeding,  polished  in 
after  years  by  city  life.  There  is  no 
place  better  to  begin  in  than  the  coun¬ 
try.  just  as  there  is  no  place  better  to 
end  in  than  the  city.” 

. . . .H.  W.  Mabik  in  The  Outlook  :  “  In 
this  vast  workshop  of  life,  with  its  dust 
and  sweat  and  din,  it  is  the  worker  that 
is  perfected  oftener  than  the  work  ;  and 
when  some  bit  of  perfection  emerges 
from  the  turmoil,  it  not  only  explains 
and  justifies  the  toil  behind  it,  but  takes 
on  a  beauty  which  is  half  a  prophecy.” 

....Cordelia  Reade  in  N.  Y.  Press: 
“  If  the  boys  keep  on  letting  the  girls 
beat  them  in  the  school,  the  gymnasium, 
the  office,  and,  may  be,  even  at  the  polls, 
the  inherent  notion  of  women  that  they 
must  have  a  husband  whom  they  may 
look  up  to,  will  make  them  wait  a  long 
while  before  they  will  stoop  down  and 
pick  one  up.” 


In  writing  to  advertUers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  Nbw-yobkkb. 


Ladies’  Waist. 

.  The  full  basques  may  be  worn  under  the 
skirt  or  dispensed  with  altogether  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  gigot  sleeves,  fashionably 
full  at  the  top,  are  prettily  trimmed  with 
the  ribbon  and  insertion  ;  a  windmill 
bow  of  satin  ribbon  finishes  the  design 
above  the  elbow.  Wide  satin  or  moire 
ribbon  may  be  utilized  for  collar  and 
belt.  Trimming  may  be  omitted  alto¬ 
gether  in  favor  of  a  plain  finish.  Pattern 
6154  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz  :  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Tomato  Salads. — Take  small,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  about  the  size  of  eggs.  Gut  out  a 
round  piece  from  the  stem  end  and  lay 
it  to  one  side,  to  be  replaced  again.  Re¬ 
move  the  pulp.  Chop  fine,  cold  veal  or 
chicken,  add  a  little  of  the  pulp  and  a 
small  quantity  of  mayonnaise  dressing  ; 
mix  thoroughly.  Fill  the  tomatoes,  re¬ 
place  the  covers  and  embed  the  tomatoes 
in  lettuce.  This  salad  forms  a  pretty 
table  decoration  besides  being  delicious. 

Another  delightful  salad  is  made  by 
slicing  raw  tomatoes  and  onions  together. 
Add  mustard,  salt,  Cayenne  pepper  and 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


AYER’S 

Hair  Vigor 

Prevents 

BALDNESS 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

AND 

Restores  Color 

®TO 

Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 

THE 

Best  Dressing 


Farmer  Wanted, 

to  work  farm  for  wages  and  privileges  In  central 
New  Jersey.  A  married  man.  sober  and  Industrious, 
will  have  a  good  place.  Address  J.  A.  NUGENT, 
Court  House,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ilf  ■  NTF  (■who  cannot  speak  German) 

Wf  H  n  I  C  U  who  understands  farming  and  care 
of  stock,  with  wife  who  can  make  butter,  etc.,  to 
work  a  farm.  Level  land;  modern  machinery;  no 
capital  required;  cash  every  month;  near  town. 
Address  at  once.  K.  RIEGEL,  No.  5‘2  South  front 
Street,  Easton,  Pa, 


Half 

the 

Money 

spent  for  h.-irness  and  shoes  could  be  saved  if 
they  were  treated  right.  Whether  leather  lasts 
or  not  depends  on  the  care  it  gets. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil 

is  the  care-taker. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— anil  your  money  back 
you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “How  to  Takii  Cauk  oi' 
LKAT.4KK,  ’  send  to  • 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  Blron gent  and  par«atT.ye 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  Itelng 
a  flue  powder  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  rtuuuvable  ltd,  the  cuutents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Wilt 
make  the  boat  irerfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  ‘20  inimites  witliout  bulling. 
It  IM  tlio  bOHt  for  clo.anslug  waste 
ptpiw,  dlslnfiHaing  sinks,  closets^ 
washing  bottles,  tralnts,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  salt  M’P’Q  CO. 

Oeu.  Agts.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
SIS.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
(Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Puriiitou  &  Co.,  Des  Moines.  la. 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
T  I  I  proved  High  Arm  Singersewing  machine 
finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Years;  with 
Aiitoraalle  Bobbin  Winder,  ReIf>Tbr«adlng  Cytl*' 
der  Hhiittle,  Helf.Seltlng  Needle  and  a  complete 
Sft  of  Hleel  Attachments;  shipped  any  whereon 
30  Day’s  Trial*  No  money  required  In  advance. 
75,000 now  loose*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits, 
rnrr  Cnt  This  Out  and  send  todav  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  n  11  b  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  312  Wabash  A7«.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


01  ABOVE  FACTORY 

COST 

$8.78lnyn$65  Sinpr 

stylo  Machiiio.  SI9.88  biiy.s 
Highest  Grade  irioaern  style  ma¬ 
chine  in  tlio  worid.  25  dittercnt 
styies  at  Intern)  (idiat'etirices. 
Warranted  Ten  XSSIS* 
Wo  are  the  only  inanutac- 
tnrcrs  selling  se'wing  ma¬ 
chines  direct. 

Liberal  terms  for  securing 
IVInchiiio 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE 


LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

The  IllinotB  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for 
sale  en  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150.000  acres  of 
choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands 
located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to  the  000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

YAZOO  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
■Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
oners  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“Yazoo  Delta, "Miss,  b'or  further  description,  map  and 
any  Information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago.  Ill. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


—  ov  — 

The  Rural  New -Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrloultural  Preas, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  00m- 
mnnlttes.  |3f~They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.36  cents 
Yearly  orders,  ooonpylng  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  oents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ‘‘Adv.,’’  per 

line  leaded . 75  oents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

er-AB  SOLUTE  LY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  set, 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  Shi  marks,  or  lOH  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Now  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THB  BUBAL  NBW-YOBKBB, 

Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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THE 

LARGEST 


WHEAT  GROWERS 


ALWAYS 


TO  LEARN  THE  REASON,  WRITE  TO  BRAD- 


As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

«  OPPOSITES.” 

□  You  will  seldom  find  a  person  usingf 
tobacco  excessively  who  does  not  also 
crave  a  stimulant  of  some  sort.  The  use 
of  tobacco  leads  to  the  use  of  liquor, 
though  not  in  the  way  that  is  generally 
supposed.  The  science  of  the  matter  is 
that  tobacco  and  alcohol  have  opposite 
effects  on  the  action  of  the  heart.  One 
depresses  or  retards  this  action,  while 
the  other  stimulates  and  increases  it ;  so 
that  a  person  with  what  is  known  as  a 
“tobacco  heart”  craves  some  stimulant, 
and  often  ends  by  taking  it  to  excess. 
Another  curious  result  of  this  apparently 
beneficial  use  of  opposites  is  seen  in  the 
use  of  small  quantities  of  salt  or  quinine 
with  sugar.  A  German  chemist  has  just 
discovered  that  sugar’s  sweetening  prop¬ 
erties  are  actually  strengthened  when 
minute  quantities  of  these  opposite  sub¬ 
stances  are  put  with  it.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  curious  thing  is  that  the  salt¬ 
ness  or  bitterness  excite  the  follicles  of 
the  tongue,  and  thus  increase  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  organs  of  taste.  In  other 
words,  the  small  amount  of  “  opposite  ” 
stimulates  the  taste  for  the  sugar. 

§  2  5 

There  is  a  fine  chance  here  to  go  on  and 
preach  a  sermon  showing  how  the  dis¬ 
appointments  and  troubles  of  life  may 
make  the  happiness  all  the  sweeter  if 
we  would  only  think  so.  There  may  be 
those  who  claim  that  the  proportion  of 
happiness  is  so  small  that  it  only  serves 
to  make  the  sorrow  seem  more  bitter. 
We  don’t  believe  that  any  man  or  woman 
has  any  right  to  make  such  a  claim. 
Life  is  often  hard  and  dull,  but  while 
the  element  of  hope  remains,  you  needn’t 
tell  us  that  gall  and  bitterness  are  to 
have  a  majority.  We  wish  to  make  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  standing  protest  against  any 
such  assumption.  You  will  have  to  take 
your  dollar  somewhere  else  in  search  of 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  “  opposites’’ 
are  driving  the  comfort,  profit  and  con¬ 
tentment  out  of  the  American  farm 
home.  You  don’t  catch  us  patting  the 
farmer  on  the  back  j  ust  because  he  is  a 
farmer,  and  we  are  making  a  living  run¬ 
ning  a  farm  paper.  Not  much  1  When¬ 
ever  we  see  a  fault  in  farm  life,  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  hit  it,  and  hit  it  hard.  That  is 
the  “opposite,”  which  will  make  the 
hope  and  the  faith  seem  all  the  stronger 
and  sweeter.  Let’s  manufacture  hope 
and  faith.  The  raw  materials  are  all 
about  us.  A  brave  heart,  a  good  head 
and  a  strong  will,  are  the  machines  we 
all  need.  §  I  | 

And  of  course  we  will  all  need  a  little 
oil  and  encouragement.  We  do  and  we 
just  look  to  you  to  supply  it.  Ah,  you 
say — those  fellows  are  going  to  bring  the 
whole  thing  down  to  a  trade  basis.  Cor¬ 
rect  I  We  are.  We  must  have  an  “  op¬ 
posite”  in  order  to  sharpen  the  edge  of 
our  preaching.  We  don’t  want  to  give 
you  liquor  or  salt  or  quinine,  but  we  do 
ask  you  to  remember  our  August  list  of 
premiums.  To  tell  you  the  truth  we  be¬ 
gin  to  think  that  you  have  an  idea  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  so  rich  and  prosperous 
that  it  doesn’t  need  the  little  bit  of  work 
that  you  might  do  on  its  subscription  list 
without  any  harm  to  your  own  prospects. 
Lets  get  that  idea  right  straight  out  of 
your  mind.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can’t  live  un¬ 
less  it  enjoys  your  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation.  If  you  want  to  kill  us,  very 


well — this  is  a  free  country  and  you  can 
march  with  “  Preservaline,”  Stephen  H. 
Hayt  and  such  folks  if  you  like.  We 
take  it,  however,  that  you  are  a  friend 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. — we  hope  so  anyway. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  take  a  friend’s 
privilege  and  say  “Now  then,  here’s 
your  chance  to  do  us  a  good  turn  !  We 
want  some  more  subscribers.  We  want 
them  in  August !  We  don’t  ask  you  to 
work  for  nothing,  but  if  you  will  turn 
your  eye  to  page  481,  you  will  see  that 
we  offer  double  pay.”  Now  if  a  little 
work  in  this  line  doesn’t  make  the  paper 
better  reading  and  more  helpful  to  you — 
science  is  all  wrong. 

§  g  I 

The  editor  of  a  paper  gets  a  heap  of 
advice  from  his  patrons.  Most  of  it  is 
well  meant  and  often  very  helpful.  The  R 
N.-Y.  has  made  many  a  successful  stroke 
from  the  advice  of  its  readers.  For  some 
reason,  a  favorite  line  of  advice  is  The  R 
N.-Y.’s  duty  in  discussing  the  political 
situation.  Some  of  our  readers  seem  to 
feel  that  we  are  neglecting  our  duty  in 
not  discussing  politics  and  telling  our 
readers  how  they  should  vote,  etc.,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who 
write  very  much  as  follows.  This  note 
is  from  a  friend  in  West  Virginia  : 

Do  not  let  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  columns  be  polluted 
with  this  political  controversy.  If  It  would  only  do 
any  good,  would  teach  us  ho  IT  to  grow  better  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  fruits,  etc.,  or  give  us  better  prices 
for  them  I  But  will  It  7  You  will  be  flooded  with 
letters,  for  every  one  of  us  thinks  he  knows  Just  how 
to  run  the  Government;  each  of  us  has  In  his  mind  a 
tariff  hill  that  wonld  put  to  shame  the  McKinley  or 
the  Wilson  Bill.  Ours  would  start  all  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  give  work  to  every  one  (even  the  tramps)  and 
untold  prosperity  to  the  whole  land.  I  believe  In 
politics,  but  wonld  as  soon  look  for  It  In  a  religious 
paper  as  In  The  Rubal. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  this  man  has  it 
about  right.  Our  own  experience  is  that 
when  a  man  starts  out  to  convert  his 
neighbor  and  change  his  life-time  habit 
of  voting,  about  the  only  result  is  a  good- 
sized  row.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
was  first  reported,  we  would  gladly  have 
discussed  it  honestly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  farmer,  but  as  the  thing  has  de¬ 
veloped,  with  Trusts  and  private  inter¬ 
ests  coming  in  awky  ahead  of  patriotism 
and  public  good,  we  can’t  see  that  the 
farmer  is  “  in  it.”  How  he  is  to  get  “in,” 
we  are  not  fully  prepared  to  say,  but  one 
sure  thing  is  that  we  purpose  to  leave 
the  discussion  of  politics  to  the  political 
papers.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  mention  this  fact  to  your  neighbor 
when  you  go  after  his  subscription. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Long  Island  growers  have  received  good  prices  for 
their  potatoes  so  far. 

Tennessee  tomatoes  have  generally  been  poor  this 
week  and  sold  for  low  prices. 

Champion  grapes,  as  usual,  are  of  miserably  poor 
quality,  and  are  selling  at  low  prices. 

The  supply  of  watermelons  has  been  extremely 
heavy,  but  even  with  the  brisk  demand  It  has  been 
Impossible  to  keep  up  prices. 

A  report  gives  Orleans  and  Niagara  Counties,  this 
State,  less  than  a  quarter  crop  of  apples,  but  states 
that  peaches  promise  a  large  crop. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
advises  American  cattle  shippers  to  send  surplus 
stock  to  that  country  as  there  Is  a  great  scarcity  of 
cattle  this  year. 

RIGBY  POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  only  successful  Potato  Digger  ever  Invented. 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  In  results. 
Send  for  circulars,  giving  testimonials  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  RIGBY  &  BURLEIGH,  Houlton,  Me. 

Potato  Digger,  $12. 

One  at  wholesale  where  I  have  no  agents.  Sead 
for  circular.  H.  PRAY,  North  Clove,  N.  Y. 


The  Clarks  Cove 


FULL  - 

STRENGTH 


Fertilizers 


FOB  Wheat,  Eye  and  All  Chops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  behold  magulflcent  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  In 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  beads,  bursting  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  by  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  The 
Clakk's  Cove  Febtilizebs,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NEW 
EVIDENCE.  CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


pOTASH 


FERTILIZERS 

yi^lJp'A’T'  Fertilizers  contain  Ing 
VV  n  I  HIQH  pkrCENTAGES 

OF  POTASH,  largely 
Tl  I  C.  Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Can  a  Farmer 


out  of 


Vah  . 


CROPS  , 

INCREASED  ^ 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 


/cn 

/  UU  Wheat? 

f  IVJ/^  f  If  he  raises  only  ordinary 
•  crops. 

VP  Cl  It  he  doubles  his  present 
I  1  yteld. 

Fertilizers  Free  « s. 
trier  Write  lot  Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  ' 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

SUte  Your  DU-  ••Rowell’s  Fertilizers,” 

ShS^ngTol^t!  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Fertilizers.  1 1  WHIPPLE’S 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A  , 

FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  .  I 

Special  Fertilizers  * 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use  * 
them  on  I 

CRAIN,  GRASS,  I 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  , 

TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  In  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREhl. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


SUPPLKMKN'TABV-ADJCSTABLK 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Waeons  I 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at- 
T  tached  or  detached  In 

/fy^f  \  A  a  few  minutes.  1  will 

/  F/  \  \  send  a  sample  to  anv 

/  /  \\  A  reliable  farmer  en 

/.  \  ft  h  4  frlal.  and  will  give  a 

/  ■  W"  II  kU-l  discount  of  30  per  cent 

^  '  ■THi  o**  order 

V  ^  r  T  from  a  neighborhood 

I  \  B  t  il  for  Introducing  the 

\=\  _ imirr / '  /  f're.  Write  for  prices 

Y-\  -jUl;;  /  /  *od particulars.  Ad- 


E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 


BUY  ANTI-TRUST 


Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MADK  BY  THE 

Whippis  Harrow  Co..  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


“GREAT  SUCCESS  ”  JR 

Potato  Digger  a 

Is  Hallock’s  Latest  Im-  Il 
proved,  and  sells  to  farm-  A  • 

ers  already  owning  190  /Pw 
and  1125 diggers.  Why?  fj  Tellyonr 

Because  of  Its  Greater  dealer 

Efficiency  and  81m-  you  must 

pllclty.  Don’t  fall  to  Afjyjyy  see  our 

haveoneof ourNON-  izoods 

CLOGABLK  Send  for 

WFFDFRS.  1894  cat 

Saves  more  •  alogue, 

labor  than  any  wlthpar- 

other  farm  my  // //j.  ticulars. 

tool,  and  gives  Wr  ^ 

greater  securl-Q  suit  the 

ty  to  the  plant  times, 

than  any|otber  — 

Weeder.  Write.  GlveP.  O.  County  a  nd  State. 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK,  FA. 


KING  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


Every  Field  Contest 

^  In  ’91  and  ’92. 

Descripuve  SI MPLE  In  Construction 

Catalogue  and  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

RUGARDLFSS  OF  COST. 

1 1  I  I  1^1  SoIg  cinufcicturor^ 

Hs  Vw  •  DwUGH  I  Moorestown  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


1894 
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^  BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS. 


-LEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  ®'’®™'''cl“velan'd 


BKANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1S92,  choice . 3  00  S3  10 

Fair  to  good . ?  HO  @3  90 

Mcdlnm,  choice,  le93 . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  95  @  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  Kood . 1  60  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893.  choice . 2  50  «2  60 

Medium,  forelen,  1893,  choice . 1  45  SI 

Pea,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  00  @1  70 

White  Kldner.  1393,  choice . 7  40  32  45 

Red  Kldner.  1893,  choice . 2  06  @2  75 

Fair  to  good . 2  00  @2  60 

Black  Turtle  soap,  1891 . 195  tt200 

Yellow  Ere,  1893,  choice . 2  40  02  50 

Lima,  Cal..  1893  (00  lbs) . 2  55  @  — 

Qreen  peas.  i893,  bbls,  per  bush . 1  071^®  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  03i^@  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 117  @  — 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ...19  9— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 19  &— 

Western,  firsts . 17  018 

Western,  seconds . 15  @16 

Western,  thirds . l3\i9l4/£ 

State  dairy,  half-tnbs,  extra  .  18  @— 

Firsts .  6M9UH 

Seconds . 15  016 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . 16  @1T 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14V(015 

Tubs,  thirds . 12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 15  O— 

Seconds .  12^@14 

Thirds . 1 1  s«al2 

Western  dairy,  firsts . l4Hi@— 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Thirds  . 10  on 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 14!^@— 

Tnbs,  extra . 14  @— 

Firsts . 13  &U% 

Seconds . 13  @12^ 

Thirds . 11  @im 

Old  Western  factory,  held .  9  @10>t 

CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 8HO  SJi 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 894  0  874 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime .  8^0  8^ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  fi^O  794 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice .  9  @994 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice .  9  @  914 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  79«®  8% 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  O  — 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com'n  to  good....—  @  — 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  594@  594 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3943  494 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  2H®  394 

Full  skims .  194@  3 

Boas. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  1594@  16 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  1494@  15 

Northwestern,  fancy  .  I49i@  — 

Western  and  N’western,  good  to  prime..  14  @  — 

Southwestern,  fair  to  good .  1294@  ]3>4 

Western  &  S’western,  inferior,  per  case  .1  (X)  @2  00 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 1  50  @2  35 

FRUITS-GREEN. 


Apples,  near-br,  Astrachan,  fancy,  per  bbl.3  00@2  50 


Bough,  hand-picked,  per  barrel . 1  7532  50 

Windfalls,  per  bbl .  76@1  50 

S  n,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Southern,  per  crate .  60al  00 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  Wilson,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Small,  per  quart .  3@  5 

Del.  &  Md.,  Wilson,  per  quart .  5@  7 

Wild,  per  quart .  2@  3 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  6  7 

Small,  per  lb .  4@  6 

Qraoes,  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  24-lb  carrier . 1  00@2  50 

S.  C.  and  Del.,  per  lb .  11®  15 

8.  C.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  93  10 

8.  C.,  Concord,  per  O-lu  basket .  75@1  00 

N.  C  ,  Champion,  per  40  lb  carrier . 1  60  31  75 

N  and  S.  C.,  Champion,  per  8-lb  basket. .  35®  50 

N.  and  8.  C..  Ives,  per  8-lb  basket  .  253  36 

Huckleberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  8®  9 

Jersey,  per  quart .  g@  10 

Jersey,  per  oox .  75@1  co 

Penn.,  per  10-lb  basket .  75.,1  OO 

Shawangnnk  Mtn  .  per  box . 1  00  ;  1  25 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del..  Troth,  per  crate . 2  00  3  00 

Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 3  0D33  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket . 1  25®  1  75 

Poor,  per  basket .  50@1  CO 

Pears,  Ga..  Le  Conte,  per  barrel . 2  t0«5  00 

Le  Conte,  per  carrier . 1  00@l  50 

Le  Conte,  per  crate . 1  00@1  2a 

Md  and  Del.,  Bartlett,  per  crate . ..1  0(@1  60 

Near-bv,  Scooter,  per  barrel .  2  00@2  75 

Near-by,  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@2  tO 

Near-by,  common,  per  crate . 1  oOdl  76 

Near-by,  common,  per  basket .  40®  75 

Plums.  Md.  and  Del.,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart.  7®  8 

Mnskmelons.  Norfolk,  Nutmeg,  per  barrel  ..I  00  2  OO 

Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  50 

Per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

N.  C.,  per  barrel-crate . 100  160 

Per  basket .  60®1  00 

Md.,  Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 2  50®4  00 

Per  carrier . .  008  2  60 

Balt.,  per  large  crate.  . I  0081  75 

Per  barrel . 3P0@2  5O 

Gem.,  per  basket . 2  00@2  S5 

Md.,  Anne  Arundel,  per  barrel . 2  50@3  00 

Watermelons,  Fla.  &  Ga.,  ch  Ice,  per  109  ..10  00@18  00 

Prime,  per  100  . 12  00@15  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100  .  6  00@:0  00 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Southern  Rose,  fancy,  per  bbl  . 2  3732  60 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  756  2  25 

Southern  Chill  red.  prime,  per  bbl . '  75  8  2  00 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  60® ,  — 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
^siest  runnmg  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1^  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
"^^^•’iption,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Kye- 
th^hers,  Clover-huUers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
Fearless  Catalogue*  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  ‘  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensi  laee  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  nUIAliO  UASDXK,  CoblMkill,  M.  Y, 


N.  C  ,  Red,  sweets,  per  bbl . 3  0Da3  '0 

Yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 3  0004  00 

Va.,  yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 3  50@4  50 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  14  ®  15 

Medium,  per  lb .  .  1294®  1394 

Small,  per  lb .  1]  ®  12 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  12  «»  1394 

Western,  per  lb .  11948  12 

Sonthern,  per  Id .  11  3  12 

Roosters,  per  lb .  7  ®  794 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Western,  par  pair .  60  a  (ii 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  ®I  37 

Western,  per  pair  . 100  ®I  25 

Southern  and  S  western,  per  pair  ....  90  @1(0 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  «  ,35 

Yonng,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 

FRESH  DRB38KI)  PJUL  I'R  Y  -  iCED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Wesfn  llzht  weights,  choice  . .  8  ®  9 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  6  @  7 

Spring  chickens,  Pblla.,  fancy .  20  0  2 

L.  I.,  Scalded .  14  @  17 

Western,  dry  picked .  1  18 

Western,  scalded .  16  ®  18 

Ducks,  spring,  Ij  I.,  per  lb .  13  ®  I394 

Boston,  per  lb . 3  @  I394 

Western,  per  lb . .  6  a  10 

Fowls* chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  prime  1294®  13 

Dry-picked,  large .  129*3  13 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . .  12  @  1294 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  11  a  II9* 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  12  @  129* 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  694  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  25  ®  — 


VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L  1..  per  00  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  ICO . 4  00@5  10 

Cauliflower.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00  3  2  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  dozen  bunches . 2  0  ®2  50 

State,  per  dozen  bunches .  5'’®!  00 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches . 1  00®!  50 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  stalks .  80®  75 

encumbers,  N.  J  &  u.  I.,  per  basket .  tiled  71 

Md.  and  Norfolk,  per  barrel .  76®  1  (0 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  barrel . 3  0004  00 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 4  0085  00 

Green  corn.  Jersey,  per  100  .  6031  25 

Green  peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Horseradish,  per  Ib .  -  ®  — 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag . .  2  00  2  (0 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  basket . 2  50®3  00 

Onions,  potato,  per  basket .  6(  @  75 

Per  barrel . 1  258  U0 

Orange  County,  red.  per  barrel . ..I  25ai  60 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel .  1  25@1  76 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  26«:  1  76 

String  beans,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bag .  75@1  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box  . . .  75®1  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier  crate .  7501  25 

Norfolk.  Acme,  per  box .  76@1  25 

Norfolk,  common,  per  crate .  EO®  75 

Ga.,  per  carrier  c^ate  .  2  ®  75 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@l  60 


If  you  name  Th«  Rublal  New-Yobkib  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  8AOE  &  SON,  183  Keade  St.,  N. 

^celvera  of  all  kinds  of  Codntbt  Pboduoi,  in 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berrlee,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
Old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  186r. 

S-  ^  IS.  H.  Jb'JrtOJST, 

KXl  Para  Place.  New  York.  ’ 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  win  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Berries, 
Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Green 
Peas,  String:  Beans,  Tomatoes,  etc.  No  use  for 
poor  goods.  Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions 
for  packing.  J.  H.  TIKNKEN,  32  Little  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  appllca- 
GARNER  &  COy 
Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  Little  l‘2th  Street,  New  York. 


tSTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOME^RS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

h:eadqtja.r.tkrs  iroit, 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Beceive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  Oreharri.  {4arripn~ 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Keports,  Special  Ueferenoes,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application, 

611  Uberly  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

lEy*lnqairles  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


—Potted  plants  now 
ready  to  be  »ent 
out.  Fruit,  ehsde 
.  _  and  ornamen  al 

trees.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO..  Ellzab,  th,  N.  J. 


Ill#  ||TC||— Farmer  and  gardener,  married 
"nil  I  ClF  on  vegetable  and  fruit  farm;  man 
must  be  experienced  in  giowlcg  and  handling  small 
fruits  and  vegetables;  in  geneial  farming,  in  green¬ 
house  work,  and  In  care  Of  stock  and  poult) y  Wife 
to  cook,  look  after  milk,  and  make  bntter  for  family. 
Also,  chamoeimald  and  waitress  wanted.  Amrrved 
reterences  required  Address,  with  luil  lutormaiion, 
F.,  Box  361,  Keyport,  N.  J, 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

PATENT  VARIABLE 
- -  FEED. 


JfedoT  and  Uighett  Award  at  the  World'! 


SAW  MILL  &  ENCINE 


RKST  SKT  >VOKKS  IN  THE  WOULD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 

Shingle  Mills*  Machinerj*  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 

ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


^FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Most  economical*  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAKQUllAUCO.,Iitd.,york,P». 


H.  Y,  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akroe 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe, 
Brick  and  OemenL 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


Knowing  that  every  person  needs  a  watch,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  times  to  offer 
watches  to  subscribers  at  panic  prices.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  tlie  groat  watch-caso 
factories  of  the  country  have  Just  been  cut  as  never  before,  in  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  establishments,  and  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
the  product.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  condition  ot  things  can  long  continue,  and  the 
shrewd  buyer  will  make  an  effort  to  buy  a  watch,  while  the  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and  before 
they  are  again  advanced  to  something  like  previous  rates. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every  Jewel  is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “perfect  In  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  in  its  catalogue 
that  this  is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  in  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  recent  improvement  in 
watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
Jeweled  with  red  ruby  Jewels  in  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensaiion  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  wlndXng  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  In 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  852.90 

No.  102.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  race  case .  33.25 

No  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounc0  Coin  Sliver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Sliver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.(0 

‘  APPLETON.  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  Is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
Jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  Jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  Isochronlsm  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
In  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 
In  the  United  States;  works  as  above  In 
No.  106,  Solid  I4k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only  . 140.00 

No  107,  14k.  gold-filled.  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 
No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or  | 

Open  face .  17.50  1 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only .  15. .50  ! 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 

OFFER  No.  112. 

Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  129. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  8.  Assay  Case,  J 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven  i 
Jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated  i 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  in  which  the  two  nickel  ! 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember,  i 
we  mean  that  the  watch  when  closed  In  the  pocket  | 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness,  1 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement,  j 
This  Is  Just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy-  I 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class  1 
article.  The  works  are  Jeweled  In  all  important  ! 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  Is  an  Im-  I 
proved  pattern;  the  halr-sprlng  is  Logan's  patent  ' 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  ! 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  : 
for  129  1 


j  OFFER  No-  113. 

j  Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $l  i..5l. 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
:  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14..50. 

I  OFFER  No.  114. 

Men’s  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  86..50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  sliver  case.  In  other  words.  In 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
I  durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
j  the  silver  Is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro- 
I  duced  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 

I  and  were  it  not  explained,  the  purcliaser  would  not 
j  be  able  to  tell  It  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 
I  This  watch  comes  In  open  face  only,  nlthaheavy 
I  beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
I  dial  Is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second- 
I  hand  Is  mounted  Is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
1  rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
;  guaranteed,  for  I6..50. 

!  OFFER  No.  116. 


I  Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  822. 


No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  ’Ihey  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  Jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  banded 
j  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dial  Is 
]  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
j  tempered  steel.  The  case  Is  solid  I4k  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
,  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  }22. 


j  OFFER  No.  116. 

I  Ladles'  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  116. 

No.  1I6.  Is  a  ladles’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
,  case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal- 
)  tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  bo 
j  perfect  timekeepers.  Post-paid,  delivery  guaran- 
I  teed,  for  116. 

OFFER  No.  117.  * 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  II3..50. 
j  No.  117.  Is  a  Udles’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 

I  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 

;  The  works  contain  seven  Jewels,  exposed  pallet-, 
i  safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
;  guaranteed,  113.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  >12.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  I4k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
.  case  Is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  I4k. 
i  gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
I  composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
;  tfctlng  the  works.  The  ring  Joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
,  wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  Is  brought  down 
I  over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  Joined 
In  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  It  is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watcii  for  112. 


Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Silver  “Skylight”  Watch,  f8. 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  sliver  watch,  Waltham  or 
Elgin,  contalnlngseven  Jewels  and  all  Improvements. 
We  me.n  by  ’skylight”  that  the  front  case  Is  cut 
and  a  heavy  crystal  Is  Inserted  so  as  to  see  the  dlsl 
without  opening  the  front  .case.  We  will  deliver 
this  watch,  post-paid,  for. $8. 
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A  DAY  ON  THE  WAGON. 

DIARY  OF  A  PKDDLKR. 

“  Don’t  work  too  hard,”  said  a  familiar 
voice  one  morninff.  I  was  picking  peas. 

I  looked  around  and,  behold,  my  old  shop- 
mate  and  near  neighbor,  J.,  stood  at  my 
elbow.  We  shook  hands  warmly.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  two  years.  I  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
shop  on  account  of  poor  health. 

“  My  wife  is  out  with  the  strawberry 
pickers,”  I  said.  “  I  am  getting  a  load 
ready  for  R.,  and  you  are  just  in  time  to 
go  with  me  tomorrow  morning.  You 
have  said  that  a  farmer  should  peddle 
his  own  produce,  and  get  all  there  is.” 

“Your  wife  tells  me  that  your  straw¬ 
berry  crop  is  very  light,”  says  J. 

“  Yes,  I  don’t  think  I  shall  have  more 
than  one-sixth  of  a  crop  ;  the  spring 
frosts  took  most  of  the  first  blossoms, 
and  the  drought  has  damaged  me  a  great 
deal.  Old  beds  not  worth  picking. 
Plants  that  I  set  last  August,  are  about 
the  only  ones  worth  picking.  I  shall 
give  up  the  matted  row,  and  grow  them 
in  the  narrow  row,  as  I  used  to  do  when 
I  lived  in  B.” 

At  the  dinner  table,  my  son  said  :  “I 
saw  Mr.  R.  of  Rockland.  He  wishes  you 
to  bring  him  a  crate  of  berries  as  his 
wife  wishes  to  do  them  up.” 

“  I  do  not  know  him,”  I  said.  “  He  is 
not  one  of  my  customers.” 

“  He  has  eaten  some  of  your  berries  at 
Mr.  S ’s.  He  is  a  jeweler  ;  here  is  one 
of  his  cards  so  that  you  can  find  him 
readily.”  So  an  extra  crate  was  put  in 
for  Mr.  R. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  I  called 
J.  When  he  came  down,  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  awaited  him  I  said :  “You 
know  I  am  an  old  sailor,  used  to  rough¬ 
ing  it.  My  wife  leaves  the  grub  on  the 
table,  covered  over.  I  have  something 
to  warm  over,  so  she  can  lie  an  hour  later 
in  the  morning.” 

The  horse  having  eaten  his  breakfast, 
we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  R  The 
morning  was  cool,  and  we  chatted  of  old 
times  We  arrived  at  R.  at  6:30.  I  stopped 
at  my  first  customer’s.  “  Good  morning, 
Mrs.  T.  !  ” 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  D.  !  What  have 
you  ?  ” 

I  named  over  what  I  had.  “  Very  we’l; 
bring  me  iu.  two  boxes  of  strawberries, 
and  one-half  peck  of  peas.” 

At  the  next  house,  a  little  girl  came  to 
the  door.  “  Nothing  to-day,”  she  said. 

I  went  to  the  next  house,  served  her 
with  what  she  wished.  When  coming 
out,  the  lady  who  had  wanted  nothing, 
raised  the  window  and  said  :  “I  did  not 
know  it  was  you.  I  want  two  boxes  of 
strawberries.” 

At  the  next  house,  I  named  over  what 
I  had.  Well,  she  did  not  know  what  she 
wanted,  but  she  would  have  a  box  of 
berries.  I  carried  them  in,  and  she 
guessed  she  would  have  another  box.  I 
carried  them  in.  Then  she  wanted  one- 
half  peck  of  peas  and  a  bunch  of  onions. 
They  were  carried  in.  She  had  changed 
her  mind  ;  she  would  not  want  the 
onions,  but  would  take  a  bunch  of  beets 
and  a  bunch  of  turnips.  Finally  she  got 
what  she  wanted.  As  1  took  my  seat  on 
the  wagon,  J.  said :  “  What  a  fund  of 
patience  you  possess !” 

“  No,”  I  said  ;  “  if  I  had  my  way,  I 
believe  I  would  be  tempted  to  perform  a 
war  dance  on  some  of  my  customers. 
But,  of  course,  this  woman  is  an  excep¬ 
tion.” 

In  going  over  my  route,  I  said  to  a 
lady:  “  I  have  a  crate  of  berries  for  Mr. 
R  ”  She  looked  at  me  with  an  amused 
smile,  and  said :  “  Get  your  money  for 
them.”  “  Is  he  not  all  right?”  I  asked. 
“  Oh,  yes  !  He  is  all  right,”  emphasized 
in  a  manner  that  I  did  not  think  all 
right.  I  found  that  he  lived  some  little 
distance  off  my  route.  I  determined  to 
go  there  at  once.  I  found  the  house 
and  saw  a  man  standing  outside.  I 
asked,  “Is  this  Mr.  R.  ?” 

“  It  is,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  have  a  crate  of  strawberries  for 
you.” 

“  I  have  not  ordered  any.” 

“But  you  gave  my  son  your  card,  and 
said  that  you  wanted  a  crate  to-day.” 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  talk  we 


had.  I  found  that  the  man  was  a  beat. 
He  intended  that  I  should  sell  him  the 
berries  at  a  reduced  rate,  tell  me  he 
would  pay  the  next  time,  etc.;  I  tumbled. 
I  was  a  long  distance  from  my  regular 
route,  and  about  an  hour  behind  time. 
When  I  did  get  back  to  my  route,  I  found 
that  quite  a  number  of  my  customers  had 
already  been  served  by  other  peddlers. 

“You  are  always  on  time,  and  so 
prompt,”  they  said,  “  we  were  afraid 
you  were  not  coming.  We  are  sorry, 
but  will  patronize  you  next  time.” 

When  the  whistle  blew  at  12,  I  still 
had  the  crate  of  berries.  “  Well !  ”  I 
said  to  J.,  “  the  horse  is  hungry,  so  am  I. 
Now  I  have  been  over  my  route,  we  will 
go  to  Mr.  G.’s  market  and  feed  the 
horse.”  While  the  horse  was  eating  his 
oats,  I  said  to  Mr.  G.:  “  How  many  ber¬ 
ries  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Chock  full.” 

“I  have  a  crate  I  brought  to  Mr.  R., 
but  did  not  leave  them.” 

“  One  of  his  little  tricks,”  he  said. 
“  What  do  you  ask  for  your  berries  ?  ” 
“83  00.” 

“  Very  well !  Take  your  pay  in  corned 
beef  at  four  cents  per  pound  ?  ” 

I  was  paying  eight  cents  at  home,  one- 
half  cash,  I  said.  “  Very  well  I  ” 

“  Bring  them  in.”  So  I  sold  my  load. 
On  my  way  home,  I  said  to  J.,  “  You 
have  advocated  the  farmer  peddling  his 
own  stuff  ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  would  rather  work  in  the  shop,”  he 
said,  “  and  you  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  shop; 
all  trips  are  not  like  this.”  G.  A  d. 


SHADING  THE  SOIL. 

SOME  NUTS  TO  CRACK. 

Will  some  one  explain  to  me  a  few 
things  I  do  not  understand  ?  Why  does 
grain  grow  so  vigorously  on  a  meadow 
where  brush  has  been  piled  since  the 
hay  crop  was  gathered,  while  all  around 
the  brush  no  growth  has  been  made  ? 
One  agricultural  editor  informs  me  by 
letter  that  it  comes  from  fertility  washed 
from  the  brush  by  rains.  As  the  brush 
was  dry  apple  limbs,  as  hard  as  wood 
ever  gets,  and  as  they  have  not  been  wet, 
this  solution  does  not  strike  me  as  prob¬ 
able.  The  shade  furnished  by  the  brush 
is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result, 
as  the  glass  grows  with  more  vigor  than 
it  would  on  the  same  ground  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  weather. 

Dr.  Hoskins  has  noticed  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  and  I  hope  he  has  studied  out  a 
correct  solution.  If  he  has  I  have  an¬ 
other  for  him.  Last  year  I  grew  a  four- 
acre  field  of  corn.  It  was  cut  and 
shocked  during  October,  in  shocks  of 
36  hills  each,  averaging  about  125 
stalks  of  corn  in  a  shock.  These 
shocks  were  left  about  four  weeks, 
and  were  then  removed.  This  year,  the 
field  has  been  left  untilled  until  recently, 
and  is  now  sown  with  Hungarian  grass. 
Wherever  a  shock  of  corn  stood,  the 
weeds  averaged  from  18  to  24  inches  in 
height ;  elsewhere,  they  did  not  exceed 
three  or  four  inches  as  the  season  has 
been  a  very  dry  one  here.  “  Why  is  this 
thus?”  If  the  rains  leached  fertility 
from  the  corn  stalks,  how  could  the 
center  of  these  circular  plots  covered  by 
the  shocks  become  benefiied,  as  no 
water  ever  moistened  the  interior  of  those 
shocks  that  stood  upright  ?  8ome  40  of 
them  were  blown  over  by  high  winds, 
about  two  weeks  after  being  put  up  ; 
most  of  these  were  removed  at  once,  yet 
the  places  where  they  stood  show  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  rank  growth 
of  weeds.  A  few  were  left  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  ground,  yet  the  spots  bene¬ 
fited  beneath  them  are  circular  and  not 
elongated,  showing  that  the  effect  was 
produced  while  they  remained  upright. 
The  stalks,  after  husking,  were  tied  in 
bundles  and  placed  in  stacks  of  some  60 
to  75  bundles  in  a  stack,  and  remained 
on  the  ground  until  snow  fell.  No  bene¬ 
fit  from  these  stacks  is  apparent.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  room  for  intelligent  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  effects  of  shading  from 
sunlight  or  heat,  upon  our  soils,  not  only 
shown  by  the  cases  I  have  stated,  but  by 
the  growth  of  grass  beneath  single  trees 
in  our  meadows  and  by  many  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  p.ant  growth  under  similar 
conditions. 

I  have  cut  Timothy  this  year  four  feet 
high,  and  good  for  at  least  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  under  apple  trees  standing 
singly  in  a  meadow,  where  outside  the 
shaded  space  there  was  no  Timothy  left 
whatever ;  and  of  course,  the  feeding 
roots  of  the  tree  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  supply  of  food  tor  the  grass.  Where 
anumber  ol  trees  adjoining  were  grouped 
together,  though  the  Timothy  was  pres¬ 


ent,  the  growth  was  weak  and  spindling 
— a  sort  of  tenement  house  condition. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  about 
the  corn  field,  I  will  add  that  where  a 
few  shocks  were  set  up  on  a  strip  of 
meadow  adjoining  in  which  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  Ox-eye  daisies,  the 
daisies  were  entirely  killed  so  far  as  the 
shocks  covered,  not  a  blossom  or  a  leaf 
showing.  There  was  no  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  growth  of  grass,  c.  r.  a. 


A  FARMER  BOY'S  OPINION. 

To  get  the  boys  off  the  farm,  is  easy  ; 
how  to  keep  them  on  it,  is  the  problem. 
At  least,  it  is  difficult  if  you  don’t  know 
how.  The  boy  considers  life  humdrum, 
and  longs  to  plunge  into  the  swift  and 
exciting  stream  of  city  life.  He  does  not 
like  to  hoe  potatoes,  and  finds  the  hay 
field  too  monotonous.  It  is  mainly  true, 
because  his  mind  has  not  food  for  thought. 
Agriculture  could  and  should  be  made  an 
occupation  attractive  as  well  as  profit¬ 
able  ;  because  it  has  not  been  made  so, 
generally,  is  the  principal  cause  for  the 
evil  in  question. 

Another  reason  is  that  farmers’  sons 
do  not  fully  understand  the  relations  ex¬ 
isting  between  city  and  country  life,  and 
they  learn  the  salaries  paid  in  the  city, 
but  cannot  realize  the  difference  between 
the  expenses  in  the  two  places  ;  or  that 
the  city  man  is  much  more  closely  occu¬ 
pied  and  driven  than  the  farmer  can 
possibly  be.  If  farmers  wish  their  sons 
to  regard  farming  as  honorable,  profit¬ 
able  and  attractive,  they  should  make  it 
all  this.  Then  no  further  inducement 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  boys  out  of 
the  cities.  Some  have  left  the  farm  be¬ 
cause  their  tastes  forced  them  to  choose 
a  different  kind  of  employment ;  this  is 
all  right.  When  a  person  has  a  strong, 
marked  talent  in  any  particular  direc¬ 
tion,  he  should  follow  it. 

Give  the  boys  stock  of  their  own, 
and  let  them  have  the  proceeds  when  it 
is  sold.  G  ve  them  also  the  use  of  a  small 
portion  of  land,  and  encourage  them  to 
make  experiments  Explain  to  them  the 
reasons  for  the  results  attained,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  inquiring  mind.  The  boys 
of  the  farm  should  be  as  well  educated  as 
other  men’s  sons.  Instructive  reading  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
home  life. 

Farmers,  teach  and  train  your  sons 


and  daughters  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
develop  to  the  highest  extent  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Do  not  grind  them  down  too  hard.  If 
they  work  all  through  the  week,  do  not 
grumble  if  they  want  the  horses  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Let  them  go  to  parties  and  other 
entertainments.  Urge  your  daughters 
to  take  part  in  social  life,  so  that  the 
boys  may  have  a  good  time  now  and 
then,  without  going  to  town  for  it ;  it 
will  not  cost  as  much  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  another  cable  which  will  bind 
the  boys  to  the  ancestral  acres ;  this  is 
the  farmer’s  winsome  daughters  ;  there¬ 
fore  if  you  want  to  keep  the  boy  on  the 
farm,  see  to  it  that  he  gets  interested  in 
some  good  farmer’s  daughter. 

Boys,  if  you  are  seeking  happiness,  re¬ 
member  it  is  to  be  found  within  your  own 
heart ;  you  can  be  just  as  happy  on  the 
farm  as  elsewhere.  If  anxious  to  plunge 
into  the  struggle  of  city  life,  think  twice 
before  you  do  it.  Isaac  d.  williams  .ir. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Tuuerculin  Test. — In  buying  a 
cow  for  my  herd,  I  would  use  every 
available  means  in  determining  that  she 
was  entirely  healthy,  and  certainly  that 
she  was  free  from  tuberculosis.  If  tuber¬ 
culin  is  the  safest  and  best  test,  I  would 
want  it  used.  I  would  be  willing  to 
guarantee  healthy  animals  to  a  customer 
by  giving  him  the  option  of  a  tuberculin 
or  any  other  test  he  might  wish  to  apply. 

O.  J.  BAILEY. 

Kbeeding  the  Wrong  Houses. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  there 
are  in  this  country  now  about  1,000  car¬ 
riages  and  buggies  in  use  where  there  is 
one  sulky.  There  are  1,000  men  breed¬ 
ing  to  supply  the  sulky  where  one  is 
breeding  to  supply  the  carriage.  To  the 
man  who  owns  the  sulky  the  supply  is 
greater  than  the  demand.  To  the  man 
who  uses  the  carriage  the  supply  is  not 
adequate  to  the  demand.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  produce  good  suitable  car¬ 
riage  horses  to-day  in  this  country. 
Scour  the  country  as  you  will,  how  often 
do  you  meet  with  the  animal  that  will 
fully  fill  the  purpose  ?  By  a  suitable 
animal  is  meant  a  horse  of  the  proper 
conformation,  of  the  necessary  quality, 
with  good,  all-around  action.  By  con¬ 
formation  is  meant  smooth,  square  quar¬ 
ters  ;  straight  back,  the  shorter  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  good,  deep-laid  shoulders;  strong, 
short  legs  ;  tail  carried  high  and  set  well 
up,  and  perfectly  sound  in  every  respect. 

A  Fine  Bull. —  D  F.  Wilber,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  famous  Crumhorn  herd,  sends 
the  following  note:  “Among  recent 
sales  from  the  Crumhorn  herd,  is  that  of 
an  extremely  fine  and  promising  young¬ 
ster,  L  .•  Hartog  Mechthilde,  No.  20.576, 
H.  F.  U.  B  ,  to  Adam  Smith,  of  the  firm 
of  Arkell  &  Smiths,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
This  young  animal  was  bred  at  Crum¬ 
horn,  and  is  not  quite  11  months  old.  His 
sire  is  Tirania’s  Sir  Mechthilde  (a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  celebrated  old  Sir  Henry  of 
Maplewood),  that  on  the  part  of  his  dam 
and  sire’s  dam  hold  an  average  milk 
record  of  101%  pounds  per  day  and  an 
average  butter  record  for  one  week  of  38 
pounds  2%  ounces — a  combined  record 
which  has  never  been  excelled.  The 
dam  is  Grett  Hartog,  No.  13101,  H.  F.  H. 
B.,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Hartog 
family,  famous  for  their  performance 
both  at  the  pail  and  churn  and  of  good, 
old  Friesian  breeding.  Mr.  Smith  thus 
writes  of  his  calf  :  ‘  The  calf  came  last 

evening,  and  I  am  better  pleased  with 
him  than  when  I  saw  him  with  the 
others.  All  who  see  him  are  delighted 
with  him,  and  if  he  prove  as  good  as  he 
looks,  I  shall  not  regret  buying  him.’  No 
sale  has  yet  been  made  from  Crumhorn 
where  the  purchaser  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  other  than  satisfied  with  the  animals 
bought.” 

Cheap  Hogs. — My  hog  pasture  is  wood¬ 
land,  dotted  with  butternut,  hickory  and 
burr  oak  trees.  Blue  grass  forming  the 
larger  part  of  the  grass.  I  have  my 
brood  sows  farrow  about  April  1,  and 
turn  them  out  as  soon  as  the  pigs  will 
follow  them  to  pasture,  always  giving 
the  sows  as  much  slop  or  Skim-milk  as 
they  will  drink.  About  the  last  of  June 
the  pigs  are  weaned  and  the  sows  shut 
up  and  fattened  on  corn  and  skim-milk. 
The  pigs  are  allowed  some  liberty  around 
tbe  stable  and  fields.  They  follow  the 
cows,  which  are  fed  corn  the  year  ’round, 
consequently  they  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  the  droppings.  They  are 
given  all  the  corn  they  will  eat,  all  the 
skim-milk  we  have,  and  the  free  run  of 
the  woodland  pasture  as  long  as  the 
grass  grows,  and  sold  about  January  1, 
when  they  average  from  275  to  295 
pounds  live  weight.  By  feeding  them  in 
this  way,  I  have  had  my  hogs  weigh 
100  pounds  apiece  more  than  those  of 
my  neighbors,  even  if  the  latter  kept 
theirs  three  months  longer  than  I  did. 
We  raise  the  Poland-Chinas,  and  never 


keep  old  sows  for  breeding  purposes. 
Considering  the  time  and  feed,  my  hogs 
do  not  cost  nearly  so  much  as  do  those  of 
my  neighbors,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  mine  is  the  best  way.  I  attribute 
my  success  chiefly  to  skim  milk.  Am  I 
right?  G.  R. 

Pella,  Iowa. 


CHEAP  PORK. 

VALUE  OF  AN  ALFALFA  PASTURE. 

I  try  to  have  my  sows  farrow  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible  ;  if  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  with  dry,  warm  quarters, 
this  may  advantageously  be  done  in 
February,  March  and  April.  Before  far¬ 
rowing,  the  sows  should  be  separated 
some  time,  placed  by  themselves  and  fed 
on  slop  which  will  not  produce  fat.  If 
one  has  plenty  of  milk,  a  slop  made  of 
milk  and  shorts  or  middlings  is  a  good 
food.  After  farrowing,  this  same  food  is 
given  for  some  days,  and  then  a  few  ears 
of  corn  are  added.  I  feed  three  times  a 
day.  After  the  pigs  are  large  enough  to 
run  around  with  the  sow,  I  let  them  have 
the  run  of  a  pasture  of  Alfalfa,  and  still 
feed  the  sow  and  pigs  with  skim-milk 
and  mixed  feed.  After  the  pigs  are 
weaned,  they  have  the  run  of  the  pasture 
of  Alfalfa,  and  are  fed  besides  twice  to 
three  times  a  day  with  a  slop  made  of 
milk  and  water,  mixed  with  either  shorts 
or  equal  parts  of  low  grade  fiour  and 
bran,  with  a  little  oil  meal. 

I  have  in  my  Alfalfa  pasture  of  20  acres 
50  head  of  old  hogs,  75  shoats  and  pigs 
and  6  to  10  head  of  horses  ;  and  part  of  it 
I  can  almost  cut  for  hay  now.  To  my 
old  hogs  and  large  shoats  I  have  not  fed 
an  ear  of  corn  for  over  two  months,  and 
they  are  putting  on  flesh  every  day.  For 
water  I  have  a  never-failing  well  with 
windmill  and  tank  piping  the  water  to 
the  pasture,  and  the  hogs  have  access  to 
it  by  means  of  a  float  valve,  so  they 
always  have  cool,  pure  water  to  drink. 
The  hogs  will  run  on  this  pasture  all  the 
season.  When  the  corn  is  ready  to  cut, 
I  will  feed  it  to  them.  They  will  eat  the 
most  of  the  green  stalks.  As  soon  as  the 
cattle  come  into  the  feed  lot,  I  let  the  hogs 
follow  them  ;  for  full  fed  cattle  I  turn  in 
from  two  to  three  hogs  each  depending 
on  size  ;  half  fed,  about  one  to  a  steer. 
I  sell  my  hogs  at  from  9  to  15  months 
old  ;  they  will  then  weigh  200  to  300 
pounds. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  are  the  best  green 
foods.  Amber  sorghum  cane  is  good, 
and  oats  and  field  peas  and  even  prairie 
grass  will  do  during  the  summer.  A 
great  many,  not  having  the  pasture,  will 
cut  weeds,  Alfalfa  and  clover  to  feed  the 
hogs,  and  then  corn,  fed  with  these 
different  green  foods,  will  put  on  the 
cheapest  flesh  of  anything  of  which  I 
know.  If  pastured  during  the  summer 
with  a  little  grain,  feed  all  the  grain 
they  can  eat  to  fatten.  From  30  to  90 
days  will  make  them  ready  for  market. 
Many  wish  to  have  stock  hogs  weigh 
about  100  pounds  when  they  go  in  the 
feed  lot  behind  their  cattle,  and  when  the 
cattle  go  out,  are  ready  to  sell  their  hogs 
weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  length  of  feed.  As  a  pure 
breed,  I  think  the  Poland-China  hog  is 
the  best  for  this  country.  Either  these 
or  the  larger  Berkshires  are  best  and 
for  a  good  feeder,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  first  cross  of  these  two  breeds. 

The  cheapest  pork  is  made  with  plenty 
of  good  pasture  in  summer,  and  20  to  25- 
cent  corn  in  fall  and  winter. 

Emporia,  Kan.  w.  N.  d.  bird. 


A  GIANT  POLAND-CHINA. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
hog  raiser,  to  have  the  best  thorough¬ 
bred  sires  and  dams  to  start  with.  I 
think  the  Poland-China  is  the  best  for 
the  following  reasons  :  1.  They  are  quiet 
and  easy  to  manage,  rarely  becoming 
vicious  or  unmanageable.  2.  They  are 
good  feeders  and  are  not  rovers  ;  they 
will  go  out  and  get  what  feed  is  required 
and  lie  down  and  not  take  so  much  ex¬ 
ercise  as  to  keep  them  reduced  in  flesh. 


3.  They  will  fatten  at  any  age,  and  with 
reasonable  care  and  feed,  may  be  turned 
off  at  any  time  after  six  months  of  age. 
A  neighbor  bred  a  good  sow  to  a  very 
fine  boar  that  I  owned  three  years  ago  ; 
the  sow  raised  13  pigs  at  a  litter.  He 
sold  11  of  them  at  three  months  of  age, 
and  kept  two  of  them,  which  were  fat¬ 
tened  and  slaughtered  at  12  months,  and 
they  dressed  just  500  pounds  each.  He 
again  bred  the  same  sow  to  the  same 
boar,  and  raised  seven  pigs;  fattened 
and  sold  them  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
when  they  averaged  216  pounds. 

The  boar  that  now  heads  my  herd  was 
sired  by  the  same  boar.  He  weighed,  at 
10  months,  500  pounds ;  at  15  months  650 
pounds ;  at  28  months  870  pounds,  and 
will  reach  1,000  pounds  this  season.  Hogs 
of  this  breed  with  sires  and  dams  good 
animals,  and  properly  cared  for,  will 
weigh  at  8  to  12  months  of  age,  from  325 
to  500  pounds.  Our  pasture  for  hogs 
should  be  clover ;  in  the  eastern  part 
Red  clover  predominates,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  Alfalfa. 

During  the  grass  season,  hogs  should 
have,  once  a  day,  a  fair  feed  of  corn  or 
wheat ;  if  wheat,  it  should  be  soaked  for 
24  hours.  Young  shoats  and  pigs  should 
have  a  liberal  feed  of  good  rich  slop 
twice  a  day,  made  of  shorts,  with  a  quart 
of  oil-cake  meal  to  each  pail  of  slop,  fed 
sweet.  To  put  a  finish  on  them,  they 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  close  pen  or  lot 
for  nine  days,  and  fed  all  the  corn  they 
will  eat.  Care  should  always  be  exer¬ 
cised  not  to  allow  the  brood  sows  to  take 
on  too  much  fat  in  winter  ;  they  should 
have  warm,  dry  quarters. 

Kinsley,  Kan.  dr  p.  a  pearson. 


TESTING  COWS. 

More  or  less  experience  with  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  since  1890,  when  the  first  ma¬ 
chine  was  brought  into  the  State,  to¬ 
gether  with  what  I  can  learn  from  the 
various  experiment  station  reports,  has 
convinced  me  of  its  reasonable  accuracy 
under  even  non-scientific  manipulation, 
and  of  its  almost  exact  comparative  ac¬ 
curacy  under  favorable  conditions.  We 
do  not  need  any  other  implement  to  test 
a  cow  (except  a  milk  scales.)  The  churn 
test  is  relegated  to  the  dusty  garret  of 
the  past  along  with  grandpa’s  scythe  and 
cradle.  Any  good  separator  will  leave 
not  to  exceed  1-10  of  one  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  skim-milk,  and  a  good  butter- 
maker  ought  not  to  leave  over  2-10  of 
one  per  cent  in  the  buttermilk ;  so  the 
Babcock  stands  perfectly  secure  as  an 
umpire.  Its  value  as  a  detective  of  poor 
skimming  and  churning  is  very  great — 
in  fact  this  is  a  very  large  part  of  its  value. 

In  testing  cows,  it  should  be  used,  say, 
a  half  dozen  times  in  a  season — throwing 
out  results  noticeably  high  or  low.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  best  to  test  the  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  milk  of  the  same  day  if  possible. 
In  buying  a  cow,  while  I  would  consider 
a  single  test  as  indicative  of  probable  re¬ 
sults,  I  would  by  no  means  regard  it  as 
conclusive.  For  some  reason,  the  daily 
variation  of  cows  may  be  very  consider¬ 
able  (see  report  of  the  World’s  Fair  test). 
It  is  only  after  three  or  four  tests  at 
some  intervals  apart,  that  I  would  feel 
confidence  in  my  results.  I  have  un¬ 
limited  faith  in  the  value  of  the  test  in  a 
herd.  All  I  protest  against  is  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  a  cow  by  a  single  test.  It  may  be 
unfair  or  more  than  fair  to  the  cow  in 
question.  jared  van  wagenen,  .jr. 

Hillside  Farm. 


You  MAY  Escape  all  Dangbu  from  attacks  of 
Diarrhea,  Dysentery  or  Cholera  Morbus,  by  a  little 
forethouKht,  In  providing  yourself  with  Dr,  Jayne’s 
Carminative  Balsam— an  old  remedy  and  entirely  j 
safe  —Adv. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  IION.  WAYNE  MacVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  ray  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKE  ItKUS.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Aberdeen-An^^us  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


r  nine  neirer  calves  and  one 
"  bull,  Jersey  grades,  three  to 

eight  months  old,  from  a  dairy  that  averages  .'iOU 
pounds  butter:  price,  *12.50  per  head.  Price  of  cows, 
Iil5  per  head.  One  full-blooded  Jerscv  bull,  Uve  years 
old,  will  work  on  tread-power;  price,  *.'15. 

D.  C.  SIMPSON.  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  RULE  CAEVES. 

Grandsons  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

From  dams  of  Individual  excellence,  calves,  one  to 
six  months  old.  *25  each,  crated  and  registered. 
KOHT.  E.  SHANNON,  IMttsburKli,  F». 


Hlg^h-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  Vfi  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Jnst  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “  A  grand  lot.’^  Bend  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GBO.  B.  Brick,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mlob. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  in  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  Iambs;  also  Ewes  and  Eve  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Kama,  Kreediiig:  Ewes.  Kain  Lambs  and  line 
Ewe  Lambs  from  the  best  strains  of  Import, e<l 
Blood,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Special  prices 
for  ten  or  more. 

E.  II.  HOLCOniHE  *  HKOTIIEK, 

Box  274.  Ijambertville,  N.  J 


Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  I).  VAN  VALKBNBURGH,  Jr.,  Prop. 

For  sale,  Registered  Dorset- Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock,  .fust  the  thing  for  grading  np  flocks. 


Now  is  Your  Opportunity 

To  select  choice  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  from 
fheCttUMUOHN  flock  The  Cheviots  are  the  breed 
—perfectly  hardy— wool  commands  better  prices  than 
any  other  They  are  a  perfect  Wool  and  .Vlutton 
Breed.  Reduction  Sale  at  Special  Prlnes  for  BO 
Days.  SOO  Head,  both  sexes  from  which  to  select. 
Also,  animals,  both  sexes,  various  ages,  from  my 
World’s  Fair  Champion  Herd  of  HOLSTEIN-FRlB- 
8IANS  at  Special  Prices.  Now  Is  your  chance  I 

Address  D.  r.  WILBER,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  406 
times  to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  For  quietness 
lean  meat  and  quick  growth,  get  the  Cheshire. 

K.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlnglord,  Conn., 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MUNI  nil  I  to  make  room  for  young 

iliUv  I  ULIaU  stock.  They  go  at  half  price  If 
sold  quick.  Will  satisfy  you  or  return  your  money. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


SHOO-FLy 


Saves  Dairymen  and  Horsemen 
millions  I#.  No  Files  or  Sores, 
ow  Agents  I'JO  month. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Falrmonnt  Ave.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
B.  W.  STEWART,  np«n  the  science  of  feeding  li»  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  Sli.OO. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


PR  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 

A  AVVyA  A  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  proHt  as  the 
Hock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  Hock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
„  ,  ers  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  TUB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


IN 

SHEEP 


IHYIVIO-CRESOL-«?»®s 

Mange;allaklndis^ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CRETE 

To  dalrrmen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  reami^lLfree,  It  they  will  Ca  iC  ■ 

forward  10  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  Wrapper  I 

O.  KLUOT  •  00.,  Paper  Maunfactarersi  Phlladelpbia,  Ta 
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New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 


will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  91  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mid. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES.  SS3:Si- 

54th  Year.  “The  most  complete  CIIU/AKIQCD  P,  DA  DDY  Hope  Nurseries, 

nurseries  on  the  American  Continent.”  LLLflAllULn  Oo  DMnn  I  |  ROCH  KS'I'KK.,  Bi.  V. 


ON’T 


HFROENSILAGEAndFODDER  GUTTER 

lll■llw  Strong,  Durable, 


ICD  AlITTCD  GUARANTEED  THE 
itn  UU  I  I  til  BEST  CUTTER  MADE. 

iSimple,  Strong,  Durable.  Light  Running.  Verj 
Little  Gearing,  Patent  Adjustable  Boxes. 

See  description  of  our  Fodder  Cutter  and  Peck 


CUT  YOUR  CORN  STALKS  AND  SAVE  ONE-HALF. 

0.,  NEW  CHIEF  TREAD  POWER 


with  Reel  and  Compound  Gear  appeals  to  every  om 
desiring  a  firitt-closs  power  to  drive  our  IIKKO 


nniMOnil  ni  nuro  W.so  per  bushel,  new  crop, 
UnlliluUn  ULUlLn  extra  r  e  c  1  e  an  e  d  .  The 
most  valuable  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture  or  Green  Ma 
During.  Descriptive  circular  free.  New  Kye,  90c. 
per  bushel.  U.  G.  FAUST  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
()4  &  «6  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woodlawn  Seed  Farms.  1,300  acres. 


The  “OHIO"  Sped^^^i^e  Cutters. 
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This  cut  represents  the  “Ohio”  Special  Ensllt^  Cutter.  Weight,  No.  20,  KOO  lbs. 

4,  1500  lbs.  Price,  $250.00.  Capacity  limited  only  to  amount  that  can  ^ Jf 

'i’wo  Inch  steel  knife  shaft  revolving  m  very  strong,  wide  hearings,  well  babbitted  mth  high  grade 

I,  and  knives  safely  secured  to  our  new  and  improved  solid  knife 

1  holts  in  each,  combine  to  make  our  machine  stronger  and  more  seiwiceable  than  others.  Wide 
th?oat  (being  full  width  ofeuttin?  surface,  all  sizes)  and  the  best  feeding  device  ever  applied  to 

Four  smaller  8?ze8^fhr*En»IliMte  and" general  power  use,  designated  as  the  “Ohio”  Standapl 

II,  13, 16,  and  18,  $45.00  to  $r20.00,  constructed  on  same  meciianlcal  principles,  all  very  large  capacity. 


•lers  for  nil  sizes.  Catalogue 

«rn.l  frnm  liHt  urio.GS 


Is  home 
Without 


We  are  offering  special  Inducements  this 
year  on  our  line  of  goods,  and  have  some 
new  specialties.  Catalogne  and  Ensl- 
lagre  Book  KKEE. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


Do  You  Wonder 


ENSILAGE 


AND 

Ensilage  Madiinery, 


POPE  HFO.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 


that  Columbias  stand  at  the  head  ? 
The  conditionsr%^»fcg^4H  under  which 
our  wheels 

structed  are 
singularly 
jy  favorable.  Made  by 
a  great  company  with 
unlimited  resources, 
whose  plant  is  unsurpassed  and  hardly 
equalled  in  the  world. 


Columbia  Bicycles 


are  the  splendid  result  of  the  best  efforts 
of  enterprising  and  scientific  men  of 
notable  inventive  powers,  coupled  with 
the  discernment  to  seize  and  appropriate 
anything  good  that  is  presented  from 
outside  sources,  and  having  the  judgment 
that  only  results  from  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  With  such  advantages,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  establishment,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  these  peerless  wheels 
are  the  standard  of  bicycle  construction. 


Catalogue  free  at  our  agencies,  or 
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THE  JERSEYS  BREED  UP  THE  FARMER 

COLLECTING  A  BOUNTY  ON  BEAUTY. 

I  well  remember  how  I  beard  13  years  ago  that  a 
man  living  10  miles  from  me  had  a  bull  of  a  new 
breed.  I  could  not  feel  satisfied  until  I  went  to  see 
him.  I  had  no  taste  for  the  over-fat  or  long-horned 
bulls  usually  seen  at  the  fairs,  and  had  never  seen  a 
Jersey.  I  was  pleased  enough  when  my  friend  showed 
me  a  large,  French  gray  and  black,  finely  formed 
bull,  with  small,  neat,  incurved  horns,  golden  at  the 
base.  The  first  glance  caused  me  to  start  in  surprise. 
“  A  beauty,”  said  I.  It  was  raining,  and  we  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  the  stall  and  talked  about  the  breed. 
That  sense  of  satisfaction  which  one  feels  when  his 
love  for  the  beautiful  is  being  gratified,  gradually 
stole  over  me.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  that  bull 
to-day.  His  beauty  created  in  me  a  love  for  the  Jer¬ 
sey  which  I 
have  never  lost. 

How  insignifi¬ 
cant  my  scrub 
stock  looked 
when  I  reached 
home  I  I  never 
had  cared 
enough  about 
them  to  more 
than  notice  how 
they  did  look 
before.  After 
seeing  that 
beautiful  Jer- 
6ey,the  spotted, 
speckled,  odds 
and  ends  that 
made  up  my 
dairy,  were  a 
positive  source 
of  annoyance  to 
me.  “  l'  will 
have  some  fine 
cows  if  I  live  I  ” 
was  my  thought 
then  ;  second 
sober  thought 
brought  the 
question  :  “Are 
these  Jerseys  as 
good  as  theiy 
look  ?  ”  A  poor, 
young  farmer 
struggling  with 
debt  cannot 
gratify  desire 
at  once;  but 
after  a  year  of 
patient  saving 
of  the  little  items  which  would  have  been  scattered,  I 
had  enough  to  buy  a  registered  bull.  The  barns  were 
poor ;  as  I  looked  for  a  suitable  place  to  house  my 
bull,  they  seemed  poorer  than  ever.  “Probably,” 
thought  I,  “  a  bull  like  that  has  never  been  exposed 
to  the  wind,  blowing  through  the  cracks ;  he  may  get 
cold  and  die.”  Some  battens  were  bought  and  put  on 
the  cracks.  The  neighbors  began  asking  if  the  bull 
had  come.  “  We  want  to  see  him  !  ”  I  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  that  things  needed  picking  up  around  the 
yard  and  barn.  Visitors  might  not  think  much  of  my 
“beauty  of  a  bull”  if  they  had  to  wade  through  a 
foot  of  mud  and  manure  to  get  to  him;  or,  if  led  out, 
he  might  step  on  a  stick  and  be  hurt.  Blooded  stock 
creates  a  desire  for  better  buildings.  When  you  have 
stock  which  attracts  visitors  and  wins  tbeir  praise,  the 
boys  will  take  extra  pains  to  keep  things  slick.  This 
is  a  lesson  too  many  farmers  have  never  learned. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  sight  of  my  first  grade 


Jersey  calf.  Opening  the  door  of  the  stall  one  morn¬ 
ing,  I  found  a  solid  colored,  lemon  fawn,  handsome 
calf.  I  called  my  wife,  and  together  we  rejoiced  over 
the  beautiful  heifer.  Said  she  :  “  We  must  take  extra 
care  of  this  calf  ;  it  is  so  nice.”  We  fed  new  milk  to 
the  veals  because  we  could  not  sell  them  without  it; 
but  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  afford  that  extravagance 
for  a  heifer  that  was  to  be  “  raised.”  The  neighbors 
were  making  fun  of  my  purchase.  “This  calf  must 
not  be  a  runt,”  I  said  ;  “  it  shall  have  extra  feed  if  I 
have  to  cheat  the  firkin.”  A  desire  to  see  them  look¬ 
ing  well,  created  in  me  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  laws  of  feeding  and  the  effect  of  food.  I  studied 
many  hours.  In  the  fall  when  I  was  offered  $30  for 
the  calf,  my  ideas  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  better 
feeding  received  a  decided  jog.  The  results  obtained 
by  putting  this  study  into  practice  are  nr t  the  least  of 
my  profits.  When  the  grade  heifers  began  to  furnish 


A  Quartette  of  Jersey  Beauties.  Fig.  131. 

milk  for  the  dairy,  we  were  astonished  to  see  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  butter.  If  heifers  could 
do  as  well  as  that,  beating  the  older  mature  scrubs, 
they  must  be  immense  when  they  get  older. 

Said  a  neighbor,  “Of  course  they  eat  more  if  they 
make  more  butter.”  Careful  watching  proved  that 
they  ate  less.  This  was  a  wonder  to  all,  and  the 
difference  in  animals  began  to  be  considered.  The 
feed  and  butter  were  weighed,  and  experiments  tried. 
A  desire  was  created  to  see  how  much  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  great  possibilities  in  regard  to  yields 
were  suggested.  The  mission  of  the  Jersey  is  to  create 
a  desire  for  improvement,  and  to  improve  the  scrub 
farmer  as  well  as  the  scrub  cow. 

With  my  Babcock  tester,  I  tested  the  dairies  of  two 
brothers.  E’s  natives  tested  three,  while  F’s  Jerseys 
tested  six  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Said  E,  “I  knew  I 
got  more  milk  than  F  did,  and  less  butter.  I  thought 
of  changing  my  churn,  but  I  guess  I  would  better 


change  my  cows.”  My  father  was  “down”  on  Jer¬ 
seys  ;  “  Don’t  give  milk  enough,”  was  his  cry.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  reluctantly  some  heifer  calves.  When  they 
came  in  milk,  I  made  a  visit  with  my  tester.  The  old 
“  fill-pails  ”  were  knocked  out,  and  the  whole  dairy 
will  soon  be  composed  of  cows  that  give  wealth  in¬ 
stead  of  water.  In  every  mixed  dairy  I  have  tested, 
the  Jerseys,  both  grade  and  purebred,  have  averaged 
the  highest  per  cent  of  fat,  and  examples  of  seven 
and  even  ten  per  cent  milk  have  created  a  respect  for 
quality,  which  will  bear  fruit.  Butter  in  the  milk  is 
not  seen  ;  but  quantity  and  color  in  the  glass  cannot 
be  denied.  “  When  we  were  showing  our  goods  at 
the  fair,”  said  the  superintendent,  “  we  boarded  our¬ 
selves  in  a  tent.  One  of  the  men  brought  a  jar  of 
butter,  which  came  on  the  table,  those  awfully  hot 
days,  harder  than  my  own  does,  at  home,  from  the 
refrigerator,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  kept  it  hard. 

The  reply  was : 
‘  It’s  Jersey 
butter.’  ‘Now, 
if  Jersey  butter 
is  like  that,  I 
will  have  it ; 
name  your 
price  for  a 
year’s  supply.’” 
Not  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred 
knows  or  com¬ 
prehends,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  a 
dreamy,  far-off, 
“not-for-him’' 
kind  of  a  way, 
that  a  cow  can 
be  sold  for  $200. 
When  I  sold  a 
yearling  for 
$100,  none  of 
them  believed 
the  “yarn”  un¬ 
til  they  saw  the 
check.  “I 
never  would 
have  believed 
you  could  have 
done  it,”  was 
the  comment  of 
a  friend.  The 
Jerseys  create 
new  ideas  in 
regard  to  the 
value  that  can 
be  obtained 
by  a  wise  com- 
binationof 
breed,  feed, 
science  and  skill.  The  keeping  of  purebred  stock  has 
a  tendency  to  make  a  man  feel  more  like  a  thorough¬ 
bred  himself.  c.  e.  chapman. 


“The  Jersey  Maidens.”  —  The  beautiful  heifers 
that  are  shown  in  the  picture  on  this  page,  belong  to 
Hon.  O.  J.  Bailey,  of  Peoria,  Ill.  They  are  Baisy’s 
May  72934,  Lily’s  March  Rose  2nd  72350,  Baisy's  Favor 
87707,  and  Baisy’s  Tasso  87708  These  heifers  are  very 
well  bred,  with  a  predominance  of  Coomassie-Welcome 
blood,  which  Mr.  Bailey  believes  is  equal  to  the  best. 
These  beautiful  heifers  well  point  the  moral  in  Mr. 
Chapman’s  article.  Who  could  help  having  a  keener 
enjoyment  and  higher  ideal  of  the  beautiful  with 
such  animals  about  him?  That  would  be  a  foolish 
man  who  claimed  that  such  cultivation  of  the  higher 
senses  would  not  benefit  him.  We  would  like  to  put 
such  a  quartette  on  every  farm  in  the  country,  and 
watch  the  effect  of  their  music. 
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PURE  AIR  FOR  THE  STOCK. 

WHAT  VENTILATOR  FOR  YOUR  BARN? 

Mr.  Woodward’s  Model  System. 

No  more  important  question  can  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  oi  the  builder  of  a  cow  stable,  than  that  of  venti¬ 
lation.  What  is  needed  is  just  sufficient  air  for  health 
and  comfort.  That  is,  enough  for  health  and  not 
enough  to  carry  away  too  much  warm  air.  The  close¬ 
ness  with  which  the  cows  may  be  put  into  a  stable 
very  much  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
air  is  changed.  While  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  give  each 
cow  one  cubic  foot  of  air  space  to  each  pound  of  live 
weight,  no  one  would  claim  this  to  be  sufficient  were 
the  stable  air-tight  or  anywhere  near  it.  A  1,000-pound 
cow  in  a  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  would  breathe 
that  much  air  in  10  hours,  and  after  four  hours  the 
air  would  become  so  vitiated  as  to  be  deadly  to  breathe. 
On  the  other  hand,  cows  may  be  safely  housed  in 
much  less  air  space  if  proper  facilities  be  provided  for 
changing  the  air  often. 

With  any  system  of  side  ventilation,  by  windows  or 
registers  under  the  sills,  no  matter  how  careful  the 
attendant  may  be,  there  is  constant  danger  of  some 
cow  taking  cold.  On  a  warm,  murky  evening,  with 
little  or  no  wind,  the  attendant  so  arranges  the  ven¬ 
tilators  as  to  suit  the  conditions  ;  but  during  the  night 
the  wind  changes,  or  a  blizzard  sets  in,  and  in  the 
morning  some  cow  will  be  found  to  have  stood  in  a 
draft  and  to  have  a  seven’e  cold.  Roof  ventilation  is 
much  better  and  safer,  and,  if  properly  arranged,  is 
much  more  effectual.  The  usual  trouble  with  such 
ventilation  is  that  the  chutes  are  not  large  enough. 
When  no  more  than  a  foot  or  15  inches  square  inside, 
the  ascending  currents  are  too  weak  to  carry  off  the 
foul  air  fast  enough.  Then  the  ordinary  method  of 
slatting  the  cupola  above  thereof  produces  no  upward 
current.  As  much  air  comes  in  on  the  windward  side 
as  can  possibly  get  out  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  retard  rather  than  assist  the  upward 
flow.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  much  moisture  is 
often  found  in  the  body  of  the  barn  where  cows 
are  stabled  below.  The  breath  of  the  animals  in  such 
cases  greatly  injures  the  hay  or  other  forage  stored 
in  the  barn. 

I  have  devised  the  best  system  of  ventilation  which 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  if  Mr.  T.,  page  114  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  February  14,  will  adopt  it,  he  may  safely  put 
66  cows  into  his  barn,  38  by  102  feet,  which  will  give 
each  cow  about  470  cubic  feet.  Let  him  put  in  three 
ventilating  trunks  or  chutes,  three  or  four  feet  square 
— three  feet  will  secure  ample  ventilation  ;  but  if  they 
are  four  feet,  they  may  be  utilized  for  throwing  down 
hay  or  fodder  from  above.  Let  them  be  made  of  planed 
lumber  with  the  smooth  surface  inside.  Let  them  pro¬ 
ject  full  size  above  the  roof,  fully  six  feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  a  rcof  above,  of  course.  Arrange  the  sides  all 
around,  as  shown  in  Fig.  132,  which  shows  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  through  the  middle  one  way.  As  will  be  seen, 
there  are  on  each  side,  three  doors  as  long  as  the 
cupola  is  wide,  and  18  inches  wide,  hung  at  their  upper 
side  with  strap  hinges  working  very  loosely.  They 
connect  in  pairs,  as  shown,  by  a  piece  of  tough  wood 
long  enough  to  hold  each  door  open  about  one  foot,  as 
shown  in  the  upper  pair.  If  the  wind  were  to  blow 
from  the  right,  the  door  on  the  right  will  be  blown 
shut,  but  in  shutting,  it  will  force  the  opposite  one 
fully  open,  as  shown  in  the  middle  pair.  Or,  if  the 
wind  were  from  the  left,  the  doors  on  the  left  hand 
would  shut  and  thus  force  the  right-hand  ones  open. 

The  connecting  pieces,  may  be  of  any  tough  wood 
connected  to  doors  with  light  strap  hinges,  or,  better, 
by  a  couple  of  wooden  cleats,  one  of  which  with  the 
end  of  the  stick,  is  shown  at  Fig.  132.  The  other  sides 
or  ends,  should  have  doors  similarly  arranged.  Now 
whichever  way  the  wind  may  blow,  the  doors  on  that 
side  will  be  closed  and  those  opposite  wide  open  and 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  around  and 
over  the  cupola,  will  produce  a  strong  upward  draft. 

Havipg  made  the  top  as  indicated,  a  valve  should  be 
made  for  each  ventilator  to  just  fit  inside  the  bottom. 
If  not  intended  as  a  hay  chute,  this  valve  may  be  hung 
on  a  shaft  running  through  the  middle  of  the  chute 
one  end  projecting  outside  so  as  to  take  a  handle  or 
crank  by  which  to  operate  it  to  control  ventilation 
just  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fresh  air  and  temper¬ 
ature.  If  the  ventilator  is  to  be  used  as  a  hay  chute, 
the  valve  should  be  hung  at  one  side  so  as  to  be  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  the  way  when  a/iything  is  to  be  thrown 
down.  It  may  be  hung  to  a  shaft  as  before,  having 
the  shaft  at  one  side  projecting  through  at  one  end, 
and  the  lever  outside  so  as  to  operate  the  valves  as 
before. 

There  should  now  be  built  directly  over  the  cows> 
manger,  on  eaeh  side,  a  horizontal  trunk  one  foot 
deep  and  two  feet  wide,  running  from  end  to  end,  and 
opening  outside  the  barn,  made  of  planed  lumber  and 
smooth  inside.  For  80  feet  in  the  center  of  the  barn, 
each  of  these  trunks  should  have  its  bottom  bored  full 
of  three-fourth  inch  holes,  not  less  than  25  to  the 


square  foot.  With  this  system  of  ventilation,  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  way  the  wind  may  blow,  there  will  be  a 
good  strong  upward  current  in  the  chutes,  aud  the 
outer  air  will  sift  gently  in  through  the  horizontal 
trunks,  creating  a  constant  but  slow  circulation  with 
no  drafts,  but  with  perfect  purity  to  the  air.  If  some 
sort  of  stall  be  adopted  like  the  Bidwell,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  acme  of  perfection,  by  which  each  cow 
is  isolated  from  all  others  and  free  to  do  everything 
but  turn  around,  kept  perfectly  clean  as  this  stall  will 
keep  them,  and  properly  fed,  no  one  can  make  me 
believe  they  will  not  be  more  happy,  give  more  milk 
and  have  more  vitality  and  power  of  resisting  disease 
than  any  cows  ever  kept  in  the  open,  no  matter  how 
properly  or  abundantly  fed.  j.  s.  woodwabp. 

Artificial  Heat  to  Start  Ventilation. 

Ventilation  means  exchange  of  foul  for  pure  air. 
It  is  necessitated,  both  by  the  confinement  of  cattle 
in  box-like  receptacles,  and  the  inability  of  cattle  to 
keep  healthy  when  compelled  to  breathe  over  and 
over  again  poisonous  gases  breathed  out  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  volatilizing  from  their  excreta.  In  this 
latitude  where,  for  securing  greatest  milk  production, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  secure  cattle  in  sheltered 
places  or  enclosed  stables  for  protection  against  in¬ 
clement  weather,  and  to  prevent  the  vital  energy 
being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  animal  heat 
rather  than  milk,  the  need  of  correct  ventilation  is 
most  needed.  When  cattle  remain  outdoors  all  the 
year  ’round,  there  is  obviously  no  need  of  ventilation. 
So,  too,  where  a  few  head  are  confined  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  stable,  well  proportioned  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  breathing,  and  whose  doors  are  periodically 
opened  to  permit  exchange  of  air ;  so,  too,  in  those 
rickety  stables  in  which  the  siding  shows  cracks  per¬ 
mitting  the  entrance  of  outside  air. 

The  old-fashioned  barn,  with  large  bays  on  either 


Plan  for  a  Barn  Ventilator.  Fig.  132. 


side,  with  the  cow  stable  beneath  one,  but  opening 
into  the  center,  could  not  be  improved  upon  were  it 
not  that  milkmen  have  found  it  necessary  when  stimu¬ 
lating  milk  secretion,  to  keep  their  cattle  warmer. 
Unfortunately  the  milkman  has  made  his  stable 
tighter  and  smaller,  and  depended  upon  the  animal 
heat  to  warm  the  stable.  To  save  this  heat,  he  had 
to  make  his  stable  box-tight.  He  then  found  when 
he  entered  the  stable,  after  closing  it  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time,  that  the  air  was  simply  foul  and  un¬ 
bearable  to  him  until  purer  had  entered.  He  may 
then  have  taken  the  cover  from  his  hay  chute,  or 
made  an  air  shaft  leading  to  the  top  of  the  barn. 

If  we  expect  ventilation  or  change  of  air,  we  must 
expect  that  some  energy  somewhere  sets  that  air  in 
motion.  We  are  told  that  wind  is  created  by  the 
rush  of  cooler  air  into  heated  districts,  and  is  occa¬ 
sioned  in  some  way  by  differences  of  temperature. 
In  stables,  the  cattle  heat  the  air  by  the  warmth  of 
their  bodies  ;  it  rises,  and  if  exit  from  the  top  of  the 
stable  is  allowed,  escapes.  The  escaping  air  pulls 
after  it  into  the  stable  through  cracks,  the  cool  air. 
Now  this  could  not  happen  if  the  temperature  outside 
were  equal  to  that  inside,  or  if  the  stable  were  per¬ 
fectly  air-tight.  The  greater  the  difference  between 
the  outside  air  and  the  stable,  the  greater  the  draft. 
But  since  cattle  can  not  heat  air  rapidly  by  their 
bodies,  when  there  is  an  exchange  at  all,  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  stable  approaches  more  nearly  that  of 
the  outside. 

The  heated  carbonic  acid  gas  rises,  and,  in  some 
stables,  may  be  entirely  drawn  off  ;  but  if  allowed  to 
cool,  would  occupy  the  space  next  the  floor.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this,  the  chute  could  be  extended  to  near  the 
floor.  This  would  keep  the  heated  air  in  the  top  of 
the  stable,  which  would  force  the  lower  air  out 
through  the  chute.  But  this  forcing  depends  upon 


the  difference  between  external  and  internal  air,  and 
as  the  difference  can  be  but  little,  is  very  faulty.  The 
fault  seems  to  lie  in  the  endeavor  to  depend  upon  the 
animal  heat  for  both  heating  the  air  and  forcing  ven¬ 
tilation.  If  we  depend  upon  the  heated  stable  air  to 
carry  off  the  foulness  it  contains,  we  can  not  expect 
it  to  keep  the  incoming  air  warm.  I  believe  that  the 
tendency  is  to  keep  our  dairy  stables  rather  too  warm; 
but  that  a  uniform  temperature  of,  say,  from  50  to  60 
degrees  in  the  winter,  or  some  temperature  which  we 
could  learn  by  experiment,  would  be  better  than  a 
high  stable  temperature  necessitating  sudden  changes 
when  the  doors  are  opened  or  the  cattle  turned  out. 

If  cattle  were  to  be  kept  warm  in  winter  in  confined 
stables,  ventilation  must  be  secured  by  heat.  If  the 
present  method  of  heating  stables,  and  securing  venti¬ 
lation  by  animal  heat,  is  unsatisfactory,  the  milkman 
must  resort  to  other  sources  of  heat,  as  the  stove  or 
steam  pipe  or  hot  water,  just  the  same  as  the  market 
gardener. 

In  England,  I  believe  the  amount  of  air  space  re¬ 
quired  by  law  in  stables  being  built,  is  800  cubic  feet 
per  cow  ;  in  stables  already  built,  600.  How  long  the 
air  of  this  space  is  supposed  to  last,  I  cannot  say.  If 
by  some  beating  device  the  air  slowly  circulates 
through  a  stable,  each  cow  will  get  her  share  of  pure 
air,  and  not  be  compelled  to  expend  so  much  energy  in 
keeping  warm.  In  these  days  of  keeping  cattle  in 
close  confinement  all  winter,  and  practically  all  sum¬ 
mer,  the  health  is  paramount.  External  heat  must  be 
utilized,  the  details  are  to  be  worked  out.  Ventila¬ 
tion,  even  in  summer,  is  important  in  many  herds. 
Dr.  Brush,  of  Mount  Vernon,  secures  ventilation  for 
60  head  by  having  air-tight  stables  and  large  venti¬ 
lator  fans  run  by  a  small  engine.  Dr.  Brush  claims 
that  this  secures  shade  and  immunity  from  flies,  and 
pure  air  even  in  the  hottest  days.  The  engine  is  used 
in  furnishing  steam  for  sterilizing  cans,  milk  pails, 
etc.,  and  for  power  for  corn  stalk  cutting,  for  silo 
purposes  ar.d  other  necessary  farm  work. 

DR.  COOPER  CURTICE. 

Ventilation  That  Suits  Hens. 

I  asked  my  family  physician  the  other  day  :  “  What 
are  the  most  essential  elements  of  success  in  treating 
a  person  suffering  from  tuberculosis  ?  ” 

“I  would  name  pure  air,  nourishing  food,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  open  air  as  the  most  important.” 

“You  would  not  send  a  patient  out  in  the  open  air 
in  cold  weather,  would  you  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure  I  would,  unless  stormy.  He  should 
dress  according  to  the  weather,  and  take  all  the  ex¬ 
ercise  possible  in  the  open  air  every  day  without  caus¬ 
ing  extreme  fatigue.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  modern  method  of  winter¬ 
ing  cattle  in  the  stable  without  allowing  any  chance 
for  exercise  in  the  open  air  ?  ” 

“Bad,  bad,”  said  he.  “I  want  the  cow  that  supplies 
my  table  with  milk  to  go  out  during  the  middle  of 
every  pleasant  day,  and  have  all  the  windows  and 
doors  of  her  stable  thrown  open  while  she  is  out. 
What  arrangements  are  farmers  using  to  secure 
good  ventilation  in  their  stables  ?  ” 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  they  are  building  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  a  view  to  keep  the  breath  of  the 
cattle  confined  as  a  source  of  heat.  There  is  a  fine, 
new  barn  within  sight  of  my  window,  just  completed 
last  fall.  It  is  nearly  air-tight,  and  I  know  that  the 
siding  is  swelling  so  badly  that  nearly  every  board  is 
bulging  out  and  drawing  the  nails  right  out  of  the 
timbers.  The  carpenter  who  built  it  says  that  the 
swelling  is  caused,  not  by  the  moisture  of  the  weather, 
but  by  the  internal  moisture  from  the  cows’  breath. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  animal  heat  is  also  expected  to 
warm  the  water  which  the  cows  drink. 

“  What  about  ventilation  ?”  said  the  doctor. 

“That  is  one  of  the  problems  which  farmers  are 
studying,  but  with  rather  poor  success,  as  yet.  It  is 
hard  to  get  heat  enough  out  of  the  cows’  bodies  to 
keep  the  water  pipes  from  freezing  if  much  fresh  air 
is  admitted  this  weather.  It  is  also  hard  to  avoid  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  draughts  if  doors  or  windows  are  left 
open.  How  do  you  ventilate  your  sleeping-room  ?” 
said  I. 

“  The  bed  stands  in  the  north  corner  of  the  room, 
and  I  raise  a  window  on  a  crack  in  the  southwest 
corner  and  drop  the  one  across  the  corner  on  the 
southeast  a  little.  In  this  way  I  get  a  constant  circula¬ 
tion  of  pure  air  in  the  room.” 

“  That  is  all  right,  but  suppose  the  whole  floor  of 
the  room  was  occupied  with  beds  as  our  stables  are, 
would  not  the  chap  who  occupied  the  bed  in  that  cor¬ 
ner,  get  more  than  was  good  for  him  ?” 

“  I  suppose  that  is  true  ;  you  can’t  give  each  cow  a 
large  room  all  to  herself.” 

“  I  like  the  principle  on  which  I  ventilate  henhouses, 
doctor,  better  than  yours,”  said  I. 

“How  is  that  ?” 

“  Each  house  is  built  as  nearly  air-tight  as  matched 
lumber  and  building  paper  will  do  it,  and  the  door  and 
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window  are  both  on  the  south  side.  The  other  three 
sides  are  practically  air-tight.  The  door  is  always 
kept  closed.  The  window  extends  from  near  the  floor 
to  near  the  roof.  The  roosting  poles  are  placed  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  window  and  door,  with  roof 
sloping  to  near  the  fowls’  beads  when  they  are  on  the 
roosts.  I  ventilate  by  sliding  the  window  horizon¬ 
tally.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  draught,  as  the  foul  air 
must  go  out  of  the  same  opening  that  the  pure  air 
enters.  Of  course  the  fresh  air  enters  the  lower  h\lf 
of  the  opening,  and  the  foul  air  leaves  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  opening,  but  it  is  not  noticeable 
two  feet  from  the  window.  I  did  not  have  the  win¬ 
dows  closed  more  than  half  a  dozen  nights  last  winter. 
I  keep  them  open  8  or  10  inches  in  zero  weather. 
One  house  was  not  closed  last  winter.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  was  10  degrees  below  zero  one  morning,  yet 
my  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  r  oster’s  comb  was  not  frozen. 
Among  my  600  hens,  I  did  not  have  a  case  of  roup 
last  winter.” 

“  Do  you  think,"  said  the  doctor,  “  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  getting  a  bank  of  impure  air  in  the  rear 
of  the  room  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not  in  a  room  of  that  size  (10  x  12  feet). 
There  is  a  column  of  fresh  outdoor  air  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  the  room  abutting  against  the  inside 
air;  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  pure  oxjgen  of 
the  outside  air  from  diffusing  itself  through  the  room 
It  would  be  as  impossible  to  sink  such  a  room  full  of 
fresh  water  in  the  ocean,  with  the  window  open,  and 
keep  the  salt  water  from  entering.  Fresh-water  fish 
would  have  a  poor  show  in  there.” 

“  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  that  idea.  I  shall 
have  my  windows  altered  to  open  horizontally  as  soon 
as  possible.  How  would  you  apply  your  principle  of 
ventilation  to  a  stable  ?  ” 

.  “  It  may  be  a  little  difiScult  on  account  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  size  of  most  stables.  If  more  than  one  window 
were  opened,  the  air  might  enter  one  and  leave  by  the 
other,  thus  causing  a  draught  between  the  two.  When 
I  build  a  new  stable,  I  intend  to  try  the  following 
plan  :  The  stable  must  be  as  nearly  air-tight  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Near  the  center  of  the  building  will  be  a  ven¬ 
tilator  shaft  extending  from  the  floor  over  the  cows’ 
heads  to  the  cupola,  and  open  at  the  top.  I  will  have 
an  air  shaft  or  trunk  leading  from  the  outside  air 
along  the  floor  of  the  stable  to  a  point  on  the  floor 
immediately  under  the  ventilator  shaft.  This  should 
have  a  slide  to  open  or  close  at  pleasure.  Of  course, 
as  long  as  the  stable  is  kept  closed,  there  can  be  but 
little  draught  up  the  ventilator  shaft,  as  warm  air  can 
go  out  no  faster  than  a  fresh  supply  is  available.  As 
soon  as  the  slide  in  the  air  trunk  on  the  floor  is  opened, 
I  expect  to  see  the  foul  air  of  the  stable  move  up  the 
shaft,  and  the  fresh  air  from  the  air  trunk  diffuse  it¬ 
self  throughout  the  stable  without  any  draught,  unless 
it  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  lower  shaft  directly  up 
to  the  ventilator  shaft,  which  could  do  no  harm.  This 
plan  is  only  theory  as  yet  with  me,  but  the  single 
window  with  perpendicular  opening,  I  have  tried  to 
my  satisfaction.  One  winter  I  kept  the  windows  closed 
most  of  the  time,  and  the  frost  would  collect  on  the 
glass  nearly  every  night,  sometimes  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  showing  the  air  to  be  very  damp.  Last 
winter,  there  was  no  frost,  either  on  the  windows  or 
roof,  showing  that  the  air  is  free  from  moisture,  be¬ 
sides  which  the  hens  were  in  good  health  and  laid 
finely.  From  five  pens  of  200  Brown  Leghorn  pullets 
hatched  in  May  and  June,  I  gathered  from  90  to  100 
eggs  a  day.” 

While  the  doctors  are  settling  disputed  questions 
about  tuberculosis,  farmers  would  better  give  their 
cows  the  best  possible  hygienic  care  and  surroundings. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


WHOLESALE  CHICKEN  KILLING. 

POULTBY  FOLLOWS  THE  DUKS8ED  BEEF  TBADE. 

A  Successful  New  Business. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  its  readers  several  times  that 
the  Armour  Packing  Company  have  established  a 
plant  at  Kansas  City  for  slaughtering  and  dressing 
poultry.  It  is  an  old  story  now  how  the  dressed  beef 
trade  has  revolutionized  the  cattle  growing  business. 
These  immense  slaughter  houses  have  concentrated 
the  trade  and  changed  it  so  that  the  character  of 
farming  in  many  States  has  been  changed  with  it.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  poultry  shipping  and  slaughter¬ 
ing  trade  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller 
dealers  and  butchers  who  have  handled  it  so  long ; 
but  even  that  seems  to  be  changed.  The  following 
facts  about  the  Armour  poultry  business  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  H.  E.  Finney,  superintendent  of  the  poultry 
packing  department : 

“  Where  does  your  poultry  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Mostly  from  Missouri  and  Kansas,  northern  and 
southwestern  Missouri,  being  one  of  the  finest  poultry 
sections  in  the  United  States.  Last  fall  we  collected 
our  poultry  by  means  of  the  Live  Poultry  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company’s  cars,  but  we  found  this  unsatisfactory 


for  many  reasons  and  have  discontinued  it.  We  re¬ 
ceive  the  bulk  of  our  stock  now  by  express,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather,  by  freight.  We  have  had  a  few 
shipments  from  as  far  South  as  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas,  but  the  stock  from  that  section  is  poor  and 
thin  and  does  not  compare  with  poultry  from  northern 
Missouri  and  Kansas.” 

“  How  much  do  you  handle  ?  ” 

“  During  the  season  we  handled  from  two  to  six  car¬ 
loads  a  day,  working  a  force  of  75  to  150  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  We  find  that  women  make  better  pickers  than 
men,  as  they  do  cleaner  and  more  satisfactory  work. 
Of  course  our  stock  is  shipped  in  our  refrigerator  cars 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our  experience  teaches 
us  that  dry-picked  stock  will  carry  all  right  if  chilled 
in  our  coolers  and  packed  dry  for  shipment  in  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  ;  while  scalded  stock  must  be  cooled  in  ice 
tanks  and  packed  in  ice,  except  in  extreme  cold 
weather.  We  have  no  dressing  or  picking  machines, 
doing  all  this  work  by  hand,  although  there  is  a  kill¬ 
ing  machine  which  we  understand  works  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

Why  the  Business  Was  Started. 

“  What  caused  you  to  think  of  packing  poultry  on 
such  a  large  scale  ?  ” 

“  The  improvements  in  refrigeration  have  so 
changed  the  meat  business  that  the  poultry  trade 
grew  of  itself.  The  great  meat  packing  establish¬ 
ments  of  Kansas  City  at  first  received  orders  from 
hotel  stewards  for  beef  and  pork  tenderloins,  and 
similar  cuts  of  meats  which  their  local  butchers  could 
not  supply.  These  were  packed  in  boxes  with  ice  and 
shipped  by  express.  When  refrigerator  cars  came 
into  use,  hotel  men  who  wished  to  serve  the  best 
meats  to  their  guests,  ordered  all  kinds  of  meats  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  packers,  and  then  included  in  their 
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orders  fish,  chickens  and  game,  which  the  packers 
purchased  on  the  market  and  shipped  with  the  meats. 
Orders  for  fowls  of  all  kinds  so  increased  in  volume 
that  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  supply  the  demand 
ourselves  instead  of  buying.” 

“  How  do  you  get  the  birds  ?  ” 

“Our  agents  throughout  the  country  buy  from  the 
farmers,  and  ship  to  us  in  car-load  lots.” 

“  What  are  the  details  of  killing  and  dressing  ?  ” 

“Men  do  most  of  the  dry  picking.  A  turkey,  for 
instance,  is  hung  by  the  legs  to  a  cord  attached  to  the 
ceiling.  Its  throat  is  slit,  and  while  bleeding,  the 
picker  plucks  it  with  amazing  rapidity,  first  the  breast, 
then  the  neck  and  thighs,  after  which  it  is  swung 
around  and  the  back  is  cleaned  of  its  feathers.  The 
tail  and  wing  feathers  are  then  carefully  plucked  and 
thrown  into  a  pile,  and  the  turkey,  perhaps  not  quite 
dead,  is  taken  down  and  handed  to  a  girl,  who  is 
called  a  pinfeatherer.  This  girl  pulls  out  all  the  pin¬ 
feathers,  and  cleans  the  bird  in  good  style.  Dry  picked 
chickens  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  Dry  pickers 
are  paid  two  cents  each  for  chickens  and  five  cents  for 
turkeys,  out  of  which  they  pay  their  pinfeatherers  from 
75  cents  to  $1  a  day,  according  to  their  experience. 
Some  of  these  dry  pickers  earn  as  much  as  $5  a  day. 
The  fowls  are  taken  to  the  cooling  rooms  where  they 
are  hung  on  racks,  and  the  animal  heat  gradually 
taken  from  them.  The  birds  are  not  drawn  until  the 
time  comes  to  pack  them  for  shipment,  as  some  mar¬ 
kets  prefer  the  fowls  drawn,  others  undrawn.” 

“  Nothing  is  lost,  we  suppose  ?” 

“  Oh,  no.  At  night,  all  the  feathers  are  carefully 
gathered,  the  breast  feathers  taken  to  a  steam  renova¬ 
tor  in  which  they  are  steamed  and  cleaned,  and  after¬ 
wards  dried.  They  bring  four  to  five  cents  a  pound 
for  chicken  feathers,  and  35  to  50  cents  a  pound  for 
prime  duck  and  goose  feathers.  The  wing  feathers 
are  carefully  sorted  by  girls  into  bunches  containing 
common  wing  feathers,  prime  wings  and  pointers. 
These  are  made  into  feather  dusters,  the  ‘  pointers’ 
being  used  to  stiffen  the  brushes  and  give  them 
strength.  Feathers  are  sold  in  Germany  and  exported 
principally  by  St.  Louis  and  New  Ycrk.  Nothing  goes 
to  waste  in  the  dressing  room.  The  homely  gizzard 
and  toothsome  liver  are  placed  in  boxes  and  sold  to 
the  local  markets  to  be  used  in  “  giblet  stews”  in 


happy  homes,  restaurants  and  hotels.  The  entrails, 
heads  and  legs  go  to  the  fertilizing  vats.” 

Where  the  Poultry  Goes  to. 

“  What  markets  take  your  poultry  ?  ” 

“Our  markets  on  dressed  poultry  extend  from 
Savannah,  Qa.,  in  the  South,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
the  North  ;  to  Boston  in  the  East,  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  West.  We  ship  to  8.11  these  points  during  the 
fall  regularly,  and  all  but  extreme  Southern  points 
through  the  summer.  We  have  made  a  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  out  of  Kansas  City,  and,  in  a  measure,  have  made 
the  poultry  business  in  this  section.  Until  recently. 
Western  poultry  was  quoted  at  from  one  to  two  cents 
a  pound  less  than  Eastern  poultry,  for  the  reason  that 
Western  farmers  paid  no  attention  to  their  fowls,  and 
the  shippers  were  not  particular  in  their  method  of 
killing  and  dressing.  For  instance,  people  in  Boston 
must  have  their  chickens  and  turkeys  dressed  with 
heads  off  and  feet  on,  or  the  fowls  will  bring  a  price 
lower  by  five  cents  a  pound  than  if  properly  dressed. 
Poultry  for  the  New  York  market  must  be  dressed 
with  equal  care.  We  now  compete  favorably  with 
the  shippers  of  Michigan,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
and  our  poultry  is  pushing  the  famous  Philadelphia 
capon  for  first  place  on  the  tables  of  Eastern  epicures. 
The  poultry  business  in  the  West  is  increasing  each 
year.” 

“  How  are  they  packed  for  shipment  ?  ” 

“  When  the  time  comes  for  shipment,  they  are  taken 
to  the  packing  room.  There  the  packers  and  dressers 
give  them  the  final  touches  which  distinguish  them 
as  properly  dressed  fowls  when  they  reach  the  Eastern 
markets.  No  ice  is  placed  in  the  box®s  to  be  shipped 
to  the  East,  while  the  Southern  markets  call  for  ice  in 
the  boxes.  If  a  shipment  is  to  be  made  to  Boston,  for 
instance,  large,  clean  packing  cases  are  prepared,  and 
lined  with  sheets  of  bright  manilla  paper.  The  dressers 
pick  out  clean,  white  birds  of  uniform  size,  which  are 
taken  to  the  chopping  blocks.  The  heads  are  cut  off, 
the  necks  tied  up,  the  entrails  drawn,  the  cavity 
cleaned,  and  the  legs,  being  left  on,  are  tied  together. 
Then  the  packer  carefully  places  them  in  the  boxes  so 
that  they  will  not  get  bruised  in  transportation.  The 
boxes  are  then  stenciled  on  the  end  thus : 


Urawn.  Dry  plckea. 

Sixteen  younK  turkeys. 

Gross  weight .  194 

Tare .  24 

Net  weight .  170 

Heads  off.  Feet  on. 


“  The  boxes  are  then  taken  to  the  freezing  room, 
where  in  a  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  above  zero, 
the  birds  are  frozen  hard  and  stiff,  and  if  left  in  that 
condition,  will  keep  sweet  for  an  indefinite  time.” 


GETTING  CORN  TO  THE  SILO. 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  CANADA. 

My  neighbor’s  silo  is  inside  a  basement  barn,  and  is 
18  X  18  feet  and  22  feet  deep.  The  power,  a  two-horse 
tread,  and  also  the  cutter  are  set  outside  the  barn. 
The  power  is  generally  used  to  run  a  milk  separator. 
When  the  silo  is  being  filled,  the  milk  is  set  in  pans  for 
butter,  or  made  into  cheese,  the  farmer  having  a  small 
cheese  plant  of  his  own.  If  the  corn  field  is  near  the 
barn,  the  silo  is  filled  with  the  ordinary  farm  help, 
consisting  of  the  farmer,  his  son,  a  young  man,  a  boy 
fit  to  drive  a  team,  and  two  hired  men.  Two  teams 
are  used,  one  for  the  tread-power,  and  one  to  draw  the 
corn  He  uses  two  low-wheeled  wagons,  with  plat¬ 
forms  extending  over  the  wheels.  When  the  corn 
field  is  far  from  the  barn,  another  wagon,  team  and 
driver  are  provided.  The  cutter  is  set  on  a  platform 
about  2H  feet  high;  a  rope  leads  from  the  brake  of 
the  power,  to  within  reach  of  the  feeder’s  hand.  Two 
of  the  men  cut  the  corn  with  corn  knives  or  sickles  ; 
when  a  load  is  cut,  the  boy  takes  a  team  and  wagon  to 
the  field,  the  cutters  load  the  wagon,  laying  the  corn 
across  so  that  the  butts  of  the  corn  will  be  next  the 
table  of  the  machine.  The  boy  drives  his  load  across 
the  end  of  the  feed  table,  changes  the  team  to  an 
empty  wagon,  and  goes  out  to  the  field  again. 

When  the  horses  are  on  the  power  and  the  load  of 
corn  in  position,  the  feeder  slacks  the  brake,  the  ma¬ 
chine  starts,  the  feeder  unloads  the  wagon  and  feeds 
the  machine  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  the  load  is 
off,  the  brake  is  put  on,  the  power  stopped,  and  the 
wagon  run  out  of  the  way  by  hand ;  this  is  easily 
done,  as  the  ground  slopes  from  where  the  wagon 
stands.  The  other  man  levels  and  tramps  the  en¬ 
silage  in  the  silo,  and  does  any  other  needed  job.  He 
is  not  particular  about  filling  the  silo  all  at  once,  but 
will  stop  a  few  days  if  other  work  is  more  pressing. 
Sometimes  he  stops  to  let  the  ensilage  settle,  so  as  to 
get  in  more  corn.  He  never  stops  on  account  of  the 
corn  being  wet,  or  dry.  If  mu^ih  dried  by  frost,  he 
adds  water,  and  has  never  noticed  any  difference  in 
feeding  value.  That  is  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Gould’s  to 
have  a  leaking  can  dripping  water  on  the  dry  corn  as 
it  is  cut  at  the  machine. 

Before  starting  to  fill  the  silo  this  last  time,  he  had 
been  feeding  his  cows  corn,  but  after  starting  to  cut 
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into  the  silo,  he  commenced  to  feed  the  cut  corn  out 
of  the  silo,  as  it  was  more  convenient,  and  continued 
to  feed  right  along  not  covering  the  silo  or  waiting  to 
let  it  ripen.  Before  severe  frost  sets  in  he  covers  the 
silo  with  loose  boards,  with  straw  or  chaff  on  top,  and 
tacks  an  old  cloth  over  the  opening  where  the  ensilage 
is  taken  out,  so  as  to  keep  out  frost  and  keep  the  ensi¬ 
lage  a  little  warm.  While  feeding,  the  top  of  the 
ensilage  is  kept  level,  and  each  day’s  feed  taken  from 
all  over  the  top.  We  are  not  so  favorably  situated  as 
Mr.  Gould  in  being  able  to  hire  an  engine  and  cutter 
for  63  per  day;  the  engine  and  engineer  would  cost 
nearer  twice  that  amount ;  neither  can  we  cut  corn 
(in  the  field)  so  fast.  Having  to  grow  an  earlier 
variety,  we  have  to  plant  thicker  to  get  a  heavy  crop, 
which  makes  slower  work  in  cutting.  One  acre  a  day 
we  think  very  good  work  for  a  man,  while  Mr.  Gould’s 
King  must  have  cut  about  three  acres.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Gould  that  hand  cutting  of  corn  is  the  most 
profitable.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  these  new 
boat  cutters,  where  the  men  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
horse,  but  have  used  an  old  reaper  till  convinced  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  time,  in  gathering  the  scattered 
stalks,  and  also  of  the  corn,  in  not  being  able  to  cut  so 
close  to  the  ground.  B.  dundas. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee’s  Plan. 

I  cut  my  corn  and  throw  it  into  small  piles  of  per¬ 
haps  seven  or  eight  hills,  being  careful  to  lay  the  butts 
all  one  way  as  far  as  possible,  in  rows  across  the  field. 
The  teams  follow  alongside  of  the  rows,  and  only  one 
man  to  the  team  and  that  one  the  driver,  can  place 
a  large  load  on  the  wagon  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  I  use  the  common  stake  rigging  which  is  used 
for  drawing  wood,  with  the  stakes  removed,  except 
the  two  in  the  front  end,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of 
2x8  stuff  bolted  firmly  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
side  pieces  one  on  each  side,  boarded  up  at  the  end 
and  supporting  a  spring  seat.  I  then  put  on  a  side¬ 
board  of  about  eight  inches  with  stakes  fastened  to 
that  and  sawed  off  smooth  with  the  top  or  upper  edge, 
leaving  the  back  stakes  free  to  take  out  and  put  in 
at  pleasure.  The  latter  are  generally  three  or  four 
feet  high.  I  then  lay  a  three-fourths  inch  rope  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  fastened  at  the  back  end  about 
10  inches  from  the  side,  and  then  brought  up  to  the 
front  end  and  back  on  the  other  side,  being  careful 
to  hook  the  rope  up  on  the  seat  or  stake  in  front,  as  it 
is  doubled  for  the  other  side.  With  a  plank  to  walk 
upon  at  the  back  end  of  the  wagon,  and  fastened  by  a 
pin  supported  by  a  chain,  the  loader  picks  up  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  corn  and  walks  up  the  plank  into  the  wagon, 
laying  the  corn  crosswise  the  sideboard  on  the  rope 
with  the  butts  all  one  way.  When  he  completes  the 
load,  he  places  the  back  stakes  in  place,  unhooks  the 
plank,  and  drives  off.  When  it  comes  to  unloading, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  drive  alongside  the  cutter,  re¬ 
move  the  back  stakes,  fasten  a  chain  to  the  front  end 
of  the  rope  or  loop,  which  is  fastened  to  a  building  or 
suitable  fastening,  drive  on  his  team,  and  the  stalks 
roll  over  and  off  the  wagon,  making  a  straight,  handy 
pile  to  cut.  I  usually  have  two  men  at  the  cutter, 
one  to  place  the  stalks  on  the  platform,  and  the  other 
to  run  them  through  the  cutter.  The  engineer,  who 
runs  a  kerosene  oil  engine,  generally  sees  to  trampling 
the  ensilage.  Thus  I  use  one  man  to  cut  the  corn, 
two  to  cart  it  with  two  teams,  and  three  at  the  silo, 
making  six  men  in  all,  and  I  can  put  in  about  acre 
of  corn  in  a  day,  estimated  to  cut  from  12  to  16  tons  to 
the  acre.  I  use  sawdust  for  covering  the  ensilage, 
placing  a  little  old  hay  on  top  of  the  corn,  and  then 
about  two  feet  of  sawdust.  It  is  very  effectual  in 
making  an  air-tight  covering.  h.  d. 

Middlesex  County,  Conn. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SALOONKEEPER  OVER 
FRUIT  GROWERS’  INTERESTS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  account  of  the  appointment  of  a  sa¬ 
loonkeeper  in  Oswego  County  to  the  very  responsible 
duties  of  a  fruit-tree  inspector,  is  no  surprise,  for  it  is 
only  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  viciousness  that 
exists  in  the  agricultural  bill  which  Governor  Flower 
whipped  through  the  Legislature  in  1893.  No  such 
power  was  ever  before  conferred  on  any  official  in  the 
State  as  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
under  this  bill.  He  has  the  power  to  appoint  an  agent 
in  every  town  in  the  State,  “trho  shall  hold  office  during 
his  pleasure,”  and  such  agent  has  power  to  employ  all 
assistance  necessary  to  destroy  fruit  trees,  or,  to  get 
right  down  to  the  real  object  of  this  bill,  the  office  of 
a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extending  the  power  of  a  great  political  ma¬ 
chine,  to  be  worked  in  the  interests  of  a  political 
party  in  the  rich  fields  of  agriculture,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  has  been  given  the  power  to  appoint  agents 
in  every  town.  These  agents  have  power  to  appoint 
other  agents,  and  all  to  serve  on  salary  at  the  pleasure 


of  the  Commissioner,  or  until  such  time  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  harvests  of  said  towns  are  safely  garnered. 

To  determine  the  disease  known  as  peach  yellows, 
requires  an  agent  or  man  who  has  a  large  and  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  horticultural  work,  yet,  in 
one  of  the  most  important  fruit  centers  of  the  State, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  exceedingly  intel¬ 
ligent,  capable,  practical  fruit  growers  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  constant  study  of  fruit-tree  diseases  and  their 
remedies,  none  of  these  is  appointed  to  this  very  re¬ 
sponsible  work  ;  but  instead,  an  irresponsible  saloon¬ 
keeper,  without  doubt  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the 
town,  but  well  up  in  the  qualities  of  “  Jersey  light¬ 
ning,”  and  also  without  doubt  a  most  useful  political 
heeler,  to  draw  62  per  day  salary  for  working  up  and 
pulling  voters  on  election  day.  The  fruit  growers  of 
Oswego  ought  to  fling  back  in  the  face  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  an  appointment  like  this,  as 
an  insult  to  them,  as  it  most  flagrantly  is. 

There  were  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  same 
political  faith  as  the  Governor,  who  were  opposed  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  agricultural  bill  (which 
Governor  Flower  was  determined  to  push  through) , 
whom  he  summoned  personally  before  him,  and,  to 
use  their  own  language,  “  were  damned  up  hill  and 
down  by  him,  and  some  of  our  bills  threatened,  if  we  did 
not  get  in  line  and  push  his  favorite  bill  through.”  To  a 
committee  of  prominent  gentlemen  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  the  Governor  on  this  bill,  and 
who  asked  if  there  was  not  danger  of  our  agricultural 
interests  coming  under  political  control  and  influences 
too  much  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “  What  can  you  do  without  politics,  anyway  f  I 

expect  to  make  some  good  Democratic  votes  out  of  this  bill.” 

This  Agricultural  Department,  however  efficient 
and  helpful  it  might  be  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  great 
and  varied  interests  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
by  keeping  those  interests  on  a  non-political  basis  (as 
they  always  have  been  heretofore)  as  it  is  created,  is 
the  entering  wedge  for  casting  this  great,  leading  and 
most  important  work  of  our  State  on  the  restless  and 
uncertain  waves  of  politics.  While  the  rank  and  file 
of  men  in  political  parties  are  honest,  the  tendency  of 
political  managers,  who  too  frequently  are  political 
schemers,  is  to  prostitute  appropriations  and  men  to 
the  interests  of  their  own  and  party  plans.  This  is 
the  danger  that  threatens  the  agriculture  of  New  York 
to-day.  The  country  needs  to  be  saved  from  the  great 
burdens  that  have  been  saddled  upon  city  business 
and  prosperity  by  corrupt  political  machine  methods. 
The  Oswego  instance  is  but  the  beginning  of  experi¬ 
ences  that  will  occur  on  an  extensive  scale  in  rural 
districts,  unless  the  Agricultural  Bill  is  revised  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  is  launched  upon 
our  State  at  present  with  the  possibilities  of  a  huge 
political  machine,  quickly  and  surely  re-organized  on 
a  safer  basis.  geo.  t.  powell. 


THE  USE  OF  GRAIN  HAY. 

Good  authorities  condemn  the  practice  of  cutting  im¬ 
mature  wheat  or  rye  as  a  substitute  for  hay.  They 
affirm  that  grain  hay  is  of  little  value  as  fodder,  and 
that  the  matured  crop,  thrashed,  is  a  valuable  crop  as 
the  straw  will  sell  at  remunerative  prices  and  the 
grain  may  be  fed  on  the  farm.  The  ground  they  take 
is  solid,  but  perhaps  not  the  only  solid  ground.  There 
are  other  positions  where  some  of  us  find  ourselves. 
If  I  had  a  beautiful  Blue  grass  or  White  clover  pas¬ 
ture,  three  or  four  acres  per  head,  which  never  went 
dry,  and  plenty  of  natural  grass  meadow,  a  farm 
where  the  chores  consisted  in  letting  down  and  put¬ 
ting  up  the  bars,  I  would  have  no  silo  and  no  forage 
crops;  I  would  consider  myself  fortunate. 

Adaptation  to  Environment. — But  we  cannot  be 
among  the  fittest  and  survive,  unless  we  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  our  environment.  If  one  is  forced  to  environ 
each  animal  with  only  an  acre  and  a  half  or  an  acre, 
he  must  borrow  methods  from  the  intensive  system  of 
the  truck  farmer.  It  is  generally  understood  that  if  a 
dairyman  must  buy  feed  at  all,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
buy  grain  and  concentrated  feed  rather  than  coarse 
fodder.  This  proposition  helps  to  answer  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  grain  hay.  The  advocates  of  maturing  and 
thrashing,  when  they  are  done,  have  a  bin  of  grain 
out  of  which  the  miller’s  toll  has  not  been  taken,  and 
cash  for  straw  in  pocket  with  which  to  buy  coarse 
fodder.  When  the  various  expenses  incident  to  thrash¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  are  taken  out,  and  when  the  hay 
for  a  substitute  has  been  found,  bought  and  carted 
home,  and  all  the  time  and  trouble  counted,  the  straw 
money  is  probably  exhausted.  Bat  they  still  have  the 
bin  of  grain. 

Keep  the  “Lay  of  the  Land”  in  Mind. — Here  the 
“  lay  of  the  land”  must  be  considered  again.  On  our 
farm,  we  are  carrying  25  head  of  stock  upon  less  than 
30  acres  of  land,  supplemented  by  an  equal  amount  of 
worn-out  pasture.  If  we  mature  a  crop  of  rye,  we  lose 
the  ground  for  the  corn  crop.  So  we  should  be  obliged 
to  sacrifice  the  rye  altogether,  for  the  corn  has  the 


right  of  way.  The  grain  hay,  therefore,  is  an  incident 
a  clear  gain,  performing  sentry  duty  over  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  between  one  corn  crop  and  another  crop 
which  may  be  corn  or  something  else.  When  we  are 
able  to  increase  our  land  faster  than  our  cupidity 
increases  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  we  shall  probably 
resume  the  production  of  grain  and  straw. 

Catch  Crops. — Any  crop  which  can  be  grown  in  the 
off  months  from  September  to  the  last  of  May,  has  a 
peculiar  value.  That  season  has  been  much  neglected 
on  the  dairy  farm.  In  adopting  new  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation,  we  are  sometimes  hampered  by  the  necessity 
of  also  dealing  with  unfamiliar  plants,  and  the  double 
inexperience  may  be  the  cause  of  failure.  These  win¬ 
ter  grain  crops,  on  account  of  their  reliability  and  of 
our  familiarity  with  them,  help  us  to  turn  all  of  our 
attention  to  the  system  of  rotation  until  we  have  it  in 
working  shape.  Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  grain  hay.  But  grain  hay  is  not  an  ideal  crop 
after  all.  It  possesses  certain  ideal  qualities,  but  lacks 
others  of  importance.  The  winter  grains  are  reliable 
and  will  keep  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  other  crops 
if  cut  for  hay,  but  they  are  not  gatherers  of  nitrogen. 

Can  We  Substitute  Crimson  Clover  ? — Crimson 
clover  is  endeavoring  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the 
public.  If  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  above,  it  would  seem  to  have  made  a  Provi¬ 
dential  appearance.  It  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer ;  but 
can  it  make  its  growth  within  the  necessary  limits, 
and  can  it  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  duty  with  regu¬ 
larity  ?  If  it  can  do  this  south  of  New  York,  can  it 
doit  north  of  New  York?  We  don’t  know  yet.  I 
intend  to  sow  an  acre  the  last  week  of  August  after 
potatoes  and  sweet  corn,  where  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  sow  it  earlier  to  test  this  question.  It 
is,  of  course,  sometimes  possible  to  sow  the  Crimson 
clover  in  the  corn  at  the  last  hoeing,  from  July  15  to 
August  1.  This  would  give  the  clover  a  better  coance, 
but  to  equal  the  winter  grains  in  availability,  it  must 
grow  from  a  September  sowing. 

Summer  Ensilage. — We  are  feeding  at  present  oat 
and  pea  ensilage,  put  in  the  silo  July  7.  It  was  put 
in  without  cutting,  and  there  is  considerable  waste, 
as  the  silo  was  not  filled,  and  the  pressure  was  not 
enough  to  exclude  all  the  air.  Cutting  would  be  an 
improvement.  The  waste  is  about  the  outside,  but  it 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  convenience  of  always  hav¬ 
ing  the  feed  at  hand.  This  fodder  was  sown,  one 
bushel  of  peas  and  2}^  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  A 
larger  preponderance  of  peas  would  make  better  en¬ 
silage,  and  1)^  bushel  of  each  per  acre,  would  be  an 
improvement  in  seeding. 

The  Last  Fall  Forage. — This  oat  and  pea  ensilage 
will  be  out  of  the  silo  before  the  corn  glazes.  Com 
will  be  fed  until  it  is  all  cut  in  October.  About 
August  10  we  shall  sow  one  bushel  peas  and  100 
pounds  of  barley  per  acre  for  the  final  fall  forage, 
which  will  run  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Barley  and  peas  stand  frost 
well.  I  mowed  this  forage  one  morning  last  fall 
when  the  ground  was  frozen  enough  to  bear  my 
weight,  and  the  forage  was  not  injured.  Of  course,  a 
steady  spell  of  cold  weather  would  hurt  it,  but  it  will 
withstand  the  usual  weather  conditions  of  the  season 
named.  e.  c.  birge. 

Southport,  Conn. 


What  They  Say. 

Drought  in  Iowa. — We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of 
a  four  months’  drought  ;  the  worst  ever  known  in 
central  Iowa.  We  came  out  of  the  winter  with  very 
little  moisture  in  the  ground,  and  have  had  no  rain 
for  nearly  four  months,  except  a  few  light  local 
showers;  the  best  of  which  last  ad  only  a  few  hours. 
Crops  of  all  kinds  are  the  shortest  ever  known  here. 
Hay  is  nearly  an  entire  failure.  Oats  thrash  from  10 
to  20  bushels  per  acre.  All  grass  and  clover  sown  in 
the  spring  are  a  complete  failure.  The  corn  crop  is 
now  past  all  hope,  and  hundreds  of  acres  will  be  cut 
with  harvesters;  the  tassels  and  silks  are  cooked 
brown.  Early  potatoes  are  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop. 
Late  potatoes  will  soon  be  past  recovery.  The  fruit 
crop  is  short  and  apples  are  all  dropping  off.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  is  about  burnt  out.  The  gardens  are 
the  poorest  ever  known  in  this  locality.  Nearly  all 
trees  and  small  fruits  set  in  the  spring  are  deader  will 
be  dead  soon.  Water  for  man  and  beast  is  hard  to 
get.  Stock  have  to  be  watered  and  fed  as  in  winter. 
Many  of  our  farmers  are  trying  to  dispose  of  their 
stock,  and  there  will  be  few  hogs  or  cattle  fed  for 
market  in  this  locality.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  the  distressing  condition.  Our  gardens  fur¬ 
nish  us  very  little  that  is  fit  to  eat,  and  but  little  fruit. 
Many  of  us  have  been  hauling  water  for  weeks  from 
the  river  for  our  stock.  f.  s.  white. 

Spontaneous  Combustion — The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  31 
questions  concerning  “  Spontaneous  Combustion.”  I 
do  not  believe  that  barns  are  often  burned  by  spon- 
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taneous  combustion.  Fire  cannot  take  place  without 
a  supply  of  oxygen,  and  all  that  contained  in  the  hay 
has  been  consumed  in  the  chemical  action  that  causes 
the  hay  to  heat.  Unless  air  be  introduced  to  the  heated 
interior,  no  fire  is  possible.  I  have  put  in  a  great  deal 
of  very  green  hay  ;  in  fact,  green  hay  makes  the  best 
feed  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  top  of  the  mow  wet  by  steam 
from  the  heating  mass  below.  I  have  known  only  two 
clearly  proved  cases  of  “  spontaneous  combustion.” 
One  a  stack  of  very  green  hay  or  grass  put  up  in  a 
hurry  to  finish  the  haying.  The  stack  heated  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  sink  for  two  years,  until,  by  slow  combus¬ 
tion,  it  was  converted  into  a  pile  of  manure.  In  the 
other  case  three  stacks  were  steaming  hot ;  a  man 
was  set  to  watch  them  through  the  night ;  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  reach  into  a  stack  as  far  as  he  could 
and  draw  out  a  wisp  of  hay  to  see  what  it  was  like 
— air  entered — the  fire  started  at  once,  and  all  the 
stacks  were  consumed.  Taking  off  the  top  mentioned 
in  The  Rural,  is  a  parallel  case.  Air  might  enter  a 
mow  by  the  settling  over  a  beam  making  a  break  in 
the  hay,  or  by  some  such  accidental  circumstance. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  w.  e.  e. 

Tile  and  Pot  Irrigation. — lias  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever 
tried  irrigating  trees  by  means  of  tiles,  or  fiower  beds 
by  means  of  large  flower  pots  ?  If  not,  it  should  try 
the  scheme  once.  It’s  a  grand  idea.  Set  a  four-inch 
tile  half  its  length  in  the  ground  close  by  the  tree  and 
fill  it  with  water  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Sink  an 
8  or  12-inch  flower  pot  half  or  two-thirds  its  length  in 
the  center  of  the  flower  bed,  and  fill  it  three  or  four 
times  a  week  in  a  dry  time.  If  the  flower  bed  is  large, 
put  in  more  pots.  I  find  that  a  10-inch  pot  will  irri¬ 
gate  about  four  square  feet  and  make  the  plants 
fairly  smile.  When  a  person  attempts  to  irrigate 
plants  or  trees  by  pouring  water  on  the  surface,  he 
makes  a  miserable  failure  of  it.  If  he  pours  on  a 
good  stream,  most  of  the  water  will  run  off,  and 
spreading  over  a  large  surface  do  little  or  no  good. 
If  he  stands  there  holding  his  sprinkler  until  the  soil 
is  dampened  sufficiently  to  do  any  good,  he  will  be 
able  to  water  about  10  plants  an  hour.  With  the  pots 
and  tiles  set  in  the  ground  he  can  hustle  along  with  a 
barrel-cart  or  a  couple  of  buckets  and  fill  each  pot  or 
tile  in  a  moment’s  time,  and  get  the  water  just  where 
it  is  wanted — at  the  roots.  And  there  will  be  no  after 
baking  of  the  surface.  Set  tiles  four  feet  apart  along 
a  row  of  strawberries,  or  celery,  and  pour  in  the  water 
if  a  drought  comes  along  at  a  critical  time,  and  see  if 
you  don’t  pat  yourself  on  the  back  for  being  so  smart. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

What  Say  ? 

A  Temporary  Pump. — Unless  our  drought  comes  to 
an  end  soon,  I  must  sink  a  well  of,  say,  8  to  10  feet  to 
get  water  for  40  cows.  I  would  like  to  raise  the  water 
by  means  of  a  small  windmill.  Will  those  who  have 
had  experience  state  the  kind  and  size  of  pump  and 
mill  to  use  ?  It  will  be  used  only  in  warm  weather 
while  the  cows  are  at  pasture.  G.  w.  h. 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Who  Pays  for  What  ? — A  owns  an  acre  of  land ; 
B  agrees  with  A  to  plant  it  on  shares.  A  furnishes 
the  land,  and  B  is  to  do  all  the  labor.  One  ton  of 
commercial  fertilizer  is  to  be  used.  The  produce  is  to 
be  equally  divided.  1.  Who  should  furnish  the  team  ? 
2.  Who  should  pay  for  the  fertilizer  ?  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  one  who  is  posted  in  regard  to  such 
matters,  what  the  customary  division  of  expense  is 
when  land  is  worked  on  shares  in  New  England. 
Who  pays  for  the  seed  ?  j.  e.  t. 

Hanover,  Mass. 


[Every  query  musi.  be  asc^mpauled  oy  tbe  name  and  adureaa  ol  iba 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  CALF. 

1.  A  couple  of  May  calves  have  been  kept  In  the  barn  so  far.  Would 
It  be  better  to  turn  them  In  an  orchard  now,  the  orchard  being  in 
grass  which  has  been  mowed?  2.  What  would  be  your  treatment  of 
a  choice  calf,  so  far  as  keeping  It  sheltered  or  letting  It  out  In  the  sun 
Is  concerned? 

Let  Them  Run  in  the  Lot. 

1.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  calves  run  in  a  small 
lot  where  there  is  good  pasture  and  spring  water,  but 
not  in  an  orchard  if  the  trees  have  fruit  on.  They 
should  also  be  fed  milk  or  grain  twice  daily.  2.  There 
should  be  a  few  trees  for  shade,  and  a  small  shed  in 
the  lot.  E.  L.  CLARKSON. 

Shelter  and  Shade  for  Calves. 

1.  That  depends  on  the  barn.  If  one  has  a  nice 
cool  barn  with  good  ventilation,  and  arrangements 
for  darkening  the  barn  so  that  the  flies  will  not 
trouble,  and  if  he  keeps  the  calf  pens  cleaned  and 


free  from  all  foul  odors,  I  would  say,  keep  the  calf  up. 
If  any  of  these  conditions  are  lacking,  and  the  calf 
can  be  made  more  comfortable  out  in  the  orchard, 
turn  him  out.  2.  I  would  keep  the  calf  sheltered. 
Our  yards  are  not  yet  completed  so  that  we  can  turn 
out  all  the  young  stock  at  once.  Part  of  the  calves 
are  turned  out  during  the  day  and  part  at  night. 
Those  kept  in  during  the  day  are  thriving  much  the 
better.  There  is  good  shade  in  the  yards. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

Give  Them  a  Dark  Stable. 

1.  I  would  not  turn  the  calves  out  to  stay  among 
the  flies.  I  would  keep  them  in  the  barn  during  the 
day,  and  turn  them  out  in  the  orchard  at  night,  or 
arrange  it  so  that  they  could  go  in  a  dark  stable  when 
they  wished.  2.  I  would  keep  it  sheltered.  It  will 
do  better  in  a  good  stable  with  milk,  clover  hay,  and 
bran  and  oats,  ground.  It  will  do  twice  as  well.  I 
have  12  at  present ;  they  have  a  clover  and  Blue-grass 
lot  of  four  acres,  a  dark  stable  to  run  in  when  they 
wish  (and  they  are  in  there  through  the  day),  a  tub  of 
water,  and  milk  morning  and  night,  h.  j.  Gardner. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Give  the  Calf  Sunlight. 

May  calves  are  old  enough  to  be  out  of  the  barn  a 
month  ago.  For  cows,  a  surfeit  of  apples  is  danger¬ 
ous.  I  never  knew  a  calf  to  be  hurt  by  them.  The 
choicer  a  calf,  the  surer  I  would  be  to  give  it  sun,  air 
and  natural  conditions.  Of  course  some  shade  in  a 
pasture  is  desirable.  A  calf  too  choice  for  sunlight, 
should  be  vealed.  chas.  h.  owen. 

Buckland,  Conn. 

Don’t  Let  Them  Eat  Apples. 

1.  We  would  prefer  to  turn  May  calves  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  rather  than  to  keep  them  in  the  barn,  unless 
there  are  apples  on  the  ground  on  which  they  might 
choke;  if  so,  they  should  be  watched  closely  until 
they  get  accustomed  to  eating  them.  2.  We  think 
calves  do  better  for  the  first  few  weeks  if  kept  in  well 
ventilated,  clean,  dry  stables ;  but  after  that  they 
should  be  outdoors  each  pleasant  day  for  exercise. 
They  should,  however,  have  opportunity  of  getting 
in  the  shade.  smiths  &  powell  co. 

Keep  Them  in  the  Barn. 

I  have  had  the  best  success  in  keeping  May  calves  in 
the  barn  through  the  entire  season.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  they  have  nice  clover  hay  rather  than  to 
have  them  picking  the  sour  grass  and  small  apples 
from  under  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchard.  By  all 
means,  give  the  calf  the  privilege  of  the  sun  or  a  shel¬ 
ter,  and  he  will  decide  when  it  is  better  to  remain  in 
the  sun  and  when  it  is  better  to  go  into  the  shade. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  p.  j.  cogswell. 

Buying  Chemicals  at  the  West. 

H.  A.  H.,  Neoga,  111. — 1  can  buy  muriate  of  potash 
(50  per  cent  actual  potash)  for  560,  delivered,  and  sul¬ 
phate  (55  per  cent  actual  potash)  for  565  per  ton. 
Will  either  of  these  two  be  my  cheapest  and  best  way 
of  obtaining  potash  ?  From  the  same  firm  I  can  get 
superphosphate  for  524  per  ton  (but  no  guarantee), 
fine  ground  bone  528,  coarse  raw  bone  529,  bone  meal 
527. 

Ans. — The  above  analyses  show  that  in  buying  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  you  obtain  1,000  pounds  of  actual  potash 
for  560  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  a  pound.  Of  the  sulphate, 
1,100  pounds  cost  you  565,  or  a  trifle  less  than  six  cents 
a  pound.  From  this  showing,  the  sulphate  is  cheaper, 
unless  you  are  mistaken  in  the  figures,  which  seems 
to  us  likely  in  regard  to  the  sulphate.  .  Do  not  buy  any 
fertilizers  without  a  guarantee.  Without  knowing 
how  the  bone  analyzes,  we  cannot  advise  you.  There 
must  be  considerable  difference  in  the  analyses  if  the 
coarse  bone  is  higher  priced  than  the  fine.  The  work 
of  fining  bone  always  adds  to  its  cost.  The  only  way 
we  can  figure  on  the  cost  of  bone  is  to  know  how  much 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  it  contains. 

A  Orop  of  Oats  and  Peas. 

E.  S.  B.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
sowed  to  oats  and  peas  this  year  ;  I  wish  to  use  it  for 
the  same  crop  next  year.  What  is  best  to  do  with  it 
after  this  crop  is  removed  ? 

Ans. — I  generally  have  the  oat  and  pea  ground  clear 
during  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the  scene  shifters 
have  to  work  lively  on  it  to  put  in  another  crop  if  it 
is  one  I  wish  to  harvest  in  the  fall.  My  oat  and  pea 
ground  was  cleared  July  7  this  year,  plowed  and  sowed 
with  Hungarian,  three  pecks  per  acre,  July  14.  Bat  as 
the  ground  has  been  hot  enough  for  a  crematory  ever 
since,  there  is  no  telling  when  a  start  will  be  made. 
The  signal  service  tricked  us  into  sowing  another  piece 
on  July  24,  which  is  in  the  same  condition.  We  have 
3M  acres  of  this  crop  waiting  for  rain.  Turnips  or 
fodder  corn  could  be  sowed  on  this  field  of  E.  S.  B.  if 
it  can  be  done  soon  enough.  If  some  other  place  could 
be  found  for  the  oats  and  peas  next  year,  winter  grain 
will  come  in  all  right,  or  if  he  wishes  to  experiment, 
he  could  sow  Crimson  clover.  e.  c.  b. 


Rural  Branching  Sorghum  for  Soiling  Purposes. 

O.  O.  O.,  Vail,  N.  J. — I  have  occasionally  read  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  Rural  Branching  doura, 
and  the  past  spring  sent  to  a  seed  house  for  a  pound 
of  seed  which  I  planted  carefully  in  good  soil.  But  not 
one  seed  out  of  50  grew,  and  I  was  compelled  to  plow 
it  up  and  replant  with  corn — saving  a  few  stalks  to 
see  what  it  will  look  like  later.  Does  the  seed  usually 
lack  vitality  ?  Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  lost  faith  in  the 
durra,  or  how  is  it  that  its  opinion  now,  as  expressed 
in  a  recent  Rural,  is  that  “  there  is  no  plant  better 
fitted  for  soiling  purposes  than  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
sweet  corn  ”  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  had  any 
trouble  as  to  the  ready  germination  of  the  Rural 
Branching  sorghum — the  name  under  which  we  intro¬ 
duced  it.  It  is  now  known  as  Millo  maize  and  by  sev¬ 
eral  other  names.  The  advantage  is  that  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  plant  to  branch.  It  may  be  cut  back  and  will 
continue  to  grow,  throwing  up  more  new  stalks.  It 
does  not  seed  so  far  north.  The  seed  crop  is  somewhat 
uncertain  even  in  the  South.  We  would  certainly 
prefer  Stowell’s  to  any  doura  for  soiling  purposes. 

Best  Way  to  Peed  Millet. 

T.  0.,  Owego,  N.  Y. — Which  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
millet  ?  I  never  have  raised  any  until  this  year.  I 
have  a  silo  and  cut  my  corn  for  ensilage.  Would  it 
give  better  results  to  cut  the  millet  for  ensilage,  or 
feed  it  dry  ?  Would  it  do  to  mix  it  with  the  corn  in 
the  silo  ?  Would  it  be  best  at  the  top  or  bottom  ? 

Ans  — Millet  is  not  a  suitable  crop  to  put  into  the 
silo.  The  silo  is  for  that  class  of  crops  which  are  very 
juicy,  and  whose  valuable  nutritious  qualities  waste 
in  the  process  of  curing  enough  to  keep  in  a  mow,  as 
corn,  clover  or  peas.  Millet  should  be  handled  like 
Timothy.  Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  it  before  the 
seeds  form,  or  it  becomes  hard  and  woody.  A  farmer 
of  experience  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  found  it 
needed  to  cure  about  a  day  longer  than  Timothy. 
When  cured,  it  should  be  mowed  in  the  barn  like 
Timothy,  and  fed  out  as  any  other  hay  would  be  fed. 
A  butcher  who  buys  hay  for  his  horses  said  that  he 
once  bought  a  load  of  Hungarian  millet  hay  which  he 
found  far  superior  to  Timothy,  and  would  buy  more, 
but  could  never  find  any  for  sale.  The  Hungarian 
grass  crop  draws  hard  on  the  land.  e.  c.  b. 

Bloody  Milk  Prom  a  Heifer. 

L.  W.  McE.,  Wilawana,  Pa. — I  have  a  two-year-old 
heifer  that  had  the  appearance  of  making  an  extra 
cow,  but  about  May  1  she  began  giving  bloody  milk 
from  one  teat.  At  first  we  did  not  notice  any  blood, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  last  streams,  which  were  very 
bloody.  It  continued  to  grow  worse  until  nearly  all 
that  she  gave  from  that  teat  was  quite  red.  There  is 
a  small  bunch  in  the  teat  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  udder.  There  has  never  been  any 
swelling  or  hardness  in  the  udder  ;  she  has  never 
given  any  thick  milk.  About  July  1,  two  of  her  other 
teats  were  similarly  affected.  What  would  The  R. 
N.-Y.  advise  ? 

Ans. — Bloody  milk  is  usually  due  to  disease  or  in¬ 
jury  of  the  udder.  But  it  may  also  be  due  to  an  over- 
stimulating  diet,  certain  acrid  or  irritating  plants,  or 
to  an  unfavorable  condition  of  the  system.  In  the 
present  case,  there  being  no  inflammation  or  indura¬ 
tion  of  the  udder,  the  treatment  should  be  general  in¬ 
stead  of  local.  Give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to 
open  the  bowels.  Follow  with  tablespoonful  doses 
once  daily,  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  and 
chlorate  of  potash.  Change  the  feed  or  pasture,  if 
possible,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks.  If  feeding  grain, 
reduce  the  ration  to  one-fourth  or  one-half.  Bathing 
the  udder  after  each  milking  with  cold  water  will  also 
be  beneficial.  I  would  not  advise  drying  her  off.  The 
trouble  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  discovered 
and  removed.  f.  l.  k. 

Chronic  Cough  in  a  Horse. 

J.  A.  I.,  Piney  Point,  Md. — For  about  two  months, 
two  of  my  horses,  three  and  five  years  old  respect¬ 
ively,  have  been  troubled  with  a  bad  cough.  They 
are  in  good  condition  and  eat  heartily.  They  have 
been  on  good  clover  all  summer,  with  my  other 
horses,  get  grain  once  a  day  and  whenever  at  work. 
What  can  I  do  to  stop  the  cough,  which,  if  not  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  disagreeable  ? 

Ans. — Rub  the  whole  region  of  the  throat  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  down  the  wind-pipe  for  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  inches,  once  daily  with  the  following  lini¬ 
ment,  until  the  skin  is  quite  well  blistered.  Then 
apply  once  or  twice  a  week :  Strong  aqua  ammonia, 
one  part,  sweet  oil,  two  parts ;  shake  well  together. 
Steaming  the  head  daily,  by  feeding  a  hot  bran  mash 
or  by  holding  the  head  over  a  bucket  of  boiling  water, 
will  also  prove  beneficial.  Give  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  following  powders  on  the  feed  twice  daily: 
Sulphate  of  iron,  one-fourth  pound,  nitrate  of  potash, 
one-half  pound,  powdered  gentian,  one  pound ; 
mix.  F.  L.  K. 
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Sproatlne  Potatoe*  wXtb  S4J1C. 

H.  W.  .T.,  Camhiudqk,  O. — Replyinfr  to 
the  query  of  Thk  R  N.-Y.  of  June  30,  I 
have  used  salt  to  keep  potatoes  from 
sproutinff,  and  regard  it  a  success  when 
judiciously  used.  I  have  not  as  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  determining  the  right  propor¬ 
tions.  I  have  settled  only  that  a  very 
little  is  enough.  Used  too  freely,  it  will 
cause  the  potatoes  to  rot.  Our  potatoes 
kept  solid  and  almost  entirely  free  from 
sprouts,  but  as  a  result  of  using  too  much 
salt,  some  of  them  rotted.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  an  empty  salt  barrel  there 
will  still  be  enough  to  keep  the  pota¬ 
toes  from  sprouting  if  they  are  stored 
therein  in  the  fall.  In  the  light  of  our 
experience,  I  believe  it  is  probably  a 
fact.  I  shall  certainly  try  it.  When  the 
tubers  have  already  begun  to  sprout,  it 
probably  would  not  answer.  I  know  that 
a  more  liberal  application  will,  however, 
having  made  the  experiment,  u  w.  J. 

StarUng  Fralt  at  the  Sooth. 

T.  T.  Lyoi^,  South  IIavkn,  Mich. — At 
the  South,  the  purpose  in  propagating 
apple  trees  must  doubtless  be  to  give  a 
strong,  deep,  root  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  place  the  possibly  tender 
seedling  stock  well  beneath  the  surface, 
away  from  the  trying  influence  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  more  effectively  secured  by  the 
use  of  whole  roots,  grafted  at  or  below 
the  collar,  and  planted  with  the  union 
well  beneath  the  surface  ;  or,  if  upon 
piece  roots,  by  the  use  of  a  long  scion 
and  similarly  deep  planting.  At  the  ex¬ 
treme  South  the  climate  is  not  favorable 
to  the  apple ;  and  success  can  only  be 
reasonably  anticipated  with  varieties 
specially  adapted  to  the  conditions  occur¬ 
ring  there. 

In  the  case  of  pears  and  plums,  much 
must  depend  upon  the  adaptation  of  the 
kind  of  stock  to  climatic  conditions.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  apple,  it  should  be  kept 
well  out  of  harm’s  way,  by  low  working, 
whether  by  grafting  or  budding,  keeping 
in  view  the  fact  that  the  success  of  a  va¬ 
riety  must  depend  quite  as  much  upon 
its  adaptation  to  the  climate  as  to  the 
stock  upon  which  it  may  be  growing. 

In  southern  Georgia,  at  least,  the  Le 
Conte  pear  (and,  to  some  extent  the 
Keiffer,  also)  is  generally  grown  from 
cuttings.  How  far  the  practice  succeeds 
with  other  varieties,  I  am  unable  to 
state.  Successful  as  this  process  undoubt¬ 
edly  is,  in  the  warm,  moist  region  along 
or  near  the  gulf  coast,  it  doubtless  will 
be  found  of  uncertain  value  in  the  case 
of  less  vigorous  varieties  ;  while  only  a 
resort  to  “  bottom  heat  ”  can  render  it 
generally  successful  away  from  the  spe¬ 
cially  favorable  conditions  of  that  region. 

Stretching  the  Berry  Season. 

J.  G.,  Aukoka,  O. — I  have  the  Haver- 
land  strawberry  principally,  and  mulch 
as  heavily  as  I  dare,  to  save  work  in  the 
berry  patch.  This  year  we  had  our  flrst 
meal  of  berries  June  11,  and  did  not  miss 
a  day,  or  meal  of  fruit,  until  July  6,  and 
had  a  few  a  couple  of  times  afterwards, 
just  to  say  that  we  were  still  eating  ber¬ 
ries.  One  bed  was  mulched  with  old 
wheat  straw,  and  one  with  the  moldy  ref¬ 
use  from  the  top  of  the  silo  when  it  was 
opened  in  November.  The  later  berries 
kept  up  to  the  standard  of  flavor  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  meal  of 
the  small,  and  often  imperfectly  formed 
berries  was  about  as  enjoyable  as  the 
flrst. 

I  do  not  disturb  the  mulch  in  the 
spring,  and  the  only  attention  that  the 
plants  get  is  to  pull  out  any  straggling 
spires  of  grass  or  sorrel  that  may  And  their 
way  through  the  straw.  As  soon  as  the 
last  of  the  berries  are  picked,  I  mow  the 
beds  as  close  as  possible,  rake  off  all 
litter  and  mulch,  and  burn  them,  then  dig 


out  half  or  more  of  the  roots,  work  in  lots 
of  hen  manure  and  best  phosphate  among 
the  plants,  and  let  them  send  out  a  new 
growth  of  leaves.  They  will  probably 
want  one  hoeing,  and  that  is  about  all 
the  work  needed  for  the  year. 

1  set  the  new  beds  in  August,  for  the 
reason  that  the  weed  growing  time  is 
about  over,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich  and 
mellow  the  plants,  if  good  ones,  will 
make  a  wonderful  growth  before  winter, 
and  the  next  year  need  no  different  care, 
save  to  rake  the  mulch  away  when  the 
runners  begin  to  grow,  so  as  to  get 
matted  rows.  Prom  a  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point,  a  strawberry  bed  taken  care  of  in 
this  way,  will  last  three  or  four  years,  or 
until  the  seedlings  come  in  such  numbers 
as  to  impair  the  yield  of  fruit.  I  have  a 
bed  that  this  year  has  given  us  its  flfth 
crop  of  berries,  and  never  were  they  of 
better  size  or  flavor,  but  the  seedlings 
have  become  so  numerous,  that  the  bed 
is  to  be  plowed  up.  For  labor  and  capital 
invested,  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
give  a  man  and  his  family  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  21  days  than  a  bed  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  some  revenue.  I  know  of 
a  bed  that  contains  less  than  four  rods  of 
ground,  that  supplied  a  family  for  over 
three  weeks  ;  two  bushels  or  more  went 
into  cans  and  jam,  and  nearly  fl^e  more 
bushels  were  sold,  and  given  away.  The 
yield  was  hardly  medium;  but  contrasted 
with  the  enjoyment  and  profits  of  an 
acre  of  wheat,  there  is  little  excuse  for 
raising  the  latter  with  which  to  buy 
the  berries  from  four  square  rods  of  the 
former. 

Second  Crop  Potatoes  In  Georgia. 

H.  M.  Starnks,  Gkorqia  Experiment 
Station  — Potatoes  may  be  planted  as 
late  as  August  1  in  southern  Georgia,  as 
late  as  July  15  in  middle  Georgia,  as  late 
as  July  1  in  northern  Georgia,  and  yet 
mature  fully.  While  the  maturity  is 
apparently  complete  so  far  as  the  mar¬ 
ketable  quality  of  the  tubers  is  concerned, 
I  would  nevertheless  prefer  first  crop 
potatoes  for  next  year’s  seed  ;  though  I 
have  no  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the 
vitality  of  the  succeeding  generation  suf¬ 
fers.  I  shall  inaugurate  experiments  on 
this  line.  As  a  rule  second  crop  potatoes 
are  not  planted  in  Georgia,  as  they  do 
not  keep  well.  No  potatoes  winter  well 
with  us  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  temperature.  We  use  Northern  seed 
in  early  spring.  Early  Rose  and  Beauty 
of  Hebron  are  generally  planted  for  the 
second  crop ;  sometimes  Peerless,  but 
the  latter  is  too  late  for  northern,  or 
even  middle  Georgia.  Of  60  varieties  in 
our  test  plot,  I  have  selected  16  to  plant 
for  a  second  crop.  They  were  put  in 
about  J uly  1.  I  can  answer  more  fully 
at  the  end  of  the  season  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  between  last  year’s  Northern  seed 
and  this  season’s  Southern  seed  for  a 
second  crop,  since  I  have  planted  North¬ 
ern  grown  Peerless  as  a  check  for  my 
second  planting. 

In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  being  directed  to  a 
new  (thatis,  comparatively  new)  Georgia 
grown  potato — the  Lookout  Mountain. 
This  is  said  to  be  an  enormous  yielder 
and  ironclad  in  every  way.  It  is  intended 
for  late  planting,  and  in  its  home  (Chat- 
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tooga  County,  in  the  mountains)  is 
planted  about  the  middle  of  July.  This 
is  the  first  year  we  have  tested  it.  It 
was  planted  with  60  other  varieties  early 
in  March,  and  to-day  is  the  only  variety 
in  the  plot  that  is  fresh  and  green,  all 
the  others  having  succumbed  to  Micro- 
sporium.  State  of  Maine  alongside  of  it, 
is  flat  on  the  ground,  withered  and  dead. 
If  it  yield  as  well  as  it  looks,  it  will 
prove  an  acquisition. 

Saving  Seed  Corn. 

E.  M.  G.,  Birmingham,  O  — G.  D  ,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  asks  about  the  best  way  to 
save  seed  corn.  My  way  is  to  husk  early, 
before  freezing  weather,  save  the  best 
ears  and  put  them  in  the  chamber  over  the 
kitchen,  where  they  are  sure  to  get  thor¬ 
oughly  cured  and  1  can  warrant  nearly 
every  kernel  to  grow.  In  this  locality,  a 
large  quantity  of  sweet  and  other  kinds 
of  corn  are  grown  for  a  man  who  ships  it 
by  the  car-load  to  various  parts  of  this 
country  and  Europe  ;  last  season,  several 
hundred  car-loads  left  his  warehouse, 
and  his  business  is  all  the  time  increas¬ 
ing.  Sweet  corn,  especially  Evergreen, 
is  late  and  the  most  difficult  to  cure,  but 
the  farmers  about  here  succeed  admir¬ 
ably  by  having  dryhouses  with  heat  some¬ 
thing  like  fruit  driers  ;  but  a  simple  way 
accomplishes  the  same  result  in  ordinary 
seasons  in  this  climate.  We  build  long 
cribs  with  sides  and  bottom  both  slatted; 
then  commence  by  putting  in  a  layer  of 
corn  a  foot  deep,  then  another  slatted 
bottom  a  little  above  the  layer  of  corn, 
then  another  foot  of  corn,  and  so  on  till 
the  crib  is  full. 


- New  Jersey  Station:  “The  color 

of  the  blossom  is  decidedly  crimson, 
hence  the  name  ‘Crimson  clover’  is 
usually  given  the  preference  and  should 
be  used  exclusively,  to  avoid  confusion.” 

“  The  quality  of  the  fodder  and  hay  is 
superior  to  that  of  Red  clover.” 

“  The  stems  of  this  plant  are  less 
woody  than  those  of  Timothy  or  Red 
clover,  thus  materially  increasing  the 
relative  digestibility  of  the  whole  plant.” 


Crimson  Clover. — Those  interested  in 
Crimson  clover  should  send  for  Bulletin 
No.  100  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  and  alluded  to  last 
week.  It  appears  that  no  failures  to 
stand  the  winter  have  been  reported 
when  good,  American  grown  seed  was 
used.  It  is  more  hardy  than  Red  clover. 
Foreign  seed  has  not  proved  satisfactory. 
It  contains  as  impurities  weed  seeds  and 
less  hardy  varieties  of  this  clover.  The 
seed  used  by  the  station  was  raised  in 
Delaware,  where  the  business  of  seed¬ 
growing  is  assuming  considerable  pro¬ 
portions  and  is  reported  to  be  profitable. 

It  requires  good  soils  for  its  best  de¬ 
velopment,  though  it  is  well  adapted  for 
light  lands,  catching  readily  and  grow¬ 
ing  well  where  Red  clover  will  not  thrive, 
and  also  making  use  of  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  not  available  to  the  cereals. 

The  amount  of  seed  may  range  within 
wide  limits— 8  to  16  pounds  per  acre ; 
larger  amounts  are  usually  required 
when  sown  with  other  crops,  and  smaller 
amounts  when  sown  upon  raw  ground  or 
in  orchards.  Twelve  pounds  per  acre 
will  doubt  less  be  found  to  be  sufficient. 

A  crop  six  inches  high  April  24  showed 
an  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  whole 
plant  at  the  rate  of  1  04  pounds  per  acre, 
an  amount  equivalent  to  that  contained 
in  10  tons  of  city  manure  or  648  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  costing  $15. 

The  crop  secured  at  this  date  may  be 
utilized  for  early  vegetables,  potatoes, 
melons,  etc.,  crops  usually  benefited  by 
liberal  applications  of  nitrogenous  ma¬ 
nures. 

On  May  12,  a  crop  averaging  13  inches 
high,  which  in  many  sections  can  be 
utilized  as  a  manure  for  late  potatoes, 
corn  and  orchards,  contained  nitrogen 
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at  the  rate  of  168  pounds  per  acre,  worth 
$25.50.  The  plant  at  maturity  showed 
nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per 
acre,  or  an  amount  equivalent  to  that 
contained  in  20  tons  of  city  manure, 
which  would  cost  in  that  form  $10. 

Good  crops  of  this  clover  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  naturally  poor  or  worn-out 
lands  when  fertilized  with  the  mineral 
constituents  only. 

This  plant  provides  a  good  pasture  be¬ 
fore  other  crops  are  available.  An  early 
pasture  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  food 
contained  in  it,  but  also  because  it  helps 
to  insure  proper  feeding  and  to  prevent 
too  early  use  of  other  and  later  pastures. 
It  was  pastured  this  year  in  central  New 
Jersey  as  early  as  April  10.  The  crop 
when  six  inches  high  contained  over 
1,300  pounds  of  digestible  food  per  acre, 
sufficient  to  properly  nourish  12  cows  for 
one  week. 

Crimson  clover  in  average  seasons  pro¬ 
vides  a  soiling  crop  excellent  both  in 
yield  and  quality  of  product ;  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  purpose  for  about  20  days, 
and  at  a  time  when  other  forage  crops 
are  not  abundant. 

We  would  not  advise  our  friends  who 
live  in  a  climate  about  like  that  of  New 
York  to  sow  Crimson  clover  before  Au¬ 
gust  20. 

"  It  is  with  ever  so  much  satisfaction 
that  we  are  enabled  to  tell  our  readers 
that  we  have  at  length  found  a  perfect 
mole  trap  ;  one  that  is  set  without  the 
least  trouble  ;  one  that  is  durable,  light, 
one  that  will  catch  every  time  ;  one  that 
is  sold  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
other  good  traps.  This  is  what  we  have 
been  hoping — yes,  praying  for — for  22 
years.  We  shall  tell  our  readers  all 
about  it  in  due  time. 

The  London  Garden  mentions  a  grove 
of  Spanish  chestnuts  in  Kent,  Ireland, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
largest  is  27  feet  in  circumference.  We 
were  not  aware  that  the  Spanish  or 
Japan  chestnut  ever  grew  to  so  large  a 
size. 

The  strawberry  reports  of  the  Ohio 
Station  are  always  interesting  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  careful  attention  to  the  growing 
of  new  varieties  is  given  and  because 
they  usually  agree  fairly  well  with  our 
own.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  a 
“newspaper  bulletin,”  No.  141,  condemns 
theTimbrell.  It  says:  “The  berries  color 
poorly,  often  in  patches,  giving  them 
an  unsightly  appearance.  From  50  plants, 
not  a  single  quart  of  marketable  berries 
were  picked  during  the  season.  The 
same  complaint  is  heard  from  other  quar¬ 
ters,  hence  as  a  market  berry  the  Tim- 
brell  is  probably  of  little  value  ” 

Of  the  Enhance,  the  bulletin  says  this: 
“  In  many  respects  a  desirable  variety, 
being  prolific  and  having  perfect  blos¬ 
soms.  The  berries  are  ill  shaped  and 
quite  acid.  For  canning  and  distant  mar¬ 
ket  it  can  be  recommended.” 

We  received  plants  from  the  originator, 
Henry  Young,  of  Ada,  O.,  August  15, 
1886.  The  next  year  (1887),  we  reported, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Young,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Vines  tall  and  thrifty,  very  pro¬ 

ductive  of  ill-shapen  berries  of  inferior 
quality.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  pro¬ 
ducers,  bears  many  of  the  largest  berries 
of  the  most  irregular  shape  and  poorest 
quality.” 

The  Ohio  Station  considers  the  Green¬ 
ville  not  firm  enough  for  long  shipments, 
but  it  has  all  other  merits  which  would 
commend  it  for  home  use. 

Lovett  is  regarded  as  “healthy  and  pro¬ 
lific,  the  berries  averaging  above  medium 
size — a  good  companion  for  Crescent  and 
Haverland.” 

Parker  Earle  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  prolific  varieties  in  existence — but 
it  must  have  favorable  conditions.  Swin¬ 
dle  and  Shuckless  are  not  considered  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  potato  fertilizers  put  up  by  our 
best  firms  are  guaranteed  to  contain 


about  three  to  four  per  cent  nitrogen, 
eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
per  cent  potash.  Dr.  Peter  Collier  gives 
reasons  in  The  Cultivator  why  he  does 
not  consider  such  a  fertilizer  the  most 
economical.  It  does  not  closely  enough 
approximate  to  the  demands  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop.  He  considers  that  “  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  ”  requires  for  an  acre 
about  55  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  119 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  192  pounds  of 
potash.  A  fertilizer  which  would  give 
such  amounts  should  contain  less  phos¬ 
phate  and  more  nitrogen  and  potash. 
His  figures,  which  are  founded  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  potato  plant,  are  :  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  three  per  cent,  nitrogen  six 
per  cent,  and  potasb  10  per  cent. 

The  new  clematis,  Madame  Edward 
Andre,  was  offered,  for  the  first  in  this 
country  in  several  of  the  1894  spring 
catalogues  as  a  grand  novelty.  The  de¬ 
scription  given  is  :  “  Flowers  large,  of 

a  beautiful,  bright,  velvety  red,  very  free 
flowering,  continuing  all  summer.”  An 
illustration  in  one  catalogue  shows  the 
petals  to  be  six,  and  the  flowers  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Our  one  plant  was  set  in 
the  ground  not  until  last  May.  The  vine, 
though  but  two  feet  high,  is  now  ( J uly 
24)  in  bloom.  The  flower  has  five  petals 
about  one  inch  long  by  three-fourths 
broad.  The  color  is  a  medium  shade  of 
purple,  just  such  a  shade  as  claret  would 
give  if  diluted  a  little.  The  leaves  are 
rather  small,  heart-shape,  acute,  about 
1 K  inch  broad  at  the  base  and  two  inches 
long.  Were  we  to  judge  of  this  clematis 
by  its  first  bloom,  it  would  be  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  one  of  those  novelties 
that  might  better  have  remained  in  the 
originator’s  hands.  But  we  do  not  so 
judge  it.  Let  us  wait  another  year.  It 
is  a  merit  that  it  blooms  while  so  young. 

Aqaix  our  Abundance  (Sweet  Botan) 
plum  tree  is  loaded  with  fruit— this  for 
the  third  season.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  so  many  plums  can  be  supported  on 
a  single  branch.  This  season  as  last,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  support  nearly 
every  branch  by  cords  running  to  a  stake 
sunk  firmly  near  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Why  not  have  thinned  them  out  earlier 
our  prudent  readers  will  ask  ?  Simply 
because  we  are  permitting  the  tree  to 
tax  its  energies  as  it  will.  We  want  to 
see  just  what  it  will  do  when  left  to  it¬ 
self  ;  how  long  it  will  continue  to  bear  in 
this  way.  Evidently  the  Abundance  is 
self -fertilizing.  We  do  not  know  of  an¬ 
other  plum  tree  within  an  eighth  of  a 
mile.  Evidently  it  does  not  much  mind 
the  curculio.  Every  plum,  so  far  as  was 
observed  was  “  stung,”  yet  nearly  all  are 
plump  and  fair  now.  They  will  ripen  in 
early  August.  It  is  a  grand  variety  as  it 
conducts  itself  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Is  there  a  worse  lawn  pest  than  Velvet 
grass — Holcos  lanatus  ?  Fortunately  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  light  color 
and  velvety  softness. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett's  (Little  Silver,  N. 
J.),  summer  and  autumn  catalogue  of 
strawberry  plants  is  interesting.  It  has 
colored  portraits  of  Eleanor  (first  an¬ 
nounced),  Dayton,  Mary,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Timbrell.  If  Eleanor  is  all 
that  Mr.  Lovett  describes  it  as  being,  it 
will  meet  with  a  grand  welcome.  His 
claim  is  that  the  Eleanor,  taken  all  in 
all,  is  the  earliest  large  berry  and  most 
productive  early  berry  yet  introduced. 
The  blossoms  are  perfect.  Earliness, 
large  size,  productiveness.  It  “ripens 
before  Michel’s  Early.”  In  size  the  berry 
“ranks  with  Sharpless  and  Gandy.  It 
retains  its  size  well  to  the  last  picking. 
It  colors  evenly,  is  of  a  scarlet  color, 
flesh  firm  and  of  good  quality.”  Mr. 
Lovett  gives  a  list  of  50  varieties. 

Amokg  our  Crimson  clover  we  have 
found  a  number  of  plants  that  bore  a 
scarlet  rather  than  a  crimson  blossom. 
The  leaves  of'these  were  larger,  but  they 
blossomed  about  a  week  later.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  white-flowering 
plants.  The  leaves  of  these  were  smaller, 
the  plants  not  so  tall  and  they  were  the 
latest  to  bloom. 
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On  the  Canada  Experiment  Farm,  12 
kinds  of  winter  wheats  were  tried. 
Manchester  yielded  most — 24  bushels  per 
acre ;  Early  Red  Clawson,  next — 20 
bushels.  The  R.  N.-Y.  crosses  Roberts, 
Willets,  Johnson  and  Stewart  yielded 
from  17  to  18  bushels  per  acre — Roberts 
being  the  highest,  viz.,  18.33. 

Elliott’s  (or  Elliot’s)  pear  which 
originated  with  the  late  James  Dougal 
of  Canada,  ripened  its  last  fruit  (on  the 
tree)  July  23.  This  pear  is  of  perfect 
obovate  form,  the  long  stem  (IX  inch) 
set  obliquely.  These  pears  averaged  2X 
inches  from  stem  to  calyx  and  2X  inches 
through  the  widest  portion.  The  color 
is  greenish  yellow,  with  a  mottled,  dull- 
red  cheek.  Juicy,  tender,  melting,  vinous, 
subacid,  aromatic — core  tender,  few  and 
small  seeds. 

Direct. 

- J.  H.  Hale  in  Courant :  “I  am  now 

ready  to  say,  don’t  let  anyone  tempt  you 
into  planting  any  of  the  Russian  apri¬ 
cots.  Those  who  have  the  trees  already 
planted  would  better  cut  them  down,  or 
in  August  or  September,  bud  them  over 
to  some  of  the  most  reliable  European 
varieties.  The  Harris  apricot,  a  native 
seedling  of  central  New  York,  is  being 
quite  largely  grown  there  for  commercial 
purposes  and  is  a  marked  success,  fully 
as  large  as  the  best  grown  in  California, 
but  not  quite  so  clear  in  color,  but  so 
much  better  in  quality  as  to  make  and 
hold  a  place  in  the  market  against  the 
very  best  from  California.  If  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  want  to  grow  apricots  lor 
home  use  or  market  it  would  appear  that 
the  Harris  variety  was  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  situation  here.” 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  tub  cii barest. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Host,  Purest  an<l  Most  Kfl’ecttve  In¬ 
sect  Pow<ler  upon  the  Market. 


1)Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Otllces,  as  well  as 
Field,  <)rchar<l.  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
bo  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  Kiven  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Onint;  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
packaKO  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  HUUACH  PROIOUCING  AND  MKG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 
GUOCEKS,  seedsmen  and  IJKUGGISTS. 


(STANDARD  PEARS, 
nr  rou  J  japan  PLUNIS, 

TPANI I  pgACH  TREES, 

In  larjje  or  small  quantity,  send  for  our  list.  We  have 
extra  Une  blocks  of  these  kinds,  and  offer  low  prices. 

WHITIHG  NURSERY 


SEED  WHEAT. 

I  have  a  limited  quantity  of  Rudy  Wheat  for  sale 
at  il  liO  per  bushel,  sacks  20  cents  extra.  Stiff  straw 
bearded,  lontr  berry  red,  no  weevil.  Yielded  one 
third  more  with  same  culture  last  year.  Address 
JOHN  W.  CROSIER,  Hall’s  Corners,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Ths  Rcbal  Nbw-Yorkik. 


INFANTS 


NVALIDS. 


MARK. 


f  THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

r  Substitute  for  Mother  s  M/Ik. 

5  Connellsville,  Pa. 

#  Gentlemen;—!  have  been  troubled  with 
^  dyspepsia  for  some  years.  I  have  been  using  A 
w  Mellin’s  Food  for  some  time,  and  find  it  very  " 
nourishing;  being  forced  to  live  entirely  on 
”  liquids,  Mellin’s  Food  Is  Just  exactly  what  I 
need.  "Yours  truly,  James  F.  Beattie. 

-  Salem,  Ore. 

We  have  a  ooy  9  months  old  who  has  been 
taking  Mellin’s  Food  for  8  months;  he  Is 
healthy  and  happy.  Mrs.  McCabi.. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Gnre  and 
FeediuK  of  Infants,”  mailed  v 

Free  to  any  address.  ^ 

d  Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  s 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

t’ltOM  OUB 

Pot=* Grown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


—Potted  plants  now 
ready  to  be  lent 
out.  Fruit,  shade 
and  ornamental 
trees.  Catalognes  free  on  application. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

.Tones’  Winter  b’lfe,  $1.00  per  bushel;  20  bushels, 
*18.00.  Address  U.  U.  B.'VIALL,  Mont  Alto,  Franklin 
County,  Pa. 


Egyptian  or  Winter  Onion  SetSs 

Peck.  (iOc.;  bush.,  $1.(M):  four  bush,  for  *5.  No  charge 
for  sacks.  G.  E.  KBPHART,  Carey,  Ohio. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1891  now  ready.  Pitre;  hardy;  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  $4  00  per  bushel, 
sacks  Included.  Sample  and  circular  furnished. 
A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


ODIMOnU  PI  nUCD  U.so  per  bushel,  new  crop, 
UnilildUn  ULUfLn  extra  recleaned.  The 
most  valuable  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture  or  Green  Ma¬ 
nuring.  Descriptive  circular  free.  New  Kye,  BOc. 
per  bashel.  U.  G.  FAUST  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
1)4  &  liO  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woodlawn  Seed  Farms,  l.bOo  acres. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

THE  R  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  American-grown  Seed,  address 

E.  H.  BANCROh’T,  Camden,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ODIUOnU  PI  nifCD  — bushele  for 
UnllnOUR  uLUVEills  sale,  seed  guar¬ 


anteed  pnre. 


Price,  $4.00  per  bushel,  sacked. 
WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Best  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture,  Silage  and  Green  Ma¬ 
nuring.  The  cheapest  and  most  valuable  crop  for 
soiling.  We  Offer  at  a  low  price  fresh  Delaware- 
grown  seed,  carefully  cleaned  and  cured.  Circular, 
giving  price  cf  seed  and  fully  describing  the  haolis, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover,  also  other 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting,  leading 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat, 
etc  ,  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


miimimmiiimiiiiiiMminmiimiMimmmmminnmimiMnimmmiiimmMiiminiiniiniinmninmniinimniiniiin 

cjI'W  CLOVER 

GENUINE,  HARDY,  HOME-GROWN  SEED. 

41'A'Tliis  new  annual  clover  Is  tlxe  most  valuable  crop  Iix  exlstcnce.^SIl 

^  A  wonderful  Forage  plant,  heading  the  list  forGreen  manuringand  soiling,  equally  valuable  for  Hay,  3 
Pa.sture  and  Silage,  Our  aoclimaled  seed  succeed.s  every  where,  and  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  Ciiii  besowri  ^ 


1  Ih.  by  mail,  postpaid,  .30c.  liiislicl  (00  lbs.)  by  friMght  or  express,  !#  4. .50 
4  lbs.  “  “  SI. 00  Bag  of 2^  Hush.,  “  “  “  10.00 

10  “  by  e.xpress,  -  1  .."JO  SjK'cial  prices  by  letter  on  larger  quantity. 

^  Our  FALL  CATALOGUE  of  Winter  Wheat,  Dutcli  Bulb.s  and  Sced.s  SENT  FREE,  g 

IjOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen. 

fciiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiumiiimmimuiia 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

QU  iNNiPiAC  Manures 

MAKEJMORE  TTCT’TTTT^  /V  rpa  AT  LESS  COST  / 

than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Augusta 


TSB 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  St*. ,  b/ew  York. 

A  Weakly  Jenmal  for  Conntry  and  Suburban  Hnmea. 

BLBHBT  8.  CABMAN,  Hdltor-ln-Cblef. 

HHBBKBT  W,  COLLINGWOOD,  ManaKln*  Hdltor 

JOHN  J.  DItiLiON,  BuslneBS  Manager. 

OopvriQhted  1894. 

Addreea  all  bnaineBs  oommnnloations  and  make  all  ordera  pay¬ 
able  to  THH  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKKB. 

Be  Bure  that  the  name  and  addreaa  of  aender,  with  name  of  Boat 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  la  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  ordera  and  bank  drafta  on  New  York  are  the  aafeat  meana  of 
tranamlttlng  money. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1894. 


We  get  all  sides  of  the  calf  question  this  week.  One 
man  would  keep  the  calf  in  the  barn  for  the  first  sum¬ 
mer,  while  another  thinks  one  that  is  “too  choice  for 
sunlight  should  be  vealed.”  When  the  doctors  dis¬ 
agree  so  radically,  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  leave  it 
to  the  calf  and  let  it  run  in  or  out  of  shade  as  it 
pleases.  ^ 

Whebe  can  you  get  a  better  picture  to  hang  over 
your  desk  than  an  accurate  map  of  your  farm — with 
the  fields  numbered  and  correctly  measured  ?  You 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  such  a  map  will  increase 
your  interest  in  your  business  and  lead  to  more  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  farming.  If  you  have  any  drains,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  underground  map,  too. 

* 

Among  the  hills  of  northern  New  Jersey  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  buckwheat  is  a  very  popular  crop. 
Wheat  does  not,  as  a  rule,  thrive  on  these  farms  and 
the  rye  is  now  largely  fed  to  work  horses — so  buck¬ 
wheat  is  the  chief  grain  grown  for  home  consumption. 
An  average  family  will  consume  250  pounds  or  more  of 
the  flour — mainly  in  cakes  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 
Buckwheat  is  a  cheap  grain  to  grow,  and  its  flour 
makes  an  excellent  food  for  use  during  the  cold  winters 
on  these  hills. 

« 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  getting  lots  of  letters  about  the 
recent  symposium  on  the  tuberculin  test.  About  a 
year  hence,  some  of  the  other  papers  may  begin  to 
discuss  this  matter  without  personal  feeling  or  bias. 
In  the  meantime,  those  breeders  who  come  forward 
and  guarantee  their  animals  free  from  tuberculosis, 
will  reap  a  harvest.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  motive  in 
stirring  up  this  matter  beyond  a  desire  to  benefit 
those  who  buy  or  sell  blooded  cattle  through  the 
medium  of  its  columns. 

“  Every'  man  is  for  himself  and  in  a  very  marked 
and  offensive  degree  against  his  neighbors.”  That  is 
the  report  a  stranger  makes  about  a  certain  farming 
community.  We  all  know  that  it  is  true  of  many  a 
farm  neighborhood.  We  also  know  that  wherever 
farmers  distrust  one  another,  there  can  be  no  coSpera- 
tion  for  social  or  business  purposes.  Without  such 
cooperation  there  can  be  little  of  either  profit  or 
pleasure.  How  the  middlemen  and  the  frauds  do  love 
to  find  such  neighborhoods. 

Cord-wood  farmers  near  the  large  towns  and  cities 
used  to  have  a  profitable  business.  The  crop  cost  them 
nothing  but  the  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling.  Now, 
however,  the  price  has  fallen  so  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  business,  but  a  means  of  providing  work  for 
the  teams.  The  decrease  in  price  is  due  to  the  use  of 
other  fuel.  Even  in  the  brickyards  where  wood  was 
formerly  used  almost  exclusively,  they  are  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  oil  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
This  cord-wood  trade  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  science  is  changing  industry  by  discovering 
cheaper  substitutes  for  old-time  methods  and  materials. 

« 

The  Seventh-day  Baptists  regard  Saturday  as  the 
Scriptural  Sabbath,  and  do  no  work  on  that  day,  while 
on  Sunday  they  work  as  other  Christians  work  on 
Monday.  This  sect  is  quite  strong  in  Tennessee,  and 
most  of  its  members  are  farmers.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  them  plowing,  haying  or  doing  other  farm  work 
on  Sunday.  This  is  not  done  with  any  idea  of  dese¬ 
crating  the  day,  but  because  they  believe  that  Satur¬ 
day  is  the  proper  day  for  worship.  There  is  a  law 
in  Tennessee  which  forbids  Sunday  work,  and  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists  are  constantly  being  hauled 
before  the  courts  and  fined  or  imprisoned  for  working 
on  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  week  or  working  day. 
These  prosecutions  are  usually  justified  on  high  moral 
grounds — that  the  good  name  of  the  State  demands  a 
proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  “  good  name 
of  the  State”  is  something  that  all  patriots  should 


strive  to  uphold.  The  papers  often  contain  reports  of 
Ijnchings,  mob  law  and  other  crimes  committed  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  State’s 
“good  name”  would  be  cleaner  if  these  outrages  were 
brought  up  to  the  law  as  sharply  as  are  these  Seventh- 
day  farmers ! 

* 

Picking  the  feathers  all  out  of  poultry  before  they 
are  dead — as  is  done  by  many  butchers — is  a  shameful 
example  of  cruelty.  A  man  should  be  sent  to  prison 
for  doing  it !  “Every  man  there  is  an  anarchist!” 
said  the  superintendent  of  a  large  butchering  estab¬ 
lishment,  pointing  into  a  room  where  men  were 
slaughtering  hogs  by  plunging  a  knife  into  their 
throats.  No  man  can  continue  to  practice  cmel  and 
painful  acts  to  animals  without  losing  the  best  part  of 
his  manhood. 

tt 

See  here,  my  friend,  if  you  started  in  with  a  big 
stack  of  hay  and  kept  cutting  it  down,  a  forkful  at  a 
time,  to  feed  the  stock,  it  would  be  very  evident  to  you 
after  a  while  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  replenish 
that  stack.  Your  eyes  would  teach  you  that.  Now 
take  jour  farm.  For  a ’good  many  years,  you  have 
been  selling  stock  and  milk.  The  stock  and  milk  all 
came  out  of  the  soil  and  have  left  it  that  much  poorer. 
Why,  then,  is  not  your  farm — to  that  extent — growing 
poorer  each  year  as  clearly  as  the  hay  stack  is  dwin- 
dling?  Yonknow  the  hay  stack  must  be  replaced — why 
do  you  object  to  adding  the  bone  and  potash  you  have 
sold  away  from  the  farm  ?  Let’s  hear  the  answer  I 
« 

That  question  about  the  Colorado  mortgage  will 
interest  a  good  many  farmers  all  over  the  country. 
In  that  comparatively  new  State,  you  see  there  is  a 
question  as  to  a  man's  ability  to  pay  a  mortgage  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  The  question  of  debt  is 
a  hard  one  anywhere.  It  is  quite  easy  to  figure  out  on 
paper  how  money  may  be  borrowed  and  paid  again 
with  the  cash  one  ought  to  receive  in  return  for  work. 
Somehow  the  returns  do  not  always  come  in  as  ex¬ 
pected.  Debt  and  mortgage  are  often  good  invest¬ 
ments,  if  we  may  put  it  that  way,  and  yet  more  often, 
we  think,  they  curse  rather  than  bless.  He  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  shrewd  and  farsighted  man  who  can  see 
through  them  to  the  end. 

It  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  poultry  in  this  country  is  to  be 
found  on  farms  west  of  the  Ohio  River.  Such  is  the 
fact,  however.  The  corn-growing  States  are  famous 
for  their  poultry.  We  can  see  from  the  account  of 
that  great  poultry  slaughtering  house  in  Kansas  City, 
how  the  trade  in  Western  poultry  is  likely  to  make 
itself  felt  all  over  the  country.  Improved  systems  of 
ref rigt  ration  have  made  this  possible.  Artificial  cold 
conquers  the  heat,  just  as  artificial  heat  enables  gar¬ 
deners  to  laugh  at  the  winter’s  cold.  As  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  effect  on  the  poultry  business,  of  this  whole¬ 
sale  slaughtering,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  speak. 
It  is  a  grave  question  as  to  what  the  future  will  be. 
How  much  of  the  present  reduction  in  the  price  of  cat¬ 
tle  is  due  to  the  change  in  slaughtering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  ? 

« 

It  may  be  considered  a  curious  time  to  talk  about 
pure  air  in  the  stable  now ,  when  there  is  little  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  any  other  kind.  But  now  is  the  time 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  season  when  the  cows  are  to 
be  shut  in  with  their  own  breath.  Barns  will  be  built 
or  re-modeled  during  the  hot  season,  when  shelter  is 
not  necessary.  Plan  right  I  We  think  it  is  made 
clear  this  week  why  a  change  of  air  is  needed  in  the 
stable.  The  point  is  to  substitute  pure  air  for  foul 
inside  the  building,  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
draughts  and  quick  changes  of  temperature.  Air  will 
not  pass  out  of  a  barn  until  it  becomes  warmer  than 
the  air  outside.  That  is  the  principle  of  ventilation. 
Three  plans  are  suggested  this  week.  The  subject  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  we  wish  the  experiment 
stations  would  take  the  matter  up  and  give  us  the 
science  of  it  with  exact  laws  and  results. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Johnson  on  his  little  Jersey  farm,  found  women  to  be 
superior  berry  pickers  and  packers.  This  week  in  the 
article  on  Wholesale  Chicken  Killing,  on  page  503,  we 
are  told  that  women  are  better  for  the  work  of  pick¬ 
ing  poultry  than  men,  “  as  they  do  cleaner  and  more 
satisfactory  work.”  It  seems  as  though  women  are 
superior  for  almost  every  position  except  where  mere 
brute  force  is  required.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
think  that  woman  is  an  inferior  being,  the  weaker 
vessel,  well  enough  as  a  wife,  mother  and  house¬ 
keeper,  because  indispensable  there,  but  not  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  those  matters  which  most  deeply  concern 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Do  such  ever  consider 
that  when  the  great  Creator  made  woman,  he  fashioned 
her  from  a  rib  taken  from  man’s  side,  that  she  might 
be,  not  only  his  helpmeet,  but  his  companion  and 


equal  ?  If  the  equality  is  to  the  discredit  of  anybody, 
it  certainly  isn’t  often  to  the  woman. 

« 

The  long-continued  and  widely  extended  drought 
has  given  the  price  of  corn  an  upward  tendency. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  crop  throughout  the 
corn  belt  is  seriously  injured,  and  in  seme  parts  is 
likely  to  prove  almost  a  total  failure.  Not  enough 
rain  to  do  more  than  lay  the  dust,  has  fallen  in  weeks 
over  large  areas,  and  other  crops  as  well  as  corn  are 
badly  injured.  An  Iowa  correspondent  draws  a 
pathetic  picture  of  the  situation  there.  In  sympathy 
with  corn,  the  prices  of  other  grains  have  advanced, 
so  that  to  those  having  these  to  sell,  this  may  prove 
the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  discouragement  of  the 
corn  situation. 

« 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  practical  sense  in  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man's  first-page  article.  The  desire  to  “  dx  up,” 
beautify  his  home,  and  surround  himself  with  nice  and 
comfortable  things,  is  one  of  the  noblest  ambitions  a 
farmer  can  possibly  have  roused  within  him.  We 
don’t  care  whether  this  is  started  by  a  Jersey  bull,  a  Leg¬ 
horn  hen,  a  Berkshire  pig,  a  flower  bed  or  a  wife — it 
is  a  good  thing  and  one  of  the  saving  graces  of  agri¬ 
culture.  What  a  mistake — what  a  crime  it  is  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  settle  back  and  say  that  there  is  no  fun  or 
pleasure  to  be  had  on  the  farm  1  The  man  who  makes 
such  a  statement  as  that,  usually  has  some  serious  de¬ 
fect  in  his  training — due  to  wrong  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  home  influence.  The  child  who  is  to  become  a 
farmer  ought  to  be  trained  as  a  naturalist,  and  taught 
to  find  pleasure  in  investigating  the  beautiful  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  teaching 
agriculture  in  country  schools. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

I  ain't  been  reelin'  well  this  year— I  Jeat  gut  overhet 

Laat  June,  an’  lay  'round  ez  I  might.  I  ain’t  gut  cooled  off  yet. 

I  let  the  boya  lead  off  tbla  year— 1  aet  beneatb  the  treea 
An’  visit  with  the  women  folka  an'  sorter  take  my  ease. 

I  calculate  I  earned  a  rest  an’  I  ain’t  gonter  watt 
An’  take  the  only  rest  I  git  inside  the  churchyard  gate. 

My  gals  Is  lookin’  after  me— they  traveled  off  to  town 
An’  bought  a  hammock,  strung  it  up;  my  stars,  they  done  it  brown  I 
“  Now,  pa,"  they  sez,  **  git  in  an'  rest  I  ’’  "  I'd  Jess  soon  climb  a  tree,” 
8ez  1,  *’  that  rockin’  chair  o'  mine  Is  good  enough  for  me." 

Y’e  don’t  ketch  my  feet  off  the  ground,  a-swlngln’  up  ser  high. 

But  one  day  when  the  women  folks  wuz  out  o’  sight,  thinks  I, 

’•  I  guess  i’ll  sample  that  ’ere  thing,”  an’  so  I  jest  climbed  In 
An'  laid  there  swingin',  swingin'  slow,  as  neat  as  any  pin. 

My  stars  I  But  warn't  I  comfortable— a-swlngln’  to  and  fro  ? 

The  gals  come  back  an’  ketched  me  there  jest  sound  asleep  !  I  know 
How  folks  crack  up  a  rockin’  chair  for  comfort  as  the  best. 

Give  me  a  hammock  In  the  shade  an’  you  kin  have  the  rest. 

File  the  rank  schemea. 

Pure  air  ought  to  be  free. 

There’s  no  help  in  a  yelp  ! 

What  brake  for  the  tongue  7 
Don't  guess  at  the  cow’s  mess. 

’•  Change  of  air” — for  the  cow. 

Calves  and  apples  won't  agree. 

Keep  clean — soap  beats  medicine. 

Ink  Is  the  connecting  link  of  think. 

Whatsoever  ye  sew  that  must  ye  rip  1 
Unlike  other  evil,  flies  dislike  darkness. 

Bust  on  your  education— that’s  disgrace. 

Why  does  milk  whey  more  in  hot  weather? 

Many  a  good  canllllower  is  spoiled  in  the  pot. 

Dirt  decreases  the  liability  of  consumption— of  food. 

Many  a  man  shrivels  under  the  shade  of  his  own  opinion. 

Worse  than  any  growing  weed  Is  he  who  lets  it  go  to  seed  I 
ATTEND  to  those  teeth— there's  dyspepsia  In  gum  chewing. 

We  want  a  record  of  your  experience  with  seco.id-crop  potatoes. 
Grape  juice  for  a  harvest  drink.  That's  the  juice  that  contains  no 
abuse! 

Uncouth  truth  gees  a-begging.  People  like  It  with  a  polish  of 
flattery. 

What  varieties  of  potatoes  stand  a  drought  best  with  you?  Are 
they  those  with  the  smallest  vines  7 

What  is  a  manure  heap  but  a  pile  of  absorbents  with  a  small 
amount  of  fertility  scattered  through  It  7 

What  about  buying  your  winter’s  coal  now?  It  can't  shrink  and 
you  won’t  pay  for  much  water  In  this  drought. 

You  have  a  spring  or  pond  on  a  hillside  and  below  It  are  crops 
suffering  from  drought.  It’s  your  own  fault-you  might  have  Irri¬ 
gated  ! 

”  A  LITTLE  female  liar  1  ”  is  the  way  one  Kansas  woman  Is  referred 
to  by  the  papers.  That  Is  a  necessary  part  of  ’’  woman’s  suffrage,” 
apparently. 

China  Is  the  only  country  left  without  a  government  postal  system. 
Stamps  are  there  Issued  by  corporations,  much  like  our  telegraph  and 
railroad  systems. 

Of  the  two  horse  machlnes-mower  and  rake— the  latter  is  probably 
more  Important.  That  Is,  you  could  house  more  hay  In  a  day  with 
scythe  and  horse  rake  than  with  mower  and  band  rake  I 

Six  pounds  of  bran,  and  one  pound  each  of  sugar  and  white  arsenic 
Is  the  pudding  they  make  In  Kansas  for  the  grasshoppers.  Placed  In 
little  balls  along  the  edge  of  a  Held  or  around  a  stack  it  causes  many 
a  hopper  funeral. 

A  FIRST-RATE  scheme  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  Is  to 
send  actual  sprays  and  stems  of  the  Busslan  thistle  inside  a  bulletin 
on  that  pest.  These  sprays  are  mounted  on  paper  and  show  just  what 
the  plant  is— beating  any  picture. 

In  time  of  Are,  see  how  the  engine  pumps  and  throws  the  water 
where  It  Is  needed.  In  time  of  drought,  see  how  a  good  engine  and 
pump  would  take  the  water  from  your  brook  or  pond  and  put  It  where 
the  plants  could  drink  it  7  Don’t  yon  realize  how  much  of  your  proflts 
dry  up  because  your  plants  can’t  drink  7 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  coming  New  York  State  Pair,  at  Syracuse, 
September  6-13,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it 
for  half  a  century,  will  indicate  in  the  character  of 
its  exhibits  and  the  prominence  given  to  particular 
industries,  not  alone  the  advancement  in  methods  of 
agriculture  and  improvements  in  varieties  and  species, 
but  will  show  a  very  decided  change,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  in  the  pursuits  which  lead  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  which  are  displacing,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  those  branches  which  heretofore,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  have  been  accepted  by  farmers  and  agricultur¬ 
ists  as  most  important.  This  year  the  management  of 
the  fair  have  devoted  much  thought  and  energy  to 
the  increase  of  two  departments  :  namely,  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  dairy  products  and  fruits  and  flowers,  hav¬ 
ing  added  largely  to  the  premiums  in  these  classes.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  new  dairy 
building  on  the  fair  grounds;  and,  therefore,  this 
year  a  large  addition  is  to  be  made,  and  the  actual, 
practical  work  of  handling  milk  and  making  butter 
and  cheese,  according  to  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods,  will  be  more  fully  and  ably  shown  than 
before.  The  exhibit  of  fruit  will  be  unprecedented, 
and  the  value  of  this  exhibition  in  showing  the  people 
what  fruits  to  grow  with  the  greatest  proflt,  will  be 
considered.  Our  farmers  are  learning  that,  even  if 
their  Western  neighbors  have  taken  from  them  the 
business  of  furnishing  beef  to  the  great  markets,  and 
if  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  Western  States  can  raise 
wheat  and  oats  and  corn  at  prices  unprofitable  to  us 
of  New  York  State,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
compete  with  them  in  dairy  products,  and  in  horticul¬ 
ture  and  floriculture,  we  have  advantages  superior  to 
them  all.  « 

The  exhibit  of  road  machines,  and  the  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  on  the  grounds  of  how  to  make  roads, 
will  be  of  great  interest.  The  practice  of  bicycle 
riding  so  rapidly  being  taken  up  for  business  as  well 
as  pleasure,  by  all  classes  of  society,  is  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  development  and  consummation  of 
the  much-needed  “  good  roads.”  Horses  cannot  talk, 
but  bicycle  riders  can,  and  they  vrlll  have  good  roads. 
The  bicycle  races  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the 
fair  will  be  a  feature.  Great  interest  has  been  shown 
this  year  by  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  make  a  large  exhibit  at  the  fair.  It  is  impossible, 
at  this  moment,  to  give  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  entries  in  the  stock  departments,  as  the 
entries  do  not  close  until  August  6  ;  but,  judging  from 
the  entries  already  received,  and  the  exceedingly  large 
number  of  applications,  etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  classes  will  be  fully  represented.  The  so¬ 
ciety  will  offer  a  special  prize  of  3125  for  the  cows 
making  the  best  butter  records  (to  be  shown  by  the 
Babcock  test)  :  First  prize,  375 ;  second  prize,  350. 
In  the  event  of  either  or  both  of  these  prizes  being 
won  by  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  will  duplicate  the  prize  or 
prizes.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Director  of  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes,  will  hold  dairy  institutes  daily  in  the  dairy 
building.  Mr.  Smith  will  be  assisted  by  some  of  the 
best-known  specialists  of  the  State.  Eminent  pro¬ 
fessors  from  Cornell  University  and  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  will  be  among  the  number,  and 
farmers  and  dairymen  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  practical  experiments  in  butter  and 
cheese-making.  Jas.  B.  Dochabty,  Sec’y. 

« 

Now  that  the  great  railroad  strike  has  practically 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  follow  out  one  or  two  lessons  that  have  been 
taught  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
papers  have  discussed  the  strike  as  though  the  work¬ 
men  and  their  employees  were  the  only  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  That  is  not  so.  The  public  who  patronize 
the  railroads,  and  particularly  the  farmers  who  de¬ 
pend  on  railway  service  for  the  marketing  of  perish¬ 
able  goods,  have  as  much  at  stake  as  any  one.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  deeply  interested  in  any  scheme  for 
settlement,  since  their  business  must  fail  unless  the 
railroads  are  run  freely  and  without  interruption. 
Neither  strikers  nor  railroad  managers  can  expect 
farmers  to  be  satisfied  to  let  their  crops  spoil  on  their 
hands  for  the  sake  of  settling  some  point  of  difference 
between  manager  and  workman.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind  hereafter.  Why  did 
the  strike  fail?  We  find  the  chief  reasons  given  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  which,  though  they  apply  more 
directly  to  the  situation  in  California,  are  fair  as  re¬ 
gards  the  general  situation.  Here  is  the  first : 

Of  the  several  causes  contributing  to  this  defeat,  the  most  potent  by 
far  Is  the  changed  attitude  of  public  sentiment.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  the  feeling  of  the  public  was  almost  unanimously  with 
the  strikers.  All  the  public  sense  of  Injustice  In  the  unequal  relation¬ 
ship  between  capital  and  labor,  all  the  prejudice  against  corporations 
In  general,  and  hatred  of  the  Southern  PactUc  In  particular,  all  re¬ 
venges  against  wealth,  public  and  private,  were  summed  up  In  a 
general  sympathy  which  inspired  the  strike  with  a  respect  and  a 
strength  unusual  to  such  movements.  All  this,  which  might  easily 


have  led  to  a  great  victory,  was  lost  by  passion  and  folly.  When  the 
strikers  appealed  to  force  against  law,  their  cause  was  lost.  Every 
spiked  switch,  every  assault  upon  a  “  scab,”  every  defiance  of  police 
authority,  and  every  act  In  violation  of  public  order,  detached  thou¬ 
sands  from  the  side  of  support  and  arraigned  them  In  the  opposition 
rank. 

In  other  words,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  before  said,  when 
a  class  of  men  break  the  laws  so  that  the  violation  is 
evident  to  all,  the  great  majority  of  people  always 
stand  by  the  Government  and  always  will.  Another 
reason  given  is  the  jealousy  of  various  labor  leaders. 
Had  this  strike  succeeded,  Mr.  Debs,  the  leader  of  the 
American  Railway  Union,  would  have  been  the  great¬ 
est  figure  in  labor  circles,  Gompers.  Arthur  and  other 
leaders  saw  this,  and  held  back  their  men  at  a  time 
when  a  general  strike  might  have  turned  the  scales  in 
favor  of  the  men.  In  other  words,  the  various  labor 
unions  are  like  the  political  parties,  caring  more  for 
their  own  advantage  than  for  the  general  welfare. 

• 

And  DOW,  what  of  the  future  ?  The  question  has 
not  been  settled  at  all.  We  are  still  liable  at  any 
time,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  critical  harvest,  to  find 
railroad  traffic  blocked,  and  freight  at  a  standstill.  It 
is  a  shame  and  misfortune  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
exists,  and  it  is  well  to  understand  that  not  all  the 
real  blame  rests  at  the  door  of  the  strikers.  The 
crimes  committed  by  lawless  workingmen  are  open 
and  fiagrant,  but  they  are  not  morally  worse  than  the 
cunning  legal  crimes  devised  and  executed  by  railroad 
managers  against  the  public.  Prof.  James  Bryce,  the 
noted  English  scholar,  puts  the  case  in  this  way  : 

He  who  considers  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  power  which  three 
or  four  men,  or  perhaps  one  man,  can  exercise  through  a  great  cor¬ 
poration,  such  as  a  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  the  Injury  they 
can  Inflict  on  the  public  as  well  as  on  their  competitors,  the  cynical 
audacity  with  which  they  have  often  used  their  wealth  to  seduce 
olllclalB  and  legislators  from  the  path  of  virtue,  will  find  nothing 
unreasonable  In  the  desire  of  the  American  masses  to  regulate  the 
management  of  corporations,  and  narrow  the  range  of  their  action. 

That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  spirit  which  inspires  an  indiscrim¬ 
inate  hatred  of  all  wealth,  for  we  believe  there  are 
honest  rich  men  who  may  be  trusted  to  use  their 
wealth  for  the  world’s  good.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  journal  to  cry  out 
against  the  concealed  fraud  and  crime  in  high  places, 
and  to  demand  that  stolen  rights  and  privileges  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  public  for  the  public’s  use. 

A  COMPANY  in  Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  experiment¬ 
ing  with  hay  as  a  material  for  street  pavements.  The 
hay  is  put  under  heavy  pressure,  and  then  cut  into 
blocks  of  convenient  size,  which  are  soaked  in  some 
undrying  oil,  which,  it  is  said,  renders  them  practi¬ 
cally  indestructible.  If  there  is  really  anything  in 
this,  it  would  seem  that  some  cheaper  substance 
might  be  used  that  would  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  But,  then,  there  are  quantities  of  so-called  hay 
in  the  country  that  are  of  no  earthly  use  for  feeding, 
and  many  poor  horses  would  probably  laugh  at  being 
able  to  walk  over  it  rather  than  to  have  to  eat  it. 

« 

Livebymen  are  complaining  that  the  increasing  use 
of  bicycles  is  injuring  their  trade.  Most  young  men, 
instead  of  hiring  a  horse  and  carriage  to  give  their 
sweethearts  an  airing,  accompany  them  on  wheels. 
The  bicycle  costs  less  than  a  horse  and  carriage  ;  al¬ 
most  every  town  of  any  size  has  a  store  where  bi¬ 
cycles  may  be  rented.  The  latter  cost  nothing  for 
feed,  they  never  balk,  get  frightened  or  run  away. 
They  may  be  left  anywhere,  and  the  use  of  them  is 
more  conducive  to  health  than  the  use  of  a  carriage. 
Why  shouldn’t  their  use  increase  ?  At  the  same  time, 
the  decrease  in  the  livery  business  reduces  the  demand 
for  a  cheap  grade  of  horses,  and  also  reduces  the  de¬ 
mand  for  hay  and  grain,  and  thus  affects  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  But  these  conditions  exist  and  must  be  met. 
Breeders  must  produce  better  horses — special  purpose 
animals — and  thus  meet  the  emergency. 

It 

A  YOUNG  carpenter,  quick,  strong,  a  good  workman, 
was  hanging  around  the  office  of  his  former  boss,  a 
builder  in  a  suburban  town.  The  business  depression 
had  about  stopped  building  operations,  and  the  boss 
was  obliged  to  discharge  his  men.  But  this  young 
man  with  a  family  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
was  willing  and  anxious  for  employment,  and  so 
waited  in  the  hope  that  something  might  turn  up  to 
give  him  even  temporary  employment.  Were  he  the 
owner  of  even  a  small  farm,  how  much  more  independent 
might  his  situation  be  !  He  might  then  find  employ¬ 
ment  with  himself  for  boss.  He  might  grow  his  own 
fruits  and  vegetables,  keep  his  own  cow  and  poultry, 
and,  besides  supplying  his  own  family,  perhaps  have 
a  surplus  to  sell.  When  work  at  his  trade  failed,  he 
might  support  his  family  from  his  little  place.  The 
feeling  of  independence  engendered  by  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  would  also  tend  to  make  him  a  more 
self-respecting,  independent  citizen.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hard  times  of  which  many  farmers  complain, 
many  others  are  worse  off  .than  they,  and  especially 


those  wage  workers  whose  income  has  entirely  ceased, 
but  who  yet  have  rent  to  pay  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  buy.  ^ 

It  seems  that  shippers  of  farm  produce  are  very 
much  alike  the  world  over.  Mr.  Finney,  in  speaking 
of  the  great  poultry  business  done  by  Armour  &  Co., 
at  Kansas  City,  says  : 

The  only  trouble  we  have  Is  that  occasionally  country  shippers  get 
careless  In  makluf;  shipments.  For  instance,  a  farmer  will  ship  15 
coops  of  chickens  In  a  car,  and  will  put  his  name  on  one  coop  and  send 
us  an  Invoice  for  15.  We  reoOKnlze  the  one  coop  with  his  name  on  as 
coming  from  him,  but  the  other  11  may  belong  to  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry 
for  all  wo  know.  We  have  told  them  repeatedly  that  their  names 
should  bo  on  every  package,  but  they  come  In  unmarked,  and  we  get 
blamed  for  not  making  quick  returns. 

That  is  just  what  we  hear  at  this  end  of  the  country. 
The  very  same  story  is  told  dozens  of  times.  It  may 
be  a  natural  mistake  for  a  farmer  who  does  not  realize 
the  immense  amount  of  produce  handled  in  a  large 
city.  He  may  think  his  small  shipment  will  comprise 
the  greater  part  of  the  day’s  receipts,  when  really  it 
will  be  but  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket.  Put  your 
name  on  every  package  you  send — unless  you  are 
ashamed  of  your  goods. 

* 

Thkbk  is  always  more  or  less  grain  lost  in  harvest¬ 
ing — shelled  off  the  heads  or  broken  down  out  of 
reach  of  the  reaper.  When  grain  was  high  in  price, 
farmers  could  afford  to  ignore  this  waste  and  let  it 
seed  the  land  with  a  volunteer  crop.  The  writer  has 
often  herded  cows  on  the  great  Colorado  wheat  fields, 
that  were  seeded  in  this  way.  In  these  times,  how¬ 
ever,  “  every  little  counts,”  and  even  the  waste  in  the 
grain  fields  must  be  picked  up  and  utilized.  But 
whose  labor  is  so  valueless  that  it  will  not  cost  more 
than  the  grain  is  worth  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen  are  the 
people  to  do  the  work  properly.  On  page  503,  we  il¬ 
lustrate  the  way  this  thing  is  done  in  England.  A 
little  henhouse  on  wheels,  large  enough  for  25  hens, 
is  hauled  about  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another. 
Wherever  it  stops,  the  hens  clean  up  all  the  scattered 
wheat  for  many  rods  in  every  direction.  They  come 
back  to  the  house  to  sleep  and  lay.  All  the  farmer 
has  to  do  is  to  move  the  house  and  gather  the  eggs — 
the  hens  do  the  rest.  Tnere  is  progress  for  you — a 
step  in  advance  of  "hens  by  the  acre.”  On  many  an 
American  wheat  farm  the  hens  could  make  the  waste 
wheat  worth  a  good  deal  of  money. 

» 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Department  is  a  political 
machine  created  chiefiy  to  advance  the  political  inter¬ 
ests  of  certain  well-known  politicians.  The  plan  from 
the  first  has  been  to  "make  votes”  by  seeing  that  the 
"right  men”  were  appointed  inspectors  and  agents. 
These  men  were  to  form  part  of  a  big  political  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  run  in  the  rural  districts  on  the  plan  so 
successful  in  our  large  cities.  Nobody  has  ever  denied 
this ;  it  is  not  usual  for  such  politicians  to  attempt 
denials  until  they  are  driven  into  a  corner,  and  then 
they  assume  an  air  of  virtuous  indignation  and  point 
to  a  few  respectable  men  who  were  appointed  to  "give 
a  little  tone  to  the  thing.”  Let  us  see  if  the  article  by 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Fowell  in  this  issue  will  force  them  out  of 
their  shell.  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Powell  is  an 
honorable  and  fair-minded  man.  He  is  no  partisan, 
and  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  old  parties. 
Further  than  that,  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Political  papers  have  besought  him  for  an  opinion  in 
this  matter,  but  he  knew  they  would  use  it  simply  for 
political  effect.  There  is  no  politics  about  it — only  a 
determination  to  show  the  farmers  of  the  State  that 
their  boasted  ‘‘Agricultural  Department,”  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  conducted,  is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
proposes  to  stir  this  matter  up  until  something  is  done 
about  it.  The  Commissioner  must  make  a  satisfactory 
showing  with  the  money  placed  in  his  hands,  or  we 
will  know  the  reason  why.  We  recognize  no  party  or 
politics  in  this  matter.  We  care  not  whether  the 
Commissioner  be  a  Democrat,  Republican,  Populist  or 
Prohibitionist,  if  he  be  a  man  in  full  sympathy  with 
agriculture  in  the  broadest  and  fullest  sense.  While 
New  York  State  is  fooling  with  politics.  Western 
States  are  forging  ahead,  giving  value  received  for 
every  dollar  spent  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
Within  a  few  years,  our  farmers  will  feel  the  effects  of 
this  difference,  in  an  increased  and  severe  competition. 
In  this  fight.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to  be  perfectly 
honest  and  fair.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any 
defense  of  the  work  done  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Department,  as  well  as  any  criticisms  or  facts  that 
would  condemn  it. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

ISBAEL  M.  Peck,  Stafford,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  sell  you  some  fine  seed 
wheat. 

Tub  Cincinnati  CorruKatlng  Co.,  of  Plqua,  O.,  want  to  send  yon  a 
little  book  showing  how  to  make  a  good  roof. 

Buwabu  F.  Dibble,  Uoneoye  Falls,  N.  V.,  begins  his  fall  advertis¬ 
ing  with  an  announcement  about  seed  wheat.  Mr.  Dibble's  wheat  Is 
clean  and  pure. 

.1.  V.  Ii.  PiBHSOX,  Glen  Itldge,  N.  J.,  prints  a  novel  advertisement 
this  week.  He  wants  a  man  who  can  raise  1100  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  to  run  a  farm  on  shares.  Where  lathe  man  ? 

The  Coillns  Plow  Co.,  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  Is  a  solid  house.  We  have 
done  business  with  them  many  years.  They  now  offer  baling  presses 
arranged  to  work  with  ah  sorts  of  power.  Those  who  have  hay  to 
bale,  should  by  all  means  find  want  the  firm  offers. 

The  Planet  Jr.  potato  digger  Is  now  prepared  to  throw  out  the 
tubers  for  you.  X.et  the  horse  dig  the  potatoes  with  the  aid  of  a  Planet 
Jr.  That  name  Is  familiar  to  all  who  know  anything  about  seed  drills 
or  cultivators.  Send  to  S.  h.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  cata- 
lognes  and  circulars. 


“To  be  the  husband  of  a  genius  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  a  genius  one’s  self,”  says  the  New 
York  Press,  and  we  came  across  an  instance  which  we 
record  here  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  doubts  the 
soundness  of  the  above  assertion.  “  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm  ”  made  the  reading  world  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Olive  Schreiner.  After  a  woman 
has  made  a  name  it  seems  a  pity  to  give  it  up  in 
marrying,  and  suffer  that  inevitable  parenthetical 
explanation  as  to  who  she  used  to  be.  So  this  is  the 
way  it  was  settled  in  this  case  :  Miss  Olive  Schreiner 
that  was,  since  her  marriage  calls  herself  Mrs.  Olive 
Schreiner.  Her  husband,  however,  has  changed  his 
maiden  name  by  making  his  wife’s  family  name  his 
surname,  so  that  his  visiting  cards  now  read,  “  Mr. 
Cronwright  Schreiner  ”  The  gentleman  has  our  con¬ 
gratulations  and  the  condolences  of  old  fogydom. 

§  ?  § 

They  say  a  woman  always  jumps  to  a  conclusion. 
If  it’s  the  right  conclusion,  isn’t  that  the  best  way  to 
reach  it  ?  A  man  must  take  his  time,  because  he  must 
be  guided  by  logic  ;  he  is  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
when  he  makes  a  statement,  knows  that  it  must  be 
bolstered  up  by  the  evidence  of  “experiments,”  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  “precedents,”  etc.  Poor  men  !  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  expected  of  them,  and  many  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  logical,  not  a  bit  dismayed  that  hundreds 
of  the  most  plausible  theories  have  been  duly  exploded , 
and  the  time  wasted  in  elaborating  them  might  have 
been  saved  by  jumping  to  the  conclusion,  woman- 
fashion.  ^  ^  § 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  was  removed  from  the 
Edison  works  insensible  from  the  effects  of  electricity. 
The  physicians  were  puzzled  and  thought  he  was  dy¬ 
ing.  Fortunately  there  was  a  woman  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  insist  on  dispatch,  whatever  was  to  be 
done.  She  promptly  gave  a  sensible  diagnosis,  said  he 
was  overcharged  with  electricity  and  the  surplus  must 
be  drawn  off.  An  insulated  wire  was  arranged  and 
attached  to  a  sponge,  which  was  placed  in  the  patient’s 
hand,  so  that  the  electricity  would  pass  from  his  body. 
The  first  operation  relieved  him,  he  became  conscious 
after  the  second,  and  has  since  entirely  recovered;  for 
which  he  may  thank  his  aunt.  The  doctors  would 
probably  have  been  too  cautious  to  advance  any  theory 
until  they  had  the  benefit  of  the  post  mortem. 

I  §  § 

Last  week  we  considered  the  value  of  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  kitchen,  with  especial  reference  to  hot 
weather  demands.  But  electricity  promises  to  be  a 
continual  blessing  all  the  year  around  when  we  learn 
how  to  manage  it.  The  hot  kitchen  is  the  summer 
bugbear ;  in  winter,  building  the  kitchen  fire  in  the 
morning  has  always  been  an  unpleasant  necessity 
which  has  probably  been  responsible  in  the  farm 
household,  for  more  family  tifts  than  any  other  one 
cause.  Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  training 
the  farmers’  daughters  to  be  good  housekeepers,  and 
the  girls  are  getting  their  eyes  opened  to  the  possible 
improvements  in  this  line.  Just  as  science  is  revolu¬ 
tionizing  agriculture  through  educating  the  farmers, 
so  it  will  make  a  change  in  housework.  Give  women 
a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  and  they  will  respond 
with  practical  suggestions  that  will  hasten  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  scientific  appliances  in  the  domestic  realm. 
The  following  extract  from  the  essay  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate  suggests  an  arrangement  which 
would  improve  the  electrical  kitchen  described  last 
week : 

In  equlpplnK  a  house  with  electricity,  consideration  is  required  to 
Obtain  the  greatest  convenience.  The  switches  hy  which  the  lights 
are  turned  off  and  on  should  be  placed  where  they  y>  111  be  accessible 
on  entering  ihe  rconj.  If  one's  house  la  supplied  with  tne  necessary 
electrical  appliances  for  heating  and  cooslng,  a  good  plan  would  be 
to  have  a  switch  just  Inside  the  door  and  another  so  conveniently 
arranged  that  the  switch  can  be  turned  before  rising  In  the  morning, 
and  In  20  minutes  the  house,  from  garret  to  basement,  will  be  com¬ 
fortably  warm,  and  If  the  food  be  put  In  the  cooking  utenslis  at  night 
and  the  necessary  connections  made,  the  breakfast  will  be  done  and 
ready  for  the  table  wnen  the  housewife  makes  her  appearance. 


ONE  OF  THE  SUMMER  TASKS. 

pkkparing  fruits  for  the  winter  bill  of  fare. 

What  fruits  or  vegetables  shall  you  preserve  or  can  for  next  win¬ 
ter's  use?  In  what  way  does  the  profit  come  from  this  home  canning, 
over  buying  regular  canned  goods  at  the  stores?  Is  It  cheaper?  What 
are  the  three  most  Important  things  In  canning  at  home? 

Prefer  to  Buy  Canned  Vegetables 
I  can  nothing  but  fruits — strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  plums,  peaches  and  currants.  All  other 
canned  goods  are  bought.  Living  on  a  farm  where  we 
raise  the  fruits  mentioned  as  a  by-product,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  economical  way  to  can  them  at 
home.  Home  canned  fruits  taste  better  to  us  than 
store  goods.  Under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  I  think  it  is  cheaper,  although  I  cannot  give 


the  figures.  The  three  important  things  are  perfectly 
fresh  fruit,  perfect  cooking  and  perfect  sealing. 

MRS.  H.  A.  s. 

Not  Much  Competition  from  Stores. 

We  do  not  raise  any  fruits  in  this  county.  I 
shall  can  tomatoes  and  rhubarb  and  pickle  corn 
and  cucumbers.  The  profit  to  me  is  that  I  live  18 
miles  from  town,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the 
goods  in  the  house.  I  think  it  is  cheaper,  as  the  cheap¬ 
est  we  can  get  tomatoes  from  the  store  is  nine  quarts 
for  81.  They  seldom  cost  that  much  a  bushel.  The 
most  important  things  are  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables. 
The  jars  should  be  tightly  sealed  while  hot  and  kept  in  a 
dark,  cool  place  where  they  will  not  freeze.  Of  course, 
the  “  hot”  does  not  apply  to  rhubarb,  as  I  put  that  up 
in  cold  water.  e.  b. 

Home  Products  Have  Better  Flavor. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  which  I  shall  preserve, 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  winter  use  are  as  follows  : 
Pieplant,  strawberries,  cheriies,  currants,  red  rasp¬ 
berries  (with  and  without  currants),  blackcaps,  black¬ 
berries,  plums,  prunes,  pears,  peaches,  tomatoes,  ap¬ 
ples  and  lemons,  quinces.  To  be  dried  :  raspberries, 
blackberries,  corn,  plums,  prunes,  peaches. 

The  profit  derived  from  home  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  computed  in  dollars  and 
cents.  If  the  fruit  used  is  of  home  production,  it  is 
worth  what  it  would  bring  if  put  on  the  market,  and 
this  with  the  cost  of  cans,  sugar,  spices  and  fuel,  makes 
a  bill  of  expense  which  considerably  exceeds  the  cost 
of  the  same  fruit  put  up  by  the  commercial  canner. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  any  pay  for  one’s  own 
time,  or  for  utensils  necessary  for  successful  results. 
This  is,  however,  only  one  side  of  the  question.  House¬ 
keepers  are  inclined  to  regard  canned  goods  as  less 
cleanly  than  the  product  of  their  own  kitchens  ;  but  if 
we  take  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  without  question,  why 
not  canned  fruits  also  ? 

The  tin  cans  in  which  everything  was  put  up  at  first 
were  another  objectionable  feature,  but  there  are 
brands  of  fruit  now,  which  are  put  up  in  glass  bottles, 
which  meet  that  difficulty.  But  there  is  another 
point  which  has  not  been  remedied  as  yet.  Flavor  is 
sacrificed  to  appearance  in  canned  goods,  and  while 
one  finds  plenty  of  home  canning  which  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark,  I  have  never  seen  but  one  specimen  of 
commercial  fruit  canning  which  was  really  delicious. 
That  was  a  can  of  California  apricots,  and  they  were 
perfect.  Commercial  canned  fruit  is  not  sweet  enough 
for  the  average  palate.  True,  this  may  be  remedied 
by  pouring  the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  adding  more 
sugar,  bringing  it  to  the  boiling  point  and  pouring  it 
over  the  fruit;  but  even  then  it  does  not  possess  the 
delightful  natural  fiavor  which  the  expert  home  pre¬ 
server  imprisons  in  her  cans. 

In  the  preservation  of  vegetables,  the  home  canner 
has  much  to  learn,  and  it  is  usually  wiser  to  buy  these 
supplies  if  summer  vegetables  are  desired  in  winter. 
A  few  of  the  many  persons  who  can  corn,  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it,  but  beans  and  peas  seem  beyond  the  average 
woman.  Dried  corn  is  very  easily  cared  for,  and  if 
taken  when  young  and  tender,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  good  as  that  which  is  preserved  in  cans.  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  keeping  tomatoes,  but  it  is  wise  to 
store  them  in  a  dark  closet. 

The  three  things  about  canning  which  I  have  found 
needed  greatest  care,  are  the  condition  of  the  cans, 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  and  the  length  of  time  of 
cooking  the  fruit.  The  cans  must  be  perfect  in  all 
their  parts,  and  if  new  rubbers  are  supplied  every 
year,  so  much  the  better.  The  fruit  should  be  fresh 
and  prepared  so  carefully  as  not  to  impair  its  beauty, 
and  the  cooking  should  be  as  slight  as  possible.  I 
find  so  many  people  who  are  still  unfamiliar  with  the 
process  of  cooking  small  fruits  in  the  cans  that  I  will 
describe  the  process  again,  as  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  small,  delicate  fruits  may  be  canned  so  that 
they  will  not  lose  much  or  all  of  their  symmetry. 
Put  the  fruit  into  the  cans  as  soon  as  prepared,  jar¬ 
ring  it  down  so  that  the  can  will  be  full.  Have  a 
syrup  prepared  before¬ 
hand  by  bringing  it  to  a 
boil,  skimming  it  carefully 
and  letting  it  cool  No 
exact  rule  can  be  given  fcr 
the  sugar  and  water,  as 
tastes  differ  so  materially, 
but  cherries  require  but 
little  sugar  to  make  them 
palatable,  and  too  much 
causes  them  to  shiink. 

Pill  the  cans  with  syrup 
and  screw  on  the  tops,  but 
do  not  put  the  rubbers  on. 


Put  bits  of  board  in  the  bottom  of  the  wash  boiler,  set 
the  cans  on  these  so  that  they  do  not  touch,  and  pour 
cold  water  into  the  boiler  till  it  is  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  tops  of  the  cans.  Set  the  boiler  on  the  stove. 
Let  the  water  boil  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  then  lift 
out  each  can  separately,  take  off  the  cover,  fill  it  to 
the  brim  with  hot  syrup,  of  which  a  reserve  supply 
must  be  ready.  Wipe  off  the  tops  and  seal  the  cans. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  cans  stand  bottom  side  up 
until  cool,  tightening  the  metal  band  at  intervals  as 
the  fruit  cools. 

While  on  the  subject  of  canning  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  correspondent  who  asked  for  a  method  for 
canning  strawberries  so  they  will  not  lose  their  color, 
that  if,  when  hulling  the  berries  she  would  put  all  the 
small  and  imperfect  fruit  by  itself  and  express  the 
juice  from  it,  using  this  juice  to  make  the  syrup  to  fill 
the  cans,  she  will  probably  achieve  the  end  in  view. 
Canned  strawberries  must  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  as 
the  light  fades  them. 

Either  red  or  black  raspberries  are  pleasantly 
changed  by  using  currant  j  nice  for  the  syrup  ;  and 
delicate,  pretty  currant  jelly  may  be  made  from  the 
juice  of  white  currants  to  which  red  raspberry  juice  is 
added.  Two  quarts  of  red  berries  will  tint  10  quarts 
of  currants.  s.  a.  little. 

No  Fear  of  Fruit  Famine  in  This  Family. 

I  expect  to  put  up  this  year  for  winter  use,  at  least 
75  quarts  of  blackberries,  50  quarts  of  red  raspberries, 
10  or  15  quarts  of  blackcaps,  perhaps  10  quarts  of 
plums,  the  same  of  crab  apples,  and  at  least  25 
quarts  of  tomato  preserves,  besides  jelly,  pickles  and 
chowchow.  Strawberries  this  year  have  been  very 
cheap  and,  in  most  cases,  plentiful,  selling  in  Seattle 
at  10  and  15  cents  per  gallon.  Our  own  strawberries 
were  a  failure,  and  not  feeling  able  to  buy,  we  shall 
have  to  leave  them  out  of  our  list  of  winter  fruit. 

I  have  no  especial  rule  for  canning  fruit.  In  canning 
strawberries,  I  make  a  syrup  with  sugar  and  a  little 
water,  put  tbe  berries  into  the  boiling  syrup,  let  them 
boil  six  minutes,  and  seal  up  immediately.  I  use  the 
Mason  jars  and  no  other.  I  place  them  in  lukewarm 
water  with  a  cloth  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  fill 
them.  In  the  top  of  each  can  I  put  a  piece  of  writing 
paper.  This  prevents  the  mold,  if  any  forms,  from 
touching  the  fruit.  I  use  about  one-third  sugar,  or 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit. 
My  fruit  is  neither  canned  nor  preserved,  but  between 
the  two  ;  that  is,  I  do  not  can  without  sugar,  neither 
do  I  use  a  great  quantity,  as  most  people  do.  If  I  am 
canning  blackberries  or  raspberries,  I  cook  enough  to 
fill  three  quart  jars,  adding  water  and  sugar  by  guess, 
but  at  least  one  quart  of  sugar  to  four  quarts  of 
fruiti  before  canning.  Fruit  canning  can  scarcely 
be  done  by  rule,  but  rather  by  experience,  and  by 
sweetening  to  suit  the  taste.  Some  prefer  no  sugar 
at  all,  others  the  richest  of  preserves.  I  prefer  my 
fruit  to  be  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes.  For 
pears,  peaches,  quinces,  plums  and  tomato  preserves, 
I  make  a  syrup  first,  then  place  the  fruit  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  and  cook  till  transparent.  I  do  not  cook 
more  than  two  or  three  quarts  at  a  time  for  fear  it 
may  burn. 

I  shall  put  up  no  vegetables  except  tomatoes,  by 
canning,  and  they  will  be  in  the  form  of  pickles,  chow- 
chow  and  preserves.  Unless  one  has  great  quantities 
of  tomatoes  they  cannot  sell,  and  empty  cans  that 
need  filling,  it  does  not  pay  to  can  them  as  a  vegetable. 
Sweet  corn  I  dry  and  prefer  it  to  canned  corn.  Beans 
are  good  pickled,  put  down  in  brine,  and  dried. 
Home  canned  fruits  far  excel  the  products  of  the 
canning  factory,  no  matter  how  expensive  the  latter 
may  be.  Here  we  can  buy  a  three-quart  can  of  pears 
for  35  cents ;  blackberries,  cherries,  peaches  and  all 
other  fruits  the  same.  This  fruit  is  quite  good,  but 
requires  a  good  deal  of  sugar  to  prepare  it  for  the 
table.  We  get  the  best  table  fruit  at  20  cents  a  can, 
yet  a  quart  of  home  canned  goes  much  farther,  and 
one  IS  certain  it  is  clean.  I  can  put  up  most  fruits 
cheaper  than  20  cents  a  can. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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Most  people  here  put  up  fruit  without 
sugar,  some  claiming  that  it  is  better.  I 
sometimes  think  they  are  right,  as  sugar 
helps  form  an  acid  that  I  believe  injures 
the  stomach.  I  read  not  long  since  that 
all  canned  fruits  should  be  opened  an 
hour  or  two  before  use,  as  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air  they  would  lose 
the  acid  taste  so  unpleasant  to  some. 

Watermelon  and  muskmelon  rinds  are 
excellent  for  pickles  or  preserves.  Sweet 
apples,  or  apples  not  very  tart  are  fine  to 
can  with  pears  and  quinces  ;  indeed 
quinces  are  preferable  if  a  few  apples 
are  added  to  them.  When  one  has  to 
buy  fruit  it  is  a  great  saving  to  add 
apples.  Sweet  apple  pickles  are  equal 
any  day  to  pear  and  peach  pickles,  and 
are  far  cheaper.  I  have  never  seen 
pickles  sold  at  the  stores  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  those  prepared  at  home.  Then 
there  is  a  natural  pride  in  looking  over 
one’s  fruit  and  knowing  that  it  is  one’s 
own  handiwork.  I  know  a  woman  who 
earns  a  good  living  for  her  family  by 
canning  fruit  which  she  sells  to  private 
families  at  a  good  price. 

In  canning  quinces,  pears  and  apples, 
the  parings  are  used  for  jelly.  1  also 
make  blackberry  jam  after  having  used 
the  juice  for  jelly.  I  generally  make  a 
few  bottles  of  blackberry  cordial  to  use 
in  case  of  summer  complaint,  as  it  is  a 
good  remedy.  I  add  cloves,  cinnamon 
and  allspice  to  the  juice  and  boil  down, 
adding  enough  sugar  to  make  a  syrup. 
I  preserve  green  tomatoes,  adding  lemons 
and  a  piece  or  two  of  white  ginger  root 
for  flavor. 

We  buy  our  sugar,  vinegar,  spices,  in 
fact  all  groceries,  at  wholesale  prices 
and  in  large  quantities  ;  this  is  a  great 
help  in  canning  fruit  cheaply.  We  buy, 
however,  tomatoes  in  cans  by  the  dozen 
or  box,  canned  corn  the  same  way,  and 
seldom  buy  peas  or  other  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  and  never  pickles,  as  they  are 
colored  as  a  rule  and  injurious  to  the 
health.  The  little  ground  cherry  or  husk 
tomato  is  one  of  the  finest  fruits  I  ever 
saw  canned,  and  should  be  more  largely 
used.  MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  wq  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6152.  Ladies’  Eton  Jacket. 

This  style  of  jacket  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  accessories  to  a  summer  toilet, 
and  18  worn  on  cool  days  or  evenings 
throughout  the  summer.  The  model  of 
olive  green  velvet  was  handsomely  lined 
throughout  with  changeable  silk  in 
shades  of  green  and  tan.  The  whole 
back  and  cutaway  fronts  are  closely  ad¬ 
justed  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams. 
The  modified  Medici  collar  rounds  away 
from  the  fronts  and  flares  becomingly 
around  the  neck.  An  entire  absence  of 
revers  distinguishes  this  latest  of  the 
Eton  styles.  The  rounded  double  sleeve 
caps  droop  becomingly  from  the  fashion¬ 
ably  lengthened  shoulders,  the  hand¬ 
some  silk  lining  being  displayed  with 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  lier  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Those  premiums  for  August — see  page 
513 — are  going  for  very  small  clubs.  You 
can’t  help  getting  one  if  you  will  make 
a  quarter  of  an  effort ! 


every  motion.  Jackets  of  this  kind  are 
worn  with  everything,  street  costumes, 
house  gowns,  evening,  dinner  and  recep¬ 
tion  toilets,  and  are  made  of  every  style 
of  material  and  color.  Pattern  6152  is 
cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust  measure. 


WHAT  THEY  CAN  DO. 

I  FANCY  that  some  girls  said,  after 
reading  my  article  relative  to  the 
working  fad  :  “  But  we  don’t  wish  to  be 
lazy,  we  like  to  work  ;  and  home  life  is 
so  dull  and  monotonous,  especially  in  the 
country  after  one  has  been  used  to  all 
the  interest  and  excitement  of  boarding 
school,  college,  etc.”  To  which  I  reply 
that  there  is  all  the  more  need  of  re¬ 
maining  at  home.  Duty  and  work  are 
there  rather  than  in  the  city  as  book¬ 
keeper  or  cashier,  or  in  the  village  as  a 
teacher,  thus  filling  some  desirable  posi¬ 
tion,  and  debarring  some  deserving  girl 
who  has  to  earn  her  daily  bread.  Did 
you  ever  think  that  the  reason  why 
country  life  and  country  homes  seem 
dull  might  be  because  there  are  so  few 
young  people  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  time  and  strength,  and  devote  their 
talents  to  make  them  otherwise  ?  Of 
course,  fathers  and  mothers  grow  dull 
when  there  are  no  young  people  in  the 
home,  and  life  grows  more  and  more 
prosaic. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  which 
menaces  the  American  people,  is  their 
tendency  toward  all  work  and  no  play. 


6152. 

Ladies’  Eton  Jacket. 


which  invariably  “makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy.”  So  if  there  is  no  need  of  a  girl 
working  to  earn  a  livelihood,  she  may  do 
quite  as  much  good  by  amusing  and  en¬ 
tertaining  people,  and  thus  bring  a  little 
brightness  and  happiness  into  many 
lives.  In  the  city,  men  make  a  business 
of  amusing  people,  and  it  is  quite  profit¬ 
able  ;  but  in  the  country  oftentimes  the 
men  are  too  busy,  or  think  they  are,  to 
spend  time  to  plan  amusements,  though 
they  are  quite  as  ready  as  the  women  to 
attend  them.  Every  one  knows  that  en¬ 
tertaining  and  amusing  people  are  not 
always  easy,  and  there  is  a  chance  for 
girls  to  work  quite  hard,  if  work  is  what 
they  are  after. 

But  some  say,  “  What  of  the  expense?” 
There  need  be  very  little  expense  unless 
one  choose,  though  many  country  girls 
do  not  need  to  hesitate  a  moment  on  that 
score.  One  may  give  a  croquet  or  tennis 
party  in  the  summer  with  only  a  glass  of 
lemonade  or  dish  of  strawberries  or  fruit 
from  the  home  orchard,  or  more  elabo¬ 
rate  refreshments  may  be  served  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  good  time  does  not  depend 
on  the  refreshments  alone ;  the  hostess 
and  guests  are  expected  to  contribute 
something.  Then  one  may  get  up  pic¬ 
nics  for  pleasure,  or  berry  parties  for 
profit,  and  invite  every  one,  young  and 
old,  married  and  single,  and  prove  one’s 
self  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood  and 
the  whole  town  generally.  If  the  ball 
is  once  set  rolling  it  will  keep  on  in¬ 
definitely,  if  given  a  push  occasionally. 

Perhaps  some  one  says,  “  Alas !  My 

mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adn). 


education  would  be  wasted,  it  would 
rust  out  while  I  was  making  myself  a 
slave  to  the  people.”  It  need  not  rust 
among  the  people,  more  than  it  would  in 
a  dingy  o£5ce  or  tiresome  schoolroom. 
It  could  be  used  constantly.  If  one’s 
forte  is  music,  plan  an  occasional  musi- 
cale.  Don’t  do  all  of  the  performing  and 
singing  yourself,  for  you  will  doubtless 
find  that  God  has  bestowed  this  gift  on 
others  as  well  as  yourself,  and  many  are 
born  with  a  talent  for  listening  which 
you  can  gratify.  You  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  exercise  your  love  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  management  of  such  amuse¬ 
ments.  You  might  organize  a  reading 
club,  or  plan  botanical  and  geological 
excursions,  and  thus  continue  your 
education  and  assist  others  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  than  yourself  in 
school  privileges.  The  mothers  and  aunts 
need  not  be  left  out  of  such  excursions, 
unless  they  choose.  Many  of  them  would 
be  delighted  to  roam  over  the  fields  and 
through  the  woods  with  you,  and  the 
interest  in  such  subjects  would  grow  un¬ 
til  you  would  soon  have  a  good  follow¬ 
ing,  and  country  life  would  cease  to  be 
dull  to  you  or  your  friends.  One  will 
find  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  waiting 
outside  of  offices  and  school  walls  which 
no  one  can  do  so  well  as  country  girls  who 
have  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal  and 
a  disposition  to  work.  Alice  e.  pinney. 


CULLED  FROM  OTHER  COLUMNS. 

Vos  marriage  a  failure  ?  Veil  now,  dot  depends 
Altogeddber  o  i  bow  you  look  at  Id,  mine  friends. 
Like  dbose  double-borse  teams  dot  you  see  at  der 
races, 

It  depends  pooty  mooch  on  der  pair  In  der  traces; 
Kef  dbey  don'd  pull  togedder  rigdht  off  at  der  start. 
Ten  dimes  ondt  of  nine  dhey  vas  beddber  apart. 

— Yawcob  Strauss. 

. . .  .IIekbert :  “He  that  cannot  forgive 
others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he 
himself  must  pass.” 

. . .  .Chinese  Proverb  :  “A  hundred  men 
make  an  encampment,  but  it  takes  a 
woman  to  make  a  home.” 

....  Atchison  Globe  :  ‘  ‘  Too  many  men, 
when  asked  for  an  opinion,  try  to  decide 
in  favor  of  all  parties  concerned.” 

. . .  .Due  DE  Morny  :  “A  polite  person  is 
one  who  listens  with  interest  to  things 
he  knows  all  about  when  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  person  who  knows  nothing 
about  them.” 

. . .  .Chicago  Intek-Ocean  :  “  A  criminal 
tendency  should  be  as  serious  a  concern 
of  law  as  a  criminal  purpose,  and  the 
best  law  is  that  which  does  the  most  to 
prevent  crime.” 


In  writing  to  adTortlBors,  please  always  mention 
Thb  RiniAL  NEw-YOBKaa. 

Ayer’s 

'W-A.S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED  AT 

THE 

Wii’s  Fair. 

GET 

The  Best. 


A  Tenant  for  1895  for  one  of 

»»  X  XLi  La  tbe  best  fully  equipped  farms 

In  Maryland.  260  acres,  on  salt  water;  30  acres 
peaches  and  pears.  Applicant  must  be  a  thorough, 
progressive  farmer  and  sheep  raiser,  and  have  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  pav  for  labor.  Addre.3S  OWNER, 
143  Liberty  Street,  Room  332,  New  York. 


THE  CITIZENS  LINO,  BUILDING,  LOAN 
ANO  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 

CLAREMONT,  VA.,  has  improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  farms  to  sell  ;  also  town  lots  and  beautiful 
villa  Bites,  m  the  growing  town  of  Claremont,  on 
James  River,  all  on  easy  terms.  The  largest  real 
estate  Urm  in  the  South.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
WM.  JLHLL.AKO,  Sec’y,  CLAREMONT,  VA. 


Comfort 

with  boots  and  shoes,  harness, 
and  all  kinds  of  black  Icathei 
comes  from  the  use  of 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
you  want  it— a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Takk  Cakk 
OK  Leathkk,"  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America. 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.Tour)^e.  Carl  Faeltkn,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
H13.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
•Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Puriuton  Ji  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


WIPF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
"■rL  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

A  Bays  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak 
^proved  High  Arm  Slngeraewlni^  machlas 
^  finely  tinUhed,  nickel  plated^adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  forlO  leara;  with 
AiifomatleBobbin  Winder,  Relf-Tbreading  Cjitn* 
1  der  Shuttle,  Helf.SeUIn^  Needle  and  a  complete 
^sft  of  Steel  Attachment!;  shipped  any  whereon 
80  Day*e  Trial*  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  louse*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach* 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  proHta. 
core  to*dav  for  machine  or  large  free 

iKbC  catalo^Tue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.  342  Wabash  Av*.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 


A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

Ky  Prof.  L.  II.  BAILEY. 

Bright,  New.  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
of  the  progress  In  horticulture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  Introduced  In  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  ail  new  discoveries,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  for  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  fforlsts.  veg.  table  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  Its  contents.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  $1,00;  paper,  00  cents. 

The  stock  of  this  volume  is  limited,  and  moner 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  while  stock  lasts. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts. .  New  York. 


A  Carving  Set. 


Here  is  an  article  every  family  needs 
three  times  a  day,  and  every  man  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  carve  a  fowl  or  even 


a  roast  without  a  good  carving  knife. 
This  is  a  nine-inch  imparted  Sheffield 
steel  knife.  We  are  using  one  just  like 
it  on  our  own  table,  and  can  recomirend 
it  as  first-class  in  every  respect.  Price, 
with  a  renewal  $3.25,  or  with  one  new 
name  $3.  Sent  for  a  club  of  8  ;  with 
steel  for  a  club  of  10. 


ADVEBTISma  BATES 
—  o»  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltnral  PreM, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  seotlon  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
munltles.  PF~They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  HATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.36  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  oents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  oents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

^ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  ^ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  ditte  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8b.  Od  .  or  8^  marks,  or  10^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Offloe  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  mattor. 

TSIB  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Oor.  Ohambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“FALSE  COLORS” 

We  don’t  want  any  reader  to  spend 
time  over  this  department  and  then  feel 
that  he  has  been  humbugsfed  into  read¬ 
ing  what  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
done.  You  should  all  know  by  this 
time  that  all  the  roads  in  this  column 
run  to  one  destination,  viz.,  an  effort  to 
show  why  you  should  exert  yourself  a 
little  to  add  a  name  or  two  to  The  R,  N.¬ 
Y.’s  list.  We  admit  openly  that  this 
column  is  maintained  for  that  purpose. 
This  is  our  tin  horn,  so  to  speak.  We 
propose  to  blow  it,  even  if  we  don’t  sell 
a  clam.  So  if  you  don’t  want  to  learn 
what  a  fine  paper  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  and 
how  you  are  clogging  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  by  not  getting  your 
neighbor  to  subscribe,  don’t  read  this 
department.  Skip  it  and  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  your  dollar’s  worth  on 
the  other  pages.  No  false  colors  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  False  colors  have  none  of 
the  redeeming  features  of  false  teeth, 
glass  eyes  or  wigs.  There  is  nothing 
but  fraud  about  them.  Down  with 
fraud  !  Sail  under  your  true  colors  or 
come  to  anchor. 

2  §  2 

The  August  subscription  prizes  have 
thus  far  been  awarded  as  follows  ; 

August  1— Wm.  Enrimer,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa 

August  2— Uenry  Heed,  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

August  3—0.  Stockwell,  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

August  4-G.  Hopkins  GUI,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  clubs,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  one  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
man  who  sent  a  single  three  months'  sub¬ 
scription.  It  just  happened  that  day  to 
be  the  only  thing  entered  for  the  prizes. 
The  prizes  will  all  be  awarded  just  ex¬ 
actly  as  stated.  Just  think  of  the 
chances  you  are  missing  by  not  getting 
in  early  with  a  few  names.  “  Big  pay 
for  little  work  ” — that’s  the  only  suitable 
name  for  this  scheme.  Where  are  you  ? 
Let  your  voice  be  heard  in  the  land  I 

2  2  2 

The  first  steamer  that  undertook  to 
cross  the  ocean  was  very  much  of  a 
fraud.  Clumsy  paddle-wheeled  steamers 
had  been  used  somewhat  on  our  rivers 
and  lakes,  but  the  ocean  was  thought 
too  rough  for  such  work.  This  first 
steamer  was  really  a  sailing  vessel  with 
two  big  paddle  wheels  at  the  sides,  and 
a  shaft  that  ran  across  her  deck.  She 
started  bravely  away  from  Savannah, 
Ga.,  with  those  paddle  wheels  churning 
up  the  water  tremendously.  Once  out 
of  sight  of  land,  the  paddle  wheels  were 
hauled  up  on  deck,  the  sails  spread,  and 
the  vessel  went  before  the  wind  for  Eng¬ 
land.  Once  in  sight  of  land,  out  went 
the  wheels  again  and  in  they  churned, 
trying  to  make  people  think  they  had 
come  that  way  all  across.  From  that 
day  to  this  is  a  great  step  in  steamboat 
navigation.  There  would  be  no  chance 
now  for  a  steamer  to  play  such  a  hum¬ 
bug  on  the  people,  for  her  true  story 
would  be  flashed  across  the  ocean  al¬ 
most  before  she  started.  What  we  want 
to  fix  in  your  mind  is  that  frauds  and 
humbugs  prosper  only  when  there  is  no 
one  to  head  them  off.  Lots  of  humbugs 
go  churning  up  to  the  farmer’s  door  and 
get  away  with  his  hard-earned  cash  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  farmer  has  not  been 
taught  to  see  that  it  is  all  noise  and 
little  performance.  No  man  can  save 
money  who  pays  the  price  of  perform¬ 
ance  and  receives  wind.  If  we  were  not 
exceedingly  modest  we  could  carry  this 
point  out  and  show  how  a  farmer  can 
see  the  true  character  of  many  of  these 
frauds  by  looking  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

2  2  2 

We  see  many  instances  of  attempts  to 
sail  under  false  colors  in  the  folks  who 
go  about  trying  to  work  up  sympathy 
for  themselves  while  others,  far  worse 

“The  Life  of  an  Iron  Roof 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  lf),Piqua,0 


off,  stand  up  and  take  their  medicine 
without  a  murmur.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  note  that  gives  our  moral  such  a 
sharp  point  that  it  ought  to  get  under 
the  toughest  hide  : 

I  am  resting  for  the  first  time  in  my  life— tbe 
“rest”  caused  ty  a  broken  lei?.  I  have  never  before 
been  in  bed  an  honr,  or  missed  a  meal  for  want  of 
appetite.  A  neighbor  called  to  condole  with  me,  and 
well  he  might.  He  Is  67  years  old,  two  years  my 
senior,  and  has  bad  bis  right  leg  broken  six  times, 
twice  In  the  knee,  twice  below  and  twice  above  the 
knee.  He  Is  a  tailor  and  had  walked  to  his  shop  and 
back  home  at  noon,  making  three  miles  every  day 
(Sundays  excepted)  for  seven  years.  Tbe  last  break 
was  eight  years  ago.  Moral :  Let  people  with  no 
broken  limbs  take  courage.  Another  Injury  I  forgot; 
be  had  bis  left  arm  broken  near  the  wrist.  Your 
paper  is  getting  better— so  am  1.  A.  J.  s. 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Now  there  is  a  whole  sermon  for  you. 
Mark  it  well  and  use  your  own  sense  of 
self-respect  for  a  bookmark.  Why  do 
you  go  growling  and  yelping  around 
when  some  little  thing  bothers  you  ? 
Down  with  the  false  colors.  Be  a  man. 
Kill  off  the  world’s  supply  of  fault 
finding  instead  of  adding  to  it. 

2  2  2 

We  have  on  tap  a  choice  assortment  of 
good  words  from  our  friends  which  are 
suited  to  this  column  : 

There  Is  more  sense  and  less  wind  In  Tub  Uural 
than  any  other  farm  paper  I  know  of.  A.  B.  T. 
Hampton,  Minn. 

And  yet  a  little  wind  is  not  bad.  It  has 
its  uses.  All  the  Vigilant  lacked  was 
wind  to  enable  her  to  show  her  heels  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Wind  sometimes 
drives  the  sense  home. 

There  Is  no  paper  published  at  any  price  equal  to 
TBE  Rural  as  a  home  and  farm  paper.  That  Is  my 
private  opinion.  w.  H.  K. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

Thank  you,  sir — and  we  hope  you  will 
publicly  announce  your  private  opinion 
in  the  presence  of  the  public. 

Last  year  we  handled  a  good  many 
cook  stove  driers.  Here  is  a  letter — a 
fair  sample  of  others — showing  how  these 
little  evaporators  worked: 

Last  year  I  dried  apples  and  pumpkin  and  squash. 
It  worked  very  satisfactory  on  all.  Unless  It  Is 
washing  day,  It  does  not  interfere  on  tbe  stove  for 
the  regular  cooking.  I  am  only  an  experimenter  In 
this  field,  but  think  that  If  I  get  as  good  results  In 
the  future  as  last  year,  1  shall  oecome  an  enthusiast 
and  evaporate  rather  than  can  fruits  and  vegetables, 
as  has  been  my  practice  heretofore.  I  shall  try  every¬ 
thing  before  I  give  it  up.  Andrew  nichols  jb. 
New  Hampshire. 

We  have  still  any  quantity  of  these  driers 
to  dispose  of.  One  of  them  in  your  house¬ 
hold  would  earn  big  money  for  you  I  We 
can  also  furnish  a  watch  to  time  it. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Best  butter  Is  booming  upwards. 

Marrow  beans  are  bringing  good  prices. 

Considerable  new  straw  Is  arriving  In  this  market. 

Potatoes  have  taken  quite  a  drop  since  our  last  re¬ 
port. 

Receipts  of  Western  live  spring  chickens  are  In¬ 
creasing. 

Muskmelons  from  south  Jersey  were  In  market 
early  In  the  week. 

The  cheese  market  Is  dull,  and  much  of  the  stock 
Is  In  poor  condition. 

As  a  general  thing,  reports  from  western  New 
York  Indicate  a  light  apple  crop. 

One  steamer  from  Italy  brought  310  hampers  and 
261  baskets  of  garlic;  an  odorous  cargo. 

There  Is  a  good  demand  for  prime,  large  water¬ 
melons,  but  few  of  that  grade  in  market. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  liberal,  but  many  of  them  are 
In  poor  condition;  strictly  choice  goods  are  scarce. 

A  meeting  of  the  Hay  and  Straw  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Is  announced  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  August  21. 

Huckleberries  have  been  selling  for  low  prices, 
and  canners  have  consequently  bought  large  qnan 
titles. 

Some  recent  arrivals  of  country  dressed  calves 
have  been  almost  given  away;  they  were  badly  out 
of  condition. 

The  number  of  acres  of  potatoes  planted  In  Michi¬ 
gan  this  season  Is  reported  as  109  per  cent  of  an 
average  year. 

Large  quantities  of  dried  cherries  are  reported  on 
their  way  here  from  Germany,  and  they  are  offered 
at  low  figures. 

From  many  parts  of  the  country,  reports  are  that 
apples  are  dropping  badly,  so  that  the  early  promise 
of  a  large  crop  Is  not  likely  to  fulfilled. 

A  Norfolk  firm  have  Issued  their  annual  report  on 
the  peanut  crop.  It  appears  that  the  acreage  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  owltg  to  the  unremuner- 
atlve  prices  having  obtained  during  the  season 
just  closing,  there  being  30  per  cent  less  acreage  this 
year  than  last.  The  report  shows  the  stand  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  the  best  for  several  years;  conditions 
are  favorable,  and  the  promise  now  Is  for  a  good 
crop.  The  quality  of  the  old  crop  has  not  been  good, 
and  should  that  of  the  growing  crop  be  good,  with 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  LeaiJ  (so  callecJ)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials- 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 


Stricdy  Pure  W hire  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys; 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  ’’  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 


‘  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 
“COLLIER  ”  (St,  Louis). 
“CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh;. 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Ma.ss.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  ” (St. Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.'.s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  color  to  25  pounds  of  lead  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


The  Clarks  Gove  Fertilizers 

FOR  Wheat,  Rye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  behold  magulficeut  fields  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  In 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  heads,  bursilng  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  by  generoug  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  Thk 
Clark’s  Covb  fertilizers,  and,  our  word  for  It,  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NHW 
EVIDKNCE.  CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


POTASH 

FOR 

FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PBItCBNTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Improved  trade  conditions,  which  It  Is  thought  may 
be  confidently  expected,  we  may  look  for  better 
prices.  _ 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Small  Oxioxs  for  Sets.— 1  have  a  patch  of  onions 
BO  thick  that  there  are  many  small  ones.  Will  they 
do  to  keep  and  set  out  next  spring  the  same  as  bottom 
sets?  c.  A.  s. 

ANS.— Yes. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— Will  The  K  N.-Y.  pub¬ 
lish,  just  once  more,  tbe  formula  for  preparing  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture?  several  subscribers. 

ANS.— "Once  more”  we  publish  the  formula.  We 
would  suggest  that  readers  preserve  the  papers  con¬ 
taining  such  matter  as  this  that  they  are  likely  to 
want  to  use,  If  they  do  not  prererve  all  the  papers. 
Mark  on  the  first  page  of  tbe  paper  the  name  of  any 
special  article  that  Is  likely  to  be  needed,  so  that  It 
may  easily  be  found.  The  Information  will  then  be 
at  hand  when  needed.  When  It  must  be  written  for, 
at  least  two  weeks  must  elapse  before  It  can  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  often  longer.  The  formula  Is  as  follows; 
For  all  ordinary  purposes,  one  ounce  copper  sulphate 
and  three-quarters  to  one  ounce  of  lime  to  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  make  a  sufficiently  strong  solution.  A 
formula  sometimes  recommended,  gives  one-quarter 
pound  of  each  to  one  gallon  of  water,  but  this  has 
been  found  too  strong  for  many  tender  plants. 
Suspend  the  copper  and  lime  In  different  casks  of 
water  in  coarse  gunny  sacks,  and  allow  them  to  re¬ 
main  Immersed  for  several  hours  or  during  an  entire 
day.  When  ready  to  mix,  pour  the  liquid  from  each 
Into  a  cask,  and  add  water  enough  to  reduce  to  the 
necessary  strength.  Wooden  vessels  should  be  used, 
as  these  chemicals  corrode  ordinary  metals. 

Fbactical  Poultry  Papers.— What  are  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  practical  poultry 
papers?  E.  K.  P. 

ANS.— Farm  Poultry,  Boston,  Mass. ;  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  Parkesburg,  Pa.  Send  to  them  for  sample 
copies,  and  then  see  the  terms  offered  for  snbsorlp- 
tlvins  to  them  In  connection  with  The  U.  N.-Y. 

The  Squash  Bug.— Is  there  a  dead  shot  for 
■’stink”  bugs  on  squash  vines?  I  have  used  Paris- 
green,  lime  and  ashes,  land  plaster.  Insect  powder, 
etc.  Anything  put  on  top  of  the  leaves  has  no 
effect  on  the  bugs  as  they  feed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  1  have  lost  one  acre  of  vines  and  am 
trying  everything  I  can  think  of  to  save  the  rest  of 
the  crop.  J.  s. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  In  a 
recent  bulletin,  pays  Us  respects  to  this  odoriferous 
pest.  The  bulletin  states  that  insecticides  have 
been  failures  as  a  rule,  and  no  smell  disagreeable 
enough  to  repel  them  has  yet  been  discovered.  Their 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


Can  a  Farmer 

make 

Money 


out  of 


Gent 


'  f  if  he  raises  only  ordinary 

I^"  •  crops. 

It  he  doubles  his  present 

Fertilizers  Free 

Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  —————— 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 


State  Your  Ois- 
trictand  nearest 
Shipping  Point. 


‘Powell’s  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^11 


CROPS 
INCREASED 
AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 


BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


Fertilizers. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

Bone  Super 
Phosphates 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

GRAIN,  GRASS, 
VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
ANO  VINES. 

In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREkl. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


5Bu^  our  ^9  Natural  Finkh  Babj  Carrlan 
complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  aale, 
I  •prtDn^,  and  one  piece  fteam  bent  handle.  Made  of  beet  mate* 
rial, flinoWflaiebed, reliable, andguaranteed  for  8  year*.  Shipped 
ODl0da7e*tTial.  PREIQUT  PAII>;no  mooer  requiiealB 
adTanoe.  T&,000  in  um.  We  are  tbe  oldeit  and  beet  known 
ooooem  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  reeponeible.  Peferenee 
\fumiBbodatanj  tixM.  Make  and  eell  nothing  but  what  we 
Hi^uaraDtee  tobe  aa represented,  aold  a^  tbe  lowest  factorr 
/prices.  WRITE  TO-DAT  for  our  Urge  FREE  iUuscraud 
catalogue  oflatest designs  andstjles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


WANTED. 

To  rent,  within  one  hour  of  New  York  City,  a  small 
house  with  grounds  attached.  Address 
CITY  MAN,  care  Of  The  Eural  New-Yorker. 


1894 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


5i3 


Wc  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— C(mtinued. 

own  odor  seems  to  bo  worse  than  any  other.  They 
may  be  che';ked  somewhat  by  destrorln);  the  ylnes 
as  soon  as  the  crop  Is  ofT.  This  destroys  the  eKKS 
and  young  then  on  the  ylnes,  and  forces  the  older 
ones  to  seek  food  elsewhere.  Nothing  that  will 
afford  them  protection  during  the  winter  should  be 
left  in  the  field.  The  field  should  be  thoroughly 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  crop  Is  off.  These  precautions 
are  recommended  for  field  culture,  but  the  same,  so 
far  as  possible,  should  be  applied  to  the  garden. 
The  plants  should  be  destroyed,  and  all  Insects  col¬ 
lected  and  killed.  In  spring,  all  bngs  foj^nd  should 
be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  clusters  of  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  slow  In  hatching,  and  a  thorough  going  oyer 
the  patch  twice  weekly  should  be  sufficient.  Thorough 
work  one  season  will  be  manifest  the  next  In  a 
smaller  crop  of  bugs  You  should  send  for  Bulletin 
94,  to  the  New  Jersey  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

raspbkrbibs  Making  Febblb  Growth.— What 
Is  wrong  with  our  Cuthbert  raspberries?  The  leaves 
curl  up.  the  new  canes  do  not  grow  more  than  half 
their  usual  height  and  the  fruit  Is  small  and  dries  up 
on  the  husoes.  There  Is  no  red  rust  on  the  leaves,  or 
spots  on  the  canes  as  with  blackcaps  affected  with 
anthracnose.  The  plants  affected  are  not  all  In  one 
place,  but  scattered  one  and  two  In  a  place  all 
through  the  field.  c.  J.  D. 

Michigan. 

ANS. -It  Is  hard  to  say,  but  It  may  be  that  the 
plants  are  suffering  from  lack  of  proper  fertility,  or 
are  getting  old  and  make  this  feeble  growth  for  lack 
of  vigor.  If  we  knew  the  age  of  the  plantation,  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  methods  of  fertilizing, 
we  might  perhaps  give  a  more  helpful  answer.  As 
It  Is,  It  Is  mostly  guesswork.  Can  any  of  oui  readers 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject? 


BEAN3  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1S92.  choice . 3  10  03  25 

Fair  to  good . 4  75  03  10 

M<-dlum.  cno'ce.  lo93 . 1 15  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 195  @  — 

Meolum  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  bO  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893,  choice . 2  50  (»2  60 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  45  01  GO 

Pea.  fore'gn,  1893.  choice  . . 1  60  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . ?  40  02  45 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  coolce . 2  65  02  75 

Fair  to  good . 2  00  ©2  50 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . ...195  02  00 

Yellow  Eye,  >893,  choice . 2  40  02  50 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  60  ©  — 

Green  peas.  893.  bols,  per  bush . 1  10  O  — 

Bags,  per  bnsh . 1  05  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  17  ©1  20 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  . .  .23  ©— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  ©— 

Western  firsts . 20  ©21 

Western,  seconds . . 17  ©18 

Western,  tnirds . 15  ©16 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extra  .  21  ©— 

Firsts . 19  ©20 

Seconds . 17  ©18 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . —  © — 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  ©— 

Tubs,  thirds . —  ©— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  ©IT 

Seconds .  14  ©15 

Thirds . 13  ©13>4 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 154®] 6 

Seconds . 134©]4 

Thirds  . 124013 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 154©— 

Tubs,  extra . 15  @154 

Firsts . 144©— 

Seconds . 1.34014 

Thirds . 124013 

Old  Western  factory,  held .  9  @104 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 84©— 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  84©  8H 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime .  8  0  84 

Full  cream,  large,  common  lo  fair .  7  ©  74 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice . 9  O  94 

Fnll  cream,  small,  white  choice .  9  0  94 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  74©  84 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  @— 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good...,—  ©- 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  &4®  54 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  34©  44 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  24©  34 

Full  skims .  14©  2 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  154®  16 

N,  Y,  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  1440  15 

Northwestern  fancy  .  14®  — 

Western  and  N’ western,  good  to  prime..  13  0  134 

Southwestern,  fair  to  good .  12  0  124 

Western  &  S’western,  Inferior,  per  case  .1  00  @2  00 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 1  25  ©2  25 

FRUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  Astraohan,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  0002  75 

Sour  Bough,  per  barrel . 1  7582  60 

Sweet  Bough,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  7  @2  25 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 2  00  02  60 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . . 1  76@2  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel .  75@1  60 

Southern,  per  crate .  50©l  OO 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  Wilson,  par  quart .  6©  12 

Small,  per  quart . .  6©  7 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  6©  9 

Small,  per  In .  4©  7 

Graces.  N  C.  and  S.  C.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  6©  8 

N.  C.  and  8.  C.  and  Del.,  per  lb .  T©  10 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  7©  9 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  Concord,  per  8-I0  basket.  50©  75 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  Champion,  per  lb .  43  6 

N  C.  and  S.  C.,  Champion,  per  8-lb  bskt..  20©  30 

N.  C.  and  8.  C..  Ives,  per  8-lb  basket .  20©  30 

Huckleberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  5©  8 

Jersey,  per  quart .  6©  9 

Jersey,  per  oox .  50©  75 

Penn.,  per  10-Ib  basket .  50©  75 

Shawangunk  Mtn  , per  box .  7531  00 

Peaches.  Md.  and  Del.,  Troth,  per  crate . 1  60«  2  50 

Jersey,  facer,  per  basket . 1  5031  75 

E'alr  to  good,  per  basket .  750)  25 

Poor,  per  basket .  30©  60 

Pears,  Ga  .  Le  Conte,  per  barrel . 2  00  a4  00 

Le  Conte,  pe'  carrier . 1  oo@l  25 

Le  Conte,  per  crate .  7.@1  00 

Md  and  Del.,  Bartle't.  per  crate .  7i©l  25 

Near-br.  Scooter,  per  barrel .  ...  1  7i@2  25 

Near-by,  common,  per  barrel . 1 60@2  00 

Near-by,  common,  per  crate .  50al00 

Near-by.  common,  per  basket .  26©  50 

Plums.  Md.  and  Del.,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart.  70  9 

Musamelrns  Norfolk,  Nutmeg,  per  barrel  ..  50  150 

Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  50 

Per  basket .  75@t  50 

N.  C..  per  barrel-crate .  60  1  00 

Md..  Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 2  50®3  50 

Per  carrier . I  5032  00 

Balt.,  per  large  crate . 1  0031  50 

Gem.,  per  basket . 1  50@2  00 

Md.,  Anne  Arnodel,  per  barrel . 1  500  2  25 

South  Jersey,  Gem,  per  bbl . 2  1 003  00 

South  Jersey.  Jenny  Lind,  per  Dbl . 2  60®3  50 

South  Jerse'',  Jenny  Lir  d.  per  box _ ...  75@l  CO 

Watermelons,  Southern,  ch  Ice,  per  100  ...26  00030  00 

Prime,  per  100 . 18  0O@34  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  lOO . . . ,10  00@16  00 


THE  AUGUST  PREMIUMS 

are  given  every  day.  We  repeat  below  tbe  premiums  that  will  be  given  for  the 
largest  club  received  each  day  for  tbe  last  three  weeks  of  the  month.  Some  of  the 
first  prizes  have  gone  to  easy  winners.  There  is  lots  of  time  yet  to  win  some  of  the 
best  prizes.  We  want  to  see  some  of  the  lady  friends  of  The  Rural  get  that 
Ladies’  Watch  ;  also  the  Ladies’  Chain. 


FRUITS -DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . 144®15 

Choice . 134  14 

Prime . 124©13 

Common .  9  @'2 

Chopped.  1893,  per  Ip .  14®  2 

Cores  and  skins,  893,  per  lo .  14®  ^4 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . U  ©17 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . '0  ®— 

Choice  .  9  0— 

Fair  to  prime .  8  ©— 

Cherries.  1893,  per  lb  . 11  ©— 

Blackberries,  D93.  per  lo . —  0  — 

Huckleberrias.  1893,  ner  lb . —  a  — 

Raspberries  evaporated.  1891 . 15  ®- 

Evaoorated.  1894 . 15  @— 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  ID . —  ©  - 

Apricots.  Cal.,  1893,  per  Ih . -  @— 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unoeeled,  1891,  per  Id . -  ©— 

Peeled,  1893.  per  lb .  —  ©— 

POTATOES 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  87 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  50@l  75 

Southern  average,  per  bbl  . 150.175 

N.  C  ,  Red.  sweets,  per  bbl  . 2  0)®2  2' 

Yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 3  26a3  CO 

Va..  ye  low  sweets,  per  barrel . 2  50©3  CO 

Va.  white  and  yams  per  barrel .  2  0003  60 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  12  0  I24 

Medium,  per  Ih .  114®  — 

Small,  perlh .  1040  11 

B’ow  8.  local,  per  lb .  13  0  — 

Western,  per  lb .  114®  12 

Southern,  per  lo .  11  0  I14 

Roosters,  per  to .  7  0  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  8  0  9 

Ducks  local,  per  pair .  60  ©  75 

Western,  per  pair .  50  0  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  0  .50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  0'  37 

Western,  per  pair  . 100  @125 

S  JUthern  and  S  western,  per  pair  .. ..  90  @1(0 

Pigeons  old,  per  pair .  30  ■«  .35 

Young,  per  pair .  20  ©  25 

FRESH  DRESSED  POUI/l'llY -ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  West  n  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  0  9 

Western,  toms  heavy .  6  0  7 

Spring  chlcuens,  Phlla.,  fancy .  18  0  — 

L.  I.,  Scalded .  —  0  — 

Wester  i  dry  picked .  12  «  1> 

Western,  scalded .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  spring,  L  1.,  perlo .  i2  @  — 

Boston,  per  lb .  12  ©  — 

Western,  per  lb  .  4  «  0 

Fowls  A  chickens,  State  and  Penn.,  prime  12  ©  — 

Dry-picked,  large .  13  0  — 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  11  0  — 

Western  pjortofalr .  10  0  104 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  12  ©  124 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  00  0  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  01  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  1  .’0 . 4  00@6  00 

CaulillDwer  Jersey,  per  obi .  —a  — 

Celery,  Mich  ,  per  dozen  roots .  ir@  20 

State,  per  dozen  roots . .  1(©  15 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots .  15©  30 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40©  60 

Cucumbers,  N.  J  &  1,.  I.,  per  basket .  10©  75 

Cucumber  pickles.  L.  I.  and  N  J.,  per  1,OU0..1  35@2  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  75al60 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 3  00J4  50 

Green  corn,  Jersey  per  100 .  .503125 

Green  peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  ©  — 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  per  bag .  1750225 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  basket . 1  7502  00 

Onions,  potato,  per  basket .  76@1  00 

Fer  barrel . 1  75«2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel . I  0001  25 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel .  1 10@1  fO 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  50a2  50 

String  beans,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bag .  -  ©  — 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box .  4001  00 

Near-by,  Jersey,  per  box .  7531  .50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier  crate .  50©  75 

Norfolk,  per  crate .  25©  75 

Ga.,  per  carrier  c’ate  . . .  2‘©  75 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®l  60 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22.221  cans  of  milk, 
202  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  769  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  th»  surplm  on  the  pl»t- 
forms  has  been  $1.75  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.17  a  can  of  40  quarts,  or  2  cents 
per  quart. 


Student’s  Camera 

This  Includes  fine  lens,  folding  tripod,  H4-pago 
illu.strated  book,  and  all  necessary  apparatus 
and  supplies  for  starting  In  photography,  Put 
up  In  leather  -  Imitation  alligator  —  sachel. 
Regular  price,  $2. 


August  1  5. 

Dollar  Camera 

This  camera  takes  pictures  24  x  24-  It  Is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  package  of  dry  plates,  and  all 
the  material  and  chemicals  necessary  to  make 
and  develop  plates.  Regular  price,  cl. 


August  I  6. 

Dollar  Camera 

Same  as  August  15.  Regular  price,  $1. 


August  1  7. 

Little  Detective  Scale 

Weighs  from  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  to  25 
pounds.  Just  the  thing  needed  in  every  family 
for  weighing  small  articles.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  1  8. 

The  Handy  Tool  Set 

A  hollow  handle,  to  which  can  be  fastened  awls, 
saws,  gimlets,  rlinmers,  chisels  or  screw-driver. 
The  handle  contains  11  convenient  tools.  It's  a 
whole  workshop  In  your  pocket.  Regular 
price,  $1.50. 


August  20. 

Genuine  Trenton  Watch 

This  Is  the  same  as  for  August  13,  but  with  a 
heavy  ore  sliver  Dueber  case,  with  a  beveled 
glass  crystal,  thereby  protecting  the  works 
from  jars  and  falls.  Regular  price,  $7. 


August  2  1  . 

Sure  Shot  Rifle 

This  Is  one  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool 
Company’s  best  rifles.  On  account  of  Its  light 
weight,  It  Is  especially  attractive  to  boys,  but 
on  account  of  compactness  and  accuracy  Is 
largely  used  by  anglers  and  tourists.  It  weighs 
3>v  pounds,  has  a  2  -Inch  barrel,  and  Is  22  Inches 
caliber.  The  action  Is  nickled.  The  barrel  and 
hammer  are  blued.  The  Stevens  rifles  have  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  the  Inside  ot  the 
barrel  of  the  Sure  Shot  Is  equal  to  the  finest 
high-cost  rifles.  Regular  price,  $10. 


!  Ladies’  Watch 

This  Is  a  genuine  Swiss  nickel  watch,  six  size, 
and  guaranteed  to  keep  first-class  time.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  $7. 

August  23. 

Ladies’  Chain  &  Drum  Locket 

This  chain  is  made  of  solid  rolled  gold  plate, 
and  the  charm,  a  handsome  drum.  Is  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  trlmmod  with  solid  rolled  gold 
I  wire.  Regular  price,  $4. 


AuHUst  24 

A  Fine  Silk  Umbrella 

This  umbrella  Is  made  of  Union  silk  with  Para¬ 
gon  frame,  natural  wood  handles,  and  case  and 
tassel  of  same  material  as  the  roof.  Regular 
price,  $2.50. 


August  25. 

A  Fine  Cloth  Umbrella 

This  cloth  umbrella  has  a  soft,  silky  finish  of 
fast  dye,  and  will  roll  up  like  a  tine  silk  um¬ 
brella.  It  has  a  natural  wood  handle  with 
metal  band.  Regular  price,  $1.50. 


I  August  27. 

I  Rival  Fountain  Pen 

This  Is  one  of  the  best  fountain  pons  made. 
Hard  rubber  holder  and  gold  pen.  Regular 
price,  $3. 


August  28. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Regular  price,  $3. 


Auuust  29. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Regular  price,  $3. 


I  August  30 

i  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Chain 

This  Is  a  fine  rolled  plated  gold  trace  chain, 
guaranteed  to  wear  H  VO  years.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  3  I . 

Elgin  Watch 

Watch  No  12.  Gentlemen’s  Elgin  watch,  con¬ 
taining  seven  Jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  all  the  latest  Improvements.  The 
case  Is  solid  nickel  silver,  open  face,  and  the 
crystal  Is  made  of  plate  glass  so  as  to  with¬ 
stand  any  strain.  Regular  price,  $10. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nhw-Yobkbr  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


FALUSB,  BIVEKBUBO  A  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Keade  Street)  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Plums 
of  all  kinds:  also  Peaches,  Pears  and  Apples, 
Corn,  Peas,  Potatoes,  etc.  No  use  for  coor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 

J.  H.  TIBNKEN. 

32  Little  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

hkadqxja.k.'X’kk.s  moit 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

xCeceive  «nd  Bell,  in  car  Toad  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  OreSard,  Garden^ 
Sairy,  Hennery  ahd~Farm. 

Market  Reports,  .Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Uberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CtT^lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


A  I  p  p  BULL  CALF,  dropped  April,  1894, 
.  w,  U.  U.  Sire  Nancy’s  Stoke  Pogls  25031,  pure 
St.  Lambert;  a  bull  of  sloollar  breeding  sold  at  auc- 
tlon  for  $1,700;  calf’s  dam  one  of  our  best  cows  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogls  14499  pure  St.  Lambert,  son  of 
Maggie  Sheldon  23583  21  lbs  5  ozs  of  Biuier  In  7 
days.  It  Is  a  large,  handsome,  extra  good.  fa»n  calf. 
Price  reasonable.  E.  L  CLARKSON,  Tlvoil,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QAI  F  “  ^00  •ibsl’ela  CRIMSON  clover  Seed, 
run  OALb.  This  seed  was  grown  by  me,  and  is 
guaranteed  free  from  turnip  and  wild  mustard. 

$4  00  oer  bushel;  cash  with  order. 
CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL,  Cheswold,  Kent  Co.,  De'. 


UUMUTpIl — situation  as  a  foreman  on  a 
•1  HIi  I  U  gentlemans’  fa-m  to  take  charge 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  Thoroughly  experienced,  and 
has  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  all  contaglou.s 
diseases.  MiCHAEL  MeiKATU. 

West  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FAITAIFl?  WA\TFn  raised  300 

1  AlliULll  W  1 LV  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre, 
to  work  a  hundred-acre  farm  on  shares. 

JOHN  V.  L.  PIBRSON,"Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rukal 
New-Yorkkb.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  When  more  than  one  paper 
of  this  list  is  required,  subtract  51  from  the  combination  price  and  the  remainder 
will  be  our  price  for  the  extra  paper.  At  least  one  subscription  for  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World. 

This  is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  In  New 
York.  Gives  In  full  the  news  from  all  over  the 
world  every  week.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  ad  vocate  of  South¬ 
ern  iLterests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price.  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  $1.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  Jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.10 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacific 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report, 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price.  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.70. 

The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  .lournal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  In  the  world.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove-Flttlng  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
up-to-date.  A  Pret  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  K.  N.-Y.,  $1.30. 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  Journal  published 
In  the  East.  E.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
E  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  K.  N.-Y.,  $1,35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  lull  of  good  things  for 
tbe  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price. 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  tbe  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  bis  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “good  reading  •’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,000  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  rows  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-ofilce  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  11 


5i  4^ 


WOULD  A  DEBT  PAY  HERE? 

SHALI.  HE  SHOULDER  A  MORTGAGE  ? 

The  following:  question  was  received 
last  spring',  and  the  answers  also  pre¬ 
pared  at  that  time.  Owing  to  lack  of 
space,  we  were  unable  to  print  it  before. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  times  have 
changed  in  a  comparatively  new  State 
and  how  recent  developments  in  finan¬ 
cial  matters  have  made  a  great  difference 
in  debt  and  mortgage  : 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  farm  four  miles  from  a 
railroad  town  of  about  5,000  Inhsbttaots.  It  ban  all 
necessary  outbuildlnKs,  ditches,  fences  and  head 
gates,  and  a  four-room  brick  house.  Forty  acres  ate 
In  Alfalfa,  and  there  are  a  small  orchard  and  some 
small  fruits.  The  terms  are  t500  cash  and  two  equal 
payments  of  $850,  payable  In  one  and  two  years  at 
eight  per  cent  Interest,  the  purchaser  to  assume  a 
mortgage  of  $1,800,  payable  In  1898,  with  Interest 
at  10  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually.  Would 
It  be  better  to  take  this,  or  use  the  $500  on  a  home¬ 
stead  claim  of  100  acres?  In  the  latter  case,  of 
course,  there  are  no  Improvements  of  any  kind.  I 
have  the  $500  to  make  the  payment  on  the  drst  place, 
and  then  can  borrow  enough  to  get  the  stock  to  work 
It.  On  the  other  hand  the  $500  would  almost  get  the 
stock  and  water  for  tO  acres  of  the  homestead  claim. 

Pueblo,  Colo.  C.  B.  E. 

Difference  of  One  Year. 

I  have  counseled  with  a  friend,  and 
together  we  reply  as  follows  :  One  year 
ago  we  would  have  said,  “Yes,  buy  the 
land — assume  the  debt.”  Now  we  dare 
not  say  so.  Times  are  too  uncertain. 
Under  the  present  gold  standard,  while 
it  takes  almost  three  bushels  of  wheat  in 
Colorado  to  buy  a  dollar,  we  advise 
against  running  the  risk.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  water  is  abundant  and 
easily  accessible.  Let  the  inquirer  go 
slow  for  at  least  one  year  more.  We 
have  seen  too  many  men  pinched  by  debt 
and  going  to  the  wall  to  advise  another 
man  to  venture.  Go  slow  !  w.  c.  t. 

Greeley,  Colo. 

It'S  a  Good  Bargain. 

From  the  statements  given,  I  would 
advise  the  purchase  of  the  farm  at  $2,500, 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  cost  him 
about  that  much  to  put  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  homestead  claim  that  are 
now  on  the  farm.  The  40  acres  of  Alfalfa 
on  the  farm,  if  it  has  been  seeded  for  a 
few  years,  is  quite  an  item,  whereas  the 
first  year  on  the  claim  would  bring  in 
but  a  small  amount  of  cash  at  best.  With¬ 
out  knowing  how  many  acres  the  farm 
contains,  or  whether  the  price  includes 
water  for  the  land,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
advise.  c.  k.  mason. 

Greeley,  Col. 

Better  Take  the  Raw  Land. 

There  are  some  few  facts  about  the 
question  that  should  have  been  stated  by 
C.  B.  E.,  so  that  we  could  have  better 
understood  the  whole  situation — the 
number  of  acres  in  the  tract  he  wishes  to 
purchase,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  soil,  and  whether  the  homestead  is 
equally  as  well  situated  for  markets,  has 
equally  as  good  soil,  with  as  good  and 
even  a  surface  for  irrigation,  and  if  the 
water  right  when  acquired  for  the  home¬ 
stead  would  be  of  as  permanent  a  char¬ 
acter.  The  water  question  for  irriga¬ 
tion  is  the  all  important  question  in 
Colorado  Land  has  no  value  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  without  it  has  a  good 
and  permanent  water  supply.  But  speak¬ 
ing  in  general  terms,  and  on  general 
principles,  which  would  be  a  safe  guide 
in  all  business  transactions  at  the  present 
time,  I  would  say  to  C.  B.  E.,  don’t  buy 
the  farm,  but  instead  of  buying  it,  use 
your  $500  in  making  improvements  on 
your  homestead.  In  buying  as  contem¬ 
plated,  your  $500  counts  for  very  little  as 
a  payment  on  the  property,  as  you  have 
to  go  in  debt  this  amount  to  get  stock, 
seed,  etc.,  to  work  the  farm,  so  you  are 
virtually  going  in  debt  for  the  whole 
value  of  the  farm. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  fascination  about 
starting  out  in  any  business  with  a  good 
home  and  all  the  adjuncts  that  go  to 
make  home  comfortable.  These  sur¬ 
roundings  are  all  very  nice  and  well  to 
have,  and  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  a 
desire  to  acquire  these  things  at  the 
start,  leads  us  to  incur  an  indebtedness 
that  in  after  years  becomes  a  burden 
greater  than  we  can  bear.  Better  go  on 


your  homestead,  and  if  you  have  not  the 
money  to  spare  to  build  yourself  a 
house,  make  a  dugout.  It  will  cost  very 
little  besides  your  own  labor,  and  though 
it  is  not  so  grand  as  the  brick  house  in 
appearance,  it  will  be  fully  as  comfort¬ 
able,  and  far  grander  in  satisfaction, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  your  own  and  no 
debt  hanging  over  your  head,  the 
thoughts  of  which  would  destroy  all  the 
pleasure  one  could  derive  from  the  bet¬ 
ter  home.  If  in  the  dugout  “  love  reigns 
supreme,”  the  hours  will  pass  as  quickly 
and  as  pleasantly,  and  time  will  bring 
to  you  its  reward. 

The  stringency  in  money  matters  has 
assumed  such  an  acute  form  in  this  State 
that  there  is  no  basis  from  which  to  cal¬ 
culate  what  will  be  the  future  of  farm 
operations,  as  to  profits.  1  don’t  think 
that  a  gold  basis  has  been  reached  yet  in 
farm  products.  We  have  thought  for  a 
long  time  that  bed-rock  had  been 
reached,  only  to  awake  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  not  calculated  aright.  If  C.  B. 
E.  will  infuse  into  his  business  on  his 
homestead  the  same  amount  of  energy 
and  push  that  he  certainly  would  have 
to  do  to  succeed  in  paying  the  debt  he 
must  make  and  assume,  and  use  the 
same  amount  of  economy  that  he  will  be 
required  to  use^  he  will  have  a  full  better 
home  at  the  end  of  five  years  than  he 
would  have  if  he  bought  the  old  farm  ; 
all  this  time  he  will  be  freed  from  the 
care  and  worry  of  this  load  of  debt. 
Silver  has  been  stricken  down  as  a  money 
metal,  and  in  the  wake  of  its  receding 
shadows  are  trailed  the  profits  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  industries  of  the  whole  world 
at  the  present  time,  with  very  little  hope 
for  any  change  for  the  better  until  it 
shall  be  restored  to  its  old-time  place. 
C.  B.  E.  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  effect 
of  this  condition  of  things  in  connection 
with  his  farm  operations.  The  general 
tendency  of  prices  is  downward,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  signs  in  the  future  that 
indicate  a  change  for  the  better. 

Loveland,  Colo.  p.  d.  g. 

Some  Points  to  Consider. 

I  consider  the  farm  a  bargain.  The  im¬ 
provements  with  water-right  are  worth 
the  price  asked  for  the  farm.  There  is 
a  good  living  in  40  acres  of  Alfalfa  in 
most  parts  of  Colorado.  He  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  first  two  notes  if  he  have 
fair  seasons  ;  he  will  then  have  two  years 
start  on  the  mortgage,  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  kind  Providence,  should  be  able 
to  handle  it.  This  is  assuming,  of  course, 
that  he  prospers  fairly  well  and  suffers 
from  no  unforeseen  causes. 

If  he  buy  the  farm,  the  chances  and 
responsibilities  will  be  greater  than  in 
taking  a  homestead.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  could  get  along  without  many  con¬ 
veniences  found  on  the  farm  until  he 
could  well  afford  them.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  will  have  to  take  second- 
choice  land  under  a  new  ditch  which  may 
furnish  water  or  may  not.  These  new 
ditches,  where  all  the  water  is  already 
appropriated,  are  almost  as  uncertain  as 
our  rainfall.  The  market  may  be  more 
remote,  and  there  are  many  things  for 
him  to  consider  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
Much  depends  upon  himself.  Can  he 
see  his  way  out  by  making  an  estimate 
on  the  crops  he  intends  to  raise  ?  They 
must  not  be  estimated  toi  high,  for  there 
will  be  some  partial  failures  at  best.  Re¬ 
member,  it  is  easier  to  farm  on  paper 
than  in  the  field.  Is  the  water  supply  to 
be  depended  upon  ?  Is  the  soil  up  to 
the  average  in  fertility  ?  If  the  answer 
is  yes,  and  he  thinks  his  zeal  and  energy 
can  stand  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  he 
should  buy  the  farm.  w.  s.  s. 

Hoehne,  Col. 


MEDICINE’S  VICTORY. 

EVEN  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA  SUCCUMBS  TO 
ITS  INFLUENCE. 

The  Wonderful  Recovery  of  a  Man  Who 
Was  Supposed  to  be  Incurable— In¬ 
terviewed  by  a  Reporter. 

(From  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium.) 

“  For  nearly  two  years  I  suffered  from 
locomotor  ataxia.  I  tried  numerous  phy¬ 
sicians  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  grow¬ 
ing  worse  all  the  time,  until  I  was  as 
badly  off  as  human  mortal  could  be, 
almost,  and  then  I  learned  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I 
bought  four  boxes  determined  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial ;  stopped  taking  all 
other  medicines  and  liniments,  and  here 
I  am  to-day,  as  well,  and  almost  as  strong 
as  ever.  Pink  Pills  gave  me  the  relief 
I  sought,  and  with  much  pleasure  will  I 
recommend  them  to  others  who  suffered 
as  I  have.” 


That’s  the  story  T.  D.  McCarthy,  of 
No.  89  Varick  Street,  told  to  a  Palladium 
reporter  recently. 

Everybody  in  the  Fifth  Ward  knows 
“  Tim  ”  McCarthy,  and  those  who  had 
seen  him  in  his  sickness,  and  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  full  health,  regard  his  cure  as 
something  little  short  of  miraculous. 

“Tell  me  of  your  sickness,”  said  the 
reporter. 

“There  isn’t  much  to  tell,”  said  Tim. 
“  I  am  24  years  old,  unmarried,  and 
when  at  home  live  with  my  parents  in 
Varick  Street.  In  October,  1892,  I  was 
working  at  my  trade,  that  of  a  machin¬ 
ist,  in  the  Eames  Vacuum  Break  Works, 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  I  had  been  sick 
for  several  weeks  before  I  gave  up  and 
quit  work.  A  tired  feeling  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  me,  and  rest  as 
long  and  as  well  as  I  might  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  it.  I  took  tonics  and  other 
medicines  prescribed  by  the  physicians 
there  but  kept  getting  worse  all  the 
time.  Finally,  I  became  so  bad  that  I 
could  only  walk  a  short  distance,  and 
that  with  the  greatest  exertion.  My 
limbs  seemed  to  me  like  so  much  lead, 
and  there  was  a  hitch  in  my  walk.  While 
walking  I  couldn’t  think  of  anything, 
not  even  the  name  of  an  acquaintance 
whom  I  might  happen  to  meet  in  the 
street.  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Watertown,  was 
my  physician,  and  he  it  was  who  in¬ 
formed  me  that- 1  suffered  from  locomo- 
tcr  ataxia,  and  advised  me  to  go  to  my 
home.  In  the  Spring  of  1892  I  came  to 
my  father’s  home  in  Oswego.  I  had 
about  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being 
anything  but  a  helpless  invalid.  I  couldn’t 
sleep  at  night,  and  the  physicians  who 
attended  dosed  me  with  morphine  and 
other  opiates.  Every  day  I  tried  to 
walk,  and  every  day  I  appeared  to  be 
less  able  than  the  day  before.  I  was 
about  the  worst  looking  wreck  of  a 
young  man  that  you  could  imagine.  It 
was  in  June,  1893.  that  I  began  taking 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 
I  hadn’t  used  the  first  box  when  I  began 
to  feel  beneficial  effects.  My  limbs  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  stronger  and  better  able  to 
sustain  me.  Gradually  this  feeling  in¬ 
creased  until  finally  I  was  able  to  lay 
aside  my  crutch  and  cane.  Now  I  can 
walk  or  run  as  well  as  ever.  I  have  for 
sometime  past  engaged  myself  in  light 
work.  I  can’t  say  too  much  for  the  Pink 
Pills.  I  hope  every  sufferer  will  try 
them.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo¬ 
ple  are  not  a  patent  medicine  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually 
understood,  but  are  a  scientific  prepara¬ 
tion  successfully  used  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  for  many  years  before  being  offered 
to  the  public  generally.  They  contain 
in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness 
to  the  blood,  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific 
for  such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia, 
partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciat¬ 
ica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effects  of  the  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  that  tired  feeling  resulting 
from  nervous  prostration ;  all  diseases 
resulting  from  vitiated  humors  in  the 
blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipe 
las,  etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for 
trouble  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  sup¬ 
pressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  or  sal¬ 
low  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radi¬ 
cal  cure  in  all  cases  arisiag  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  what¬ 
ever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  only  in 
boxes  bearing  the  firm’s  trademark  and 
wrapper,  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50,  and  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by 
the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  any  dealer 
who  offers  substitutes  in  this  form  is 
trying  to  defraud  you. — Adv. 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS.  ETC. 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 


Husmann . $1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Ballej.  90  pp. ; 

111 . 75 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

pp.;  111.  Paper . 40 

Fruit  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 

2.0  pp .  1.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape.  Scribner. 

Paper,  50  cents;  cloth . 75 

Grape  Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  211pp.;  111..  .75 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  283  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black  400  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of.  .lenkins.  80  pp.;  111. 

Paper  . SO 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  143  pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  325  pp.;  Ill .  U.M) 

Sjjraylng  Croi)8.  Weed.  Paper . 25 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . .50 

Cabbages,  Gregory.  25  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee  .30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . .30 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  102 

pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  11(5  pp . 40 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  ,350  pp.;  111..  2.00 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Uawson.  210 

pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  2(50 

pp.;  Ill .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1..50 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . .30 

Onions,  Howto  Grow.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  E.  8.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts. ;  cloth . 75 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  .loseph . 25 

Squashes.  Gregory . ;30 

FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp.;  price  $2; 

our  special  price .  1.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Ballev .  1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  22(5  j)p.;  Ill .  1..50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2.00 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp.;  plates .  2. .50 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

Chrysanthemums.  Hurbrldge .  1.50 

Chr j  santhemum  Culture  for  America.  Morton. 

I'ifipp.;  111.  Paper,  (50  cts. ;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.  400  pi).;  111.  2.00 

How  to  Plant  I,  Place.  Long . 70 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  21(5  pp.;  Ill .  1. 00 

Pr' ctlcal  Floriculture.  Henderson,  3‘20  pp.;  111.  1..50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  1.25 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

Eng . .50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . .36 

AgrlcuRire.  Storer.  2  vols .  5.00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  Warrington .  1.00 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  1..50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Wailng .  1.60 

How  Crops  Feed,  .lohnson.  400  pp.;  Ill .  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  375  pp .  2.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and  Crozler..  2.50 
Irrigation  tor  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp .  1.75 

Manures,  Methods  of  Making.  Bommer . 25 

Manures —How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper . 50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Our  Farming.  Terry .  2.00 

Silos  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . ’25 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

A  B  C  of  Cheesemaking . 25 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts. 

Cloth .  .50 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint.  460  pp..  2.00 
Milk;  Making  and  Marketmg.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . 20 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . 50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright.  230  pp.;  111..  2.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Many  Authors . 20 

Shepherds’  Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Sheep  Farming.  (Profit  in  Sheep.) . 25 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.76 

The  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  $1.50. 

Our  special  price . 75 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed  .  1.25 


ZWlf  you  want  any  book  or  books  not  In  this  list, 
ask  us  for  quotations.  Address 
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Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


FOR  60  DAYS  ONLY. 

FREE  EXAMINATION. 

Box  of  Ci^rars  and  Watch  for  §2.50. 
100,000  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  ond  send  It  to  us  with  your  name  and  address,  (no 
money  required  In  advance)  and  we  will  send  you  by  express, 
same  day  as  we  receive  your  order,  one  box  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  lOc  UlKurs,  and  in  the  same  package  a  genuine 
Solid  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  stem  winder  and  setter,  enamel 
dial,  oil  tempered,  unbreakable  main  spring,  finely  finished  train, 
jeweled  balance,  dust  proof,  finely  polished  case ;  a  splendid 
timekeeper  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years,  a  guarantee  with 
every  watch.  We  will  also  send  in  same  package  a  beautiful 
Oold  Plated  Chain  and  Charm  to  go  with  the  watch.  You 
examine  the  goods  at  the  express  office  and,  If  satisfactory,  pay 
the  express  agent  82.50  and  express  charges,  and  the  box  of 
cigars,  and  watch,  chain  and  charm  are  yours.  As  this  offer  Is 
made  solely  to  introduce  our  famous  10c  cigar,  and  to  protect 
ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  in  large 
quantities,  we  will  nut  sell  more  than  three  boxes  and 
three  watches  to  any  one  person.  Write  to-day.  Addri|pi, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

fobkftjIjS  of  facts. 

Those  Duck  Questions. — I  canaot  give 
the  exact  cost  of  raising  a  duck  to  10 
weeks,  because  we  keep  a  large  flock  of 
'hens,  raise  a  good  many  chicks,  and  do 
not  keep  a  separate  account.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  estimate,  it  will  average  about 
eight  cents.  I  consider  the  Pekin  the  best. 
I  have  had  15,  and  100  old  ducks  in  a  flock, 
and  each  gave  the  same  result.  When  in 
brooders,  the  smaller  the  flock  the  bet¬ 
ter.  In  a  brooder  7x11,  I  never  put  more 
than  100,  and  then  only  when  I  am  forced 
to  do  so.  On  the  coast,  for  green  food 
we  use  creek  grass  ;  in  midwinter,  when 
everything  is  frozen,  clover  hay.  Keep¬ 
ing  ducks  for  eggs  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  advertising  to  sell  many,  the  cost  of 
which  eats  up  nearly  all  of  the  profits. 

A.  ,1  HALLOCK. 

Tuberculin  in  Michigan. — I  have 
never  had  a  case  of  tuberculosis  to  exam¬ 
ine  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  in  fact, 
I  never  had  a  case  mentioned.  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  or  the  test  for  it, 
consequently  my  opinion  would  be  value¬ 
less.  M.  L.  SWEET. 

Beauty  vs.  Butter. — The  London  Live 
Stock  Journal  has  this  to  say  about 
English  dairy  cattle  :  “  British  cattle 

breeders  are  so  captivated  by  symmetry 
of  -form  that  they  have  done  compara¬ 
tively  little  in  developing  special  milk  or 
butter  breeds.  There  is,  indeed,  only 
one — the  Ayrshire— and  in  it  the  wedge 
shape,  so  suitable  for  milk,  offends  ideas 
of  beauty.  For  the  rest,  we  have  to  go 
to  Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  our  special 
dairy  breeds,  which  have  been  developed 
as  the  result  of  at  least  100  years’  sys¬ 
tematic  breeding  for  this  particular  qual¬ 
ity.”  In  other  words,  English  dairymen 
have  not  learned  that  the  old  adage 

Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,”  is 
true  of  cows  as  well  as  men. 

Sheep  and  Roots. — The  question  of 
growing  both  roots  and  ensilage  for 
sheep,  has  received  our  attention  for 
several  years.  The  question  we  started 
to  investigate  was  as  to  whether  ensilage 
was  as  good  for  ewes  that  were  being 
forced  to  produce  early  lambs,  as  first- 
class  roots  (mangels).  In  some  trials,  the 
ensilage- fed  ewes  have  produced  equally 
as  good,  if  not  better,  lambs  than  those 
fed  on  roots.  As  far  as  our  experiments 
in  feeding  ensilage  and  roots  have  gone, 
the  difference  is  not  very  great  between 
the  two.  We  believe  it  best  to  feed  roots 
soon  after  the  ewes  lamb,  and  none  be¬ 
fore  that  time.  By  so  doing,  the  ewes 
are  not  troubled  with  a  superabundance 
of  milk  before  lambing  as  they  would  be 
were  they  fed  succulent  food.  If  the 
above  question  refers  wholly  to  winter 
or  hothouse  lambs,  I  would  say  emphatic¬ 
ally  to  feed  with  ensilage  or  roots  only 
after  the  lamb  is  born,  and  then  crowd 
the  ewe  to  her  utmost  capacity.  For 
this  purpose,  we  use  great  care  in  select¬ 
ing  ewes  having  a  strong  constitution. 

We  have  found  very  few  objections  to 
feeding  ensilage  to  sheep  ;  probably  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  have  experienced 
is  the  tendency  of  the  sheep  to  scour 
unless  the  ensilage  is  judiciously  fed.  Of 
the  roots  raised  on  the  University  Farm, 
I  much  prefer  the  mangels  for  sheep. 
We  have  not  fed  sugar  beets  to  any  great 
extent,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  profitable  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that 
we  cannot  grow  as  large  quantities  of 
sugar  beets  per  acre  as  we  can  of 
mangels.  Then,  too,  the  expense  of  har¬ 
vesting  the  sugar  beets  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  harvesting  mangels.  The 
feeding  value  of  the  sugar  beets  is  not 
enough  greater  than  that  of  the  mangels 
to  counter-balance  the  smaller  yield  and 
increased  expense  of  harvesting. 

Cornell  University,  geo.  c.  watson. 

A  Heifer’s  Udder — My  heifer  will  be 
two  years  old  in  October,  and  is  due  to 
calve  December  5.  Her  udder  seems  to  be 
very  full  of  milk,  and  has  the  appearance 


of  that  of  a  cow  that  is  giving  milk 
and  has  gone  over-night  without  being 
milked  ;  it  has  that  hard,  stretched  look 
and  feeling — not  the  soft,  velvety  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cow  springing  bag.  I  handle 
her  udder  and  try  to  milk  her  and  lately 
I  have  been  able  to  get  some  milk  from 
her,  but  have  never  tried  to  get  any 
quantity  as  I  was  told  that  it  would  ruin 
her.  The  heifer’s  dam  was  a  big  milker 
(22  quarts)  about  half  Jersey;  the  heifer’s 
sire  is  an  imported  pedigreed  Jersey,  and 
a  prize  winner.  Shall  I  milk  her  or  not  ? 
Is  there  any  danger  of  ill  effects  arising 
from  there  being  too  much  milk  in  her 
bag?  She  gets  nothing  to  eat  except 
the  grass  in  the  pasture.  G.  R. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ans. — Heifers  are  usually  much  longer 
springing  than  cows,  being  from  two  to 
four  months.  But  in  this  case,  if  the 
udder  is  as  full  as  you  describe,  there  is 
either  some  inflammation  or  disease  of 
the  udder,  or  the  heifer  is  due  to  calve 
much  earlier  than  you  expect.  With 
heifers,  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  any 
occasion  to  milk  them  before  calving.  I 
never  knew  of  a  case.  Even  with  cows, 
it  is  only  occasionally  necessary  in  the 
case  of  exceptionally  heavy  milkers  on 
full  feed.  I  certainly  would  advise  you 
not  to  milk  your  heifer  before  calving. 
Neither  should  the  udder  be  handled  and 
stripped  too  much  during  pregnancy.  If 
the  udder  continues  unduly  hard,  rub 
once  or  twice  daily  with  camphorated 
spirit ;  or  if  this  fail  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
duration,  rub  once  daily  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine.  Her  calf,  if  a  heifer,  should  be  a 
desirable  one  to  raise,  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Sugar  Beets  and  Sheep. — Calculi  of 
various  kinds  are  the  almost  invariable 
cause  of  urinary  disorders  in  sheep.  I 
have  read  numerous  chapters  on  the 
subject.  Lith  has  an  able  essay  on  this 
subject  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England  for  1867. 
Stevens,  of  England,  in  the  Veterinarian, 
Vol.  XIII.,  goes  exhaustively  into  the 
subject,  but  as  Henry  Steel,  F.  R  C.  V. 
S.,  F.  Z  S.,  A.  V,  D.  is  possibly  the  best 
known,  I  quote  from  his  work.  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Sheep,  page  177:  “Calculi 
in  the  urethra  give  rise  to  severe  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  passage  of  urine  very  fre¬ 
quently  with  fatal  results.  Upon  exam¬ 
ination  (postmortem),  deposits  of  gravel, 
calculi  or  other  materials  from  the  urine 
are  found  in  all  the  passages ;  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder  are  inflamed,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra  ulcerated,  the 
bladder  may  be  ruptured  from  over-dis¬ 
tension.  This  disorder  has  been  noticed 
especially  in  certain  districts,  as  in  the 
Cotswolds,  says  Gamgee ;  but  we  may 
add  is  dependent  on  dieting  rather  than 
locality.  Thus  it  occurs  in  animals  high 
fed  on  saccharine  roots  rich  in  phos¬ 
phates,  especially  mangels.”  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  well-known  sheep  breeders 
as  George  Ingersol,  G.H.  Davison,  C.  Hills 
&  Sons,  and  many  others,  also  proves 
that  it  is  unwise  to  feed  sugar  beets  to 
rams  or  wethers  in  large  quantities. 

OAKLEIQH  THORNE. 

Bad  Results  From  Dishorning. — I 
have  a  cow  that  was  dishorned  January 
1,  1893.  Her  head  all  healed  up,  and  did 
nicely.  Late  last  fall,  one  of  the  stubs 
commenced  to  discharge  from  the  center, 
and  has  done  so  ever  since.  She  has 
done  well  until  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ? 

South  Dansville,  N.  Y.  j.  l.  f. 

Ans. — An  abscess  has  evidently  formed 
in  the  frontal  sinus,  as  a  result  of  the 
dishorning.  Enlarge  the  opening  in  the 
center  or  core  of  the  horn,  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  be  freely  syringed  out.  Then  wash 
out  daily,  first  with  tepid  water,  and 
finally  with  a  solution  of  one  dram  each 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid  in 
one  quart  of  water.  Turning  the  head 
to  one  side,  will  facilitate  the  washing 
out  of  the  pus.  F.  L.  K. 

Killing  Gophers. — A  California  paper 
thus  details  the  methods  of  a  well-known 
farmer;  “  He  wraps  a  small  clod  of  heavy 


earth  in  cotton  batting.  He  then  satu-  | 
rates  it  with  turpentine  and  brimstone 
or  sulphur,  places  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  and  is  absolutely  sure  of  its  work. 
He  touches  a  match  to  it,  rolls  it  down 
with  a  stick  while  burning  and  closes  up 
the  mouth  of  the  hole.  The  brimstone 
soon  does  its  work.  The  gopher  finds 
himself  a  prisoner  in  sulphur  fumes, 
which  he  cannot  stand  many  seconds. 
The  gas  finds  its  way  into  every  section 
of  the  hole,  the  turpentine  continuing  to 
burn  until  it  is  all  consumed.” 

Dock  Sweepings  for  Hogs. — Would 
flour  sweepings  from  one  of  the  docks  in 
the  city,  make  good  pig  feed  ?  It  is 
quite  clean,  there  being  only  a  few 
slivers  off  the  dock  in  it.  It  costs  75 
cents  per  100  pounds.  A.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes.  These  flour  sweepings 
will  make  good  hog  feed.  We  would 
sift  them  carefully  to  keep  out  all  the 
sharp  splinters,  and  cook  or  steam  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  They  would  be  excellent 
to  cook  with  turnips,  potatoes  or  clover 
hay. 

A  PoLAND-CniNA’s  EARS. — It  takes  a 
stranger  to  see  good  points  in  stock  or 
methods  that  are  not  apparent  to  a  native. 
Richard  Gibson,  cf  Canada,  recently  saw 
a  Western  herd  of  cattle.  He  says  in  the 
Farmer’s  Advocate  : 

“  In  addition  to  the  steers,  there  is  an¬ 
other  element  of  profit  in  connection 
with  the  feeding  thereof,  and  that  is  the 
Poland-China,  as  a  scavenger,  a  perfect 
success ;  as  a  utilizer  of  waste,  he  stands 
without  a  rival ;  but  as  a  first-class  bacon 
hog,  I  am  afraid  the  claims  of  his  par¬ 
tisans  are  overdrawn  ;  neither  his  con¬ 
formation  nor  the  food  he  so  evidently 
enjoys,  seems  to  me  conducive  to  the 
manufacture  of  that  choice  side  meat 
styled  breakfast  bacon.  I  was  much 
amused  watching  them.  They  evidently 
understood  when  to  expect  a  ration,  and 
I  never  knew  until  I  saw  them  following 
steers  why  they  flopped  their  ears.  It  is 
to  protect  their  eyes.  What  cute  crea¬ 
tures.  Here  I’ve  been  saying  to  breeders 
for  years  :  ‘  You’ve  got  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  hog  in  the  Poland-China  for  your 
purpose  of  converting  corn  into  pork ; 
but  there  is  something  wanting ;  they 
lack  finish  ;  if  you  could  only  breed  them 
with  prick  ears,  what  an  improvement  it 
would  be.’  But  the  Poland-China  knows 
his  business,  and  evidently  refuses  to  be 
improved  that  way.  Wise  hog  !” 

Hogs  and  Alfalfa. — Mr.  R.  E.  Van 
Huss,  of  Finney  County,  Kansas,  has  this 
to  say  about  Kansas  pork  making  :  “  I 
came  here  seven  years  ago,  bringing 
with  me,  among  other  things,  three  small 
pigs.  I  sold  two  of  these  and  kept  the 
other.  The  first  pig  I  ever  sold  of  my 
own  raising  here,  I  traded  for  one  bushel 
of  Alfalfa  seed,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
valued  at  $7  per  bushel,  hogs  being  about 
the  same  price  per  100  pounds.  I  sowed 
the  Alfalfa  seed  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1889  I  fenced  one 
acre  hog  tight  and  turned  in  10  head  of 
hogs.  They  did  very  well  on  this  one 
acre.  The  next  year  I  pastured  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  hogs  on  this  one  acre. 
The  result,  as  you  readily  can  see, 
was  that  the  hogs  did  not  have  very 
good  grazing  that  season.  The  next 
spring  (1891)  I  increased  my  pasture  to 
five  acres  and  turned  in  60  hogs,  big  and 
little.  I  also  pastured  my  work  horses 
and  milch  cows  on  the  same  piece  of 
Alfalfa,  and  the  result  was  as  before — 
rather  close  picking.  The  spring  of  1892 
I  increased  the  Alfalfa  pasture  to  20 
acres.  I  have  been  out  of  luck  since 
that  time  in  not  having  hogs  enough  to 
eat  it  off.  During  the  past  season — a 
very  dry  one — I  pastured  60  hogs,  15 
horses  and  three  milch  cows.  The 
horses  and  cows  were  on  the  pasture 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  season.  I  al¬ 
so  mowed  the  pasture  twice  during  the 
season  for  hay.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  hogs  will  do  better  on  Alfalfa  when 
it  is  nearly  ready  for  making  hay.  The 
very  young  plants  seem  too  washy. 
Hogs,  however,  seem  to  eat  it  with  more 
avidity  when  young  and  tender.” 


Tkeat  PKOiiCTLY— Champs,  Diabkhka,  Asiatic 
Cholera,  and  all  Bowel  Affections,  with  Dr.  Jayne’s 
Carminative  Balsam,  and  you  will  obtain  speedy 
relief,  and  promote  a  certain  cure.— Adu. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  &  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tuberculin  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L,,  has  ISdauRh- 
lers  tested.  averaKluK  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  amonK  them  Ida  Marlxold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  PorIs  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  bad  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  (Inly  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  loss  than  $200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonh  and  ctnbquai.bd  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Sqnlre  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comns,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABHR  WILLETTS, 

The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I„  N,  Y 


Aberdeen-Ane^us  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINK.  Shlnrock,  Krie  Co.,  O. 


CAIiVES. 

Grandsons  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

From  dams  of  Individual  excellence,  calves,  one  to 
six  months  old.  $‘25  each,  crated  and  registered. 
KOBT.  F,  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HiG:h-Cla88  8hrop8hire8 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21^0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

QBO.  E.  Bbbok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Hampshire -Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  In  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  lambs;  also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pas 


Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKBNBUUGU,  JK.,  Prop. 

For  sale.  Registered  Dorset- Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  up  flocks. 


PKKIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
a  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone  cut  In 
„  .  MANN’.S  HD.NK  CUTTER. 

Price  $111,181  and  upward  Warranted.  Catalog 
free  if  this  paper  is  named 

r.W.MANNCO.,  Milford,  Maes. 


THE  PHI2E 


on  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  was 
awarded  Webster  &  Hannnm. 
Get  circular. 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


SIIOO-FLy 


Saves  Dairymen  and  Horsemen 
millions  1$.  No  Flies  or  Sores, 
more  milk.  Agents  $90  month. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fnlrmount  Ave.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
B.  W.  STEWART,  upen  the  science  of  feeding  le  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America,  it  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $$2.00. 

TUB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


P13  O  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 

X  XVvyJL’  X  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own¬ 
ers  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep 
though  be  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Us  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  TUB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


IN 

SHEEP 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  11 


54th  Year.  "The  most  complete 
nurseries  on  the  American  Continent.*’ 


Humorous. 

Now  doth  ye  jfreen  young  country  boy 
Te  apple  eat  of  similar  hue, 

And  strange  to  say,  ye  same  doth  make 
Ulm  feel  quite  blue. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

Stern  Parent  (to  a  young  applicant 
for  his  daughter’s  hand) :  “  Young  man, 
can  you  support  a  family?”  Young 
man  (meekly):  “I  only  wanted  Sarah.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Suffrage:  ‘'It’s  woman’s  high¬ 
est  mission  to  correct  the  crying  evils  of 
the  time.”  Mr.  Suffrage  (mildly):  “Then 
wouldn’t  you  better  spank  those  twins 
and  put  them  to  bed  before  they  yell 
the  roof  off  ?  *’ — Life. 

Bertha  :  “  Sometimes  you  appear 

really  manly  and  sometimes  you  are 
absolutely  effeminate.  IIow  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  it  ?  ”  Harold  :  “I  suppose  it  is 
hereditary.  Half  my  ancestors  were 
males,  and  the  other  half  females.” — 
lid-Dits. 

“  Does  the  fact  that  I  have  money, 
make  any  difference  to  you,  Herbert, 
dear?”  “  Of  course  it  does,  my  own.  It 
is  such  a  comfort  to  know  that  if  I  should 
die  you  would  be  well  provided  for.” 
“But  suppose  I  should  die  ?  ”  “  Then  I 
would  be  well  provided  for.” — Life. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  said  the 
soulful  young  woman,  “that  you  have 
never  yet  met  the  woman  whose  pres¬ 
ence  and  touch  thrilled  your  whole  being 
in  an  utterly  indescribable  manner?” 
“Only  once,”  said  the  weary  young  man. 
“It  was  when  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman  dentist.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  You  country  people  make  lots  of 
funny  mistakes  when  you  come  to  town,” 
said  the  city  young  man.  “  Yep,”  re¬ 
plied  the  gentle  farmer  ;  “  but  when  we 
remember  what  a  lot  of  argyin  ’  it  takes 
to  convince  some  city  folks  that  goose¬ 
berries  don’t  necessarily  come  from  egg 
plants,  we  sorter  learn  ter  bear  up.” — 
Washington  Star. 

now  Dice,  beneath  the  bending  shade 
Of  maple  boughs  so  green, 

To  walk  with  one  you  love  the  best 
And  squeeze  her  hand  unseen; 

What  thrilling,  queer  sensations  as 
Her  Ups  you  slyly  smack. 

And  feel  a  wooly  caterpillar 
Crawling  down  your  back. 

—GloversviUe  Standard. 


Soluble  Pacific  Guano 

.OR  TTU"  H  E! 

Manufactured  by  PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  New  York. 

Rranch  Office:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 

- PUMP- 

CT  PERKINS  IN6 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

PERKINS  WINII  MILI.,  CO., 
is  1  Rrldgc  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


DIBBLE’S 

“Gold  Coin”  Wheat 

375  buHliels  48  pounds  from  5  acres  or  55 
bushels  1)  3-5  pounds  per  acre.  Positively  the 
best  Wheat  ever  offered  the  public,  and  every 
Farmer  should  try  “GOLD  COIN.”  Red  Clawson. 
Jones'  Winter  Fife,  and  all  standard  kinds  as  low  as 
90  cents  a  bushel,  bags  free.  Prolific  and  Genesee 
Valley  Winter  Rye,  Dibble’s  Mammoth  Timothy 
Seed  at  “HAHO  TIMES”  prices.  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Special  Wheat  Catalogue  FKKK. 

EDWiRD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SA1.E. 

Jones’ winter  Fife  Wheat,  $1  per  bush. ;  In  lots  of 
10  bushels  or  more  at  90  cents,  sacks  free. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  Calf,  and  Cheshire  Sow  Pig  at 
farmers’  prices.  BEN.  M.  WAGER,  Catharine,  N.Y. 


BALING 


KINDS 

HORSE  AND 

:j  steam  power 

1  -w  Address  Manuf’ra 

FCOLLIRs  plow  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL 


Rudy  Seed  Wheats. 

A  very  hardy  and  productive  variety.  500  bushels 
for  sale,  at  tl  per  bushel,  at  Stafford. 

ISRAEL  M.  PECK.  Stafford,  N.  Y. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

strong  CELERY  PLAKTS 

for  August  planting;  all  leading  kinds,  at  low  prices. 
Midsummer  list  of  description  and  price.'*  '"ee. 

HENRY  A.  DUBER. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover. 

If  you  want  verv  early  pasture,  or  very  early  bay, 
and  to  see  one  of  the  prettiest  crops  growing  in  the 
spring,  sow  CRIMSON  CLOVER.  Now  is  the  time  to 
sow  It.  New  crop  Seed  lor  sale  by 

STEVENSON  &  SLAUGHTER,  Dover,  Del. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  Nbw-yohkicr. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED-PAINT5 

AtWHOUESAIiK  PRICES, Delivered  rilEK, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Kndoi-sed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  lx)w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 

O.  W.  INQEltSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Crimson  Clover. 

We  are  headquarters  for  recleaned,  home  grown 
seed  10  cents  per  pound,  14.50  per  buetael,  $7  50  per 
100  pounds;  10  to  15  pounds  sown  to  an  acre.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  many  Quan'lty. 
Dluiii-r,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums'  given  to  <  liib  Agents, 
<i»od  Jncoiii  1  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THK  QRKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.O.  Box  ’289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Potato  Digger,  $12. 

One  at  wholesale  where  1  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  circular.  H.  PRAY,  North  Clove,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  F'ully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters.Feed  Grinders.Ao 
J'jR  <St  SO  AS,  Liansdale,  I'a.,  V.  S,  Am 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


^  DO  YOU  want  a  RotatO  DiggCF  ? 

If  so,  See  the 

NEW  “PLANET  JR.” 


And  SEJS  IT  WORK. 


Ask  your  dealer  about,  it. 

If  not  for  sale  by  dealeis  near 
your  home,  send  for  circular. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  SI  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 


STEAM  FOBLED 

BY  STEEL  COILED. 


Groat  contest  between  llie  Pago  Woven  Wire 
Fence  and  a  life  size  fraction  engine  of  1? 
lior.so  power,  weighing  9,640  lbs.,  backed  by 
100  lbs.  of  steam  to  the  square  Inch.  The 
engine  HlCIall  l.'P  for  hours  by  llie  e.ommon 
f;irm  fence  while  a  number  of  pliotographs 
are  taken.  The  test  witnessed  by  a  large 
crowd  of  prominent  citizens,  reporters,  etc. 
Send  for  full  particulars  with  tine  pictures. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Medal  and  Bighezt  Award  at  the  Wfyrld'e  Cdumhian  ETpotition* 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THK  WOULD.  Wwranted  the  best  made. 
ShiDgle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Most  ecoDomical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  do  grain.  Cleans  readj 
market.  ScDd  for  catalogues. 

A.  15.  FAKQL'H  AU  CO.,  Ltd.,  York.  Pg. 


“GREAT  SUCCESS  ”  JR 


Potato  Digger  a 

Is  tlaltock’B  Latest  Im-  11 
proved,  and  sells  to  farm-  ft-  ■ 

ers  already  owning  190  Ih*>. 

and  $1 ’25  diggers.  Why  J  /r  Tellvou 

Because  of  Its  Great  deale 

Kfflclency  and  Sim-  youmue 

pltclty.  Patented  In  gy 

1893  Farmers  and  yf/iafa  goods 

Dealers  are  Sena  fo 

WAKNKO  cat 

A  E 1  n  8 1  ftll  a  1 0  K  u  < 

counterfeits  JNJfy  'with  par 

1X7// Z/J/  tlculars 
“tsKKAT  ftl-  -ms  t 

SUCCK&S”Q  ^  th 

Write.  Give  — 

Post-office,  County  and  State. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  '  ,K.  PA. 


Tell  your 
dealer 
you  must 
see  our 
goods 
Sena  for 
1894  cat¬ 
alogue, 
with  par¬ 
ticulars. 
*"  -ms  to 
qW  the 

j^.es. 


Hew  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 


Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  m  high.  Tires  I 
to  8  m.wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  Ac.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’gfree.  Address 

empire  MPG.  CO. 

Q,ulncy,  111. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

PimADJSLVllIA,  ri.  ™ 


“SMALLEY”  Cutters 


HORSE  POWERS  &  WOOD  SAWS 

Stand  Head  &  Shoulders  Above  All  Others. 


A  full  and  complete  line  of  t’u!ter.s,C!iii'ricrs,  Pow¬ 
ers,  Wood  .Saws,  l‘'cc«l  .11  ills  and  Hoot  (.'utters. 
.Special  iiitroiluctioii  prices  to  .Stock  itaisers 
and  Dairyiiicn.  “  The  Silo  Up  to  Date,”  our 
new  ensilage  book  for  1894,  free  to  any  address.  Also  cata- 
logue  price  lists,  and  prices  f.  o.  b.  your  nearest  station. 

SIYIALLEY  WIFG.  CO.,  ^an.towoc. 
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Light 

- your 

3  Veranda, 


doorway,  shed, 
T  t  P  harn,  arbor, 

-  I  mi'L  packing- 

1  house,  lawn  — 

2  any  place  where 

S  you  need  a  strong 

^  light  that  casts 

S  no  shadow  and 

p  won’t  blow  out — 

^  with  the  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tubular 

Globe  Hanging  Lamp.  Can  be 
-p  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex- 
tinguished  without  removing  the 
globe.  Rums  4  hours  for  i  cent- 

Huyit  of  your  denier.  Hehnsit  or  can  K^tit  for  you  if  you 
Insist.  Send  to  us  fur  a  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  I.ANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  y.  Chicago:  25  Lake  Si. 
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POTTED  PARKER  EARLES. 

A  BIG  STBAWBERRY  STORY. 

At  Fig.  134  is  shown  a  picture  taken  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  my  field  of  potted  Parker  Earle  plants, 
which  were  set  August  23,  1893.  One  of  the  pickers 
counted  267  full-grown  berries  on  a  single  plant.  Out 
of  80  varieties  I  find  the  Parker  Earle  the  best  yielder. 
Its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  rather  soft  for  shipping  to 
distant  markets.  From  1,200  p  tted  plants  set  August 
23,  1893,  I  piclied  1,600  quarts  of  berries  up  to  June 
27,  and  then  the  vines  were  laden  with  green  berries. 

I  usually  set  potted  plants  where  I  have  grown  a  crop 
of  early  potatoes,  which  I  commence  to  dig  and  ship 
to  market  about  August  1.  After  the  crop  of  potatoes 
has  been  harvested,  I  plow  the  land  and  set  the 
plants.  All  who  take  an  interest  in  strawberry  grow¬ 
ing  should  try  this  method. 

Perhaps  this  method  of  growing  strawberries  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
Try  it  on  a 
small  scale  and 
report  results. 

I  find  it  a  de¬ 
cided  success 
and  profitable 
to  use  pot- 
grown  plants  to 
obtain  a  full 
crop  of  choicest 
fruit.  The 
plants  should 
not  be  set  later 
than  September 
1.  The  total 
yield  of  the 
1,200  plants  was 
2,600  quarts  of 
good,  market- 
a  b  1  e  berries, 
and  July  7  there 
were  still  a 
number  of  well- 
formed  berries 
on  the  plants. 

My  method  of 
growing  potted 
plants  is  to 
place  a  two- 
inch  pot  even 
with  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  as  to 
show  part  of 
the  rim.  In 
these  I  place 
the  runners. 

The  best  time 

to  pot  plants  is  when  the  young  sets  have  formed  a 
few  roots  reaching  into  the  soil.  I  usually  commence 
to  pot  after  a  good  rain.  .The  full  force  is  then  pressed 
to  this  work  at  once,  as  the  soil  is  more  mellowed  and 
pulverized  after  a  good  rain.  A  competent  man  will 
pot  2,000  plants  in  a  day. 

Plants  should  never  be  taken  up  until  the  roots  be¬ 
come  firmly  rooted  or  grown  into  the  pots.  When  the 
plants  get  well  rooted,  I  take  them  up,  place  them  in 
fiats  holding  100  plants  each,  and  remove  them  to  the 
field.  Here  I  mark  out  shallow  rows  or  trenches  30 
inches  apart  and  three  inches  deep,  and  set  the  plants 
20  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

After  the  plants  are  set,  thorough  and  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  is  profitable.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gath¬ 
ered,  the  rows  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  done 
at  once,  so  as  to  give  the  runners  a  good  mellow  soil 
to  strike  roots  in.  Thus  handled,  potted  plants  are 
very  profitable  with  me.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  JERSEY  FARM. 

POTATOES,  HAY  AND  COMFORT  FOR  CROPS. 

[SDITOBIAL  CORRBSPONDKNC*.] 

•  A  Model  Farm  and  Farmer. 

In  New  Jersey,  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  New 
York  City,  are  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land. 
Much  of  this  land  is  held  by  the  owners  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  selling  it  off  for  building  lots  at  high  prices, 
some  of  it  being  already  laid  out  into  streets,  and 
staked  out  into  lots.  Other  tracts  are  yet  in  the  shape 
of  farms,  some  of  which  give  evidence  of  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  at  cultivation.  Others  show  patches  here  and 
there  which  have  been  put  into  crops  ;  while  occasion¬ 
ally  one  finds  neat,  tidy,  well-tilled  farms,  which  evi¬ 
dently  give  good  returns  for  the  labor  expended  upon 
them.  This  part  of  the  country  is  an  old  settled  one, 
much  of  it  having  been  cleared  land  in  Revolutionary 
times.  Some  say  that  the  land  is  exhausted,  worn 
out,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  anything 


. . 


Field  of  Potted  Parker  Earle  Strawberries.  Fig. 

upon  it.  But  the  occasional  farm  on  which  good 
crops  are  grown,  negatives  this  statement  completely. 
It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  skill  and  painstaking  labor 
more  than  anything  else.  In  a  long  drive,  but  very 
few  farms  were  seen,  however,  that  appeared  to  be 
worked  to  the  full  limit.  On  many,  fairly  good  work 
was  being  done ;  while  many  of  the  crops  certainly 
could  not  pay  for  the  labor  expended  upon  them. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Cranford,  nearly  in  the  center 
of  Union  County,  is  a  farm  which  in  some  ways,  at 
least,  is  a  model.  Lying  in  the  midst  of  a  country,  so 
much  of  which  is  running  to  waste,  it  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  It  belongs  to  the  Woodruff  estate,  and  has  been 
managed  for  several  years  past  by  the  youngest  son, 
F.  E.  Woodruff,  who  is  yet  quite  a  young  man.  It 
consists  of  about  100  acres,  and  has  been  in  the  family 
more  than  100  years.  I  had  the  pleasure  recently  of 
visiting  this  farm.  Mr.  Woodruff  modestly  remarked 
that  he  didn’t  know  that  they  had  anything  worth 
writing  about ;  but  I  discovered  a  number  of  things 


that  may  be  very  instructive  to  those  farmers  who  are 
anxious  to  improve. 

Mr.  W.  is  a  member  of  the  Union  County  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  of  its  officers.  He  regularly  re¬ 
ceives  the  bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  and  has  incorporated  many  ideas  from  them 
into  his  farming.  He  gave  numerous  instances  of 
benefits  received  from  the  study  of  these  bulletins.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an 
old-time  visitor  in  the  family,  for  it  is  such  progress¬ 
ive  farmers  that  appreciate  its  teachings. 

No  Fences  ;  the  Farm  Crops. 

The  first  noticeable  thing  about  the  farm,  aside  from 
the  general  air  of  neatness  everywhere  prevailing,  is 
the  absence  of  fences.  Excepting  the  road  fence  and 
those  surrounding  the  permanent  pasture  and  the 
barnyard,  there  are  none.  “  I  don’t  believe  in  fences,” 
remarked  Mr.  W.;  ”  besides  being  too  much  trouble  to 
repair,  they  harbor  too  many  weeds  and  rubbish.” 

Seated  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  car¬ 
riage,  we  rode 
all  over  the 
farm,  which  is 
something  that 
can  be  done  on 
very  few  farms. 

“What  are 
your  principal 
crops?”  I  asked. 

“ Potatoes 
and  hay  are 
what  I  produce 
the  most  of,  and 
what  there  is 
most  money  in. 
I  raise  some 
garden  truck, 
although  this 
makes  a  great 
deal  of  hard 
work,  and 
sometimes  does 
not  prove  very 
profitable ;  still 
it  fits  in  with 
the  rest.  I  also 
keep  a  few  cows 
and  sell  the 
milk,  and  keep 
a  good  many 
hens.” 

“  Do  you  fol¬ 
low  a  regular 

^34-  rotation?” 

“  I  have  a  ro¬ 
tation,  although,  perhaps,  not  a  very  regular  one. 
When  the  meadows  begin  to  run  out,  sometimes  in 
five  or  six  years,  depending  upon  the  conditions,  I 
plow,  if  possible,  late  in  summer ;  then  I  work  them 
down  well  in  spring,  and  plant  potatoes.  I  always 
plow  again  in  the  spring.” 

“  What  fertilizers  do  you  use  for  potatoes?  ” 

“  I  put  on  about  20  loads  of  yard  manure  per  acre, 
or  try  to.  I  use  the  Kemp  manure  spreader,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  imple¬ 
ments  ever  invented.  I  set  it  for  20  loads  per  acre, 
but  it  doesn’t  get  on  hardly  that,  I  think.  The  great¬ 
est  objection  to  it  is  that  in  putting  the  manure  on 
after  plowing,  the  wheels  pack  the  earth  somewhat, 
but  the  Cutaway  harrow  fixes  that  all  right.  I  work 
it  up  well  with  this,  and  then  put  on  about  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  potato  manure.” 

“  Do  you  use  machinery  in  planting  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  planted  my  entire  crop  this  year,  10 
acres,  with  a  planter.” 
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“  What  one  do  you  use  ?” 

“  I  used  the  Aspinwall  mostly,  but  I  tried  the  Rob¬ 
bins  on  a  few  rows,  and  like  it  very  much.  This  is  a 
new  machine  and  embodies  several  features  which 
are  different  from  any  of  the  others.  The  plow  which 
opens  the  furrow  is  so  arranged  that  it  leaves  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  completely  mellowed  up,  and 
the  potatoes  are  also  covered  with  mellow  soil.  It  is 
not  an  automatic  dropper,  but  a  man  rides  on  the  rear 
of  the  machine,  and  drops  the  potatoes  into  the  tube 
by  hand.  It  is  so  arranged  that  an  active  man,  who 
attends  to  his  business,  will  drop  the  potatoes  regu¬ 
larly  without  a  skip,  one  piece  in  a  place.  This  is 
more  than  the  automatic  droppers  will  do.  The  de¬ 
vice  for  applying  the  fertilizer  is  also  an  advance 
over  the  other  machines.  It’s  a  little  harder  on  the 
team,  but  they  handled  it  without  any  trouble.  I 
didn’t  have  a  good  man  for  dropping,  and  therefore 
didn’t  use  this  very  long.” 

Varieties;  M3thods  and  Manure. 

“  What  varieties  of  potatoes  do  you  grow  mostly  ?  ” 
“  Early  Rose  and  Burbank.” 

“Is  the  Burbank  a  good  market  potato  ?  ” 

“  It  is  for  me.  The  most  of  our  potatoes  are  sold  to 
regular  customers,  and  I  have  many  who  prefer  this 
variety,  I  get  just  as  good  prices  for  these  as  for  the 
Rose,  and  hence  they  are  fully  as  profitable,  if  not 
more  so.” 

“  Do  you  hill  potatoes  ?  ” 

“  Very  little.  On  our  soil,  they  are  better  planted 
moderately  deep  and  not  hilled  much.” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  use  a  potato  digger  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  Success,  and  it  does  excellent  work  for  a 
cheap  digger.  It  is  easy  on  the  horses  and  leaves  the 
potatoes  in  pretty  good  shape  for  picking  up.  I  don’t 
believe  that  the  other  potato  diggers  are  nearly  as 
perfect  as  they  will  be  made,  so  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
buy  one  yet.” 

“  Dd  you  spray  the  potatoes  for  the  bugs  ? ” 

“  No  ;  we  went  over  them  once  this  year  with  Paris - 
green  and  plaster,  but  there  were  so  few  that  I  don’t 
think  it  would  have  made  any  difference 
if  we  had  not  gone  over  them  at  all.  I 
never  saw  so  few  bugs  as  there  were 
this  year.” 

“  What  do  you  follow  your  potato  crop 
with  ?  ” 

“  The  main  object  is  to  get  the  land 
seeded  again.  Sometimes  I  put  on  grass 
seed — Timothy  and  clover — without  aoy 
other  crop.  Sometimes  I  sow  it  with 
oats  in  the  spring,  and  have  sown  it 
with  rye.  Last  fall  I  sowed  a  patch  of 
wheat  to  help  on  the  seeding.  It  gen¬ 
erally  makes  a  better  catch  if  some  other  crop  is  sown 
with  it.” 

“  How  long  can  you  mow  a  meadow  after  it  is  once 
seeded  ?  ” 

“  Until  it  begins  to  run  out,  generally  six  or  eight 
years,” 

“  Do  you  fertilize  the  grass  land  any  ?  ” 

“Yes.  We  put  on  stable  manure  with  the  manure 
spreader,  generally  some  time  after  mowing.” 

“  Do  you  use  a  hay  loader  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  they  will  not  take  the  hay  from  the  cock,  and 
I  can  make  better  hay  by  putting  it  in  cocks,  and  let¬ 
ting  it  sweat  before  it  is  drawn.  I  use  a  horse  fork, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers  ever  in¬ 
vented.” 

“  Do  you  bale  your  hay  ?” 

“  No.  We  have  customers  in  the  surrounding  towns 
to  whom  we  sell  direct.” 

“  What  prices  do  you  usually  get  ?  ” 

“  Different  prices  according  to  the  quality,  some¬ 
times  for  mixed  hay  as  high  as  315  per  ton,  usually  for 
Timotiy,  318  to  320  or  more.” 

“  Do  you  buy  much  manure  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  considerable.” 

“  What  do  you  have  to  pay  ?  ” 

“  Usually  a  dollar  a  load  ;  a  load  meaning  all  we  can 
draw  with  a  team  ;  generally  from  two  to  four  tons.  ” 

“  Do  you  think  commercial  fertilizers  are  cheaper?” 

“  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  want  plenty  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  team  drawing  every 
day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays.  There  is  much  of  the 
time  in  the  winter  when  the  teams  are  comparatively 
idle,  and  they  may  just  as  well  be  drawing  manure  as 
not.  I  have  noticed  that  the  farmers  who  buy  ma¬ 
nure  get  along  a  great  deal  better  than  those  who  do 
not.” 

A  strip  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  carrots,  etc.,  was 
planted  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow  where  the  grass  had 
run  out.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  farm 
without  fences,  any  particular  spot  may  be  plowed  up 
and  planted  without  disturbing  the  rest. 

“  You  say  that  there  isn’t  much  money  in  producing 
milk;  why  do  you  continue  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  brings  in  some  money  and  I  like  to  make 
all  the  manure  possible,  and  the  cows  eat  up  the 


coarse  fodder,  mixed  hay,  etc.  Farmers  who  keep 
cows  for  milk,  seem  to  get  along  better  than  the 
others ;  but  any  one  keeping  cows  for  milk  ought  to 
run  his  own  milk  route  to  do  the  best.  I  get  three 
cents  a  quart  and  sell  the  milk  to  a  wholesaler  who 
comes  to  the  house  and  gets  it  once  a  day.  The 
trouble  is,  we  never  know  when  such  a  dealer  will  go 
back  on  us  and  leave  the  milk  on  our  hands.  One  to 
whom  I  formerly  sold  the  milk,  failed  not  long  ago, 
and  left  the  milk  on  my  hands  without  any  notice. 
We  had  to  make  butter  for  several  weeks  before  we 
could  make  other  arrangements  for  disposing  of  the 
milk.  Down  below  the  barn  there  is  a  spring  house 
where  we  set  the  milk  cans  to  cool,” 

“  Do  you  raise  any  soiling  crops  for  your  cattle  ?” 

“  I  generally  grow  corn  for  that  purpose  to  help  out 
when  the  pasture  gets  dry.” 

“  Do  you  stable  your  cattle  during  the  day  ?” 

“  No,  I  keep  them  up  at  night.  The  mosquitoes  are 
so  bad  that  I  think  they  are  worse  than  the  fiies.” 

The  stable  is  in  the  basement  of  the  barn,  and  from 
its  manner  of  construction  is  very  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter.  Plaster  was  scattered  freely  in  the 
gutters  behind  the  cows,  and  horse  manure  and  litter 
were  also  thrown  in  to  absorb  the  liquids.” 

“  This  saves  lots  of  ammonia,”  said  Mr.  W. 

The  horses  are  fed  cut  feed  once  a  day  the  year 
round.  Mr.  W.  is  now  feeding  oat  feed,  the  product 
of  the  oat  mills. 

“I  began  feeding  this  last  winter,”  said  he,  “as 
oats  were  very  high  and  the  horses  not  doing  very 
much  work.  They  did  well  on  it,  and,  as  it  is  consid¬ 
erably  cheaper  than  oats,  I  have  continued  it  through 
the  summer.” 

One  part  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  the  poultry.  There  are  from  150 
to  200  hens  kept,  mostly  White  Leghorns.  They  fur¬ 
nish  quite  a  revenue. 

“  What  do  you  feed  mostly  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Largely  wheat ;  that  is  the  best  for  eggs,  and  the 
cheapest  feed  I  can  get  now.” 

“  Do  you  have  regular  customers  for  your  eggs  ?” 


“  Yes  ;  a  groceryman  in  Elizabeth  takes  them  all, 
and  has  for  years.” 

“  Do  you  get  a  uniform  price  for  them  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  I  get  considerably  more  than  the  regular 
market  price.  The  lowest  price  I  have  received,  I 
think,  is  about  18  cents  and  they  go  from  that  up  to 
35.  I  take  them  in  once  a  week.” 

The  farm  is  remarkably  free  from  weeds.  As  we 
were  riding  around,  we  passed  a  pile  of  weeds  which 
had  been  pulled  and  piled  up  to  rot.  “That’s  the  way 
we  keep  our  meadows  clean,”  said  Mr.  W.  “We  weed 
the  meadows  every  year.” 

“  I  see  a  little  wild  carrot  occasionally  ;  how  does 
that  get  in  ?” 

“  I  think  the  seed  blows  in  from  neighboring  farms 
which  are  overrun  with  it.  My  grandfather  was  very 
particular  to  keep  down  all  weeds,  and  as  we  have 
always  tried  to  do  the  same,  the  farm  is  tolerably 
clean.” 

The  family  residence  is  commodious  and  well  fur¬ 
nished,  abounding  in  books,  magazines  and  papers. 
The  mother  remembers  well  a  man  who  had  visited 
their  family  and  gave  many  personal  reminiscences  of 
events  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
old  homestead  is  still  standing,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
considered  an  old  house  at  the  latter  period.  A  curious 
well  curb  cut  out  of  solid  rock  is  equally  venerable. 
This  farm  shows  that  refinement,  culture  and  all  the 
higher  and  better  qualities  of  life  can  exist  and 
flourish  on  the  farm,  and  is  a  good  object  lesson  of  the 
possibilities  within  the  reach  of  progressive  American 
farmers.  f.  h.  v. 


To  Beat  Wild  Onions. — We  are  greatly  troubled 
here  with  the  wild  onion,  even  on  the  best  cultivated 
farms.  They  last  till  the  middle  or  last  of  May,  so 
that  we  cannot  turn  milch  cows  to  grass,  or  use  clover 
for  soiling.  Is  there  any  crop  we  can  grow,  that  will 
come  as  easily  as  Crimson  clover,  but  which  grows  so 
that  it  can  be  cut  like  corn  fodder,  without  getting 
the  onions  ?  Is  Prickly  comfrey  an  early  crop  ?  We 
want  something  to  cut  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
the  last  of  May  for  one  or  two  cows.  Such  a  plant 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  dairymen  in  this  country. 

Claremont,  Va.  a.  f.  a. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  GREENHOUSE. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  GLASS  GARDENING. 

Best  Situation  for  a  Greenhouse 
For  all  general  purposes,  a  southern  exposure  is  the 
most  desirable  ;  that  means  to  have  the  greenhouse 
face  the  south  and  the  ends  east  and  west.  If  this 
cannot  be  had  exactly,  then  it  should  be  done  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  in  this  manner  the  most  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  obtained,  which  is  very  important, 
especially  in  the  winter  time.  The  next  important 
thing  is  to  have  as  level  a  piece  of  land  as  possible, 
and  to  guard  against  any  obstructions  that  might 
interfere  with  the  sun  shining  upon  the  house.  If 
such  obstructions  are  on  the  north  side,  it  does  not 
matter  so  much,  although  they  should  not  then  be  too 
close  so  as  to  take  away  any  light  or  throw  a  shadow 
upon  the  house.  The  freer  and  more  open  a  green¬ 
house  is  situated,  the  better  and  purer  the  air,  and  the 
more  beneficial  for  the  house.  Many  a  farmer  has  a 
sidehill  which  faces  the  south,  or  nearly  south,  and 
quite  often  one  finds  a  ridge  on  the  north  or  northwest 
and  in  front,  or  at  the  foot  of  it,  a  nice  piece  of  land 
sloping  to  the  south  or  southeast ;  this  is  an  ideal 
place  for  a  greenhouse.  Never  build  a  greenhouse  in 
a  swamp  or  on  low  ground.  Fig.  135  represents  part 
of  a  full  or  even-span  house  which  is  not  only  the 
simplest  to  build,  but  also  the  most  durable  and  the 
cheapest. 

How  to  Construct  Such  a  House. 

Stake  out  the  ground  the  length  and  breadth  de¬ 
sired.  If  it  is  to  be  10  feet  wide  in  the  clear  inside,  set 
the  stakes  11  feet  wide  by  the  desired  length.  Be 
sure,  too,  to  locate  where,  if  desired  to  extend  to 
double  the  size,  it  may  be  done.  After  staking  out  the 
ground,  span  a  line  all  around  it,  and  put  in  small 
stakes  on  the  outside  four  feet  apart  from  center  to 
center;  set  the  corner  posts,  and  one  or  two  in  between 
on  each  side  in  the  center  between  the  small  stakes. 
These  posts  should  be  6x6,  or  4x6  inches,  and  faced  at 
least  on  two  sides.  The  best  posts  to  use  are  locust. 
Red  cedar  or  chestnut,  the  former  being  the  most 
durable.  Be  sure  to  remove  the  bark, 
and,  if  possible,  have  them  well  seasoned. 

After  setting  the  corner  posts,  raise 
the  line  to  the  top  of  these  corner  posts 
at  the  proper  height,  then  set  the  other 
posts  to  this  line.  All  posts  should  be 
set  below  frost  line,  say  from  23^  to  3 
feet  below  the  outside  surface.  If  the 
house  is  to  be  50  feet  long,  set  the  posts 
so  as  to  get  from  four  to  six  inches  fall 
to  one  end,  so  that  the  gutter  plate  on 
top  of  the  posts  will  have  that  much 
pitch  to  run  off  the  rain  water.  The 
lower  end  should  be  where  the  water  can  most 
easily  be  drained  off,  either  into  a  drain  or  into  a 
cistern  which  may  be  built  inside  the  greenhouse.  If 
more  than  50  feet  long,  the  gutter  may  pitch  from 
both  ends  to  the  center.  One-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to 
the  running  foot  will  carry  off  the  rain  water. 

It  is  very  important  in  a  greenhouse  to  have  the  best 
and  softest  water,  and  unless  one  has  an  abundant 
supply  and  with  a  good  pressure,  it  is  advisable  to 
save  and  store  every  gallon  of  rain  water,  for  it  is  the 
best  for  all  plants.  Good  water  is  money,  and  a 
cistern  may  be  built  in  the  house  and  covered  over. 
With  a  force  pump,  this  may  be  used  at  all  times, 
being  nearly  always  of  an  even  temperature,  which  is 
also  important  to  plants. 

Getting  Ready  for  the  Roof. 

Now  the  posts  are  ready  to  put  on  the  gutter  plates, 
which  should  be  of  the  best  Yellow  or  White  pine, 
good,  clear  stock,  free  from  sap,  from  two  to  four 
inches  thick,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide,  planed 
all  around.  These  pieces  should  be  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  as  to  avoid  making  too  many  splices  ;  the  latter 
should  be  made  at  least  a  foot  long  and  put  together 
with  white  lead  and  hard-wood  pins.  Get  two  gutter 
strips  two  inches  thick  by  23^  inches  wide,  planed  all 
around  ;  have  the  strip  next  to  the  house  beveled  the 
proper  angle  for  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  which  depends 
upon  the  height  of  the  house  in  the  center.  Fasten 
these  pieces  on  the  top  of  the  gutter  plate  flush  with 
the  edge  ;  put  on  with  white  lead  and  screws.  Now 
put  on  the  siding  and  sheathing.  Use  good,  sound, 
cheap  hemlock  boards  for  the  sheathing ;  nail  these 
well.  Put  over  this  on  the  outside  a  cover  of  good 
quality  building  paper  or  felt ;  then  tack  on  laths  or 
strips  of  equal  thickness  at  equal  distances  apart.  Put 
on  the  siding,  either  the  old-fashioned  house  siding  or 
the  novelty  siding.  The  former  makes  the  tightest 
and  warmest  job. 

After  the  walls  are  up,  get  the  ridgepole  in  position. 
This  may  be  of  any  good,  clear  lumber,  and  from  13^ 
to  2  inches  thick  by  from  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  set 
up  edgeways.  This  is  held  in  position  with  the  end 
frames  and  end  rafters,  at  the  proper  extreme  height 
of  the  house  in  center.  The  end  frames  should  also 
include  the  door  posts.  These  may  be  of  pine,  set  on 
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top  of  locust  above  the  ground,  using  short  locust  or 
Red  cedar  in  the  ground.  A  few  temporary  supports 
will  be  needed  urder  the  ridgepole  all  along  in  the 
center.  The  bars  should  be  of  the  best  and  clearest 
White  pine  or  cypress  to  IK  inch  wide,  by  2  to  2K 
inches  deep,  properly  rabbeted  to  receive  the  glass, 
and  with  a  groove  on  each  side  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  bar  to  catch  and  lead  off  the  condensation  or  drip 
from  the  under  side  of  the  glass.  Get  bars  the  proper 
length,  so  as  to  cut  to  advantage  and  not  waste. 

Ventilators. 

On  the  roof  facing  the  south,  must  be  proper  ven¬ 
tilators  the  entire  length.  These  should  be  made  in 
frames,  two  feet  wide  by  from  four  to  six  feet  long 
each,  and  be  hinged  on  a  purlin  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  house,  two  feet  down  from  the  ridge¬ 
pole  and  fastened  between  the  rafters  or  extra  heavy 
bars  which  should  be  put  from  four  to  six  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  ventilators.  The  pur¬ 
lin  should  be  slightly  framed  into  these  rafters  or 
double  extra  bars,  so  as  to  come  flush  with  the  bars. 

Outside  rafters  should  be  two  inches  thick  by  four 
or  five  inches  deep.  Use  galvanized  washtray  hinges 
with  brass  pins,  and  hinge  on  purlin  plates,  thus  ven¬ 
tilating  away  from  the  ridge  or  highest  point.  This 
mode  of  ventilating  is  considered  by  far  the  best,  as  it 
simply  allows  the  surplus  hot  air  to  pass  out  at  the 
top,  and  causes  no  draft.  Fasten  the  bars  with  small- 
head  wire  nails,  at  the  ridge  as  well  as  on  the  gutter 
strip.  Prime  the  entire  woodwork  with  a  thin  coat 
of  white  lead  and  raw  linseed  oil ;  give  the  wood  all  it 
will  absorb. 

The  house  is  now  ready  to  glaze.  Use  8xl0-inch  or 
larger  glass,  either  third  quality  French  or  second 
quality  American.  Bed  the  glass  into  putty.  Have 
the  putty  soft  and  pliable,  and  run  it  into  the  rabbet, 
then  press  the  lights  in  gently  but  firmly  ;  start  at 
the  bottom.  Let  the  lower  light  just  fairly  project 
over  or  on  to  the  gutter  strip,  put  one  or  two  small 
broad-headed  galvanized  na'ls  under  the  lower  pane 
or  light  into  the  gutter  strip,  then  use  shoemaker’s 
brads  and  regular  glazier’s  points  for  glazing.  Let 
the  lap  net  be  over  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  After  glazing,  clean  off  the  putty  inside,  and 
have  the  crevices  well  filled  and  smeothed.  Give  one 
k  ood  heavy  coat  of  white  lead  and  raw  oil  paint  both 
in  and  outside,  and  the  roof  will  be  good  and  tight. 

H.  A  SIE  BRECHT, 


A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  SILOS. 

WHY  USE  WATER  IN  THE  SILO? 

On  page  104,  The  R.  N.- Y.  said  :  “  It  is  settled  that 

it  is  a  good  thing  to  add  water  as  the  silo  is  filled,’  and 
in  the  same  issue,  various  persons  tell  about  their  silo¬ 
filling.  L.  D.  G.  says  that  he  had  trouble  from  the  sides 
not  keeping  well,  studied  the  cause  and  found  it.  The 
sides  of  the  silo  took  out  the  moisture,  so  that  the  en¬ 
silage  did  not  keep  ;  he  put  moisture  around  the  sides 
and  the  ensilage  kept  all  right.  J.  S.  Woodward  had 
the  same  trouble  with  the  same  hind  of  silo  ;  he  found 
that  the  silo  was  not  air-tight,  and  remedied  it  by  put¬ 
ting  on  extra  boarding  inside,  making  it  air-tight.  The 
ensilage  was  all  right  without  wetting.  The  trouble 
with  the  silos  of  H.  Talcott  and  L.  D.  G.  was  that  they 
would  keep  ensilage  when  first  filled,  just  as  well  as 
a  pail  that  has  set  in  the  sun  all  summer,  will  hold 
water.  Both  must  be  swelled  with  moisture  before 
they  are  air-tight.  It  is  not  the  corn  that  needs  the 
water,  but  the  silo.  L.  D.  G.  says,  don’t  use  coal 
tar.  Why  ?  Simply  because  the  silo  will  not  swell 
air-tight  so  quickly  where  the  tar  is  used.  That  kind 
of  advice  should  apply  only  to  single-board  silos. 

H.  Talcott  said  that  any  kind  of  silo  will  keep  ensi¬ 
lage,  provided  it  is  wet.  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
a  silo  built  as  recommended,  if  the  lumber  is  perfect, 
can  be  swelled  air-tight,  and  keep  ensilage  all  right. 
Yet  I  can  imagine  no  place  to  put  a  board  to  take  the 
life  out  of  it,  which  equals  that  where  one  side  is  wet 
and  the  other  side  free  to  the  air.  I  think  such  advice 
causes  much  loss,  as  few  people  understand  how  per¬ 
fect  the  boards  must  be  to  make  a  perfectly  aii  -tight 
silo,  with  one  thickness  of  boarding.  I  have  in  mind 
one  made  of  matched  and  planed  spruce,  which  the 
second  year,  must  have  caused  more  loss  than  the  cost 
of  double  boarding,  which  was  done  before  it  was 
filled  again.  I  presume  it  was  not  wet  down  as 
directed,  which  might  have  helped  it  a  little. 

Simply  from  a  business  point  of  view,  the  double 
boarded  silo  is  much  the  better.  My  own,  made  from 
sapling  pine  lumber,  has  been  filled  seven  times,  is 
just  as  tight  as  ever,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will 
not  be  for  years  to  come.  A  silo  made  as  directed  by 
J.  S.  Woodward,  with  the  same  kind  of  lumber,  I 
think  will  outlast  more  than  two  single  boarded,  and 
will  not  have  to  be  swelled  up  every  season  to  make 
it  tight.  But  when  water  is  recommended,  I  think 
it  best  to  understand  why  it  is  needed,  although  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  those  who  now  have  tight  silos  would 
see  any  reason  for  using  it.  The  use  of  coal  tar,  as  I 


understand  it,  is  to  preserve  the  silo,  not  the  ensilage. 
If  the  silo  has  a  good,  planed  surface,  it  will  keep  the 
ensilage  just  as  well.  There  has  been  a  very  large 
amount  of  waste  from  improperly  built  silos.  If  The 
R.  N.-Y.  could  induce  every  farmer  having  a  loss  from 
that  cause,  to  improve  his  silo,  and  save  what  he  now 
loses,  it  would  more  than  pay  for  its  subscription  list. 

H.  O.  MEAD. 

The  Building  of  a  Round  Silo. 

Last  fall,  through  information  gained  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  I  built  a  silo  with  grand  success.  I  built  a 
round  one,  because  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  that  this  shape 
gave  the  best  satisfaction.  I  excavated  about  three 
feet,  and  built  a  wall  of  stone  two  feet  above  ground, 
making  it  five  feet  from  the  bottom,  with  a  ditch 
about  one  foot  in  depth  filled  with  stone  to  carry  off 
any  water  that  might  be  inclined  to  run  in.  Then  I 
put  on  the  sills  of  2x4  inch  scantling,  placed  the 
studding  in  position,  24  feet  long  and  stay-lathed 
them,  care  being  taken  to  have  them  plumb.  The 
studding  were  2x4.  I  began  with  the  inside  lining, 
but  should  have  put  on  the  outside  first ;  I  used  three 
courses  of  boards  with  paper  between  each  course. 
The  boards  were  one-half  inch  thick,  six  inches  wide 
and  16  feet  long.  All  the  lumber  so  far  was  hemlock 
and  cost  $14  per  thousand. 

All  of  this  went  on  nicely,  but  not  so  with  the  out¬ 
side,  as  we  had  much  trouble  from  its  breaking.  The 
studding  had  become  so  rigid  that  nothing  but  the 
best  pine  siding  would  stand  the  bending.  The  out¬ 
side  was  covered  with  paper,  then  with  beveled  pine 
siding,  rabbeted  one-half  inch.  My  roof  was  built  by 
placing  a  circular  frame  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  niiling  boards  to  it  and  to  the  plate  ;  the 
boards  were  six  inches  wide  and  eight  feet  long,  slit 
obliquely  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  making  each 
board  one  inch  wide  at  one  end  and  five  inches  at  the 
other.  The  boards  were  then  grooved  on  the  edges, 
one-half  inch  deep,  then  nailed  to  the  circular  frame 
and  plate,  placing  the  narrow  end  up  ;  the  joints  were 
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then  battened.  The  circular  frame  was  then  covered 
with  a  galvanized  iron  cupola  with  a  conical  hood  to 
secure  ventilation,  which  I  find  is  very  necessary. 
The  window  for  filling  and  to  let  in  light,  is  on  the 
top  of  the  roof  and  is  of  the  dormer  type.  This  makes 
a  building  16  feet  in  diameter  from  outside  to  outside, 
and  30  feet  deep  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
plate,  which  will  hold  between  80  and  90  tons  and  is 
an  ornament  to  any  farm,  and  gives  perfect  ensilage 
to  the  very  edge.  This  building  cost  me  $250  com¬ 
plete,  besides  my  own  time  and  that  of  one  month 
hand  for  nearly  two  weeks.  m.  s.  w. 

Silo  Failures  in  Washington. 

This  is  not  a  corn  country,  but  we  can  beat  the 
world  on  clover,  peas  and  grasses.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  us  to  make  a  success  of 
ensiloing  those  crops.  So  far,  however,  in  this  county, 
all  attempts  have  resulted  in  failures,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  will  show.  I  first  experimented,  having 
seen  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
Ensilage  Congress,  in  New  York,  January  24-25,  1883, 
that  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  described  what  he  called  “  J.  B. 
Brown’s  $10  silo,”  as  follows  ;  “  It  was  much  like  a 
bin,  single  thick,  not  even  matched,  second-hand,  one- 
inch  boards,  in  the  cellar  beneath  the  stable,  cost  $10, 
and  will  hold  ten  tons.”  .  .  ,  “  Now,  you  see  from 

this  that  silos  need  not  be  air-tight.” 

This  was  some  years  ago,  and  I  determined  to  test 
the  subject  upon  that  basis.  I  therefore  built  a  silo 
in  my  barn,  12x14x16,  with  one  layer  of  matched  inch- 
board  lining,  and  put  in  a  fine  crop  of  peas  and  oats, 
cut  when  the  peas  were  fully  formed,  and  the  oats  in 
the  dough.  I  cut  every  morning,  with  a  hand 
scythe,  until  10  A.  m.,  and  hauled  it  into  the  silo  each 
afternoon,  44  two-horse  loads  in  all.  It  took  seven 
days  to  do  the  job.  The  heat  gradually  rose  till  it 
attained  140  degrees,  the  highest  point,  and  during 
the  time  of  filling,  one  would  get  a  delicious  fruity 
smell  when  he  came  within  200  yards  of  that  silo. 
I  was  feeling  good  all  over,  to  think  how  well  pro¬ 


vided  for  my  stock  would  be  the  coming  winter.  I 
covered  with  old  newspapers  and  about  a  foot  of  dam¬ 
aged  hay,  aid  over  that  with  loose  boards,  weighted 
down  with  a  cord  of  firewood.  When  the  silo  was 
opened,  I  found  a  mass  of  stuff,  like  wet  plugs  of  to¬ 
bacco,  which  my  cows  would  only  just  pick  over,  and 
reject.  Result,  failure,  credited  to  faulty  construc¬ 
tion  of  silo  (?). 

The  same  season,  a  neighbor  built  a  silo  the  same 
size  as  mine,  and  filled  it  with  Timothy.  His  silo, 
however,  was  built  of  green  fir  boards,  one  lining,  not 
matched.  Result,  failure,  credited  to  faulty  construc¬ 
tion  of  silo  (?).  Two  other  neighbors  this  past  season 
tried  their  hands  at  this  problem.  They  both  built 
perfectly  air-tight  silos,  double  lined,  matched  inch 
boards,  with  joints  broken,  and  tar  paper  between. 
One  put  in  Timothy,  filling  slowly,  and  waiting  till 
it  settled,  before  covering  with  old  damaged  hay.  Re¬ 
sult,  failure,  credited  to — ?  ?  The  other  neighbor  also 
had  a  perfect  silo,  perfectly  air-tight,  double  lined, 
with  tar  paper  between,  10x10x10,  and  put  in  four 
loads  of  fresh  cut  clover,  the  last  load  being  hauled 
while  wet,  and  in  the  rain.  It  was  covered  immediately 
with  a  load  of  pea  vines,  and  a  layer  of  plank  weighted 
with  rock,  and  over  that  another  large  load  of  pea 
vines.  Result,  failure,  a  mass  of  stuff  of  the  wet  to¬ 
bacco  plug  character,  credited  to  trying  to  open  a 
clover  ensilage  lock  with  a  corn  ensilage  key. 

Most  of  the  ensilage  literature  that  I  have  seen  has 
been  corn  ensilage  literature,  there  being  very  little 
written  about  clover  or  pea  ensilage.  Therefore,  I 
appeal  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  editors  and  readers  to  favor 
us  with  such  information  or  suggestion  as  may  enable 
me  to  achieve  success  later  on.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  will  be  entirely  useless  to  discuss  clover  or  pea  en¬ 
silage  from  only  a  corn  ensilage  experience.  But  if 
any  one  has  actually  practiced  making  clover  or  pea 
ensilage,  whether  resulting  in  success  or  failure,  and 
will  give  the  details  of  his  experience,  and  such 
suggestions  as  may  help  lead  to  success,  it  will  be 
received  in  a  thankful  and  teachable  s'parit.  I  do  not 
by  any  means  claim  to  “  know  it  all.”  The  corn  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  is  tabooed,  as  we  cannot  grow  it  profit¬ 
ably  for  climatic  reasons.  dr.  a.  w.  thornton. 

Sweet  Corn  Stalks  for  the  Silo. 

Many  are  asking  if  sweet  corn  stalks  from  which 
the  ears  have  been  picked,  are  suitable  for  silo  pur¬ 
poses.  The  design  of  the  Creator  was  that  every  stalk 
of  corn  should  produce  an  ear,  and  if  grown  in  suit¬ 
able  surroundings  and  it  does  not  produce  one,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  an  abnormal  stalk,  and  not  as  rich  in 
food  elements  as  a  stalk  on  which  an  ear  has  grown. 
Even  a  stalk  from  which  a  full-grown  ear  has  been 
picked,  will  be  found  to  contain  more  nutriment  than 
a  sucker.  In  sweet  corn  the  carbohydrates  exist  in 
the  form  of  sugar.  Picking  the  ears  before  full  ma¬ 
turity  will  leave  the  stalks  still  actively  growing,  and 
the  carbohydrates  which,  had  the  ears  been  left, 
would  have  gone  into  them,  will  now  be  found  in  the 
stalks.  Any  one,  who  has  given  it  his  attention,  will 
have  noticed  that,  soon  after  the  corn  is  picked,  the 
stalks  turn  quite  red,  and  the  juice  becomes  very 
sweet.  If,  at  this  stage,  the  stalks  be  cut  and  put  into 
the  silo,  they  make  the  very  best  kind  of  ensilage. 

The  objections  to  using  sweet  corn  for  planting  for 
the  silo  are,  first,  that  it  is  less  sure  to  germinate  than 
other  corns,  and  if  the  weather  at  planting  time  is  un¬ 
favorable,  very  much  of  it  will  fail  to  come  up,  and 
thus  the  stand  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  bad  ;  second, 
the  seed  is  always  mere  expensive  than  other  corn ;  and 
lastly,  as  before  stated,  the  carbohydrates  exist  as 
sugar,  and  hence  the  fermentation  necessary  in  the 
silo  converts  it  into  acid,  while  in  common  corn  the 
carbohydrates  are  in  the  form  of  starch,  and  sugar  re¬ 
sults  from  the  fermentation.  But  when  sweet  corn  is 
grown  for  canning  or  the  market,  we  have  the  stalks, 
and  this  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  them,  and 
they  are  really  very  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

J.  8.  WOOUWARD. 


SUCCESSFUL  IRRIGATION  PLANT. 

I  have,  for  some  years,  successfully  used  the  water 
from  a  spring  on  a  hill  to  irrigate  my  market  garden. 
Owing  to  the  abundance  of  blue  clay  at  the  head  of 
the  spring  on  the  hill,  it  was  an  easy  job,  with  plow 
and  road  scraper,  to  scoop  out  a  reservoir.  In  the  first 
700  feet,  there  is  an  estimated  fall  of  170  feet,  which  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  family  garden  ;  300  feet 
farther,  with  a  slight  grade  brings  it  by  way  of  the 
basement  cellar  into  the  farm  house.  The  springs 
were  good  for  40  barrels  per  day  during  the  drought 
last  summer.  The  main  pipe  is  IK  inch,  black  iron. 
Where  the  ground  was  mellow,  the  pipe  was  put  down 
three  feet,  but  where  it  was  very  hard  digging,  it  was 
put  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  deeper.  The  last  foot 
was  dug  out  with  a  mattock,  a  tool  much  like  a 
carpenter’s  ad  ze,  with  a  sharp  point  instead  of  hammer- 
shaped  head.  When  the  mattock  was  used,  the  ditch 
was  narrowed  down  to  four  or  five  inches.  The  tool 
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is  especially  suited  tor  ditching'  down  hill,  digging 
burdocks,  yellow  docks  and  the  like. 

The  pipe  was  put  together,  beginning  at  the  reser¬ 
voir,  and  every  coupling  tested  before  being  lowered 
into  the  ditch.  One  small  leak  was  found  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  IG-foot  length.  The  water  is  carried  down 
the  flat  through  the  garden  in  a  surface  pipe  with 
plenty  of  T’s  and  valves.  When  the  valves  leak,  I 
take  them  apart  and  tie  a  piece  of  soft  leather  over 
the  globe  as  one  would  do  up  a  stubbed  toe.  I  un¬ 
couple  the  surface  pipe  from  the  buried  one  before 
winter.  So  far  I  have  used  only  three  fourth-inch 
hose,  which  requires  30  minutes  to  run  out  20  barrels; 
but  I  shall  follow  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “quick 
work  wins,”  and  use  lK*inch  pipe  hereafter. 

The  chances  for  a  market  gardener  are  rather  slim 
away  back  here  25  miles  from  any  good  market,  9K 
from  the  nearest  railroad  in  an  opposite  direction, 
with  a  farm  of  94  acres  to  work.  So  the  garden  is 
only  a  side  issue.  Few  of  the  farmers  about  here 
grow  anything  in  the  vegetable  line,  excepting  pota¬ 
toes.  I  grow  nearly  everything  from  A  to  Z,  except¬ 
ing  tobacco.  Strawberries  have  done  wonders  for  me 
under  high  culture  and  irrigation.  I  carry  no  insur¬ 
ance,  as  I  can  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  any  build¬ 
ing  on  the  farm,  from  the  ground.  w.  B. 

Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES  VS.  DROUGHT. 

THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  VARIETIES. 

The  potato  crop  for  1894  is  nearing  maturity  earlier 
than  usual,  owing  to  drought  extending  through  the 
entire  month  of  July.  During  the  past  10  days,  the 
glare  of  a  July  sun,  day  after  day,  followed  by  hot 
nights  without  even  a  particle  of  dew,  has  injured  the 
crop.  If  no  relief  comes  soon,  the  crop  in  Ohio  will  be 
next  to  a  total  failure.  Such  seasons  always  bring 
some  experiences  that  are  of  practical  benefit.  Last 
year,  growers  that  planted  extra  early,  came  out  much 
the  best,  as  their  potatoes  were  sufiSciently  advanced 
in  growth  so  that  the  drought  that  began  the  middle 
of  July,  did  them  but  little  harm,  while  those  who 
planted  three  weeks  later,  fared  hard  with  less  than 
a  half  crop.  This  season,  the  case  is  practically  re¬ 
versed,  as  the  early  plantings  are  now  far  beyond  re¬ 
demption,  with  less  than  a  half  crop,  while  later  plant¬ 
ings  will  yet  make  fair  crops  should  rain  come  to  the 
rescue  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Right  here  comes 
in  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  pertain  to 
successful  potato  growing.  In  good,  favorable  sea¬ 
sons,  most  varieties  will  give  tolerably  fair  yields;  but 
the  important  thing  is  to  plant  kinds  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  withstand  drought. 

A  few  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  comparison 
of  last,  and  this  year’s  experience.  Last  year,  but 
three  varieties  stood  out  against  drought  until  rain 
came.  These  were  the  Rural  No.  2,  Early  Maine  and 
Empire  State.  The  Rural  No.  2  came  nearest  making 
a  crop  against  circumstances  that  entirely  ruined  a 
dozen  other  varieties.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  most 
excellent  potato,  many  growers  would  not  have  made 
expenses  out  of  their  crops. 

At  this  date,  July  28,  the  Rural  No.  2  is  as  fresh  and 
green  as  one  month  ago,  after  a  refreshing  rain,  and 
the  Early  Maine  beside  it,  is  just  as  gritty.  Two 
new  varieties  added  this  season,  both  croppers — the 
Banner  and  the  New  Queen — are  standing  the  drought 
with  remarkable  vigor. 

Eight  pounds  of  Carman  No.  1  cut  up  very  fine  and 
planted  early,  were  making  rapid  progress  up  to  one 
week  ago,  when  they  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
heat  and  extreme  dryness.  This  popular  variety  was 
secured  at  a  high  price  by  the  owner,  and  sent 
here  to  be  given  an  extra  opportunity  for  a  large 
yield,  which  they  bade  fair  to  do  10  days  ago.  Three 
varieties  of  seedlings,  none  of  which  are  alike  in  form 
or  growth,  planted  the  same  date  as  the  Carman,  are 
yet  struggling  fresh  and  green  against  a  dismal  fate 
unless  rain  revives  them  inside  of  a  few  days. 

Not  one  single  variety  of  the  Rose  family  out  of  six 
kinds,  has  stood  out  against  the  drought,  but  all  have 
succumbed  and  the  vines  lie  withered  with  the  tubers 
not  more  than  half  grown,  with  one  exception.  The 
seed  of  this  kind  was  furnished  me  last  spring  as  Ten¬ 
nessee  second  crop,  and  it  has  furnished  our  table 
with  potatoes  for  nearly  six  weeks,  some  of  the  largest 
being  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  Success  with  this 
character  of  seed  induces  me  to  attempt  them  on  a 
larger  scale  next  year. 

One  particular  feature  that  calls  for  special  mention 
to  insure  at  least  partial  success  when  drought  is  ex¬ 
pected,  is  to  select  a  variety  that  grows  its  tubers  close 
to  the  parent  stem.  This  may  not  hold  good  in  all 
varieties,  yet  it  will  in  most.  An  experiment  this  sea¬ 
son,  tried  on  a  new  variety  put  out  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties,  proves  that  such  kinds  are  less  liable  to  succumb 
to  extreme  drought.  Growers  must  make  better  selec¬ 
tions  if  they  expect  to  avoid  loss  during  droughty 
seasons.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertlslnR  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

PRUNING  THE  SWEET  POTATO. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Does  It  make  the  sweet  potato  more  productive,  to  prune  the 
vines  ?  J.  Will  the  rooting  of  the  vines  lessen  the  size  of  the  tubers  ? 
3.  Is  It  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  vines  from  rooting  and  prune  to  within 
1J4  to  3  feet  of  the  hill  ?  4.  Will  the  vines  make  good  food  for  stock  ? 

Keep  Them  From  Rooting. 

1.  No,  not  a  particle,  and  this  experience  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  what  we  should  expect,  since  the 
starch  is  formed  in  the  leaves,  and  the  surplus  beyond 
the  present  needs  of  the  plant,  stored  in  the  tuberous 
roots.  An  abundance  of  healthy  foliage  is  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  roots.  2.  Yes.  This,  too,  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology.  With  a  multitude  of  underground  storage 
places,  the  food  stored  up  in  the  main  roots  would  be 
lessened.  3.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  them  from  root¬ 
ing  by  frequent  moving,  but  a  bad  plan  to  prune  at 
all.  An  over  fertile  soil,  or,  rather,  a  soil  in  which 
there  is  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  produces  an  excessive 
vine  growth,  because  the  plant  uses  the  abundant 
food  supply  absorbed  by  its  roots  in  the  easiest  way, 
and  that  is  in  making  foliage.  It  would  be  far  more 
sensible  to  prune  the  feeding  roots,  and  give  the  plant 
a  chance  more  fully  to  elaborate  the  food  supply.  4. 
The  vines  make  a  valuable  green  food  for  cows  and 
hogs,  fed  with  good  judgment.  I  do  not  think  they 
can  be  successfully  cured  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  on  this 
point  I  have  not  experimented  sufficiently. 

In  a  general  way,  I  would  say  that  the  sweet  potato 
does  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  well  supplied  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  without  an  excess  of  nitrogen. 
Long  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  on  the  same  spot, 
produces  such  an  excess  of  organic  matter  from  dead 
vines,  that  the  growers  say  the  land  is  potash-sick 
when  it  really  is  simply  gorged  with  nitrogen,  and 
will  grow  enormous  crops  of  plants  like  corn  above 
ground.  There  is  more  or  less  vine  pruning  here  of 
the  early  set  plants  annually,  for  our  growers  raise 
their  winter-keeping  crop  from  cuttings  of  the  vines 
in  July.  Pieces  of  the  vine,  set  in  hills  at  that  time, 
grow  readily,  and  the  potatoes  of  this  late  crop  keep 
better  in  winter.  Last  week,  we  were  eating  these  in 
perfect  condition.  This  week,  we  are  eating  the  new 
crop.  So  the  great  value  of  the  sweet  potato  in  the 
South  is  easily  seen.  In  this  connection  I  would 
say  that  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  cross¬ 
bred  sweet  potato  seed,  and  have  the  seedlings  grow¬ 
ing  finely.  Since  seedling  plants  of  any  kind  are  more 
apt  to  produce  seed  than  those  long  grown  from  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  plant,  there  may  be  great  possibilities  in 
these  seedlings  for  future  improvement. 

[prof.]  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Let  the  Vines  Alone. 

The  general  practice  of  growers  in  this  locality  is  to 
disturb  sweet  potato  vines  only  when  necessary  to 
properly  cultivate  the  crop.  Individual  tests  have 
been  made  covering  queries  1,  2  and  3,  but  the  experi¬ 
menters  still  adhere  to  the  common  practice. 

Gloucester  County,  N.  J.  n.  r.  b. 

The  Culture  in  Georgia. 

1.  In  my  experience  it  does  not.  Experiments  re¬ 
sult  irregularly,  but  the  increased  yield  from  pruning 
has  never  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor 
involved,  even  including  the  value  of  the  pruned  vines 
as  stock  feed  ;  the  result  is  generally  directly  against 
pruning,  or  “  pinching,”  as  we  term  it.  I  would  not 
advise  it,  though  we  are  still  conducting  this  experi¬ 
ment.  2.  Measurably,  under  certain  conditions. 
When  the  soil  is  highly  nitrogenous,  or  in  a  very  wet 
season,  the  vines,  if  undisturbed,  will  make,  of  course, 
a  very  rank  and  vigorous  growth,  but  will,  at  the 
same  time,  root  at  every  joint,  and  the  tendency  will 
be  to  small  tubers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  or  on  ordinary  soils,  there  results  no  reduction  in 
size  of  tubers  from  allowing  the  vines  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  ;  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  All  vines, 
however,  are  more  or  less  disturbed  up  to  a  late  date 
in  the  season — into  August,  as  a  rule — by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  cultivation;  being  “turned  back,” 
periodically,  for  the  purpose  of  plowing  out  the  alter¬ 
nate  middles,  and  then  again  reveised.  Hence  they 
seldom  get  a  chance  to  begin  rooting  until  late  in  the 
season,  and  it  is  this  normal  treatment  that  appears 
to  produce  the  largest  yields,  irrespective  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  result  when  the  cost  of  loosening  the  vines  is 
taken  into  consideration.  We  are  also  conducting 
this  experiment.  3.  Unless  the  land  is  very  rich  in 
humus,  or  the  season  abnormally  wet,  it  will  hardly 
pay  to  prune.  In  fact,  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  in¬ 


jurious  than  beneficial  in  an  ordinary  season  on  aver¬ 
age  land.  4.  Yes ;  eaten  green  they  are  greatly 
relished,  and  our  station  dairyman  reports  excellent 
results.  Ensiloed,  they  are  said  to  become  slimy,  and 
I  would  not  advise  using  them  in  that  way. 

Horticulturist  Ga  Exp.  Sta.  hugh  n  starnes. 

Southern  Jersey  Methods. 

1.  It  is  rather  an  injury  to  sweet  potato  vines  to 
prune  them.  2.  Should  the  vines  root  very  early  in 
the  season  and  not  be  loosened,  some  of  the  strength 
will  go  to  root  growth,  thereby  injuring  the  tubers.  3. 
Frequent  cultivation  until  the  vin^s  are  well  grown 
and  have  to  be  laid  by,  will  prevent  all  rooting,  especi¬ 
ally  where  they  are  cross  cultivated  as  they  are  here. 
I  would  not  allow  any  vine  pruning ;  later  rooting 
will  not  hurt.  4.  I  consider  the  vines  of  no  value  as 
food  for  stock,  and  do  not  think  stock  would  eat  them 
to  any  extent.  edw.  g.  brick. 

The  Largest  Grower  in  Alabama  Prunes. 

1.  My  experience  is  that  the  sweet  potato  is  much 
more  productive  when  the  vines  are  properly  pruned 
than  when  they  are  not.  When  the  vines  are  a  foot 
or  two  long,  and  there  are  two  or  three  to  a  hill,  I 
cut  one  off  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  hill,  and 
in  a  week  or  10  days  cut  off  another,  and  so  on.  2.  Be¬ 
fore  answering  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  office  of  the  vine  is  to  conduct  water 
from  the  root  to  the  leaf,  where  it  is  assimilated  and 
enriched  with  what  the  leaf  takes  from  the  air  and 
the  sun,  and  goes  back  to  nourish  the  root  and  in¬ 
crease  its  growth.  When  the  vine  becomes  hard,  the 
circulation  ceases,  and  its  usefulness  is  ended.  Vines 
take  root  at  the  joint  which  hardens,  and  everything 
from  the  root  or  leaf  stops  at  that  point  and  nourishes 
the  rootlets  that  have  started  there,  and  which  never 
make  potatoes  of  any  size. 

As  a  further  illustration,  I  may  mention  that  many 
old  farmers  never  use  the  first  plants  that  come  on 
the  bed,  considering  them  worthless,  and  for  the 
reason  that,  having  a  long  season  to  grow  in,  they 
make  long  vines  which  root  here  and  there,  cover  the 
ground  in  a  tangled  mass  and  make  nothing  but 
strings.  To  test  this,  in  the  spring  of  1893,  I  made  a 
cold  frame  and  set  out  1,000  plants  a  month  in  advance 
of  my  neighbors,  who  were  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
that  they  would  make  no  potatoes.  But  I  kept  them 
well  pruned  until  the  middle  of  August,  and  made  the 
finest  potatoes  that  I  ever  made.  As  for  other  proof, 
in  tropical  climates,  where  the  sweet  potato  grows 
the  year  ’round,  and  vines  attain  the  length  of  100 
feet,  they  make  no  potatoes  that  are  worthy  of  the 
name.  3  and  4.  It  is.  But  after  the  crop  is  laid  by, 
the  vines  may  be  permitted  to  run  and  cover  the 
ground,  as  they  shade  it  and  keep  down  grass  and 
weeds.  At  this  writing,  August  4,  I  have  no  vines  a 
foot  long,  except  on  about  an  acre  where  they  are 
one  to  two  feet  long.  I  am  pruning  them  and  feeding 
to  my  milch  cows,  and  on  them  they  are  improving 
both  in  quantity  and  richness  of  their  milk.  They 
make  splendid  food  for  stock,  but  should  be  cut  and 
well  cured  immediately  after  the  first  frost.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  after  a  killing  frost  until  it  rains  on 
them,  they  are  worthless.  In  my  main  crop  I  have  no 
vines  a  foot  long,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  used 
them  to  set  out,  and  the  last  week  in  July  I  put  out 
four  wagon-loads  of  vines.  c.  c.  i..  dill. 

Dillburgh,  Ala. 


Clearing:  Land  with  Dynamite. 

A.  F.  A.,  Claremont,  Fa. — Will  the  man  who  wrote 
about  clearing  land  with  dynamite,  please  tell  what 
brand  he  uses ;  also  how  large  a  charge  it  will  take 
for  pine  stumps  eight  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter  ? 
How  long  should  the  fuse  be,  so  that  I  can  estimate 
the  amount  of  fuse  to  get  with  each  pound  of  dyna¬ 
mite  ? 

Ans. — I  have  used  several  brands  of  dynamite,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  with  any.  But  I  am  very  careful 
not  to  buy  any  brand  in  which  I  find  any  of  the  nitro¬ 
glycerine  leaked  out  of  the  absorbent.  The  kind  last 
used,  and  which  I  now  have  for  use  soon,  is  The 
Miners’  Friend.  It  is  40  per  cent  nitro-glycerine,  is  in 
sticks  1^  inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  long,  and 
each  stick  weighs  one-third  of  a  pound.  It  is  made  in 
sticks  of  different  sizes,  but  this  makes  no  difference 
as  to  its  effectiveness.  It  is  put  up  packed  in  saw¬ 
dust,  50  pounds,  or  150  sticks,  in  a  box,  and  costs  by 
the  box  12  cents  per  pound.  The  caps  or  exploders  to 
be  used  on  the  end  of  the  fuse,  cost  for  a  box  of  100, 
$1,  or  one  cent  each.  The  fuse,  common,  costs  50  cents 
per  coil  of  100  feet ;  the  waterproof,  75  cents  for  the 
same  number  of  feet.  As  the  waterproof  is  so  much 
surer,  and  costs  so  little  more  for  a  single  fuse,  I  much 
prefer  it.  I  have  found  that  about  two  feet  of  the 
waterproof  will  burn  in  a  minute,  so  I  can  easily  cal¬ 
culate  how  long  to  cut  the  fuses  to  enable  me  to  get 
to  a  safe  distance,  In  the  open,  where  the  view  is 
unobstructed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  so  very  far, 
as  it  is  easy  to  dodge  the  flying  fragments. 
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As  to  the  quantity  needed  for  each  stump,  that  is  a 
matter  for  experiment.  On  different  soils,  trees  of  the 
same  kind  make  a  different  root  growth,  and  the  ex¬ 
plosive  shows  greatly  different  effectiveness  on  dis¬ 
similar  soils,  so  that  it  is  better  for  A.  F.  A.  to  do  a 
little  experimenting  for  himself.  I  have  blown  out  a 
white  oak  stump  on  a  clayey  gravel  soil,  over  one  foot 
in  diameter,  with  a  single  stick,  one-third  pound,  and 
thrown  fragments  10  or  more  rods  away.  It  is  not 
best  to  use  more  than  enough  to  throw  the  stump  clear 
of  the  ground.  The  sticks  may  be  cut  into  pieces,  or 
more  than  one  may  be  used  for  a  single  blast.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  may  be  needed,  only  one  fuse  and  ex¬ 
ploder  will  be  required.  Place  the  sticks  or  pieces 
close  together,  and  when  one  goes,  all  will  go,  and  so 
near  together  that  no  one  can  distinguish  the  report. 
It  would  facilitate  the  work  to  have  a  13^-inch  auger 
with  a  long  stem  to  bore  into  the  tap  root  where  one 
is  found  running  straight  down  into  the  ground  and 
with  very  few  side  roots.  But,  when  it  can  be  done,  I 
much  prefer  to  place  the  charge  under  the  stump  and 
outside  of  any  timber  ;  it  is  much  less  liable  to  split 
and  shatter  the  stump  without  throwing  it  out. 

As  to  the  expense,  suppose  it  requires  one-half  pound, 
a  stick  and  a  half,  to  throw  out  a  stump  one  foot  in 
diameter ;  that  would  cost  six  ceqts,  the  exploder  a 
cent,  the  fuse,  two  feet,  1}^  cent,  time  of  placing 
charge,  one  cent,  making  93>^  cents  for  the  entire  cost. 
Who  would  or  could  dig  a  stump  out  for  any  such 
money  ?  j.  s.  woodwabd. 

The  Trade  Value  of  a  Fertilizer. 

D.  B.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  —Having  to  supplement  barn¬ 
yard  manure  with  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  last 
two  seasons,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  market 
value,  per  ton,  of  the  two  following  fertilizers  should 
be  as  per  analyses  given  below.  Is  it  better  because 
the  odor  is  very  rank  and  offensive  ? 

mo.  1  ANALYSIS 

Per  cent. 

Ammonia  .  SH  to 

PotaBh  K  2-0 . 7)^  to 

Ayallabie  phosphoric  acid .  6  to  8 

NO.  2  ANALYSIS. 

Per  cent. 

Ammonia .  l^to2 

Potash  K  2-0 . 3  to  4 

Ayallabie  phosphoric  acid .  to8 

Is  hen  manure  good  for  an  apple  orchard  ?  If  so, 

would  it  amount  to  anything  if  it  is  put  around  trees 

once  a  week  in  the  winter,  on  top  of  the  snow  ? 


Ans. — According  to  these  analyses,  the  two  ferti¬ 
lizers  contain  the  following  valuable  ingredients: 


No.  1. 

Pounds. 
....  70 

NO.  2. 

Pounds. 
....  sn 

Potash... 

Potash . . 

-  60 

Ayallabie  phosphoric  acid  120  Ayallabie  phosphoric  acid  130 
We  take  the  lowest  per  cent  in  each  case,  for  that  is 
all  the  manufacturer  guarantees.  You  may  figure  am¬ 
monia  at  15  cents  a  pound,  potash  at  4>^,  and  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  at  six.  This  would  give  No. 
1  a  valuation  of  $22.45,  and  No.  2,  $15.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  valuation  represents  what  these 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  would 
cost  if  bought  by  themselves  at  the  average  prices. 
The  smell  of  a  fertilizer  is  no  indication  of  its  value 
unless  you  can  detect  the  characteristic  smell  of  am¬ 
monia.  That  smell  simply  shows  that  this  valuable 
substance  is  escaping,  and  is  not  a  good  indication. 
The  worst  smells  come  from  substances  that  have 
little  fertilizing  value.  You  would  much  better  use 
potash  and  bone  on  the  orchard  and  save  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  to  be  used  as  described  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  page 
438.  You  would  get  little  value  from  it  used  as  you 
suggest. 

A  Hard  Dairy  Problem  in  Liouisiana. 

S.  B.  B>,  New  Orleans,  La. — Is  good,  sound  wheat 
suitable  for  mixing  with  city  mules’  feed  ?  If  so,  in 
what  proportion  ?  Would  it  pay  to  feed  wheat  cost¬ 
ing  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  to  hogs  ?  I  want  to 
buy  10-pound  pigs  and  keep  them  till  they  weigh  100 
pounds.  Are  brewers’  grains  a  suitable  hog  feed  ? 
Which  is  the  best  breed  for  quick  fattening  ?  Can  I 
make  a  reasonable  profit  from  a  dairy  selling  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  daily,  with  feed  costing :  Timothy  hay, 
$16  to  $18  per  ton,  corn  meal  $22  to  $24,  bran  $16  to 
$17,  cotton-seed  meal  $21.50,  cracked  corn  $22  ?  Num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  18  Jerseys,  with  a  manager  at  $40,  and 
two  assistants  at  $25  each.  Milk  sells  at  40  cents  per 
gallon  to  families,  and  30  cents  to  dealers. 

Ans. — Yes,  if  you  can  get  it  cheap  enough  you  could 
safely  feed  one-third  wheat.  Without  knowing  the 
prices  for  grain  with  you,  we  cannot  tell  whether 
wheat  at  the  price  named  would  be  cheaper  than  corn 
for  fattening  hogs.  You  will  see  from  the  articles  on 
page  431  that  many  Western  farmers  are  feeding 
wheat,  and  at  45  cents  a  bushel  you  should  fatten 
your  hogs  cheaply.  We  would  not  feed  brewers’ 
grains  to  hogs  in  large  quantities.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  Essex  or  Poland-Chiua  breeds  for  southern 
Louisiana.  We  cannot  give  you  satisfactory  figures 
as  to  the  dairy  business.  From  the  bare  statement 
of  probable  income  and  cost,  we  could  figure  a  fair 
profit,  but  this  might  all  disappear  when  we  came  to 
know  more  of  the  local  conditions.  We  would  like  to 


have  some  of  our  Southern  dairymen  give  their 
opinions. 

More  Facts  About  Crimson  Clover. 

J.  C.,  Salisbury,  Md. — What  is  the  best  time,  or  con¬ 
dition,  of  Crimson  clover  to  cut  for  hay  ?  Can  it  be 
cured  as  well  and  easily  as  Medium  clover  ?  Is  it  as 
good  for  horses  or  other  stock  as  Medium  clover  when 
cured  for  hay  ?  What  is  the  relative  value  between  a 
crop  turned  under  for  manuring  when  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  sod  turned  under  after  the  clover  is  taken 
off  for  hay  or  seed  ? 

Ans. — Most  of  these  questions  and  many  more  like 
them  are  fully  answered  in  Bulletin  100  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  (New  Brunswick).  You 
should,  by  all  means,  secure  that  bulletin.  The  Crim¬ 
son  differs  but  little  from  the  Medium  clover  as  to 
cutting  and  curing.  It  will  make  the  best  hay  just 
before  the  blossoms  are  fully  formed.  It  will  cure  as 
well  as  any  clover,  but  you  must  remember  that  it 
matures  very  early  in  the  season  when  there  is  not 
always  the  best  of  haying  weather.  As  compared 
with  Medium  clover  hay,  it  shows  a  better  analysis. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Packard  says  that  he  feeds  Crimson  clover 
hay  to  his  horses  with  excellent  results.  Prof.  Voor- 
hees  figures  that  the  entire  crop  on  an  acre — turned 
under  May  31 — contained  212  pounds  nitrogen,  60  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  186)^  of  potash.  The  roots  and 
stubble  alone — after  cutting  the  ,hay — contained  33 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  9)^  of  phosphoric  acid  and  26  of 
potash.  In  spite  of  this  difference,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  feeding  value  of  the  hay  or  green  clover 
is  considerable,  and  where  that  can  be  utilized,  it  will 
pay  better  to  cut  or  feed  off  the  clover  and  use  ma¬ 
nure  or  chemicals  with  the  sod. 

Strawberries  for  the  Farmer. 

H.  T.  M.,  The  Ridge,  Ont. — Can  I  prepare  a  suitable 
spot  in  the  fall,  put  in  100  or  200  strawberry  plants  so 
as  to  require  no  more  care  the  next  season  except  to 
gather  enough  for  family  use,  and  some  to  give  away? 
We  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  strawberries  all  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  don’t  want  to  be  charged  with  idleness 
either.  Is  one  sort  better  than  another  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

Ans. — Fall-set  plants  would  not  yield  many  berries 
the  next  season.  Unless  the  soil  is  unusually  free  of 
weed  seeds,  the  bed  would  become  pretty  foul  by  the 
time  the  berries  ripened.  We  can  not  approve  of  the 
plan  at  all.  One  would  better  buy  his  berries. 

Hosts  ;  Wheelbarrow  Qrass  Seeders. 

H.  O.  L.,  Brighton,  Can. — 1.  Is  there  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  on  swine  ?  If  so,  where  can  I  obtain  a  copy  ? 

2.  Why  don’t  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  who  keep 
Poland-China  swine  for  sale,  advertise  in  The  Rubal? 

3.  Have  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  ever  used  a 
wheelbarrow  grass  seeder  ?  If  so,  would  they  state 
what  they  think  of  it,  and  what  make  it  is  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Swine  Breeders’  Journal  is  published  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  2.  We  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to 
have  our  Poland-China  friends  come  forward  with  the 
desired  information.  This  is  one  of  the  great  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  age.  3.  We  want  a  symposium  on  grass 
seeders  that  will  show  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
broadcasters  and  wheelbarrows. 

Ct-round  Bone  for  Wheat. 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. — I  expect  to  seed  to 
Timothy,  about  23  acres  of  oat  stubble  this  fall.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  I  shall  sow  pure  ground  bone,  say,  500 
pounds  per  acre.  Is  it  advisable  to  put  with  the  bone, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  fine  ground  blood  for  the  ammonia 
it  contains?  I  fancy  that  the  soil  contains  potash 
enough. 

Anb. — No,  we  think  that  dressing  of  ground  bone 
will  furnish  enough  nitrogen  for  the  crop.  If  we  were 
to  add  nitrate  or  blood,  we  would  rather  add  it  in  the 
spring. 

Spent  Tan  Bark  Ashes. 

S.  A.  T.,  Boston. — What  is  the  fertilizing  value  of 
ashes  from  spent  tan  that  has  been  burned  under 
boilers  as  compared  with  hardwood  ashes  ?  I  can  buy 
them  for  $2  per  cord,  while  hardwood  ashes  cost  $12 
per  ton. 

Ans. — An  average  specimen  of  spent  tan  bark  ashes 
should  contain  36  pounds  of  potash  and  25  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  ton.  They  are  well  worth  $2 
a  cord  ;  in  fact,  that  is  a  first-rate  bargain. 

Ligrht  or  Heavy  “  Clabber.” 

Subscriber. — Why  does  the  clabber  from  some  cow’s 
milk  rise  to  the  top,  while  in  that  from  others  it  falls 
to  the  bottom  ? 

Ans. — I  suppose  the  correspondent  means  by  clabber 
the  coagulated  casein  of  sour  milk.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  coagulated  casein  is  heavier  than  water, 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  That  is  what  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  cheese-making,  and  where  milk  sours 
in  pans.  Very  frequently,  at  the  time  coagulation 
takes  place,  there  are  other  fermentations  going  on 
which  cause  gases  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  these 
gases  being  in  the  coagulated  casein,  cause  it  to  be¬ 
come  lighter  than  water  and  to  fioat.  This  is  the  only 
explanation  I  can  give  as  to  why  ”  clabber  rises  to  the 


top  of  some  cows’  milk,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
others.”  h.  h.  winh. 

List  of  Fears  and  Raspberries. 

A.  F.  A.,  Claremont,  Va. — 1.  What  six  kinds  of  pear 
trees — early,  medium  and  late — are  the  freest  from 
blight,  kinds  that  will  succeed  as  dwarfs  for  home 
use  ?  2.  Is  there  a  red  raspberry  that  will  succeed  at 
the  South,  that  is  earlier  than  Cuthbert,  and  which  is 
a  good  market  berry  that  will  stand  shipping  ? 

Ans, — 1.  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett  and  Brandywine 
for  summer.  AngoulSme,  Howell  and  Louise  Bonne 
for  autumn.  Anjou,  Lawrence  and  Josephine  de 
Malines  for  winter.  These  are  for  dwarfs  (quince 
stock),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind.  2.  Thompson’s 
Early  Prolific,  Hansell  and  Rancocas  will  come  the 
nearest  to  it. 

List  of  Fruits  for  Connecticut. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
variety  of  mulberry  for  northern  Connecticut  ?  2.  I 
have  two  Abundance  plums,  I  would  like  to  get  three 
or  four  more.  What  varieties  would  be  best  ?  When 
should  they  be  set  ?  3.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of 
vines  for  ordinary  culture,  either  ornamental  or  com¬ 
bining  both  beauty  and  utility  ? 

Ans. — 1.  New  American ;  but  be  sure  you  get  it. 
Downing  is  sometimes  sent  out  for  it,  which  is  not  so 
hardy.  2.  We  would  choose  from  the  following ;  Vic¬ 
toria,  Washington,  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Pond’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  McLaughlin,  Imperial  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 
We  prefer  early  spring  for  your  climate.  3.  Much 
depends  upon  where  the  vines  are  to  grow.  For 
covering  either  stone  or  wood  structures,  nothing  is 
so  pretty  as  the  so-called  Boston  ivy — Ampelopsis 
Veitchii.  If  a  rampageous  vine  is  desired  which  will 
grow  to  the  tops  of  30-foot  trees  in  a  single  season  and 
in  the  shade  at  that,  try  Actinidia  arguta.  This  bears 
a  pretty  white  flower  and  edible  fruit.  The  Climbing 
Hydrangea  is  a  fine  plant  for  dense  shade  and  dry  soil. 
For  the  rest,  we  may  mention  Hall’s  honeysuckle, 
Chinese  wistaria,  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  Akebia  quinata 
and  clematis  in  assortment. 

Hale’s  FertilizingT  ;  Bone  and  Potash. 

A.  W.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. — Hbw  does  J.  H.  Hale  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  apply  his  bone  flour  and  muriate  of  potash  ? 
Does  he  sow  them  broadcast  by  hand,  or  does  he  use  a 
drill  or  a  machine  to  broadcast  them  ?  Where  can  we 
buy  the  bone  and  the  potash  and  get  what  we  pay  for  ? 
It  takes  a  good  many  bushels  of  grain,  at  present 
prices,  to  pay  for  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  but  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  do  without  it. 

Ans. — Mr.  Hale  broadcasts  all  the  fertilizers  by 
hand.  The  work  is  not  done  at  one  time,  but  when¬ 
ever  occasion  offers,  a  ton  or  so  will  be  thrown  on. 
Among  the  peach  trees,  a  machine  will  not  always  put 
the  fertilizer  just  where  it  is  wanted.  Mr.  Hale  does 
not  buy  the  mixed  goods,  but  gets  the  separate  ingred¬ 
ients  in  large  enough  quantities  to  obtain  wholesale 
rates.  Many  of  the  Connecticut  farmers  who  practice 
home  mixing,  buy  of  L.  Sanderson,  New  Haven. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  buy  bone  or  potash  at  low 
prices  unless  one  can  agree  to  take  a  large  quantity. 
Several  farmers  may  well  combine  and  buy  together. 

Tool  for  Cuttini?  Strawberry  Runners. 

T.  W.  S.,  East  Evesburgh,  Ft. — Is  there  any  tool  made 
and  for  sale  that  will  cut  strawberry  runners  success¬ 
fully  on  a  loose  soil  full  of  stones,  and  which  can  be 
worked  at  a  moderate  walk  ? 

Ans. — There  is  a  tool  working  on  the  principle  of  a 
sharp-edged  rolling  disc  or  cutter,  which  does  good 
work.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Ames  Plow  Co. ,  of  Boston. 
Most  large  growers  use  a  sharp,  small  plow  for  this 
purpose. 

Chemicals  for  Strawberries. 

J.  M.  J.,  Qeary,  la. — I  have  one  acre  of  old  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  two  acres  of  old  raspberries,  from  which  I 
wish  to  take  one  more  crop.  I  wish  to  use  fine  ground 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash.  1.  Are  those  the  best 
fertilizers  I  can  use  ?  2.  How  should  they  be  applied, 
and  when  ?  Is  the  best  time  this  fall  or  next  spring  ? 
3.  What  proportions  of  fine  ground  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash  should  be  used  to  give  the  best  results  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  think  you  could  make  a  better 
or  more  profitable  selection  for  such  old  beds.  A 
little  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  would  in¬ 
duce  a  more  vigorous  first  growth.  2.  We  would 
prefer  early  spring  before  any  growth  is  made.  Broad¬ 
cast  all  over  between  the  rows  and  work  in  with  a 
cultivator  or  hoe.  3.  Three  parts  of  ground  bone  to 
one  of  muriate  is  a  good  mixture. 

Seedling:  Chrysanthemums. 

E.  W.  B.,  Long  Plain,  Mass. — I  have  42  seedling 
chrysanthemums.  How  should  I  grow  them  ? 

Ans. — The  same  as  any  other  herbaceous  plants. 
They  do  not  need  special  treatment.  If  it  is  desired 
that  they  should  bloom  before  frost,  they  should  be 
carefully  potted  and  removed  to  a  suitable  place 
where  they  may  receive  sun  and  water,  safe  from 
frost.  If  large,  fine  flowers  be  desired,  leave  but  one 
bud  to  a  stem. 
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Prof.  Daknky,  the  Asfcistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  is  calling  attention  to 
Hungarian  Brome  grass.  Rather,  per¬ 
haps,  he  is  trying  to  find  out  just  how 
much  it  is  worth  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  Couch, 
Quitch  or  Quack  grass  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  and  in  some  soils  is  just  as  hard 
to  get  rid  of  when  once  established.  But 
it  will  thrive  on  soils  too  poor  for  more 
valuable  grasses,  and  may, therefore,  have 
value  for  this  reason.  Seedsmen  offer  it 
(Bromus  inermis)  for  35  cents  a  pound. 

The  hybrid  perpetual  rose,  Vick’s 
Caprice,  is  much  that  was  claimed  for  it 
when  sent  out  by  James  Vick  in  1890,  we 
think.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  quite 
vigorous,  and  often  bears  flowers  in 
August  as  it  is  doing  this  season.  The 
flowers  are  very  double,  at  least  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  petals  are  of 
a  pinkish  rose  color  distinctly  lined, 
banded  and  splashed  with  white.  The 
buds  are  not  as  pretty  as  those  of  many 
other  hybrid  perpetuals,  being  rather 
round  than  tapering.  In  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  it  is  the  best  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  roses. 

We  are  trying  second-crop  potatoes. 
The  earliest  variety  of  this  season  was 
used  for  seed.  The  tubers  were  cut  in 
halves  lengthwise,  and  “  wilted”  by  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  sun  for  two  days.  They 
were  then  planted  in  trenches  in  the 
usual  way,  July  27. 

John  S.  Pierce  &  Co.,  of  London,  Can¬ 
ada,  write  us  that  they  have  about  three 
acres  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  hybrid  wheat 
(Roberts)  in  stooks,  and  that  they  are 
pleased  with  it. 

We  can  not  raise  any  sort  of  crops  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  without  a  complete 
fertilizer.  This  has  been  shown  to  our 
readers  repeatedly  as  to  potatoes.  As  to 
corn  we  may  report  a  little  experiment 
that,  little  as  it  is,  shows  that  corn  re¬ 
quires  a  complete  fertilizer  in  our  im¬ 
poverished  soil  just  as  much  as  do  pota¬ 
toes.  On  a  small  plot  we  sowed  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  3.50  pounds  per  acre  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  500  pounds  of 
dissolved  bone-black,  furnishing  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  only.  On  half  of  this  plot 
150  pounds  per  acre  of  blood,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (mixed) 
were  sown.  The  result  was  74  plants 
on  the  non-nitrogenous  half,  68  ears, 
weight  39  pounds.  On  the  half  which 
received  the  nitrogen  mixture,  the  yield 
was  86  plants,  86  ears,  weight  52% 
pounds.  The  variety  was  a  tall-growing 
white  dent. 

Another  plot  of  “Top-over”  was  treated 
in  the  same  way.  The  non-nitrogen 
plot  gave  95  plants,  79  ears,  which 
weighed  22%  pounds.  The  nitrogen  (or 
complete  manure)  plot  gave  63  plants, 
73  ears,  which  weighed  25  pounds.  The 
leaves  of  the  nitrogen  plot  were  perfectly 
green  when  cut  (September  4);  the  leaves 
of  the  no-nitrogen  half  were  yellow  and 
dying.  One  row  of  the  nitrogen  half 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  blackbirds. 

The  above  little  experiment  shows 
how  easily  a  farmer  who  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  try  fertilizers  may  be  deceived. 
Suppose,  having  just  such  impoverished 
soil,  he  had  used  one  brand  of  fertilizer 
deficient  in  either  phosphate,  nitrogen 
or  potash,  and  on  the  other  a  complete 
fertilizer.  He  would  have  concluded 
that  the  first  fertilizer  was  inferior  to 
the  second,  or  perhaps,  a  fraud  The 
real  fact  might  have  been  that  the  first 
fertilizer  was  worth  more  then  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  actual  p!antfood,  though  deficient 
in,  or  destitute  of,  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  constituents  of  plant  food. 

So,  too,  had  he  used  omy  the  imper¬ 
fect  fertilizer,  he  might  well  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  did  not  increase  the  yield 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  his  crop, 
and  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  “  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  of  no  use  to  me.” 


We  have  just  received  the  autumn  cat¬ 
alogue  of  strawberries,  Holland  bulbs 
and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Among  the  new  strawberries,  this  firm 
considers  the  following  the  most  promis¬ 
ing:  Beder  Wood,  Lovett,  Michel’s  Early, 
Parker  Earle  and  Williams.  We  would 
prefer  Beder  Wood  to  Michel’s,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  these  columns. 
Williams  we  are  trying.  The  above  firm 
alludes  to  Downing,  Crescent,  Bubach, 
Haverland,  Gandy,  Sharpless  and  Cum¬ 
berland  as  the  best  of  the  old  sorts. 
Comparing  the  Sharpless  (bisexual)  with 
the  Bubach  (pistillate)  we  would  ask 
our  readers  to  eat  first  of  the  one  and 
then  of  the  other.  The  Bubach  is  more 
productive  in  some  places,  but  the  quality 
is  inferior.  The  Sharpless  will  average 
fully  as  large  as  the  Bubach.  Certainly 
for  home  use,  we  prefer  the  Sharpless. 
Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have  tried 
them  fairly  side  by  side  for  two  years  or 
more.  We  are  surprised  to  ree  that  this 
catalogue  offers  the  Loudon  red  rasp¬ 
berry  to  patrons.  This  is  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  that  this  promising  late 
variety  is  for  sale  that  we  have  seen. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  raised  Hun¬ 
garian  Brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis), 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  their  opinion 
of  it. 

Fobdhook  First  tomato,  introduced 
this  year  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  J  uly 
28.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  of  the  first 
earlies  for  many  years,  as  they  have  been 
introduced,  and  have  not  found  that 
earliness  has  proven  anything  like  a 
fair  equivalent  for  irregularity  in  form 
and  inferiority  in  quality.  We  find  Ford- 
hook  First  as  early  as  any  we  have  tried, 
generally  perfectly  smooth,  ripening 
evenly  about  the  stem,  heavy,  solid,  with 
a  tough  skin,  of  medium  size  (or  a  little 
below),  and  of  a  color  between  the  crim¬ 
son  of  the  Acme  and  the  orange  red  of 
the  Ignotum. 

Prof.  T.  V.  Munson  has  raised  over 
100,000  seedling  grapes — the  work  of  15 
years  of  zealous,  painstaking  care,  study 
and  labor.  How  many  of  these  will  prove 
better  than  the  best  of  the  tried  sorts  of 
to-day  ?  A  few  years  will  answer  the 
question,  and  we  may  all  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  be  answered  in  a  way  that 
will  bring  a  fair  reward  to  the  man  who 
has  done  the  work. 

The  Wineberry  Has  Merits. — Above 
all  things  Ruralisms  likes  to  give  both 
sides  to  every  question.  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
favors  us  with  the  following  interesting 
resuaL:6  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  : 

“  As  this  part  of  Chester  County,  Pa., 
is  quite  a  nursery  center,  the  Japanese 
Wineberry  (Rubus  Phenicolasius)  found 
its  way,  immediately  on  its  introduction, 
into  this  county,  and  has  been  quite 
widely  disseminated  among  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers.  It  has  been  fruiting 
for  several  years,  and  has  latterly  become 
abundant  enough  to  appear  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  market  in  four  to  six-quart  lots. 
The  local  estimate  of  this  new  berry 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  quite  desirable  for 
home  planting,  but  totally  without  value 


IN  writing  to  sdyertlBerB  please  always  mention 
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Sleepless  Nights 

Make  you  weak  and  weary, unfit  lor  work, 
indisposed  to  exertion.  They  show  that 
your  nerve  strength  is  gone  and  that  your 
nervous  system  needs  building  up.  The 
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surest  remedy  is 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

It  purifies  the  blood, 

strengthens  the  nerves,  createo  an  appe¬ 
tite,  and  gives  sound,  refreshing  sleep 
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as  a  market  fruit.  The  Wineberry  grows 
vigorously  in  this  locality,  and  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  ornamental  plant,  when  kept 
within  bounds.  It  has  proved  entirely 
hardy,  withstanding  the  severe  winter 
of  1892  1893,  which  was  cold  enough  to 
destroy  all  blackberry  canes  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  fruit  is  generally  liked. 
While  acid,  it  is  of  a  fresh,  sprightly 
flavor,  which  the  writer  fiads  more  agree¬ 
able  than  that  of  any  of  the  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  For  various  culinary  uses,  it  is 
most  excellent,  as  the  seeds  are  very 
small,  and  the  juice  superabundant,  while 
a  very  little  sugar  overcomes  the  pecu¬ 
liar  sharpness  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

“  Its  weak  points  are,  comparative  un¬ 
productiveness  and  the  softness  and  poor 
carrying  qualities  of  the  ripe  berry.  A 
large  bush  of  the  Wineberry  makes  a 
brave  show  at  fruiting  time  with  its 
abundant  clusters  of  opening  mossy 
“  burrs  ”  and  the  brilliant  amber  of  its 
ripening  fruit ;  but  when  the  test  of  pick¬ 
ing  is  applied,  the  product  shrinks  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
berries  that  can  be  gathered  under  similar 
conditions  from  any  of  the  standard  mar¬ 
ket  raspberries.  The  ripe  berry  does  not 
always  come  away  whole  from  the  ‘  core,” 
and  is  so  soft  and  juicy  that  in  a  layer  six 
inches  or  more  deep,  the  lower  berries 
soon  begin  to  break  and  ooze.  The  Wine¬ 
berry,  however,  even  with  its  present  de¬ 
fects,  deserves  a  place  in  every  farmer’s 
garden,  in  all  localities  where  it  does  not 
winterkill.”  w.  v.  f. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 


- Bulletin  Louisiana  Station  (Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge) :  “  Crimson  clover  does  fairly 
well  here.” 


Abstracts. 

- N.  E.  Farmp:r  :  “We  dislike  the 

seeming  attempt  often  made  to  contrast 
and  compare  the  classical  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  Both  are  exiellent  in¬ 
stitutions,  both  are  doing  good  work, 
and  we  would  not  advise  all  of  the  young 
men  in  the  community  to  go  to  one  or 
the  other.  Is  a  doctor  a  more  ‘  practical  ’ 
man  than  a  lawyer  ?  Is  a  sailor  of  more 
use  in  the  world  than  a  railroad  man  ? 
There  are  lots  of  these  fool  questions 
often  asked,  and  questions  looking  to  the 
comparison  of  the  classical  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  may  be  just  as  ridiculous.” 

- Agriculturist  :  “  Many  men,  if  they 

possessed  a  ‘  title  clear  to  a  mansion  in 
the  skies,’  would  mortgage  it.” 

- Ellwangeb  &  Barry:  “It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  few  of  the  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  annually  brought 
out  stand  the  lest,  and  merit  retention 
upon  the  lists.  Many,  if  not  most  of 
these,  after  a  year  or  two  of  trial,  are 
consigned  to  oblivion.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  Mr.  Edmund 

Williams  was  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  one  of  our  leading  authorities 
on  fruits  and  their  cultivation.  He  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  this  work,  and  his  habit 
of  accurate  observation  and  his  sound 
judgment,  added  to  absolute  honesty 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,  gave  his 
expressions  of  opinion  unusual  weight. 
In  character,  Mr.  Williams  was  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  a  child,  modest,  generous,  public- 
spirited,  truthful.  Every  one  who  cas¬ 
ually  met  him  was  drawn  to  him  at  once 
by  his  kindly  bearing,  his  sincerity  and 
frankness,  and  yet  few  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  intimate  friends  knew  the  genuine 


bONT  ACCEPT  iniTAT10N5. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CIN’Tl. 


AMERICUS  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS. 

DOUBLE  1HE  CHOP  EVEltY  TIME.  In  these  times  of  low  prices  farmers  mu. I 
Increase  ihelr  yield;  our  Ferill.zers  will  do  it.  Maaufactared  oy 

WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Offlee:  ROCUKSTEU.  N.  Y. 


ORIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILL  CONTROL  THB  MOST 
Mi  l  VIOIOUa  HORSBs 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  flfl 

Nickel,  81.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACIHE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  for  Catalone. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS 
!llk  W.WaterSt.. SYRACUSE,  N 


00  Leather  quarter  top. 
■TtJe  Guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Equal  to  thjseof  other  maxes  cost- 
luK  $75.  For  years  they  have  given 
superior  satisfaction  as  thousands  will  teetlfy.  We 
are  tne  only  manulacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship 
subject  to  your  inspecdon,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned 
to  us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  cneerfully  mailed  to  any  address 
PIONEER  MEG.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
<{;|p  AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS, 
kvl  Lbiiy  our  Oxford  Boss  Bicycle,  su  i  t- 
lahle  for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma- 
terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
Justed  and  lully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  out 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free,  OXlFORIk  MFO.  CO. 

838  Wabash  Avenue.  -  CHICAGO.  ILL.  ' 


Farmers  Wanted 

to  use  and  sell  the  Hold  Fast  8 
Corn  Binders.  Thousands  be-  ?| 
ing  sold.  Liberal  terms.  Ap- 
ny  for  right  in  your  own  ter¬ 
ritory.  Complete  outfit  only 
costs  5  cents. 

THE  TIE  CO.,  UnadiUa,N.T. 


PA  II II I  IIP  ATACHINERY  and  ‘SUPPLIES. 
UnUnlUUD.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ,  and 
Famham,  N,  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Send  Us  Your  Address, 


and  we  will  mail  you  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  List  of  FINE  SURREYS,  BUGGfrS  and 
ROAD  WAGONS.  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumers,  giving  them  the  beneUt  of  the  Dealers’ 
Profits.  NO  DEALERS  HANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  Sell  by  Correspondeuce  Only. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOABD  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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worth  of  the  man.  His  death  means  a 
loss  to  the  cause  of  horticulture  in  his 
native  State  that  is  almost  irreparable. 
He  belonged  to  that  older  generation 
who  pursued  their  chosen  calling  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  devotion  which  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  more  recent  times.” 

- New  England  Farmer:  “Every 

farmer  has  a  chance  to  make  his  home  a 
bower  of  beauty.” 

- Storbs  &  Harrison:  “  Burrank  — 

Another  exceedingly  valuable  plum  that 
is  proving  a  bonanza  to  all  planters.  A 
very  vigorous  grower,  usually  producing 
a  crop  the  second  year  after  transplant¬ 
ing.  Large ;  nearly  globular,  clear 
cherry  red  with  a  thin,  lilac  bloom;  flesh 
a  deep  yellow,  very  sweet,  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  very  agreeable  flavor.  Hardy ; 
one  of  the  best  for  both  garden  and  mar¬ 
ket  planting.  Ripens  in  August.” 

“Ogon. — Large,  nearly  round;  bright 
golden  yellow,  with  faint  bloom ;  flesh 
Arm,  sweet,  rich  and  dry.  Tree  vigor¬ 
ous  and  hardy.  First  of  August.” 

“  Satsuma. — Large;  color  purple  and 
red,  with  blue  bloom ;  flesh  Arm,  juicy, 
dark  red  or  blood  color,  flue  quality ; 
pit  very  small.  Hardy  and  vigorous 
grower.  August.” 

“  Willard.— One  of  the  imported  Jap¬ 
anese  varieties,  ripening  a  month  be¬ 
fore  Abundance  and  before  any  other 
pi  am,  European  or  native.  For  several 
years  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  ripened  July 
15  to  20.  When  ripe  it  is  dark  red,  bor¬ 
dering  on  purple ;  a  long  keeper,  and 
not  inclined  to  decay  ;  carries  to  market 
well.  Tree  a  vigorous  grower,  very 
hardy  and  productive.  Quality  not  as 
good  as  most  of  the  Oriental  varieties, 
but  it  is  very  desirable  and  will  be 
largely  planted  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  earliness.” 

- J.  H.  Hale  :  ••  I  have  several  times 

before  mentioned  the  Japan  plums  favor¬ 
ably,  and  am  now  more  than  ever  of  the 
opinion  that  this  type  of  plum  will  in  a 
very  few  years  revolutionize  plum  cul¬ 
ture  in  Connecticut,  and  this  delicious 
fruit  become  as  abundant  and  cheap  as 
apples  in  all  our  homes  and  markets.” 


There  Are  Farmers  and  Farmers. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Johnson,  Nebraska  — There 
are  many  truths  in  Mr.  Grundy’s  article 
on  The  Honest  Farmer,  but  with  sorce 
of  his  ideas  I  do  not  agree.  There  are 
farmers  and  farmers,  and  they  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  what  they  make  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  portion  of  western  New 
York  where  I  was  born,  and  lived  for  31 
years,  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  a  farmer. 
I  never  heard  the  term  “hayseed”  “clod¬ 
hopper,”  “country  greenie,”  “old  plug,” 
etc. ,  applied  to  them.  On  the  street,  it 
was  rarely  that  you  could  distinguish  a 
farmer  by  his  looks,  dress  or  manners 
from  a  town  man,  and  the  same  was  true 
with  their  wives  and  daughters.  There 
were  few  that  had  more  than  a  common 
school  education,  and  some  had  very 
little  of  that ;  but  I  never  heard  the  low, 
uncultivated  manner  of  speech  that  is 
usually  attributed  to  farmers  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Their  sons  and  daughters  were 
educated  at  academies  and  colleges;  their 
homes  were  pleasant  and  attractive.  It 
was  seldom  that  some  musical  instru¬ 
ment  was  not  found,  more  often  a  piano 
than  any  other.  Books,  pictures  and  the 
literature  of  the  day  were  found  in  these 
farmers’  homes  as  much  as  in  homes  in 
town.  A  suit  of  fine  broadcloth  and  a 
silk  hat  were  considered  important  for 
Sunday  and  dress  occasions.  My  father 
always  put  on  a  fine,  white  shirt  when 
going  to  town,  even  if  only  to  the  black¬ 
smith  shop,  and  I  never  considered  that 
we  were  below  town  people  because  we 
were  farmers. 

I  married  a  farmer  and  came  West. 


We  found  a  great  change  in  many  ways. 

If  one  lived  on  a  farm,  he  did  not  amount 
to  much  as  far  as  education,  refinement 
and  culture  were  concerned.  But  I  did 
not  wonder,  sometimes,  that  the  town 
people  thought  so,  for  the  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  go  to  town  any  how  and  any  _way 
— dirty  overalls  tucked  into  their  boots, 
colored  shirts  and  old  slouch  hats,  with 
a  gait  and  manner  in  keeping  with  their 
clothing  Their  hands  are  brown  with 
dirt  and  grime  ;  hair  and  beard  show  lack 
of  comb  or  brush,  and  they  stand  on  the 
street  corners  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  talking  politics,  monopolies  and 
railroads.  This  they  consider  “more 
pleasant  occupation”  than  “grubbing  and 
digging  and  scratching  for  dimes.” 

“  The  Honest  Old  Farmer”  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  for  of  all  ways  of  deception 
and  scheming,  the  farmer  in  this  por 
tion  of  the  world  will  keep  even  with 
any  town  man.  They  scheme  to  cheat  in 
what  they  sell  and  the  way  they  sell  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  prate  of  the  steal¬ 
ing  by  the  railroads.  Which  is  worse, 
stealing  or  misrepresenting  on  a  large  or 
on  a  small  scale  ?  A  lady  of  wealth  and 
cultuie  from  town  calling  here  on  a 
matter  of  business,  expressed  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  books  and  literature  in  pro¬ 
fusion  ;  a  piano,  pictures  and  furnishings 
to  correspond.  “  Why,  you  have  things 
as  nice  as  town  people  !”  was  her  ex¬ 
clamation  on  entering  our  rooms.  As 
she  has  since  visited  here,  she  has  told 
us  some  of  her  experiences  in  calling  at 
farmers’  homes,  and  I  did  not  wonder 
that  the  terms  “hayseed,”  “clodhopper,” 
etc. ,  were  used,  for  they  were  fittingly 
applied.  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
but,  Mr.  Grundy,  there  are  farmers  and 
farmers. 

Agrees  with  Grundy  for  Once. 

A.  W.,  Litchfield,  Conn. — It  is  seldom 
that  I  wholly  agree  with  the  articles  of 
Fred  Grundy.  They  sometimes  seem 
anti-farmer  in  spirit,  attempting  to  cast 
all  the  blame  for  the  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  farmers  labor  and 
exist,  on  themselves  ;  upbraiding  them 
and  discouraging  their  broadest,  most 
hopeful  and  only  intelligent  attempts  at 
bettering  their  condition ,  by  seeking  vari¬ 
ous  reforms  through  political  action.  His 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  7,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  in  many  respects, 
very  important.  If  only  the  plain  farmer 
could  be  made  to  realize  that  just,  sim¬ 
ple,  plain  farming,  such  as  he  does  year 
in  and  year  out,  is  quite  as  truly  “skilled 
labor”  as  that  done  by  the  mechanic,  the 
carpenter,  the  stone  mason,  the  molder, 
etc. ,  or  the  service  of  the  average  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  and  should,  in  justice, 
command  every  whit  as  high  money  re¬ 
muneration  ;  and  if  he  could  only  be 
aroused  to  a  realizing,  lively  sense  of 
what  he  is  missing  of  life  in  merely 
breathing  away  his  existence,  an  out¬ 
cast,  practically,  from  social,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  aesthetic  privileges,  away  from 
art  galleries,  away  from  social  doings, 
except  of  the  infrequent  or  rougher  sort, 
away  from  music  halls,  away  from  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  lectures,  libraries,  etc.,  then 
he  would  rouse  up  and  strike  ”  for 
larger  pay  on  his  part,  or  (what,  at  the 
end,  would  amount  to  the  same  thing) 
for  smaller  pay  to  the  other  classes. 
Then,  for  a  few  days’  service  from 
“  skilled  ”  laborers,  carpenters  or  stone 
masons,  he  would  not  see  the  scanty  sav¬ 
ings  of  months,  perhaps  years,  of  toil, 
social,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  depriva¬ 
tion,  swept  away  from  him  to  go  to  build 
up  city  and  village  attractiveness  and 
luxuriousness.  He  would  then  begin  to 
see  that  since  he  is  so  far  from  the  means 
of  social  culture  and  enjoyment,  these 
should  be  in  large  measure  brought  to 
him.  He  would  insist  that  his  home 
should  be  a  model  of  architecture,  an  art 
gallery  almost  in  its  furnishings,  a  library 
and  reading  room  in  its  intellectual  equip¬ 
ments,  and  he  would  demand  that  his 
income  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  his  daughters  somewhat  further 
accomplishments  than  merely  to  play 
{Contirmed  on  pane  530.) 
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Qu  iNNiPiAC  Manures 

^  MAKE  MORE  "VVHE3A.T  AT  LESS  COST 

than  any  other  lertlllaerB.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Ottloe:  UOCUB8TKK.  N.  Y. 


Now  la  the  Time  to  Plant  to 
Secure  a  Crop  next  SoBaon. 

■  aV  9  ■  ■  v  ■■  av  pw  «  •  ■  ■  «  'V  Dcacrlptlve  CatalOKue  of  the 

BEST  varletlea  (old  and  new)  free  on  application.  “The  moat  complete  Nuraerlea  on  the  American 

continent,”  .^)4th  Year.  BARRY  Y 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

_ tmrvi  f  1  rtn  TTinnt.  OOTTinU 


rUIY-^f  itDrY’"™™ 


We  Grow?/r«^,%no?  Roses  Annually 


BULBS. 


Many  othorthingsiislargoly.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  T  rees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

No  finer  a.s.sortmont  of  Largo  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  or 
Eosos  In  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
iiuy  other  Nursery  can  show.  Flanters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspeid.  our 
stock.  FALL.  FfltICIi:  LIST  ANI>  HULK  CATALOJilIK  FUFF. 

41St  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

&  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


BrnmnrminTTfiTTiMF 


cJI'sM  CLOVER 

GENUINE,  HARDY,  HOME-GROWN  SEED. 

.erg-Tliis  Mcw  anunal  clover  Is  the  most  valnal)le  crop  In  exlstence.'^SA 

E  A  wonderful  Forage  plant,  heading  the  list  for  Green  manuring  and  soiling,  equally  valualilo  for  Ifay,  3 
=  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  acclimated  seed  succeeds  every  wliere,  ami  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  Can  he  sown  3 
E  in  OrchardH,  Berry  patche.s,  ileids  of  growing  Corn,  loinaloe.s,  (’iiLbage,  Melons,  or  any  cultlvaK’U  3 
E  crop  or  In  op(*n  groiHul  alter  soriio  other  crop.  How  In  August  or  Hepiembf^r  10  to  15  lbs.  to  tiie  acre.  ^ 
^  Descriptive  circuUtr  free,  PriceH—clioico,  recleaned,  new  crop,  8th  generation  Crirnsoii  Clover  seed,  ^ 
1  11).  hy  mail,  postpuid,  .tOc.  Itiislicl  (GO  lbs.)  by  frci«bt  or  express,  St  4. .50 
4  Ihs.  “  “  SI. 00  Ba«  Hush.,  “  “  “  10.00 

10  “  by  express,  -  I  ..50  Special  prices  by  letter  on  larger  quantity. 

P  Our  FALL  CATALOGUE  of  Winter  Wheat,  Dutcli  Bulbs  and  Seeds  SENT  FREE.  3 

I  JOHNSON  <Sb  STOKES,  Seedsmen,  20,^^ 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

KHOM  OUB 

Pot=Qrown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1.000,000  Cabbage  Plants 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

strong  CELERY  PLANTS 

for  August  planting;  all  leading  kinds,  at  low  prices. 
Midsummer  list  of  description  and  prices  free. 

HENRY  A.  ORKEtt, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


—  Potted  plants  now 
ready  to  be  lent 
out.  P'rult,  shade 
and  ornamental 
trees.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NUU8ERY  CO..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Egyptian  or  Winter  Onion  Sets. 

Peck.  60c.;  bush.,  $1.60;  four  bush,  for  $5.  No  charge 
fer  sacks.  G.  E.  KBPlJAKT.  Carey,  Ohio. 


Rudy  Seed  Wheats. 

A  very  hardy  and  productive  variety.  500  bushels 
for  sale,  at  $l  per  bushel,  at  Stafford. 

ISRAEL  M.  PECK,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 


RUDY 


WHEAT  the  rage  Hardy,  prollOc;  il.OO  per 
bushel.  Pure  POLASD-CHINA  SWINE. 
J.  U.  McNARY,  Butgettstown,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Jones'  winter  Fife,  $1.00  per  bushel;  20  bushels, 
*18.00.  Address  L.  H.  SMALL,  Mont  Alto,  Franklin 
County,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

86  cents  per  bushel.  Finest  varieties.  GREAT 
YIELDS.  Send  for  free  Book.  Also  Bulbs,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.  H.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  Ohio. 


FOR  SAlaE. 

Jones’ winter  Fife  Wheat.  $1  per  bush.;  In  lots  of 
10  bushels  or  more  at  90  cents,  sacks  free. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  Calf,  and  Cheshire  Sow  Pig  at 
farmers'  prices,  BEN.  M.  WAGER,  Catharine,  N.Y. 


Crimson  Clover. 

We  are  headquarters  for  recleaned,  home  grown 
seed,  10  cents  per  pound,  $4.50  per  bushel,  $7.50  per 
100  pounds;  10  to  15  pounds  sown  to  an  acre.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  HENRY  A.  DREEK, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

I  FOR  SALE. 

1  Crop  of  1894  now  ready.  Pure;  hard/u:  thormighly 
>  aecHniated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  $4  00  per  bushel. 

sacks  included.  Sample  and  circular  furnished. 

1  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

*  Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover. 

If  yon  want  very  early  pasture,  or  very  early  hay, 
and  to  see  one  of  the  prettiest  crops  growing  In  the 
spring,  sow  CRl.MSON  CLOVER.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
sow  It.  New  crop  Seed  tor  sale  by 

STEVENSON  &  SLAUGHTER.  Dover,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

The  R  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  American-grown  Seed,  address 

B.  H.  BANCttOIi’T,  Camden.  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PDIUOnU  Pi  nUCD  *4.50  per  bushel,  new  crop, 
UnlilluUIl  ULUlLn  extra  recleaned.  The 
most  valuable  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture  or  Green  Ma¬ 
nuring.  Descriptive  circular  free.  NewKye,  BOc. 
per  bushel.  H.  G.  FAUST  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
64  &  66  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woodlawn  Seed  Farms,  1,300  acres. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

antaed  pare. 


—800  bushels  for 
sale.  Seed  gnar- 
Prlce,  $4.00  per  bushel,  sacked. 
WYNKOOP  BROS..  Milford,  Del. 


rnn  oai  r  -400  bushels  crimson  clover  seed. 

run  uALl.  This  seed  was  grown  by  me,  and  Is 
guaranteed  free  from  turnip  and  wild  mustard. 

$4  00  per  bushel;  cash  with  order. 
CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL,  Cheswold,  Kent  Co.,  Del 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

l8  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  Kffectlve  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

By  its  intelligent  use  hotels, 

Restanrants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field.  Orcharil,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wbeieverlt  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
Ihelr  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO.. 
Stockten,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 
GKOCFKS,  SEEDSMKN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


THE  CITIZENS  UNO,  BUILDING,  LOAN 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  CD., 

CLAREMONT.  VA.,  has  Improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  farms  'o  sell  ;  also  town  lots  and  beautirnl 
villa  sites,  in  the  growing  town  of  Claremont,  on 
James  River,  all  on  easy  terms.  The  largest  real 
estate  Arm  in  the  South.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
WM.  UIELARB,  Sec’y,  CLAREMONT,  VA. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1894. 


We  have  made  about  70  trials  to  cross  the  pepper 
on  the  tomato,  and  the  tomato  on  the  pepper.  The 
one  word  “  failure,’  tells  the  result  of  this  patient 
work. 

* 

On  page  519  is  shown  an  excellent  picture  of  our 
friend,  the  late  E.  Williams.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad 
that  it  was  able  to  express  its  opinion  of  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  work  while  he  was  alive. 

« 

And  now  comes  an  enthusiastic  young  amateur 
farmer  who  says  he  knows  nothing  of  farming,  but 
expects  to  learn  eoerythi'iig  from  The  E.  N.-Y.  He 
will  be  a  sadly  disappointed  man.  The  R.  N.-Y,  is 
simply  an  assistant  teacher,  serving  under  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator.  Prof.  Experience. 

« 

Next  week  we  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  our  readers 
about  the  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  in 
a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  decide  whether  they 
want  a  trial  plant,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  plants,  or 
no  plants  at  all.  The  plants  (from  three  different 
sources)  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  season,  and 
we  shall  present  a  portrait  of  the  fruit. 

* 

The  correspondent  writing  of  his  irrigating  plant 
on  page  519,  says  that  he  carries  no  insurance,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  any  build¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  Score  another  point  for  irrigation. 
But  this  isn’t  the  kind  of  irrigation  that  will  please 
the  insurance  companies.  Their  profits  wouldn’t  grow 
worth  a  cent  if  that  system  were  generally  adopted. 

« 

We  find  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  among  potato 
growers  as  to  whether  late  or  early  planting  pays 
best  in  the  long  run.  As  Mr.  Scott  tells  us  on  page 
520,  different  seasons  often  give  varying  results.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  planting  potatoes  as  early  as  the 
season  will  permit.  In  our  location,  northern  New 
J ersey,  this  practice  has  given  the  best  average  results. 

• 

So  many  of  our  Northern  readers  are  studying  the 
question  of  glass  gardening  that  we  think  it  wise  to 
give  minute  particulars  about  building  and  heating  a 
glass  house.  The  directions  given  this  week  seem  to 
be  plain  enough  for  anybody,  but  we  will  gladly  ex¬ 
plain  any  points  not  understood.  A  glass  house  on 
the  farm  should  add  much  to  the  farmer’s  pleasure  and 
profit — if  properly  conducted, 

«r 

August  6,  berries  of  the  Early  Ohio  grape  (black) 
began  to  ripen.  Those  of  Green  Mountain  (white) 
had  not  begun  to  soften.  Early  Victor  berries  (black) 
were  still  green.  Moore’s  Diamond  (white)  is  bearing 
an  immense  crop.  The  blossoms  wexe  less  injured  by 
rose  beetles  than  those  of  any  other  vine,  and  many 
bunches  are  comparatively  perfect — long,  compact, 
rather  narrow  and  rarely  shouldered.  It  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  variety.  ^ 

The  farmer’s  daughter  is,  as  a  rule,  a  strong,  whole¬ 
hearted,  good  girl,  with  such  education  as  she  can  get 
from  the  district  school.  Her  father  and  mother  as 
they  grow  older,  having  no  change  from  the  incessant, 
monotonous  routine  work  of  a  farm,  become  entirely 
oblivious  to  the  bright,  seemingly  unnecessary,  phases 
of  life;  and  just  what  they  need  to  rouse  them,  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  mt,  is  a  rightly  educated,  sweet  tem¬ 
pered  daughter,  to  bring  her  new  found  friends  from 
other  places,  to  visit  them.  The  brothers  may  be 
overgrown  and  awkward  ;  they,  too,  learn  much  from 
their  sister,  and  her  friends.  Yes,  farmers,  make 
great  sacrifices  for  your  daughters.  Send  them  to 
good  schools,  encourage  them  to  bring  their  friends 
to  your  home,  be  as  sociable  as  possible,  you  will  find 
a  new  zest  in  life.  If  you  have  trained  your  girls  to 
be  true  women,  they  deserve  more  than  common 
educational  advantages,  and  you  will  feel  amply  re¬ 
paid  in  later  years. 


Notice  what  Mr.  Woodruff  says  about  keeping  his 
horses  on  oat  feed.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  feed  bill  may  be  cheapened.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  so  used  to  feeding  whole  grains  like  oats,  corn 
or  barley,  that  they  do  not  realize  that  there  are 
grain  substitutes  on  the  market  that  would  save  them 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Milling  wastes  or  by-products 
represent  the  parts  of  the  grain  that  are  not  suited 
for  human  food,  but  are  excellent  for  the  stock.  We 
have  a  series  of  articles  coming  that  will  describe 
these  by-products  and  show  how  they  may  be  fed  to 
advantage.  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  talk¬ 
ing  of  fertilizers.  We  have  used  the  term  “acid 
rock  ”  repeatedly,  and  somebody  always  wants  to 
know  what  it  means.  “Rock”  mentioned  in  ferti¬ 
lizers  means  the  crude  phosphate  rock  mined  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida.  This  crude  rock  is  of  little 
value  to  agriculture,  as  its  phosphoric  acid  is  not  solu¬ 
ble.  When  it  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  soluble,  and  at  once  available  for  plant  food. 
It  is  then  termed  “acid”  rock.  Don’t  forget  that 
“  acid  ”  means  soluble  in  this  ease. 

tt 

“  I  AM  A  LADY  NOW,”  Said  the  hired  girl  about  whom 
Mr.  Grundy  tells  us  on  page  526.  And  why  not  ?  What 
constitutes  the  true  lady  ?  Is  it  clothes,  or  occupation 
— or,  as  some  seem  to  think,  lack  of  it — or  surround¬ 
ings  ?  Isn’t  it  rather  the  individual  character  of  the 
person  herself  ?  The  term  lady  is  greatly  abused.  We 
hear  of  forelady,  and  saleslady,  etc.  Why  not  wash- 
lady,  and  scrublady  ?  Many  a  girl  who  drudges  in 
the  kitchen  is  better  entitled  to  the  term  lady,  than 
those  who  simper  and  smirk  in  the  parlor.  Honest 
work  never  made  any  one  less  of  a  lady. 

« 

It  has  been  claimed  that  tuberculin  as  a  test  for 
tuberculosis  is  too  delicate.  We  are  told  that  it  will 
detect  the  disease  long  before  there  could  be  any 
danger  from  it.  Why  is  that  a  bad  thing  ?  If  a  man 
really  wants  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  know  that  it  is  in  his  herd  long  before  there 
is  danger  of  spreading  it.  If  a  man  does  not  care 
whether  the  disease  spreads  or  not — that  is  another 
matter.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  is  to  nip 
it  in  the  bud,  and  know  when  it  is  budding.  The 
veterinarians  with  their  physical  examination,  cannot 
detect  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stages. 

« 

Cektain  statisticians  with  ample  time  and  patience 
for  figures  have  found  that  it  costs  one  billion  dollars 
each  year  to  transport  the  goods  that  are  carried  in 
wagons.  Of  this  sum  it  is  estimated  that  5625,000,000 
is  due  directly  to  bad  roads.  If  all  the  roads  in  the 
country  were  as  smooth  and  as  hard  as  a  driving  park 
or  race  track,  that  vast  sum  of  money  would  be  saved 
each  year  to  those  who  drive  horses — mostly  farmers. 
The  total  value  of  farm  products  is  estimated  at  two- 
and-a-half  billion  dollars,  so  that  bad  roads  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss  of  nearly  one -fourth  the  total 
home  value.  No  business  on  earth  can  thrive  with 
such  a  drain  on  it.  Talk  about  the  farmer’s  loss  from 
tariff  taxes — it  isn’t  a  touch  to  the  bad  roads  tax  I 
« 

While  farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  alarm- 
ingly  rapid  time  toward  securing  free  delivery  of  their 
mail,  improvements  in  handling  the  mail  in  cities  are 
always  in  order.  The  latest  is  a  trial  of  trolley  postal 
cars  on  the  Brooklyn  surface  roads  that  run  to  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  city.  The  cars  are  fitted  up 
much  like  the  regular  railroad  mail  cars ;  each  carries 
a  postal  clerk  who  assorts  the  mails  en  route,  and  de¬ 
livers  each  bag  to  its  proper  station.  The  transmis¬ 
sion  of  mail  matter,  it  is  expected,  will  be  much  facili¬ 
tated  by  this  new  arrangement.  Meanwhile,  the 
farmer  continues  to  make  his  occasional — or  semi- 
occasional— trips  to  the  post  ofiSee  for  his  mail,  because 
the  experiment  of  free  rural  delivery  was  said  to  be  a 
failure,  by  those  who  were  determined  that  it  should  be. 

« 

Foubteen  years  ago,  we  tried  all  of  the  kinds  of  cow 
peas  which  were  at  that  time  most  valued  in  the 
bouth.  It  was  then  assumed  that  seed  would  not 
mature  in  the  North.  We  found  several  kinds  that 
easily  matured  seeds  before  frost,  and  gave  an  immense 
amount  of  vines.  There  is  now  a  demand  from  the 
North  for  early  maturing  kinds,  but  we  find  in  seeds¬ 
mens’  catalogues  only  “cow  peas”  with  the  price 
appended  at  from  52.50  to  53  a  bushel.  Whether  these 
are  mixed,  early  or  late  kinds,  tall-growing,  rank  or 
feeble  in  growth,  we  are  privileged  to  conjecture. 

We  tried  11  kinds  in  1880.  The  seeds — they  are  really 
neither  beans  nor  peas — were  planted  12  inches  apart, 
in  drills  six  feet  apart,  in  a  sandy  soil  without 
manure  or  fertilizers.  The  plot  allotted  to  them  was 
entirely  covered  with  vines  in  early  September,  when 
all  of  the  vines  were  still  green,  vigorous  and  growing 
rapidly.  The  variety  “Whipporwill’  or  Java  began  to 
ripen  fruit  (seeds  and  pods)  September  5.  Poor-land 


pea  began  to  ripen  its  seeds  August  15.  Little  Black 
began  to  ripen  its  seeds  September  10.  Goose  pea  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  immense  quantities  of  seeds  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  vines  spreading  out  about  10  feet.  The 
fruit  (pods)  averaged  eight  inches  in  length  and  20 
seeds  to  a  pod.  The  Conck  pea  vines  grew  one  foot 
high  spreading  over  the  soil  12  feet,  covering  the 
ground  so  entirely  that  only  a  green  mat  of  leaves 
could  be  seen.  This  did  not  even  bloom.  The 
vines  of  Little  Black,  on  the  other  hand,  which  spread 
over  a  circle  11  feet  in  diameter,  ripened  seeds  in  early 
September.  Other  kinds — Goat,  Blackeye,  Crowder, 
Little  Lady,  Three-crop,  Tory,  Early  Favorite  and 
Red  Ripper  either  failed  to  make  as  much  growth  of 
vines  as  the  others,  or,  if  they  did,  failed  to  ripen  seed. 

* 

Gbain  speculation,  both  here  and  in  Chicago,  has 
been  in  a  ferment  during  the  week.  Owing  to  the 
poor  prospects  of  the  growing  corn  crop,  Chicago 
prices  went  to  60  cents  on  Tuesday,  and  New  York 
somewhat  higher.  This  was  in  excess  of  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  is  a  unique  situation  so  far  as  prices  of 
these  two  cereals  are  concerned.  With  the  price  of 
corn  higher  than  the  price  of  wheat,  the  question  with 
the  farmers  will  be,  not  whether  they  can  afford  to 
feed  wheat,  but  whether  they  can  afford  to  feed  corn. 
The  price  of  corn  dropped  on  Tuesday,  without  any 
apparent  reason.  Although  this  maneuvering  is  all  on 
the  part  of  the  speculators,  the  fact  remains  that 
stocks  of  old  corn  are  pretty  short,  the  price  will  be 
considerably  higher  than  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
new  crop  will  be  short.  Other  grains  will  be  higher, 
in  sympathy  with  com.  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

“  What  Is  a  sympathetic  strike  ?  "  says  farmer  A  to  B. 

“  Why  men  should  throw  a  good  job  up  In  these  hard  times,  beats  me; 
Without  a  bit  of  grievance  of  their  own  they  go  and  shirk, 

And  club  away  the  other  folks  who’d  like  to  do  the  work.” 

Then  farmer  B,  he  scratched  his  head.  ”  it's  Just  about  this  way: 
You’ve  got  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  and  feed  ’em  so  they  pay. 

Now,  ’spose  some  Jersey  breeder  with  his  workman  has  a  row; 

They  Und  they  can’t  do  much  with  him,  and  so  they  strike  the  cow 
They  up  and  write  a  boycott,  and  command  each  working  man 
To  let  all  Jersey  cows  alone,  and  upset  every  plan 
Of  those  misguided  farmers  who  believe  In  Jersey  blood. 

And  up  and  down  our  dairy  farms.  Just  like  a  rushing  flood. 

The  boycott  runs;  and  John,  he  comes  and  tells  you  to  your  face. 

Unless  you  sell  your  Jersey  cows,  he’s  gonter  run  the  place. 

You  hire  the  neighbor’s  girl  to  milk,  and  ’fore  she’s  well  begun. 

Von  find  you’ve  got  to  be  on  hand  to  guard  her  with  a  gun. 

They  dog  your  cows,  and  spill  your  milk,  and  set  your  barn  on  Are, 
Because  those  other  working  men  were  balked  of  their  desire. 

And  as  one  Jersey  breeder  wouldn’t  dicker  with  his  hands. 

Why,  Down  with  every  Jersey  cow  1  the  workman’s  boss  commands. 

Now,  that’s  a  sympathetic  strike  as  near  as  I  can  see. 

Do  workmen  own  my  cattle,  or  do  they  belong  to  me  ?  ” 

Relax  and  save  your  backs  1 
Lively  Hungarian  grass — page  530. 

The  song  of  yeast— dough,  me  raise  1 
Read  the  Texas  fly  poetry  on  page  631. 

Ex-spukt  work  is  usually  pretty  slow. 

Who  stands  up  for  mother  In  your  family  ? 

Have  the  strawberry  runners  made  good  time? 

The  Soja  bean  was  flrst  tried  at  the  Rural  Farm  in  1880. 

That  is  a  sensible  talk  about  feeding  wheat  screenings  on  page  631, 

Steel  barrels  are  now  made— welded  by  electricity  Into  one  solid 
piece. 

What  yon  want  Is  spontaneous  combustion  of  a  few  of  your  crank 
notions. 

Take  pride  in  your  job,  take  pride  In  your  job,  or  upward  the  head 
of  a  failure  will  bob. 

Yova  life  Is  a  failure,  my  friend.  If  your  boy  don’t  think  you  are  the 
best  man  In  the  world. 

The  best  fertilizer  with  which  to  raise  a  crop  of  trouble  Is  the  bone 
In  the  ‘'family  skeleton.” 

A  “  BAKKOW  ”  Is  a  male  hog.  A  wheelbarrow  Is  one  that  wheels 
himself  off  to  market  on  his  own  feet. 

When  the  hired  girls  of  this  cour  try  perfect  their  organization,  they 
should  elect  hYed  Grundy  for  advocate. 

We  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  grass  seeder  you  use  and  why? 
What  objections  are  there  to  a  wheelbarrow  seeder? 

"  The  manure  pile  Is  the  farmer’s  bank.”  The  way  to  avoid  over¬ 
drawing  your  account  is  to  use  It  all  on  nearby  Helds. 

Odh  Canadian  friend— page  521— will  hunt  a  long  time  before  be 
flnds  a  berry  that  needs  only  to  be  planted  and  picked  ! 

No  man  can  prove  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  to-day  at  50  cents,  will 
buy  as  many  needed  things  as  the  tl  bushel  10  years  ago. 

What  you  rank  “  flrst-class  ”  may  not  get  the  same  brand  from  the 
man  you  sell  tt  to  1  There  Is  where  lots  of  trouble  comes  In. 

“  Wolf  teeth  ”  on  the  cultivator  skip  over  the  weeds-on  the  rake 
they  muss  the  hay.  They  eat  your  prottis  by  neglecting  work. 

IN  that  comparison  of  potato  planters,  the  old  question  comes  up  as 
to  whether  a  hired  man  Is  as  faithful  as  a  steel  Anger.  Which  will 
skip  more  potatoes  ? 

Mbs.  Johnson— page  523— tells  how  her  father  always  made  himself 
neat  In  appearance  before  he  went  to  town.  Who  will  claim  that  he 
ever  lost  anything  by  so  doing  ? 

Mb.  WooDHDFF  gives  a  new  Idea  on  the  purchased  stable  manure 
question.  At  $1  a  load,  he  gets  a  good  bargain,  and  the  fact  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  horses  at  work  all  the  time  is  worth  a  good  deal. 

Thebe  Is  always  a  great  outcry  about  the  Immense  quantities  of 
fertility  sent  abroad  In  the  form  of  linseed  meal  and  other  grains 
Nobody  protests  against  the  vast  stores  of  phosphate  rock  sent  to 
Europe  as  a  fertilizer.  Why  ? 

Of  all  the  millions  of  horses  In  this  country,  how  many  can  trot  a 
mile  in  less  than  2:10  ?  Very  few.  Of  the  millions  of  bicycle  riders 
how  many  can  ride  a  mile  In  less  than  2:20  ?  The  proportion  Is 
smaller  yet.  The  prize  records  are  possibilities— that’s  all. 

That  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Crimson  clover  discussion  on 
page  530.  Mr.  Schoenfeld  says:  “  WhUe  the  result  has  been  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  returns  for  the  extra  money  outlay  very  flattering,  1 
would  rather  not  speak  of  them  for  fear  they  may  mislead  ”  That  is 
the  proper  spirit 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


What  They  Say. 

Revknge  fob  X  Dog. — One  day  I  caught  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  worthless  cur  on  my  farm,  attacking  one  of  my 
sheep,  which  I  saved  by  shooting  the  dog.  After 
vainly  trying  to  make  me  pay  for  the  dead  dog,  the 
owner  said  he  “  had  no  intention  of  letting  the  matter 
drop.”  Recently  I  unknowingly  violated  a  certain 
law,  and  the  dog  owner  reported  me  ;  whereupon  I 
was  fined,  half  of  which,  I  believe,  went  to  the  in¬ 
former,  who  now  grins  at  me.  Of  course  he  reported 
me  out  of  spite.  Is  not  this  a  species  of  blackmail  ? 
He  is  a  poor  man,  and  I  would  not  harm  him,  but  I 
would  like  to  give  him  a  good  scare.  J.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  there  is  no  chance  for  black¬ 
mail  in  that.  Better  let  the  man  alone,  and  wait  for 
a  chance  to  “  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.” 

Women  and  Winebebkies. — I  believe  that  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  is  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  woman’s  worth. 
Wherever  tried,  the  better  class  of  women  do  vote,  and 
always  have,  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  on 
the  side  of  temperance,  law  and  order,  religion, 
schools  and  civilization  generally.  If  their  aid  is  in¬ 
voked,  and  they  are  in  the  lead  in  mission  enterprises, 
kindergartens,  charities  and  benevolent  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  civilized  world,  why  should 
their  influence  be  so  blasting  and  poisonous  in  State 
affairs?  No  1  Hang  political  slavery  1  Liberty  never 
ruined  any  people. 

The  Japanese  wineberry  is  teetotally  worthless 
here.  It  killed  to  the  ground  with  a  tight  oak  barrel 
*  set  over  it,  open  end  down,  with  earth  banked  up  on 
the  outside.  Yet  it  is  ahead,  as  it  is  the  only  solitary 
thing  alive  of  all  the  hundreds  of  the  abominably 
little  sickly  plants  of  Great  Tree  blackberry.  All 
Summer  raspberry,  etc.,  that  have  been  sent  into 
this  county.  With  the  best  nursing,  they  put  on  a 
few  sickly  leaves,  then  gave  up  the  ghost.  a.  j.  8. 

Urbana,  Ill. 

The  Quince  Rust. — Nearly  every  day,  there  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  station,  samples  of  quince  rust  on  the 
fruit  or  twigs,  together  with  letters  inquiring  whether 
it  is  a  new  or  serious  disease,  and  what  remedial 
measures  may  be  used  against  it.  These  inquiries 
have  become  so  numerous  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  present  to  the  horticultural  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  quince  rust  is  caused  by  a  fungous  parasite.  The 
fungous  threads  permeate  the  tissues  of  the  infected 
twig  or  fruit,  causing  an  enlargement  and  consequent 
deformity  of  the  affected  parts.  Over  the  diseased 
surface,  there  appear  small  dots  or  pimples  which 
afterwards  break  open  and  show  whitish  fringed 
edges,  sometimes  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Within  these  pimples,  is  produced  an  orange  dust 
which  gives  the  diseased  parts  the  rusty  color,  and 
from  which  it  receives  its  name.  The  orange  dust  is 
composed  of  the  spores  which  are  functionally  the 
seeds  of  the  disease.  The  fungus  is  known  as  Roestelia 
aurantiaca,  Pk.  One  stage  of  it  is  found  on  the  Red 
cedar  or  low  juniper,  where  it  causes  swellings  known 
as  cedar  galls.  Some  scientists  have  stated  that  if  the 
spores  from  the  juniper  galls  were  prevented  from 
going  to  the  quince,  the  trouble  with  the  quince  rust 
would  soon  cease,  and,  therefore,  recommend  the  cut¬ 
ting  out  of  diseased  Red  cedar  or  low  j  uniper  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  orchard.  It  has  not  yet  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  spraying  is  of  any  practical  benefit  in 
preventing  the  quince  rust.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  disease  does  not  cause  serious  injury  in  this  State. 

Director  N.  Y.  Exp.  Station.  i’eteb  collieb. 

Unfkbmented  Wink. — I  notice  in  the  answer  to  A.  S. 
in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  the  method  given  for  preparing 
sweet  or  unfermented  wine  from  the  grape  differs 
somewhat  from  my  method.  I  give  mine  for  compari¬ 
son  :  Wash  carefully  well-ripened  grapes  free  from 
rot  or  mildew,  without  breaking  the  skins.  Place  on 
a  alow  fire  and  let  them  heat  thoroughly  without  com¬ 
ing  to  the  boiling  point.  As  soon  as  the  skins  break 
and  leave  the  pulp,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  a 
little  cool,  place  in  a  wine  press  or  jelly  bag  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice.  Return  to  the  fire  and  heat  to 
the  boiling  point  after  adding  one  teacupful  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  to  each  two  quarts  of  the  juice.  Cooking 
more  thoroughly  liberates  the  medical  properties  of 
the  grape,  which  lie  immediately  under  the  skin.  Have 
good,  clean  bottles  at  hand,  fill  with  the  hot  juice  and 
seal  immediately.  Be  sure  to  use  new  corks,  pushing 
them  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  intj  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  good  sealing  wax.  Remove 
to  a  dark,  cool  place.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  pal¬ 
atable  as  well  as  nutritious  drinks  found  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  summer  beverages.  It  is  wholesome  and  re¬ 
freshing  for  invalids  or  those  convalescing  from  fevers, 
and  especially  valuable  in  low  fevers  and  dysentery. 
This  was  the  only  harvest  drink  my  father  prepared 
for  use  in  the  field;  it  was  either  “  grape  lemonade,” 
water  or  buttermilk  with  ice,  and  when  these  drinks 


were  moderately  used,  we  seldom  heard  complaints  of 
sick-headache  or  from  overheating  while  harvesting. 
Grape  juice  virtually  takes  the  place  of  the  lunch  in 
the  harvest  field.  w.  G.  m. 

Rockwood,  Tenn. 

A  Stbawbebby  Test. — I  was  much  interested  in 
strawberry  notes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  With  me,  on  heavy 
loam  upland  and  a  southeast  exposure,  Beebe  and 
Barton’s  Eclipse  are  promising.  Beder  Wood  is  the 
best  new  berry.  Among  the  failures,  Parker  Earle 
stands  first.  Edgar  Queen  and  Dayton  both  set  much 
fruit,  but  the  foliage  was  so  heavy  it  did  not  color  up. 
Auburn  also  behaved  in  the  same  way.  Gov.  Hoard, 
at  blooming  time,  led  the  patch,  but  failed  at  picking 
time.  Burt  did  not  do  well.  Drew  bore  a  few  large 
berries,  quality  much  like  Brandywine.  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land,  good  size,  fairly  productive,  foliage  the  best. 
Gillespie  and  Crawford  had  some  very  fine  berries,  but 
are  shy  bearers.  Woolverton,  Beverly  and  Princess 
are  all  worthy  of  further  trial.  We  thought  Woolver¬ 
ton  gave  us  our  finest  looking  berries.  Babach  No.  5 
and  Haverland  were  our  main  planting,  but  I  am 
ready  to  discard  both.  The  white  grub  destroys  the 
Bubach  and  makes  it  impossible  to  get  good  rows.  I 
put  on  bone  meal  last  year  (all  plants  were  spring 
set),  one  ton  per  acre  in  midsummer  and  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  this  spring.  One  row  left  without, 
produced  almost  as  much  fruit,  but  the  vines  were 
smaller.  When  and  in  what  quantity  should  the  bone 
meal  and  muriate  of  potash  be  put  on  for  next  year’s 
crop  ?  J*  P- 

Wawa,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  use  one  part  muriate  of  potash 
to  three  of  fine  ground  bone.  As  to  the  amount — as 
much  over  1,200  pounds  per  acre  as  you  can  afford. 
Our  ideal  plan  would  be  to  use  these  fertilizers  very 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  plants  have  made  any 
growth.  Broadcast  and  work  in  well.  It  may  be  that 
your  soil  needs  potash  and  thus  did  not  respond  better 
to  the  bone  meal. 

Saving  Manube. — Why  not  have  the  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment  under  the  barn  for  catching  and  holding  all  ma¬ 
nure,  both  solid  and  liquid  ?  In  this  way,  all  is  easily 
saved.  By  allowing  hogs  access  to  the  cellar,  the 
manure  does  not  burn  or  “  fire  fang,”  is  well  mixed 
and  ready  for  use.  My  stable  was  originally  left  with 
an  opening  back  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  an  inch 
wide  for  the  liquid  to  pass  through.  Two  years  ago, 
I  closed  the  opening,  and  now  use  sawdust  enough  to 
absorb  the  urine  with  good  results.  My  cellar  is  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated,  and  the  stable  is  sweet,  clean  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  offensive  odors.  Of  course,  when  the 
trap  doors  are  up  to  clean  the  stables,  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  some  smell,  but  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  far 
less  of  the  disagreeable  or  unwholesome  odor  than 
with  attached  sheds,  drains,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
elaborate  arrangements  so  frequently  mentioned  by 
agricultural  writers.  With  the  stable  slightly  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  with  tight 
floors  and  plenty  of  windows  and  doors  in  the  cellar, 
ventilation  can  be  made  very  nearly  perfect. 

About  composting  manure  :  Many  writers  urge  fork¬ 
ing  over,  making  compact  piles,  etc.  Last  fall  I  com¬ 
menced  drawing  manure  from  a  city  stable,  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  land,  spreading  from  the  wagon  as  fast 
as  drawn.  I  continued  using  this  “green”  manure 
on  land  for  various  crops  up  to  late  planting.  On 
some  of  our  land,  we  used  old,  well-rotted  manure. 
In  other  places,  the  manure  drawn  from  the  city  as 
fast  as  made.  At  this  writing  (July  23),  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  for  general  market  garden  crops,  the  best 
time  to  use  stable  manure  is  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  made.  We  spread,  as  already  stated,  from  the 
wagon,  and  as  often  as  practicable,  thoroughly  mix 
with  the  soil  with  plow,  cultivator  or  harrow,  and 
allow  the  manure  to  decompose  in  the  soil.  Thus  far, 
I  have  seen  no  evil  effects  from  using  green  stable 
manure.  The  R.  N  -Y.  for  July  14  is  worth  to  me 
more  than  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription,  b  t.  w. 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Did  the  Guebnseys  Beat  the  Jebseys  ? — In  The 
R  N.-Y.  of  July  21,  under  the  heading  “  A  Champion 
English  Guernsey,”  I  find  the  following  language : 
“  The  Guernsey  breeders  claim  that  even  this  [the 
Chicago]  test  shows  that  their  cattle  are  the  most 
economical  dairy  cows.  .  .  .  The  Guernsey  men 

claim  that  if  the  butter  were  figured  at  20  or  25  cents — 
the  prices  obtained  by  ordinary  farmers — the  Guern¬ 
seys  would  make  the  better  showing.” 

This  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  is  equally  repre¬ 
hensible  whether  it  arises  from  ignorance  or  design. 
The  author  of  such  reckless  assertions  probably  rea¬ 
sons  (and  correctly  too)  that  not  one  reader  in  a 
thousand  will  ever  take  the  pains  to  verify  the  state¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  matter  for  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  999.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  Guernseys  would  have  made  a  greater 
net  profit  than  the  Jerseys  in  the  30  days’  test,  if  the 
butter  had  been  rated  at  25  cents  per  pound,  or  20 
cents,  or  even  17  cents.  It  is  true  that  they  made  but¬ 
ter  in  this  test  at  a  cost  of  47-100  of  a  cent  a  pound 


lower  than  did  the  Jerseys,  and  all  just  men  should 
cheerfully  concede  them  that  glory  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  when  the  facts  are  perverted  so  as  to  rob  the 
Jerseys  of  the  credit  due  them,  in  the  name  of  fairness 
I  protest. 

As  to  the  90  days’  test,  the  facts  are  still  more  palpa¬ 
bly  distorted.  For  in  it  the  Jerseys  made  their  butter 
at  a  cost  of  13  3-10  cents  per  pound,  while  the  Guernsey 
butter  cost  14  4-10,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Jerseys 
of  6-10  of  a  cent.  Hence,  at  no  price  at  which  the 
butter  might  have  been  credited,  could  the  Guernseys 
possibly  have  made  the  better  showing.  More  than 
that ;  the  Jersey  butter,  if  sold  at  the  cost  of  the 
Guernsey,  would  leave  a  net  profit  of  $28,17  ;  while 
the  Guernsey  butter,  if  sold  at  the  cost  of  the  Jersey, 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $20.46. 

I  do  not  believe  in  excuses,  but  for  any  who  do,  I 
will  suggest  the  following  reasons  why  the  Guernseys 
may  have  made  the  cheaper  pound  of  butter  in  the  30 
days’ test :  1.  They  had  fi^e  substituted  cows  while 
the  Jerseys  had  but  three,  one  of  which  had  been  five 
months  in  milk.  2.  Early  in  the  test  the  Jersey,  Hugo 
Countess,  had  a  teat  stepped  on  and  the  tip  taken  off 
by  her  next  neighbor,  causing  caked  quarter.  She 
must  have  suffered  greatly  by  it,  for  she  lost  120 
pounds  in  30  days.  3.  Two  other  Jerseys  caught 
severe  colds  in  the  show  ring  early  in  the  test,  and  did 
not  recover  during  the  test.  It  may  be  that  the  Guern¬ 
seys  met  with  more  misadventures.  If  not,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  barring  those  acci¬ 
dents,  or  by  handling  for  that  specific  purpose,  ihe 
Jerseys  would  have  beaten  the  Guernseys  on  the  cost 
per  pound.  In  this  test,  too,  “butter  was  the  desider¬ 
atum  pure  and  simple.”  No  credit  was  given  for 
skim-milk,  buttermilk,  or  solids,  not  fat,  in  all  of 
which  the  Jerseys  excelled  in  amount. 

I  do  not  desire  to  detract  a  whit  from  the  merits  of 
the  Guernseys.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  in¬ 
directly  to  stigmatize  the  Jerseys,  for  they  are  “  own 
cousins,”  bred  very  much  alike  and  for  the  same  ob¬ 
jects.  But  whatever  is  claimed  for  them  should  be 
restricted  to  fact  and  truth.  joun  j.  bkkck. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Breck  forgets  that  we  gave  the  official 
figures,  so  that  any  one  could  figure  out  the  matter. 


What  Say? 

To  Keep  Roots. — 1  am  growing,  this  year,  a  fine 
crop  of  mangels  and  carrots,  and  am  not  familiar 
with  the  process  of  keeping  them  through  the  winter, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  fed  to  cows 
or  hogs.  Will  some  of  the  experienced  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  give  some  information  upon  this  subject? 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  d.  s. 

Sheep  Questions  Asked  — It  was  with  much  interest 
that  I  read  Mr.  Wing’s  article  on  the  feeding  of  lambs 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  and  also  to  give  my  experience.  Having 
castrated  my  lambs  when  they  were  small,  and  not 
being  able  to  sell  them  for  a  satisfactory  price,  I  fed 
them  last  winter  with  my  ewes.  The  53  sheep  were 
fed  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn  per  day,  with  corn 
fodder,  after  running  on  grass  until  Christmas.  They 
had  the  run  of  a  30-acre  field  and  a  shed  to  go  in  when 
they  chose.  After  running  on  rye,  about  May  1  they 
brought  me  $4.30  per  100  pounds,  and  weighed  92 
pounds,  thus  bringing  nearly  $4  per  head.  The  lambs 
would  not  have  brought  me  over  $2  per  head  last  fall,  so 
I  think  I  made  a  profit  on  them.  What  does  Mr.  Wing 
think?  Will  Mr.  Wing  and  Mr.  Woodward  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter  of  castrating  lambs  of  50  pounds 
weight?  What  shall  I  feed  them  ?  Bran  is  worth  $17 
per  ton,  eight  miles  away  ;  wheat  is  worth  46  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  barn,  corn  50  cents,  and  cotton-seed 
meal  $24  per  ton,  three  miles  away.  I  have  a  mill 
to  grind  feed,  near  by.  I  am  feeding  hogs  wheat 
meal.  At  the  price  above,  is  bran  cheaper  ?  I  think 
I  can  buy  what  iambs  I  want  in  November  for  three 
cents  per  pound  or  less,  so  I  would  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  experienced  feeders. 
I  shall  have  corn  fodder  and  rag-weed  hay  as  coarse 
feed.  How  late  does  Mr.  Wing  keep  his  lambs  ? 

Halfway,  Va.  o.  h  f. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ukad  the  new  ada.  of  CilmsoQ  clover.  Don't  forget  the  old  ones, 
either. 

Mb.  Duclos.  of  Park  Farm.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  wants  to  sell  off 
hlB  reglsteied  Berkshlres  at  very  low  prices. 

BicuAKJ)  Gibson.  Delaware.  Ont  .Canada,  breeds  Short-horn  cattle, 
Shropshire  sheep,  Berkshire  and  Improved  Yorkshire  swine.  Those 
who  want  such  animals  may  rest  assured  that  they  can  obtain  splen¬ 
did  specimens  from  Mr.  Gibson.  Try  It. 

We  have  told  bur  readers  about  the  famous  “Thorndale  ”  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep.  There  are  no  liner  specimens  of  the  breed  anywhere 
There  1)  to  be  a  grand  auction  sale  of  these  sheep  on  September  18. 
and  this  will  afford  all  those  who  are  Interested  In  this  breed,  a  One 
chance  to  secure  choice  specimens.  Write  to  Oaklelgh  Thorne,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  for  a  catalogue. 

BAi.ien  hav  and  straw  of  good  quality  are  sure  to  bring  good  prices 
this  year.  The  drought  has  cut  the  crop  In  many  sections,  and  a  light 
crop  always  means  an  Increased  price.  Hay  must  be  well  baled,  or  It 
will  not  sell.  There  Is  no  economy  in  trying  to  do  a  cheap  Job.  You 
need  a  good  press  If  you  are  to  use  any.  Such  a  press  Is  made  by  the 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sandwich,  111.  Send  at  once  for  their 
circulars,  and  see  what  they  offer. 


Qukstjoxs  atkecl  in  this  column  are  intended  to 
brinsr  replies,  and  are  not  written  to  fill  up  space.  If 
you  cannot  give  us  information,  respond  with  some 
question  that  is  puzzling  you.  Use  a  postal  card  to 
convey  your  sentiments  or  criticisms.  The  silence  fol¬ 
lowing  our  request  for  suggestions  regarding  sewing, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  our  readers  wore  only  ready¬ 
made  clothing ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  our  pat¬ 
tern  offers  are  accepted,  makes  us  think — well,  what 
would  you  think  of  a  person  who  takes  all  he  can  get, 
but  has  nothing  to  give  ?  Wouldn’t  he  be  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  to  ccOperate  with  ? 

‘i  'i  § 

Fjiokbkl  says  :  “  Let  the  food  be  simply  for  nour¬ 

ishment — never  more,  never  less.”  Certainly  nourish¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  essentials  ;  but  as  Nature  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  sense  of  taste  as  well  as  stomachs,  we 
conclude  that  palatability  is  as  essential  to  food  as  is 
the  sense  of  taste  to  the  digestive  system.  Habit  is  a 
law  which  affects  every  function  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  force  of  habit  is  largely  responsible  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  regarding  the  fitness  of  various  foods. 
How  many  of  us  would  be  content  with  a  dinner  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  Froebel’s  “  never  more  ”  ?  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  on  Whole¬ 
some  Pie,  written  by  a  man,  a  vegetarian.  Usually 
the  dyspeptic  finds  a  certain  kind  of  consolation  in 
considering  hygienic  cooking  ;  not  so  the  woman  who 
excels  in  flaky  pie  crust,  etc.  She  aims  to  please  the 
eye  and  the  palate,  as  well  as  the  stomach.  Who  shall 
say  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  this,  since  these  are,  as  it 
were,  sentinels  to  be  passed  before  the  stomach  is 

reached  ?  ^ 

€  «  2 

Why  is  a  woman  paid  so  little  for  doing  housework 
in  the  country  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  fanner’s  wife 
works  so  hard  for  nothing  but  board  and  clothes,  that 
wages  for  housework  are  so  low  ?  The  man  who  pays 
the  bills,  isn’t  likely  to  feel  that  he  can  pay  very  much 
for  getting  the  housework  done,  when  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  getting  it  done  for  boarding  ^nd  clothing 
the  worker.  It  is  just  as  Fred  Grundy  says,  the 
women  are  paid  in  praise  ;  the  men  will  take  nothing 
but  cash.  When  women  come  to  their  senses,  they 
will  realize  that  flattery  is  worth  nothing  ;  and  that 
work  has  its  own  worth,  irrespective  of  the  person 
who  performs  it.  Then  they  will  demand,  and  they 
will  get,  wages  equal  to  those  paid  men. 


THE  WORK  OR  THE  WAGES  ? 

WHICH  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  DISREPUTE  OF  HOUSE¬ 
WORK  ? 

HE  servant  girl  problem  is  a  perennial  question, 
and  one  that  agitates  the  body  politic  every  sea¬ 
son  worse  than  a  dose  of  green  apples  does  the  small 
boy.  It  bobs  up  in  city  and  country  alike,  and  seems 
to  affect  the  residents  of  both  in  a  similar  manner. 
Put,  as  it  is  immaterial  to  us  how  the  city  people  man¬ 
age  their  scraps  and  mend  their  troubles,  we  give  our 
exclusive  attention  to  the  trials  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

One  day  I  saw  a  farmer  standing  in  front  of  a  store 
with  just  such  an  expression  on  his  face  as  we  would 
expect  to  see  on  that  of  a  man  who  has  come  to  forks 
in  the  road  with  nothing  to  guide  him,  and  a  hard 
storm  coming  on.  “What’s  the  matter?”  I  asked. 
“  Lost  something  ?” 

He  stared  at  me  vacantly  and  half  viciously  a 
moment  and  then  blurted  out:  “Say,  do  you  know 
where  I  can  get  a  girl  ?” 

“To  work  ?” 

“  No  ;  to^tand  around  and  look  at  my  wife  work  !” 
he  snapped. 

Just  at  that  moment  an  ex-soil  tiller  joined  us.  “If 
you’re  looking  for  a  girl  to  work,"  he  chipped  in, 
“you’ll  not  find  one.  Last  fall,  when  my  wife  was 
sick,  I  rode  this  country  over  hunting  for  a  girl,  and  I 
found  a  hundred  that  wanted  to  teach  school,  a  thou¬ 
sand  that  wanted  tc  marry,  but  not  one  that  wanted 
to  work.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  man,  “  I’ve  been  hunting  for  a  girl 
two  weeks  and  can’t  find  one.  Don’t  see  how  in 
thunder  I’ll  manage.  My  wife  is  not  half  well,  there’s 
three  children  to  look  after  and  the  cooking  for  me 
and  my  man,  with  harvest  and  haying  close  at  hand. 
I’m  in  a  fix,  sure.  I’d  give  a  good  girl  two  and-a-half 
a  week  right  now  !” 

“  That  ought  to  be  good  enough  wages  to  get  one.” 
said  the  other.  “  I  know  several  families  that  have 
two  to  five  girls  in  them,  but  you  can’t  get  one  of  them 
to  go  out  to  work,  to  save  your  soul.  And  their  folks 
are  not  well  off  either  !” 

“  I  know  it !  I  know  it  I”  cawed  the  girl  hunter. 


‘  There’s  dozens  of  big,  strong  girls  around  here  living 
off  their  folks,  who  ought  to  be  out  earning  their  own 
living.  But  they  won’t  go.  They’re  too  stuck  up  to 
work  out !  And  if  you  do  happen  to  get  one  a  few 
days  she  wants  more  than  she  earns  !” 

I  left  them  sympathizing  with  each  other,  denounc¬ 
ing  the  girls  and  working  themselves  into  a  sweat. 
As  I  walked  away  I  was  joined  by  a  young  man  who 
had  overheard  the  conversation  and  who  is  the  brother 
of  three  big  sisters. 

“  I  don’t  blame  the  girls  for  not  wanting  to  work  for 
such  fellows,  do  you  ?  They  want  them  to  get  up  at 
about  4:30  in  the  morning  and  work  like  slaves  till 
about  10  at  night,  for  two-and-a  half  a  week  I  And 
then  they  kick  and  snort  if  the  girls  want  to  go  home 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  see  their  folks.  It’s  all  right, 
you  know,  so  long  as  it’s  somebody  else’s  girl,  but 
they  wouldn’t  let  their  own  do  it ;  not  by  a  jug  full ! 
And  my  sisters  shan’t  do  it  so  long  as  I  can  earn  enough 
for  us  to  live  on  !  ” 

There  you  are.  That’s  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
air  in  this  free  country.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ? 

No  Raise  in  Wages  or  Position. 

“  What  are  you  reading  ?  ”  I  once  asked  a  servant 
girl  whom  I  had  noticed  poring  over  a  book  every 
evening  as  she  sat  beside  the  kitchen  stove. 

“I  am  studying  arithmetic,”  she  replied. 

“Oh!  Trying  to  make  a  mathematician  of  your¬ 
self  ?  ” 

“lam  preparing  myself  to  teach  school  next  sum¬ 
mer.” 

“  So  you  are  going  to  quit  housework  and  be  a  lady, 
eh  ?” 

“I  am  a  lady  now,  sir  !  But  I  could  stay  here  and 
work  my  hands  off,  and  head  off  too,  for  these  people 
and  never  get  a  cent  more  than  S2  a  week,  nor  ever 
rise  higher  socially  than  Biddy  O'F'allon,  who  receives 
the  same  wages  that  I  do.  Last  summer  when  Mrs. 

•  —  (her  mistress),  was  away  two  months,  visiting  her 

folks  in  the  East,  Mr. - (her  master),  told  several 

people  that  I  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical 
housekeepers  he  ever  saw  in  his  life.  And  he  meant 
it,  too,  for  he’s  not  the  man  to  flatter  or  talk  silly. 
But  he  never  offered  to  raise  my  wages  one  cent  !  He 
offered  the  man  that  worked  for  him  last  season  $5 
more  a  month  to  work  for  him  again  next  season, 
simply  because  he  was  a  first-class  hand.  I  know  that 
I  am  a  better  housekeeper  than  most  girls,  and  I 
know  that  my  services  are  worth  $20  a  month,  but  I 
will  never  get  it  if  I  follow  this  vocation  till  dooms- 
day.  1  propose  to  get  into  a  vocation  in  which  skill 
and  faithful  work  not  only  bring  higher  wages,  but 
also  advance  one  socially.” 

Cash  vs.  Flattery. 

Did  she  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  she  intimated 
that  merit  in  the  kitchen  deserved  recognition  and 
increased  wages  equally  with  merit  in  the  field,  or 
elsewhere  ? 

If  servant  girls  were  paid  according  to  their  pro¬ 
ficiency,  would  a  better  class  of  girls  enter  the  service? 

A  farmer  thinks  nothing  of  raising  the  wages  of  a 
hired  hand  who  proves  to  be  first-class,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  his  services  another  season,  but  who  ever  heard 
of  one  raising  his  servant  girl’s  wages  $5  or  $10  per 
month  because  she  proved  to  be  a  thoroughly  profi¬ 
cient  housekeeper  ? 

The  skilled  servant  girl  receives  a  certain  wage,  and 
her  mistress  says  she  is  a  “jewel,”  a  “treasure,”  etc., 
and  she  “could  hardly  live  without  her.”  The  bun¬ 
gling  ninny  gets  about  the  same  wage  as  the  other, 
and  her  mistress  says  she  is  “simply  horrid,”  but 
she  keeps  her  because  sbe  doesn’t  know  where  she 
could  get  another. 

The  skilled  maid  servant  is  supposed  to  be  amply 
remunerated  for  her  clear-sighted  cleverness  by  the 
meed  of  praise  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  employers, 
but  an  expert  man  must  be  rewarded  with  substan¬ 
tial  cash. 

It  seems  to  be  an  estab¬ 
lished  rule  in  every  voca¬ 
tion,  from  bootblack  to 
minister,  that  cleverness 
shall  be  rewarded  by  in- 
cr eased  compensation. 

But  when  we  enter  the 
kitchen  the  rule  is  nil. 

The  servant  girl  who  be¬ 
gins  service  in  the  family 
of  a  farmer  at  a  salary 
of  $2  per  week,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  five 


years,  if  she  stays  that  long,  drawing  the  same  salary. 
She  may  really  be  worth  $10  a  week  to  that  family, 
but  she  won’t  get  it.  Application  for  an  increase  of 
wages  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
hostilities  would  begin  at  once,  resulting  in  her  retire¬ 
ment  amid  much  vituperation. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  when  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  housework  is  rewarded  as  proficiency  in 
other  vocations  is,  a  better  class  of  girls  will  prepare 
themselves  for  the  service,  and  that  skilled  maid  ser¬ 
vants  will  rate  as  high  in  the  social  scale  as  type¬ 
writers,  saleswomen,  etc.,  etc.  fred  gbundy. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  FARM  LIFE. 

OUNG  people  sometimes  complain  that  the  farm 
is  so  dull,  that  there  is  nothing  to  entertain  or 
amuse  them  !  How  can  that  be  true,  when  there  are 
concerts  every  morning,  unsurpassed  by  human  voices, 
and  dozens  of  solos  by  these  sweet  little  songsters 
every  day  ?  How  they  fill  the  woods  with  their 
music  !  Can  anything  be  more  charming  than  to  listen 
to  their  varied  notes  ?  May  we  not  be  entertained  as 
well  as  instructed  by  studying  the  habits  of  these 
little  friends  as  well  as  those  of  many  others  ? 

We  may  leave  the  farm  to  begin  our  education  by 
going  to  some  college  or  university,  but  we  find  that 
we  must  come  back  to  the  farm  to  finish  it ;  for  the 
highest  learning  consists  in  being  well  versed  in  the 
laws  of  Nature.  It  is  much  easier  and  more  pleasant 
to  study  from  nature  than  to  pore  over  books,  for 
every  lesson  is  illustrated,  and  our  surroundings  are 
not  four  uninteresting  walls,  but  the  blue  sky  over¬ 
head  for  a  roof,  and  the  earth  beneath,  covered  with 
the  soft,  green  grass,  for  a  carpet. 

In  every  season  of  the  year  there  is  something  that 
makes  one  love  the  farm.  In  spring,  the  earth  robed 
in  green,  the  first  wild  flowers  peeping  up  from  among 
the  grasses ;  later  on,  the  fruit  trees  laden  with  pink 
and  white  blooms,  scenting  the  air  with  a  delicious 
perfume.  In  the  first  warm  days,  what  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  one  feels  as  he  shoulders  a  fishing  rod  and 
starts  for  a  neighboring  brook  or  pond,  calculating  as 
he  walks  along,  about  the  size  and  number  of  fish  he 
will  catch  if  fortune  favor  him. 

W^hen  the  long  hot  days  of  summer  come,  there  are 
the  trees,  inviting  us  to  sit  in  their  shade  and  rest 
ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  our  city  cousins  find  the 
city  dull,  and  come  to  visit  us,  glad  to  exchange  its 
hot,  dusty  air  for  the  cool,  refreshing  air  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  farmer’s  table  is  well  supplied  with  fresh 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  too,  for  at  this  time  of  year 
the  garden  is  in  full  blast.  The  tall,  green  corn  is  so 
pretty,  and  the  yellow  wheat  fields,  waiting  for  the 
harvester,  look  like  a  golden  sea  moving  in  the  gentle 
breeze.  But  autumn  on  the  farm  is  the  best  season, 
for  it  is  the  fruit-gathering  time  of  the  summer’s 
work.  The  apples  must  be  gathered  and  stored  away 
for  winter,  and  we  may  help  the  squirrels  gather  the 
hickory  nuts  and  walnuts. 

Such  pleasant  thoughts  come  to  us  as  we  wander 
through  the  woods  that  are  turning  all  yellow  and  red 
in  the  autumn  sun  and  frosts  !  The  trees  shedding 
their  beautiful  leaves,  leaving  the  branches  bare  and 
brown,  only  to  burst  into  new  life  again  the  next 
spring,  make  one  think  of  a  person  past  middle  age 
who  is  losing  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  this  life  only 
to  become  more  beautiful  in  the  next.  As  the  short 
days  and  long  nights  of  old  winter  come,  it,  too,  brings 
with  it  its  pleasures.  How  bright  and  cheery  the  fire 
looks  when  coming  in  after  making  all  the  stock  out¬ 
side  comfortable.  When  the  evening  meal  is  over, 
and  we  gather  around  the  fire  to  talk,  and  read,  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  nuts  and  apples,  although  it 
may  be  cold  and  blustery  outside,  yet  our  hearts  feel 
a  glow  of  warmth  which  the  storm  cannot  affect.  In 
after  life,  as  we  review  our  youth,  we  will  place  the 
memories  of  these  long  evenings  spent  by  the  farm 
fireside,  among  the  most  pleasant  recollections. 

LAURA  E.  SHANNON. 
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WHOLESOME  PIE. 

ET  seme  anti-pie  eater  tell  us  why 
plain  apple  pie  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  health  than  apple  sauce  and 
bread.”— E,  N.-Y.  Brevities,  July  7. 

I  am  not  an  anti-pie  eater,  but  I  think 
that  the  above  call  should  be  responded 
to,  and  as  no  response  has  yet  been 
printed  in  ThkH.  N.-Y.,  I  send  my  ideas. 

If  it  is  plain  apple  pie,  the  difference  is 
but  little.  The  trouble  is,  the  pie  is 
generally  rather  a  complex  affair.  Ihe 
crust  must  be  “  short,”  “  flaky  ”  and 
“  melting,”  to  suit  the  eye,  if  wholesome¬ 
ness  and  palatability,  even,  be  destroyed. 
Concentrated  fats  are  always  objection¬ 
able.  An  authority  says  :  “  Fixed  oils 

or  fats  are  more  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  more  obnoxious  to  the  stomach  than 
any  other  alimentary  principle.  They 
will  be  found  the  offending  ingredient  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  dishes  which  disturb 
weak  stomachs.”  Pie  crust,  as  usually 
made,  is  a  most  indigestible  mixture, 
composed  largely  of  the  most  objection¬ 
able  fat  used  in  epoking,  lard.” 

The  best  plain  apple  pie  consists  only 
of  bread,  sugar  and  apples,  as  follows  : 
Mix  well  six  ounces  of  fine  bread  crumbs 
with  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Cover 
a  pie  plate  with  the  mixture,  fill  the 
plate  with  sliced,  tart  apples  (or,  if  apple 
pie  is  not  wanted,  use  other  fruit),  and 
cover  with  the  mixture  of  ernmbs  and 
sugar :  smooth  it  down  firmly  and  bake. 
This  pie  will  fill  all  requirements  for 
looks,  palatability  and  health.  Granu¬ 
lated  sugar  may  be  used.  Half  as  much 
sugar  as  crumbs  is  about  the  proportion. 

Other  good  pie  crusts  may  be  made  of 
wheat  meal,  sweet  cream  and  potatoes  ; 
cr  the  potatoes  may  be  omitted.  Fine 
flour  of  the  entire  wheat,  as  made  by  the 
Franklin  Mills  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
may  be  used  instead  of  Graham,  and  is 
supeiior  to  fine,  common  flour  in  the 
apple  pie  recipe. 

For  custard  pies,  cover  the  pie  plate 
with  dry  entire  wheat  flour,  or  with  half 
common  fine  flour  and  half  corn  meal, 
put  in  the  custard  and  bake.  Grease  all 
pie  plates  ;  leave  all  grease  out  of  crust. 
Try  it. 

A  palatable  pie  may  be  made  of  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  oat-meal  soaked  over¬ 
night  in  one  pint  of  water,  three  or  four 
large  sour  sliced  apples,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a 
little  salt.  Mix  all  well  together  and 
bake  on  a  buttered  dish.  Enough  of  the 
oat-meal  will  settle  to  the  bottom  to 
make  a  sort  of  crust. 

We  like  better  to  take  two  teacupfuls 
of  cat-meal  and  soak  overnight  in  two 
quarts  of  water  ;  then  add  two  quarts  of 
sliced  sour  apples,  two  teacupfuls  of 
sugar,  a  little  flour  and  salt,  and  steam 
in  a  cooker  for  two  or  three  hours.  This 
is  really  a  pudding,  but  it’s  good  to  eat. 

G.  G.  GIBBS. 


this  process,  which  was  alluded  to  last 
week.  Wash  the  rhubarb,  peel  off 
the  stringy  part,  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  fill  the  jir,  which  must  have  a  screw 
top.  Plunge  the  j  ir  into  a  pail  of  clean, 
cold  water  so  that  it  is  entirely  covered, 
and  when  the  bubbles  have  ceased  to 
rise,  showing  that  the  air  is  all  out,  screw 
on  the  top  without  taking  the  jar  out  of 
the  water.  This  method  requires  no 
fire,  and  the  rhubarb  will  keep  as  long 
as  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  I  have  some 
which  has  been  canned  a  year  and  it  is 
keeping  nicely.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  else  which  may  be 
canned  in  this  way,  for  I  have  never  tried 
anything  but  the  rhubarb. 

Cleaning  a  Refrigerator.  —  Probably 
few  housekeepers,  says  Dr.  Cyrus  Ed- 
son,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health, 
have  any  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
keeping  the  refrigerator  clean.  All  re¬ 
frigerators  should  be  washed  out  thor¬ 
oughly  once  a  week  with  hot  water  in 
which  soda  has  been  dissolved.  In  the 
part  w'here  the  food  is  kept,  little  parti¬ 
cles  of  this  are  apt  to  adhere  to  the  zinc. 
Unless  these  are  removed,  they  will  pu¬ 
trefy  and  produce  a  germ  which  will 
attack  at  once  all  fresh  food  put  in,  and 
cause  it  to  become  bad  in  a  very  short 
time.  Almost  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  stale  smell  in  refrigerators,  which  is 
indicative  of  putrefying  matter.  Merely 
to  wash  out  a  refrigerator  is  not  enough; 
it  must  be  cleaned.  Tnis  means  that  the 
corners  must  be  scrubbed  out  and  the 
waste-pipe  thoroughly  cleansed.  Then, 
before  the  ice  is  put  into  it,  it  should  be 
well  aired.  The  solution  of  soda  should 
be  washed  out  with  fresh  hot  water. 

A  Homemade  Drink.— Nothing  is  more 
refreshing  on  a  hot  day  than  a  cold, 
homemade  drink.  No  root  beer  which  is 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and^uaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern.  | 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubocribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6159.  Ladies’  Princess  Wrapper. 

This  design  is  particularly  becoming 
to  ladies  of  generous  proportions,  espa- 
cially  when  made  of  striped  material, 
with  front,  sleeves  and  bertha  of  the 
darkest  color.  The  long,  unbroken  lines 
take  away  from  the  breadth  by  appar¬ 
ently  adding  to  the  height.  The  mode 
is  suitable  for  almost  any  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  may  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
walking  dress,  tea  gown  or  wrapper,  as 
well  as  on  ceremonious  occasions.  Pat¬ 
tern  6159  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  viz.,  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

The  world  Is  not  so  bad  a  place 
As  the  KrowUni?  cynic  palms  It, 

And  life,  IQ  the  main,  is  fair  and  sweet 
Till  se.tlshnesH  mars  and  talriis  It. 

So  do  .’t  belonK  to  the  pessimist  crew, 

And  don’t  be  one  of  the  scorners; 

Pon't  KO  aboai  with  a  clouded  brow 
And  a  mouth  drawn  down  at  the  corners 

—Martha  tiperbeck  White. 

....Chablks  liKADK :  “In  every  age 
there  are  a  few  men  who  hold  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  another  age,  past  or  future.” 

_ Tabkourd  :  “Gayety  and  a  light 

heart,  in  all  virtue  and  decorum,  are  the 
best  medicines  for  the  young,  or,  rather, 
for  all.  Solitude  and  melancholy  are 
poison  ;  they  are  deadly  to  all,  and  above 
all  to  the  young.” 

. . .  .Emkbson  :  “  A  soul  that  has  been 

robbed  cf  its  faith  in  God  is  like  aimless, 
fatherless  Cain,  to  whom  heaven  and 
earth  have  been  deprived  of  beauty,  the 
sun  of  its  power  to  cheer,  and  every  great 
thought  of  its  power  to  inspire.” 

. . .  .Thk  EIouskkeki'kr  ;  “  Women  have 

a  right  to  undertake  to  drive  a  stage  or 
a  locomotive,  or  to  sail  a  ship  ;  and  if  we 
so  undertake,  we  ought  not  to  think  we 
are  discriminated  against,  if  we  get 
no  extra  sympathy  when  the  rain  is  too 
wet  or  the  sun  too  hot.” 

_ W.  D.  II  DWELLS  :  “I  think  a  poet 

or  any  literary  man  is  better  for  a  coun¬ 
try  grounding ;  and  Nature  seems  to  think 
so,  too,  lor  she  sees  that  most  of  us  are 
born  in  the  country.  The  city  is  always 
very  well  afterward,  though  there  should 
be  frequent  returns  to  mother  earth  be¬ 
fore  the  last.” 


In  wrltlnK  to  advertlaers,  please  always  mention 
THK  K0UAL  NKW-YORKBK. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Bringing  the  Wood  and  Water.— When 
wood  and  water  are  conveniently  near 
the  kitchen  door,  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  woman,  or  man  either,  who 
would  hesitate  to  do  the  favor  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  in  for  the  other’s  sake.  If  the 
wood  must  be  brought  fiom  the  road¬ 
side  several  rods  away,  or  the  water 
from  a  neighbor’s  well  a  half  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case, 
then  let  the  man  do  the  work  till  he 
learns  to  bring  such  things  nearer  to  the 
kitchen  door.  may  maple. 

Canning  Rhubarb  in  Cold  Water.— A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Housekeeper  describes 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


sold  is  as  good  as  the  old-fashioned  home¬ 
made  beer,  says  a  writer  in  the  House¬ 
hold  and  proceeds  to  tell  how  to  make  a 
delightful  drink.  The  following  recipe 
is  one  of  well  tested  excellence :  One 
and  one-fourth  pound  of  best  white 
sugar,  one-half  pint  clear  lemon  juice, 
one  ounce  of  strained  honey,  one  and 
one-fourth  ounce  bruised  ginger  root, 
three  pints  fresh  water.  Place  the  gin¬ 
ger  in  half  the  water  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  then  add  the  sugar,  lemon  juice 
and  honey  and  other  half  of  water,  mix 
thoroughly  and  strain  through  a  cloth. 
When  cold,  stir  in  a  little  of  the  fresh 
white  of  an  egg  and  a  quarter  teaspoou- 
ful  essence  of  lemon.  Cover  and  set  in  a 
cool,  dark  place  for  four  days,  and  then 
bottle  it.  This  beer  is  of  exquisite 
flavor,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  family 
will  let  it. 

_ L.  C.  Ranpolph  :  “  Men  do  not  sin 

because  they  are  blind,  but  because  they 
shut  their  eyes.” 


AYER’S 

Hair  Vigor 

Prevents 

BALDNESS 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

AND 

Restores  Color 

®TO 

Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 

THE 

Best  Dressing 


A  (iood  place  as  lady's  compannn  and 

... - 1  to  assist  In  househcH  duties— private 

lly  or  boaraiiiK-house  to  care  for  poultry  and 
Nj  oojection  to  distance 

U.  S.  NATIVE.  Dover.  N.  J. 


Those  premiums  for  August — see  page  — - - 

529— are  going  for  very  small  clubs.  You  Dlothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins 
can’t  help  getting  one  if  you  will  make  low’s  Soothing  Symip  ”  for  your  children 
a  quarter  of  an  effort !  while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


CnD  cm  C— Two  good  f  aims,  witb  KOOd  biilld- 

1  UK  wOLt  legs,  lul'y  cropyt-o;  Ixmijouie 

possession;  112  and  117  acres,  each  if  500 an.i  IS.oOO 
respectivi'iy ;  half  bend  and  uK-riiisge.  Adj  nniug 
State  Reform  School.  Jamtsburg.  N.  J.  inquire  on 
premises  or  address  It.  S.  CONOVER.  Truhtea. 

South  Amooy,  N’.  J. 


Everything 

Made  of  Black  Leather 


would  last  twice  as  long,  be  stronger, 
keep  shape,  be  soft  and  clean,  it 
kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

2i^c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial  and  yoiii 
moiicy  liack  if  you  want  it— a  swob 
witli  each  can. 

Tor  pair.pbk-l,  free,  “  How  to  Takk  Cakk 
OF  L,K.ArHF,R,"  seiul  lO 

VACUUM  on,  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


I  EWIS 

L  POWDEE 


;■  98  %  LYE 

POWDEEEL  AND  PEEFTOED 

(FATKNTKD) 

Tlie  sf  roiiKOHt  and  purcat  T.ya 
mailo.  Hiillko  other  I, ye.  It  being 
a  fine  powder  and  paekeu  In  a  eaii 
with  reiuovahle  11(1,  the  eonteiits 
are  always  reiuly  for  use.  Will 
make  the  Bout  pcrfiiiiKMl  Hard  Soap 
In  20  intniiles  vvillioiit  btiilliiK. 
It  lu  tlio  trout  for  cleansing  w.asUj 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closeUi, 
wa-sliiiig  lM)tt^e^  palnt,s,  trees,  etc. 
PENNA.  SALT  M’F’G  CO- 


P^TIV&LY 

Our  Now  ORGAN  and  1TAN()  BOOK, 
tkilorod  Portraits,  Siiecial  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous  i 

ormhi  and  mm:-  • 

f  Soitl  to  anyone  at  wholesale  pri(^o,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
Organs  827.50.  Pianos  8176.00. 
n^jjrwrlte  to-<lay  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.“iilR 
rODMlCU  P  rn  WASHINGTON, NEW  JERSEY. 
I.IIKNlNn  A  l.ll-  K.t.hllHhed  27  Teus. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hards.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
83-  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
•lane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J,  K.  Pnriiitun  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

^CI^Bays  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
tI»  proved  nigh  Arm  Slngersewlng machine 
^  finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  puarantoed  for  10  lenm;  with 
Automatic  Rohbln  Winder,  Self*Threndin|f  Cylin¬ 
der  HhuttlPs  Helf-Settlng  N'eodlo  and  a  complete 
^ftet  of  Steel  Al  tnehmentH;  shipped  any  where  on 
30  Day's  Trial,  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  in  use#  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  a^^ent's  profits, 
rnre  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  K 1 1  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Gllm?»8e8  of  the  World's  Fair, 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


$8.78linTn$65  Slier 

stylo  Machine.  $19.88  hays 
J1  iKhest  Grade  Tnodern  Htyhi  ina- 
cliiiK!  In  the  world.  25  dilfcircnit 
.stylos  atint(!rinodiatb  prices. 

Wa_n;a_nted 

Wo  are  the  only  inanntac- 
tnrors  selling  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  direct. 
lAlxn-al  terms  for  securing 
a  Sewing  MnehiiKi  'FREE. 


CHICAGO  SEWIKG  MACHIMECO^’fe!^.?!- 


IN  COMBINATION 

—  WITH  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TO  JANUARY  1,  181)5  : 


The  Nursery  Book,  -  -  551.25 
Canning  and  Preserving,  -  -  .50 

New  Celery  Culture,  -  -  .60 

Cooking  Cauliflower,  -  -  -  .50 


ADVEKTISING  BATES 
—  ow  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltural  Presi, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  teotlon  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  larThey  are  buyers. 

ADVKKTI8ING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (It 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Qrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 26  cents 
yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  tl  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Gash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

larABSOLUTELY  ONE  PBICE  ONLY_«i 
.  We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . tl.OU 

i  To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  3s.  6d  ,  or  8H  marks,  or  I  OH  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Oiiloe  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
I  as  second-class  mall  matter, 

j  THJB  BUBAL  MBW-YOBBKB, 

Oor.  Obambtrs  and  Paarl  Streets,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“  LITTLES.” 

A  VKKY  curious  business  is  that  of  a 
diver — the  man  who  goes  far  down  under 
water  into  sunken  wrecks,  or  to  examine 
the  ground  under  the  sea.  It  is  not  such 
a  dangerous  business  as  one  might  sup¬ 
pose,  if  all  the  preparations  are  wisely 
made.  The  diver  is  fully  protected  so 
that  he  cannot  possibly  get  wet,  and 
over  his  head  is  a  solid  helmet  into 
which  air  is  pumped  from  above.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  diver  went  down  under 
water  in  New  York  harbor.  After  a 
short  delay  he  pulled  the  signal  rope 
violently.  They  raised  him  to  the  sur¬ 
face  at  once,  and  found  that  by  some 
chance  a  fly  had  been  left  inside  the  hel¬ 
met  when  they  screwed  it  on.  There 
was  no  way  to  kill  the  fly  or  brush  it 
away.  It  would  have  driven  the  man 
crazy  in  a  short  time  if  left  in  that  hel¬ 
met.  Imprisoned  with  that  little  fly 
down  under  the  sea  was  worse  than 
facing  a  bear  out  in  the  woods. 

i  2  2 

That  story  of  the  fly  well  illustrates 
the  power  of  a  very  little  thing  when  it 
has  secured  all  the  advantage  of  posi¬ 
tion.  I  have  known  a  thought  in  a 
man’s  mind — a  little  common  idea — so  to 
trouble  and  push  that  man  that  he  was 
led  to  nobler  and  stronger  exertion  than 
he  believed  himself  capable  of.  That 
thought  was  like  the  fly — it  gave  the 
man  no  rest  until  he  did  something  to 
satisfy  the  feeling  the  thought  started 
into  life.  And  now  for  the  usual  R.  N.- 
Y.  application.  Our  August  list  of  sub¬ 
scription  premiums  is  going  for  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  clubs.  Those  books,  watches 
and  other  goods  are  being  actually  given 
away.  The  thought  that  one  premium 
was  won  by  a  man  who  sent  one  trial 
nubucription,  should  go  with  you  where- 
ever  you  go— like  the  fly  in  the  diver’s 
helmet.  If  you  really  want  any  of  those 
articles,  the  memory  of  that  one  trial 
subucription  should  spur  you  up  until  you 
get  a  few  subscribers  and  forward  their 
names  so  the  list  will  reach  us  on  the 
proper  day  to  secure  the  desired  article. 
Of  course  we  do  not  guarantee  that  every 
trial  subscription  will  win  a  prize — we 
hope  not,  certainly.  We  bring  that  up 
to  show  what  has  been  done,  and  to  put 
a  suggestion  in  your  head  like  the  fly  in 
the  diver’s  helmet.  The  prizes  last  week 
were  given  as  follows  : 

August  (i— J.  W.  Higgins,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

August  7- Jno.  F.  Lake,  Winnebago  Co..  111. 

August  8— Allen  K.  Yale,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 
August  it  -  Oliver  Smith,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

August  10 -A.  M.  Hauilll,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

August  ll-Hr.  Jabez  Fisher,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

2  2  2 

A  TRAIN  of  cars  was  recently  stopped  in 
France  under  singular  circumstances.  A 
freight  car  contained  a  quantity  of  cod 
liver  oil.  Some  of  this  slowly  leaked  out 
and  fell  on  the  rail — greasing  it  so  that  a 
following  train  came  to  a  standstill  be¬ 
cause  its  wheels  slipped  on  the  oil.  De¬ 
spite  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  sand 
on  the  track  and  all  the  steam  there  was 
in  the  boiler,  that  train  crawled  at  a 
slower  pace  than  a  man’s  walk.  Here  is 
the  lesson  we  would  point  out  from  this : 
The  trouble  with  that  train  was  that  it 
was  forced  to  follow  in  the  exact  track 
of  its  predecessor.  Could  it  have  run  on 
a  track  an  inch  or  two  to  one  side  the  oil 
would  never  have  bothered  it.  Some 
men  are  just  like  that  train.  They  keep 
right  in  the  old  beaten  tracks— in  the 
ruts  of  former  wheels  and  bump  and 
thump,  and  waste  their  energy  over  all 
the  mistakes  of  those  who  went  over  the 
track  last.  Many  a  farmer  has  stuck  on 
the  track  through  the  “slick”  reputa¬ 
tion  of  some  fraud  who  went  ahead  of 
him.  Get  out  on  a  track  of  your  own. 
Get  some  individuality  about  you — don’t 
load  yourself  down  with  the  blunders 
and  leaks  of  others.  In  business,  of 
course,  this  means  eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dleman  or  dealing  direct  with  consumers. 

In  other  words,  advertise  your  goods  in 

Thk  R  N.-Y. 

‘‘The  Life  of  an  Iron  Roof 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


The  following  note  is  sent  by  a  good 
friend  in  New  York  State  : 

Fred  Grundy's  answer  to  **  Gold  Bug  Farnaer”  Is  so 
timely  and  true,  that  we  are  to  have  it  printed  In  our 
local  paper-  of  course  giving  credit  to  Thk  It  N.-Y. 

Now  that  is  a  litttb  thing,  but  it  helps. 
It  calls  attention  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  People 
see  these  quotations  printed  time  after 
time,  until  they  say,  “  I  guess  I  want 
that  paper.”  It  is  first-rate  advertising, 
and  almost  every  one  of  our  readers 
could  obtain  more  or  less  of  it,  for  the 
local  editor  is  usually  glad  to  print 
articles  that  please  his  readers.  Let  u-^ 
have  more  of  this  work.  Another  man 
in  Pennsylvania  writes  this  way  : 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  been 
placed  in  the  family  of  Thk  U.  N.-Y.,  and  have 
concluded  to  nave  some  of  my  neighbors  and  friends 
And  out  the  good  things  you  spread  before  your 
readers  weekly.  Will  yo.i,  therefore,  send  me  sam¬ 
ple  copies  to  be  used  at  a  farmers'  picnic.  If  ycu 
can  send  me  25,  50,  or  even  100  copies,  I  think  It  will 
do  you  good.  Send  prospectus,  and  I  will  have  some 
one  look  after  the  subscriptions. 

That’s  the  talk.  The  picnic  was  no  less 
enjoyable  to  that  man  because  he  helped 
his  neighbors  and  friends  to  a  slice  of 
knowledge  about  The  R  N.-Y.  When 
he  goes  walking  off  with  one  of  those 
fine  watches  or  that  sure  shot  rifle, 
his  neighbors  will  call  him  “  lucky.” 
Lucky  ?  No  only  plucky. 


2  2  2 

It  would  be  too  bad  to  close  this  de¬ 
partment  without  some  bit  of  practical 
advice  that  will  be  worth  money  to  you; 
so  here  it  comes.  Our  readers  don’t  care 
much  for  theory — they  want  experience 
and  fact  in  these  times  of  depression, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  give 
them  a  solid  chunk  of  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
perience  ; 

Ihave  had  a  very  successful  year  on  my  truck  farm, 
and  In  my  hennery;  and  owe  much  of  my  success  to 
your  valuable  and  practical  Journal;  each  copy  is 
full  of  the  meat  and  fruits  of  practical  experience 
that  is  Invaluable  to  successful  farmers.  It  always 
flnds  a  warm  welcome  at  my  Ureslde,  and  many 
happy  hours  have  we  two  spent  together  In  trying  to 
digest  Its  contents.  The  cobwebs  are  disappearing, 
and  I  see  a  golden  sunlight  In  Thk  K.  N.-Y.  to  guide 
my  footsteps.  g 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa. 

Of  course,  you  who  are  already  a  member 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family,  know  how  true 
that  statement  is.  We  would  like  to  have 
it  shown  to  your  neighbor  who  is  not  a 
subscriber,  and  if  you  can  add  a  word  or 
so  to  corroborate  the  statement,  so  much 
the  better. 

And  now  we  top  off  with  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter.  This  man 
had  no  idea  he  was  writing  for  the  press. 
He  lives  in  Michigan  : 

In  regard  to  the  growing  of  crops  for  profit,  I  must 
say  that  the  strawberries  have  knocked  out  every- 
ihlcg  else  I  have  ever  tried.  You  speak  of  a  sign  on 
the  front  gate;  I  did  not  need  It  this  year,  as  my 
patch  Is  right  by  the  road  gate,  and  all  that  passed 
could  see  what  we  had.  It  was  an  advertisement  In 
Itself.  One  would  think  there  was  a  funeral  down 
the  road  the  mornings  that  we  picked,  while  all  said 
It  was  the  flnest  berry  paten  they  had  seen  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  some  that  It  was  the  finest  they  had  ever 
seen.  The  only  trouble  was  that  1  did  not  have  one- 
half  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  but  I  shall  try  to 
fix  'em  up  as  fast  as  I  can.  1  want  their  dollars,  and 
1  think  that  a  good  way  to  get  them.  I  set  about 
6,000  plants  this  spring,  and  about  3,500  yesterday, 
and  will  pick  the  old  patch  another  year. 

We  have  to  say  that  the  hankering  for 
another  man’s  dollar  is  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  so  long  as  you  stand  ready  to  give 
a  dollar’s  worth  in  return.  If  a  man 
doesn’t  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar,  he  can  have  his  money  back  any  time. 

If  yon  name  Thk  Bubal  Nkw-Yobkkb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


rHE  best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

keep  buildings  well  painted.  Paint  protects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  want  to  sell — many  a  good 
house  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  paint.  The  rule  should 
be  though,  the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


You  cannot  afford  to  use  cheap  paints.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand ;  any  of  these  are  safe : 

“  ”  (Cincinnati).  » JE-WETT  “  (New  York). 

(Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 


‘ANCHOR 

‘‘ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVV' 
“ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

‘  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

‘  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

‘  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 
‘DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 
‘ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati). 
‘FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


‘KENTUCKY’ 

‘JOHN  T.LE-VVIS  &  BROS.'cO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  ”(St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pur7whfte‘^Lead^the*dlsirrd°slmHr.‘<^  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


(STEELPRESSE|3‘ 


FEEDER 

P-K.bQ)^icK,^Cs. 

30  DEDD?ICK'S  WORKS,  ALBAN 


The  Clarks  Gove 


FULL 
STRENGTH 


Fertilizers 


FOR  Wheat,  Rye  and  All  Crops. 

Bring  Bushels,  Quality,  Weight,  Dollars. 

If  you  wish  next  year  at  harvest  time  to  behold  magnlflcent  Helds  of  waving  yellow  grain  glistening  In 
the  sun,  topped  with  great  heads,  bursting  with  plump  and  bountiful  kernels,  which  must  bring  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  glad  harvest  with  a  competence,  and  succeeded  by  generous  and  continued  crops  of  grass,  apply  Thk 
Clark's  Covk  Kkbtilizkrs,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  realize  what  you  are  farming  for.  Send  for  NKW 
KVIDKNCK.  CLAKK’S  COVK  FEKTIUZKIt  CO.MPANY,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


POTASH 

FOR 


FERTILIZERS 

\A/UpA'^  Fertilizers  containing 
’'***^^*  HIGH  PEHCENTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


RYE 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


All 


CROPS 

INCREASED 

AND  QUALITY  IMPROVED 
BY  THE  USE 
OF  OUR 


ur  uuK 

Fertilizers. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A 


FULL  LINE  OF 


Bone  Super 
Phosphates  I 

.  .  and  .  . 

Special  Fertilizers 

for  different  Crops  and  soils.  It  pays  to  use 
them  on 

CRAIN,  GRASS. 

VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
TOBACCO,  TREES 
AND  VINES, 

I  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of  the 
^  ground.  We  keep  in  stock  all  fertilizing 
chemicals  and  materials. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co. 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  SUMMIT  STREti, 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Can  a  Farmer 


make 

Money 

out  of 


Cent 
'Wheat?' 


NO! 

YE5! 


It  he 
crops, 
if  he 
yield. 

Fertilizers  Free  ‘o 


raises  only  ordinary 
doubles  his  present 


one  res- 

_ ponsible  far- 

Uict’"writetr  Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  .  . . 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

•Powell's  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


State  Your  Dis 
trict  and  nearest 
I  Shipping  Point. 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  ITesh  by  a 


DANDY  STEEL 


HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER. 
,  Address  Manafia, 

Fcoluns  plqw  co 

3  QUINCY.  ILU 


WHIPPLE’S 

SUPPLK  M  BNTA  BY- AD  JC8TA  BI.K 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wasons ! 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  in 
a  few  minutes  1  wi  1 
send  a  sample  to  anv 
reliable  farmer  on 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
discount  of  30  per  cent 
on  the  first  order 
from  a  nelgnborhood 
for  introducing  the 
tire.  Write  for  prices 
and  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  J0I1U8,  Mich. 
BUY  ANTI-TRUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MADK  BY  THK 

Whipple  Harrow  Go..  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  when 

You  Can 
Have  Power 

which  will  _ 

Pump,  Grind.  Saw,  <fec., 

without  it  costing  vou  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  m 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired. 

Ijet  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par-, 
tlcular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your 
name  and  address  seni  to  our  near-  ,ry— mr  _ 
est  office.  SEND  TO-DAY.  flanily 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.,  “h 

19-37  WendeU St.  2-12  Hartford  St.  BOSTON,  MaSS. 
Branch  Office:  174  Fultuu  St.,  New  York  City. 

Butterworth  Thrasher 

for  sale.  Good  as  new.  Also  Two-horse  Tread 
Power,  In  Kood  order.  Owner  has  sold  far  p. 

J.  VAN  WAGONBit,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 


A  fine  14k  gold  pla- 
PWPF  tfed  watch  to  evifry 

■  ■  •  reader  of  ibUt  paper. 

AfiCut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
'S^^your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant. 
•  richly  jeweled,  gold  Hnished  watches 
by  express  for  esaiiiination.  and  if 
^  you  think  it  is  equal  In  appearance  to 
any  $'i5.00goldwatch  pay  our  sample 
price,  $3.50.  and  itis  yours.  Weseiid 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'C 
&  IMPORTING  CO.. 
33i  fiiMlisn  St..  Ohicaee.  ^ 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

ff  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

GRASS  SiCKD  FOB  Pastcrb.— What  Is  the  best 
mixture  of  seeds  to  sow  to  make  an  old,  worn-out 
pasture  Into  a  good  one  for  one  cow?  I  have  a  little 
over  a  half  acre  of  used  up  land  which  I  am  to  have 
deeply  plowed,  and  am  anxious  to  know  bow  to  have 
It  sowed  for  pasture  another  year.  My  cow  will  be 
fed  on  meal,  etc.,  besides  the  grarlng  of  the  small 
paddock,  I  propose.  D-  H.  S. 

Rlverdale,  N.  T. 

Ans.— You  say  nothing  about  the  kind  of  soil,  which 
Is  Important,  as  grasses  which  would  thrive  on  some 
soils,  wouldn’t  do  at  all  on  others.  On  dry  upland. 
Bine  grass  does  well,  while  on  a  lower,  molster  soil, 
Red  Top  la  better.  A  small  proportion  of  White 
clover  Is  good  on  either.  Perhaps  some  of  the  mix¬ 
tures  offered  by  the  seedsmen  would  be  as  good  as 
any.  Write  to  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  15  John  St., 
New  York.  But  you  can’t  expect  much  pasture  from 
the  field  next  year. 

Price  of  Gooskberrhs.— I  note  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  reports  green  gooseberries  selling  In  New  York 
at  two  to  five  cents  per  quart.  1.  Is  it  possible  to 
figure  out  a  fair  return  for  the  producer  at  these 
rates?  2.  Are  gooseberries  ordinarily  so  cheap  ? 

Maine.  c.  O.  A. 

Axs. — 1.  It  depends  upon  the  location,  the  soil,  and 
the  grower.  On  high  priced  land,  there  probably 
wouldn’t  be  much  profit.  In  a  location  where  labor 
Is  high,  or  from  which  freight  charges  are  excessive, 
there  would  also  be  little  profit.  But  this  Is  some¬ 
thing  that  each  grower  can  best  figure  out  for  him¬ 
self.  2.  No.  the  price  quoted  Is  lower  than  they  or¬ 
dinarily  are  sold  for.  But  many  other  products  have 
also  sold  unusually  low  this  season. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Ilay  and  straw  are  lower. 

Live  fowls  are  low  and  dull. 

Hops  are  dull  and  demand  limited. 

Blackberries  are  becoming  scarce. 

Peaches  bring  good  prices  for  choice. 

The  supply  of  most  vegetables  Is  good. 

Potatoes  are  plenty  and  the  market  quiet. 

(j notations  on  dried  fruits  are  mostly  nominal. 
Much  needed  rains  have  fallen  at  many  points. 
Apple  evaporators  are  starting  up  In  Arkansas. 
The  market  for  clover  and  Timothy  seed  Is  dull. 
The  lemon  and  the  banana  are  always  In  season. 
Late  arrivals  of  eggs  are  of  somewhat  better  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  market  Is  now  well  supplied  with  California 
fruits. 

Choice,  well-packed  apples  are  scarce  and  In  de¬ 
mand. 

Little  Southern  poultry  has  arrived  at  this  market 
aieiy. 

Sweet  potato  prices  have  been  low  thus  far  this 
season. 


A  large  quantity  of  tomatoes  was  received  here  last 
season  from  Philadelphia  almost  all  the  season,  but 
this  year  the  Philadelphia  market  seems  to  hold  up 
equal  If  not  better  than  this  market. 

Spot  corn  sold  for  five  cents  ber  bushel  higher  on 
the  St.  Louis  market  than  spot  wheat.  A  barrel  of 
patent  flour  could  be  bought  for  12.80,  while  a  barrel 
of  standard  corn  meal  cost  13. 

The  annual  grape,  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  show 
of  the  Chautauqua  Horticultural  Society  will  bo 
held  at  Kredonla,  N.  Y  ,  September  26-28.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Institute,  the  last  two  days  of  the  exhibit. 

The  visible  supply  of  California  Lima  beans  Is  less 
than  half  the  consumption  of  last  year.  A  favor¬ 
able  outlook  for  the  holders.  Still  sales  are  made  at 
figures  but  little  In  advance  of  these  prevailing  for 
some  time. 

In  regard  to  Southern  crops,  the  Manufacturers’ 
Record  says  that,,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Southern 
crops  will  probably  be  larger  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Of  corn,  all  reports  say  the  crop  Is  unprece¬ 
dented.  The  outlook  for  cotton,  based  on  acreage  and 
present  condition.  Indicates  a  crop  of  from  8.000,000 
to  9  000,000  bales.  The  smaller  crops  have  nearly  all 
done  well,  thus  giving  the  South  the  full  measure  of 
abundant  crops  of  all  kinds. 


MARKETS. 


BRANS  AND  PRAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1892,  choice . 3  26  <33  30 

Fair  to  good . 2  IS  @3  10 

Medium,  choice,  1893 . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  95  @  — 

Meulum  and  pea,  fair  to  good . I  bO  @1  75 

Marrow,  torelgn,  993.  cnolce . 150  75 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  45  ®1  60 

Pea.  fore'gn,  1893,  choice . 1  60  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice  . 1  40  «2  iSO 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  cnolce . 2  60  @2  7o 

Fair  to  good . 2  00  @2  50 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . i  95  a* 2  00 

Yellow  Rye,  1893,  choice . 2  10  4i2  50 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  60  @  — 

Green  peas.  .893.  hols,  per  nush . I  12  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush .  1  07  @  — 

Scutch,  1893.  bags . ' 

BUTTKR. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penu.,  fresh  extras  ..23  a— 

Kigln  and  other  Western,  extras . f3  a— 

Western,  firsts . 20 

Western,  seconds . 17 

Western,  tnlrds . 15 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extra  .  21 

Firsts .  9 

Seconds . 17 

Welsh  tubs,  beet  lines . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16 

Seconds .  I4 

Thirds .  3 

Western  dairy,  firsts . ISHSld 

Seconds . '. . I3v»<6fi4 

Thirds  . i2>tdl8 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 15tft@— 

Tubs,  extra . 16  @16^ 

Firsts . 14H@— 

Seeonds . 133*  <(<14 

Thirds . 12)*@13 

Old  Western  factory,  held .  9  @103^ 


17  ®120 

.23 

a- 

.  (3 

a— 

.’20 

@21 

.17 

@18 

.15 

@16 

21 

a- 

.  9 

@20 

.17 

ei8 

. - 

a- 

.  — 

a— 

,  — 

a- 

.16 

«17 

14 

@15 

Pears  are  selling  very  low,  and  most  of  the  arrivals 
are  of  poor  quality. 

Grape  growers  make  a  mistake  In  sending  such 
green  grapes  to  market. 

The  boll  worm  Is  Injuring  the  cottou  crop  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern  Texas. 

The  first  Flemish  Beauty  pears  were  small  and 
poor,  and  sold  for  low  prices. 

Maple  sugar  Is  quoted  at  seven  cents  per  pound 
and  syrup  at  50  cents  per  gallon. 


CHBR8H. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  9  a— 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  8%  »  9 

Fall  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 8,»4  85^ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  lO  fair .  73^^  8>* 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  cuo  ce . 9  @  OJii 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice .  9  @  9<4 

Full  cream,  small,  comm  in  to  prim  i. . ..  73* @  8% 

Light  sKims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  @ 

Part  sktms.  Her*.  Co.,  com’n  to  good ....  -  @- 
Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime. .  53<  d  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3?4  3  44< 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3  @33* 

Full  skims .  2  @  23^ 


The  Warren  Live  Stock  Co.,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
has  gone  Into  the  ‘'ands  of  a  receiver. 

Three  products  that  shippers  should  hesitate  to 
send  to  this  market  are  pop  corn,  honey  and  maple 
syrup. 

Joslah  K.  Brown,  Rx -State  Dairy  Commissioner  of 
Mew  York,  uled  at  his  home  in  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y., 
August  7. 

Michigan  farmers  are  said  to  have  marketed  300,000 
bushels  more  wheat  In  July  than  In  the  same  month 
a  rear  ago. 

Delaware  and  Maryland  baye  been  sending  some 
very  green  and  poor  grapes.  Such  always  sell  for 
low  prices. 

Common  pears,  which  are  suitable  only  for  cook¬ 
ing,  bring  prices  which  cannot  prove  very  remunera¬ 
tive  to  shippers. 

Reports  from  the  Oregon  hop  yards  are  favorable 
the  crop  being  estimated  at  60,000  bales — unpre¬ 
cedentedly  large. 

Cooler  weather  has  been  favorable  foi  handling 
most  fruits,  but  It  hurts  the  watermelon  trade.  The 
price  has  been  very  low. 

Strictly  prime  evaporated  apples  for  October  de¬ 
livery  were  offered  during  the  week  for  IX  cents,  but 
didn’t  receive  much  attention. 

Butter  prices  remain  about  the  same,  but  the  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  has  materially  shortened  the  yield, 
and  prospects  for  maintaining  prices  are  good. 

The  market  has  been  overstocked  with  mnskmel- 
ons,  and  the  quality  of  most  of  them  has  been  very 
poor.  Good  ones  will  always  sell  at  good  prices. 

A  good  grape  crop  Is  expected  In  New  York,  though 
probably  below  that  of  last  year.  Wine  makers  have 
such  a  large  surplus  that  they  are  likely  to  be  small 
buyers  this  year. 

The  cranberry  crop  has  been  somewhat  damaged 
In  both  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  by  flies,  and  late  re¬ 
ports  state  that  frosts  In  Wisconsin  have  further 
damaged  the  crop. 

Egg  and  Green  Gage  plums  began  to  arrive  from 
the  Hudson  River  Val'ey  early  In  the  week.  They 
met  a  limited  demand  and  sold  for  low  prices,  though 
being  of  fine  quality. 

A  crop  report  based  on  returns  made  by  1,(XX)  sgents 
threughont  Great  Britain,  says  that  the  ccndltlon  on 
August  1  was  lower  than  on  July  1,  although  still 
hlgner  than  on  August,  1893.  The  wheat  crop  has 
fallen  off  two  per  cent  since  July  1,  and  Is  now  abont 
15  per  cent  higher  than  on  August  1,  1893. 


FRUITS-GBRRN. 


Apples,  Aetrschan,  fancy,  per  bftl . 2  25(32  60 

Holland  Pippin,  iier  d.  h.  bane! . 2  00^2  75 

Maiden  Blush,  per  d.  h.  parrel . 1  ■  0@2  1 0 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . t  7 "«.2  I'l 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . I  50@2  25 

Poor  to  good,  per  oarrel  .  75@1  50 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  Wilson,  per  qii«rl .  8<*  12 

Small,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Graoes.  N.  C.  and  8.  C..  Niagara,  per  lb .  6@  8 

N.  C.  and  8.  O.  and  Del.,  per  lb .  H<a  8 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  Moore’*  Barly,  per  JO .  7d  9 

N.  O.  and  S.  0..  Concord,  per  1 1 .  4®  6 

N.  C.  and  8.  C  ,  Champion,  per  Id .  2  k  4 

N.  0.  and  S.  C.,  Champion,  per  8-lb  bskt..  1.5@  20 

N.  C.  and  8.  C..  Ives,  per  8-ib  basket .  15  a  20 

Huckleberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  5®  7 

Jersey,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Jersey,  per  oox .  60@  75 

Penn.,  per  10-lb  basket .  50<  60 

Shawangnbk  Mtn  .  per  box .  7531  00 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del.,  i  roth.  per  crate . 1  50, 2  50 

Farcy,  yellow,  per  basket  . 1  50®1  75 

Jersey,  faccy,  per  basket . 1  5031  76 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Poor,  per  basket .  30@  60 

Pears.  Ga..  Le  Co  te,  per  barrel . 1  00«2  00 

Souinern  Keiffer.  per  bol . 1  59®  2  50 

Jeisey  Bardett,  per  bbl .  2  00®3  5U 

Flemish  Beantr.  per  bbl . 1  50  2  25 

Md  and  Del.,  Bartieit.  per  crate .  7  @1  25 

Near-b».  Scooter,  per  barrel .  1 10@2  00 

Near-by,  common,  par  barrel . I  21  @1  75 

Near-by,  common,  per  crate . 50«1  00 

Near-by.  common,  per  basket .  2.®  50 

Plums.  Up-River,  Kgg,  per  bbl . 4  00®5  tO 

Per  keg  . 2  00@2  50 

Per  basket .  35®  40 

Green  Gage,  per  oasket .  sO 

Common  green,  per  keg . 1  75®2  00 

Muskmelons.  Norfolk,  Nutmeg,  per  barrel  ..  5u  1  26 

Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 1  50®2  ?5 

Per  basket .  75@i  00 

Md..  Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 2  00®.3  tO 

Per  carrier . 1  OOdl  50 

Balt.,  per  large  crate . I  00@l  50 

Gem.,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Md.,  Anne  Arundel,  per  uariol . 1  (K)®2  25 

Boutta  Jersey,  Gem,  per  bbl .  i0@2  50 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  obi . 1  50@2  25 

South  Jersev,  Jenny  Lind,  per  box .  50®  75 

Watermelons,  Southern,  choice,  per  106 .  —  @  — 

Prime,  per  100  . 12  00®, 5  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100  .  5  00<®10  00 


E!  KT  S  X  Ij  ,2a.  <3- El 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  <>f  all siz^. 
the  laste.st  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  Ixitn  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informal 
tion  aliout  Cut- , 
ters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  senaforEnsl- 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  liest  iTirsi;  ■'  _ _ 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullera,  Fannlng-inill.M,  Feed- 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Oog- 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN  AU1>  UAHDEK,  CoblesltUI.  N.  Y, 


GRASS  SRRD. 

OlovsT,  per  100  Ib  .  8  50  @  9  60 

Ttmotby .  .  6  50  @  5  60 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@3  CO 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  25 

Southern,  average,  per  i  bl  . I  .SOitl  75 

N.  C  ,  Red.  sweets,  per  bb' . 1  7 '®‘J  03 

Yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . !  25(»3  CO 

Va.,  yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 2  50®3  00 

Va.  white  and  yams,  per  barrel .  1  75®3  25 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  12  a  — 

Medium,  per  Id .  11  ®  113^ 

Small,  per  lb .  10  a  11 

Fowls,  local,  per  Ib .  ..  934?  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9>*@  10 

Southern,  per  ib .  9  a  934 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  <3  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  8  ®  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  66  ®  75 

Western,  per  pair .  50  <3  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  <3  50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  ®1  37 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  <31  25 

Sjuthern  and  S  western,  per  pair  ....  90  ®1  (0 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  ■<»  35 

Young,  per  pair .  ‘20  a  25 

FRRSH  DRESSED  POUH’RY-tCED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West'n  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  a  9 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  6  a  7 

Spring  chlcaens,  Phlla.,  fancr .  19  a  — 

L.  I.,  Scalded .  —  @  — 

Western,  dry  plcited .  12  *»  l'> 

Western,  scalded .  9  @  1034 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I,,  per  lo .  13  @  14 

Boston,  per  lb .  334C3  14 

Western,  per  lb  .  4  a  6 

Fowls  &  chickens,  State  and  Penn.,  prime  9  @  934 

Dry-picked,  large . .  9  934 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  834®  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  a  — 

Geese  spring,  per  Ib .  1334®  14 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  «<  534 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  CO  a  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . i  2o  ai  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  UO . 5  00®7  00 

Cauliflower.  Jersey,  per  obi .  — «s  — 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  dozen  roots .  If®  20 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  1C@  15 

Jj.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots .  15®  ,30 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  •'0 

Cucumoers,  N.  J  &  L.  I.,  per  box .  40(3  60 

Cucumber  pickles.  L.  I  and  N  J.,  per  1.0U0..1  06®1  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  60a  75 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  50o2  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  50(1 1  60 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  per  b»g . 1  Oo@2  OO 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  per  box .  40a  60 

Horseradlsb.  per  lb .  @ 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag .  lO^ulSO 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  .‘)0a2  00 

Onions,  potato,  per  basket .  7o®l  CO 

Per  barrel . 1  76a2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bariel . I  OOal  25 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel .  1  10®1  50 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . I  50itt2  50 

String  oeans,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bag .  -  @  — 

squash,  Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

L.  1..  per  Dhl  .  75@1  00 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box .  30®  <’,0 

Near-by,  Jersey,  per  box .  40@1  00 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches . '  00@l  60 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  tota'  dally  supply  has  been  21.477  cans  of  milk, 
191  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  8i0  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  th"  surplur.  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.35  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  234  cents  per  quart. 


AI  n  ft  BULil.  OAL.F,  dropped  April,  1894, 
■  Ua  U.  U,  Sire  Nancy’s  Stoke  Pogls  25031,  pure 
St.  Lambert;  a  ball  of  similar  breeding  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $1,700;  calf’s  dam  one  of  our  best  cows  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogls  14499.  pure  St.  Lambert,  son  of 
Maggie  Sheldon  23.583.  21  lbs  5  ozs.  of  Buster  In  7 
days.  It  Is  a  large,  handsome,  extra  good,  fawn  calf. 
Price  reasonable.  E.  L  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  lo  Thk  Rukai,  New-Yokkbr 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Peconlc  ”  32944,  A.  J.  C.  C., 
three  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  well  grown;  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In- 
breeding.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow,  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PECONIC  Farm,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  li . 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOB  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Countbt  Produob,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Svfcialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports.  to  be  found  at  anv  bank. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  I86b. 

3E3C.  eh  :ej.  I3C. 

100  Par*  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Choice  Buffer,  Eggs,  Cheese. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  OAKNKK  &  C<)., 

Produce  Commission  merchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

Hlil  A  A  ItT Blits  KOlt 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Receive  snd  sell,  in  car  load  lota  and  amallor 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Kenncry~ahd~Fann. 

Market  Ueports,  Special  Keferenoea,  Stcnclln,  oto.,  furnishefi 
free  on  application, 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

0:;7“ln<iuirles  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CRIMSON  GLOVER. 


Choice  new  crop  seed,  $4.(X)  per  bushel,  sacks  In¬ 
cluded,  f.  o.  b.  oars  Richmond;  or.  In  quantity,  will 
quote  special  low  prices  delivered  at  your  depot. 
Write  ns.  T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

8  &  10  South  I4th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

Try  26  each  of  "  GREENVILLE  ”  and  “DAYTON.” 
both  are  extra  and  reliable.  Will  give  yon  nice,  fine 
Iriilt  next  season.  Next  June  you  will  w'sh  vou  had 
planted  1,000.  MYRTLETREB  FRUIT  FARM. 

Saint  Paris,  Ohio. 


FINE  WHEAT  FOR  SALE. 


EARLY  WHITE  LEADER.  A  peer  among  white 
wheat.  The  most  handsome  grain  of  any  sort  grown, 
and  second  to  no  other  variety  In  productiveness. 
Grain  white  as  Ivory,  and  very  hard.  Price,  $1.60  per 
busnel,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Snppiy  limited. 

GEO.  N.  DEAN,  whelbyvllle,  Mloh. 
iW~  This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 


make  money  selling  our  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  whole  or  part  time. 
Herrick  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CnD  CAI  C  Berkshire  Boars  and 

■  UH  wALCi  Sows,  and  two  Reg.  South  Down 
Rams  cheap.  PARK  B'ARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 


Butter- Maker  Wanted 


at  Chlttenango,  N.  Y.,  by 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 

Breeders  of  extra  large 
Poland  China  Hogs, 


THE  AUGUST  PREMIUMS 

are  given  every  day.  We  repeat  below  the  premiums  that  will  be  given  for  the 
largest  club  received  each  day  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  month.  Some  of  the 
first  prizes  have  gone  to  easy  winners.  There  is  lots  of  time  yet  to  win  some  of  the 
best  prizes.  We  want  to  see  some  of  the  lady  friends  of  The  Rural  get  that 
Ladies’  Watch  ;  also  the  Ladies’  Chain. 


Following  are  the  premiums  for 
August  20. 

Genuine  Trenton  Watch 

This  Is  the  same  as  for  August  13,  but  with  a 
heavy  ore  silver  Dueber  case,  with  a  beveled 
glass  crystal,  thereby  protecting  the  works 
from  Jars  and  falls.  Regular  price,  $7. 


Augrust  2  1.  ! 

Sure  Shot  Rifle  , 

This  Is  one  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool 
Company’s  best  rifles.  On  account  of  Its  light 
weight.  It  Is  especially  attractive  to  boys,  but 
on  account  of  compactness  and  accuracy  Is 
largely  used  by  anglers  and  tourists.  It  weighs 
3>*  pounds,  has  a  2. -Inch  barrel,  and  Is  22  inches 
caliber.  The  action  Is  nlckled.  The  barrel  and 
hammer  are  blued.  The  Stevens  rifles  have  a  ! 
world-wide  reputation,  and  the  Inside  ot  the  j 
barrel  of  the  Sure  Shot  Is  equal  to  the  finest 
high-cost  rifles.  Regular  price,  $10. 


Aug^ust  22. 

Ladies’  Watch 

This  Is  a  genuine  Swiss  nickel  watch,  six  size, 
and  guaranteed  to  keep  first-class  time.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  $7. 

August  23. 

Ladies’  Chain  &  Drum  Locket 

This  chain  Is  made  of  solid  rolled  gold  plate, 
and  the  charm,  a  handsome  drum.  Is  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  trimmed  with  solid  rolled  gold 
wire.  Regular  price,  $4. 


August  24- 

A  Fine  Silk  Umbrella 

This  umbrella  Is  made  of  Union  silk  with  Para¬ 
gon  frame,  natural  wood  handles,  and  case  and 
tassel  of  same  mateilal  aw  the  roof.  Regular 
price,  $2.50. 


each  remaining  day  in  August ; 
August  25. 

A  Fine  Cloth  Umbrella 

This  cloth  umbrella  has  a  soft,  silky  finish  of 
fast  dye,  and  will  roll  up  like  a  fine  silk  um¬ 
brella.  It  has  a  natural  wood  handle  with 
metal  band.  Regular  price,  $1.50. 


August  27. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

This  Is  one  of  the  best  fountain  pens  made. 
Hard  rubber  holder  and  gold  pen.  Regula 
price,  $3. 


August  28. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Regular  price,  13. 


August  29. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  30. 

Gentlemen’s  Gold  Chain 

This  Is  a  fine  rolled  plated  gold  trace  chain, 
guaranteed  to  wear  five  years.  Regular  price,  $3. 


August  3  1 . 

Elgin  Watch 

Watch  No.  12. -Gentlemen’s  Elgin  watch,  con¬ 
taining  seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wlndlns  and  setting  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  all  the  latest  Improvements.  The 
case  is  solid  nickel  silver,  open  face,  and  the 
crystal  Is  made  of  plate  glass  so  as  to  with¬ 
stand  any  strain.  Riegular  price,  $10. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

(Continued.) 

even  Sankey  tunes  on  the  cabinet  org'an. 
He  would  demand  a  piano  as  a  necessity 
about  as  much  as  a  pork  barrel — and 
keep  it  in  tune,  lie  would  demand  re¬ 
muneration  that  should  enable  him  and 
his  family  to  have  sufficient  help  indoors 
and  out  so  that  he  and  they  could  en¬ 
joy  these  things,  attend  social  doings, 
entertain  company,  relatives  and  friends 
at  bis  own  home  in  such  good  form  and 
attractive  style  that  people  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  would  seek  instead  of  scorning  him 
and  his.  In  short,  if  the  common  farmer 
could  be  led  to  put  a  just  estimate  on  his 
own  labors,  as  compared  with  those  of 
others,  and  demand  extra  remuneration 
for  the  deprivations  incident  to  his  life 
of  isolation,  he  would  soon  take  the  non¬ 
sense  out  of  skilled  labor  charges  and 
big  professional  fees.  The  doctor  charges 
him  a  dollar  or  two  for  riding  over  the 
distance  from  town  to  attend  his  family. 
It  is  just  as  far  to  town  as  it  is  from 
town.  Does  the  farmer  get  such  a  mile¬ 
age  for  the  necessary  travel  imposed  on 
him  ?  He  must  travel  for  practically 
nothing  to  get  his  mail,  and  even  to  mar- 


acre  tract  of  low  land.  Dig  through  the 
clay  subsoil  to  the  under  stratum  of 
sand.  Fill  these  holes  with  sand.  By  so 
doing,  the  clay  stratum  might  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  agricultural  civility,  and  a 
productive  piece  of  ground  result.  These 
‘•chimneys'’  allow  surface  water  to  go 
down,  and  hydrostatic  water  to  come  up, 
Harrah  for  the  Tlmbrell. 

II  &  M.,  Antlers,  Colo. — We  are  glad 
to  see  in  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  Timbrell 
strawberry  has  again  done  well  this 
season.  It  is  no  doubt  a  remarkable 
berry.  It  has  beaten  everything  on  our 
place  the  past  season,  excepting  Parker 
Earle ;  but  it  is  much  later  than  that 
variety,  also  firmer ;  in  fact,  Timbrell 
is  the  solidest  we  have  ever  grown.  We 
had  one  berry  2)4,  inches  in  diameter  by 
2%  inches  long,  that  weighed  2)4  ounces, 
and  was  as  solid  as  a  hard  boiled  egg. 
The  first  berries  were  ripe  June  12;  they 
were  at  their  best  June  28,  and  the  last 
picking  was  July  22.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
not  boomed  Timbrell  half  enough. 

Red  Flowering  Horse  Chestnnt. 

R.  W.  C  ,  Stratford,  Conn. — In  reply 
to  the  question  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July 
28,  as  to  the  Red  Flowering  horse  chest- 


clover,  I  do  net  see  how  the  application 
of  fertilizer  will  help  it,  as  the  fertilizer 
will  remain  on  the  surface  unless  there 
is  rain  enough  to  dissolve  it  and  carry  it 
to  the  roots.  If  it  is  wet  enough,  the 
young  clover  will  take  care  of  itself  and 
fertilizer  will  not  make  the  clover  if  it 
does  not  rain. 

Crimson  Clover  In  Maine. 

G.  S.  P  ,  Winslow,  Me, — I  procured 
from  Mr.  Gregory  a  small  package  of 
Crimson  clover  seed,  and  sowed  about  a 
square  rod  with  it  May  1,  in  the  corner 
of  a  barley  field.  No  grain  was  sowed 
with  it,  but  some  buckwheat  and  many 
weeds  came  up  with  it,  though  the 
barley  alongside  is  clean  and  very  stout, 
•luly  22,  I  picked  a  bunch  of  the  clover 
blossoms.  They  are  very  handsome. 
They  do  not  seem  to  bloom  the  whole 
length  at  once,  but  the  bases  of  the 
heads  are  dry  while  the  upper  part  is  at 
its  best.  This  clover  grew  about  18 
inches  high  and,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
weeds,  is  not  very  stout.  I  shall  try  it 
again,  on  a  clean  piece  of  ground.  This 
shows,  however,  that  it  can  be  grown  as 
far  north  as  45  degrees  and  may  perhaps 
ripen  its  seed. 


formation.  The  growing  that  the  plants 
neglected  in  the  fall,  thpy  made  up  the 
following  spring,  and  May  10  the  plants 
averaged  15  inches  in  height  and  were  in 
full  bloom.  The  first  week  in  June  it 
was  turned  under  with  a  Rochester  gang- 
plow. 

“  It  is  not  very  often  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  a  more  beautiful 
sight  than  a  vineyard  with  Crimson  clover 
in  full  bloom.  Ladies  wou’d  ask  for  the 
fiowers  as  a  bouquet,  gentlemen  would 
put  a  spray  in  their  but.onholes,  and  the 
more  practical  farmers  would  want  to 
know  all  about  it.  To  my  knowledge, 
about  100  acres  are  being  sown  this  sea¬ 
son  in  Westfield  township.  A  vineyard 
of  60  acres  has  already  been  sown,  and 
part  of  it  is  up. 

“  The  family  cow  showed  her  appre¬ 
ciation  of  it  in  the  increase  of  milk. 

“Profs.  Bailey  and  Lodeman  have  both 
been  here  and  are  fully  aware  of  all  the 
facts.  While  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  first  Crimson  clover 
grown  in  Chautauqua  County,  if  not  in 
western  New  Yorx,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  some  one  else  that  has  grown 
it,  and  compare  notes.  G  schoenfeld. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

gnUTrtii&'ing. 

I.\  wrliliiK  to  adveriUe/8  please  always  nieotlon 
Tub  Rural  New  Vowkek. 


ket  his  crops.  The  mileage,  at  such 
rates,  would  probably  be  greater  than 
his  present  profits. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  it  costs 
the  farmer  less  than  others  to  live.  It 
costs  him  more  if  he  really  lives.  If  he 
merely  exists  like  his  woodchucks,  fore¬ 
going  all  but  physical  necessities  and 
comforts,  perhaps  it  is  so.  Given,  sev¬ 
eral  young  men,  equally  intelligent  and 
educated,  and  equally  ignorant  of  the 
trades,  the  professions,  and  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  divide  them  up  among  these  call¬ 
ings  to  learn  them,  and,  all  working 
equally  hard,  would  not  those  alloted  to 
the  trades  and  professions  be  easily  able 
to  conquer  their  callings  to  the  average 
“skilled  labor”  point  long  before  those 
set  at  farming  ?  The  cheek  to  charge, 
however,  would  be  much  more  largely 
developed  in  the  former,  while  the  farm¬ 
ers’  would  have  become  shrinking.  And, 
too,  the  former  would  have  joined  their 
trades’  unions,  or  their  bar  or  medical 
associations  (combinations  well  adapted 
to  keep  up  professional  charges  and 
backed  up  by  State  authority),  while  the 
farmers  would  be  found  disorganized 
and  competing  with  each  other,  working 
16  hours  a  day  and  studying  how  to 
raise  the  biggest  and  best  crops  and  sell 
them  for  the  least  money  to  these  same 
city  or  village  chaps. 

That  city  and  village  life  is  so  much 
more  attractive  than  country  life  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  result  of  inequitable  remunera¬ 
tion,  which  enables  the  city  and  village 
callings  to  bring  together  the  attrac¬ 
tions,  while,  in  contrast,  the  farmers  are 
forced  to  a  scanty  life.  Farm  labor  of 
reasonable  skill  should  receive  “  skilled 
labor”  and  professional  prices,  and  above 
all,  the  farmer  himself,  who,  as  a  rule, 
probably  works  longer,  has  more  cares, 
more  risks,  more  skill  and  more  brain 
work  and  worry,  should  exceed  them  all. 
Uow  is  this  end  to  be  achieved  ?  The 
first  step  is  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  his 
position,  and  a  sentiment  for  a  change. 
It  must  ultimately  be  achieved,  how¬ 
ever,  by  legislation.  Farming,  “  the 
basis  of  all  industry,”  is  too  broad  in  its 
scope  to  be  handled  by  a  class  organiza¬ 
tion  like  a  trade  union  or  professional 
combination.  It  cannot  combine  to  keep 
farm  prices  up  to  the  level  of  other  call¬ 
ings.  The  law  that  gives  a  monopoly  of 
a  certain  class  of  service  to  a  profession, 
for  example,  should  also  limit  its  charges. 
The  law  that  creates  a  corporation,  an¬ 
other  species  of  public  service,  should 
also  limit  its  dividends,  salaries  of  offi¬ 
cers,  etc.  Then  the  farmer  might  com¬ 
pete  with  them  in  hiring  labor  and  in 
the  luxuries  and  comforts,  and  even  ele¬ 
gancies  of  life  on  a  more  even  footing. 

Vertical  Ditches. 

E.  C.  B.,  Southport,  Conn.— J.  M.  P., 
Corning,  Ark.,  might  dig  “postholes” 
about  a  rod  apart  each  way,  over  his  30- 


nut  fruiting,  there  is  one  near  my  place 
that  is  a  large  tree  and  it  fruits  more  or 
less  every  year.  I  planted  three  or  four 
of  the  nuts  on  my  place  about  12  years 
ago,  and  I  now  have  one  tree  from  those 
seeds  that  is  15  feet  high  and  has  given 
me  fruit  or  nuts  for  the  last  four  years. 
This  morning  I  counted  11  pods  of  fruits. 
The  bloom  is  red,  on  this  seedling. 

Rapid  Plant  Growth. 

G.  W.  n.,  Rochester,  Mass. — Hun¬ 
garian  millet  seed  was  sown  on  five 
acres,  June  30,  from  9  o’clock  to  12.  It 
was  raining  most  of  the  time.  In  the 
afternoon  it  was  harrowed  and  rolled. 
On  July  3,  at  sunrise,  it  was  up  so  that 
it  could  be  seen  several  rods  away.  On 
July  23,  a  plant  of  22  inches  to  tip  of  leaf 
was  measured,  and  I  suppose  longer 
ones  could  have  been  found  if  the  field 
had  been  visited  with  that  intent.  The 
soil  was  good  and  well  worked.  The 
seed  was  wet  when  put  on.  About  four 
tons  of  ground  bone,  and  20  tons  of  wet 
cow  manure  were  composted  for  a  few 
days  and  when  thoroughly  heated  were 
spread  upon  the  five  acres  with  a  Kemp 
manure  spreader*.  The  weather  was 
quite  warm  during  the  22  days — hence 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  one  inch  per 
day  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 

“Small  Stowage." 

G.  A.  D.,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. — 
Some  years  ago,  when  American  com¬ 
merce  was  more  flourishing  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  a  certain  class  of  ves¬ 
sels  was  built  for  the  tobacco  and  mo¬ 
lasses  trade.  They  were  calculated  to 
carry  a  certain  number  of  hogsheads, 
blit  molasses  hogsheads,  being  smaller 
in  order  to  utilize  waste  room,  it  would 
be  stipulated  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cargo  should  be  small  stowage,  i  e., 
tierces  and  barrels.  I  have  800  hills  pole 
beans,  set  4)4  feet  each  way,  so  that  I 
cultivate  with  the  horse  hoe.  The 
thought  struck  me.  Why  not  use  small 
stowage  the  long  way  of  the  rows?  So, 
after  returning  from  my  peddling  trips, 

I  would  take  up  some  of  the  new  plants 
in  the  strawberry  beds,  putting  them  in 
a  pail  of  water.  When  the  pail  was  full 
of  plants,  I  set  them.  I  have  just  fin¬ 
ished.  In  about  a  month  the  beans  will 
have  ceased  to  bear,  and  I  shall  pull 
them  up  and  keep  the  plants  in  narrow 
rows.  I  like  small  stowage. 

Fertilizers  on  Young  Clover. 

D.  K.  O.,  Maria,  Pa. — I  don’t  tee  how 
fertilizer  would  help  as  suggested  on 
page  473.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
top-dress  the  young  clover  after  harvest. 
In  this  section  of  country,  I  believe  that 
our  failures  with  young  clover  have  come 
from  too  thick  a  stand  of  wheat ;  this 
would  cause  too  thick  a  growth  of  straw, 
which  smothers  the  clover  and  makes  a 
weak  growth  which  will  not  stand  the 
hot  sun  and  drought  after  the  wheat  is 
harvested.  If  drought  kills  J.  B.  J  s 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
originally  in  The  Grape  Belt,  is  from  one 
of  the  most  observing  and  conservative 
horticulturists  in  western  New  York  : 

“Last  June,  I  procured  a  bushel  of 
American-grown  seed,  which  I  sowed 
August  22  and  23  in  different  spots  in  the 
vineyard  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  the 
acre.  A  vineyard  of  11^  acre,  heavy 
brick  clay,  was  sown  entirely.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  protracted  drought  we  had 
at  that  time,  it  took  three  weeks  before 
it  came  up,  and  it  was  what  is  called  a 
poor  stand,  and  I  was  also  disappointed 
that  it  did  not  make  a  better  growth  be¬ 
fore  winter  set  in.  But  it  wintered  well, 
which  settled  the  only  point  that  I  was 
in  the  least  doubtful  on,  that  it  could  be 
grown  in  Chautauqua  County,  and  on 
which  point  I  was  unable  to  get  any  in- 
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Money-Saving  Combinations. 


TXTE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
*  V  our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  cur  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World.  California  Orchard  and  Farm. 


This  Is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  In  New  j 
York.  Gives  In  fall  the  news  from  all  over  the  ' 
wor.d  every  week.  Regular  price,  fl.  I 

In  ocmblnatlcn  with  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  II  65.  ! 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progresBlve  Democratic  weekly  i 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  iLteretts,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on  j 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price.  II. 

In  combination  with  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  11.60. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  Jckes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  it  mother 
paters.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  K.  N.-Y.,  11.50 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  datry  and  creamery  journal  published 
m  the  East.  K.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B  C  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
B.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Rest 
dairy  writers  In  America  contrloute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  II  35. 

The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 


This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  PaclUc 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard- 
Ir  g  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.25. 

The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price.  II. 

In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  11.70. 

The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  ihe  money  in  the  world.  Uandsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Qlove-Flttlng  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  interest  to  any  fam.ly. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  sirlctly 
up-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  price.  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.30. 

The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  hew 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  hlsrights  as  a  shipper,  prodicer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  ”gcod  reading  ■’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,(00  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 

Ohio  State  Journal. 


This  Is  a  monthly  paper  lull  of  good  things  for 
the  laCies,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 


Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  rows  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  neatly  every  post-ofllce  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.,N.-Y.,  11.75. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Lump  Jaw  in  a  Cow. — I  have  a  cow 
about  eight  years  old  that  has  a  swelling 
on  the  left  upper  jaw,  commencing  at 
the  base  of  the  ear  and  extending  down¬ 
ward  about  six  inches.  There  are  three 
or  four  lumps  in  the  enlargement,  one 
or  two  of  which  have  broken  and  dis¬ 
charged  a  white,  thick  matter,  offensive 
in  smell.  After  this,  the  lumps  will  heal 
and  fill  up.  The  swelling  has  been 
on  the  cow  about  two  months.  She  seems 
to  be  in  good  health.  No  other  lumps 
appear  on  the  body.  Two  or  three  times 
at  calving  she  has  not  cleaned  without 
help.  What  shall  I  do,  and  is  the  milk 
wholesome  ?  c  w. 

R,  N.-Y. — This  is  probably  lump  jaw, 
a  disease  which  was  fully  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June  3,  1893.  Unless 
the  cow  is  a  valuable  one,  we  doubt  if 
treatment  will  pay  One  plan  is  to  cut 
the  tumor  out,  or  kill  it  by  inserting 
caustics  in  the  wound.  Another  method 
is  to  give  daily  doses  of  iodide  of  potash 
(cne  to  three  drams)  in  water.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  consult  a  good  veteri¬ 
narian  before  you  start  doctoring  the 
cow. 

Lice  on  a  Sow. — I  bought  a  sow  last 
summer,  and  after  having  her  a  few 
days,  I  found  that  she  was  very  lousy. 
Toe  pen  in  which  I  kept  her  was  just 
built  out  of  new  boards,  on  a  place  where 
no  pig  was  ever  kept,  so  she  must  have 
been  lousy  when  I  got  her.  I  white¬ 
washed  the  pigpen  at  once  when  I  found 
the  lice  on  her,  used  again  and  again 
Persian  insect  powder,  and  kept  this  up 
(whitewashing  three  times),  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  I  sold  the  sow  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Two  pigs  which  I  raised  are  also 
lousy,  and  a  neighbor  told  me  that  it  was 
in  the  breed.  I  wish  to  know  if  that  is 
so.  She  was  a  grade  Chester  White.  Can¬ 
not,  such  pigs  be  cleared  of  lice  ?  H.  o. 

R  N.-Y. — No,  it  is  not  in  the  breed. 
The  Chester  Whites  are  not  more  subject 
to  lice  than  other  hogs.  A  good  way  to 
clear  the  sow  of  vermin  would  have  been 
to  spray  or  scrub  her  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  so  often  described  in  The  R, 
N.-Y. 

Texas  Flies  and  Poetry. — I  read  in 
your  good  paper  how  the  dairy  farmer 
tries  all  ways  in  vain  to  euchre  those 
determined  Texas  files.  Now,  I’ve  tried 
Buhach,  sulphur,  tar,  grease,  and  all 
such  stuff  ;  carbolic  acid,  too,  no  good. 
But  now  I’m  up  to  snuff,  and  if  your 
gentle  readers  all  will  do  as  I  direct, 
they’ll  thank  me  then  for  writing,  and 
be  happy,  I  expect.  Take  two  parts 
lard,  or  cotton  oil,  and  one  of  kero¬ 
sene,  and  slightly  oily  make  a  spot,  the 
neck  and  back  between.  (A  place  where 
fiies  most  congregate,  just  where  the 
waving  tail  of  angry  Mistress  Brindle 
will  not  pound  them  like  a  fiail.)  A  spot 
the  size  of  broad  brim  hat  is  plenty  large 
•  enough.  Then  through  a  sacking  bag 
or  rag,  dust  on  some  good  Scotch  snuff. 
The  oil  helps  hold  the  snuff  in  place,  and 
little  dar-r-r  ling  fiy  will  unspecting  light 
thereon,  and  eat  thereof,  and  die. 
Vermont.  d.  a.  kneeland. 


Raising  the  May  Calf. — If  those  May 
calves  were  mine,  I  would  certainly  turn 
them  in  the  orchard  or  other  shady  pas¬ 
ture.  If  very  hot  and  flies  troublesome, 
I  would  put  in  the  barn  through  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  the  day,  at  all  times  shel¬ 
tering  them  from  the  rain  storms.  I  like 
my  calves  to  have  exercise  in  a  lot 
shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  keeping  them 
out  of  all  storms.  I  feed  sweet  milk — 
use  calf  feeder — oats,  bran  and  clover 
hay  and,  at  times,  a  little  oil  meal  if  we 
think  it  needed.  Our  aim  is  to  develop 
the  bony  structure  and  keep  in  healthy 
growing  condition  without  developing  a 
tendency  to  take  on  fat  too  rapidly. 

B.  SUTTON. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Woodward  told 
us  of  a  young  farmer  and  his  wife  who 
have  fought  cattle  flies  by  keeping  them 
out  of  the  stable.  Pieces  of  bagging 


hung  over  the  doors  were  to  brush  off 
the  flies  as  the  cows  came  in.  A  Canada 
man  is  trying  to  get  a  patent  on  a  similar 
scheme.  He  has  a  lot  of  brushes  and 
small  brooms  arranged  around  the  door 
so  that  the  cow  cannot  get  in  without 
brushing  all  her  body.  This  brushes  off 
most  of  the  flies — which  fall  into  a  pan 
where  they  are  caught. 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  has 
appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  duplicating  premiums 
won  at  the  fair  by  the  Holstein  cattle. 
For  example,  at  the  fair  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  to  the  cow  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  in  24  hours,  is  offered  a 
prize  of  $25  ;  to  the  cow  producing  the 
second  largest  amount  of  milk  in  24 
hours,  is  offered  a  prize  of  $15.  To  the 
cow  producing  the  largest  amount  of 
butter  in  24  hours,  is  offered  a  prize  of 
$25  ;  to  the  cow  producing  the  second 
largest  amount  of  butter  in  24  hours,  is 
offered  a  prize  of  $15.  To  six  cows, 
owned  by  one  man,  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  butter  in  24  hours,  is  offered 
a  prize  of  $50;  to  six  cows,  owned  by 
one  man,  producing  the  second  largest 
amount  of  butter  in  24  hours,  is  offered 
a  prize  of  $25.  Should  any  of  these 
prizes  be  won  by  Holstein  cows,  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  make  the  amount  double. 

Kerosening  Chickens  — On  page  145, 
P.  A.  L  discourages  the  use  of  kerosene 
emulsion  for  lice  on  hens.  He  is  right, 
as  he  always  is,  but  I  would  like  E.  L  G. 
to  try  my  short  cut  way  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  After  the  chores  are  done,  take  a 
lantern,  a  low  box  or  bench,  a  pint  cup 
of  kerosene,  and  a  large  tail  or  wing 
feather  for  a  swab,  and  proceed  to  the 
roost.  Quietly  take  a  fowl  from  the 
roost  and  lay  her  on  the  box,  or  if  one 
wishes,  sit  on  the  box,  and  lay  the 
fowl  on  the  floor.  Grasping  the  legs  in 
one  hand,  take  the  swab  in  the  other, 
dip  it  in  the  oil  and  rub  it  through  the 
feathers  returning  to  the  cup  each  time, 
but  not  putting  on  too  much.  Put  some 
oil  over  the  tail,  above  the  vent,  under 
each  wing,  between  the  legs,  and  on  the 
head  just  back  of  the  comb.  If  the 
fowls  are  gentle,  this  one  may  be  put 
back  on  the  roost  and  another  taken  ;  if 
not  it  should  be  put  into  another  coop  or 
yard  until  all  are  oiled,  then  place  them 
on  the  roosts  again.  It  will  facilitate 
matters  to  have  an  assistant  hand  the 
fowls  to  the  oiler,  but  don’t  be  rough 
with  them.  Repeat  the  oiling  in  one 
week.  A  pint  of  coal  oil  will  do  more 
lice  destroying  than  a  pound  of  insect 
powder  !  w.  M.  s. 

Sunflowers  for  Poultry. — What  is 
the  analysis  and  value  of  sunflower  seed 
for  poultry  V  Has  anybody  tried,  except 
in  a  very  small  way,  this  often-praised 
poultry  food  “i*  I  find  that  it  can  be 
raised  cheaply.  Is  it  really  valuable  for 
egg  production  ?  i.  A.  b. 

Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 

A  NS. — Average  sunflower  seed  con¬ 
tains  about  13  per  cent  of  albuminoids, 
30  of  carbohydrates  and  23  of  fat.  Its 
value  for  feeding  is  about  $1  60  per  100 
pounds,  as  compared  with  wheat  at  $1.13. 
It  contains  too  much  oil  and  albuminoids 
to  make  a  steady  diet  for  hens.  A  mod¬ 
erate  feed  twice  a  week  will  be  about 
all  they  can  stand. 


finish  off  with.  We  can  afford  to  raise 
it  for  feed  if  we  can  get  four  cents  per 
pound  on  foot,  or  five  cents  net  for  our 
hogs,  or  10  cents  all  ’round  for  our 
bacon.  It  is  cheap  enough  now,  and 
too  cheap  when  any  article  will  not  sell 
for  the  cost  of  production.  I  consider 
that  it  is  cheap  enough,  and  too  cheap, 
and  the  farmer  will  cease  to  raise  it, 
which  will  create  a  scarcity,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  rise  in  the  price.  Wheat  is  worth 
in  the  market  in  this  county  38  cents 
per  bushel,  sacked  and  delivered  f.  o  b. 
A  bushel  of  wheat  (60  pounds)  will 
make,  if  well  and  carefully  fed,  about  15 
pounds  of  pork,  so  one  may  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  l.  g.  t. 

Douglas  County,  Oreg. 

Brood  Sows  Arc  the  Best. 

We  fed  all  the  wheat  we  raised  this 
year  to  brood  sows  and  pigs.  There  is 
more  profit  in  feeding  it  to  them  than  in 
selling  it  at  present  prices.  Soma  say 
that  they  make  wheat  bring  them  $1  per 
bushel.  I  think  that  we  can  afford  to 
raise  it  for  feed.  It  is  a  cheaper  and 
better  feed  for  pigs  and  sows  at  50  cents 
per  bushel,  than  corn  at  30  cents ;  that 
is  my  experience.  I  grind  my  feed  and 
find  it  much  better.  I  also  soak  it  from 
one  feed  to  another.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  I  have  fed  cheap  flour  and  bran, 
and  my  pigs  are  doing  nicely.  G.  e.  j. 

Parkerton,  So.  Dak. 

Profit  In  Wheat  Screenings. 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  fattening  lambs.  In  point  of 
economy,  my  opinion  is  that  good  wheat 
screenings  lead.  Last  winter,  I  had  47 
lambs,  three-fourth  South  Down  blood. 
They  were  dropped  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  early  in  May.  During  the 
summer,  sheep  and  lambs  run  on  clever 
and  Timothy,  and  were  fed  no  grain.  I 
put  the  lambs  on  feed  early  in  December; 
feeding  small  rations  of  corn,  and  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay,  until  nearly 
Christmas,  when  I  set  the  fanning  mill 
to  work  cleaning  wheat.  From  that 
time  until  I  sold  them,  these  lambs  were 
fed  on  screenings  taken  out  of  the  wheat. 
The  lambs  were  shorn  in  the  early  part 
of  January,  1894,  and  delivered  at  the 
station  the  middle  of  April,  at  which 
time,  they  averaged  107)^  pounds  each. 
Taking  out  five  lambs  which  came  in 
June,  and  were  small  hut  fat,  the  42  re¬ 
maining  lambs  averaged  120  pounds. 

I  know  of  no  feed  which  will  increase 
the  weight  of  sheep  mere  rapidly  than 
wheat.  At  the  present  price  of  wheat, 
it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  feed  the  farmer 
produces.  For  hogs  and  cattle  it  should 
be  ground,  but  for  sheep  I  feed  it  who'e. 
Southern  Michigan  farmers  fed  large 


quantities  of  wheat  last  season,  and  I 
presume  much  more  will  be  fed  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

Wheat  makes  excellent  pork,  floe  hams, 
and  beef  steak  that  would  delight  any 
lover  of  good  meat.  The  man  who  feeds 
his  wheat  to  pigs,  comes  nearer  getting 
a  dollar  a  bushel  than  he  who  hauls  his 
to  market.  Let  him  who  doubts  this,  try 
it  in  a  small  way.  Keep  an  accurate 
account  of  the  amount  fed,  and  of  the 
gain  made  by  the  animals  to  which  it  has 
been  fed,  and  compare  with  other  feeds 
used  on  other  animals  of  the  same 
species.  If  satisfactory  results  are  not 
obtained  I  shall  be  very  much  mistaken. 

S'hoolcraft,  Mich.  j  d.  f. 


A  Safe  8tand-hv  kok  tub  Family  darlriK  tho 
season  of  Cholera  Morbus,  Suininfr  Complalnis. 
Cramps.  Dla-rheas,  and  all  Bowel  Complaints.  Is  Dr. 
Jayne’s  (  armlnatlve  Balsam-of  admitted  elTlcncy, 
and  If  occasion  should  arise,  sure  to  prove  useful.— 
Adv. 

BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  followlnst  Is  from  IION.  WAYNE  MACVBAGIl 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brookfield  Far.m,  Bryn  Mawr,  I’a. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  ray  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  HKOS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Ans^us  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINE.  Shlnrock.  Erie  Co.,  O. 

JERSEY  RITEE  CYEVES. 

Grandsons  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

From  dams  of  Individual  excellence,  calves,  one  to 
six  months  old.  125  each,  orated  and  registered. 
ROOT.  F.  SHANNON,  PlttKbiirgh,  Pa. 


PK.KIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
%  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


35c.  for  a  Poultry 

MARKER 


Bookon  CAponizin^  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
W.H.WlGMORE,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.  ,Pa. 


Hi€:h-Cla88  8hrop8hire8 

7S  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  2(j0  pounds,  and  shear  »  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Gxo.  B.  Bbhok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mlcb. 


Hampshire -Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  In  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  Iambs;  also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  D.  VAN  VALK BN  BURGH,  .Jll..  Prop. 

For  sale,  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
tine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  np  flocks. 


FEEDING  WHEAT. 

What  stock;  how  much  fed  ?  Will  It  pay  to  grow 
It  for  stock  food  7 

Oregon  Wheat  for  Hogs. 

Wheat  is  so  very  low  here,  that  the 
farmer  that  undertakes  to  harvest, 
thrash  and  sack  (all  grain  has  to  be 
sacked  here  before  it  is  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket)  ,  will  find  it  a  losing  game ;  or,  in 
other  words,  will  pay  out  more  than  his 
wheat  will  bring.  A  great  deal  of  wheat 
will  be  fed  to  hogs.  Whether  it  will 
pay,  or  not,  depends  on  how  much  they 
get  for  the  hogs ;  they  are  selling  now 
for  three  cents  per  pound,  gross.  I 
shall  feed  about  1,000  bushels  this  year 
to  hogs.  I  feed  it  mostly  in  the  sheaf, 
but  have  some  thrashed  and  chopped  to 


Thorndale  Shropshires 

AX  AUCTION  I 

booooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOdOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


The  first  Annual  Auction  of  Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams,  the  produce 
of  the  Thorndale  Flock,  will  be  held  at  THORNDALE,  Millbrook  P.O., 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 

Wednesday,  September  i8,  at  12  o’clock. 

100  Yearling  Ewes,  50  two-year-old  Imported  Ewes  and  50  Yearling  Rams 
will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  absolutely  without  reserve.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  flock  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  Sept.  6-13.  Catalogues  ready  Aug  15.  Write  for  particulars, 

OAKLEICH  THORNE,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


TH!IIIIO=CRESOL»C'ai^i 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous; Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  “tllA 


To  (talrrmen  or  others  who  w lU  use  it,  we  wlU  send  haU_a  ream^lL  tre^  U  they  wUl 
forward  n 


FREE 


MOi*,  WV  TV  AM  UMa*  m  CVCUAMOAAAy 

eents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  wrapper  1 

A.  6.  EIjUUT  41  GO..  Paper  BSannteottirera,  Pblladelplila,  Pa. 


URTIS 


'VfiiTErof^: 

j)<JuAf?ANrEE; 


OII^ECTTOYQa 


57St6L^BSTl  [ 


ti<  !::L  •!2Sll5! 


jyogfBTBw^ 
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Humorous. 

RIdk  a  gone  o’  «ood  tlmeB, 

Skies  a-clearto’  up; 

Bnicar  In  Ihe  su^ar  bowl, 

Coffee  In  the  cup. 

Slnjf  a  BOOK  o’  Kood  times, 

Crops  a-ttrowln’  blK; 

Cattle  In  the  clover  beds. 

Bacon  In  the  plx 

SinK  a  sonK  O’ pood  times. 

Hear  the  buple  sound  ! 

Kiss  your  wife  an’  bless  your  life. 

An’  shake  bands  all  around  I 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

Vkoetablks  are  backward,  but  the  to 
matoes  will  ketchup. — Phila.  Record. 

“  IIas  that  horse  a  pedigree ?”  asked 
the  tourist.  “  Nope,”  replied  the  honest 
farmer;  “  nothin’  but  the  heaves.” — 
Washington  Star. 

Sue:  “  If  I  give  you  one  kiss,  are  you 
sure  you  won’t  want  more  ?  ”  He  :  “I’m 
certain.”  She  (indignantly)  :  “Then  I 
don’t  think  I’d  care  to  kiss  a  man  who 
did  not  know  enough  to  appreciate  my 
kisses.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Aunt  Amanda  :  “  I  bear  the  Corners  is 
goin’  to  have  free  mail  delivery.”  Uncle 
lleuben  :  “  Another  of  them  confounded 
citified  notions  !  How’s  a  man  goin’  to 
hear  the  news  without  goin’  down  to  the 
post  office  ?  ” — Arkansas  Traveler. 

First  Youngster:  “I’ve  got  a  new 
baby  brother,  what  come  from  heaven 
last  night.”  Second  Youngster:  “  That’s 
nothin’.  My  little  baby  brother  went  to 
heaven  yesterday.”  First  Youngster  (re¬ 
flectively):  “Pete,  I  bet  it’s  the  same 
kid.” — Credit  Lost. 

Little  Ethel:  “  What  is  these  anar¬ 
chists  people  talk  about?”  Little  .John¬ 
ny:  “Why,  they  wants  everything  every¬ 
body  else  has  got,  an’  they  never  wash 
themselves.”  Little  Ethel :  “  Oh,  I  see. 
They  is  little  boys  growed  up.” — JFash- 
ington  Magazine. 


In  WTltlne  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlor 
ruB  Bubal  Nhw-yorkkr. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAI.1':  PRIOE.S.Deliverofl  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Rams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middleiiieii’s 
prollta.  lu  use  ft  t  years.  Kndoi-sed  by  Qratigre  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  l/ow  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  24 B  I’lymouth  St.,  Rrooklyu,  N.  k. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


GreatAm'eriCan  ‘I 

•E., 

CbMPANV 


P.O.  Fox  289. 


When  you  can  get  the  Bret  at 
Cariro  prluea  many  Quamlty. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxe.s, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Flub  Agents, 
(sood  Jncomo  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


Potato  Digger,  $12. 

One  at  wholesale  where  I  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  circular.  H.  PBAY.  North  Clove.  N.  Y. 


“GREAT  SUCCESS  ”  JR 

Potato  Digger  a 

Is  Ilallock’s  Latest  im-  [I 

proved,  and  sells  to  farm-  A.  " 

ers  already  owning  i90 

and  1125 diggers.  Why  J  Ij  Tellvonr 

Because  of  Its  Great  M 

Efficiency  and  Sim-  youm®^ 

uilclty.  Patented  In 

1893  Farmers  and 

Dealers  are 

WARNED  m 

against  all  - -  ’t* 

“  tMtKAT  (Sr  .  lu/Z/M// 

Terms  to 
suit  the 

Write  Give 

Post-office,  County  and  State. 

D.  y.  HALIAXIK  &  SON,  YORK.  PA. 


Soluble  Pacific  Guano 

ro«  "W  H  ES  -A.T. 

Manufactured  by  PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  New  York. 

Branch  Office;  KOCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


“The  ' 

Great  Leak 

On  The 

Farm” 

] 

is  a  valuable  pamphlet  rela-  j 
ting  to  corn  fodder,  and  also  j 
descriptive  of  that  wonderful  ' 
machine,  the 

“Keystone”  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Cutter, 

combined. 

It  is  sent  free.  I 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO..  Sterling,  Ill.  j 
(Mention  this  p.aper.)  i 

#^########^ 


"Sflos  and  Ensilage »«»» Hints  to  Dairymen" 

9 This  Is  the  best  work  yet 
giffi^he^ntbis^imeres^ 

and  every  D^ryman  and 
ock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
d,  should  have  one.  Free 
hourcatalogofthe“Ohlo” 
ipe  and  Fodder  Outers 
:arrler3,and  plans  f  ur.oUo, 

!E  SIlVtR  MFQ, 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

PATENT  VARIABLE 
FltlCTION.  FEED. 


Medal  and  Bigheet  Award  at  the  World' $  Columhian  KTjiosition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  W  ORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Ww^ranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Milla,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple- 
menta  of  Beat  (Quality  at  loweat  pricea.  lUuatrated  Catalogue. 

Wv-  /^..^aFABOUHAB  SEPARATOR 

largest  capacity. 

Most  ecoDomieal,  lightest  draught, 
wMtes  no  grain.  Gleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 
A.B.FAUQL'HAUCO.,Ltd.,York,P». 


ENSILAGE 

AND 

Ensilage  Machinery. 


We  are  offering  special  Inducements  this 
year  on  our  line  of  goods,  and  have  some 
new  specialties.  Catalogne  and  Ensi¬ 
lage  Book  FREE. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


UFROENSILACEAndFODDER  GUTTERbKK^ 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable,  Light  Running.  Verj 
Little  Gearing,  Patent  Adjustable  Boxes. 

- f^ec  description  of  uur  Fodder  Cutter  and  Peck 

Uusklnc  and  Shelling  Attachment, 

I  CUT  rOUR  CORN  STALKS  AND  SAVE  ONE-HAIF. 

O"  NEW  CHIEF  TREAD  POWER 

II  with  Reel  and  Compound  Gear  oppcals  to  every  one 
11  desiring  a  first-class  power  to  drive  our  HERO  EN. 
\1  81LAGE  CUTTERS.  HERO  FEED  MILLS,  Wood 

Snws.  Corn  Shellcrs  and  Cream  Separators. 

^  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE. 

APPLETON  MFG,  CO. ,  ’’‘cSfc^.^oSTS.’r- 


lli:iNNEAPOI,IS. 

MllYN. 


YOU  want  a  Potato  Digger  ? 

If  so,  See  the 

NEW  “PLANET  JR. 

^  And  SEE  IT  WORK. 


Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

If  not  for  sale  by  dealers  near 
your  home,  send  for  circular. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  > 

VniLARELPJTIA,  FA."'^- 


KINB  riHE  POTATO  FIELD. 


mv  lOBK  sriTE  Fim. 

Syracuse,  September  6-13- 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

$7,000  in  Punes  for  Races. 

September  8.- GOVERNOR’S  DAY 

September  11.— GRANGERS'  DAY. 

September  12. — Blcycie  Races. 
Dally  exhibition  of  Butter  and  Cheese-Maklrg 
Special  Trains.  Ixiw  Rates. 

.JAS.  B.  BOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JSBtab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  C18» 

H.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


^  IMPROVED 


Won  Every  Field  Contest 


In  ’91  and  ’92. 

SIMPLE  in  Construction 
»  0  PERFECT  in  Operation. 

High.  Grade.  Low  Price. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

ItEGARDEESS  OF  COST. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 


HOOVaB,PaOUT&CO.,Avery,O.IH.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  M,,re,.7wn  Bu“.T5;o..  N.  J. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates  ;  Steel  Tree, 
Hower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Ho? 
hence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalociie  free, 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill. 
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BARGAIN  COUNTER 
FENCES 

are  not  popular  with  senslhlo  prosperous 
farmers.  Those  who  look  only  atlirat  coat 
try  to  feel  as  happy  as  the  possessor  of  a 
genuine  coiled  apring.  One  such  writes  In 
an  agrlcultunil  jiaper  that  “although  the 
cattle  can  push  the  wires  out  of  the  slot,  yet 
they  seldom  do  It.”  V ery  important  that  one 
has  conscientious  cattle,  when  the  safety  of 
hiscropsdeiieridsonthelrgood  win.  And  how 
alX)ut  the  neighbors’  stock  and  “tr:imp”  cow.s? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  Bl  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 
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A  PLUM  TALK. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  A  VETERAN  O  K  O  W  E  R . 

All  About  Plum  Growing  for  Revenue. 

There  are  few  men  in  this  country  who  know  more 
about  commercial  plum  growing  than  J.  W.  Kerr,  of 
Denton,  Md.  For  that  reason,  we  are  glad  to  print 
the  following  interview  with  Mr.  K  : 

“  You  make  plum  growing  somewhat  of  a  specialty, 
do  you  not,  Mr.  Kerr  ?  ”  was  our  first  question. 

“  Yes.  Since  1872  I  have  devoted  special  attention 
to  what  are  popularly  termed  ‘  native  plums.’  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  well-known  Wild  Goose,  supplemented 
by  Newman,  Moreman,  and  one  or  two  other  kinds, 
I  have  drifted  along,  until  my  orchards  comprise  more 
than  150  varieties  of  natives  alone.  Of  course  I  would 
naturally  take  in  the  Japan  plums,  as,  from  time  to 
time,  they  were  introduced  to  American  fruit  growers.” 


group.  There  are  some  fine  and  profitable  varieties  in 
the  Americana  group.  As  a  rule,  those  Northwestern 
varieties  do  not  succeed  satisfactorily  here.  Not  at 
first,  at  least ;  they  may  perhaps  become  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  surroundings,  as  to  climate,  soil,  etc.,  when 
removed  a  few  generations  from  the  original  by  prop¬ 
agation  But  Purple  Yosemite,  Louisa,  American 
Eagle,  Illinois  Ironclad,  Kickapoo,  Wolf,  Rockford, 
Ocheeda,  Hawkeye,  Hill  Top  and  a  few  others,  are  fine 
as  to  size,  fair  in  quality,  and  wonderfully  productive. 
Of  course  I  have  a  large  number  of  kinds  not  tested 
sufficiently  yet  to  warrant  either  commendation  or 
condemnation.” 

“  How  do  those  you  have  named  compare  with  the 
best  Japans,  such  as  Abundance,  Burbank,  etc.,  as  to 
profit  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  named  any  variety  of  the  natives  but 
is  decidedly  more  profitable  as  a  market  plum,  one 


are  cared  for  in  all  respects.  Crimson  clover,  S.  C. 
rock,  and  a  moderate  help  in  the  way  of  potash,  cover 
the  list  of  manures.  The  clover  is  plowed  under  in 
May,  and  the  orchards  worked  after  that  with  har¬ 
row  only.  They  are  seeded  again  to  clover  in  August, 
and  if  they  have  produced  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  the 
clover  is  supplemented  with  a  moderate  dressing  of 
S.  C.  rock  and  muriate  of  potash.  If  there  is  no  drain 
on  the  land  in  the  way  of  seed  formation  (in  the  crop 
of  fruit)  then  clover  only.” 

“  Where  and  how  do  you  market  your  plums  ?  ” 

“As  I  am  situated  six  miles  from  a  railroad,  the 
Baltimore  market  has  the  preference  with  me,  as  I  am 
close  to  a  steamboat  wharf,  from  which  a  daily  line  of 
fine  steamers  runs  to  that  city.  Hauling  by  wagon,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  adds  unpleasantly  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  account ;  but  when  I  have  a  full  crop,  that 
matter  cannot  be  considered.  I  use  the  10-pound 
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‘‘Why  have  you  confined  yourself  mostly  to  the 
‘  natives,’  as  they  are  termed  ?  ” 

“First,  because  those  of  European  origin  were  un¬ 
profitable  and  unsatisfactory  in  nearly  all  respects. 
Second,  I  am  in  the  fruit  business  for  revenue,  as  well 
as  for  education  and  health.” 

“  What  varieties  of  natives  have  proved  most  profit¬ 
able  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Wild  Goose  has  held  first  place  up  to  the  present, 
closely  followed  by  the  Newman.  The  great  interest 
that  the  last  decade  has  aroused  in  relation  to  this 
fruit,  has  served  to  bring  out  scores  of  new  varieties, 
among  which  there  are  several  that  threaten  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  Wild  Goose.  The  Milton  and 
Whitaker  are  especially  dangerous  rivals — the  former 
is  earlier  in  its  season  of  ripening  by  a  full  week, 
while  the  Whitaker  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Wild  Gcose — then  Colonel  Wilder  and  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  two  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Terry’s  seedlings,  and  both 
Hortulanas,  are  very  fine.  Osage  is  another  very  fine 
one,  ripening  immediately  after  Wild  Goose,  and 
before  Pool’s  Pride,  and  is  enormously  productive,  but 
is  just  enough  smaller  in  size  to  unfavorably  affect  the 
price,  often  as  much  as  five  to  ten  cents  on  a  10-pound 
basket.  Pool’s  Pride  ripens  with  Newman,  but  does 
not  sell  as  well,  only  rating  with  Robinson.  The 
Golden  Beauty,  Wayland,  Moreman,  Reed,  Kanawha, 
and  several  other  varieties,  later  in  ripening,  are 
profitable,  more  because  of  their  uniform  prolificacy 
than  from  the  high  prices  they  command.  The  varie¬ 
ties  named  so  far  are  all  of  the  Hortulana  group 
(Wild  Goose  type)  as  classified  by  the  best  authority  I 
know  of  on  the  subject.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  except 
Newman  and  Robinson,  which  are  of  the  Chickasaw 


year  with  another,  than  any  of  the  Japans  that  I 
have.  For  the  home  garden,  however,  there  are  some 
of  the  Japans  well  worth  looking  after.  Abundance 
(as  Prof.  Bailey  has  now  made  it)  is  one  of ‘the  best. 


Abundance  Plum.  Fig.  138. 

Natural  Size,  July  34,  before  Ripe. 


less  given  to  rot  than  Burbank.  Chahot  and  Maru  are 
also  fine,  but  all  of  the  Japans,  save  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties,  and  they  not  the  best,  are  too  precocious  in 
blooming  here,  when  late  spring  frosts  are  of  annual 
occurrence.” 

“  Have  you  any  special  system  of  culture  for  your 
plum  orchards  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  they  are  cared  for  just  as  my  peach  orchards 


grape  baskets,  in  which  the  fruit  is  packed  after  the 
pickers  have  gathered  in  peach  baskets  from  the  trees. 
All  inferior  and  specked  plums  are  cast  aside  by  those 
assorting.  Covers  are  put  on  in  the  usual  way,  and 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  shipping 
points,  the  latter  being  preferred  because  of  smaller 
freight  charges.  When  I  handle  600  to  800  baskets 
daily,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  I  think.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  have  to  pick  every  day  after 
the  season  opens,  generally  losing  a  good  many  plums 
by  having  to  skip  Sunday.  This  is  markedly  so,  when 
the  weather  is  very  hot.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  growing  of  plums  is  likely  to  he 
overdone  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  as  certain  as  day  follows  night,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years,  not  because  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  have  any  special  fondness  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  fruit  culture,  but  because,  at  present,  it 
is  more  profitable  than  some  other  rural  industries.” 

“  What  then  ?  ” 

“The  survival  of  the  fittest.  That  is  to  say,  the 
efficient  and  skillful  workman,  who  studies  his 
business  in  all  its  details,  will  continue  to  grow 
plums  and  succeed,  just  as  is  the  case  in  all  voca¬ 
tions.  He  who  prefers  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water 
with  his  hands,  to  using  vigorously  and  persistently,  a 
combination  of  brawn  and  brains,  will  have  to  hew 
the  wood  and  draw  the  water.  You  may  preach  and 
philosophize,  strike,  deride  trusts  and  expose  corrupt 
politicians  all  you  are  able,  I  find  that  plums  will  not 
grow  satisfactorily  unless  I  care  for  them,  and  that  I 
cannot  care  for  them  without  thinking  and  working 
out  every  detail,  from  planting  the  orchard  until  the 
checks  for  the  fruit  sold  in  the  markets,  are  cashed.” 
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HOW  TO  USE  A  ROAD  MACHINE! 

wUkn,  how  and  where  it  is  most  serviceable 
How  to  Mend  a  Country  Hoad. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

The  use  of  road  machines  is  becomluK  quite  xeneral  in  country 
nelRhborhoods,  but  we  Bnd  that  they  are  not  always  used  to  the  best 
advantBRe.  For  the  benefit  of  onr  readers,  we  desire  to  obtain  some 
rules  that  will  aid  those  not  familiar  with  these  machines.  Will  you 
be  kind  enouRh  to  help  us  by  answer  ng  the  following  questions  ? 

1.  Does  the  machine  do  Its  best  work  In  wet  or  dry  weather  ? 

2.  Do  you  ever  work  It  in  the  duet  1 

3.  As  a  general  thing,  how  soon  after  a  rain  would  you  work  the 
road  ? 

4.  llow  about  ruts  In  frozen  ground  7 

6.  now  often  should  ordinary  roads  be  worked  over  7 

(1.  Please  tell  us  In  detail  how  you  would  proceed  to  put  an  average 
country  road  In  the  best  condition,  and  how  you  would  use  the  machine 
to  keep  It  so. 

As  They  Work  in  Georgia. 

1.  Uest  when  the  ground  is  moist.  2,  Yes.  3  As 
soon  as  the  ground  will  crumble.  4  I  don’t  think  that 
frozen  ground  can  be  worked  to  any  advantage.  .5. 
We  work  once  a  year,  but  it  is  better  to  work  twice. 
6  It  depends  up  3n  the  condition  of  the  road  to  start 
with.  If  lower  in  the  center,  I  would  use  a  railroad 
plow  on  either  side  of  the  center  and  draw  the  earth 
to  the  center  with  the  machine.  If  the  center  of  the 
road  is  high  enough,  we  use  small  scooter  plows  only 
for  plowing  the  sides.  After  the  road  is  once  put  in 
proper  shape,  we  do  no  plowing,  but  use  the  machine 
only,  which  does  most  excellent  work  and  does  all  the 
plowing  necessary.  All  roads  should  be  worked 
immediately  after  the  spring  rains  are  over,  so  that 
thpy  will  harden  by  the  fall  season.  w.  r.  8. 

Eatonton,  Ga. 

Must  Be  Brains  in  the  Hoad. 

1.  The  machine  will  do  best  work  when  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  to  plow.  2.  I  don’t  think  it  is 
well  to  work  roads  when  dusty.  3.  I  would  work 
roads  at  once  after  a  rain,  if  the  ground  is  not  too 
sloppy.  They  cannot  be  worked  successfully  if  too 
wet.  4.  I  can  do  very  little  to  level  ruts  in  frozen 
ground.  5.  Roads  should  be  surfaced  every  time  they 
become  rutty  and  uneven.  6  I  would  put  a  road  in 
good  condition,  first  by  cutting  a  good  ditch  on  each 
side  and  giving  it  an  oval  shape  to  keep  the  water 
off  ;  take  out  all  the  so-called  breakers  afterward.  I 
would  go  over  the  road  every  time  it  got  out  of  order, 
and  surface  it,  but  would  only  scrape  it  smooth  and  not 
tear  up  a  lot  of  earth.  This  is  about  all  there  is  of  it. 
It  takes  brains  or  good  jadgment  to  make  roads,  just 
the  same  as  it  does  to  farm,  practice  law,  etc. 

Bedford,  Pa.  D.  h. 

Keep  Out  of  Dust  and  Mud. 

Never  work  a  road  machine  in  dust  unless  you  go 
deep  enough  to  cover  it  up  with  fresh  earth.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  work  roads  when  muddy.  A  road  should  be 
worked  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  work  the  soil  and 
have  it  leave  the  blade  of  the  machine  in  a  pulverized 
state.  When  the  soil  is  hard,  it  breaks  up  in  large 
lumps,  and  that  should  be  avoided,  as  it  leaves  the 
road  in  a  bad  condition.  The  general  road  work 
should  be  done  early  in  spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  roads 
are  dry  enough  to  work.  To  do  this  properly,  a  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  used  that  will  clean  out  the  ditches, 
this  being  the  place  to  begin  work.  By  cutting  out 
and  opening  the  waterways  on  the  sides  of  the  road, 
the  first  great  thing  in  building  or  rebuilding  a  road 
is  accomplished.  After  this  is  done,  cut  the  bank  or 
shoulder  off  so  that  enough  earth  may  be  obtained  to 
crown  the  road.  A  road  should  be  worked  as  often 
as  it  gets  cut  up.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  kept 
Ci'owning  enough  and  smooth  enough  to  run  the  water 
into  the  side  ditches  as  quickly  as  possible.  After  a 
road  is  properly  shaped,  a  five  or  six-ton  roller  should 
be  used  on  it  until  the  roadbed  is  hard.  G.  N.  m. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Whole  Story  of  a  Hoad. 

1.  The  machine  works  best  in  wet  weather.  2.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  use  a  road  machine  in  the  dust.  3.  As 
soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough  so  that  the  earth  is 
friable  and  will  crumble  and  fill  the  ruts.  4.  It  can¬ 
not  be  used  to  fill  ruts  in  frozen  ground  until  the  sur¬ 
face  is  sufficiently  thawed  and  dried  to  be  friable, 
when  they  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  5,  Road 
machines  should  be  used  on  earth  roads  the  whole 
year  through,  as  ruts  are  formed,  and  the  soil  is  in 
condition  to  work,  thereafter.  The  roads  should  be 
gone  over  and  the  ruts  be  kept  filled  up.  6.  To  put  a 
load  in  shape  with  one  of  the  modern  road  machines, 

I  always  commence  at  the  outside  of  the  roadway.  I 
first  set  stakes  to  which  to  drive,  say  seven  or  eight 
feet  from  the  fence  on  either  side,  or  two  or  three 
feet  farther  from  the  road  fence  from  where  I  want 
the  ditch.  Driving  to  the  stakes  brings  the  front 
wheel  where  the  ditch  is  to  be  formed.  I  then  set  the 
blade  at  a  very  acute  angle  (nearly  endwise),  with  the 
point  of  the  blade  following  the  front  wheel,  and  the 
rear  end  of  the  blade  raised  high  enough  to  form  the 
proper  crown  of  the  pike  I  expect  to  make,  and  with 
the  machine  set  in  this  position  I  cut  a  shallow  fur¬ 


row.  The  next  cut  I  set  the  blade  at  a  little  more 
angle,  or  one  notch  straighter  across  and  go  in  the 
same  place;  the  horses  straddle  the  furrow  thrown  out 
at  the  first  cut,  and  work  this  furrow  towards  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  road,  grading  the  ditch  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  cutting  deep  in  high  and  shallow  in  the  low 
places,  etc. ,  always  keeping  the  heel  of  the  blade  high 
enough  to  preserve  the  proper  crown  of  the  roadway. 
The  third  cut,  and  thereafter,  I  work  this  first  furrow 
toward  the  center  of  the  road,  with  the  blade  set  at 
the  proper  angle  to  do  the  work  most  effectually  and 
leave  the  smoothest  work  behind ;  the  point  of  the 
blade  must  not  dip  in  and  cut  deeper  than  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  cut,  and  thus  leave  rough  work  behind.  After 
this  first  furrow  is  brought  to  the  center  of  the  road 
from  both  sides,  I  set  the  blade  straight  across  and 
run  over  the  ridge  lightly  and  level  it,  carrying  the 
earth  from  the  high  into  the  lower  places,  and  level 
or  grade  the  road  endwise.  In  grading  up  a  road  in 
this  way,  the  operator  should  keep  his  eye  ahead  of 
the  blade,  and  be  ready  to  cut  deep  in  high  places  and 
shallow  in  low  places  as  much  as  possible,  and  take 
pride  in  his  work. 

After  the  road  is  thus  blocked  out,  I  go  over  it  again 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  or  several  times  until  the 
ditches  are  put  to  the  proper  grade  or  depth,  and  the 
road  is  brought  to  the  proper  crown,  and  is  as  smooth 
as  a  race  track.  It  is  not  crowned  up  so  high  in  tbe 
center,  or  the  ditches  so  deep  but  a  lady  can  drive  a 
spirited  horse  on  any  part  of  the  roadway  between  the 
ditches,  without  danger  of  upsetting  or  being  thrown 
out.  After  a  roadway  is  put  i  i  proper  shape,  if 
it  can  be  rolled  four  or  five  times  with  a  heavy  roller 
of  five  to  seven  tons  weight,  it  will  form  a  crust 
from  four  to  six  inches  thick  that  is  so  hard  that  the 
prints  of  a  horse’s  foot  or  the  wheels  of  a  heavily 
loaded  wagon  will  hardly  make  an  impression,  and 
will  prevent  rutting  for  a  long  time  to  any  great 
extent.  After  each  rolling,  the  depressions  formed  by 
the  roller  should  be  filled  up  with  earth  or  gravel 
and  the  road  rolled  again.  This  plan  of  rebuilding 


an  old  road  should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  heavy 
spring  rains  are  over,  and  the  ground  is  settled  and  dried 
enough  so  that  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  to  work. 
The  road  should  be  gone  over  after  every  heavy  rain, 
or  as  soon  as  the  ruts  begin  to  form.  Country  roads 
should  be  gone  over  with  these  machines  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring  after  the  frost  is  out,  to  prevent 
deep  ruts  from  forming,  and  scraped  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year  whenever  they  become  rutted;  but 
no  piking  up  should  be  done  after  June  1. 

Great  mistakes  are  made  in  the  use  of  the  modern 
road  machines,  by  not  understanding  how  to  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  mistakes  is  in  try¬ 
ing  to  move  too  much  earth  at  a  time,  and  in  not  set¬ 
ting  the  blade  in  proper  position  and  at  the  proper 
angle  to  do  the  most  effective  work.  For  instance,  if 
the  blade  is  set  too  straight  across  in  moving  earth 
from  the  sides  to  the  center  of  the  road,  it  makes  it 
very  hard  for  the  teams.  The  operator  should  stop 
and  change  the  machine  whenever  it  is  not  doing  the 
most  desirable  work.  In  cutting  into  banks,  and 
widening  out  hillside  roads,  the  blade  should  be  set  at 
a  very  acute  angle,  and  the  operator  should  not  try  to 
cut  too  much  at  a  time.  In  badly  gullied  hill  roads, 
the  blade  should  be  set  nearly  straight  across,  with 
the  end  toward  the  ditch  a  little  higher,  and  thus  fill 
up  the  gully  until  the  machine  can  run  in  the  ditch 
and  bring  in  earth  from  the  bank  outside  the  ditch. 
In  working  hill  roads,  the  work  should  always  be  done 
in  going  down  the  hill,  which  can  be  done  with  any  of 
the  reversible  road  machines  on  the  market.  But  those 
which  are  provided  with  a  pivotal  rear  axle  are  prefer¬ 
able,  on  hill  work  especially,  as  the  machine  can  be 
guided  to  take  more  or  less,  by  steering  it  while  in 
motion,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  stick  the  teams  in  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  banks  of  a  hill. 

The  reversible  road  machines  can  be  used  to  the  very 
best  advantage  in  filling  up  ditches,  as  well  as  making 
shallow  ditches.  Most  of  them  are  capable  of  doing 
their  own  plowing  in  any  soil  that  can  be  handled  by 
a  common  plow  ;  so  that  there  is  no  use  of  using  a 
plow  ahead  of  a  grader  in  doing  any  kind  of  road 
work.  A  great  mistake  is  made  by  going  ahead  of  the 


road  machine  with  the  common  plow,  and  plowing  five 
or  six  deep  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  then 
putting  this  earth  in  the  road  with  the  machine  ;  for 
the  reason  that  the  plow  breaks  up  soil  that  should 
not  be  disturbed.  If  a  plow  is  used  at  all,  there  should 
be  but  one  furrow  plowed  on  the  outside  of  the 
roadway,  and  this  furrow  can  be  cut  much  easier  and 
at  an  evener  depth  with  the  road  machine  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  common  plow. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  building 
roads  with  the  modern  road  machine,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  a  very  wide  roadway  and  a  comparatively 
level  road,  with  shallow  ditches  at  the  sides,  with  just 
crown  enough  to  carry  off  the  water  after  heavy  rains, 
will  keep  in  shape  longer  and  not  rut  as  badly,  as  a 
very  high  crowned,  narrow  pike.  A  great  mistake  in 
building  and  maintaining  earth  roads  is  in  putting  too 
much  earth  in  the  road  and  disturbing  soil  that  should 
not  be  disturbed ;  but  very  little  should  be  taken  from 
the  sides  to  the  center  to  make  a  good  road,  and  in  a 
level  country,  the  driveway  should  be  as  wide  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  leaving,  say,  five  or  six  feet  outside  the 
side  ditches  next  to  the  fence  for  a  sidewalk.  These 
lawns  or  sidewalks  on  each  side  of  the  roadway,  should 
not  be  wide  enough  to  drive  on  and  rut  them  in  muddy 
weather.  If  one  will  notice  in  driving  through  the 
country,  he  will  find  where  earth  roads  are  narrow, 
high-crowned  pikes,  and  the  travel  is  confined  to  one 
or  two  tracks  only,  that  they  are  badly  rutted  in  soft 
weather,  and  rougA  and  very  unpleasant  to  drive  over 
at  any  time. 

I  have  often  observed  that  where  a  road  is  laid  out 
60  feet  wide,  there  will  be  15  or  20  feet  next  to  the 
fences  grown  up  to  weeds  and  brush,  and  a  narrow, 
high-crowned  pike  in  the  center  about  15  to  20  feet 
wide  with  very  deep  ditches  at  the  sides,  so  deep  that 
they  stand  half  full  of  water  which  does  not  drain  out 
through  the  natural  water  courses.  The  result  with 
such  a  road  is  that  the  water  percolates  through  the 
roadbed,  softens  it,  and  causes  it  to  rut  deeply.  Such 
a  road  costs  much  more  to  build  and  to  maintain  than 
a  wide  and  comparatively  level  road.  Where  roads 
are  built  in  this  way,  they  should  be  widened,  and  the 
side  ditches  put  nearer  the  fences  with  the  modern 
road  machine.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  commence  at 
the  outside,  as  I  have  described,  fill  up  the  old  ditches, 
and  rebuild  the  road. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  our  country  is  our  public 
highways.  It  costs  more  to  haul  1,000  bushels  of 
wheat  10  miles  over  a  mud  road,  than  it  does  to  trans¬ 
port  the  same  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  over  the 
most  expensive  railroad  in  the  country.  Our  State 
prisons,  court  houses,  jails  and  infirmaries,  our  school 
houses  and  bridges,  have  been  built  and  maintained  ; 
but  our  country  roads  have  been  sadly  neglected. 
What  we  want  now  is  money  to  improve  our  public 
highways,  and  a  revision  of  our  existing  road  laws, 
whereby  we  can  have  a  superintendent  of  highways 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  roads  when  they 
should  be,  and  proper  tools  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
Every  township  should  be  provided  with  from  two  to 
four  of  these  reversible  road  machines,  and  at  least 
one  heavy  roller.  If  there  is  a  stone  quarry  in  the 
township,  either  limestone,  granite  or  sand  stone,  or 
if  there  are  plenty  of  bowlders,  there  should  be  a  rock 
crusher,  and  a  piece  of  stone  road  should  be  built  each 
year.  J.  d.  olcott. 

Norwalk,  O. 

One  Mistake  Often  Made. 

1,  2  and  3.  When  a  common  walking  plow  will  work, 
a  road  mach  ine  will  also  work  best  in  the  same  soil 
for  building  up  new  reads.  4.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  in  southern  Michigan  by  the  use  of  a  road 
machine  for  planing  off  the  top  of  the  roads  after  a 
freeze,  where  the  roads  are  in  heavy  soil.  I  find  that 
the  longer  machines  have  been  used  in  a  district,  the 
more  attention  is  given  to  this  kind  of  work.  5.  The 
center  of  a  highway  should  be  dressed  over  after  the 
frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  just  as  soon  as  a  machine  can 
be  used  ;  for  it  will  prevent,  in  quite  a  degree,  its 
being  cut  up  during  and  after  the  later  rains.  The 
last  of  May,  it  should  be  worked  from  center  to  center 
of  ditches.  6.  The  greatest  trouble  with  the  use  of 
machines  by  the  farmers  is,  that  alter  working  up  on 
to  the  crown  of  the  road,  they  do  not  carry  the  heel  of 
the  blade  high  enough,  and  the  consequence  is  a  ridge 
in  the  center  in  such  shape  that  travel  will  not  be 
started  over  the  center,  but  on  either  side.  As  the 
wheels  nearest  the  center  are  highest,  the  greater 
part  of  the  load  is  on  the  wheels  nearest  the  outside, 
giving  the  vehicle  a  tendency  to  slew  or  cut ;  whereas, 
if  the  heel  of  the  blade  had  been  raised,  and  a  nicely 
rounded  top  left,  the  same  travel  would  not  damage 
it  nearly  so  much.  c.  k. 

VanBuren  County,  Mich. 

The  Way  They  Do  in  Maine. 

1.  It  matters  but  little  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry 
weather.  2.  I  work  it  in  dust,  mud  and  stone  ;  in 
fact,  anything  but  ledge.  3.  Immediately.  4.  All 
work  should  be  done  before  the  ground  freezes.  5.  It 
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depends  upon  the  anoount  of  travel  on  the  road,  say, 
from  two  to  five  years,  if  the  road  is  properly  made  in 
the  first  place.  6  It’s  hard  to  answer  without  seeinif 
the  road.  If  the  road  is  hollowing  and  grassy,  I  com¬ 
mence  at  the  inner  edge,  next  to  the  road,  and  cut  the 
sod  narrow  and  shallow  to  where  I  want  the  ditch, 
then  scrape  it  very  lightly  ii  to  the  center  of  the  road, 
grinding  it  up  all  that  is  possible.  Then  I  go  back  to 
where  I  commenced,  and  scrape  deeper  where  the  sod 
has  been  removed,  until  I  get  the  road  to  suit  me  for 
height  and  shape,  always  leaving  the  road  a  natural 
curve  from  the  bottom  of  one  gutter  to  the  other. 
Road  machines  are  condemned  in  some  places  for  the 
rea  on  that  parties  handling  them  don’t  know  the 
shape  a  road  should  be  made.  Such  parties  should 
not  undertake  to  handle  a  road  machine.  j  d  a. 

Dennysville,  Maine. 


the  other  draws,  using  two  wagons.  My  neighbor 
uses  a  two-horse  power  sweep,  draws  a  load  to  the 
barn,  takes  off  the  team  and  cuts.  He  does  very  satis¬ 
factory  work  filling  two  silos,  putting  in  about  eight 
acres  each  year. 

Cutters  Not  All  Satisfactory. — The  cutter  I  pre¬ 
fer,  is  one  with  four  knives  attached  to  the  main  shaft 
by  cutter  heads.  This  gives  a  continuous  cut  and 
steady  motion  ;  there  is  not  the  jar  that  there  is  to 
knives  hung  on  a  balance  wheel  and  not  near  the 
danger  in  case  an  obstruction  gets  into  the  machine. 
A  safety  fiy  wheel  should  be  on  every  cutter.  Buy  a 
down  cut,  it  runs  much  steadier  and  does  not  have  to 
be  bolted  or  screwed  to  some  solid  foundation  to  keep 
it  in  place.  I  have  owned  and  run  both  an  up  and 
down  cut,  and  very  much  prefer  the  latter.  The  feed¬ 
ing  device  on  some  machines  is  defective  and  uses  too 


inch  is  preferred.  When  put  into  the  silo,  the  corn 
should  be  well  mixed,  and  evenly  spread,  with  the 
sides  and  corners  well  tramped  by  a  good,  live  man  ; 
do  not  put  a  drone  at  this  place,  better  put  him  at  the 
cutter  as  the  machinery  will  wake  him  up  a  little.  Do 
not  spend  extra  money  on  patent  processes,  or  to  build 
a  round  silo,  unless  it  be  more  convenient  to  do  so. 
Make  it  as  deep  as  possible,  provided  it  may  be  easily 
emptied.  Two  10x18  silos  will  give  better  satisfaction 
than  one  10x24.  Put  in  the  corn  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
done  profitably,  and  the  sooner  put  on,  and  the  more 
air-tight  the  covering,  the  less  waste  and  the  better 
ensilage.  Be  sure  the  silo  is  air-tight  and  will  stay  so. 

There  are  other  matters  which  locality  or  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  control,  such  as  manner  of  covering, 
variety  of  corn  raised  ;  if  for  bulk,  or  quality,  etc. 
Here  with  rye  straw  816  to  .818  per  ton,  and  no  other 


POINTS  ABOUT  SILO  FILLING. 

Half  a  Dozen  Suggestions. 

HOW  TO  START  THE  SILO  RIGHT. 

Shall  Not  Have  Much  Tramping. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  vary,  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  practices  of  the  past  two  or  three  years,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  trivial  points,  which  would  probably  not 
change  the  results  in  dollars.  So  long  as  I  can  get 
my  corn  hand-cut  and  laid  in  nice  gavels  for  handling 
for  80  cents  an  acre,  I  shall  not  introduce  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  or  do  I  know  of  any  one  in  this 
vicinity  who  has  any  intention  of  a  change  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

At  the  silo,  I  shall  make  only  one  change,  I  think, 
that  of  putting  a  hood  upon  the  top  end  of  the  carrier, 
and  attaching  a  canvas  conductor  to  it,  to  conduct  the 
ensilage  to  any  part  of  the  silo — the  thing  to  be  worked 
by  a  boy  and  string.  Possibly  this  may  be  better  than 
the  distributor  ;  if  not,  we  shall  go  back  in  five  min¬ 
utes  to  the  older  plan,  and  throw  the  ensilage  to  the 


much  power.  I  am  now  using  a  No.  13  Ohio,  with  26- 
foot  carrier.  I  can  cut  a  ton  in  15  minutes  easily. 

Too  Much  Feeding  Surface. — If  the  silo  has  more 
than  10  square  feet  of  feeding  surface  to  each  cow,  I 
would  put  in  a  dividing  wall,  making  two  parts.  Com¬ 
mence  filling  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe  enough  to  cut 
and  shock  in  the  old  way.  If  corn  is  heavily  eared,  as  it 
should  always  be  for  ensilage,  it  makes  very  strong 
feed.  A  part  of  the  ears,  if  one  chooses,  may  be  snap¬ 
ped  off,  thrown  into  a  cart  or  wheelbarrow  and 
dumped  under  cover  out  of  the  way.  The  husking 
may  be  done  while  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning  or  in 
rainy  weather  when  the  help  would  be  doing  nothing 
else.  Ours  is  handled  this  way,  the  corn  taken  off 
being  disposed  of  for  seed  the  next  spring. 

Thorough  Mixing  Necessary;  Water.— As  filling 
advances,  the  surface  should  be  kept  nearly  level.  I 
prefer  to  keep  the  edges  thoroughly  packed  down.  I 
do  not  leave  the  heavier  portions  in  the  center  and 
throw  the  leaves  to  the  outside  to  spoil.  I  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  to  insure  its  settling  evenly.  After  the  en- 


to  be  had,  we  mostly  use  a  small  amount  of  swale  hay, 
with  boards  or  planks  on  top.  In  the  grain  regions, 
it  would  be  different,  but  the  putting  on  of  heavy 
weights  has  not  paid  for  the  trouble  in  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  In  localities  where  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  corn 
or  grain  to  feed,  or  on  small  farms,  the  larger  growing 
varieties  of  corn  will  give  the  best  satisfaction.  Under 
other  circumstances,  a  larger  proportion  of  ears  might 
pay  better,  but  those  points  and  many  others  can 
be  best  decided  by  the  man  who  understands  his  own 
circumstances  It  is  points  he  needs,  and  not  to  be 
told  how  to  run  his  affairs.  Here,  with  our  small 
farms,  and  many  silos  of  20  to  40  tons,  filled  in  a  day 
or  less,  it  would  not  pay  to  rig  up  a  wagon  expressly 
to  carry  the  corn,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  improve 
upon  our  custom,  which  is  to  use  common  tip-carts,  of 
which  nearly  every  farm  has  at  least  one.  The  front 
pair  of  wheels  very  often  belongs  to  the  farm  wagon , 
the  corn  is  loaded  butts  behind,  then  tipped  up  beside 
the  table,  which  is  usually  extended  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  cutter,  and  three  or  four  men  are  employed  to  put 
it  on  the  table  and  feed  the  cutter.  We  cut  on  the 


average,  four  or  five  tons  per  hour ;  as 
many  of  our  silos  are  filled  so  quickly, 
there  is  more  or  less  exchanging  of  work 
and  teams.  Where  the  corn  is  all  cut  be¬ 
fore  filling,  the  amount  of  help  can  be 
made  exactly  to  fit  the  work  to  be  done. 

Lunenburg,  Mass.  h  o.  mead. 


LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  DROUGHT. 

The  severe  drought  in  southern  Ohio, 
exceeding  in  extent  of  damage  that  of 
some  other  districts  in  this  droughty 
year,  leads  one  to  study  some  of  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  by  it. 

Early  planting  of  spring  crops  is 
safest  in  this  latitude.  When  cold 
rains  follow  early  planting  of  pota¬ 
toes,  farmers  are  likely  to  say,  “I 
prefer  to  have  the  seed  in  the  cellar. 
It  is  better  to  wait  until  settled 
weather  comes  ;  then  plants  can  grow.”  I  remember 
having  planted  potatoes  a  number  of  times  when  snow 
was  falling.  One  year  snow  came  too  deep  to  permit 
work.  Another  year  a  heavy  snow  lay  on  the  planted 
field  for  48  hours.  Last  spring,  after  planting,  the 
mercury  fell  to  12  degrees  above  zero,  and  the  cold 
weather  continued  for  days.  And  yet  a  record  of  all 
the  fields  would  convince  any  doubting  Thomas  that 
this  early  planting  pays  best  four  years  out  of  five,  as 
heat  and  drought  are  almost  certain  to  do  damage  to 
crops,  and  check  growth  in  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
This  yelar,  while  some  fields  will  not  pay  for  digging, 
the  earliest  planted  will  make  a  good  half  crop  or 
more.  It  is  the  same  with  corn — the  early  planted 
gets  the  best  start  and  keeps  it  throughout  the  season. 

The  seed-bed  must  be  as  good  as  possible.  Early 
plowing  and  thorough  fining  of  the  soil  increase  the 
ability  to  hold  moisture,  and  to  draw  it  up  from  be¬ 
neath.  This  truth  is  demonstrated  in  fields  side  by 
side  this  year.  The  one  that  was  roughly  prepared 
for  planting,  holds  no  such  store  of  moisture  now  as 
the  thoroughly  pulverized  one.  The  actual  amount  of 
water  in  the  top  12  inches  of  the  latter,  is  perceptibly 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  former.  Ridging  rows 
of  corn  or  potatoes  hastens  evaporation.  More  sur¬ 
face  is  exposed  to  action  of  the  air  and  sun.  The  corn 
or  potatoes  that  stand  on  a  ridge,  see  nothing  to  live 
for  in  this  hot,  dry  weather.  Then,  too,  ridging 
usually  goes  with  deep  culture  and  root  pruuing,  and 
now  our  plants  need  all  their  roots.  Frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  an  aid,  if  it  is  shallow.  Some  doubt  this,  but  I 
cannot,  provided  the  cultivation  after  showers  is  not 
neglected  for  days.  Then  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  In  my  nutmeg  field,  there  was  a  mulch  of  fine 
earth  two  inches  or  more  deep  all  over  the  field.  The 
vines  stood  up  against  the  drought  nobly  for  weeks, 
but  finally  began  to  droop.  When  stirring  with  hoes, 
we  could  tell  after  dinner  just  where  we  had  stopped, 
by  the  condition  of  the  vines  The  ones  just  hoed 
were  much  the  freshest.  No  stronger  projf  could  be 


the  cutter,  and  with  a  rose  sprinkler 
spraying  on  three  gallons  of  water  to 
each  load  of  fodder,  that  I  shall  repeat  it 
aga’n  this  fall ;  and  then,  it  is  no  damage 
to  the  ensilage  to  now  and  then  dash  a 
pail  of  water  into  each  of  the  silo  corners. 

We  shall  not  again  cover  the  silos  after 
filling.  The  place  for  the  cover  is  above 
and  over  the  silo — some  loose  boards  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  couple  of  cross  poles,  and  on 
this  a  load  of  straw,  in  no  way  in  contact 
with  the  ensilage.  Then  ensilage  is  better  off  with¬ 
out  any  “  follower.”  When  it  is  all  in,  tramp  it  down  s 
half  hour  for  three  days,  and  then  sprinkle  on  about  50 
gallons  of  water,  and  then  tramp  once  more,  and  leave 
it.  In  a  few  days,  a  blanket  of  mold  will  gather  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  not  often  even  that,  and  the 
sealing  of  the  ensilage  from  the  air  is  more  perfect 
than  the  covering  of  boards  can  be,  and  cheaper 
than  is  possible  by  any  other  plan.  Last  year,  the 
loss  on  the  15x15  foot  silo  was  20  bushels  of  mold,  and 
the  ensilage  was  good  right  up  to  the  thin  cover  of 
mold,  nor  were  there  any  moldy  “pockets”  of  ensilage. 
A  second  trial  of  cutting  one-half  and  one  inch  has 
settled  me  to  adhere  to  the  one-half-inch  cut  in  the 
future.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Must  Have  Plenty  of  Water. 

A  Good  Silo  Indispensable.— The  first  requisite  is 
a  properly  constructed  silo.  If  built  inside  of  the 
barn,  where  it  will  not  freeze,  it  should  be  of  matched 
fiooring  nailed  on  perpendicular  to  a  frame  that  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  its  giving  at  the  corners.  As  the 
filling  advances,  the  walls  become  self -tightening  from 
the  moisture  in  the  ensilage,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  any  air  to  work  its  way  into  the  ensilage.  No 
paper  is  needed  except  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  then  it 
should  be  used  outside  of  a  dead-air  space.  No  paint 
or  coal-tar  is  needed  on  the  inside ;  the  boards  will 
swell  sooner  and  dry  out  better  without  them. 

Power  for  Running  Cutter  —The  power  is  what 
puzzles  the  average  beginner,  and  is  the  stumbling 
block  over  which  many  have  taken  a  fall.  Own  your 
own  outfit  complete  ;  partnership  ensilage  machinery 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Jack  Frost  happens 
around  about  corn- cutting  time,  and  somebody’s  corn 
gets  frosted.  If  less  than  200  tons  are  to  be  put  up,  I 
would  recommend  a  two-horse  power,  either  sweep  or 
tread.  I  have  been  using  a  two-horse  tread  power 
for  10  years.  I  have  had  no  trouble  to  break  horses 
to  work  on  it,  and  have  been  to  no  expense  except  for 
new  lags  I  keep  two  span  of  horses,  one  team  cuts, 


Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry.  From  Nature.  Fig.  140. 


silage  commences  to  heat,  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
will  be  expelled  if  there  is  any  chance  for  it  to  get 
away.  If  cutting  is  continued  each  day,  there  is  not 
much  loss  at  the  top,  but  at  the  sides  there  is  a  loss 
by  absorption  into  the  boards.  If  the  corn  is  imma¬ 
ture  and  full  of  juice,  and  the  silo  well  built,  not 
much  damage  will  come  from  it.  But  should  the  corn 
be  ripe,  moisture  must  be  supplied  by  adding  water. 
Two  of  my  neighbors  filled  their  silos  last  fall  after 
the  corn  had  been  frosted.  One  of  them  followed  my 
directions  and  used  two  or  three  pails  of  water  to  each 
load,  turning  it  around  the  edges,  putting  some  on 
top  occasionally.  When  he  finished  filling,  the  top 
was  thoroughly  soaked  and  packed  ;  about  six  inches 
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afforded  of  the  benefit  of  surface  cultivation,  even 
when  there  was  no  crust. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  fight  drought  is  to  add  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  the  soil.  This  increases  its  capacity 
to  hold  water.  If  I  were  to  try  to  grow  a  crop  of 
potatoes  without  rain,  I  would  want  a  big  quantity  of 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  psrfectly  inco*porated  with 
the  soil.  The  plant  food  would  force  growth  before 
the  store  of  moisture  was  badly  depleted,  and  the 
organic  matter  would  make  the  original  supply  in  the 
soil  as  large  as  possible.  Coarse  manure  would  have 
an  opposite  effect.  My  best  potatoes  this  year  are  on 
heavily  manured  land,  which  might  be  attributed  to 
the  plant  food,  but  in  digging  into  the  soil  I  find  there 
the  most  moisture.  Underdrainage  is  a  help  to  a  field 
in  times  of  drought,  partly  because  it  helps  to  keep 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  good.  Puddled 
soils  cannot  stand  dry  weather.  My  best  potatoes  in 
one  field  are  on  the  tiled  land,  where  formerly  the 
crop  failed  in  either  wet  or  dry  seasons.  The  tiles 
carried  off  the  excess  of  spring  rains,  and  left  the  soil 
sufficiently  porous  to  induce  capillary  water  to  rise. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  by  observation  of 
storms  along  water  courses  and  swamp  regions,  that 
general  underdrainage  does  tend  to  droughty  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  soil  once  becomes  dry,  there  is  no  sur¬ 
face  moisture  to  infiuence  rainfall.  When  pastures 
dry  up,  stock  that  depend  upon  springs  may  suffer 
more  from  a  scamt  supply  of  good  water  than  from 
scanty  herbage.  A  good  supply  of  clear  water  should 
be  abundant  in  quantity.  This  I  get  by  sinking  half- 
barrels  in  the  springs  on  the  hillsides,  and  then  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  earth  below  so  that  the  animals  can 
stand  comfortably  while  drinking,  but  cannot  get 
into  the  water.  A  bushel  of  wheat,  according  to  care¬ 
ful  experiments,  is  worth  a  little  more  than  a  bushel 
of  corn  as  feed  for  stock.  Our  wheat  crop  may  be  fed 
and  no  grain  need  be  bought.  alva  agke. 

CALIFORNIA  THROUGH  EASTERN  SPECTACLES. 

FOOTPADS  AND  TRAMPS. 

Footpads  are  far  less  numerous  than  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  country  so  sparsely  settled,  having  so  many 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  swarming  with  unemployed 
laborers  and  tramps.  There  are  a  few  places,  as  in 
the  outskirts  of  large  cities  and  near  mining  towns, 
where  it  is  unsafe  to  be  out  alone  after  dark,  especially 
if  well  dressed.  The  even  climate,  abundant  food  and 
reputation  for  quickly  gained  fortunes,  which  still 
clings  to  the  Golden  State,  are  magnets  to  draw  the 
unemployed,  the  lazy,  and  the  professional  tramp  to 
this  country  of  easy  living.  It  would  seem  that  the 
offscourings  of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  have  boarded 
the  freight  trains  by  the  hundred,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  for  a  vacation.  If  footpads  are  few,  the 
tramps  are  numerous  enough  lo  form  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  political  economy.  One  lady  in  the  country 
informed  me  that  she  had  given  away  already  this 
year,  165  meals.  These  “summer  tourists”  are  not  of 
the  Eastern  species ;  most  of  them  are  fair  looking, 
hale  and  hearty  men  under  40  ;  none  of  the  ragged, 
measley,  superannuated,  just-landed-from-a-foreign- 
shore  species,  are  among  them.  They  are  all  comfort¬ 
ably  clad,  sport  good  watches,  and,  like  the  ancients, 
carry  their  beds  with  them.  These  consist  of  heavy 
double  blankets  or  thick  comforters,  which  are  rolled 
into  a  compact  bundle  and  strapped  to  their  backs  ; 
they  carry  no  other  baggage,  and  there  is  no  mistak¬ 
ing  them  for  the  workmen  from  the  farms. 

Fruit,  fish  and  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  may 
be  had  for  the  taking.  The  ranch  owners  have  been 
used  to  feeding  large  numbers  of  men  cheaply,  and 
are  liberal  and  broad  like  their  acres  ;  the  tramp  is, 
therefore,  seldom  denied  a  meal  or  a  loaf  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  lighter  diet.  These  gentlemen  of  the  road 
sometimes  deign  to  work  for  a  few  days  in  order  to 
secure  money  for  tobacco  and  beer,  two  things  they 
can  neither  steal  nor  beg.  They  sleep  in  the  open  air 
comfortably,  except  in  rainy  weather,  when  they  take 
to  the  barns  or  the  abandoned  Chinamen’s  “shacks.” 
There  is  an  abundance  of  work  to  be  had  for  six 
monti:s  of  the  year,  some  throughout  the  year,  but 
they  want  $2  a  day,  and  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
will  work  for  $1  and  board,  they  fail  to  get  a  job. 
The  foreign-born  help  is  preferred  to  them,  as  they 
are  reliable,  efficient,  and  usually  honest,  while  the 
tramp  is  not  loaded  down  with  these  virtues.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  shipments  of  those  who  will 
not  work,  or  not  at  prices  which  the  rancher  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay,  the  number  of  happy  idlers  steadily  in¬ 
creases,  the  conditions  become  more  and  more  strained, 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved,  more  difficult.  Who  is 
able  to  solve  it  ?  It  should  be  solved,  for  this  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  land  where  happy  homes,  fruitful  trees 
and  beautiful  fiowers  should  fiourish.  Less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  a  considerable  per 
cent  of  whom  are  homeless,  scattered  over  158,000 
square  miles  of  golden  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  One 
is  sometimes  led  to  exclaim.  Why  was  this  beautiful 
land  of  sunshine  placed  so  far  from  everywhere  ? 


Why  will  so  many  starve  and  rot  and  suffer  and  die 
in  the  great  cities,  when  a  few  years  of  faithful  work 
and  painstaking  economy  would  secure  a  home  and  a 
competency  ? 

The  fertile  foothills  may  be  purchased  for  a  song, 
the  level  valleys  may  be  rented  for  a  small  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  improvements.  It  is  actually 
cheaper  for  a  new-comer  to  rent  a  well  established 
bearing  orchard,  than  to  raise  one,  even  if  the  land  is 
given  to  him  ;  there  are  always  those  which  can  be 
rented.  Yet  this  is  the  land  of  tramps,  the  paradise 
of  the  lazy,  I  have  seen  more  of  them  in  the  last  two 
months  than  in  all  my  life  before.  Who  can  explain 
all  this  ?  Are  we  yet  too  near  our  progenitors,  the  pig 
and  the  monkey  ?  Must  the  fool  killer  stalk  up  and 
down  the  land  with  his  death-dealing  club  for  a  few 
more  centuries,  until  we  get  a  little  more  gray  matter 
pounded  into  our  thick  skulls  ? 

Three  dollars  a  day  and  eight  hours’  work,  in  the 
mines,  yet  the  families  of  the  men  who  get  these 
wages  live  in  hovels,  on  poor  food,  and  have  not  SlOO 
in  reserve  in  any  form.  Is  there  no  other  road  to 
civilization  but  through  an  empty  stomach,  blistered 
hands  and  broken  heads  ?  I  see  so  much  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  works  of  the  Creator  fashioned  and 
designed  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  children, 
in  this  Golden  West,  that  the  fruits  of  the  seeds  sown 
by  the  Devil,  slothfulness,  filth,  lewdness,  vice  and 
crime,  have  come  to  seem  more  terrible  than  ever 
before.  [prof,]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

What  Say? 

Killing  Stomps  — What  will  kill  stumps  so  that 
they  will  not  sprout  ?  Will  sulphuric  acid  poured  into 
holes  in  the  stumps,  do  it?  c.  f,  c. 

Elgin,  Mich. 

Fence  for  Mexico. — If  you  lived  in  Mexico,  as  we 
do,  and  had  several  miles  of  pasture  fence  to  build, 
and  barbed  wire  fencing  cost  from  37  to  $8  a  hundred, 
what  kind  of  a  fence  would  you  build  if  you  had 
plenty  of  timber  in  the  shape  of  trees  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  but  none  that  could  be  split 
into  rails  ?  H. 

Mexico. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  will  cost  no  more  to  plan  such  a  fence 
than  it  would  to  build  a  “  castle  in  Spain.” 

A  Massachusetts  Farm  Problem. — Having  leased 
a  farm,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  the  progressive 
farmers'  that  contribute  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  what  methods 
they  would  pursue  under  the  following  conditions  :  I 
take  possession  of  the  place  April  1  next,  for  three 
years.  There  are  55  acres  of  pasturage,  10  in  wood, 
and  35  in  tillage.  It  cuts  all  English  hay  Last  year 
the  hay  was  sold,  and  will  be  this  ;  from  25  to  30  tons 
are  cut  yearly,  but  I  am  told  that  until  within  two  or 
three  years,  nearly  50  tons  were  cut.  There  is  no 
silo.  The  soil  is  all  good.  The  fields  are  level,  free 
from  stones,  and  easy  to  work.  I  shall  keep  a  pair  of 
horses  and  all  the  cows  the  place  will  support,  and 
sell  milk.  The  manure  from  20  head  of  oattle  and 
horses  lies  in  the  barnyard,  under  a  shed,  on  the 
ground.  I  don’t  care  about  going  into  commercial 
fertilizers  very  heavily,  at  least  not  the  first  year,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  use  them  only  as  a  starter.  I  think  some 
of  making  Globe-top  beets,  corn,  and  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  potatoes,  my  chief  crops.  Any  advice  will  be 
appreciated.  J.  v.  c. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WHEN  TO  USE  BONE  AND  POTASH  FOR 
STRAWBERRIES. 

practical  growers  differ  in  practice. 

At  what  season  would  you  prefer  to  apply  ground  bone 
and  potash  or  wood  ashes  to  strawberries,  and  why  ? 

Mr.  A.  Johnson’s  Method. 

Late  in  the  fall,  previous  to  setting  out  the  bed,  I 
apply  a  heavy  coating  of  manure,  plowing  it  in.  The 
next  spring,  I  set  the  plants.  About  July  1,  when  the 
plants  commence  to  run,  I  apply  along  the  row  (spread¬ 
ing  about  a  foot  wide)  a  mixture  of  ground  bone  and 
muriate  of  potash.  This  I  cultivate  and  hoe  in.  The 
next  season,  after  picking  the  berries,  with  a  sharp 
plow  and  one  horse,  I  throw  a  furrow  away  from  the 
plants  on  each  side,  plowing  fcur  to  five  inches  deep. 
In  those  open  furrows,  I  apply  ground  bone  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  using  about  500  pounds  potash  to  800 
pounds  of  bone  to  the  acre.  In  both  cases,  after  apply¬ 
ing  the  fertilizers,  I  harrow  down  and  cultivate.  I 


never  use  wood  ashes,  as  they  are  hard  to  get,  but 
would  apply  them  the  same  as  the  fertilizers,  only  a 
heavier  application.  A.  .tohnson. 

Apply  All  in  the  Spring. 

I  would  prefer  to  use  muriate  of  potash  and  ground 
bone  in  early  spring — March  ;  I  find  them  more  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant  roots.  If  applied  in  the  fall,  they 
are  carried  below  the  soil  by  fall  and  winter  rains,  so 
that  the  plant  roots  never  reach  them  in  spring,  just 
when  food  is  needed.  These  points,  I  think,  are  very 
evident.  I  would  use  four  parts  of  ground  bone  and 
two  parts  of  muriate  of  potash.  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  with  wood  ashes.  I  deem  them  very  valu¬ 
able  to  the  small  fruit  grower.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

The  Way  They  Do  in  Delaware. 

Apply  ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  to  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  fall,  thus  giving  them  time  to  become 
dissolved  and  diffused  in  the  soil,  within  reach  of  the 
feeding  roots  of  the  plants,  and  avoiding  the  danger 
of  burning  the  foliage  when  just  starting  in  spring. 
On  poor  soil,  I  would  use,  per  acre,  1,500  pounds  of 
bone  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  On  good, 
fertile  soil,  one-third  as  much.  I  would  apply  wood 
ashes  at  the  same  time,  and  in  quantity  from  30 
bushels  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Bone  in  Fall  ;  Potash  in  Spring. 

When  commercial  fertilizers  solely  are  depended  on 
for  growing  strawberries,  I  consider  it  safest  to  apply 
at  first  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  narrow  strips 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  mix  them  with  the  earth 
by  using  hoe  or  cultivator.  There  is  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  young  plant,  if  the  fertilizer  is  near  the  roots 
when  they  are  set.  I  prefer  to  apply  ground  bone  in 
the  fall,  and  potash,  whether  in  the  form  of  muriate, 
sulphate  or  unleaclffed  wood  ashes,  in  the  spring.  The 
bone  being  slow  in  its  action  would  hardly  impart  its 
full  benefit  to  a  crop  of  strawberries  if  applied  to  the 
plants  in  the  spring.  Therefore,  I  prefer  putting  it  on 
in  the  fall  and  with  the  hoe  and  cultivator  working  it 
in.  Potash  being  more  soluble,  good  effects  follow  its 
application  in  the  spring.  w.  d.  barns. 

DISHORNING  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

IS  THE  PRACTICE  GAINING  ?  ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

Does  the  practice  of  (llshornlnfc  cattle  gain  In  favor  In  your  section  7 
What  proportion  of  steers  are  sold  with  the  horns  on,  and  how  Is  It 
with  cows  7  What  are  the  chief  points  gained  by  dishorning  7  Are 
most  of  yonr  cattle  dishorned  with  the  saw  or  knife,  or  do  you  use  a 
“  horn  killer”  on  the  calf 7  Which  method  do  you  prefer7 

Gaining  in  Wyoming. 

The  practice  of  dishorning  cattle  is  gaining  favor 
among  all  of  the  farmers  here.  About  one-quarter  of 
the  steers  are  sold  with  the  horns,  and  the  cows  about 
the  same.  They  are  easier  kept  and  easier  fattened. 
Most  are  dishorned  with  the  saw.  I  prefer  the  horn 
killer  on  the  calves.  I  have  about  15  head  to  dishorn 
this  fall. 

Boston,  Wyo. 

A  Polled  Bull  the  Best  Saw. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  dishorning  is  gaining 
in  favor  ;  though,  once  tried,  no  one  likes  a  horned  herd 
afterwards.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  steers  and 
cows,  are  sold  with  horns  on.  Points  I  find  gained  by 
dishorning  are  :  50  per  cent  stable  or  shed  room 
gained,  requiring  less  feed  in  cold  weather  and  conse¬ 
quent  quietness  of  herd :  weaker  animals  not  afraid 
of  stronger  ;  vicious  cows  rendered  practically  harm¬ 
less,  and,  in  some  cases,  cured  of  vice  ;  increased  fiow 
of  milk  in  winter  dairy,  perhaps  20  per  cent.  My 
cows  were  dishorned  with  Haaf’s  saw,  and  the  calves 
with  horn  killer.  I  never  saw  a  “knife”  used.  Have 
dishorned  my  calves  for  the  past  four  years  by  the  use 
of  a  Polled  bull,  which  I  consider  by  far  the  best  plan. 
A  cross  of  either  Aberdeen- Angus  or  Red  Polled,  makes 
a  good  strain  for  beef  or  milk.  j.  t.  b. 

Nelson,  Neb. 

A  Letter  From  Texas. 

Dishorning  is  practiced  but  little  in  this  part  of 
Texas.  I  dishorned  250  several  years  ago  and  was 
well  pleased  with  the  experiment,  except  that  the  fiies 
killed  some  of  them.  I  mean  by  the  fiy,  the  screw- 
worm  fiy.  Nearly  all  the  steers  are  sold  with  the 
horns  on  ;  those  I  dishorned  were  principally  cows 
and  young  stock,  from  calves  up  ;  after  the  cattle  got 
well,  they  did  finely,  and  fed  and  fattened  well. 
Taking  the  horns  off,  makes  them  very  gentle  and 
easily  handled.  They  do  not  fight,  or  hook  and  bruise 
each  other.  It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  dishorn. 
When  taken  young,  say,  from  two  years  down,  they 
do  not  seem  to  mind  the  operation.  I  use  a  fine- 
tooth  saw.  The  knife  seems  to  crush  the  horn  and 
makes  it  longer  getting  well.  I  have  not  used  the 
horn  killer.  I  use  a  sharp  pocket  knife,  and  cut  the 
button  out.  It  is  no  trouble  to  dishorn  calves  ;  they 
will  not  stop  sucking  longer  than  while  you  are  doing 
the  j  ob.  There  is  another  advantage  in  dishorning  : 
They  will  ship  much  better  and  at  least  one  or  two 
more  to  the  car.  h.  p.  J. 

V  ictoria,  Texas. 
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Advantag'es  of  the  Practice. 

The  practice  of  dishorninf!;'  cattle  is  quite  general  ex¬ 
cept  when  Western  range  cattle  are  brought  here  to 
feed  for  only  a  short  time.  Most  of  the  cattle  are  dis¬ 
horned  with  the  saw.  The  horn  killer  does  not  give 
good  satisfaction.  The  method  I  like  best  is  to  let 
them  keep  their  horns  until  they  begin  to  use  them, 
and  then  saw  them  off.  Some  of  the  advantages 
gained  are  that  it  takes  less  stable  room.  During  a 
storm  the  cattle  will  all  crowd  in  the  shed  like  so 
many  sheep,  while  if  they  have  their  horns,  a  few  of 
the  stronger  ones  would  occupy  the  whole  shed  and 
the  weaker  ones  be  compelled  to  take  the  storm.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  that  they  have  an  equal  chance ; 
they  grow  and  fatten  more  evenly.  e.  n.  c. 

Holdrege,  Neb. 


The  “  Wonderful”  Cow  Pea. 

J.  H.,  Tacoma,  Wash. — An  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
soine  time  ago  called  attention  to  whati  it  termed  the 
“  Wonderful  pea”  and  its  prolific  growth  in  the  South. 
Would  it  be  suited  to  this  country  ? 

Ans. — The  Wonderful  pea  has  been  long  grown  in 
the  South  as  the  “  Unknown.”  It  is  well  that  some 
one  has  at  last  given  it  a  name.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
class  known  as  field  or  cow  peas.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower,  making  vines  15  to  20  feet  long,  matting 
over  the  land  in  a  wonderful  mass.  Its  chief  drawback 
is  that  it  is  very  late,  and  requires  a  long  season  to 
mature  its  crop.  It  is,  therefore,  not  adapted  to  ele¬ 
vated  sections  or  Northern  latitudes.  On  our  Southern 
coast  plain,  it  does  well,  but  on  the  uplands,  even  in 
this  latitude,  it  is  too  late.  w.  f.  massey. 

What  Are  “  The  Lieg-uminous  Plants”  P 

O.  Q.  O.,  Vail,  N.  J. — 1.  The  agricultural  papers  of 
to-day  frequently  contain  articles  about  the  value  of 
leguminous  plants  as  soil  enrichers.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  more  extended  list  of  their  names  than  I  have 
yet  seen.  Many  of  the  writers  start  a  list  and  give 
clover,  beans,  peas,  and  then  usually  end  with  etc. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  etc.  is  composed 
of.  I  have  seen  the  names  of  lentils  and  lupins  also 
added  to  the  above,  but  I  do  not  know  what  either  of 
these  plants  is.  2.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  all 
plants  that  bear  seed  in  a  pod,  may  be  classed  as 
leguminous.  Is  this  correct  ?  3.  If  so,  mullein,  devil’s 
fiax,  turnip,  radish,  and  a  great  many  other  common 
plants  must  be  nitrogen  traps.  Please  explain  to  a 
dumb  farmer. 

Ans. — 1.  The  ”  etc.”  is  composed  of  a  very  long  list. 
Lentil  is  a  species  of  vetch  or  tare  (Vicia-Ervum). 
Lupine  (Lupinus)  is  a  common  perennial  plant  of  the 
pea  family,  found  in  sandy  soils  of  several  Eastern 
States.  It  will  thrive  where  few  other  plants  will 
grow.  2.  A  legume,  being  the  usual  fruit  of  the  Pea 
or  Pulse  family,  gives  us  the  botanical  name  Legum- 
inotse.  The  legume  presents  many  different  forms. 
The  fiowers  of  all  this  family  have  certain  resem¬ 
blances  that  may  easily  be  recognized.  For  instance, 
the  single  pistil  which  is  free  and  simple  is  surrounded 
often  by  10  stamens  which  are  rarely  distinct.  The 
pistil,  of  course,  becomes  the  legume  or  loment  in 
fruit.  The  fiowers  are  generally  of  a  butterfiy  shape, 
having  corollas  of  five  dissimilar  petals,  as  the  edible 
pea  or  bean.  Now  as  the  Pulse  family  contains  as 
many  as  7,000  species,  our  friend  will  not  require  us  to 
name  the  entire  “  etc.”  A  few  of  the  more  important 
are  all  of  the  so-called  cow  peas,  of  which  there  are  50 
or  more  varieties,  all  of  the  cultivated  beans  and  peas, 
all  of  the  clovers — Trifolium  ;  Bush  clover,  Lespedeza  ; 
Vetch — Vicia  .  sativa  ;  Peanut,  Araehis  ;  Esparsette 
(Sainfoin)  ;  Seradella,  Melilotus  or  Sweet  clover,  Medi- 
cago  (Medick).  Besides  such  plants  there  are  many 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  belonging  to  the  Pea  family  like 
False  Indigo,  locusts,  wistarias,  desmodiums,  Yellow 
wood,  Judas  tree  and  Kentucky  coffee  tree.  3.  It  is 
not  known  that  the  nodules  form  on  the  roots  of  such 
plants.  The  nodules  are  caused  by  minute  forms  of 
life  which,  it  is  believed,  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  thus  rendering  the  roots 
richer  in  this  costly  fertilizer.  Write  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled.  Leguminous  Plants  for  Green  Manuring 
and  For  Feeding.  It  is  sent  free.  Another  good 
pamphlet  is  Bulletin  98  from  the  North  Carolina 
Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Send  four  cents  for  postage. 

How  May  Potato  Slight  Se  Known  P 
J.  H.  R.,  Smock,  Pa.— Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  describe 
potato  blight  so  that  I  may  know  it  from  premature 
ripening  of  the  vines  ?  I  have  six  acres  in  potatoes. 
The  leaves  have  turned  a  dark  brown  around  the 
edges,  and  curled  over  on  top  ;  part  of  the  field  which 
was  fertilized  in  the  drill  and  broadcast,  is  much  the 
worst.  We  had  an  unusual  rainfall  in  May,  which 
gave  the  potatoes  a  grand  start.  Then,  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  it  became  excessively  hot  with  occa¬ 
sional  light  showers  followed  by  scorching  hot  sun. 
Toward  the  later  part  of  June,  I  noticed  that  the 
under  leaves  were  turning  a  yellow  color,  and  there 


was  a  very  rank  potato  smell  as  though  there  was  a 
pile  of  green  vines  heating  near  me.  At  a  farmers’ 
institute  three  years  ago,  I  heard  Prof.  Hieges  say 
that  he  could  detect  potato  blight  by  the  smell  if  he 
were  to  go  into  a  field  blindfolded.  Nearly  all  the  potato 
fields  and  patches  about  here,  are  affected  as  described 
above.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  piece  having  a  green, 
growing  look.  Is  it  blight  or  premature  ripening  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  this  is  potato  blight  and  no  mistake. 
That  is  a  good  enough  description  of  it.  See  answer 
in  relation  to  potato  blight  on  page  473,  R.  N.-Y.  of 
July  28. 

An  Artificial  Stone  Cover  for  Cistern. 

A.  P.  A..,  Claremont,  Va — Can  a  stone  to  cover  a 
cistern  four  or  five  feet  across,  be  made  of  cement  by 
bedding  1-inch  or  IJ^-inch  iron  in  it,  leaving  a  manhole 
of  18  inches  in  the  middle  ?  How  thick  should  it  be, 
and  what  proportion  of  Rosendale  cement  and  sand 
should  be  used  ?  I  purpose  to  use  four  irons,  crossing 
each  other  18  inches  apart. 

Ans. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  stone 
of  this  kind  to  cover  a  cistern,  but  as  the  size  is  large 
and  the  weight  of  the  ends  would  all  come  on  the 
center,  it  will  be  advisable  to  increase  the  thickness 
to  two  inches.  The  best  quality  of  American  Rosen¬ 
dale  cement  has  been  found  to  have  a  tensile  strength 
of  from  50  to  86  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  after  setting,  and  this  strength  increased 
gradually  up  to  250  pounds  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 
The  stone  might  be  strengthened  by  the  iron  bars 
mentioned,  but  as  the  center  where  the  opening  will 
be  will  be  the  weakest  part,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
strengthen  that  the  most.  A  ring  of  half -inch  iron 
made  with  arms  extending  to  the  edges  of  the  stone, 
would  afford  the  strength  where  it  is  most  needed, 
that  is,  in  the  part  where  the  tension  will  be  the  most. 
But  it  may  be  an  easy  matter  to  put  some  support 
under  the  stone  to  sustain,  not  it  so  much,  as  any  jar 
or  weight  that  might  come  on  it  while  it  was  new  and 
not  fully  hardened.  The  best  quality  of  cement  is  to 
be  used,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  the  sharpest  and 
cleanest  sand  to  be  procured.  The  stone  should  be 
made  in  a  mold  of  smoothly  dressed  wood,  oiled  before 
the  cement  is  put  in.  It  should  stay  in  the  mold  two 
or  three  weeks,  by  which  time  its  strength  will  be 
nearly  twice  that  at  the  end  of  seven  days.  In  mixing 
the  cement  for  such  a  special  purpose,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  greatest  care  that  every  particle  of  it 
is  evenly  wetted  with  water,  which  is  used  only  in 
such  quantity  as  will  wet  the  whole  of  the  cement.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  mix  the  whole  quantity  at  once 
and  spread  it  in  the  mold  without  making  joints,  h.  s. 

Removing’  Suckers  from  Corn. 

W.  C.  N.,  Amsterdam,  N.  F— What  estimated  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  would  be  obtained  by  removing  suckers 
from  corn  ?  At  what  time  can  it  safely  and  profitably 
be  done  ? 

Ans. — Careful  comparative  tests  have  been  made, 
with  the  result  that  removing  suckers  did  not  increase 
the  yield  at  all.  If  done,  the  earlier  the  better. 

Currants,  Qooseberries  and  Plums  in  Maine. 

M.  B.  W.,  East  Northport,  Me  — 1.  A  year  ago,  I  set 
out,  to  test  the  variety,  100  plants  of  Prince  Albert 
currant.  It  is  said  to  be  three  weeks  later  than  Fay 
or  Cherry.  My  plants  fruited  this  season,  and  ripened 
several  days  in  advance  of  both  Cherry  and  Fay.  The 
berry  and  bush  agree  with  the  common  description  of 
it  except  in  this  respect ;  and  as  its  chief  value  would 
be  in  its  lateness  in  ripening,  and  as  that  character¬ 
istic  of  it  has  always  been  emphasized  by  growers, 
both  of  fruit  and  plants,  I  do  not  understand  why, 
with  me,  it  should  ripen  so  early.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y. 
explain  the  anomaly  ?  It  was  not  the  earliness  of 
soil,  for  my  plants  are  set  in  heavy  clay  soil,  remaining 
wet  until  late  in  the  spring.  2.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y. 
speak  from  experience  of  the  Victoria  currant  ?  How 
does  it  compare  with  Prince  Albert  in  productiveness 
and  earliness  ?  3.  Can  it  recommend  any  other  va¬ 

riety  in  place  of  them  ?  4.  What  varieties  of  goose¬ 
berries  would  it  recommend  for  market  ?  I  have 
Downing  and  Industry,  about  500  of  each,  but  the  mid- 
seasou  of  the  first  and  liability  to  mildew  of  the  second, 
lead  me  to  wish  for  a  kind  that  I  can  put  into  the 
market  earlier  than  I  can  the  Downing,  and  one  that 
I  may  depend  upon  as  not  being  subject  co  mildew. 
Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  planting  largely  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Red  Jacket  ?  What  has  become  of  the  Car¬ 
man  gooseberry  ?  5.  It  is  said  that  from  one-half  to 

two-thirds  of  the  previous  season’s  growth  of  plum 
trees  should  be  cut  back  each  year.  Should  this  cut¬ 
ting  back  be  done  in  spring  or  in  the  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Prince  Albert  is  valued  for  its  lateness  and 
extreme  productiveness.  It  is  of  inferior  quality,  be¬ 
ing  more  acid  than  other  kinds.  The  berry  is  large, 
light  red,  occasionally  splashed  with  darker  red.  We 
cannot  say  just  how  much  later  it  is  than  Fay  or 
Cherry  ;  but  it  is  later.  2.  Yes,  we  have  had  it  for  20 
years  in  our  collection.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  White 
Grape,  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  bunches  are  notably 
long.  The  bush  is  an  upright  grower  and  as  prolific 


as  Prince  Albert.  The  Currants  ripen  just  about  with 
Prince  Albert.  3.  We  would  advise  you  to  try  the 
North  Star,  though  not  from  experience,  as  our  bushes 
have  not  fruited  yet.  This  is  said  to  be  a  strong 
grower  ;  the  racemes  are  long  and  heavy,  though  the 
size  of  the  currant  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  Cherry. 
It  is  exceedingly  productive  and  nearly  as  good  as  the 
old  Red  Dutch.  4.  We  do  not  know  of  any  very  early 
gQoseberry  to  recommend  except  the  Orange.  Indus¬ 
try  mildews  with  us,  too.  It  is  worthless.  Columbus 
is  fine — perfect,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  rather  late.  Carman 
is  10  days  earlier,  but  that  will  not  be  for  sale  until  next 
year.  We  have  fruited  Red  Jacket,  but  it  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  J osselyn’s  description.  Keepsake  is  a 
new,  English  sort  which  we  are  trying.  It  is  said  to 
be  fine  and  very  early.  5.  Fall  or  February. 

Qrass  and  Trees  in  Poultry  Yards. 

K.  J.  M.,  Stoughton,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the  best  grass 
to  sow  in  poultry  yards  on  a  high  elevation,  sloping  to 
the  south  ?  The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  the  location  is  naturally  very  dry. 
I  wish  the  grass  to  furnish  permanent  green  food  for 
the  poultry,  each  hen  having  not  less  than  100  square 
feet  of  yard  room.  The  yards  are  18x140  feet.  2.  I  have 
planted  young  fruit  trees  in  the  poultry  yard.  The 
hens  scratch  and  burrow  at  the  base  of  trees  exposing 
the  roots.  I  placed  brush  about  the  base  of  the  trees, 
but  the  hens  got  under  that.  Would  a  layer  of  stones, 
say,  three  feet  in  diameter  around  the  base  of  the 
trees  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
trees  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Mixed  grasses  are  best,  of  which  White 
clover  should  predominate.  Timothy,  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  and  Orchard  grass  are  excellent.  The  hens  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  upon  it  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  form  a  sod.  The  yards  should  be  divided  so  as  to 
permit  the  grass  to  grow  on  one  side  while  the  hens 
occupy  the  other.  2.  Stones  will  not  answer  at  the 
base  of  the  trees,  as  they  form  harborirug  places  for 
vermin.  Increase  the  amount  of  brush,  and  lift  it 
oecasionally  and  clean  around  the  trees,  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Spreading:  Q.uack  Grass. 

K.,  Albion,  N.  F. — Is  there  danger  of  carrying  Quack 
grass  from  one  farm  to  another  if  both  are  worked  by 
the  same  man  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  danger,  in  the 
plows,  drags  or  cultivators,  or  in  quack  hay  brought 
on  the  farm  ? 

Ans.  —  Quack  (Agropyrum  or  Triticum  repens) 
spreads  by  the  roots.  It  also  is  spread  by  seed,  but  it 
seqds  sparingly.  If  hay,  of  which  Quack  is  a  part,  is 
eaten  by  animals  and  their  manure  spread  upon  land, 
no  doubt  the  uninjured  Quack  seeds  would  germinate. 
Pieces  of  the  roots  might  be  carried  from  one  farm  to 
another  in  cultivator  teeth  or  plows,  and  in  that  way 
start  a  new  growth. 

Cheap  Fertilizers  for  a  Western  Garden. 

C.  L.  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — I  notice  with  interest  the 
account  of  J.  H.  Hale’s  heavy  fertilizing.  I  have  a 
small  piece  of  orchard,  and,  being  restricted  in  room, 
want  to  use  the  land  to  best  advantage.  I  grow  gladio¬ 
lus  and  lilies,  alternating  with  corn  fodder,  and  have 
been  able  to  get  cow. manure  (brewers’  grains  used 
for  feeding)  very  cheap.  I  think  it  will  pay  me  to 
supplement  this  with  potash  in  some  form,  and  on 
small  plots  prefer  to  use  no  stable  manure.  Potash 
salts  so  far  West,  are  higher  by  the  freight  than  in 
the  East.  Tobacco  stems  are  about  the  same  price  as 
in  the  East,  but  I  find  that  pure  hardwood  ashes  cost 
me  only  about  82  a  ton.  Will  they  not  take  the  place 
of  all  other  forms  of  potash  ?  How  large  a  quantity 
would  be  safe  per  acre,  and  how  applied  on  plowed 
land  and  on  sod  ?  Tankage  is  produced  here,  and  is 
cheaper  than  further  East.  Would  bone  meal  be  de¬ 
cidedly  preferable  to  the  tankage  ?  Would  the  latter 
have  any  tendency  to  cause  decay  of  bulbs  or  tubers  ? 

I  have  never  tried  it  on  such  crops,  but  have  found  it 
a  wonderful  stimulus  in  the  fiower  garden,  even  on 
highly  manured  soils.  I  have  a  small  plot  of  pota¬ 
toes,  only  enough  to  raise  a  supply  for  my  own  family. 
Looking  at  the  loss  in  labor  of  carrying  water  and  of 
Paris-green  as  between  a  good  knapsack  sprayer  and 
a  watering  can,  and  especially  the  loss  due  to  blight 
which  I  had  not  thought  of  attacking  with  my  poor 
outfit,  I  conclude  that  a  sprayer  would  have  paid  for 
its  cost  on  my  small  place  this  season. 

Ans. — The  wood  ashes  will  certainly  take  the  place 
of  the  potash  salts,  and,  at  the  price  named,  are  much 
cheaper.  You  can  safely  use  any  quantity  of  wood 
ashes — three  tons  per  acre  would  give  you  more  potash 
than  Mr.  Hale  uses.  Our  choice  would  be  to  plow  the 
ground  thoroughly,  then  broadcast  the  ashes  and  har¬ 
row  and  caltivate  them  well  into  the  soil.  We  would 
use  a  mixture  of  one-third  tjinkage  and  two-thirds 
bone.  The  tankage  alone  will  give  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  will  be  likely  to  force  the  fiowers  too  much. 
With  tankage,  bone  meal  and  wood  ashes,  you  will  have 
a  complete  fertilizer.  Of  course,  you  will  not  attempt 
to  mix  the  wood  ashes  and  tankage  or  bone.  No  doubt 
about  the  profit  in  using  a  good  sprayer — the  chances 
are  that  a  Paris-green  gun  with  the  dry  Bordeaux 
Mixture  would  have  paid  still  better. 
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“  R  Cc  H  >rsi;  ’ 

Fbed  Gkundy,  Illinois.— So  ne  years 
ago,  “  everybody  and  his  wife  ”  made  it 
a  point  to  go  to  the  Great  St.  Louis  Fair, 
and  the  railroads  were  taxed  to  their 
utmost  to  carry  the  crowds  It  was  a 
time  set  apart  by  thousands  of  farmers 
for  an  outing,  probably  the  only  day  oflf 
they  would  have  in  a  whole  year.  I  have 
been  on  the  grounds  when  the  crush 
equaled  that  at  the  World’s  Fair  on  some 
of  the  great  days.  From  an  elevated 
position,  one  could  look  down  upon  a  sea 
of  humanity.  The  association  flourished 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  and  made  big 
money  for  its  stockholders.  But  a  change 
came  o'er  the  scene.  Gradually  the  farm¬ 
ers  ceased  to  attend.  Merchants  and 
others  in  the  towns  took  advantage  of 
the  reduced  railroad  rates  during  the 
fair  to  go  to  the  city  to  buy  goods,  etc., 
but  few  of  them  visited  the  grounds. 
Four  years  ago,  I  went  down  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  after  looking  things 
over  carefully,  I  diagnosed  the  disease  as 
a  fatal  attack  of  race  horse  and  beer. 
Most  of  the  premium  money  went  to  the 
owners  of  fast  horses,  and  beer  was 
eyery  where.  It  was  hardly  a  fit  place  to 
take  a  lady. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  premium  won 
at  this  fair  meant  something — it  was 
something  to  boast  of — but  in  the  last 
few  years  it  didn’t  cut  as  much  of  a  figure 
as  a  premium  won  at  a  common  county 
fair.  The  reason  for  this  was  plain 
enough.  The  best  pet  dog  was  awarded 
812,  while  the  the  best  pair  of  fowls  re¬ 
ceived  only  84.  The  best  collection  of 
white  rats  was  given  83,  and  the  best  pair 
of  geese  84.  It  paid  better  to  trot  out 
the  white  rats  and  pet  dogs  than  the 
fowls.  List  year,  the  association  petered 
out — died  because  the  country  people 
were  not  such  suckers  as  to  spend  their 
money  for  the  benefit  of  race-horse  gam¬ 
blers  and  the  owners  of  pet  dogs  and 
white  rats  ! 

A  new  management  has  taken  charge 
of  the  fair  this  year,  and,  as  a  starter,  it 
has  relegated  the  fast-horse  gamblers  to 
a  back  seat.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
make  a  clean  sweep  and  veto  beer  also, 
or  at  least  send  it  off  to  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  grounds.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  premium  list  of  this  new  manage¬ 
ment,  but  I  understand  that  it  purposes 
to  make  the  fair  a  real  exhibition  of 
farm  stock  and  agricultural,  horticul¬ 
tural  and  mechanical  products.  If  it  do 
this,  it  will  win  back  the  old  patronage, 
and  the  fair  will  again  become  great  in 
fact.  The  fair  management  that  makes 
racing  its  chief  attraction,  is  fore-doomed. 
The  great  respectable,  conservative,  pay¬ 
ing  element,  will  not  patronize  such  ex¬ 
hibitions.  This  has  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  never  tire  of  grand, 
good,  instructive  things,  but  they  despise 
sham,  trickery,  jockeyism  and  buf¬ 
foonery. 

Stop  That  Leak !  How  We  Did  It. 

G  F.  S  ,  Collins,  N.  Y. — In  a  recent 
R.  N  -Y.,  Dr.  Collier  stated  that  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State  annually 
waste  over  850,000,000  worth  of  fertilizer, 
mainly  liquid.  It  may  help  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N  -Y.  to  hear  how  we 
stopped  this  big  leak  on  our  farm.  A  little 
lull  in  the  farm  work  that  came  after 
thrashing,  made  this  possible.  While 
our  neighbors  rushed  to  the  lake  to  lux¬ 
uriate  on  straw  beds  laid  on  boards  in 
tents  by  night,  or  sun  themselves  on  the 
sand  by  day,  I  tackled  my  stable  floor. 
First  we  took  up  the  old  floor,  placing 
a  large  hardhead  under  each  joist  just 
above  the  gutter,  filling  in  between  these 
hardheads  with  more  stone,  forming  a 
continuous  wall  the  length  of  the  stable, 
sawing  off  the  joists  to  the  upper  line  of 
the  gutter.  Gravel  was  then  drawn  to 


fill  the  space  between  the  new  wall  and 
the  wall  under  the  sill  at  the  outside  of 
the  barn,  to  within  14  inches  of  the  floor. 
Cement  mortar  was  put  on  this,  one  inch 
thick  and  20  inches  wide,  on  which  we 
placed  the  new  gutter.  This  gutter  was 
12  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep  and 
made  of  two-inch  plank.  More  stone 
was  then  placed  each  side  of  the  gutter, 
and  cement  mortar  turned  in  until  level 
with  the  top  of  the  gutter,  making  it 
water-tight.  The  old  plank  turned  over 
served  again.  The  planks  on  each  side 
of  the  gutter  were  made  to  project  over 
its  edge.  This  stable  was  94  feet  long  ; 
600  feet  of  new  lumber,  25  pounds  of  20- 
penny  nails  and  two  barrels  of  cement, 
were  used.  Two  men  did  the  work  in  one 
week,  using  a  team  when  drawing  gravel 
or  stone.  Results :  Ten  loads  of  rich 
stable  manure  from  under  the  barn,  a 
warm,  tight  floor,  and  gutter  deep 
enough  for  economy  and  cleanliness  ;  a 
fine  top-dressing  for  the  wheat  field  (we 
believe  in  raising  our  own  bread),  and 
8100  worth  of  additional  fertilizer  for  our 
farm  for  every  year  to  come  when  saw¬ 
dust  or  other  bedding  is  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied,  Moral :  Don’t  wait  to  build  a  fine 
new  barn  before  you  stop  that  leak. 

ROR 

THE  ABUNDANCE  PLUM. 

There  is  such  a  multitude  of  “supe¬ 
rior”  novelties  appearing  every  year 
which  are  really  inferior,  that  when  a 
really  and  truly  superior  novelty  is  found. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  delights  in  giving  it  all 
possible  publicity,  that  its  readers  may 
be  among  the  first  to  be  benefited  by  the 
new  introduction.  That  the  Abundance 
proves  to  be  about  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  seems  now  a  settled  fact.  It  is  to  us  a 
blessing  and  a  revelation ;  a  blessing 
that  we  may  now  enjoy  plums  of  our  own 
raising,  and  a  revelation  in  that  we  have 
never  before  been  able  to  raise  plums 
because  of  the  curculio.  Our  friends 
should  bear  in  mind  that  our  tree  was 
not  planted  until  the  spring  of  1890,  and 
it  has  borne  three  crops.  Last  season, 
the  tree  was  so  loaded  that  three  props 
were  used  and  the  tree  anchored  so  as  to 
resist  heavy  winds.  It  was  estimated 
that  this  young  tree  bore  nearly  three 
bushels,  and  the  yield  this  season  will 
probably  be  as  much.  Last  year  the 
plums  began  to  color  August  5.  None 
had  fallen  or  rotted.  This  year  they  be¬ 
gan  to  color  August  1.  Many  rotten  ones 
had  fallen.  Last  year  none  was  fully 
ripe  August  12,  though  all  were  ripening. 
The  color  was  then  a  light  green  and 
crimson.  On  August  18,  all  were  picked, 
though  not  fully  ripe.  The  bees  attacked 
them  in  such  numbers  that  all  would 
have  been  destroyed  if  longer  left  upon 
the  tree.  As  stated  last  year,  we  have 
grown  about  25  varieties  of  plums — many 
of  them  said  to  be  curculio-proof,  but 
the  Abundance  is  the  only  variety  that 
could  hold  its  fruit  to  maturity. 

Dow  many  years  will  the  tree  bear  in 
this  way  ?  The  photo-engraving— Fig. 
137,  first  page — shows  a  foot  of  stem 
bearing  18  plums ;  as  many  as  12  to  the 
foot  may  be  found  on  almost  every  branch, 
which  this  season,  as  last,  renders 


IK  writing  to  »<lvertlBeri  please  always  mention 
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That  Tired  Feeling 

Is  due  to  an  impoverished  condition  of  tne 
blood.  It  should  be  overcome  without  de¬ 
lay,  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this 
result  is  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which 

Hood’s  .„ 

will  purify  and  vital¬ 
ize  the  blood,  give 
strength  and  appe¬ 
tite  and  produce  sweet  and  refreshing 
sleep.  Get  Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  nausea  and  blUonsness. 


strong  supports  necessary.  The  branch 
was  cut  off  July  24,  when  the  plums  were 
not  fully  grown.  The  single  plum — Fig. 
138 — shows  the  actual  size  at  that  date. 

A  resum6  of  what  we  have  already  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  the  Abundance  elsewhere  is 
as  follows : 

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Lucas  County, 
O. ,  fears  that  it  blooms  too  early. 

Prof.  J.  L  Budd,  Story  County,  la., 
says  that  it  is  not  hardy  unless  top- 
worked  on  native  stock.  Then  it  bears 
well  and  is  not  as  much  in  j  ured  by  the  cur¬ 
culio  as  most  other  foreign  plums.  It  is 
not,  he  says,  equal  in  size  or  quality  to 
some  Russian  plums  which  are  much 
hardier  in  the  tree. 

W.  F.  Bird,  of  Washtenaw  County, 
Mich.,  reports  the  tree  remark  ably  hardy 
and  healthy. 

S.  D.  Willard,  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
says  that  he  is  greatly  delighted  with  its 
flavor  and  size  as  well  as  its  market 
qualities.  The  masses  of  the  people  will 
be  much  pleased  with  it  for  home  use. 
It  sells  fully  as  well  as  other  plums  in 
the  market,  if  not  better.  It  is  a  heavy 
bearer,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  profitable 
and  desirable  sort. 

Our  friend,  Isaac  Hicks,  of  Queens 
County,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ,  says  that  it 
is  excellent  in  quality  and  a  great  bearer. 
Burbank  is  of  better  flavor. 

H.  L.  Fairchild,  of  Fairchild  County, 
Conn.,  says  that  it  ripens  when  peaches 
are  most  abundant,  which  will  probably 
hurt  its  market.  Its  quality  and  beauti¬ 
ful  color  make  it  very  nearly  the  best  for 
home  use  and  market.  It  is  practically 
curculio-proof. 


THE  IMPROVED  DWARF  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  CHERRY. 

This  bush,  which  is  new  to  the  East, 
has  been  for  several  years  past  much 
talked  about  and  much  advertised  in 
catalogues  and  journals.  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Pennock,  of  Colorado,  seems  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  it.  His 
claim  is  that  the  improvement  comes 
from  raising  many  seedlings  and  select¬ 
ing  the  best  and  propagating  only  from 
them.  He  says  that  it  is  the  most  pro¬ 


ductive  cherry  of  which  he  has  any 
knowledge.  He  has  picked  16  quarts 
from  a  three-year-old  bush.  He  has 
picked  80  cherries  from  a  branch  12 
inches  long  on  a  two-year-old  bush.  He 
says  that  the  cherries  are  jet  black  when 
ripe,  and  in  size  average  “somewhat 
larger  than  the  English  Morello,  the 
season  of  ripening  being  after  all  other 
cherries  are  gone.  In  flavor,  it  is  akiu 
to  the  sweet  cherries,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  for  preserves  or  to  eat  out  of  hand, 
it  has  no  equal  in  the  line  of  pitted 
fruits,  and  is  conceded  superior  to  any 
fruit  grown  in  this  section.  It  has  the 
best  system  of  roots  of  any  shrub  or  tree 
I  have  ever  planted,  which  accounts  for 
the  wonderful  productiveness  of  plants 
at  such  an  early  age.  It  bears  every 
year,  grows  to  a  height  of  four  feet,  and 
has  never  been  harmed  by  insects  or 
disease.  It  makes  a  handsome  flowering 
bush  with  its  mass  of  pure-white  flowers. 
It  stands  40  degrees  below  zero  without 
harm  to  fruit,  bud  or  branch.”  Essen¬ 
tially  the  same  claims  have  been  made 
for  it  by  nurserymen  who  have  offered  it 
for  sale.  As  nearly  as  known,  it  seems 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Sand  cherry — 
Prunus  pumila. 

Our  plants  were  received  and  planted 
during  March  and  April  of  last  year  from 
three  different  sources :  C.  E.  Pennock, 
Bellevue,  Col.  ;  Charles  Parry,  of  Parry, 
N.  J.,  and  Storrs  &  Harrison,  of  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio.  There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  that  we  can  discover.  The 
bushes  are  now  about  3J^  feet  high  and 
of  spreading  habit,  being  about  the 
same  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  brown, 
the  leaves  about  3>^  inches  long  and  11^ 
inch  wide  across  the  middle.  In  shape, 
they  are  lanceolate,  sometimes  oblanceo- 
late,  acute  and  moderately  serrate.  The 
stems  are  half  an  inch  long.  The  flowers 
are  small,  the  little  petals  white  and  not 
conspicuous  enough  to  make  the  bushes 
valuable  as  ornamental  shrubs.  The 
fruits  set  freely,  but  frost  afterwards 
caused  most  of  them  to  drop.  The  ripe 
cherries,  natural  size,  but  the  least  bit 
shriveled,  are  shown  at  Fig.  140,  the  pit 
at  Fig.  141.  The  cherries  ripened  about 
July  20,  being  quite  black  in  color,  aver- 
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aging  in  size  1%  inch  around  the  middle, 
and  almost  the  same  measured  the  other 
way.  The  pits  measured  a  fraction  over 
half  an  inch  long.  In  quality,  we  would 
compare  the  fruit  to  our  Wild  cherry 
(Prunus  serotina),  being  a  trifle  bitter, 
just  a  little  astringent,  but  still  some¬ 
what  agreeable.  Speaking  for  ourselves, 
and  judging  the  fruit  from  its  first  season 
of  ripening,  we  would  never  cultivate 
this  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  for  its  fruit 
alone.  We  would  never  care  to  eat  it 
were  we  permitted  to  choose  as  between 
the  cherry  and  an  abundance  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  ripening  at  the 
same  time;  and  those  who  ate  the  cherry 
— six  or  seven  persons — fully  agree  with 
this  conclusion. 


Mr.  a.  S,  Fuller  who,  as  the  writer 
of  this  note  well  knows,  has  had  a  long 
experience  in  trying  to  find  out  the  best 
way  of  killing  moles,  confirms  The  E. 
N.-Y.  in  its  exposure  of  several  fallacies 
which,  for  many  years,  have  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  rural  press.  The  com¬ 
mon  mole — that  is,  the  one  that  does  the 
most  barm  to  lawns  and  flower  beds — 
lives  upon  the  harmless  earthworm.  If 
confined  and  starved,  it  will  eat  sparingly 
of  the  cut  worms  and  grubs  which  are 
harmful  to  vegetation,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  He  finds,  as  we  found  many  years 
ago,  that  castor-oil  plants  or  their  beans, 
are  not  in  the  least  objectionable  to 
moles.  The  use  of  poisons  of  any  kind 
has  no  practical  value. 

About  20  years  ago,  Mr.  Fuller  adver¬ 
tised  for  a  good,  effective  mole-trap. 
From  among  the  many  that  were  sent  to 
him,  he  selected  one — price  $4 — and  has 
since  used  it,  because  it  proved  to  be 
effective.  He  has  since  caught  about  600 
moles  on  his  five  acres. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  kind  enough  to  loan  us 
this  trap,  and  we  had  one  made  just  like 
it.  Its  portrait  appeared  in  The  R.  N,-Y. 
of  March  20,  1880.  It  was  effective 
certainly,  but  was  hard  to  set  and  a 
big,  clumsy  affair  altogether.  There  are 
several  others  far  more  effective  now, 
cheaper,  more  easily  set.  Until  recently, 
we  had  used  the  Hales,  price,  82.  This 
is  easily  set ;  it  is  durable  and  a  mole 
can  not  pass  under  it,  if  properly  set, 
and  escape.  Within  a  few  weeks,  a  new 
mole  trap  has  been  sent  us  for  trial.  We 
are  not  quite  ready  to  report.  But  it 
seems  to  combine  the  best  parts  of  all 
other  mole  traps  and  in  several  impor¬ 
tant  respects  is  better  than  any  other. 
The  price  is  but  75  cents. 

We  shall  give  it  a  thorough  trial  for  a 
week  or  so  longer  in  order  to  find  out  its 
weak  parts  if  it  has  any,  and  then  we 
shall  tell  our  friends  all  about  it.  Mr. 
Fuller’s  article  appeared  in  American 
Gardening  of  July  28. 

The  first  report  of  the  Brandywine 
strawberry  that  we  have  seen  besides 
our  own — we  have  had  it  since  1891,  and 
were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  it — 
comes  from  the  Delaware  Station,  in 
Bulletin  24.  It  is  as  follows  :  “A  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  with  abundant,  healthy 
foliage,  slightly  blighted  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  berries  were  large,  broadly 
conical  in  shape,  deep  scarlet  color ; 
flesh  deep  pink,  very  firm ;  quality  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  berries  have  a  very  large 
calyx.  Very  productive  and  promises 
well  with  us.” 

The  Delaware  Station  finds  the  Rio 
“  a  very  promising  variety,  retaining  its 
size  well  and  ripening  its  fruit  late — 
firm  and  of  good  quality.”  We  find  it 
one  of  the  earliest  varieties  we  have 
tried. 

A  Cautior. — There  will  certainly  be  a 
demand  greater  than  the  supply  for  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato.  Anticipating  this, 
there  are  many  that  have  been  propa¬ 
gating  it  under  glass  by  the  “sprouting” 
method.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  will 
so  weaken  the  variety  that  those  who 
raise  crops  from  such  “  seed”  will  have 
ample  reason  for  disappointment.  Some 
years  ago,  a  most  promising  new  potato 
was  bought  by  a  certain  seedsman.  The 


quantity  was  so  small  that  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  increase  the  stock  by  the  “sprout¬ 
ing”  method  under  glass.  This  was  done 
with  fine  success.  But  this  “seed”  so 
rotted  before  spring  that  the  variety  was 
lost.  We  would  caution  our  readers  not 
to  buy  the  Carman  No.  1  without  being 
positive  that  the  “  seed  ”  was  field  grown 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  plums  of  our  Abundance  tree  were 
fully  ripe  and  gathered  August  8  The 
color  is  about  half  and  half  of  a  dull 
yellow  and  a  brilliant  crimson.  The 
size  averages,  in  circumference,  either 
way,  six  inches.  In  quality,  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  juicy ;  flesh  yellow  and  rather 
coarse ;  flavor  mild,  rather  sweet,  with 
a  peculiarly  agreeable  aroma  quite  its 
own.  One  friend  likened  it  to  that  of  a 
first-rate  muskmelon.  The  skin  is  firm 
and  rather  hard,  so  that  it  readily  sepa 
rates  from  the  flesh  as  one  eats  it.  The 
pit  is  small,  three-fourths  inch  long,  and 
clings  but  feebly  to  the  flesh. 

Word  tor  Word. 

- The  Grape  Culturist  (published  in 

1868)  :  “  Thousands  of  vines  are  annually 
produced  from  green  cuttings,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  country  would 
not  be  better  off,  on  the  whole,  without 
such  vines  than  with  them.  .  .  .  The 

great  majority  of  grape  vines  produced 
in  this  way  are  worthless.  The  facility 
with  which  vines  may  be  multiplied  .n 
this  way  is  a  great  inducement  to  those 
who  are  disseminating  the  new  and  rare 
varieties,  to  use  it.” 

“  The  practice  of  girdling  the  grape 
vine  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
fruit  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented 
about  1745,  by  Col.  Buchatt,  of  Metz, 
France.  For  this  he  was  awarded  a  pre¬ 
mium  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
France.  It  was  claimed  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  would  be  of  great  value  in  hasten¬ 
ing  the  maturity  of  the  grape,  as  well  as 
improving  the  quality ;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  either  of  these  results  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  practice.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “  He  that  seeks  to 

embitter  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  commits  an 
unpardonable  sin.” 

“  The  hotter  Europe  becomes  for 
anarchists,  the  more  of  them  we  will 
have  here.  They  ought  to  be  kept  out, 
or  if  in,  they  should  be  fired  out.  ” 

“  Let  no  man  or  woman  think  to  quit 
work  because  he  or  she  is  getting  old. 
Rust  is  worse  than  wear,  ten  times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  If  the  Sugar 
Trust  is  to  rule  this  country,  the  people 
must  abdicate.” 

“In  the  long  history  of  vile  govern¬ 
ments  and  vile  public  men,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  worse  in  its  essential  nature  than 
this  story  of  the  domination  of  the  Sugar 
Trust.” 
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INFANTS _ 

'  TRADE  IT MARK. 


FOOD 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mothers  MUk. 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Dear  Sirs;— I  tried  a  great  many  foods, 
without  success.  My  baby  was  a  poor  little 
thing  until  I  used  Mellin’sFood;  she  Is  strong,  ' 
healthy  and  fat  now.  A.  M  Booth. 

Chicago,  III. 
Gentlemen:— I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  sending  the  Melllif’s  Food ;  the  baby  i 
Is  doing  very  well  and  does  not  cry  half  as 
much  as  she  did  before  I  used  Mellln’s  Food. 

John  Guth. 

SEND  for  our  book«  *‘The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,'’  mailed 

Free  to  any  address.  m 

Doliber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass,  s 
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Quinnipiac  Manures 

]^KE  MORE  ■XTCT'TT'm  JX  AT  LESS  COST 

than  any  other  fertilizers.  Warranted  pure.  Will  drill  perfectly.  Manufactured  by 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  No.  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Oftloe:  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

BEST  varieties  (old  and  new)  free  on  application.  “The  most  complete  Nurseries  on  the  American 
continent,”  54th  Year.  ClllifAMPCD  0  DlllllV  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

_ ELLlfftmiCtt  QL  DllnitT  KOt  HESTER.  N  Y. 


We  GrowTT/rM&o?  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  a.s  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  chofcest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

No  finer  assortment  of  Largo  or  Small  Fruits,  Shnibs  or 
Roses  in  America.  With  more  .acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
_  any  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  insp.-ct  our 
stock.  FALL  FItICK  LI.ST  AMI  HULK  CATALOIiUK  FKICF. 

4 1st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2.  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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CLOVER! 

I  GENUINE,  HARDY,  HOME-GROWN  SEED.| 

E  -Tills  new  annual  clover  is  tlie  most  valuable  crop  In  exlstence.'^l^  H 

E  A  wonderful  Forage  plant,  heading  the  list  forGreen  manuring  and  soiling,  equally  valuable  for  Hay,  3 
E  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  acclimated  seed  succeeds  every  where,  and  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  Can  he  sown  3 
E  In  Orchards,  Berry  patches,  fields  of  growing  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Calibage,  Melons,  or  any  cultivated  ^ 
E  crop  or  in  open  ground  after  some  other  crop.  Sow  In  August  or  September  10  to  15  lbs.  to  the  acre.  3 
E  descriptive  circular  free.  Prices— choice,  recleaned,  new  crop,  8th  generation  Crimson  Clover  seetl,  3 
3  1  III.  by  iiiail,  postpaid,  30c.  Dushcl  (00  lbs.)  by  freight  or  express,  $  4. .50  3 

E  dibs.  “  “  81.00  Bag  of2>^  Itiisb.,  “  “  “  10.00  E 

E  10  “  by  c.vpress,  -  J  ..50  Special  prices  by  letter  on  larger  quantity.  3 

=  Our  PALL  CATALOCJUE  of  Winter  Wheat,  Dutch  liulb.s  and  Seeds  SENT  FREE.  ~ 

ijOHNSON  A  STOKES,  Seedsmen,  I 

Muuuiunjiiuiuiiiiiiniiiiijiiiuuiiiuuiiiiuiuiiiiijuminjaiuiiuuiiiiuiuiiuuiuujmmiiiimiuiuiiiuummuniiiumjiuie 


A  Full  Crop  of  Strawberries 


NEXT  SEASON, 

FROM  OUB 

Pot-Qrown  Plants. 

2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants 
Plants  and  vines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  variety.  All  grown  under 
my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list, 
now  ready,  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Pot-Crown  Strawberry  Plants. 

strong  CELERY  PLANTS 

for  August  planting;  all  leading  kinds,  at  low  prices. 
Midsummer  list  of  description  and  prices  free. 

HENRY  A.  DRBER. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


—Potted  plants  now 
ready  to  be  lent 
out.  Fruit,  shade 
and  ornamental 
trees.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


(  STANDARD  PEARS, 
]  JAPAN  PLUMS 
(  PEACH  TREES 


in  large  or  small  quantity,  send  for  our  list.  We  have 
extra  tine  blocks  of  these  kinds,  and  offer  low  prices. 


WHITING  NURSERY  GO. 


Koxbury,  Mags. 

I  Nurseries  at  (ieneva.N.  Y 


Rudy  Seed  Wheat. 

A  very  hardy  and  productive  variety.  500  bushels 
for  sale,  at  SI  per  bushel,  at  Stafford. 

ISRAEL  M.  PECK,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 


RUDY 


WHEAT  the  rage.  Hardy,  prollflc;  11.00  per 
bushel.  Pure  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 
J.  R.  MCNARY,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Jones’  Winter  Fife,  $1.00  per  bushel;  20  bushels, 
)I8.00.  Address  L.  H.  SMALL,  Mont  Alto,  B'ranklln 
County,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

85  cents  per  bushel.  Finest  varieties.  GREAT 
YIELDS.  Send  for  free  Book.  Also  Bulbs,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.  H.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  Ohio. 


FOR  SAJ-E. 


Jones’ winter  Fife  Wheat,  11  per  bush.;  In  lots  of 
10  bushels  or  more  at  90  cents,  sacks  free. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  Calf,  and  Cheshire  Sow  Pig  at 
farmers’  prices.  BEN.  M.  WAGER,  Catharine,  N.Y. 


r  1  n  |l  r  n  n  make  money  selling  onr  Seed  Po- 
r  A  K  III  r  H  N  tatoes,  .hole  or  part  time. 

I  H II  III  L  II U  Herrick  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SEED  WANTEDfSf 

Every  Quality.  Will  pay  full  value. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Go.,  specialists  m 

Seed  Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Beat  crop  for  Ilay,  Pasture.  Silage  and  Green  Ma¬ 
nuring.  The  cheapest  and  most  valuable  crop  for 
soiling.  We  offer  at  a  low  price  fresh  Delaware- 
grown  seed,  carefully  cleaned  and  cured.  Circular, 
giving  price  cf  seed  and  lully  describing  the  baoUs, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover,  also  other 
(ilover  and  Grass  Seeds  for  Kail  Planting,  leading 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat, 
etc  ,  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEK  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover. 

If  you  want  very  early  pasture,  or  very  early  hay, 
and  to  see  one  of  the  prettiest  crops  growing  In  the 
spring,  BOW  CRIMSON  CLOVER.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
BOW  It.  New  crop  Seed  for  sale  by 

8TBYKNSON&  SLAUGHTER,  Dover,  Del. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CRIMSON  GLOVER. 

Choice  new  crop  seed,  $4.00  per  bushel,  sacks  In¬ 
cluded,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond;  or,  In  quantity,  will 
quote  special  low  prices  delivered  at  your  depot. 
Write  us.  T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

8  A  10  South  I4th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1891  now  ready.  Pure;  hardy;  thoroughly 
accUmated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  $4  00  per  bushel, 
sacks  Included.  Sample  and  circular  furnished. 
A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


PDIMQny  PI  nVCD  $4.50  per  bushel,  new  crop, 
UniindUH  ULUiLn  extra  recleaned.  Tne 
most  valuable  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture  or  Green  Ma 
nurlng.  Descriptive  circular  free.  New  Kye,  9Uc. 
per  bushel.  H.  G.  FAUST  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
t>4  &  68  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woodlawn  Seed  Farms,  1,!KX)  acres. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

PURE  JERSEY  RED  PICS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

The  R  N.-Y.  has  described  my  farm  and  methods. 
For  clean,  American-grown  Seed,  address 

K.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover. 

We  are  headquarters  for  recleaned,  home-grown 
seed,  10  cents  per  pound,  $4.50  per  bushel,  $7.50  per 
100  pounds;  10  to  15  pounds  sown  to  an  acre.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  HENRY  A.  DREBR, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PDlMCnil  PI  nUCD  bushels  for 
UnllfloUR  ULUVCIli  sale,  seed  guar¬ 
anteed  pure.  Price,  $4.00  per  bushel,  sacked. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 

THE  CITIZENS  LAND,  BUILDING,  LOAN 
m  DEVELOPMENT  GO., 

CLAREMONT,  VA.,  has  Improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  farms  to  sell ;  also  town  lots  acd  beautiful 
villa  sites,  in  the  growing  town  of  Clareuiont,  on 
James  River,  all  on  easy  terms.  The  largest  real 
estate  Urm  In  the  South.  Send  lor  circular.  Address 
WM.  L>1LL.AKL>,  Sec’y,  CLAREMONT,  VA. 
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Tllli  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  25 


THK 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Oor.  Ohanibert  and  Pearl  St$.,  Hew  York. 

A  Natismal  Weakly  Joarnal  for  Country  and  Subnrbnn  Homoa. 
HLBBKT  B.  CABMAN,  Bdltor-in-Chlef. 

HHKBEBT  W.  OOLLINGWOOD,  Managing  Editor 

[  JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 

S' 

OopvrighUd  1894. 


Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-TOBKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1894. 


Is  Crimson  clover,  sown  in  the  spring,  a  profitable 
crop  ;  profitable  for  any  purpose  whatever  ?  The  R, 
N,-Y.  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  so 
found  it.  ^ 

We  will  drop  into  politics  long  enough  to  say  that 
the  dairyman  who  would  vote  for  a  friend  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  just  because  he  stands  right  on  the  tariff,  is 
his  own  enemy.  ^ 

The  first  answers  to  that  question  about  the  effect 
of  a  pile  of  brush  or  shock  of  corn  on  the  soil,  are 
recorded  on  page  546.  This  is  an  interesting  subject, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others. 

What  a  commotion  there  is  inside  a  loaf  of  bread 
when  the  “  leaven  ’’  begins  to  work  !  It  necessitates  a 
big  struggle  to  do  the  work  required  to  make  bread  out 
of  the  dough.  Be  patient,  therefore,  when  you  see  the 
“  leaven  of  a  new  idea  ”  at  work  in  a  man  or  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  It  will  not  stop  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition. 
Somebody  will  be  made  better  by  it. 

« 

At  the  outing  of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  special  observation 
was  made  of  the  raising  of  the  American  fiag.  That’s 
right.  We  can’t  possibly  make  too  much  of  our  hon¬ 
oring  the  old  stars  and  stripes.  Let  the  farms  of  this 
country  cultivate  patriotism  if  no  other  class  does. 
We  shall  have  need  of  it  all  before  long. 

« 

In  our  account  last  week  of  A  New  Jersey  Farm, 
the  highest  price  received  for  eggs  should  have  been 
45  cents  per  dozen,  instead  of  35.  We  believe  in  giving 
the  hens  full  credit.  The  farm  hen  has  been  down¬ 
trodden  too  long,  but  she  has  kept  quietly  at  work — ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  that  she  cackles  when  she  lays  her  egg. 
Her  performance  speaks  for  itself,  and  she  has  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  fact  that  she  is 
the  most  profitable  stock  on  the  American  farm  to-day. 
* 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  Whittier’s  poems 
within  reach,  we  hope  next  Sunday  afternoon  you 
will  sit  down  and  read  “The  Old  Burying  Ground.” 
Then  go  and  look  at  the  cemetery  in  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  way  some  of  our  rural  cemeteries  are 
neglected,  is  something  shameful.  Is  it  right  to  make 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead  so  hideous  and  unsightly 
— a  range  for  cows  and  sheep,  or  a  breeding  place  for 
weeds  ?  The  love  we  yet  hold  for  our  dead  friends 
should  prompt  us  to  make  their  last  resting  place  neat 
and  attractive.  ^ 

Times  are  hard.  Perhaps  you  can  ease  them  up  a 
little  by  a  more  careful  use  of  the  so-called  waste 
products  of  the  farm.  In  a  short  drive  across  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio  the  other  day,  we  counted  no  less  than 
half  a  dozen  last  year’s  straw  stacks.  Now  we  happen 
to  know  that  this  straw  could  all  have  been  baled  and 
sold  in  the  near  towns  for  from  §6  to  87  per  ton.  The 
cash  outlay  for  baling  need  not  have  exceeded  $1,50 
per  ton — quite  a  handsome  addition  to  the  profits  of 
wheat  growing  these  times.  We  had  a  conversation 
with  a  man  in  this  same  locality  who  says  that  his 
wheat  straw,  baled,  will  bring  one-half  as  much  this 
year  as  the  grain.  He  sells  it  in  a  small  town,  from 
the  wagon,  without  the  assistance  of  middlemen. 
Look  up  the  teamsters,  liverymen,  etc,,  in  your  nearest 
village.  But  what  about  impoverishing  the  farm  by 
selling  off  this  roughage  ?  The  impoverishment  will 
come,  not  in  selling  the  straw  for  considerably  more 
than  it  is  worth  for  manure,  but  in  failing  to  invest  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  in  more  available  forms  of 
plant  food.  Prof.  iStorer  says  (Agriculture,  Vol.  I., 
page  460):  “Generally  speaking,  wherever  there  is  a 
market  within  reach,  straw  would  much  better  be  sold 
as  such,  and  the  price  of  it  expended,  if  need  be,  in 
buying  some  other  form  of  manure.”  Of  course  most 
farmers  have  a  profitable  use  for  some  straw  for  bed¬ 


ding  and  feeding  stock.  Use  what  you  can  wisely, 
but  do  not  let  it  rot  down  in  the  stack. 

• 

One  of  the  most  costly  products  a  dairyman  can  feed, 
is  No.  1  Timothy  hay.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  sell  such 
hay  and  huy  grain  with  the  money,  though  such  a 
plan  would  be  considered  worse  than  heresy  by  many 
farmers.  We  use  hay  to  supply  “roughage.”  No  one 
who  has'ever  studied  the  matter,  believes  that  Timothy 
is  a  cheap  source  of  protein.  The  “roughage”  can  be 
supplied  very  much  cheaper  in  the  form  of  ensilage, 
corn  stalks,  oats  and  peas,  and  clover  hay,  while  with 
the  latter  a  large  quantity  of  actual  nutriment  is  also 
obtained.  It  is  little  short  of  folly  in  these  times  for 
a  dairy  farmer  to  do  anything  with  his  first-class  hay 
but  sell  it.  ^ 

We  have  had  all  the  evidence  we  need  to  prove  that 
a  road  machine  is  a  great  civilizer  in  any  township 
where  it  is  properly  used.  It  is  as  much  ahead  of  the 
old  plow  and  scraper  as  a  modern,  light-running  cul¬ 
tivator  is  ahead  of  the  old-fashioned  plow  with  which 
the  corn  and  potatoes  were  formerly  butchered.  Still, 
the  road  machine  will  not  run  itself.  It  will  not,  of 
itself,  scrape  hard  on  the  humps  and  drop  earth  in  the 
holes.  That  work  is  left  to  the  man  who  runs  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  for  his  guidance  we  have  secured  a  set  of 
rules  from  experienced  road-makers — men  who  know 
how  to  mend  a  country  road.  Study  their  directions 
— ye  roadmakers  I  ^ 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  there  are 
no  really  curculio-proof  varieties  of  plums.  Some  of 
the  American  species  or  varieties,  resist  the  curculio 
more  than  others.  It  would  seem  that  all  of  the  young 
fruits  are  punctured,  but  the  larvae  which  hatch 
out  from  the  eggs  do  not  penetrate  the  fiesh  of  some 
kinds  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  fruit.  The  Abundance 
seems  to  be  of  this  class.  Nearly  every  young  plum 
shows  the  crescent  wound,  yet  a  full  crop  matures.  As 
for  the  Domestica  varieties,  we  must  do  one  of  two 
things,  namely,  jar  the  trees,  or  plant  them  in  hen- 
yards.  But  the  latter  way  is  serviceable  only  to  secure 
a  home  supply,  and  for  this  purpose  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  enough  of  its  effectiveness.  We  have  now 
told  our  readers  all  we  know  of  the  Abundance  (Sweet 
Botan)  plum.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  trial  where 
Japan  plums  are  likely  to  thrive.  There  are  four 
other  Japan  varieties  that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
worthy  of  trial,  though  they  have  not  fruited  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  They  are  Satsuma  Blood,  Ogon,  Bur¬ 
bank,  and  Willard.  The  last  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 
plum  in  cultivation.  ^ 

The  fact  that  Congress  finally  passed  a  tariff  bill,  is 
overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  the  Sugar  Trust  prac¬ 
tically  made  that  bill,  and  decided  what  its  own  earn¬ 
ings  are  to  be.  Mr.  Wilson  well  said  that  the  Trust 
held  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  throat.  The 
situation  must  be  clear  to  all  fair-minded  men.  It  is 
reported  on  good  authority  that  the  Sugar  Trust  will 
make  a  profit  of  $40,000,000  by  importing  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  raw  sugar  in  advance  of  the  bill  becoming  a 
law.  The  work  of  the  Trust  has  been  so  open  in  its 
bribery  and  political  deviltry,  that  the  question  of 
tariff  or  protection  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
future  dealings  with  sugar.  The  question  now  is, 
Shall  American  legislation  become  a  world- wide  scan¬ 
dal,  and  shall  we  publish  abroad  the  cynical  truth 
that  members  of  Congress  are  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  sheep  ?  We  would  not  support  any  man  of  any 
party  who  will  not  vote  to  remove  all  duties  on  sugar. 
There  is  no  “  politics  ”  about  that.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  national  preservation.  The  people  of  this 
country  must  take  away  the  special  privileges  enjoyed 
and  abused  by  that  Trust,  or  they  will  prove  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  self-government. 

We  have  stated  that  the  last  New  York  Legislature 
appropriated  $8,000  to  be  spent  in  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  work  on  Long  Island.  This  work  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Geneva  Station.  At  the  same  time,  an¬ 
other  fund  of  $8,000  was  appropriated  for  use  in  the 
Fifth  Judicial  Department  of  New  York  State.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  law  this  money  is  to  be  expended  as  follows:  “In 
conducting  investigations  and  experiments  in  horti¬ 
culture  ;  in  discovering  and  remedying  the  diseases  of 
plants,  vines  and  fruit  trees  ;  in  ascertaining  the  best 
means  of  fertilizing  vineyard,  fruit  and  garden  planta¬ 
tions,  and  of  making  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens 
prolific,”  and  in  spreading  the  knowledge  gained  by 
means  of  bulletins,  lectures,  etc.  Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  will  have  charge  of  this  work.  That  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  will  be  pushed  hard.  We  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  our  political  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  “  general  supervision  and  direction.”  The 
Chautauqua  Horticultural  Society  is  responsible  for 
this  excellent  movement.  But  for  that  enterprising 
organization,  no  extra  money  would  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  experiment  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most 


energetic  societies  in  the  land.  If  we  only  had  more 
such,  the  country  would  be  better  off. 

« 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  spoke  of  the  strange  tendency 
of  foreign  dairy  inventors  to  produce  small  implements 
for  handling  little  messes  of  milk  or  cream.’  The 
“Humming  Bird”  separator  was  a  case  in  point,  and 
now  we  have  the  “Baby”  churn  shown  on  page  534. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  is  a  very  simple  device — simply 
a  peculiarly  shaped  can  which  may  be  hung  up  by 
chains  and  swung  to  and  fro.  The  cream  is  placed  in¬ 
side  and  the  swinging  to  and  fro  is  supposed  to  churn 
it  on  the  same  principle  employed  in  our  modern 
swing  churns.  This  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
South  American’s  plan  of  hanging  up  the  cream  in  a 
raw  hide  and  beating  it  with  a  stick;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  new  device  is  said  to  be  quite  popular. 

it  • 

“  Use  bone  and  potash  in  early  spring,”  says  a  New 
Jersey  strawberry  grower.  “Use  bone  and  potash  in 
the  fall,”  says  a  Delaware  man.  Mr.  Johnson,  our 
One-horse  Jersey  Farmer,  applies  fertilizer  in  mid¬ 
summer,  while  an  experienced  New  York  fruit  grower 
applies  part  in  fall  and  part  in  spring.  Eich  of  these 
four  men  gives  a  different  answer  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  Each  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  an  authority.  Bat  if  these 
experienced  horticulturists  disagree  so  radically,  how 
is  the  young  and  inexperienced  fruit  grower  to  know 
which  is  the  best  method  to  follow  ?  Isn’t  he  likely 
to  be  left  all  at  sea  by  such  answers  ?  We  think  not. 
The  reasons  for  the  different  practices  are  given.  Let 
each  reader  study  these  and  use  his  own  common  sense 
in  applying  the  answers  to  the  solution  of  his  own 
problem.  He  must  tike  into  account  his  conditions, 
the  soil,  etc.  The  season,  too,  may  make  some  differ¬ 
ence,  and  this  is  the  uncertain  element  in  the  matter. 
On  our  own  soil  we  believe  it  best  to  apply  both  pot¬ 
ash  and  bone  very  early  in  the  spring.  We  would  use  only 
the  finest  and  highest  quality  of  bone,  and  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  some  of  the  nitrogen  would 
be  lost  through  the  winter  if  applied  in  the  fall. 

« 

BREVITIES. 

The  selflBh  man  bath  stocks  and  land. 

Full  rich  Is  he  In  KOOd,  bright  gold. 

For  he  has  never  turned  a  band 
To  shield  a  brother  from  the  cold. 

But  every  act  and  every  thought 
Has  meant  self  's  comfort  and  self's  gain. 

Seldsh  ail  through  the  years  have  brought 
No  powdr  to  ease  another's  pain. 

The  seltlsh  man  Is  satlshed. 

'Tls  the  misfortune  of  his  kind 
To  be  so  swallowed  up  with  pride 
That  to  all  nobler  things  he's  blind. 

Oh,  selhsh  mani  The  time  Is  near 
When  all  your  wealth  will  pass  away, 

And  through  your  record  searching  clear 
Justice  at  last  will  and  its  way. 

Far  better,  then,  one  kindly  act. 

One  node  deed— than  all  your  gold. 

What  have  you  but  the  stinging  fact 
That  all  your  life's  best  fruit  is  sold  f 

How  do  you  salt  live  beef? 

The  head  must  heal  the  heel. 

Thk  Abundance  plum  tree  Is  loaded  for  bare. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  only  ugliness  in  sin. 

BiOHT  about  your  face  or  be  left  about  this  place. 

Black  male  your  beef  herd  with  a  Galloway  bull. 

How  soon  after  sowing  fall  grain  will  it  make  pasture? 

Look  out  for  the  traitor  who  hides  himself  Inside  of  yourself. 

THIS  country  never  was  better  worth  saving  than  It  Is  to-day. 

Why  do  you  consider  It  Important  to  have  a  bulge  on  a  barrel? 

A  POOR  job  for  the  tongue— making  words  out  of  an  empty  head. 

England's  annual  egg  and  poultry  bill  to  foreign  countries  Is 
120,000,0001 

Prop.  “Catapult”  Bailey  is  the  latest  substitute  for  the  well- 
known  “L.  H.” 

There's  a  good  chance  for  you  to  figure  out  a  plan  for  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farm— page  530 

You  may  train  tomatoes  to  a  stick,  but  don't  dream  that  you  can 
raise  a  prize  baby  that  way. 

ONE  patriotic  suggestion  for  helping  English  farmers  Is  to  make 
older  Instead  of  beer  the  national  beverage. 

Add  75  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  a  ton  of  cow  manure  and  yon 
will  have  about  the  composition  of  a  ton  of  seaweed. 

A  machine  of  any  kind  should  pay  for  Itself  In  profit  before  It  is  dis¬ 
carded  Otherwise,  It  would  be  cheaper  not  to  buy  It. 

A  FRIEND  In  western  New  York  says  he  has  a  farm  of  136  acres,  and 
that  It  would  be  a  blessing  if  some  one  would  come  and  steal  100  acres 
of  It.  But  who  ever  stole  an  unsalable  thing  ? 

No  less  than  46  electric  carriages  competed  at  a  recent  contest  In 
France.  It  was  generally  thought  that  electric  motors  on  single 
vehicles  would  not  succeed  except  where  the  wheels  run  on  a  fixed 
and  solid  track.  The  trouble  Is  In  steering. 

When  a  horse  bolts  his  food,  we  put  stones  in  his  feed  box  so  that 
he  cannot  eat  so  fdst.  Lots  of  human  beings  are  injured  by  drinking 
too  much  cold  water.  Some  scheme  like  the  stones  that  would  make 
them  sip  rather  than  swill,  would  be  a  blessing  to  them.  There  may 
be  danger  even  In  water! 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  the  average  condition  of 
the  potato  crop  on  August  1  was  the  lowest  ever  reported.  There  Is 
no  longer  any  hope  for  a  large  crop  of  potatoes.  Wlih  the  reduction 
In  the  duty.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  to  what  extent  Importation 
will  be  Increased.  The  English  crop  Is  also  low. 

IN  these  days  of  figures,  people  are  counting  everything.  At  the 
Utah  Station,  counts  were  made  to  show  the  number  of  plants  (of 
various  crops)  to  the  acre.  Here  Is  the  record:  Oats,  1.243  638;  barley, 
1,018,215;  winter  wheat,  1,530,045;  rye.  2,722,600:  clover.  176,418.  Ryeled 
In  numbers,  but  think  how  one  clover  plant  will  outwork  any  grain  ! 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  WE8TEEX  New  York  farmer  is  reported  to  have 
sowed  oats  with  his  Crimson  clover  late  in  summer, 
not  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,  but  from  the  frost. 
The  trying  time  with  clover  in  that  latitude,  is  not 
during  the  winter,  but  in  early  spring,  after  the  snow 
is  gone,  and  the  fields  are  exposed  unprotected  to 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  The  oats  sown  with 
the  clover,  made  quite  a  growth,  and  were,  of  course, 
killed  by  frost.  They  thus  formed  a  protecting  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  young  clover  plants,  which  came  through 
the  trying  spring  ordeal  in  safety.  We  would  like  to 
hear  more  about  this.  ^ 

One  result  of  the  high  price  of  corn  and  the  low 
price  of  wheat,  is  that  the  Whisky  Trust  is  using  the 
latter  in  the  manufacture  of  its  goods  instead  of  the 
former  as  heretofore.  Is  there  any  agricultural  pro¬ 
duct  that  will  escape  prostitution  to  base  uses  ?  It 
seems  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  constantly  being 
applied  to  turn  those  things  that  were  given  by 
an  all- wise  Creator  for  man’s  good,  into  sources  of 
misery  and  debasement.  The  distilling  of  wheat  is 
not  new,  and  last  fall  several  malthouses  in  western 
New  York  began  the  manufacture  of  malt  from  that 
grain  because  of  its  low  price  ;  but  the  price  usually 
ruling  for  wheat  has  made  its  use  for  those  purposes 
unprofitable.  If  it  be  thus  used  to  any  extent,  the 
general  effect  may  be  to  raise  the  price. 

* 

The  banks  and  trust  companies  that  are  loaning 
money  on  bond  and  mortgage  nowadays,  are  adopting 
the  practice  of  making  all  such  loans  for  one  year 
only.  As  a  rule  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  renew 
the  mortgage,  but  one  year  is  usually  the  limit  on  its 
face.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  times  are  so  shaky 
that  the  banks  want  their  securities  in  such  shape 
that  they  can  be  made  available  in  the  shortest  time 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Many  concerns  went  to  the 
wall  last  year  because  their  assets  were  in  such  shape 
that  they  could  not  be  readily  turned  into  cash  to 
meet  pressing  obligations.  In  times  like  these,  the 
man  with  cash  always  has  the  advantage  in  buying. 
It  is  not  safe  nowadays  for  the  average  man  to  assume 
any  considerable  debt  in  the  hope  of  paying  it  off 
easily  out  of  the  products  of  his  labor. 

IT 

Many  accidents  have  occurred,  and  several  lives  have 
been  lost  through  the  inefficiency  or  carelessness  of 
the  drivers  of  delivery  and  express  wagons  and  trucks 
in  this  city.  So  grossly  careless  are  many  of  these 
drivers,  that  the  subject  has  been  broached  by  some 
of  the  newspapers,  of  an  examination  of  all  drivers  of 
horses  as  to  their  proficiency  in  handling  the  reins. 
Wouldn’t  this  be  a  good  idea  for  farmers  to  apply  to 
the  men  they  purpose  hiring  ?  Many  hired  men — 
not  to  mention  the  farmers  themselves — don’t  know 
enough  properly  to  feed,  water,  care  for,  or  handle  a 
team.  Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  of  the 
animals  themselves,  but  for  the  financial  well-being 
of  the  owner,  should  this  be  corrected.  To  get  the 
most  and  the  best  service  from  any  machine,  the 
operator  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  care 
and  handling.  The  same  with  the  team.  Many  a 
strong,  high-strung  pair  of  horses  has  been  spoiled  for 
effective  work  by  some,  ignorant,  brutal  driver.  There 
are  $  at  stake  in  this  matter  ;  look  out  for  them  I 
* 

The  Alabama  Experiment  Station  has  undertaken  a 
useful  work  in  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
cotton  plant' — its  habits  of  growth,  manurial  needs, 
and  varieties.  This  is  a  much  needed  work,  particu¬ 
larly  the  selection  andoimprovement  of  varieties.  If 
cotton  growers  had  spent  as  much  time  and  pains  in 
impro'^ing  varieties,  as  our  potato  growers  have  spent 
in  similar  work,  the  cotton  crop  would  be  produced 
far  more  economically  than  it  is  to-day.  One  interest¬ 
ing  thing  made  evident  by  the  Alabama  experiments, 
is  that  improved  culture  and  skillful  manuring  not 
only  make  a  larger  and  more  thrifty  plant,  but 
strengthen  and  develop  the  fiber,  too.  The  best  fiber 
was  obtained  from  the  plants  that  were  kept  thriving 
and  growing  from  the  start,  with  no  interruption  in 
growth.  Tbis  rule  holds  true,  not  only  of  cotton,  but 
of  all  other  crops.  ^ 

Chop  prospects,  on  the  whole,  and  taking  the  country 
at  large,  are  not  encouraging.  Late  maturing  crops 
have  been  badly  damaged  by  drought  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  country.  In  some  States,  rains  during  the 
second  week  in  August  have  improved  the  situation 
somewhat,  but  in  other  parts,  crops  were  injured 
beyond  redemption.  Pastures  have  been  badly  dried 
up,  and  the  output  of  butter  and  cheese  has  diminished 
in  consequence.  The  greater  part  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  States  in  which  the  drought  had  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe,  have  had  more  or  less  copious 
rains,  and  corn  is  much  benefited  in  consequence. 
But  in  many  localities,  the  rain  was  accompanied  by 


heavy  winds  that  did  great  damage.  Potatoes,  in  the 
drought  stricken  regions,  were  too  far  gone  to  be 
much  helped,  Minnesota  has  been  favored  with  rain 
after  a  long  drought.  Kansas  corn  promises  to  be 
nearly  a  failure,  entirely  so  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 
Many  people  are  said  to  be  abandoning  their  farms  in 
western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  account  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  their  crops.  In  half  of  Iowa,  it  is  said  that  no 
amount  of  rain  can  help  the  corn  crop.  It  is  estimated 
that  40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  is  a  high  figure  for  this 
year,  Nebraska  is  even  worse  off.  Spring  grains,  as 
a  general  thing,  have  been  badly  hurt,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  spring  wheat  which  is  heavy  in  the  sections 
devoted  to  that  crop.  Wheat  seems  to  be  a  good  crop, 
but  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  is  so  much  of  an  advantage.  Canada  farmers  seem 
to  be  better  favored,  as  crops  there  are  generally  re¬ 
ported  good.  In  the  Eastern  States,  many  localities 
have  experienced  severe  drought,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  West. 

« 

The  Government  crop  report,  which  shows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  crops  on  August  1,  gives  the  decline  in  corn 
26  points  since  J uly  1,  the  condition  being  69.1  against 
95  at  the  latter  date.  Last  August,  the  condition  was 
reported  as  97.  Spring  wheat  is  67.1  against  68.4 
July-l.  No  figures  are  given  for  wheat,  but  a  good 
yield  of  excellent  quality  is  reported.  Barley  has  lost 
seven  points  in  a  month,  being  69  8.  Oats  are  76.5, 
slightly  lower  than  July  1.  The  acreage  of  buckwheat 
is  slightly  less  than  last  year,  and  the  condition  69.8. 
The  acreage  of  hay  is  reported  as  less  than  last  year. 
Apples  are  reported  at  44,  considerably  less  than  a 
half  crop,  while  peaches  have  only  22.3  points  to  their 
credit,  less  than  a  quarter  crop.  The  condition  of 
grapes  is  better  than  either  of  these  fruits,  but  lower 
than  for  several  years.  Potatoes  are  reported  at  74, 
and  tobacco  at  74  9,  The  South  seems  to  be  better 
favored  than  the  North.  Rice  has  91  to  its  credit, 
while  cotton  is  91.8,  an  increase  of  more  than  two 
points  during  the  month.  As  regards  profit,  cotton 
seems  to  be  about  as  much  of  a  bugbear  to  the  South¬ 
ern  farmer  as  wheat  is  to  his  Northern  neighbor,  so 
that  both  might  have  been  better  suited  if  some  other 
crops  had  been  the  ones  to  make  the  best  showing. 
On  the  whole,  the  situation  is  not  an  encouraging 
one,  but  it  might  be  much  worse. 

*r 

The  Chinese  have  ordered  from  an  American  house 
500,000  pounds  of  corned  beef  in  tins  for  army  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Japanese  have  contracted  for  1,000,000  bouil¬ 
lon  capsules  from  a  Jersey  City  company.  These  cap¬ 
sules  are  substitutes  for  solid  food.  Each  capsule 
contains  enough  nutriment  for  a  cup  of  bouillon  of  one 
pound  of  beef  in  strength.  They  are  very  light,  and 
can  be  packed  so  that  one  soldier  can  carry  rations  to 
last  him  for  six  months.  The  characteristics  of  the  two 
nations  are  well  illustrated  by  those  different  orders. 
The  Japanese  are  intelligent  and  quick  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  other  countries,  while  the  Chinese  stick  to 
the  old  ways  and  regard  with  suspicion  any  departure 
from  time  honored  customs.  In  the  contest  between 
the  two  nations,  the  sympathy  of  civilization  is  with 
Japan.  Science  is  a  powerful  ally,  whether  in  war  or 
in  everyday  farming,  and  the  up  to  date  farmer  has 
more  sympathy  from  the  civilized  world,  and  what  is 
better,  more  chances  for  success,  than  his  neighbor 
Slow-coach. 

tt 

The  “  oleo  ”  people  are  still  at  it.  Their  evident 
plan  is  to  confuse  the  people  with  a  long  string  of 
opinions  and  testimonials  from  scientific  men  to  show 
that  “  oleo  ”  is  a  healthful  food.  By  printing  such  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  prominent  city  papers,  day  after  day,  they 
hope  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  stuff,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  they  propose  to  deceive  the  public 
by  selling  it  as  a  counterfeit  made  to  resemble  but¬ 
ter.  Just  now  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  to 
regulate  the  handling  of  “  oleo,”  and  its  friends  see 
that  they  must  make  votes  in  some  way  or  it  will  be 
carried.  They  want  votes  from  the  South,  and  hence 
are  printing  long  articles  in  the  daily  papers  to  show 
that  any  regulation  of  “  oleo  ”  is  sure  to  hurt  the  sale 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  since  that  material  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  "oleo.”  What  a  shame  it  would  be  to  hurt  the 
business  of  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust.  And  here  is  a  per¬ 
son,  supposed  to  be  in  his  right  mind,  printing  such 
stuff  as  this  in  a  city  paper  : 

Again,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  In  this  State  (New  York) 
could  afford  to,  and  would,  buy  a  certain  proportion  of  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  when  compounded  with  cheaper  and  equally  wholesome  animal 
and  vegetable  fats.  Free  trade  In  artlffclal  butter,  the  removal  of 
the  Government  tax,  equitable  and  uniform  State  laws,  would  soon 
Increase  the  consumption  of  the  article,  both  In  export  and  domestic 
trade,  to  such  an  extent  that  milk,  cream  and  batter  will  soon  be 
worth  far  more  for  manufacturing  or  compounding  Into  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes  than  for  the  ordinary  and  common  uses  to  which  farmers 
since  the  time  of  Adam  have  put  them. 

Of  all  the  foolish  things  ever  written  about  dairying, 
that  takes  the  palm.  Certainly  they  could  afford  to 
buy  milk  and  butter  if  they  got  the  genuine  article  ; 
but  when  they  are  asked  to  pay  butter  prices  for  a 
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compound  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  butter 
fat,  they  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  proceeding.  No  I 
no  I  The  Grout  bill  now  before  the  House,  will  settle 
this  "  oleo”  business  and  knock  the  counterfeit  out  of 
it.  Let  every  dairyman  write  to  his  Congressman  and 
speak  up  for  this  bill.  Do  it  now  I 

* 

Elkctbicians  predict  that  by  the  time  the  year  1900 
rolls  around,  steam  power  will  be  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
placed  by  electricity.  Since  man  has  conceived  the 
wonderful  scheme  of  utilizing  the  great  water  power 
of  Niagara  Falls  to  generate  electricity,  there  is  prom¬ 
ise  of  an  early  realization  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  dreams.  Labor  will  be  lightened  all  over  the 
world.  The  cheap  transmission  of  electrical  power 
will  make  its  use  more  general  than  that  of  gas  and 
steam.  The  cities  will  not  be  alone  in  this  benefit, 
for  this  magic  power  will  enter  the  farmers’  homes, 
and  so  easily  and  faithfully  perform  the  heaviest  work, 
that  country  life  will  be  as  it  should,  the  most  envied 
existence.  It  is  estimated  that  Niagara  Falls  alone 
could  do  the  work  of  every  steam  engine  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  have  considerable  energy  to  spare.  Think 
how  many  hundreds  of  years  this  force  has  remained 
idle  I  In  every  home,  and  on  every  farm,  there  is 
some  idle  force  waiting  to  be  discovered  and  utilized. 
Seek  it  out  I 

« 

There  is  a  great  rush  of  workmen  away  from  this 
country  just  now,  while  immigration  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  stopped.  Outgoing  steamers  are  crowded  with 
steerage  passengers.  The  explanation  given  is  that 
thousands  of  former  immigrants  have  lost  work  in 
these  dull  times,  and  are  now  going  back  to  Europe 
until  American  industries  revive.  They  can  live 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  they  can  here.  Most  of  them 
expect  to  come  back  as  soon  as  work  becomes  more 
plentiful  here.  Do  we  want  them  back  ?  Are  they 
needed  ?  To  the  latter  question  we  would  answer, 
“  no  ” — there  are  in  this  country  now  workmen  enough 
to  keep  American  industries  going.  It  is  well  enough 
to  say  that  America  welcomes  all  good  citizens  to  her 
shores.  That  talk  sounds  well,  but  is  it  sensible  in 
view  of  the  present  conditions  ?  We  think  not — now 
is  a  good  time  to  sift  out  the  workmen  who  come  here. 
Certainly,  from  the  standpoint  of  farmers,  there  are 
now  enough  hands  employed  in  growing  food.  These 
foreigners  who  work  in  towns,  add  little  to  the  demand 
for  farm  produce.  ^ 

The  tendency  at  our  agricultural  colleges  is  to  make 
these  institutions  coeducational  in  character.  At 
many  of  them,  girls  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with 
the  boys,  while  at  others,  almost  every  class  contains 
several  special  girl  students.  These  girls  usually  take 
the  regular  college  course — listening  to  lectures  in  the 
same  class  room  with  the  boys  ;  but  it  seems  evident 
that  if  there  are  to  be  any  great  numbers  of  these  girl 
students,  some  special  course  of  instruction  should  be 
provided  for  them.  Some  of  the  colleges,  Kansas, 
Connecticut  and  others,  have  met  this  want  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  course  of  Domestic  Economy.  In  this  course, 
the  girls  are  taught  the  scientific  principles  which 
underlie  good  housekeeping.  We  believe  that  this  is 
an  excellent  plan.  Surely  good  housekeeping  is  as 
important  to  the  human  race  as  scientific  barnkeep¬ 
ing.  We  have  plenty  of  advice  concerning  the  latter, 
but  the  housewife  has  not  had  the  opportunities  of  the 
barnhusband.  The  subject  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  we  purpose  telling  our  readers  just  what 
"Domestic  Science,”  as  taught  at  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  is,  and  what  is  to  be  gained  by  teaching  it. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Vios  at  panic  prices,  Is  the  way  Mr.  Howard  Johnson,  of  West 
Grove,  Pa  ,  states  his  prices  for  Chester  White  plKS.  He  has  200  head. 

Farmebs  who  have  used  the  “Mixed  Grass"  seeds  of  the  Farmer 
Seed  Co.,  formerly  of  Chicago.  Ill.,  but  now  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  where 
their  large  seed  farm  is  located,  report  very  flattering  results.  Cir¬ 
culars  and  other  particulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Baling  presses  are  now  In  season.  Not  only  hay,  but  straw,  Is 
better  handled  when  baled,  and  many  village  people  who  use  small 
quantities,  prefer  to  buy  this  way  to  save  storage  room.  The  South- 
wick  Baling  press  is  claimed  to  be  light  running  and  efficient.  The 
Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill.,  will  tell  you  all  about  It. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  paint  the  buildings,  fences,  farm  wagons  and 
other  farm  Implements.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  so,  and  the 
cost  may  be  very  light  now  that  paints  ready  mixed  may  be  purchased 
at  trifling  cost,  and  any  one  can  apply  them.  Mr.  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  146 
Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  furnishes  these  ready  mixed  paints 
direct  to  farmers  at  factory  prices. 

ATTBNTiON  Is  Called  to  the  advertisement  of  Leonard  D.  Harrison, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Burr  stone  grind¬ 
ing  mills.  Mr.  Harrison’s  father,  the  founder  of  this  business, 
obtained  his  first  patent  on  grinding  mills  In  1854,  and  to-day  they  ar® 
In  operation  In  every  part  of  the  Civilized  globe.  What  every  farmer 
and  planter  needs  Is  a  good,  cheap,  reliable  mill,  and  such  Is  the  Har¬ 
rison  mill. 

A  CABUIAQB  dash  lamp  that  throws  light  200  feet  ahead  would  be  a 
desirable  attachment  to  every  carriage  or  light  wagon  on  the  farm, 
because,  sooner  or  later,  every  one  Is  caught  out  In  the  dark.  The 
Steam  Gauge  &  Lantern  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  25  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 
Ill,,  make  such  a  lantern.  They  also  make  other  lanterns  of  every 
description  and  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  If  you  ask  them  to  do  so. 
Anything  they  send  out  will  be  all  right. 


We  have  been  advocating  that  men  should  try  their 
hands  in  the  domestic  field,  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  invaded  (?)  the  domestic 
realm.  The  Chief  Cook  cordially  extends  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  any  masculine  mind  to  offer  suggestions  on 
household  matters.  Especially  do  we  desire  to  hear 
from  those  who  can  give  a  practical  experience  in 
some  line,  whether  he  be  a  hero  of  the  tubs,  or  the 

planner  of  a  pie.  «  ,  , 

«  €  « 

□  A  UNIQUE  feature  of  woman  in  politics  was  illus¬ 
trated  recently  in  a  Western  State.  The  enterprising 
lady  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  The  other  two  candidates  were 
gentlemen,  and  her  chance  for  success,  seemingly,  was 
small.  She  disposed  of  one  of  the  candidates,  as  the 
paper  states  “  by  making  herself  solid  ”  with  the 
Young  Men’s  League  of  the  party,  although  we  are 
not  to  understand  from  the  phrase,  that  she  employed 
the  methods  of  the  ordinary  politician.  She  then  de¬ 
manded  of  the  other  candidate  that  he  surrender.  He 
agreed  on  condition  that,  if  elected,  she  would  appoint 
him  her  deputy,  and  marry  him.  The  arrangement 
was  concluded  on  those  terms,  and  the  gentleman 
agreed  to  stump  the  State  for  her.  As  he  is  a  power¬ 
ful  speaker,  the  lady’s  chances  seem  bright.  Surely 
the  opponents  of  woman’s  suffrage  will  admire  such 
thoroughly  feminine  tactics.  How  much  better  for 
the  community,  to  have  political  differences  pleasantly 
settled  by  a  wedding,  rather  than  a  libel  suit,  as  so 
frequently  happens  when  the  contestants  are  men. 

?  §  § 

Housekeeping  may  be  a  delightful  pursuit,  when  it 
is  engaged  in  as  a  sort  of  pastime.  To  many,  it  is  a 
drudgery.  What  are  the  conditions  which  transform 
a  pleasant  occupation  into  drudgery  ?  Worry  and 
overwork  are  the  principal  causes.  We  think  our 
lives  are  narrow,  and  we  fret  at  our  lot.  None  of  us 
needs  to  live  in  a  house  without  windows.  When  our 
work  confines  us  within  four  walls,  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  not  look  outside  at  the  green  fields,  and  blue 
skies.  The  narrowness  is  in  our  own  souls,  when  we 
look  at  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  think  that  our  life 
does  not  extend  beyond  that.  Overwork  is  a  sin 
against  one’s  own  body  and  soul.  There  are  people 
enough  in  the  world  to  do  all  the  work,  and  yet  leave 
time  enough  that  each  one  may  have  leisure.  But 
many  art  idle  and  others  overworked.  Stop  doing 
more  than  your  share  of  work  and  take  your  share  of 
rest,  and  the  idle  ones  and  the  surplus  work  will  com¬ 
bine  sooner  or  later  ;  never  mind  when,  so  long  as  you 
are  doing  your  duty  and  not  preventing  others  from 
doing  theirs.  _ 


GRANDMA  PEARSON'S  WAY  OF  WASHING. 

GOOD  deal  has  been  said  in  The  Rurau  lately, 
about  the  best  way  of  doing  the  family  wash¬ 
ing  ;  but  none  of  them  has  hit  upon  my  way  yet,” 
said  Grandma  Pearson,  as  she  pressed  between  her 
thumb  and  finger  the  worn  place  in  the  stocking  she 
had  been  darning.  “  You  know,”  she  continued,  “that 
the  old  song  says,  ‘  The  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen 
our  day,  is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my 
dear.’  That  is  all  very  well,  but  it  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  few  hours  stolen  from  the  morning 
are  a  wonderful  help  on  wash  day.  As  has  been  stated 
by  others,  wash  day  is  a  terror,  because  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  done  at  once,  especially  if  there  are 
small  children  in  the  family,  who  must  be  attended  to 
at  the  proper  time,  and  there  is  no  one  but  mother  to 
do  everything.  It  is  no  wonder  she  becomes  nervous, 
irritable,  and  grows  to  dread  washing  until  it  becomes 
a  mental  as  well  as  physical  strain  upon  her.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  because  I  have  passed  through  it,” 
said  Grandma  Pearson,  with  a  sort  of  far-away  look  as 
if  she  were  again  enacting  the  busy  days  of  earlier 
years.  “  No,  I  do  not  count  myself  a  specially  strong 
person,  and  yet  1  managed  to  do  the  family  washing 
with  only  an  occasional  exception,  when  it  was  done 
by  a  washerwoman.  And  so  I  say  that  doing  the  wash¬ 
ing  need  not  break  down  the  health,  if  it  is  well  man¬ 
aged,  even  if  one  has  no  washing  machine,  and  there 
is  no  man  available  to  do  all  the  tub  lifting,  emptying 
water,  etc.  The  old  adage  which  says,  ‘  Wherever 
there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way,’  has  been  modernized  to 
‘  Wherever  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  woman.'  Now,  if  a 
wom'in  wishes  to  manage  her  washing,  and  be  master 
of  the  situation,  the  first  thing  she  must  do  is  to  have 
will  enough,  that  is,  be  woman  enough,  to  have  things 
conveniently  arranged  for  work.  She  need  not  run 
wild  about  all  the  modern  improvements  she  would 
have,  and  dream  in  a  Utopian  way  of  how  she  would 
do,  if  she  could  control  circumstances.  But,  accepting 
the  limitations  of  her  surroundings,  she  can  set  about 


removing  the  most  grievous  hindrances,  and  work 
towards  a  higher  standard  of  doing  even  the  every-day 
work. 

“The  first  essential,  according  to  my  mind,  is  a  good 
large  cistern ;  the  cistern  pump  must  be  in  the 
kitchen,  and  there  must  be  a  sink  with  a  drain  pipe  to 
carry  away  the  waste  water.  This  obviates  any  carry¬ 
ing  of  water.  It  is  like  living  100  years  behind  the 
times,  to  put  up  with  the  old  way  of  running  out-of- 
doors  for  every  bucket  of  rain  water.  Things  are  not 
done  in  this  old-fashioned  way  in  the  field  nowadays. 
You  never  see  a  man  with  a  sickle — nor  the  old  horse¬ 
power  thrashing  machine ;  men  find  that  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  have  machinery  than  muscle  to  do  their 
work.  Why  not  in  the  house,  as  well  ?  Women 
should  study  the  subject  of  plumbing  and  understand 
just  what  ought  to  be  done,  then  have  it  done.  Thej 
can  well  afford  to  do  without  a  new  bonnet  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  and  make  the  old  dress  do  double, 
treble  duty.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  save  and  save  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  on  their  own  account.  I  say  to  every  woman,  do 
not  pride  yourself  upon  what  you  have  been  able  to 
save  by  denying  yourself  this  or  that  pleasure  ;  but, 
take  pleasure  in  what  you  have  accomplished  by  self- 
denial  and  good  management.  Rejoice  in  the  progress 
made,  so  that  life  means  more  than  being  alive,  and 
able  to  drudge. 

“  No,  there  wasn’t  any  cistern  here  when  we  first 
bought  the  place,  but  I  soon  had  things  as  I  wanted 
them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  could  do  my  work,  and 
washing,  and  everything  that  was  done.  When  the 
children  were  little,  I  got  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  had  the  bulk  of  the  washing  done  be¬ 
fore  breakfast.  It  is  surprising  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  do  the  washing  when  there  are  no  distracting  out¬ 
side  infiuences.  I  made  the  fire  and  general  prepara¬ 
tions  for  washing,  and  while  the  water  was  heating, 

I  toasted  myself  a  slice  of  bread,  boiled  or  poached  an 
egg,  and  made  a  cup  of  ‘  French  ’  coffee.  This  I  en¬ 
joyed,  even  if  I  had  to  eat  it  alone,  and  it  took  only 
a  few  minutes  to  prepare  it. 

“  Of  course  I  began  in  the  old  way — wash  through 
two  suds,  then  boil,  etc. — but  I  soon,  very  soon,  found 
that  I  could  make  the  clothes  wash  themselves.  I 
have  tried,  in  my  time,  a  good  many  washing  fiuids, 
and  various  brands  of  soap — borax,  ammonia,  kero¬ 
sene,  etc. — but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  good  for  cleansing  clothes,  as  plen¬ 
ty  of  any  kind  of  good  soap  and  gasoline.  One  must 
never  bring  the  gasoline  close  to  a  fiame  or  pour  it 
into  boiling  water.  About  half  a  teacupful  of  gaso¬ 
line  to  a  boiler  of  clothes.  I  cut  the  soap  into  small 
pieces,  put  it  into  a  kettle,  cover  with  water,  and  set 
on  the  stove  to  melt.  This  I  afterwards  pour  into  the 
boiler,  which  is  half  full  or  more,  of  rain  water. 

“  I  put  the  gasoline  into  a  tub,  perhaps  a  third  or 
more  full  of  luke-warm  water,  into  which  I  put  the 
soiled  clothes  ;  after  they  are  thoroughly  saturated,  I 
put  them  into  the  boiler  and  let  them  boil  15  or  20 
minutes,  stirring  them  every  few  minutes.  It  is  much 
easier  than  rubbing  on  the  old  washboard,  or  work¬ 
ing  a  machine.  I  welcome  anything  which  threatens 
the  extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  washboard,  the 
‘  wash  through  two  suds,’  etc.,  method;  and  washing 
fluids  are  working  along  this  line. 

“I  use  now,  with  great  satisfaction,  a  fluid  pre¬ 
pared  from  one  pound  of  Babbit’s  potash,  dissolved  in 
one-half  gallon  of  water,  to  which  is  added  one  ounce 
each  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  salts  of  tartar.  It 
must  be  kept  in  glass  ;  a  half  cup  to  a  boiler  of  clothes 
is  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  of  using  a  washboard  at 
all — I  rub  wristbands,  collars,  etc.,  with  my  hands  if 
they  are  not  perfectly  clean,  but  just  a  trifle  of  rub¬ 
bing  is  sufficient.  I  have  found  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  do  large  washings  which  are  made  up  of  clothes  not 
so  badly  soiled,  than  to  do  a  email  washing  when  the 
clothes  are  very  much  soiled,  so  I  advocate  a  free  use 
of  clean  towels,  and  more  frequent  changing  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  making  more  work 
for  the  poor  housewife,  but  it  is  really  an  advantage 
to  her.  This  way  does  not 
need  to  make  extra  iron¬ 
ing.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  things  may  be  put 
away,  fresh  from  the  line, 
if  neatly  folded  at  once. 

“  After  the  clothes  are 
boiled,  I  lift  them  from  the 
boiler  to  a  tub  of  rain 
water,  slightly  blue,  rinse 
them  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  wring  them  from 
this  water  into  the  rins3 
and  blue  water  proper. 


After  they  are  rinsed  and  wrung,  they  are  ready  for 
the  line,  except  those  which  need  starching.  Of  course, 
one  must  have  a  wringer.  I  have  one  which  is  wringer 
and  washbench  combined.  There  is  no  screwing  and 
unscrewing  the  wringer  to  the  tub,  but  it  is  arranged 
so  that  I  can  wring  from  either  tub,  by  simply  chang¬ 
ing  the  water  slide  from  one  side  of  the  wringer  to  the 
other. 

“  Instead  of  finding  it  wearing,  I  have  found  it  in¬ 
vigorating  to  g  et  up  early — especially  in  the  summer 
or  early  spring.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  could  get  up 
so  early  every  morning,  but  once  a  week  never  caused 
nervous  exhaustion.  I  came  to  enjoy  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  because  I  felt  that  I  deserved  some  recreation 
after  the  washing  was  finished,  and  I  always  had  a 
good  book  on  hand  which  I  enjoyed  reading  and  which 
I  read,  even  if  there  was  mending  or  some  other  work 
waiting  to  be  done.  I  just  had  a  good  time,  after  my 
work  was  done — a  sort  of  a  holiday  for  two  hours,  on 
washday  ! 

“  I  have  felt  as  if  I  would  like  to  act  as  missionary 
to  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  still  plod  along  in  the 
old  way,  taking  the  best  part  of  the  day  to  do  their 
washing,  and  they  are  so  tired  when  night  comes.  I 
wish  some  woman  would  take  courage  and  try  my 
way,  by  beginning  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then  make  the  clothes  wash  themselves.” 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  A  FARM  HOME. 

HE  lot  of  the  farmer’s  wife  is  often  looked  upon 
as  one  of  hardships  and  self-sacrifices ;  and 
this  it  may  be,  if  she  fails  to  know  how,  or  does  not 
make  any  effort  to  have  things  other  than  bare  and 
uncomfortable,  or  has  no  one  who  is  interested  in  her 
welfare  and  happiness.  But,  given  a  good  farm  and 
a  little  taste,  skill  and  love  for  the  work,  and  that  farm 
may  become  a  delightful  home,  even  though  wealth 
never  comes  near  to  bless  or  mar. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  have  read  the  story  of  the 
family  who  wished  to  sell  their  farm  1  They  employed 
an  agent  to  look  over  the  place,  and  write  a  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  it  to  be  printed.  A  friend  met  the  man 
soon  after,  and  inquired  if  they  had  sold  their  farm. 
He  said,  “  No.”  After  they  had  read  the  description 
which  the  agent  had  written,  and  found  what  an  at¬ 
tractive,  valuable  and  delightful  place  it  was,  they 
concluded  that  if  it  was  so  desirable,  they  would  bet¬ 
ter  keep  it.  Many  of  us  are  just  as  absard.  We  sigh 
for  the  may-bes  and  the^  might-have-beens,  and  do  not 
stop  to  count  the  blessings,  pleasures  and  luxuries  of 
the  present.  For  fear  of  joining  that  numerous  class 
myself,  and  also  in  the  hope  of  preventing  some  tired 
one  from  joining  them,  I  will  count  up  some  of  my 
luxuries,  though  they  may  be  only  such  as  may  easily 
be  enjoyed  on  almost  any  farm  in  this  climate. 

While  talking  with  a  lady  in  the  city  one  day,  whose 
home  I  had  never  seen,  I  mentioned  my  rose  bed 
which  had  given  me  such  a  wealth  of  blooms  the  past 
season.  She  remarked  how  lovely  it  must  be,  but 
that  she  had  no  room  for  roses,  and  such  a  tiny  home. 
Why,  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  breathe  where  there 
was  no  room  for  roses.  My  rose  bed,  which  represents 
a  very  small  investment  of  capital  and  room,  but  a 
larger  investment  of  time  and  care,  has  been  a  great 
and  increasing  pleasure  to  me ;  for  my  roses  bloom 
early  in  June,  and  there  is  no  day  after  then  till  severe 
frosts  come,  that  I  cannot  have  a  rose  for  the  picking, 
and  sometimes  a  great  many  of  them. 

Over  the  hills  just  back  of  the  barn,  where  the  land 
gently  slopes  to  the  west,  springs  flow  out  all  along 
the  slope,  and  a  graceful  steel  tower  bears  the  wheel 
of  the  windmill.  The  overflow  of  springs  and  wells  is 
run  into  a  small  basin  forming  a  fine  fish  pond,  which 
is  not  only  plentifully  stocked  with  carp,  but  bears  on 
its  bosom  the  largest  and  finest  pond  lilies  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Looking  westward  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  they  shine  like  stars,  in  the  morning  sunshine. 
I  know  that  some  of  my  city  friends  would  be  glad  to 
pick  even  one,  and  would  not  ask  to  have  an  armful. 
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As  I  sit  perched  in  the  top  of  one  of 
the  cherry  trees  in  the  garden,  gather¬ 
ing  the  brilliant  luscious  fruit,  the 
branches  swaying  as  lightly  as  though 
my  weight  were  of  no  more  account  than 
that  of  the  saucy  robin  who  disputes 
ownership  with  me,  I  glance  down  occa¬ 
sionally  on  nearby  ripening  currants 
and  raspberries,  both  black  and  red,  and 
the  burdened  pear  trees  a  little  farther 
on;  I  think  that  a  luxury  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised,  is  the  delight  of  picking,  eating 
or  preserving  the  fruit  of  one’s  own 
planting,  in  all  its  delightful  freshness. 
Another  luxury  is  the  independent  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  farmer’s  wife  holds,  when 
it  is  just  as  proper  for  her  to  be  in  the 
top  of  her  cherry  trees  as  in  her  parlor, 
even  though  she  may  lose  her  hat  in  the 
scramble  after  the  largest  and  most 
tempting  fruit.  Her  morning  constitu¬ 
tional,  if  she  has  time  for  one,  may  be 
taken  without  the  trouble  of  donning 
her  best  gown  and  most  stylish  bonnet 
and  veil ;  but  with  the  plain  neat  ging¬ 
ham,  or  light,  wool  dress,  which  she  may 
wear  as  well  outdoors  as  in,  a  pair  of 
common-sense  shoes,  and  a  broad  sun 
hat,  she  is  ready  for  business  or  pleasure 
at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  mail  and  groceries  must  be  brought 
regularly,  and  butter  and  eggs  shipped 
in  time,  wl^ich  requires  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  stfeady  horse,  as  this 
is  often  conveniently  left  for  the  women 
to  see  to.  The  faithful  family  horse  is 
surely  a  luxury,  even  though  he  be 
handed  down,  and  has  as  good  a  right  to 
vote  as  his  mistress.  Pleasant  things  to 
think  of  are  these  simple  luxuries  of 
mine.  Will  you  not  pause  and  count 
yours,  and  be  the  happier  for  it  ? 

CLARA  T.  SISSON. 


THE  PRETTY  AND  ECONOMICAL  IN  DRESS. 
NE  of  the  pretty  summer  styles  is 
the  ‘'slashed  waist.”  Like  all 
pretty  and  adaptable  styles,  it  is  likely 
to  linger  longer  than  a  mere  summer 
fancy.  Usually  only  the  front  of  the 
waist  is  slashed.  In  some  designs,  the 
waist  is  cut  from  the  belt  to  the  collar  in 
inch-wide,  or  wider,  bands  which  may  be 
edged  with  a  trimming  or  not,  and  the 
open  spaces  filled  in  with  some  other 
material.  In  others,  the  slashing  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  bust  to  either  the  belt  or 
collar.  An  old  waist  may  be  adapted  to 
this  style,  and  made  to  look  like  a  new 
one.  A  trimming  suitable  for  such  a 
waist,  pretty  and  stylish,  at  the  same 
time  offering  an  opportunity  to  econo¬ 
mize  is  lace  insertion.  This  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  is  usually  put  on  over  another 
color  than  the  dress,  ribbon  or  silk  being 
used,  of  some  suitable  color.  Here  is 
where  economy  comes  in.  Old  ribbons 
or  silk  may  be  cleaned  and  used  under 
insertion,  and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser  ; 
for  the  lace  will  conceal  what  might  be 
a  glaring  defect  were  the  ribbon  used 
alone. 

Loose,  full  waists,  and  blouse  effects 
are  much  worn.  A  tight  fitting  waist 
may  be  altered  by  slashing  and  filling 
in  the  spaces,  so  that  a  full  effect  is 
gained.  Much  or  little  fullness,  as  de¬ 
sired,  will  result  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slashes  and  width  of  insertion  used 
to  fill  in  the  open  spaces.  This  extra 
fullness  is  to  be  gathered  at  the  collar 
and  belt.  If  insertion  is  used  to  fill  the 
spaces,  gather  the  bands  of  the  waist ;  if 
silk  or  similar  fabric  is  used  to  fill  in, 
gather  it,  and  leave  the  bands  of  the 
waist  plain.  A  suggestion  for  skirt 
trimming  might  be  added  here.  A  black. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Those  premiums  for  August — see  page 
546 — are  going  for  very  small  clubs.  You 
can’t  help  getting  one  if  you  will  make 
a  quarter  of  an  effort ! 


or  dark  ribbon,  or  fold  of  velvet  around 
the  edge  of  a  skirt  or  wrapper  of  light 
color,  will  prevent  the  soiled  edge  which 
so  soon  detracts  from  the  fresh  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  otherwise  dainty  gown. 

GAITHER  HOWE. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6142.  Ladies’  Dress. 

This  costume  consists  of  a  skirt  and  a 
full  waist,  made  over  a  fitted  lining 
which  may  be  omitted  if  desired.  The 
material  is  of  figured  wool  challie,  green 
on  a  white  ground.  It  is  trimmed  with 


cream  guipure  insertion  over  green  satin 
ribbon.  This  is  a  simple  and  very  styl¬ 
ish  design  for  gowns  made  of  wash 
material,  or  is  just  as  suitable  for  India 
and  China  silk.  Pattern  6142  is  cut  in 
five  sizes,  viz  :  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust  measure. 


CANNING  VEGETABLES. 

ECIPES  for  canning  vegetables  are 
few  ;  a  book  on  canning  dismisses 
the  subject  by  saying  that  canning  vege¬ 
tables  successfully  is  beyond  the  average 
woman,  and  would  better  be  left  to  the 
canning  factories.  Since  an  authority 
speaks  that  way,  we  feel  that  we  should 
be  cautious  in  offering  any  rule  that  we 
cannot  vouch  for  ;  but  since  a  reader  has 
requested  it,  we  re-print  from  last  year, 
instructions  for  canning  corn,  and  also 
add  several  other  recipes  we  have  col¬ 
lected. 

Canned  Corn. — Use  corn  which  is  just 
right  for  the  table.  Cut  it  from  the  cob, 
fill  the  cans  about  half  full,  then  pound 
it  down  until  quite  milky  ;  fill  and  pound 
until  it  runs  over  the  top  and  screw 
on  the  cover  loosely.  Fold  a  cloth  and 
put  in  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  set  the 
cans  in,  pour  in  cold  water  until  two- 
thirds  to  the  tops  of  the  cans,  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Boil  three  hours  ;  then  screw 
the  covers  on  tight,  boil  two  hours 
longer,  take  the  cans  out  and  screw  down 
as  they  cool. 

Pickled  Corn. — Use  green  corn  when 
right  for  table  use  ;  scald  in  the  ear,  and 
when  cold,  cut  from  the  cob.  Put  a 
layer  of  salt  one-half  inch  thick  in  an 
earthen  jar,  then  a  layer  of  corn  about 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


two  inches  in  thickness,  and  so  on  alter¬ 
nately  until  the  jar  is  full,  the  last  layer 
being  salt.  Tie  a  cloth  over  it  and  set 
away  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  for  winter  use. 
When  to  be  used,  it  must  be  “freshened” 
in  water  to  remove  the  superfluous  salt. 

Peas. — To  can  peas,  fill  the  cans  brim 
full,  shaking  them  well  to  force  the  peas 
down  as  compactly  as  possible.  Fill  to 
overflowing  with  clear,  cold  water ; 
screw  on  the  covers,  and  proceed  as  in 
canning  corn. 

Tomatoes  — Wash,  peel,  cut  out  the 
green  core,  boil  and  skim  until  heated 
thoroughly  ;  put  in  cans  and  seal.  Do 
not  cook  all  to  pieces.  Any  vegetable 
may  be  canned  the  same  way  if  properly 
sealed. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

1  wa  It  a  keen,  observing  eye, 

An  ever-listening  ear 

The  truth  through  all  disguise  to  spy 
And  Wisdom’s  voice  to  hear; 

A  tongue  to  speak  at  Virtue’s  need, 

In  noaven's  subllineBt  strain; 

And  lips,  the  cause  of  man  to  plead, 

And  never  plead  In  vain. 

—  John  Quincy  Adams. 

. . .  .Victor  Hugo  :  “  Men  have  sight : 
women  insight.” 

. . .  .Italian  Proverb  :  “  He  that  labors 
is  tempted  by  one  devil ;  he  that  is  idle, 
by  a  thousand.  ’ 

. . .  .Ram’s  Horn  :  “  Many  a  man  who  is 
anxious  to  reform  tha  world,  has  a  gate 
that  is  hanging  by  one  hinge.  The  world 
is  not  dying  because  there  is  not  more 
preaching,  but  because  there  is  so  little 
practice.” 

. . .  .The  Watchman  :  “  Worldliness  does 
not  consist  in  the  possession  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  material  blessings  of  life  ; 
it  consists  in  making  them  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  regard.  There  may  be  as 
much  worldliness  in  a  hut  as  in  a  palace.” 
....James  L.  Hughes  in  The  Arena: 
“  Women  cannot  be  transformed  into 
men.  If  they  could  be,  there  would  be 
less  hope  in  their  enfranchisement. 
Woman  suffrage  will  not  merely  in¬ 
crease  votes — it  will  bring  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  voting  power  of  the  world. 
Women  are  essentially  different  from 
men,  and  they  cannot  become  like  men. 
The  unity  of  the  woman  element  with 
the  man  element  in  character,  is  as  es¬ 
sential  to  true  harmony  and  true  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  State  as  in  the  home.” 


In  writing  to  advertlserB,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Bubal  Nkw-Yobkbb. 


TAKE 

ftYER’S 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

IT  LEADS 

ALL  OTHER 

BLOOD 

Purifiers. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
#3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Puriuton  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


WIFF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
"■rt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

A  Bays  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
■  proTed  High  Arm  Slngeraewing  machine 
IZl  finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Tears;  with 
Autumatle  Bobbin  Winder,  Belf-Threading  Cylln- 
1  der  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
4set  of  Steel  AUachments;  shipped  any  whereon 
30  Bay’s  Trial*  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  DOW  in  use*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments*  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits, 
r  nrr  Cat  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
■  nCEL  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MEG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


Leather 

gets  liard  and  cld  fest  enough  ;  to  keep 
it  new  and  soft,  use 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

It  saves  half  tlie  money  spent  for  leather. 
It’s  food  and  life  to  leatlier. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  "  How  to  Take  Care 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

TIY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Ofllces,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufao- 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MEG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 
GKOCEK8,  SEEDSMEN  and  DKUGOIST8. 


IlNSrCIEXIERMINATORl 


Nerve 

Tonic 


60c. 
per  hox. 

6  for  S!2.50. 


Blood 

Builder 


Dr.WILLIAMS” 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  BrockvilJe.Ont. 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 


A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  Prof.  L.  II.  BAILEY. 

Bright,  New,  Clean  and  B’resh.  The  only  records 
of  the  progress  In  hortl3ulture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  introduced  in  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  ail  tew  discoveries,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  for  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  florists,  veg  table  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  Its  contents.  Ulus 
trated.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  stock  of  this  volume  Is  limited,  and  money 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  while  stock  lasts. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor  Chambers  aad  Pearl  Sts  .  New  York 
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One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

«  POLITICS.” 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  discussion  of 
this  important  text,  let  us  all  understand 
what  we  mean  by  it,  to  imitate  Daniel 
Webster  in  opening  his  great  speech  in 
reply  to  Ilayne.  The  need  of  knowing 
what  we  are  talking  about,  would  seem 
to  be  furnished  by  the  following  letter  ; 

I  haven’t  read  The  UnKAL  two  years  yet,  but  I 
tbouKht  I  had  found  the  best  farm  paper  out.  because 
I  understood  It  to  be  In  favor  of  clean  politics  as 
well  as  clean  farnilnK.  On  page  496  It  says  that  It 
•‘purposes  to  leave  the  discussion  of  politics  to  polit¬ 
ical  papers.”  1  call  that  a  cowardly  backdown.  Tou 
sit  In  your  comfortable  office  and  enjoy  time  and 
opportunities  that  most  farmers  do  not.  for  Investl- 
gatlng  political  affairs  which  directly  concern  the 
farmer;  then  you  purpose  to  keep  all  this  Informa¬ 
tion  to  yourself.  When  you  leave  all  political  dis¬ 
cussion  to  *•  political  papers.”  you  leave  It  to  the 
worst  pack  of  liars  on  earth,  and  you  know  It.  On 
the  same  page,  you  say :  “  Whenever  we  see  a  fault 
In  farm  life,  we  purpose  to  hit  It,  and  hit  It  hard.” 
But  political  faults  you  are  not  going  to  •’hit”  at  all 
I  had  supposed  that  Tub  IlURAi.  was  Just  as  ready 
to  sweep  out  dirty  spoils  politics,  as  It  was  to  sweep 
out  dirty  farming.  1  don't  see  the  sense  In  a  farmer 
sticking  his  nose  Into  the  dirt  and  keeping  It  there 
from  daylight  until  dark  to  produce  ”  a  pound  of 
butter”  and  then  vote  for  a  lot  of  plunderers  to  go  to 
Albany  am  Washington  to  divide  up  the  spoils  of 
Office,  while  oleomargarine  knocks  out  the  butter, 
the  politicians  keep  up  the  taxes,  and  licensed 
whisky,  monopoly  and  political  corruption  keep  the 
whole  country  prosperous.  A  i-  u. 

Norway,  N.  Y. 

We  call  that  a  rouser  and  no  mistake. 
Now  we  purpose  to  show  how  sore  we 
are  after  that  “cowardly  backdown.” 

i  ‘i  § 

The  latest  Webster’s  dictionary  gives 
two  definitions  of  the  word  “politics.” 
The  one  we  had  in  mind  when  we  wrote 
the  note  referred  to  was  this  : 

2.  Tne  management  of  a  political  party;  the  con¬ 
duct  and  contests  of  pariles  with  reference  to  polit¬ 
ical  measures  or  the  administration  of  public  affairs ; 
the  advancement  of  candidates  to  office:  In  a  bad 
sense,  artful  or  dishonest  management  to  secure  the 
success  of  political  candidates  or  parties;  political 
trickery. 

The  Other  definition  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  this,  but  we  submit  that,  as  the  word 
is  commonly  used,  it  refers  to  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  management  of  political  parties. 
We  never  yet  saw  two  men  discuss  poli¬ 
tics  without  ending  up  with  a  debate 
over  the  merits  of  the  parties  —  and 
neither  of  them  would  admit  seriously 
that  his  own  party  was  wrong.  Our 
friend  doesn’t  say  to  what  party  he  be¬ 
longs,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  is  as 
strong  a  paitisan  as  any  of  us.  To  make 
an  old  point  clearer,  there  will  be  no 
“  politics”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  mean  by 
that,  that  whenever  we  touch  upon  public 
affairs  it  will  be  with  a  view  to  ad¬ 
vancing  the  lasting  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  not  with  a  view  of  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  man  or  party.  To  make 
it  clearer  yet — there  will  be  no  partisan 
politics.  2  g  g 

Our  friend  seems  to  think  that,  if  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  only  “  talk  politics,”  it 
could  change  the  whole  situation.  If  we 
thought  that  were  true,  we  would  print 
the  paper  in  red  ink  and  fill  it  with 
“politics”  so  hot  that  it  would  serve  as 
an  incubator.  What  would  be  the  result 
of  that  ?  A  few  who  agreed  with  every 
word  we  said  would  be  greatly  pleased. 
The  rest  would  be  disgusted  and  dis¬ 
gruntled,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readers  would  lose  much  of  their  belief 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  fairness  and  honesty. 
Somebody  has  well  said  that  no  political 
stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
We  will  have  more  honor  and  justice  in 
our  public  affairs  only  when  the  com¬ 
mon  people  are  lifted  up  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living,  with  more  respect  for 
themselves,  more  love  for  their  calling 
and  more  true  charity  and  less  selfish¬ 
ness  in  their  homes.  There  may  be  those 
who  think  that  this  result  can  be  reached 
by  “talking  politics”  and  continually 
whining  at  the  times.  We  do  not.  Our 
plan  is,  first — improve  yourself  and  your 

‘^Thc  Life  of  an  Iron  Roof 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


farm  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence. 
Instead  of  being  a  selfish,  bigoted,  live- 
for-himself  man,  let  the  farmer  broaden 
out  and  demand  the  recognition  that  the 
townsman  receives.  Though  he  “  de¬ 
mand”  for  the  next  century,  he  will  not 
receive  it  until  he  makes  his  business 
what  it  should  be.  The  second  thing  on 
the  list,  is  honest  organization  and  co¬ 
operation.  Not  an  organization  for 
office,  or  for  a  chance  to  vent  your  spite, 
but  an  organization  to  help  your  neigh¬ 
bor  just  as  much  as  you  help  yourself. 

§  ?  I 

That  is  our  platform.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  discuss  the  larger  public  events 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  American 
farming.  We  have  never  yet  been  back¬ 
ward  in  striking  at  public  frauds  and 
crimes,  but  we  trust  that  in  the  future 
no  man  will  be  able  to  say  that  in  our 
discussions  of  public  measures,  we  were 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  help  any  political 
party  along.  In  this  age,  party  ties  are 
growing  weaker  all  the  time,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it.  There  was  a  time  when  all 
that  one  party  needed  to  do,  was  to  print 
lists  of  the  money  the  other  had  stolen, 
while  the  other  printed  the  number  of 
negroes  claimed  to  have  been  killed  at 
the  South.  There  is  an  end  to  that  now, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  and  fewer  frauds 
slip  into  office  protected  by  an  ironclad 
party  rule.  Our  friend  has  been  with  us 
two  years.  If  he  will  stay  two  years 
more,  we  will  guarantee  to  do  more 
thrashing  at  public  and  private  frauds 
and  faults  than  any  other  farm  paper. 
If  he  can  show  us  one  that  has  done 
more  of  it,  we  will  refund  his  money. 
But  he  won’t  find  his  political  party  or 
ours  boomed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  hope 
this  will  explain  the  “  political  ”  situa¬ 
tion  for  good. 

But,  stop !  One  word  more.  We 
don’t  sit  in  that  “  comfortable  office  ”  all 
day  simply  to  read  the  papers  and  im¬ 
prove  our  minds.  We  are  all  obliged  to 
work  here,  and  earn  our  money.  A  part 
of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  desire  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  family  led  to  the  starting 
of  this  department.  “  Money  makes  the 
mare  go,”  and  brings  the  subscriptions 
in.  We  have  a  fair  amount  of  money  to 
spend  on  the  subscription  business  this 
year.  You  ought  to  have  some  of  it. 
Why  don’t  you  write  in  and  see  about 

terms  V  a  v  » 

i  i  i 

Another  friend  out  in  Iowa  writes 
that  he  is  so  glad  that  we  are  not  going 
to  touch  partisan  politics.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  “would  be  a  National 
blessing”  if  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  circulation 
could  be  increased.  We  looked  carefully 
on  both  sides  of  his  letter,  and  shook  out 
the  envelope  and  still  failed  to  see  any 
evidence  of  his  contribution  to  that 
“  National  blessing”  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  subscription.  Probably  it  was  an 
oversight  and  will  come  in  later.  We 
are  ready  for  it  any  time.  These  August 
premiums  are  still  going  “for  a  song,” 
and  such  poor  singing,  too,  that  any  one 
with  a  voice  above  a  whisper  ought  to 
capture  a  premium.  Where  are  you  ? 
Here  is  the  list  of  winners  last  week  ; 

August  18— Ed.  J.  Bronson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

August  14-C.  S.  Baldeiston,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

August  15— N.  W.  Craft,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

August  IT-O.  W.  Palre,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wls. 

August  18— R.  B.  Cutts,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

'i  i  I 

Just  one  thing  more.  We  call  your 
attention  to  the  number  of  small  adver¬ 
tisements  of  seed  wheat  and  rye.  The 
men  who  do  this  advertising  are  farmers 
like  yourself.  Why  don’t  you  patronize 
such  men  when  you  can  ?  That’s  the 
way  to  get  under  way  for  that  business 
organization. 


The  cranberry  crop  Is  reported  unusually  small  this 
year,  due  generally  to  late  spring  frosts  and  dry 
weather.  Cape  Cod  growers  who  usually  send  the 
earliest  fruit  to  market,  report  Injury  by  spring 
frosts,  and  probably  less  than  half  a  crop.  The 
Jersey  crop,  too.  Is  reported  injured,  and  some  sec¬ 
tions  will  not  yield  more  than  half  a  crop,  while  others 
will  do  better.  Wisconsin  Is  quite  a  cranberry  grow¬ 
ing  State,  but  the  ciop  there  will  also  be  short. 
Prices  are  likely  to  be  good. 


IN  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 

Strictly  Pure  W^hite  Lead 

It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  are  sure: 

“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY"  (Louisville). 
“ATLANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LEWIS&  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York).  “  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (SL  Louis).  “SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo).  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh)  “  SOUTHERN  ”  (SL  Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati).  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh).  ,  “  UNION  ”  (New  York). 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desirecl  shade:  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


Knowing  that  every  person  needs  a  watch,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  times  to  offer 
watches  to  subscribers  at  panic  prices.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  In  the  great  watch-case 
factor!,  8  of  the  country  have  just  been  cut  as  never  before.  In  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  establishments,  and  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
the  product.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  condition  of  things  can  long  continue,  and  the 
shrewd  buyer  will  make  an  effort  to  buy  a  watch,  while  the  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and  before 
they  are  again  advanced  to  something  like  previous  rates. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  belug  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  Is  perfect,  every  jewel  Is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  Is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  Is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  In  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  In  Its  catalogue 
that  this  Is  “the  finest  full- plate  movement  In  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  Is  a  recent  improvement  In 
watchmaking.  It  Is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  hardened  and  tempered  In 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  f52.90 

No.  1(2.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  16-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Sliver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Sliver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.(0 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size. 

“  Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  Is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  Isochronlsm  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
In  Purls,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 
In  the  United  States;  works  as  above  In 
No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only  . t40.00 

No  107,  I4k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 
No.  108,  l4k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Sliver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . 15.50 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 

OFFER  No.  112. 

Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  J29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  In  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  me  n  that  the  watch  when  closed  In  the  pocket 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfict  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  Is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  in  sll  Import’ nt 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  Is  an  Im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  halr-sprlng  Is  Logan’s  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  dellvtry 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
for  129 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50.2 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
i  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men’s  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words.  In 
I  order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 

!  the  silver  Is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  in tro- 
I  ducedinsuch  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  It  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  It  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  sliver  case. 
This  watch  comts  In  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  Is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second¬ 
hand  is  mounted  Is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  d  livery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $.2. 

No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  mateilals, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dl  1  Is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
j  tempered  steel.  The  casa  Is  solid  I4k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  116.  Is  a  ladles’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  1  idles’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guarante  d,  $13.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  •12.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  I4k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  Is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  I4k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
irctlng  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  Is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
la  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  It  Is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

■  Ladies’  Solid  Coin  Silver  “Skylight”  Watch,  $8 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Wsltham  or 
Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  Improvt  meats. 
We  mean  by  “Skylight”  that  the  front  case  Is  cut 
!  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  Inserted  so  as  to  see  the  dial 
without  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
!  this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Quality  beats  quantity  In  the  race  for  profits. 

Hcg  cholera  Is  reported  In  Macon  County,  Ill. 

The  Calirornia  winemakers  have  formed  a  com¬ 
bination. 

California  cancers  are  putting  In  full  time  In  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  immense  fruit  crop. 

Auction  sales  of  lumber  are  the  latest  In  this  man¬ 
ner  of  disposing  of  various  kinds  of  goods. 

Up-river  grapes  have  commenced  to  arrive,  but 
they  are  mostly  from  girdled  vines,  and  are  very 
poor. 

The  first  bale  of  new  cotton  was  received  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  Aogast  11,  and  sold  for  seven  cents  per 
pound. 

Freight  rates  on  fiour  and  other  grain  products, 
from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Eastern  points, 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 


BUTTHU. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  . .  .23  02,3<^ 


Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  2.S  033H 

Western,  firsts . 20  031 

Western,  seconds . 17  @18 

Western,  tnlrds . 15  @16 

State  dairy,  half -tubs,  extra  .  21  @— 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 17  @18 

Thirds . 16  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  beet  lines . —  O— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  O — 

Tubs,  thirds . —  O  — 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds .  11  @15 

Thirds . 13  <»13X 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 15H@16 

Seconds . 

Thirds  . 12Hal3 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 15^a— 

Tubs,  extra . 15  @16^ 

Firsts . Ilt4@— 

Seeonds . l3ti@U 

Thirds . 12H@18 

Old  Western  factory,  held .  9  @1014 


CHEESE. 


It  Is  reported  that  large  quantities  of  Canadian 
wool— Including  much  of  last  year's  as  well  as  this 
year’s  clip,  are  awaiting  shipment  Into  this  country 
under  the  expected  new  tarllT,  one  firm  at  Hamilton, 
alone,  having  1,000,003  pounds. 

Atchison  County,  Mo.— This  has  been  the  driest 
season  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  in  Missouri 
(26  years).  Corn  Is  verr  light;  so  are  potatoes.  Oats 
yielded  from  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  from  15 
to  30.  Pastures  are  as  bare  as  In  December.  Corn 
Is  worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  potatoes  75,  oats  30 
cents,  and  wheat  40.  K  A.  J. 

The  cranberry  market  Is  affected  largely  by  apples, 
and  when  the  latter  are  plenty  and  cheap  they  take 
the  place  to  a  certain  extent  of  cranberries  The 
light  apple  crop  last  season  had  Its  Itfluence  toward 
widening  the  outlet  lor  cranberries,  but  the  crop  was 
so  large  that  prices  ranged  very  low  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  season.  While  the  apple  crop  this  year  Is 
light.  It  Is  much  heavier  than  last  season. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

LICI  ON  ONIONS.— All  of  the  onions  raised  In  this 
locality  have  been  destroyed  by  lice.  Wbat  is  a 
remedy?  z  o.  D. 

Ohio. 

Ans.— We  fear  there  Is  no  remedy  lor  a  crop  already 
destroyed.  Plant  lice  are  difficult  things  to  fight, 
anyway.  They  are  usually  not  numerous  enough  to 
do  much  damage,  as  numerous  parasites  tend  to  keep 
them  In  check.  Kerosene  emulsion  and  tobacco 
water,  sprayed  upon  the  affected  plants,  are  the 
remedies  most  frequently  recommended  for  aphis. 

DKAI.KR8  IN  GINSBNG  BOOT.- What  firm  In  New 
York  deals  In  ginseng  root?  .1.  B. 

Ontario.  Canada. 

ANS.— Write  to  Hirsh  &  Dowensteln.  176  Chambers 
8t.  State  how  much  root  you  have,  the  quality,  con¬ 
dition,  etc. 

Painting  the  Sii.o.- Will  it  do  any  harm  to  paint 
the  Inside  of  the  silo  with  roofing  tar  or  coal  tar  ? 

New  Hampshire.  O  l)  8. 

Ans  —Bead  Points  About  Silo  Filling,  on  page  635, 
A  Symposium  on  Silos  on  page  519  of  Issue  of  August 
18,  and  other  notes  from  experienced  men  frem  week 
to  week.  We  think  that  the  majority  favor  painting 
the  Inside,  though  many  do  not.  The  kind  of  board¬ 
ing  may  make  some  difference. 

Bags  fob  Potatoes.-!.  Who  make  bags  for 
shipping  potatoes?  2.  Is  there  a  firm  In  New  Tork 
that  handles  Hubbard  squashes  by  the  ton?  w.  b. 

Ans.— 1.  Write  to  F.  DeB.  Pell  &  Co.,  121  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  and  refer  to  The  B.  N.-Y.  3.  Theie 

are  several  hundred  such  firms,  a  few  of  whom  have 
enterprise  enough  to  advertise  In  The  B.  N.-Y. 
Write  to  some  of  the  latter  In  relation  to  the 
squashes. 

Locating  a  Truck  Farm.— What  is  the  best 
location  for  a  truck  farm?  How  would  one  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  Boston,  Mass.,  do?  j  l.  C. 

ANS. — The  best  location  Is  the  one  In  which  the  de¬ 
sired  products  thrive  best,  and  near  which  there  are 
good  markets.  Near  manufacturing  towns  are  gen¬ 
erally  excellent  locations  for  market  gardening  and 
small  fruit  growing.  In  New  England  are  hundreds 
of  such  places  where  a  live  man  can  do  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  places  named  are  good.  Near  Boston  a 
great  deal  of  gardening  under  glass  Is  done.  But 
near  these  larger  cities,  competition  Is  keener  than 
near  the  smaller  towns. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1893,  choice . 3  40  @3  60 

Fair  to  good . 2  75  @3  25 

Medium,  choice,  1893  .  2  00  @  — 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 195  @  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  fcO  @175 

Marrow,  foreign.  893,  cnolce . 2  70  @2  90 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  50  @1  60 

Pea.  fore'gu,  1893,  choice . 160  @170 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 2  40  32  50 

Bed  Kidney,  1893,  choice . 2  75  @2  85 

Fair  to  good . 2  OO  @2  50 

Black  Turtle  soap,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

Yellow  Bye,  1893,  choice . 2  50  a  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  55  @2  60 

Green  peas.  i893.  bhls,  per  bush . 1  17)4®  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  I2s«@  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 120  @  — 


BGHJS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  18  @  19 

N,  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  17X@  18 

Northwestern  fancy .  17@  — 

Western  and  N’western,  good  to  prime,.  16  @  16 

Southwestern,  fair  to  good .  12  @  12^4 

Western  &  8’ western,  inferior,  per  case  ,1  50  @2  60 
Western  seconds,  per  case . 1  60  @2  50 


Our  Readers  who  are  la  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog-power,  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw- 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  yet  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  -B-ith  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
niN'AKD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  New  York;  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 9)43  9)4 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  0)4  t  9)4 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime .  8i4@  3)4 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  7h@  8'4 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice . 9)4@  9^ 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice .  914®  9^ 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  7^3  9)4 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  @- 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....—  @  - 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6)4@  6)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4)4@  6)4 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3)4@  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 


FBUITS-GBEEN. 


Apples,  10-onnce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  60 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 2  0032  50 

Malden  Blush,  per  d.  h.  carrel . 1  (0@2  CO 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  7532  tO 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . . . I  50@2  25 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  .  75®1  26 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  Wilson,  per  quart .  6@  12 

Small,  per  quart .  4@  8 

Grapes.  N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  6@  8 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.  and  Del.,  per  lb .  8@  12 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  Moore's  Early,  per  lb .  5@  6 

N.  C.  and  8.  C.,  Concord,  per  lo .  4@  6 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  Champion,  per  lb .  33  5 

N.  C.  and  8.  C..  Ives,  per  8-lb  basket .  153  20 

Up- Biver,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  5@  6 

Huckleberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  5@  1 

Jersey,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Jersey,  per  box .  5C@  75 

Penn.,  per  10-lb  basket .  50  a  60 

Shawangnnk  Mtn  ,  per  box .  7631  00 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate . 1  102  2  00 

Fancy,  yellow,  per  basket  .  503125 

Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 1  1231  37 

F'alr  to  good,  per  basket .  60@1  00 

Poor,  per  basket .  30®  60 

Pears.  Up-Blver,  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 2  0033  00 

Bell,  per  bbl . 1  600  2  00 

Jersey  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  i  00@3  25 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  75e  2  (0 

Md  and  Del.,  Bartlett,  per  crate .  7  @1  00 

Clapp  s  Favorite,  per  barrel .  2  00@2  75 

Near-by,  common,  per  barrel . 1  21®1  75 

Near-by,  common,  per  crate . 503100 

Near-by.  common,  per  basket .  2®  50 

Plums.  Up-Blver,  Kgg,  per  bbl . 3  00@4t0 

Per  keg  . 2  00@2  25 

Per  basket .  20®  35 

Green  Gage,  per  basket .  25®  40 

Per  barrel . 3  000  4  50 

Damson,  per  keg . 1  1032  00 

Common  green,  per  keg . 1  26@1  76 

Muskmelons.  Norfolk,  Nutmeg,  per  barrel  ..  50  1  15 

Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 1  0''@2  00 

Per  basket .  60(i(»  75 

Md.,  Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel . 1  00®2  CO 

Per  carrier .  7531  (10 

Balt.,  per  large  crate .  753  1  00 

Gem.,  ner  basket .  —  @  — 

Md.,  Anne  Arundel,  per  barrel . 1  00@2  25 

South  Jersey,  Gem,  per  bbl . '  1002  50 

South  Jersey.  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . I  50@2  25 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  box .  50®  75 

Watermelons,  Southern,  choice,  per  106  ...  '6  00®  — 

Prime,  per  100 . 1 2  Of®  1 4  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100  .  5  00®  0  00 


FBUIT8-DBIED 

Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped,  1893,  per  lo . 

Cores  and  skins,  89'',  per  lo . 

Peaches,  Del,,  evap.,  peeled . 

N.  C..  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  1S9I,  per  lo . 

Huckleberries.  1893,  per  lb . 

Baspberrles,  evaporated,  189') . . 

Evaporated,  1894 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  perlo.... 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  nnpeeled,  1891,  per  lb 
Peeled,  1893,  per  lb . 


Bye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Com . 

Date . 

GBASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  lOO  lb  . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  8TBAW 

Hay.  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . 

Shlpp.ng . . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


HOPS. 

N,  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice . 

Prime . 

Medium . . . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  189)  . 

Old  olds  . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1893,  choice  .. . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1892 . 

California,  old  olds . . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Bose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 

N.  C  ,  Bed.  sweets,  per  bbl  . 

Yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va..  yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va.  white  and  yams,  per  barrel . 

POULTBY- LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb  ....  . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Boosters,  per  lb . . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese.  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern  and  S'western,  per  pair 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Vqung,  per  pair . 


.13)4  14 
.13)4@13 
.  9  @12 
.  1)4®  2 
.  1)4® 

.14  @15 
.'0  @- 
.  9  @— 

.  8  @- 
.14  @16 
.  5)4®  6 
.—  3— 
.17  @17)4 
.17  @18 


-  @- 
854®  9 
-  @- 
.—  @- 


.64  @76 
.52  068 
,—  @_ 
,75  395 
.50  @58 
.40  @51 


9  00 

@ 

10  00 

6  6U 

@ 

6  25 

.  75 

@ 

80 

.  66 

@ 

70 

66 

@ 

60 

.  8U 

@ 

— 

.  50 

@ 

55 

.  45 

@ 

50 

.  45 

@ 

— 

.  60 

@ 

80 

.  45 

@ 

50 

.  45 

@ 

— 

.  iU 

@ 

45 

10 

® 

8 

® 

9 

7 

@ 

8 

.  5 
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7 

® 

9 

5 

® 

11 

@ 

13 

10 

® 

11 

8 

® 

9 

8 

@ 

10 

6 

® 

7 

45 

@ 

50 

.1  75®7  00 
.1  50®1  87 
I  75®')  25 
.2  253  3  00 
.2  50®  3  00 
1  7503  25 


.  11)43  12 
.  10)*@  11 
.  10  @  — 

.  9)4 «  10 

9  @  9)4 

9  @  - 
.  6)43  6 

.  8  ®  9 

.  60  @  75 
.  50  @  6) 

.  40  ®  60 
I  12  ®l  37 
.100  @125 
90  ®1  00 
30  @  — 

.  20  ®  25 


FBESH  DBES3BD  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Wesfn  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  0  9 

West  iru.  toms,  heavy .  .  6  0  7 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy .  18  O  — 

L.  I..  Scalded .  —  @  — 

Western,  dry  picked .  12  13 

Western,  scalded .  10  @  11)4 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb .  13  ®  14 

Boston,  per  lb .  i3)4@  14 

Western,  per  lb  .  7  @  jo 

Fowls  Achlckens,  Stkte  and  Penn.,  prime  8  @  8*4 

Dry-picked,  large .  ..  8  o  8)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . .  .  8  @  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  0  7)4 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  14  @  14)4 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  _ 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 1  75  3  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  @1  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  ICO . 5  00@7  00 

State,  per  100  . 4  00@6  00 

Caullfiower.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  —3  — 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  dozen  roots .  U®  20 

Slate,  per  dozen  roots .  1C@  15 

Ij.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots .  15®  30 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  60 

Cucumbers,  N.  J  &  1j.  I.,  per  box .  3  @  40 

Cucumber  pickles.  L.  I.  and  N.  J.,  per  1,000..1  00@1  60 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  60<i  60 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  0002  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  75  d  175 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  per  box .  20  »  25 

Horseradlsb,  per  lb .  -  ® 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag . .  1  0901  fO 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  .>ioa2  oO 

Onions,  potato,  per  basket .  75®1  00 

Per  barrel . 1  7632  00 

Orange  County,  red.  per  barrel . 1  00®1  26 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  ro@l  60 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  6032  50 

String  beans,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bag .  -  @  — 

Squash,  Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl .  fO®  75 

L.  I..  per  bbl  .  7.5(91  00 

Tomatoes,  South  Jersey,  per  box .  30®  .50 

Near-by,  Jersey,  per  box .  40®  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Uussla,  per  barrel .  60®  80 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,622  cans  of  milk. 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  615  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  th»  surplm  on  the  plot- 
forms  has  been  $l.«0acan  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  2)4  cents  per  quart. 


If  yon  name  Thi  Bubal  Nhw-Yobkiib  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  bo  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


FALUEB,  BITENBUBa  ft  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PAJ..MBB.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Bntter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
160  Keade  Street,  New  Yorlc, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


FANCY  FHUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Plums 
of  all  kinds:  also  Peaches,  Pears  and  Apples, 
Corn,  Peas,  Potatoes,  etc.  No  use  for  ooor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 

J.  H.  TIENKKN. 

32  Little  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 


I  fADuiontu  in  10/0. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUaR,XKR.S  FOK, 

X  ruits  and  Produce* 

deceive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantltieg,  all  Producta  of  the  Orobard.  Qardpn  , 
iUalry,  H^ncry  and  Farm.  ^ 

Market  Keports,  .Spuciul  HcfcrunccH,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(L^lnquirles  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

Kesbeqna  Strain,  bred  for  size  and  laying  qualities. 
Choice  hens  and  young  stock  75  cents  and  J1  anlece. 

CHAS.  L.  MDSUBB,  Nunda,  N  Y. 


Hour  of  Song. 

There  Is  sufficient  variety  In  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection  to  please  singers  of 
every  grade,  from  the  simple  songs  of  tho  nurs¬ 
ery  to  those  requiring  culture  and  practice.  It 
Is  such  a  book  as  old  and  young,  lettered  and 
unlettered,  may  enjoy  at  almost  any  time. 
ITrom  It,  the  children  will  pick  up  the  songs 
with  which  their  parents  are  so  familiar,  and 
keep  alive  the  old  songs  we  so  dislike  to  forgot. 
We  would  bo  sorry  for  the  child  who  grew  up 
unfamiliar  with  the  old  familiar  tunes  of  the 
collectio  IS,  and  there  are  many  new  ones  of 
scarcely  less  merit.  Price,  paper,  .50  cents.  Or 
given  as  a  premium  for  two  new  snbscrlptions 
to  THE  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Some  Familiar  Books. 


Every  one  should  read  these  books.  They  are  tho 
cream  of 'English  literature.  These  editions  are 
printed  In  clear  tyiie  on  good  paper,  and  handsomely 
bound,  with  white  cloth  backs,  colored  sides  and 
decorated  In  gold.  They  make  handsome  gifts. 

Hyperion. 

Longfellow.  The  wanderings  of  a  young  man  In 
Europe  is  the  framework  of  this  charming  ro¬ 
mance.  The  poet  introduces  many  philosophic 
and  romantic  reflections  In  the  spirit,  though  not 
In  the  form  of  poetry. 

Outre-Mer. 

Longfellow.  Brilliant  and  graceful  sketches  of 
travel  In  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  with  chapters 
on  the  special  literary  features  of  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

Kavanaffh. 

Longfellow.  Kavanagh  Is  a  romance,  of  which 
James  Bussell  Lowell  once  said,  “  It  Is,  as  far  as 
It  goes,  an  exact  daguerreotype  of  New  England 
life.” 

The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  bo  the  greatest  American  novel  over 
written. 

The  House  of  the  Setren  Gables. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  A  tale  of  Now  England, 
told  with  almost  unequaled  vividness  and  power. 

Twice-Told  Tales. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  A  collection  of  pictur¬ 
esque  and  charming  stories,  dealing  with  the 
Colonial  Period  of  New  England  history,  or  with 
Now  England  life  of  this  century. 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  This  Is  another  collec¬ 
tion  of  stories,  marked  by  the  same  qualities  as 
‘‘Twice-Told  Tales.” 

The  Snow-Image. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  A  companion  to  “Twice- 
Told  Tales”  and  “  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.” 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  In  this  volume  several 
classical  myths  and  legends  are  told  afresh  In  a 
manner  to  enlist  the  eager  interest  of  young  folks. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Stowe.  Aside  from  Us  graphic  portrayal  of  slav¬ 
ery,  “  Uncle  Tom  8  Cabin”  Is  a  story  of  thrilling 
power,  and  abounds  In  numerous  delineations  of 
negro  and  Yankee  character. 


COD  QAI  r  PANIC 
run  OALC,  PRICES, 800 

head  of  Chester  White  Pigs, 
2  to  6  months  old.  18  years 
In  the  business. 

Over  5(X)  told  in  1893. 
HOWARD  JOHNSON,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Any  of  the  above  books  mailed  postpaid  for  30 
cents,  or  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  tho 
rest  of  this  year  for  50  cents;  or  we  will  send  any  one 
Of  the  above  books  to  an  old  subscriber  as  a  premium 
for  one  new  subscription. 


mrneai  wanted. 

One  car-load  Fultz  or  good  Winter  Wheat,  dellvere 
u^e  iQ  bulk  or  sseked.  Send  sauiDie  and  price  to 
8.  A.  LOCJRANCE,  MooresTllle,  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C. 


Dibble’s  “GOLD  COIN”  Wheat. 

875  bushels  48  pounds  from  6  acres  or  5£ 
bushels  y  3-5  pounds  per  acre.  Bed  Clawson 
Jones  Winter  Fife,  and  all  standard  kinds  as  low  ai 
^  cents  a  bushel,  bags  free.  Prolific  Winter  Bye 
Dibbles  Mammoth  Timothy  Seed  at  “JlARi 
TIMES”  pricea.  Catalogne  FRKeT 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  IS  KING 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  our  Clover-Grass 
Mixtures  for  either  permanent  Pastures  or  Mead¬ 
ows  They  will  give  a  pasture  or  meadow  that  will 
stand  without  renewal  for  10  to  20  years.  FALL 
Sowings  are  most  successful. 


OUR  RELIABLE  MINNESOTA 

Winter  Wheat  Is  the  most  prolific,  hardiest,  heaviest 
stooliog  and  the  best  mllllug  wheat,  grown.  Yielded 
at  the  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana  48.9  bushels 
per  acre.  Prices  10  w  Write  for  catalogue. 

FARMER  SEED  CO., FARIBAULT, MINN. 

O.  KOZLOWSKI,  Manager. 

[Removed  from  Chicago  to  our  Seed  Farms  at  Fari¬ 
bault  since  May,  1894.1 


o  I  fX  _ _ ^  ^v,,v 

*  or  hand:  used  very  little.  Ad'drea 

B.  W.  CHAPIN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upen  the  science  of  feeding  Ir  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Us  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  @8.00. 

THE  BDBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


mm. 


An  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER! 
00  on  98 
FOR 

iVT  Tins  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT 
ftDd  86nd  it  to  U4  with  your  namt 
and  address  and  we  will  send  vou 
by  ejpreas,  C.  0.  D.  a  box  ofniir 
Very  Finest  Cigars,  retail  price 
95.00, and  this  beniittfiil  1  i  Karat 
Gold  Finished  Watch  for  only 
«  ^  *^nd  the  watch  and  box 

of  cigars  together.  You  exaniine 
ithem  at  the  express  office  and  If 
satisfactory  pay  the  express  agent 
our  Sperinl  Extraordinary  Price, 
|$2.98,  and  they  are  yours.  The 
watch  is  beautifully  engraved  and 
is  equal  in  appearance  to  a  $25.00 
gold  Hlled^  watch  and  a  perfect  time 
keeper.  We  make  this  extraordinary 
offer  to  introduce  this  special  brand 
of  cigars  and  only  one  watch  and  one 
box  of  cigars  will  be  sold  to  each 
person  at  this  price.  Write  to-day. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC. 

&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Cearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ^ 
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SHADING  THE  SOIL. 

WHAT  THE  BRUSH  AND  SHOCKS  DID. 

The  phenomena  described  by  C.  P.  A., 
on  page  498,  are  probably  due  to  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  produced  by  bacteria.  The 
conditions  he  described  are  identical 
with  those  existing  under  a  house,  or 
even  under  a  plank  lying  upon  the  ground. 
In  the  case  of  the  house,  the  effect  on 
the  soil  is  very  noticeable.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  change  is  in  the  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds.  The  nitrogen  is  present  in  three 
forms,  only  one  of  which  is  available  for 
the  plant.  The  two  unavailable  forms 
are  changed  to  the  more  valuable  form 
by  the  aid  of  bacteria.  C.  P.  A.  has  ac¬ 
cidentally  produced  the  best  conditions 
for  the  work  of  these  bacteria ;  that  is, 
by  a  shading  of  the  soil,  he  has  given  rise 
to  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  life  of  these  bacteria.  The 
season  of  the  year  naturally  produced 
the  right  temperature.  The  other  con¬ 
ditions,  which  I  need  not  mention,  were 
also  probably  present.  While  the  shocks 
remained  in  the  field,  this  action  was 
taking  place,  and  the  most  valuable  form 
of  nitrogen  was  accumulating  in  the 
shaded  soil,  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
valuable  forms.  The  same  reasoning 
would  apply  to  the  brush  alluded  to. 

One  of  our  most  noted  scientists  (Bous- 
singault)  noticed  this  same  action.  He 
found  the  increase  of  the  available  form 
of  nitrogen,  under  a  slab,  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

August  5,  34  pounds  per  acre. 

August  17,  222  pounds  per  acre 

September  2,  634  pounds  per  acre. 

September  17.  760  pounds  per  acre. 

October  2.  728  pounds  per  acre. 

Showing  a  rapid  increase  until  the 
weather  began  to  grow  cooler  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  We  may  conclude  from  this  and 
other  scientific  experiments,  that  the 
nitrogen  is  changed  to  the  available  form 
by  bacteria  in  the  soil.  One  condition 
for  the  work  of  these  bacteria,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  moisture,  which  was  not 
present  in  the  exposed  soil,  as  C,  P.  A. 
says  there  was  no  rain.  The  shade  prob¬ 
ably  harbored  some  insects  which  may 
have  had  some  effect.  C.  P.  A.  does  not 
state  whether  it  was  dry  after  some  of 
the  shocks  were  blown  over;  but  the 
wind  would  indicate  that  some  rain  fol¬ 
lowed.  If  so,  the  action  would  be  but 
little  more  rapid  under  the  shocks  than 
elsewhere,  and  might  even  be  retarded 
by  too  much  moisture. 

The  reason  no  similar  effect  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  case  of  the  stacks,  is  because 
they  shaded  the  ground  during  the  cooler 
months,  when  this  action  nearly,  or  quite 
ceases,  as  the  bacteria  require  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  70  degrees  Pahr.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ox-eye  daisies,  they  were 
probably  killed  by  having  the  sunlight 
shut  out,  while  the  grass,  although  pos¬ 
sibly  retarded,  was  better  established 
and  was  not  injured  so  much.  In  the 
other  cases,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
growth  did  not  take  place  while  the  soil 
was  being  shaded,  but  after  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  beneficial  change  was  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  shade,  and  the  available 
form  of  nitrogen  accumulating. 

Henderson,  N.  C.  a.  h.  p. 

ANOTHER  REASON  FOR  IT. 

On  page  489,  under  Shading  the  Soil, 
C.  P.  A.  asks  why  larger  crops  grow 
where  the  soil  has  been  shaded  than 
where  it  has  laid  bare.  The  result  is  due 
to  the  arrest  of  nitrogen  by  covering  the 
soil.  Nitrogen  is  continually  escaping 
from  the  soil  into  the  air,  and  any  mulch 
arrests  and  holds  this  nitrogen,  which 
becomes  at  once  available  as  plant  food. 
This  is  why  our  best  farmers  always 
advocate  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
soil  covered  with  some  growing  crop. 
Our  experience  confirms  this,  and  for 
many  years  we  have  allowed  no  land  to 
lie  bare.  If  a  field  must  be  carried  o^er, 
it  was  sown  in  the  fall. 

We  have  read  a  great  deal  lately  about 
nitrogen  traps  for  catching  the  nitrogen 
in  the  air,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  trap  it  before  it  gets 
into  the  air  and  thus  make  sure  that 


some  one*  else  will  not  catch  it.  I  am 
not  opposed,  however,  to  setting  traps 
and  catching  some  of  the  other  fellow's 
nitrogen  that  has  been  carelessly  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air  by  allowing  his 
fields  to  lie  without  a  covering  from  July 
to  May.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when 
farmers  once  utiderstand  this  question, 
fewer  of  them  will  allow  their  fields  to 
be  covered  with  standing  weeds  and  old 
stubble  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  months.  Fields  that  have  been  sown 
to  grass  in  the  spring  with  the  wheat  or 
oats,  should  be  clipped  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  start,  Pasture  fields  intended  for 
next  spring’s  crops,  where  weeds  are 
now  growing,  should  be  mowed.  The 
weeds  and  old  stubble  will  make  splendid 
crops  in  the  way  of  a  mulch.  Anything 
that  will  shade  the  soil,  whether  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop,  brush,  weeds,  stubble  or  ma¬ 
nure,  will  give  the  results  spoken  of  by 
C.  P.  A.  M.  B.  K. 

DeGraff,  Ohio. 


TOMATO  AND  OTHER  RURAL  NOTES. 

Wanted,  the  name  of  an  early,  or  extra 
early,  tomato,  of  good  size,  smooth,  and 
at  least  fair  vigor  of  growth.  None  of 
the  kinds  I  have  tried  for  early  bearing 
is  satisfactory,  the  Atlantic  Prize — the 
best  of  them — being  a  poor  grower  of  sec¬ 
ond-rate  fruit,  and  but  four  or  five  days 
earlier  than  Long  Keeper.  Perhaps  some 
one  of  The  Rural’s  readers  has  grown 
an  early  tomato  of  merit,  from  The 
Rural  tomato  seeds  sent  out  last  year  ! 
Of  the  newer  sorts,  I  find  the  Stone  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  but  the  Buckeye  far 
surpasses  any  other  kind  I  ever  saw,  in 
all  points  except  earliness.  It  should 
have  been  named  Perfection.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  improved  upon.  Vigor, 
productiveness,  very  large  size,  perfect 
symmetry  of  shape,  and  smoothness,  sol¬ 
idity,  few  seeds,  ripening  evenly  to  the 
stem,  rich,  beautiful  color,  quality  or 
fiavor  the  best,  entire  freedom  from  rot 
this  very  dry  season,  when  Long  Keeper 
rots  badly — well,  that’s  the  way  they 
grow  for  me  I  All  kinds  are  tied  to 
stakes,  and  the  laterals  removed  as  they 
appear.  I  don’t  know  what  it  would  do 
sprawling  on  the  ground,  the  usual  way 
in  this  locality.  I  find  my  method  the 
best ;  it  gives  earlier  and  finer  fruit, 
which  is  much  easier  to  gather,  and  there 
is  less  loss  from  rot,  etc. 

I  have  a  selection  of  Ponderosa — which 
usually  grows  wrinkled,  knotty  and 
green  around  the  stem,  as  well  as  flat  in 
general  shape — that  is  globular,  very 
thick  from  the  stem  to  the  blossom  end, 
very  seldom  knotty,  but  little  wrinkled, 
and  comes  pretty  true  from  the  seed.  It 
is  much  finer  than  the  usual  form  of  that 
variety.  But  the  Buckeye  beats  it  in 
everything  except  size.  I  have  grown 
the  Long  Keeper  for  several  years,  since 
I  found  one  plant  among  a  lot  of  Rural 
seeds.  Not  knowing  the  name,  I  called 
it  the  Crimson  Beauty,  which  I  think 
still  is  a  better  name  for  it  than  Long 
Keeper.  When  the  latter  was  sent  out 
by  Thor  burn  &  Co.,  I  got  the  seeds  and 
found  it  the  same  as  my  Crimson  Beauty. 
One  trial  of  the  Terra  Cotta  entirely 
satisfied  my  curiosity.  The  Lemon  Blush 
is  good,  but  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  Golden  Queen  is  trifling. 

I  notice  with  some  surprise  that  the 
Crescent  strawberry  is  named  as  one  of 
five  that,  in  15  years,  is  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  older  varieties.  The  Crescent ! 
That  crab  apple  of  strawberries,  whose 
only  merit  is  great  productiveness,  and 
that  is  a  fault,  for  it  is  a  pity  that  it  bears 
at  all!  [We  alluded  to  productiveness 
and  firmness  — Eds.] 

I  have  noticed  several  times,  regrets 
and  apologies  in  regard  to  inability  to 
immediately  supply  subscribers  with  all 
the  plants  promised  last  year.  While  I 
look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipa¬ 
tions  to  the  reception  of  some  of  the 
roses,  and  the  gooseberry  when  it  is  con¬ 
venient,  I  by  no  means  forget  that  I 
have  a  Brilliant  grape  vine  eight  feet 
tall,  with  one  bunch  of  grapes  (couldn’t 
resist  the  temptation  to  leave  one  bunch 


out  of  three  that  set) ;  a  vigorous  Agnes 
Emily  Carman  rose  bush,  set  in  the  fall, 
which  budded  and  actually  bloomed  this 
spring,  and  which  was  never  promised, 
but  for  which  I  have  to  thank  The  R. 
N.-Y.'s  unexpected  generosity.  I  have 
also  several  Carman  potatoes  from  the 
three-eye  piece  sent  me.  w. 

Monroe,  Wis. 


Don’t  fire 


your  barn ! 

Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it’s  done. 

Side-Lift  Lantern. 

The  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Lanterns  have 
the  Stetson  Patent  Safety  Attachment, 
assuring  entire  freedom  from  this  danger. 
They  are  perfect  lanterns.  They  can  be 
filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  extinguished 
without  removing  the  globe. 

Buy  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them,  or  can 
get  them  for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  cat¬ 
alogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago  ;  25  Lake  St, 


Little  Detective  Scale. 

This  scale  weighs  from  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  to  25  pounds.  Every  family 


should  have  one.  Nothing  could  be 
nicer  for  weighing  small  articles.  Price, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3  25  ;  with 
a  new  subscription,  83  Or  given  out¬ 
right  for  a  club  of  seven  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


IN 


T)TJ  There  is  probably  no  branch  of 

Jl  XvLfj?  JL  J.  farming  or  stock-raising  that  is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
W  l-i  H  H  l-»  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
A  J-J  A  •  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  8  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  be  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  bow  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World. 

This  Is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  In  New 
York.  Gives  In  full  the  news  from  all  over  the 
world  every  week.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  Thb  K.  N.-Y'.,  II  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Itterests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price.  II. 

In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.  11.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y’.,  11.75 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  puhl  shed 
In  the  East.  B.  C.  Powell.  Editorial  Writer; 
B  C.  Biles,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
B.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  U  N.-T.,  11.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacifle 
Coast  Rural  Icdustry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard- 
Irgacd  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regnlar 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.25. 


j  The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  PuDllsbed  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price.  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-V.,  11.70. 

The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuaole  Ladles’  Fashion  Jonrcal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  In  the  world.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove- Fitting  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
np-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regnlar  price.  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.30. 


I  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  bow  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  newe.  too,  and  plenty 
of  "gcod  reading  ”  for  the  family.  Now  read 
in  100,ro0  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  '  ews  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-offlee  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R  N.-Y.,  11.75. 


THE  AUGUST  PREMIUMS 

are  given  every  day.  We  repeat  below  the  premiums  that  will  be  given  for  the 
largest  club  received  each  day  for  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Some  of  the  prizes 
have  gone  to  easy  winners.  There  is  time  yet  to  win  some  of  the  best  prizes. 


Following  are  the  premiums  for  each  remaining  day  in  August: 
August  27.  August  30 


Rival  Fountain  Pen 

This  Is  one  of  the  best  fountain  pens  made,  i 
Hard  rubber  holder  and  gold  pen.  Regula  j 
price,  13.  I 


August  28. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Regular  price,  13. 


Ausust  29. 

Rival  Fountain  Pen 

Same  as  August  27.  Regular  price,  13. 


Gentlemen’s  Gold  Chain 

This  Is  a  fine  rolled  plated  gold  trace  chain 
guaranteed  to  wear  five  years.  Regular  price,  13. 


August  3  1 . 

Elgin  Watch 

Watch  No  12.  Gentlemen’s  Elgin  watch,  con¬ 
taining  seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  all  the  latest  Improvements.  The 
case  is  solid  nickel  silver,  open  face,  and  the 
crystal  Is  made  of  plate  glass  so  as  to  with 
stand  any  strain.  Regular  price,  HO. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Wet  or  Dry  Feed. — Is  there  any  ad- 
vanta^^e  in  wetting’  bran  or  ground  feed 
for  milch  cows  ?  F.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  advantage,  as  a  rule.  We  prefer 
to  feed  dry. 

Saltikg  Cows. — I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  salt  cows  properly,  with  the  com¬ 
mon  barrel  salt.  d.  a  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  prefer  to  use  the  rock 
salt  in  lumps,  but  if  that  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  we  would  make  a  little  box  in  the 
cow’s  manger  and  keep  it  filled  with  one- 
half  each  salt  and  wood  ashes. 

Bran  or  Ground  Wheat  ? — Which  is 
cheaper  when  feeding  for  butter,  ground 
wheat  at  50  cents  for  60  pounds,  or  bran 
at  70  cents  for  100  pounds  ?  w.  riehl. 
Potosi,  Mo. 

R.  N.-Y. — Comparing  average  samples 
of  bran  and  wheat,  there  is  more  nutri¬ 
ment  in  one  dollar’s  worth  of  bran  at  the 
prices  named.  Buy  the  bran,  particularly 
if  you  can  feed  ensilage  or  corn  fodder 
with  it 

Black  Jerseys. — Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  purebred  black  Jersey  ?  A  man  in 
this  vicinity  contends  that  the  black 
Jersey  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and, 
not  having  heard  of  it  before,  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  more  definite  information. 

MRS  J.  w.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — Jerseys  vary  in  color  all  the 
way  from  black  to  silver  gray.  The 
color  of  the  hair  has  little  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  animal ;  that  depends 
upon  breeding  and  individual  qualities. 
The  members  of  the  Coomassie  family 
are  usually  dark,  but  many  Jerseys  that 
have  given  the  best  records  are  very 
light. 

The  Use  of  Tuberculin. — Among  the 
many  interesting  notes  on  the  use  of 
tuberculin,  is  the  following  from  a  friend 
in  Pennsylvania  :  “Tuberculin  may  not 
be  infallible,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
discover  the  disease  with  more  certainty 
than  any  method  yet  known.  As  for  the 
danger  of  possible  inoculation,  Koch 
himself  says  that  there  is  none,  unless 
the  tuberculin  be  badly  prepared  or  care¬ 
lessly  kept.  We  run  just  the  same 
risk  of  inoculation  at  the  hands  of 
our  dentist  or  surgeon,  for  unless  they 
disinfect  their  tools,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  inoculate  us.  So  an  objection  to  a 
confessedly  bad  sample  of  medicine, 
should  not  affect  our  opinion  of  a  perfect 
sample.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
condemn  photography  as  a  failure,  if  we 
were  using  plates  which  had  been  ruined 
by  a  previous  exposure  to  actinic  light.” 

Preventing  Abortion.  —  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  giving  the  plan  recom¬ 
mended  by  Prof.  Nocard  in  barns  and 
sheds  where  abortion  occurs  year  after 
year :  “  1.  Every  week  the  places  in 
which  cows  are  kept  must  be  well 
cleaned,  and  especially  the  part  behind 
the  cows,  and  then  disinfected  by  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol),  or  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  one  to  fifty  of  water.  2.  The  under 
part  of  the  tail,  the  anus,  vulva,  and 
parts  below  of  all  the  cows  must  be 
sponged  daily  with  the  following  lotion, 
which  is  a  strong  poison  : 

Rain  water  or  distilled  water....  2  Kallons 

Corrosive  sublimate .  2!^  drachms 

Hydrochloride  acid . 2>»  ounces 

During  the  first  season  of  this  treatment, 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  improvement 
is  to  be  expected,  but  after  the  next  sea¬ 
son  abortion  will  cease  entirely. 

Mother-Marking, — The  London  Live 
Stock  Journal  has  this  story  to  tell  of  i 
Australian  sheep  herding:  “For  four 
consecutive  years,  a  boundary  rider,  hav-  ( 
ing  a  quiet  black  dog,  has  looked  after  i 
about  800  breeding  ewes  in  one  paddock,  i 
and  though  a  different  lot  of  ewes  were  i 
lambed  in  that  paddock  each  year,  there  ; 
were  always  more  black  lambs  among 
the  produce  than  in  all  the  other  breed-  ] 
ing  lots  on  the  estate  put  together,  and  1 


they  number  about  4,000.  This  year  the  ^ 
boundary  rider  had  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  ewes  in  the  paddock,  but  his  black 
dog  was  not  there.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  only  one  black  lamb  in  the  lot. 
This  has  happened  with  the  same  lot  of 
ewes  that  last  year  in  that  paddock  pro¬ 
duced  15  black  lambs.  The  writer  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  black  lambs  were  the 
result  of  the  ewes  seeing  a  black  dog 
amongst  them  every  day.  He  also  re¬ 
marks  that  in  those  paddocks  where 
foxes  are  troublesome,  there  are  always 
more  red  and  yellow  colored  lambs  than 
in  any  other  where  ewes  are  lambed.” 

A  Fine  Jersey  This. — I  have  a  cow 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  good  one.  I  have  kept  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  for  30  days  of  her  milk 
yield.  She  is  a  grade  Jersey  seven 
years  old,  not  grain  fed.  She  came  in 
June  20,  and  I  noticed  that  she  gave  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  than  usual.  I 
concluded  to  weigh  it.  I  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  June  26,  and  here  is  her 
record:  June  26,  38  pounds;  27.  37^; 
28,  35>^;  29  37^;  30,  38;  July  1,  39;  2  39; 
3,  37K;  4.  39;  5,  37>^— in  10  days,  3781^ 
pounds.  July  6,  39;  7,  38;  8,  39;  9,  37; 
10  37;  11,  37M;  12,  35>^:  13,  37;  14,  341^; 
15  30  (supposed  to  have  been  milked  in 
the  pastu’^e)  — in  10  days,  365  pounds. 
July  16,  37K;  17,  35)^;  18  34}^;  19,  35X; 
20,  37;  21,  37;  22,  35;  23,  35;  24,  33;  25, 
36 — in  10  days,  356  pounds.  Thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  yield  in  30  days  of  1,0993^  pounds 
of  milk,  and  allowing  1%  pound  to  a 
quart  makes  586  quarts  and  12  ounces 
nearly  s  pint,  in  30  days.  Who  can  beat 
it  with  a  Jersey?  alex  ,i,  Thomson. 

Some  Stock  Fodder — G  G.  G.,  Vail, 
N.  J.,  asks  about  Millo  maize.  Three 
years  ago,  I  bought  a  pound  each  of 
Kafl&r  Branching  corn,  and  Yellow  Millo 
maize,  and  was  very  much  disgusted  when 
I  received  seed  resembling  broom  corn. 
But  I  planted  it,  begrudging  every  inch 
of  ground.  I  soon  found  that  there  is 
good  stuff  in  little  seeds.  I  furrowed 
with  a  plow  on  raw  ground,  sprinkled 
some  manure  in  the  furrows  and  sowed 
the  corn  thinly,  I  believe  every  seed 
came  up  and  grew  finely.  The  KaflQr 
corn  grew  from  five  to  six  feet,  and  all 
had  big  heads  of  corn  on.  The  Yellow 
Millo  maize  grew  much  larger — 10  to  12 
feet— and  had  big,  full  beads.  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  house  this  kind  of 
corn,  so  I  let  it  remain  on  the  stalks,  and 
stored  it  in  big  shocks  near  the  barn.  I 
found  that  everything  liked  it,  as  both 
horse  and  cow  examined  each  end  for 
the  heads  before  starting  on  the  stalks, 
and  my  White  Leghorns  completely 
covered  the  shocks  every  morning  as 
long  as  it  lasted.  I  saved  a  few  heads 
and  sowed  it  July  1,  last  year  after  peas, 
with  a  little  fertilizer  and  harrowed  it 
in.  October  1,  I  had  as  fine  a  lot  of  fod¬ 
der  as  one  could  wish,  about  five  feet 
high.  My  horse  seems  very  fond  of  it ; 
it  will  eat  all  the  leaves,  then  chew  the 
hard  stumps  to  a  pulp,  and  spit  them 
out.  w.  H.  F. 

THAT  KANSAS  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

WHAT  THE  FARMERS  SAY. 

How  iB  the  baslneBB  of  buying  poultry  for  the 
Armour  Packing  Company  conducted  ?  Is  It  any 
Improvement  on  the  old  methods  of  selling  poultry? 

This  Business  an  Improvement. 

There  are  one  or  two  men  in  town  who 
buy  chickens.  They  send  their  men  with 
wagons  through  the  country,  and  when 
enough  are  gathered  for  a  car-load,  they 
are  shipped  to  Armour’s  in  Kansas  City,  or 
to  Colorado  or  San  Francisco.  There  is  a 
great  market  here  now  for  chickens.  It 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan 
of  selling  poultry.  In  olden  times,  the 
farmers  got  10  cents  a  pound  for  a 
chicken  here,  and  now  they  get  five  cents 
a  pound,  and  for  spring  chickens  25  cents 
apiece.  There  are  about  five  or  six  times 
more  chickens  raised  now  than  five  or  six 
years  ago  The  desired  breeds  are,  first, 

P.  Rocks,  next.  Brahmas,  but  the  P. 
Rocks  beat  them  all.  I  visited  the  chicken 
buyer,  and  a  woman  came  with  400 


,  spring  chickens,  mostly  P.  Rocks,  and 
^  he  paid  her  $100  for  them.  Years  ago, 
they  would  have  brought  about  $40. 

Girard,  Kan.  h.  h. 

Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  Wanted. 

The  Armour  Packing  Company  send 
cars  to  this  point  at  stated  intervals  and 
take  what  poultry  the  dealers  have  on 
hand,  at  the  market  price,  so  that  the 
dealers  save  the  freight ;  but  it  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  producer.  They  seem  to 
prefer  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
but  the  low  prices  prevailing  have  not 
increased  production.  Prices  are  about 
as  follows  :  Hens,  33^  to  4  cents  ;  springs, 
13^  to  2  pounds,  123^  cents  ;  heavier,  six 
cents ;  roosters,  10  to  15  cents  each,  and 
this  includes  cockerels,  and  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  that  crows.  e  f.  k. 

Eureka,  Kan. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever. 

I  believe  that  farmers  generally  sell  to 
their  grocerymen  or  local  dealers.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  prices  will  rule 
lower  for  this  year  than  formerly.  Early 
spring  chickens,  weighing  from  13>i  to  2 
pounds  formerly  sold  for  16  to  18  cents 
per  pound  ;  this  year,  12  cents  was  the 
highest  realized.  There  was  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  poultry  business  last  year, 
in  anticipation  of  the  World’s  Fair  trade, 
which  may  account  in  a  measure  for  the 
lower  prices  this  year.  Brown  Leghorns 
for  eggs,  and  Plymouth  Rocks  for  the 
table,  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable 
breeds  here,  although  nearly  all  kinds 
have  a  fair  representation.  Prices  for 
live  poultry  now  are  from  four  to  five 
cents  per  pound,  and  eggs  five  cents  per 
dozen,  which  are  lower  than  for  several 
years.  j  w  h. 

Humboldt,  Kansas. 


A  Careless  Diet,  a  Change  op  water,  or  a 
Cold  settling  in  the  Bowels,  very  often  brings  on  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  an  obstinate  Diarrhea,  or 
some  serious  Affection  of  the  Stomach  or  Bowels, 
Imperiling  the  life  of  tte  patient.  If  you  would 
treat  such  complaints  In  a  rational  way.  try  at  once 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Carminative  Balsam,  a  simple,  but  safe  j 
remedy  In  such  attacks,  and  equally  effectual  in  all  i 
cases  of  Cramps,  Cholera  Morbus,  Dysentery,  and  ] 
Summer  Complaint.— Adv.  j 


PKKIN  DUCKS — 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
Mi  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


It  is  the 

Average  Farmer 

Whom  we  want  to  Investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Duroc  Jersey  Swine,  because  the  Duroc  Jerseys 
where  Introduced  have  given  the  greatest  profit, 
and  the  average  farmer  is  the  man  who  raises 
the  most  Pork.  Send  for  '•  Hints  on  Hogs,”  which 
Is  a  brief  record  of  how  Swine  are  grown,  bv 

Q.  MCBRIDE,  Burton,  Mich. 


QHAMPION  HERD  of  CHESHIRE 

SWINE.— Boars  lit  for  service;  Sows  In  farrow; 
Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin.  Bred  from  first-prize  win¬ 
ners  at  the  World’s  Colombian  Exhibition  atCblcago. 
LIGHT  BRAHMAS  and  BARRED  and  WHITE 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  for  Sale. 

L.  F.  DOOLITTLE,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cf|P  CJI|  C  ~^^^KlBtered  Berkshire  Boars  and 
run  wHLri  sows,  and  two  Reg.  south  Down 

Bams  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  &  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tubercuUn  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Klotcr  of  St.  L.,  has  19  daugh¬ 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  H  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  UorIh  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pcgls  5th, 
who  bad  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  *200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  OBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unequaled  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallUoatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  O-uemBey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Amenca— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
Ktven.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick.”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Aberdeen-An^us  Cattle 

P«  HINK,  Shlnrock,  Krie  Go..  O. 

JERSEY  RIJEE  CAEVES. 

Grandsons  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

From  dams  of  Individual  excellence,  calves,  one  to 
six  months  old.  125  each,  crated  and  registered. 
KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

.Jerwey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Peconic  ’  82944,  A.  J.  C.  C., 
thrpe  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  well  irrown:  an 
Inbred  8t.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In- 
breeding  A  barKBln  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow.  four  years  old.  PedUrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PiflOONlC  FAUM,  Sag  Harbor^  N.  y. 


Hie:h-Cla88  8hrop8hire8 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  800  ponndr, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  owes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oata- 
logno.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  B.  Bbeok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mloh. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  In  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  Iambs;  also  Ewes  and  Bvse  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKBN BURGH,  jR.,  Prop. 

For  sale.  Registered  Dorset- Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  up  flocks. 

SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MAUCELLU8  CLAY.  White  Hall.  Ky 


A|JFA|J|ffipA  P>K8  In  pairs,  not  akin. 

UntOnlnfcO  L7n^  'le^vV-eVoaVs."  ’ 

ED.  S.  DILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


Thorndale  Shropshires 

AX  AUCXION  I 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  O  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOo 

The  firbt  Annual  Auction  of  Yearling^  Ewes  and  Rams,  the  produce 
of  the  Thorndale  Flock,  will  be  held  at  THORNDALE,  Millbrook  P.O., 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 

Wednesday,  September  i8,  at  12  o’clock. 

! 

I  100  Yearling  Ewes,  50  two  year-old  Imported  Ewes  and  50  Yearling  Rams 
,  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  absolutely  without  reserve.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  fiock  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 

!  Syracuse,  Sept.  6-13.  Catalogues  ready  Aug  15.  Write  for  particu’ irs. 

I  OAKLEIGH  THORNE,  Nllllbrook,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

He  :  ’TiB  but  ft  little  thing  I  ftsk; 

A  trifle,  nothing  more,  I  Bwear. 

'Tls  rot  ft  heavy,  gruesome  task 
That  wrinkles  brow  or  silvers  hair; 

’Tls  something,  dear,  that  If  yon  give, 

Yon  cannot  fairly  deem  amiss; 

’Tls  nothing  more  than,  as  I  live, 

A  little,  simple,  single  kiss. 

She  :  This  little  thing  yon  boldly  ask; 

This  trifle  light,  to  yon,  as  air. 

Perhaps  to  me,  doth  fears  unmask 
That  well  may  cause  me  to  beware. 

For  this  same  simple,  single  kiss 
Might  soon  develop  Into  kisses; 

•  And  I  from  having  been  amiss. 

Become,  In  consequence,  a  Mrs. -Bi/e. 

Laura  :  “  When  your  father  came  in 
was  Jack  on  his  knees  ?  ”  Clara  :  “  No  ; 
I  was.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Chatter:  “Do  you  believe  that 
cures  can  be  effected  by  the  layinjf  on  of 
hands?”  Mrs.  Clatter:  “Most  certainly. 
I  cured  my  boy  of  smoking:  in  that  way.” 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

She  :  “If  every  atom  of  the  human 
body  is  renewed  every  seven  years,  I 
cannot  be  the  same  woman  that  you 
married.”  He  :  “  I  have  been  suspecting 
that  for  some  time.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Applicant  :  “  No  ma’am.  I  couldn’t 
work  where  there  was  children.”  Mrs. 
Keephouse :  “  But  we  advertised  for  a 
girl  who  understood  children.”  Appli¬ 
cant  :  “  I  do  understand  ’em,  ma’am. 
That’s  why  I  wouldn’t  work  where  they 
are.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mother  :  “  That’s  Mr,  Poorchap  in  the 
parlor  with  your  sister  isn’t  it  ?  ”  Small 
Son:  “Yes.”  “Hum!  I  wonder  what 
that  poverty-stricken  fellow  thinks  of 
that  840  bouquet  Mr.  Richfello  sent  her?” 
“  Guess  he  don’t  like  it  much.  Sister 
has  been  holding  his  hands  all  the  even¬ 
ing  so  he  can’t  hurt  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

Agent:  “To  every  one  buying  one 
package  of  ‘Liftem’s  Baking  Powder,’ 
we  present  a  baking  pan.”  Mrs.  Athome: 
“Baking  pan!  Why,  that  thing  with  a 
screen  over  it  looks  more  like  a  bird 
cage!”  Agent:  “Yes  ma’am;  but  that 
powder  makes  such  light  biscuits  that 
you  must  bake  them  in  a  cage  or  they’ll 
float  away.” — Puck. 

Lexicography  in  Brooklyn. — A  jour¬ 
nalist  is  a  man  who  talks  about  being  on 
a  newspaper,  but  is  not.  A  newspaper 
man  is  one  who  is  on  a  newspaper  and 
makes  no  fuss  about  it.  A  farmer  is  a 
man  who  works  the  soil,  and  an  agri¬ 
culturist  is  a  man  who  works  the  farmer, 
while  a  promoter  is  a  man  who  works 
everybody. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

“I — I’d  like  to  marry  your  daughter, 
sir,”  the  youth  confided  to  the  fair  one’s 
severe  parent.  “You — want — to — marry 
r-my— daughter!”  he  thundered.  “Young 
man,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  your  prospects  in  life  are?”  “Well, 
they  seemed  pretty  good  when  I  talked 
with  your  daughter,  but,  seeing  you. 
I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  haven’t 
any.” — Washington  Star. 

Now  does  the  apple,  green  and  bard. 

Within  the  small  boy  lurk; 

And  colic  plays  the  winning  card 
To  give  the  doctors  work. — Phila.  Record. 


pOTASH 


FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PERCENTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Can  a  Farmer 

make 

Money 


M  out  of 

/cn 

/  UU  Wheat? 

If  he  raises  only  ordinary 
•  crops. 

11  he  doubles  his  present 

Fertilizers  Free 

1  IPS-wS.'Vo’;  Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  - - - — 

I  Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

State  Your  Uis-  ••powell’s  Fertilizers,” 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


L  Our  1894  PERKINS’ STEEL 
A  GALVANIZED  POWER  and 
A  ^  PUMP- 

PERKINS  ING 
^ - ^  MILL 

ik:/  WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AHD  STEEL 
r  TOWER  Prices  satisfactory. 
!\|g  Warrant  covers  all  points.  In- 
U/  vostigate  before  buying.  Cata- 
i?\\  logtie  free. 

ill  va  wivit  uri.r.  mt.. 


f  Winger’s  Royal  Grown 

C  l^f*^^^WINDMILL 

j  Has  no  Equal 
'  *  '  -  for  Strength  or 

rantL  A  warded  Medal  and 
Diplov.a  at  World  s  Fair. 
One  man  with  helper  can  erect  In  one  day 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

532  Kenwood  Terrace,  Chicago,  Ill. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Niw-Yohkkb. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivereil  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
prollts.  luuse  f»l  yeare.  Ihidoi-sed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  lx>w  prices  wU  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQEltSOLL,  a-iG  Plymouth  Bt,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 


Is  home 
without 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  youp 

WAGONS 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  in  high.  Tires  1 
to  S  in, wide— hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Shvoh 
l  ost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  fic.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’g  free.  Address 

empire  MPG.  CO. 
Q,uincy,  Ill. 
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STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 

Austin,  Texas,  Aug.  3d,  1894. 
ige  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  AtMan,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:— Replying  to  yours  of  21  ult.  I 
g  to  inform  you  that  theTixils  wer  e  shipped 
-day.  The  fence  is  giving  entire  satis- 
ction,  and  I  consider  it  the  best  wire  fence 
lave  seen.  Respectfully, 

F.  S.  WHITE.  Supt. 

The  above  testimonial  was  given  after 
'o  years  trial. 

IGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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and  liairyiiien.  “The  Silo  Up  to  Date,”  our 
new  ensilage  book  for  1894,  free  to  any  address.  Also  cata- 
iogue  price  lists,  and  prices  f.  o.  b.  your  nearest  station. 
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New  Anele  Steel  Post 
.  Plain  Wire  Fence. 

^Ul  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
/een  put  down  from  SI  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  wUl  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Midi. 
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P.O.  Eox  289. 
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81  and  33  'Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARBTIRBD  ENGLISH  ARMY  OFFICBR  (seven 
years  In  this  country),  desires  a  position  of  trusts 
References  given  and  required.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address  COLONEL,  office  of  this  paper. 
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INTENSIVE  FARMING. 

MUCH  FROM  A  LITTLE  PIECE  OF  GROUND. 

Last  fall  I  became  convinced  that  I  had  been  trying 
to  farm  on  too  extensive  a  scale ;  that  I  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time,  labor  and  money  in  cultivating  a 
large  area  rather  indifferently,  and  I  determined  to 
see  what  I  could  do  this  year  in  the  way  of  intensive 
farming.  I  selected  a  piece  of  land  about  as  poor  as 
any  on  the  farm — which,  by  the  way,  is  saying  a  good 
deal — but  chose  it  because  it  was  sheltered  by  a  cedar 
hedge  from  the  northwest  winds,  and  had  a  slight 
slope  toward  the  southeast.  On  this  piece,  250  feet  by 
70  feet  (about  four-tenths  of  an  acre)  I  spread  manure 
from  my  cow  stables — rich  from  feeding  cotton-seed 
meal,  bran  and  corn  meal — covering  the  land  at  least 
three  inches  deep.  I  plowed  and  harrowed  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  September  20  sowed  it  all  to  spinach  in 
rows  36  inches  apart.  This  did  not  grow  well  enough 
to  sell  any  in  the  fall,  but  all  through  January  and 
February  I 
sold  it  at 

81.20  per  '  ~  ' 

bush.,  using 
only  the 
thinnings. 

March  8, 
after  giving 
the  bed  a 
very  careful 
harrowing 
and  raking, 

I  sowed  18 
rows  (250 
feet)  each, 
of  Eclipse 
beets,  put- 
t  i  n  g  two 
rows  b  e - 
tween  each 
two  rows  of 
spinach.  1 
also  sowed 
two  rows, 
same  length, 
of  Potato 
onion  sets ; 
and  again 
March  12,  10 


rows  more 
of  Eclipse 
beets  and 
four  rows  of 
onion  sets. 

March  22  I 

sowed  two  Pi' 

rows  of  rad¬ 
ishes;  March  31,  two  rows  of  radishes;  April  5,  four 
rows  of  lettuce  and  four  rows  of  turnips.  May  14 
I  had  cut  out  all  the  spinach  in  the  bed,  and  on  the 
rows  thus  left  vacant,  I  gave  a  dressing  of  200  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  working  it  well  into  the  soil  with 
my  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe.  In  these  rows,  we  set  out 
lettuce  transplanted  from  the  four  rows  mentioned 
above,  and  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  raised  in 
the  hothouse — 13  rows  of  lettuce  and  10  rows  of  cab¬ 
bage.  All  the  onions,  beets,  radishes,  carrots  and 
turnips,  were  sold  bunched,  cabbage  and  lettuce,  of 
course,  by  the  head,  and  the  spinach  by  the  bushel. 
The  returns  from  the  “  salad  patch,”  as  we  call  it,  to 
date  are  as  follows  : 

Spinach . 161.65  Beets,  bunched . $21.84 

Onions,  In  bunches .  28.51  Cabbage . 31.76 

Lettuce .  44  00  Garrets,  bunched .  13  00 

Radishes,  In  bunches .  24.69  Turnips,  bunched .  5.60 

Beet  tops,  lor  greens .  8.47  _ 


and  turnips  still  in  the  ground  to  bring  this  amount 
up  to  $300,  and  I  am  sure,  from  this  experiment  that, 
could  I  have  given  this  “  patch”  all  the  time  needed, 
I  could  have  increased  these  i  eturns  by  at  least  one 
half.  I  am  also  sure  that  the  returns  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  I  given  the  bed  a  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  early  in  the  spring.  The  cold,  wet  spring, 
prevented  the  nitrification  of  the  manure,  and  the 
spinach  got  no  good  from  it  until  quite  late.  Had  I 
used  the  nitrate,  I  could  have  had  the  spinach  sold  off 
sooner,  would  have  got  more  of  it  and  for  it,  and 
could  have  set  out  my  cabbage  and  lettuce  earlier. 

I  think  I  planted  too  close,  or  should  have  left  out 
every  fourth  row,  as  I  found  that  many  plants  were 
damaged  in  hoeing,  weeding  and  transplanting.  The 
moral  of  this,  to  me,  is :  Stop  spreading  yourself  and 
your  manure  over  many  acres,  work  only  as  much 
land  as  you  can  fertilize,  and  cultivate  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  and  devote  your  best  energies  to 
getting  the  greatest  possible  crops  from  it.  Try  to 


. . 

I  think  there  are  enough  beets,  carrots,  cabbages 


Picking  Apples  by  Machinery.  Before  Shaking. 


raise  500  bushels  of  potatoes  on  one  acre  instead  of 
1, 10  or  20 — it’s  much  less  work.  One  has  to  walk  about 
2  %  miles  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  potatoes,  about  27 
miles  to  cultivate  10  acres.  One  would  think  that  any 
lazy  man  would  prefer  the  one-acre  job,  while  the 
busy,  energetic  man  will  have  just  so  much  time  saved 
in  which  he  can  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  get  new 
ideas-  N.  h.  egleston  jr. 

R-  N.-Y. — That’s  a  new  idea  for  our  friend,  the  lazy 
man,  to  ponder,  that  intensive  farming  saves  travel. 
If  we  can  grow  the  same  amount  of  produce  on  half 
the  land,  we  save  in  various  ways.  We  have  only  half 
the  land  to  fence  and  pay  taxes  on.  We  can  plow  and 
harrow  in  half  the  length  of  time,  or,  better,  do 
better  and  more  profitable  work  on  the  land  by  put¬ 
ting  in  the  same  time.  Half  the  seed  is  saved,  and 
the  same  fertilizer  will  do  more  good  than  if  spread 
thinly  over  the  whole.  And  then  the  extra  traveling 
saved  of  which  our  friend  speaks.  What  inducements 
there  are  to  curtail  our  field  of  operations  I 


A  NEW  APPLE  GATHERER. 

THE  SHAKERS  V8.  THE  PICKERS. 

The  problem  of  apple  picking  is  always  a  serious 
one  where  apples  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The 
time  during  which  they  should  be  picked  to  be  at 
their  best,  is  short,  and  sometimes  those  left  until  the 
last  become  overripe.  Severe  storms  are  common, 
too,  at  this  season,  and  great  damage  often  results 
from  a  single  hard  blow  before  the  crop  can  possibly 
be  secured.  Besides  this,  when  sufficient  pickers  can 
be  secured,  many  of  them  are  often  careless  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  fruit,  and  much  of  it  is  bruised  and  rendered 
unfit  for  grading  as  choice,  by  their  careless  work.  • 

Many  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  and  cheapening  this  work,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  have  never  come  into  general  use.  At  Pig.  142 
is  shown  one  of  the  most  recent  inventions,  in  posi¬ 
tion  around  the  tree  ready  for  work.  It  is  called  Pin- 
garr’s  Improved  Apple  Catcher,  and  a  patent  has  been 

applied  for, 
so  that  no 
one  has  the 
right  to  use 
it  without 
the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the 
inventor. 
The  appara¬ 
tus  is  made 
in  two  parts, 
of  canvas  or 
any  other 
strong,  dur¬ 
able  fabric 
like  burlap 
or  sailcloth. 
The  lower 
part,or  main 
canvas,  is 
usually  4  0 
feet  across, 
in  the  form 
of  an  i  m- 
mense  sau¬ 
cer,  the  cen¬ 
ter  about 
the  tree  com¬ 
ing  down  to 
the  ground. 
Above  this  is 
the  hood, 
about  12  feet 
square,  high¬ 
est  in  the 
center. 
When  this  is 

adjusted  about  the  tree,  the  branches  are  shaken  and 
the  apples  find  their  way  down  to  the  ground  in  a  pile 
at  the  base  of  the  tree,  as  shown  at  Pig,  143  (page  551), 
which  shows  the  same  tree  five  minutes  later,  after 
four  barrels  of  apples  had  been  shaken  off. 

It  is  claimed  that  fruit  can  be  gathered  in  one-half 
the  time,  and  at  one-half  the  expense  of  hand  picking, 
and  in  better  condition  than  by  the  average  picker. 
Less  danger  is  incurred,  also,  especially  when  gather¬ 
ing  fruit  from  lofty  trees.  Incidentally,  the  gatherer 
may  be  used  for  a  stack  cover  or  for  other  similar 
purposes,  when  not  required  for  fruit  gathering.  It  is 
also  made  in  smaller  sizes  for  gathering  pears,  plums, 
nuts,  etc.,  for  which  purposes  it  should  be  admirable. 

This  apparatus  was  used  by  a  number  of  farmers  in 
Columbia  and  other  counties  last  fall,  and  they  have 
given  a  testimonial  to  the  effect  that  it  is  efficient, 
economical  and  labor-saving.  It  is  said  that  2,500 
barrels  of  apples  werd  gathered  with  it  around  Pine 
Plains  last  fall.  It  will  be  more  widely  tested  this  year. 
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September  1 


EFFECT  OF  LIQUID  MANURE. 

WHY  ITS  RKSULTS  AKK  NOT  ALWAYS  ATPAKENT. 

I  read  that  tne  urine  from  a  covr  contains  more  fertlllilne  material 
than  her  solid  excrement.  If  this  Is  so,  why  can  we  not  see  the  effsct 
In  last  year’s  psrture,  where  she  urinated  as  well  as  where  she  TOlded 
dunK?  I  read,  too.  that  the  urine  contains  a  larne  part  Of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  :  that  a  liberal  application  of  nltrosten  may  be  seen  within  24 
hours  of  Us  application  by  a  deeper  Kreen  of  the  plants,  and  that 
nltroKen  Is  the  stimulant  part  of  the  fertilizer.  It  this  Is  true  why 
does  not  glass  begin  at  once  to  grow  luxuriantly  where  the  cow 
urinates?  I  never  saw  any  effect  of  urine  upon  pasture  unless  the  cow 
had  recently  eaten  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  In  which  case  the 
grass  Is  deadened.  o.  G.  G. 

Vail,  N.  .1. 

R  N.-Y — The  better  to  understand  what  follows, 
we  give  the  analyses  of  fresh  cow’s  dung  and  urine  : 

POUNDS  IN  1,000. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 


Fresh  dung . 2.9  1.0  1.7 

Urine . 6.8  4.9  .... 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  pass  away  m  the  urine.  It  is  not  a 
well  balanced  manure,  however,  as  it  contains  no 
phosphoric  acid.  As  to  the  visible  effect  of  urine  on 
grass,  we  have  certainly  noticed  it  in  pastures.  We 
have  often  examined  the  thick,  rank  clumps  of  grass, 
and  found  no  evidence  of  dung  about  them. 

Urine  Does  Force  the  Grass. 

From  previous  observations,  and  from  those  I  have 
just  made  in  our  own  pasture  field,  I  do  not  find  that 
all  of  the  dark  green  hunches  of  grass  in  pastures  are 
caused  by  the  dung  of  animals.  Many  of  these 
bunches  do  not  show  any  trace  whatever  of  solid  ex¬ 
crement,  and  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  urine. 
The  urine  is  not  so  sure  to  produce  good  effects  im¬ 
mediately  as  the  solid  excrement ;  in  fact,  the  first 
effect  of  the  urine  is  often  a  positive  injury.  Plants 
can  have  too  much  available  plant  food  as  well  as  too 
little.  A  superabundance  of  plant  food  may  be  fatal 
to  the  life  of  the  plant  at  once,  while  the  absence  of 
food  would  cause  it  to  starve  to  death  slowly.  To 
illustrate  this  point  a  little  more  fully,  the  case  of 
water  culture  of  plants  may  be  cited.  In  this,  plants 
are  grown  in  pure  water,  to  which  a  little  plant  food 
is  added  from  time  to  time ;  under  these  conditions 
the  plant  will  thrive  and  produce  seeds.  Should  this 
water  be  replaced  by  urine  or  the  concentrated 
leachings  from  manure  pits,  the  life  of  the  plant 
would  be  endangered  at  once  This  is  virtually  what 
happens  when  a  large  quantity  of  urine  is  deposited 
on  a  limited  area  of  a  dry  pasture  field.  The  ground 
is  so  dry  that  the  urine  does  not  pass  far  into  the  soil, 
and  that  portion  that  passes  farthest  into  the  soil  is 
again  brought  to  the  surface  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  to  an  extent  that  is  fatal  to  the  grass. 
Should  the  ground  be  wet,  the  urine  would  be  dis¬ 
seminated  by  means  of  the  water  in  the  soil,  so  that 
beneficial  results  will  follow  at  once. 

Liquid  manures  should  be  applied  to  growing  crops 
if  possible.  The  plant  food  contained  in  liquids  is 
readily  available,  and  unless  there  are  plants  to  take 
it  up,  there  is  more  danger  of  loss  than  there  would 
be  from  manures  where  the  plant  food  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  All  things  considered,  there  is  no  crop  to  which 
liquid  manure  can  be  applied  with  better  results  than 
grass  land.  The  roots  of  the  grasses  grow  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  roots  of  most  of  our  cultivated 
crops.  As  the  expense  of  applying  liquid  manure  is 
the  chief  objection  to  applying  fertility  in  this  form, 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  apply  it  to  the  crops  on 
which  the  largest  part  of  the  labor  can  be  done  by 
horse  power.  Grass  land  offers  more  opportunities 
for  applying  liquid  manure  cheaply  and  through  a 
longer  season  than  almost  any  other  crop. 

Cornell  University.  georgk  c.  watson. 

Urine  an  Incomplete  Fertilizer. 

Urine  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  like  all  in¬ 
complete  fertilizers,  unless  directly  or  indirectly  sup¬ 
plemented  by  matters  containing  the  lacking  elements, 
it  may  produce  no  discernible  effect  when  applied  to  a 
plant.  Urine  is  essentially  a  watery  solution  of  cer¬ 
tain  organic  matters  and  salts,  of  which  the  most 
abundant  is  urea.  Urea,  in  its  decomposition  may,  and 
commonly  does,  give  free  ammonia,  or  ammonia  com¬ 
pounds,  of  great  value  to  plant  growth  when  combined 
or  associated  with  the  other  elements  required.  But 
when  net  so  associated,  it  may  produce  no  noticeable 
effect  whatever. 

The  fact  that  incomplete  fertilizers,  however  valu¬ 
able,  are  incapable  of  producing  desired  effects  upon 
plant  growth,  is,  perhaps,  the  one  thing  hardest  to 
get  into  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  scientifically  un¬ 
educated  farmer.  Urine,  in  its  decomposition,  supplies 
the  most  costly  of  all  the  plant  foods  ;  but  in  order  to 
do  the  good  to  the  crop  which  it  should,  it  must  be  so 
combined  or  conjoined  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  as  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer.  When  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  bowel  excrement,  or  dung,  it  is  a 
complete  fertilizer,  and  produces  its  full  natural  effect, 
under  proper  condit  ons.  Otherwise,  no  noticeable 
results  are  to  be  expected. 

Dung,  on  the  other  hand,  always,  uiider  proper  con¬ 


ditions,  produces  an  evident  effect  upon  plant  growth; 
yet,  when  not  combined  with  urine,  it  may  not  give 
its  full  effect,  from  lack  of  a  due  proportion  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  nitrogen  in  dung  is  not  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  The  dung  must  be  decomposed  before  the  plant 
can  take  it  up.  The  same  is  true  of  the  urine,  with 
this  difference,  that  its  decomposition  is  much  more 
easy  and  rapid.  We  often  notice,  in  a  pasture,  that 
where  a  cow  dungs  and  urinates  on  the  same  spot,  a 
very  rank  growth  of  grass  will  follow;  so  rank  that 
the  cattle  pass  it  by,  and  it  goes  to  seed.  In  another 
spot,  we  may  see  where  the  dung  alone  was  dropped 
and  a  less  rank  growth  followed,  the  grass  will  be 
cropped  after  the  rain  has  deprived  the  dung  of  its 
offensiveness.  Still  another  case  is  that  referred  to 
above,  where  no  observable  improvement  follows  upon 
spots  where  urine  alone  was  dropped,  for  the  reasons 
given  above.  Unless  these  reasons  are  known  and 
understood,  the  observer  will  naturally  think  that 
urine  has  no  manurial  value  whatever ;  and  he  will 
be  inclined  to  give  no  care  to  its  preservation  and  ap¬ 
plication.  B  at  every  farmer  of  experience  and  thought, 
sees  many  instances  which  fully  satisfy  him  of  the 
usefulness  of  urine,  even  when  he  may  also  note 
others  of  an  opposite  appearance. 

As  to  the  separate  application  of  urine  as  a  fertilizer 
to  particular  crops,  my  own  experience  leads  me  to 
value  it  most  highly  for  market  garden  crops,  and  for 
small  fruits.  It  pushes  rhubarb,  asparagus,  celery, 
spinach,  etc.,  tremendously  ;  but  it  ought  not  usually 
to  be  applied  to  these,  or  any  annual  crop  while  in 
full  growth.  Rhubarb  will  stand  it  when  poured 
freely  about  the  roots.  Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
respond  to  it  in  the  same  way  ;  and  so  do  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  I  have  never  seen  it  do 
any  harm,  although,  on  quite  level  spots,  too  much, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  might  cause  injury.  Many 
years  ago  I  advised  in  print  the  excavation  of  earth 
from  beneath  old  barns  and  stables  for  use  as  manure, 
and  was  very  successful  in  its  use  myself.  But  many 
claimed  that  it  produced  very  little  effect.  This  I  at¬ 
tribute  to  its  not  being  a  complete  fertilizer,  the  nitrog¬ 
enous  matter  having  disappeared.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Vermont. 

Effects  of  Urine  On  Grass. 

Johnston,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry  (published 
in  1844)  on  page  462,  while  placing  an  extremely  high 
value  on  urine  as  a  manure,  says  that  experience  has 
shown  that  recent  urine  exercises  an  unfavorable 
action  upon  growing  plants.  It  acts  most  beneficially 
when  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  allowed 
to  ferment  a  few  days  before  being  used.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  urea,  the  principal  nitrogenous  ingred¬ 
ient  in  urine,  is  not  readily  appropriated  by  plants. 
But  when  the  urine  is  diluted  with  water  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  the  urea,  of  which  there  are  four 
pounds  in  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  urine,  is 
changed  entirely  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  That  the 
dilution  with  water  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  ammonia,  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
retained  by  the  urine  after  dilution  was  three  times  as 
great  as  when  it  was  allowed  to  ferment  in  the  state 
in  which  it  came  from  the  cow,  and  whether  modern 
chemistry  confirms  the  teachings  of  50  years  ago,  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

I  asked  an  old  farmer  G.  G.  G.’s  questions,  and  he 
said  that  urine  did  make  grass  grow  ranker  ;  that  in 
old  pastures  are  found  rank  spots  not  caused  by  the 
droppings,  and  these  rank  spots  can  be  besi  accounted 
for  by  attributing  them  to  the  effects  of  urine.  A 
teacher  once  said  to  his  class,  “Verify  your  inferences, 
and  when  you  have  verified  your  inferences,  then 
verify  your  facts.”  Before  we  enter  very  largely  upon 
the  philosophical  discussion  of  the  question,  we  would 
better  determine  wuat  are  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Even  when  we  have  determined  them,  so  long  as  we 
pasture  our  cows,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  change  our 
summer  method  of  applying  urine.  If  I  could  use 
urine  separately  I  would  apply  it  on  meadow  grass 
every  time.  chas.  r.  beach. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


BRINGING  A  VINEYARD  TO  LIFE. 

WHAT  GREEN  MANURING  AND  GOOD  CULTURE  DID. 

On  page  530  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  referrea  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  Crimson  clover  given  by  Mr.  G  Sshoen- 
feld,  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  S.  is  well 
known  throughout  the  grape  region  as  a  very  skillful 
vineyardist.  Daring  the  past  few  years  he  has 
brought  a  neglected  vineyard  into  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  grape  growers  all  through  western  New 
York  have  been  greatly  interested  to  know  how  it 
was  done.  Mr.  S.  has  kindly  given  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
following  facts  about  this  vineyard,  which  we  give 
here  in  the  form  of  an  interview  : 

“  We  learn  that  you  have  had  remarkable  success 
in  improving  a  vineyard,  Mr.  Schoenfeld  ?  ” 

“Tkerp  is  really  nothing  very  remarkable  about 


that  much-talked-of  vineyard.  I  simply  formed  a 
plausible  theory,  and  jumped  to  a  conclusion  which 
happened  to  be  the  right  one.” 

“  Dow  did  the  vineyard  look  when  you  bought  it  ?” 

“In  the  spring  of  1891  I  came  into  possession  of  six  ^ 
acres  of  land,  on  which  was  a  Concord  vineyard  of  900 
vines,  planted  six  years.  The  land  is  a  heavy  clay 
loam,  formerly  a  brickyard.  The  vines  were  not 
looking  very  well,  and  had  made  but  a  small  growth 
the  preceding  years,  while  the  adjoining  vineyards 
looked  well.  The  tendency  toward  ’  low  prices  for 
grapes  did  not  warrant  an  extra  outlay  for  fertilizer, 
and  I  was  not  satisfied  that  the  land  really  needed  it, 
as  it  contained  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron  and  other 
substances  that  really  ought  to  make  it  the  best  of 
vineyard  land.” 

“  How  had  the  vines  been  pruned  ?” 

“  According  to  the  tree  system,  giving  each  vine 
from  two  to  four  canes  with  six  buds  each,  which  is 
the  general  practice  in  the  grape  belt ;  that  is,  an  arm 
of  old  wood  is  tied  down  each  way  from  the  vine  on 
the  lower  wire  from  which  two  to  ten  young  canes  of 
the  preceding  year,  2  to  2}4  feet  long  each,  are  tied 
perpendicularly  to  the  upper  wire.” 

“  How  did  the  first  crop  turn  out  ?” 

“  During  the  season,  the  vineyard  was  taken  care  of 
and  cultivated  twice  every  three  weeks.  All  this 
labor  resulted  in  the  production  of  400  9-pound  bas¬ 


kets  of  grapes,  which  netted  $76.38  ; 

BXPJENSHS  FOR  1891. 

I’rnnlnK  and  tylDR. . 15.00 

ElRht  times  cultlvatlDR . 8.00 

■  Twice  hoeinK .  8.00 

One  plowlnK  and  harrowlDK .  3.50 

Interest  on  vineyard . 30.00 

Baskets . 12.00 

PlcklDK,  packing  and  delivering  to  tne  depot . 12.00 

Total . 873.10 

Making  a  profit  ot  12.88. 


By  following  this  practice,  I  found  that  an  acre  of 
vineyard  producing  1,000  baskets  of  nine  pounds  each, 
would  bring  the  cost  of  production  per  basket  delivered 
to  the  depot  to  11  cents  per  basket.  At  current  prices, 
it  certainly  was  not  a  paying  business.” 

“  What  plans  did  you  make  for  work?” 

“  My  theory  was  that  by  continued  clean  cultivation, 
the  land  bee  ame  too  compact;  the  roots  of  the  vines 
were  literally  choked  to  death  for  want  of  air,  and 
the  plant  food,  while  within  reach,  either  could  not 
be  assimilated,  or  was  not  available.  I  concluded  that 
a  green  crop  plowed  under  would  remedy  this,  and 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  by  making  less  labor. 
At  the  time  of  last  cultivation,  August  20,  I  sowed  a 
bushel  of  rye,  which  was  not  plowed  under  until  May 
20  the  following  spring.  The  vineyard  was  then  culti¬ 
vated  only  once  the  first  week  in  July,  and.  on  August 
15  I  plowed  and  again  sowed  with  one  bushel  of  rye, 
the  result  of  which  was  1,184  baskets  of  grapes,  net 
receipts  $188  86. 


EXPENSES,  SEASON  1892. 

PruDlog  and  tying . 85.00 

Plowing  under  rye  . 3.50 

Cultivating  . . .  1..50 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  sowing  the  rye .  4.50 

Interest . 30.00 

Baskets . 35.52 

Picking,  packing,  and  delivering  to  the  depot .  35.52 

Total.  .  1115.54 

Making  a  profit  ot  $73.32. 


“During  the  season  of  1893,  I  followed  the  same 
practice  a  s  the  preceding  year  with  the  exception  of 
sowing  Crimson  clover  instead  of  rye.  I  reasoned  that 
the  process  of  rotting^  the  green  crop,  accomplished 
the  same  result  as  frequent  cultivation  by  keeping  the 
surface  loose  and  preserving  the  moisture  by  con¬ 
tinued  movements  of  the  particles  of  the  earth  as  they 
follow  the  shrinkage  in  the  rotting  process  of  the 
green  crop.  The  result  in  1893  was  1,299  baskets  of 
grapes  ;  net  receipts,  $143  60. 


EXPENSES,  SEASON  1893. 

Pruning  and  tying . $5.00 

Plowing  under  rye .  3.50 

Cultivating . - .  1.50 

Plowing  and  harrowing .  3.50 

Crimson  clover  seed,  30  pounds— and  freight .  2.80 

Interest . 30.00 

Picking,  packing  and  delivering  to  depot . 38.97 

Baskets . 38.97 

Total. . . $124.24 

Making  a  profit  of  $19.36. 


During  all  this  time,  the  vines  have  increased  in  vigor 
and  this  spring  I  concluded  to  give  them  more  to  do. 
I  increased  the  length  of  the  canes  to  three  feet,  six 
and  eight  canes  to  the  vine.  The  growth  and  vigor 
are  remarkable  ;  full-grown  leaves  measure  13  inches 
across,  and  are  of  that  peculiar  dark  green  color  that 
seems  almost  black.  The  clusters  and  berries  are 
large  and  well  set,  showing  to  me  thut  the  Crimson 
clover  furnished  something  more  than  humus,  and  is 
without  doubt  a  great  deal  better  than  rye.  I  estimate 
that  we  shall  pick  and  pack  nearly  2,000  baskets  of 
fruit.  I  will  give  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  result  when 
accomplished.” 

“  We  shall  certainly  be  pleased  to  learn  the  result 
of  this  experiment.” 


1894 
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STRAWBERRY  AND  POULTRY  NOTES. 

While  calling'  at  the  home  of  a  neighbor  recently, 
he  said  :  “  Come  out  here  and  see  how  the  drought 
has  slaughtered  my  strawberries.  This  soil  is  as  rich 
as  manure  can  make  it ;  last  spring  I  set  600  good, 
strong  plants  right  here,  and  every  one  started  off  in 
fine  shape.  They  were  doing  nicely  before  the 
drought  set  in,  and  now  look  at  them  !  This  is  the 
third  year  I  have  set  out  a  bed  of  strawberries,  only 
to  see  a  drought  kill  them  all  during  some  part  of  the 
season.  I  am  very  fond  of  this  fruit,  hut  I  can’t  grow 
it  any  more.  If  I  could  irrigate  a  small  patch,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  succeed  with  the  plants,  and  I’ve  been 
thinking  seriously  of  making  some  arrangement  of 
tank  and  pipes  for  that  purpose.” 

I  saw  at  a  glance  what  ailed  his  plants,  and  it  was 
not  drought  by  any  means.  “  Is  this  the  way  your 
plants  have  always  been  affected  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes.  They  grow  finely  at  first,  then  begin  to  wilt 
and  die  one  after  another,  until  the  entire  lot  is  gone.” 

“  Let  me  show  you  what  ails  them,”  said  I,  and 
with  a  pocket  knife  I  dug  from  under  a  freshly  wilted 
plant,  one  large  and  three  small,  white  grubs.  Then 
lifting  the  plant  I  showed  him  how  they  had  eaten 
off  all  the  roots.  “That’s  the  sort  of  drought  that 
kills  your  plants.  I’ll  venture  the  assertion  that 
every  square  foot  of  this  ground  contains  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen  grubs.” 

We  took  a  spade,  and  turning  over  three  spadefuls, 
carefully  examined  them,  and  found  17  grubs,  varying 
in  size  from 
one-  eighth 
of  an  inch 
to  the  full- 
grown  white 
whopper. 

This  sort  of 
drought  i  s 
the  invaria¬ 
ble  result  of 
manuring 
with  stable 
manure,  and 
is  very  de¬ 
structive  to 
strawberry 
plants,  as 
well  as  vari¬ 
ous  other 
fruits  and 
V  e  g  etables. 

The  best 
remedy  o  f 
which  I 
know  is  to 
apply, im¬ 
mediately 
before  the 
ground  is 
plowed  in 
the  spring, 
a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  wood 
ashes  and 
salt,  and 
then  to  ma- 
n  u  r  e  with 

commercial  fertilizers  exclusively.  Those  who  have 
adopted  this  plan  are  growing  good  strawberries 
without  difficulty,  while  those  who  use  stable  manure 
continue  to  buy  their  berries.  No  salt  should  be 
applied  after  the  plants  are  set,  or  more  than  likely 
it  will  destroy  them. 

Let  me  give  our  Western  poultry  keepers  a  few 
pointers  on  building  a  poultry  house.  Build  it  of 
boards  one  inch  thick,  batten  the  cracks  tight,  and 
see  that  no  knot-holes  or  small  chinks  are  left  open 
for  biting  winds  or  snow  to  sift  through,  but  don’t 
make  double  walls  or  put  any  building  paper  of  any 
kind  on  the  inside.  Don’t  line  the  inside  with  any¬ 
thing.  Don’t  put  any  ventilator  in  the  roof.  Put  a 
window  in  the  south  side  and  arrange  it  so  that  it  can 
be  slid  aside.  Pit  the  door  close,  and  shut  it  every 
night. 

For  ventilation,  open  the  window  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather — wide  open  in  mild,  a  few 
inches  when  cool  and  frosty,  and  shut  tight  when 
stormy  or  the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale.  Have  the 
perches  arranged  along*the  side  opposite  the  window, 
and  not  over  20  inches  above  the  fioor.  Don’t  keep 
more  than  .50  fowls  in  one  house.  A  roof  ventilator  is 
a  roup  generator.  Paper  lining  inside,  and  double 
walls,  are  the  same.  Both  harbor  dampness,  mold, 
lice,  disease  and  death. 

The  great  “  corn  belt”  is  the  finest  poultry  section 
in  the  United  States.  See  page  503.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  hog  and  hen.  Thousands  of  hogs  are  raised 
every  year  on  corn,  clover  and  water  exclusively,  and 
millions  of  fowls  are  raised  ou  the  same,  wi^h  worms 


and  grasshoppers  for  dessert.  Thousands  of  both 
hegs  and  hens  never  see  any  grain  other  than  corn, 
from  the  time  they  first  open  their  eyes  until  they  are 
closed  in  the  slaughtering  pens.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  corn  is  not  good  food  for  either  hogs  or  hens. 
Corn  makes  the  fiesh  of  fowls  yellow,  oily  and  rich, 
but  it  is  mighty  good  eating  all  the  same,  when  prop¬ 
erly  cooked.  If  our  farmers  would  pay  as  much  at¬ 
tention  to  their  hens  as  they  do  to  their  hogs — 
especially  in  securing  a  good  breed  and  keeping  it  up 
— we  could  supply  the  world  with  poultry  meat.  Let 
the  mountaineers  and  people  outside  of  the  “  corn 
belt”  raise  Leghorns  if  they  wish,  but  give  us  “  corn- 
belters”,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  for  profit. 
They  are  America’s  meat  hens.  fred  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


SELECTING  SEED  POTATOES  FROM  THE 
PLANTS. 

WIEL  IT  PAY  TO  GO  TO  THE  TROUBLE  ? 

Have  you  evei  tried  the  plan  of  selecting  seed  potatoes  by  marking 
the  most  vigorous  plants  while  gro  wing,  and  selecting  seed  from  them? 
If  so,  has  the  result  been  latlsfactory  ?  Would  you  advise  farmers  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  marking  the  best  hills  In  this  way  7  Is  It  your 
opinion  that  continued  selection  from  these  vigorous  hills,  year  after 
year,  will  produce  an  Improved  strain  of  potatoes  ? 

I  have  never  tried  this  plan.  I  have  selected  the 
best  yielding  hills  when  digging,  and  those  which 
contained  the  best  formed  tubers.  I  think  this  plan 
is  better,  for  sometimes  the  most  vigorous  hills  con¬ 


tain  ill-shaped  tubers.  I  believe  that  the  continued 
careful  selection  of  tubers  from  hills  which  gave  a 
good  yield  of  nicely  formed  tubers,  will  give  better 
results,  and  will  retain  the  vigor  and  yield  of  the 
variety  much  longer  than  when  no  care  is  exercised  in 
selecting  seed.  I  do  not  think  that  even  that  will 
keep  a  variety  from  running  out  after  a  time,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  strain  will  be  only  temporary.  I 
think  the  changing  of  seed  from  one  locality  to 
another,  even  if  only  a  few  miles,  very  beneficial. 

C.  R.  WHITE. 

I  have  tried  selecting  seed  potatoes,  and  find  that  it 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  I  would  advise  all  to  do 
likewise.  e.  m.  bracy. 

I  have  never  tried  the  plan.  I  think  that  it  would 
most  certainly  improve  the  strain  of  the  potatoes.  I 
intend  to  try  it  this  fall  with  my  seed  potatoes. 

_  C  H.  JACKSON. 

RAISIN  PACKING  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

At  the  prices  received  for  raisins  by  the  California 
rancher,  he  can  not  afford  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
fancy  packing  as  was  the  practice  a  few  years  ago. 
Four  or  five  years  ago,  every  20-pound  box  of  loose 
Muscatels  was  “faced  that  is,  the  face,  or  top  layer, 
was  placed  in  rows  after  being  pressed  fiat  between 
thumb  and  finger.  At  that  time,  all  raisins  shipped 
from  these  parts  were  packed  in  boxes  containing 
just  20  pounds.  Then  came  a  heavy  manilla  sack 
with  a  cover  of  jute,  holding  from  70  to  85  pounds, 
some  packers  even  shipping  in  white  cotton  sacks. 
In  1893  we  began  to  ship  in  boxes  containing  5Q 


pounds;  and  that  will  probably  be  the  raisin  box  for 
the  future  ;  it  is  easily  and  quickly  handled,  and  the 
raisin  will  retain  its  shape  and  good  appearance  when 
it  gets  into  market. 

The  California  raisin  growers  did  not  get  enough 
for  their  raisins  last  year  to  pay  expenses.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  made  the  money  the  rancher  should  have 
made,  it  seems.  The  commission  men  are  ma'^iing  the 
money  on  orahges  and  lemons,  and  the  grower  gets 
“nix,”  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  growers 
and  packers  send  their  own  men  to  look  after  them. 
There  are  thousands  of  villages,  hamlets  and  towns 
throughout  the  Fast,  where  a  California  raisin  is 
never  seen.  Why  is  that  ?  Is  it  because  there  is  “no 
demand”  ?  Or  is  it  because  the  commission  men  are 
more  interested  in  the  larger  cities  ?  Where  are  the 
jobbers  ?  Don’t  they  get  a  finger  into  the  pie  ? 
Within  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  first  shipment 
from  California,  comes  the  report,  “no  demand,”  and 
prices  go  down.  Why  is,  or  why  should  there  be,  no 
demand  ?  Is  it  because  every  dealer  is  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  supply  at  the  highest  price  (?),  knowing  that 
the  price  will  be  lower  later  on  ?  Or  is  it  because 
their  customers  use  only  California  raisins  once  a 
year  ?  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  The 
raisin  for  which  the  good  housewife  pays  15  to  25  cents 
in  the  East,  brings  the  grower  about  33^  cents  in 
California. 

The  California  raisin  grower  must  have  better  prices, 
or  go  out  of  the  business,  and  let  the  foreign  growers 

supply  our 
markets  as 
of  old.  The 
wages  have 
been  cut 
down  so  that 
it  is  almost 
i  m  p  o  s  sible 
to  support  a 
family.  Ma¬ 
chines  are 
used  that 
save  a  very 
large  part  of 
the  manual 
labor  form¬ 
erly  employ¬ 
ed,  yet  raisin 
ranches  are 
being  mort¬ 
gage  d  in 
order  to  ob¬ 
tain  funds 
for  another 
trial. 

All  raisins 
intended  for 
“loose,”  or 
stemless, 
are  expoted 
to  the  sun 
until  the 
stems  are 
very  brittle; 
they  are 
then  run 
through  a 

stemmer,  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  heavy  wire 
netting  set  in  a  frame  inside  of  which  runs  another 
cylinder  somewhat  smaller.  They  pass  from  this,  on 
an  elevator,  to  another  machine  which  blows  out  all 
stems  and  dust,  and  grades  the  raisins — running  them 
directly  into  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  shipped. 
The  machine  does  its  work  so  perfectly  that  only  the 
fancy  grade  is  picked  over  by  hand  in  packing. 

London  layers  will  not  be  so  plentiful  as  usual  this 
year,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  rain  the  past  season ; 
the  raisin  crop  will  not  be  so  large  as  usual,  but,  if  we 
have  good  weather  for  curing,  the  raisins  will  be  of 
uncommonly  good  quality.  Grapes  grown  on  a  dry 
soil,  although  not  so  large  as  those  grown  on  a  damp 
soil,  are  solid,  meaty,  and  of  excellent  flavor,  and  do 
not  shrink  so  much  in  drying  ;  giving  more  substance 
in  less  skin  than  those  grown  on  damp  soil. 

There  are  a  great  many  anglomaniacs  in  the  East, 
who  think  a  foreign  raisin  far  superior  to  a  raisin 
grown,  cured,  and  packed  in  California.  Take  them 
out  of  the  box  and  take  the  paper  off,  and  I  will  defy 
them  to  tell  which  is  the  foreign  and  which  tbe  Cali¬ 
fornia  product ;  the  majority  would  say  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  raisin  came  from  “abwoad.”  These  carpers  will 
pay  nearly  double  for  a  foreign  product  because  “you 
cawn’t  get  such  goods  in  this  country  as  you  cawn 
abwoad — you  know.”  Such  people  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  in  which  they  were  raised.  G.  r  a. 

California. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  certainly  is  too  great  a  margin  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  received  by  fruit  growers — East  as 
well  as  West — and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers 
'V^ho  gets  the  faj  ? 


Picking  Apples  by  Machinery.  After  Shaking.  Fig.  143. 
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WILL  MULCH  PREVENT  BORERS? 

For  several  days  past  we  have  been  going  over  our 
peach  orchards,  looking  for  and  taking  out  the  borers. 
They  have  been  about  as  plentiful  as  in  former  years 
except  in  one  orchard  of  about  1,500  trees  where  we 
did  not  find  20  borers  in  the  whole  orchard.  This 
orchard,  as  were  the  others,  was  sown  to  rye  last  fall, 
one  bushel  per  acre  broadcast.  Last  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  frozen  solid,  a  mulch  df  very  strawy 
manure  was  spread  about  the  trees,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  retaining  frost  later  in  spring  to  keep  back 
the  trees,  and  to  smother  out  the  rye  close  about  the 
trees.  At  the  proper  time  in  May,  when  the  rye  was 
in  full  head,  this  orchard,  like  the  others,  was 
plowed  and  the  rye  all  put  under  ground  by  using  a 
chain  on  the  plow.  Of  course,  in  plowing,  the  plows 
were  set  to  run  shallow  ;  not  more  than  four  inches 
deep,  and  even  less  close  to  the  trees ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  a  slight  covering  of  soil  was  thrown  over  the 
mulch  just  about  each  tree.  The  manure  held  the 
soil  thrown  upon  it  so  light  and  loose,  that  but  very 
few  weeds  grew  in  it ;  so  few  that  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  hoe  it  until  now  when  look¬ 
ing  for  grubs.  The  plowing  down  of  the  mulch  saved 
one  or  two  hoeings  of  the  trees,  and  now,  I  never  saw 
a  healthier  lot  of  trees  ;  and,  what  is  better,  as  above 
stated,  there  were  no  grubs  to  be  found  in  the  trees. 
When  the  earth  was  pulled  away,  the  mulch  was 
found  rotted  down  into  a  mass  of  fine  vegetable  mold. 

Has  any  one  else  ever  tried  this  plan,  and,  if  so,  has 
he  noticed  any  such  result  ?  My  theory  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  trees  were  well  grubbed  last  summer,  so 
that  no  old  grubs  were  left  in  them,  and  by  having 
their  bodies  covered  by  the  mulch  and  soil  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  ordinary  surface,  the  bark  above  this 
was  so  smooth  that  the  perfect  insects  were  not 
pleased  with  the  situation  and  sought  other  fields  more 
congenial  for  their  operations.  Or,  if  it  be  true,  as 
now  claimed,  that  the  eggs  of  the  grubs  are  laid  upon 
the  limbs,  and  the  young  larvso  when  hatched  drop  to 
the  ground  and  thus  find  the  trees,  then  the  slight 
elevation  of  loose  soil  just  about  the  trunk,  prevented 
their  reaching  the  bodies.  At  least,  I  know  that  when 
the  soil  and  mulch  were  pulled  away,  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  were  free  from  grubs  and  looked  remarkably 
healthy  and  fine.  What  peach  growers  want  to  know 
is.  Will  this  plan  of  treatment  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  dreaded  borers  ? 

By  the  way,  just  here  in  Niagara  County,  we  have  a 
magnificent  crop  of  peaches.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
town.  Porter,  will  market  200,000  baskets  this  year. 
Those  who  have  the  right  kind  of  land  planted  and 
who  take  proper  care  of  their  orchards,  seldom  fail  of 
a  crop.  Although  we  are  far  beyond  the  peach  belt, 
we  are  so  protected  by  the  open  waters  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  that  we  are  freer  from  damage  by  un¬ 
timely  frosts  than  Mr.  Hale  and  all  others  in  their 
Georgia  Paradise,  the,  as  they  tell  us,  home  of  the 
peach.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  many  growers, 
all  the  first  class  peach  lands,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
not  at  all  suited,  are  and  will  be  planted  to  peaches, 
and  many  and  bitter  will  be  the  disappointments. 
While  those  who  plant  on  proper,  soil,  who  take  suit¬ 
able  care  of  their  orchards  and  fertilize  them  mtel- 
ligently,  will  be  richly  rewarded,  the  others  will  be 
going  about  with  the  old  familiar  cry,  “  Peaches  don’t 
pay.”  J.  8.  WOODWABD. 

AN  IDEAL  BUSINESS  FOWL. 

WANTED  :  Eggs  for  getting,  of  a  hardy  White  breed,  haying  size, 
little  or  no  comb,  yellow  skin,  and  featherlesB  yellow  legs— Advt.  in 
Thb  B.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  3. 

The  above  seems  to  afford  a  suitable  text  for  a  little 
talk  upon  poultry  raising.  For  years,  fanciers  and 
breeders  have  seemingly  neglected  any  endeavor  to 
breed  or  perfect  an  ideal  business  fowl.  In  the  above 
three-line  advertisement  may  be  found  the  essential 
qualifications  which  any  market  man  will  indorse,  and 
it  seems  strange  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection  contains  no  record  of 
such  an  existing  breed.  The  nearest  approach  that 
can  be  found  is  saddled  by  law  with  some  useless,  un¬ 
necessary,  or  objectionable  feature,  when  viewed 
through  practical  business  eyes.  True,  several  new 
breeds  have  quite  recently  been  put  on  the  market,  as 
“general  purpose  fowls”;  but  every  one  has  feathered 
legs,  or  a  large  comb,  or  dark  pinfeathers,  or  lacks  in 
size,  or  is  hampered  with  some  other  undesirable 
feature.  The  combination  of  qualities  above  called 
for,  is  not  the  mere  whim  of  some  fancier,  as  in  the 
make-up  of  too  many  breeds,  but  is  founded  upon 
reason,  and  voices  a  widespread  and  popular  demand 
for  an  ideal  business  fowl. 

This  demand  is  soon  to  be  met.  Believing  Plymouth 
Rock  blood  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  exist¬ 
ence,  it  was  taken  as  a  foundation.  First,  an  effort 
was  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  comb  on  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock.  Then  a  neat  pea  comb  type  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Next  an  increase  of  size,  and  ideal  breast 
development  were  secured  by  a  judicious  infusion  of 


White  Indian  Game  blood.  The  result  is  a  fowl 
which  certainly  combines  more  desirable  business 
qualities  than  have  before  been  seen  in  any  breed. 

The  Pekin  duck  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  an 
ideal  business  type  of  its  kind.  It  is  divested  of  all 
mere  fancy  points  and  unnecessary  attributes,  and 
seems  built  for  business  from  top  to  toe.  Would  any 
breeder  think  it  improved  by  the  addition  of  feathered 
legs,  or  a  fancy  crest,  or  a  tall,  spiral  comb,  or  a 
speckled  breast,  or  a  black  tail  and  hackle  ?  No  ? 
Then  why  not  divest  our  ideal  business  hen  of  all 
these  unnecessary  attributes,  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavor  to  combine  size,  hardiness,  breast  develop¬ 
ment,  and  early  maturity  to  the  greatest  possible  de¬ 
gree,  with  the  required  clean  legs  and  yellow  skin 
demanded  in  our  markets  ? 

Breeders  and  fanciers  seem  to  excuse  themselves  for 
not  having  attempted  to  combine  these  requisites,  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  desirable  qualities  must  not  be 
expected  in  any  one  breed.  But  the  truth  is  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  farmers  and  villagers 
scattered  over  this  country,  who  cannot  keep  more 
than  one  breed  and  maintain  its  purity,  hence  they 
demand  the  most  perfect  all-purpose  or  general  utility 
fowl  to  be  had,  and  when  fanciers  and  breeders  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  far  easier  to  sell  what  the  public 
demands,  rather  than  try  to  create  a  demand  for  what 
is  not  wanted,  they  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  own  in¬ 
terest  to  fall  in  line  and  give  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  an  ideal  business  fowl.  i.  F.  t. 


[Bvory  quory  must  b0  aoconi  panlcd  by  tb©  nam©  and  address  of  th© 
writer  to  Insure  attention*  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
on©  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  CATCH  OF  CLOVER  IN  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  a  piece  of  sandy  land  which  I  wUh  to  seed  to  Medlnm  clover. 
Would  I  better  seed  with  wheat  or  rye.  or  sow  rye  this  fall  to  plow 
under  next  spring  for  buckwheat,  and  seed  with  that  crop?  Is  there 
another  wav  preferable  to  either?  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  farmers 
living  In  .this  latitude.  B.  M. 

Newaygo  County,  Mich. 

I  have  had  good  success  in  seeding  to  clover  by 
plowing  and  harrowing  the  land  well  in  the  spring, 
and  drilling  in  with  a  roller  drill,  about  three  bushels 
of  good  seed  corn  to  the  acre,  to  be  turned  under 
about  August  15.  Then,  with  about  three  pecks  of 
rye  to  the  acre,  sow  eight  quarts  of  clover  not  later 
than  August  25.  With  us  in  Oceana  County,  this  will 
insure  a  good  catch.  i.  h.  t. 

Hart,  Mich. 

I  would  advise  H.  M.  to  broadcast  200  pounds  per 
acre  of  fine  bone  dust,  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  this  fall,  and  thoroughly  harrow  it  in ;  then 
sow  his  wheat  and  in  the  spring  sow  his  clover  seed, 
at  least  eight  quarts  per  acre,  and  harrow  it  in  with 
a  fine  smoothing  harrow.  On  this  class  of  soil,  I  have 
had  the  best  success  with  bone  dust  and  potash.  I  use 
from  200  to  300  pounds  of  bone  dust  and  50  pounds  of 
potash  per  acre  on  all  crops,  and  much  more  on  pota¬ 
toes,  and  my  farms  are  growing  richer  every  year. 
This  is  the  cheapest  manure,  and  if  H.  M.  will  put  on 
another  100  pounds  per  acre  of  the  bone  dust,  he  will 
not  regret  it.  D.  e.  m. 

Cadillac,  Mich.  _ 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TIMOTHY  AND  ORCHARD 
GRASS. 

will  Timothy  succeed  on  a  Timothy  sod  from  which  a  crop  of  hay 
was  taken  In  July,  the  sod  then  turned  under  and  kept  well  pulver¬ 
ized  until  the  time  to  re-seed  the  land  in  September  ?  Which  will 
give  a  larger  and  more  profltable  crop  of  hay,  T'mothy  or  Orchard 
grass  on  stiff,  white  clay  soil  ?  Ilow  many  years  will  either  Timothy 
or  Orchard  grass  produce  good  crops  of  hay  without  renewal,  by  top¬ 
dressing  with  good  fertilizer  each  year?  Will  Orchard  grass  do  well 
If  sowed  alone  In  the  fail,  from  September  1  to  16,  or  would  It  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  sow  with  oats  early  in  the  spring  ?  J.  0. 

Salisbury,  Md. 

Will  Succeed  Well. 

This  treatment  is  likely  to  give  superior  results.  It 
is  often  practiced  in  the  Western  States  where  the 
first  object  in  raising  Timothy  is  to  secure  seed.  Tim¬ 
othy  is  a  nitrogen  consumer,  and  if  some  nitrogenous 
commercial  fertilizer  could  be  distributed  with  the 
seed,  it  would  give  it  a  rich,  early  growth.  Either 
Timothy  or  Orchard  grass  will  do  well  if  the  land  is 
inclined  to  be  moist ;  that  is,  if  it  holds  on  to  the 
moisture  well.  Some  of  the  light  clays  of  the  South 
are  inclined  to  lose  their  moisture  rapidly;  if  so, 
neither  one  of  these  grasses  would  be  best,  alone  or 
mixed.  Such  land  is  greatly  benefited  and  the  yield 
improved  by  mixing  with  the  grass  seed  some  clover. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  judging  from  the  information 
before  me,  that  Timothy  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  Orchard  grass,  though  no  one  can  tell  until  both 
of  the  grasses  have  been  tried. 

Timothy  or  Orchard  grass  may  be  mown  almost  in¬ 


definitely,  if  the  fertilizers  are  sown  in  early  spring, 
and  a  little  seed  also  sown  at  the  same  time,  then 
harrowed  with  a  fine,  sharp-toothed  harrow  and 
rolled.  In  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  turn  a  Timothy 
meadow  into  a  clover  sod  by  this  process.  One  thing 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  both  of  these 
plants  are  nitrogen  consumers,  and  all  applications  of 
fertilizer  should  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen. 
If  you  can  purchase  cotton-seed  meal,  especially  that 
which  has  been  carried  over  a  year  or  two  and  is  not 
good  for  feed  (which  can  often  be  purchased  at  a  low 
price),  you  will  probably  get  nitrogen  more  cheaply 
than  in  any  other  form.  Potash  will  also  greatly 
improve  the  grass.  It  is  seldom  that  good  clay  land 
lacks  in  phosphoric  acid  to  that  extent  which  will 
seriously  diminish  a  crop  of  grass.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  sow  Orchard  grass  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
spring,  and  if  the  market  for  hay  is  the  same  as  it  is 
here,  it  will  make  no  difference  if  the  hay  contains 
a  little  Alsike  clover  ;  for  home  feeding  the  hay  will 
be  much  improved  ;  it  does  not  turn  dark  while  cur¬ 
ing  as  does  Red  clover,  and  it  does  not  injure  the 
selling  price  of  the  hay.  Sow  one  quart  per  acre  of 
Alsike  clover  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  probable  that 
you  will  get  more  Orchard  grass  than  you  would 
without  the  clover ;  then  too,  as  the  clover  dies,  it 
will  furnish  nitrogen  for  the  grass. 

[PBOF.]  I.  P.  BOBEBTS. 

Here  Is  a  Chance  for  Crimson  Clover. 

The  general  opinion  of  farmers  is  that  Timothy 
seeded  on  Timothy  sod  will  not  prove  a  success.  It  is 
a  very  doubtful  undertaking  to  re-seed  the  Timothy 
as  proposed.  A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  seed 
with  Crimson  clover,  and  either  plow  it  under  next 
spring  or  cut  it  for  hay  or,  if  preferred,  for  seed.  Or¬ 
chard  grass,  heavily  seeded  on  stiff  white  clay  soil, 
will  undoubtedly  give  the  heavier  yield  of  hay  ;  but  if 
grown  for  market,  Timothy  will  prove  more  profit¬ 
able.  Very  little  Orchard  grass  is  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  generally  not  more  than  two  good  crops  of 
Timothy  are  obtained  without  renewal.  The  close 
cutting  usually  practiced  when  mowing  Timothy, 
tends  to  render  more  than  two  crops  unprofitable.  By 
not  mowing  so  close  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  each  year,  three  or  even  four  good 
crops  undoubtedly  can  be  secured.  I  would  prefer  to 
sow  Orchard  grass  in  September  rather  than  with  oats 
in  the  spring.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

FEEDING  HORSES  ON  CORN  FODDER. 

My  only  fodder  this  year  will  be  corn,  unless  I  buy  something  else. 
Some  say  that  horses  will  do  well  fed  on  corn  fodder,  with  some  grain; 
Others  that  the  hard  shells  of  the  corn  stalks  will  Injure  the  horses. 

Blpley,  N.  T.  S.  M.  w. 

"Would  Soften  the  Stalks. 

We  have  had  very  little  experience  in  feeding  dry 
corn  fodder  to  horses,  although  we  have  known  it  to 
be  done  with  fairly  good  success.  We  think  it  would, 
however,  be  better  to  cut  it,  sprinkle  it  lightly,  and 
pile  it  in  a  snug  pile,  where  it  could  sweat,  and  soften 
the  hard  portions  of  the  stalks,  and  then  mix  with  a 
little  bran  or  chopped  feed.  We  have  fed  ensilage  to 
a  portion  of  our  horses  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  smiths  &  powell  go. 

As  Good  as  Timothy  Hay. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  fed  corn  fodder  to 
horses  more  or  less  each  year.  Until  I  built  my  silo, 
this  was  the  only  coarse  feed  we  gave  our  horses  for 
at  least  three  months  every  winter,  commencing  as 
soon  as  the  corn  was  husked  in  the  fall  and  feeding  it 
until  the  stalks  were  gone  in  February  or  March. 
Horses  and  cattle  both  thrive  on  corn  fodder  for 
coarse  feed.  I  have  never  known  of  horses  being  in¬ 
jured  from  eating  corn  fodder.  Of  course,  if  they  are 
compelled  to  eat  all  the  stalks,  and  starved  to  it  and 
not  given  a  laxative  food  of  some  kind,  it  would  no 
doubt  cause  indigestion  or  give  bowel  trouble.  They 
should  be  expected  to  eat  nothing  but  the  leaves  and 
husks.  On  these,  their  bowels  will  keep  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  if  they  were  fed  clover  hay.  Of 
course,  the  more  modern  method  and  the  most  profit¬ 
able  one  is  found  in  converting  the  corn  fodder  into 
ensilage  and  feeding  it  in  this  form,  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  in  which  is  that  it  goes  farther,  which  is  no  small 
object  where  a  farmer  is  heavily  stocked.  If  I  had 
my  choice  between  good,  bright  corn  fodder  and 
Timothy  hay,  especially  for  young  horses,  I  would 
take  the  corn  fodder.  Clover  hay  I  consider  the  best 
coarse  feed  for  colts.  He  is,  indeed,  in  luck  this  year, 
who  has  plenty  of  corn  fodder  for  his  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep.  There  is  no  question  but  they  will  thrive 
upon  it.  GEO.  E.  BBECE. 

An  Experiment  Suggested. 

I  have  fed  but  little  corn  fodder  to  horses,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  much  better  feed  for  cows  or  sheep.  I  have 
fed  it  to  horses  when  I  have  had  a  surplus,  but  always 
in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  they  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  eat  the  stalks,  as  I  have  always  regarded 
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them  indigestible  and  of  little  food  value.  Horses  al¬ 
ways  reject  the  stalks  as  long  as  there  is  any  other 
food  within  reach,  even  rye  straw.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  experiment  to  feed  a  horse  on  the  stalks 
rejected  by  cattle,  or  sheep,  and  see  how  long  he  would 
live.  It  would  be  cruel,  but  the  experiment  might  pre¬ 
vent  cruelty  to  a  thousand  animals.  I  doubt  if  the 
horse  would  live  two  months.  Horses  do  well  on 
corn  fodder  when  not  required  to  eat  the  stalks,  or 
only  a  little  of  them,  and  the  leaves  are  a  much  richer 
feed  than  Timothy  hay.  Some  cut  stalks  and  put  meal* 
on  them  to  get  the  stock  to  eat  them.  Sawdust  can 
be  fed  in  the  same  way,  but  it  will  not  demonstrate 
that  sawdust  is  a  good  food.  A.  e.  bbiggs. 

The  Standard  Hation  in  Indiana. 

Corn  fodder  constitutes  the  principal  coarse  food 
here,  and  has  been  the  main  ration  for  20  years.  I 
consider  it  the  best  food  possible  to  procure,  provided 
it  is  properly  cured  and  liberally  fed.  I  have  never 
known  a  horse  to  have  colic  while  corn  fodder  with 
grain  was  his  food.  It  prevents  constipation,  so 
dangerous  when  upon  dry  feed.  It  is  not  a  cheap 
food,  because  only  the  finer  portions  will  be  eaten.  It 
may  be  cut  in  the  cutting  box,  shredded,  thrashed  or 
husked  with  the  machine.  The  husking  machine 
makes  the  finest  fodder  possible  ;  next  to  that,  I  pre¬ 
fer  thrashing.  The  principal  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  any  of  these  ways,  is  the  convenience  of  handling. 
As  a  matter  of  economy,  I  feed  it  whole  if  plenty,  and 
do  not  starve  the  animals  to  eating  it  too  closely. 
There  is  little  nutriment  in  the  coarse  stalks,  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  if  we  forced  the  stock  to  eat 
them.  The  corn  should  be  cut  and  shocked  as  soon  as 
the  ear  is  ripe  enough  to  cure  without  shrinking,  and, 
if  possible,  before  frost.  It  should  be  husked  when 
the  blades  and  husks  will  not  break  and  waste,  and 
the  fodder  housed  or  stacked  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  it  cannot  be  put  under  a  roof  or  stacked  skill¬ 
fully,  let  it  be  put  in  bundles  and  set  in  shocks  of  300 
hills  ;  tie  carefully  close  to  the  top  and  leave  in  the 
field.  It  will  be  much  better  than  stacking  or  ricking 
in  the  yard,  if  improperly  done.  If  S.  M.  W.  will 
feed  it  liberally  with  a  small  grain  ration,  his  horses 
will  come  out  of  winter  quarters  better  than  usual. 

I  feed  from  20  to  30  acres  of  corn  fodder  to  my  horses 
every  year.  I  consider  it  the  best  feed  they  get,  and 
would  feed  more  if  I  had  it.  w.  w.  latta. 

The  Horse  "Will  Pick  What  is  Best  for  Him. 

I  have  often  wintered  horses  almost  entirely  on  corn 
fodder  for  roughage.  If  the  fodder  is  cut  while  still 
green,  well  cured  and  then  poorly  husked,  horses  will 
keep  fat  upon  it  without  grain.  If  the  horses  are 
given  the  whole  stalk,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of 
the  hard  shell  injuring  them.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
danger  if  fed  cut,  unless  cut  very  short,  then  the  cut 
stalks  are  moistened  and  a  little  ground  feed  put  upon 
them ;  but  this  I  would  not  advise.  If  desirable  to 
run  stalks  through  the  cutter,  do  so,  but  give  them  to 
the  horses  dry  ;ind  they  will  reject  all  that  will  not  be 
good  for  them,  and  then  feed  the  grain  separately. 
Of  course  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  is  highly  carbonaceous  and  the  grain  to  be  fed 
with  it  should  be  selected  with  a  view  of  balancing  it, 
such  for  instance  as  bran,  oil  meal  or  gluten  meal. 

_  J.  B.  WOODWARD. 

Clover,  Qrass,  Posts  and.  ^Drains  in  Indiana. 

E.  L.  B.,  Sellersburg,  Ind. — 1.  Clover  was  sown  in 
rye  this  last  spring.  There  are  now  some  weeds  and 
wild  grass  with  the  stubble  and  clover.  Would  it  be 
well  to  cut  all  down  and  let  it  lie  as  a  covering  during 
the  winter?  2.  How  deal  with  an  old  Timothy,  Red 
Top,  weedy  and^riery  meadow,  left  uncut,  to  get  out 
of  it  the  best  manurial  results  ?  3.  Tell  us  of  Broom 
sedge,  especially  as  to  its  effect  on  the  soil?  4.  How 
may  I  soonest  and  safest  get  young  trees  for  posts  ? 
Where  can  I  get  seeds  or  sets,  and  when  put  them  out? 

5.  I  am  not  just  certain  what  land  plaster  is.  When 
and  at  what  rates  can  it  be  had  ?  6.  Would  11  to  13 
inches  be  too  deep  to  plow  this  yellow  clay  slate  soil  ? 

7,  Will  chemical  fertilizers  and  green  manures  alone 
increase  fertility  beyond  what  it  originally  was  ?  8. 
What  is  the  cost  of  tile  drainage  and  necessary  fre¬ 
quency  of  tiles  to  secure  perfect  drainage  ?  What 
depth  ? 

Anb.— 1.  Nothing  would  improve  the  clover  so  much 
as  cutting  the  weeds  which  shade  and  rob  it  of 
moisture.  If  the  mower  is  set  low  enough  to  top 
some  of  the  clover,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  tend 
to  make  it  tiller.  2.  Give  it  heroic  treatment.  That 
is,  plow  it  most  thoroughly  in  August,  or  any  time 
next  spring  when  most  convenient.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  it  cannot  be  plowed 
before  the  last  of  September.  If  so,  then  defer  the 
work  until  the  plants  have  made  a  little  start  next 
spring.  Do  not  allow  a  single  plant  to  show  its  head 
above  ground  for  the  entire  growing  season.  This 
may  be  done  by  surface  culture  or  by  frequent  deep 
plowings.  The  Timothy  and  weeds  now  growing 


above  ground,  are  of  little  manurial  value,  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  what  is  done  with  them.  They  may  be  cut 
and  burned,  or  plowed  under  as  most  convenient. 

3.  Broom  sedge  is  an  indication  of  soil  poverty.  It 
does  not  injure  the  soil,  but,  like  many  other  plants, 
fiourishes  because  it  can  live  on  tough  plant  food, 
while  the  better  plants  require  that  their  food  be 
made  tender  or  available.  Thorough  culture  and  a 
small  addition  of  plant  food  to  the  soil,  will  eradicate 
all  of  this  class  of  pests. 

4.  The  most  available  tree  for  growing  fence  posts 
is  the  Yellow  locust.  If  the  trees  are  planted  thickly 
and  over  some  considerable  extent  of  territory,  as  two 
or  three  acres,  the  borer  will  not  seriously  affect  them 
until  they  are  large  and  tall  enough  to  cut  four  or  five 
posts  to  the  tree.  The  locusts  belong  to  the  legum- 
inoESB,  and  are  nitrogen  gatherers  the  same  as  the 
clovers,  so  they  will  fiourish  on  land  that  is  poor  in 
nitrogen.  Plant  in  rows  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and 
trees  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  As  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  crowd,  which  will  be  in  about  four  years,  cut 
out  every  other  tree.  This  will  cause  them  to  grow 
tall  rapidly.  These  whip-like  trees  may  be  trimmed 
from  time  to  time,  for  it  is  the  body  wood,  and  not  the 
brush  that  is  wanted.  When  the  trees  are  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  they  may  be  thinned  again  by 
cutting  out  every  alternate  tree.  Surface  culture 
should  be  given  for  seven  or  eight  years,  or  until  the 
ground  is  so  shaded  that  no  weeds  or  other  foreign 
plants  can  grow.  This  long  continued  culture  will 
greatly  hasten  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Any  reput¬ 
able  seed  store  will  furnish  seeds,  with  directions  how 
to  germinate  and  plant  them. 

5.  Land  plaster  or  gypsum  is  a  rock  of  frequent 
and  extensive  occurrence.  In  the  cells  of  many  plants, 
as,  for  instance,  the  bean,  gypsum  may  be  discovered 
by  the  microscope  in  the  shape  of  minute  crystals.  It 
requires  400  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it, 
and  being  almost  universally  distributed  in  the  soil,  it 
is  not  applied  for  the  sulphur  and  lime  it  contains, 
but  because,  in  many  instances,  it  is  found  to  hasten 
the  growth  of  plants,  particularly  the  clovers.  The 
action  of  gypsum  is  not  well  understood,  and  how  100 
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pounds  of  this  ground  stone  can  sometimes  double  the 
yield,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
Nova  Scotia  plaster  which,  by  some,  is  considered  the 
best,  costs  about  $6  per  ton.  That  from  Syracuse 
or  Union  Springs,  which  is  of  a  gray  color,  costs  about 
$4  a  ton.  The  finer  it  is  ground,  the  more  valuable  it 
is.  It  varies  much  as  to  purity,  and  is  now  used  quite 
extensively  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  in  horse 
stables  and  exposed  manure  piles. 

6.  Eleven  to  thirteen  inches  will  be  entirely  too 
deep  to  plow  the  land  you  describe.  Eight  inches 
will  be  quite  enough.  If  you  can  afford  it,  subsoil  as 
deep  as  can  be  done  with  one  team  ;  but  the  true  way 
to  mellow  such  soils  is  thoroughly  to  drain  them. 

7.  If  the  application  of  chemical  fertilizers  is  liberal 
enough,  the  land  will  increase  in  fertility  without 
any  manure  whatever.  Green  manures  I  understand 
to  mean  unrotted  manures.  If  a  fair  amount  of  them 
were  applied  in  addition  to  the  fertilizers,  the  increase 
in  fertility  would  be  very  rapid.  Farm  manures  are 
relatively  poor  in  mineral  matter  and  rich  in  nitrog¬ 
enous  compounds,  and  should  always  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  mineral  fertilizers;  that  is,  fertilizers 
which  contain  little  or  no  nitrogen.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  good  economy  to  plow  under  good  forage  crops  in 
order  to  fertilize  the  land. 

8.  In  heavy  clay  land,  tile  drains  should  be  laid 
three  leet  deep  and  40  feet  apart ;  1,000  tiles  will 
suffice  for  an  acre.  Two-inch  tiles  will  carry  the 
water  of  2,000  to  5,000  linear  feet  of  drain.  When 
5,000  feet  are  reached,  a  three-inch  tile  should  be 
used,  and  will  carry  water  up  to  15,000  feet.  Pipe 
tiles,  and  no  other,  should  be  used.  At  Geneva,  last 
year  they  cost  per  1,000  as  follows :  two-inch,  $10 ; 
2 -inch,  $15 ;  three-inch,  $20 ;  four  inch,  $35  ;  six- 
inch,  $60.  The  cost  of  draining  and  filling  the  ditches 
varies  from  30  to  60  cents  per  rod.  A  few  rules  should 
be  carefully  observed  in  underdraining  land.  The 
work  should  be  well  done.  Tarred  building  paper  in 
strips  two  inches  wide,  should  encircle  the  joints  for 
three-fourths  of  their  upper  circumferences.  Avoid 
by  every  device,  mains  and  sub-mains  ;  that  is,  do  not 
join  the  drains,  but  make  each  one  run  parallel,  or 


nearly  so,  to  the  others,  even  if  the  drains  have  to 
make  wide  circles,  or  deep  digging  has  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  get  through  high  knolls. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  parallel  system,  while  Fig.  2 
shows  a  main  drain,  which  in  no  sense  is  a  drain,  but 
a  conduit  for  carrying  off  water.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  land  would  be  perfectly  drained  without  it,  and 
hence  it  is  a  dead  loss  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Then,  too, 
this  main  drain  will  cost  twice  as  much  per  rod  as  the 
laterals,  while  being  entirely  useless  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  The  questioner  should  purchase  and  study 
carefully  “Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health,”  by  George 
E.  Waring,  Jr.  [prof.J  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Rye  Straw  as  Manure. 

C.  P.  N.,  Wayland,  N.  IT. — As  I  have  lots  of  rye 
straw,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  worth  compared 
with  fertilizer  per  ton. 

Anb. — A  ton  of  average  rye  straw  contains  about 
eight  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1(5  of  potash,  and  four  of 
phosphoric  acid — less  valuable  on  the  whole  than  a 
ton  of  good  stable  manure.  It  is  poor  economy  in 
these  days  to  grow  good  rye  straw  to  use  as  manure. 
Better  sell  the  straw  and  use  part  of  the  money  to  buy 
manure. 

TlBinsr  Rocks  for  a  Fertilizer. 

W.  A.  K.,  Franklin,  Pa. — What  does  The  R.  N.-Y. 
think  of  the  following  clipping  ? 

Prof.  Julius  Ilensel  maintained  that  the  very  thlnK  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  anxious  to  remove  from  their  Helds,  the  rocks  and  stones,  If 
put  back  In  assimilable  form— i.  e.,  InaHnely  pulverized  state— will 
be  of  Immense  beneflt  to  the  soil,  and  that  their  persistent  application 
In  that  form  will  restore  seemlnKly  wornout  acres  to  their  former 
natural  fertility.  In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  his  Idea,  he  analyzed 
the  ashes  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  potatoes,  clover,  grasses,  etc.,  and  from 
these  he  ascertained  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  gralcs,  etc.,  and 
by  supplying  these  to  the  soil  found  that,  his  claims  were  abundantly 
confirmed  by  large  and  healthy  crops,  lie  maintains  that  the  soils  of 
the  valleys  and  plains,  which  are  most  fertile,  were  formed  prltnariv 
of  disintegrated  rocks  washed  down  through  ages  from  the  mountains. 
Vegetation  ensued,  and  after  Its  decay  becoming  mixed  with  the  In¬ 
finitesimally  small  particles  of  rocks  furnished  the  Ideal  plant  food. 

Anb. — That  is  all  very  true.  Oar  soils  are  finely 
pulverized  rocks  anyway.  If  we  could  crush  granite 
to  a  very  fine  powder  and  add  humus  or  vegetable 
matter,  we  would  have  a  magnificent  soil  for  any  crop. 
The  cost  of  crushing  or  grinding  the  rocks  would  be 
far  greater  than  the  present  cost  of  other  fertilizers. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Clover. 

I.  L.,  Buckingham  County,  Va. — I  wish  to  mix  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Crimson  clover.  I  suppose  that,  as  the  clover 
collects  nitrogen,  I  need  only  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  How  can  I  best  obtain  them  ?  What  is  the  best 
source  of  potash,  Canada  wood  ashes,  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  or  the  Kali  from  Jihe  German  Kali  works  ? 

Anb. — Where  you  are,  in  Virginia,  we  think  acid 
rock  and  muriate  of  potash  will  make  the  cheapest 
combination  for  the  clover.  In  case  you  sow  some 
other  crop  with  the  clover,  you  may  need  more  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  in  that  case,  you  should  use  fine  ground  bone 
instead  of  acid  rock.  The  cost  of  the  different  forms 
of  potash  will  depend  upon  the  local  prices  to  you  of 
the  different  substances.  You  can  safely  figure  this 
way  :  In  a  ton  of  muriate  there  are  1,000  pounds  of 
potash  ;  in  a  ton  of  kainit  250  pounds,  and  in  the  wood 
ashes  100.  Now  take  your  prices  and  see  what  potash 
really  costs  per  pound  in  these  substances. 

Can  the  Pear  and  Apple  Cross  P 

E.  A.  H.,  Canohie  Lake,  N.  R.—l  have  a  Sops  of  Wine 
apple  tree  in  my  pear  orchard,  that  has  a  number  of 
apples  on  it,  shaped  exactly  like  a  pear,  but  with  the 
colorings  of  an  apple.  Can  they  cross,  and,  if  so,  will 
the  seeds  be  likely  to  produce  a  tree  bearing  apples 
of  that  shape  ? 

Anb. — We  have  heard  of  several  similar  instances, 
but  we  regard  the  change  in  form  as  a  mere  coinci¬ 
dence  due  to  something  besides  crossing.  We  do  not 
believe  the  pear  and  apple  can  be  made  to  cross,  or 
that  pear  pollen  would  change  the  shape  of  an  apple. 
Still,  we  would  plant  the  seeds  of  the  pear-shaped 
apples. 

Treating- Seed  Wheat;  Grain  Insects. 

H,  C.  D.  R.,  No.  Baltimore,  0. — There  is  a  little 
smut  in  my  wheat  this  year.  Is  it  safe  to  sow  without 
treatment  ?  I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  remedy  to  kill 
weevil  in  wheat  in  the  bin,  but  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  it.  Would  it  kill  smut  so  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  sow  the  wheat  ?  There  are  some  fields  here  pretty 
badly  smutted. 

Anb. — We  would  prefer  not  to  use  the  wheat  with¬ 
out  treating  it.  The  hot-water  method  will  answer. 
This  is  dipping  the  wheat  first  into  hot  water  at  128 
degrees,  where  it  is  turned  and  shaken  for,  say,  three 
minutes.  It  is  then  dipped  into  water  at  135  degrees 
and  held  there  15  minutes.  The  trouble  is  to  get  it 
dry  enough  for  sowing.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the 
material  used  in  grain  bins.  Pour  it  into  a  dish  on 
top  of  the  grain  and  then  cover  the  bin  tight.  This 
will  not  cure  smut.  Be  careful  and  keep  all  lights  or 
fires  away  from  the  bisulphide. 


G.,  Vail,  N.  J. — The  plant  is  Verbascum  blattaria — 
Moth  mullein.  Cultivation  will  keep  it  down. 
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Raspberry  Disease. 

J.  H.  V.,  IluDSOX,  Micu  — The  disease 
referred  to  on  page  513  has  troubled  nae; 
it  has  appeared  among  Cuthberts,  and 
Brandy  wines.  My  observations  tally 
with  those  of  C.  J.  D.,  and  in  addition  I 
can  say  that  it  is  not  lack  of  fertility,  as 
it  was  bad  where  manure  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  heavily.  It  is  not  on  account  of 
age  as  suggested,  as  it  appears  in  new 
plantations  as  well  as  old.  I  do  not  think 
it  the  effect  of  anthracnose,  as  the  canes 
do  not  look  different  from  those  of  thrifty 
plants.  It  is  a  constitutional  (is  that  the 
word  ?)  disease,  as  suckers  taken  from  af¬ 
fected  plants  are  also  diseased.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  very  contagious,  if  it  is  at  all, 
as  it  does  not  affect  sections  of  the  patch, 
but  hills  here  and  there.  It  seldom  kills 
the  plants  at  once ;  they  may  live  for 
years  and  bear  many  berries  which  reach 
only  about  half  size.  My  soil  is  sandy 
loam,  but  I  do  not  think  it  confined  to 
this  sort  of  soil.  Stable  manure  and 
ashes  are  all  the  fertilizers  I  have  used. 
I  have  studied  the  disease  for  some  time 
but  have  been  unable  to  assign  any  cause 
for  it. 

More  About  Bone  and  Potasb. 

\V.  F.  Taber,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — 
My  practice  is  to  apply  whatever  fer¬ 
tilizer  we  use  when  preparing  the  soil 
for  planting,  in  the  spring,  mixing  it 
well  with  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  600  to 
800  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  apply 
broadcast,  but  in  strips  two  feet  in  width, 
in  the  center  of  which  the  plants  are  to 
be  set.  I  believe  that  the  plant  food  is 
thus  placed  where  the  plant  can  use  it, 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  utilized  than  if 
placed  upon  the  surface  in  the  fall.  I 
have  never  used  wood  ashes  alone,  but 
generally  a  complete  special  fertilizer. 
I  think  that  I  would  apply  1,500  to  2,000 
pounds  of  ashes  to  the  acre. 


natural  for  them  to  be  kept  from  the 
light  and  heat ;  the  dry  earth  will  absorb 
any  remaining  moisture.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  be  nice  and  firm  in 
this  way  for  almost  a  year  after  digging. 
Should  this  be  so,  one  can  readily  see 
how,  when  exposed  to  the  light  and  heat, 
they  quickly  sprout  when  the  planting 
time  comes  in  the  spring.  A  much  better 
price  may  be  obtained  at  planting  time 
and  before  new  stock  comes  in  when  the 
old  stock  has  been  thus  preserved  fresh, 
sound  and  firm.  Let  us  hear  from  those 
who  have  tried  this,  their  experience. 

Divlilon  of  Labor  and  Expense. 

On  page  505,  a  problem  of  two  men 
working  a  farm  on  shares  was  presented. 
One  agreed  to  furnish  the  land  the  other 
the  labor.  The  problem  was  as  to  which 
should  furnish  the  team  and  which  pay 
for  the  fertilizers.  The  following  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  received : 

W.  H.  D.,  Middlebuby,  Vt. — A  fur¬ 
nishes  the  land,  pays  for  one-half  of  the 
commercial  fertilizer  and  B  the  other 
half.  B  is  to  furnish  the  team  ;  each  is 
to  furnish  one-half  the  seed.  If  potatoes 
are  grown,  A  is  to  furnish  Paris-green 
and  B  to  put  it  on  ;  each  is  to  dig  his  own 
potatoes.  If  A  furnishes  the  team,  B 
should  do  all  the  work.  This  is  the  way 
we  do  here. 

M.  W.,  Bristol,  R.  I. — I  think  A  should 
furnish  the  team,  and  B  perform  the 
labor  as  agreed.  A  should  pay  for  the 
fertilizer,  and  at  the  harvest.  B  should 
divide  upon  the  land,  the  crop,  and  allow 
A  to  take  his  choice  of  either  half,  A  to 
furnish  the  team  and  B  to  do  all  the 
labor  of  drawing  away  the  crop.  Thus 
B  does  all  the  labor  as  agreed  while  A 
furnishes  the  capital. 

A.  J.  R.,  Branford,  Conn — In  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to  bur¬ 
nish  all  the  fertilizer,  the  one  working 
the  land  to  furnish  the  team  and  tools, 
do  all  the  work  and  furnish  all  the  seed. 
In  some  cases,  the  owner  of  the  land 
pays  for  half  of  the  seed  used,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  practice  is  not  general. 


Here  is  an  interesting  report  of  The 
Rural’s  latest  potato  introduction  :  “I 
dug  my  Carman  No.  1  potatoes  to-day 
(August  7).  The  vines  were  dead.  It 
was  planted  April  28,  and  had  two  sturdy 
sprouts.  There  were  10  tubers  of  the 
following  weights,  in  ounces  :  6,  5^,  4%, 
2,  1%,  IM,  IM,  134-  Total 
weight  1  pound,  14  ounces.  I  planted 
one-half  of  a  tuber  with  two  eyes  only, 
weighing  about  IJ^  ounce  (whole).  Size, 
medium.  Color  of  skin,  white.  Form, 
flat  oval.  Skin  slightly  rough.  Eyes 
level  with  surface.  Vine  vigorous  grow¬ 
er  ;  green  and  erect.  Quality,  excellent, 
boiling  dry  and  mealy.  I  consider  it  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  will  plant  next  year.  Consider 
this  an  ‘  early.’  Will  mature,  I  think, 
in  90  days.”  A  ashmun  kelly. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Kerr's  plum  talk  in  last  week’s 
R.  N.-Y.  ought  to  be  worth  something  to 
all  who  are  raising  plums,  or  purpose  to 
do  so,  for  profit.  Probably  he  is  culti¬ 
vating  more  varieties  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  country.  He  was  a  noted 
fruit  grower  20  years  ago,  when  the 
writer  first  began  these  notes  and  at  that 
time  a  contributor  to  our  pages.  Crimson 
clover — let  our  readers  bear  in  mind — 


Wickson  in  color  and  quality,  except  that 
it  is  distinctly  sub-acid,  even  more  juicy 
and  possibly  not  quite  so  rich.  There  is, 
too,  an  aridity  of  the  skin  not  noticeable 
in  Wickson.  The  pit  is  only  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  long  and  very  thin,  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  habit  or  productiveness  of  the  tree. 
We  feel  exceedingly  glad,  and  dare  say 
that  our  plum-loving  readers  feel  the 
same,  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  raising  these  splendid 
fruits  in  our  own  gardens  and  orchards. 

Japan  Plums. — Bulletin  No.  62  of  the 
Cornell  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  is,  or 
should  be,  cf  great  value  to  those  who 
grow  plums,  either  for  profit  or  home 
use.  It  tells  us  about  the  Japan  plums 
in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  Well  does  Prof.  Bailey  say 
that  altogether,  the  Japanese  plums 
constitute  the  most  important  type  of 
fruit  introduced  iato  North  America 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
they  should  receive  careful  tests  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  New  York,  the 
earliest  market  variety  which  has  been 
tested  appears  to  be  Willard,  followed 
closely  by  Ogon,  then  Abundance  and 
Berckmans,  and  Burbank  still  later. 
Kelsey  is  generally  the  latest  of  all  the 
varieties.  Most  of  the  Japanese  plums 
keep  for  several  days,  and  some  of  them 


phosphoric  acid  and  potash  cover  the  list 
of  his  manures.  Sow  the  clover  in  Au¬ 
gust  and-plow  it  under  in  May. 

On  August  10,  Luther  Burbank,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  sent  us  by  mail  a  little 
box  containing  two  of  his  new  plums 
Wickson,  a  crossbred  Japan,  and  J,  a 
self-seedling  Japan.  The  two  plums 
were  a  little  overripe  when  received 
(August  17),  but  still  in  perfect  condition, 
Wickson  is  the  variety  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Burbank,  who  never  in¬ 
tentionally  overpraises  his  grand  pro¬ 
ductions,  regards  it  as  the  best  of  the 
Japan  plums.  The  growth  of  tree  is  up¬ 
right,  clean  and  sturdy  and  it  is  very 
productive.  He  thinks  it  will  prove 


N.  Hallock,  Queens,  L  I.— For  straw¬ 
berries,  I  would  apply  nearly  equal 
quantities  of  the  bone  and  muriate  in 
the  fall,  and  plow  under.  The  bone  be¬ 
comes  softened  and  partly  decayed,  and 
is  more  readily  assimilated  as  plant  food; 
the  muriate  is  better  dissolved  and  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  soil.  In  the  spring, 
a  top- dressing  of  the  same  is  again 
plowed  in.  I  would  give  the  soil  a  thor¬ 
ough  distribution  of  the  fertilizers  where 
the  plants  can  get  it  at  once.  In  the 
fall,  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre ;  in  the 
spring,  500  pounds  should  make  a  good 
show  for  a  crop  if  used  on  good  corn  land 
that  had  been  in  sod  the  year  before. 
Wood  ashes  may  be  applied  in  the  same 
way  for  the  best  distribution.  The  pot¬ 
ash  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  them, 
and  can  be  used  50  to  100  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  more  will  do  no  harm. 

Keeping  Potatoes  In  Earth. 

G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  R.  N.- 
Y, ,  under  Brevities,  says  :  “  We  want  all 
possible  information  respecting  the  cold 
storage  of  potatoes.”  I  might  offer  the 
suggestion  to  farmers  (though  it  may  be 
an  old  one)  that  for  them  to  keep  their 
stock  of  potatoes,  cool  and  free  from 
sprouting  till  into  and  past  the  planting 
time,  they  store  up  during  the  dry  sum¬ 
mer  several  wagon-loads  of  dry  earth  or 
fine  road  dust.  When  the  digging  time 
comes  cover  the  cellar  floor  about  a  full 
inch  deep  with  this  dry  dust  and  have  all 
brick  or  stone  walls  sided  up  with  dry 
boards.  Spread  the  potatoes  to  a  depth 
of,  say,  six  inches;  then  throw  over  a  full 
layer  of  the  dry  earth,  letting  it  sift  well 
down  among  the  tubers.  Then  put  in 
another  layer  of  potatoes,  and  repeat  the 
sifting  over  of  the  dry  dust  till  the  pile 
is  at  least  three  feet  high  or  the  potatoes 
are  all  in.  My  notion  is  that  as  potatoes 
get  their  growth  under  ground,  so,  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  and  dry,  they  should 
be  spread  out  on  the  ground  thinly  till 
the  sweating  period  is  past,  and  it  is  then 


Drought  Resisting  Potatoes. 

A.  C.  W.,  Cresbkill,  N,  J. — I  can  but 
beaf  witness  to  a  statement  on  page  520 
of  The  R,  N.-Y.,  by  Geo.  E,  Scott  in  re¬ 
gard  to  potatoes  best  suited  to  withstand 
droughts.  I  am  now  digging  the  dead 
hills  (of  which  there  are  less  than  20  per 
per  cent),  from  a  quarter  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  planted  April  25,  and  in  every  case 
I  find  every  good  sized  tuber  within  four 
inches  of  the  parent  stem.  By  “  dead 
hills,”  1  mean  those  where  the  vines  are 
now  dead.  They  are  the  best  I  ever 
grew,  notwithstanding  the  drought  we 
have  bad.  My  next  door  neighbor,  who 
planted  the  old  way,  though  in  a  fine, 
fresh  sod,  hilled  his  up  high  and  well, 
and  though  his  vines  were  much  finer 
than  mine,  his  potatoes  are  scattered 
from  four  to  eight  inches,  and  do  not 
average  more  than  half  the  size  of  mine. 
I  can  hut  think  that  the  great  difference 
in  size  must  be  because  his  variety  grew 
scattering,  while  mine  were  so  compact, 
though  The  R.  N.-Y.  method  of  planting 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  result.  I 
planted  in  a  furrow,  hills  18  inches  apart, 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  after  throwing 
a  little  soil  over  each  seed  piece,  scat¬ 
tered  Mapes  potato  fertilizer  in  the  fur¬ 
rows,  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the 
acre ;  I  then  covered  by  leveling  the 
whole  piece  with  an  Acme  harrow.  All 
cultivation  has  been  with  a  harrow  tooth 
cultivator  set  shallow. 

Keeping  Seed  Potatoes. 

F.  H.,  Amboy,  O  — In  reply  to  the  query 
of  C.  C.  McD.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  page 
489,  in  this  locality,  we  plant  potatoes 
from  June  15  to  July  1.  To  keep  seed 
potatoes  from  sprouting  so  as  not  to  im¬ 
pair  their  vitality,  we  turn  them  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  A  good  way  is 
to  keep  them  in  bushel  crates  and  turn 
them  from  one  crate  to  another.  But 
whatever  way  they  are  kept,  they  should 
be  moved  often,  and  they  will  not  sprout 
to  hurt  them. 


hardy  in  central  New  York  anyway,  and 
perhaps  much  further  north.  Last  year, 
he  offered  his  entire  stock  for  $2,500. 
■Whether  it  has  been  sold  or  not,  we  can¬ 
not  say.  If  not,  he  will  probably  intro¬ 
duce  it  himself  to  the  general  trade. 
The  plum  sent  to  us  is  heart-shaped  or 
obconical,  with  a  pronounced  suture, 
deepest  near  the  stem.  The  color  is  a 
dark  crimson-purple.  It  measures  length¬ 
wise,  2  inches,  6  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  an  inch  below  the  stem.  This  is 
“  an  average'sized  plum.”  The  flesh  is 
a  dull  yellow  in  color,  exceedingly  juicy, 
tender,  mild,  sweet — scarcely  sub-acid — 
and  rich.  The  pit,  to  which  the,  flesh 
clings  firmly,  is  of  an  ohovate  shape  a 
good  deal  like  that  of  the  plum  itself, 
measuring  one  and  one-eighth  inch  in 
length,  three-quarters  inch  in  its  broadest 
diameter  and  scarcely  three-eighths  inch 
through  its  broadest  part. 

Seedling  J  is  almost  perfectly  round 
with  an  obscure  suture.  The  flesh  grows 
close  about  the  little  stem  leaving  no 
cavity.  Its  color  is  a  medium  crimson- 
purple  with  the  suspicion  of  yellow  in 
parts.  The  flesh  is  about  the  same  as 

IBT  writing  to  ndvertlBer*  please  always  mentlor 
THi  Bubal. 

It’s  Hood’s  that  Cures 

The  combination,  proportion  and  process 
by  which  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  prepared 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  Its  record  of  cures 
is  unequaled.  Its  sales  are  the  largest 

Hood’s 

1  1  parMa 

in  the  world.  The  r^ures 

testimonials  received 
by  its  proprietors  by 

the  hundred,  telling  the  story  that  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  Cures  are  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  and  are  solid  facts. 

IIood’8  Pills  cure  Constipation,  Indigestion. 
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even  for  tv^o  weeks,  after  they  are  ripe. 
Satsuma  is  one  of  the  best  keepers  known 
in  the  North.  The  period  of  ripening  of 
the  various  kinds  extends  over  a  long 
season,  running,  in  New  York,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  same  variety  does  not  always 
appear  to  ripen  at  the  same  period  in 
successive  years. 

Kelsey  does  not  seem  to  be  hardy 
north  of  North  Carolina. 

Pbof.  Bailey  gives  Sweet  and  True 
Sweet  Botan  as  synonyms  of  Berckmans. 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank  wrote  us  some  time 
ago,  as  we  remember,  that  he  named 
Abundance  the  Sweet  Botan.  Abun¬ 
dance,  a  name  accepted  by  Prof.  Bailey, 
was  given  it  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  its  intro¬ 
ducer. 

Abundance  ripens  in  Ithaca  not  until 
“September  or  late  August.”  At  the 
Rural  Grounds  it  has  ripened  for  two 
years  in  succession  before  August  15. 

Of  Willard,  Prof.  Bailey  says  that  it  is 
a  strong,  vigorous  and  hardy  tree,  and 
the  earliest  market  Japan  plum  yet 
tested  in  the  North,  ripening  in  central 
New  York  late  in  July. 

Red  Nagate  (Red  June,  Shiro-Smomo 
of  some)  is  of  a  deep  purple  color,  flesh 
firm  and  meaty,  yellow,  of  good  quality, 
very  early ;  extremely  productive.  It 
ripens  from  late  July  to  middle  of  August. 
Ogon,  ripening  at  the  same  time  bears 
fruit  of  medium  size  of  a  tomato  shape. 
The  flesh  is  thick,  meaty,  not  juicy,  firm, 
second  or  third  quality,  entirely  free 
from  the  stone.  The  tree  is  but  moder¬ 
ately  productive. 

Orient  is  described  as  large,  broadly 
conical :  red,  very  highly  colored  ;  flesh 
yellow,  of  high  quality.  Ripens  soon 
after  Burbank.  Introduced  in  the  fall  of 
1893  by  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Perfection. — The  fruit  is  rather  large, 
oblong-conical,  bright  carmine  with 
white  bloom  ;  flesh  fine,  firm  and  sugary, 
excellent ;  pit  very  small ;  good  keeper 
and  very  productive.  One  of  Luther 
Burbank’s  novelties,  1893,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred.  Cross  of  Kelsey 
with  Burbank.  The  name  has  been 
changed  to  Wickson — see  first  column. 

Munson  is  a  large,  broad-conical  fruit, 
purple  or  purple-red,  with  a  yellow  flesh 
of  excellent  quality  ;  freestone  or  nearly 
so  ;  medium  early  and  prolific. 

Kerr  is  medium  to  large,  generally 
very  strongly  conical  with  a  deep  suture; 
color  orange- yellow,  with  a  creamy 
bloom ;  flesh  juicy  and  sweet,  good  in 
quality;  cling;  early. 

Georgeson  is  medium  or  above  in  size, 
oblong  and  more  or  less  conical,  clear 
golden  yellow  and  somewhat  translucent 
in  texture,  with  a  good  yeliow  flesh, 
cling;  very  early,  probably  the  earliest 
of  the  yellow  varieties.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Kerr,  but  averages  somewhat 
larger,  is  a  week  or  two  weeks  earlier, 
is  less  pointed,  and  the  tree  is  appar¬ 
ently  less  productive. 

Chabot. — Medium  to  large,  oblong- 
conical  ;  pink-red  in  color,  with  many 
very  fine  gold  dots;  flesh  yellow  and 
juicy,  rather  acid,  of  good  quality,  cling; 
medium  to  late  in  season ;  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Ripe  in  central  New  York  early 
in  September. 

Berckmans  is  medium  (or  slightly 
above  if  thinned),  broadly  and  obtusely 
conical  and  somewhat  angular  in  cross- 
section  ;  deep  blood-red  if  ripened  in  the 
sun;  flesh  very  sweet,  moderately  juicy, 
excellent  in  quality,  cling  or  semi-cling; 
ripens  with  Abundance  or  just  ahead  of 
it.  One  of  the  best. 

Bailey  is  large,  nearly  globular,  with 
only  a  slight  tendency  to  become  coni¬ 
cal  ;  ground  color  rich  orange,  over¬ 
spread  with  light  and  bright  cherry-red, 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  the  Lowest  rates  to  all  points  West 
are  obtained  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 
The  shortest  line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  Palace  Buffet  sleeping  cars. 
Past  trains.  Inquire  of  nearest  Ticket 
Agent,  or  address  F.  J.  Moore,  Gen’l  Agt  , 
23  Exelange  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Adu. 


and  showing  many  minute  orange  dots  ; 
flesh  thick  and  melting,  yellow,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  cling.  Tree  strong  and 
upright,  productive.  Closely  related  to 
Burbank,  but  rounder  and  mostly  larger, 
and  a  week  or  more  later. 

So  far  as  Prof.  Bailey  has  been  able  to 
learn,  none  of  the  varieties  is  seriously 
attacked  by  black- knot,  although  the  dis¬ 
ease  occurs  on  them.  This  circumstance, 
however,  should  not  be  dwelt  upon  too 
strongly,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  ex¬ 
emption  is  largely  accidental.  He  has 
seen  perfectly  healthy  trees  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  where  all  the  common  plums 
in  the  neighborhood  were  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  The  varieties  appear  to  be  nearly 
exempt  from  leaf-blight,  also.  The 
Japanese  plums  are  commonly  budded 
upon  the  peach,  and  so  far  very  few  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  reported  from  failure 
of  the  union  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
as  strong  and  permanent  results  come 
from  the  use  of  this  stock  as  from  the 
use  of  their  own  seedlings  or  Domestica 
stocks. 

Alluding  to  the  confusion  as  to  just 
what  the  improved  Rocky  Mountain 
cherry  is,  we  have  the  following  from 
Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

“I  send  you  to-day  samples  of  what 
was  received  as  Prunus  Maritima,  variety 
Chicagoensis,  also  Pennock’s  Colorado 
Rocky  Mountain  cherry.  The  latter 
ripens  a  week  earlier,  grows  more  bushy 
and  dwarf,  but  otherwise  I  can  see  no 
specific  difference.  Chicagoensis  grows, 
at  four  years  of  age,  five  feet  high,  wil¬ 
lowy,  drooping  branches,  abundant  fruit. 
Knowing  that  you  have  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  cherry,  I  thought  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested,  P.  M.  Chicagoensis  was  found 
wild  near  Chicago,  on  the  lake  shore.  I 
think  they  must  be  the  same  species.  At 
least  I  write  to  help  clear  up  these  mat¬ 
ters.  I  do  not  see  anything  like  Prunus 
Maritima  in  either,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
either.” 

The  North  Louisiana  Station  (Calhoun) 
finds  that  when  Crimson  clover  is  planted 
in  October,  it  grows  12  to  18  inches  high 
and  yields  1  %  ton  hay  per  acre.  It  proves 
a  rapid  grower,  and  furnishes  good  early 
grazing,  and  treated  like  Red,  will  al¬ 
ways  grow  a  good  crop.  Ljcern,  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  White  clover,  Bokhara  and  Alsike 
clovers  have  not  succeeded  well. 

We  beg  to  thank  many  friends  for  their 
reply  to  our  inquiry,  “  Where  does  the 
Red- flowering  horsechestnut  fruit  ?”  It 
seems  that  it  fruits  in  many  places.  We 
have  tried  to  cross  this  variety  with 
others  blooming  at  the  same  time,  with¬ 
out  success. 

In  the  opinion  of  The  R.  N,-Y.,  now  is 
just  the  time  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  all 
places  having  about  the  same  climate  as 
New  York  City, 

On  the  night  of  August  10  there  oc¬ 
curred  a  light  frost  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
During  a  residence  of  22  years,  this  is 
the  first  frost  that  has  occurred  between 
June  1  and  Sept.  1.  The  frost  was  the 
more  notable  in  that  the  weather  for  two 
weeks  previously  was  hotter  than  for 
any  corresponding  period  we  can  remem¬ 
ber. 

In  a  field  near  the  Rural  Grounds  is 
about  an  acre  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes. 
They  were  planted  rather  late,  May  12, 
About  800  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  were 
used  to  the  acre  in  the  hills.  August  13, 
two  hills — the  vines  were  as  large  as 
those  of  any — were  dug.  Not  a  potato, 
or  the  sign  of  one,  was  found.  The  second 
hill  yielded  one  tuber  the  size  of  a  small 
hen’s  egg.  The  field  had  been  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  heavily  hilled  up  at  the  last 
cultivation.  It  would  appear  that  the 
acre  will  not  yield  25  bushels.  To  what 
is  this  failure  due  ?  The  drought  ?  No, 
not  wholly.  This  same  variety  is  yield¬ 
ing  fairly  well  in  neighboring  fields. 
But  the  planting  was  made  earlier  and 
they  were  not  hilled  up  so  high. 

Some  rose  growers  emphasize  the  fact 
that  all  of  their  roses  are  grown  upon 
their  own  roots.  That  is,  none  is  budded 


upon  Manetti  or  other  stock.  Other  rose 
growers  raise  the  vigorous  sorts  from 
cuttings,  and  bud  the  feeble  kinds.  Pres. 
Berckmans — and  we  fancy  that  he  is  as 
good  an  authority  as  any  one — says  that 
it  is  impossible  to  propagate  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  roses  upon  their  own  roots,  and 
unless  these  are  budded  upon  Manetti 
stocks,  their  cultivation  would  have  to 
be  discontinued.  Budded  roses  in  the 
hands  of  careful  culturists  will  yield 
more  perfect  flowers  than  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  same  varieties  if  upon 
their  own  roots  ;  they  are  especially 
desirable  for  the  South  and  all  warm 
climates,  as  their  roots  penetrate  the 
soil  to  a  greater  depth. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  rose  grower 
to  propagate  roses  from  cuttings,  instead 
of  budding  them.  It  is  far  less  trouble 
and  expense.  The  claim,  therefore,  that 
“  own  root”  roses  have  every  advantage 
over  budded  roses,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact. 

Propagating  Gooseberries. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  has  been  received  from 
Green’s  Nursery  Co.:  “We  think  C.  G. 
A.  must  have  misunderstood  Chas.  A. 
Green  concerning  propagating  gooseber¬ 
ries,  as  it  is  well  known  that  gooseber¬ 
ries  can  be  grown  from  cuttings.  But 
we  still  hold  that  it  is  much  the  safer 
and  surer  plan  to  layer  the  gooseberry 
stools.  If  it  were  not  so,  nine-tenths  of 
the  propagators  would  discontinue  the 
layering  and  plant  the  cuttings  the  same 
as  currants.  The  advantages  of  layered 
cuttings  are  that  we  have  a  root  to  start 
with,  the  plants  are  more  certain  to 
grow,  they  do  not  heave  out  in  winter, 
whereas  a  cutting  has  few  advantages 
and  quite  a  percentage  die  out,  except  it 
may  be  of  Houghton.  If  cuttings  are 
used,  plant  deep  in  loamy,  moist  soil.” 

Direct. 

- Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey:  “The  varie¬ 
ties  now  known  to  be  hardy  in  the  plum 
regions  of  New  York  are  Burbank, 
Abundance,  Willard,  Ogon,  Satsuma, 
Chabot,  Yosebe  and  Berger ;  and  others 
give  promise  of  being  as  hardy  as  these. 
The  period  of  ripening  of  the  various 
kinds  extends  over  a  long  season,  run¬ 
ning,  in  New  York,  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  September.” 

“  In  New  York,  the  earliest  market 
variety  which  has  been  tested  appears  to 
be  Willard,  followed  closely  by  Ogon, 
then  Abundance  and  Berckmans,  and 
Burbank  still  later.  Kelsey  is  gener 
ally  the  latest  of  all  the  varieties.  Most 
of  the  Japanese  plums  keep  for  several 
days,  and  some  of  them  even  for  two 
weeks,  after  they  are  ripe.  Satsuma  is 
one  of  the  best  keepers  known  in  the 
North.” 

“  The  varieties  which  can  be  most  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  at  the  present 
time,  are  Abundance.  Burbank,  Willard, 
Kerr,  Berckmans,  Maru,  Red  Nagate, 
Chabot,  Satsuma,  and,  perhaps,  Ogon. 
Kelsey  is  recommended  for  the  South.” 


SEED  WHEAT. 

86  cents  per  bushel.  Finest  varieties.  GllEAT 
YIELDS.  Send  for  free  Book.  Also  Itulbs,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.  H.  B.  TWEED,  Ripley,  Ohio. 


SEED  WHEAT 

FOR  SALE. 


COCKLKY’S 

IMI'ROVED 


Pool  Wheat 


will  produce  more  bushels  per  acre  with  ordinary 
conditions  than  any  other  variety.  Amount  of  this 
seed  wheat  Is  limited.  First  come  first  served  Write 
for  circular.  The  Oocklev  Mining  Co.,  Lexlcgton,  O. 


Dibble’s  "GOLD  COIN”  Wheat. 

276  bushels  48  pounds  from  6  acres  or  65 
bushels  9  3-6  pounds  per  acre  Red  Clawson, 
.lones’  Winter  Fife,  and  all  standard  kinds  as  low  as 
flO  cents  a  bushel,  bags  free.  ProilUc  Winter  Rye. 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  'I'lmotbv  Seed  at  "HARD 
TIMES ’’ prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  V 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Jones'  Winter  Fife,  $1.00  per  bushel;  20  bushels. 
$18.00  Address  L.  U.  SMALL,  Mont  Alto,  Franklin 
County,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

The  "  New  Soule's."  Most  productive  White  win¬ 
ter.  Yield  last  year,  58  bushels  per  acre.  $1.00  per 
bushel;  bag  free. 

G.  M.  CURTIS,  Grower,  Ilox  272,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT 


-  Recleaned  Jones  Winter 
B'lfe  and  Early  Red  Claw¬ 
son.  90  cer  ts  per  bushel. 
C.  P.  WAUGH,  Wellsburg,  West  Va. 


Crimson  Clover. 

We  are  headquarters  for  recleaned,  home- grown 
seed,  10  cents  per  pound,  $4. .50  per  bushel,  $7  50  per 
too  pounds;  10  to  15  pounds  sown  to  an  acre.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  HENRY  A.  DRBBR, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover. 

If  you  want  verv  early  pasture,  or  very  early  bay, 
and  t )  see  one  of  ih-^  i>reitte'<t  crops  growin.  In  the 
spring,  sow.CRI.MSC.N  CLCVEtt.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
sow  It.  New  c  00  Seed  tor  sale  by 

8TEVEN3CN  &  SLAUGHTER,  Dover,  Del. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1894  now  ready.  Pure;  hardy;  thormiyhly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  $4  00  per  bushel, 
sacks  included.  Hatuule  and  circular  furnished. 
A.  N.  RRCWN,  Grower  and  ifealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


nOIMQnU  PI  nVrO  per  busbel,  new  crop, 
unilfloun  ULUICn  extra  recleaned.  The 
mcstvaluaole  crop  for  Hay,  Pasture  or  Green  .Ma • 
nurlrg.  Dencrlutlve  circu  ar  free.  New  Rye,  »Oc, 
per  bushel.  H.  G.  FAUST  A  CO..  8<ed  Growers, 
04  fiti  Nortn  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Woodlawn  Seed  ('arms,  1,300  acres. 


unimoun  ULUven.  sale.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed  pure.  Price  $4.00  per  bushel,  sacked. 

WYNKCCP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


IADY  TH0MP.80N  Strawberry,  Miller  Bed 
J  Raspberry.  Maxwell’s  En.  Blacsberry,  the 
three  great  ma'kei  berries  for  the  fmure  Full  line 
of  nursery  stock.  MkElt  at  SON,  Riidgeville,  Cel 


Strawberry  Plants 

By  the  dozen  or  million  !  Fine,  healthy,  pure  stock, 
G.  8.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

strong  CELERY  PLANTS 

for  August  planting;  all  leadlcg  kinds,  at  low  prices. 
Midsummer  list  of  description  and  prices  tree. 

HENRY  A.  DREEB. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PW-POWN  STRAWBERmE 

BEST  varieties  (old  and  new)  free  on  application.  “The  most  co: 

ELLWtHGER  &  BARRY 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant  to 
Secure  a  Crop  next  Season. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
“The  most  complete  Nurseries  on  the  American 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

KOCHESTEK.  N  Y. 


9  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  fjest  new  ana  oid  varieties.  The  celebrated 

iTIMRRPI  I  Strawberry.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 

■  iniuiii.i.u  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List/ree. 
E.  W.  REID,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


We  Grow  ?/r«;?irion  1,?  Roses  Annually 


Many  otherthings  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

No  finer  a.ssortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  oi 
Roses  in  America,  WUh  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
any  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealei's  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  inspect  our 
stock.  FALL  rUICE  LIST  AND  BULB  UATALOGUE  FUEE. 

4 1st  YEAR. 


BULBS. 


1,000  ACRES. 


29  GREENHOUSES. 


STORRS  &0  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Mb.  Eglkston  shows  us  on  the  first  page,  something 
of  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  if  the 
conditions  are  made  right.  Of  course,  many  of  our 
readers  are  not  so  situated  that  they  can  grow  vege¬ 
tables  successfully,  but  the  principle  that  underlies 
this  experiment  may  be  employed  with  any  farm  crop 
to  increase  the  yield.  Don’t  scatter  your  efforts,  but 
concentrate !  ^ 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  fathers  of  12 
children  are  given  a  bounty  of  100  acres  of  land.  A 
large  amount  has  been  distributed  in  this  way.  A 
man  is  said  to  have  recently  applied  for  the  bounty, 
who  is  the  father  of  36  children,  and  accordingly 
thought  that  he  should  be  given  300  acres.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  better  way  to  dispose  of  government  lands 
than  to  give  them  to  thieving  railroads,  as  Uncle  Sam 
has  done.  ^ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  glad  to  put  its  readers  in 
the  way  of  reading  the  best  bulletins  that  are  issued 
by  the  experiment  stations.  Truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  a  good  many  of  these  bulletins  are  not  worth 
reading.  Others  are  of  great  scientific  and  practical 
value,  and  might  well  be  read  by  every  thoughtful 
farmer.  Of  this  latter  class,  is  Bulletin  40  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  (Madison.)  It  deals  with 
the  subject  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  the  tuberculin 
test  in  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way  that  all 
who  keep  cattle  should  study  it. 

* 

The  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of  liquid 
manures  on  grass  in  this  issue  will,  we  think,  make 
several  points  clear.  Dr.  Hoskins  improves  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  point  out  the  difference  between  complete 
and  incomplete  fertilizers.  Prof.  Watson  explains  a 
point  about  the  value  of  water  in  using  a  fertilizer. 
We  believe  that  an  examination  of  almost  any  pasture 
will  reveal  heavy  “clumps”  of  grass  about  which  no 
evidence  of  dung  can  be  found.  Such  growth  must 
have  been  due  to  the  urine. 

Last  spring  somebody  wanted  to  know  if  the  con¬ 
tinued  selection  and  use  of  the  largest  beans  from  a 
fanning  mill  for  seed  would  not  in  time  develop  a 
superior  variety  of  beans.  That  question  was  a  plaus¬ 
ible  one,  but  it  was  easily  shown  that  the  best  place 
to  select  superior  seed  was  not  at  the  sorter,  but  on 
the  plant  in  the  field.  The  plant  that  produces  the 
best  yield  and  grows  most  vigorously,  is  the  one  you 
want  to  reproduce.  The  plants  that  produced  the 
single  large  potato  or  ear  of  corn,  may  have  come 
from  a  plant  that  you  do  not  want  reproduced  at  all. 
Go  to  the  Held  and  make  your  selection. 

* 

It’s  time  to  begin  preparation  for  wheat  seeding, 
but  many  will  cut  down  the  area  or  not  sow  at  all, 
because  of  the  low  price.  On  many  farms,  wheat  is 
the  only  crop  with  which  a  good  catch  of  clover  and 
Timothy  can  be  obtained.  Grass  is  the  foundation 
for  all  soil  improvement,  and  cannot  be  neglected 
without  loss.  Between  oat  harvest  and  that  of  fall 
products,  the  men  and  teams  are  not  busy,  and  the 
fitting  of  the  ground  is  not  expensive.  With  the 
binders  the  work  of  harvesting  is  light.  The  cost  of 
growing  is  no  more  than  that  of  oats,  and  even  at 
'  present  prices,  the  yield  is  nearly  equal  in  value, 
without  including  the  advantage  in  seeding.  Oats 
yielding  40  bushels  are  worth  about  812  per  acre. 
Wheat  yielding  20  bushels,  the  same.  The  wheat  is 
the  cheapest  grain  food  for  all  farm  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  hens.  Many  farmers  have  fed  wheat  this  sea¬ 
son  that  never  used  it  before  for  feed.  Many  will 
sow  but  half  as  much  as  formerly.  These  conditions 
duplicated  all  over  the  country  would  produce  a 
wheat  famine.  But  wheat  growing  may  be  made  a 
paying  occupation  yet,  by  a  careful  attention  to  all 
details.  An  excessive  cultivation  of  the  seed  bed  will 
produce  great  results.  It  should  be  liberally  ferti¬ 
lized,  and  varieties  which  are  large  yielders  sown. 


The  yields  of  20  years  ago  have  been  doubled  by  bet¬ 
ter  tillage  and  the  crossing  of  varieties,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  farmers  realize  any  benefit  from 
new  methods.  ^ 

We  are  prepared  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  this 
date  until  January  1,  1895  for  25  cents — or  the  regular 
price  of  a  three  months’  subscription.  We  want  a 
large  number  of  new  subscribers  next  year.  Every 
friend  of  the  paper  must  have  a  circle  of  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  who  will  be  willing  to  pay  25  cents 
for  18  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  you  could  only  put 
it  before  them  in  the  proper  way,  we  feel  sure  that 
many  of  them  would  see  the  business  side  of  the 
proposition.  Cant  you  and  won't  you  see  to  it  that  a 
few  of  the  people  you  know  try  this  “  rest  of  the 
year”  offer  ?  ^ 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  it  said  that  bright,  well- 
cured  corn  stalks  are  as  good  horse  food  as  Timothy 
hay.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  and  when  one 
considers  how  much  more  weight  may  be  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  corn  than  from  an  acre  of  grass,  the 
value  of  the  corn  plant  becomes  more  marked  than 
ever.  But  corn  stalks  must  be  handled  j  ast  right  in 
order  to  make  them  useful.  They  well  deserve  a  roof 
in  winter,  and  the  greatest  care  in  cutting  and  curing. 
With  a  good  supply  of  bright  stalks,  one  may  safely 
sell  most  of  his  hay.  With  a  shredder,  he  can  make 
bedding  out  of  the  coarse  or  damaged  stalks,  and  thus 
save  his  straw.  ^ 

We  have  learned  of  a  man  who  proposes  a  new 
scheme  for  dairy  farming.  He  lives  near  a  large  town 
where  live  many  people  who  keep  their  own  cows. 
This  man  purposes  to  advertise  in  the  local  papers 
that  he  will,  for  a  stated  sum,  provide  any  family 
with  a  cow  guaranteed  to  give  a  stated  number  of 
quarts.  The  great  annoyance  of  keeping  your  own 
cow  in  town,  is  the  fact  that  when  she  goes  dry,  you 
are  left  with  a  useless  animal  on  hand,  while  the 
change  to  ordinary  milk  is  never  satisfactory.  In 
such  a  case,  our  friend  would  simply  take  the  dry  cow 
to  his  farm  and  put  another  one  in  her  place.  There 
are  possibilities  in  such  a  scheme,  and  we  believe  it 
could  be  made  to  yield  a  good  profit. 

* 

The  writer  has  just  secured  a  town  lot  160x50  feet. 
This  is  to  hold  a  small  house,  while  our  ambition  is 
to  fill  the  lot  with  the  best  possible  assortment  of 
fruits,  flowers,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees — every¬ 
thing  that  will  add  beauty  and  comfort  to  the  place. 
Our  belief  is  that  such  a  collection  artistically  placed, 
will  add  at  least  8500  to  the  value  of  the  lot  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  investment  alone — to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  such  work.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  suggestions  from  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter.  The  writer  also  expects  to  become  associated 
in  an  experiment  in  trying  to  change  a  rough,  neg¬ 
lected  area  into  a  profitable  dairy  farm.  We  want 
our  readers  to  know  that  we  have  never  had  more 
plans  for  helpful  work  than  we  have  now. 

« 

We  planted  half  a  pint  of  Burpee’s  Bush  Limas  on 
May  8.  They  came  up  poorly  owing  to  the  wet 
spring,  but  10  cents’  worth  extra  planted  in  the  miss¬ 
ing  spaces  gave  a  stand  of'107  vines.  The  first  beans 
were  eaten  July  29,  and  these  vines  have  supplied  a 
family  of  four  persons  with  an  abundance.  The  space 
on  which  they  grew  is  15x23  feet.  The  soil  is  simply 
a  hole  filled  in  with  coal  ashes  and  refuse.  The  whole 
garden  is  74x25  feet.  There  has  not  been  a  day  since 
June  1  when  we  could  not  select  at  least  four  differ¬ 
ent  vegetables,  and  we  could  not  eat  half  the  produce. 
We  just  started  out  in  the  spring  to  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  an  ordinary  back  yard.  Mr.  Egleston 
gives  us  the  business  side  of  a  small  area  this  week — 
before  next  spring  we  hope  to  give  our  story  of  this 
little  home  garden.  ^ 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  interviewed  Mr.  Cottrell,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Eilerslie  Guernsey  farm,  that  gentleman 
was  reported  as  saying  that  figures  from  the  Chicago 
test  would  show  that  the  Guernseys  made  the  cheaper 
pound  of  butter.  We  gave  the  figures  from  Prof. 
Cheesman’s  report  so  that  all  could  compare  them,  but 
Jersey  breeders  all  over  the  country  are  getting  ex¬ 
cited  over  the  matter,  and  giving  figures  to  show  that 
the  Jerseys  won  on  all  points.  The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets 
to  see  a  tendency  in  some  of  these  quarters  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  Guernsey  breed.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  Guernseys  are  a  noble  breed  of  cattle.  Let  any 
man  start  out  to  form  a  herd  of  either  of  these  breeds 
and  he  will  find  that  it  will  cost  more  to  buy  Guern¬ 
seys,  because  breeding  stock  of  that  breed  is  held  at 
higher  figures.  This  proves  nothing  against  the 
Jersey,  but  it  should  make  Jersey  advocates  respectful 
in  their  discussion.  Having  started  the  matter,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  let  in  all  the  facts.  Mr.  Caldwell 
who  had  charge  of  the  World’s  Fair  test,  teUs  us  what 
the  cows  have  done  at  other  tests.  Next  week,  we 


expect  to  print  some  remarks  from  a  well-known 
Guernsey  breeder  on  the  inside  history  of  the  Chicago 
test.  Of  course,  our  Jersey  friends  will  have  ample 
space  in  which  to  reply. 

ir 

A  Bbooklyn  man,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
lines  of  steamers  running  out  of  New  York,  died  re¬ 
cently,  it  was  said,  of  overwork.  He  was  a  hard  and 
incessant  worker,  and  never  took  a  vacation.  Hard 
work  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  bow  that  is  always  bent 
loses  its  elasticity.  Relaxation  is  necessary  for  the 
tense  muscles  and  strained  nerves.  The  more  needed 
is  rest  when  the  occupation  is  monotonous  and  change¬ 
less,  day  after  day.  Have  you  taken  that  vacation — 
that  day  off — ^yet  ?  Has  your  wife  had  a  little  res¬ 
pite  from  the  tedious,  never-changing  round  of  cook¬ 
ing,  dishwashing,  sweeping,  baking,  ironing — that  is 
most  wearing  on  head  and  heart  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 
Isn’t  she  worth  it  ?  If  not,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Can’t 
afford  it  ?  Nonsense  !  No  man  or  woman  can  afford 
not  to  do  all  possible  to  keep  the  delicate  human  ma¬ 
chine  in  good  running  order,  and  one  of  the  best  means 
to  this  end  is  needed  relaxation  and  rest. 

• 

We  have  had  occasion  to  attend  an  annual  harvest 
home  picnic  in  a  certain  farming  community,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  have  wondered  not  a  little  that  our 
friends  always  have  sent  to  the  city  for  from  one  to 
three  lawyers  to  do  their  talking  for  them.  This  com¬ 
munity  is  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  and  has  a 
number  of  residents  who  would  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  city  lawyer  in  making  a  short  address. 
But  if  something  foreign  is  wanted,  why  not  occasion¬ 
ally  import  some  prominent  agriculturist?  We  have 
nothing  against  the  lawyer,  but  feel  inclined  to  pro¬ 
test  against  an  agricultural  community  taking  the 
annual  view  of  “  Things  present  and  things  to  come  ” 
through  his  spectacles,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Then  in  effect  it  says  to  our  young  people  :  “  We  do 
not  look  for  much  intelligence  in  our  own  ranks.  For 
a  thoughtful  address  we  have  to  go  elsewhere.”  So 
far  as  this  is  true  (not  very  far)  let  us  help  to  make  it 
untrue. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Well  done,  little  boy,  well  done  I 
Yon  have  filled  jour  box  with  sand; 

You  have  dune  it  all  with  your  spade  so  small 
And  your  sturdy  litile  hand. 

And  you  did  it  by  saovelfuls,  one  by  one  ; 

Well  doue,  little  boy,  well  done  1 

Well  done,  little  boy,  well  done  1 
Yon  have  bouKht  and  earned  your  home; 

And  through  weary  days  and  tnrougn  long  hard  ways. 

Did  the  sweat  wrapped  dollars  come. 

And  remember,  you  gathered  them  one  by  one  ; 

Well  done,  little  boy,  well  done  I 

Well  done,  little  boy,  well  done  1 
Yon  have  won  a  name  and  place. 

And  the  poor  and  sad  feel  their  hearts  grow  glad 
At  your  honest,  kindly  face. 

For  faith  is  the  strongest  thing  under  the  sun. 

Well  done,  little  boy,  well  done  1 

DON’T  soak  your  plans  too  long. 

Have  you  taken  that  day  off  yet  ? 

Time  to  pick  out  the  breeding  hens  now. 

*•  Mr.  Bones”  is  the  English  for  the  butcher. 

Make  a  junction  with  good  tools— junlc  shun  ! 

Test  the  Babcock  bottles  as  well  as  the  cows. 

Who  will  mar  his  prospects  by  sending  them  to  par  7 

Look  out  for  a  big  cou.-iter-blast  on  Fred  Grundy’s  hired  girl  picture. 

Don't  let  the  corn  field  go  bare  through  the  winter.  Sow  rye  in  it, 
at  least. 

WHAT  a  lucky  thing  for  most  of  us  that  we  have  never  received  our 
just  desserts. 

Nature  won’t  be  done  with  that  dun  against  yon  until  yon  have 
done  your  duty. 

Better  go  to  school  I  Better  go  to  school  I  And  learn  that  wife  can’t 
cook  a  meal  without  the  proper  tool. 

It  Isn’t  a  crime  to  sell  hay  or  straw.  Tne  crime  consists  In  not  using 
any  of  the  proceeds  to  buy  manure  or  fertilizer. 

I  HAVE  raised  potatoes  all  my  life,”  says  the  old  farmer.  That's 
no  argument  that  you  know  how  to  do  It  right. 

Make  that  potato  sorter  this  fall.  Don’t  wear  your  fingers  out 
sizing  potatoes  when  wood  and  leather  will  answer. 

A  FUNNY  man— he  who  expects  the  resu.ts  of  a  single  season’s  trial 
with  fertilizers  to  settle  all  questions  as  to  their  profit. 

AN  excellent  bulletin  on  *'  Wheat.”  including  seeding  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  Is  No.  51  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  LaFayette,  Ind. 
Get  It. 

“  Can  you  afford  to  buy  corn  at  50  cents  ?”  “  I  don't  know— I  never 

figured  It.  I  just  go  and  buy  It  because  I  need  It.”  That  man  can't 
make  farming  pay. 

The  new  tariff  bill  reduces  the  duty  on  borax  from  five  to  two  cents 
a  pound.  We  may  therefore  expect  a  drop  in  the  price  of  ”  preserva- 
llne”— "the  dirty  milkman’s  friend.” 

There  seems  to  be  much  trouble  at  the  Western  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  The  latest  is  at  Iowa,  where  four  professors  have  been  asked 
to  resign  "In  the  Interests  of  harmony.” 

The  greatest  value  of  Crimson  clover  Is  that  It  grows  and  develops 
at  a  time  when  other  plants  are  nearly  standing  still.  Thus  Its  growth 
does  not  Interfere  with  tnat  of  other  crops. 

No  land  can  live  without  grass.  It  Is  true  that  market  gardeners 
raise  many  crops  without  a  grass  rotation,  but  they  use  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  stable  manure,  wnlch  supplies  more  grass  than  a  sod.  Think 
of  the  saving  to  them  if  they  would  use  Crimson  clover. 

Here’s  a  labor  question  for  you  :  Can  an  hour’s  skillful  work  In 
the  kitchen  be  made  to  earn  as  much  as  an  eq  dally  skillful  hour  In  the 
barn  7  Why  noil  Why  should  skill  command  more  In  some  enter¬ 
prises  than  in  others  7  What  Is  skill,  anyway,  that  it  Is  In  demand  7 
IS  It  a  natural  gift,  or  something  that  only  the  few  can  command  7 
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CAN  WE  SAFELY  PICK  APPLES  EARLY? 

WILL  THEY  KEEP  IN  GOOD  CONDITION  ? 

Would  It  be  better  to  pick  Malden's  Blush  and  Baldwin  apples  some 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual  time,  store  In  barrels  with  air  holes, 
and  place  them  in  a  cool  place,  to  prevent  the  loss  by  storms,  etc.  ? 
Sometimes  a  heavy  storm,  a  weeii  or  two  prior  to  picking,  leaves  very 
few  apples  on  the  trees.  I  wish  to  make  all  1  can  out  of  the  crop,  as 
the  trees  are  very  full,  and  the  apple  crop  Is  short  In  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  trees  were  sprayed  in  the  spring,  and  the  fruit  Is  very  nice. 

Morgantown,  Pa.  __  e.  r.  8. 

“Most  Careful  Handling”  Needed. 

Apples  may  be  gathered  and  kept  without  wither¬ 
ing  at  any  time  after  the  seeds  are  colored.  Usually 
the  fruit  colors  with  the  seeds,  but  sometimes  not 
fully.  The  barrels  of  fruit  should  be  headed,  or  other¬ 
wise  well  covered,  to  prevent  shrinkage,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place — the  cooler  the  better.  Before  sending  to 
market,  the  apples  should  be  reassorted,  as  there  will 
unavoidably  be  some  decay.  The  most  careful  han¬ 
dling,  from  the  tree  to  the  car,  pays  largely  in  price 
to  the  seller.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Influence  of  the  Season  on  Apples. 

The  time  of  picking  must  be  governed  by  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  'character  of  the  season.  Last  year,  we 
lost  many  apples  by  severe  winds  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  but  they  were  too  green  to  pick.  Ordinarily, 
our  winter  apples  on  the  hills  of  northern  Connecticut, 
are  safe  on  the  trees  till  the  middle  of  October,  im¬ 
proving  in  color,  quality  and  size,  fully  compensating 
for  the  few  that  are  blown  off  ;  while  in  lighter  soils 
there  would  be  few  left  on  the  trees  at  that  date.  The 
extreme  drought  of  this  season,  is  likely  to  cause  ap¬ 
ples  to  loosen  and  drop  early,  and  different  varieties 
should  be  watched  and  picked  -in  season.  Here 
(August  21)  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  are  just 
gone.  William’s  Favorite  and  S?yeet  Bough  just  ripe. 
Qravenstein  and  Porter  not  yet  full  grown. 

Sec.  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture,  t.  s.  gold. 

When  the  Seeds  are  Black. 

There  is  no  question  that  apples  picked  when  quite 
green  will  keep  longer  than  if  left  hanging  later  on 
the  trees.  By  being  picked  early,  they  will  shrivel 
slightly,  and  this  will  cause  them  to  keep.  But  they 
will  be  injured  in  flavor  by  so  doing,  so  t^at,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  picking  be¬ 
fore  fully  ripe.  Many  people,  however,  allow  apples 
to  hang  on  the  trees  long  after  they  are  ripe,  espe¬ 
cially  winter  apples.  Some  dealers  have  the  notion 
that  apples  that  so  hang  will  keep  longer,  but  I  know 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  As  quickly  as  the  seeds  are 
entirely  black  the  apples  are  ripe,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  picked  thereafter  and  put  into  a  place  where 
they  will  be  kept  cool  at  an  even  temperature,  the 
better  and  longer  they  will  keep.  With  summer  and 
early  fall  apples,  it  will  pay  to  go  over  the  trees  more 
than  once.  If  the  larger  and  more  mature  apples  are 
picked  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  those  less  developed  are 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees,  those  left  hanging  will 
often  more  than  double  in  size.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Sweet 
Bough,  and  largely  so  of  the  Maiden’s  Blush.  The 
larger  yield  from  the  trees  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
extra  labor,  to  say  nothing  about  avoiding  the  risk  of 
their  being  blown  off  by  high  winds. 

J.  S.  WOODWABD. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Matter. 

There  is  a  gain  in  several  ways,  and  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  gain  altogether,  from  taking  pears,  plums, 
apples  and  even  peaches,  off  the  tree  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  full  size,  and  when  some  of  the  most 
forward  of  them  part  readily  at  the  natural  point  of 
separation.  In  most  cases,  the  flavor  is  improved,  as 
there  is  much  less  tendency  to  rot.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  regard  to  summer  pears,  which  are  so 
liable  to  become  rotten  at  the  core  if  left  on  the  tree 
until  they  have  the  full  fine  color  of  maturity.  The 
early  picking  does  not  reduce  this  color,  but  gives  it  a 
fairer,  finer,  clearer  tint.  Although  sunlight  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  high  color  to  a  fruit  it  is  not  needful  in 
the  last  stage,  as  experience  abundantly  shows. 
Grapes  and  cherries  are  thought  to  ripen  best  if  left 
on  the  wood  till  fully  matured,  but  when  grapes  are 
bagged,  even  while  the  bunches  are  yet  small,  the 
color  is  found  quite  as  full,  with  improvement  in 
delicacy  and  in  bloom.  This  was  the  case  here  when 
we  used  bags  entirely  blackened  by  a  coat  of  printers’ 
ink  ;  the  color  of  the  fruit  so  darkened  all  the  summer 
through,  was  perfect.  Having  some  trees  of  the  Wild 
Goose  plum  near  the  alley  where  their  ruddy  color 
was  an  overpowering'  attraction  to  marauding  boys, 
we  gathered  them  every  day  as  fast  as  they  began  to 
color,  and  found  them  the  handsomer  for  doing  so, 
while  the  number  saved  from  pilfering  hands  by 
taking  them  in  so  early,  was  quite  an  item  of  profit. 
An  important  saving  is  the  preservation  of  the  trees 
from  injury  by  the  hurried  work  of  the  thieves  ;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  storms  injure  both  fruit 
and  trees  after  the  date  when  the  gathering  might 
have  been  done.  One  of  the  largest  fruit  growers  in 
central  Pennsylvania  had  occasion  to  remove  an  Ewalt 


apple  tree  some  years  ago  in  September.  It  was  full 
of  fruit  and  hoping  to  save  some,  he  picked  them  off 
and  sorted  them  into  ventilated  barrels,  and  sheltered 
them  from  hot  sun  and  dry  wind.  They  proved  better 
in  appearance  and  quality  than  those  left  on  a  month 
longer,  and  kept  better.  It  was  a  lesson  that  has 
proved  of  great  value.  w.  G.  w. 

Early  Picking  This  Season. 

Nature  always  indicates  the  right  time  to  gather  her 
fruits,  and  in  apples  that  is  when  the  stem  of  the 
fruit  will  cleave  from  the  branch  where  it  has  grown, 
without  breaking.  The  exceptionally  dry  season  has 
matured  all  fruits  from  10  to  15  days  earlier,  and 
Maiden’s  Blush  apples  are  generally  ready  for  gather¬ 
ing  now.  The  Baldwin  has  a  distinct  flavor  of 
approaching  maturity  now,  and  it  can  be  picked  in 
many  localities  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
If  stems  adhere  and  break,  the  fruit  will  not  be  good, 
but  will  wilt  if  picked,  for  it  is  not  sufficiently 
matured.  The  best  keeping  quality  is  obtained  by 
picking  apples  as  early  as  possible.  The  finest  flavor 
is  obtained  by  allowing  them  to  reach  the  fullest 
maturity  on  the  tree.  In  holding  apples,  put  them  in 
tight  barrels  or  boxes,  and  keep  in  the  coolest  place 
that  can  be  provided.  Ventilation  is  not  wise.  The 
entire  exclusion  of  air  will  give  the  smallest  percent¬ 
age  of  loss  from  decay.  geo.  t.  powell. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

In  the  symposium  on  feeding  corn  fodder  to  horses, 
W.  W.  Latta  states  that  the  husking  machine  makes 
the  finest  fodder  possible.  These  machines  tear,  shred 
and  crush  the  stalks  all  to  pieces.  Why  are  they  not 
more  used  ?  They  are  expensive,  it  is  true  ;  but  so 
are  binders,  thrashers  and  similar  machinery.  When 
one  farmer  hasn’t  enough  work  to  afford  one  alone, 
let  him  coOperate  with  his  neighbors.  Or  one  might 
buy,  and  work  for  others.  This  is  certainly  preferable 
to  letting  the  corn  stand  in  the  field  until  half  the 
fodder  value  is  bleached  out  of  the  stalks,  and  then 
husking  it  with  cold  fingers. 

♦ 

Suppose  a  man  applied  to  you  for  a  job  at  carpen¬ 
tering.  You  question  him  and  look  him  up,  and  find 
that  he  knows  all  about  the  different  kinds  of  wood, 
and  has  a  good  general  idea  of  mechanics.  The  chief 
reason  for  his  wanting  the  job,  however,  is  that  he 
needs  money  and  thinks  carpentering  a  good  way  of 
making  a  living.  You  wouldn’t  hire  him.  Your 
money  costs  too  much  for  you  to  pay  it  out  with  a 
chance  of  getting  so  little  in  the  way  of  return.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  selection  of  a  teacher 
for  a  public  school.  There  are  too  many  teachers  who 
go  into  the  school  room  largely  because  they  want  to 
earn  some  money  in  the  easiest  way.  As  for  giving  a 
return  for  that  money  there  is  no  sure  thing  for  the 
district— it’s  an  experiment  and  a  risk.  Is  that  the 
sort  of  teacher  you  hire  ? 

A  NEW  method  of  robbing  the  farmer  is  reported 
from  Vermont.  Daring  the  night,  the  barn  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  was  burned,  and  during  the  excite¬ 
ment  attending  the  fire,  several  thousand  dollars  were 
stolen  from  thfe  house,  which  was  left  unguarded. 
Now  it  is  remembered  that  several  strangers  had  been 
about  town  previous  to  this  occurrence,  one  of  whom 
had  interested  the  farmer  in  some  business  venture, 
and  he  had  drawn  the  money  out  of  the  bank  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  it,  but  kept  it  in  the  house  over¬ 
night.  A  New  York  farmer  lost  $3,500  through  the 
old  well-known  shell  game.  Did  you  ever  notice  that 
it  is  nearly  always  wealthy  farmers  who  are  thus 
robbed  ?  Cupidity  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
The  farmer  would  better  stick  to  his  plow  and  let 
these  oily-tongued  strangers  entirely  alone. 

During  the  World’s  Pair,  the  German  Government 
sent  Mr.  Conradi,  director  of  a  German  agricultural 
college,  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  prospects  for  future  American  competition  in  food 
products.  Mr.  Conradi  has  reported  that  he  does  not 
think  the  present  large  exports  of  American  wheat 
can  continue  long.  He  thinks  most  of  our  available 
wheat  land  is  already  taken  up,  and  that  our  increas- 
ing  population  will  reduce,  year  by  year,  the  quantity 
for  export.  Should  Americans  begin  to  substitute  rye 
for  wheat  in  any  large  degree,  he  thinks  the  exports 
of  that  grain  would  seriously  compete  with  German 
farmers.  As  to  butter  and  cheese,  he  thinks  the 
former  is  in  such  great  demand  in  America,  that  the 
exports  will  never  increase  largely  again.  With 
cheese,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  large  increase.  As  to 
meats,  Mr.  C.  thinks  America  is  far  ahead  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  cattle.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  trade  in 
meats  and  live  stock  is  sure  to  increase  largely,  as  no 
country  in  the  world  can  produce  good  meat  cheaper 
than  the  United  States.  Mr.  Conradi  praises  the 
American  agricultural  experiment  stations  very  highly, 
and  says  they  are  useful  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ; 


that  the  ambition  of  those  connected  with  them  is  to 
obtain  practical  results,  while  in  Germany  the  great 
aim  is  to  reach  scientific  conclusions.  In  Germany, 
the  experiment  stations  are  generally  in  cities. 

« 

It  seems  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  public  sentiment  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor  of  Government  control  of 
railroads,  either  partial  or  complete.  But  a  few  years 
ago,  the  proposition  to  permit  the  Government  to  con¬ 
trol  passenger  and  freight  service  as  it  now  controls 
the  mails,  would  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  average 
citizen.  Yet  when  pressed  for  an  argument  against  it, 
he  could  find  none  save  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  no  right  to  take  business  away  from  a  private 
citizen  or  corporation.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
what  such  people  have  to  say  to  the  following  proposi¬ 
tion-advanced  by  the  Outlook : 

If  the  mansKers  of  a  railroad  are  unable  so  to  oondnct  It  as  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  Its  debt,  the  community  takes  possession  of  the  rail¬ 
road  through  the  Instrumentality  of  a  receiver,  and  conducts  the 
business  in  the  Interest  of  the  bondholders.  We  are  Inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  there  Is  quite  as  much  reason  for  permitting  the  com- 
munliy  to  take  possession  of  the  railroad  and  run  It  In  the  Interest  of 
the  public— making  due  provision  for  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
Invested  In  the  road — if  the  Interests  of  the  public  cannot  be,  or  are 
not,  adequately  protected  by  the  railroad  managers. 

The  history  of  American  railroads  will,  we  think, 
amply  bear  out  the  statement  that,  if  representatives 
of  the  people  instead  of  interested  parties  had  been 
appointed  as  railroad  receivers,  there  would  be  to¬ 
day,  better  service  and  fewer  railroad  kings. 

« 

Still  these  fraudulent  commission  merchants  I  We 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  creamery  in  New 
York  State,  asking  about  the  reliability  of  a  party 
claiming  the  name  of  P.  Henry  Kaufman,  and  posing 
as  a  commission  merchant  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  A  letter  from  him  which  secured  a  shipment, 
was  inclosed.  This  was  written  in  a  nice,  legible 
hand,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  at  its  top  the 
aristocratic,  parted-in-the-middle  name  above  men¬ 
tioned,  coupled  with  the  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  ready  to  receive  fancy  butter,  eggs,  fruits, 
etc.,  and  that  sweet  butter  was  a  specialty  with  him. 
This  important  head  was  put  on  with  a  rubber  stamp, 
which,  of  itself,  should  have  been  sufficient  to  arouse 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any  one  receiving  it.  The 
letter  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extra 
demand  for  sweet  butter  just  then,  and  that  White 
Leghorn  eggs  were  also  greatly  desired  by  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Incidentally  he  stated  that  these  special 
articles  were  bringing  prices  much  above  those  quoted 
by  the  general  run  of  dealers.  The  bait  took  ;  this 
creamery  forwarded  a  consignment  of  butter ;  this 
ended  the  first  act.  The  next  was  to  write  to  The 

N.-Y.  and  state  the  facts.  Investigation  at  the 
given  number,  revealed,  not  a  fiourishing  commission 
business,  but  a  boarding  house.  Such  an  individual 
had  boarded  there,  but  ha  d  left  about  one  month  pre¬ 
viously,  but  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone.  Inquiry 
at  a  nearby  grocery  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was 
known.  Had  offered  some  berries  there  not  long 
before,  telling  the  grocer  that  he  had  received 
them  from  some  friends  in  the  country,  and  asking 
him  to  take  them  and  allow  him  whatever  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  worth.  Then  he  vanished.  The  ship¬ 
ment  of  butter  has  also  vanished.  We  presume  other 
shipments  have  likewise  vanished.  It’s  the  same  old 
story.  The  creamery  men  are  poorer  by  so  much  but¬ 
ter,  but  that  much  richer  in  experience.  It  isn’t  likely 
that  this  sharper  will  try  to  victimize  people  under 
this  name  again,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others. 
Look  out  for  them  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ham,  WashlnRton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  has  Borneo!  those  Dorset 
Horned  sheep  to  sell  Bubal  readers. 

Have  yon  for  sale  a  Jersey  cow  that  will  answer  Mr.  W.  H. 
Straut's  description?  See  his  advertisement. 

The  Cockley  Milling  Co.,  Lexington,  Ohio,  have  a  limited  amount  of 
their  Improved  Pool  wheat  for  seed.  The  hist  applications  are  first 
served. 

The  manufacturers  of  Mann's  bone  cutter  make  the  point  that  a 
woman  can  run  it,  because  It  Is  so  light  and  easy.  A  good  point,  too. 
It’s  manufactured  by  the  P.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 

That  offer  of  pot-grown  strawberry  plants  by  Rogers  Nursery  Co., 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  is  made,  Mr.  Regers  assures  us,  only  to  B.  N.-r, 
readers.  This  special  offer  has  not  been  made  to  readers  of  any  [other 
paper. 

We  are  using  one  of  the  Kalamazoo  wagons  at  the  home  farm, 
and  we  know  that  It  Is  first-class  In  every  respect.  We  never 
had  a  wagon  that  gave  better  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the 
Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  grinding  their  own  grain  insTead  of 
wasting  lime  caning  It  to  neighboring  mills  and  paying  them  heavily 
for  the  work.  The  Peerless  feed  grinder  is  highly  recommended  for 
home  grinding.  It  Is  made  by  Joliet  Strowbrldge  Co.,  Joliet,  Ill. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  are  making 
a  specialty  of  Northern  grown  seeds,  and  their  new  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  may  be  of  advantage  to  Northern  farmers  who  will  try  Crimson 
Clover  this  jear.  The  company  will  send  circulars  and  prices  on 
application. 

Men  In  middle  life  and,  perhaps,  some  younger  ones  who  “boiled 
sap”  In  the  old  Iron  kettle  strung  up  against  the  side  of  a  huge  rock  or 
butt  of  a  tree,  will  he  interested  In  the  new  devices  for  evaporating 
The  Champion  evaporator  is  an  Improvament  In  evaporating  that  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  until  seen  or  used.  The  O.  U,  Grimm  Mfg.  Co., 
Hudson,  Ohio,  Issue  a  catalogue  description  of  the  Cnampion  that  will 
be  sent  fres.  It  is  used  for  evaporating  cider,  sorghum,  and  fruit 
jellies  as  well  as  maple  sap. 


The  verdict  seems  to  be,  “No  regular  sewing  day.” 
One  writer  gives  a  good  reason  for  “sandwiching”  the 
sewing  in  between  other  duties — the  wearied  feet  may 
rest  while  the  hands  are  busy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  farm  housekeeper  cannot  set  apart  a  whole  day 
for  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  one  task  ;  for  there 
are  certain  duties  which  demand  attention  every  day. 
Still  there  need  not  be  lack  of  system  about  the  house¬ 
work.  System  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same 
unvarying  routine  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  pursue. 
The  housekeeper,  whose  rules  are  as  unchangeable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  likely  to  have 
quite  as  uncomfortable  a  household  as  that  of  the 
harum-skarum  of  the  neighborhood. 

2  2  2 

Last  week’s  issue  described  the  process  of  washing 
with  the  aid  of  gasoline.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
the  way  of  caution  about  using  this  dangerous  fluid. 
It  must  not  be  put  into  hot  water  ;  the  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  it  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Heat  will  produce, 
from  the  gasoline,  a  vapor  which  is  highly  explosive  if 
a  match  be  lighted,  or  a  flame  of  any  kind  come  in 
contact  with  the  air  containing  this  vapor.  Some  pe’’- 
sons  are  very  careless  about  taking  such  risks.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  good  teacher,  but  in  handling  gasoline 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  results  of  some  other  per¬ 
son’s  experience;  for  if  we  take  the  risk  ourselves,  we 
may  not  continue  our  earthly  sojourn  long  enough  to 
get  much  benefit  from  our  foolhardiness.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  papers  told  of  a  woman  so  severely 
burned  that  she  may  die,  from  an  explosion  of  gaso¬ 
line.  She  started  to  pour  some  gasoline  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  lighten  the  labor  of  washing,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  the  water  caused  the  gasoline  to  ignite. 

2  2  2 

The  editorial  “  we  ”  has  often  been  criticised.  But 
it  covers  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  modesty  that  is 
commendable.  The  individual,  instead  of  saying  “I,” 
divides  the  honors  and  says  “we.”  This  custom  might 
b'e  more  generally  adopted  ;  especially  should  matri¬ 
monial  partners  show  this  deference  to  one  another. 
The  head  of  the  house  too  often  forgets  that  “  we  ” 
and  “our”  are  the  pronouns  most  fitting  for  his  use. 
A  paper  recently  contained  a  list  of  contributions  for 
foreign  missions,  among  which  were  these  two :  Mr. 
A,  3.5,000;  Mr.  A  for  his  wife,  3100.  If  the  public 
had  been  told  simply  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  gave 
35,100,  the  readers’  speculations  would  have  been 
more  pleasant  for  Mr.  A’s  inspection.  And  the  Chief 
Cook  has  been  conjecturing  about  the  man  who  wrote 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  using  the  fruit  drier.  He  said  : 

East  year  I  dried  apples  and  pumpkin  and  squash.  »  »  «  If  I  get 
as  good  results  In  the  future  as  last  year,  I  shall  become  an  en¬ 
thusiast  and  eraporate  rather  than  can  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  has 
been  my  practice  heretofore. 

Perhaps  he  isn’t  married.  Possibly  he  really  does  the 
work  himself.  We  hope  so. 


THE  FAMILY  SEWING. 

HOW  IT  MAY  BEST  BE  DONE. 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  family  clothing  do  you  make,  and  what 
part  Is  bought  ready-made? 

2.  How  much  do  you  employ  the  dressmaker? 

8.  Do  you  have  a  regular  sewing  day  like  washing  day,  or  do  you 
take  up  needle  work  whenever  you  can? 

4.  If  you  could  have  a  sewing  room  fitted  exactly  to  suit  yon.  how 
would  you  have  It  furnished? 

Does  Only  the  Family  Mending. 

Having  been  troubled  with  weak  eyes  from  child¬ 
hood,  my  knowledge  of  dressmaking  is  very  limited. 
I  do  not  make  any  of  our  clothes.  The  weekly  mend¬ 
ing  requires  all  of  my  eye  strength,  and  sometimes 
more,  for  I  must  use  some  of  it  in  reading  and  corre¬ 
spondence.  Years  ago,  my  mother  found  a  pearl  in 
the  guise  of  a  dressmaker  ;  a  woman  who  takes  ex¬ 
quisite  stitches  and  makes  the  trimming  on  one  side 
of  the  waists  she  fashions,  match  the  other  (which  in 
my  way  of  thinking  is  a  very  great  virtue);  and  who 
sends  one  bills  that  do  not  produce  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  After  my  little  girls  came  to  me,  her  skillful 
fingers  made  dainty  gowns  and  underwear.  But  my 
dressmaker  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  form¬ 
erly,  and  other  people  have  claims  upon  her,  so  I  have 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  ready-made  underclothing 
for  my  children.  I  do  not  have  a  regular  sewing  or 
mending  day,  but  sandwich  my  darning  and  patching 
between  other  work  in  a  way  that  would  horrify  a 
methodical  housekeeper. 

My  sewing  has  been  done  irregularly,  and  my  ideal 
hou'.e  has  not  been  built,  so  I  have  never  thought  out 
a  perfect  sewing  room ;  but  there  are  certain  condi¬ 
tions  that  rise  before  me  quickly.  The  room  should 
be  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  low,  comfortable 
chairs,  and  the  best  sewing  machine  that  could  be  af¬ 
forded.  A  substantial  table  for  cutting,  seems  a  ne¬ 


cessity,  as  well  as  a  good  lap-board.  A  closet,  too, 
with  ample  shelves,  where  goods  could  be  laid  with¬ 
out  mussing,  would  be  a  great  convenience,  and 
would  enable  one  to  keep  the  sewing  room  more  tidy. 

I  would  have  the  room  large  enough  so  that  the 
children  and  their  father  could  enter  without  tripping 
and  winding  themselves  in  d'y  goods,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  our  small  apartments.  In  my  ideal  sew¬ 
ing  room  there  should  be  beautiful  views  from  the 
windows,  and  if  the  surroundings  in  a  city  made  such 
impossible,  beautiful  pictures  on  the  walls,  for  they 
are  wonderfully  restful  to  aching  eyes  and  weary 

fingers.  J- 

Keep  the  Work  Ahead. 

The  family  sewing  is  often  a  hard  problem  to  solve. 

I  find  it  easier,  in  doing  any  kind  of  work,  to  be  al¬ 
ways  a  little  ahead  of  time ;  to  drive  the  work  instead 
of  being  driven  by  it.  1.  We  buy  all  the  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  ready-made,  with  the  exception  of  waists 
for  the  small  boy  ;  also  all  underwear.  Print  dresses, 
kitchen  aprons,  sheets,  pillow  slips,  etc.,  are  made  at 
home  by  myself.  2.  A  dressmaker  is  employed  to 
make  all  our  best  dresses.  3.  The  nature  of  my  work 
is  such  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  a  regular  day 
for  sewing.  I  take  it  up  as  I  find  opportunity.  The 
greatest  difiiculty  is  to  get  sufficient  time  to  do  the 
work  properly.  4.  In  my  “castle  in  the  air,”  the  sew¬ 
ing  room  is  large  and  well  lighted,  with  a  bare  floor, 
as  smooth  as  possible  for  convenience  in  gathering  up 
scraps  and  threads,  a  good  sewing  machine  with  all 
attachments,  including  button- hole  worker  for  cotton 
goods ;  a  table  of  the  proper  height  for  cutting  and 
basting;  comfortable  chairs,  one  for  sewing  on  the 
machine  and  a  low  one  for  hand  sewing  ;  a  big  pin¬ 
cushion,  plenty  of  pins,  needles  and  thread  of  best 
quality,  and,  above  all,  good  scissors  and  shears.  I’d 
have  some  pretty  pictures,  and  light  curtains  that 
would  not  darken  the  room ;  and  there  should  be 
plants  and  flowers,  too,  for  in  my  house  and  grounds 
I  believe  in  flowera,  flowers  everywhere. 

LINDA  WILTON- MCNEIL. 

Some  Very  Good  Plans. 

I  dislike  seams  that  rip,  half-worked  button-holes, 
buttons  half  sewed  on  and  garments  made  of  scant 
measure  of  cloth;  so  I  choose  to  make  the  linen  under¬ 
wear  for  the  feminine  portion  of  my  family,  the  col¬ 
ored  shirts  for  farm  work,  the  waists  and  every-day 
trousers  for  little  boys.  I  put  the  same  material  into 
a  boy’s  waist  or  trousers  that  the  ready-made  garment 
is  made  of,  make  it  up  with  a  light  lining  and  con¬ 
scientious  stitches,  and  the  homemade  garment  is 
worth  three  of  the  other.  I  always  make  sheets,  pil¬ 
low  cases  and  puffs  for  the  beds.  I  have  no  use  for 
the  short,  narrow  puffs  often  offered  for  sale  ;  and  the 
really  good  ones,  wide  and  long  enough  to  do  good  ser¬ 
vice,  are  so  high  priced  that,  to  buy  the  material  and 
make  them  at  home,  leaves  a  margin  in  cash,  that  pays 
handsomely  for  the  work.  Other  garments  needed  by 
the  family,  excepting  dresses,  are  bought  ready-made. 

If  possible,  I  have  a  dressmaker  come  to  the  house 
a  week  or  two,  spring  and  fall.  With  her  to  cut  and 
fit,  and  to  finish  the  nicest  dresses,  we  together  can  do 
a  large  amount  of  sewing.  A  woman  may  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seamstress,  but  it  needs  practice  to  give  a  dress 
a  stylish  finish,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  practice  on 
one’s  best  dresses.  I  do  not  set  aside  a  regular  day 
for  sewing.  I  do  not  think  it  would  b3  the  better 
way.  The  feet,  wearied  with  performing  the  morn¬ 
ing  housework,  can  rest  while  the  hands  are  busy 
with  the  sewing  in  the  afternoon.  I  believe  more 
work  will  be  accomplished  with  less  weariness  by 
changing  from  one  kind  of  work  to  the  other,  than  by 
continued  application  to  either  one.  I  buy  very  little 
goods  of  poor  quality  ;  substantial  goods,  neatly  and 
plainly  made,  bring  the  sewing  down  to  a  point  where 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  doing  it  satisfactorily. 

I  would  not  wish  my  sewing  room  to  be  covered 
with  a  woolen  carpet ;  a  bare  floor  or  oilcloth  would 
suit  me  better.  It  would  certainly  be  a  convenience 
to  have  a  room  especially  for  a  sewing  room,  where 
the  work  could  be  left 
and  taken  up  again  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  folding 
away.  That  would  be 
about  the  only  advantage 
an  ideal  sewing  room 
would  possess  over  the 
ordinary  sitting  room  with 
its  sewing  machine  and 
well  appointed  sewing 
table.  As  a  large  amount 
of  housework  and  dairy 
work  must  be  looked  after 
by  myself,  as  well  as  the 


sewing  for  a  family  of  five,  I  plan  my  work  well 
ahead.  When  the  large  dining-room  table  is  at  liberty 
and  a  morning  at  my  command,  I  sharpen  my  scissors, 
collect  my  patterns  and  goods,  and  cut  out  a  large 
quantity  of  work — facings  and  bindings  are  neatly 
fitted  and  each  garment  rolled  by  itself.  Perhaps  the 
next  day  I  have  a  few  hours  to  spare,  and  the  machine 
is  run  until  all  the  work  on  several  garments,  that 
can  be  done  without  gathering  or  basting,  is  done. 
Then,  if  a  friend  calls,  or  but  little  time  can  be  given  to 
the  needle-work,  my  sewing  is  in  a  good  condition  to 
make  every  minute  count.  I  believe  that  much  more 
is  accomplished  by  having  several  garments  ready  to 
work  on,  than  by  commencing  and  finishing  each  one 
separately.  _  s-  ®  h. 

WOMEN,  HOMES,  HUSBANDS. 

“  A  woman  can  never  feel  that  she  Is  at  her  best  outside  of  her 
home.”— B.  N.-Y.,  page  463. 

HE  amount  of  “bosh”  always  being  poured  out 
about  women,  is  comical  as  well  as  wearisome. 
Women  undoubtedly  look  and  feel  at  their  best  under 
as  varying  circumstances  as  men  do.  Woman  is  man — 
at  least  that  is  the  way  Moses  says  God  created  her. 
Some  women  look  best  on  horseback,  some  in  a  ball¬ 
room,  some  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  some  on  bicycles  ; 
others  skating,  walking,  lecturing,  sketching,  type¬ 
writing  in  offices,  acting  as  pilots  for  vessels  or  as 
presidents  of  banks.  It  depends  greatly  upon  the 
heme,  as  to  whether  it  suits  the  woman,  or  she  it. 
The  woman  of  character,  talent  and  individuality 
makes  her  own  atmosphere,  wherever  choice  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  place  her. 

That  women  are  born  to  be  wives  and  mothers  is 
just  as  true — and  no  more — as  that  men  are  born  to  be 
husbands  and  fathers.  And  now  when  there  are 
several  hundred  vocations  open  to  women  in  which 
they  may  earn  a  livelihood — in  fact,  they  can  do  any¬ 
thing  they  please  and  are  capable  of  doing — it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  fewer  enter  in  at  the  gate  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Some  men  are  very  interesting,  companion¬ 
able  and  attractive — but  then,  what  of  the  others  ? 
Certainly,  they  are  neither  as  interesting  nor  charm¬ 
ing  as  many  other  things  on  the  earth.  And  the  level¬ 
headed  girl  will  look  any  man  well  over,  as  well  as 
his  family  connections,  past  and  present,  before  she 
will  take  him  for  a  husband. 

A  young  man  had  loved  a  friend  of  mine,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  wished  to  marry  her. 
But  the  girl  had  great  talent,  and  desired  to  study  to 
develop  her  mind  broadly.  She  had  youth  and  health 
and  abounding  gayety,  and  was  interested  in  the 
whole  world  about  her.  She  went  to  college  for 
awhile,  then  she  began  to  study  art  systematically, 
for  which  she  had  marked  aptitude.  Meantime  the 
young  man,  like  many  another  self-centered  human 
being,  felt  that  if  the  girl  really  cared  for  him,  she 
should  be  willing  to  belong  to  him,  and  not  care  for 
herself  so  much.  She  once  laughingly  said  to  him  : 
“  Why  yes,  Joe,  I  like  you  very  much  ;  really  better 
than  any  other  man  I  know — except  father  ;  but  you 
must  remember  that  there  are  a  thousand  things  in 
the  world  that  I  like.”  Then  one  day  he  said  to  her, 
“  Carol,  you  must  choose  between  your  art  and  me.’’ 
“  I  choose  my  art,”  she  said,  quick  as  a  fla'h.  At  the 
end  of  six  months,  Joe  married,  and  Carol  went  on 
her  happy  way  with  her  work,  has  never  regretted 
her  choice,  has  developed  into  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  could  make  at  any  time,  what  goes  as  an  excellent 
marriage.  “  But  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  marry,"  she 
says.  “  It’s  too  common  !  Only  those  women  who 
cannot  manage  to  live  in  any  other  way  should  marry, 
keep  house,  tend  babies,  patch,  darn,  ask  their  hus¬ 
bands  for  money,  and  have  the  men  who  adored  them 
at  the  altar,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  make  them  the  scape¬ 
goats  for  all  their  spleen  and  ill  humor  !  No,  I  like  to 
feel  that  I  own  myself,  body  and  soul.  I  like  men  im¬ 
mensely,  but  I  am  very  sure  I  could  not  endure  one  as 
a  husband  !  If  I  outlive  father.  I’ll  hunt  up  a  con¬ 
genial  woman  to  keep  me  company  in  a  house,  and 
we’ll  have  a  lovely  home,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  My 
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studio  shall  be  on  the  top  floor,  with 
a  flve-o’clock  ‘  tea,’  in  it,  every  Saturday 
afternoon ;  artists,  editors,  journalists, 
architects,  engineers,  scientiflc  men  and 
women,  travelers — all  the  brightest  peo¬ 
ple — will  drop  in.”  So  she  went  on,  and 
very  likely  all  will  come  out  as  she  plans, 
if  her  life  be  spared.  A  young  university 
man  came  to  see  me  lately,  fresh  from 
the  “fray”  in  New  York,  and  in  reply  to 
the  question  if  he  favored  suffrage  for 
women,  he  said:  “Certainly.  I  never 
think  whether  it  will  be  best  or  not  for 
society.  Nobody  can  tell  that ;  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  justice.  If  men  should 
vote,  women  should  vote.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  to  argue.  The  justice  of  it 
is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one’s  face,  and 
to  be  afraid  of  being  just,  strikes  me  as 
idiocy.”  mary  wager  fisher. 

HER  NEIGHBORS  CALL  HER  BLESSED. 

Aunt  Cnarity  is  not  what  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  calls  highly  cultured, 
and  she  never  had  any  china  doll  beauty 
to  boast  of.  She  knows  nothing  of  the 
arts,  from  a  scientiflc  standpoint ;  she  is 
not  conversant  with  the  most  simple 
rules  of  English  grammar ;  she  is  not  a 
professional  in  music,  and  pays  but  little 
heed  to  the  rules  of  etiquette  as  laid 
down  in  books.  She  does  not  even  try 
to  put  on  style  as  regards  dress,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  bit  of  primness  about  her 
comfortable  and  tidy  home.  Yet  every¬ 
body  loves  Aunt  Charity.  In  her  home, 
smiles  and  loving  words  abound.  Frowns 
and  pouts  are  disposed  of  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  “  Make  your  own  sun¬ 
shine,”  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  her  life. 

If  there  is  a  homeless,  friendless  girl 
in  the  vicinity,  her  doors  are  always  open 
to  welcome  the  lone  one.  If  there  is  a 
family  in  distress  within  a  wide  radius  of 
her  home,  she  makes  it  her  special  duty, 
not  only  to  go  to  her  own  storehouse  for 
supplies,  but  to  see  that  her  neighbors 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  of  their 
abundance.  The  aged  and  decrepit  are 
not  forgotten,  and  their  birthdays  are 
celebrated  in  a  way  that  makes  their 
hearts  glad  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
grief-stricken  one  knows  full  well  to 
whom  to  go  for  the  sympathy  that  she 
craves  ;  for  Aunt  Charity  knows  so  well 
how  to  feel  for  another’s  woes.  Her 
kind  heart  will  dictate  exactly  the  right 
words  at  the  right  time.  It  is  her  gift  to 
apply  the  soothing  balm  to  the  wounded 
soul ;  and  smiles  glorify  the  face  so  lately 
bathed  in  tears.  The  sick  ones  And  her 
at  their  bedsides ;  and  her  hands  bathe 
and  soothe  the  throbbing  brow,  prepare 
the  nauseous  draught,  shake  up  the  pil¬ 
lows  and  smooth  the  slumber  robe.  Her 
assuring  voice  quiets  the  nerves  of  the 
fretful  invalid,  and  brings  comfort  and 
cheer  to  the  overworked  household. 
Surely  many  friends  might  “rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed.”  may  maple. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Every  reader  should  tell  one  friend, 
at  least,  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  for  25e.  How  many  have  you  told  ? 


given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

liadies’  Waist  and  Skirt. 

The  adjustment  of  this  becoming 
basque  is  arranged  over  a  fltted  lining, 
the  back  of  which,  with  its  usual  seams, 
can  be  used  in  place  of  the  full  back  here 
presented.  The  handsome  broad  revers 
collar  is  of  silk  under  lace,  with  border 
of  sequin  braid.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  to 
match,  and  is  of  walking  length.  Pat¬ 
tern  6158  is  cut  in  flve  sizes,  viz  :  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure.  Pat¬ 
tern  4036  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inches  waist  measure. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Equal  Partners  in  the  Pockctbook.— I 
have  been  interested  in  the  articles  about 
how  a  woman  could  earn  a  little  pocket 
money.  It  looks  as  though  a  woman 
was  certainly  inferior  to  man  when  she 
works  all  the  time  for  his  interest,  and 
then  raises  chickens  or  does  something 
else  to  get  a  little  money  for  herself.  It 
may  do  to  treat  children  that  way,  but 
for  myself,  I  think  I  would  not  like  it. 
If  I  wish  money,  and  we  have  it,  I  take 
it  and  get  what  I  need,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  it.  The  pocketbook  is  kept 
in  the  cupboard,  and  husband  and  I  are 
equal  partners  in  its  contents,  mrs  burr. 

Uses  for  Wire  Screening.— We  have 
small  dry  goods  boxes  nailed  on  the 
supports  in  the  cellar  with  shelves  in 
them  for  holding  milk,  butter,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  We  nail  them  up  the  right 
height  to  be  handy,  and  finish  with  a 
frame  for  a  door,  covered  with  wire 
screening,  hung  with  leather  hinges. 
Hooked  tightly,  we  have  a  place  secure 
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6158.  Ladies’  Waist. 

4036.  Ladies’  Skirt. 

from  flies,  mice  and  rats.  We  have  also 
found  it  very  useful  to  prevent  rats 
gnawing  through  the  flour  barrel  or  box. 
Take  any  odd  pieces  and  put  on  until  the 
barrel  or  box  is  covered.  The  rats  will 
not  attempt  to  gnaw  through  the  wire. 
It  may  also  be  used  to  cover  rat  holes  in 
the  floor.  C.  R.  p. 

Palatable  Mashed  Potatoes.— There  are 
mashed  potatoes  and  mashed  potatoes. 
And  simply  mashed  potatoes  as  dry  as 
the  proverbial  two  sticks  with  little  blue 
lumps  through  them,  are  truly  an  un¬ 
savory  dish.  To  have  them  in  perfection, 
drain  off  the  water  carefully,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  cooked ;  allow  them  to 
steam  a  few  minutes  to  insure  their  being 
entirely  free  from  water.  Mash  thorough¬ 
ly  and  add  the  salt,  pepper,  and  butter; 
but  no  amount  of  butter  can  give  the 
same  delicious  flavor  that  cream  does. 
Put  in  a  generous  allowance  of  either 
milk  or  cream,  for  therein  lies  the  secret 
of  good  mashed  potatoes.  Add  the  milk 
or  cream  until  the  potatoes  seem  sloppy. 
Then  beat  them  with  the  masher  until 
they  are  as  light  as  a  foam.  The  longer 
they  are  beaten,  the  better  they  are. 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


When  they  are  prepared  in  this  manner, 
any  invalid  with  the  most  delicate 
stomach,  can  eat  them  with  impunity, 
and  relish  them,  too.  sarah  rodney. 

CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Though  fortune  aeemeth  to  frown  on  you. 

Be  never  you  disconcerted  ; 

If  you  put  your  mouth  Into  rainbow  shape, 
Pray,  let  the  bow  be  Inverted. 

Though  you  be  slighted  by  fortune’s  pets, 
Though  you  be  scorned  by  the  scorners, 

Still  keep  a  heart  that  Is  brave  and  strong. 

And  a  month  curved  up  at  the  corners. 

—Martha  Sperbeck  White. 

. . .  .Emerson  :  “Every  evil  to  which  we 
do  not  succumb  is  a  benefactor.  We  gain 
the  strength  of  the  temptation  we  resist.” 

. . .  .James  S.  Hughes  in  the  Arena  :  “It 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  England  that  a  locomotive 
could  not  run  on  smooth  rails,  but  the 
locomotive  ran,  and  has  been  running 
ever  since.” 

....Alice  L.  Woodbridge  :  “In  urging 
the  duty  of  the  child  to  its  parents,  the 
far  more  binding  and  important  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  parent  to  the  child  is  often 
forgotten.  Those  who  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  position  of  parents  should  re¬ 
member  that  every  right  has  its  attend¬ 
ant  duty,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parents  to  provide  for  the  highest  physi¬ 
cal,  mental  and  moral  development  of 
their  offspring.” 

....A.  M.  Holmes  in  The  Arena:  “If 
we  should  grant,  for  a-gument's  sake, 
that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  how  long 
would  they  remain  so,  if  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  unequal  influences?  But  if 
they  ever  were  born  equal,  we  know 
that  such  is  not  the  case  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  individual  in¬ 
heritances  differ  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  with  the  most  carefully  selected 
environment,  those  possessing  the  weak¬ 
est  functions  cannot  be  made  to  equal 
those  possessing  the  strongest.” 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  ElYective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

n  Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

^  Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Pleld,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  fiee  from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
Of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com- 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this  [NSFCTfUERMIHATOR 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and  1-^^ 

their  Improved  facilities  for  re- 
duclng  them  to  powder,  the  man-  *  '  ' 
nfacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFQ.  CO., 
Stocktc.n,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 
GKUCKKS,  SEEDSMEN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


Vacuum 

T  pqfher  Ws  boots. 

J-'Caciier  shoes, 

Oil  and  harness 

soft,  tough,  new-looking,  and  long- 
lasting.  Keeps  the  water  out  of 
them  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your 
money  hack  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
witli  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  IIow  TO  Take  Care  of 
Lhathkk,'’  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I  EWIS’  98  «  LYE 

L  POWDERED  AND  PEBIVIIED 

(PATENTED) 

The  atrongput  and  purest  Lye 

marie.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  flue  powder  aud  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Win 
make  the  beat  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  without  boilinar. 
It  ia  tlie  beat  furcleanslug  waste 
plpt^s,  disinfecting  sinks,  clnsetA 
wa.shlng  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  salt  M’P’O  CO. 

Gen.  Agts.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


THE  MARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  bands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  evert  body.  Only 
W3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
•Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
«J.  H.  Puriiituii  Jtc  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Gearliart’s  Family  Knitter 

«Knits  a  stocking;  heel  and  too  in 
ten  inimites.  Kmts  overythinf 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cot* 
yarns.  Host  practical  knitter  on 
market,  k  child  eaii  operate  it. 

}ng, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 

Isfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
ited.  For  particulars  and 
iplo  work,  address 

lAKX,  Clearaoid.  Ta. 


riCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 

a  toil  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

^1^  Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im* 
'  ■^proved  High  Arm  Hln^eraewlo}!^  machine 
Hnely  tinlshed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  liKhl 
d  heavy  work;  ffuarantced  for  10  leare;  with 
tomalie  Bobbin  Winder,  Helf-Threadlnf  Cylin* 
r  Shuttle,  Belf.Seftlng  Needle  and  a  complete 
of  Steel  Attnehmentu;  shipped  any  where  on 
.  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  In  advance. 

75,000  DOW  louse.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach* 
tnents.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits, 
rnrr  Cat  This  Out  and  send  to*day  for  machine  or  large  free 
■  ilbC  catalotrue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


^OURNAMEONi 


luU  Oatfii,  lU  ou.  KI.N'ti ' 


k  25  Lovelyii  i  BU»o,  t  knife. 

C»rd».  1\  Pook«»  Fta. 

’  CABl)  CO.,  NOUTU  iUYIUU  CONN. 


Sill/.  COST 

S"  1.78  linys  a  $65  Singer 

lo  Machine.  S  19.88  buys 
<he.st  Grade  moaern  style  ina¬ 
ne  In  the  world.  25  different 
styles  at  InterincdiateTirices. 
Warranted  Ten 
We  are  the  oiTi^^nanulac- 
turers  selling  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  direct. 

>  Liberal  terms  for  securing 
---..w  Macliine 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE 

IHE  CITIZENS  LLND,  BUILDIN6,  LOIN 
ANO  DEVELOPMENT  00., 

CLAREMONT,  VA.,  has  Improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  farms  to  sell  ;  also  town  lots  and  beautiful 
villa  sites,  m  the  growing  town  of  Claremont,  on 
James  River,  ah  on  easy  terms.  The  largest  real 
estate  Arm  In  the  South.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
WM.  DILLARD,  Sec’y,  CLAREMONT,  VA. 


ADVEBTISINQ  BATES 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

standing  at  the  bead  of  the  Agrloaltaral  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com- 
munltles.  IT'They  are  bnyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.36  cents 
Yearly  orders,  ooonpylng  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc.,”  per 
line  leaded ..,......,,,,,,.,,,,,,,.,,.,,,,,,,,76 cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

larABSOLUTBLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  ^ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8b.  6d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T 
as  second-olass  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKEB, 

Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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this  country  and  a  band  of  Indians.  The  picture  was  a  little  obscured 
and  rubbed  in  places,  so  it  was  hard  to  say  just  what  the  white  man 
was  handing  out.  It  may  have  been  a  rum  bottle — for  that  figured 
largely  in  the  civilization  of  this  country — but  whatever  it  was,  there 
was  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  trade  was  very  satisfactory. 

t  t  t 

But  now  we  do  not  need  to  go  back  into  early  history  to  find  the 
scene  for  a  striking  picture  or  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  bargain. 
Here  we  have  it  right  by  our  side — a  picture  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  his 
friend,  the  American  farmer,  in  their  great  act  of  exchanging  cour¬ 
tesies  of  the  season.  No  explanation  needed  there — the  whole  thing 
is  in  plain  view,  and  no  man  can  justly  say  that  Mr.  Farmer  is  getting 
the  worst  of  the  deal.  He  knows  that  if  he  doesn’t  get  his  dollar’s 
worth  out  of  the  paper,  he  can  have  his  money  refunded  at  any  time, 
and  that  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  only  hope  for  success  lies  in  making  the  paper 
worth  more  than  $1  to  him.  j  J  J 

We  started  our  August  list  of  premiums  quite  largely  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  new  idea,  and  we  felt  sure  it  would  take  some  little 
time  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  it.  In  fact  the  August  scheme 
was  chiefly  an  educator  to  let  our  friends  know  that  we  are  going  to 
the  core  of  the  subscription  business  this  year.  Some  of  these  premiums 
were  sent  for  ridiculously  small  clubs.  For  example,  that  Sure-Shot 
Rifle  went  to  a  man  who  sent  only  one  yearly  svbscription.  In  spite  of 
these  small  August  clubs,  we  have  faith  in  this  system  of  offering 
daily  premiums,  and  we,  therefore,  make  a  more  liberal  offer  than 
ever  for  September.  It  is  cash  that  talks  in  these  times,  and 
as  we  desire  earnest  conversation  with  all  our  agents,  we  purpose 
to  furnish  the  cash,  and  ask  them  to  do  the  talking. 


to  the  agent  sending  the  largest 
Remember,  the  $2  bill  goes  forward 
for  that  day  is  a  trial  subscription. 
TAIN  THE  USUAL  COMMISSION. 


Each  day  during  September  we  offer 
club  of  subscriptions  for  that  day. 
every  night  even  if  the  only  club 
AND  EVERY  AGENT  MAY  RE- 


to  this  daily  cash  premium,  we  have  also  another  scheme,  and  that  is,  to  offer  THE  FIVE  EEPSTAKES 
PREMIUMS  that  are  described  below.  These  goods  are  just  as  represented.  They  are  not  cheap,  shop-worn 
anufacturers  know  how  to  turn  out.  We  waste  no  words  in  describing  them.  Send  to  the  manufacturers  and  study  the 
Our  purpose  is  to  offer  well-known  articles  that  will  advertise  themselves. 

one  knows  what  this  I  worth,  in  five  days’  careful  work,  that  man  can  easily  win  this  U 

If  you  want  to  _ 


A  Columbia  Bicycle. — E'i'ery  one  knows  what  this 

Is.  In  buylDft  a  wheel  nowadays,  people  first  ask:  "  What  make  Is  It?’’ 

This  one  Is  mace  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston, 

Mass.,  which  Is  a  sure  guarantee  of  excellence.  It  Is  described  In 
their  catalogue  as  Model  82. 

Belle  City  Feed  Cutter.—  Don’t  you  need  a  new 

cutter?  Here  Is  your  chance  to  obtain  one  of  the  best  that  is  made. 

No  room  for  argument  here  to  prove  that  you  need  one.  What  we  try 
to  show  you  Is  that  this  one  will  be  almost  given  away.  It  Is  made  by 
the  Belle  City  Manufacturing  Company,  Uaclne,  Wis.  Send  for  a  cat¬ 
alogue  and  see  what  It  Is.  The  one  we  offer  may  be  run  by  hand,  with 
a  capacity  of  half  a  ton  of  hay  or  stalks  an  hour. 

Y’oung  Giant  Fanning  Mill  — We  will  guarantee 

that  some  good  agent  among  our  readers  has  an  old  rattle-trap  of  a 
mill  that  lets  more  weed  seeds  get  Into  his  grain  than  the  whole  thing 

Now,  there  are  the  five  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  They  will  be  given  to  the  agents  sending  the  five  largest  clubs 
in  September.  The  agent  sending  the  largest  club  will  have  first  choice,  the  second  largest,  second,  and  so  on. 

To  explain  so  that  you  can’t  possibly  get  it  mixed  up:  We  pay  $2  in  cash  to  the  agents  sending  the 
largest  clubs  of  subscriptions  each  working  day  in  September.  In  addition  to  this,  an  account  will  be  kept  with 
each  agent,  and  whatever  subscriptions  he  sends  during  the  month  will  be  credited  to  him,  and  on  October  1  the 
agent  with  the  largest  list  may  take  his  pick  of  these  five  articles — the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  following 
in  like  manner.  To  illustrate  :  John  Smith  sends  five  yearly  subscriptions  September  1,  four  on  the  8th,  10  on 
the  15th,  12  on  the  22nd,  and  16  on  the  29th.  On  three  of  these  dates  his  clubs  are  the  largest,  and  he  receives  $6 
On  October  1  it  is  found  that  his  47  subscriptions  make  the  largest  club  for  the  month.  His  first  choice  is  the 
bicycle,  and  off  he  rides  on  it.  We  consider  this 


B/NNERQO.. 


POINTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED 


This  offer  holds  good  for  September  only. 

Renewals  'and  new  subscriptions  count  the  same.  Two  six-months’  or  four 
trial  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one  yearly. 

The  $2  cash  will  be  mailed  each  night  to  the  sender  of  the  largest  club  for 
that  day. 

If  you  work  for  a  Sweepstakes  Premium,  let  us  know  beforehand  which  one 
j  ou  want.  This  will  save  time  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

We  will  gladly  send  sample  copies,  posters  and  circulars  to  all  who  can  use  them. 
If  you  fall  to  take  hold  of  this,  you  may  be  missing  one  of  the  best  chances  you 
have  ever  had  to  make  some  money. 

This  Offer  will  be  carried  out  in  every  detail,  no  matter  how  small 

the  clubs  may  be. 


THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER,  New  York 


l^the  Paper  will  be  sent  for  the  Rest  of  this  Year  for  25  cents. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Genuine  Ilackensack  oinskmelong  sell  for  good 
round  prices 

A  corn  meal  trust  Is  now  reported  among  Western 
manufacturers. 

The  market  was  fairly  swamped  with  tomatoes 
early  In  the  week. 

The  Cumberland  County,  N.  C.,  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  holds  Us  annual  fair  at  Fayetteyllle,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-15.  6.  W.  Lawrence,  Fayetteville,  secretary. 

Many  of  the  recent  sales  of  watermelons  haven’t 
realized  enough  to  pay  freight  charges.  One  cause 
of  the  low  prices  Is  the  poor  quality  of  a  large  part 
of  the  receipts. 

Dcttchbss  County,  N.  F.— The  drought  still  con¬ 
tinues  and  Is  getting  very  severe.  Corn  Is  drying 
without  forming  ears.  Potatoes  are  small.  Fruit  Is 
dropping  from  the  trees.  This  year’s  seeding  Is 
burned  out,  and  upland  meadows  are  bare  and 


FRUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  70-onnoo,  fancy,  per  bbl . 

iluchess  of  Oldenuurgh.  per  Obl . . 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 

Malden’s  Blush,  per  d.  h.  baTel . 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  . 

Blackberries,  Jersey.  Wilson,  psr  quart . 

Small,  per  quart . 

Graces.  Va.,  Niagara,  per  lb . 

Delaware,  per  lb . 

Concord,  per  lo . 

Ives,  per  lb . 

Del  and  Md.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb . 

Jersey  Champion,  per  lb . 

Up- River.  Cnamplon,  per  lb . 

Moore’s  Early,  per  lb . 

Worden,  per  lb . 

Delaware,  per  lb. . 

Niagara,  per  lb  . 

Delaware,  per  6-lb  basket . 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket . 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket . 

Huckleberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart . . 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  per  pox . 

Penn.,  per  10-lb  basket . 

Shawangnnk  Mtn  .  per  box . 

Peaches,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 

Prime,  per  casket . 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket . 

Poor,  per  basket . 

Up-River,  per  basket . 

Pears,  Up-River,  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 

Bell,  per  bbl . 

Jersey  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . . 

Md  and  Del.,  Bartlett,  per  orate . 

Clapp  a  Favorite,  per  barrel . 

Near-by,  common,  per  barrel . . 

Near-by,  common,  per  crate . .,,, 

Near-by.  common,  per  basket . 

Plums.  Up-River,  Kgg,  per  bbl . 

Per  keg  . 

Per  basket . 

Green  Gage,  per  keg  . 

Per  barrel . 

Damson,  per  keg . . 

Common  green,  per  keg . 

Prunes.  Up-River,  German,  per  8-lb  box _ 

Mnskmelons,  Del.  &  Md.,  per  carries . 

Balt.,  per  large  crate . 

Del.  &  Md..  per  basket . 

Md.,  Anne  Arundel,  per  barrel . . 

South  Jersey,  Gem.  per  bbl . 

South  Jersey.  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 

South  Jersey.  Hackensack  seed,  per  bbl, 

Mon.  Cj..  Jersey  seed,  per  barrel . . 

Hackensack.  Jersey,  per  barrel . 

Watermelons,  Southern,  choice,  per  100  ...l{ 

Prime,  per  100 . 1C 

Georgia,  small,  per  100 .  £ 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 

N.  C  ,  Red,  sweets,  per  bbl . 

Yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va.,  yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va.  white  and  yams,  per  barrel . 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb, 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb....  . 

Western,  per  lb . 

•1.  What  kind  of  Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  Ib . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair .  _ 

Western,  per  pair  . . .  .  ..  .1  00  @1  ih 

Southern  and  S' western,  per  pair  ....  90  ®1  tO 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  fit  — 

Voung,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Wesfn  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  0  9 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  “  - 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy..., 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good  .... 

Western,  dry  picked . . 

Western,  scalded . 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb . 

Boston,  per  Ib . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Fowls* chickens.  State  and  Penn., 

Western  Dry-picked,  large.... 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Geese  spring,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen _ 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100. 

State,  per  100 . 

Cauliflower.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  dozen  roots . 

State,  per  dozen  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots . 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots . 

Cucumbers,  N.  j  &  d.  i.,  per  box . 

Cucumber  pickles.  L.  I.  and  N  J.,  per  1,000 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box . 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 

Green  corn.  Jersey  per  100 . 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag . i 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . ' 

Horseradisn,  per  lb . 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag . 

Potato,  per  bag . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  barrel . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel . . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 

String  beans,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bag . 

Squash,  Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl . 

L.  I.,  per  obl  . 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box, 

Jersey.  Grant,  per  box . . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  barrel _ 


IMPORTERS  OF 

S BULBOUS  ROOTS 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  LILY  OF  THF  VALLKY  I>IPS, 
ACKATUM  and  all  other  JAPAN  LH  IKS,  ItKKMUDA 
EASTEK  LILIES,  TUBEKOSES,  See. 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Applicatiori. 


6®  9 

50®  75 
50  J  (k) 
753  1  00 
9001 5  5 
604  80 
40®  50 
25®  .30 
30  100 
2  00  3  3  00 
1  6002  00 
2  00®3  25 

1  50  <<2  25 
7i®l  00 

2  00@2  75 
1  00®1  50 

.<>04  7S 
2  ®  40 
,2  5003  50 
,1  76®2  00 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  .^PEAK  OUlCK 
Very  finest,  well-rooted  plants. 

Now  ready.  No  waiting. 
Dayton.  Princess,  Woolvenon,  Sharnless,  Michel’s 
Early  Haveriand,  Beder  Wood  Lovett’s.  Gandy. 

Eureka  and  Enhance, 
12  50  per  100  or  JIO  for  500  Inclnding.  free,  25  Green¬ 
ville’  or  Timbrel!,  or  Shucklots,  for  trial.  Catalogue 
of  Prt  grown  Strawberries  free.  “ 

THE  ROGERS  NURSEH'Y  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


POT-GROWN 

Strawberries 


25.000  Lucretia  Dewberries;  20,000 
Snyder  Blackberry;  ‘20  000  Gregg  or 
Ohio  Raspberry.  Prices  f  o.  b.  on 
parlor  all.  L  E.  Hitz, Madison, Ind 


Can  a  Farmer 


f  make! 

Money 


Cent  ^ 
Wheat? 


.1  75®2  00 
.1  25@1  76 
1  0J®'210 
.2  00  32  25 
,2  00®2  25 
1  2501  75 


DIETZ’S  LONGBERRY  SEED  WHEH. 

Contributed  by  us  to  the  New  York  Exhibit,  and 
pronounced  the  IlEAVIESl’ WHEAT  In  the 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Raised  without  ir'lgallon.  Is  So.  1.  Hard  Red  Win¬ 
ter;  does  not  lodge  or  shell  easily;  yield  ihls  year, 
30  bushels  per  acre.  Is  clean  and  ripe,  and  ready  for 
delivery,  f  o.  b.  Erie  R.  R.,  Ontario  A  Western.  Le¬ 
high  &  Hudson,  or  Wells- Faigo  Ex.,  at  *1  per  bush. 
Seamless  bags,  2i  c  each. 

SEARS  &  HOWELL,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


f  If  he  raises  only  ordinary 
crops. 

'\/F7^T  If  he  doubles  his  present 
I  CfaJ  i  yield. 

Fertilizers  Free  to  one  res- 

- - -  ponsible  far- 

{?icV"wotet;  Freight  Paid. 

full  particulars  "  . — 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 


11^0  12 
lOlt®  11 
10  0  — 
8X0  - 
8  0  8X 


State  Your  Dis¬ 
trict  and  nearest 
Shipping  Point. 


Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


make  money  selling  our  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  whole  or  pan  time. 
Herrick  Seed  Co.,  Rycnester,  N  Y. 


KHAMPIONSiBB 


pOTASH 


CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIEJS.’' 
a  corrugated  pan  over  Brebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange-  ^ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 


.  18  0  19 

.  14  ®  17 

.  13  a  14 

. '13  ®  — 

.  14  ®  14X 

.  14  ®  14X 

.  7  a  10 

prime  10  ®  I  OX 

.  10  0  lOX 

.  10  ®  10^ 

.  8X0  9X 

.  13  ®  14X 

.  5X0  6 

. 1  75  0  — 

. 1  25  01  50 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PERCENTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  raiL 


MARKETS 


Catalogue 

Free. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1893,  choice . 3  40  0£ 

Fair  to  good . 2  75 

Medium,  choice,  1b93  .  2  00  ® 

Pea,  1893,  cnoice . 1  95  ® 

Menlum  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  tP 

Marrow,  foreign,  893.  cnoice .  - 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  5( 

Pea.  fore’gn,  1893.  choice  ....  . 1  6( 

White  Kidney.  1893,  cnoice . 2  5( 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  choice . 2  7; 

Fair  to  good . 2  01 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . 1  9; 

Yellow  Bye,  1893,  choice . 2  5( 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  5£ 

Green  peas.  893.  hols,  per  bush . 1  2C 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  r 

Scotch.  1893,  bags . ]l2t 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  . ..! 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  : 

Western  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  tatrds . 

State  dairy,  naif -tubs,  extra  . 

Firsts . V... 

Seconds . 

Thirds . !.”!!! 

Welsh  tubs,  bent  lines . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . . . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  flrsts...... ..." 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 1 

Western  dairy,  flrsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds  . 

Factory,  flrkins,  extra . 

Tubs,  extra . . 

Firsts . II  j 

Seconds . 1111*’ 

Thirds . Hill; 

Old  Western  factory,  held . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  19 

N.  T.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  flrsts  18 
Northwestern  fancy  .  I7  _ 

Western  and  N” western,  good  to  prime..  16  0  lY 

Southwestern,  fair  to  gooa .  15  ®  )6 

Western  &  S'western,  inferior,  per  case  .2  00  ®3  00 
Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  CO  03  00 


HUDSON,  Ohio,  &,  MONTREAL,  Quebec! 


.6  0008  00 
.5  00@7  00 
2  0304100 
.  £®  10 


Farmers  YOTO  Produce 

To  F.  1.  SAOE  A  SON,  183  Resde  St.,  N.  Y., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pkoducb,  In- 
clndlng  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialtiss— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference;  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commerolal  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Canada  Heard  From. 

New  use  for  the  Page 


A  Canadian  farmer  w:i.s  in  need  of  a  Foot 
Krldije  and  the  Paso  affent  -wa.s  equal  to  the 
emergency.  A  five  ft.  fence  for  the  bottom 
and  three  ft.  for  tlie  sides  stretched  over  100  ft. 
span  proves  agr:ind  success.  Witli  four  meti  in 
tiie  middle  it  sagged  only  10  in.,  coming  right 
up  to  place  wlien  relieved.  Owner  is  so  well 
pleased,  ho  tears  down  80  rods  of  good  board 
fence  to  m:ike  room  for  Page. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


.24X0- 

24>t0— 

•  21H023X 
.19  @20 
.16  017 
23  @- 
■  21  021 
.17  019 
.15  ®16 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Po*k,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1865. 

IBI.  ZZ.  efis  Z3.  ZZ.  Z'ZC.OSkI*. 

100  Para  Pia.ee  New  York.  ’ 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WEST. 

An  exceptionall'7 favorable  opportunity 
for  visiting  the  richest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
will  be  afforded  by  the  Home-Seekers’ 
low-rate  excursions  which  have  been 
arranged  by  the  North-Western  Line. 
Tickets  for  thes§  excursions  will  be  sold 
on  September  11th  and  25th,  and  October 
9th,  to  points  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
western  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Manitoba,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and 
will  be  good  for  return  passage  within 
twenty  days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  privileges  will  be  allowed  on  going 
trip  in  territory  to  which  the  tickets  are 
sold. 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  ad 
dress  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines. 
Circulars  giving  rates  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  will  be  mailed,  free,  upon  ap-  j 
plication  to  W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Pas-  ' 
senger  and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway,  Chicago.— 


,18  O— 
16  ®16 
134014 
,16  ®17 
,14X015 
.13X014 
15X0— 

15  ®15X 
14  @15 
,13X@— 
12X013 
9  @10X 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

MEaDQUA.K.TKR.S  irOK, 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  loa<i  lols  and  smaller 
’roduotsoftheOrchardTOarden. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


miantioe^  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Henncr.v  and  Farm. 

Market  Keiiorts,  Special  Keferenoes,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
. .  free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(hv^lnquiriea  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  up*n  the  science  of  feeding  Ir  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  larm  ani¬ 
mals.  Us  accuinny  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  ab  Agricultural  Oolleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow.  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  iKIi.UO. 


The  records  show 


this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
1  tho  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
-  ---I^miles  travel  per  hour.  ForfuU 
and  for  tho  be.st  Straw-preserving  Eye- 
ovpr.h.iii..-o  Feed-mills,  Cir- 

-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 

^nd  for  Ensilage  Cata- 

iD  JUABDKIL  CoblMkiU,  N.  Y. 


nnWNQ  Hams,  Ewes  and 
uuifiiw.  Ram  Lambs  for  sale 
L.  B.  FRBAR,  Iibaca,  N.  Y. 


^est  running  and  the 
Requires  or’-  ' 

dra^ptiom  ioi-  mo  oe.si  st: 

th^hers,  aover-huUers,  Fanning- 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land--”—- 

Catalogue.  lor  roauer-cunen 
Whv  and  for  Information 

ing  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  ser  ’  '  “ 

logue.  Address,  jnnAiio 


at  farmers’  prices. 


O  M  I  A  new  Harrison  16-tnch 

rllK  P  Stone  Grist  Mill; 

■  WII  WWfcWi  price  $7o.  Will  exchange 
for  Gnernsey’or  Jersey  heifer  calves  or  Poland-Chlna 
Shoats.  Send  offers  C.  O.  NEWTON,  Homer,  N.  Y 
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PROFITABLE  FARMING. 

“No  other  profession  requires  such  ex¬ 
cellent  ability  as  farming.  The  success¬ 
ful  farmer  must  plan  both  deep  and 
wide,  and  when  the  planning  is  done,  he 
must  have  the  executive  power  to  de¬ 
velop  his  plans,”  said  Karl  Kaler  to  his 
cousin  John  Maynard.  John  Maynard 
was  a  sturdy,  muscular  fellow  of  23, 
who,  from  his  childhood,  had  lived  on 
the  farm,  although  many  times  his  heart 
yearned  to  make  a  place  in  the  “great 
world,”  but  his  filial  duty  held  him  to 
the  old  homestead.  Ilis  cousin,  Karl, 
who  had  come  to  spend  the  summer  at 
“Blithehill  Farm,”  was  a  slender,  pale 
man,  delicate  by  nature,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  overworked  student. 

“Farming  is  all  right  in  theory,  but 
when  you  try  14  hours  labor  daily,  year 
in  and  out;  when  you  practice  rotation 
of  crops  and  rotation  of  work,  and  when, 
year  after  year,  you  have  nothing  to 
show  except  a  comfortable  living  and  a 
little  emergency  money  in  the  bank  in 
case  of  a  fire  or  a  funeral,  you  will  prate 
less  of  the  beauties  of  rural  living,  and 
be  glad  to  coach  students  for  examina¬ 
tions,”  said  John.  “I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  the  old  place.  My  hands 
burn  to  get  hold  of  the  lever  that  moves 
the  world — money,  money!  That  is  the 
ruling  power.  Monopolies  and  monopo¬ 
lists  run  the  political  and  social  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  United  States,  and  their  back¬ 
ing  is  money.  I  prefer  to  try  my  hand  at 
the  game  instead  of  reading  the  weekly 
papers  rainy  days,  and  blistering  my 
hands  raising  crops  to  feed  these  mono¬ 
polies.” 

Just  then  John’s  father  emerged  from 
behind  a  bunch  of  lilacs  where  he  had 
been  an  unintentional  listener  to  the 
conversation  of  the  cousins.  He  was  a 
“  comfortable  farmer  ”  ;  a  man  of  gentle 
manners,  who  loved  the  farm  for  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  and  felt  proud  to  leave  its 
fertile  acres  and  the  associations  of  three 
generations  of  Maynards  to  his  son  and 
namesake.  He  often  visited  the  little 
churchyard  where  lay  the  father  and 
grandfather,  their  last  resting  places 
marked  by  shining  marble  slabs  upon 
which  were  engraved  their  births  and 
deaths,  and  simple  virtues ;  and  he 
thought  that  when  he  was  finally  at  rest, 
there  was  another  John  to  take  up  the 
work  where  he  left  off.  So  this  revela¬ 
tion  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  his  boy, 
struck  his  heart  like  an  arrow  barbed 
and  poisoned.  He  loved  his  child  so 
tenderly,  and  his  farm  so  fondly,  and 
had  always  associated  the  two.  And 
now  to  know  that  his  boy  was  dissatis- 
ued  ! 

Karl,  who  had  his  uncle’s  clinging 
fondness  for  associations  of  the  past, 
comprehended  what  John  did  not  even 
know  existed,  and  pitied  his  uncle.  The 
old  man  trembled  visibly  as  he  said  : 
“  Would  a  regular  income  satisfy  you, 
John  ?  I'll  pay  you  wages,  anything  to 
keep  you  on  the  homestead.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  something  better. 
Uncle  John,”  said  Karl.  “Just  rent  the 
farm  to  us  and  we  will  try  starting  a 
fa^'m  trust — or  money  machine  of  some 
kind,  here.”  Turning  to  John,  he  said, 
“Would  you  be  satisfied  to  work  a  year 
for  31,000  ?  ” 

"  Why,  yes,”  John  replied  ;  “  but  here 
one  only  gets  his  board  and  clothes.” 

“  Jay  Gould  said  that  was  all  he  got,” 
laughed  Karl;  “but  I  am  not  afraid  to 
guarantee  you  31,000  if  you  will  rent  the 
farm  and  make  me  a  partner ;  besides, 
your  father  needs  a  vacation.” 

At  last  it  was  settled  that  the  boys 
should  run  the  farm  for  a  twelve-month. 
Hetty,  John’s  sister,  was  installed  as 
housekeeper,  on  a  salary  of  310  a  month, 
while  the  father  and  mother  were  taken 
as  regular  boarders,  they  to  pay  one- 
half  the  rent.  The  remaining  33C0  of 

“The  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  bock  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

* 


URTIS 


I  'yU'TE  ^DIRECT  TO  You/ 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  load,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  standard  “ Old  Dutch”  process,  and 
are  always  absolutely 


rent  money  was  to  be  paid  in  quarterly 
installments. 


John,  who  was  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  responsibility  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  was  anxious  to  begin  work 
that  day  and  hour.  Karl,  on  the  other 
hand,  coolly  calculated  the  necessity  of 
prearranged  plans  carefully  carried  out, 
and  of  adaptability.  So  after  a  brief 
consultation,  his  cousin  yielded,  and  the 
remairder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  plan¬ 
ning  crops  according  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  soil  and  the  probable  demands  of 
the  nearest  market.  Here  Karl’s  advice 
was  to  raise  as  many  vegetables  as  they 
could  dispose  of,  and  to  sell  the  fruit  and 
butter  to  private  customers.  But  John 
objected  to  peddling.  “  That’s  the  light 
end,”  replied  Karl,  “  so  I  will  take  it  as 
my  part.  It  does  not  take  much  muscle, 
and  you  can  furnish  the  brawn  while  I 
do  the  blarney.” 

John  was  surprised  to  think  that  his 
scholarly  cousin  did  not  look  upon 
“peddling”  as  beneath  an  educated  man, 
and  mentally  vowed  that  he  wouldn’t 
peddle  if  the  whole  thing  failed.  Karl 
guessed  his  thoughts  and  said,  laughing, 

“  Call  it  itinerant  commission  business.” 

John  worked  late  and  early  and  showed 
excellent  judgment  in  planning  the 
work  ;  so  there  were  no  unnecessary 
delays — no  hitches  in  the  farm  work  that 
so  often  injure  or  ruin  a  crop.  Karl 
attended  to  the  light  work  about  the 
farm,  kept  the  books,  delivered  the  pro¬ 
duce,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  cousin, 
Hetty,  attended  to  the  buttermaking. 
To  the  dismay  of  Mrs.  Maynard,  they 
bought  a  separator  and  so  many  modern 
devices,  that  the  dear  woman  feared  the 
farm  would  be  mortgaged  by  these  ex¬ 
travagant  young  people. 

So  the  days  grew  to  weeks,  the  weeks 
grew  to  months,  and  the  look  of  discon¬ 
tent  disappeared  from  the  face  of  John 
Maynard,  Jr.,  and  a  soft  love-light  came 
into  the  eyes  of  Hetty  whenever  her 
cousin  Karl  surprised  her  with  a  helpful 
household  device  or  a  favorite  book;  for 
she  had  a  faculty  of  getting  time  to  read, 
although  fanc^  work  was  a  lost  art  to 
her.  The  father  and  mother  sitting  side 
by  side  on  the  shady  porch,  lived  over 
their  young  love  and  youth  in  that  of  the 
children.  The  year  ended,  the  books 
were  balanced,  and  to  “Blithehill  Farm” 
was  credited  31,800  cash  balance. 

“  How  did  you  do  it,  boys  ?  ”  said  the 
neighbors. 

“  Oh,  we  used  our  heads  as  well  as  our 
hands,  and  sold  only  the  best  quality  and 
the  fullest  measure,”  replied  the  cousins. 

John  was  so  anxious  to  go  on  with  the 
partnership,  and  his  parents  so  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  release  from  care, 
that  Karl  was  persuaded  to  renew  the 
partnership  and  give  over  college  work, 
but  it  was  only  on  condition  that  the 
bright  hearted  Hetty  should  be  his  com¬ 
pensation,  his  wife.  There  was  a  quiet 
wedding,  and  after  the  service,  Mr.  May¬ 
nard  handed  Hetty  a  paper  (it  was  the 
deed  of  an  adjoining  hundred  acres), 
saying,  “You  young  folks  have  head 
enough  to  run  this  farm,  too.”  The 
partnership  farming  continued,  and  ere 
another  year  was  ended,  there  was 
brought  to  the  farm  house  a  city  girl — 
the  wife  of  John,  and  the  woman  who 
almost  persuaded  him  to  leave  home  be¬ 
cause  farming  did  not  pay.  The  father 
and  mother  live  with  John  at  the  old 
homestead,  but  Hetty  claims  a  share  of 
their  time  in  her  pretty  cottage  across 
the  way.  The  vigorous  baby,  Tom  May¬ 
nard,  has  been  dedicated  to  the  work  of 
farming  by  both  his  father  and  mother 
who  see  now  that  farming  pays,  and 
profits  both  the  mind  and  body  of  him 
who  chooses  to  make  it  a  profession 
rather  than  a  makeshift,  and  who  in¬ 
troduces  the  elements  of  stability  and 
purpose  into  his  work,  chbistie  krissen 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  ”  (Nctv  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York).  “  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis).  “SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo).  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati).  '  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  ”  (New  York). 

*  If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  tlicy  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectiy  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST, 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 

Husmann . 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notts  on.  Bailey.  90  pp. ; 

111 . 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

po  :  111.  Paper . 

Fr-jlt  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 
2  0  pp . 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape.  Scribner. 

Pai>er,  50  cents;  cloth . 

Grape  fJrowers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  211  pp.;  111. 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller  283  pp.;  Ill . 

Grape  Culture.  Trvon . 

Peach,  I’ear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black  400 pp.;  Ill . 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  30  pp. ;  111. 

Paper  . 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  143  pp.;  Ill . 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  325  pp.;  Ill . 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 


FOR 


PWIND  MILLS. 

A  grinder  with  Three  Burrs. 
Center|Draft  made  to  attach 
to  any  make  of  Pumping 
Wind  Mill.  Making  every 
man  bis  own  miller  by  using 
heretofore  wasted  power. 
Guaranteed  to  pay  for  It¬ 
self  several  times  each  year 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

532  Kenwood  Terrace,  CHICAGO. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp . 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  Howto  Grow.  Burpee 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregorv . 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  lt'.2 

pn. :  111 . 

Fertilizers.  Grecory.  llfi  po . 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  350  pp.;  111.. 
Gardening,  Success  In  Market.  Uawson.  210 

po  :  111 . 

Garden-How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  200 

pp.  Ill . . 

Mushroom  Culture.  Jalconer . 

Melons— How  to  (irow  for  Market.  Burpee . 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 

Onions,  How  to  Grow  Burpee . 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  E.  8.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts.;  cloth . 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  Joseph . 

Squashes.  Gregory . 


DANDY  STEEL 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  when 

Have  Power 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  Ac., 

without  it  costing  vou  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  in 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  w 
Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par¬ 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your 
nameand  address  seni  to  our  near¬ 
est  office.  SEND  TO-DAY. 

SMITH  &  WNCHESTER  CO., 

19-37  Wendell  SL  2-12  Hartford  SL 
Branch  Office:  174  Fulton  St.,  ] 


FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY 


Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp. ;  price  f2; 

our  special  price .  1.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Ballev .  l.CO 

Botany,  Lessons  m.  Gray.  22tipp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2.00 

Botany,  I^essons  and  Manual  of.  Gray,  800 

pp. ;  plates .  2.50 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbridge .  1.50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  tor  America.  Morton. 

126  pp  ;  111.  Paper,  60  cts.;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.  400  pp. ;  111.  2.00 

How  to  Plant  .-i  Place.  Long . 10 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  216  pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Pr- ctlcal  Floriculture.  Henderson,  320  pp. ;  111.  1.50 

Bose,  The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  1.25 

Rosey  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

Eng . 50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 


^  What 
la  borne 
without 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 


Blood 

Builder 


Nerve 

Tonic  A 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 

Agricult  re.  Storer.  2  vols . 

Chemistry  of  the  l-arm.  Warrington . 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 

How  Crocs  Feed.  Johnson.  400  pp. ;  111 . 

How  Crops  Grow.  Jottbson.  375  pp . 

How  the  Farm  Pars.  Henderson  and  Crozler.. 
Irrigation  lor  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart . 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp . 

Manures,  Methods  of  Making.  Bommer . 

Manures -How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper  .  . . 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 

Our  Farming.  Terry . 

Silos  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC 

ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  Root . 

A  B  C  of  Cheesemaking . 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts. 

Cloth . 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  . 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint.  450  pp.. 
Milk;  Making  and  Market  ng.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart . 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper  Wright.  236pp.;  111.. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Many  Authors . 

Shepherds’  Manual.  Stewart . 

Sheep  Farming.  (Profit  in  Sheep.) . 

Swine  Husbandry.  CoDurn . 

The  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 


Send  for 
descriptive 

^^r.WILLIAMS» 
W  MEDICINE  CO., 
f Schenectady, N.Y . 
and  BrockvillCfOnt. 


EVrAL  IN  appearance  |TO  A  80L11>  G01.D  WATCH. 

CD^Ia  A  line  Uk  Rold  pla- 
Wf~nn  H  to  every 

KUiilnn  {)  ®  reader  of  this  paper. 

your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
"y  ■  willsend  you  one  of  these  elegant, 

A  m  richly  jeweled,  gold  tinished  watches 


L-^  liC  c^P*"****  ft**"  examination,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  In  appearance  to 
any  $25,00  gold  watch  pay  our  sample 
price,  $11.50.  and  it  is  yours.  Wesend 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  aa  we  shall  send  out  samoles 
for  60  davH  onlv.  Address 

^  THE  NATIONAL  M’F'G 

Sr*  &  IMPORTING  CO.. 
334  Bsarbors  St..  CUcaaro.  UL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rev.  John  A.  B  Wilson:  “It  is  mar¬ 
velous  how  many  different  kinds  of  fish 
the  devil  can  catch  when  he  baits  his 
hook  with  money.” 


Price,  11.50. 


How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer. 

Our  special  price . 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed 


THE  BHRAL  NEW-YOKKER, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York, 


Low  rates 'Uia  Nickel  Plate  Road. — Adv 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOKKrULS  OF  FACTS. 

Lice  oh  Hogs  — Oa  page  531,  H.  G. 
atks  for  a  remedy  for  lice  on  a  sow. 
The  remedy  given  is  good.  I  used  crude 
petroleum  on  my  pigs,  rubbed  it  in  by 
hand,  and  at  times  used  a  piece  of  old 
bag  to  rub  with.  It  cleaned  them  of 
lice.  c.  B. 

Feed  or  Sell  Wheat  ? — Would  The 
R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  sell  wheat  at  55 
cents  per  bushel,  and  buy  bran  at  S17 
per  ton  and  shorts  at  $19,  to  feed  hogs 
and  little  pigs  ?  Or,  would  it  pay  or  be 
more  economical  to  ha/e  the  wheat 
cracked  and  mixed  with  corn  and  rye  ? 
Where  can  I  buy  rock  salt  by  the  cwt.? 

Morgantown,  Pa.  e.  b,  s. 

Ans  — It  will  pay  you  better  to  feed 
the  wheat.  At  the  price  given  it  will 
bring  $18  35  a  ton,  and  with  that  money 
you  cannot  buy  as  much  nutriment  in 
the  bran  as  is  contained  in  the  wheat. 
The  Retsof  Salt  Mining  Co.,  New  York, 
sell  rock  salt.  Write  them  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

A  Knuckling  Horse. — What  ails  my 
horse  ’  When  he  walks,  his  right,  hind 
leg  at  the  ankle  or  between  the  ankle 
and  the  joint  at  the  top  of  the  hoof, 
seems  to  bend  forward,  and  as  he  puts 
his  weight  on  it,  it  seems  to  spring  back 
to  its  place,  making  a  snapping  noise 
which  may  be  heard  for  several  rods. 
After  the  ankle  snaps,  it  and  the  leg 
seem  all  right  When  he  trots,  it  does 
not  seem  to  affect  him.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  heat  around  the  ankle. 

Ottawa  Station,  Mich.  j.  b. 


they  walk.  These  spells,  in  which  they 
seem  weak  and  stupid,  last  from  one  to, 
probably,  three  weeks ;  they  then  appear 
to  get  better  for  a  time  and  eat  pretty 
well,  but  do  not  thrive  right.  Daring 
these  spells,  the  droppings  are  very  thin, 
and  of  a  dark  green  color.  I  feed  plenty 
of  milk  and  wheat  middlings,  mixed, 
and  they  have  plenty  of  good  spring 
water  to  drink  at  their  pleasure.  I  have 
a  good-sized  lot  with  grass,  plenty  of 
shade  and  a  good  dry  pen  for  them  to 
sleep  in.  Other  pigs  are  doing  well  that 
are  fed  in  the  same  place  and  run  with 
these  Berkshires.  e.  e.  f. 

New  Milford,  Pa» 

Ans. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
mild,  chronic  form  of  cholera  or  swine 
plague ;  although  the  condition  of  the 
two  pigs  may  be  due  to  some  other 
chronic  liver  or  bowel  trouble.  The  two 
pigs  in  their  present  condition,  being  of 
little  value,  I  would  advise  killing  both 
and  burying  away  from  the  run  of  the 
others,  to  avoid  any  risk  that  they  may 
be  harboring  a  disease  (cholera  or  swine 
plague)  which,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  will  acquire  greater  virulence  than 
is  possessed  at  present,  and  attack  the 
whole  herd.  If  not  killed,  it  would  at 
least  be  advisable  to  remove  and  pen 
them  by  themselves.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Clams  fob  Hens. — Would  clams  found 
in  fresh  water  be  a  good  substitute  for 
meat  for  laying  hens  in  winter  ?  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  meat,  and  the  clams 
cost  nothing  but  the  time  to  gather  them. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  A. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  doubt  the  clams 
will  prove  a  full  substitute  for  the  meat. 


A  Complete  Creamefy 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  ThorouKhly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  inore  butter  and  better  butter, 
HkiiuH  cleaner  and  runs  Hinoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  111  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  lu  Reduction  of 
First  Host,  In  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  In  Its 
Saving;  ..f  Labor. 

CtEAMERY  PACKAGE  MFO.  CO.,  E 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


A  Woman  Can  linn 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

It  runs  so  light  and  oasy.  It  Is  the  only  machine 
made  that  can  be  run  by  a  woman.  Rvccivud 
Highest  Awards  Everywhere. 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

Is  absolutely  necessary  for  hens.  It  is  better  then 
medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain.  Kggs  are  dou¬ 
bled.  Chicks  grow  larger.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford.  Mass. 


PEKIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MACVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brookfibi.d  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction." 

Book  Free.  IHOOKE  KKOS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 


cannot  exist  where  VVliio  ol  *'or>per  is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonials.  Address 

THE  COPPF.K  CUBE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-An^us  Cattle 

J*  P.  HINE.  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


At  n  P  CALF,  dropped  April,  1894, 

.  U.  U.  U,  sire  Nancy’s  Stoke  Pogls  2.')03I,  pure 
St.  I.ambert;  a  bull  of  similar  breeding  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $1,700:  calf’s  dam  one  of  our  nest  cows  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogis  14499  pure  St.  Lambert,  son  of 
Maggie  Sheldon  2.3583  21  lbs  5  oss  of  Bii:ter  in  7 
days.  It  Is  a  large,  bandsome,  extra  good,  fawn  calf. 
Price  reasonab  e.  E.  L  CLAKKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Keferby  permission  to  Tim  Buhal  Nkw-Youkkh. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES. 

Grandsons  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

From  dams  of  Individual  excellence,  calves,  one  to 
six  months  old.  $25  each,  crated  and  registered. 
ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Peconlc  "  32944,  A.  J.  C.  C., 
three  years  old,  vjry  bandsome  and  well  irrown;  an 
Inbred  8t.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In- 
breeding.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  oow.  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PKCONIC  FARM,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cow,  fre»h;  solid 
II flu  I  I  11  fawn  color,  full  points,  with  good  butter 
record;  must  bo  sound  and  gentle;  no  fancy  price 
Address  W.  H.  STIIAUT.  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


^  anAspinwall  Potato 

Planter,  or  would  exchange  for  Jersey  cows. 

GEO.  8.  ItCTLEK,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Ans. — Knuckling  at  the  fetlock  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  result  of  rapid,  hard  driving  or  over¬ 
work.  A  cure  of  such  cases  can  rarely 
be  effected.  Rest,  preferably  at  pasture, 
but  where  the  animal  will  not  run  too 
much,  with  the  daily  application  of  a 
good  stimulating  liniment,  well  rubbed 
into  the  fetlock  and  back  tendons,  will 
afford  some  relief.  But  the  condition 
will  be  very  liable  to  return  as  bad  as 
before,  if  the  horse  is  again  put  to  rapid 
or  hard  work.  An  excellent  lininc  ent  for 
this  purpose  is  made  by  thoroughly  shak¬ 
ing  together  one-half  pint  each  of  sweet 
oil  and  strong  aqua  ammonia  and  then 
adding  one  pint  of  ordinary  soap  lini¬ 
ment,  to  be  obtained  of  any  druggist. 
If  the  skin  becomes  blistered  after  sev¬ 
eral  applications,  apply  less  frequently. 

F.  L.  K. 

A  Jersey’s  Value. — A.  Baker,  in  The 
Jersey  Bulletin,  gives  this  estimate  as  to 
the  earning  value  of  a  high-priced  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  :  “  You  say  she  is  guaranteed 
to  have  made  over  300  pounds  of  butter 
last  year,  is  now  four  years  old,  sound 
and  healthy  and  safely  in  calf.  Under 
reasonably  good  feeding  and  care,  she 
will  repeat  her  300-pound  performance 
this  year  ;  at  25  cents  per  pound,  that  is 
$75.  Allowing  15  cents  a  pound  for  ex¬ 
penses,  including  labor  and  care,  and  we 
have  a  net  earning  of  $30  on  butter 
alone.  To  this  it  is  but  fair  to  add  but¬ 
termilk  and  skim-milk,  say  $25,  and  ma¬ 
nure,  say  $10,  and  we  get  'u  total  of  $65 
net  profit  made  by  the  cow.  Under  the 
conditions  named,  she  should  be  able  to 
repeat  this  for  seven  years,  when  she 
will  have  earned  clear  of  all  expenses 
$455.  If  she  cost  $300,  she  will  have 
paid  back  the  purchase  money  and  seven 
per  cent  interest.  But  she  is  not  a  bar¬ 
ren  cow.  She  will  have  produced  in  the 
seven  years,  at  least  six  calves,  worth 
not  less  than  $50  apiece,  which  gives 
$300  more,  or  a  grand  total,  in  the  seven 
years,  of  $755,  or  about  $108  a  year.” 

A  Case  of  Swine  Plague. — I  have  two 
Berkshire  pigs  farrowed  April  8  that,  at 
times,  refuse  to  eat  for  some  days,  and, 
consequently,  get  poor  and  stagger  when 


WHEN  Leaving  Home  for  the  Sommer,  the 
prudent  provide  tbemtielves  with  Dr.  Jayne’s  Car- 
mlnailve  Balsam,  in  order  to  treat  promptly  and 
eSectua’ly  all  attacks  of  Cramps,  Diarrhea,  Dysen¬ 
tery,  Cholera  Morbus.  &o.— complaints  more  or  less 
prevalent  everywhere  at  this  season  of  the  year,— 
Adt). 


GUERNSEY  COWS  AS  ECONOMICAL  BUT¬ 
TER  PRODUCERS. 

Perhaps  no  breed  has  so  honestly  won 
their  high  rank  as  butter  producers,  as 
have  the  Guernseys,  Never  forced  for 
large  records,  they  have  always  stood 
upon  the  work  that  they  would  do  at  the 
pail  or  churn.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  notice  how  they  are  received  in  the 
sections  where  they  are  introduced.  Go 
into  New  England,  down  the  Hudson  in 
New  York,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  and  we 
find  not  only  fine  herds  of  thoroughbreds, 
hut  we  notice  that  the  dairymen  of  those 
sections  have  been  impressed  with  their 
fine,  substantial,*,  business-like  appear¬ 
ance  and  golden-colored  products,  and 
have  drawn  on  the  breed  for  grading 
up  and  improving  the  dairy  stock  of  the 
vicinity.  Their  ability  to  produce  butter 
fat  and  butter  at  a  low  cost,  demands 
the  careful  attention  of  all  dairymen. 
At  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
several  of  the  dairy  breeds  are  being 
carefully  tested.  The  recently  issued 
annual  report  of  the  director,  gives  the 
result  of  the  first  two  periods  of  lacta¬ 
tion.  In  both  instances,  the  Guernseys 
produced  butter  fat  at  the  least  cost  as 
the  following  shows : 

COST  OF  BUTTER  FAT  PER  POUND. 

First  Period.  Second  Period. 

Guernsey .  $0.18.4  $0. 1.5.8 

Jersey .  20.0  18.5 

Devon .  S3.0  19.0 

American  Uoiderness  .  28.3  12.8 

Uulstein-Fileslan .  28.3  26.4 

Ayrshire .  24.3  24.8 

This  agrees  with  the  work  done  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  and 
with  the  average  results  of  the  butter 
tests  at  the  World’s  Pair. 

COST  PER  POUND  OF  BUTTER  PRODUCED. 

New  Jersey.  World's  Fair. 


Guernsey .  $0.i5.3  $0.13.1 

Jersey .  i7  9  13.3 

Ayrshire .  50.6  .... 

Snort-horn .  20.8  IS.'s 

Hoistein .  2a. 4  .... 


This  shows  the  Guernseys  to  be  the  most 
economical  producers  of  butter,  and  such 
golden  yellow  butter  too  !  There  is  no 
mottled  color  to  it.  This  true,  golden, 
cow  color,  is  the  most  attractive  of  any 
on  the  market.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
Guernseys  have  but  to  be  tried  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  WM.  H.  CALDWELL. 

Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Tky  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when  you 
go  West. — Adv. 


Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  for  size  and  laylnjr  qualities. 
Choice  hens  and  young  siock  75  cents  and  tl  apiece. 

CHAS.  L.  MOSHEB,  Nunda,  N  V. 


WILL8W00D  FARM,  ’ir 

Keoorded  BERKSHIRE  Swine  ard  GUKHNSKY 
Cattle,  at  Fairs  In  September;  N.  J.  Siate  3-7;  N  Y. 
State,  6-13;  Elmira,  N  V.,  17-21;  "Inter-State,’ 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  24-28.  r»~  Do  not  fall  to  see  them. 


It  is  the 

Average  Farmer 

Whom  we  want  to  Investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Duroc  Jersey  Swine,  because  the  Duroc  Jerseys 
where  Intrcduced  have  given  the  greatest  proHt, 
and  the  average  farmer  Is  the  man  who  raises 
the  most  Pork.  Send  for  ‘‘  Hints  on  Hogs,"  which 
Is  a  brief  record  of  how  Swine  are  grown,  bv 

Q.  McBUlDE,  Burton,  Mich. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred. 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  V. 


High-Class  Shropshlres 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  13  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21^0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Hna- 
land  and  America.  "  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  H.  Bbeok.  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich, 


Hampshire -Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  in  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  lambs;  also  Ewes  and  Byte  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

CbeoaMo  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y,, 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBUHGH,  Jr.,  Prop. 

For  sale,  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  np  flocks. 


T)ORHET-[10RN  SHEEP  for  Sale  —20 

Beg’d,  Imp’d  and  American-bred.  J  M.  HAM 
Lynfeld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow.  N.  Y.  ’ 


I  Thorndale  Shropshires 

AX  AUCXIOK  I 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  o  o  OOOOOOOOOOOOOoooooooooo()oooo()()()m),jo()„„„(,(„ )! 

The  first  Annual  Auction  of  Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams,  the  produce  j 
of  the  Thorndale  Flock,  will  be  held  jit  THORNDALE,  Millhrook  P.O., 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  ' 

i  j 

Wednesday,  September  i8,  at  12  o’clock. 

.  j 

100  Yearling  Ewes,  50  two-year-old  Imported  Ewes  and  50  Yearling  Rams 
"  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  absolutely  without  reserve.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  flock  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  Sept.  6-13.  Catalogues  ready  Aug.  15.  Write  for  particulars. 

OAKLEIGH  THORNE,  Nliilbrook,  N.  Y.  I 


TIHflillO-CRESOL  sSEnSS 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation ;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS..  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  “niA  CD  BE 

To  dalrraen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  wni  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  wOI  M^  IV  iCi  ■ 
forward  10  eonta  to  pay  postoce.  Wlv  not  try  the  Best  Butter  wrapper  t 

A,  e.  BI.UOT  A  00.1  Paper  BKanufaoturera.  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
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COMPANV 


A.  B.  FA UQUH  A B  CO.,  Ltd. ,  York,  P». 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O 


BALING 


DITCHING  PLOW. 

One  of  the  Rreatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  the 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  cIIr  for  20  men  shov- 
eli»g:.  Works  successfully  in  the  hardest  ground 
and  Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 
The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow  Co.,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal  Niw-Yobkkb. 


Mtdal  and  Bighat  Award  at  the  World’ t  Columbian  Ezposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SKTHOUKSIN  THE  WOULD.  Wmrrant<^ihe  beat  made. 
Shinele  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agrlcultu^l  Imple- 
menu  of  Beat  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

economical,  lightest  draught, 
wmtcs  no  grain.  Cleans  ready 
£s9£a3(^  3t2l^^:for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 


THE 

Great  American 


jIDIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  many  Quamlty. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  <  liib  Agents. 
G..od  Income  made  by  getUng 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  00. 
P.O.  Box  289.  31  33  Vesey  St,,  N.  Y. 


Humorous. 


THE  LARIMER 


buy  “direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED-PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, lAellvered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns, Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SA VK  Middlemen’s 
prollts.  lu  use  5 1  years.  Kndoi'sed  by  Grange  &  I'anners’ 
Alliance.  lyow  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQEHSOLL,  a-i«  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.x. 


is  a  valuable  pamphlet  rela¬ 
ting  to  corn  fodder,  and  also 
descriptive  of  that  wonderful  I 
machine,  the  , 

“Keystone”  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Cutter, 
combined. 

It  is  sent  free. 

KEYSTONE  MEG.  CO.,  Sterling,  111. 

(Mention  this  paper.) 


"Wilt  thou  be  mine,  ange  Ic  girl?" 

Ue  asked  In  meltlog  tones. 

“I  feel  so  warmly  toward  you,  George, 

I  wilt,"  said  Miss  Kajones. 

—  Chicago  Tfibune. 

Society  is  what  people  are  when  they 
know  they  are  watched. — Ram's  Horn. 

You  never  hear  a  couple  of  lovers 
complain  of  mosquitoes  on  the  front 
porch. — Galveston  News. 

Abstain  as  much  as  possible  this  hot 
weather  from  loving  any  one.  It  heats 
up  the  blood  as  bad  as  eating  hot  boiled 
cabbage. — Atchison  Qlohe. 

Mother  :  “Now,  Johnnie,  I  don’t  want 
to  ever  catch  you  in  that  jam  closet 
again.”  Johnnie  (sobbing) :  “An’  I  don’t 
want  you  to,  nuther.” — Puck. 

Edith:  “  If  Jack  Barlow  were  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  me,  I  would  not  know  whether 
to  say  ‘yes’  or  ‘no.’”  Maud:  “Well, 
don’t  worry,  dear ;  I  accepted  him  last 
night.” — Life. 


KINB  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELO. 


Won  Every  Field  Contest 


^  In ’91  and '92. 

D^crl^^l"  e  I*  7  stowh^. ^  SIMPLE  In  Construction 

Catalogue  and  PERFECT  In  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

quakanteed 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  OS  EARTH, 

■<..  ^  REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 

H«-»  I  I  1.  j 'T"  P  iki  Sole  Manufacturer, 

■  Wa  DO  U  CJI IHI  I  lb  Iw  ^  Moorestown  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


the  FARQUHAR 

,A  V.  —  “  patent  VARIABLE 

FlilCTION,  FEED. 


Great  Leak 

On  The  - 

Farm” 


IFRnENSILAGEAndFODDERGUTTERerctK^ 

.,dEZ2SE5ao'muie,  Piruiiy,  uuiauic.  Light  fanning.  Verj 
Little  dearing.  Patent  Adjustable  Boxes. 

fipo  di>^Flntloii  of  our  Fodder  Out^r  and  Peck 


II 


liw  mi  siiTE  nil. 


THE  ‘'OHIO”  ST  AMP  ARP  CUTTERS 


CONTENTS. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Poultry  Notes . 

An  Ideal  Business  Fowl .  552 

Feeding  fJorses  on  Corn  Fodder . 552,  5M 

L\ce  on  Ilcgs . 6M 

Feed  or  Sell  w  neat  ? . 563 

A  Knuckling  Horse . 5^ 

A  Jersey’s  Value .  5m 

A  Case  of  Swine  Plague . 5^ 

Clams  for  Hens .  5M 

Guernsey  Cows  as  Economical  Butter  P/oducers..  663 


“The 


ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER 

A  Y/  VJ  Address  Manuf’rs 

fCOLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY.  ILL 


Am  THEVJI-I^  n  C-LIMPL-C. 

PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  ot  iinihess  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

rewrite  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


rtaVdl  JACKSON  BROS.  C18» 

.  T.  STATE  DKAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  W0KK8, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


WHIPPLE’S 

SUPPLBMBNTARY-AUJUBTABI.* 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wagons! 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  minutes  1  win 
send  a  sample  to  any 
reliable  farmer  on 
trial,  and  will  give  a. 
discount  of  30  pi-r  cent 
on  the  first  order 
from  a  nelgnborhood 
for  introducing  the 
tire.  Write  lor  prices 
and  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 
BUY  ANTI-TRUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MADE  BY  THE 

Whipple  Harrow  Go.,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 


“DAIRY  RATION.” 

Is  a  feed  based  on  scientific  principles,  with  the 
end  In  view  of  making  a  ba.anced  ration  for  milch 
cows.  Every  pound  of  this  ration  led  will  show  in 
the  mllk-pali  and  In  the  good  condition  of  the  cow. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  best  of  material,  and  put  up 
In  100  pound  sacks. 

Samples  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York  forfl.25 
per  sack,  payable  in  advance.  Write  for  prices  by 
the  car-load  NATHANIEL  C.  HALL, 

No.  16  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 


o?TrejroS  VETERIH4RY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  S..  Secretary. 

332  E,  27tb  Street,  New  York  City, 


This  cut  represents  the  "Ohio”  Standard  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  designed  for  general  farm 
,  and  built  for  service. _  Strong,  heavy  castings,  gear  wheels  that  posltlve- 
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Syracuse,  September  6-13. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

$7,000  in  Puraes  for  Races. 

September  8.-G0VERN0R'S  DAY 

September  ll.-GRANGERS’  DAY. 

September  12.— Bicycle  Races. 

Dally  exhibition  of  Butter  and  Cheese-Making 
Special  Trains.  Low  Rates. 

JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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AND 

Ensilage  Machinery. 


We  are  offering  special  Inducements  this 
year  on  our  line  of  goods,  and  have  some 
new  specialties.  Catalogue  and  Ensi¬ 
lage  Book  FREE. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


‘Bnrr-Stone  Griniling  mi 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will  pay 
V  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
best  constructed,  least 
-1  complicated,  and  fast- 

cst  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 

1  Leonard  D.  Harrison. 

*  Box  C.  New  Haven.  Conn* 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Preesee,  Graters.  Blevatora,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalocne.  i 

BOOMER  &B0SCHERT 


PRESS  CO., 

118  W.Wnter St..  SYRACUSE.  N.Y 


THE  USE  OF  MIXED  FERTILIZERS. 


DR.  LAWKS'S  OPINION  UPON  8EVHRAL  IMPORTANT  FER¬ 


TILIZER  QUESTIONS. 

The  R  N.-Y.  asked  the  following  questions  of  Sir 
J.  R.  Lawes  of  Rothamsted,  England ;  Some  ferti¬ 
lizer  firms  hold  that  their  goods  are  superior  to 
other  goods  because  they  use  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  varied  forms,  thus  giving  to  plants 
the  foods  they  need  as  needed.  For  instance,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  given  in  bone  flour,  in  bone  superphos¬ 
phate  and  guano — no  rock.  Nitrogen  is  given  in 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  tankage,  etc. 
Do  you  think 
there  is  any 
decided  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  ? 

Would  it  not 
be  as  well  to 
use  fine  bone, 
sulphate  of 
potash,  or  un¬ 
leached  ashes 
or  muriate  of 
potash  for 
most  crops, 
and  enough 
nitrate  of  soda 
to  give  more 
nitrogen  than 
the  bone  fur¬ 
nishes?  The 
question  i  s , 
would  not 
farmers  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  buy  bone 
flour,  nitrate 
of  soda,  etc. 
separately  and 
spread  them  ? 


REPLY. 


I  can  quite 
understand  a 
manure  maker 
preferring  to 
sell  a  com- 
pound  manure 
and  he  is  able 
to  make  a  large 
profit.  The 
prices  o  f  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda, 
bone  flour  and 
rock  super¬ 
phosphate  are 
well  known, 
and  a  farmer 
can  mix  them 
in  the  propor¬ 
tion  he  re- 
quires  with 
much  less  cost 
than  he  can 
purchase  the 
mixture.  The 
same  holds 
good  in  food. 
We  have  any 
amount  of  cat¬ 
tle  cakes  in  the 
market.  A 
man  goes  into 
the  market, 
purchases  va¬ 
rious  grains, 
etc. ,  grinds 


them,  calls  the  substance  a  cake  and  charges  about 
£2  or  £3  per  ton  above  the  cost  of  4)he  raw  sub¬ 
stance.  To  call  a  thing  a  cake,  does  not  increase 
its  feeding  properties.  I  once  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
subiect  pointing  out  that  cotton  cake  and  linseed  cake 
were  the  refuse  of  the  production  of  oil,  and  that  they 
would  still  be  made  even  if  farmers  did  not  purchase 
them.  So  they  sell  exactly  for  the  price  that  farmers 
think  it  worth  while  to  pay  for  them  and  no  more.  I 
have  known  linseed  cake  to  sell  at  £14  per  ton,  while 
cotton  cake  would  only  make  £5,  and  now  one  sells 
for  £7  and  the  other  not  much  less.  With  reference  to 
farmers  purchasing  their  own  manure,  it  may  be  said 


generally  that  for  grain  crops  bone  is  hardly  used  at 
all  *,  for  wheat,  if  autumn  sown,  only  nitrate  of  soda 
is  used  ;  for  spring  sown  grain  crops  mineral  super¬ 
phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Fine  ground  bone  is 
used  upon  some  kinds  of  soil  for  turnips,  and  it  is  also 
used  for  pasture  land.  In  my  opinion,  bones  act  too 
slowly  to  be  used  for  annual  crops,  but  they  are  of 
great  value  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  manures  for 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  tea,  etc. 

My  fifty- first  crop  of  wheat  which  I  am  now  cutting, 
has  been  much  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains ;  if  we 
had  had  a  dry  July,  I  think  I  would  have  grown  over 
50  bushels  per  acre  upon  the  highest  manured  land  ; 

but  some  of 
the  less  highly 
manured  crops 
will  yield  well, 
and  taking 
England  alto¬ 
gether,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  a 
year  of  great 
aibundance. 
Every  crop  is 
good,  some  re¬ 
markably  so. 
A  short  time 
ago  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the 
fact  that  all 
the  years  in 
my  experience 
ending  with  a 
4—34,  44,  54, 
04,74, 84 — have 
had  large 
wheat  crops.  I 
think  I  might 
say  now  that 
94  will  add  to 
the  number. 


A  REMARKABLE  PEAR.  (See  Page  573.)  Fio.  145. 


R.  N.-Y.-“The 
same  may  be 
said  of  food,” 
says  Dr.  Lawes 
The  food  for 
plants  and  an¬ 
imals  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same 
For  plants, 
what  the  soil 
does  not  sup¬ 
ply,  the  air 
does  supply. 
For  animals, 
what  plants  do 
not  supply, the 
air  supplies. 
Instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  meat,  veg¬ 
etables,  milk, 
etc. ,  at  the 
usual  price, we 
may  choose 
prepared  foods 
containing 
precisely  the 
same  consti- 
tuents,  and 
pay  five  times 
as  much  for 
them.  We  pay 
others  a  profit 
for  mixing 
foods  which 
we  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  mix 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  BY-PRODUCTS 

AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOlt  COST  BY  GRAIN. 

Advantages  of  Buying  on  Analysis. 

Tbe  utilization  of  by-products  as  cattle  food  is  a 
very  important  matter  to  the  stock  raiser,  and  as 
new  foods  are  constantly  coming  into  the  market,  it  is 
important  that  the  farmer  should  know  their  value. 
The  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  attached  to 
the  tag,  or  printed  on  the  bag,  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  article  of  food,  as  a  means  of  judging  in 
advance  what  this  probable  value  is.  Even  to-day, 
though  there  is  no  law  requiring  it,  still  if  I  were 
manufacturing  or  selling  such  products  as  gluten  feed, 
gluten  meal,  middlings,  shorts,  cotton-seed  meal,  etc. , 
I  would  print  its  composition,  and,  as  a  standard  for 
comparison,  would  also  print  that  of  corn  meal.  For 
example,  suppose  I  had  a  quantity  of  gluten  feed 
which  I  purposed  to  put  on  the  market.  I  would 
print  tags  which  should  be  put  on  each  bag,  giving 
the  following  information  : 


GLUTEN  FEED. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 


100  POUNDS  OK 

Contain  Digestible 

Gluten  Feed. 

Corn  Meal. 

Albuminoids . 

18  74 

7  78 

Non-Albuminoids . 

70  90 

71.60 

Nutritive  ratio  Is  as  . 

1:3.7 

1:9.2 

Now  to  the  farmer  who  is  studying  his  business  and 
keeps  up  with  the  procession — and  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  scattered  all  over  this  country — such  a 
card  would  have  a  two-fold  use.  First,  if  he  already 
understood  the  general  signification  of  the  terms 
albuminoids  and  non-albuminoids,  he  would  at  once 
say  to  himself,  “  This  new  feed  is  practically  like  corn 
meal  in  its  content  of  starch,  oil,  etc.,  that  is  in  non¬ 
albuminoids,  but  it  has  times  as  much  of  the  di¬ 
gestible  albuminoids.  Now  for  feeding  with  that 
poor  hay  that  I  cut  in  the  meadow  and  swales,  what  I 
want  is  albuminoids,  because  that  hay,  as  well  as  my 
ensilage  and  corn  stover,  is  very  deficient  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  food.  If  the  price  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  different,  I  will  try  it  in  preference  to  corn 
meal.”  When  he  finds  that  the  price  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  corn  meal,  he  at  once  buys  gluten 
feed.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  farmer  who  does  not 
exactly  understand  what  the  card  signifies,  it  is  an 
inducement  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  he  is  a 
man  who  is  up  to  his  business,  he  sends  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  in  his  State,  asking  for  bulletins  on 
stock  feeding.  The  grain  dealers  are  missing  an 
opportunity  here  for  helping  both  themselves  and 
their  customers. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  buy  largely  of  corn  meal  when 
the  market  is  supplied  with  such  foods  as  middlings, 
glucose,  gluten  feed,  maize  feed,  hominy  chop,  etc., 
which  sell  at  nearly  the  same  price  as  corn  meal. 
Another  thing  that  farmers  need  to  be  cautioned 
against,  is  the  purchase  of  so-called  “  Condimental 
Foods,”  which  are  little,  if  any,  superior  in  feeding 
value  to  middlings  or  gluten  feed,  but  which  sell  at 
from  $100  to  $200  per  ton,  and  are  fed  out  by  the 
spoonful.  Farmers  should  let  quack  cattle  foods 
alone,  and  if  their  cattle  are  sick,  secure  the  services 
of  some  one  who  is  competent  to  prescribe  medicine. 
If  they  are  not  sick,  they  should  feed  them  whole¬ 
some,  well-balanced  rations,  giving  salt  when  needed, 
and  save  the  outrageous  profit  which  goes  to  the 
mixer  of  the  so-called  Patent  Poods.  G.  h.  whitcher. 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station. 

Use  More  Concentrated  Stock  Foods. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  and  economical  stock 
foods  on  the  market,  are  by-products  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oils  like  cotton-seed  or  linseed,  or  secondary 
products  from  the  manufacture  of  starch,  glucose  and 
other  cereal  preparations.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
use  of  these  feeds,  is  their  variable  composition.  In 
some  cases,  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  dairy 
products  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  certain  of 
these  feeds.  Cotton-seed  meal  will  tend  to  make  but¬ 
ter  hard  and  waxy,  while  gluten,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  produce  a  soft  butter.  As  a  rule,  batter  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  feeding  two  or  three  of  these 
concentrated  feeds  together,  than  by  depending  on 
considerable  quantities  of  any  one.  The  opportunities 
for  frauds  and  deceptions  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cattle  foods,  point  out,  very  strongly,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  studying  all  foods  by  their  composition,  and 
whenever  feasible,  of  buying  only  on  a  guaranteed 
composition.  A  careful  State  inspection  of  cattle 
foods,  and  their  purchase  and  sale  only  by  a  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis,  are  as  important  to-day  as  they 


were  15  years  ago  in  the  case  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

One  of  the  cheapest  by  products  that  has  come  to 
the  notice  of  the  Storrs  Station,  is  malt  sprouts.  It  is 
found  to  be  especially  valuable  in  milk  production, 
and  may  also  be  safely  fed  in  small  quantities  for  but¬ 
ter.  Malt  sprouts  contain  about  23  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein,  and  for  this  reason  its  feeding  value  should  rank 
with  gluten  feed.  Malt  sprouts  could  be  bought  in 
the  New  York  markets  during  the  winter  of  1893-94, 
for  $12  per  ton,  while  the  gluten  sold  for  $22  to  $25.  Pea 
meal  is  a  by-prcduct  from  the  split  pea  factories  and 
contains  about  20  per  cent  of  protein.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs,  and  may  be 
fed  with  safety  in  larger  quantities  to  this  class  of 
animals  than  any  other  of  the  concentrated  foods. 
During  the  past  winter,  it  could  be  bought  for  about 
the  same  price  as  corn  meal.  The  gluten  meals  are 
valuable  and  safe  feeds.  The  different  brands  vary 
much  in  composition,  and  should  be  purchased  only 
after  studying  the  analysis.  Connecticut  dairymen 
have  found  the  Cream  gluten  to  be  one  of  the  best 
brands  for  cream  and  butter  production.  There  are 
several  oat  feeds,  by-products  from  the  oatmeal  fac¬ 
tories,  that  furnish  excellent  food  for  dairy  stock. 
These  may  be  economically  fed  when  the  cost  does  not 
greatly  exceed  that  of  corn  meal.  Tne  merits  of 
cotton-seed,  and  old  and  new  process  linseed  meals, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  special  mention. 

Some  of  the  best  dairymen  of  the  East  are  learning 
that  first  quality  hay  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
feeds  for  dairy  stock.  Where  there  are  good  markets, 
hay  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  to 
sell.  It  is  good  economy  to  produce  the  cheaper 
coarse  fodders  like  ensilage  corn,  stover,  oat  fodder 
and  oats  and  peas,  and  to  feed  only  the  cheaper  grades 
of  hay.  With  these,  the  concentrated  foods  should  be 
liberally  fed,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  protein  in  the 
coarse  fodders.  c.  s.  phelps, 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

Cheap  Foods  for  New  York  State. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months,  we  have  used 
considerable  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  which  has  varied 
considerably  in  price,  but  was  in  April  sold  in  bulk  in 
large  lots  for  $13  a  ton  in  Buffalo.  Its  cost  in  small 
lots  has  been  about  $18  a  ton  here.  This  feed  usually 
had  less  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  the  water- 
free  substance  contained  about  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  ash,  14.7  of  fat,  7.5  of  fiber,  24.2  of  protein, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  true  albuminoids,  and  52  8  per 
cent  of  nitrogen-free  extract.  (The  crude  albuminoids 
were,  by  analysis,  24.25  per  cent  of  the  water-free 
substance,  and  the  true  albuminoids  24  19  per  cent). 
At  the  prices  for  which  it  has  sold,  we  have  considered 
it  an  economical  food,  especially  for  milch  cows.  We 
have  considered  buckwheat  middlings  a  good  food  at 
the  price  which  has  prevailed  here,  that  of  $20  a  ton 
delivered;  but  this  by-product  is  not  everywhere 
obtainable.  We  are  now  beginning  to  use  in  our 
grain  mixtures  some  of  the  King  gluten  meal.  The 
regular  price  is,  I  think,  low  for  the  grade  of  goods, 
but  I  am'unable  just  now  to  state  what  it  is,  but  it  is 
considerably  less  than  $30.  This  gluten  meal  con¬ 
tained  about  36  8  per  cent  of  crude  albuminoids,  and 
an  unusually  large  per  cent  of  fat,  that  of  20.6  per 
cent.  E.  M.  Cook  of  New  York,  has  recently  used  in 
New  Jersey  an  apparatus  for  drying  brewers’  grains, 
and  the  product  by  this  means  is  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  handle  than  the  wet  grains,  and  of  course 
can  be  shipped  profitably  to  greater  distances.  Tne 
grains  are  dried  without  pressing,  and  as  I  understand 
the  cost  of  drying  is  low,  the  grains  may  soon  be 
placed  upon  the  market  at  a  price  which  would  render 
their  more  extensive  use  profitable.  These  brewers’ 
grains  dried  without  pressing  are  not  yet  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  any  quantity  so  far  as  I  know. 

Geneva  N.  Y.  Exp  Station.  peter  collier. 

The  Use  of  Gluten  Meals. 

In  the  sixth  annual  report  of  this  station,  a  series 
of  feeding  tests  with  by-products  of  corn  was  reported. 
These  tests  were  made  upon  Cream  gluten  meal,  corn 
germ  feed  and  Buffalo  gluten  feed.  In  all,  there  were 
17  trials  of  these  feeds.  We  found  that  the  germ  feed 
had  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  a  half-and-half 
mixture  of  bran  and  corn  meal;  that  the  Buffalo  gluten 
feed  and  Cream  gluten  meal  had  a  higher  feeding 
value  than  either  the  germ  feed  or  the  mixture  ;  that 
all  three  had  a  greater  feeding  value,  pound  per  pound, 
than  corn  meal,  and  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  to  produce  a  somewhat  richer  milk. 
During  the  past  spring,  feeding  experiments  with 
King  gluten  meal  and  Chicago  maize  feed,  also  by¬ 
products  of  corn,  have  been  carried  on.  The  results 
are  not  yet  tabulated,  but  we  expect  to  publish  them 
in  about  six  weeks.  Among  the  new  feeds  upon  the 
market  which  we  have  not  tried  as  yet,  but  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  decided  feeding  value,  are  the  Pope’s 
corn  oil  cake.  Pope’s  gluten  feed  and  Golden  gluten 
meal.  They  are  both  quite  rich  in  protein  and  de¬ 
cidedly  rich  in  fat.  The  Golden  gluten  meal  appears 


to  be  much  the  same  material,  and  is  manufactured 
by  the  same  company,  as  the  so-called  sugar  meal, 
wh  ch  was  fourd  by  the  Iowa  Station  to  be  decidedly 
advantageous  to  milk  production  and  the  quality  of 
the  flow. 

Recent  analyses  of  oat  hulls  and  peanut  feed  indi¬ 
cate  poor  feeding  value.  We  shall  probably  use  these 
in  feeding  tests  before  long.  josepii  l.  hills. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


PUMP  IRRIGATION  IN  KANSAS. 

WATERING  CROPS  THROUGH  A  PIPE. 

We  have  told  our  readers  something  about  the  irri¬ 
gating  plants  of  western  Kansas.  The  system  em¬ 
ployed  is  unlike  that  followed  in  Colorado  or  other  far 
Western  States.  It  is  individual  irrigation,  each  farmer 
striving  to  supply  needed  water  for  his  own  crops  with¬ 
out  combining  with  others  to  build  expensive  canals 
and  ditches.  At  Garden  City,  Kan.,  great  progress  in 
this  individual  irrigation  has  been  made.  While  for 
miles  around,  the  country  is  brown  and  bare  as  a  des¬ 
ert,  in  that  town  everything  is  green  and  fresh,  be¬ 
cause  hundreds  of  pumps  are  kept  hard  at  work  lifting 
water  into  reservoirs  for  irrigating.  Throughout 
western  Kansas,  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet, 
lies  what  is  known  as  the  “  underflow,”  a  large  bed  or 
reservoir  of  water  slowiy  moving  through  a  vast  bed 
of  gravel  or  sand.  With  this  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water  so  near  the  surface,  irrigation  is  made  easy.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  sink  a  strong  pipe  into  the  water 
and  build  a  tight  reservoir.  The  Stover  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  development  of  this  region  and  have  prepared 
an  excellent  pamphlet  on  this  system  of  irrigation. 
The  picture  (Fig.  146)  showing  the  reservoir,  etc.,  of 
D.  M.  Frost,  was  loaned  by  the  Stover  Company.  The 
building  of  a  reservoir  is  of  great  importance,  and  the 
following  directions  are  given  : 

First,  select  a  sultabJe  location,  one  that  will  occupy  the  land  as 
high,  or  higher.  In  elevation  than  any  of  the  land  to  be  Irrigated.  Lav 
off  tne  lines  marking  Us  dimensions.  If  the  land  on  which  the  reser¬ 
voir  Is  to  be  built,  be  of  fresh  sod.  it  will  be  necestary  to  plow  up  or 
remove  all  tbe  sod  from  the  ground  cn  which  the  embankments  are  to 
be  constructed,  otherwise  there  would  always  remain  a  seam  through 
which  the  water  would  escape  from  the  reservoir.  As  sod  la  not  a  ht 
material  to  use  In  the  construction  of  embankments,  it  should  not  be 
used  when  building  them  up  to  the  required  height.  When  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  embankments  are  established  and  the  sod  removed,  plow 
within  the  lines  of  the  proposed  embankments,  and  with  a  scraper 
draw  the  earth  from  the  Inside  of  the  reservoir  to  build  up  the  walls 
with.  Tne  wall  should  not  be  lees  than  live  feet  In  height,  measuring 
on  the  outside,  and  very  wide  or  thick  at  the  ground  level.  It  should 
be  BO  carried  up  that  the  slope  from  the  Inside  wlil  be  very  gradual, 
not  abrupt,  for  the  reason  that  If  the  walls  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
waves  of  the  water  will  destroy  them  hence  the  advantage  of  making 
the  walls  very  sloping  from  the  Inside.  The  outer  walls  may  be  made 
more  perpendicular,  because  there  Is  no  water  trom  the  outside  to  In¬ 
jure  them.  Having  built  the  walls  by  using  the  earth  from  the  Inside 
of  the  reserve  r.  make  everything  ready  lor  puddling  the  earth  to  hold 
water.  The  llrst  thing  In  order  is  to  plow  up  all  of  the  land  over  tbe 
whole  bottom  surface  of  the  reservoir,  four  or  nve  Inches  deep.  With 
a  harrow  or  drag,  or  other  suitable  Implement,  re  luce  the  earth  to  a 
very  One  pulverization,  and  after  this  Is  thoroughly  done,  the  next 
thing  is  to  make  ready  to  puddle. 

The  whole  bottom  is  thoroughly  puddled  to  make  it 
hold  water.  The  sides  are  protected  by  stone,  plank, 
brush  or  sods.  As  to  the  general  success  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  following  notes  from  actual  irrigators  will  be 
interesting. 

Haiu  Came  in  Time. 

We  organized  an  irrigation  company  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  irrigation  with  windmills.  We  put  in  two 
7-inch  wells  and  two  8  foot,  back-geared  mills,  and  built 
a  reservoir  50x80  feet  and  eight  feet  deep.  By  the 
time  we  finished,  the  rain  was  sor  plentiful  that  we 
never  tested  the  reservoir,  but  the  mills  will  each 
pump  in  a  fair  wind  15  gallons  per  minute  ;  this  would 
be  enough  to  irrigate  10  acres.  The  reservoir  cost  to 
excavate  and  build  $100  and  will  cost  about  $50  to 
cement  the  bottom.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  a  success.  e.  c.  R. 

Alliance,  Neb. 

It  Has  Proved  a  Success. 

I  have  been  as  successful  as  I  anticipated  with  my 
irrigating  pump  and  windmill.  My  mill  is  an  Ideal 
12-foot  mill  and  is  attached  to  an  ordinary  suction 
pump  with  an  8-inch  cylinder  and  having  a  10-inch 
stroke.  The  capacity  is  about  2  1-5  gallons  per  stroke. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  4-inch  pipe  ex¬ 
tending  about  15  feet  below  the  cylinder  to  which  is 
attached  a  10-foot  sandpoint  or  screen,  which  receives 
the  water  from  a  stratum  of  coarse  sand  about  16  feet 
in  depth.  The  water  is  discharged  through  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe  9  inches  in  diameter  and  26  feet  long. 
The  water  is  lifted  altogether  about  36  feet,  and 
stored  in  a  reservoir  of  about  25x75  feet  area,  with 
banks  about  five  feet  high.  The  reservoir  seems  to 
hold  well  except  at  the  bottom,  which  leaks  badly, 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  land 
can  be  watered  with  my  plant.  But  I  think  that 
when  I  get  the  leak  stopped,  I  can  safely  count  on 
handling  five  or  six  acres  ;  possibly  more. 

The  land  is  perfectly  level  with  a  very  slight,  almost 
imperceptible  inclination  to  the  north  and  east.  I 
irrigate  by  furrows  only.  It  takes  much  less  water,  as 
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it  is  more  rapidly  distributed  than  when  spread  over 
the  surface,  besides  beinsr  more  beneficial  to  the  crops 
and  not  so  productive  of  weeds  in  the  row.  I  am  just 
beginning  to  solve  the  problem  of  irrigation  by  pump¬ 
ing.  It  is  scarcely  a  year  since  I  made  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  windmill  pump  on  the  hill,  or  upland. 
Within  nine  months,  I  had  condemned  my  outfit  entire, 
and  replaced  it  with  the  one  now  in  operation.  Tnis 
is  now  considered  to  be  a  success,  and  it  is,  so  far  as 
having  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  it — all 
that  can  be  accomplished  without  more  capacity.  I 
shall  be  disappointed  if  within  a  year,  the  develop 
ment  of  this  science  does  not  compel  me  to  abandon 
this  plant  and  replace  it  with  something  immensely 
better.  Mechanics  and  scientists  are  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  raise  the  greatest  amount  of 
water  «*ith  the  least  amount  of  pewer,  and  wa  are 
bound  to  conquer  this  “Great  American  Desert”  by 
bringing  the  ocean  of  water  wnich  underlies  it  to  the 
surface  and  thus  fructify  the  most  fertile  soil  that  still 
remains  untilled  I  regard  30  strokes  per  minute  as 
about  the  maximum  speed  for  my  pump,  taking  2  1-5 
gallons  per  minute,  and  it  is  easy  to  calculate  its  fullest 
capacity.  We  hardly  expect  to  attain  this  rate  for 
more  than  one-third  of  the  time — perhaps  not  so  long. 

Garden  City,  Kansas.  j  m  D. 

Twenty  Acres  are  Watered. 

I  have  here  what  is  deemed  by  competent  judges, 
a  very  successful  irrigation  plant ;  a  pumping  station 
that  is  drawing  water  from  the  so-called  underflow 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  Valley.  My  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  three  pumps  and  two  wiadmills,  drawing 
water  out  of  the  sands  and  gravel,  through  pipes 
driven  into  the  earth  301^  feet.  The  motive  power 
used  on  two  of  the  pumps  is  an  over-shot  or  mogul 
windmill,  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
wheel  of  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat. 

It  has  a  12-foot  shaft,  and  is  16  feet  in 
diameter.  The  wind  surface  of  the  pad¬ 
dles,  or  fans,  is  3x11  feet  each.  A  pump 
is  attached  to  either  or  both  ends  of  the 
shaft,  giving  one  stroke  to  each  pump 
at  every  turn  of  the  wheel.  I  use  three- 
inch  pipe  and  6xl8-irch  cylinders,  and 
these  throw  about  gallon  of  water 
to  each  pump  per  stroke  or  turn  of  the 
wheel.  In  a  25  to  30- mile  wind  it  will 
average  20  strokes  to  the  minute,  and 
supply  60  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

The  wheel  being  stationary  and  facing 
north  and  south,  it  will  run  only  with 
the  prevailing  winds  of  this  section  of 
country,  which  are  north  and  south,  the 
wheel  turning  either  way. 

My  second  pump  and  mill,  pumping 
into  the  same  reservoir,  is  a  12-foot 
Ideal  irrigation  windmill,  erected  on 
a  40-fcot  steel  tower,  which  supplies  the 
motive  power  to  one  of  the  largest  lift 
suction  pumps  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  put  into  actual 
use.  It  has  a  12x24-inch  cylinder,  10  inch 
stroke,  drawing  water  from  and  through 
a  six-inch  pipe  and  strainer  or  sand  point, 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long,  and  touches  a 
point  in  the  earth  36>^  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface. 
The  depth  to  the  water  in  the  pipe  is  8M  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  discharge  pipe  above  the  cylinder  is 
the  same  size  as  the  cylinder — 12  inches  in  diameter. 
The  capacity  of  the  pump  in  a  30  to  40-mile  wind,  on 
an  average  is  800  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  The 
pump  runs  smoothly  in  a  12  to  15-mile  wind. 

The  reservoir  is  100x100  feet,  and  four  feet  deep. 
It  is  on  the  highest  point  on  the  land  to  be  irrigated, 
and  is  built  on  the  surface  ;  but  six  inches  of  earth 
were  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  reservo’r,  which 
is  well  fortified  on  the  inside  with  a  tough  gumbo  sod, 
which  protects  the  loose  earth  from  working  down  the 
side  of  the  embankment  by  the  moving  water  in  the 
pond.  I  wish  to  have  my  plant  cover  20  acres  with 
water.  As  this  is  its  first  season  in  operation,  it  will 
not  quite  do  that  this  year.  I  irrigate  five  acres  of 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  three  acres  of  cabbage,  two 
of  tomatoes,  two  of  corn  and  small  vegetables  and 
three  of  Alfalfa.  It  is  a  perfect  success  on  all  but 
Irish  potatoes.  The  plant  was  completed  too  late  to 
save  that  crop  from  drought. 

At  this  time,  this  county  (Finney)  possesses  nearly 
100  such  individual  irrigating  pumping  stations,  which 
supply  water  for  all  the  way  from  five  to  sixty  acres 
of  all  kinds  of  crops  that  can  be  raised  in  this  altitude 
or  latitude.  d.  m.  fbost. 

Garden  City,  Kan. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  disastrous  droughts  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  this  season,  enforce  the  necessity  for  some  effective 
system  of  artificial  irrigation.  Wherever  there  is  an 
available  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  within 
easy  reach,  what  better  or  cheaper  methods  than  tljo 
above  can  be  found  ? 


“SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION”  OF  CLOVER 
HAY. 

That  clover  hay  does  heat  and  burn,  destroying 
barns,  stacks,  and  other  property,  is,  in  this  vicinity, 
an  undisputed  fact.  Whether  fire  is  caused  by  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  mice  and  matches,  or  whatever 
the  cause,  the  fact  still  remains.  Many  cases  are  on 
record,  and  many  men  believe  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  of  clover  hay  possible.  Of  the  many  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  where  fire  has  occurred,  it 
has  burned  from  the  inside  of  mow  or  stack,  and  the 
contents  have  been  known  to  be  very  hot  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  final  destruction.  The  trouble  is 
usually  discovered  by  the  odor  and  extra  heat.  A  case 
occurred  in  this  count7  several  years  ago,  where  a 
large  mow  of  clover  hay  was  known  to  be  on  fire  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  it  finally  broke  out.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  save  the  building  (a  fine  large  barn). 
Chemicals  were  procured  and  openings  made  in  hopes 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  this  proved  dangerous,  as 
the  mow  had  burned  to  a  shell,  and  the  inside  was  a 
roaring  furnace.  Finally  everything  was  moved  from 
the  barn,  and  the  aid  of  fire  engines  secured,  but  the 
building  could  not  be  saved. 

I  have  been  present  where  a  large  rick  of  clover  hay 
was  burning  in  the  center.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
gradual  settling  of  the  hay,  the  odor  and  the  rising 
temperature  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  cut  out  the 
center  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  the  hay  and  other 
property.  When  the  hay  knife  was  forced  into  the 
stack  and  again  withdrawn,  flame  followed,  showing 
that  the  extent  of  the  fire  was  greater  than  was  sup¬ 
posed.  In  these  two  cases,  as  in  many  others  I  might 
cite,  fire  had  been  raging  for  several  days  where  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  possible  chance  for  air  to  enter. 


But  when  air  was  finally  admitted,  destruction  was 
quick.  I  have  been  told  by  many  farmers  that  they 
have  found  charcoal  in  the  center  of  clover  mows  when 
feeding  out  the  hay.  I  have  never  failed  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  supposed  cause  of  fire,  condition  of  hay 
when  put  up,  etc.  In  every  case,  it  is  called  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  and  the  iiay  has  been  secured  in 
a  partly  cured  and  unfit  condition.  But  never  yet,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  fire  occurred  where  perfectly  green 
clover  has  been  put  into  the  barn  or  stack.  I  do  not 
say  this  to  convey  the  ’dea  that  it  is  safe  or  advisable 
to  store  green  clover  in  the  shape  of  hay,  for  it  is  not  ; 
there  is  a  better  way. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  corn  is  put  into 
the  silo  a  ter  it  has  stood  in  the  shock  for  some  time, 
the  moisture  has  partially  evaporated  and  the  corn  is 
partly  cured,  that  it  will  not  heat  as  readily  as  per¬ 
fectly  green  corn ;  but  it  will  get  much  hotter  and  re¬ 
tain  the  heat  longer.  This  condition  of  things  holds 
good  with  clover ;  very  green  clover  may  rot  in  the 
mow.  I  have  seen  it  in  such  a  condition  But  it  will 
not  burn ;  it  packs  very  closely,  and  there  is  more 
moisture.  Partly  cured  hay  will  heat  more,  dry  out 
the  moisture,  and  may  and  does  burn.  I  believe  in 
spontaneous  combustion  of  clover  hay,  but  can  give 
no  satisfactory  reason  why  fire  will  occur  without  air. 
The  idea  of  mice  and  matches  is  a  fallacious  one  ;  a 
mouse  could  not  live  in  such  a  high  temperature,  and 
I  have  known  hay  to  stay  hot  six  weeks  and  then 
burn.  If  mice  can  get  to  the  center  of  hay  stacks, 
why  can  not  air  also  enter  ? 

What  our  farmers  desire  to  know  is  how  to  avoid 
this  heating,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  heating 
of  anything  causes  a  loss  of  feeding  value.  It  renders 
clover  hay,  also,  more  indigestible,  \yhen  the  manure 


pile  heats  and  becomes  flre-fanged,  the  fertility  is  lost. 
My  method  of  making  clover  hay  does  away  with 
heating,  and  yet  secures  full  feeding  value.  I  have 
advocated  this  method  for  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
and  many  of  our  farmers  have  adopted  it  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  C.  H,  KVKRKTT. 

President  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s  Association. 


MAKING  MOST  OF  CORN  STALKS 

WITHOUT  TUB  HELP  OF  A  SILO. 

“  Given,  a  man  with  six  cows— too  few  for  a  bUo.  What  Is  the  best 
way  to  utilize  corn  stalks?” 

The  silo  has  solved  the  problem  for  the  large  herds, 
but  it  adds  little,  if  anything,  to  the  feeding  value 
of  corn  stover.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  secures  it 
cheaply,  and  preserves  it  with  the  least  waste.  But 
we  can  approximate  very  closely  the  results  obtained 
from  the  silo,  by  understanding  the  feed,  and  handling 
it  the  best  way.  Furthermore,  the  advantages  are  not 
all  on  the  side  of  ensilage.  Some  of  the  advantages 
of  cured  stover  are  that  it  is  more  marketable,  will 
keep  indefinitely,  and  our  barns  may  be  used  for 
storing  it  without  remodeling,  thus  saving  the  expense 
of  a  silo. 

If  we  want  to  make  the  most  of  our  corn  stalks,  we 
must  secure  them  in  as  perfect  order  as  possible,  so 
that  they  will  make  feed  of  the  best  quality.  Corn 
stover,  like  clover  hay,  is  difficult  to  save  and  cure  to 
perfection,  unless  a  man  really  set^  out  to  do  it.  Like 
clover  hay,  too,  it  has  a  bad  name,  because  an  inferior 
quality  has  often  been  used.  It  should  be  cut  early, 
just  as  early  as  it  can  be  done,  and  not  have  it  mold 
in  the  shock.  It  must  be  set  up  well  and  tied.  Few 
corn  cutters  will  put  a  shock  up  right  unless  they  are 
required  to  do  so.  It  should  be  shucked  while  damp 
enough  to  be  tough,  for  if  too  dry,  it 
will  waste,  besides  being  much  harder 
work.  Of  course  this  is  nothing  new,  and 
is  understood  by  all  good  farmers  ;  but 
in  getting  the  stover  into  the  barn,  the 
silo  men  can  teach  us  something.  To  be 
fed  in,  or  about  the  barn,  it  must  be 
cut,  and  by  far  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
cut  it  by  horse  power  and  at  the  same 
time  elevate  it  into  the  top  of  the  hay 
mow.  A  two-horse-power  and  cutter  are 
large  enough,  and  will  do  an  amazing 
amount  of  work.  With  one  team,  which 
hauled  the  stover  to  the  machine  and 
then  was  put  on  the  power,  and  with 
three  men,  one  to  drive,  one  to  feed  and 
one  in  the  mow,  I  put  the  stover  from 
an  acre,  or  about  two  tons,  into  the  mow 
in  hours.  This  feed  in  the  mow  cost 
me  about  $1  75  a  ton.  This  includes  cut¬ 
ting  up,  allows  one-half  cent  for  shuck¬ 
ing,  the  added  cost  of  shucking  fodder 
corn  over  standing  corn,  hauling,  cutting 
and  putting  into  the  mow. 

So  far,  this  all  sounds  very  nice,  and 
I  wish  this  were  all  the  tale,  but  it  is 
not.  Field  cured  corn  stover  has  a  large 
amount  of  water  in  it,  and  if  cut  early, 
even  if  it  does  appear  perfectly  dry,  may 
heat  and  mold  in  the  mow.  I  got  some  four  tons  into 
the  mow  in  October,  and  most  of  it  had  to  be  forked 
over  once  to  keep  it  from  heating.  When  that  cooled 
off,  I  put  in  about  as  much  more  and  was  careful  not 
to  tramp  it.  It  gave  me  no  trouble.  Then  the  weather 
got  too  dry  to  handle  the  fodder,  so  I  quit  work  on  it 
entirely.  This  dry  weather  lasted  till  a  heavy  snow 
came,  and  this  snow  lasted  till  January,  when  we  had 
several  weeks  of  open  weather.  I  found  that  the  fod¬ 
der  had  kept  perfectly  in  the  shock,  as  it  still  retained 
much  of  its  green  color.  I  shucked  it  then,  got  it 
into  the  mow,  and  it  gave  no  trouble  about  heating, 
though  most  of  it  went  in  rather  damp.  But  though 
it  seemed  a  good  deal  damper  than  it  did  in  October, 
yet  the  dampness  was  from  rain,  and  was  all  on  the 
outside,  and  was  not  the  sap  of  the  stalk.  It  is  the 
sap  which  causes  the  trouble.  The  stover  came  out 
in  perfect  condition. 

A  new  idea  has  come  to  me,  and  that  is  to  leave  as 
much  of  the  butts  of  the  stalks  in  the  field  as  possible 
when  they  are  being  cut  and  shocked.  They  can  be  cut 
nearly  three  feet  higu,  and  it  is  easier  than  cutting 
low.  I  find  that  the  stalks  stripped  of  ears,  leaves  and 
husks,  contain  at  cutting  time  74  per  cent  of  water, 
while  the  leaves  and  husks  contain  57  per  cent. 
(Illinois  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  IV.,  page  91. 
See  also  Bulletin  IX,  page  308.)  When  cured  a  month, 
this  discrepancy  would  probably  be  greater.  As  the 
butts  have  very  little  value,  the  stock  refusing  to  eat 
them,  and  as  they  have  the  larger  proportion  of  water, 
why  not  leave  as  much  of  them  out  as  possible  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  so  doing,  we  could  partly  remedy  this 
trouble  about  keeping.  In  the  neighborhood  where  I 
learned  to  farm,  it  was  the  practice  to  put  wheat  after 
corn;  ^nd  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  stalks  as  low  as 
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possible.  Here  that  necessity  does  not  exist.  I  realize 
that  fodder  corn  would  not  keep  in  the  field  as  well 
as  this  did,  every  year,  especially  in  the  East,  where 
the  climate  is  moister ;  but  a  cheap  cover  could  be 
provided  convenient  to  the  feed  cutter,  where  it  could 
be  stored  until  dry  enough  to  cut  and  put  in  the  mow. 
It  might  be  shucked  either  before  or  after  being  put 
under  this  cover.  This  would  be  very  convenient, 
especially  if  the  mow  would  not  hold  the  whole  supply. 

After  giving  considerable  study  to  this  question,  this 
is  the  best  solution  I  can  find.  Some  of  my  neighbors, 
though,  have  solved  it  differently.  They  leave  the 
stalks  standing  in  the  field,  and  then  turn  cattle  and 
horses  into  them  and  keep  them  there  till  the  stalks 
are  as  bare  and  smooth  as  hoe  handles.  Another  neigh¬ 
bor  has  taken  an  advance  step.  He  cuts  and  shucks 
his  corn  stover  as  I  do,  but  to  get  it  eaten,  he  scatters 
it  on  the  ground  in  the  field  and  turns  his  cows  out 
every  day.  This  might  possibly  do  for  horses,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  profitable  to  treat  cows  that  way. 

It  seems  to  me  undeniable  that  corn  stover  must  be 
fed  in  the  barn.  It  certainly  has  to  be  cut  if  fed 
there,  but  to  be  cut  economically,  it  must  be  done  by 
horse  power.  Cut  in  inch  lengths,  and  do  not  try  to 
make  the  cows  eat  it  all,  but  use  what  they  leave  for 
bedding.  If  this  feed  is  all  in  the  second  story,  as 
mine  is,  have  a  chute  two  feet  or  more  square,  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  the  feeding  fioor.  The  stover  packs  so 
closely  that  it  will  not  run  into  this,  but  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  throw  this  full  and  use  as  wanted.  This 
feed  is  most  excellent  for  horses,  entirely  displacing 
Timothy  in  my  stable.  Indeed,  I  shall  feed  no 
Timothy  while  corn  stover  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply, 
any  more  than  I  shall  feed  wheat  while  corn  is  25 
cents  a  bushel.  k.  b.  watson. 

Iowa. 


WHAT  I  KNOW  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN  DAIRY 
TEST. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Guernsey  Breeder. 

Part  I. 

What  I  know  about  this  Columbian  test,  I  place  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  its  fairness.  Jersey 
influence,  Jerseyjpolitics  and  Jersey  money,  went  there 
to  win  “  by  hook  or  crook.”  There  were  but  5,000 
head  of  Guernseys  to  select  from  against  65,000  Jer¬ 
seys.  Fifteen  Guernseys  were  all  that  should  have 
been  required  of  that  breed  in  comparison  to  the  Jer¬ 
seys.  The  representatives  of  the  Guernseys  at  Chi¬ 
cago  endeavored  to  have  this  number  as  the  limit  for 
this  breed,  as  under  the  rules,  other  breeds  of  lesser 
number  were  allowed  their  proportion.  He  attended 
the  meeting  for  revising  and  completing  the  rules,  and 
obtained  the  concession  asked  for,  and  so  reported  to 
the  secretary  of  the  club ;  but,  after  he  left  the 
meeting,  they  changed  back  to  25  head.  After  the  de¬ 
cision  to  send  Guernseys  to  the  test,  after  the  club  was 
committed.  Secretary  Norton  received  word  that  the 
oiiginal  rule  requiring  25  head  would  be  insisted  upon. 
The  same  influence  that  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  overruled  the  promised  change.  Truly  it  is  said, 
“  Whatever  defeat  was  suffered  at  Chicago  was  more  a 
defeat  of  the  breeders  than  of  the  breed.  ”  And  now  be¬ 
hold  one  of  the  most  astounding  outrages  boldly  foisted 
into  this  test.  The  scale  for  judging  the  butter  gave 
to  flavor  55  points,  grain  25,  solidity  10,  color  10;  total 
100.  After  the  test  began,  this  scale  was  changed, 
throwing  out  completely  the  color  points  (one-tenth  of 
the  whole),  and  requiring  artificial  coloring  stuff  to 
be  used.  Well  knowing  the  great  advantage  the 
Guernseys  had  over  every  other  breed  on  this  score, 
the  Jersey  breeders  resorted  to  this  makeshift  to  be 
even  with  them,  and  indeed  gain  by  weight  of  arti¬ 
ficial  matter  in  their  butter,  and,  shame  to  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders,  they  allowed  it.  Thus  was  broken  con¬ 
tract  No.  2  with  those  who  had  expected,  at  least,  hon¬ 
est  usage  before  the  public,  even  though  they  might 
expect  trickery  behind  the  barn  doors.  They  had  en¬ 
tered  for  competition  with  15  head  to  compete  on  a 
sdhle  of  100.  They  were  met  with  a  demand  for  25 
head  and  a  scale  of  90.  Ten  most  important  points 
dropped  (points  favorable  to  the  Guernsey  and  unfav¬ 
orable  to  the  Jersey.)  Why  did  they  not  drop  also  the 
solidity,  10  points?  They  might  with  equal  justness,  as 
the  temperature  in  the  room  in  which  the  butter  was 
made  was  15  degrees  higher  than  is  ordinarily  main¬ 
tained  in  the  creameries,  and  consequently,  the  butter- 
maker  says,  it  was  impossible  to  make  as  good  a  showing 
in  grain  and  solidity.  This  was  a  benefit  to  the  Jersey, 
as  the  exceeding  richness  of  the  Guernsey  butter  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  cheesy  quality  of  the  Jersey, 
and  so  those  10  points  were  maintained.  But  the 
peculiar  scientific  manner  of  computation  was  doing 
credit,  not  to  the  butter,  but  to  the  skill  of  the  butter- 
maker,  who  could  flavor,  color  and  manipulate,  not 
only  the  product  of  living  cows,  but  that  of  defunct 
and  retired  animals  which,  by  the  intricate  regulations 
of  the  Columbian  test  committee,  were  allowed  to 
be  estimated  and  counted  in  all  the  same,  as  if  really 
they  lived  and  performed  tbeir  part ! 


As  per  rule  No.  10  of  the  Dairy  test,  “No  cow 
shall  be  substituted  for  another  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  test.  In  case  a  cow  dies  or  is  dropped  from 
a  test  in  accordance  with  Section  9,  the  breed  to  which 
she  belongs  shall  be  credited  with  or  debited  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  awards  to  breeds,  in  the  following  manner: 
The  average  value  for  her  milk  for  the  past  three  days 
of  the  10  days  immediately  preceding  the  day  on 
which  she  was  dropped  shall  be  credited  daily  to  the 
breed  to  which  she  belongs,  .  .  .  and  such  credit 

to  begin  with  the  eighth  day  after  she  was  dropped, 
and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  test  in  which  the 
sickness  occurred.”  The  test  begins  with  a  certain 
number  of  animals,  one  falls  sick  or  dies;  never  mind, 
her  butter  is  “estimated”  under  the  rules  (flavor,  qual¬ 
ity,  quantity,  artificial  coloring).  All  added  to  the 
scoring.  Force  them  right  along,  then,  to  the  top 
notch,  and  let  them  collapse.  They  are  insured  to 
beat  the  record  by  computation  in  the  test,  able  to  go 
right  along  dead  or  alive,  at  the  same  high  pressure 
rate.  So  much  in  one  day,  in  thirty  days,  thirty  times 
as  much.  Simple,  isn’t  it  ?  Requiescat  in  pace,  thou 
champion  of  the  Columbian  race.  Although  “Under 
the  Daisies,”  thy  name  is  enrolled  among  the  immortal 
ones,  and  thy  computed  works  are  as  good  as  real,  and 
better  ;  the  good  they  never  do  lives  after  them. 

S.  B.  TABEB-WILLKTS. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  COTTON  CROP. 

We  have  the  prospect  of  the  largest  cotton  crop 
that  we  have  ever  made.  I  say  prospect,  for  the 
reason  that  the  crop  is  by  no  means  out  of  danger, 
and  as  we  are  now  having  excessive  rains,  causing 
the  plant  to  drop  its  fruit,  and  may  have  worms  later, 
the  crop  may  fall  far  short  of  our  expectations.  It 
is  always  an  uncertain  crop,  and  the  grower  never 
knows  what  he  will  make  until  the  crop  is  gathered. 
Should  the  crop  be  all  that  we  expect,  there  is  little 
money  in  it  for  the  farmer  at  present  prices.  But, 
make  or  lose,  we  shall  continue  to  raise  it,  for  there 
is  a  fascination  about  it  that  we  cannot  resist.  From 
the  day  the  plant  first  appears  above  ground  until 
the  bales  are  packed  and  sold,  it  is  watched  with 
anxious  care.  Its  dark-green  foliage  is  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  and  the  creamy  white  blooms  that  open 
in  the  morning  and,  as  the  day  advances,  are  tinged 
with  pink,  and  on  the  morrow  turn  to  violet,  and 
then  with  a  twist  and  a  fold  drop  to  the  ground, 
leaving  a  bright-green  boll,  are  things  of  beauty.  If 
it  rains  in  the  corolla,  honey  or  some  sticky  fluid 
causes  the  petals  to  adhere  to  the  young  boll  until 
both  fall  to  the  ground  together.  Hence  showery 
weather  for  a  few  weeks  does  much  damage,  for  not 
only  the  blooms  and  young  bolls,  but  the  half-grown 
bolls  and  squares,  fall  off. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  cotton  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  nothing  is  more  beautiful,  at  least  to  a  Southern 
eye,  than  a  cotton  field  tossed  into  waves  by  the  Gulf 
breeze.  The  white  blooms  are  not  unlike  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  and  the  others  with  a  roseate  hue  such  as 
waves  catch  from  the  setting  sun.  One  inducement 
to  raise  cotton  is  that  it  always  brings  cash,  if  but 
little  of  it.  If  a  man  raises  his  own  supplies,  and 
plants  only  just  enough  cotton  to  give  his  hands  work 
when  not  needed  in  other  crops,  he  makes  something 
by  the  operation.  But  a  crop  that  brings  from 
$30,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  must  make  money  for  some 
one.  C.  C.  L.  DILL. 


SHADING  YOUNG  CLOVER. 

FEEDING  RYE  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Usually,  in  the  small  grain  fields  where  the  corn 
shocks  stood,  the  clover  gets  a  good  start  and  retains 
it  throughout  the  season ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
wheat  fields.  Years  ago,  before  I  thought  of  shade  or 
a  mulch  being  a  benefit  to  young  clover,  I  noticed  in 
fields  sown  to  rye  and  not  harvested,  that  soon  after 
the  rye  became  straw  broken,  the  clover  would  make 
its  appearance  growing  up  through  the  broken  rye. 
This  year  I  have  a  field  of  rye  in  which  the  clover  was 
very  small  before  the  rye  ripened  ;  but  now  that  the 
rye  has  been  breaking  down  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  the  pigs  have  been  running  through  it,  the  clover 
has  begun  to  assert  itself.  While  the  rye  was  growing, 
it  drew  heavily  on  the  soil  moisture,  but  after  it  was 
matured,  it  became  a  retainer  rather  than  an  absorber 
of  moisture,  acts  as  a  mulch,  and  does  not  become  a 
smothering  agent.  It  is  well  known  that  thick  fallen 
wheat  will  smother  out  the  young  clover,  and  people 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  rye,  and  knowing 
the  vast  quantities  of  straw  that  it  grows,  are  likely 
to  assume  that  it  is  a  poor  protecting  crop  for  clover. 
I  have  never  known  it  to  lodge  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  kill  young  clover.  When  the  straw  breaks  from 
ripening,  it  does  it  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  It  does 
not  break  at  the  ground,  but  15  to  18  inches  high,  and 
remains  in  th?it  position  till  the  stock  run  it  down,  or 
the  weather  beats  it  down. 

Recently  I  have  noticed  how  strong  and  fresh  the 


young  clover  looks  in  the  rye.  Where  the  rye  was 
very  thick  and  but  little  clover  could  be  seen  before 
the  rye  ripened  and  for  some  time  after,  the  clover  is 
now  coming  in,  in  fine  shape.  Another  fact  that  is 
very  noticeable,  the  clover  looks  so  much  fresher, 
stronger  and  larger  in  the  rye  than  it  does  where  the 
corn  shocks  stood.  The  latter  shows  the  effect  of  the 
drought  very  plainly.  The  rye  acting  as  a  sheltering 
agency  to  the  young  clover,  also  retains  the  moisture. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  best  of  nitrogen  traps,  helping  the 
clover  to  secure  this  most  necessary  food  for  its  proper 
development.  Under  the  sheltering  influence  of  the 
young  volunteer  rye  the  coming  winter,  it  will  hardly 
be  possible  for  the  clover  to  winterkill.  Our  greatest 
fear  now  is  that  the  volunteer  rye  will  be  so  thick  and 
rank  in  the  spring,  that  it  will  hold  the  clover  in  check. 

I  am  growing  Mammoth  clover  for  pasture  and  the 
seed  crop.  If  I  can  pasture  this  volunteer  rye  and 
clover  till  J une  10  or  15,  and  keep  the  rye  down  close, 
I  hope  to  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  shelter  for  the 
clover,  as  well  as  a  heavy  mulch  to  force  the  clover  on 
to  maturity  after  the  stock  is  taken  off.  If  the  rye  is 
not  eaten  down  to  prevent  jointing,  I  shall  run  the 
mower  over  the  field  and  destroy  what  would  other¬ 
wise  perfect  itself.  My  theories  and  expectations  in 
regard  to  developing  the  best  possible  crop  of  clover 
seed  next  summer,  may  not  materialize,  but  I  know 
that  in  working  in  this  direction,  I  am  getting  great 
quantities  of  pasture  as  I  go  along.  On  parts  of  this 
field  where  the  rye  was  the  lightest,  rag  weed  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  heavy  growth.  While  some  think  it  does  no  in¬ 
jury  to  young  clover,  I  know  that  clover  makes 
scarcely  any  growth  under  its  shelter.  Knowing  that 
it  is  a  robber,  I  have  the  mower  in  the  field  clipping  it 
off.  Wilting  and  decaying  on  the  ground,  it  will  give 
the  young  clover  just  the  shelter  it  needs. 

Ross  County,  Onio.  john  m.  jamison. 


[Erery  query  mu»t  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertlBlUK  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  But  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Clover  Mite  Working:  on  Baspberries. 

G.  W.  B.,  Sheridan,  Wy  — I  send  a  small  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  sample  of  raspberry  leaves  as  they  appear  in 
our  grounds.  There  is  a  minute  insect  working  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  on  the  stalks,  that 
appears  to  suck  the  j  nice  of  the  plant  and  leave  it  as 
though  stricken  by  drought.  These  plants  have  had 
plenty  of  moisture  by  irrigation,  and  a  part  of  the 
field  (about  two  acres)  looks  well  and  has  borne  a 
heavy  crop.  There  is  no  indication  of  anything  wrong 
with  the  roots  or  any  holes  in  the  stalks.  The  insects 
are  on  the  fruit,  but  do  not  appear  to  eat  it,  though 
they  may  suck  the  juice,  as  the  berry  gradually  dries 
up.  I  believe  the  insects  are  hatched  in  the  ground 
and  gradually  work  up  the  stalk  to  the  leaves.  What 
are  they  and  what  can  be  done  to  destroy  them  ? 

An8. — The  specimens  reached  me  in  a  dry,  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition,  but  I  found  on  the  under  sides  of 
many  of  the  leaves,  large  numbers  of  minute  egg 
shells  and  the  dried  dead  bodies  of  a  mite  which  is 
probably  the  Clover  mite  (Bryobia  pratensis),  that  is 
very  widely  distributed  and  which  attacks  a  great 
variety  of  trees  as  well  as  clover.  This  mite  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  injury  done  to  the  raspberry  canes  and 
leaves.  It  is  not  a  true  insect,  having  eight  legs  instead  of 
six,  but  is  a  near  relative  of  the  common  and  well-known 
Red  spider  which  often  tests  the  patience  of  the  house¬ 
wife  who  loves  flowers.  This  Clover  mite  often  occurs 
in  immense  numbers,  completely  overrunning  fruit 
trees,  and  doing  considerable  damage.  In  northern 
latitudes,  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  egg  state.  I  have 
received  pieces  of  pear  bark  from  Colorado  completely 
covered  with  the  minute,  light  blood-red  eggs.  The 
mites  emerge  during  March  and  April  usually,  and 
continue  working  all  summer  in  successive  broods.  As 
it  occurs  in  such  great  numbers  and  mostly  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  it  is  proving  a  hard  pest  to 
combat.  The  only  thing  that  has  been  recommended 
is  to  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  seven  or 
eight  times,  to  which  may  be  profitably  added  two  or 
three  ounces  of  sulphur  to  each  gallon  of  the  dilution. 

In  the  fall  these  mites  often  invade  houses,  where 
they  remain  in  swarms  about  the  windows  all  winter. 
They  probably  do  lo  harm  in  the  house,  but  are  a  de¬ 
cided  “inconvenience.”  Where  this  occurs,  treat  the 
lower  portions  of  the  buildings  and  walls  outside  with 
the  emulsion  of  pure  kerosene  in  the  fall,  repeating 
frequently.  Or  the  mites  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
house  by  spraying  with  benzine,  which  may  be  used 
freely  without  danger  if  care  be  taken  that  no  fire  is 
present,  as  the  benzine  vaporizes  rapidly  and  is  highly 
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inflammable.  A  thorough  airing  will  remove  all  traces 
of  the  odor  of  this  substance.  m.  v.  s. 

Potato  Stalk  Insects. 

O.  M.  W.,  Johnstown,  Pa. — Well-grown,  strong  potato 
plants  get  hollow  near  the  ground  ;  the  leaves  wither 
and  the  plant  dies.  What  is  probably  the  cause  ?  I 
have  found  the  inclosed  insects  within  the  hollow 
stem.  What  are  they,  and  is  one  of  them  probably  the 
cause  ? 

Ans. — The  insects  found  in  the  hollow  stem  are  two 
beetles  belonging  to  widely  different  families,  but 
both  of  them  classed  among  the  scavengers,  or  those 
that  feed  on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
Doubtless  neither  caused  the  injury  to  the  stalk,  but 
both  were  later  visitants  attracted  by  the  decaying 
matter.  There  is  a  Stalk-borer  (Gortyna  nitela)  whose 
caterpillar  often  bores  out  potato  stalks  ;  the  larva, 
however,  is  quite  large  and  ought  to  be  easily  found. 
There  is  also  a  Potato-Stalk  weevil  (Trichobaris  trino- 
tata),  a  small  snout  beetle  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Plum  curculio  and  similarly  built.  Judging  from  the 
brief  account  given  by  G.  M.  W.  of  the  injury,  I  would 
guess  that  it  was  the  work  of  this  weevil.  Briefly 
told,  its  life  history  is  this  :  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the 
beetle  in  the  tender  portions  of  the  stems,  and  as  soon 
as  the  grub  hatches,  it  mines  downward  in  the  tender 
pith,  and  when  nearly  full-grown,  reaches  the  main 
stem ;  here  it  mines  out  the  whole  pith  down  to  the 
root,  then  mines  back  up  the  stem  nearly  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  or  a  little  above,  where  it  gnaws  a 
hole  in  the  woody  portion  out  to  the  bark.  Here  the 
grub  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  later  to  the  adult  weevil. 
The  injury  is  usually  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  the  adult  beetles  begin  emerging  early  in  August. 
The  pest  breeds  also  in  the  stems  of  Horse  nettle  and 
several  species  of  ground  cherry.  The  only  remedy 
that  has  been  recommended  is  to  pull  the  vines  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  wilting,  and  burn  them, 
roots  and  all.  Do  not  wait  until  it  is  time  to  dig  the 
potatoes,  for  then  many  of  the  beetles  will  have 
emerged.  Probably  about  July  15  will  be  the  proper 
time.  M.  V.  8. 

Leaf-Feeding-  Beetle  ;  a  Disgusting-  Insect. 

H.  S.  P.,  Sherburne,  N.  Y, — What  are  the  inclosed 
bugs?  The  slugs  were  of  a  black  or  dark-brown 
color,  with  one  end  curled  up  over  their  backs  and 
covered  with  sharp  looking  bristles ;  they  were  very 
repulsive  looking.  After  a  time  they  assumed  the 
shape  they  now  are,  only  they  were  covered  with  a 
soft  fuzz,  and  were  striped  black  and  white.  Now 
they  resemble  a  potato  bug.  They  seem  to  like 
creeper  vines  much  better  than  the  peas,  as  they  were 
on  them  in  much  larger  quantities. 

Ans. — The  insect  is  one  of  the  chrysomelid  or  leaf¬ 
feeding  beetles,  closely  allied  to,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  shape  and  size,  as  the  common  potato  beetle. 
Its  name  is  Chelymorpha  argus.  The  beetles  are 
commonly  known  as  Tortoise  beetles,  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  in  figure  to  those  reptiles.  The  sides  of 
the  thorax  are  flattened  and  project  so  as  to  hide  the 
head,  while  the  large  wing  covers  also  entirely  hide 
the  body.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
legs  are  black,  but  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  light-yel¬ 
low  color,  marked  with  17  conspicuous  black  spots. 
The  beetles  feed  upon  various  plants,  usually  favor¬ 
ing  the  morning-gloiy  or  milkweed,  but  sometimes 
damaging  peas  or  corn.  As  the  insect  has  never  be¬ 
come  a  serious  pest,  but  little  has  been  recorded  re¬ 
garding  its  habits.  The  larva  or  grub  resembles  in 
shape  that  of  the  potato  beetle  ;  it  is  of  a  dark-yellow 
color,  and  armed  with  spines  or  bristles.  The  larvae 
present  an  unpleasant  appearance  from  their  curious 
habit  of  carrying  about  with  them  their  old  cast-off 
“clothes,”  or  larval  skin,  which  remains  attached  to 
the  spines  at  the  tail  end,  and  is  thrown  up  on  the 
back  of  the  grub  by  an  upward  curve  of  its  tail  end  ; 
sometimes  the  excrement  adheres  to  this  cast  skin, 
and  thus  increases  the  disgusting  appearance.  There 
is  probably  but  one  brood  of  the  insect  each  year.  To 
change  to  the  pupa  state,  the  grub  fastens  itself  by 
its  tail  end  to  a  leaf.  The  pupa  is  of  a  dark  color 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  pow¬ 
der  ;  stout  spines  project  from  its  sides,  and  the  spiny 
cast-off  larval  skin  is  crowded  into  a  spiny  bundle  at 
the  attached  end.  This  insect  can  be  easily  kept  in 
check  by  spraying  the  infested  plants  with  the  arsen- 
ites  ;  both  the  grubs  and  beetles  will  succumb  to  this 
treatment.  m.  v.  slingekland. 

Making-  a  Water  Meadew. 

C.  H.,  Bristol,  III. — I  have  a  flat  about  100  rods  long 
by  40  wide,  along  one  side  of  which  runs  a  good-sized 
creek,  with  the  bed  about  three  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  flat.  This  flat  is  practically  level,  gently  slop¬ 
ing  toward  the  lower  end  in  conformity  with  the 
fall  of  the  stream  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  miles  per  hour.  Of  the  strata  composing  this 
flat,  the  first  foot  is  soil,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat, 
then  come  two  feet  of  blue  clay,  and  below  this  gravel 
containing  water.  As  will  be  noticed,  the  water  is  only 


three  feet  below  the  surface  or  on  a  level  with  the 
creek.  How  can  I  irrigate  this  flat  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  ? 

Ans. — This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  making 
a  water  meadow,  the  most  valuable  use  to  which  land 
may  be  put.  This  is  so  because  the  flooding  with 
water  brings  down  the  stream  a  vast  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tile  matter,  the  richest  spoil  of  the  lands  above,  that 
has  been  washed  from  the  lands  by  the  rain  and  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  high  water.  This  matter  brought  on 
the  meadow  by  the  high  water,  is  deposited  and  left  to 
add  to  the  soil,  which  thus  increases  by  constant  addi¬ 
tions,  year  after  year,  that  far  more  than  replaces  the 
loss  of  the  land  by  the  removal  of  the  grass.  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  land,  it  must  first  be  drained,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  water,  when  filtered  of  its  burden,  may  pass  off 
again  at  low  water.  If  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  near 
level  to  be  covered  with  the  water,  it  should  be  made 
so,  by  plowing  and  cross  plowing,  scraping,  and  har¬ 
rowing.  Then  it  is  sown  with  the  grass  seed  most  suit¬ 
able  for  this  kind  of  culture.  These  varieties  are  Rye 
grass,  Red  Top,  Timothy,  Orchard  grass.  Yellow  Oat 
grass,  and  fescue.  Six  pounds  of  Timothy,  and  12 
pounds  of  each  of  the  others  may  be  sown  per  acre.  A 
light  harrowing  will  cover  the  seed  sufficiently  to  in¬ 
sure  a  close  growth  of  grass.  This  done,  the  field  is 
at  once  inclosed  by  a  bank  high  enough  to  retain 
water  enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  An  inlet 
gate  is  made  at  the  upper  end  and  an  outlet  at  the 
lower  one.  If  it  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  rapid 
escape  of  the  water,  a  ditch  on  the  lower  side  should 
be  made  into  which  the  drains  will  discharge. 

Then  comes  the  dam  to  raise  the  water  high  enough 
to  flood  the  land  at  any  time  it  may  be  desired.  This 
is  early  in  the  fall  to  give  a  good  start  to  the  grass 
cut  or  pastured  close  and  afterwards  mowed  to  re¬ 
move  all  coarse  tufts  left.  Early  in  the  spring,  another 
flow  may  be  given,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  the 
water  on  during  the  whole  winter  if  it  will  not  freeze 
down  to  the  grass  ;  but  the  fleld  may  be  flooded  to  get 
ice  to  cut  anyhow,  and  in  some  places  this  will  be  the 
most  profltable  crop  to  take.  One  acre  would  supply 
250  tons  if  the  ice  is  but  six  inches  thick.  The  water 
may  be  let  on  at  every  freshet,  while  the  grass  is  low, 
and  whenever  in  a  dry  time  it  is  wanted  to  keep  the 
grass  in  vigorous  growth.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
owner  of  such  a  meadow  need  not  fear  any  drought  as 
long  as  the  stream  runs,  because  the  water  may  be 
turned  on  to  the  fleld  at  any  time  by  merely  opening 
the  head  gate.  Similar  fields  are  numerous  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
same  kind  of  water  culture  will  be  adopted  here  to 
make  those  farms  most  productive  that  have  this  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  privilege  pertaining  to  them.  h.  s. 

A  Talk  About  Hedsre  Plants. 

H.  M.,  Lower  Saucon,  Pa. — I  wish  to  plant  a  hedge 
around  the  lawn.  A  part  of  it  will  be  along  the  top  of 
a  retaining  wall,  five  or  six  feet  high ;  the  rest  on 
level  ground.  I  do  not  want  the  hedge  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high.  1.  What  is  the  best  plant  for 
the  purpose  ?  2.  Is  it  advisable  to  use  evergreens  ? 

3.  Can  the  plants  be  set  out  in  autumn  to  advantage  ? 

4,  How  shall  I  plant  and  care  for  a  hedge  ?  There  are 
very  few  hedges  within  a  day’s  journey  of  my  place 
which  may  and  may  not  account  for  my  ignorance  of 
the  matter. 

Ans. — It  is  rather  hard  to  confine  any  plant  suitable 
for  hedges  to  so  low  a  height,  after  the  hedge  reaches 
some  age.  We  recall  an  interesting  experiment  made 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  many  years  ago.  A  small  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbor  vitae  was  set  alone  upon  the  lawn  and 
severely  cut  back  every  year.  At  the  end  of  about  10 
years  (as  we  remember)  the  plant  was  only  two  or 
three  feet  high  with  a  circumference  of  not  less  than 
30  feet.  The  experiment  convinced  us  that  arbor  vit® 
plants  should  not  be  set  so  closely  together  as  they 
usually  are  for  hedges.  1.  The  best  plant  for  hedges? 
That  is  a  hard  question.  If  we  were  placed  as  we  are 
guessing  our  friend  is  placed,  we  would  think  twice 
of  the  Japan  ornamental  quince  in  variety,  before  we 
thought  once  of  any  other.  It  may  be  restrained  for 
10  years  or  more  to  the  height  named.  The  foliage  is 
as  pretty  and  fresh  as  that  of  any  other  hedge  plant. 
In  spring,  the  flowers  are  charming,  varying  in  color 
from  pure  white  to  dark  red.  This  quince  (Cydonia) 
is  very  hardy,  a  rampant  grower,  thriving  in  almost 
any  situation  or  soil.  The  Osage  orange  is  classed  by 
many  as  the  best  hedge  plant.  We  do  not  care  for  it. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  commend  it  above  the 
Japan  quince,  so  beautiful  either  in  bloom  or  in  fruit. 
Next  we  would  choose  the  Purple  barberry,  which  is 
perfectly  hardy.  Its  foliage  is  fine  ;  its  flowers  are 
pretty  and  its  racemed  fruit  is  held  for  a  long  time, 
even  during  the  entire  winter.  This,  though,  might 
easily  be  restrained  to  four  feet  by  annual  pruning. 
It  has  the  further  advantage  of  never  making  very 
large  main  stems.  The  Common  privet  (Ligustrum 
vulgare)  is  very  good.  As  a  hedge  plant,  it  will  never 
bloom,  because  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  all  the  bloom¬ 
ing  wood  in  order  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  Again, 


the  main  stem  in  the  course  of  15  years  grows  to  be 
objectionably  large.  It  has  the  advantage  of  holding 
its  leaves  fresh  and  green  (in  our  friend’s  climate) 
until  after  New  Years.  Of  all  evergreen  hedges,  we 
would  select  the  Hemlock  spruce  (Abies  or  Tsuga 
Canadensis)  for  grace  and  beauty,  being  very  careful 
not  to  place  the  little  plants  too  close.  2.  Yes,  if  one 
prefers  green  during  the  winter.  3.  No,  not  as  to 
evergreens.  4.  Give  them  good  soil,  since  they  are  to 
start  vigorously.  After  that  they  will  care  for  them¬ 
selves,  if  the  weeds  are  kept  down  and  the  soil  culti¬ 
vated  about  them  for  a  space  of  a  foot  or  more  on 
either  side. 

Brood  Sow  with  Weak  Hind  €luarters. 

H.  B.,  Union,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  breeding  sow  which 
had  a  litter  of  pigs  June  1.  For  the  past  15  or  18  days, 
she  has  been  weak  in  her  hind  parts,  staggers  about 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  command  of  the  legs. 
She  falls  down  and  then  draws  herself  about  the  pen 
or  yard.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ?  Is  it  contagious  ? 
I  have  separated  her  from  the  other  hogs  and  put  her 
in  a  pen  with  a  dry  earth  floor  and  plenty  of  straw.  I 
feed  milk,  rye  and  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  rye  and 
200  pounds  of  bran  mixed,  and  then  mixed  with  milk 
and  let  stand  one  day  before  feeding.  I  give  plenty 
of  charcoal  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur  once  in  two 
weeks. 

Ans. — Bathe  the  loins  every  other  day,  with  a  lini¬ 
ment  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil,  strong  aqua  ammonia 
and  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken  together.  Give 
twice  daily  in  the  feed  20  grains  of  powdered  nux. 
After  a  week  increase  the  dose  of  nux  to  30  grains  ; 
and  if  necessary  to  continue  the  third  week,  to  40 
grains.  It  is  not  contagious.  Discontinue  the  use  of 
the  sulphur.  If  the  sow  is  very  fat,  reduce  the  feed. 

P.  li.  K. 

A  Horse  With  Brittle  Hoofs. 

P.  S.,  Bamesvllle,  0. — I  have  a  valuable  horse  with 
tender  or  brittle  feet,  so  much  so  that  it  is  with  dif- 
flculty  he  can  get  to  the  shop  if  a  shoe  is  lost.  What 
should  be  the  treatment  for  them  ? 

Ans. — Stimulate  a  more  active  growth  of  horn  by 
applying  a  fly -blister  around  the  coronet  at  the  top  of 
the  hoof.  Repeat  two  or  three  times  if  found  desira¬ 
ble,  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  weeks.  An  occasional 
application  of  pine  tar  to  the  hoofs  will  also  prove 
beneflcial.  Bat  do  not  apply  any  “  greasy  ”  ointments. 
They  all  favor  brittleness  of  the  hoof.  Standing  in  a 
wet  or  fllthy  stable,  and  especially  in  the  manure  or 
urine,  is  very  injurious  to  such  feet,  or  to  any  feet  in 
fact,  and  is  to  be  avoided.  In  shoeing,  allow  no  un¬ 
necessary  rasping  or  paring  of  either  wall  or  sole. 

P.  I..  K. 

Pear  Blig-ht ;  Setting  an  Asparagus  Bed. 

W.  K.  R.,  Franhtown,  Va. — 1.  My  pear  trees  are 
affected  with  a  disease  which  I  fear  is  fire  blight.  I 
send  a  small  twig,  taken  from  a  Clapp’s  Favorite.  I 
have  lost  some  fine  trees.  The  Seckels,  so  far,  are 
exempt.  Is  it  blight  ?  If  so,  can  anything  be  done  to 
check  it  ?  I  have  cut  off  the  diseased  limbs,  but  the 
trees  continue  to  die.  2.  In  setting  a  new  plantation 
of  asparagus,  would  it  be  advisable  to  select  male 
plants  only. 

Ans  — 1.  Yes,  this  seems  to  be  fire  blight.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  We 
would  spray  just  before  the  buds  unfold,  just  before 
the  tree  blossoms  and  after  the  fruit  is  set.  Spray 
now,  also.  2.  Yes,  we  would  prefer  to  set  males  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  seedling  asparagus,  not  because  the  stacks 
grow  larger.  A  few  years  ago  we  marked  a  certain 
number  of  the  largest  shoots  in  our  bed.  We  found 
when  they  bloomed  that  there  were  as  many  females 
as  males. 

Transplanting  Ornamental  Trees. 

R.  S.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. — I  have  a  Norway  spruce 
about  four  feet  high  and  vigorous,  in  an  undesirable 
place,  and  wish  to  remove  it.  When  and  how  can  I 
best  accomplish  removal  to  a  point  a  few  yards  dis¬ 
tant?  I  have  tried  to  a  limited  extent,  to  remove 
field  cedars,  and  fall  planting  in  September  when  the 
ground  is  dry  has  given  me  the  best  results.  I  wish 
to  remove,  also,  a  small  native  poplar  to  my  yard. 
When  ?  It  is  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  to  transplant  this  fall  or  next  spring. 

Ans. — We  would  choose  spring  transplanting  for  the 
spruce.  Secure  all  the  roots  intact,  and  it  will  surely 
stand  the  change.  The  poplar  may  be  transplanted 
this  fall. 

Some  Orchard  Questions. 

P.  S.,  Bamesvllle,  Ohio. — 1.  I  have  a  peach  orchard, 
planted  three  years ;  the  only  cultivation  this  summer 
has  been  digging  around  the  trees  for  five  or  six  feet. 
They  have  grown  very  well,  but  the  drought  is  tell¬ 
ing  on  them.  Would  it  be  a  detriment  to  plow  among 
them  now  to  prepare  the  land  to  sow  Crimson  clo/er  ? 
2.  I  planted  a  cutting  from  a  prolific  wild  grape  vine. 
The  vine  grown  is  three  years  old,  is  fairly  well  grown 
and  bloomed  profusely  this  spring,  but  did  not  set  a 
grape.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Will  it  continue  to 
bloom  and  not  bear  if  left  alone  ?  I  layered  it  for 
some  plants.  Will  they  behave  the  same  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  take  the  chances  and  try  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  2.  Probably  the  vine  bears  male  blos¬ 
soms.  If  so,  of  course,  it  will  never  bear  grapes. 
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Mrs.  Mary  WAOKR-FisnBR.  —  That 
Rosa  Setigera,  page  475,  should  be  so  little 
cultivated,  is,  from  every  point  of  view, 
surprising.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
I  have  found  more  pleasure  in  it  than  in 
any  other  rose  in  my  garden.  I  have  it 
clamber  over  the  fences  about  the  lawn 
in  every  direction,  and  in  July  its  cor¬ 
ymbs  of  exquisitely  shaded  bloom  are 
charming  indeed.  Its  lusty  growth, 
freedom  from  vermin  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  its  fresh,  youthful  coloring,  and 
the  beauty  that  a  single  flower  always 
has  over  the  double,  because  one  can  see 
the  open  heart  of  it,  ought  to  make  it  a 
great  favorite.  It  is  fine  in  any  situation 
where  its  long,  strong  branches  have 
room  to  stretch  out,  and  as  they  bend  in 
curves,  they  form  graceful  clumps. 

August  ie  the  month  in  which  to  set 
outdoor  rose  cuttings  for  propagation. 
Make  ready  as  many  glass  bottles  with 
the  bottoms  knocked  out  as  there  are 
cuttings.  Prepare  the  ground  near  the 
rose  bushes  from  which  the  cuttings  are 
to  be  taken,  and  after  inserting  them, 
cover  with  the  bottles,  banking  up  the 
earth  well  about  the  bottom  of  each 
bottle,  which  is  to  serve  through  the 
winter  and  spring  as  a  conservatory  for 
the  plants.  Water  well,  and  when  win¬ 
ter  comes,  put  stoppers  in  the  bottles. 
Fruit  jars  with  no  bottoms  can  have  the 
tops  screwed  on. 

Mr.  Fuller’s  suggestion  on  page  459 
about  the  planting  of  nut  trees  along 
roadsides  instead  of  maples,  etc.,  is  ex- 
cellentin  theory;  but  would  not  the  profit 
of  the  nuts  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
wayfarer,  the  tramp  or  the  “  common- 
wealer”  ?  In  some  sections  of  New  York 
State,  app'e  trees  have  been  planted  by 
the  roadsides,  but  the  farmers,  I  believe, 
have  not  found  the  fruit  profitable  to 
themselves.  Probably  in  sparsely  settled 
regions,  farmers  could  control  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  their  nut  trees,  but  in  regions 
where  people  abound,  my  observation 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  anything  the 
“great  public”  wishes  to  lay  hands  on, 
it  does,  without  the  asking. 

The  *'  Ont-of-Work  “  Side. 

R.  G.  T. ,  Vineland,  N.  J. — On  page 
378,  T.  M.  R.,  Fairview,  Pa,,  writes  :  “I 
think  it  is  an  outrage  and  a  shame  on 
this  nation  that  they  should  let  such  a 
horde  of  tramps  as  Coxey’s  gang,  march 
through  the  country  to  the  seat  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  annoying  and  imposing  upon 
the  charities  of  civil  and  industrious  citi¬ 
zens.  ‘  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread.  ”  And  he  says,  “  These 
gangs  should  be  compelled  to  earn  their 
living  in  some  way,”  winding  up  with 
the  remark  :  “There  is  work  of  some 
kind,  or  uncultivated  land  about  every 
man’s  home  or  town  or  city  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  earn  a  living  if  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work.”  This  may  read  fine  on 
paper,  (and  I  may  at  once  say  that  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  Coxey’s  plan  of  road¬ 
making,  for  it  does  not  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  all  the  unemployed,  but  only  a 
class)  ;  but  T.  M.  R.  could  never  have 
known  what  it  is  to  go  around  seeking 
employment,  and  day  after  day  be  told 
from  morning  till  night,  that  those  to 
whom  he  applies,  have  all  the  help  they 
require.  It  takes  a  very  short  time  to 
spoil  clothing  and  wear  out  shoes,  and  if 
no  money  is  being  earned,  how  are  they 
to  be  replaced,  to  say  nothing  about  food 
or  rent  ?  As  for  going  on  to  uncultivated 
land,  it  requires  money  for  seed,  tools, 
and  food  while  crops  are  growing.  And 
what  about  manure  or  fertilizer?  Has 
tl  e  seed  only  to  be  dropped,  and  some 
time  afterwards  the  planter  to  come  and 
gather  a  paying  crop  ?  I  find  that  it 
nowadays  requires  capital  and  brains  to 
get  along.  If  these  Coxeyites  break  the 
aw,  they  are  imprisoned  ;  during  that 


time  they  are  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  if 
sick,  have  medical  attendance  and  medi¬ 
cines.  Is  not  this  inviting  them  to  break 
the  law  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to 
have  places  established  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  where  all  that  want  employment 
may  apply,  and  so  save  the  loss  of  time 
spent  in  looking  for  work,  and  putting 
each  to  what  he  is  beet  able  to  per¬ 
form  ?  Of  course,  it  would  cost  money 
at  the  start,  but  in  the  long  run,  far  less 
than  it  costs  now.  None  would  be  in¬ 
jured,  but  all  benefited,  we  would  require 
less  jails,  therefore  fewer  judges,  law¬ 
yers,  policemen,  jailers,  etc. 

Lively  Growinc  Millet. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester,  Mass. — In  June, 
I  sowed  millet  in  a  dry  time  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  well  fertilized  with  stable 
manure.  August  15,  it  stood,  some  of  it, 
61  inches  high.  June  30,  I  sowed  a  patch 
with  Japanese  buckwheat,  on  new  land 
lightly  dressed  with  green  manure  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  stable,  and  well  harrowed 
in.  August  18,  some  of  it  stood  57 X 
inches  high.  The  buckwheat  grew  on 
an  average  1  15  inches  per  day  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  I  don’t  know  the  exact 
date  of  sowing  the  millet,  but  think  it 
did  not  come  up  till  the  very  last  of  June. 

Crimson  Clover  Not  Saccessfal  Sown  In  Spring:. 

A.  N  Brown,  Wyoming,  Del  — I  have 
sown  Crimson  clover  in  the  spring  at 
three  different  times  as  an  experiment, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  practically  worth¬ 
less.  The  last  sowing  was  done  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances — the 
clover  was  seeded  with  oats  in  an  apple 
orchard,  the  soil  of  which  was  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  I  expected  that  the 
shade  of  both  oats  and  trees  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  young  clover  until  it  was  well 
started,  after  which  I  anticipated  no 
trouble.  It  started  nicely,  and  grew  to 
about  six  inches  high,  when  it  formed 
short,  imperfect  blooms  and  died  by  the 
time  the  oats  were  ripe.  Crimson  clover 
is  practically  a  winter  crop,  growing 
when  other  crops  are  dormant,  furnish¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  protections  for  the 
soil  during  the  winter,  and  not  interfer¬ 
ing  in  any  way  with  regular  farm  crops. 
Herein  lies  one  of  its  most  valuable  char¬ 
acteristics.  I  think  that  fully  25  per 
cent  of  my  correspondents  want  to  know 
whether  it  can  be  sown  in  the  fall  with 
wheat  like  Timothy,  or  in  the  spring  in 
wheat  like  Red  clover.  To  all  such  in¬ 
quirers  I  say  emphatically,  no.  Never 
sow  it  in  the  spring  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  with  wheat  in  the  fall.  If  a 
crop  of  wheat  is  wanted  for  soiling  or 
ensilage,  however,  the  clover  and  wheat 
sown  together,  not  later  than  September 
20,  will  give  excellent  results. 

Bltstlng:  Stamps  With  Dynamite :  Caution. 

W.,  Monroe,  Wis. — It  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  the  fuse  contains  a 
“  fault;”  that  is,  a  space  in  which  is  no 
powder.  Then  the  charge  will  some¬ 
times  “hang  fire  ”  perhaps  for  several  or 
many  minutes,  till  the  fire  has  slowly 
eaten  its  way  in  the  cotton  of  the  fuse  to 
the  powder,  or  the  fire  may  go  out  al¬ 
together.  I  write  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  dynamite.  If  a  charge 
fails  to  explode,  don’t  go  near  it  till  you 
know  the  fire  has  gone  out.  “  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time,” 
plenty  of  time  to  keep  away  from  that 
stump  ;  it  will  not  run  away — and  going 
to  see  why  it  doesn’t  explode  may  re¬ 
sult  in  disaster.  It  may  be  thought  that 
no  one  would  run  such  a  risk.  A  few 
years  ago,  two  men  from  this  place  were 
employed  in  blasting  rock  on  a  railroad 
in  process  of  construction  near  by.  One 
of  them  went  to  see  when  a  charge 
“hung  fire,”  and  was  thrown  20  feet  in 
the  air  by  the  explosion  that  occurred 
just  then,  and  was  carried  home  to  his 
wife  and  children,  dead.  The  other,  in 
another  cut,  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
was  not  killed.  I  see  him  often,  being 
his  neighbor,  but  he,  poor  fellow,  will 
never  see  anything  in  this  world ;  both 
eyes  were  destroyed  by  the  delayed  ex¬ 
plosion.  ' 


Experience  with  Crimson  Clover. 

J.  L  M  ,  Covington,  Pa. — I  bought 
two  bushels  of  Crimson  clover  seed  last 
spring.  On  April  1,  I  sowed  one  bushel, 
using  the  same  quantity  each  of  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  and  Timothy  on  a  field  that 
was  hurt  by  the  drought  last  summer. 
The  Crimson  began  to  blossom  about 
June  25,  and  was  mown  July  13.  It 
began  to  blossom  again  about  August 
1.  The  seed  is  now  ripe,  although  some 
of  it  is  still  in  bloom.  It  did  not  make 
a  heavy  growth,  but  it  helped  to  fill  in 
and  made  good  hay.  I  have  a  better 
seeding  of  Mammoth  than  if  I  had  re- 
plowed  and  seeded  to  oats.  I  have  sown 
the  other  bushel  in  buckwheat  and  corn; 
if  the  buckwheat  does  not  smother  it  (it 
is  now  from  two  to  four  inches  high)  I 
expect  to  use  it  for  fall  pasture.  What 
I  sowed  in  the  corn,  has  not  yet  come  up. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it ;  it  will  grow 
where  Mammoth  will  not. 

How  Mr.  Crawford  Uses  Fertilizers. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. — 
I  have  never  used  muriate  of  potash  on 
strawberries,  or  any  potash  except  in 
wood  ashes  or  some  complete  fertilizer. 
If  I  were  planting  strawberries  in  the 
fall,  I  would  apply  ground  bone  then  ;  if 
in  the  spring,  then.  It  is  not  a  fertilizer 
that  wastes  away  easily,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  it  may  be  used  in  the  fall  without 
fear  of  its  being  washed  away  and  lost 
in  the  winter.  I  would  use  as  much  of 
it  as  I  could  afford,  up  to  a  ton  to  the 
acre  of  coarse  bone  meal,  or  half  a  ton 
of  fine.  I  would  use  wood  ashes  in  the 
fall  on  ordinary  land,  but  if  it  were  very 
sandy,  I  would  wait  till  spring,  as  they 
would  be  likely  to  be  wasted  by  leaching 
in  the  winter.  Forty  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  as  much  as  I  would  care  to  use. 


In  the  spring  of  1892,  we  ordered, 
through  a  friend,  a  plant  of  “Childs’s 
All  Summer”  raspberry.  We  need  not 
state  just  what  Mr.  Childs  claims  for  it, 
but  rather  what  we  have  found  it  to  be. 
Last  year  we  felt  fairly  positive  that  it 
was  the  old  Belle  de  Fontenay.  This 
year  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an 
improved  Belle  de  Fontenay,  which  we 
have  not  cultivated  in  10  years,  and  may 
not  speak  of  except  from  memory.  The 
season  has  been  unfavorable  for  rasp¬ 
berries  on  account  of  dry  weather,  This 
All  Summer  raspberry  has,  however, 
borne  berries  from  mid-season  until  now 
(August  22),  and  many  of  them  ;  large 
and  of  good  quality — as  large  as  the 
Cuthbert  at  its  best  and  better  than 
Shaffer  or  Columbian.  It  is  now  ripen¬ 
ing  berries  freely  when  the  blackberry 
season  is  nearly  over.  Bslle  de  Fon¬ 
tenay  is  recognized  as  the  best  of  the 
“autumn  bearers,”  but  we  have  never 
had  a  Bdlle  de  Fontenay  or  any  other  ' 
red  raspberry  that  ripened  so  much  fruit 
through  so  long  a  season.  If  now  we 
had  a  dozen  plants  all  bearing  as  the 
one  plant  does,  we  would  be  provided 
with  a  dessert  of  excellent  raspberries  ‘ 
every  night  or  so.  As  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  “All  Summer,”  we  may  say  that 
it  has  not  been  harmed  thus  far  by 
drought,  cold  or  anthracnose. 
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IN  writing  to  adyertlsera  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural. 


After  Vacation 


People  often  feel  as  tired  as  before.  This 
is  because  their  blood  is  poor,  their  nerve- 
strength  gone,  their  vitality  exhausted. 
U..cd'8  Sirsaparilla  is  needed.  It  will 


|-|ood’ 


g  Sarsa¬ 
parilla 


ures 


purify  and  vitalize 
the  blood,  create  an 
appetite  and  give 

health  and  strength  i 

in  place  of  weariness,  weakness  and  irri¬ 
tability.  It  will  build  up  tlie  wnole  system  ' 


C 


Uood’8  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  25c. 


Let  us  now  tell  our  readers  how  our 
five  or  six  Loudons  have  acted  during 
this  dry  season.  The  plants  are  growing 
in  poor  soil  and  under  the  shade  of  two 
seedling  peach  trees.  They  have  made 
a  sturdy,  though  not  tall  growth,  and 
have  been  free  of  anthracnose,  which 
renders  raspberry  culture  with  market 
gardeners  about  the  Rural  Grounds,  an 
unprofitable  industry.  Most  market  gar¬ 
deners  have  destroyed  their  plantations 
of  both  caps  and  reds.  Oa  June  30  Cuth- 
bert  began  to  ripen,  and  on  July  6  was 
ripening  freely.  Loudon  began  to  ripen 
July  2.  The  drupelets  of  Loudon  were 
slightly  larger  than  those  of  Cuthbert 
and  the  berry  was  firmer;  quality  much 
the  same.  The  berry  holds  to  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  better  than  in  Cuthbert.  The 
Cuthbert  berries  average  more  conical 
in  shape.  Perhaps  Loudon  averages,  in 
color,  a  brighter  red.  The  vines  are 
hardier.  July  25  was  about  the  end  of 
the  Loudon  season.  The  Cuthbert  sea¬ 
son  ended  a  week  previously.  We  find 
a  note  July  30  ;  “  Loudon  still  bearing  a 
few  berries” 
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FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


Send  Us  Your  Address, 


and  we  will  man  joa  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  List  of  PINE  SUKREVS,  UUGGii'S  and 
KOAD  WAGONS  We  sell  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
sumers,  giving  them  the  beneht  of  the  Dealers’ 
profits  NO  DEALEttS  HANDLE  OUR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES.  We  Self  by  Correspondence  Only. 

Mannfacturets  of  CUTTERS  and  SLEIGHS 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Aliclilgau. 
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Our  report  this  year,  as  previously,  is 
this  :  “  Loudon  is  hardier  than  Cuthbert. 
The  berry  is  firmer.  It  will  stand 
droujrht  and  resist  anthracnose  better. 
The  quality  is  at  least  as  good.”  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hale,  who  carefully  compared  the 
two,  said  that  “Loudon  is  sweeter;”  and 
then  he  added,  “  firmer.” 

Again  we  must  condemn  Royal  Church 
as  not  very  productive  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  reason  th^t  the  berries  “crumble.” 

During  May  of  1893,  we  received  sev¬ 
eral  blackcaps  from  Jis.  M.  Waters,  of 
Fernhill  P  0  ,  Ontario,  Canada.  He  calls 
it  his  No.  2.  It  is  very  promising.  The 
canes  are  vigorous,  ripening  their  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  as  large  as  those  of  Gregg, 
June  28  They  are  better  in  quality,  the 
seeds  are  smaller,  and  the  canes  hardier. 

During  May  of  1893  we  received  from 
J  E  Meadows,  of  Dresden,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  several  plants  of  a  yellowcap  which 
is  the  best  variety  of  its  kind  we  have 
ever  tried.  On  July  1,  the  canes  were 
6K  feet  hiyh,  tlie  berries  in  clusters  of 
from  10  to  15,  as  large  as  those  of  Ilil- 
born  or_Kinsas,  very  sweet,  quite  firm — 
small  seeds.  Extremely  prolific.  July 
24,  some  of  the  7ieu)  canes,  fi'^e  feet  high, 
bore  large  clusters — as  many  as  70  ber¬ 
ries — green,  ripening  and  ripe.  These 
second-crop  berries  were  very  firm  and 
large.  The  seeds  are  larger,  however. 
This  is  a  remarkable  yellowcap  and  well 
worthy  of  further  attention. 

The  much-talked  of  Eirly  Ohio  grape 
disappoints  us — but  we  would  rather  give 
our  reasons  later. 

If  you  cut  a  tomato  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  at  right  angles  to  the  stt  m  and  “blos¬ 
som  end,”  which  half  would  you  prefer 
to  select  seed  from  ? 

Abundance  — “  I  send  you  a  sample  of 
Abundance  plums  as  grown  here.  Being 
somewhat  farther  north,  I  wanted  you 
to  see  how  the  plum  ripe  ns  here,  and  also 
the  quality.  This  fruit  was  grown  on 
two-year  trees  that  were  as  fine  a  sight 
as  I  ever  saw.  Let  them  ripen,  and  the 
quality  will  be  good  The  first  picking 
was  a  third  larger.”  henry  lutts. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

These  plums  were  about  the  size  of 
those  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  but 
more  highly  colored.  That  is,  they  were 
nearly  all  crimson.  The  quality  was  the 
same.  It  is  a  grand  shipper,  and  ripens 
perfectly  if  picked  just  before  maturity. 

The  R  N  -Y,  has  been  raising  pota¬ 
toes  in  an  experimental  way  for  22  years 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  August  23,  we 
dug  a  dozen  kinds  sent  us  for  trial,  some 
early,  some  intermediate,  some  late. 
The  yield  of  all  kinds  was  very  small, 
the  smallest  of  any  yield,  indeed,  during 
our  entire  experience  ;  the  nearest  to  a 
total  failure. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  sent  US  a  number  of 
tubers  with  short  shoots  and  green 
leaves  growing  out  of  the  “seed”  end, 
inquiring  the  cause.  Our  reply  was 
that  we  could  not  account  for  it  unless 
by  excessive  drought.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  potatoes  dug  on  the  23d  ult. 
were  in  just  that  condition.  The  drought 
has  been  so  long-continued  that  the  soil 
has  been  quite  parched  for  weeks ;  the 
vines  stopped  growth  and  the  tubers, 
despairing  of  self  preservation,  were 
making  a  premature  effort — a  final  strug¬ 
gle — not  to  perish  without  successors. 

But  this  unprecedented  drought  is  not 
without  its  lessons.  Some  kinds  yield 
more  than  others.  What  kinds  are  they? 
is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  may 
prove  of  value  to  our  readers. 

We  may  now  make  a  preliminary  re- 
DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  the  lowest  rates  to  all  points  West 
are  obtained  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 
The  shortest  line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  Palace  Buffet  sleeping  cars. 
Fast  trains.  Inquire  of  nearest  Ticket 
Agent,  or  address  F.  J.  Moore,  Gen’l  Agt  , 
23  Exchange  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


port  regarding  a  new  ornamental  tree — 
a  report  of  progress  as  it  were.  A  single 
specimen  of  the  Pendulous  or  “Weeping” 
(an  absurd  descriptive  name)  Russian 
mulberry  was  received  from  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  in  May  of  this  year.  The  cata¬ 
logue  description  is  that  it  “forms  a  per¬ 
fect  umbrella  shaped  head,  with  long, 
slender  branches  drooping  to  the  ground, 
parallel  to  the  stem — very  hardy.  A 
beautiful  new  weeper  destined  to  become 
very  popular  wherever  known.”  This 
variety  (our  specimen)  is  grafted  on  a 
stock  four  feet  high,  the  entire  plant  be¬ 
ing  five  feet  high.  The  new  growth  of 
large,  every-shaped  leaves  contrasts  cur¬ 
iously  with  the  smaller,  darker  green  of 
the  leaves  from  the  old  wood.  The 
head  is  round  and,  thus  far,  “  umbrella¬ 
shaped.”  It  is  23^  feet  in  diameter.  But 
after  curving  as  an  umbrella  curves,  the 
slender  branches  fall  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  soil,  the  new  growth  not  only 
having  reached  it,  but  also  spread  out 
upon  the  soil  several  inches.  It  would 
seem  that  higher  grafting  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  Many  people  do  not  care  much 
for  pendulous  trees.  They  see  something 
unnatural  about  them,  as  if  Nature  had 
been  distorted  or,  perhaps,  degraded. 
Some  regard  them  as  suitable  only  for 
cemeteries,  or  in  harmony  with  sad  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  do  not  so  regard  them 
at  all.  They  are  as  much  Nature’s  own 
productions  as  are  hybrids.  Nature  gives 
us  a  vast  amount  of  material  with  which 
to  still  further  increase  her  bounteous 
diversity,  and  man  may  avail  himself  of 
it  in  producing  endless  combinations  of 
which  we  are  only  beginning  to  learn 
the  possibilities.  The  Pendulous  mul¬ 
berry  impresses  us  (thus  early  judged) 
as  being  one  of  the  most  promising 
drooping  trees  known — far  more  desira¬ 
ble  than  the  Camperdown  elm,  the  Weep¬ 
ing  ash,  the  Weeping  dogwood  or  Kil¬ 
marnock  willow.  The  fruit  is  small. 

Another  trial  of  the  Black  pole  Lima 
convinces  us  that,  though  it  has  peculiar 
merits,  the  best  strains  of  the  green 
Lima  are  to  be  preferred  either  for  home 
use  or  market. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  easiest 
way  to  catch  moles  is  to  press  down  the 
soil,  raised  by  their  passage  to  and  fro, 
and  then  wait  for  them  “at  sunrise, 
noon  and  before  sunset.”  Quietly  wait 
until  the  mole  again  raises  the  trodden- 
down  soil  and  then  throw  him  out  with 
a  spade  or  mattock.  The  writer  of  this 
note  has  had  a  little  experience  in  this 
“easy,  effective  work.”  His  guess-con¬ 
clusion  is  that  one  mole  every  two  days 
would  be  an  excellent  outcome  during 
those  periods  when  they  do  the  most 
damage,  while  some  times  for  weeks 
together,  not  a  mole  could  be  seen  work¬ 
ing. 

It  appears  that  others  who  have  the 
very  best  of  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  Shaffer  with  the  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry,  do  not  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  its  conclusion  that  the  one  is  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  the  other.  Mr.  Chas.  Mills,  of 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  I  noticed  The  R  N.-Y.’s  report  on 
the  Columbian  raspberry  in  comparison 
with  the  Shaffer.  It  hardly  agrees  with 
my  experience  in  fruiting  it  for  the  past 
two  years.  Difference  in  soil  and  loca¬ 
tion  may  make  a  marked  difference  in 
comparison.  I  have  both  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side.  The  Columbian  is  more 
hardy  and  productive,  and  stands  up  bet¬ 
ter.  The  fruit  hangs  to  the  bush  better 
and  is  firmer.  The  Shaffer,  when  pruned 
to  a  single  cane,  is  more  liable  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  while  the  Columbian,  having 
such  a  strong  cane,  will  branch  out  and 
stand  up,  and  fill  the  space  better  than 
the  Shaffer.  I  have  visited  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  grounds  at  different  times,  and 
could  not  but  be  surprised  to  see  the 
wonderful  growth  and  productiveness 
of  his  berries.  I  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  a  good  market 
berry  on  account  of  its  purple  color,  but 
I  find  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  sold  a  large 


crop  this  year  without  drying  or  can¬ 
ning,  as  he  did  last  year.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  fill  the  orders  that  he  has 
had,  although  he  has  sold  1,000  quarts  a 
day  during  most  of  the  season.  I  am 
not  interested  in  any  way  in  the  sale  of 
plants,  and  I  have  none  to  sell.” 

Abstracts. 

- Canadian  Horticulturist:  “By 

common  consent,  the  Wilder  is  counted 
one  of  the  most  showy  of  American  out¬ 
door  black  grapes  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  and  one  of  the  best  for  dessert 
pui  poses.” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “Men  essen¬ 
tially  boorish  can  never  understand  what 
every  refined  mind  knows  by  intuition.” 

If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yobkbb  to  our 
adTertlsers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replleb  and  rlKht  treatment 


^  POP  YL  and  ^ 

I N  FA  N  VALl  DS. 

*  TRADE  V..OftV MARK. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CnEAUKST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  PnreHt  and  IVIost  En'“ctive  In- 
eect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

1>Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Oltloes,  as  well  as 
Field.  ()rch»»r<l,  (iiirdeii  and  Coiiaervaiory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  is  now 
rsKarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
Unite  J  States  and  wherever  It  has  ^ 

been  Introduced  Ithastrlvencom- 
plete  satisfaction.  Owlnn  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  tlowers,  from  which  this  [HSrCTEXTlRMINATDR 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re- 
'duclnfr  them  to  powder,  the  man- 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
pactraKe  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MEG.  CO., 
Stockt  n.  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 
GBOCKUS,  SEEDSMEN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


SEED  WANTED = 

Every  quality.  Will  pay  full  value. 

Ttie  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  m 

Seed  Cleaning.  B1.\011.A.UTU.\,  N.  TT . 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Mi  Ik. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen The  Michigan  Churchman,  a 
weekly  religious  paper  here,  would  like  to 
advertise  your  Mellin’s  Food.  We  know  it 
from  exjierience,  and  have  the  handsomest 
baby  In  Miehigan,  raised  on  Mellin’s  P’ood. 

Rev.  Q.  MottWilliams. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen;— I  have  used  your  Mellin’s 
Food  for  my  baby  since  weaning  him,  ana  it 
has  given  me  great  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Gilpin. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
l.'eediiiK  of  liilants,'”  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 

Doiiber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dibble’s  “GOLD  COIN”  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  5  acres  cr  55 
bushels  U  3-5  pounds  per  acre  Red  Clawson, 
.lones’  Winter  Fife,  and  all  standard  kinds  as  low  as 
90  cents  a  bushel,  hags  free.  ProilOc  Winter  Rye. 
Dibble’s  .Mammoth  Timothy  Seed  at  “llAliD 
'TIMES”  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

IJoneoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y 


SEED  WHEAT. 

The  '■  New  Soule's.”  Most  productive  White  Win¬ 
ter.  Yield  last  year,  58  bushels  per  acre.  $1.00  per 
bushel;  bag  free. 

G.  M.  rURTlS,  Grower.  Box  272.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(  STANDARD  PEARS, 
]  JAPAN  PLUMS, 

WANI^  peach  trees, 

In  large  or  small  quantity,  send  for  our  list.  We  have 
extra  ttne  blocks  of  these  kinds,  and  otter  low  prices. 

WHITING  HURSERf  D0.,,,J.^»S."7a  ".“’ky 


GRASS  IS  KING 

NOw  Is  tne  time  to  sow  our  GJover-Grass 
M  ixt  urcs  for  either  permanent  Pastures  or  Mead¬ 
ows  They  will  give  a  pasture  or  meadow  that  will 
stand  without  renewal  for  10  to  20  years.  FALL, 
Si>\vliig;.s  are  most  successful. 

OUR  RELIABLE  MINNESOTA 

Winter  Wheat  Is  the  most  prolific,  hardiest,  heaviest 
stoollcgand  the  best  milling  wheat  grown.  Yielded 
at  the  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana  42.9  bushels 
per  acre.  I'rlces  low  Write  for  catalogue. 

FARMER  SEED  C0.,FARIBAULT,MINN. 

O,  KOZLDWSKf,  Managrcr. 

[Removed  from  Chicago  to  our  Seed  Farms  at  Fari¬ 
bault  since  May.  iSOt.l 


PDIUOnil  PI  nilCD  bushels  for 
UnllllOUn  uLUffCn.  sale,  seed  guar¬ 
anteed  pure.  Price,  $4.00  per  bushel,  sacked. 

WYMiOOP  BROS..  Milford,  Del. 


SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

FOR  SALE. 

Crop  of  1891  now  ready.  Pure;  hardg;  thornughly 
acclimated.  Eighth  generation  seed.  $4  00  per  bushel, 
sacks  included.  Sample  and  circular  furnished. 
A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower  and  Dealer, 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


WHEAT 


1*^  A  ^T^-Recleaned  Jones  Winter 
I  Fife  and  Early  Red  Claw- 
^  *  son.  90  cer  ts  per  bushel. 
C.  P.  WAUGH,  Weiisburg,  West  Va 


SEED  WHEAT. 

85  cents  per  bushel.  Finest  varieties.  GRBA’r 
YIELDS.  Send  for  free  Book.  Also  liulbs.  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.  H.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  Ohio. 


Strawberry  Plants 

By  the  dozen  or  million  1  F  Ine,  healthy,  pure  stock. 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES  “SS 

BEST  varieties  (old  and  new)  free  on  application.  “The  most  complete  Nurseries  on  the  American 

continent,”  54th  Year.  ^  BARRY 


We  Grow  ^fTwoHon Roses  Annually 

'ii,  Many  other  things  a.s  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
^  Fruit  and  Ornamental  T rees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

DO  No  finer  assortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fimits,  Shrubs  oi 
^^DULDOi  in  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 

any  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur- 
5**  serymen.  Florists  and  Iksalers  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  insirect  our 

stock.  FAL.L  PKIGU  LIST  AND  «UL»  CATALDGUK  ITfllK. 


41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesvilie,  Ohio. 


29  GREENHOUSES. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


.Sr-  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  LILY  OF  THK  VALLEY  PIPS, 
AUKATUM  and  all  other  JAPAN  HUES,  BERMUDA 
EASTEK  LILIES,  TUHEKOSES,  He. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1894. 


At  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  tests  were 
made  to  compare  Crimson  clover  with  cow  peas  as 
jfreen  manure  for  wheat.  Though  the  Crimson  clover 
was  sown  in  early  spring — not  by  any  means  the  best 
time  for  it — it  gave  a  better  yield  than  the  cow  peas, 
in  every  instance.  All  careful  experiments  with  this 
plant  go  to  prove  that  in  sections  where  it  will  thrive  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  farmer  can  have. 

» 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  has  done 
one  good  thing  in  favoring  the  removal  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  damages  in  case  of  loss  of  life.  At  present,  if 
a  man  is  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  the  jury  cannot 
award  over  $.'5,000.  If  he  is  crippled,  the  jury  may 
award  any  damages  they  see  fit.  The  voters  of  the 
State  are  now  to  decide  whether  the  limit  of  the  value 
of  human  life  is  to  remain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  result.  , 

In  spite  of  the  prevailing  “hard  times”  and  the 
drawbacks  of  low  prices  and  drought,  we  meet  quite 
a  number  of  farmers  who  say  that  this  year  promises  to 
be  the  most  prosperous  they  have  ever  had.  These  men 
are  neither  grain  farmers — nor  are  they  following  the 
methods  of  30  years  ago.  As  a  rule,  they  have  small 
places  well  tilled.  Their  sources  of  income  are  gen¬ 
erally  eggs  and  poultry,  small  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  a  few  first-class  cows.  They  succeed  because 
they  produce  first-class  goods  and  sell  them  on  a 
guarantee — bottom  the  same  as  top. 

ft 

R.  G.  T.,  page  570,  in  discussing  The  Out-of-Work 
Side,  gives  a  true  picture  of  many  an  honest,  willing, 
but  unfortunate,  man  during  recent  months.  Is  there 
anything  which  will  more  surely  destroy  such  an  one’s 
sense  of  manhood  and  independence  than  such  treat¬ 
ment  ?  But  his  scheme  for  their  relief  is  paternalism 
pure  and  simple,  whose  tendency  is  to  quench  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  progressiveness  which  has  largely 
tended  to  make  our  country  the  great  nation  it  is. 
But  this  subject  of  the  unemployed  is  an  ever  present 
and  vital  question.  Who  can  solve  it  ? 

Last  week,  Mr.  Sehoenfeld,  in  telling  us  how  he  had 
improved  his  vineyard  by  green  manuring  alone,  said 
that  the  appearance  of  this  year’s  crop  plainly  showed 
that  the  “  Crimson  clover  furnished  something  more 
than  humus,  and  is  without  doubt  a  great  deal  better 
than  rye.”  The  great  difference  between  Crimson 
clover  and  rye  is  that  the  former  gains  nitrogen  for 
the  farmer — taking  it  from  the  air  without  cost — while 
the  rye  adds  no  nitrogen,  but  simply  consumes  a  part 
of  that  which  is  found  in  the  soil.  Where  the  two 
plants  will  thrive  equally  well,  it  is  folly  to  use  rye  for 
green  manuring.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  S.  did  not  use 
potash  and  bone  on  a  part  of  that  vineyard,  that  we 
might  know  whether  these  chemicals  would  have 
increased  the  yield  at  a  profit. 

Pump  and  reservoir  irrigation  is  proving  a  success  on 
the  dry  plains  of  western  Kansas.  It  is  true  that  the 
underground  water  supply  is  unusually  good  on  those 
plains,  and  farmers  in  other  sections  may  have  to  go 
deeper  for  a  sure  supply.  At  the  sane  time,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  Kansas  farmers  shows  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  system  which  permits  a  regulation  of  the 
moisture  to  be  supplied  to  a  crop.  As  a  correspond¬ 
ent  says,  in  speaking  of  Garden  City:  “  To-day  one 
passes  about  100  miles  of  brown,  bare  plains,  semi- 
desert,  on  which  the  grass  is  as  brown  as  the  soil,  and 
too  short  to  burn,  and  comes  suddenly  upon  beautiful 
groves,  green  fields,  ponds  of  water,  orchards  bending 
with  fruit,  gardens  and  beautiful  homes.”  Water  has 
brought  about  this  transformation.  In  this  season  of 
awful  drought,  many  a  farmer  sees  the  need  of  some 
sort  of  irrigation  as  he  never  did  before.  There  is  a 
useful  place  for  a  water  storage  reservoir  on  every 
farm  in  the  country. 


Congress  adjourned  without  acting  on  that  “  oleo  ” 
bill.  From  now  until  November  will  be  your  chance 
to  make  a  record  in  national  legislation.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  this  bill  will  be  reached  before  the  next 
Congress,  so  that  the  plausible  and  promising  gentle¬ 
men  who  want  your  votes  this  fall  will  decide  the 
matter.  Now,  if  you  are  a  dairyman  making  your 
living  from  the  sale  of  butter,  it  is  a  very  singular 
thing  if  you  vote  for  a  man  because  he  belongs  to  your 
party,  when  you  feel  pretty  sure  that  he  will  not  sup¬ 
port  this  bill.  Don’t  you  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub¬ 
lican  this  fall — be  a  Dairyman.  Vote  as  you  milk  ! 

« 

Referring  to  the  question  that  has  been  somewhat 
discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  late.  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts 
writes : 

The  TBrlons  dlBCQislona  on  the  "  Effect  ol  Shading  the  Soli.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  do  not  reach  the  tap  root  of  the  matter.  Nitriflcation 
goet  on  only  in  the  dark.  Of  course,  other  conditions  most  be  favorable, 
such  as  heat  and  moisture,  but  no  matter  bow  good  the  other  condi¬ 
tions.  no  nltrlflcatton  goes  on  In  the  sunlight.  With  this  fact  promi¬ 
nently  before  us,  I  think  the  reason  will  be  easily  discovered  why, 
under  proper  conditions,  the  ground  produces  Increased  crops  when 
shaded. 

This  is  an  argument  against  letting  the  soil  “  get  out 
of  a  job.”  There  should  be  something  growing  on  it 
all  the  time.  What  have  you  sowed  in  that  corn  field  ? 

« 

It  is  now  three  years  since  the  price  of  wheat  fell 
so  low  that  farmers  began  seriously  to  consider  the 
plan  of  feeding  it  to  stock.  Those  who  investigated 
the  matter  carefully,  and  made  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  actual  cost  of  animal  nutriment  in  wheat  and  in 
other  grains,  found  that  when  wheat  falls  to  a  certain 
price,  there  is  more  profit  in  feeding  than  in  selling 
it,  because  they  cannot  buy,  with  the  money  obtained 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  as  much  stock  food  as  that 
bushel  contains — to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  wheat  away  and  the  other  grain  home.  More 
wheat  will  be  fed  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  a 
good  many  farmers  will  try  substituting  barley  for 
wheat,  believing  that  they  can  obtain  more  stock  food 
per  acre  than  with  the  former  grain. 

* 

Last  winter  an  army  of  the  unemployed  appeared 
in  New  York  City  demanding  food  and  help.  While 
the  greater  part  of  this  army  were  foreigners,  there 
were  many  Americans,  too,  and  of  the  latter  the  great 
majority  seemed  to  come  from  the  country.  They 
were  formerly  hired  men,  or  in  some  other  way  con¬ 
nected  with  farm  work.  Why  do  men  leave  the  fruit¬ 
ful  farm  to  starve  in  the  city  ?  That  is  the  question 
asked  by  some  of  the  rich  men  who  for  several  years 
have  been  asked  to  give  money  to  support  these  men. 
As  a  result,  they  are  conducting  an  investigation  of 
their  own  as  to  the  causes  which  send  these  men  to 
the  city.  Such  an  investigation  ought  to  disclose  some 
curious  facts,  and  we  shall  look  for  the  results  with 
interest.  ^ 

In  some  parts  of  California — outside  of  the  wheat¬ 
growing  districts — it  is  customary  to  grow  a  few  acres 
of  small  grain  for  poultry  food.  This  grain  is  not 
harvested.  It  simply  ripens  in  the  field,  and  then  the 
poultry  run  in  and  harvest  it  to  suit  themselves.  The 
cost  of  harvesting,  thrashing  and  cleaning  wheat  and 
rye  is  considerable.  It  is  not  surprising  that  farmers 
in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  who  have  decided 
to  feed  their  wheat,  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
feeding  it  in  the  field.  Hogs  and  poultry  are  turned 
into  the  field  to  eat  down  the  grain  just  as  they  would 
pasture  a  field  of  clover.  This  method  certainly  saves 
the  cost  of  harvesting  the  grain,  and  it  probably  gives 
the  young  clover  a  better  chance,  but  what  a  waste  it 
must  seem  to  the  Eastern  farmers  who  can  obtain  $20 
per  ton  for  the  straw.  ^ 

If  we  were  to  buy  a  new  knapsack  sprayer,  we 
would  certainly  secure  one  with  the  new  kerosene  at¬ 
tachment.  This  is  a  little  box  or  tank  (filled  with 
kerosene)  with  a  tube  arranged  so  that  the  kerosene 
is  delivered  just  as  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the 
sprayer.  Under  pressure  of  the  sprayer  pump,  the 
kerosene  and  water  form  a  mechanical  mixture  which 
answers  every  purpose  of  the  kerosene  emulsion,  be¬ 
sides  being  cheaper  and  handier.  For  use  in  poultry 
houses,  this  will  work  well,  and  the  kerosene  tank  de¬ 
tracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  sprayer  for  other 
mixtures.  This  ingenious  device  is  not  patented — it  is 
one  of  the  gifts  the  public  have  received  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  ^ 

The  wheat  growers  of  Dakota  have  made  little  profit 
of  late  years.  The  yield  has  decreased  with  the  price, 
so  that  there  has  been  a  double  cut  in  receipts. 
Naturally  those  farmers  must  look  for  a  new  crop  or 
for  a  new  use  for  their  wheat.  Good  dairying  offers  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  will  make  necessary  a 
rotation  of  crops,  and  will  afford  a  valuable  outlet  for 
the  vast  quantities  of  bran  and  other  by-products  of 
the  mills.  And  another  important  point  is  brought 
out  by  Prof.  E,  F.  Ladd  in  a  recent  address  as  follows: 


‘•To  ship  a  dollar’s  worth  of  wheat  to  New  York, 
costs  about  20  cents,  while  to  ship  one  dollar’s  worth 
of  butter  costs  about  five  cents.  In  the  wheat  you  are 
shipping  away  the  fertility  of  your  farm,  while  not  10 
cents’  worth  of  fertility  is  lost  in  a  ton  of  butter.” 
Prof.  Ladd  also  shows  how  former  wheat  growing 
sections  have  been  reduced  in  fertility,  driven  into 
dairying,  and  by  that  industry  so  benefited  that  they 
now  produce  more  wheat  on  fewer  acres  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Let  the  dairy  cow  help  rescue  Dakota. 

» 

It  is  the  general  belief  (among  masculines,  at  least) 
that  woman’s  chief  resource  in  time  of  danger,  is  to 
faint.  That  she  is  the  weaker  vessel,  good  enough  in 
her  place,  but  unsuited  to  grapple  with  the  rougher 
elements  in  life.  There  is  a  man  in  one  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  suburban  towns  who  doesn’t  have  reason  to 
think  so  now.  While  out  walking  one  evening  with  a 
young  lady,  they  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  tramps. 
The  escort  told  the  young  lady  to  run,  and  he  stood 
his  ground  to  give  her  the  chance  to  escape.  The 
young  lady  didn’t  run  far,  but  hearing  the  desperate 
struggle  between  her  companion  and  the  tramps,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack  with  a  supply  of  stones.  In  a 
masculine  voice  she  shouted  as  though  leading  a 
company  of  men,  and  fired  a  volley  of  stones  into  the 
crowd.  Thinking  they  were  in  danger,  the  hoboes 
took  to  their  heels  amid  a  shower  of  stones,  and  the 
two  went  on  their  way.  The  account  doesn’t  even  say 
that  the  young  lady  fainted  when  the  danger  was 
over,  wherein  she  differs  from  the  average  young 
woman  of  the  story.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  one 
young  man  in  New  Jersey  who  believes  in  woman 
having  her  rights.  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

I  ^Ity  little  city  folks  whose  restless,  eager  feet 

Run  all  day  lorg  on  brick  and  stone  within  the  crowded  street. 

No  touch  of  Nature’s  wildness  tlnds  its  way  into  the  town; 

No  breath  of  llowers-no  shadows  In  the  harvest  Held  all  brown; 

No  views  of  wood  and  mountain  with  their  nameless  mystery; 

No  little  brook  fast  running  with  Us  message  to  the  sea; 

No  pine  tree's  solemn  music,  when  the  autumn  wind  Is  high; 

No  frost-work  on  the  pond  hole  when  the  wild  geese  Southward  lly. 
Oh,  weary  little  city  folks,  I  pity  you  to-day. 

Shut  out  from  Nature's  kindly  face,  how  hollow  Is  your  play. 

With  only  that  Berce  longing  for  the  city’s  roar  and  pride 
Within  your  hearts  through  life  you  go  with  hope  unsatisfied. 

With  something  ever  lacking  from  the  memory  of  youth; 

The  sentiment  and  mystery  of  Nature’s  love  and  truth. 

Givk  pea  meal  a  trial. 

Mix  caution  with  dynamite. 

Thv  strychnine  for  dog  daze. 

All  signs  dry  up  in  a  drought. 

What’s  the  size  of  the  I  In  it  ? 

Never  put  a  nail  In  a  hen  roost. 

The  pie  crop  needs  shortening. 

Tkain  the  baby  to  do  Its  crying  by  daylight  1 
Limb  for  egg  shelling  not  time  on  egg  selling. 

Save  the  children’s  teeth,  whatever  else  you  do. 

The  cat  was  built  for  the  barn  rather  than  the  house. 

Clovkh  mites  are  mighty  ford  of  raspberries— page  568. 

Which  is  the  harder  to  cure -corn  fodder  or  clover  hay  ? 

The  Russian  apples  have  a  brave  defender  In  Dr.  Hoskins. 

Over  heat  and  over  eat— biliousness,  "  bad  luck  ”  complete. 

A  VALUABLK  article  on  the  moths  that  feast  on  woolen  cloth  next 
week. 

Mr.  Slingeeland’s  account  of  the  potato  stalk  insects  answers 
many  questions. 

Many  a  man  has  been  called  “cracked”  because  he  lets  a  little  new 
light  in  on  the  world. 

Many  a  hen  limps  and  mopes  around,  credited  with  “leg  weakness,” 
when  her  legs  are  all  right. 

Now  let  somebody  tell  us  how  to  Inoculate  late  corn  fodder  with  the 
germ  that  makes  millet  grow  so  fast— page  670. 

Let  a  man  go  through  life  buying  only  the  things  that  have  an 
apparently  cheap  price,  and  where  will  he  come  out  ? 

Now,  my  boy,  you  want  a  bicycle.  Stick  to  that  club  until  It  Is  large 
enough  to  win.  Here's  a  test  for  you.  Shall  it  be  N  K  G  or  N.  Q.  ? 

If  every  hungry  person  In  the  towns  had  the  money  to  buy  needed 
food,  American  farming  would  be  the  greatest  business  on  earth. 
Spend  the  rum  money  for  food  and  see  what  will  happen. 

You  can’t  get  all  the  good  out  of  stalks,  you  see,  without  cutting 
them.  You  can’t  cut  them  with  your  tongue— yes,  you  can  talk  some 
of  your  neighbors  into  subscribing  and  thus  capture  that  stalk  cutter. 

IT  Is  stated  that  In  upper  Egypt  great  flocks  of  pigeons  are  kept 
chiefly  to  produce  manure  for  the  sugar  cane.  These  pigeons  live 
chiefly  on  wild  food.  It  will  be  hard  to  beat  them  as  cheap  manure 
makers. 

WE  have  Just  been  reading  an  article  by  a  m^n  supposed  to  be  an 
agricultural  teacher,  in  which  the  same  fertilizer  Is  called  both  phos¬ 
phate  and  superphosphate.  Such  blind  leading  of  the  blind  will  fill 
the  ditch. 

Most  of  the  sweet  corn  growers  near  New  York  have  had  a  good 
season.  Prices  have  been  fair,  and  early  planted  varieties  have  stood 
the  drought  fairly  well.  This  Is  a  crop  which,  one  year  with  another, 
is  reasonably  sure  to  pay. 

Fifty  years  ago.  a  doctor  suggested  that  membeis  of  his  “  benevo¬ 
lent  profession”  should  pay  no  toll  on  the  toll  road.  He  was  refused 
because  he  sent  ’’too  many  dead  heads  through.”  That  was  the  origin 
of  our  present  name  for  one  who  never  pays. 

Suppose  a  man  were  to  send  yon  live  stock  of  any  so’t  with  more 
or  less  vermin  on  It  1  You  would  be  crazy  to  order  more  from  the 
same  place  or  to  advise  others  to  do  so.  Any  quantity  of  so-called 
high-class  poultry  Is  loaded  with  low  class  vermin. 

Hebe  we  have  a  young  man  who  nearly  fainted  away  at  the 
idea  of  driving  his  father’s  wagon  around  from  house  to  house  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
“accept  a  position”  in  the  village  store  taking  orders  and  delivering 
groceries.  What's  the  matter  with  that  young  man  ? 
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$io  in  Prizes 

Will  be  given  by  The  R.  N  Y.  for  the  best  three  sub¬ 
jects  for  sync  posiums.  By  a  “  symposium  ”  we  mean 
a  collection  of  the  views  of  well-informed  men  on 
some  subject  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to 
American  farming.  You  send  the  subject  with  a  set 
of  questions  that  will  serve  to  draw  out  opinions  on 
it.  You  may,  if  you  like,  also  send  a  list  of  parties 
to  whom  you  would  like  the  questions  sent.  This  is 
not  needed,  however.  We  want  ideas — topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  that  will  instruct  farmers  or  force  them  to 
think.  There  will  be  three  prizes : 

First,  $5  ;  Second,  $3 ;  Third,  $2. 

The  contest  will  close  October  15.  Now  let  our 
readers  put  on  their  thinking  caps  and  develop  some 
new  ideas.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  character 
and  scope  of  these  topics. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Rack  prejudice  seems  to  have  assumed  a  curious 
phase  in  one  of  the  counties  of  South  Carolina.  The 
negroes  are  said  to  have  formed  a  combination  and 
agreed  not  to  pick  cotton  for  less  than  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  the  white  farmers,  and  40  cents  for  colored. 
An  old  negro  who,  perhaps,  was  color  blind,  got  his 
figures  mixed,  and  picked  the  white  man’s  cotton  for 
the  colored  man’s  price.  As  a  result,  he  was  severely 
beaten  by  a  colored  mob.  Several  arrests  followed, 
a  race  war  seemed  imminent,  and  troops  were  ordered 
out.  Generally,  in  the  South  where  discrimination 
occurs,  the  negroes  are  the  subjects.  The  matter 
seems  to  have  been  reversed. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  farmer  in  Michigan. 
He  lives  in  a  regular  farm  neighborhood  where  the 
ordinary  farm  crops  are  mostly  grown.  Wanting 
some  more  profitable  crops  than  hay,  grain,  or  pota¬ 
toes  this  man  set  out  strawberries  and  small  fruits. 
Here  is  what  he  says  : 

I  find  this  business  the  most  profitable  of  anything  I  ever  tried.  1 
was  afraid  I  could  not  sell  half  my  crop  this  year  on  account  of  the 
hard  times;  but  my  neighbors  flock  around  and  take  most  Of  them 
right  here,  and  pay  the  spot  cash  and  no  growling— which  they  would 
not  do  for  grain,  hay,  stock,  dairy  products,  or  any  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  except  Hue  fruits. 

There  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  as  you  would  find 
it  in  many  a  farm  neighborhood.  It  is  certainly  an 
advantage  to  raise  cash  crops,  and  it  will  be  difiicult  to 
find  one  that  will  “  take”  better  than  fine  fruit — even 
in  a  farming  district.  ^ 

The  South  is  essentially  an  agricultural  section  and, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  must  ever  remain  so — at  least 
over  large  portions  of  it.  The  poverty  and  distress 
that  have  prevailed  among  many  Southern  farmers, 
have  been  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  a 
doomed  industry,  but  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
Southern  farmei*s  have  neglected  one  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  profession.  Instead  of  raising  their  own 
food  and  fodder,  they  have  been  buying  meat,  flour, 
grain  and  hay  of  Northern  and  Western  farmers.  Vast 
sums  of  cash  have  been  sent  out  of  the  South  to  buy 
these  articles,  which  might  all  have  been  produced  on 
their  own  farms.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  much 
of  this  drain  has  been  stopped  because  Southern  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  forced  to  economize  and  cut  down  the 
cash  outgo.  The  low  price  of  cotton  has  destroyed  the 
easy  credit  which  the  Southern  planter  once  enjoyed. 
All  this  has  resulted  in  good,  and  the  average  Southern 
farm  has  become  more  nearly  self-supporting  as  it 
should  be.  .  ^ 

Six  years  ago  a  company  of  English  capitalists 
thought  they  saw  a  chance  to  make  15  per  cent  profit 
by  investing  in  American  breweries.  They  spent 
34,800,000,  and  began  making  and  selling  beer.  Now 
they  are  growling  and  calling  America  all  sorts  of 
names  because  the  business  has  proved  a  loss  rather 
than  a  profit.  The  chief  reasons  given  for  the  failure 
are  hard  times  and  the  peculiar  system  of  conducting 
saloons  in  the  large  cities.  Beer  drinkers  do  not 
drink  less  beer  in  these  times,  but  they  get  their  usual 
quantity  for  less  money,  since  competition  among 
brewers  has  increased  the  size  of  the  glass.  Most  of 
the  saloons  nowadays  are  owned  by  the  brewers,  who 
simply  hire  the  bartenders.  There  is  no  way  of  di¬ 
viding  any  loss  therefore— ihe  brewers  must  stand  it 
all.  Many  of  us  will  be  able  to  endure  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  thought  that  the  beer  business  is  a  losing  in¬ 
vestment.  ^ 

The  receipts  during  the  past  two  weeks  were  the 
heaviest  ever  known  in  the  California  fruit  trade  in 
this  city.  The  first  week,  127  cars  were  sold  here,  and 
the  second,  135 — a  total  of  262  for  the  two  weeks.  The 
two  weeks  corresponding  last  year — also  the  two 
heaviest  —the  receipts  were  149  cars,  but  little  more 
than  for  the  heaviest  week  this  year.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  large  quantity,  prices  have  been  higher  than 


in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  There  is  an  immense 
demand  here,  partly  owing,  of  course,  to  the  shortage 
in  Eastern  fruit  crops.  Dealers  say  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  California  fruit  is  increasing  each  year,  and 
that  one  reason  for  this  is  the  attractive  manner  in 
which  it  is  packed.  The  kinds  of  fruit  received  during 
the  past  week  are  Bartlett  pears,  selling  for  from  31.20 
to  32.25  per  40-pound  box.  Early  Crawford  peaches, 
selling  for  31  to  31.40  per  20-pound  box,  plums  and  a 
few  Tokay  grapes.  There  has  been  the  greatest  de¬ 
mand  for  pears.  The  grape  season  is  hardly  open. 
The  principal  varieties  of  grapes  sold  here  are  Tokay, 
Cornichon  and  Morocco.  As  usual,  all  sales  are  made 
at  auction,  two  firms  doing  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
business.  ^ 

The  International  Grain  Fair  opened  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  last  week.  The  official  crop  estimates  as 
given  include  nearly  all  of  the  European  countries  ex¬ 
cept  Bulgaria,  and  some  districts  in  Russia,  India,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  For  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  percentages  as  compared  with  last  year’s 
crop,  estimating  the  latter  at  100,  are  as  follows  : 


Wheat. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Austria . 

. 100 

U5 

98 

90 

Hungary . 

90 

94 

88 

Germany . 

. 107 

95 

107 

105 

I  ranee . 

. 120 

125 

100 

116 

Uussla . 

. 82 

97 

97 

80 

Great  Britain . 

. 117 

110 

105 

Moidayla . 

.  87 

90 

90 

Wallachla . 

.  6? 

40 

40 

40 

Netherlands . 

. 87 

97 

92 

112 

Belgium . 

. 102 

107 

100 

102 

S  wlizeriand . 

. 100 

110 

100 

Denmark . 

. 105 

95 

100 

100 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

92 

102 

102 

The  figures  given  for  other  leading  countries  give  to 
India,  6,923,000  tons  of  wheat,  against  7,749,000  last 
year ;  United  States,  390,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
against  382,000,000  last  year  ;  23,000,000  of  rye,  against 
24,000,000  last  year;  1,500,000,000  of  corn,  against 
1,809,000,000  last  year  ;  Canada,  53,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  against  50,000,000  last  year. 

* 

Russian  Appi.es. — There  is  one  point,  and  a  very 
simple  one,  it  would  appear,  which  yet  is  too  hard  for 
a  great  many  heads,  in  regard  to  the  season  of  apples, 
and  their  keeping  qualities.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
astonishing  to  many  people  to  be  told  that  the  Bald¬ 
win  is  a  fall  apple,  quite  unreliable  as  a  keeper,  when 
grown  in  southern  New  Jersey.  But  the  man  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  or  northern  New  York  who  was  told  that, 
therefore,  the  Baldwin  was  no  apple  for  him  to  plant 
for  winter  sale,  would  hardly  think  that  remark  worth 
noticing.  He  knows  that  the  Baldwin  is  a  good  all¬ 
winter  apple  where  he  grows  it.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  very  same  Baldwin  grower,  when  he  him¬ 
self  uses  the  very  same  reasoning  and  perpetrates  the 
same  error  against  a  Russian  apple  ?  There  are  hun^ 
dreds  of  them  who  are  doing  it — not  in  private  alone, 
but  in  the  meetings  of  horticultural  societies,  year 
after  year.  Two  years  ago,  in  April,  I  sent  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  specimens  of  a  Russian  apple  grown  by  me 
in  the  highlands  of  northeastern  Vermont,  which 
The  Rubal  pronounced  “  equal  to  the  Baldwin  at  its 
best.”  That  apple,  grown  in  western  New  York, 
might  and  very  probably  would,  prove  just  what  the 
Baldwin  has  proved  south  of  New  York  City. 

,  Now  it  is  really  painful  to  see  otherwise  intelligent, 
practical  men,  in  meetings  of  practical  fruit  growers, 
using  an  argument  against  these  winter  Russians, 
which  they  would  hardly  stoop  to  notice  when  used 
against  apples  in  western  New  York,  by  growers  in 
New  Jersey  or  Virginia. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  shooting  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  I  ask  The  Rubal  to  reprint  the  following  from  a 
report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society : 

The  Bolken  apple,  one  of  the  few  Busslan  apples  proving  to  bo  good 
for  anything,  was  exhibited  by  H  .mmond  &  Willard,  of  Geneva,  it 
Is  a  yellow,  tapering  apple,  about  the  size  and  quality  of  a  well- 
developed  Newtown  pippin,  and  is  claimed  to  be  a  long  keeper  and 
very  hardy.  The  specimens  on  exhibition  were  fully  ripe,  and  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  they  could  be  kept  until  April  without  cold  storage. 

The  name  of  L.  B.  Pierce  was  signed  to  this  article. 
He  shows  his  animus  against  Russian  apples  in  the 
slur  he  cast  in  speaking  of  the  Boiken  as  “  one  of  the 
few  Russians  proving  to  be  good  for  anything  ”  ;  while 
the  truth  is  that  no  apples  stand  higher  in  the  star¬ 
ring  of  the  reports  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  or  for  a  larger  number  of  States,  than  the 
Russians;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
best  Russian  apples,  and  the  long  keepers  among 
them,  have  been  brought  to  America  within  the  past 
10  years.  If  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a  snap 
judgment,  Mr.  Pierce  made  one  in  that  remark.  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  these  slurring  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  Russian  apples  seem  to  show  a  latent 
fear  of  them  as  dangerous  rivals  of  the  old  standard 
kinds  ;  rivals  which,  while  quite  equal  to  those  kinds 
in  marketable  eharacteristics,  can  be,  and  in  fact  must 
be  grown  much  farther  north  than  any  of  the  old 
standards.  Slurs  count  for  nothing  against  facts  ;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  facts  already  known,  and  others 
which  wiU  soon  appear,  to  prove  that  the  Russian 


apples  have  a  grand  future  in  reserve  for  them  in 
America  ;  not  alone,  like  the  Yellow  Transparent,  Red 
Astrachan,  Oldenburgh,  etc.,  as  fall  fruit,  but  as  all 
winter  keepers  and  first-class  shipping  apples. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  Iowa  Dbought. — Many  conflicting  reports  are 
published  regarding  the  crop  condition  in  the  West. 
The  corn  crop  in  Iowa  will  not  be  more  than  one-third 
of  a  crop,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  I 
have  100  acres  of  corn  on  as  good  land  as  there  is  in 
Iowa — planted  for  seed  purposes — which  will  not  make 
over  20  bushels  per  acre,  while  there  are  hundreds 
of  acres  that  will  not  make  10  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  been  corresponding  with  members  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  best  farmers  in  the  State,  in  different 
counties  of  the  State,  and  find  the  conditions  about 
the  same  everywhere.  Iowa  will  have  no  corn  to  ship 
this  season  ;  it  will  all  be  fed  at  home. 

Our  drought  was  broken  August  10,  but  the  dry,  hot 
winds  had  about  finished  the  corn  before  the  showers 
came ;  even  then,  there  are  many  sections  where  the 
rain  has  been  too  light  materially  to  benefit  any  crops. 
Where  there  were  good  showers,  corn  has  been  helped 
some  for  fodder  purposes.  Small  grain  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  good  in  quality,  though  the  yield  of  oats  is  be¬ 
low  the  average.  Owing  to  the  severe  dry  weather 
last  fall,  there  was  a  small  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
and  rye  sown.  The  yield  of  both  these  crops  was  above 
an  average,  and  the  grain  unusually  plump  and  of 
extra  quality.  The  potato  crop  is  nearly  a  failure.  I 
have  about  25  varieties  on  my  trial  grounds,  and  the 
Rural  No.  2  has  withstood  the  drought  the  best  of 
any,  and  is  the  most  promising  now  for  a  late  crop. 
Vegetable  crops  have  been  benefited,  and  grass  is 
starting  nicely.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by'  the  story 
that  Iowa  farmers  are  killing  and  giving  away  stock 
to  get  clear  of  them.  All  stock  except  a  few  old,  run¬ 
down  horses,  will  be  cared  for.  f  s.  hitk. 


A  REMARKABLE  PEAR. 

Editors  of  Ths  bubal  nkw-Vohkeb: 

I  send  to-day  (August  7)  by  express,  a  few  samples 
of  a  pear  I  am  interested  in.  These  were  shipped  to 
me  six  days  ago  from  up  in  New  York,  in  bulk  in  a 
box,  and  you  can  judge  how  they  keep  and  carry. 
The  tree  stands  in  a  meadow,  a  not  very  congenial 
place  for  the  finest  fruit,  and  the  specimens  are  not 
nearly  as  large  as  those  on  trees  here,  propagated 
from  that  tree  six  years  ago,  and  have  been  bearing 
three  years  ;  in  fact,  they  produced  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  four  years  ago,  and  this  year  produced  a  good 
crop,  which  sold  at  31  and  31.25  per  half-bushel  bas¬ 
ket  very  readily.  The  season  is  just  two  weeks  ahead 
of  Clapp’s  Favorite,  ripening  here  about  July  10, 
about  with  Wilder’s  Early  and  Lawson,  but  double 
the  size  of  either,  as  well  as  a  much  better  grower. 
The  trees  look  very  strong  and  thrifty,  and  have 
shown  no  signs  of  blight.  You  will  find  the  quality 
not  the  best,  but  they  look  nice  and  sell  well,  which 
is  the  point  we  are  after  in  growing  fruit  for  profit. 
As  a  table  pear  it  is  not  especially  recommended,  al¬ 
though  of  better  quality  than  California  fruit ;  but  as 
a  cooking  pear  it  is  really  fine.  Isaac  c.  bogebb. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pears  were  received  August  11  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Stems  long  (1>^  inch)  and  set  ob¬ 
liquely.  The  color  is  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  showy 
crimson  spreading  over  about  one-third.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  Clapp’s  Favorite,  but  a  far  more  showy 
pear.  The  flesh  is  a  little  coarse,  moderately  juicy, 
sub-acid,  a  trifle  “gritty.”  Its  earliness,  size  and 
exceeding  beauty  will  no  doubt  insure  it  a  ready  sale. 
(See  Fig.  145,  first  page.)  The  same  date  we  received 
a  box  of  Wilder’s  Early  from  Rochester. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Not  only  do  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  CblttenanKO,  N.  Y.,  breed  and  sell 
choice  Poland-Chlna  hoars,  but  F.  II.  Gates  has  been  appointed  yloe 
president  of  O.  Poland-Chlna  Becord  Co.  for  New  York  State. 

For  best  results  from  feedina;  cattle,  balanced  rations  are  necessary. 
A  feed  called  the  “Dairy  Batlon,"  for  milch  cows,  Is  offered  by 
Nathaniel  C.  Hall,  No.  15  Whitehall  8t.,  New  York  City.  Spnd  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Wb  have  just  received  a  neat  and  attractive  little  pamphlet  from 
Mr.  D.  F.  Wlloer.  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  It  contains  some  Information  about 
Cheviot  sheep  that  every  one  interested  in  sheep  will  be  glad  to  know 
Send  a  postal  card  for  It. 

Thb  value  of  the  fences  of  the  United  States  Is  said  to  be  $1,500,000,- 
000.  Many  of  these  are  useless,  yet  a  fence  Is  a  necessity  in  many 
places.  Where  It  Is.  a  g  jod  one  is  needed.  Uowden's  Perfection  fence 
machine  enables  the  farmer  to  build  his  own  fences,  of  a  variety  of 
materials,  at  a  cost  of  20  to  30  cents  per  rod.  Send  for  circulars  to  D. 
C.  Lowden,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Farmers  who  have  attended  the  farmers’  Institutes  in  New  York 
State  previous  to  last  year,  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  anything 
about  Kiroy  Homestead  Duroc-Jersey  pigs.  Col.  Curtis  was  called 
upon  many  times  to  answer  questions  about  them  from  the  platform. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  some  of  these  pigs  are  now  for  sale.  Ad¬ 
dress  S  C.  Curtis,  Charlton,  N.  Y. 

A  PROFITABLE  vocation  Is  that  of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 
The  old  quacKS  who  formerly  dosed  and  tortured  helpless  brutes,  are 
more  and  more  In  disrepute.  Thorongn  preparation  for  this  work  is 
essential  to  success.  The  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  Is 
giving  just  this  preparation.  The  next  term  begins  October  1.  B'or 
particulars,  write  to  the  secretary,  Wm.  Swan,  V.  S..  233  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Wb  are  glad  to  say  that  our  readers  are  responding 
to  our  questions.  And  what  do  you  suppose  was  the 
reason  offered  by  one  for  her  silence  heretofore  ?  She 
thought  some  one  else  could  do  better  than  she  could  I 
It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  indebted  to  the 
person  who  can  do  the  best  for  us.  It  is  usually  the 
person  who  does  the  best  he  can  who  gives  us  cause 
for  gratitude.  The  Chief  Cook  isn’t  willing  to  take  the 
will  for  the  deed  ;  but  she  will  make  generous  allow¬ 
ances  when  one  does  the  best  he  can,  no  matter  how 
far  from  perfection  the  effort  may  be.  Tho§e  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  helpful  and  make  an  effort  to  be  so,  are 
helpful.  So  here’s  a  question  for  you  :  Has  any  one 
used  the  Aladdin  oven  or  cooker  ?  With  what  re- 


OxB  of  the  duties  of  the  policemen  stationed  at  the 
entrance  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  any  vehicle  or  load  beyond  a  certain  size. 
The  other  day  a  wagon  loaded  with  empty  barrels  was 
stopped,  the  long  stick  was  brought,  and  the  bulky 
load  measured.  Fortunately  for  the  driver,  his  load 
was  just  within  bounds.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  want  to  take  up  the  whole  road,  and  they  will  go 
to  the  last  limits  of  their  neighbors’  forbearance.  If 
we  are  fellow  travelers  with  such,  we  must,  like  the 
policeman,  have  a  measure,  a  plain  “thus  far  and  no 
farther,”  to  define  the  limit  where  patience  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue. 

We  read  a  sign,  not  long  ago,  “Mrs.  So-and-So, 
cateress.”  Caterer  is  not  unusual,  since  catering  is 
largely  a  masculine  profession.  If  women  do  the 
work  that  men  have  originated  and  named,  why  will 
they  not  be  content  to  adopt  the  name  as  it  is,  and 
not  continue  the  mutilation  of  the  Qaeen’s  English  ? 
The  dictionary  is  too  bulky  now,  and  the  sooner  words 
ending  in  “ess”  become  obsolete,  the  better.  That 
men  and  women  must  have  different  names  for  doing 
the  same  work,  is  just  as  mistaken  an  idea,  as  that 
they  should  have  different  pay.  True  womanliness  is 
not  so  easily  obliterated  by  surroundings,  that  one 
when  outside  her  home,  needs  to  wear  a  placard  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  am  a  woman.” 


HOUSEWORK  AND  WAGES. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  AHE  WOBTH  MONEY. 


WHILE  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Fred  Grundy  says, 
that  some  people  pay  less  for  the  services  of 
girls  in  the  kitchen  than  could  be  secured  in  some 
other  kinds  of  work,  I  think  that  when  he  considers 
the  matter  of  board  and  lodging,  care  when  ill,  and 
many  other  points  on  the  other  side,  he  will  see  that 
the  country  school  teacher,  the  clerk  in  village  stores, 
even  many  stenographers,  typewriters  and  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  have  less  money  at  the  end  of  each  week  than  the 
“hired  girl”  whose  cause  he  espouses.  There  is  the 
matter  of  dress  alone.  The  woman  who  works  in  our 
kitchens,  does  not  need  half  the  outlay  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  that  the  other  occupations  make  necessary.  Hats, 
gloves,  boots  and  dresses  will  wear  twice  as  long,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  the  kitchen  girl  can  wear  her 
clothing  out,  instead  of  thrusting  it  aside  when  it  be¬ 
comes  the  least  bit  shabby,  is  an  item  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  The  kitchen  girl  gets  her  training,  for  the 
greater  part,  from  her  employer  free  of  charge  ;  while 
the  other  workers  must  pay  for  their  education  as 
well  as  for  their  subsistence  while  obtaining  it.  Is 
this  so  small  a  matter  as  to  demand  no  thought  ? 

Then  the  question  of  board  must  be  considered. 
Three  dollars  per  week  is  not  regarded  as  an  extrava¬ 
gant  rate  for  board  in  our  country  villages.  Add  this 
to  the  two  and  one-half  dollars  which  Mr.  Grundy 
allows  as  an  average  wage,  and  then  find  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  women  in  other  occupations  who  receive 
more  than  $6  per  week,  only  50  cents  more  than  your 
kitchen  girl  commands.  Even  that  50  cents  is  easily 
saved  in  clothing  which  her  daily  tasks  render  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  which  other  occupations  require. 

The  hired  girl  may  work  more  hours  than  those  in 
some  other  vocation,  but  her  work  has  more  variety, 
and  is  rarely  so  confining  that  she  does  not  have  an 
hour  or  two  each  day  for  rest  or  recreation  before 
supper  time.  Few  kitchen  girls  are  at  extra  expense 
during  illness,  except  for  the  services  of  a  physician  ; 
while  shop  girls  lose  their  time,  pay  board  and  usually 
the  fees  of  a  nurse,  when  too  ill  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves. 

I  fail  to  see  the  logic  which  goes  to  prove  that  the 
girl  who  measures  off  one’s  new  gown,  the  girl  who 
records  the  purchase  in  the  firm’s  big  ledger,  the  girl 
who  spun  and  wove  the  goods,  the  girl  who  cut  and 
made  it,  and  the  girl  who  cooked  the  dinner  and 
washed  the  dishes  for  these  other  girls,  belong  to 


different  social  levels,  except  the  difference  which 
their  own  inherent  refinement  creates.  Each  of  these 
may  be  the  superior  of  her  employer,  if  heart  and 
mind  are  attuned  to  a  better  key  ;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  a  girl  spins  or  sews  or  washes  the  dishes  for 
money  rather  than  in  her  own  home,  does  not  lower 
her  in  the  least  to  those  whose  outlook  is  broad  enough 
and  acute  enough  to  discern  the  soul  through  its  outer 
coverings.  It  is  the  girl,  not  the  occupation,  which 
makes  the  difference.  Are  the  college  girls  degraded 
because  they  wait  on  table  or  do  other  housework  at 
summer  resorts,  to  pay  for  another  year’s  expenses  ? 

Teach  the  girls  genuine  self-respect,  not  the  rank 
egotism  which  cries,  “  I  am  as  good  as  any  one,”  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  undertake  the  work  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted,  even  though  it  be  the  much 
despised  tasks  required  in  some  woman’s  kitchen. 

8.  A.  LITTLE. 


care  what  my  friends  prepare  for  me  to  eat,  if  they 
only  give  me  a  welcome.”  I  kept  the  remark  in 
memory  and  pondered  it,  and  in  my  observations, 
found  her  words  true. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  went  with  my  parents  to 
visit  a  relative  of  my  mother.  She  had  not  been  mar¬ 
ried  very  long,  and  I  had  visited  her  with  my  mother 
not  very  long  before.  She  welcomed  my  mother  very 
cordially,  and  inquired  why  my  elder  sister  (of  whom 
she  was  very  fond),  had  not  come  also.  Then  turning 
to  me  with  an  impatient  air,  she  said,  “  How  do  you 
do  ?  Why,  you  always  come,”  pointedly  by  word  and 
manner  giving  me  to  understand  that  I  had  taken  the 
place  in  the  carriage  of  a  more  welcome  one.  It  was 
an  unkindly  welcome,  and,  sensitive  cuild  that  I  was, 
I  felt  it  to  be  so.  With  my  heart  burning  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  her  ungracious  welcome,  I  ran  out  into 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  yard,  and  spent  a  most  un¬ 
comfortable  afternoon  there  alone  till  Lea  time. 


INTERESTING  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FARM.  The  house  was  not  roomy,  and  the  table  was  set  in 

Teach  the  children,  when  young,  to  be  careful  of  kitchen.  My  ungracious  hostess  had  baked  some- 

their  own,  and  of  the  rights  and  property  of  ^^^re  was  a  warm  fire  in  the 

others,  by  giving  each  one  a  place  to  keep  his  own  directly  in  front  of  which  I,  being  of  the 

small  belongings  and  keepsakes,  which,  though  they  least  consequence  and  unwelcome,  was  seated.  The 
may  seem  small  to  the  older  ones,  are  dear  to  the  intensely  warm  that,  instinctively,  I  put 

hearts  of  the  little  possessors.  I  have  in  mind  a  behind  me  to  ward  off  the  burning  heat.  A 

mother  who,  when  her  children  were  quite  young,  “y  clothing  unluckily  caught  in  the  fiesh  at  the 

gave  each  one  a  drawer  in  the  large  bureau  in  which  as  I  drew  my  hand  back,  and  laid  my  hand  open 

to  keep  his  things.  They  were  shown  how  to  keep  a  deep,  jagged  wound, 

them  in  order,  and  were  expected  to  keep  them  so.  ^as  my  left  hand,  and  I  wrapped  it  silently  in  my 
They  were  also  taught  to  respect  each  other’s  rights,  liand kerchief,  keeping  it  out  of  sight  under  the  table, 

and  not  to  help  themselves  to  anything,  no  matter  how  ^^at  I  can  feel  the  pain  yet,  as  I  look 

small,  belonging  to  another  without  first  asking  per-  at  the  scar ;  but  the  pain  of  the  wound  was  nothing  to 
mission  of  the  owner.  If  all  children  were  taught  at  ^^®  heart. 

an  early  age,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  in  every  0“''  ^  ’^as  glad  to  escape  from  a  place  now 

way,  the  habit  of  carefulness  and  thoughtfulness  for  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  went  home  resolving  that 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  others,  would  become  a  fixed  would  be  so  long  before  I  visited  there  again 

that  the  hostess  would  be  glad  to  give  me  a  different 

Let  the  children  have  something  of  their  own  worthy  welcome.  The  resolve  was  well  kept,  and  in  spite  of 
of  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  Almost  all  her  many  and  urgent  invitations,  I  was  a  young 
all  children  like  to  plant  and  care  for  fiowers.  Stake  lady  grown  before  I  repeated  the  visit.  I  was  not  by 
off  a  little  spot  of  ground  for  each  one  to  work  and  any  means  an  unwelcome  visitor  then,  but  I  well  re¬ 
plant  for  his  own.  Do  not  use  some  spot  of  ground  'member  the  proud,  cool  manner  in  which  I  indiffer- 
that  no  one  else  cares  for,  or  some  shaded  spot  where  accepted  all  her  attentions.  My  former  experi- 

nothing  will  grow.  Be  sure  that  the  soil  is  good,  so  ®°®®  I'ad  left  alasting  impression,  and,  young  as  I  was, 
that  in  due  time  their  labors  will  be  rewarded  and  ^  have  carried  the  effects  of  that  cruel  reception 
they  will  not  be  discouraged  from  trying  again.  All  through  life.  Perhaps  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
healthy  children  are  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  are  “^y  be  the  reason  for  my  being  so  often  chidden  by 
always  busy,  either  at  work  or  at  play.  If  this  energy  “y  friends  for  my  unsociability  in  the  matter  of  vis- 
only  be  turned  in  the  right  direction,  there  may  be  iting.  belle  h.  Gardner. 

much  accomplished,  even  by  children.  Give  them  a 

few  small  fruit  trees  or  ornamental  shrubs,  and  show  THE  PERILS  OF  ANTICIPATION, 

them  how  to  plant  them,  and  see  how  carefully  they  j  ^gfgj.g  p^^ty  went  to  the  World’s  Fair,  she 

will  be  watched  and  cared  for.  When  the  children  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the  rose  garden, 

have  grown  older,  and  their  trees  become  fruitful,  let 

them  gather  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and  have  the  appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines,  and  she  was  cap- 

proceeds  of  the  sales.  Some  nut  trees  or  choice  grape  pl^„  VVhat  a  paradise  it  would  be  ! 

vines  may  be  given  them,  or  some  rose  bushes  or  ^  ^  ^^se  the  world  over,  and  if  Patty 

shrubs  ;  whatever  it  is,  let  it  be  of  the  best.  Let  them  ^j^n’t  see  any  on  the  “  wooded  isle,”  her  aisappoint- 
work  at  their  own  sweet  will,  knowing  that  only  by  v^s-the  fall  of  a  rose  leaf  on  a  frill  of 

their  own  work  and  care  is  the  prize  in  view  gained.  lace.  For  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  pan- 

In  this  way  they  are  given  more  interest  in  the  sies  lifting  their  sweet  faces  to  smile  at  the  world  pass- 

farm,  feeling  that  they  are  laborers  together  with 

their  parents  and  not  merely  helpers.  In  after  years,  belonged  to  the  pansy-loving  half.  She  had  a 

when  the  little  hands  that  have  planted  and  tended  resolved  to  have  pansies, 

with  so  much  care,  are,  perhaps,  gathering  fairer  ^  ^  ^^^g^ 

fiowers  and  richer  fruits  in  a  fairer  land,  or  it  may  be,  gj^g  g^^g^ly  where  she  would  have  them.  A  cer- 

have  left  the  old  home  nest  for  homes  of  their  own,  tain  bed  that  was  usually  filled  with  scarlet  geraniums, 
we  shall  realize  that  he  who  plants  a  tree  not  only  .^^t  about  right  for  pansies,  and  the  gera- 

benefits  mankind,  but.  in  so  doing,  erects  a  monument  t)etter  in  some  sunnier  spot. 

to  imse  .  _  F.  A.  H.  fancied  her  relatives  and  friends  standing  by, 

with  words  of  admiration,  while  she  plucked  pansies 
A  WELCOME  TO  VISITORS.  for  them  with  a  liberal  hand.  Of  course,  Patty  told 

Did  you  ever  realize  how  much  a  cordial,  cheery  all  her  flower-loving  friends  about  the  pansies  at  the 
welcome  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  a  call  or  visit  ?  fair  and  of  her  own  ambition,  as  she  was  quite  a  hand 

The  welcome  is  the  beginning  of  the  visit,  and  we  all  to  talk.  She  planted  the  seed  in  February  (the  very 

know  how  much  depends  upon  a  good  beginning  for  last  day),  in  a  box  of  “  lovely  ground.”  The  box  was 

the  success  of  anything  we  undertake.  A  cold,  for-  shown  to  every  one  who  called,  while  Patty  explained 

mal  reception  casts  a  chill  over  the  spirits  of  the  vis-  that  it  was  her  pansy  bed  in  embryo,  and  asked  their 

itor,  which  any  amount  of  “  good  cheer  ”  afterwards  opinion  about  how  soon  she  ought  to  expect  the  plants 

cannot  dispel ;  for  the 

lack  of  a  welcome  has  I 


given  your  visitors  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  have  come  at 
an  unfortunate  time. 
Though  every  effort  may 
be  put  forward  to  make 
their  visit  pleasant,  they 
will  carry  away  a  feeling 
that  they  have  not  been 
welcome. 

A  wise  and  valued  friend 
said  to  me  years  ago, 
“When  I  visit,  I  do  not 
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to  appear.  She  waited  almost  two  weeks 
before  they  began  to  come  up.  They 
came  slowly — but  surely,  she  found  to 
her  joy,  for  the  box  was  finally  filled 
with  about  a  hundred  tiny  plants. 
As  soon  as  she  could  handle  them, 
they  were  transplanted  into  a  larger 
box,  placed  in  a  sunny  window,  and 
they  did  look  so  promising.  But  the 
little  green  fiy  came — came  to  stay. 

Patty  thought  she  would  separate  the 
plants,  put  them  in  thumb  pots  and  then 
she  would  have  lovely,  strong  plants,  of 
course.  So  she  had  80  little  pansies  in 
80  little  pots.  The  story  of  how  one 
dropped  off  and  then  there  were  79  and 
another  dropped  off,  etc.,  need  not  be 
told  in  detail.  The  plants  were  treated 
to  tobacco  smoke  and  to  a  good  dose  of 
Persian  insect  powder,  and  the  green  fiy 
lived  and  waxed  strong  in  numbers. 
Then  Patty  set  pots  and  pansies  and 
green  fiies  outdoors  and  it  rained.  Not 
one  gcod  thrwer,  but  a  pretty  steady 
downpour  for  several  days.  After  it 
was  over  she  found  her  pets  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked,  and  the  green  fiy  gone, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  hiding 
down  in  the  very  heart  of  an  opening 
leaf.  She  determined  to  get  the  plants 
in  a  bed  immediately.  Under  a  north 
window,  she  cut  out  a  small  crescent  (in 
imitation  of  Chicago  crescents)  dug  it 
out  and  went  off  to  the  pasture  lot  for  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  rich  earth.  It  was 
pretty  heavy  to  wheel,  but  she  got  it 
there,  filled  her  crescent,  set  out  her 
pansies,  and,  to  prevent  old  hens  from 
scratching  them  out,  she  put  a  low  wire 
netting  fence  around  them. 

She  gloried  in  doing  it  all  herself  and 
then — she  went  to  bed  with  a  sick  head¬ 
ache.  Poor  Patty  !  she  still  had  weeks  of 
watching  and  waiting  before  her  treas¬ 
ures  would  blossom  and  she  no  longer 
thought  of  giving  them  away — not  more 
than  one  or  two  anyway.  It’s  all  very 
fine  to  say,  “  Love  conquers  all  things,” 
and  “Labor  conquers  all  things.”  If 
not  wisely  directed  even  the  two  com¬ 
bined  can  accomplish  very  little. 

DOCIA.  DYKENS. 


HOME  CANNING  AND  PRESERVING. 

AS  so  much  time  and  work  are  re¬ 
quired  in  the  preparation  of  our 
winter’s  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
I  often  think,  when  weary  at  the  task, 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  them 
already  put  up,  were  our  dollars  and 
dimes  but  plentiful  enough.  Yet  I  am 
not  sure,  because  I  have  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  I  put  up  myself,  and  we 
have  our  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  for 
summer  use,  and  can  make  it  enough 
larger  to  allow  for  the  winter  supply,  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  we  could  buy 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  market. 
Then,  those  dollars  and  dimes  might  fur¬ 
nish  extra  help  during  the  busy  season 
when,  with  my  personal  supervision,  I 
think  the  work  might  be  as  satisfactory 
to  me  as  though  I  did  it  all  myself. 

I  have  found  that  the  most  important 
things  about  canning  and  preserving  are 
that  the  fruits  or  vegetables  should  be 
handled  when  in  a  sound,  fresh  condi¬ 
tion  ;  not  allowing  ripe  strawberries  or 
currants  to  stand,  even  overnight,  after 
stemming  before  cooking.  Then  the 
vessels  used  must  be  all  right — use  glass, 
earthen,  stone,  granite,  or  porcelain- 
lined  ones  to  cook  in.  Use  silver  or 
wooden  spoons,  and  use  only  good  rub¬ 
bers  on  the  cans.  Cooking  the  fruits  and 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Every  reader  should  tell  one  friend, 
at  least,  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  for  25c.  How  many  have  you  told  ? 


vegetables  in  the  jirs  preserves  the  shape 
and  saves  handling  or  danger  of  burning. 

ONE  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y.  FAMILY. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6176.  Ladies’  Surplice  Waist. 

The  full  fronts  are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  arranged  on  the  front  edges  of  the 
broad,  rolling  collar.  A  frill  of  lace  that 
widens  at  the  shoulders,  hangs  grace¬ 
fully  from  the  free  edges,  which  are 
trimmed  with  insertion.  Fashionably 
wide  sleeves  are  neatly  finished  at  the 
wrists  by  fiaring  cuffs,  which  are  trimmed 
with  lace  and  insertion.  Belt  and  rosette 
of  ribbon.  For  ordinary  wear  this  waist 
may  be  made  of  lawn,  percale,  cambric, 
Swiss,  mull,  gingham,  sateen,  challie, 
crepon  or  other  soft  fabrics.  A  frill  of 


the  material  may  take  the  place  of  the 
lace  here  shown,  the  shaping  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  pattern.  Pattern  6176  is 
cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.  :  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

To  Whiten  Yellowed  Garments.— White 
garments  that  have  grown  yellow,  may 
be  beautifully  whitened  by  soaking  over¬ 
night  in  buttermilk  or  whey.  Use  a  stone 
jar  and  wash,  boil  and  blue  as  usual. 

8  E.  n. 

A  Word  About  Hash. — Hash,  well  made, 
is  a  very  convenient  dish  for  supper  or 
any  meal  when  a  little  meat  is  wanted. 
Whether  it  is  relished  or  not,  often  de¬ 
pends  on  what  it  is  made  of,  and  how  it 
is  put  together  and  cooked  for  the  table. 
Years  ago,  before  the  West  had  been 
reached  by  railroads,  the  farmers  living 
there  had  tjdraw  their  grain  to  the  lake 
ports  for  a  market.  In  a  certain  locality, 
this  meant  a  40  or  50-mile  trip  from  home, 
an  absence  of  three  days,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  during  that  time  at  the  country 
hotels  built  along  the  roads  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  For  breakfast,  the  standing  dish 
was  hash,  presumably  made  from  the 
pieces  gathered  from  the  plates  of  the 
travelers  who  had  taken  their  meals 
there  the  day  before.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  patent  on  the  material  or 
the  process  which  stamped  the  word  hash 
on  their  memories,  and  to  this  day,  many 
of  these  men  will  never  taste  hash.  The 
power  of  association  is  too  strong  for 
them.  But  hash  well  made,  of  good 
material,  with  or  without  potatoes,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  is  an 
inviting  dish.  Pickles  or  chow-chow 
should  always  accompany  it. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


BORROWED  BITS  OF  WISDOM. 

While  life’s  sammer  time  Roes  by, 

Dark  wUh  cloud  or  bright  with  sun, 

We've  a  mission,  you  and  I, 

Let  Ufa  8«e  it  bravely  done. 

There  are  loving  words  to  speak; 

There  are  burdens  we  may  bear; 

We  can  help  the  worn  and  weak— 

Work  is  walling  every  where. 

—Eben  E.  Rfxford. 

....Atchison  Globe:  “  Tnere  are  so' 
many  different  kinds  of  married  luck,  j 
that  a  man  can  say  anything  he  pleases  | 
about  marriage,  and  prove  it  by  giving 
an  example.” 

. . .  .Etictetus:  “A  man  undisciplined  in 
philosophy  blames  others  in  matters  in 
which  he  fares  ill ;  one  who  begins  to  be 
disciplined  blames  himself ;  one  who  is 
disciplined,  neither  others  or  himself.” 

- Emperor  William:  “I  cannot  wish 

anything  more  pleasant  for  the  men  of 
my  nation  than  that  the  women  may, 
like  the  Empress,  devote  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  three  great  C’s :  Church, 
Children  and  Cookery.” 

- Louis  Albert  Banks,  D  D.:  “Teach 

a  man  that  life  is  only  a  soulless  mech¬ 
anism,  a  chemical  combination,  no 
higher  or  of  more  worth  than  the  ox, 
and  the  believer  will  think  no  more  of 
destroying  that  life  than  the  butcher 
thinks  of  taking  the  life  of  a  bullock.” 

....The  Housekeepek  :  “Life  in  the 
business  world  means  roughing  it  more 
or  less.  There  may  be  none  but  angel 
places  in  that  glad  day  when  woman 
shall  have  fully  come  into  her  rights, 
but  at  present  neither  the  business  world 
nor  the  domestic  world  afford  such 
places  exclusively.” 

- Harper’s  Bazar  :  “  Many  of  us  do 

not  take  seriously  into  account  the  fact 
that  a  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  sus¬ 
tained  effort  for  work  is  the  only  foun¬ 
tain  of  youth  left  upon  the  earth.  The 
person  who  works  with  unfailing  energy 
and  real  delight  in  work  for  the  work’s 
sake,  forgets  to  grow  old.” 

_ Belva  a.  Lockwood:  “Our  wealth 

is  measured  by  our  wants ;  our  poverty 
by  our  meanness  and  want  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  blessings  around  us.  The 
average  poor  are  probably  as  happy  as 
the  average  rich;  the  capacity  for  hap¬ 
piness  lying  within  themselves,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  happiness  in 
the  two  cases  is  the  result  of  a  different 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  is 
measured  by  different  standards.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Cures 

OTHERS, 

WILL 

Cure  You. 


AYER’S 


Old  Leather 

New  Again. 

New  leather  always  new  if  you  use 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

It  won’t  mend  cracks,  but  will  keep 
leather  from  cracking. 

If  there  are  cracks  in  it  the  oil  won’t 
mend  them. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  witli  eacli  can. 

For  pami)hlet,  free.  •' 1U)W  TO  Takk  CAKII  OF 
Lkathbk,'’  send  lo 

VACUUM  on.  CO..  Rochester.  N. 


in  PRIZES 

Divided  Into  4  1st  prizes  of  $150 
eaeh.and  4  ‘4d  prizes  of  $100  each 
will  bo  given  for  best  de.slgns  for 


WALL  PAPER 


Send  2c.  for  complete  detail  information.  Desiprns 
must  l)e  entered  before  Nov.  15, 1894.  Desijfiis  not  award¬ 
ed  prizcH  will  be  returned,  or  Ixmpht  at  private  huIo. 

No  matter  where  you  live, don’t  pay  retail  ]>iices  for 
wall  paper.  Wo  make  a  specialty  of  the  mail  order 
business  and  sell  direct  to  coii»*uiiierH  at  factory  prices. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PiiiCES;  fef , fczC:;: 

At  these  prices  you  can  paper  a  small  room  for  50c. 

Send  lOe  for  ))ostago  on  sninples  of  our  new  fall  paper 
and  onr  book  “How  to  I’liper  and  Keonoiiiy  In  Homo 
Deeorutloii,”  will  bo  sent  at  oiifo,  showing  how  to  got 
$50  elfeet  for  $.5  investment. 

If  you  want  paper  ne-xt  spring  send  10c.  postage,  now, 
and'we  will  send  samples  (d’  tliese  pi  izo  designs  Jlareh 
lst,’05.  Kxplain  what  you  want.  Send  toneiirvat  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS  ,  DEPT.  21. 

S0-;!2  W.  ISth  St.,  136-138  W.  Madison  St., 

NKW  YORK.  CUlUAUO. 


THEMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tblrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everthody.  Only 
8(13.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J  K.  ruriiitun  &  Co.,  Des  .Moines,  la. 


SOLD!%v 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo  done  on  the 
Wiislihoiird  and  witli  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Territrs  IVrfect  WiimIiIiik  Miudiliie  which  will  ho  sent 
on  trial  at  wliolc.-’^ale  i)ri(!e;  if  notsatisfactory  inoney  re¬ 
funded.  AtfciitH  VV anted.  For excluHive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAM)  .>1FU.  (!0.)  Rox  H^rurtland,  31kb. 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

.Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
■proved  High  Arm  Slngorflewiniif  machlna 
1  finely  tinisbed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  iflara;  with 
I  Aiitoronlie  Bobbin  Winder,  flelf-Thrftadlng  Cyllo- 
[dor  Shuttle,  HoIf.SoUing  Noodle  and  a  complete 
of  Stcot  At  tuehments;  shipped  any  whereon 
80  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  in  use*  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments*  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits, 
rnrp  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I*  ntC  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  GO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

I'l.'T  THIS  Ot’T  and  send  It  to  us 
with  your  inline  and  address  ami  we 
will  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
forexaininution.  A  Onarnnlrs 
For  5  Years  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  It.  You  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  if  you  think  It 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  $2.50,  and  It  Is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  ill  the  World  for  the 
[0  ^  money  and  equal  in  appear- 
%  ante  to  a  genuine  Solid 
l\-,4  Gold  Watch.  Write  to-<lay, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

Wa,  334  DEARBORN  STREET, 
Chicago,  III. 


Sarsaparilla 

MAKES 

THE 

WEAK 

STRONG. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING, 

In  connection  with  THE  RURAL  N  E  W- 
YOBKER,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  50  cents 

AMERICAN  GABDENINa, 

In  Its  new  form.  Is  Just  the  paper  for  the 
amateur  or  professional  gardener  and  fruit 
grower.  If  you  haven’t  seen  Ambhican  Qahi>- 
BNiNO  Initsnewfoim  send  for  specimen  copy 
to  170  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


ADVEKTISING  BATES 

—  OB  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrloaltnral  Preas, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
mnnltlea.  |3f~They  are  bnyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  oents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  oents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adm."  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  11  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Gash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

PSTABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  if\ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8b.  6d  ,  or  8H  marks,  or  lOH  franos. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THB  RURAL  NKW-YURKJSR, 

Ooi.  Ohamban  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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September  8 


As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“AT  YOU!” 

We  purpose  to  give  up  all  discussion 
of  social  or  scientific  problems  this  week, 
and  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  busi¬ 
ness — business  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
scription  department  of  The  R,  N.-Y. 
Last  week  we  gave  you  a  statement  of 
what  we  are  to  give  away  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  E^ery  day  some  one  will  re¬ 
ceive  $2  in  cash,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  following  articles  will  be 
distributed  to  those  who  send  in  the  five 
largest  clubs  during  the  month  : 

A  Columbia  Bicycle. 

Young  Giant  Fanning  Mill. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator. 
Kelly  Duplex  Grinding  Mill. 

Belle  City  Feed  Cutter. 

Remember  that  the  man  who  sends  the 
largest  club  during  September,  will  have 
first  choice  of  these  five  articles. 

§  §  ? 

There  are  some  men  who  will  sit  down 
at  once  and  say,  “Oh,  I  can’t  get  any 
subscribers ;  what’s  the  use  of  my  try¬ 
ing  ?  Somebody’s  sure  to  get  more  than 
I  can.”  liow  do  you  know  that,  my 
friend  ?  Did  you  every  try  ? 

“  Why  yes,  I  asked  neighbor  Smith  to 
subscribe  last  year.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  he  guessed  he  didn’t  want  it.” 

And  you  let  him  off  with  that,  eh  ? 
That’s  no  trial.  You  should  hang  on  to 
him  and  make  him  subscribe,  and  before 
the  year  is  over  he  will  come  around  and 
thank  you  for  it.  People  talk  about 
entertaining  angels  unawares.  For  every 
one  they  thus  entertain,  they  sit  down 
on  10  golden  opportunities  and  crush  the 
life  out  of  them  by  pure  inaction.  Why 
just  read  this  letter  : 

The  encyclopedia  and  eazetcer  was  received  in 
due  time,  and  was  certainly  a  pleasant  surprise.  I 
could  not  think  of  answerlnx  such  a  treat  without 
addinKto  the  list  of  subscribers  to  ThkR.  N.-Y.,  a 
journal  that  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  family 
In  the  land,  My  time  Is  so  taken  up  with  my  llitle 
farm,  poultry  and  bees,  that  at  my  age— 73— 1  have 
little  time  to  look  around.  If  you  will  send  me  the 
data  that  I  may  get  posted  on  the  particulars,  etc.,  I 
will  try  to  send  enough  subscriptions  to  pay  you  for 
the  same.  a.  m.  h. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Now  this  man,  living  away  down  in 
Florida,  sent  us  one  yearly  subscription 
early  in  August.  As  it  happened,  this 
was  the  only  club  for  that  day,  and  the 
premium  was  a  big  encyclopedia,  which 
was  sent  him  at  once.  lie  thought  that 
was  too  big  a  prize,  and  so  with  this  let¬ 
ter  he  sent  two  yearlies.  It  so  happened 
that  this  again  made  the  largest  club  for 
that  day,  and  he  won  another  premium 
of  a  fountain  pen  I  Just  think  of  that, 
you  people  who  have  been  sitting  down 
bemoaning  your  inability  to  get  sub¬ 
scriptions!  While  you  were  doing  that, 
this  Florida  man  walked  off  with  two 
good  premiums. 

?  ?  § 

We  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  sub¬ 
scription  business  from  our  friends.  No 
use  being  selfish  and  trying  to  keep  this 

CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WEST. 

An  exceptionally  favorable  opportunity 
for  visiting  the  richest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
will  be  afforded  by  the  Home-Seekers’ 
low-rate  excursions  which  have  been 
arranged  by  the  North-Western  Line. 
Tickets  for  these  excursions  will  be  sold 
on  September  11th  and  25th,  and  October 
9th,  to  points  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
western  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Manitoba,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and 
will  be  good  for  return  passage  within 
twenty  days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  privileges  will  be  allowed  on  going 
trip  in  territory  to  which  the  tickets  are 
sold. 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines. 
Circulars  giving  rates  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  will  be  mailed,  free,  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway,  Chicago. — Adv. 


information  under  lock  and  key.  Lets 
be  liberal  and  share  these  tricks  of  the 
trade.  A  friend  in  New  York  State  who 
went  out  and  captured  55  subscriptions 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  gives  us  this  im¬ 
portant  note  : 

In  going  among  the  farmers,  I  find  that  where  I  am 
acquainted  I  can  get  nearly  every  one  ;  but  as  soon 
as  1  get  among  strangers,  I  am  classed  as  an  agent, 
and  It  Is  seldom  that  I  can  get  them  Interested  In 
what  I  have  to  say. 

There,  you  see  is  a  reversal  of  the  old 
adage  that  “  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country.”  Our 
point  is  that  any  man  with  an  average 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  will 
find  chances  enough  inside  that  circle  to 
win  any  premium  we  may  offer.  Work  the 
people  you  know,  and  work  them  hard. 
That’s  the  same  principle  as  putting 
your  time,  fertilizer  and  care  all  on  a 
smaller  area.  Don’t  go  at  a  man  as 
though  you  had  just  been  caught  robbing 
a  hen  roost.  In  making  him  acquainted 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  you  are  doing  him  a 
great  big  favor.  You’re  not  trying  to 
steal  his  dollar — you’re  offering  him  the 
biggest  dollar’s  worth  he  ever  exchanged 
100  cents  for.  That  is  the  spirit  with 
which  R.  N.-Y.  agents  should  gird  them¬ 
selves.  And  here  is  another  matter  from 
the  same  agent : 

I  find  one  thing  that  doesn't  look  right  to  me;  with  I 
but  one  exception,  I  could  not  get  the  women  to  eub-  ' 
scribe  without  seel  )g  the  men.  Is  It  because  they  ' 
are  more  cautions  than  the  men.  or  are  they  afraid 
to  do  a  25  cent  transaction  without  first  consulting  ' 
their  lords  and  masters?  It  seems  to  me  that  In  sub-  I 
scribing  for  a  paper  like  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  which  Is  a  | 
benefit  to  the  whole  family,  they  surely  ought  to  be  ' 
Interested.  In  many  cases  the  men  were  away  from  | 
home,.some  of  them  that  I  felt  sure  would  be  pleased  ' 
with  the  paper,  but  the  ladles  said  I  would  have  to  ’ 
see  the  men.  What  does  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  think  on  this 
matter?  Is  It  as  It  should  be? 

Certainly  it  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The 
women  folks  surely  should  have  a  say 
about  the  papers  that  are  to  enter  the 
household.  Our  views  on  the  home  finan¬ 
cial  question  are  well  known.  There  is 
no  use  spreading  them  here.  The  wo¬ 
man  who  is  ready  to  toil  and  work  all 
her  days  for  board  and  clothes — with 
never  a  chance  to  say  how  25  cents  in 
cash  shall  be  spent — well,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  that  woman  ;  she  is 
not  living  up  to  the  glorious  duties  and 
privileges  that  God  started  her  off  with. 
We  will  now  leave  this  branch  of  the 
subject  for  the  present.  | 

§  g  g  I 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman  recently  went  to  ^ 
a  Grange  picnic.  Here  is  an  actual  dia-  ' 
logue  he  reports :  | 

“I  think  Fred  Urundy's  letter  an  Insult  to  every 
honest  farmer.  I  shall  stop  my  Rural.  He  Is  some 
city  man  who  never  works,”  was  the  angry  comment 
one  made. 

"We  do  not  all  agree.  1  think  Bro.  Grundy  only 
wanted  to  stir  up  things  a  little.  People  need  It 
often,  and  he  has  the 'faculty.'  You  would  not  have 
given  the  subject  half  the  study  you  have  but  for  | 
that  article.”  | 

“Weill  there  Is  something  In  that,”  he  admitted,  i 
"  Did  you  see  the  comm  mts  on  the  article  later  ?  ” 

"  No  1  were  there  some  ?  ” 

Careless  readers  who  get  mad  and  filng  their  pa¬ 
pers  away  before  flnUhlng  an  article  because  of 
some  statement,  know  the  least  and  make  the  most 
noise.  As  1  started  away,  he  called: 

"Say  !  Grundy  or  not,  I  don’t  believe  I  could  do 
without  the  paper.” 

Now  it  doesn’t  take  a  subscriber  long  to 
find  out  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  use 
very  much  soft  soap  in  talking  to  its 
readers.  We  purpose  to  treat  our  friends 
as  human  beings  with  the  ordinary  vir¬ 
tues  and  faults  of  the  race.  The  man 
who  says,  “  Stop  my  paper,”  when  some¬ 
thing  shows  up  one  of  his  cranks  or  mis¬ 
takes,  simply  “gives  himself  away,”  as 
the  boys  say.  Don’t  do  that ;  get  some 
price  for  yourself.  A  good  jab  now  and 
then  into  one  of  your  old- fogy  notions, 
will  do  you  lots  of  good.  Down  in  your 
heart  you  know  that  is  so,  but  you  hate 
to  admit  it.  It’s  like  a  man  with  a  wife 
who  always  agrees  with  him,  always 
praises  him,  and  is  always  ready  to 
swear  that  whatever  he  does  is  just  ex¬ 
actly  right.  That  is  splendid  food  on 
which  to  fatten  one’s  sense  of  his  own 
great  importance  in  the  world.  But  is 
such  praise  helpful  ?  Are  criticisms 
from  such  a  source  j  ust  and  true?  There’s 
•  {Continued  on  next  pa^e.) 


O  not  be  deceived. —  The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  are  standard,  and  always 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUM AN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 

“  DAVIS-CH  AMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


"JEWETT”  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  ”(St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York), 


T  he  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  i.s 
<in  evidence  of  his  reliability,  a.s  he  can  sell  you  ready-mixed 
paints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 


«  .White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 

2S  pound  kef,  of  Lead,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood  maicning  snaaes, 

savt'l  aLL’d^many'd^na^^^^^  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


Knowing  that  every  person  needs  a  watch,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  times  to  offer 
watches  to  subscribers  at  panic  prices.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  In  the  great  watch-case 
faclorlts  of  the  country  hive  just  been  cut  as  never  before.  In  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  establishments,  and  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
the  product.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  condition  of  things  can  long  continue,  and  the 
shrewd  buyer  will  make  an  effort  to  buy  a  watch,  while  the  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and  before 
they  are  again  advanced  to  something  like  previous  rates. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men's  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  Is  perfect,  every  jewel  Is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  "  perfect  in  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  In  Its  catalogue 
that  this  Is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  In  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  Is  a  recent  Improvement  In 
watchmaking.  It  Is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  In 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  I4k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  152.90 

No.  102.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  F ace  ease .  .33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounc0  Coin  Sliver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.(0 

‘’APPLETON,  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men's  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  Is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  Isochronlsm  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World's  Exposiilon 
In  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 


In  the  United  States:  works  as  above  In 

No.  lOl),  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only  . f40.00 

No.  107,  I4k.  gold-filled.  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 

No.  108,  14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Openface...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounco,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . 16.50 

No.  HI,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 


OFFER  No.  112. 

Men's  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men's  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  In  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  me  .  n  that  the  watch  when  closed  In  the  pocket 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  Is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  In  all  Important 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  Is  an  Im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  hair-spring  Is  Logan's  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
for  $29 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men's  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50.3 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men's  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men's  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words.  In 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
the  silver  Is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  It  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
I  be  able  to  tell  it  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case, 
j  This  watch  comes  In  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
j  beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
I  dial  Is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
i  characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
j  the  bauds  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second¬ 
hand  Is  mounted  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  dfllvery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $72. 

No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 
j  Ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
j  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dial  is 
!  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
!  tempered  steel.  The  case  Is  solid  l4k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  116.  Is  a  ladles’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
j  case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  lidies’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  I12.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  I4k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  " 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  I4k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
lectlng  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  Is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
la  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  it  is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Sliver  “Skylight”  Watch,  $8 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Waltham  or 
j  Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  Improvements. 

I  We  me<tn  by  “Skylight”  that  the  front  case  is  cut 
;  and  a  heavy  crystal  Is  inserted  so  as  to  see  the  dial 
I  without  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
I  this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 


Low  rates  Ilia  Nickel  Plate  Road. — Adv 
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As  We  Go  to  Press— Continued, 
a  thought  for  you  to  run  over  a  while — 
you  men  who  recognize  that  your  mis¬ 
sion  in  life  is  to  do  something  with  the 
talents  that  were  placed  in  your  hands. 


One  thing  more,  and  we  are  done  for  the 
week.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  hank  di¬ 
rector  in  Ohio  : 

I  see  by  my  Ruual  that  you  look  up  the  responsl- 
blllty  of  parties  that  are  frauds.  Our  butter  factory 
made  three  shipments  of  butter  to  James  T.  Mulhall 
&  Co.,  63  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York.  Two  of  those 
consignments,  he  must  have  received  after  he  had 
broken  up,  or  refused  payment.  We  drew  on  the 
firm  through  the  Third  National  Bank.  New  York, 
and  said  bank  sent  a  messenger  to  their  place  of 
business  and  reported  to  ns  that  the  place  was  empty. 
A  party  gave  him  Inclosed  card  as  the  attorney  that 
was  settling  up  their  business.  We  wrote  said  attor¬ 
ney  some  time  ago,  and  cannot  get  a  reply.  The 
amount  they  owe  us  Is  11,231.41.  If  you  can  In  any 
way  Inform  ns  how  to  get  at  the  case,  let  us  know. 

Now  for  the  past  year  or  more,  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night  we  have  been 
warning  our  readers  against  just  such 
parties.  Further  than  that,  we  are 
advertising  several  firms  that  we  are 
sure  will  make  fair  returns.  And  yet 
here  comes  a  man  who  paid  no  attention 
to  what  we  said,  but  sent  81,200  worth 
of  butter  to  unknown  parties,  and  now 
wants  us  to  collect  it  for  him  !  From  the 
best  investigation  we  can  make,  it  looks 
as  though  this  firm  would  pay  little  or 
nothing  of  their  debts.  They  probably 
worked  that  old,  old  game  of  offering 
several  cents  a  pound  above  the  market 
price.  How  long  will  reputable  busi¬ 
ness  men  permit  themselves  to  be  cheated 
in  this  way  ? 


The  liret  $2  was  won  by  R.  R.  Oage, 
of  Hamilton  County,  Oat.,  Canada,  who, 
on  September  1,  sent  the  largest  club  for 
the  day. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Bananas  are  being  sold  at  auction  again  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Cotton  in  some  parts  of  Texas  Is  badly  damaged  by 
the  boll  worm. 

Evaporated  apples  from  California  sold  well  for 
about  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  Peanut  Trust  has  secured  an  advance  of 
freight  rates  on  broken  car  lots. 

Several  cheese  factories  are  reported  to  have 
closed  in  Ontario  on  account  of  the  drought. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  Is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  harvested. 

The  Philadelphia  authorities  are  making  war  on 
the  swill  fed  cattle  In  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 

The  Florida  lemon  crop  Is  estimated  at  200,000 
boxes.  It  will  soon  begin  to  move  toward  market. 

From  16  to  20  car-loads  of  Jersey  peaches  have 
been  coming  In  per  day  lately.  They  are  mostly  of 
good  quality. 

New  York  State  potatoes  are  not  only  badly  short¬ 
ened  by  drought,  but  are  reported  to  be  blighting  and 
rotting  badly. 

In  many  localities,  the  recent  rains  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  do  much  more  than  wet  the  surface. 
Soaking  rains  are  needed. 

Trade  In  many  farm  products  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  new  tariff  law,  has  been  very  quiet  lately,  but 
will  now  probably  pick  up. 

The  United  States  Hay  B'ever  Association  has  biien 
holding  a  convention  In  New  Hampshire.  It  Is  not 
an  agricultural  organization,  however. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  utter  failure  of  the  corn 
crop  has  neOessltated  the  closing  of  several  railroad 
stations  In  Nebraska.  Corn  seems  to  be  king  there. 

There  Is  an  Increased  demand  for  ginseng  root,  and 
the  market  Is  firm  at  $2.9U  to  $3.15  for  Canada  and 
State,  $2.30  to  $2  60  for  Western,  and  $2.15  to  $2.30  for 
Southern. 

Louisiana  sugar  planters  Intend  to  sue  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  amount  of  this  year’s  sugar  bounty.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  bounty  will  approximate 
$11,000,000. 

The  traffic  In  California  fruit  over  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Kallroad  is  unprecedentedly  heavy.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  nine  or  ten  trains  a  day  has  recently  been 
coming  east. 

Up  to  Saturday  evening,  August  25,  the  receipts  of 
live  poultry  had  been  826  car-loads  against 653  for  the 
same  time  last  >  ear,  which  were  heavier  than  those  of 
any  preceding  year. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  lot  of  cattle  affected 
with  Texas  fever  have  been  shipped  from  Texas  Into 
eastern  Kansas.  Investigations  and  snlts  against 
the  guilty  parties  will  follow. 

Large  quantities  of  Bartlett  pears  have  been  put 
Into  cold  storage  recently,  until  the  capacity  of  the 
warehouses  has  been  nearly  exhausted.  As  a  result 
they  are  now  thrown  on  the  market,  and  low  prices 
prevail. 


<<The  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co. ,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


Grape  prices  have  been  knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat, 
and  for  two  leading  causes  of  this  the  growers  alone 
are  responsible.  One  Is  the  growing  of  varieties  like 
the  Champion,  which,  while  a  few  days  earlier,  are 
of  such  poor  quality  that  they  destroy  the  appetites 
of  the  eaters  for  more.  The  other  Is  the  practice  of 
girdling  the  vines  to  hasten  ripening,  which  also 
gives  poor  fruit.  People  who  buy  aad  eat  this  miser¬ 
able  stuff,  don’t  want  any  more,  prices  go  down,  and 
when  good  fruit  corcSs  In,  It  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
demand  and  the  low  prices. 

England  reports  the  worst  apple  crop  In  20  years. 
Many  counties  will  have  Just  enough  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  those  having  any  surplus,  have  only 
a  small  one.  Large  quantities  will  be  wanted  from 
other  countries  to  supply  the  demand.  Holland  has 
only  half  a  crop,  Germany  only  a  quarter  crop,  and 
will  be  a  large  buyer  this  year  from  other  countries. 
France  has  a  fairly  gcod  crop  In  the  south,  but,  be¬ 
ing  early  fruit,  these  are  likely  to  be  cleared  away 
during  the  next  three  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  apple-producing  country  from  Nantes  to 
Orleans  has  a  bad  crop,  and  the  country  adjoining 
Belgium  also  Is  bad.  This  Is  most  Important,  It  be¬ 
ing  a  district  that  sends  very  largely  to  the  English 
markets.  Belgium  In  certain  districts  has  a  fair 
crop,  but  they  are  mostly  early  fruit,  sorts  that  do 
not  keep  much  after  October;  late  sorts  are  a  very 
poor  crop.  Italy  had  a  very  large  crop  last  year  and 
sent  Bcmethlng  like  5,000  tons  to  England  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  this  being  the  non-bearing  year,  she  can 
only  have  a  light  crop.  Looking  at  Europe  gener¬ 
ally,  It  is  the  worst  crop  of  apples  for  many  years, 
and  this  should  leave  a  grand  opening  for  American 
apples. 

Valley  County,  Neb— We  have  not  had  rain 
enough  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ground  since  three 
years  ago  last  June;  just  a  few  showers  to  moisten 
the  surface.  There  are  but  two  pieces  of  wheat  In 
the  neighborhood  good  enough  to  stack.  Thousands 
of  acres  were  never  cut;  some  were  mowed  for  hay, 
and  did  not  yield  much  of  that.  Some  have  thrashed, 
but  now  wlsn  they  had  lot  It  go.  One  man  got  24 
bushels  from  25  acres,  another  38  from  18.  one  12 
from  16,  one  74  from  60,  one  138  from  65.  one  89  from 
60,  and  one  50  from  12  sores,  the  best  yet  thrashed. 
This  covers  about  four  townships.  There  are  only 
three  pieces  of  corn  that  will  produce  anything  but 
stalks;  all  dry  as  winter.  Hay  Is  nothlrg.  There  Is 
one  piece  of  millet.  Corn  stalks  are  all  being  cut  for 
hay.  People  are  all  leaving  that  can  get  away— 15 
families  gone  and  more  g-lng.  1  have  not  raised 
enough  grain  and  hav  on  158  acres  aside  from  the 
stalks,  to  keep  one  span  of  horses  till  the  next  crop. 
I  had  54  acres  of  meadow  land,  31  acres  of  oats,  78 
acres  of  corn.  Horses  cannot  be  sold  at  all.  Fat 
cattle  are  $l  per  100  pounds;  cows  one-half  cent  per 
pound.  We  are  shipping  corn  from  Kansas.  Many 
are  applying  for  help  already.  .j  w.  ». 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Detkoit  Commission  Mehchants.— Who  Is  a  re¬ 
liable  commission  merchant  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  for 
the  sale  of  garden  produce  ?  A.  w.  T. 

Indiana. 

ANS.— We  don’t  know.  Do  any  of  our  readers  In 
that  vicinity?  If  so,  will  they  answer? 

Noiseless  Caktridoes  — Is  there  such  a  thing 
made  by  the  cartridge  companies  in  the  United 
States  as  a  noiseless  cartridge  used  to  shoot  ducks  or 
wild  geese?  Where  are  they  made  ?  What  are  they 
made  of  ?  h.  ii.  o. 

Norihvllle,  Tenn. 

ANS.- Never  heard  of  any  such.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  ?  Why  not  try  an  air  gun  ? 

Brook  TBOUT.— Will  some  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  In  the  matter,  explain  about  raising  brook 
trout  for  market?  With  a  stream  of  cold  water, 
plenty  of  fall,  and  a  chance  to  build  pools,  will  there 
oe  any  chance  for  a  profit?  What  about  prices? 
Where  are  the  best  markets  ?  B.  s.  P. 

Proctor,  Vt. 

ANS.— To  explain  the  whole  business  would  require 
a  book,  and  such  a  one  is  published  by  Livingston 
Stone,  Charlestown,  N.  H.  A  cold  stream  of  water  Is 
a  necessity,  and  ponds  are  usually  constructed.  At 
present,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  go  Into  trout  breeding,  unless  one  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  market  than  Is  found  In  this  city.  Prices  now 
are  only  about  50  cents  per  pound,  much  below  the 
usual  price.  There  seems  much  competition,  large 
numbers  are  brought  from  Canada,  and  some  prefer 
the  wild  trout.  The  usual  size  In  market  here  Is 
about  one-half  pound,  and  the  best  market  is  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  In  April. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1893,  choice . 3  40  ®  — 

Fair  to  good . 2  75  C<43  25 

Mfdlum,  choice,  1693  . 2  00  @  — 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 195  @  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  fcO  @175 

Marrow,  foreign,  893,  choice .  —  <a  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  40  @1  60 

Pea,  fore’gn,  1893,  choice  . . 1  bO  @1  60 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 2  50  @2  60 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  cnolce . 2  75  @2  85 

Fair  to  good . 2  00  @2  50 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

Yellow  Eye,  1893,  choice . 2  50  @  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  50  @2  55 

Green  peas.  893,  bols,  per  bush . 1  17  (S  — 

Bags,  per  bush .  1  12  ®  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 120  @  — 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ,  ..21!^  4  — 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  24)*®— 

Western,  firsts . 21  @22 

Western,  seconds . 18  @20 

Western,  thirds . 16  @17 

State  dairy,  half -tubs,  extra  .  22  @221* 

B’lrsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 17  019 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . —  to— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  a— 

Tubs,  thirds . —  a— 


Try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when  you 
go  West. — Adv. 


Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  aiS 

Seconds .  15  @16 

Thirds . I3^@I4 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 141*015 

Thirds  . 13Xal4 

Factory,  firkins,  extra .  16!4@— 

Tubs,  extra . 15  @  — 

Firsts . 14  @14X 

Seconds . 13t<@— 

Thirds . 12)*@13 

Old  Western  factory,  held .  9  ®10X 


CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10%a— 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 10?^  i— 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 9  *  a 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  8  a 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  cnoice . l(9<@103i 

Full  crehm,  small,  white  choice . lO^tolO^ 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  8>*aiU'>^ 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  @  — 

Part  skims,  Uerk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....—  @  — 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6  ®  7 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  tH®  6 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3>«® 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  18  ®  18^ 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  17!4@  — 

Northwestern  fancy  .  16H@ 

Western  and  N’western.  good  to  prime..  '5Vi@  16 

Southwestern,  fair  to  good .  I4)k®  15 

'Vestern  &  S'western,  inferior,  per  case  .2  (X)  @3  00 
Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  CO  @3  00 


FKUITS-GRREN. 


Apples,  JO-ounce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Gravenstelu,  per  barrel . 1 1 0®2  00 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  25al  75 

Malden’s  Blush,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1 10®2  00 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . I  25@1  1 0 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . 1  2.5@1  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  oarrel .  60@1  00 

Grapes.  Del  and  Md.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb.  3<9  4 

Jersey  Champion,  per  lb .  la  2 

Up  River.  Cnamplon.  per  lb .  1@  2 

Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  2  a  3 

Worden,  per  lb .  2®  3 

Delaware,  per  lb  . .  3®  4 

Niagara,  per  lb  .  ...  3®  — 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  15@  20 

Niagara,  per  6-lb  basket .  12  *  15 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  15®  25 

Ifuckleberrles,  .Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  quart .  3@  6 

Shawangunk  Mtn  ,  per  box .  fO®  75 

Peaches,  Jersey,  farcy,  per  basket .  7o81  '10 

Prime,  per  oasket .  60*  70 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket .  :15®  50 

Poor,  per  basket .  2t®  30 

Up-River,  per  basket .  )0  100 

Pears.  Up-River.  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 1  25'a2‘.'6 

Jersey  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  1  50®2  75 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  50  1  75 

Clapp  s  Favorite,  per  barrel .  1  60@2  50 

Common  cooking,  per  barrel . 1  00®l  .50 

Plums.  Up-River,  Kgg,  per  bbl . 1 .5U@2  00 

Per  keg  .  76@i  00 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Green  Gage,  per  keg . 1  00@1  25 

Per  barrel . 2  0U(a2  50 

Damson,  per  bbl . 1  lo®!  00 

Common  green,  per  bol . 1  2.5@1  75 

Prunes.  Up-Ulver,  German,  per  8-lb  box....  25  »  50 
Muskmelons.  South  Jersey,  Gem,  per  bbl.,..  75®1  '26 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl .  75®'  00 

South  Jersey,  Hackensack  seed,  per  bbl.  60®1  00 

Mon.  Co.,  Jersey  seed,  per  barrel .  75  100 

Hacsensack,  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  5092  00 

Watermelons,  Southern,  choice,  per  106  .. .  '6  00®  — 

Prime,  per  100  . 10  0I'@!4  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100  .  6  00®  9  00 


FRUITS  -DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated.  1893,  fancy . . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped.  1893,  per  lo . 

Cores  and  skins,  .89?,  per  lb . . 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . 

N.  C..  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  D9<,  per  lo . 

Huckleberries,  1893,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893 . 

Evaporated,  1894 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  lo..., 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb 
Peeled,  1893,  per  lb . 


.12H@13 
.  9  @12 
.  1H@  2 
•  IM®  1% 

.14  @15 
.10  ®— 

.  9  ®— 

.  8  @- 
.14  @15 
.  5>*@  6 
.—  a— 
.17  @18 
.17  @18 


-  ®  - 
8X@  0>i 
-  @— 
@— 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 64  @76 

Bye . 63  @58 

Barley . —  ©_ 

Buckwheat . 76  @95 

Corn . 50  @68 

Oats . 40  @51 


GRASS  SHED. 

Glover,  per  100  lb  .  9  00  @  9  75 

Timothy .  6  50  ®  6  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1 .  70  ®  75 

No.  2 .  60  ®  65 

No  3 . 45  ®  55 

Shlpp.ng .  60  ®  — 

Clover,  mixed .  45  ®  50 

Clover .  45  ®  — 

Salt.... .  40  ®  45 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  ®  66 

Short  rye .  40  ®  45 

Oat .  35  @  46 

Wheat .  40  ®  45 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1894  .  10  @  12 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  8  @  9 

Prime .  7  @  — 

Medium .  .  6  ®  _ 

Common .  .  5  @  — 

Old  olds .  4  @  6 

Pacific  Coast,,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  9  @  10 

Prime .  9  @  — 

Medium .  8  @  — 

Crop  of  1892 .  7  @  9 

California,  old  olds .  6  @  7 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  30  @  40 


12  ®  12H 
11  @  IIH 
1014®  11 
9*®  — 
9^6®  - 
9  a  - 
5  ®  6 

9  ®  10 
60  ®  80 
50  ®  70 
40  ®  60 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb  ....  . 

Small,  per  lb . 

B'owis,  local,  per  lb....  . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  ib . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . . . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair  . 100  @125 

Southern  and  S  western,  per  pair  ....  90  @1  CO 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . .  30  ®  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

F'tBSH  DRE33BD  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  West'n  light  weights,  choice  ..  8  ®  9 

Western,  toms,  heavy .  6  ®  7 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy .  17  ®  18 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good .  14  ®  16 

Western,  dry  picked .  13 

Westarn,  scalded .  12  @  12>* 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  14!^@  15 

Boston,  per  lb .  14!*@  15 

Western,  per  lb  .  7  ^  10 

Fowls  &  chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  prime  10  ®  10i< 

Western  Dry-picked,  large . .  10  to  10)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  9  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  0  9 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  12H@  13 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5>*@  46 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 1  75  @2  CO 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  ®1  50 


POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75®1  00 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

N.  C  ,  Red.  sweets  per  bbl  . 1  0I®1  60 

Yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . kOO®  — 

Va..  ye  low  sweets,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  .50 

Va.  white  and  yams,  per  barrel .  1  25@1  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  .lersey,  per  lilO . 5  0D®7  00 

State,  per '00 .  . s  00@7  00 

Caulitlower  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0D®2  00 

Celery,  Mich  .  per  dozen  roots .  f@  16 

Slate,  per  dozen  roots .  R®  12 

L.  I.  and  .lersey,  per  dozen  roots .  15®  25 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  60 

Cucumbers,  N.  J  &  1,.  I.,  per  bnl .  40®  60 

Cucumber  pickles.  L.  1  and  N  J.,  per  1,000..  0ll®I  35 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  75  y  40 

Jersey,  per  barrel .  7511  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey  per  100 .  60  J1  00 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Green  peepers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60*  7) 

Hopseradlso,  per  lb .  -  @  — 

Lima  beans,  fist  per  bag .  1  00c  1  25 

Potat),  per  bag . 1  fO,®  — 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  barrel . 1  ,5001  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel . I  00®1  37 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel .  1  I0@1  60 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  60a2  50 

String  beans,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bug .  -  @  — 

Squash,  Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl .  _ 

L.  1..  per  bbl  .  76al  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box .  20®  35 

Jersey.  Grant,  per  box .  15®  20 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  barrel .  75®1  OO 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PALMER,  EIVENBUBO  ft  00., 

SnocesBors  to  G,  S.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants, 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
106  Keade  Ntreeti  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Plums 
of  all  kinds;  also  P«i!ioh«H,  I’ears  and  Apples, 
Corn.  Pens,  P»»tHtoes,  etc.  No  use  for  toor  goods. 
Write  for  3hlpplng  Curds  and  Directions  for  packing. 

J.  U.  TIENKKN, 

32  Little  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SDMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

liKAJDQUAIlTKlta  H’Otf, 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

iieGoivf)  pfid  sell,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantiues.  alTProaucts  oFtEe  ^Jrch’afd,  CJardon, 
^airy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Keports,  Special  Kcfcrences,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CCplnqulrlea  iind  Correspondenoo  Invited. 


TWO 


Thoroughbred  English  Beagle 
Hound  Bitch  Pups,  cheap. 

W.  A.  B'REED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


PROFIT 

IN 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
BO  sure  to  return,  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  ts  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
■»  .y*  w  Tp\  lectod,  A  well-kept  fiock  would 

H  r  J  Hi  r  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 

•  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  8  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  "  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  tor  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


A  Carving  Set. 


flere  is  an  article  every  family  needs 
three  times  a  day,  and  every  man  knows 
how  difiicult  it  is  to  carve  a  fowl  or  even 


a  roast  without  a  good  carving  knife. 
This  is  a  nine-inch  imported  Sheffield 
steel  knife.  We  are  using  one  just  like 
it  on  our  own  table,  and  can  recomtrend 
it  as  first-class  in  every  respect.  Price, 
with  a  renewal  $3.25,  or  with  one  new 
name  $3.  Sent  for  a  club  of  8  ;  with 
steel  for  a  club  of  10. 


Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  scale  weighs  from  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  to  25  pounds.  Every  family 


should  have  one.  Nothing  could  be 
nicer  for  weighing  small  articles.  Price, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.25  ;  with 
a  new  subscription,  $3.  Or  given  out¬ 
right  for  a  club  of  seven  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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equalizing  payments  for  labor. 

Under  the  new  tariff  law  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
all  manufactured  goods  used  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  of  foreign  manufacture,  made 
by  labor  which  receives  much  lower 
wages  than  American  labor  has  for  many 
years  been  receiving.  This  must  neces¬ 
sarily  reduce  the  demand  for  home-made 
goods  until  American  manufacturers  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  goods  to  meet 
the  prices  of  imported  goods.  Admitting 
that  all  raw  material  can  be  obtained  by 
our  manufacturers  at  the  same  prices 
paid  by  foreign  manufacturers,  there  is 
but  one  way  of  meeting  foreign  prices, 
and  that  is  by  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
claim  is  sometimes  made  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  wages  paid  is  made  up  by  the 
superior  quality  of  American  machinery, 
and  that  the  skill  of  our  workmen  is  such 
as  to  produce  enough  more  per  day  to 
equalize  the  difference  in  wages  paid. 
Those  that  saw  the  foreign  machinery  of 
all  binds  exhibited  f»t  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  will  readily  believe  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  proved. 

Low  prices  for  farmers’  produce  re¬ 
duce  their  profits,  leaving  them  but  small, 
if  any,  surplus  over  cost,  and  their  ability 
to  pay  is  so  much  lessened.  As  the  farm 
ing  community  use  much  the  largest 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  this  les¬ 
sened  ability  to  pay  decreases  the  demand 
for  such  goods.  This  condition  will  com¬ 
pel  farmers  to  call  loudly  for  retrench¬ 
ment  of  the  general  and  their  own  ex¬ 
penses  in  many  ways.  But  where  will 
such  retrenchment  begin  ? 

All  salaried  offices  must  have  the  sal- 
aiies  reduced.  Now  a  farmer  has  to 
give  nearly  twice  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  or  pounds  of  butter,  beef  or  pork, 
or  dozens  of  eggs  as  he  did  in  past  years, 
to  pay  his  share  of  taxes  for  the  support 
of  county  judges,  clerks,  sheriffs,  and 
other  county  officers ;  so  their  salaries 
must  be  reduced.  He  has  to  give  nearly 
twice  the  labor  to  raise  money  to  pay 
school  teachers,  ministers  and  doctors ; 
htnce  their  salaries  and  charges  must  be 
reduced.  He  has  to  put  forth  double  the 
amount  of  strength  to  produce  enough  to 
pay  his  proportion  to  the  judges  of  our 
courts,  clerks,  members  of  assembly  and 
State  officers.  So  their  salaries  must  be 
reduced. 

The  labor  of  men  should  be  equalized, 
so  that  those  of  equal  ability  and 
strength,  in  whatever  calling,  should  re¬ 
ceive  equal  compensation  for  their  labor. 
The  idea  that  has  long  existed,  that 
those  engaged  in  what  are  called  the 
liberal  professions,  should  be  better  paid 
than  other  men,  is  a  delusion  and  is  work¬ 
ing  an  injustice.  Why  should  a  lawyer 
receive  $5  or  B25  for  drawing  up  a  paper 
taking  but  an  hour’s  time,  or  giving  a 
bit  of  information  to  a  farmer,  a  man  of 
equal  ability — but  who  has  to  work  days 
to  earn  the  sum  demanded  ?  Should  a 
farmer  charge  the  same  price  for  advice 
or  instruction  in  the  manner  of  doing  a 
bit  of  farm  work,  he  would  be  denounced 
in  the  roundest  terms.  But  has  not  the 
farmer  given  as  much  time  and  thought 
to  obtain  the  knowledge  to  enable  him 
to  give  the  lawyer  the  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion,  as  has  the  lawyer  to  obtain  his  ? 
And  is  not  the  time  worth  as  much  to 
the  farmer  as  to  the  lawyer  ?  Look  at 
the  capital  invested,  and  the  time,  care 
and  knowledge  required  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  to  produce  a  pound  of 
superior  butter  !  If  taken  to  the  lawyer, 
he  thinks  that  he  pays  an  extravagant 
price  if  he  is  charged  more  than  30  cents 
per  pound  for  it ;  but  for  drawing  up  a 
simple  paper  taking  but  an  hour’s  time 
and  requiring  no  greater  general  intel¬ 
ligence  than  it  does  to  produce  a  pound 
of  butter,  the  lawyer  thinks  §5  a  small 
charge. 

Where  is  the  justice  in  the  two  trans¬ 
actions,  the  labor  and  ability  required  in 
each  transaction  being  equal  ?  Why 
should  the  farmer  be  expected  to  work 
so  much  cheaper  ?  Is  not  his  manhood 
equal  to  that  of  the  lawyer,  or  the  min¬ 
ister,  or  the  doctor,  or  the  statesman  ? 


Then  why  should  he  not  have  equal  pay 
for  his  time.  The  idea  cur  ent  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  a  class  of  citizens  having  less 
ability  than  the  so-called  liberal  educated 
class — that  their  intelligence  is  of  a  lower 
order — is  a  mistaken  one.  In  the  present 
day,  a  farmer  to  be  successful  (and  there 
are  many  who  are)  must  be  a  man  who 
has  as  much,  nay,  more,  knowledge  in 
many  ways,  mechanical,  scientific,  agri¬ 
cultural,  commercial,  than  is  required  to 
practice  the  professions  or  follow  purely 
commercial  enterprises.  His  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  time  given  to  his  business 
should  be  as  great ;  therefore  pay  and 
profits  in  one  direction  should  be  greatly 
reduced,  or  prices  for  farmers’  products 
largely  increased,  so  that  labor  offset 
against  labor,  should  be  better  equalized. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer 
should  stand  upon  bis  manhood  and 
demand  that  there  should  be  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  pay.  Teachers,  ministers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  public  officers,  railroad  officials, 
presidents,  officers  of  banks,  etc.,  should 
be  paid  less,  or  farmers  more,  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  for  the  promotion  of  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Homer,  N.  Y.  cjias.  o.  newton. 


THE  MT.  GRETNA  EXPOSITION. 

The  season  of  fall  rains  began  August 
20,  with  the  opening  of  the  Agricultural, 
Mechanical  and  Industrial  Exposition  of 
the  Mt.  Gretna  Farmers’  Encampment 
Association  of  Lebanon  County,  Pa.  The 
grounds  of  this  association  are  pro¬ 
nounced  by  exhibitors  to  be  “the  model 
fair  grounds  of  America,”  being  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  celebrated  Cornwall 
Hills,  the  most  spacious  and  diversified 
wild  park  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  if  not 
in  the  Union.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  farmers’  encampment  grounds,  and 
in  the  same  natural  grove  of  second- 
growth  oak  and  chestnut,  are  the  camp 
grounds  of  the  “  United  Brethren”  so¬ 
ciety,  and  also  of  the  “  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua,”  each  containing  some  50 
acres  or  more  of  neat  summer  cottages, 
laid  out  in  broad,  shady  avenues  and 
streets,  which  are  brilliantly  lighted  by 
electricity  manufactured  on  the  grounds, 
and  supplied  with  cold  spring  water.  The 
latter  is  pumped  by  a  Rider  hot-air  en¬ 
gine  from  a  mountain  spring  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  30  gallons  per  minute,  to  a  reser¬ 
voir  150  feet  above  and  some  1,200  feet 
distant  from  the  camp  grounds.  From 
this  reservoir  it  is  piped  to  hydrants 
along  the  streets  and  among  the  cottages. 
A  large  number  of  smaller  springs  stoned 
and  walled  in  true  colonial  style,  are 
scattered  around  the  park. 

This  exposition  is  managed  upon  a 
different  principle  from  most  fairs.  No 
admission  fee  is  charged  visitors  to  the 
grounds,  but  every  part  of  the  show  is  as 
free  as  the  mountain  air  and  water.  As 
no  premiums  are  offered,  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  under  a  comparatively  light  ex¬ 
pense,  which  is  met  by  charging  exhibit¬ 
ors  a  nominal  sum  for  the  space  occupied 
in  displaying  their  exhibits,  the  minimum 
charge  being  §2,  which  covers  20  square 
feet  in  the  main  exhibition  hall,  or  a 
platform  in  the  grove  of  10  feet  frontage 
and  32  feet  in  depth.  These  platforms 
have  been  erected  and  laid  out  in  streets 
and  alleys  and  are  mainly  occupied  by 
exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements. 
The  number  of  implement  exhibitors  this 
season  exceeded  100  ;  this  feature  con¬ 
stituted  the  major  part  of  the  show. 

A  vigorous  effort  will  be  made  another 
year  to  get  stock  breeders  to  join  in,  as 
well  as  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  and 
make  a  more  creditable  sLoiving  in  these 
departments.  The  number  of  visitors  on 
Thursday,  which  was  the  big  day  this 
season,  was  estimated  at  20,000,  most  of 
whom  came  from  Lebanon  and  contigu¬ 
ous  counties.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
feature  in  the  implement  display,  was  six 
traction  engines,  which  went  steaming 
around  through  the  woods,  up  and  down 
quite  steep  grades,  and  over  ground  as 
rough  as  might  be  found  on  any  arable 
Eastern  farm.  These  are  mainly  used 
for  propelling  large  thrashers  and  clean¬ 
ers  from  farm  to  farm,  as  well  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  power  for  operating  them  when 
set  up.  I.  r.  T. 


In  wrltlnf?  to  advertisers  please  .always  meotlon 
The  Uchal  New  voukek. 


JLight  for 
Street  and 
Driveway. 


The  .S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tuhular 
Globe  Street- Lam i>  is  the 
best  made.  Equal  to  the  best 
gas-light.  Will  not  blow  out, 
smoke,  or  freeze.  Can  be  set  by 
wick-regulator  to  burn  from  4  to 
16  hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect. 
Burns  4  hours  for  i  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or 
can  gel  it  for  you  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 


STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago  :  25  Lake  St. 


Hour  of  Song. 

There  Is  sufficient  variety  In  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection  to  please  singers  of 
every  grade,  from  the  simple  songs  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  to  those  requiring  culture  and  practice.  It 
Is  such  a  book  as  old  and  young,  lettered  and 
unlettered,  may  enjoy  at  almost  any  time. 
From  It.  the  children  will  pick  op  the  songs 
witn  which  their  parents  are  so  familiar,  and 
keep  alive  the  old  songs  we  so  dlsiUe  to  forget. 
We  would  be  sorry  for  the  child  who  grew  up 
unfamiliar  with  the  old  f&ml  lar  tunes  of  the 
collectio  rs,  and  there  are  many  new  ones  of 
scarcely  less  merit.  Price,  pater,  50  cents.  Or 
given  as  a  premium  for  two  new  subscilptlons 
to  The  Rckai.  New-Vokker. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  5fi0  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  8TKWAKT,  np«n  the  science  of  feeding  li»  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  boo*  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  ana  study  It  carefully.  Price,  WiJ.OO. 

TUK  RDKAL  NKW-YOUKEU, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


60c. 
per  box. 

«  for  Sa.60. 


Blood 

Builder 


and 


.WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Brockyll]e,Ont. 


A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
KECOUD  OF  PROG  HESS. 

Jly  Prof.  I..  ir.  liAILEV. 

Bright.  New,  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
of  the  progress  In  bortlzalture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  Introduced  In  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  ail  new  rflscoverles,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  fvr  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  florists.  veg  table  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  its  contents.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  JI.OO. 

The  stock  of  this  volume  Is  I'mlted,  and  money 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  ythlle  stock  lasts. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts..  New  York 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World. 

This  Is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  In  New 
York.  Gives  In  fall  the  news  from  all  over  the 
world  every  week.  Regular  price, 

In  comblnatUn  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  tl  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Interests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  tl. 

In  combination  wltl^  The  R.  N.-Y.  11.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  Jokes  and  humor  of 
tho  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
In  the  East.  B.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
E.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  faney  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price. 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacific 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  In  the  tiorld.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove- Fitting  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  alivays  reliable  and  strictly 
np-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee.  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  K.  N.-Y.,  11.30. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
information.  Regular  price.  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.70. 

The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  bow  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  wnen,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpajer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “gcod  reading*  for  tne  family.  Now  read 
In  100,600  farm  nouses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $L‘20. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  rews  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-office  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  wlih  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  best  poultry  paper  lu  the  world  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  how 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  bens  lay  the  most  eggs;  ho  to  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  bow  to  obtain  the 
most  profllabie  breeds.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  40. 


The  State. 

This  is  the  oldest  evening  paper  In  Rlcbmocd, 
Va.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regular  price.  $1 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  50. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  pubUsblng 
regularly  the  proceedings  of  farmers’  Institutes 
held  In  Wisconsin  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  is  published. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees, 
honey  and  home  interests.  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  journal  of  Its  class.  These  who 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  while 
many,  no  longer  interested  In  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  continue  subscrioers.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  76, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Feeding  Rye. — IIow  would  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  by  measure  of  corn  and 
cob  meal,  rye  meal,  and  bran,  do  to  feed 
milch  cows  ?  Would  it  be  a  properly 
balanced  ration  ?  Would  rye  do  to  feed 
horses  in  place  of  oats  ?  Which  would 
be  better  for  me,  to  sell  my  rye  for  75 
cents  per  bushel  or  feed  it  ?  c.  c. 

R  N.-Y. — Rye  makes  an  excellent  feed 
for  hogs,  cattle  or  work  horses.  Farmers 
near  the  Rural  Grounds  grind  a  bushel 
of  rye  with  a  barrel  of  ear  corn  for  horse 
feed.  This  is  fed  with  chopped  and  mois¬ 
tened  hay  or  straw.  If  you  can  obtain 
75  cents  a  bushel  for  your  rye,  you  would 
better  sell  it  and  use  the  money  to  buy 
bran,  oat  feed  and  gluten  meal,  or  dried 
brewers’  grains. 

Bloody  Milk  from  a  Heifer, — I  have 
a  three-year-old  heifer  that  gives  thick 
milk  from  one  teat.  I  discovered  it  when 
I  took  the  calf  away.  I  was  advised 
to  put  the  calf  with  the  cow,  and  I  did 
so,  but  when  the  calf  was  fattened,  I 
found  the  udder  the  same  as  before.  I 
put  the  second  calf  with  her  and  fattened 
that.  I  have  been  milking  her  about 
two  weeks  since  the  last  calf  went  away. 

I  find  the  udder  the  same  as  before — 
hard  at  night  and  the  milk  will  be  thick 
in  the  morning.  It  will  be  thick  for  two 
or  three  milkings,  and  then  apparently 
all  right.  There  is  a  slight  tinge  of 
blood  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  when  the 
milk  gets  thick.  The  bloody  appearance 
is  just  from  the  one  teat.  m  k. 

Lowell,  Mich. 

Ans  —Give  one  pound  of  Epsoin  salts 
with  an  ounce  of  ginger  as  a  drench.  If 
the  bowels  are  not  freely  moved,  repeat 
the  dose  in  two  days.  Also  give  table¬ 
spoonful  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  in 
the  feed  once  daily.  Feed  little  or  no 
grain  until  the  trouble  is  removed. 
Bathe  the  udder  once  daily,  rubbing  well 
in,  with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine 
diluted  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water. 

F.  L.  K. 

Those  Lambs  Again. — G.  H.  F.,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  brought  his  lambs  up  to  a  very 
respectable  weight,  and  probably  made 
a  profit  on  them.  As  he  wants  criticism, 
and  probably  means  to  try  it  again,  I 
will  suggest  that  he  do  not  give  the 
lambs  much  room  to  wander  in  while 
fattening.  Discriminate  sharply  between 
fattening  lambs,  and  keeping  in  good, 
healthy  stock  condition.  In  the  latter, 
abundaniroom  and  exercise  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  For  quick  fattening,  no  exer¬ 
cise  is  needed.  For  50  lambs,  besides  the 
200  or  300  square  feet  of  shed  room,  I 
would  provide  a  shed  a  trifle  larger  in 
which  they  may  sun  themselves,  and  in 
which  the  corn  fodder  may  be  fed  and 
worked  down  into  manure.  I  would 
never  let  them  get  wet,  but  give  all  the 
air  they  can  have.  In  the  beginning, 
dip  them  carefully  to  kill  ticks.  Nearly, 
all  the  advertised  dips  will  do  this — to¬ 
bacco  stems,  leaves  or  dust  may  be  boiled 
up  at  home  and  used,  if  obtainable.  I 
mean  to  try  Thymo-Cresol  this  year,  as 
it  is  used  cold,  while  tobacco  ought  to  be 
hot,  say  115  degrees  P. 

It  may  be  very  desirable  to  work  a  lot 
of  corn  fodder  into  the  lambs,  but  it  is  a 
pity  he  has  not  some  clover  hay,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  he  has  this  year.  I  think  he  will 
find  wheat  a  good  feed  to  use  this  year, 
and  perhaps  cheaper  than  corn.  If  he 
thinks  best  to  feed  corn  and  corn  fodder, 
he  should  give  the  lambs  what  wheat 
bran  they  will  eat,  and  he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  much  greater  the 
gains  will  be.  I  would  also  feed  more 
corn  per  day  toward  the  last  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  term.  By  the  addition  of  the  protein 
of  the  bran,  the  lamb  can  make  use  of 
more  of  the  carbonaceous  material  in  the 
corn  and  fodder,  so  that  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  he  may  make  the  lambs  weigh 
up  to  125  pounds  this  year  by  May  1. 

But  he  should  not  hold  them  too  long, 
but  let  them  go  as  soon  as  he  can  see  a 
p  ofit  in  them  ;  for  lamb  flesh  made  in 
the  winter  costs  very  nearly  63^  cents 
per  pound  here  to  produce,  and  probably 
fully  as  much  in  Virginia.  We  sell  in 
March  when  the  market  just  fies,  and 
have  held  some  bunches  till  May  8. 

As  to  castration,  1  hope  Mr.  Woodward 


will  give  us  a  good  talk  about  that.  I 
will  merely  suggest  that  so  far  as  I  have 
known,  the  results  are  not  at  all  sure  to 
be  good  when  lambs  are  six  months  old, 
and  whenever  using  a  knife  on  lambs  for 
castration,  or  docking  tails,  be  sure  it  is 
sharp  and  frequently  disinfected.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  is  a  satisfactory  disinfectant. 
I  have  known  serious  results  to  follow 
using  a  knife  that  had  been  used  for  skin¬ 
ning  dead  sheep.  j.  e.  wing. 


BREED,  FEED  AND  CARE  FOR  DAIRY 
COWS. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  meet¬ 
ing  last  winter,  Mr.  H.  S.  Matteson,  of 
New  York  State,  gave  an  address  from 
which  I  have  taken  the  following  notes  : 

Farmers  are  looking  for  something 
better  ;  that  is  right.  The  best  of  every¬ 
thing  should  be  the  aim  of  the  farmer. 
The  first  and  most  important  for  the 
dairy  farmer  is  the  cow.  She  is  the 
foundation.  A  cow,  to  be  A  No.  1, 
must  be  born  so.  Cows,  of  course,  can 
be  fed  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  milk.  Many  cows  are 
kept  at  a  loss.  The  good  cow  is  not  only 
obliged  to  pay  for  her  keep,  but  she 
must  also  pay  for  the  feed  that  her  un¬ 
profitable  neighbor  eats.  Cows  must  be 
tested,  and  then  one  will  meet  with  sur¬ 
prises  ;  for  very  often  the  poor,  scrawny 
looking  cow  will  prove  to  be  the  one  that 
pays  the  best.  When  the  very  best  cow 
has  been  found,  then  look  around  for  a 
sire  that  is  what  is  wanted.  In  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  25  years,  I  have  found  the 
sire  to  give  the  best  results. 

Don’t  get  wrapped  up  in  a  cow  for 
looks  alone.  The  “beauty”  may  have  to 
be  discarded.  If  you  have  the  breed,  the 
next  important  thing  is  feed,  for  very 
often  you  already  have  the  cow,  but  she 
does  not  get  the  proper  food.  For  butter, 
I  prefer  the  Jersey — at  least  the  Jersey 
in  form.  In  Indiana,  I  found  a  herd'’ all 
right  in  form,  but  giving  unsatisfactory 
yields — being  fed  on  an  exclusively  corn 
grain  ration.  I  induced  the  owner  of 
the  herd  to  feed  a  more  suitable  ration 
to  half  the  herd,  and  the  result  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  A  letter  from  the  owner  of  the 
herd  told  the  story  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  Instead  of  all  corn,  oats,  bran, 
etc.,  were  fed. 

I  would  urge  the  importance  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  dam  the  proper  food  while  in 
conception  and  so  on  all  through  life  for 
best  results.  Also  the  great  importance 
of  soiling,  especially  at  the  time  of  short 
pasturage.  As  a  soiling  crop,  I  recom¬ 
mend  peas  and  oats,  followed  by  sweet 
corn,  sowing  the  earlier  varieties  first, 
and  the  Evergreen  or  any  large  kind  for 
latest  feeding.  Don’t  try  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  for  in  dairying,  as  in 
all  else,  you  will  fail.  Be  cautious  in 
feeding  gluten  meal,  oil  meal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  butter,  the  excessive  feed¬ 
ing  of  which  will  destroy  the  “  standing 
up”  quality  of  the  butter,  if  not  the 
flavor. 

Treat  cows  gently.  Be  regular  in  feed¬ 
ing,  watering  and  milking.  Let  the 
cows  know  when  to  expect  you.  Let 
them  have  sunlight  in  the  stable,  and 
good  ventilation,  for  bad  air  is  largely 
the  cause  of  so  much  tuberculosis.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  cow  is  but  a  machine, 
and  must  have  proper  treatment  if  we 
would  make  a  success  of  dairying. 

I  am  not  troubled  about  butter  com¬ 
ing.  “  Breeding  is  quick  churning.”  I 
have  bred  my  herd  to  quick  churning.  I 
cannot  always  tell  at  what  temperature 
to  put  the  cream  in  the  churn,  because 
herds  vary.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of 
making  a  pound  of  butter  and  doubt  if 
any  person  does  exactly.  I  prefer  not  to 
have  cows  eating  while  milking,  g.  s. 


WHEN  Leaving  Home  fou  the  Summer,  the 
prudent  provide  themselves  with  Dr.  Ja;ne'8  Car¬ 
minative  Balsam,  In  order  to  treat  promptly  and 
elTcCiually  all  attacss  of  Cramps,  Diarrhea.  Dysen¬ 
tery,  Cholera  Morbus,  etc.— complaints  more  or  less 
prevalent  every  where  at  this  season  of  the  year.- Act 


“DAIRY  RATION.” 

Is  a  feed  based  on  sclentldc  principles,  with  the 
end  In  view  of  making  a  oa.anced  ration  for  mlicn 
cows.  Every  pound  of  this  ration  ltd  will  show  in 
the  mllit-pali  and  In  the  sood  condition  of  the  cow. 
It  IS  prepared  from  the  best  of  material,  and  put  up 
in  lUU  pound  sacks. 

Samples  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York  lor  $1.26 
per  sack,  payable  la  advance.  Write  for  prices  by 
Ihecar  load  NATHANIEL  C.  HALL, 

No.  15  Wbltenali  Street,  New  kork  City. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 


The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  ; 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
Rklins  cleaner  and  ruus  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  ill  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Us  Own  Price  either  lu  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  In  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  Us 
Saving:  of  Labor. 

C!IEAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


cSTreJe'-^Jf  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OOTOItERiJ,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  1).  GIIiL,‘V.  8..  Secretary, 

332  E.  27tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 

cannot  exist  where  VVlnc  of  I’oopcr  is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  inlcrobet*,  germs,  and  iiarasltes  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  .50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  tesilmoulnls.  Address 

THE  CORl’KU  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TH[PRIZ[ 


on  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  was 
awarded  Webster  &  Uannnm. 
Get  circular. 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  &  Sibley's  herd,  will  be  tuhercuHn  tested 
before  sole  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.,  has  19  daugh¬ 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  I’ogis  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  had  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  $209.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY.  Franklin,  Venango  Co..  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unbqualbu  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  danghters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.  C.  0.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Ametioa— Comns,  son  ofSqnlre 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  bend  the  herd.  All 
parttonlars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABHR  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  BOSLTN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Aberdeen-An^us  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINK.  Shlnrock.  Krie  Co.,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  “Pride  of  Peconlc  ’  3‘2944.  A.  J.  C.  C.. 
three  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  weM  grown;  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In- 
breeding.  A  bnrgsln  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow.  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PECONIC  FaR.M,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


a|  n  n  ItULT.  CALF,  dropped  April,  1994 
.  0,  U.  U,  sire  Nancy’s  Stoke  Pogts  2.5U3I,  pure 
Bt.  Lambert;  a  bull  of  similar  breeding  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $1,700;  calf’s  dam  one  of  our  best  cows  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogls  14499  pure  8t.  Lambert,  son  of 
Maggie  Sheldon  23.583  21  lbs  5  ozs  of  Bu:ter  In  7 
days.  It  Is  a  large,  bandsome,  extra  good,  lawn  calf. 
Price  reasonable.  E.  L  ULA  ItKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Tub  Ruhai,  New-Youkbu. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Rcjs^istcred  .Jersey  Cattle. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PKKIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

Large,  'I’hrlfty. 

Thoroughbred 

Poland-Ghina  Hogs 

of  all  ages. 


F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


C  D  A  A  I  KT-^A  well-bred  Stallion  and 
■  ^  an  Aspinwall  Potato 

Planter,  or  would  exchanso  for  Jersey  cows. 

GEO.  S.  BU'TLER,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  new  Harrison  16-tnch 
Burr  Stone  Grist  Mill; 
price  $7j.  Will  exchange 
for  Guernsev'or  Jersey  heifer  calves  or  Poland-China 
Sboats.  Send  offers  C.  O.  NEWTON,  Homer,  N.  Y, 


KIRBY  HOMESTEAD  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS, 

from  stock  selected  and  bred  by  Col.  F.  1.  Curtis. 
These  pigs  are  me  best  ever  offered.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Also  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  calves.  Address 
D.  C.  CURTIS,  Kirby  Homestead, 

Charlton,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred. 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  PeruvUle,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire -Down  Sheep. 

The  best  mutton  breed  In  England  or  America. 
Yearling  and  ram  lambs ;  also  Ewes  and  Ev  e  Lambs 
for  sale.  Prices  20  per  cent  below  former  years. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Hi^h-Class  Shropshires 

70  yearling  ranqs  that  will  weigh  250  to  800  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21, JD  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GBO.  E.  Bbbok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mloh. 


Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKHNBURQH,  Jb.,  Prop. 

For  sale.  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  up  fiocks. 


T^ORSET-HORN  SUEEP  for  Sale. — 20 

Reg’d,  Imp’d  and  American-bred.  J  M.  HAM, 
Lynfeld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  SOUTH  DOWNS.  IS, 


Ewes  and 
.ambs  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  L.  B.  FREAK,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Thorndale  Shropshires 

AX  AUCXION  I 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

The  fifbt  ALDuai  Auction  of  Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams,  the  produce 
of  the  Thorndale  F.ock,  will  be  held  at  THORNDALE,  Millbrook  P.O., 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 

Tuesday,  September  i8,  at  12  o’clock.  ; 


100  Yearling  Ewes,  50  two-year-old  Imported  Ewes  and  50  Yearling  Rams 
will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  absolutely  without  reserve.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  flock  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  Sept.  6-13,  Catalogues  ready  Aug  15.  Write  for  particulars. 

OAKLEICH  THORNE,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

The  fool-killer  sat  on  the  mossy  bank, 
lie  did; 

And  watched  a  youthful  summer  crank, 

Which  did, 

As  we  have  often  made  a  note. 

Stand  up  and,  laugbliiK,  rock  the  boat. 

The  fool-killer,  smlllnK,  said:  “Te  he.” 

He  did; 

“That  fellow  Is  doing  my  work  for  me,” 

And  he  did. 

—Detroit  Free  Prete. 

“  Doks  your  new  dress  fit  you  well, 
Clara?”  “Oh,  splendidly!  I  can  hardly 
move  or  breathe  in  it.” — Tld  Bits. 

She  :  “  And  don’t  you  consider  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  an  important  subject  ? ”  He: 
“Oh,  more — it’s  a  serious  slip,  you  know.” 
—Life. 

“Don’t  fool  with  a  wasp  because  you 
think  he  looks  weak  and  tired.  You 
will  find  out  he’s  all  right  in  the  end.” — 
Lowell  Courier. 

Miss  Pbimlips  :  “  When  you  say  your 
prayers  at  night,  do  you  pray  for  all 
men?”  Miss  Leftover:  “No,  indeed! 
Just  one  would  be  enough.”— Life. 

The  custard  pie  is  the  poor  man’s  nat¬ 
ural  dessert.  There  is  no  aristocracy 
about  the  custard  pie.  That  is  to  say, 
no  upper  crust. — Boston  Transcrivt. 

“Thky’s  one  good  thing  ’bout  these 
here  congressmen,”  said  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel’s  wife.  “  Whut’s  thet  ?  ”  “They 
don’t  never  seem  ter  get  discontented 
with  their  jobs  and  strike.” — Credit  Lost. 

Paul:  “I  don’t  see  anything  so  very 
funny  about  your  mustache.”  Mr.  Toots: 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  Paul :  “I  heard 
sister  tell  you  last  night  that  it  tickled 
her  half  to  death.” — The  World. 

Husband:  “You  are  naturally  of  an 
unhappy  disposition,  that’s  all  that’s  the 
matter.”  Wife:  “ That’s  your  theory,  is 
it?”  Husband:  “I  never  saw  you  happy.” 
Wife:  “That’s  because  you  never  saw 
me  before  I  met  you.” — Boston  Home 
Journal. 

Mothek  (coming ’n excitedly):  “There! 
Father  can  milk  after  this,  I  think !  I 
tied  Old  Red,  but  those  big  flies  made 
her  so  nervous  that  she  kicked  the  milk 
over  and  drenched  me  ;  then  threw  her¬ 
self  on  the  ground  in  her  frantic  strug¬ 
gles  to  get  away.”  Ollie  (aged  11; 
calm,  but  interested)  :  “Would  you  call 
that  a  case  of  nervous  prostration, 
mother  ?  ” 

With  pardonable  pride  a  lady  dis¬ 
played  a  very  ancient  piece  of  house  linen 
to  her  servant,  saying,  as  she  held  it  up 
for  inspection  :  “  Look,  Bridget,  at  this 
tablecloth  ;  it  has  been  in  our  family 
for  over  200  years.”  Bridget  eyed  the 
article  in  question  carefully,  and  then, 
stepping  close  up  to  her  mistress,  re¬ 
marked  in  a  most  confidential  tone : 
“Sure,  never  mind,  Mrs.  Arthur,  dear. 
If  you  kape  quiet  about  it,  and  don’t  let 
on  to  anybody,  who  would  know  but 
what  it  was  bought  bran’  new  out  of  the 
shop  ?  "—Tid  Bits. 


In  writing  to  BOvertlsers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  rubal  Nbw-Tokkkb. 


WANTED. 

A  small  Farm  or  House  and  Large  Yard,  In  ex- 
changu  for  180-acre  Farm;  high  state  of  cultivation; 
good  buildings,  with  all  stock,  crops  and  macninery. 
Six  hours  south  of  New  Vork.  Mild  climate,  and 
very  healthy.  Will  sell  for  $6,000,  or  stock,  crops 
and  tools  separate.  Title  perfect.  Write  at  once. 

Mbs.  EMMA  LOVEJOY. 

Kingston,  Somerset  County,  Maryland. 


THE  SOUTHWIGK  BALING  PRESS 


i  1  7-Tnn^-a-nav  Machine  at  a  1 0-Tons-a-Day  Price, 
i  It.  I  uiia  a  ua;  our  Warranty  Goes  with  Each  Machine. 

The  Southwick  Baling  Press  is  a2-horse,  full-circle  machine, 
,,  It  has  the  largest  teed  opening  of 
any  Continuous-Haling, 

Double-Stroke  ITess  in 

a  the  World.  W 


Kales  tight;  draft  light. 

Capacity;  Construction;  Durability— all  the  BEST. 


SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  119  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


ING 


RSC  AND 
POWER 

Manuf 'rb 

W  CO 
Y.  ILL 


Any 
to^ 
to  8 
fit 


tjres. 


Cuts  every  thing  in 
roots  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  stock. Only 
Knot  Cutter  with 
a  self-feeding  de¬ 
vice.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON 
&S0NS, 


YFSll.ANTI,  MICH. 


BARNES  PATENT  STEEL  FENCE. 

For  Farms  and  Lawns.  Durable  and  Koasonable 
iiicoHt  Local  agents  wanted  everywhere  First  fence 
in  a  neiqhhorli'iod  sold  at  cost  to  Introduce  It  “end  lor 
catalogue.  KltVisTDNK  STKEI.  FENCE  Cl)., 
Girard  Jluildliig,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS  build  yourown  fences  with 
Louden’s  I’ertetdlon  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world.  F'ence  costs  20  to  30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  50  rods  per  day.  1000 
aets  wanted  to  reli  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  l.OWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Brax  SKT  W'OKKS  IN  THE  WORM).  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Stondard  Agricnllural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  tonality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


.^fe-^saFARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

largest  capacity. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  H.  FAHOUHAUCO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


''SMALLEr  Cutters! 

HORSE  POWERS  &  WOOD  SAWS 


A  Smalley  EiiKilage  GiitiU  al  Work. 


A  full  and  complete  line  of  ( 'iilt<‘i'M,CarrierM,  Pow¬ 
ers,  Wood  Sawb,  Feed  .Hills  and  KootCiittcrs. 
.•special  iiilroilHCtioii  prices  to  .Stock  Raisers 
and  Dairymen.  “  The  .Silo  L'p  lo  Date,”  our 
now  ensilage  book  for  1894,  free  to  any  address.  Also  cata¬ 
logue  price  lists,  and  prices  f.  o.  b.  your  nearest  station. 

SBIALLEI  fflFG.  CO.. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 

FEED 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 
We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 


SEVEN  STATE  FAIRS 

Booked  for  our  exhibit  of  wild  animals  witli 
a  fence  that  can  liold  ’em.  We  have  Deer, 
Elk,  Bear,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Coon,  etc.  No 

cliarge. 

A  1,1.  FKE15  AS  WOOL. 

Also  teams  of 

TRAINED  ELK 

driven  to  wagon  every  day. 
Tlie  famous  “Royal  Hunter”  that  terrihio 
terror  of  all  non-elastic  fences,  will  turn 
Itself  loo.se  against  Tlie  Pace. 

A  Real  Suspension-Bridge  made  of  Page  fence. 
Como  and  see  us.  Send  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PERKINS 


JOLIET  STROWBRiDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Brices  lowest.  Quality  best. 

iiiii  iITstite  fiiii. 

Syracuse,  September  6-13. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

$7,000  in  Purjtes  for  Races. 

September  8.- GOVERNOR'S  DAY 

September  11.— GRANGERS’  DAY. 

September  12. — Bicycle  Races. 
Dally  exhibition  of  Butter  and  Cheese-Maklrg 
Special  Trains.  Low  Rates. 

JAS.  It.  DOOHARTY^,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


(N-f  n.OO  FOR  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wir(‘s  No.  12,  also  Sleol 
Kiid  and  Gate  Post 
eombined.  Agrentit 
tVauted.CataloguaFree. 

t'ARTFK 
WlreFeiieeMaeli.t'o. 
Itnx  :$0,  I>erl)y.  <>. 


1*1  H uvr  1% —Young  man  wishes  situation  with 
W  All  I  Lll  Christian  people,  on  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  farm;  Is  used  to  general  farming. 

Address  8.,  Moreneadvllle,  Pa. 
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WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points,  in¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

PERKINS  WIND  .’HILL  CO., 
Is  1  Bridge  SL,  MlMliuwuku,  Ind. 
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clover.  One  lore  white  flowers  with  leaves  smaller. 
This  was  later  to  form  seeds.  The  other  bore  leaves 
much  larger  than  the  type  and  a  pink-colored  flower. 
These  plants,  too,  were  later  in  forming  seeds.  Still 
it  might  be  well  to  select  from  these  larger  leaved 
plants  and  to  propagate  the  strain. 

On  June  14  this  plot  was  cut.  The 
stems  were  woody,  the  heads  wholly 
out  of  bloom.  But  most  of  the  seeds 
were  still  green.  There  were  no  seeds 
in  the  white  flowered  heads. 

On  April  27  we  prepared  flve  plots  of 
our  poor-soil  experiment  grounds  for 
Crimson  clover,  and  the  seed  was  sown 
the  same  day  at  the  rate  of  (i2M  pounds 
to  the  acre.  As  we  have  before  ex¬ 
plained,  this  portion  of  the  fleld  has 
never  received  any  manure.  Hoed 
crops  (corn  and  potatoes)  had  been 
raised  upon  it  for  five  years,  receiving 
an  average  of  perhaps  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer. 
The  land  is  high,  dry  and  poor.  The 
soil  by  thorough  cultivation  had  been 
kept  free  of  weeds  and  we  assumed 
that  there  were  few,  if  any,  weed  seeds 
in  the  soil — a  reasonable  assumption, 
was  it  not  ?  The  spring  sown  and  fall- 
sown  trials  upon  the  garden  plots 
showed  that  the  seed  was  puie,  and 
the  seed  sown  on  the  five  plots  of  pc  or 
soil  was  from  the  same  source. 

Plot  No.  1  was  sown  to  Crimsen  clover 
without  any  fertilizer. 

Plot  No.  2  received  at  the  rate  of  SCO 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  dissolved  bone- 
black. 

Plot  No.  3  received  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  sulphate  of 
potash. 

Plot  No.  4  received  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Plot  No.  5  received  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  dissolved  boneblack;  400  pounds 
of  sulphate  potash ;  400  pounds  of 

nitrate  of  soda. 

The  interested  reader  will  ask  why 
we  sowed  62  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  We  found  that  at  the  rate  of  40 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  the  rich-soil 
garden  plots  gave  the  most  perfect 
stand  and  the  heaviest  crop  of  clover 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  determined, 
then,  not  to  run  the  chance  of  failure 
on  our  high-land,  poor-soil  crop  by 
thin  seeding.  We  wanted  to  give  the 
clover  every  chance  to  occupy  every 
inch  of  soil. 

June  10  on  plots  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  the 
clover  was  feeble.  On  plot  No.  4,  which 
received  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Pig- weed  was  growing  everywhere  and 
vigorously.  The  Pig-weed  on  Plot  .5 
was  less  vigorous.  The  seeding  (stand) 
of  Pig-weed  seemed  the  same  on  all  the 
plots.  “  Why  should  it  grow  so  much 
stronger  on  the  nitrate  plot,  than  on 
the  “complete”  manure  plot  which 
received  the  same  amount  of  nitrate  of 
soda  as  well  as  potash  and  phosphate  ?  ” 
was  the  question  noted  at  the  time. 
The  Pig-weed  then  concealed  the  clover 
on  the  nitrate  plot  and  was  growing  so 
fast  that  it  was  thought  that  the  clover 
would  soon  be  killed.  As  will  be  seen 
further  on,  the  weeds  of  the  complete 
(Plot  No.  5)  manure  began  to  gain  on 
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cumbent  and  so  entangled  that  it  could  not  be  mown. 
•Tune  10  the  plants  began  to  lose  their  fresh,  green 
color  and  all  the  flower  heads  were  well  filled  with 
seed.  The  stems  were  woody.  There  were  a  few 
plants  distinctly  different  from  the  type  of  Crimson 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  EXPERIMENTS. 


We  have  ended  three  experiments  with  Crimson 
clover  and  are  now,  from  the  faith  in  this  plant  which 
comes  out  of  them,  about  to  make  a 
fourth  upon  a  larger  scale. 

The  first  experiment  was  begun  May 
19,  1893,  when  we  sowed  one  pound  of 
seed  on  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  of  moder¬ 
ately  rich  garden  soil.  This  was  heavy 
seeding — 40  pounds  to  the  acre — but 
much  of  it  was  eaten  by  the  sparrows. 

The  seed  sprouted  May  24 — that  is,  in 
five  days.  July  8,  the  plants  were  10 
inches  high.  The  first  bloom  was  July 
16,  that  is,  about  .50  days  from  the  date 
of  seed-sowing.  On  August  4,  the 
plants  averaged  18  inches  in  height 
and  about  one-tenth  were  in  bloom. 

One-third  of  the  plot  was  cut  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  the  plants  would  make 
a  second  growth.  August  12,  the  plants 
were  still  blooming  freely,  though 
many — perhaps  most — had  “gone  to 
seed.”  August  28,  the  part  cut  August 
4  was  making  a  second  growth,  though 
parts  were  dead  (perhaps  from  a 
drought  that  prevailed  after  cutting). 

The  second  growth  was  then  six  to 
eight  inches  high  and  some  plants  were 
in  bloom.  The  plants  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  plot  were,  many  of  them, 
still  blooming — height,  18  inches. 

There  were  no  weeds  to  speak  of  in 
this  plot. 

On  the  same  day  (August  28),  one 
pound  of  seed  was  sown  on  a  second 
plot  (one-fortieth  of  an  acre)  adjacent 
to  the  first  of  the  same  or  perhaps 
richer  soil.  No  fertilizer  or  manure 
was  used,  as  strawberries  had  been 
raised  for  several  years  upon  it  and 
turned  under  after  fruiting.  The  soil 
was  moist.  The  seed  was  raked  in  and 
at  night  rain  fell.  In  the  evening  of 
August  31 — three  days — it  was  observed 
that  apparently  all  the  seed  had 
sprouted.  The  next  spring,  March  14, 
it  was  noted  that  it  had  passed  the 
winter  without  the  least  injury.  The 
plants.  May  21,  were  18  inches  high 
and  just  coming  into  bloom.  Every 
inch  of  soil  was  covered  and  the  height 
of  the  plants  was  uniformly  as  above 
stated.  A  beating  rain  occurred  10 
days  previously  and  parts  were  pros¬ 
trated.  But  the  next  day’s  sun  brought 
them  all  upon  their  feet  again  as 
thrifty  and  nearly  as  upright  as  before 
the  rain.  May  27  the  plants  were  fully 
2}^  feet  high,  or  rather  the  stems  were 
that  length.  Measuring  from  the 
ground,  the  plants  stood  uniformly 
about  18  inches.  This  was  because  of 
further  heavy,  beating  rains  which 
partly  lodged  them,  and  although  the 
top  portions  recovered,  the  lower  stems 
remained  prostrate.  The  plants  were 
in  fullest  bloom,  so  that  as  one  looked 
at  the  brilliant  plot  he  saw  more  crim¬ 
son  than  green.  The  hum  of  bees 
could  have  been  heard  50  feet  away. 

On  J  une  4  the  lower  part  of  the  blos¬ 
som  heads  was  out  of  bloom  and  freely 
seeding.  The  average  height  of  stems 
was  2>^  feet.  One  foot  of  this  was  de¬ 
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the  weeds  ot  Plot  No.  4  in  late  June.  Are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  had  u^ed  up  the  available  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  that  had  accumulated  in  the  soil  during 
the  five  years  when  corn  and  potatoes  had  been  grown  ? 

Notes  of  Progress. 

.Tune  18  — The  Pig- weed  on  Plot  No.  6  (complete)  is 
from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  the  clover  six  inches  and 
thriving  in  parts  where  the  Pig-weed  is  less  dense. 
Oq  Plot  4  (nitrate)  the  Pig- weed  averages  taller ;  the 
clover  the  same  height.  On  Plot  3  (potash)  the  Pig¬ 
weed  was  from  two  to  ten  inches  high  with  small 
leaves  and  stems;  clover,  two  to  four  inches.  The 
leaves  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  Plots  4  and  5 
and  more  of  a  yellowish-green  in  color.  Plot  2  (phos¬ 
phate)  is  much  like  Plot  3  (potash).  Plot  1  (no  ferti¬ 
lizer)  is  fully  as  good  as  either  Plot  2  or  3.  The  stand 
of  clover  is  poorest  on  Plot  3 

.June  22. — A  swath  of  six  feet  mown  across  both  the 
nitrogen  and  complete  fertilizer  plots.  Pig-weed 
(Cbenopodium)  is  now  2}^  feet  high  and  Knot-weed 
one  foot  high  on  these  two  plots. 

July  2. — On  Plot  No.  5  (complete),  Pig- weed,  Knot- 
weed  and  llitter-weed  (Ambrosia)  from  one  to  five  feet 
high.  We  have  never  seen  a  much  finer  growth  of 
weeds.  The  clover  in  little  places  where  the  weeds 
are  less  rampant  is  about  one  foot  high  and  green. 
The  rest  is  yellow  and  feeble.  Where  the  clover  and 
weeds  were  mown  (June  22)  the  clover  is  doing  well, 
thorgh  the  weather  is  very  dry.  It  is  now  about  six 
inches  tall.  On  Plot  4  the  weeds  are  now  not  so  tall 


or  the  leaves  as  large  as  in  No.  5.  The  Pig-weeds  are 
about  four  feet ;  the  clover  much  as  in  No.  6.  On 
Plots  3  2  and  1,  the  weeds  are  from  12  to  18  inches 
tall,  the  clover  8  to  10  inches  and  thriving  fairly  well. 

July  9  — A  few  plants  in  bloom  on  Plots  1,  2  and  3. 

July  15  —Plants  on  Plots  1,  2  and  3  from  10  to  15 
inches  high  ;  the  latter  in  bloom.  On  Plot  4,  the  Pig¬ 
weeds  are  4)^  feet  high  ;  on  Plot  5,  53^  feet. 

July  23  — The  no-manure  plot  (No.  1),  is  much  the 
same  as  the  phosphate  plot  (No.  2).  The  potash  plot 
(No.  3)  clover,  is  somewhat  stronger  in  growth  than 
either  No.  1  or  2.  The  weeds  average  six  inches  taller. 
The  clover  is  dead  on  Plots  No.  4  (nitrate)  and  No.  5 
(complete). 

All  the  plots  were  mown  August  24.  The  clover 
plants  on  Plots  1,  2  and  3  were  from  one  to  two  feet 
high — averaging  18  inches.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
dead,  having  seeded  ;  some  were  still  in  bloom. 

Remarks. 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  such  results  which  we 
have  given  in  detail,  that  they  may  make  their  own 
conclusions  ?  After  raising  corn  and  potatoes  on  this 
land  for  five  years  and  spreading  about  1,000  pounds 
of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  every  year,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  enough  of  potrash  and  phosphate  re¬ 
mained  in  the  soil  to  give  a  fair  crop  of  clover  or 
weeds.  The  weeds  we  knew  needed  nitrogen,  but  it 
was  assumed  that  the  clover,  if  supplied  with  potash 
and  phosphate,  would  thrive  without  nitrogen.  That 
there  was  a  fair  supply  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
io  the  soil  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  growth  of 


weeds  upon  the  nitrogen  plot  (No.  4),  while  the 
growth  was  feeble  upon  Plots  Nos.  2  and  3,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  the  weed  crop  was  nearly  as  large  on 
the  nitrogen  as  up  on  the  “  complete  ”  plot.  Evidently 
nitrogen  was  precisely  what  the  weeds  needed ;  the 
soil  gave  them  enough — or  nearly  ehough — phosphate 
and  potash.  But  it  would  seem  from  the  feeble 
growth  of  the  clover  upon  Plots  1,  2  and  3  that  it 
needed  nitrogen  as  much  as  the  weeds  needed  it. 

The  experiment  may  serve  to  indicate  :  1.  That  we 
should  not  sow  Crimson  clover  on  weedy  land  in  the 
spring  with  or  without  fertilizer.  2  That  the  higher 
such  land  is  fertilized,  the  heavier  will  be  the  crop  of 
weeds,  and  of  weeds  only.  3.  That  we  cannot  raise  a 
crop  of  spring-sown  clover  on  such  land,  either  with  or 
without  fertilizer. 

The  Neat  Trial. 

We  now  purpose  to  sow  two  acres  to  clover  .just  so 
soon  as  rain  falls  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  the 
parched  soil.  The  field  is  perfectly  level  and  has  been 
in  Timothy  for  three  years.  It  was  plowed  August  1. 
We  shall  sow  about  12  pounds  to  the  acre  upon  all  ex¬ 
cept  a  strip  upon  which  it  is  purposed  to  sow  Red 
clover  for  conrparison.  What  we  shall  do  next  spring 
is  notyet  determined.  Perhaps  we  shall  turn  it  under 
in  April  and  plant  potatoes  about  May  1,  adding  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  only,  upon  most  of  the  field  and 
nitrate  of  soda  also  upon  a  part. 

The  illustrations.  Figs.  147,  148,  152,  153,  explain 
themselves  and  show  the  relative  growths  of  the 
several  plots.  The  man  standing  in  the  foreground 


is  5  feet  9  inches  in  height.  Plot  No.  3  was  not  photo¬ 
graphed,  because  it  was  so  nearly  the  same  as  Plots 
Ncs.  1  and  2,  that  a  picture  would  have  shown  no  dif¬ 
ference. 

Crimson  and  Scarlet  Clover. 

Pig.  149,  drawn  ^rom  nature,  shows  leaflets  and  a 
young  head  of  the  ordinary  Crimson  clover  as  grown 
in  one  of  the  garden  plots.  Fig.  151  shows  one  of 
several  plants  which  bear  larger  leaflets.  The  plants, 
too,  grow  taller,  the  stems  stockier.  The  flower  may 
fairly  be  called  “scarlet,”  having  little  if  any  of  the 
violet  tint  of  the  other.  It  is  later  to  bloom  by  about 
a  week.  The  clover  head,  shown  at  Fig.  150,  was  cut 
when  the  lower  flowers  were  forming  seeds,  the  upper 
being  still  in  full  bloom. 

GRANGE  GLEANINGS. 

The  P.  of  H.  of  Tompkins  County,  held  their  annual 
picnic  at  Port  Renwick  on  Cayuga  Lake  about  a  mile 
from  Ithaca.  As  usual  the  meeting  was  characteristic 
of  the  order  ;  large  crowds,  big  baskets,  a  delightful 
day,, intelligence  by  the  boat-load,  but  no  drunkenness. 
The  members  are  the  cream  of  agriculturists.  The 
first  thing  I  heard  was,  “The  trouble  with  this  coun¬ 
try  is  our  permitting  all  other  nations  to  use  America 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  ‘  scum’  and  criminals. 
The  character  of  tSie  immigrants  who  reach  us  has 
deteriorated  50  per  cent  in  a  few  years.” 

“  That’s  so  I”  replied  his  hearer.  “The  Government 
should  establish  a  passport  system  ;  all  emigrants 
should  be  scrutinized  by  our  consuls  and  representa¬ 
tives  in  foreign  countries,  and  none  who  are  not  self- 


supporting,  able  to  read  and  write  and  willing  to  be¬ 
come  citizens,  should  be  allowed  to  come.” 

“  Are  you  interested  in  good  roads  ?”  was  asked  me 

“  Of  course  I  am,”  I  replied  in  a  loud  tone,  to  attract 
attention.  In  five  minutes  five  plans  were  explained 
‘‘  as  the  best  of  all.”  The  fact  is,  the  road  question  is 
one  of  locality.  The  character  of  the  soil  largely 
determines  the  system  which  will  give  best  results. 
At  present,  no  body  of  men  can  agree  on  any  one  plan. 
The  use  of  the  road  scraper  drawn  by  the  traction 
engine,  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  road  making 
within  my  memory. 

Everywhere  the  mention  of  Crimson  clover  attracts 
attention.  I  met  many  who  have  sown  some  trial 
plots  Mr.  Middaugh  said,  “  I  sowed  the  first  seed 
sown  in  this  county,  two  years  ago.” 

“  I  am  afraid  mine  will  not  come  up.  We  have  not 
had  rain  in  two  months.” 

“  Will  it  stand  drought  ?” 

“It  will  come  up  in  three  days,”  said  Mr.  Middaugh, 
“even  if  very  dry.  Our  first  was  sown  in  August  in  a 
corn  field.  We  turned  in  the  cows  and  fed  it  off  that 
fall.” 

“  How  high  was  it  ?”  interrupted  one. 

“  About  four  to  seven  inches.  In  the  spring  it  grew 
large  enough  to  mow,  and  we  cut  it  for  hay  before 
plowing  the  corn  stubble.  We  had  a  good  yield,  too. 
It  wintered  nicely.” 

“Was  it  good  hay?”  asked  another. 

“The  cattle  seemed  very  fond  of  it.  We  have  sown 
five  acres  this  year.  It’s  great.  Why  I  A  man  could 


HEAD. 

sow  it  with  buckwheat  and  have  a  clover  sod  to  plow 
under  for  the  next  year,  and  so  keep  growing  buck¬ 
wheat.” 

“Would  it  do  well  to  sow  in  spring  grain  like  oats?” 
I  asked. 

“No  !  That’s  too  early,  out  of  season.” 

“My  plants  came  up  in  a  few  days,  but  as  soon  as 
the  two  leaves  opened,  something  ate  them  off.  Every 
plant  so  far  has  been  killed.  I  could  not  find  any¬ 
thing  like  grasshoppers  or  flea  beetles  on  them,  and 
am  puzzled  to  know  what  does  it.” 

“If  they  leave  one  stalk  to  the  foot,  it  will  cover 
the  surface,”  was  Mr.  M.’s  comforting  assurance. 

How  the  people  did  mourn  over  their  potatoes.  “The 
finest  growth  of  tops  I  ever  saw.”  “If  it  would  rain, 
late  ones  would  be  some  good,  but  they  are  burning 
up  by  inches.”  “Mine  are  struck  with  blight,  and 
Bordeaux  does  no  good.” 

I  have  examined  many  crops  carefully,  and  doubt  if 
there  is  any  of  the  true  potato  blight  for  which  the 
Bordeaux  has  been  recommended,  in  this  section. 
Dry  weather  and  high  temperature  are  not  favorable 
for  its  development,  and  it  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth. 
It  turns  the  foliage  black.  The  present  form  works 
slowly,  turns  the  leaves  yellow,  and  appears  on  those 
pieces  which  have  been  neglected  until  weedy  and 
hard.  This  shows  a  want  of  moisture.  The  leaves 
are  also  perforated  with  flea  beetles,  which  lessens  the 
vigor.  Why  doesn’t  somebody  find  something  that 
will  kill  them  ?  The  only  man  besides  myself  who  was 
not  murmuring,  had  followed  my  plan,  namely,  keep 
^!ultivating.  Nothing  but  the  very  earliest  varieties 
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are  as  yet  showing  injury  to  any  extent.  Shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  every  week  has  done  more  than  spraying  to 
prevent  blight  and  beetles  this  year.  c.  e.  c. 


BLOOD  OUT  OF  POTATOES. 

BREEDING  PEDIGREE  INTO  THE  CROP. 

When  young  men  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  they  may 
do  to  win  a  business  success  on  the  farm,  the  advice, 
in  a  general  way,  is  about  as  follows  :  1.  Select  the 
crop  or  product  that  you  vrefer  to  grow  if  it  is  suited 
to  your  farm.  If  possible  select  one  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  water.  2.  Study  that  crop  and  master  it 
so  that,  one  year  with  another,  you  may  be  sure  of 
obtaining  more  than  an  average  yield.  3.  Vat  pedigree 
into  that  crop  by  raising  it  so  skillfully  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  too  valuable  for  mere  eating,  and  will  com¬ 
mand  an  extra  price  for  seed  purposes. 

That  is  the  advice  given  hundreds  of  young  men, 
but  hardly  one  of  them  has  made  a  more  striking  suc¬ 
cess  at  carrying  it  into  effect  than  W.  S.  Teator,  of 
Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  A  brief  story  of  Mr.  Teator’s 
operations  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  other  young 
men  who  are  striving  to  put  “blood”  into  their  work. 
It  is  not  my  plan  in  this  article  to  go  into  details  of 
culture  and  farm  operations.  I  will  give  those  in  season 
for  the  next  crop.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is 
that  it  is  possible  for  an  enterprising  young  farmer  to 
change  about  from  old  methods,  and  develop  a  new 
and  profitable  business.  Of  course  that  change  of 


clover  sod  forms  part  of  the  rotation,  not  only  will  the 
crop  bring  a  profit,  but  it  will  leave  the  soil  richer 
than  it  was  before  the  fertilizer  was  applied.  This  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  potato  growers,  and  Mr. 
Teator  has  proved  it  to  his  complete  satisfaction. 

Beginning  with  a  few  acres  Mr.  T.  has  added  to  his 
acreage  year  by  year,  buying  a  planter,  a  digger,  and 
other  needed  machinery  as  he  went  along.  Each 
year’s  experience  taught  him  more  and  more  about 
the  care  of  the  crop.  When  I  visited  the  farm  in  early 
August  I  found  20  acres  of  as  thrifty  looking  vines  as 
I  ever  saw.  The  drought  has  been  something  terrible 
in  all  the  country  along  the  Hudson  River,  with  hardly 
a  soaking  rain  during  the  entire  potato  season.  Level 
culture  and  a  constant  stirring  of  the  soil  kept  the 
plants  thriving,  and  enough  potatoes  have  been  dug 
to  insure  a  yield  of  3,000  bushels. 

Such  a  yield  would  pay  well  to  sell  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  short-crop  season,  but  these  potatoes  are 
too  valuable  for  that.  They  have  a  pedigree  that  gives 
them  “  blood.”  In  the  first  place  they  are  free  from 
scab  and  blight ;  these  diseases  have  never  been  known 
on  these  breezy  old  hills.  It  has  never  yet  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  the  corrosive 
sublimate  solution.  The  seed  from  which  these  pota¬ 
toes  were  grown,  was  selected  with  great  care.  Mr. 
T.  did  not  wait  until  spring  and  then  go  to  a  large 
bin  and  select  seed  potatoes  by  their  size  and  shape. 
The  seed  was  selected  in  the  field  from  the  best  yield¬ 
ing  and  most  vigorous  hills — bj  actual  results  at  dig- 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  OF  WOOD  ASHES. 

In  a  number  of  articles  printed  during  the  past  year. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  practically  claimed  that  substitutes 
for  wood  ashes  could  be  piepared  by  using  a  mixture 
of  lime,  muriate  of  potash  and  some  form  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Dr.  C.  A.  Goessmann,  Director  of  the 
Amherst,  Mass.,  State  Experiment  Station,  says  : 

“  The  universally  high  opinion  of  wood  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer,  does  not  depend  merely  upon  a  fair  percent¬ 
age  of  potash,  but  also  on  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
of  all  the  mineral  elements  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  Wood  ashes,  like  barnyard  manure,  on  account 
of  their  compound  character,  meet,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  not  only  known,  but  unknown  deficiencies  in 
valuable  soil  constituents.  The  thorough  mixture  of 
the  various  constituents  has,  no  doubt,  a  beneficial 
infiuence  on  their  action. 

“Our average  Canada  wood  ashes  contain  from  five 
to  six  per  cent  potassium  oxide,  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  30  to  35  per  cent  calcium  oxide  (wood 
lime),  besides  small  quantities  of  other  essential  min¬ 
eral  elements  required  for  the  successful  growth  of 
plants.  This  circumstance  imparts  to  them  a  special 
fitness  for  a  general  fertilizer.  The  absence  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  liberal 
amount  of  lime,  which  favors  a  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  soil.  The 
nitrogen  of  the  vegetable  refuse  matter  becomes 
thereby  in  a  degree  available.” 


crop  makes  necessary  a  dozen  other  changes.  If  a 
man  go  outside  his  township  or  county  for  a  new  crop, 
he  must  import  with  it  new  machinery,  new 
methods,  or  new  rotation  and  new  ways  of  doing 
business. 

Dutchess  County,  New  York,  is  noted  chiefiy  for 
dairying  and  fine  stock,  fruit  (particularly  apples  for 
export),  and  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw.  A  large  part 
of  the  farming  is  exhaustive — especially  where  hay  and 
straw  are  sold  and  but  little  manure  or  fertilizer  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil.  Potatoes  are  a  neglected  crop  all 
through  this  county,  and  this  was  the  first  thought 
that  struck  Mr.  Teator  when  he  cast  about  for  a  new 
crop.  There  was  a  big  competition  or  surplus  in 
everything  else,  and  while  in  the  great  markets,  or¬ 
dinary  eating  potatoes  may  sometimes  be  dull  in  price, 
pedigreed  seed  is  always  in  demand. 

Mr.  T.  had  always  enjoyed  cultivating  the  potato 
crop.  There  is  more  science  about  it  than  about  any 
other  farm  crop,  a  better  chance  to  use  machinery 
from  planting  to  sorting.  There  is  no  crop  on  the 
farm  where  the  difference  between  careful  and  care¬ 
less  culture  will  so  quickly  show  in  results,  and  where 
it  is  possible  to  win  a  quicker  and  surer  premium  on 
skill  and  care.  Another  important  thing  about  modern 
potato  culture  is  that  this  crop  always  leaves  the  soil 
better  than  it  was  before  it  was  grown.  Men  talk  of 
potatoes  as  an  exhaustive  crop— so  they  may  be  with 
some  modes  of  culture — but,  where  at  least  half  a  ton 
of  high-grade  fertilizer  is  used  to  the  acre,  and  a 


ging  time.  M.  T.  did  not  try  to  select  great  monsters 
for  seed,  but  tubers  of  fair  .size  and  good  sbapj, 
such  as  customers  would  select  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.  The  seed  was  planted  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  with  at  least  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  The  crop  was  harrowed,  cultivated  and  cared 
for  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  never  stopped 
growing,  even  in  this  parching  summer. 

That  is  what  Mr.  T.  means  by  “  pedigree.”  It  is 
the  concentrated  extract  of  skill  and  care.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  he  can  carry  out  his  plan  carefully, 
and  make  the  public  understand  that  his  guarantee 
is  genuine,  his  potatoes  will  be  worth  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  market  price.  “  Pure  blood  ”  is 
always  worth  more  than  scrub,  and  what  is  “  pure 
blood  ”  but  the  concentration  of  years  of  care  and 
skill  ?  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  one  feature 
of  Mr.  Teator’s  business,  because  it  is  a  fine  object  les¬ 
son  for  young  men.  Here  we  have  a  living  evidence 
of  what  may  be  done  with  a  new  crop  in  a  section 
where  general  farming  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  down 
grade.  Before  young  men  decide  to  go  away  from  the 
farm  because,  as  conducted  about  them,  farming  is  a 
losing  business,  let  them  investigate  and  see  if  there 
are  not  new  crops  and  methods  that  may  take  the 
places  of  the  old,  and  give  at  least  a  fair  yield  of  profit 
and  pleasure.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  in 
this  article.  Later  we  may  expect  Mr.  Teator  to  tell 
how  he  grows  his  crop.  What  I  want  to  do  now  is  to 
get  young  men  to  inquire  why  he  grows  it.  h.  w.  c. 


The  difference  between  lime-kiln  ashes  and  pure 
wood  ashes  is  that  pure  wood  ashes  are  the  product  of 
wood  which  is  burned  in  stoves  and  furnaces  through¬ 
out  Canada,  and  gathered  from  house  to  house  by 
those  who  make  it  their  business  We  submit  here  an 
analysis  of  both  pure  wood  ashes  and  lime-kiln  ashes 
as  taken  from  the  Report  of  Agriculture  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  we  desire  to  say  here  that  there  is  very 
little  land  that  does  not  require  lime  : 

I.IME-KILN  ASHES. 

Per  cent. 


Moisture . 15. 1.5 

Potash  . 0.81! 

Phosphoric  aclfl . '.18 

Dime .  . . . 44.80 

Insoluble  matter  . 17.75 

PURE  WOOD  ASHES. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture . 10.41 

Potassium  oxide .  8.05 

Calcium  oxide . 86. 10 

Magnesium  oxide .  8.17 

Ferric  and  alumlnic  oxides .  0.59 

Phosphoric  acid . 1.1)8 

Insoluble  matter  ( before  calcination) .  8.89 

Insoluble  matter  (alter  calcination) .  6.49 


The  quality  of  lime  contained  in  pure  wood  ashes 
is  of  an  altogether  different  nature  from  that  which 
will  be  found  in  stone  lime  or  any  lime  ashes.  The 
quantity  of  lime  in  lime  ashes  is  rather  too  much  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  potash  found  in  lime 
ashes. 

The  testimony  of  the  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  that  have  used  ashes 
and  also  used  other  forms  of  potash  is,  that  ashes  are 
more  satisfactory,  and  that  they  cannot  use  other 
combinations  of  potash  and  bone  with  equal  results 
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and  crop  producing  power,  for  the  same  money.  The 
Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  ad¬ 
vised  this  procedure  as  a  substitute  for  ashes  some  few 
years  ago;  but  we  believe  that  their  opinion  has  al¬ 
tered,  from  recent  remarks  made  by  authorities  there. 

You  might  as  well  tell  your  correspondent  that  if 
he  will  buy  the  ingredients  of  stable  manure  in  a 
chemical  form  and  apply  them  to  his  land,  it  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  and  give  the  same  results. 

K.  V^^.  MviGARVEY, 

Manager  the  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Company. 

R.  N  -Y. — The  director  of  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  writes  us  that  they  have  not  changed 
their  views  on  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  full  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ashes.  As  to  the  last  sentence — that  sub¬ 
stitution  of  chemicals  for  stable  manure  is  just  what 
thousands  of  farmers  are  doing. 


WHAT  I  KNOW  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN  DAIRY 
TEST. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Guernsey  Breeder. 

Part  II. 

The  most  astonishing  products  of  this  progressive 
age  is  the  hide  siecle  cow. 

You  ask,  “  Was  it  a  perfectly  fair  test — were  the 
cows  of  each  kind  the  best,  or  did  they  have  No.  1 
Jerseys,  and  a  second-class  of  Guernseys  ?” 

Tnis  I  take  from  their  report  of  the  show :  “The 
fact  that  the  13  Jerseys  in  the  show  ring  contained 
only  one  cow  outside  the  first  barn,  is  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  thorough  work  of  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  committee  in  selecting  cows  for  the  test;'’  and 
again,  “  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  cream 
of  American  Jersey  herds  has  been  gathered  for  the 
World's  Fair  test,  but  a  full  realization  of  all  that  idea 
implies  only  comes  upon  personal  inspection  of  the 
cows” 

“  The  work  of  testing”  (Breeder’s  Gazette,  whose  re¬ 
ports  we  re  the  most  complete  and  true  of  any,  published 
April  12,  before  theColumbian  test  began)  “goes  steadily 
on  in  the  J  srsey  barns,  and  a  month  from  now.  May 
11,  when  the  first  test  begins.  Superintendent  Fuller 
will  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  each  cow.  The  tests  are  not  made  public,  and  no 
one  but  himself  knows  what  each  cow  is  doing.”  So 
you  see,  for  months  before  the  opening  of  the  test, 
cows  were  being  tested  by  the  J  ersey  Club  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  test, 
the  same  cows  to  be  used  were  under  test  feed  and  care 
preparatory  ;  in  fact,  “  conditioned”  like  a  race  horse 
for  the  simple  and  sole  purpose  of  winning  all  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  issue,  not  mentioning  the  official 
sympathy  which  personal  interest  in  the  breed  excited. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  a  simple  test  devoid  of  such 
intricacies  as  this  one  of  Chicago  has  woven  about  it, 
one  which  all  the  world  could  easily  read  and  com¬ 
prehend,  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  complications  of  statistical  computations  on 
a  basis  of  dead  cow  products,  artificially  colored.  I 
cannot  understand  how  this  test  can  be  of  breeds  so 
much  as  it  is  of  management.  The  commonest  cows 
fed  on  different  rations  will  materially  change  their 
product.  These  breeds  were  fed  on  very  different  ra¬ 
tions. 

The  spicy  reading  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  (member  of  the 
Jersey  Club)  charges  published  last  May  to  prove  ras¬ 
cality  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  Jerseys’  at¬ 
tendants,  shows  that  some  in  the  camp  were  opposed 
to  the  manner  of  procedure.  But  the  charge  of  over¬ 
feeding  reported  by  the  guards,  somehow  never  got 
any  farther  than  Mr.  Buchanan’s  office,  and  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  broken  promises  to  have  the  extra  cows  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Jersey  barns  after  the  test  began, 
were  never  heard  about  by  the  public,  nor  his  request 
for  the  extra  cows  to  remain,  which  request  was  de¬ 
nied  by  the  Guernsey  superintendent,  but  acceded  to 
by  that  of  the  Jerseys.  These  little  “incidentals” 
are  merely  the  accessories  expected  of  the  situation. 

Prof.  James  Cheesman  has  prepared  for  the  British 
Dairy  Associations,  by  their  request,  a  review  of  the 
dairy  breeds  in  the  Columbian  test.  I  quote  from  it ; 
“It  must  be  admitted  that  the  J erseys  had  food  com¬ 
pounded  for  them  which  contained  the  largest  per¬ 
centages  of  albuminoids,  and  the  greatest  total  of 
digestible  albuminoids;  it  was  most  aromatic,  and 
therefore  best  calculated  to  excite  the  appetite,  en j  oy- 
ment  and  digestion.  It  was  known  that  the  ensilage 
at  Chicago  was  poor, — most  of  it  unsound.  The  strong 
points  in  the  J  ersey  rations  are  the  small  amount  of 
the  inferior  ensilage,  the  proportion  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  linseed  meal,  oats,  corn  meal  and  carrots.  The 
carrots  were  an  invaluable  salad,  and  the  oats  very 
aromatic.  All  practical  men  know  that  results  are 
obtained  from  oats  which  chemical  analysis  does  not 
explain.  The  weak  points  of  the  Guernsey  ration 
were  its  too  large  quantity  of  ensilage,  too  little  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal  and  oats,  and  no  roots. 
The  error  of  the  Short-horn  ration  was  excess  of 
ensilage,  deficient  linseed  meal  and  oats.  It  would  be 


hard  to  improve  on  the  Jersey  compound,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mechanical  conditiou  of  the  mixture,  the 
nutritive  ratio,  and  the  aromatic  effect.  In  the  com¬ 
petition  of  breeds,  the  Guernseys  came  out  as  pro¬ 
ducers  at  lowest  cost.  The  yields  in  the  30  days’  test 
were  wonderfully  even  in  quantity,  the  food  cost 
nearly  alike,  and  the  net  profits  of  each  o?  the  best 
five  were  very  close.  The  question  suggests  itself ; 
Could  they  not  have  been  fed  more,  and  have  run  the 
winners  closer,  or  have  placed  three  of  their  number 
in  the  best  five  of  any  breed,  and,  at  least  two  of 
them  in  the  best  of  any  breed  in  the  90  days’  test  ?  ” 
This  is  from  a  disinterested  judge.  Again  we  quote 
from  a  no  less  authority  than  Hoard’s  Dairyman  : 
“In  quoting  from  the  columns  of  ‘  net  profits,’ the 
prices  at  which  the  products  are  valued  should  never 
be  omitted  ;  for  instance,  in  the  30  days’  test,  the 
offijial  figures  valuing  Jersey  butter  at  46  1  cents  per 
pound,  give  Ida  Marigold  SI. 11  more  net  profit  than 
Romp’s  Princess,  but  with  butter  at  any  price  less  than 
32  cents  per  pound  net.  Romp’s  Princess  would  lead  in 
profit  on  the  basis  of  the  30  days’  test ;  which  is  the 
better  cow?”  There  seems  a  peculiar  quality  about 
this  test  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
formulated  the  rules  s.  b  tabkr-willets. 


SMUT  AND  RUSr  ON  CATTLE  FODDER. 

IS  IT  SAFE  TO  FEED  THEM  ? 

Never  Heard  of  Any  III  Effects. 

I  have  never  observed  the  slightest  ill  effects  from 
either,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  care¬ 
fully  watched  for  such  effects.  Our  corn  is  all  cut  and 
the  fodder  fed,  mostly  in  racks  outdoors;  and  although 
there  is  a  considerable  per  cent  of  smutty  stalks 
in  the  crop  every  year,  this  seed  has  never  affected  the 
cattle  disastrously.  Our  ensilage  corn,  in  like  manner, 
always  contains  more  or  less  smutty  stalks  and  ears. 
These  are  put  in  with  the  rest,  and  show  no  ill  effects 
in  feeding.  The  station  has  further  experimented  on 
feeding  smutty  corn  exclusively,  but  in  like  manner 
without  the  slightest  ill  effects  beiug  apparent.  We 
feed  but  little  straw,  it  being  nearly  all  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  ;  but  both  wheat  and  oats  are  usually  somewhat 
affected  with  rust,  and  what  little  wa  have  fed  has  not 
proved  itself  injurious  in  any  way.  c  c.  georqeson. 

Kansas  Experiment  Statjoa. 

"Would  Certainly  Feed  Them. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  in  a  rather  extended  ex¬ 
perience  of  feeding  corn  fodder  and  cereal  grains, 
I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  smut  or  rust  resulted  in 
any  acute  injury  to  live  stock.  Of  course  corn  that 
has  a  large  proportion  of  smut,  would  doubtless  have 
a  much  less  feeding  value  than  corn  not  diseased. 
Likewise  wheat  straw  very  badly  rusted  would  not  be 
worth  as  much  per  ton  for  feed  as  clean,  bright  straw. 
It  may  be  that  these  fungous  plants  do  considerable  to 
lessen  the  palatability  and  the  nutritive  effect  of  these 
fodders,  but  we  have  no  direct  evidence,  so  far  as  I 
know,  on  this  question.  Doubtless,  whatever  effect 
there  is,  is  more  of  a  general  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  animal;  although  in  rare  cases,  acute  corn  diseases 
have  been  reported,  none  has  been  in  this  State  that 
I  know  of.  W.  M.  HAYS. 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

Would  Not  Reject  Smutted  Stalks. 

I  have  never  noted  any  evil  consequences  following 
the  feeding  of  corn  stalks  badly  smutted.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  belief  among  farmers  and  dairymen  that 
eating  too  much  smut  will  cause  abortion  or  other  ill¬ 
ness,  but  upon  what  proof,  if  any,  such  belief  rests,  1 
know  not.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  feed  very  much 
of  the  stuff,  hence  I  cannot  speak  from  experience. 
Others  have  experimented  with  smut  and  found  no 
deleterious  effects.  Dr.  Gamgee  is  reported  to  have 
experimented  with  smut  as  a  cow  feed  as  long  ago  as 
1869,  when  he  fed  to  two  cows  42  pounds  of  clear  corn 
smut  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  hay,  in  three  weeks 
and  noted  no  ill  effects.  This  seems  well  nigh  con¬ 
clusive,  but  further  experiments  are  necessary  before 
we  know  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter.  Meantime  I 
would  not  advise  the  introduction  of  smut  to  improve 
the  ration,  nor  would  I  rej  ect  corn  stalks  because  they 
may  have  upon  them  some  smut,  clintox  d.  smith. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

One  Fatal  Case  On  Record. 

In  1881,  I  conducted  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  smut  was  injurious  to  cows  when  fed  in 
quantity.  Two  cows  were  selected,  and  smut  taken 
from  the  stalks  and  ears  of  corn,  carefully  cleaned 
from  all  foreign  matter,  was  fed  to  both.  We  started 
in  by  giving  each  cow  six  ounces  of  smut  daily,  mixed 
with  bran,  gradually  increasing  the  amount.  The 
smut  was  collected  from  the  corn  stalks  by  an  attend¬ 
ant  who  carefully  cleaned  it  and  gave  patient  attention 
to  every  detail.  The  cows  were  weighed  daily,  the 
water  drank  was  weighed,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
animals  carefully  taken  with  a  clinical  thermometer. 
The  smut  fed  was  gradually  increased  in  amaunt.  a& 


the  cows  would  take  it.  At  the  end  of  12  days,  one 
cow  was  eat'ng  32  ounces ;  she  refused  to  eat  her  feed 
containing  the  smut  longer,  and  we  discharged  her  as 
smut-proof.  The  other  cow  seemed  to  grow  fond  of 
the  stuff,  and  under  liberal  feeding,  was  increasing  in 
weight.  The  work  of  collecting  and  preparing  the 
smut  was  unpleasant  and  the  attendant  became  dis¬ 
couraged  with  this  cow.  I  toM  him  we  would  fatten 
her  on  bran,  smut  and  other  feed.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  this  cow  was  eating  as  much  as  64  ounces  of 
smut  a  day.  ab  jut  one  peck.  She  had  gained  in  weight, 
and  seemed  to  be  thriving.  Oae  morning  the  attend¬ 
ant  reported  that  the  cow  had  refused  her  feed.  By 
the  time  I  reached  the  stable  she  was  lying  down,  and 
before  noon  was  dead.  The  symptoms  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Loss  of  use  of  limbs  ;  head  thrown  forward  so 
as  to  bring  nose  on  a  line  with  back  ;  hard  breathing 
and  groaning  ;  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  body  ; 
horns  and  legs  cold,  the  latter  stretched  out  stiffly  and 
hoofs  rattling  when  shivering  ;  some  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  from  which  also  flowed  quite  a  quantity  of 
thin,  yellowish  fluid. 

Most  foolishly,  I  attempted  to  make  the  post  mortem 
without  assistance,  being  then  young  in  investigational 
work,  and  having  little  money  to  do  with.  A  careful 
examination  was  made  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and 
nothing  unusual  was  found.  I  feel  quite  sure  now  the 
trouble  was  with  the  brain.  Incidentally  let  me  say 
here  that  in  making  the  post  mortem  examination,  I 
contracted  blood  poisoning,  which  nearly  cost  me  my 
life. 

I  know  of  only  one  other  experiment  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  that  conducted  by  Prof.  Gamgee,  under  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  pub¬ 
lished  under  a  repart  entitled  “  Diseases  of  Cattle  in 
the  United  States,”  Washington,  IStl.  In  this  case, 
Prof.  Gamgee  fed  smut  up  to  36  ounces  per  day,  with 
no  other  ill  effects  than  causing  the  cows  to  lose  flesh. 

In  the  West,  many  cattle  die  every  fall  shortly  after 
having  been  turned  into  the  stalk  fields,  and  farmers 
very  frequently  attribute  these  deaths  to  the  eating 
of  smut.  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 
Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  cattle  eat 
too  much  corn  or  too  freely  of  the  stalks,  or  both,  and, 
suffering  from  the  want  of  water,  or  an  over  supply 
after  great  thirst,  die  from  gastric  derangement  ?  It 
seems  to  me  entirely  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
some  animals  acquire  a  fondness  for  the  com  smut, 
and  seek  it  out  in  the  stalk  fields,  and  die  therefrom. 
In  other  words,  while  I  do  not  believe  deaths  from 
eating  corn  smut  are  very  common,  I  believe  such  are 
possible  and  do  occur.  It  is  certain  that  corn  smut  is 
not  usually  a  virulent  poison.  Possibly,  in  certain 
seasons,  the  smut  is  more  poisonous  or  more  fatal,  for 
some  reason,  than  in  others  ;  or  it  may  be  so  to  cer¬ 
tain  animals  in  the  herd  while  others  are  not  injured 
by  it.  I  doubt  if  feeding  cattle  shock  corn  or  ensi¬ 
lage  carrying  the  usual  amount  of  smut,  will  prove 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  animals.  Is  it  not  well, 
however,  to  take  off,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bunches 
of  smut,  and  destroy  them  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  disease  in  the  corn  ?  While  it  may  be  tme  that 
smut  does  not  injure  the  cattle,  it  certainly  causes  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  farmer.  In  one  study  of  the  injury 
caused  by  imut,  we  found  the  loss  of  corn  amounting 
to  from  0  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  crop.  That  year 
1  estimated  the  loss  to  this  county  at  two  bushels  per 
acre  because  of  the  smut,  but  generally  it  is  not  so 
destructive  as  this. 

In  regard  to  smut  on  the  straw  of  oats,  wheat  or 
barley  being  injurious  to  cattle,  I  have  never  known 
of  any  trouble  from  this  cause.  I  have  had  many  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers  asking  me  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  wise  to  feed  their  straw  thus  injured,  and  I  have 
always  recommended  them  to  go  ahead  and  feed  it, 
asking  them  if  any  injurious  results  followed,  to  be 
sure  to  write  to  me.  I  have  never  had  any  reply  re¬ 
porting  trouble.  Of  course,  what  is  said  above  does 
not  apply  to  ergot  or  ergotized  grains  and  grasses  ; 
we  know  that  trouble  has  followed  the  eating  of 
such,  in  several  cases  at  the  West.  w.  A.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


DAIRYING  VS.  DROUGHT. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  oats,  being  rich  in 
nitrogenous  substance,  make  a  good  combination  in 
nearly  all  food  rations,  especially  where  milk  and 
butter  are  most  sought.  From  experience,  I  learned 
that  oats  cut  while  slightly  green,  made  most  excel¬ 
lent  feed  for  ewes  at  lambing  time.  From  articles  read 
in  The  R  N.-Y.  I  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  sheaf  oats  cut  and  fed  to  milch  cows  were  good, 
so  I  concluded  to  try  their  efficacy  as  a  fat  producer  in 
in41k.  Being  short  of  mill  feed  the  last  week  of  July, 
I  began  running  some  well-cured  sheaves  through  the 
feed  cutter  and  dampening  them.  I  fed  a  ration  of  one 
binder  sheaf  twice  each  day  to  each  cow. 

The  heavy  pasture  during  the  month  of  May  and 
June  and  fore  part  of  July,  had  run  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  down  so  low  that  grain  feeding  was  out  of  the 
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question.  Since  the  Cornell  people  have  verified  the 
declaration,  I  refer  to  it  not  as  an  unsettled  problem, 
but  one  subject  to  price  modifications.  On  the  other 
hand,  dry  grass  will  sustain  the  animal’s  carcass  in 
fair  condition,  but  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up 
the  normal  fats  in  milk  as  upon  a  succulent  pasturage ; 
consequently,  the  latter  half  of  July  found  our  cows 
shrinking  in  both  milk  and  butter  fat.  During  three 
weeks’  feeding  of  cut  rats  on  this  dry  pasturage  with¬ 
out  a  single  rain  to  increase  pasture,  the  shrinkage 
was  only  slight,  while  the  increase  of  fat  was  extra¬ 
ordinary,  being  from  4.6  during  the  last  half  of  July, 
to  5.6  for  the  first  half  of  August,  making  an  increase 
of  just  one  per  cent  of  fat  in  favor  of  the  cut  oats. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  August  the  fet  d 
ration  was  changed  to  ground  feed  composed  of  two 
parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  wheat,  fed  two  quarts  to 
each  cow  twice  a  day,  with  a  small  amount  of  hay  in 
the  morning.  Tests  made  the  last  wee  k  of  the  month 
averaged  five  per  cent,  sustaining  a  loss  of  six-tenths 
per  cent,  with  a  pe  rceptible  decrease  in  the  flow  of  milk. 
The  latter  was  partly  attributable  to  two  cows  going 
dry  and  no  rain  to  freshen  up  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  pasture. 

For  Eastern  Ohio,  the  lot  of  the  dairyman  has  not 
t  een  a  pleasant  one  since  the  open  nj  of  spr  ng,  and 
many  things  have  cceiirrei  that  seldom  come  so  close 
together,  that  have  not  only  caused  him  reflacticn, 
but  financial  Iosf.  Firs",  there  was  too  much  rain 
after  May  1,  cont  nuing  18  dajs  in  very  c'ose  succes¬ 
sion,  starting  a  heavy  growth  of  rank,  tasteless  grass 
cn  the  pastures,  wh:cb,  after  months  of  constant  sun¬ 
shine  and  drought,  had  but  little  added  to  its  value  as 
a  milk  producer.  Again,  crjught  started  in  at  such 
an  early  date,  June  15,  tnat  most  da  rymen  we  re  i  ly 
prepared  for  such  an  exigency.  Again,  the  outrageous 
Texas  horn  fly  has  caused  heavy  loss  to  them  ia  its 
merciless  daiiy  attacks  upon  the  cows  in  pasture. 
Often  cows  were  kept  up  daring  the  day  in  darkened 
stables  and  pastured  at  night,  most  y  upon  dewless 
grass.  Without  doubt,  this  is  the  greatest  drought 
that  Ohio  has  ever  experienced  in  her  dairy  history, 
but  it  has  brought  lessons  that,  wh  le  hard  as  they 
may  seem  to  bear,  cannot  help  to  forearm  us  in  the 
future.  GKO-  K  SCOTT. 

Jefferson  County,  O. 


LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  POULTRY. 

WHY  CANNOT  HENS  WALK  ? 

I  frequentlf  find  In  my  flock,  a  hen  that  cannot  walk.  Hens  bo 
affected  appear  to  have  no  use  of  their  legs.  Some  have  recovered 
after  a  considerable  time,  others  are  still  helpless.  I  feed  principally 
wheat,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  corn.  They  have  an  unlimited 
range.  What  Is  the  trouble  ?  u.  e.  f. 

Th3  Trouble  Not  in  the  Legs. 

X  do  not  think  that  the  trouble  is  with  the  legs  of  the 
hens  at  all.  X  never  had  or  saw  a  grown  fowl,  kept 
under  these  conditions,  with  leg  weakness,  which  is  an 
ailment  of  growing  chickens,  kept  and  cared  for  im¬ 
properly  in  some  respect.  X  suspect  and  believe  that 
the  hens  of  E.  E,  F.  are  fat,  and  the  symptoms  are 
those  of ‘‘ egg- bound”  hens.  If  they  get  tid  of  the 
egg,  they  recover.  Or  they  may  by  accident  in  flying, 
get  an  egg  broken  inside,  which  generally  results  in 
death.  Fat  hens  are  often  injured  by  an  over  heavy 
or  too  officious  male  bird.  It  is  likely  that  he  keeps 
too  many  roosters,  or  too  many  dogs,  soma  of  which 
chase  the  hens.  h.  s.  bubdick. 

Rheumatism ;  Too  Many  Males. 

There  are  several  causes  from  which  hens  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs.  In  the  case  of  E.  E.  F.,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  weakness  is  caused  by  variety  of  feed, 
his  hens  having  as  they  do,  a  large  range,  but  over¬ 
feeding  and  the  consequent  over-fattening  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  trouble.  The  causes  to 
which  X  would  attribute  the  weakness,  are  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  two  many  male  birds,  both  of  which  are 
often  the  causes,  either  independently  or  jointly. 
Dampness  of  their  quarters,  will  very  often  cause 
rheumatism,  and  the  hens  will  be  unable  to  rise  from 
the  ground. 

In  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  summer,  the  drain 
on  the  system  by  the  production  of  feathers,  some¬ 
what  weakens  the  hen.  If  a  number  of  young  vigor¬ 
ous  cockerels  are  allowed  to  run  with  the  flock  the 
result  is  usually  loss  of  leg  power.  As  remedies,  give 
good  dry  quarters,  reduce  the  grain  feed  if  the  hens 
are  fat,  and  feed  largely  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food.  Remove  all  male  birds  from  the  flock. 

C,  R.  WHITE. 

A  Number  of  Causes. 

Leg  weakness  in  small  chickens  is  most  frequently 
caused  by  too  rapid  growth.  The  bird  becomes  too 
he.avy  for  his  bones  to  support.  Too  rapid  feathering 
also  causes  iS  as  does  bottom  heated  brooders.  The 
remedy  is  to  feed  more  bone  forming  and  less  fat  en- 
ing  foods,  and  to  heat  the  brooders  from  the  top — 
have  the  heat  overhead  ins*,  ead  of  under  foot.  Chickens 
that  have  free  range,  are  rarely  troubled  wi  h  it.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  add  a  little  bone  meal  or  animal 


meal  to  the  food  of  yourg,  growing  chicks,  especially 
those  hitched  very  earl 7  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the 
■^all.  About  three  times  a  week  will  be  often  enough. 
Leg  weakness  in  full  grown  hens  is  most  frequently 
caused  by  injury  to  the  back  by  heavy  males.  The 
remedy  is  to  remove  them.  If  the  hen  is  a  valuable 
cne,  plice  her  in  a  I'ght,  dry,  roomy  coop,  and  feed 
1  ghtly  of  wheat,  oats,  larley  and  veaetables,  but  no 
corn.  Gi^e  her  plenty  of  sharp  gr  t,  old  chinaware  or 
flin’y  stones  Irokentotbe  s'ze  of  grains  of  wheatand 
corn,  pure  wa’er,  and  a  dust  bath.  Medicines  and 
condition  powders  are  of  no  use.  Leg  weakness  in 
o'd  fowls  is  occasioraliy  caused  by  over-fatness,  in¬ 
jury  to  the  bcnes  by  jumping  down  from  high  perches, 
or  rheumatism.  If  over-fat,  stop  feeding  grain.  If 
perches  are  high,  get  them  down  to  18  inctes  above 
the  floor.  If  rheumatic,  give  them  a  dry  place,  fiee 
from  draughts,  to  sleep  in.  eked  grundy. 

Bred  It  Out. 

I  must  say  that  I  know  very  little  about  the  cause  of 
leg  weakness  in  poultry,  my  only  experience  being 
some  10  or  more  years  ago,  when  for  two  or  three  years, 
always  during  the  venter,  when  my  fowls  were  con¬ 
fined  most  of  the  time,  I  was  continually  having  some 
hens  troubled  with  leg  weakness  or  rheumatism.  They 
would,  while  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  in  every 
other  respect,  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  so  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  walk  or  stand.  They  would  seem  to  feel  well, 
would  eat  and  drink,  and  even  continue  to  lay  eggs  for 
several  days  after  they  were  taken.  Their  quarters 
were  warm  and  dry,  and  I  could  see  no  cause  for  the 
difficulty.  I  removed  them  from  the  flocks  and  tried 
various  so-called  remedies,  but  all  to  no  effect  so  far 
as  a  permanent  cure  was  concerned,  although  the  most 
of  them  would  appear  to  get  better,  only  to  go  down 
again  in  a  short  time.  When  sufficiently  cared  for  so 
as  to  keep  them  alive  until  spring,  they  would  nearly 
always  get  well  and  be  useful  throughout  the  summer, 
but  were  sure  to  be  afflicted  again  if  kept  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter. 

The  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  my  hens 
ever  had  this  trouble,  and  also  that  those  once  afflicted 
were  particularly  liable  to  a  second  attack  after  being 
apparently  cured,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  was  to  breed  out  of  it.  I  accordingly 
adopted  the  plan  of  rejecting  from  my  breeding  flocks 
every  bird  that  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness  at  any  time  during  the  year,  with  the  gratifying 
result  that  I  have  not  seen  a  single  symptom  of  this 
trouble  in  either  fowl  or  chick  in  my  flocks,  for  the 
past  six  years.  c.  h.  wyckoff. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  ot  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Betore  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  in  onr  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  White-Leaved  Geranium. 

Mrs.  1.  P.,  Slloott  Springs,  Va. — Is  there  a  geranium 
bearing  white  foliage  ?  If  so,  where  may  it  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  what  would  be  the  price  ?  I  cannot  find  men¬ 
tion  of  any  such  in  the  catalogues. 

Ans. — No,  there  is  no  white-leaved  geranium  (pelar¬ 
goniums).  Every  now  and  then,  if  one  raises  the 
variegated  kinds  from  seeds,  he  will  get  a  white  shoot. 
But  this  white  shoot,  if  cut  from  the  mother  plant, 
cannot  be  propagated.  It  needs  chlorophyl — the 
green  coloring  matter.  The  nearest  to  a  white-leaved 
variety  is  Happy  Thought.  The  leaves  have  a  margin 
of  green ;  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  yellowish- white.  It 
was  introduced  about  18  years  ago.  Most  florists  offer 
it — H.  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  instance. 

Moving  Faeonies. 

0.  C.  M.,  Union  City,  Mich. — I  am  obliged  to  move 
my  paeonies  that  have  become  very  large.  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  lift  the  whole  mass  that  has  become  so 
very  woody  ?  Or  can  I  take  a  part  with  the  top  of  the 
crown,  without  loss  or  injury  ?  I  am  anxious  to  re-set 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ans. — The  herbaceous  pmonies  are  easily  increased 
by  dividing  their  bundles  of  carrot-like  tubers  now  or 
a  little  later,  or  in  the  spring.  Tne  tree  paeonies  are 
generally  increased  by  grafting  them  on  the  her¬ 
baceous  sorts. 

Seeds  for  Nursery  Stock. 

L.  B.  D.,  \Vaterpa)-t,  N.  Y. — What  kinds  of  seeds  shall 
I  plant  for  nursery  stock — plum,  pear  and  peach  ?  Will 
the  seeds  of  the  plum  and  pear  do  in  this  locality  ? 

Ans. — Seeds  of  the  natural  fruits  are  used  by  nur¬ 
serymen  for  growing  stock.  Seeds  of  the  cultivated 
plum  and  pear  such  as  grow  in  your  locality  would 
not  answer  the  purpose.  Peach  pits  are  mixed  with 
sand  in  the  fall,  and  exposed  to  the  frost  during  the 
winter,  and  planted  out  in  rows  in  the  spring.  The 
seedlings  are  budded  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn. 


Fertilizing  Substances  in  Mississippi. 

W.  J.  Q. ,  Long  Beach,  Miss. — 1.  Which  is  cheaper, 
green  fish  at  ^4  per  ton,  hauled  one  mile,  or  stable 
manure  from  horses  at  $1.25  per  bon,  hauled  oue- 
quarter  mile  ?  2.  What  is  the  fcrmula  for  making 
potato  and  bean  fertilizer  from  cotton-seed  meal, 
kainit  and  acid  phosphate  to  be  used  on  rather  sandy, 
yellow  pine  land  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  fish.  Ordinary  fish,  as  taken  from  the  sea, 
will  give  cheaper  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  at  $4 
than  stable  manure  at  $1.25,  but  you  must  use  some 
form  of  potash  with  it.  2.  We  nevtr  advise  the  use  of 
kainit  for  mixing  fertilizers  when  muriate  of  potash  is 
available.  The  kainit  contains  but  12)^  per  cent  ot 
potash,  and  the  freight  on  its  great  bulk  and  weight 
adds  heavily  to  the  cost  of  the  potash  it  contains.  We 
cannot  make  what  we  would  call  a  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer  from  these  ingredients.  A  mixture  of  1,200 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  1,200  pounds  acid  rock  and 
1,100  pounds  kainit  or  300  pounds  muriate  of  potash, 
will  give  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
found  in  a  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  That  is  about 
the  proportion  in  which  we  would  use  them. 

Weight  and  Value  of  Ashes. 

W.  O.  M.,  Fern  Bank,  0.— What  is  the  weight  of 
ashes  from  a  cord  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood  ? 
What  is  the  money  value  as  manure  ? 

Ans. — Experiments  conducted  seme  years  ago, 
showed  that  lO.OCO  pounds,  or  five  tons,  of  wood  of 
various  kinds,  contained  the  following  : 

POUSTDS  FROM  FIVE  TOKS. 


Wood.  I’otash.  I'hos.  acid.  Lime. 

Ash .  11-5 

Red  oak .  14  t>  27^ 

UlCKOry .  14  6  18j4 

Georgia  pine  .  5  1]4  18 

Veltow  pine .  4^  1  15 

Chestnut .  3  1  8 


Of  course,  the  total  weight  of  ashes  will  be  heavier 
than  this,  but  we  have  given  only  the  elements  that 
are  of  fertilizing  value.  We  don’t  know  the  weight  of 
a  cord  of  wood.  As  compared  with  the  same  substances 
in  other  fertilizers,  potash  in  wood  ashes  is  worth 
cents  a  pound  and  phosphoric  acid  five  cents. 

J.  H.  Hale  on  Crimson  Clover  and  Peach  Sorters. 

J.  W.  B  ,  Dresden,  0. — 1.  What  does  J.  II.  Hale  think 
of  the  use  of  Crimson  clover  as  a  soil  euricher  in  peach 
O’chards?  2.  Would  it  in  any  way  be  injurious  to  the 
trees?  3.  What  kind  of  a  sorter  does  he  use  for 
peaches?  4.  Does  it  pay  for  the  average  grower  to 
use  one,  and  also  for  the  grower  of  fancy  peaches? 

Ans. — 1.  What  I  think  of  Crimson  clover  in  peach 
orchards  is  best  answered  by  saying  that  for  three 
years  past  I  have  plowed  under  each  May,  about  50 
acres  of  clover  in  young  orchards,  always  to  their  ap¬ 
parent;  ad  vantage.  2.  The  only  objection,  especially 
in  bearing  orchards,  would  be  that  turning  under  so 
much  nitrogenous  matter,  stimulates  an  enormous 
wood  growth,  which  sometimes  might  not  mature 
early  enough  in  the  summer  for  the  best  maturity  of 
the  fruit  buds.  I  doubt  if  I  should  care  to  use  it  to 
any  great  extent  in  bearing  orchards  in  this  latitude. 

3.  My  business  is  that  of  producing  very  fancy  fruit, 
allowing  it  to  come  to  full  maturity  on  the  trees  and 
then  reaching  the  customers  as  promptly  as  possible. 
For  handling  such  fruit,  there  is  no  machine  made 
that  will  grade  the  fruit  so  perfectly  and  with  so  little 
injury,  as  a  bright,  intelligent  woman.  Even  if  fruit 
is  not  thoroughly  ripened,  any  of  the  machine  sorters 
that  are  made,  give  it  a  mussy  appearance,  and  take 
off  the  handsome  bloom,  which  can  only  be  had  with 
the  most  careful  handling.  4.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  conditions  under  which  I  would  recommend  the 
use  of  a  peach  sorter,  if  bright  women  can  be  had  to 
do  the  hand  work  at  any  reasonable  cost.  Better  pay 
double  men’s  wages  for  such  work,  rather  than  do  it 
by  machine,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

J.  H.  HALE. 

What  Is  Subsoil  Plowingr  P 

E.  C.  J.,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. — Just  what  is  meant  by  sub¬ 
soil  plowing,  and  how  is  the  work  done  ? 

Ans. — Subsoil  plowing  means  loosening  the  subsoil, 
or  the  hard,  light  layer  under  the  surface  soil.  It  does 
not  mean  throwing  the  subsoil  up  to  the  surface,  but 
simply  breaking  or  shaking  it  up.  The  subsoil  plow 
has  no  moldboard  for  turning  a  furrow.  It  has  sim¬ 
ply  a  piece  of  steel  so  shaped  as  to  force  its  way  like  a 
burrowing  animal.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often  called 
a  mole  plow.  Usually,  in  subsoil  plowing,  a  second 
team  follows  the  first  one  in  the  same  furrow  and 
drags  the  subsoil  plow  at  least  six  inches  beneath  the 
ordinary  turned  furrow. 

Early  Cluster  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberries. 

D.  C.  0.,  Southampton,  N.  Y. — How  does  Early  Clus¬ 
ter  compare  with  Early  Harvest  blackberry  as  regards 
size,  productiveness  and  earliness  ? 

Ans. — Early  Harvest  is  earlier  than  Early  Cluster. 
The  berries  are  rather  small,  but  beautifully  regular, 
the  drupes  being  all  of  tbe  same  s.ze,  and  jet  black. 
They  are  as  uniform  as  if  cast  in  tbe  same  mold.  Tne 
variety  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Early 
Cluster  is  inferior  to  other  varieties  npening  at  the 
same  time  in  size  of  berry  and  in  quality.  It  is  not 
much  hardier  than  Early  Harvest,  and  we  see  nothing 
about  it  to  make  a  fuss  over. 
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wind  Irrigation  Not  Fully  Successful. 

Edwin  Tayi.oh  Kansas  — A.  M.,  Cres- 
toD,  Towa,  who  wants  to  know  whether 
he  shall  get  a  windmill  to  lift  water  25 
feet  for  irrigating  10  acres  of  truck,  hot¬ 
houses,  etc.,  will  be  assured  by  a  swarm 
of  windmill  men  that  they  can  fill  his 
bill  satisfactorily.  Let  me  suggest  that 
he  do  not  put  in  a  windmill  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  except  upon  a  specifie  guarantee 
of  a  stated  capacity  per  hour,  in  winds 
of  different  velocities — about  as  they 
average  during  the  irrigating  season  in 
his  section.  The  signal  service  people 
of  his  State  can  give  him  the  average 
velocity  of  the  wind  for  every  day  in 
every  month  of  the  year.  In  this  way, 
he  can  figure  on  what  to  expect,  from 
his  windmill,  day  by  day,  and  can  com¬ 
pare  it  with  what  his  estimated  needs 
will  be.  Then  if  he  is  careful  not  to  pay 
any  money  till  his  mill  has  come  up  to 
the  specifications,  he  will  be  safe.  Of 
course,  he  will  not  go  into  an  enterprise 
of  this  magnitude  and  importance  with¬ 
out  first  arriving  at  an  approximation  of 
the  amount  of  water  he  will  require. 

Several  years’  experience  with  wind¬ 
mills,  both  direct  stroke  and  “back- 
geared,”  have  given  me  a  deep  disgust 
for  them.  When  one  needs  water  the 
worst,  in  hot,  parching  weather,  they  are 
so  liable  to  be  standing  still.  This  dis¬ 
position  of  the  windmill  to  quit  work  in 
dog-days,  may  be  counteracted  to  some 
extent  by  storage  reservoirs  or  tanks. 
But  tank-room  enough  for  a  water  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  for  irrigating  10  acres  of 
truck  through  a  sultry  August,  would  be 
an  expensive  luxury.  Two  high-priced 
“  wind-engine”  grinding  mills  have  been 
set  up  within  a  few  years  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Both  were  abandoned  after 
one  season’s  operation,  and  steam  sub¬ 
stituted.  Would  it  not  be  profitable  for 
A.  M.  in  the  long  run,  to  follow  the 
adage  which  says,  “  Never  send  a  boy  to 
mill,”  and  make  sure  of  his  irrigation 
experiment  by  putting  in  at  the  outset  a 
dependable  plant  to  do  his  pumping  ? 

That  Maine  Flnm. 

S.  D.  WiLLAED,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — I 
would  say  that  M.  B,  W.,  of  East  North- 
port,  Me.,  page  537,  cannot  have  the  true 
Prince  Albert  currant,  which  with  me 
(and  I  have  fruited  it  for  20  years)  is  two 
weeks  later  in  ripening  than  either  Fay 
or  Cherry.  The  description  given  of  the 
fruit  in  the  reply  to  M.  B.  W. ,  is  practi¬ 
cally  correct. 

A  City  Farm  Hand  Talks. 

L.  McD.,  Ellensbubg,  Wash. — Fred 
Grundy’s  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July 
7,  “  Shall  It  Be  Ex-Farm  Hand  ?  ”  has 
attracted  my  attentioa  to  that  extent 
that  I  feel  obliged  to  comment  upon  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  “  city  chap,” 
if  only  to  prove  that  all  such  are  not  as 
Mr.  Grundy  describes  them.  I  came  to 
Washington  with  a  friend  from  St.  Louis 
last  November.  We  were  fresh  from  the 
store  and  office  ;  he  had  been  a  book¬ 
keeper,  and  I  a  clerk,  for  more  than  10 
years.  However,  although  we  might  be 
able  to  “shoulder  a  shovel  and  drink 
from  a  jug,”  we  could  also  shoulder  a 
sack  of  wheat  if  necessary  ;  and  although 
our  actual  knowledge  of  farming  was 
rather  vague  and  uncertain,  we  were  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  adapt  ourselves 
intelligently  to  such  methods  as  our  re¬ 
spective  employers  saw  fit  to  adopt. 
True,  it  was  a  trifle  hard  the  first  few 
days.  And,  pray,  what  change  of  occu¬ 
pation  is  not  wearisome  at  first  ?  But  by 
persistent,  honest  and  determined  effort, 
any  man  of  intelligence  and  sand  can 
succeed  in  winning  the  approval  of  his 
employer ;  and,  although  it  may  not  be 
modest  in  me  to  say  so,  I  think  that  we 
have  done  so  (I  am  sure  about  my  friend), 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  held  down 
our  jobs  while  the  woods  are  full  of  idle 


men.  Mental  labor  is  greater  than  physi¬ 
cal,  and  it  the  farmer’s  son  can  go  to  the 
city  to  build  his  fortune  and  shake  the 
world,  discourage  not  the  city  youth  from 
coming  into  the  country  where  he  may 
throw  his  shoulders  back,  fill  his  lungs 
with  fresh  air,  and  stretch  his  muscle. 
“A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery.”  I  think 
that  if  Mr.  Grundy’s  contented  miner  had 
treated  animals  with  the  necessary  kind¬ 
ness  and  firmness  to  control  them,  his 
comparison  of  danger  would  not  have 
been  thought  of.  Many  a  man  practicing 
law,  etc.,  has  elements  in  his  composition 
that  would  tend  to  make  a  better  practi¬ 
cal  farmer  of  him  than  lawyer.  Not  to 
say  that  each  does  not  require  equal 
skill,  but  every  man  should  strive  to  fol¬ 
low  the  occupation  he  is  built  for,  and 
some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country 
are  those  who  have  migrated  from  the 
city. 

Road  Making. 

Prof.  1.  P.  Roberts. — Roads  should 
be  made  but  once;  they  need  repairing 
every  year.  First,  wherever  the  ground 
is  at  all  moist  or  water  is  to  be  carried, 
two  open  ditches,  one  on  either  side, 
should  be  dug  at  considerable  depths ; 
from  the  inside  bank  of  these,  the  rise 
should  be  moderate  until  the  middle  of 
the  road  is  reached.  If  too  steep,  wagons 
in  turning  out  will  carry  the  earth  from 
the  center  of  the  road  to  the  borders. 
After  the  road  has  received  its  proper 
grade,  then  it  should  be  rolled,  but  the 
average  roller  is  nearly  worthless  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  requisite  for  a 
good  road  is  to  form  so  far  as  possible,  a 
roof  over  the  traveled  part.  We  can 
make  one  of  earth  that  will  serve  the 
purpose  fairly  well,  if  we  compact  the 
earth  enough  so  that  the  water  cannot 
pass  through  it.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  a  roller  as  heavy,  in  fact  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were  two  or  three  times  as 
heavy  as  those  which  are  used  in  the 
cities  for  solidifying  pavements.  The 
pressure  of  the  wagon  tire,  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  road  with  the 
load  of  a  ton,  is  greater  to  the  square 
inch  than  that  of  the  heaviest  rollers 
used.  Every  county  should  own  a  steam 
roller  of  the  heaviest  pattern,  and  heavily 
load  it  with  stone  or  iron. 

As  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country 
roads  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  entire  roadway  in  prime  condition 
unless  the  travel,  as  near  town,  is  very 
extensive.  The  road  having  been  made 
once  for  all  and  thoroughly  compacted, 
the  road  machine  may  be  used  to  smooth 
off  the  center  part.  The  outside  corner 
of  the  machine  should  be  set  low  enough 
so  that  it  will  form  a  small  channel  eight 
or  nine  feet  from  the  center  of  the  road. 
This  little  channel,  if  kept  clean,  will 
carry  the  water  parallel  to  the  road  for 
a  little  distance  where  a  slight  cross 
channel  made  with  a  spade  should  lead 
it  into  the  large  ditches.  The  road 
machine  should  be  used  but  little,  and 
the  steam  roller  very  extensively.  The 
channels  at  the  sides  will  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  turning  out  on  to  the  grass 
on  either  side.  A  little  gravel,  or  clay 
on  sandy  roads,  thoroughly  rolled  in, 
will  greatly  assist  in  forming  a  fairly 
impervious  roof  over  the  center  of  the 
roadway. 

What  Does  Broom  Sedee  Indicate? 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey. — Prof.  Roberts 
says,  page  553,  “Broom  sedge  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  soil  poverty.”  Not  always,  by 
any  means.  True,  Broom  sedge  will 
cover  old  fields  which  are  too  poor  to 
grow  anything  else,  but  in  some  sections. 
Broom  sedge  will  creep  in  on  closely 
mowed  meadows  of  rich  soil,  and  take 
possession.  I  have  had  mountain  cove 
and  bottom  lands  in  Virginia  that  would 
invariably  run  into  Broom  sedge.  Yet 
break  the  sod  and  plant  with  corn,  and 
the  land  would  easily  make  50  bushels 
per  acre.  On  such  lands,  I  regard  it  as 
an  indication,  simply,  that  the  hardy 
Broom  sedge  was  always  ready  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  run-out  Timothy,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  cultivate  a 
year  and  re-seed.  Timothy  is  short¬ 


lived,  particularly  in  the  South,  and 
when  meadows  are  pastured.  Broom 
sedge  has  no  sort  of  objection  to  rich 
land  if  allowed  a  chance  at  it,  which  it 
never  should  have,  and  never  will  get  if 
a  properly  short  rotation  is  practiced. 
But  when  generally  seen  waving  over 
the  uplands  of  the  South,  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  Nature  is  doing  her  best  to  re¬ 
pair  man’s  careless  waste.  But  the  best 
lands  in  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
will  soon  run  into  Broom  sedge  if  kept 
in  meadow.  In  the  limestone  lands  there 
is  not  such  a  tendency.  Then  too,  by 
liberal  top-dressing  and  close  pasturing 
on  the  hills.  Broom  sedge  can  be  run 
out,  being  kept  down  by  cattle,  which 
are  fond  of  it  when  young,  and  White 
clover  or  Blue  grass  will  come  in.  But 
manuring  without  close  pasturing  will 
not  run  it  out,  but  make  it  more  luxuri¬ 
ant.  It  grows,  not  because  the  soil  is 
poor,*  but  because  it  is  the  most  robust 
and  shades  out  other  grasses.  Broom 
sedge  and  loblolly  pines  have  been  the 
salvation  of  the  old  fields  of  the  South, 
many  of  which  would  have  been  utterly 
barren  but  for  their  restorative  infiuence. 
But  I  have  seen  many  an  acre  of  Broom 
sedge  on  land  where  the  owners  ought 
to  have  been  ashamed  to  let  it  grow  ; 
lands  by  no  means  exhausted  except  of 
seed  of  better  grass. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  much-prized 
Gardening,  is  a  beautiful  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  of  Koelreuteria  paniculata.  The 
original  is  15  years  old,  20  feet  high,  22 
feet  in  diameter  of  the  top  and  three 
feet  around  the  body.  We  have  never 
before  seen  so  symmetrical  a  specimen. 
Those  in  Central  Park  are*  all  deformed 
in  one  way  or  another  owing  to  being 
crowded  by  other  trees,  probably.  Our 
own  specimen  was  planted  21  years  ago 
on  a  bank.  It  did  not  thrive.  Its  foliage 
was  scanty,  its  branches  long  and  ill- 
shapen.  Concluding,  prematurely  so,  un¬ 
questionably,  that  we  knew  enough  about 
it,  the  tree  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Falconer 
(editor  of  Gardening)  considers  it  hardy, 
easily  grown,  beginning  to  bloom  at  an 
early  age.  The  fiowers  are  small,  yellow 
and  borne  like  those  of  the  horsechest- 
nut  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The 
bladder-like  seed  pods  are  about  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  flowers.  The  seeds  which 
fall  from  the  trees  germinate  freely  and 
the  little  seedlings  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted. 

Though  the  Koelreuteria  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  our  grounds,  it  has  been  known 
since  1763.  F.  J.  Scott,  in  his  fine  work. 
Suburban  Home  Grounds,  has  this  to  say: 
“  We  know  of  no  tree  which,  without 
being  variegated,  has  such  yellowish- 
green  foliage  ;  and  this  quality,  together 
with  the  airy  delicacy  of  its  leafy  out¬ 
line,  its  brilliant  flowers  and  autumn 
color,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  trees  for  even  a  small  collec¬ 
tion.” 

As  long  ago  as  1869,  there  were  at  Ger¬ 
mantown,  near  Philadelphia,  specimens 
25  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  diameter  of 
head,  planted  about  1840. 


The  entire  story  of  the  Loudon  red 
raspberry  comes  to  us  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  new  publication  “  Green’s 
Fruit  Instructor,”  a  very  attractive  22- 
page  catalogue  and  horticultural  paper 
combined.  About  three  pages  are  given 
to  what  is  said  about  the  Loudon  and  sev¬ 
eral  ingenious  illustrations.  The  price 
is  50  cents  each  or  $5  per  dozen.  Mr. 
Matthew  Crawford — there  is  no  author¬ 
ity  more  trustworthy — says  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  variety  he  has  ever  seen — 
perfectly  hardy  and  wonderfully  pro¬ 
ductive.  Many  of  the  desirable  novelties 
among  raspberries,  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  plums,  etc.,  are  described  in  this 
first  number  of  the  Instructor  which,  we 
presume,  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  care 
to  apply  for  it — Chas.  A.  Green,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Maryland  Station  (College  Park) 
during  the  past  season,  Garfield  wheat 
(bald  heads)  yielded  at  the  rate  of  44 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  Winter  Fife  (bald), 
41  ;  Red  Clawson  (bald),  32  ;  Beal 
(bearded),  42  ;  Diehl  Mediterranean 
(bearded),  32  ;  Jones’s  Square-head,  40  ; 
Velvet  Chaff  (bearded),  25 — there  are  at 
least  one  dozen  varieties  known  as  Vel¬ 
vet  Chaff. 
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Great  Slaughter  in  Prices 


No  Vacation 


For  me,  say  many,  this  year.  To  such 
we  say,  you  may  gain  needed  strength, 
refresh  your  wearied  nerves,  stimulate 
your  appetite,  and  renew  your  vigor  by 


Hood’s 


Sar8a~ 

parilla 


taking  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  A  few  doses 
will  convince  you 
that  it  is  doing  you 
good,  and  you  will  soon  be  praising  Hoo( 
to  others.  It  makes  the  weak  strong. 


C 


urei 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  Ills.  25o. 


In  order  to  make  room  for  our  Cutter  trade,  we 
have  to  close  out  our  immense  stock  of  Carriages 
Baggies  and  Road  Wagons  at  KUINOUS  PKICJfiS, 
Send  for  our  Special  Cut  Price  List  and  get 
a  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  BTJCKBOARD  CO  , 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Fob  the  10  years  preceding'  1894,  the 
average  yield  of  Velvet  Chaff  at  the 
Purdue  Experiment  Station  (LaPayette, 
Ind.)  has  been  29.8  bushels,  of  Fultz  27.3 
bushels,  and  of  Michigan  Amber  29,40 
bushels.  The  Velvet  Chaff  the  past  sea¬ 
son  produced  seven  bushels,  the  Fultz 
twelve  bushels  and  the  Michigan  Amber 
six  bushels  more  than  the  average  for  the 
past  decade. 

The  average  yield,  for  1894,  of  all  the 
other  varieties  (34  in  number)  most  of 
which  have  been  grown  there  but  one  to 
three  years,  is  only  36.78  bushels,  or  less 
than  the  yield  of  Velvet  Chaff  or  Fultz, 
and  but  slightly  better  than  that  of 
Michigan  Amber,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
their  trial. 

It  is  high  time,  the  station  contends, 
that  farmers  everywhere  should  abandon 
the  notion  that  wheat  will  ''run  out,” 
because  this  same  “notion”  which  many 
seedsmen  so  industriously  encourage  “for 
revenue  only,”  is  yearly  costing  the 
farmers  large  sums  of  money  in  the  pur  ■ 
chase  of  “new”  and  “  improved”  (?)  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat  that  are  advertised  in 
such  glowing  terms  in  seed  catalogues. 
The  standard  varieties  of  wheat  which 
have  proved  successful  should  not  be 
abandoned  for  costly,  new  and  untried 
sorts.  It  is  better  carefully  to  select 
seed  from  home  grown  wheat  and  give  it 
generous  treatment.  Pursue  the  same 
methods  in  selecting  seed  wheat  that 
would  be  followed  in  improving  the  live 
stock  and  it  will  not  “run  out.”  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  run  into  the  granary 
improved  in  quality  and  increased  in 
quantity. 

What  is  the  earliest  grape  ?  What  is 
the  best  early  grape  ?  are  questions  we 
are  trying  to  answer  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  Of  what  value  is  the  earliest 
grape  if  so  sour  that  no  one  can  eat  it 
with  enjoyment  ?  The  earliest  grape,  if 
of  poor  quality,  raised  in  the  North,  can 
in  no  wise  compete  with  grapes  earlier 
or  as  early  and  of  better  quality,  which 
come  to  our  markets  from  the  South. 

The  following  notes  were  made  August 
23.  Readers  will  kindly  bear  this  date 
in  mind.  Such  well-known  kinds  as 
Brighton,  Concord  and  Worden  are  men¬ 
tioned  for  comparison : 

Most  of  the  berries  of  Cottage  (black) 
are  coloring ;  none  ripe,  many  still  green. 
Green  Mountain  (white)  ripening,  but 
still  sour.  Geneva  (white)  softening,  but 
still  sour.  It  is  a  little  later  than  Green 
Mountain.  Nectar  (black)  is  earlier  than 
Cottage,  but  not  ripe ;  it  is  of  better 
quality.  Early  Victor  is  earlier  than 
Nectar  and  is  nearly  ripe.  The  berries 
are  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  Wilder 
and  Brighton  begin  to  turn.  Hayes 
(white)  softening  a  little.  Diamond,  too, 
begins  to  soften.  Moore’s  Early  is  not 
quite  ripe,  but  more  nearly  so  than  any 
other  mentioned.  Some  are  ripe.  Eaton 
(black)  still  green.  Early  Ohio  (black) 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  of 
late,  looks  to  be  ripe,  but  it  is  sour  and 
not  so  good  as  Moore’s  Early.  The  ber¬ 
ries  and  bunches  are  rather  under  medium 
size.  It  is  more  prolific  than  Moore’s 
Early,  but  we  would  prefer  the  latter 
either  for  home  use  or  market.  Worden 
and  Barry  are  beginning  to  color ;  so, 
too,  is  Concord,  though  less.  Colerain 
(white)  is  softening.  A  black  seedling 
raised  by  the  late  David  Bundy  (the  origi¬ 
nator  of  Colerain)  is  as  early  as  Moore’s 
Early.  The  quality  is,  perhaps,  a  trifie 
better — the  bunches  not  so  large.  The 
vine  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced. 
Obedient  to  the  request  of  the  deceased 
originator,  we  name  it  the  Bundy. 

OcTB  choice  of  the  above  varieties  would 
be  Moore’s  Early  for  black.  Green  Moun- 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  the  lowest  rates  to  all  points  West 
are  obtained  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  ? 
The  shortest  line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  Palace  Buffet  sleeping  ears. 
Fast  trains.  Inquire  of  nearest  Ticket 
Agent,  or  address  F.  J.  Moore,  Gen’l  Agt., 
23  Exchange  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — Adv. 


tain  for  white.  Possibly  the  Bundy  will 
be  preferred  to  Moore’s  Early  because  it 
may  be  more  prolific  and  of  better 
quality. 

August  28.  Green  Mountain  and  Early 
Ohio  are  about  ripe.  Moore’s  Early  is 
not  fully  ripe.  Of  the  three,  we  would 
place  Early  Ohio  last. 

OuK  indefatigable  friend,  Prof.  W.  F. 
Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina  Station, 
who  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one 
man  has  been  instrumental  in  popular¬ 
izing  Crimson  clover,  calls  editorial  at¬ 
tention  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Maule’s  paper,  the 
Practical  Parmer,  to  the  reasons  why  it 
may  be  more  valuable  than  Red  clover. 
Not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  adjunct 
where  Red  clover  thrives,  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  sandy  sections  of  the  South, 
where  Red  clover  does  not  thrive. 

Prof.  Massey  has  known  this  plant 
grazed  hard  by  horses  all  winter  up  to 
March,  and  then  allowed  to  grow  and 
make  a  fine  crop  of  hay.  When  a  good 
fall  growth  is  obtained,  it  will  bear  win¬ 
ter  grazing  well. 

On  the  sandy  lands  of  the  South,  Red 
clover  burns  out  badly  in  summer,  but 
Crimson  clover  grows  in  the  cool  season 
only,  and  grows  where  Red  clover  does 
not  thrive.  As  a  crop  to  accumulate  fer¬ 
tility  between  crops,  and  to  produce  a 
pasture  or  a  hay  crop  in  winter.  Prof. 
Massey  thinks  that  it  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  plant  yet  brought  to  the  attention 
of  American  farmers. 

A  Tennessee  correspondent  of  Thb 
Rubal  Np:w-Yobkkb  is  quoted  as  finding 
as  one  of  its  faults  that  it  lasts  but  one 
year.  Now  instead  of  this  being  a  fault 
it  is  one  of  its  chief  advantages  ;  for  it 
enables  Southern  farmers  to  grow  as  a 
third  crop  on  their  land,  an  improving 
crop  that  only  requires  a  single  winter 
to  mature,  and  is  out  of  the  way  in  time 
to  grow  a  corn  crop. 

Pkof.  Massey  remarks  that  in  the 
summer  of  1893  The  Rubau  New-Yobkeb 
was  induced  to  try  it,  and  the  result  has 
been  its  complete  conversion  to  Crimson 
clover. 

Not  complete,  Prof.  Massey ;  our  own 
experience  and  investigation  do  not 
justify  that.  But  our  faith  is  such  that 
we  are  seeking  information  from  every 
source  as  well  as  through  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  which,  as  may  be  seen  elsewhere, 
we  propose  to  continue  to  a  finish. 

OuB  friend  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Dalavan, 
Wis.,  writes  that  the  Agnes  Emily  Car¬ 
man  rose  has  bloomed  “  faithfully,  the 
fiowers  borne  in  clusters,  pink,  sweet, 
semi-double.”  Mr.  Phoenix  has  had  the 
Industry  gooseberry  for  eight  years.  It 
is  nearly  free  from  mildew,  with  good 
garden  culture.  It,  as  yet,  leads,  for  a 
big  red. 

We  are  well  aware,  and  have  so  stated 
repeatedly,  that  the  Industry  thrives  in 
many  places  and  there  is  no  better  goose¬ 
berry  where  it  does  thrive.  It  is  one  of 
those  excellent  things  that  should  be 
tried. 

Bulletin  26  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Experiment  Station,  compares 
the  amounts  of  digestible  matter  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  field  beets  and  ensilage 
corn,  and  their  comparative  value  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter.  The 
soil  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
farm  is  of  heavy  loam,  naturally  well 
drained  by  underlying  limestone  in  shat¬ 
tered  strata — good  wheat  and  com  land, 
but  without  any  stream  of  water  or 
natural  grass  meadow.  This  is  the  case 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  American 
farm  land,  and  it  makes  the  questions 
treated  of  in  this  bulletin  of  more  than 
common  importance.  A  winter  supply 
of  succulent  food  is  necessary  even  in 
England  where  pastures  are  common, 
and  green  even  in  winter.  The  growing 
of  roots,  and  the  greatly  incr^sed 
amount  of  superior  meat  and  of  wool 
that  mark  modern  farming  there,  was 
the  greatest  improvement  in  all  agricult¬ 
ural  history.  This  bulletin  goes  far  to 
show  how  the  staple  crop  of  our  climate, 
Indian  com,  can  be  made  to  supply  to  us 
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what  roots  do  for  farmers  who  live  where 
they  can  be  grown  better  than  corn,  or 
where  corn  entirely  fails  to  mature. 

Word  tor  Wbi'd. 

- New  Yobk  Times  :  “  An  eminent 

Italian  anthropologist,  who  has  recently 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  modern 
anarchist,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  is  not  an  improved  monkey, 
but  that  the  monkey  is  a  degenerate 
man.  If  we  study  the  photographs  of 
French,  German  and  Italian  anarchists, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  their 
resemblance  to  baboons.” 

- The  Outlook  ;  “  One  seat  given  to  a 

tired,  homely  woman  in  a  street  car,  is 
worth  a  thousand  hat-raisings  in  an  ele¬ 
vator.” 

- Prof.  Massey  :  “  When,  years  ago, 

my  old  friend,  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Caroline 
County,  Md. ,  said  that  a  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  plowed  under  in  a  peach  orchard 
was  worth  as  much  as  a  ton  of  fertilizer, 
I  thought  he  was  putting  it  very  strong.” 

- Practical  Farmer:  “In  The 

Rural  New-Yorker  for  1891,  page  515, 
Mr.  H.  Stewart  says  :  ‘  Crimson  clover 
affords  a  large  quantity  of  succulent,  but 
watery  food,  having  less  substance  than 
either  Red  or  Pea-vine  clovers.  It  is  not 
a  good  hay  plant,  coming  as  it  does  when 
the  weather  is  not  adapted  for  curing 
the  fcdder  and  when  the  most  important 
work  is  pressing,  while  for  turning  under 
as  manure,  it  lacks  the  substance  and  the 
large  root  growth  of  the  tap-rooted, 
longer-lived  varieties.’  ” 


If  you  name  Thb  Ritrai.  Nbw-Yohkbb  to  our 
advertlseri),  yon  may  be  pretty  lure  of  prompt 
repllee  and  right  treatment 


POTASH 

FOR 


FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PEHCENTAOKS 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Incroaso  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  KlTective  In 
sect  Powder  upon  Plie  Market, 


nY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  WSE  HOTELS, 

”  Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Ollloes,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  (lar<len  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  incsc 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satlsfacWon.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  tboiu  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  cnstoniers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PROOUCINO  AND  MFO.  CO. 
Stockt  n,  Cal.  For  Bale  by  all 
GKOCEKS,  SKEOSMEN  and  DKUGOISTS. 


PDmOnil  PI  nifCD  -’’O')  busbels  for 

UnllflOUN  uLUVCn,  sale,  seed  guar¬ 
anteed  pure.  Price,  $4.0U  per  bushel,  sacked. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


Dibble’s  "GOLD  COIN”  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  5  acres  cr  55 
bushels  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre.  Red  Clawson. 
Jones’  Winter  Fife,  and  all  standard  kinds  as  low  as 
IK)  cents  a  bushel,  bags  free.  Proilflc  Winter  Rye. 
Dibble’s  .Mammoth  Timothy  Seed  at  “HARD 
TIMES ”  prices.  Catalogue  FKKE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  V 


Potato  Growors,  Attention ! 

If  you  have  any  desUo  to  change  yonr  seed  or  wish 
new.  watch  for  what  G  B.  Kellov,  of  Newark,  N.  Y. 
will  have  to  offer  In  new  and  old  varieties  after 
October  1.  References:  Nurthern—.  Irst  National 
Bank.  Newark.  N.  Y.  Southern— F.  U.  Burnette, 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 


Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes. 

Buy  now ;  they  will  cost  more  In  the  spring.  I  otler 
a  beautiful  crop  of  5  000  busbeis -leading  varieties, 
bred  with  greatest  care.  l.OOO  basbeJs  Early 
Kose  ;  not  a  bleinisji.  Write  Immediately. 

W.  S.  T BATOR,  ' 

Meadow  Brook  Farm.  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


GURIUNI  AND  BERRY  PUNTS  si?!. 

Cherry  and  Versailles  Currants,  Cuthbert  Rasp 
berry,  Tayioa^s  Proilflc  and  Snyder  Blackberries 
Our  plants  areenUrely  free  from  any  disease.  Prices 
as  low  as  consistent  for  No.  1  plants. 

W.  E.  .MANDBVILLB, 
Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  T. 


Strawberry  Plants 

By  the  dozen  or  mlPlon  !  T  Ine,  healthy,  pure  stock. 

a.  S.  BUTl.KH,  Crcmwell,  Conn. 


UOI  I  Alun  mil  D  Q  PLANT  IN  FOR  EiARLY  SPRING  FLOWERING. 

■  I  ftp  lai  I W  ft^  '  ki  19  Hyacinths.Tiflips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  &c.,  direct  from 

h\  IVIt.  Hope  NiirHcricH, 
T.)  KOGIIKSTICK,N.Y. 


Hyacinths.Tiflips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  <tc.,  direct  from 

Catalogue  FliEK.  Ellwanger  Barry, (y®^ar 


^  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 
iTIURRFII  Strawberry.  New  Fruits  a  Npenialty. 
IIOIUIIULI.  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  Llst/r««., 

E.  W.  REID,  BltlDGEPOilT,  OHIO. 


We  Grow  of  a  Million  of  Roses  Annually 


Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

No  finer  as.V)rtmont  of  Liirgo  or  Small  Fruits,  Slirubs  oi 
Hoses  in  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  thiin 
any  other  Nursery  can  siiow.  I’lanfers  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  IriviUid  to  c.'ill  find  Insjiect  our 
stock.  FAL.I,  rillCIS  LIST  AND  B<rL.K  GATALOGUK  FICEE. 

29  GREENHOUSES. 


BULBS. 


4lSt  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


HIGH  CLASS  SE 


IMPORTERS  OF 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS, 
AUKATUM  and  aU  other  JAPAN  LIIIES,  KEKMUDA 
KASTEK  LILIES,  TDHEKOSES,  &c. 


Descfdptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application 


J.M.THORBURN  &C0.I5  JOHN  ST.NewYORK 
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The  force  of  many  a  well-planned  experiment  is 
lost  because  the  farmer  is  satisfied  to  measure  results 
with  his  eye.  He  is  ready  to  look  at  two  rows  or  two 
parts  of  the  field,  and  settle  an  important  question  of 
fertilizers  or  methods  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  crop.  This  is  a  mistake.  Use  the  scales  for  re¬ 
sults.  There  are  too  apt  to  be  scales  of  pre j  udiee  on  a 
man’s  eye  to  render  vision  a  complete  test. 

* 

A  LOCAL  paper  mentions  a  scheme  of  an  auctioneer 
that  seems  quite  commendable.  Once  each  year  he 
sets  aside  a  day  upon  which  he  will  sell,  for  the  towns¬ 
people,  any  articles  of  which  they  may  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose.  This  is  a  grand  occasion  for  getting  rid  of  ar¬ 
ticles  which  are  not  wanted,  but  which  may  be  just 
what  some  one  else  wants.  Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  extend  the  same  method  to  sales  of  stock,  farm 
seeds,  etc.  ?  ^ 

Few  country  people  realize  the  growing  popularity 
of  tomatoes  as  food  in  cities.  Go  into  any  city  restau¬ 
rant  during  the  season  when  fresh  tomatoes  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  several  persons  making 
an  entire  meal  of  sliced  tomatoes  and  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  this  vegetable  is  increas¬ 
ing  all  the  time — so  much  so  that  its  consumption  10 
years  hence  will  be  something  enormous. 

“  Potatoes  with  commercial  fertilizer  have  done 
much  better  than  those  with  stable  manure  ;  the  dry 
season  has  been  much  more  favorable  for  the  former,” 
said  an  old  potato  grower.  Isn’t  it  the  general  opinion 
among  farmers  that  a  wet  season  shows  best  results 
from  fertilizer  ?  The  same  farmer  said  that  his  B  sauty 
of  Hebron  endured  the  drought  better  than  any  other 
variety  he  grew,  and  had  made  fair  sized  tubers  not¬ 
withstanding  the  extremely  dry  season. 

« 

“  Fkesu  COWES”  was  a  sign  noticed  painted  in 
sprawling  letters  on  a  board  nailed  up  beside  a  much 
traveled  highway,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field  not 
many  miles  from  New  York.  Any  one  good  at  guess¬ 
ing  might  be  led  to  infer  that  some  one  had  some  milch 
cows  to  sell,  though  who  that  some  one  might  be, 
would  be  hard  to  determine,  as  no  house  was  visible 
for  a  considerable  distance.  As  an  example  of  how 
not  to  advertise,  the  scheme  was  a  conspicuous  success. 

Hebe  we  have  a  man  with  a  cow.  His  single  idea  is 
that  his  cow  must  be  supported  on  the  farm — he  will 
not  go  outside  for  cow  food.  Rather  than  have  it  said 
that  he  bought  feed,  he  gives  the  cow  half  the  milk  she 
yields,  which  with  hay  keeps  up  her  mess.  By  doing 
that  he  remains  true  to  his  old  prejudice.  S appose  he 
sold  half  the  milk  for  cash  and  with  a  portion  of  that 
cash,  bought  bran  and  middlings  to  feed  with  hisihay! 
His  cow  would  give  more  milk,  he  would  have  more 
money,  and  his  manure  pile  would  be  richer.  But 
that  old  prejudice  would  be  knocked  on  the  head  ! 
We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  are  working 
“  back  handed”  in  order  to  keep  alive  a  prejudice. 

« 

An  old  barn  had  been  standing  about  100  years.  A 
stable  with  earth  fioor  has  been  disused  for  stable 
purposes  about  50  years.  A  sample  of  the  soil  of  this 
stable,  which  appeared  as  black  and  urine  impreg¬ 
nated  as  the  soil  under  a  stable  recently  vacated,  was 
sent  to  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  analy¬ 
sis  and  comparison  with  another  sample  of  earth  taken 
from  under  the  barn  fioor  of  the  same  barn  which  had 
been  protected  from  the  weather  and  artificial  inter¬ 
ference  during  the  life  of  the  barn.  Both  samples 
were  taken  from  a  depth  between  two  and  six  inches. 
The  stable  soil  analyzed  .  39  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  soil  from  under  the  barn  fioor  analyzed  .50  per 
cent.  The  urine  of  50  years  stabling  of  cattle  was 
therefore  thrown  away.  Bacterial  life,  then,  under 
such  conditions,  in  a  century  race,  will  distance  auger- 
hole  irrigation  in  nitrogen  accumulation.  Nitrogen 


has  such  a  fiy-away  nature  that  one  unit  of  it  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  units  of  it  under  the  stable  fioor  or 
anywhere  else  unless  it  can  be  kept  busy  elaborating 
plant  life.  ^ 

“  There  are  few  milkmen  in  this  vicinity  who  do 
not  feed  brewers’  tgrains,”  said  a  milk  producer  not 
many  miles  from  New  York,  recently.  “  They  are 
the  cheapest  feed  for  milk  of  which  I  know.  I  did 
feed  them,  but  discontinued  the  practice  during  warm 
weather  because  I  couldn’t  keep  them  sweet  until  fed 
out,  and  they  are  not  good  for  milk  if  sour.”  So  we 
see  that  while  some  milkmen  have  a  conscience,  others 
have  none.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  latter  for 
the  protection  of  the  innocent  consumers  of  milk  ? 

it 

We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  thor¬ 
oughbred  stock  of  good  breeding  could  be  bought  for 
so  little  cash  as  it  can  to-day.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and 
horses  with  excellent  pedigrees,  are  easily  to  be 
obtained.  If  you  have  a  little  cash  ahead,  why  not 
secure  that  blooded  male  that  you  have  so  long  prom¬ 
ised  yourself  ?  Surely  if  your  herds  and  fiocks  need 
new  blood,  you  cannot  find  a  better  time  than  this  for 
supplying  it.  This  is  essentially  a  time  for  bargains. 
Your  cash  will  never  buy  more  quality  in  a  breeding 
male  than  it  will  now.  ^ 

Notice  what  J.  H.  Hale  says  on  page  585  about 
woman  as  a  peach  sorter  I  Better  than  any  machine. 
“Better  than  any  man,”  might  also  be  truly  said. 
Woman  has  the  quickness  of  movement,  the  delicacy 
of  touch,  the  accuracy  of  perception  that  just  fit  her 
for  this  sort  of  work.  Of  course,  there  are  differences 
in  women,  the  same  as  there  are  differences  in  men, 
but,  given  an  equal  chance,  woman  will  prove  her 
superiority  any  day.  Notice,  too,  that  Mr.  Hale  says, 
“Better  pay  double  men’s  wages  for  such  work  than 
to  have  it  done  by  a  machine”  Does  Mr.  H.,  or  do 
men  in  general  pay  double,  or  even  the  same  wages  to 
women,  that  are  paid  to  men?  Aren’t  women  gener¬ 
ally  hired  for  such  work  because  they  can  be  hired 
cheaper,  rather  than  because  they  do  better  work?  If 
this  is  so,  and  we  assume  that  it  is,  who  is  at  fault?  Is 
there  any  justice  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  ? 

« 

The  argument  that  improved  potato  culture  always 
leaves  the  soil  improved,  and  increases  the  fertility  of 
the  farm,  is  an  old  story  to  those  who  have  used  large 
quantities  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  connection  with 
potato  growing.  The  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat, 
grass  two  years,  and  corn  which  The  R,  N.-Y  has  often 
described,  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  potato  grower. 
All  the  stable  manure  is  put  on  the  corn,  and  all  the 
fertilizer  on  the  potatoes.  The  latter  crop,  one  year 
with  another,  will  pay  a  profit  on  the  whole  farm 
operations,  while  the  dressing  of  fertilizer  is  so  heavy 
that  it  supplies  ample  plant  food  for  the  succeeding 
grain  and  grass.  This  is  not  mere  theory,  but  a  fact 
which  has  been  worked  out  on  hundreds  of  farms.  Tne 
heavy  crops  of  grass  and  grain  which  grow  after  the 
potatoes,  are  the  strongest  possible  arguments  that 
good  fertilizers  are  not  “used  up”  by  the  first  crop, 

* 

At  a  meeting  of  entomologists  held  in  connection 
with  the  recent  scientific  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  Prof. 
J.  B.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  stated  that  many  of  the 
California  pears  now  in  the  New  York  market,  are  in¬ 
fested  with  the  deadly  San  J  ose  scale  insect.  This  insect 
has  done  great  damage  to  pears  and  other  fruits,  and  its 
presence  is  a  constant  menace  to  fruit  growers.  If  it 
is  being  imported  on  California  fruit,  prompt  and  de¬ 
cisive  measures  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
importation.  Rather  than  have  this  pest  scattered 
over  our  fruit  farms,  it  will  be  better  absolutely  to 
close  the  Eastern  markets  to  any  California  fruit  on 
which  this  scale  can  be  found.  California  prohibits 
by  law  the  importation  of  insects  or  fungi  injurious  to 
fruit,  and  consequently  she  cannot  seriously  obj  ect  to 
efforts  made  by  others  to  prevent  the  export  of  these 
pests.  ^ 

So  many  swindling  schemes  are  being  practiced 
nowadays,  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  them  all. 
The  following  game  is  reported  from  Minnesota,  which 
is  mean  enough  to  be  played  elsewhere.  A  tree  agent 
comes  along  with  a  collection  of  trees  which  he  claims 
will  make  a  “model  orchard.”  The  farmer  is  to  plant 
these  trees  and  keep  them  in  good  condition  until  they 
bear  fruit — the  agent  agreeing  to  replace  all  that  die. 
The  farmer  gives  a  note  for  the  trees  thinking  he  can 
postpone  its  payment  until  the  trees  actually  come 
into  bearing.  The  tree  agent  secures  all  the  notes  he 
can,  sells  them  for  cash  to  some  local  banker,  and 
then  gets  out  of  the  country  for  good.  The  farmers 
are  left  to  pay  their  notes  as  best  they  can.  As  a  rule, 
the  trees  in  the  “model  orchard”  turn  out  to  be  a 
worthless  lot — containing  many  crab  apples.  When 
will  farmers  learn  not  to  sign  notes  for  strangers  ? 


Wheat  growing  at  present  has  a  bad  black  eye. 
Prices  are  low,  and  farmers  are  disgusted  with  the 
prospect.  Sdll,  there  will  be  more  or  less  wheat 
grown  on  every  farm  where  this  grain  has  in  the  past 
formed  one  of  the  regular  crops.  Probably  the  area 
will  be  cut  down,  but  will  it  receive  less  care  and 
attention  than  formerly  ?  We  fear  in  some  cases 
that  it  will.  Once  “  down  on  a  crop,”  some  farmers 
neglect  it  and  put  it  in  with  scant  preparation  and 
without  needed  fertilizer.  How  foolish  such  a  system 
is.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  try  for  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  yield  per  acre  of  wheat.  The  only  hope  for  a 
profit  lies  in  reducing  the  cost  of  a  bushel  and  that  is 
to  be  done,  not  by  neglecting  the  crop,  and  trying  to 
save  in  the  cost  of  preparing  the  seed  bed,  but  by  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  greatest  number  of  bushels  per  acre. 
If  you  put  in  any  wheat  this  fall — put  it  in  well. 

« 

What  shall  a  potato  grower  do  with  his  clover  hay? 
That  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  problem  on  many  potato 
farms.  The  tendency,  at  the  East  at  least,  is  to  use 
more  fertilizers  and  less  manure  on  potatoes.  In  fact, 
as  this  crop  becomes  more  of  a  specialty,  there  is  less 
desire  to  combine  live  stock  feeding  with  it — except  to 
produce  a  market  for  clover  hay.  Clover  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  good  potato  rotation,  especially  when 
large  quantities  of  fertilizers  are  used.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  first-class  clover  sod,  a  potato  grower  can  al¬ 
most  afford  to  give  the  hay  away  or,  at  least,  to  lose 
its  feeding  value.  In  these  times,  though,  no  one  feels 
like  giving  anything  away  that  can  be  saved,  and, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  clover  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  one.  If  clover  hay  could  only  be  sold 
for  a  price  that  would  fully  cover  its  feeding  and 
manurial  value,  the  solution  would  be  easy;  but  some¬ 
how  clover  brings  less,  in  proportion  to  its  actual 
value,  than  any  other  farm  product.  What  shall  be 
done  with  it  ?  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

My  name  Is  Hen— A.  Business  Hen— I  take  the  stand  once  more 
To  ask /ttir  play  fo.-  honest /ow/s  as  1  have  done  before. 

The  moultlnK  season  is  at  hand— “  that  tired  feeling  ”  when 
A  short  vacation  crowns  with  ease  each  self-respecting  hen. 

The  lazy  time  par  excellence,  and  now,  good  frlesds,  please  bear, 

Tls  just  the  time  to  pick  the  birds  to  head  your  uock  next  year. 

Ly!  there  are  birds  in  early  spring  wbo  HU  your  ear  with  talk; 

Its  kut,  kut,  kut,  ker  dar  cut!  and  ker  walk!  ker  walk!ker  walk! 

And  so,  for  every  egg  they  lay,  they  celebrate  an  hour, 

And  thus  deceive  the  poultrymen  who  fancy  that  ths  power 
To  push  eggs  In  the  basket  Is  located  In  the  throat. 

Ob,  shun  the  idle  songster  hen- get  not  within  her  boat. 

But  watch  the  patient  working  hen  that  through  hermoult  keeps  shop 
And  squeezes  out  an  egg  or  two  because  she  cannot  stop. 

If  music  Is  your  object,  breed  from  hens  with  thunder  tunes; 

Bat  If  you’re  after  eggs,  taae  those  with  fewest  lazy  bones, 

And  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  feed  food  that  you'd  eat  yourself. 
A.  Business  Hen,  i’ll  give  my  word  you'll  simply  roll  In  pelf! 

AVOID  the  long-taled  man. 

A  Kowi.  tip— clean  your  hen  house. 

How  many  drones  are  you  feeding  ? 

How  long  can  Timothy  live  on  fertilizers? 

The  UuBBlan  thlBtle  has  reached  Colorado. 

THE  evidence  of  a  strong  will  Is  a  strong  won't. 

JACK  FuosT  loves  green  corn.  Cut  In  ahead  of  him. 

Somebody  Is  missing  it  by  not  selling  Alfalfa  seed  as  clover  seed  Is 
sold. 

The  devil  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  fertilizer  for  your  “  wild  oats 
crop. 

It  Is  reported  that  France  will  have  nearly  5,000,020  bushels  of  wheat 
for  export. 

One  effect  of  the  hard  times  Is  that  the  sideshow  at  the  fair  takes 
In  less  money. 

Veky  likely  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  cooking  may  become  a 
tiresome  Job  to  your  wife. 

There  are  many  good  things  In  that  Interesting  report  of  the  Hor- 
nellsvllle  Exposition— page  594. 

Fouit  plums  recommended  for  that  town  lot  garden  :  Abundance, 
Burbank,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Washington. 

J.  U.  Hale,  you  see,  calls  it  good  economy  at  times  to  pay  “  double 
men’s  wages”  to  bright  women  for  sorting  peaches. 

ARE  you  going  to  try  to  winter  15  cattle  on  scant  food  for  10  ?  What 
will  be  tne  result  ?  You  won’t  get  prontable  returns  fr  rm  tlvel 
What  a  pleasure  It  Is  to  see  the  young  clover  plants  prospering. 
They  are  the  most  Interesting  of  the  farm  babies  -outside  the  house 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  kcow  where  the  people  who  are  rushlrg 
from  the  drought  stricken  regions  of  Nebraska,  will  stop  for  another 
home. 

AN  enterprising  reader  near  a  Michigan  town  where  wood  is  burned 
fur  fuel,  proposes  to  buy  the  winter’s  supply  of  usnes  at  a  fair  price 
per  bushel. 

Tour  wife  has  Just  as  much  right  to  her  pipe  as  you  have.  Hers 
should  be  connected  with  the  range  or  stove  and  contain  hpt  or  cold 
water— not  tobacco. 

Those  ‘'partners”  of  Preservallne  have  done  a  flourishing  business 
advertising  that  fraud.  There  Is  no  shame  abput  them.  They  know 
they  are  advertising  borax. 

Speaking  of  that  question  of  picking  apples  early,  page  557,  Prof. 
L  H.  Bailey  says  :  ”  In  general,  1  believe  it  is  better  to  let  apples 
hang  upon  the  tree  until  they  are  normally  tit  to  pick;  but  they  can 
be  keot  easily  for  a  weak  or  two  in  a  cool  place,  and  If  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  such  treatment  would  be  advisable.” 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  our  correspondents  made  a  flrst-rate  sugges¬ 
tion  to  ihose  who  keep  open  flres  all  through  the  winter.  Burn  these 
liras  on  a  grate  and  let  the  ashes  fall  througn  the  grate  down  to  an 
iron  or  brick  box  in  the  cellar— one  that  will  hold  a  winter’s  supply  of 
ashes.  There  will  then  be  no  constant  muss  of  cleaning  up  the  ashes, 
and  the  latter  will  all  be  In  one  place.  Try  It. 

ARE  you  letting  this  dry  weather  go  'oy  without  securing  a  quantity 
of  road  dust  for  the  fowls  next  winter?  There  is  Just  as  much  “quality” 
about  road  dust  as  anything.  Tne  constant  grinding  of  vehicles  for 
two  weeks  or  more  of  dry  weather,  will  give  something  that  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  dust.  Dry  earth  Is  no  suostltute  lor  this  as  a  bath  for 
fowls,  neither  Is  line,  dry  sand.  Clay  should  predominate. 
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$io  in  Prizes 

Will  be  given  by  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  best  three  sub¬ 
jects  for  syiEposiuins.  By  a  “  symposium  ”  we  mean 
a  collection  of  the  views  of  well-informed  men  on 
some  subject  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to 
American  farming.  You  send  the  subject  with  a  set 
of  questions  that  will  serve  to  draw  out  opinions  on 
it.  You  may,  if  you  like,  also  send  a  list  of  parties 
to  whom  you  would  like  the  questions  sent.  This  is 
not  needed,  however.  We  want  ideas — topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  that  will  instruct  farmers  or  force  them  to 
think.  There  will  be  three  prizes  : 

First,  $5  ;  Second,  $3  ;  Third,  $2. 

The  contest  will  close  October  15.  Now  let  our 
readers  put  on  their  thinking  caps  and  develop  some 
new  ideas.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  character 
and  scope  of  these  topics. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

“  Metayage”  is  a  system  of  farming  on  shares — 
generally  cne-half  the  crop  going  each  to  tenant  and 
owner  with  certain  conditions  about  providing  stock, 
tools  and  seed.  This  system  is  quite  common  in  this 
country  and  in  Earope,  but  has  thus  far  found  little 
favor  in  England.  There  the  system  is  for  the  tenant 
to  pay  a  certain  rent  in  cash,  own  the  stock  and  sell 
the  crop  in  his  own  way.  In  these  times  of  low  prices, 
this  cash  rent  is  often  hard  to  raise,  and  it  would 
probably  be  easier  for  many  Euglish  farmers  to  pay 
rent  in  a  share  of  the  crop  and  stock.  In  that  case, 
the  landlord  would  take  his  chance  with  the  tenant 
and  not  have  the  advantage  of  forcing  the  latter  to 
turn  his  crop  into  cash  in  order  to  make  payments.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  English  farmers  would 
take  kindly  to  this  change.  They  are  very  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  will  hang  to  tradition  and  old  customs,  even 
against  their  own  interests. 

♦ 

The  census  man  took  hold  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
1890,  and  produced  some  remarkable  figures  There 
were  258,472,155  “chickens”  and  26,816,545  other  poul¬ 
try  against  102,265,653  “chickens”  in  1880.  Missouri 
leads  with  22,785,848  head  with  Illinois  next  with  21,- 
463,525,  Then  came  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Texas  in  the  order  named. 
Ten  years  ago  Missouri  was  first,  with  Ohio  second. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  1890,  817,211,146  dozens  of  eggs 
were  produced  in  this  country.  In  this  respect  Ohio 
led,  with  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  following  in  the  order  named.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  West  is  far  ahead  of  the  East  as  re¬ 
gards  the  poultry  business.  But,  as  with  cattle,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Western  poultry  trade  is  given 
up  to  the  production  of  meat  rather  than  eggs.  The 
development  of  the  “  egg  machine”  hen  is  largely  an 
Eastern  enterprise  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  that 
would  leave  beefmaking  to  the  West  and  develop 
fancy  dairying  instead.  Look  at  it  as  you  will,  how¬ 
ever,  the  poultry  business  is  now  a  great  thing  and  is 
sure  to  be  still  further  increased. 

• 

It  is  just  a  trifle  more  than  a  century  ago  that  Eli 
Whitney,  a  New  Englander,  then  teaching  in  the 
South,  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which  made  possible 
the  great  extension  in  cotton  growing.  He  was  a 
mechanical  genius,  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  several  gentlemen  were  discussing  the  cotton 
question,  and  lamenting  that  the  great  labor  of  sepa¬ 
rating.  the  seeds  from  the  lint  prevented  the  profitable 
production  of  this  crop.  His  landlady,  who  was  familiar 
witn  the  young  Yankee’s  inventive  genius,  suggested 
that  he  could  make  almost  anything,  and  she  broached 
the  subject  to  him.  It  is  said,  further,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  boll  of  cotton  at  that  time,  but  securing 
one,  he  set  to  work.  He  had  to  make  his  own  tools, 
but,  finally,  he  produced  a  machine  that  would  do  the 
work.  But  envious  individuals  stole  his  models,  and 
long  litigation  dissipated  all  his  profits  from  this  in¬ 
vention.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know,  however,  that 
he  afterward-  made  a  fortune  from  other  inventions. 
These  facts  are  brought  to  mind  by  the  report  that 
Eli  Whitney,  a  grandson  of  the  other  inventor,  has 
just  invented  a  machine  for  picking  cotton.  It  was 
developed  in  the  same  old  factory  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  the  original  Whitney  perfected  his  cotton  gin. 
Experiments,  it  is  said,  have  demonstrated  that  one 
machine  with  two  horses  and  two  men,  will  do  the 
work  of  100  men.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
these  two,  separated  by  two  generations,  should  pro¬ 
duce  two  machines,  one  of  which  is,  and  the  other  of 
which  promises  to  be,  of  such  great  value  to  toe  cot¬ 
ton  growers.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  too,  that  these 
machines  are  the  product  of  New  England  brains  and 
skill,  a  part  of  the  country  for  which  the  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  States  are  not  supposed  to  cherish  any  particular 
affection.  The  South  has  not  found  cotton  growing 
profitable  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  some  of  the  ma¬ 


chines  invented  for  picking  may  supersede  the  hand 
picking,  the  most  laborious  and  costly  part  of  cotton 
production,  and  thus  make  a  profit  possible,  even  at 
lower  prices.  They  may  do  for  the  cotton  growers  of 
the  South  what  the  binders  have  done  for  the  grain 
growers  of  the  North.  ^ 

When  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  needs  a  tonic,  what 
do  we  mean  ?  Generally  speaking,  we  mean  that  he 
needs  something  to  stimulate  his  appetite  and  create 
a  desire  for  good  food.  It  is  the  food — complete  and 
nourishing — that  is  to  give  him  strength  and  build  up 
his  system.  No  intelligent  person  would  claim  that  it 
was  the  “tonic”  alone  and  not  the  food,  that  saved 
the  man’s  health.  Now  nitrate  of  soda  and  other 
forms  of  soluble  nitrogen  are  often  not  unlike  the 
“tonic”  in  their  action  on  crops.  They  force  and 
start  the  plant  into  activity  so  that  it  can  make  use  of 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  which  are  necessary  to 
give  it  perfect  growth.  Sometimes  one  season’s  supply 
of  these  are  in  the  soil  and  the  result  is  a  large  crop 
from  the  application  of  nitrogen  alone.  Sometimes 
this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  continued  applications 
of  nitrogen  alone,  year  after  year  ,  will  produce  heavy 
crops.  That  is  a  mistake  which  will  prove  disastrous 
if  persisted  in.  Without  the  other  ingredients  that 
make  a  “  complete  fertilizsr,”  nitrogen  alone  will  do 
little  more  than  a  “  tonic”  without  food  for  a  man. 

• 

In  a  recent  drive  over  the  country,  weeds  were  seen 
everywhere,  in  corners  of  the  fences  and  along  the 
roadside,  especially.  Now  that  the  hurry  of  the  work 
is  over,  many  were  mowing  them.  The  law  must  be 
complied  with,  and  at  this  too  late  hour,  a  little  time 
is  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  already  dead  stalks. 
It  makes  the  farm  look  a  little  better,  but  less  harm 
would  be  done  if  they  were  left  standing,  for  th  en  the 
seeds  would  fall  more  nearly  in  one  spot.  Now  the 
wind  will  carry  the  loose  stalks  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  leaving  seeds  all  the  way.  Half  the  labor 
of  all  hoed  crops  consists  in  fighting  weeds,  yet  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  barnyards  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  weeds  that  scatter  their  seeds  in  the  manure,  and 
thus  make  foul  fields.  Many  sow  grass  seeds  that  are 
not  clean.  If  the  farmers  would  all  have  their  seed 
cleaned,  or  a  law  could  be  made  which  would  compel 
the  using  of  clean  seed,  the  saving  in  expense  of  grow¬ 
ing  most  crops  would  be  greatly  lessened.  See  to  it, 
faithfully,  that  none  of  the  larger  weeds  go  to  seed 
on  your  farm  for  three  years,  and  you  will  be  rid  of 
most  of  them.  ^ 

Every  little  while  we  learn  from  the  medical  men 
that  we  are  subject  to  some  heretofore  unheard  of  dis¬ 
ease,  generally  with  some  stunning  name  which  was 
never  dreamed  of  in  our  forefathers’  time.  One  of  the 
latest  is  appendicitis,  and  many  a  sufferer  has  been 
told  within  the  past  few  years  that  he  was  suffering 
from  this  disease,  and  that  to  cure  it  an  operation 
must  be  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  vermiform 
appendix.  The  latter  is  a  small  appendage  at  the  end  of 
the  caecum  or  large  intestine,  whose  particular  use  in 
the  human  economy  has  never  been  discovered.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  inflammation  sometimes  affect¬ 
ing  this  organ  —  appendicitis  —  is  often  caused  by 
the  lodgment  in  it  of  grape  seeds  or  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  and  many  people  have  been  deterred  by  fear 
of  such  consequences  from  eating  grapes  at  all.  Now 
some  prominent  surgeons  assert  that  this  belief  is  all 
wrong ;  that  very  rarely,  if  ever,  is  this  disease  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  such  cause.  Two  leading  New  York 
surgeons  have  given  their  written  testimony  to  this 
effect.  One  of  them  ascribes  the  disease  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  useless,  but  often  troublesome  little  ap¬ 
pendage  heretofore  described,  of  small  particles  of 
digested  matter,  and  the  other  to  bacteria.  Thus  is 
the  grape  cleared  of  another  charge  affecting  its 
popularity,  and  we  may  go  on  eating  grapes,  seeds  and 
all,  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  an  interior  void  of 
appendicitis.  ^ 

The  other  day  a  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  showed  us  his 
account  sales  of  some  Nutmegs  sent  to  his  commission 
merchant  in  a  city  125  miles  d  stant  from  the  shipper’s 


station.  Here  it  is  : 

Ten  crateH  megs .  $9  00 

Commission . .  90 

Freight .  '6  00 

Net  proceeds .  5  10 


These  were  small  crates,  holding  12  extra  large  Haek- 
ensacks,  or  15  to  18  smaller  ones.  The  crates  cost  11 
cents  each.  Deducting  $1.10  from  the  amount  received, 
we  have  just  $4  left  for  the  grower.  On  the  other 
hand,  90  cents  a  crate  was  a  wholesale  price.  The 
consumer  did  well  if  he  got  one  of  the  12  Hackensaeks 
for  10  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1  20  a  crate.  In  a  word, 
our  friend  obtained  33%  per  cent  of  the  price  the 
consumer  paid,  and  the  66%  per  cent  went  to  others 
The  commission  charge  is  reasonable.  Owing  to  the 
great  supply  of  melons,  the  price  for  the  market  at 
which  they  were  sold,  was  fair.  But  how  about  the 


cost  of  carriage  ?  The  freight  trains  on  this  railway 
consume  24  hours  in  making  the  125  miles  run.  This 
is  a  slow  and  a  rough  way  of  getting  into  a  home 
market.  It  was  necessary  to  ship  by  express,  and  the 
charge  was  30  cents  a  crate,  or  2%  cents  a  melon.  The 
grow  r  produces  the  melon  and  takes  it  to  the  station 
for  3%  cents.  The  express  company  then  charges 
2%  cants  for  carrying  it  125  miles.  It  would  seem  that 
it  were  better  to  own  stock  in  an  express  company 
than  to  be  a  grower  of  fine  fruits  at  a  country  railway 
station.  There  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  price 
obtained  by  this  grower  and  the  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  his  products.  The  first  price  has  200  per  cent 
added  to  it. 

Here  Is  producer’s  price,  - 

Here  Is  consumer’s  price, - 

In  this  case  little  profit  is  needed  to  cover  risk  of  loss. 
The  producer  runs  all  the  risk  until  in  the  hands  of 
the  retailer.  He  puts  only  fine  and  firm  melons  in  the 
crates,  or  else  the  retailer  does  not  buy  at  good  prices. 
This  grower  says  he  can  afford  to  grow  Nutmegs  at  3% 
cents  apiece — can  make  more  money  per  acre  than  by 
growing  staple  crops — but  he  is  very  sure  that  if  con¬ 
sumers  did  not  have  to  pay  an  advance  of  200  per  cent 
over  the  price  he  gets,  the  market  would  take  more 
melons  than  it  now  does,  and  he,  with  others,  could 
increase  the  acreage.  He  thinks  it  hardly  fair  that 
the  transportation  company  add  75  per  cent  to  the 
first  price  for  its  share.  And  yet  he  is  helpless.  The 
transportation  company  is  a  natural  monopoly  ;  com¬ 
petition  is  not  possible.  ^ 

Another  Irrigation  Congress  has  just  been  held  at 
Denver.  It  is  reported  that  Secretary  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  as  usual,  got  himself  into  trouble  by  writing 
the  convention  a  letter  in  which  he  said  : 

The  questions  considered  by  these  Irrigation  conventions  have  noth- 
InK  to  do  with  practical  irilRatlon.  They  amount  simply  to  the  coming 
together  of  a  body  of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Congress 
for  grants  of  land  and  accession  of  whatever  control  or  ownership  the 
general  Government  may  have  of  the  waters  of  the  arid  region. 

.Without  wishing  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  work  up  interest  in  these  vast  schemes 
for  irrigating  the  arid  regions.  The  R.  N.-Y.  ques¬ 
tions  the  wisdom  of  spending  money  to  increase  the 
area  of  cheap,  fertile  land.  There  is  too  much  land 
now — so  much,  indeed,  that  some  farmers  think  they 
can  afford  to  farm  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner 
since  it  is  easy  to  get  new  land  when  the  old  is  worked 
out.  The  great  majority  of  farmers  in  this  country 
have  no  interest  in  these  irrigation  schemes.  In  fact, 
they  do  not  take  interest  enough  to  oppose  them  as 
they  certainly  would  do  if  they  could  realize  how  the 
redemption  of  these  arid  plains  would  add  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  fierce  competition  against  them.  Most  of  those  who 
favor  these  great  irrigation  plans,  expect  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  out  of  them. 

n 

Every  fall,  there  are  reports  of  damage  from  forest 
fires,  but  not  for  20  years — if  ever  before — have  such 
horrible  scenes  been  witnessed  as  were  enacted  last 
week  in  the  woods  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  upper 
Michigan.  This  region  comprises  a  vast  forest.  Here 
and  there  around  some  little  lumber  town,  the  timber 
has  been  cut  away  and  smaller  clearings,  dotted  here 
and  there,  show  where  farms  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
wilderness,  with  connecting  roads  and  railroads  be¬ 
tween  farms  and  towns.  But  with  these  insignificant 
exceptions,  the  forest  stretches  away  for  miles,  a  dense 
and  tangled  wilderness.  The  fearful  drought  of  the 
past  summer  has  filled  this  great  area  with  a  mass  of 
material  almost  as  inflammable  as  gunpowder.  It 
needed  but  a  spark  from  some  passing  locomotive,  or 
some  careless  settler’s  fire,  to  start  this  into  a  blaze. 
Once  started,  it  swept  like  a  whirlwind  through  the 
land,  destroying  farm  and  town  on  its  awful  march. 
In  Minnesota  alone,  hundreds  of  lives  have  been  lost, 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  destroyed. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no 
practical  way  of  fighting  these  great  fires.  Once 
started,  they  sweep  onward  until  they  reach  the  lakes 
or  the  end  of  the  ary  fuel,  or  until  rain  falls  heavily 
enough  to  extinguish  them.  Dwellers  in  these  forests 
must  ever  live  in  dread  of  being  burned  out  in  a  seascn 
like  the  present.  _ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

At  the  Syracuse  and  Blntrhaaitoa  fairs,  Messrs.  G.  B.  Squires  & 
Son  are  showlnK  their  nne  Red  Polled  cattle.  In  their  advertlsemoLt 
n  tbls  issue,  tney  make  special  oOers  on  yoanK  calves. 

Tua  Syses  Iron  and  Steel  Rjollng  Co.  Niles,  U.,  and  Chicago,  111., 
claim  many  advantages  for  their  rouhng  over  shingles,  tin,  or  slaie 
Tee  Iron  and  sieel  roodngs  are  nreproof,  llgnining- proof  and  cheap 
Wilte  for  catalogue  and  prices 

WtTUashoit  crop  of  corn,  farmers  cannot  alloid  to  pay  t-ll  for 
grinding.  The  Eate. prise  Mfg.  Co  ,  Columbiana,  O.,  makes  both  st,am 
and  sweep  power  grinders  which  will  gilnd  all  kinds  of  grain.  V\  rlie 
them  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  feed  mills. 

J.M.  TuoHBuaN  &  Co.,  15  John  St,  New  Vork.— December  cata¬ 
logue  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  great  variety,  Amaryllis  arums,  anem- 
01  es,  brudimas,  crocus,  calocnoitus.  cvciamea,  crown  imperials 
ireesias.  gladiolus,  ixtas,  iris,  Jonquils,  lliles,  narcissus,  rananculus 
BCilias,  snowdrops,  tuoeroses,  a  long  list  of  hardy  nerbaceous  plants, 
Uower  seeds  for  fall  and  winter  sowing  in  frame)  and  greenhouses, 
palm  seeds,  seeds  of  hardy  plants  tor  autumn  sowing,  vegetable  seeds 
for  frames  and  open  ground,  etc.  Tnls  exce.iect  catalogue  wlin  covers 
of  well  executed  co.ored  Uowers,  will  be  sunt  to  oar  readers  without 
charge 
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Is  it  sensible,  proper,  or  in  any  way  commendable, 
for  younff  girls  from  14  to  17  years  of  age  to  have  the 
constant  company  of  young  men  ?  This  question  is 
agitating  the  minds  of  young  and  old,  and  should  be 
discussed  right  here  in  the  home  department,  where 
we  can  hear  from  each  one  who  is  interested.  The 
Chief  Cook  isn’t  going  to  tell  any  secrets,  but  she 
knows  one  or  more  persons  who  want  the  question  de¬ 
cided,  Not  willing  to  assume  such  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility,  she  places  it  before  you,  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  testimony  is  in,  you  will  hear  from  her.  The 
young  men  and  maidens  will  be  allowed  to  have  their 
say  before  judgment  is  pronounced. 

§  S  § 

Empkrob  William  says :  “I  cannot  wish  anything 
more  pleasant  for  the  men  of  my  nation  than  that  the 
women  may,  like  the  Empress,  devote  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  church,  children  and  cookery.”  The 
question  is,  Would  the  Emperor  wish  anything  differ¬ 
ent  if  he  were  wishing  the  most  pleasant  things  for 
the  women  ?  “  The  most  pleasant  thing  for  the  men” 
has  decided  too  many  things  in  the  past;  humanity  has 
advanced,  in  our  country,  to  that  point  where  people 
dare  to  think  and  say  that  some  things  should  be 
changed  simply  because  it  would  be  better  for  women. 
After  awhile  they  will  dare  to  do  what  they  say. 
Then  the  children,  weakest  of  all,  will  be  thought  of, 
and  what  is  best  for  them  will  be  done.  When  the 
time  comes  that  the  welfare  of  every  one  is  of  equal 
importance,  a  true  civilization  will  prevail. 

2  §  2 

Suicide  is  becoming  alarmingly  prevalent.  Recent- 
ly,  in  one  week  in  New  York  City,  there  were  two 
suicides  and  one  unsuccessful  attempt,  all  coming 
from  a  too  sentimental  view  of  life.  In  these 
cases,  a  part  of  the  responsibility  is  easily  placed. 
The  one  unsuccessful  was  a  young  girl  of  15,  whose 
intellectual  food  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  those 
novels,  which  are  numerous  in  name,  but  in  plot  not 
so  varied.  There  is  always  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
dwelling  in  poverty,  and  sorely  imposed  upon  by  her 
relatives  and  fate  in  general.  The  beautiful  creature 
meets  an  equally  striking  young  man  in  a  very  roman¬ 
tic  way ;  they  fall  in  love,  riches  turn  up  from  some 
quarter,  and  they  are  married.  This  poor  girl  in  real 
life  lived  in  the  poor  district  of  the  city,  and  no  doubt 
found  herself  pictured  in  the  heroines  of  the  books. 
Sue  was  pretty,  but  because  the  handsome  lover  and 
the  fortune  didn’t  come  along,  as  they  never  failed  to 
do  in  the  stories,  she  thought  life  wasn’t  worth  living, 
and  took  poison.  Poor  little,  foolish  girl !  The  other 
two  loved  each  other,  but  because  they  could  not 
marry,  decided  that  death  was  preferable.  In  the  pocket 
of  the  man  was  found  a  newspaper  clipping  contain¬ 
ing  Ingersoll’s  defense  of  suicide.  Does  any  one  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  writers  are  not  responsible  for  such 
evident  evil  infiuence  ?  They  most  certainly  are. 
Each  of  us  has  more  or  less  influence.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that  thoughts  or  words  may  weigh  just  as  heavy 
as  acts  in  the  time  of  reckoning. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  HOW  IT  IS  TAUOHT. 

GREAT  deal  is  being  said,  taught  and  written  on 
domestic  science,  nowadays,  and  believing  that 
scientific  housekeeping  would  be  equally  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  to  our  readers,  as  scientific  farming. 
The  R  N.-Y.  will  give  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  work  done  by  some  of  the 
teachers  of  this  branch.  We  give  the  following  inter¬ 
view  with  Mrs.  Dalinda  Cotey,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  subject,  and  has  that 
enthusiastic  love  for  the  work  that  enables  her  to  in¬ 
terest  the  most  indifferent  person : 

“  What  is  domestic  science  ?  ’' 

“  It  may  be  understood  as  embracing  all  the  science 
that  in  anyway  relates  to  the  home.” 

“As  usually  taught,  what  subjects  are  included  in 
the  course  ?  ” 

“Household  Sanitation,  Hygiene  and  Nursing;  the 
Chemical  Elements  of  Food  and  the  Chemistry  of 
Cookery,  are  all  subjects  included  in  a  course  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Science  as  taught  in  many  of  our  leading  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning.  To  these  subj  acts,  some  of  the 
schools  add  practical  laundry  work  and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  thorough  teaching  in  plain  sewing  and 
dressmaking.  Some  departments  of  Domestic  Science, 
especially  those  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  add  a 
course  in  practical  dairying.” 

“  Is  the  teaching  done  through  lectures  or  practical 
work  ?  ” 

“By  lectures,  illustrated  by  examples,  and,  when¬ 


ever  possible,  supplemented  by  practical  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  students.  The  subjects  taught,  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  teaching,  vary  greatly  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions.  Some  of  the  minor  details  taught 
in  one  department,  may  be  excluded  in  another ;  yet 
in  the  main  points  of  all  the  schools,  the  work  is  very 
similar.” 

“  Are  all  the  different  branches  studied  during  the 
same  term  ?  ” 

“  No.  The  study  of  one  subject  is  usually  taken  up 
during  a  term,  and  it  is  allowed  the  same  time  for 
preparation  and  recitation  as  is  given  to  any  of  the 
other  studies.” 

“  What  are  the  details  studied  in  household  sani¬ 
tation  ?  ” 

“  As  usually  taught,  it  includes  the  study  of  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  healthful  conditions  of  the  house. 
The  location,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  necessity  of 
perfect  drainage,  the  danger  of  water  in  wells  and 
cisterns  becoming  impure  from  unclean  surroundings, 
the  care  of  the  cellar,  the  necessity  of  cleanliness ; 
and  also  the  diseases  arising  from  dampness,  and  the 
presence  of  decayed  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  cellar. 
The  study  of  the  best  system  of  sewer  pipes  and  traps, 
and  the  danger  from  the  entrance  of  sewer  gas  into 
the  houses  are  also  included.  These  subjects  are 
illustrated  by  charts  and  drawings,  and  whenever 
possible,  the  students  are  taken  to  see  practical  work¬ 
ings  of  the  subject.” 

“  Is  any  attention  given  to  methods  of  heating 
houses  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  best  methods  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  action  of  sun¬ 
light  on  the  healthfulness  of  rooms.  These  subjects 
and  many  others  are  included  in  this  course  and  taught 
chiefiy  by  lectures.  The  students  go  to  the  library 
for  further  research,  and  write  essays  upon  the  various 
subjects  for  part  of  the  class  work.” 

“  How  do  you  think  the  study  of  art  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  domestic  course  ?  ” 

“  Art  in  the  home  may  include  a  study  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  decoration  of  a  house  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  and  is  a  most  delightful  term’s  work  when 
there  is  a  good  library  for  reference  and  museums  and 
art  galleries  to  which  the  students  have  easy  access 
for  the  study  of  harmony  of  color  and  form.” 

“  Are  hygiene  and  nursing  taught  in  all  their  de¬ 
tails  ?” 

“No,  we  do  not  have  an  elaborate  course  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  only  such  practical  knowledge  as  is  useful  in 
ordinary  home  life.  This  subject  is  also  taught  chiefiy 
by  lectures.  In  the  city,  where  it  is  possible,  it  is  very 
desirable  for  the  students  to  occasionally  visit  some  of 
the  best  hospitals  to  observe  their  system  and  methods 
of  work.” 

“  How  do  you  proceed  in  teaching  cooking  ?” 

“  The  chemistry  of  foods  and  cookery  is  taught  by 
lectures,  experiments  and  by  practical  work.  A 
kitchen  laboratory  is  provided  with  range,  work  tables 
and  cooking  utensils  of  all  kinds.  Here,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  the  young  women  test  the 
theories  advanced  in  the  lectures,  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tical  application  the  lessons  they  have  previously  been 
taught.  In  connection  with  the  kitchen  there  is  a 
model  dining-room  and  china  closet  well  supplied  with 
everything  needful  for  the  serving  of  lunches,  dinners 
and  banquets  in  the  most  approved  manner.” 

“  We  presume  this  branch  is  taught  very  thoroughly. 
How  much  time  is  given  to  it  ?” 

“A  great  variety  of  work  is  taught  usually  extend¬ 
ing  over  two  or  more  terms,  one  for  beginners  in 
studying  plain  cooking,  and  another  term  for  more 
advanced  students  devoted  to  fancy  cooking  as  well 
as  canning,  preserving  and  pickling  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Some  time  is  also  spent  upon  the  subject  of 
cooking  for  the  sick.” 

“  How  is  dairy  work  taught  ?  ” 

“  Dairy  work  is  taught  only  to  the  extent  that  could 
be  practically  applied  in  our  ordinary  farmers’  homes. 
The  theory  of  dairy  science  is  taught  by  lectures, 
and  the  practical  work  is 
done  by  the  young  women. 

They  set  the  milk,  skim 
it,  test  the  cream,  chum, 
work  and  salt  the  butter, 
and  have  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  the  work  as 
they  would  have  in  their 
own  homes.  A  few  les¬ 
sons  in  cheesemaking  are 
given,  and  a  few  small 
cheeses  made.” 

“Are  the  instructions 
in  laundry  work  adapted 


to  the  ordinary  farm  facilities,  or  are  improved 
methods  and  machinery  used  ?  ” 

“Laundry  work  is  taught  in  the  same  practical  way, 
with  the  use  of  no  more  improved  machinery  than  is 
found  in  our  ordinary  homes.  The  best  methods  of 
washing  different  materials  to  prevent  their  shrinking 
or  turning  color,  are  practically  illustrated,  as  well 
as  the  best  methods  of  clear-starching,  ironing  and 
polishing.” 

“  Is  the  sewing  department  calculated  to  graudate 
good  dressmakers,  or  is  the  instruction  only  on  ordi¬ 
nary  sewing  ?  ” 

“  Sewing  usually  occupies  several  terms,  and  includes 
instmction  in  all  kinds  of  hand  work,  machine  work, 
the  care  of  machines,  as  well  as  cutting,  fitting  and 
finishing.  Some  of  the  schools  teach  fancy  work,  em¬ 
broidery  and  lace  making,  but  in  the  most  of  them, 
the  work  done  is  thoroughly  practical.  The  sewing  de¬ 
partment  is  usually  a  separate  one  with  a  teacher 
who  gives  her  entire  time  to  the  work  ;  but  in  some 
of  the  newer  schools  where  the  classes  are  small,  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  cooking  department  is  in¬ 
structor  in  this  work  also.” 

“  Do  you  believe  that  this  course  of  instruction  in 
domestic  science  tends  to  elevate  housekeeping  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  ?” 

“  Undoubtedly  studying  housework  as  a  science  lifts 
it  above  the  plane  of  mere  drudgery  into  something 
worthy  of  one’s  best  thought  and  effort.  Such  a  course 
in  domestic  science  accomplishes  much  more  for  a  young 
woman  than  the  visible  results — the  ability  to  plan  a 
comfortable  house,  cook  a  good  dinner  and  fit  a  dress; 
it  awakens  in  her  an  appreci  ation  of  the  true  dignity 
of  home-making.  Such  a  study  helps  to  level  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  rich  woman  and  the  woman  who 
must  labor  with  her  own  hands.  A  young  woman  of 
wealth  who  takes  a  liberal  course  in  domestic  science, 
has  no  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  woman  of  equal 
education,  who  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or 
from  choice,  does  the  work  of  her  own  modest  home  ; 
for  she  knows  so  well  the  skill  and  ability  required  to 
make  that  home  attractive.” 

“  There  are  also  money  advantages  to  be  gained,  are 
there  not  ?” 

“  A  woman  so  taught  will  never  ruin  a  home  by 
reckless  extravagance  or  leave  it  wholly  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  careless  servants.  To  the  young  woman 
in  moderate  circumstances,  the  training  is  invaluable, 
not  only  that  it  enables  her  to  perform  more  easily 
and  skillfully  the  tasks  that  fall  to  her  lot,  but  broad¬ 
ens  her  life  and  ennobles  and  beautifies  its  humblest 
details.  Such  a  course  of  study  for  any  young  woman, 
can  but  make  her  life  better  and  increase  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  all  who  are  associated  with  her.” 


ONE  WOMAN'S  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

HE  mother  of  a  little  family,  and  the  wife  of  a 
hard-working  farmer,  I  find  that  in  order  to 
overtake  and  vanquish  that  mortgage,  economy  must 
be  the  watchword  ;  therefore,  I  do  the  family  sewing 
with  no  assistance,  except  that  furnished  by  good 
patterns  and  a  first-class  sewing  machine. 

For  my  husband,  I  make  flannel  winter  shirts,  sum¬ 
mer  neglig6  and  work  shirts,  blouses  and  summer 
frocks,  for  use  on  his  route.  The  flannel  is  bought 
direct  from  the  mills,  and  of  the  widest  width,  at  the 
lowest  cash  price  for  good  quality ;  $5  will  make  a 
good-sized  pair  of  shirts,  that  will  wear  three  seasons, 
and  then  remake  into  suits  for  a  child  of  three  years. 
I  make  the  shirts,  because  the  ready-made  ones  are 
not  long  enough,  and  when  making  I  find  that  it  pays 
to  make  backs  and  fronts  double  to  a  depth  of  12 
inches  ;  then  the  reins,  when  ■vrorn  over  the  neck  and 
under  the  arm  while  plowing,  etc.,  will  not  wear  a 
hole  quite  so  quickly.  Blouses  fit  better,  wear  better, 
and  stay  buttoned  when  homemade,  as  I  make  button¬ 
holes  crosswise  instead  of  lengthwise,  as  they  are  in 
nearly  all  ready-made  goods.  Frocks  are  made  of 
blue  cheviot  gingham  ;  we  have  never  found  them  for 
sale  in  any  color  but  white.  A  seamstress  charges  75 
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cents  for  making’  one,  and  truly  it  is 
■well  worth  it.  This  work  for  my  hus¬ 
band  does  not  come  every  season,  as  I  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and  use  neat, 
strong  materials. 

For  myself,  I  make  the  union  under¬ 
wear  of  cotton  or  cambric  material.  I 
have  never  found  the  union  suits  ready¬ 
made  except  in  jersey  goods.  I  make 
skirts  of  seersucker,  cambric,  and  cotton 
goods ;  they  wear  longer  than  ready¬ 
made.  For  morning  wear  at  home,  old 
cambric  foundation  skirts,  neatly  bound, 
are  cool  and  just  as  good  as  any.  I  have 
made  my  dresses  for  the  last  few  years. 

I  make  a  good  allowance  for  seams  when 
cutting  out,  and  then  try  on  until  success 
is  assured.  Some  day  I  hope  to  own  one 
of  the  nice  dress-forms  which  are  so  use¬ 
ful  in  home  dressmaking. 

In  buying  materials,  if  one  is  careful 
to  buy  goods  that  wear  well  and  do  not 
easily  fade  in  the  washing,  a  dress  will 
look  neat  as  long  as  there  is  any  left  of  it 
to  wear.  The  price  of  one  dress  made 
by  a  dressmaker,  would  pay  for  goods 
for  three  or  four,  if  made  at  home.  I 
buy  either  plain  goods  or  those  with 
small  figures,  and  then  they  are  suitable 
for  making  over  for  a  child.  This  rule 
applies  to  woolen,  as  well  as  to  ging¬ 
hams,  prints,  etc.  In  buying  a  ready¬ 
made  dress,  there  are  no  pieces  to  repair 
with,  make  new  sleeves,  etc.,  and  I  find 
that  they  soon  need  mending  ;  the  stitch¬ 
ing  is  not  nearly  so  neat,  and  the  button¬ 
holes  will  not  stay  fastened. 

In  doing  the  sewing  for  the  little  ones, 
one  will  find  the  most  opportunities  to 
practice  good  judgment.  I  am  always 
on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas,  to  save 
time  in  the  making  of  garments,  and  I 
test  them  to  find  how  much  they  are 
worth. 

I  buy  stockings  for  my  own  use,  and 
when  they  come  to  mending,  cut  them 
over  for  the  younger  children.  Drawers 
may  be  made  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  per 
pair,  and  will  do  good  service  for  three 
children  and  still  be  quite  good.  Those 
bought  ready-made  are  worn  out  in  a 
short  time,  and  are  never  as  satisfactory 
as  the  homemade.  I  buy  under-waists 
cheaper  ready-made.  Skirts  are  made  at 
home,  and  wear  much  better  than  pur¬ 
chased  ones;  this  applies  to  nightdresses 
also.  Of  course,  I  cannot  trim  with  as 
much  embroidery,  but  all  are  neatly  and 
prettily  made  and  finished.  Shirts  are 
either  cut  over  from  larger  ones  or 
bought. 

I  make  all  the  little  dresses,  and  find 
it  pays  for  several  reasons.  Unless  one 
pays  pretty  good  prices  for  ready-made, 
the  stitching  is  poorly  done.  Then  if 
made  at  home,  one  has  pieces  for  new 
sleeves  and  mending.  Remnants  may 
easily  be  used,  odds  and  ends  of  trim¬ 
ming  work  in,  and  if  a  good  pattern  is 
used,  and  the  work  well  done,  the  little 
ones  may  be  neatly  and  nicely  dressed. 
Little  reefers  and  Gretchen  coats  are  not 
hard  to  make,  if  attention  is  paid  to  the 
finishing,  and  the  seams  are  well  bound 
and  pressed.  The  flannel,  or  goods  of 
like  material  from  old  dresses  lined  with 
canton  flannel,  make  warm  cloaks  for  a 
child.  Bonnets  are  cheaper  ready-made, 
unless  one  has  a  stock  of  good  remnants 
of  silk  and  ribbons. 

I  find  that  trousers  made  at  home  will 
outwear  two  pairs  of  ready-made,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  line  en¬ 
tirely  with  good  lining,  and  place  patches 
on  the  lining  where  the  most  wear  will 
come,  and  can  afford  a  better  quality  of 
cloth  for  the  suit  if  I  do  the  making. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Every  reader  should  tell  one  friend, 
at  least,  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  for  25e.  How  many  have  you  told  ? 


For  82  last  year,  I  bought  material 
enough  for  a  nice  jacket  and  three  pairs 
of  trousers.  This  suit  my  little  boy  of 
seven  years  has  worn  as  a  school  suit  for 
one  year,  and  it  can  be  mended  and  worn 
as  a  play  suit  for  quite  a  while  yet. 
Shirt  wais+s  and  blouses  of  flannel  of 
much  better  goods  may  be  made  for  the 
cost  of  ready-made  ones.  Stockings, 
shirts  and  overcoats  I  usually  buy  ready¬ 
made.  Nightdresses  are  made  for  the 
boy  of  unbleached  sheeting,  medium 
quality,  and  wear  well. 

For  the  little  three-year-old  and  the 
baby,  everything  is  homemade.  Last 
year  I  made  eight  warm  suits  for  little 
three- year-old,  out  of  what  one  neighbor 
called  “mat  rags.”  Old  linings  were 
used  also,  and  they  were  worn  and 
washed  every  week,  and  kept  him  warm 
and  neat  the  entire  season.  I  crochet 
hoods  and  Turk  caps  for  both  the  boys 
and  girls,  skirts  and  other  woolen  arti¬ 
cles,  and  find  that  they  last  with  good 
care  for  several  years. 

Ten  dollars  will  go  a  long  ways  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  for  an  infant’s 
layette,  which,  if  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  ready-made  articles,  would  make  one 
wonder  where  the  money  had  disap¬ 
peared.  The  quality  of  material  may 
be  much  better,  and  the  work  may  be 
better  finished  at  home,  and  will  be  more 
satisfactory  unless  one  can  afford  quite 
expensive  articles.  There  are  certain 


6186. 

Ladies’  House  Gown. 


seasons  of  the  year  when  white  goods, 
prints,  ginghams,  etc.,  may  be  purchased 
at  little  cost.  I  try  to  purchase  at  such 
times,  if  possible,  and  thus  afford  more 
than  would  be  possible  at  higher  prices. 
I  do  the  sewing  without  assistance,  and 
have  to  fit  it  in  between  the  hours  spent 
over  the  housework.  My  washing  is  done 
out,  for  I  think  it  much  cheaper  to  hire 
the  washing,  than  it  is  to  hire  the  sewing 
done  outside  of  the  home. 

Seamstresses  and  dressmakers  will  not 
bother  with  the  odds  and  ends,  and  the 
remaking  of  old  materials,  and  the 
mother  of  a  growing  family,  who  has  to 
save  expense,  must  do  this  or  go  without. 
If  our  farm  were  paid  for,  I  probably 
would  hire  a  seamstress  part  of  the  time, 
and  a  dressmaker  for  my  own  clothes ; 
but  I  certainly  would  not  buy  the  ready¬ 
made  goods,  even  if  the  money  were 
plenty.  My  daughter  shall  be  taught 
both  millinery  and  dressmaking.  I  was 
never  taught,  and  therefore  the  work  is 
doubly  hard.  sergia  wierne. 

. . . .  H.  W.  Marie  in  The  Outlook  :  “Be¬ 
hind  every  bit  of  genuine  art  there  lies 
a  training,  always  arduous,  sometimes 
rigorous  to  the  point  of  pain.  There  is 
no  greater  popular  fallacy  than  the  im¬ 
pression  that  men  of  letters  and  artists 
of  all  kinds  are  men  of  leisure.” 

Hothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adfo. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6186.  Ladies’  House  Gown. 

The  body  portions  of  this  comfortable 
wrapper  are  shirred  with  a  heading  on 
to  the  round  yoke  front  and  back,  the 
loose  flowing  lines  falling  gracefully  to 
the  feet.  These,  with  the  full  puffs  over 
fitted  sleeves,  are  its  special  features. 
Decorations  of  lace,  insertion,  ribbon  or 
embroidery  may  be  used  according  to 
the  occasion  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  the  material  selected.  Pattern  618(5 
is  cut  in  six  sizes,  viz  :  32  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure. 

CULLED  FROM  OTHER  COLUMNS. 

Along  tke  path  of  a  naefnl  life, 
will  heart’g-ease  ever  bloom; 

The  busr  mind  has  no  time  to  think 
Of  sorrow  or  care  or  gloom; 

And  anxlons  thoughts  mav  be  swept  away 
As  we  bravely  wield  a  broom. 

—Louisa  M  Alcott. 

. , .  .Atchison  Globe  :  “When  a  husband 
runs  across  an  old  loveletter  he  wrote  to 
his  wife,  he  always  laughs,  but  his  wife 
cries.” 

. . .  .Washington  Star  :  “  ‘  Er  fault¬ 

finder,’  said  Uncle  Eben,  ‘gits  mo’  in- 
t’rest  from  ’is  inves’ment  dan  any  uddah 
man  in  de  wurl’.  He  can  stah’t  wid 
nuffin’  an’  hab  trouble  ter  las’  him  his 
whole  life.’  ” 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal  Niw-Yobkbb. 


Everybody’s 

Shoes 

should  be  kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil* 

It  saves  money — the  shoes  last  longer ; 
Doctor’s  bills— wet  feet.  Harness  needs 
it  also,  and  more  of  it  at  a  time, 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it— a  swob  with 
each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Take  Cark 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ci  nnn 

wiM  1 1  %^each,nnd4;i<li>rizesut’fUi>Ocacli 

/  will  bo  given  t  or  best  designs  for 

WALL  PAPER 

Send  2c.  for  complete  detail  information.  Designs 
must  be  entered  before  Nov.  16, 18i)4.  Designs  not  award¬ 
ed  prizes  will  be  returned,  or  bought  at  private  sale. 

No  matter  wlioro  you  live,  don’t  pay  retail  prices  for 
wall  paper.  We  make  a  specialty  of  tlio  mail  order 
business  and  sell  direct  to  coiiHuiiierM  iit  factory  prlecH, 

CDCPIAI  CAM  DDIPCQ*  and  up. 

or  till AL  FALL  rnllltOi  Ooia  l>nper  4e.  and  up. 

At  these  prices  you  can  paper  a  small  room  for  60c. 
Send  lOc  for  postage  on  samples  of  our  new  fallj)aper 
and  our  book  “How  to  I’liper  and  Economy  In  llonie 
I>eeoriitloii,”-will  bo  sent  at  once,  sliowing  how  to  got 
$.60  elfect  for  $5  investment. 

If  you  want  paper  next  si)ring  send  10c.  postage,  now, 
and  we  will  send  samples  of  tlieso  i>rlze  designs  March 
1st, ’95.  Explain  what  you  want.  Send  to  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS  ,  DEPT.  21. 

lO-He  W.  Llth  St.,  136-i:!8  W.  Madison  St., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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I  EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

I  FOWCEBIX  A»S  FEBrOKZS 

(PATENTED) 

The  BtrotiRont  and  pareat  Lye 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  flue  powder  aud  pacKod  In  a  can 
with  removable  Hu,  the  oontents 
are  always  rea<ly  for  use.  Win 
make  the  beat  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  W  minutes  without  boillnw. 
It  la  the  beat  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,  dlslnf(!<:tlng  sinks,  closeta^ 
waslung  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc. 

PRNNA.  BALT  M’FQ  CO. 

Cleii.  Agts.,  PUla.,  Pa. 


THEiMARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-ttalrds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
S3.  Every  family  should  bave  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Furlntuii  &  Co.,  Hes  Moines,  la. 


AYER’S 

Hair  Vigor 

Prevents 

BALDNESS  ^^3$^ 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

AND 

Restores  Color 


f  */GR0WTH\;\ 

P-\  AND  JQCj 

'^PoLo^cy 


Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 


THE 


Best  Dressing 


aflCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
'  ■rC  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

ClA  Bays  our  2  drawer  walnai  or  oak  Im- 
T  I  I  proTed  High  IrmSingoraewInii^machlno 
finely  finiahed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
d  heavy  work;  guaranteed  forlO  leare;  with 
itomatleBobbln  Winder,  Self>Threadlng  Cylio' 
r  Shnttle,  Heif-Sottlng  Neodle  and  a  completa 
:  of  Steel  Ktaehments; shipped  any  where  on 
>  Day’s  Trial*  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  inaao*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profits. 
rQpr  Cat  This  Out  and  send  to*dav  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  K ll  t  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  At«.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


rOURNAMEONi 


fuU  Ou;fib  10  ou.  KING' 


t  26  Lovelyt  l  RLNO,  i  knife. 

Iva..  Card,.  l\  ^1  Pook.t  Pen- 

PEN  *  AgenU* 
’  CABD  CO.,  NOBTU  UAVEN,  CONN. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING, 


in  connection  with  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  60  cents. 

AMERICAN  gardening, 

In  Us  new  form,  Is  just  the  paper  for  the 
amatenr  or  professional  gardener  and  fruit 
grower.  If  you  haven’t  seen  Amebicax  Gard¬ 
ening  In  its  new  form,  send  for  specimen  copy 
to  170  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Gearhart’s  Family  Knitter 

KEnitsastucking  heel  and  too  in 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  lactury,  wool  or  cot- 
yarns.  Most  practical  knitter  on 
market,  k  child  can  operate  it, 

Dng,DurabIe,Simple,Rapid. 
Isfactlon  guaranteed.  Agents 
ited.  For  particulars  and 
ipio  work,  address 

lARX,  Clearfield,  Fa. 


B4  ||0/ ABOVE  FACTORY 

il  II/.  COST 

.  A—  $8.78  toys  a  $65  Sinpr 


Blvt— Style  Machine.  $19.88  buys 
ySHKv  iHghest  Grade  modern  style  ma- 
chine  in  the  world.  25  different 
— ^  styles  at  intermediate  primts. 
jsjM  Wan^ajTted  Ten 
jsijw  VVo  are  the  only  manutac- 
l|  turers  selling  sewing  ma- 

I  chines  direct. 

Liberal  terms  for  securing 
- ^  Sewing  Machine  FREE- 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO 


ADVEBTISING  BATES 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltnral  Preei, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
mnnltles.  tSTThay  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.35  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 36  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  11  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

^•ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY_^ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  1054  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THJB  BUBAL  NBW-FOBKBB, 

Cor.  (Biamhers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“HEAT” 

We  have  a  very  remarkable  baby  at 
our  house  1  If  I  had  my  way,  that  sen¬ 
tence  would  be  true  of  every  household 
into  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes.  There  is 
a  big  shadow  over  the  household  that 
does  not  know  by  actual  presence  or  by 
holy  memory,  the  love  and  hope  that  a 
baby  can  bring.  Our  baby  is  wise  in  his 
way.  He  thinks  out  a  saying  or  expres¬ 
sion  every  now  and  then  that  would  give 
some  of  our  great  preachers  the  chance 
to  preach  the  sermon  of  their  lives.  The 
other  day,  he  started  to  eat  a  dish  of 
soup.  It  was  hot,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  rest,  he  blew  at  it  with  his  little 
breath  and  stirred  it  with  his  spoon.  He 
worked  so  hard  that  he  overdid  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  cooled  his  soup  so  much  that  it 
was  flat — too  cold.  Then  the  baby  looked 
up  with  his  little  eyes  full  of  wonder,  and 
asked  :  “  Where  does  de  hot  qo  to  f"  Just 
think  of  that  question,  you  men  who  have 
seen  the  heat  and  Are  of  ambition  and 
hope  pass  out  of  the  plans  and  dreams 
that  once  meant  so  much  to  you.  "Where 
does  de  hot  go  to  ?”  “  The  hot” — the 

energy  and  force,  the  courage  and  faith 
that  meant  so  much  of  promise  when  you 
started  out — where  has  it  gone  ?  We 
brought  some  of  the  baby’s  “  hot”  back 
on  the  kitchen  stove,  but  who  ever  saw 
warmed-over  stuff  that  equaled  the  orig¬ 
inal  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
your  lost  “hot  ?”  Are  you  going  to  try 
to  kindle  up  the  old  enthusiasms,  and 
warm  over  the  old  plans,  or  shall  you  use 
the  past  for  fuel  and  put  heat  into  a  new 
set  of  plans  which  a  maturer  judgment 
may  carry  through  ?  With  that  question 
we  leave  the  subject  for  a  moment. 

§  ?  § 

It  was  once  my  privilege  to  watch  the 
operation  of  training  a  prize  fighter  for 
a  fight.  I  am  thankful  that  the  laws  of 
this  country  are  getting  so  strict  that 
this  brutal  sport  is  now  a  crime  in  most 
of  the  States.  Still,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  process  of  training  a  man  for 
such  an  encounter  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  in  the  world.  There 
they  brought  a  poor,  broken-down  wretch 
into  the  woods,  and  in  six  weeks,  by 
means  of  proper  food  and  exercise, 
changed  him  into  a  perfect  giant.  There 
was  one  thing  that  struck  me  as  peculiar 
at  first.  Every  now  and  then  the  train¬ 
ers  would  start  deliberately  to  make  that 
man  angry.  In  one  way  or  another, 
they  would  soon  have  him  “  fighting 
mad,”  and  the  result  would  be  a  fist 
fight  conducted  on  such  thorough  busi¬ 
ness  principles  that  non-combatants  like 
myself  had  immediate  and  pressing  en¬ 
gagements  elsewhere.  Now  it  appeared 
that  this  was  a  very  necessary  part  of 
that  miserable  business.  They  might 
gf^e  that  man  strength  and  wind  and 
power  to  endure  pain,  but  unless  he 
could  be  made  “mad”  at  just  the  right 


CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WEST. 

An  exceptionally  favorable  opportunity 
for  visiting  the  richest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
will  be  afforded  by  the  Home-Seekers’ 
low-rate  excursions  which  have  been 
arranged  by  the  North-Western  Line. 
Tickets  for  these  excursions  will  be  sold 
on  September  11th  and  25th,  and  October 
9th,  to  points  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
western  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Manitoba,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and 
will  be  good  for  return  passage  within 
twenty  days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  privileges  will  be  allowed  on  going 
trip  in  territory  to  which  the  tickets  are 
sold. 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines. 
Circulars  giving  rates  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  will  be  mailed,  free,  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway,  Chicago. — Adv. 


time,  he  never  could  win  a  prize  fight. 
They  relied  upon  the  extra  power  called 
up  by  the  momentary  insanity  of  anger 
to  carry  the  day. 

2  2  2 

And  now,  of  course,  you  have  all 
jumped  far  ahead  to  the  usual  applica¬ 
tion.  Here  comes  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  it. 
Here’s  a  man  starts  out  to  win  one  of 
these  September  premiums.  Oh  1  how 
he  does  need  a  new  fanning  mill  or  a 
fodder  cutter,  or  something  else  that  we 
can  supply.  He  starts  in  very  brash ; 
but  when  a  neighbor  says,  “Oh!  I  guess 
I  won’t  subscribe  this  year” — why,  do  you 
know  it,  that  man  actually  sneaks  off  and 
gives  it  up  !  If  he  had  hung  on  with 
half  the  tenacity  of  a  potato  bug,  he 
would  surely  have  had  that  subscription. 

“  Where  does  de  hot  go  to  ?” 

That’s  it !  Where  does  that  man’s  cour¬ 
age  go  to  ?  Like  the  heat  in  the  baby’s 
soup,  it  has  disappeared.  Heat  it  over 
my  friend  !  Warm  it  up  !  How?  Now 
the  lesson  of  the  prize  fighter  comes  into 
play.  Get  mad  once  !  Get  well  worked 
up,  and  then  go  out  and  tackle  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  your  book  will  be  too  small  to 
hold  their  names ! 

2  2  2 

OuK  September  offers  are  taking  very 
well,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  a 
large  inflow  of  new  subscriptions.  The 
$2  bills  for  largest  daily  clubs,  are  mailed 
every  day.  As  announced  last  week,  the 
first  82  was  sent  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Gage,  of 
Canada.  This  is  what  Mr.  Gage  says 
about  it : 

Your  favor  of  the  Ist  Inst  duly  at  hand,  contalnlnK 
enclosure  of  12.  It  was  entirely  unexpected.  P.ease 
accept  my  best  thanks.  Fou  can  always  depend  on 
my  speakini;  a  good  word  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  Increase  Its  circulation 

Other  82  prizes  have  been  won  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sept.  4.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wood,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Sept.  5.  B.  W.  Wleland,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Sept.  6.  Edwin  G.  Greenman.  Platt  Co.,  Ill. 

Sept.  7.  D.  U.  Startsman,  Uben  Co..  Tenn. 

Sept.  8.  O.  D.  Thompson,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  see  your 
name  in  the  list  before  the  month  is  over. 

2  2  2* 

Among  other  little  notes  about  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  have  lately  come  to  hand,  are 
the  following : 

I  have  been  getting  lots  of  mighty  good  fodder  out 
of  The  RnaAi.  crib,  for  very  little  money,  lo,  these 
many  years,  and  I  want  to  get  my  friends  up  to  the 
same  crib  If  I  can.  c.  c.  warken. 

The  best  we  can  say  is  that  we  mean  to 
keep  the  crib  well  fiiled,  and  give  every 
subscriber  a  fair  chance  at  it. 

I  would  about  as  soon  do  without  fried  chicken  as 
to  do  without  The  B.  N.-Y.  One  article  In  It  was 
worth  more  to  me  than  The  Buual  would  cost  me 
In  25  years.  Success  to  The  Bubal.  jo.  d.  m. 

Xenia,  Ohio. 

We  consider  that  a  great  compliment,  for 
good  fried  chicken  comes  very  close  to  a 
farmer’s  heart.  We  will  try  to  help  in¬ 
crease  the  flock  of  chickens  so  that  the 
broiler  and  frying  pan  may  be  brought 
into  extra  service. 

2  2  2 

We  print  the  following  letter  merely 
to  show  what  curious  and  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  are  forced  upon  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  In  a  family  as  wide  and  extended 
as  ours,  we  are  sure  to  see  farm  life  in 
all  its  usual  phases.  That  is  one  advan¬ 
tage  a  national  journal  has  over  a  local 
one. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  since  1888, 
and  like  It  better  than  any  other  agrlcu.tural  paper 
that  I  read  (and  I  read  a  great  many).  I  am  much 
Interested  in  the  articles  of  some  of  our  successful 
farmers.  I  am  32  years  old,  was  reared  on  an  Island 
in  the  Susquehanna  Klver,  wnlch  was  owned  by  my 
grandfather  from  1E23  until  his  death  July  2.3, 1892. 
My  father  farmed  the  Island  for  half  the  crops  since 
1871.  The  sales  averaged  8800  per  year.  The  crops 
raised  were  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes. 
The  island  contains  100  acres  of  tillable  land.  On 
April  1,  1893,  ray  father  bought  the  Island,  and  my 
brother,  four  years  younger  than  I,  and  I  rented  It 
from  him  for  $300  a  year  cash  rent.  Acting  under 
the  advice  of  The  Rural  to  sell  water,  we  started 
to  raise  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  with  a  few 
acres  In  vegetables,  and  the  rest  in  general  farm 
crops.  Our  sales  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000  last  year. 
We  had  but  $120  cash  to  start  with,  and  a  poor  home 
market,  being  20  u.lies  from  Harrisburg. 

Last  spring  we  added  poultry  to  our  list  with  the 
Intention  of  selling  eggs.  We  have  about  400  young 
chicks  at  present,  all  full-blooded  Brown  Leghorns. 

Low  raleb  via  Nickel  P.ate  R^ad. — Adu 


Melons  are  our  principal  money  crop.  We  had 
planted  largely  In  the  spring,  aod  everything  was  In 
a  prosperous  condition  up  to  May  20  :  on  that  day, 
the  river  overflowed  the  Island  and  destroyed  the 
melons  entirely  and  almost  all  other  crops.  This 
was  very  discouraging,  more  so  because  I  persuaded 
my  father  to  buy  the  island,  assuring  him  that  my 
brother  and  1  could  make  enough  from  it  to  pay  for  It 
In  10  years,  make  some  necessary  Improvements,  and 
keep  two  families.  He  thought  this  would  be  Impos¬ 
sible,  because  we  bad  lost  $3,000  in  the  22  years  that 
he  farmed  It,  and  In  better  times  than  these.  But 
with  the  aid  of  The  Rural  New-Forker  and 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World, 

This  Is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  in  New 
York.  Gives  In  full  the  news  from  all  over  the 
world  every  week.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  la  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Utereets,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.  $1.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  Jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  b'ree  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  $1 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
In  the  East.  B.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B.  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
E.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-F.,  $1.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  lades,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  bints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-F.,  11.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacific 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  in  the  world.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove- Fitting  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
up-to-date.  A  Fret  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.30. 


plenty  of  pluck  and  energy,  I  think  we  shall  succeed 
In  our  undertaking  notwithstanding  the  floods.  Long 
live  The  Rural  New-Fobkeb.  j.  w.  c. 

It  is  indeed  very  complimentary  to  think 
that  young  men  are  ready  to  start  in  on 
such  undertakings  trusting  to  the  help 
they  may  obtain  from  The  R.  N  -Y.  to 
carry  them  through.  How  much  better 
to  start  in  and  do  something  in  the  world 
than  to  float  idly  with  the  tide.  “  Do 
something,”  is  our  motto. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-F.,  $1.70. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addrrsses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  "good  reading ”  for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,C00  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-F.,  $1.20. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  tews  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-office  in 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  best  poultry  paper  In  the  world  it  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  bow 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  bens  lay  the  most  eggs;  ho  v  to  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
most  profitable  breeds.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.40. 


The  State. 

This  Is  the  oldest  evening  paper  In  Richmond, 
Va.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regular  price,  $1 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  50. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  Is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  publishing 
regularly  the  proceedings  of  farmers’  Institutes 
held  In  Wisconsin  during  the  fail  and  winter 
mcnths.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  Is  published. 

In  combination  with  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees 
honey  and  home  Interests,  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  journal  of  Its  class.  These  who 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  while 
many,  no  longer  Interested  In  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  continue  subscriDers.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R..N.- Y,,  $1.75 


PAINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purchase 
any  of  the  following  brands  ; 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &.  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUM  AN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Bufifalo). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ’  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT  ”  (New  York), 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila). 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago)^ 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
25-pound  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  iu  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  ns  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
you  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


QBAIN. 

Wlieat . e60 

Bje . 49  064 

Barley . 60  062 

Bnokwheat . —  @— 

Com . 68  065 

Date . 33  041 

GRASS  SBBD. 

Olorer,  per  100  lb  .  9  09  o  9  7 

Timothy .  6  60  O  6  0 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  76  O  80 

No.  J .  60  O  70 

No  8 .  45  O  55 

Shlpp.ng .  60  O  — 

Clover,  mixed .  45  O  60 

Clorer .  45  o  — 

Salt.... .  40  O  45 

Straw,  lon(c  rye .  60  &  55 

Short  rye .  49  O  45 

Oat .  35  O  45 

Wheat .  iO  @  45 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1894  .  10  &  12 

N,  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  8  @  9 

Prime .  7  @  — 

Medium .  6  0  — 

Common .  5  @  — 

Old  olds .  4  @  5 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  9  @  10 

Prime .  9  @  — 

Medium .  8  ®  — 

Crop  of  1892 .  .  6  @  8 

California,  old  olds .  4  @  6 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  25  @  35 

POULTRY— LIVH. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  IIH®  19 

Medium,  per  lb .  II  @  11! 

Small,  per  lb .  10>i5O  11 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  O  11) 

Western,  per  lb .  11  O  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  O  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  i'M®  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks  local,  per  pair .  60  ®  76 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  fO 

Oeese.  local,  per  pair . 1  12  ®l  37 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  25 

8  juthern  and  S  western,  per  pair  ....  1  00  @112 

Pigeons  old,  per  pair .  30  4  — 

Voung.  per  pair .  20  @  25 

FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked . 

Scalded . 

Old  . 

Spring  chickens,  Pnila.,  fancy.... 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  dry  picked . 

Western,  scalded . 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb . 

Boston,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb  . 

Fowls* chickens,  State  and  Penn., 

Western  Dry-picked,  large - 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Geese  spring,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen. . . . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . . 

N.  C  ,  Red,  sweets,  per  bbl  . 

Yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va.,  ye  low  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va.  white  and  yams,  per  barrel _ 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100. 

State,  per  100 . . 

Caulifiower.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich  .  per  dozen  roots _ 

State,  per  dozen  roots . 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots .  15@  26 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40@  60 

Cucumbers,  N.  j  &  L.  I.,  per  bol .  4('@  60 

Cucumber  pickles.  L.  I.  and  N.  J.,  per  1,000..  6li@I  25 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  25  .>  40 

Jersey,  per  barrel .  50  31  00 

Green  corn.  Jersey  per  lOO .  50  3  100 

Green  peas.  Lung  Island,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60»  7 

IIorseradlsD.  per  lb .  -  @ 

Lima  beans,  fiat  per  bag .  59(/  75 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  barrel . 1  5U@1  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel . I  OOai  37 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  (0@1  60 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  60t;2  50 

String  beans,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bag .  -@  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@i  30 

Hubbard,  per  bol . 1  2f®l  50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey .  25@  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  barrel .  75@1  00 


Hay  duty  12;  formerly  f4  per  ton. 

Pears  abundant  everywhere,  seems  to  be  about  the 
situation. 

The  public  markets  of  the  city  were  closed  at  10 
A.M.  on  Ijabor  Day. 

Many  of  the  Jersey  potatoes  In  market  are  poor 
and  sold  for  low  prices. 

Shippers  have  been  holding  back  their  pears  on  ac¬ 
count  of  recent  low  prices. 

The  California  syndicate  of  wine  growers  and 
dealers  has  fallen  through. 

New  California  strained  honey.  In  five-gallon  cans. 
Is  offered  at  seven  cents  per  pound. 

California  fruits  now  offering  comprise  Bartlett 
and  Clairgeau  pears,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  grapes 
and  nectarines. 

The  quality  of  much  Of  the  wheat  offered  In  the 
English  market  has  been  poor,  and  trade  has  been 
dull  In  consequence. 

The  next  series  of  London  auction  sales  of  wool, 
will  open  September  18.  It  Is  expected  that  desir¬ 
able  grades  will  sell  for  higher  prices. 

The  Michigan  crop  bulletin  reports  potatoes  very 
small  in  the  northern  section,  and  practically  burnt 
out  In  the  central  and  southern  sections  of  the  State, 
with  beans  nearly  so. 

Ginseng  root  Is  more  in  demand  of  late,  and  sales 
are  reported  at  higher  prices.  It  Is  quoted  State  and 
Canada  at  12.20  to  13.40,  Western  at  $2.60  to  $2.70,  and 
Southern  at  $2  30  to  $2.50  per  pound. 


NOTICE 

KAUS  Titus 


LABEL 

l/^  AST)  OKT 

THE  GENUINE 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1393.  choice . 3  35  @3  39 

Fair  to  good . 2  50  @3  lO 

Medium,  cho'ce,  1b93  . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  95  @  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  bO  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893.  choice .  —  <»  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . I  40  @1  .50 

Pea.  fore'gn,  1893.  choice . 1  bO  @1  60 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 3  50  @2  60 

Bed  Kidney,  1893,  cnolce . 2  65  @2  60 

Fair  to  good . 2  00  @2  50 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

Yellow  Eve,  1893,  choice . 2  60  &  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  50  @2  60 

Green  peas,  893.  bbls,  per  bush . 1  17  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 112  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 115  @  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  .  ..23  @44 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  24  @— 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  tntrds . 

State  dairy,  half -tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds  . 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 

Tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seeonds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10f49— 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . lOiia— 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 9  4@  9^ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  8  @954 

Fnll  cream,  small,  colored,  choice . 1(6^@1044 

Fnll  cream,  small,  white  choice . I0^@l0^ 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime.... 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  @  — 

Part  skims,  Herx.  Co.,  com’n  to  good..,.—  @  — 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6  @7 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  iH®  6 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3»t@ 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  19  @  20 

N.  Y.  State  *  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  18  @  1854 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  1754®  18 

Mlch'gan,  eic  ,  fancy .  17^®  — 

Western  and  N’ western,  average  best  ...  17  &  17)4 
Western  and  S’ western  good  to  prime  ..  lbH@  16>4 

Western.  Ice-honse,  firsts .  16h@  16 

Ice-house,  fair  to  good .  1454®  15 

Western  &  S’western,latrtogood,prca8e.2  75  @3  00 

Inferior,  per  case  . 1 75  @2  50 

Western  seconds,  per  case  . 175  @2  60 

FRUITS- GREEN. 

Apples,  fO-onnce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Duchess  of  Oldenourgh.  per  bbl . 1  60®2  00 

(Jravenstein,  per  barrel . 1  tO@l  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  26@1  60 

Malden’s  Blush,  per  d.  n.  bairel . 1  2  @1  75 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  25@1  lO 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . 1  25@  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  .  50@1  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 7  004.  8  00 

Per  crate . 2  OOi  2  50 

Granes,  Worden,  per  lb .  2®  3 

Delaware,  per  lb .  3®  4 

Niagara,  per  lb  .  3®  4 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  15@  20 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket .  12  A  15 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  159  25 

Peaches,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket .  7531  00 

Prime,  per  oasket .  60  a  70 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket .  35®  60 

Poor,  per  basket .  20®  30 

Up-River,  per  basket .  10  .  1  00 

Pears,  Up-River,  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 1  5032  60 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  59 

Jeisev  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  50. 2  00 

Seckei,  per  barrel .  1  50@3  00 

Sheldon,  per  barrel .  1  75@2  75 

Common  cooking,  per  barrel . 1  00®1  50 

Plums.  Up-River,  Hgg,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  keg  . 1  00@1  25 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Green  Gage,  per  keg . 1  00@l  50 

Per  barrel . 2  5U«i  3  00 

Damson,  per  bbl . 2  0002  50 

Common  green,  per  bol . 1  25@1  75 

Prunes.  Up-River,  German,  per  10-lb  box...  40a  80 

Mnskmelons.  South  Jersey,  Gem,  per  bbl _  75®1  00 

Sooth  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl .  O^®!  00 

South  Jersey,  Hackensack  seed,  per  bbl.  50@1  00 

Mon.  Cd.,  Jersey  seed,  per  barrel .  75  1  00 

Haciensack.  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  25@2  00 

Watermelons,  Southern,  choice,  per  100  ...I5  00®  — 

Prime,  per  100  .  9  0O@12  00 

Georgia,  small,  per  100  .  4  00®  8  00 

FRUITS -DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated.  1894,  fancy . —  @— 

Choice . . 10'>4,rll 

Prime . 10  @10)4 

Common...'. .  9  @12 

Chopped.  1893,  per  lb .  1)4®  2 

Cores  and  skins,  ,893,  per  lb .  1)4@ 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . -  @— 

N.  C..  peeled,  fancy .  8  @10 

Choice  ....  9  ®— 

Fair  to  prime .  8  @  — 

Cherries.  1884,  per  lb  . 14  @— 

Blackberries,  r<9i,  per  lo .  5)4®  6 

Huckleberries,  1893,  per  lb . —  a— 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893 . 17  @18,4 

Evaporated.  1894 . 18  @19 

Plums,  Sonthern,  Damson,  per  ID . -  @- 

Aprloots,  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 8)4®  9)4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb . —  @— 

Peeled.  1893,  per  lb.... . —  @— 

GAME. 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  50  ®1  25 

Western,  fresb,  per  pair .  50  @'  00 

Western,  frozen,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Grouse,  Iresh,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Frozen,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Woodcock,  fresb,  per  pair .  75  ®1  00 

Frozen,  per  pair .  51  @  7i 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 1  50  @1  75 

Golden  olover,  per  dozen . 1  50  ®1  75 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  —  ®  — 

Mallard,  per  pair .  50  ®  60 

Teal,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

Venison,  frozen,  old,  per  lb .  12  @  16 


CLSC 

ICHAUTAUQUAI 


READING  CIRCLE, 
definite  course  in  Knjclish  History  C 
and  Literature,  Modern  Art,  Geology,  and  - 

Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  ^ 

Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading.  O 
Take  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com-  ^ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  ^ 
Chantaiicpia  offers  a  complete  and  helpful 
plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878.  ^ 

John  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  ^ 


c  use 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOX;  &  SUM,  188  Reade  St.,  N.  T., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Codntbt  Produoi,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressod 
Calves.  iSpecfalHss— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  01  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


17  ®18 

15  @16 

13>4®I4 

.16  @17 

.14)4@15 

.13)4914 

.15)4916 

.15  ®15)4 

.14  @14)4 

.13)4913^ 

.12)4913 


The  Ohio  State  ITortlcultursl  Society  will  hold  a 
“  grape  meeting  ”  at  Euclid,  September  19  and  20  All 
hortlciiltnrtsts  are  Invited.  Programmes  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  secretary,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Water- 
vllle,  O. 


Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1865. 

S.  XX.  C&y  33.  DEE.  X'R.OStT', 

100  Pam  Place.  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  passed  a  law  to 
encourage  tbe  culture  of  cocoa  trees.  Persons  plant¬ 
ing  500  or  more  trees  and  cultivating  them  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  will  receive  a  premium  of  25 
cents  per  tree.  The  law  la  to  continue  in  force  until 
1900. 


.  17  ®  18 

.  IS  9  16 
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Choice  Buffer,  Eegs,  Cheese. 


The  onion  crop  will  be  tbe  smallest  In  years  and  of 
very  poor  quality,  owing  to  drought  and  blight.  The 
yield  is  estimated  at  172  bushels  an  acre,  against  213 
last  year,  which  gives  the  total  crop  ae  1.775,000 
bushels,  or  about  32  per  cent  less  than  the  last  two 
vears. 


For  all  such  we  will  get  yon  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  butter  in  prints  ortuosa 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  fiirnlsbed  on  applloa- 
OAKNKK  &  CO., 

Produce  Cuminlssion  nferchants, 

32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York 


Several  commission  merchants  have  been  mixed 
up  In  the  police  bribery  business  now  being  Investi¬ 
gated  In  this  city.  Several  have  testified  against  tbe 
police,  and  now  the  latter  are  getting  their  revenge 
by  curtailing  their  privileges  In  exhibiting  their 
goods  on  the  sidewalks. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HKAr)QUAK,XKIiS  ITOli 

Fruits  and  Produce 


Receive  »»nd  sell.  In  car  load  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery'ahHnParm. 

Market  Ueporta,  Special  Kcfcrcncefl,  gtencils,  etc,,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Cy”lnquirlc8  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Wyoming  Cou.vty,  N.  Y.-The  farmers  about 
here  are  comolatnlng  of  the  hard  times.  The  drought 
Is  very  severe.  Grasshoppers  and  files  are  very 
troublesome.  Barley  Is  a  failure;  oats  one-balf  crop; 
winter  wheat  a  good  crop;  hay  light.  1  wish  you  a 
full  crop  of  subscribers.  E.  v.  K. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  tbe  Cape  Cod  cranberry 
growers  the  opening  price  of  this  fruit  was  fixed  at 
$8  f.  o.  b.  at  tbe  Cape.  Tats  Is  as  high  as  can  be 
realized  here,  notwithstanding  the  demand  opens 
quite  brisk.  There  was  one  sale  of  50  barrels  at  $8, 
which  seems  about  tbe  top  of  the  market  for  best 
stock.  Becelvers  here  estimate  the  crop  at  one-third 
of  last  year’s  yield,  or  about  50  000  barrels.  Cape 
Cod  growers  place  the  yield  all  the  way  from  30,000 
to  60.000  barrels,  the  latter  being  the  highest  estimate 
received  from  any  one. 


)U  -  One  dozen  mixed  Narcissus;  one 
Candldum  Lily  all  for ‘26  cents. 
M.  C.  SPARKMAN,  Mlfllln,  Tenn. 


“  DON’T  CRY  OVER  SPILT  MILK, 

YOUNG  MAN,  but  pick  up  the  bucket,  take  your 
stool  and  go  for  the  next  cow.”  Don’t  worry  abont 
the  free  wool:  make  your  woolly  Merinos  Into  a 
mutton  flock  by  mating  with  a  Dorset-Horn  Ram. 
This  is  tbe  best  cross  possible  on  tbe  Merino.  It  has 
been  tried  and  proved.  I  offer  a  few  strong,  thrlftr 
Ham  Lambs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  B.  WING,  Woodslde  Farm,  Meohanlcsburg,  Ohio 


LiNN  County,  Oueo — We  are  In  the  busy  season 
with  our  grain  harvest.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
everything  but  money.  Plenty  of  grains  of  all  kinds, 
and  bay,  fruit  and  vegetables  In  abundance.  Small 
fruits  of  all  descriptions  do  well  here.  We  have  some 
fine  native  fruits,  for  instance  the  Oregon  Evergreen 
blackberry,  the  Oregon  Everbearing  strawberry  that 
Is  now  giving  the  second  crop  of  fine  berries,  and  the 
Oregon  Everbearing  red  raspberry  whose  fruiting 
season  Is  from  July  15  to  October  15.  The  Silver  prune 
Is  fine  for  canning  or  eating  from  the  band,  and  the 
Oregon  Golden  prune  and  the  Pacific  are  go.'d  for 
shipping  or  drying  and  canning.  Our  apples  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  Italian  or  Fellenberg 
prune  grows  In  this  State  to  perfectlo.n.  The  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley  Is  the  mother  country  for  this  prune 
so  lar  as  its  growth  Is  concerned.  In  pears,  the  old 
standby,  the  Bart'.ett.  takes  the  lead  for  size  and 
flavor.  The  world  can’t  show  any  better  Bartlett 
pears  than  Oregon  produces.  All  Northern  fruits  do 
well  In  this  State.  The  fruit  business  Is  yet  In  Its 
infancy.  Our  fertile  valleys  and  foothills  are  dotted 
with  young  and  bearing  fruit  trees.  w.  h. 


Blood 

^  Builder 


Nerve 

Tonic  i 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

ADDRESS  WANTED.— A  Connecticut  subscriber 
wishes  the  address  of  J.  L.  C.,  who  Inquired  on  page 
54b  abont  a  good  location  for  a  truck  farm.  As  we 
did  not  preserve  the  address,  we  wonld  be  glad  to 
have  J.  L.  C.  make  his  address  known. 

Exterminating  Milkweed.— How  may  I  rid  land 
of  milkweed  so  called?  o.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

ANS.— Thorough  cultivation  will  probably  do  It, 
thoogh  from  Its  manner  of  growth,  a  well  and  deeply 
worked  summer  fallow  wonld  seem  lo  be  preferable. 
The  plant  must  be  prevented  from  making  any  growth 
above  ground.  Have  our  readers  any  suggestions  ? 

CORN  Smut  —What  causes  smut  on  corn  ?  r.  t.  i. 

ANS.— It  Is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungls,  Ustllago 
maydls. 

Penalty  FOR  Selling  Foul  Seeds.— 1.  What  is 
tbe  penalty.  If  any.  In  this  State,  for  selling  to  un- 
suepectlog  persons,  foul  seeds  such  as  mustard 
mixed  with  turnip  seed  7  2.  How  may  we  obtain  bul¬ 
letins  from  other  States  than  our  own  ?  h.  l.  c. 

Sidney,  N.  Y. 

ANS. — 1.  We  know  of  no  legal  penalty.  Any  one  buy¬ 
ing  seeds  must  be  his  own  judge  or  trust  to  tbe  hon¬ 
esty  of  tbe  seller.  A  dealer  knowingly  selling  should 
be  held  liable  for  damages,  and  probably  could  be  if 
the  facts  could  be  proved.  2.  By  writing  to  tbe  sta¬ 
tions  for  them.  Applicants  from  the  State  In  which 
tbe  station  Is  located  are  supplied  first,  and  afier 
that  others  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Butter  Stamp.— Of  whom  can  I  purchase  a  stamp 
for  butter  7  I  want  a  stamp  with  my  name  and  name 
Of  the  dairy.  j.  f.  t. 

ANS.— Write  to  The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  or  Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co  , 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Ice  Machines.— What  firm  manufactures  Ice  ma¬ 
chines?  w.  M.  s. 

Beaver  County,  Pa. 

ANS.— Write  to  the  Harrisburg  Ice  Machine  Co., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Send  for 
descriptive 
pumphleL 

^^r.WILLIAMS» 
W  MEDICINE  CO., 
rSchenecta(ly,N.Y. 
and  Brockvil)e,Ont« 


In  Appearance,  and  the  B£ST  Time¬ 
piece  In  the  'World  for  the  money. 


send  this  beautiful  watch  to  you  by  express.  You 
examine  It  at  the  express  office  and  If  you  think  it  a 
bargain  and  the  finest  watch  you  ever  saw  for  the 
money,  pay  the  express  agent  Our  Special 
Sample  Price  SIS. SO,  and  It  Is  yours.  We  are 
cllerlng  this  watch  at  this  extraordinary  price  as  an 
advertisement  to  Introdnco  the  watch, therefore  send 
in  your  order  at  once  as  This  Advertlaemcnt 
may  Not  Appear  AKuln.  The  watch  Is  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved,  has  enamel  dial,  jeweled  balance, 
oil  tempered  halrsprliigand  all  the  latest  Improve¬ 
ments  that  go  to  make  a  watch  desirable  and 
reliable  as  a  timekeeper.  PKEE— With  every 
watch  we  will  send  absolutely  free  of  charge  a 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and  charm.  Write 
to-duy,  while  this  oiler  holds  good.  Address, 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  dr  all  sizes. 

the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  mclud-  /A'  •'•rfU 

Ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and  ^ 

angl^of  any  length^^ulr^^^^^^K^  j 

Pay8,”^nJfo?Wn^-  '  i 

l>o^rs,  ThrSiiers,  Clover-huUers,  Fanning-mllls,  Feed- 
IniUs,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dog- 

fiowen,  send  for  Fearloss  Catalogue. 

Addr^  MlNAKJl  lIARDER,**Cohle«lrlll,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATIONAL 
MFO.  &  IMPORTING  COMPANYi 
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Try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when 
go.  West. — Adv. 
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THE  HORNELLSVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

A  CHATTY  REPORT  OF  A  GOOD  FAIR. 

This  society  scores  a  point  by  holding 
its  exhibition  early  in  the  season.  The 
last  week  in  August  is  dry  and  warm, 
which  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
men  who  care  for  the  stock.  Many  of 
them  sleep  in  the  extra  rooms  over  the 
stock,  and  in  small  tents  which  they 
bring  with  them.  The  valuable  animals 
cannot  well  be  left  alone  during  the 
night.  A  “  stock  expression,”  used  on 
all  occasions  is,  “  This  meeting  excelled 
all  previous  ones,”  etc.  ;  but  a  walk  over 
the  grounds  convinced  me  that  such 
was  the  fact.  The  bui:  dings  and  stalls 
are  large,  but  a  row  of  temporary  sheds 
had  to  be  built  around  many  of  the  sheep, 
hog  and  cattle  sheds.  Every  available 
spot  was  crowded. 

From  personal  conversation  one  gets 
the  impression  that  the  “thoroughbred” 
farmer  is  still,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times, 
making  a  little  money.  Those  who  de¬ 
pend  on  their  own  labor,  without  much 
brain  exertion,  are  reduced  to  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  cash  ever  known.  But 
little  of  an  objectionable  character  ever 
finds  its  way  on  to  these  grounds,  yet,  in 
no  other  year  has  so  little  money  been 
spent  as  in  this. 

In  spite  of  the  general  depression  of 
the  sheep  industry,  the  pens  were 
crowded.  Much  faith  is  shown  in  the 
future.  The  sheep  that  gives  meat  rather 
than  wool  is  taking  the  lead.  Among 
them,  the  Shropshire  is  a  leading  favor¬ 
ite.  The  price  of  sheep  varies  more  than 
other  stock  ;  extremely  low  prices  have 
always  been  followed  by  high  ones.  It’s 
a  good  time  now  to  start  a  flock. 

A  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  showed  good 
milking  qualities,  and  carried  so  much 
flesh  that  one  was  compelled  to  regard 
the  breed  favorably.  They  were  so  com¬ 
pact  and  solid  in  body  that  there  can  be 
but  small  waste  in  dressing.  The  Jer¬ 
seys  were  not  in  large  numbers.  This 
breed  has  taken  its  place  as  the  practical 
buttermaker’s  cow,  and  since  the  “  mil¬ 
lionaires”  have  dropped  the  “fad  and 
fashion”  business,  they  have  come  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  a  farmer’s  pocketbook. 
The  most  of  them  are  now  owned  by  but- 
termakers  who  are  not  showmen.  When 
removed  from  “hothouse”  conditions, 
unless  recently  purchased  from  such  a 
herd,  but  little  tuberculosis  is  found. 

“The  bovine  wonders”  were  two  steers 
eight  and  nine  years  old,  said  to  be  the 
heaviest  in  the  world.  The  combined 
weight  is  7,700  pounds.  They  are  Short¬ 
horns  and  full  brothers.  One  of  them,  it 
is  estimated,  would  give  IX  ton  of  dressed 
meat.  They  were  fed  milk,  ground  oats 
and  corn  to  grow  them.  The  man  who 
raised  and  sold  them  has  not  worn  a 
hat,  had  his  hair  cut,  or  been  to  the  near¬ 
est  town,  in  40  years.  He  received  $3,500 
for  them.  There  must  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  “  air”  of  that  valley. 

A  large  exhibit  of  horses  from  Penn- 
sylvaniaconsis’ing  of  Clydesdales, attract¬ 
ed  much  attention.  The  comments  made 
were  mostly  against  “  big”  horses.  “An 
1,100-pound  horse  is  about  right,”  said  a 
prosperous  looking  farmer.  Location 
makes  the  choice.  The  class  of  horses 
that  do  the  work  on  our  small  and  com¬ 
paratively  level  farms  could  not  draw 
the  average  lumber  wagon  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  over  its  “  knolls.” 

The  poultry  interest  seems  to  be 
flourishing;  1,500  entries  crowd  a  poul¬ 
try  house.  The  fad  now  is  buff  colors, 
and  the  heavy  varieties  were  most  prom¬ 
inent.  The  capable  Superintendent  who 
acted  as  judge,  A.  S.  Stillman,  said : 
“  The  Black  Minorcas  are  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  ground  in  public  favor.  They  lay 
large  and  very  white  eggs,  which  are 
good  ones  for  market.”  L  H.  Myers  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  merits  of  the 
nevv  form  of  the  Mann  bone  cutter.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dried  beef  slicer  used 
in  most  country  stores,  and  seams  a  good 
thing  to  use  for  small  flocks. 

T.  C.  Stanton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made 
an  exhibit  of  Bantams  and  fancy  pigeons 


which  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  children.  I  asked  a  bystander 
what  they  were  good  for.  “  To  show  at 
fairs  and  take  premiums  on,”  was  the 
reply.  I  think  that  covered  the  whole 
ground.  A  pair  of  cream-colored  squir¬ 
rels  were  a  decided  novelty.  The  body 
and  tail  were  larger  than  the  common, 
red  squirrel,  but  they  did  not  look  like 
gray  ones.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
caught  in  the  woods  near  here,  and  are 
the  only  specimens  known.  I  speak  of 
them,  as  an  example  of  the  curious  colors 
and  shapes  sports  will  show. 

I  have  been  experimenting  all  summer, 
with  incubators,  and  firmly  believe  ven¬ 
tilation  and  moisture  are  the  hardest 
things  to  control.  A  machine  full  of 
hatching  chicks,  showed  so  much  water 
on  the  glass  door,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  attendant  kept  opening  it,  that 
I  was  interested  at  once.  It  was  made 
by  the  Elmira  Incubator  Co.,  Elmira, 
New  York,  and  has  an  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pipes  and  tank  which 
economize  heat  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
p’nt  of  oil  will  run  it  a  day.  By  means 
of  a  cut-oflF,  the  moisture  from  the  heated 
water  can  be  admitted  to  the  egg  cham¬ 
ber  at  will.  No  pans  are  needed.  Pure 
air  is  warmed  and,  if  necessary,  moist¬ 
ened  before  entering  the  machine.  The 
weather  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reg¬ 
ulating  of  the  moisture.  A  letter  from 
South  America  reported  good  success 
with  it  in  an  unfavorable  season.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Howell,  the  Leghorn  fancier,  told 
me  that  his  machine  regulated  the  heat 
so  exactly  that  it  did  not  vary  one  half 
of  a  degree  for  the  entire  hatch.  I  like 
the  looks  of  it. 

The  show  of  machinery  was  small.  The 
coming  fence  will  be  some  form  of  plain 
steel  wire.  Many  forms  were  shown, 
but  the  barb  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  Page  man  had  hung  a  roll 
of  wire  fence  weighing  600  pounds  to  a 
pole,  so  that  he  could  draw  it  back  and 
let  it  bang  against  the  fence.  When  a 
farmer  came  up  and  said:  “I  wish  I  had 
my  old  bull  here  he  would  go  through 
it.”  The  agent  would  let  that  big  weight 
bang  against  it.  The  spring  would  cause 
a  bull  to  turn  a  double  somersault  back¬ 
wards. 

A  pump  made  entirely  of  galvanized 
steel  must  be  durable.  This  was  shown 
by  Grant  Ingalls,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  It  oper¬ 
ated  after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary 
chain  pump.  Its  merits  seemed  to  be  the 
shape  of  the  cups  which,  not  only  elevate 
the  water,  but  also  carry  down  air  which 
purifies  it.  Long,  square  cups  go  down 
into  the  well  bottom  side  up,  so  that  the 
air  is  conOned  in  them  until  they  begin 
to  ascend,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  Then  the  air  is  liberated  and 
works  up  through  the  water,  aerating 
it.  It  could  be  operated  by  the  all-steel 
windmill,  which  he  has,  in  a  very  still 
day  ;  for,  although  but  a  foot  from  the 
ground  with  scarcely  a  zephyr  coming, 
it  kept  revolving.  The  power  required 
to  run  windmills  is  decreased  every  year. 

A  consensus  of  opinions  indicates  much 
damage  to  the  potato  crop  from  drought. 
As  an  offset  to  this  we  have  a  large  acre 
age,  a  fine  growth  of  foliage,  and  but 
little  blight,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  tubers  have  made  considerable 
growth,  and  should  rains  come,  there 
will  be  a  good  many  potatoes.  Is  it  not 
singular  that  every  exhibitor  of  vege¬ 
tables  that  I  met  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  No  other  paper  can 
equal  this  record.  Apples  and  other 
large  fruits  are  nothing  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  but  the  show  of  potatoes  is 
seldom  equaled. 

Single  judges  are  all  right,  but  they 
should  be  men  who  keep  up  with  the 
times  and  are  familiar  with  the  new  va¬ 
rieties.  So  many  new  kinds  are  being 
introduced  that  some  exhibitors  make 
out  fine  baskets  of  any  variety  wanted, 
without  much  danger  of  detection. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  here  and  at  Chicago  last 
summer,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Our  Rural  Books. 


Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 

receipt  of  pric^. 


by  return  mail  on 


American  Grape  Training. 

I>.  II.  BaUey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  cn- 
gravlngs  of  the  actual  growluK  vines,  and  repre¬ 
sents  all  the  praetlcal  systems  of  trali.lng  In 
detail,  ladisperrsable  to  every  grape  grower. 
Flexible  cloth . T.5 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management  of  a 
country  home.  Illustrated.  New  revised  edition. 
Each  kind  of  fruit  treated  separately.  Inj-jrlous 
Insects  described.  How  to  Ught  them.  Cloth,  $1. 

Horses,  Cattle  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im- 
proveme't.  Description,  Characteristics,  Merits, 
Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  ef  each  of 
the  DlHerent  Breeds,  with  Hints  on  Selection, 
Care  an  1  Management.  Methods  of  practical 
breeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Su¬ 
perbly  illustrated.  About  100  full-page  cuts. 
Cloth  . $2 

Annals  t  f  Horticulture. 

Bailey.  1892  edition  only.  A  record  of  horticul¬ 
tural  novelties  for  the  year . $1 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. 

The  experience  of  .W  ensilage  farmers  condensed 
Into  practical,  readable  form.  Illustrated . 20 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of 
Plants,  considered  with  reference  to  their  Culti¬ 
vation  How  to  Improve  Plants  by  Hybridizing. 
Paper . 40 

The  Nursery  Book 

1..  H.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft  or 
crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  Is  entirely 
new  and  original  In  method  and  matter.  The 
cuts  number  107.  anl  are  made  expressly  for  It, 
direct  from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds 
of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  green¬ 
house  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 


shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  Cloth,  $1 . paper,  50 

Insect  Supplement. 

The  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  Insect 
foes . 10 


Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America. 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough  book, 
especlftlly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  In  America.  Cloth,  fl.  Paper . 60 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits.  Paper . 20 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,COO  bushels 
of  Potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the  result 
of  15  years'  experiment  work  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the  Crop  without 
Corresponding  Cost  of  Production.  Manures  and 
Fertilizers.  How  to  Put  the  Soil  In  Right  Concl- 
tlon.  Depth  of  Planting.  How  Much  Seed  to 
Plant.  Methods  of  Culture.  Cloth,  .75;  paper,  .40 

Chemicals  and  Clover 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  A  concise  and  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  In  connection  with  green  manuring. 
In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and  In  general 
farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

The  Business  Hen 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding  Poul¬ 
try  for  Profit.  With  special  articles  by  leading 
practical  and  successful  poultrymen.  The  egg 
and  the  dollar  are  what  It  chiefly  considers. 
Cloth  .75;  paper . 40 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains.  In  handy  and  concise 
form,  a  great  number  of  rules  and  recipes  re¬ 
quired  by  gardeners,  fruit  growers,  truckers, 

florists,  farmers,  etc.  Cloth,  $1;  paper . 50 

The  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Origin  and  History  of  this  In¬ 
creasingly  Important  and  always  Delicious  Vege¬ 
table.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field  of 
the  Insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which 
the  spray  Is  used.  Paper . 25 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture. 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . SI 


Cooking  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Food  value  of  cauliflower,  and 
how  to  prepare  It  for  the  table.  Paper . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place 

Ellas  A.  Ivong.  A  brief  treatise.  Illustrate  1  with 
more  than  CiO  orl.lnal  engravings,  and  designed 
to  cover  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  plant¬ 
ing  a  place.  Paper . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a  most  Promising 
Race  of  Plants,  New  to  American  Gardens . 20 

Window  Gardening. 

By  expert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  In  the  house . 10 

The  New  Celery  Culture. 

Robert  Niven.  Latest  and  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  celo'y  for  profit.  ‘‘New  culture,”  which  does 
away  with  the  old  laborious  and  expensive  ridg¬ 
ing  systeij.  Paper . 20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  actll-natlon,  etc.  .35  pp, 
paper . 25 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants- 

A.  A.  Crozler.  A  collection  of  errors  and  super¬ 

stitions  entertained  by  farmers,  gardeners  and 
others,  together  with  brief  scientific  refutations. 
Valuable  to  practical  cultivators  who  want  to 

know  the  truth  about  their  work.  Cloth . 8i 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

Clarence  M.  Weed.  A  Practical  Manual  Con¬ 
cerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods  of  Pre¬ 
venting  their  Injuries.  Cloth . 1125 

Practical  Farm  Ch'  mistry. 

T.  Greiner.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Profitable 
Crop  Feeding,  written  for  Practical  Men.  Cloth. fl 

Improving  the  Farming. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that  shall 
Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  Increase 
the  Fertility  of  the  Soli.  The  contents  treat  ex¬ 
haustively  on  renewing  run-down  farms.  Cloth. .$1 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Ellas  A  Long.  A  practical  treatise,  comprising 
32  diagrams  of  actual  grounds  and  parts  of 
grounds,  with  copious  explanations  Paper  ....50 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  useful  guide  In 
studying  “The  Beautiful  Science.”  . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  Q.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In-Home  Treat¬ 

ment  of  What  to  Do 'till  the  Doctor  Comes.  Sun¬ 
stroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones,  cuts,  bites  of 
mad  dogs.  Insects,  snakes,  etc.,  freezing,  bruises, 
burns,  choking,  colic,  drowning,  exhaustion,  ex¬ 
plosions,  suffocation  by  gases;  what  to  do  In 
storms,  being  stunned,  wounds,  etc . 2) 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground  Squir¬ 
rels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and  other 
Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare  Hawks 
and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeepers, 
Farmers  and  Poultry-keepers . 20 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An  Illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  methods,  herds  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  several  remarkably  successful  mllk- 
produclng  farms . 2J 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Chas.  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban  village 
house-lot.  Interesting  and  valuable  to  all  su¬ 
burban  dwellers,  professional  men  and  mechan¬ 
ics . 30 

Insect  Foes 

B.  A.  Long.  Insects  and  their  habits;  how  to 

destroy  them.  Illustrated . 10 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  How  the  Hudson  Rlvei 

fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their  crops, 
and  especially  shows  how  these  skillful  men  are 
feeding  toelr  vines  and  trees.  Paper . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  Is  a  story  of  how  a  workman 
In  a  small  market  town  gained  Independence  and 
a  fortune  In  two  acres.  Paper . 21 

Fertilizer  Farming. 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  Gives  In  detail  the  practice 
of  farmers  who  use  large  quantities  of  fertilizers. 


Paper . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. 

Tells  what  trees  to  plant  for  particular  purposes. 
Uses  of  shade  trees.  Paper . 20 
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Mr.  Thompson  kindly  gave  me  some 
ideas  about  the  exhibit.  He  said, 
“Ground  should  not  be  too  rich  for  toma¬ 
toes.  I  fertilize  but  little  ;  it  makes  too 
much  foliage.  When  set,  I  use  a  little 
bone  dust ;  it  must  be  very  fine  or  it  will 
not  dissolve  in  time.  Tt  will  show  its 
effect  in  two  days.  Ignotum  and  Loril- 
lard  are  good,  Crimson  Cushion  has  the 
style  of  Ponderosa,  and  grows  extra 
large,  pounds.  Early  Acme  is  the 
finest  purple.  Early  Eclipse  for  market 
and  Yellow  Turnip  beet  for  table  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Color  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  popular  demand.  The  cucumber 
trade  can  be  made  profitable.  From  a 
plot  44  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  were 
sold  1,065  English  Telegraph  at  $6  per 
dozen.  They  were  fijrst  sent  to  New 
York,  but  the  people  at  Geneva  liked 
them  so  well  that  they  took  them 
all.  There  is  a  home  mtrket  for  them. 
The  American  Snake  specimens  were 
four  feet,  eight  inches  long,  and  grew 
one  on  a  vine.  Duke  of  Manchester  gave 
17  on  one  vine,  27  inches  long  ;  they  are 
seedless.” 

“How  do  you  get  the  plants?”  I 
asked. 

“  Fertilize  the  blossom ;  tie  a  string 
around  so  only  a  short  knob  can  grow, 
and  it  will  have  seeds  in  it,”  was  the,  to 
me,  surprising  answer. 

“  Are  the  egg  plants  hard  to  raise  ?” 

“  No  !  The  most  trouble  is  to  keep  off 
potato  bugs.” 

“  What  are  they  good  for  ?” 

“They  have  a  special  flavor.  Parboiled 
and  fried  they  are  great  favorites.” 

“Here  are  the  L’ma  beans  ;  which  is 
best?” 

“Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  was  the  only 
one  fit  to  pick  for  this  exhibit.  The 
others  are  pretty  late.” 

“That  Golden  Queen  pepper  is  beauti¬ 
ful  !” 

“Yes,  it’s  fine  for  salads.  The  Sweet 
Mountain  is  milder.  The  Country  Fair 
is  good,  too.” 

“What  about  Okra?”  “This  is  the 
White  Velvet,  easily  grown,  and  very 
fine  for  flavoring  soups.” 

“The  Pink  Plume  c^ery  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  table  and  grows  well.  How 
do  you  grow  it  ?  ” 

“  I  like  the  new  method.  Set  it  about 
eight  inches  apart  each  way.  People  who 
fail  with  this  method,  do  not  set  it  thickly 
enough.  For  a  string  bean  the  Victoria 
is  worthy  of  a  trial” 

“  What  about  sweet  com  ?  ” 

“  The  Rockford  for  market,  Northrup’s 
Portland,  Early  Fordhook  and  Potter’s 
Excelsior  are  promising  varieties.” 

“  How  did  you  get  such  big  onions  ?  ” 

“  By  transplanting  Giant  Rocca.  Many 
growers  now  transplant  all  of  their 
plants.  ” 

The  Ice  Cream  muskmelon  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  cream  color,  very  prolific,  six  on  one 
vine.  Tip  Top  is  extra  quality.  Early 
Hackensack  is  good  near  New  York  City. 
The  little  Newport  is  as  big  in  flavor  as 
it  is  small  in  size.  A  line  of  English 
melons  were  attractive,  all  having  a 
raised  network  of  lines  or  ridges  on  the 
surface.  The  blight  of  celery  and  mil¬ 
dew  of  encumbers  was  successfully  pre¬ 
vented  this  season  by  spr^ing  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  Mr.  Tfsaid,  “Fruits 
of  ail  kinds  are  in  abundance  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  this  season.”  c.  E.  c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

Feeding  Wheat  in  Dakota, — I  have 
fed  some  wheat  to  hogs,  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  BDe  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  will 
make  as  much  pork  as  the  same  weight 
of  corn,  and  of  a  better  quality  for  my 
use.  Sheep  fatten  on  it  quickly,  but  the 
sheep  business  is  about  whipped  in  this 
country.  I  think  I  could  afford  to  raise 
wheat  for  feed  when  hogs  are  worth  34 
per  100  pounds  or  more,  but  we  could  do 


“The  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co. ,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


better  by  raising  rye  and  barley.  Wheat 
is  surely  low  enough  for  any  purpose  ; 
ranging  from  40  to  50  cents  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  At  any  rate,  I  can  not  raise  it  and 
live,  yield  and  price  considered,  or  do  I 
believe  that  any  farmer  can  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  wheat  at  40  cents  unless  his 
yield  is  15  bushels  per  acre  or  upwards. 
Dry  weather,  political  agitators,  and  the 
low  price  of  wheat,  have  about  done 
some  of  us  up  in  the  Northwest.  Some 
of  us  have  lost  all  and  gone  under;  some 
of  us  hope  to  pull  through  and  turn  our 
attention  to  other  branches  of  farming. 

A.  W.  THOMAS. 

Ensilage  for  Hogs. — Prof.  Henry  has 
this  to  say  about  feeding  hogs  from  the 
silo; 

A  number  of  farmers  have  reported 
that  their  hogs  would  eat  corn  stalks 
after  they  have  come  out  of  the  silo,  but 
at  the  Wisconsin  Station  we  have  tried 
this  again  and  again,  with  only  negative 
results.  I  think,  however,  that  ensilage 
might  prove  a  third  of  a  ration  for  hogs 
that  could  get  nothing  else ;  may  be  it 
would  actually  keep  them  alive,  with 
nothing  else,  for  a  time,  for  nature  in 
such  cases  ma^es  a  strong  effort  for  sur¬ 
vival.  I  would  have  some  grain  on  hand 
to  help  out,  however,  and  not  rely  on  the 
ensilage  entirely.  Corn  leaves,  or,  far  bet¬ 
ter,  clover,  can  be  put  into  a  barrel  and 
softened  up  with  boiling  water  and  meal 
poured  over  this.  The  coarse  feed  will 
furnish  considerable  nutriment  in  such 
cases,  and,  what  is  more  important,  give 
bulk  to  the  feed,  and  this  is  an  import¬ 
ant  point  with  starving  or  sparingly-fed 
animals. 

Soaking  Corn. — There  has  been  some 
argument  as  to  the  economy  of  soaking 
corn  that  is  to  be  fed  to  steers.  In  the 
West  where  hogs  follow  the  steers  and 
are  supposed  to  recover  all  undigested 
grain,  this  question  has  been  discussed 
quite  a  little.  To  settle  it,  various  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  the  results  of  which 
are  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  The  five  steers  fed  on  soaked  shelled 
corn  gained  a  total  of  1,632  pounds  in  150 
days  on  282  bushels  of  corn,  while  the 
five  steers  fed  on  dry  corn  gained  a  total 
of  only  1,468  pounds  on  290  bushels  of 
corn. 

2.  The  steers  fed  on  soaked  corn,  owing 
to  their  better  condition,  brought  a 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  the 
steers  fed  on  dry  corn.  Balancing  both 
cost  of  feed  and  market  value  of  the  two 
lots,  there  is  a  difference  of  $25.50  in 
favor  of  soaking  the  corn. 

3.  The  hogs  following  the  steers  fed  on 
soaked  corn  made  a  total  gain  of  635 
pounds,  while  the  hogs  following  the 
dry-corn  steers  made  a  total  gain  of  747 
pounds.  This  makes  a  difference  of  112 
pounds  gain  in  favor  of  the  dry  corn, 
and  the  market  value  showed  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $5  58  in  favor  of  the  hogs  follow¬ 
ing  the  dry-corn  steers. 

4.  Based  on  the  foregoing  figures,  it 
will  pay  to  soak  corn  if  it  can  be  soaked 
for  six  cents,  or  less,  a  bushel. 


Kebe>  it  in  the  House— that  it  may  be  promptly 
administered  In  all  sadden  attacks  of  Cholera  Mor¬ 
bus,  Cramps,  Diarrhea.  Colic,  or  any  Affectl  jn  of  the 
Bowels,  for  which  Dr.  Jayne's  Carminative  Balsam 
Is  an  eiTectnal  remedy.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
every  family  will  Und  It  a  useful  and  reliable  cura¬ 
tive.— Adv. 


“DAIRY  RATION.” 

Is  a  feed  based  on  scientific  principles,  with  the 
end  In  view  of  making  a  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows.  Every  pound  of  this  ration  fed  will  show  in 
the  mllk-pall  and  In  the  tood  condition  of  the  cow. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  best  of  material,  and  put  up 
In  100  pound  sacks. 

Samples  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York  for  $1.25 
per  sack,  payable  In  advance.  Write  for  prices  by 
the  car  load  NATHANIEL  C.  HALL, 

N  o  15  Whitehall  Street.  New  \  ork  City 


c?TreJI’oS  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOIJKR  3,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL.’V.  8..  Secretary. 

332  E.  27tb  Street,  New  Vork  City. 


A  Womnn  Can  Knn 

&  I  MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 

It  ruoiv  flo  lic^ht  and  easy.  It  is  the  only  machine 
[|  made  that  can  be  run  by  a  woman.  Kceeived 
U  lll|£liC8t  Awur(i»  Kvery  wbcrc« 

I  GREEN  CUT  BONE 

1  is  absolutely  nece.ssary  for  hens.  It  is  better  than 
A  medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain.  Kggs  are  dou 
F®  bled.  Chicks  grow  larger.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

9  F,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  b.-tter  butter, 
KkiiiiH  cleaner  and  runs  miioother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  lu  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  lu  Reduction  of 
First  I’ost,  in  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  its 
.Savinjf  .  f  Labor. 

CDEAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 


BARREN  COWS  GUREB- 

The  following  is  from  Hox.  WAYNE  MAcVHAQH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brook  FI  Ei.i)  Fau.m,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  mv  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  ” 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  »KOS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Ans^us  Cattle 

V.  HINE.  Shlnrock,  Krie  Go.,  O. 


HKD  POllKl)  Obr 

l\Li;  IWLLLW  till  ILL  on  exhibition  at 

Syracuse  and  lUrKhstnU  u  Fairs.  Specl.al  Oilers  on 
young  calves.  Addre-s 

G  P.  ■^yUlKES  &  SON.  .Ylarathon,  N.  Y. 


A  RARE  GUERNSEY 

FOR  SALE. 

G'andsin  of  old  Squire  Kent,  dnrpsd  Janiia-y  28, 
1894:  solid  color,  orange  lawn  This  cair  H  rarelv 
bred.  Its  dam  being  a  n  )t**d  (Jnern-ey  n  w,  nillklrg 
heavy  and  up  to  calvlt'g.  PrlC“.  $50  ftDo,  several 
cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  AiUress 

KbMKlt  E.  SllAItP,  South  Greece,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  sfersey  Cattle. 

ROMT,  F.  8li,YXNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pu. 


FOR  SALE. 


County  a  nd  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


Jersey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Peconic  ’  32944,  A.  J,  C.  C.. 
three  years  cld,  vjry  liandsonie  and  well  irrown:  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  onlv  t<»  prevent  further  In- 
breeding.  A  banrnln  to  a  (jalck  buyer.  Also  one 
Ihoromrhbred  cow,  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PECONU;  Fa  It  VI,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Hoof  Aily 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 

cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  <n»pc-  Is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  tlosh  or  hair, 
all  nilprobc*,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease  By  mail,  postpaid,  .50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

a  choice  A.  J  C  C  family  now?  Right  Avery  way. 
I.nrgesl’/.ei  solid  color;  elegant  m  Iker;  four  years 
Old.  Fre.-h  now  Write  me  tor  prices  and  partlculera. 
U.  D  BUTTON,  Cottons,  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


-  —  —  —  —  -I.  /V  n  M  1 II  w  It  I  1  r'oiaio 

Planter,  or  would  exchance  for  Jersey  cows. 

GEO.  S.  ItUTLIilU,  Cromwell.  Conn. 


TWO 


Thoroughbred  English  Beagle 
Hound  Bitch  Pups,  cheap, 

W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Large,  Thrifty. 

Thoroughbred 

Poland-China  Hogs 

of  all  ages. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


KIRBY  HOMESTEAD  DUROC-JERSEY  I’lCS, 

from  stock  selected  and  bred  by  Col.  F.  1.  r.urtts. 
These  pigs  are  the  best  ever  offered.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Also  a  few  very  choice  Jer.)ey  calves.  Address 
O,  C.  GUUTIS.  Kirby  Homestead, 

Charlton,  8aratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred. 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  PeruvlUe,  N.  Y. 


OUROC-JERSEY 

'  ION  3249,  out  of  Ke<l  IJueen’s  Daughter  803(>, 
and  other  reglsteml  dams.  iRtS  each  at  eight  wi  oks 
old.  K.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tlvcll,  N.  \  . 

Refer  by  permissl  n  to  The  K.  N.-Y. 


I’KKIN  OITGK.S— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
Mi  price.  Brcokside  Poultry  Farm  Columbus,  N.  J. 


A  new  Harrison  Ifi-Inch 
Burr  Stone  Grist  Mill; 
nrlOB  $7  .  Will  exchange 
for  Gnernsev  or  Jersey  heifer  calves  or  Poland-Clilna 
Shoats.  Send  offers  C.  O.  NEWTON,  Homer,  N.  Y 


Hifirh-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  ,300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15 pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  2^JD  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  H.  Brboe,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Chenaniio  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKlCVnUHQH,  Jh  ,  Prop. 

For  sale,  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
lino  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  wllh  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  up  Hocks 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MAUCBLLUS  CLAY.  White  Hall,  Ky 


PUREBRED  SOUTH  DOWNS.  "rLars?o,«re 

at  farmers’  prices  L.  U.  FREAK,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


25c.  foraPoiiltry  Bookon  C.aponizing  free.  Send  for  C.it. 
M  A  IR  If  F  R  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
\V.H.WiGMORE,io7S.8tliSt.,P!iila.,P.i. 


Thorndale  Shropshires 

AX  AUCTION  I 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOdOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOo 

The  first  Annual  Auction  of  Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams,  the  produce 
of  the  Thorndale  Flock,  will  be  held  at  THORNDALE,  Millhrook  P.O., 

I  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 

Tuesday,  September  i8,  at  12  o’clock. 

j 

100  Yearling  Ewes,  50  two-year-old  Imported  Ewes  and  50  Yearling  Rams 
will  he  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  absolutely  without  reserve.  Represen- 
i  tatives  of  this  flock  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  Sept.  6-13.  Catalogues  ready  Aug.  15.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  OAKLEICH  THORNE,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


O  n  PC  n  R  ^  lua«7,  safe,  anr* 
’  La  n  t  o  U  L  Scafc,  Lice. 

V  4  R  k.  W  W  L.  Mange;  all  aVin  dis^ 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  ;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  ''Kkl4  CD  EE 

To  dalrrmen  or  others  who  wUl  ose  It,  we  will  send  half  a  reanuSxIl,  free,  If  they  wUI  «  Bw.  Sh  Sms  M 
forward  K  cents  to  pay  postage.  'Why  not  try  the  Beet  Batter  wrapper  t 

A.  e.2ELL10T  Jk  CO.i  Paper  Manufactiirera,  Pblladelpbia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

Mother:  “Tommy,  I  am  going  to 
Bpank  you.  Do  you  knovp  what  for?” 
Tommy  (indignantly)  :  “  Yes.  You  want 
to  ease  your  own  feelings  by  hurting 
mine.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

A  MAN  who  used  to  keep  a  cigar  store 
recently  went  into  the  butter  business. 
He  staggered  his  first  customer  by  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  would  have  it  “  medium,  mild 
or  strong.” — Credit  Lost. 

Little  Ethel:  “I  wish  I  had  a  new 
doll.”  Mamma:  “Your  old  doll  is  as 
good  as  ever.”  Little  Ethel :  “  Well,  I 
am  just  as  good  as  ever,  too,  but  the 
angels  gave  you  a  new  baby.” — Oood 
News. 

“Now  I  know  why  the  milk  we  get 
here  is  so  weak,”  said  the  agricultural 
editor  to  the  farmer  with  whom  he  was 
boarding;  “I  just  this  minute  saw  you 
give  those  cows  water  to  drink.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

Ah,  well,  let  the  summer  girl  laugh 
and  giggle  and  have  a  good  time.  In  a 
few  years  from  now  she  will  be  married 
and  will  wear  her  winter  dress  in  sum¬ 
mer,  putting  on  a  white  starched  tie  to 
make  it  look  cooler. — Atchison  OLohe. 

“  Martha,  dost  thou  love  me  ?  ”  said  a 
young  Quaker.  “Why,  Seth;  we  are 
commanded  to  love  each  other  !  ”  “  Ah, 

Martha,  but  dost  thou  feel  what  the 
world  calls  love?”  “I  hardly  know 
what  to  tell  thee,  Seth.  I  have  tried  to 
bestow  my  love  upon  all,  but  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  perhaps,  that  thou] 
wast  getting  more  than  thy  share.” — 
Life. 

“  Don’t  you,”  said  the  summer  boarder, 
“sometimes  envy  the  city  people  who 
come  here  with  nothing  to  do  but  re¬ 
create?”  “No,”  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  “  I  dunno’s  I  do.  I  swing  the 
scythe  tell  I  git  right  tired  an’  ’magine  it 
lorn  tennis,  an’  set  out  on  the  front 
forch  ter  be  bit  by  the  mersquiters  of 
evenin’s,  an’  manage  ter  hev  ’bout  ez 
good  a  time  ez  the  rest  of  ’em.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Th*  Bubal  Nhw-Tokkkb. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

AtWHOLK.SAI.E  PRICES, Dcliverefl  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  6 1  years.  Kndoi-sed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I»w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samplea 
o.  W.  INQEltSOLL,  24H  FlyniouUi  St,  Brooklyn,  N.y. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  yon  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  many  Quanclty. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Book  s  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  (  lub  Agents, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TF.A  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


P.O.  Box  m 


SgNGCo 


^<J0AR«NTEE. 


■'OIRECT  TO  YptF 

57SEGltRaT.^Li&a 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 

_  Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATEXT  CAP  KOOFIXG  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ail  styles  of  Metal  Rooking,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 


—feed- 
grinder. 

Greatly  improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  nmnll 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 

STAR  MFG.  CO., 
New  Lexington, Ohio. 


BALING 

ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  ANO 
STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manuf'ra 

PLOW  CO 

1  QUINCY,  ILL 


GHAMPIONSS" 

CTDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLlK.s.  Has 
a  corragated  pan  over  tireboz.  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing :  and  a  per¬ 
fect  aiitoiiintic  j 
regulator.  The 
(  liaiiipion  is  as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Cook  pan  as  the 
l.ntter  was  over  the 
old  iron  kettle  bung  on  a  fence  ralL 


Catalogue 


1>  ree. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  &,  MONTREAL,  Q,nebec. 


THE  LARIMER 


DITCHING  PLOW. 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  the 
age  Does  away  with  three-fonrlhs  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shov¬ 
eling.  Works  successfully  in  the  hardest  ground 
and  Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 
The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow  Co.,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 


Bstabd]  JACKSON  BROS. 

»  Y.  STATE  DEAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  W0EX8, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 

and  sole 


TILE 


age 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fiir 
Brick  and  Gement. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO  ,  Avery,  O. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 
GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
10  enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 
:e.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  GO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

.Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons.  W’lndmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


1sT£XLPRESSE|3'  1 


30  DEDERiCK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.NY. 

Winger’s  Royal  Grown 

- — — ;>  STEEL 

'WINDMILL 

J  Has  no  Equal 
—Ly  for  Stiergth  or 
Simplicity.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted  A  warded  Medal  and 
Dijilotiia  at  World  s  Fair. 
One  man  with  helper  can  erect  In  one  day 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

532  Kenwood  Terrace,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DANDY  STEEL 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 

$30 

There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  when 

tou  Can 
Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  vou  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  in 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired. 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par-, 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  Is  your 
nameand  address  sent  to  ournear- 
esr  office.  SEND  TO-DAY. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.,  „ 

19-37  Wendell  SL  2-12  Hartford  SL  BOSTON,  Hlass. 

Branch  Offlee;  174  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Dandy. 


WHIPPLE’S 

SrPPI.EMENTAUY-AnJUSTABI.B 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Waeons ! 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  minutes.  1  wld 
send  a  sample  to  anv 
reliable  farmer  on 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
discount  of  30  per  cent 
on  the  first  order 
from  a  nelgbburbood 
for  introducing  the 
tire.  Write  for  prices 
and  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 
BUY  ANTI-TRUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MAOE  BY  THB 

Whipple  Harrow  Go..  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Uighest  Award  at  the  World' $ 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Wmrranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 


LA  RG  EST  C A  P A  C I TY . 
Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  Cleans  ready 
^  fpr  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAKQUH  AK  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


ENTERPRISE  FEED  GRINDER. 


ft 
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'# 
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will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same 
lime  In  any  desired  proportio  '.  This  Is  the  only  Feed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
blzDOSltlon.  Guaranteedjio  do  as  represented  Sena 
for  special  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Mills, 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  etc.  Address 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


“The 

Great  Leak 

On  The 

Farm” 

a  valuable  pamphlet  rela- 
ig  to  corn  foiider,  and  also 
:scriptive  of  that  wonderf’ 
achine,  the 
Keystone”  Corn  Hr 
and  Fodder  Cut’' 
iinbined. 

It  is  sent  free. 

:EYST0NE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

FftTTftftVm 


Burr-Stone  Grintlng  Mite 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
best  constructed,  least 
complicated,  and  fast¬ 
est  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
aranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
or  our  48  page  Catalogue. 
Leonard  D.  Harrisorh 

Box  C.  New  Haven.  Conn> 


"Silos  and  Ensilage  with  Hints  to  Dairymen” 

ByPrvf.  SaioaelJohiisoa ,  ^sjaaThlS  is  the  best  work  yet 
•ad  laaei  JL  Turner.  published  on  this 

f  and  every  Dairyman  and 
,  Stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
kind,  should  have  one.  Freo 
’»  withourcataIogofthe‘‘Ohlo” 
f  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Outers 
and  Carrlers,and  plans  for.SUo. 

THE  SILVER  Wro.  CO., 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  I’oBfs.  Steel  Kails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree. 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  Field  and  Hoj 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Kc?nce  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeEalb.UL 


FARMKKSbuIld  yourown  fences  with 
I.ouden’s  l*«*rlectlon  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world  Fence  costs  20  to  30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  50  rods  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  »eli  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDKN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Hew  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  91  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homei,  Mich. 


AN  EDITOR  ON  THE  STAND. 

“A  Florida  “long  horn”  was  disporting 
herself  In  an  orange  grove  when  she  ran 
plumb  Into  a  Page  Pence.  Her  tall  made 
a  wbi.sk  at  the  clouds  and  for  one  second  she 
was  as  completely  wrong  end  up  as  if  hung 
on  the  windlass  In  a  butcher  shop,  then 
measured  her  length  on  the  ground.  She  was 
unhurt  and  gave  her  u.sual  mess  of  milk  right 
along.  1  saw  this  myself.”  Thus  writes 
Stephen  Powers,  Editor  of  Farmer  and  Fruit 
Grower,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


WANTED— situation  at  driving  team  or 
on  milk  route  or  grocery  team  by  American  uf 
good  habits.  20  years  of  age. 

RURERT  H.  RURR,  Dnncan,  Ccnn. 
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GETTING  PRODUCE  INTO  NEW  YORK. 

AN  immp:nse  and  early  business. 

Farmers  are  supposed  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  production  of  all  farm  crops,  but  the  handling  of 
some  of  them  in  our  great  markets  would  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  most  country  dwellers.  It  is 


miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods  which  may  include 
crates  of  berries,  coops  of  live  poultry,  cases  of  eggs, 
pails  of  tobacco,  and  dozens  of  other  things  of  various 
kinds.  This  sort  of  company  may  do  for  some  goods, 
but  it  certainly  is  bad  for  the  butter,  for  butter  some¬ 
times  is  known  by  the  company  it  keeps  and  the 


ered  at  the  various  piers,  of  which  all  the  principal 
railroads  have  one  or  more  on  the  East  and  North 
Rivers.  To  do  this,  the  freight  cars  are  run  directly 
upon  floats  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  155.  These  floats 
usually  carry  10  to  12  freight  cars  each,  in  two  lines, 
with  an  elevated  and  covered  passageway  between  on 
a  level  with  the  car  floors.  These 


popularly  supposed,  too,  that  they  are 
familiar  with  their  preparation  for  mar¬ 
ket,  but  an  inspection  of  many  of  the  ^ 

products  sent  to  our  great  markets  will  sm 

tend  to  dispel  that  illusion.  The  hand-  Hk 

ling  of  agricultural  products  in  a  market  mljm 

like  New  York,  is  a  task  of  immense 
proportions.  Not  only  does  the  city  it-  mm 

self,  and  the  towns  contiguous  to  and  ||Hi 

dependent  upon  it  for  supplies,  consume 
immense  quantities  of  food  products, 
but  this  city  is  also  a  great  distributing  .jffl 

center,  sending  the  products  here  mar-  Mm 

keted  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  sur-  ||M|| 

rounding  territory.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  great  quantities  consumed,  it  is  Mm 

said  that  considerably  upwards  of  20,000  Klfl 

barrels  of  flour  are  used  daily  for  con-  j  StHf  ii 

sumption  in  this  city.  When  we  bear  in  ,  ■/|D|| 
mind  that  corresponding  quantities  of  all  [/ 
other  products  from  far  and  near  are  IlMmUmP 
consumed,  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
of  transporting  these  products  begins  to 
dawn  upon  us. 

New  York  is  situated  upon  an  island, 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  being 
the  only  one  that  has  direct  access  into 
the  city.  Products  coming  over  all  other 
roads  must  come  by  ferry.  Take  the 
grain  that  is  shipped  from  the  West. 

Near  all  the  great  railroad  termini  are 
immense  gram  elevators  ;  the  loaded  cars  '  Mr 

are  here  emptied,  and  the  grain  is  ele¬ 
vated  to  be  run  into  steamboats  or  on 
other  craft  which  take  it  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Then  there  are  the  great 
floating  elevators  which  take  the  loads  of  grain,  and 
discharge  them  into  the  steamboats  lying  at  their 
docks  or  to  any  other  desired  points.  Most  of  the 
live  stock  coming  from  the  West  is  unloaded  at  the 
great  live  stock  yards  at 
Jertey  City  or  on  the  New 
York  side  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  West  59th  Street. 

Near  these  are  the  slaugh- 
ter  houses  where  these  i  ||S  *** 
animals  are  speedily  con-  Jl  i 

verted  into  roasts,  chops,  ™I|l 

stews  and  fries.  From  these  H 
yards,  too,  the  cattle  which  I 

are  exported,  are  taken  on  ij  j||amih|. 

transfer  boats  and  carried  U  I! 

to  the  ocean  steamers.  |  H 

Large  quantities  of  prod-  f|  I 

uce  in  these  days  come  by  j  mm  | 

express,  perishable  prod-  |  |  " 

ucts  especially.  The  ex- 
press  companies  deliver  ' 

these  directly  to  the  con- 
signees,  but  the  latter  are 
obliged  to  do  their  own 
carting  when  goods  are 
sent  by  freight.  The  im¬ 
mense  express  vans  which 
carry  great  loads  as  high  as  a  load  of  hay. 


floats  are  towed  by  little  steam  tugs 
which  handle  them  with  great  ease,  and 
are  run  to  the  various  warehouses  where 
'  they  are  to  be  unloaded.  Fig.  154  shows 

an  end  view  of  one  of  these  with  the 
longshoremen  and  their  trucks  busily 
loading  and  unloading  these  cars  with 
merchandise.  This  is  all  done  by  men 
,  with  these  hand  trucks,  and  a  gang  of 

men  will  unload  a  car  in  a  short  time. 
%  The  yarious  consignees  receive  their 

jar  goods  from  these  freight  wai  ehouses  on 

M  the  pier.  Last  spring  the  Pennsylvania 

'M I  railroad  tried  to  force  the  delivery  of 

w|l  Southern  vegetables  in  their  freight 

I  yards  at  Jersey  City  instead  of  at  their 

various  piers  on  the  North  river.  There 
ijm  ik  was  a  strong  flght  against  this,  because 

it  entailed  considerable  extra  expense 
|W|m\  to  the  receivers  as  well  as  considerable 

delay,  and  the  receivers  finally  won,  so 
that  now  produce  is  delivered  as  form- 
erly.  Many  times,  in  the  watermelon 
HwBaraA,.,  season,  the  longest  piers  will  be  literally 
covered  from  end  to  end  with  water- 
melons. 

In  the  fruit  season,  a  good  many 
peaches  and  other  fruits  are  delivered 
<  across  the  river,  and  the  wagons  go  di- 

rectly  to  the  freight  yards  for  their 
loads.  The  farmers  think  they  are  early 
risers,  but  they  know  nothing  about 
^  getting  up  in  the  morning  compared 
with  these  men  and  the  commission 
dealers.  Long  before  midnight,  the 
wagons  are  on  their  way  over  for  their 
loads,  and  many  a  store  is  open  for  business  by  one  or 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
being  done  by  the  time  the  ordinary  farmer  has  his 
breakfast.  It  is  said  of  one  man,  the  buyer  for  one  of 

the  city’s  largest  restau¬ 
rants,  that  in  25  years  he 
never  missed  a  single  morn¬ 
ing  in  which  he  was  not  in 
the  market  by  three  o’clock 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several 
described  the  meth- 
ods  of  selling  fruits  at  auc- 

_  _ _ tion.  It  has  also  told  how 

M'/l  goods  are  sold  on  the  Mer- 

'  ]  cantile  Exchange,  and 

prices  fixed  from  which 
!•  market  quotations  are 

jr  '  ||  I  ,  made.  There  is  a  large 

^  II'  classof  miscellaneous 

(L-  products  which  are  not 

handled  on  the  exchanges, 
'  and  the  prices  of  these  are 

regulated  directly  by  the 
supply  and  demand,  and 
indirectly  by  various  other 
factors.  The  commission 
merchant  keeps  posted  so 
far  as  possible  as  to  the 
large  lots  of  produce  likely  to  come  on  the  market. 


Loading  and  Unloading  Cabs  on  a  Float.  Fig.  154. 


flavors  it  has  absorbed.  Here  comes  in  the  advantage 
of  shipping  in  large  lots.  Nowadays  creameries  ship 
their  butter  in  car-load  lots  in  refrigerator  cars.  But¬ 
ter  is  either  transferred  to  cold  storage  houses  on  ar- 


A  Tbain  Load  of  Truck  Afloat.  Fig.  155, 


rattle  riving  here,  or  to  store  refrigerators  early  in  the  day, 


around  over  the  streets  distributing  goods  of  every 
description.  For  instance,  the  farmer  delivers  to  his 
expressman  a  tub  of  butter  consigned  to  his  commis¬ 
sion  merchant.  It  comes  thro'ugh  to  the  city  on  the 
express  car  in  which  it  is  taken,  in  company  with  a 


so  that  it  is.  just  as  hard  on  arriving  at  its  destination 
as  when  it  started  on  its  journey.  This  is  the  only 
true  way  to  ship  butter. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  products  that  come  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  large  quantities  are  deliy* 


When  he  comes  to  business  in  the  morning,  or,  more 
properly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  looks  around 
on  the  piers  and  tries  to  ascertain  the  supply.  If  it  is 
short,  he  shoves  up  prices  ;  if  the  reverse,  an  effort  is 
made  to  maintain  them  or,  at  least,  to  drop  them  no 
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more  than  can  be  avoided.  If  a  merchant  finds  his 
customers  ^oing  to  others,  he  knows  that  the  latter 
are  underselling  him.  If  the  customers  that  usually 
go  to  others  come  to  him,  he  knows  that  he  is  under¬ 
selling.  _ 

FARMING  TO-DAY  CONTRASTED  WITH  TEN 
YEARS  AGO. 

1)0  FAKMEBS  CHANGE  WITH  THE  TIMES  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  begun  an  investigation  based  on 
the  following  questions.  We  hear  much  of  agricul¬ 
tural  depression,  and  the  fact  that  farming,  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  is  no  longer  profitable.  In  order  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  it,  these  questions  were  sent  at  random 
to  a  number  of  farmers  in  New  England.  The  first 
batch  of  replies  comes  from  the  extreme  northeast 
corner  of  the  country.  We  hope  to  obtain  replies  from 
all  over  the  land  and  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  answer  the  questions  without  further 
invitation. 

1.  Are  the  receipts  from  your  farm  less  than  for  similar  years  In  the 
past— say  10  years  ago  7 

2.  If  the  receipts  are  less,  will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  why  7 
What  articles  bring  lower  prices,  and  Is  the  yield  less  than  formerly  7 

8.  If  the  receipts  haye  not  fallen  off  as  compared  with  former  years, 
please  tell  us  what  changes  you  haye  made  In  your  crops  and  farming 
to  supply  the  deticlency  made  by  lower  prices. 

4.  Does  It  cost  you  more  or  less  to  produce  a  pound  or  bushel  of  your 
produce,  and  why  7 

5.  What  Is  the  prospect  for  the  future  In  your  market,  and  what 
changes  haye  you  In  mind  7 

What  a  New  Hampshire  Dairyman  Says. 

1.  No.  2.  [Not  answered.]  3.  My  principal  business 
for  the  past  few  years,  has  been  the  production  of 
sweet  cream  for  the  Boston  market.  Previous  to  that, 
it  was  the  sale  of  milk  for  the  same  market.  4.  The 
cost  is  less,  owing  to  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  employment  of  machinery,  and  the  more  modern 
methods  employed.  I  receive  $1  per  can  ot  8 quarts 
of  cream  shipped  sweet  and  raised  by  the  Cooley  pro¬ 
cess,  although  the  separator  is  being  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  large  dairies.  5.  I  do  not  consider  the  prospect 
for  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  future  to  be  so 
good  as  in  the  past  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  in  the  West,  thereby  driving  our 
New  England  dairymen  into  closer  competition  with 
us  in  the  production  of  milk  and  cream.  s.  c.  h. 

Henniker,  N.  H. 

Out  of  Potato  Growing. 

1.  I  get  more  money  than  then,  with  less  work  and 
less  help.  3.  Formerly  the  farm  was  run  as  a 
potato  farm,  taking  two  or  three  steady  hands,  six 
to  ten  in  harvest,  and  a  team  the  whole  season.  The 
distance  from  market,  and  the  lateness  of  the  crop 
compared  with  Southern  crops,  caused  me  to  change 
to  staging,  express  and  freighting,  and,  in  a  small 
way,  livery  stable.  I  raise  my  vegetables,  com,  oats 
and  bay,  and  raise  heifers  to  take  care  of  the  spare 
milk  and  eat  the  aftermath  and  corn  fodder.  4.  We 
hire  very  little,  our  home  force  doing  that  which  each 
can  best  do  at  the  time  ;  this  consists  of  myself  and 
wife,  two  boys  of  14  and  12,  two  girls  of  10  and  7,  and 
the  small  boy  of  three.  I  am  afraid  we  would  shock 
the  folks  who  believe  that  men  and  women  each  have 
a  special  work,  and  must,  on  no  account,  ever  step 
over  the  line,  for  I  can  and  do,  do  housework,  and  my 
wife  can  do  and  does  all  sorts  of  outdoor  work.  There 
is  no  separate  money,  though  we  each  and  all  have 
“  wallets  ”  of  “  our  own.”  5.  The  future  looks  like 
plenty  of  work.  I  mean  to  have  better  barns,  more 
shed  room,  and  wife  intends  to  have  various  improve¬ 
ments  on  and  in  the  house  when  we  can  pay  for  what 
we  want  when  we  get  it.  More  small  fruit,  fiowers, 
and  a  pony  or  two  for  the  children.  We  shall  enlarge 
our  work  as  the  force  grows  older,  but  our  motto  is 
never  to  hire  what  home  folks  can  do,  and  to  keep  our 
work  within  home  limits.  o.  l.  M. 

Royalton,  Vt. 

A  One-Horse  Vermont  Farmer. 

1.  The  receipts  from  my  farm  are  less  than  for  simi¬ 
lar  years  in  the  past.  2.  The  reason  is  partly  because 
I  have  to  hire  most  of  the  hard  work  done,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  endeavor  to  accomplish  anything  extra, 
as  I  have  only  hired  by  the  day  when  work  needed  to 
be  done,  and  partly  because  most  farm  produce  is 
lower  in  price  than  formerly.  Butter,  maple  sugar, 
h-^ney,  beef,  pork,  and  eggs  are  among  the  articles  sold 
which  are  lower  in  price,  but  I  do  not  think  the  yield 
is  any  less.  3.  Have  changed  as  conditions  required. 
4.  It  costs  more  to  produce  a  pound  or  bushel  of  some 
things,  and  the  natural  deterioration  of  the  soil  re¬ 
quires  more  fertilizer  each  succeeding  year.  5.  The 
prospects  for  the  future  market  will  probably  be  about 
the  same  as  in  the  past.  No  changes  are  contem¬ 
plated  except  such  as  time  brings  to  all.  From  the 
foregoing  statements,  you  will  doubtless  consider  me 
not  a  very  enterprising  farmer.  I  live  on  a  rather  poor 
side-hill  farm.  I  was  never  anything  but  a  one-horse 
farmer,  and  not  at  all  ambitious  except  to  do  my  work 
well  and  have  things  nice  and  comfortable  about  my 


home,  which  has  been  paid  for  with  the  labor  of  my 
hands.  I  have  good  buildings  and  good  stock  well 
cared  for,  all  the  necessary  comforts  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  A.  w. 

Putnamsville,  Vt. 

An  Old  Man  Starts  Farming. 

I  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  working  at  the  car¬ 
penter’s  trade.  A  few  years  ago — I  am  now  76 — I 
bought  a  farm  of  100  acres,  badly  run  down,  and  paid 
$2,300  for  it.  I  could  keep  but  four  cows  and  a  horse 
through  the  year,  so  I  had  to  lay  out  all  I  could  make 
in  improvements.  I  have  built  a  cow  barn  42x80  feet, 
with  basement  and  cistern  for  liquid  manure.  I  have 
also  a  horse  barn  24x46,  with  basement ;  have  re¬ 
paired  the  house  and  built  a  silo  in  the  barn.  I  can 
now  keep  15  head  of  cattle  and  the  team  the  year 
’round.  I  hope  to  raise  800  bushels  of  potatoes  this 
year.  Our  money  crops  in  this  section  are  cheese  and 
potatoes.  Potatoes  vary  here  from  25  to  75  cents. 
Cheese  varies  hardly  so  much — from  9  to  12  cents. 
From  my  point  of  observation,  I  think  farmers  are 
doing  as  well  as  for  several  years  past,  but  the  profits 
in  farming  are  small.  Farmers  must  pay  from  $20  to 
$25  per  month  for  good  help,  which  leaves  a  small 
margin  for  the  former  after  paying  taxes,  insurance 
and  necessary  expenses.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to 
raise  a  bushel  of  potatoes  as  formerly,  on  account  of 
bugs  and  blight,  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
But  few  farms  are  for  sale  in  this  section.  Farmers 
would  rather  have  five  per  cent  in  a  farm  than  10  per 
cent  in  Western  securities.  m.  c. 

Pawlet,  Vt. 

Some  Notes  From  Maine. 

1.  The  receipts  are  no  less,  but,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production,  the  profits  are  less.  2. 
Here  in  Aroostook  County,  the  money  crop  is  pota¬ 
toes,  and  on  the  older  farms  the  land  will  not  produce 
so  much  as  formerly  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers 
which  add  largely  to  the  expense  of  the  crop  ;  it  also 
costs  more  to  subdue  the  bugs  than  formerly.  3.  The 
principal  change  is  in  using  more  improved  machinery. 


Machine  fob  Tbimming  Stbawbebbies.  Fig.  156. 


4.  More  for  reasons  above  stated.  5.  The  prospect  for 
the  future  is  better  than  ever  before.  The  Bangor 
and  Aroostook  Railroad  brings  Boston  nearer  to  us, 
and  that  is  our  market.  No  changes  at  present.  We 
shall  keep  right  on  raising  potatoes.  j.  c.  h. 

Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

1.  The  receipts  from  our  farm  are  double,  or  nearly 
so,  what  they  were  10  years  ago.  2.  While  all  produce 
sells  for  lower  prices,  increased  production  brings 
more  income.  3.  I  have  changed  from  old  methods  of 
general  farming  to  dairy  farming  and  truck  raising. 
4.  By  newer  methods  and  increased  facilities,  I  can 
produce  crops  for  less  than  10  years  ago.  5.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  much  change  in  our  market  in  the 
near  future.  In  regard  to  changes,  I  shall  continue  the 
present  policy  with  the  exception  of  changing  from 
vegetables  to  small  fruits.  f.  m.  p. 

Belfast,  Me. 

1.  Our  clearings  are  growing  larger,  and  the  receipts 
are  increasing.  2.  Hay  is  cheaper  than  it  was  10 
years  ago,  and  we  raise  more  hay  than  we  used  to. 
3.  Our  clearings  are  getting  smoother  and  we  can 
handle  larger  crops  with  improved  machinery,  which 
also  means  less  work  in  the  houses.  4.  Improved 
methods  and  machinery  mean  a  pound  or  bushel  at 
less  expense.  b.  c. 

Caribou,  Me.  _ 


BONE  AND  POTASH  IN  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

As  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  using  pot¬ 
ash  in  connection  with  growing  clover,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  why  I  have  been  induced  to  use  pot¬ 
ash.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  deficiency  in  potash 
in  these  light  soils.  In  reading  the  experience  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  been  induced  to  experiment  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  have,  after  such  experiments,  found  that 
bone  furnishes  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  potash  is  furnished  by  using  muriate  or  sulphate 
as  the  price  may  warrant.  The  clover  furnishes  the 
humus  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen. 
These  are  practically  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  ; 
shallow  and  constant  cultivation  will  do  the  rest.  To 
illustrate :  This  year  I  put  in  20  acres  of  corn  and  10 
acres  of  potatoes.  These  crops  were  put  in  on  clover 
sod,  well  manured  with  barnyard  manure.  After  the 
crops  were  planted,  we  sowed  broadcast  on  the  corn, 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  bone  dust,  and  50  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  On  the  potatoes  we  sowed 


500  pounds  of  bone  dust  and  100  pounds  per  acre  of 
potash  salts  (black  salts)  from  our  potash  factory 
here.  Then  we  kept  a  team  with  a  Pounder  fiexible 
harrow  at  work  till  the  corn  and  potatoes  were  too 
large  ;  then  we  put  on  a  two-horse  cultivator  and  have 
just  discontinued  them.  The  potatoes  were  planted 
40  inches  apart  each  way.  The  result  is  that  in  a  sea¬ 
son  extremely  drv,  the  driest  in  20  years,  my  potatoes 
and  corn  are  the  only  good  crops  in  this  county.  I 
have  used  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  on  the 
potatoes  and  have  no  scab.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  increases  the  yield ;  this  is,  however,  only  an  im¬ 
pression.  I  have  the  Rural  No.  2,  Early  and  Late 
Rose,  Carman  and  Early  Norther  potatoes  in  the  same 
field,  and  all  have  had  the  same  treatment,  but  the 
Rural  No.  2  is  the  potato  for  dry  weather  ;  its  tubers 
are  larger  and  there  are  more  merchantable  potatoes 
to  the  hill,  than  any  I  have.  For  all  crops  but  pota¬ 
toes,  I  use  200  pounds  of  bone  dust  and  50  pounds  of 
potash,  usually  muriate,  per  acre  ;  this,  with  clover, 
has  made  my  farms  richer  each  year.  Where  I  form¬ 
erly  run  them  at  a  loss,  they  now  pay  a  handsome 
profit,  and  The  Rubai,  is  largely  responsible  for  it.  I 
feel  that  it  is  so  important  in  my  farming,  that  when 
I  last  renewed  my  subscription  I  renewed  for  five 
years.  D.  E.  mcintybe. 

Cadillac,  Mich.  _ 

TO  TRIM  STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS. 

Some  years  ago,  I  made  the  machine  shown  at  Fig. 
156,  to  cut  strawberry  runners.  It  is  made  wheel¬ 
barrow  fashion.  Break  off  the  teeth  of  two  old  wood 
saws  and  grind  the  edges  sharp.  Have  a  long  thread 
on  the  axle  so  as  to  adjust  the  width  of  cut  as  desired. 
Fasten  each  saw  with  two  nuts,  fill  the  box  with 
stones  so  as  to  press  the  saws  down.  This  machine 
will  cut  and  not  tear.  m.  n. 

Menominee,  Mich. 


SOME  GOOD  STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

On  page  551,  Fred  Grundy  says:  “This  sort  of 
drought  [the  white  grub]  is  the  invariable  result  of 
manuring  with  stable  manure.”  This  is  misleading 
and  contrary  to  fact.  My  garden  has  never  been 
manured  with  anything  else,  yet  potatoes  and  straw¬ 
berries  are  never  injured  by  the  grub  there.  A  piece 
of  strawberries  set  last  spring,  serves  to  set  forth  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Part  was  given  stable  manure  and 
a  special  strawberry  manure  was  applied  to  the  whole. 
On  the  manured  portion,  not  one  plant  in  five  hundred 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  grub,  while  the  unmanured 
portion  has  suffered  severely.  The  explanation  is 
that  one  part  had  been  under  cultivation  the  preced¬ 
ing  two  years,  and  young  sod  was  turned  under,  while 
the  other  part  had  been  used  as  a  hen  park  for  several 
years,  and  had  a  heavy  sod  which  had  become  infested. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  use  stable  manure  for  straw¬ 
berries  upon  soil  not  already  infested  by  them.  Fifteen 
years’  use  of  it  proves  this.  I  intend  to  use  clover  and 
fertilizers  in  the  future,  not  because  of  danger  from 
stable  manure,  but  because  I  believe  that  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  them  cheaper,  owing  to  greater  freedom  from 
weeds.  Lovett  was  most  profitable  this  year,  closely 
followed  by  Swindle,  and  Eureka  third.  Parker  Earle 
was  very  fine  last  year,  but  was  nearly  a  failure  this. 
A  few  plants  of  Timbrell  gave  me  the  best  berries  this 
year,  and  it  promises  to  be  very  valuable  here. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  irrigation  this  year, 
and  think  that  any  one  having  water  so  situated  that 
it  must  be  pumped  before  gravity  can  be  used,  will 
find  it  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  in  most  cases, 
if  not  in  all,  to  use  steam  power  with  pump,  etc.,  of 
sufficient  capacity,  than  to  build  an  additional  reser¬ 
voir  to  be  supplied  by  a  windmill.  T.  C.  Kevitt  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  wonderful  yield  from  those  potted  plants 
of  Parker  Earle.  J ust  as  good  plants,  or  better,  may 
be  obtained  much  cheaper  in  the  following  manner : 

As  soon  as  the  runners  begin  to  show  signs  of  roots, 
bed  them  slightly  in  the  soil,  putting  enough  on  the 
runner  (a  small  stone  or  lump  of  earth  will  do)  to  hold 
it  firmly  in  p’ace.  This  can  be  done  much  faster  than 
potting.  The  first  rain  will  root  them  well,  or  they 
will  root  without  rain  if  the  soil  is  not  too  dry.  Take 
up  when  the  ground  is  moist,  allowing  as  much  earth  to 
adhere  as  possible.  One  thus  gets  a  much  greater  root 
growth  that  is  not  disturbed  in  transplanting  than 
can  be  contained  in  a  small  pot,  and  the  plants  grow 
just  as  readily.  1893,  A  to  B:  “  G”  (who  had  used  fer¬ 
tilizer,  sprayed  and  cultivated  his  potatoes  more  times 
than  necessary  (?)  )  “won’t  get  pay  for  all  the  work 
he  is  doing  on  his  potatoes  this  year.”  1894,  advice  of 
Rubal  followed  and  crop  sold  for  $150  per  acre. 

B:  “G  has  sold  his  potatoes  pretty  well.” 

A:  “He  did  not  sail  them  at  all.” 

B:  “Well  he  has  got  rid  of  the  potatoes  and  has  quite 
a  lot  of  money,  anyway.” 

A:  “Ha  did  not  sell  them  at  all.  It  was  that  Rubal. 
New-Yobkeb  that  sold  them.”  g.  a.  paecell. 

PennsylvapiB, 
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THE  LARGEST  SILO  IN  THE  WORLD. 

AN  ADJUNCT  TO  A  CANNING  FACTORY. 

In  the  little  town  of  Greenwood,  Ind. ,  10  miles  south 
of  Indianapolis,  is  located  the  canning  factory  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Polk.  Peas,  sweet  corn  and  potatoes  are  the 
specialties,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  largest 
canning  factory  of  its  class  in  the  world.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  over  800  persons  were  employed  therein. 
The  corn  is  drawn  to  the  cannery  in  deep-box  wagons, 
each  ear  being  in  the  husk,  and  the  peas  are  brought 
on  the  green  vine,  from  which  they  are  thrashed. 
These  husks  and  vines  make  the  very  best  of  green 
feed,  so  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  became  important 
to  make  use  of  them.  As  might  be  expected,  this 
material  was  placed  in  a  silo.  Mr.  Polk,  though  not  a 
farmer,  purchased  some  dairy  cattle  to  which  to  feed 
the  ensilage,  and  established  a  working  dairy.  That 
was  several  years  ago.  Now  the  business  is  greatly 
enlarged,  both  in  cannery  and  in  dairy,  so  that  to  con¬ 
sume  the  by-products,  a  herd  of  90  milking  Jerseys  is 
kept  on  the  place.  It  is  proposed  materially  to  increase 
this  herd. 

The  stables  are  located  about  125  rods  from  the 
canning  factory  and  silo.  As  the  by-products  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  factory,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  quickly,  and  the  silo  is  consequently  located 
right  at  hand.  As  ensilage  is  required  it  is  drawn 
from  the  silo.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  pea  ensilage 
was  being  used  from  the  south  end,  while  at  least  the 
north  half  of  the  silo  was  being  filled  with  corn  husks. 
The  capacity  of  the  silo  is  3,000  tons  (6,000,000  pounds). 
It  is  143  feet  long,  43  feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  and 
rests  on  sills  of  2x8-inch  stuff.  The  floor  is  of  ordi¬ 
nary  loam  soil.  The  construction  of  the  walls  is  rather 
at  variance  with  common  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  is 
as  follows :  Planks  2x8  inch  and  18  feet  long,  are 
placed  vertically  side  by  side,  and  fastened  to  the  2x8 
sill  at  the  bottom,  and  plates  of  the  same  size  at  the 
top.  This  vertical  arrangement  forms  the  sides  of  the 
silo,  while  timbers  of  the  same  class,  laid  horizontally 
one  on  another,  form  the  ends.  The  sides  of  these 
pieces  of  timber  are  well  painted  with  gas  tar,  but  not 
the  edges.  As  one  stands  in  the  silo,  he  can  easily  see 
daylight  between  the  timbers  forming  the  side  walls, 
some  of  the  cracks  being  very  noticeable.  When  filled 
with  ensilage,  I  understand  that  these  timbers  swell 
and  fit  reasonably  close  together. 

Each  end  of  the  silo  has  a  door  in  the  center  at  the 
ground  surface  10  feet  high  and  wide,  with  2x8 -inch 
casings.  Immediately  above  this  door,  separated  by 
a  layer  of  three  wall  pieces  (six  inches)  is  another 
door  six  feet  square.  When  filling,  the  space  occupied 
by  the  doors  is  closed  by  placing  2x4-inch  pine  planks 
12  feet  long  horizontally  on  each  other.  The  silo 
has  an  overhead  floor,  which  is  supported  every  14 
feet  by  standards  having  a  six-inch  face.  The  entire 
building,  for  such  it  is,  is  covered  by  a  roof,  raised 
about  10  feet  above  the  sides  and  top  of  the  silo,  thus 
forming  a  good  storage  room  with  open  sides.  A 
carrier  extends  along  beneath  the  floor,  and  distributes 
the  green  stuff  to  the  point  desired.  In  the  north  end 
of  the  second  story,  right  above  the  carrier,  is  placed 
a  machine  for  paring  or  cutting  up  the  green  sweet 
corn  cobs,  which  fall  below  upon  it,  and  are  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  husks.  These  cobs  are  reduced  to  a 
fine,  succulent  mass,  and  certainly  must  be  pretty 
well  digested.  During  the  filling,  one  or  two  men 
work  about  in  the  silo  attending  to  the  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  material.  As  the  factory  often  runs  at 
night,  the  silo  is  provided  with  electric  lights,  so  that 
the  process  of  filling  may  go  on  at  any  time. 

The  ensilage  spoils  but  very  little — practically  none 
at  all  on  the  sides — and  only  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
or  less  on  the  top  when  not  covered;  usually  no  cover¬ 
ing  is  used.  I  tasted  the  pea-vine  ensilage,  and  found 
it  comparatively  sweet  and  palatable  and  in  splendid 
condition.  I  certainly  have  never  seen  better  ensi¬ 
lage.  While  the  silo  has  a  partition,  it  is  only  tem¬ 
porary,  to  separate  the  peas  from  the  corn,  and  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  layer  of  boards.  The  filling  process  depends 
upon  the  duration  of  the  canning  season  with  either 
peas  or  corn.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  corn  husks,  Mr. 
Polk  buys  green  corn  fodder,  paying  from  $1.75  to 
$2  per  ton  for  it  delivered. 

The  cows  eat  about  65  pounds  of  ensilage  a  day,  and 
they  are  each  given  besides  this,  five  pounds  of  bran 
and  two  pounds  of  hominy  feed.  This  is  an  average 
ration  the  year  ’round,  summer  and  winter.  The  cows 
get  no  summer  green  food  or  hay,  and  have  no  pastur¬ 
age.  They  simply  have  the  run  of  a  most  excellent, 
extensive  covered  yard, ’in^which  racks  are  placed  from 
which  the  ensilage  is  fed.  The  cows,  as  I  saw  them, 
were  in  the  best  of  health  and  condition. 

In  response  to  the  question  put  to  Mr.  Polk,  “Do  you 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  construction  and  walls 
of  your  silo  ? ’’ihe^replied,  “  Yes,  sir.  Ido  not  know 
how  I  can’make.  it 'any ^better.” 

An  impression  >has  got  about  -that  this  immense  silo 
was  a  dumping  place  for  refuse  material  from^^a  can¬ 


nery.  This  idea  in  itself  may  convey  an  erroneous 
impression  of  the  quality  of  the  ensilage.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  only  peas  and  corn  are  used,  so  that 
it  is  made  of  the  very  best  material. 

Mr.  Polk  sells  bottled  milk  and  cream  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  getting  eight  cents  per  quart  for  his  milk,  and  25 
cents  for  the  cream.  A  separator  is  used,  the  milk 
and  cream  are  aSrated,  the  bottles  are  washed  and 
filled  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances,  and  a  model 
private  dairy  is  maintained.  Mr.  May  Harmon,  who 
has  the  superintendeney  of  the  dairy  and  live  stock, 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  most  capable  manager  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Polk’s  business.  It  will  profit  any¬ 
body  interested  in  this  subject  to  visit  this  silo  and 
dairy. _ c.  s.  plumb. 


TILE  DRAINAGE. 

A  REVIEW  OF  PROF.  ROBERTS’S  ARTICLE. 

In  The  K.  N.-Y  ,  page  553,  are  the  map  of  a  drained 
field,  and  the  instructions  of  Prof.  Roberts  in  regard 
to  drainage.  After  12  years’  experience,  I  can  hardly 
agree  with  him  in  much  that  he  says  ;  neither  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  practical  men,  as  a  rule,  will.  The  outlet  is 
the  main  point  to  a  system  of  successful  drainage,  and 
must  be  kept  open  if  the  drains  are  expected  to  do 
their  best  work.  In  practice,  on  a  stock  and  grain 
farm,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  care  connected  with  the 
keeping  open  of  the  outlets,  hence  it  is  advisable  that 
they  be  as  few  in  number  as  possible.  They  must  not 
only  be  kept  open,  but  must  be  protected  from  the 
entrance  of  vermin. 

Between  this  and  plowing  time,  I  wish  to  tile  drain 
a  plat  of  ground  containing  about  one  acre,  probably 
using  about  40  rods  of  tile.  This  plat  of  land  lies 
along  a  branch  about  four  feet  deep,  is  20  rods  wide 
and  extends  back  towards  an  elevation  of  some  four 
feet  to  the  hundred.  For  three  rods  back  from  the 
branch,  there  is  no  need  of  tile,  but  at  the  foot  of  the 
elevation  and  up  its  side  the  tile  is  needed.  Accord - 


This  is  what  you  need  now  1 
What  crop  is  it  fastened  to  ? 

ing  to  the  instructions  given  by  Prof.  Roberts,  I  would 
start  each  drain  at  this  branch  and  extend  it  up  the 
slope  as  far  as  necessary,  which  would  give  four  out¬ 
lets,  more  than  we  care  to  wall  up  and  keep  protected. 
I  shall  start  a  four-inch  main  in  the  back  of  the  branch 
15  rods  or  thereabouts  from  the  upper  side  of  the  plat 
as  fronting  the  branch  ;  this  I  shall  run  out  into  the 
field  with  a  slight  curve  and  then  run  nearly  parallel 
with  the  branch  to  the  upper  side  of  the  plat,  and 
about  four  rods  from  the  branch,  and  not  quite  so  far 
from  the  foot  of  the  elevation.  To  this  main,  I  shall 
join  the  drain  extending  up  the  elevation.  It  takes 
but  little  if  any  more  tile  than  to  extend  each  one  out 
to  the  branch,  and  gives  but  one  outlet  to  care  for. 
These  drains  will  run  water  but  a  short  time  each 
year — during  the  winter  months  and  rainy  spells. 
The  outlet  to  the  main  is  at  the  lowest  point  along  the 
branch.  This  branch  is  alongside  of  a  permanent 
pasture,  and  the  one  outlet  is  far  preferable  to  five  to 
keep  in  shape  against  the  tramping  of  all  kinds  of 
stock.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  making  the 
connections  between  laterals  and  main  drains.  In 
my  hard  clay  soil  I  would  rather,  every  time,  join  a 
main  than  to  make  a  deep  cutting  to  secure  an  inde¬ 
pendent  outlet. 

The  tone  of  the  professor’s  article  leads  the  reader 
to  believe  that  mains  are  altogether  objectionable. 
They  are  certainly  not  so  regarded  by  a  vast  majority 
of  farmers  that  tile  drain.  A  farmer  acquaintance 
owning  less  than  100  acres  of  land,  proposes  to  get  rid 
of  a  wet- weather  ditch  or  gully  through  his  farm,  into 
which  empty  numerous  drains,  by  putting  in  a  12-inch 
main  of  sewer  pipe,  175  rods  long,  costing  $500.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  caring  for  the  open  ditch  as  he  has 
heretofore  done,  but  he  wishes  to  improve  the  shape 
of  his  fields,  save  time  in  cultivation  by  avoiding  the 
turning  of  teams,  and  also  improve  the  appearance  of 
his  land.  If  in  my  work  of  laying  tiles,  I  must  follow 


the  professor’s  advice  in  regard  to  using  tarred  build¬ 
ing  paper  three-fourths  of  the  way  around  the  uppsr 
side  of  the  tile,  I  fear  I  would  be  sadly  tempted  to  let 
part  of  the  work  go  undone.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  manufacturers  of  that  article  if  his  advice  were 
followed  by  all  who  put  down  tile.  Bat  think  of  the 
time  consumed  in  cutting  these  strips,  one  for  every 
foot  of  drain,  and  then  the  extra  time  consumed  in 
placing  them  about  the  tile  !  And  how  much  it  adds 
to  the  expense  of  the  work  !  It  may  be  necessary, 
sometimes  in  quick  sands,  so  to  protect  the  joints,  but 
never  in  clay  or  black  lands  that  need  drainage.  When 
the  tiles  are  laid  to  a  perfect  grade,  and  the  outlet 
kept  open,  the  flow  of  the  water  will  keep  them  clean. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  tiles,  I  would  be  glad 
if  I  could  buy  two-inch  at  the  price  he  names,  to  use 
for  short  laterals  ;  but  I  cannot  buy  them  here  because 
they  are  thought  to  be  too  small,  and  are  not  made. 
Even  if  they  were  in  general  use,  I  would  not  think 
it  practicable  for  a  farmer  to  lay  a  two-inch  pipe  120 
to  300  rods  long,  and  expect  it  to  do  good  work.  Such 
work  must  be  done  by  a  civil  engineer  at  too  great  a 
cost  to  the  general  farmer.  j.  m.  jamison. 

Ross  County,  O. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

SEPTEMBER  NOTES. 

“  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.”  The  month  of 
September  usually  brings  the  culmination  and  fruition 
of  our  floral  plans  for  the  year.  It  is  true  the  delicate 
odors  and  fresh  beauty  of  spring  and  early  summer 
have  been  burned  away  by  the  fiery  heats  of  August ; 
but  an  exuberance  of  color  and  thrifty  growth  yet  re¬ 
mains.  Care  and  work  on  the  growing  plants  are  not 
yet  over.  Even  now  the  weeds,  though  shorn  of  their 
midsummer  vigor,  need  close  attention,  as  the  per¬ 
ennial  species  are  establishing  themselves  and  pre¬ 
paring,  with  quiet  determination,  manifold  troubles 
for  the  gardener  of  the  coming  year.  Our  greatest 
labors,  however,  lie  in  keeping  what  may  be  called 
the  toilet  of  the  flower  border,  in  removing  withered 
blooms,  branches  and  fallen  leaves  and  the  general 
untidiness  of  the  closing  season.  But  little  cultivation 
is  now  needed,  merely  enough  to  keep  the  soil  fresh 
and  clean.  The  ripening  seeds  must  be  looked  after 
and  secured  when  at  their  best,  in  the  manner  peculiar 
to  the  different  varieties.  Cuttings  of  the  various 
window  plants — the  geraniums,  petunias,  heliotropes 
and  other  favorites — should  now  be  made  and  rooted 
in  wet  sand  contained  in  any  clean  vessel.  The  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  the  early  weeks  of  September  is 
favorable  to  the  production  of  strong,  sound  roots  on 
such  soft  wooded  plants  as  can  be  propagated  in  this 
manner.  In  choosing  the  slips,  the  familiar  rule  of 
cutting  only  such  strong  young  shoots  as  can  be 
broken  when  bent  at  right  angles,  and  avoiding  hard 
and  wiry  “wood”  which  bends  without  fracture,  is  the 
best,  as  the  latter  seldom  makes  good  and  thrifty 
plants.  Cuttings  started  in  September  naturally  can 
not  be  expected  to  bloom  as  freely  during  winter  as 
those  rooted  some  weeks  earlier  ;  but  they  may  be 
depended  on  to  make  better  plants  for  next  season’s 
outdoor  culture,  if  grown  under  fair  conditions. 

Itisto  be  expected  that  the  “forehanded”  amateurs 
have  already  prepared  their  pot  plants  for  winter 
bloom,  choosing  the  smaller  but  sturdy  specimens, 
potting  in  good  soil,  and  keeping  them  rather  back¬ 
ward  until  firmly  established.  It  is  truly  unreasonable 
to  expect  plants  that  have  grown  and  bloomed  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  our  stimulating,  and  almost  tropical  summer 
climate,  to  turn  in  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed 
condition  of  sitting-room  culture  during  the  short  and 
gloomy  winter  days,  to  say  nothing  of  the  violent 
shock  of  transplanting.  Still  the  tyro  in  floriculture, 
who  has  been  caught  napping  in  this  respect,  can  still 
secure  a  stock  of  winter  bloomers  by  potting  up  any 
healthy  plants  that  may  have  been  prevented  by 
accidental  causes  from  over-blooming ;  first  taking 
care  to  cut  back  the  top  growth  in  severe  proportion 
to  the  shortened  root  system. 

Now  is  the  acceptable  time  for  potting  bulbs  of 
freesias,  and  such  of  the  Bermuda  Easter  lilies  and 
Roman  hyacinths  as  may  be  wanted  in  \)loom  about 
the  holidays.  When  planted  in  good,  mellow  garden 
soil,  in  well  drained  pots,  these  bulbs  may  be  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar,  watered  very  sparingly,  and  allowed 
to  form  roots  and  to  start  their  tops  in  their  own  good 
time,  their  period  of  blooming  being  more  affected  by 
judicious  after-treatment  than  by  hurried  starting. 
Freesias,  in  particular,  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  procured,  as  the  corms  ripen  early  and 
soon  begin  to  deteriorate  in  blooming  quality.  Planted 
after  October,  even  the  strongest  corms  are  uncertain 
in  blooming,  though  they  may  grow  readily  and  pro¬ 
duce  luxuriant  foliage.  So  many  have  failed  from  this 
cause,  in  the  past,  with  this  really  splendid  plant, 
which  is  becoming  cheaper  and  better  in  quality  every 
year,  as  the  bulb  growers  gain  experience,  that  any 
method  of  culture  promising  better  results  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  I  am  confident  that  early  potting,  followed 
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by  a  long  rest  in  which  the  root  system  may  be  formed, 
will  certainly  increase  the  chances  of  obtaining  these 
delightfully  fragrant  flowers  at  the  time  they  are  most 
appreciated. 

September  is  the  month  of  crowning  glory  for  the 
cannas,  and  truly  the  later  productions  of  the  florists 
in  this  line  are  magniflcent.  The  virility  and  florifer- 
ousness  of  the  newer  cannas  are  almost  without  paral¬ 
lel.  We  are  always  impressed  with  the  annual  marvel 
of  the  growth  of  maize — our  common  corn — which 
produces  within  a  hundred  days  a  towering,  leafy 
shaft,  often  twice  the  height  of  the  tallest  man — a  ver¬ 
itable  giant  among  the  Graminaceso — but  the  iargest 
corn  stalk  is  a  small  affair  in  actual  bulk  compared  to 
the  summer’s  growth  of  a  vigorous  canna.  It  is  in 
deed  a  remarkable  plant,  from  the  big,  black,  bony 
and  assertive  seed,  which  I  have — with  indifferent 
success,  however — really  used,  when  in  distant  Brazil, 
as  a  substitute  for  bird  shot,  to  its  extensive  system  of 
roots  and  fleshy  rhizomes,  by  which  the  plant  may  be 
preserved  out  of  the  soil  for  many  months ;  its  mas¬ 
sive,  luxuriant,  yet  softly  gi  aceful  foliage,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  tropical  home  of  its 
origin,  and  Anally  the  brilliant  and  never  ceasing 
bloom  which  has  passed  in  a  few  short  years  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  comparison  denoted  by  the  terms 
“  Strelitzia-like,”  “Iris  like”  and  “Gladiolus-like,” 
until  now  no  synonym  is  left  to  indicate  the  dazzling 
individuality — the  size,  color  and  markings  of  its  in¬ 
florescence. 

But  few  of  the  really  good  new  Cannas  have  as  yet 
reached  the  general  public,  and  little  is  known  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  dwarf  forms  as  winter  bloomers. 
A  rooted  sucker  may  be  easily  detached  now  from  a 
“Madame  Crozy  ”  or  “Star  of  ’91,”  by  means  of  a 
spade  or  strong  knife,  without  injury  to  the  parent 
plant,  and  potted  in  a  four-inch  pot,  using  the  same 
soil  in  which  it  has  grown.  Cut  back  the  leaves  until 
it  forms  a  mere  stub,  water  well  and  place  in  a  warm, 
partially  shady  place.  It  will  soon  begin  to  weave 
its  lace  work  of  flbrous  roots  throughout  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  quickly  send  up  a  new  shoot,  when  the  old 
stub  should  be  cut  away.  This  vigorous  young  plant 
must  not  be  checked  by  cold,  but  should  be  removed 
to  a  sunny  window  at  the  approach  of  chilly  nights, 
and  shifted  to  a  seven  or  eight-inch  pot  as  soon  as  the 
growing  roots  cover  well  the  ball  of  earth.  For  this 
repotting,  use  a  soil  made  richer  by  a  thorough  ad¬ 
mixture  of  one-sixth  fine  old  manure,  or  one-fiftieth 
(in  bulk)  of  ground  bone.  They  will  usually  bloom 
well  in  an  eight-inch  pot,  which  will  sustain  them  for 
some  months.  When  this  pot  becomes  filled,  the 
clumps  may  be  turned  out  and  divided  in  halves  or 
quarters,  and  replanted  in  pots  of  similar  size,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  shifted  to  a  well-drained  box  containing  about 
a  cubic  foot  of  good  compost.  This  will  hold  them 
until  planting  time  next  spring.  These  cannas  love 
warmth,  sunlight  and  moisture  ;  their  only  enemies  in 
winter  are  coal  gas  and  occasional  attacks  of  “  red 
spider,”  in  case  they  become  dry  or  checked  in  g^rowth. 
The  insects  are  easily  avoided  by  giving  plenty  of  root 
room  and  frequent  shower  baths.  Cannas  take  lots  of 
room,  filling  the  greater  part  of  a  window  in  late  win¬ 
ter,  but  they  make  a  brave  show  of  green,  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  brilliant,  yet  delicate  blossoms.  The  cannas 
now  in  the  border  will  appreciate  the  gardener’s  at¬ 
tention  in  keeping  the  bloom  trusses  free  from  faded 
florets  and  seed  pods.  Remove  the  clusters  as  they 
begin  to  lose  freshness,  and  when  the  branches  of  a 
particular  stem  have  bloomed  out,  cut  it  away  neatly 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  trim  appearance  of 
the  clumps  will  repay  one  for  these  trifling  attentions. 

FAIBFAX. 


APPLE  GATHERERS. 

I  notice  the  apple  gatherer  illustrated  in  The  E.  N.-Y. 
of  September  1,  with  “  patent  applied  for.”  In  1876, 
we  had  a  large  lot  of  apples  to  gather  on  our  fruit 
farm  near  Cynthiana,  Ky.  The  apples  were  fine,  the 
price  low  and  the  help  scarce.  So  we,  from  necessity, 
had  to  draw  on  our  wits  for  help.  On  the  place  was  a 
low-wheeled  feed  wagon  with  a  bed  18  feet  long,  very 
wide,  with  sides  flaring  out.  On  this,  we  constructed 
a  light,  strong  frame  with  top  rails  18  feet  long,  nine 
feet  wide  and  when  on  the  wagon,  about  five  feet  high. 
We  made  a  strong  canvas  cover  and  tacked  it  securely 
all  around  on  the  top  rail,  cut  a  slit  in  the  center  the 
long  way  except  about  two  feet  at  each  end,  bound  a 
twine  on  this  edge,  and  about  every  three  feet  tied  the 
two  edges  together  with  a  bit  of  twine.  One  man  at 
each  end  could  set  the  frame,  canvas  and  all,  on  the 
wagon  or  off  on  a  set  of  trestles. 

With  this  equipage,  one  man  drove  a  strong,  gentle 
team  along  the  rows  on  one  side,  stopping  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  tree  ;  a  boy  in  the  tree  shook  half  the 
apples  into  the  canvas,  and  of  course  they  ran  to  the 
center  and  through  the  slits  into  the  wagon  bed.  The 
man  meanwhile  picked  a  few  from  the  lower  limbs, 
picked  up  some  good  ones  that  fell  overboard,  while 
another  boy  stretched  out  his  limbs,  helped  a  little, 


and  scrambled  into  the  next  tree  in  time  for  the  on¬ 
coming  wagon.  The  wagon  was  driven  up  one  side 
of  the  row  and  back  on  the  other  side,  with  the  result 
that  one  man  and  two  boys  gathered  four  loads  of  50 
bushels  each  per  day,  hauling  them  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  sorted  them  and  put  them  away,  part  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  pare  for  the  cider  mill.  I  never  saw  apples 
come  in  in  better  condition,  or  keep  better.  We  used 
that  device  for  a  number  of  years,  and  hundreds  of 
persons  saw  us  at  work  with  it. 

About  10  years  ago,  we  let  our  wagon  go  down,  but 
bought  at  Cincinnati  for  $18  a  circus  tent  about  30  feet 
in  diameter.  We  used  the  body  of  the  tent  to  patch  a 
tarred  roof  on  a  tobacco  barn,  but  inverted  the  top, 
cut  it  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  on  one 
side,  fixed  a  twine  on  each  side  at  the  center  and  eir- 
cumference,  and  tied  the  center  around  the  tree.  We 
cut  poles  about  eight  feet  long,  and  sharpened  them 
at  one  end,  so  that  the  point  would  hold  in  the  eyelet 
holes  around  the  eircumference,  tied  a  small  rope  in 
the  same  eyelet,  drew  it  back  in  a  direct  line  over  the 
pole  from  the  tree  and  fastened  it  by  a  large  spike 
driven  in  the  ground.  We  cut  a  few  slits  two  feet 
from  the  tree  but  outside  of  the  circling  rope,  shook 
the  apples,  and  found  them  ia  a  pile  ready  for  assort¬ 
ing  and  in  fine  condition.  j.  a.  mckee. 

Kingsville,  Ky. 


What  Say? 

Ibbigatins  Celeby. — I  contemplate  subirrigating  a 
piece  of  ground  to  grow  celery  and  onions  by  the  new 
culture.  The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  any  suggestions  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  if 
they  think  it  can  be  bettered :  1.  Size  of  tile,  23^ 
inches  in  clear.  2.  Depth  to  bottom  of  the  trench,  14 
inches,  which  will  leave  10  inches  of  soil  over  the  tile. 
3.  Distance  of  trenches  apart,  five  feet.  In  an  average 
season,  would  it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  tiles  full  of 
water  all  the  time  ?  If  not,  how  often  should  they  be 
flooded,  and  for  what  length  of  time  ?  Is  10  inches  of 
soil  on  top  of  the  tiles  too  much  ?  G.  e.  k. 

Carey,  O. 

Gasoline  Engines. — What  is  the  experience  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  gasoline  engines,  for  running  farm  machinery  such 
as  thrashers  and  grinding  mills,  cream  separators, 
pumps,  etc.  ?  What  is  the  best  size  and  make  ?  s.  b. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


[Eyer^  query  must  be  aooompanled  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  adyertlslng  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

INSECTS  THAT  DESTROY  WOOLEN  CLOTH. 

What  is  the  natural  history  of  the  insect  that  is  so 
destructive  to  woolen  clothing  in  summer  ?  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  there  is  more  than  one  brood 
each  season ;  also  at  what  time  in  the  year  the  eggs 
are  laid,  how  soon  they  hatch,  and  the  time  of  year 
when  the  deposit  of  eggs  has  ceased  for  the  season. 
What  is  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  eggs  and  the  larv®  ?  c.  w.  s. 

Riverpoint,  R.  I. 

AN8WKBED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  or  species  of  clothes 
moths  in  this  country.  The  adult  insects  are  minute 
moths  scarcely  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  All 
three  species  are  of  European  origin  ;  we  probably 
have  no  native  clothes  moth.  The  species  which  is 
the  commonest  in  Canada  and  the  South  is  known  as 
Tineola  biselliella,  whose  caterpillar  makes  no  case, 
but  simply  a  silken  path  or  tube  over  the  surface  of 
the  article  attacked.  The  moth  is  pale  yellow  with¬ 
out  spots,  and  when  at  rest,  its  wings  are  held  in  a 
slanting  position ;  they  are  extremely  active,  flying 
and  running  rapidly  to  hide  when  disturbed.  The 
moths  fly  from  May  until  September,  and  there  are 
possibly  two  broods  during  the  year,  especially  in  the 
South. 

Most  of  the  minute,  yellowish  eggs  are  laid  in  May 
and  June  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  how  long 
the  egg  state  lasts  in  this  or  the  other  two  species. 
The  eggs  will  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
unless  laid  on  some  very  contrasting  colored  material. 
Immediately  upon  hatching,  the  tiny  caterpillar  spins 
a  silken  path  upon  which  it  travels  in  search  of  food. 
It  never  forms  a  case,  until  it  is  full  fed,  which  usually 
occurs  in  the  fall,  when  it  makes  a  cocoon,  generally 
of  portions  of  the  material  upon  which  it  has  been 
feeding.  Its  food  is  varied,  but  consists  mainly  of 
fabrics  composed  of  animal  hairs.  Soiled  clothes  are 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  those  that  have  been 


shaken  and  brushed  before  laying  them  away.  Carpets 
are  often  attacked  in  darkened  rooirs  and  beneath 
heavy  furniture  where  dust  collects.  This  little  enemy 
once  cut  off  the  woolen  cord  by  which  a  large  and  val¬ 
uable  picture  was  suspended  ;  the  picture  fell  and 
was  injured,  and  other  objects  beneath  it  also  suffered. 
The  caterpillar  remains  unchanged,  snugly  encased  in 
its  close  cocoon,  until  spring.  Then  it  probably  spends 
about  two  weeks  in  the  pupa  state  within  the  cocoon, 
finally  emerging  as  the  delicate,  beautifully-fringed 
moth  which  soon  lays  its  eggs  on  the  material  which 
is  to  furnish  food  for  its  offspring — the  destructive 
caterpillars.  Thus  far  only  one  brood  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  North,  but  a  second  may,  and  probably 
does  occur,  in  the  South,  the  eggs  for  which  are  laid 
by  moths  emerging  in  July.  This  second  brood  has, 
however,  never  been  demonstrated,  and  I  doubt  if  we 
have  but  one  brood  throughout  the  country. 

Tinea  pellionella  is  the  name  of  the  clothes  moth 
which  some  writers  regard  as  being  the  most  common 
species  in  the  Northern  States.  Its  caterpillar  from 
the  very  first  lives  within  a  case,  which  it  carries 
about  with  it.  The  moth  is  darker  in  color  than  the 
preceding,  and  has  a  few  black  spots  on  its  wings, 
which  lie  flat  on  the  back  when  the  insect  is  at  rest. 
These  adults  begin  to  appear  in  May,  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  flitting  about  as  late  as  August.  After 
pairing,  the  female  works  her  way  into  dark  corners 
and  deep  into  the  folds  of  garments  which  seem  to 
form  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  reception  of  her 
minute  yellowish  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  at  night, 
the  moths  lying  concealed  during  the  day.  Prom 
these  eggs  hatch  the  minute  white  larvae,  each  of  which 
begins  immediately  to  make  a  case  for  itself  from  the 
fragments  of  the  cloth  upon  which  it  fe^ds.  This  case 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  roll  or  cylinder,  and  the 
interior  is  lined  with  silk.  As  the  caterpillar  grows  it 
enlarges  this  case  by  adding  material  to  either  end, 
and  by  inserting  gores  down  the  sides  which  are  split 
open  for  this  purpose.  One  entomologist  records  the 
following  interesting  experiment  which  any  one  can 
repeat ;  it  will  prove  of  interest  and  profit. 

He  confined  a  pair  of  the  moths  in  a  glass  jar  with  a 
piece  of  blue  flannel.  Eggs  must  have  been  laid  (they 
were  so  small  that  they  were  overlooked)  for  in  a 
short  time  there  were  about  60  minute  larvae,  each 
with  its  tiny  Vue  case,  crawling  about  and  feeding 
upon  the  flannel.  When  the  caterpillars  were  about 
three-fourths  grown,  the  blue  flannel  was  exchanged 
for  a  piece  of  scarlet.  As  the  larvae  grew,  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  their  cases  was  of  course  necessary,  and  the 
enlargement  had  now  to  be  made  with  the  scarlet 
fibers  instead  of  the  blue,  as  heretofore.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  done  by  splitting  the  case  on  one  side  from 
the  middle  to  one  end  and  putting  in  a  gore  of  the  scar¬ 
let;  the  opposite  side  was  similarly  treated.  Then  the 
other  end  of  the  case  was  enlarged  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  enlargement  was  completed,  the  scarlet 
stripes  which  had  been  thus  pieced  in  were  plainly 
visible.  Material  is  also  added  to  either  end,  and  by 
providing  the  young  caterpillars  with  different  col¬ 
ored  materials,  cases  have  been  made  showing  rings 
formed  from  scarlet  and  black  wool,  blue  peacocks’ 
feathers,  and  white  lambs’  wool.  The  caterpillar 
reaches  its  full  growth  toward  winter,  and  then, 
crawling  into  some  more  protected  spot,  there  remains 
torpid  through  the  winter  in  its  case,  which  has  been 
thickened  and  fastened  at  either  end  with  silk.  In 
the  spring,  the  transformation  to  a  pupa  takes  place 
within  the  case,  and  soon  afterward  the  moth  emerges 
to  reproduce  her  kind.  There  is  only  one  brood  each 
year,  eggs  being  laid  in  May  and  June,  the  destructive 
larvffi  working  during  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

The  third  species.  Tinea  tapetzella,  seems  to  be  quite 
rare  as  yet.  Its  caterpillar  spins  for  itself  a  silken 
gallery  mixed  with  the  fragments  of  the  material  it  is 
attacking,  and  remains  always  hidden  in  this  gallery. 
The  moth  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
the  front  wings,  which  have  their  basal  half  black, 
and  are  white  or  gray  beyond.  But  little  has  been  re¬ 
corded  of  the  habits  of  this  species  ;  probably  its  habits 
and  life  history  are  very  similar  to  the  other  clothes 
moths,  except  that  the  caterpillar  forms  a  silken  gal¬ 
lery  mixed  with  fragments  of  cloth,  wherever  it  goes, 
and  thus  destroys  much  moie  material  than  it  uses  for 
food.  It  keeps  hidden  in  this  gallery,  retreating  to 
another  portion  when  alarmed.  The  transformation 
to  a  pupa  takes  place  within  the  gallery.  Dr.  Riley 
says  that  this  is  probably  the  species  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  referred  to  in  Holy  Writ. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  species  have  similar 
habits  and  life  histories.  Each  species  can,  however, 
be  readily  recognized  from  its  larval  habits,  or  by  a 
glance  at  the  moths.  In  the  Northern  States,  there  is 
probably  but  one  brood  each  year  of  either  species. 
All  feed  in  all-woolen  cloths,  hair  cloth,  furs  and 
feathers.  Probably  none  of  them  feeds  during  the 
winter.  Dr.  Fernald  says  that  he  has  bred  pellionella 
repeatedly,  and  finds  that  it  feeds  during  the  summer, 
but  not  in  the  winter,  even  when  kept  in  a  room 
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warmed  by  a  furnace  where  the  heat  was  uniform  day 
and  night. 

How  can  we  best  prevent  or  destroy  these  insidious 
foes  of  every  housekeeper  ?  Many  a  family  has  had 
its  winter  woolens  damaged  by  the  miserable  creatures 
after  mother  had  put  them  away,  as  she  thought, 
safely  packed,  perhaps  with  cedar  branches,  camphor, 
or  those  abominable  smelling  balls  or  cones  sold  by 
druggists.  However,  winter  clothing  and  furs  can  be 
put  away  in  a  manner  to  exclude  the  insidious  little 
moths  and  their  consequent  brood  of  destructive  cater¬ 
pillars.  Begin  in  May  or  early  June  by  thoroughly 
shaking  and  airing  all  carpets,  clothes,  cloth-covered 
furniture,  furs  and  rugs.  If  anything  is  badly  infested, 
use  benzine  freely,  spraying  it  into  every  crevice  and 
all  over  dark  closets.  Spray  thoroughly  every  sus¬ 
pected  article  or  place.  The  benzine  will  kill  the 
insect  in  every  stage,  even  the  egg  which  resists 
ordinary  substances.  The  cheapness  and  effectiveness 
of  benzine  make  it  the  universally  recommended 
destructive  agent  against  the  clothes  moths  and  the 
Carpet  beetle.  The  caution  as  to  its  inflammability 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  No  light  should  be 
brought  into  a  room  where  it  has  been  used  until  after 
a  thorough  airing,  until  the  odor  is  scarcely  noticeable. 
The  best  way  to  exclude  these  pests  from  clothes  that 
are  to  be  packed  away,  is  to  pack  them  in  paper  bags 
or  pasteboard  boxes  with  a  strip  of  paper  gummed 
around  the  edge  of  the  cover,  thus  leaving  no  crack. 
Paper  bags  made  especially  for  this  purpose  are  now 
sold  in  many  places  ;  unused  flour  sacks  will  answer 
nearly  as  well.  The  pasteboard  boxes  in  which 
tailors  deliver  suits  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  and  give 
excellent  satisfaction  when  the  edge  of  the  cover  is 
carefully  pasted  over.  The  boxes  or  bags  will  last 
for  years  with  proper  care,  and  will  effectually  protect 
if  put  into  use  in  May  before  the  little  moths  begin  to 
fly. 

Can  the  Ordinary  Farmer  Afford  to  Use  Fertilizers  P 

\V.  0  E.,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada. — Do  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  few 
extra  bushels  to  the  acre  that  may  be  obtained  by 
careful  and  timdy  attention  to  all  the  minutiae  in  cul¬ 
tivating  a  crop  ?  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the 
profits  of  many  extensive  business  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  depend,  in  great  part,  upon  numerous 
economies,  individually  small,  but  in  the  aggregate, 
large,  and  in  the  utilization  of  by-products  that  would, 
uncared  for,  be  mere  waste  material.  It  is  the  few 
additional  bushels  that  make  up  the  profit.  There 
does  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  such  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  crop  of  20  and  one  of  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  yet  the  difference  may  be,  so  far  as  profit  is 
concerned,  infinite  ;  or  in  other  words,  between  no 
profit  at  all  and  one  of  five  bushels  per  acre.  Yet  at¬ 
tention  to  many  apparent  trifling  matters,  given  at 
the  right  time,  may  make  all  this  difference,  and  often¬ 
times  much  more. 

But  to  come  to  the  special  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  I 
am  desirous  of  submitting  to  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  for  its 
editorial  consideration  and  elucidation,  what  is  to  me 
a  puzzle  ;  to  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  question.  Is 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  by  the  ordinary 
farmer — one  who  is  not  a  specialist — compatible  with 
sound  economy  ?  Can  equally  good  results  be  obtained 
at  less  cost  by  other  means  ?  Det  us  take  for  granted, 
fov  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  necessary  supply 
of  available  nitrogen  may  be  more  cheaply  maintained 
by  carefully  economizing  barnyard  manure  and  adopt¬ 
ing  a  short  rotation  which  includes  clover,  and  then 
ask,  whether  the  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
required  for  the  production  of  profitable  crops  can  be 
more  advantageously  purchased  from  the  dealers  in 
fertilizing  materials,  or  developed  by  special  modes  of 
cultivation  from  the  substances  already  present  in  the 
soil  which  contain  these  two  essentials  though  not  in 
such  a  chemical  form  as  to  be  available  for  plant 
growth  ? 

The  enormous  crops  of  potatoes  authentically  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  raised  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
prize  competition  by  the  exceedingly  liberal  use  of 
artificial  fertilizers,  must  tend  to  popularize  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  substituting  chemicals,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
the  more  ordinary  forms  of  fertilizers.  Moreover,  if 
we  give  the  testimony  of  some,  who  have  for  a  series 
of  years,  been  putting  this  method  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  its  due  weight,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  way. 
But  having  reached  this  conclusion,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  published  declaration  of  a  farmer  of  high 
repute,  a  potato  specialist,  too,  who  tells  U3  that  he 
has  more  than  once,  with  all  due  care,  made  trial  on 
his  farm  of  “complete  fertilizers”  purchased  from  first- 
class  manufacturers,  without  obtaining  any  noticeable 
result;  that  he  could  not,  judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  crop  in  the  field,  say  where  the  fertilizer  had 
been  applied.  It  cannot  be  that  his  land  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  provided  with  all  the  available  requisites  of 
fertility,  either,  for  he  is  both  an  enthusiastic  advocate 


of  the  employment  of  clover  as  a  renovating  crop,  and 
a  never  weary  exhorter  of  the  salvation  of  the  farm  by 
the  closest  attention  to  saving  all  the  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  without  deterioration.  According  to  this  authority, 
the  effect  of  an  application  of  barnyard  manure  tells 
in  the  improved  appearance  of  the  growing  crop  every 
time. 

These  facts,  for  I  take  it  that  they  are  facts,  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  subject  is  nevertheless  an  important  one. 
The  farmers  generally  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  up  to  this  time,  have  treated  it  with  comparative 
indifference.  Both  have  gone  on  in  youthful  extrava¬ 
gance,  depleting  their  forests  and  exporting  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  lands  in  the  shape  of  cereal  and  animal 
products ;  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  both 
must  stop  and  consider  whither  they  are  so  carelessly 
drifting.  How  very  different  is  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  lands  are 
enriched  to  some  extent  at  our  expense,  they  ransack 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  fertilizing  materials. 
Taking  all  this  into  account,  is  it  not  abundantly 
clear  that  this  matter  of  preserving  and  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  lands  of  this  continent,  which  is 
our  mutual  concern,  is  one  of  the  very  first  import¬ 
ance  ?  Too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  exact  truth  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  subject.  It  is  quite  clear,  too,  that  we  have  a 
good  deal  yet  to  learn  about  it  before  we  can  afford 
to  give  utterance  to  our  opinions  concerning  it  in  a 
dogmatic  style. 

Ans. — This  is  a  question  so  complex  and  many- 
sided  that  no  off-hand  answer  can  be  given  to  it.  Our 
belief  is  that  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizer  have  been 
practically  wasted.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  understood  the  principles  of  manuring, 
and  have  bought  substances  that  they  did  not  need  in 
poorly  balanced  mixtures.  Manufacturers,  too,  have 
confused  farmers  by  wrongly  calling  their  goods 
“phosphate”  or  “superphosphate,”  giving  these 
terms  an  entirely  misleading  meaning.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  “sound  economy”  for  a  farmer  to 
buy  fertilizers  at  random,  without  understanding  the 
relative  commercial  values  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  While  he  may,  for  a  time,  obtain 
fair  results  by  selecting  without  question  the  mix¬ 
tures  the  manufacturers  set  before  him,  sooner  or 
later  he  will  lose  unless  he  find  out  and  know  what 
he  is  doing.  As  well  expect  a  novice  to  go  to  the 
stockyards  and  pick  out  a  dozen  good  feeding  steers 
for  winter  fattening.  He  might  stumble  on  a  fair  lot, 
but  how  much  less  would  be  his  chance  of  success 
than  that  of  the  experienced  farmer  who  had  selected 
hundreds  of  such  steers  ?  No  man  can  hope  to  use 
fertilizers  economically  until  he  knows  something 
about  the  principles  that  govern  their  use,  and  has  a 
general  idea  of  what  his  soil  and  crops  mostly  need. 

As  to  the  relative  cost  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  fertilizers  or  in  manures  and  soils,  our  belief  is  that 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  scientific  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  manure  would  be  to  add  quantities  of  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  to  it  as  it  is  accumu¬ 
lated.  This  is  just  as  legitimate  as  it  is  to  build  a 
manure  shed  or  a  concrete  floor  to  prevent  the  nitrogen 
from  being  washed  out,  or  to  feed  heavily  with  a  view 
to  enriching  the  manure.  It  is  true  that  England, 
Germany  and  Prance  are  importing  vast  quantities  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  basic  slag,  bone  and  phosphate 
rock.  This  is  an  argument  for  the  use  of  chemicals, 
for  few  of  the  farmers  in  those  countries  will  claim 
that  they  could  ever  maintain  their  farms  by  means  of 
live  stock  husbandry  alone.  Vast  quantities  of  manure 
are  made,  but  potash  and  some  form  of  phosphoric 
acid  are  almost  always  used  with  it,  and  bone  and 
potash  are  heavily  used  on  meadows  and  pastures. 
As  to  the  noted  potato  specialist  referred  to,  we  have 
never  been  satisfied  that  he  has  given  fertilizers  a  fair 
test.  He  simply  applies  a  quantity  of  fertilizer,  and 
because  he  sees  no  apparent  results  from  the  first 
crop,  discards  the  whole  thing.  There  are  hundreds 
of  fertilizer  farmers  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
who  had  the  same  experience  at  fiLrst,  and  had  they 
stopped  at  that  point,  they  would  have  concluded  that 
fertilizers  were  of  no  value.  As  it  is,  they  followed 
the  experiment  patiently  through  the  whole  rotation, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  at  last  of  seeing  that,  in  a 
series  of  years,  the  fertilizers  paid  by  increasing  the 
yield  of  all  the  crops  in  the  rotation.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  seen  too  much  of  the  good  results  attending  the 
judicious  use  of  fertilizers,  to  permit  it  to  listen  for  a 
moment  to  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  their  use. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  never  encourage  their 
use  by  those  farmers  who  would  buy  and  use  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  trusting  only  to  the  agent’s  knowledge  for 
success.  We  are  also  aware  that  on  some  soils,  ferti¬ 
lizers  do  not  seem  to  give  adequate  returns,  either 
through  lack  of  proper  moisture,  or  a  lack  of  vegetable 
matter.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  others  discuss 
this  interesting  and  important  subject. 


Fruits  for  Indiana. 

“  Hoosier  Reader,"  Indiana. — 1.  What  apples  should 
I  select  for  a  small  orchard  ?  2.  Are  apricots  hardy, 
and  are  they  as  profitable  as  plums?  3.  Does  The  R. 
N.-Y.  consider  Abundance  and  Burbank  plums  more 
profitable  than  any  other  ?  4.  Have  the  Downing 

gooseberries  spines  on  the  fruit  ?  Do  they  sell  well  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  apples,  we  would  choose  the  following, 
all  of  which  thrive  well  in  Indiana :  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  Golden  Sweet,  Jonathan,  Maiden’s  Blush,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Rambo,  Red  Astraehan, 
Wagner,  and  Winesap.  2.  No,  not  so  hardy  as  the 
plum — about  as  hardy  as  the  peach.  We  would  say,  in 
a  general  way,  that  they  are  not  as  profitable  as  plums. 

3.  So  far  as  known,  these  are  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  of  the  Japan  plums  thus  far  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  If  you  would  extend  the  season,  try  also  Willard, 
Ogon  and  Berckmans.  4.  The  berries  are  smooth.  We 
would  choose  Columbus  or  Red  Jacket. 

Blackberry  for  Western  Pennsylvania. 

H.  A.  B.,  Scalp  Level,  Pa. — Where  can  I  procure  the 
best  variety  of  blackberry  for  western  Pennsylvania  ? 
What  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  ? 

Ans. — We  would  choose  Kittatinny  if  it  thrives  in 
that  section.  Our  second  choice  would  be  Erie.  They 
may  be  planted  this  fall  or  next  spring  as  our  friend 
prefers.  These  varieties  are  offered  by  all  nurserymen. 

New  Blackberry  Bliirbt ;  Anjou  Fears. 

C.  L.  M.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — 1.  We  have  a  new  form  of 
blight  on  our  blackberry  canes  this  year.  It  appeared 
first  as  brown  patches  on  the  leaves,  which  soon  ap¬ 
peared  dead  at  the  edges,  and  finally  the  whole  cane 
died.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  whether  it  attacks  the 
roots  or  not — in  some  cases  the  old  and  new  canes  die, 
in  others  only  the  bearing  canes.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
plant  from  this  field,  by  dipping  the  plants  into  a 
mercuric  bichloride  solution  ?  2.  Will  a  plantation  of 
Anjou  pears  bear  as  well  alone  as  if  other  varieties 
are  planted  among  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  This  form  of  blight  of  the  blackberry  is 
new  to  us.  Who  can  tell  us  about  it  ?  2.  Anjou  does 
not  need  other  varieties  for  pollination. 

Porous  Spot,  Sawdust  and  Leached  Ashes. 

D.  R.  C.,  Elida,  0. — I  have  a  small  area  of  black 
loam  (well  drained)  in  the  field  set  apart  for  straw¬ 
berries,  the  soil  of  which  is  so  porous  that  the  plants 
perish  in  drought.  How  should  it  be  treated  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  ?  I  have  access  to  sand,  clay,  chip 
manure,  rotten  sawdust,  and  leached  ashes.  I  am 
growing  fruits,  including  apples,  pears,  quinces,  plums, 
cherries  and  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  grapes  and  currants.  I  keep 
horses,  cows,  hogs  and  chickens.  Information  is  de¬ 
sired  as  to  how  to  utilize  to  best  advantage  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  chip  manure,  rotten  sawdust  and  leached  wood 
ashes.  What  is  the  approximate  value  of  100  bushels 
of  each  of  the  last  two  named  ?  Could  fresh  sawdust 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose?  If  so,  how?  What 
is  its  value  per  100  bushels  ?  The  sawdust  is  of  hard 
and  soft  wood. 

Ans  — Apply  to  the  porous  black  loam  spot,  heavy 
dressings  of  sand  and  leached  ashes,  and  work  them 
well  in.  Sawdust  has  but  little  commercial  value  as 
a  fertilizer.  Rotten  sawdust  might  be  used  as  bedding; 
in  fact,  this  would  be  about  the  best  use  to  make  of  it, 
provided  it  is  not  too  wet.  We  would  not  use  fresh 
sawdust  directly  on  the  soil.  Better  compost  it  with 
the  manure  before  using.  A  ton  of  leached  ashes  may 
be  worth  $3,  and  a  ton  of  sawdust  perhaps  $1.50. 

Price  for  Wood  Ashes  ;  Corn  Ground. 

E.  E.  W.,  Niles,  Mich. — 1.  If  I  can  get  parties  in  the 
city  who  burn  wood,  to  save  their  ashes  for  me,  what 
can  I  afford  to  pay  per  bushel?  The  wood  here  is 
mostly  beech  and  maple,  some  oak.  Will  they  make  a 
good  fertilizer  for  light,  sandy  soil  ?  2.  I  have  about 
10  acres  along  the  creek  that  has  always  been  used  for 
pasture  ;  it  is  very  thickly  covered  with  what  we  call 
Iron  weed.  The  sod  is  mostly  J  une  grass,  and  some 
places  are  low  and  covered  with  marsh  grass.  It  is 
dry  now  so  that  we  can  plow  every  foot  of  it.  Would 
The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  plowing  it  now?  Would  corn  do 
well  on  it  next  season  ?  We  plowed  a  small  piece  of 
the  same  kind — about  one- quarter  of  an  acre — last  fall 
and  put  it  into  potatoes  early  this  spring.  They  did 
very  well,  but  the  worms  ate  the  tubers  very  badly. 

Ans. — 1.  Wood  ashes  are  excellent  for  any  soil.  It 
is  hard  to  give  a  value  on  such  a  product  as  you  would 
get  from  private  families.  Without  an  analysis,  to 
know  just  what  you  are  buying,  you  can  hardly  afford 
to  pay  more  than  10  cents  a  bushel.  2.  We  would 
plow  the  pasture  at  once  leaving  the  furrows  turned 
up  to  the  action  of  frost.  In  the  spring,  harrow  in  a 
dressing  of  the  wood  ashes  and  plant  corn. 


Several  Subscribers. — The  larger  part  of  the  ginseng 
root  purchased  in  this  country  is  exported  to  China. 
The  Chinese  attribute  wonderful  powers  to  it. 
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C.  C.  W.,  Qka-nd  Bay,  Ala. — I  have 
been  reading  a  great  deal  about  Crimson 
clover  and  have  got  the  fever.  I  have 
sent  for  a  barrel  of  seed  to  one  of  The 
Rural  advertisers  for  myself  and  to  get 
some  of  our  members  to  try  it  also.  I 
have  never  noticed  any  reports  on  the 
Crimson  clover  as  a  honey  plant.  What 
have  the  bee  keepers  to  say  for  or  against 
it  ?  It  wearies  me  to  read  of  crops,  and 
hopes  of  even  living,  destroyed  by 
drought  every  little  while  in  the  West, 
while  thousands  of  acres  in  our  sunny 
Southland  are  lying  idle  that  may  be  had 
for  a  song,  and  whistle  the  tune  your¬ 
self.  “  Three  crops  on  the  same  land  in 
one  year,”  said  a  Dakota  man  to  me  the 
other  day;  “and  no  $175  machine  re¬ 
quired  either,  or  feeding  stock  12  months 
to  get  the  use  of  them  for  about  three, 
etc.” 

That  ”  Ideal  Baslness  Fowl.” 

11.  M.  F.,  South  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — 
While  I  indorse  much  that  I.  P.  T.  says, 
page  552,  regarding  the  “  Ideal  Business 
Fowl,”  I  can  but  feel  that  such  a  fowl 
must  ever  remain,  as  does  the  “ideal 
general  purpose  cow,”  a  thing  sought. 
It  seems  to  me  that  modern  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  experience  in  every  branch 
of  human  endeavor  have  proved  no  one 
thing  more  clearly  than  that  Nature  and 
human  skill,  in  blending  the  desirable 
qualities  of  plants  or  animals,  utterly 
fail  to  produce  a  successful  combination 
of  qualities  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
decreed  should  be  separate.  Human  en¬ 
terprise  in  every  way  speaks  in  no  un¬ 
certain  words  to  those  who  listen,  that 
specialism  pays  best.  That  man  in  the 
workshop,  factory,  laboratory  or  scien¬ 
tific  research,  reaches  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  and  profit  when  he  follows  the 
line  indicated  by  his  mental  and  physical 
make  up.  No  cross  can  improve  the  keen 
vision  or  high  speed  of  the  greyhound, 
intended  by  Nature  for  this  particular 
purpose.  The  Jerseys  and  the  Holsteins 
represent  two  markedly  separate  classes 
of  cattle,  and  breeders  have  repeatedly 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  blend  the  desir¬ 
able  qualities  of  these  breeds.  If  more 
milk  IS  desirable  in  the  Jersey,  look  for 
it  in  that  breed,  and  by  judicious  breed¬ 
ing  from  Jerseys  that  show  the  best  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  line  combined  with  a 
large  content  of  butter  fat.  But  never 
hope  to  make  over  a  Jersey  into  a  first- 
class  heavy  milking  Holstein.  There  is 
no  fun  or  profit  in  attempting  the  im¬ 
possible. 

The  object  sought  must  govern  the 
breed  of  fowls  or  animals  kept.  If  eggs 
are  relied  on  for  profit,  then  most  as¬ 
suredly  must  the  owner  keep  those  breeds 
that  have  been  bred  on  that  line  from 
time  out  of  mind  ;  that  have  developed 
in  a  marked  manner  a  characteristic 
tendency  to  egg  production,  that  puts 
the  results  of  its  vitalized  energy  in  the 
egg  basket  instead  of  on  its  bones.  At 
first  thought,  it  seems  that  large  combs 
and  wattles  are  extremely  undesirable 
in  fowls  kept  for  eggs.  But  fowls  hav¬ 
ing  these  are  among  the  best  layers,  and 
any  improvement  must  come  from  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  each  breed,  if  the  pre¬ 
disposition  to  early  and  continued  egg 
production  be  not  lost  or  impaired.  Sum¬ 
mer  conditions  are  the  best  for  winter 
production  of  eggs,  and  those  farmers 
who  keep  their  birds  in  these  conditions, 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  combs  or  wat¬ 
tles  being  frosted,  for  exposure  sufficient 
to  injure  these  is  detrimental  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  any  breed.  These  so-called 
undesirable  appendages  are  to  thq  watch¬ 
ful  owner.  Nature’s  thermometer,  which 
indicate  with  no  uncertainty  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  wearer.  The  man  who  buys 
a  registered  J ersey  or  Holstein,  houses  it 
on  the  lee  side  of  a  snow  bank,  feeds  it  on 


straw  and  weather-beaten  com  stover,  is 
likely  loudly  to  denounce  the  breed  kept, 
and  call  for  a  general-purpose  animal 
with  a  self-milking  attachment  to  save 
all  labor  to  the  owner,  as  he  gives  them 
no  other  care. 

Nature  makes  no  mistakes  in  her  de¬ 
crees.  Improvement  in  anything  is  along 
one  line  ;  other  lines  confiict  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Let  no  one  who  cares  for 
profit  in  either  eggs  or  meat  take  the 
American  standard  for  his  guide,  but 
study  his  bird  and  his  needs,  and  breed 
from  those  only  which  best  fill  his  re¬ 
quirements,  giving  all  necessary  care, 
and  he  will  have  no  use  for  a  cross-bred, 
general-purpose  fowl. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Expense. 

M.  W.,  Bristol,  R.  I. — It  certainly  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  as  nothing 
is  said  about  the  crop  to  be  raised  ;  but 
the  simple  statement  is  made,  page  505, 
that  “A  furnishes  the  land,  and  B  is  to 
do  all  the  labor.”  After  this  agreement 
between  A  and  B,  when  the  time  comes 
for  B  to  plant,  he  finds  that  he  must  have 
fertilizer  to  raise  a  crop.  B  did  not  agree 
to  do  anything  but  the  labor,  therefore 
if  fertilizer  is  used,  A  must  pay  for  it,  and 
B  must  do  all  the  labor  in  getting  it  upon 
and  into  the  soil  ready  for  the  seed  ;  A 
must  furnish  B  with  the  team  for  that 
purpose.  B  did  not  agree  to  furnish 
seed,  but  the  labor  only,  and  if  seed  is 
planted,  A  must  pay  for  it.  B  must  do 
all  the  labor  required  in  getting  it  upon 
and  into  the  soil,  A  to  pa  7  for  or  furnish 
the  team.  I  base  my  opinion  upon  the 
questions  asked,  making  no  allowance 
for  the  crops  to  be  raised,  as  nothing  is 
stated  about  that,  and  different  circum¬ 
stances  would  certainly  alter  the  case. 

IText  Year’s  Cow  Food. 

E.  C.  B.,  Southport,  Conn. — If  J.  V.  C., 
who  has  leased  a  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  farm  for  three  years  from  next 
April,  and  wishes  to  keep  20  cows,  can 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  present 
holders,  let  him  sow  two  acres  of  rye, 
two  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  acre  of 
wheat,  if  wheat  will  not  winterkill  there, 
with  the  same  amount  of  seed  per  acre. 
This  will  give  him  green  fodder  to  start 
with  next  spring  about  May  10  or  15, 
probably,  in  that  latitude.  The  rye  is 
earlier,  and  the  wheat  will  follow  the 
rye.  In  the  spring  he  can  sow  one  acre 
of  oats  and  peas,  1>^  bushel  each  per 
acre,  as  early  as  oats  can  be  sown  on  his 
land.  Two  or  three  weeks  later,  let  him 
sow  another  acre  of  oats  or  peas  to  fol¬ 
low  the  first  in  feeding.  Clover  and 
green  grass  will  fill  in  between  the 
winter  gram  feeds  and  the  oats  and  peas, 
while  the  latter  will  be  followed  by  corn. 
About  August  1,  one  or  two  acres  of  bar¬ 
ley  or  peas,  two  bushels  barley  and  one 
bushel  peas,  may  be  sown  to  feed  after 
corn.  Barley  and  peas  will  withstand 
severe  frosts  even  until  the  ground 
freezes,  and  are  the  last  green  crop 
available.  The  yields  per  acre  of  oats 
and  peas,  and  of  barley  and  peas,  are 
nearly  equal,  being  a  little  more  than 
one-half  in  green  tons  of  the  yield  of 
corn.  If  his  20  cows  have  so  much  pastur¬ 
age  that  not  all  of  these  forage  crops  are 
needed  green,  any  portions  remaining 
may  be  cured  for  winter  use  except  the 
last,  which  comes  after  the  “  curing” 
season  is  over. 

How  Should  Easllafe  Be  Left  on  Top  ? 

M.  H.  C.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. — From  lim¬ 
ited  experience  and  observation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  practice  of  leaving  ensilage 
two  or  three  feet  higher  around  the 
edges  of  the  silo  than  in  the  middle,  is 
just  the  opposite  of  what  should  be  done 
— in  other  words,  the  ensilage  should  be 
left  rounded -up  two  or  three  feet  higher 
in  the  center  than  at  the  sides.  This  is 
doubly  true  when  the  ensilage  has  been 
tramped  around  the  edges,  and  the  rest 
of  the  silo  not  at  all,  as  the  loose  center 
will  settle  more  than  the  firm  ensilage 
around  the  sides,  and  there  will  be  & 
tendency  for  that  around  the  edges  to 
draw  toward  the  center  and  away  from 
the  walls,  making  a  place  for  the  air  to 


enter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  silo  is 
well  rounded  up  in  the  center,  there  is  j  ust 
the  opposite  tendency,  for  as  the  heavier 
center  settles,  it  will  crowd  the  ensilage 
more  firmly  against  the  sides. 

Absnt  Grundy’s  Grubs. 

F.  W.  S.,  Franklin  County,  Vt. — I 
supposed  that  it  was  quite  generally 
understood  that  the  white  grub  that  is 
such  a  pest  to  the  strawberry  grower,  is 
the  larva  of  the  May  beetle,  and  that  the 
beetle  preferred  a  sod  in  which  to  de¬ 
posit  her  eggs,  seldom  laying  them  in 
cultivated  ground.  For  this  reason, 
growers  are  cautious  about  setting  plants 
in  soil  that  has  not  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  two  or  more  years,  that  the  grubs  in 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  breaking  the 
sod,  might  have  opportunity  to  attain 
their  growth  and  escape.  But  now  Fred 
Grundy  would  have  us  believe,  page  551, 
that  the  presence  of  white  grubs  in  the 
soil  ‘  is  the  invariable  result  of  manuring 
with  stable  manure,”  and  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  tons  of  stable 
manure  are  used  annually  in  growing 
strawberries,  with  no  loss  whatever  from 
grubs,  unless  plants  are  set  in  soil  al¬ 
ready  infested.  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  1  use  stable  manure  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  40  loads  per  acre  on 
strawberries,  and  have  never  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  grubs  until  last  year,  and  then 
only  on  a  low  spot  near  the  center  of  the 
field.  Here  the  ground  was  so  filled  with 
grubs  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
stand  of  plants,  though  the  whole  field 
received  precisely  the  same  treatment.  I 
think  if  Brother  Grundy  will  investigate 
more  closely  the  same  grubs  with  which 
stable  manure  is  frequently  alive,  he  will 
find  that  they  are  only  cousins  of  the 
large,  white  grubs,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  charge  he  brings  against  them. 


During  the  past  season  44  different 
kinds  of  wheat  were  grown  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  (Stats  College,  Centre 
County).  26  of  these  varieties  have  been 
grown  for  the  past  five  years.  “  Reliable” 
stands  first,  not  only  in  the  1894  yield,  but 
in  the  five-year  yield,  viz  ,  37  bushels  psr 
acre.  In  this  five-year  test  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  heaviest  yielders  after  Re¬ 
liable:  Valley,  31  bushels;  Fulcaster,  31; 
Ontario  Wonder,  31;  D.etz  Long  berry 
Red,  31;  Wyandotte  Rjd,  31;  Currsll’s 
Prolific,  31;  Mediterranean,  29.  Tne 
smallest  yields  were  given  by  Velvet 
Chaff,  Improved  Rice,  Finley,  McGhee’s 
Red,  Tuscan  Island  and  Nigger,  which 
yielded  about  26  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  j.  H.  Hale  says  in  the  Courant 
that  it  is  now  a  settled  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Japan  plums  are  perfectly 
hardy  all  over  southern  New  England, 
if  not  in  the  more  northerly  sections. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connec’ion  with  th.'ir 
almost  entire  freedom  from  black  kmt, 
and  the  tough  skin  which  in  a  measure 
checks  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  th ; 
vigorous  growth  of  the  trees,  and  iheir 
habit  of  early  and  profuse  bearing, 
makes  them  the  most  valuable  clai  s  of 
fruit  introduced  for  many  years. 


IN  writing  to  sdyertlsen  please  always  mentloc 
Thb  Rural. 


Fall  Medicine 


Is  fully  as  important  and  as  beneficial  as 
Spring  Medicine,  for  at  this  season  there 
is  great  danger  to  health  in  the  varying 
temperature,  cold  storms,  malarial  germs. 


Hood’ 


g  Sarsa¬ 
parilla 

Cures 


and  the  prevalence 
of  fevers  and  other 
serious  diseases.  All 
these  may  be  avoided 
if  the  blood  is  kept  pure,  the  digestion 
good,  and  the  bodily  health  vigorous  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s  Pills  sre  prompt  and  efficient.  25o. 


Mr.  Hale  confirms  the  reports  which 
have  appeared  in  our  columns  from  time 
to  time  thatSitiuma,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best,  is  also  the  latest,  ripen¬ 
ing  about  September  15.  He  mentions 
Ogon,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Maru  as  in¬ 
termediates,  and  Willard  as  one  of  the 
earliest.  They  are  not  so  fine  in  quality 
as  the  best  of  the  European  plums,  but 
are  far  better  than  such  varieties  as  the 
Lombard  and  others  so  generally  planted. 

F.  B.  Hayes,  Colerain,  Empire  State, 
Esther,  Moore’s  Diamond,  and  Geneva. 
Here  we  have  six  comparatively  new 
white  grapes  ripening  at  about  the  same 
time.  It  is  now  time  to  think  of  plant¬ 
ing  grape  vines.  Which  is  the  best  of  the 
above  ?  Our  readers  would  like  to  know. 
Which  is  the  next  best  ?  Wherein  does 
one  excel  over  the  other  in  quality,  size 
of  bunch,  size  of  berry,  productiveness, 
hardiness?  If  you  could  have  but  one 
vine,  which  one  would  you  choose  ?  If 
two,  which  would  you  choose  ?  Which 
would  you  reject  as  one  you  would  not 
care  to  have  at  all  ? 

The  Green  Mountain  (Winchell)  is 
probably  as  early  as  any  other  white 
grape.  And  for  a  first  early,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  many  places,  the  best  in  quality 
of  the  first  earliesv 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
planted  “  second-crop  ”  potatoes  July  27. 
The  seed  was  “wilted”  by  exposing  them 
to  the  sun  under  glass  for  two  days. 
Not  one  has  as  yet  (September  4) 
sprouted,  and  it  is  probable  the  seed 
pieces  have  rotted  in  the  ground. 


99^Z 
«  PU  RE* 

FOK  THE  BAFT. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

IIS  W.WaterSt..  SYIlACUSi: 


PA  II  Ml  IIP  !HACHl]S£;KYand8UPPLI]<:S. 
IlHIlllinU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
1<  arnnaai,  N.  2.  Mention  this  paper. 


Great  Slaughter  in  Prices 


In  order  to  make  room  for  our  Cutter  trade,  we 
have  to  close  out  our  Immense  stock  of  Carriages 
Baggies  and  Road  Wagons  at  KUINOUS  PKICISS. 
Send  for  our  Special  Cut  Price  List  and  get 
a  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  BTJCKBOARD  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  S.  Miller,  of 
Bluff  ton.  Mo.,  thinks  that  we  have  not 
the  true  Regina  strawberry.  His  plants 
are  from  the  originator,  and  bear  a  larger 
berry  than  Crescent.  It  is,  too,  one  of 
the  largest  varieties. 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  “the  Timbrell 
came  up  to  the  former  account  of  it  in 
Thb  Rural,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  of  all  the  new  ones.” 

The  two  acres  fitted  for  Crimson  clover 
remain  unsown  (September  3.)  Unless 
we  have  a  rain  to  moisten  the  soil  within 
a  week,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  sow  it  this 
fall. 

Wk  have  received  from  the  Worcester 
Wire  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  dozen 
“Plant  and  Shrub  Supports”  which 
strike  us  as  being  just  what  we  may  need 
for  the  purpose  indicated  by  the  name. 
Their  chief  value,  as  it  seems  to  us,  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  a  firm  support  to  any  plant 
that  needs  it  in  a  way  that  does  not  show 
conspicuously  that  they  are  supported, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  made  of  more 
cumbrous  material.  The  cut  (Fig.  158) 
will  show  the  ingenious  device  and  how 
readily  it  may  be  put  in  position.  The 
two  prongs  of  each  of  the  three  uprights 
are  easily  pressed  into  the  soil  up  to  the 
little  rings,  which  are  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  sinking  further.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  the  large  ring  support  at  the  top  can 
be  opened  to  place  around  a  plant  which  is 


already  too  large  to  allow  of  “  slipping 
the  support  over  the  top  of  it.”  This 
support  may  be  adjusted  to  different 
heights.  The  whole  device  is  made  of 
galvanized  wire.  It  is  self-closing  when 
not  in  use,  and  a  large  number  require 
but  a  moderate  space  for  winter  storing. 

The  price  is  37.50  for  half  a  gross.  It 
would  not  be  economical  to  buy  many  of 
them  if  they  lasted  only  a  season  or  so  ; 
but  for  aught  we  can  see,  they  will  last 
a  lifetime,  and  the  first  cost  is  the  only 
cost. 

We  placed  several  about  as  many  to¬ 
mato  plants  early  in  the  season.  The 
branches  have  been  firmly  supported  and 
the  fruit  held  from  the  soil,  where  it  is 
liable  to  rot  or  be  destroyed  by  insects, 
turtles  and  the  like.  For  use  in  a  garden 
in  which  tidiness  is  considered,  these 
supports  are  precisely  what  is  needed. 

Wk  have  received  the  following  letter 
fromChas.  E.  Pennock,  Fort  Collins,  Col., 
the  man  who  has  led  in  the  matter  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  : 

“  From  many  letters  received,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherries  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
were  picked  before  fully  ripe.  Yours 
were  picked  July  20 — ours  August  20. 
While  there  is,  perhaps,  a  difference  in 
seasons  here  and  in  New  York,  we  do 
not  think  there  can  be  as  much  as  a 
month.  Here,  too,  the  raspberries  are 
all  gone  before  the  cherry  is  ripe.  It 
ripens  with  the  late  blackberries — the 
Taylor.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  cherry 


DO  YOU  KNOW^ 

that  the  lowest  rates  to  all  points  West 
are  obtained  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  ? 
The  shortest  line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  Palace  Buffet  sleeping  cars. 
Fast  trains.  Inquire  of  nearest  Ticket 
Agent,  or  address  F.  J.  Moore,  Gen’l  Agt., 
23  Exchange  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


to  color  before  ripe.  Under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  ripening,  it  sustains  everything 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  and  I  think 
another  year’s  trial  will  alter  your  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  cherry.” 

Ellw ANGER  &  Barry,  who  have  for 
many  years  made  a  specialty  of  lilacs, 
regard  Frau  Dammann  the  best  white, 
and  Ludwig  Spoeth  the  best  red  (“  dark 
purplish  red  ”)  in  their  entire  collection. 

Native  Persimmons.  — An  esteemed 
correspondent,  James  L.  Myers  of  Win¬ 
ters  ville,  Decatur  County,  Ind.,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  of  September  3  : 

“  I  send  you  a  box  of  persimmons, 
wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  saw¬ 
dust.  The  bottom  layer  is  of  fruit  picked 
from  the  tree.  The  upper  layer  is  picked 
from  the  ground.  The  bottom  layer  is 
not  ripe  enough  to  be  at  its  best.  Per¬ 
simmons  are  quite  common  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
equal  these  in  earliness,  productiveness, 
freedom  from  seeds  and  freedom  from 
‘  pucker.’  The  first  ripe  fruit  was  eaten 
August  28.  Not  a  sign  of  frost  yet. 
Would  there  likely  be<ar.y thing  in  propa¬ 
gating  it  ?” 

We  are  very  glad  to  get  these  Ameri¬ 
can  persimmons,  which  in  quality  are 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  native  or  even 
Japan  persimmons  we  have  eaten.  They 
average  about  inch  in  diameter,  are 
nearly  seedless  and  in  quality  compare 
favorably  with  plums.  In  fact,  except 
that  they  may  be  too  sweet  for  the  taste 
of  many,  they  are  richer  than  many 
kinds  of  plums  that  are  grown  every¬ 
where.  The  writer  is  not  persimmon- 
wise,  but  he  had  assumed  that  all  Amer- 
can  persimmons  were  more  or  less 
astringent  and  puckery  before  frost. 
These  specimens  were  absolutely  free 
of  those  qualities.  We  presume  that  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on 
different  plants  (dioecious).  We  would 
be  glad  if  our  friend  would  favor  the 
Rural  Grounds  with  a  male  and  female 
plant,  unless  the  variety  happens  to  be 
monoecious.  It  is  one  of  those  native 
fruits  that  little,  if  any,  attention  has 
been  given  to  and  these  specimens  give 
ample  evidence  that  if  this  particular 
variety  is  not  worth  propagating  for  sale 
from  a  profit  point  of  view,  it  may  at 
least  prove  a  progenitor  from  which 
profitable  market  varieties  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  seedling  cultivation. 

Direct. 

- Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Seed 

Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture:  “  The  cost  of  the  distribution 
for  the  fiscal  year  1892-93  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  3160,000. 

“Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-seven 
varieties  of  seed  were  used  in  the  distri¬ 
bution,  many  of  them  so  old  and  well- 
known  as  hardly  to  require  the  formality 
of  printing  the  name  on  the  package.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  this  division  for 
many  years  past  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
‘  new  and  valuable’  seeds  distributed 
were  known  and  catalogued  by  nearly 
every  prominent  seedsman  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe  for  at  least  two  years  be¬ 
fore 'their  purchase  by  the  Department. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  does  it  not 
appear  that  the  Seed  Division  has  out¬ 
lived  its  usefulness,  and  that  its  further 
continuance  is  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  engaged  in  legitimate 
trade  pursuits,  in  which  they  have  in¬ 
vested  their  capital  and  upon  which  the 
maintenance  of  their  families  and  their 
employees  depends  ?  Instead  of  recom¬ 
mending  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  building  now  occupied  by  this  divis¬ 
ion,  as  is  customary  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port,  it  would  seem  to  me  more  proper  to 
urge  the  retirement  of  the  Department 
from  the  seed  business,  and  that  the 
building  now  occupied  for  that  purpose 
be  devoted  to  some  useful  pursuit,  more 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.” 

- Century  Magazine  :  “  A  man  often 

seems  to  think  that,  when  he  has  won  a 


woman’s  love,  he  is  absolved  from  all 
obligations  to  attempt  to  keep  it  by  any 
of  the  means  by  which  he  originally 
gained  it.” 

“  Love  is  an  insanity  of  the  heart,  and 
inspires  a  divine  faith  in  the  impossible.” 

“  A  WOMAN  may  be  disappointed  again 
and  again  in  her  lover  ;  but  she  always 
retains  her  faith  in  love.” 

“  The  woman  (says  Marcia  in  Addison’s 
“  Cato”)  who  deliberates  is  lost.  But  the 
woman  who  deliberates  not  is  lost  also.” 

“  Many  a  woman  is  so  uniformly  good 
and  self-sacrificing  that  those  to  whom 
she  is  good,  and  for  whom  she  makes 
sacrifices,  come  to  regard  all  her  gener¬ 
osity  as  a  mere  duty.” 

“  It  is  very  hard  to  obey  the  Scriptural 
injunction,  and  love  our  enemies,  when 
many  of  us  fail  to  like  wholly  even  our 
best  friends.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  What  an  ocean  of 

trouble  can  come  out  of  a  gallon  jug.” 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  EffActlve  In 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 


By  its  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Ottloes,  as  well  as 
Pleld,  Orchard,  Garden  andConservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
Of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO. 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 

GKOCEKS,  SEEDSMEN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


If  you  name  Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yorkbb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


I N FANTS  N VALIDS. 


FOOD 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother's  MUk. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen I  commenced  the  u.se  of  Mel- 
lln’s  Food  some  three  weeks  ago,  and  find  It 
better  than  all  others  I  have  used;  my  baby 
is  thriving  wonderfully  upon  It.  I  shall 
recommend  Its  use  to  all  my  friends. 

Mrs.  JAsrKK  L.  Brown. 

-  Tyler.  Tex. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  using  your  Mellln’s 
Food  for  babies.  I  find  It  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Rev.  C.  C.  Williams. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
FeedinR  of  Infaiits,”  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 

Doliber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POTASH 

"  FOR 


FERTILIZERS 

\\I  l_I  p*  A  T'  Fertilizers  containing 

VV  nC,/A.I  JIIQU  percentages 

OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


RYE 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


SEED  WANTED  Ei; 

Every  quality.  Will  pay  full  value. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co  I,  SpecliiIiNtN  III 

Seed  CleuuluK.  BINGHAMTON, N.  Y. 


PEASE  Potato  Sorter. 

Sorts  faster  than  10  men 
and  better.  Price,  120. 
Liberal  discount  to  agents 
Circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  free. 

Manufactured  by 
1  KDWAUD  F.  DIBBLE 
'  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Potato  Growers,  Attention ! 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  change  your  seed  or  wish 
new,  watch  for  what  C  E.  Kellev,  of  Newark,  N.  V.. 
will  have  to  offer  In  new  and  old  varieties  after 
October  1.  References:  Northern— .•  irsi  National 
Bank,  Newark,  N.  Y.  Southern— F.  H.  Burnette, 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 


Strawberry  Plants 

By  the  dozen  or  million  1  Fine,  healthy,  pure  stock. 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


I"  ADY  THOMPSON  Strawberry,  Miller  Red 
A  Raspberry,  Maxwell’s  Ea.  Blackberry,  the 
three  great  market  berries  for  the  future.  Full  line 
of  nursery  stock.  MVEK  in  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del 


CURRANT  AND  DERRY  PLANTS 

Cherry  and  Versailles  Currants,  Cuthbert  Rasp 
berry,  Taylor’s  Prollflc  and  Snyder  Blackberries 
Our  plants  are  entirely  free  from  any  disease.  Prices 
as  low  as  consistent  for  No.  1  plants. 

W.  E.  MANDBVILLB, 
Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU 
WANJ 


STANDARD  PEARS, 
JAPAN  PLUMS, 
PEACH  TREES, 


In  large  or  small  quantity,  send  for  our  list.  We  have 
extra  tine  blocks  of  these  kinds,  and  offer  low  prices. 

WHITING  NURSERY 


1^  Q  |_  L  ^1^  BULBS  "  * FLOWERING. 


Catalogue 


Hyaointbs.TuHps,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  &c.,  direct  from 

Mk.®”  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  (ywr.)  Ro“"j?.sTEK;N.‘^^: 


We  Grow?/rM?hionof  Roses  Annually 


BULBS. 


Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruitand  OrnamentalTrees, Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

No  finer  assortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits,  Stirubs  ot 
Eoses  In  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
any  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  insiicct  our 

stock.  FALli  price:  L.IST  ANU  Uiri.it  catalogue:  ETtE:E:. 

41st  year.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS, 
AURATUM  and  aU  other  JAPAis^  LILIES,  BERMUDA 
EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  *c. 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  >T.NewY0RK 
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Rural  New-Yorker 

Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts. ,  ffew  York. 

A  Natlsaal  Weakly  Jearnal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
BLBHBT  B.  CABMAN,  Bdltor-ln-Ctalel. 

UBBBBBT  W.  COIiLINGWOOD,  Manarlns  Bdltor 

JOHN  J.  DILIiON,  BuBlness  MansRer. 

CowriQhted  1894. 

Address  all  business  oommnnloatlons  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THB  BCBAL  NBW-TOKKBB. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  erery  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  Tork  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1894. 


Many  small  patches  of  sweet  potatoes  are  seen  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  and  while  the  crop  might  not 
prove  remunerative  for  market,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  many  farmers  equally  as  far  as,  or  farther  north, 
should  not  produce  at  least  a  supply  for  home  use.  A 
light,  warm  soil,  is  required,  and  the  cultivation  is  no 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  common  potato.  Plants 
are  easily  procurable  in  season,  if  one  does  not  wish 
to  produce  his  own.  ^ 

OuK  friends,  the  manufacturers  of  maple  sweets, 
will  do  well  to  scour  the  wood  lot  for  fuel  for  use  next 
spring.  Quantities  of  partially  decayed  wood,  stumps 
and  so  on,  may  be  found  in  most  wood  lots,  which 
will  make  good  fuel  if  secured  under  cover  soon. 
Later  in  the  season,  it  will  be  water-soaked  and  value¬ 
less.  A  sugar  orchard  of  500  to  1,000  trees  uses  up  a 
gieat  many  cords  of  wood.  In  a  few  years,  many  will 
have  to  resort  to  coal.  For  the  sake  of  the  profits, 
postpone  this  day  as  far  as  possible  by  a  yearly  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  rubbish.  ^ 

Isn’t  that  an  inviting  picture  of  A  Family  Park,  de¬ 
scribed  by  R.  D.  B.,  on  page  607  ?  Shouldn’t  such  a 
retreat  as  a  play  and  rest  ground,  combined  with  the 
other  features,  which  we  would  expect  to  find  associated 
with  it,  be  enough  to  keep  almost  any  right-minded 
boy  or  girl  on  the  farm  ?  Such  a  beautiful  spot  ought 
to  solve  the  question  of  leaving  the  farm.  Then,  too, 
see  the  small  cost  necessary  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The 
one  described  was  planned  in  a  family  where  money  is 
an  extremely  scarce  article,  and  where  every  penny 
must  be  carefully  used.  Doesn’t  this  suggest  some¬ 
thing  for  your  farm  ?  ^ 

We  are  told  in  a  horticultural  publication,  that  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  described  a  new  method 
of  propagating  strawberries.  The  new  method  con¬ 
sists  “simply  in  removing  the  young  runners  from  the 
plant  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  they  have  taken  root, 
and  propagating  in  a  cold  frame  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
treating  the  young  plants  as  fiorists  treat  cuttings.” 
Substantially  the  same  method  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  3, 1887 — seven 
years  ago.  Was  our  usually  wide-awake  and  progres¬ 
sive  friend,  the  horticulturist  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
napping  at  that  time  ?  Or  has  he  something  better 
than  the  method  there  described  ? 

Governor  Flower  is  speaking  at  many  of  the  fairs 
this  fall,  and  the  burden  of  his  speech  is  that  New 
York  State  has  done  wonders  for  her  farmers.  His 
best  card  is  the  fact  that  a  great  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  nas  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  curing  all 
the  ills  that  Eastern  agriculture  is  heir  to.  Now  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  claimed,  and  on  good  author¬ 
ity  too,  that  this  famous  “agricultural  department” 
is  simply  a  big  political  machine.  It  was  organized 
for  a  double  purpose — to  give  politicians  a  chance  to 
make  just  such  statements  as  Gov.  Flower  is  now 
making  but,  under  the  surface,  to  make  a  big  machine 
to  work  for  party  advantage.  This  “agricultural  depart¬ 
ment”  is  a  big  humbug.  Its  friends  will  never  have  a 
better  chance  than  the  present  to  come  forward  and 
prove  the  great  value  they  claim  for  it  I 
« 

In  eastern  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska,  lies  a 
broad  strip  of  land  known  as  the  “  rain  belt  country.” 
It  is  a  dry,  parched  and  dreary  tract,  most  of  it  incap¬ 
able  of  irrigation,  and  with  sufficient  rainfall  to 
mature  a  crop  possibly  once  in  five  years.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  been  a  bonanza  for  the  frauds  who  sell  bogus 
town  lots  and  farms.  They  bought  up  vast  tracts  of 
this  worthless  land,  told  the  most  remarkable  lies 
about  it,  and  induced  thousands  of  settlers  to  move  in 
from  other  sections  This  has  resulted  in  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  melancholy  feature  of  all  American 
farm  life.  There  has  been  no  rain  the  past  year  in  the 
“rain  belt.”  To-day  hundreds  of  wagons  are  crawling 


away  from  this  dry  country  through  Colorado  and 
eastern  Nebraska,  with  families  of  settlers  after  work 
or  help.  They  will  be  provided  for  during  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  back  they  will  go  to  the  old  place  to 
wait  for  rain.  It  is  not  only  the  saddest,  but  the  most 
curious  side  of  American  farming.  One  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  has  been  among  these  roving  people,  and 
will,  before  long,  tell  us  something  about  them. 

« 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  done  with  that  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the 
Concord  grape.  Last  month  we  sent  him  a  second 
check  for  $37.  The  latest  arrival  in  this  line  is  the 
following  note  and  inclosure  : 

Some  time  since  I  noticed  in  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  an  appeal  for  help  for 
Mr.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape.  While  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Hortlcaltnral  Society,  I  asked  for  a  Uve-certcontrlbu- 
tlon  from  all  present  who  had  eaten  of,  and  appreciated,  this  grape. 
This  resulted  in  $5.32.  Inclosed  find  check  for  same,  for  which  please 
receipt.  Along  with  this  check,  the  society  send  their  best  wishes,  and 
hope  that  hlB  last  days  may  be  full  of  peace  and  comfort. 

MBS.  W.  W.  STBVKNS. 

This  grape  season  is  a  peculiarly  fitting  one  for  remem¬ 
bering  in  a  substantial  way  what  Mr.  Bull  did  for 
American  grape  growing.  The  fund  for  his  benefit  is 
always  open.  ^ 

The  season  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  potato  blight,  being  too  hot  and  dry.  A 
case  of  the  genuine  disease  can  hardly  be  found,  as 
damp,  cool  weather  is  required  to  start  its  germs  into 
growth.  The  vines  have  turned  yellow,  then  brown, 
and  finally  died  from  the  effects  of  the  hot  weather. 
Fall  rains  may  start  disease,  and  the  wise  man  will 
dig  as  soon  as  the  skin  sets,  dry  the  tubers  well,  store 
in  the  cellar  at  once,  keep  at  an  even  temperature,  and 
not  disturb  by  moving  about.  In  spite  of  dry  weather, 
the  show  of  potatoes  at  the  county  fairs  is  unusually 
fine.  The  acreage  is  large  and  the  duty  reduced.  Per¬ 
haps  the  present  price,  50  cents  from  the  field,  may  be 
the  best  of  the  season.  It  is  as  good  as  75  cents  in 
midwinter.  The  expense  of  storing,  shrinkage,  loss 
by  disease,  and  interest  on  money,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.  Let’s  hear  from  you  on  the  subject. 

* 

The  following  notice  was  found  pasted  over  a  broken 
window  in  a  Now  Jersey  henhouse  : 

Whereas,  The  new  tariff  bill  remoyes  the  duty  from  eggs  so  that  the 
products  of  Canadian  and  European  hens  are  admitted  free,  and. 
Whereas,  The  man  who  owns  this  henhouse  ihinks  his  hopes  have 
died  with  the  duty,  and  that  foreign  eggs  will  now  drive  us  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and. 

Whereas,  He  therefore  concludes  that  there  Is  no  use  In  his  clean¬ 
ing  up,  mending  the  windows  or  stopping  cracks,  and. 

Whereas,  This  action  seems  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  large  number 
Of  equally  brilliant  men,  and, 

WTisreat,  This  Is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  hen  far  more  than  It 
does  the  men,  and  as  too  many  of  our  sisters  are  silent  while  this  In¬ 
sult  and  outrage  Is  being  perpetrated  upon  them, 
therefore.  In  view  of  these  facts  as  above  mentioned,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  we  claim  to  be  equal  In  energy  and  thrift  to  any  Ca¬ 
nadian  or  European  hen  that  ever  was  hatched!  Our  breeding  is  just 
as  good  and  we  are  capable  of  just  as  good  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  advantages  of  nearness  to  market, 
warmer  climate,  cheaper  and  more  varied  food— 10  advantages  to  one 
possessed  by  any  foreign  bird. 

Resolved,  That  If  the  so-called  man  who  owns  this  house  will  quit 
groaning  about  the  new  tariff  bill  and  devote  his  giant  Intellect  to 
the  task  of  making  this  house  warm,  clean  and  dry ;  If  he  will  make 
pie  of  the  surplus  roosters  and,  in  short,  run  his  henhouse  on  business 
principles,  we  will  guarantee  a  safe  and  secure  profit. 

Resolved,  That  If  this  man  refuse  to  carry  out  this  reasonable  re¬ 
quest,  his  name  must  go  ringing  down  the  ages  as  that  of  a  fraud, 
humbug  and  Ignoramus.  AMB  RICAN  BUSINESS  UEN. 

Sec.  Soolely  for  the  Promotion  of  American  Poultry  Interests. 

* 

The  questions  concerning  the  present  condition  of 
farming,  printed  on  another  page,  are  interesting 
enough  to  warrant  a  full  discussion.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  general  talk  fioating  about  to  the  effect  that 
the  farmer  is  much  worse  off  than  he  used  to  be. 
What  do  you,  as  an  individual  farmdr,  have  to  say  to 
that?  If  you  have  kept  anything  like  a  record  of 
your  business  from  year  to  year,  you  know  whether 
your  receipts  are  less  now  than  they  were  10  years 
ago.  If  they  are  less,  the  reason  for  that  decrease 
should  not  be  hard  to  find.  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  few  men  who  are  growing  the  same  crops  and 
using  the  same  methods  they  did  10  years  ago,  are 
doing  as  well  financially  as  they  did  then.  The  men 
who  have  changed — taken  up  something  new  and  de¬ 
veloped  it  carefully,  are,  as  a  rule,  doing  as  well  as 
they  ever  did.  We  shall  be  greatly  pleased  if  each  one 
of  our  subscribers  will  answer  these  questions  from 
his  own  books  and  observations.  We  could  thus 
accumulate  a  mass  of  information  that  would  be  of 
great  value.  Tell  us  what  your  farm  is  doing. 

* 

A  REPORT  has  been  circulated  by  several  newspapers 
that  the  peach  orchards  in  Delaware  and  Maryland 
which  were  overfiowed  by  salt  water  early  last  spring, 
are  the  only  ones  in  bearing  this  season.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  matter  was  recently  made  by  a  visit  to 
a  number  of  the  orchards  located  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  Several  orchards  in  fruiting  this 
season  were  partially  overflowed  by  salt  water;  while 
others  are  located  upon  high  land  not  reached  by  the 
water.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  yield 


of  fruit  in  the  portion  overflowed  and  that  on  the 
high  land.  A  number  of  orchards  producing  a  fair  crop 
were  visited.  They  were  located  upon  land  lying  along 
side  rather  large  bodies  of  water,  but  which  was  never 
overflowed.  One  orchard  in  particular  was  so  located 
that  a  portion  of  the  land  submerged  was  upon  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  a  shallow  ravine,  so  that  it  faced  nearly 
northeast  and  southwest,  while  the  yield  of  fruit  was 
very  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  or¬ 
chard,  The  trees  upon  the  overflowed  land  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  denser  and  darker  green  foliage  than  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchard.  The  fruit  upon  the  former 
was  less  highly  colored  than  that  upon  the  latter.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  expressed  by  the  owners  was  that 
the  proximity  to  the  large  bodies  of  water  protected 
the  blossoms. 

On  page  577,  The  R  N.-Y.  denounced  the  practice 
of  girdling  grape  vines.  While  this  practice  hastens 
ripening,  it  gives  poor  fruit,  disappoints  buyers,  and 
thus  injures  the  sale  of  better  fruit  which  follows  it. 
In  commenting  on  this  statement,  Mr.  W.  F.  Taber 
says: 

That  bit  the  nail  square  on  the  bead,  and  Is  exactly  what  my  com¬ 
mission  man  has  just  written  me.  I  raised  a  breeze  In  an  Icsiltute 
meeting  held  last  winter  In  a  grape-growing  district,  by  declaring  that 
girdled  grapes  were  not  fit  to  eat,  and  further  declared  that  such  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  as  we  now  see,  would  be  the  Inevl.able  consequence  of 
such  a  practice,  coupled  with  the  selfish  greed  of  those  who  send  sour, 
unripe  grapes  to  market. 

Girdlers  are  now  reaping  what  they  have  sown.  Too 
bad  that  others  suffer  with  them. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

JKHOSUAPHAT  SMITH  was  a  terrible  talker; 

His  wife  took  and  paid  for  The  Rubal  New-Youkeh, 

And  Smith  kindly  read  It  and  shoated  “  ’Taint  so  I 
Them  city  chaps  can't  fool  this  farmer,  you  know.” 

He  beard  of  the  Carman  potato  last  year. 

“  Jast  send  one  along  and  we’ll  try  It  up  here.” 

It  came — a  small  nut  of  a  tuber — two  eyes. 

But  wasn’t  Smith  madi  ’*  it  s  a  swindle  1”  he  cries. 

He  threw  It  away,  but  his  poor,  patient  wife. 

Who  couldn’t  oppose  him  to  save  her  own  life. 

Picked  up  the  small  tuber  and  kept  It  till  spring. 

And  planted  and  hoed  It  and  trained  It— poor  thing  I 
And  watered  and  cared  for  it  all  her  own  self. 

While  Smith  dozed  away  like  a  bug  on  a  shelf. 

And  ohl  how  that  tuber  did  yield  with  such  care. 

And  big  Brother  Smith  took  It  off  to  the  fair. 

”  Justsee  what  I  done  with  a  poor  litle  nut 
Of  'tater  !  ”  he  said  with  a  satisfied  strut. 

While  fond  Mrs.  Smith  st^od  regarding  ner  spouse 
And  said,  “  We’ve  a  wonderful  man  at  oar  house  !  ” 

Ci.EAN  up  the  eanna  refuse. 

Who  can  make  a  sick  turkey  eat  7 
Insects  on  woolen  cloth— page  600. 

Bbtteb  shoot  the  colt  than  stunt  It. 

Get  started  now  with  the  seed  corn. 

The  best  corn  for  breeding  hogs  is  A  corn. 

Edge  or  center  of  the  silo— which  should  be  higher? 

“  Salt  sick”  Is  the  Florida  name  for  “hollow  horn.” 

Washing  by  power  will  not  make  the  wife's  temper  sour. 

What  becomes  of  patience  when  It  “  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  ”  7 
Agent,  stick  to  your  last— would-be  subscriber  until  he  subscribes. 

See  what  bone,  potash  and  clover  did  for  that  northern  Michigan 
farm. 

Think  of  a  miller  charging  more  for  bran  than  he  paid  for  whole 
wheat. 

On  page  602  one  who  knows  tells  how  to  raise  green  food  for  20  cows 
next  year. 

A  hen  is  never  In  better  shape  for  "fried  chicken”  than  when  she 
wants  to  Bit. 

Who  have  had  trouble  with  the  green  color  from  Bordeaux  Mixture 
remaining  on  grapes  this  year? 

When  a  farmer  has  made  more  money  than  he  needs  for  support, 
where  should  he  go  to  spend  it? 

Go  test  a  mess  of  buttermilk  and  then  with  sorrow  say:  “  Oh,  how  I 
wish  1  had  that  fat,  that  I  have  thrown  away.” 

Tub  forest  fires  are  said  to  have  destroyed  a  vast  tract  of  standing 
pine  which  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  Cornell  University. 

Can’t  you  get  your  applet  off  the  trees  without  handling  them  one 
by  one?  Can’t  you  make  a  machine  to  sort  and  size  your  potatoes  ? 

The  only  serious  objection  to  the  Income  tax  seems  to  come  from 
those  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  It,  but  don’t  want  to. 

Thehb  Is  no  disgrace  In  being  a  back  number  If  your  contents  are 
well  indexed— that  Is,  If  your  experience  has  been  well  sifted. 

When  yon  come  to  renew  your  subscription,  it  will  not  hurt  our 
feelings  at  all  to  have  you  Imitate  the  example  of  Mr.  McIntyre— 
page  51)8. 

Students  of  New  England  history  know  of  the  famous  “dark  day  ” 
In  1780.  It  Is  likely  that  a  former  great  forest  fire  In  the  Northwest 
caused  It. 

Th  BEE  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  to  find  parties  who  were  using 
cannery  refuse  In  the  silo.  Now  dozens  of  parties  are  doing  this  very 
thing.  Improvements  grow. 

Imitation  silk  is  now  made  from  wood  pulp.  The  wood  is  treated 
chemically  until  It  Is  about  tne  consistency  of  cool  glue,  when  it  Is 
drawn  off  Into  fine  threads  and  spun  or  twisted  Into  yarn. 

“  Pabis-okeen”  Is  made  by  dissolving  white  arsenic  and  acetate  of 
copper  separately  In  boiling  water  and  mixing  while  boiling.  There 
was  once  a  “boom”  for  white  arsenic  alone  as  an  insecticide,  but  this 
has  died  out. 

The  feeding  of  wheat  to  live  stock  will  have  a  doubly  good  effect. 
It  will  decrease  tjie  market  supply  and  perhaps  help  up  the  price,  and 
will  show  farmers  the  advantage  of  feeding  some  more  nitrogenous 
food  than  corn. 

■Who  located  the  roads  In  your  town  ?  Do  they  run  in  the  best  places 
for  convenience  and  business  ?  Would  It  be  economy  to  put  them  In 
other  places?  Tnat’s  worth  considering  before  you  vote  money  to 
mend  the  old  ones  I 

In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  7,704,943  papers  of  seeds  were  Issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Department.  Some  1,511,000  received  the  seeds, 
but  only  1,483  made  any  report  concerning  them.  All  the  “new  and 
rare”  seeds  bad  been  catalogued  by  seedsmen  for  at  least  two  years. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Thb  first  Monday  in  September  was  quite  generally 
observed  as  Labor  Day,  but  it  is  not  well  understood 
that  this  day  is  now  a  National  holiday  the  same  as 
Christmas,  Decoration  Day  or  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Some  25  of  the  States  had  made  Labor  Day  a  public 
holiday,  so  far  as  the  State  can  do  such  things,  but  the 
new  law,  passed  by  the  late  Congress,  gives  the  holi¬ 
day  a  National  character.  The  day  is  for  all  who 
labor,  whether  it  be  at  a  desk  or  on  a  farm,  and  farm 
hands  are  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  they  are  to  July  4. 
Whether  wisely  or  not,  the  day  has  been  made  a  legal 
holiday,  and  belongs  to  the  workingman. 

« 

Every  progressive  stock  farmer  realizes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  enriching  the  manure  pile  by  feeding  the 
stock  heavily  on  rich  food.  The  difference  between 
the  “feeding”  and  “manurial”  values  of  bran  or  corn 
meal  is  pretty  well  understood.  Why  not  go  a  step 
further  and  realize  the  possibility  of  feeding  the 
manure  pile  as  well  as  the  cow  ^  Peed  as  heavily  as 
you  may,  the  stable  manure  will  contain  too  much 
nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  By  adding  a  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  to  the  maaure,  you  greatly  improve  it.  This 
is  both  practical  and  scientific.  It  is  just  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  any  other  feeding.  Take  our  advice  and  try 
it.  In  sheep  farming,  especially,  some  form  of  potash 
added  to  the  manure  is  needed.  A  ton  of  unwashed 
wool  takes  away  from  the  farm  150  pounds  of  potash, 
and  the  urine  of*  sheep  contains  nearly  five  times  as 
much  potash  as  does  that  of  cattle. 

The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  are  very  much 
alarmed  over  the  prospects  of  the  new  tariff.  Very 
many  of  them  have  declared  that  they  can  expect 
nothing  more  for  their  industry  at  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  they  are  ready  to  go  over  in  a 
body  to  the  Republicans,  believing  that  they  can  thus 
secure  a  more  favorable  tariff,  or  a  continuation  of 
the  bounty  law.  Prom  the  West  and  Southwest  comes 
the  news  that  voters  are  breaking  their  old  party  ties 
and  supporting  candidates  that  make  the  best  prom¬ 
ises  regarding  silver,  or  some  other  industrial  ques¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  in  these  sections,  there  is  evidently  a 
largely  increasing  body  of  voters  who  will  hereafter 
consult  what  they  consider  to  be  their  best  interests, 
and  let  old  party  loyalty  go  to  the  winds.  For  in¬ 
stance,  thousands  of  dairymen  realize  that  the  passage 
of  the  pending  “oleo”  bill  is  of  far  more  interest  to 
them  than  a  decade  of  tariff  talk.  They  will  quietly 
support  the  candidates  that  are  pledged  to  support 
that  bill,  and  in  so  doing  they  are  certainly  acting  for 
their  best  interests. 

«r 

Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton  is  consistent  in  his 
efforts  to  reform  the  nuisance  of  National  distribution 
of  seeds.  Last  year,  it  is  said,  $140,000  were  spent  on 
this  foolish  enterprise.  Secretary  Morton  proposed 
doing  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  $30,000  by 
limiting  the  issue  to  seeds  that  were  really  “new  and 
rare,”  and  making  use  of  the  experiment  stations  to 
aid  the  distributions.  Congress  promptly  appropriated 
$160,000— $20,000  more  than  last  year.  The  Secretary, 
however,  is  not  beaten  yet.  He  has  secured  a  legal 
opinion  from  Attorney-General  Olney  that  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  law  limits  the  distribution  to 
plants  “  rare  and  uncommon  to  the  country.”  Strictly 
speaking,  he  has  no  authority  to  distribute  any  other 
kind.  We  hope  the  Secretary  will  stick  to  his  posi¬ 
tion,  cut  down  the  distribution  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  and  have  it  out  with  Congress  later.  He  evi¬ 
dently  has  the  law  on  his  side,  and  now  is  his  chance 
to  really  reform  this  great  abuse.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  this  Government  should  provide  the  seeds 
for  a  farmer’s  garden  than  there  is  for  it  furnishing 
coffee  for  his  breakfast. 

tt 

Said  a  drummer  to  the  writer  the  other  day  :  “Our 
manufacturers  are  making  very  little  profit  on  staples 
now.  Competition  is  fearfully  close.  But  I  tell  you 
when  one  of  them  catches  on  to  a  novelty  that  takes 
with  the  people,  he  makes  it  snow  for  a  time.  He  gets 
out  of  any  competition  for  awhile,  and  that  lets  him 
make  all  the  money  he  needs.”  So  it  is,  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  with  the  farmer.  Those  who  engage  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nothing  but  old-time  staples,  like  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  have  an  earthful  of  competitors.  The  greatest 
tyro  in  the  business  of  farming  is  free  to  compete.  All 
know  something  of  such  crops,  and  while  many  can 
get  only  half-crops,  yet  every  bushel  produced  is  a 
weight  upon  the  market.  Some  good  farmers  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  competition  in  the  production  of  these 
staples,  just  as  manufacturers  continue  to  do  so,  but 
when  one  can  get  out  of  the  way  of  sharp  competition, 
profits  increase.  Illustrations  may  be  found  in  many 
neighborhoods,  and  there  is  room  for  more.  The  best 
way  out  of  general  competition,  is  to  take  up  a 
“  touchy  ”  crop — one  that  is  hard  to  grow.  The  crop 
that  requires  the  most  study  and  care  is  the  one  for 


the  farmer  who  purposes  to  succeed  regardless  of  agri¬ 
cultural  depressions.  The  masses  must  leave  such 
crops  alone  because  they  will  utterly  fail  with  them. 
Is  there  not  in  your  neighborhood  a  failure  to  produce 
a  good  quality  or  sufficient  quantity  of  some  one  thing 
that  you  can  learn  to  produce  on  your  farm  ?  Are 
there  not  crops  that  your  neighbors  shun  on  account 
of  the  insect  pests  that  abound  ?  Are  not  these  the 
crops  that  you  are  hunting  just  now  ?  With  intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy,  most  things  can  be  mastered.  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy  generally  get  good  pay.  Put  yours 
in  use  by  growing  “  touchy  ”  crops — those  that  demand 
the  very  best  treatment,  and  then  pay  you  the  very 
best  price  for  such  treatment.  No  matter  what  the 
crop,  provided  it  is  one  your  neighbors  think  requires 
too  much  attention.  ^ 

Corn  promises  emphatically  to  be  a  cash  crop  this 
year.  The  Government  crop  report  for  Saptember 
showed  the  enormous  falling  off  in  condition  from  the 
July  report,  of  31.6  points.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
corn  stood  at  95,  on  August  1,  at  69  1,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  at  63.4.  One  year  ago,  the  September  report  stood 
at  76.7.  The  great  falling  off  in  condition  is  tue  more 
serious  because  the  greatest  decline  is  in  the  dibtinct- 
ively  corn  growing  States,  so  that  the  loss  in  total 
yield  must  be  far  more  serious  than  these  figures  in¬ 
dicate.  The  most  of  the  Southern  States  report  a 
good  crop  probable,  but  this  will  have  little  real  effect 
on  the  market  beyond  decreasing  the  demand  from  that 
locality.  The  figures  from  some  of  the  States  are 
startling.  Iowa  is  given  at  40,  Kansas,  45  ;  Wisconsin, 
51 ;  Minnesota,  60 ;  while  South  Dakota  is  credited 
with  16,  and  Nebraska  with  only  15.  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
souri  are  given  70,  Illinois,  78  and  Indiana,  80.  This, 
bear  in  mind,  is  on  condition  Special  inquiries  in 
eight  States  as  to  the  amount  of  corn  cut  for  fodder 
or  abandoned  showed  that  of  40,873,384  acres  planted, 
15,506,000  acres  had  been  so  used,  or  38  per  cent,  being 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  corn  planted  in  the 
whole  country.  The  showing  by  States  is  as  follows  : 
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In  the  East,  while  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  fairly 
good,  the  comparative  area  is  small.  Much  that  ap¬ 
pears  fairly  thrifty  is  very  poorly  eared,  so  that  a  very 
short  crop  is  inevitable.  The  great  American  cereal  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  one  this  year. 

• 

It  is  probable  that  a  good  many  of  our  experiment 
station  workers  do  not  realize  the  great  gulf  that 
stretches  between  their  bulletins  and  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  great  majority  of  farmers.  As  a  man  ac¬ 
quires  more  and  more  knowledge,  it  becomes  harder 
for  him  to  remember  that  he  was  ever  in  such  a  men¬ 
tal  condition  that  a  primer  was  like  a  sealed  book 
to  him.  Scientists  are  especially  prone  to  forget  that 
practical  farmers  have  not  studied  technical  terms, 
and  have  not  gone  through  the  primer  course  in 
science.  One  director  once  settled  the  matter  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  at  least,  by  saying  that  “any  farmer 
who  does  not  know  what  ‘  protein  ’  or  ‘  nitrogen  ’ 
means,  has  no  business  to  expect  any  help  from 
science.”  Now  and  then  some  scientist  starts  out 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  printing  a  bulletin  of  ele¬ 
mentary  facts  so  simple  that  any  one  can  understand 
them.  As  a  rule,  these  bulletins  serve  only  to  further 
complicate  matters.  The  cry  is  loud  for  true  elemen¬ 
tary  science — primer  science — not  for  college  grad¬ 
uates  or  for  farmers  who  have  been  trained  to  the 
habit  of  reading  and  thinking  correctly.  Who  is  to 
supply  this  science  if  the  experiment  stations  will  not 
or  cannot  ?  The  task  will  most  properly  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  agricultural  paper,  and  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  here  which  should  be  appreciated. 

« 

The  readers  of  an  agricultural  paper  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  broad  classes — those  who  have  read  or 
studied  until  they  assume  that  they  know  all  that  is 
needed  in  elementary  science,  and  those  who  have  no 
such  knowledge,  though  they  feel  the  need  of  it  in 
one  way  or  another.  Which  class  should  the  paper 
serve?  It  is  evident  that  “primer  talk”  will  be  of 
little  value  to  the  advanced  class,  while  facts  that 
would  interest  the  latter  might  be  as  Greek  to  the 
former.  To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  consider  the 
following  case : 

“  To  show  you  what  a  fraud  there  is  about  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  business,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know.  Over  in 
Pennsylvania  at  one  store  they  sell  fertilizer  for  $42  a 
ton.  Not  five  miles  away  they  sell  the  very  same  thing 
for  $14.” 

The  speaker  was  a  country  clergyman — a  man  of 
great  influence  in  his  parish.  When  pressed  for  proof 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  two  fertilizers  be¬ 
yond  $28  in  price,  he  said:  “  Why,  they  are  both 
fertilizers.  Are  not  fertilizers  practically  alike — the 
same  as  manures  ?  ” 

Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the  information  needed 
to  set  such  men  right,  would  be  of  no  possible  value 


to  the  thousands  who  have  studied  this  fertilizer 
question  for  years.  And  yet  j  ust  such  information  is 
needed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other.  The  problem 
is  a  hard  one.  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  solve  it  by  urging 
its  readers  to  ask  questions  on  knotty  subjects.  It 
seeks  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  asked,  with  more  or  less  detail  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  writer  seem  to  demand.  And  yet 
this  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  for  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  farmers  to  ask  questions  about  things  they 
really  need,  since  they  are  afraid  of  being  called 
ignorant  if  they  ask  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  better  way.  A  suggestion  that 
would  open  up  a  better  plan  would  be  almost  sure  to 
win  a  prize  in  our  symposium  contest. 

# 

The  Hay  Trade  J ournal  has  been  compiling  reports 
on  the  hay  crop  from  the  whole  country  and  Canada. 
The  old  hay  left  over  is  a  small  percentage  and  cuts 
no  figure,  that  in  Canada  being  several  times  more 
than  that  of  any  of  the  States.  But  10  States  report 
more  than  an  average  crop,  and  that  but  a  small  in¬ 
crease.  Ten  report  an  average  crop,  while  20  report 
a  decrease  ranging  all  the  way  from  five  to  fifty  per 
cent.  The  smallest  crops  are  in  the  West;  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and  South  Dakota  reporting 
about  a  half  crop,  with  several  other  States  not  much 
better.  The  probability  is  that  the  West  will  be  buy¬ 
ing  hay  instead  of  shipping  it  East.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  shows  a  shortage  of  nine  per  cent,  with  only  three 
per  cent  of  old  hay  left  on  hand.  The  quality  is 
almost  invariably  reported  better,  while  the  acreage 
is  either  the  same  or  greater  with  very  few  exceptions. 
As  these  statistics  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
3,000  reputable  correspondents,  they  should  be  pretty 
accurate.  The  foreign  crop  this  year  is  good,  and 
prices  are  in  general  lower.  There  isn’t  likely  to  be 
much  foreign  demand  for  our  hay. 

tt 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Trust’s  new 
tariff  bill,  the  Southern  sugar  planters  are  likely  to 
have  a  hard  time.  They  had  made  all  their  plans  for 
this  year — contracts  for  labor  and  supplies,  as  well  as 
loans,  etc. — with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the 
bounty  paid  under  the  old  law.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  now  decides  that  this  bounty  will  not  be 
paid.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  beet-sugar  growers  of  Nebraska  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Secretary’s  ground  for  this  decision  is 
that  there  is  no  appropriation  available  for  paying 
this  bounty,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  that  a  special 
appropriation  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Meanwhile  the  Sugar  Trust  goes  on  piling  up 
its  enormous  surplus,  and  has  j  ust  declared  a  good, 
fat,  quarterly  dividend.  Great  is  a  pull  I  As  to  the 
condition  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  following 
statement  of  the  Oxnard  Sugar  Co.  is  made  public: 

We  are  praotlcallT  ruined  la  Nebraska.  We  started  out  live  years 
ago  with  the  Intention  of  bulldlns  10  suKar  factories  In  Nebraska  and 
California.  Wo  have  built  throe,  and  instead  of  building  more,  may 
bo  compelled  to  abandon  those  In  operation  at  Chino.  Grand  Island 
and  Norfolk.  We  were  paying  15  per  ton  for  beets,  and  at  this  Ogure 
the  farmers  were  raising  beets  at  a  liberal  prollt.  They  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  become  enthusiastic  over  beet  culture.  As  a  proof  of  this  as¬ 
sertion,  we  have  only  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  drst  year  we  commenced 
operations  at  Norfolk,  the  farmers  raised  out  300  acres  of  beets.  Last 
year  they  raised  900  acres,  while  this  year  they  have  t,300  acres,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  close  our  contract  books  last  April  because 
more  beets  were  likely  to  bo  raised  than  we  could  well  take  care  of. 
Under  the  now  tariff  bill,  we  cannot  pay  more  than  $4  per  ton  for  beets, 
delivered  at  the  factory. 

It  is  easy  for  an  orator  to  say  that  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  people  should  not  be  taxed  to  accommodate  “  a 
few  beet  growers  out  West.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  fair  question  whether  it  would  not  benefit  the  en¬ 
tire  country  to  locate  in  the  far  West  a  new  crop  and 
a  new  industry  instead  of  depending  on  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  our  sugar. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thk  best  strains  of  White  Wyandottes  can  be  secured  of  D.  C. 
Bassette,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 

Thosk  who  want  Cotswold  sheep,  need  have  no  hesitation  In  send¬ 
ing  to  J.  Harris  Company,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Thb  time  is  approaching  when  those  Interested  In  poultry  will  begin 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  purchasing  an  incubator.  These 
people,  one  and  all,  should  send  to  J.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass., 
for  catalogue  of  the  Monarch. 

Ground  feed  will  put  on  more  fat  than  whole  grain,  and  every 
farmer  will  And  a  great  saving  in  money  by  purchasing  a  grinding 
mill.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  Star  Mill,  manufactured  by  the 
Star  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Lexington,  O.  Send  for  their 
descriptive  catalogue. 

Thk  Stokhs  &  Habhison  Co.,  I’ainksvillb,  Ohio.— Current  cata¬ 
logue  of  bulbs  for  fall  plants  of  all  sorts  and  In  great  variety.  Special 
offers  are  made  In  collections.  For  winter,  “16  named  hyacinths  for 
11;  ”  “300  assorted  klncs  for  13.”  Seeds  for  fall  and  winter  sowing, 
plants  for  winter  flowering,  ferns,  select  roses  for  winter  flowering, 
hardy  perennial  plants— snrubs,  trees,  vines -fruit  trees,  grape  vines, 
small  fruits,  complete  the  extended  list.  This  Arm  offers  the  best  of 
the  Japan  plums,  viz.:  Abundance,  Burbank,  Ogon,  Satsuma  Blood 
and  Willard. 

IN  these  Business  Bits  we  endeavor  to  point  to  some  good  feature 
of  the  Implements  or  goods  that  are  advertised  In  Thb  K.  N.-Y.  It  Is 
one  of  the  valuable  departments  of  the  paper  because  it  contains 
suggestions  of  practical  value  that  many  readers  must  want  to  know. 
Of  course.  It  Is  a  benetit  to  the  advertiser  as  well  as  to  the  reader. 
Just  now,  wo  want  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
Alfred  Feats,  Drawer  21, 13(1-138  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  the 
Woman  and  Home  Department.  Every  home  needs  wallpaper,  and 
every  homekeeper  will  And  new  suggestions  for  improving  and  beau- 
tuylng  the  homo  in  the  little  book  published  by  this  house.  Make 
sure  to  get  It. 


“  Chbistmas  is  coming,”  and  suggestions  for  gifts 
which  may  be  made  at  home  are  now  in  demand.  We 
shall  describe  and  illustrate  several  ideas  which  are 
suited  to  the  average  resources,  and  shall  be  glad  of 
any  help  from  our  friends  regarding  anything  pretty, 
useful  and  new.  Be  prompt  in  sending  in  your  con¬ 
tributions,  for  time  flies,  busy  hands  have  but  a  few 
minutes  each  day  to  give  to  the  pleasant  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  presents,  and  Christmas  will  be  here  before  we  are 
all  ready.  ^  g  g 

There  is  a  man  in  Boston  who  builds  houses  in 
miniature  for  prospective  builders,  so  that  they  may 
see  how  their  ideas  look  when  carried  out.  This  is  a 
necessary  procedure  in  successful  building.  Few,  if 
any,  who  build  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Scarcely  any  one  but  could  suggest  some  change  if 
one’s  own  house  were  to  be  remodeled.  We  all  build  our 
air  castles,  among  them  our  ideal  house.  Would  it  not 
be  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  if  some  of  us 
would  picture  in  words  our  ideal  houses  ?  Let  us  hear 
from  those  who  contemplate  building,  as  well  as  from 
those  who  have  built  and  are  the  wiser  for  it. 

?  2  i 

Taking  a  walk  one  day,  we  passed  a  small  boy  driv¬ 
ing  a  goat.  A  mother,  accompanied  by  her  four-year- 
old  child,  called  its  attention  to  the  goat  carriage. 
Said  the  child,  “Mamma,  can’t  I  have  one?”  “Oh, 
no  I  Only  little  boys  have  billy  goats.  You  can’t  have 
one.”  “  But  I  wantone.”  “  Well,  if  you  want  a  goat, 
I  shall  have  to  put  trousers  on  you  !  ”  But  little  miss 
wasn’t  frightened  by  the  trousers  bugaboo.  She  still 
persisted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  keep  it 
up  through  life,  and  insist  on  having  a  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life  that  have  hitherto  been  bestowed 
only  with  trousers.  Let  her  accept  them  with  or 
without  trousers,  as  she  may  choose.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  masculine  element  is  mostly  to  blame  in  these 
matters.  The  ignorant  conservatism  which  governs  a 
great  many  women,  is  the  factor  that  is  to  blame  in 
many  matters  where  reform  is  needed.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  some  minds  that  the  unfortunate 
party  in  a  scheme  may  be  as  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
equal  results  as  the  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits. 

o  EDUCATING  A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 

SHALI,  IT  BE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OR  NOT? 

IN  educating  daughters,  there  are  two  extremes  to 
be  avoided;  they  are,  too  much  education,  and  too 
little.  If  the  aim  is  to  make  them  self-supporting,  and 
drive  them  from  the  home  nest  which  is  perhaps  full 
of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  educate  them  for 
some  business  or  profession.  But  if  it  is  desired  simply 
to  educate  them  so  that  they  may  live  helpful,  useful 
lives,  and  make  the  home  life  brighter  and  better,  that 
purpose  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  they  should  be 
educated  accordingly.  In  neither  case  is  it  the  parents’ 
duty  to  spend  more  than  they  can  well  afford.  For  it 
would  be  a  weakness  and  lack  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  that  might  develop  a  spirit  of  de¬ 
pendent  helplessness  and  selfishness  in  the  children, 
be  they  daughters  or  sons,  should  they  be  given  an 
educ  ation  costing  father  and  mother,  and  others  of  the 
family  too  much  self-sacrifice. 

In  these  days  of  public  schools,  all  may  obtain  a 
good  foundation,  and  often  build  up  the  first  story  of 
an  education  at  the  common  school;  and  then  at  small 
expense,  by  attending  a  neighboring  high  school  they 
may  be  able  to  build  another  story.  In  the  building 
of  country  houses  a  two-story  house  with  an  attic 
overhead,  is  considered  ample,  especially  if  the  lower 
story  is  well  built.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  same 
with  an  education;  the  last  year  or  two  at  high  or 
boarding  school  may  be  compared  to  building  and 
storing  the  attic.  The  attic  may  be  useful  as  a  store¬ 
house,  and  the  storing  of  the  attic  of  the  mind  may  be 
done  in  a  short  time  by  stowing  away  all  sorts  of  use¬ 
less  knowledge.  Or  it  may  be  carefully  continued 
through  years  so  that  the  attics  of  our  minds  may  be¬ 
come  vast  treasure-houses  from  which  we  can  draw 
with  no  fear  of  exhausting  their  resources. 

I  think  a  college  education  is  not  generally  advisable 
or  necessary  for  girls,  whether  they  are  farmers’ 
daughters,  or  the  daughters  of  merchants,  mechanics 
or  manufacturers.  I  think  the  mothers  of  the  present 
day  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  allowing  their 
daughters  to  neglect  their  domestic  education  until 
their  school  days  are  over,  giving  as  an  excuse  that 
the  daughters  are  so  busy  and  have  to  study  so  hard. 
A  school  education  alone  is  not  the  most  important 
part  of  an  education.  It  is  all  well  enough  in  its 
place,  but  a  girl  needs  to  learn  a  great  many  things 


which  no  one  can  teach  her  so  well  as  her  mother. 
First  of  all,  she  needs  to  learn  to  be  a  woman,  and 
then  if  she  can  acquire  a  good  education,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  do  her  any  harm.  I  am  aware  that  1  am 
running  a  risk  of  incurring  criticism  by  not  advocating 
higher  education  for  women,  unless  they  have  plenty 
of  time,  health  and  money,  at  their  disposal.  If  after 
a  course  of  common  school  and  high  or  normal  school, 
a  daughter  is  not  capable  of  doing  something,  she 
probably  never  will  be ;  or  if  she  has  talent  or  shows 
aptitude  for  some  special  work,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
shorten  the  school  course  and  devote  the  time  and 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  a  general 
education,  to  that  specialty.  I  will  not  say  that  this 
course  will  make  the  daughter  a  better  farmer’s 
daughter,  but  it  is  often  the  wisest  and  best.  An 
educated  daughter  is  often  a  better  daughter  on  the 
farm  if  she  has  been  educated  to  know  and  love  the 
country  and  all  of  her  surroundings  ;  but  if  she  has 
never  been  taught  the  difference  between  Red  Top 
and  sorrel,  or  granite  and  sandstone,  or  to  distinguish 
a  woodpecker  from  an  oriole,  she  will  doubtless  find 
farm  life  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  turn  to  some¬ 
thing  which  she  understands  better.  Many  parents 
make  a  great  mistake  themselves  in  dwelling  on  and 
magnifying  the  drudgery  of  farm  life,  losing  sight  of 
its  many  benefits  and  pleasures,  until  at  last  the 
daughters  and  sons  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
will  not  lead  such  seemingly  unhappy  and  drudge-like 
lives  as  father  and  mother  have  ;  thus  they  go  to  seek 
fortune  elsewhere. 

The  first  step  in  educating  our  daughters  or  sons  to 
love  the  farm  and  home  life,  should  be  to  educate  our¬ 
selves  not  to  grumble  about  the  farm  and  its  work. 
We  shall  find  this  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  an 
important  one.  Don’t  educate  them  away  from  home 
if  you  wish  them  to  remain  in  it.  The  mother  who 
allows  her  daughter  to  board  away  from  home  while 


No.  1.  NO.  2. 

Homemade  Dress  Trimmings.  Fig.  159. 

attending  school  when  she  can  board  at  home  just  as 
well,  only  that  it  is  more  fun  to  stay  in  town  with  the 
girls,  is  often  repaid  for  her  self-sacrifice  by  the 
daughter  desiring  to  remain  in  town  after  the  school 
days  are  over,  preferring  to  work  in  store  or  office, 
rather  than  help  her  mother  make  home  life  pleasant 
and  attractive,  though  there  may  be  no  need  of  her 
earning  a  penny,  and  her  mother  may  need  her  help 
and  company. 

Another  instance  shows  us  the  picture  of  an  only 
daughter  shedding  tears  of  disappointment  because 
her  father  has  declared  that  he  cannot  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  another  term  at  the  school  she  attended  last 
year.  The  fond  but  weak  mother  sympathizes  with 
her  daughter,  and  the  result  is  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  another  term,  the  daughter  takes  her  place 
in  the  school  as  usual,  and  later  in  the  winter  she 
is  called  home  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  father, 
who,  deeply  in  debt,  first  sinned  against  man  and  then, 
to  escape  the  law,  sinned  against  God,  by  committing 
suicide. 

A  happier  illustration  and  a  more  sensible  one  for  a 
girl  to  follow,  is  of  a  girl  who,  after  finishing  her 
course  at  common  school,  and  spending  a  year  or  two 
at  a  more  advanced  school 


in  his  office,  and  from  that  time  on  she  continued 
to  rise  in  the  office,  and  is  considered  quite  one  of 
the  family  by  them  all. 

Educate  your  daughters  as  you  are  able,  but  do  not 
give  them  a  strictly  secular  (or  scientific)  education  at 
the  cost  of.a  domestic  one,  which  may  be  easily  acquired 
at  home,  and  which  will  be  useful  and  may  be  the 
means  of  their  obtaining  a  living  if  other  means  should 
fail,  as  well  as  fitting  them  to  be  useful  wives  and 
mothers. 

As  for  the  parents’  motives,  farmers  have  as  many 
different  ones  as  other  people.  Many,  and  I  think 
the  majority,  desire  to  educate  their  daughters  so 
that  if  they  are  ever  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
for  a  livelihood,  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves, 
even  while  they  desire  them  to  remain  at  home  for 
the  present ;  while  some  foolishly  wish  their  children 
to  be  a  little  superior  to  the  other  young  people,  think¬ 
ing  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  a  more  brilliant 
marriage,  and  possibly  add  something  to  the  credit 
and  treasury  of  the  family.  Others  educate  their 
daughters  because  they  think  it  is  the  fashion  and  be¬ 
cause  other  parents  do.  The  result  depends,  not  only 
on  the  motives,  but  on  the  daughters  to  be  educated, 
and  if  they  really  desire  this  higher  education,  they 
must  prove  by  their  lives  that  it  does  not  unfit  them 
for  home  life  on  the  farm.  Alice  e  pinney. 

VALUE  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

HILE  education  is  just  the  thing  for  some,  it  is 
the  spoiling  of  others.  For  instance,  take  a 
young  girl  with  not  enough  love  for  her  mother.  She 
goes  to  a  finishing  school  or  seminary,  learns  French, 
music,  art,  elocution,  reads  Shakespeare  and  the  poets, 
and  comes  home  ashamed  of  the  plain  old  house,  and 
the  still  plainer  parents,  who  have  worked  and  toiled 
that  she  might  be  educated.  The  mother  is  continually 
reminded  that  it  is  not  proper  to  say  “to  home,”  “yes, 
I  be  going,”  and  similar  expressions,  and  ere  long  the 
daughter  will  say,  “I  wish  you  would  not  come  in  the 
room  when  I  have  company.”  The  mother,  with 
aching  heart,  goes  about  the  work  that  she  had  hoped 
her  daughter  would  help  her  do  after  she  came  home 
from  school. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology,  arithmetic 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  and  geography, 
was  what  that  girl  wanted,  with  music  thrown  in  if 
she  had  a  talent  for  it,  I  look  on  musie  as  the  best 
means  of  refinement  we  have,  or,  at  least,  equal  to 
good  reading.  Go  into  a  home  and  look  over  the 
books  read  there  !  They  may  be  of  the  best,  and  most 
truly  show  culture  or  a  desire  for  improvement;  but 
go  into  a  home  and  find  an  open  instrument,  and  about 
it  plenty  of  truly  refining  music,  not  opera  or  classical 
music,  but  Gospel  Hymns  of  all  kinds,  with  their  love 
and  adoration  sung  and  felt  in  the  very  soul,  and  see 
the  looks  on  the  faces  in  that  home  I 

I  have  in  mind  a  family  who  do  not  even  own  their 
own  home,  yet  all  the  children  are  well  educated, 
bright  and  intelligent,  beloved  and  respected  by  all. 
Why  has  education  done  so  much  for  this  family  ? 
Because  true  religion  went  with  it.  The  girl  or  boy 
who  loves  his  Heavenly  Father  must  love  his  earthly 
parents. 

Don’t  begrudge  the  money  spent  in  buying  an 
organ.  It  will  be  paid  back  more  than  once  in  work 
and  a  love  of  home  on  the  parts  of  your  children.  If 
the  children  do  not  care  for  music,  find  their  one 
special  talent  and  help  them  develop  it.  It  may  be 
drawing  and  painting,  or,  perhaps,  only  fine  sewing, 
and  it  may  be  farming.  Be  it  what  it  may,  teach  them 
to  do  the  least  task  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Teach 
them  that  before  them  lies  the  future  and  they  can 
make  much  of  their  time  in  this  world  if  they  do  every¬ 
thing  as  nearly  right  as  they  know  how. 

The  grandest,  noblest  women  of  to-day  are  they 
who  nurse  their  own  little  ones,  who  do  their  own 
housework,  who  administer  to  the  comforts  of  their 
own  loved  ones  ;  who  believe  that  the  grandest  bless¬ 
ings  in  the  world  are  good  homes,  and  help  to  make 
them.  MABEL  H.  monsey. 


near  home,  where  she 
studied  bookkeeping,  etc., 
accepted  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  a  business  man’s 
family  to  help  his  wife 
about  the  housework  and 
the  care  of  the  children. 
He  very  soon  discovered 
that  she  could  assist  him 
with  his  books,  which  he 
sometimes  brought  home 
in  the  evening,  and  she 
soon  was  offered  a  position 
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HOMEMADE  DRESS  TRIMMINGS. 

WE  ffive  two  dress  trimmings  which 
were  illustrated  and  described 
in  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion— one 
in  hairpin  work  and  one  in  knitting. 
These  are  worked  in  Brainerd  &  Arm¬ 
strong’s  purse  silk,  upon  which  beads 
have  been  strung,  and  are  used  on  the 
edges  of  revers  of  waists  and  coats,  or 
are  used  for  the  heading  of  lace  and  other 
trimming.  They  are  easily  and  quickly 
made,  and  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of 
trimming. 

No.  1  (see  Fig.  159)  is  the  hairpin 
work.  The  purse  silk  should  be  strung 
with  small  gilt  or  jet  beads  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  work.  Use  a  narrow  hairpin, 
and  slip  up  a  bead  at  each  turn  of  the 
work. 

No.  2  is  in  knitting.  Thread  the  purse 
silk  with  beads,  and  with  fine,  steel 
needles  cast  on  4  st  and  work  as  follows: 
Slip  up  a  bead,  silk  over  needle,  2  tog  at 
the  back,  o,  k  2  tog  at  the  back.  Repeat 
this  for  the  length  desired,  slipping  up  a 
bead  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  row. 


A  FAMILY  PARK  ON  THE  FARM. 

Much  has  been  written  about  how 
to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  but 
as  ours  are  all  small  yet,  we  trouble  our¬ 
selves  very  little  about  that,  desiring 
them  to  follow  the  occupation  which 
they  love  best.  Oar  chief  object  is  to 
make  home  happy,  the  one  place  to  love 
and  remember  in  after  life.  To  do  this, 
we  feel  that  we  must  provide  something 
a  little  different  from  what  they  see  all 
around  them  every  day.  We  plan  no 
costly  palace ;  we  take  what  we  have 
and  can  get,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  children  must  have  something  to 
enjoy,  something  to  call  their  own ; 
some  place  where  they  feel  free  to  do  as 
they  please. 

We  are  planning  a  fairy  play  yard  in 
an  old  field.  An  old  road  bed  winds 
through  one  corner  of  it,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  road  stand  beautiful  shade 
trees  of,  perhaps,  a  dozen  varieties,  and 
in  one  corner  a  little  grove  of  Papaw. 
We  shall  trim  up  the  Papaw  trees,  and 
set  out  near  them  starry  clematis,  wild 
hops,  and  any  pretty  wild  vines  which 
will  run  over  and  around  the  little  trees 
and  form  lovely  bowers.  Then  we  shall 
plant  hardy,  free-fiowering  shrubs  and 
vines  all  along  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
great  clumps  of  wild  lilies  and  hardy 
phlox,  gay  hollyhocks  and  butterfiy 
fiowers.  Anything  that  will  thrive  in 
such  a  situation  and  make  it  gay  with 
bloom  will  find  a  home  there.  Lovely 
ferns  will  grow  on  the  steep  banks,  and 
delicate  vines  nestle  among  them.  Then, 
as  there  are  no  trees  out  in  the  play 
yard  proper,  we  need  some  for  shade. 
On  either  side  of  the  center  we  shall 
set  a  clump  of  trees  to  afford  a  shady  re¬ 
treat  when  resting  from  play.  On  one 
side  shall  be  a  group  of  four  J  udas  trees, 
and  some  hardy  free-fiowering  vines,  to 
run  over  them  and  form  howers  where 
our  little  fairy  shall  have  a  nice  rustic 
seat  where  she  may  go  when  she  pleases 
with  her  reading  or  writing.  On  the 
opposite  side  shall  be  a  group  of  dog¬ 
wood,  pink  and  white,  and  there  the 
wild  grape  vines  will  find  a  home.  The 
play  yard  must  be  nicely  seeded  to  grass 
and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

But  of  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  I 
have  not  spoken.  It  shall  be  a  shady 
nook  at  one  corner.  We  shall  set  out  the 
Trumpet  creeper  at  the  foot  of  several 
trees,  and  in  time  it  will  form  an  arch 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Eveey  reader  should  tell  one  friend, 
at  least,  that  The  Rurae  New-Yorker, 
will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  for  25c.  How  many  have  you  told  ? 


over  the  gateway,  and  when  in  bloom,  it 
will  be  a  gorgeous  sight.  Then  three  or 
four  maples  along  the  front  of  the  play 
yard,  next  the  public  road,  will  afford 
sufiicient  shade  so  that  the  children  can 
enjoy  spending  any  part  of  the  day  there. 

We  shall  put  up  several  swings,  and 
seats  must  be  scattered  all  along  here  and 
there  under  the  most  lovely  shade  trees. 
Nor  must  we  forget  a  hammock  or  two, 
so  that  mamma  and  papa  may  have  an 
easy  place  to  rest  and  enjoy  seeing  and 
directing  the  children’s  play. 

When  the  children  grow  larger  and 
their  city  cousins  visit  them,  this  will  be 
a  lovely  spot  for  any  kind  of  social  games, 
or  they  can  take  their  books  and  papers 
and  enjoy  a  quiet  place  to  study.  Enough 
amusement  and  real  pleasure  may  be 
found  here  to  make  the  children  love  the 
farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  farmers 
would  take  more  pains  and  care  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  children  with  pleasant  and  inno¬ 
cent  entertainment  at  home,  there  need 
not  be  so  much  worry  about  the  young 
folks  seeking  amusement  elsewhere.  Al¬ 
most  any  farmer  could  provide  something 
similar  to  what  I  have  tried  to  describe  ; 
it  would  add  untold  beauty  and  real  value 
to  the  farm,  and  much  happiness  to  the 
family  circle.  R.  d.  b. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat- 


6187. 
Child’s  Coat. 


tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6187  Child’s  Coat  With  Star  Cape. 

A  stylish  garment  for  our  little  women 
is  here  shown,  made  of  red,  rough- 
finished  cloth  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
The  full  fronts  and  back  are  arranged  on 
a  pointed  yoke  which  is  shaped  by  seams 
at  the  shoulders.  The  sleeves  consist  of 
full  puffs  over  coat-shaped  sleeve  linings, 
that  are  faced  to  cuff  depth  with  the 
velvet.  The  cape  and  collar  are  made  of 
velvet,  lined  with  silk  and  interlined 
with  crinoline.  A  silk  bow  is  worn 
at  the  neck.  One  material  alone  may 
be  used,  and  braid,  gimp,  velvet  or  other 
preferred  trimming  may  be  adopted. 
Pattern  6187  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  1,  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years. 


....Harper’s  Bazar:  “Care  in  dress 
argues  a  certain  respect  for  one’s  self, 
and  people  are  very  prone  to  take  one  at 
his  own  estimate.” 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere, 

But  that  forsaken,  we  like  comets  err, 

Tossed  through  the  void  by  some  rude  shock  we're 
broke. 

And  all  our  boasted  Are  Is  lost  In  smoke.  -  Congreve. 

....Lord  Rosebery:  “I  will  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  the  country  does  not 
control  the  liquor  traffic,  the  liquor 
traffic  will  control  the  country.” 

. . . .H  C.  Walsh  in  Lippincott’s :  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  jealous  of  sharing  the  goo<l 
things  of  life  with  others,  are  glad  enough 
to  effect  a  combination  to  get  rid  of  its 
ills.” 

....Atchison  Globe:  “When  a  man 
likes  a  woman,  and  she  says  in  effect, 
‘Because  you  like  me  you  must  do  thus 
and  so,’  he  does  not  like  her  as  much  as 
before.” 

. . .  .Seneca  :  “  A  wise  man  carries  all  his 
treasures  within  himself ;  what  fortune 
gives  she  may  take,  but  he  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  at  her  mercy.  He  stands  firm  and 
keeps  his  ground  against  all  misfortunes, 
without  so  much  as  changing  counte¬ 
nance.” 

. . .  .Bill  Nye  :  “  I’ve  seen  wives  to  whom 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  give  the  ballot.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  give  them  anything 
unless  it  might  be  30  days  in  jail  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that ;  but  a  man  ought  not  to 
get  socially  mixed  up  with  a  companion 
who  doesn’t  know  enough  to  vote.” 

....Christliche  Apologete  :  “The 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  aged  12,  upon 
hearing  his  teacher  say  that  ‘  all  man¬ 
kind  are  sinners,’  inquired  if  this  ap 
plied  to  the  high  as  well  as  to  the  humble. 
Being  told  that  such  was  the  case,  he 
answered :  ‘  Well,  my  father  may  be  a 
sinner,  but  my  mother  isn’t.’  ”’ 

....Franklin  F.  Briggs:  “It  helps  a  boy 
to  find  out  what  ‘  square  ’  means.  When 
he  can  saw  to  the  line  every  time,  he 
has  a  greater  respect  for  truth.  When 
he  habitually  becomes  exact  in  the  use 
of  tools,  the  great  battle  is  won.  Your 
skilled  mechanic  is  not  usually  a  liar. 
His  respect  for  exactness  makes  him 
hew  to  the  line  in  his  speech.” 

. . .  .Jessie  M.  Burgoyne  :  “  The  best  and 
happiest  wives  in  this  and  the  next 
generation  will  be  the  self-supporting 
women.  A  woman  who  has  made  her 
own  living  knows  the  value  of  money, 
has  had  experience  in  making  it  go  as 
far  as  possible,  has  sown  all  the  wild 
oats  of  small  extravagances  and  sub¬ 
sequent  scrimping  that  make  trouble  in 
many  new  homes.  A  dollar  to  her  rep¬ 
resents  so  many  hours’  work,  not  a  few 
coaxing  words  addressed  to  papa.  She 
knows  what  kind  of  home  it  is  pleasant 
to  come  to  after  a  tiring  day’s  work,  and 
what  sort  of  breakfast  is  the  best  founda¬ 
tion  for  eight  hours’  toil.” 


In  wiitinK  to  adyertlserg,  please  always  mention 
TBX  RUBAI,  NBW-YOBKIB, 


Ayer’s 

■W.A.S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED  AT 

THE 

World’s  Fair. 

GET 

The  Best. 


Wl  \  ]V[ ’T’ -Tenant  for  1895  for  one  of 
aaJ-I  J- the  best  fully  equipped  farms 
in  Maryland.  250  acres,  on  salt  water;  30  acres 
peaches  and  pears.  Applicant  must  be  a  tborouKb, 
proKresslve  farmer  and  sheep-raiser,  and  have  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  pay  for  labor.  Address  OWNER, 
143  Liberty  Street,  Boom  332,  New  York. 


Working  Harness 

will  last  longer,  be  tough,  won’t  gall 
the  horses,  and  is  pleasant  to  handle  if 
oiled  with 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

Nothing  so  good  for  women’s  and 
children’s  and  men’s  shoes. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  yotir  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  e.'icb  can. 

For  p.iinphlet.  tree,  "How  TO  Takk  Cakb  of 
Lbathek."  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester.  N  Y. 


in  PRIZES 

Divided  Into  4  Ist  prizes  of  OI6O 
each, and  4  2(1  iirlzes  of  JlliiO  each 
will  be  (fl ven  tor  best  dosigrns  for 


WALL  PAPER 


Send  2c.  for  complete  detail  Information.  Doslsms 
must  be  entered  before  Nov.  16,  1894.  DosIriis  notaward- 
ed  prizes  will  bo  returned,  or  boiiRlit  at  private  sale. 

No  matter  whore  you  live,  don't  itay  retail  prices  for 
wall  paper.  Wo  make  a  specialty  of  the  mall  order 
business  and  sell  direct  to  coiinumerH  ut  factory  prices. 

CDPPIAI  PA)  I  DDIPP? ■  ^<*<**1  ^’'^bcr  Be.  and  up. 
OilUIAL  tall  rnlULOi  Gold  Paper  4o.  and  up. 

At  these  prices  you  can  paper  a  small  room  for  50c. 
Send  lOc  for  postaRO  on  samples  of  our  new  fall  paper 
and  our  book  “How  to  Paper  and  Keonomy  In  lloino 
Bceoratlon,’*  will  bo  sent  at  once,  showiiiR  how  to  got 
$50  effect  for  $5  investment. 

If  you  want  paper  next  spring  send  10c.  postage,  now, 
and  we  will  send  samides  of  these  |irizo  designs  March 
lst,’95.  Explain  what  you  want.  Send  to  nearest  addreae. 

ALFRED  PEATS  ,  DEPT.  21. 

S(Ki2  W.  1.3th  St.,  136-138  W.  Madison  St- 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


THLMARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wettlug  the  hands.  No  dls. 
sgreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
•3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Puriutou  Si  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  in  |  use, 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrlfTs  Perfect  W ashing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price:  if  not  satlsfoctoryimoney  re. 
funded.  Agents  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
andpriceswrite  rOKTbANU  MKtl.  t'O.,  Box  14, Portland, Mich. 


WIFF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

A  Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  loi* 
™  '■proTed  High  Arm  Slngereewlng machine 
nnely  hnUhedy  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Tearei  with 
Automatle  Bobbin  Winder,  ftelf-Threadlnf  Cylin* 
1  der  Shuttle,  8elf>8ettlng  Needloand  a  complete 
of  Steel  lltachmente;  shipped  any  whereon 
•  80  Day’s  Trial*  No  money  required  in  advance. 

75,000  DOW  fnuse*  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach¬ 
ments.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealers  and  agent’s  profits, 
rnrp  Cat  This  Out  and  send  todavfor  machine  or  large  free 
I  n  C  C  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Av*.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 

A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  ANO  A 
RECORD  OF  iniOQRBSS. 

Ky  Prof.  L.  li  .  BAILEY. 

Bright,  New,  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
of  the  progress  In  hortlsulture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  Introduced  in  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  all  new  discoveries,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  for  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  florists.  veg.  table  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  Its  contents.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  stock  of  this  volume  Is  limited,  and  money 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  while  stock  lasts. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts..  New  York. 


ADVEBpTISTNGI  sates 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New -Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  tha  Agrlonltaral  Preu, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  oom- 
mnnltles.  ^^They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  ttrst  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.26  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . oenU 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ade.,”  per 

line  leaded . cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompanv  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

larABSOLUTBLV  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  xy. 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issne 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  Stale*.  Canada  and  Mexico . tl.OO 

To  foreign  countries  In  ihe  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Offloe  at  New  York  City,  N.  T 
as  seoond-clasB  mall  matter. 

THJB  BUBAL  NBW-YOBHLEB, 

Ooi.  Chambers  and  Paarl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

«  GETTING  UP.” 

Some  five  years  ago  I  hired  a  young 
German  as  a  farm  hand.  He  had  been 
in  this  country  two  years,  and  could 
speak  English  fairly  well.  He  was  a 
good  workman,  and  gave  us  many  new 
ideas  about  farming  in  Germany.  He 
had  a  great  love  for  horses,  and  seemed 
to  have  made  a  perfect  study  of  their 
needs  and  characteristics.  I  once  told 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  how  this  man  bought  a 
poor,  broken  down  little  mare  for  S7, 
and  fed  and  cared  for  her  so  well  that 
she  did  good  service  for  several  years. 
Well,  this  man  finally  thought  he  could 
do  better  as  a  coachman,  where  he  would 
have  plenty  of  good  horses  around  him, 
so  he  went  away.  The  other  day  I  got  a 
letter  from  him.  He  has  written  a  book 
on  “Care  of  the  Horse,”  and  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  in  charge  of  a  private 
stable. 

Now  there  is  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  possibilities  in  American  life.  Five 
years  ago  I  paid  this  man  wages  and  he 
was  obliged  to  work  as  I  directed.  Now 
he  is  as  big  a  man  as  anybody,  with  a 
business  proposition  that  would  com¬ 
mand  respect  anywhere.  Don’t  you  see 
the  lesson  under  all  this  ?  That  young 
man  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
horses  until  he  knew  them  and  could 
talk  and  write  about  them  with  author¬ 
ity.  He  became  master  of  the  subject. 
That’s  the  secret  of  it.  There  are  no 
upper  places  for  servants — they  are  all 
reserved  for  masters.  And  now,  young 
man,  what  department  of  life  are  you 
going  to  master?  No  matter  what  you 
select  in  the  way  of  a  job,  master  it,  con¬ 
quer  it,  or  you  will  always  be  the  slave 
of  circumstances. 

§  §  2 

Now  you  may  look  at  that  advice  with 
a  compound  microscope,  and  you  won’t 
be  able  to  find  a  hint  of  The  R  N.-Y.  in 
it.  We  are  well  able  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  however.  Here  is  the  first  gun  : 

Inclosed  and  60  cents  to  pay  for  Thb  U.  N.-Y.  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Please  beKln  with  the  Issue  of 
AnKUSt  25.  as  I  don’t  want  to  miss  a  number.  The  25 
cents  sent  you  for  a  trial  subscription  from  May  18  to 
August  18,  Is  the  best  reading  I  ever  received  for 
that  much  money.  0-  U-  v. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Let  any  man  go  into  a  book  store  and 
spend  25  cents  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage.  How  will  his  purchase  com¬ 
pare  with  three  months  or  13  numbers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.?  Quantity  or  quality  ?  We 
don’t  care — either  one.  We  claim  to  give 
you  more  helpful  farm  reading  for  a  dollar 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  place.  At 
$1  a  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  costs  you 

1.923 -t-  cent 

per  issue.  Think  of  it ;  less  than  two 
cents  an  issue  and  the  paper  contains 
more  matter  than  when  it  cost  $2  and  $3 
per  year.  It  takes  no  more  wheat  to  pay 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  it  did  when  wheat 
was  $1  a  bushel  and  all  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  on  earth  wouldn’t  induce  farm¬ 
ers  to  come  forward  and  agree  to  double 
the  subscription  price. 

2  2  2 

The  September  campaign  is  now  under 
full  blast.  We  are  booking  more  than 
double  the  subscriptions  that  came  in 
during  September  last  year.  That  is 
true  in  spite  of  drought  and  “hard 
times.”  We  realize  that  a  dollar  looks 
almost  as  large  as  a  house  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  this  year  ;  but  they  continue  to  roll 
in.  One  reason  why  they  ccme  is  found 
in  the  following  note : 

The  Issue  of  July  14  Is  worth  1100  to  any  man  who 
Is  growing  strawberries  to  the  extent  of  two  acres. 
If  he  will  follow  out  In  detail  the  Instructions  given 
In  that  Issue  for  the  culture  of  the  strawberry. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  u-  u.  c. 

That  was  the  issue  that  told  how  Mr.  A. 
Johnson  grows  his  berries.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  to  give  every  man  a  full  dollar’s 
worth  of  reading  matter,  or  we  will  re¬ 
fund  his  money.  And  agents  get  the 


Try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when  you 
go  West. — Adv. 


full  value  of  time  spent  gathering  sub¬ 
scriptions,  too.  The  following  people 
have  drawn  the  82  in  cash  during  the 
past  week : 

Sept.  10.— R.  W.  Wleland,  Center  Co..  Pa. 

Sept.  11.— Alex.  I.,ewl8,  Chemung  Co..  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12.— R.  W.  Wleland,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Sept.  IS.-.Iesse  w.  Osborn.  Montgomery  Co.,  III. 

Sept.  14.— G.  H.  I’earson.  KalrUeld  Co.,  Conn. 

Sept.  15.- G.  h.  Pickett,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

And  all  of  them  are  running  up  chances 
for  one  of  those  sweepstakes  premiums, 
too.  Where  are  you  ? 

2  2  2 

And  speaking  of  our  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation,  brings  up  another  little  matter 
that  we  have  not  had  much  to  say  about 
lately — that  is,  advertising.  Now,  the 
advertisements  in  a  paper  are  a  very 
necessary  feature  from  several  points  of 
view,  whether  a  man  is  a  buyer  or 
a  seller.  We  have  always  advised  our 
readers  to  look  the  advertisements 
through  each  week,  and  to  spend  some 
stamps  in  correspondence  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This  is  about  the  only  way 
for  a  man  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  on 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  getting 
out  new  varieties,  new  tools,  or  other 
devices  for  reducing  the  cost  of  farm 
operations.  An  advertisement  means  a 
bargain.  It  represents  a  catalogue  or 
circular  in  which  full  facts  are  given. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  them  all  and 
make  careful  comparisons.  And  there  is 
another  side  to  all  this.  As  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  increases,  more 
and  more  of  its  readers  become  bargain 
hunters,  and  here  comes  in  the  chance 
for  the  wise  farmer  who  has  good  seeds 
or  stock  to  sell.  If  he  has  something 
with  real  pedigree  about  it — something 


that  would  have  a  value  to  others  aside 
from  the  actual  food  it  contains — that 
thing  can  be  sold  through  The  R.  N  -Y. 
If  you  can  sell  all  you  desire  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  price  by  tacking  up  a  paper  in  the 
post  office,  or  putting  a  small  “ad”  in 
the  local  paper,  you  have  no  need  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  a  middleman.  If,  however, 
you  need  a  wider  circle  of  buyers,  you 
have  got  to  pay  somebody  for  introduc¬ 


ing  you  to  it.  The  R,  N.-Y.  will  do  it  as 
reasonably  as  any  one.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  later. 

2  2  2 

We  are  having  quite  a  run  on  books 
just  now.  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley’s  “  First 
Principles  of  Agriculture  ”  is  being 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  many  colleges 
and  schools.  We  believe  it  would  suit 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials* 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

is  liiYiited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys: 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis), 

“CORNELL”  (BufTalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS"  (Pittsburgh;. 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“JOHN  T.LEWIS&  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”(St  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’.s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  jxiund  of  color  to  25  pounds  of  lead.  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


In  writing  to  adyertlsers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal  Nkw-Yorkib. 


TAKE  STEPS 

in  time,  if  you  are 
ferer  from  that  scourge  ' 
of  humanity  known  i 
consumption,  and  yc 
can  be  cured.  There 
the  evidence  of 
hundreds  of  liv¬ 
ing  witnesses  to 
the  fact  that,  in  < 
all  its  earlyj 
stages,  consump¬ 
tion  is  a  curable 
disease.  Not 
every  case,  but  a 
large  percentage 
cases,  and  we  believe, 
ftdly  98  per  cent,  are 
cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery,  even  after  the  disease  has  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  as  to  induce  repeated  bleed¬ 
ings  from  the  lungs,  severe  lingering  cough 
with  copious  expectoration  (including  tu¬ 
bercular  matter),  great  loss  of  flesh  and  ex¬ 
treme  emaciation  and  weakness. 

Do  you  doubt  that  hundreds  of  such  cases 
reported  to  us  as  cured  by  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ”  were  genuine  cases  of  that 
dread  and  fatal  disease  ?  You  need  not  take 
our  word  for  it.  They  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  been  so  pronounced  by  the  best 
and  most  experienced  home  physicians, 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  mis¬ 
representing  them,  and  who  were  often 
strongly  prejudiced  and  advised  against 
a  trial  of  “Golden  Medical  Discovery,” 
but  who  have  been  forced  to  confess  that 


it  surpasses,  in  curative  power  over  this 
fatal  malady,  all  other  medicines  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Nasty  cod- 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  “emulsions”  and 
mixtures,  had  been  tried  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  and  had  either  utterly  failed  to  bene¬ 
fit,  or  had  only  seemed  to  benefit  a  little  for 
a  short  time.  Extract  of  malt,  whiskey, 
and  various  preparations  of  the  hypo- 
phosphites  had  also  been  faithfully  tried 
in  vain. 

The  photographs  of  a  large  number  of 
those  cured  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
lingering  coughs,  asthma,  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  and  kindred  maladies,  have  been 
skillfully  reproduced  in  a  book  of  160 
pages  which  will  be  mailed  to  you,  on 
receipt  of  address  and  six  cents  in 
stamps.  You  can  then  write  to  those  who 
have  been  cured  and  profit  by  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

Address  for  Book,  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IN 


■QTJ  /^T?Tn^  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
Jl  JCV  Lr  a/  i  J.  fanning  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  probt  as  the 
bock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
lected.  A  well-kept  bock  would 
VJ  I-I  H  H  M  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
J-iX  •  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
eis  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Us  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THB  RURAL  NBW-YORKBB, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  Thb  Rural 
New-Yorkbb.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World. 

This  Is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  In  New 
York.  Gives  In  fall  the  news  from  all  over  the 
world  every  week.  Regular  price,  fl. 

In  combination  with  The  K.  N.-Y.,  II  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  ol  Sonth- 
ern  Interests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price.  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  11.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  Jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  II 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.75 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
In  the  East.  E.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B.  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
E.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  in  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.85. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  faney  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Paetbe 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Ponltry-ralslng  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.25. 


The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  in  the  world.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Qlove-Flltlng  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
np-to-daie.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.30. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price,  11. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y..  11.70. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “good  reading ’’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,000  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  11. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  cews  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-olBce  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.75. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  best  poultry  paper  In  the  world  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  bow 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  bow  to 
make  bens  lay  the  most  eggs;  bo  v  to  build  the 
best  bouses  and  yards,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
most  prolltable  breeds.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 
’  In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.40. 


The  State. 

This  Is  the  oldest  evening  paper  in  Richmond, 
Ya.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regular  price,  11 
In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  II  50. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  Is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  publishing 
regularly  the  proceedings  of  farmers’  instlintes 
held  In  Wisconsin  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  Is  published. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees 
honey  and  home  interests.  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  journal  of  Its  class.  These  who 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  while 
many,  no  longer  Interested  in  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  continue  subscribers.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  THE  B.  N.rY.,  11.75 
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your  school  to  a  T.  New  subscribers 
are  requested  to  examine  our  book  list 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  volume  there 
that  will  be  of  service  to  them. 


Here  is  a  word  fitly  spoken  : 

Speak  a  good  word  for  the  Farm  Journal  once  tn  a 
while;  It  often  does  for  you.  and  when  the  F  J.  tells 
Its  readers  of  a  good  thing.  It  doesn’t  haye  to  attach 
an  affidavit  to  get  them  to  believe  It.  It  was  the 
Farm  Journal  that  recommended  and  gave  me  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  So  one  good  turn  de¬ 
serves  another,  yon  know  I  0.  H. 

Wellington,  111. 

That  is  rijfbt.  The  Farm  Journal  is  one 
of  these  things  so  good  that  it  seems  like 
time  wasted  to  say  so,  because  anybody 
that  can  read  a  primer,  knows  it.  Long 
may  the  F.  J.  wave !  We  shall  never 
object  to  any  notice  it  may  make  of  The 
R  N.  Y. 


MARKETS.  I 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1993.  choice . 3  10  &  — 

Fair  to  good . '  .^0  @2  75 

Mfdlum.  choice,  lo93  . 1  93  @  - 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  90  @  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  go  jd . 1  lO  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  893,  cnolce .  —  <«  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . I  40  @1  50 

Pea.  fore’gn,  1893.  choice . 1^0  @1  05 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice  .  .50  @2  lU) 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  cnolce  . 2  50  @  — 

Fair  to  good . 3  00  @2  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . 1  95  02  00 

Yellow  Ere,  1893,  choice . 2  50  O  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (liO  lbs) . 2  «5  @3  70 

Qreen  peas.  .893.  bols.  per  push . I  I7H@  — 

Bags,  per  bosh . 1  i31k@  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . I  15  @1 1754 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  trash  extras  ..23!^  J24!4 

Elgin  and  other  svastern  extras .  24^13— 

Western,  firsts . 21 

Western,  sec  jnds . 18  @20 

Western,  thirds . 16  @17 

State  dairy,  half  tuos,  extra  .  22  @23 

Firsts . 20  *.21 

Seconds . 17  <^I9 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  oeet  lines . —  a— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  a— 

Tubs,  thirds . —  a- 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds .  15  @16 

Thirds . I3-t@]4 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . U)«ai5 

Thirds  . 13X814 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 15X@16 

Tubs,  extra . 15  @15X 

Firsts . 14  @I4X 

Seconds . 13X@139^ 

Thirds . 13  @— 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10'4(dl0H 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 10%  #— 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 9>sa  9% 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  8  &  9)4 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice . 10X@10% 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice . IOX@IO% 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prims....  8xaiOX 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  a  — 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good  —  —  @  - 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6  a  7 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5  @7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3Xa  4% 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 

ECHUS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  20  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  18X@  19 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice  .  18  @  18% 

Michigan,  etc.,  fancy .  ..  18  a  — 

Western  and  N’western,  average  best  ...  i7X@  18 
Western  and  S’ western,  good  to  prime  ..  16  ®  17 

Western,  loe-house,  firsts .  16  a  I6X 

Ice-house,  fair  to  good .  15  @  )5X 

Western  &,  S’western.f  air  to  good,  pr  ca8e.2  75  @3  00 

Inferior,  per  case  . 1  75  @2  50 

Western  seconds,  per  case  . 175  @2  50 

FRUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  70-onnoe,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  per  bbl .  ..1  50@2  00 

Gravensteln,  per  barrel . I  iO@l  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . I  25@1  50 

Malden’s  Blush,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  2i®l  75 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  25ai  to 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . . . I  25@  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  .  50@1  00 

Cranberries. Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 7  00£800 

Per  orate . 2  25^  2  75 

Grapes,  Worden,  per  lb . .  2@  2X 

Delaware,  per  lb  .  4  3  5 

Niagara,  per  lb  . . .  3@  4 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  15@  20 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket .  12  t  14 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  153  25 

Peaches,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket .  7.>31  OO 

Prime,  per  basket .  bOt  65 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket .  ;45@  40 

Poor,  per  basket .  25@  30 

Dp-Rlver,  per  basket .  26<.100 

Pears.  Up-River.  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 1  5033  10 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Bose,  per  bbl . 2tO@2  75 

Jersey  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  2  00@3  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  50a2  00 

Seokel,  per  barrel .  1 50@2  50 

Bheldon,  per  barrel .  1  50@2  00 

Common  cooking,  per  barrel . I  25@1  75 

Plnms,  Up-River,  Egg,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  keg  . 1  00@1  25 

Per  basket .  — @  — 

Green  Gage,  per  keg  . 1  00@I  50 

Per  barrel . 2  50@3  00 

Damson,  per  bbl . 2  0032  50 

Common  green,  per  bol . 1  25@1  75 

Prunes,  Up-River,  German,  per  10-lb  box...  403  60 
Mnskmelons,  South  Jersey,  Gem,  per  bbl....  753100 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl .  5‘I®1  00 

South  Jersey,  Hackensack  seed,  per  bbl.  50@1  00 

Mon.  Co.,  Jersey  seed,  per  barrel .  75  2l  00 

Hackensack,  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  00@2  00 

Watermelons,  Prime,  per  100  .  8  00@14  00 

Small,  per  100  .  3  00®  6  00 


FRUITS  -DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated.  1894,  fancy . —  ®— 

Choice . 10  @10% 

Prime . 10  @10% 

Common .  9  @12 

Chopped,  1893,  per  lb .  IX®  2 

Cores  and  skins,  1893,  per  lb . IH® 


Our  Readers  who  are  In  want  of  a  Tlirisher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog-power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw- 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  yet  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  -with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
■IN.tRD  IIARIIER,  Cohleskill,  New  York;  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . —  ®— 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  8  @10 

Choice . 9  @— 

Fair  to  prime .  8  ®— 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 13  @14 

Blackberries,  l'9i,  per  lo .  6  @ — 

HBCkleberrles,  1893,  per  lb . —  a  — 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1891 . 17  @18 

Evaporated,  1894 . 18H@  — 

Plums.  Southern,  Damson,  per  lo . -  @  - 

Apricots.  Cal.,  1893,  per  lb . 8X@  9X 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1891,  per  lb . —  @— 

Peeled.  1893,  per  lb . —  @— 

GAME. 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  50  @  76 

Western,  frozen,  per  pair  .  60  ®  75 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Frozen,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Frozen,  per  pair .  51  @  7> 

Bngilsb  snipe,  per  dozen . I  50  ®1  75 

(Golden  Dlover,  per  dozen . 1  50  @l  76 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Mallard,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Teal,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

Venison,  frozen,  old,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 55  @60 

Rye . 49  @53 

Barley .  80  @62 

Buckwheat . —  @— 

Corn . 58  @65 

Oats .  33  @41 


GRAaa  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  8  75  @  9  50 

Timothy .  5  60  @6  10 

HOP8. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1894  ...  .  10  @  11 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  8  @  9 

Prime .  6  @  7 

Medium .  5  3  — 

Common .  4  @  — 

Old  olds .  3  @  4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  il  @  12 

Prime .  10  @  — 

Medium .  9  ®  — 

Crop  of  1893,  choice  .  9  @  10 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  23  @  27 

POULTRV-LIVB. 

Spring  ohlokens,  large,  per  lb .  Il  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  li  ®  IIX 

Small,  per  lb .  10X3  11 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  '1  -*  — 

Western,  per  lb .  11  3  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  lOXffl  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  lijaS  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  6<i  ®  80 

Western,  per  pair .  50  3  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  45  @  00 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . I  2  @'37 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern  and  S  western,  per  pair  ....1  OO  ®1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  3  — 

Voung.  per  pair .  20  @  25 

FRESH  DRESSED  POUL  I’RY -ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked .  14  @  17 

Scalded .  12  @  14 

Old  .  7  3  9 

Spring  cblcsens,  Pnlla.,  fanc' .  I7  3  18 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good .  12  @  16 

Western,  dry  DlcKed .  II  **  UX 

Western,  scalded .  lO-t®  II 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Boston,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Western,  per  lb  .  .  7  r  10 

Fowls &cblckens.  State  and  I’enn  ,  prime  1  @  IIX 

Western  Dry-picked,  largo .  1  X3  12 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  I  @  I'X 

Western,  poor  to  fair . .  9  3  10 

Geese  spring,  per  Ib .  12  @  12X 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6Xv  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . ICO  @225 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . I2>  @150 

POTATORr 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  87@7  12 

Northern  N.  Y  In  bulk,  per  bbl . I  5'  @1  75 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl .  . 1  25@1  75 

N.  C  ,  Red.  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  0J@1  tO 

Jersey  sweets,  per  barrel . 2  53  — 

Va..  yellow  sweats,  per  barrel . I  50@l  87 

Va.  white  and  yams,  per  barrel .  1  0031  EO 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  1.0 . 6  0)@8  00 

State,  per  100 .  .  . . 5  05@7  00 

Caullfiower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . I  01  t3  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  dozen  roots .  30®  lO 

State,  per  dozen  roots . .  8®  — 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots . 1  00@l  25 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  ko 

Cucumbers,  N.  J  &  L.  I.,  per  bol .  aO®  75 

Cucumber  pickles,  L.  I.  and  N  J.,  par  1,000.. I  U0@1  60 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  ’’b  >  40 

Jersey,  per  barrel .  75  31  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey  per  100 .  40 . 1  25 

Green  peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag .  — ®  — 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60  <  7 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  ® 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag .  SO.-j  7j 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  barrel . 2  0J@  — 

Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel . I  .50ai  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  00 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  5032  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  7c®l  30 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  2.'®1  50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey .  25®  60 

Turnips,  Jersey.  Russia,  per  barrel .  75®  87 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,235  cans  of  milk, 
169  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  638  cane  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  th»  eurplm  on  the  plet- 
forms  has  been  $1.50  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  2H  cents  per  quart. 


CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WEST. 

An  exceptionally  favorable  opportunity 
for  visiting  the  richest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
will  be  afforded  by  the  Home-Seekers’ 
low-rate  excursions  which  have  been 
arranged  by  the  North-Western  Line. 
Tickets  for  these  excursions  will  be  sold 
on  September  11th  and  25th,  and  October 
9th,  to  points  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
western  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Manitoba,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and 
will  be  good  for  return  passage  within 
twenty  days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  privileges  will  be  allowed  on  going 
trip  in  territory  to  which  the  tickets  are 
sold. 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines. 
Circulars  giving  rates  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  will  be  mailed,  free,  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway,  Chicago. — Adv. 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

ff  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

IKTTUCB  FOR  Latb  CROP  — 1.  Will  lettuce  sown 
now.  mature  for  use  late  In  fall?  2.  What  Is  the  best 
variety  for  the  New  York  market?  We  are  located 
In  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  have  growing  weather 
without  frost  until  November  20,  and  can  Irrigate. 
3  Will  celery  planted  Aagust  20,  mature  on  rich  soil 
with  plenty  of  water?  C.  u. 

Ans.— 1.  We  think  so.  unless  the  season  should 
prove  unusually  cold  2.  The  "best”  variety  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Hanson,  Boston  Market,  Black- 
Seeded  Simpson,  Deacon,  are  all  good  kinds.  Tennis 
Ball  and  Grand  Rapids  are  favorite  varieties  for 
forcing  3.  if  good,  strong  plants  were  set  then,  and 
conditions  are  all  favorable.  It  ought  to  mature, 
especlal’y  as  your  season  lasts  so  late. 

KILLINO  CAHUAaK  Lies  AND  WORMS.— What  l8 
the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  killing  or  getting 
rid  of  cabbage  lice  or  worms,  and  the  large  tomato 
or  tobacco  worm  on  tomatoes?  u.  8.  B. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mloh. 

Ans.— B'or  cabbage  lice  and  worms,  use  kerosene 
emulsion  before  the  cabbages  begin  to  head,  and 
after  that  water  at  130  degrees  Fahr.  The  only 
remedy  of  which  we  know  for  the  large  green  worms. 
Is  the  ordinary  Insecticides  like  Paris-green.  They 
may  be  hand  picked  as  they  are  nsnally  not  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  cause  much  trouble. 

The  Potato  Chop.— I  have  been  watching  The 
Rural  for  some  time  expecting  to  see  something 
about  the  potato  crop  In  general,  which  would  guide 
me  In  marketing  my  crop.  Potatoes  are  a  fair  crop 
In  this  section  with  prices  at  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  B  ii. 

ANS.— n«d  onr  friend  watched  closely,  he  would 
have  seen  frequent  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
potato  and  other  crops  In  The  R.  N.-Y  of  August 
25,  we  gave  the  Government  figures  for  the  crop  of 
the  whole  country.  The  crop  is  short  everywhere. 
Prices  should  be  good.  There  Is  no  reason  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  though  extremely  high  prices  need  not  be 
expected,  as  foreign  potatoes  will  be  rushed  In  as 
soon  as  prices  begin  to  climb.  The  last  Government 
report  gives  the  average  condition  the  lowest  ever 
reported. 

NEW  Squash  Pbst.— I  had  a  half  dozen  hills  of 
fine  squashes  and  pumpkins  which  did  nicely  the 
fere  part  of  the  season,  but  after  fruits  commenced 
to  form,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  good  size  had 
made  their  appearance,  I  noticed  the  leaves  tnrnlng 
yellow,  commencing  at  the  hill,  and  slowly  perish¬ 
ing  one  after  another  out  toward  the  end  of  the  vine. 
I  took  hold  of  one  of  these  affected  vines  which  I 
found  bad  rotted  off,  split  It  and  at  the  base  of  each 
leaf  stalk  I  found  a  large  white  worm  with  a  small 
brown  head;  these  worms  ranged  In  length  from 
five-eighths  of  an  Inch  to  one  full  Inch  and  as  thick 
as  an  ordlnarv  goose  quill  and  as  round.  They  were 
not  perfectly  smooth  At  the  base  of  every  leaf 
stalk  I  found  a  little  worm  dirt,  where  I  supposed 
the  larvae  had  been  deposited  and  In  due  time  had 
worked  Into  the  vine.  Any  kind  of  a  remedy  for  the 
above  trouble  would  be  too  late  to  help  me  out  on 
this  crop,  but  anything  to  head  these  destroyers  off 
might  be  helpful  next  year.  h.  c.  u. 

Ohio. 

ANS  —This  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  regular  borer, 
and  we  find  no  description  that  seems  to  fit  the  pest. 
Is  any  of  onr  readers  familiar  with  It  ? 

Tomatoes  AND  Cucumbers  for  Forcing. —wri 
The  R.  N.-Y.  or  some  of  its  readers  give  me  some 
Information  about  growing  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
In  hot- beds  or  greenhouses  ?  'What  Is  the  best  va¬ 
riety  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  ?  1  have  for  Held 
crop,  Acme,  Stone,  Perfection  and  Beauty.  w.  l. 

Tennessee. 

ANS.— Tomatoes  do  well  planted  In  pots  or  on  the 
benches  In  a  mixture  of  rotted  turf  and  soil.  But 
little  fertilizer  Is  applied  until  after  blossoming  be¬ 
gins,  and  then  It  Is  best  In  liquid  form.  It  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  by  brushing  them  over 
dally  by  means  of  a  soft  brush  of  some  kind.  Cucum¬ 
ber  seeds  should  be  sown  In  pots  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  one  Inch  each.  These  may  be  planted  out 
In  about  a  month,  20  to  24  Inches  apart  along  the 
south  side  of  the  bench.  A  trellis  of  galvanized 
wire  Is  used  for  training  the  vines.  Cuenmbers  re¬ 
quire  a  moist  atmosphere  The  blossoms,  like  those 
of  tomatoes,  must  be  fertilized.  The  Barlv  White 
Spine  Is  an  excellent  variety  for  forcing.  The  Lorll- 
lard  Is  one  of  the  beet  tomatoes  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  be  well  for  this  Inquirer  to  get  and  study  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 


Many  foreign  raisins  are  being  sold  where  Callfor 
nla  goods  were  formerly  handled,  because  of  the 
methods  of  the  combination. 

loe-house  eggs,  sold  as  such,  started  In  September, 
1887,  at  18c,,  and  reached  top  price,  2IXo->  1b  Decem¬ 
ber:  September,  1883,  20o.,  reaching  24c.  In  November; 
September,  1889,18c.,  reaching 22c  In  December;  Sep¬ 
tember,  1890,  20c.,  reaching  23X  In  January,  1891 ;  Sep¬ 
tember  1891,  19o  ,  reaching  22c,  In  December;  Septem¬ 
ber.  1892, 19Xc.,  reaching  35c.  In  February,  1893;  Sep¬ 
tember,  1893  ,  20c..  reaching  21c.,  In  December,  1893. 

The  Game  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  was  In¬ 
structed  to  Investigate  the  operation  of  the  game 
laws.  Is  nearly  ready  to  make  Its  report,  and  several 
rsoommendatlons  will  be  made,  the  most  Important 
of  which  will  be  to  divide  the  State  Into  three  game 
districts:  Long  Island  and  the  southeastern  oonn- 
ttes,  the  Adirondack  counties  and  the  western  and 
central  regions,  and  have  a  uniform  set  of  laws  for 
the  protection  of  game  and  fish  In  each  section. 

The  California  raisin  combination,  which  controls 
46,0(X)  out  of  53,030  acres,  has  fixed  the  following 
prices  to  be  paid  for  raisins:  Two  crown  3c.;  three- 
crown.  3Xc.;  four-crown,  4Xo. ;  five-crown  Deshaw, 
$2  per  box;  seedless,  3c.:  dried  grapes,  2Xc.;  four- 
crown  fancy  clusters,  $1.60  per  box;  four-crown  In  20- 
pound  boxes,  $1.15  plain  and  $1.25  faced;  six-crown 
Imperial  boxes,  $3  per  box;  sultanas.  4o.;  loose,  un¬ 
assorted  muscatels,  So.;  threo-crown  layers,  $1.25. 

The  Michigan  crop  report  for  September  says  that 
the  average  rainfall  In  the  Slate  in  August  did  not 
exceed  three-fourths  of  an  Inch.  With  a  drought 
practically  unbroken  during  the  two  principal  crop¬ 
growing  months  of  July  and  August,  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  estimate  the  condition  of  crops.  They  are  dried 
up.  Corn,  potatoes  and  garden  truck  are  damaged 
beyond  recovery ;  the  yield  will  be  but  a  small  per 
cent  of  an  average,  and  pastures  offer  little  or  no 
feed  for  stock.  There  is  little  doubt  that  wheat  will 
be  largely  fed  to  stock  the  coming  winter.  Thrashers' 
returns  of  more  than  68,000  acres  of  wheat  thrashed 
show  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  In  the  State  Is 
16  65  bushels. 


This  Dash 
Lamp 

lights  the  darkest 
country  road. 


The  T  ubular  Dash  Lamp  No.  of  the  S. 
G.  &  L.  Co.  is  ecjually  good  as  a  Side  I  -amp 
or  1  land  T-antern.  Mas  a  powerful  retlec- 
tor  and  either  a  plain  or  Bull’s-Eye  globe. 
Won’t  blow  out  in  strongest  wind,  and 
can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 
Throws  light  200  feet  straight  ahead. 

Buy  it  of  your  Healer.  He  ha.s  it,  or  can  get  It 
for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  8c  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago:  25  Lake  St. 


FALMEE,  EIVENBUEa  ft  CO., 

SnooesBOrs  to  G.  S.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRT  AHD  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
106  Kesde  Street,  New  Fork. 
References  :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


Choice  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese  S  Poultry. 

For  all  such  we  will  get  you  extra  prices.  We  don’t 
want  poor  goods.  Creamery  batter  In  prints  or  tubs  a 
specialty.  Stencils  and  cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  GARNKK  CO.,  Pruciuce  CommlsHion 
MerchantH,  32  Little  l‘2th  Street,  New  York. 

References:  Gansevoort  Bank;  Dun’s  or  Brad- 
street’s  Commercial  Agencies. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  oyster  crop  promises  to  be  a  good  one 

The  Corean  war  is  likely  to  advance  the  price  of 
tea. 

One  steamer  brought  in  upward  of  26,000  bags  of 
foreign  beans. 

Many  reports  this  year  say  that  unsprayed  grapes 
are  practically  worthless. 

The  Gaertner  grape  has  arrived  In  this  market  In 
small  quantities,  and  sells  well. 

The  demand  for  grapes  from  the  wine  men  Is  light 
this  year.  They  stocked  up  heavily  last  year. 

Grape  prices  are  extremely  low  considering  the 
short  crop.  Poor  quality  Is  one  cause  assigned  which 
lessens  the  demand. 


Low  rates  Ilia  Nickel  Plate  Road. — Adv 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Plums 
of  all  kinds;  also  I’euches,  Pears  and  Apples, 
Corn,  Peas,  Potatoes,  etc.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 

J.  H.  TIBNKBN. 

32  Little  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

8QIVIERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

H:KAr)QUAK,TH:K.S  FOK, 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

lieceiye  «nd  seU.  in  car  Joad  Aota  and  smaller 
Qum  titles,  all  Produola  oi  the  Orchard,  Qarden. 
Oaify,  Hennery  and~Farm. 

Market  Kcporia,  Special  Keferences,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CLT'lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Inviicd. 


OUR  LATEST  AND  GREATEST  OFFER! 

A  14  Karat  Gold  Plated  llunling:  Case  lY^tch  and  Box  of  50  of  Our  Finest  Perfeeto  Clears  for 
only  eS.08.  The  watch  is  equal  in  appearance  to  a  solid  gold  watch,  and  you  can 
sell  it  for  three  times  what  you  pay  for  watch  and  cigars  together.  CUT  T1118  OUT 
send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address  and  wo  will  send  the  watch  and  box  of 
to  you  by  express  O.  O.  D.  You  examine  them  at  the  express  office,  and  If 
pay  the  express  agent«3.98  and  they  are  youis.  Mention  in  your  letter 
you  want  ladies  or  gents  size  watch  and  order  to-day,  as  this  offer  isfor  a 
limited  time  only.  Address, 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG.  &  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  DEARBORN  STREET.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SOME  [FACTS  3'ABOUT  ARKANSAS. 

88^  ■‘d  r  A  NKGLKCTKD  STATE. 

The  tide  of  immigration  seems  to  have 
swept  over  and  beyond  the  State  of 
Arkansas  with  its  vast  forests,  mineral 
and  af^ricultural  wealth.  The  main  artery 
of  travel  is  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  Railroad  and  its  branches. 
Generally  speaking,  the  State  might  be 
considered  one  vast  forest  containing 
much  valuable  timber,  with  clearings 
here  and  there.  The  railroad  company 
established  last  April  an  experiment 
fruit  farm  at  Hope,  Hempstead  County, 
with  the  view  of  developing  a  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  shipping  center  at  this  point, 
and  this  was  the  Mecca  of  my  pilgrim¬ 
age.  Hope  is  a  town'of  about  2,500  in¬ 
habitants,  owns  and  operates  its  own 
electric  light  and  water-works  plants, 
charging  the  citizens  enough  for  their 
maintenance  and  running  expenses.  At 
present  cotton  raising,  saw  milling,  and 
a  large  planing  mill  seem  to  be  the 
business  of  the  community.  Regarding 
cotton,  the  claim  is  made  that  half  a  bale 
to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield,  hut  from 
inquiries  from  many  sources  (including 
the  old  darkies  who  have  worked  cotton 
“since  way  fo’  de  wah”)  it  more  fre¬ 
quently  takes  from  three  to  five  acres  to 
make  a  bale.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  com  at  Hope  at  an  average  price  of 
50  cents  per  (ear)  bushel,  and  the  average 
yield  (so  far  as  learned)  was  about  12  to 
13  bushels  to  the  acre.  As  to  the  saw¬ 
mills,  there  seems  to  be  a  number  of 
small  movable  mills,  which  use  up  the 
available  timber  in  a  locality,  then  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  after  moving  into 
another  neighborhood,  the  product  in 
many  cases  being  sold  to  the  local  plan¬ 
ing  mill. 

Land  is  valued  and  sold  at  from  $2.50 
to  $25  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and 
location,  hut  by  carefully  looking  over 
the  ground,  there  is  little  trouble  to  get 
good  land  near  town  at  frorh  $5  to  $10 
per  acre.  This  land  may  be  partly 
cleared  (that  is  stumps  encumbering  the 
ground),  or  may  be  woodland.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  contract  to  he 
made  to  clear  woodland  for  the  cord  wood 
that  is  on  it ;  that  is,  to  cut  off  the  brush 
and  timber,  leaving  the  stumps,  so  that 
it  matters  little  whether  the  purchaser 
buys  forest  or  cleared  land.  The  aver¬ 
age  renter  in  the  locality  is  anxious  to 
rent  freshly  cleared  land,  as  he  can  get 
larger  returns  from  it  than  from  land 
which  has  been  in  crops  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  fact  enables  one  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land,  get  it  cleared  for  the  cord 
wood  on  it,  and  by  renting  it,  get  it 
broken  and  secure  returns  from  it  the 
first  year  without  himself  spending  much 
time  or  money.  Manures  are  not  used 
here,  it  being  considered  cheaper  to 
abandon  “  worn-out”  land,  and  clear 
fresh  tracts. 

The  quality  of  the  land  runs  from 
white  sandy,  to  white  clay,  or,  to  use  the 
local  phraseology,  “craw  fish  land,”  up 
to  black  loam  showing  the  remains  of 
shells,  supposed  by  the  Arkansas  State 
Geologist  to  be  the  shells  of  mollusca 
now  represented  by  the  common  snail. 
On  a  branch  of  the  railroad  running  from 
Hope,  large  deposits  of  green  marls  are 
found.  These  are  about  10  miles  distant. 
One  specimen  of  this  marl  on  analysis 
was  found  to  contain  3.06  per  cent  of 
potash  with  traces  of  phosphoric  acid. 
When  one  considers  the  value  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  either  as  a  cattle  food  or  fer¬ 
tilizer,  cow  peas  for  a  crop  of  green 
manure,  and  the  availability  of  these 
marls,  there  is  a  mild  species  of  wonder 
why  they  have  not  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  renovating  the  so  called  “worn- 
out”  lands.  Phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be 
the  weak  element  in  the  local  fertilizer 
materials,  but  ground  bone,  or  basic 
slag,  in  the  moist,  warm  climate  of  this 
region,  it  seems  would  completely  fill 
the  bill. 

As  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  region,  let  us  suppose  a  newcomer 
visits  this  locality,  and  purchases  a  small 
tract  of  land.  He  contracts  to  get  20 


acres  cleared  for  the  cord  wood  on  it, 
and  then  rents  the  place  at  the  regular 
rates  ;  one- quarter  of  the  cotton  crop,  or 
one-third  of  the  ccrn  crop.  Taking  the 
cotton  to  require  three  acres  to  the  bale 
(new  land  has  been  known  to  yield  half 
a  bale  to  the  acre),  and  the  price  received 
for  the  cotton  to  be  six  cents  per  pound, 
the  20  acres  of  land  would  give  a  gross 
yield  of  6%  bales  of  500  pounds  each, 
equal  to  $200,  making  the  rent  of  the  20 
acres  amount  to  $50.  As  the  land  costs 
only  $5  per  acre  or  $100  for  the  20  acres, 
the  purchaser  would  be  getting  a  net 
yearly  income  of  50  per  cent  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  If  the  whole  20  acres  were 
planted  in  corn,  with  a  yield  of  12  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  or  240  bushels,  50  cents 
per  bushel,  would  make  the  gross  cash 
value  of  the  20  acres  $120,  while  the  rent, 
one-third,  would  be  $40.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  in  the  estimate  of  the 
cotton  crop,  it  is  supposed  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  seed  would  pay  for  the  expenses  in¬ 
cidental  to  ginning,  hauling,  etc. 

The  usual  methods  of  culture  in  the 
neighborhood,  would  be  considered  crude 
by  many.  For  example,  when  cotton 
follows  corn,  the  tract  or  field  is  not 
thoroughly  plowed,  but  the  usual 
method  is  to  split  the  furrow  or  ridge 
where  the  corn  stalks  stood,  throwing 
the  furrows  into  the  hollows  on  each 
side,  and  drill  the  cotton  seed  into  the 
freshly  turned  furrow.  The  after  cul¬ 
tivation  usually  consists  of  cultivating 
with  the  sweep,  and  sometimes  hand 
hoeing  the  rows  and  thinning  out.  The 
main  hard  work  comes  at  picking  time, 
the  whole  field  having  to  be  gone  over, 
perhaps  over  a  dozen  times  in  order  to 
gather  the  crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
were  the  conditions  found  to  exist  in  the 
locality  visited,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  tide  of  improvement  and 
immigration  seems  to  have  passed  over 
and  beyond  this  State,  although  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  I  could  not  see  in  my  short 
stay.  The  spirit  of  improvement  is 
abroad  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
Southern  planters  and  farmers  are  large 
users  of  manures,  guano,  etc.  A  visitor 
to  Pensacola,  Fla. ,  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  large  traffij  at  that  port  in  guano, 
etc.,  and  to  learn  its  destination.  To¬ 
day,  the  average  Arkansan  has  more  land 
than  ready  money,  and  he  seems  to  find 
it  best  to  clear  fresh  land,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  running  in  debt  to  the 
local  merchant  for  fertilizers,  which  he 
has  never  used,  and  knows  nothing  about. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  a  fad  now  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  home  in  the  arid  region.  I  wish 
to  compare  this  arid  region  with  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  allow  those  interested  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  To  buy  a 
home  in  the  arid  region,  one  must  first 
obtain  water  rights  from  a  canal  com¬ 
pany  composed  of  capitalists.  These 
water  rights  certificates  will  cost  you 
about  $25  per  acre.  He  will  then  have 
to  locate  the  land,  and  pay  the  United 
States  Government  at  least  $2.50  per  acre, 
making  the  first  cost  of  the  land  at  least 
$27.50.  In  addition  to  this  he  will  have 
to  pay  the  canal  company  for  the  amount 
of  water  used  yearly  (in  other  words  a 
yearly  rental),  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  rate  which  the  canal  company  may 
charge,  together  with  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  pay,  and  still  retain  enough  to 
drag  out  an  existence. 

Good  land  may  be  obtained  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  for  $5  per  acre,  where  there  is  an 
average  rainfall  of  about  56  inches  an¬ 
nually,  a  fair  portion  being  precipitated 
during  the  growing  season.  There  is 
"almost  unlimited  free  cattle  range,  where 
in  many  places  grass  grows  to  the  height 
of  18  inches,  and  an  abundance  of  fuel 
for  the  cutting. 

There  was  a  little  talk  of  smallpox 
while  I  was  at  Hope,  and  discussions  as 
to  quarantines,  etc.  But  who  could 
wonder  at  this,  when  the  fact  was  that 
they  should  have  quarantined  their  own 
back  yards.  In  nearly  all  the  Southern 
towns  and  cities  I  ever  visited,  there 
seems  to  be  a  strange  lack  of  attention 
to  sanitary  or  sanatory,  science.  Erery 
yard  at  its  back  has  a  constant  ^menace 
to  the  health  of  the  residents  in  the 
shape  of  decaying  vegetable  .and  animal 
matter,  not  to  mention  human  t  xcreta. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  when  dry 
earth,  which  is  lying  all  around,  is  the 
very  best  deodorant  extant.  Let  the 
city  councils  of  Northern  cities  as  well 
as  Southern,  use  more  of  the  sanitary 


Prom  Now 

to  January  1st,  ’95 

For  25  cents. 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 


The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 

will  be  sent  on  trial  to  any  address 
the  rest  of  the  year,  on  receipt  of 
only  twenty-five  cents. 

These  numbers  include  the 
Special  Holiday  Issues,  al.so  ex¬ 
clusive  publication  of  such  musical 
features  as  : 


A  New  Ballad  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
A  New  Waltz  by  Luigi  Arditi 
A  New  Song  by  Reginald  De  Koven 

Eminent  Contributors  include 
D.  Howei.ks,  Eugene  Field,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  and  many  others. 
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science  of  prevention  of  epidemics,  rather 
than  rush  into  the  questionable  prac¬ 
tices  of  vaccination  and  quarantines,  re¬ 
membering  that  epidemics  do  not  come, 
but  that  they  grow,  and  they  should 
quarantine  against  their  own  uncleanly 
habits. 

The  roads  in  Arkansas  can  hardly  be 
dignified  by  being  called  roads.  They 
seem,  however,  to  fill  the  demands  made 
on  them,  and  probably  when  the  demand 
or  necessity  for  better  roads  arises,  they 
will  be  forthcoming.  In  riding  over  the 
rough  roads  in  this  locality,  it  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  patches  of  Red 
clover,  and  in  some  abandoned  fields 
much  Japan  clover  was  seen;  at  least, 
that  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
residents. 

As  an  indication  that  the  citizens  of 
Hope  are  enterprising,  before  I  left, 
there  were  reliable  reports  that  at  least 
60  acres  of  strawberries  would  be  set  out 
there  this  fall,  and  this  result  was  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  the  experiment 
farm  of  the  railroad  company,  b.  stdk. 


CATARRH  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

interesting  facts  about  this  pecul¬ 
iar  DISEASE. 

A  Well-known  Man  Relates  His  Exverl- 
ence  and  Tells  How  He  Succeeded  in 
Getting  Relief. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Chronicle.] 

“No  one  knows  except  myself  the 
amount  of  suffering  I  endured  for  up¬ 
wards  of  four  years,  from  what  I  was 
told  was  catarrh  of  the  stomach.”  The 
speaker  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Fox,  one  of  the 
best- known  professional  swimmers  in 
St.  Louis,  now  at  Prof.  Clark’s  Natato- 
rium,  19th  and  Pine.  The  rest  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  story  is  best  told  in  Prof.  Fox’s 
own  way. 

“It’s  a  little  over  five  years  since  I 
first  became  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
My  trouble  all  commenced  with  a  severe 
cold  contracted  by  foolishly  going  into 
the  water  one  bitter  cold  day,  and  not 
taking  suffleient  care  of  myself  on  com¬ 
ing  out.  Treating  the  cold  lightly,  I 
got  another  and  another  until  my  condi¬ 
tion  became  serious.  I  had  occasional 
aching  of  the  eyes,  and  this  was  followed 
by  stinging  pains,  almost  unbearable,  in 
my  head.  Then  my  throat  commenced 
to  fill  with  a  slimy  substance  which 
caused  me  to  hawk  and  spit  in  a  most 
disagreeable  manner.  What  with  this 
and  the  constant  bad  taste  in  my  mouth, 
my  life  became  a  burden  to  me.  My  ap¬ 
petite,  which  had  previously  been  very 
good,  began  to  fail  me,  and  from  being 
of  goodly  proportions  I  became  gaunt, 
pale  and  thin,  manifestly  under  my 
proper  weight.  I  am  not  easily  scared, 
as  a  rule,  but  just  then  I  certainly  lost 
my  nerve,  starting  at  almost  every 
sound.  I  consulted  several  doctors  and 
faithfully  followed  their  advice,  but  ex- 
perienuea  no  permanent  relief.  Then  at 
times  I  began  to  go  light  headed.  One 


day  in  particular  I  have  occasion  to  re¬ 
member,  while  conversing  with  a  friend 
I  was  suddenly  siezed  with  an  attack  of 
vertigo.  I  reeled  around,  staggered  half 
way  across  the  room  and  fell,  striking 
my  head  heavily  against  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  swinging  door,  and  being  knocked 
senseless,  a  state  I  remained  in  for  over 
half  an  hour.  On  coming  to  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  bed,  with  a  doctor,  nurse  and 
mother  bending  over  me.  I  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  over  a  week,  being 
barely  able  to  walk  across  the  bedroom. 
I  became  nervous  and  sleepless,  and 
even  while  in  my  weak  state  suffered 
from  aching  and  racking  pains.  I  had 
no  desire  to  eat,  and  what  I  did  get  down 
caused  indigestion  of  the  worst  kind. 
With  the  continuous  coughing  my  throat 
became  very  sore,  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  miserable  being  I  was  the  one.  My 
nerves  were  all  unstrung,  and  I  felt  al¬ 
most  completely  worn  out.  Often  I 
would  bo  seized  with  a  feeling  of  s]|ffo- 
cation.  This  went  on  until  one  day  a 
friend  insisted  that  I  try  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  he  read 
to  me  a  paper  wherein  several  cures  of 
cases  similar  to  mine  were  reported. 
Like  a  drowning  man  grasping  at  a 
straw,  I  determined  to  give  them  a  trial. 
I  then,  or  rather  my  mother  did,  threw 
the  doctor’s  medicine  away  and  began  to 
take  the  pills.  Actually,  before  I  had 
taken  half  of  the  contents  of  the  first 
box,  I  began  to  feel  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  I  began  to  sleep  well,  with  my 
returning  appetite  I  began  to  take  a 
better  view  of  life,  the  gnawing  sensa¬ 
tions  in  my  stomach  disappeared,  I  ceased 
to  belch  up  gas,  and  had  no  feelings  of 
vomiting  after  eating,  the  soreness  in 
my  throat  went  away,  and,  well,  within 
a  month,  I  ventured  out  of  the  house.  I 
kept  on  with  the  pills,  and — well,  you 
see  me  now.  I  feel  as  well  as  ever  I  did, 
and  I  don’t  suppose  there  is  a  sounder 
man,  physically,  than  myself  in  the 
country.  I  am  in  and  out  of  the  water 
three  and  four  times  a  day,  giving  swim¬ 
ming  lessons,  and  I  certainly  attribute 
my  present  good  health  to  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills.  You  can  use  my  name  if 
you  want  to,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
tell  of  the  great  benefits  I  have  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  pills  at  any  time.” 

An  analysis  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  shows  that  they  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness 
to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial 
paialysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  headache, 
the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex¬ 
ions,  and  all  forms  of  weakness  either  in 
male  or  female.  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  (50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2. 50 — they 
are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by 
addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.» 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Adv. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOBKI'XTLS  OP  FACTS. 

A  Yellow  Skin. — We  have  a  half 
Jersey  cow  with  deep  yellow  skin. 
When  it  rains,  the  yellow  water  drips 
off  of  her.  Is  there  anything  the  matter 
with  her  skin  ?  mbs  l.  e.  m. 

Arkansas. 

R.  N.-Y. — No.  That  oily  yellow  skin 
is  one  of  the  best  indications  you  can 
have  that  your  cow  is  a  superior  dairy 
animal. 

A  White  Woodchuck. — I  have  a  little 
item  of  interest  to  The  Rural  popula¬ 
tion  who  know  anything  about  wood¬ 
chucks.  I  have  captured  a  white  one, 
a  pure  albino  with  pink  eyes.  I  have 
asked  all  the  old  farmers  about  here,  and 
they  all  say  they  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  before.  Have  any  of  The  Rural 
readers  ?  Is  he  of  any  value,  and  where 
could  I  sell  him  ?  j.  m.  l. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  doubt  if  the  woodchuck 
will  command  any  price. 

Frost  in  the  Milk  Pail. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  is  responsible  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  about  milking  in  Labrador: 
“  Before  milking  the  reindeer  the  milk¬ 
maid  places  a  piece  of  string  in  the  pail, 
allowing  one  end  to  hang  over  the  side. 
By  the  time  the  milking  is  finished,  the 
lacteal  fiuid  is  frozen  solid,  and  the  maid 
takes  hold  of  the  string  and,  lifting  the 
frozen  milk  from  the  pail,  throws  it  over 
her  shoulder  and  marches  to  her  hut. 
Economy  of  pails  and  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  result  from  this  provision  of  nature.” 

Spraying  Hens. — It  seems  as  if  I  had 
seen  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
something  about  ridding  hens  of  lice  by 
spraying  them.  What  is  used  for  such 
treatment  and  how  is  it  done  ?  e.  k.  p. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  following  directions 
were  given  by  a  correspondent  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  last  spring  :  “  My  yards  contain 
8  to  15  fowls  each.  I  take  poultry  net¬ 
ting  six  feet  wide  by  15  feet  long,  and 
attach  one  end  to  the  fence  near  the 
corner  of  the  yard.  I  then  throw  a 
handful  of  grain  in  the  corner,  and  when 
the  chickens  go  there  to  eat  the  grain,  I 
draw  the  other  end  of  the  netting  around 
them  and  attach  it  to  the  fence  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  fence.  I  then 
use  an  emulsion  consisting  of  one  part 
oil  and  20  parts  water,  and  spray  them 
thoroughly.  I  have  a  bucket  of  clean, 
warm,  soft  water  ready,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  applying  the  emulsion, 
spray  them  again  thoroughly  with  that. 
I  then  let  them  out  of  the  pen  and  give 
a  full  feed  of  grain  and  tincture  of 
aconite  in  their  drinkiag  water.  I  go 
over  my  yards  tcree  or  four  times  a  sea¬ 
son,  lice  or  no  lice.  The  soap  in  the 
emulsion,  and  the  rinsing  afterwards, 
clean  them  up  and  kill  all  vermin  ;  the 
aconite  prevents  them  taking  cold.  I 
always  perform  this  operation  on  a  still, 
warm,  bright  morning,  and  the  sun  soon 
dries  them  off.  I  have  never  had  a  case 
of  sickness  from  this  treatment.” 

Feeding  Wheat  in  the  Sheaf. — New 
economies  are  being  practiced  all  the 
time.  It  is  not  strange  that  while  grain 
is  so  low  in  price  farmers  are  concerned 
about  saving  the  cost  of  thrashing  and 
grinding.  Here  is  the  letter  of  an  Ohio 
farmer  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  :  “In 
the  discussion  of  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  for  hogs,  why  does  no  one  advise 
feeding  in  the  sheaf  ?  My  experience 
teaches  that  but  a  very  small  ration  of 
thrashed  whole  grain,  either  dry  or 
soaked,  is  digested  properly  by  hogs.  To 
thrash  and  grind  is  an  item  of  expense. 
I  would  suggest  to  farmers  having  sur¬ 
plus  straw  to  try  feeding  fattening  hogs 
wheat  from  the  stack  in  the  sheaf,  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  dry  field  or  lot.  It  will  not 
be  eaten  so  fast  and  will  be  digested  bet¬ 
ter.  For  best  results,  they  should  be 
taken  out  at  night  to  a  small  ration  of 
corn.  With  the  cows  and  pigs  or  stock 
hogs  turned  in  to  clean  up  the  wheat 
after  them,  there  will  be  very  little 


^^The  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


waste  during  dry  weather.  I  claim  for 
this  plan  that  the  10  cents  per  bushel 
that  it  costs  to  thrash  and  grind  is  saved; 
that  it  is  easier  to  feed  a  large  number 
this  way  than  to  feed  slop;  that  the  straw 
is  not  wasted  if  properly  distributed  in 
feeding  over  a  meadow  or  pasture  field 
intended  for  corn  next  season,  as  it  will 
be  so  broken  up  and  scattered  as  to  be 
readily  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  or  if 
fed  in  the  manure  yard  after  the  manure 
is  drawn  out,  they  are  bedded  for  the 
next  crop  of  manure.” 

Celery-Fed  Ducks. — Some  weeks  ago. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  symposium  of  duck 
feeding,  in  which  one  party  stated  that 
he  was  feeding  celery  to  ducks.  In 
Farm  Poultry,  M.  K.  Boyer  gives  some 
details  about  the  plant  of  Truslow  &Co., 
who  annually  feed  five  acres  of  celery  to 
ducks.  These  notes  are  given  about  the 
feeding  and  watering : 

“  When  the  young  ducks  are  first  put 
into  the  brooder,  they  are  fed  on  Spratt’s 
food,  about  four  days,  when  the  bill  of 
fare  is  changed  to  five  parts  corn  meal, 
two  parts  bran,  two  parts  crackers,  two 
parts  green  bone,  four  pirts  green  food, 
such  as  rye,  clover  or  corn,  four  times  a 
day.  This  is  wet  up  with  milk  or  water, 
to  which  is  afterwards  added  two  parts 
No.  2  fiour,  which  sticks  and  binds  the 
whole  together,  so  that  they  eat  it  bet¬ 
ter.  The  water  is  forced  up  to  the 
brooding  house  by  two  rams,  into  a  large 
tank,  to  which  are  attached  the  pipes  for 
watering  the  ducks. 

“  The  system  of  watering  consists  of 
three-fourths-inch  pipes,  crossing  the 
yards  at  the  height  of  the  fence,  which 
is  from  12  to  18  inches  high.  A  one-fourth- 
inch  hole  is  drilled  in  the  three-fourths- 
inch  pipe  into  which  is  inserted  a  one- 
fourth-inch  pipe,  the  required  length, 
and  to  these  are  provided  a  pet  cock — 
one  for  each  yard  outside  the  brooder. 
The  short  pipes  conduct  the  water  down 
from  the  three-fourths  pipe  to  the  trough 
for  the  ducklings  to  drink.  These  pet 
cocks  can  be  adjusted  to  run  a  full 
stream  or  merely  drop  to  suit  the  size 
and  age  of  the  ducks. 

“  A  short  distance  from  the  brooder, 
is  a  cold  house,  with  10  pens,  each  20 
feet  wide,  and  which  will  hold  200  duck¬ 
lings  each.  The  young  birds  are  always 
started  at  one  end  of  the  brooder,  and 
shifted  along,  about  twice  a'week  When 
the  brooder  is  full,  they  are  shifted  to 
the  cold  house,  and  pass  through  it  in 
the  same  manner.  From  there  they  go 
to  the  pond,  at  an  age  of  from  four  to  five 
weeks.” 


AN  IDEAL  BUSINESS  FOWL. 

I  notice  what  I.  F.  T.  has  to  say  under 
the  above  heading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
September  1.  My  opinion  is  that  he 
took  the  wrong  breed  to  graft  the  White 
Indian  Game  upon.  The  Plymouth  Rock, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  have  so  plump  and 
well  shaped  a  carcass,  so  yellow  a  skin, 
or  so  yellow  legs  as  the  Wyandotte.  The 
Indian  Game  is  not  so  good  a  layer  as 
either  the  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte; 
therefore  he  has  reduced  his  egg  output 
in  his  combination  of  blood. 

The  White  Wonders  have  an  estab¬ 
lished  record  for  great  prolificacy,  but 
they  have  lightly  feathered  shanks.  A 
White  Wonder  male  on  White  Wyandotte 
females  for  a  first  cross,  would  give  a 
larger  fowl  than  the  Wyandotte,  and 
some  of  the  progeny  would  come  with 
pea  combs  and  bare  legs.  Mate  these 
pea  comb  and  bare  legged  males  with 
White  Wonder  females  and  the  result 
would  be  still  larger  birds,  with  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  pea  combed  and  bare 
legged.  The  third  season,  the  males  of 
first  season,  with  the  desired  points, 
could  be  mated  with  females  with  the 
same  points,  of  the  second  season,  and 
the  females  of  the  first  season  mated 
with  males  of  the  second  season,  when 
the  larger  proportion  of  progeny  might 
be  expected  to  show  the  pea  comb  and 
bare  legs.  No  doubt  for  several  years 
longer,  a  few  feathers  would  appear  on 


an  occasional  chick,  as  the  feathered  leg 
is  one  of  the  hardest  characteristics  to 
breed  out,  but  it  would  finally  disappear. 
By  combining  this  blood,  the  change  is 
for  the  better  all  the  time,  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  yield,  larger  carcass  and  a 
handsomer  one.  It  is  hard  to  improve 
any  breed  by  introducing  inferior  blood, 
in  any  line. 

The  strictures  of  I.  F.  T.,  against  the 
Standard  of  Perfection  and  the  fanciers, 
are  unjust.  I  do  not  know  of  a  new 
breed  or  variety  which  our  fanciers  have 
brought  out,  or  are  not  at  work  on,  in 
which  some  claim  for  increased  economic 
value  is  not  well  based.  I  would  like  to 
ask  I.  F.  T.  who  gave  to  the  world  his 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  his  White  Indian 
Games,  as  well  as  all  the  other  improved 
breeds,  if  it  was  not  the  fancier  ? 

There  is  a  general  purpose  fowl  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  Argonaut,  a  pure  buff, 
pea  comb,  clean  legged,  size  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  game  blood  enough  (but 
not  Indian  Game),  to  give  the  deep,  long 
and  full  breast,  that  I  hope  to  see  pushed 
to  the  front  during  the  coming  show 
season,  so  that  the  public  may  see  and 
appreciate  them.  They  were  made  by  a 
fancier,  but  they  are  just  as  good  for  all 
that,  and  I  believe  they  are  really  all 
that  is  claimed  for  them,  both  as  layers 
and  meat  producers.  h. 


Give  Prompt  Attention  and  Treatment,  at 
thl8  season  of  the  year,  to  all  AHectlons  of  the  Bow¬ 
els,  such  as  Diarrhea,  Cholera  Morbus.  Dysentery, 
etc.— By  uslnK  Dr.  Jayne’s  Carralnatlve  Balsam  you 
will  obtain  Immediate  relief  from  these  complaints, 
and  scon  drive  them  from  the  system  —Adv. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
followlnsr  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  raus  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  constraction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  la  Redaction  of 
First  Cost,  In  its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MF6.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  WashliiKtoii  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


VETERINURY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  II.  D.  GILL,‘,V.  8..  Secretary, 

332  E.  27tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


“DAIRY  RATION.” 

Is  a  feed  based  on  sclentlBc  principles,  with  the 
end  In  view  of  making  a  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows.  Every  pound  of  this  ration  fed  will  show  in 
the  mllk-pall  and  In  the  sood  condition  of  the  cow. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  best  of  material,  and  put  up 
In  100  pound  sacks. 

Samples  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York  for  $1.25 
per  sack,  payable  In  advance.  Write  for  prices  by 
the  car-load  NATHANIEL  C.  HALL, 

No  15  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 

cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  I’ooper  is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  .50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  tesilmonlals.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


The  Monarch  Incubator. 


The  best,  most  practical  and  saooessfnl  machine 
In  existence.  No  night  work  or  addled  eggs  con¬ 
nected  with  Its  use.  Send  2o.  stamp  for  lllnstrated 
catalogue  I  J.  RANKIN',  South  Easton,  Mass. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  &  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tuberculin  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.,  has  19  dangh 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  3  os.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  Pogls  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  6th, 
who  bad  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  hold  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  f'200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin.  Venango  Co..  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  cnequaled  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  Ametica — Comns,  son  of  Sqnlre 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
parttcnlars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick.”  Roslyn.  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


A  RARE  GUERNSEY 

FOR  SALE. 

Grandson  of  old  Squire  Kent,  dropped  January  28, 
1894:  solid  color,  orange  fawn.  calf  Is  rarelv 

bred,  Its  dam  being  a  noted  GuerS^y  oow,  rallklrg 
heavy  and  up  to  calving.  Price,  $.50.  Also,  several 
cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  Address 

ELMER  K.  SHARP,  South  Greece.  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  I  n  A  BULL  CALF,  dropped  January,  1894, 
.  U.  U.  U.  Sire  Nancy’s  Stoke  Pogls  25031,  pnre 
St.  Lambert;  a  bull  of  similar  breeding  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $1,700;  calf’s  dam  one  of  our  best  cows  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogls  14499.  pure  St.  Lambert,  son  of 
Maggie  Sbeldon  23,583  21  lbs  5  ozs  of  Ru  '.ter  In  7  days. 
It  Is  a  large,  handsome,  extra  good,  solid  fa«n  calf 
Price  reasonable.  B.  L  CLA  RKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  ”  Pride  of  Peconlo  ”  .32944,  A.  J.  C.  C.. 
tbree  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  weli  grown;  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  onlv  to  prevent  further  in- 
breeding.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  oow.  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PECONIC  FARM.  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-AnG^us  Cattle 

J,  P.  HINF,  Shlnrock.  Rrle  Co..  O. 


Hi^h-Class  Shropshlres 

70  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  800  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  31J9  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  B.  Bbeck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKBNBURGH,  Jr.,  Prop. 

For  sale.  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grading  up  flocks 


PUREBBED  SOUTB  BOWKS. 

at  farmers’  prices.  L.  B.  ITREAR,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP'fS.’ 

J.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Large,  'Thrifty. 

Thoroughbred 

Poland-ChiBa  Hogs 

of  all  ages. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred. 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Colnmbus,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes. 

The  Ideal  general-purpose  fowl.  Superior  early 
pullets  for  sale.  Bred  for  vigor,  quality  and  business. 
D.  C.  BASSETTS,  Farmer,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Rixxiders  on ly  S.5.  Best  «fe  Cheaixist 
for  niising  chicks.  40  l.st  I’l-emlums 
4000Testimonlals.  S«jnd  forCat’l’g. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
B.  W.  STEWART,  np«n  the  science  of  feeding  !«•  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  aii  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America,  it  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  oow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  9:4.00. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Humorous. 

Onr  doctor  wrote  a  prescription. 

And  Kaye  It  to  Biddle  one  day; 

“Take  It  at  once  In  some  water,” 

Ue  cried  as  be  hurried  away. 

So  Biddle  swallowed  the  paper, 

And  after  a  space  truly  brief. 

Declared  with  simple  conviction 
It  granted  her  Instant  relief.— I>('e 

A  FI.Y  sees  just  as  well  when  he  leaves 
his  specs  behind  him. — Press. 

Hk:  “My  income  is  small,  and  it  is 
cruel  of  me  to  take  you  from  your  fath¬ 
er’s  roof.”  She  (anxiously):  “I  dont 
live  on  the  roof.” — Christian  Register. 

She:  “I  don’t  believe  you  love  me  as 
much  as  you  did  before  we  were  married.” 
He:  “Just  as  much  as  I  ever  did;  per¬ 
haps  not  so  much  as  I  said  I  did.” — Sun. 

American  Girl,  :  “Oh,  yes.  My  home 
was  in  California,  but  I  went  to  school 
in  Boston.”  Interested  Foreigner,  “Ach! 
So  1  Did  you  go  home  at  night  ?” — Life. 

He  (desperately) :  “You  are  the  only 
woman  I  ever  loved.”  She:  “That  may 
be  true ;  but  if  it  is,  I  am  certainly  not 
the  only  woman  you  have  ever  lied  to.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“  Wot’s  dat  wed  flower  ober  dere  ?  ” 
asked  Jennie.  “That’s  a  poppy,”  said 
Jack.  “Is  de  white  one  a  mommie?” 
asked  Jennie,  pointing  to  a  daisy. — Har- 
ver's  Bazar. 

She  :  “  How  is  it  that  this  letter  came 
through  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Passenger  , 
trains  don’t  come  so  quickly.”  He:  “The  j 
mail  train  makes  better  time  than  the  i 
regular  passenger  trains.”  She:  “  Is  j 
that  so  ?  When  I  go,  I  shall  travel  with  , 
the  mail.”  He:  “Most  women  prefer 
to  go  with  a  male.” 

Little  Johnny:  “Tell  us  a  story, 
uncle.”  Uncle  Wayback  (from  the  West) : 

“  All  right,  children.  You  want  a  true 
story,  I  s’pose  ?  ”  Little  Johnny:  “No, 
tell  us  one  of  those  fairy  stories  about 
cyclones  and  grasshoppers,  and  things 
that  you  were  telling  the  company  last 
evening.” — Oood  News. 

Book  Agent  :  “  I’d  like  to  show  you 
this  ‘Encyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowl¬ 
edge.’  It  contains  all  the  information  a 
man  needs  in  this  life.”  Business  Man 
(wearily) :  “  I’ll  take  it  if  it  will  tell  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  you.  ”  Book  Agent  (en¬ 
thusiastically) :  “You’ll  take  it  then! 
It  gives  that  information  on  the  very 
flrst  page  ;  see  :  ‘  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  should  buy  this  book.  ’  ” — Puck. 

Wanting  to  Get  Even. — Mr.  Citiman: 

“  Well,  Uncle  Jehiel,  we  have  enjoyed 
our  visit  to  you  exceedingly.  I’m  sure 
the  children  never  had  a  better  time  in 
their  lives.  I  want  you  to  call  on  us 
next  winter,  to  let  me  repay  your  kind¬ 
ness.”  Uncle  Jehiel:  “  Wal,  I  don’t 
know  as  me  or  the  old  woman  kin  git  up 
to  see  you,  but,  if  we  don’t.  I’ll  send 
five  or  six  of  the  mule  colts.  I  ’low 


the  FARQUHAR 

fA  I*  ^  _ _ 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
\^FK1CTI0N|  FEED. 


Medal  and  Higheet 


SAW  MILL  &  EHGINE 


BK8T  SKT  WOKK8  IK  THB  WORLD.  Warranted  tbe  beat  made. 
Sbingle  Milla,  Macbifiery*  and  Standard  Agricultural  Irople* 
menta  of  l^at  Quality  at  loweat  pricea.  llluatraied  Catalogue. 


a  FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR, 

LARGEST  CAPACITY.  | 
Moat  economical,  ligbteat  draught, 
waatca  no  grain.  Cleana  readj 
for  market.  Send  for  catalognea. ! 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,?*. ' 


NEW  BUCKEYE  JUNIOR. 


Saw  Mill  on  WRee  8  salted  for  sawinK  any  timber, 
from  medium  to  emsll  Rlze.  Also  make  heavier 
Mills,  Flcket  Machinery,  Eoglnes  Feed  Grinders,  etc 


ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


separator  and  POWERS 


for  1, 2,  A  3  boraea,  with  governor, 
^  or  regular 


Fe«<s'MiU^  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  tiuwer..  Wood 
Saws,  EDgioes->3  to  25  Horae  Power,  mounted  or  stationarj. 
8.  8.  MK88IK6EH  &  80M,  XAXAM  V,  PA. 


IS  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 
We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 


Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
Tliere  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 


JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


Root 

Cutter 


ICuts  every  thing  In 
roots  and  vegetar 
hies  for  Ktock.Only 
Root  Cutter  with 
a  self-feeding  de¬ 
vice.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON 
&S0NS, 

TPSILANTI,  MICU. 


17  RIVER  ST. 


mmmmimmmmmm 


Si 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 


of  August  number  of 

COILED  SPRING  HUSTLER 


DANDY  STEEL 


forfree  distribution.  We  give  three  fine  Ill¬ 
ustrations  of  Page  Fence  in  use.  Including 
a  snap  shot  at  the  famous  Fast  Mall  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  .Southern  R.  R. 
Train  making  :{.5  miles  an  hour  and  fence  keep¬ 
ing  right  alongside  of  it.  I  f  interesl  (<d  In  the 
fence  question  send  for  copy.  No  charge. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


There  Is  no  necessity  of  N 
working  all  your  life  when 

Haye  Power 

which  will  1 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  dtc.,  | 

without  it  costing  vou  a 
cent 


to  keep.  Always  in 
barness,  and  never  gels  tired.  v 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par-, 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  Is  your 
nameand  address  seni  to  our  near¬ 
est  office.  .SEND  TO-DAY. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO..  -■  - 

19-37  Wendell  SL  2-12  Hartford  SL  BOSTON.  MaSS. 

Jiranch  Office:  174  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


^  What 
1*  home 
without 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12,  also  NIeel 
End  nnd  Oate  Post 
combined.  Agrenta 
■Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

.WIreEeneeMaeh.Co. 
'  Rox  .to.  Derby,  O. 


Our  1894  PERKINS’  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 

- PUMP. 

t  PERKINS  ING 
MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

I»KRKI.\S  WIND  .MILL  C«., 
tSl  Urldgc  SU,  Mlehuwuka,  ind. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

steel  Wei)  Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  W'iro  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  x.  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ill. 


FARMKKSbulId  yourown  fences  with 
L.ouden’8  Periectlon  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world  Fence  costs  20  to  30o  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  60  roda  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  reP  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDBN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR 


PWIND  MILLS. 

A  grinder  with  Three  Buns, 
Center|I)ratt  made  to  attach 
to  any  make  of  Pumping 
Wind  Mill  .Making  every 
roan  his  own  miller  by  using 
heretofore  wasted  power. 
Guaranteed  to  pay  for  It¬ 
self  several  times  each  year 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

532  Kenwood  Terrace,  CHICAGO. 


Hew  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  bum,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  81  to  6S  cents  per  rod, 
ocmplete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 


VIJIQ  ODDIOlO  Five  you  satlsfac- 
I  I1|A  llllall  tion.  save  wagon  and 

■  ■■■w  w*  ■■■■wwH  produce  Order  a  pair, 
give  thickness  of  wagon  stakes,  and  length  of  spring 
bars.  They  are  made  with  slotted  end  Iron  to  fit 
wagon  stakes  from  H  to  114  b  ch  thick.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 


Iny  size  you  want,  20 
o66m.  high.  Tires  I 
o  8  m.wide— hubs  to 
it  any  axle,  tsaves 
Uost  many  times  in 
i  season  to  have  set 
)f  low  wheels  to  fit 
'our  wagon  for  hauling 
gain,  fodder,  manure, 
logs,  ko.  No  resetting  of 
pires.  CatPg  free.  Address 

empire  MPG.  CO 
Q.ulncy>  111. 


Address  E.  C.  TECKTONIBS,  Racine,  WIs. 


Farming  To-day  Contrasted  with  Ten  Tears  Ago.  598 
Bone  and  Potash  In  Northern  Michigan .  598 


I  ■  strawberry, 

Lilli  I  d  Blackberry, 
Currants,  Gooseberry, 


REESr/p!; 

Peach, Chestnut 


Bales  tight;  draft  light. 

Capacity;  Construction;  Durability— all  the  BEST, 


THROW  AWAY  CURRY  COMB  AND  BRUSH! 

And  buy  a  .4%  g 

w  Burlington 

Stay  On  ’ 

A  STABLE  ‘^BLANKET. 

P  Q>  JBfi  Your  Horse  is  always  clean, 

**  ^  it  keeps  tbe  Hair  smooth 

2  0  11  and  glossy.  No  surcingle  re- 

U  «•  1  1  JH  quired.  No  tight  girth.  No 

K  ■  1  1  ^Mwm  sore  backs.  No  chafing  of 

fS.  <  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail. 

•L  *  No  horse  can  wear  them 

under  his  feeL  NO  COME  OFF  TO  THEM. 

We  confine  our  Sales  to  Jobbers  only. 

R«f  f  IF  YOUR  DEALERS  DO  NOT  KEEP  THEM 

DUL  !  We  will,  in  order  to  convince  you  Of  the 
superiority  of  the  Hurlingrton  “.STAY  ON” 
over  all  Imitations  and  old  style  blankets,  send 
only  one  blanket  to  any  address,  express  paid  on 
receipt  of  pric&  (Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.) 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural  nkw-Yobkxb. 


BUY  ‘‘DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED-PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns, Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Kndoi'sed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Ix)w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQKHSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


THE 

Great  American 


P.O.  Box  289. 


\^en  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  p^rtces  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  I'lub  Agente. 
Gnoa  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THS  QKEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


Asparagus,  Grapes. 


wamui.  ocuu 
for  Catalogue. 


J.  S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  '  SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  I  19  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILL 


B^UNG 


they  would  about  do  the  same  damage 
round  the  place  that  your  boys  has  done 
here.” — Indianapolis  Journal 

The  busy  bee  drew  near.  Said  he, 

“  Kxcuse  me,  but  1  must 
Keloice  that  clover  blooms  are  free 
From  any  sugar  trust."’— Washington  Star. 


For  FALL  Planting. 
Choice  Pear,  Plum, 
I  Hw  Um  Hw  and  Apple  Trees.  Cur 

■  rants,  Kaspbarrles, 

■  B  lack  her  Ties,  etc. 

■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■  Seed  Potatoes. 

Finest  Stock  at  low  rates.  FARMERS  "WANTED 
to  represent  us  In  every  county  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Write  for  Price-List  and  particulars.  How  to  get 
One  Hundred  Trees  FREE. 


FBED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman, 

KOCUESTEB,  N.  Y. 
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A  NORTH  JERSEY  PEACH  FARM. 

ALL  THE  EGGS  IN  ONE  BASKET. 

[KDITORIAL  CORRKSPONDENCK.] 

Suit  the  Crop  to  the  Locality. 

Almost  CTcry  locality  seems  to  he  peculiarly  adapted 
for  some  special  agricultural  product.  Success  usual’y 
comes  when  the  right  prolucts  and  the  right  locality 
come  together  that  i*,  if  the  combination  is  seconded 
by  the  right  individual.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
certain  parts  of  our  country  are  celebrated  for  their 
dairy  products;  others  for  wheat;  still  others  for  beef, 
mutton  or  perk  ;  some  for  various  kinds  of  fruits  ;  and 
so  on  through  the  long  list  of  food  products.  Some  of 
the  finest  fraits  are  produced  upon  land  of  little  value. 
Certain  localities  in  northern  New  Jersey  are  noted 
for  their  peaches ;  and  in  this  year  of  great  scarcity 
in  the  South  and  on  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  these 


were  filling,  and  carrying  them 'to  the  barn  ready  for 
sorting,  I  gathered  from  him  the  particulars  of  peach¬ 
growing  as  he  practices  it. 

Getting  the  Land  Beady  for  Peaches. 

“  What  preparation  do  you  give  land  for  planting  a 
peach  orchard  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  None  in  particular  ;  we  fit  the  land  generally  for 
corn,  mark  it  out  both  ways,  and  with  a  plow,  furrow 
out  the  marks  where  the  rows  are  to  be ;  these  should 
be  not  less  than  20  feet  apart  each  way.  Two  men 
with  a  shovel  will  then  set  the  trees  very  rapidly  as 
many  of  them  will  not  need  any  deeper  digging  than 
the  furrows.  The  roots  of  the  trees  are  dipped  in  a 
pall  of  water,  held  in  position,  the  earth  thrown  in 
and  tramped  around  them,  the  surface  leveled,  and 
the  job  is  done.  Two  good  men  will  probably  set 
out  500  trees  in  a  day.” 


Smock.  I  find  that  it  is  better  to  grow  the  peaches 
that  come  in  the  market  during  the  regular  peach 
season  ;  there  is  then  more  of  a  demand,  and,  although 
the  supply  is  large,  they  sell  better  than  either  very 
early  ones  or  the  very  late  ones,  which  are  out  of 
season.” 

Taking  Care  of  the  Trees. 

“What  crop  do  you  grow  in  your  young  peach 
orchards  ?  ” 

“Corn  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  the  second. 
Buckwheat  is  an  excellent  crop  for  a  peach  orchard, 
but  oats  and  other  grains  are  bad.  We  don’t  grow 
any  crops  after  the  trees  begin  to  bear.” 

“  What  treatment  do  you  give  the  orchards  then  ?  ” 

“They  are  simply  cultivated  to  keep  them  clean. 
We  plow  them  in  the  fall,  setting  the  plow  as  shallow 
as  possible  so  as  not  to  run  over  two  inches  deep. 
Then  through  the  summer  they  are  kept  clean  with 


THE  OLD  MARE  AND  HER  COLT!  TAKEN  FROM  LIFE  IN  PUTNAM  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fio.  160.  (See  Page  621.) 


orchards  are  giving  gcod  returns.  Most  of  these 
orchards  are  on  the  hills  and  slopes,  it  being  generally 
considered  that  the  lower  ground  is  not  so  sure  for 
peach  production.  This  year,  however,  the  case  seems 
to  be  different,  for  the  growers  in  some  localities  say 
that  on  the  lower  ground,  peaches  are  best,  while 
some  of  the  higher  located  orchards  are  a  failure. 

During  the  second  week  iu  September,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  successful  orchardists  in  Hunterdon 
County,  Mr.  John  Dawes,  whose  farm  is  located  some 
two  miles  back  from  Stan'^on  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  Mr.  Dawes’s  principal  crop  is  peaches.  He 
raises  a  little  wheat  and  some  rye,  “  just  to  keep  in 
atraw,”  as  he  remarked.  He  considers  a  peach  crop 
more  profitable  than  auy  other  to  grow.  That  he  is 
prosperous,  the  farm  and  surroundings  bear  witness. 
While  riding  behind  a  sleek  and  sturdy  pair  of  mules 
through  the  orchards  with  Mr.  Dawes,  helping  to 
giather  up  the  baskets  of  peaches  which  the  pickers 


“  Do  you  buy  your  trees  from  the  regular  nursery¬ 
men  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  generally  most  large  planters  raise  their  own 
trees,  and  others  usually  buy  of  their  neighbors. 
Such  trees  cost  about  84  per  100.” 

“  How  old  trees  do  you  set,  usually  ?  ” 

“  One  year  from  the  bud;  these  are  the  best  for  our 
purpose.” 

“  What  varieties  do  you  grow  principally  ?  ” 

“  The  earliest  we  have  is  Waterloo,  but  this  doesn’t 
amount  to  much  as  it  often  rots  badly,  and  doesn’t 
bring  very  much  money.  We  have  the  Crawfords, 
Globe,  and  several  other  of  the  common  varieties. 
One  excellent  peach  largely  grown  here  is  the  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  Choice.  It  was  propagated  from  a  tree 
growing  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Williamson,  who  saw 
that  it  was  an  extra  good  one,  and  he  gave  it  his 
name.  It  may  be  simply  an  improved  Crawford  or 
something  similar.  One  of  our  latest  varieties  is  the 


the  use  of  the  spring-tooth  harrow.  What  we  need  is 
a  tool  that  we  can  run  close  up  to  the  rows  under  the 
trees  without  bringing  the  horses  so  near  to  the  latter. 
Deep  plowing  is  bad  for  peach  orchards.  Over  the 
fence  yonder  is  a  neighbor’s  orchard  which  has  been 
too  deeply  plowed,  and  doesn’t  do  nearly  so  well  in 
consequence.  I  think  it  would  be  j«st  as  well  after 
the  trees  come  to  bearing  to  let  them  go  without  cul¬ 
tivation,  were  it  not  for  the  weeds.” 

“  What  fertilizers  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  None.  I  wouldn’t  use  barnyard  manure  if  I  had 
any  quantity  of  it;  the  results  in  the  orchards  of  those 
who  use  it  are  not  at  all  favorable.  I  have  used 
kainit,  and  once  1  used  a  car-load  of  ashes,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  that  they  did  a  particle  of  good. 

“  How  about  pruning  the  trees  ?  ” 

“  I  think  possibly  the  best  time  of  any  to  prune  is 
in  J  une,  although  the  trouble  is  that  we  are  so  busy 
then  that  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Many  prune  iu 
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February,  but  this  is  too  early ;  when  limbs  are  cut 
oft  then,  the  wounds  do  not  heal  readily.  Perhaps, 
ordinarily,  March  or  April  would  be  as  convenient  a 
time  as  any,  and  the  trees  will  do  well  pruned  then. 
The  trees  will  sucker  less  if  pruned  later.” 

”  Do  you  practice  summer  prunlnpf  or  shortening  in 
the  new  growth  ?  ” 

“  The  summer  pruning  we  do  is  to  rub  off  suckers 
that  appear  ;  we  never  shorten  in  any  of  the  trees.” 

“  How  long  will  a  peach  orchard  ordinarily  last  ?” 

“  It  depends  considerably  upon  circumstances.  I 
have  taken  them  out  when  they  are  12  years  old  from 
the  time  of  setting,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  good 
yet.” 

”  How  long  a  time  must  elapse  after  one  orchard  is 
taken  out  before  you  put  another  on  the  same  land  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  a  very  long  time  is  necessary.” 

How  do  you  manage  the  borers  ?  ” 

“Sometimes  we  dig  them  out,  and  sometimes  we 
don’t  bother  with  them.” 

“  Any  yellows  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
yellows.  Occasionally  a  tree  gets  sickly  and  dies,  but 
I  never  bother  much  about  them.” 

Picking  Advantages  of  a  Sorter. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  all  the  Crawfords  and  best 
peaches  had  been  picked,  as  they  had  ripened  up  this 
year  much  earlier  than  common.  Several  pick¬ 
ers  were  finishing  up  scattering  trees  of  different 
varieties  here  and  there.  About  all  that  were  left 
that  were  not  yet  ready  to  pick,  were  the  Smocks. 
The  larger  part  of  the  peaches  were  picked  by  the 
men  standing  on  the  ground  ;  to  reach  the  rest  ordi¬ 
nary  step  ladders  were  used.  Each  man  is  provided 
with  a  broad  leather  strap  passing  over  one  shoulder, 
around  the  back  and  under  the  other  arm  ;  on  each 
end  of  this  strap  are  hooks  to  fasten  into  the  basket, 
the  ordinary  half-bushel  peach  basket.  Each  picker 
also  has  a  hook  made  out  of  a  crotched  brauch  of  a 
tree,  with  which  he  reaches  up  and  pulls  down  the 
limbs  which  are  beyond  his  reach.  Thus  equipped,  a 
man  can  do  quite  rapid  work.  The  baskets  are  dis¬ 
tributed  around  the  orchard  from  a  wagon,  and  the 
peaches  gathered  up  in  the  same  way.  Then  they  are 
taken  to  the  big  barn  floor  which  is  utilized  as  a  pack¬ 
ing  house.  Here,  after  the  half  day’s  picking  is  accu¬ 
mulated,  they  are  assorted  by  means  of  a  sorter.  Four 
sizes  were  made  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  sorter  can  be  changed  somewhat  to  vary  the  size 
as  desired.  The  first  or  smallest  size  that  went  out 
were  so  small  that  they  would  not  be  shipped  to  the 
market.  The  others  were  marked  according  to  the 
grading.  The  sorter  is  worked  by  a  treadle.  The 
operator  sits  close  to  one  side  of  the  machine ; 
one  man  empties  the  peaches  into  the  hopper  above 
him,  and,  as  he  passes  them  along  in  the  sorter,  he 
picks  out  any  that  may  be  too  soft  or  specked  in  any 
way.  Then  there  is  an<  ther  man  at  each  of  the 
baskets  containing  the  other  grades,  who  looks  them 
over  carefully  as  they  come  into  the  basket  to  detect 
any  other  specked  ones  that  may  have  passed  the  first 
man.  These  men  fill  the  baskets  properly  and  supply 
the  empty  baskets  when  others  are  filled. 

“  Do  you  prefer  this  method  of  sorting  and  grading 
to  hand  work  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Certainly.  It  is  far  ahead  of  hand  work.  If  any 
one  works  at  this  business  of  grading  all  day,  before 
it  comes  night,  he  will  find  that  the  peaches  all  look 
the  same  size.  In  the  use  of  the  machine,  the  peaches 
are  all  of  uniform  size  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  ma¬ 
chine  doesn’t  put  the  best  peaches  on  top  as  some 
people  do.  With  it,  and  everything  favorable,  we  can 
run  through  120  baskets  of  peaches  per  hour.” 

Markets  :  Best  Thing  About  the  Business. 

“  Where  is  your  principal  market  for  peaches  ?” 

“  New  York  is  the  best.  We  ship  a  good  many  into 
the  coal  regions,  but  our  main  market  is  New  York. 
Each  basket  is  covered  with  canvas.  I  have  shipped 
sometimes  without  covers,  but  I  do  not  like  this  way ; 
they  spill  out  in  the  car  and  there  is  a  great  loss.  I 
have  shipped  to  one  firm  in  New  York  for  10  years, 
and  always  get  good  prices.  After  a  firm  gets  a  trade 
on  a  certain  brand  of  peaches,  they  seem  to  like  to 
hold  it.  I  tried  shipping  a  few  lots  to  another  firm 
this  summer,  dividing  up  the  shipments  bet  ween  the 
two  firms  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  old  firm  got 
from  10  to  25  cents  per  basket  more  than  the  other. 
The  peaches  are  picked  in  the  forenoon,  are  assorted 
after  dinner,  put  on  the  car  in  the  afternoon,  and  are 
in  the  New  York  market  the  next  morning.” 

I  stated  before  that  little  grain  was  grown  and  not 
much  stock  kept,  the  latter  comprising  a  couple  of 
cows,  a  mule  team,  and  two  horse  teams.  There  is  a 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  laid  out  in  long  rows,  so 
as  to  be  conveniently  worked  with  a  cultivator.  But 
few  apples  aud  other  fruits  are  grown,  peaches  being 
the  main  crop. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  been  testing  Crimson  clover  for  the 
paet  two  years,  thjs  ye%r  raised  37  bushels  of  seed. 


He  is  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  thinks  it  a  great 
thing  for  the  peach  orchards.  He  had  one  piece  ready 
to  sow  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  had  been  fitted 
for  some  time,  but  had  not  been  sown  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather  previously  prevailing.  He  intended 
sowing  it,  however,  as  a  fiue  rain  had  brought  the  soil 
into  good  condition.  He  also  has  a  small  piece  of  Al¬ 
falfa  The  latter  has  been  very  satisfactory,  aud  has 
been  mown  twice  this  year,  but  the  extreme  dry 
weather  seems  to  have  been  very  unfavorable  for  it. 

Farmers  generally  hesitate  about  putting  all  or 
most  of  their  eggs  into  one  basket,  but  if  one  is  sure 
of  the  basket,  it  may  be  safe  enough  to  do  it.  The 
peach  business,  as  carried  on  here,  certainly  seems  to 
warrant  it.  The  advantage  of  one,  or  very  few  crops, 
is  that  everything  can  be  given  proper  attention  when 
needed,  and  Mr.  Dawes  remarked  that  in  raising  pota¬ 
toes  or  corn,  they  usually  needed  attention  at  the 
same  time  as  the  peaches,  and  one  or  the  other  is 
likely  to  suffer.  With  only  the  one  crop,  the  best  at¬ 
tention  can  be  paid  to  this,  and  the  best  results  at¬ 
tained.  Peaches  certainly  seem  to  be  profitable  here, 
although  the  prices  of  the  past  four  or  fi7e  years  have 
been  much  lower  than  formerly — perhaps  no  lower 
than  other  farm  crops.  The  greatest  item  of  cost  is 
the  help  that  must  be  hired.  On  this  farm  two  men 
are  hired  by  the  year,  and  others  as  needed  during 
the  picking.  It  is  difficult  to  get  good  careful  help. 

From  the  back  part  of  the  farm,  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained.  Occasional  springs  give  the  purest  and 
best  of  water,  while  the  bracing  air  is  itself  an  in¬ 
spiration.  Ample  and  well-arranged  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings  shelter  the  stock,  tools  and  products.  Inside 
the  house  are  books  and  papers,  music  and  pictures, 
and  that  subtle  home  atmosphere  that  makes  hone 
the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  It  must  be  a  strangely 
constituted  boy  or  girl  who  would  wish  to  leave  such 
a  cosy  home-nest  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  great 
world  outside.  Thrice  blessed  is  the  man  who,  with 
contented  mind,  enjoys  the  felicities  of  such  a 
home.  F.  H  V. 


LARGE  LITTERS  OF  PIGS. 

GET  RID  OF  UNPRODUCTIVE  SOWS. 

Wbat  Is  the  proper  treatment  for  breeUlnx  bOKS  In  order  to  have  the 
sows  drop  large  litters?  I  bad  onlf  21  pigs  this  summer  from  six  sows, 
and  last  year  was  but  little  better.  I  have  bad  no  large  litters  for 
years.  They  have  been  fed  corn  principally,  but  allowed  to  ruu  to 
grass  a  great  deal  and  fed  some  apples,  small  potatoes,  bran  and 
milk,  and  they  are  kept  fatter  than  most  of  the  neighbors  keep  theirs, 
but  not  so  fat  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  good  mothers. 

Barboursvllle,  Va.  A.  B.  L. 

May  Be  an  Old  Boar. 

We  do  not  see  but  A.  R  L ’s  treatment  is  all  right. 
Small  litters  may  be  the  result  of  breeding  from  an  old 
boar  that  has  become  weak,  or  it  may  run  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  strain.  He  might  find  a  remedy  in  using  a 
young,  vigorous  boar,  and  try  his  boar  on  a  different 
strain  sow.  We  think  that  would  surely  remedy  the 
trouble  and  show  him  where  the  fault  is.  Our  litters 
have  been  running  from  8  to  16,  and  they  averaged 
most  when  the  boar  was  not  over  23^  years  old. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y.  f.  h  gates. 

An  TJnproliflc  Strain  of  Sows. 

Breeding  swine  should  not  be  kept  too  fat,  especially 
at  breeding  time.  It  may  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
breed  or  strain  of  swine  kept  by  A.  R.  L.,  Barbours- 
ville,  Va.,  to  have  but  few  pigs  at  each  litter ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  he  has  not  been  particular  to  get  breeders  from 
prolific  sows.  As  his  litters  are  smaller  than  last  year, 
perhaps  from  inbreeding  or  some  other  cause,  his  hogs 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  as  breeders.  Some 
breeds,  and  even  some  strains  of  breeds,  are  very  much 
more  prolific  than  others. 

My  experience  has  been  with  Berkshires,  and  I  aim 
to  keep  them  in  a  good,  thrifty  condition,  fleshy  but 
not  too  fat.  I  feed  but  little  corn,  feed  oats,  rye,  bran, 
etc. ,  with  pasture  to  run  in.  I  also  give  them  plenty 
of  exercise  in  winter.  Breeding  swine  should  be  se¬ 
lected  from  prolific,  mature  stock,  and  sows  should  not 
be  bred  to  farrow  under  one  year  old.  My  sows  gen¬ 
erally  have  but  one  service  of  the  boar,  and  have  had 
from  eight  to  fourteen  pigs  each  in  their  spring  litters 
this  year.  One  of  my  Berkshire  sows  has  had  60  pigs 
in  five  litters  ;  another  has  had  45  in  five  litters.  My 
young  sows  averaged  nine  pigs  each  last  spring.  I 
kept  a  Berkshire  boar  for  service  of  sows  outside  of 
my  own  herd,  and  from  176  sows  had  1,611  pigs,  an 
average  of  over  nine  pigs  in  each  litter. 

I  think  if  A.  R  L.  would  get  breeders  from  m  iture 
stock  of  any  of  the  pure  breeds  that  suit  him  best,  feed 
less  corn  and  more  of  the  other  feeds  mentioned  by 
him,  that  he  would  be  better  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Mannsville,  N.  Y.  geo.  staplin,  jr. 

Get  New  Sows  ;  Feed  Less  Corn. 

This  herd  has  had  improper  treatment,  or  else  they 
are  of  an  unprolific  fami.y.  The  general  advice  in 
selecting  breeding  stock,  is  to  se  ect  from  prolific 
families,  from  sows  that  produce  large  litters,  and 
Irom  juries  pajrailts  notid  for  thejr 


tendencies.  If  none  of  his  sows  produces  large  litters, 
he  is  in  bad  shape  to  make  a  selection  that  will  help 
him  out  of  his  trouble.  Another  trouble  may  be  in- 
and-in  breeding,  for  if  he  has  bought  males  of  other 
families,  certainly  he  should  have  had  better  success 
sometimes. 

My  method,  if  I  found  myself  as  he  is  situated,  would 
be  to  know  first,  whether  my  treatment,  feeding,  etc., 
is  correct.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  I  would  give  my 
attention  to  the  stock,  selection  of  sows  and  boars. 
Then  I  would  get  a  new  set  of  sows  and  buy  of  a  man 
that  is  known  to  be  successful  as  a  swine  grower  and 
start  out  in  a  new  line  of  care.  He  can  doubtless  buy 
young  sows  of  good  quality  of  mixed  breeding  in  his 
own  neighborhood  that  will  not  cost  too  much.  When 
he  has  these,  then  buy  a  purebred  boar,  of  known 
prolific  family.  The  boar  being  purely  bred,  he  cau 
count  on  the  pigs  being  of  goo  i  quality  as  pork  makers. 

His  skill  as  a  feeder  should  be  shown  in  the  number 
of  pigs  they  will  produce.  The  boar  should  be  fed  a 
mixed  ration,  such  as  will  keep  him  in  fine  health  and 
condition.  Corn  should  be  the  smallest  part  of  the 
ration.  He  should  be  kept  alone  in  a  grass  paddock 
of  sufficient  size.  Skim-milk  should  form  a  part  of 
his  ration,  bran  and  middlings,  one  part  of  each  by 
weight,  mixed  with  milk  or  other  slop  that  may  be 
fed  to  him.  Or,  with  less  care,  he  may  be  kept  on  a 
ration  of  whole  wheat  scattered  thinly  on  the  sod — 
that  he  be  compelled  to  eat  slowly  and  masticate 
thoroughly. 

The  sows  should,  if  possible,  have  a  pasture  range  at 
all  times,  and  p’enty  of  pure  water.  If  they  can  have 
a  woods  range,  and  the  freedom  of  their  noses,  all  the 
better;  then  with  a  little  grain  rich  in  albuminoids, 
they  should  deve’oo  well  and  drop  large  litters.  It  is 
my  practice  to  feed  more  or  less  middlings  and  bran 
all  the  year.  If  my  sows  are  in  farrow  and  have  good 
clover  pasture,  they  ha^'e  no  grain  or  other  feed  unless 
they  are  thinner  in  fle>h  than  I  wish.  I  like  to  have 
them  come  to  the  farrowing  nest  in  good  flesh.  My 
sows  have  been  in  the  rye  field  for  70  days,  where 
they  have  rye,  young  clover  and  volunteer  rye,  and 
they  a^e  not  getting  too  fat.  I  expect  them  to  do  well 
as  they  have  done  heretofore. 

My  impression  is  that  A.  R.  L  has  been  too  strong 
a  corn  feeder.  Corn  is  good  to  fiuish  up  with  for  mar¬ 
ket,  but  not  good  as  the  principal  part  of  the  ration 
for  brood  sows.  Wheat,  or  some  of  its  parts,  is  much 
better.  If  fed  to  breeding  stock,  I  would  not  soak  or 
grind  it,  but  manage  some  way  to  secure  slow  eating 
and  perfect  mastication.  If  bran  or  other  parts  of 
wheat  are  fed,  pour  in  the  trough  and  pour  water  or 
slop  over  it  to  dampen  and  prevent  waste,  as  they  will 
waste  dry  feed.  This  way  of  slopping  does  away  with 
the  slop  barrel  and  saves  time  and  labor.  This  is  a 
general  outline  of  my  treatment,  and  the  sto'^y  of  my 
success  is  like  this:  Five  sows,  now  six  and  seven  years 
old,  have  brought  at  four  farrowings,  in  all  20  litters, 
198  pigs,  and  161  of  these  lived  to  be  marketed.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  I  expect  them  to  do  better  at  next  farrowing 
during  the  next  30  or  40  days.  In  my  treatment  of 
breeding  stock  and  young  growing  animals,  I  have  got 
away  from  corn  feeding  as  much  as  possible. 

Ross  County,  O.  john  m.  jamison. 

Biules  for  the  Care  of  Pigs. 

The  question  of  proper  treatment  of  hogs  in  order 
to  have  them  produce  large  litters,  is  one  of  interest 
to  every  breeder ;  and  although  A.  R.  L.  may  be  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  the  following  points,  I  send  them 
as  having  been  useful  in  my  experience.  Both  boar 
and  sow,  at  the  time  of  service,  should  be  in  a  healthy, 
thriving  condition,  and  of  medium  flesh.  To  secure 
this  condition,  they  should  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
a  good  dry  bed  and  wholesome  food;  selected  for 
growth  and  development  rather  than  fat.  I  would 
not  use  corn  in  feeding  a  breeding  herd,  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  I  consider  that  success  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  management  of  the  boar.  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  sows  at  will, 
but  should  have  a  separate  pen  and  yard,  and  be 
taken  out  only  when  needed.  Sows  are  surer  to  prove 
in  pig,  and  also  to  raise  larger  and  stronger  litters,  if 
mated  in  from  three  to  five  days  after  weaning  their 
pigs.  Then,  too,  if  sows  are  taken  to  a  distance,  I 
consider  it  better  not  to  bring  them  home  at  once, 
but  to  leave  them  in  a  quiet  pen  at  least  12  hours. 
The  rest  and  quiet  are  of  great  advantage. 

Peruville,  N.  Y. _  kd.  s.  hill. 

Meat  in  a  Well  — Having  neither  ice-house  nor 
refrigerator,  we  have  used  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
keeping  meat  fresh  by  hanging  it  in  a  pail  in  the  well. 
It  seems  as  though  some  of  your  readers,  with  an  in¬ 
ventive  turn  of  mind,  could  devise  some  easier  method 
— that  would  be  cheap,  yet  efficient — of  using  the 
great  difference  of  temperature  between  the  surface 
and  15  feet  down  the  well,  besides  that  of  hanging  a 
pail  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Will  some  reader  please 
reply?  p.  j.  p, 

t^ichipgpd,  ^icli. 
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MAKING  A  POTATO  SORTER. 

Several  notes  somewhat  like  this  have  been  received: 

I  read  lately  somewhere  In  Thb  R.  N.-T.  abont  a  cheap  potato 
sorter  made  of  strips  of  boards  and  straps.  Will  you  please  tel  us 
how  to  make  one  ? 

The  best  answer  we  can  make  to  this  note  is  to  re¬ 
print  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  161.  Th’s  is  the  sorter 
used  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Long  Island,  and  it  suits  him 
very  well.  The  frame  is  made  of  2x4  stuff  bolted  to¬ 
gether.  Narrow  boards  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  prevent  the  potatoes  from  rolling  off.  The 
potatoes  roll  down  over  narrow  strips,  with  edges  up¬ 
ward,  fastened  perhaps  two  inches  apart.  The  distance 
apart  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  potatoes  to  be 
sorted  out.  Narrow  strips  of  leather  are  fastened  cross¬ 
wise  of  these  wooden  strips,  nailed  at  each  intersec¬ 
tion.  To  cover  the  nail-heads  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  bruising  the  potatoes,  narrow  strips  of  canvas 
are  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the  strips  after  the  leathers 
are  nailed  in  place.  As  shown  in  the  picture,  a  bag 
may  be  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  sorter  to  hold  the 
potatoes  as  they  come  down.  The  whole  thing  is 
well  explained  in  the  picture.  Really,  such  a  machine 
should  be  called  a  “  sizer,”  rather  than  a  sorter,  for 
all  it  does  is  to  separate  the  small  potatoes  from  the 
larger  ones.  The  wooden  strips  and  the  leathers  make 
a  series  of  holes  through  which  tubers  of  a  certain 
size  must  fall,  while  larger  ones  roll  over.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  a  “  sizer.”  Why  should  you  wear  out 
good  flesh  and  blood  doing  what  wood  and  leather 
will  do  ? 


RAISE  ONLY  GOOD  HEIFER  CALVES. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  farmers  make,  is 
in  raising  all  the  heifers  that  are  dropped,  regardless 
of  the  importance  of  pedigree  or  in¬ 
dividual  merit.  Pedigree,  though  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  make-up  of  most 
cows,  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  rule 
or  guide  toward  adding  individual  merit 
to  such  animals  as  fail  to  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  either  in  milk  or  butter,  when 
properly  cared  for  and  fed  for  that 
purpose.  The  foundation  of  any  good 
herd  depends  upon  the  cutting  out  of  such 
animals  as  do  not  come  up  to  a  proper 
standard  of  excellence,  by  sending  them 
promptly  to  the  shambles  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  thereby  fulfllling  their  mission  as 
beef  producers. 

While  it  is  not  always  the  case  that 
good  dams  transmit  their  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  qualities  to  their  offspring,  it  is 
nearly  always  the  case  that  poor  dams 
leave  little  else  but  their  bad  qualities  to 
their  female  descendants,  although  one 
admission  might  be  made  when  a  flrst- 
class  sire  is  used.  Even  then,  the  chances 
for  improvement  are  ten  to  one  in  favor 
of  combining  the  best  of  both  sexes, 
rather  than  to  use  a  good  sire  on  a 
woi  thless  dam.  Without  the  use  of  the 
churn  to  test  the  ability  of  individual 
cows,  it  is  a  “  pig  in  the  poke  ”  game  to 
go  on  year  after  year,  getting  no  deflnite 
results  out  of  a  dairy.  Yet  hundreds  of 
farmers  are  doing  this  very  thing,  and  annually  adding 
unprofltable  stock  to  their  dairies,  by  raising  heifer- 
calves  from  unprofitable  cows.  Men  who  a  few  years 
ago  began  to  cull  out  of  their  herds  the  unprofitable 
individuals,  are  to-day  in  circumstances  that  enable 
them  to  operate  a  dairy  at  a  good  profit,  and  to  sell 
their  surplus  stock  at  prices  that  make  the  business 
have  a  silver  lining. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Babcock  test,  no  single 
implement  has  caused  such  a  general  revolution  in  the 
dairy  world  in  pushing  to  the  front  a  better  class  of 
cows. 

It  is  well  to  educate  one’s  self  in  the  line  of  what  is 
the  general  appearance  of  a  heifer  calf  that  promises 
well  for  a  good  cow  when  grown.  There  are  charac¬ 
teristics,  outlines  and  individuality  that  are  unmistak¬ 
able,  some  of  which  the  good  housewife  can  readily 
distinguish.  Color  may  not  be  considered  a  point,  yet 
a  similarity  looking  toward  the  breed  from  which  its 
blood  predominates,  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked. 
A  symmetry  that  blends  largely  with  the  outline  of 
the  best  of  its  breed,  should  be  the  best  guide, 
through  the  eyes  of  the  breeder.  This  calf  should  have 
a  bright,  prominent  eye,  looking  out  to  the  sides,  a 
neat,  thin  ear,  broadening  from  the  base,  well  to  the 
end.  A  heifer,  that  is  expected  to  make  a  good  cow, 
does  not  need  the  legs  that  are  necessary  to  carry  up 
an  ox  or  beef  steer,  but  should  be  of  a  neat,  delicate 
finish  from  the  body  to  the  hoof.  Length  of  body,  as 
well  as  depth,  should  be  a  noticeable  feature,  with  a 
fair  distance  reaching  from  hip  to  rump.  But  little 
attention  is  paid  now  to  the  escutcheon,  but  much 
more  to  the  promise  of  udder  and  teat  development. 
Perspnal  experience  has  taught  me  that  tbe  latter  is  by 


no  means  a  matter  of  small  importance.  As  a  rule,  good 
teats  are  the  forerunners  of  a  good  udder  development, 
and  dairymen  who  desire  that  a  degree  of  pleasure 
shall  attend  their  chosen  occupation  should  at  least 
see  that  their  incoming  herds  have  a  majority  of  the 
points  mentioned. 

To  develop  such  an  individual,  requires  care,  prompt¬ 
ness  and  proper  nourishment,  and  usually  the  house¬ 
wife  succeeds  best  in  making  out  of  these  heifers  the 
very  best  cows  that  adorn  our  herds.  Not  that  she 
should  have  the  drudgery  thrust  upon  her,  as  a  matter 
of  adding  more  care  to  her  already  numerous  burdens, 
but  that  the  calf  shall  see  the  geniality  of  motherhood 
frequently.  With  her  care,  its  life  is  naturally  in  bet¬ 
ter  hands,  with  much  better  chances  of  becoming  a 
cow  some  day,  than  when  left  to  the  tender  care  of 
the  hired  man,  or  even  to  the  owner  of  the  dairy.  She 
will  give  it  two  quarts  of  new  milk  fresh  from  the  cow 
when  weaned  from  the  mother,  as  a  starter,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  daily  with  good  skim-milk  (not 
separator)  till  the  amount  reaches  four  quarts.  The 
diet  is  changed  gradually  to  pure  skim-milk  with  the 
addition  of  one  tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  and  well  incorporated  with  the  milk 
which  should  be  heated  to  a  few  degrees  above  normal 
heat.  Clean  Timothy  hay  is  placed  before  the  little 
cow  which  it  soon  learns  to  pick  at  and  eat.  A  little 
bran  and  ground  oats  are  added  as  a  further  induce¬ 
ment  to  it  to  promote  growth.  By  all  means  keep 
from  it  any  and  all  classes  of  feeds  that  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  fat.  Fatness  in  a  prospective  cow  should  not  be 
tolerated  ;  it  is  never  to  be  construed  as  an  indication 
of  future  usefulness  in  any  dairy  herd ;  yet  a  happy 
medium  might  be  best  for  most  dairymen,  as  often 
some  go  to  one  or  the  other  extreme. 


A  Homemade  Potato  Sorter.  Fig.  161. 

Separator  milk  should  be  fed  to  calves  with  dis¬ 
cretion  and  never  alone,  as  experience  with  it  has 
taught  that  unless  the  linseed  meal  is  used  as  a  regu¬ 
lator,  danger  of  scouring  the  animal  is  unnecessarily 
incurred.  Provide  good  shelter  after  turning  into 
the  fields  in  spring,  making  it  dark  if  it  seems  best  as 
a  protection  against  flies.  geo.  k.  scott. 


BEEFMAKING  IN  THB  CENTRAL  WEST. 

A  losing  industry  ;  low  prices  for  fat  cattle  :  beef  breed¬ 
ing  almost  abandoned ;  lands  increase  in  price  after 
beefmaking  ;  steers  largely  bought— not  bred  ;  outlook 
for  the  future. 

I  am  most  familiar  with  central  Illinois,  but  what 
has  been  true  of  beefmaking  here,  has  been  true,  in 
large  measure,  over  a  much  wider  area.  Ten,  even 
eight  years  ago,  beef  making  was  one  of  the  leading 
branches  ot  farming  on  thousands  of  farms.  When 
driving  through  the  country,  one  of  the  most  common 
sights  were  herds  of  steers  in  the  pastures  or  feed  lots 
There  were  many  herds  of  purebred  cattle  of  the  beef 
breeds ;  public  sales  of  such  cattle,  at  good  prices, 
were  numerous.  Leading  agricultural  and  stock 
papers  had  pages  of  advertisements  of  such  stock. 
There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Blue 
grass  pastures,  the  pride  of  their  owners. 

Prices  for  fat  cattle  declined  and  failed  again  to 
advance.  They  became  so  low  that  the  rule  was  that 
feeders  lost  money  ;  it  was  the  exception  when  a  profit 
was  made.  The  demand  for  purebred  cattle  rapidly 
declined.  Many  herds  were  dispersed  Within  five 
miles  of  Champaign,  there  were  six  herds  of  Short- 
horjjs  a  few  years  ago,  Now  there  is  but  one  small 


one — and  this  case  is  typical.  There  are  a  half  dozen 
sales  of  purebred  swine  to  one  of  purebred  beef  cattle. 
After  vainly  hoping  for  an  advance  in  prices,  cattle 
feeders  became  discouraged ;  largely  ceased  to  rear 
steers,  and  fed  reduced  numbers  or  abandoned  the 
business.  Along  with  the  low  prices  for  cattle  came, 
certainly  in  eastern  central  Illinois  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree,  an  advance  in  prices  for  farm  lands.  Large 
areas  of  good  pastures,  much  of  which  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  plowed,  were  devoted  to  corn  gro  wing.  The 
meadow  acreage  was  also  much  reduced.  Again  taking 
a  small  area  as  illustrative  of  a  large  one,  I  have  re¬ 
cently  driven,  say,  150  miles  in  different  directions  in 
this  county.  I  have  seen  more  horses  than  cattle  in 
the  fields;  not  more  than  three  “lots”  of  fattening 
steers  in  all.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  larger  than  I 
have  ever  known  and  that  of  oats  very  much  larger. 

I  had  recently  occasion  to  collect  information  from 
more  than  100  Illinois  farmers.  Aside  from  the  re¬ 
duction  in  number  of  cattle  fed,  or  the  abandonment 
of  the  business,  the  most  noticeable  change  in  cattle 
feeding  is  in  the  increased  percentage  of  steers  pur¬ 
chased  for  feeding,  as  compared  with  those  reared  on 
the  farms  where  fed.  There  is  also  much  evidence 
that  the  average  quality  of  the  fat  cattle  is  lower 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  has  been  no  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  methods  of  feeding  and  management  in 
Illinois  beefmaking.  Corn,  fed  unshelled,  often  un¬ 
husked,  is  still  the  great  fattening  food.  Stall  feed¬ 
ing  is  exceptional — aside  from  the  large  numbers  fed 
at  distilleries  Making  “  baby  beef”  is  not  yet  com¬ 
mon.  The  great  mass  of  the  steers  sent  to  market 
are  still  two  years  old  or  more. 

A  few  years  since,  Illinois  was  the  great  beefmak¬ 
ing  State  of  the  West,  only  surpassed  in  number  of 
beef  cattle  by  Texas.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  for 
January,  1894,  while  giving  Illinois  third 
rank  in  number  of  cows.  New  York  and 
Iowa  only,  being  in  advance,  assigns 
this  State  the  sixth  rank  in  number  of 
“  other  cattle ;”  Texas,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Nebraska  each  having 
larger  numbers. 

Something  of  the  process  I  have  out¬ 
lined  has  gone  on  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  but  with  lower- 
priced  lands  and  feed,  with  greater  dis¬ 
tances  to  ship  grain,  these  States  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  large  numbers  of  cattle 
and  supply  the  largest  number  of  fine 
beeves  to  the  Chicago  market.  Aside 
from  the  effects  of  the  great  drought  of 
1894,  I  see  little  reason  to  expect  a 
diminution  in  the  attention  given  to 
beef  making  in  these  States  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  same  is  true  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  the  great 
corn  and  grass  regions,  cattle  and  hog 
feeding  are  the  natural  stock  feeding 
operations  for  farmers.  Until  lands  and 
grains  become  relatively  high  priced, 
these  regions  can  successfully  fatten 
good  cattle  in  competition  with  the 
ranches  and  purely  grazing  regions  of  the 
further  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

As  for  Illinois,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  which 
came  years  ago  to  Ohio.  The  days  of  great  beef  mak¬ 
ing  farms,  such  as  those  of  Qillett,  with  15,000  to 
18,000  acres,  on  which  3,000  to  4,000  cattle  were  fed, 
have  gone  by  forever.  It  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
rear  cattle  as  large  numbers  were  reared  in  Illinois 
even  a  dozen  years  ago — a  cow  being  kept  all  the  year 
solely  to  produce  and  feed  a  calf.  Beefmaking  will 
not  become  a  lost  art  in  Illinois,  but  feeders  will  buy 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  steers  they  feed. 
There  will  be  fewer  big  lots  of  steers  fed.  More  of 
the  by-products  of  distilleries,  glucose  mills  and  flour¬ 
ing  mills  will  be  used.  Gradually  stall  feeding  will, 
probably,  become  common. 

Just  now  the  disturbing  factor,  especially  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  drought.  Not  only  for  this 
year,  but  for  two  or  three  years  at  least,  this  must 
have  an  important  effect  on  stock  rearing  in  many 
places,  especially  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Many 
farmers  must  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  animals 
kept.  Vast  numbers  of  young  cattle  and  hogs  have 
already  been  sold,  either  for  slaughter  or  to  be  fed  in 
Illinois  and  other  more  eastern  States.  It  will  take 
time  to  replace  these.  Unfortunately  in  many  cases 
money  will  not  be  abundant  even  when  abundant  crops 
of  grass  and  grain,  to  be  expected  next  year,  invite  to 
feeding  on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has  been  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  good  fat  cattle.  This  is  accom¬ 
panied  and,  in  large  part,  caused  by  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  corn.  With  best  cattle  selling  at  Chicago  at 
$6. 30  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  there  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  profit,  with  corn  at  usual  prices.  But  in  the 
chief  feeding  regions,  corn  is  worth  50  cents  per  bu'hel 
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or  more,  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  future.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  while  steers  lor  feeding  can 
be  bought  in  Chicago  for  from  33  75  to  33  65  per  100 
pounds  the  demand  is  not  large.  There  is  an  over 
supply  of  inferior  cattle  and  of  cows  and  heifers. 
These  sell  at  a  loss,  comparing  unfavorably  with  the 
better  cattle  from  the  ranges. 

I  believe  the  height  of  competition  with  the  Western 
range  cattle  has  passed.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  practice  of 
sending  range  and  other  Western  cattle  to  the  corn¬ 
growing  regions  of  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  western 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  Oae  discouraging  feature  of  the 
outlook  is  that  I  have  seen  much  less  evidence  of  in¬ 
creasing  willingness  by  steer  raisers  to  buy  good  bulls 
than  I  bad  hoped  and  believed  desirable.  Such  bulls 
can  be  bought  at  much  lower  prices  than  could  similar 
animals  a  few  years  ago,  but  farmers  seem  less  willing 
to  pay  tbe  lower  than  they  were  the  higher  prices. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  prices  for  well 
bred  hog-breeding  stock.  G.  e  morkow. 

Champaign,  Ill. 


MONEY  IN  SWEET  CREAM. 

HOW  A  CONNECTICUT  MAN  FINDS  IT. 

“  Good  morning  !”  some  one  said  to  me  as  I  stopped 
my  horse  near  a  little  creamery  at  East  Morris,  in 
Litchfield  County,  among  the  hills. 

“  I  drove  over  to  see  your  creamery,”  I  explained,  as 
Edwin  H  Clark,  came  toward  me  with  the  remark, 
“  Well,  you  have  seen  it  1”  Bat  further  investigation 
proved  that  I  had  not  seen  the  whole  of  it,  for  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  neat  little  dairy-room  with  its  cement 
floor,  where  butter  is  made  and  packed,  milk  set  for 
cream  in  the  tank  with  ice,  and  other  nice  dairy  work 
accomplished,  was  a  capacious  ice-house,  a  kitchen 
for  the  washing  of  cans  and  other  utensils  in  winter, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  ice-cream  in  summer. 

“  Sweet  Cream  and  Gilt  Edge  Butter,” 
is  the  way  Mr  Clark’s  card  reads. 

“IIow  much  butter  do  you  make  per  week  ?” 

“It  is  entirely  according  to  the  orders  I  have  for 
cream.  When  butter  is  high,  cold  weather  prevails, 
and  there  is  usually  but  little  demand  for  these  com¬ 
modities  Conveniently  for  me,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  uncomfortable,  and  prices  of 
butter  have  fallen,  the  market  for  sweet  cream  and 
ices  improves,  and  I  sell  nearly  all,  and  finally  my  en¬ 
tire  product  without  making  butter.” 

“  How  much  sweet  cream  do  you  ship  at  the  height 
of  the  summer  season,  and  where  do  you  send  it?” 

“  I  average  400  to  600  quarts  per  day,  and  send  to 
Waterbury  and  New  Haven.” 

“You  surely  cannot  produce  so  much  cream  ?”  I  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  doubtful  look  at  his  extensive  barns. 

“No.  Besides  wbat  my  own  herd  produces  I  buy 
cream  from  16  patrons.” 

“  What  do  you  find  it  possible  to  pay  them  to  keep 
them  satisfied  ?” 

“  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  fluctuate  with  the 
markets,  but  pay  the  uniform  and  liberal  price  of  four 
cents  per  space  in  winter,  and  three  cents  in  summer. 
My  patrons  are  satisfied  and  anxious  to  make  more  and 
more  cream,  which  they  can  do  by  the  judicious  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  good  stock.  Some  of  my  patrons 
already  get  as  high  as  3S0  per  month  for  cream,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that,  in  the  near  future,  they 
will  receive  much  more  than  this,  because  many  of 
them  are  raising  fine  herds  of  high-grade  heifers.  The 
advantages  of  cream  selling  are  many;  they  include 
the  use  of  the  skim-milk  on  the  farm,  which  enables 
the  o  Tvner  constantly  to  raise  more  and  more  good 
dairy  cows  as  well  as  the  pork  and  veal  necessary  for 
family  use.  The  system  of  cream  selling  is  one  of  the 
best  which  farmers  have  ever  adopted,  as  everybody 
will  tell  you  who  has  tried  it  for  any  length  of  time.” 

“You  have  found  it  profitable  to  buy  and  ship  your 
neighbors’  cream  as  well  as  your  own  ?  ” 

“  I  have,  although  it  is  a  very  close  business,  and 
needs  to  be  managed  j  udiciously.” 

“  Has  experience  taught  you  any  specific  lesson  in 
you  cream  management  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  learned  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  fuss  with  retailers,  and  prefer  to  buy  and  ship  in 
larger  quantities  as  time  goes  on.” 

“  I  suppose  you  sell  skim-milk,  getting  about  10 
cents  per  can  ?  ” 

“I  sell  a  little,  but  am  fortunate  enough  to  get  60 
cents,  or  IK  cent  per  quart.  It  is  used  by  families. 
Most  of  the  buttermilk  I  sell  brings  me  10  cents  per 
can.  I  came  here  16  years  ago,  have  built  this  large 
barn,  40x80  with  18-foot  posts,  erected  several  smaller 
buildings,  repaired  my  house  twice,  and  laid  out  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  other  directions.  But  this 
has  not  all  been  made  out  of  the  creamery.  My  dairy 
herd  of  20  cows  has  been  a  great  help,  as  well  as  the 
taking  of  summer  boarders.” 

Mr.  Clark  has  a  herd  of  20  Jersey  cows  which  make 
him  a  return  of  3175  per  month  from  their  cream  and 


butter.  He  raises  10  to  12  choice  calves  and  a  lot  of 
fine,  young  pork  on  the  skim-milk  each  year.  He  has 
only  140  acres,  but  it  is  good  land.  Does  not  dairying 
pay  V  Mr.  Clark  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  does.  His 
returns  last  year  were  about  32,500.  He  complains 
that  the  cost  of  hi-ing  three  or  four  men  takes  largely 
from  the  profits.  Mr.  Clark  makes  a  great  handle  of 
fodder  corn,  besides  raising  a  quantity  of  grain.  The 
latest  crop  was  a  field  of  10  acres  which  produced  1,100 
bushels  of  ears.  A  windmill  surmounts  the  great  barn, 
and  is  almost  always  ready  for  use  in  grinding,  thrash¬ 
ing,  cutting  fodder,  or  doing  other  jobs  for  which  a 
power  is  required. 

Mr.  Clark’s  method  of  tying  his  cows  is  an  original 
one,  and  satisfactory.  Two  perpendicular  poles  have 
each  a  sliding  ring.  These  rings  are  connected  by  a 
chain  to  which  the  cow  is  fastened  by  a  second  chain 
which  goes  about  her  neck.  The  stalls  are  adapted 
to  two  cows  each.  Here  they  have  perfect  freedom, 
and  yet  cannot  harm  each  other.  The  rings  slide  up 
and  down  upon  the  poles.  Mr.  Clark  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  Jersey  breed,  and  is  sure  he  can  invariably  de¬ 
tect  butter  made  from  Jersey  cows.  He  is,  however, 
convinced  that  most  Jerseys  are  deficient  in  size,  and 
is  grading  up  with  the  best  Guernsey  blood.  His  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  thoughtfulness  and  industry,  two  fac¬ 
tors  which  are  acknowledged  everywhere  as  stepping- 
stones  to  financial  greatness.  Hollister  sage. 


FIVE  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 

WHAT  EXPERTS  SAY  ABOUT  THEM. 

Will  yon  be  kind  enoneh  to  tell  us  from  your  own  experience,  what 
you  consider  tne  relative  merits  of  the  following  (trapes  ?  Diamond 
(Moore’s),  Coleraln.  Esther  (Bull),  Empire  State,  F.  B.  Hayes. 

From  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons. 

Moore’s  Diamond  and  Colerain  grape  vines  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  same  trellis  with  Green  Mountain.  Neither 
of  the  varieties  has  any  fruit  on  worth  mentioning, 
while  the  Green  Mountain  is  full.  With  ua,  neither 
of  the  varieties  has  proved  of  any  value.  We  have 
fruited  Empire  State  ;  it  is  too  late  for  us  here,  and  we 
coniiier  it  worthless  for  our  locality.  The  F.  B.  Hayes 
and  Esther  we  have  never  tried  here. 

From  Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner. 

We  have  not  yet  fruited  the  Colerain  and  Esther, 
and  hence  cannot  speak  of  these  two  kinds  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  Of  the  others,  we  would  place  the 
Diamond  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  in  fact,  we 
may  say  that  we  consider  the  Diamond  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  our  white  grapes,  quality,  productiveness, 
appearance  and  reliability  considered.  Empire  Sbate 
is  a  good  grape,  but  less  reliable  than  Diamond,  and 
we  think  hardly  equal  in  quality.  F.  B.  Hayes  has 
proved  a  disappointment  in  this  section,  where  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  probably  too  warm  for  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory  here  as  we  hear  it  reported  in  some  other 
sections,  and  especially  further  north.  The  Diamond, 
however,  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in  nearly  all  quarters. 

From  C.  Mitzky. 

I  consider  the  Diamond  the  best  of  the  early  white 
varieties.  It  is  an  excellent  table,  market  and  wine 
grape.  It  also  has  proved  to  be  a  fine  champagne 
grape,  having  been  used  in  our  favorite  sections  of  this 
beverage  in  place  of  Elvira.  Its  foliage  is  a  very  bright 
green,  healthy  and  vigorous,  though  liable  to  anthrac- 
nose  in  poorly  underdrained  soil.  An  excellent  bearer, 
but  care  must  be  taken  in  packing  and  shipping,  as  it 
is  medium  tender  in  skin.  I  recommend  it  for  larger 
plantings.  Colerain  has  not  turned  out  as  well  \yith 
me  as  I  had  hoped,  and  from  my  standpoint  I  would 
not  care  to  plant  more  than  a  few  vines,  for  the  sake 
of  a  variety.  Esther  (Ball)  is  a  medium  fair  grape, 
skin  thin,  but  tough.  Has  thus  far  badly  mildewed 
with  me.  I  like  its  appearance,  but  in  flavor  it  is  not 
very  extra.  A  good  amateur  grape.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  for  and  against  the  Empire  State.  I  am  on 
the  side  against  it.  It  has  a  fiae  flavor  when  made 
into  wine.  I  have  never  had  oue  bunch  that  did  not 
show  some  mildew.  I  am  pleased  with  F.  B.  Hayes, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  p' anted  in  larger  num¬ 
bers.  A  very  fine  table  grape,  melting  and  juicy  flesh, 
excellent  flavor.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  healthy,  with 
no  sign  of  any  disease.  Vigorous  grower,  good  bearer, 
and  hardy.  About  a  week  earlier  than  Concord. 

From  Geo.  W.  Campbell. 

If  I  were  to  judge  from  the  present  season’s  experi¬ 
ence,  I  shou’d,  for  this  and  similar  localities,  place  the 
Diamond  as  first  in  merit,  the  others  following  in  this 
order:  Empire  State,  Colerain  and  F.  B.  Hayes.  The 
Esther  I  have  not  grown.  I  have  grown  the  Diamond 
and  the  others  also,  since  their  first  introduction. 
The  Diamond  has  invariably  made  strong,  healthy 
growth,  with  good  foliage ;  but  until  this  season  has 
been  very  unproductive,  bearing  few  and  small  clus¬ 
ters.  This  year  it  is  doing  much  better,  and  bearing 
reasonably  well,  ripening  early,  with  good  clusters 
and  excellent  quality  for  home  use  or  near  market. 
Skin  probably  too  thin  and  tender  to  ship  well  to  dis¬ 


tant  markets.  Empire  State  makes  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth,  with  a  ten'lency  to  overbear,  and 
consequently  to  ripen  unevenly  and  late.  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  thinning  the  fruit  by  taking  off  from  one- 
third  to  one  half  the  clusters  soon  after  blooming,  it 
ripens  medium  early,  and  well.  This  season  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  ripen  pjrfectly  by  September  20,  and  is,  to  my 
taste,  when  well  matu»’ed,  a  grape  of  really  fine 
qua’ity,  as  grown  here.  Colerain,  though  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  type  in  habit  of  growth  and  foliage,  has  always 
been  very  unproductive,  clusters  generally  few  and 
rather  small,  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  It  ripens 
early,  however,  and  is  in  quality  one  of  the  best  of 
the  white  Concord  seedlings.  Frances  B.  Haves  is  of 
similar  character,  but  less  vigorous  in  growth,  and 
smaller  in  bunch  and  be'ry  ;  is  also  a  shy  bearer,  but 
in  favorable  seasons  about  equal  to  the  Colerain  in 
quality.  I  cons  djr  all  the  above  as  worthy  of  growth 
in  an  amateur  collection  ;  Empire  State  and  Diimondt 
when  well  grown,  perhaps  profi’able  for  near  market. 


GRAPES  STAINED  BY  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  THEM. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  any  substance  to 
remove  the  stains  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  from  our 
grapes  this  season.  Only  one  applicatioo  of  the  fungi¬ 
cide  was  made,  and  that  was  at  the  time  when  the 
grapes  were  of  the  size  of  small  peas.  Heretofore,  we 
have  used  one  part  of  strong  vinegar  to  from  15  to  20 
parts  water,  according  to  the  quantity  of  stain  from 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  upon  the  clusters.  The  grapes 
were  placed  in  a  wire  basket  which  held  about  20 
pounds  of  the  fruit,  and  then  immersed  in  the  vinegar 
and  water  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  they  were 
rinsed  by  dipping  into  pure  water  and  finally  spread 
upon  evaporator  frames  or  other  receptacles  to  dry. 
Grape  growers  in  this  locality  now  use  the  ammoniacal 
solution  instead  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  last 
treatment  of  the  vines,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  bunches 
of  grapes.  M.  H.  beckwith. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

The  first  year  I  sprayed  grapes  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen  on  some  clusters  when 
harvested.  The  markings  were  so  slight  that  it  did 
not  affect  the  sale  of  the  grapes.  Since  then  I  have 
used  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper, 
for  the  last  application,  usually  about  the  first  of 
July.  As  the  fruit  is  clean  at  the  time  of  gathering, 
I  have  never  washed  any  grapes.  For  cleaning  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  from  the  spraying  outfit,  as  well  as 
from  the  persons  of  the  operatives,  we  use  about  one 
quart  of  vinegar  in  a  pailful  of  water.  This  removes 
it  readily,  and  if  I  had  to  wash  grapes  to  remove  the 
stains,  I  would  try  the  same.  w.  d.  barns. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  GRAPES. 

PICKING,  PACKING  AND  SELLING. 

Would  Co-operate  With  Commission-men. 

I  hire  reliable  young  mm  by  the  week  and  board 
them  to  pick  my  grapes,  simply  because  it  is  more 
economical.  Tney  can  handle  their  own  crates,  get 
out  in  the  morning  if  it  is  wet  and  cool,  etc.  Stems 
are  cut  short  in  tae  field,  and  no  shears  are  used  in 
the  packing  rooms  as  it  is  un:alled-for  red  tape,  and 
sheer  waste  of  time  to  be  dabbing  around  with  shears 
in  the  packing  rooms.  Red,  green,  dirty  and  mildewed 
grapes  are  fed  to  bogs ;  the  rest  are  No.  I’s  branded 
and  sold  as  such.  The  commission- men  help  us  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  markets  and  increase  the  demand  for  our 
grapes;  they  should  be  our  best  friends;  we  should 
cooperate  with  them.  The  sh  ppers  should  all  be  com¬ 
bined  in  their  respective  localities,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  output  and  prices  according  to  supply  and  demand; 
they  should  also  have  just  sufficient  understanding 
of  each  others’  shipments  to  avoid  the  glutting  of  mar¬ 
kets.  I  believe  no  trust  or  controlling  union  would 
amount  to  anything  in  our  grape  business.  c.  l.  b. 

Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Women  Packers  ;  How  to  Board  Them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  changes  in  my  methods. 
I  have  all  grapes  p’cked  by  men — taking  care  to  get 
men  who  have  had  experience,  if  possible.  The  grapes 
are  assorted  in  the  packing-house  by  women,  and  are 
packed  by  women.  All  help  is  paid  by  the  day,  week 
or  month.  I  prefer  this  way,  as  it  proves  much  more 
satisfactory  than  piece  work.  The  greatest  difficulty 
I  have  had  to  overcome  in  this  direction  has  been  to 
furnish  board  for  the  women  employed.  For  several 
years  I  have  furnished  rooms  in  which  the  women 
board  thamselves,  several  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  club, 
rooming  together,  each  one  furnishing  a  s.bare  of  the 
food  and  such  other  things  as  they  need  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  I  try  to  get,  and  generally  succeed,  all  help 
from  nearby  localities,  so  they  may  go  home  on 
Saturday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning  bring  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  coming  week.  This  is  both  economical 
and  satisfactory  for  all  concerned.  Help  for  picking 
is  seldom  lacking,  extra  help  being  needed  but  a  few 
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days  ;  while  the  packing^-house  is  someticnes  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  three  months  or  more.  The  question  of 
cooperation  in  marketing  is  one  to  be  determined  by 
the  grower.  Sometimes  I  join  with  others,  being 
governed  entirely  by  circumstances.  I  sell  at  home 
on  the  wharf,  or  at  the  railroad  station  when  I  can. 
Make  every  package  a  good  one — both  package  and 
fruit.  Select  and  use  a  package  that  is  generally  known 
and  used  and  get  the  fruit  to  the  consumer  as  soon  as 
poisible  after  it  leaves  the  packing-house.  If  com¬ 
pelled  to  find  markets  in  the  cities  select  a  good  com¬ 
mission  house  in  each  to  handle  your  fruit.  Good  fruit 
will  sell  when  poor  will  not,  and  bring  its  value. 

GEO.  C.  SNOW. 

Grow  Good  Grapes  and  Sell  Them  Yourself. 

We  shall  make  no  material  changes  in  our  methods 
of  growing  grapes.  In  picking  our  regular  farm  help 
cut  the  grapes  and  place  them  in  strawberry  carriers 
upon  a  spring  cart  and  deliver  to  the  pack  ng  room. 
We  cut  only  such  clusters  as  are  suitib'e  for  picking, 
the  rest  are  sold  in  bulk  later.  We  do  most  of  our 
packing  ourselves,  using  Mott  carriers  and  veneer  tills, 
lining  them  with  faney  colored  stamped  piper  and 
packing  only  four  pounds  in  the  so-called  five-pound 
till.  We  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  bad 
packing  by  doing  our  own  work.  We  d  o  not  cooperate 
with  others  in  selling.  To  grow  good  grapes,  feed, 
cultivate,  and  prune  the  vine  properly.  Good  g-'aoes 
cannot  grow  in  a  neglected  vineyard.  The  vineyardist 
must  know  his  business  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
soil  in  order  to  supply  the  proper  food  for  the  vine 
that  while  it  has  a  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  foliage  it 
shall  not  have  an  excessive  growth  of  wood.  Not  only 
must  he  prune  properly  in  the  early  spring,  but  the 
summer  pruning  mast  be  attended  to  at  the  proper 
time.  Force  the  vine  to  produce  la-ge  clusters  of  rich 
grapes  in  Nature’s  own  way,  and  not  through  that 
abominable  practice  called  girdling,  the  penally  for 
which  ought  to  be  the  compelling  of  every  one  who 
practices  it  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  The  best  prices 
can  never  be  obtained  if  the  practice  is  persisted  in, 
wh  ch  I  regret  to  say  is  so  prevalent  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  of  sending  the  grapjs  to  market  when 
wholly  unfit  to  eat,  the  result  of  which  is  seen 
in  a  glutted  market,  because  the  disgusted  consumer 
will  not  buy  sour,  unripe  grapes.  What  then  shall  be 
done  to  secure  best  prices  ?  Grow  first-class  grapes. 
Let  them  ripen  upon  the  vines.  Pack  only  good, 
sound  fru  t  in  neat  new  packages,  lining  the  tills  with 
fancy  stamped  paper  to  attract  the  eye,  and  if  one 
p’ease  the  eye  and  the  palate  also,  he  is  sure  of  the 
customer  and  the  fruit  can  be  marketed  at  best  prices. 

W,  F.  TABEK. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CARE  OF  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  plow  an  or¬ 
chard  sod  with  an  ordinary  plow  without  tearing 
roots.  A  light  plow  will  not  answer,  because  it  will 
give  way  and  fiinch  from  its  work  when  set  to  run 
shallow  in  tough  sod.  Only  a  heavy  plow,  with  sharp 
irons  and  a  wheel  to  gauge  its  depth  of  furrow,  such 
as  is  used  in  breaking  prairie — cutting  only  two  or 
three  inebes  deep — will  effectually  kill  all  the  sod  by 
its  speedily  drying  up.  Such  a  plow,  with  the  ade¬ 
quate  team,  could  not  be  used  in  an  orchard  well. 
There  are  serious  objections  to  plowing  an  orchard  at 
all  Besides  the  cost  of  getting  it  thoroughly  done, 
and  of  grubbing  the  unturned  sod  ’round  the  collar 
of  every  tree,  there  is  the  great  risk  of  incurable  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees  from  their  being  overfed  and  over- 
stimulated,  and  of  the  wood  consequently  not  ripen¬ 
ing  and  hardening  up  sufficiently  to  endure  a  severe 
winter.  If  sheep  can  be  put  into  the  orchard  as  soon 
as  grass  begins  to  grow,  say  five  or  six  to  the  acre, 
and  kept  there,  excepting  when  obliged  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  food  elsewhere,  they  will  keep  all  low  growth 
down  so  completely — for  they  eat  every  sort  of  plant 
when  quite  young  and  tender — that  the  roots  will  be 
correspondingly  dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  will  in 
great  part  decay,  affording  both  room  and  nutriment 
to  the  tree  roots  instead  of  robbing  them,  and  with¬ 
out  a  fiber  of  them  being  in jared.  This  will  leave 
more  moisture  available,  too,  but  to  increase  that 
great  essential,  the  summit  ground  of  the  ridge  should 
be  mulched  if  any  sort  of  litter  is  available  for  the 
purpose,  and,  if  practicable,  thickly  enough  to  smoth¬ 
er  and  rot  the  sod,  which  will  gradually  add  greatly 
to  the  amount  of  nutriment  available  for  the  tree 
roots.  Sheep  choose  high,  open  ground  on  which  to 
lie  down,  and  in  this  way  do  further  excellent  service 
by  leaving  their  droppings  where  manure  is  most  ser¬ 
viceable.  Growing  rye  on  the  ground  to  a  size  that 
will  yield  mulch,  will  be  found  to  rob  the  trees  very 
considerably. 

Judicious  pruning  will  do  much  to  bring  the  fruit 
up  to  marketable  size,  and  is  essential  as  a  means 
towards  it.  I  must  mention  one  other  of  the  many 
meritorious  orchard  services  of  that  most  valuable  of 
all  farm  animals,  the  sheep,  which  is,  that  they  will 


eat  up  wormy  apples  as  they  drop,  soon  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  worm  before  it  gets  into  the  ground  ;  in  this 
way  they  would  extirpate  that  nuisance  if  they  had 
free  nin  in  all  the  orchards  in  a  district.  When  other 
nibbling  gets  very  scant,  they  will  resort  to  the  bark 
of  young  trees,  but  can  be  easily  prevented  from  doing 
that  mischief. 

If  it  should  be  advisable,  as  the  easiest  way  to  mulch 
part  of  the  orchard,  to  grow  rye  for  the  purpose,  it  will 
be  found  to  grow  quite  as  well,  and  generally  better, 
sowed  on  the  surface  of  rotted  sod  without  any  plow¬ 
ing,  and  well  scuffled  or  harrowed  in.  w.  G.  r. 


[E-er;  query  muei  be  ascooipauied  by  cue  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnt;  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertlslnt;  columns.  Ask  oaly  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  NITROGEN. 

WHAT  PRACTICAL  “HOME  MIXERS”  BAY. 

In  your  louK  experience  In  mixing  fertilizers,  have  you  really  found 
that  It  is  an  advantage  to  use  several  forms  of  nitrogen— say  mineral 
and  organic  in  the  same  mixture?  It  Is  claimed  by  manufacturers, 
that  It  18  an  advantage  to  have  several  forms  of  plant  food,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  learn  wnether  practical  experience  has  conUrmed  this 
view  B'or  example,  will  a  plain  mixture  of  ground  oone  and  muriate 
do  as  well  for  potatoes  as  a  more  complicated  mixture  ? 

Ground  Bone  Not  Enough  for  Potatoes. 

In  mixing  fertilizers  I  have  always  used  several 
forms  of  nitrogen,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used  for  potatoes,  and  I  do  not  consider  the 
nitrogen  from  ground  bone  available  enough  for  the 
potato  crop.  It  might  answer  in  a  wet  year,  but  it 
certainly  would  not  such  a  season  as  this  has  been. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  R.  P. 

Uses  But  One  Form. 

I  formerly  used  both  organic  and  mineral  nitrogen. 
For  some  years,  I  have  used  only  organic  in  my  mix¬ 
ture  and  find  it  produces  as  good  crops  as  a  mixture  of 
both  kinds.  My  fertilizer  is  made  of  acid  pbosphate, 
muriate  and  tankage,  and  is  as  good  as  any  special 
manure  that  costs  $40  a  ton.  If  farmers  would  get 
into  the  way  of  mixing  their  fertilizers  themselves, 
they  would  save  lots  of  money — from  $10  to  $15  a  ton. 

Connecticut.  waldo  b.  miller. 

Pays  to  Have  Different  Forms. 

It  is  my  practice  to  use  nitrogen  in  both  forms. 
Nitric  nitre  gen,  acts  very  quickly,  and  helps  to  start  a 
crop;  while  the  organic  form  is  more  lasting,  and  keeps 
the  crop  growing.  For  the  last  two  years,  I  have  used 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  ton,  and  find  that  is 
about  the  right  proportioh.  Blood,  bone  and  meat  or 
tankage  are  better,  I  find,  than  all  bone,  unless  the 
bone  is  ground  very  fine.  For  seeding,  the  bone  and 
muriate  would  do,  but  for  growing  crops  I  would 
always  use  both  forms  of  nitrogen.  dennis  fink. 

Connecticut. 

Home  Mixing  and  the  Drought. 

I  have  found  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  use  several 
forms  of  nitrogen  in  the  same  mixture.  As  I  mixed 
this  year,  I  had  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda,  blood, 
bone  and  meat,  and  ground  bone.  In  former  years,  I 
used  some  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  as  that  is  costly, 
I  now  use  more  nitrate  of  soda,  and  find  that  it  does 
equally  well.  I  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  several 
forms  of  plant  food  in  fertilizers.  Ground  bone  and 
muriate  would  not  cause  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
potato  plant  or  tuber  either,  but  with  tbe  addition  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  starting  the 
crop,  and  blood,  bone  and  meat,  which  decomposes 
and  furnishes  plant  food  later,  I  would  expect  good 
results.  I  have  good  crops  growing  this  year,  ferti¬ 
lized  with  home-mixed  fertilizers,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  rain  to  amount  to  much 
since  May  28.  Geo.  f.  platt. 

Connecticut. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Fish. 

I  have  mixed  fertilizers  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
about  six  years,  and  mostly  for  early  white  potatoes 
and  for  sweet  potatoes.  For  the  former,  I  get  nitrogen 
from  nitrate  of  soda  and  some  form  of  animal  matter, 
generally  from  dried  and  ground  fish  ;  for  the  latter 
crop,  I  use  fish  or  some  other  form  of  animal  matter, 
other  than  bone  dust,  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  For 
quick  maturing  crops,  I  like  to  have  some  nitrogen 
for  the  crop  to  use  in  its  early  stages  of  growth,  and  a 
part  in  a  less  soluble  form.  From  the  little  experience 
1  have  had,  and  from  the  testimony  of  good  authori¬ 
ties,  I  regard  the  nitrogen  in  ground  bone  as  too 
slowly  soluble  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  early  potato 
crop,  unless  the  season  shou.d  prove  to  be  botn  wet 
and  warm.  E  /en  for  late  potatoes,  I  would  want  at 
least  half  of  the  nitrogen  to  come  from  nitrate  of  soda 
or  dried  blood.  I  use  a  plain  mixture  of  bone  and 
muriate  for  corn.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  for  this 
crop  is  obtained  from  tne  clo  ver  sod  plowed  down. 

Gloucester  County,  N.  J.  b.  r.  b. 


A  New  Insect  in  a  Well. 

F.  J,  K.t  Nyack,  N.  Y. — Is  there  a  way  by  which  to 
destroy  small  white  worms  in  a  well,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  quicksand  ?  Would  like  to  hear  through 
The  R  N.-Y. 

Ans.— At  my  request,  the  correspondent  sent  me 
specimens  of  the  worm.  They  were  small,  slender, 
yellowish  worms  with  well-developsd  legs  and  jaws. 
No  one  in  the  department  here  was  familiar  with  such 
larvae,  and  our  collection  contained  nothing  like  them. 
Specimens  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  United  States 
Entomologist  to  be  compared  with  the  National 
Museum '  collection.  There  was  nothing  like  them 
there,  nor  did  any  one  in  the  office  recognize  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  larval  stage  of 
some  aquatic  insect,  possibly  the  larvae  of  some 
beetle,  but  more  likely  that  of  a  species  of  May  fly — 
those  beautiful  ephemeral  insects  that  frequently 
appear  in  great  swarms  along  our  lakes  in  July.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  breed  the  adult  insect  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  nearly  right  this  guess  is.  The  only  method 
of  preventing  these  insects  from  breeding  in  the  well, 
which  occurs  to  me  at  present,  would  be  to  tack  wire 
screens  over  all  places  about  the  pump  where  insects 
might  enter.  The  adult  insects  would  thus  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  into  or  out  of  the  well.  I 
can't  think  of  any  way  that  the  worm  could  be  killed 
in  the  well  without  rendering  the  water  unfit  for  use 
for  some  time.  m  v.  slingerland. 

Two  Q-rapes  Described. 

A.  C.  W.,  Cresskill,  N.  J  — At  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair  I  noticed  that  the  Wilder  and  Goethe  grapes  were 
the  largest  shown.  What  is  the  quality  of  these  ? 
The  next  in  size  was  the  Worden,  which  I  know  to  be 
good. 

Ans. — Wilder  is  one  of  Rogers’s  hybrids.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  better  than  that  of  Concord.  The  fl.’sh  is  tender 
with  some  pulp,  sweet  and  juicy.  The  bunches  are 
large  where  it  thrives  well.  But  in  soma  places  the 
berries  are  liable  to  “shell  off.”  Goethe  is  another  of 
Rogers’s  hybrids.  The  pulp  is  rather  tough.  It  is 
too  late  for  your  climate  ;  that  is,  too  late  for  most 
seasons. 

Potash  in  Wood  Ashes. 

T.  G.  Y.,  Walworth,  N.  Y — What  amount  of  potash 
should  a  ton  of  good  hard-wood  ashes  contain  ? 

Ans  — A  ton  of  good  unleached  ashes  should  contain 
from  100  to  120  pounds  of  potash. 

Making:  Manure  from  Fish. 

J.  E.  M.,  Stellacoom,  Wash. — I  can  get  any  quantity 
of  fish  for  fertilizer,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to 
handle  them  to  produce  the  best  results.  Some  com¬ 
post  them  with  earth,  putting  in  lime  in  the  first  layer 
of  fish  to  start  the  heat.  In  a  few  months,  the  whole 
mass  is  reduced  to  a  gray  powder.  Would  they  lose 
nitrogen  in  that  process  ?  What  is  the  average  value 
of  fish  for  fertilizer  ? 

Ans  — One  of  the  best  ways  to  handle  such  fish  is  to 
dig  a  pit  in  firm  ground  in  some  accessible  place.  Cover 
the  bottom  with  black  soil,  mu.:k,  woods  earth  or  sods. 
Then  put  in  a  layer  of  the  fish  18  inches  deep  and 
apply  kainit  enough  to  well  whiten  the  whole  mass  ; 
then  more  earth,  more  fish,  more  kainit  and  so  on  till 
the  pit  is  filled.  Kainit  is  the  best  material  to  use  in 
composting  fish  as  it  adds  potash,  a  substance  lacking 
in  the  fish.  Next  to  kainit  we  would  recommend  land 
plaster.  The  use  of  lime  in  this  connection  is  not 
good  policy  as  it  will  liberate  nitrogen.  A  ton  of  such 
fish  should  contain  about  120  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
140  of  phosphoric  acid.  As  you  will  see,  it  contains  no 
potash  and  that  substance  should  be  added  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

Some  Sick  Turkeys. 

D,  W.  T.  B.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. — Daring  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  in  May,  some  of  my  turkeys  refused  to  eat,  and 
after  a  few  days,  died.  All  through  the  summer,  some 
have  died  one  by  one.  Their  heads  do  not  swell,  but 
they  have  diarrhea.  Now  a  few  of  the  largest  ones 
have  it.  What  is  a  remedy  ? 

Ans  — Turkeys  always  refuse  to  eat  whenever  sick. 
As  no  symptoms  are  described  (only  their  heads  do  not 
swell)  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  cause.  It  may  be  due 
to  something  eaten,  but  the  probability  is  that,  owing 
to  exposure  during  damp  weather,  they  have  had 
roup,  which  develops  more  when  the  weather  is  damp. 
It  may  have  been  in  the  flock  all  the  year,  the  birds 
succumbing  one  by  one.  There  is  no  sure  cure,  as  it 
is  really  consumption,  attacking  any  of  the  weaker 
portions  of  the  body.  If  simply  a  heavy  cold,  which 
may  be  possible,  such  cases  can  be  cured.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  the  work  of  handling  the  birds  to  give 
them  medicine.  They  will  not  eat,  and  all  medicine 
must  be  given  in  the  drinking  water.  Anoint  the 
heads  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  composed  as 
follows  :  Crude  petroleum,  one  gill :  spirits  turpen¬ 
tine,  one  tablespoonful;  oil  tar,  10  drops;  carbolic  acid, 
10  drops.  Shake  well,  and  apply  to  the  heafis  and 
faces.  With  a  sewing  machine  oil  can,  force  two  or  three 
drops  into  each  nostril,  and  10  drops  down  the  throat. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  each  quart 
of  drinking  water  for  a  week.  p.  H.  Jacobs. 
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London  Purple  tor  the  Cnrcnllo. 

W.  C.  N.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. — I  infer 
from  your  assertion,  “  It  is  to  us  a  bless¬ 
ing  and  a  revelation  ;  a  blessing  that  we 
may  now  enjoy  plums  of  our  own  raising, 
and  a  revelation  in  that  we  have  never 
before  been  able  to  raise  plums  because  of 
the  curculio,”  under  Ruralisms  of  August 
25,  regarding  the  Abundance  plum,  that 
you  have  not  succeeded  iu  easily  and 
effeitually  overcoming  the  persistent  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  curculio.  In  1890,  I  first 
made  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  attacks 
of  this  insect,  by  the  use  of  London- 
purple  once  a  week  ;  using  the  same 
quantityias  for  the  Codling  moth.  I  have 
since  used  it,  with  good  su:cess,  when 
used  with  regularity  as  long  as  required, 
and  never  resort  to  the  jarring  process. 
The  only  thing  I  found  to  guard  against 
was  orerloading. 

Cnttlnr  Tomttoes  for  Seed. 

N.  El.,  Queens,  N.  Y. — You  ask,  “If 
you  cut  a  tomato  through  the  middle  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem  and  blossom 
end,  which  half  would  you  prefer  to 
select  the  seed  from  ?”  The  blossom  end. 
While  I  was  interested  in  tomato  experi¬ 
ments,  I  conducted  them  on  that  line  for 
a  couple  of  years.  In  some,  I  could 
detect  a  decided  advantage,  and  then 
again,  but  little,  if  any,  could  be  seen. 
A  little  earlier  ripening,  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  observed,  perhaps  from  other 
causes.  I  would  like  to  hear  of  further 
trials. 

Seme  Sonthern  Cow  Peas. 

W.  S.,  P16QOTT,  Ark. — On  page  524, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of  seed  catalogues 
naming  only  “cow  peas,”  but  not  men¬ 
tioning  varieties,  and  quoting  the  price 
from  $2  50  to  $3  per  bushel.  There  are 
three  or  four  varieties  grown  here  for 
forage  and  they  usually  sell  in  winter 
and  spring  at  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  per 
bushel ;  at  least  that  has  been  the  range 
of  prices  for  the  past  three  years.  Of 
the  Whipporwill  there  are  two  kinds;  one 
is  a  bunch  variety,  and  it  is  the  earliest 
pea  of  which  I  know,  ripening  its  seed  in 
three  months  from  planting.  It  is  fairly 
good  either  for  soiling  or  hay.  The 
other  is  a  vining  kind,  a  luxuriant  grower 
on  fairly  good  land,  but  on  poor  worn-out 
soil  it  will  not  give  as  good  returns  as 
the  bunch  kind  and  needs  a  longer  sea¬ 
son  than  the  former.  Then  we  have  the 
white 'black-eyed  pea,  also  a  vining  kind 
good  for  hay  or  soiling.  All  of  the  above 
varieties  have  two  serious  drawbacks — 
the  peas  shell  easily  when  cut  for  hay, 
and  a  very  little  wet  weather  damages 
the  appearance  of  the  peas. 

Of  what  are  known  in  some  places  as 
“waterproof  peas”  we  have  three  or  four 
kinds,  “Big  Black,”  “Little  Black,” 
“Clay  Peas”  and  “Little  Reds.”  The 
Little  Blacks  and  Little  Reds  are  the 
earliest  of  these  kinds,  and  fairly  prolific. 
All  of  them  will  lay  on  top  of  the  ground 
all  winter  and  sprout  and  grow  in  spring. 
Besides  all  these,  we  have  a  nondeseript 
known  by  a  half  dozen  different  names 
in  as  many  different  localities.  It  is  a 
vining  kind,  clings  readi  y  to  brush  or 
strings,  but  the  noticeable  part  is  the 
pods,  which  are  a  very  pale  green  and 
usually  from  24  to  34  inches  in  length. 
The  pod  is  very  tender,  and  entirely 
stringless  and  we  use  them  for  snap 
beans  and  consider  them  excellent.  But 
I  find  that  almost  everybody  considers 
them  only  an  ornamental  plant. 

Cattlne  Broom  Corn. 

J.  A.  McKee,  Kentucky. — We  raised 
broom  corn  a  few  years,  and  never  liked 
tabling  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  boy 
in  the  household,  we  had  the  hands  put 
their  aprons  on  the  other  side,  get 
astride  .the  row,  back  over  it,  and  cut 
the  corn  as  it  came  to  hand,  throwing 
two  rows  on  the  ground  together,  where 
it  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the 


haulers  and  taken  to  the  stripper.  Four 
men  cutting  in  this  way,  could  run  the 
stripper,  where  it  took  eight  in  the  old 
way. 

Pntia-creen  for  Cnrcnllo. 

J.  S.  WoooDWARD,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. — I  notice  what  is  said  in  Ruralisms 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  2,  page  347,  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  Paris-green  for  kill¬ 
ing  curculios.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
poison  has  any  effect  upon  the  egg,  or 
upon  the  larva  after  being  hatched  or 
emerging  from  the  plum.  But  it  has 
been  found  that  the  mature  curculios 
subsist  by  eating,  among  other  things, 
the  leaves  of  the  plum  trees,  and  the  use 
of  Paris-green  upon  the  tree  causes  them 
to  be  killed  before  depositing  the  eggs. 
That  this  is  the  truth,  and  that  the  poison 
does  kill  them,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
difficulty  in  using  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
curculios  come  in  swarms  and  keep  com¬ 
ing.  The  poison  may  be  applied  and  kill 
all  the  insects  then  on  the  tree,  and  all 
that  come  before  a  rain ;  but  the  day 
after  a  shower,  another  swarm  may  come 
along  and  take  the  plums.  But  still  it 
is  a  great  help,  and  many  plum  growers 
here  depend  entirely  upon  spraying  as 
a  preventive  to  this  pest. 

But  the  recommendation  to  use  two 
ounces  to  20  gallons  of  water,  would  be 
a  pound  to  160  gallons,  and  this  strength 
would  certainly  take  all  the  leaves  off 
and  do  more  damage  than  the  curculios. 
In  no  case  should  over  a  pound  be  used  in 
250  gallons  of  water,  or  1 ounce  to  20 
gallons,  and  even  less  than  this  will  be 
effectual.  Even  so  little  as  one  ounce  to 
20  gallons,  if  applied  freely  and  after 
every  shower,  has  been  found  to  rid  the 
trees  of  all  curculios.  To  be  perfectly 
safe  as  regards  burning  the  foliage,  it  is 
better  to  use  twice  as  much  fresh  lime  in 
the  water  as  of  Paris-green.  This  will 
neutralize  the  caustic  effects  of  the 
green,  and  prevent  all  damage  to  the 
foliage. 

To  Compost  Cotton  Seed. 

W.  D.  L  ,  Reidville,  S.  C. — A  man 
here  built  an  oblong  pen  on  the  ground 
out-of-doors,  by  using  poles  closely 
notched,  and  composted  2,500  pounds  of 
cotton  seed,  together  with  the  droppings 
from  one  mule,  while  stabled,  during  one 
year,  when  not  at  work,  and  also  one 
two-horse  wagon  load  of  cow  manure. 
The  stable  manure'  was  kept  in  the  stable 
during  all  the  time.  The  materials  were 
all  penned  in  a  dry  state,  comparatively 
— no  water  was  used  upon  them.  After 
the  materials  were  penned,  they  were 
covered  over  with  earth  to  the  depth  of 
12  inches,  and  then  made  waterproof  by 
additional  covering.  The  materials  re¬ 
mained  in  that  condition  about  six 
months.  Early  last  April,  they  were 
used  alone  in  the  furrow  for  corn  on  12 
acres  of  land,  excepting  a  small  portion 
which  was  used  with  mixed  chemicals 
for  cotton.  April,  May  and  up  to  J  une 
24,  the  season  was  very  unfavorable  for 
the  young,  growing  corn,  generally  too 
dry.  Since  that  time,  the  seasons  have 
been  good.  Our  early  planted  corn  is 
matured.  The  home-composted  manured 
corn  suffered  terribly  during  the  dry 
time  from  worms  and  lack  of  moisture 
on  ridge  lands.  Where  mixed  chemicals 
were  used,  the  corn  fared  better  both  as 
to  worms  and  drought,  yet  it  suffered 
from  both  to  some  extent.  Where  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  alone  was  used  (at  the  same 
cost  as  mixed  goods  per  acre)  the  young 
corn  kept  greener,  but  did  not  grow  so 
rapidly  ;  it  seemed  to  be  later  than  where 
mixed  chemicals  were  used. 

Now  for  the  results — the  earlier  season 
was  bad,  the  latter  season  was  good  on 
upland  corn.  The  home  compost  will 
give  an  increased  yield  over  and  above 
mixed  chemicals,  and  also  over  muriate 
of  potash  alone  on  land  apparently  of 
equal  fertility,  with  the  same  cultivation 
and  conditions  and  at  the  same  cost  per 
acre  for  materials  that  were  bought  at 
this  place.  We  know  that  doctors  some¬ 
times  agree,  and  sometimes  they  dis¬ 
agree.  A  dyspeptic  has  said  that  cotton¬ 
seed  lard  agrees  with  him.  I  don’t  know 
about  that,  but  I  can  guess  that  there  is 


no  arguing  with  an  outraged  farmer 
while  these  little  gray-coated  cotton 
seeds  are  driving  out  his  cows  and  hogs. 
The  six  months  composting  burst  many 
of  their  armored  jackets,  but  some  of 
them  were  like  mummies  holding  on  to 
their  outward  forms.  Six  months  com¬ 
posting  beats  one  or  two  months  com¬ 
posting  in  fining  the  materials  to  be 
applied  for  young  plants  and  also  in  the 
handling  of  the  fertilizer.  The  R  N.-Y. 
may  tell  us  how  to  tan  these  little  fel¬ 
lows’  hides  while  they  are  alive  and 
deliver  their  gray  coats  in  dust  to  the 
soil  and  thus  save  us  a  heavy  haul  to 
some  cotton  seed  mill  and  a  light  haul 
from  thence  home. 


Our  grafts  of  the  Idaho  pear,  set  four 
years  ago,  are  now  bearing  heavily. 
Many  of  the  largest  were  blown  off  by 
the  wind  of  September  10.  These  speci¬ 
mens  measure  a  fraction  over  10  inches 
in  circumference  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem,  and  10  inches  around  the  stem  and 
calyx,  being  nearly  round.  The  stem  is 
nearly  straight  and  11^  inch  in  length. 
They  had  not,  when  blown  off,  begun  to 
show  a  trace  of  color  other  than  green. 
Last  year,  judging  by  half  a  dozen 
stunted  pears,  we  feared  that  for  our 
section  the  Idaho — first  brought  to  public 
notice  through  these  columns — was  not 
going  to  warrant  the  praise  that  had  been 
given  it.  But  our  early  hopes  have  all 
returned. 

American  Gardening  takes  the  view — 
a  sound  one,  we  think — that  tbe  gladio¬ 
lus  has  reached  its  limit  of  perfection. 
It  regards  the  following  old  varieties  as 
just  as  desirable  in  every  way  as  any  that 
have  been  introduced  since:  Shakespeare, 
Meyerbeer,  Martha  Washington,  Eugene 
Scribe,  La  Candeur,  and  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  We  would  omit  La  Can¬ 
deur  and  add  Mary  Stuart.  Addison,  Snow 
White  and  Napoleon  III. 

After  three  years’  trial  of  the  Childsii 
strains,  so  much  praised  in  the  cata¬ 
logues,  we  may  say  that  we  are  greatly 
disappointed  in  them.  The  stalks  are 
conparatively  weak,  the  flowers  too  far 
apart  on  the  long  spikes,  and  they  can 
not  stand  the  hot  sun  as  well  as  the  best 
of  the  older  favorites.  Our  corms  were 
procured  from  four  leading  firms,  and  our 
orders  were  for  the  “black”  and  “blue” 
colorings  claimed  for  some  of  them.  But 
these  CO  ors  have  not  appeared. 

Our  friend.  The  Michigan  Farmer,  was 
kind  enough  to  publish  our  request  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  pear  Eliot’s  (not 
Elliott’s)  which  originated  with  the  late 
James  Dougal,  of  Canada,  was  offered 
for  sale  by  him  or  has  since  been  intro¬ 
duced,  The  Michigan  Farmer  has  this 
to  say  in  reply  : 

“  The  James  Dougal  referred  to  above, 
was  a  resident  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  across 
the  river  from  Detroit,  a  nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower  who  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  pear.  The  ‘  Elliot,” 
referred  to  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
was  one  he  regarded  as  very  promising, 
and  we  remember  his  visiting  the  Farmer 
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Hot  Noons 

Chilly  Nights 

Of  Fall  present  so  many  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  as  to  tax  the  strength  and  make 
a  pathway  for  disease.  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  will  fortify  the  system  against  these 
dangers,  by  making  pure,  healthy  blood. 


|-|ood’s 

1  Varilla 

Be  Sure  to  Get  r^ures 
Hoods. 


Hood’s  Fills  cure  habitual  constipation. 


office  before  1880  with  a  specimen  of  the 
fruit  to  show  the  late  R.  F.  Johnstone, 
then  editor  of  the  Farmer,  We  never 
heard  of  this  variety  being  grown  on  this 
side  of  the  Detroit  River,  but  if  it  was, 
probably  Wm.  Adair,  of  this  city,  the  vet¬ 
eran  horticulturist  and  nurseryman,  who 
was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dougal, 
could  give  some  information  regarding 
the  Elliot.” 

We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  Mr.  Adair. 

It  is  desirable  that  tomatoes — to  bring 
the  highest  price  in  the  general  market — 
should  be  ripened  about  the  stem.  All 
of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  if 
the  tomatoes  are  taken  from  the  vines 
when  but  half  ripe  and  placed  in  the 
barn  or  under  cover,  they  will  ripen 
more  perfectly  about  the  stem  than  if  left 
to  ripen  on  the  vine.  This  may  net  be 
new  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  print 
before.  Whether  new  or  not,  if  our  own 
experience  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  it  is 
certainly  true. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rice,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ceived  one-third  of  a  small  Carman  No. 
1  potato  from  The  Rural  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  had  three  eyes  and  was  cut 
in  three  pieces  and  planted  April  25, 
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the  same  as  the  field  'potatoesfl  one 
foot  apart  in  the  drill  and  covered 
four  inches  deep.  The  ground  was  not 
manured,  but  phosphate  at  the  rate  of 
800  pounds  to  the  acre  was  used  at  the 
time  of  planting.  They  were  not  hilled, 
but  were  well  cultivated.  The  growth 
of  tops  was  strong  and  healthy.  They 
were  dug  September  3,  and  weighed  six 
pounds.  There  were  11  potatoes  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size  and  one  small  one.  The  larg¬ 
est  potato  weighed  IJ^  pound,  and  they 
were  all  of  good  shape.  The  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  drought  in  his  vicinity  has  been  se¬ 
vere,  and  the  yield  of  potatoes  light. 

That  is  an  excellent  report.  We  hope 
all  may  be  as  good. 

Our  friend  says  that  “phosphate  at  the 
rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre  was  used.” 
But  our  readers  will  be  no  wiser  than 
before  as  to  what  fertilizer  was  used  to 
give  so  large  a  yield  when  the  “  yield  of 
potatoes  in  the  vicinity  was  light.”  We 
allude  to  the  fact  merely  to  show  how 
important  it  is  that  the  word  “phos¬ 
phate  ”  should  never  be  used  as  a  generic 
name  for  fertilizers. 

Some  allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  Alpha  (Japan)  chestnut.  A  single 
plant  was  set  out  in  the  Rural  Grounds 
last  April ;  a  plant  less  than  three  feet 
high  that  bore  male  catkins.  Probably 
it  will  fruit  next  year,  as  it  has  made  a 
healthy  growth. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  “  the  earliest 
hnovm  chestnut  ”  ;  that  it  is  “  an  upright 
grower,”  and  that  it  “comes  to  bearing 
at  three  years  old”  and  “is  very  pro 
ductive.”  It  is  further  claimed  that  the 
“  nuts  are  four  inches  around,  and  two 
to  three  to  a  burr,”  and  that  they  ripen 
September  10  to  12,  without  frost.” 

On  September  11,  the  Rural  Grounds 
received  a  box  containing  four  burrs. 
The  burrs  contained  12  chestnuts,  the 
average  circumference  being  nearly  four 
inches.  They  were  fully  ripe.  The  quality 
was  not  as  good  as  the  Paragon,  but  fair, 
if  the  skins  were  first  removed.  It  would 
seem  that  if  these  chestnuts  were  sent 
to  market  so  early,  they  would  command 
a  high  price. 

Mr.  Parry,  of  Parry,  N.  J. ,  writes  : 

“  I  mail  you  to-day  (September  10)  a 
cluster  of  ‘  Alpha  ’  Japan-grafted  chest¬ 
nuts,  a  variety  which  I  consider  valu¬ 
able,  owing  to  its  large  size,  early  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  great  productiveness.  This  va¬ 
riety  usually  ripens  about  September  10 
to  12,  but  I  have  gathered  ripe  ones  this 
season  on  September  6,  and  the  crop  is 
now  all  off  at  this  writing.” 

What  farm  animals  relish  tomatoes  ? 
Or,  like  human  beings,  is  it  needful  that 
they  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  big  berry  ? 
The  writer  handed  a  fully  ripe  tomato  to 
a  horse  a  few  days  since.  He  bit  in  two 
directly,  then  lapped  it  a  trifle,  and  then 
declined  to  touch  it. 

A  BLESSED  rain-fall  a  few  days  previ¬ 
ously  enabled  us  to  sow  the  two  acres  to 
Crimson  clover  September  11,  using  15 
pounds  per  acre.  The  field,  plowed 
August  1,  was  harrowed  twice  before 
sowing  and  once  after  with  an  Acme. 
As  we  write  (September  14)  a  gentle, 
steady  rain  is  falling,  so  that  the  seed 
will  get  a  favorable  start.  It  is  thought 
that  September  11  is  too  late  to  sow  this 
clover  so  far  north.  The  trial  will  be  of 
some  value  as  showing  whether  this  is  so 
or  not. 

We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  as  to  the 
New  Early  Black  Lima  introduced  by 
that  house  :  “  Allusion,  under  Ruralisms, 
is  made  to  the  New  Early  Black  Lima  as 
introduced  by  our  house.  We  have  never 
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claimed  that  the  Black  Lima  was  as 
good  for  the  table  as  the  larger  green 
seeded  varieties  after  they  come  to  mar¬ 
ket,  but  we  do  claim  that  it  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  fully  two 
weeks  ahead  of  all  other  early  varieties 
of  Lima  beans.  Not  only  is  it  the  earli¬ 
est,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
gives  the  longest  season  of  any  bean  we 
have  ever  grown  at  Fordhook  Farm. 
While,  of  course,  we  know  that  in  quality 
the  Large  Lima  is  to  be  preferred,  yet 
its  earliness  and  its  continuing  to  bear  so 
late,  certainly  make  it  a  desirable  bean 
for  any  gardener.” 

We  have  never  raised  the  green  seeded 
Pole  Sieva.  In  what  respect  does  it  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  Black  Lima  except  in  color  ? 

Our  friend  T.  Greiner  who  has  studied 
potato  culture  and  all  its  problems  as 
thoroughly  as  any  one,  perhaps,  regards 
our  “Caution”  against  purchasing  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  seed  potatoes  which  have  been 
grown  from  sprouts  forced  under  glass, 
as  all  nonsense.  Our  friend  is  doubtless 
aware  that  many  experiments  have  been 
made,  to  determine  which  seed  would 
yield  the  larger  crop,  sound  potatoes  or 
those  more  or  less  sprouted.  The  re¬ 
sults,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  were  always 
in  favor  of  the  sound  seed.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  killing  any  plant  than  by 
destroying  its  early  growth.  The  plant 
may  easily  stand  the  removal  of  the  first 
growth,  but  the  second  is  less  strong. 
If  this  be  removed,  the  third  will  be  more 
feeble  until  at  last  the  plant  is  enfeebled 
unto  death. 

The  first  sprout  that  a  potato  makes 
under  glass  may  grow  into  as  thrifty  a 
plant  which  may  give  as  large  a  yield  as 
one  grown  in  the  open  ground  from 
unsprouted  seed,  though  we  doubt  it. 
How  about  the  second  sprout — the  second 
effort  of  the  plant  to  live  ?  How  about 
the  third  ?  And  how  about  the  last  ? 
Does  our  friend  contend  that  the  last 
sprout  that  the  tuber  has  the  life  to 
make,  will  give  us  “seed”  potatoes  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  those  grown  in  the 
garden  or  field  in  the  usual  way  ?  Prom 
which  lot  would  our  friend  choose  to 
select  his  “seed”  for  another  year,  if  he 
were  entered  in  a  contest  for  a  great 
yield  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  gladly  hear  from 
those  of  its  readers  qualified  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question  by  their  own 
experience. 

Meanwhile,  we  repeat  our  “  Caution  ” 
to  avoid  seed  potatoes  grown  from  sprouts 
forced  under  glass. 

We  copy  the  following  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting,  but  profoundly  inexplicable 
results  from  Mr.  Greiner’s  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of 
September  13  :  “  Now  I  will  boldly  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  this 
year  propagated  the  Carman  No.  1  under 
glass  by  the  sprouting  method.  I  am 
proud  of  it,  too.  My  patches  grown  from 
single  sprouts  are  the  best  potatoes  I 
have  this  year.  The  plants  have  long 
since  covered  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  foliage,  and  while  all  my  other 
potatoes  (mostly  grown  from  whole 
tubers)  have  nearly  given  up  the  un¬ 
equal  struggle  against  heat,  drought  and 
the  macrosporium  bJght  (or  leaf  spot 
disease),  which  always  seems  to  be  an 
accompaniment  to  heat  and  drought,  the 
Carman  plants  are  holding  out  better 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  the  last-planted 
ones  (some  from  a  secondary  crop  of 
sprouts  and  others  from  seemingly  ex¬ 
hausted  eyes)  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  blight,  the  only  ones  now  expected 
to  survive  the  drought,  and,  in  case  we 
have  rain  before  many  weeks,  to  give  a 
heavy  crop  of  tubers.  I  had  to-day  one 
of  the  tubers  grown  from  single  sprout 
baked  in  the  oven,  and  found  it  excellent. 
The  tubers  are  as  perfect  as  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  this  year  from  any  other  variety, 
and  I  have  not  t  ie  least  fear  of  losing 
any  of  them  by  soft  rot.  I  will  further 
say  that  any  warning  against  my  Carman 
seed  potatoes  will  be  entirely  super  flucus 


I  shall  keep  mine  for  seed,  and  will  noi 
have  one  tuber  to  sell.” 

Abstracts. 

- Youth’s  Companion:  “You  raise 

an  enormous  lot  of  tomatoes,  John!” 
said  the  city  dweller.  “  What  in  the 
world  do  you  do  with  them  ?  ”  “  Why,” 

said  Mr.  Perry,  “  we  eat  as  many  as  we 
can,  and  what  we  can’t  eat  we  can.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  In  a  late 

number  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  Monsieur 
Edouard  Andr6  figures  and  describes  a 
new  variety  of  the  common  lilac,  which 
has  been  named  Cham 8e thyrsus.  It  is 
the  well-known  habit  of  Syringa  vul¬ 
garis  to  send  up  suckers,  but  in  this 
variety,  each  of  the  young  shoots  bears 
a  truss  of  flowers  at  its  extremity  as  it 
issues  from  the  ground,  so  that  it  looks 
as  if  a  flowering  branch  of  lilac  had  been 
cut  off  and  thrust  into  the  ground.  This 
variety  is  to  be  sent  out  by  Machet  & 
Josen,  Chalons” 

- A.  W.  Pierson  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist:  “  yince  the  propagation  of 
the  popular  scare  as  to  ‘poisoned  grapes,’ 
it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  skittish  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  and  eat  them,  no  matter  how 
well  the  fruit  may  be  washed.  This  scare 
is  one  cause  of  the  low  price  of  grapes. 
At  the  present  rates  in  our  fruit  markets, 
it  will  not  pay  to  be  at  the  cost  of  spray¬ 
ing  our  grapes  and  then  at  the  trouble 
of  washing  them.  Whoever  grows  grapes 
for  profit  must  grow  only  such  sorts  as 
need  no  spraying.” 

If  ron  name  Thb  Rubai.  Nbw-Yobkbb  to  our 
adyertlaers,  you  may  be  pretty  anre  of  prompt 
repllea  and  right  treatment 


TIMBBELL 


and  other  Strawberry  Planta* 
Tlmbrella,  50  ota.  per  doz.  Addreaa 
Arihur  Moxcer,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE. 


CURRENT  AHD  BERRY  PUNTS 

Cherry  and  Veraalllea  Cnrranta,  Cnthbert  Raap 
berry,  Taylor’s  Prollflc  and  Snyder  Blackberries 
Our  plants  are  entirely  free  from  any  disease.  Prices 
as  low  as  consistent  for  No.  I  plants. 

W.  E.  MANDBVILLH, 
Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


P 


LANTS  Strawberry, 


Blackberry,  I  Apple, 

Currants,  Gooseberry,  I  J!?"?*’’?*’® 

.  ’  ■  Walnut.  Send 

Asparagus, Grapes.  ■  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


REES"'" 


TREES 


For  FALL  Planting. 
Choice  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Apple  Trees.  Cnr- 
rants.  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  etc 

Finest  Stock  at  low  rates.  FAKMEKS  WANTM) 
to  represent  ns  In  every  connty  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Write  for  Price-List  and  particulars,  Uow  to  get 
One  Hundred  Trees  FREE. 


FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman, 

ROC U ESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  ElTective  In 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 


T>Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

•A-'  Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Ottloes,  as  well  as 
Field.  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  Introduced  it  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUtlACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO. 
Stockton,  Cal.  For  Sale  by  all 

GKOCEKS,  SEEDSMEN  and  DRUGGISTS. 


pOTASH 


FERTILIZERS 

\A/  I  T  r*  A  Fertilizers  containing 

VV  n  I  high  PERCENTAGES 

OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


RYE 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


—THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


PEASE  Potato  Sorter. 

Sorts  faiter  than  10  men 
and  better.  Price,  120. 
Liberal  dlscountto  agents 
Circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  free. 

Manufactured  by 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  CO., 
Uoneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Potato  Growers,  Attention ! 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  change  your  seed  or  wish 
new.  watch  for  what  C  K.  Keliev,  of  Newark,  N.  Y., 
will  have  to  offer  In  ne*  a'd  old  varieties  after 
October  1.  References :  N'irthern—  irsi  National 
Rank.  Newark.  N.  Y.  Southern  — V.  H.  Burnette, 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  Siaie  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 


gm^ggPUNTINFALLFOR  EARLY SPRIN6 FLOWERING. 


“■'(SaSrifEiB."*  Ellwanger  a  Barry, 


Hyacinths, Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Ac.,  direct  from 
Mth  -v  Ml.  Hope  NureerieH, 
■.)  KOCH K.STIill,  N.Y. 


-  JL  -  -L  -  .'-j'.— X-  iX'  iCi 


IN  GOOD 
TIMES 


IT  IS  HARD  enough  to  pay  two  prices  for  goods,  but  In  times  like  these 
the  prices  charged  by  Agents  for  Trees  are  out  of  reach  What  is  the  uss 
when  half  the  price  will  BUV  THE  BEST  from  us  aod  get  them  quick? 
Speciaiues  :  New  PEAKS,  JAPAN  PLUMS,  STRAW  BERRIES',  Our 
Fall  Catalogue  Is  different  from  all  others. 

ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates& Baskets. 


I  I  “They  SURPASS  all  othern” 

I  lIvlDKIlLiLa  saysK.  8.  Carman,  R.  N.  Y.,and 
STRAWBERRY.  I  H.  E.  Vandkman,  U.  a  Dept.  . 

NEW  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY.  ,  Buy  direct,  r  ui  prin  Rrirfnfpnnrt  Rbin 
Dtm’tpay  double  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FIIEE.  L.  iTi  liLlUi  Dl  IU56IJUI  I,  UUlUs 


ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


We  Grow^o'’/rM?iViono?  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.VInes,  Roses,  Plants, 

Qill  No  finer  as.sortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  01 

Hoses  in  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
tiny  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  insixict  our 

stock.  FALL  PRICE  LIST  AND  BULJI  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Addresa  all  bnilnesa  oommunioationa  and  make  all  ordera  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  BUBAL  NEW-TOBEBB. 

Be  anre  that  the  name  and  addreaa  of  aender,  with  name  of  Post 
offloe  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  la  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafta  on  New  Tork  are  the  aafeat  meana  of 
tranamlttlng  money. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1894. 


Is  there  any  way  of  destroying'  stumps  by  boring 
and  pouring  in  some  substance  that  will  decay  them  ? 
That  is  a  question  dozens  of  men  ask.  Who  can 
answer  it  ?  ^ 

Those  men  who  give  an  opinion  this  week  about  the 
different  forms  of  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer,  mix  their 
own  goods  and  have  used  many  different  combinations. 
Their  opinions  are,  therefore,  valuable — more  so,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  opinions  of  an  equal  number  of  scien¬ 
tists.  ^ 

On  many  farms  there  is  a  power  of  some  sort — 
horse,  steam  or  the  like.  It  was  probably  bought  for 
a  special  purpose  and  small  effort  is  made  to  use  it  in 
all  the  places  where  it  could  be  made  useful.  It  is 
good  economy  to  look  about  and  see  how  many 
machines  it  will  move.  That  washing  machine — page 
622 — is  an  example  of  what  we  mean. 

* 

We  understand  that  the  business  done  at  that  Kan¬ 
sas  City  poultry  packing  house — which  we  described 
some  weeks  ago — is  increasing  right  along.  The  man¬ 
agers  are  now  trying  to  interest  the  farmers  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Missouri  in  turkey  raising.  This  company  also 
offers  higher  prices  for  high-grade  poultry  containing 
a  good  proportion  of  the  blood  of  Plymouth  Rock  or 
similar  breeds.  This  Western  business  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  with  great  care  and  will,  ere  long,  make  itself 
felt  in  every  poultry  market  in  the  country. 

« 

That  is  an  instructive  discussion  of  swine  breeding 
on  page  614.  There  are  probably  two  chief  causes  for 
the  small  litters  :  Too  much  corn  feeding  and  a  set  of 
sows  that  are  naturally  unproductive.  This  short  ad¬ 
vice  from  a  skillful  breeder  is  about  right : 

Dlapoae  of  every  aow  and  buy  plKs  out  of  a  large  Utter,  or  buy  a  bow 
that  la  in  the  habit  of  farrowing  a  large  litter. 

That  is  the  first  thing  to  do,  and  the  next  is  to  get  as 
far  away  from  corn-feeding  the  sows  as  is  possible. 
Corn  is  good  for  pork,  but  not  for  progeny. 

tt 

Mr.  Dawes  (first  page)  doesn’t  consider  fertilizers 
of  much  account  in  his  peach  orchards.  If  his  soil 
were  a  poor,  sandy  one,  the  case  might  be  different. 
As  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  a  tolerably  strong  one,  upon 
which  the  natural  timber  was  chestnut,  oak  and  other 
hard  woods.  It  is  also,  to  some  extent,  underlaid  by 
a  slowly  disintegrating  rock,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  fact  of  fertilizers  being  unnecessary.  Barnyard 
manure  is  not  good  for  fruits,  usually,  as  it  tends  to 
make  too  strong  a  growth  of  wood  ;  but  potash  and 
bone  are  usually  an  advantage. 

* 

A  MEAN  little  fraud  was  exposed  in  Jersey  City  this 
week.  A  man  advertised  for  farmers  to  distribute  cir¬ 
culars,  promising  to  pay  $4  per  1,000  for  such  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  only  condition  being  that  “as  evidence  of 
good  faith,”  the  distributor  should  pay  five  per  cent  of 
this  price  to  the  advertiser.  He  was  to  send  this 
money  and  “  order  ”  5,000  or  more  circulars  and  re¬ 
ceive  820  after  distribution.  Needless  to  say,  the  cir¬ 
culars  were  never  sent.  The  “  five  per  cent”  went 
into  the  advertiser’s  pocket  and  that  ended  it.  This 
fraud  received  nearly  8150  per  day  in  the  mails. 

tt 

Mb.  Augub’s  article,  on  page  626,  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing.  We  will  not  discuss  at  this  time  the  failure  of 
scientists  to  make  themselves  understood  by  common 
people.  The  point  we  are  after  now  is  that  unless  a 
farmer  can  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  what  his 
products  cost  him,  he  never  can  sell  to  advantage.  In 
manufacturing  or  other  business,  men  are  forced  to 
meet  competing  prices,  and  to  figure  on  offers  for  their 
goods  that  vary  greatly.  Without  knowing  what  their 
goods  have  cost,  they  would  be  all  at  sea — simply  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  compete  with  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  farmer,  he  may  be  offered  a  certain  price 
for  his  potatoes  to-day.  The  problem  is,  shall  he  sell 


or  hold  ?  What  he  raises  potatoes  for  is  the  margin  of 
difference  between  the  cost  of  a  bushel  and  the  price. 
If  the  price  offered  to-day  gives  a  safe  profit  above  the 
cost,  his  safest  plan  is  to  let  them  go.  You  see,  the 
whole  thing  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  cost.  With¬ 
out  an  approximate  idea  of  that,  figuring  on  prices  is 
largely  guesswork,  and  guesswork  ends  only  in  mess- 
work.  ^ 

In  many  orchards  the  trees  are  set  too  closely.  Not 
only  does  this  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  but  it  renders  cultivating  and  gathering  the 
fruit  more  difficult.  Fruit  needs  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  exposure  to  the  sunlight  to  mature  most  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  noticeable  how  much  more  productive 
isolated  apple  trees  often  are.  Spraying,  now  con¬ 
sidered  so  necessary  to  best  results,  is  also  rendered 
difficult  where  trees  are  too  closely  planted.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  such  close  planting,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  gained  by  giving  the  trees 
more  room. 

Mb.  Scott,  on  page  615,  thinks  the  housewife  will 
succeed  best  in  making  a  good  cow  from  the  heifer 
calf.  Certainly  the  baby  cow,  robbed  of  its  own 
mother,  should  not  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  “  gen¬ 
iality  of  motherhood.”  There  is  little  danger  of  the 
calf’s  rations  being  insufficient  if  the  housewife  has 
the  oversight.  Woman  has  made  it  a  part  of  her 
mission  to  look  after  the  creature  comforts  of  the  race, 
and  in  these  days  of  incubator  chicks  and  skim-milk 
calves,  the  mother’s  help  is  needed  more  and  more  out¬ 
doors.  Put  machinery  into  the  kitchen  to  allow  her 
time  to  give  some  attention  to  the  motherless  animals. 
She  will  be  the  happier  and  they  will  thrive  the  better 
for  it. 

The  Russian  thistle  has  been  found  in  Ohio  growing 
along  railroad  tracks  in  various  localities.  The  seeds 
of  this  pest  are  often  carried  long  distances  by  live 
stock — in  fact,  it  spreads  mostly  along  public  high¬ 
ways  over  which  stock  travel.  A  subscriber  in  Clark 
County,  Ind.,  sends  us  this  note  :  “I  have  found  sev¬ 
eral  plants  of  the  Russian  thistle.  I  think  the  seed 
must  have  been  dropped  by  wild  duck  as  I  found  them 
near  a  straw  stack.”  We  do  not  believe  this  weed 
will  ever  prove  as  troublesome  in  the  Eastern  States 
as  it  has  out  West.  Continued  cultivation  is  sure  to 
kill  it  out.  It  spreads  in  the  far  West  because  it  can 
grow  unchecked  on  great  tracts  of  Government  land, 
and  thus  seed  whole  counties  unchecked. 

• 

Afteb  working  hard  all  summer  to  grow  a  crop, 
it’s  foolish  to  let  it  waste,  or  to  lose  a  part  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  harvest  it  on  time.  Potatoes  are  reported 
as  a  very  light  crop,  and  good  prices  are  now  being 
paid  at  country  shipping  points.  Tney  should  be  dug 
as  soon  as  the  skin  sets,  dried  perfectly  and  stored  in 
a  cellar  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  uniform. 
Pall  rains  and  cooler  weather  favor  the  germination 
of  rot  germs,  and  make  it  harder  work  to  dry  them. 
The  earlier  the  crop  is  dug  the  better  will  be  the 
color.  Every  time  a  pile  of  tubers  is  moved  it  will 
sweat  and  lose  weight.  Sell  direct  from  the  field  if 
you  intend  to  dispose  of  them  before  January  1.  The 
added  weight  of  soil  and  moisture  will  make  up  for 
any  ordinary  rise  in  price. 

« 

A  BIG,  fat,  over-grown  baby  is  often  praised  and 
favorably  compared  with  a  smaller  child.  Look  ahead 
25  years,  however,  and  you  are  quite  likely  to  see  the 
big  baby  turned  into  a  fat  lubber  of  a  man,  while  the 
smaller  one,  though  not  so  large,  excels  him  in  manly 
attributes  and  capacity  for  doing  profitable  work.  It 
is  very  much  the  same  with  calves.  The  fat,  beefy 
heifer  seems  handsomer  to  some  people  and  would 
probably  be  selected  in  preference  to  the  lighter  and 
more  delicate  animal,  which,  to  the  experienced  eye 
possesses  the  ideal  dairy  shape.  The  man  who  selects 
the  fat  calf  must  wait  several  years  to  learn  that  he 
has  picked  out  a  beef  cow.  In  order  to  make  a  profit, 
a  farmer  must  know  how  to  deal  in  futures — that  is, 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  certain  animals — 
what  their  material  traits  will  develop  into  with  good 
treatment.  ^ 

Thousands  of  our  readers  have  sowed  Crimson 
clover  seed  this  fall  in  patches  varying  in  size  from  a 
garden  patch  to  acres.  The  record  of  these  patches — 
the  way  they  pass  the  winter  and  the  use  made  of 
them  in  the  spring — will  not  only  make  an  interesting 
experiment,  but  will  pretty  well  settle  several  import¬ 
ant  points  about  this  plant.  Here  is  an  experiment 
we  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  try  on  a  part  of  the 
clover :  When  the  frost  sets  in  hard,  so  that  the 
ground  is  frozen  solid,  broadcast  the  clover  thickly 
with  stable  manure.  We  believe  this  will  help  carry 
the  plants  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the 
clover  may  be  cut  or  pastured,  and  then  plowed  for 
corn,  in  which  case  the  manure  will  go  where  it  ought 
to,  anyway.  Try  this  on  part  of  the  clover. 


“  OuB  hens  live  well  since  wheat  got  so  low,”  said  a 
grain  farmer  recently.  “  We  throw  out  all  they  want 
to  eat.”  “Do  they  lay  better  than  they  did  when  yoU'- 
fed  more  corn  ?”  was  asked.  “  Oh,  yes,  we  get  a . 
great  many  more  eggs.  Hens  pay  the  best  of  anything  > 
if  we  don’t  try  to  keep  too  many.  Wheat  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  growing  hogs,  too.  It  is  slow  work 
fattening  them,  if  they  are  o wanted  very  fat,  but  for 
growth  it  can’t  be  beat”  Thus  the  testimony  accumu¬ 
lates  in  favor  of  wheat  as  a  feed.  But  it  seemed 
necessary  to  have  a  big  reduction  in  the  selling  price 
before  its  real  value  was  discovered.  It  costs  so  much 
more,  however,  to  grow  wheat  than  corn,  that  the  ex¬ 
act  future  status  of  wheat  as  a  stock  food  is  a  little 
uncertain.  The  acreage  sown  this  fall  seems  less  than 
common  ;  the  amount  fed  is  considerable,  so  that  the 
probable  price  will  be  higher.  So  also  will  be  that  of 
corn.  Will  the  amount  of  wheat  fed  be  as  great 
under  the  higher  price  ? 

ft 

An  interesting  problem  in  agricultural  education  is 
brought  up  by  a  woman  in  New  York  State.  Her  son, 
a  boy  nearly  20,  is  offered  the  practical  charge  of  a 
creamery  if  he  will  thoroughly  fit  himself  as  a  first- 
class  butter  maker.  Now  the  question  is,  where  shall 
he  go  to  obtain  the  necessary  training  ?  Some  of  his 
friends  say,  “Go  to  Cornell  and  take  a  course  in  dairy¬ 
ing  under  Prof.  Wing.”  Others  advise  him  to  go  into 
a  first-class  creamery  as  workman  and  thus  see  by 
actual  observation  how  such  work  is  actually  done. 
With  such  divided  council  no  wonder  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
cide.  Our  advice  would  be  to  go  to  Cornell  and  take 
the  course  in  scientific  dairying  as  a  basis  for  future 
work  in  the  creamery.  The  necessary  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  obtained  later  by  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation,  but  the  true  science  of  dairying  can  only  be 
learned  from  a  competent  instructor  at  a  school. 
Without  understanding  the  basic  principles  of  dairy¬ 
ing  the  practical  man  can  never  fully  succeed. 

ft 

BREVITIES. 

Our  folka  were  cuttlog  corn  laat  week  when  up  the  road  there  came, 

A  tramp  as  hollow  as  a  gourd— a  no«e  like  candle  Uame. 

“  I  want  a  Job,”  says  he,  "All  right,  pitch  In  and  cut,”  says  I. 

"  We’ve  got  an  awful  sight  of  corn  and  frost  la  getting  nigh.”. 

That  night.  Just  after  supper  time,  John  got  his  tlddle  out 
And  sawed  awhile— he's  practiced  now  a  year  or  so  about. 

But  running  up  and  down  the  scale  is  all  that  he  can  do. 

The  tramp  he  got  that  Udule  when  he  saw  that  John  was  through. 

First  off,  he  sort  of  touched  the  strings  until  they  sung  like  birds, 

‘Twas  like  a  piece  of  poetry— all  mnsic  and  no  words; 

But  all  at  once  a  harsher  note  came  creeping  In  like  sin. 

And  good  and  evil  seemed  to  fight  within  that  violin, 

First  good  seemed  coming  out  ahead,  then  evil  threw  him  down. 

Then  good  again  crawled  up  on  top.  then  evil’s  voice  would  drown. 
They  had  It  that  way,  nip  and  tnca,  till  good  gave  up  and  fell. 

And  evil  screeched  his  triumph  in  a  very  devil's  yell. 

And  then  the  tramp  laid  down  the  bow  with  shaking  hand  and  head 
And  swaying  line  a  drunken  man  he  staggered  off  to  bed. 

“That’s  funny  music  now,”  says  I,  "1  can't  make  bead  or  tall 
Of  such  as  thatl”  but  mother  says-her  face  all  white  and  pale, 

"  He  played  his  own  life's  story  like  an  echo  from  the  past. 

Oh,  pray  that  good  may  try  again,  and  win  him  back  at  lastl” 

Bvkb  try  drilling  In  grass  seed  ? 

Do  you  want  teeth  on  your  corn  cutter? 

W HAT  Is  the  largest  leak  on  your  farm  7 
Dox’t  be  too  late  getting  the  fires  started. 

Too  many  of  our  weekly  papers  are  weakly. 

What  is  science  but  applied  common  sense  ? 

Who  can  find  the  third  man  in  the  first  page  picture? 

To  "eradicate  the  milk  wetd”  knock  her  on  the  head. 

Does  “  freedom  of  the  nose  ”  Ic  a  pig  mean  more  or  less  pork  ? 

Every  bite  Jack  Frost  gets  at  that  cow,  means  a  bushel  of  grain. 

The  Babcock  tester  has  sired  more  Improved  cows  than  any  600  bulls 
you  can  name.  ^ 

You  never  will  find  a  worse  winter  than  the  coming  one  for  sup¬ 
porting  scrub  stock. 

There  are  2,460.086  cows  and  heifers  In  milk  In  England.  John  Bull 
Is  pretty  well  cowed. 

Subjects  for  the  symposium  prizes  are  coming  In  lively.  Some  ex¬ 
cellent  Ideas  are  being  advanced. 

The  great  State  of  Colorado  is  covered  one  mile  deep  with  the  best 
consumption  cure  known— pure,  dry  air! 

Don’t  wear  out  you  fingers  sizing  potatoes  when  holes  will  do  It. 
Your  finger  Is  more  valuable  to  the  world  than  a  holel 

What  a  chance  for  some  Inventive  genius  to  make  himself  heard 
from  Is  offered  by  that  question  about  the  well  on  page  617. 

DOES  the  horse  that  "hangs  back”  on  an  even  doubletree  have  an 
easier  haul  to  pay  for  It?  What  else  should  he  hang  back  for? 

The  mare  Allx  has  trotted  a  mile  In  2.03^,  thus  knocking  one-fourth 
of  a  second  from  the  record  of  Nancy  Hanks.  Breeding  makes  the 
mare  go. 

If  you  could  borrow  $1,000  at  five  per  cent  how  could  you  Invest  It  at 
a  profit  on  your  farm— aside  from  paying  debts  or  mortgages?  Would 
you  buy  stock,  fertilizers  or  what? 

Our  correspondent,  on  page  616,  gives  one  reason  whj  young  men 
make  the  best  grape  pickers.  They  can  get  out  In  the  wet  and  cold 
weather  If  need  be  1  But  women  make  the  best  packers,  says  Mr, 
Snow. 

Now  Is  the  time  experiment  stations  ought  to  have  complete  In¬ 
formation  about  feeding  wheat  to  stock  ;  how  to  feed  It  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  alt  about  It.  They  are  very  dumb  on  this  Important 
subject. 

Considerable  waste  molasses  Is  produced  at  beet  sugar  factories 
In  France  and  Germany.  The  latest  plan  is  to  mix  It  with  bran,  meal 
or  palm-nut  meal,  dry  Into  cakes,  and  use  for  feeding  csttle.  It  has 
not  given  good  results  with  other  stock. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  150  an  hour?  Take  the  poorest 
five  cows  In  your  herd  before  they  get  a  chance  to  eat  another  mouth¬ 
ful  of  your  grain  and  hay,  and  kill  them.  You  will  save  $5  each  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  winter  them.  This  is  what  is  known  as  "heroic”  treatment' 
—but  there  Is  money  In  It. 
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$10  in  Prizes 

For  the  three  best  subjects  for  symposiums.  We  have 
made  two  announcements  of  this  offer.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  indicates  that  it  is  not  fully  understood  : 

Tour  “  srmpotlnm  Is  a  pozer  ”  to  me,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  conditions  of  “them  'ere  prUes."  The  school  teacher  says  “  It  Is 
ambiguous,’’ aid  that  “  the  statement  and  conditions  ought  to  have 
been  written  In  Ualted  States  farm  language.”  Now  I'm  after  one  of 
those  prizes,  and  don’t  want  to  be  handicapped  In  the  race.  If  It’s 
questions  you  want,  for  some  other  fellow  to  answer,  why  I’m  a 
Yankee  and  would  like  to  accommodate  the  other  fellow  with  the 
questions;  especially  If  I  can  get  the  first  prize.  Please  put  the  con¬ 
ditions  a  little  more  clearly  and  give  a  sample  of  what  yon  want  done. 
Tour  constant  reader,  rABMiu  well-to-do. 

We  want  ideas — that’s  all.  You  pick  out  a  subj  act  that 
you  think  needs  discussion  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 
We  expect  to  send  your  subject  to  the  dozen  or  more 
persons  within  our  knowledgfe  who  are  best  prepared 
to  answer  it.  A  list  of  questions  will  only  serve  to 
make  your  subject  clearer.  You  need  not  send  them 
unless  you  think  they  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of 
what  you  mean.  For  example,  suppose  a  man  selected 
this  subject : 

Under  What  Circumstances  Can  Farmers  Afford 
to  Feed  Wheat  P 

We  would  understand  that  at  once,  but  he  might  go 
on  and  analyze  the  subject  with  questions  that  would 
bring  out.  How  to  feed  it,  should  it  be  ground  ?  How 
much  can  be  fed  ?  What  other  foods  go  with  it  ?  Such 
questions  give  the  subject  a  wider  range  and  to  that 
extent  are  helpful.  The  prizes  are 

First,  $5 ;  Second,  $3 ;  Third,  $2. 

We  expect  to  have  a  great  job  in  picking  the  winners, 
but  will  do  our  best  to  be  fair  to  all.  One  more  point. 
We  hope  to  secure  answers  to  every  subject  that  is  sent 
no  matter  whether  it  wins  a  prize  or  not.  So  if  there 
is  anything  you  need  council  on — let’s  have  it. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Some  months  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  spoke  of  a  proposed 
“Wool  Exchange”  in  this  city.  The  promotors  of 
this  scheme  are  going  ahead  with  it  now  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  given  the  country  free  wool.  An  immense 
building  is  to  be  erected  where  wool  may  be  sorted, 
graded  and  stored,  and  held  or  sold  on  certificates  like 
cotton,  petroleum  or  other  products.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  only  new  industries  likely  to  be  started  by  the 
new  tariff  bill.  The  new  “  Exchange  ”  will  handle 
imported  wool  almost  entirely,  for  it  is  expected  here 
that  importations  will  very  largely  increase.  By  making 
preparations  to  handle  this  imported  wool.  New  York 
expects  to  attract  a  large  part  of  it  from  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  In  the  meantime  the  American  wool 
grower  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  “  in  it.”  The  mutton 
men  are,  tnongh  1  ^ 

P.BOF.  Mobkow’s  account  of  beefmaking  in  Illinois 
is  but  another  illustration  of  the  changes  that  are 
forced  upon  agriculture.  By  natural  and  legitimate 
causes,  the  time  came  when  other  States  and  sections 
could  make  beef  cheaper  than  it  could  be  made  on 
Illinois  farms.  When  Illinois  farmers  found  the  price 
of  cattle  less  than  the  cost  of  growing  them,  they  gave 
up  the  business  or  changed  their  methods.  Years  ago 
Ohio  went  through  much  the  same  change.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  mixed  agriculture.  The  acres  that  formerly 
produced  one  cow  and  her  steer  calf  were  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  value  in  other  products.  This  change 
is  breaking  up  the  great  farms  which  15  years  ago 
seemed  to  threaten  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
Western  farmer.  Like  those  that  have  gone  before  it, 
this  change  offers  better  opportunities  for  business 
farmers,  because  it  brings  the  market  for  a  great 
variety  of  products  nearer  to  the  farm. 

* 

The  scene  pictured  on  our  first  page  is  a  familiar  one 
to  many  of  our  Eastern  readers.  The  farmer  has 
brought  out  the  faithful  old  farm  mare  and  her  colt 
for  a  picture,  ^he  scene  is  typical  of  many  a  rocky, 
hillside  farm  in  New  York  State.  Time  was  when  the 
old  brood  mare  was  the  most  important  animal  on  the 
farm.  Bred  to  the  local  stallion  that  made  the  best 
showing  for  speed  and  style  her  colts  were  treasured 
and  eared  for  and  brought  in  enough  each  year  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  other  expenses.  Nowadays  the  old 
mare  is  getting  to  be  a  “  back  number.”  The  markets 
are  full  of  Western  and  Canadian  horses — cheaply 
grown  on  the  great  plains  of  the  West  and  Northwest. 
Electricity,  cables  and  bicycles  are  now  doing  the 
work  that,  under  old  conditions,  would  have  been  done 
by  horse  power.  So,  with  a  diminished  demand  for 
horses  and  a  cheaper  supply  it  is  doubtful  if  the  East¬ 
ern  farm  colt  can  make  any  better  showing  against 
Western  competition  than  the  wheat  grown  on  the 
same  farm.  About  the  only  hope  for  both  wheat  and 
eolt  lies  in  quality.  The  prices  for  A  No.  1,  handsome 
and  stylish  horses  are  almost  as  high  as  ever.  Raise 
what  people  want,  not  what  you  think  they  should 


have.  That  is  the  thought  in  connection  with  the  sire 
of  the  old  mare’s  next  colt. 

Eastern  wheat  growers  often  speak  of  “  Western 
competition  ”  and  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  the 
rich,  fertile  lands  of  the  slope  from  the  Rockies  to  the 
Mississippi.  We  hear  little  said  out  West  about  “East¬ 
ern  competition,”  and  yet  that  is  quite  a  serious  thing. 
If  the  old  farms  east  of  Indiana  were  now  producing 
simp’y  the  wheat  that  could  be  grown  on  the  natural 
soil,  there  would  be  little  surplus,  and  grain  growing 
in  the  far  West  would  be  profitable.  In  other  words, 
if  there  were  no  fertilizers  to  be  had  besides  barnyard 
manure,  green  crops  and  wood  ashes,  there  would  be 
but  few  grain  fields  from  Maine  to  the  Alleghenies. 
The  wheat  grower  of  the  far  West  has  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  fertilizer  bag,  which  has  enabled  sections 
like  the  Genesee  Valley,  in  New  York  State,  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  wheat  on  fewer  acres  than  when  the  land 
was  new. 

« 

A  year  ago  we  spoke  of  a  proposed  plan  for  adding 
to  Holland’s  cultivated  land  by  draining  the  Zuyder 
Zee : 

A  Royal  Commission  has  Just  reported  to  the  Dutch  Government  In 
favor  of  the  lonq-dlsoussed  project  of  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee,  21 
members  out  of  20  voting  In  the  atlirmatlve.  The  surface  to  be 
drained  Is  about  72,782  acres,  and  the  total  expense  Is  placed  at  1100,- 
000,000.  The  reclaimed  land  will  be  wortn  $130,000,000. 

It  is  an  admirable  quality  which  the  Dutch  possess, 
this  willingness  to  stay  at  home  and  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  their  own  country.  Perseverance  possesses 
all  the  virtue  that  has  been  awarded  to  it,  but  it  is  too 
rare  among  Americans.  Great  fortunes  have  been 
accumulated  very  rapidly  in  our  country,  but  many  of 
them  are  of  the  kind  that  can  be  lost  just  as  quickly. 
If  the  farmer  but  realized  it.  Mother  Nature  is  the 
best  and  surest  paymaster.  Her  resources  are  unlim¬ 
ited,  the  demand  for  her  products  will  continue,  and 
when  man  understands  his  part  in  the  contract  with 
her,  there  will  be  no  cause  to  complain. 

* 

The  fairs  of  olden  times  depended  on  “corn  and 
pumpkins,”  stock,  and  things  which  interested  the 
farmers.  Great  crowds  attended  them,  and  they  were 
educational  in  purpose.  The  children  were  enthused 
with  a  desire  to  excel.  As  the  exhibits  became  more 
varied,  and  the  old-time  simplicity  gave  way  to  adver¬ 
tising  dodges,  fakirs,  skin  games  and  pool  selling,  the 
farming  element  began  to  stay  away.  The  managers, 
not  seeing  the  true  reason,  are  making  greater  efforts 
to  get  something  that  will  “  draw.”  The  latest  is  the 
placing  of  a  man  indicted  for  highway  robbery  in  a 
tent,  guarded  by  police,  and  charging  10  cents  for 
admission.  The  man  was  handcuffed  and  returned 
each  night  to  the  jail.  Another  instance  is  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  maniac  j  ast  captured  in  the  woods  near 
by.  At  some  fairs  it  has  gone  to  that  length  that  the 
games  of  chance  outnumber  the  legitimate  exhibits. 
The  old  fair  would  not  recognize  itself  in  the  modern 
“  moral  killer.”  It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  a  man 
to  keep  his  children  away  from  such  places,  and  stay 
at  home  himself. 

The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  mean  business  of 
the  sternest  sort.  They  have  evidently  left  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  for  good  on  the  question  of  the  tariff. 
The  best  statement  of  their  case  is  made  in  this  reso¬ 
lution  passed  at  their  convention  : 

litsolvtdf  That  the  people  of  Louisiana  never  asked  for  a  bounty  on 
sugar.  It  was  granted  by  Congress  against  our  protest,  but  after  it 
was  enacted  Into  a  law  which  declared  mat  It  should  last  until  1905, 
we  accepted  it  as  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  we  did  not  believe  any  Congress  controlled  by  any  party 
would  repudiate.  In  accordance  with  that  belief,  and  relying  upon 
the  honor  of  our  Government,  we  expended  enormous  sums  of 
money  and  mortgaged  our  property  for  immense  loans  in  order  to 
meet  the  expectation  of  the  country  and  increase  the  production  of 
sugar,  which,  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  doubted  In  three  years  under 
the  McKinley  act.  That  Indebtedness  is  still  unpaid,  and  the  Wilson 
Bill  has  made  It  Impossible  tor  us  to  meet  our  obligations.  Bankruptcy 
stares  us  In  the  face.  We  declare  that  no  honest  Government  can 
afford  to  break  Its  lalth  with  Its  own  people  or  ruin  Us  own  citizens. 

That  is  their  side  of  the  story.  Our  readers  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  arguments  advanced  against  a  bounty. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  planter  who  will 
claim  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  can  compete 
with  Cuba  without  Government  aid  in  some  form.  If 
the  facts  set  forth  in  this  resolution  are  true,  the  tak¬ 
ing  away  of  the  bounty  is  a  far  greater  wrong  than  its 
imposition.  The  latter  injured  no  person  severely, 
while  the  loss  of  the  expected  bounty  cripples  or 
destroys  a  whole  industry. 

* 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  says  it  is  an  extreme  absurd¬ 
ity  to  teach  every  American  youth  that  he  can  be 
President  of  the  United  States  if  he  wishes.  Perhaps 
this  teaching  has  been  overdone,  for  the  prize  can 
only  bo  gained  by  about  fiye  men  in  a  generation. 
When  a  boy  finds  himself  grubbing  in  a  soddy  corn¬ 
field,  or  digging  potatoes  where  "the  weed  crop  pre¬ 
dominates,  mindful  of  this  high  possibility,  he  begins 
dreaming  his  way  through  the  country  store  or  law¬ 
yer’s  office  to  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  land. 


Instead  of  offering  a  lottery  ticket,  therefore,  shall 
we  not  give  these  stirring  youths  objects  of  ambition 
capable  of  being  reached  by  all  ?  Go  out  into  the 
soddy  cornfield  to  the  desponding  boy,  and  explain  to 
him  the  modern  plow  and  modern  cultivation,  and 
modern  systems  of  cropping.  Go  into  the  weedy 
potato  lot  and  tell  him  that  the  farmer  who  has  fun 
farming,  and  raises  big  crops  of  potatoes  and  makes  a 
pocketful  of  money,  doesn’t  let  a  weed  show  its  third 
leaf  if  he  can  help  it.  Touch  the  boy’s  ambition  to  be 
a  better  farmer,  not  to  be  better  than  a  farmer. 

w 

Homemade  Corn  Tie. — Last  year  I  used  a  device  for 
binding  corn  in  shocks  which  I  found  to  be  much 
quicker  and  better  than  to  use  stalks.  Take  old  elm 
barrel  staves,  cut  them  into  four  or  five-inch  lengths 
and  split  them  1}^  inch  wide.  With  a  circular  saw 
cut  them  diagonally  near  each  end  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  These  fasteners  can  be  made  very 
fast  as  no  guide  is  needed.  To  use  them,  put  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  in  a  half-bushel  basket,  a  ball  of  bind¬ 
ing  twine  and  a  knife.  Wind  the  end  of  the  twine 
once  around  the  fastener  in  the  notch,  pass  around 
the  shock  and  draw  it  as  hard  as  necessary,  wind 
the  twine  once  around  through  the  notch  and  cut 
it  off.  It  is  advisable  to  wear  a  glove  on  the  right 
hand,  as  the  twine  will  make  it  tender  after  a  day  or 
so.  A  man  can  bind  a  shock  in  this  way  much  tighter, 
and  quicker  than  he  can  select  the  stalks  for  a  band. 
Then,  if  the  corn  is  drawn  in  the  barn  for  husking, 
unwind  one  end,  draw  up  the  twine  andcthe  shock  is 
again  snug  and  tight  and  can  be  husked  without 
unbinding  if  desired.  These  pieces  could  be  ripped 
from  the  edge  of  any  tough  13^ -inch  lumber  and  made 
for  a  L  ifle  at  any  shop  ;  but  any  one  having  a  foot- 
power  saw  can  make  enough  in  two  hours  for  10  acres 
of  corn.  When  the  stalks  are  fed  it  is  very  easy  to 
save  the  ties  for  another  year.  N.  n.  w. 

Stow,  N.  Y. 

Six  Cows  Too  Few  for  a  Silo  ?— The  man  who  said 
they  were,  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
I  know  a  man  who  has  only  two  cows  who  has  a  silo, 
and  he  has  had  such  good  success  that  another  man 
near  him,  who  keeps  two  cows,  is  building  one.  If  I 
had  only  one  cow,  I  should  want  a  silo.  The  only 
trouble  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  connection  with 
such  small  silos,  is  that  as  the  corn  is  whole,  it  cannot 
be  fed  off  from  the  top  fast  enough  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling  some.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
good  ensilage  can  be  made  from  uncut  corn.  One  rule 
must  be  observed  in  packing :  Keep  the  middle  the 
highest.  Then  when  the  ensilage  settles,  it  will  press 
toward  the  sides.  How  can  a  man  rightly  estimate 
the  value  of  the  silo  who  has  never  tried  it  ?  The  one 
to  criticise  the  faults  of  the  silo,  is  he  who  has  tried 
the  old  and  the  new.  But  I  notice  that  the  ones  who 
find  fault  with  silos,  are  those  who  have  no  experience 
with  them.  A  few  years  ago,  I  fed  hay,  corn  fodder, 
corn  stover,  and  for  grain,  corn  and  cob  meal,  bran, 
fine  feed,  and  cotton  seed.  Last  winter  I  fed  hay  and 
ensilage  with  cotton-seed  meal.  The  man  who  handles 
the  most  of  my  butter,  using  it  in  his  own  family, 
spent  his  vacation  here,  and  he  said  to  us,  “  There  has 
been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  your  butter  since 
you  began  to  feed  ensilage.  It  is  almost  as  good  in 
the  winter  as  in  early  summer.”  Now  that  testimony 
proves  the  value  of  ensilage.  Then,  it  saves  me  about 
^10  per  cow  in  grain  bills.  Seven  years  ago,  there  were 
only  a  few  silos  in  this  town.  Every  year  more  are 
built ;  more  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  men  who 
build  them  are  shrewd,  wide-awake  farmers  who  watch 
their  neighbors’  experience  with  ensilage,  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  value,  and  decide  to  use  it.  Critics  of  the 
silo  would  have  hard  work  to  convince  me  that  ensilage 
doesn’t  pay.  j.  newton. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Garner  &  Co.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  York,  In  addition  to  choice 
butter,  cheese  and  eg«B.  want  first-class  poultry,  as  they  announce  tn 
another  co  umn.  Their  references  are  A  No.  1. 

There  is  a  market  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
rutabagas  In  car-load  lots.  Also  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  In 
broken  lots.  Address  A.  Brune,  G16  Beech  St.,  Scranton.  Pa. 

A  SAWMILL  which  works  successfully  with  small  power  is  Just  what 
many  farmers  want.  The  De  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  317  Highland  Are., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  make  a  mill  of  this  kind.  Catalogue  and  prices  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

William  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.,  sends  a  catalogue  of  small  and  large 
fruits,  nut  bearlcg  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  A  specialty  Is 
made  of  Japan  chestnuts,  of  the  Seneca,  Lincoln  Coreless  and  Japan 
Golden  Russet  pears.  Star  apple,  Japan  quince  Columbia,  Japan  apri¬ 
cots,  Japan  plums,  Loudon  raspberry  and  others.. 

A  BEAiiTiKUL  catalogue  of  bulbs,  plants  and  seeds  that  ought  to 
be  planted  now,  as  well  as  a  splendid  list  of  plants  for  house  culture, 
has  been  received  from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt 
St.,  Now  York.  The  caution  Is  timely  that  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus 
and  the  like  must  be  planted  now  usfore  the  ground  freezes.  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Irises,  psBonles,  lilies  palms,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  carnations, 
fucnsias  are  offered  in  great  variety.  The  grand  Bermuda  Easter 
Illy  Is  made  a  specialty.  A  succession  of  bloom  can  be  kept  up  from 
November  to  May  by  a  proper  treatment  of  the  bulbs.  The  list  also 
comprises  many  hardy  shrnbs,  grape  vines  and  small  fruits. 


Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  harder  work  to  opeiate 
a  washing  machine  than  to  do  the  washing  bf  hand, 
and  that  a  washing  machine  is  of  little  value  unless 
there  is  a  man  to  run  it.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is 
true  of  all  machines,  but  no  doubt  it  points  to  the 
shortcomings  of  many.  In  outdoor  work,  machinery 
has  so  reduced  the  labor  that  a  woman  can  do  work 
that  formerly  required  a  man’s  strength,  and  certainly 
the  ‘same  results  can  be  reached  indoors.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  inquiries  about  the  Ideal  washing 
machine,  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  21,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  ideal  washer  is  yet  to  be 
made.  The  one  described  exists  only  in  a  bright 
woman’s  mind,  and  it  remains  for  some  one  to  put  the 
idea  into  practical  shape.  However,  the  use  of  power 
to  run  the  washer,  as  advocated  below,  is  certainly  a 
solution  of  the  problem  at  present,  and  the  heavy 
running  washer  may  thus  fulfill  all  requirements, 
until  the  perfect  washer  is  evolved.  We  commend 
this  plan  as  the  best  way  to  make  washday  easy. 

§  §  2 

When  the  Chief  Cook  invited  masculine  minds  into 
the  domestic  realm,  a  preference  was  expressed  for 
those  who  could  give  a  practical  experience,  for  more 
reasons  than  one  ;  but  especially  because  she  does  not 
believe  in  offering  advice  before  it  has  been  tried, 
whether  it  be  directions  for  boiling  an  egg  or  instruc¬ 
tions  for  choosing  a  husband.  Now  you  can  imagine 
her  feelings  at  receiving  from  a  man  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  he  is  a  bachelor,  an  attempt  at  argument 
in  which  he  proceeds  very  strenuously  to  prove  that 
woman’s  chief  duty  is  to  marry  !  Oh,  ye  maiden 
ladies  !  Take  warning,  all  who  have  chosen  a  profes¬ 
sion  rather  than  a  husband.  This  is  the  sad  fate  our 
bachelor  friend  predicts  for  the  ambitious  young  wo¬ 
man  who  chose  art  rather  than  the  young  lover  who 
was  solaced  in  six  months  by  another : 

In  a  few  short  years,  all  these  friends  will  forsake  her.  As  her 
beau’y  fades,  and  her  brlKhtness  Is  dimmed  by  age,  who  then  will  be 
her  solace  ?  Old  age  will  be  a  terror,  the  grave  a  yawning  abyss,  the 
promised  beyond  only,  at  best,  a  faint  hope;  and  all  her  earthly  works 
of  art  will  succumb  to  time,  fade  away,  leaving  no  trace  behind  to 
endear  her  memory  and  call  her  blessed. 

The  Chief  Cook  recommends  our  bachelor  friend  to  be¬ 
gin  the  rescue.  To  be  an  old  maid  isn’t  so  bad ;  but 
to  be  kept  out  of  heaven  is  quite  another  question. 


WASHING  BY  POWER, 

IT  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  farmer  to  buy  a 
Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  a  smoothing  harrow,  or  other 
tools  that  he  will  probably  use  one  week  out  of  the  52; 
but  not  so  common  for  him  to  buy  tools  and  machinery 
to  lighten  the  housework,  the  general  routine  of  which 
is  much  the  same  every  week  in  the  year.  After  all, 
the  farmer  is  not  entirely  to  blame  !  In  these  days, 
when  woman  takes  an  interest  in  everyting  else,  and 
even  dares  to  believe  that  with  her  help  the  machinery 
of  our  government  would  run  smoother  and  better, 
she  should  know  what  she  needs  to  run  her  part  of  the 
business,  and  should  have  it.  If  she  shows  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  and  use  of  such  articles,  her  hus¬ 
band  will  be  proud  of  her  business  ability.  A  great 
many  of  our  farmers  own  horse  powers  ;  some  are 
used  for  running  separators,  others  for  feed  cutters  or 
sawing  wood.  These  powers  should  be  attached  to 
washing  machines  on  Mondays,  and  thus  save  the 
wcmen  a  wonderful  amount  of  labor. 

Ours  is  a  tread  power,  and  is  used  for  separating  the 
cream  from  the  milk,  and  for  churning  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  run  a  belt  from  the 
line  shaft  to  the  washing  machine.  We  do  not  have 
to  wait  until  the  dishes  and  dairy  tools  are  all 
clean  before  we  begin  washing,  but  the  horse  is 
steadily  treading,  and  the  clothes  rapidly  growing 
cleaner  while  we  do  the  dishes. 

Our  washing  machine  was  a  hand  machine  called 
the  Duplex,  and  cost  $5.  See  Fig.  162.  It  is  a  round 
tub  in  which,  balanced  on  a  pivot,  is  a  round  wooden 
basket  with  corrugated  sides  and  bottom  for  holding 
the  clothes,  with  a  follower  to  press  them  on  top.  The 
basket  is  turned  back  and  forth  by  an  iron  lever.  To 
get  that  motion,  might  seem  quite  difficult,  but  we  ob¬ 
tained  it  quite  easily  and  cheaply.  See  Fig.  163.  We 
happened  to  have  an  old  straw  cutter  with  a  balance 
wheel  hung  an  a  double  crank  shaft.  This,  when 
hung,  gave  a  stroke  of  five  inches  each  way.  Attach¬ 
ing  this  to  a  lever  hung  on  a  strap  hinge  gave  a  longer 
stroke,  the  motiop  on  a  curve  as  desired.  In  this  way 
we  arranged  a  power  washer  that  cost  but  little. 
Though  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  hand  work  en¬ 
tirely,  it  lightens  it  so  materially  that  we  would  not 
know  how  to  get  along  without  it. 

Another  power  washer,  that  I  believe  equal  to  the 
one  described  or  better,  is  a  large  barrel  churn  hold¬ 
ing  from  60  to  100  gallons,  with  the  end  bored  full  of 


holes,  hung  to  revolve  in  a  water-tight  box  in  shape 
like  a  large  cheese  box  set  edgewise.  The  box  is  made 
in  two  sections,  so  that  the  upper  half  may  be  lifted 
by  the  aid  of  rope,  pulley  and  weight.  The  sides  of 
this  box  are  of  wood,  with  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron 
around  the  circles.  The  clothes  are  put  in  the  churn, 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  water  in  the  box.  As  the 
churn  revolves,  it  dips  the  water  through  the  perfora¬ 
tions,  the  clothes  falling  from  end  to  end.  This  forces 
the  water  and  steam  through  the  clothes,  making  a 
complete  washing  machine  worth  a  small  fortune  in 
any  large  family. 

Do  not  think  that  you  can  not  have  a  power  washer, 
if  you  have  not  just  the  same  things  to  do  with  that 
some  one  else  has  used.  If  you  have  a  power,  think 
what  else  you  have  that  will  go  with  it,  or  must  have. 


The  Hand  Washer.  Fig.  162. 


and  do  not  give  up  planning  until  ready  for  work,  and 
you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  kept  hous“  so  many 
years  without  a  power- washer.  claba  t.  sisson. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

OING  to  the  fair  boys  ?” 

“Guess  not;  you  won’t  see  us  at  any  fair 
when  it’s  weather  fit  to  husk  corn.”  And  the  speaker 
tossed  a  shining  ear  into  the  gathering  pile. 

“  Your  father  gone  ?” 

“Yes.”  (What  a  world  of  inflections  was  in  that 
one  word). 

“  Too  bad  ;  why,  everybody  is  off  to-day,  and  here 
comes  Farmer  Brown  with  his  hired  man  !” 

“  Now  you  just  go  on,  Ben  Hill,  and  don’t  make  us 
fellows  feel  worse  than  we  do,”  and  a  shirt  sleeve  was 


work,  is  a  good  day’s  work  anywhere,  and  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  it’s  all  drudgery  here.  It  would  be  a 
change  anyway.” 

“  Bat,  John,  leave  me  alone?” 

“  No,  sir  1”  And  another  ear  snapped  off  its  husks. 
“  You,  too,  I  mean.” 

“  But,  John,  there’s  mother.” 

Sure  enough,  mother  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
high  board  fence  separating  corn  field  and  garden; 
for,  coming  out  to  the  garden  for  the  dinner  vege¬ 
tables,  she  had  unwittingly  heard  the  most  of  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“  Yes,  I  know  ;  it’s  thinking  of  mother  and  you  that 
has  kept  me  back  for  a  good  while.  But  I’m  tired  of 
it ;  it  seems  as  though  I  never  was  so  clean  tired  of  it 
before,  till  father  drove  by  with  Don — we  had  both 
worked  an  hour  on  him  this  morning,  and  didn’t  he 
look  fine  ? — and  called  out,  “  That’s  it.  Work  lively, 
boys,  and  don’t  be  late  milking,  mind  !” 

“  I  tell  you  I  think  a  hireling’s  place  is  not  such  a 
bad  one,”  and  another  ear  snapped  and  sought  the 
pile  now  well  heaped. 

Mother  crept  softly  away.  Her  face,  her  boys 
thought,  was  very  pale  at  noon,  and  somehow  there 
were  no  cheeiy  words  ;  only  a  tender  care  for  their 
wants,  and  a  look  in  her  eyes  they  did  not  forget. 

Father,  just  in  time  for  supper,  came  in  filled  with 
fair  news,  and  the  pleasant  excitement  one  gets  from 
such  an  outing.  It  all  jarred  on  his  boys  to-night,  and 
they  slipped  away  early  to  bed.  But  mother,  her 
night  work  unfinished,  sat  long  by  father’s  side,  her¬ 
self  doing  most  of  the  talking;  for  the  good  man’s  sen¬ 
tences  were  short  and  angry — interruptions  at  the  first — 
then  his  troubled  face  was  hidden  in  his  hands  as  the 
low-toned  voice  pleaded  for  husband  and  sons  alike. 

The  morning  work  was  done,  and  the  family  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  breakfast  table  betimes  next  morning, 
for  the  good  man  was  no  laggard  farmer.  The  boys 
ate  with  usual  heartiness,  but  father,  seeming  to  have 
little  appetite  for  the  meal  before  him,  absently  stirred 
his  coffee,  glancing  often  through  the  open  doorway, 
across  Ihe  broad  acres,  his  by  inheritance,  and,  by  in¬ 
heritance,  his  sons’  some  day.  The  boys  rose,  setting 
back  their  chairs  ;  he  looked  suddenly  up.  “Fine  day 
for  our  husking,  boys  !  To-morrow,  you  know,  is  the 
big  day  at  the  fair.  Governor  expected,  and  all  that — 
so  you  want  to  get  an  early  start  You  will  drive  Don 
and  the  side  bar,  and  mother  and  I  will  come  on  later 
under  the  cover.  You  will  want  a  little  time  to  get  the 
luncheon  fixed,  won’t  you,  mother  ?  ” 

But  mother  seemed  not  to  want  anything  but  to 
watch  the  look  on  her  boys’  faces.  Father,  too,  cleared 
his  voice  before  he  continued.  “  And  you  want  to  be 
there  next  day,  too,  you  know  I  Two  days  isn’t  any 
too  much  time  to  see  it  all.  There,  that’s  all ;  now 
let’s  get  to  work  !  ”  kmily  h.  stekdman. 


Applying  the  Power.  Fig.  163. 

drawn  across  the  flushed  face  to  dry  the  perspiration 
— or  something  else — for  the  eyes  were  hidden  a 
moment,  during  which  Ben,  with  a  sorry  look  on  his 
sunburnt  face,  drove  on  out  of  sight. 

“  Don’t  you  go  to  being  a  baby  now,  Tom,”  and  the 
older  brother,  who  had  answered  the  questions  put  by 
the  passing  comrade,  looked  with  a  troubled  face  at  the 
younger  boy.  “  I  was  thinking,”  he  continued  ;  “  it 
ain’t  so  hard  to  be  a  hired  man  after  all,”  watching, 
as  he  spoke,  the  stolid,  contented  face  of  the  man 
sitting  by  the  farmer  who  nodded  pleasantly  as  he 
passed  with,  “Fine  day, 
boys  !” 

“  Father  is  always  try¬ 
ing  to  impress  upon  us  the 
great  advantage  of  being 
sons.  I  begin  to  appeciate 
it — for  Mm  You  see,  a 
hired  man  must  have  his 
rights  ;  especially  a  good 
one,  or  he  is  off.  But  one’s 
own  sons,  well” — and  the 
boy  snapped  an  ear  off — 

“  that  for  their  rights  or 
feelings.  A  good  day’s 


STYLES  IN  LADIES’  NECKWEAR. 

HE  prevailing  styles  in  neckwear,  varying  from  a 
simple  collar  of  ribbon,  to  yokes  and  vests  of 
ribbon  and  lace,  or  chiffon,  are  as  charming  in  effect 
as  they  are  varied  in  design.  Almost  every  one  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  at  least  one  of  these  pretty,  dressy 
arrangements  which  go  so  far  in  transforming  a  plain 
dress  into  a  very  attractive  gown.  The  simplest  of 
them  is  the  ribbon  collar.  A  wide  ribbon  may  be 
used,  or  two  or  three  narrower  ribbons,  laid  in  folds 
and  tacked  to  keep  them  in  place.  The  collar  is  usu¬ 
ally  fastened  in  the  back,  with  a  bow,  rosette,  or  the 
ends  of  the  ribbon  gathered  to  form  the  double  ruffle 
so  much  used  on  the  stock  collars.  The  same  finish 
used  in  fastening  the  collar  may  adorn  the  front ;  and 
some  have  the  fastening  at  one  side,  and  the  opposite 
side  ornamented  similarly. 

Square,  round  or  many-pointed  yokes  are  made  of 
chiffon  simply,  or  combined  with  lace;  lace  and  ribbon 
alternately  also  make  some  of  the  prettiest  yokes  and 
plastrons ;  or  all  these  materials  may  be  combined  in 
one,  with  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a  jet  or  tinsel  gimp. 
That  the  style  of  wearing  these  pretty  trifles  is  not 
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on  the  wane,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  imported  cloth  gowns  are 
made  with  reference  to  wearing  vests  or 
Fedora  fronts,  etc.,  of  chiffon  and  other 
light  materials.  This  style  of  neckwear 
is  as  feminine  as  can  be,  and  will  rest  the 
eyes  and  soothe  the  sensibilities  outraged 
by  the  severe  linen  collars  and  masculine 
cravats  which  have  greeted  one  on  every 
hand,  the  past  summer,  quite  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  suffrage  petitions  and  arguments. 
The  linen  collars,  however,  remain  in 
the  contest  for  popularity,  and  while 
they  may  yield  the  first  place,  they  will 
by  no  means  be  forgotten,  or  laid  aside 
as  “out  of  style.”  gaitheb  uowe. 

MISS  WILLARD'S  SUMMER  HOME. 

ORE  than  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  an  Eagle’s  Nest, 
where  a  strong,  brave  woman  rests  from 
fighting  the  world’s  battles,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Chicago  Tempest.  It  is  an  en¬ 
chanting  spot,  this  cottage  home  of  Miss 
Frances  Willard’s  at  Twilight  Park.  It 
lies  on  the  breast  of  High  Peak,  and 
overlooks  the  falls  of  Kaaterskill  and 
Santa  Cruz,  and  gives  a  wonderful 
glimpse  of  mountain  and  sky.  A  simple 
little  home,  but  bye  and  bye  it  will  be 
historic  ground,  though  it  will  never  be 
a  mecca  like  Rest  Cottage  at  Evanston, 
for  it  was  planned  for  a  hermitage, 
and  its  situation  affords  seclusion  with¬ 
out  isolation.  It  is  just  large  enough 
for  three,  and  the  trio  are  Miss  Wil¬ 
lard,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  Miss 
Anna  Gordon.  There  is  one  big  sun¬ 
shiny  room,  with  an  old-fashioned  fire¬ 
place  fianked  by  the  proverbial  andirons; 
a  wide  stairway  leads  to  the  two  low 
chambers,  that  can  be  thrown  into  one  ; 
add  the  kitchen  annex  and  a  room  for 
the  maid,  and  the  sum  is  told.  Exteri¬ 
orly  the  cottage  is  covered  with  hem¬ 
lock  logs,  while  silver  birch  is  used  in¬ 
side,  and  also  for  the  veranda  rails. 

And  the  furnishings  1  Rugs,  chairs 
and  pictures ;  china,  linen  and  candle¬ 
sticks  ;  books,  hammocks  and  screens, 
are  the  free-will  offering  of  loving 
friends,  for  when  Mr.  Wingate  deeded 
the  lot  to  Miss  Willard,  and  the  house 
was  built  with  a  modest  legacy  left  by 
her  uncle,  a  public  opportunity  was  af¬ 
forded  her  admirers  to  contribute  the 
furniture,  which  was  met  by  an  instant 
and  cordial  response. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6188.  Misses’  Cape. 

This  very  stylish  cape  may  be  made  of 
the  material  to  match  the  costume  or  of 
broadcloth,  satin,  or  any  of  the  new  silk 
and  wool  mixtures.  Fancy  braid,  gimp, 
velvet  or  ribbon  are  the  preferred  trim¬ 
mings,  and  the  gay  plaid,  brocaded  and 
changeable  silk,  gloria,  etc.,  make  ap¬ 
propriate  linings.  Pattern  6188  is  cut  in 
four  sizes,  viz.,  12,  14,  16  and  18  years. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  ciung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Every  reader  should  tell  one  friend, 
at  least,  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  for  25c.  How  many  have  you  told  ? 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Cream  Cheese. — Scald  one  full  pan  of 
very  sour  milk.  Remove  the  whey  ;  add 
salt  to  taste,  a  small  piece  of  butter  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream  Stir 
until  smooth.  It  looks  pretty  served  in 
a  glass  dish,  and  is  nice  to  serve  with 
potato  salad.  sarah  rodxey. 

To  Cover  Jellies. — The  best  and  easiest 
way  to  cover  jelbes,  says  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar,  is  to  pour  melted  paraffine  over 
them  when  they  are  quite  cold.  This 
hardens  at  once,  when  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  may  be  tied  over  the  glass  to  keep 
out  the  dust.  The  cake  of  p  raffine  may 
be  easily  lifted  off  when  the  jelly  is  used, 
and  if  washed  and  put  away,  may  be 
melted  over  again  to  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  another  year.  Paraffine  is  a  clear 
white  wax  which  is  absolutely  tasteless, 
and  this  method  of  treating  jellies  is 
perfectly  harmless. 

Washday  Again. — In  regard  to  wash¬ 
ing  clothes  it  seems  to  me  those  recently 
discussing  it  are  mowing  with  the  old 
scythe  when  they  ought  to  use  a  machine. 
This  is  the  way  we  manage  :  After  break¬ 
fast  is  ready  we  put  four  or  five  gallons 
of  water  on  to  heat.  When  the  water  is 
hot,  we  dissolve  some  soap  or  washing 
powder  in  the  tub,  put  in  the  boiling 
water,  then  the  clothes  and  commence  to 
rub.  After  the  white  clothes  are  all  out, 
we  put  in  the  colored  ones.  A  fter  wards  the 
stockings  are  rinsed  in  hot  water.  Boiling 
rots  the  goods,  and  when  it  is  90  degrees 
in  the  shade,  standing  over  a  hot  kettle 


Misses’  Cape. 

stirring  clothes  is  not  the  coolest  occupa¬ 
tion.  I  have  had  charge  of  dyehouses 
for  15  years,  and  I  can  remember  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  The  rinsing  water  is  in 
a  small  tub  ready  for  the  goods  as  fast 
as  they  are  wrung  from  the  soap  water. 
We  use  the  kerosene  to  heat  the  water, 
and  put  some  in  the  water  and  use  any 
preparation  desired,  but  don't  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  boiling,  v.  b.  h. 

A  Model  Sewing  Room. — A  sewing  room 
to  my  mind  would  be  a  medium-sized 
room  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
with  a  bay  window  and  two  west  win¬ 
dows  curtained  with  light-colored  shades. 
It  should  contain  a  large  cutting  table, 
large  as  an  extension  table,  with  drawers 
in  front  and  a  shelf  beneath  for  patterns 
and  materia],  with  a  high  chair  to  use 
when  basting.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to 
stand  when  cutting.  A  low  cutting  table 
to  use  when  working  on  small  articles,  a 
sewing  machine,  full  length  mirror,  two 
or  three  sewing  chairs,  a  rocker,  and  a 
waste  basket  are  required  and  a  small 
gas  or  oil  stove  to  heat  flatirons  for  press¬ 
ing.  There  should  be  a  closet  in  which 
to  hang  unfinisued  skirts  and  wrappers, 
and  in  one  end  of  that  I  would  have  a 
set  bowl,  with  hot  and  cold  watpr.  As  I 
should  not  wish  to  exclude  those  of  the 
family  who  had  no  interest  in  sewing, 
an  easy  chair,  a  lounge,  and  small  table 
with  books  and  papers  would  be  in  order 
with  a  Rochester  lamp ;  though,  gener¬ 
ally,  I  would  prefer  to  lock  the  door 
upon  all  sewing  as  soon  as  twilight  ap¬ 
pears.  s.  H.  H. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Fair  TTOman,  could  your  soul  but  view 
The  intimate  relation 
‘Twlxt  food  and  fate,  there’d  be  a  new 
And  higher  dUpensatlou; 

Could  you  but  see,  for  ‘‘destiny,” 

A  synonym  In  “dinners,” 

And  what  the  kitchen's  alchemy 
Could  make  of  mortal  sinners, 

Vou'd  leave  odd  fads  and  learn  to  bake 
A  loaf  and  cook  a  “  ’later,” 

To  roast  a  Joint  or  broil  a  steak. 

Than  which  no  art  Is  greater. 

—Emily  Pickhardt  in  The  Household. 

....Phillips  Brooks:  “The  more  we 
see  of  events,  the  less  we  believe  in  any 
fate  or  destiny  except  the  destiny  of 
character.” 

. . .  .New  York  Press  :  “  Many  a  girl  has 
had  her  heart  broken  by  touching  up  a 
plain,  ordinary  man  with  beauties  and 
qualities  he  possessed  only  in  her 
dreams.” 

....Antoninus:  “Neither  in  writing 
nor  in  reading  wilt  thou  be  able  to  lay 
down  rules  for  others  before  thou  shalt 
have  first  learned  to  obey  rules  thyself. 
Much  more  is  this  to  life.” 

....The  Watchman:  “While  there  are 
special  fields  for  loyal  and  courageous 
action,  there  is  no  sphere  in  life  in  which 
moral  heroism  has  not  ample  opportunity 
to  prove  what  it  can  do  and  dare,” 

. . .  .Good  Things  :  “Anything  containing 
more  elements  of  evil  than  of  good 
should  not  be  permitted  to  endure,  yet 
to-day  there  is  more  of  unjust  than  of 
j  ust  criticism  in  the  world,  as  there  was 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  will  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rubal  Nkw-Yobkib. 
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READING  CIRCLE. 

A  definite  course  in  English  History 


and  Literature,  Modern  Art,  Geology,  and 

Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century 

Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading. 
Take  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complete  and  helpful 
^  plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878.  ^ 

^  John  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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PRICE 

S8.00 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Knits  a  stocking  heal  and  toe  in 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everytliing 
required  in  the  iiousehold  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cot* 
ton  yarns.  .Most  practical  knitteron 
the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

STRONG, DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID, 

Satisfaction  puarn’'*ocd.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  sum 
pie  work,  address, 

J,  K.  OEAXiHAKT,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


A  PRESENT  FOR  BABY 


r-Sond  30<!, 
_  for  a  pretty 
pair  of  crocueied  Saxony  Wool  Bootees,  splendidly 
made.  Two  pairs  at  once  for  55c. ;  sdk  trimmed,  40c. 
a  pair.  BEDFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 


^OURNAMEON/ 


25  Lovely«  1  Rmo,  1  knife. 

Cards,  i\  Pocket  Pen- 

Lr^!teF-srF-r-4)ES=^<:ll.  loit.OOLD 
PEN  *  AgenU’ 


JuU  Outfit,  10  eu.  KI.NO  CAIU)  CO.,  NOKTIl  llAVKN,  CONN. 


to  any  person  this  ever- 
lastiiitr  ItOSE  1’ I  N, 
two  inches  long,  color  of 
real  rose,  and  worn  us  a  bouquet, 
ribbon  pin  or  scarf  pin.  Send  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  letter  with  tiame  and 
address  to  I.YNN  tfc  ('()., 

48  Road  Street,  New  York  City. 


Keeps 

Leather 

as  good  as  new — 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Take 
Care  ok  Leatim/k,”  send  to 

VACUU.M  OIL.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


in  PRIZES 

Divided  into  4  1st  prizes  of  <1150 
each, and  4  2d  prizes  of  g  IIKI  each 
will  bo  given  for  best  designs  tor 


WALL  PAPER 


Bond  2c.  for  completo  detail  Information.  Designs 
must  be  ontored  before  N'ov.  ir>,  18'J4.  Dosigns  iiotaward- 
ed  prizes  will  l>o  returned,  orbouglit  at  i)rlvato  sale. 

No  matter  wliero  you  live,  don’t  pay  retail  prices  for 
■wall  paper.  Wo  make  a  siiecialty  of  liho  mall  order 
business  and  sell  direct  to  coiisiiiiicrH  at  factory  prices. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES;  ;:i:: 


At  these  prices  you  can  paper  a  small  room  for  50c. 
Send  lOc  for  postage  on  samples  of  our  new  fall  pai)er 
and  our  book  “How  to  Paper  and  Ecoiioaiy  la  Home 
Hecoratloa,”  will  be  sent  at  once,  showing  how  to  got 
1,50  elfect  for  $5  investment. 

If  you  want  pa|)er  ne.vt  si)ring  send  10c.  postage,  now, 
and  wo  will  send  sami)Ies  of  tlieso  lu  lzo  designs  March 
1st, ’95.  Explain  what  you  want.  Hend  lo  nearest  address. 


ALFRED  PEATS  ,  DEPT.  21. 


»o-;t2  w.  nth  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


13G-138  W.  Madlsoti  St., 
CHICAGO. 


I  EWIS’  98  %  LYE 

■  POWDEEED  AND  PEEFtlllED 

(PATENTED) 

ThesIronBoatand  piiroat  Lyo 
ma'lo.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  fliio  powder  and  packcMl  In  a  c^tu 
with  removahlo  lld,  the  contents 
are  always  reaily  for  use.  WIU 
make  the  beat  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  withont  bollinor. 
It  la  tlie  beat  for  cIo4inslug  wtista 
pipers,  disinfecting  sinks,  closetay 
Nraslung  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  SALT  M’F'G  CO- 

Gen.  Agts.,  Phlla.,  Fa. 


THEiMARYJANEDISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
IB3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Puriutou  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


01  ABOVE  FACTORY 

COST 

$8.78  Mfs  a  $65  Slier 

St;ylo  Machine.  S  19.88  buys 
Highest  Grade  moaern  stylo  ina- 
eliino  in  the  world.  25  ditHirent 
styles  atinterniediafeiii-ices. 
Warranted  Ten  Y^aj^ 
Wo  are  the  only  inaniiiac- 
turers  selling  sewing  ina- 
ohines  direct. 

_  _  Liberal  terms  for  securing 

a  Sowing  Miioliinn  FREE. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE £0,®^ 


$20,000 


will  be  spent  this 
year  In  the  subscrlp- 
1 1  o  n  department  of 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

The  best  of  all  the  farm  papers,  and  costs  now  only 
11.00  a  year.  Agents  paid  salary  or.best  commission 
and  premium  terms  over  offered  by  any  paper.  Send 
for  terms.  Sample  copies  fuek. 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YOUKKU,  NEW  YOKK. 


ADVEBTISma  BATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  AgrlonlturaJ  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  00m- 
munltles.  tSf~They  are  buyers. 

ADVKRTISINQ  BATHS. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Urst  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  tl  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

|»-AB80LUTBLY  ONM  PRICK  0  N  L 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . tl.OO 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8b.  fid  ,  or  8)^  marks,  or  lOhi  francs. 
Kntered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-olass  mall  matter. 

THK  aUKAL  NKW-YOKKKK, 

Oor  Chamhtrs  and  Pearl  Streali,  New  York 
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THE  AGENT’S  SHARE 


How  About  Those  Who  Work? 


This  is  the  way  we  purpose  to  look  out  for  them  from  October  1  till  December  15.  First,  they  may  retain  the  ordinary  agent’s  commission  on  all  subscrip¬ 
tions.  As  in  September,  we  offer  $2  in  Cash  each  day  to  the  agent  sending  the  largest  club  for  that  day.  This  worked  very  well  during  Septenler. 
It  is  a  popular  feature  of  the  campaign,  and  agents  appreciate  it.  Every  night  the  S8-bill  gees  forward  to  somebody. 


Nine  Sweepstakes  Premiums  this  Time 


nn  CASH  —No  need 

OmViUU  of  descrlblDK  cash.  Every¬ 
body  understands  what  It  Is.  and  125  don't 
Krow  on  every  bush.  THEY  DO  ON  THIS 
BUSH,  THOUGH. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Sewing  Machine. 


This  is  fully  equal  to  mac  Ines 
retailing  at  $50.  It  Is  warranted 
for  10  years,  and  has  all  the  latest 
Improvements.  Here  is  the  chance 
for  some  woman  to  get  up  a  club 
herself  or  stir  up  her  men  folks 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  her 
services  In  the  home  I  No  use  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  value  of  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  Better  confine  your  talk  to 
the  methods  necessary  to  secure  one 


This  Is  Just  the  thing  for  a  farmer 
In  this  short  crop  year.  Straw, 
stalks  and  other  coarse  fodder  may 
be  steamed  and  made  soft  and 
palatable,  so  that  stock  will  eat 
them  clean.  There's  no  end  of  the 
uses  to  which  a  steamer  may  be  put 
on  a  good  farm.  This  one  Is  made 
by  the  Bovee  Harvesting  Machine 
Company,  of  Tama,  Iowa.  This 
steamer  would  save  you  flvetons 
of  hay  this  winter. 


The  Ohio  Fodder  Cutter. 


A  Fine  Gold  Watch. 


There  is  no  better  hand  fodder 
cutter  made  than  the  "Ohio.”  It 
will  cut  green  or  dry  fodder  into 
suitable  size.  With  this  cutter  in 
your  barn  you  could  utilize  enough 
rough  fodder  to  save  three  tons  of 
hay  for  sale.  You  realize  that  fully. 
Here  Is  your  chance.  This  cutter  is 
mace  by  the  Silver  Manufacturing 
Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 


This  watch  Is  A  No.  1  In  all  re¬ 
spects.  Yon  could  not  possibly  buy 
It  at  retail  for  less  than  $8U.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  and  keep  good 
time.  What  else  Is  a  watch  for  ? 


A  Kalamazoo  Cutter, 


winter  Is  coming,  and  It  promises 
to  be  a  hard  one  with  plenty  of 
snow.  There  will  be  lots  of  days 
when  you  ^can't  use  the  buggy  for 
riding  about.  A  good  sleigh  or 
cutter  will  then  be  In  order.  An¬ 
ticipating  this  want,  we  have  se¬ 
cured  one  of  the  best  on  the  market 
for  you.  Strong,  handsome  and 
light  -  Just  exactly  what  you  want 
for  snow  travel.  It  Is  made  by  the 
Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Write  and  see 
what  It  looks  like. 


The  Crystal  Creamer. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this 
creamer  is  that  the  cans  are  made 
of  glass.  This  enables  the  operator 
to  see  at  a  glance  how  much  cream 
has  risen  In  the  can.  The  creamer 
Is  very  complete  In  all  its  details, 
and  Is  Just  the  thing  for,  say  a  Hve- 
cow  dairy.  It  Is  made  by  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Creamery  Company,  Lansing, 
Mich. 


tin  nn  cash. —  in  these 

^  I  VllwW  times  that  means  twenty 
bushels  of  whe:.t.  A  $10  bill  is  always  service¬ 
able.  THERE  IS  NO  FREIGHT  TO  PAY  ON 
THIS  PREMIUM. 


4  I  R  nn  CASH  —This  pre- 

^  I  WlWW  mium  will  be  very  con¬ 
venient  to  have  In  the  house.  It  would  pay 
a  good  share  of  your  taxes  or  buy  a  room¬ 
ful  of  goods. 


There  You  Have  the  Thing  in  a  Nutshell 


And  the  shell  all  cracked  for  you.  You  send  in  your  subscriptions  as  you  co.lect  them,  and  compete  with  the  rest  for  that  $2  per  day.  Of  course  you  pocket 
the  commission  before  you  send.  A  careful  record  of  your  account  will  be  kept,  and  on  the  evening  of  December  15,  if  you  have  the  largest  total,  you  are 
free  to  choose  from  these  premiums.  If  your  club  is  second  you  have  second  choice,  and  so  on.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  premium  list  that  just  suits  you, 
write  for  our  Special  Cash  Commission  and  Rebate  Terms-  That  will  insure  you  special  and  satisfactory  cash  terms. 


REMEMBER  THESE  THINGS: 

This  offer  is  for  clubs  sent  from  October  i  to  December  15.  j  The  $2  cash  will  be  mailed  each  night  to  the  sender  of  the 
Renewals  and  new  subscriptions  count  the  same.  Two  six-  |  largest  club  for  that  day. 

months’  or  four  trial  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  We  will  gladly  send  sample  copies,  posters  and  circulars  to 
one  yearly.  all  who  can  use  them. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  COMMISSION  AND  REBATE  TERMS.  ^ 

Remember  that  $2  in  cash  is  sent  every  night.  One  agent  won  it  three  times  during 
the  month  of  September.  It  often  goes  for  very  small  clubs. 
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and  upon  readloK  It  the  oflloers  of  the  Farmers'  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Switzerland  at  onoe  called  a  meetlcR  of  their 
association  In  order  to  take  steps  to  secure  TonnK 
American  cattle  to  replenish  their  stock.  Nesotla- 
tlons  are  now  under  way,  which,  the  Consul  thinks, 
will  result  In  a  committee  belnK  sent  to  America  to 
InvestlKate  the  matter  and  to  purchase  younir  cattle 
for  shipment  to  Switzerland.  In  this  connection 
Consul  Germain  quotes  an  article  In  a  Hamburir  live 
stock  journal,  which  shows  that  the  United  States  Is 
rapidly  acquiring  control  Of  the  German  markets  In 
the  supply  of  both  live  and  dressed  beef. 


Wheat . 

Bye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat 

Corn . 

Oats . 


MARKETS 


GRASS  SHHD. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow.  ISIU  choice . 180  d2  85 

Marruw.  1893,  Choice . 2  65  @175 

Pair  to  g 'od . i  25  @2^0 

Medium,  cho  ce  lo93  . 1  85  @190 

Pea,  189),  cuoice . 185  @190 

Medium  and  oea,  fair  to  good . 1  60  @1  75 

Marrow,  foreign,  89).  cuoice .  —  <»  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 1  40  @1  50 

Pea.  fore’gn,  1893.  choice . 1  tO  @1  65 

White  Kidney.  1893,  cnolce . 7  50  @2  60 

Red  Kidney,  1893,  caolce . 2  30  @2  i0 

Red  Kldaey,  1894.  choice . 2  45  <2  50 

Fair  to  good . 2  00  @2  35 

Black  Turtle  so  rp,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

Yellow  Ere,  893.  choice .  —  @  — 

Lima.  Cat.,  1893  (60  IDs) . 2  70  @2  75 

Green  peas.  893.  hols,  per  cash . 1  15  ©  — 

Bags,  per  bush .  1  10  @  — 

Scotch,  189.3.  bags . 1  15  @1 17K 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ...2)t{  124)4 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  24sea— 

Western  Ursts . 21  @22)4 

Western,  seconds . 18  @20 

Western,  tnirds . 16  @17 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extra  . 22  @23 

Firsts . 20  ©21 

Seconds . 17  019 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . —  a— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  @ — 

Tubs,  thirds . —  a— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  drsts . 17  @18 

Seconds  .  15  @18 

Thirds . 13  4al4 

Western  dairy,  Ursts . 16  @17 

Seconds . U)4@I5 

Thirds  .  3)4314 

Factory.  Urkins.  extra . 15)4@16 

Tubs,  extra . 16  @15)4 

Firsts . 14  @14)4 

Seeonds . !3)4@13H 

Thirds . 13  @— 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 0->4  A— 

Full  cream,  la'ge,  good  to  prime . .  9^3  994 

Full  cream,  large  comminiofair .  8  @  9)4 

Full  cream,  small,  c  ilored,  coo  ce . ia)4@I0^ 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice . I0)a@l0^ 

Full  cream,  small,  comm  in  to  prime....  8)4310)4 

Light  skims.  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  @- 

Part  BKims,  Hera.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  —  @  - 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  5  @  7)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3)4@  4)4 

Fall  skims .  2  @  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  19V4@  20 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  Ursts  18)4@  19 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice  .  18  @  18)4 

Mlcb'gan,  e'C  ,  fancy  .  18  @  18)4 

Western  and  .V’western.  average  best  ...  18  @  — 
Western  aud  8’ western  good  to  prime..  16s4@  17)4 

Western.  Ice-honss,  Ursts .  16  @  16i4 

Ice-house,  fair  to  good . —  14<4@  I5)4 

Western  &  S'we8tara,falrtogood,prca8e.2  75  @3  60 

Inferior,  per  case  . 2''" 

Western  seooads,  per  case  . 2 

FRUITS -GREEN. 

Apples,  70-onnce.  fancy,  per  hbl . . 

Duchess  of  Oldeuourgh.  per  hbl . 

Baldwin,  per  barrel . 

Gravensteln.  per  barrel  . 

King,  oer  barrel  . 

Holland  Pioplu,  per  d.  h  barrel . 

Malden’s  Blnsh,  per  d.  n.  ba'-rel  . 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 

Orange  Pippin,  per  barrel . . 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  . . 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 

Per  crate . 

Granes.  Worden,  per  lb . 

Delaware,  per  lb . . 

Niagara,  per  Ib  .  . 

Delaware,  per  5-le  basket  . 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket . 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket . 

Peaches,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 

Prime,  per  casket . 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket . 

Poor,  per  basket . 

Up-River,  per  basket . 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  barrel . . 

Anjou,  per  Dbl . 

Bose,  per  ool . 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 

Flemlsn  Beauty,  per  bbl . 

Seckel,  per  barrel . 

Sheldon,  psr  oar’-el . . 

Comm  )n  coocing,  oer  barrel .  .... 

Plums.  Up- River,  Green  Gage,  per  crate  . 

Green  Gaga  per  basket . 

Damson,  per  crate . 

Com ■noo  grean,  per  bol . 

Prunes,  Uo-River,  German,  per  lO-lb  box. 
Mnskmelons.  Haciensack.  Jersey,  per  bbl. 

Watermelons,  Prime,  per  100 . 

Small,  per  lOi) . 

FRUITS -DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated.  1894,  fancy .  9)4@10 

Choice . . 8>*  ..10 

Prime .  8  @10)4 

Common .  7)4@  71^ 

Chopped.  >894,  per  lb .  1)2@  I44 

Cores  and  sxtns,  .893-4,  per  lb . 1)4@  IW 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  peeled . —  @— 

N.  C..  peeled,  fancy .  8  @10 

Choice  .  9  a— 

Fair  to  crime . 8  @  — 

Cherries,  1884,  per  lb  . 13-<@I4 

Blackberries,  l-9i,per  lo .  6)43  6)4 

Huoklsbarrles.  1893,  oer  lb . —  3  — 

Raspoerriea.  evapo-ated,  189) . 17  @18 

Evaporated.  1894 . 18)*@  — 

Plums,  SoutUern,  Damson,  per  lo . —  @  - 

Apricots.  Cal.,  1894,  per  lo . 8)4@'0)4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  189),  per  lb . —  @— 

Peeled.  1893,  per  lb . —  @— 

GAME. 

Partridges,  near-by.  fresh  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Western,  frozen,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Frozen,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Frozen,  per  pair .  51  @  75 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 1  59  @1  75 

Golden  olover,  per  dozen . 1  50  @1  76 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  oer  pair .  —  @  — 

Red  beads,  per  pair .  —  @  _ 

Mallard,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Teal,  oer  pair .  30  @  40 

Venison,  frozen,  old.  per  lb .  12  @  16 


Olover,  per  100  lb 
Timothy . 


HAT  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  8 . 

Shipp.ng . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . . 

Salt....  . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . . 

Wheat . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1894  . . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Common . 

Old  olds  . 

PaclUc  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice  .  .. 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1893,  choice . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p..  fancy,  per  lb _ 

b.  p..  Extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  I,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb... 

No.  2.  per  lb . 

Pecans,  nngraded,  per  Ib . 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  tOlbs . 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  Ib . . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . . 

Fowis.  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lo . 

Roosters,  per  10 . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  . 

Duces  local,  oer  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair .  . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern  aud  S  western,  per  pair 

Plgeobs  old,  per  pair . 

VQung,  per  pair . 


BUDS,  Society 
buds,  young(  wo¬ 
men  just  enteringr 
the  doors  of  .soci¬ 
ety  or  woman¬ 
hood,  require  the 
wisest  care.  To 
be  beautiful  and 
charming  they 
must  have  perfect 
health,  with  all  it 
implies  —  a  clear 
skin,  rosy  check.s, 
bright  eyes  and 
■  ■  j.  At 


this  period  the 
young  woman  is 
especially  sensi- 
tive,  and  many 
nervous  troubles, 
^  W  which  continue 

r  \  ^  through  life,  have 

r  their  origin  at  this 

time.  If  there  be 
pain,  headache,  backache,  and  nervous  dis- 
turbanceSj  or  the  general  health  not  good, 
the  judicious  use  of  medicine  should  be 
employed.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  is  the  best  restorative  tonic  and  nerv¬ 
ine  at  this  time.  The  best  bodily  condition 
results  from  its  use.  It’s  a  remedy  spe¬ 
cially  indicated  for  those  delicate  weak¬ 
nesses  and  derangements  that  afflict  wo-, 
menkind  at  one  period  or  another.  You’ll 
find  that  the  woman  who  has  faithfully 
used  the  “Prescription”  is  the  picture  of 
health,  she  looks  well  and  she  feels  well. 

In  catarrhal  inflammation,  in  chronic  dis¬ 
placements  common  to  women,  where  there 
are  symptoms  of  backache,  dizziness  or 
fainting,  bearing  down  sensations,  disor¬ 
dered  stomach,  moodiness,  fatigue,  etc., 
the  trouble  is  surely  dispelled  and  the 
sufferer  brought  back  to  health  and  goocl 
spirits. 


FRESH  DRESSED  POULTRY-ICED  PACKED, 


Turkeys,  soring,  dry  picked . 

Scalded . 

on  . 

Spring  cblcxens,  Palla.,  fancr... 
Philadelphia,  fair  to  good  .... 

Westera,  dry  olcked . 

Western,  scalded . 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lo . 

Boston,  per  lb . 

Western,  oer  lb  . 

Fowls  A  chickens.  State  and  Penn. 
Western  Dry-picked,  large.... 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . 

Western,  p  jor  to  fair . 

Geese  spring,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozeu  .. 
Dark  aud  poor,  per  dozen . 


.  12  @  16 

.  10  @  12 

.  5  3  8 

.  17  @  19 

.  12  ®  16 

.  11  «  12 

.  104®  11 

.  15  @  — 

.  .4)4®  16 

.  7  /«  10 

prime  im@  12 

.  11)43  12 

.  1'  @  11)4 

.  9  @  10 

.  12  @  13 


“WOMAN’S  ILLS.” 

Mrs.  W.  r.  Bate.s,  of 
Dilworth,  Trumbull  Co.,  ( 
Ohio,  writes : 

“A  few  years  ago  I 
took  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription, 
which  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  me.  I  am  in 
excellent  health  now. 

I  hope  that  every  wo¬ 
man,  who  is  troubled 
with  ‘women’s  ills,’ 
will  try  the  ‘  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  and  be  benefited 
as  I  have  been.” 


..2  00  32  50 
. .  1  50@2  00 
...1  50  <<225 
.  2CKI@2  50 
..210@2  75 
..i  2531  60 
..1  7  @2  50 
..I  6031  00 
.,125®  — 
. .  75@1  50 
..7  00  S8  00 
..2  25-32  75 
..  2@2>4 

..  43  6 

..  3@  4 

..  15®  20 
..  12  t  14 
..  153  25 
..1  2^31  10 
..  70«  90 
..  403  6J 
..  2&@  35 
..I  00  1  60 
..2  00  3  4  lO 
..2  00@2  5J 
..U032  75 
..1  76@2  25 
..1  50  .<200 
1  00@H  50 
,  1  5032  00 
,.l  25@1  75 
..  fO®  65 
..  20®  30 
..  50@  75 
..1  35®1  75 
,.  30t  50 
..1  003250 
8  0U@I4  00 
3  00®  600 


POTATOES 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Northern  N.  Y  la  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  average,  per  ool . 

N.  C  ,  Red.  sweets,  oer  bbl  . 

Jersey  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va..  yellow  sweets,  per  barrel . 

Va.  white  and  yams,  per  barret . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . . . 

State,  per  !00 . . 

Caulldower,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl. 

Celery,  .Mich.,  per  dozen  roots . . 

Slate,  per  dozen  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots... 
Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots. . .. , 

Cucumbers,  N.  J  A  L.  1.,  oer  bol . 

Cucumoer  pickles.  L.  I  aud  N  J.,  per 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box . 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 

Green  corn.  Jerser  per  100 . 

Green  peas,  Ixing  Island,  per  bag  .... 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Horseradlso.  per  lb . 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag . 

Potati,  per  bag . 

Onions,  Eastern,  rod.  per  barrel . 

Orange  County,  red,  oer  barrel  ... 
Orange  County,  yellow,  oer  barrel 
Orange  County,  white,  per  barrel 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  parrel . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bol . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey . 

Turnips.  Jersey,  Russia,  per  barrel  .. 


Nerve 

Tonic  A 


Blood 

^Builder 


Bend  for 
descriptive 
pamphleL 

^^r.WILLIAl*lS» 
W  MEDICINE  CO., 
r  Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  BrockYiUe,Ont* 


50  <9  7a 

1  0031  25 

2  01J@  — 
I  50@1  76 

1  60@l  75 

2  60@3  25 
1  50:a2  50 

76@l  30 
1  2f®l  50 
25®  50 
75@  87 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  8AOE  A  SON,  188  B«sde  8t.,  N.  -r., 

^oeivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  pboduoi,  in- 
olndtng  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Ueference:  Dun’s  01  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  anr  bank. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  tota'  dally  supply  has  been  18,938  cans  of  milk, 
<87  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  625  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  th-*  sarplur.  on  the  plst- 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  3)4  cents  per  quart. 


CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WEST. 

An  exceptionally  favorable  opportunity 
for  visiting  the  richest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
will  be  afforded  by  the  Home-Seekers’ 
low-rate  excursions  which  have  been 
arranged  by  the  North-Western  Line. 
Tickets  for  these  excursions  will  be  sold 
on  September  11th  and  25th,  and  October 
9th,  to  points  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
western  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Manitoba,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and 
will  be  good  for  return  passage  within 
twenty  days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  privileges  will  be  allowed  on  going 
trip  in  territory  to  which  the  tickets  are 
sold. 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines. 
Circulars  giving  rates  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  will  he  mailed,  free,  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway,  Chicago. — Adv. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Bstabllsbed  1866. 

S.  XZ.  tfo  X3.  SC. 

lUO  Para  Place  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  appllca-' 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


CH0ICEp:aLPR0[ 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  good 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  scecialty.  I 
on  apolicatlrn.  OAkNKK  A  CO.,  P 
mission  .Mercbante.  32  Litile  Twelfth  St 
References;  Gacsevnorl  Bank;  Dur 
street  B  Commercial  Agencies. 


Dairy,  Hennery  and  FanPw  " 

Market  Keporcs,  Special  Keferences.  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
,,  fres  on  application. 

611  Ubertv  street.  PITTSBUS6H,  PA. 

(t/^lnqnirles  imd  Correspondence  Invited. 


HE  SOUTH  SIDE  FISH,  OYSTER 

AND  PRODUCE  MARKET  handLs  all  kinds 
of  Country  ►  roduce.  Potatoes.  <  abbages  and 
Rutabagas  bongbt  in  car-.oad  lots. 

A.  BKUNK,  ST::; 

616jBeech  St.,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co.,  P», 


Low  rates -uia  Nickel  P.ate  Road.— .Adu 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


September  29 


PRIMER  SCIENCE  WANTED. 

The  BuceesBful  farmer  must  use  the 
greatest  care,  in  order  not  to  commit 
errors  in  the  treatment  of  his  soils.  He 
must  seek  to  produce  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  crop  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
having  in  view,  not  the  result  for  one 
year  only,  but  the  effect  of  this  year’s 
treatment  of  his  soil  upon  future  crops. 
Like  the  manufacturer,  he  must  know 
what  materials  he  has,  what  others  he 
needs  to  purchase,  how  to  use  those  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  least  possible  waste,  and 
by  careful  computation,  what  the  fiaished 
product  has  cost  him,  before  he  can 
know,  except  in  a  general  way,  whether 
his  business  is  profitable  or  not.  Few 
farmers  are  properly  equipped  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  do  this  ;  still 
fewer  of  those  who  are  successful  can  tell 
whcoher  or  not  they  might  have  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  by  obtaining  and 
applying  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  manufacture  by  which  their 
crops  are  produced.  I  believe  farming  is 
the  only  business  in  which  men  engage, 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  process 
by  which  their  goods  are  made.  I  am 
sure,  also,  that  if  they  were  better  in¬ 
formed  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  plant 
life,  and  its  various  needs,  many  who 
have  failed  might  have  been  successful. 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  mission,  as  teacher,  is, 
therefore,  a  high  one,  and  I  hope  it  may 
continue.  I  have  been  told  that  The 
Rural  was  too  scientific  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  farmers  themselves  are  not 
scientific  enough.  A  neighbor  said  to 
me  recently  :  “  I  long  to  know  more  of 
the  science  of  farming.  I  have  had  no 
chance  to  learn  until  recently;  and  now 
I  find  that  I  cannot  understand  the 
knowledge  that  the  experiment  stations, 
and  such  papers  as  The  Rural,  hold  out 
to  me.  I  feel  as  if  the  teacher  had  put 
me  into  the  fourth  reader  before  I  have 
been  through  the  primer.  Now,  as  you 
know,  I  am  a  dairyman.  I  want  to  know 
how  to  compound  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  cows,  out  of  the  food  I  can  grow  or 
that  I  can  buy  in  the  markets,  and  at  the 
same  time  get  it  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  regardless  of  the  variableness  of 
the  market.  That  is,  if  I  get  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration  that  enables  me  to  produce 
good  butter  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
with  corn  meal,  bran,  gluten  and  other 
foods,  at  certain  figures,  I  want  to  know 
how  to  change  that  ration  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  of  the  feeds  changes,  so  that 
I  can  still  produce  my  butter  at  the  laast 
cost.  Now  I  read  about  abuminoids  and 
non-albuminoids  and  proteins,  and  all 
that  sort  of  things,  but  it’s  all  Greek  to 
me.  Please  ask  The  Rural  to  pat  it  in 
English  for  ignorant  fellows  like  me.” 

His  criticism  of  the  usual  articles  from 
the  pens  of  our  scientific  experts,  is  not 
wholly  unjust.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  primer  on  the  subjects  of  cattle  and 
soil  feeding,  and  The  Rural  can  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good  by  giving  us  a 
lesson  each  week  on  the  rudiments  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Prof.  George 
Mitchell,  of  the  Experiment  Station  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  plan  of  univer¬ 
sity  extension,  and  in  order  to  introduce 
it  in  the  Granges  of  the  State,  he  last 
winter  delivered,  in  any  Grange  where 
they  would  pay  his  traveling  expenses, 
a  free  lecture  on  nitrogen.  I  followed 
him  in  several  instances,  speaking  on 
various  topics,  but  frequently  on  the 
Problems  of  New  Eugland  Agriculture. 
In  these  talks  I  tried  to  interest  my  hear¬ 
ers  in  the  subject  of  farm  chemistry,  not 
from  the  chemist’s,  but  the  farmer’s 
standpoint.  I  found  that  very  few  un¬ 
derstood  what  Prof.  Mitchell  had  been 
talking  about,  but  that  many  desired  to 
learn,  and  readily  understood  when  the 
subject  was  brought  out  in  a  way  suited 
to  their  requirements.  Old  gray-headed 
men  came  to  me,  and  deluged  me  with 
questions,  showing  as  much  eagerness  to 
learn  as  the  younger  members.  I  recom¬ 
mended  Greiner’s  Practical  Farm  Chem¬ 
istry  to  them  as  the  best  text  book  for 
beginners  I  was  acquainted  with.  One 
man  told  me  they  “had  paid  freight”  oe 


Prof.  Mitchell  “to  hear  a  lot  of  stuff  I 
couldn’t  make  head  or  tail  of.”  I  have 
amplified  this  subject  because  I  realize 
the  importance  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  The 
Rural’s  usefulness  can  be  increased  by 
giving  more  attention  to  this  fertile  field. 

CHAS.  PIERSON  AUGUR. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  above  letter  is  right  in 
line  with  what  we  have  often  said.  The 
great  majority  of  farmers  do  not  fully 
understand  what  the  scientists  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  At  the  same  time  they  realize 
that  they  ought  to  know  more  about  the 
elements  and  methods  that  lie  at  the 
basis  of  their  business.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  try  the  plan  suggested  and  make  an 
effort  to  put  some  of  this  agricultural 
science  into  “  English.”  If  our  readers 
will  favor  us  with  questions  showing  just 
what  they  want  to  know,  we  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  department  of  “Primer  Science” 
and  try  to  make  the  discussions  as  clear 
and  simple  as  possible.  Now  let  us  have 
the  questions — we  care  not  how  element¬ 
ary  they  may  be. 

Killing  Milkweed, — In  The  R  N.-Y. 
of  September  1.5,  I  notice  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  eradication  of  milkweed. 
One  portion  of  the  place  I  have  was  over¬ 
run  with  it,  and  I  find  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  pull  it  carefully  away 
from  the  point  of  juncture  with  the  root, 
after  it  has  grown  about  a  foot  high,  as 
the  stalk  then  has  substance  enough  to 
stand  considerable  strain  I  do  not  think 
summer  fallowing  will  check  it  perma¬ 
nently,  unless  the  roots  are  close  to  the 
surface,  and  when  thrown  out  by  the 
plow,  gathered  and  destroyed.  Subsoil¬ 
ing  will  not  do  it  where  the  roots  are 
deep,  as  the  subsoiler  cuts  the  roots  into 
smaller  pieces,  so  giving  more  pieces  to 
sprout.  Hy  pulling  with  a  slow,  straight 
pull,  I  have  drawn  as  much  as  12  to  15 
inches  of  the  stalk  alone  from  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  find  by  this 
practice  that  the  roots  gradually  decay 
and  the  ground  soon  becomes  clean  of 
sprouts  I  think  that  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  starve  the  roots  when 
growing  deeply,  or  to  throw  them  out 
of  the  ground  when  shallow  ;  and  I  find 
that  every  piece  left,  if  only  a  few  inches 
long,  will  sprout.  d.  s  k. 

Madison.  N.  J. 

Grinding  a  Sickle. — J.  W.  Sanborn  in 
the  Mirror  and  Parmer  tells  how  they 
grind  knives  for  the  mowing  machine  on 
his  farm.  “  From  a  grindstone  on  the 


place  he  chipped  each  side  off,  leaving  operator  to  press  the  sickle  against  the 
the  center  untouched.  The  sides  were  grindstone  or  withdraw  it  at  pleasure, 
then  smoothed,  so  that  when  the  mowing  One  man  operates  it  and  grinds  the 
machine  sections  were  placed  against  it,  sickle  in  half  the  time  required  by  the 
one  side  of  each  adjoining  section  was  usual  method,  thus  making  a  four-fold 
ground  at  once  ;  in  other  words,  the  sur-  saving.  It  is  ground  on  a  true  bevel, 
face  of  the  grindstone  was  made  atriangle  The  mowing  machine  is  kept  running  all 
exactly  fitting  between  the  sections  of  day,  and  the  sickle  is  kept  ground  for  it, 
the  sickle.  A  treadle  was  arranged  after  so  that  in  10  hours  something  like  10  or 
the  usual  manner,  that  the  grindstone  12  acres  are  daily  mown  with  a  six  foot 
might  be  run  with  the  foot  power.  A  sickle.”  Put  on  one  of  those  bicycle 
holder  for  the  sickle  was  then  adjusted  treadles  described  in  The  R  N.  Y  and 
to  a  movable  frame  that  enabled  the  it  would  be  easier  yet. 


^T^HE  best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

I  keep  buildings  well  painted.  Paint  protects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  want  to  sell — many  a  good 
house  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  paint.  The  rule  should 
be  though,  “the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 
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You  cannot  afford  to  use  cheap  paints.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand;  any  of  these  are  safe : 
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For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade  ;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
pahiting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


ft  Our  largo  2i-page  catalogue  of  Or- 
H  gaiis,  also  our  uew  and  elegant  caU 
y  aloguo  of  I'ianos,  containing  16  pp. 

OWe  have  the  largest  manufactory 
in  the  world,  from  which  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions  i 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first-  1 

class  Organ,  war-  „  r-z-k 

ranted  20  years,  ^  ^  5  (J 

with  stool  and  T/A  ^  /  •• 

book,  for  only  A 

ho  money  required  until  Instru-  , 
ment  luxs  been  thoroughly  tested  in  f 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  instal-  [ 
ments.  Easy  payment. 

We  positively  gvxiranJtce  every  S 
Organ  and  I’lano  twenty  years. 
Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want 
offered  on  earth.  Write  your  navw  aa 


■  As  an  advertisement,  we  m  00  Stool,  B(Wk  and  Cover 

will  sell  the  first  Pi.ano  of  ^ 

our  make  in  a  place  lor  only  ^  RAO  Regular  price,  #3j0.00. 

Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  626  Washington,  N.  J, 
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The  Love  Story 
of  a  Country  Minister 


I  HAitw  I  Ht-u  SET 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  it  and  if  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  samp  e 
price.  $1.98.  and  It  is  yours.  line  gold  plate  tbmln 
and  Charm  FIIKK  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Guar¬ 
antee  Giro  rears.  Write  to-day,  this  mav  not  appear  again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.&  I M PORTI NC  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


Who  is  called  from  a  quiet  rural  parish  to  become  the 
pastor  of  one  of  the  most  fashionable  churclies  in  New 
York,  will  begin,  under  the  title  of  “A  Minister  of  the 
World,’’  in  next  month’s  issue  of 


The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 


TTT  A  TVyrT^  women  and  a  man; 

VV  jYx\  X  must  be  competent,  reliable 

and  trustworthy;  man  as  coachman  gardener  and 
generally  useful  man  on  gentleman  a  place;  one 
woman  aa  cook  and  laundress,  the  other  as  second 
girl  In  family  of  four  grown  people.  Permanent 
place  in  country,  all  conveniences,  good  wages  and 
comfortable  home.  Address 

P.  O  Box  15,  Lakeville,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


There  will  also  commence 

A  New  Story  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton 

One  of  the  drollest  stories  ever 
told  by  this  funniest  of  all  short- 
story  tellers. 


M  J  C  _  near  growing  town,  good 

laAAfl  pftl'lli  schools,  churches,  stores. 
WwWM  i  Ml  III  Good  buildings  250  acres. 
Price  very  low;  terms  easy.  Write  to-day  to 

OTIS  RIFORD,  West  Randolph,  VL 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 


The  Journal  can  now 
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A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


By  Prof.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Bright.  New.  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
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landscape  gardeners,  comprise  Its  contents.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOBKFTJXS  OF  FACTS. 

Hebe  is  a  pig  record  reported  by  Ed. 
S.  Hill :  “  My  herd  of  Cheshires  the  past 
season  gave  me  litters  averaging  13  each, 
running  from  9  to  17.” 

Shipping  Little  Chicks. — In  our  re¬ 
port  of  the  Pine  Tree  Poultry  Farm  last 
spring,  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Ord way’s  having 
orders  for  large  numbers  of  young  ducks 
and  chicks  directly  from  the  incubators. 
The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  how 
he  ships  these  small  birds  He  says  that 
they  travel  better  when  first  hatched 
than  later.  He  uses  low  boxes  holding 
about  50  chicks,  and  covers  close  to  the 
chicks  with  burlap,  making  a  sort  of 
mattress  of  feathers  in  cold  weather. 

Cut  Green  Bone. — It  was  for  years 
my  practice  to  buy  cheap  waste  cuts  of 
beef  for  my  fowls.  I  always  kept  pans 
of  ground  dry  bone  in  the  yard,  but 
found  when  cutting  the  meat  that  in 
spite  of  tbe  dry  bone  always  before 
them,  the  hens  were  greedy  for  any  sliv¬ 
ers  of  bone  which  might  fill.  I  there¬ 
fore  pounded,  split  and  cut  the  bones  as 
well  as  I  could  with  an  ax.  Of  course,  I 
•  could  reduce  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
entire  bone  to  the  desired  fineness  ;  but 
for  this  green  bone,  the  dry  oone  pans 
were  entirely  rejected  until  I  gave  up 
the  use  of  dry  bone  altogether,  and 
found  my  eggs  increased.  When  I  found 
a  machine  which  would  cut  green  bone, 
I  knew  the  cost  of  eggs  was  reduced  one- 
half.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
fowls  to  have  something  in  the  form  of 
sharp  grit,  and  ground  bone  will  not 
supply  this  need ;  so  poultry  keepers 
wonder  why  they  have  few  eggs  in  win¬ 
ter  when  their  hens  have  plenty  of 
ground  bone.  But  the  cut  bone,  with 
its  sharp,  clean-cut  edge,  supplies  this 
want  and  at  once  furnishes  grit,  lime 
and  food.  The  dry  bone  contairsve  y 
little  except  lime,  which  is  only  a  shell 
forming  material ;  but  to  produce  eggs, 
one  must  feed  for  the  interior  of  the  egg 
as  well  as  for  the  shell  Corn  is  not  an 
egg  producing  fcod,  as  its  elements  are 
chiefly  taken  up  in  forming  fat,  and 
when  given  exclusive  of  other  food,  the 
fowls  invariib’y  stop  laying  ani  take  on 
fat,  until  we  say  they  are  too  fat  to  lay. 
Green  cut  bone,  with  tbe  adherence  of 
meat  and  gristle,  contain  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  found  in  the  chicken,  hence  are  a 
natural  egg  produc ing  food ,  compound  ?d , 
as  may  be  said,  by  Nature  herself,  e.  b 

Wheat  fob  Dairy  Cows. — Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb  gives,  in  The  Jersey  Bulletin,  the 
following  account  of  how  they  fed  wheat 
at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station : 
“  This  summer  we  have  been  feeding  six 
milch  cows  coarse  ground  wheat.  The 
ration  was  pasture,  green  corn  fodder, 
and  two  pounds  of  coarsely  ground 
wheat,  fed  morning  and  night  at  first. 
This  amount  was  soon  increased  to  three 
pounds  at  a  feed,  and  this  was  main¬ 
tained  until  in  August,  when  the  wheat 
ration  was  just  doubled,  12  pounds  a  day 
being  fed.  The  wheat  was  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  influence  on  milk  secre¬ 
tion  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
cows.  At  the  time  the  increase  to  six 
pounds  of  wheat  was  made,  the  milk 
supply  was  falling  off,  so  the  extra  food 
was  given  to  keep  up  the  flow,  and  its 
beneficial  influence  was  felt  almost  at 
once.  This  experience  has  been  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  that  we  shall  feed  ground 
wheat  to  our  milch  cows  to  the  exclusion 
of  some  other  concentrated  feeds.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  state  that 
for  two  or  three  days  we  fed  the  whole 
wheat.  This  was  quite  unsatisfactory ; 
the  cows  at  once  fell  off  in  flow,  and  the 
grain  was  not  so  fully  digested  as 
when  fed  coarsely  ground.  For  cows  in 
full  flow  of  milk,  it  would  appear  that 


*‘Thc  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  lfl,Piqua,0 


satisfactory  returns  are  secured  on  a 
feed  of  six  pounds  per  day  of  ground 
wheat.  I  would  prefer  to  grind  medium 
fine,  and  have  procured  new  burrs  for 
one  mill  to  grind  finer  than  we  have  so 
far.” 

Soup  for  Cattle  — The  following  note 
from  The  London  Live  Stock  Journal, 
states  facts  that  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers  :  “At  the  recent  summer 
meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  held  at  Leeds,  one 
of  the  speakers,  Mr.  S.  Chambers,  who 
took  part  in  a  discussion  on  the  ‘  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Sick  Animals,’  said  that  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  he  heard  of  many  farmers  who  ob¬ 
tained  sheep’s  liver,  lungs,  heart,  etc., 
boiled  them  down,  and  gave  the  soup  to 
cattle  inclined  to  be  tubercular,  wasting 
or  thin  ;  and  he  was  told  such  treatment 
acted  very  well.  Animal  soup  for  ani¬ 
mals  in  case  of  illness,  or  of  wasting,  is 
doubtless  beneficial.  Soup  is  a  great 
recuperative  food  for  man.  It  is  easily 
digestive,  nutritive  and  invigorating. 
It  seems  well  suited  to  the  stomachs  of 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and  its  admin¬ 
istration  in  case  of  general  debility  and 
emaciation  might  well  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  adopted.  Indeed,  Prof.  Brown, 
in  his  ‘  Domestic  Veterinary  Treatment 
of  the  Animals  of  the  Farm  ’  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Journal  of 
the  R.  A.  S.  E  ,  says  that  ‘  wonderful 
effects’  have  been  produced  by  feeding 
animals  on  soup  made  by  boiling  pieces 
of  any  kind  of  meat.” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS  AT  THE  FRONT. 

While  the  remarkable  irregularity  and 
unseasonable  hours  of  milking,  as  well 
as  the  unfavorable  conditions  and  weath¬ 
er,  were  such  as  to  exclude  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  large  records,  yet  the  butter 
test  just  completed  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Van  Slyke  and  his  assistan's  from 
the  experiment  station  of  Geneva,  proves 
three  things: 

First,  that  the  Holstein-Fru  s'ans  far 
surpass  all  other  breeds  for  butter. 

Second,  that  the  Lakeside  herd  stands 
at  the  front  for  the  production  of  butter 
cows. 

Third,  that  the  Clothilde  family  still 
stands  at  the  head  in  public  butter  tests. 

In  this  test  were  entered  six  Holstein- 
Friesians,  one  Guernsey  and  two  Jerseys. 
The  six  former  surpassed  all  the  others. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Clo¬ 
thilde  cow,  “  Intje  von  Holingen,”  which 
Mr.  Wilbur  bought  a  short  time  since, 
from  the  Lakeside  herd,  she  having 
made,  in  four  days,  6  765  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  “Clothilde  6th,”  of  the  Lakeside 
herd,  made  virtually  the  same,  6.683 
pounds,  being  a  difference  of  less  than 
1}^  ounce  in  four  days.  The  next  lar¬ 
gest  amount  was  made  by  “Idene 
Rooker,”  also  entered  by  the  Lakeside 
herd,  and  which  made  6.476  pounds, 
which  was  but  a  trifle  less.  Next  in 
o  der  came  “Alwina  Lorea  Neko  2d.” 
6.419  pounds  ;  “Craddock,”  5.558  pounds; 
“Executrix  Netberland,”  5  509  pounds. 
Next  in  order  came  the  great  Worli’s 
Fair  Guernsey  cow,  “Purity,”  from  G. 
Howard  Davison’s  herd,  4  740  pounds. 
This  cow,  we  understand,  led  all  cows  of 
the  breed  for  the  30-day  test  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  was  fifth  in 
the  entire  show.  The  folio  x ing  in  order 
was  “Flossie”  (Jersey),  from  the  Wheeler 
Stock  Farm,  of  Rome,  N  Y.,  4  358 
p  unds,  and  the  lowest  was  be  ‘  Van  de 
Mackness”  (Jersey),  4.149  pounds,  from 
E,  Bodie’s,  Freehold,  N.  J.  It  wi  1  thus 
be  seen  that  the  highest  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  cow  exceeded  the  Guernsey,  which 
made  the  highest  of  any  of  the  other 
breeds  by  over  40  per  cent. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  highest 
record  made  by  a  Holstein-Friesian  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  highest  record  made  by  a 
Jersey  by  over  55  per  cent,  and  that  the 
average  of  the  two  highest  records  made 

Try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when  you 
gQ  West. — Adv- 


by  Holstein-Friesians  exceeded  the  high¬ 
est  record  made  by  a  Jersey  by  over  53 
per  cent,  while  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  average  records  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesians  exceeded  the  average  records 
of  the  Guernsey  and  Jerseys  by  over  40 
per  cent. 

As  this  test  was  made  in  public,  and  in 
charge  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Van  Slyke 
and  his  assistants,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
very  great  victory  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed,  and  as  breeders  we  are 
personally  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
cows  from  the  Lakeside  herd  have  won 
the  two  highest  prizes  at  the  great  dairy 
show  at  New  York,  the  two  highest 
prizes  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  as  well 
as  the  three  highest  prizes  in  this  test; 
and  all  were  owned  at  time  of  tests  by 
us,  excf  pting  one  cow  in  this  test,  which 
we  sold  to  Mr,  Wilbur.  Four  of  the  win¬ 
ners  denoted  above  were  of  the  Clothilde 
family.  smiths  a  powell  co. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  followlnsr  is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brookfibt.d  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  (tave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  mUUKB  liKOS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-An^us  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINB.  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Plttsburffh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Peconlc  ’  32944,  A.  J.  C.  C.. 
three  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  well  grown;  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In¬ 
breeding.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow.  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PECONIO  FARM,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Thoroughbred  Bed  PoMod  Bull -registered  In 
First  Volume  of  Red  I’olled  Register  Book. 

Pedigree  furnished  on  application. 

M.  M.  DICK.  West  Newton,  Pa. 


The  Personai.  Discomfort,  and  the  worry  of 
a  Constant  Cough,  and  tbe  Soreness  of  Lungs  and 
Throat  which  usually  attend  It,  are  all  remedied  by 
Dr.  D  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  safe  medicine  for  Pul¬ 
monary  disorders  and  Throat  affections.— Adw 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 


The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  b-tter  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  ill  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  iu  Keduction  of 
First  (lost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving:  <if  Labor. 

CHEAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Wasblngton  St.,  CUcagro,  Ill.,  Sole  Agta. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


Hi^h-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year- 
1  Ing  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21^0  pounds',  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  "  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  B.  Brbce,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mlob. 


Clienan^'o  Valley  Stock  Farms,  Greene,  N.  Y., 

J.  I).  VAN  VALKENBUUGII,  jR.,  Prop. 

For  sale,  Registered  Dorset-Horn  Sheep;  also  some 
fine  grade  Dorset  Lambs,  with  many  of  the  points  of 
registered  stock.  Just  the  thing  for  grad  ing  up  flocks 


runtontu  i^uuin  uimni. LamVsTor 

at  farmers'  prices.  L.  B.  FREAK,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


COTSWOLO 

J.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Large,  Thrifty. 


Thoroughbred 

Poland-China  Hogs 


of  all  ages. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenaiiffo,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred. 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 


DURflO-JERSEY 

PION  3249,  out  Of  Ked  Queen’s  Daughter  80.3B 
and  other  reglstere  d  dams,  !f(t5  each  at  eight  weeks 
old.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tlvcll,  N.  Y. 

Refer  by  permlssLn  to  The  K.  N.-Y. 


c^tre  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,;V.  S.,  Secretary, 

332  E.  27tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


Burling;ion“Sfay-On”v., 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  like  A 

coat.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “BURLINGTON."’ 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.,Burllngton|Wis# 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable 
knife  made.  Fully  warranted 


CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

A.C.  BROSIUS,«°p®e»^a'n"ikf’ 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 

cannot  exist  where  Wine  ot  Copper  is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Address 

THE  COIH’ER  CURE  CO..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


.  A  Woman  Can  Unn 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

It  runs  so  light  and  oasy.  It  is  the  onlv  machine 
made  that  can  be  run  by  a  woman.  Uecelved 
Highest  Awards  Everywhere. 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  absolutely  necessary  for  hens.  It  is  better  than 
medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain.  Kggs  are  dou¬ 
bled.  Chicks  grow  larger.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


White  Wyandottes. 

The  Ideal  general-purpose  Howl.  Superior  early 
pullets  for  sale.  Bred  for  vigor,  quality  and  business. 
D.  C.  BASSBTTB,  Farmer,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

Black  Minorca,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  B.  Plymouth 
Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
for  sale,  at  *1  each,  if  taken  before  November  1.  My 
birds  are  all  standard  stock. 

B.  E.  DAVIS,  Bethel,  Vt. 


PEKIN  DUCKS — 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
^  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  on  ly  S5.  Best  &  Chejiirest 
for  niisitif?  chicU.s.  40 1st  Prerniums 
4000Testimoni;ils.  Send  forCiit'l'g. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


The  Monarch  Incubator. 


in  existence.  No  night  work  or  addled  eggs  cor 
nected  with  Us  use.  Send  2o.  stamp  for  illustrate 
cataloguel  J.  KANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


ea*es;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Ne 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;s; 
pie  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  T 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "SkU*  CDEE 

Todalrymen  orothers  who  will  use  It,  we  will  senl  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free.  If  they  I  lllll  Em  ■ 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A,  G.IELHOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Maqufacturors,^PhiladelpUla, 
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Humorous.  ' 

Tommy  :  “  Pa,  what’s  tna  crying  for  ?” 
Father:  “She  can’t  find  htr  teeth.” 
Tommy:  “Is  that  the  reason  the  baby 
cries  so  much  ?  ” — Life 

She:  “Bixby  appears  to  be  quite  a 
bright  young  man.  I  hr  ar  he  acquired 
enough  money  by  writing  to  pay  for  his 
education  at  college.”  He:  “Yes — writ¬ 
ing  home  to  his  parents.” — Arkansaw 
Traveler. 

Tommy:  “Yes,  cats  can  see  in  the 
dark,  and  so  can  Ethel,  ’cause  when  Mr. 
Wright  walked  into  the  parlor  when  she 
was  sittin’  all  alone  in  the  dark,  I  heard 
her  say  to  him,  ‘  Why,  Arthur,  you 
didn’t  get  shaved  to-day.’  ” — Life. 

“  Heak  how  the  trees  in  the  orchard 
moan,”  exclaimed  the  romantic  miss. 

“  I  guess  you  would  moan  too,  if  you 
were  as  full  of  green  apples,”  replied 
the  matter-of-fact  youth.  And  the  air 
grew  a-chill. — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  STUDENT  at  a  medical  college  was 
under  examination,  and  the  instractor 
asked  him  i  “  Of  what  cause,  specific¬ 
ally,  did  the  people  die  who  lost  their 
lives  at  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum 
Pompeii?”  “I  think  they  died  of  an 
eruption,  sir,”  answered  the  student. — 
Argonaut. 

“  Michaed,  you  lazy  devil,  why  don’t 
you  work  ?”  was  asked  by  a  priest. 

“  Well,  your  riverence,  it  is  a  matter  of 
economy.  When  I  work  I  get  such  a 
terrible  thirst  that  it  costs  more  to  get 
rid  of  it  than  I  can  earn,  and  take  all  in 
all,  it’s  cheaper  not  to  go  near  any  work!” 

A  GOOD  old  Scotch  lady  had  a  nephew 
in  the  ministry,  whose  preaching 
she  or  any  one  else  did  not  care  much 
about.  Her  question  to  him  one  day 
was,  “  How  came  you  to  think  of  taking 
up  church  work?”  “I  heard  the  Lord 
calling  me,”  was  his  answer.  “  Donald, 
are  ye  nae  sure  that  it  was  ither  noise 
ye  heard  ?  ” 

What  He  Wa-nted. — The  man  who  had 
a  little  piece  of  lawn  in  front  of  his  house 
about  as  big  as  a  greenback,  and  who 
took  care  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  baby,  was 
pottering  around  it,  the  other  morning, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  razor,  when 
a  neighbor  came  by  and  hung  his  chin 
over  the  fence.  “  Why  don’t  you  have  a 
lawn-mower?”  he  asked,  after  contem- 
p'ating  the  scene  a  minute  or  two.  “I 
don’t  want  a  lawn-mower,”  replied  the 
landscape  gardener;  “what  I  want  is 
more  lawn,”  and  the  neighbor  hurried 
away  before  the  house  should  fall  upon 
him  and  crush  him  still  more. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


In  wrltlnK  to  adTertlBers,  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bukal  Nnw-TOBKKa. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,*'  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

AfWHOLKSAI.E  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  House.,  Bams,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  6 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQKKSOUU  *46  I’lymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


P.O.  Box  289. 


nms  given  to  <^lub  Asentn, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
TBB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
81  and  33  Vesey  St.  N.  Y. 


EGYPTUN  OR  WINTER  ONION  SETS. 

For  fall  planting,  gold  at  Wholesale  prices.  II  per 
bnsbel.  G.  K.  KKPUAKT,  Carey,  Ohio. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut 

is  blsbly  recommended  by  the  leading  horticultur¬ 
ists  of  the  country.  Fine  young  trees  for  sale  this 
fall.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON.  Marietta,  Pa. 


grapevines 

^0B  ■  m  ■  Wmm  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  guality.Wnrranted 
true.  Lotrtil  rata.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


SAW  MILL. 

The  onlv  mill  made  that  works 
successfully  with  i  H.  P.  First 
prize  at  World  s  Fair.  Send  for 
prices;  also  of  Grinding  Mills 
and  Water  Wheels 

ifeLoHCh  Mill  Mfg.  Co.. 
317  niahland  Aye.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


KRtab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  pm. 

V.  Y.  STATE  BKAIN  TILE  AED  PIPS  'WeXZS, 
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SELLS 


RPO 


•yniTE  Fof^  'oiRECT  TO  You/ 

fi^^57S£GltRST.  j<fLESO. 


— ^  World’s  Fair 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
wliliW^vvsXtrZ^  Co.  awarded 

caiJIill'lMmAiWiiJLJBaBgwaM^  Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATEKT  CAP  ROOFISfG  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


Bnrr-Stoie  firinUu  niH 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  oa  Sha 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  ars  the 
best  eonstructed,  least 
complicated,  and  fast¬ 
est  grinding  mlllp  yet 
produced.  Batlsfaetiea 
jarantecd.  Send  3c.  Stamp 
tor  our  48  page  Catalogue. 
Leonard  D.  Harrison. 
New  Haven. Conrt* 


WHIPPLE’S 

BUPPLEMENTARY-ADJUBTAnna 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wacent  I 


This  tire  can  be  pnt 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  deteched  In 
a  few  mlnntee.  1  will 
send  a  sample  to  anv 
reliable  farmer  en 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
dtsconnt  of  30  per  oent 
on  the  Erst  order 
from  a  neighborhood 
for  introducing  the 
tire.  Write  for  prices 
and  partlenlars.  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 


BUY  ANTI-TRUST 


Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MADE  MT  TBE 

Whipple  Harrow  Co.,  St.  Jolis,  lieh. 


BALING 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


HORSE  ANI 
STEAM  POWEI 

Address  Manuf’i 


^COLLINS  PLOW  C< 

Bsx  11  QUINCY.  IL 
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'edal  and  Bighett  Avard  at  tha  World  !  Columbian  Bxpotitlon, 

SAW  MULL  &  ENGINE 

E8T  SET  WORKS  IK  THE  WORLD.  WfcrranU^lhe  belt  made, 
hlngle  Mills,  Macbinery,  and  Sundard  AgricuUum  Imple* 
lenu  of  Beit  Qaalitj  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FABQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  Cleans  ready 

_ for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.FAUQUHABCO.,Ltd.,York,Pa. 


—  FEED- 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
)f  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
lamp,  and  all  ntnall 
rain,  fine  or  coarse. 
TAR  IWFG.  CO., 
sw  Lexington, Ohio. 


DITCHING  PLOW. 

One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  tb* 
age.  Does  away  with  ttaree-fonrtbs  of  the  bard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shov¬ 
eling.  Works  snccessfully  in  the  hardest  ground 
and  Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 
The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow  Co.,  Crah  Tree,  Pa. 


“PERPETUAL  WATER  TANK,” 


made  with  wrought-lron  rims  and  galvanized  sheet 
steel.  Prices  low  direct  to  tb-  farmer.  Made  oblong 
as  well  as  round  In  all  sizes.  E.  R.  WINGER, 
532  Kenwood  Terrace,  Chicago,  Ill. 


•‘Silos  and  Ensilage  Hints  to  Dairymen” 

ByPivf.  SamaeUohBMa,  —^^Thls  is  thebestwork  yet 

and  every  Dairyman  mu 
stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
kind,  should  have  one.  ^ce 
*'Thi  r‘F’i ifr  withourcatalogofthe“Ohio” 

|'39|9D|K«lB^2VEnsila(re  and  Fodder  Cutters 
and Can-iers,and plans for.6uo. 

the  SIIVER  MFO. 


Great  Leak 

On  The 

Farm” 

is  a  valuable  pamphlet  rela¬ 
ting  to  corn  fodder,  and  also 
descriptive  of  that  wonderful 
machine,  the 

“Keystone”  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Cutter, 

combined. 

It  is  sent  free. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 
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ENTERPRISE  FEED  RRINDER. 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


Will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same 
time  In  any  desired  proporilo  .  This  is  the  oniy  teed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Bxoosllion.  Guaranteea;tO  do  as  reoresented  Send 
for  special  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Mills, 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  etc.  Address 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  ol  iinehess  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 


ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  t 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

jgf  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
Tliere  is  money  in  tills  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

.Tolihers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Maclilnery, 
Carriages.  Wagons,  WindmlllSj^Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 

iAWONOT 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has  jjgBl 
a  corrugated  pau  over  hreboz,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange- 
able  syrup  pans  ^on^e^ed 

for  cleansing  and  ^  1 

mei^  over^  the  Catalogne 

V..  tier  was  over  the 


Steel  I  osts.  Meel  Rails  and  Steel  Gati  s  ,  Steel  Tiee.  , .nn  kettle  hung nn  a  fanna  mil 

Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  I  leld  and  Hor  ■■ 

Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  fre  tIJF  ||  AAPA  A  A 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeE:alb,^  I  IlC  III  111  UnllVIlVI  IVlrlli  uUii 

_ _ _ _ ^ _  I  HUDSON,  Ohio,  Os,  MONTREAL,  Q,ael>ec. 


GRAND  SUCCESS  of  the 

PAGE  FENCE  EXHIBIT. 

“Most  attractive  of  anything  on  the 
grounds”  is  the  verdict  everywiiere.  Our 
caravan  in  tliree  divisions  moves  on  tlie 
enemies  works,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  tlio 
wliole  country.  State  Fairs  will  soon  become 
simply  re-iiuious  of  intelligent  farmers  wlio 
are  using  tlie  Rage  Woveu  AVire  Renee. 
They  can  tell  yon  liowit  beats  expansion  and 
contraction,  unruly  stock  and  barb  wire.  If 
you  can’t  go  and  talk  witli  tliem  send  for 
particulars,  we  want  your  acquaintance,  if 
not  your  trade. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  frona  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
ccmplete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  yonr  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Midi. 
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NAIL  ir  DOWN. 


Drive  In  a  nail  !  Drive  In  a  nail  ! 

Kre  winter  comes  with  Its  frost,  enow  and  hall, 
Nall  np  the  axioms  fair  to  your  eye. 

Matters  so  plain  you  don’t  need  to  ask  “  Why  '! ' 
Capture  old  Time  by  the  forelock  this  year. 

Winter,  cold,  desolate  winter  Is  near. 

Nall  up  the  board.s  shaklnK  loose  In  the  wind. 

Tack  on  the  paper  and  battens  behind 
Every  old  crack  where  the  frost  can  crawl  In, 
Stinging  the  stock  like  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

Don’t  feed  Jack  H  rost  on  good  tallow  this  year. 
Drive  In  a  nail  !  For  cold  winter  Is  near. 

Drive  In  a  nail  1  Drive  In  a  nail ! 

Don’t  let  your  good  resolutions  turn  tall. 

Robbers  are  stealing  your  substance  away. 
Stealing  your  fodder,  your  grain  and  your  hay. 
Scrubs  you’re  supporting  the  long  winter  through. 
You  support  them  while  they  should  support  you. 
Mary’s  piano— she’s  earned  It,  1  guess. 

Wife’s  summer  visit,  and  Sarah’s  new  dress. 

All  have  gone  down  the  big  throat  of  a  scrub, 
ProHt  goes  limping  with  toe  on  a  stub. 

Don’t  put  the  butter  In  feed  bln  and  mow. 

On  to  the  bones  of  some  old  robber  cow. 

Now.  ere  your  good  resolution  all  leaves. 

Drive  in  a  nail  1  Make  away  with  the  thieves. 

Drive  In  a  nail  1  Drive  In  a  nail  ! 

Add  to  your  ballast,  and  shorten  your  sail. 

‘  Corn  stdlks  and  straw  In  the  Held  ”  Is  all  wrong, 

“  Safe  under  cover  ”  Is  where  they  belonir. 

Why  let  the  rain  wash  good  butter  away 
Out  In  the  Held  ?  Are  you  farming  for  play  ? 

Don’t  let  the  corn  Helds  lie  bare  as  a  shote. 

Rye  Is  the  fellow  to  give  them  a  coat. 

Sow  It  at  morning  and  sow  It  at  noon. 

Don’t  Slop  to  talk — you  can’t  sow  It  too  soon. 

Don’t  have  an  Idle  affair  on  your  place. 

Drive  In  a  nail !  Tighten  up  every  trace. 

Drive  In  a  nail  !  Drive  In  a  nail  ! 

Don’t  let  the  wagon  start  off  with  a  wall; 

Keep  a  full  measure  of  grease  on  your  wheel. 
Don’t  lot  old  friction  ride  on  them  and  squeal. 
Claiming  and  taking  a  tribute  of  force. 

You  have  to  pay  It,  sir — you  and  your  horse. 
Search  the  fence  corners  and  old  apple  trees. 
Bring  In  the  rusting  old  tools  from  the  breeze; 
Scour  off  the  rust  before  winter  sets  In, 

Rust  has  a  tooth  that  Is  sharper  than  sin. 

See,  here’s  a  scar  on  the  wood  makes  complaint. 
Close  up  Its  mouth  with  a  brushful  of  paint. 
House  all  the  Implements  In  barn  or  shed. 

Drive  In  a  nail !  Drive  It  up  to  the  head. 

Drive  In  a  nail !  Drive  In  a  nail  ! 

Put  a  good  lock  on  the  bank  without  fall. 

What  Is  your  bank  ?  It’s  a  pile  of  manure 
Paying  an  Interest  steady  and  sure. 

’Tls  the  backbone  of  your  farm  without  doubt; 
How  the  back  aches  when  the  goodness  runs  out. 
Oh,  what  a  sin  not  to  stop  up  the  leak 
When  the  manure  pile  drains  Into  the  creek. 

Put  the  manure  under  cover  at  once, 

Save  a  few  dollars  now-don’t  be  a  dunce. 
Wasting  manure  Is  the  farmer’s  worst  crime. 
Drive  In  a  nail  I  Make  “  last  year  ”  the  last  time. 

Drive  In  a  nail  !  Drive  In  a  nail ! 

Do  all  these  things,  sir,  and  yet  I’ll  go  ball. 
Happiness  surely  will  call  you  a  shirk. 

If  your  old  barn  gets  the  whole  of  yoar  work. 
Back  In  the  house  are  your  children  and  wife. 
Ought  to  be  dearer  to  you  than  your  life; 

Nall  up  the  bars  of  strict  Justice  to  all, 
Housefolks  as  well  as  that  calf  In  the  stall. 

Strive  for  the  love  of  your  daughter  and  son. 
Make  your  wife  glad  that  she  ever  was  won. 
Sympathy,  msybe,  has  drifted  away. 

Make  a  start  bringing  It  back,  sir,  to-day  ; 

No  fear  for  winter  for  those  who  can  stand 
’Round  the  old  organ -with  hearts  that  expand 
Singing  together— “There’s  no  place  like  home  ! 
Blessings  alone  to  that  household  will  come. 

Love  and  true  loyalty  keep  us  from  harm. 

Drive  In  a  nail  !  Keep  them  fresh  on  the  farm. 


O 
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SWEET  CORN  HUSKS  IN  THE  SILO. 

now  AX  OHIO  FARJfKR  MAKES  CRFAP  ENSILAGE. 

Out  of  the  Wastes  From  a  Canning:  Factory. 

Mr.  Glick  of  Piekawav  County  Oliio,  built  the  first 
silo  in  his  county  in  189©.  At  first  he  filled  it  with 
corn  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is  a  sweet  corn  can¬ 
ning-  factory  about  three  miles  from  Mr  Glick’s  farm 
and  in  the  fall  of  1893,  he  began  hauling  the  husks  of 
sweet  corn  to  feed  the  cattle  at  pasture  as  the  drought 
had  kept  back  the  grass.  While  doing  this,  to  use  his 
own  words : 

“  It  occurred  to  me  to  fill  the  silos  with  these  husks 
to  use  between  the  time  the  factory  shut  down  and 
winter,  when  I  would  fill  again  with  corn  grown  on 
my  own  farm.  This  was  my  thought,  but  the  factory 
ran  longer  than  expected.  By  the  time  I  had  the 
silos  filled,  the  rains  sommenced  and  started  the  fall 
pastures  so  well  that  I  did  not  need  to  feed  from  the 
silos  till  grass  failed  consequently  I  did  not  need  to 
use  my  own  grown  corn.” 

Cost  and  duality  of  the  Husks. 

“What  do  these  husks  cost  you  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Twenty-fi^e  cents  per  load,  whether  I  haul  a 
wagon-load  or  a  car-load.  I  have  16  foot  ladders  on 
my  wagon;  on  this  I  built  a  four-foot  rack — this  I  haul 
full,  tramped  In — I  haul  with  a  large  team  weighing 
32  to  31  hundred.” 

“How  much  do  you  suppose  you  haul  at  a  load  ?  ” 

“  Three  tons  at  any  rate.” 

“  Are  the  husks  rich  with  corn  ?  ” 

“Yes;  some  loads  are  much  more  so  than  others. 
The  poorer  the  sweet  corn  crop,  the  more  corn  or  ears 
in  the  husks.  The  buskers  husk  by  the  box,  which 
are  passed  to  the  sorters.  The  refuse  corn,  such  as  is 
wormy  or  otherwise  damaged,  goes  into  boxes  and  is 
sold  at  a  nickel  a  box  or  $1  per  wagon-load.  When 
these  boxes  are  not  kept  out  of  the  way  by  direct  pur¬ 
chasers,  they  are  emptied  in  the  husks.  This  makes 
the  husks  often  very  rich.” 

“  You  know  that  husks  on  corn  fodder  are  the  last 
part  that  cattle  and  horses  will  eat.  How  about  these  ?  ” 
“They  eat  them  readily,  and  if  thrown  out  of  the 
silo  in  the  lot  with  fodder,  they  will  eat  them  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  fodder.” 

“  Is  it  cheaper  feed  than  you  can  grow  ?  ” 

“I  consider  it  so.  But  a  question  comes  in  here — 
how  would  it  be  if  I  had  to  hire  a  man  to  drive  the 
team  ?  My  boy  drives  it ;  it  is  no  trouble  for  him  to 
load,  as  he  drives  under  the  dump,  and  all  he  does  is 
to  spread  the  husks  in  the  rack.” 

Getting  Into  the  Silo. 

“  How  many  loads  does  he  haul  a  day  ?  ” 

“Two  loads,  and  sometimes  three.  It  is  uncertain, 
as  there  are  eo  many  waiting,  and  the  striking  of  fac¬ 
tory  hands,  etc.  Last  year,  on  account  of  the  drought, 
so  many  hauled  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  loads 
could  be  secured  at  regular  intervals.” 

“  What  is  the  s-ze  of  your  silos  ?  ” 

“  One  91^x111^,  and  14  feet  deep;  the  other,  ll>^x9>^, 
and  16  feet  deep.  This  year  we  will  put  in  30  loads. 
Last  year  I  was  talking  with  Prof.  Hunt,  of  Ohio 
State  Uniiiersity.  He  said  he  was  surprised  that  the 
husks  would  keep  without  cutting.  He  did  not  think 
they  would  pack  close  enough.” 

“On!  You  do  not  cut  them  !  ” 

“  No,  I  just  elevate  them  into  the  silo.  Not  having 
to  cut  them  cheapens  the  cost  very  much.  For  ele¬ 
vating  arrangement  I  use  a  horse  power  feed  mill, 
attached  to  elevator,  using  one  horse.” 

“  Do  you  tramp  these  husks  in  the  silo  ?  ” 

“  A  little,  not  much.  We  aim  to  keep  a  man  in 
there  to  keep  it  level,  and  keep  the  heavier  and 
lighter  parts  mixed.  My  experience  is  different  from 
noted  silo  authorities,  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  ensilage  when  it  leaves  the  elevator  and  drops 
nto  the  pit  I  find  that  the  heaviest  parts  fly  to  the 
arthest  side.  If  there  is  a  small  ear  that  does  not 
ay  them  to  husk,  and  it  goes  at  once  into  the  husks, 
he  elevator  will  throw  this  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
lo ;  and  in  cutting  field  corn,  the  heavier  part  will 
-1  be  over  in  one  side  of  the  pit,  I  do  not  want  it 
is  way,  but  evenly  mixed.” 

The  Cost ;  the  Quality ;  How  Fed. 

“  How  does  this  husk  ensilage  compare  with  the 
field-corn  ensilage  as  to  quality  ?  ” 

“According  to  cost,  the  sweet  corn  husks  are  de¬ 
cidedly  the  cheapest,  as  I  get  a  good  deal  of  corn  with 
it.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  it  to  ?  ” 

“Milch  cows  and  spring  calves.  I  aim  to  have  my 
calves  gain  some  all  winter,  which  is  more  than  most 
farmers  do.” 

“  Do  you  feed  grain  with  ensilage  to  the  calves  ?  ” 

“I  shell  corn  and  throw  it  with  bran  on  the  ensilage 
after  it  is  scattered  in  the  mangers.  Eleven  head  of 
calves  wintered  last  winter  had  not  quite  a  peck  of 


corn  per  day  and  two  gallons  of  bran  along  with  en¬ 
silage.” 

“  How  did  they  come  out  to  grass  in  the  spring  ?  ” 

“  Looking  fine — shed  off,  and  as  sleek  as  moles.” 

“  Would  it  not  pay  you  to  buy  this  box  corn  ?  ” 

“  That  was  my  intention  at  first,  but  I  found  that 
it  went  in  in  good  quantities  as  overflow  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  buy  it  to  make  the  ensilage 
richer.  Another  fact  I  have  noted  when  feeding  this 
husk  ensilage  to  the  cows,  is  that  the  butter  has  the 
desired  color.  I  do  not  have  to  use  coloring.  When 
feeding  field-corn  ensilage,  my  wife  found  it  necessary 
to  use  coloring.  She  also  found  it  necessary  to  use  it 
for  awhile  after  the  cows  went  on  pasture,  and  the 
ensilage  was  discontinued.  Now,  I  do  not  know  the 
explanation  of  tois,  whether  or  not  the  husks  contain 
this  property  in  greater  abundance  than  the  whole 
corn,  but  such  seems  to  be  the  fact. 

“  Last  year  I  opened  the  smaller  silo  December  1, 
and  fed  five  cows  and  eleven  calves  till  February  1, 
from  it.  Then  the  second  one  fed  till  April  25,  leaving 
four  feet  of  ensilage  in  the  silo.  The  cost  of  ensilage 
in  the  pit  at  the  customary  rate  for  labor,  stands  this 
way  : 

30  loads  at  ?5o . .  17  50 

Haulirf;,  7^  days  at  12.50 .  18.75 

Cost  of  elevating,  two  men  three  days .  6.00 

One  horse .  1.50 

Total . 133.75 

This  total  cost  in  silo,  not  counting  wear  and  tear 
of  machinery.  This  is  really  above  actual  cost,  as  the 


team  would  have  been  idle  if  not  at  this  work,  and 
was  driven  by  my  boy  that  could  not  command  a  man’s 
wages. 

“  This  storing  of  husks  as  ensilage  saved  the  hay 
crop  of  the  farm,  enabling  me  to  sell  892  worth  of  hay, 
that  would  have  been  fed  to  the  stock  if  I  had  net  had 
the  ensilage.  I  made  a  net  gain  of  858  25,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  stock  thrived  better  on  the  ensilage 
than  they  would  have  done  on  the  hay.  The  ensilage 
cost  me  per  month  for  the  five  milch  cows  and  11  head 
of  calves,  86  75  ;  per  day  for  the  lot,  22  cents ;  per 
day  per  head,  IX  cent.  They  had  corn  fodder  in  the 
racks  outside,  but  in  limited  quantities.  The  ensilage 
was  by  far  the  main  depenrience.  This  is  the  cheapest 
way  that  I  know  to  feed  my  cows,  and  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  know  to  winter  calves  that  the  farmer 
may  have  a  profit  in  doing  it. 

“  Near  the  canning  factory  there  is  a  gravel  pit. 
All  the  husks  are  not  tasen  for  feed,  and  they  have 
filled  this  pit  with  husks,  and  are  piling  t  \em  up  so 
that  it  requires  four  horses  to  draw  a  load  on  to  the  pile. 
They  will  not  decay,  except  the  outside  that  is  exposed 
to  the  air.  Next  winter  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
good  feed  in  that  gravel  pit  no  doubt. 

“  Farmers  as  a  rule  when  they  feed  these  husks  feed 
them  in  a  wasteful  manner — not  knowing  their  value 
when  made  into  ensilage — nor  how  cheaply  it  may  he 
stored.”  johx  m.  jamison. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 


CATTLE  FOOD  DURING  THE  DROUGHT. 

HOW  THE  COWS  LIVED  THROUGH  THE  DRY  WEATHER. 

Drought  Not  So  Bad  in  North  Carolina. 

We  have  not  had  the  severe  drought  that  has  vis¬ 
ited  some  sections.  While  the  summer,  till  August 
1,  was  too  dry  for  our  pastures — natural  grasses — the 
seasons  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  for  cultivated  crops. 
And  as  I  always,  in  part,  soil  roy  cattle,  I  have  suffered 
no  inconvenience.  My  crops  for  soiling  are  as  follows: 
First,  rye,  followed  by  pearl  millet,  and  then  cow  peas 
and  sorghum  till  frost.  Were  I  going  to  prepare  for  a 
dry  season,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  change  this. 
In  addition,  I  have  pea  vines  (English  peas)  from  early 
peas,  and  green  corn  from  which  I  have  pulled  early 
corn,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  much.  t.  b  barker. 

Green  Crops  ;  Want  More  Alfalfa. 

We  have  been  poorly  prepared  in  the  way  of  green 
feed  for  carrying  our  cows  through  the  terribly  dry 
season  which  has  just  passed,  but  we  have  done  our 
best  on  the  following  crops,  used  for  soiling  :  First, 
early  in  the  season,  we  fed  green  rye,  followed  by  Al¬ 
falfa  and  green  clever  ;  next,  green  oats,  followed  by 
Alfalfa,  second  crop  ;  next,  green  corn,  with  second 
cutting  of  clover  and  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  In  pre¬ 
paring  for  another  dry  season,  we  would  vary  this  but 
little,  excepting  that  we  would  have  a  larger  supply 
of  Alfalfa,  and  would  sow  oats  very  early  and  late,  to 
have  it  extend  over  a  greater  length  of  time;  as  green 
oats  probably  give  the  best  return  of  any  green  crop. 
Green  wheat  is  also  excellent  for  soiling.  We  have,  in 
former  seasons,  sown  for  late  feeding,  barley  and  peas, 
which  are  excellent.  smiths  &  fowell  co. 

Advantages  of  Tennessee  Dairying. 

I  had  made  no  special  arrangements  to  provide  soil¬ 
ing  crops  for  the  past  season,  but  fortunately  was  able 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  follows :  Our 
pastures  began  to  fail  about  the  middle  of  June.  About 
this  time  I  cut  my  entire  wheat  crop  and  cured  it  for 
hay  (the  freeze  of  March  25  having  rendered  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  40  bushels  per  acre  a  total  failure  as  a  grain 
crop.)  I  fed  the  cows  on  this  for  a  time,  perhaps  a 
week  ;  then  I  commenced  feeding  winter  oats,  which 
were  about  matured,  but  which  were  eaten  greedily 
by  the  cows,  straw  and  all.  This  I  continued  to  feed 
in  connection  with  bran,  until  soaking  rains  about 
.Tuly  8  started  the  pastures  and  second- crop  clover.  By 
July  20  we  had  fine  grazing  on  clover  fields,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  saving  for  seed  as  intended,  I  turned  the 
cows  on,  and  it  carried  them  in  fine  shape  for  a  short 
time.  But  drought  began  to  tell  again,  and  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  feed  again. 

By  this  time  a  crop  of  millet  and  “  clay  peas,”  sown 
last  of  May  (one-half  bushel  of  each  per  acre)  was 
ready  to  feed,  and  was  much  relished  by  the  cows. 
This  was  our  supplementary  ration  until  heavy  rains 
again  revived  the  pastures  in  latter  August,  and  con¬ 
tinued  showers  have  kept  them  growing  so  that  now, 
September  17,  we  have  most  abundant  grazing.  Thus 
by  mere  good  fortune  we  were  able  to  meet  our 
drought,  which  has  not  been  nearly  so  severe  as  it  has 
been  in  many  regions.  Whether  it  is  our  nearness  to 
the  streams,  or  the  adjacent  mountains,  that  have 
brought  us  the  welcome  rains,  I  do  not  know;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  we  have  not  suffered  as  other  parts  of 
the  country  have. 

I  have  no  silo,  hence  it  cannot  enter  into  my  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  in  anticipation  of  need  next  year,  I  have 
already  commenced  preparations.  I  have  already 
sown  30  acres  of  winter  oats,  rye  and  Crimson  clover 
(only  one  acre  of  rye  for  comparison)  and  will  yet 
sow  30  acres  more  of  winter  oats.  Part  of  what  is  now 
sown  is  oats  alone,  part  clover  alone,  and  the  remainder 
oats  and  clover  mixed.  This  is  now  up  nicely  and  is 
expected  to  furnish  pasture  from  the  time  other  pas¬ 
tures  fail  this  fall,  until  March  ;  then  the  pure  oats 
will  carry  us  to  April  15  or  20,  when  grass  will  be 
ready.  Cows  running  on  these  pastures  all  fair  days 
during  the  winter,  and  kept  in  stable  at  night,  and  fed 
dry  feed,  seem  to  do  fully  as  well  as  my  neighbors’ 
cows  kept  on  ensilage  without  the  grazing. 

The  green  food  seems  to  quicken  their  appetites  for 
hay  and  bran,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount 
they  can  eat,  and  the  milk  and  butter  come  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  oats  and  clover  left  to  grow  from  March 
1  will  be  large  enough  to  cut  by  May  1.  and  will  be 
cut  and  fed  if  needed.  If  not  needed  will  be  cut  as 
soon  as  fit  and  cured  for  hay.  If  I  had  a  silo  I  would 
put  it  in  it  for  use  in  summer  drought.  Not  having 
one,  I  shall  sow  a  small  amount  of  spring  oats  and 
Clay  peas  together  early  in  spring  for  an  emergency. 
A  little  later,  a  small  patch  of  millet  and  peas.  As 
soon  as  the  clover  and  oats  are  cut  (not  later  than  May 
15  I  hope)  that  field  (16  acres)  will  be  at  once  prepared 
and  half  of  it  planted  to  corn,  and  the  remainder  sowed 
to  “  Whipporwill  ”  peas.  These  being  a  quick  grow¬ 
ing  and  early  maturing  variety  will  be  ready  by  the 
time,  millet  is  gone,  and  tide  us  over  any  drought  we 
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are  likely  to  have,  as  I  have  never  seen  an  August  pass 
here  'without  soaking  rains. 

So,  to  recapitulate  briefly,  we  shall,  in  case  it  is  needed 
next  season  to  bridge  over  short  pasture,  depend  on 
the  following  crops,  which  if  not  needed  for  soiling 
will  be  cut  and  cured  for  dry  feed.  From  May  1  to  20, 
Crimson  clover  and  oats  ;  from  then  to  July  1,  winter 
oats  ;  July  20,  spring  oats  and  peas  ;  July  20  to  August 
15,  millet  and  peas  ;  August  15  to  September,  Whippor- 
will  peas.  Then  if  needed,  corn  can  be  used ;  but  I 
have  no  fears  of  needing  all  of  these,  for,  as  said  above, 
we  have  never  yet  passed  an  August  without  rain;  and 
while  this  has  been  the  worst  year  I  have  ever  seen 
here,  there  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  that 
we  needed  to  feed  cows  ;  but  in  case  of  an  emergency 
we  hope  to  be  ready  for  it.  e.  l  oiffin. 

Loudon,  Tenn. 

Saved  by  a  Corn  Crop. 

We  have  gone  through  the  drought  very  nicely  by 
the  aid  of  a  piece  of  Learning  corn,  drilled  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  with  an  Eclipse  corn  planter  on  very 
lich  ground  on  May  10.  The  kernels  average  6  to  10 
inches  apart  and  the  stalks  are  9  to  10  feet  tall  with 
large  ears  on  them  Many  of  the  stalks  weigh  three 
and  some  pounds.  I  repeat  that  the  ground  was 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  drought,  while  it  made 
the  leaves  curl  some  hot  days,  does  not 
appear  to  have  seriously  ii  jured  it.  s 

Probably  this  corn  would  make  20  tons  \  \  \ 

to  the  acre.  We  have  fed  an  abundance  ,  v 

of  this  scattered  from  the  wagon  on  \\\  V 

the  pastures — once  a  day  at  first,  and  ' 

later  twice  a  day,  so  that  no  hay  or 
grain  has  been  required.  I  do  not  think  Vv^ 

that  the  drought  ever  takes  hold  so  \  \ 

severely  on  our  Schoharie  limestone  soil  \ 

as  it  does  in  some  localities.  If  I  knew  ^  \ 

that  it  was  to  be  equally  dry  next  year,  \  \ 

I  don’t  think  that  I  would  make  any  \ 

other  preparation  than  to  drill  in  plenty 
of  some  big,  strong-growing  variety  of 
corn.  Probably  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
peas  is  a  far  better  balanced  ration,  but  ' 

the  yield  per  acre  is  so  much  smaller 
and  the  time  when  it  is  in  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  feed  is  so  short,  that  I  would 
prefer  the  corn. 

IrShould  say  that  our  September  and 
October  cows  being  dry  in  August  have 
not  required  any  extra  feed  beyond  that 
furnished  by  the  pastures.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  overcome  an  August 
drought  is  to  have  your  cows  taking 
their  annual  vacation  of  two  months  at 
that  season,  .iared  van  wagenen,  jb. 

Hillside  Farm. 

Full  Soiling  of  Cows  Not  Practicable. 

At  LowviPe  Station  of  the  State 
Weather  Bureau,  the  total  precipitation 
in  June,  July  and  August  in  1894,  was 
5  75  inches.  In  the  same  months  in  1893, 
it  was  13.40;  in  1892  it  was  19  56,  and 
in  1891  it  was  13.77  inches.  This  year 
grass  started  very  early  in  spring,  but 
late  frosts  and  subsequent  drought  re¬ 
tarded  growth,  and  feed  in  pastures  has 
been  deficient  through  the  entire  season. 

The  aftergrowth  in  meadows  has  been 
much  less  than  in  any  other  season  in  20 
years,  and  dairymen  have  not  been  able 
to  supply  their  cows  with  the  right  kind 
of  feed  in  sufiBcient  quantities  to  produce 
a  full  flow  of  milk.  With  the  best  management,  it 
is  not  possible  to  overcome  the  effects  of  severe  and 
continued  drought,  so  that  as  good  results  can  be  se¬ 
cured  as  in  a  productive  year  ;  but  much  may  be  done 
to  avert  disastrous  losses.  The  farm  should  not  be 
overstocked.  If  the  stock  kept  consumes  all  the  feed 
grown  in  a  productive  year,  then  in  a  less  favorable 
season  feed  must  be  bought  at  a  high  price,  or  cattle 
must  be  sold  at  a  reduced  value.  A  productive  year 
should  furnish  surplus  hay  that  may  be  stored,  either 
for  consumption  or  sale  when  the  crop  is  short  and 
prices  high.  In  a  season  when  pastures  fail  in  July 
and  August,  and  meadows  produce  very  little  after¬ 
feed,  and  oats  and  peas  and  corn  all  suffer  with 
drought,  a  mow  of  last  year’s  surplus  hay  may  be  very 
useful. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  pasture  much  less  than 
most  dairymen  do,  and  when  needed,  to  supplement 
the  pasture  with  cut  clover  in  June  and  part  of  July, 
and  later  with  peas  and  oats,  cut  after  the  grain  had 
formed  and  before  ripening  of  the  straw.  Meadows 
have  been  kept  newly  seeded,  and  the  aftergrowth 
has  usually  provided  the  best  of  feed  during  August 
and  September.  After  August  20  corn  is  fed  once  a 
day  through  the  remainder  of  the  season.  By  this 
method  I  have  been  very  successful  in  securing  a  good 


yield  of  milk  through  the  fall  months.  August  is  the 
trying  month  for  the  dairy,  and  if  the  cows  are  not 
supplied  with  suitable  food  at  that  time,  they  will 
not  yield  full  profit  later  in  the  season.  In  this  year 
of  unusual  drought,  it  has  been  necessary  to  feed 
some  hay  and  some  purchased  shorts ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  my  practice.  So  long  as  land  is 
cheap  and  farm  labor  dear,  full  soiling  of  dairy  cows 
will  not  be  practicable.  c.  s.  rice. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 


ILLINOIS  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Wasps  and  bumblebees  have  been,  owing  to  the  dry 
season  extremely  numerous  ;  but  the  honey  bees,  from 
some  unaccountable  cause,  were  absent ;  and  the 
grapes— what  there  are,  have  not  been  much  injured. 
I  feel  like  insisting  as  I  have  done  before  that  “  when 
the  honey  bees  come,  the  grapes  go ;  and  when  they 
stay  away,  the  grapes  stay.” 

My  experiment  orchard  has  over  200  varieties  of 
apples  (mostly  two  trees  of  a  kind),  that  are  large 
enough  to  bear.  There  are  also  about  200  varieties 
that  are  large  enough  to  show  some  specimen  fruit 
here  and  there.  But  we  will  not  have  enough  apples 
for  family  use.  Yet  many  of  my  neighbors  have  well 
filled  trees,  and  of  varieties  that  failed  to  bear  with 
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me.  How  does  this  instance  affect  the  theory  that 
most  varieties  are  not  capable  of  self-fertilization — 
that  “  single  varieties  should  not  be  planted  in  large 
blocks”?  But  I  will  not  insist,  for  candidly  I  think 
the  real  cause  to  be  a  cultivation  that  forced  my  trees 
into  an  early  growth,  only  to  be  the  more  damaged 
when  the  March  freeze  came.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  some  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  plums,  pushed 
a  second  bloom,  and  some  did  not ;  also  that  among 
those  that  pushed,  some  bore  fruit,  and  others  dropped 
all  the  bloom — which  was  small  and  weak  in  nearly 
all  cases. 

I  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  estimate  of  the 
Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry.  There  is,  however, 
another  drawback  here  not  mentioned,  and  that  is 
blight.  Often  in  June  one-third  of  the  shrub  is  killed 
by  blight.  By  the  side  of  this  new  cherry  I  have  the 
old  “  Sand  cherry  ”  from  Nebraska.  Some  years  ago 
from  among  them  came  up,  what  I  supposed  were 
seedlings.  I  even  sent  plants  to  Mr.  Pennock  of 
Colorado,  as  seedlings  of  the  Nebraska  Sand  cherry. 
Now  they  appear  to  be  common  plums  of  the  American 
type,  and  would  have  fruited  this  year  had  the  weather 
been  favorable.  Query  :  Are  they  crosses  of  the  “  Sand 
cherry  ”  with  the  American  plum  ?  I  have  not  seen 
the  fruit  from  my  “Mountain  Thimbleberries ”  and 


now  hardly  expect  to — they  are  not  built  for  this 
locality. 

The  Carman  potato  has  done  well  with  me — sea¬ 
son  considered  ;  from  half  of  a  small  tuber  I  weighed 
3%  pounds  of  fair,  smooth,  shapely  potatoes  of  good 
quality,  but  hardly  “  mealy”  enough  for  “best.”  No 
small  ones  ;  vine  large  and  strong  ;  rather  early. 

I  have  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  with  Purple  will  drive  away  or  kill  the  blister 
beetles  which  have  swarmed  through  all  the  garden 
this  year.  Does  it  kill  or  repel  ?  Plant  lice  have 
withered  cucumbers  and  melons,  so  that  half  a  crop  is 
a  large  estimate.  How  do  you  manage  them  ?  I  see 
tobacco  stems  recommended.  It  is  hard  to  spray  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  such  vines.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  scare  the  impudent  and  repulsive  squash 
bug  away  ?  He  rules  in  my  patch — seems  to  stand  as 
much  as  the  vine  can.  rkn.i.  buckman. 

Farmingdale,  III. 

THE  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  AMERICAN  APPLES. 

WHAT  TO  SHIP  AND  HOW  TO  SHIP  IT. 

The  amount  of  this  trade  during  the  last  few  years 
shows  its  importance  to  American  producers,  while 
its  conditions  or  requirements  are  of  corresponding 
value.  The  English  buyers  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
by  inferior  fruit  or  that  which  arrives  in 
poor  condition  from  bad  packing  or 
I  other  cause.  None  but  first- class  apples 

/  j  should  be  shipped,  finely  packed  in  clean 

//  barrels,  preferably  not  only  clean,  but 

/  ,  new,  of  the  full  size,  two  bushels  and 

y/  j  three  pecks.  The  Newtown  Pippin,  from 

n  /  its  firmness,  high  flavor  and  enduring 

/  (/  /  qualities,  stands  in  the  highest  favor 

I  and  brings  the  highest  price ;  if  my 

I  memory  is  correct,  as  high  as  40  shillings 

|i  (89  74)  per  barrel  in  some  cases.  But 

the  eagerness  of  shippers  to  meet  this 
demand  has  allowed  the  substitution  of 
the  Peck’s  Pleasant  for  the  true  New¬ 
town  Pippin.  The  Peck’s  Pleasant  is  a 
fine  apple,  but  lacks  the  staying  qualities 
of  the  Pippin,  and  the  fraudulent  name 
will  not  sell  them  in  the  English  market ; 
hence  Newtown  Pippins  may  sell  from 
four  to  forty  shilling  at  the  same  sale. 
Red  apples  are  preferred  aside  from 
Newtown  Pippin,  and  King  leads  in 
favor.  The  quantity  of  these  is  not 
large  Spitzenbergs  are  also  favorites. 
The  Baldwin  leads  in  quantity  all  other 
varieties,  and  commands  a  fair  price 
Jlljj  when  of  good  size  and  color.  As  soon 

mjl  as  a  cargo  is  lauded  at  Liverpool,  the 

/.§  I  fruit  is  sold  at  auction.  One  or  two 

;,|jj  I  sample  barrels  of  each  lot  are  opened-or 

|IM|  poured  out  on  a  table,  and  the  lot  is 

JjU  judged  by  these  samples.  The  barrels 

f//w.  that  are  opened  slack  packed,  wasty  or 

wet,  sell  very  low,  down  to  the  value 
# '  J  of  the  barrel.  In  the  common  reports 

of  sales  only  those  in  good  condition 
^  are  reported.  They  also  say,  “slack 

packed  and  wasty  two  to  four  shillings 
less.”  A  detailed  report  of  all  sales  is 
also  made  weekly,  with  names  of  con- 
.  signors,  varieties,  condition,  price  per 

barrel,  etc.  Prom  these  lists,  it  appears 
that  small  mixed  lots  of  many  varieties 
sell  poorly.  Larger  lots  of  50  or  100 
■)  barrels  bring  the  best  prices. 

The  cost  of  freight,  from  New  York 
or  Boston  with  commissions,  etc.,  average  about  81 
per  barrel.  Shipments  may  be  made  through  large 
dealers  in  New  York  or  Boston,  who  will  make  ad¬ 
vances,  but  sales  are  telegraphed  to  them  so  that 
payment  may  be  expected  in  about  two  weeks.  Apples 
sent  to  Boston  in  car-load  lots  are  loaded  on  the  steam¬ 
ers  directly  from  the  cars  which  run  on  to  the  docks. 

Last  year  American  apples  were  scarce  and  of  poor 
quality,  while  English  apples  were  fine  and  abundant. 
The  total  imports  at  Liverpool  and  other  British  ports 
of  American  apples  from  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  for  the  past  season  only  reached  175,- 
000  barrels,  against  1,204,000  barrels  in  1892-93.  Prices 
for  this  small  quantity  were  generally  unsatisfactory, 
and  at  a  loss  to  shippers,  except  towards  the  close  of 
the  season  when  we  could  not  meet  the  demand.  For 
a  term  of  years  12  shillings  (82.93),  has  been  a  common 
price  for  sound  fruit,  thus  allowing  82  per  barrel  for 
the  apples  at  port  of  shipment.  Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotia  apples  rank  higher  than  Maine  or  from  the 
other  States.  The  English  crop  this  year  is  reported 
to  be  very  scanty  and  hence  there  will  be  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  American  apples,  but  the  price  will  depend 
upon  the  quality,  and  none  but  the  best  should  be 
shipped. 

Arrange  with  reliable  shipping  houses  in  New  York 
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or  Boston.  Pack  carefully,  facing  the  barrels  and 
shaking  them  down  after ;  press  in  the  head  firmly, 
but  not  so  as  to  crush  the  fruit.  Mark  the  name 
neatly  with  stencil  plate,  and  ship  in  car-load  lots,  and 
whether  you  get  satisfactory  prices  or  not,  you  will  at 
least  be  satisfied,  that  your  apples  were  fairly  sold  in 
the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  the  price  depending 
upon  their  quality  and  condition  and  the  state  of  the 
market.  t.  s.  golp. 

Secretary  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture. 


WHAT  ONE  CARMAN  POTATO  DID. 

I  dug  the  produce  of  the  little  potato  you  sent  me,  to¬ 
day  (September  11).  12%  pounds,  from  less  than  a  two- 
ounce  potato.  Thirteen  weighed  6%  pounds.  13  three 
pounds,  15  two  pounds,  and  22  one  pound  ;  41  of  them 
were  merchantable  potatoes  ;  one  weighed  14  ounces 
and  was  over  eight  inches  long.  They  were  generally 
a  rough,  ill-shaped  lot,  caused,  I  think,  by  repeated 
waterings.  The  vines  were  green  when  I  dug  them, 
and  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length.  They  would 
probably  have  done  a  little  better  if  I  had  waited  until 
frost,  but  I  became  impatient  and  wanted  to  see  what 
they  were  doing.  I  thought  they  might  have  all  gone 
to  vines.  The  white  grub  ate  enough  to  have  made 
them  weigh  13  pounds.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
yield,  and  shall  plant  again  expecting  to  get  a  smaller 
yield,  but  a  more  shapely  lot  of  potatoes,  by  letting 
Nature  take  her  course  in  the  matter  of  moisture. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  experience  with  the 
little  potato.  Last  February  I  split  it,  and  placed  it 
in  a  hotbed  that  contained  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants, 
for  the  purpose  of  sprouting  some  plants.  I  pulled  13 
off  of  the  two  pieces,  which  I  transplanted  into  cans 
in  a  flower  pit,  and  all  rotted  and  died.  My  potato 
was  gradually  shriveling  and  growing  smaller.  I 
think  by  this  time  (about  the  middle  of  March),  it 
would  have  weighed  but  little  over  an  ounce.  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  try  some  other  method  if  I 
was  to  grow  any  potatoes  from  those  two  little  shriv¬ 
eled  up  pieces.  So  I  split  the  eyes,  making  15  pieces 
which  I  placed  back  in  the  bed,  of  which  11  sent  up 
sprouts.  These  11 1  transferred  into  a  ditch  about  six 
inches  deep  by  about  12  inches  wide,  using  plenty  of 
water  and  shaded  with  a  board  for  several  days,  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  about  them  after  every  shower,  until  the 
vines  fell  over  the  ground.  Then  I  laid  them  back 
twice  after  watering  them,  and  loosened  up  the  soil, 
replacing  them  in  their  natural  position.  Some  of  the 
water  had  a  good  deal  of  soapsuds  mixed  with  it.  I 
watered  about  twice  a  week  from  July  15  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  except  when  we  had  a  little  shower.  The  bugs 
were  very  bad,  both  Colorado  and  the  long,  black 
kind.  I  picked  them  off  two  to  three  times  a  day  until 
August  1,  when  I  dosed  them  with  Paris-green.  By 
that  time,  all  the  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood  were 
dead,  and  the  bugs  were  getting  too  numerous  to  pick. 
There  were  a  good  many  to-day  when  I  dug  them. 

The  potato  crop  is  very  short  with  us  in  Kentucky 
this  year.  Th''se  who  planted  in  March,  got  a  very 
fair  yield  from  what  remained  after  the  March  freeze. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  w.  w.  w. 


KEEPING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

The  time  for  putting  up  sweet  potatoes  is  now  near 
at  hand,  and  as  there  are  a  number  of  different  ways 
of  putting  them  up,  not  all  of  which  prove  successful, 
I  will  tell  my  way  which  has  been  very  successful.  I 
build  a  house  of  pine  logs  16  feet  square,  chink  and 
daub  it  and  then  cover  the  walls  inside  and  out  with 
rough  edge,  and  ceil  overhead  with  the  same.  My 
joists  are  six  inches  wide  and  the  space  is  filled  in 
with  sawdust,  then  the  floor  is  laid.  The  loft  over¬ 
head  can  be  used  for  storing  the  vines  or  hay.  The 
inside  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  of 
which  will  hold  from  100  to  200  bushels  according  to 
height  of  the  house.  Not  more  than  50  bushels  should 
be  put  in  one  pile  until  the  potatoes  are  through 
sweating.  All  around  the  house  are  sheds  six  feet 
wide  for  drying  or  curing  the  potatoes,  and  where 
they  may  be  left  until  freezing  weather,  when  they 
are  carefully  assorted  and  put  inside. 

In  dry  cloudy  weather  the  potatoes  may  be  left 
where  they  were  dug  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
more  they  dry  the  better;  but  if  the  weather  is  clear 
it  is  well  to  throw  a  few  vines  over  them  to  protect 
them  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  In  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  drying  process,  in  the  bottom  of  each  compart¬ 
ment  is  a  box  six  inches  square  bored  full  of  holes;  and 
in  the  center  of  each  compartment  is  a  box  four  inches 
square  that  extends  up  into  the  loft.  These  boxes  or 
tubes  let  the  warm  moist  air  out  and  cool  dry  air  in. 
Potatoes  when  they  begin  to  ripen  begin  to  ferment, 
and  this  fermentation  or  sweating  continues  long  after 
the  potatoes  are  housed  producing  heat  and  moisture, 
which  if  not  permitted  to  escape,  and  their  place 
filled  with  dry  pure  air,  cause  the  black  or  soft  rot, 
both  of  which  are  highly  contagious.  When  found 
to  exist  the  potatoes  should  be  assorted  at  once. 


Some  think  that  sweet  potatoes  should  be  kept 
quite  warm  ;  but  they  will  stand  as  much  cold  as  the 
Irish  potato.  I  keep  a  thermometer  in  my  potato 
houses,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  near  50  degrees 
as  I  can.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  them  dry.  Some 
sprinkle  dry  sand  over  them  as  they  put  them  up,  as 
an  aid  to  absorb  moisture,  but  if  put  up  as  above  indi¬ 
cated,  the  bins  slatted,  except  in  the  sides  next  the 
walls,  and  the  door  thrown  open  in  fine  weather,  po¬ 
tatoes  will  keep. 

On  July  21  I  received  two  small  potatoes  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  fine  condition,  and  the  plants  are  growing 
nicely.  They  may  not  mature  before  frost ;  if  not,  I 
shall  try  to  carry  them  through  some  way,  and  shall 
be  glad  if  some  one  will  tell  me  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Dillburgh,  Ala.  _  C.  o.  L.  dilt^ 

UTILIZING  WASTES ;  AN  AGE  OF  WIRE. 

Long  ago  I  found  that  wire  was  a  great  convenience 
on  the  farm.  But  it  was  diffiiult  to  get  wire  of  the 
size  wanted,  at  the  stores  in  this  vicinity.  At  last  a 
happy  discovery  was  made.  Bales  of  hay  are  secured 
with  just  such  wire  as  a  farmer  needs  most,  and  in 
many  places  where  it  is  cut  from  the  bales,  it  is  a 
nuisance  which  is  gladly  got  rid  of.  So  here  was  a 
chance  to  get  plenty  of  wire.  I  had  to  depend  on  a 
friend  living  near  Boston  to  get  it  for  me.  I  sent  him 
an  old  bran  sack,  and  it  came  back  crammed  full  of 
wire.  It  was  a  big  sack,  and  my  friend  wrote  that 
there  must  be  enough  to  last  a  lifetime.  Well,  it  is 
going  fast.  vVe  wanted  a  trellis  for  peas,  and  the  wire 
stretched  on  posts  was  just  the  thing.  An  ax  helve 
began  to  split,  and  a  piece  of  wire  drawn  tightly 
around  it  and  the  ends  twisted  together  with  pliers, 
has  prolonged  its  usefulness  for  months.  A  short 
piece  of  rail  fence  was  rubbed  down  every  few  days 
by  a  neighbor’s  colts.  Holes  were  made  with  the  crow¬ 
bar  into  which  the  stakes  were  firmly  driven.  Then 
they  were  securely  wired,  and  the  colts  have  not 
started  them  all  summer.  A  horse  needed  to  be  tethered 
in  the  wet,  dewy  grass.  Wet  is  death  to  ropes  and 
straps,  and  all  the  light  chains  were  in  use.  Why  not 
make  a  chain  of  wire  ?  It  was  done  and  has  proved  a 
great  success.  The  links  are  three  wires  side  by  side, 
with  loops  at  the  ends  into  which  the  next  links  are 
looped,  and  a  fourth  wound  around  them.  The  links 
are  about  six  feet  long,  and  five  of  them  give  the  horse 
a  chance  to  eat  a  long  time  without  having  the  tether 
stake  moved.  It  is  light  and  does  not  drag  on  a  horse 
like  a  chain.  A  basket  was  getting  demoralized ;  a 
few  pieces  of  wire  made  it  all  right.  A  hoop  was  lost 
from  a  pail;  two  strands  of  wire  filled  its  place.  A 
pail  wanted  a  bail ;  the  wire  and  a  bit  of  sacking  tied 
around  for  the  hand,  supplied  the  want.  The  strings 
of  a  hran-sack  milking  apron  were  often  wearing  out. 
A  wire  loop  and  a  wire  hook  made  a  durable  fastening. 
A  bit  of  wire  twisted  around  the  end  of  a  rope  keeps 
it  from  unraveling.  But  to  use  wire  in  such  ways,  one 
must  have  pliers.  Mine  are  combined  cutters  and 
pliers,  very  strong  and  made  both  to  hold  and  cut  wire, 
or'bend  it  in  any  shape. 

Bran,  cctton-seed  and  fertilizer  sacks  may  be  used 
to  cover  cattle  and  horses  from  the  flies,  to  protect 
tender  vines,  etc.,  from  frost,  as  curtains  to  darken 
stables  or  keep  out  cold,  and  put  “  things  ”  in.  They 
will  make  rag  bags,  grain  bags,  potato  bags,  apple 
bags  ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  things  which  go  into  bags 
that  a  cotton-seed  meal  or  fertilizer  sack  will  not 
hold.  *  J.  W.  NEWTON. 


NOTES  FROM  «  THORNDALE 

The  first  annual  public  sale  of  Shropshire  sheep 
from  the  “Thorndale  ”  herd  (Millbrook,  N.  Y.,)  took 
place  September  18.  Toe  offering  comprised  the 
largest  and  finest  lot  of  Shropshires  ever  offered  at 
public  auction  in  this  country.  There  was  absolutely 
no  reserve,  every  animal  being  sold  for  what  it  would 
bring  at  public  competition.  The  arrangements  for 
the  sale  were  perfect.  Catalogues  containing  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  sheep  were  sent  to  all  applicants.  Bayers 
could  thus  study  these  pedigrees  before  they  came  to 
the  farm.  The  sheep  were  found  in  large,  numbered 
pens  on  the  floor  of  the  great  barn — the  rams  singly 
and  the  ewes  in  lots  of  three — so  that  it  was  easy  to 
identify  them,  and  before  they  were  driven  into  the 
ring  for  sale  each  purchaser  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
was  prepared  to  bid.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  told  its 
readers  that  just  now  a  farmer  with  a  fair  amount  of 
cash  can  buy  improved  pedigreed  stock  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  ever  before.  This  “  Thorndale  ”  sale  proves 
this  statement  as  regards  Shropshire  sheep.  No  better 
bargains  were  ever  made  since  Shropshires  became 
popular  in  America  than  were  made  by  some  of  the 
farmers  who  purchased  at  this  sale.  Of  181  sheep  sold, 
the  average  price  was  S13  83— the  rams  alone  averag¬ 
ing  317  85  To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  quality 
of  the  “  Thorndale”  stock  such  prices  are  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief  even  in  these  days  of  “depression.”  As  a 
jpatter  of  fact,  the  outlook  for  mutton-growing  was 
never  more  promising  than  it  is  at  present.  Wool 


sheep  are  undoubtedly  at  a  discount,  but  the  market 
for  mutton  and  lamb  is  sure  to  improve.  Instead  of 
rushing  all  the  flock  off  to  market  it  would  be  far 
better  economy  to  change  rams  and  put  at  the  head  of 
the  flo;k  such  Shropshires  as  were  bought  at  this  sale. 
The  “Thorndale”  sales  are  to  be  continued  each  year. 
Nfxt  fall  another  fine  lot  will  be  offered,  and  while 
such  low  prices  as  were  realized  this  year  cannot  be 
predicted,  buyers  are  sure  to  find  good  sheep  sold  on 
their  merits  and  without  reserve. 


A  FARM  like  “Thorndale”  is  like  a  great  experiment 
station  for  the  growing  of  stock  food.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  fill  the  great  barns  with  fodder  for  the  cattle 
and  sheep.  We  have  explained  before  how  this  farm 
is  run  like  a  great  manufacturing  enterprise — at  a 
profit.  Mr.  Thorne  is  a  constant  student  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  is  quick  to  test  new  things  or  take  advantage 
of  changes  in  crops  or  methods.  For  example,  this 
fall,  instead  of  sowing  acres  of  wheat  and  rye  as  in 
former  years,  not  a  peck  of  small  grains  has  been 
sown.  The  grain,  of  rye  and  wheat,  as  they  farm  at 
“Thorndale,”  is  not  profitable  to  sell  and  far  cheaper 
grain  for  feeding  can  be  bought  from  the  West  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  The  chief  value  of  these  crops  lies  in  the 
straw  they  provide — in  properly  caring  for  this  great 
flock  of  Shropshires  vast  quantities  of  bedding  are  re¬ 
quired.  Mr.  Thorne  has  found  that  he  can  obtain 
cheaper  and  better  bedding  from  corn  stalks.  Dam¬ 
aged  stalks,  butts  and  other  coarse  parts  are  run 
through  a  shredder.  This  splits  and  tears  them  up  (it 
does  not  cut)  and  leaves  a  mass  of  material  better 
suited  for  absorbent  and  bedding  than  any  straw. 
When  we  consider  the  weight  of  an  acre  of  fodder- 
corn  as  compared  with  that  of  an  acre  of  straw,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  a  far  cheaper  way  to  provide 
bedding. 

Mr.  Thorne  sowed  a  quantity  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  this  fall  and  it  is  up— doing  nicely.  A  portion  of 
it  was  sown  in  the  corn  and  the  rest  alone.  That  in 
the  corn  has  the  better  appearance.  A  part  of  it  will 
be  covf  red  with  manure  this  winter  to  see  if  that  will 
help  carry  it  through.  If  this  Crimson  clover  will 
thrive  at  “  Thorndale”  it  will  prove  a  great  help  and 
will,  to  some  extent,  change  the  rotation.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  statement  that  Timothy  hay  has  no 
place  on  a  sheep  farm,  but  that  clover  alone  should  be 
grown.  That  may  be  true  when  all  the  hay  grown  on 
the  farm  is  to  be  fed  at  home.  Mr.  Thorne  is  figuring 
to  see  if  it  will  not  pay  him  to  raise  Timothy  to  sell 
and  use  the  money  thus  obtained  to  buy  clover. 

The  severe  drought  has  affected  the  crops  at  “Thorn¬ 
dale.”  The  hay  crop  was  somewhat  better  than  last 
year,  but  oats  and  peas,  roots,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  all 
short.  The  cabbage  crop  on  this  farm  is  quite  an 
item.  The  cabbages  are  cut  in  a  root  cutter  as  the 
sheep  like  them  better  that  way.  The  Banbury 
cutter  is  used.  This  is  an  English  machine  and  slices 
or  cuts  roots  or  cabbage  into  slivers  about  as  large  as 
one’s  thumb.  There  are  hundreds  of  interesting  things 
on  this  farm  which  must  be  reserved  for  future 
articles. 


A  Talk  About  Feeding-  Wheat. 

O  E.,  Mendon  Center,  N.  Y. — I  have  horses  that  I 
work,  though  not  very  steadily,  cows  that  give  milk, 
and  pigs  two  months  old  that  I  wish  to  grow  rapidly. 
My  pastures  are  short,  so  that  my  cows  and  horses  do 
not  get  enough  to  eat  without  feeding  them.  Wheat 
sells  at  the  mills  for  53  cents  for  60  pounds.  At  the 
same  mills  they  ask  317  per  ton  for  bran,  that  is,  51 
cents  for  60  pounds.  Oats  sell  for  38  and  39  cents 
for  33  pounds.  I  have  mixed  hay  worth  here  36 
per  ton  ;  also  corn  that  is  about  glazed.  Will  it  pay 
to  buy  bran  to  feed  in  part,  or  shall  I  feed  wheat  ? 
With  the  food  products  mentioned,  what  will  make 
the  best  rations  respectively,  for  horses,  cows  and  pigs, 
that  is,  best  with  regard  to  economy  ?  Batter  is  worth 
20  cents  per  pound  and  pork  7  to  7%  cents.  The  miller 
who  has  the  bran  thinks  it  will  pay  to  buy  bran  at  the 
price  mentioned. 

Ans. — The  questions  asked  in  the  foregoing  letter 
present  themselves  to  many  farmers  for  solution.  The 
extremely  low  price  of  wheat  at  the  present  time 
brings  the  question  to  those  who  have  wheat  to  sell 
and  concentrated  stock  food  of  some  kind  to  buy, 
whether  it  will  not  be  more  profitable  to  feed  the  wheat 
than  to  sell  it  and  buy  other  foods.  Heretofore,  the 
price  of  wheat,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  so  far 
above  its  feeding  value  when  compared  to  other  foods, 
that  this  question  has  not  been  settled  by  individual 
farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Not  only 
is  there  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat,  but  also  a  lack  of  experience  in  feeding  this 
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grain,  which  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditirns  is 
not  so  safe  a  food  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced 
feeder,  as  some  other  foods,  used  exclusively  for  stock. 
Theoretically,  wheat  shouM  be  fed  with  more  profit 
at  the  present  prices  than  most  of  our  commercial 
foods.  The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  of  wheat 
and  some  of  the  more  common  stock  foods  : 

NltroKen. 

Water.  Ash.  Protein.  Fiber,  free  ext.  Fat. 


Wheat .  10.5  1.8  11.9  1.9  71  9  2.1 

Corn .  10.9  1  45  10.4  1  9  70.2  5.0 

Oats .  110  .SO  11.8  9.5  69.7  5.0 

Barley .  10  9  2  4  12  4  2  7  69.8  1  8 

Bran .  11.9  5.8  16  4  9.0  53.9  4.0 


Those  who  havegiven  us  their  experience  in  feeding 
wheat,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  food.  Par¬ 
ticularly  has  wheat  been  praised  as  a  food  for  work 
horses.  While  wheat  and  oats  have  a  similar  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio,  the  former  1  to  6.6  and  the  latter  1  to  6.9, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  wheat  is  as  safe  a  food 
for  horses  under  all  conditions  as  oats.  Probably  for 
safety  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled,  there  is  no  grain 
as  safe  for  horses  as  oats.  The  wheat  contains  a  little 
greater  proportion  of  muscle-forming  elements  than 
oats,  and  on  that  account  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  food 
for  horses  hard  at  work. 

Where  some  skim-milk  is  to  be  fed  the  pigs,  ground 
wheat  mixed  with  this  milk  makes  one  of  the  best  of 
foods  for  growing  this  class  of  animals.  It  is  relished 
more  and  is  superior  in  every  way  to  bran  when  fed 
as  indicated.  For  a  few  weeks  before  marketing,  corn 
should  be  substituted  for  the  wheat  if  the  animals  are 
not  sufficiently  fattened  for  the  market.  Ground  wheat 
stirred  in  skim-milk  has  been  fed  pigs  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  farm  for  years,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

There  is  no  reason  why  ground  wheat  may  not  be 
fed  profitably  to  milch  cows,  if  a  part  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  a  more  nitrogenous  food  than  the 
wheat.  The  wheat  of  itself  contains  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  fat-forming  elements  to  give  the  greatest 
yield  of  milk  from  cows  in  fairly  good  flesh.  It  usually 
happens  that  when  grain  is  fed  to  cows,  the  grain  is 
intended  to  balance  up  coarse  fodders  that  are  deficient 
in  albuminoids,  or  muscle-forming  elements.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  wheat  is  fed  in  considerable  amounts,  the 
remainder  of  the  grain  ration  should  be  highly 
nitrogenous,  which  may  be  easily  secured  by  adding 
the  proper  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed 
meal. 

Wheat  is  the  best  grain  food  for  laying  hens,  where 
they  are  kept  in  comfortable  quarters.  Daring  the 
severe  winter  months,  unless  comfortable  houses  are 
provided  for  the  fowls,  some  corn  in  the  grain  ration 
would  be  preferred  to  clear  wheat  or  wheat  and  oats  ; 
but  the  corn  rations  with  cold  houses  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  so  many  eggs  as  warmer  quarters  and 
more  wheat.  gkorqe  c.  watson. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  List  of  Fruit  for  Pennsylvania. 

S.  F.,  Monaca,  Pa. — I  am  about  to  plant  a  small 
orchard.  I  would  like  to  know  which  varieties  of 
fruit  to  plant,  also  whether  to  plant  in  fall  or  spring. 
I  want  to  plant  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  I  live  in  latitude  of  Pitts ourgh.  Pa. 

Ans. — Apples  :  Baldwin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Olden¬ 
burg,  Rambo,  Smith’s  Cider,  Smokehouse.  Peaches  : 
Oldmixon  Free,  Reeves’s  Favorite,  Smock  and  Stump 
the  World.  Try  Crosbey.  Pears  :  Angoul6me,  Anjou, 
Bartlett,  Lawrence,  Seckel  and  Winter  Nelis.  Plums  : 
Jefferson,  Lombard,  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage.  Try 
Abundance  and  Burbank.  Cherries  :  Bigarreau, 
Downer’s  Late,  Early  Richmond,  Governor  Wood, 
Rockport. 

To  Boot  Bose  Cuttiners. 

A  Svhscriber,  Caroline  County,  Md. — There  is  a  very 
handsome  rose  bush  in  our  lawn  which  has  no  new — 
what  we  call  ground  shoots — consequently  no  roots 
can  be  obtained.  Many  have  tried  cuttings  with  the 
same  result,  failure.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  treat  a 
cutting  so  as  to  make  a  success  of  it  ?  Dow  shall  we 
take  it  from  the  old  bush,  how  treat  it  after  separating 
it  from  its  parent  and  what  kind  of  soil  should  be  used  ? 

Axs. — It  is  probably  a  variety  that  “strikes”  with 
difficulty  from  cuttings.  Budding  next  year  upon 
other  stocks  would  insure  you  a  plant  or  plants.  Under 
Ruralisms,  page  378,  was  described  the  method  by 
which  cuttings  of  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman  (Rugosa 
hybrid)  rose  were  rooted,  and  we  think  that  way  might 
prove  successful  with  this  rose. 

Muriate  or  Kainit  as  Absorbents. 

H.  V.  T.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — Much  has  been  said  of 
late  in  The  R.  N.  Y.  about  using  some  absorbent  in 
stables  that  will  arrest  and  hold  the  ammonia  or 
nitrogen,  and  kainit  has  been  recommended.  But  I 
understand  that  the  actual  potash  in  this  form  is  more 
costly  than  in  muriate  of  potash.  Will  the  muriate 
answer  as  well  as  the  kainit  as  a  “  nitrogen  trap  ”  ? 

Ans. — Certainly  the  muriate  of  potash  will  answer. 
It  is  true  that  the  actual  potash  in  kainit  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  in  the  form  of  muriate,  but  in  the  former 
you  obtain  more  bulk  and  get  more  salt  and  sul¬ 
phates  of  soda,  magnesia,  etc.,  which  are  useful  to 
preserve  the  manure. 


Bone  or  Bock  Superphosphate. 

J.  W.  K.,  Altoona,  Fla. — If  two  samples  of  superphos¬ 
phate  are  taken,  one  made  from  animal  bone  and  the 
other  from  phosphate  rock,  and  both  having  the  same 
percentage  of  soluble  or  available  phosphoric  acid, 
considering  only  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  are  they 
of  equal  value  for  growing  crops  ? 

Ans. — The  chemists  reckon  “  soluble  phosphoric 
acid”  as  being  of  the  same  value — without  considering 
its  source.  We  should,  however,  prefer  a  bone  super¬ 
phosphate  for  practical  agriculture.  Very  little  raw 
bone  is  now  made  into  superphosphate.  Why  should 
it  be  ?  The  use  of  acid  on  the  bone  will  lose  some  of 
the  nitrogen,  and  as  for  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone  for  most  crops,  it  is  as 
serviceable  without  being  treated  with  acid. 

Manure  on  Sandy  Soils. 

J.  C.,  Michigan. — Do  some  sandy  soils  really  leach 
away  manure  ?  If  so,  how  can  I  tell  them  from  other 
sandy  soils  which  do  not  leach  ?  I  have  some  manure, 
last  winter’s  make,  which  I  must  move  this  fall.  I 
wish  to  put  it  on  sandy  land  for  spring  crop.  Do  I 
run  much  risk  of  losing  the  manure  if  I  spread  it  and 
plow  under  this  fall  ?  Or  would  I  better  put  it  in  one 
large  heap  and  spread  in  the  spring  and  harrow  it  in 
after  plowing  ? 

Ans. — All  open  and  porous  soils  through  which 
water  runs  readily  are  apt  to  lose  some  of  the  soluble 
fertility  put  on  them  in  the  form  of  manure.  Consid¬ 
erable  nitrogen  is  lost  in  this  way  as  the  result  of 
heavy  rains.  The  most  “leachy”  soils  are  those  with 
a  large  proportion  of  sand  resting  on  a  layer  of  coarse 
gravel  above  any  clay  or  hard  pin.  On  such  soils 
there  is  a  constant  leaching,  the  water  following  the 
drift  of  the  gravel.  While  most  cultivated  sandy  soils 
will  retain  water  far  better  than  those  underlaid  with 
gravel,  it  is  not  considered  good  economy,  as  a  rule,  to 
apply  manure  to  them  long  ia*advance  of  the  crop. 
Such  soils  should  never  lie  bare  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
When  not  in  grass,  rye  or  some  grain  crop  should  be 
sown  in  the  fall.  A  crop  of  this  sort  through  the 
winter  will  prevent  washing  of  the  surface  and  make 
the  soil  more  compact.  We  would  pile  the  manure 
and  harrow  it  in  after  plowing  in  the  spring. 

About  Two  New  Fruits. 

F.  E.  P.,  Cobden,  111. — In  bulletin  No.  48  issued 
January  30,  1893  by  the  Purdue  University  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind,  are  to  be 
found  exceedingly  favorable  reports  of  two  new  fruits, 
the  Early  Maxwell  blackberry  and  the  Early  Orange 
gooseberry,  upon  which  I  should  much  like  to  have 
your  opinion.  Upon  writing  to  Mr.  James  Troop, 
horticulturist  of  the  station,  I  fail  to  get  any  further 
information  as  to  where  either  variety  is  to  be  had, 
but  was  able  through  a  recent  ad.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
find  that  D,  S.  Meyer  &  Son,  Bridgeport,  Dal.,  offered 
the  Maxwell ;  but  out  of  18  late  catalogues  from  eight 
different  firms  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  Early  Orange 
gooseberry — which  the  above  experiment  station  re¬ 
ports  upon  very  favorably  with  an  additional  note 
that  “The  Early  Orange  is  equal  to  Champion  in  every 
respect  except  siza,  and  ripens  nearly  a  week  before 
the  Champion  or  Downing.”  “  These  three  varieties 
are  recommanded  for  either  family  use  or  market.”  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  above  opinion  corrobor¬ 
ated  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  to  know  where  the  Early 
Orange  can  be  had. 

Ans. — The  Orange  gooseberry  was  received  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  1884,  It  was  sent  by  H.  M.  Engle  & 
Son,  Marietta,  Pa.  It  originated  with  John  Musser 
near  Shock’s  Mills,  Pa.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  seedling 
of  Uoughton,  It  is  the  earliest  gooseberry  we  have 
ever  tried,  and  of  excellent  quality  when  fully  ripe. 
Our  Maxwell’s  Early  plants  came  from  William  Parry 
of  Parry,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Parry  claims  that  it  is  as 
large  as  the  Wilson  and  as  early  as  the  Early  Harvest. 

Strawberries  ;  Mulching?  and  Varieties. 

R.  L.  F.,  Victory,  Wis. — 1,  When  should  strawberries 
be  mulched,  before  or  after  the  ground  is  frozen  ?  2. 
Would  straw  make  a  good  mulch  ?  3.  How  thick 

should  the  mulch  be  ?  4.  Would  it  do  any  harm  to 
let  the  mulch  or  part  of  it  stay  on  in  the  spring  ?  5. 
What  bisexual  berry  would  you  recommend  for  this 
climate  ? 

Ans, — 1.  We  prefer  waiting  until  the  soilis  frozen.  2. 
Yes — a  rather  costly  mulch,  however.  3.  The  object 
in  mulching  is  to  prevent  the  soil  heaving  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  more  uniform  temperature.  A  heavier  mulch 
than  would  insure  those  two  considerations  would 
serve  no  good  end.  4.  It  should  be  taken  off  the  plants. 
It  is  well  to  leave  it  between  the  rows  and  close  to 
the  plants.  5.  Chas,  Downing,  Sharpless,  Parker 
Earle,  Cumberland  Triumph. 

Diseaae  of  Horse-Chestnut ;  List  of  Pears. 

J.  A.  S.,  Annvllle,  Pa. — 1.  I  have  two  horse-chestnut 
trees  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground  have  each  woxmds,  from  which 
the  sap  is  flowing  continually.  The  bark  has  burst  the 
entire  distance  of  the  flow  of  sap.  The  spot  is  about 


the  size  of  a  hand,  and  is  covered  with  a  scum.  In 
that  scum  and  through  the  entire  opening  of  the  bark 
are  found  great  numbers  of  worms,  about  the  size  of 
what  is  called  the  “pin  worm.”  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  the  cause  and  cure.  I  fear,  if  not 
checked,  the  trees  will  die.  I  was  advised  to  cover 
parts  affected  with  lard  and  sulphur.  Since  the  appli¬ 
cation  their  size  has  increased.  2.  What  pears  would 
you  recommend  of  the  standard  varieties  ?  Soil,  a 
loose  mountain,  a  little  sandy,  in  Washington  County, 
Md.  I  wish  to  plant  several  hundred  this  fall,  and 
want  them  for  market  production. 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  such 
affection  of  horse-chestnut  trees.  The  question  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  readers.  2.  Angoul6me,  Anjou,  Bart¬ 
lett,  Clairgeau,  Easter  Beurre,  Giffard,  Howell,  Law¬ 
rence,  Sheldon  and  Superfln. 

“Broken  Wind”  the  Same  as  Heaves. 

E.  E.  B.,  Redding  Center,  Conn. — My  mare  has  had  a 
cough  for  about  six  months  and  the  past  week  I  have 
noticed  that  she  breathes  very  heavily  all  the  time. 
Some  one  has  said  she  is  broken  winded.  Is  that  a 
species  of  heaves  ?  Can  it  be  cured  ?  Otherwise  she 
seems  well  and  in  good  condition.  I  have  been  told  to 
use  limewater.  Is  it  good  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  broken  wind  and  heaves  are  one  and  the 
same  affection.  It  is  a  kind  of  asthma,  usually  result¬ 
ing  from  indigestion  or  other  gastric  derangement, 
due  to  continued  overeating  on  coarse  fodder,  and 
especially  on  old  musty  or  dusty  hay.  The  disease  is 
incurable  ;  but  it  can  be  relieved,  or  in  some  recent 
cases  the  symptoms  almost  entirely  concealed,  by 
careful  dieting,  Hiy  or  other  coarse  fodder  should  be 
given  only  in  moderate  quantity  and  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  Dusty  fodder  of  any  kind  should  not  be  fed,  or  if 
necessary  to  feed  it,  let  it  be  slightly  dampened. 
“  Chop-feed”  forms  one  of  the  best  rations  for  a 
broken  winded  horse.  Grass  or  other  green  feed  is 
always  in  order.  Water  should  be  offered  frequently, 
and  not  more  than  10  or  12  quarts  allowed  atone  time. 
One  to  two  hours  should  follow  a  hearty  feed  or  full 
drink,  when  possible,  before  being  put  to  hard  or  fast 
work.  If  the  time  cannot  be  given,  better  to  allow 
only  half  rations.  Limewater  is  occasionally  given, 
and  may  afford  temporary  relief  in  some  cases.  Arsenic 
gives  better  results.  This  is  most  conveniently  given 
as  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic.  One  tablespoonful 
should  be  given  once  daily  in  the  drinking  water  or 
feed,  and  continued  for  several  weeks,  if  necessary. 
In  old,  or  severe  cases,  the  dose  may  be  increased  to 
two  tablespoonfuls  after  the  first  week.  f.  l.  k. 

Pleurisy  in  a  Cow. 

A.  0.  S.,  Weber  County,  Utah. — I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  one  of  my  cows  that  died  a 
few  days  ago.  I  first  observed  that  she  did  not  chew 
her  cud.  I  made  a  drench  of  linseed  and  flour  and  gave 
to  her,  and  also  some  niter.  About  two  days  after,  not 
noticing  any  improvement,  I  gave  her  some  condition 
powders.  I  kept  on  giving  her  these  powders  till  she 
died,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  Her  coat  was  sleek, 
and  she  did  not  lose  flesh  to  any  extent.  I  opened  the 
body,  and  these  are  my  observations:  When  her  breast 
was  opened,  over  10  gallons  of  c’ ear  water  came  out. 
There  was  a  very  large  amount  of  fat  around  the 
heart.  I  cut  into  it  and  over  two  gallons  of  pale  yel¬ 
low  water  ran  out. 

Ans. — From  your  description,  I  suppose  the  liquid 
was  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  sac  surrounding  the  lungs, 
and  due  to  pleuritis.  Bat  your  description  gives  no 
clue  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  liquid 
from  the  heart  was  blood  serum  resulting  from  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  larger  blood 
vessels.  I  fear,  however,  that  you  overestimated  the 
quantity  of  liquid  in  both  cases.  A  case  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  treated  by  correspondence.  The  personal 
attention  of  a  competent  veterinarian  would  be 
needed  properly  to  treat  the  symptoms  as  they  de-, 

velop.  F.  L.  K. 

Swelled  Neck  on  a  Calf. 

G.  W.  K,,  Clark  Station,  Ky. — I  have  a  calf  which 
received  some  sort  of  injury  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck  when  about  three  weeks  old.  When  first  no¬ 
ticed  it  was  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  walnut,  hard,  not 
movable  with  the  skin.  The  calf  is  now  five  months 
old,  and  the  swelling  reaches  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
ear,  making  the  neck  twice  as  thick  as  it  would  natur¬ 
ally  be.  The  body  of  this  large  swelling  is  neither 
soft  nor  hard,  but  about  of  the  firmness  of  muscle. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  it  to  “point,”  but  was 
unsuccessful.  What  shall  I  do  ?  The  animal  is,  to 
all  appearance,  as  healthy  as  any  other  in  the  herd  ; 
eyes  bright,  appetite  good,  and  the  neck  has  never  in¬ 
terfered  with  Its  happiness.  It  is  too  valuable  to 
butcher,  else  I  would  have  disposed  of  it  that  way.  I 
think  the  injury  was  caused  by  two  calves  getting 
their  heads  into  the  same  stanchion  while  being  fed. 

Ans. — Bathe  that  side  of  the  neck  two  or  three 
times  a  week  with  diluted  compound  tincture  of 
iodine — one  part  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine 
to  three  or  four  parts  of  soft  water.  Do  not  make 
any  further  effort  to  get  it  to  “point,”  unless  it  shows 
a  decided  tendency  to  gather  at  one  place,  f.  l.  k. 
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Certain  “New  Methods  " 

W.  J.  Grekn,  Ohio  Exp.  Sta. — In  The 
Rurah  of  September  22,  reference  is 
made  to  an  extract  from  a  horticultural 
publication,  which  credits  the  horticul¬ 
turist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
with  having  described  a  new  method  of 
propagating  strawberry  plants  from  the 
young  tips  by  simply  treating  them  as 
florists  treat  cuttings.  I  have  practiced 
the  method  about  10  years,  or  before 
The  Rural  described  it,  and  have  some 
recollection  of  writing  about  it  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  in  words  similar  to 
those  quoted.  I  suspect  that  the  horti¬ 
cultural  editor  was  napping  when  he 
clipped  from  an  old  publication,  for  I  do 
not  remember  having  called  it  new  or 
writing  anything  about  it  for  several 
years.  The  method  was  not  new,  how¬ 
ever,  even  when  I  first  described  it,  for 
it  seems  to  have  been  practiced  for  a 
ong  time,  and  I  would  gladly  strike  out 
the  word  “new”  from  all  that  I  have 
written  concerning  it.  By  the  way,  was 
not  The  Rural  napping  when  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  practice  of  transplanting 
onions  as  the  new  onion  culture  ?  In 
the  October  bulletin  of  1890,  of  this  sta¬ 
tion,  it  is  stated  distinctly  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  new.  All  that  Mr.  Greiner 
and  I  have  done  is  to  show  the  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  method  over  the  ordinary 
plan  for  certain  varieties,  and  under  par¬ 
ticular  conditions. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Corn. 

J.  C.  H.,  Rosemont,  Pa. — I  have  been 
much  pleased  with  your  articles  on 
“  Crimson  Clover,”  and  will  sow  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  vacant  ground  that 
I  have.  In  fact,  my  clover  is  now  coming 
up  nicely  all  through  the  corn  ;  it  was 
sowed  last  month.  I  have  just  finished 
the  potato  ground.  Have  been  selecting 
seed  corn  by  going  ahead  of  the  cutters 
and  saving  only  that  which  has  two  good 
ears  on  a  stalk,  and  I  am  suprised  at  the 
large  number  found  after  our  summer’s 
drought.  I  find  a  much  larger  yield 
than  I  expected  ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  a  fine 
crop.  It  is  a  large  100-Day  Yellow  dent, 
very  productive. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  by  your  valuable  paper,  and  I 
will  be  satisfied  with  it  if  it  is  half  as 
good  as  recommended.  I  think  the  farm¬ 
ers  make  a  great  mistake  in  having  any 
bare  ground  during  the  fall  or  winter 
months.  T  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  “land  looking”  through  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  am  well  pleased.  I 
found  many  cheap  farms  that  with  some 
ambition  and  push  could  be  made  most 
desirable  and  profitable  homes. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  did  not  at  any  time  ad¬ 
vise  such  a  heavy  experiment  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  If  ic  succeed,  take  the  credit 
yourself — if  it  fail,  don’t  charge  it  all 
to  us. 

First  FUllnc:  of  the  Silo. 

E.  P.  B.,  Factoryville,  Pa. — I  com¬ 
menced  to  fill  my  silo  on  September  13, 
and  finished  on  September  17.  I  used 
16-inch  Ross  cutter  and  six-horse-power 
engine,  10  men  and  three  teams  and 
wagons.  I  cut  in  one-half-inch  lengths  ; 
was  three  days  cutting,  taking  five  to 
seven  minutes  per  load.  Could  have  used 
another  team,  as  the  teams  could  not  keep 
the  cutter  running.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
me  the  way  those  big  stalks  and  ears 
walked  through  that  cutter.  The  silo 
settled  over  Sunday,  and  then  we  heaped 
it  up  and  ran  it  over  on  the  hay  mow.  By 
Wednesday  it  settled  so  we  could  put  it 
all  in  and  cover  it.  I  have  at  least  200 
tons  of  ensilage,  thanks  to  The  Rural. 
One  of  our  neighbors  estimated  3J^  acres 
as  good  for  30  tons  per  acre.  I  never 
saw  such  corn  in  Pennsylvania,  or  has 
any  one  else  about  here.  The  clover  is 
looking  well,  with  Crimson  in  the  lead, 
and  as  the  drought  is  broken  with  a  good 


rain,  I  think  we  may  expect  some  fine 
pasture  next  spring.  I  will  report  later 
on  what  success  I  have  with  ensilage  as 
a  milk  producer. 

Another  Hedgre  Plant  Sncreested. 

W.  G.  W.,  Tyrone,  Pa. — H.  M.,  who 
inquires  for  a  low  hedge  plant  to  succeed 
in  dry  soil — as  along  near  the  top  of  a 
supporting  wall — might  be  suited  with 
Ceanothus  Americanus  (New  Jersey  tea), 
which  crowns  its  thick  foliage  with  erect 
crowding  corymbs  of  pretty  white  fiow- 
ers  standing  entirely  above  the  leaves, 
and  lasting  most  of  the  summer.  It  sel¬ 
dom  attains  to  two  feet  high  in  dry  soil 
here,  and  would  need  little  or  no  trim¬ 
ming.  The  Purple  barberry,  advised  on 
page  569,  would  be  suitable  and  strik¬ 
ingly  singular  and  pretty.  Like  most 
sports  from  the  normal  green  leaf  color, 
it  grows  lower  than  the  common  sort, 
seldom  over  five  feet.  The  beautiful 
Japan  quince  is  easily  kept  down  to  a 
height  of  four  feet,  seldom  reaching 
above  it,  but  is  inclined  somewhat  to 
sprawl  sideways.  For  an  evergreen  of 
suitable  habit,  the  box-tree  would  an¬ 
swer  well,  especially  if  there  is  partial 
shade.  A  variety  of  it  should  be  chosen 
that  grows  somewhat  freer  and  taller 
than  the  dwarf  kind  (suffruticosa)othat 
is  used  for  edgings  along  paths. 

Different  Forms  of  Nltroeea. 

J.  H.  D.,  Freehold,  N.  J. — Relating  to 
the  question  of  supplying  nitrogen  from 
dijfferent  sources  for  prolonged  plant 
growth,  I  have  found  it  decidedly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  use  both  the  mineral  and 
organic.  I  prefer  to  draw  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  these  two  classes,  if  not 
too  much  variation  in  cost ;  and  also  one 
must  be  guided  by  the  crop  to  be  grown. 
It  is  decidedly  safer,  not  knowing  the 
future  condition  of  either  soil  or  climate 
to  have  plant  food  that  may  become 
available  at  the  different  stages  of  growth 
of  the  plant.  While  in  some  seasons  one 
source  might  answer,  results  have  proved 
that  it  is  better  and  safer  to  have  two  or 
more  forms  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  while  the  potash  may  be  taken 
from  one  form  according  to  the  crop  to 
be  grown.  This  season’s  potato  yield  is 
nractically  the  same,  with  muriate  and 
high-grade  sulphate  and  the  two  com¬ 
bined. 

Wbat  Does  Broom  Sedfe  Indicate  ? 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. — Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  says,  on  page 
586,  that  it  is  his  experience  that  Broom 
sedge  is  not  an  indication  of  soil  poverty. 
The  instances  he  gives  appear  to  show 
plainly  that  Broom  sedge  crept  into  the 
run-out  Timothy  meadows  because  of 
soil  poverty ;  that  is,  lack  of  sufiicient 
nitrogen  to  feed  the  Timothy.  It  is  well 
known  that  Timothy,  when  properly 
fed,  lives  for  many  years,  at  least  in  the 
North.  If  pastured  too  close — that  is,  if 
the  stalks  are  cropped  below  the  last 
lower  j  oint,  water  gets  into  the  bulb  and 
che  Timothy  dies,  but  where  the  pastur¬ 
ing  is  not  too  severe,  Timothy  remains 
in  our  Northern  fields  for  20  or  more 
years  in  full  vigor,  provided  there  has 
been  nitrogen  added  to  the  land  in  some 
form.  Soil  may  have  an  abundance  of 
plant  food,  but  one  or  more  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  necessary  for  a  rapid  and 
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A  Low  Water  Level 

In  Rivers,  Ponds,  Wells,  and  other  sources 
of  drinking  water  threatens  danger  from 
malarial  germs.  This  condi(jjon  is  usually 
found  in  the  Fall,  and  it  points  to  Hood’s 
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Sarsaparilla  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  attacks  _  _ 

of  disease.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  makes 
pure  blood,  and  thus  guards  the  system 
from  all  these  perils.  It  creates  an  appe¬ 
tite  and  gives  sound,  robust  health. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  nausea,  sick  headache. 


healthy  growth  may  be  wanting  in 
availability.  If  the  land  can  be  broken 
up,  as  shown  in  his  article,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  for  nitrification  to  prepare 
plant  food,  then  all  goes  on  well  for  a 
time.  My  own  experience,  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  Mississippi,  is  that  Broom 
sedge  is  nearly  eradicated  by  a  liberal 
application  of  nitrogenous  manures.  In 
our  cattle  feeding  here,  we  have  used 
large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
hulls.  This  manure  spread  upon  the 
pastures,  soon  eradicated  the  larger  part 
of  the  Broom  sedge.  Perhaps  in  the 
short  article  the  term  “soil  poverty” 
was  not  fully  understood.  In  the  con¬ 
text,  I  supposed  it  would  be  readily  seen 
that  I  meant  available  plant  food.  The 
same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the 
daisies.  The  university  farm,  20  years 
ago,  was  covered  with  the  common  white 
daisy.  They  have  been  driven  out  by 
systematically  fertilizing  the  land. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  this  city 
now  offer  for  the  first  time  two  of  our 
wheats  which  the  firm  has  kindly  named 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  57  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  6.  The  first,  of  which 
an  excellent  portrait  is  presented  at  Pig. 
166,  is  a  heavily-bearded  variety,  the  par¬ 
entage  of  which  is  one  of  our  cross-bred 
varieties  fertilized  with  a  cross-breed  of 
Velvet  Chaff.  The  down  (“velvet”)  upon 
the  glumes  is  very  light,  though  perhaps 
heavy  enough  to  resist  the  green  fiy,  but 
not  dense  enough  to  invite  mildew,  which 
is  often  an  objection  to  Velvet  Chaff. 
We  have  raised  our  hybrids  and  cross¬ 
breeds  only  upon  very  small  plots.  Prom 
such  trials,  the  No.  57  appeared  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder,  with  large,  symmetrical, 
(Continued  on  next  p<ige. ) 


FOR  THE  BAPY. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’TI. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscbert  Press  Co.,  118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


P  Jill  III  IIP  HACHINKRY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHllnlllU  0.0.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
If  arnnaai.,  M.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Great  Slaughter  in  Prices 


In  order  to  make  room  for  our  Cutter  trads,  we 
have  to  close  out  our  Immense  stock  of  Carriages 
Buggies  and  Road  Wagons  at  RUINOUS  PRICRS. 
Send  for  our  Special  Cut  Price  List  and  get 
a  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  BTJCKBOARD  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WE  CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy  flesh  —  nature  never 
burdens  the  body  with  too 
much  sound  flesh.  Loss  of 
flesh  usually  indicates  poor  as¬ 
similation,  which  causes  the 
loss  of  the  best  that’s  in  food, 
the  fat-forming  element. 


Scott's  Emulsion 


of  pure  cod  liver  oil  with  hypo- 
phosphites  contains  the  very 
essence  of  all  foods.  In  no  oth¬ 
er  form  can  so  much  nutrition 
be  taken  and  assimilated.  Its 
range  of  usefulness  has  no  limita¬ 
tion  where  weakness  exists. 


Prepared  by  Scott  k  Bowne.  Chemiata. 
York.  . . 


New 


Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Jk 


MARKS’ 

Patent  llrtificial  limbs, 

with  rubber  hands  and  feet  are  nat¬ 
ural  IN  action  noiseless  in 
MOTION.  ANO  the  most  DUR- 
:arle  in  construction. 

ItlsnotnnuBU- 
al  to  see  a  farm¬ 
er  worklcg  In 
the  heids  with 
an  artlOclal  leg, 
or  an  engineer 
with  band  on 
the  throttle,  or 
a  conductor, 
brakeman,  tire- 
man,  carpenter, 
mason,  miner, 
in  fact  men  of 
every  voca¬ 
tion,  wearing 
one  or  two  artt- 
hclal  legs,  with 
rubber  feet,  of 
Marks’  Patents, 
performing  as 
much  labor  as 
men  In  possession  of  all  their  natural  members, 
earning  the  same  wages;  in  fact,  experiencing  little 
or  no  inconvenience. 

Over  15.000  In  use,  scattered  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Eminent  surgeocs  and  competent  judges 
commend  the  Rubber  Foot  and  Hand  lor  tbeir  many 
advantages  At  every  industrial  exhibltii.n  where 
exhibited,  they  have  received  the  nlgbest  awards. 
Obey  are  indorsed  and  purcnased  by  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Qovernmects.  A  Treatise,  con¬ 
taining  430  pages,  with  300  Illustrations,  sentFUEs; 
also  a  formula  fur  taking  measurements  by  which 
limbs  can  be  made  and  sect  to  all  parts  of  tee  world 
with  Ot  guaranteed.  Address 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Rroadway,  New  York  City. 
Established  Forty-one  Years. 


Winger’s  Royal  Grown 

steel 

INDMILL 

Has  no  Equal 
for  Strength  or 
Simplicity.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted  Awarded  Medal  and 
Dip/onitt  at  World’s  Fair. 


One  man  with  helper  can  erect  In  one  day 


E.  B.  WINGER, 

632  Kenwood  Terrace,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ON’T 


"s!i7ssifw.TS[)ni|0Y  STEEL 


$30 


'There  is  no  necessity  of  ^ 
working  all  your  life  when  ■“ 

You  Can 
Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  vou  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  in 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired. 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par-, 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  Is  your' 
name  and  address  sent  to  our  near¬ 
est  office.  8END  TO-DAY. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO., 

19-37  WendeU St.  2-12  Hartford  St  BOSTON,  MaSS. 

Branch  Office:  174  Poitou  St.,  New  York  City. 


WELL  DRILLS 


F. 


awarded  Highest  Medal  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
All  latest  Improvements.  Catalogue  free. 


C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Good  Farm 


near  growing  town,  good 
schools,  churches,  stores. 
Good  Buildings  250  acres. 
Price  very  low;  terms  easy.  Write  to-aav  to 

OTIS  RIFOUD,  West  Randolph,  Vt, 
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Rnrallsms—  Continued. 
heavily-bearded  heads  and  tall  wiry 
culms.  It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower, 
stools  freely  and  has  never  been  winter- 
killed. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  6  is  one  of 
the  rye-wheat  hybrids,  though  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  rye  has  disappeared  except  that 
the  culms  just  under  the  heads  are  now 
and  again  downy  as  in  rye.  This  downi¬ 
ness  of  the  stem  is  variable.  We  have 
tried  by  selection  for  many  years  to  fix 
it  without  any  approach  to  success.  Of 
all  our  rye-wheat  hybrids,  the  downy 
culm  is  permanent  in  but  one,  and  that 
resembles  rye  in  several  other  respects. 
The  Hendersons  have  found  that  No.  6 
“  succeeds  and  produces  heavy  crops  on 
poor,  thin  land,  where  pure  wheat  could 
not  be  successfully  or  profitably  grown.” 
This  surely  is  a  most  valuable  character¬ 
istic.  Fig.  165,  page  630,  shows  the  plant 
one  head  and  several  kernels. 

Accordino  to  the  latest  New  Jersey 
Station  bulletin,  the  cost  of  nitrate  of 
soda  (14  analyses)  varies  from  11  to  16 
cents  per  pound.  That  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  for  precisely  the  same  article. 
Dried  blood  varies  from  16  to  19  cents 
per  pound  ;  ground  bone  from  4.3  to  6  6 
cents  per  pound  ;  superphosphates  from 
5.3  to  8.2  cents  per  pound  ;  mineral  phos¬ 
phates  from  3  9  to  8  3  cents  per  pound. 

As  a  rule  it  is  well  not  to  purchase  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  fancy  names,  such  as  Farm¬ 
ers’  Friend,  Royal,  Special  Favorite, 
Surepop,  Leader,  and  the  like.  Good  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  made  of  the  same  materials, 
and  brands  with  fancy  names  usually 
analyze  below  the  prices  asked  for  them. 

Any  agent  that  wants  to  sell  you  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  calls  them  all  ''phosphates,” 
does  not  know  bis  business. 

Our  Assimina  triloba  (Papaw  or  North¬ 
ern  banana)  is  bearii  g  an  immense 
quantity  of  fruit  this  year.  It  would 
seem  that  excessive  drought  agrees  With 
it.  Many  of  the  fruits  are  four  inches 
long  and  six  inches  around,  fully  ripen¬ 
ing  before  frost. 

Prof  L  H  Bailey,  in  Bulletin  No. 
70,  talks  about  the  “  Native  D  varf  Cher¬ 
ries.”  He  proposes  the  name  of  Prutius 
Besseyi  for  the  Western  dwarf  cherry, 
introduced  as  the  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  by  Chas  E  Pennock, 
of  Bellevue,  Colorado.  Prof.  Bailey 
thinks  that  it  is  from  this  species  that 
the  best  results  are  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
horticultural  way.  He  is  now  complet¬ 
ing  arrangements  to  make  a  large  plan¬ 
tation  of  it  upon  certain  sandy  barrens 
in  New  York. 

Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  D,  S.  Mar¬ 
vin,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  who  has  long 
worked  to  produce  valuable  grapes,  is 
fairly  confident  he  has  hit  it  at  last. 
The  name  of  the  new  (white)  variety  is 
Shelby.  It  is  as  good  as  Delaware  and 
earlier  than  Moore’s  Early,  earlier  than 
Green  Mountain.  It  is  hardy  and 
healthy,  and  has  no  foreign  blood.  Mr. 
Marvin  will  send  a  couple  of  vines  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  trial. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  30  pounds 
of  Crimson  clover  were  sown  upon  the 
two-acre  plot  September  11.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  15 — four  days — the  seed  had  all  (ap¬ 
parently)  sprouted  very  evenly  over  the 
entire  field.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
rain,  and  the  temperature  is  just  right  for 
a  rapid  growth.  Have  we  any  record  of 
Crimson  clover  having  been  sown  so  late 
in  the  North;  that  is,  as  far  north  as  New 
York  City  ?  Will  it  make  sufficient 
growth  to  carry  it  through  the  winter 
safely  ?  The  common  Red  clover  seed, 
which  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the 
Crimson,  was  about  a  day  later  in  germi¬ 
nating,  and  the  first  leaves  are  smaller. 

OuB  plan  is  shaping  itself  in  this  way: 
Plow  the  clover  under  in  late  April  and 
plant  potatoes,  sowing  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  on  all  the  land  and  adding  nitrate 
of  soda  on  one-half.  If  then  the  clover 
give  all  the  nitrogen  needed,  the  nitrate 
of  soda  will  have  no  effect  to  increase 
the  yield. 


We  have  received  the  following  from  C. 
M.  Conner,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  (Columbia)  Station : 

“In  your  issue  of  September  1,  you  gave 
an  account  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes 
failing  to  produce  tubers.  We  have  had 
the  same  experience.  We  planted  on  the 
station  ground  one  plot  of  R.  N.-Y.  No. 

2  and  two  plots  of  Freeman  on  May  23. 
The  vines  grew  vigorously,  but  no  tubers 
were  formed  larger  than  the  end  of  the 
thumb.  The  ground  had  received  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre.” 

Have  any  of  our  readers  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Anjou  pear  is  not  self¬ 
fertilizing  ? 

We  are  always  sorry  when  an  inferior 
fruit  is  named  after  a  superior  man.  The 
Dr.  Hoskins  pear  was  sent  to  us  by  the 
originator  about  seven  years  ago.  It  has 
’fruited  two  seasons,  ripening  about  Sep 
tember  1.  There  are  old  kinds  ripen¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  better  in  every  way. 

Word  lor  Word. 

I 

- “  Knowledge  and  timber  should  not 

be  too  much  used  until  they  are  sea¬ 
soned.” 

- “  No  one  who  has  once  heartily  and 

wholly  laughed  can  be  altogether  and 
irreclaimably  depraved.” 

- '  ‘The  highest  fame  was  never  reached 

except  by  what  was  aimed  above  it.” 

- “  Every  day  is  a  little  life;  and  our 

whole  life  is  but  a  day  repeated.” 

- “  Those  who  are  weary  of  life  and 

who  are  most  unwilling  to  die,  are  those 
who  have  lived  to  no  purpose.” 

- “  The  tongue  is  the  keyboard  of  the 

soul ;  but  it  makes  a  world  of  difference 
who  sits  to  play  upon  it.” 

- “  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his 

head,  no  man  (or  woman)  can  take  it 
away  from  him.” 

- “  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever 

fiad  the  way  to  her.ven  who  desires  to 
go  thither  alone.” 

- “  If  you  do  not  wish  a  man  to  do  a 

thing,  you  would  better  get  him  to  talk 
about  it;  for  the  more  men  talk,  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  do  nothing  else.” 

- ‘  One  who  is  contented  with  what  he 

has  done,  will  never  become  famous  for 
what  he  will  do,” 

- “He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  hath 

not  a  friend  to  spare.  And  he  who  has 
one  enemy  shall  meet  him  everywhere.” 

- Cicero:  “I  can  only  urge  you  to 

prefer  friendship  to  all  human  posses¬ 
sions  ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  suited  to 
our  nature,  so  well  adapted  to  prosperity 
or  adversity.” 

“  Laws  are  like  cobwebs  which  may 
catch  small  flies,  but  which  let  wasps 
and  hornets  through.” 

- Hawthorne  :  “It  is  to  the  credit  of 

human  nature  that,  exc.pt  where  its  self¬ 
ishness  is  brought  into  play,  it  loves 
more  readily  than  it  hates.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  ^always  mention 
The  Rubai.  Nkw-Yokkeh. 


i  N  PANTS  I N  VALI DS. 

TRADE  B  mark. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Milk. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen;— I  can  attest  the  good  qualities 
of  Mellln’s  Food,  for  1  have  as  healthy  and 
strong  a  baby  as  one  could  wish.  She  has 
always  eaten  Mellln’s  Food. 

Yours  truly,  Mrs.  n.  R.  Clise. 

-  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Sirs:— I  am  using  Mellln’s  Food,  and  It , 
agrees  with  my  baby.  It  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  I  have  tried,  and  lam  well  pleased 
with  it.  Mrs.  Fbank  Wakdhass. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
Eeedine  of  Infants,'’’  mailed 

Free  to  any  address.  p 

Doliber-Goodaie  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  h 


GREEN  Introducer  of  LOODON  REO  RASPBERRy, 

E.  S.  CARriAN,  and  others,  recommend  it  for  Market. 
Fall  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Send  for  free  Catalogue  and  Green’s  Fruit  Grower. 
DON’T  FAIL  to  submit  a  list  of  your  wants  and  get  our 
prices  before  placing  your  orders  elsewhere  for  any  kind  or 
grade  of  Nursery  Stock.  Apples,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Grape,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  WE  HAVE 
a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  the  very  best  quality,  on 
which  surprisingly  low  prices  will  be  given  upon  application. 
Surplus  Price  List;— Vlums,  8c.\  Standard  Pears,  8c.;  Dwarf 
Pears,  6c.  and  loc.;  Apples,  5c.;  Royal  Church  Raspberry, 
at  4  cts.,  all  from  stock  not  catalogued. 

GREEN’S  NURSERf  RRMPANV,  ROGHESTER,  N.  f. 


We  Grow^cr/rM?biono?  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

nill  UQ  No  finer  assortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits,  Slirnbs  01 
QAJLDOi  Roses  in  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  tlian 
ttny  otiier  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  aud  Dealers  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  iuspiict  our 

stock.  FALL  PKICE  LIST  AND  UtTLit  CATALOtiUE  FICEE. 

4lst  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 


STOKRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


A  FARM 


Is  like  a  meal  wiihout  salt.  Is  It  any  »onder  the  b„vR  leave  a  farm  where 
there  Is  no  fruit  ?  See  that  you  have  frnlt.  To  have  your  son  stay  on  the 
farm  Is  worth  more  than  tne  cost  of  setting  the  who.e  Jarni  to  fruit,  aside 
T’ T-T I  from  the  value  of  the  fruit.  (Uvethe  boys  a  chance  tor  ihemseives  Our 

’’Aiilv'LJ  1  pilces  and  stock  insure  success.  Don’t  waste  money  paying  three  prices 
to  agents  Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

PKljl  i  ROGERS  NURStRV  CO  ,  Moorest.wn  N  J. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

Bulbs,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  □?*€> I*  S' £1,11 

Largest  and  choicest  El  |  IlfAMPCD  P  DADDV  Mt.  Hope  Maroeries, 
collections  in  America.  CLLWHIlULn  Ot  DHrini,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


P 


I  AUTC  strawberry, 
I  O  Blackberry, 
Currants,  Gooseberry, 
Asparagus,  Grapes, 


REEsr;;'., 

Peach, Chestnut 
Walnut.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 


J.  S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU 
WAm 


STANDARD  PEARS, 
JAPAN  PLUMS, 
PEACH  TREES, 


In  large  or  small  quantity,  send  for  our  list.  We  have 
extra  tire  blocks  ot  these  kinds  and  offer  low  prices. 

WHITING  MURSERY  RR..n.;S.“.7g.&.v 


For  FALL  Planting. 
Choice  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Apple  Trees.  Cur- 
rants,  Uaspberrles, 
Blackberries,  etc. 

Finest  Stock  at  low  rates.  FAKiVIKKS  WANT*<  I> 
to  represent  us  in  every  county  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Write  for  I’rlce-Llst  and  Darticulars,  How  to  get 
One  Hundred  irees  FllKE. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman, 

BOCHE3TF.U,  N.  Y. 


POTASH 

*  FOR 

FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
U  I  G  U  PEIU'KNTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WOKKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


ASHES. 

For  prices  address  'TIIOS.  POT'I'd,  Brantford,  Ont 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


The  Paragon  Chestnut 

Is  highly  recommended  by  the  leading  horticultur¬ 
ist*  of  the  country.  Fine  young  trees  for  sale  this 
fall.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta.  Pa. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Jke.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine, cheap,  a  sample  vines  mailed  for  10*. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Freilonls,  N.  V. 


Lady  Thompson  strawberry.  Miner  Ited 
Kaspberry.  Maxwell’s  Ka.  Blackberry,  the 
three  great  market  berries  for  the  future.  Full  line 
01  nursery  stock.  MkHiK  dl  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del 


NEW  STBAWBERllIES 

Marshall,  Tennessee  Prolific,  Bio,  Cyclone.  Prince 
ton  Chief  Ivanhoe.  by  mall.  $1  per  dozen;  of  all,  15 
Beverly.  Greenville.  V'an  Deman,  Princess,  50  cents 
per  dozen;  dozen  of  each,  fl  50. 

WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


For  2.'}  cents  we  will 
send  to  any  address 
free  by  mail  8  choice 

HYACINTH  BULBS, 

suitable  for  House 
or  Garden  flowering. 
Also  a  copy  of  our 
1894  Bulb  Catalogue 

of  Hyacinths,  Tn- 
llps,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  &c. 

GROSMAN  BROS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y* 


TIMOTHY 

CLOVERS 


SEED  WANTED 

Every  quality-  Will  pay  full  value. 

TIib  Wliltn6y-Noy6S  SbbiI  COi,  specialist*  in 

Seed  Cleunlug.  BINGHAMTON, N.  Y. 


EGYPTIAN  OR  WINTER  ONION  SETS. 

For  fall  planting.  Sold  at  Wholesale  prices,  II  per 
bushel.  G.  E.  KEPIIAKT,  Carey,  Ohio. 


PEASE  Potato  Sorter. 


Sorts  faster  than  10  men 
I  and  better.  Price,  f‘/J0. 
1  Llberaldiscounttoagents 
l  Circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  free. 

Manufactured  by 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  CO.. 
Uoneoje  Falls,  N.  V. 


POTATO  BUYERS,  ATTENTION! 

Carman  No.  1,  $12  per  barrel;  Maggie  Murphy, 
Freeman,  NewQueen,  Rochester,  Peachblow, .  13  25; 
Rural  New-  Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  Monroe 
Seedling,  Early  Puritan,  12.25.  25,000  bushels 

Above  prices  for  October.  Cash  must  accompany 
allorders  Heferences:  Irst  National  Bank.  Newark, 
N.  Y.  F.  H.  Burnette,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Slate  University,  Baton  Kouge,  La. 

C.  B.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Crop. 


SecoRd  Crop  Seed  Potatoes 

—  Earliest,  strongest,  most  productive. 
Ready  for  fall  delivery  October  15  and 
thereafter.  Ca  >  be  cut  any  time. 
Varieties:  NewQueen.  Early  Hebron, 
Early  Puritan,  Thorburn,  Early  Hose, 
Early  Noriber,  and  Freeman,  all  true 
to  name.  Crop  lot  prices.  Send  for 
free  pamphlet. 

JOHN  C.  PEAKCB  &  CO., 

404  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Seed  Potatoes-New  Queen. 

We  offer  500  barrels  of  above  variety  Smooth 
stock,  and  true  to  name.  Shipped  In  round-hooped 
truck  barrels,  holding  three  bushels,  with  burlap 
cover.  Stock  above  medium  in  size.  12.75  per  barrel. 

M.  GARKAUAN,  Kington,  Pa. 


DIIV  second  crop  Seed  Potatoes  this  fall; 
DU  1  cheaper  than  spring  One  barrel  worth  two 
of  one  crop  or  Northern  Seed.  Nursery  Stock.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1894. 

Are  the  services  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  of  any  value  to  you  as  an  individual  ?  If  so, 
i  n  what  does  that  value  consist  ? 

• 

On  many  farms  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Timothy  hay,  clover  is  the  more  economical 
forage  to  feed.  On  such  farms  is  it  good  economy  to 
grow  Timothy,  sell  it  and  use  the  money  to  buy  clover  ? 
There  is  a  question  that  bothers  a  good  many  farmers. 
• 

We  are  all  ready  to  receive  opinions  and  arguments 
as  to  those  questions  on  page  642  about  that  field 
manured  with  sawdust  manure.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
“  All  signs  fail  in  a  dry  time”  and  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  a  drought  are  often  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  ^ 

Best  the  land  ;  bring  it  back  to  grass,  is  the  advice 
given  the  Southern  farmer  who  for  years  has  grown 
cotton  with  fertilizers.  That  is  good  advice  because 
there  is  a  way  to  follow  it  and  still  continue  to  grow 
cotton.  That  is  to  use  Crimson  clover  just  as  the  Dela¬ 
ware  farmers  do.  Sow  it  among  the  cotton  rows  in 
the  fall,  cut  it  or  pasture  in  the  spring  and  put  cotton 
after  it.  ^ 

One  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  stock  at  the  fairs 
is  fat.  Fat  covers  many  defects  and  most  judges  will 
give  the  fattest  animal  the  premium.  These  animals 
are  fine  in  the  show  ring,  but  are  seldom  useful  breed¬ 
ers,  and  the  posted  man  will  never  buy  one  of  them 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  one  that  is  lean,  muscular 
and  a  milk- giver,  so  that  her  offspring  grow  well,  is 
the  one  you  want.  Show  ring  and  profit  qualities  sel¬ 
dom  combine  in  one  animal.  Study  the  breed,  not  a 
single  show  animal.  ^ 

That  Chicago  creamery  fiend  is  again  at  work  in 
New  York  State.  As  one  of  our  readers  describes  him: 
"Be  is  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  cigars,  slick  talk  and 
‘  Won’t  you  have  a  drink  ?”’  We  have  described  the 
methods  of  this  firm  so  many  times  that  it  seems  like 
a  waste  of  space  to  go  over  it  again.  To  all  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  we  say,  take  no  stock  (in  any  sense)  in  a  wan¬ 
dering  agent  from  Chicago  who  wants  to  sell  a  creamer 
and  promises  the  entire  earth  to  would-be  patrons. 
You  would  better  make  yourself  a  won't-he  patron. 

* 

Those  are  interesting  figures  Mr.  Glick  gives  us 
about  the  cost  of  ensilage  from  sweet  corn  husks.  As 
he  manages  things,  he  can  make  a  cheaper  ton  of 
ensilage  from  the  husks  than  from  his  own  corn. 
This,  we  think,  is  unusual,  but  there  may  be  farmers 
near  corn  canning  factories  who  can  do  as  well.  With 
the  value  of  this  corn  refuse  so  well  established,  it 
seems  like  a  shame  in  these  close  times  to  let  so  much 
good  fodder  go  to  waste.  Not  the  least  important 
thing  about  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
ensilage  enabled  Mr.  Glick  to  sell  $92  worth  of  hay. 
That  is  the  way  it  always  goes.  The  use  of  ensilage 
provides  cheap  roughage  and  leaves  the  Timothy  free 
for  sale.  ^ 

The  little  State  of  Delaware  holds  high  rank  for  her 
wheat  production  ;  but  the  very  low  prices  which  have 
prevailed  for  wheat  the  past  few  years  are  causing 
farmers  to  seek  a  more  profitable  crop  which  can  be 
grown  in  its  stead.  Many  farmers  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  culture 
of  winter  oats,  and  have  found  it  a  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable  crop  than  wheat.  The  growth 
of  straw  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  wheat,  while  the 
yield  of  grain  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more.  The 
price  received  per  bushel  the  present  season  has  been 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  wheat.  Spring-sown  oats  are 
not  a  profitable  crop,  as  they  are  too  subject  to  blights 
and  rusts,  which  not  only  reduce  the  yield  of  grain, 
but  also  render  the  straw  useless  for  anything  except 
bedding  for  stock.  The  winter  oats  are  sown  at  the 
time  of  sowing  winteT  wheat.  They  withstand  the 


mild  winter  weather  fully  as  well  as  does  the  wheat. 
The  vigorous  start  which  they  secure  by  the  time 
spring  opens  enables  them  to  resist  the  diseases  that 
are  liable  to  attack  the  spring  varieties. 

• 

Since  wheat  has  fallen  so  low  in  price  that  farmers 
recognize  the  economy  of  feeding  it,  the  millers  have 
begun  a  new  boom  for  bran.  In  some  cases  almost 
the  same  price  is  demanded  for  the  bran  that  is  given 
for  the  wheat.  Bran  ought  to  fall  in  price  as  wheat 
goes  down,  and  the  millers  have  no  business  to  demand 
the  old  prices  for  bran  when  they  buy  the  wheat  for 
so  much  less.  The  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat  is  higher  than  that  of  bran — 
aside  from  the  cost  of  grinding  the  former.  For 
horses,  hogs,  poultry  and  sheep  the  wheat  may  be  fed 
without  grinding.  With  the  present  prices  demanded 
for  bran,  we  advise  farmers  to  use  as  little  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  the  millers  make  a  fairer  price. 

* 

English  agricultural  papers  are  urging  their  readers 
to  grow  Crimson  clover  and  feed  their  wheat  to  stock. 
It  is  said  that  Crimson  clover  will  thrive  all  over  the 
southern  half  of  Great  Britain,  and  English  farmers 
fully  understand  the  advantage  of  keeping  some  sort 
of  a  crop  on  the  land  through  the  fall  and  winter,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  a  crop  like  Crimson  clover  which 
adds  a  supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  As  to  feeding 
English  wheat  to  stock — that  seems  like  a  singular 
proceeding  when  we  consider  that  the  English  market 
is  the  last  hope  of  all  wheat-exporting  countries.  It 
only  shows  the  desperate  condition  of  those  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  wheat  for  their  money  or  cash  crop.  They 
have  now  come  to  the  point  where  their  wheat  must 
compete  with  other  stock  foods  instead  of  being  re¬ 
served  for  human  consumption.  Once  let  farmers  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  idea  of  feeding  wheat  to  stock  and  we 
think  the  market  for  it  will  be  considerably  changed. 

« 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  was  a  symposium  on  the  value 
of  corn  fodder  as  a  food  for  horses.  Its  value  was  at¬ 
tested,  but  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  well  cured,  and  secured  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Extended  observation  engenders  the  belief 
that  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  stover  is  lost. 
Much  of  the  corn  is  allowed  to  become  too  ripe  before 
cutting.  Then  one  sees  many  fields  in  which  careless 
shocking  causes  great  waste.  Delay  in  husking  also 
allows  the  stalks  to  become  weather-beaten,  and  thus 
far  less  palatable  and  nutritious.  Corn  husking  seems 
to  be  a  job  that  can  more  easily  be  put  off  than  much 
other  work,  and  the  actual  loss  by  this  delay  is  not 
appreciated.  At  present  prices,  this  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  that  can  be  grown,  even  though  the 
grain  alone  be  considered.  If  a  proper  value  be 
placed  upon  the  stalks,  a  still  greater  profit  is  appar¬ 
ent.  Isn’t  it  worth  while  to  use  a  little  more  care  in 
securing  and  housing  this  most  valuable  by-product  ? 

• 

Last  fall,  in  describing  the  methods  of  the  Hudson 
River  grape  growers,  we  told  our  readers  how  Mr.  W. 
F.  Taber  grew  turnips  and  clover  after  strawberries. 
We  are  now  able  to  give  the  results  of  this  experi¬ 
ment.  After  the  berries  were  picked  the  vines  were 
plowed  under  and  the  field  well  rolled.  August  1, 
one  pound  of  turnip  seed,  twelve  quarts  of  Medium 
Red  and  four  of  Alsike  clover  seed  per  acre  were 
sown.  The  turnips  protected  the  clover  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  "catch”  was  obtained.  From  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  207  bushels  of  turnips  were  sold  last  fall  and 
about  June  1  of  this  year  the  whole  growth  of  clover 
was  plowed  under,  rolled  and  planted  to  sweet  corn. 
In  spite  of  the  dry  season,  the  crop  of  sweet  corn  sold 
for  over  $160.  Next  year  potatoes  will  be  grown  in 
this  land  and  after  that  strawberries.  Mr.  Taber  is  a 
great  believer  in  heavy  green  manuring  to  carry  a  crop 
through  a  drought.  The  green  crop  must  be  carefully 
plowed  under  and  packed  down  hard  with  the  roller 
to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  while  the 
cultivation  on  such  soils  should  be  very  shallow  all 
through  the  season.  ^ 

Quite  a  number  of  the  smaller  cities  and  large 
towns  are  beginning  to  bum  their  garbage.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  some  of  these  operations  will 
be  sure  to  advertise  this  method  of  disposing  of  refuse, 
and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  become  quite  general. 
In  Wilmington,  Del.,  "cremation”  of  this  refuse  is 
said  to  give  excellent  results.  The  material  used  for 
fuel  there  is  kerosene,  which  is  sprayed  upon  the  gar¬ 
bage,  mixed  with  superheated  steam.  An  intense 
heat  is  thus  secured,  and  the  garbage  is  reduced  to  a 
fine  ash,  with  small  fragments  of  bone.  This  garbage 
ash  is  a  new  fertilizing  product.  It  contains  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid — mostly  the  latter.  At  Wilming¬ 
ton,  a  ton  of  garbage  is  said  to  make  about  50  pounds 
of  ash.  Enterprising  farmers  living  within  range  of 
these  "crematories,”  should  lose  no  time  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  merits  of  this  ash.  Get  a  sample  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  at  once  and  have  it  analyzed,  so  that 


you  may  know  what  you  are  buying.  The  chances 
are  that  at  first,  before  this  ash  becomes  a  regular 
article  of  sale,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  Try  it.  ^ 

What  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  regard  to  shade 
trees  in  the  tillable  part  of  the  farm  ?  While  visiting 
a  noted  farm  recently  the  proprietor  called  attention 
to  a  few  scattering  trees  and  said :  "Do  you  not 
admire  those  glorious  forest  trees  ?  How  they  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  I  know  they  take  some 
moisture  out  of  the  soil  that  the  plants  need,  but  the 
entire  area  infiuenced  by  them  is  relatively  only  a 

small  matter.  There  is  Mr. - .  My  chief  criticism 

of  his  methods  is  that  he  will  not  let  one  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  old  trees  remain  near  a  cultivated  field.  All  have 
been  taken  out  by  the  roots.”  We  happen  to  know 

Mr. - .  He  believes  in  giving  the  best  chance  to 

every  crop  he  grows.  No  weeds  are  permitted  to 
evaporate  water  from  the  fields,  and  he  thinks  it 
unfair  both  to  crop  and  soil  to  let  a  big  tree  stand  and 
rob  them  of  plant  food.  The  comfoi  t  to  team  and  man 
from  shade  is  balanced  in  his  estimation  by  the  discom¬ 
fort  arising  from  having  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
culture  of  the  crop.  To  him  the  beautiful  in  a  field  is 
a  perfectly  even  crop.  To  the  other  the  sacrifice  of 
the  noble  tree  seems  to  be  sacrilege.  Which  is  right  ? 
Do  you  spare  the  tree  ?  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

“  A  dose  of  Kood  old  catnip  tea  for  baby  I"  was  the  word, 

And  way  down  to  Us  lowest  depths  our  little  home  was  stirred. 

For  In  our  humble  household,  I  would  have  you  understand. 

When  baby  takes  her  medicine  we're  all  of  us  on  hand. 

For  grandma  holds  the  baby — oh,  so  tightly  In  her  arms 

And  mother  measures  out  the  dose— the  drops  are  healing  charms. 

And  father,  at  his  distance,  they  will  never  let  him  near. 

Speaks  words  of  fatherly  advice  to  help  the  little  dear. 

While  Jack  he  sings  and  whistles  to  divert  her  little  mind 
And  make  her  think  her  colic  has  been  surely  left  behind. 

Then  mother  waits  until  the  mouth  Is  opened  for  a  bawl. 

And  In  will  go  the  medicine,  the  catnip,  spoon  and  all. 

And  as  the  little  stomach  warms— away  will  go  the  pain. 

It’s  exit  bad  old  colic,  and  the  baby  laughs  again. 

And  then  we  nudge  each  other— we  are  famous  fo.ks  to-day, 

“  See  how  I  cured  that  baby  ?”  every  one  of  us  cao  say. 

When  baby  takes  her  medicine  we’re  all  of  us  on  deck. 

And  on  her  health’s  horizon  there  should  never  be  a  speck. 

“  Old  friends  are  the  truest.” 

DCCK  culture  Is  a  quack  business. 

What  about  that  wire  chain- page  032  ? 

It  s  nitrogen  that  keeps  Timothy  on  Its  feet. 

*•  Fills  the  bill  ” — dough  in  the  chicken  pan. 

Can  a  narrow  man  ever  ”  cat  a  wide  swath  ”  ? 

How  much  ventilation  does  your  henhouse  need  ? 

Patch  up  the  winter  overcoat  for  the  strawberries. 

Not  a  bad  plan  to  have  the  cow  and  the  pasture  dry  together. 

Takes  care  of  Itself — ventilation  In  a  room  with  an  open  Are. 

How  much  weight  do  you  expect  to  put  on  that  calf  this  winter? 
The  latest  name  for  a  tarld  on  wool  Is  “a  patent  for  sheep  growers." 
What  effect  is  the  high  price  of  corn  having  upon  silo  tilling  In  your 
neighborhood  7 

Dh.  Hoskins  tries  his  hand  at  answering  those  questions  about 
shade  on  page  642. 

Corn  planted  early  grows  up  tall  and  stout — makes  the  happy  cattle 
langh  at  the  drought. 

To  make  an  off- hand  statement  of  any  value,  you  must  have  your 
subject  well  in  hand. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  part  of  the  Crimson  clover  plant  you  want  to 
save  over  winter  is  below  the  ground— the  root. 

Most  of  our  advices  from  the  West  are  to  the  effect  that  farmers 
are  sowing  about  as  much  wheat  as  ever. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  man  who  Is  bare  In  mind  and  has  not  caught 
the  reading  habit,  will  have  a  very  dull  winter. 

He  who  keeps  his  poor  old  porker  sty -penned  from  the  sprlrg  till 
fall,  finds  his  profits  but  a  walker  and  his  stipend  very  small. 

The  rew  tariff  will  permit  Mexicans  to  drive  stock  Into  Texas  for  fat¬ 
tening  and  sale.  Another  ”  new  Industry  ”  for  the  foreigner’s  benefiil 

WILL  the  granddaughter  of  your  cow  be  able  to  make  800  pounds  of 
butter  a  year  ?  Read  the  answer  In  the  pedigree  of  Its  sire  and  grand- 
sire. 

A  YEAR  ago  English  farmers  were  hunting  for  hay  or  selling  off  sur¬ 
plus  stock.  To-day  their  barns  and  stacks  are  full  and  they  want  more 
cattle. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  pretty  well  proved  that,  fed  In 
connection  with  bran,  peas  are  superior  to  any  ol  the  small  grains  for 
porkmaking. 

Denmark  exports  vast  quantities  of  butter.  It  Is  discouraging  to 
learn  that  the  Danes  are  eating  ole ''margarine  at  home  and  sending 
butter  abroad. 

The  man  who  cherishes  his  back  doesn’t  shoulder  a  fork  and  attack 
the  manure  in  the  shed  when  he  sees  It  needs  “  working  over.”  He 
scatters  a  little  corn  about  and  lets  In  the  hogs! 

A  lot  of  ‘20  live  cattle  recently  reached  England  from  Australia. 
While  thousands  of  tons  of  frozen  meat  have  been  sent  from  Austra¬ 
lia,  these  were  the  first  live  cattle  to  make  the  trip  safely. 

SOME  of  our  readers  are  sending  us  samples  of  the  seed  wheat  bought 
from  well-known  advertisers  and  full  of  weed  seeds  and  trash.  Look 
out,  gentlemen  1  Dirty  wheat  will  not  win  you  a  clean  reputation  from 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

AMERICAN  sugar  growers  are  not  willing  to  let  that  bounty  go  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  Several  suits  have  already  been  brought  against  the 
United  States  to  force  payment  of  the  bounty  at  least  up  to  the  date 
of  the  new  law. 

Don’t  be  alarmed  at  Mr.  Chapman’s  story  of  the  way  they  eat 
grapes  in  those  central  New  York  vineyards.  ”  A  ripe  grape  never  In¬ 
jured  any  one  I”  That  Is  right,  but  there  Is  as  much  colic  In  green 
grapes  as  there  Is  In  green  apples. 

”  A  BARREL  Of  wheat  makes  a  barrel  of  eggs,”  said  a  wheat-feeding 
farm  ponitryman.  ”  I  have  to  sell  many  of  my  eggs  for  a  cent  apiece, 
but  every  hen  brings  me  In  more  than  a  dollar  profit,  and  I  sha.l  in¬ 
crease  my  stock.  They  are  the  most  profitable  stock  on  the  farm.” 
Thus  the  testimony  accumulates  In  favor  of  A  Business  Ben,  even 
with  eggs  at  a  cent  apiece. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  GRAPE  COUNTRY. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OP  A  FRUIT  DISTRICT. 

A  Fair  and  Honest  Fair. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  men  who  practice  what  they 
preach,  fakirs  and  their  ilk  are  paralyzed  at  the  outer 
gate,  and  one  finds  a  real  “  fair”  when  he  visits  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Yates  County  farmers,  which  is 
held  at  Penn  Yan.  But  few,  if  any,  entries  are  made 
by  the  professionals  who  go  from  one  fair  to  another 
with  fitted  herds.  The  exhibits,  products  of  the 
county,  numbering  about  2,000,  were  surprising  in 
variety  and  quality.  Situated  in  the  grape  belt,  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  grapes,  but  hardly  looked  for  100  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes.  The  rapid  increase  in  varieties  has 
made  it  possible  for  unscrupulous  men  to  rename  old 
kinds  to  swell  their  list.  But  few  are  qualified  to 
judge  an  exhibit  fairly.  Single  expert  judges  will 
have  to  be  chosen  as  in  other  classes,  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  was  present 
under  at  least  10  different  names. 

The  poultry  departments  at  all  fairs  are  well  filled 
this  year,  which  shows  that  people  are  waking  np  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  egg  basket.  Here  the  farmers’ 
fowls,  the  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  stood  at  th« 
head.  At  other  fairs  the  professionals  have  shown 
the  heavy  breeds  with  buff  color.  Pun,  fancy  and  fad 
on  one  side ;  business,  utility  and  profit  on  the  other. 
Take  your  choice.  The  right  choice  is  very  essential 
to  success. 

The  Home  of  a  Fruit  Grower. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Qillett,  a  warm 
friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  go  home  with  him.  He  is 
as  thoughtful  and  progressive  a  farmer  as  I  ever  met. 
Speaking  of  success  in  life,  his  wife  said,  “  It  is  sad  to 
see  any  one  striving  to  do  uncongenial  work.  I  know 
a  young  man  who  loves  poultry  and  makes  a  decided 
success  of  those  his  father  allows  him  to  keep  ;  but  be 
cannot  induce  the  father  to  change  his  old  methods,  and 
grain  growing  will  be  continued  until  the  boy  is  driven 
from  the  farm  by  the  mortgage.  If  his  natural  talent 
for  poultry  keeping  were  made  use  of,  he  could  pay  the 
debt.”  Master  Gillett,  who  is  about  12  years  old,  has 
embarked  in  the  poultry  business  for  himself.  He  is 
required  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  all  sums  paid  for 
fowls,  grain,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  receipts.  He  will  be 
taught  to  study  both  sides  of  a  question  financially  by 
this  course  in  poultry.  He  has  a  fine  lot  of  fowls  and 
pullets  for  winter  laying,  but  he  has  found  out  what 
many  do  not  stop  to  consider.  “It’s  mostly  outgo  the 
first  year,  for  I  am  just  getting  started,”  was  his  way 
of  putting  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillett  are  both  lovers  of  horticulture 
and  are  constantly  adding  to  their  fruit  acreage.  The 
soil  a  sandy,  clay  loam,  is  easily  worked,  retains  mois¬ 
ture,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  50  quince  trees  of  the 
Orange  variety  were  bending  to  the  ground  with  loads 
of  perfect  fruit.  They  were  planted  10  feet  apart  and 
nearly  touch  between  the  rows  although  severely 
pruned.  For  the  fruit  from  this  one-sixth  of  an  acre 
the  average  returns  are  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  acre. 
“  I  see  the  trees  are  covered  with  Bordeaux.  Does  it 
do  any  good  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  you  see  this  fruit  is  large  and  psrfect.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green  and  not  dropping.  Before  I  be¬ 
gan  spraying,  the  fruit  was  knotty,  gnarled  and  almost 
worthless.  The  leaves  would  be  all  off  before  this 
ti  me.” 

“  How  do  you  make  it  stick  so  ?” 

“  I  use  full  strwagth  and  put  it  on  till  I  get  a  coat¬ 
ing.  That  has  been  on  since  June.” 

The  trees  were  still  blue  with  it.  As  to  the  effect  of 
spraying  on  future  crops,  Mr.  Gillett  said,  “  I  think 
all  my  crops  show  that  the  full  development  and 
maturing  of  the  leaves  give  a  vigor  to  the  tree  not 
otherwise  to  be  obtained.”  Two  pear  trees  standing 
side  by  side  were  shown  me.  It  was  almost  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  perfect  specimen  on  the  one  as  to  find  a 
poor  one  on  the  other.  Spraying  made  the  difference. 

How  They  Eat  Grapes  Up  There. 

Acres  of  vines,  mostly  Concords,  loaded  with  clusters 
till  there  is  hardly  room  for  one  more.  Blue,  black, 
red,  green,  white  and  yellow  bunches  were  handed  me 
to  try  till  I  was  afraid  to  eat  more.  “  They  will  not 
hurt  you  1  ”  said  he.  “One  cannot  eat  enough  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  grapes  to  hurt  him.  It’s  only  unripened 
fruit  that  injures.”  I  began  to  believe  it  when  he  ate 
a  five-pound  basketful  for  breakfast.  Only  people 
who  raise  their  own  fruit  realize  the  amount  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  fruit  one  can  gather  in  during  the  season. 
“  Why,”  said  Mr.  Gillett,  “  when  we  go  to  the  field  in 
the  morning,  we  fill  up  on  grapes.  About  10  o’clock, 
when  we  get  thirsty,  we  slip  over  and  get  a  hatful ; 
at  noon,  some  mere,  and  that  way  all  day.”  How 
much  would  it  take,  do  you  suppose,  to  hire  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lett  to  give  up  his  pleasures  during  summer,  and  al¬ 
most  absolute  leisure  during  winter,  and  go  to  the 
city  to  swelter  in  the  heat  and  live  on  bread  and  meat 
and  second-hand  vegetables  ?  Tuere  is  no  section  in 
our  State  where  it  is  impossible  to  provide  an  abund¬ 


ant  supply  of  fruit  for  family  use,  yet  too  few  are  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  this  health-giving  blessing. 

The  apple  crop  is  light  in  this  section,  yet  his  trees 
are  well  loaded,  probably  from  the  healthy  growth  in¬ 
duced  from  last  year’s  spraying.  His  machine,  his  own 
invention,  is  unique.  A  barrel  on  an  old  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  frame  ;  a  sprocket  wheel  attached  to  the  axle 
gives  power,  and  a  chain  belt  turns  the  pitman,  which 
is  attached  to  the  pump  handle  and  does  the  work, 
while  he  sits  on  the  seat  and  drives.  A  rod  connection 
and  several  nozzles  enable  him  to  spray  three  rows  of 
pouatoes  at  a  time.  Several  barrels  are  used  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  copper,  and  one  is  full  of  limewater.  He 
uses  the  test  for  lime  and  does  not  bother  to  measure. 
No  benefit  is  seen  from  spraying  potatoes  this  year. 

The  Help  Problem ;  Other  Fruit  Notes. 

To  settle  the  help  queslion,  a  good  married  man  who 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  large  house,  was  hired.  This 
relieves  Mrs.  Gillett  from  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
so  much  room,  boarding  the  help,  and  gives  her 
needed  rest.  The  man  is  always  on  hand,  and  the 
family  can  go  to  Florida  or  town  during  winter  if 
they  desire ;  for  as  Mr.  Gillett  said,  “The  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  has  increased  until  the  profits  are  not  much 
larger  than  those  realized  by  our  “hill  farmers,”  who 
sell  hay,  potatoes,  and  keep  stock  on  their  cheaper 
land.  But  from  December  till  April  the  fruit  grower 
is  at  perfect  liberty.  The  dairyman  is  a  perfect  slave, 
Sunday  and  all,  the  year  ’round. 

I  made  the  statement  at  an  institute  that  the  Cres¬ 
cent  strawberry  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  berries 
grown.  I  was  hauled  over  the  coals  severely.  Yet 
this  year  the  reports  from  The  R.N.-Y.,  the  experiment 
stations  and  Mr.  Gillett’s  experience  are  the  same. 
It’s  hardy,  early,  prolific,  sells  well  in  market  and 
will  fight  weeds.  That  last  is  no  argument,  for  weeds 
should  not  be  allowed.  Mr.  Gillett  has  a  large  field 
of  cabbage.  All  Seasons  is  the  favorite.  He  and  his 
man,  armed  with  hatchets,  pushed  over  and  cut  from 
the  stumps  an  acre  of  cabbage  in  13^  hour.  People 
with  small  patches  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
the  systematic  growing  of  any  vegetable  on  a  large 
scale.  The  transplanted  plants  are  far  ahead  of  those 
where  the  seed  was  planted  in  the  hill. 

A  large  orchard  of  peach  trees  three  years  old  is  a 
venture.  They  have  been  severely  pruned,  but  are 
very  large  and  should  bear  next  year.  Young  Keiffer 
pear  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  that  on  my  farm 
would  not  bear  in  five  years  more.  It  is  fruit  soil. 
The  pears  are  marked  “canning  pears”  when  shipped. 
Penn  Yan  is  the  market  for  a  large  section.  The  streets 
are  crowded  with  farm  wagons  loaded  with  all  kinds 
of  produce.  The  grape  wagons  have  wide  boxes  set  out 
close  to  the  wheels  and  several  feet  high.  It’s  quit^ 
a  sight  to  see  them  at  the  yard  waiting  to  unload,  30 
in  a  string,  each  having,  perhaps,  500  baskets  on. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  15,000  acres  of  grapes 
in  this  section,  and  it  takes  about  3,000  cars  to  carry 
away  the  fruit.  As  a  peculiarity  of  market,  I  was  told 
that  blue  grapes  should  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  white 
to  New  York,  and  red  to  Boston. 

The  Grape  Growers’  Union  sells  everywhere.  Some 
of  their  grapes  were  toted  up  the  mountains  at  Denver 
on  the  backs  of  mules.  c.  e.  chapman. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  large  life  insurance  com 
panics  tells  us  that  this  season  brings  an  unusually 
large  number  of  lapses  of  life  insurance  policies. 
Last  year  thousands  of  men  insured  for  the  first 
time.  Most  of  them  did  it  to  protect  their  families, 
as  the  outlook  for  business  was  gloomy  and  no 
one  knew  when  the  lowest  ebb  would  be  struck.  The 
fact  that  many  of  these  policies  are  not  being  renewed 
is  taken  as  evidence  that  general  business  is  getting 
better  and  that  these  men  are  satisfied  that  there  is  to 
be  a  gradual  improvement.  That  seems  reasonable, 
and  we  hope  it  is  true.  ^ 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  sufficient  land  now 
under  cultivation  in  this  country.  Any  man  who 
wants  to  farm  and  has  a  small  capital,  can  own  a 
farm.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  the  land,  and  some 
owners  have  been  most  unwilling  ones,  complaining 
that  they  can  get  no  offers  from  others  when  they 
want  to  convert  their  capital  into  money.  The  pres¬ 
ent  holders  of  farms  have  hard-earned  money  in¬ 
vested,  and  the  farms,  as  a  rule,  would  sell  for  less 
than  they  cost  10  years  ago.  An  abundance  of  food 
in  average  years  is  produced  to  supply  the  market  and 
leave  a  surplus  to  depress  prices.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  extensive  irri¬ 
gation  of  government  lands  is  out  of  order.  The 
great  arid  region,  comprising  more  than  100,000,000 
acres  that  can  be  watered,  is  the  property  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  individuals  need  cast  no  covetous  eyes  upon 
it.  When  the  people  need  this  land  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  other  food  supplies,  a  plan  can  be 
made  for  its  distribution  to  individuals  for  a  fair 
equivalent.  Just  now  no  man  wanting  a  farm,  and 


having  anything  to  buy  it  with,  is  crying  for  part  of 
the  arid  region;  and  the  man  who  has  no  money  has 
no  more  right  to  ask  for  the  gift  of  a  farm  than  for 
the  gift  of  a  factory.  If  farm  land  were  held  out  of 
the  market  in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  England,  there 
would  be  some  reason  in  the  demand  for  distribution 
of  this  Western  land,  even  if  a  surplus  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  existed.  As  it  is,  promoters  of  the  scheme  for 
obtaining  control  of  this  government  land,  are  work¬ 
ing  for  something  else  than  merely  homes  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  farmers  of  this  country  cannot  afford  to 
allow  these  men  to  succeed.  We  have  had  too  many 
schemes  that  were  worked  under  a  great  waving  of 
the  flag  for  purely  selfish  ends.  Development  of  the 
resources  of  one’s  country  appeals  to  a  patriotic 
spirit,  but  too  rapid  development  always  means  dis¬ 
aster.  If  we  water  this  great  region  and  give  it  away, 
the  product  of  Eistern  farms  will  bring  less  money 
to  spend,  because  there  will  be  little  or  no  profit  in 
the  business,  and  times  in  town  and  country  will  grow 
harder  than  ever.  This  irrigation  scheme  is  a  selfish 
one,  in  the  interest  of  a  few,  and  a  menace  to  that  of 
the  masses.  Kill  it  1  ^ 

The  problem  of  when  to  sell  potatoes  is  harder  than 
ever  this  year.  Prices  are  fair  now — right  from  the 
field — and  yet  there  is  every  prospect  that  they  will 
be  very  much  higher  before  spring.  Our  opinion  is 
that  if  a  man  has  a  first-rate  place  in  which  to  store 
his  potatoes  and  knows  how  to  care  for  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  may  pay  him  to  hold  them ;  other¬ 
wise  our  advice  would  be  to  sell  at  once.  A  subscriber 
in  Kentucky  gets  it  about  right  in  this  note  : 

My  opinion  Is  that  It  la  undoubtedly  best  to  sell  at  50  cents  per 
bushel  at  digging  time  even  If  one  were  assured  of  double  the  price 
four  months  after  siorlog.  Handling,  shrinkage  and  decay  In  four 
months  usually  reduce  the  amount  stored  about  one-third,  and  1  have 
never  found  out  when  to  market  a  well  grown  crop.  I  bad  this  season 
about  three  acres  In  early  potatoes,  which  produced  27i  bushels  of 
fair,  smooth  potatoes,  and  as  I  had  no  home  market,  I  stored  for  better 
prices.  Two  weeks  ago,  I  found  that  the  potatoes  were  rotting  ba.Jly 
and  sold  to  a  local  buyer  at  45  cents  per  bushel,  tne  272  bushels  being 
reduced  to  112  bushels.  Twenty-six  bushels  were  culls,  the  remaining 
loss  being  by  shrinkage  and  decay ;  and  this  Is  my  usual  experience. 
Could  1  have  held  them  two  weeks  longer  1  would  have  realized  nere 
1X1  cents  per  bushel,  us  the  crop  In  tne  neighborhood  Is  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted  and  potatoes  have  advanced  In  two  weeks  It  to  2d  cents  per 
bushel.  So  you  see  this  crop  whether  “  well  grown  or  not,  rimer  pot  to 
market." 

After  all  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  knowing  what 
the  potatoes  have  cost.  If  you  know  that,  you  can  tell 
whether  the  price  offered  represents  a  profit  or  not. 
A  safe  way  to  do  business  is  to  sell  whenever  a  fair 
profit  is  in  sight. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tub  place  to  get  cider  machinery  is  of  Boomer  &  Bosebert  Press  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Get  their  catalogue. 

Tubub  are  lots  of  registered  young  Bsrkshlre  pigs  now  at  Park 
1<  arm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  w  111  be  sold  cheap,  too. 

Tub  h  Orest  Hose  Is  a  new  potato  that  will  soon  come  into  competition 
with  old  favorites.  It  was  exhibited  at  tne  Onlo  State  Fair  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Christy,  the  originator,  and  certainly  made  a  nice  showing. 

Mu.  John  W.  Hall,  Marlon  Station,  Md.,  explains  in  his  catalogue 
why  his  potatoes  are  called  ‘'High-bred."  Ue  also  tells  something 
about  second-crop  potatoes  for  seed.  Better  send  and  get  the  cata¬ 
logue. 

lx  Is  always  well  to  buy  at  ilrst  band  when  possible— middlemen's 
prouts are  saved  In  this  way.  Onion  sets  usually  come  high  because 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  pass  from  producer  to  consumer.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Kephart,  Carey,  Onio,  Is  now  offering  Egyptian  or  Winter  onion  sets 
cheap.  Why  not  get  them  now? 

"Why  are  farmers  willing  to  pay  seedsmen  more  for  seed  than  they 
are  willing  to  pay  another  farmer?"  Is  a  question  asked  by  a  farmer 
who  has  used  Tub  U.  N.-Y.  as  a  middleman.  Is  It  true  that  they  do  ? 
If  so,  is  It  because  the  seedsmen  make  nig  claims  of  yield,  etc.  7  Any 
way,  here  Is  Mr.  U.  H.  Small,  Mount  Alto.  Pa.,  with  a  tine  quality  of 
seed  wheat  at  farmers'  prices.  Who  wants  it? 

You  can  get  the  same  percentage  of  elements  In  other  fertilizers 
that  you  get  In  hard-wood  ashes;  but  there  Is  something  about  the 
comolnatlon  of  plant  food  elements  in  ashes,  their  chemical  action  on 
the  soil,  that  make  them  superior  to  other  products  of  the  same 
analysis  for  plant  food.  A  tree  pamphlet  on  this  subject  can  be 
secured  of  the  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  9  Meichant’s  Row,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Have  you  considered  what  a  pair  of  those  wlde-tlre,  low  wheels  on 
your  wagon  would  save  you  this  fall  In  gathering  your  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  crops?  They  not  only  save  tne  team;  but  bring  the  wagon 
box  down  low,  and  save  labor  In  loading  and  unloading.  They  also 
save  cutting  up  the  fields,  and  as  there  la  no  tire  setting,  another  ex¬ 
pense  Is  saved.  Send  to  the  Empire  Mlg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

MB.  T.  J.  DwYKB,  the  well-known  proprietor  of  the  Orange  County 
Nurseries  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  Is 
already  Into  his  work  with  renewed  strength  and  vigor.  Those 
U.  N.-Y.  readers  who  have  ordered  from  him  In  the  past  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  quality  of  his  goods  ;  but  to  new  or  intending  pur¬ 
chasers,  we  would  say  that  bis  goods  are  grown  and  packed  under  his 
own  8u,jerylston;  and  while  there  are  larger  nurseries  in  the  country, 
we  know  of  none  better  or  more  rell  .ble. 

Pkoijauly  no  man  In  the  country  has  done  more  for  the  maimed 
than  A'  A.  Marks,  701  Broadway,  New  York.  His  artlllolal  limbs  are 
about  as  nearly  perfect  as  It  Is  possible  to  conceive.  It  Is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  men  with  these  artificial  limbs  performing  successfully 
and  without  Inconvenience  the  same  duties  performed  by  others  with 
all  their  natural  members.  A  treatise  on  aitlilclal  limbs  Is  sent  free. 
Anything  In  this  line  procured  of  Mr.  Marks  will  be  found  all  right, 
and  formula  for  measurements  Is  given  so  that  llmos  can  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  world. 

J.  S.  Collins  &  Son.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  have  sent  us  their  fall  cata¬ 
logue  of  strawbertlss,  raspberries,  blackberiles,  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries  ilncludlng  Columbus  and  Red  Jacket),  grapes,  asparagus,  large 
fruits.  Including  Japan  plums,  nut  trees  and  ornamental  trees.  We 
have  recently  bad  an  urgent  Inquiry  as  to  where  the  Beebe  straw¬ 
berry  could  be  purchased.  Several  years  ago  our  report  of  this  va¬ 
riety  was  very  favorable.  It  was  announced  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  but 
finally  rejected  by  him.  It  Is  a  splendid  variety  as  It  showed  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  Is  In  Mr.  Collins's  list. 


“  Which  is  the  happiest  moment  in  a  woman’s  life  ? 
Is  it  when  she  is  first  eng'aged.;  when  she  receives  her 
husband’s  first  kiss  ?  When  she  smoothes  her  first 
baby’s  tiny  hand  with  her  own,  so  weak  and  tremb¬ 
ling  ;  or  is  it  when  she  sits,  her  work  finished,  her 
hands  folded,  her  patient  soul  waiting  and  listening 
for  the  good  angel.  Death  says  a  writer  in  Woman¬ 
kind.  While  we  are  young  we  believe  our  greatest 
happiness  will  be  the  realization  of  some  pet  hope  of 
the  future.  After  we  have  passed  through  life  we 
look  back,  not  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  hope,  but  far 
back  to  childhood,  and  say  we  were  happiest  then.  It 
is  still  a  question,  notwithstanding  the  essays  and 
debates  of  our  schooldays,  whether  there  is  more 
happiness  in  anticipation  or  realization.  Many  of  us 
will  agree  that  the  most  pleasant  moments  we  have 
spent  were  the  visits  to  the  castles  in  Spain. 

?  2  i 

A  WOMAN  was  arrested  while  smoking  a  cigarette  on 
Droadway  one  night  not  long  ago.  That  was  her  sole 
offense  and  she  was  put  in  a  cell  and  kept  all  night.  The 
judge  said  in  disposing  of  her  case  that  the  unusual 
sight  of  a  woman  smoking  in  the  street  was  Eufiieient 
to  cause  a  crowd  to  congregate,  and  warned  her  that 
a  repetition  of  her  offense  would  lead  to  her  punish¬ 
ment.  Verily,  our  laws  need  amending.  The  author¬ 
ities  should  arrest  the  men  smokers  or  allow  the 
women  to  indulge.  Which  course  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  ?  We  are  inclined  toward  greater  restriction, 
having  times  unnumbered,  had  to  take  our  walk  in  the 
wake  of  the  cigar,  very  unwillingly. 

s  §  § 

A  POUND  of  ordinary  Oolong  tea  makes  about  110 
half  pint  cupfuls  of  tea.  That  is,  it  should  make  that 
many  and  will  if  used  in  the  right  proportions.  A 
cup  of  tea  is  a  common  thing  ;  but  there  are  possibili¬ 
ties  in  a  cup  of  tea,  the  best  of  which  are  not  usually 
realized.  “  The  cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates” 
should  be  served  in  its  perfection.  Most  of  the  black 
teas  require  to  be  made  rather  weak  to  be  at  their 
best.  The  delightful  fiavor  should  be  diluted  until  it 
is  only  a  suggestion  to  the  palate.  The  delicacy  is 
lost  if  the  tea  is  made  strong.  If  tea  is  used  strong  as 
a  beverage,  it  has  such  an  effect  on  the  system  that 
the  cup  of  slrong  tea  is  not  so  effective  in  curing  a 
headache.  Let  us  use,  and  not  abuse  so  good  a  thing 
as  tea. 


A  WOMAN’S  LIFE. 

WHICH  IS  THE  HAPPIER,  HOME  DIKE  OR  A  PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER  ? 

WOMAN  can  never  feel  that  she  is  at  her  best 
outside  of  her  home,”  is  a  very  broad  asser¬ 
tion  ;  but  where  there  is  one  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
provide  for  herself  as  the  friend  Mary  Wager-Fisher 
aptly  describes  on  page  558,  there  are  scores  who  are 
not  as  ready  to  face  the  world. 

The  woman  who  keeps  a  beautiful  home,  hospitable 
and  helpful  to  those  who  come  within  its  borders;  a 
home  which  gives  loving  ministry  and  a  renewal  of 
energies  to  all  who  are  reached  by  its  influence,  is 
doing  more  for  the  world  than  “  she  who  warms  the 
public  pottage,  or  criticises  the  public  morals.”  One 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  other  ;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  women  are  of  necessity  home-keepers; 
probably  an  ideal  life  would  be  that  in  which  public 
and  home  life  were  combined  ;  but  of  the  two,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the  higher  and  the 
finer.  It  may  be  "too  common”  to  marry,  but  we  fancy 
it  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  Napoleon,  at 
the  height  of  his  power  was  asked,  "What  is  the  great¬ 
est  need  of  France  ?  ”  He  answered,  "  Mothers  !  ”  Life 
may  seem  commonplace  to  many  a  weary  wife  and 
mother,  but  Susan  Coolidge  beautifully  tells  us  that 
"God  who  sees  each  separate  soul,  out  of  commonplace 
lives,  makes  his  beautiful  whole.” 

A  young  woman  who,  unaided,  has  risen  to  a  high 
position;  whose  wonderful  talents  are  envied  by  many, 
and  whose  printed  words  are  eagerly  read  by  thou¬ 
sands,  said  to  me,  "  Home  is  the  place  for  a  woman.” 
I  gave  her  a  look  of  surprise,  and  she  said,  "Yes,  I  ad¬ 
mit  it !  Many  in  the  quiet  of  their  homes  envy  me  my 
position,  but  it  grows  commonplace  after  a  time.  I 
grow  tired  and  long  for  a  rest  at  home.”  I  recently 
listened  to  a  discussion  between  some  women,  most  of 
them  college  educated,  in  which  matrimony,  pro  and 
con,  was  the  theme.  One  ventured  the  remark  that 
her  idea  was  like  that  of  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  sanitarium  for  women,  and  who  almost 
invariably  won  the  confidence  of  her  patients;  she  said, 
"I  never  saw  a  married  life  mentally,  morally  and 
physically  perfect.” 

A  little  woman  at  once  said  :  “My  friend,  did  you 


ever  see  a  single  life  ‘  mentally,  morally  and  physic¬ 
ally  perfect?”’  "  No  I  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  did,” 
she  replied,  slowly.  "No,  I  think  not,”  responded 
the  little  woman.  "  We  do  not  get  perfection  in  this 
life.  We  look  for  that  in  another,  where  we  shall  all 
be  satisfied.” 

No  one  rejoices  more  than  I  that  woman’s  talents 
are  receiving  recognition  ;  that  many  of  our  best  col¬ 
leges  and  institutions  are  standing  with  their  doors 
open  to  receive  her  ;  and  that  in  the  race  for  learning 
she  competes  fairly  with  her  brothers,  and  often  out¬ 
strips  them  in  the  race.  But  marriage,  in  a  general 
sense,  is  not  to  be  ignored.  That  it  has  proved  a 
failure  in  some  cases  is  very  evident ;  but  all  over  our 
land  are  many,  very  many,  talented,  brilliant  women 
who  are  the  keepers  of  happy  homes,  the  wives  of 
loving  husbands,  and  the  mothers  of  those  to  whom 
the  nation  looks  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  the 
future.  ELLA  F.  FLANDERS. 

From  a  Man’s  Standpoint. 

On  reading  The  Rural,  page  558,  headed  "  Women, 
Homes  and  Husbands,”  my  senses  were  shocked  by  the 
writer  calling  all  those  sentiments  of  home,  family 
and  dear  loved  ones,  only  found  in  a  true  and  honored 
home  composed  of  man  and  wife  and  children,  "bosh.” 
How  can  a  woman  try  to  substitute  art  and  its  fickle 
fortunes  for  never-dying  love  for  children,  home  and 
husband,  God’s  sacred  institutions  ?  The  writer  cites 
the  case  of  a  beautiful  young  lady  who  had  great  tal¬ 
ent  and  desire  for  study,  loving  and  interested  in  the 
whole  world  around  her,  with  youth,  wealth  and 
health,  who  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man 
whom  she  acknowledged  she  liked  better  than  any 
other  man  ;  and  with  all  her  brightness  and  smartness 
she  no  doubt  was  able  to  make  a  good  selection,  and 
he  was  likely  her  equal.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison,  let  us  suppose  she  had  accepted  his  offer  in 
place  of  hastily  ("quick  as  flash”)  choosing  art  as  her 
companion  in  the  vain  hope  of  satisfying  her  own  self¬ 
ish  ambitions.  She  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
man,  established  a  happy  home,  reared  loving  chil¬ 
dren,  taken  a  hand  in  all  the  many  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  organized  to  make  the  world  better  ;  her  mind 
would  have  been  developed  and  broadened  far  beyond 
all  that  art  could  do.  Sne  would  have  filled  the  place 
God  desired  her  to  fill  when  He  made  the  first  woman. 
She  would  likely  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  loved  by  her  own  blood,  and  by  all  who 
knew  her;  and  her  posterity  would  have  gone  out  to 
bless  and  made  the  world  better  for  all  time.  This  is 
one  side;  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  gives  the  other.  She  says, 
the  young  girl  pursued  her  art  and  in  years  afterward 
is  able  to  make  what  is  called  an  excellent  marriage. 
But  she  says,  "Why  should  I  marry  ’  It’s  too  common. 
Only  women  who  can’t  manage  to  live  any  other  way 
should  marry,  keep  house,  tend  babies,  patch,  darn, 
etc.”  This  shows  conclusively  that  art,  and  her  bright¬ 
ness  had  blinded  her  intellect  just  as  another  para¬ 
graph  in  The  R  N.-Y.  states.  "It’s  a  truth,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  for  brains  to  admit,  that  the  devotees 
of  intellect  are  often  blinded  by  brains.”  This  young 
lady  at  first  acknowledges  her  liking  for  the  young 
man,  but  after  years  of  art  she  says,  "  I  would  not 
endure  a  man  as  a  husband.”  If  art  has  this  effect, 
might  not  the  ballot  in  woman’s  hands  tend  to  wreck 
our  homes,  sever  those  ties  dear  to  all  true  and  noble 
hearts,  and  bring  us  as  a  people  and  nation  into  such  a 
situation  as  art  has  brought  this  beautiful  girl?  s. 


THOROUGH  TRAINING  IN  HOMEKEEPING. 

HE  most  noted  scientists,  and  the  good  house¬ 
keeper  who  knows  and  thinks  for  herself,  agree 
that  food  not  only  sustains  the  physical  life,  but  greatly 
affects  the  mental  and  moral  development.  It  has  been 
said,  "The  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  health 
and  morals  of  its  citizens,  and  the  health  and  morals 
of  a  people  depend  mainly  upon  the  food  they  eat  and 
the  homes  they  live  in.”  Great  advancement  in  our 
knowledge  of  food  has  been  made  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Practical  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  methods  of 
preparation  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  food,  also  its  nu¬ 
tritive  value,  were  never 
before  so  well  understood 
as  to-day.  Yet,  how  many 
homes  there  are  in  which 
poor,  unwholesome  meals 
are  provided  that  utterly 
fail  in  supplying  sufficient 
nourishment  to  make  one 
equal  to  the  day’s  work. 

This  is  due  partly  to  the 


fact  that  most  of  our  housekeepers  lack  the  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  healthful,  nutritious  food,  and  the 
intimate  relation  it  bears  to  health  and  happiness. 

In  our  ordinary  farm  homes,  the  mother  has  so  many 
duties  requiring  her  thought  and  care  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  her  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  meals.  She  must  attend  to  the  children, 
the  sewing,  the  house  cleaning,  the  washing  and 
ironing,  often  the  milk  and  butter,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  vegetable  garden  ;  for  the  housewife 
realizes  more  than  her  husband,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  the  table  supplied  with  healthful,  economical  food 
without  vegetables.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
the  garden  were  cultivated  and  cared  for  in  connection 
with  the  farm  work  ;  for,  besides  relieving  the  house¬ 
keeper  of  much  work,  the  results  would  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  uniform. 

When  the  farmer  needs  a  new  hoe  or  plow  in  order 
successfully  to  carry  on  his  work,  he  gets  it — he  must 
have  it.  When  the  farmer’s  wife  needs  a  new  tool  to 
lighten  her  work  and  better  her  results,  she  gets  along 
without  it.  The  cooking  untensils  and  kitchen  con¬ 
veniences  that  she  should  have  cost  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle,  yet  she  works  along  year  after  year  without  them, 
and  in  many  cases  never  learns  to  know  what  inter¬ 
est,  zeal  and  success  are  added  to  the  ordinary  routine 
duties  of  the  kitchen  when  they  are  performed  with 
proper  surroundings.  Look  into  our  farm  houses,  and 
if  you  find  the  kitchen  airy  and  convenient,  the  pantry 
provided  with  necessary  cooking  utensils  and  good, 
neat  china  (none  of  these  need  be  expensive);  if  you 
find  that  the  mother  has  not  more  work  than  one 
woman  can  do,  that  she  has  at  least  a  short  time  every 
day  to  rest,  to  read  and  have  some  thoughts  outside  of 
her  immediate  tasks,  you  will  find,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  a  thorough  interest  in  the  housework,  which 
alone  assures  systematic,  careful  results.  A  poor,  in¬ 
competent  housekeeper  is  fretful,  dissatisfidd,  and  in¬ 
fluences  the  household  in  that  direction ;  while  the 
good  housewife  does  her  work  with  cou  p^rative  ease 
and  because  she  has  success  feels  contented  and  happy, 
thus  creating  a  mental  atmosphere  that  blesses  the 
family  and  friends. 

We  all  know  that  the  mother  through  her  example, 
influence  and  teaching  proves  to  be  the  strongest  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  formation  of  the  daughter’s  chdiracter. 
In  nothing  is  this  more  apparent,  in  no  way  is  it  more 
certainly  shown  than  in  the  interest  the  girl  takes  in 
the  work  of  the  home  and  the  ability  she  has  to  do 
that  work  well.  It  is  a  v  ry  serious  mistake  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  order  to  train  the  child  to  become  an 
ideal  housekeeper  she  must  be  put  to  the  work  as  soon 
as  she  is  old  enough  to  wipe  a  plate  or  hold  a  broom. 
Certainly  the  child  should  have  a  few  regular  duties 
to  perform  ;  but  if  she  is  expected  every  day  to  help 
with  the  work  until  it  is  finished,  when  she  has 
reached  her  twelfth  year  and  is  old  enough  to  begin 
the  study  of  domestic  science  in  her  home  she  will 
have  formed  such  a  dislike  for  houseworii.,  that  to  her 
it  seems  utterly  devoid  of  pleasure,  and  is  pursued 
only  through  necessity.  In  my  experience  I  find  that 
the  principal  reason  for  the  strong  dislike  to  house¬ 
work  felt  by  most  girls  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
consider  the  work  drudgery.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  mothers  who,  realizing  the  importance  that  lies 
in  the  duties  of  housekeeping,  succeed  in  arousing  in 
their  daughters  that  interest  and  ambition  with  which 
the  meanest  work  may  be  made  pleasant,  and  without 
which  any  work  may  become  drudgery. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  girls  be  taught  the  impor- 
ance  of  understanding  the  nutritive  value  of  food, 
that  they  should  consider  its  quality  and  cost,  and  he 
able  to  prepare  cheaper  material  so  that  it  will  be 
better  than  the  best  material,  poorly  prepared.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  good  housekeeping  in¬ 
cludes  much  more  than  wholesome  cooking.  It  is  just 
as  important  that  there  be  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  hygiene  of  the  home  ;  that  the  living  rooms,  bed¬ 
rooms,  closets  and  cellar  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
well  ventilated ;  for  these  places  often  contain  un- 
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recog’nized  dangers,  and  directly  affect 
the  health  of  the  family. 

What  other  occupation  is  there  that, 
in  order  to  be  carried  on  successfully, 
requires  such  familiarity  with  the  great 
underlying  principles  governing  life  and 
health,  and  yet  needs  to  have  the  actual, 
practical  knowledge  of  so  much  detail 
work,  all  of  which  must  be  upheld  by  a 
broad  mind  and  strong  executive  ability? 
What  inducements  has  a  course  of  do¬ 
mestic  science  to  young  women  having 
no  homes ;  what  material  benefits  would 
it  bring  them  ?  is  a  question  often  asked. 
Some  who  are  adapted  to  the  work  of 
teaching  would  find  employment  in  that 
field.  Others  would  be  occupied  in  food 
experiment  stations  and  laboratories 
which  before  many  years  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  as  are  already  the  agricultural 
and  chemical  experiment  stations.  Still 
others  prefer  the  work  of  trained  nurses, 
who  can  scientifically  prepare  tempting 
and  nutritious  food  for  the  sick.  Many 
would  get  positions  in  families  as  house¬ 
keepers  and  cooks.  When  thoroughly 
trained,  they  would  dema':'!  and  obtain 
the  best  wages  for  their  labor ;  and  not 
alone  wages,  but  thorough  respect.  For 
whoever  understands  his  work  and  does 
it  well,  must  receive  courtesy  and  esti¬ 
mation  such  as  the  unprepaied  kitchen 
girl  of  to-day  can  never  claim.  To 
strive  for  this  object,  to  educate  the 
girls  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  and 
fitted  for  any  of  these  places,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  to  arouse  in  them  appreciation  for 
the  importance,  dignity  and  honor  of  all 
home  work — this  is  the  mission  of  the 
teacher  of  domestic  science. 

MABIB  B.  SEKN. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

E  children  again  with  your  children. 
It  is  a  healthy  relaxation  for  the 
grown-up  person  to  forget  the  cares  and 
worries  of  life,  and  to  lay  aside  for 
awhile  whatever  dignity,  stiffness,  or 
“walk-chalk”  manner  he  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  years  intervening  between 
his  childhood  and  parenthood.  It  goes 
very  awkward  with  some  of  us,  when 
we  attempt  to  put  ourselves  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  children  ;  but  more’s  the 
pity  that  it  isn’t  a  habit  easy  to  fall  into. 
How  much  harder  it  is  for  children  to 
try  to  live  up  to  the  grown-up  standard 
of  behavior,  and  to  try  to  think  and  de¬ 
sire  only  as  mature  minds  do.  Some 
parents  are  unconsciously  cruel  in  this 
matter,  they  exact  so  much  from  young 
lives. 

The  parents  who  fail  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  babyhood  are  rare,  and  they 
meet  condemnation  on  every  hand.  But 
are  not  the  needs  of  older  children  of 
just  as  much  importance  as  are  those  of 
infancy  ?  Life  consists  of  many  phases, 
is  a  continual  development  from  birth 
until  maturity ;  and  if  at  any  period  of 
growth  the  healthy  normal  wants  of 
both  mind  and  body  are  not  supplied, 
there  will  be  a  stunted  or  unnatural  de¬ 
velopment.  Many  a  mother  will  talk 
“  baby  talk”  to  her  baby,  but  when  the 
child  has  outgrown  its  mother’s  breast, 
it  so  often  happens  that  it  is  also  re¬ 
moved  from  the  gentle  and  tender  solici¬ 
tude  which  sheltered  its  infancy.  Possi¬ 
bly  this  may  be  because  another  baby 
has  taken  its  place,  and  mother  is  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  new-comer  as  to  forget, 
somewhat,  the  older  children. 

Some  may  deny  the  truth  of  these 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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assertions.  Let  such  just  refiect  how 
often  they  have  heard  (possibly  said) : 
“  Oh,  if  they  would  always  stay  babies  !” 
Are  the  older  children  less  dear  than  the 
babies  ?  Should  they  be  so  ?  Whose 
fault  is  it  if  they  have  grown  away  from 
the  parents’  hearts  as  they  have  grown 
older  ?  Is  it  not,  more  than  from  any 
other  cause,  because  the  parents  have 
failed  to  sympathize  with  the  needs  of 
the  child,  which  grow  and  change  just 
as  the  body  does  ? 

Why  should  there  be  less  tenderness 
and  sympathy  with  the  young  girl’s 
liking  for  pretty  dresses  and  parties, 
than  is  shown  when  the  parent  engages 
in  a  romp  with  the  baby  in  arms  ?  The 
needs  of  the  older  children  are  really  of 
more  importance,  since  they  are  capable 
of  reasoning,  and  a  little  disappointment 
may  assume  gigantic  proportions  and 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind  never  to 
be  forgotten.  How  many  of  us  carry  re¬ 
membrances  of  childish  disappointments 
that  were  all  too  heavy  to  bear !  Yet 
few  of  us  go  back  to  our  cradle  days  and 
remember  the  troubles  we  may  have  had 
then,  when  the  children  seem  to  magnify 
trifies.  Remembering  our  own  child¬ 
hood,  we  shall  be  guided  best  in  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  our  children.  6.  h. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 
These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 


6191. 

Ladies’  Coaf. 


patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubacribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6191.  Xiadies’  Coat. 

This  stylish  fall  coat  of  three-quarter 
length,  has  double  breasted  fronts,  trim¬ 
ly  adjusted  by  single  darts,  and  closed 
with  large  fancy  buttons.  Broad  revers 
turn  back  from  the  upper  fronts,  lapping 
from  the  closing  at  the  neck  snugly 
across  the  bust,  the  edges  being  finished 
in  tailor  style,  with  machine  stitching. 
The  rolling  collar  of  velvet  should  match 
the  cloth  in  color.  The  closely  fitting 
back  has  large  buttons  on  the  side  seams. 
A  full  ripple  effect  is  produced,  plaits 
being  laid  under  each  side-back  seam. 
The  sleeves  are  large  and  full.  Coats 
are  made  of  the  suitings  to  match  the 
skirt  of  the  costume.  Pattern  6191  is 
cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.,  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measure. 


....The  Housekeepeb:  “Lydia  Maria 
Child  said  that  many  of  her  most  beauti¬ 
ful  thoughts  came  to  her  while  scrub¬ 
bing  the  floor.” 


mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Potato  Salad. — Cut  in  dice  pieces,  one 
quart  of  cold,  boiled  potatoes;  one  small 
onion,  or  half  of  a  large  one  chopped 
fine,  a  little  parsley  also  chopped ;  add 
these  to  the  potatoes,  which  should  be 
salted  while  cooking,  as  it  prevents  them 
from  boiling  to  pieces  quite  so  easily. 
For  the  dressing,  use  the  yolk  of  one  egg 
beaten  thoroughly,  a  saltspoonful  each 
of  salt,  pepper  and  mustard,  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  thick,  sweet  cream. 
Mix  thoroughly ;  then  add  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Do  not  put  the 
dressing  over  the  potatoes  until  just  be¬ 
fore  serving.  Garnish  with  lettuce,  s.  r. 

A  Substitute  for  Fruit. — When  fruit  is 
scarce  and  one  has  carrots,  they  may  be 
used  as  an  excellent  substitute.  I  make 
them  into  butter  which  we  call  “tip-top.” 
Cook  the  carrots  until  very  tender,  then 
rub  through  a  colander.  Add  three  pints 
of  sugar  to  two  quarts  of  the  carrot 
pulp ;  less  sugar  may  be  used  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Boil  until  almost  stiff  enough, 
then  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon,  the  kernels  of  a  dozen  peach 
seeds  pounded  fine,  and  boil  a  little 
longer.  This  is  very  good,  but  I  have 
never  tried  keeping  it  long.  In  fact,  I 
should  need  a  great  deal  of  it  to  keep 
long  at  our  house  when  fruit  is  scarce. 

R.  T).  B. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

As  life’s  sammer  time  Koes  by. 

SlnK  a  little  bopefal  song. 

It  may  brlgbten  many  an  eye, 

It  may  make  some  weak  heart  strong.. 

Sing  of  rest  that  shall  be  ours 
When  life's  sammer  work  Is  done, 

If,  In  all  these  passing  hours. 

Good  Is  wrought  and  vlct’rles  won. 

—Eben  E.  liexford. 

. . .  .Atchison  Globe  :  “  Watch  your  con¬ 
science  ;  if  it  approves  of  everything  you 
do,  it  is  an  indication  that  you  are  be¬ 
coming  conceited.” 

....The  Housekkebeb :  “Is  the  penny 
received  in  exchange  for  the  very  vitality 
and  heart-blood  of  a  woman,  especially 
a  mother,  an  ‘  honest  ’  one?” 

....Pres.  Angell,  op  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity:  “No  man  who  has  not  some¬ 
thing  of  the  heroic  spirit,  can  expect 
very  signal  success  in  life.  The  purpose 
of  life  is  not  mere  existence ;  we  were 
not  placed  here  to  have  an  easy  time ; 
character,  and  not  happiness  simply,  is 
the  goal  toward  which  we  are  to  strive.” 
....Hay  There:  “A  Quakeress  used  to 
say  in  her  sermons  that  there  were  three 
follies  of  men  which  amazed  her.  The 
first  was  their  climbing  trees  to  shake 
fruit  down,  when,  if  they  only  waited  a 
little,  it  would  fall  of  its  own  accord ; 
the  second  was,  that  they  should  go  to 
war  to  kill  each  other,  when,  if  they 
waited,  they  would  all  die  naturally  ; 
the  third  was  that  they  should  run  after 
women,  which,  if  they  would  not  do,  the 
women  would  run  after  them.” 


In  writing  to  advertlserB,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  Nxw-yorkbb. 


TAKE 

AYER'S 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

IT  LEADS 

ALL  OTHER 

BLOOD 

Purifiers. 

rno  Qli  r  pUCin-FlvoH.  P.  Acme  OUEo 
run  OALL  UnLAr  glue.  in  use  one  month 
Just  the  thing  for  farm  work. 

C.  H.  GRISWOLD,  Black  Hall,  Conn. 


Hungry  Leather. 

The  natural  food  of  leather  is  oil. 
Hard  and  stiff  leather  is  soft  in  a 
minute  with 

Vacuum 
Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
ifyou  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Takk  Cark 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-tbirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
•3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Furinton  iU  Co.,  Des  Moines.  la. 


SOLD! 


LINDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  . 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo  done  on  the  75,000  In  f  use 
wnsli board  and  with  in nch  more  case.  Thisnpplies  to 
Terri  IPs  Perfect  Washing  Maeliliie  which  wllllm  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  ;  1  f  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  Agents  Wante.l.  Korexclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  I’OItTI.A.M)  .MHi.  t  ().,  llox  i  l,i>„riln'ii'<  -•  ■ 


WJ^BSTim^S 

INTSRNA  TIONAL 

l)ICTlONARY\ 

Successor  of  the 
“  Una  bridged.” 

A  Dictionary  of 
I  lin^liHh, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Diction,  Dtc. 

Standard  of  the  TT.  S. 
Gov’t  Printing  Olllco.the  ^ 
XT  H.  Supreme  Court  and  J 
I  of  nearly  all  tlio  School¬ 
books. 


Hon.  I).  .1.  Brewer, ! 

.Justice  of  the  II.  S.  J 
Supremo  ( loiirt,  writes : « 
I  comiriend  it  to  all  tis. 
the  one  fjreat  standard  authority. 
Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages 
G.&C.  MERRTAM  CO.,  ruhlishers, 
Sprinjifield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


A  PRESENT  FOR  mrrJhZl; 

pair  of  crocheted  Saxony  Wool  Bootees,  splendidly 
made.  Two  pairs  at  once  for  75c  ;  sdk  trimmed,  60o. 
a  pair.  BEDFORD  MFG.  CO..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TIMELY  BOOKS. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  fur  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  23  cents. 


The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  U.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  illustrated. 
It  tells,  plainly  and  brlelly,  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  gralt  or 
croeses  a  bower  wants  to  know,  it  is  entirely 
new  and  original  in  method  and  matter.  The 
outs  number  lu7,  and  are  made  expressly  for  it, 
direct  from  nature.  The  book  treat  of  all  kinds 
of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  green¬ 
house  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  C.oth.tl;  paper,  60  cents. 

TOE  RURAL  EEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambera  and  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 


ADVEBTISINO  BATES 
—  ov  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agnoultural  Prees, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  l3f~They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Urst  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.26  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 35  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  fl  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  mast  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

larAB  SOLUTE  LY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  ^ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8a.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  10^  franes. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THB  BUBAI.  NBW-YOKKBK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

«  CREDIT  ” 

A  CEBTAIN  young  man  that  I  know 
earns  $10  a  week  as  a  clerk  in  a  New 
England  mill.  He  found  a  fine,  home¬ 
like  place  where  board  could  be  had  for 
$4  a  week.  This  left  him  a  fair  margin 
for  clothes  and  sundry  expenses  and  a 
chance  to  lay  aside  $100  a  year.  Work¬ 
ing  in  the  mill  was  another  young  man 
somewhat  older  than  the  first  and  with 
very  much  larger  ideas  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  a  big  show  in  the  world. 
We  may  call  the  first  young  man  Jack 
and  the  other  one  Bill. 

Says  Bill  to  Jack,  “  Where  do  you 
board  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  have  a  good  place  where  I  pay 
$4  a  week.” 

“  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  board  at 
the  hotel  where  I  do.” 

“  But  won’t  that  cost  more  ?” 

“  Of  course  it  will — I  pay  $7  a  week  I” 

“But  that  would  make  me  lose  $3  a 
week  I" 

“  Why,  haven’t  you  sense  enough  to  see 
that  if  you  lived  at  a  hotel  people  would 
think  you  are  getting  a  much  bigger  sal¬ 
ary  than  you  really  are  ?” 

“  What  good  would  that  do  me  ?” 

“Why  think  of  the  credit  you  could 
get.  You  could  borrow  money  or  buy 
things  and  get  trusted  for  them.  You 
will  never  get  credit  till  you  make  a  big 
show  and  get  folks  to  think  you  are  doing 


I  AM  glad  to  say  that  Jack  stuck  to  his 
$4  boarding  place.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  him  that  he  cannot  get  it 
through  his  head  how  an  ability  to  bor¬ 
row  money  or  buy  goods  “on  tick”  is 
going  to  give  him  any  increase  of  wealth. 
You  will  find  lots  of  big  grown-up  men 
though — old  enough  to  know  better,  and 
all  covered  with  the  scars  of  failure  and 
bad  management,  who  talk  just  as  Bill 
did.  They  are  happy  if  they  can  only 
obtain  “credit” — if  they  can  hatch  up 
some  plausible  story  that  will  deceive 
others.  It  is  deception  and  nothing  else. 
The  whole  thing  will  go  down  like  a 
card  house  at  the  first  real  investigation. 
When  Bill  fails  to  satisfy  his  tailor,  and 
cannot  borrow  money  to  pay  the  debt, 
the  fact  that  he  boards  at  a  $7  hotel  will 
not  keep  his  debtor  quiet.  The  tailor 
will  go  right  to  the  mill,  and  then  where 
will  Bill  be  ?  Among  the  first  things 
brought  out  will  be  the  fact  that  if  Bill 
had  boarded  with  Jack,  he  could  have 
saved  $100  a  year,  and  still  have  been  just 
as  healthy.  Up  will  go  Jack’s  credit  and 
down  will  go  Bill’s.  Now  boys,  keep 
away  from  bogus  credit.  Live  within 
your  means  ;  be  thrifty  and  honest,  save 
a  dollar  when  you  can,  and  put  it  in 
some  safe  place.  Credit  will  come  to  you 
then — you  won’t  need  to  lie  in  order  to 
attract  it.  s  s 


That’s  enough  about  bogus  credit — let 
us  now  consider  other  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  where  the  acquisition  of  credit  is  a 
credit  to  the  crediter.  Of  course,  this 
side  of  it  must  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
is  known  of  all  men  that  we  are  offering 
nine  sweevstdkes  premiums  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Among  others  is 
an  elegant  sleigh  or  cutter — just  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it.  Now  suppose  you 
exert  yourself  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors  for  the  next  10  weeks  and  get 
a  club  of  subscriptions  that  entitles  you 
to  take  this  sleigh.  Whenever  you  and 
your  wife  (present  or  prospective)  ride 
out  in  it,  people  will  say,  “  That  man 
earned  the  sleigh  by  subscription  work 
for  The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb,  and  it’s 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  did  so.” 
There’s  credit  for  you  that  is  anything 
but  bogus.  Every  time  that  sleigh  is 
mentioned,  people  will  give  you  credit 
for  success — for  doing  well  what  you  set 
out  to  do,  and  if  you  can  tell  us  anything 
that  succeeds  better  than  success,  we  will 
give  you  a  prize.  Now  don’t  sit  around 
meditating  on  the  great  truths  brought 


out  in  this  department,  but  get  out  and 
capture  your  first  subscriptions  at  once. 

2  2  2 

And  now  here  is  another  example  of 
what  we  call  true  and  honest  credit. 
Some  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  origi¬ 
nated  a  potato  which  was  called  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2.  That  potato  has  carried  the 
name  of  our  paper  all  over  the  world 
and  given  us  credit  with  people  who  de¬ 
mand  merit.  For  example,  here  is  a  let¬ 
ter  just  at  hand  : 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  yonr  paper  with  terms, 
etc.  I  planted  about  five  bushels  of  your  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No  2  and  have  about  75  bushels  for  seed.  I 
have  Just  taken  first  premium  on  them  at  the  Cum¬ 
berland  County  Fair,  and  no  doubt  would  have  done 
as  well  at  the  Maine  Slate  Fair  if  they  had  been  en¬ 
tered.  If  your  paper  Is  as  KOOd  as  your  potatoes,  It 
Is  KOOd  enouKh  for  the  best  of  us.  c.  u.  o. 

Gorham,  Me. 

See  that  ?  Oh,  my  I  What  a  sermon  one 
could  preach  from  that  text  if  space  were 
not  lacking.  Give  us  credit  for  it  any¬ 
way,  We  try  to  make  the  paper  just  as 
good  as  the  potato.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  this  potato  is  behaving  so 
well  that  it  makes  friends  for  us  wherever 
it  goes.  Suppose  it  were  a  failure — every 
man  who  tried  it  would  be  apt  to  curse 
the  paper  and  want  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  There  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil  that  result 
from  putting  your  name  to  any  article 
or  produce  and  sending  it  out  for  strang¬ 
ers  to  judge  on  its  actual  merits.  And 
here  is  another  reported  victory  for  the 
potato  : 

At  the  Oswego  County  Fair  held  ai  Oswego,  N.  Y., 


In  writing  to  adyertlsen,  please  always  mention 
Ybi  Bubal  Niw-Yobksb. 


September  19  to  22, 1  was  awarded  first  prize  for  best 
bushel  of  late  potatoes— 63  potatoes  weighed  60 
pounds.  Variety.  Bural  New-Yorker  No  2.  Com¬ 
petition  was  strong;  entries  for  potatoes  exceeded  In 
quality  and  number  all  previous  fairs  held  by  the 
society.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No  2  outylelded  any  variety  I 
have  ever  grown,  and  were  so  perfect,  clean  and 
smooth  that  It  was  ur necessary  even  to  wash  them; 
they  were  shown  Just  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
field.  You  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  Intro¬ 
ducing  so  valuable  a  variety,  l  c.  W. 

Oswego  Center,  Wls. 

There’s  more  honest  credit  for  you.  We 
want  the  thousands  who  saw  that  ex¬ 
hibit  to  understand  that  the  paper  is 
R.  N.-Y.  A  No.  1 — 61  pounds  to  the 
bushel  and  all  sound.  We  have  money 
to  pay  those  who  will  go  forth  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  truth  of  that  statement  to  all 
farmers.  Don’t  you  want  a  good  winter's 
job  ?  We  have  it  for  you. 

2  2  2 

The  September  contest  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  Next  week  we  shall  announce  the 
winners  of  the  five  premiums.  Since  our 
last  report  the  following  persons  have 
wen  the  $2  offered  every  day  for  the 
largest  clubs : 

Sept.  17.— Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Button,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio. 
Sept.  18.— J.  Hayes,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

Sept.  19  —8.  M.  Rector,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20. — Geo.  H.  Paarsoo,  Fairfiell  Co.,  Conn. 

Sept.  21.— Henry  Reed,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Sept.  22 —R.  O.  Ba’e,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Sept.  24.— Allen  R.  Yale.  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

Sept.  25.— Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  Co  ,  Conn. 

Sept  "6.— R.  W.  Wleland,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Sept.  27.— Hiram  D.  Matthewson,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa 
Sept.  28.  — P.  Bristol,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29.— Allen  R.  Yale,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

None  of  these  parties  complains  of  hard 
work  in  securing  these  subscriptions. 
One  man  says  it  is  the  easiest  job  he  ever 


undertook.  One  boy  11  years  old  won  a 
prize.  Another  man  captured  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  10  years.  We  expect  great 
things  from  you  after  the  potatoes  are 
dug  and  the  corn  is  husked. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  • 

DNLEACHED  ■■■  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  I  I  Hi 

The  Fore-t  City  Wood  Ash  Co,,  of  London.  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  FILLED 

Wateben  AlmostOlfeD  Away. 
CUT  TIIIK  OUT  and  send  it 
with  your  order  and  we  will  send 
this  beautiful  14  karat  Gold  Plated 
Watch  to  you  by  express  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Vou  examine  it  at  the 
express  ofl5ce,antl  If  you  don’t  think 
it  the  most  extraordinary  barf^ain 
you  ever  saw  leave  It 
and  you  will  be  Qothin|( 
out  but  your  time  in  look- 
\ax  atit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  think  it 
a  barj^ain  and  equal 
in  appearance  to  the 
best  14  karat  f(old 
filled  watch  you 
ever  saw,  pay  the 
express  asent  our 
Special  price,  $S,60 
and  it  is  yours.  With 
ihe  watch  we  send 
a  full  (guarantee  and 
our  bifi^  cataloj^e  of 
ii'old  and  14  karat 
gold  filled  watches, 
at  prices  which  are 
almost  giving  them 
away.  The  watch 
we  advertiae  here  ia 
stem  winder  and 
tetter, magnificently 
engraved  and  fully 

fruaranteed.  Send 
n  your  order  while 
they  last;  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  sell 
many  atthia  price. 
Addresa, 

I.&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  Street,  ChicaKO.  III. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


ASSIST  NATURE 

a  little  now  and  then 
in  removing  offend¬ 
ing  matter  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels 
and  you  thereby 
avoid  a  multitude 
of  distressing  de¬ 
rangements  and  dis¬ 
eases,  and  will  have 
less  frequent  need 
of  your  doctor’s 
service. 

Of  all  known 
agents  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  are 
the  best.  Once 
used,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  favor. 
Their  secondary  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  open  and 
regular,  not  to  fur¬ 
ther  constipate,  as 
is  the  case  with 
other  pills.  Hence,  their  great  popularity 
with  sufferers  from  habitual  constipation, 
piles  and  their  attendant  discomfort  and 
manifold  derangements.  The  “Pellets” 
are  purely  vegetable  and  perfectly  harmless 
in  any  condition  of  the  system.  No  care  is 
required  while  using  them;  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  diet,  habits  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  produce  no  pain,  griping  or  shock 
to  the  system.  They  act  in  a  mild,  easy  and 
natural  way  and  there  is  no  reaction  after¬ 
ward.  Their  help  lasts. 

The  Pellets  cure  biliousness,  sick  and 
bilious  headache,  dizziness,  costiveness,  or 
constipation,  sour  stomach,  loss  of  appetite, 
coated  tongue,  indigestion,  or  dyspepsia, 
windy  belchings,  “heartburn,”  pain  and 
di.stre.ss  after  eating,  and  kindred  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels. 
In  proof  of  their  superior  excellence,  it  can 
be  truthfully  said,  that  they  are  always 
adopted  as  a  household  remedy  after  the 
first  trial.  Put  up  in  sealed,  glass  vials, 
therefore  always  fresh  and  reliable.  One 
little  “Pellet”  is  a  laxative,  two  are  mildy 
cathartic.  As  a  “dinner  pill,”  to  promote 
digestion,  or  to  relieve  distress  from  over¬ 
eating,  take  one  after  dinner.  They  are 
tiny,  sugar-coated  granules;  any  child  will 
readily  take  them. 

Accept  no  substitute  that  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  “just  as  good.”  It  may  be 
better  for  the  dealer,  because  of  paying  him 
a  better  profit,  but  he  is  not  the  one  who 
needs  help. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


60c. 
per  box. 

•  rorsa.60. 


.'WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  BrockviIle,Ont« 


Blood 

Builder 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorkeb.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rubal  New-Yobkee  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World, 

This  is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  in  New 
York.  Gives  In  fall  the  news  from  all  over  the 
world  every  week.  Begular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  K.  N.-Y.,  fl  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  interests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Begu¬ 
lar  price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.  11.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  Jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Begular 
price,  II 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.75. 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  Journal  published 
In  the  East.  B.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B.  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
E.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  in  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Begular  price, 
60  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y..  $1.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacific 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Ponltry-ralslng  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


/ 

The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  In  the  world.  Handsome 
illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Qlove-Flttlng  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
np-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  Thx  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.30. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Begular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.70. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  "good  reading ’’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,000  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.‘20. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  Is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  tews  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-olfice  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  best  poultry  paper  In  the  world  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  how 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  bens  lay  the  most  eggs;  ho  v  to  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
most  profitable  breeds.  Regular  price,  50  cents 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


The  State. 

This  Is  the  oldest  evening  paper  in  Richmond, 
Va.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regalar  price,  $1 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  50. 


The  Mil'waukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  Is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  publishing 
regularly  the  proceedings  of  farmers’  Institutes 
held  In  Wisconsin  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  Is  published. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees 
honey  and  home  Interests,  U  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  Jonrnal  of  its  class.  These  \(bo 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  while 
many,  no  longer  Interested  In  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  ^ome  department  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  continue  subscribers.  Regalar 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.75 
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TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 

Poultrymen 
_ _ and 


SAMPLES 

AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

FREE. 


Farmers. 


NEPONSET  WAnR-PROOF  FABRICS 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

A'OXE  MANUFA  CTUJtFRS, 

Our  Samples  convince  you,  and  our  Circulars  show  you  many 


Cover  and  sheathe  your  Barn,  all  of  your  Outbuildings.  Protect  your 
Greenhouses  and  Hotbeds.  Sheathe  your  Houses.  Make  your  Carriage 
Tops.  Cover  your  Hay  Stacks,  etc.  The  best  thing  made.  They  cost  much 
less  than  shingles.  Absolutely  WATER-PROOF,  FROST-PROOF  and 
AIR-TIGHT.  Any  one  can  put  them  on.  They  will  save  you  money. 


uses.  IMITATIONS  are  so  in  COLOR  Only. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  H91  ctioloe . 1  70  @2  75 

Marruw,  1893.  choice . 2  60  ®!  65 

Fair  to  Rood . <95  ®2  60 

M*'dlnm.  cbo'ce,  le9t . 1  9>  ®1  01 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 1  90  ®l  95 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  Rood . 1  bO  @1  75 

Marrow,  forelRn,  891,  choice .  —  (*  — 

Medium,  forelRn,  1893,  choice . 1  40  @1  50 

Pea.  fore'RQ,  1893,  choice . 1  55  ®1  65 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice .  —  ®  — 

Ked  Kidney,  1893,  coolce . 215  @2  30 

Bed  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  60  *  2  60 

Fair  to  Rood . 2  00  @2  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1891 . 195  02  00 

Vellow  Kye,  i893.  choice .  —  a  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  80  @2  85 

Qreen  peas.  893,  hols,  per  bush . 1  1214@  — 

BaRS,  per  bush .  107^®  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bass .  . I  15  @l  171^ 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ..25  335*^ 

KiRln  and  other  Western,  extras .  254  321 

Western,  firsts . 21  <3:3 

Western,  seconds . 18  <320 

Western,  tnlrds . 16  317 

State  dairy,  half -tabs,  extra  .  22  @23 

Firsts . 2O  @21 

Seconds . 17  019 

Thirds . 16  @18 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . —  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  a— 

Tubs,  thirds . —  a  — 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  drsts . 17^ai8>^ 

Seconds .  15  @16 

Thirds . 134314 

Western  dairy,  Ursts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 1414015 

Thirds  . 13>4ai4 

Factory,  Urklns,  extra . 1514@16 

Tubs,  extra . 15  @1514 

Firsts . 14  @1414 

Seconds . 1314@13H 

Thirds . 13  @- 


CHBE8B. 

State,  full  cream,  larRS,  colored,  fancy . 10  @1014 

Full  cream.  larRe.  white,  fancy . 10?4  A— 

Full  cream.  larRe,  Rood  to  prime . 9«3  9^ 

Full  cream.  larRe,  common  to  fair .  8  @9 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  cnoice . 101t@1044 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice . I0^@l0ji4 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prims....  8^31014 

LiRbt  skims,  ilerklmer  Co.,  prime . —  @  - 

Part  skims,  Uerk.  Co.,  com’n  to  Rood....  —  @- 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  5  @  7^ 

Part  skims,  fair  to  Rood .  .  5  ®  7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  34@  4t4 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 


B(^S. 


Pears,  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 2  00  3510 

Anjou,  per  Dbl . .  . 2  0U®2  75 

Boso,  per  bol . 2  .5033  69 

ClalrReau,  per  bbl . 2  &0@3  25 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . . 2  00@2  75 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . . 1  60  x2  00 

Seokel,  per  barrel .  2  00@4  00 

Sheldon,  por  barrel .  2  00@2  75 

Common  oookinR,  per  ba  rel . 1  60@2  00 

Plums,  Up-River,  Creen  6 aRO,  per  crate  ...  C0@  65 

Green  GaRe.  per  basket  . .  20@  30 

Damson,  per  crate .  60@  75 

Common  green,  per  b  jl . 1  25@1  75 

Prnnes.  Up-River,  German,  per  lU-lo  box...  303  50 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 2  UU@2  75 

Mnsamelons,  Uackensaok.  Jersey,  per  obl.  ..1  0032  60 

Watermelons,  Prime,  per  100  .  8  0U@I4  00 

Small,  per  lOO .  3  00@  6  00 


FRUITS  -DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  In . 

Cores  and  skins,  ,893-4,  per  lo.  . 

Peaches,  Dal.,  evap.,  peeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  U9i,  per  lo . . 

Uuokleberrles,  1893,  per  lb . 

Raspoerrles,  evaporated,  189i . 

Evaporated,  1894 . 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  la.... 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  nnpeeled,  I89<,  per  Id, 
Peeled,  1893,  per  lb . 


.  9  @- 

.  8  «•  814 
.  714@  754 
.  7  @— 

.  114@  2 
.  154®  1*4 
-  @- 
,  8  @10 
.  9  a- 
.  8  @- 
,134®U 
.  6543  614 


.18  @1854 
,1854@- 


-  @- 
854@'014 
@- 
@- 


QAME. 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresn  per  pair . .  75  @125 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Western,  frozen,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Gronse,  fresh,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Frozen,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Frozen,  per  pair .  59  @  7> 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 1  59  @  — 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen . 1  60  @  — 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Red  beads,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Mallard,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Teal,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Venison,  frozen,  old,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

HON  61 V 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  16  a  16 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  l  er  lb .  13  @  14 

Extracted,  State,  per  lo  .  5  @  7 

Extracted,  Sonthern.  per  lb .  5  @  554 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  7  @  8 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1894  .  9  a  10 

Prime .  S54@  — 

Medium .  7543  — 

Common .  6  a  7 

Old  olds .  2  @  4 

Paclflc  Coast,  crop  of  1884,  choice .  9  @  10 

Prime .  854@  — 

Medium .  754®  — 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  754®  854 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  22  @  26 


New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  21  @  22 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  i0  4@  21 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice  .  19  «@  20 

Michigan,  eic.,  fancy  .  19  4  3  2d 

Western  and  .S’ western,  average  best  ...  11143  — 
Western  and  S’ western  good  to  prime..  18  @  19 

Western.  Ice-house,  firsts .  17  a  174 

Ice-house,  fair  to  good .  15@a  '64 

Western  &  S’westsrn.falrtogood.pr  case.3  50  @4  09 

Inferior,  per  casa  . 2  50  @3  00 

Western  seconds,  per  case  . 2  50  @3  00 

FRUITS -GREEN. 

Apples, ; 0-ounce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  0032  50 

Duchess  of  OldeuDurgh,  per  bbl . 1  5U@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  barrel . 1  60<(2  25 

Gravensteln,  per  barrel  .  2  00@2  50 

King,  oer  barrel  . 2  25@3 10 

Holland  Pippin,  i>er  d.  h.  barrel . 1  25  31  50 

Malden’s  Blush,  per  d.  h.  barrel  . 2  00@2  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1 10  Al  00 

Orange  PlpDln.  per  barrel . 1  25@  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  .  75@1  25 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 7  0037  hO 

Per  crate .  . 2  25  2  2  75 

Graues.  Concord,  per  lb  In  d..ik .  2@  — 

Delaware,  per  lb  .  3  3  — 

Niagara,  per  lb  . 243  — 

Delaware,  per  S-lb  basket .  14@  15 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket .  12  A  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  14  3  16 

Peaches.  Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 2  00  3  — 

Prime,  per  oasket . I  01  .1  75 

F'alr  to  good,  per  basket .  76®1  OJ 

Poor,  per  basket .  60@  75 

Up-River,  per  oasket . i  00 . 1  60 


lage 


■  For  full  Informatloj 
about  the  best  Fannini; 
mill.  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular-saw 
Machine,  Land-rollei 
and  Dog-power,  send 
for  Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue,  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and 
for  information  show. 
Ing  “'Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  Enal- 


Address.  HIN AK]>  HARDEH.  CobletklU.  R.  T 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  454@  4^ 

h.  p..  Extra,  per  lb .  2^@  354 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  a  354 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1?4@  2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  654@  — 

No.  2.  per  lb .  3^® — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  34*@  454 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  7  00®  — 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  . 

Docks,  local,  per  pair . . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair .  ....  1 

Western,  per  pair  . I 

Southern  and  S  ' western,  per  pair _ 1 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

vonng,  per  pair . 

FRESH  DRESSED  POUL I’RY -ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked . 

Scalded . . 

Old  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy .  17 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good .  13 

Western,  dry  picked .  11 

Western,  scalded .  10’4@ 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lo .  7 

Boston,  per  lb .  1654® 

Western,  per  lb .  9 

Fowls  &  chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  prime  li54@  12 

Western  Dry-picked,  large .  1154@ 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  9 

Geese  spring,  per  lb . . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  a 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozeu . 7  50  a 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  60  a 

POTATOES 
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a 
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a 

10 
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a 

6 

17 

a 

19 

13 

a 

16 

11 

a 

12 
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11 

17 
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16H® 

17 

9 

a 

12 

114® 

13 

114@ 

12 

11 

® 

114 

9 

a 

10 

13 

® 

134 

L.  I.  Bose  In  balk,  per  bbl . 1  87@2  12 

Northern  N.  Y  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Jersey,  average,  per  Dbl . 1  50@1  75 

N.  C  ,  Bed,  sweets,  per.b  hi . . . 1  OOai  60 

Jersey  sweets, 'per  barrel . 2  0082  50 

Va.,|yellow  sweets,  per^banel . 1  25®1  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50@I  50 

State,  per  100 .  . 2  U0@4  00 

CaullUower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60  31  fO 

Celery,  Mioh..  per  dozen  roots .  30®  60 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  10®  15 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  roots . 1  OOat  50 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  60 

encumbers,  N.  J  A  L.  I.,  per  br>l .  50®  75 

encumber  pickles,  L.  I.  and  N  J.,  per  1,000..  I  00®l  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  25  3  40 

Jersey,  per  barrel .  75  31  25 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  503125 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . ’  00®1  25 

(qreen  peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  503  7 

Horseradlsn,  per  lb .  -  @  — 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag .  50a  75 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  00®1  25 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  barrel . I  75a2  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bar.’el . I  50(32  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  oer  barrel .  1  50@1  75 

Orange  County,  white,  per  barrel . 7  50@3  59 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  carrel . I  50a2  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  76®  — 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . I  26®1  50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey .  26®  50 

Turnips,  Jersey.  Uussla,  per  barrel  .  75®  87 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  cranberry  crop  Is  light  In  New  England. 

The  Canada  apple  crop  Is  larger  than  last  year. 

Evaporated  apples  are  quite  plenty  and  sell  slowly 

Prime  clover  honey  Is  In  fair  demand.  Buckwheat 
Is  scarce. 

The  Kansas  and  Nebraska  apple  crop  Is  short  but 
of  good  qnallty. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure  beeswax  at  26 
cents  per  pound. 

The  hop  harvest  Is  over;  many  were  left  unpicked, 
having  molded  on  the  vines. 

High  winds  have  blown  many  apples  from  the 
trees  and  damaged  the  crops. 

A  little  advance  In  prices  for  fancy  creamery  but¬ 
ter.  Other  grades  are  rather  dull. 

Chestnuts  have  dropped  to  $7  per  bushel,  but  there 
Is  a  good  demand  for  them  at  that  price. 

There  Is  very  little  demand  lor  qnlnces,  but  with 
their  hardy  keeping  quality  there  Is  no  loss  waiting 
for  better  prices. 

The  cotton  crop  has  been  somewhat  Injured  by 
rains  causing  rust  and  shedding.  Damage  by  boll 
worms  Is  also  complained  of. 

Green  peas,  fall  crop,  have  commenced  to  arrive 
from  Norfolk,  Va..  and  sell  very  well,  as  nearby  and 
western  New  York  are  out  of  market. 

Canned  tomatoes  have  been  selling  at  the  lowest 
prices  they  have  ever  touched  In  the  history  of  the 
business  for  the  same  quality  of  goods. 

Peaches  are  becoming  scarce,  and  fine  to  fancy 
frnlt  sells  very  well.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
ordinary  fruit  for  which  trade  has  been  dull. 

The  records  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Dairy  Board  show 
that  the  blRhest  average  price  for  cheese  in  the  six 
years  1889-94  was  paid  during  the  seasob  of  1894. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  report  a  large  crop  of 
chestnuts  this  season,  while  reports  from  New  York 
Indicate  a  very  small  crop  both  of  chestnuts  and 
blckorynats. 

The  cotton  seed  mill  owners  of  Texas  say  they  lost 
II  (XX), 000  last  year  by  paying  too  much  for  seed,  and 
are  now  combining  to  hammer  the  market  down  to  16 
or  17  per  ton. 

In  seoiiODs  where  the  potato  crop  Is  short,  the  com¬ 
plaint  Is  of  small  and  inferior  tubers,  not  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  of  crops.  Where  the  vines  are  healthy,  the  crop 
Is  still  Improving. 

The  heavy  winds  have  done  great  damage  to  the 
grape  crop  in  New  York.  Where  the  grapes  were  in¬ 
clined  to  shell  they  have  been  torn  from  the  vines 
in  great  numbers. 

The  September  rains  have  helped  the  Eastern 
apple  crop  as  well  as  many  other  cropj.  If  freezing 
weather  holds  otf  long  enough,  the  crop  will  be  In¬ 
creased  and  the  quality  much  Improved. 

A  statement  of  stocks  of  dried  fruits  In  London  on 
August  31,  gives  a  total  of  only  320  packages  evap  .r- 
ated  apples,  against  450  packages  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  last  year,  and  1,100  packages  in  1892. 

The  first  general  frost  of  the  season  in  New  York 
State  came  September  25,  and  all  the  tender  vegeta¬ 
tion  was  killed.  Tne  frost  was  very  heavy,  and  was 
visible  up  to  a  late  hoar  In  the  morning. 


The  American,  Canadian  and  European  bean  crops 
are  short  this  year.  The  first  on  account  of  the  long 
drought,  the  second  from  late  planting  and  early 
frost,  and  the  third  was  blighted  by  prolonged  and 
unseasonable  rain. 

Late  potatoes  are  making  a  better  crop  than  was 
expected.  Relative  to  the  population  the  potato 
crop  this  year  Is  the  smallest  on  record.  The  total 
product  Is  estimated  now  at  165.000,000  bushels;  20.- 
000,000  less  than  last  year’s  crop,  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  short  one. 

IIBNDKRSON  CoiTNTY,  Ii.L.— We  have  experienced 
the  driest  season  that  I  ever  saw.  Pastures  are  so 
short  that  many  farmers  are  compelled  to  feed  their 
stock  or  drive  to  the  Mississippi  bottoms  to  get  pas¬ 
turage  for  their  cattle.  Corn  will  bo  a  fair  crop. 
Wheat  was  a  good  crop-rather  better  than  usual, 
excepting  a  piece  now  and  then  that  was  hart  by 
Chinch  bugs.  The  oat  crop  has  proved  one  of  the 
best  that  wo  have  had  for  years  as  to  yield.  Not 
much  cattle  feeding  at  present,  and  not  a  great  many 
hogs  In  the  country  to  go  to  market  this  fall.  Have 
had  fine  showers  In  the  last  week— nearly  every  day 
having  one.  The  pastures  are  starting  up  In  fine 
shape.  We  have  the  best  crop  of  apples  we  have 
had  for  years.  The  berry  cr.ip  was  cut  short  by  dry 
weather.  A  good  crop  of  grapes.  Light  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  In  coDseqnence  of  drought.  A  good  deal  of 
wheat  Is  being  fed  owing  to  Its  being  cheap,  or  lower 
than  corn  In  price,  and  It  seems  to  make  a  be:ter 
feed  for  growth  than  corn.  j.  k.  M. 


gUfuNxmtmii 


FALMEB,  BIVENBUBd  i  CO., 

SnocesBOrs  to  G.  B.  PALMEB.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merohants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
100  Keade  Stre«ti  NTew  Torh, 
Beferences :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  A  PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Stencils,  etc  , 
on  apDllcatlrn.  GAKNEK  <te  CO.,  Produce  Com- 
mlsmon  Merchants.  32  Little  Twelfth  St .  New  York. 

References;  Gansevoort  Bank;  Dun’s  or  Brad- 
street  B  Commercial  Agencies. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  win  get  yon  extra  prices  for  choice  Pluma 
of  all  kinds;  also  Peaches,  Pears  and  Apples, 
Corn,  Peas,  Potatoes,  etc.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 

J.  H.  TIENKEN, 

32  Little  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 


I  r,ui.ion  CL*  in  10/0. 

SDMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HKaD<^TJAR,TKK,S  FOIi, 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

.tteoeive  ^11.  In  car  load  lots  and  sromller 
qu^titiee,  ail  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Qarcf^, 
PairarTyennery  ancTyarm.  ' 

Market  iceporu,  .Special  Keferencen.  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(XJ^lnquiries  und  Correspondence  Invited. 


HE  SOUTH  SIDE  PISH,  OYSTER 

AND  PRODUCE  MARKET  handhs  all  kinds 
of  Coubtry  (’reduce.  Potatoes,  t'abbsges  and 
Rntabagas  bought  In  car-load  lots. 

A.  BKUNE, 

616  Beech  St.,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa 


$20,000 


will  be  spent  this 
year  In  the  subscrlp- 
1 1  o  n  department  of 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

The  best  of  all  the  farm  papers,  and  costs  now  only 
$1.00  a  year.  Agents  paid  salary  or  best  commission 
and  premium  terms  ever  offered  by  any  paper.  Send 
for  terms.  Sample  copies  fbeb. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER,  tfXW  TORE. 
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SOME  MANURIAL  CONUNDRUMS. 

SAWDUST  FOR  BEDDING. 

Last  spriag  I  planted  corn  on  a  piece 
of  land  which  was  very  dry  and  lumpy 
when  plowed,  but  was  reduced  to  very 
good  condition  with  an  Acme  pulverizer 
persistently  used.  Six  large  loads  of 
stable  manure  where  sawdust  made 
from  oak  and  basswood — mainly  the  lat¬ 
ter — was  used  for  bedding,  was  spread 
quite  liberally  on  a  portion  of  the  land 
immediately  after  planting,  and  the  whole 
piece  thoroughly  harrowed  at  once.  A 
shower  came  next  day  and  the  corn  soon 
showed  enough  to  allow  cultivation, 
which  was  repeated  at  quite  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  with  small-toothed  tools.  No 
hilling  was  done.  Cultivation  was  shal¬ 
low  and  frequent  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  fine  and  mellow  for  the  most  part 
of  the  summer.  The  ground  was  actu¬ 
ally  dusty  on  the  surface  for  want  of 
rain,  the  corn  often  rolling  its  leaves  in 
the  heat.  It  made  rather  under  a  fair 
growth  of  stalk,  but  eared  well.  At  no 
time  have  I  been  able  to  detect  the 
slightest  benefit  from  the  sawdust  ma¬ 
nure  or  to  tell  from  the  growth  or  color 
of  the  corn  where  it  was  put.  All  the 
ground  needed  fertilizing,  so  it  was  not 
abundant  fertility  that  prevented  any 
effect  from  the  manure,  though  the 
drought,  almost  unbroken  till  recently, 
may  have  done  so. 

An  old  farm  road  formerly  ran  through 
the  piece,  and  though  that  had  been 
back-furrowed  twice  to  fill  it  up,  and 
was  included  in  the  manured  portion, 
the  corn  showed  its  location  plainly  by 
much  smaller  growth. 

On  the  land  was  a  spot  where  several 
years  ago,  for  five  years  in  succession,  a 
pile  of  manure  of  200  to  300  two-horse 
loads,  had  been  put  during  late  spring 
and  summer,  unprotected  except  by  trees 
which  at  that  time  stood  thickly  about 
it.  It  was  very  difficult  to  plow  that 
spot  and  it  looked  like  a  mass  of  rocks 
when  plowed,  and  many  extra  dressings 
with  the  Acme  were  necessary  to  reduce 
it  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  fineness.  The 
corn  is  not  as  good  on  that  spot  as  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  it.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  fertility  leached  out  of  that 
large  amount  of  manure  through  succes¬ 
sive  seasons  of  copious  rains?  Was  it  so 
severely  leached  as  we  are  frequently 
told  ?  If  so,  where  did  the  immense  loss 
of  fertility  from  the  manure  go  ?  There 
was  no  sawdust  in  any  of  those  piles. 
Though  I  have  used  considerable  “  saw¬ 
dust  manure”  I  have  been  in  doubt 
about  its  value  and  am  so  still.  There 
must  be  fertility  in  it,  yet  I  am  quite 
strongly  inclined  to  think  it  not  worth 
hauling  a  mile.  I  know  it  heats  imme¬ 
diately  and  violently,  which  can  be  partly 
prevented  by  thorough  wetting,  which  is 
never  done,  unless  rains  do  it  No  doubt 
liberal  applications  of  ground  gypsum 
would  prevent  much  loss,  but  the  stable 
men  would  not  do  it,  and  having  only  24 
hours  a  day  to  do  what  must  be  done,  I 
cannot  do  it.  w. 

Monroe,  Wis. 


DR.  HOSKINS  CRACKS  THESE  “NUTS.” 

As  regards  C.  P.  A.’s  “Nuts  to  Crack,” 
on  page  498,  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  shade  alone  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  free  growth  of  the  grass 
under  and  about  the  brush  piles.  Still  I 
think  the  shade  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  tender  blades.  Besides 
this,  the  brush  intercepts  and  retains  a 
good  deal  of  light  matter — dust,  dead 
leaves,  etc.  Further,  the  rain  and  dew 
which  fall,  and  the  natural  surface  mois¬ 
ture,  brought  up  by  capillary  attraction, 
does  not  dry  off  so  readily,  and  serves  to 
favor  the  grass  in  getting  a  start,  and 
in  sheltering  it  from  the  sun  ;  and,  if  in 
a  pasture,  from  the  cattle.  Certainly, 
all  gardeners  know  that  such  shelter 
does  greatly  favor  all  delicate  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  getting  a  start ;  and  getting  that 
start  is  the  main  thing  with  any  tender 
growth.  Some  fertilizing  and  mulching 
material  will  also  drop  from  the  brush, 


and  have  its  effect  to  the  same  end.  I 
think  the  same  infiuences,  with  perhaps 
others  not  so  readily  or  easily  cogniz¬ 
able,  are  concerned.  Soluble  fertilizing 
material  would  certainly  drop  or  be 
washed  from  the  shocks  into  the  soil, 
and  this  soluble  matter  would  be  found 
very  available  by  the  tender  roots  of  the 
young  Hungarian  grass,  and  give  it  a 
quick  start. 

It  is  my  belief,  from  long  observation, 
that  this  quick  start  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  garden  work.  It  takes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seasons,  usually,  to  get  any  new 
piece  of  ground  selected  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses  into  that  most  desirable  state  of 
uniformity  whereby  an  even  and  quick 
start  is  obtained.  This  is  very  notice¬ 
able  in  a  new  piece  of  onion  ground. 
However  naturally  favorable,  and  how¬ 
ever  well  it  is  manured  at  the  start,  we 
will  find  our  new  onion  bed  to  require 
more  than  one  or  two  seasons  to  give  an 
even  crop  over  the  whole  ground.  As  to 
the  centers  of  the  circular  spots  under 
the  corn  shocks,  if  any  one  will  take  the 
pains  to  carefully  wash  some  young 
plants  out  of  the  soil,  he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  very  quickly  and  how 
far  they  will  occupy  the  soil  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  In  experiments  which  have  been 
made  to  determine  this  point,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  young  roots  of  seedling 
plants  extend  and  occupy  the  soil  far 
more  quickly  than  the  development  of 
the  plant  above  ground  would  indicate. 

Still,  with  all  efforts  to  account  for  the 
marvels  of  Nature  in  her  works  as  we 
see  them  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  much 
yet  remains  to  puzzle  and  make  us  pause  ; 
for  the  good  dame  favors  most  the  hum¬ 
ble  suitor  who  fully  understands  how 
subtle  are  all  her  works  and  ways,  and 
how  much  patience  and  modesty  she  re¬ 
quires  of  her  votaries.  Mr.  A.’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  his  corn  field  will  be  instructive 
to  many.  It  rather  throws  a  shade  over 
the  too  common  idea  that  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  loss  in  allowing  our  fodder 
corn  to  remain  in  shock  over  winter.  A 
great  deal  of  nutriment  still  remains  in 
it,  because  corn,  with  its  long  channeled 
leaves,  is  to  a  great  extent  self  protec¬ 
tive  and  stands  exposure  far  better  than 
other  crops.  But  I  prefer  to  have  as 
much  of  mine  as  possible  under  a  good 
roof. 

As  to  the  great  growth  of  Timothy 
beneath  large  apple  trees,  shade  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt ;  but 
a  more  powerful  factor  is  the  wind 
eddies  which  the  trees  produce,  and 
which  favor  the  collection  of  light  sub¬ 
stances  about  the  trunks  and  beneath 
the  branches.  In  my  orchards,  after  the 
trees  come  into  full  bearing,  I  allow  the 
grass  to  grow  as  it  will  under  the  trees, 
and  what  uniformly  comes  in  is  what  is 
called  “June  grass  ”  in  New  England, 
but  is  simply  the  wonderful  Blue  grass  of 
Kentucky.  As  it  generally  grows  in  New 
England,  this  grass  is  of  small  growth 
and  little  value ;  but  in  northeastern 
Vermont  it  grows  as  well  as  in  Kentucky 
(where  I  passed  12  years  of  my  early  man¬ 
hood),  and  from  under  my  apple  trees  I 
have  often  plucked  specimen  leaves  of  it 
from  three  to  four  feet  long.  In  a  large 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  which 
includes  two-thirds  of  Vermont,  we  have 
a  soil  which  I  long  ago  recognized  as  very 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Blue  grass 
regions  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  not  so 
evenly  distributed,  because  the  surface  is 
more  broken,  but  the  characteristics  are 
there.  x.  h.  hoskins. 


DISHORNING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  of  horn  cutting  is  gaining  favor 
east  of  the  Hudson  River,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  discussion  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Dairymen’s  meeting  last  winter: 

Pres.  Geo.  A.  Bowen  had  a  fine  Jersey 
bull  that  lost  one  horn  in  a  fight  with 
some  steers.  This  was  at  the  time  when 
there  was  discussion  over  the  relative 
merits  of  de-horning  and  dts-horning. 
The  bull  came  home  with  one  horn 
broken  off  and  bleeding  and  to  be  im¬ 


partial  as  one  side  was  dis-horned  he  de¬ 
horned  the  other  side.  He  is  still  using 
the  bull  and  can  see  no  diminution  of  his 
vigor  or  breeding  powers. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Bishop  one  of  Connecticut’s 
skillful  Jersey  breeders  believed  in  dis¬ 
horning,  although  he  had  lost  points  in 
the  show  ring.  He  believed  the  scale  of 
points  in  judging  should  be  amended  so 
as  not  to  bear  unfairly  upon  dishorned 
animals.  He  suggested  the  application 
of  a  cobweb,  which  could  be  generally 
found  in  a  stable,  to  stop  the  bleeding 
after  an  operation.  Dr.  Lyon,  a  prac¬ 
tising  physician  of  New  Britain,  objected 
to  this  because  of  the  danger  of  introduc¬ 
ing  blood  poisoning  from  the  organisms 
and  dust  collected  on  the  cobweb. 

Prof.  Roberts  said  that  they  began  dis¬ 
horning  slowly  at  Cornell,  taking  the 
bulls  first.  When  they  began  on  the  cows, 
they  watched  carefully  and  weighed  the 
milk.  The  variations  were  so  slight  that 
nothing  of  consequence  could  be  laid 
against  cutting  off  the  horns.  He  com¬ 
pared  the  operation  to  that  of  pulling  a 
tooth — painful  for  the  instant.  Foul 
foot,  fighting,  shocks  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  would  reduce  milk  more 
than  dishorning.  The  cows  will  herd 
together  like  sheep  afterward.  They 
used  the  clippers,  cutting  close  enough 
to  take  a  little  of  the  hair.  He  would 
dishorn  calves  by  the  preventive  method. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  find  the  loose 
bud  upon  the  calf’s  head,  and  after  care¬ 
fully  trimming  the  hair  out  of  the  way, 
rub  over  it  caustic  potash  such  as  we  find 
at  the  drug  store  in  stick  form,  being 
careful  not  to  touch  the  surrounding  skin. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  the  head  of  the 
animal  which  was  mature  when  dis¬ 
horned  would  probably  be  more  tender 
than  the  head  of  the  disbudded  calf.  In 
the  older  animal,  all  the  nerves  centered 
there  would  be  sensitive.  In  the  calf, 
these  nerves  had  never  been  developed, 
and  a  tendency  to  butt  might  material¬ 
ize. 

Dr.  Lyon,  who  has  practiced  dishorn¬ 
ing  upon  his  Jersey  herd,  advocated  the 
use  of  per  chloride  of  iron  upon  the 
bleeding  stumps. 

Prof.  Roberts  said  that  they  used  noth¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  it  took  courage  to  go 
into  a  stable  of  cows  you  love,  to  cut  off 
horns  and  see  the  blood  fiow,  but  the 
after  results  repaid  the  cost. 

Dr.  Lyon  works  his  bull  in  a  cart  and 


in  a  tread  power.  He  says  that  work 
will  increase  a  bull’s  vitality  more  than 
dishorning  will  injure  it. 

Prof.  Roberts  suggested  the  scientific 
fact  that  the  shrinking  of  one  organ 
makes  the  others  stronger.  e.  c.  b. 


If  7on  name  THi  Bubal  nbw-Yobkkb  to  oar 
advertlserg,  you  may  be  pretty  inre  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Light 

-  your 

Veranda, 

doorway,  shed, 
barn,  arbor, 
mil!,  packing¬ 
house,  lawn  — 
any  place  where 
you  need  a  strong 
light  that  casts 
no  shadow  and 
won’t  blow  out — 
with  the  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tuhular 
Globe  Hanging  Lamp.  Can  be 
filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the 
globe.  Burns  4  hours  for  i  cent- 

Huy  it  of  your  denier.  He  hns  it  or  can  ^et  it  for  you  if  you 
insist.  Send  to  us  for  a  caialot'ue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Chicago  :  25  Lake  St. 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 


A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  Prof.  L,.  H.  BAILEY. 

Bright,  New.  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
Of  the  progress  In  bortlzalture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  Introduced  In  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  all  new  (flscoverles,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  for  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  florists,  vegptable  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  Us  contents.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  fl. 00 

The  stock  of  this  volume  Is  limited,  and  money 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  while  stock  lasts. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley.  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  mere 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture, 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  Just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  (1. 
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What  Christmas 
Will  be  Like  in  2000 

Edward  Bellamy,  the  famous  author  of  “Looking  Back¬ 
ward,”  tells  just  what  a  Christmas  will  be  like  in  the  year 
2000 ;  how  people  will  celebrate  it,  etc.,  etc.,  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  written  for 

The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 

Popular  features,  also,  by 


Mrs.  Whitney 


William  Dean  Howells 

Frank  R.  Stockton 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 

Mary  E.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott 

Eugene  Field 


All  these  authors,  and  two-score  more,  are  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Journal  which  will  be  sent 

The  Rest  of  the  Year  for  25  Cents 

Either  one  of  the  two  Holiday  Issues  is  alone  worth  this  sum. 
Send  25  Cents  now  to 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


♦ 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS 

Enterpriping  Leghorns  — My  Leg'horn 
puUets  are  just  bepini  icg  to  lay.  The 
fi"8t  one  laid  at  four  mon'hs  and  22  days. 
This  is  not  up  to  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  record  of 
two  years  ago,  but  it  shows  what  regu¬ 
lar  fpeding  and  care  will  do.  N.  H. 

K  n^erhrok,  N.  Y. 

Another  White  Woodchuck  —When 
the  writer  was  a  student  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  in  1881, 
he  bought  for  31  an  Albino  woodchuck 
of  a  farmer  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
caught  two.  I  had  this  one  in  a  cage  in 
my  room  for  some  time,  and  finally  he 
died.  I  stuffed  and  mounted  him,  and 
two  or  three  years  ago  gave  him  to  the 
college  museum,  where  he  probably  is  at 
present.  I  write  this  in  reply  to  J.  M. 
L.’s  inquiry  on  page  Oil.  c.  s.  plumb. 

A  Hard  Milker. — How  can  a  hard 
milking  cow  be  made  to  milk  easy  ? 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  G.  A.  b. 

R  N  -Y. — It  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  U  sually  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  opening  in  the 
teat  is  too  small,  so  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  squeeze  out  a  large  streain  of 
milk.  The  “  cure  ”  is  to  make  this  open¬ 
ing  larger.  A  milking  tube  is  good  for 
this.  Some  parties  cut  a  slit  at  the  end 
of  the  teat.  Others  make  a  plug  of  wood 
or  of  the  heel  of  a  rubber  boot  and  push  it 
up  into  the  teat  so  that  the  opening  is 
stretched  open.  This  will  help  if  con¬ 
tinued  long  enough. 

Feeding  Sunflowers. — I  have  a  large 
crop  of  sunflowers.  Will  have  20  or  25 
bushels  of  seed.  To  what  are  they  most 
profitable  to  feed  ?  I  have  no  chickens, 
as  I  am  a  fruit  grower.  Are  they  good 
to  grind  for  horses  with  other  feed  ?  If 
60,  how  much  to  the  bushel?  Are  they 
good  for  hogs  or  cows  ?  q.  v. 

Oxford,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  ask  our 
readers  to  advise  about  this  feeding.  The 
seeds  are  so  full  of  oil  that  we  would 
not  care  to  feed  more  than  a  pint  to  one 
animal  at  a  time.  We  would  not  grind 
or  crush  them.  Our  experience  has  been 
with  poultry.  With  that  stock  we  regard 
the  sunflowers  useful  chiefly  as  a  tonic. 

CASTOR  OIL  FOR  HENS. 

Seeing  a  number  of  requests  for  remedies 
for  sick  chickens  and  your  advice  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  I  have  been  tempted  several 
times  to  give  my  experience.  But,  like 
many  others,  I  have  thought  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  found  it  out,  every  one  else  would 
know  it.  But  I  have  found  that  it’s  the 
little  simple  things  of  great  worth  that 
most  of  us  don’t  know.  For  instance,  I 
have  been  a  farmer  at  heart  all  my  life, 
and  have  always  been  a  subscriber  to 
some  farm  paper.  But  I  didn't  know  till 
a  short  time  ago  that  there  was  a  paper 
called  The  Rural  New  Yorker  that 
was  worth  them  ail ;  and  I  have  received 
so  many  good  and  timely  suggestions 
from  it,  worth  more  in  a  week  to  me  than 
the  cost  of  a  year,  that  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  my  experience  had  worth, 

I  ought  to  give  it  in  part  pay  for  what  I 
had  received. — [That’s  our  view. — Eds  ] 

Several  years  ago,  I  bought  a  little 
home,  a  house  and  garden,  good,  clean¬ 
looking  chicken  house,  pig  pen,  etc.  I 
had  raised  from  first-class  eggs  20  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  and  besides  had  several 
head  of  common  stock  of  which  I  thought 
a  great  deal.  They  did  well  in  my  clean¬ 
looking  hen-house,  had  unlimited  range 
at  all  times,  and  did  well  till  about  August 
1,  when  I  found  one  dead  under  the  roost 
and  several  more  looking  very  tired.  An 
examination  of  the  droppings  soon  told 
me  what  was  the  trouble.  Then  came 
the  question  of  what  to  do.  The  store 
men  always  have  something  very  good 
that  they  are  willing  to  make  a  profit 

“The  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  le.Piqua.O 


on,  but  know  absolutely  nothing  about. 
This  was  my  trouble  exactly.  The  next 
morning,  several  more  of  my  pets  were 
gone,  and  nearly  all  were  looking  sick, 
and  I  felt  about  as  bad  as  they  to  have 
them  crawl  up  to  my  feet  and  look  up  at 
me  as  much  as  to  say,  “  I  am  awful  sick  ; 
can’t  you  help  me  ?  ” 

Right  then  and  there  it  struck  me 
that  if  castor  oil  was  good  to  cleanse  and 
heal  me,  why  not  my  pets  ?  To  think, 
was  to  act ;  and.  as  I  always  have  it  on 
band,  in  about  10  minutes  there  was  a 
pan  of  scalded  meal  with  all  the  castor 
oil  in  it  that  I  thought  I  could  induce 
them  to  eat.  I  set  the  pan  down  and  the 
well  ones  ate  greedily,  the  worst  eating 
a  few  mouthfuls.  A  few  I  caught  and 
forced  some  down  them.  I  left  the  pan 
there,  and  they  ate  nearly  all  of  it  be¬ 
fore  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  loaded. 

I,  of  course,  was  anxious  to  see  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  my  experiment,  so  I  visited  the 
roost  after  dark,  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  oil  was  hard  at  work.  I 
was  up  early  next  morning,  expecting 
that  feathers  were  about  all  I  had  left. 
But,  instead,  I  found  the  hens  walking 
around,  looking  very  reproachfully  at 
me  for  the  trick  I  played  on  them.  But 
no  more  were  dead ;  that  tired  appear¬ 
ance  was  gone,  and  they  were  ready  to 
eat,  but  not  castor  oil !  Not  much  1  An 
examination  of  the  droppings  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  oil  had  first  cleaned  out 
a  lot  of  yellow,  greenish,  slimy  dis¬ 
charge.  It  then  changed  to  the  oppo¬ 
site,  and  upon  this  foul  matter  was  a 
ridge  of  fine,  hard,  natural  and  healthy 
droppings  as  you  could  wish.  I  then 
added  carbolic  acid  to  their  drinking 
water,  kept  everything  clean,  and  have 
lost  none  since.  The  next  year  saw 
some  indications  of  its  return,  but  one 
dose  of  castor  oil  in  time  completely 
routed  it.  w.  h.  fbaley. 

HOGS  AND  CORN. 

I’ROSPECTS  IN  THE  WEST. 

Plenty  of  Corn  Here. 

In  this  locality  there  is  plenty  of  corn 
to  fatten  our  hogs ;  but  with  the  pros- 
-pect  of  higher  prices  for  corn  the  hogs 
will  be  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  got  ready  and  farmers  will  feed 
and  are  feeding  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wheat.  My  opinion  is  that  prices  for 
hogs  will  be  good  right  along,  and  the 
best  policy  would  be  to  market  them  as 
soon  as  they  will  bring  the  top  price. 

Oneida,  111.  s.  b.  w. 

Rushing  the  Hogs  Away. 

The  corn  crop  will  be  about  one -third 
this  year  as  compared  to  past  years  ; 
corn  and  wheat  about  the  same  price  on 
the  market.  Farmers  are  grinding  a  large 
amount  of  wheat  for  hog  feeding,  and 
west  of  us  still  a  larger  amount  will  be 
used.  Hogs  are  being  shipped  out  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  further  West  they 
are  selling  everything,  even  to  sucking 
pigs.  Stock  hogs  will  be  very  high  as 
soon  as  the  new  crop  shows  up  in  the 
spring.  If  I  had  hogs  that  would  not  do 
for  the  winter  market,  I  would  carry 
them  over  and  would  expect  to  maUe  a 
good  profit  by  doing  so.  G.  w.  e. 

Walnut,  Iowa. 

Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Corn. 

There  is  50  par  cent  of  a  usual  corn  crop 
in  this  neighborhoed.  A  few  have  no 
corn.  They  are  selH n g  hogs  to  those  more 
fortunate.  Fifty  per  cent  will  make  no 
change  in  feeding.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
will  buy  wheat,  grind  it  at  home  in  feed 
grinders,  soak  it,  and  crowd  hogs  and 
pigs  and  put  them  on  the  market  as  fast 
as  they  are  good  enough  to  bring  best 
prices  (saving  breeding  stock).  I  believe 
the  farmers  who  have  pushed  their  hogs, 
and  who  sell  all  but  breeding  stock  by 
the  time  cold  weather  interferes  with 
profitable  feeding  will  make  the  most 
money.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  pigs  this 
season.  They  are  all  being  grown  and 
fed  by  some  one,  and  eventually  will  be 
put  on  the  market.  o.  e.  f. 

Ren  wick,  Iowa 


It  is  WET.T,  TO  ART  CLEAR  OP  A  COLO  the  flri 
week,  bat  It  Is  much  better  and  safer  to  rid  yourself 
of  It  the  first  48  hours— the  proper  remedy  for  the 
purpose  belDK  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expeoiorant.-Adw. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


SKIM  milk'' 


BUTTtn 


CK£AM 


Has  now  been  ThorouKhly  Tested  and  the 
followlnsr  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  Klves  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  111  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  in  Reduction  of 
First  (lost,  111  Its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFB.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  WublnKton  St.,  Chlcteo,  Ill.,  Sole  Acts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


c??re JI’.S  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBKR  2,  18U4.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL.'.V.  S..  Secretary, 

332  E.  27tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


/^rrSIORSE  BLANKETS 

1  ^/A  1  ARE  THE  .siTIlONCiEST. 

J  Made  In  ti.'iO  Styles. 

4  #  For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shaiios,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  A  YKKS  .Sons,  PlIILADA.  1 

THROW  AWAY  CURRY  COMB  AND  BRUSH! 
And  buy  a  ^0  g 

Burlington 
^  Stay  On’ 

STABLE  •'blanket. 

Your  Horse  Is  always  clean 
lit  keeps  the  Hair  smootl 
I  and  glossy.  No  surcingle  re 
quired.  No  tight  girth.  N( 
sore  backs.  No  chafing  o: 
mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail 
■  No  horse  can  wear  there 
NO  COME  OFF  TO  THEM. 

We  confine  our  Sales  to  Jobbers  only, 
I  !E  YOUR  dealers  do  not  keep  then 

UUL  !  We  will,  in  order  to  convince  you  of  thi 
superiority  of  the  Kurlington  “.STAY  ON’ 
over  all  Imitations  and  old  stylo  blankets,  sera 
only  one  blanket  to  any  address,  express  paid  or 
receipt  of  price.  (Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 

cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  onpe>-  is  appllPd. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease  By  mall,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  tesiimonials.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CUKE  CO..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

BroiKlers  on  i y  S.5.  Best  <fe  Ulic.-iiiest 
for  raising  ehieUs.  40  Lst  I’remin  rns 
40(K)Testiinoiiials.  Send  forUat’l’g. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Monitor  Incubator. 

You  can  get  one  free.  Large 
book  with  cuts  for  stanu). 

KUY  THE  KKKT. 
Williams, 54  Race St.,15ristol,Conn. 


IHCUBATO^ 

The  Improved,  Self  Rkgulatino, 
*‘01d  Reliable"  has  no  superior. 
World's  FaTont4.  6  Cents  in  sumps  for 
new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  CsUlogue 
for  1896.  Poultry  roR  Profit  made 
plain.  Addreu,  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
AND  BROODER  CO.,  Quincy,  Ilm 


PEKIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
^  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Cheshires,  Beagles,  Oxford 
Sheep  and  Leghorns. 

1  young  Boar  lit  for  service. 

3  young  Hows  In  farrow. 

30  Fall  Pigs,  lu  oalrs  not  akin. 

100  R.  C.  W.  and  S.  C  B.  Leghorns  and  8.  8.  Hamburgs 
10  Beagles.  8  and  12  weeks  oid. 

1  Oxford  Ram  Lamb  for  sale  cheap. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland.Co.,  N.Y 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  Sibley’s  herd,  wilt  be  tuberculin  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  .St.  L.,  has  10  daugh 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Ma,|or  Appel  I’ogis  wou  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  bad  21  daughters  and  61  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  loss  than  $200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co..  I’s. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  QBANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  UNBQUALBn  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  mllkora  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qnallfloatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

‘  ‘  Old  Brick  Quemsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  0,  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Ametica— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
parttcnlars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  ROSLYN,  L.  I.,  N,  Y 


HIGH-CLASS 

Re^iRterecl  Jersey  Cattle. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Poconlo  ”  32944,  A.  J.  C.  C., 
three  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  well  grown;  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In- 
breeding  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow.  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  I’ECO.VIC  FARM,  Hag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Ane:us  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINK,  Shlnrock,  Krie  Co.,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

One 'rhoronghbrod  Red  Po'led  Bull -registered  In 
First  Volume  of  Red  I’ollod  Register  B  ok. 

Pedigree  furnished  on  application. 

M.  M.  DICK.  West  Newton,  Pa.  . 


Hi€:h-Cla88  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year- 
I'ng  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  oats 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Gbo.  E.  Bbbok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mloh. 


rUnLOntU  6UUin  UUWN^.  Ka^LamTsTorsiire 

at  farmers’  prices.  L.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


COTSWOLO  SH[EP-S.‘'c?rc™i,', 

J.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Large,  'i  hrlfty. 

Thoroughbred 


Poland-China  Hogs 

of  all  ages. 


r.  He  GATKS  &  SONS,  Cliitteiianj-o,  N.  Y. 


Ublli\Or1lO^  ilUvl  cestry  registered ; 
also  a  lot  of  young  Utters  at  low  prices. 

I’AHK  fc’AUM,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BKUKSHIUK,  Chester  White, 
Jeraey . . 


eroey  Red  ruU  Euland  Chinn 
Jersey,  GueniKey  and 
llolHtela  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_ _  _  _  and  Houho  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

St  W«  HMITII,  Cochran V file,  Cheater  Co.,  Pcuua* 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Grand  Berkshire  Boar,  five  months  old,  price, 
$lo  (regtsioredi;  also  Poland  rhlnas,  from  three  to 
t(  ur  monihs  old.  price,  $7  to  $10  each  (registered 
extra).  Apply  to  W.  S.  CUTUBERT,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


DUSOC-JERSEY  PIGSir"u”x..DCH'a‘: 

I'IDN  3249.  out  of  Red  (Jueeii’H  Daughter  8038 
and  other  registered  dams.  Hfd  each  at  eight  weeks 
old.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Refer  by  permissl  jn  to  Tub  R.  N.-Y. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred. 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


Cheshire  Swine. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Thoroughbred  CHESHIRE 
PIGS  ready  for  shipment ;  pairs  not  akin. 
Prices  reasonable.  Stock  unsurpassed. 

C.  R.  WHITE,  Miller  Corners,  N,  Y. 


CflR  C~*''orvant  of  room  will  861135  8  .  0. 
rwn  OH  LI.  W.  Leghorn  liens  and  50  Pullets 

at  75  cents  and  $1  each  f.  o,  b.  WyckolT  strain. 

NYE  HUNGERFORD,  Klnderhook,.,N  Y, 
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OLD  RELIABLE 


Humorous 


Root 

Gutter 


PEERLESS 
FEED  I 
GRINDERS; 


There  was  a  yonna  maiden  of  Lynn 
Who  didn't  think  klsalna  a  sin. 

Her  usual  way 

With  the  boys  was  to  say: 

“  Well,  Cholly,  why  don’t  you*beBln  ?  ” 

—Somervillt  Journal. 

•'  Ark  these  colors  fast  ?  ”  she  asked  of 
the  new  clerk.  “  Yes,  indeed.  You 
ought  to  see  them  when  they  once  start 
to  run.” — Washington  Star. 

“  How  to  raise  cream”  heads  an  article 
in  an  exchange.  The  best  way  we  know 
is  to  plant  milk,  or  you  can  raise  scream 
by  dropping  a  rat  in  a  sewing  society. — 
Credit  Lost. 

First  Citizen  (year  1904) :  “  I  notice 
no  female  voters  at  the  polls  to-day. 
What  kept  them  all  away?”  Second 
Citizen :  “A  big  bargain  sale  on  the 
next  block.” — Life, 

“Money  or  your  life,”  was  asked  of 
Pat  suddenly  by  a  highwayman.  “Be- 
gorra  the  money  about  me  is  all  spint, 
and  the  insurance  company  has  got  my 
life,  so  bang  away  and  good  luck  to  yez  1” 

An  Irishman  asked  a  Scotchman  one 
day  “  why  a  railway  engine  was  always 
called  she.”  Sandy  replied,  “  Perhaps 
it’s  on  account  of  the  horrible  noise  it 
makes  when  it  tries  to  whistle.” — Pear¬ 
son’s  We&dy. 

Fond  Parent  :  “  Goodness,  how  you 
look,  child.  You  are  soaked.”  Frankie: 
“  Please,  pa,  I  fell  into  the  canal.” 
“What,  with  your  new  trousers  on?” 
“  I  didn’t  have  time,  pa,  to  take  ’em 
off.” — Boston  Home  Journal. 


Seventy  page*,  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  best 
FRDIT8  and  ORNAMENTALS  mailed 
free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
We  enarantee  our  stock  first-class, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Send  for  this 
Catalosfib  ttt  once.  Address 


kI?  Cutseverythlnprin 
roots  and  vegetar 
blesforstock.Only 
Jj  «  Root  Cutter  with 
a  self-feeding  de- 
vice.  Send  for  dr- 
culars  and  price. 

►a[o.  E.  THOMPSON 
&S0NS, 

YPSI1.ANTI,  MICH. 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 


T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


17  RIVER  ST. 


I  SEND  STAMP 

I  I 


‘MS  THIS  HOT  ENOUGH  FOR  YOU?” 

Asked  pert  Miss  .Jersey  of  gruff  old  Mr  Dur¬ 
ham.  “No,  it  is  not,”  answered  he,  “I  have 
been  hoping  to  see  that  ‘blamed’  Coiled  Spring 
fence  wilt  down  as  other  wire  fences  alw.ays 
do.  “You  never  will  experience  that  degrt'.e 
of  heat  until  you  reach  the  rendering  tank, 
where  the  ‘Chicago  d.airy-maids’  wrongfully 
assist  your  sex  to  compete  with  ours  in  the 
production  of  gilt-edged  .Jersey  butter.” 
Tliat  heifer  believes  in  good,  lences  and 
pure  butter. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CIPCULAR 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates.  Steel 
Poets  and  Steel  Rails :  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ill. 


BALING 


all  KINDS. 

HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER 

I  Y' ^  Address  Manuf ’rb, 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL 


,00  FOR  A 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

lONo.  11  Gal. wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12,  also  Jitwl 
End  J.nd  Oat«  Powt 
combined.  Airenta 
iWanted.Catalogn*  Free. 
CAKTEK 

>  WI  re  Fence  M  aeh.C'o. 
'  Rox  ;tO,  Rorby,  O. 


THE  SOUTHWICK  BALING  PRESS 


1  1  9.Tnnc.n.nnu  Machine  at  a  10-Tons-a-Day  Price. 
I  I  A  lUIl&dUdy  Our  Warranty  Goes  with  Each  Machine. 

The  South  wick  Baling  Press  is  a  2-horse,  full-circle  machine. 

It  has  tlie  largest  teed  opening  of 
^  any  Continuous-Baling, 

Double-Stroke  Tress  in 

Ja  the  World.  W 


FARMERSbnlld  your  own  fences  with 
Eouden’s  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world.  Fence  costs  20  to  .30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  60  rods  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  teP  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDEN.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Bales  tight;  draft  light. 

Capacity;  Construction;  Durability — all  the  BEST, 


BUY  **  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED-PAINT5 


will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  SI  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
ocmplete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


AtWHOEESAEK  PRICES,I>ellvered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  8AVK  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Ix>w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INOERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.k. 


Poultrymen ! 

Grten  Cut  Bone  Is  the  best 
acd  by  far  the  cheapest  egg 
food  known.  For  growlcg 
little  cblcks  It  has  no  equal. 
Our  Green  Roue  Cutter 
received  the  rnly  award  at 
the  iVirrld  g  Fair.  Send  for 
special  catalogue. 

WEBSTER  &  IIANNUM, 
CazenoYla,  N.  Y. 


J^en  you  can  get  the  Beat  at 

Sargo  prlcea  In  any  Quantity. 

Inner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Good  Jneom  a  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
TBB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

81  and  33  Vesey  St.  N.  Y. 


for  1, 2,  4  3  horses, 
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Saw  Mill  on  Whee:s.  suited  for  sawing  any  timber, 
from  medium  to  small  size.  Also  make  heavier 
Mills,  Picket  Machinery,  Engines,  Feed  Grinders,  etc. 

ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


mciri 


METAL 

WHEELS 

for  your  mi 

WAGONS 


Any  size  you  want,  20 
to66m.  high.  Tires  I  S 
to  8  in.  wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  aet 
of  low  wheels  to  fit  @ 
your  wagon  for  hauling  ^ 
grain,  fodder,  manure,  V 
bogs,  Ac.  No  resetting  of  i 
(ires.  Oatl’gfree.  Address 

smpxrb  MPG.  CO., 

(tulnoY*  Ul< 


U>\SOYL 


Stronff  vines,  safely  by  mail,  $1  each  ;  $8  per  dozen.  Descriptions  of  my  other 
fine  productions  and  general  nursery  catalogue  free  on  application. 

Address  T,  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 
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Grape  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

SEPTEMBER  4. 

Green  Mountain  grapes  are  aL  eaten.  It  is  a  sprightly, 
juicy,  tender'-fleshed,  excellent  little  white  grape. 
Cottage  (black)  not  yet  ripe.  Antoinette  ripens  about 
with  Worden,  and  is  much  the  same  in  quality.  Berry 
white,  with  bloom,  medium  size.  Bunch  medium, 
sometimes  shouldered.  Vine  perfectly  hardy  and 
healthy.  Ulster  Prolific  is  beginning  to  ripen.  Bunches 
medium,  berry  medium,  skin  thin  but  firm.  In  quality 
it  is  sweet,  pure  and  excellent.  It  ripens  just  before 
Concord,  or  a  few  days  after  Brighton.  Keeps  well 
and  ships  well.  The  vine  is  short- jointed,  overpro- 
ductive,  hardy  and  healthy. 

F.  B.  Hayes,  planted  in  1884,  for  the  first  time  gives 
a  full  crop,  ripening  just  before  Concord.  There  are 
better  varieties  of  its  season.  The  clusters  are  often 
loose.  Alice  is  a  red  grape  of  high  quality  and  thick 
skin.  The  bunches  are  rather  small  and  variable.  It 
has  not  yet  been  introduced.  It  ripens  with  Worden. 
Moore’s  Diamond  is  now  ripe.  It  is,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  the  best  white  of  its  season,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  in  all  ways.  The  clusters  are  compact ; 
the  berries  cling  firmly.  It  ripens  before  Hayes, 
Geneva,  Esther  or  Worden. 

Witt  (white)  is  ripening. 

The  berries  are  large,  with 
bloom ;  bunches  medium, 
often  imperfect,  sometimes 
large  and  showy.  Barry 
(Rogers’s  43)  ripens  about 
with  Concord.  It  is  a  very 
showy  black  grape,  the 
bunch  being  broad  though 
short,  the  berries  large. 

The  vine  is  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Bull’s  Esther 
(white  with  bloom)  bears 
heavily,  though,  this  year, 
there  are  many  little  grapes 
in  the  bunches.  This  may 
be  owing  to  rose-bug  in¬ 
juries  to  the  fiowers.  Ripens 
with  Concord.  The  fault 
of  Wilder  here  is  that  the 
berries  “  shell  off,”  and 
the  bunches  are  rarely  per¬ 
fect.  Pocklington  (white) 
thrives  here,  but  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  too  late  and  always 
very  foxy.  Hosford’s 
Mammoth,  from  Geo.  Hos- 
ford,  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1890,  bears  for 
the  first.  Bunches  large, 
shouldered.  Berry  (black) 
about  the  size  of  Eaton, 
with  heavy  bloom.  It  re¬ 
sembles  Eaton  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  but  the  pulp  seems 
more  tender,  the  quality 
less  “watery.”  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  trial.  Victoria  (Miner)  is  a  white 
Concord  that  never  fails  to  bear  heavily. 

SEPTEMBER  10. 

Esther  has  a  tougher  pulp  than  Diamond,  and  does 
not  BO  readily  give  up  its  seeds.  Diamond  is  less  foxy, 
too,  and  the  bunches  average  larger  and  more  perfect. 
Eaton  is  now  fully  ripe.  Witt  (from  Geo.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell)  is  sweet  and  sprightly.  Some  bunches  are  large, 
the  berries  large  and  showy.  The  pulp  is  quite  tender, 
and  the  seeds  part  readily  from  it.  There  are  usually 
only  one  or  two  seeds  to  a  berry.  It  is  foxy,  but  other¬ 
wise  is  as  good  in  quality  as  Diamond.  The  vine  is 
hardy  and  healthy.  Hayes  is  now  ripe,  but  there  is 


nothing  to  be  said  in  its  favor  that  may  not  be  said  of 
Diamond.  Worden  is  fully  ripe.  The  berries  average 
larger  than  Concord,  and  it  seems  a  few  days  earlier. 
Pocklington  is  not  yet  ripe. 

Niagara  thrives  splendidly  here  if  in  a  somewhat 
protected  place.  It  ripened  fully  before  September  15 
this  year.  The  vine  is  healthy  and  immensely  pro¬ 
ductive,  the  bunches  large,  perfect  and  beautiful.  The 
berries  average  fully  as  large  as  those  of  Worden. 
The  pulp  is  tender  and,  but  for  foxiness  and  a  vine 
less  hardy  than  it  needs  to  be  for  this  climate,  it  is 
really  a  grand  production. 

Geneva  is  a  white  grape  that  ripens  this  year  a  few 
days  after  Green 
Mountain.  It  is  a 
trifle  acid,  of  pure, 
though  not  high 
quality.  Nectar  is 
the  “Black  Dela¬ 
ware,”  of  A.  J.  Cay- 
wood.  It  is  fine  in 
quality.  Bunches 
small,  berries  larger 
than  Delaware, 
black,  sweet, 


Early  Ohio  Grape  From  Nature.  Fig.  167. 


Moore’s  Diamond  Grape.  From  Nature.  Fig.  168 


sprightly  and  good.  It  ripens  early — about  with 
Diamond.  Early  Victor  is  very  early,  and  that  is  all 
that  need  be  said  of  it. 

Early  Ohio  — This  new  grape  (two  vines)  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  C.  S.  Curtice  Company,  Portland,  N, 
Y.,  May  7,  1893.  It  has  been  advertised  considerably, 
and  the  following  claims  are  made  for  it :  “  The  best 
grape  of  its  season  ;  the  best  early  black  grape ;  one 
size  smaller  than  Concord,  firm  in  texture,  of  a  spicy, 
pleasant  fiavor  ;  hangs  to  the  stem  with  a  persistency 
that  makes  its  shipping  qualities  of  the  highest  order.” 

Our  vines  bore  heavily  this  year.  The  berries  looked 
to  be  ripe  as  early  as  August  33,  but  they  were  sour 
and  worthless.  At  that  time  Moore’s  Early  was  not 


quite  ripe;  but' it  was*  of  better. ’quality  than  Early 
Ohio.  The  quality  at  its  best  is  inferior.  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  eailiness  to  commend  it.  If  we  could  not  have 
a  better  grape,  we  would  go  without  grapes.  Earli¬ 
ness  in  grapes  as  in  strawberries,  is  not  so  valuable  a 
characteristic  now  for  the  North  as  it  was  some  years 
ago.  The  South  fills  the  Northern  market  with  excel¬ 
lent  grapes  long  before  the  earliest  Northern  grapes 
mature.  The  North  need  no  longer  care  for  a  first- 
early  grape,  unless  it  has  something  besides  earliness 
to  commend  it. 

Illustrations.— Pig  167  shows  the  Early  Ohio— an 
average  cluster.  Fig.  168  shows  an  average  cluster  cf 
Moore’s  Diamond.  Pig* 
169  (see  page  646)  shows 
seven  Eaton  grapes  for 
comparison  as  to  size — all 
as  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  the  present  season. 

Remarks. 

During  the  past  30  years 
the  following  grapes  have 
been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  discarded  as 
either  not  suited  to  the 
climate  or  as  inferior  to 
other  varieties:  Centennial, 
Gaertner,  Amber  Queen, 
Florence,  Eldorado,  Lady 
Washington,  Carlotta, 
Rockingham,  Highland, 
Augusta,  Lexington,  New¬ 
burgh,  Goethe,  Duchess, 
Quasaic, Telegraph,  Martha, 
Herbert,  Merrimack,  Early 
Victor,  Grein’s  Golden, 
Downing,  Reliance,  Amber, 
Elvira,  Faith,  Pearl,  Trans¬ 
parent,  Dempsey,  Owosso, 
Oberon,  Jessica,  Empire 
State,  Irving,  Early  Dawn, 
Henry,  Braendly, Alphonse, 
Albert,  Dr.  Warder,  Ed¬ 
ward,  Ursula,  Marie  Louise, 
Emma,  Barbara,  Eumelan, 
Woodruff  Red,  Cayuga, 
Roenbeck,  Roanoke  Never- 
fail.  Purity,  Climax,  Grave- 
stock  Colorado,  White’s 
Northern  Muscat,  Northern 
Light,  Leader,  Prentiss, 
Mills,  Salem,  Bacchus,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Advance,  Belinda, 
Diana,  Don  Juan,  Minne¬ 
haha,  Rebecca,  Secretary. 

We  have  a  dozen  of 
Munson’s  best  varieties : 
Campbell,  Carman,  Hil- 
gard,  Rommel,  Nimalba, 
Hermann  Jaeger,  Conelva, 
Brilliant,  Beag le.  Early 
Market,  Pres.  Lyon  and 
a  lost  variety,  but  another  year  will  be  needed  to 
give  us  the  data  of  any  helpful  report. 


Grapes  and  Bees. — Of  a  number  of  white  grapes  in 
bearing,  the  Diamond  (Moore’s)  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  vines  are  nearly  or  quite  as  hardy  as  Concord,  as 
healthy,  vigorous  and  productive  of  large  beautiful 
clusters.  The  quality  is  fine,  though  not  as  sweet,  as 
a  ripe  Concord.  The  Niagara  is  so  far  in  the  rear  as 
not  to  be  worth  considering,  if  planting  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  never  practiced  the  idiocy  of  girdling, 
except  as  an  experiment,  and  have  never  offered  un¬ 
ripe  grapes  for  sale,  so  I  have  been  able  to  get  five  to 
eight  cents  per  pound  at  home,  when  our  home  mar- 
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ket  has  been  filled  with  New  York  grapes  at  2  to  3 
cents.  Hut  the  busy  bee  has  sometimes  played  the 
mischief  with  my  fine  clusters,  a  trouble  the  picker  of 
unripe  fruit  escapes.  I  know  that  a  bee  can’t  eat 
grapes,  unless  one  punches  holes  in  them  with  a  crow¬ 
bar  ;  that  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated,  so  I 
believe  it !  Why,  a  bee  has  no  teeth  with  which  to 
bite,  any  more  than  a  hen ;  and  a  hen  having  no  teeth, 
cannot  eat  corn  !  So  the  bee  cannot  eat  grapes.  Be¬ 
sides,  some  New  York  man  once  shut  some  bees  and 
grapes  in  the  same  bottle,  “  and  they  didn’t  eat  them.” 
I  don’t  know  whether  the  bees  refused  to  eat  the 
grapes,  or  the  grapes  refrained  from  eating  the  bees, 
so  take  your  choice.  Why,  I  have  some  grapes  so  vile 
(I  grow  them  to  give  predatory  boys  the  colic)  that  no 
bee  could  be  induced  to  touch  them.  Besides,  I  have 
seen  bees  hundreds  of  times  when  they  were  not  eating 
grapes,  and  that,  I  hope,  will  settle  it,  that  they  can’t ! 
Still,  if  the  bees  would  keep  away,  I  would  have  more 
clusters  this  year,  and  much  better  ones.  w. 

Monroe,  Wis. 


A  STINGING  CATERPILLAR. 

“  LIKE  QUILLS  UPON  THE  FIIETFUL  POBCUPINK.” 

My  wife  and  I  were  stung  by  a  sort  of  worm  while 
gatljering  sweet  corn.  The  pain  was  terrible ;  our 
hands  were  swollen  to  twice  their  natural  size,  ard 
were  red  and  blue  in  color.  I  felt  the  pain  all  over 
my  body,  and  even  my  lips  were  white  and  drawn  as 
if  in  death.  I  never  saw  such  a  worm  before,  nor  did 
I  ever  experience  such  pain.  I  have  been  often  stung 
by  watps,  but  those  were  nothing  when  compared 
with  this  worm  It  is  green  in  color,  and  has  a  lot  of 
bunchy  stingers  on  its  body.  To  me,  it  seemed  some¬ 
what  like  a  porcupine.  It  is  about  two  inches  in 
length.  The  only  remedy  of  which  I  knew,  was  to 
put  a  lot  of  vinegar  on  our  hands.  Ihat  eased  the 
pain  a  little.  j.  u.  p. 

New  Alexandria,  Pa. 

ANSWKKED  BY  M.  V.  SLINQEBLAND. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  the  worm,  I  can  say  with 
certainty  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  Corn  worm, 
Ileliothis  armiger  (which  has  no  spiny  armor).  The 
insect  that  did  the  stinging  was  undoubtedly  the 
caterpillar  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  beautiful 
moths,  known  as  Antomeris  (Ilyperchiria)  io,  the  lo 
moth.  The  insect  rarely  occurs  in  sufficient  numbers 
bo  become  a  pest ;  hence  hand-picking,  using  gloves 
always,  of  the  larrae  is  all  that  is  resorted  to  in  com¬ 
bating  it.  In  spite  of  its  defensive  armor,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  often  falls  a  victim  to  a  little  enemy  among  its 
own  kind — an  Ichneumon  fiy  ;  and  thus  Nature  mater¬ 
ially  aids  in  checking  this,  to  some  people,  formidable 
caterpillar. 

I  happened  to  have,  at  the  time  the  correspondent’s 
letter  was  received,  a  colony  of  the  caterpillars 
of  this  Io  moth.  'Ihe  larvae  are  now  about  two- 
thirds  grown,  and  have  been  fed  upon  raspberry.  It 
at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  happy  hit, 
which  would  lend  interest  to  this  dry  recital  of  facts, 
if  I  could  persuade  one  of  these  “pets”  to  sit,  or, 
rather,  lie  for  his  photograph.  The  male  moth,  F’g, 
170,  is  shown  natural  size  ;  the  caterpillar  was  only 
about  two-thirds  grown.  The  male  moth  has  fore 
wings  of  a  deep  yellow  color  with  wavy,  purplish 
markings ;  the  hind  wings  are  of  a  darker  yellow, 
with  very  prominent,  round  blue-black  eye  spots 
having  a  whitish  center.  The  female  is  considerably 
larger,  and  her  fore  wings  are  of  a  purplish-brown 
shade,  otherwise  similar  to  the  male.  They  fly  only 
at  night,  and  in  May  and  June  are  often  attracted  to 
electric  lights.  During  these  months,  the  cream- 
colored,  top-shaped  eggs,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
flattened  top,  and  a  yellow  spot  on  the  side,  are  laid 
in  clusters  of  20  or  30  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  usually. 
The  larvae  hatch  in  a  few  days  and,  curiously  enough, 
their  first  food  consists  entirely  of  the  shells  of  the 
eggs  from  which  they  have  just  emerged  ;  this  habit 
is  common  to  several  other  caterpillars.  They  then 
begin  work  upon  their  food  plant,  feeding  gregar¬ 
iously,  side  by  side,  until  about  one-half  grown,  when 
each  one  shifts  for  himself.  The  caterpillars  are  about 
two  months  in  attaining  their  growth,  and  during  this 
time  they  moult  or  cast  their  spiny  skins  five  times. 
Not  only  do  the  young  larvae  eat  their  egg  shells,  but 
more  curious  still  is  the  fact  that  they  eat  their  old 
cast-off  spiny  ”  clothes,”  after  the  first  one  or  two 
moults  at  least. 

The  full  grown  caterpillar  is  about  2X  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  delicate,  light  green  color,  with  a 
distinct  stripe  of  lilac  red  and  one  of  white,  running 
along  each  side ;  these  stripes  show  plainly  on  one 
side  in  the  figure.  Each  segment  of  the  body  bears 
several  clusters  of  green,  branching  spines  t  pped  with 
black.  It  is  by  these  very  sharp  spines  that  the  sting 
is  produced.  The  wound  is  inflicted  simply  by  one  or 
more  of  the  sharp  spines  being  forced  into  the  flesh. 
The  worm  exerts  no  voluntary  power  to  force  them 
ip,  and  it  iS  only  when  carelessly  bandied,  or  let  drop 


for  a  little  distance  on  to  some  exposed  portion  of  the 
body,  that  the  sting  is  inflicted.  I  have  handled  dozens 
of  them  without  the  least  sting.  Just  now  I  struck  a 
worm  slightly  with  the  inside  and  upper  surface  of 
one  finger.  On  the  inner,  thicker-skinned  part,  no 
sting  was  made,  that  is  none  of  the  spines  could  pene¬ 
trate  the  thick,  tough  skin.  But  on  the  upper  surface 
where  the  skin  is  thinner,  a  spine  penetrated  produc¬ 
ing  immediately  the  sensation  experienced  on  hand¬ 
ling  a  nett’e.  The  finger  soon  reddened,  swelled  very 


Eaton  Grape.  (Part  of  Bunch.)  Fig.  169. 


See  PaKe  615. 

slightly,  and  a  white  blotch  appeared  accompanied  by 
some  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  finger.  Two  hours 
later,  all  had  disappeared. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  spines  inject  a  poison¬ 
ous  liquid  into  their  puncture,  but  no  opening  in  the 
spine  has  been  found.  Some  think  the  substance  of 
the  spines  themselves  possesses  this  irritating  prop¬ 
erty  ;  the  spines  of  a  dead  larva  or  a  cast-off  skin  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  property.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
definitely  known  just  why  the  simple  puncturing  of 
the  skin  by  the  spines  should  result  in  the  way  it  does. 
Of  course  the  sting  acts  differently  on  different  per¬ 
sons,  the  same  as  does  the  sting  of  a  bee,  or  the  nettle. 
It  seems  that  the  correspondent  was  very  susceptible, 
while  I  am  not  particularly  so,  although  I  am  much 
affected  usually  by  a  bee  sting.  One  of  my  entonco- 
logical  friends  the  other  day  had  one  of  the  larvae 
brought  to  him,  and  while  a  lady  was  calling  at  the 
house,  the  worm  got  loose  and  crawled  upon  the  lady’s 
dress.  She  at  once  made  a  frantic  effort  to  brush  it 
off,  with  the  result  that  the  middle  of  her  hand  bore  a 
broad,  mottled,  swollen  band  for  several  hours.  No 
one,  however,  sj  far  as  known,  has  ever  been  danger¬ 
ously  injured  by  the  sting.  The  correspondent’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  most  serious  I  ever  heard.  Scarcely 
any  writer  on  this  insect  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  any  application  to  allay  the  injury.  Dr. 
Riley  says  that  the  application  of  a  little  saleratus 
water  will  soon  allay  the  inflammation. 

When  full  grown,  in  August  or  September,  the 
caterpillar  draws  a  few  leaves  together,  and  spins  a 
thin,  weak  cocoon  of  br  own  silk.  Within  this  cocoon, 
it  changes  to  a  commonplace  looking  brown  object 
without  .spines — the  pupa.  Sometimes  a  few  moths 
emerge  from  these  pupse  the  same  fall,  but  most  of 


Io  Moth  and  Caterpillar.  Fig.  170. 


them  wait  until  May.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  a  great 
variety  of  plants  including  clover,  corn,  willow,  and 
other  trees. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  other  different  kinds  or 
species  of  the  Stinging  caterpillars,  all  being  the 
larvae  of  moths  ;  all  of  them  possess  spines.  But  the 
Io  caterpillar  is  the  most  common  one,  and  it  possesses 
this  stinging  power  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  most 
of  the  others.  The  hairs  from  ordinary  caterpillars 
like  the  Apple-tree  Tent  caterpillar,  when  made  to 
pierce  the  flesh  by  the  crushing  of  the  larva  on  the 
skin  where  tender,  will  sometimes  cause  inflammation. 
I  well  remember  the  mark  left  on  my  neck  when,  in 
trying  to  brush  off  ‘something  that  had  fallen  from  an 


apple  tree  above,  I  had  crushed  one  of  these  hairy 
caterpillars,  and  seme  of  the  hairs  had  pierced  the 
skin.  The  sensation  was  not  unlike  that  produced  by 
nettles  ;  there  was  the  same  intense  itching. 


What  They  5ay? 

Stable  Manure  and  Grubs. — Fred  Grundy  is  wrong 
on  page  551.  Stable  manure  will  not  cause  grubs.  I 
have  raised  berries  largely  for  21  years,  and  never 
was  troubled  with  the  grubs  where  I  used  manure, 
and  I  have  used  thousands  of  loads.  On  the  contrary, 
when  I  have  used  no  manure  I  have  had  much  injury 
from  the  grub.  H.  s.  H. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

How  to  Carry'  a  Grain  Sack. — I  have  always 
dreaded  being  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  bot¬ 
tom  end  of  a  grain  sack.  Broken  finger  nails,  sore 
fingers,  and  frequent  droppings  of  the  sack  have 
always  attended  me  in  such  a  position.  Recently  I 
learned  a  way  of  holding  the  corners  of  the  bag  which 
relieves  that  position  of  all  its  unpleasantness.  In 
picking  up  the  lower  end  of  any  heavy  sack,  with  the 
middle  fingers  press  the  corners  back  in.  This  will 
give  a  hand  hold  easier  and  more  comfortable  than 
any  other  way,  and  since  learning  how,  I  find  it  easier 
to  cavy  by  the  corners  than  to  grasp  the  upper  end. 

H  w.  j. 

Irrigating  Celery. — Your  correspondent  at  Carey, 
Ohio,  will  find  subirrigation  the  best  thing  he  ever 
tried.  One  line  of  tile  will  (if  the  soil  is  light)  wet  the 
earth  two  feet  Ox  more  on  each  side.  Only  enough 
water  should  be  used  to  show  a  little  wet  on  the  sur¬ 
face  every  few  days.  Onions  will  require  less,  and  a 
way  should  be  fixed  to  keep  them  from  getting  too 
much — also  to  prevent  heavy  rains  washing  trash  and 
soil  into  the  tile  from  any  openirgs  at  the  surface. 
Many  of  our  trees  grew  over  12  feet  the  first  season, 
they  had  no  strength  and  the  wind  damaged  some  ; 
the  borers  finished  them  ;  still  we  had  to  cut  out  many 
to  make  room.  Our  vegetables  never  failed  us.  We 
had  strawberries  for  weeks  after  other  people. 

Shreveport,  La.  c.  c. 

Some  White  Grapes  — The  Green  Mountain  and 
Moore’s  Diamond  grapes  have  been  fruiting  on  our 
grounds  for  the  past  three  years.  The  former  variety 
was  ripe  August  18,  fully  10  days  earlier  than  the 
Diamond,  and  is  much  sweeter,  and  we  think  a  little 
better  quality.  The  Diamond  yields  more  fruit,  both 
berries  and  bunches  being  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  Green  Mountain.  In  regard  to  the  best  of  the  six 
white  grapes  named  on  page  602,  we  would  select 
Moore’s  Diamond  for  this  section.  The  quality  is  not 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  P.  B  Hayes,  but  in  size  of 
bunches,  size  of  berry,  productiveness  and  hardiness, 
it  is  far  superior  to  any  of  those  named.  F.  B.  Hayes 
would  be  my  second  choice  from  the  varieties  named, 
if  intended  for  home  use;  but  if  for  market,  I  would 
select  either  Empire  State  or  Geneva,  m.  h.  beckwith 

Del.  Col.  Exp.  Sta.,  Newark,  Del. 

Grundy  on  Grubs  — I  was  glad  to  be  set  right  in  the 
matter  of  white  grubs  vs.  strawberries  by  G.  A.  Par- 
cell,  page  598,  and  F.  W.  S  ,  page  602.  It  may  be  that 
I  don’t  know  a  white  grub  when  I  see  it.  And  it  may 
be  that  when  I  found  them  under  strawberry  plants, 
the  roots  of  which  were  eaten  off,  they  were  there  acci¬ 
dentally,  while  the  real  destroyer  had  skipped.  But 
when  I  remark  that  I  have  seen  not  one,  but  many  fine 
beds  of  strawberries  utterly  annihilated  and  have 
invariably  found  one  or  more  of  these  pests  under  every 
plant  destroyed,  and  that  in  each  and  every  instance 
these  beds  were  on  land  that  had  been  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  with  stable  manure,  it  may  be  that  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  The  facts  are  as  I  stated  them. 
I  have  found  it  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 
strawberries  here  on  land  that  has  been  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  with  stable  manure;  because  they  are  certain  to 
be  destroyed,  and  by  white  grubs.  fred  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

The  Road  Question. — I  read  a  good  many  papers, 
almost  all  of  which  agitate  the  subject  of  road  making 
in  a  general,  theoretical  sort  of  way.  They  advise  the 
Government  to  build  them,  advocate  State  taxation, 
the  sale  of  Government  land,  a  whisky  tax,  and  other 
innumerable  ways ;  but  always  dodge  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  my  mind,  i.  e.,  the 
farmer  and  those  contiguous  to  the  roads  to  be  bene¬ 
fited.  Just  as  long  as  we  keep  looking  for  something 
or  somebody,  nobody  knows  what  or  who,  to  provide 
us  all  with  good  roads  to  travel  on,  we  are  pretty  sure 
to  walk  in  the  mud.  When  we  are  once  thoroughly 
disabused  of  that  idea,  and  we  realize  that  good  roads, 
if  they  come  at  all,  come  the  same  way  as  good  houses, 
barns,  fences  and  other  improvements,  come  by  in¬ 
dividual  effort  and  expense,  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
enjoy  them.  Judge  Biggie  says ;  “  Don’t  haul  a  lot  of 
small  stones  in  the  road  to  make  the  traveler  mis¬ 
erable.”  Other  judges  say  :  “  Don’t  haul  in  loose  dirt 
to  make  a  bed  of  mud  the  next  time  it  rains.  If  there 
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is  any  other  available  commodity  suitable  for  makingf 
roads,  we  farmers  would  like  to  hear  of  it,  as  those  of 
us  at  any  rate  who  live  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
doa’t  feel  like  treading  on  air  these  times,  f.  a  ii. 

Woodland,  Washington. 


POTATOES  THAT  STAND  THE  DROUGHT. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  ANOTHER  DRV  YEAR. 

In  this  past  season  of  terrlb  e  droncht,  what  vailetles  of  potatoes 
have  done  best  with  you?  What  varieties  would  you  name  as  bestfor 
dry  weather  ?  If  you  knew  that  next  year  would  be  as  dry  as  this  one 
has  been,  what  course  would  you  pursue  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
crop  ? 

A  Discarded  Variety  Leads. 

In  several  potato-producing  localities  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  is  a  potato  locally  known  as 
the  “  Champion  Rose.”  It  is  a  long,  white  variety, 
often  with  a  blush  at  the  seed  end.  The  form  is  not 
regular,  and  the  stsm  end  is  frequently  pointed.  The 
quality  is  fair,  and  the  appearance  makes  it  a  pretty 
good  seller  in  market.  Ten  years  ago,  I  obtained  a 
barrel  of  seed,  and  have  planted  sparingly  of  the 
variety  ever  since.  It  has  been  discarded  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  in  some  places  on  account  of  a  developed  tend¬ 
ency  to  rot,  and  I  have  been  afraid  to  plant  largely  on 
this  account,  although  it  has  usually  kept  well  with 
me.  It  is  by  far  the  best  variety  for  resisting  drought 
I  ever  grew.  Last  fall  I  decided  to  risk  this  potato 
for  the  main  planting,  and  saved  200  bushels  of  the 
finest  for  seed.  During  the  winter,  the  tubers  began 
to  show  some  damage.  Two  neighbors  who  had 
bought  50  bushels  each  for  seed  planted  them,  and  re¬ 
gretted  it  afterwards,  as  the  stand  was  poor.  I  planted 
six  acres,  stopped  in  disgust,  and  bought  Michigan 
stock  at  a  big  price.  On  account  of  ability  to  resist 
drought,  these  three  fields  of  Champions  on  three 
farms  are  giving  better  yields  than  those  planted  with 
the  finest  appearing  Michigan  stock.  As  I  said,  the 
Champions  made  a  poor  stand — seemed  so  poor  that 
we  were  tempted  to  plant  the  fields  in  corn — but  my 
field  is  giving  me  100  bushels  of  nice 
tubers  per  acre,  when  we  have  had  only 
two  regular  showers  since  June,  and  the 
temperature  has  been  torrid.  The  soil 
was  not  strong,  but  part  of  it  had  had  a 
good  coat  of  cow  peas,  and  I  gave  the 
best  cultivation  I  knew  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  drought  and  heat  have 
been  so  terrible  that  the  average  yield 
of  potatoes  in  this  locality  is  not  over  30 
bushels  per  acre — the  greatest  failure 
known.  My  Southern  “  second -crop  ” 
seed  was  plaited  earlier,  and  these  are 
yielding  no  better  than  the  Champions, 
although  I  do  not  regret  planting  eight 
acres  with  it,  as  the  potatoes  were  ready 
for  market  early,  and  were  fine.  Those 
left  in  the  ground  until  fall  have  rotted 
some.  I  am  done  with  Early  Hebron. 

Late  Hebron  stand  drought  well,  but  must 
have  late  rains  to  make  a  crop,  and  are  a  total  failure 
in  this  locality  this  year.  I  discard  the  Morning  Star 
this  year.  Champion  Rose  and  Southern  “second-crop” 
seed  are  best  for  dry  weather ;  chiefiy  Champion,  as 
there  was  little  benefit  in  having  an  extra  early  crop 
this  year,  the  late  crop  being  a  failure. 

“  If  you  knew  next  year  would  be  as  dry  as  thisohas 
been,  what  course  would  you  pursue  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  crop  ?”  That  is  the  question  I  have  been 
studying  all  through  this  digging  season.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  have  the  courage  of  my  convictions  and 
plant  early.  Four  years  out  of  five,  the  earliest 
planted  are  the  best,  and  usually  the  fifth  year  like¬ 
wise.  Warm,  dry  weather  came  extraordinarily  early 
this  season.  I  planted  the  eight  acres  of  “  second- 
crop”  seed,  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  Champ¬ 
ions,  and  then  waited  for  the  almanac  to  show  that 
spring  was  near  at  hand.  Then  came  a  blizzard  that 
was  harmless  to  potato  seed  rightly  planted,  and  bad 
weather  delayed  all  the  other  planting.  By  close 
observation  and  comparison,  I  know  that  had  I  pushed 
the  planting  in  that  week  of  fine  weather,  using  only 
Champions,  I  would  have  had  an  average  yield  of  25 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  my  Champions,  being  later 
planted,  are  now  giving  me.  >I  would  hire  extra  teams 
to  make  the  seed  bed  a  little  better.  I  used  a  20-inch 
disc,  and  had  the  soil  loose,  but  a  little  more  fining 
would  have  increased  the  soil’s  capacity  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture.  I  would  plant  two  good  eyes  every  15  inches  in 
the  row  instead  of  17 if  I  knew  such  a  drought  were 
coming.  I  would  stick  to  the  shallow,  level  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Especially  would  I  want  every  acre  planted 
with  the  Improved  Robbins  planter,  as  in  hand-plant¬ 
ing  some  seed  would  be  left  too  near  the  surface. 
Although  the  vines  about  filled  the  middles  when  the 
rains  stopped  in  June,  I  should  have  kept  the  Planet 
Jr.  going  until  August,  risking  any  injury  from 
tramping  of  the  vines.  Finally,  if  I  indulged  in 
idle  wishing,  I  would  wish  that  I  had  more 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  to  increase  its  capacity 
to  hold  moisture.  alva  ages. 


Some  Notes  from  Kansas. 

Early  Ohio,  from  Northern  or  second-crop  seed  and 
Early  Rose  from  second-crop  seed  also  did  well. 
Empire,  Omaha  Market,  First  and  Best  and  Freeman 
amounted  to  but  little.  Second-crop  seed  gives  only  a 
few  potatoes  to  the  hill,  whatever  the  variety.  Early 
Ohio  sets  sparingly  under  all  conditions.  One  mer¬ 
chantable  tuber  is  worth  a  handful  of  culls,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  a  full  set  of  potatoes  to  market¬ 
able  size  in  very  dry  years.  In  reply  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion,  my  answer  would  be  :  Plow  in  the  fall  and  again 
in  the  spring,  plant  early,  cultivate  thoroughly.  I 
would  plant  second  crop  Early  Ohio  or  Early  Rose  if  I 
could  get  them.  In  any  event,  if  I  knew  the  season 
would  be  a  duplicate  of  this  one,  I  would  plant  an 
early  variety  that  “  sets  light.”  edwin  taylob. 

Potato  Culture  in  tire  Northwest. 

I  think  the  Early  Ohio  has  stood  the  drought  the 
best  in  this  section.  I  would  plant  it  in  preference  to 
any  other  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted  now, 
either  for  a  wet  or  a  dry  season.  In  preparing  for  a 
season  of  drought,  I  would,  in  this  country,  summer- 
fallow  the  land  the  preceding  season.  I  would  then 
plow  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  was  in  condition 
to  work,  and  plow  every  inch  of  the  ground,  harrow 
very  lightly  and  plant  with  an  Aspinwall  planter  just 
as  soon  as  possible  after  plowing.  I  would  harrow 
ouce  a  week,  or  oftener,  until  the  potatoes  came  up, 
then  cultivate  once  with  the  shovels  turned  to  the 
rows,  and  cover  the  potatoes  with  earth.  I  use  a 
Bicycle  cultivator  with  weeder  attachment,  and  then 
work  the  potatoes  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  If  I 
lived  in  a  clover  country,  I  would  take  a  clean  clover 
sod  and  treat  it  the  same  way,  or  if  in  a  corn  country, 
I  would  take  a  clean  corn  stubble  and  treat  the  same. 
I  would  consider  either  one  as  good  as  the  summer- 
fallow.  I  am  digging  my  Early  O'aios;  crop  light, 
about  125  bushels  per  aere  of  prime  potatoes.  The 
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land  had  been  cropped  with  wheat  for  10  years,  and 
no  manure  or  fertilizer  used.  I  had  8}^  pounds  of 
Carman  No.  1  from  the  five  eyes  sent  me.  Some  Car¬ 
man  vines  were  four  feet  long. 

Minnesota.  Qeo.  w.  bilsbobbow. 


BRISTLES  FROM  A  HOG  MAN. 

VIEWS  OF  A  CHESniBK  BBEEDEB. 

Others  Tried,  but  Cheshires  Chosen. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Davis,  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  and  preserve 
the  characteristics  of  the  Cheshire  hog,  the  following 
points  were  brought  out : 

Mr.  Davis  said  ;  “  I  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Berk- 
shires,  but  after  feeding  a  few  of  these  white  hogs,  I 
found  them  much  better.” 

“  In  what  respect  ?  ” 

“  They  seemed  to  make  a  better  growth  for  the  food 
consumed,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  bone,  always 
look  well.” 

“  They  are  rather  fine  boned,  are  they  not  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Fine  ear,  htir,  shape  and  bone  make  a 
pretty  pig.  A  fine  bone,  however,  is  no  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness.  A  bone  an  inch  thick  from  a  trotting  horse  has 
been  found  to  be  much  stronger  than  one  two  inches 
thick  from  a  Percheron.  Fineness  of  tissue  in  meat 
and  bone  makes  an  ideal  hog,  when  accompanied  by 
a  strong  constitution  and  feeding  capacity.” 

“  How  does  it  help  ?  ” 

“There  is  less  loss  of  offal  in  dressing,  and  the 
quality  of  the  meat  is  better.  Coarse-grained  meat 
and  large  bones  are  no  sure  signs  of  sound  systems.” 

“  What  was  your  ideal  of  a  model  hog,  and  how  did 
you  go  to  work  to  get  it  ?  ” 

“  I  wanted  a  hog  with  a  short  nose  and  leg,  small 
head,  long  body,  good  shaped  parts  to  cut  up,  one 
that  looked  well,  was  an  easy  keeper  and  fit  to  kill  at 
any  time  after  it  would  weigh  100  pounds.  The  sow 
shown  at  Fig.  171  is  a  good  model.” 


Go  to  the  Sow  for  a  Starter. 

“I  see  you  have  just  such  hogs  here — now  tell  me 
how  you  got  them.” 

“  I  fortunately  found  a  sow  of  extra  merit,  which 
seemed  to  have  the  power  to  farrow  pigs  like  her¬ 
self.  I  bred  her  to  an  average  boar.  When  the  dam 
is  very  superior,  and  it  is  her  qualities  you  want,  the 
male  should  not  be  deficient,  or  too  potent.  She  was 
turned  to  a  second  boar,  and  the  best  pigs  from  the 
two  litters  were  bred,  thus  securing  a  large  par  cent 
of  her  blood.” 

“It  is  common  talk  that  the  bull  is  half  of  the 
herd  !” 

“  He  may  be  in  one  sense,  as  he  is  the  sire  of  all 
stock  born  and  in  this  way  affects  all  members  or  the 
general  average  ;  but  I  was  after  a  new,  superior 
type,  and  this  sow  could  give  it.  When  a  boar  was 
found  that  seemed  to  affect  the  type  but  little,  he  was 
used  as  long  as  possible.” 

An  inspection  of  the  herd  showed  great  length  of 
body,  some  six  and  seven  feet  long,  and  a  decided 
similarity  in  shape  which  seemed  to  prove  the  asser¬ 
tion,  “My  pigs  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  type  that  not  more 
than  two  in  a  hundred  are  unsuitable  for  shipment.” 

How  to  Select  a  Breeder. 

“  Will  you  describe  a  good  dam  ?” 

“  There  are  two  kinds  of  females  ;  one  is  a  prize 
winner,  fleshy,  compact,  trim  every  way,  looks  like  a 
fashion  plate.  The  fatter  she  is,  the  better  she  looks. 

I  went  down  to  the  stockyards  at  Chicago  and  could 
not  find  one  as  fat  as  the  ones  we  had  to  compete  with 
in  the  show  ring.  One  must  feed  heavy  to  win  prem¬ 
iums,  but  the  system  is  all  wrong.  A  fat  sow  that 
keeps  growing  poorer,  gives  weak  pigs.  A  good  sow 
will  be  thin  after  weaning  the  pigs,  and  as  soon  as 
served,  should  begin  to  grov.  She  should  continue  to 
grow  and  be  in  prime  condition  when  she  farrows.  The 
slab-sided  sow  with  a  big  udder,  that  never  sees  the 
fair  ground,  or  is  fattened,  is  the  one 
that  raises  the  pigs.” 

“Do  you  have  much  trouble  with  the 
sows  killing  or  eating  the  pigs  ?” 

“  I  never  have  a  sow  eat  a  pig ;  that 
comes  from  improper  feeding.  A  young 
sow  rarely  kills  one,  for  they  are  very 
gentle  and  fond  of  their  young.  The 
pen  must  be  clean,  the  litter  short, 
like  cut  straw  or  chaff,  and  a  railing 
around  the  side.” 

‘  ‘  11  ow  is  that  fixed  ?  ” 

“  A  round  pole  is  bast ;  a  board  will 
do.  Some  blocks  are  nailed  to  the  floor 
and  sides,  so  that  a  pole  laid  on  them 
will  be  about  eight  inches  from  both 
side  and  floor.  If  the  sow’s  side  strikes 
the  pole,  the  space  secured  saves  the 
pigs.” 

“  How  large  should  the  pen  be  ?  ” 

“  There  should  be  plenty  of  room  to  turn  in.” 

“  What  will  kill  hog  lice  ?  ” 

“  Clear  kerosene  rubbed  in  with  a  rag.  I  am  never 
troubled  with  them  if  the  service  boar  is  watched. 
Where  the  farmers  are  bringing  in  the  scrub  sows, 
one  has  to  be  vigilant.” 

Feed  and  Care  for  the  Sow. 

“  Would  you  feed  a  broDd  sow  corn  ?” 

“No.  A  sow  shut  up  all  winter  and  fed  corn,  will 
have  poor  pigs  in  the  spring.  A  daily  ration  of  wheat 
bran,  with  mangels  or  turnips,  with  a  warm  pen  and 
dry  bed,  will  be  all  that  is  required.” 

“Would  you  advise  keeping  brood  sows  on  grass 
alone  in  summer  ?  ” 

“They  will  keep  pretty  well,  but  they  do  not  get 
enough  bone  material.  Greens  are  good  for  a  change 
of  diet,  but  one  could  hardly  work  on  them  with 
nothing  else.” 

“  What  would  you  give  them  ?  ” 

“  Fine  bran  or  middlings,  with  but  little  flour  in  it, 
is  good.” 

“  Do  you  feed  young  pigs  ?  ” 

“  The  first  two  weeks  there  is  usually  plenty  of 
milk,  and  they  will  not  hunt  for  food.  A  few  kernels 
of  wheat  will  be  noticed  as  quickly  as  anything.” 

“  But  the  sow  will  eat  it  all  up,”  I  remarked. 

“  Cut  a  small  hole  into  the  alley,  and  have  a  very 
low  trough  for  them  to  feed  from.  They  will  eat 
more,  and  suck  the  sow  less,  until  she  refuses  to 
suckle  them  or  they  are  taken  away.  A  sow  may  be 
ruined  by  taking  away  all  of  her  pigs  at  once,  if  they 
have  not  been  fed.  Her  udder  will  cake  and  hurt — it 
is  positively  cruel.” 

“  What  is  the  best  food  for  pigs  ?  ” 

“Milk;  next,  fine  bran,  with  an  occasional  ear  of 
corn.  Oil  meal,  if  fixed  right,  is  good.  Pour  boiling 
water  on  it  and  let  it  stand  overnight.” 

“  What  is  the  best  age  to  ship  pigs  ?  ” 

“Yeung  pigs  about  10  weeks  old  stand  shipment 
well,  and  the  express  charges  are  less,  The  critical 
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time,  and  when  they  look  the  poorest,  is  from  three 
to  four  months  of  age.  They  begin  to  grow  again  at 
five  months.” 

“  What  is  an  ideal  ration  ?  ” 

“Milk,  grain  and  roots.  One-half  bran,  one-quarter 
cheap  fiour,  one-eighth  corn  and  one-eighth  oil  meal. 
Good  coarse  middlings  are  the  best  single  food.” 

“  What  is  thumps  ?  ” 

“  It  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  exercise.  The  pig  is  too 
fat.  Make  the  quarters  warmer  so  that  they  will  not 
huddle  together,  and  cut  off  the  feed  so  that  they  will 
hunt  around  for  food.” 

“  To  what  other  disease  are  pigs  subject  ?  ” 

“Too  sudden  changes  in  food  will  cause  scours. 
White  droppings  which  have  a  very  offensive  odor, 
are  its  indication.  The  pig  is  the  most  susceptible  to 
change  of  food  of  any  animal  on  the  farm.” 

“  What  medicine  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  have  to  use  any.  Throw  in  some  sods  and 
charcoal,  or  let  them  out  to  the  ground.  If  getting 
too  much  milk,  cut  off  the  sow’s  feed.”  c.  k.  c. 


YIELDS  OF  EARLY  AND  LATE  POTATOES; 
FERTILIZERS. 

Some  months  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  relative  yields  of  early  and  late  potatoes. 
I  have  been  growing  potatoes  for  18  years,  and  I  have 
made  many  experiments  and  tested  scores  of  varieties. 
I  have  proved  that  the  largest  crops  can  be  grown 
from  kinds  ripening  10  days  or  two  weeks  later  than 
Early  Rose.  We  have  had  a  terrible  drought  this  sea¬ 
son,  so  severe  that  many  forest  trees  have  dropped 
their  leaves  and  1  fear  are  dead.  Since  potatoes  came 
up,  there  has  not  been  rain  enough  to  wet  the  fertilizer 
which  was  placed  in  the  drills — one  ton  per  acre  of 
high  grade  potato  manure.  They  were  planted  3  feet 
by  14  inches  for  the  smaller,  and  3  feet  by  18  inches 
for  the  larger  kinds.  The  crop  is  good  for  this  year, 
though  not  what  I  had  hoped  had  the  season  been 
favorable.  I  have  dug  but  one  of  the  medium  kinds 
yet,  but  will  give  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  early  kinds, 
market  size  only.  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  190  bushels  ; 
Crown  Jewel,  172 ;  New  Queen,  160 ;  Tanhocks,  150 ; 
Freeman,  150. 

In  quality,  I  would  rate  these  in  the  following  order  : 
Crown  Jewel,  New  Queen,  Tanhocks,  Freeman  and 
Burpee’s  Extra  Early.  I  am  sorry  that  Burpee’s  is 
not  of  higher  quality,  as  it  is  the  heaviest  yielder,  but 
I  shall  drop  it  as  I  raise  for  retail,  and  want  only  the 
best.  I  don’t  know  the  name  of  the  medium  kind,  but 
it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  223  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  others  will  do  about  the  same. 

I  have  never  agreed  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  it  was 
best  to  broadcast  part  of  the  fertilizer,  and  experience 
and  observation  this  year  strengthen  my  conviction 
that,  for  me,  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  put  all  in  the 
drill.  1  have  tried  different  amounts  up  to  3,200 
pounds  per  acre.  I  believe  those  who  broadcasted  for 
potatoes  this  year,  got  very  little  benefit.  A  very 
thoughtful,  intelligent  farmer  came  to  see  my  field  a 
few  days  ago.  After  digging  hills  here  and  there, 
that  he  might  note  the  probable  yield,  he  said :  “  Well, 
you  seem  to  make  a  success  of  putting  all  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  drill,  but  I  mind  most  of  those  who  try  it, 
don’t.”  The  trouble  is  that  they  don’t  mix  the  soil 
and  fertilizer  properly.  I  have  a  homemade  rig  drawn 
by  my  horse  that  mixes  thoroughly  three  inches  deep 
and  8  or  10  inches  wide.  I  don’t  grow  any  weeds  and 
to  broadcast  fertilizer  is  a  bid  for  a  job  fighting  them. 
Some  who  have  broadcasted  half,  say  that  they  will 
put  all  in  the  drills  next  year.  I  think  one  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  arguments  against  exclusive  drill  fertiliza¬ 
tion  was  that  the  crop  was  overfed  at  first  to  be  starved 
later.  I  much  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  position. 
If  my  experience  proves  anything,  the  potato  plant 
cannot  be  overfed  at  any  stage  of  growth,  and  unless 
the  roots  that  at  once  begin  to  secure  nourishment  for 
the  use  of  the  growing  plant,  soon  die  or  cease  their 
office  (which  I  do  not  believe)  they  will  continue  to  ap¬ 
propriate  that  nourishment  just  as  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  plant  as  though  taken  up  by  roots  later  formed 
and  farther  away. 

The  heaviest  yielding  kinds  1  have  grown  the  past 
two  years  are  Halo  of  Dacota  and  Early  Rochester, 
not  early.  I  am  testing  Fillbasket,  Columbus,  Great 
Divide  and  Irish  Daisy.  K.  d.  g. 

Ashburnham,  Mass. 

A  SHORT  POTATO  TALK. 

I  find  so  many  good  qualities  in  the  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  potato  that  I  have  wondered  why  it  was  not  grown 
to  a  larger  extent  than  it  seems  to  be.  There  are  now 
so  many  varieties  of  potatoes,  covering  such  a  wide 
range  of  quality,  form,  appearance,  productiveness 
and  general  habit  of  growth,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  select  a  few  that  are  well  adapted  to  the 
special  requirements  of  different  growers  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  climate,  soil  and  treatment.  But  is 
this  true  after  all  ?  Are  there  not  times  when  the 
kinds  ordinarily  grown  soom  to  fail,  or  appear  defect¬ 


ive  ?  Now  I  don’t  claim  infallibility  for  the  Down¬ 
ing.  If  I  did,  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  would  be 
very  likely  to  point  out  defects  which  never  revealed 
themselves  to  me.  They  could  probably  tell  me  just 
when  and  where  the  variety  originated,  which  has 
now  escaped  my  mind  ;  hut  it  would  be  hard  for  any 
of  them  to  convince  me  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  very 
best  potatoes  I  could  grow  for  family  use,  both  as  to 
quality  and  yield.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  stickler  for 
quality  in  a  potato  ;  it  ought  to  be  very  good  to  eat 
before  we  admit  it  to  our  tables.  This  is  about  99 
points  out  of  a  possible  100  in  the  merits  of  any  variety. 
And  yet  how  often  it  is  that  productiveness  and  vigor 
are  considered  first.  The  old  Snowfiake  is  a  favorite 
with  me  because  of  its  excellent  quality,  smooth  and 
handsome  appearance,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  other  more  productive  sorts,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  quality  in  most  cases,  I  think. 

In  the  Downing,  we  have  quality  almost  as  high, 
shape  and  general  appearance  much  the  same,  and 
greater  productiveness.  It  has  not  the  russet  skin 
peculiar  to  the  Snowflake,  for  the  Downing  is  pure 
white  and  very  smooth.  It  is  oval,  oblong  in  shape, 
with  eyes  on  the  surface,  like  the  Snowflake,  matures 
earlier,  is  very  productive,  with  a  vigorous  habit 
of  growth  and  not  subject  to  disease.  What,  then, 
is  the  matter  with  Downing  for  a  desirable  table 
potato  ?  I  have  it  in  the  same  garden  with  the  Puritan 
this  season,  which  is  fair  in  quality,  but  far  behind  in 
yield,  size  and  every  other  respect.  I  shall  plant  it 
exclusively  next  year  if  I  can  hide  enough  of  the  tubers 
where  the  cook  will  not  find  them,  for  seed.  Some  of 
the  very  new  potatoes  may  yet  surprise  me  with  their 
superiority,  but  it  will  be  a  big  contract  to  beat  the 
Downing. 

What  an  endless  list  of  varieties  of  the  potato  we 
have  in  America  to-day;  all  hatched  sine 3  the  Early 
Rose  came  upon  the  scene.  A  thousand  or  more 
doubtless.  Perhaps  about  900  of  them  ought  to  be 
weeded  out  of  existence.  Who  will  invent  the  device 
to  do  the  weeding  ?  One  hundred  of  the  best  sorts 
ought  to  be  quite  enough.  After  all,  how  many  kinds 
find  their  way  into  the  general  market  to  any  extent? 
Just  ask  the  average  marketman  to  name  over  the 
sorts  he  knows.  It  will  not  take  him  very  long. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  desirable  new  pota¬ 
toes  have  not  reached  the  market  yet,  the  fact  is  that 
hundreds  of  the  older  sorts  never  did  and  never  will, 
simply  because  they  never  deserved  a  place  there, 
although  each  one  dawned  upon  us  with  all  the  glow¬ 
ing  promise  its  enthusiastic  originator  and  ingenious 
introducer  could  throw  around  it. 

I  do  not  ask  that  efforts  to  improve  the  potato  shall 
cease,  not  by  any  means  ;  let  us  keep  right  on  breed¬ 
ing  for  points,  planting  the  best,  sorting  the  seed 
carefully,  rejecting  what  is  commonly  known  as 
“good  enough  for  seed,”  and  then  give  the  best  culti¬ 
vation  possible.  But  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  not  propagate  any  new  variety  that  is  not  better 
than  those  we  have.  Then  visionary  originators  and 
designing  speculators  will  be  more  careful  how  they 
flood  the  country  with  worthless  and  indifferent  sorts. 

_  H.  HENDRICKS. 

BITS  OF  CONNECTICUT  PRACTICE. 

“  I  bought  one  barrel  of  the  R  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes 
last  spring,  and  I  wish  now  that  I  had  bought  10 
barrels  instead  of  one.  The  Early  Rose  were  all  dead 
six  weeks  ago,  and  the  No.  2’s  are  just  as  fresh  as 
ever  said  a  prosperous  Connecticut  farmer  the  other 
day.  “  I  have  about  three  acres  of  potatoes  and  ought 
to  harvest  nearly  a  thousand  bushels  this  year,  but 
shall  fall  far  short  of  that.” 

“  Do  you  use  commercial  fertilizers  on  your  pota¬ 
toes  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  the  soil  is  very  rich,  but  I  put  on  also  about 
2}^  tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  three  acres,  putting  it  all 
in  the  drills.” 

“  Do  you  consider  that  better  than  spreading  part 
of  it  broadcast  ?” 

“Yes,  in  my  case.  The  ground  is  so  rich  that  it 
isn’t  necessary  to  broadcast  it,  and  it  keeps  the  grubs 
from  the  potatoes  by  having  a  heavy  application  in 
the'drills.’’ 

“  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  this  prevents  the  grubs 
from  attacking  the  potatoes  ?” 

“  Certainly,  they  never  attack  mine.  My  potatoes 
are  always  smooth,  while  my  neighbors’  are  badly 
eaten.” 

“  Do  you  follow  a  regular  rotation  ? 

“  I  have,  but  I  think  I  have  been  making  a  mistake. 

I  have  usually  plowed  up  the  sod,  planted  it  to  corn, 
the  next  year  planted  to  potatoes,  and  seeded  it  after 
the  potatoes.  I  think  I  shall  try  putting  potatoes 
directly  on  the  sod  ground,  instead  of  planting  them 
after  the  corn  crop.” 

“  How  long  can  you  mow  your  meadows  before  re¬ 
newing  them  ?  ” 

“Not  nearly  so  long  as  we  formerly  did  ;  the  time 
varies,  but  the  erqp  keeps  growing  lighter  very  rapidly; 


not,  I  think,  because  the  grass  runs  out,  but  rather 
because  it  heaves  out  and  freezes.  It  has  been  quite 
a  question  as  to  why  the  meadows  run  out  so  quickly, 
when  years  ago  we  used  to  mow  them  year  after  year.’’ 

“  But  if  you  wish  to  contiuue  your  meadows  with¬ 
out  breaking  them  up,  can’t  it  be  done  by  sowing 
grass  seed  in  the  fall  when  they  begin  to  run  out  ?  ” 

“  Probably  it  might,  and  that  is  just  my  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Now  we  cut  our  hay  when  in  blossom  f 
years  ago  we  let  it  stand  until  ripe  before  we  began  to' 
cut,  and  much  of  the  seed  shelled  off  and  scattered  over 
the  ground  and  reseeded  it.  This  was  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  meadows,  but  nowadays  we  wouldn’t  con¬ 
sider  such  hay  worth  feeding  ;  it  is  too  dry  and  woody. 
Probably  sowing  on  the  seed  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  in  preserving  the  meadows.”  F.  h  v. 


A  CASE  OF  ROUP. 

WHA.T  TO  DO  FOR  IT  HOW  CONTAGIOUS  IS  IT  ? 

If  yoa  found  roup  appearloK  in  a  lartte  fl  ock  of  hens  at  this  season, 
what  would  you  do  at  once?  The  hens  roam  together,  but  feed  and 
roost  lr.  different  hocks.  Is  the  roup  likely  to  spread  rapidiy  under 
such  conditions  7 

Douglas  Mixture,  Ginger  and  Kerosene. 

Roup,  in  its  advanced  stages,  is  very  contagious,  as 
offensive  mucus  is  constantly  running  from  the  nostrils 
and  mingling  with  the  drinking  water.  I  would 
advise  isolating  the  affected  birds  and  treating  their 
drinking  water  with  Douglas  mixture.  1  would  mix 
ginger  in  their  soft  food,  and  bathe  the  heads,  nostrils 
and  throats  with  kerosene — using  a  feather.  This 
treatment  will  almost  always  effect  a  cure. 

JAMES  RANKIN. 

The  Hatchet  for  Bad  Cases. 

If  the  trouble  is  merely  a  cold  which  is  likely  to  lead 
to  roup,  I  would  use  coal  oil  in  the  drinking  water, 
and  inject  a  weak  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
the  nose  and  throat.  But  if  a  bad  case,  and  it  has 
settled  down  into  roup,  the  best  and  only  safe  remedy 
is  the  hatchet ;  for  if  doctored  up  and  made  to  get 
apparently  well,  at  the  first  little  cold,  it  is  10  times 
worse.  Affected  birds  never  make  healthy  hens. 
Besides,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  entirely  rid 
of  the  germs  of  the  disease.  james  h.  seedy. 

Death  the. Only  Sure  Cure. 

There  is  but  little,  if  any,  treatment  that  can  be 
given,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  labor  of  handling  a 
large  number.  Separate  the  sick  fowls  from  the 
others,  thoroughly  disinfect  the  house  and  yards,  as 
the  disease  is  very  contagious  and  spreads  quickly. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  drinking  water,  for  both  sick  and  well  birds  for 
a  week.  It  is  better  to  destroy  all  that  are  very  sick. 
There  is  no  sure  cure  known  for  the  disease. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Still  Another  Treatment. 

If  I  had  a  large  flock  of  hens  that  had  symptoms  of 
roup,  I  would  at  once  clean  the  roosting  places  and 
sprinkle  carbolic  acid  about  the  houses.  Then  I 
would  give  a  feed  of  soft  food  once  a  day  and  put  in  it 
some  ginger.  I  have  seen  flocks  of  chickens  at  this 
season  of  the  jear,  that  would  seem  to  have  taken  a 
little  cold  and  they  would  cough  and  pip  a  little  ;  but 
this  soon  wore  off  without  their  having  roup.  But  if 
the  birds  have  swelled  heads  and  run  at  the  nostrils, 
they  have  roup  or  will  have  it  surely  if  not  treated.  In 
that  case,  I  would  separate  the  worst  ones,  bathe  the 
heads  with  camphorated  oil  and  inject  it  in  the 
nostrils.  p.  williams. 


MORE  OR  LESS  MONEY  IN  FARMING? 

THREE  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  HEARD  FROM. 

A  Central  New  York  Fruit  Grower. 

In  reply  to  those  questions  on  page  598,  I  would  say 
that  my  net  receipts  are  less  and  gross  receipts  more. 
It  cost3  more  to  clothe  and  educate  my  children  and 
more  for  help,  because  I  am  getting  older  and  can  do 
less  hard  work.  I  am  a  fruit  grower,  and  increased 
my  area  largely  more  than  10  years  ago.  Of  course  I 
sell  more,  but  the  help  take  all  the  income  and  leave 
me  scarcely  anything.  My  gross  receipts  will  average 
about  $2,500  a  year  from  20  acres.  Four-fifths  of  this 
goes  for  help,  and  I  have  left  only  $500  to  live  on  and 
buy  fertilizers.  The  cost  of  production  is  about  the 
same.  Increased  competition  will  drive  the  weakest 
to  the  wall.  I  shall  increase  my  area  by  hiring  more 
land.  w.  8.  H. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

A  Canadian’s  View  of  the  Matter. 

I  make  less  money  than  I  did  10  years  ago  under 
better  conditions.  Prices  of  most  farm  products  have 
decreased  fully  one-third  since  that  time;  in  some  cases 
50  per  cent.  For  instance,  export  cattle  at  that  time 
(and  this  has  been  our  most  important  industry),  sold 
for  6,  6 M  and  63^  cents  per  pound;  the  present  year, 
the  best  cattle  were  sold  for  4,  4}^  and  4}^  cents  per 
pound.  The  McKinley  Act  killed  the  barley  trade. 
Wheat  is  worth  only  half  what  it  was  then.  Horses 
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are  almost  unsalable.  Hay  and  dairy  products  are  as 
fifood  as  ever  they  were,  taking  one  year  with  another. 
But  the  receipts  have  decreased  to  some  extent.  The 
average  farmer  is  a  somewhat  conservative  mortal, 
and  doesn’t  change  his  methods  readily.  Less  wheat 
is  grown,  though,  partly  on  account  of  uncertain 
crops,  partly  owing  to  low  prices.  Rather  less  barley 
is  grown  and  what  is  grown  is  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle 
and  doesn’t  go  directly  into  the  pocket.  Oats  are  the 
principal  grain  crop  ;  one  can  always  sell  them.  Some 
of  our  best  farmers  grow  no  other  grain.  Roots  are 
still  grown  largely.  Hogs  are  the  fad  at  present,  and 
cattle  are  considered  dangerous  to  handle  The  cost 
is  much  the  same.  Cheap  grain  makes  cheap  meat, 
but  if  meat  is  cheap,  profits  fail  to  materialize.  Our 
people  are  looking  across  the  line  for  a  revival  of 
trade.  The  new  tariff,  though  still  higher  than  we 
could  wish,  is  not  prohibitory,  and  although  we  have 
not  as  large  a  surplus  as  in  former  years,  because  of 
the  long-continued  drought,  the  very  scarcity  will 
tend  to  send  up  prices.  These  are  the  days  of  small 
profits  and  the  by-products  of  the  farm  are  worth 
looking  after.  c  G. 

Alma,  Ont. 

'  A  Pennsylvanian  Full  of  Hope. 

I  am  interested  in  the  questions  in  Thk  R  N.-Y.  of 
September  22.  My  receipts  are  more  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  I  changed  from  growing  tobacco,  to 
more  potatoes,  hay  and  eggs,  feeding  wheat  to  hogs 
and  chickens.  I  also  feed  a  few  steers  every  year,  to 
help  eat  the  surplus  corn.  My  farm  contains  55  acres; 
44  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  rest  a  natural  grass 
meadow.  I  have  no  fences  except  boundary  and  those 
around  the  meadows.  The  cost  of  production  is  less, 
because  I  have  more  improved  machinery  than  form¬ 
erly,  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  en¬ 
ables  me  to  keep  less  stock,  and  gives  me  more  hay 
to  sell,  and  larger  crops  of  potatoes  from  fewer  acres. 
The  prospects  for  the  future  do  not  look  better  than 
now,  and  I  have  no  change  in  view  except  to  set  out 
more  fruit  trees.  l.  b.  h. 

Landis  Valley,  Pa. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  askinx  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertlslnK  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

White  or  Yellow  Raspberries. 

D.  D.  M.,  Alpena,  Mich.  —A  neighbor  has  whits  rasp- 
berries.  He  claims  that  they  are  superior  to  the  red 
or  black.  Please  give  me  your  experience. 

Ans. — White  or  yellow  raspberries  are  usually  softer 
than  the  reds  or  blacks  and  bring  lover  prices  in  mar¬ 
ket.  Brinckle’s  Orange,  Caroline  and  Golden  Queen 
are  the  best  of  the  yellows,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  they  are  not  superior  in  any  way  to  the 
reds.  Golden  Queen  is  a  yellow  Cuthbert. 

Marks  of  the  Marlboro  Raspberry. 

T.  S.,  Woodstock,  Vt. — 1.  What  distinguishing  marks 
does  the  Marlboro  raspberry  bush  have  ?  I  obtained 
one  from  a  neighbor,  that  has  bright,  dark-red  bark; 
I  also  have  some  that  I  bought  that  have  a  reddish 
bark  with  quite  a  bloom.  2.  How  soon  can  I  cut  off 
the  tops  and  clean  up  the  asparagus  bed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  discarded  the  Marlboro  several  years 
ago.  Our  remembrance  is  that  the  bark  is  of  a  dark, 
reddish  color.  2.  At  any  time  now.  The  plants  will 
otherwise  be  killed  by  frost. 

Crimson  Clover  Sown  With  Rye. 

J.  W.  C.,  Sparrow  Lake,  Ont. — What  I  have  read  in 
The  R.  N.  Y.  about  Crimson  clover  has  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  me,  and  I  would  like  to  experiment  a  little  with 
it.  My  farm  is  small,  and  I  would  like  to  grow  pota¬ 
toes  on  half  of  it  every  year,  alternately,  and  food  for 
my  two  cows  on  the  other  half.  After  reading  about 
the  Crimson  clover,  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  the 
very  thing.  My  plan  is  to  sow  fall  rye  after  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  out,  and  in  the  spring  early,  sow  Crimson 
clover  seed.  I  would  cut  the  rye  for  hay  when  in 
bloom,  and  by  that  time  I  expect  there  would  be  quite 
a  good  growth  of  clover  in  the  bottom  of  it.  After  the 
rye  was  off,  would  not  the  clover  make  a  sufficient 
growth  to  make  a  crop  of  hay  later  in  the  summer  or 
early  fall  ?  I  sowed  a  half  pound  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  the  last  of  J une  ;  it  came  up  good  and  although 
the  weather  was  so  dry,  is  now  (September  24)  18 
inches  high,  and  coming  into  bloom  in  spots.  Does 
The  R.  N.-Y.  consider  rye  a  suitable  crop  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  in  ?  Would  you  expect  the  clover  to 
make  a  good  second  growth  after  the  rye  was  cut  for 
hay  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  the  plan  of  sowing  Crimson 
clover  on  the  rye  will  answer.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  this  clover  does  best  when  sown 


alone.  Used  as  you  suggest,  we  would  not  expect  a 
good  crop  of  clover  hay.  Why  not  sow  the  clover 
alone  after  the  rye  is  harvested  ? 

Which  Horse  Has  the  Easier  Job  P 

O.  D.  T.,  Town  Hill,  Pa. — Where  two  horses  are 
hitched  to  an  even  doubletree,  and  one  of  them  hangs 
back,  which  horse  pulls  most  of  th*e  load  ? 

Ans. — When  you  are  in  doubt,  revert  to  the  principle, 
is  a  universal  rule  that  applies  to  everything  in  the 
world.  Then  let  us  revert  to  the  principle  in  this 
question,  which  is  a  constant  source  of  discussion  and 
general  trouble  to  all  concerned  with  it.  Fig.  172  ex¬ 
plains  the  whole  thing.  As  it  is  well-known  that  the 
longer  arm  of  a  lever  is  the  easier  to  move,  and  this 
question  is  one  of  leverage  between  the  two  horses,  it 
follows  that  the  horse  that  is  ahead,  has  the  easier 
pull,  with  the  common  shape  of  the  doubletree  ;  that 
is  when  the  middle  hole  is  near  the  front  of  the  bar 
and  the  draft  holes  for  the  clevises  are  at  the  back  of 


Diagram  Showing  Work  op  Horses.  Pig.  172. 

it.  But  when  the  three  holes  are  all  in  line,  then 
there  is  no  difference  at  all  in  the  draft,  whether  the 
horses  are  pulling  evenly,  or  one  or  the  other  may  be 
ahead.  The  drawing  is,  of  course,  exaggerated  to 
show  the  principle  more  plainly,  but  it  is  the  same, 
always  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the 
lines  of  the  three  holes.  When  the  two  horses  are 
drawing  the  load,  they  are  pulling  against  each  other. 
The  draft  pin  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of  the 
doubletree  works.  The  two  parts  of  the  doubletree 
on  each  side  of  the  draft  pin,  are  two  levers,  and  as 
one  is  a  little  longer  than  the  other  when  the  double- 
tree  is  not  level,  the  forward  horse  is  pulling  with  the 
longer,  and  ^  the  hinder  horse  is  pulling  with  the 
shorter  lever ;  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  added 
to  the  gain  of  the  other  horse,  the  latter  does  more  of 
the  work.  Thus,  as  in  everything  else  in  the  world, 
the  fellow  that  is  behind,  has  the  hardest  work  to  get 
along.  There  is  an  interesting  moral  in  this  little  dis¬ 
quisition. 

A  Talk  About  Plows  and  Pasture. 

E.  L.  S  ,  Truro,  Mass.. — Q. — Might  horses  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pasture  on  rye  heads,  or  would  they  neglect 
the  rye  to  get  the  clover  ? 

A. — It  is  probable  that  they  would  feed  largely  upon 
the  clover,  if  abundant,  since  the  rye  in  its  early 
stages  of  growth  has  little  nutriment  in  it,  and  in  the 
latter  stages  becomes  unpalatable  on  account  of  its 
toughness.  The  animals  would  be  likely  to  tramp 
the  rye  down  so  that  but  few  heads  would  appear. 

Q. — Is  there  any  swivel  plow  that  will  turn  a  fiat 
furrow  on  level  land,  or  a  little  up  hill  ?  I  prefer  al¬ 
ways  to  plow  from  the  open  ditches  ;  and  all  our  best 
land  borders  such. 

A. — It  is  impossible  to  make  a  swivel  plow  that  will 
do  as  good  work  as  one  that  is  formed  to  turn  a  fur¬ 
row  but  one  way.  Where  double  plows  are  carried, 
permitting  the  use  of  one  plow  in  passing  one  way, 
and  the  other  in  passing  the  opposite  way,  the  work 
can  be  most  admirably  done.  There  is  not  the  slight- 


Diagram  of  Plowed  Field.  Fig.  173. 

est  use  of  a  swivel  plow  in  order  to  turn  the  furrows 
from  the  open  ditches,  since  by  striking  the  ridge  in 
the  center  of  the  field,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  plow  in 
lands  a  few  paces  from  the  border  of  the  ditch,  and 
then  “  geeing  ”  around — which  really  is  the  right  way 
to  do  most  plowing — the  furrow  may  be  thrown  in  the 
direction  desired.  See  Fig.  173,  which  may  be  taken 
to  represent  a  land  or  an  entire  field. 

Q. — We  have  a  reclaimed  sand  bar  below  high  water 
level.  Twice  daily,  for  a  portion  of  each  fortnight,  it 
is  sub-irrigated,  or  flowed  in  its  lowest  parts.  The 
plow  coulter  tears  the  earth  up  in  blankets  instead  of 
cutting  it.  In  some  spots  the  turf  floats.  Would  a 
rolling  coulter  manage  it  ?  Is  any  swivel  plow  fitted 
with  one  ? 

A. — The  rolling  coulter  is  just  the  implement  that 
is  wanted,  and  may  be  attached  to  almost  any  plow. 
It  is  manufactured  by  Western  plow  makers  in  large 
numbers,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  East. 


Q. — Would  a  Syracuse  or  National  reversible  sulky 
do  good  work  on  this  land  ? 

A. — Without  doubt  such  a  plow,  with  a  rolling  coul¬ 
ter,  would  do  the  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Draining:  a  Swamp  For  the  Muck. 

J.  H.,  Autumn  Leaves,  Pa  — We  have  a  swamp  of  five 
or  six  acres,  covered  with  willows,  alders,  etc  The 
surface  soil  is,  perhaps,  a  foot  deep,  and  rich-looking; 
then  comes  a  stratum  of  what  seems  to  be  solid  blue 
clay,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  depth,  and  underneath 
that  is  a  deposit  some  five  or  six  feet  deep  of  black 
muck  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  decayed  leaves, 
sticks  and  other  vegetation.  Would  it  be  profitable  to 
drain  the  swamp?  Is  there  any  use  to  which  such 
clay  could  be  put,  to  pay  for  taking  it  off?  What 
crops  could  be  raised  to  advantage,  if  any,  with  such 
a  layer  of  clay  so  near  the  surface,  if  the  swamp  were 
drained  ? 

Ans  — It  is  doubtful  if  this  land  will  pay  for  drain¬ 
ing.  It  will  not  only  cost  more  than  the  land  is  worth 
to  lay  tiles,  but  the  expense  of  clearing  the  land  of  the 
present  vegetation,  will  be  considerable.  The  muck, 
a  sample  of  which  is  before  me,  is  probably  not  valu¬ 
able  enough  to  pay  for  draining  this  land  thoroughly 
with  tile.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  is  to  dig  an  open 
drain  through  the  piece  of  land  and  allow  it  to  settle 
for  a  few  years.  This  would  give  opportunity  to  dig 
some  of  the  muck,  or  that  thrown  from  the  ditch  could 
be  used,  in  order  that  a  practical  application  could  be 
made  to  the  land  adjoining  to  see  if  it  would  pay  for 
transportation.  In  order  to  economize  labor,  the 
muck  should  be  thrown  up  into  piles  in  the  fall,  and 
allowed  to  freeze  and  dry  during  the  coming  summer. 
During  the  fall  when  it  is  light,  it  might  be  spread 
upon  grass  land,  or  that  intended  for  wheat  or  rye. 
This  would  test  the  value  of  the  muck.  An  under¬ 
drain  might  be  substituted  for  the  open  ditch  at  any 
time,  if  it  were  difficult  to  keep  it  cleaned  out.  In  a 
few  years,  the  swamp  would  so  settle  and  dry  that 
something  might  be  done  towards  pulling  up  the 
willows  and  alders  which  is  most  economically  per¬ 
formed  with  a  chain  and  grapples,  and  a  yoke  of  cattle. 
In  time,  it  would  probably  pay  to  tile  this  land,  since 
the  stratum  of  clay  near  the  surface  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  it  would  produce  Timothy  hay  most 
abundantly  when  fully  reclaimed. 

[prof  j  I  P.  ROBERTS. 

Some  Fertilizer  Experiments  For  Illinois. 

J.  P.  W.,  Prairie  Center,  111 — 1.  Waich  is  better  for 
potatoes,  fall  or  spring  plowing  of  the  land  ?  2.  How 
will  it  do  to  plow  oat-stubble  land  four  inches  deep 
this  fall,  and  then  replow  seven  inches  deep  j  ast  be¬ 
fore  planting;  then  plant  the  potatoes  fi7e  inches 
deep  ?  3.  My  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam;  land  low  but 
well  drained;  raises  good  crops  of  corn  and  oats.  What 
artificial  fertilizer  would  be  the  best  for  me  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  ?  How  much  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Spring  plowing  fonpotatoes  is  always  pref¬ 
erable.  It  is  always  a  good  rule  to  plant  this  crop  as 
soon  after  working  the  land  as  possible.  2.  This  plan 
will  be  excellent  provided  your  land  is  level.  We 
would  cross-plow  in  the  spring.  3.  Very  likely  the 
land  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  without  fer¬ 
tilizers.  To  learn  what  element  is  most  needed  we 
would  select  strips,  say,  20  feet  wide,  through  the 
field,  and  sow  on  one  dried  blood  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  per  acre,  on  another  fine  ground  bone  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  pounds,  on  another  muriate  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  200  pounds,  on  another  blood  and  bone 
mixed,  and  on  another  blood,  bone  and  potash.  The 
blood  supplies  nitrogen,  the  bone  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  muriate,  potash.  We  suggest  blood  and  bone  be¬ 
cause  you  should  be  able  to  buy  these  substances 
cheaper  than  nitrate  of  soda  or  other  forms  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  By  studying  the  growth  and  yield  on 
these  strips,  you  will  be  able  to  see  what  element  is 
needed  in  your  soil.  It  is  quite  likely  that  bone  and 
potash  alone  will  supply  what  you  need  on  such  black 
soil,  as  bone  contains  three  to  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

How  Much  Fertilizer  May  Be  Used  P 

O.  B.,  Covington,  Va. — Is  there  any  limit  in  the 
quantity  of  commercial  fertilizer  that  may  be  used 
with  profit  ? 

Ans. — Certainly  there  is.  Some  years  ago.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  made  careful  experiments  with  different  amounts 
of  fertilizer  on  potatoes — using  all  the  way  from  220 
to  2,200  pounds  per  acre.  The  soil  was  very  poor, 
needing  a  “  comp.ete  ”  fertilizer,  or  one  containing  all 
the  elements  of  fertility.  It  was  found  that  more 
than  1,800  pounds  per  acre  on  that  soil  did  not  pay  for 
that  season’s  crop — that  is,  there  was  not  enough  of 
an  increase  in  the  crop  to  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of 
the  fertilizer.  Of  course  this  margin  of  profitable  ap¬ 
plication  will  vary  with  different  crops  and  soils.  One 
of  the  most  important  and  necessary  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments  is  this  one  of  determining  how  much  may  be 
profitably  used. 
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Peaches  After  Many  Years. 

A.  C.  W.,  New  Jfk8ky. — After  several 
unsuccesaful  efforts  fxterding  over  15 
years  to  raise  peaches,  I  had  the  f  reat 
pleasure  this  week  of  picking  from  my 
own  trees  at  fine  fruit  as  I  could  wish.  On 
referring  to  my  farm  record  book,  I  find 
that  I  planted  six  each  of  Mountain  Rose 
and  Elberta  on  November  13,  1891.  The 
trees  were  liberally  fertilized  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer  with  wood  ashes  and  solid 
matter  from  the  bottom  of  our  cesspool, 
well  worked  into  the  soil  away  from  the 
trunks.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  them 
was  well  cultivated  with  a  ha  rrow-tooth 
cultivator.  They  made  a  good  growth, 
a  nd  now  stand  fully  10  feet  high  with 
six  feet  spread,  and  a  healthier  row  of 
trees  cannot  he  seen  in  Bergen  County, 
though  the  ground  where  they  stand  is 
very  poor  and  dry,  and  the  season,  has 
been  against  them.  After  every  rain  this 
season,  they  have  been  cultivated  within 
36  hours,  with  a  wheel  hoe  or  rake, 
mostly  with  the  latter.  To  this  and  the 
wood  ashes  I  attribute  their  fine  condi¬ 
tion  to-day.  I  also  noticed  last  spring 
what  a  fine  crop  of  cherries  grew  in  a 
stiip  where  I  used  wood  ashes  freely  two 
years  ago  on  Hungarian  grass.  To-day 
those  trees  are  as  green  and  beautiful 
as  they  were  in  May  and  June,  while 
others  near  them,  in  sod,  are  yellow  and 
wilted  by  the  drought. 

Alfalfa  and  Clover  In  Louisiana. 

C.  C.,  Shrevkpokt,  La, — I  sent  for  a 
sack  of  Crimson  clover  seed  to  one  of 
your  advertisers  and  received  a  splendid 
lot  of  seed,  which  I  gave  to  one  of  my 
friends  who  is  a  cotton  planter ;  he 
sowed  the  seed  Saturday,  in  niny 
weather,  and  on  Monday  morning  the 
ground  was  covered  with  the  young 
plants.  We  want  to  test  Alfalfa  also, 
but  cannot  find  any  seed  ;  none  of  the 
Colorado  or  California  growers  have  seed, 
or  else  they  do  not  have  the  enterprise  to 
advertise  it.  I  could  sell  several  car¬ 
loads  of  seed  if  the  price  were  reasonable. 

Oil  of  Vitriol  for  Stamps. 

D.  S.  K.,  No  Address. — Is  there  any 
way  of  destroying  stumps  by  boring  holes 
in  them  ar  d  pouring  in  some  substance 
that  will  decay  them  ?  Has  oil  of  vitriol 
been  tried  ?  If  holes  are  bored  into  the 
stunp,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
deep  enough  to  hold  about  half  a  pint  of 
oil,  plugged  up  tightly,  and  left  for  the  oil 
to  be  absorbed,  say,  from  three  months 
to  a  year,  according  to  the  size  ;  then  the 
stump  be  set  on  fire,  the  whole  will  be 
consumed  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
roots.  This  work  can  be  best  done  in 
the  winter,  taking  advantage  of  the  dry 
weather  during  the  following  summer  to 
burn  out  the  stumps.  The  oil  can  be 
bought  by  the  carboy  of  about  100 
peunds,  or  20  gallons.  Extreme  care 
should  be  used  in  handling  it  as  it  is 
very  corrosive,  and  will  severely  burn 
anything  it  touches.  Its  fumes  also  are 
to  be  avoided. 

Sensible  Road  Talk. 

C.,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — Prof.  Rob¬ 
erts’s  sensible  remarks  on  road  building, 
on  page  586,  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  word  of  qualification  where  he  recom¬ 
mends  a  shallow  ditch  or  channel  be¬ 
tween  the  main  ditch  and  the  center  of 
the  road.  While  this  may  te  unobjec¬ 
tionable  on  a  level  road,  on  a  sloping  or 
side-hill  road — especially  if  the  soil  is 
clayey — it  is  likely  to  result  injuriously, 
as  in  a  wet  time  it  does  not  take  long  to 
obstruct  the  side  channels  to  the  main 
ditch,  and  to  cut  ruts  for  the  water  to 
follow  these  inner  ditches.  If  the  roads 
had  constant  supervision,  this  could  be 
made  harmless  ;  but  our  present  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  allows  no  work  or 
pretense  of  work  more  than  once  in  a 
year ;  consequently,  we  too  often  see 
roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by 


such  treatment,  and  the  inevitable  neg¬ 
lect  which  follows.  I  would  therefore 
say  that  sloping  roads  should  be  made 
wide,  with  a  moderate  curve,  or  slope, 
from  the  center  of  the  roadway  to  the 
outside  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  with  cut¬ 
offs  to  lead  the  water  away  from  the 
road  as  often  as  practicable. 

ChiBCA  Bnes  in  Illinois. 

Fred  Grundy.— A  few  days  ago  my 
corn  was  too  green  to  cut,  but  in  48 
hours  the  husks  dried,  the  leaves  wilted, 
and  the  sap  seemed  to  be  disappearing 
rapidly  frem  the  stalks.  A  glance  showed 
that  it  was  swarming  with  chinch  bugs. 
They  had  moved  in  from  a  reighboring 
field,  and  the  weather  being  just  rght, 
they  had  increased  from  hundreds  to 
millions  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  I 
went  at  it  at  once,  and  with  every  whack 
of  the  knife  a  shower  cf  bugs  rattled 
down  the  stalks.  I  got  my  sleeves  and 
pockets  full,  and  could  feel  them  crawl- 
irg  over  me  all  day ;  but  the  corn  had  t5 
be  cut  right  then.  If  we  have  a  wet 
winter  they  will  be  destroyed,  but  if  it 
be  moderately  dry,  we  can  safely  calcu¬ 
late  on  billions  of  them  next  year. 

Crimson  Clover  In  Central  Hew  York. 

J.  H.,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.— I 
have  read  with  much  interest  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  articles  published  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  hope  that  it  v  ill  succeed  as 
far  north  as  central  New  York.  I  pur¬ 
chased  some  seed  by  way  of  experiment 
last  spring.  I  have  not  seen  any  notice 
of  its  having  been  tried  in  this  vicinity. 

1  sowed  a  small  plot  June  12,  another 
the  middle  of  Juty,  and  mother  where  I 
had  frown  early  potatoes,  August  31. 
The  fint  sowing  came  up  quickly  and 
grew  vigorously,  and  when  2 M  feet  high, 
August  25,  it  came  into  bloom.  By  way 
of  experiment,  I  sowed  half  of  plot  No. 

2  with  wheat,  but  think  it  injured  and 
checked  the  clover  more  than  it  bene¬ 
fited  it.  The  clover  on  this  plot  is  now 
about  18  inches  high,  is  growing  finely 
and  looks  fresh  and  green.  Plct  No.  3 
was  sown  on  mellow,  rich  soil,  and  a 
favorable  rain  coming  the  same  day,  it 
came  up  and  began  to  show  its  little 
leaves  the  fourth  day.  It  will  socn 
cover  the  ground,  ard  I  shall  be  able  to 
see  how  it  will  withstand  the  coming 
winter. 

That  Apple  Picker. 

N.  B.  W. — I  am  surprised  that  any  one 
should  want  a  patent  on  a  canvas  apple 
gatherer,  as  it  is  no  new  thing.  I  made 
and  used  one  three  years  ago,  of  burlap, 
that  worked  finely,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  do 
the  same.  I  made  it  crosslegged  like  a 
cot  bed,  16x20,  with  the  legs  standing 
under  each  side,  the  rail  well  padded 
with  excelsior,  small  cord  running  from 
each  corner  on  the  top  of  the  canvas  and 
down  through  the  hole  in  the  center  to 
beep  the  center  dovn.  This  may  be  set 
under  one  side  of  a  tree,  and  when  that 
side  is  done,  move  to  the  other.  It  works 
well  on  uneven  ground  cr  very  low  trees, 
and  is  as  quickly  moved  as  a  basket,  and 
when  through  with  can  be  folded  to¬ 
gether  and  put  away. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  understand  that  the 
patent  on  the  device  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  claimed  on  the  hood  and  its 
general  adaptation. 


lir  writing  to  adTortlsen  ple»ie  always  mention 
PHI  RCnELAL. 


Hood’s  Is  the  Best 

Fall  Medicine,  because  is  purifies, vitalizes 
and  enriches  the  blood,  and  therefore 
gives  strength  to  resist  bad  effects  from 
Colds,  Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Pneumonia, 


Hood’ 


g  Sarsa¬ 
parilla 

r^ures 


Malaria,  the  Grip,  etc. 

Take  it  now  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  serious  <%%%<%<% 

illness.  It  may  save 
you  many  dollars  in  doctors’  bills.  Be 

sure  to  get  Hood's  and  only  Hood’s. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills,  biliousness, 
ndlce,  Indigestion,  sick  headaobe.  25o. 


We  were  mistaken  when  we  told  our 
readers  that  our  seccnd-crop  potatoes 
planted  July  27,  had  rotted.  About  half 
of  them  are  growing  with  teps  three  to 
five  'nches  high.  What  we  watted  to 
find  out  was  whether  seed  potatoes 
“  wilted  ■’ by  b(  ing  cut  and  placed  in  a 
he  t,  sunny  place  for  two  days,  wruld  grow 
or  re  t.  The  same  potatoes  might  havf 
been  dug  as  early  as  July  10,  then  v  ilted 
and  planted  July  13,  which  would  have 
given  them  two  weeks  longer  to  grow. 

Sfptembhr  10,  a  number  of  fine  Idaho 
pears  were  blown  to  the  ground.  Or  e 
ireasured  lOK  inches  in  circumferere' 
while  yet  perfectly  green  and  growing. 
The  pears  were  wrapped  in  paper,  placed 
in  a  box  and  covered  with  fine  woed  shav¬ 
ings.  They  ripened  September  24.  The 
pears  were  not  yet  ripe  upon  the  tree 
The  ripened  specimens  were  not  at  aB 
shriveled,  tut  the  quality,  as  might  have 
been  guessed,  was  inferior. 

In  the  spring  of  1 888,  the  following  pear 
trees  were  planted  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
in  rather  poor  soil.  They  have  not  since 
been  manured  or  fertilized :  Dana’s 
Ilovey,  Sheldon,  Seckel  and  Bose.  Dana’s 
Hovey  and  She’don  are  bearing  their  fi'st 
crop,  Seckel  the  second,  and  Bose  the 
third.  The  Bose  tree  is  not  over  eigl  t 
feet  high,  the  branches  starting  but  a 
few  inches  above  the  soil.  This  was  so 
laden  with  its  great,  beautiful  russety 
long-necked  fruit  that  it  was  necessary 
to  support  eveiy  branch,  though  the  fruit 
was  thinned  out  early  in  the  season 
Bose  pears  taken  from  the  trre  Septenr- 
ber  13  are  now  (September  22)  fully  ripe, 
Sheldon  ripens  two  weeks  later.  Sechel 
ripens  almost  exactly  with  Bose.  Dana’s 
Ilovey  ripens  later.  Are  ihere  three  bet- 
t(r  pears,  all  things  considered,  than 
Seckel,  Bose  and  Sheldon  ? 

Mr.  Victor  Howard  of  Stevensville, 
Mich.,  seems  to  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y 
{Continued  on  next  page  ) 


Letters  from  Mothers 

speak  in 
warm  terms 
of  what 
Scott ’s 
Emulsion 
has  done 
for  their  del¬ 
icate,  sickly 
children. 

It’s  use  has 
brought 

thousands  back  to  rosy  health. 

Scott's  Emiilsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypophos 
phites  is  employed  with  great 
success  in  all  ailments  that  re¬ 
duce  flesh  and  strength.  Little 
ones  take  it  with  relish. 

Prepared  bv  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druesistB. 


rider  Machlrerv.— Perd  forcataloRue  to  Boomer  & 
Boechert  Press  Co.,  118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 
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WHIPPLE’S 

8UPPLKMBNTA  KY-Anj08Ta  BLH 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wasons  i 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  ever  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  minutes.  I  will 
send  a  sample  to  anr 
reliable  farmer  on 
trial,  and  will  (rive  a 
dIscountofBU  per  cent 
on  ihe  Urst  order 
from  a  neighborhood 
for  introducing  the 
tire.  Write  for  prices 
and  particulars. ,  .ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

[St.  Johns,  Mich. 
HUY  ANTI-TRUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MADE  Wy  THE 

Whipple  Harrow  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


FOR  THE  BAPY. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’Tl. 


CR I NDERS 

POK 

PUMPING 

WIND  MILLS. 

A  grinder  with  Three  Burrs, 
CenterlDralt  made  to  attach 
to  any  make  of  Pumping 
Wind  Mill.  Making  every 
man  bis  own  miller  by  using 
heretofore  wasted  power. 
Guaranteed  to  pay  for  It¬ 
self  several  times  each  year 

ET.  B.  WINGER, 

532  Kenwood  Terrace,  CUICAGO. 


DRIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL, 

Q|_  IT  WILL  CONTROL  THI  MOST 

DI  I  VIOIOUa  HOR*!. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sam|)l^malled  XC  for  ^|,QQ 

Stallion  ilts  SOcts.  extra. 

RACIHE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


Great  Slaughter  in  Prices 


In  order  to  make  room  for  cur  Cutter  trads,  we 
have  to  close  out  our  Immense  stock  of  Carriages 
Bupigies  and  Road  Wagone  at  KUINOUS  PKICISS. 
Send  for  our  Special  Cut  Price  List  and  get 
a  bargain. 


WELL  DRILLS 


awarded  Highest  Medal  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
All  latest  improvements.  Catalogue  free. 


F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  HL. 


KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


llDDD  ■  arifl  Bchocis.  churches,  stores. 

■  •••  Good  culjdings  250  acres. 
Price  very  low;  terms  easy.  Write  to-oay  to 

OTIS  Rllf  OUI),  West  Randolph,  Vt. 
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Rnrallsms — Continued. 
is  right  in  regard  to  the  Improved  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry.  It  is  with  him,  both 
in  leaf  and  bush,  identical  with  thousands 
of  Sand  cherries  that  grow  along  the 
lake  shores,  though  somewhat  more 
dwarf.  Some  22  years  ago  he  bought  a 
number  of  the  Utah  Hybrid  cherry  which 
also  proved  to  be  the  Sand  cherry. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  many  years  ago  that 
he  did  not  regard  this  cherry  as  of  any 
particular  value  as  found  in  its  normal 
condition,  but  if  he  could  obtain  an  im¬ 
proved  variety  of  a  similar  growth  and 
as  hardy  and  productive,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  great  acquisition.  A  cross 
might  be  made  between  some  of  the 
Bigarreau  or  Morello  varieties  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  Dwarf  the  mother  and  hastening 
its  blossoming  period  under  glass. 

On  August  7,  a  small  plot  was  sown  to 
Bromus  inermis  (Hungarian  or  Awnless 
Brome  grass.)  It  is  now  10  inches  tall. 
It  is  said  that  this  will  thrive  upon  soils 
too  poor  and  too  dry  to  grow  anything  else 
but  Broom  sedge.  The  roots  penetrate 
the  soil  to  a  depth  that  enables  the  plant 
to  defy  drought.  It  has  something  the 
habit  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  when  fully 
established  on  suitable  soil  is  said  to  be 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  In  the  moorlands  of 
Hungary  in  Europe  this  is  the  chief 
meadow  grass.  It  grows  about  four  feet 
in  height  and  bears  leafy  culms  which 
make  a  fair  quality  of  hay  if  cut  early. 
It  is  said  to  be  hardy  everywhere.  We 
do  not  find  that  it  has  been  experimented 
with  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 

We  have  a  seedling  gooseberry  (from 
European  seed)  that  holds  its  leaves 
fresh  and  green  after-  those  of  all  other 
varieties  in  our  collection  have  fallen. 
What  does  this  indicate  ?  That  it  is 
more  or  less  hardy  ;  that  it  is  more  or 
less  mildew-proof  ? 

A  FRIEND  writes  us  that  Triumph  and 
Columbus  gooseberries  are  closely  alike 
if  not  identical.  It  is  important  to  know 
about  this.  We  have  never  grown  the 
Triumph  and  have  therefore  no  means 
of  comparing  them.  We  request  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  both  varieties 
to  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  N.  Hallock,  of  Qaeens,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  sent  us  samples  of  blackcaps  from 
canes  fruiting  September  18.  They  were 
of  medium  size  and  fair  quality.  He  says 
they  have  been  ripening  jast  such  berries 
for  four  or  five  weeks  during  the  severe 
drought. 

They  remind  us  of  the  Earhart  Ever- 
bearing  introduced  some  10  years  ago  by 
the  Hales  of  Connecticut. 

Why  don’t  you  tell  us,  good  readers, 
more  than  you  do — though  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  ask  it — what  trials  you  have 
made  and  are  making  ?  We  are  trying 
to  guide  you.  Isn’t  the  obligation 
mutual  ?  Of, does  the  one  dollar  paid  for 
a  yearly  subscription  absolve  the  sub¬ 
scriber  from  all  obligation  ?  It  may  be 
so  ;  that  depends  upon  the  view  that  our 
friends  may  be  pleased  to  take.  Our 
own  feeling  is  that,  if  all  of  our  readers 
who  are  really  trying  to  progress,  to 
succeed;  if  all  who  are  liberal-minded 
enough  to  wish  to  help  others  in  their 
farm  life,  would  write  to  us  even  once  or 
twice  a  year,  giving  a  short  account  of 
their  main  successes  or  failures,  all  would 
be  benefited  far  beyond  the  little  trouble 
it  may  cost  them  to  write  such  yearly  or 
semi-j early  accounts  of  just  why  they 
hit  or  missed  the  target. 

All  of  us  that  are  working  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  living — a  monot¬ 
onous,  lifeless,  grind-away,  sing-song, 
barely  make-ends-meet  living,  would  do 
well  to  tell  the  thousands  of  anxious 
listeners  why  they  come  out  ahead,  why 
they  come  out  behind.  This  would  help 
to  make  up  the  ideal  farm  paper.  Each 
one  contributes  his  mite  at  a  trifling  cost 
of  time  and  thought  Each  one  is  helped 
by  the  mites  of  thousands  of  other  ex¬ 
periences  that  may  be  helpful  to  him. 
We  are  all  aiming  and  firing  at  a  target. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  most  happy  when  it  feels 


that  it  is  helping  its  readers  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  hit  the  bulls-eye  every  time. 
And  that  it  has  helped  its  readers  well  in 
the  past  to  take  good  aim,  or  to  aim  more 
carefully  is  just  the  reason  why  we  are 
aiming  to  help  them  to  take  surer  aim  in 
the  year  to  come. 

Direct. 

- C.  M.  Depew  :  “  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  horse  and  a  hobby  is  that  you 
can  get  down  from  one,  but  you  can’t 
from  the  other.” 

- Bill  Nye  in  N.  Y.  World  :  “My  own 

stud  is  free  from  docked  horses  and  my 
stables  from  the  overdraw  check.  The 
overdraw  check  is  as  injurious  to  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of  the  horse  as  it  is 
to  one’s  equilibrium  at  the  bank.” 

“The  tenderest  portion  of  a  horse’s 
body  is  that  quarter  easily  defended  by  a 
long  tail,  but  entirely  out  of  reach  of  a 
docked  horse.  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  a 
crazed  animal  beating  the  air  wildly  with 
his  pathetic  stump,  while  the  maddening 
flies  are  stinging  his  poor  little  stomach.” 

“  And  how  can  a  docked  horse  be  re¬ 
garded  as  beautiful  ?  How  would  George 
Washington  look  in  marble  riding  a  muti¬ 
lated  horse  ?  Does  any  great  sculptor 
ever  put  a  hero  on  a  bobtailed  steed  ? 

- Truth;  “Citiman:  What  do  you 

think  is  the  hardest  thing  to  raise  on  a 
farm  ?  Haysede:  The  money  to  work  it.’ 

- Puck  :  “  It  is  a  good  plan  when  you 

get  the  worst  of  it  to  make  the  best  of  it.” 
- Bill  Nye  :  “  When  the  mother  tur¬ 
key  overtakes  a  large  grasshopper,  she 
eats  it  and  gives  her  little  ones  the  drum¬ 
sticks.  Is  that  any  kind  of  a  way  to  win 
the  love  of  the  young  ?  Not  by  any  means 
whatever.” 

- Farm,  Stock  and  Home  :  “  There  is 

an  overproduction  of  inability  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life.” 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  No  mortal 

can  have  a  better  starting  point  than  a 
pious  and  soul-satisfying  home.  It  is  a 
thousand  times  better  to  have  an  honest 
father  and  a  true  hearted  mother  than 
to  inherit  riches  or  social  position.  An 
empty  wallet  and  a  father’s  blessing,  a 
gingham  gown  and  a  mother’s  love  are  a 
safer  equipment  for  the  attainment  of 
happiness  than  millions  of  money  with¬ 
out  the  blessing  and  the  love.” 

“  There  is  no  other  foundation  for  a 
true  home  than  the  union  of  two  souls 
by  the  bonds  of  holy  affection.  Other 
experiments  have  been  tried,  but  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  affection  has  yet  been 
found,  or  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be.” 

“Of  two  lovers,  a  good  poor  man  is 
better  than  a  bad  rich  man.  Pictures 
and  furniture  and  rugs  and  footmen  are 
desirable  in  their  way,  but  you  cannot 
afford  to  give  a  human  heart  for  them. 
It  may  be  unpleasant  to  live  in  a  side 
street,  but  a  side  street  with  peace  is 
better  than  the  avenue  with  misery. 
Your  acquaintances  may  shrug  their 
shoulders — it  is  their  privilege  to  do  so  if 
they  choose — but  if  the  home  is  bright 
and  cheerful  what  care  you  ?” 

- Ex-Mayor  (N.  Y.)  Abram  S.  Hewitt: 

“  The  condition  of  mankind  to-day  is 
better  than  it  has  ever  been.  Labor  re¬ 
ceives  higher  wages,  and  that  wage  buys 
more.  The  world  produces  more  to-day 
than  ever,  and  its  products  are  more 
equally  divided.  The  financial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  depression  through  which  the 
United  States  and  Europe  have  been 
passing  is  yielding  gradually,  I  think,  to 
an  improvement,  which  of  necessity 
must  be  slow.” 

“The  farmers  complain  of  the  low 
prices  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  crops  in 
general  to-day.  Those  prices  are  not  so 
low  as  they  were  50  years  ago,  and  the 
money  the  farmer  gets  for  his  crop  buys 
more  luxuries  foi  him.  His  wants  have 
increased,  so  that  he  feels  more  need 
while  enjoying  more  prosperity.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  man  worth  $100,000  was 
thought  to  have  all  he  could  need.  Now¬ 
adays  a  man  worth  a  million  has  more 
needs,  and  is  not  so  well  off.” 
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TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 

ELDORADO 


“They  8URPA.S9  nil  others” 
says  E.  S.  Carman,  R.  N.  Y.,  and 
H.  E.  Vandkman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


NEW  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY.  Buy  dlrccU 
Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE 


BLACKBERRY. 


R).  E.W.REID,  Bridgeport,  Obio. 


We  Grow^J’/rM?inonof  Roses  Annually 


Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  T roe8,Shrub8,Vlnos,  Roses,  Plants, 

No  finer  a.ssortment  of  Largo  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  oi 
Roses  In  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  thati 
_  any  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  inspect  our 

stock.  FALL  PKICE  LIST  AND  IfITL.;!  CATALOOUIC  FUFF. 

29  GREENHOUSES. 


BULBS. 


4 1st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES. 

STOKRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2, 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Eb 
A5PBEK 


udon 


GREEN  Introducer  of  LOUOON  RtO  RASPBERRY. 

E.  S.  CARflAN,  and  others,  recommend  it  for  Market. 
Fall  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

|W"  Send  for  free  Catalogue  and  Creen’s  Fruit  Grower. 

DON’T  FAIL  to  submit  a  list  of  your  wants  and  get  our 
prices  before  placing  your  orders  elsewhere  for  any  kind  or 
grade  of  Nursery  Stock.  Apples,  Pear,  Cherry,  Pimm 
Quince,  Grape,  Small  F'ruits  and  Ornamentals.  W^E  HAVE 
a  general  line  of  Nursery  Ctock  of  the  very  best  quality,  on 
which  surprisingly  low  prices  will  be  given  upon  application. 
Surplus  Price  List:— V\ums,  Sc.;  Standard  Pears,  8c.;  Dwarf 
Pears,  6c,  and  loc.;  Apples,  5c.;  Royal  Church  Raspberry, 
at  4  cts.,  all  from  stock  not  catalogued. 

CIIEEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


P  L  A  N  to  Plant  this  Fall 

I  I  V  tlon  required  on  ordinary  farm  crops,  a 

I  prices, 

ROGERS  NURSERY  GO.,  New,rersey.l 


at  least  10  per  cent  of  your  farm  In 
fruit.  Give  It  10  per  cent  of  the  atten- 
and  It  will  pay  10  per  cent  protlts  on  the 
MB  m  m  m  whole  farm.  With  our  stock  and  prices,  success  is  sure.  Our  specialties  are 

■ml  AA*  Heill’er  and.  Leconte  Pearsand  OnnrOO  UIIDOrDV  Pfl  Moorestown, 


New  Strawberrlea.  Wrltetous. 


TREES 

lUndHoniA  A>w  IGQwpage  Catmlogup 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. %‘S 

Bulbs,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  □E'OI" 

Largest  and  choicest  Cl  I  llfKMPCD  0  DADDV  Mt.  Hope  Narierlea, 
OolleoUons  in  America.  LLLWHIlUL.n  «  DHnni,  KOOHESTEE,  M  Y. 


Our  Fall  Catalogue 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 
CANADA 
UNLKACHBID 
IIABDWOOD 


ASHES 


Seventy  pages,  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  best 
B’KUITS  and  OUNAMKNTALS  mailed 
free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
We  guarantee  our  stock  first-class, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Send  for  this 
Catalogue  at  once.  Address 


The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co,,  of  London.  Canada, 
have  perfect  faclllilcs  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


ASHES. 

For  prices  address  TU08  POTTd,  Brantford,  Out 


CANADA 

UNLBACUKD 

UAHDWOOD 


TREES 


For  FALL  Planting. 
Choice  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Apple  Trees.  Cur- 
rants,  Uaspberrles, 
Blackberries,  etc. 

Finest  Stock  at  low  rates.  FARMERS  WANTED 
to  represent  us  In  every  county  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Write  for  Price-List  and  particulars,  Uow  to  get 
One  Hundred  'I'reeH  FUKK. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman, 

KOCHESTEU,  N.  Y. 


I  HMTQ  Strawberry, 
Lllll  I  O  Blackberry, 
Currants,  Gooseberry, 
Asparagus,  Grapes. 


T 


REEsrp,;; 

Peach, Chestnut 
Walnut.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 


J.  S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


grapevines 

■  m  m  ■■■  Small  Frnlts. 

All  oldand  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Wurranted 
true.  Loweet  ratee.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  IIURBAIID  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


POTASH 

"  FOR 

FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PE UCKNTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


EGYPTIAN  OR  WINTER  ONION  SETS. 

For  fall  planting.  Sold  at  Wholesale  prices,  II  per 
bushel.  O.  E.  KKPUAUT,  Carey,  Ohio. 


For  ‘Zti  cents  we  will 
send  to  any  address 
free  by  mall  8  choice 

HYACii^TH  BULBS, 

suitable  for  House 
or  Garden  flowering. 
Ahso  a  copy  of  our 
1894  Bulb  Catalogue 

of  Hyacinths,  Tu¬ 
lips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  &c. 

GROSMAN  BROS. 

Kochester,  N,  Y. 


POTATO  BOYERS,  ATTENTION! 

Carman  No.  1,  112  per  barrel;  Maggie  Murphy, 
Freeman.  NewQueeu,  Rochester,  Peachblow,  13  25; 
Rural  New-yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  Monroe 
SeedllDg.  Early  Puritan,  $2.25.  >:5,UUU  bushels 

ADOve  prices  lor  October.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders.  References:  irst  National  Bank.  Newark, 
N.  Y.  F.  U.  Burnette,  Professor  of  Hortlcultnre 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

C.  K  KKLLBY,  Newark,  N  T. 


PEASEiPofalo  Sorter. 

Sorts  faster  than  10  men 
.  and  better.  Price,  *20. 
1  l.lberaldlscounttoagents 
1  Circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  free. 

Manufactured  by 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEKD  CO., 
IJoneoye  Falls,  N.  V. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13.  1894. 


Fob  the  next  eight  monthe,  E.  S.  Carman  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  his  friends  address  all  communications  to  No. 
5  West  82nd  St.,  New  York  City,  instead  of  River 
Edge,  N.  J.  ^ 

Wbite  us  about  what  to  you  is  the  most  interesting 
thing  on  your  farm.  Give  us  the  thought  that  haunts 
you  and  won’t  give  you  Zest  until  it  is  started  some¬ 
where  in  practice.  The  R.  N.-Y  is  just  the  paper  for 
such  things.  Besides,  we  are  on  the  lookout  now  for 
new  contributors  who  care  to  earn  a  little  cash. 

* 

Questions  for  that  “  Primer  Science”  department 
have  begun  to  come  in.  We  hope  to  start  it  next 
week.  Most  of  the  questions  are  about  fertilizers  and 
manurial  values,  and  how  to  make  a  “balanced  ration” 
out  of  ordinary  stock  foods.  The  R.  N.-Y.  realizes 
that  it  has  undertaken  a  big  contract  in  trying  to 
“translate”  some  of  the  agricultural  science  that  is 
now  so  freely  offered.  However,  we  shall  try  it. 

« 

Among  other  labor  questions  presented  by  readers  is 
the  following  timely  one  : 

When  help  can  be  hired  for  $1  and  board  per  day,  and  apples  are 
worth  $1  per  barrel,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pick  the  apples  by  hand 
than  by  machinery?  Is  not  much  of  the  fruit  damaged  In  falling  upon 
limbs  when  picked  by  machinery  ? 

We  would  advise  hand  picking  in  such  a  case.  What 
do  apple  growers  have  to  say  about  it  ? 

* 

Qovebnob  Floweb,  of  New  York  State,  continues 
to  tell  the  farmers  what  great  things  are  being  done 
for  them  by  the  State  Agricultural  Department.  We 
would  like  a  few  details.  We  have  heard  a  general 
statement  of  these  great  benefits  long  enough.  Why 
was  the  old  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
crippled  by  withholding  their  usual  appropriation  ?  It 
is  reported  that  the  San  Jos^  scale  insect  is  being 
brought  into  the  State  on  California  fruit.  These  are 
matters  that  might  properly  be  handled  and  discussed 
by  an  agricultural  department.  What  about  them  ? 

« 

Readebs  are  sending  us  answers  to  those  questions 
about  the  present  income  from  the  farm  which  were 
printed  on  page  598.  We  expect  to  gather  some  very 
interesting  statistics  in  this  way.  As  a  rule,  what  is 
known  as  “the  average  farmer” — the  one  who  changes 
little  in  his  methods  and  grows  the  ordinary  farm 
crops,  seems  to  be  having  hard  work  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  The  “  specialists”  are  doing  somewhat 
better,  and  their  figures  will  show  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  farming  ;  but  their  expenses  are  higher 
and  are  increasing  all  the  time.  It  will  be  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  discussion,  and  we  shall  all  learn  something 
from  it.  ^ 

We  find  a  number  of  persons  who  oppose  building 
and  loan  associations  because  they  say  the  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  to  borrowers,  including  premiums,  are  extor¬ 
tionate.  It  is  true  that  the  borrower  is  called  upon  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  if  he  borrowed  an 
equal  amount  of  money  of  some  friend  who  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  welfare.  When  we  think  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  that  have  been  built — many  of  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  started — by  means  of 
these  loans,  we  must  admit  that  the  system  has  merit. 
We  know  of  a  young  man  who  built  a  house  in  this 
way,  and  at  once  rented  the  larger  part  of  it  to  an¬ 
other  party.  The  difference  between  the  rent  thus 
received  and  his  dues  to  the  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  is  but  $6  a  month,  yet  in  three  years  more  the 
house  will  belong  to  him,  clear  of  any  incumbrance. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  folly  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  paying  rent  for  any  long  period.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  building  and  loan  association  is  that 
the  payments  must  be  made  monthly,  like  rent  or  in¬ 
terest.  Most  people  find  it  easier  to  make  small  pay¬ 
ments  in  this  way  than  to  accumulate  a  comparatively 
large  sum  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  in  one  payment.  If 
there  were  only  some  way  in  which  the  principles  of 


the  building  and  loan  associations  could  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  farm  debts,  we  think  American  agri¬ 
culture  would  be  better  off.  The  great  difficulties  are 
to  get  ample  security  for  the  money,  and  to  get 
farmers  really  to  engage  in  real  cooperation. 

» 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  likely  soon  to  become  noted 
for  its  dairy  products.  The  experiment  station  in  that 
State  has  long  taught  and  explained  the  advantages  of 
dairying,  and  now  this  work  is  bearing  fruit.  A 
dairyman’s  association  has  been  organized,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  new  departure  will  be  vigorously 
pushed  and  developed.  There  are  many  parts  of  the 
South  that  possess  great  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate.  Some  'of  the  best  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
this  country  are  to  be  found  south  of  Kentucky.  One 
reason  why  dairying  should  be  developed  at  the  South 
is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Congressmen  who 
vote  against  bills  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
“  oleo,”  come  from  the  cotton  States.  An  argument 
they  use  is  that  the  increased  sale  of  this  fraudulent 
stuff  gives  a  new  demand  and  value  to  cotton  oil. 
Cover  their  home  States  with  dairies  and  creameries, 
and  they  will  soon  take  another  view  of  the  matter. 

• 

In  these  days  of  tuberculosis  “scares,”  the  facts 
brought  out  about  consumption  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  into  special  prominence  the  great  value  of 
the  dry,  pure  air  of  the  high  Western  plains  as  a  cura¬ 
tive  agent.  Some  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected 
by  the  patients  simply  living  out-doors  in  Colorado  or 
Wyoming.  A  well-known  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
writes  thus  about  his  son  who,  at  the  first  indication  of 
genuine  consumption,  was  taken  at  once  to  Colorado  : 

He  was  apparently  well  In  eight  months,  but  as  some  suffer  a  relapse 
from  too  quick  return  home,  I  shall  let  him  stay  the  two  years.  I  have 
talked  and  made  Inquiry  until  I  am  satisfied  that  the  consumption 
curing  properties  of  the  dry  desert  air,  are  not  well  enough  known  or 
appreciated  by  most  people  In  the  East. 

From  an  experience  of  several  years  in  Colorado  with 
a  good  chance  to  observe  the  course  of  the  disease  in 
a  number  of  consumptives,  the  writer  believes  that 
this  “  desert  air”  is  by  far  the  best  consumption  cure 
known. 

*r 

A  COKBESPONDENT  writes  US  a  long  letter  to  tell  us 
how  he  has  been  swindled  by  a  commission  merchant 
who  fails  to  make  returns  for  goods  sent.  He  asks  us 
to  help  him,  and  states  that  he  incloses  the  name  of 
the  delinquent,  and  his  letter  asking  for  the  shipment. 
So  far,  so  good,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  inclosed. 
As  our  mind  reader  is  away  on  an  indefinite  vacation, 
and  we  have  no  prophet  on  our  force  at  present,  ic  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  are  powerless  to  comply  with  his 
request.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  if  he  was  as  care 
less  in  shipping  his  goods,  the  fault  may  have  been  his 
own.  One  of  our  advertisers  tells  of  receiving  a  letter 
inquiring  about  shipping  dried  apples  to  him,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  stencil  and  snipping  instructions.  Dried  apples 
are  good  property  this  year,  and  this  man  was  more 
than  willing  to  handle  them.  But  the  inquirer 
neglected  to  sign  his  name,  so  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  his  request.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such 
carelessness  leads  to  misunderstandings  and  losses  on 
the  part  of  the  inquirers?  Such  people  should  ne^er 
undertake  to  ship  goods,  but  should  sell  them  at  home. 

* 

A  COMMON  complaint  among  strawberry  growers  is 
the  expense  of  keeping,  or  rather,  getting,  out  the 
weeds.  After  one  crop,  the  bed  is  turned  under  be¬ 
cause  it  is  weedy.  No  one  will  contend  that  the  second 
crop  would  not  pay  if  the  bed  were  clean.  “  My  crop 
was  a  failure,”  confesses  a  noted  grower,  “  because 
the  weeds  got  the  start  of  me  in  the  spring.  The 
plants  were  crowded,  shaded,  and  choked  for  want  of 
the  water  taken  by  the  weeds.”  He  is  mistaken.  The 
weeds  did  not  get  the  start  of  him  in  spring  but  in  the 
fall.  October  and  November  is  the  time  when  they 
start.  They  are  small,  and  seem  so  insignificant  that 
not  one  in  fifty  attends  to  them.  A  sharp  pointed  hoe 
and  a  lively  boy  make  a  good  combination  for  exter¬ 
minating  them.  Every  cent  paid  now  brings  dollars 
next  fruiting  time.  Let  the  bed  go  into  winter  quar 
ters  clean,  and  you  will  not  suffer  from  weeds  next 
season,  even  if  no  labor  is  done  till  after  fruiting,  and 
the  mulch  contains  weed  seeds. 

« 

“  I  can’t  supply  half  the  demand  for  my  butter,” 
said  a  farmer’s  wife  who  has  built  up  a  trade  among 
private  customers.  She  began  in  a  small  way  by 
supplying  to  a  few  friends  in  a  nearby  city,  a  choice 
article.  These  friends  were  so  well  pleased  that  they 
told  other  friends,  and  a  regular  and  continuous 
demand  has  resulted  at  a  uniform  price  per  pound,  far 
beyond  the  ability  to  supply.  It  was  a  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive  method  of  building  up  a  trade.  The  cows 
composing  the  herd  were  no  belter  than  those  found 
on  many  a  farm,  though  the  effort  to  improve  has 
been  constant,  and  careful  testing  has  weeded  out 
unprofitable  animals.  The  facilities  and  appliances  at 
command  were  nothing  more  than  are  at  the  command 


of  the  average  farmer.  Is  there  not  such  an  opening 
for  your  dairy  products  ?  Is  there  not  a  town  or  city 
within  reach  of  you  where  the  people  are  longing  for 
regular  supplies  of  just  such  farm  products  as  you  can 
furnish,  and  who  will  gladly  pay  you  good  prices 
therefor  ?  Before  you  do  any  more  grumbling  over 
hard  times,  consider  the  matter. 

Extended  observation  seems  to  show  a  decided  de¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  barbed  wire  for  fencing.  There 
was  a  well-founded  prejudice  against  it  on  account  of 
the  danger  to  stock.  This  liability  to  injury  is  greater 
from  poorly  and  improperly  constructed  fences  than 
from  those  carefully  and  correctly  built.  But  there 
is  always  more  or  less  danger.  Many  other  kinds  of 
patent  fence  have  been  tried — some  have  been  found 
wanting,  and  others  have  proved  admirably  adapted 
to  the  desired  end.  But,  throughout  the  North,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  hedges  are  not  gaining 
in  favor.  Metal  fences  largely  predominate,  and  some 
forms  of  wire  fence — without  the  barbs — or  wire  and 
wood  in  combination,  play  the  largest  part.  Another 
reason  for  the  decadence  of  the  barbed  wire,  may  be 
the  extortionate  prices  exacted  by  the  Trust.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  greed  will  meet  its  own  reward. 
But  then,  perhaps  their  next  move  would  be  to  gobble 
up  some  of  the  other  favorite  fence  materials  and 
create  a  monopoly  of  them. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Perched  In  state  upon  the  sideboard  —In  the  place  reserved  for  ‘‘best” 
Sat  old  Kelffer  in  nls  rcllow  coal  and  gaily  painted  vest, 

And  all  humbly  far  below  him  with  a  meek  and  patient  air 
Just  a  little  dwarf  in  stature  sat  poor  Mr.  Seckel  Pear. 

*•  Ah  1  ”  said  Seckel  unto  Kelffer,  *•  If  I  only  had  your  size 

And  your  handsome  suit  of  clothing,  1  would  surely  win  a  prize!" 

Then  said  Kelffer  confidentially,  "  If  I  could  only  take 

Of  your  sweetness  and  your  flavor— what  a  fortune  I  could  make. 

Let  us  make  a  combination  which  should  surely  bear  my  name." 

No!  No!  No!”  said  little  Seckel,  "I  can  see  your  little  game. 

I'm  to  have  the  job  of  naming— it's  my  privilege.  1  guess. 

If  1  furnish  all  the  flavor  and  you  only  size  and  dress.” 

“  No,  slree.”  said  sturdy  Kelffer,  "  that  won’t  satisfy  at  all, 
you  can  give  up  your  Identity  or  stay  forever  small.” 

"  Small  It  Is”  said  saucy  Seckel.  “I'll  remain  a  dwarf  before 
1  will  change  my  name  to  Kelffer— I’m  a  Seckel  to  the  core  ” 

So  we  have  the  little  Seckel  sweet  as  honey — pure  and  fresh. 

And  the  gay  deceiver,  Kelffer,  with  Its  coarse  and  common  flesh. 

And  It’s  so  with  human  beings  -  though  their  lacks  and  faults  they  see , 
They’ll  endure  them  ere  they'll  give  away  their  own  Identity. 

What  pays  better  than  the  best? 

To  catch  up  you  must  first  “catch  on.” 

The  Medium  clover  seed  crop  is  very  short. 

Many  a  horse  loses  flesh  because  of  a  bad  tooth. 

A  LOOP  hole  in  a  henhouse  may  mean  a  roup  bole. 

What  is  the  spring  that  gives  force  to  a  man’s  “snap  7” 

Twist  out  the  small  stumps  with  a  stout  pole  and  chain. 

What  objections  to  corn  stalks  as  a  mcleb  for  strawberries? 

Lost!  Lost!  Lost!  All  the  milk  and  butter  fed  to  old  Jack  Frost. 

The  Bose  pear  may  be  called  the  “boss”  without  any  catering  to 
slang. 

We  need  a  parity  of  size  and  flavor  between  Kelffer  and  Seckel 
pears. 

We  are  eating  the  finest  of  Evergreen  corn  from  plantings  as  late  as 
July  4. 

Give  us  a  good  argument  why  the  State  should  pay  for  a  slaughtered 
tuberculous  cow! 

We  want  a  hen  that  can  manufacture  eggs  at  one  cent  each. 
Nominations  are  In  order. 

COKN  compared  with  mangels  for  feeding— page  069.  Let  us  have 
fair  estimates  from  feeders. 

Calipohnia  fruit  growers  are  discussing  new  methods  of  cooling 
fruit  cars.  Ice  costs  loo  much,  both  first  c  )6t  and  freight. 

Ip  sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve  bones  why  should  it  not  dissolve 
stumps?  Our  friend  on  page  650  claims  that  It  will.  Why  not? 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  dairyman  to  vote  for  a  man  who  will  support 
the  great  anil-oleo  bill— that  is  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his  business. 

When  to  your  flock  comes  lyrantroup.  you  say  with  heart  a-droop, 
would  that  those  birds  had  entered  soup  before  they  caught  the 
roup. 

Yod  never  can  further  your  plans  by  lying  awake  nights  to  thl  .k 
about  them.  Night  Is  the  time  for  rest  and  sleep.  The  plans  will  be 
better  for  a  rest. 

To  Irrigate  one  acre  of  land  once  properly  will  require  more  water 
than  40  cows  will  drink  in  a  whole  year!  No  pump  can  do  that  with¬ 
out  a  big  reservoir. 

A  phihnd  of  the  Ayrshlres  puts  In  a  word  for  his  favorites  on  page 
659.  Thai’s  right.  Let's  hear  wnat  the  different  breeds  can  do  and 
are  doing.  Down  with  the  scrubs. 

The  pot-hunter  comes  with  his  dogs  and  h’s  guns  and  his  bag  open 
wide  for  your  game.  Your  trouble  commences- he  pulls  down  your 
fences  and  seis  all  your  woods  In  a  flame. 

Business  is  slowly  improving  all  over  the  country.  Many  factories 
are  starling,  but  too  often  with  a  reduction  In  wages.  We  are  sorry 
for  that,  though  It  is  what  we  have  predicted. 

IN  the  South,  rye  Is  sown  late  In  the  fall  much  as  we  plant  fodder 
corn  at  the  North— thickly  In  rows  18  Inches  apart.  This  gives  a  taU, 
rank  growth  w.ilch  may  be  easily  cut  with  sickle  or  scythe. 

C.  L.  Newman  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  tells  how  he 
caught  11  live  moles  by  throwing  them  out  Of  their  runs  with  a  long- 
handled  shovel.  This  method  has  never  been  satisfactory  to  The 
U.  N.-Y. 

Uebe  Is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  ages.  The  groceryman  can  come 
to  your  orchard,  fill  hlB  pockets  and  stomach  with  choice  fruit  You 
go  to  his  store  and  help  yourself  to  the  same  value  of  peanuts  or 
candy  and  you  are  a  thief.  Why? 

We  have  had  excellent  success  wlih  bush  Lima  beans  this  year— so 
far  as  crop  Is  concerned;  yet  we  never  expect  to  plant  them  largely 
again.  Unless  the  vines  are  held  up  in  some  way,  the  pods  rest  on  the 
ground  and  beceme  too  dusty  and  diity, 

The  world  has  come  to  regard  Siberia  as  a  wild,  desolate  country - 
Hi  only  for  convicts.  The  completion  of  a  railroad  through  that 
country  shows  that  within  a  few  years  It  will  export  several  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  thus  adding  more  than  ever  to  the  world’s  supply. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  need  that  every  hit  of 
feed  in  a  drought-stricken  State  like  Iowa  be  saved, 
habit  is  proving  too  strong  for  many  ot  the  farmers, 
and  they  will  follow  their  old  rule  of  leaving  the  corn 
stalks  in  the  field.  After  corn  gathering,  they  will 
turn  in  stock  to  get  the  tithe  which  the  weather  and 
storms  have  left,  and  that  is  all  they  will  do  towards 
saving  their  corn  fodder.  However,  the  lesson  of  the 
drought  is  being  heeded  by  some,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  corn  is  being  cut  up.  But  why  do  not  all 
farmers  make  this  change,  and  save  at  least  what 
fodder  they  can  use  ?  As  reasonable  beings,  it  would 
not  seem  too  much  to  expect  that  men  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  reason  instead  of  habit.  Habits  we  must 
have,  but  they  should  be  our  servants,  not  our  masters. 

Every  thoughtful  American  must  at  some  time  have 
considered  the  problems  that  afiect  the  future  of  his 
country.  On  this  continent,  living  side  by  side — with 
interests  practically  identical — are  two  English  speak¬ 
ing  nations — Canada  and  the  United  States.  Why 
should  they  be  separated  politically  ?  It  is  hard  for  a 
fair  minded  man  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question,  because  there  is  no  sound  reason  outside  of 
National  loyalty,  why  the  St.  Lawrence  River  should 
separate  two  countries  while  the  Mississippi  only  sep¬ 
arates  two  States.  Canada  cannot  thrive  and  grow  as 
a  British  colony — the  last  census  shows  that  beyond 
question.  The  natural  outlets  for  her  products  are  at 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  rather  than  in  London 
and  Liverpool.  All  English  speaking  Americans  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  a  common  destiny,  and 
instead  of  quarreling  and  la  wing  over  questions  that 
are  of  vital  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  two 
nations  might  well  unite  and  make  a  greater  America. 
* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  true  business  cooperation 
for  farmers.  One  reason  why  the  farmer  has  fallen 
behind  other  workers  in  the  industrial  race,  is  that 
his  work  as  an  individual  has  been  matched  against 
the  trained  and  organized  labor  of  many  working  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  some  things  that  the  farmer  will 
ever  do  better  as  an  individual — there  are  others 
where  cooperation  doubles  his  ability  to  accomplish 
results.  Here  is  one  illustration  : 

I  like  the  article  on  “Washing  by  Power,”  page  022.  It  was  written  by 
a  woman  who  Is  “  keeping  up  with  the  procession.”  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  while  reading  it,  that  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  a 
power  washer  will  materialize  on  the  majority  of  our  farms.  The 
means,  orthe  Inclination,  or  the  talent,  la  liable  to  be  wanting.  Would 
not  the  desired  end  be  gained  sooner,  cheaper  and  better,  if  25  to  lOU 
responsible  farmers  locate  a  power  plant  at  some  central  point  ?  A 
competent,  reliable  force,  with  proper  engine  and  machinery,  could 
wash.  Iron,  separate  milk  and  cream,  churn,  bake,  can  fruit,  saw,  turn, 
etc.,  for  them  all;  thus  relieving  the  burden  of  housekeeping,  and 
solving  the  hired  girl  problem.  chas.  l.  osbubx. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  plan  is  sensible  and  practicable. 
There  are  many  farm  neighborhoods  where  it  could 
be  carried  out.  Two  essentials  will  be  needed — good 
roads  and  neighbors  with  a  fair  amount  of  charity  and 
good  feeling.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  this  plan 
discussed  in  our  columns.  ^ 

Among  all  the  revolutions  that  have  largely  modified 
man’s  conditions  on  earth,  none  compares  with  the  one 
predicted  by  the  famous  French  savant  and  statesman, 
Berthelot.  It  is  published  in  many  papers,  but  with 
little  comment  from  any  one,  and,  as  yet,  no  denial  of 
its  authenticity.  Apparently  the  very  high  standing 
of  the  attributed  author  bars  objection  on  the  one 
hand,  while  the  astounding  nature  of  the  prophecy 
checks  comment  on  the  other.  The  statement  is,  in 
brief,  that  synthetic  chemistry  is  now  able  to  compose 
all  that  we  eat,  drink  and  wear,  from  the  simple  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  the  main  ingredients  of  all  of  them  ; 
so  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the  feeding  and 
butchering  of  animals  can  be  dispensed  with  when 
chemical  methods  of  preparation  prove  the  cheapest 
and  otherwise  preferable,  as  Berthelot  confidently  as¬ 
serts  they  will.  The  earth  will  then  recover  much  lost 
verdancy  and  beauty,  and  parts  now  untenanted  will 
prove  the  most  healthful  and  pleasant  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  with  great  increase  of  population.  The  elements 
in  question  are  those  which  mainly  compose  the  air 
around  us — oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  the  main  con¬ 
stituent  of  water — hydrogen,  and  a  minor  air  element 
and  main  constituent  of  all  organic  growth — carbon — 
these  four.  A  few  others,  serving  mostly  as  flavorings 
or  modifiers,  are  equally  plentiful. 

* 

Since  war  and  pestilence  have  been  abated,  and  the 
human  population  of  the  earth  has  much  increased, 
it  is  alarming  to  see  the  soil  from  which  alone  all  draw 
sustenance  and  shelter,  wasting  and  wearing  away  so 
fast  as  it  does.  What  with  the  continual  concentra¬ 
tion  of  our  population  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
sweeping  away  through  sewers  to  the  sea  of  all  the 
fertilizing  wastes  on  which  the  soil  depends,  to  enable 
it  to  continue  productive  of  support — considering,  too, 
the  denuding,  the  parching  and  the  washing  away  of 


the  soil  itself,  and  the  not  remote  exhaustion  of  our 
present  sources  of  artificial  heat,  the  prospect  of  a 
long  endurance  of  our  race  on  earth  would  be  a  bad 
one  if  there  were  not  some  hope  of  rescue  such  as  Ber¬ 
thelot  holds  out.  If  his  prophecy  prove  true,  then, 
indeed,  a  new  world  opens  to  the  view  with  improved 
conditions  inconceivable.  Will  (or  would)  mankind 
be  the  better  off  for  so  great  a  change  ?  Better,  we 
must  believe,  for  man’s  condition  has  ever  been  im¬ 
proving  since  his  progenitors  disputed  occupation  with 
beasts  for  the  tenancy  of  caves.  Progress,  upward  and 
forward,  is  evidently  God’s  will  and  man’s  destiny. 

* 

When  you  plow  under  a  heavy  green  crop,  you 
place  under  the  soil  a  large  amount  of  water,  and  also 
what  is  practically  a  sponge  for  holding  moisture.  It 
ought  to  be  evident  that  if  the  air  is  given  free  access 
to  this  mass  of  green  stuff,  it  will  dry  up  almost  like 
hay.  If  it  is  to  conserve  moisture,  the  air  must  be 
kept  out  of  it.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  cover  the 
green  crop  thoroughly  with  soil,  and  then  pack  it 
down  hard  with  a  roller.  Worked  in  this  way,  such  a 
crop  will  prove  a  valuable  help  in  carrying  the  succeed¬ 
ing  crop  through  a  drought. 

* 

The  Outlook  prints  a  valuable  article  on  the  new 
Income  tax,  prepared  by  Austin  Abbott,  of  the  New 
York  University  law  school.  As  is  pretty  well  known 
by  this  time,  the  object  of  this  law  is  to  put  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  two  per  cent  of  the  net  income 
of  corporations  and  individuals  whose  incomes  exceed 
5^4,000  per  year.  It  is  really  a  piece  of  class  legislation 
urged  chiefly  by  people  at  the  South  and  West  against 
the  capitalists  of  the  East.  The  clause  of  most  direct 
interest  to  us  is  that  relating  to  sales  of  farm  produce. 
On  this  point  the  statute  reads  : 

The  amount  of  sales  of  live  stock,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  batter,  cheese, 
pork,  beef,  mutton,  or  ocher  meats,  hay  and  grain,  or  other  vegetable 
or  other  prod  actions,  being  the  gro?rth  or  produce  of  the  estate  of  such 
person,  less  the  amount  expended  In  the  purchase  or  production  of 
said  stock  or  produce,  and  not  Including  any  part  thereof  consumed 
directly  by  the  family. 

It  is  concluded  that  this  means  that  the  entire  cost  of 
purchasing  and  producing  the  crop  may  be  deducted 
from  the  total  sales.  In  other  words,  the  sales  from  a 
farm  must  be  $4,000  in  excess  of  the  expenses  in  order 
to  be  made  liable  to  the  tax.  Many  farmers  derive  an 
income  from  rents,  or  interest  on  notes,  mortgages, 
etc.  All  this  will  be  added  to  their  income  from  other 
sources  as  well  as  dividends,  premiums,  or  other  in¬ 
comes  from  investments.  At  the  same  time,  provision 
is  made  for  deducting  interest  paid.  For  example,  if 
a  man  is  receiving  interest  on  investments,  and  also 
paying  interest  for  debts,  he  may  deduct  the  latter. 
We  think  there  will  be  little  hardship  about  the  law, 
as  it  will  directly  affect  only  those  who  are  well  able 
to  pay  the  tax.  We  think,  however,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  generally  satisfactory  if  all — rich  and 
poor  alike — had  been  taxed  instead  of  singling  out  a 
certain  rich  class.  In  our  opinion,  class  legislation  of 
any  sort  is  wrong,  and  is  sure  to  make  a  precedeat 
that  will  result  in  harm.  ^ 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  with  those  who  oppose, 
through  thick  and  thin,  any  increase  in  the  coinage  of 
silver,  to  say  that  free  coinage  would  double  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  so  that  the  town  work¬ 
man  would  be  worse  off  than  now.  To  show  how 
prices  have  fallen,  the  following  table  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  Grocer  : 

1869.  1894. 


B'lonr,  per  barrel . 

...I6..62 

$3.30 

Sugar,  per  pound... . 

Tea, per  pound  . 

...  13% 

4% 

...  59 

20M 

Klee,  per  pound . 

...  m 

Mess  beef,  per  oarrel . 

...11.41 

8.19 

Mess  pork,  per  Darrel . 

...31.04 

13.80 

Lard,  per  pound . 

...  18% 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

...  14 

16% 

Canned  tomatoes.  No.  B,  dozen... 

...  2.10 

95 

Canned  corn.  Mo.  2,  dozen . 

...  2.75 

80 

Canned  peaches.  No.  3,  dozen  .... 

...  3.50 

1.30 

Canned  salmon.  No.  1,  dozen . 

...  3.75 

1.55 

Now  we  are  told  that,  in  case  the  mints  were  opened 
to  free  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  these  prices  of  1894 
would  be  doubled  so  that  with  an  equal  amount  of 
money,  the  workman  could  buy  only  half  as  much 
food.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  reverse  must  be  trae,  and 
these  men  must  admit  that  demonetizing  silver  has 
had  the  effect  of  cutting  in  two  the  prices  formerly 
obtained  for  the  farmer’s  produce  1  That  is  the  very 
point  the  silver  men  claim,  and  if  it  be  true,  no  one 
can  deny  its  injustice.  But  bow  much  truth  is  there 
in  this  bugbear  ?  In  the  25  years  between  the  dates 
given  in  this  table  a  great  industrial  revolution  has 
taken  place.  The  world  has  not  been  standing  still, 
but  countless  new  devices  and  methods  for  cheapening 
the  production  of  food  have  been  perfected.  We  can 
never  again  hope  to  obtain  the  old  prices  of  1869,  ex¬ 
cept  for  limited  periods.  They  have  gone  forever,  and 
cheaper  transportation,  ease  of  communication,  and 
the  ability  to  make  use  of  improved  machinery,  are 
largely  responsible  for  it.  With  free  silver  coinage, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  farmer  would  find  it 
much  easier  to  obtain  cash  for  his  products  ;  but  we 
have  no  belief  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
would  be  doubled  to  the  workingman. 


THE  WOOL  SITUATION. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROSPECT  FOR  THE  FUTURE  ? 

“  What  effect  has  the  new  tariff  had  upon  the  wool 
market,  and  upon  the  price  of  domestic  wools?”  a 
representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  Mr.  Macnaugh- 
tan,  of  the  Macnaughtan  Company,  extensive  wool 
jobbers. 

“  Manufacturers  are  buying  more  wool,  and  the 
market  is  in  fairly  good  shape.  We  have  our  sales¬ 
men  all  out  on  the  road,  and  they  are  selling  right 
along.  Manufacturer’s  stocks  had  been  allowed  to 
run  pretty  low,  and  as  the  demand  for  goods  begins 
to  increase,  they  must  stock  up.  Prices  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  as  it  was  expected  they  would  do.  When  the 
depression  came,  a  year  or  two  ago,  prices  went  down, 
on  the  average,  about  40  per  cent,  some  grades  more, 
some  less.  When  the  tariff  matter  was  settled,  it  was 
expected  that  prices  would  advance  about  25  per  cent 
on  the  average  all  around.  Bat  the  advance  at  the 
London  wool  sales,  which  really  regulate  prices,  was 
very  small,  and  the  advance  here  has  not  been  large, 
probably  five  to  eight,  and  in  some  cases  10  per  cent. 
Still  there  has  been  an  advance.” 

“  What  is  your  idea  of  future  prices  and  prospects?” 

“  My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  less 
fluctuation  in  prices — that  the  market  will  show  small 
variations  in  price  from  year  to  year,  and  this  will  be 
better  for  all  concerned.  This  is  the  case  in  London  ; 
a  variation  there  of  one-quarter  or  one -half  cent  is  a 
great  thing,  and  a  variation  of  one-twentieth  of  a  cent 
is  noticed,  while  here,  a  change  of  less  than  five  cents 
per  pound  has  hardly  been  thought  worth  noticing. 
I  think  that  the  market  is  getting  down  to  a  solid 
basis,  and  that  wool  growers  can  count  on  little 
change  in  general,  that  is  on  such  extreme,  disastrous 
changes  as  they  have  been  subjected  to  in  the  past.” 

“  We  sometimes  see  it  stated  that  the  admission  of 
wool  free  of  duty,  will  create  more  of  a  demand  for 
certain  grades  of  domestic  wool  which  are  used  to  mix 
with  the  former,  and  thus  increase  the  demand  for, 
and  the  price  of,  the  domestic.  Do  you  think  there  is 
anything  in  this  ?” 

“I  can  imagine  that  such  might  be  the  case,  but 
hardly  think  that  it  would  make  any  material  differ¬ 
ence.  In  the  event  of  an  increased  demand  from  this 
cause,  it  would  be  for  Texas  and  Territory,  and  the 
finer  grades  of  wools,  as  these  are  the  ones  that  are 
usually  used  to  mix  with  the  foreign.” 

“What  are  the  indications  among  sheep  men  as  to 
their  future  action?” 

“There  seems  to  be  more  confidence.  Last  year,  in 
many  of  the  great  woolprodacLng  regions  of  the  West, 
large  numbers  of  sheep  were  rushed  to  market,  and 
many  of  them  sold  for  just  enough  to  pay  freight, 
while,  in  some  cases,  the  shippers  were  obliged  to  pay 
something  besides.  Now,  in  these  regions,  not  a  sheep 
is  for  sale.  The  bottom  seems  to  have  been  reached, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  the  market  is  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  that  there  will  be  little  fluctuation  or 
change  for  some  time  to  come.” 

“Aren’t  there,  apparently,  large  stocks  of  wool  in 
the  country?” 

“Not  excessively  heavy  stocks.  In  some  localities, 
there  is  considerable  wool,  and  growers  there  imagine 
that  because  they  all  have  considerable  on  hand  stocks 
are  heavy.  But  if  all  the  wool  in  some  of  these  re¬ 
gions  were  in  one  city  warehouse,  it  wouldn’t  make 
much  of  a  show,  or  have  any  effect  on  the  market.  It 
looks  like  a  big  lot  when  it  is  scattered  around.” 

“What  effect  did  the  change  in  tariff  have  upon  the 
importat;oa  of  foreign  goods?” 

“The  immediate  result  was  a  heavy  importation. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  goods  all  ready  to  be 
dumped  on  the  market,  and  now  tnat  they  are  damped, 
there  is  a  let  up,  and  the  receipts  are  much  smaller.” 

“What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods?” 

“Prices  were  lowered  by  the  sudden  and  heavy  offer¬ 
ings,  but  seem  to  be  stiffening  again.  Bub  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  will  hold  his  own  against  the 
foreign,  though  the  price  of  labor  must  be  reduced.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

VICTORIA  plKS,  registered,  H.  G.  Hubbard,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

A  young  Holstein  bull  may  be  bought  of  Samuel  Yeahle,  Flour- 
town,  Fa. 

If  any  one  wants  new  sweet  cider,  E.  L.  Clarkson,  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  Is 
the  person  to  furnish  It. 

MR.  FRANK  McElhbny,  Box  D.,  Black  Creek,  N,  Y.,  has  Shropshire 
sheep  and  other  things  to  sell.  See  hls  ad.  on  stock  page. 

A  HALF  Jersey  and  half  Guernsey  ought  to  make  a  good  cross.  B'. 
H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y.,  have  calves  of  this  blood  for 
sale. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Ubid,  of  Bridgeport.  O.,  the  Introducer  of  the  Tlmbrell 
strawberry,  sends  us  hls  fall  catalogue  of  nursery  goods.  You  can 
get  It  by  asking  for  It. 

Have  you  water  handy?  If  not,  do  you  want  a  well?  If  you  are  at 
all  Interested.  It  will  pay  to  send  a  postal  card  to  the  B'.  C.  Austin  Mfg 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  their  well  drilling  catalogue. 

Our  readers  have  been  told  a  good  deal  about  second-crop  seed 
potatoes.  Many  want  to  try  them.  John  C.  Fearce  &  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky,,  grow  and  ship  this  seed.  Mr.  Fearce  is  an  old  veteran  In  this 
business -knows  all  about  It. 

A  N  EATLY  executed,  colored  covered  catalogue  of  hyacinths,  tulips, 
daffodils,  lilies,  seeds  and  plants  for  winter  and  spring  flowering 
comes  from  Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Fnlladelphla,  Fa.  Send 
for  toe  catalogue.  Our  readers  will  make  no  mistake  In  dealing  with 
this  old,  excellent  llrm 


Mrs.  Peary,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Peary,  accompanied 
her  husband  on  his  arctic  expedition,  and  comes  home 
with  a  little  daug'hter  a  year  old,  who  was  born  in  the 
arctic  regions.  So  the  little  one  enjoys  a  distinction 
quite  rare  ;  and  Mrs.  Peary  has  won  additional  laurels 
for  her  sex.  By  and  by,  the  limitations  of  being  a 
woman  will  be  so  few  that  they  will  not  be  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Then  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  a  woman,  which  is  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance  and  not  so  evanescent  as  to  disappear  in  changes 

of  custom.  „  „ 

«  «  € 

The  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  are  making  much 
of  the  defeat  of  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge.  They  claim 
that  it  proves  that  women  have  sufScient  influence 
without  being  allowed  to  vote.  According  to  all  ac¬ 
counts,  it  took  mujh  harder  work  on  the  women’s  part, 
and  a  much  smaller  plurality  was  secured,  than  if  the 
women  had  held  the  power  of  the  ballot  in  their  own 
hands.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  making  their  influence 
felt  without  having  the  ballot,  the  women  Lave  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  campaign  work — to  the  neglect  of 
their  homes,  is  it  not  ?  After  denying  women  the  fran¬ 
chise  here  in  New  York,  the  citizens  who  are  working 
in  the  interests  of  good  government,  are  looking  to 
women  for  help,  and  even  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  has 
been  quoted,  “  Hang  woman  suffrage,”  sees  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appealing  to  the  better  half  of  mankind.  The 
situation  reminds  us  of  the  old  song,  where  a  husband 
and  his  wife  could  not  agree  and  the  husband  decided 
to  drown  himself.  So  he  had  his  wife  tie  his  hands 
and  feet  securely  so  that  he  could  not  get  out  if  he 
changed  his  mind.  Then  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  she  was  to  run  down  and  push  him  m.  He 
stepped  aside,  and  she  fell  in,  of  cou-se  ! 

Oh,  save  me,  save  me,  Johnny  Sands  1 
Then  cried  his  loving  spouse. 

I  can't,  my  dear,  though  much  I  wish. 

For  you  have  tied  my  hands. 

With  their  hands  tied,  the  suffragists  may  feel  very 
much  inclined  to  let  the  reformers  flght  the  battle 
alone. 


A  LOST  ART  REGAINED. 

ELL,  I  declare,  if  I  ain’t  beat  out !  To  think 
that  a  girl  of  mine  should  bring  up  her  girls 
so  foolish  !  There’s  Maud,  the  eldest,  married  to  as 
fine  a  young  man  as  you  ever  see,  and  they’ve  got  the 
prettiest  baby,  my  little  great  grand-daughter.  They 
all  say  Maud’s  husband  is  a  rising  young  man,  but  his 
income  ain’t  very  big  yet  (young  lawyers’  fees  ain’t 
apt  to  be),  and  his  family  expenses  are  pretty  heavy, 
although  Maud  does  the  best  she  knows  how  ;  but  she 
doesn’t  know  how  to  manage  very  economically,  and  as 
for  sewing  she  was  as  ignorant  as  a  child  six  years  old. 
John  bought  her  a  new  sewing  machine,  thinking  that 
would  help  her  out  some,  but  she  didn’t  know  how 
to  sew  by  hand,  or  like  to,  either,  and  as  for  cutting 
and  fitting  the  baby’s  clothes — she  didn’t  know  the 
first  thing.  Before  she  was  married,  she  was  always 
at  school,  and  she  is  educated  up  to  the  top  notch,  but 
that  didn’t  seem  to  help  her  a  mite  to  keep  the  bread 
from  burning,  or  to  make  a  dress  or  petticoat  for  the 
baby.  John  says  that  some  day  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  hire  all  of  that  sort  of  work  done,  but  at  present 
he  can’t  see  his  way  clear  to  do  it.  So  she  was  strug¬ 
gling  along  as  best  she  could  with  a  cheap  girl,  hiring 
her  washing  done,  buying  her  own  clothes  and  baby’s 
ready-made  as  much  as  she  could,  and  hiring  a  dress¬ 
maker  to  come  in  by  the  day  and  do  the  rest,  and  all 
of  the  while  blaming  her  mother  for  not  teaching  her 
to  sew  and  keep  house  better. 

“  Maud,”  says  I  to  her  one  day,  “  you  ain’t  too  old 
to  learn  now,”  at  which  she  brightened  up  wonder¬ 
fully  and  inquired,  “  Do  you  think  I  could  ?  Will  you 
teach  me.  Grandma  Pettingill  ?  I  don’t  even  know 
enough  to  buy  the  material  to  make  up,  and  I  have 
lets  of  time  that  I  might  be  sewing  if  I  only  knew  how. 
Why,  I  cannot  make  a  decent  buttonhole,  and  baby’s 
clothes  require  so  many,”  she  said  with  a  sigh  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  “Of  course,  I  will,  dear.  I’ll  write 
home  to-day  that  I  shall  stay  a  month  longer,  and  I’ll 
spend  that  month  teaching  you  to  sew.”  And  I  did. 

First  thing  we  looked  over  her  clothes  and  baby’s, 
and  spent  a  couple  of  days  repairing  and  mending. 
Tnen  we  went  shopping  and  bought  cambric,  muslin, 
flannel,  etc.  I  helped  her  cut  out  some  of  the  plain 
things  first,  some  part  of  which  she  could  sew  on  the 
machine  alter  they  were  basted,  though  there  were  a 
good  many  stitches  to  be  taken  by  hand  in  order  to 
finish  them  off,  and  Maud  found  that  she  could  do 
nicely  with  me  to  show  her  a  little.  “  Where  there’s  a 
will,  there’s  a  way,”  and  she  was  anxious  to  learn. 
After  she  had  practiced  a  little,  we  made  dresses  for 
baby,  shirt  waists  and  morning  dresses  for  herself,  and 


we  cut  out  a  good  supply  of  sheets,  pillow  slips,  etc., 
which  she  laid  aside  to  make  after  I  went  home.  She 
soon  discovered  that  she  could  buy  better  material  at 
half  the  cost  of  ready  made  garments  ;  and  that  while 
it  might  be  economy  for  those  business  women  who 
buy  such  things  ready-made,  it  certainly  was  not  econ¬ 
omy  for  a  young  housekeeper  or  any  other  person  with 
small  means  and  time  at  their  disposal.  Her  stitches 
were  pretty  long  and  uneven  to  start  with,  but  before 
I  left  she  could  sew  nicely,  and  was  wondering  if  she 
could  not  make  her  better  dresses,  and  reckoning  up 
how  much  money  she  might  save  to  help  buy  the  little 
home  she  and  John  were  planning  for. 

When  I  kissed  her  good-bye  she  said,  “I  always 
knew  there  was  something  lacking  about  my  education, 
and  now  I  have  decided  that  the  most  important  study 
was  omitted.”  The  next  time  I  vi-ited  my  daughter 
Clarissa  I  didn’t  say  much  for  a  few  days,  but  I  kept 
my  eyes  open,  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  found  out 
was,  that  there  wasn’t  any  sewing  done  in  that  house, 
excepting  what  she  did  herself ;  the  remainder  she 
hired  done  outside.  As  for  teaching  Elsie -and  Clara 
to  sew,  the  idea  seemed  never  to  have  entered  her 
head.  When  they  were  not  at  school,  they  were  p'ae- 
ticing  their  music,  playing  tennis,  or  riding  their 
bicycles.  At  last  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and  told  her 
how  I  had  taught  Maud  to  sew.  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  said  apologetically,  “  Girls  are  so  busy 
nowadays,  they  have  to  study  out  of  school  hours,  and 
I  feel  as  if  they  needed  the  rest  of  their  time  for 
amusement  and  exercise  in  order  to  keep  in  good 
health.”  Just  then  Clara  came  running  in  with  one  of 
those  hateful  three-cornered  tears  in  the  skirt  of  her 
dress  for  mamma  to  mend,  and  that  reminded  Elsie 
that  she  had  stepped  on  her  dress  going  upstairs  last 


Dust  Brush  and  Catch-All.  Fig,  174. 

night  and  ripped  the  skirt  off  from  the  binding,  and 
would  mamma  fix  that  “so  she  could  have  it  this  after¬ 
noon  ?” 

When  the  girls  had  left  the  room  I  inquired,  “  Clar¬ 
issa,  do  you  think  it  would  injure  the  health  of  those 
girls  to  do  their  own  mending  if  they  knew  how  ?” 
She  had  to  admit  that  she  did  not  think  it  would,  and 
added,  “I  am  so  thankful  that  you  taught  me  how.  I 
remember  how  I  used  to  have  my  stint  in  sewing  every 
day  just  as  regular  as  my  lessons.  One  day  it  was 
hemming,  another  backstitch  in  g,  or  sewing  over-and- 
over,  and  I  don’t  think  it  injured  my  health  at  all ; 
anyway,  I  used  to  enjoy  my  playtimes  all  the  better 
for  feeling  that  my  task  was  done.  I  presume  my  girls 
would  think  it  pretty  hard  if  I  should  require  it  of 
them,  and  I  don’t  see  how  I  am  to  set  about  it  at  this 
late  day.  I  ought  to  have  commenced  earlier.” 

“  You  just  leave  it  to  me,  Clarissa,”  said  I.  “  Give 
Elsie  permission  to  come  home  with  me  for  a  good 
long  visit  and  I’ll  teach  her  first,  and  then  it  will  be 
Clara’s  turn.” 

“  But  she  would  have  to  neglect  her  studies,  and 
would  fall  behind  her  class.” 

“  Bother  her  class!”  I  interrupted  impatiently. 
“  You’ll  find  that  she  will  be  way  ahead  of  the  other 
girls  when  she  is  in  Maud’s  position.” 

“  You’re  right,  mother,”  she  said,  and  a  few  days 
later  we  started  for  home  together. 

As  Elsie  was  16  years  old,  I  concluded  that  we  better 
not  begin  on  patch-work  or  darning,  so  I  got  some 
bleached  cotton  and  the  first  rainy  day  I  asked  her  if 
she  did  not  want  to  make  mamma  a  pair  of  pretty 
hem-stitched  pillow  slips  for  a  birthday  present. 

“  Why,  I  should  love  to, 
grandma,”  she  said,  “  but 
I  don’t  know  how.  I  can’t 
sew.” 

“  I’ll  teach  you  Elsie,”  I 
replied. 

“Will  you?”  she  asked 
as  pleased  as  could  be. 

“  Hem-stitching  is  so  fash¬ 
ionable  I  would  like  to 
learn  ;  and  how  surprised 
mamma  will  be.” 

She  took  to  it  as  natural 
as  a  duck  to  water,  and  if 


you’ll  believe  me,  I  j  ad  to  coax  her  to  leave  it.  The 
hem-stitching  led  1o  sewing.  When  I  wrote  to  Clar¬ 
issa,  Elsie’s  father  was  so  pleased  that  he  wrote  right 
back,  “Keep  Elsie  as  long  as  she’ll  stay,”  and  inclosed 
a  check  to  buy  cloth  and  thread,  adding,  “I  would 
much  rather  my  daughters  learned  to  sew  and  keep 
house  than  to  spend  their  time  and  health  studying 
Greek,  and  they  will  doubtless  find  them  more  useful 
accomplishments.”  Alice  e.  pinney. 


OVER  THE  DOUGHNUTS. 

OW,  I’m  just  goin’  to  take  John  some  of  them 
doughr  uts  that  he  used  to  set  such  store  by. 
I  don’t  doubt  but  what  Mirandy’s  a  good  cook,  but 
mebbe  hers  don’t  taste  like  these.  He  always  said  I 
got  a  turn  to  ’em  that  nobody  else  didn’t.” 

Aunt  Huldah  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  sot  to  work. 
These  sweetcakes  were  to  be  the  very  finest  she  could 
make — for  John  hadn’t  tasted  any  of  her  “  home 
cooking  ”  for  10  years.  “  My  little  nevvy,  John,  that 
I  always  thought  so  much  of !  And  to  think  that  I’ll 
see  him  to  morrow.  Bless  his  dear  heart !  Bless  his 
dear  heart  I  ”  she  kept  saying,  as  she  rolled,  and  cut, 
and  twisted,  and  fried. 

The  morning  sun  peepedfin  through  the  hop-covered 
lattice  work  at  the  window,  and  saw  a  kitchen  that 
would  make  one's  heart  glad.  The  floor  was  white, 
the  table  was  white,  and  the  little  brass  ketDe  was 
burnished  until  it  made  a  first-rate  mirror.  Then 
there  was  a  multitude  of  drawers,  bins,  shelves  and 
corners.  In  short,  there  was  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  v^as  in  its  place.  Aunt  Huldah,  reign¬ 
ing  over  it  all,  was  a  fitting  queen.  What  a  kind  old 
face  she  had,  and  how  motherly  she  looked  as  she 
trotted  to  and  fro.  But  not  a  chick  or  child  had  she — 
only  John,  who  had  left  her  so  long  before  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  Far  West.  Now  he  was  only  100  miles 
away,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
not  let  another  v  eek  pass  over  her  head  without  see¬ 
ing  him.  It  was  to  be  a  surprise,  too.  John  had 
written  that  he  and  his  wife  would  run  down  and  see 
her,  and  she  had  made  all  preparations  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  visit.  Then,  at  the  last  minute,  a  telegram 
came,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
his  business  just  at  that  time,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  come  in  the  spring.  And  this  was  only  October. 
So  she  made  a  sudden  resolve — if  John  couldn’t  come 
to  her,  she  could  and  would  go  to  John. 

The  doughnuts  were  made  and  stowed  away  in  a 
huge,  square  box.  “Looks  like  a  lot,  but  it  won’t  take 
long  if  he’s  got  an  appetite  like  he  used  to  hev  !” 
Aunt  Huldah  said,  eyeing  the  box  complacently. 
Finally,  the  cow  was  sold,  and  the  satchel  packed,  and 
she  was  on  her  way  to  the  depot — a  whole  hour  too 
soon  ;  but  she  couldn’t  run  the  risk  of  being  late,  she 
thought — not  when  she  was  going  to  see  John  1  “Go¬ 
ing  to  John,  going  to  John  !”  the  cars  kept  jolting. 
Aunt  Huldah  was  tremulously  happy.  Would  he 
know  her  ?  Such  a  thought  as  her  not  knowing  him 
never  entered  her  mind.  Could  she  not  see  him — 
yellow-haired,  freckle-faced,  hazel-eyed  ? 

Her  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the  occupants 
of  the  seat  opposite.  What  a  sad,  sad  face  the  woman 
had,  and  how  patient  she  was  with  the  little  ones. 
When  they  ate  their  lunch.  Aunt  Huldah  noticed  how 
frugal  was  their  repast,  and  stooped  down  and  untied 
the  cord  around  the  doughnut  box.  Then  she  passed 
some  of  the  sweetcakes  over  the  way,  saying  that 
when  her  boy  was  little,  there  was  nothing  he  liked 
so  well.  How  the  children’s  eyes  danced,  and  how 
grateful  the  mother  looked.  She  told  Aunt  Huldah, 
after  a  little,  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Nebraska 
where  “he”  had  cleared  some  ground  and  built  a 
house.  His  crops  had  done  pretty  well,  and  he  had 
been  able  to  send  them  money  enough  to  j  oin  him. 
But  there  was  one  left  behind,  she  said,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  ;  Jamie,  the  only  boy,  had  died  the 
morning  the  letter  came  !  Aunt  Huldah’s  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  too.  How  sad,  how  sad  1  She  wished  she 
could  say  something  to  show  her  sympathy.  She 
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leased  over  to  the  wosoan  asd  started 
to  speak,  but  just  then  the  conductor 
called  out,  “Pawtucket,  Pawtucket.” 
The  train  had  reached  John’s  I  Aunt 
Huldah,  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  off — 
so  afraid  the  cars  will  naove  on  tefore 
she  reaches  the  platform — stopped  this 
time  and  gave  the  big  box  of  doughnuts 
to  the  woman,  saying  simplV)  “  I  baked 
’em  for  my  little  boy,  but  I  can  bake 
him  some  more  right  away,  and  you 
can’t  bake  nothin’ till  you  get  out  there!” 

“  Eight  hundred  and  one  North  Cedar, 
eight  hundred  and  one  North  Cedar,” 
Aunt  Huldah  murmured,  as  she  finally 
stopped  before  a  brown-stone  front. 
“That’s  what  the  letter  said;  but  this 
can’t  be  John’s  house  I”  She  put  down 
her  shiny,  black  satchel,  and  nervously 
took  out  the  precious  letter.  Yes,  it  was 
801,  and  this  must  be  the  place.  She  felt 
a  curious  sense  of  disappointment  and 
loneliness.  It  was  all  different  from  what 
she  had  expected,  and  she  seemed  so  far 
apart  from  all  this  grandeur.  She  had 
thought  she  would  go  into  John’s  house 
and  help  the  young  \\ife  about  her 
housework,  and  everything  would  be  so 
cozy  and  homelike  !  But  now — well  it 
was  too  grand  for  her,  and  she  sighed  as 
she  thought  of  the  little  kitchen,  and  the 
humble  furniture,  and  the  brass  kettle. 

“  But  I’m  not  a-goin’  to  back  out  now 
— not  afore  I  see  my  boy,”  she  said,  firm¬ 
ly  clutching  her  satchel  and  starting 
across  the  street.  Should  she  go  to  that 
grand,  frent  dcor,  or  around  to  the 
kitchen?  “No,  probably  she  keeps  a  girl,” 
she  thought,  “and  I’ll  not  demean  John 
— me,  his  own  aunt — almost  his  mother, 
by  goin’  back  there  to  inquire  for  him 
So  she  marched  bravely  up  the  front 
steps  and  rang  the  bell  with  trembling 
hands.  In  a  moment,  there  was  a  sound 
of  light  footsteps,  and  the  door  was 
opened. 

“What  a  pretty  cretur  1  ”  Aunt  Hul¬ 
dah  thought,  gazing  at  the  vision  in  pink 
and  white  and  lace  that  had  appeared  be¬ 
fore  her.  “Be  you  John’s  wife  ?”  she 
inquired  after  a  moment’s  hesitancy. 
“  I’m  his  Aunt  Huldah  that  raised  him  !” 
she  continued. 

The  little  “cretur”  threw  her  arms 
about  her  neck.  “  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve 
come  !”  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears. 
“  I  know  the  Lord  sent  you  1  ” 

Then  John’s  wife  told  her  how  John 
had  thought  she  was  extravagant  and 
they  had  quarreled.  “  And  when  he 
came  home  this  noon  and  there  wasn’t 
anything  to  eat,  he  said  he  thought  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  cook  something  by 
this  time,  and  I  can’t — not  good  !  ” 

“  Never  mind,  never  mind  !  ”  said  Aunt 
Huldah,  soothingly;  “you  can  begin  to 
learn  right  away.  Let’s  go  down  to  the 
kitchen  now,  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
mahe  something  that  John  used  to  like 
better  than  anything — doughnuts  I  I 
made  a  lot  of  ’em  before  I  left  home,  but 
I  gin  ’em  away  before  I  got  here.  But 
he’ll  like  ’em  all  the  better  if  you  make 
’em —  I  know  he  will  1  ” 

So  they  descended  to  the  kitchen,  and 
the  young  wife  was  soon  deep  in  the 
mysteries  cf  culinary  compoundings. 
Aunt  Huldah  praised  her  as  she  watched 
her  deft  ways,  and  prophesied  that  she 
would  soon  be  a  famous  cook.  The 
doughnuts  turned  out  marvels  of  un¬ 
adulterated  lightness.  “Good  as  I  ever 
made,”  averred  the  teacher.  “And  now 
I’ll  make  some  biscuits,”  she  went  on. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


We  want  an  agent  in  every  town 
in  the  United  States  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  The  Bural.  Any  man  or  wo¬ 
man  can  earn  $50  a  month  at  this  pleas¬ 
ant  work  in  their  own  neighborhood. 
Send  for  terms. 


while  you  chop  up  that  cold  meat  for 
hash.  John  always  did  like  hash.” 

“Yes,  I  can  do  that,”  was  the  eager 
reply ;  but — but — I  forgot  that  I  could 
do  anything  this  noon.” 

Sitting  around  the  cozy  table,  John, 
big,  and  bronzed,  and  gray,  did  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  viands  spread  before  him. 
The  hot  biscuits  were  browned  to  a  turn. 
The  hash  was  most  appetizing.  There 
was  some  wonderful,  yellow  butter  that 
Aunt  Huldah  had  brought  all  the  way 
from  Middlesex.  But,  crowning  all,  were 
the  doughnuts!  Marvelous  doughnuts, 
dainty  doughnuts,  sugared  reminiscences 
of  childhood  !  John  applauded  every¬ 
thing.  “  But  the  very  best  of  all  your 
supper.  Aunt  Huldah,”  said  he,  “are 
these  delicious  doughnuts  !  If  my  wife 
could  make  such  doughnuts,  I’d  be  the 

happiest  man - ” 

“  I  made  them,  John,  I  made  them  all 
myself!”  the  little  wife  cried  eagerly. 
“  Didn’t  I,  Aunt  Huldah  ?  And  I’m  going 
to  learn  to  cook  everything — Aunt  Huldah 
promised  to  show  me — and  do  all  the 
work  and  you  won’t  ever  have  to  say 
that  I’m  extravagant,  any  more  !  ”  She 
gave  a  little  sob,  and  a  little  laugh,  and 
hid  her  face  on  John’s  shoulder. 

ELEANOR  ROOT. 

DUST  BRUSH  AND  CATCH-ALL. 

TWO  useful  and  pretty  trifles  for  my 
lady’s  toilet  table.  The  dust  brush, 
however,  is  just  as  necessary  to  the 
sterner  sex  and  will  make  an  appropriate 
present  for  father  or  brother,  provided 
its  use  is  explained.  Being  so  pretty,  it 
might  not  be  understood  that  it  is  also 
useful.  It  is  made  of  common  hemp 
rope,  such  as  may  be  bought  at  any 


grocery  store  for  three  cents  a  yard.  It 
takes  just  one  yard  of  rope  to  make  it. 
Divide  the  rope  into  three  equal  parts  ; 
place  them  together,  and  then  double 
them  evenly,  and  bind  them  firmly  to¬ 
gether  in  the  center  with  a  piece  of  linen 
thread  or  thin  wire.  Then  untwist  the 
ends  and  comb  them  out  with  a  coarse 
comb,  and  trim  the  ends  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors.  A  bow  of  wide  ribbon 
covers  the  wire  and  makes  the  duster 
artistic  as  well  as  useful.  See  Fig.  174. 

You  couldn’t  guess  what  the  catch-all 
is  made  of,  and  when  told,  pray  don’t 
turn  up  your  nose  !  The  day  of  small 
things  is  not  to  be  despised  when  one  is 
making  Christmas  presents  for  all  the 
sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  very  lean  pocket-book. 
It  is  made  from  a  small,  crook-necked 
summer  squash.  Cut  off  a  part,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  ;  clean  and  thoroughly  dry 
it  and  line  with  yellow  satin,  which  is 
gathered  on  a  wire  to  fit  the  opening. 
Place  a  layer  of  scented  cotton  at  the 
bottom  under  the  satin.  Tie  a  bow  of 
yellow  satin  ribbon  around  the  neck  of 
the  squash,  and  you  have  a  pretty,  odd 
trifie,  just  the  thing  to  hold  pins,  hair¬ 
pins  and  collar  buttons.  The  under  side 
will  need  a  little  paring  off  to  make  it 
set  level. 

mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad/o. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 
These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubscribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6195.  Ladies’  Basque,  With  Vest 
Front. 

The  basque  is  tight  fitting,  the  vest 
fronts  being  inserted  at  the  shoulder, 
arm’s  eye  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
cutaway  jacket  fronts  are  a  special 
feature  of  the  fall  importations,  large 
buttons  being  seen  on  all  the  new  Par¬ 
isian  gowns.  The  voluminous  sleeves 
are  in  the  drooping  gigot  style  of  latest 
mode,  disposed  over  coat- shaped  linings 
that  fit  the  arm  comfortably.  Any  of 
the  seasonable  woolens  will  make  up 
effectively  in  this  style,  a  plain  finish 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  Pattern 
6195  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz:  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust  measure. 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

For  there  are  moments  In  life  when  the  heart  Is  so 
full  of  emotion 

That  If  by  chance  It  be  shaken,  or  Into  Its  depths, 
like  a  pebble. 

Drops  some  careless  word,  It  overllows,  and  Its  secret. 
Split  on  the  Kround  like  water,  can  never  be  gathered 
together.  —Longfellow. 

....Atcuison  Globe:  “A  woman  can 
look  thoroughly  satisfied  when  she  is  not. 
A  man  can’t  do  it.” 

. . .  .Cor.  N.  Y.  Press  :  “  It  is  a  splendid 
thing,  that  of  making  the  best  of  things. 
It  is  a  thing  that  rich  people  do  not  have 
to  do,  and  that  is  sad  for  them.” 

. . .  .The  New  Order  :  “  It  is  not  so  much 
the  separation  in  fact,  as  the  separation 
in  spirit,  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor,  that  stirs  the  feeling  of  venge¬ 
ance  in  the  latter  class.” 

....James  L.  Hughes  in  The  Arena: 
“It  might,  as  Prof.  Smith  says,  ‘shock 
the  prejudices’  of  some  conventional 
people  at  first  to  see  women  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  prejudices  have  a  habit  of 
being  shocked  oy  the  practical  develop¬ 
ments  of  our  progressive  age.  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  prejudices  is  to  shock 
them.  Prejudices  must  always  yield  to 
common  sense  and  justice,  and  each  suc¬ 
cessive  generation  becomes  freer  from 
the  bondages  of  prejudices.” 

In  writing  to  advertlserB,  please  always  mention 
THH  Bubal  Nkw-Yobkhb. 
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For  Colds  and  Coughs 
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World’s 
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Viririni 


smoothes  the  fibres  of  leather  inside  so  they 
slip  easily  on  one  another.  Dry  fibres  cut 
each  other  apart ;  the  leather  cracks  if  not 
oiled  with 

Vacuum 
Leather  Oil. 

It  won’t  mend  broken  leather,  but  will  keep 
it  from  cracking. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it— a  swob  with  eaclr  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  UOW  TO  Takk  CakB  OF 
LkatHEK,"  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


I  EWIS’  98  %  LYE 

I  FOWSEEEI)  AND  PESFUliXS 

(PATENTED) 

The  Btrongrent  and  parcat  Lyo 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  flue  powder  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  oontent,s 
are  always  ready  for  u.se.  Will 
make  the  i»eBt  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  mlnutos  witlioiit  bolllna. 
It  IB  tlie  bPHt  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,  dl.slnfectlng  sinks,  closote; 
Vraslung  bottles,  pmnts,  trees,  etc. 

PENNA.  salt  M’F’Q  CO. 

Gen.  Agts.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


^ CHAUTAUQUA ¥ 

READING  CIRCLE. 

Q,  A  definite  course  in  English  History  L 
■  and  Literature,  Modern  Art,  Geology,  and  . 

K  Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  ^ 

S  Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading.  O 

^  Take  up  a  systematic  course  for  tlie  com-  ^ 

^  iiig  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  tlie  times.  V./ 
Chautauqua  olTcrs  a  complete  and  licipful 
^  plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878.  A 

S  John  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ^ 

(•siaucKiau  c  Lsc 


THE  MARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thirds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wetting  the  hands.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Pleases  everybody.  Only 
93.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J,  K.  Furintun  Jh  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Knits  a  stocking  houl  and  too  in 
w!  UuuffiwilmM  ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 

I  m  \  required  in  tho  household  from 

I  1  homespun  or  factory, wool  or  cot- 

mild^ISp^  ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitteron 
Hiarket.  A  child  cun  operate  it. 

\  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

ICE  smmM  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
.00  ^BuUid.  For  particulars  and  sam- 

J ,  JE.  GEAKH AKTroiearfield,  Pa. 


^  Virginia  Farm  of  561  Acres. 

in  good  condition,  28  miles  from  Richmond,  and 
21^  miles  from  railroad.  Land  Is  rich  and  well 
suited  for  a  stock  farm.  Property  must  be  sold  to 
settle  up  an  estate.  A  bargain  can  be  secured  as 
well  as  a  flrst-ciasB  farm.  tv.  A.  LAWfctKM  E. 

7  North  Tenth  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


^OURNAME  ON^ 


full  Outfit,  10  cu.  KI.NG' 


t  25  Lovely  A  l  hung,  i  knife. 

Curd.  1\  ^1  Pocket  Peu. 

PEN  k  AgenU* 
’CABD  C0.,NUBTUUAV£N,CUNN. 


S*  1.78  Mys  a  $65  singer 

lo  Machine.  $19.88  buys 
jhest  Grade  modern  style  ma¬ 
ne  In  the  world.  25  different 
sty  les  at  intcrin  ed  iafe  prices. 
W^irajTted  Te^  Yea_rs. 
We  are  the  only  manutac- 
turers  selling  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  direct. 

’  Liberal  terms  for  securing 
^G'^iGg  Maebino  FREE- 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.^^iiUSS: 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
metboQs  by  wnich  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  borne  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  cnapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

ADVEBTISINQ  BATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrloaltaral  Preai, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  ^fThey  are  bnyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  tbonsand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.35  cents 
Yearly  orders,  oconpylng  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv,,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  tl  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Gash  mast  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

BTABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.0 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Unive.'-sal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8b.  6d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  OfUce  at  New  York  City,  N.  i 
as  second-olasB  mall  matter. 

THK  BUBAL  BBW-FUBKBB, 

Cor.  Ohambers  and  Paarl  Streets,  New  Yorl; 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

“  BOASTING." 

This  is  The  R.  N  -Y.’s  department.  We 
talk  more  or  less  about  our  own  business 
tiere.  Those  not  interested  in  that  should 
skip  this  column. 

We  put  up  that  warning  notice  so  that 
all  who  are  not  interested  in  the  special 
work  of  this  department  may  keep  clear 
of  it.  There  is  a  good  even  dollar’s 
worth  on  the  other  15  pages  of  the  paper. 
The  following  note  from  Ohio  prompted 
us  to  put  up  that  danger  signal : 

Tub  U.  N.-Y.  snltB  me  better  than  any  farm  paper 
X  know,  bat  each  continued  boasting  about  it  Is,  to 
put  It  mildly,  not  modest,  and  reflects  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Its  readers;  for  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
notice  Its  good  qualities.  I  take  the  paper  for  the 
Information  it  contains,  and  the  plan  of  using  up 
space  for  its  own  announcements  at  the  rate  of 
whole  pages  in  an  Issue,  Is  not  to  my  liking. 

Now  we  have  great  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect  for  a  man  who  will  come  out 
squarely  and  fairly  with  an  opinion  like 
that.  Thank  you,  sir  ;  we  are  obliged 
to  you.  Every  enterprise,  from  running 
this  country  to  running  an  agricultural 
paper,  needs  a  manager  and  a  good  stout 
“  kicker,”  and  the  wisest  manager  is  the 
one  who  knows  how  to  abstract  the 
value  from  a  kick,  and  to  forget  the 
pain.  The  ideal  “kicker”  is  the  one 
who  kicks  straight  from  the  hip,  and 
puts  his  honest  conviction  on  the  toe  of 
his  boot.  Long  life  to  the  “  kicker.”  The 
world  needs  him. 

I  I  I 

Now  are  we  guilty  of  “  continually 
boasting  about”  ourselves?  We  have 
no  opinion  to  offer — we  are  interested 
parties.  The  past  issues  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  are  before  you.  You  know  what  we 
have  said  about  ourselves.  We  have 
“  roasted  ”  a  good  many  men  and  things, 
but  we  have  tried  to  let  others  boast  for 
us.  For  example,  here  is  another  letter 
that  came  two  days  after  the  one  printed 
above.  This  is  from  Vienna,  Ohio  : 

I  am  well  suited  with  The  11.  N.-Y.  That  Editorial 
page  Is  grand;  also  Uuralltms.  Most  farm  paper 
editorials  consist  simply  of  bragging  about  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  telling  the  reader  that  It  Is  the  best  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  kind;  not  so  with  The  It.  N.-Y. 

Now  there  you  are — take  your  choice. 
We  are  sorry  to  offend  any  one.  We 
honestly  believe  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives 
a  better  dollar’s  worth  than  any  other 
agricultural  paper  in  this  country.  We 
wouldn’t  think  so  if  hundreds  of  our 
readers  did  not  write  in  and  say  so.  We 
take  their  word  for  it. 

?  I  I 

What  would  our  criticising  friend  have 
us  do — put  these  letters  away  in  a  neat 
scrap-book  and  never  attempt  to  use 
them  for  legitimate  advertising  ?  Those 
good  opinions  and  kind  words  are  a  part 
of  our  stock  in  trade.  They  are  real  let¬ 
ters,  actually  w'ritten  by  honest  men 
who  have  no  “  ax  to  grind.”  We  believe 
in  advertising — there  can  be  no  growth 
without  it.  If  we  comment  on  these 
letters  in  a  forcible  and  enthusiastic  way, 
and  attempt  to  draw  odd  or  striking 
lessons  from  them,  it  is  because  we  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  desire  to  be 
frank  and  outspoken  with  our  readers. 
What  we  have  to  say  in  this  line  will  be 
said  right  here  on  this  page.  No  man  is 
obliged  to  look  at  it  if  he  doesn’t  want 
to,  and,  as  we  said  before,  if  we  don’t 
give  a  full  dollar’s  worth  on  the  other 
15  pages,  let  us  know  it  right  off  and  we 
will  make  up  the  deficiency  at  once. 


the  newspaper  business  that  his  wife  and 
baby  would  starve.  We  are  working  for 
a  living — not  to  show  how  modest  we 
can  be  if  we  try  hard. 

I  §  I 

The  September  subscription  contest  is 
over,  and  the  following  agents  won. 
They  have  not  yet  fully  settled  what 
articles  they  will  take. 

1.  Geo.  II.  I'earson.  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

2.  U,  W.  Wleland,  Center  Co.,  I’a. 

3.  Allen  K.  Yale,  New  tlaven  Co.,  Conn. 

4.  Parker  Bristol,  Kensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  U  It.  Gage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ont. 

You  will  notice  that  New  England  is 
well  represented  in  this  list.  Connecticut 
is  a  very  lively  agricultural  State.  The 
new  contest,  which  is  to  continue  for  the 
next  10  weeks,  has  started  off  well.  The 
following  parties  have  won  the  Si?  a  day 
prizes  since  the  last  report : 

Oct.  1.— Isaac  A.  Baxter,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

Oct.  2.  — W.  P.  Woodworth,  Green  Co  ,  Wls. 

Oct.  3  -  Joseph  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

Oct.  4.— Isaac  Alter,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

Oct.  5.-  Alex.  Munro,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

Oct.  6.— B.  W.  Hurst,  Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va. 

And  now  one  thing  more,  and  we  will 
leave  you  to  think  the  above-mentioned 
matters  over.  Read  this  letter  : 

In  answer  to  your  questions  in  regard  to  the  best 
variety  of  potato  for  a  year  of  drought,  I  would  say 
that  the  Uural  New-Yorker  No.  2  kept  as  green  as 
the  greenest  lawn  until  killed  by  frost,  about  a  week 
ago,  although  they  have  had  no  rain  except  barely  to 
lay  the  dust  since  planting  In  May.  As  to  next  year, 
the  Kural  New-Yorker  No.  2  will  be  the  potato  for  me, 
even  though  I  knew  It  would  be  a  dry  year,  or  wet 
year  either.  In  this  section  of  the  country,  the 
above  potato  has  surpassed  all  other  kinds  In  yield, 
the  quality  Is  good  and  the  looks  extra. 

Wisconsin.  K.  H.  CUKKIEB. 

Mr.  Currier  plants  nearly  50  acres  of 
potatoes.  One  can  hardly  call  that 
“  boasting,”  and  yet  it  ought  to  show 
people  that  The  R  N.-Y.  is  alive  and  up 
to  date. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Hubal  New-Yobkeb. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Macliinery  at  LiOivest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York,  Fa. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates  ;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free, 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.IU, 
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IT  MAKETH  GLAD  THE 

HEART  OF  THE  BUYER. 


At  the  Indiana  State  Fair  a  local  agent 
Introduced  a  man  who  had  been  buying  our 
fence  for  five  yeai’s.  “How  much  have  you 
in  use  Mr.  11.?’’  “Three  hundred  and  seventy 
rods.”  “Well  you  must  like  it,  or  you  would 
not  keep  on  buying.”  “Yas,  I  like  him,  an 
efrey  year  some  feller  say:  “T  sell  you  shoost 
es  goot  for  half  de  money.”  I  not  buy.  Den 
when  I  see  dose  fences  go  down,  I  glad  I 
haf  de  Page. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATKXT  €AP  ItOOFI.VC^  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


$20,000 


will  be  spdht  this 
year  in  the  subscrlp- 
1 1  o  n  department  of 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

The  best  of  all  the  farm  papers,  and  costs  now  only 
11.00  a  year.  Agents  paid  salary  or  best  commission 
and  premium  terms  ever  offered  by  any  paper.  Send 
for  terms.  Sample  copies  fbee. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 
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Our  large  24-page  catalogue  of  Or¬ 
gans,  also  our  new  and  elegant  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 

We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
in  the  world,  from  which  we  seU 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first- 
class  Organ,  war-  ,, 

book,  for  only  a 

No  money  required  until  ln.stru. 
ment  has  been  inoroughly  tested  in 
your  own  bouse.  Sold  on  Instal¬ 
ments.  Ea.sy  payment. 

*Ve  positively  giuirantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever  | 
offered  on  earth.  W rite  your  name  and  address  plaitnlv,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  Is  received. 

As  an  advertisement,  we  rfi  m  ^  OO  Stool,  Book  and  Cover  , 
will  sell  the  first  Piano  of  ot  Free, 

our  make  in  a  place  lor  only  1  /f  Regular  price,  #350.00. 

Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


Knowing  that  every  person  needs  a  watch,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  times  to  offer 
watches  to  subscribers  at  panic  prices.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  In  the  great  watch-case 
factories  of  the  country  have  just  been  cut  as  never  before.  In  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  establishments,  and  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
the  product.  It  Is  not  reasocable  to  expect  that  such  a  condition  of  things  can  long  continue,  and  the 
shrewd  buyer  will  make  an  effort  to  buy  a  watch,  while  the  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and  before 
they  are  again  advanced  to  something  like  previous  rates. 

“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 


Waltham  Watch,  Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  Is  perfect,  every  jewel  Is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  Is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  Is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  In  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  In  Its  catalogue 
that  this  Is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  In  the  i 
world.”  The  full  plate  Is  a  recent  Improvement  In 
watchmaking.  It  Is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  hardened  and  tempered  In 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  I4k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  $52.90 

No.  102.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounc0  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25. CO 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  Is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  Isochronism  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
In  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 


In  the  United  States;  works  as  above  In 

No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only. . $40.00 

No.  107,  I4k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 
No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . .  15.50 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 


OFFER  No.  112. 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50.^ 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men’s  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words.  In 
order  to  give  strength  sufiflclent  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
the  silver  Is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  It  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  it  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 
This  watch  comes  In  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  Is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second¬ 
hand  Is  mounted  Is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  d  silvery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  115. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $22. 

No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dial  Is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
tempered  steel.  The  case  Is  solid  14k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  116.  Is  a  ladles’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  Weguarantea 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  ladies’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  312.50. 


Now  here  is  a  letter  : 

The  Rural  is  invaluable  to  me.  It  Is  unique 
among  farm  papers.  It  Is  a  grand  paper,  and  Its 
greatest  quality  Is  Its  trustworthiness.  How  eagerly 
any  word  of  commendation,  for  a  novelty  Is  caught 
up  by  the  iutroducer.  He  considers  the  few  favor¬ 
able  words  a  rich  prize.  I  am  proud  of  the  paper. 
Some  years  ago.  I  sent  to  you  for  a  watch,  and  It  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  Mv  farm  hand  wants  one 
like  It.  Can  1  get  It  for  him  7  It  cost  me,  I  think, 
$6.50  with  a  subscription.  l.  b.  j 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Yes,  sir,  we  can  supply  the  watch.  We 
like  to  help  a  farm  hand  keep  himself  on 
time.  Please  tell  ns  why  it  is  not  modest 
for  ns  to  print  that  letter,  and  say  that 
it  is  our  ambition  to  make  every  word  of 
it  true  ?  A  man  might  be  so  modest  in 
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New  Ansle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  66  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 


Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  In  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  mean  that  the  watch  when  closed  In  the  pocket 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  Is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  in  all  Important 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  Is  an  Im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  hair-spring  Is  Logan's  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
for  $29 


No.  118.  Is  a  I4k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  I4k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
lectlng  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
in  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  It  Is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  U9. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Sliver  “Skylight”  Watch,  $8 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Waltham  or 
Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  Improvements. 
We  mean  by  “Skylight”  that  the  front  case  is  cut 
and  a  heavy  crystal  Is  inserted  so  as  to  see  the  dial 
without  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 
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Oar  readers  are  cautioied  agfalnst  ship¬ 
ping:  any  prodnce  to  Henry  Hlschoft’,  445 
West  13th  Street;  or  Franklin  Smith, 
claiming:  to  do  business  on  Little  12th  St. 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Beans  and  potatoes  in  New  York  State.— 
How  are  the  bean  and  potato  ciops  in  New  York 
State?  E.  M. 

ANS.— Both  short,  the  latter  especlallj  so.  We 
shall  have  more  on  this  subject  next  week. 

Canvasback  Ducks.— Where  can  1  get  Canvas- 
back  ducks  for  breedlcg?  o.  E.  u. 

ANS.— We  don’t  know,  unless  you  catch  them,  or 
find  their  nesting  places  and  get  the  eggs.  It  Is  a 
wild  duck  that  visits  the  United  States  In  autumn, 
and  would  probably  not  breed  In  captivity. 

Tanks  fob  Incctbators.— Can  The  k.  n.-Y.  put 
me  in  communication  with  a  party  who  can  furnish 
tanks  for  Incubators  as  described  In  The  Business 
Hen?  A.  H.  w. 

Ans  —Any  tinsmith  should  be  able  to  make  one. 
We  know  of  no  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of  them. 
Bad  our  friend  given  his  address  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  prompt  reply  by  mall  as  requested. 

Potatoes  IN  the  Eastern  States.— How  is  the 
potato  crop  In  the  Eastern  States  ?  w.  p.  t. 

Wisconsin. 

ANS.— In  the  New  England  States,  the  acreage  and 
yield  are,  almost  wlthont  exception,  ahead  of  last 
year,  bnt  In  the  other  Eastern  States,  the  crop  falls 
far  short.  Too  much  dependence  most  not  be  placed 
on  the  Eastern  market,  however,  for  foreign  potatoes 
are  already  coming  in,  and  these  must  atlect  prices. 

Excel  Apple.— I  send  you  by  this  mail  an  apple 
for  name.  It  Is  here  known  as  Excel.  Season  from 
November  to  April.  What  Is  the  correct  name  ? 

Chester,  Mass.  J.  o.  P. 

ANS. -Excel  is  correct.  Downing  gives  this  de¬ 
scription:  ‘‘Origin,  Sharon,  Conn.  A  strong  grower 
and  a  good  bearer.  Fruit  large,  oblate  conic,  yellow¬ 
ish,  marbled,  splashed  and  shaded  with  red,  some 
nettings  and  patches  of  rnsset.  Flesh  yellow,  tender. 
Juicy,  brisk,  subacld.  Core  large.  Good  to  very 
good.  December  to  February. 

BtJTiNO  Apple  Barrels.— Where  can  1  buy  apple 
barrels?  j.  s. 

Sussex  County,  N.  J 

Ans.— On  account  of  their  bulky  character,  apple 
barrels  are  seldom  shipped  to  any  distance,  bnt  are 
usually  made  near  where  they  are  to  be  used.  There 
should  be  some  place  near  you  where  apple  or  flour 
barrels  are  made  and  sold.  Ask  some  other  apple 
grower  near  you.  In  every  village  In  the  apple 
growing  regions,  are  nsually  found  coopers  who 
supply  apple  barrels  for  all  the  local  growers.  Can 
any  of  onr  readers  help  this  Inquirer? 

Planting  potatoes  in  the  Moon.— what  does 
The  R.  n.-Y.  or  its  readers  know  about  the  moon  In 
regard  to  planting  ?  Some  farmers  advocate  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  In  the  old  of  the  moon,  and  sowing 
wheat  and  other  grain  In  the  lull.  Is  there  anything 
In  It  ?  J.  F.  M. 

Bunker  Hill,  Mich. 

ANS.— The  condition  of  the  soil  Is  of  far  more  Im¬ 
portance  than  the  state  of  the  moon.  The  time  to 
plant  potatoes  Is  Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
got  Into  proper  condition  In  the  spring,  and  for  sow¬ 
ing  grain  when  the  ground  Is  well  fitted  in  the  proper 
season  regardless  of  the  moon. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Exchange  price  for  milk  Is  cents  per  quart. 

Some  very  poor  onions  have  arrived  from  the 
West. 

Small  quantities  of  fresh  figs  have  arrived  from 
the  South. 

Some  Scotch  Magnum  potatoes  are  reported  on 
their  way  to  this  market. 

The  honey  crop  Is  reported  large,  and  considerable 
quantities  have  already  arrived. 

The  Florida  orange  crop  was  damaged  In  some 
sections  by  the  recent  severe  storms. 

An  Immense  amount  of  canned  fruit  Is  being  ship¬ 
ped  from  San  Francisco  to  Great  Britain. 

The  apple  market  Is  somewhat  depressed  owing  to 
the  large  quantities  of  fruit  recently  rushed  In. 

The  first  car-load  of  new  buckwheat  received  In 
Chicago  was  from  Michigan,  and  sold  for  $1  50  per 
100  pounds. 

Green  peas  and  string  beans  have  arrived  in  liberal 
quantities  from  Norfolk,  bnt  as  the  demand  is  small, 
low  prices  are  realized. 

Considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  have  already 
been  received  from  Germany  and  France,  earlier 
than  potatoes  are  usually  Imported. 

The  French  grain  crop  Is  not  equaling  expectations, 
bnt  still  is  greater  than  last  year.  It  will  be  nearly. 
If  not  quite  equal  to  home  consumption. 

Wlntergreen  berries  have  already  arrived,  and  sell 
for  about  $3  per  barrel.  The  quality  was  not  good. 
This  is  a  little  earlier  than  they  nsually  arrive. 

The  quarter- centennial  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  October  10, 11  and  12.  It  Is  the  first 
convention  of  the  North  American  Association  be¬ 
yond  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  large 
delegations  from  the  great  West  are  expected  to  be 
present.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  East,  the  North  and 
the  South  will  gather  with  them.  Frank  Benton, 
Secretary,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  warns  sh'ppers 
against  a  firm  calling  themselves  King  &  Co.,  and 
claiming  to  do  business  at  32  Desbrosses  St  Ti.ey 
call  themselves  brokers  and  commissi  jn  merchants, 
and  solicit  conslgnmeits  of  all  kinds  of  produce. 
They  style  themselves  “members  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,”  on  their  stationery.  No 
such  parties  are  or  ever  have  been  members  of  the 
Exchange.  There  is  no  produce  store  at  the  number 
given,  but  a  telegraph  office  and  cigar  stand  It  was 


learned,  however,  that  King  &  Co.,  got  their  mall 
there  once  or  twice  a  week.  A  word  to  the  wise 
about  such  parties  Is  sufficient. 


The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that 
the  total  values  of  the  exports  of  domestic  biead- 
stufls  and  provisions  from  the  United  States  during 
the  month  of  August  last  and  during  the  eight 
months  ended  August  31,  as  compared  with  similar 
exports  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  were  as  follows: 


BBEADSTUFFS. 

1894. 

August . $10,851,336 

EG  ht  months  ended  Aug.  31. . . .  85, .148, 714 
PROVISIONS. 


1893. 

$22,630,318 

129,311,102 


1894.  1893 

August . $15  920,185  $15.4  2,359 

Eight  months  ended  Aug.  31 _ 122,737,409  103,498,009 

This  shows  a  large  falling  off  In  exports  of  bread- 


stuffs,  and  a  slight  Increase  In  the  exports  of  pro¬ 
visions. 


Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  fair.— The  thirty-eighth 
annual  exhibition  and  fair  of  the  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  Hamburgh,  N.  Y., 
September  25,  26  and  27.  The  fair  was  a  success  finan¬ 
cially,  at  least.  Good  exhibits  of  fruits,  grains, 
vegetables  and  poultry.  Poorest  show  of  horses  and 
cattle  In  many  years.  Also  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  Implements— no  shelter  Is  piovlded  for  them. 
Disreputable  shows,  a  bowllcg  alley,  gamblers  and 
fakirs  Infested  the  grounds,  and  peoplejwere  Insulted 
by  vulgar  advertising  methods.  The  agricultural 
press- unlike  former  years- was  ignored.  The 
secular  press  alone  was  given  “compllmentarles.” 
A  great  share  of  the  premium  money  was  sunk  in 
that  modern  cesipool,  the  racecourse.  But  could 
one  expect  anything  different  from  a  society  having 
a  Jockey  for  president?  u  R.  p. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow.  1894  choice . 

Marrow,  1893,  choice  ....  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Mi>dlam,  choice,  lo9i . 

Pea,  1894,  cnoice . 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  gold  .... 

Marrow,  foreign,  891,  oaolce . 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  cnoice . 

Pea.  fore'gn,  1893.  choice . 

White  Kidney.  1893,  choice . 

Bed  Kidney,  1893,  cnoice  . 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Fair  to  good . .  . 

Black  Turtle  soap,  1891 . 

Yellov  Eye,  1893,  choice . 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 

Green  peas,  .893,  bbls,  per  bush . 

Bags,  per  bush . 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 
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BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  ext'a  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Welsh  tubs,  oeit  lines . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds  . 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 

Tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seeonds . 

Thirds . 


25  d251^ 
251023 
.21  ®23 
.18  @20 
.16  @17 
22  @23 
.20  @21 
.17  ai9 
.15  @16 
—  @— 
.-  a- 
.-  a- 

.17!iial9 
15  @16 
.13  al4 
.16  @17 
.Uliai5 
.  3H314 
.15  @— 
.’5  @- 


4  @14’>< 
1 3  @13^ 
12X@- 


CHBESB. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10!^@10^ 

•HFull  cream,  largo,  white,  fancy .  03^  tlOi* 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . —  9  .^a 

■  Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  8  @9 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice . 10H@103i 

Full  cream,  small,  white  choice . lOogalO^ 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  8>k3l0;4 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . —  a  - 

Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....  —  @- 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  5  &  7f4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

IjH Factory,  part  skims,  common .  34  3  4^ 

C^Full  skims .  2  @  3 

EGGS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  21  @  22 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  19>4@  20 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice  .  ...  19  @  — 

Michigan,  etc  ,  fancy .  19  a  — 

Western  and  .V’ western,  average  best  ...  1814'®  19 
Western  and  S’ western  good  to  prime  ..  17  @  18 

Western.  Ice-house,  firsts .  164a  — 

Ice-house,  fair  to  goo i .  15  @  16 

Limed .  164@  — 

Western  &  S’western.falrtogood.prcase.S  25  @4  OD 

Inferior,  per  case  . 2  50  @3  00 

Western  seconds,  per  case  . 2  25  @3  00 


FRUITS -GREEN. 

Apples,  fO-ounce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  barrel . 1  6001  75 

Fameuse,  per  barrel .  2  25@2  75 

King,  per  barrel  . 2  t0@2  75 

Spy,  per  d,  h.  barrel . 1  50@2  00 

Malden’s  Blush,  per  d.  n.  barrel . . 2  50@3  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . I  10  A  i  00 

Alexander,  per  barrel . . 2  5  @3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  .  75@1  25 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark,  per  bol.  .8  00«  8  10 

Prime,  per  bbl . 7  2l@7  76 

Light,  per  bbl . 6  75^7  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  00@8  50 

Per  crate . 2  2542  75 

Graoes.  Concord,  per  lb  In  b,',ik . ,...  1J4@  2 

Delaware,  per  lb  . 2>a@  3 

Niagara,  per  lb  .  2@  2!4 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  13®  15 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket .  12  a  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  14  3  16 

Oranges,  Fla.,  Bright,  per  box . I  75@2  25 

Peaches,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 1753  — 

Prime,  per  basket . 1  0)  a1  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  basket .  75@1  03 

Poor,  per  basket .  40@  75 

Up-River,  per  basket . .  00 . 1  fO 


:e:  N*  s  T  Xj  ^  G- :e3 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informal  - — 


tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”8end  for  Ensi¬ 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse  _  _ ^ _ 

powerSjThr^hers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed- 
tiulls,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Lancl-rolJers  «-nri  Doer- 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Addl-ess,  AHNAHH  iiari>kr,  ciobleskill,  N.  Y, 


Pears.  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 2  00  34  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Bose,  per  bel . l  25  33  25 

Clalrgeau,  per  bni . i  2  @2  75 

Louise  Bonne,  per  ool . i  00@2  25 

Flemish  Beautv.  per  bbl . I  50  ,2  00 

Seckel,  per  barrel .  1  00@4  00 

Sheldon,  pir  bar'el .  2  00'32  75 

Common  cooking,  per  ba'ral . 1  50®2  00 

Plums,  Up-River,  Green  Gage,  pa  crate  ...  (0@  65 

Green  Gage,  per  basket  .  20@  30 

Damson,  per  crate .  60a  75 

Com -non  green,  per  bol . I  25®1  75 

Prunes.  Up-River,  German,  per  0-l.ib)x...  303  fO 
Quinces,  per  bbl . 2  00  3  2  75 


FRUITS  -DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated.  ,894,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Sundrled,  sliced . 

Chopped.  1894,  per  lo . 

Cores  and  skins,  .895-4,  D«r  lo.  . 

Peaches,  Del.,  evao.,  oeeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy  . 

Choice . 

Fair  to  brtrae . 

Cherries,  1894,  oer  lb . 

Blackberries,  l-9i,  per  Ij . 

IXuokleberrte.i.  1893,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  189i . 

Evaporated.  1894 . 

Plums,  Soutbern,  Damson,  p»r  lo... 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  par  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unoeeled,  1891,  per  lo 
Peeled.  18.*3,  per  lb . 
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HONEV 


White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  3  @  '5 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  13  @  13 

Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  11  a  12 

Buckwheat,  2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Extracted,  California,  oer  lb .  64®  74 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb .  5  ®  64 

Extracted,  Southern,  per  gallon .  60  ®  60 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Medium,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Small,  per  lb .  8  ®  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . .  10  a  104 

Western,  oer  lb .  10  ®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  ®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  ®  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  psr  pair .  50  ®  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  ®  50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . . 1  25  @1  50 

Westeru,  oer  pair  . 1  12  @137 

Southern  and  S'western,  par  pair  ....1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  “4  25 

Voung.  per  pair .  20  ®  25 


F’tBSH  DRB38BD  POUI/I’R Y -ICE D  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  soring,  dry  plokod . 

Scalded . 

Oil  . .  . 

Spring  chickens,  Pnlla.,  fancy . 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  dry  picked. ! . 

Western,  scalded . 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lo . 

Boston,  per  lb .  . 

Western,  per  lb  . 

Fowls  &  chickens.  State  end  Penn  ,  prime 

Western  Dry-picked,  large . 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Geese  spring,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  oer  dozen  . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 
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POTATOES 


L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  OO 

Northern  N.  Y  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  7.5 

Jersey,  average,  per  obl . 1  25@1  f2 

Jersey  sweets,  per  barrel  . 1  75«2f0 

Va.,  ye.Tow  sweets,  per  barrel . 1  26@1  37 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50@1  50 

State,  per  100  . 2  00@4  00 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  31  f 0 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  dozen  roots .  20®  40 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  .  10®  15 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  60 

Cuoumoers,  N.  J  &  L.  I.,  per  bol .  5(’@  75 

encumber  pickles.  L,  I.  and  N  .1.,  per  1.0J0..1  00®1  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  .  16  t  40 

Jersey,  per  barrel .  75  25 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  50a125 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  75@1  55 

Green  peopers.  .Jersey,  per  bbl .  50a  7 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  @ 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag .  75al00 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  25@1  10 

Onions,  Eastern,  red.  per  barrel . 1  t031  87 

Orange  County,  red,  oer  barrel . I  .50®!  7o 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  60@1  62 

Orange  County,  white,  per  barrel . 3  00@4  O'l 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  60a2  CO 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  7‘®  — 

Hubbard,  per  bol .  . oo®l  26 

Tomatoes.  Jersey .  26®  50 

Turnips.  Jersey,  Russia,  per  barrel  _ _ _  65®  75 


In  writing  to ‘advertisers  please  .always  mention 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GH0IGE.3LPR0DUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Stencils,  etc 
on  apollcatlcn.  tiAKNEK  &  CO.,  Produce  Com- 
mlBBion  Merchants.  32  Little  Twelfth  St .  New  York. 

References:  Gansevoort  Bank;  Dun’s  or  Brad- 
street's  Commercial  Agencies. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  th 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1866. 

S-  H.  1E3.  H.  DE*JF«.03ST, 

100  Para.  Place.  New  York.  ’ 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applies 
tlon.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  0 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  V.  I.  SAHK  St  SON,  183  Kesde  St.,  N.  T.. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dan’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


I  C.I.;  in  lo/o. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CC 

hc:eaidqua.r,tii:r,s  FOK. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

xveceive  ^nd  ^11,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 
Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
^airy.  Hennery  nner^^rm.  ' 

Market  Reports,  Special  Keferences,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnish* 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  P, 

(Lplnquiries  und  Correspondence  Inviicd. 


HE  SOUTH  SIDE  FISH,  OYSTER 

AND  PRODUCE  MARKET  handles  all  klnas 
of  Country  I’roduce.  Potatoes. '  abbages  and 
Rutabagas  bought  in  car-.oad  lots, 
iip  •  A.  BKUNK, 

616  Beech  St.,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS.  ETC. 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 

Husmann .  $1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  90  pp  • 

HI . 75 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

pp. :  111.  Paper . . 

Fruit  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 

2  0  pp .  1.00 

Fungous  Discuses  of  the  Grape.  Scribner. 

Paper,  .50  cents;  cloth . 75 

Grape  Growers’ Guide.  Cliorlton.  211pp.;  ill..  .75 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  283  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Grape  Culture.  Trvon . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  NutTroea,  Culture  of. 

Black  400  pp.;  Ill .  1.60 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  30  pp. ;  111. 

Paper  . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  143  pp.;  til  .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  325  pp. ;  111 .  1.50 

Spraylnj  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 25 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson .  .50 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp . ,30 

CabbagenndCaullllowcr,  llowtoGrow.  Burpee  .:!0 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels,  Gregory .  .Ho 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  162 

pu.:  Ill .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Grewory.  116  po . 40 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  3.50  pp. ;  HI. .  2!oO 
Gardening,  Success  In  Market.  Uawson.  210 

pu-t  111 .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  I’ay.  Greiner.  260 

pp.  Ill .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1,.50 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow  Burpee . 26 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  E.  S.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts.;  cloth . 76 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  Joseph . 26 

Squashes.  Gregory .  .’30 

FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp. ;  price  $2; 

our  special  price .  ].00 

Annals  of  Hoitlcull  lire.  Biillev .  ]]00 

Botany,  I.essons  in.  Gray.  ‘226  i)p. ;  111 . !  l',50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2!oO 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp.;  plates .  2.50 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 26 

ChrysantliemiiniB.  Biirbrldge . '  L50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  tor  America.  Morton'. 

l‘26pp  ;  ill.  Paper,  60  cts.;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson.  400  pp. ;  ill.  2.OO 

How  to  Plant!:  Place.  Long . 20 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  216  pp  ;  111 .  l  .OO 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson,  3'20  pp. ;  ill.  1..50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger.  ‘290  pp .  1.25 

Rosei  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

I5ng . . . . 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 36 

Agrlciilt  re.  Storer.  2  vols .  ,5’^ 

Chemistry  of  the  5  arm.  Warrington .  I'OO 

Culture  of  F'nriu  Crops.  Stewart .  i[,50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  L60 

How  Crors  Feed.  Job  son.  400  pp.;  Ill .  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  375  pp .  2  00 

How  the  Farm  Pavs.  Henderson  and  Crozler. .  2!50 
Irrigation  lor  F’arm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart .  j  ,50 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp . i’75 

Manures,  Methods  of  Making.  Bominer .  ^25 

Manures -How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper  .  50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . .10 

Our  F'armlng.  Terry .  2!00 

Silos  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . [25 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  E'^C 


ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  Root . 

A  B  C  of  Cheesemaking . 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts! 

Cloth . 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  . !.!!!! 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  F’armlng.  F'llnt.  4.50  "pp  ” 
Milk;  Making  and  Market  ng.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart . 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper  Wright.  ‘236pp.;  111.. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Many  Authors . 

Shepherds’  Manual.  Stewart . 

Sheep  Farming.  (Profit  In  Sheep.) . 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . . . 

The  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 


1.25 

.50 

50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.20 

2.00 

.50 

2.00 

.20 

1.50 

.25 

1.75 

1.50 

3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  $1.50. 

Our  special  price . 

Insects  and  insecticides.  Weed  . !!!!'! 


.75 

1.25 


THE  E,T7E,AL  NEW-YORKER, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SAVE  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  4866 
sq.  in.  of  iron  get  Intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO„ 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE 
BREECH  L0.4DER! 

$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

Ail  kind8  ohoAper  tban 
where.  Before  you  buy  send 
sump  for  60  pif^e  catalogue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

UI«.1If>in8t,.€InelnDStl,0, 


FREE 


A  fine  14k  gold  pla¬ 
ted  watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
our  full  Dame  and  address,  and  we 
i'illsend  you  one  of  these  eleganty 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  ez^iress  for  eiaiiiination,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  $25.00  gold  watch  pay  our  sample 
price,  $3.25,  and  itis  yours.  Weseod 
wi'h  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  tfive  you  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  da.vs  only*  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'C 
&  IMPORTING  CO.« 
334  Doaibora  St.,  CUcago,  lU. 
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“A  DOLLAR  FOR  A  DIME.” 

A  ASKING  TO  THE  RURAH  BOYS. 

While  walkinff  down  the  street  one 
eveninsf  recently,  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  I 
was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  music, 
a  flaming  lamp  and  a  crowd  of  people, 
to  a  wagon  which  stood  on  a  vacant  lot 
near  the  sidewalk.  A  card  bore  the 
words,  “Kit  Merrill’s  Free  Concert.” 
After  the  music,  Mr.  Merrill  came  on  the 
scene  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  typical 
cowboy.  He  said:  “Every  one  has  an 
object  in  life,  or  else  he  does  not  amount 
to  ‘shucks,’  even.  Some  work  for  bread, 
others  for  fame,  more  for  money.  That 
is  my  object.  The  Qoldentein  Manufact¬ 
uring  Co.  pay  me  315  per  day  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  goods.  My  object  is  to  make 
money.  I  will  not  deal  with  fools,  chil¬ 
dren  or  intoxicated  people ;  only  sensi¬ 
ble  men.” 

Then  followed  a  glowing  account  of 
the  hardships  encountered  by  the  miner 
who  discovered  this  new  metal,  “equal 
in  all  respects  to  gold.”  Fifty  dollars 
was  offered  any  man,  chemist  or  jew¬ 
eler,  who  could  tell  of  what  it  was  made. 
A  dozen  rings  were  thrown  into  the  air 
for  samples,  and  the  boys  had  a  great 
scramble  catching  them.  “  Now,”  said 
he,  “here  are  some  fine  sleeve  buttons. 
If  I  were  to  give  them  away,  yon  would 
think  they  were  good  for  nothing.  I 
will  sell  them  for  25  cents  each,  and 
make  every  man  a  present  who  buys  a 
pair.”  After  considerable  urging,  five 
pairs  were  sold,  when  he  announced' 
that  he  would  sell  no  more,  and  calling 
the  five  men  up,  he  gave  them  each  a 
present  of  their  money,  and  let  them 
keep  the  cuff  buttons.  Then  10  collar 
buttons  were  sold  in  the  same  way  at  50 
cents  each  without  trouble,  for  they  all 
wanted  to  get  a  present  for  nothing.  He 
gave  the  first  man  to  buy,  31,  and  the 
others  their  money  back,  they  keeping 
the  buttons.  “  It’s  only  to  advertise  the 
grods ;  I  don’t  care  for  your  money,” 
said  he.  “  1  get  315  per  day  for  this.” 

Then  a  watch  chain  was  put  up  for  a 
dollar,  and  a  present  to  go  with  it .  10 
were  sold.  Then  he  tied  a  knot  in  one, 
and  sold  it  in  this  way  :  “A  dollar  lor 
the  chain  and  a  dollar  for  the  knot,  and 
two  presents  to  the  man  that  buys  ” 
Five  men  bought  knots.  More  knots  and 
more  dollars  followed,  with  several  buy¬ 
ers.  When  no  more  chains  could  be  sold 
with  knots  in  them,  he  took  out  a  paper 
from  which  stuck  a  watch  swivel.  The 
chain  was  attached  to  it,  and  sold  for  35 
“with  what  was  on  the  end  of  it  as  a 
present,  and  a  present  in  addition,  the 
same  as  the  rest.”  The  chain  and  watch 
were  placed  in  an  envelope  and  the  latter 
was  sealed.  The  name  of  the  buyer  was 
written  on  the  outside.  “  Now,”  said  he, 
“  if  you  open  this  before  the  close  of  the 
sale,  you  forfeit  your  present.”  Many 
watches  were  sold,  the  buyers  hanging 
on  to  them  “like  grim  death.”  When 
no  more  could  be  sold  for  five,  he  took 
four,  three,  two,  and  even  one  dollar. 
His  statements  were  so  fair  and  frank, 
and  his  manner  so  convincing,  that 
everybody  was  ready  to  accept  “  the 
present”  and  buy,  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  Goldentein,  chains,  knots, 
rings  wrapped  in  papers,  etc.,  without 
question,  because,  you  see,  as  one  re¬ 
marked,  “He  gives  the  money  back  and 
you  keep  the  article.” 

When  nothing  more  could  be  sold,  he 
began  telling  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
Texas,  riding  and  shooting,  illustrating 
his  remarks  with  a  big  navy  revolver 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket.  The 
money  had  teen  lying  on  the  cushioned 
seat.  He  folded  it  carefully  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  Said  he  :  “I  told  you  I  would 
make  each  one  of  you  a  present  for  buy¬ 
ing  these  things ;  that  if  you  did  not 
think  they  were  worth  the  sum  asked, 
not  to  buy,  and  that  my  obj  ect  in  coming 
here  was  to  get  money.  I  have  the 
money,  step  up  and  get  your  presents. 

I  have  here  a  box  of  Dr.  Slick’s  brain 
eradicator  ;  I  will  make  you  a  present  of 
a  pill.  Go  down  to  the  lake  and  make  a 
wash  of  the  pill  and  rub  it  over  the  fore¬ 


head  ;  if  you  have  any  left  it  will  take 
them  out.”  With  this  parting  shot,  he 
drove  off,  taking  over  3100  for  the  little 
worthless  stuff  he  had  given  away.  The 
law  cannot  touch  him.  He  promised 
nothing  which  he  did  not  perform.  A  lie 
that  is  nine-tenths  truth  is  the  most 
dangerous.  Cut  your  eye  teeth,  boys,  and 
never  try  to  beat  a  man  at  his  own  game, 
or  expect  some  one  to  give  you  more 
than  he  gets  in  return.  old  hand. 


THE  HORSES  SUPPORT  THE  FAIR. 

FINE  EXHIBIT  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Qaeens  County  Fair  opened  Sep¬ 
tember  25  with  a  large  number  of  entries 
in  almost  all  departments  in  which  the 
farmers  are  interested.  As  this  is  not 
much  of  a  live  stock  county,  there  was 
not  a  large  exhibit  in  those  classes 
though  there  were  some  very  good 
Alderney,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  cows 
shown.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well 
represented,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  vege¬ 
table  tent  with  our  mutual  friend,  W.  F. 
Taber,  he  remarked  that  “  it  did  not 
look  as  though  we  had  been  troubled 
with  a  drought,  to  see  potatoes  of  from 
1  to  13^  pound  weight,  cabbages  as  large 
as  a  half  bushel,  mangels  of  12  to  15 
pounds,  and  corn  ears  as  long  as,  and  much 
larger  than  a  policeman's  club.”  Cer 
tainly  it  did  not  look  like  a  stinted  crop, 
yet  we  have  passed  through  the  worst 
season  of  drought  known  for  many  years. 
The  same  remarks  were  made  in  the 
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TO  PUT  ON 

needed  flesh,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  you’ve  lost 
it,  take  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  It  works 
wonders.  By  restor¬ 
ing  the  normal  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  deranged 
organs  and  functions, 
it  builds  the  flesh  up 
to  a  safe  and  healthy 
standard — promptly, 
pleasantly  and  nat¬ 
urally.  The  weak, 
emaciated,  thin,  pale 
and  puny  are  made 
strong,  plump,  round  and  rosy.  Noth¬ 
ing  so  effective  as  a  strength  restorer 

and  flesh  maker  is  known  to  medical  sci¬ 
ence  ;  this  puts  on  healthy  flesh  not  the  fat 
of  cod  liver  oil  and  its  filthy  compounds. 
It  rouses  every  organ  of  the  body  to  ac¬ 
tivity,  purifies,  enriches  and  vitalizes 
the  blood  so  that  the  body  feels  refreshed 
and  strengthened.  If  you  are  too  thin,  too 
weak,  too  nervous,  it  may  be  that  the  food 
assimilation  is  at  fault.  A  certain  amount 
of  bile  is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the 
fat  foods  in  the  blood.  Too  often  the  liver 
holds  back  this  element  which  would  help 
digestion.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  stimulates,  tones  up  and  invig¬ 
orates  the  liver,  nourishes  the  blood,  and 
the  muscles,  stomach  and  nerves  get  the 
rich  blood  they  require. 


Spent  Hundreds  of  Dollars  with  no  Benefit. 

M.  J.  Coleman  of  Sargent  St.,  Roxbury^ 
Mass.,  writes:  “After 
suffering  from  dyspepsia 
and  constipation  with  un¬ 
told  agony  for  at  least  i8 
mouths,  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  say  that  after 
using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  and 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  for  one 
month,  I  was  entirely 
cured,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I  do  not  know, 
thank  God,  what  even  a 
slight  headache  is.  I  paid 
a  doctor  on  Tremont  St., 

Bo.ston,  in  one  day  ( for 
his  adwee  only,)  the  sum  ^ 

of  $10.00  with  $3.50  for  _ 

medicine,  and  derived  no  ^1-  !•  Coleman,  Esq. 
benefit.  I  got  more  relief  in  one  hour  from  your 
medicines,  as  far  as  my  stomach  was  concerned, 
than  from  all  the  other  medicine  I  used. 

If  any  person  who  reads  this  is  suffering  from 
dyspepsia  or  constipation  and  will  use  your 
meaicine  as  I  have  done,  he  will  never  regret  it.” 


50c. 

per  box. 

•  for  $S.50. 


.WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
andBrockvil]e,Ont* 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


fruit  department.  Apples  were  very 
large,  mostly  fair  and  very  fine  Pears, 
too,  were  extra  large  and  fine.  We  do 
not  grow  many  grapes,  but  there  was  a 
very  creditable  show. 

The  show  of  flowers  was  very  large 
and  very  creditable.  The  tuberous  be¬ 
gonias  of  Mr.  GriflSn,  of  the  Oasis  Nur¬ 
series  were  the  feature  of  the  show.  P. 
H.  Scudder  had  a  very  fine  show  of  ferns, 
palms  and  kentias,  etc.  His  American 
Beauty  roses  were  simply  immense.  Our 
amateur  flower  growers,  I  think,  may 
favorably  show  against  any  county  in 
the  State. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  feature  of  onr 

agricultural  fair  was  the  horse  rac - 

show  ;  there  were  a  large  number  of 


entries,  and  the  people  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
board  of  managers,  by  paying  into  the 
treasury  31  000  a  day  for  seats  in  the 
grand  stand  alone  to  see  how  gracefully 
a  horse  when  carefully  guided  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  half  dozen  others,  will  move 
around  that  circular  road  in  the  shortest 
time.  The  society  must  have  money  to 
pay  premiums  on  fruit,  flowers  and  fine 
arts.  People  would  not  come  to  see  those 
alone,  so  they  collect  a  lot  of  fine  horses, 
and  the  people  like  to  pay  to  see  them, 
and  those  who  want  to  see  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  learn  what  is  going  on  in 
those  lines,  are  left  with  plenty  of  room 
to  study  at  their  leisure.  Great  is  the 
horse  show  fair  !  H. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  must  accompany  evfry  order. 


The  N.  Y.  World, 

The  New  York  Weekly  World,  has  just  changed 
Its  weekly  Into  a  twlce-a-week  paper,  and  yon 
can  now  get  the  two  papers  a  week  for  the  same 
old  price  fl  a  year.  The  news  from  New  York 
fresh  every  three  days. 

In  combination  with  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  iLterests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  Tub  U.  N.-Y.  11.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  in  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  $I 

In  combination  with  The  It.  N.-T.,  $1.75. 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
in  the  East.  K.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
B.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-V.,  $1  35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  PacftJc 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard- 
Irg  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  In  the  \(orld.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Qlove-Flttlng  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
up-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prtee,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.30. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  news  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-office  in 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  E.  N.-V.,  $1.75. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “good  reading ’’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100, COO  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Puollshed  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.70. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  best  poultry  paper  in  the  world  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  how 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs;  ho  v  to  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
most  prod  table  breeds.  Semi-monthly.  Kegula 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


The  State. 

This  Is  the  oldest  evening  paper  In  Richmond, 
Va.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regular  price,  $1 
In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  $1  50. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  is  the'  only  Wisconsin  paper  publishing 
regularly  the  proceedings  of  farmers’  Institutes 
held  In  Wisconsin  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  Is  published. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees, 
hoLey  and  home  Interests,  U  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  journal  of  Its  class.  These  nho 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  while 
many,  no  locger  Interested  In  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  continue  subscribers.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75 


Farm  Journal. 

Every  one  knows  this  bright  monthly  paper. 
There  Is  nothing  else  like  it.  It  Is  unique  and 
original.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower  and 

HOME  COMPANION.  A  monthly  paper:  edited 
by  Charles  A.  Green,  who  h»s  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  practical  horticultural  writer.  Prof. 
H.  B.  Van  Deman,  formerly  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology  at  Washington.  P.  C. 
Reynolds,  L.  B.  Pierce  and  other  first-class 
writers  contribute  to  Its  columr  s.  It  should  be 
In  the  heme  of  every  fruit  grower.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


Every  Subscriber  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  Entitled  to 

A  FREE  SAflPLE  COPY  OF 

OlBisrini^oRK 

A  Bright,  Family  Religious  Newspaper. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


$3  a  year— 40  to  52  pages— Weekly. 

Address  for  sample  copj-  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORK, 

Box  2429  Times  Building.  N.  Y.  C. 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  send  to  our  ow-n  subscribers  The  Christian  Work,  to  those  who  do 
not  already  take  it,  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  both  a  year  for  $3.00. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFITLS  OF  FACTS. 

Begin  Feeding  Early  —There  is  plenty 
of  corn  to  fatten  the  hogs  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  hogs  will  be  sold  about 
the  same  as  usual.  Few  farmers  feed 
wheat  or  any  other  grain  in  place  of 
corn.  I  think  that  hogs  will  bring  better 
prices  early  this  fall.  j.  c  f. 

Areola,  Ind. 

Iowa  Hogs. — I  think  that  the  hogs 
will  be  rushed  to  market  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  got  ready.  Many  of  the  farmers 
are  buying  wheat.  It  is  not  raised  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Corn  is  about 
55  cents  per  bushel,  and  wheat  the  same. 
As  regards  the  price  of  hogs,  I  think  the 
packers  in  Chicago  control  the  price,  or 
have  it  in  their  own  hands.  f.  h. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Hogs  in  Nebraska  — Crops  of  all  kinds 
are  nearly,  and  in  many  instances,  total 
failures.  Very  few  hogs  will  be  fattened 
in  this  neighborhood  this  fall.  The 
greater  number  have  been  marketed  in 
poor  condition.  Some  farmers  are  buy¬ 
ing  wheat  and  feeding  to  their  hogs. 
Wheat  is  60  cents  per  bushel  shipped  in ; 
corn  sells  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  I  do 
not  look  for  an  extremely  high  price  for 
hogs.  I  think  that  they  will  bring  good 
prices,  but  hardly  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  feed.  I  think  the  best  policy, 
if  one  has  only  a  small  number,  is  to  keep 
them  over  and  fatten  on  grass  and  wheat 
or  bran  next  summer.  c.  l  m. 

Dustin,  Neb. 

Pork  in  Washington.— Corn  is  not 
used  in  eastern  Washington  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs.  Wheat  and  barley  are  used 
instead,  especially  wheat.  Some  use  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  wheat  to  one  of 
barley.  Wheat  is  very  cheap  this  fall, 
being  as  low  as  21  cents  a  bushel  for  a 
very  fair  quality  in  some  places,  and  less 
for  damaged ;  so  that  probably  half  as 
many  more  hogs  will  be  fattened  than 
last  year.  Over  seven-eighths  of  the  pork 
and  lard  consumed  here  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  from  Omaha,  Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 
Until  wheat  became  so  low,  no  one 
thought  of  raising  hogs,  and  there  will 
not  be  enough  raised  to  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  any  degree.  Pork  will  be  cheaper 
than  ever  known,  simply  because  there 
is  very  little  money  to  buy  with. 

Spokane  Co.,  Wash.  j.  w.  scribner. 

A  Lame  Boar. — I  have  a  purebred 
Berkshire  boar  that  got  his  foot  fast  in 
some  way,  and  tore  half  of  his  toe  very 
nearly  off.  What  can  I  do  for  him’  He 
doesn’t  move  around  any,  and  eats  very 
little.  He  is  six  months  old.  G.  b 

Ans. — If  the  bone  of  the  toe  is  broken 
or  displaced,  cut  it  off,  wash  clean,  and 
apply  a  bandage  to  the  foot,  to  be  kept 
wet  with  a  lotion  of  one  dram  each  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid  to  each 
pint  of  wat6r.  If  the  flesh  is  simply  torn, 
with  considerable  inflammation,  apply 
the  dressing  as  above.  If  there  is  but  little 
or  no  inflammation,  a  simple  pine  tar 
dressing  may  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  important  thing  is  to  have  the 
boar  on  a  clean,  dry  floor,  and  the  foot 
bandaged  so  as  to  keep  the  wound  clean. 

F.  L.  K. 

Corn  Compared  With  Mangels. — At 
what  price  per  ton  should  mangel  wurzels 
sell  where  corn  retails  at  55  cents  per 
bushel?  8.  G. 

Marion,  Ind. 

R.  N.  Y. — It  is  almost  impossible  to 
compare  two  such  food  products  as  corn 
and  mangels.  If  we  compare  the  exact 
feeding  value,  as  determined  by  the 
chemists  alone,  the  corn  is  worth  slightly 
more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  the 
mangels,  weight  for  weight.  But  that 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It  costs 


“The  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


far  more  to  handle  and  feed  seven  tons 
of  mangels  than  one  ton  of  corn.  The 
mangels,  too,  will  not  keep  so  well. 
On  the  other  hand  the  mangels  have  an¬ 
other  value,  “  succulence,”  which  the 
chemist  cannot  determine.  No  fair  com¬ 
parison  can,  therefore,  be  made,  but  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  estimates  from 
those  who  have  fed  these  roots. 

Why  I  Keep  Galloways. — I  keep  Gal¬ 
loway  cattle  for  five  reasons  ;  First,  they 
are  the  most  docile  cattle  I  ever  had  ; 
they  will  stand  together  and  keep  the 
flies  off  each  other  and  do  not  fight  and 
bruise  each  other.  The  old  bull  may  be 
led  around  without  a  staff,  with  just 
simply  a  ring  and  lead.  Second,  I  con¬ 
sider  them  as  good  as  any  other  breed 
for  milk  and  butter.  Third,  I  have  found 
that  the  calves  are  the  best  I  ever  had 
for  veal,  they  are  so  meaty  and  fat,  with 
small  bone.  I  sold  Galloway-Holstein 
calves  at  four  and  dve  weeks  old,  that 
weighed  from  115  to  130  pounds,  and  got 
11  to  12  cents  a  pound  when  the  best 
price  was  10  cents  for  other  breeds 
Then  the  skins  are  worth  four  times  as 
much  as  other  skins  for  robes.  I  have  a 
robe  made  of  calf  skins  which  I  exhibited 
at  the  Altamont  Fair ;  it  was  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  who  examined  it.  Fourth, 
I  have  found  this  dry  season  that  they 
will  graze  on  short  pasture,  and  hold 
their  flesh  and  keep  in  condition  when 
the  other  cattle  will  lose  flesh.  Last 
fall  at  the  World’s  Fair  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  for  seven  cents  per  pound,  when 
other  cattle  were  six  cents,  and  I  was 
told  they  would  dress  65  pounds  par  100, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  they  will 
be  the  most  popular  breed  in  the  United 
States.  Fifth,  there  is  no  other  breed  of 
cattle  that  will  make  a  robe  equal  to 
theirs.  I  saw  a  robe  in  Illinois  that  had 
been  used  several  years,  and  it  was  worn 
but  very  little.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
consume  as  much  feed  in  the  winter  as 
my  other  cattle. 

I  believe  in  progressive  farming  and 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  am 
positive  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in 
all  things  Farmers  in  the  East  must 
keep  more  stock  and  sell  less  hay  so  as 
to  get  the  farms  back  to  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation.  There  is  no  fertilizer  so 
cheap  as  that  made  on  the  farm  by  keep¬ 
ing  stock  and  making  the  land  produce 
large  crops  of  grain  and  hay.  Feed 
everything  upon  the  farm  except  that 
which  will  bring  the  highest  price.  I 
have  been  surprised  this  summer  to  see 
the  weeds  that  were  grown  by  my  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  same  kind  of  land  as  mine. 
I  say,  keep  sheep  ;  sell  lamb  and  mutton. 

A  M  LAGRANGE. 


AYRSHIRES  NO!  FORGOTTEN. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  29,  is  a 
statement  of  the  creditable  record  of  the 
Holsteins  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
While  the  record  is  a  creditable  one,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Hol¬ 
steins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  are  not 
the  only  butter  breeds  on  earth.  The 
report  says  that  the  Holstein  cow  “Intje 
von  Holengen,”  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilber, 
of  Oneonta,  produced  at  the  fair,  in  the 
butter  test,  in  four  days  6.765  pounds, 
an  average  of  1.691  pound  per  day.  In  a 
similar  butter  test  of  two  days  at  the 
Hornellsville  Pair  last  month,  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifer  “  Princess  Webb,”  who  was 
three  years  and  10  days  old  when  she 
entered  into  the  contest,  produced  in  the 
two  days,  3  75  pounds  of  butter  from  76  5 
pounds  of  milk,  an  average  of  1  875 
pound  per  day,  and  the  tecond  day  of 
the  test  she  produced  two  pounds,  win¬ 
ning  the  prize  from  the  Jerseys  and  th  5 
Holsteins  by  over  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  in  the  two  days. 

The  same  production  in  the  four  days 
test  would  have  defeated  the  Holsts m 
record  at  the  State  Fair  by  .735  pound. 
The  conditions  were  not  more  favorable 
at  the  Hornellsville  Fair,  than  those  at 
the  State  Fair.  The  Ayrshire  cow  “  Miss 
Dumfries,”  only  four  days  in  milk  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  consequently 


not  at  her  best,  produced  3.41  pounds  of 
butter  in  the  two  days,  also  defeating 
the  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  in  the  same 
contest.  All  of  the  contestants  except 
the  Ayrshires  were  fully  developed  cows 
of  mature  age. 

While  Mr.  W.  G.  Tucker,  of  Elm  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.,  the  owner  of  these  Ayrshire 
cows,  does  not  claim  that  this  justifies 
him  in  saying  that  this  showing  proves 
that  the  Ayrshires  “  surpass  all  other 
breeds  for  butter”,  or  that  the  ‘‘‘Elm 
Valley  Herd  ’  stands  at  the  front  for  the 
production  of  butter,”  or  that  the  “  Prince 
Webb  ”  family  “stands  at  the  head  in 
public  butter  tests,”  yet  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  do  claim  that  this  showing  proves 
that  the  Ayrshires  stand  not  one  whit  be¬ 
hind  any  of  the  great  butter  breeds  of 
the  world.  That  their  producing  quali¬ 
ties,  taken  in  connection  with  their  hardy 
constitutions  and  foraging  characteris¬ 
tics,  make  them  among  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  of  butter  breeds.  While  I  am  ready 
to  give  full  praise  to  the  Jerseys,  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins,  for  their  excellent  rec¬ 
ords,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  willing 
that  the  Ayrshire  shall  be  forgotten. 

Coudersport,  Pa.  o.  l  p. 


lN8Tlt.Al)  OF  THIFLING  WITH  A  BAD  COLD,  use 
Dr.  U.  .Tayne  S' Expectorant,  wnich  will  loosen  the 
pblcem.  subdue  Irilammatlon,  and  certainly  save 
your  Lungs  and  Throat  much  dangerous  wear  and 
tear.— A(iv. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MACVEAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  ; 

Brookfibi.d  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  ray  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOBK  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINE.  Shinrock.  Rrle  Co..  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  ”  Pride  of  Peoonlo  ”  32944,  A.  J.  C.  C.. 
three  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  well  grown:  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In- 
breeding  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow.  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PECONIO  FARM.  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


*  FOR  SALE. 

One  Thoroughbred  Red  Po'led  Bull-registered  In 
First  Volume  of  Red  Polled  Register  B.ok. 

Pedigree  furnished  on  application. 

M.  M.  DICK.  West  Newton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fine  Recrlstered  Holstein  Bull,  20  months  old. 
SAM'L  YEAKLB,  Flourtown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 


Prices  low.  One  to  four 
weeks  old,  one  half  Jersey 
and  one-half  Guernsey, from 
registered  sire  and  dam. 
Breeders  of  nice 
POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
F.  H,  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenanjfo.  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred 
Y’oung  service  Boars. 


ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  Mmoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  la  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CnEtMERY  PACKA6E  MF6.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washlneton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 


QIUQ— Choice  victoria  Pigs  for  sale  from  prlze- 
rlU«  winning  stock;  pedigree  with  each  pig. 
Price,  E5  eacn,  at  eight  to  ten  weeks  old 

U.  G.  HUBBARD,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

70  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year- 
I  ng  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  2],.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GkO.  B.  BBlOK,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mloh. 


Imported  and  Home-bred, 
both  sexes,  all  ages.  Also 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
ces.  State  Just  what  you 

want,  and  address 

FRANK  MCKLHBNY,  Box  D.  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


nnTQUfni  n  purebred  rams  very 

UUIulfULU  UllCLr  cheap.  Circular  free. 

J.  HARRIS  CC..  Moreton  Farm  (P.  C.),  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Hens  Lay ‘Sir 

eggs— hard  shell  and  double  *  the  number 
when  fed  on  GREEN  CUT  BONE. 
- You  can  save - in  money; 

Dollar  sucui 

bushels  of  grain  by  using 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter. 

Best  and  cheapest.  Price  $10  and  upward. 
Ulus. Catalogue  iVee  if  you  nan>e  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Shropshires 

Chicks.  KRrmers’  prl 


Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


c^tre VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8..  Secretary, 

332  B.  27tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


/CTNdORSE  BLANKETS 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Made  In  liSO  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Ayrk-s  a  Sons,  Philada. 


INGUBATORS&BPOODERS 

Brooders  only  S.5.  Bes^/ &  Cheajiest 
for  raising  flilcUs.  40 1st  I’renilums 
fOOOTestiinorilals.  Send  forCiitTg. 
G.S. SINGER.  Box  714  Cardington.  0. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable 
knife  made.  Fully  warranted 


CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

.C.  BROSIUS,<^<?Pe^!»‘ikfv 


O  ITTnn  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
X  XVVyX  X  J.  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  aprotltasthe 

m  flock  of  sheep,  and  there  ts  prob¬ 

ably  no  branch  so  mneh  neg- 
^  .w— «  ™  lected,  A.  well-kept  flock  would 

^  l-l  H  14  M  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
-*  •  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  8  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  lo  plain  language  bow  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmei 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NBW-YCRKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 


cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  •  onpe-  is  applied. 
It  instantly  destroys,  without  injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  .50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  testimouials.  Address 

THE  CCPPER  CURE  CC.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Burlington  “Stay-On”#^rf:x 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  like  a  tailor-madeft^  ^ 
coat.  Ask  your  dealer  lor  the  ”  BURLINGTON." 

Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sentfree.  li  jF 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., Burlington, WIs, 


TIB  ¥  Win  PDCCni!  A  lU2di7,  safs,  aoTS 

lifMO-UnEdOL 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  ;sam- 
ole  by  mail  50C.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  PPCC 

Todalrymenorothers  who  will  use  it,  wo  will  seni  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free.  If  they  ■  ■■  Bss  ■ 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Plillade  pLla,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

Wk  never  see  a  citron  without  think¬ 
ing  it  should  be  arrested  for  trying  to 
Icok  like  a  watermelon. — Atchison  Olobe. 

An  old  Scotch  lady,  on  receiving  her 
doctor’s  hill,  said  she  would  pay  for  his 
drugs  and  return  his  calls. — The  House¬ 
hold. 

“What  sort  of  girl  is  she?’'  “Oh! 


GHAMPION.M 

CII)KIl,andFHUlT  JEM. IKS.  Has 
a  cami|ated  pan  over  tireboz,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  Rtnall  interchange¬ 
able  Hyrup  pang  (connected  by 
giphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  niiloiiiiitic 
regulator.  The 
Cliaiiipion  is  as 
groat  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the 
old  i.  on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


CataloRiio 


Erc« 


She  is  a  miss  with  a  mission  !  ”  “  Ah  1  ” 
“  And  her  mission  is  seeking  a  man  with 


THE  C,  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Olilo,  MONTREAL.,  Q,nebe<;. 


a  mansion.” — Credit  Lost. 


“  My  tafk  in  life,”  said  the  pastor, 
complacently,  “consists  in  saving  young 
men.”  “Ah  !”  replied  the  maiden,  with 
a  soulful  lorging  ;  “save  a  good  one  for 
me.”— Life. 

Mbs.  Plutus  :  “John,  I  want  you  to 
take  Fido  for  a  walk  on  the  parade.” 
John  :  “  If  you  please,  mum,  Fido  won’t 
follow  me.”  Mrs.  Plutus:  “Well,  then 
you  must  follow  Fido.” — Tld-BUs. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlor 
Th«  Bubal  Nbw-Yohkicb. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED-PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  IIuusCH,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  H  A  V  K  Middletiicn’s 
profits,  in  use  f«  I  years.  Kndorscd  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Ia)w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQEltSOLL,  246  I’lymouth  Bt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


hy  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

V^en  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  many  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
G.’OiT  Incom  <  made  by  getting 
orders  for  <mr  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  partli-ulars  address 
TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


UDIESil  W 


P.O.  rox  289. 


ENTERPRISE  FEED  GRINDER. 


will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same 
time  In  any  desired  proportlo  .  This  Is  the  oniy  Feed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Guaranieedjio  do  as  represented  Send 
for  special  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Mills, 
Saw  Mills,  Kngines,  etc.  Address 


ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley.  M.  8.  This  book  discusses  the  mere 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture. 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  j  aet  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemis’.iy 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  {1 
TUB  UUUAL  NKW-YOUKBR,  NEW  VOBK 


—  FEED- 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLI)  OX  TBIIL. 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  faour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  nmall 
grain,  fine  or  coarse 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 
Kew  Lexington,  Ohio. 


"Silos  and  Ensilage  wim  Hints  to  Dairymen” 

RTpPAf.  &BlBniilJnhnaA«  _ _ FPKIa  ta  #VkA  vrtrlr  vaH 


ByFrsf,  Samuel  Jo  hnsoa 
•ad  James  B.  Turner, 


,Thl8  Is  the  best  work  ye* 
published  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  economiosubject, 
and  every  Dairyman  smd 
'  Stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
kind,  should  have  one.  Free 
,  wlthourcatalogoftho‘‘Ohlo” 
'Ensilage  and  Fodder  Outers 
and  CarriersAnd  plsms  f  or.SUo. 

THE  SILVER  MFQ.  CO.,  ' 
•sirM  autn^ 


•  •  •  t 

“The 

Great  Leak 

On  The 

Farm” 

is  a  valuable  pamphlet  rela- 

ting  to  corn  fodder,  and  also 

descriptive  of  that  wonderful 

machine,  the 

! 

“Keystone”  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Cutter, 

combined. 

It  is  sent  free. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO..  Sterling,  Ill. 

(Mention  this  paper.) 

H 

Ainrn  from  sound  apples,  made  sweet  from  the 
UlUCII  press  as  ordeted.  10  cents  per  gallon. 
New.  fresh  emptied  42-gallon  whisky  barrels  tl  25 
extra.  K.  L.  CLAKK60.V.  Tivoli,  N.  F. 


Hermann 

Jaeger. 

A  fine  dark  purple 
grape  of  medium  berry 
and  large  bunch  ;  pro¬ 
lific,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous  ;  ripening  a  week 
later  than  Concord. 
Strong  vines,  by  mail, 
$1  each  ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock,  with 
full  descriptions  of  my 
other  fine  productions, 
free  on  application. 

Address 

T.  V.  Munson, 

DENISON,  TEX. 


THE  LARIMER 


DITCHING  PLOW. 

One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  the 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  <llg  for  20  men  shov- 
ellnj-.  Works  successfully  in  the  hardest  ground 
and  Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 
The  Larimer  Bitching  Plow  Co.,  Crah  Tree,  Pa. 


CBtab-d]  JACKSON  BROS.  psai 

X.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


age  _ 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  tiilf 
Brick  and  Oemsafc. 


eOLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 
GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
than  any  other  mill.  Grlndsear- 
:orn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 


TH 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

lOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO.,JGLIET,ILL. 

robbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages.  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
dc.  Prices  lowest.  Ouallty  best. 


Bnrr-Stone  GrlnJlM  Mlfe 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
best  constructed,  least 
complicated,  ana  fast¬ 
est  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Hatlsfactlon 
guaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 
Leonard  D.  Harrison, 
Box  C.  New  Haven. Coniv 


BALING 

ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’ra, 

PLOW  CO 

QUINCY.  ILU 


Fancy  Chester  White  Pigs,  registered 
a  11  ages,  tor  sale.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
I  lUw  teed  or  money  refunded. 

G.  U.  FOULKE,  Bala  Faim,  West  Ckester,  Pa. 
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ROBERT  DOUGLAS. 

THE  FATHKB  OF  FOREST  I’LANTIXG  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Gateshead, 
County  of  Durham,  in  the  north  of  Enfifland,  April 
20,  1813,  and  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1830. 
He  says  th  it  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  he  happened 
to  be  the  first  man  in  this  country  to  commence  the 
growing  of  forest  trees  as  a  business,  by  reading 
Djwning’s  work,  published  in  1850.  This  work  gave 
an  account  of  the  Duke  of  Athol’s  planting  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  said  that  the  time  might  come  when  forests 
w(  uld  be  planted  in  this  country.  As  Mr.  Douglas  had 
made  the  overland  trip  to  California  from  Illinois  in 
1849,  and  passed  through  more  forests  in  the  first  five 
miles  west  of  Like  Michigan  than  in  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  distance  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  (nearly  five  months  of 
daily  traveling),  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
time  had  fully  come.  But  he  found  that  for 
several  years  thereafter,  his  forest  trees  went 
to  the  brush  pile.  However,  he  connected 
the  growing  of  apple  and  pear  seedlings  with 
tiat  of  forest  tree  seedlings,  and  found  that 
they  worked  very  well  together,  especially 
after  the  first  year  of  the  war,  as  Eastern 
nurserymen  had  neglected  the  growing  of 
seedlings,  and  they  grafted  two-year  seedlings 
at  that  time,  but  no  yearlings. 

He  came  East  during  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  and  made  contracts  for  seeds  with  cider- 
mill  owners  and  others,  who  had  concluded 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  wash  out  seeds.  He 
says  that  he  sold  50  bushels  of  apple  seeds  to 
nurserymen  in  and  around  one  city  in  Iowa, 
and  large  quantities  in  Illinois,  and  planted 
50  acres  in  broad  drills.  Eastern  nurserymen 
laughed  at  his  idea  of  shipping  trees  from 
West  to  East,  and  especially  of  his  thinking 
of  selling  one-year-old  seedlings  for  grafting.  ^ 

He  went  to  Lockport  and  paid  82,000  for  a  ^ 

block  of  two-year-old  apple  seedlings,  and  j 

showed  samples  of  each.  The  result  was 
that  in  every  instance  nurserymen  took  the 
yearlings  in  preference,  at  the  same  price, 
and  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  two-year-olds 
until  the  yearlings  were  all  sold  He  bought 
1,200  pounds  of  pear  seeds  annually  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,,  and  sold  the  seedlings  readily 
until  George  Ellwanger  told  him  that,  al¬ 
though  his  seedlings  were  as  fine  as  the  im¬ 
ported  seedlings,  they  never  made  as  good 
trees,  so  he  quit  growing  them. 

Until  about  the  close  of  the  war,  nursery¬ 
men  imported  evergreen  seedlings,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  native  kinds  from  the  forests. 

Then,  as  the  duty  on  imported  stock,  and  the 
premium  on  gold  gave  them  a  better  chance 
to  compete,  they  commenced  experimenting,  sow¬ 
ing  in  beds  and  shading  with  sheeting ;  but  this 
was  not  profitable.  Mr.  Douglas  went  to  see  them, 
and  says  that  these  arrangements  amused  him,  for 
he  had  seen  the  seedlings  growing  in  the  north  of 
England  withoat  shade.  So  he  bought  seeds  in  larger 
quantities,  and  sowed  them  by  the  acre.  They  came 
up  as  finely  as  any  he  had  ever  raised,  but  he  did 
not  raise  a  plant,  as  they  all  damped  off  or  scorched 
off  before  autumn.  The  next  year  he  used  frames 
covered  with  coffee  sacks,  and  they  did  well,  and  were 
no  great  trouble,  as  the  rain  went  through  so  that 
they  did  not  need  watering  ;  but  the  coffee  sacks  soon 
rotted.  Alter  that  he  made  lath  frames,  such  as  are 
now  in  common  use.  But  for  the  past  20  years  he 
grows  them  under  a  tall  shade,  that  one  can  walk  and 
plow  under.  It  was  tedious  business  to  handle  acres 
of  lath  frames. 

After  the  dutj^  was  taken  off  of  imported  evergreens 


the  sales  fell  off  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  many 
of  the  best  Eastern  patrons  still  gave  him  their 
orders,  and  he  turned  his  attention  more  to  growing 
transplanted  trees.  He  was  started  in  contract  forest 
planting  by  a  party  who  had  bought  car-loads  of  forest 
tries  writing  that  he  would  discontinue  planting, 
but  if  Mr.  D.  would  take  the  wild  prairie,  prepare  it, 
and  grow  the  trees  until  they  would  shade  the  ground 
and  need  no  further  care,  he  might  make  out  a  con¬ 
tract.  This  was  done,  and  several  other  similar  con¬ 
tracts  were  made,  so  that  1 ,200  acres  (over  3,000,000 
trees)  were  planted  in  one  county  in  Kansas,  and  other 
large  plantations  in  many  States.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  every  instance,  both  North,  South,  East 
and  West. 

Probably  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  that  is 


Robert  Douglas.  Fig.  175. 

From  a  photograph  taken  for  The  Rukal  New-Yohker. 


more  respected  and  loved  by  a  larger  number  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  You  can’t  help  loving 
Robert  Douglas  if  you  try.  To  know  him  is  to  love 
him.  Always  modest,  unselfish,  liberal-minded  and 
genial,  his  long  and  useful  business  life  is  without  a 
flaw  of  reproach.  The  portrait  was  taken  at  our 
request  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  shows  his  kindly,  intel¬ 
lectual  face  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  the  first  portrait  he 
has  had  taken  in  more  than  40  years. 

We  can  pick  out  50  men  who  have  been  thought 
great  enough  to  send  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  whose  com¬ 
bined  public  services  have  been  of  less  real  value  to 
this  country  than  the  modest  work  of  Robert 
Douglas.  "  He  who  plants  a  tree,  plants  hope,” 
says  the  poet,  and  no  one  can  realize  that  better 
than  he  who  views  the  treeless  plains  of  the  West, 
and  realizes  how  life  has  been  made  more  profit¬ 
able  and  pleasurable  by  the  application  of  prac* 
tical  forestry  in  these  regions. 


IMPROVED  CHESTNUT  CULTURE. 

A  NKW  INDUSTRY  — WASTE  PLACES  MiDK  GLAD 
[EDITOKIAL  COKKESPOXnEXCR.] 

Part  I. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  stoutly  contended  that 
American  agriculture,  from  the  daj  the  Pilgrims  left 
the  Mayfiower,  has  been  but  a  record  of  utilizii  g 
wastes.  The  first  corn  crops  grown  in  New  England 
were  planted  on  worn-out  soil,  with  a  large  fish  in 
each  hill  for  manure.  From  that  day  to  the  p'esen^.. 
American  farming  as  it  spread  toward  the  West,  has 
ever  gone  through  the  same  performance  :  exhaust  the 
land  by  continuous  cropping  and  then  either  run  away 
from  it  “out  West,”  or  make  use  of  manurial  sub¬ 
stances  that  were  previously  regarded  as  useless 
wastes.  Save  the  wastes  or  retreat  I  That 
has  been  the  alternative,  and  this  question 
of  waste-saving  has  been  so  well  studied  and 
practiced,  that  immigration  to  the  West  has 
been  almost  stopped,  while  to-day  alert  E  ist- 
ern  farmers  on  the  old  soil  that  has  given 
crops  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
have  safely  weathered  the  storm  of  business 
depression. 

But  how  about  the  waste  Land  ?  In  every 
neighborhood — on  almost  every  farm  east  of 
the  Ohio  River — there  are  rough  and  rocky 
hillsides,  where,  apparently,  nothisg  hut 
wood  will  grow.  These  places  are  usually 
held  at  a  loss  except  as  they  furnish  fire-wood 
or  timber.  It  is  doubtful  if  much  of  this 
timber-land  will  yield  income  enough  to  pay 
taxes — much  less  interest  on  the  value  at 
which  the  land  is  held.  The  object  of  these 
articles  is  to  describe  one  of  these  rocky  hill¬ 
sides  that  has  been  cheaply  utilized  for  a 
profitable  crop.  It  is  waste  land  turned  to 
account.  On  the  hillside  so  steep,  rocky  and 
hard  that  a  woodchuck  could  not  burrow 
into  it,  I  saw  a  crop  growing  that  will  in  a 
few  years  yield  as  much  money  to  the  acre  as 
a  crop  of  potatoes.  This  crop  requires 
neither  plow,  cultivator  nor  harrow — neither 
manure  nor  fertilizer — nothing  but  knife  and 
brush-  scythe.  The  crop  is  improved  chestnuts. 

There  is  no  fairy  tale  about  this  business. 
The  hill,  the  trees,  and  the  man  are  all  to  be 
found  any  day.  At  Marietta,  Pa. ,  close  to 
the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  lives 
Mr.  H.  M.  Engle,  well-known  to  our  readers 
as  a  good  farmer  and  an  expert  in  nut  cul¬ 
ture.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  a  gently 
rolling  country  stretching  hack  for  miles, 
and  covered  with  beautiful  farms.  Directly 
opposite,  on  the  west  bank,  steep  hills  shoot 
up  almost  directly  from  the  water’s  edge. 
This  ridge  is  thickly  covered  with  timber — 
chestnut  predominating.  The  land  has  never  been 
cultivated — nor  can  it  ever  be — with  ordinary  crops, 
being  far  too  rocky  and  steep  for  horse  or  farm  tools. 
It  must  ever  remain  in  forest.  As  to  the  value  of  such 
land,  Mr.  Engle  says  that  he  bought  some  of  it  j  ast 
before  the  war  at  $20  per  acre.  Now  it  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  bought  for  $12.  On  this  hillside  I  found  20 
acres  of  Paragon  chestnuts — grafted  on  sprouts  from  the 
stumps  of  natives,  which  were  cut  off  for  firewood,  or 
posts  and  rails.  None  of  these  trees  is  over  five  years 
from  the  graft,  yet  with  only  the  older  ones  in  bear¬ 
ing,  the  estimated  yield  this  year  is  75  bushels  of  nuts. 
To  one  who  can  actually  see  the  trees  and  the  way 
they  are  growing,  the  possibilities  of  this  nut  culture 
are  very  apparent. 

For  over  15  years  Mr.  Engle  has  propagated  and 
tested  the  Paragon  chestnut.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  al¬ 
ready  given  the  story  of  this  nut,  and  described  its 
hekavigr  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  As  to  its  size,  Tkb 
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R.  N.-Y.  found  that  42  Paragon  nuts  weighed  a  pound, 
while  208  native  American  chestnuts  were  needed  to 
give  the  same  weight.  As  to  quality,  while  not  to 
sweet  and  tender  as  the  small  natives,  it  has  none  of 
the  coarse  and  bitter  taste  so  objectionable  in  the 
•Japan  and  Spanish  varieties.  We  have  always  found 
it  a  very  heavy  bearer  of  large,  handsome  burrs.  In 
fact,  The  R  N.-Y.  from  the  first  has  been  almost  as 
enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Engle  over  the  possibilities  of 
chestnut  culture. 

Mr.  E.  was  quick  to  see  the  chances  for  profit  in  a 
good  Paragon  grove.  Every  year  we  import  large 
quantities  of  the  Spanish  nuts,  even  though  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  popularize  the  chestnut  as  a  cheap 
food — not  as  a  luxury.  If  he  could  grow  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  Paragon — a  better  nut  in  all  respects  than 
the  Spanish — there  seemed  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  rot  sell  readily.  Then  the  question  arose, 
where  should  they  be  grown  ?  Should  be  set  out 
orchards  on  good  land  suitable  for  vegetables  or  fruits? 
Mr.  Engle  is  an  “  intensive  ”  farmer.  He  grows  now, 
on  25  acres,  with  the  aid  of  green  crops  and  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  a  more  valuable  crop  than  he  formerly  grew  on 
120  acres  with  the  manure  from  30  cows.  He  could 
not  afford  the  land  for  a  chestnut  orchard,  for  his  soil 
must  yield  crops  at  once.  But  there  was  that  idle 
chestnut  ridge  across  the  river.  If  it  could  grow  wild 
chestnuts,  why  should  it  not  grow  Paragons  ?  If  it  is 
possible  to  graft  a  fine  and  valuable  apple  on  the  stock 
of  a  worthless  variety,  why  would  not  the  same  hold 
true  of  chestnuts  ?  The  result  was  that  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  timber  was  cut  off  and  sold.  Paragon 
grafts  were  set  on  the  sprouts  that  came  up  from  the 
chestnut  stumps,  and  these  first  grafts  are  the  five- 
year-old  trees  of  to-day.  This  was  the  beginning.  In 
subsequent  articles  I  shall  try  to  tell  something  of 
Mr.  Eagle’s  experience  and  conclusions.  h.  w.  c. 


“  INTENSIVE  FARMING.” 

HOW  MUCH  MANURE  SHALE  WE  USE  ? 

In  The  R.  N,-Y.  of  September  1  is  an  article  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  but  to  discuss.  I  deprecate 
more  than  you  can,  the  too  common  practice  of  “  get¬ 
ting  hot  .under  the  collar”  whenever  one  writer’s  ex¬ 
periences  and  practices  lead  him  to  different  conclu¬ 
sions  from  those  of  another.  Often  these  criticisms 
lead  to  unkind  words  and  sometimes  to  actual  dis¬ 
courtesy. 

There  are  three  classes  of  farmers  :  One  aims  to 
keep  production  up  to  the  “  greatest  profitable  yield  ”  ; 
another  “  to  get  the  greatest  possible  crops,”  and  the 
third  “  to  get  the  greatest  results  possible  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  culture,  fertilizers  and  brains.” 
The  latter  class  take  no  thought  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow,  but  work  the  land  for  all  it  is  worth. 
In  the  past,  some  of  this  latter  class  who  purchased 
good  land,  by  careful  economy  have  been  successful 
in  immediate  financial  results.  As  a  teacher,  the 
question  arises,  which  of  these  three  classes  of  farmers 
should  I  teach  my  students  to  imitate  ? 

In  the  article  referred  to  above,  is  found  a  partial 
statement  of  the  management  and  results  of  about 
four-tenths  of  an  acre  of  poor  land.  The  ground  was 
covered  “  at  least  three  inches  deep  with  rich  manure 
from  the  cow  stables.”  It  requires  403  cubic  yards  of 
manure  to  cover  an  acre  three  inches  deep.  Cow 
manure,  where  a  moderate  amount  of  bedding  is  used, 
weighs  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  the  cubic 
yard.  This  gives  in  round  numbers  300  tons  per  acre 
or  120  tons  of  manure  on  four-tenths  of  an  acre.  An 
experiment  conducted  with  18  Jersey  and  Holstein 
grades  in  milk  (see  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  27,  1891), 
gave  the  following  percentage  composition  of  the 
mixed  excrements  : 


Nitrogen . 51  per  cent  at  $  .15  per  pound. 

f  hosphorlc  add . 35  •*  .07  “ 

Potash . 51  “  .045  ‘‘ 


Value  per  ton,  $2.46. 

In  1893 — Cornell  Bulletin  No.  56— four  experiments 
were  made,  with  nearly  the  entire  herd  of  milch  cows. 
The  fcod  and  bedding  used  were  as  follows  : 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Har .  780  Corn  meal .  61.52 

Ensilage  . 3,)05  Cotton-seed  meal  . .  171). 80 

Beets .  475  Straw .  612.2 

Wheat  bran .  275.68 

The  manure  produced  from  this  feeding  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentage  composition ; 

Nitrogen . 426  per  cent 

Phosphoric  acid . 29  " 

Putash . 44  •* 

This  shows  a  value  of  $2.02  per  ton  for  the  manure  ; 
or,  as  our  detailed  figures  show,  a  value  of  $2,167  for 
the  excrements  without  the  bedding.  Of  the  experi¬ 
ments  where  bedding  was  used,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  average  percentage  composition  : 

Nitrogen .  0  468  per  cent, 

Phosphoric  acid .  0.32  “ 

Potash .  0.475  “ 

This  gives  in  120  tons. 

Nitrogen . 1123  pounds  at  10.15  $168.45 

Phosphoric  acid .  768  "  “  07  63.76 

Potash . 1140  “  "  045  51  30 

Total . $273.51 

The  products  of  the  “  patch”  amounted  to  $239.52 
with  an  estimated  value  of  products  still  in  the  ground. 


enough  to  bring  the  total  up  to  $300.  The  writer  says  : 
“  I  am  sure  that  the  returns  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  I  given  the  bed  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  early  in  the  spring.”  As  yet  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  seed  and  labor  necessary  to  raise  these 
crops  and  market  them.  The  question  is,  had  there 
been  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  as  much  manure  and 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  this  “patch”  with  suoerior 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  rest  of  the  manure 
placed  upon  the  poor,  hungry  acres,  which  the  writer 
has,  I  understand,  in  abundance,  would  the  results 
have  been  better  ?  The  80  or  100  loads  of  good,  rich 
manure  should  have  benefited  the  pasture  or  meadow 
lands  greatly,  by  not  only  supplying  plant  food  but  by 
conserving  moisture  and,  finally,  by  furnishing  humus 
in  the  soil  which  is  so  necessary  in  most  cases  to  the 
highest  conditions  in  agriculture.  It  is  probable  that 
the  plant  food  contained  in  the  manures  was  not 
worth  as  much  as  it  was  rated  above,  because  it  was 
not  all  soluble  ;  but  there  is  no  other  way  of  compar¬ 
ing  farm  manures  than  by  taking  the  standards  given, 
since  we  have  no  experiments  showing  the  relative 
availability  of  the  constituents  of  cow  manure  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  question  arises,  if  we  practice  such  intensive 
farming,  what  is  to  become  of  the  rest  of  the  farm  ? 
Since  there  are  many  correspondents  who  are  more 
able  to  answer  these  questions  than  I,  I  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject,  hoping  that  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose, 
namely  :  To  draw  out  facts  and  set  your  many  readers 
to  thinking  and  discussing  this  question  of  fertility 
which  is  of  such  prime  importance  to  all.  I  fully 
understand  that  one  may  at  times  feed  plants  far 
more  than  they  can  assimilate  either  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  early  maturity,  thereby  securing  high 
prices  before  the  market  is  supplied,  or  in  order  to 
improve  the  crispness  or  color  of  the  plants.  I  also 
realize  that  the  mineral  matter  placed  in  the  soil  by 
liberal  manuring  is  not  lost,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
nitiogen  is  leached  out  in  large  amounts  where  it  is 
applied  in  such  lavish  quantities  Farm  manures  im¬ 
prove  the  physical  condition  of  the  land,  conserve 
moisture,  and  produce  humus  ;  all  of  these  effects  are 
so  beneficial  that  it  is  believed  by  some  that  they  make 
up  the  value  which  the  manures  lack  in  solubility  as 
compared  with  commercial  fertilizers.  Can  one  afford 
to  have  so  much  dead  capital  in  bank,  a  part  of  which 
is  not  likely  to  draw  interest  for  years  to  come  ?  All 
are  striving  to  determine  the  right  length  of  the  corn 
row,  and  an  honest  discussion  of  the  subject  will  help 
greatly.  [prof  ]  i.  p.  Roberts. 


What  They  Say! 

Fork  for  Qatherino  Leaves. — Many  people  col¬ 
lect  forest  leaves  at  this  season — for  bedding  or  other 
purposes.  These  leaves  are  hard  to  handle.  Some 
put  them  into  large  baskets  ;  others  rake  them  into 
large  blankets,  gather  the  four  corners  together,  then 
carry  them  on  to  the  cart,  walking  up  a  plank,  one 
end  of  which  is  laid  on  the  cart,  the  other  on  the 
ground.  Others  use  a  dung  fork,  but  I  have  invented 
a  special  fork  for  handling  them.  It  may  he  made  of 
three-sixteenth  steel  wire,  or  of  old  barrel  staves ; 
but  the  wire  is  the  lightest  and  strongest.  It  should 
be  doubled  or  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  tooth,  which 
should  be  V-shaped  four  inches  back  from  the  point. 
At  the  wide  end  of  the  V,  it  should  measure  43^ 
inches ;  then  the  wires  should  run  parallel  back  23 
inches,  and  turn  up  at  right  angles  12  inches,  which 
forms  a  back  to  the  fork  ;  this  makes  one  tooth,  and 
three  teeth  will  make  a  very  good-sized  fork,  putting 
them  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  wires  which  form 
one  tooth  This  makes  the  fork  a  little  less  than  two 
feet  square.  To  hold  these  teeth  together,  use  two 
strips  of  one-half-inch  boards  four  inches  wide  ;  mark 
off  the  places  where  the  wire  comes,  and  let  each  wire 
into  the  board  one-half  its  thickness,  put  the  teeth 
between  the  boards  and  nail  the  latter  together  with 
wrought  nails.  At  the  top  of  the  back,  place  a  two- 
inch  piece  of  sheet  iron  and  bend  it  together,  making 
it  one  inch  wide.  Put  the  wires  between  the  folds 
and  pound  them  close  together  ;  this  will  stiffen  the 
fork  very  much.  Have  a  shank  made  at  any  black¬ 
smith  shop,  to  fit  into  a  manure  fork  handle,  and  rivet 
it  to  the  boards.  This  will  make  a  fork  large  enough 
to  handle  damp  leaves,  but  for  very  dry  ones  it  could 
be  made  one  tooth  wider. 

By  pushing  the  fork  on  the  ground  under  the  pile, 
one  can  lift  from  two  to  three  bushels  of  loose  leaves, 
and  can  handle  them  as  fast  as  he  can  strawy  manure 
with  a  dung  fork.  All  will  slip  off  when  the  fork  is 
turned  over  into  the  cart,  without  any  of  the  leaves 
sticking  to  any  part  of  the  fork.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  cutting  into  the  boards,  not  to  make  the  grooves 
too  large ;  but  the  latter  should  fit  snugly  or  the 
teeth  will  push  back ;  in  that  case,  nail  a  strip  of 
board  back  of  the  heel  of  the  teeth.  If  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  it  will  weigh  only  about  six  pounds. 
If  made  of  barrel  staves,  cut  out  the  center  of  the 


stave,  leaving  the  point  solid,  and  nail  some  uprights 
for  the  back  ;  this  will  make  it  much  lighter  than  to 
put  the  staves  in  whole.  s.  h.  w, 

Warren,  Mass. 

•Justice  for  Western  Nebraska  — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  September  22,  I  notice  a  short  paragraph  that  puts 
western  Nebraska  before  R  N.-Y.  readers  in  a  bad 
light.  I  have  lived  in  the  northwest  corner  (Dawes 
County),  for  m^re  than  10  years,  and  want  to  protest 
against  this  county  being  included  in  that  dry,  parched 
and  dreary  tract  of  which  you  speak.  Although 
drought  has  huvt  our  crops  greatly  this  year,  we  still 
have  enough  to  keep  our  people,  and  grain,  especially 
wheat,  is  being  shipped  east.  Our  corn  and  most  of 
our  rye,  barley  and  wheat,  will  be  fed  here,  however, 
as  hogs  and  cattle  are  being  shipped  in. 

The  land  here  was  taken  from  the  Government  by 
actual  settlers,  although  a  great  many  did  not  remain 
settlers  long  after  making  final  proof.  Many  of  the 
people  that  came  here  were  extremely  pcor  in  pocket, 
but  they  knew  how  to  get  money  out  of  land  without 
much  work.  They  would  take  a  preemption  claim, 
live  on  it  six  months,  make  final  proof,  obtain  the 
largest  loan  possible,  then  move  on  to  a  homestead, 
obtain  a  loan  on  that  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  say 
good-by  to  the  West,  The  next  are  the  reports  in 
Eastern  papers  about  worthless  land,  etc. 

My  brother  and  myself  came  to  this  county  in  1884 
with  one  team  and  wagon,  less  than  $5  in  money  and 
over  $100  in  debt,  We  took  land  and  have  lived  on  it 
and  worked  it  ever  since.  We  now  have  440  acres  of 
well  improved  land,  fences,  buildings,  etc.,  nine  horses, 
between  50  and  60  cattle,  32  hogs,  poultry,  machinery, 
windmill,  etc.,  and  seme  money  in  bank,  part  of 
which  is  drawing  interest.  We  also  have  some  money 
loaned  to  private  parties.  Our  money  was  got  out  of 
the  farm,  garden  and  stock.  There  are  people  here 
that  have  done  better  than  we,  and  some  of  course 
that  have  not.  I  send  you  this,  not  because  I  think 
we  have  done  extra  well  (for  I  don’t  and  am  not  satis¬ 
fied),  but  because  I  know  what  we  have  and  think  the 
majority  of  the  people  here  are  fixed  about  the  same. 

Chadron,  Neb.  c.  m.  b. 

Irrigating  Celery. — In  reply  to  the  query  of  G.  E. 
K.,  page  600,  it  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  pipes  full 
of  water  in  underground  irrigation ;  the  constant 
saturation  of  the  soil  will  entirely  defeat  the  object  in 
view,  as  it  would  simply  make  a  subsoil  pond  or  swamp 
of  the  ground.  If  my  figuring  is  correct,  and  I  think 
it  is,  the  pipes  mentioned,  23^  inches  in  the  clear,  will 
supply  one  inch  of  water  a  day,  and  this  is  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  whole  week  or  more,  as  the  rainfall  is  not 
quite  equal  to  that  amount  of  water.  This  is  with  the 
pipes  five  feet  apart,  thus  making  each  foot  of  pipe 
water  five  square  feet  of  ground,  and  by  the  single 
filling  of  the  pipes  each  day,  the  total  quantity  is  sup¬ 
plied.  Celery  grows  well  under  irrigation,  but  it  will 
not  grow  in  constantly  stagnant  water.  There  must 
be  some  drainage  at  least.  Drainage  is  the  necessary 
corollary  of  irrigation  ;  the  water  must  be  in  motion, 
and  there  must  not  be  more  than  will  keep  the  ground 
moist,  and  not  wet.  The  best  crops  for  this  kind 
of  irrigation  are  celery  and  cauliflower,  and  in 
countries  where  these  two  crops  are  grown  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  land  is  laid  out  in  broad  rows  having  ditches 
on  each  side,  with  drains  laid  in  the  middle  of  the 
plots.  These  plots  are  about  25  feet  wide.  The 
method  suggested  will  be  practically  the  same  as  this, 
if  the  pipes  are  laid  20  feet  apart,  and  drains  equi¬ 
distant  between  them  not  less  than  two  feet  deep. 
This  will  afford  a  constant  underground  flow  of  fresh 
water,  and  suit  celery  admirably.  h.  s. 

Macon  County,  N.  C, 

Record  of  a  Small  Potato, — I  received  a  small 
potato  labeled  Carman  No  1,  one  evening  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Snow  was  deep  and  the  ground  frozen  hard.  It 
was  tenderly  handled,  and  viewed  with  as  much  ad¬ 
miration  as  the  Kohinoor  diamond  ever  was.  When 
we  had  sufficiently  admired  it,  it  was  carefully  re¬ 
placed  in  its  little  box  and  stowed  away  in  the  cellar. 
Twice  during  the  long  winter,  the  lonely  little  pet  was 
examined  to  see  if  it  was  keeping  well.  When  warm 
weather  came  to  stay,  the  little  potato  was  taken  to 
the  light  to  have  the  sprouts  start  right.  A  long  rain 
storm  delayed  spring  planting  until  very  late,  so  the 
little  Carman  No.  1  was  not  planted  until  the  last  of 
May.  It  was  cut  in  six  pieces,  each  piece  rolled  in 
plaster,  and  planted  in  six  hills  in  an  old  garden  where 
no  commercial  fertilizer  was  ever  used,  and  no  manure 
this  year.  More  rain  came,  so  water  stood  among  the 
hills,  the  ground  was  so  soaked.  The  potatos  proved 
true  to  name.  No.  1.  Large  thrifty  vines  were  soon 
growing  there.  A  drought  came — no  “  wet  rain” 
from  the  last  of  Jane  until  September.  The  vines 
were  ripening  well,  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and 
falling.  Then  rain  came,  and  the  vines  looked  like  a 
new  growth.  The  ground  was  so  wet  and  the  weather 
so  warm,  that  I  was  afraid  they  would  rot  so  I  dug 
them  September  10.  The  vines  did  not  blight  at  all. 
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The  yield  from  that  one  potato,  about  inch  in 
diameter,  was  18  pounds — 15  pounds  large  and  medium 
sized.  One  hill,  of  one  eye,  had  four  potatoes  that 
weighed  three  pounds.  o.  v.  B. 

McGrawville,  N.  Y. 

FLOWER  NOTES  FOR  OCTOBER*. 

The  Winter  Care  of  Bulbs. — The  gladioli,  tigri- 
dias,  zepyranthes,  and  other  summer-blooming,  bulb¬ 
ous-rooted  plants,  which  have  continued  to  grow  as  if 
there  were  no  stopping,  may  now  be  taken  up,  dried 
for  a  time  in  a  breezy  place,  and  stored  for  the  winter. 
They  may  be  packed  in  sand  or  perfectly  dry  earth, 
and  stored  in  boxes,  but  probably  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  is  to  place  each  variety  properly  labeled 
in  a  paper  bag  ;  pack  the  bags  lightly  in  a  splint 
basket,  which  may  be  hung  to  the  joists  of  the  cellar 
during  winter.  In  this  dry  and  airy  position,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  injured,  even  by  a  chance  descent 
of  the  temperature  below  the  freezing  point.  Any 
cellar  that  will  winter  potatoes  well,  is  safe  for  all 
summer  bulbs  and  tubers  with  the  exception  of  glox¬ 
inias,  tuberous  tegonias  and  tuberoses.  These  should 
not  be  stored  where  the  thermometer  will  fall  below 
45  degrees,  and  are  best  protected  by  a  covering  of 
dry  sand  or  sawdust.  Canna  roots  need  different 
treatment ;  while  many  of  the  old  varieties  are  hardy 
enough  to  winter  in  a  dormant  state  on  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom,  it  is  better  treatment  to  pack  the  clump,  with 
most  of  the  adhering  earth,  in  boxes,  in  a  single  layer, 
having  previously  cut  off  the  tops. 

The  boxes  should  be  hept  in  a  rather 
light  and  warm  place,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out  entirely.  If  cold 
and  wet,  the  tubers  will  slowly  rot ; 
and  if  hot  and  dry,  they  are  likely 
to  wither  ;  so  the  problem  is  to  keep 
them  in  a  dormant  condition  by 
striking  a  happy  medium  between 
the  two  extremes. 

The  dwarfer  cannas  may  be  potted 
up  in  roomy  tubs  or  boxes,  and  grown 

on  in  the  window  garden,  where  ^  ^  y. 

they  will  continue  to  bloom  finely. 

Some  care  should  be  taken  with  the  ^ 
tubers  of  that  fine  old  favorite,  the  '  / 
dahlia.  As  the  stem  is  hollow  and  / 
the  interrupted  growth  at  the  end  ) 
of  the  season  is  apt  to  be  very  rank,  \ 
it  is  best,  when  drying  the  roots  off 
after  digging,  to  place  them  upside 
down,  so  that  the  crude  sap  exuding 
from  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem, 
may  drain  away  and  not  accumulate  1  “ 

in  the  hollow  where  it  is  likely  to 
produce  decay.  Dahlia  tubers  usual- 
ly  winter  well  in  an  ordinary  cellar  ;  1/  ¥\ 

but  very  choice  specimens  may  be 
covered  with  charcoal  dust,  which  is 
an  excellent  preservative. 

The  chrysanthemums  are  nov/pre-  -  - 
paring  for  a  brilliant  show  as  the 
rapidly  expanding  buds  testify. 

Where  facilities  for  potting  the 
blooming  plants  are  not  at  hand, 
they  may  be  carefully  taken  up, 
with  large  spadefuls  of  earth,  and 
replanted  in  a  sheltered  position  on 
the  south  side  of  a  fence  or  building.  ^  ^ 

A  rough  construction  of  poles  or  lath 
may  be  built  around  them,  over  which  may  be  tacked 
old  burlap  or  bagging,  leaving  the  front  and  top  open 
during  the  day,  and  shutting  it  up  during  frost  or  chill¬ 
ing  winds.  This  will  prove  an  excellent  protection,  and 
although  the  immediate  effect  may  be  anything  but 
artistic,  many  beautiful  blooms  will  open  quite  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  if  they  were  under  glass.  Some  advance  has 
been  made  of  late  in  producing  early  blooming  chrys¬ 
anthemums,  but  they  are  still  scarce  in  commerce.  The 
great  mass  of  show  varieties  now  catalogued  by  the 
florists,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  plants  for 
amateurs  without  greenhouse  facilities,  as  they  are  too 
slow  in  perfecting  their  bloom. 

What  Bulbs  to  Buy. — The  fall  catalogues  of  the 
seedsmen  and  bulb  dealers  are  now  all  out.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  are  less  gorgeous  and  optimistic 
than  usual  in  spite  of  dull  times.  The  buying  public 
has  learned  to  take  these  glowing  descriptions  and  all 
too  perfect  illustrations,  with  several  grains  of  salt. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  dealers 
have  brought  together  an  immense  amount  of  perish¬ 
able  material  which  they  offer  to  you  at  a  really  low 
price  considering  the  great  cost  of  growing,  transport¬ 
ing  and  advertising  their  goods.  Certain  bulbs  are 
standard,  and  the  veriest  tyro  may  depend  upon  their 
rewarding  him  with  a  wealth  of  brilliant  bloom  and 
delicate  fragrance,  with  but  a  trifling  outlay  of  care 
and  money.  Hyacinths,  tulips  and  narcissi  we  must 
have  at  any  rate,  and  the  hundred  other  varieties  of 
less  common,  but  highly  desirable  bulbous  plants, 


should  not  be  overlooked.  As  to  methods  of  planting, 
both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  blooming,  the  directions 
are  given  in  full  detail  in  the  catalogues,  under 
each  heading,  and  are  generally  excellent,  and  quite 
certain  to  insure  reasonable  success. 

A  few  general  points  on  planting  are  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  rather  too  elaborate  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that 
the  bast  soil  in  which  to  plant  bulbs  is  the  soil  you 
have.  The  bulb  is  a  dormant  plant ;  the  germs  of  the 
roots,  leaves  and  flower  buds  themselves  are  already 
formed — built  up  by  provident  Nature  assisted  by  the 
skill  and  care  of  the  grower,  and  in  most  cases  abun¬ 
dant  nutriment  is  stored  to  perfect  the  bloom  without 
further  aid  than  a  congenial  supply  of  heat,  sunlight 
and  moisture.  All  know  that  thousands  of  hyacinths, 
crocuses  and  narcissi  are  bloomed  each  winter  in  water 
alone.  All  bulbs  are  not  so  constituted,  however,  and 
rooting  in  earth  is  more  congenial  even  to  the  above 
examples.  A  light,  porous  soil,  one  that  will  permit 
the  free  passage  of  water  and  not  pack  hard,  is  all 
that  is  needed,  as  an  excessive  degree  of  fertility  is 
not  only  useless,  but  objectionable  to  most  of  these 
plants. 

The  Time  of  Planting  is  of  some  moment,  as  most 
bulbs  lose  vitality  rapidly  when  kept  too  long  from 
the  ground.  The  latter  half  of  October  is  probably 
the  best  time  for  the  majority  of  the  bulbs  to  be  placed 
in  their  winter  homes,  though  fairly  good  resuits  are 
often  had  from  outdoor  plantings,  delayed  until  freez- 
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ing  weather.  Of  the  commoner  hardy  species,  the 
crocus  suffers  most  by  delay.  The  corms  become  ex¬ 
cited  early  in  the  month,  and  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  procured.  They  are  wonderfully 
cheap,  costing  at  retail  less  than  $1  per  100  ;  and  their 
fresh  and  highly-colored  bloDms  are  cheerful  beyond 
expression,  as  they  are  among  the  very  first  to  bloom 
in  early  spring.  A  most  sat  sfactory  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  has  been  much  neglected  of  late  ;  that  of  dotting 
them  in  dense  and  irregular  cluaeps  in  the  grass  of  the 
lawn.  A  variety  of  hardy  and  brilliant  little  bulbs, 
such  as  snowdrop,  scillas,  chionodoxas,  the  winter 
aconite,  the  erythronium  or  dog-tooth  violet,  the  white 
and  blue  grape  hyacinths,  and  some  of  the  lesser  nar¬ 
cissi,  Euch  as  N.  carbularius  may  be  associated  with 
the  crocuses,  keeping  each  species  in  a  group  by  itself. 

The  effect  in  spring  is  most  charming,  and  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  element  of  unexpectedness  about  it,  even  to  the 
one  who  tucked  away  the  bulbs  months  before.  In 
setting  about  this  method  of  planting  in  the  grass,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  provide  one’s  self  with  a  piece  of 
broomstick  12  to  16  inches  long,  cut  square  at  both 
ends,  and  a  mallet.  Drive  the  stick  about  two  inches 
in  the  ground  ;  push  a  bulb  into  the  hole  until  the 
base  rests  firmly  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  close 
the  opening  with  a  side  blow  of  the  mallet.  Plant 
the  bulbs  quite  closely  ;  not  over  two  inches  apart.  It 
is  much  better  not  to  attempt  any  formal  patterns, 
but  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  careless  abandon 
of  nature  in  grouping  a  colony.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and 


mellow,  some  of  the  species  above  mentioned,  especi¬ 
ally  the  scillas  and  the  grape  hyacinth  (muscari),  and 
possibly  the  snowdrop  and  erythronium  may  become 
naturalized  and  display  their  dainty  bjauty  in  in¬ 
creased  numbers  for  many  seasons.  But  the  crocuses 
will  not  make  much  of  a  show  after  the  second  season, 
as  they  do  not  appear  able  to  eompete  with  the  grass 
roots  for  nourishment  in  the  long  run.  Fairfax. 

NOTES  ON  POTATO  CULTURE. 

GOOD  VARIETIES  ;  THE  BEST  CULTURE  —WET  OR  DRY. 

The  drought  has  affected  all  early  varieties  badly, 
because  it  came  at  the  time  when  they  were  fo-ming 
tubers.  Of  tbe  early  varieties  which  we  have,  I  think 
the  Early  Harvest  has  made  the  best  crop,  and  we  are 
mere  than  pleased  with  this  most  excellent  white 
variety.  The  Queen  has  made  a  good  crop  on  strong 
soil,  but  poor  on  sand.  Polaris  has  done  well ;  Free¬ 
man  runs  rather  small,  but  is  of  excellent  quality. 
All  Rose  varieties  are  very  light  on  all  upland,  but  on 
the  swamp  or  muck  land  the  yield  will  run  from  150 
to  300  bushels  per  acre.  Of  all  the  late  varieties,  I 
think  outside  of  Troy  Seedling,  the  Orphan  is  the 
strongest  grower,  and  of  30  varieties,  I  believe  it  the 
most  promising  general  cropper.  While  the  growth 
is  extremely  rank,  with  an  upright  vine,  it  produces  a 
beautiful  long  white  tuber  of  good  quality.  Tbe  Bill 
Nye  has  made  the  next  best  growth,  and  is  one  of  our 
favorites.  Dutton  Seedling  has  produced  a  very 
heavy  yield  on  a  number  of  different 
fields  quite  widely  separated,  where 
we  had  them  grown  for  a  test,  This 
also  promises  to  be  a  very  heavy 
yielder,  and  while  the  tubers  grow 
very  large,  the  eyes  are  shallow  and 
the  surface  smooth.  Late  Puritan 
has  a  very  fine,  rich  looking  growth 
of  vine,  and  sets  its  tubers  early. 
They  are  well  shaped  and  of  fine 
quality.  Vick’s  Champion  is  a  stand¬ 
by  for  rather  heavy  soil.  It  has  given 
a  good  growth,  though  it  has  not  as 
many  tubers  as  usual,  but  they  are 
I  ofi  large  size.  Maggie  Murphy  has 

done  the  best  of  the  red  late  varie- 
ties  for  us  this  season.  It  is  a  very 
\  fine  general  crop  potato  for  sandy 

^  ^  \  Yi  American  Wonder  has 

done  equally  well  with  the  Late 
Puritan,  but  should  be  planted  on 
loamy  or  sandy  soil.  World’s 
IliP  Fair  will  yield  better  than  Freeman, 
Wm  m  M  and  the  tubers  are  larger.  Green 
Mountain  is  giving  a  good  yield  of 
WlllljWmm  extra  fine  eating  quality. 
m  The  course  I  purpose  to  pursue 

next  season  is  as  follows:  I  think 
that  it  will  give  the  best  results 
either  in  a  dry  or  wet  season.  At 
least  it  has  with  me.  I  shall  plow 
under  a  good  growth  of  either  first 
//-  crop  clover  or  rye  if  possible.  If 
that  cannot  be  done,  I  shall  apply 
straw  or  coarse  manure  and  plow  as 
deeply  as  possible  without  turning 
up  the  subsoil.  Then  work  fine  and 
deep,  and  with  a  Darnell  furrower 
or  plow,  make  furrows  from  four  to 
six  inches  deep,  as  the  soil  will  per¬ 
mit.  I  do  not  cut  the  potatoes  any  faster  than  they 
are  required  for  planting,  two  eyes  to  the  piece  for 
hills  and  one  eye  for  drills,  and  cover  so  as  to  leave 
the  surface  level  unless  there  is  quack  or  Blue  grass, 
in  which  case  I  prefer  a  coverer  and  make  a  ridge. 
Just  as  the  potatoes  are  coming  through  the  ridges,  I 
go  over  with  the  coverer  and  recover.  This  will 
smother  all  the  weeds,  and  in  24  hours  the  potato 
plants  will  come  through. 

In  case  of  the  level  covering,  I  begin  harrowing 
with  a  smoothing  harrow  as  soon  as  possible  after 
planting,  and  harrow  several  times  before  the  potatoes 
come  up.  As  soon  as  I  can  trace  the  rows,  I  begin 
cultivating,  and  from  that  time  I  aim  to  go  through 
once  each  week  at  the  very  least,  both  ways,  if  in  hills, 
and  of  tener  if  possible,  never  letting  the  surface  crust. 
I  continue  cultivation  as  Icng  as  possible  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  setting  tuber.  All  cultivation  after  the 
first — which  should  be  deep — must  be  shallow. 

It  is  not  always  a  safe  rule  to  cut  all  varieties  to  the 
same  number  of  eyes,  as  different  potatoes  will  give 
vastly  different  results.  In  cutting  our  Carman  No.  1, 
I  naturally  cut  as  fine  as  possible,  sometimes  dividing 
the  eye.  I  tried  only  one  hill,  which  was  a  fair  sample, 
but  in  that  I  found  10  very  fine  tubers  which  would 
weigh  four  pounds.  The  No.  2  cut  that  way  would 
have  given  about  two,  possibly  three,  and  they  would 
have  been  much  too  large  and  coarse.  In  that  case,  I 
prefer  to  cut  to  single  eyes  and  put  three  pieces  in  a 
hill.  The  question  is  asked.  Why  not  cut  to  three 
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eyes  and  plant  one  piece  ?  If  this  be  done,  in  many 
cases  the  most  powerful  eye  will  draw  the  vitality 
from  the  rest,  and  one  will  get  only  one  or  two  shoots 
and  the  same  result  as  when  a  single  one-eye  piece  to 
the  hill  was  used. 

I  have  just  dug  some  potatoes  raised  from  one  pound 
of  seed,  in  which  the  potato  was  cut  to  single  eyes, 
planted  in  pots  and  then  sprouted.  In  one  case,  where 
I  weighed  the  product  from  one  of  these  single 
sprouts,  I  had  6K  pounds  of  potatoes.  Although  I 
did  not  carry  the  process  nearly  so  far  as  I  could  have 
done,  I  had  six  bushels  and  17  pounds  from  the  pound, 
or  an  averasre  of  three  and  one-third  pounds  to  the  hill, 
equal  to  269  bushels  per  acre,  at  three  feet  each  way. 
In  this  test,  the  sprouts  gave  larger  yields  than  the 
seed  which  was  planted  after  being  sprouted  twice. 
This,  I  think,  goes  to  show  that  the  first  sprouts  are  the 
best,  and  that  badly  sprouted  seed  is  greatly  damaged 
for  planting.  The  variety  was  the  Great  Divide. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  c.  R.  white. 


“TRUCKING”  OR  “INTENSIVE  FARMING?” 

A  description  of  some  “intensive  farming”  in  a 
recent  R  N.-Y.  greatly  interested  me,  though  I  had 
previously  supposed  that  sort  of  thing  was  “truck¬ 
ing,”  or  on  a  small  scale,  just  plain  gardening.  I  am 
much  afraid  I  have  been  guilty  of  some  “  intensive 
farming”  without  knowing  it — on  false  pretences,  as 
it  were — and  I  want  The  Rural's  opinion  to  quiet  my 
conscience  about  it  so  that  next  time  I  shall  know 
whether  to  call  it  “intensive  farming,”  or  just  plain 
gardening,  as  I  supposed  it  was. 

Last  May  I  set  tomato  plants  on  a  trifle  less  than 
one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  well  manured  ground, 
using  no  “phofpbatf  s,”  “nitrates,”  or  “potash  salts” 
then  or  since.  P’rom  that  ground.  I  have  sold,  up  to 
date,  tomatoes  to  the  amount  of  ?83  75,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  SI, 340  per  acre.  No  other  crop 
was  raised  between  the  rows,  though  my  neighbor’s 
Business  Hen  raised  Cain  there  occasionally,  and 
massacred  some  of  my  finest  tomatoes  which  had 
blood  in  them.  The  Business  Hen  knows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  wildcat  tomato  and  a  thoroughbred 
easily.  And  still  I  am  not  happy.  The  drought  cut 
short  the  crop  to  some  extent,  one  kind  rotted  badly, 
and  recent  heavy  rains  cracked  a  good  many  so  that 
they  were  unsalable.  Then  I  had  no  Planet  plaything 
with  which  to  run  up  the  rows  on  one  side,  and  down 
on  the  other,  and  “give  them  lunches,”  but  just  a 
common  hoe  to  stir  the  surface  soil  with  when  I  felt 
like  it.  Now  is  that  “intensive  farming”  or  not  ? 

I  have  to  thank  The  Rural  for  something  at  every 
turn,  so  in  this  matter  it  is  the  same.  After  the  plants 
were  set  out,  many  being  in  blossom,  came  the  June 
freeze.  Being  sure  that  it  would  kill  the  plants,  the 
problem  was  to  protect  them.  Hadn’t  pans  and  things 
near  enough,  but  I  had  read  in  The  Rural  (of  course) 
what  a  correspondent  said  about  covering  tomato 
plants  with  dirt,  and  so  with  a  prong  hoe  I  tried  it, 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  had  them  all  safely  covered, 
and  they  remainf  d  so  for  three  days,  through  a  heavy 
rain,  and  came  vp  smiling  and  none  the  worse  for  it 
except  about  a  dozen  broken,  which  were  replaced 
from  reserve  plants.  I  should  not  have  had  the  wit  to 
think  of  that,  and  so  The  Rural  has  my  thanks  as 
well  as  its  correspondent.  w. 

Monroe,  Wisconsin. 

R  N.  Y. — “What’s  in  a  name?”  That  which  we 
call  “  Intensive  farming”  would  be  just  as  satisfactory 
under  the  name  of  “trucking,”  Never  mind  the  name 
so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  show  possibilities  of  con¬ 
centrating  labor  and  manure  on  good  plants. 


POTATOES  FROM  SPROUTED  SEED. 

MR.  GREINER  EXPLAINS  HIS  POSITION. 

What  I  referred  to  especially  as  “nonsense,”  (see 
page  619),  was  the  assertion  that  the  “  tubers  grown 
by  the  sprouting  method  ”  would  rot.  I  don’t  see 
what  justification,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  you  can 
have  for  any  such  assertion.  You  do  not  even  men¬ 
tion  this  subject  in  your  remarks  in  the  last  issue 
(September  29).  What  seed  I  prefer,  is  an  altogether 
different  question,  and  herein,  I  probably  agree  with 
you  entirely.  My  first  choice,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  original  vigor  of  the  variety,  is  a  whole  potato, 
and  next  a  piece  as  large  as  I  can  get  it.  Of  sprouts, 
I  would  use  the  first  crop  in  preference  to  the  second, 
and  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  third  lot.  This, 
however,  would  not  deter  me  from  using  sprou’s  in  an 
emergency,  and  for  a  single  season.  The  process  of 
“  running  out”  is  slow,  and  the  tendency  can  be  over¬ 
come  or  even  reversed  by  judicious  treatment.  The 
sprouting  method  is  simply  the  extreme  in  close  cut¬ 
ting,  but  really  only  a  step  more  than  single-eye  plant¬ 
ing,  and  cannot  result  disastrously  if  practiced  only 
once,  and  then  counteracted  by  heavier  seeding.  I  am 
sure  the  latter  course  will  be  found  safer  and  less 
weakening  to  the  variety,  than  the  long-continued  use 


of  single  eyes  for  seed.  Still  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
experienced  propagators  have  to  say  on  this  point. 

I  had  a  peck  of  the  Carman  No.  1  to  plant.  Of  this, 
I  planted  two  specimens  whole.  The  rest  was  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  one  half  was  cut  to  single  eyes  and 
planted  in  carefully  prepired  rich  soil  ;  the  other 
half  was  used  for  sprouting  in  the  greenhouse.  After 
all,  except  the  last  lot  of  sprouts  and  the  exhausted 
tubers  themselves,  had  been  planted,  the  heavy  rains 
set  in  and  kept  part  of  the  patch  under  water  for 
days,  and  the  soil  soaked  for  weeks.  This  ruined  the 
soil  to  such  an  extent,  that  only  one  of  the  two  whole 
(very  large)  potatoes  made  any  growth,  and  this  was 
hardly  as  thrifty  as  that  of  the  single  sprout  plants. 
Only  one-third  of  the  single  eyes  started  up,  simply 
because  the  soil,  after  drying,  was  left  as  hard  as  a 
rock,  being  worse  in  this  respect  on  the  side  where 
the  potatoes  and  pieces  were  planted  than  where 
the  sprouts  were  set  out.  The  whole  crop,  surely,  was 
badly  injured.  A  comparison  between  the  two 
methods  of  planting,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  called 
conclusive.  Surely  there  was  no  noticeable  difference 
in  the  yield  from  the  different  plantings,  but  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  different  parts  of  the  same  rows, 
planted  the  same  way.  This  evidently  resulted  chiefly 
or  only  from  the  condition  of  the  soil,  whether  packed 
and  baked  more  or  less.  The  yield  of  the  whole  patch 
was  at  the  rate  of  almost  400  bushels  per  acre,  the 
hills  giving  an  average  of  over  two  pounds  each, 
usually  three  potatoes  ranging  in  weight  from  hardly 
less  than  three-quarters  to  one  and  one  quarter  pound 
and  over,  each.  They  are  the  largest  specimens  I 
have  grown  fer  many  years,  and  all  sound.  Heavy 
mulching  with  coarse  manure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dry  season  has  apparently  carried  this  patch  through 
in  reasonably  good  shape.  The  leaf-spot  disease  came 
early,  but  progressed  very  slowly. 

The  plants  from  the  latest  sprouts  are  yet  as  green 
as  grass.  The  frost  late  in  September  only  scorched  a 
few  leaves,  and  the  leaf-spot  disease  is  nearly  absent. 
I  find  good  big  potatoes  in  the  hills,  but  will  not  dig 
them  until  the  growth  is  checked  by  frost.  All  this 
might  also  be  said  of  the  plants  grown  from  the  tubers 
after  they  were  through  the  sprout- growing  process, 
and  seemingly  exhausted  and  dead.  The  tubers  looked 
exactly  like  the  old  seed  potatoes  which  one  ociasion- 
ally  finds  in  a  hill  grown  from  whole  seed.  They  had 
that  dull  color  on  the  outside,  and  that  hard,  coarsq 
appearance  inside  which  denotes  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  principle.  The  tubers  were  cut  in  pieces,  each 
with  two  or  three  eyes,  and  planted  in  the  usual  way. 
They  grow  and  make  vigorous  plants.  At  digging 
time  I  will  compare  the  yield  from  this  lot  with  the 
yield  from  the  sprouts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  suppose  that  a  potato  whose 
vitality  had  been  weakened — from  any  treatment 
whatever — would  be  more  liable  to  rot,  all  else  equal, 
than  another  not  so  weakened. 


WHEAT  FED  TO  HOGS, 

RESULT  OF  A  THREE  WEEKS’  EXPERIMENT. 

A  farmer  who  has  fed  quite  a  little  wheat  to  hogs, 
gave  me  the  following  facts  about  feeding  17  head  of 
high-grade  Poland -Chinas  the  last  two  weeks  of 
August  and  first  of  September  : 

The  17  head  weighed  just  3,000  pounds  the  middle 
of  August,  and  were  fed  14  bushels  of  soaked  wheat 
with  the  addition  of  three  bushels  of  whole  corn.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  week,  the  gain  in  weight  was  155 
pounds.  The  hogs  sold  later  at  5>i  cents  per  pound, 
which  allowed  him  only  50  cents  for  the  wheat  and 
corn — just  the  market  price  here.  The  second  week 
with  a  weight  of  3  155  pounds,  14  bushels  of  wheat 
were  ground  and  fed  in  slop,  making  a  gain  of  315 
pounds.  At  cents  per  pound  this  would  be  $17  33. 
With  wheat  at  50  cents  this  made  a  gain  of  $9  62, 
putting  up  the  price  of  the  wheat  to  a  little  over  $1.18 
per  bushel  after  deducting  70  cents  for  grinding. 
This  was  rather  an  abnormal  gain  ot  2%  pounds  daily 
against  IK  pound  the  first  week. 

The  third  week  began  with  the  herd  of  17  hogs 
weighing  3,465  pounds  and  they  were  again  fed  14 
bushels  of  ground  wheat  fed  in  slop  resulting  in  a 
gain  of  135  pounds.  At  5K  cents  this  made  $7.42. 
Wheat  at  50  cents,  with  70  cents  for  grinding  made 
the  wheat  or  feed  worth  $7.70  making  a  loss  of  28 
cents  sustained  for  the  third  week’s  feed.  No  other 
reason  was  advanced  for  this  loss  except  the  extreme 
hot  and  dry  weather,  with  no  water  to  wallow  in,  as 
all  other  circumstances  were  the  same  as  during  the 
other  weeks. 

A  summary  in  recapitulation  for  the  three  weeks  re¬ 
sults  in  a  gain  of  605  pounds  at  5K  cents,  or  $33  27  ; 
deduct  $23  90,  the  price  of  the  grain  and  grinding,  and 
there  remains  a  balance  of  $9  37,  as  the  gain  for  21 
diys’  feeding,  and  70  4  5  cents  per  bushel  for  the  grain 
fed  after  deducting  the  cost  of  grinding,  $140,  and  a 
gain  of  1  7-10  pound  per  day  for  the  feeding  period. 
Fractions  have  not  been  closely  counted  in  the  above 


calculation,  which  may  make  a  slight  variation,  but 
on  the  whole  this  experiment,  like  many  others  re¬ 
cently  published,  proves  that  wheat  at  50  cents  is  an 
economical  feed  for  hogs  up  to  at  least  a  certain  age 
and  weight. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  me,  both  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation,  whether  the  ground  or  soaked 
wheat  can  be  fed  at  a  profit  after  the  hog  has  arrived 
at  a  point  where  growth  ceases  and  the  animal  takes 
on  nothing  but  fat.  It  might  have  been  that  the 
reason  given  here  was  a  good  one  for  the  loss  sustained 
the  third  week,  but  I  believe  that  some  corn  added 
during  that  period  would  have  made  a  reasonable 
gain  in  weight.  Farmers  are  finding  out  more  about 
wheat  as  a  feed  than  ever  before,  simply  because  it 
could  not  be  grown  for  50  cents  per  bushel  and  leave 
a  profit,  and  they  have  begun  testing  its  feeding  value. 
We  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  food  for  family  con¬ 
sumption  only,  putting  it  after  the  fashion  of  an  old 
German  hereabouts,  that  “it  was  made  for  man  to 
eat,  and  ’twas  wicked  to  feed  it  to  stock.”  We  are 
leaving  behind  many  relics  of  fogyism  and  the 
scruples  of  dipping  “into  the  flour  barrel  for  pig  feed,” 
as  a  moral  sin  is  one  of  them.  When  the  farmer  can 
head  off  the  bulls  and  bears  of  the  Chicago  grain  mar¬ 
kets,  get  25  cents  in  premium  over  the  ruling  prices 
for  wheat,  and  still  have  the  manurial  residuum  left  to 
enrich  the  sdU,  we  are  doing  the  greatest  wrrk  of  our 
generation.  _  geo.  e.  scott. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  As-k  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

JAPANESE  PLUMS  FOR  A  RETAIL  TRADE. 

WHAT  VARIETIES  ARE  BEST  ? 

1.  With  your  present  knowledge  of  plums,  what  varieties  would  yon 
advise  planting  for  a  retail  trade?  2.  Do  not  most  of  the  Japanese 
plums  ripen  too  early  In  the  season  to  sell  well  ?  8.  What  proportion 
of  the  several  varieties  would  you  advise  planting  In  Connectlcnt  T 

Lombard,  Quackenboss,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Reine 
C’aude,  Bradshaw,  Burbank,  Satsuma,  Simon’s,  Chabot, 
Botankio  and  Abundance.  Ogon  and  Abundance  are 
too  early.  The  others  on  the  above  list  are  all  0.  K. 
Plant  three  quarters  Japans,  one-eighth  Lombard  and 
one-eighth  of  other  European  plums.  G.  s.  butler. 

They  Do  Not  Ripen  Too  Early. 

We  are  not  much  versed  in  plum  growing,  but 
from  our  present  knowledge,  we  would  prefer  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Reine  Claude,  Shipper’s  Pride,  Quackenboss, 
Abundance  and  Burbank.  They  do  not  ripen  too 
early.  Good  fruit,  nicely  put  up,  will  sell  at  any  time. 
We  would  plant  about  equal  proportions  of  the 
above  varieties,  excepting  Reine  Claude,  and  perhaps 
not  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  variety.  The  plum  is 
smaller  in  size  than  Bradshaw  or  Shipper’s  Pride. 
Although  good  in  quality,  it  is  not  quite  so  attractive 
as  the  other  named.  There  may  be  other  varieties  as 
good,  but  we  think  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  set¬ 
ting  these.  STEPHEN  hoyt's  sons. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale’s  Opinion. 

In  the  retail  trade,  I  expect  the  inquirer  wishes  to 
cover  the  longest  season  and  it  can  best  be  done  with 
the  Japan  varieties  in  about  the  order  of  Willard, 
Ogon,  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma,  which  will 
cover  the  season  from  early  July  until  into  October. 
As  to  the  too  early  ripening  of  the  Japans,  I  think  the 
very  early  ripening  of  the  Willard  is  much  in  its  favor 
as  a  market  variety,  but  possibly  the  Ogon  and 
Abundance  ripen  at  a  time  when  the  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  peaches,  and  plums  are  not  likely  to  be 
in  so  good  demand,  either  for  dessert  or  canning  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Burbank  and  Satsuma  coming  later,  are 
in  more  demand,  and  the  long-keeping  qualities  of  the 
Satsuma  enable  it  to  be  handled  to  the  best  advant¬ 
age.  Possibly  future  plantings  of  Japan  plums  will 
be  confined  more  to  the  extremely  early,  and  the  very 
late  kinds,  and  not  so  many  of  the  Abundance  and 
others  of  that  season.  In  Mr.  Burbank’s  new  crea¬ 
tions,  one  known  as  “J”  or  “Prolific”  is  of  extremely 
large  size,  very  beautiful  color,  and  as  fine  in  quality 
as  the  choicest  of  European  varieties  ;  and,  as  it 
ripens  late,  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  market  varieties,  serving  as  a  fine  dessert  fruit 
after  most  of  the  peaches  are  gone.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  Connecticut  of  the 
varieties  now  on  the  market,  I  would  suggest  15 
Willard,  10  Ogon,  15  Abundance,  20  Burbank  and  40 
Satsuma  to  the  100,  as  likely  to  give  most  profitable 
returns.  I  intend  to  plant  several  thousand  Japan 
trees  the  coming  spring,  but  shall  plant  largely  of  the 
latest  varieties  to  come  in  after  the  main  peach  crop 
is  gone,  J.  h.  hale. 
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What  George  T.  Powell  Says. 

The  retail  trade  calls  for  a  lar^^e  handsome,  showy 
plum.  Pond’s  seedling,  Bradshaw,  Victoria  and  Prince 
Englebert  are  among  the  high  colored  red,  purple  or 
blue  varieties  that  are  very  showy,  and  of  good  quality. 
Among  the  green  and  yellow,  are  Washington,  Peter’s 
Yellow  Gage  and  General  Hand,  all  large  and  with 
rich  shadings  of  red.  The  diffijulty  with  these  varie¬ 
ties  is,  that  they  ripen  in  August  and  early  September, 
while  the  people  who  would  buy  them,  are  mostly  out 
in  the  country.  If  properly  thinned,  these  varieties 
would  equal  the  California  plum  in  size  and  would  be 
superior  in  flavor.  I  would  plant  in  about  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  the  above.  They  would  thrive  in  Connecticut. 
The  most  of  the  Japanese  varieties  do  ripen  early  and 
while  very  attractive,  they  must  be  sold  when  large 
numbers  of  people  are  out  of  town.  They  are  hardy 
and  better  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  than  many 
of  the  English  varieties,  and  later  varieties  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  time  that  will  meet  the  late  demand. 

Believes  in  the  Japanese  Plums. 

I  would  plant  Japanese  varieties  only.  The  best 
known  are  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma,  named 
in  the  order  of  ripening.  Abundance  and  Satsuma 
must  be  thinned  severely  to  secure  the  best  fruit. 
Burbank  will  carry  a  larger  crop  and  mature  success¬ 
fully.  Willard  will  probably  sell  because  it  is  early, 
but  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Ogon,  which  app  ;ars  to  be 
better  in  Connecticut  than  elsewheie,  if  well  thinned, 
is  a  very  good  early.  To  fill  the  gap  between  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Satsuma,  Orient  and  Bailey  are  the  most 
promising — they  are,  perhaps,  identical.  The  Japan¬ 
ese,  in  their  varieties,  ripen  here  from  July  17  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  peach  season,  common  plums 
must  be  sold  at  the  price  of  common  peaches,  and 
were  so  sold  this  year  in  this  State.  I  would  use 
about  an  equal  number  of  Abundance,  Burbank  and 
Satsuma,  a  few  Willard,  and  if  there  is  a  market  for 
yellow  plums,  a  few  Normand,  which  ripened  this 
year  with  Burbank.  In  the  present  confusion  of 
names,  it  seems  unadvisable  to  mention  others.  This 
confusion  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
for  some  years,  for  it  is  apparently  easy  to  fruit  a  new 
seedling  in  four  years  or  less  from  the  ripe  fruit. 

Connecticut.  h.  z,  faibchild. 


Chicken  Mites  on  a  Horse. 

Inquirer,  Kenoalia  County,  Wis. — Through  some  cause 
or  other,  chicken  mites  have  got  into  the  barn  and  at¬ 
tacked  a  black  mare  that  is  a  great  pet  of  ours.  We 
have  done  all  we  can  think  of  to  eradicate  the  mites, 
such  as  scalding  the  barn  with  hoi. ing  hot  soapsuds, 
with  an  addition  of  wood  ashes,  thus  making  a  strong 
lye,  and  carbolic  acid  diluted  in  water ;  I  have  had 
the  mare  washed  in  lukewarm  water  and  carbolic 
soap,  at  least  three  times  a  week,  when  the  weather 
has  been  warm,  but  after  all  the  work  done  to  either 
barn  or  mare,  the  mites  seem  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  the  barn  and  not 
burn  it  to  the  ground,  for  I  believe  that  that  would 
be  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  minute  pests  ? 

Ans  — Several  who  have  had  a  similar  experience 
tell  me  that  Persian  Insect  Powder  or  Bahach  (some¬ 
times  sold  in  impure  form  as  as  insect  or  fly  powder) 
is  the  best  substance  to  use  on  hairy  animals  which 
become  infested  with  chicken  lice  or  mites.  Get  a 
cheap  dust  blower,  such  as  is  usually  sold  with  fly 
powder,  and  blow  the  Buhach  into  the  hair  all  over  the 
bcdy.  [Would  it  not  be  more  effective  to  use  Bahach 
water  as  a  wash  ? — Eps  ]  Do  th  s  thoroughly  and  then 
cover  the  animal  with  a  blanket.  If  a  thorough  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  powder  (get  it  as  fresh  as  possible  of 
a  reliable  dealer)  does  not  rid  the  mare  of  the  mites, 

1  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  advise  next,  as 

the  correspondent  has  tried  several  good  washes.  Tne 
easiest  and  surest  way  to  kill  the  mites  in  the  barn  is 
to  spray  with  a  knapsack  or  other  handy  sprayer 
thoroughly  every  inch  of  surface,  every  crack  and 
angle,  w.th  kerosene  oil,  used  undiluted  or  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  soap,  forming  the  well-known  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  Dilute  the  emulsion  only  four  or  five 
times.  I  would  use  the  undiluted  oil,  as  it  would  take 
but  little  anyway,  and  would  save  the  trouble  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  emulsion.  m  v.  slingebland. 

Something'  About  Peach  Trees. 

E.  A.  S. ,  Heart  Lake,  Pa. — 1.  1  wish  to  set  a  fe  w  peach 
trees.  What  are  the  best  two  varieties  for  this  section? 

2  Which  is  preferable,  fall  or  spring  setting?  3.  What 
is  the  cause  of  “  gummy”  peaches?  4.  Can  it  be  pre¬ 
vented?  5.  Can  pear  blight  (the  leaves  on  whole 
limbs  turn  black)  be  controlled  by  spraying  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  your  section  we  would  choose  between 
Crawford’s  Early,  Crawford’s  Late,  O.dmixon  Free, 
Smock  and  Stamp.  2,  We  would  plant  either  in  the 
fall  or  spring  as  more  convenient.  3.  The  curculio 
generally,  we  guess.  4  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
spraying  the  trees  with  Paris-green.  5.  To  a  certain 
extent  by  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


Hardy  Boses. 

H.  C.  DeR.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. — Is  the  rose  The 
R.  N.  Y.  sent  out  last  fall  hardy,  or  must  it  be  pro¬ 
tected  through  the  winter  ?  I  have  the  Dinsmore, 
said  to  be  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  but  it  killed  to  the 
ground  last  winter.  My  Ragosa  bore  several  roses. 
The  season  was  very  dry,  yet  it  made  a  fine  growth. 
The  blooms  fall  too  soon,  they  last  only  one  day.  Some 
one  inquired  through  The  Rubal  how  to  treat  grape 
seeds.  I  simply  put  them  in  a  woolen  cloth  and  buried 
them  in  the  ground  a  few  inches.  In  the  spring  when 
I  took  them  out,  they  were  nicely  sprouted. 

Ans. — Hardiness  is  one  of  its  main  good  qualities.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy. 

Some  Apples  in  Middle  Jersey. 

A.  S.  MacB.,  Lakewood,  N  J  — Were  you  planting  only 
10  or  12  apple  trees  for  family  use  in  Middle  Jersey 
where  the  soil  is  light,  dry  and  sandy,  what  would  be 
your  choice  of  varieties?  Would  you  advise  planting 
them  in  one  continuous  row?  If  in  two  rows,  would 
you  put  them  80  or  100  feet  apart  ? 

Ans  — The  list  of  good  apples  succeeding  in  your 
part  of  New  Jersey  is  small.  We  would  choose  Bald¬ 
win  and  Gravenstein.  We  would  plant  in  double  rows 
80  feet  or  half  that  distance  apart. 

Nut  Culture  in  Virginia. 

C  M,  B.,  Charlottesville,  Va — 1.  Will  the  soft,  or 
Paper-shell  almond  do  well  in  Albemarle  County, 
Va.  ?  2.  I  wish  two  mulberries — a  white  and  a  red — 
which  varieties  would  you  recommend  ?  3.  Is  Barr’s 

Mammoth  asparagus  better  than  the  older  sorts — Con¬ 
over’s  Colossal  and  Palmetto  ?  4.  Is  the  Buffalo  berry 
worth  cultivating  ?  5.  Is  the  Japanese  Winebsrry  ? 

6,  What  are  the  best  chestnuts  to  plant  ?  This  chest¬ 
nut  question  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  Catalogues  give  the 
Japan  Mammoth  as  the  largest  nut  produced,  but 
leave  us  a  little  doubtful  as  to  its  quality.  Other 
Japan  chestnuts,  the  Advance,  Early  Reliance  and 
Success  are  83  each.  As  the  Mammoth  is  25  cents,  the 
three  others  ought  to  be  greatly  superior  to  warrant 
that  price.  They  are  all  advertised  to  bear  at  two  to 
three  years  old. 

Ans. — We  would  say  that  Charlottesville  would  just 
about  mark  the  line  south  of  which  the  Paper-shell  al¬ 
mond  would  be  hardy  and  north  of  it  not  hardy.  2.  For 
white,  we  know  of  but  one,  which  is  called  “  White.” 
For  the  second,  we  would  choose  Downing’s  Everbear¬ 
ing,  a  sort  of  dark  maroon  color.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  good  red  variety.  3,  No,  it  is  not.  4.  Moderately 
so  for  its  fruit  as  well  as  for  ornament.  Our  friend 
must  bear  in  mind  that  as  it  is  dice  nous,  a  male  and 
female  should  be  planted  near  each  otuer.  5.  Yes,  as 
a  curiosity.  It  is  an  odd  plant.  As  a  raspberry  we 
would  prefer  any  of  the  popular  reds.  6,  We  would 
choose  the  Paragon  among  the  Japans.  The  quality 
of  all  other  Japan  nuts  that  we  have  eaten,  is  inferior. 
The  claim  that  the  varieties  mentioned  will  bear  in 
two  or  three  years,  is  correct.  We  may  not  speak  as 
to  the  quality,  as  our  trees  were  planted  last  spring. 

Alfalfa  at  the  South. 

O,  C.  J ,  Belen,  Miss. — 1.  Will  Alfalfa  succeed  in 
northern  Mississippi  ?  2.  Can  it  be  sown  there  in  the 

fall  with  good  results  ?  3.  What  month  is  best  to 

sow  ?  4.  How  much  seed  per  acre  ?  5.  Can  you  fur¬ 

nish  me  the  seed,  and  at  what  price  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Prof.  D,  L.  Phares  considers  it  very  valu¬ 
able  for  Mississippi.  It  sometimes,  he  says,  gets  two 
feet  high  by  the  middle  of  February.  He  knows  of 
some  plots  still  in  fine  condition  that  are  known  to  have 
been  growing  for  over  35  years.  But  it  is  often  hard 
to  get  it  well  started.  2.  We  think  so.  3.  We  would 
suppose  that  September  would  be  the  best  month  for 
your  climate.  4.  Twenty  pounds.  5.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  sell  seeds  or  plants  of  any  kind.  All  seeds¬ 
men  offer  Alfa'.fa.  Send  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D,  C.,  for  a  pamphlet  on^Forage 
Plants  for  the  South. 

Early  Potatoes,  Peas  and  Barley. 

H.  H.  M.,  Monte  Vista,  Col. — 1.  I  wish  to  purchase 
and  experiment  upon  their  adaptation  to  a  moderately 
sandy  soil,  five  or  six  varieties  of  the  very  best  yield¬ 
ing  extra  early  potatoes,  without  regard  to  quality. 
Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  me  a  list  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  productiveness  ?  2.  I  also  wish  a 

similar  list  of  first-crop  peas  (not  dwarfs),  the  very 
best  yielders  for  field  crops.  3.  Is  there  anything  ex¬ 
tra  early  in  barley  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  variety  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Lee’s  Favorite,  Tonhocks,  New  Q  leen. 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Sunrise.  We  may  not  speak 
of  relative  productiveness.  Every  variety  will  vary  in 
different  soils.  2.  There  is  so  little  difference  between 
the  first  early  peAs  of  our  best  seed  firms,  that  our 
friend  may  order  one  strain  as  well  as  another.  3, 
Vermont  Champion  and  New  White  Hulless  are  as 
early  as  any. 

Trout  in  an  Artificial  Pond. 

O.  M.  C. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Could  an  artificial  fish 
pond  supplied  with  a  runing  stream  during  the  year, 
except  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer,  be  supplied  during 


the  dry  season  by  a  windmill  from  a  never  failing 
well  near  by,  without  injury  to  the  fish  ?  Will  some 
one  inform  me  if  trout  will  live  in  such  a  pond,  as  I 
desire  to  construct  one  if  practical. 

Ans. — If  the  water  supply  fails  for  only  a  short  time 
in  the  summer,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  does 
not  rise  above  80  degrees,  trout  will  live  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  the  fish  to  have  a  few 
floats  of  boards  made  10  feet  square  in  the  pond  under 
which  they  may  shade  themselves,  if  there  is  no  other 
shade.  Some  deep  holes  should  also  be  made  in  the 
pond  and  a  few  rocks,  or  rough  stumps  anchored  to 
the  bottom  by  stakes,  will  also  be  a  great  help.  Tuese 
will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  food  for  the  fish  by  the 
profuse  growth  of  minute  animalculse  and  various  in¬ 
sects  that  gather  on  the  decaying  wood.  It  would 
hardly  pay  to  pump  water  into  the  pond ;  it  will  be 
better  to  make  the  bottom  water-tight  so  that  the 
pond  will  not  dry.  But  if  expense  is  not  an  ol'ject 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  adding  to  the  supply  of 
water  in  that  way.  h.  s. 

The  Prices  and  Value  of  Ashes. 

L.  M.  M.,  Washington,  Pa. — What  should  first-class 
hard-wood  ashes  cost  me  at  this  place  ?  Where  can  I 
purchase  by  the  car-load  ? 

Ans. — That  will  depend  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes. 
You  buy  them  to  obtain  potash,  and  a  small  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  price,  therefore,  should  be 
determined  by  the  cost  of  these  substances  in  other 
mixtures.  By  taking  the  average  cost  and  prices  of 
different  fertilizing  substances,  the  chemists  at  the 
Eastern  experiment  stations  agree  that  the  potash  in 
ashes  is  worth  five  cents  a  pound,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  five  cents.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  have  a  lot  of 
ashes  which  analyze  five  per  cent  of  potash  and 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  That  means  100  pounds 
of  potash  worth  85  and  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
worth  81  50  or  86  50  in  all.  This  86  50  represents  what 
this  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  would  cost 
if  you  bought  it  in  other  materials.  The  price  to  you 
will  also  include  the  cost  of  handling,  freight  and 
dealer’s  profit.  By  figuring  the  actual  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  guaranteed  you  as  we  have  done 
above,  you  can  decide  whether  the  price  is  excessive. 
We  advertise  dealers  in  ashes. 

How  Much  Butter  in  a  Pound  of  Fat  P 

D.  C.  B.,  Farmer,  N  Y. — 1.  I  am  drawing  my  milk 
to  an  Elgin  butter  factory  which  is  in  cpsration  in 
this  village.  The  outfit  in  this  factory  is  first-class  in 
every  respect.  If  I  deliver  700  pounds  of  milk  per 
week,  with  an  average  daily  test  (Bibcock)  of  4  per 
cent,  how  much  butter  should  I  be  crediied  with  at 
the  end  of  the  week?  At  a  farmers’  institute  held 
here  last  winter,  the  conductor  who  made  the  Bibcock 
test  of  samples  of  milk,  told  us  that  the  per  cent  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  test  represented  only  85  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  butter  which  would  be  obtained  by  the 
churn.  2.  Why  should  not  creamery  butter  be  as  solid 
and  firm  as  dairy  butter? 

Ans. — 1.  Butter,  like  many  other  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  substances,  varies  considerably  in  chemical  com¬ 
position,  and  no  two  samples  are  ever  precisely  alike. 
Tne  average  composition  of  commercial  butter  of  good 
quality  is  about  as  follows  : 

Fat .  84  per  cent. 

Water .  il  “ 

Salt .  3  “ 

Card,  etc .  2  “ 

Total . 100 

The  fat  seldom  rises  above  86  per  cent,  and  seldom 
falls  to  80  per  cent.  For  these  reasons  it  is  convenient 
to  reckon  .85  of  a  pound  of  fat  as  equivalent  to  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  these  figures  can  be  very  c’osely 
approximated  in  factory  work;  for  though  t acre  is 
some  loss  of  fat  in  both  buttermilk  and  skim  milk, 
this  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  butter  somewhat  less  than  85.  This  patron  de¬ 
livers  700  pcuuds  of  milk  per  week,  with  an  average 
test  of  four  percent.  The  milk,  therefo-e,  contains 
28  pounds  of  fat,  equivalent  on  the  basis  mentioned, 
to  32  94  pounds  of  baiter. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  to  reckon  the  fat  as  butter  in  making  dividends 
in  creameries  on  the  test  system.  It  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  pay  for  the  fat  simply  as  fat.  Or  in 
other  words  to  divide  the  net  proceeds  by  the  number 
of  pounds  of  fat  delivered  to  get  the  amount  due  the 
patron  per  pound  of  fat.  If  it  is  attempted  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  fat  delivered  into  an  equivalent  amount  of 
butter,  there  will^lways  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
amount  of  butter  so  calculated  and  the  amount 
actually  made,  no  matter  what  basis  is  adopted.  This 
discrepancy  will  vary  from  day  to  day  as  the  losses  in 
separating  and  churning  vary,  and  as  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  butter  varies.  2.  There  should  be  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  creamery  and  dairy  butter  if  both 
are  made  under  similar  conditions.  Creamery  butter 
is  made  to  go  on  the  market  fresh,  and  to  contain 
mere  water  than  dairy  butter,  which  in  central  New 
York,  is  almost  wholly  made  to  be  packed  and  held 
till  late  fall  or  early  winter.  It  is  necessarily  made 
drier  and,  therefore,  firmer.  H.  H.  wing. 
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A  “Phospliate”  On  Potatoes. 

C.  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.— The 

phosphate  applied  to  the  land  on  which 
L  he  Carman  potatoes  were  raised  as  re¬ 
ported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  29, 
was  Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  phosphate, 
said  to  contain  two  to  three  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  ;  eight  to  ten  per  cent  soluble 
and  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  actual 
potash  two  to  three  per  cent.  The  term 
phosphate  is  used  by  farmers  when 
speaking  of  nearly  all  the  commercial 
fertilizers  sold  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  no 
more  indefinite  than  the  term  manure  as 
applied  to  that  farm  product.  One 
sample  of  manure  may  contain  two  or 
three  times  as  much  plant  food  as  some 
other  sample,  but  both  are  properly 
called  manure.  A  ptiosphate,  as  the 
term  is  used  among  farmers,  may  be 
a  superphosphate  and  may  contain  820 
or  840  in  value  of  plant  food  to  the  ton  ; 
but  it  is  bought  and  sold  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  phosphate. 

If  a  large  crop  has  been  raised  in  this 
year  of  long-continued  drought,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  whether  barnyard 
manure  or  phosphate  was  used  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  In  my  garden,  a  fine  crop  of 
onions,  cabbage  and  sugar  beets  was 
raised  on  ground  fertilized  with  phos¬ 
phate  the  same  in  amount  and  quality  as 
applied  where  the  potatoes  were  grown. 
The  beets  yielded  at  the  rate  of  37  tons 
to  the  acre.  The  foliage  remained  green 
until  they  were  harvested.  An  old  bed 
of  strawberry  plants  kept  stri  ;tly  in  hills 
on  account  of  a  troublesome  weed,  had 
the  foliage  all  removed  soon  after  the 
picking  season  was  over,  and  received  a 
good  application  of  phosphate  and  un¬ 
leached  ashes  well  worked  into  the  soil. 
The  surface  has  been  kept  mellow.  The 
plants  are  vigorous,  and  no  one  would 
suppose  that  they  had  made  their  growth 
during  a  severe  drought.  Sweet  corn, 
nearby,  manured  with  stable  manure 
early  in  spring,  suffered  for  want  of  rain, 
and  gave  only  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop. 
Results  indicate  that  phosphate  was  the 
better  fertilizer  this  season.  Of  course 
The  Rubal  is  right  when  it  holds  that 
the  grade  of  fertilizer  used  should  be  in¬ 
dicated  as  well  as  the  amount,  in  all  re¬ 
ports  of  large  yields  of  farm  crops.  In 
the  case  above  stated,  ashes  had  been 
applied  in  previous  years,  and  no  large 
amount  of  potash  was  required.  The 
soil  was  already  in  good  condition. 

Destroying  Stumps. 

E  G  P.,  Doveb,  Del. — Make  the  hole 
under  the  stump  with  an  iron  bar.  In¬ 
sert  a  small  stick  of  dynamite  with  fuse 
attached,  tamp  properly,  touch  a  match, 
and  git.  Result,  stump  instantaneously 
blown  out — body  and  roots,  and  gener¬ 
ally  split  fine  enough  to  be  readily 
hauled.  Expense  need  not  exceed  10 
cents  per  stump  including  cost  of  mater¬ 
ial  and  wages  of  operators.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  business  for  amateurs,  however. 
Better  emp.oy  experts  at  reasonable 
wages,  which  may  readily  be  done. 

The  Next  Wheat  Crop. 

Fred  Grundy,  Illinois. — This  is  one 
of  the  great  winter  wheat  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  crop  harvested 
this  year  was  excellent  in  both  quantity 
and  quality.  By  reason  of  the  low  prices 
prevailing,  most  of  it  was  thrashed  from 
the  shock,  and  sold  at  once  for  40  to  48 
cents  per  bushel.  A  few  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  holding  all,  or  part  of  the  crop 
for  higher  prices,  or  for  feed.  If  corn 
goes  higher  than  wheat,  the  latter  will 
be  fed  to  stock  and  most  of  the  former 
sold.  One  would  naturally  think  that  the 
low  prices,  and  somewhat  gloomy  pros¬ 
pects,  would  deter  many  farmers  from 
seeding  much  land  to  this  crop  this  fall, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Seed  is  cheap, 
and  they  are  sowing  a  laiger  area,  even, 
than  last  year.  The  chief  reason  for 


this  is  that  winter  wheat  is  a  crop  that  is 
comparatively  easy  to  grow.  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  ground  and  seeding  come 
at  a  season  when  the  f  trmer  is  not  rushed 
with  work,  and  it  ha  sheen  amply  demon¬ 
strated  that  if  the  soil  is  thoroughly  well 
prepared,  and  the  seeding  done  at  the 
right  time,  the  crop  is  about  as  certain  as 
any  that  can  be  grown.  After  seeding, 
the  crop  requires  no  further  attention 
until  harvest  time  the  following  June. 
Then,  with  the  improved  implements  we 
now  have,  harvetting  is  quickly  and 
easily  done,  and  in  a  week  or  so  the 
powerful  steam  thrasher,  with  its  auto¬ 
matic  straw-stacker  and  grain-weigher 
comes,  sacks  are  hired  for  half  a  cent  a 
day  each,  the*  grain  is  knocked  out  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  hauled  right  to  market, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  farmer  has  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  all  that  remains 
to  tell  the  tale  is  a  straw  stack  20  to  30 
feet  high  and  a  hire  stubble  field. 

A  neighboring  farmer  gave  me,  in  a 
few  words,  his  reasons  for  sowing  a 
larger  area  than  usual  this  fall.  “Wheat 
is  considerably  below  par,”  said  he,  “and 
1  had  about  decided  to  sow  only  20  acres, 
but  the  soil  was  in  such  fine  condition 
for  working  that  I  finally  concluded  to 
put  in  60  acres.  You  see  the  facts  are 
just  these  :  After  the  crop  is  sown,  it  is 
out  of  the  way  till  harvest  time.  It  is 
the  best  crop  we  have  with  which  to  sow 
clover  and  Timothy ;  if  it  is  thrashed 
from  the  shock,  there  is  very  little  hard 
labor  connected  with  it ;  a  man  with  two 
good  teams  and  a  hand  can  manage  60 
acres  about  as  well  as  25,  so  in  it  goes!” 
Hundreds  more  think  as  he  does. 


Campbell’s  Early. — The  following 
abstracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  our  respected  friend.  Pres.  Geo.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio  : 

“  I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  to 
you  that  the  favorable  opinion  you  ex¬ 
pressed  last  year,  has  been  more  than 
confirmed  by  all  who  have  tested  my 
grape,  after  another  season’s  fruiting. 

.  .  .  Mr.  W.  N.  Irwin,  the  Assistant 

United  States  Pomologist,  wrote  me  as 
follows,  September  12 : 

“  ‘  I  must  say  that  every  one  who  saw 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  test  its  fine 
qualities,  was  delighted  with  it.  .  .  . 

I  really  believe  you  have  the  grape  that 
has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
now  in  cultivation.’ 

“Prof.  Heiges,  Pomologist  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  wrote : 

“  ‘  Your  cluster  of  Campbell’s  Early 
was  received  September  5.  The  cluster 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  one,  re¬ 
minding  me  of  a  small  cluster  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  as  grown  under  glass.  We 
found  some  of  the  berries  to  be  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  the  quality  is  remarkably 
fine,  pulp  sweet  to  the  center,  with 
small  seeds,  easily  detached  from  the 
pulp ;  the  skin  thin,  yet  remarkably 
tenacious,  making  it  a  very  valuable 
shipper.  Color  a  beautiful  black,  with 
heavy  bloom.’ 

“  Hon.  Isidor  Bush,  senior  of  the  firm 
of  Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  acknowledging  the  sample  of  the 

Iir  writing  to  »(lTertlBerB  please  always  mentlos 
PHB  RtJBAL. 

Are  You  Prepared 

For  the  approach  of  cooler  weather  ? 
Is  your  appetite  vigorous,  your  diges¬ 
tion  good,  your  blood  pure  ?  You  need 

Sarsa¬ 
parilla 


grape  sent  for  testing  September  19, 
wrote : 

“  ‘  Were  I  to  write  ever  so  much,  I 
could  not  say  half  that  I  think  and  feel 
about  your  grape.  It  is  the  grape  of  the 
future,  excelling  all  American  grapes  in 
its  ensemble  of  qualities,  and  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  Black  Hamburgh.’ 

“  I  have  not  re-written  the  above  for 
publication,  but  to  show  you  how  per¬ 
fectly  your  estimate  of  my  grape  has 
been  confirmed  by  those  quite  competent 
to  judge.  When  I  sent  it  to  you  last 
year  I  was  not  certain  that  I  should  ever 
venture  to  introduce  it. 

“  Campbell’s  Early  ripened  this  season 
about  10  days  earlier  than  last  year  ;  it 
began  to  show  color  the  latter  part  of 
July,  was  fully  colored  August  5  to  10, 
and  was  apparently  ripe  August  15. 
Owing  to  a  dry  summer  most  varieties 
were  much  smaller  than  usual,  and 
ripened  from  a  week  to  10  days  earlier.” 

On  September  28,  Mr.  Campbell  sent  us 
two  bunches  of  the  grape  ;  one  of  which 
had  been  three  times  packed  and  re¬ 
packed,  traveled  about  300  miles,  and 
been  on  exhibition  subjected  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  committee,  and  the  hard- 
ling  of  scores  of  interested  visitors. 
They  were  received,  one  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  berries  of  the  other  had 
fallen  from  the  stems.  The  following 
notes  were  made  as  the  result  of  a  care¬ 
ful  comparison  with  Concords  :  Skin 
firmer  and  more  tenacious  ;  more  “  fat” 
under  the  skin  :  flash  more  meaty,  more 
tender,  less  pulp  ;  scarcely  a  trace  of 
acidity  in  the  flesh  about  the  seeds 
sweeter,  richer.  A  decidedly  better  grape 
in  every  way.  Mr.  Campbell,  last  spring, 
sent  an  imnerfectly  rooted  cutting  to  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  was  his  only  avail¬ 
able  plant.  He  hoped,  but  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  live.  The  plant  lived  and  is 
now  about  one  foot  high. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  entire  stock  has  been 
placed  in  the  competent  hands  of  Geo.  S. 

{Contirmed  on  next  page.) 
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Cider  Machinery.— Bend  forcatslOKue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Frees  Co.,  118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
to  defend  you  from 
the  attacks  of  fevers, 
pneumonia  and  tie 
grip,  by  building  you  up  and  making  you 
strong  and  robust.  It  makes  good  health 
certain  and  permanent. 

Hood’s  Fills  care  liver  Ills,  constipation. 


n  H  1111 1 II  n  WAGH  INBRY  and  BUFPLIBS. 
UARRIRu  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
U  arnnaju,  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  in  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in,  wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  Ac.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’gfree.  Address 

empire  MPG.  CO., 

Q,uliiCY,  IIL 


Weak  Digestion 

strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  caused 
from  a  lack  of  that  which  is 
never  exactly  digested — fat.  The 
greatest  fact  in  connection  with 

Scott's  Emulsion 

appears  at  this  point — it  partly 
digested  fat — and  the  most 
weakened  digestion  is  quickly 
strengthened  by  it. 


The  only  possible  help 
in  Cotisuinpiion  is  the 
arrest  of  waste  and  re¬ 
newal  of  new.,  healthy 
tissue.  Scott's  Emulsion 
has  done  wonders  hi  Con¬ 
sumption  just  this  way. 


Prepared  by  Scott  k  Bowne,  N.  Y.  Alldnigrists. 


BALING 
PRESSES 

>■  ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER 

Address  Wanuf’rSi 

_ PLOW  CO 

Box  II  QUINCV,  ILL 


HAYffl(!S5tSi 

[STEXL  presses]  ‘  ' 


^  ^  SELF  FEEDER  — 

30  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANYsNJ/1 

welTdMls 

awarded  Highest  Medal  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
All  latest  Improvements.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Winger’s  Royal  Grown 

STEEL 

WINDMILL 

i  f  Uas  no  Equal 
for  Btieogth  or 
Simplicity.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted  Awarded  Medal  and 
Diidoina  at  World  «  Fair. 
One  man  with  helper  can  erect  In  one  day 

E.  B.  WINCE  R, 

532  Kenwood  Terrace,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Great  Reduction 

I3xr 


In  Older  to  make  room  for  our  Cutter  trade,  we 
have  to  clcse  out  our  Immense  siock  of  Carnages, 
Bungles  and  Road  Wagons  at  kUINOUS  FKICES. 
Send  for  our  Special  l  ut  Frlce  List  and  get 
a  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Rnrallsms — Continued. 

Josselyn,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  for  propa¬ 
gation  and  introduction  so  soon  as  a 
suffijient  stock  can  be  grown  for  that 
purpose.  A  fine  photo  portrait  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  was  placed  before  our  read¬ 
ers  December  16,  1893. 

Thk  Early  Cluster  blackberry  was  sent 
to  us  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  N. 
J.,  in  1883.  After  trying  it  for  several 
years  we  reported  that  it  was  not  extra 
early;  the  berries  were  small  to  medium, 
and  not  of  superior  quality.  Later  it 
was  said — we  have  forgotton  by  whom — 
that  two  varieties  were  sent  out  under 
the  one  name,  one  of  which,  the  spurious, 
was  worthless,  the  other,  the  true,  as 
early  as  Early  Harvest,  better  in  quality, 
and  far  more  hardy.  Assuming  that  we 
had  the  true  sort,  no  further  trials  were 
made.  We  note  that  Early  Harvest  is  no 
longer  offered  by  Mr.  Lovett.  Now 
comes  the  following  interesting  note 
from  Fred  W.  Card,  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska : 

“  The  report  of  the  behavior  of  the 
Early  Cluster  blackberry  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
how  varieties  may  differ  in  different 
localities.  This  variety  in  particular 
does  not  seem  to  enjoy  a  veiy  good  rep¬ 
utation  over  the  country  at  large;  yet  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
desirable  sorts  ever  grown.  While  the 
berries  may  not  be  considered  very  large, 
they  are  of  good  and  uniform  size,  aver¬ 
aging  but  little,  if  any,  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  in  this  respect.  The  Ruua.l, 
Nkw-Yobkei{  reports  it  as  inferior  in 
quality,  also,  while  there  it  has  always 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  being  peculiarly  free  from  the  hard 
core  so  often  found  in  blackberries,  and 
very  sweet  and  melting.  The  fruit 
ripens  rapidly  and  is  soon  gone,  so  that 
it  scarcely  interferes  with  the  general 
crop.  The  Early  Harvest  may  ripen  a 
few  berries  sooner,  but  it  has  always 
proved  so  far  inferior  in  hardiness  and 
productiveness,  as  scarcely  to  merit  com¬ 
parison.  It  has  never  proved  harly, 
while  the  Early  Cluster  has  withstood 
the  winters  perfectly  at  Ithaca.  The 
foliage  is  dark,  vigorous  and  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  in  appearance,  and  the  plants  seem 
to  succeed  well  with  severe  pruning.  Is 
it  possible  that  more  than  one  thing  has 
been  sent  out  as  the  Early  Cluster  ?” 

Fob  at  least  10  years  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  seedling  of  the  Rural  Blush 
that  would  retain  its  unexcelled  quality, 
yield  more  and  be  of  better  shape.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  last  year,  all  of  these  seedlings 
were  inferior  to  the  parent  in  most  ways 
Last  year  one  of  the  seedlings,  from 
seeds  sown  the  year  before,  gave  some 
promise  of  rewarding  our  perseverance. 
Seven  hills  were  planted  April  19,  in  uhe 
garden  by  the  trench  system,  using  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
Bradley’s  potato  fertilizer.  The  yield 
for  the  seven  hills  was  24  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  829.69  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  were  111  tubers,  most  of  them  of 
marketable  size.  Now  with  the  same 
make  and  amount  of  fertilizer,  the  Blush 
potatoes  in  our  experiment  field  will  not 
yield  over  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  judg¬ 
ing  by  about  50  hills  which  have  already 
been  dug.  The  fault  of  this  seedling,  as 
of  its  parent,  is  that  the  tuuers  do  not 
set  close  enough  to  the  plant,  involving 
considerably  more  trouble  in  harvesting. 
The  quality  is,  in  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  eating  one  large  tuber,  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  the  Rural  Blush.  We  are 
so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  feel  well 
rewarded  for  our  10  years  of  failure. 

A  YIELD  of  the  rate  of  829  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre  during  this  sea¬ 
son  of  exceptional  drought  and  potato 
failure,  will  seem  to  many  of  our  later 
readers  a  sensational  story  ;  a  statement 
— in  a  gentler  word,  a  lie — intended  to 
feather  our  nest — the  credulous  public 
to  supply  the  feathers.  But  our  more 
recent  friends,  as  do  our  older,  should 
know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  sold 


a  seed  or  plant  to  its  subscribers,  and 
that  any  exaggeration  of  the  merits  of 
new  things  which  originate  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  would  simply  weaken  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  good  faith  and  integrity  which 
the  impartial  reports  of  its  experiments, 
during  the  past  17  years,  have  estab¬ 
lished.  We  would  not,  at  this  late  day, 
sell  that  reputation  for  love  or  money. 
We  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  potato  reputation,  we 
could  propagate  and  sell  this  latest  seed¬ 
ling,  disguising  the  fact — an  easy  thing 
to  do — that  we  were  the  distributing 
agent,  at  prices  that  would  insure  us  a 
profit  of  510,000.  But  a  disguised  trade 
paper  is  to  us  just  about  the  meanest 
abomination  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  become  were  it  to  use  its  many 
means  of  praising,  or  overpraising,  any 
new  variety  of  seed  or  plant,  the  staple 
product  of  every  farm  and  garden,  while 
disguising  the  fact  that  we  were  using 
its  columns,  professedly  devoted  to  dis¬ 
interested  information,  to  advance  our 
own  pecuniary  interests. 

Lawn  mowebs  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  finest  lawns.  They  cut  too  close. 
The  best  lawn  grasses — Red-top  and 
Blue  grass — will  stand  cutting  for  years; 
better,  we  dare  say,  than  any  other  lawn 
grasses.  But  they  become  weakened 
after  years  of  this  close  shaving,  and 
coarser  grasses  and  weeds  gradually 
crowd  them  out.  The  main  lawn  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  was  prepared  and  planted 
22  years  ago.  Though  it  looks  green  and 
fairly  well  at  a  little  distance,  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  there  is  more  of 
dock,  sorrel,  dandelion,  plantain,  etc., 
than  of  Red-top  and  Blue  grass,  the  seed 
originally  sown.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  had  the  same  or  similar  experience. 
The  crying  need  is  for  a  lawn  mower 
that  will  leave  a  taller  stubble,  while 
cutting  the  grass  evenly.  We  are  told 
that  a  mower  cannot  be  constructed  that 
will  do  this.  Grass  is  tender  and  gives 
away  before  the  revolving  blade  if  set 
high,  and  the  nearer  the  soil  these  blades 
are  brought  the  smoother  the  mower 
will  work.  It  has  not  seemed  to  us  that 
this  difficulty  is  in8upe»'able,  and  we 
have  been  making  inquiries  and  purchas¬ 
ing  different  makes  in  the  hope  that  one 
or  another  could  be  regulated  not  to  cut 
so  close,  and  thus  give  the  lawn  a  longer 
life  of  beauty.  Before  another  spring, 
we  hope  to  give  the  results  of  our  investi¬ 
gations.  Meanwhile,  we  would  gladly 
hear  from  our  friends  who,  valuing  per¬ 
fect  lawns — the  most  beautiful  portion 
of  home  grounds — have  suffered  from 
the  same  cause. 

*  Kindly  recall  that  last  summer  we 
attempted  to  cross  no  less  than  100 
fiowersof  the  Alkekengi  (the  strawberry 
tomato  or  ground  cherry)  with  the  ordin¬ 
ary  tomato.  Two  small  fruits  formed, 
the  seeds  from  which  gave  us  20  plants 
which  are  now  in  fruit.  They  are  true 
Alkekengis,  pure  and  simple  ;  really  and 
truly.  Efforts  this  summer  again  to 
make  this  cross  failed. 

Db.  T.  H.  Hoskins  picked  half  a  bushel 
of  Red  Jacket  gooseberries  from  one 
plant. 

We  have  now  tried  every  kind  of  mole- 
trap  known  to  us  and  we  propose,  in  due 
time,  to  tell  our  readers  all  about  these 
traps,  so  that  they  may  know  which  to 
buy  and  which  not  to  buy.  There  is  but 
one  practical  way — pardon  us  for  speak¬ 
ing  positively  on  this  point — to  rid  one’s 
premises  of  these  pests,  and  that  is  by 
the  use  of  traps. 

Direct. 

- B.  G.  Nobthkup:  “No  sane  man 

who  truly  loves  nature,  is  ever  perplexed 
by  the  question,  so  common  of  late,  ‘  Is 
life  worth  living  ?’  ’’ 

- Fabm  Joubnal  :  “  Hard  work  will 

wear  out  hard  times.” 

“  I  APPBOVE  of  setting  out  apple  or¬ 
chards,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
apple  crop  of  the  future  is  going  to  be  a 


profitable  one,  as  the  population  in¬ 
creases  faster  than  the  apple  trees,  and 
many  of  the  orchards  now  standing  are 
growing  old  and  going  into  decay.” 

- Experiment  Station  Record:  “As 

a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  from  the  study 
of  actual  cases  where  buildings  have  been 
struck,  that  lightning  often  disregards 
entirely  metallic  surfaces  and  points.” 

“One  interesting  point  which  appears 
to  be  shown  by  statistical  studies  of 
lightning  stroke  is  the  decreased  liability 
-to  accident  in  thickly  settled  communi¬ 
ties.” 

“It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the 
risk  in  the  country  is  five  times  greater 
than  in  the  city.” 

- Minnesota  Station:  “  Cross  fer¬ 
tilization  of  grapes.  To  test  the  self¬ 
fertility  of  grapes,  bunches  of  Moore’s 
Early,  Lady,  Agawam,  Ives  Seedling, 
Lindley,  and  Brighton  were  inclosed  in 
bags  during  the  blossoming  period.  Lind¬ 
ley  and  Brighton  were  found  completely 
incapable  of  fertilizing  themselves,  not  a 
single  berry  setting,  but  the  others  all 
produced  full  bunches  of  grapes.” 


Ilf  you  name  Tub  Bubal  Nbw-Yokkbb  to  our 
advertlBerg,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
repllOH  and  rlKht  treatment 


ll-lt  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Mi  Ik. 

^  West  Liberty,  In. 

we  have  a  baby  20  months  old  who  was 
raised  on  Mellln’s  Food;  she  was  so  delicate 
that  no  one  thought  she  could  live;  Mellin’s 
Food  saved  her.  Hrs.  A.  .1.  Westland. 

Wilmington.  Del. 

I  have  been  u.sing  your  Mellln’s  Food  for 
my  boy,  nearly  two  years  old,  for  the  last 
month  or  so,  and  It  has  Improved  him  won¬ 
derfully;  he  Is  Just  recovering  from  a  severe 
Illness  and  could  not  digest  milk  at  all  before 
using  the  Food.  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Quinn. 
SEND  for  our  hook,  “The  Caro  ami 
^  Eeedim;  of  InfuiitM,'’  mailed  ^ 
O  Free  to  any  address.  A 

^  Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  $ 


Our  Fall  Catalogue 


Seventy  pages,  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  and  lllustratlODs  of  the  best 
FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  mailed 
free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
We  guarantee  our  stock  llrst-clsss, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Send  for  this 
Catalogue  at  once.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


UGRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Rinnll  FriiltH,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genulno,  cheap,  a  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOc. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  I.KlVIS  IlOKSCII,  Fredonia,  K.  V. 


■f  AWY  THOMPSON  Strawberry,  Miller  Red 
JlJ  Raspberry.  Maxwell’s  Ka.  Blackberry,  the 
three  great  market  berries  for  the  future.  Full  line 
Of  nursery  stock.  MVEK  A  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del 


P 


LAHTSir*:‘:"^  TREES"'" 


Blackberry, 
Currants,  Gooseberry, 
Asparagus,  Grapes. 


I 


Apple, 
Peach, Chestnut 
Walnut.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 


J.  S.  COLLINS’  SONj’Moorestown,  N.  J. 


NATUKK’S  OWN  FEUTILTZER. 
CANADA  A 

UNLEACHED  hi 

HARDWOOD  I  I 

The  Fore«t  City  Wood  Ash  Co  .  of  London.  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Fampniet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES. 


For  prides  address  'i'HOS.  FOT'l'S,  Brantlord,  Ont 


POTASH 

FOR 


FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  I’KRCENTAGKS 
OK  £’OTASH„  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


SEED  WANTED  = 

Every  quality.  Will  pay  full  value. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  speeK.ii.m 

Seed  Cleuuliitf.  JtINUHAMTON,  N.  Y 


EGYPTIAH  OR  WINTER  ONION  SETS. 

For  fall  planting.  Sold  at  Wholesale  prices,  tl  per 
bushel.  G.  E.  KBPHAUT,  Carey,  Ohio. 


Seed  Potatoes-New  Queen. 

We  offer  WX)  barrels  of  above  variety  Smooth 
stock,  and  true  to  name.  Shipped  In  round-hooped 
truck  barrels,  holding  three  bushels,  with  burlap 
cover.  Stock  above  medium  In  size.  per  barrel. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kington,  Pa. 


POTATO  BUYERUTTENTION! 

Carman  No.  1,  $12  per  barrel;  Maggie  Murphy, 
Freeman,  New  Queen,  Rochester,  Peachblow,  IH2i; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  Monroe 
Seedling,  Early  Puritan,  $2.2{>.  ',j5,UUO  bushels 
Above  prices  for  October.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders.  References:  irst  National  Bank.  Nesrara, 
N.  Y.  K.  H.  Burnette,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N  Y. 


;m 

Crop. 


i  Second  Drop  Seed  Potatoes 

(  —Earliest,  strongest,  most  productive. 
'  Ready  for  fall  delivery  October  15  ai.  d 
/  thereafter.  Cao  be  cut  any  time. 

i  Varieties:  New  Queen,  Early  Hebron, 
Early  Puritan,  Thorburn,  Early  Hose, 
Early  Nuritier,  and  Freeman,  all  true 
to  name.  Crop  lot  prices.  Send  lor 
free  pamphlet. 

JOHN  C  PEARCE  &  CO., 

404  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

I  can  ship  good  stock  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and 
American  Wonder  at  $2.25  par  barrel;  Chapman’s 
Orphan  and  World's  Fair,  $.'1.00. 

PARKER  BRISTOL,  Wynantsklll,  N.  Y. 


DOT New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes 
rUIAIULO  for  sale.  Good  stock.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted. 

G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wllawana,  Pa. 


The  Paragon  GhesInui 

Is  highly  recommended  by  the  leading  horticultur¬ 
ists  of  the  country.  Fine  young  trees  for  sale  this 
fall.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON.  Marietta.  Pa. 


IF  YOU 
WANI 


STANDARD  PEARS, 
JAPAN  PLUMS, 
PEACH  TREES, 


In  large  or  small  quantity,  send  for  our  list.  We  have 
extra  lice  blocks  of  these  kinds,  and  offer  low  prices. 

WHITIHG  HUBSERV  C0..,,„“SS 


FRUIT  AND  ORN AIMENTAl..  j 


Bulbs,  Ro»es,  Hardy  Plants,  lE'fk.ll  

collections  in  America.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 


Mt.  Hope  NarSL-rit:,i. 
ROCHESTER.  M  V 


We  Grow';'’/rM?.rnof  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruitand  OrnamentalTrees, Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

nill  DO  No  finer  assortment  of  Largo  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  oi 
DAfLDOl  Boses  in  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
itiiy  other  Nursery  can  sliow.  I'lantcrs  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  Insixict  our 
stock.  FALL  PRICE  LIST  ANI»  IIULJf  CATALOLLE  FREE. 

41St  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 


STOHRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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tranamlttlmt  monev. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1894. 


Fob  the  next  eight  months,  E.  S  Carman  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  his  friends  address  all  communications  to  No. 
5  West  82nd  St.,  New  York  City,  instead  of  River 
Edge,  N.  J.  „ 

Many  excellent  reports  as  to  the  behavior  of  the 
little  tubers  of  Carman  No.  1,  have  been  received. 
We  shall  print  the  gist  of  them  later  on. 

« 

We  begin  “Primer  Science”  this  week  with  some 
answers  to  a  few  fertilizer  questions.  If  the  answers 
are  not  clear  enough,  we  want  you  to  come  again  and 
let  us  try  to  explain  still  further.  We  are  studying 
away  at  the  “  balanced  rations”  problem  in  the  hope 
of  making  “  protein  ”  and  “carbohydrate”  look  less 
formidable  than  they  now  do  to  many. 

« 

Herb  is  something  to  make  a  dairyman  thoughtful : 

You  sugfi;e8t.  In  a  late  iBsue,  that  farmers  eelect,  weed  out,  and  kill 
all  the  poor  cows.  What  have  you  to  suggest  about  poor  milkers— 
those  that  will  dry  a  cow  off  If  she  milks  a  little  hard  or  slow,  or  kicks 
If  they  hurt  her? 

We  would  get  rid  of  the  poor  milkers  if  we  possibly 
could.  Unfortunately,  the  farmer  is  often  obliged  to 
put  up  with  them,  and  submit  to  loss.  It  is  a  good 
plan  for  a  farmer  to  test  the  milkers  as  well  as  the 
cows  now  and  then  by  “stripping”  after  them.  Try 
to  cure  the  hard  milking  cows  by  using  tubes  or 
plugs  in  the  teats.  ^ 

On  page  588  we  stated  that  the  San  Jo? 6  scale  insect 
is  being  brought  to  the  East  on  California  pears.  Dr. 
Collier,  of  the  Geneva  Station  writes  that  entomolo¬ 
gists  have  found  these  insects  established  on  Long 
Island.  This  is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  for  if  this 
pest  once  becomes  well  scattered  through  the  State,  it 
will  do  far  more  damage  than  the  Codling  moth.  It 
should  be  stamped  out  at  once,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  quarantine  against  California  fruit.  Where  is  the 
New  York  “Department  of  Agriculture”  in  a  time  like 
this  ?  Hunting  for  votes,  probably. 

« 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  among 
other  topics  to  be  discussed  is  “The  Colored  Farmers 
of  Alabama.”  The  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Alabama, 
is  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  for  colored 
students.  It  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  colored 
race  in  training  skilled  workmen  in  agriculture  and 
the  trades.  The  South  is  so  dependent  on  the  negro 
for  its  farm  labor  that  it  seems  strange  that  so  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  educate  him  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  in  which  he  excels.  No  fur¬ 
ther  lessons  from  history  are  needed  to  prove  that  a 
benighted  and  ignorant  peasantry  will  ever  prove  a 
curse  to  the  land  that  keeps  them  in  ignorance.  The 
true  education  of  the  negro  farm  laborer  is  one  of  the 
live  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  South  can  well  afford 
to  take  hold  of  it  in  a  business-like  way. 

# 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  and  comment  that  so  many 
farmers  fail,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  have  their 
stubble  land  plowed  early  for  wheat.  No  doubt  the 
present  season  was  an  unusually  diflScult  one  for  this 
work,  on  account  of  the  severe  drought  immediately 
after  harvest.  Bat  the  successful  farmer  ever  on  the 
alert,  lest  he  be  caught  by  just  such  a  season,  had  his 
stubble  land  like  a  summer  fallow,  the  oats  or  barley 
and  weeds  well  subdued,  and  plant  food  liberated  by 
cultivation  by  September  1 ;  while  his  less  fortunate 
neighbor  had  hardly  plowed  a  furrow.  Through 
central  New  York,  not  more  that  one  farmer  in  10  had 
finished  plowing  for  wheat  this  season  by  August  20. 
On  a  few  farms  a  less  acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  on 
account  of  the  drought,  than  would  have  been  sown 
had  the  season  been  more  favorable  for  fitting  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  But  in  most 
cases,  the  drought  affected  the  time  of  sowing  and 
the  preparation  the  land  received,  more  than  it  did 
the  acreage.  Unless  the  land  is  unusually  fertile,  and 


in  superior  mechanical  condition,  the  greatest  yield 
of  grain  cannot  be  expected  when  stubble  land  is 
plowed  and  hastily  fitted  only  a  few  days  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  land  to  wheat.  In  all  of  the  better  wheat  soils, 
there  is  contained  in  the  soil  itself,  a  large  amount  of 
fertility  which  may  become  available  by  thorough 
cultivation.  The  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  will  be 
further  broken  down,  adding  available  plant  food,  and 
by  frequent  stirring,  the  soil  is  more  finely  divided, 
thus  giving  an  increased  surface  for  chemical  action 
or  weathering  of  the  particles  of  the  soil ;  this  will 
bring  some  of  the  plant  food  contained  in  the  soil  into 
such  a  condition,  that  the  wheat  plant  can  make  use 
of  it.  When  land  that  has  just  borne  an  oat  crop,  is 
plowed  and  sowed  at  once  to  wheat,  the  available 
plant  food  has  been  used  up  by  the  oats,  leaving  little 
available  food  for  the  young  wheat  plant. 

* 

The  writer  is  having  an  experience  just  now  in 
figuring  on  the  building  of  a  new  house.  The  building 
trade  is  a  good  index  of  the  times  because  a  good 
house  calls  for  supplies  from  a  dozen  different  branches 
of  industry.  We  find  that,  as  compared  with  several 
years  ago,  builders  have  dropped  considerably  on  their 
figures.  Why?  Bricks  are  cheaper  with  us  because 
of  the  failure  of  a  local  brick  yard.  Lumber,  nails, 
etc.,  are  no  cheaper  than  before,  but  wages  have  been 
reduced  for  carpenters’  work,  and  in  that  item  alone 
is  found  most  of  the  cheapening.  This  is  just  what 
we  have  predicted  and  expected.  The  town  workman 
will  not  be  so  badly  off  with  reduced  wages  since  al¬ 
most  everything  he  pays  for  except  his  rent,  has  fallen 
in  price.  The  farmer  has  the  worst  of  it,  since  he  can 
only  hope  to  thrive  when  his  customers  have  money  to 
spend.  ^ 

Many  Granges  are  now  looking  about  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  work  for  their  members  during  the 
winter  months.  The  committee  of  the  State  Grange 
OQ  a  course  of  home  reading,  has  provided  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  course  of  reading  in  elementary  works  coher¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  general  agriculture,  plant  growth, 
fertilizers  and  manures,  dairy  husbandry,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  general  horticulture,  and  political  economy  ; 
the  reading  to  be  supplemented  by  discussion  in  the 
Grange,  and  by  written  papers  and  examinations.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  different  Granges  take 
up  the  work  in  a  body,  although  this  is  desirable. 
Any  one  may  take  up  the  work  alone.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  get  the  books  and  begin  the  reading. 
Circulars  fully  describing  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
and  the  books  recommended,  have  been  sent  to  tbe 
secretary  of  each  subordinate  Grange  in  the  State. 
Any  one  desiring  further  information  should  address 
H.  H.  Wing,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Farmers  in  Connecticut  employ  a  good  many  Ital¬ 
ians  as  farm  laborers.  Fruit  growers,  in  particular, 
say  that  the  men  and  women  from  Italy  are  excellent 
gardeners  and  right  at  home  among  fruits  and  fiowers. 
We  are  now  told  that  Italian  women  are  employed  to 
husk  corn — which  job  they  do  in  a  satisfactory  way 
for  little  money.  In  thus  employing  cheaper  labor, 
these  farmers  are  but  following  in  the  steps  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  business  men  who  claim  that  there 
is  no  expense  left  to  cut  down  but  the  labor  bill. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  American  farm  hand  in  tbe 
face  of  this  cheap  competition  ?  We  see  but  two  ways 
for  him  to  avoid  direct  competition  with  this  foreign 
labor :  One  is  to  get  a  farm  of  his  own  and  employ 
such  laborers,  the  other  is  to  direct  their  labor  as  fore¬ 
man  or  manager  for  some  larger  farmer.  In  these 
days  of  fierce  competition,  it  rests  with  the  farm  hand 
himself  to  say  whether  he  shall  be  master  or  man.  If 
he  choose  the  latter  he  must  compete  with  the  cheap¬ 
est  labor.  ^ 

Curses  came  home  to  roost  with  the  directors  of  the 
Western  New  York  Agricultural  Society.  The  direc¬ 
tors  voted  to  permit  gamblers  to  run  their  wheel 
games  at  the  Rochester  Fair.  Soon  the  report  spread 
that  instead  of  giving  cigars  as  prizes,  the  wheels 
were  run  openly  “  for  money  only.”  One  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  who  had  voted  to  admit  the  nuisance,  was  sent 
to  investigate.  A  correspondent  thus  describes  what 
he  found : 

Imagine  his  consternation  when  he  found  his  own  boy  of  14  engaged 
as  “capper  and  pin-setter”  for  one  of  the  gamblers.  He  had  him 
by  the  neck  In  10  seconds,  and  was  dragging  him  away. 

'*  But  see  heie,  pa,”  said  the  boy  ;  ”  the  man  said  he  would  give  me 
$5  to  work  for  him  to-day.  He  has  got  1300  now  In  three  hours.” 

“No  honest  business  can  pay  yon  $5  per  day.  Come  along,  I  tell 
you  !  ”  and  he  hurried  him  away.  I  heard  that  father  say:  “Not  for 
150  would  I  have  him  there  an  hour.” 

Through  that  man’s  efforts,  the  grounds  were  cleared 
of  gambling  devices.  Why  did  he  wait  until  his  boy 
was  in  danger  ?  How  about  another  man’s  boy  ?  Are 
we  to  wait  until  these  moral  questions  are  driven 
home  to  us  like  a  red-hot  iron  before  starting  to  help 
settle  .them  ?  They  remain  unsettled  just  because 
men  do  wait  in  that  way. 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  Americans 
paid  duty  on  §1,889,995  worth  of  imported  nuts.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  there  were $852,509  worth  of  cocoanuts,  and 
about  $750,000  worth  of  other  nuts  imported  free  of 
duty.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  figures  for  chestnuts 
alone,  but  we  know'  that  very  large  quantities  are 
brought  into  the  country.  The  Paragon  chestnut  is 
better  than  any  of  the  large  imported  nuts,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  it  may  be 
grown,  there  are  few  reasons  why  farmers  properly 
situated  should  not  try  improved  chestnut  culture. 
There  is  a  great  opening  in  it  for  somebody.  In  the 
past  10  years  the  greatest  value  of  eggs  imported  in 
one  year  was  $2,677,360  in  1884,  Under  a  high  tariff, 
the  value  fell  to  $392,973  in  1893,  and  see  how  this 
stimulated  the  poultry  business  in  this  country  ?  By 
growing  improYed  chestnuts  enough  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand,  American  farmers  may  secure  nearly  $1,000,000 
that  would  otherwise  go  abroad — and  this  regardless 
of  any  tariff.  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

Nitrogen  trap!  Nitrogen  trap! 

That’s  what  I  am  says  Miss  Clover— old  chap 
You  are  too  fatl  You  are  too  fat! 

Old  Brother  Potash,  say— where  are  you  at? 

Sensible  men  praise  me  up,  when 
I  go  a  gunning  for  nitrogen. 

Bulbs  on  my  feet— nitrogen  eatt 

Fat,  clumsy  Potash  may  take  a  back  seat! 

Don’t  be  too  smart!  Don’t  be  too  smart! 

Little  Mies  Clover,  now  let’s  see  you  start. 

That  you  can't  do— to  save  your  old  shoo 
If  old  Brother  Potash  don’tcome  to  boost  you! 

You  will  be  sore  trylrg  that  chore, 

Old  Brother  Potash  has  been  there  before. 

You'll  meet  your  match,  to  make  a  good  “catch'’ 

Unless  you  get  Potash  to  Cjme  to  the  soratch. 

Ea:-PEBSSED— a  broken  hay  bale. 

Wheat  deserves  a  good  thrashing. 

Who  says  half  a  truth  Is  better  than  a  lie? 

What  plant  will  stand  the  heaviest  feeding?  Cabbage! 

Roughage  for  the  the  cow— hay,  and  aiso  the  first  year  of  her  .ife. 

MH.  Obeineh  puts  us  through  a  course  of  sprouts  on  potato  culture 

page  6t4. 

What  about  the  difference  In  farm  manures  given  by  Mr.  Rite- 
page  606  ? 

AS  a  choice  of  hcgs  for  selling  wheat  at  a  profit,  give  us  the  four¬ 
legged  ones  this  year. 

“  Ophthalmoscopy”  would  teach  us  that  horses  are  often  short¬ 
sighted  Instead  of  “cussed.” 

The  B.  N.-Y.  favors  the  re-establlshment  of  the  old  whipping  post 
as  a  punishing  place  fur  wife  beaters. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  to  learn  of  tbe  death  of  C  W.  Horr,  president 
of  tbe  National  Dairymen’s  Association. 

“  A  FOKTUNE  In  two  achers?”  As  the  man  said  when  he  paid  his 
dentist’s  bl.l  for  fi.llng  a  couple  of  teeth 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  reports  the  Russian  thistle  In  New 
York  State  on  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

A  MULCH  of  manure  from  horses  fed  on  old  Timothy  Is  just  the 
thing  to  seed  your  strawberry  bed  to  weeds  and  grass. 

You  say  you  have  no  capital,  young  man!  Nothing  but  labor.  The 
thing  for  you  to  do  Is  to  combine  things  and  do  capital  labor. 

When  a  man  trains  for  a  prize  fight,  they  stuff  him  with  rare  meat 
and  little  fruit.  Are  you  training  for  a  fight?  Eat  more  fruit. 

Let  some  able  man  please  leil  us  where  the  line  between  market 
gardening  and  farming  comes  In.  Do  the  crops  make  the  “  farmer”— 
or  what  ? 

Which  is  the  more  dangerous  for  a  careless  man,  to  blow  stamps 
out  with  dynamite,  or  to  handle  sulphuric  acid  around  them?  We  call 
It  about  a  tie. 

The  recently  reported  shipment  of  live  cattle  from  Australia  to 
Eng  and  was  not  a  success.  'The  voyage  Is  too  long  and  the  cattle  lost 
too  much  flesh  on  the  trip. 

From  one  point  In  Alabama,  56  000  bushels  cf  corn  were  shipped  to 
Illinois.  That  speaks  well  for  the  South;  It  wou.d  speak  better  If  all 
that  corn  had  been  fed  at  home! 

A  “  MILK  THIEF  ’  Is  not  Only  a  self-sucking  cow,  but  a  tube  with  a 
valve  on  the  end  that  may  be  pushed  down  into  a  can  of  milk.  Thus 
the  sampier  obtains  milk  ail  the  way  from  top  to  bottom,  which  Is 
fair  to  all. 

AN  observing  nurseryman  telle  us  that  all  through  Maryland  and 
Virginia  the  pear  blight  Is  ruining  whole  orchards.  “But  you  can 
hardly  ever  find  a  Kelffer  tree  damaged  at  ail.”  Score  a  dozen  for 
Eelffer  at  one  shot. 

We  find  a  good  many  farmers  who  are  growing  some  product  at  a 
loss,  because  they  say  it  is  about  the  only  way  for  them  to  obtain 
cash.  Other  things  that  cost  less  are  not  exchangeable  for  ready 
money.  Something  wrong  there, 

OUK  friend  tells  us— page  664,  how  the  neighbor  s  Business  Hen 
“  raised  Cain’’ between  the  rows  of  tomatoes.  That  proved  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Business  breed.  A  hen  too  lazy  to  scratch,  never  will 
lay.  Restrain  the  hen  that  raises  Cain,  and  she  will  raise  a  crop  of 
eggs  Instead. 

A  Western  New  York  correspondent,  under  date  of  OotoDer  1, 
■writes  thus:  ‘  Just  ate  tne  last  Pickett's  Late  peach.  It  Is  the  peach 
forme.  Equal  to  Crawford  in  all  except  size;  later  and  sweet  All 
other  yellow  peaches  I  have  eaten  are  sour.”  What  do  our  readers 
know  of  this  peach? 

Many  farmers  are  satisfied  that  It  pays  well  to  cultivate  as  shallow 
as  possible,  but  they  are  beaten  by  the  hired  man  who  persists  in 
“  riding  on  the  handles.”  The  way  to  beat  him  Is  to  fasten  crossbars 
on  tne  cultivator  teeth  so  that  tney  cannot  cut  over  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep.  This  will  not  only  cultivate  but  crush  and  pulverize  the 
soil. 

Who  ki  ows  how  to  gather  turnips?  Here  Is  the  whole  story  In  six 
chapters  by  W.  Bentzien:  1.  Cut  tne  tops  with  a  sharp  shoyel.  2. 
Rake  and  pitch  the  tops  to  one  side.  3.  A  well  directed  blow  with  a 
mattock  cuts  the  tap  root  and  brings  them  loose  ou  top.  4.  Pick  up  in 
crates.  5  Draw  on  a  low  wagon.  6.  Slide  Into  the  root  cellar  on  an 
Inclloed  plank. 

The  new  constitution  of  Mississippi  prohibits  the  leasing  of  con¬ 
victs  after  December,  1894  A. I  who  have  ever  been  near  a  convict 
camp,  will  lej Dice  at  th!s.  The  State  will  now  buy  a  great  farm  on 
Which  convicts  are  to  work,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  tnat  an 
experiment  farm— growing  the  crops  that  Mississippi  farmers  should, 
grow,  but  do  not. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Large  areas  of  land  in  Delaware  are  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  tomato  growing  for  canning  purposes,  has 
been  greatly  increased  the  present  season.  In  the 
vicinity  of  one  small  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  there  were  90  acres  planted  with  tomatoes 
in  1893  ;  this  season  the  acreage  has  been  increased  to 
300  acres.  Until  last  season,  all  the  plants  were  set 
by  hand,  which  was  a  tedious  and  expensive  method. 
Last  season  transplanting  machines  were  introduced 
in  the  State.  The  machines  have  given  excellent  sat¬ 
isfaction,  as  the  expense  of  planting  is  very  much  re¬ 
duced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plants  are  set  much 
better  than  they  generally  are  when  set  by  hand.  By 
means  of  the  transplanter,  the  plants  may  be  put  out, 
even  during  a  dry  time,  thus  rendering  the  grower, 
to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  weather. 

* 

Fob  centuries,  salt  was  taken  out  of  the  Stassf  urt 
mines  in  Germany,  without  knowledge  or  thought  of 
the  vast  deposits  of  potash  below  the  salt  stratum. 
Within  the  past  30  years  the  potash  has  become  far  more 
valuable  than  the  salt.  In  various  parts  of  this  country 
are  vast  salt  beds.  Why  may  it  not  be  possible 
that  far  down  beneath  the  salt,  there  are  stores  of 
potash  awaiting  discovery  and  development?  On  this 
point.  Consul  Mason,  in  Germany,  quotes  a  famous 
European  expert  as  follows  : 

Not  nntll  the  substrata  which  lie  beneath  all  the  prlrcipal  American 
salt  beds  have  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  at  least 3,000  feet,  will  It  be 
deflnltelr  known  whether  or  not  nature  has  stored  on  the  western 
continent  a  supply  of  potash  adequate  and  fitted  to  complete  the 
trinity  and  balance  the  nitrates  of  Chile  and  the  phospates  of  the 
Florida  peninsula. 

It  is  true  that  nature  has  supplied  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  with  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  phosphate  rock.  Tne  potash 
ought  to  be  here,  too,  and  perhaps  it  ma;  be  found, 
as  in  Germany,  at  the  bottom  of  our  salt  wells. 

■» 

When  The  K.  N.-Y.  began  to  talk  about  Crimson 
ciover,  it  stated  that  it  is  hard  jto  tell  the  truth  con¬ 
servatively  about  this  plant.  We  meant  that  it  is 
difScult  for  one  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  at  its  best 
in  Delaware  and  Maryland  without  becoming  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  it.  We  cautioned  readers  against  buying 
large  quantities  of  the  seed  as  a  first  experiment.  It 
seems  that  hundreds  of  our  readers — all  over  the  coun¬ 
try — have  the  clover  growing  on  their  farms.  Will  it 
survive  the  winter  ?  Tbat  is  the  question  we  are  all 
anxious  to  have  answered.  While  we  are  waiting  for 
it  let  us  ponder  over  this  note  from  A.  W.  Slay  maker, 
of  Delaware : 

To  J.  C.  H.,  page  634,  and  all  other  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are 
trying  Crimson  clover  for  the  first  time,  1  would  suggest  that  they  be 
not  too  easily  discouraged,  even  If  some  plants  are  frozen  out  by  the 
winter.  This  plant  has  great  power  to  cover  up  bare  spots,  so  tbat 
a  held  that  looks  quite  bare  when  winter  is  Just  over,  will  thicken  up 
and  give  a  splendid  crop  by  harvest  time  I  have  more  than  once 
been  tempted  to  plow  up  a  piece  of  this  clover  as  too  ihioly  set,  which 
afterward  gave  me  a  fine  crop.  Doubtless  a  great  many  farmers  will 
plow  down  what  might  make  a  good  crop,  and  afterward  be  sure 
this  clover  will  not  be  suited  to  their  land.  It  took  years  for  farmers 
here  to  learn  the  great  value  of  this  plant,  and  the  principal  reason 
was  tbat  they  would  not  believe  how  small  a  setting  of  plants  will 
produce  a  good  crop. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  a  fair  trial  for  this  plant.  Give 
it  a  fair  chance  next  spring  and  let  it  show  what  it 
can  do.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  sections  in  the 
United  States  is  the  famous  Genesee  Valley,  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile,  also,  and  was  one  of  the  most  noted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat.  In  those  early  days,  before  the 
Erie  Canal  was  a  reality,  the  wheat  was  transported 
by  wagons  long  distances  to  market,  in  some  cases  as 
far  east  as  Albany.  The  old  State  Road  is  still  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  to  wagon  travelers  seeking  the  most 
direct  route  from  east  to  west.  Then  came  the  Erie 
Canal,  then  the  railroads,  and  the  farmers  found  a 
market  at  their  very  doors.  The  virgin  soil  gave 
them  certain  and  heavy  crops,  and  remunerative 
prices  made  them  prosperous  and  happy.  Now  the 
impoverished  soil  requires  constant  fertilizing  and 
careful  working  to  maintain  its  yield.  The  markets 
are  still  close  at  hand,  but  the  prices  barely  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  Within  the  past  few  months,  in 
some  localities,  a  bushel  of  oats — 32  pounds — is  said  to 
have  sold  for  more  than  a  bushel — 60  pounds — of 
wheat.  Corn  is  higher,  pound  for  pound,  than  wheat. 
One  farmer  had  been  drawing  away  his  wheat  for  55 
cents  per  bushel,  to  the  flour  mill  in  the  village.  The 
same  mill  had  been  buying  Western  wheat — not  so 
good  in  quality — which  cost  57  cents,  and  must  be 
carted  besides.  The  mill  owners  seemed  to  think 
that  they  would  get  all  the  farmers’  wheat  anyway, 
so  they  would  pay  what  they  pleased,  even  though 
they  were  paying  more  to  outsiders  for  an  inferior 
quality.  Live  hogs  and  cattle  were  selling  in  the 
same  town  for  less  than  similar  animals  were  bring¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  or  Buffalo.  Talk  about  protecting  the 
farmer  I  It  appears  very  much  as  though  the  protec¬ 


tion  he  needed  most  was  from  the  robbers  in  his  own 
town.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  conditions,  and 
what  will  the  farmers  do  about  it  ? 

* 

A  GOOD  corn  harvester  is  very  badly  needed  in  the 
West.  All  the  work  of  harvesting  and  thrashing 
small  grains  and  cutting  and  handling  hay  is  done  by 
machinery ;  but  corn  and  corn  fodder  are  still  har¬ 
vested  by  hand.  Anticipating  a  special  demand  for 
such  machines  this  fall,  inventors  and  manufacturers 
have  been  busy,  and  many  machines  have  been  put  on 
the  market.  Those  on  the  principle  of  a  sled  or  low 
truck  on  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse  between  two 
rows,  and  cutting  them  by  projecting  knives,  do  more 
satisfactory  work  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  after 
all,  they  are  oaly  a  trifle  more  rapid  than  hand  work, 
while  not  doing  as  good  a  job.  What  is  needed  is  a 
machine  which  will  cut  and  bind  the  corn  for  a  lower 
price  than  hand  work  costs.  Corn  binders  are  on  the 
market,  but  their  work  is  very  unsatisfactory.  How¬ 
ever,  supposing  they  did  good  work,  the  machines  are 
so  costly,  and  they  work  so  slowly,  that  it  costs  $1  an 
acre  to  harvest  the  corn,  besides  the  twine.  Add  to 
these  the  cost  of  setting  the  bundles  up  into  shocks, 
and  it  costs  as  much  as  hand  work,  or  $1  25  an  acre. 
Other  styles  of  corn  harvesters  are  made,  and  just 
what  type  the  final  successful  one  will  be,  is  hard  to 
tell.  Probably  it  will  be  a  binder  run  by  two  horses, 
and  cutting  one  row.  A  price  of  $1.25  an  acre  would 
not  frighten  an  Eastern  farmer,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  crop  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  a  much  less  value  per  acre  than  in  New  York  State. 

* 

There  is  one  point  about  the  effect  of  low  prices  of 
farm  products  that  some  careless  people  are  over¬ 
looking,  and  that  is,  that  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  price  of  anything  a  farmer  has  to  sell,  lessens  his 
ability  to  buy  others’  goods  far  more  than  10  per  cent, 
and  may  even  destroy  it  entirely.  In  our  hearing  re¬ 
cently,  a  good  business  man  said  :  “  Every  cut  in  price 
of  our  farmers’  products  means  a  similar  cut  in  the 
amount  of  money  they  have  for  spending  in  our 
stores.”  It  means  much  more.  If  it  costs  $100  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  horse,  and  the  horse  sells  for  $125,  there  is  a 
$25  surplus  that  can  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  others’ 
products  that  are  not  absolute  necessities.  But  if  that 
horse  sells  for  $20  less,  or  $105,  there  are  only  $5  that 
can  be  safely  used  in  that  way.  If  it  costs  50  cents  to 
grow  and  market  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  that  bushel 
sells  for  75  cents,  there  is  surplus  money  to  go  into  the 
towns  in  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  factories. 
That  makes  ‘‘good  times.”  If  the  bushel  sells  for 
only  50  cents,  there  is  no  surplus  money  to  go  for  any¬ 
thing  but  the  bare  necessities  of  production,  factories 
have  fewer  orders,  and  then  we  have  “  hard  times.” 
The  workman  in  the  largest  city  is  directly  interested 
in  having  prices  of  farm  products  high  enough  to  give 
farmers  a  profit,  as  otherwise  within  a  short  time  his 
work  will  stop.  He  may  be  making  an  article  that  is 
seldom  bought  by  farmers,  but  his  patrons  are  sure  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  money  spent  by  the  farmers 
of  this  great  agricultural  country.  It  is  the  10  or  20 
per  cent  profit  possible  in  the  production  of  farm 
products  that  interests  many  departments  of  industry. 
If  that  profit  be  taken  away  by  a  decline  in  prices, 
general  stagnation  of  business  follows.  Cheap  bread 
and  meat  in  any  country  are  not  necessarily  a  blessing 
to  rich  or  poor.  ^ 

While  the  acreage  of  potatoes  this  year  in  the 
United  States  is  larger,  probably,  than  ever  before, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  is  lower  than  reported 
before  in  more  than  a  dozen  years.  The  October  crop 
report  makes  a  trifle  better  showing  than  that  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  not  enough  to  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  final  results.  The  total  yield,  too,  has 
fallen  below  that  estimated  for  this  year,  but  three 
times  within  a  dozen  years,  and  each  of  these  years 
the  imports  have  been  very  heavy,  as  well  as  being 
quite  heavy  in  several  of  the  other  years.  Exports 
are  always  insignificant.  Examination  of  prices  of 
potatoes,  both  fall  and  spring,  during  the  years  of 
short  crop,  reveals  the  fact  that,  while  the  spring 
prices  were  higher  than  fall  prices,  they  were  not 
enough  higher  to  warrant  the  holding  of  the  crop. 
The  New  England  States  show  a  heavier  yield  than 
last  year,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rhode  Island. 
All  the  others,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  show  more 
or  less  decrease,  in  some  cases  a  very  heavy  one.  The 
total  falling  off  from  last  year’s  crop,  the  whole 
country  over,  as  now  estimated,  exceeds  10  per  cent. 
Of  the  foreign  countries  which  send  us  potatoes,  Can¬ 
ada  is  short  of  last  year’s  yield  fully  10  per  cent.  All 
the  European  countries  show  an  apparent  decretse 
from  their  usual  yield,  but  still  have  plenty  to  spa'-e, 
and  are  already  sending  them  on.  The  prospect  is 
just  this:  In  the  East,  the  domestic  crop  is  much 
better  than  in  the  West,  while  in  this  section  there 
will  be  more  competition  with  imported  stock.  Hence 
the  prospect  for  higher  prices  is  less  favorable.  In 


the  West,  the  crop  is  much  shorter,  and  there  will  be 
less  competition  with  imported  potatoes.  Hence  there 
is  a  better  outlook  for  prices.  The  sweet  po  ato  crop 
is  large,  and  this  will  be  used  to  a  considerab.e  extent 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other  potatoes  where  prices 
are  high.  ^ 

Many  “old  line”  stock  fire  insurance  companies 
now  refuse  to  insure  farm  property,  and  others  have 
increased  their  rates.  Since  the  abandonment  of 
wood  as  fuel  in  nearly  all  of  even  our  smaller  villages, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  villagers  are  more  careful 
about  stove  fixtures,  the  claim  is  made  that  farm 
property  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all  classes  except 
manufacturing  establishments.  But  it  is  believed 
that  the  rates  were  suffifiently  high  before,  and  the 
claims  of  ccSperative  insurance  companies  are  receiv¬ 
ing  renewed  attention.  The  Granges  have  done  noble 
work  in  this  line,  and  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  coun¬ 
ties  where  their  insurance  can  not  be  obtained.  Other 
companies  of  a  similar  nature  are  plentiful.  Where 
the  risks  are  properly  inspected,  and  poor  risks  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  expense  is  very  light.  From  the  reports 
of  99  companus  to  the  New  York  State  Central  Organ¬ 
ization,  we  find : 


Number  of  policies .  87,982 

Amount  insured .  $156,5(«,617.00 

Average  amount  Insured  In  each  policy .  1,779.56 

Losses  and  expenses .  796,393.00 

Cost  of  InsurlnK  per  fl.OOi  for  three  years .  5.42 

SavlnK  to  the  policy  holders .  304,710.12 


Of  course  the  cj  t  vckrics  lu  luo  uompaaies  according 
to  the  number  of  fires,  Tne  extreme  oa  one  hand  is  a 
company  in  Herkimer  Cjuuty,  wh:c  i  has  $249,520  in¬ 
sured  in  85  policies,  and  has  positively  no  cost  for  the 
years  1891,  1892  and  1893,  and  on  the  other,  one  in 
Dutchess  County  where  risks  amounting  to  $131,335,  in¬ 
sured  for  three  years,  cost$2,131,  or  over  $16  per  $1,000. 
The  number  of  policies  was  45.  In  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies,  a  loss  makes  a  larger  assessment ;  but  these 
do  not  come  so  often  as  in  the  large  ones.  Most  com¬ 
panies  have  money,  so  that  but  one  payment  per  year 
has  to  be  made,  and  nothing,  except  $1  for  survey,  in 
advance.  More  farmers  should  join  these  companies 
and  receive  the  benefits  of  cooperation. 

The  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
his  last  report  shows  by  a  set  of  figures,  how  Southern 
towns  and  cities  are  being  filled  up  while  the  country 
is  being  deserted.  Before  the  war,  the  vast  majority 
of  Southern  people  lived  in  the  country  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  A  very  small  minority  had 
their  homes  in  town  or  city.  Since  then,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  townspeople  has  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  country  folks,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 


Arkansai.  1860.  1890. 

Urban .  18,410  127,V88 

Agricultural . 417,040  1,000,891 

Florida. 

Urban .  18,161  111,105 

AKncultnral . 122,263  280,317 

Mittulsaippl. 

Urban .  29,4n0  147,791 

Ai?rlcnltural . 761,895  1,141,809 

Urban .  39,233  5’4,6  6 

AgrlcuUuial . 664,982  1,660,897 


This  is  about  the  way  it  has  gone  all  over  the  South. 
The  towns  are  steadily  gaining  on  the  country  in 
population — in  Maryland  and  Dalaware  they  have  a 
majority.  In  States  like  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  people  should  flock  to  the  towns, 
for  there  are  gathered  the  great  factories  whicn,  in 
prosperous  times,  offer  employment  to  many.  Southern 
towns  do  not  offer  such  employment.  Why,  then, 
should  farmers  flock  to  them  ?  One  curious  fact  about 
this  matter  is  thus  stated  by  the  statistician : 

When  slavery  was  abolished,  many  Southern  men  believed  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  growth  of  cotton  would  fall  Into  decay,  and  that  the 
manufacturing  world  would  have  to  look  to  other  countries  for  the 
supply.  But  In  lees  than  a  generation  the  cotton  product  was  about 
doubled,  notwlihetandlng  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
negroes  deserted  the  fields  for  the  towns,  leaving  not  a  great  many 
more  to  plant  and  pick  out  cotton  than  were  thus  employed  In  slavery 
times. 

In  other  words,  new  methods  and  suparior  enterprise 
have  enabled  an  equal  number  of  men  to  double  the 
crop  The  trouble  is  that  tnere  are  too  many  handlers 
or  middlemen  in  town  doing  nothing  to  aid  produc¬ 
tion,  and  yet  demanding  a  share  of  the  proceeds. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Sweet  potato  shippers  will  do  well  to  write  to  J.  H.  .Tlenken,  32 
Little  Twelfth  Street. 

U.  S.  Smitu,  of  Cochranvllle,  Pa.,  Is  making  a  special  offer  for  the 
sale  of  pigs  and  otuer  live  stock,  ills  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

It  Is  worth  your  while  to  look  Into  the  merits  of  the  Perfection  ktlt- 
tlDg  machine,  an  adveitlsement  of  which  appears  on  the  woman  and 
homepage.  The  Perfection  Knitting  Machine  Company,  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  will  explain  all  about  It  without  coat. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  constantly  advised  Its  readers  to  ship  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  dealers  who  make  a  specialty  of  those  products.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  are  obvious.  Arcndeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street, 
make  a  specialty  of  all  hothouse  products,  hothouse  lambs,  mush¬ 
rooms,  etc.,  as  well  as  tine  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  have  facilities 
for  getting  full  values.  Write  them  for  Instructions  and  prices. 

THE  time  was  when  the  good  mother  was  obliged  to  sit  up  Eights 
and  utilize  every  moment  of  spare  time  over  the  needles  to  knit 
stockings  and  mittsi  s  for  the  family.  Ef  sn  while  entertaining  friends 
on  social  calls,  the  click  cf  the  needles  went  glibly  on.  Now  the  knit¬ 
ting  may  be  done  for  a  who.e  family  In  a  short  time,  with  one  of  the 
knitting  machines  In  use  for  the  purpose.  J.  E.  Gearhart.  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  makes  one  of  these,  and  the  price  Is  so  low  that  any  one  can  have 
one.  Write  for  particulars. 


What  are  the  real  enjoyments  of  life,  and  with  what 
class  of  people  are  they  mostly  found  ?  Let  us  hear 
from  those  belonginff  to  the  class  who  possess  the  real 
enjoyments  of  life  ;  and,  also,  by  way  of  contrast,  from 
those  who  think  real  pleasure  never  comes  their  way. 

?  2  ? 

Scribner’s  says:  “It  is  time  to  take  the  bicycle 
seriously,  as  a  thing,  like  the  cotton  gin,  the  steam 
engine,  the  telegraph  and  the  sewing  machine,  that 
is  to  have  an  effect  upon  society.”  It  would  seem  that 
it  is  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  dress  re¬ 
form,  and  incidentally  affect  the  woman  question  in 
general.  In  Paris  the  prefect  has  sent  letters  to  some 
of  the  women  cyclists,  cautioning  them  that  they  are 
infringing  the  law  in  wearing  men’s  clothes.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  an  M.  P.  has  prepaied  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
wearing  of  knickerbockers  by  lady  bicyclists  in  the 
public  streets.  Do  not  men  know  that  the  moment 
they  make  laws  prohibiting  women  from  doing 
things  simply  because  they  are  women,  they  will 
arouse  an  opposition  which  would  have  remained  si¬ 
lent  ?  A  revolution  in  these  matters  can  best  be  hin¬ 
dered  by  being  let  alone. 

2  2  2 

A  WELL-HEATED  house  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
comfortable  home.  Our  symposium  this  week  gives 
all  sides  of  the  heating  question.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  weighed  in  deciding  which  is  the  better 
method  of  heating.  Tue  charm  of  an  open  fire  gives 
an  attractiveness  to  a  room  which  nothing  else  can 
equal.  As  one  writer  says,  the  fireside  is  the  center 
of  the  home  about  which  all  the  family  gather.  An¬ 
other  says  one  cannot  be  entirely  unhappy  with  a 
wood  fire  to  poke.  Whether  we  have  furnaces  or 
steam  heat  to  warm  the  house,  let  the  open  fire  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  sitting  room  ;  it  deserves  to  be  one  of  the 
household  idols.  Tne  ideal  resting  place  for  a  tired 
body  and  brain  is  in  the  flickering  light  of  an  open 
fire. 


HEATING  A  HOUSE. 

THE  BEST  METHOD  FOR  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

Comfort  Conveniently  Secured. 

1.  What,  In  your  opinion,  is  the  best  method  of  heating  a  country 
house ; 

2.  GUve  the  most  Important  feature  of  your  preferred  method. 

3.  Is  It  economical,  considering  first  cost,  cost  of  fuel,  and  time  and 
care  required  in  attending  the  beating  7 

4.  What  are  the  good  and  bad  points.  In  regard  to  healthfulness  7 

6.  Is  the  right  temperature  easily  maintained  7 

6.  What  Improvement  could  be  made  In  the  usual  methods  of  heat¬ 
ing,  by  stoves  and  grates,  to  make  the  demands  on  the  housekeeper 
somewhat  less  7 

7.  Incidental  to  heating  a  house,  what  provision  should  be  made  for 
ventilation  7 

A  Hot  Water  Furnace  Preferred. 

This  is  a  subject  I  have  never  seen  discussed  in  a 
farm  journal,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  vitally  interested  in ;  one  that  concerns 
the  comfort,  and  I  might  even  say,  domestic  bliss,  of 
every  family  in  town  and  country  alike. 

As  it  is  very  likely  that  many  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  are  intending  to  build  a  new  house,  as  well 
as  many  who  are  now  living  in  houses  that  are  not 
comfortably  warmed,  will  be  very  much  influenced  by 
what  is  here  said,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  get 
at  the  bottom  facts  of  this  matter  as  nearly  as  can  be 
done.  To  this  end  I  have  carefully  interviewed  a 
number  of  people  who  are  living  in  houses  heated  by 
stoves,  by  hot  air  furnaces  and  by  hot  water  circula¬ 
tion,  and  who  kiiow  by  practical  experience  how  effect¬ 
ive  or  defective  these  methods  are.  I  give  the  facts 
thus  gathered  in  as  few  words  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness.  In  my  search  after  facts  I  learned  that 
both  the  manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  and 
their  agents,  will  say  anything  to  make  a  sale,  and 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  be  guided  by  their  assertions.  I 
also  found  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  ex¬ 
pended  for  heating  apparatus  that  is  next  to  worth¬ 
less  when  put  to  actual  test.  I  would  especially 
caution  every  one  about  to  invest  in  heating  apparatus 
to  go  about  it  with  both  eyes  wide  open.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  matter  has  been  somewhat  checkered, 
and  I  am  still  learning. 

1.  For  heating  a  small,  one-story  house  a  large  sized 
hard  coal  base  heating  stove  is  best.  A  small  hard 
coal  heater  is  of  little  use  except  for  heating  a  single 
small  room.  Next  to  this  is  a  medium-sized  soft  coal 
stove  having  a  heavy  cone-shaped  fire  box  surrounded 
by  an  open  iron  casing.  If  carefully  managed,  these 
will  heat  two  or  three  rooms  quite  comfortably,  but 
they  will  not  hold  a  heating  fire  overnight.  For  a 
house  of  four  or  more  rooms,  one  or  two  stories,  a  hot 
water  furnace  and  boiler  with  a  radiator  in  each  room 
(except  the  kitchen)  is  the  acme  of  heaters. 


2.  Hot  water  circulation. 

3.  So  far  as  I  can  learn — and  I  have  investigated  this 
matter  well — it  is  the  most  economical  method  of 
heating  farm  dwellings  yet  devised.  But  very  little 
time  is  required  for  attending  to  the  furnace,  it  is 
economical  of  fuel,  and  the  first  cost  is  not  excessive. 
Thoie  who  have  fairly  tested  both,  advise  the  use  of 
the  soft  coal  furnaces  as  being  the  most  economical  of 
fuel,  while  quite  as  effective  as  those  burning  hard 
coal.  The  first-  cost  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
house,  quantity  of  piping,  number  of  radiators,  etc. 
It  is  somewhat  more  costly  than  the  hot  air  furnace, 
but  it  is  so  infinitely  superior  that  the  extra  expense 
is  nothing  when  comfort  is  considered. 

4.  The  furnace  is  in  the  cellar  with  the  fuel ;  the 
heat  is  delivered  into  every  room  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  make  it  comfortable.  The  air  is  not  burned 
dry  as  with  a  hot  air  furnace  or  stove,  and  there  is  no 
smoke,  dust  or  gas  mingled  with  it.  People  who  are 
slightly  affected  with  catarrh  suffer  intensely  in 
rooms  heated  by  stoves  and  hot  air  furnaces,  because 
the  air  is  devoid  of  moisture — burned  dry,  and  is  in¬ 
variably  contaminated  with  more  or  less  gas  ;  while 
they  are  comparatively  comfortable  in  those  heated 
with  hot  water  radiators.  This  fact  proves  their 
healthfulness. 

5.  With  a  little  practice  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain 
a  comfortable  temperature.  The  heat  in  the  radiators 
increases  and  decreases  slowly,  and  the  furnace  is 
easily  regulated  by  dampers. 

6.  Have  the  fuel-room  connected  with  the  kitchen 
by  a  short  passage,  with  doors  at  either  end  to  keep 
out  che  dust,  and  on  a  level  with  it.  Steps  up  or  down 
to  the  fuel  room  are  a  nuisance  to  be  avoided.  Have 
stoves  with  ash-pans  large  enough  to  hold  the  ashes 
of  about  two  days’  firing,  which  can  be  drawn  out 
easily  and  without  filling  the  room  with  dust.  It  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  not  one  woman  in  ten,  nor  one 
man  in  twenty  knows  how  to  manage  a  common  stove 
so  as  to  get  the  most  heat  out  of  the  fuel  burned.  I  have 
been  in  houses  where  the  temperature  went  up  to  100 
degrees  and  down  to  40  degrees  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
The  stove  would  be  filled  with  coal  and  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  red-hot  from  top  to  bottom  before  a  damper  was 
moved  ;  then  the  fire  would  be  allowed  to  get  so  low 
that  one  would  need  an  overcoat  to  keep  warm.  Then 
I  have  been  in  other  houses  heated  by  stoves  where  the 
temperature  did  not  vary  10  degrees  all  day.  A  little 
skill  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  each  member  of 
the  family  did  the  business,  and  not  more  than  half  as 
much  fuel  was  consumed  as  in  the  torrid-and-frigid 
house.  I  have  seen  two  new  stoves  of  the  same  make 
go  into  two  houses,  and  one  would  be  burned  out  in 
four  years,  while  the  other  was  as  good  as  new  after 
15  years’  use.  The  proper  management  of  a  stove 
should  form  part  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  land. 

7  Houses  made  of  wood  are  usually  ventilated  quite 
sufficiently  in  cold  weather  via  the  door  and  window 
casings.  A  ventilator  shaft  beside  the  flue  with  ad¬ 
justable  overhead  openings,  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  have  windows  arranged  so  the  upper 
sash  can  readily  be  lowered.  feed  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

Importance  of  Sunshine  and  Ventilation. 

1.  The  first  important  thing  to  be  considered  in 
securing  warmth,  is  a  favorable  Southern  exposure, 
with  large  windows,  unobscured  by  draperies,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  sunshine.  Throughout  our  Northern  and 
middle  States,  during  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  sunshine  is  to  be  desired,  rather  than  the  reverse, 
and  dwellings  should  be  constructed  with  this  in  view. 
In  my  opinion,  a  room  into  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine  at  some  hour  of  the  day,  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  I  also  believe  that  the  ideal  way  of  heat¬ 
ing  houses  has  not  yet  teen  invented,  except  in  some 
tropical  regions  where  an  open  wood  fire  answers  the 
purpose.  It  is  beyond  all  question,  the  fire  of  fires  for 
beauty,  for  pleasure  and  for  wholesomeness.  No  one 
can  be  entirely  unhappy 
with  a  wood  fire  to  poke, 
and  the  warmth  of  it  is 
something  delightful.  For 
this,  the  grate  or  fire¬ 
place  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  ashes 
can  be  sent  down  a  chute 
into  a  receptacle  in  the 
cellar,  thus  preventing 
dust  and  litter  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room. 

2.  From  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  my  preferred 


method  of  heating  a  house  is  by  means  of  a  furnace 
(in  the  cellar)  with  hot-air  flues  leading  to  every  room 
in  the  house — the  pipes  leading  to  them  from  the  fur¬ 
nace,  being  considerably  larger  on  the  north  than  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house — and  grates  for  open  fires. 
I  say,  preferred,  not  because  I  think  heated  air  is 
hygienic,  or  as  much  so  as  radiated  heat,  but  simply 
because  it  is  the  least,  perhaps,  of  various  forms  of 
evil.  It  is  less  costly  than  steam  heat,  and  is  more 
agreeably  regulated.  I  have  found  rooms  heated  by 
steam  often  very  oppressive,  and  almost  as  intolerable 
at  times  as  the  steam  heat  in  railway  cars.  And  I 
have  not  observed  that  hot-water-heated  houses  are 
more  agreeable  than  those  heated  by  good  furnaces. 

3.  Everything  depends  upon  the  furnace  and  its 
management.  If  the  furnace  is  good,  with  no  cracks, 
with  drafts,  dust  flues,  etc.,  all  right,  and  is  properly 
fed  and  regulated,  it  is,  all  things  considered,  as  eco¬ 
nomical  in  every  way  as  any  artificial  method  of  heat¬ 
ing  of  which  I  know.  Having  the  furnace  inclosed  in 
a  little  room  in  the  cellar,  does  not  seem  to  be  desir¬ 
able,  for  one  of  the  best  things  about  a  furnace  is,  in 
having  the  cellar  dry,  and  not  cold.  Storage  places 
for  fruits  an J  vegetables  should,  of  course,  be  separate, 
but  then  they  should  not  be  underneath  the  dwelling 
anyhow.  The  air  that  feeds  a  furnace  should  be  car¬ 
ried  into  it  through  a  flue  leading  from  the  outside  of 
the  cellar,  so  as  to  be  at  least  fresh  and  pure  to  begin 
with. 

4.  The  good  points  are  convenience  and  ease  of  man¬ 
agement.  The  bad  ones  are  possible  gas,  probable 
dust  and  overheating,  which  is  unnecessary.  Our 
maximum  temperature  is  65  degrees,  three  degrees 
less  than  hospital  heat,  and  in  our  living-room,  where 
we  have  also  an  open  grate  fire,  the  furnace  heat  is 
often  turned  off  altogether.  We  seldom  have  colds  or 
headaches. 

5.  There  are  var’ous  devices  for  modifying  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  furnace  heat.  There  is  an  attachable  ther¬ 
mometer — a  recent  invention — which  is  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  which  makes  a  furnace  self-regulating. 
Some  people  run  a  wire  down  through  the  floor  and 
attach  it  to  the  furnace  draft,  by  which  they  close  or 
open  it  without  descending  to  the  cellar.  There  should 
never  be  gas  if  the  furnace  is  properly  built,  and  if  the 
coal  be  rightly  applied. 

6.  Where  country  houses  must  be  heated  by  stoves, 
I  have  found  that  a  good  coal  burner  placed  in  the 
hall,  or  some  central  place,  into  which  other  apart¬ 
ments  open,  is  a  great  comfort.  With  a  warm  hall, 
the  chill  is  taken  off  the  whole  house.  With  care  in 
its  management,  at  least  one  good  warm  spot  is  main¬ 
tained  the  entire  winter,  day  and  night,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  and  insures  a  warm  welcome  to  every  one 
who  comes  in  from  the  cold.  When  there  are  six  to 
eight,  or  more  stoves  to  be  cared  for,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  lightening  the  labor  for  the  housekeeper, 
than  for  each  member  of  the  family  to  be  responsible 
for  one  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  with  stoves, 
than  with  a  furnace,  while  the  labor  involved  in  heat¬ 
ing  a  large  house  by  stoves,  is  vastly  greater  than  with 
the  furnace.  I  remember  a  country  house  where  the 
labor  of  supplying  fuel  to  upstairs  stoves  was  made 
very  much  less,  by  having  an  abundant  supply  of  wood 
corded  up  in  the  loft  over  the  woodshed  or  summer 
kitchen,  which  brought  it  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor,  from  which  a  door  led  into  the  living  part  of  the 
house. 

7.  Where  there  are  open  fireplaces,  ventilation  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Windows  should  open  at  both  top 
and  bottom,  be  hung  in  the  modern  way,  and  be 
readily  movable  up  or  down.  In  our  house,  there  are 
two  ventilators  in  each  room,  opposite  each  other,  one 
set  in  the  base  board  and  the  other  in  the  wall  near 
the  heat  flues.  The  flues  from  these  ventilators  run 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  top  of  the  house.  They 
open  or  close  like  heat  registers.  When  they  are  open, 
there  is  a  continual  circulation  of  air  in  the  room — 
fresh  air  coming  in  one,  and  the  air  from  the  bottom 
of  the  room,  possibly,  passing  out  of  the  other.  I  say 
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possibly,  for  I  have  never  fully  convinced 
myself  that  this  is  so.  T  have  observed, 
however,  that  with  the  ventilators  open, 
on  windy  days,  the  air  in  the  room  where 
I  sit  is  too  lively,  and  also  that  at  night 
they  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh.  At 
night,  the  heat  flues  are  always  closed, 
the  doors  of  all  connecting  or  adjacent 
sleeping-rooms  swing  wide  open,  and 
windows  are  more  or  less  open  as  well, 
so  that  a  foul  or  stuffy  sleeping-room 
is  next  to  impossible.  I  have  been  told 
of  an  old  man  who  suffered  from  cold 
feet  in  church,  and  who  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  this  inconvenience  bored  two  or 
three  holes  in  «the  floor  of  his  pew, 
through  which  the  heavy  cold  air  on 
the  floor  could  escape.  After  that,  he 
had  warm  feet !  My  son  also  tells  me  of 
a  man  whom  he  knows  who  has  placed 
in  his  own  house,  openings  in  the  floors 
— escape  ventilators — for  carrying  off  the 
floor  air,  which  is  believed  to  be  heavy, 
cold  and  vitiated,  and  that  this  down¬ 
ward  ventilation  tends  to  draw  down  the 
warm  air  which  rises  to  the  ceiling  nat¬ 
urally.  How  scientific  this  is  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  man  seems  to  think  he 
has  achieved  a  success  in  ventilation. 

Mont.  Co.,  Pa.  mary  wager  fisher. 

Stoves  and  Wood  Fires. 

The  only  method  of  heating  country 
houses  with  which  I  am  in  the  least 
familiar,  is  the  old  way,  a  wood  fire  in 
the  kitchen  stove  or  range,  and  another 
wood  fire  in  the  sitting-room  or  parlor 
stove,  with  small  stoves  in  cold  bed¬ 
rooms.  A  few  farmers  here  use  coal  in 
the  sitting-room  stove,  but  most  have 
wood  lots  and  cut  their  own  fuel,  except 
that  some  buy  slabs  from  the  sawmills 
to  burn  in  the  summer.  This  method  of 
heating  has  advantages,  and  for  most 
farm  homes  in  well  wooded  districts,  is 
the  only  method  within  their  means. 
But  there  are  other  factors  than  the 
heating  apparatus  which  go  to  make  a 
comfortably  warmed  home.  The  house 
needs  to  be  so  made  as  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  A  few  years  ago,  the  house  in 
which  we  live  was  repaired,  new  clap¬ 
boards  put  on  with  paper  under  them, 
new  floors  laid  over  the  old,  and  this 
made  the  house  very  warm.  Double 
windows  are  a  help  in  this,  and  in  the 
evening,  closely  drawn  curtains  confine, 
in  some  degree,  a  layer  of  air  between 
the  curtain  and  the  window,  thus  check¬ 
ing  radiation. 

It  is  doubtless  very  comfortable  to  have 
a  house  heated  wholly  by  steam,  or  some 
such  method,  but  a  hole  in  the  floor  or  a 
bundle  of  pipes  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
can  never  fill  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  “fireside.”  If  there  is  only  one 
fire  in  a  home,  there  you  will  find  the 
family  in  the  winter,  and  with  books  and 
papers  and  conversation,  the  winter 
evenings  around  the  fireside  may  be 
among  the  happiest  of  the  year. 

It  would  seem  to  be  economical  to  util¬ 
ize  the  surplus  heat  of  the  cooking  stove 
or  range  in  warming  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  house.  There  must  be  a  fire  in  the 
morning  to  cook  the  breakfast,  as  there 
must  be  to  cook  the  dinner.  If  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  joins  the  kitchen,  as  it  usually 
does,  it  may  on  mild  days,  be  warmed 
from  the  kitchen  fire. 

As  to  ventilation,  I  have  solved  the 
problem  in  a  measure,  at  least,  by  open¬ 
ings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room 
connecting  with  a  flue,  which  runs  up 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


We  want  an  agent  in  every  town 
in  the  United  States  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  The  Rural.  Any  man  or  wo¬ 
man  can  earn  $50  a  month  at  this  pleas¬ 
ant  work  in  their  own  neighborhood. 
Send  for  terms. 


beside  the  chimney  to  the  open  air. 
These  openings  may  be  closed  ;  the  one 
at  the  top  is  closed  on  cold  mornings. 
This  method  of  ventilation  keeps  the  air 
pure  and  sweet,  takes  the  cold  air  from 
the  floor,  and  keeps  the  rcoms  from  being 
close  and  stifling.  On  cold  nights,  we 
put  a  large  chunk  of  wood,  generally  a 
knotty  stick  that  cannot  well  be  split, 
into  the  stove  and  close  the  draft,  open¬ 
ing  an  air  register  in  the  stove  pipe,  and 
this  keeps  the  room  just  warm  enough 
all  night. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  the  cost  of  our 
method  of  heating,  as  heating  and  cook¬ 
ing  are  so  mixed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  separate  cost  of  heating. 
Farmers  here  get  their  wood  in  the  early 
winter  when  there  is  not  so  much  farm 
work  to  do.  Sawing  machines  go  around 
the  same  as  thrashing  machines  ;  in  fact 
they  are  run  by  the  same  men  and  power 
usually.  These  saw  the  logs  up  stove 
length,  and  the  farmers  split  these  blocks 
up  before  the  sugar  seat  on  begins.  Be¬ 
fore  haying,  most  farmers  pack  the  wood 
away  in  the  shed-  so  that  ii  is  all  ready. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt.  J.  w.  newtox. 

Open  Fires  Healthlul  but  Expensive. 

Here,  as  in  all  soft  coal  localities,  the 
soft  coal  can  be  had  for  $1  per  load,  all 
a  team  can  draw.  Hence  it  is  cheaper 
than  wood,  even  in  a  timbered  section. 
The  grate,  or  fireplace,  is  the  most  health¬ 
ful,  even  if  wood  or  coal  is  burned,  as 
there  is  a  constant  draught  which  takes 
up  all  impure  air.  But  the  grate  has 
gone  to  stay,  as  it  consumes  three  times 
the  fuel  of  the  more  modern  base-burner 
coal  stove.  The  grate  and  fireplace  are 
too  much  of  an  expense.  The  base-burner 
coal  stove  has  a  receptacle  for  water,  but 
few  use  it  or  know  the  value  of  moisture 
in  a  room.  Hence  such  inmates  are 
“  kiln  dried.”  The  transom  regulates 
the  fresh  air.  Many  here  burn  furnace 
heaters  at  trifling  cost,  as  they  consume 
principally  rough,  unsalable  wood.  Such 
farmers  as  burn  these  furnaces  require  a 
chore  hand  by  the  year,  so  that  his  time 
is  not  considered  of  value  to  visit  the 
furnace  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Can- 
nel  coal  is  used.  It  is  but  a  trifle  more 
expensive  than  our  soft  coal.  To  heat  a 
chamber  when  stoves  or  grates  are  used 
downstairs  only,  a  heat  register  in  the 
cealing  of  the  lower  rooms  may  be  used. 

Vermilion  Co.,  Ill.  o.  k.  lane. 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  BABY. 

This  is  a  question  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  mothers.  A  few  things 
I  have  learned  by  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation. 

Have  the  baby’s  clothing  suited  to  the 
weather  and  his  health.  A  soft  woolen 
shirt,  with  sleeves,  a  flannel  skirt,  diaper 
and  a  dress  are  usually  sufficient  during 
the  fall  months.  Have  plenty  of  ging¬ 
ham,  calico  or  white  dresses,  and  do  not 
starch  them.  I  have  found  it  easier 
(both  for  myself  and  the  baby)  to  dress 
and  undress  him  when  all  his  clothing 
opens  in  the  back.  Slip  the  shirt  sleeves 
into  the  armholes  of  the  skirt,  then  into 
the  dress  sleeves,  put  the  little  arms  into 
them,  turn  him  over,  button  a  few  but¬ 
tons,  and  the  task  is  done.  A  child  less 
than  a  year  old  should  have  woolen 
stockings  and  bootees;  for  older  chil¬ 
dren,  I  prefer  leather  shoes. 

Do  not  imagine  that  you  must  hold  the 
baby  all  the  time  he  is  awake.  Put  a 
quilt  or  rug  on  the  floor,  and  let  him  lie 
on  it,  where  he  has  plenty  of  room  to 
stretch  his  limbs  and  kick  ;  he  will  soon 
show  that  he  enjoys  it.  Regularity  in 
all  his  habits  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  health  of  the  child.  Teach  him  to 
take  his  sleep  at  certain  hours,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  allow  nothing  to  disturb 
him  at  that  time.  A  great  deal  of  sleep 
is  necessary  for  children.  Bathe  him 
regularly  every  day.  The  room  should 
be  warm,  and  the  water  90  degrees.  Use 


mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


only  the  best  soap,  and  dry  him  with  a 
soft  towel. 

Feeding  the  baby  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  thing.  If,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  a  mother  does  not  nurse  her  child, 
she  will  find  lactated  food  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  made.  Children  like  it,  and  it 
agrees  with  them  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
fattest,  healthiest  babies  I  ever  knew, 
were  raised  upon  it.  Cows’  milk  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  disagree  with  a  young 
baby,  as  they  eat  all  kinds  of  weeds,  and 
drink  water  that  is  far  from  being  pure. 
The  bowels  become  too  loose,  and  an  at¬ 
tack  of  summer  complaint  follows.  A 
little  boiled  rice,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
butter,  may  be  given  in  addition  to  the 
lactated  food,  after  he  has  passed  his 
sixth  month,  but  no  farinaceous  food 
should  be  given  until  then.  If  he  likes 
it,  feed  a  little  sago,  or  tapioca,  but  be 
careful  not  to  give  too  much.  A  child 
while  teething  should  have  little  fruit, 
unless  it  is  a  few  ripe  berries,  a  little  of 
the  soft  part  of  a  baked  apple,  or  the 
juice  of  five  or  six  grapes.  If  fed  in  this 
way,  the  bowels  will  seldom  give  any 
trouble.  Give  him  a  drink  of  water 
every  few  hours,  especially  if  his  gums 
are  swollen  and  feverish. 

Keep  the  little  one  in  the  fresh  air  as 
much  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Pure 
air  and  sunlight  are  absolutely  essential 
to  a  child’s  wellbeing.  With  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  four  things — wholesome  food, 
fresh  air,  sleep,  and  water  for  bathing 
and  drinking — almost  any  child  will  be 
well  and  strong  ;  without  them,  perfect 
health  is  impossible.  mary. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

What  time  Is  It? 

Time  to  be  earnest, 

Lr.ylDK  up  treasure, 

Time  to  be  ihouKhtful, 

Choosing  true  pleasure. 

Loving  stern  justice— of  truth  being  fond, 

Making  your  word  just  as  good  as  your  bond. 

— The  Bible  Header. 

_ Albany  Argus:  “Some  women 

would  object  to  the  millenium  if  it  should 
come  on  washday.” 

. . . .  Rochebrune  :  “When  a  man  and 
woman  are  married,  their  romance  ceases 
and  their  history  commences.” 
....Harper’s  Bazar:  “The  justice  of 
the  world  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
privileges  of  the  weaker  are  their  rights. 
And  that  these  rights  are  theirs  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  and  beyond  the  rights  they  hold 
in  common  with  the  stronger.” 

. . .  .The  Outlook  :  “Our  daughters  must 
bring  their  womanhood,  as  our  sons 
their  manhood,  to  help  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  ‘  difference  between 
them,’  and  their  work,  ‘though  paral¬ 
lel,  is  not  identical.’  Many  things  the 
one  can  do  that  the  other  can  not  pos:  i- 
bly  do.  And  for  the  rest,  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  of  ‘right’  is.  Which  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  ?  ” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
TUB  KUHAL  NKW-YOBKBE. 


Cures 

OTHERS, 

WILL 

Cure  You. 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

MAKES 

THE 

WEAK 

STRONG. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  uractlcal  workers.  The  best 
methous  by  wolch  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  fur  home  use  and  fur  the  large  market  de- 
and.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  caapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  2U  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Half 

the 

Money 

spent  for  harness  and  shoes  could  be  saved  if 
they  were  treated  right.  Whether  leather  lasts 
or  not  depends  on  the  care  it  gets. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil 

is  the  care-taker. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  p.nmphlet.  free,  "How  TO  Take  Cark  of 
Lka'IVSKK,"  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL.  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  4866 
sq.  in.  of  Iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,0001n 

wuMh board  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  npplies  to 
Terrlir.  I’erfeet  WuHliIng  .Uueliliie  whicli  will  Ire  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;  if  not  satisfactory  money  i  c 
funded.  AgentH  Wanted.  Korexclnslve  territory  terms 
and  prices  write  rOUTLA.M)  nFU.  «0.,  Ilox  M,l*orllan<l,  311,  h. 


THE  MARY  JANE  DISHWASHER 

Saves  two-thlTds  the  time,  labor  and 
trouble.  No  wettlbg  the  hands.  No  dls- 
Bgreeable  work.  Pleases  ever?  body.  Only 
*3.  Every  family  should  have  Mary 
Jane.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J.  K.  Puriutun  Si  Co.,  Des  Moines.  la. 


STOCKINGS  FOR  THE  FAMILY 


THE  “PERFECTION” 

Knitting  Machine. 


No  seams,  simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Knits  home- 
spun  or  factory  yarn.  Knits  stocking.;— heel  and  toe 
complete,  mittens,  leggins  and  scarfs.  Price,  1  cylinder. 
*7,  2  cylinder  *8,  3  cylinder,  #9.  Live  Agents  Wanted. 
Circular  and  samples  of  knitting  with  light  and  heavy 
yarn,  free.  W  rite 

l*EKFEtTIO.N  K.MTTISG  MACHI.N'E  CO.,  Clearfleld,  I’a. 


AingB  from  sound  apples,  made  sweet  from  the 
wlUkll  press  as  oraejed,  lU  cents  per  gallon. 
New,  fresn  emptied  42'galion  rhissy  barrels  $1.25 
extra.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  'I  Ivoll,  N.  Y. 


FOR  1 895.  60  Sample  Htyles 
AND  LIST  OP  4fl0  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
PREE.UAVERP1ELDPUB  C0.CA1>IZ,0U10 


ADVEBTISINGF  BATES 

—  OF  — 

The  JRural  New-Yorker 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrloaltnral  Press 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerlos 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com- 
munltles.  l3f~They  are  bnyers. 

ADVBBTISING  KATK8. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . ^  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 35  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 35  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,’’  per 

line  leaded . 7&  cent* 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  (1  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

lyABSOLUTKLY  ONH  PBICH  ONLY  .apx 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.0 

To  foreign  countries  la  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8)6  marks,  or  10)6  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  C 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THJBi  BUBAL  NBW-YOBKBB, 

Ooi.  Ohambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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a  fair-minded  business  man.  Any  man, 
woman  or  child  who  can  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y,,  can  make 
fair  wages  for  doing  so,  and  we  want  to 
be  represented  whenever  a  dozen  or 
more  farmers  come  together;  but  no 
drone  work  about  it,  mind  you.  Enough 
said  on  that  score  I  The  address  of  our 
business  manager  is  the  same  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  S  1  9 


As  We  Qo  To  Press 

“TWO  STRINGS” 


YUMA  IMPROVEMENT  CO 

7^  Cold  Bonds. 


Don’t  fire 
your  barn! 


The  Yuma  Improvement  Company  offers  at  par 
and  accrued  interest,  $429,000  of  its  7  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Go'd  Bonds  of  $1,000  each, due  1913. 

Total  issue  $500,000.  Careful  and  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  show  that  the  net  earnings  will  be  not  I'-ss 
than  $176,005  per  annum.  Trustee  of  the  Mortgage, 
THE  FARMERS’  LOAN  &  TRUST  CO., 
New  York,  who  will  deliver  the  pro  r-ta  :  s 

near  as  may  be,  on  receipt  of  appi.i,.,l.-ns  and  sub¬ 
scriptions.  DIRECTORS. 

COLB  SAUNDERS,  Rresnli  i  t  of  the  Company. 

ALVaH  TROWBKIDGK.  eash.Not’l  Bk.  N.  America,N.T. 
WILLIAM  w.  KOH»ITER,  1  res.  Term.  Wareh’ge  Co.N.Y. 
WILLIAM  8HKREK,  Mnngr.  New  York  Clearing  House. 
CH  ARLES  MORGAN,  Coun.  at-Law,  16  Wiliiam  bt.,  N.  Y. 

Full  particulars,  prospectus  and  forms  of  applica. 
tion  can  be  had  of  the  YUMA  improvement  CO.. 
2  Wall  St.,  unitbd  bank  bldo..  Niw  Yoak  City. 

C.  It.  Van  Dk  Water.  Secretary. 


Thig  is  The  R.  N  -Y.’s  department.  We 
talk  more  or  less  about  our  own  business 
here.  Tlwse  not  interested  in  that  should 
skip  this  column. 


Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it’s  done. 

Side  Lift  Lantern. 

The  S.  G.  &  li.  Co.  lianterns  have 
the  Stetson  Patent  Safety  Attachment 
assuring  entire  freedom  from  this  dan¬ 
ger.  They  are  perfect  lanterns.  They 
can  Refilled.,  lighted.,  regulated  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 

Bay  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them  or  can  get 
them  for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

Steam  Gauge  and  Lantern  Co, 

Sykacuse,  N  Y.  Chicago:  25  Lake  St. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising,  that  Is 
BO  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  tbelr  own- 
eis  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming  "  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  bow  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  KURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York 


We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladles  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agects  on  our  new 
piiDilcatlons.  Full  particulars  given  on  application. 
It  you  apply  please  ssuo  retetences,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  photograph.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  tor  terms  to  local  canvassers. 

Aedress  S.  I.  BELL  &  CO,  Phl.aaelphla,  Pa. 


In  Appearance,  and  the  BUST  Time¬ 
piece  In  the  lYorld  for  the  Money. 


PUT  TUIC  nilT  ^ 

uU  I  I  niD  UU I  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  this  beautiful  watch  to  you  by  express.  You 
examine  It  at  the  expressofllceand  If  you  think  it  a 
bargain  and  the  finest  watch  you  ever  saw  for  the 
money,  pay  the  express  agent  Our  Special 
Sample  Price  $2.50,  and  It  is  yours.  We  are 
offering  this  watch  at  this  extraordinary  price  as  an 
advertisement  to  Introduce  the  watch, therefore  send 
in  your  order  at  once  as  This  Advertleemcnt 
May  Not  Appear  Again.  Thewatch  Isbeautl- 
fully  engraved,  has  enamel  dial,  jeweled  balance, 
oil  tempered  lialrsprlngand  all  the  latest  Improve¬ 
ments  that  go  to  make  a  watch  desirable  and 
reliable  as  a  timekeeper.  PKEE— With  every 
watch  we  will  send  absolutely  free  of  charge  a 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and  charm.  Write 
to-day,  While  this  offer  bolds  good.  Address, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE, 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
THI  RTTHAL  NlW-YORKlB. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
^  good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 

is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  w’e  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Y orker  ”  knife. 

han- 


This  young  man  goes  on  to  say  that, 
even  on  his  little  place,  he  finds  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  him  fuU  value  re¬ 
ceived  in  information.  And  now,  of 
course,  you  see  right  away  where  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  “  two-string  ”  incident 
is  to  come  in.  If  not,  doubtless  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  a  successful  market 
gardener  out  in  Illinois,  may  punch  up 
your  mind  a  little  : 

From  now  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  I  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do.  I  can't  endure  being  idle. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  can  work  for 
The  B.  N.  Y.  to  our  mutual  advantage.  What  do 
you  think  of  my  attending  farmers’  Institutes  during 
the  fall  and  winter  to  solicit  subscriptions  fur  tne 
paper  ?  If  I  can  earn  moderate  wages  above  travel¬ 
ing  expenses,  1  shall  feel  like  trying. 

The  new  Income  Tax  has  small  terrors 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  wish  our  profits 
were  so  large  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  hand  the  Government  a  large 
sum.  While  that  is  unlikely,  we  still 
have  a  fair  amount  of  money  to  pay  to 
our  agents  this  season.  We  want  to  in¬ 
crease  our  subscription  list,  and  we  don’t 
propose  to  ask  any  one  to  work  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Further  than  that,  we  desire  to 
keep  our  money  in  tl\&  family,  and  prefer 
to  pay  it  to  our  friends  and  readers 
rather  than  to  professional  agents — 
though  we  will  never  rej  act  the  services 
of  the  latter.  Now  our  dollars  come 
hard,  and  we  don’t  purpose  spending 
them  to  give  any  one  a  soft  job.  We 
won’t  advance  a  cent  to  send  you  off  to  a 
meeting  to  stand  around  and  talk  big 
and  look  wise.  People  may  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  are  the  finest  fellow 
on  earth,  but  unless  you  can  get  them  to 
plank  down  the  price  of  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  what  good  does  it  do' us,  and 
how  can  you  j  astly  claim  a  share  of  the 
money  we  have  to  spend  on  subscription 
work  ?  We  put  that  to  you  frankly — as 


nOTHERS 

and  those  about  to 
mothers, 


both  mother  and 
child,  by  aiding  Nature  in  preparing  the 
system  for  parturition.  Thereby  “labor” 
and  also  the  period  of  confinement  are 
greatly  shortened.  It  also  promotes  an 
abundant  secretion  of  nourishment  for 
the  child.  During  pregnancy,  it  pre¬ 
vents  ‘  ‘  morning  sickness  ’  ’  and  those 
distressing  nervous  symptoms  from 
■which  so  many  suffer. 


zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  -^1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $3.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 

THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  refiex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


Ta7iks,  Collie  Co.,  Texas. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  : 

Dear  Sir — I  took  your  “Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  previous  to  confinement  and 
never  did  so  well  in  my  life.  It  is  only 
two  weeks  since  my  confinement  and  I  am 
able  to  do  my  work.  I  feel  stronger  than  I 
ever  did  in  six  weeks  before. 

Yours  truly. 


••..i.H;' I' 1" ' ' t.:i-i'-;l n-'  .r- ■■■■■  i,'.', I .  '  \  -’l-'  '.  .•i.i.ii j !!!“; I  JiiL':’'; „■■■ 


FINEST  OF  STEEL  [: 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 

THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 

This  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  offered  in  pruners,  and  is  strongly  indorsed 
by  horticulturists.  Although  the  patent  was  secured  only  in  June  last,  yet  thou- 

sold.  The  only  size 
yet  made  will  take 

dry  oak  of  that  size.  ' 

as  a  knife  and  much  -  .  — 

faster  and  easier.  Price,  $1.25,  postpaid.  With  a  yearly  subscription  only  $1.90. 
With  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.75.  Free,  for  four  new  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York, 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Most  veRetables  are  dull. 

Strictly  fresh  egKS  are  scarce. 

Choice  qnlnces  sell  well  at  fair  prices. 

New  molasses  Is  In  the  Southern  markets. 

Erap  rated  apples  are  considerably  lower. 
Receipts  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  light. 

Beeswax  Is  quoted  at  27  to  28  cents  per  pound. 
Grapes  are  In  lighter  receipt  and  selling  belter 
The  quality  of  Virginia  sweet  potatoes  Is  deterio¬ 
rating. 

Roasting  pigs  are  In  market  and  sell  for  8  to  10  cents 
per  pound. 

There  is  at  present  little  demand  for  evaporated 
small  fruits. 

Beans  have  come  In  freely,  and  the  market  Is  dull 
and  prices  lower. 

Plums  and  peaches  are  scarce  and  about  out  of 
market  for  this  season. 

The  Louisiana  orange  crop  Is  reported  badly  In¬ 
jured  by  recent  storms. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  having  lots  of  trouble 
over  several  points  In  the  new  wool  schedule. 

Several  vessels  have  taken  cargoes  of  wheat 
directly  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Great  Britain. 

Pears  are  set  Ing  more  freely.  The  Shekel  Is  the 
beat  selling  pear  now  In  market  Next  comes  Bose. 

The  Fh'ench  olHclal  crop  estimates  place  the  yields 
of  barley  and  oats  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year. 

The  cranberry  market  shows  an  upward  tendency, 
and  sales  of  some  fancy  stock  have  been  made  at 
tIO  per  barrel. 

Fine  table  apples  fit  for  Immediate  use.  are  In  good 
demand,  but  bard  winter  fruit  Is  not  wanted  now 
and  sells  slowly. 

The  regular  steamer  to  the  West  Indies  was  with¬ 
drawn  this  week,  thus  closing  temporarllv  the  outlet 
for  Red  Kidney  beans. 

Chestnuts  have  come  In  large  quantities,  and  the 
price  Is  greatly  depressed  In  consequence.  Many 
have  been  put  into  cold  storage. 

Receipts  of  chestnuts  have  been  heavy,  and  prices 
have  fallen  far  below  the  opening  ones  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  ert  p  is  said  to  be  heavy,  but  many  of  them  are 
wormy  and  poor. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Banquet  to  florists,  nurserymen 
and  gardeners,  provided  for  in  the  will  of  Henry 
Shaw,  will  be  given  at  the  Mercantile  Club  of  St, 
Louis,  Monday  evening,  November  6. 

A  Philadelphia  man  has  been  arrested  and  held 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  a  quantity  of 
melons  intrusted  to  him  for  sale,  by  a  commission 
merchant  It  Is  usually  the  commlsslpn  merchants 
who  are  accused. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  opens  at  the  Ebbltt  House,  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  Tuesday,  November  13,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  m.  M. 
A.  Soovell,  secretary,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Recent  receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  the 
heaviest  ever  known.  Three  Jewish  holidays  within 
about  two  weeks,  have  made  an  extra  demand :  The 
Jewish  New  Year,  October  1;  the  Feastof  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  or  Tom  Kippur,  October  10,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  October  15  and  IG. 

Export  shipments  of  American  apples  during  the 
week  ending  October  G.  were  as  follows;  From  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  Liverpool,  4i.326  bar¬ 
rels;  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Glasgow, 
9,0G0  barrels:  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
London,  16,252  barrels;  Total,  69,638  barrels. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  shipping  apples 
by  the  fast  steamers  of  the  American  line,  to  Lon¬ 
don,  via  Southampton,  in  as  good  condition  as  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  freight  Is  only  12  cents  per  barrel 
higher.  The  Arm  of  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  New  York, 
handles  apples  for  all  these  markets,  and  will  attend 
to  all  details  for  those  wishing  to  ship.  Only  the 
best  apples  are  wanted  for  the  English  markets,  and 
it  will  not  pay  to  ship  anything  else. 

Latest  advices  from  Great  Britain  report  a  good 
demand  for  American  apples,  though  large  receipts 
have  reduced  prices  somewhat.  Sales  were  reported 
as  follows  at  Glasgow  and  Edinourgb:  Baldwins, 
$2.40  to  $3  84;  Greenings,  $2.40  to  $3  36;  Spys,  $2.88  to 
$3.84;  Kings,  $1.32  to  $5.28;  various  other  kinds,  $2  40 
to  $3  36.  Liverpool  quotes  Baldwins  at  $2.88  to  $3.60; 
Greenings,  $3.78  to  $3  12:  Spys,  $2.64  to  $3.84.  Some 
arrived  in  poor  condition  and  sold  for  lo  n  prices. 

Larimeb  Count  v.  Col.— I  am  growing  one  acre  of 
potatoes  for  large  yield,  this  season.  I  planted  them 
one  foot  apart  In  rows  two  feet  apart.  I  expect  a 
yield  of  5C0  bnshels  or  better  per  acre.  1  made  some 
experiments  last  year  with  72  varieties ;  some  of 
them  gave  good  results.  My  experiment  this  year  is 
attracting  some  attention  on  account  of  the  close¬ 
ness  of  planting.  Would  you  care  for  a  report  of  the 
yield  for  publication  ?  j.  b.  s. 

R.  N.-T.— We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  re¬ 
port  with  some  further  particulars  as  to  methods  of 
culture. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

[f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  far  it. 

Picking  Goosebekkies.— At  what  stage  of  ripe¬ 
ness  should  gooseberries  be  picked  for  market  ? 

Salisbury,  Mass  j.  h. 

Ans.— If  for  shipping,  as  soon  as  they  mature, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  separating  mure  readily 
from  the  stems.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  remain  longer  and  much  may  be  lost. 
Sometimes,  market  conditions  may  render  It  desir¬ 
able  to  leave  them  on  a  few  days  longer. 

Celery  Quotations. — New  York  celery  is  quoted 
at  10  to  15  cents  per  dozen  roots;  Lung  Island  and 
Jersey  $l  to  $1.60.  Why  all  that  difference?  G.  B. 

Ans  —a  typographical  error  made  the  Long  Island 
and  Jersey  read  per  dozen  roots  instead  of  per  dozen 
bunches.  There  Is  so  little  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  packing  celery,  that  It  is  olflacult  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  quotations.  The  celery  from  this  locality  Is 
usually  packed  In  bunches  of  three  to  six  roots  each. 


The  Kalamazoo  celery  Is  graded  the  best  of  any  that 
comes  to  this  market,  it  Is  classlfled  as  Firsts, 
Seconds  and  Thirds.  The  Firsts  contain  one  d  )zen 
of  the  longest  and  finest  root  in  each  bunch.  The 
Seconds  contain,  perhaps,  15  or  16,  and  the  Thirds  20 
or  more.  There  Is  about  the  same  amount  of  celery 
In  a  bunch  of  each,  bat  the  lower  grades  have  the 
sma  lest  and  poorest  roots.  One  reason  why  this 
celery  sel.s  for  higher  prices  Is  that  It  is  alwavs  uni¬ 
formly  packed,  and  the  buyer  knows  just  what  he  Is 
getting.  Any  one  who  once  bays,  feels  safe  In  buy¬ 
ing  again.  This  Is  true  of  any  product  tiat  Is  packed 
in  an  attractive  and  uniform  manner. 

Pickling  Houses.— What  are  the  addresses  of 
some  pickling  houses  that  would  buy  small  onions? 

J.  p. 

Ans  —Pickle  factories  In  this  vicinity  afford  a  poor 
market.  There  Is  such  an  Immense  market  open  to 
them  for  small  onlois  and  similar  stock,  that  they 
buy  when  prices  are  low,  and  do  noi  pay  so  much  as 
storekeepers  and  other  regular  customers  of  the 
commission  men.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  ship  to 
them.  Better  ship  to  reliable  commission  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  APPLE  Crop. -Will  The  R  N -Y.  publish  a 
statement  In  regard  to  the  apple  crop  of  the  United 
States,  and  whether  there  will  be  much  export  de¬ 
mand?  About  what  price  Should  we  expect  for  our 
apples?  I  think  this  township  will  have  about  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  few  orchards  near 
the  Lake  have  some  extra  fine  apples;  one  man  ex¬ 
pects  about  1,000  barrels,  mostly  Baldwins. 

Point  Breeze,  N.  Y.  A.  m.  a. 

ANS,— Hardly  a  Rural  has  gone  out  for  some 
weeks  back  without  more  or  less  abont  the  apple 
crop.  On  page  577.  we  gave  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  apple  crop  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
probable  demand  tor  the  British  markets  from  this 
country.  The  situation  Is  this  :  The  crop  In  this 
country  Is  short,  though  not  so  short  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Prices  are  giod,  and  likely  to  remain 
so.  The  European  crop  is  very  short,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  from  there  for  American  apples  is  a  good  one. 
Just  now,  heavy  receipts.  Incident  to  the  general 
gathering  of  the  crop,  have  ll'led  the  markets  and 
prices  are  lower  with  slow  sales.  But  this  eondltlon 
Is  only  temporary.  Elsewhere  on  this  page  will  bo 
found  several  notes  about  American  apples  In  the 
British  markets. 

Peppermint  Culture.- How  can  I  get  started  in 
the  propagation  of  peppermint?  Can  I  get  the  roots 
by  sowing  the  seed?  Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained, 
etc.  ?  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  know  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  the  business.  Will  water  covering  the 
ground  In  the  spring.  Injure  the  crop?  b.  e.  i>. 

St.  Charles,  .Mich. 

Ans  Peppermint  Is  propagated  from  the  roots, 
not  from  seeds.  The  roots  are  dug  and  planted  In 
drills  as  close  together  as  possible  and  leave  room 
for  cultivation.  Roots  may  be  obtained  from  grow¬ 
ers  of  peppermint.  Water  standing  on  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time,  will  destroy  the  plants.  But 
what  will  you  do  with  the  crop  after  It  is  grown?  The 
oil  Is  distilled  from  the  plants,  but  as  the  necessary 
apparatus  will  be  quite  expensive,  there  mast  be  a 
large  amount  to  distill  to  make  it  at  all  profitable. 
In  localities  where  It  Is  cultivated,  there  are  usually 
several  who  are  engaged  In  the  business,  all  of  whom 
use  the  same  still  It  will  not  pay  any  one  Individual 
to  go  Into  the  business,  unless  on  a  large  scale. 
.Some  of  the  southern  counties  of  .Michigan  are  en¬ 
gaged  quite  extensively  In  growing  peppermint,  and 
It  would  be  better  for  any  oae  thlaklng  of  engaging 
In  the  business,  to  visit  some  of  these  growers. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants  — Does  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  sell  potted  strawberry  plants  from  Its  experiment 
grounds  ?  1  have  been  unable  to  get  any  this  fall 

Conn.  C.  H.  G. 

Ans  — The  R.  N.-Y.  sella  nothing  in  the  way  of 
plants  or  seeds.  Many  of  the  plant  dealers  advertis¬ 
ing  In  our  columns  offered  potted  strawberry  plants. 

Crude  Petroleum.— I  have  seen  considerable  in 
the  papers  about  crude  petroleum  as  a  wood  preserv¬ 
ative.  1  would  like  to  try  It.  I  have  consulted 
several  of  our  storekeepers,  and  as  they  do  not  keep 
It  on  hand,  they  claim  that  a  single  barrel  of  the 
crude  oil  would  cost  about  twice  as  much  per  gallon 
as  the  refined  oil,  by  the  time  it  reached  here.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  all  wrong.  Can  you  put  me  In 
communication  with  some  firm  that  will  sell  a  barrel 
at  a  reasooable  price  ?  j.  l.  m. 

D.catur  County.  Ind. 

Ans.— It  isn’t  likely  that  It  would  cost  twice  as 
much,  but  It  Is  probably  fully  as  expeaslve  as  the 
refined  oil.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  Informs  us  that  the  by-products  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  distillation  of  the  oil  are  so  valuable 
that  It  pays  better  to  distill  it.  But  a  small  quantity 
of  tne  crude  oil  Is  sold,  and  this  only  to  accommo¬ 
date  customers.  The  crude  oil  Is  heavier  than  the 
refined,  acd  Is  considered  better  for  painting  build¬ 
ings,  tools,  etc.  Any  of  the  large  handlers  of  oil 
near  you  can  supply  It.  Write  to  the  Crystal  Refin¬ 
ing  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1894  ohblce . 2  3D  ®  — 

Marrow,  1893,  choice . 2  10  @1  20 

Falrtogiod . 175  @2  00 

Mpdlum,  cho'ce,  bOl . 185  @  — 

Pea,  1894,  cnoice . 1  65  @  — 

Meulum  aid  pea,  fair  tj  gold . 125  @150 

Marrow,  foreign.  891.  cn-iloe .  —  <a  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1893,  ohulce . 1 .30  ai  40 

Pea.  fire  gh,  1893  chiloe . 1  4J  @l  tO 

White  Kidney.  1893,  ouoice .  —  @  _ 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . ’2  25  c-230 

Fair  to  good . 17,5  @2  00 

Black  Turtle  so  ip.  189! . l  95  @2  00 

Yellow  Eye,  893,  choice .  —  @  _ 

Lima,  Cai.,  1893  (69  ibj) . 2  80  @3  85 

Green  peas.  893.  hols,  per  oush . 107  S  _ 

Bags,  per  bush .  1  12  @  — 

Scotch,  1893.  bags . 115  @  _ 

BUTTER. 

Creamery.  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  .  ..24  @— 


Western,  firsts . 20  @32 

Western,  seconds . 18  @19 

Weetern,  tnlrds  ,...,16  @17 


State’dalry,  half  -tubs,  extra . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Welsh  tubs,  nest  mss . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  oreaaiory,  n-s'^s . 

Seconds  .  . 

Thirds .  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds  . 

Factory,  firkins  ex  '-a . 

Tabs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seeonds . 

Thirds .  . 

cum  Hi  Sill. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 

Full  cream,  large,  good  to  prime . 

Full  cream,  large,  comm  ou  to  fair. .. 
Full  cream  small,  c  olored,  cnoice  .. 
Fall  cream,  small,  white  choice.... 
Full  cream,  small,  comm  on  to  prime. 
Light  skims.  Herkimer  Co.,  prime... 
Part  skims,  Herk.  Co.,  com'n  to  good 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims . 

HGGS. 


22  @23 
.30  @21 
.17  @19 
.15  @16 
—  @— 
@- 

.  -  @- 

.17  ai9 
15  @16 
.3  <«U 

.16  @17 
.14  @14^ 
.  3  «13>< 

.14-4915 
.  4a@I5 
.  4  @- 
.  2>4@13 
.12  @- 


.10^49- 
.  Oti  #- 
.  9 , 9  9i5< 
.899 
.10H@t0H 
.10-«@I0^ 
.  8>4910,« 
.—  @- 
@- 

.  7  @  7>4 
.  5  @  7 
.  3!4@  AM 

.  2  @  3 


New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  21  @  22 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  19)4@  20 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice  .  19  @  — 

Mlch'gan,  etc.,  fancy  .  19  9  — 

Western  and  N’ western,  average  best  ...  I8149  19 
Western  and  S’ western  good  to  prime..  17  @  18 

Western,  loa-house,  firsts .  I649  — 

Ice-house,  falrtogooo .  15  @  16 

Limed.  Western .  16)4@  — 

Western  A  S’western.falr  togood.or  case.S  35  @4  00 

Inferior,  per  case  . 2  50  @3  00 

Western  seoonde.  per  caie  . 3  25  @3  00 

FRUITS -GREEN. 


Apples,  rO-ounce,  fancy,  oer  ml . 2  0092  50 

Hubbardston.  per  Dbl . 1  75@2  00 

Baldwin  per  barrel . 160/«'  75 

Fameuse.  per  barrel  .  2  25@2  75 

Oreenlog,  per  barrel . I  50@2  16 

King,  aer  barrel  .  . 2  t0@2  75 

Spv.  nerd,  h  barrel .  5092  00 

Malden’s  Bl  ish,  per  d.  n.  oa  rel  . 2  00@2  ’5 

Fall  PlpDtb,  per  d.  b.  barrel .  7i(a'25 

Alexander,  per  barrel . 2  5  @3  00 

PdO-  to  good,  per  oarrel  .  75@l  25 

Cranberries.  Caoe  Cod.  fancy  dark,  oer  b  oi.  .9  00  9  0 

Prime,  per  bbl . . . 8  26@8  75 

Light  oer  bbl . 7  75  8  01 

Defective,  per  bol . 6  5h@7,50 

Per  crate . 2  50  33  00 

Granes.  Concord,  per  lo  In  n..ig . 1J4@  2 

Niagara,  per  ID  .  ’29  2'-4 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket  .  14®  18 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket .  10  »  15 

Catawba,  per  6-lb  basket .  !0@  12 

Concord,  etc  .  per  8-lb  basket .  16  t  17 

Oranges,  F'a  .  Bright,  per  b  )x . I  75@2  35 

Peaches,  Up-River,  per  basket .  00.150 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  barrel . 3  00  3  4  60 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Bose,  per  bol . 3  50@3  50 

Clalrgeau,  oer  bbl . 3  2  @3  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  obi . 2  00@2  25 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bol . 1  50  i2  00 

Seckel,  per  barrel . . .  3  00@8  00 

Sheldon,  par  barrel .  2  0092  75 

Commm  oook'ng.  per  barrel . 1  50@2  00 

Plums.  Damsen,  per  crate .  609  75 

Common  green,  per  bol . 1  25@1  75 

Prunes,  Up-Rtver,  German,  per  lO-lo  box...  309  60 
Quinces,  per  bbl . 1  5093  OD 


FRUITS -DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated.  .894,  fancy .  8  @  8^4 

gli.aloe .  7M  -  7« 

Prime .  65<@  7 

Common .  8  @  gu 

Sundrled,  sliced . . _  @_ 

Chopped.  i894,  per  lo . . . 1)4@  \% 

Cores  and  skins,  893-4,  per  lo . 1)4@ 

Peaches,  Dal.,  evao.,  peeled . -  @ _ 

N.  C..  peeled,  fancy . . 10  @— 

Choice . 9  @_ 

Fair  to  prime .  8  @  — 

Cherries,  181:4,  oer  lb  . 13  @14 

Blackberries,  l“9i,  per  lo .  6)49  6)4 

Huckleberries,  189.3,  per  lb . —  a— 

Raspnerrles.  evapo-ated.  189! . ’.18  @18)4 

Evaporated.  1894 . 18)»@  — 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  lo . —  @- 

Aorloois,  Cal.,  18'J4,  oer  lo .  8)4@'0>4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  139t,  perlp . -  @— 

Peeled.  1893,  per  lb . —  @_ 


Wild  ducks,  canvas,  oer  pair. 
Red  heads,  per  pair . 


..  75 

ai  12 

..  60 

@  70 

..  60 

@  70 

.  59 

@  60 

..  40 

@  50 

..  75 

91  25 

.  51 

@  7! 

..1  00 

@1  60 

.1  00 

@1  59 

. .  — 

@  — 

. ,  — 

@  - 

..  40 

®  60 

..  25 

@  30 

..  12 

@  16 

m 


GRAIN. 

Wheat .  53  @60 

5^®, . .  95.3 

Barley.,..  .  .  58  @63 

Buckwheat . .  @_ 

Oojn . i....53  954 

.  31  @37 

HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

White  clover,  3-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  11  @12 

Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  6?4@  7)4 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb . .  5  @  64 

Extracted,  Sontuern.  per  gallon .  40  @  50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  7  @  8 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1894  .  9  a  10 

Prime .  8  4@  -- 

Medium .  7)49  _ 

Common .  6  @  7 

Old  olds .  2  @  4 

Pacific  Coasi,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  9  @  10 

.  8s4@  - 

Crop  of  189.3,  choice  .  7)4@ 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  23  @  28^ 

Altmarks .  18  @  20 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4)4@  4J4 

h.  p..  Extra,  per  lb .  2^9  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  9  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  144@  2 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1.  per  In .  514®  — 

No.  2.  per  lb .  354@ _ 

Pecans,  ungraded,  oer  lo .  3s*@  4;#; 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  basnet  of  tO  lbs  2  50@  — 

Southern .  2  0  9  _ 

FRESH  DRES8ED  POULritT-tCBD  PACKED. 

Turkevs,  soring,  dry  picked  .  . 

Scalded . 

on  . . 

Spring  chickens,  Pnlla.,  fancy .  _ 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good .  14 

Western,  dry  picked .  9'4s 

Western,  scalded .  84® 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  perlo .  17 

Boston,  per  10 . 7  _ 

Western,  per  lb  .  in  m  13 

Fowls  A  chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  prime 

Western  D'y-picked.  large . 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  8  „ 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  b)4@ 

Geese  spring,  per  lb .  13  @  13U 

Old  roosters  per  lo .  514® 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 3  OO  @ 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . ,2  00  @ 


.  10  @ 

_ 

.  9  @ 

10 

3  9 

7 

18  9 

20 

14  @ 

16 

9  4»» 

10)4 

84® 

9)4 

17  @ 

.7  @ 

— 

10  9 

13 

»  9  @ 

— 

.  9  @ 

— 

8  @ 

8)4 

.  b)4@ 

6 

.  13  @ 

18)4 

5149 

6 

.3  00  @ 

— 

.2  00  @ 

— 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


Chickens,  prime  local,  per  lb .  9  4>0)4 

Western  and  Souinern,  per  lb .  9  9  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9)4  »  10 

Western,  oer  lb . .  9)49  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9^9  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  8  @  9 

DuCks  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  50  9  70 

Soithern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  local,  per  oair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair  . M2  @137 

Southern  and  S  western,  pei  jair  ....1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons  old,  per  pair .  20  »*  25 

Voung,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 


POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  7.5@3  00 

Northern  N.  Y  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  63 

Jersey  average,  per  bbl . 1I0@I50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  80@1  86 

Jersey  sweets,  per  barrel  . 1  259  2  25 

Va  .  ye. low  sweets,  per  barrel  . 1  00@1  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . .  .50@1  60 

State,  per  '00  . 2  00@5  00 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  apd  Jersey,  per  bbi .  sfl  21  fO 

Ceiery,  Mich  .  oer  dozen  roots .  20®  50 

State,  per  dozen  mots .  10®  16 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  60 

Egg  Plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  26  j  40 

Jersey,  oer  barrel .  75  11  25 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  per  bask-i .  ;5@  75 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  30  «  60 

Horseradlsn,  per  lb .  @  - 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag . .  75,125 

Potat ),  per  bag . t  50,92  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  barrel . t  509  1  87 

Orange  County,  red,  oer  barrel . I  509’  76 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel .  1  IS®!  62 

Orange  County,  white,  per  barrel . 3  00@4  00 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  barrel . 1  OOdl  60 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  7«@  _ 

Hubbard,  per  bol .  . 1  00@1  25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey .  .  26@  50 

Turnips.  Jorsoy.  Russia,  per  barrel  .  f0@  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  tota'  daily  snoolv  has  been  19  497  cans  of  milk. 
IfOcans  of  condensed  mil*  and  378  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  th"  surplur  on  the  pl»t- 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts  The  B*- 
ohange  price  is  3)4  cents  per  quart. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARTS™SI^^SSg> 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


ON 

LABEL 

AND  OKT 

THEGENUINE 

HARTSHDBN) 


FALUEB,  BIVENBlTBa  ft  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  8.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
106  R«ade  Street,  New  York, 
References ;  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


GHOIGE^^iLPRODUGTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  ssecialty.  Stencils,  etc 
on  apollcatlrn.  GAkNIlK  &  co..  Produce  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  32  LitUe  Twelfth  St .  New  York. 

References:  Gansevoort  Bank;  Dun’s  or  Brad- 
street  s  Commercial  Agencies. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  yon  extra  prices  lor  choice  .Sweet 
I’otatoes, ;  also  Pears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  all  vegetables.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 
J.  H.  TIBNKEN,  32  Little  12lh  St.,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS. 

Hothouse  Crapes, 

TOMATOK8,  CUCU.VIKKKS  and  LAMBS; 
also  MUSH KGOIVIM.  are  our  specialties.  We  have 
the  best  trade,  and  get  full  market  values. 

Reference:  Tub  Rural  New- Yorker. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYork 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HK  A  DQU  A  K-TKItS  ITOR, 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

.^ceive  ond  yll.  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
Quan titles,  all  Products  ot  the  Qrohard^  OarriArT 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm.  — — 

Market  iieporis,  Special  Kerereoces,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
-  free  on  application. 

oil  Lfjierfy  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(LT^lnquirics  tied  Correspondence  Invited. 


T 


AND  PRODUCE  MAUKBP  handl-s  all  kinds 
Of  Country  I'roduce.  Potatoes,  '  abbages  and 
Rutabagas  bought  In  car-  oad  lots. 

A.  ItUUNK, 

616  Beech  St.,  Scraotoa,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa 


CHESHIRES 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  now  shipped  419  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  For /«aa  meat,  quick  growin  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  E.  W.  DaVI  j,  Torringford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N  Y. 


BRfciKDING  PEN  of  seven  Pekin  Ducks.  $5; 

P  Rock,  Black  Mlnoroas,  Buff  P  Rock  atd  W 
Leghorn  Cookorels.  Hens  and  Panels  at  $1  each. 
Suca  birds  will  cost  $2  to  $3  later  in  the  season. 

V.  S'lON BROAD.  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


$  1 5.22  to  $40.22  a  Week 

can  te  made  working  for  as.  Of  specia;  Interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  B,  1.  BELL  &  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen. — 
1.  Can  South  Carolina  phosphate  rock, 
ground,  be  used  to  advantage  in  com¬ 
post?  2.  With  ivhat  acid  must  it  be 
treated  to  make  “acid  phosphate”?  3. 
What  is  “  tankage  ”  ;  is  it  merchantable? 
Is  it  a  cheaper  form  of  nitrogen  than  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  at  850  per  ton  ?  G.  h.  h. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Phosphate  rock  very  fine¬ 
ly  ground,  is  often  called  “  fioats.” 
When  scattered  through  a  compost  heap, 
these  floats  are,  in  time,  made  a  little 
more  soluble  than  in  their  original  shape, 
but  they  would  not  give  satisfaction  on 
crops  that  need  soluble  food,  or  that 
which  is  available  at  once.  2.  To  make 
“  acid  phosphate,”  the  ground  rock  must 
be  mixed  with  what  is  known  as  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  or  “  vitriol.”  This  makes 
the  crude  rock  soluble.  To  understand 
what  this  is,  consider  the  thin,  blue, 
pungent  vapor  that  sometimes  gets  into 
your  nose  in  striking  an  old-fashioned 
sulphur  match.  Sulphuric  acid  is  this 
biting  vapor  greatly  concentrated  and 
dissolved  in  water.  3  “Tankage”  is  a 
product  from  fat-rendering  tanks.  The 
grease  is  melted  and  run  off,  leaving 
some  lean  meat,  gristle  and  pieces  of 
bone.  This  residue  is  dried  and  ground, 
and  called  tankage.  On  an  average,  it 
contains  seven  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and 
10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  a 
finely-ground  sample  of  tankage,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  worth  cents  a 
pound.  If  your  sample  contains  10  per 
cent,  that  means  200  pounds  to  the  ton, 
or  811.  Subtract  811  from  the  price  per 
ton,  and  divide  by  140  (if  seven  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  are  guaranteed).  This  will 
give  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen.  To 
compare  this  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  850 
per  ton,  get  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
guaranteed.  This  is  usually  16,  or  320 
pounds  to  the  ton.  At  850,  that  means  a 
little  over  15  K  cents  a  pound.  Take  the 
price  at  which  tankage  is  offered,  and 
figure  out  the  price  as  indicated  above. 

Raw  and  Dissolved  Bone. — 1.  Why 
does  pure  dissolved  anin  al  bone  analyze 
but  little  more  than  half  as  high  a  per 
cent  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  as 
raw  bone?  2.  Will  S.  C.  Rock  mixed  with 
raw  bone  make  the  bone  act  more  quickly, 
and  is  it  a  suitable  mixture  to  put  on 
wheat  at  the  time  of  sowing?  If. not, 
what  would  be  better?  Some  of  our  best 
farmers  are  mixing  it  half  and  half,  and 
sowing  200  pounds  of  the  mixture  to  the 
acre.  ^  w. 

Everett,  Pa. 

R,  N.-Y — 1.  For  the  same  reason  that 
there  is  more  actual  flour  in  a  pound  of 
dry  bread  crusts  than  in  a  pound  of 
bread  pudding.  To  make  the  pudding, 
you  must  add  sugar,  eggs  and  milk, 
which  makes  more  than  twice  the  weight 
of  the  crusts  without  adding  to  the  flour 
they  contain.  Now  take  a  ton  of  raw 
bone.  In  order  to  “dissolve”  that,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  it  from  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  on  this  page.  Considerable  water 
is  attracted,  too,  so  that  the  real  weight 
of  the  mixture  is  nearly  doubled,  while 
you  can  see  that  no  more  ammonia  or 
phosphoric  acid  has  been  added.  So  it  is 
just  like  the  crust  and  the  pudding.  2. 
You  do  not  say  whether  the  S  C.  Rock 
has  been  treated  with  acid  or  not.  An 
“acid  rock,”  as  explained  elsewhere, 
will  furnish  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but 
we  consider  good  raw  bone  soluble 
enough  for  wheat,  and  would  not  advise 
this  mixture.  We  would  prefer  to  add 
to  the  bone,  some  substance  containing 
potash.  Bear  in  mind  that  “raw”  bone 
is  ordinary  bone  ground  fine  and  not 
otherwise  treated. 

What  is  Kainit  ?— I  find  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29  entitled,  “  A  North  Jersey 
Peach  Farm.”  In  that  article  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  “  What  fertilizers  do  you 
use?”  Answer:  “None  ...  I  have 
used  kainit.”  What  sort  of  stuff  is  kainit, 
and  where  is  it  to  be  had?  My  Webster’s 
unabridged,  and  also  my  Worcester’s 
unabridged  dictionaries,  have  no  such 
word,  neither  do  I  find  it  in  my  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Cyclopedia;  yet  The  Rural  is  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  it  in,  to  my  great  dis¬ 
gust.  since  it  is  perpetually  reminding 
me  of  my  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  a 


word  in  common  use  in  my  agricultural 
and  horticultural  newspapers.  x.  w. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  potash  used  in  fertil¬ 
izers,  aside  from  wood  ashes,  comes  from 
Germany  where  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
Stassfurt  mines.  Naturally  this  potash 
comes  in  different  forms ;  since  these 
mines  also  furnish  salt,  the  two  are  often 
mixed.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  potash 
combined  with  sulphur,  and  corresponds 
to  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster.  Muriate 
of  potash  corresponds  to  common  salt, 
only  in  the  latter  soda  is  found  instead 
of  potash.  These  forms  may  be  mined 
nearly  pure,  but  there  are  also  layers  of 
a  mixture  containincr  sulphate,  muriate, 
common  salt  and  different  forms  of  soda 
and  magnesia.  This  mixture  is  a  very 
popular  fertilizer  in  G  ^rmany — so  much 
so  that  some  name  was  needed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  muriate  or  sulphate.  It 
is  known,  therefore,  as  kainit  (taken 
from  the  word  kaolin  or  potash).  Kainit, 
then,  is  a  mixture  of  half  a  dozen  sub¬ 
stances,  and  contains  about  123^  per 
cent  of  potash.  You  will  find  the  word 
on  page  808  of  Webster’s  International 
dictionary.  Other  mixtures  of  potash 
taken  from  this  mine  are  called  carnall- 
ite,  kleserite,  sylvinite,  etc.  The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  these  manures  repre¬ 
sent  compounds  of  votash. 

A  NOBLE  FIGHT. 

AN  EMINENT  SOUTHERN  LAWYER’S  LONG 
CONFLICT  WITH  DISEASE. 

Twenty-fire  Years  of  Prosperity,  Adversity 
and  Suffering.  The  Great  Victory  fVon 
by  Science  Over  a  Stubborn  Disease. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.] 

Foremost  among  the  best  known  law¬ 
yers  and  farmers  of  North  Carolina 
stands  Col.  Isaac  A.  Sugg,  of  Greenville, 
Pitt  Co.,  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  edge 
of  eternity,  and  whose  life  had  been 
measured  by  minutes. 

“It  has  been  22  years  since  I  became  a 
resident  of  this  town,”  said  Col.  Sugg  in 
telling  his  story  to  a  reporter;  “even 
then  the  first  symptoms  of  gravel  were 
asserting  themselves,  but  were  slight. 
Gradually,  however,  my  disease  devel¬ 
oped,  and  fight  it  as  I  would,  it  seemed 
to  gain  a  stronger  foothold  day  by  day, 
until  my  misery  was  complete.  For  16 
years  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
free  from  pain  ;  not  pain  as  an  ordinary 
man  thinks  of  it,  but  agonizing,  excru¬ 
ciating,  unendurable  pain.  Tortured 
from  head  to  foot,  at  times  thrown  into 
spasms,  when  it  would  require  the  united 
strength  of  four  men  to  hold  me  until  I 
was  stupefied  with  stimulants  and  opi¬ 
ates.  I  could  not  sit,  lie  or  stand  in  any 
one  position  but  the  shortest  time.  Sleep 
was  out  of  the  question  unless  brought 
about  by  the  strongest  stimulants  or 
opiates.  Oh,  how  many,  many  times 
have  I  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  that 
life  of  suffering.  But  then  my  mind 
would  revert  to  my  wife,  my  children, 
my  home,  and  I  would  restrain  my  hand 
with  the  hope  that  some  other  means  of 
escape  would  be  offered.  I  searched  the 
archives  of  medicine  for  relief.  Doctors 
were  consulted,  lithia  waters,  mineral 
waters,  drugs,  opiates  and  stimulants  of 
all  sorts  were  tried  without  avail.  Why 
I  sent  clear  to  the  West  Indies  for  medi¬ 
cine,  and  yet  the  result  was  the  same. 

“  I  kept  at  my  work  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  nature  gave  way  at  last,  and  I  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  inevitable.  My  entire 
nervous  system  had  been  shattered  by 
the  stimulants  and  opiates  I  had  taken, 
my  blood  had  actually  turned  to  water, 
my  weight  had  dropped  from  173  pounds 
to  123,  and  it  seemed  to  everybody  that 
the  end  was  in  sight.  Why,  I  could  not 
bear  the  gentle  hand  of  my  wife  to  bathe 
my  limbs  with  tepid  water.  I  was  sim¬ 
ply  living  from  hour  to  hour.  I  had  made 
my  will,  settled  my  business,  and  waited 
for  the  last  strand  of  life  to  snap. 

“  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  somewhat 
similar  case  as  my  own  was  brought  to 
my  notice.  This  man  had  suffered  very 
much  as  I  had,  his  life  had  been  des¬ 
paired  of  as  mine  had,  and  yet  he  had 
been  cured.  Think  what  that  little  word 
meant  to  me — CURED.  The  report 
stated  that  the  work  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  medicine  known  as  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pdle  People.  I  in¬ 
vestigated  the  report  thoroughly,  and 
found  that  it  was  true  in  detail.  Then  I 
procured  some  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  and  began  taking  them,  and  began 
to  get  better.  I  began  to  sleep  like  a 
healthful  child,  sound,  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful.  My  appetite  came  back  and  my 
nerves  were  soothed  and  restored  to 
their  normal  condition,  and  I  felt  like  a 
new  man.  But  the  greatest  blessing 
was  the  mental  improvement.  I  began 
to  read  and  digest;  to  formulate  new 
plans,  to  take  interest  in  my  law  prac¬ 
tice,  which  began  to  come  back  to  me  as 


soon  as  my  clients  realized  that  I  was 
again  myself.  After  a  lapse  of  10  years 
I  ride  horseback  every  day  without  fa¬ 
tigue. 

“That  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  saved 
my  life  is  beyond  doubt,  and  I  am  spread¬ 
ing  their  praise  far  and  wide.” 

Inquiry  about  the  town  of  Greenville 
substantiated  the  above  facts  of  Col. 
Sugg’s  case,  and  that  many  others  are 
being  benefited  by  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo¬ 
ple  are  considered  an  unfailing  specific 
for  such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia, 
partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciat¬ 
ica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe. 


The  N.  Y.  World. 

The  New  York  Weekly  World,  has  just  chanKed 
He  weekly  Into  a  twtce-a-week  paper,  and  you 
can  no  w  get  the  two  papers  a  week  for  the  same 
old  price  $1  a  year.  The  news  from  New  York 
fresh  every  three  days. 

In  combination  with  Thb  R.  N.-Y.,  II  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Interests,  and  Is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  11. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  11.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  Jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  Its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  It  In  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  11 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  Journal  published 
In  the  East.  B.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
B.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  60  cents. 

in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacific 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  in  the  world.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove- Fitting  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
up-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee,  60  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  E.  N.-Y..  11.30. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  Is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  rews  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-office  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 


palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  that  tired  feeling  resulting 
from  nervous  prostration  ;  all  diseases 
resulting  from  vitiated  humors  in  the 
blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipe¬ 
las,  etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for 
troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  sup- 
pres  -ions,  irregularities,  and  aU  forms  of 
weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  what¬ 
ever  nature.  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  (50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  82.50 — they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “good  reading ’’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,000  farm  bouses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Fubllshed  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.70. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  beet  poultry  paper  In  the  world  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  how 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  bens  lay  the  most  eggs;  bovto  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
most  profitable  breeds.  Semi  month  y.' Kegula 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R  N.-Y.,  $1  75. 


The  State. 

This  Is  the  oldest  evening  paper  In  Richmond, 
Ya.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Kegnlar  price,  $1 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  50. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  Is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  publishing 
regularly  the  proceedings  of  farmers’  Institutes 
held  In  Wisconsin  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  Is  published. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-  Y..  $1.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  3C-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees, 
honey  and  home  Interests.  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  Joarnal  of  Its  class.  These  who 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  while 
many,  no  longer  Interested  In  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  continue  subscribers.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y..  $1  75 


Farm  Journal. 

Every  one  knows  this  bright  monthly  paper. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it.  It  Is  unique  and 
original.  Regular  price,  50 cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower  and 

DOME  COMPANION.  A  monthly  paper:  edited 
by  Charles  A.  Green,  who  has  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  practical  horticultural  writer.  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology  at  Washington.  P.  C. 
Eeynclds,  L.  B.  Pierce  and  other  first-class 
writers  contribute  to  Its  columns.  It  should  be 
In  the  heme  of  every  fruit  grower.  Regular 


price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  E.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $  .25. 


Every  Subscriber  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  Entitled  to 

A  FREE  SAflPLE  COPY  OF 

(HBisrini^oRK 

A  Bright,  Family  Religious  Newspaper. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


$3  a  year— 40  to  52  pages— Weekly. 

Address  for  sample  copy  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORK, 

Box  2429  Times  Buildikg.  N.  Y.  C. 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  send  to  our  own  subscribers  The  Christian  Work,  to  those  who  do 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 


WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FOBKFTTLS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Family  Cow. — I  have  in  my  own 
herd  a  cross-bred  heifer  (Jersey  dam  and 
Guernsey  sire,  full  blood  on  both  sides) 
three  years  old,  which  I  use  here  as  a 
family  cow,  caring  for  her  myself,  that 
has  produced  from  the  time  she  came  in, 
April  20  last,  two  pounds  of  butter  per 
day  to  the  present  time.  Her  milk  has 
been  measured,  and  from  time  to  time 
been  tested  with  the  Babcock  tester. 
Some  of  the  time  her  production  was  16 
pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and  at  no 
time  under  14  pounds.  Her  feed  was 
pasture,  and  eight  pounds  of  mixed 
wheat  middlings  and  corn  meal,  daily. 
I  have  refused  8200  for  her.  I  feel  that 
the  more  the  question  of  the  merits  of 
the  different  breeds  is  agitated,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  for  the  dairying  public  and  the 
world  in  general.  c.  l.  p. 

Large  Litters  of  Pigs. — The  “  May 
be”  of  F.  H.  G  ,  the  “  Unprolific  Strain” 
of  Geo.  S.,  Jr.,  “New  Sows  and  Less 
Corn  ”  of  J.  M.  J.,  on  page  614,  are  good 
as  far  as  they  go;  they  are  like  pallia¬ 
tives  in  sickness,  they  don’t  reach  the 
cause  or  science.  The  ex-veterinary 
Burgeon  of  I.  I.  University,  said:  “A 
sow  has  from  12  to  24  cells  that  open  as 
they  ripen.  At  the  first  period  of  heat, 
but  few  are  open,  and  the  boar  fills  only 
such  as  are  open.”  Hence,  I  keep  the 
male  away  from  the  sow  till  the  third 
day  or  later,  as  long  as  possible  so  that 
she  is  not  entirely  out  of  heat,  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  litter  smaller  than  12. 
I  had  one  in  Kansas  where  the  male  was 
in  a  stone  corral,  fed  corn  and  water 
only,  and  the  sow  was  fed  corn  and 
kitchen  slops.  She  had  been  in  heat  a 
month,  and  had  13  pigs,  12  of  which 
lived.  I  have  been  trying  soup  on  three 
coughing  pigs  since  last  February.  If 
they  don’t  weigh  1,500  pounds  when  12 
months  old,  I  shall  be  disappointed,  and 
will  tell  The  E..  N.-Y.  readers  how  much 
I  failed.  A.  j.  s. 

Urbana,  Ill. 

A  Case  OF  “  Hollow  Horn.”— Here  is 
a  case  reported  by  the  veterinarian  of 
the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
“Case  1,  October  9,  1893.  Patient — cow, 
age  unknown.  Appearance  unthrifty, 
dry,  staring  coat,  pulse  small,  quick, 
breathing  accelerated,  temperature  ele¬ 
vated.  Had  been  running  in  oak  grove 
several  days,  eating  large  quantities  of 
acorns.  Man  in  charge  was  unable  to 
decide  whether  she  was  suffering  from 
‘  hollow  horn’  or  ‘hollow  tail.’  It  was 
plainly  a  case  of  plenalvia,  and  a  purga¬ 
tive  dose  was  administered,  followed  by 
digestive  tonics.  The  patient  made  quick 
recovery.”  “  Plenalvia”  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  “too  full.”  Many  unfortunate  cows 
are  tortured  for  supposed  “hollow”  horn 
or  tail  when  they  are  only  suffering  from 
some  digestive  trouble,  or  are  badly  “run 
down.”  Six  months  in  prison  is  too  light 
a  punishment  for  one  who  would  give 
the  usual  “quack”  remedy  for  “hollow 
horn.” 

Fattening  Iowa  Hogs. — A  number  of 
old  hogs  went  to  market  without  being 
fattened.  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  hogs 
will  be  marketed  earlier  than  usual,  and 
I  believe  a  larger  percentage  of  them  ; 
that  is,  fewer  breeding  animals  will  be 
kept.  I  bought  a  car-load  of  wheat  to 
feed  hogs,  and  I  know  of  some  farmers 
who  bought  wheat  to  feed,  and  some  who 
have  bought  oil  meal  to  fatten  the  hogs. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  too  costly  here 
for  many  to  feed,  unless  purchased  very 
early.  I  think  that  the  price  of  fat  hogs 
will  be  high  after  January  1,  Prom 
what  little  experience  I  have  had  in  fat¬ 
tening  and  selling  hogs,  I  believe  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  hold  them  after  they 
are  ready  for  market.  If  hogs  are  sufiS- 


“The  Life  of  an  Iron  Roor 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


ciently  advanced,  it  would  be  best  to  sell 
this  fall.  As  for  myself,  my  early  pigs 
are  nearly  ready  to  sell  now,  and  May 
pigs  I  expect  to  sell  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary.  c.  E.  c. 

Porestville,  Iowa. 

Sweet  Potato  Vines  for  Peed. — 
What  is  the  feeding  value  of  sweet  po¬ 
tato  vines  ?  Could  they  not  be  put  into 
the  silo,  and  thereby  furnish  a  vast 
amount  of  good  feed  for  hogs  and  cows  ? 
Although  such  ensilage  might  make  the 
milk  taste,  and  render  the  ensilage  unfit 
for  cows,  for  hogs  I  think  it  would  be 
excellent  feed.  G.  m.  e. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Ans. — According  to  chemical  analysis, 
such  tops  are  about  equal  to  cabbage  in 
feeding  value,  or  nearly  one-third  more 
valuable  than  fodder  corn.  This  is  not 
a  fair  comparison,  however,  as  the  po¬ 
tato  tops  contain  more  of  the  tough, 
hard  fiber,  while  stock  may  not  like 
them  so  well  on  account  of  their  taste. 
We  are  unable  to  answer  the  questions 
about  such  vines  in  the  silo.  Can  not 
some  of  our  readers  help  ? 

Shropshire  Sheep.— Geo.  E.  Breck,  of 
Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  sends  these  notes  about 
his  sheep  :  I  have  had  good  sales  for  my 
’94  importation  of  yearling  Shropshires, 
and  my  home-bred  yearling  rams  have 
been  scattered  all  over  the  country.  There 
has  been  a  better  sale  than  last  year  for 
Shropshires,  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact 
that  people  now  realize  that  wool  grow¬ 
ing  has  received  its  death  knell,  and  that 
farmers  who  must  keep  sheep  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  have  felt 
that  they  must  go  into  the  mutton 
breeds. 

Our  annual  auction  sale  on  October  23, 
promises  well  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  shall  offer  some  excellent  sheep,  in 
prize  and  breeding  condition.  At  the 
recent  Michigan  and  Ohio  State  Fairs, 
we  won  all  the  first  premiums  offered 
except  one  on  a  ewe  lamb'from  a  ram  we 
sold  Hon.  Jas.  M.  Turner  last  year. 

Wheat  for  Horses.— E.  W.  Stewart 
in  the  Country  Gentleman,  has  this'to 
say  about  wheat  as  a  grain  food  for 
horses:  “  Tne  horse  has  but  a  single 
stomach,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully 
provided  for.  To  make  the  food  the 
most  wholesome  for  horses,  it  should  be 
given  in  the  least  concentrated  form. 
Therefore  we  advise  mixing  an  equal 
quantity  of  wheat  bran  with  the  ground 
wheat.  This  not  only  renders  it  less 
concentrated,  but  greatly  promotes 
health  by  giving  an  abundance  of  food 
to  replace  the  waste  of  bone.  The  proper 
quantity  of  food  should  be  mixed  with 
cut  hay,  slightly  moistened,  and  it  then 
enters  the  stomach  of  the  horse  in  a 
porous  condition,  so  that  the  gastric 
juice  can  circulate  freely  through  the 
mass  and  carry  on  digestion  with  the 
whole  mass  at  once.  This  statement 
has  reference  to  horses  having  a  slow 
motion,  and  would  not  be  proper  for  the 
special  driving  horse.  The  driving  horse 
must  be  fed  principally  upon  oats.  The 
other  material  described  would  cause  the 
driving  horse  to  sweat  too  profusely. 
The  trotting  horse  would  not  make  his 
best  time  on  wheat.  For  brood  mares  a 
mixture  may  be  made  by  grinding  100 
pounds  of  wheat  with  50  pounds  of  oats, 
then  adding  100  pounds  of  bran  and  mix¬ 
ing  all  together.  Then  feed  10  pounds 
of  this  grain  combination  with  12  pounds 
of  cut  hay,  slightly  moistened  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  together,  in  three  feeds— 
the  smallest  at  noon.  Should  the  brood 
mares  be  of  a  large  breed,  the  quantity 
of  grain  may  be  increased. 


JAYXE‘8  Expectorant  is  both  a  palliative  and 
curative  In  all  Lung  Complaints,  Bronchitis,  etc.  It 
Is  a  standard  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and 
needs  only  a  trial  to  prove  Its  worth.— Adv. 


c??re  JI’oS  VETERINURY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  3,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8.,  Secretary, 

332  B.  27tb  Street.  New  York  City. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  b.-tter  butter, 
8klin.4  cleaner  and  runs  amoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  lu  Reduction  of 
First  Dost,  in  Its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving:  of  Labor. 

C8EAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  .35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


yORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Made  in  14.50  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Avkks  cfe  Sons,  Phit.ada. 


THROW  AWAY  CURRY  COMB  AND  BRUSH! 

And  buy  a  n  -d*  g 

ngton 
yOti’ 

!TADI  c  •rm  A.ii/'tr.r 
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Under  his  feet. 


STABLE  •'BLANKET. 

Your  Horse  Is  always  clean, 
it  keeps  the  Hair  smooth 
and  glossy.  No  surcingle  re¬ 
quired.  No  tight  girth.  No 
sore  bocks.  No  chafing  of 
mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail, 
horse  can  wear  them 
OFF  TO  THEM. 


We  confine  our  Sales  to  Jobbers  only. 

IF  YOUR  DEALERS  DO  NOT  KEEP  THEM 


But! 


We  will,  in  order  to  convince  you  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Iturlingrton  “.STAY  ON” 
over  all  Imitations  and  old  style  blankets,  send 
only  one  blanket  to  any  address,  express  paid  on 
receipt  of  price.  (Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.) 


BURLINGTON  BLANKET 


Poultrymen ! 

Green  Cut  Bone  Is  the  best 
and  by  far  the  cheapest  egg 
food  known.  For  growing 
little  chicks  It  has  no  equal. 
Our  Green  Rone  Cutter 
received  the  only  award  at 
the  World  s  Fair.  Send  for 
special  catalogue. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brcxxlersonly  S.5.  Best  &  Cheaiiest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testirnonial.s.  Send  forOatT’g. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


1110 
Yards  j 
High 
Class ^ 
fowl 


iINGUBATORS. 

The  Improved,  8klf  Rkoulatino, 
*'01d  Reliable*’  has  no  superior.  < 
World’s  PsTonto.  6  Conta  In  sumps  for  < 
new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  CaUlogue  ' 
for  1805.  Poultry  roR  PRonr  made 
plain.  Address,  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  , 
AND  BROODER  CO.,  QoiifCT,  Iliji. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Monitor  Incubator. 

You  can  get  one  free.  Large 
book. with  cuts  for  stamp. 

*  KFY  TIIK  ltF9iT. 

Williams, 54  Race  St.,Bristol,Conn. 


PEKIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
H  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


c 


HAPMAN’S  CHANCES. 

CHE8HIRES,  cheap. 

CALENDAR  CLOCKS,  at  cost. 


CURRANTS.  Surplus  Stock;  cheap. 
SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE. 
Address  C.  B.  CHAPMAN, 

CATCH  ON  —at  once.  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


Cheshire  Swine. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Thoroughbred  CHESHIKE 


This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Profei 
B.  W.  8TEWAUT,  npfn  the  science  of  feeding  Ir 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  aU  farm  s 
mais.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  i 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
perlment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  any  b 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  plgi 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  l#3. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKBB, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  Yor 


PIGS  ready  for  shipment  ;  pairs  not  akin. 
Prices  reasonable.  Stock  unsurpassed. 

C.  R.  WHITE,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


I'll  M  A  Taney  Chester  White  Pigs,  registered 
I*  |l«  ^  all  ages,  lor  sale.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
■  IWVr  teed  or  money  relunoel. 

G.  Jt.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  &  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tuhercuHn  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L,,  has  lOdaugh 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

Ma,)or  Appel  Pogls  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  had  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  .Tersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  $200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLEB  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co..  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANBEST  of  DAIBY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  slxe 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unbqualbd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallflcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  flnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Ameiica — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
partlonlars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfnlly 
given.  8.  P.  TABBB  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Boslykt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINE.  Shinrock,  Erie  Co..  O. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

The  superior  milk  and  beef  breed,  at  K  kdale  Stock 
Farm,  Some  Of  the  finest  In  America.  A  few  young 
Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  A  few  full-blood  Guern¬ 
sey  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 

A  few  Spanish  Delaine  Merino  Rams  for  sale. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Elkdale,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Thoroughbred  Red  Po’led  Bull -registered  In 
First  Volume  of  Bed  Polled  Register  B.ok. 

Pedigree  furnished  on  application. 

M.  M.  DICK.  West  Newton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Peconlc  ”  32944,  A.  J.  C.  C.. 
three  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  well  grown:  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  prevent  further  In- 
bretdlng,  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow.  four  years  old.  i’edlgrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  I’ECONIC  FARM,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

76  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  31, JB  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  ‘‘A  grand  lot.’'  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

G«0.  B.  Bbkok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Shropshires 


Imported  and  Home-bred, 
both  sexes,  all  ages.  Also 
_  Barred  Plvraouth  Rock 

Chicks.  Farmers’  prices.  State  Just  what  you 
want,  and  address 

frank  McKLHENY,  Box  I),  Black  Creek.  N.  Y. 


UUIdIfULU  dnttK  cheap.  Circular  free. 

J.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCELLU8  ULAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


DUSOC-JERSEY  PIGSir"E,T.,,',"cHTM: 

PIDN  3249,  out  Of  Red  (Queen’s  Daugliter  8036, 
and  other  reg:istered  dams.  #.5  each  at  eight  weeks 
old.  K.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tlvcll,  N.  Y. 

Refer  by  permission  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chin* 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Quernsey  aud 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  _  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

W«  HMITII*  CochranTillcg  Cheater  Co.*  Penna. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

also  a  lot  of  young  litters  at  low  prices. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

Prices  low.  One  to  four 
weeks  old.  one  half  Je-sey 
and  one-half  Guernsey, from 
registered  sire  and  dam. 
Breeders  of  nice 
POLAND  CHINA  HOGS, 

J)  .  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Clilttenaugo,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


Cheshires,  Beagles,  Oxford 
Sheep  and  Leghorns. 


1  young  Bear  nt  for  service. 

3  young  HOWS  in  farrow. 

30  Fall  Pigs  In  oalrs  not  akin. 

100  R.  C.  W.antiS.  C  B.  Leghorns  and 8.  S. 
10  Beaglos  8  and  12  weeks  o  d. 

1  Oxtord  Ram  Lamb  for  sale  cheap. 


Hamburgs 


HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 
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Humorous. 

“  And  you  wish  to  be  treated  ?  said 
the  dentist.  “  No,  begorrah,”  replied 
Mr.  Dolan;  “you  shtop the hurrut  in  this 
toot’,  and  Oi’ll  trate  to  anythin’  yez 
want.” — Washington  Star. 

He  :  “  Funny,  isn’t  it,  how  we  men  get 
baldheaded  and  you  women  don’t  ?  ” 
She;  “I  don’t  think  it’s  strange.  You 
know  we  never  get  to  be  old  enough  for 
that.” — South  Boston  News. 

Ada  :  “  Flo  was  just  going  down  for 
the  third  time,  when  Dr.  Watson  dived 
off  a  yacht  and  got  her.”  Grace  :  “And 
saved  her  life  1  Isn’t  that  wonderful  ?  ” 
Ada  :  “  Yes,  for  a  doctor.” — TAfe. 

Voice  from  Doorway  :  “  Mary  !  What 
are  you  doing  out  tdera  ?  ”  Mary  :  “  I’m 
looking  at  the  moon.”  “  Well,  tell  the 
moon  to  go  home,  and  you  come  into  the 
house.  It’s  half-past  11.” — Vogue. 

She:  “I  don’t  believe  you  think  half 
so  much  of  me  as  Tom  Dinsley  does.  He 
tells  me  he  could  die  for  me.”  He  : 
“  That’s  nothing.  I  love  you  well  enough 
to  live  with  you.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Hubby  :  “  How  do  you  suppose  the  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,’ ever  originated?”  Wifie:  “Real¬ 
ly,  I  don’t  know,  unless  some  woman 
who  wore  a  bonnet  like  mine  said  it  to 
her  husband.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“If  these  members  of  Congress  would 
only  get  together,”  said  Hicks,  “  I  think 
everything  would  come  out  all  right.” 
“  Not  at  all,”  said  Dawson.  “  The  main 
thing  for  the  good  of  the  country  is  that 
they  be  kept  apart.  Individually  they 
are  harmless.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  The  password  is  ‘Saxe.’  Now  don’t 
forget  it,  Pat,”  said  the  colonel,  just 
after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  at  which 
Saxe  was  marshal.  “Sacks?  Faith, 
and  I  will  not.  Wasn’t  my  father  a 
miller?”  “Who  goes  there?”  cried  the 
sentinel,  after  the  Irishman  had  arrived 
at  his  post.  Pat  was  as  wise  as  an  owl, 
and  in  a  sort  of  whispered  yell  replied, 
“Bags,  yer  honor  I” — Advance. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  colored  girl 
who  happened  to  meet  a  gentleman  going 
down  the  street  and  who  got  on  the  same 
side  of  the  narrow  walk ;  then  both 
started  for  the  other  side,  and  another 
collision  was  imminent.  They  then 
danced  back  and  dodged  again,  when  the 
colored  girl  suddenly  stopped  and  said  : 
“  See  heah,  mister,  what  am  dis  gwice 
to  be,  a  schottische  or  a  waltz  ?  ” — Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun. 


In  wTltlnK  to  advertiser#,  please  always  mention 
THl  BUBAL  NBW-YOKKBB. 

BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,*'  BEST 

MIXED-PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses.  Bams,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  6 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  346  Plymoutli  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


UDIESi!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

'l^en  yoa  can  get  the  Beat  at 
Cargo  prices  many  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  1  lub  Aaenta, 
Good  Incomo  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THB  QBKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
P.O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 

SANDERSON’S 

FORMULA  FERTILIZERS, 

Muriate  of  Potash  and  all  Agricultural 
Chemicals  sold  direct  to  Farmers. 
IiUCIEN  SANDERSON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
■work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  tVarrnnted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


n— A  good  second-hand  Incubator; 
FAF  I  ^  U  also  Egos  for  batchlrg.  No  fancy 
stock;  White  Leehoins  preleriea.it  reatonable. 

Box  244,  Laichmont,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
coin,  nai5,  ew;.,  iiuo  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

IW"  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 


JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JQLIET,  ILL. 

•Tobbqys  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages.  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Trices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn;  ond  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
others.  Imin-oved.  Rest. 

Special  priceHiiow. 
flHl-n  niiiko  b  kIeo,  of  lK‘lt  |„iwornitll«.) 

P.  1?.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


I?  RIVER  ST. 


BANNER 

Root 
Gutter 

Cuts  everything  In 
roots  and  vegetal 
bles  for  stock.Unly 
Root  Cutter  with 
a  self-feeding  de¬ 
vice.  Send  foreh¬ 
and  price. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON 
&S0NS, 
YPSIhANTI,  MICH. 


ENSILAGE  PRESSES 


(Patent)  -  J45  each;  ca¬ 
pacity,  100  tons.  Send 


2- cent  stamp  for  particulars 

T.  W.  hAWtOIll),  Lawford  P.  O..  Ya. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


NEW  BUCKEYE  JUNIOR. 


Saw  Mill  on  Whee  s.  suited  for  sawing  any  timber, 
from  medium  to  small  size.  Also  make  heavier 
Mills,  Picket  Machinery,  Engines  Feed  Grinders,  etc. 


BRILLIANT. 


The  coming  Great 
Early,  Red,  Market 
and  Table  Grape, 

Strong  vines  by  mail 
$1  each ;  88  per  dozen. 

Catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock,  with  full  descriptions  of  above  and  others  of  my  productions,  free 
on  application.  Address  T.  V.  MTJNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Wanted  offers  of  select  stock  In  10  to  50- 
barrel  lots  of  any  of  the  following  kinds; 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  8.  This  book  discusses  the  mere 
important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture, 
in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  j  ust  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 


ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 


Carman  No.  1  Uarly, Vaughan  Rural 


or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  11. 


14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


New-Yorker  No.  3,  Alexander’s 
Prollllc,  Delaware,  Arizona,  Sun- 


THE  RUKAh  NEW-YOKKBK,  New  YORK. 


rise,  Karly  Ohio,  Freeman.  Address 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


for  1,  2,  &  3  horses, 


Get 
our 

prices  _ 
and  CataT 
loguc  of 

Sweep  Powers,  _ 

hand  and  power  Com  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  ___ 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  liu>,cto.  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 

8.  8.  ME8S1NGEU  &  SON.  TATAM  V.  PA. 


AfQ.OO  FOR  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12,  also  Stool 
Knd  and  Post 

ooinbinod.  Agrents 
Waiitod. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fonoo  M  tioli.Co. 
Rox  ;tO,  Jtorby,  O. 


FARMERS  build  your  own  fences  with 
Loudon’s  Portection  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world  Fence  costs  20  to  oOc  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  60  rods  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  sel'  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDEN.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

falls  into  line  with  an  order  for  thirty  miles 
of  Page  Fence  to  bo  put  up  at  once,  and  a 
probability  of  as  much  more  being  wanted 
this  season.  Tliis  insures  the  happiness  of 
several  hundred  adjoining  farmers,  who  will 
also  become  customers,  and  tlius  the  good 
work  goes  on.  Oilier  fences  “just  as  good  as 
the  Page,”  whoso  elasticity  exists  only  in 
the  mind  of  the  seller,  stand  no  show  with 
the  railroads. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 
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Plain  Wire  Fence. 


will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
ccmpiete  with  wire  stay,  c  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

UOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homei,  Micli. 
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IMPROVED  CHESTNUT  CULTURE. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY— WASTE  PLACES  MADE  OLAD. 

[KDITOBIAL  CORBKSPONDENCB.] 

Part  IT. 

Last  week,  reference  was  made  to  the  experiment 
of  n.  M.  Enffle  in  ^'rafting  the  Paraj?on  chestnut  on 
sprouts  from  the  stumps  of  native  trees.  This  can 
hardly  be  called  an  experiment  any  longer,  for  this 
year’s  sales  have  shown  that  it  is  a  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business  enterprise.  Mr.  Engle  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  observant  man,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his 
experience  in  forestry  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

“  Will  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Engle,”  I  asked,  “  just  how 
you  proceeded 
to  start  a  Par¬ 
agon  chestnut 
grove  7"  >%  ^ 

“Well,  sup¬ 
pose  we  wanted 
to  start  this  fall 
on  a  hill  now 
covered  with 
wood.  We 
would  go  in 
this  winter  and 
clear  the  land 
of  all  trees  just 
as  though  we 
were  simply 
cutting  it  off 
for  firewood. 

Next  spring,  of 
course,  sprouts 
would  start  up 
from  the  chest¬ 
nut  stumps. 

We  let  them 
grow,  though 
the  underbrush 
and  sprouts  on 
stumps  of  other 
trees  should  be 
cut  down.  In 
the  spring  of 
1896,  these 
chestnut 
sprouts  will  be 
large  and 
strong.  We 
would  then  go 
in  and  graft 
the  Paragon 
scions  on  these 
sprouts  in  much 
the  same  way 
that  fruit  trees 
are  grafted. 

That  is  all. 

There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  except  pruning  the  young  trees  to  give  them 
the  right  habit  of  growth,  and  keeping  down  the 
growth  between  the  trees.” 

“  How  many  sprouts  on  each  stump  do  you  graft  ?” 

“Two  or  three,  in  order  to  provide  against  acci¬ 
dents,  and  give  at  least  two  to  select  from  later.  Of 
course  the  other  sprouts  (not  grafted)  are  cut  off. 
At  two  or  three  years  from  the  graft,  we  can  tell 
which  grafted  sprout  will  make  the  best  tree,  and  the 
others  can  be  cut  away.” 

“  What  kind  of  grafting  gives  the  best  results  ?  ” 

“  We  generally  use  what  is  known  as  splice  graft¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  on  larger  sprouts  we  use  the  cleft 
graft.” 

“  When  is  the  best  timcito  graft?” 

“The  best  grafting  time  with  us  ccmes  in  April. 


No  exact  time  can  be  given — it  depends  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  buds.” 

“  Do  you  ever  bud  chestnuts  ?  ” 

“We  have  tried  it,  but  have  never  succeeded.” 

“  At  the  Rural  Grounds  the  union  of  one  Paragon 
with  the  stock  is  not  perfect.  Does  this  often 
happen  ?  ” 

“  In  our  grafting  on  a  large  scale  we  can  count  on 
85  per  cent  of  successful  unions.” 

“  When  do  these  grafted  sprouts  begin  to  bear  ?  ” 
“Usually  at  three  years  from  the  graft.  Then,  as 
I  have  said,  the  best  one  at  each  stump  is  selected  for 
the  future  tree,  and  the  others  are  cut  out.  Next 
spring  will  make  our  sixth  season  of  grafting.  This 
fall  we  are  picking  nuts  from  the  four  and  five-years 


grafted  trees,  besides  a  few  from  the  three-year- 
olds.” 

“  Can  the  chestnut  be  grafted  on  other  nut  trees  ?  ” 

“  No ;  not  so  far  as  our  experience  goes.” 

“  How  thick  should  the  trees  stand  ?  ” 

“We  shall  finally  cut  them  out  to  about  35  to  the 
acre.  At  present,  growing  as  they  do  on  chance 
stumps,  they  probably  average  60.” 

“  Can  you  estimate  the  probable  yield  from  an  acre 
of  well-grown  trees  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  difiieult  to  make  a  fair  estimate.  My 
original  Paragon  tree,  14  years  old,  averages,  one  year 
with  another,  13^  bushel  of  nuts.  It  has  had  but  one 
off  year.  In  full  bearing,  the  trees  on  this  hillside 
ought  to  average  75  to  80  bushels  of  nuts  per  acre. 
At  ordinary  market  prices,  this  means  a  larger  income 


than  farmers  obtain  from  an  acre  of  potatoes,  while 
the  expenses  are  much  less.” 

“  What  are  the  expenses  ?  ” 

“  Taxes  on  the  land,  which  you  can  see  will  not 
amount  to  much,  the  cost  of  keeping  down  under¬ 
brush,  and  picking.” 

“  What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  the  underbrush  ?” 

“  In  August  or  early  September.  We  can  then  do  it 
with  a  brush-scythe  and  thoroughly  remove  the  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  for  if 
the  underbrush  be  permitted  to  grow,  it  will  prevent 
the  full  growth  of  the  chestnut  trees,  and  make  it 
very  difficult  to  pick  the  nuts.” 

During  my  visit,  picking  was  going  on.  The  burrs 
were  taken  from  the  trees  like  apples,  thrown  in  a 

pile  and  shelled 
—the  men  wear¬ 
ing  thick  gloves 
for  this  opera¬ 
tion.  In  this 
way  two  men 
will  pick  five 
bushels  of 
shelled  nuts  a 
day.  Who  can 
pick  one  bushel 
of  wild  ones  ? 
The  growth  of 
nuts  on  some 
of  the  trees 
was  enormous. 
On  one  five- 
year  -  old  tree, 
over  300  burrs 
were  counted. 
Here  I  may 
call  attention 
to  the  little  tree 
shown  at  Fig. 
179,  page  679. 
This  Iree  is 
four  years  from 
the  graft.  It 
grows  on  the 
grounds  of  the 
Michigan  E  x- 
periment  S  t  a- 
tion  at  South 
Haven,  Mich. 
The  man  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  tree 
is  our  venerable 
friend,  T.  T. 
Lyon. 

“We  pick 
these  nuts  be¬ 
fore  they  fall,” 
said  Mr.  Engle, 
“because,  as 
you  see,  it 
would  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find  them  on  this  rough  ground — 
in  the  underbrush.  The  Paragon  holds  its  nuts  closely 
to  the  burr,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage  on  such  a 
rough  field  as  this.  The  Numbo  is  an  excellent  chest¬ 
nut,  but  it  would  not  do  here  because  the  nuts  shell 
out  so  easily.  Near  the  house  in  cleared  ground,  it 
would  do  nicely,  but  not  here  where  the  nuts  would 
be  lost  at  once  if  dropped  too  soon.” 

“  What  is  your  advice  to  others  about  grafting  chest¬ 
nuts  in  this  way  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  consider  that  we  have  gone  far  enough 
with  it  to  call  it  a  success.  Here  is  this  steep  and 
rocky  hillside  good  for  nothing  besides  nut  culture, 
and  you  can  easily  see  for  yourself  what  the  trees  are 
already  doing  and  what  they  promise  to  do.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  about  the  most  practical  forestry 


Edible  ^Working  Force.  -OxEN  ONfA  New  Yobk^  State  Hill  Farm.  Fig.  177.  See  Page  685. 
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that  can  be  taught.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  farmer 
who  can  control  chestnut  land,  cannot  do  just  as  we 
have  done  here.  Of  course,  in  this,  as  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  it  depends  on  the  man  rather  than  on  the 
land." 

“  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  the  business  ?  ” 

“The  most  serious  are  failure  to  keep  down  the 
underbrush  properly,  the  chestnut  weevil  and  other 
insects  and  thieves." 

“You  are  not  afraid  of  giving  away  your  informa¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  hide  about  it.  I 
would  be  glad  if  we  had  1,000  acres  in  improved  chest¬ 
nuts  in  sight  of  where  we  stand.  That  would  make 
us  headquarters  for  the  nuts,  and  buyers  wouldicome 
to  us.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  American  markets 
can  easily  absorb  all  the  chestnuts  American  farmers 
can  grow.  I  am  certain  that  these  improved  nuts  will 
prove  as  salable  as  apples." 

This  chestnut  grove  is  but  a  side  issue  with  Mr. 
Engle.  He  also  does  a  large  business  in  Paragon  trees. 
These  trees  are  grown  like  other  nursery  stock,  and 
next  week  I  hope  to  tell  something  about  that  side  of 
the  business,  as  well  as  other  things  about  the  farm. 

H.  w.  C. 


A  TURKEY  TALK. 

COST  OF  A  POUND  OF  TURKEY. 

1.  How  much  doesU  cost  to  raise  an  aTeraKe  brood  of  turkeys  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  month  for  hatchlnK  them— say  for  Kansas  and 
Missouri  7 

8.  With  (rood  ran(re  and  plenty  of  natural  food,  what  proportion  of 
youne  turkeys  are  brought  to  maturity  7 

4.  When  should  they  be  sold  (what  age)  and  what  should  they  aver¬ 
age  in  weight  7 

6.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  growing  a  pound  of 
turkey  7 

From  Nothing  to  Three  Cents  a  Pound. 

1.  An  average  brood  does  not  specify  any  particular 
number.  2.  May  is  the  best  month.  Sooner  than  that 
the  weather  is  too  damp  and  cold.  3.  It  depends  on 
the  weather  and  lice.  Only  one-half  of  the  young 
turkeys  hatched,  are  raised.  If  kept  dry,  and  free 
from  the  large  head  lice,  the  loss  should  not  exceed  20 
per  cent.  Inbreeding  is  a  great  fault.  4.  They  should 
be  sold  at  or  after  Thanksgiving.  Small  sizes  are  pre¬ 
ferred  in  market,  say  about  10  pounds  each.  Prom 
May  to  November,  they  should  grow.  Gobblers  of  the 
Bronze  variety  often  weigh  25  pounds  alive,  when  a 
year  old,  but  this  is  far  above  the  average.  5.  They 
cost  nothing  if  on  a  good  range,  but  should  be  fattened 
before  being  sold.  The  cost  of  the  food  to  produce  a 
pound  of  turkey,  for  the  whole  year,  if  on  a  range, 
should  not  exceed  three  cents.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Raising  and  Selling  Turkeys  in  Kentucky. 

1.  If  each  one  of  my  hens  raises  12  poults,  I  should 
praise  them  for  doing  good  work,  so  we  will  call  12  an 
average  brood.  For  the  first  two  months  of  their  lives, 
I  feed  them  upon  eggs,  sweet  milk  and  stale  bread.  I 
allow  the  poults  but  one  egg  a  day,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  stale  bread  as  their  appetites 
demand.  As  milk  is  plentiful,  and  as  stale  bread  is 
taken  little  account  of  in  a  farmer’s  household,  I 
think  that  75  cents  a  month  would  cover  the  cost  of 
all  the  food  the  brood  of  12  would  consume  while 
under  two  months  of  age.  After  this,  turkeys  on  a 
good  range  can  live  without  any  extra  feeding  ;  still, 
for  best  results,  I  allow  them  one  good  meal  a  day,  in 
the  evening,  to  bring  them  home,  and  to  stimulate 
rapid  growth.  At  present,  wheat  is  about  the  cheap¬ 
est,  most  nutritious  and  most  wholesome  food  we  can 
give  them.  I  boil  the  wheat  until  it  is  j  ust  about 
double  in  quantity  ;  at  that  stage  the  grain  still  re¬ 
mains  whole,  and  it  is  eagerly  devoured  by  the  poults. 
The  nutritive  value  of  wheat  is  much  increased  by 
cooking,  and  it  is  also  rendered  easier  of  digestion. 
For  the  third  and  fourth  months,  in  addition  to  table 
scraps,  I  allow  three  bushels  of  clean  wheat,  which,  if 
boiled,  will  allow  the  poults  a  little  over  half  a  pint  a 
day.  The  three  bushels  of  wheat  are  worth  $1.50, 
bread  scraps  about  50  cents,  which,  added  to  the  $1.50 
for  food  furnished  during  the  first  and  second  months, 
brings  our  account  to  $3  50. 

For  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  they  will  need 
another  three  bushels  of  wheat,  boiled  as  before,  and 
about  two  bushels,  say,  of  shelled  corn  to  fatten  and 
finish  them  off,  the  corn  taking  them  on  into  the 
seventh  month  if  desired.  Corn  is  also  50  cents  a 
bushel.  Finally,  our  account  against  the  brood  of  12 
poults  amounts  to  $6 — that  is  50  cents  for  each  turkey. 
This  is  a  liberal  estimate,  and  may  be  easily  reduced 
by  substituting  cheaper  foods.  Wheat  bran  and 
middlings  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  sold  aslow 
as  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  As  part  rations,  these 
may  be  given.  My  fiock  this  year  have  preferred 
wheat  bran  to  anything  I  could  offer.  Moisten  it  with 
skim-milk,  and  season  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Still,  for 
best  results,  there  is  nothing  which  will  take  the  place 
of  whole,  sound  wheat.  Sorghum  seed  is  also  excellent 
poultry  food,  and  many  other  things  like  potatoes, 
may  be  used  to  advantage. 


2.  In  southern  Kentucky  May  is  the  best  month 
for  hatching,  that  is,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  strike 
the  cold  spell  in  May,  called  by  some,  “Blackberry 
Winter,”  from  the  fact  that  it  usually  comes  while 
blackberries  are  in  bloom.  The  weather  at  this  time 
is  cold,  rainy  and  disagreeable,  and  woe  betide  all 
young  fowls  that  are  out  in  it.  Still,  my  early  tur¬ 
keys  always  grow  so  much  faster  than  those  which 
come  later,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  get  them  out  as 
early  in  May  as  possible.  As  far  north  as  Kansas  or 
Missouri,  the  first  of  June  might  be  preferable.  3.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  good  judgment 
and  carefulness  exercised  by  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  turkeys.  A  lady  told  me  not  long  ago  that  she 
thought  raising  turkeys  much  easier  work  than  raising 
chickens.  And  if  the  parent  stock  be  strong,  healthy, 
and  vigorous,  I  see  no  reason  why,  barring  accidents, 
every  poult  hatched  should  not  reach  maturity.  The 
little  things  have  a  wonderful  amount  of  vitality.  My 
hens  frequently  have  raised  every  one  I  gave  them, 
and  would  do  it  oftener  if  it  were  not  for  the  hawks. 
This  is  not  the  experience,  however,  of  every  one  in 
the  community,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  poults 
hatched  is  brought  to  maturity. 

4.  The  best  time  for  marketing  turkeys  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  locality  of  the  producers.  Farmers 
living  near  large  cities  who  can  make  special  engage¬ 
ments  for  supplying  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  find  it 
best  to  dress  their  turkeys  and  send  them  in  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Others  make  engage¬ 
ments  to  supply  dealers  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 
Others,  again,  ship  to  commission  merchants  in  cities, 
taking  their  chances  with  an  exceedingly  fiuctuating 


A  Homemade  Corn  Tie.  Fig.  178. 


market.  Like  most  other  young  stock  on  the  place, 
the  greatest  profit  arises  from  stimulating  an  early 
and  vigorous  growth,  fattening  to  some  extent,  and 
getting  them  off  before  they  reach  maturity.  Sell  the 
turkeys,  for  instance,  at  Thanksgiving,  when  six  or 
seven  months  old.  Without  being  especially  fattened, 
I  have  had  gobblers  weigh  27  pounds  at  seven  months, 
and  I  believe  I  could  make  them  weigh  that  much  at 
six  months  if  regularly  fed  as  advised  above.  The 
young  gobblers,  however,  far  outweigh  the  hens.  If 
you  can  get  a  hen  to  weigh  16  pounds  at  that  age,  it  is 
doing  extremely  well.  This  would  give  a  net  weight, 
say,  of  20  pounds  for  one  and  10  for  the  other,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  15  pounds.  To  attain  these  weights,  one  must 
get  stock  turkeys  of  one  of  the  larger  breeds. 

5.  Allowing  50  cents  each  as  the  total  cost  of  food 
for  each  poult,  and  taking  15  pounds  as  the  average 
weight  of  poults,  we  have  3>^  cents  as  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  growing  a  pound  of  turkey. 

A  farmer’s  daughter. 


TREE  PLANTING  ON  DRY  KNOLLS. 

The  best  place  for  a  house  is  often  a  poor  place  for 
a  lawn.  In  building  my  house,  17  years  ago,  I  chose 
for  its  site  a  large  knoll,  near  the  center  of  my  17-acre 
farm,  which  had  once  been  heavily  wooded,  and  still 
had  a  few  pine  stumps  upon  it.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  lake,  and  it  sloped  steeply  on  two  sides  to  hollows 
that  were  almost  ravines.  I  had  found  it  too  dry  for 
crops,  except  in  wet  seasons;  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  that,  having  once  been  forested,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  making  upon  it  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs.  Such,  however, 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  so  far  as  most  of  the  deciduous 
trees  were  concerned. 

Though  much  care  was  used  in  taking  up  and  trans¬ 
porting  the  trees,  and  they  were  freely  watered,  many 
of  them  refused  to  make  growth,  and  most  of  them 
died  outright  within  three  years,  or  became  so  scrubby 
that  they  were  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
One  sugar  maple,  which  neither  died  nor  made  growth, 
was  left  to  ascertain  what  it  would  do  with  no  further 
attention.  It  still  lives,  and  leaves  out  well  every 
year,  but  is  not  sensibly  larger  than  at  first.  Another 
of  the  same  species  was  heavily  mulched  every  year. 


and  is  now  a  handsome  tree,  though  it  has  not  grown 
rapidly. 

Nearly  all  the  trees  that  were  cut  off  at  the  ground, 
threw  up  sprouts,  and  these  grew  very  well,  so  that 
some  of  them  are  larger  now  than  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  were  left,  mulched,  and  got  along  pretty 
well.  The  only  thoroughly  successful  deciduous 
species  that,  without  mulching  or  other  care,  grew 
vigorously,  is  the  Canoe  birch.  Such  a  dry  place  seems 
perfectly  suited  to  it.  The  Yellow  birch  was  cut  off  at 
the  ground,  and  threw  up  a  sprout  which  is  now  a 
pretty,  though  small  tree.  White  maples  grew  well, 
but  suffered  badly  with  something  like  the  bark  blight 
which  attacks  some  insufficiently  hardy  apple  trees. 
Those  which  grew  as  sprouts  have  made  the  best 
trees.  After  the  Canoe  birches,  the  trees  that  have 
made  largest  growth  have  been  the  American  larches. 
Arbor  Vitaes,  Red  pines  and  White  spruces.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  very  fine.  The  White  elms  and  Slippery  elms, 
as  sprouts,  have  made  a  very  free  growth,  and  so  have 
the  Amelanchiers  (Juneberry).  The  latter  is  a  fine 
lawn  tree,  blooming  freely  in  the  early  spring,  and 
growing  handsomely.  Among  the  shrubs  are  Red 
osier.  Tree  cranberry.  Hazel,  Turkish  honeysuckle, 
barberry,  Shepherdia,  and  a  number  of  species  of  lilac. 
But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  trees,  is  a 
group  of  butternuts.  The  butternut  grows  best,  natur¬ 
ally,  by  the  water,  or  on  springy  land  ;  but  by  mulch¬ 
ing  freely,  I  have  brought  mine  on  this  dry  knoll  to  a 
good  size  and  free  productiveness.  t.  h.  hoskins. 


HOMEMADE  CORN  TIE. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  29,  is  described  a  home¬ 
made  corn  tie,  made  of  bits  of  wood.  It  put  an  idea 
into  my  head  that  I  could  make  some  out  of  galvan¬ 
ized  wire.  I  made  six  and  they  worked  all  right.  I 
enclose  one,  and  if  you  think  it  will  be  of  any  benefit 
to  other  farmers,  explain  it  to  them  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  rope  with 
a  pulley  at  one  end  of  it  around  the  shock  and  drawing 
it  tight  and  then  tying  with  twine.  G.  k. 

Bradshaw,  Neb. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  178  very 
little  explanation  is  needed.  This  tie  ought  to  work 
well.  It  is  strong  and  easily  made. 


TREATMENT  OF  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

About  12  years  ago  I  undertook  to  bring  into  good 
bearing  condition  an  old  orchard  that  had  been 
neglected  until  it  had  grown  up  to  briers  and  apple 
sprouts.  I  first  cleaned  out  the  briers  and  sprouts, 
then  trimmed  the  dead  limbs  from  the  trees.  I  also 
pruned  a  considerable  so  as  to  remove  many  sap 
sprouts,  and  also  cut  off  limbs  that  were  so  low  that 
the  horses  could  not  pass  under  in  plowing.  After  the 
brush  was  removed,  I  applied  a  heavy  coat  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  plowed  the  orchard  as  shallow  as 
possible  without  breaking  the  roots  too  much.  I  then 
planted  sweet  corn.  After  this  was  removed,  I 
applied  more  barnyard  manure  and  sowed  oats  and 
seeded  to  grass.  This  orchard  has  had  heavy  coats  of 
manure  since  the  trees  began  to  bear,  and  the  latter 
have  borne  quite  fine  apples.  But  the  trees  have  not 
made  much  wood  growth,  and  many  have  died  alto¬ 
gether.  I  also  kept  the  hogs  in  the  orchard  while  it 
was  in  grass,  so  as  to  manure  it  and  have  them  eat  the 
wormy  fruit.  This  orchard  is  about  50  or  60  years  old. 
I  think  it  had  been  neglected  too  long  when  it  came 
into  my  possession. 

I  asked  an  old  nurseryman  how  he  would  plant 
young  apple  trees  in  an  old  orchard  so  as  to  make  them 
grow  successfully.  He  told  me  he  was  asked  a  straight 
question  and  he  would  give  me  a  straight  answer.  He 
said  that  he  would  not  plant  young  trees  in  an  old 
orchard,  but  would  select  a  new  orchard  site  and  plant 
all  young  trees.  He  said  that  the  roots  of  the  old 
trees  had  run  all  over  the  old  orchard,  hence  would 
rob  the  young  trees  with  their  short  roots,  and  one 
could  never  succeed  by  planting  young  trees  in  an 
old  orchard. 

I  also  got  a  younger  orchard  with  the  same  farm 
when  I  purchased  it.  This  orchard  had  been  planted 
17  years,  and  had  borne  several  large  crops  of  apples. 
This  orchard  had  been  neglected,  and  was  on  the 
wane.  Some  trees  had  died  out,  and  some  had  rotten 
limbs  broken  off.  I  cleared  up  this  orchard  as  I  did 
the  first.  It  had  been  cross-plowed  with  furrows  be¬ 
tween  each  row  and  the  cross  so  formed  made  a  little 
pond  for  water  between  the  trees.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  haul  manure  into  this  orchard,  then  plow 
it  so  as  to  draw  off  all  the  water  from  the  little  ponds 
and  then  I  harrowed  the  ground  until  it  was  perfectly 
fine.  I  kept  up  the  harrowing  all  summer.  About 
the  time  that  I  thought  the  trees  needed  more  manure 
to  perfect  the  fruit,  I  applied  it.  The  result  was  a 
fair  crop  of  apples.  I  had  a  sorghum  evaporator  and 
when  we  were  evaporating,  the  boys  were  made  to 
haul  the  ashes  to  the  apple  trees.  This  was  continued 
for  about  fi^e  years  with  an  occasional  dressing  of 
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manure.  There  were  no  crops  but  apples  taken  from 
this  orchard,  and  sheep  or  calves  were  fed  and  ffrazed 
there.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  that  the 
trees  made  the  most  vig'orous  growth,  and  those  that 
had  the  dead  limbs  removed,  no  longer  look  like  the 
same  trees.  They  have  made  a  large  growth,  larger 
than  the  limbs  that  were  removed  from  them,  and 
have  borne  the  largest  and  finest  fruit  in  our  county, 
and  did  it  when  there  was  no  other  fruit,  d  t  w. 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


THE  USE  OF  SAWDUST  MANURE  COMMENDED. 

I  can  find  no  way  to  account  for  W.’s  experience  as 
related  on  page  642,  but  I  can  tell  something  of  my 
own  experience.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  a  market 
gardener  on  a  small  scale.  When  I  bought  my  place 
in  the  spring  of  1890,  it  was  one  of  the  “neglectel 
farms”  of  Massachusetts,  and  so  little  had  been  done 
to  it  for  many  years  that  the  land  was  pretty  well 
covered  with  bushes,  briers,  etc.  There  is  a  variety 
of  soil,  from  light  sandy  to  gravelly  loam,  and  some 
dark  or  black  land,  with  probably  a  clay  or  hardpan 
subsoil.  On  all  these  kinds  of  soil  I  have  used  saw¬ 
dust  manure,  with  gratifying  results  in  every  case. 
While  I  have  used  fertilizers  quite  largely,  the  results 
have  not  always  been  satisfactory. 

I  have  now  about  10  acres  in  cultivation.  In  my 
own  stable,  I  have  always  used  sawdust  bedding. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  commenced  drawing  from 
New  Bedford  what  manure  was  made  in  a  small  stable 
where  five  or  six  horses  were  kept.  The  results  were 
so  satisfactory  that  I  now  draw  from  stables  where 
an  average  of  40  or  more  horses  are  kept. 

Under  the  largest  stable  is  a  dry  cellar  where 
hogs  are  kept.  No  moisture  whatever  gets 
to  the  manure  except  from  the  horses  and 
hogs.  I  aim  to  draw  this  manu.e  as  fast,  or 
nearly  as  fast,  as  made,  and  apply  it  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  land.  No  matter  what  the  sea¬ 
son,  I  can  always  find  a  place  to  put  it.  Of 
course,  during  my  busy  time  the  manure  ac¬ 
cumulates.  Again  and  again  I  have  manured 
parts  of  crops  with  sawdust  manure,  other 
parts  being  enriched  with  fertilizers,  and 
have  never  failed  to  note  the  value  of  the 
manure. 

White  pine  sawdust  is  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  I  prefer  that  it  should  not  be 
used  until  it  has  heated  in  the  bins,  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  because  the  heating  seems  to 
destroy  the  acid,  or  whatever  may  be  in  it 
that  is  injurious,  and  second,  because  it  is 
not  so  cold  for  horses  or  cattle  to  lie  upon. 

The  sawdust  absorbs  and  seems  to  hold  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  urine,  and  the 
manure  is  fine  and  in  splendid  condition  to 
mix  with  the  soil. 

A  small  piece  of  very  poor,  worn-out  sandy 
soil  was  planted  twice  with  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizers,  with  exceedingly  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  Hast  spring  I  put  on  a  fair 
application  of  sawdust  manure  and  got  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  very  early  sweet  corn.  Another 
piece  of  what  appeared  to  be  very  excellent 
land,  I  planted  two  or  three  times  with  fertilizers,  using 
them  liberally;  but  the  land  baked  almost  as  hard  as  a 
brick,  and  of  course  the  crops  were  not  what  I  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  past  two  years,  I  have 
used  on  the  same  land,  sawdust  manure.  Result,  bet¬ 
ter  crops,  earlier,  less  injury  from  dry  weather,  and 
the  land  is  now  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap. 

This  year,  on  cabbages,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  tur¬ 
nips,  squashes,  rhubarb,  sweet  corn,  beets,  millet, 
buckwheat,  etc.,  the  results  of  using  sawdust  manure 
have  been  gratifying.  Some  good  and  successful 
market  gardeners  and  farmers  about  here,  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  use  of  sawdust  bedding,  but  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  favor  its  use.  B.  t.  w. 

Rochester,  Mass. 


MILK  FOR  WHEELMEN. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  impelled  by  characteristic  irrepres¬ 
sible  energy,  despite  his  54  years  of  busy,  burdened, 
useful  life,  sometimes  pushes  a  wheel  80  miles  a  day 
during  his  frequent  bicycle  tours.  One  late  summer 
afternoon,  he  made  32  miles  betwen  4:20  and  dark 
“and  greatly  enjoyed  it.”  Experiments  of  his  as  to 
the  sustaining  power  of  different  articles  of  diet  for 
these  feats  of  strength  and  endurance,  resulted  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  credit  of  the  cow,  and,  in  lesser  degree,  to 
that  of  the  wheat  field  and  the  orchard.  “I  still  find,” 
he  says,  “that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  milk.”  Once, 
as  a  test,  he  took  35  cents’  worth  of  porterhouse  steak, 
but  he  had  to  reinforce  it  15  miles  further  on  with 
cheese.  “Give  me,”  he  says,  “  plenty  of  crackers  (of 
the  kind  called  ‘  fiakes’)  with  sauce  of  nice  apples 
rather  tart,  and  a  good  s’zed  pitcher  of  milk,  and  I  am 
good  for  30  miles  or  more,  whether  it  be  morning, 
noon  or  night.”  A.  b.  cbaudelb. 


SMALL  SILOS  FOR  SMALL  HERDS. 

A  Connecticut  reader  of  The  R.N.-Y.  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  two-cow  silos,  and  the  crops  to  raise  for 
them.  A  cubic  foot  per  day  for  each  cow  is  the  usual 
amount  fed  to  good-sized  animals  ;  so  that  to  feed  two 
cows,  200  days,  would  require  400  cubic  feet.  When  a 
silo  is  rapidly  filled,  it  will  settle  about  one-third,  so 
that  a  silo  4x8x20  would  hold  enough  to  feed  two  cows 
from  October  to  June. 

The  silo  should  be  made  where  the  ensilage  can  be 
got  to  the  cows  with  the  least  trouble.  Here  they  are 
generally  built  in  the  bay  of  the  barn.  The  fioor 
shculd  te  air  and  rat-proo'.  The  studding  for  large 
silos  is  usually  no  smaller  than  2x8,  but  for  a  small 
one  2x6  might  do.  Tne  silo  is  best  made  of  two  pieces 
cf  studding  spiked  together  and  lapping  at  the  corners 
which  are  spiked.  Vertical  studding  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  horizontal  boarding  does  not  give  the  air  a 
chance  to  come  down  in  the  cracks  between  the  boards. 
Silos  are  now  built  of  one  thickness  of  matched  board¬ 
ing,  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  well  painted  on  the 
inside  only.  The  usual  plan  is  to  use  two  courses, 
breaking  joints,  and  using  paper  between.  Some  use 
matched  lumber  for  the  inside  course  without  the 
paper.  A  board  with  beveled  edges  should  be  put 
across  each  corner  from  top  to  bottom,  or  a  4x4  or 
larger  stick  may  be  sawed  in  two  diagonally  and  spiked 
into  the  corner.  The  studding  should  be  about  two 
feet  apart.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  walls  must  be  air¬ 
tight.  Two  or  three  doors  are  needed,  one  above  an¬ 
other.  Saw  out  a  piece  of  the  studding  the  height  of 
the  door,  and  where  it  is  to  be  cut  out.  Saw  it  so  that 


Four- Year-Old  Paragon  Chestnut  Tree.  Fig  179. 

At  Grounds  of  T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan. 

it  can  be  replaced.  When  you  get  the  boarding  to  the 
top  of  the  door,  saw  down  close  to  the  two  pieces  of 
studding  on  each  side  of  the  door,  marking  the  pieces 
of  board  so  that  they  can  be  put  back  in  order.  Then 
spike  pieces  of  2x4  to  the  studding  on  each  side  so 
that  the  boarding  will  rest  against  them  when  it  is  in 
place,  putting  in  paper  to  fill  the  space  cut  out  by  the 
saw.  The  boards  must  be  tacked  on  or  they  will 
tumble  out  as  the  silo  is  being  filled.  Each  door  can 
be  left  out  until  the  ensilage  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the 
door  in  filling,  then  they  must  be  put  in  place,  the 
whole  door  at  once,  or  the  bottom  boards  will  swell 
and  bother.  When  the  ensilage  is  fed  down  to  the  top 
of  the  door,  some  of  the  top  boards  can  be  knocked  off 
and  theiair  cannot  get  to  the  ensilage  as  it  would  if  the 
whole  door  were  opened  at  once. 

The  small  silos  here  are  filled  with  common  field 
corn.  The  best  time  to  cut  is  when  the  ears  begin  to 
get  too  hard  to  boil  to  eat.  It  should  be  planted  more 
thickly  than  is  ordinarily  done  in  field  planting.  Do 
not  husk  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Many  do  here, 
but  it  is  a  foolish  practice.  Nine-tenths  of  the  silos 
here  are  filled  with  whole  eorn.  Keep  the  middle 
highest  in  filling,  so  that  it  will  press  out  as  it  settles. 
Jam  the  butts  against  one  side,  then  shingle  on,  lay¬ 
ing  all  the  corn  lengthwise  of  the  silo.  When  one 
layer  is  finished,  double  the  tops  under  and  tread 
firmly  against  the  side,  then  put  the  butts  of  the  next 
layer  over  the  tops  of  the  preceding  layer,  and  lay 
back  to  the  other  side.  Fill  in  this  way  alternating 
butts  and  tops,  treading  around  the  sides,  and  taking 
care  to  pack  the  corners  very  firmly.  Green  grass  or 
wet  hay  may  be  used  to  fill  into  any  spaces  in  corners 
or  sides.  If  the  corn  is  at  all  dry  or  frosted  so  that 
the  leaves  rattle,  put  a  pail  or  two  of  water  on  to  each 
load  as  it  is  packed,  taking  special  care  to  wet  the 


sides  and  corners.  Fill  rapidly  or  slowly,  but  do  not 
let  it  go  more  than  three  or  four  days  without  putting 
some  on.  When  full,  cover  with  anything  handy  that 
will  help  exclude  the  air  from  the  top.  If  you  begin 
to  feed  at  once,  no  covering  is  needed.  I  put  the  corn 
into  my  silo  with  a  horie,  using  a  horse  hay-fork  car¬ 
rier,  and  track  and  slings.  The  carrier  and  track 
answer  for  both  hay  and  corn.  j,  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt. 


HOW  THE  CREAMERY  SHARK  WORKS. 

BRIBERY  IS  Ills  FAVORITE  WEAPON. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  practices 
of  a  certain  creamery  supply  concern  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Chicago.  The  R.  N.-Y,  has  been  almost 
alone  in  its  fight  against  the  business  methods  of  this 
concern,  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  in  certain 
States,  at  least,  we  have  badly  crippled  its  ability  to 
do  evil.  The  following  notes  from  correspondents 
who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  these  proceedings  will 
interest  many  : 

“  In  a  small  town  in  Cayuga  County  this  week  there 
occurred  an  episode  illustrative  of  the  methods  of  the 
Chicago  ‘creamery  promoters,’  so  often  shown  up  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Representatives  of  the  ‘  promoters  ’  had 
been  working  like  beaver^,  and  had  a  lot  of  stock  sub¬ 
scribed.  In  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  they  did  not 
work  under  the  firm  name  that  has  become  so  widely 
known  through  exposures  in  the  papers,  and  that  has 
come  to  be  coupled,  in  the  minds  of  farmers  who  are 
posted,  with  sharp  practices  and  high  prices  for  in¬ 
ferior  apparatus.  Neither  do  they  hail  from  Chicago, 
as  it  has  also  become  dangerous  for  a  cream¬ 
ery  supply  concern  to  hail  from  there,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  use  methods  that  in  any 
way  savor  of  the  very  questionable  proceed¬ 
ings  that  are  notorious  of  the  agents  of  par¬ 
ties  in  that  city.  Instead,  their  headquarters 
are  in  Iowa,  or  they  simply  give  out  some 
local  town  or  city  as  their  address,  in  order 
not  to  awaken  any  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers  from  this  cause.  As  stated, 
the  Western  fellows  had  a  nice  little  lot  of 
stock  subscribed,  and  things  were  moving 
swimmingly  when  the  representative  of  an¬ 
other  creamery  supply  house  appeared,  and 
with  reasonable  prices  for  first-class  ap¬ 
paratus,  rather  played  havoc  with  the  plans 
of  the  other  fellows,  as  the  results  proved. 
At  a  meeting  which  they  called,  the  ‘  pro¬ 
moters’  invited  those  who  had  subscribed 
stock,  to  go  upstairs  to  transact  some  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  in  a 
row,  and  the  result  was  that  they  broke  up 
the  meeting  without  coming  to  any  settle¬ 
ment,  except  to  appoint  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  way  the  ‘  promoters  ’  have  of 
doing  business  and  report  at  a  meeting  in 
one  week.  One  of  the  subscribers,  who 
with  his  sister  had  taken  $2,000  worth  of 
stock,  in  some  way  had  aroused  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  brother  subscribers,  either 
from  too  much  zeal,  or  in  some  other  man¬ 
ner,  and  during  this  meeting,  so  much  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  that  he  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  agents  had  made  him  a  present  of  a 
part  of  his  stock.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  one  of 
their  strongest  cards  in  all  their  dealings  of  this  sort, 
to  buy  the  infiuence  of  some  men  whose  favor  is  worth 
a^ood  deal  to  them. 

“  In  another  place,  they  offered  a  man  whose  in¬ 
fiuence  they  wished  to  gain,  $90  per  month  for  four 
months  to  go  on  the  road  and  travel  for  them.  This 
gentleman  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees 
that  they  are  so  kind  as  to  transport  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  other  words,  they  wished  to  buy  him,  and  this 
was  the  price  which  they  offered.  He  was  not  for 
sale.” 

In  Oneonta  County,  another  creamery  is  talked  of, 
and  a  correspondent  writes  in  reference  to  the  way 
these  fellows  maneuvered  with  one  of  the  leading 
men  there  : 

“  They  have  raised  $2,400  of  stock  and  are  still  hard 
at  it.  They  have  had  one  of  the  leading  men  here  at 
work  with  them,  helping  them  with  his  influence, 
but  to-night  he  turned  State’s  evidence,  having  evi¬ 
dently  had  his  eyes  opened  by  the  offers  of  an  honest 
supply  house  who  are  satisfied  with  legitimate  profits. 
He  stated  in  the  presence  of  several  that  they  were  to 
give  him  a  $100  share  for  his  work  and  infiaenee,  and 
that  he  had  even  been  out  that  day  working  with 
them  and  trying  to  influence  men  to  subscribe  and  put 
their  money  into  the  scheme,  but  that  he  was  now 
through  with  them,  and  would  try  to  help  in  break¬ 
ing  up  their  dishonest  scheme.” 


Those  who  get  trapped  into  fraudulent  schemes 
generally,  “  can’t  afford  ”  to  take  a  live  agricultural 
paper.  Of  course,  you  wouldn’t  be  caught  by  such 
chaff,  but  how  about  your  neighbors  ? 
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What  They  Say! 

COBROSIVB  Suni^IMATE  AND  APPLE  PICKERS. — After 
two  years  trial,  I  am  convinced  that  the  treatment 
of  seed  potatoes  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  is  of  (freat  value  in  producing  a  crop  of  smooth 
tubers.  The  knowledge  of  this  method  came  through 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  is  worth  enough  to  pay 
for  the  paper  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  Yet  some  of 
my  neighbors  sneer  at  agricultural  papers  and  their 
readers,  and  the  same  ones  say  that  they  wish  they 
knew  some  way  to  grow  potatoes  free  from  scab. 
Sometimes  I  try  to  tell  them  how  I  do  it,  but  as  I  read 
a  paper  they  look  on  me  as  impractical. 

The  apple  gathering  device  described  recently,  is  no 
new  thing.  I  saw  it  used  nine  years  ago.  I  am  sure 
no  careful  fruit  grower  would  use  such  a  device,  and 
equally  sure  no  buyer  would  knowingly  handle  apples 
gathered  in  that  way.  Apples  in  falling,  are  bruised 
against  limbs  and  against  each  other,  more  than  in 
hitting  the  ground.  Though  some  would  come  down 
all  right,  yet  a  large  percentage  would  not  be  fit  to 
pack;  some  unfit  would  find  their  way  in,  and  suspicion 
would  rest  on  the  whole  lot.  w.  A.  l. 

Ridgeland,  N.  Y. 

More  Sawdust  Manure. — I  purchased  last  fall  about 
20  cords  of  horse  manure,  from  a  sawmill  stable 
employing  12  or  more  horses,  where  spruce  sawdust  is 
the  only  bedding  used.  Hogs  had  worked  it  over,  yet  it 
had  been  burned  until  it  was  as  dry  as  ashes.  1  spread 
it  upon  about  three  acres  of  land,  a  top  dressing  in 
September,  where  the  grass  was  badly  “run  out,”  with 
little  Timothy  and  no  clover  visible.  After  one  or  two 
rains,  the  grass  where  it  was  spread,  showed  consider¬ 
able  growth,  and  a  bright  green  color,  and  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  manured  and  unmanured  ground  was  visible 
a  long  way  off.  The  hay  crop  this  season  was  very 
light  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  very  heavy  where  the 
manure  was  spread  ;  mostly  a  dense  growth  of  fine 
grass,  but  with  large  patches  of  Timothy  and  some 
clover.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  thus  used  a 
cheap  manure  of  sawdust  or  shavings,  and  it  has 
usually  paid  well,  so  that  I  would  amend  the  old 
proverb  that  “The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,” 
or  the  crop  to  the  strong — manure.  This  fall  I  am  to 
have  the  same  material,  but  it  will  be  spread  this 
month  on  ground  just  plowed,  and  next  year  planted 
with  beans  or  corn.  G.  s.  p. 

Maine. 

Traveling  a  Bull.  —We  live  in  a  strictly  dairy 
country,  mostly  cheese  dairying.  The  custom  of  most 
of  our  dairymen  is  to  raise  a  bull  calf,  or  to  buy  a 
yearling  in  the  spring  to  serve  their  cows  the  coming 
season.  Most  dairymen  raise  a  few  heifer  calves  each 
year  to  take  the  place  of  old,  worn-out  cows,  which  are 
turned  off.  I  asked  my  neighbor  what  he  is  using  to 
sire  his  heifer  calves. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know !  I  had  my  choice  in  Mr.  B’s 
yard  ;  he  had  12  or  15  aud  I  guess  I  got  a  good  one.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  him  ?” 

“  Oh,  he  is  large  enough  and  is  in  good  order.  His 
horns  are  plenty  large.” 

That’s  all  he  knows,  or  has  a  chance  to  know.  He 
doesn’t  know  whether  the  mother  to  that  bull  gave 
2,000  or  3,000  pounds  of  milk,  or  whether  the  milk 
contained  two  or  three  per  cent  butter  fat,  or  whether 
she  went  dry  one  month  or  three  months.  No  know¬ 
ing  whether  the  dam  of  the  bull  was  a  milker,  or  a 
beefer,  or  a  go-between — neither  a  milker  nor  beefer. 
The  result  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cows  im 
our  dairy  country  might  be  truthfully  called  mongrels. 

How  may  we  better  such  breeding  ?  I  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Ayrshire  bull  coming  five  years  old.  The 
dam  gives  a  large  fiow  of  milk,  and  for  the  last 
year  each  month  her  milk  has  tested  4  2  10  to  4  6-10 
butter  fat ;  she  is  from  a  long  line  of  first-class  milkers. 
I  shall  put  this  bull  on  a  certain  road  in  May  and  June, 
where  in  traveling  four  miles  he  will  pass  25  dairies. 
He  will  go  from  home  in  the  morning  and  back  at 
night,  and  thus  give  those  dairymen  a  chance  to  mate 
their  best  cows  for  calves  for  future  use.  I  am  sure 
an  improvement  can  be  made  in  our  dairies,  and  this 
plan  can  be  made  profitable  to  myself.  There  are 
more  or  less  three,  four  and  five-year-old  bulls  kept 
by  breeders,  that  they  cannot  longer  use  on  account 
of  inbreeding,  which  are  being  slaughtered,  which 
could  be  used  in  this  way,  and  make  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  dairies  of  the  country.  o.  H.  smith. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Past  and  Present  Farming. — As  to  those  questions 
about  farming  to-day,  as  compared  with  10  years  ago, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  average  incomes  from  the 
farms  about  here  are  less  now  than  then.  Oats,  wheat 
and  barley  were  the  principal  grain  crops  grown  for 
market  10  years  ago.  The  prices  of  these  have  dropped 
off  about  one-half,  and  the  yield  the  other  half.  Con¬ 
tinuous  cropping  with  no  fertilizers  or  manures,  has 
reduced  the  yield  in  most ‘cases.  The  long,  cold,  wet 


spells,  followed  by  severe  droughts,  have  also  done 
great  damage  for  two  or  three  years  past.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  is  greater.  A 
few  years  ago,  butter  dropped  down  to  12  cents  in  the 
summer,  and  from  that  time  the  sale  of  baled  hay 
crowded  the  dairy  business.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
grow  hay  to  sell  than  to  milk,  feed,  and  care  for  a 
herd  of  cows  I  It  also  lessens  the  housework.  Some 
of  the  best  farmers  are  holding  on  to  their  dairies  yet, 
and  have  made  factory  cheese  for  a  few  years  past. 
The  selling  of  veal  calves  for  market,  live  weight,  in 
early  spring,  has  lately  become  an  encouraging 
feature.  The  time  has  fully  come  when  brains  rather 
than  muscle,  are  in  demand. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  changes  in  farm  opera¬ 
tions,  that  have  taken  place  among  the  small  circle  of 
Rural  readers  in  my  neighborhood.  One  subscriber 
tells  me  that  he  has  the  finest  piece  of  Cory  corn  that 
ever  grew  around  here.  I  heard  him  tell  a  friend  of 
his  that  20,000  barrels  of  flour  were  not  enough  to 
supply  New  York  City  for  one  day.  “It  was  in  last 
week’s  Rural,”  said  he,  and  when  his  friend  still 
doubted,  they  proceeded  to  figure  right  there  at  the 
post-office  how  much  flour  per  head  it  would  be. 
Another  young  farmer  who  has  been  a  Rural  reader 
about  six  months,  is  changing  his  herd  of  14  natives  to 
Jerseys  as  fast  as  possible.  The  separator,  in  a  neat 
room  under  the  same  roof  with  the  barn,  is  success¬ 
fully  operated  by  a  medium-sized  farm  dog.  The 
butter  is  pressed  in  one-pound  bricks  bearing  the 
initials  of  the  maker,  and  is  expressed  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  The  future  for  the 
industrious,  wide-awake  farmer  isn’t  to  be  dreaded  so 
very  much.  subscriber. 

Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  CANALS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  action  of  the  electors  at 
the  approaching  election,  on  the  canal  question,  it 
seems  an  appropriate  time  to  discuss  the  question, 
that  the  voters  may  act  considerately  and  intelligently. 
For  whose  benefit  chiefly,  are  the  canals  made  free 
and  kept  in  repair  ?  Why  should  the  people  of 
this  State  deem  it  for  their  interest  to  provide  at  such 
very  great  expense,  means  of  free  transportation  for 
the  productions  of  the  Western  States  ? 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  certain  interests  in  the 
large  cities  that  are  promoted  by  the  shipments  that 
are  made  through  this  channel ;  chiefly  New  York, 
Albany,  Troy  and  Buffalo,  aud  some  intermediate 
ones  to  a  less  extent.  If  these  cities  or  the  people  of 
the  State,  are  interested  to  furnish  free  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  productions  of  the  West,  why  not  furnish 
it  by  railroad  as  well  as  by  canal  ?  While  these  cities 
may  be  benefited  to  some  extent,  it  is  not  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  derive 
any  benefit ;  or  at  least  a  benefit  commensurate  to  the 
taxes  they  are  required  to  pay  therefor. 

Governor  Flower,  in  an  address  at  an  agricultural 
fair,  stated  that  while  in  Congress,  he  voted  against  a 
project  for  improving  lands  in  the  Western  States  by 
irrigation,  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Government, 
because  such  improvement  there  would  make  those 
lands  productive,  and  their  increased  products  would 
come  in  competition  with  similar  products  of  our  own 
State.  On  a  similar  occasion  soon  after,  he  made  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  liberal  appropriations  for 
greatly  improving  our  canals,  thus  furnishing  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  the  free  transportation  of  the 
products  which  compete  so  largely  with  our  own.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  a  man  should  oppose  the  one, 
and  BO  vigorously  favor  the  other,  at  a  thousand  times 
the  expense  to  this  State  of  the  former  project. 

The  Erie  Canal  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
State  of  New  York  in  former  years.  At  the  time  of 
its  construction,  the  western  part  of  this  State  was 
known  as  the  “Far  West,”  and  it  provided  the  best 
possible  means  of  transportation  then  available  to  the 
traveling  public,  and  for  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
Subsequently,  when  railroads  were  constructed,  fur¬ 
nishing  better  facilities  for  travel,  and  later  on  for 
the  transportation  of  freight,  the  canals  became  of 
less  importance  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  of 
much  greater  importance  to  the  Western  States,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  productions  of  the  latter.  At 
the  present  time,  only  a  small  per  cent  of  its  business 
is  furnished  by  this  State,  and  a  very  large  and  an¬ 
nually  increasing  portion  comes  from  the  West.  The 
latter  is  furnished  free  transportation  by  us,  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  products  of  our  farms  in  our  Eastern 
markets.  This  may  be  a  noble  act  of  charity  to  our 
Western  brethren,  but  as  a  financial  enterprise,  can¬ 
not  be  commended.  A  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  subject  should  satisfy  us  that  the  Erie  Canal,  so 
far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  has  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  such  an  extent  that  no  very  great  expense 
shou’d  be  incurred  to  increase  its  capacity.  If  the 
General  Government  would  enlarge  and  manage  it, 
probably  no  one  would  object.  t.  g.  yeomans. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

I  read,  with  some  surprise,  Ruralisms’  indorsement 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  C.  L  Allen  in  American 
Gardening,  that  the  gladiolus  had  reached  its  limit  of 
perfection,  presumably  as  a  florist’s  plant.  In  gladioli, 
as  in  all  other  plants  that  have  been  greatly  changed 
by  culture,  we  recognize  relative  perfections  of  form, 
of  color,  of  habit  and  of  constitution.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  according  to  the  standard  of  taste  now  accepted 
by  most  growers  of  gladioli,  the  10  varieties  mentioned 
on  page  618  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  finely  representative, 
and  in  every  way  desirable.  They  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  of  general  cultivation.  They  are  satis¬ 
factory  alike  to  the  florist  and  amateur.  But  I  shall 
feel  very  loath  to  believe  that  a  better  scarlet  than 
Meyerbeer,  a  better  white  than  Snow  White  and  a 
much  better  yellow  than  Martha  Washington,  are  not 
already  in  existence,  if  not  in  general  commerce. 

Probably  no  other  plant  has  ever  been  subject  to 
such  rapid  and  profound  improvement  under  the  care 
of  the  hybridist  as  the  gladiolus,  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  A  multitude  of  specialists  are  at 
work  at  various  points  throughout  the  horticultural 
world.  Thousands  of  meritorious  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  thrown  aside  yearly,  such  as  would  have 
been  retained  and  named  a  short  time  ago.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  public  is  ready  to  appreciate  something 
more  brilliant  in  color,  more  varied  in  markings,  and 
more  graceful  in  form  than  the  old-time  Gandavensis 
section,  to  which  the  varieties  referred  to  above  be¬ 
long.  It  may  be  said  in  justice  to  the  newer  strains  of 
gladioli,  such  as  Childsii  and  Lemoineii,  that  the  best 
varieties  of  each,  being  of  slow  propagation,  have  not 
yet  left  the  growers’  hands.  In  the  greed  for  rapid 
dissemination,  inferior  mixtures  have  been  sent  out 
and  the  strains  judged  accordingly  by  a  victimized 
public. 

The  gladiolus  is  a  grand  plant.  Its  value  as  a  cut 
flower  for  summer  decoration,  is  not  half  known  and 
appreciated.  Those  among  the  newer  varieties  which 
are  too  weak  in  the  stem  or  too  lacking  in  substance 
of  petal  to  withstand  the  hot  sun,  make  magnificent 
specimens  for  room  and  table  decoration,  as  their 
immense  size  and  glowing  colors  are  shown  to  great 
effect  in  the  soft  light  of  a  shaded  room.  The  newer 
strains  seem  to  need  a  heavier  and  richer  soil  and  more 
moisture  than  those  of  purer  Gandavensis  blood. 
When  well  grown,  many  of  them  are  splendid,  indeed, 
though  as  yet  none  of  the  varieties  shows  as  perfect 
finish  in  the  fully  developed  spike  of  bloom,  as  do  the 
best  of  the  old  varieties.  w.  van  fleet. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Some  Chemicals  for  Missouri  Potatoes. 

N.  W.  K.,  Old  Franklin,  Mo  — I  have  about  50  acres 
of  land  that  I  wish  to  plant  to  potatoes  next  spring. 
It  is  half  and  half  black  and  white  sand  ;  if  anything, 
the  former  predominates.  It  has  been  in  clover  for 
two  years,  and  in  wheat  three  years  previously.  Last 
spring  it  was  planted  to  potatoes,  and  it  has  averaged 
about  75  bushels  per  acre — a  complete  failure.  I  have 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  fine 
ground  bone  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Just  how  would 
The  R.  N.-Y.  treat  this  land  ?  The  soil  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  broken  over  six  inches  deep,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  subsoiling.  What  per  cent  of  actual 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  soda  should  I  use  ?  I 
would  like  to  use  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 

Ans. — If  we  owned  this  land  and  wanted  to  grow  50 
acres  of  potatoes  with  the  chemicals  you  have,  we 
would  proceed  as  follows :  Plow  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
turning  the  furrows  up  so  that  the  air  and  frost  may 
easily  act  on  them.  In  the  spring,  plow  again  across 
the  fall  furrows,  and  work  the  surface  fine  and  smooth 
with  a  tool  like  the  Acme  harrow,  working  in  about 
half  the  fertilizer  broadcast.  Plant  in  drills  about 
three  feet  apart  with  an  Aspinwall  planter,  soaking 
the  seed  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  if  scabby. 
The  second  half  of  the  fertilizer  should  be  dropped  in 
the  furrow  by  the  planter.  The  chemicals  named 
may  be  combined  in  this  proportion :  Sulphate  of 
potash,  300  pouads;  fine  ground  bone,  800  pounds,  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  300  pounds.  The  chemicals  should  be 
.thoroughly  mixed  and,  if  possible,  well  crushed  and 
fined  with  a  heavy  shovel  or  roller  after  mixing.  This 
mixture  of  1,400  pounds  will  contain  about  as  much 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  as  a  ton  of  good 
potato  fertilizer.  You  may  use  this  strong  mixture, 
or  add  enough  plaster  or  flue  dry  earth  to  make  a  full 
ton  in  weight.  As  to  subsoiling,  we  cannot  say.  If 
the  surface  soil  covers  a  dense  hardpan,  we  would 
break  t  he  latter  up  with  a  sqbeoil  plow  in  the  spring. 
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If  the  soil  is  sand  with  no  hardpan,  but  gravel  below 
it,  we  would  never  subsoil. 

Propagratins:  Currants  Under  Qlass. 

D.  S.  M.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — How  are  currant  cut¬ 
tings  managed  in  hothouses,  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  the  wood  ?  Hew  long  should  the  cuttings  be,  and 
should  the  heat  be  low  ?  Are  such  plants  as  good  as 
those  started  in  beds  outdoors  without  heat  ?  I  under¬ 
stand  all  about  the  outdoor  business,  but  have  had  no 
experience  with  plants  under  heat,  and  do  not  want  to 
make  any  mistakes. 

Ans. — Currants  may  be  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  short  cuttings  rooted  under  glass.  The  best  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  attained  in  ordinary  10-foot  span-roofed 
houses  heated  by  means  of  a  brick  and  terra-cotta  flue 
under  the  propagating  bench.  A  comparatively  low 
temperature  :  50  to  60  degrees  in  the  sand  and  10  to 
15  degrees  lower  in  the  air  above  the  benches,  is  most 
acceptable  to  these  plants.  Use  young,  well-ripened 
shoots,  cut  in  November  or  December.  Store  in  moist 
sand  or  under  damp  leaves  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  out  of 
reach  of  violent  freezing  until  February,  when  they 
may  be  cut  in  3  or  4-inch  lengths,  and  immediately 
planted  in  the  propagating  bench.  The  cuttings 
should  be  made  with  a  thin-bladed,  sharp  knife,  but 
no  care  as  to  cutting  just  below  a  bud  is  necessary. 
The  benches  should  be  filled  with  about  four  inches  of 
clean  sand  from  any  source,  leveled,  rammed  pretty 
hard  and  watered.  Place  the  cuttings  in  rows  about 
two  inches  apart,  and  IJ^  inch  in  the  row.  Keep  the 
sand  well  watered.  Thorough  rooting  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  five  or  six  weeks,  or  less  with  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  The  plants  may  then  be  potted  off  in  3-inch 
pots  and  allowed  a  temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  nursery  rows.  If 
well  managed,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cuttings  may 
be  expected  to  make  good  plants.  While  not  equal  in 
vigor  of  growth,  for  a  season  or  two,  to  plants  rooted 
in  the  open  air  from  long  cuttings,  they  eventually 
“  catch  up  ”  and  make  productive  and  well-formed 
bushes.  When  wood  of  a  choice  variety  is  scarce,  the 
house  method  of  propagation  is  advisable,  as  about 
three  times  as  many  plants  may  be  produced  from  the 
same  amount  of  material,  as  under  the  usual  method. 

W.  VAX  FLEET. 

Peach  Land  and  Varieties. 

J.  W.  B.,  Dresden,  0. — 1.  Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  consider 
limestone  land  good  for  peaches  ?  2.  How  does  the 
Crosbey  compare  with  the  Early  Crawford  as  to  size, 
color  and  season  ?  3.  How  does  the  Elberta  compare 
with  Early  Crawford  as  to  size,  color,  quality,  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  time  of  ripening  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  limestone  soil,  if  light  and  porous,  is 
satisfactory  for  peach  culture  ;  but  as  it  is  oftentimes 
inclined  to  be  soggy,  it  is  not  the  best  place  for  the 
development  of  peach  orchards.  2.  As  to  the  com¬ 
parative  size  of  the  Crosbey  and  the  Early  Crawford, 
the  Crosbey  is  always  inclined  to  over-bear  and  the 
Crawford  is  a  shy  bearer.  If  each  is  left  to  grow  at 
will,  the  Early  Crawford  is  much  the  larger,  but  prop¬ 
erly  thinned,  the  Crosbey  comes  up  to  very  large  size, 
fully  equal  to  the  Crawford  in  its  very  best  condition. 
Many  baskets  of  Crosbey  have  been  marketed  from 
Connecticut  orchards  this  year,  every  specimen  being 
nine  inches,  or  more,  in  circumference.  In  color,  the 
Crosbey  is  far  preferable,  being  beautifully  streaked 
with  carmine  on  the  sunny  side.  The  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  is  about  a  week  after  the  Early  Crawford.  3.  The 
Elberta,  in  size  and  form,  closely  resembles  the  Early 
Crawford  ;  if  anything,  it  averages  a  little  larger  and 
has  a  little  paore  color  on  the  sunny  side.  The  quality 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Crawford,  but  in  hardiness 
of  the  fruit  buds,  it  is  far  superior,  and  its  keeping 
and  shipping  qualities  make  it  many  times  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  Crawford.  It  ripens  just  after  the 
Crosbey  and  before  the  Late  Crawford,  j.  h.  hale. 

Oross-Breediugr  for  Persimmon  Trees. 

J.  L.  M.,  WintersiMle,  Ind. — 1.  Will  the  sprouts  that 
spring  up  from  the  roots  of  trees  produce  the  same 
fruit  as  the  parent  tree,  provided  the  tree  has  not  been 
grafted  or  budded  ?  2.  Will  the  root  of  the  male  tree 
produce  male  plants,  and  the  female  tree,  female 
plants  ?  3.  I  have  two  persimmon  trees — one  that 

bears  fruit  and  one  that  never  does.  I  have  always 
supposed  the  barren  tree  to  be  a  male.  These  trees 
are  not  grafted,  and  1  have  a  few  sprouts  of  each,  but 
they  have  not  shown  a  disposition  to  live  when  trans¬ 
planted.  4.  Would  cutting  off  the  root  near  the  sprout 
and  not  removing  the  sprout  for  another  year,  be  likely 
to  produce  a  growth  of  fine  feeding  roots,  thereby 
making  the  transplanting  more  successful  ?  5.  Is  the 
presence  of  a  male  tree  necessary  to  the  production  of 
fruit,  or  only  to  the  perfecting  of  a  vital  seed  ?  Hens 
lay  infertile  eggs  as  well  as  fertile  ones.  To  be  sure, 
a  tree  is  not  a  hen — but  Drummond  says  that  the  life 
germ  is  the  same  in  everything.  Thus  there  might  be 
like  characteristics  in  organisms  of  different  king¬ 
doms.  6.  Can  the  persimmon  be  grafted  successfully. 


and  is  any  form  or  method  of  grafting  more  likely  to 
succeed  ?  7.  Can  you  recommend  some  book  or  books, 
of  moderate  cost,  that  will  make  plain,  to  a  person  of 
only  ordinary  intelligence  and  education,  all  that  is 
known  on  this  subject  ?  8.  I  have  some  thought  of 
trying  to  raise  some  trees  of  this  variety  of  persimmon 
— also  some  seedlings  from  it.  There  are,  occasionally, 
fruits  that  contain  one,  apparently,  perfect  seed.  Is 
there  a  science  of  improving  varieties,  or  is  it  mostly 
luck  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  they  will  produce  the  same  fruit.  2. 
Yes,  each  will  produce  its  like.  3.  No  doubt  you 
are  right.  4.  We  doubt  it.  5.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  fruit  as  well  as  to  insure  vitality  of  the 
seed.  Animals  would  be  classed  in  botany  as  dioecious. 
The  male  is  the  equivalent  of  the  staminate  flower, 
the  female  of  the  pistillate  flower.  There  can  be  no 
growth  of  the  ovule  until  the  two  principles  come  to¬ 
gether.  6.  Yes,  the  persimmon  can  be  grafted,  or 
budded  as  preferred,  using  seedlings  for  stocks.  7. 
Cross-breeding  and  Hybridizing  by  Prof  L  H.  Bailey, 
price  40  cents.  The  Nursery  Book,  also  by  Prof. 
Bailey,  price,  paper,  50  cents,  cloth,  $1.  Practical 
Forestry  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  price,  $1.50.  8  The  science 

of  improving  varieties  consists  in  raising  seedlings  from 
the  very  best-known  varieties,  or  by  crossing  the  best 
varieties  and  raising  seedlings.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  American  persimmon  is  capable  of 
improvement,  and  we  hope  that  you  will,  as  you  pur¬ 
pose  to  do,  plant  seeds  of  your  variety — which  itself 
shows  marked  improvement  over  wild  persimmons. 

Plums  for  Maine. 

J.  H.  R.,  Portland,  Me — What  varieties  of  plums, 
raspberries  and  blackberries  would  The  R.  N.-Y 
recommend  for  this  part  of  Maine  ?  Are  there  any 
varieties  of  the  peach  that  can  be  cultivated  here  at  a 
profit  ? 

Ans — Lombard  and  Moore’s  Arctic  plums,  Cuthbert 
raspberry.  Sable  Queen  and  Dorchester  blackberries. 
Some  peaches  have  been  grown  around  Portland,  but 
success  has  not  been  general  or  lasting.  Perhaps 
Large  Early  York  would  do  as  well  as  any.  Many 
other  plums  can  be  grown,  but  rarely  with  much  profit 
for  market. 

Facts  About  Improved  [Chestnuts. 

A.  B.,  Bordentown,  N.  J. — How  far  apart  should 
Japan  chestnuts  be  planted  ?  About  how  tall  does  the 
tree  grow?  I  am  thinking  of  planting  some  on  some 
waste  ground  that  I  have,  and  would  like  to  know 
also  if  they  are  productive.  How  long  from  the  time 
of  planting  do  they  begin  bearing  ?  Is  there  any  sale 
for  the  nuts  ? 

Ans, — We  would  plant  the  trees  about  25  feet  apart. 
We  do  not  know  how  tall  the  trees  will  grow.  The 
varieties  and  seedlings  vary  greatly.  Mr.  Engle  has  a 
tree  14  years  from  the  graft  that  is  about  35  feet  high. 
They  are,  many  of  them,  immensely  productive,  as 
our  friend  may  judge  from  all  that  has  been  written 
about  them  in  these  columns.  Usually  they  will  bear 
nuts  five  years  from  seed  and  three  years  from  grafts. 
There  is  a  good  sale  for  them.  Their  quality  is  in¬ 
ferior  if  eaten  raw. 

Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

O.  A.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. — What  is  a  good  formula 
for  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds  suitable  for  a  permanent 
pasture  for  both  high  and  low  ground,  similar  to  that 
sold  by  the  seedsmen  ? 

Ans. — For  high  land :  Agrostis  vulgaris,  Poa  pra- 
tensis,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Festuca  elatior,  Alopecurus 
pratensis,  Lolium  perenne.  Trifolium  hybridum.  Tri¬ 
folium  repens,  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  Festuca 
pratensis.  For  low  land  :  Festuca  pratensis,  Agrostis 
vulgaris,  Festuca  elatior,  Calama  grostis  Canadensis, 
Poa  serotina,  Alopecurus  pratensis  and  Poa  pratensis. 
These  may  be  mixed  in  any  desired  proportions,  sow¬ 
ing  about  three  bushels  of  the  mixture  per  acre. 

Where  to  Buy  Plants. 

S.,  Boston,  Mass. — 1.  Where  can  the  vine,  Actinidia 
Arguta,  mentioned  on  page  521  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  be 
obtained  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  catalogue  to 
which  I  have  access.  Will  it  cling  to  a  wall,  or  must 
it  have  something  it  can  twine  around  ?  2,  Is  there 
no  one  who  still  has  plants  of  the  Glendale  strawberry 
for  sale  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  first  catalogue  at  hand — Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offers  it.  No,  it  will  not 
cling  as  does  the  “  Boston  ivy.  Climbing  Hydrangea 
and  Ampelopsis,”  but  it  twines,  and  it  twines  in  earn¬ 
est.  It  will  choke  plants  to  death  with  its  caresses ; 
it  will  pull  light  structures,  such  as  summer  houses 
over  if  so  permitted  to  do.  It  is  a  plant  of  wonderful 
vigor.  2.  We  discarded  it  years  ago,  and  do  not  find  it 
in  any  catalogue. 

Habits  of  Buckwheat ;  Manure  or  Fertilizer  P 
0.  A.  B,,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. — 1.  A  number  of 
farmers  belonging  to  the  Grange  in  a  neighboring 
town,  claim  that  buckwheat  impoverishes  the  soil  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  fail  to  get  good  crops  after 
raising  it.  This  is  contrary  to  what  I  have  seen  on 
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the  subject  in  agricultural  papers.  What  does  The 
R  N.-Y.  say  ?  2.  “  Bowker’s  Farm  and  Garden  ” 

complete  fertilizer,  costs  $1.65  per  cwt.  delivered.  1 
can  buy  good  livery  stable  horse  manure,  stored  under 
cover,  and  free  from  weed  seeds,  for  $1  per  two-horse 
dump-cart  load,  or  $6  per  cord,  delivered.  Which  will 
be  more  profitable  for  a  light,  sandy  soil,  for  vege* 
tables  and  berries  ? 

Ans.— 1.  If  you  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  10, 
and  will  turn  back  to  page  151,  you  will  find  this  sub¬ 
ject  discussed.  Buckwheat  is  not  a  nitrogen  gatherer 
like  clover,  yet  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  crop  in  the 
sense  that  wheat  or  oats  are.  In  fact,  buckwheat  is 
often  grown  on  badly  run-down  fields  where  hardly 
any  other  grain  except  rye  would  grow.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  that  crops  of  buckwheat  used  in  this  way,  ac¬ 
tually  improve  the  land  and  leave  it  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  for  following  crops.  Several  reasons  are  given 
for  this.  The  land  is  prepared  for  it  in  warm  weather 
when  nitrification  (the  process  of  combining  nitrogen 
into  the  form  in  which  it  is  taken  up  by  plants)  is 
going  on.  The  roots  of  the  buckwheat  plant  serve 
to  bring  the  soil  into  good  mechanical  condition,  and 
also  run  deep  and  bring  up  fertility  from  the  lower 
soil.  Not  only  this,  but  buckwheat  has  the  power  of 
assimilating  tough  plant  food  that  would  not  be 
touched  by  some  other  plants.  It  may  be  called  the 
goat  among  grain  plants,  and  it  is  this  characteristic 
that  makes  it  possible  to  grow  crops  of  buckwheat  on 
poor  soil,  fertilized  only  with  ground  phosphate  rock, 
as  has  been  done  at  the  South.  2.  It  is  always  diffl- 
cnlt  to  compare  fertilizers  with  stable  manure.  The 
latter  differs  greatly  in  composition.  We  would  never 
pay  the  price  you  mention  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  for  these 
substances  are  cheaper  in  chemicals.  Land  like 
yours,  however,  needs  humus,  and  unless  you  have 
green  crops  to  plow  in,  the  manure  will  probably  fur¬ 
nish  this  at  least  cost.  In  short,  our  advice  would  be 
to  spend  half  the  outlay  for  manure  and  half  for  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Plow  the  manure  in,  and  use  the  fertilizer 
scattered  about  the  plants. 

Will  There  Be  an  Fnd  of  Fertilizing:  Substances  P 

JBT.  S.,  Waverly,  Pa. — One  of  the  problems  I  cannot 
solve,  is  that  of  the  replenishment  of  exhausted  soil. 
The  elements  of  fertility  are  on  a  continuous  march  to 
the  sea.  Is  there  a  known  possibility  or  probability 
of  the  return  of  an  equivalent  ?  We  now  draw  from 
the  potash  mines  of  Germany,  and  phosphate  beds  of 
the  South  and  other  similar  sources,  but  they  will  be 
like  our  coal,  supposed  to  have  an  end,  and  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  time.  Then  where  will  there  be  some  practicable 
way  of  reclaiming  from  the  ocean,  or  will  mankind 
gradually  taper  down  to  extinction,  or  the  affairs  of 
this  world  come  to  an  end  about  that  time  to  close  the 
scene  ? 

Ans. — The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight  by  any  means. 
There  are  countless  stores  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  air 
which  may  be  utilized  by  growing  the  clovers  and 
other  nitrogen  gatherers.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  there  are  deposits  of  potash  beneath  the  great 
salt  mines  in  Michigan,  New  York  and  other  States. 
As  for  phosphates,  new  deposits  are  being  constantly 
brought  to  light.  It  is  reported  that  in  Africa  are 
great  deposits  of  nitrate  of  potash  which,  if  it  could 
be  brought  to  civilized  countries  cheaply  enough, 
would  revolutionize  the  fertilizer  trade.  In  Europe, 
a  new  system  of  manuring  called  “Bread  from  Stones,” 
is  being  discussed.  This  means  the  use  of  finely  pow¬ 
dered  granite  and  other  rocks  about  as  powdered 
phosphates  are  now  used.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
wastes  that  now  run  through  rivers  to  the  ocean  may 
be  brought  back  for  fertilizers  in  the  form  of  fish,  the 
breeding  of  which  for  fertilizing  purposes  would  add 
greatly  to  the  stores  of  available  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  But,  should  all  these  sources  fail,  chem¬ 
istry  holds  out  the  promise  that  human  life  may  be 
sustained  even  without  agriculture. 

The  “  Chemicals  and  Clover”  Rotation. 

S.  J.  R  ,  BreedsvlUe,  Mich  — On  page  588,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  speaks  of  often  having  described  the  rotation  of 
potatoes,  wheat,  grass  two  years,  and  corn.  Will  you 
describe  it  again  ? 

Ans. — The  whole  thing  is  described  at  length  in  the 
little  pamphlet  called  “  Chemicals  and  Clover.”  The 
rotation  is  as  follows  :  Starting  with  grass — after  the 
second  year’s  cutting  all  the  stable  manure  on  the 
farm  is  hauled  on  the  sod  and  plowed  under  for  corn. 
The  following  spring  the  corn  ground  is  plowed  and 
planted  to  potatoes  with  1,200  pounds  or  more  of  good 
fertilizer  to  the  acre.  After  the  potatoes  are  dug,  wheat 
is  sown  with  Timothy  seed,  and  in  the  spring,  clover 
seed  is  sown  on  the  wheat.  After  the  wheat,  usually 
the  grass  is  cut  two  years.  The  advantage  of  this  ro¬ 
tation  is  that  all  the  manure  is  used  on  the  corn, 
which  crop  is  best  suited  to  coarse  manure.  All  the 
fertilizer  is  used  on  potatoes.  This  crop  not  only  gives 
a  profit  but  leaves  enough  fertility  in  the  soil  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  crop  of  wheat  and  two  of  grass. 
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The  Facts  About  Manure  and  Grubs. 

.T.  W.  B.,  Sai.em,  Mass. — It  seems  to 
me  that  the  substance  ol  the  grub  ques¬ 
tion  is  about  as  follows  :  A  pile  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  a  favorite  breeding  place  for  the 
May  beetle,  and  if  accessible,  the  insects 
are  pretty  sure  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
manure.  Land  upon  which  this  is  used 
will  probably  be  infested  with  grubs  for 
three  years,  the  most  serious  damage 
being  the  second  year.  As  a  preventive, 
do  not  use  manure  which  has  laid  in  a 
pile  during  May  and  J  une,  which  are  the 
months  when  the  beetles  are  to  be  found. 

I  cannot  say  positively  that  eggs  would 
not  be  laid  in  manure  after  being  spread, 
but  if  at  once  well  harrowed  in,  I  regard 
it  as  very  improbable.  Land  which  has 
been  in  grass  for  several  years,  is  almost 
sure  to  contain  grubs  of  all  sizes,  and  I 
suppose  every  strawberry  grower  knows 
that  he  is  taking  great  risks  when  set¬ 
ting  a  bed  upon  sod  land.  Yet  when  not 
infested,  and  under  certain  conditions, 
recently  plowed  grass  land  has  produced 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  I  often 
take  the  chances. 

Great  Value  of  tbe  "Weather  Bureau. 

D.  A.  N.,  Yantic,  Conn. — The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  October  6,  asks  :  “  Are  the  services 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of 
any  value  to  you  as  an  individual  ?  If 
so,  in  what  does  that  value  consist  ?” 
Yes,  they  are  of  great  value  to  me,  in  the 
following  way  :  I  fish  some,  hunt  some 
and  visit  some ;  in  the  morning  when  1 
get  my  morning  paper,  I  always  look  at 
the  report  from  the  Weather  Bureau. 
If  that  says  rain  or  snow,  I  know  it  is 
safe  to  go  out,  for  I  know  we  shall  then 
have  clear  and  pleasant  weather  ;  but  if 
the  report  says,  “clear  and  pleasant,”  I 
tell  my  good  wife  :  “We  will  remain  at 
home,”  for,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  we  can 
depend  upon  the  weather  being  just  the 
reverse  of  what  the  report  says  it  will 
be.  In  that  way,  it  is  a  great  help  to  me 
as  an  individual.  This  is  my  experience, 
others  may  have  a  different  one. 

ironclad  Apples. 

C.  S,  Rice,  Lewis  Countt,  N.  Y. — In 
my  orchard,  there  are  several  trees  of 
Scott’s  Winter  apples.  They  were  not 
sprayed,  but  are  heavily  loaded  with  per¬ 
fect  fruit.  It  seems  to  be  an  ironclad 
variety  in  more  senses  than  one.  The 
apples  are  perfect  in  form,  and  free  from 
worms  or  scab.  Another  excellent  va¬ 
riety,  known  in  this  vicinity  as  the 
Imperial,  is  free  from  scab,  and  has  very 
few  wormy  apples.  It  resembles  Scott’s 
in  form,  is  not  so  dark  colored,  is  at  its 
best  in  December,  but  will  usually  keep 
much  later.  Scott’s  will  keep  till  June. 
Both  of  these  varieties  are  early  and 
profuse  bearers,  and  need  not  be  sprayed 
to  secure  a  perfect  crop. 

Broom  Sedgre  Again. 

W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — Prof. 
Roberts  still  insists  that  Broom  sedge  is 
a  sign  of  soil  exhaustion.  Did  he  think 
so  when  he  was  out  West?  To  my  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  all  the  unbroken  prairie 
of  the  West  abounds,  not  only  in  our  two 
Virginia  species  of  Andropogon,  but  in 
other  species,  and  the  prairie  hay  to-day 
is  largely  made  up  of  Broom  sedge.  In 
the  example  I  cited  of  rich  bottom  land 
in  Virginia,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  exhaustion.  The  professor 
is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  has  any  land 
at  Ithaca  equal  to  it.  The  cattle  past¬ 
ured  it  out,  and  at  once  the  Broom  sedge 
filled  the  gap,  Of  course  I  know  it  is 
not  a  good  plan  to  pasture  a  Timothy 
meadow,  but  drought  on  uplands  often 
compelled  me  to  do  it.  No  amount  of 
fertility  will  drive  out  Broom  sedge,  un¬ 
less  seeds  of  other  plants  are  introduced 
to  smother  it  out,  while  kept  bitten 
down  by  cattle.  A  Broom  sedge  pasture 
may  be  changed  by  manuring,  into  a 


pasture  of  better  grass,  not  because  the 
Broom  sedge  objects  to  wet  land,  but  be¬ 
cause  close  pasturing  and  the  growth  of 
other  plants  crowd  it  out.  Cows  eat 
young  Broom  sedge  in  preference  to 

other  grass. 

“Save  the  Manure.” 

A.  H.,  Twinsburg,  0  — This  has  been 
a  very  dry  season.  Seven  weeks  without 
sufficient  rain  to  lay  the  dust — conse¬ 
quently  a  poor  year  in  which  to  get  the 
best  results  from  fertilizer  ;  but  where  I 
put  that  manure  there  were  results.  I 
write  this  to  impress  upon  farmers  the 
necessity  of  saving  every  particle  of 
solid  as  well  as  liquid  manure. 

There  will  be  many  days  this  fall  that 
may  be  occupied  in  picking  up  the  small 
stones  in  the  fields  and  piling  them. 
Many  have  old  worn-out  fioors  in  their 
barns,  and  think  of  getting  out  lumber 
this  winter  to  replace  them.  Don’t  do 
it,  but  gather  up  the  loose  stones,  and 
next  year  after  harvest  tear  out  the  old 
floor  and  put  in  a  paved  and  concreted 
floor  ;  this  is  much  cheaper  than  a  wood 
floor  and  can  be  done  with  the  farm 
help.  When  done,  no  wind  or  rats  can 
get  under  it,  and  it  does  not  rot. 

Just  to  one  side  of  the  stable,  dig  an 
excavation  about  three  feet  deep  and 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  manure. 
Build  a  wall  laid  in  cement  around  it, 
say,  three  feet  high  ;  then  put  a  roof 
over  it.  Manure  may  be  piled  in  to  any 
convenient  depth.  Let  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  be  kettle-shaped,  and  all  be  paved 
and  cemented  like  a  cistern.  Lay  the 
stable  floor  on  an  inc’ine,  and  put  in 
catch  basins  covered  with  grating  so  as 
to  catch  all  the  liquid  and  drain  this 
through  tile  laid  in  cement  into  the 
manure  shed.  The  manure  will  absorb 
all  the  liquid,  and  when  you  spread  that 
manure  on  the  land  crops  will  grow. 

My  hog  pens  are  connected  with  my 
manure  shed  and  I  let  hogs  run  on  the 
manure.  If  I  think  the  horse  manure 
likely  to  burn,  or  the  hog  or  hen  manure 
is  not  mixed,  or  that  it  is  not  fine  enough, 
I  throw  on  a  little  corn  or  wheat  and 
the  hogs  do  the  rest.  When  the  manure 
is  taken  out  there  is  life  in  it.  It  is  not 
half  rain  water,  and  with  one-half  of  the 
fertilizing  value  gone  into  some  creek  or 
swamp.  Let  us  be  awake  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  saving  every  particle  of  manure 
and  then  fill  in  what  we  lack  with 
“  chemicals  and  clover.” 

The  Maskiiifam  Raspberry. 

A.  D.  W.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — Is  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Columbian  one  and 
the  same  ?  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  page  571 ,  Mr.  Charles  Mills’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Columbian  fits  the  Musk¬ 
ingum  as  I  have  it,  exactly.  If  they  are 
the  same,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  I 
have  fruited  the  Muskingum  three  years 
alongside  of  Shaffer,  and  have  found  the 
former  greatly  superior  to  the  latter  for 
the  same  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Mills.  It 
is  not  only  more  satisfactory  in  fruit, 
but  in  hardiness  of  cane.  Daring  the 
March  freeze  my  Shaffers  were  killed  to 
the  ground;  the  Muskingum  not  injured 
in  the  least  and  yielded  a  full  crop. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  tried  the  Musk¬ 
ingum. 

Manure  on  Flowed  Ground. 

A.  H.  G.,  Kansas. — Your  readers  may 
get  more  benefit  from  the  use  of  barn- 
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yard  manure,  if  they  will  spread  it  on 
land  after  it  is  plowed ;  it  can  be  spread 
over  three  or  four  times  as  much  land  as 
when  to  be  turned  unde*",  and  yet  do 
more  g  )od  to  the  growing  crop.  That 
may  explain  why  commer  ial  fertilizers 
do  mo^e  good  ;  it  is  became  of  tbe  surface 
application,  and  fertility  seems  to  setfe 
downward  out  of  the  reach  of  yojng 
plants.  I  tried  it  cn  cern  potatoes  and 
strawberry  plants  the  past  season,  with 
the  beit  results.  It’s  econo  ny  in  the  use 
of  manure,  and  pays  in  the  larger  in¬ 
crease  of  crops.  I  hope  others  may  t'y 
and  report. _ 


From  Mr.  Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Clinton- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  comes  a  box  of  his  Alice 
grapes,  one  vine  of  which  has  been  fruit¬ 
ing  in  the  Rural  Grounds  since  1887.  The 
bunches  are  of  medium  size,  the  berries, 
which  hold  firmly  to  the  stem,  crowded 
closely  together.  The  berries  are  of 
medium  size,  of  a  purplish  amber  color, 
with  a  lilac  bloom.  The  skin  is  thick, 
like  that  of  Vergennes.  The  pulp  is  ten¬ 
der,  vinous,  rich,  the  seeds  (one  to  two) 
parting  quite  readily.  The  vine  is  hardy 
and  healthy.  Mr.  Gunn  should  introduce 
the  Alice. 

From  the  Smiths  &  Powell  Co.,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  comes  a  box  of  the  Wor- 
den-Seckel  pear,  a  seedling  of  the  Seckel 
raised  by  S.  Worden,  of  Minetto,  N.  Y., 
the  originator  of  the  Worden  grape.  It 
is  a  beautiful  little  pear,  much  the  shape 
of  the  S3ckel,  a  golden  yellow  when  fully 
ripe,  with  a  bronze-red  cheek.  The 
quality  is  much  that  of  the  Seckel,  though 
not  quite  so  spicy.  It  will  be  valuable 
as  prolonging  the  Seckel  season. 

Small  Figures  That  Tell  a  Big 
SiORY. — One  tree  of  our  Japan  Paragon 
chestnut,  planted  in  1889,  is  now  of  these 
dimensions :  The  main  stem  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  branches  is  five  feet 
high,  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
entire  tree  is  103^  feet  high,  the  head  be¬ 
ing  about  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  stock 
{Contimted  on  next  page.) 
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The  Danger  Comes 

In  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever,  Diphtheria, 
and  other  wasting  diseases,  when  the 
patient  has  been  reduced  in  flesh  and 
strength,  and  begins  the  toilsome  climb 
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to  health.  Here 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
finds  its  place.  It 
enriches  the  blood, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  gives  tone  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  builds  up  the 
whole  system.  Get  only  Hood’s.  _ 


Hood’s  Pills  care  headache  and  Indigestion. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  forcatalogne  to  Boomer  & 
BoBchert  Press  Co.,  118  W. Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  I. 
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DOUBLE 
BREECH  LOAUER 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  cheaper  than  else* 
where.  Before  jou  buy  send 
stamp  for  €0  page  catalogue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 
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$750-00  A  Year  and  All  Expenses. 

We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladles  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agents  on  our  new 
publications.  Full  particulars  given  on  application. 
If  you  apply  please  send  references,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  photograph.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  for  terms  to  local  canvassers. 

Address  S.  I.  BELL  &  CO  ,  Philadelphia  Pa 


Increased  Appetite 

is  one  of  the  first  good  effects 
felt  by  users  of  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  "with  Hypophos- 
phites.  Good  appetite  begets 
good  health. 


is  a  fat  food  that  provides  its 
own  tonic.  Instead  of  a  tax  up¬ 
on  appetite  and  digestion  it  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  both. 

Scott's  Emulsion  ar¬ 
rests  the  progress  of 
Co7isumptio}i,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Scrofula,  and 
other  wasting  diseases 
by  raising  a  barrier  of 
I  healthy  Hesh,  strength 

'\  and  7ierve. 

^  Prs  p.irGtl  by  Scott  A  Bowno,  N.  Y-  AH  drn-cgists. 


iWELL  DRILLS 

awarded  Highest  Medal  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
All  latest  improvements.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  WFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BALING 
BESSES 

ML  KINDS. 

HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manuf’ra, 

PLOW  CO 
QUINCY.  ILL 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York,  Pa. 


ORIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILLOONTROLTHB  MOST 

DIT  vicious  HORSB* 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KINO. 

Sam|)le^malled  XC  for  ^|,QQ 

Stallion  ilta  50  eta.  extra, 
iirtiur  nil  I  EiDi  c  ionu  nn  racine,  wis. 


WHIPPLE’S 

SUPPLBMENTART-AnjnSTABT.* 

Wide  Tire  for  Farm  Wagons  I 

This  tire  can  be  put 
on  over  the  narrow 
tire,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  In 
a  few  mlnntes.  1  wl.l 
send  a  sample  to  any 
reliable  farmer  en 
trial,  and  will  give  a 
discount  of  3(1  per  cent 
on  the  Unit  order 
from  a  neignborbood 
for  introouclcg  the 
tire.  Wri'.e  xor  prices 
and  particulars  Ad¬ 
dress 

E.  E.  WHIPPLE, 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 
BUY  ANTI-TKUST 

Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

MAHK  BY  THE 

Whipple  Harrow  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


Great  Reduction 

XN-  FX1.XOX3IS. 


In  order  to  make  room  for  our  Cutter  trade,  we 
have  to  close  out  our  Immense  stock  of  Carnages, 
Boggles  and  Road  Wagons  at  KUINOCS  PKICIDS. 
Send  for  our  Special  Cut  Price  List  and  get 
a  bargain. 


KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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is  grafted  feet  high,  the  union  per¬ 
fect.  This  tree  bore  82  burrs,  gathered 
October  2.  There  were  205  nuts  which 
weighed  4  pounds  10>^  ounces.  About 
the  same  date,  205  of  our  largest  native 
chestnuts  were  picked  up  under  the  tree. 
They  weighed  27  ounces.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Paragons  weigh  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  natives. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  re¬ 
marks  regarding  the  two  remarkable 
plums,  Wickson  and  “J,”  which  origi¬ 
nated  with  Luther  Burbank  of  California, 
we  described  the  “J”  as  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  WickEon  in  quality.  (See 
Ruralisms  of  September  1.)  On  the  date 
of  October  1,  we  received  a  letter  from 
J.  H.  Hale  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
from  which  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  : 

“  We  also  received  specimens  of  these 
plums  about  the  same  time  and  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  of  Nichols, 
Conn.,  who  is  our  most  expert  judge  of 
these  Japan  plums.  He  pronounced  the 
“J”  as  of  most  superb  quality,  far  better 
than  any  other  Japan  known  and  fully 
equal  to  the  Imperial  Gage,  which  is  the 
best  of  our  European  varieties.  I  was 
so  impressed  with  this  “J,”  that  I  sent 
for  further  samples,  which  came  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  were  even 
better  than  the  first ;  and  although  Mr. 
Burbank  had  advanced  his  price  on  the 
stock  of  this  plum,  I  was  so  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  great  value  that  we  have 
purchased  the  stock  and  have  had  some 
40,000  buds  sent  to  our  Georgia  place  and 
hope  in  two  years  to  have  it  on  the 
market. 

“  Mr.  Burbank  is  a  wonderfully  cau¬ 
tious  man,  even  in  estimating  his  own 
pets,  and  he  says  of  the  “  J,”  which  by 
the  way  we  shall  have  to  give  an  appro¬ 
priate  name,  as  follows  :  ‘  Two  years  ago 
in  the  hedgerow  of  seedlings,  Prolific, 
or  “J”  was  the  most  vigorous,  most 
productive,  handsomest,  most  uniform 
and  best  fiavored  of  any  Japan  plum  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  have  three  bearing 
trees  and  10  to  30  immense  yearlings 
from  last  winter’s  grafts  in  the  nursery 
row.  I  judge  that  most  of  them  are  8  to 
12  feet  high,  with  a  circle  of  branches 
three  to  five  feet  across,  and  trunks  in 
some  cases  four  inches  in  circumference 
at  least.  In  other  words,  no  other  Japan 
plum  now  known  equals  it  in  growth. 
It  surpasses  the  Burbank,  and  grows  in 
much  better  form.  The  foliage  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  nothing  seems  to 
affect  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  last 
summer  to  try  it  from  cuttings  this  fall, 
as  I  feel  sure  it  will  make  a  superb 
stock  and  root  readily,  judging  from  its 
parentage,  vigor,  etc. 

“  ‘  The  fruit  sent  you  was  too  green  : 
I  found  afterwards  that  it  was  picked  a 
week  or  two  too  soon.  It  is  now  larger 
and  richly  marbled,  dotted  and  striped 
with  purple  on  light  yellow  ground. 
The  trees  are  always  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  and  just  in  the  right  place,  so  the 
trees  hold  and  perfect  more  fruit  than 
the  Burbank,  and  I  may  say,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  fruit  tree  of  any 
name  or  nature. 

“  ‘  The  fruit  is  always  uniform,  not  a 
small  one  so  far  seen,  and  all  just  as 
much  alike  as  peas.  The  stem  is  remark¬ 
ably  long,  making  it  easy  to  pick.  The 
fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  well,  never  falling 
and  bruising,  or  sun  scalding.  It  grows 
on  the  trunk  and  large  branches,  and  is 
always  overshadowed  in  leaves.  No  one, 
who  has  ever  tasted  the  fruit  when  ripe, 
will  ever  say  that  any  European  plum  is 
superior,  many  having  compared  it  to 
the  Beine  Claude  and  Green  Gage.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  plum  that  will  keep 
longer.  As  to  the  time  of  ripening  ;  it 
is  nearly  a  week  later  than  Burbank, 
and  before  or  with  the  Satsuma.’  ” 

Mr.  Hale  will  send  one  of  the  “  J”  trees 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  this  fall. 

Mabcella  Peach. — This  is  a  new  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Crawford's  Late  type,  though 
probably  later.  Specimens  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  E.  T.  Daniels,  Kiowa,  Kan., 


October  4,  in  fine  condition.  This  peach 
is  of  perfect  shape,  nearly  round,  golden 
yellow,  with  some  crimson,  nearly  three 
inches  in  diameter,  orange  yellow  fiesh, 
red  at  the  stone,  which  is  free.  Very 
juicy,  rich,  vinous,  sub-acid,  melting, 
with  a  peculiarly  agreeable  fiavor.  We 
have  no  Crawfords  to  compare  with  it,  but 
we  would  guess  that  it  is  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
give  a  fair  judgment  of  a  fruit  from  a 
few  specimens,  or  from  those  of  a  single 
year,  but  those  received  of  this  variety 
certainly  indicate  that  it  is  a  promising 
variety. 

“On  page  555,  you  say:  ‘Two  hills 
were  dug.  Not  a  potato,  or  the  sign  of 
one,  was  found.  The  second  hill  yielded 
one  tuber.’  Please  explain  what  a  tuber 
is.  I  had  always  supposed  you  meant 
potato  by  tuber.’’  e.  p.  b. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  be  corrected. 

Five  of  our  seedling  Japan  chestnuts 
have  borne  this  year — the  sixth  from  seed. 
The  nuts  are  of  the  largest  size,  the 
quality  of  four  quite  inferior,  that  of 
one  fully  as  good  as  the  Paragon. 

Dubinc  the  season  of  1894  we  have 
raised  no  less  than  100  different  kinds  of 
potatoes,  including  our  own  seedlings. 
Not  one  fruit  (true  seed — seed  ball)  has 
matured. 

We  wish  to  ask  our  friends  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  What  potato  is  better  in  quality 
than  the  Rural  Blush  ?  In  what  respect 
is  it  better  ? 

Neab  the  Rural  Grounds  is  a  farmer 
that  for  many  years  has  raised  the  Blush. 
“  Why,’’  we  asked  him,  “  do  you  stick  to 
the  Blush?”  “Because  of  its  quality,” 
he  replied.  “My  customers  who  have 
once  eaten  it,  want  the  Blush  again  and 
always.  ”  His  yield  the  past  season  is  less 
than  usual,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
tubers,  though  fewer,  are  larger.  He 
showed  the  writer  one  that  weighed  1  % 
pound,  and  many  that  weighed  over  one 
pound. 

Again  it  is  queer  that  during  the  past 
season  of  almost  unparalleled  dryness,the 
tubers  are  as  shapely  (the  Blush  is  never 
a  shapely  potato)  as  they  ever  are  in 
favorable  seasons.  When  the  Blush  was 
introduced,  the  claim  was  made  for  it 
that  it  was  drought -resisting,  this  as  a 
result  of  having  tried  them  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  Rural  Farm  during  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  The  claim  has  been  well  substan¬ 
tiated. 

A  FBiEND  (see  page  648)  does  not  agree 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  it  is  best  for  po¬ 
tatoes  to  broadcast  a  part  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizer.  “  It  is  better  by  far,”  he  holds, 
“  to  put  all  in  the  drill.”  We  have  never 
made  any  comparative  experiments  that 
we  now  recall,  to  prove  which  is  the 
better  way.  It  seems  reasonable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assume  that,  as  the  roots,  before 
the  tubers  have  ceased  to  grow,  extend 
from  drill  to  drill,  those  beyond  the  drill 
need  food  as  well  as  those  in  the  drill. 
Besides,  the  roots  just  underneath  the 
plant  are  sheltered  from  the  rain.  The 
foliage  acts  as  a  shed  to  carry  the  rain 
outside  of  the  drill  or  hill.  Many  a  time 
we  have  found  the  soil  positively  dry 
under  the  plant,  while  between  the  rows 
it  has  been  moist.  At  such  times  it  is 
exclusively  the  roots  beyond  the  drills 
that  feed  the  plant. 

Fbom  W.  W.  Wilson,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky., 
comes  a  box  of  black  grapes  which  are 
something  of  a  surprise  to  us.  He  writes; 
“  They  have  been  ripe  since  August  1, 
but  I  want  to  show  you  how  well  they 
retain  their  flavor  and  stick  to  the  vines, 
by  letting  them  remain  until  the  middle 
of  October.  They  begin  to  turn  July  20, 
and  by  August  are  fairly  ripe,  lasting 
until  November,  drying  up  on  the  vine 
during  that  month;  they  last  three  months 
upon  the  vines  in  good  condition.  Wasps 
and  bees  scarcely  bother  them.  They  do 
not  rot  after  ripening  like  most  fruits.” 
They  were  received  in  perfect  order. 
The  bunches  are  rather  long,  the  berries 
a  little  larger  than  Delawares,  and 


crowded  closely  together.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  fat  just  underneath  the 
skin,  and  some  pulp.  The  flavor  is  mild 
and  sweet,  reminding  one  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  between  the  Labrusca  and  Frost 
grapes.  We  are  promised  a  vine  or  so 
for  trial. 

Fbom  our  respected  friend.  Geo.  W. 
Campbell,  come  five  bunches  of  grapes 
October  5.  Brilliant,  one  of  Prof.  Mun¬ 
son’s  finest  productions,  is  of  a  dark, 
reddish-purple  color.  The  quality  is  ex¬ 
quisite — not  a  trace  of  acidity  about  the 
seeds  which  almost  drop  out  of  the  ten¬ 
der  pulp. 

Next  we  have  Mr.  Campbell’s  cross  be¬ 
tween  Lady  and  Lady  Washington.  It 
has  a  yellow  berry  with  a  delicate  violet 
bloom.  Sweet,  vinous,  pulp  a  trifle  tough, 
some  acidity  about  the  seeds.  It  is  a 
delicately  beautiful  grape.  The  skin  is 
thin  and  firm. 

Juno’s  Sisteb  is  a  black  grape  with 
blue  bloom.  The  flesh  is  meaty,  skin 
firm  ;  the  seeds  part  readily,  no  acidity. 

The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb  rejected 
Woodruff  Red  years  ago,  because  of  its 
foxiness  and  tough  pulp.  A  bunch  of 
this  variety  from  Mr.  Campbell  is  far  less 
foxy  and  pulpy  than  any  we  have  tried. 
The  Empire  State,  the  last  of  the  five 
varieties  sent  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is  just 
about  the  same  in  all  respects,  as  it 
ripens  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Again  (Oct.  8)  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
Dempsey  pear  from  Stone  &  Wellington, 
49  Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
It  is  the  child  of  a  cross  between  Bartlett 
and  Augoul6me.  In  shape,  it  resembles 
Bartlett  more  than  AugoulSme,  being 
obtuse-pyriform  though  not  so  thick 
through  the  lower  portion  as  Bartlett, 
and  more  pyriform  than  Augoul0me.  It 
is  about  four  inches  long,  with  a  diameter 
through  the  lower,  thicker  portion,  of 
about  three  inches.  The  skin  is  green 
until  fully  ripe,  when  it  changes  to  a 
greenish-yellow.  In  quality  it  reminds 
us  of  Bose.  The  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
sweet,  juicy — less  melting  than  Bartlett. 
It  is  an  excellent  pear.  The  tree  is  said 
to  be  wonderfully  productive,  bearing  at 
an  early  age. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  native  grape,  will  be 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  veteran  grape 
grower,  D.  S.  Marvin,  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  has  originated  a  grape  which  he  calls 
Shelby,  after  his  birthplace  in  Ohio,  that 
he  claims  is  as  good  as  the  Delaware,  and 
more  than  a  week  earlier  than  any  grape 
under  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  There 
is  no  foreign  blood  in  its  make-up 
Though  the  Watertown  climate  is  about 
a  week  later  than  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
it  was  fully  ripe  there  August  28,  the 
date  that  Green  Mountain  and  Early 
Ohio  were  ripe  with  us.  It  is  less  acid 
than  the  Delaware,  the  berries  and 
cluster  being  about  the  same  size.  He 
has  now  tested  it  about  a  dozen  years. 
The  vines  are  exceptionally  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

Word  for  Word. 

- “  A  HUSK  of  pleasure  ’round  a  heart 

of  sorrow.” 

- New  Yobk  Hebald  :  “There  is  no 

more  painful  contrast  in  human  life  than 
that  between  what  we  are  capable  of 
doing  and  what  we  really  accomplish.” 


- Bulweb  Lytton  :  “  It  is  not  study 

alone  that  produces  a  writer  ;  it  is  inten¬ 
sity.” 

“  I  WAS  always  an  early  riser. 
Happy  the  man  who  isl  Eyery  morning 
day  comes  to  him  with  a  virgin’s  love, 
full  of  bloom  and  purity,  and  freshness. 
And  oh,  youth  1 — take  my  word  for  it — 
youth  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
dawdling  over  breakfast  at  noon,  is  a 
very  decrepit,  ghastly  image  of  that 
youth  which  sees  the  sun  blush  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  dew  sparkle  upon 
blossoming  hedge-rows.” 

“  In  the  solitude  we  shrink  up.  No 
plant  so  much  as  man  needs  the  sun  and 
air.” 

- Chas.  a.  Gbeen  :  “From  a  sojourn 

of  nearly  three  months  in  various  por¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  and  from  such  other  in¬ 
formation  as  I  can  gather,  I  can  say  posi¬ 
tively  that  the  United  States  is  the  most 
progressive  country  in  the  world  as  a 
fruit  growing  country.” 

- Googe  :  “The  only  gentlemanlike 

way  of  growing  rich,  is  by  the  art  of 
husbandry.  All  other  professions  have 
something  in  them  of  the  mean  and  sub¬ 
servient.  This  alone  is  free  and  noble  ; 
and  the  wealth  thus  gotten  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  of  a  man’s  own  creating.” 


If  you  name  Th*  Buila.1,  Niw-Yobkkb  to  our 
advertlBers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  aad  right  treatment 


WE  OPFBll  OUU  BEST  SCBBBNKI)  UNLKACIIKD 
CANADA  UAllDWOOD 


at  special  low  prices  for  cash  orders,  ordered  and 
delivered  before  February  1,  189r)  Order  now  and  se¬ 
cure  the  best  at  lowest  prices.  Analysis  Guaranteed. 
THK  FOKE8T  CITY  WOOO  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston,  Mass. 


CANADA 

UNLBACUBD 

HAUDWOOD 


ASHES. 


For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTd,  Brantford,  Ont 


POTASH 

FOR 


FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PBBCKNTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Our  Fall  Catalogue 


Seventy  pages,  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  best 
FKUITS  and  OBNAMKNTALS  mailed 
free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
We  guarantee  our  stock  flrst-class, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Send  for  this 
Catalogue  at  once.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries, 

COBNWALL,  N.  Y. 


P 


LANTS  strawberry, 


Blackberry, 
Currants,  Gooseberry, 
Asparagus,  Grapes. 


trees  r;;;, 


Peach, Chestnut 
Walnut.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 
J.  S.  COLLINS’  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


I 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  “1^7 

Bulbs,  Boses,  Hardy  Plants,  IE*  OI*  Z^lCLXX'tizxs. 

ELLWAHGER  &  BARRY. 


_  _ _ _  Largest  and  choicest 

Hand'iqiBs  K.w  lOQ.psse  Catalotuf  Krr«.  collections  in  America. 


We  Grow^J’/rM&o?  Roses  Annually 


BULBS. 


Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruitand  OrnamentalTrees, Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

No  finer  as.sortment  of  Largo  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  oi 
Roses  In  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
_ any  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  our 

stock.  FALL  PKICF  LIST  AND  BULJS  OATALOOUK  FUFF. 

41St  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  2,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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IransmlttlnK  money. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1894. 


CARMAN  No.  1  POTATO. 

Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  stock  of  this  potato 
is  small,  and  the  dealer’s  price  will  be  very  high.  We 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  stock  of  small  tubers  for 
distribution.  To  subscribers  who  apply,  and  inclose 
four  cents  for  postage,  we  will  send  a  tuber  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  This  offer  is  for  those  only  who  did 
not  receive  a  tuber  last  year. 

« 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  hereafter  give  increased  attention 
to  the  culture  of  flowers  and  general  greenhouse  work. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  evidently  take  up  glass  gar¬ 
dening  for  the  flrst  time  this  winter.  We  are  ready 
to  help  them  by  answering  practical  questions. 

The  judges  are  at  work  trying  to  decide  that  sym¬ 
posium  contest.  It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  because 
there  are  so  many  excellent  topics  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  best.  We  shall  endeavor  to  be  fair  and 
just  to  all,  and  we  expect  to  secure  good  discussions  of 
all  the  questions  during  the  coming  winter. 

« 

A  NEW  business  for  progressive  farmers  is  that  of 
spraying  for  the  neighbors.  One  man  may  own  a  com¬ 
plete  outflt  and  take  the  job  of  spraying  for  a  dozen 
others — furnishing  labor,  Paris-green,  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  everything  complete.  This  matter  has  gone 
so  far  that  parties  want  to  know  what  will  be  a  fair 
charge  per  tree  or  acre  for  one  or  more  sprayings. 
We  would  like  to  get  a  set  of  estimates  from  practical 
men.  There  is  no  reason  why  spraying  in  this  way 
should  not  be  as  legitimate  and  profltable  as  plowing 
or  thrashing.  ^ 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  most  dangerous  rival 
this  country  has  in  the  production  of  wheat  for  the 
export  trade.  With  abundant  new  land,  cheap  labor 
and  short  carriage  to  Europe,  Argentine  needs  only 
cheap  improved  machinery  largely  to  increase  her  out¬ 
put  of  grain.  Last  year  it  is  said  that  Argentine  im¬ 
ported  $2,000,0?0  worth  of  American  machinery.  Now 
she  wants  to  manufacture  that  machinery  at  home.  It 
is  said  that  her  representatives  are  bargaining  for  an 
entire  harvesting  machinery  plant  in  California.  Thus 
the  world  goes.  One  cannot  keep  up  with  the  changes. 

« 

We  are  asked  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  in  New  York  State,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  only  two  farmers  in  the  con¬ 
vention.  Well,  why  were  there  not  more  farmers  ? 
There  are  agricultural  counties  in  New  York  State 
where  farmers  are  in  a  large  majority.  It  is  just  one 
year  late  to  find  this  fault.  Why  did  not  farmers 
nominate  and  elect  their  own  representatives  if  they 
desired  to  be  represented  ?  Why  ?  Because  the  poli¬ 
ticians  knew  they  would  swallow  any  party  nomina¬ 
tion.  Why  do  they  swallow  everything  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  ?  You  answer.  ^ 

Among  the  fattest,  sleekest  horses  seen  in  the  city, 
are  those  which  draw  the  immense  brewery  wagons. 
Not  only  are  they  in  excellent  condition,  but  they 
must  be  strong,  for  they  are  obliged  to  draw  very 
heavy  loads.  It  is  said  that  they  are  fed  largely  on 
brewers’  grains,  not  in  the  condition  that  some  dairy 
cows  get  them,  but  fresh  from  the  vats.  These  have 
long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  feed,  but  the  great 
trouble  with  them  is  that  they  sour  and  spoil  so 
rapidly.  In  the  processes  for  drying  them  so  far  de¬ 
vised,  nothing  is  extracted  but  the  water  ;  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  valuable  properties  might  be  retained 
in  a  shape  that  may  be  much  more  cheaply  trans¬ 
ported,  and  easily  preserved.  But,  all  that  is  taken 
from  green  grass  when  it  is  dried  into  hay,  is  the 
water ;  yet  hay  is  much  different  from  grass  in  its 
palatability  and  feeding  effects.  Are  these  brewers’ 
grains,  then,  transformed  in  a  similar  manner  by 
simply  evaporating  the  water  from  them  ? 


In  an  Australian  paper  we  find  an  advertisement  of 
“  night-soil  manure,”  which  is  offered  for  sale  by  the 
town  clerk  of  Melbourne.  The  city  appears  to  con¬ 
duct  a  fertilizer  establishment  where  night  soil  is 
dried  and  powdered  for  use  on  gardens  or  farms.  The 
advertised  analysis  is  five  per  cent  of  ammonia,  23^  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  two  of  potash,  and  the  price  is 
87  per  ton.  A  manure  with  that  analysis  would  be 
worth  over  816  a  ton  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  town 
can  probably  make  a  profit  selling  it  at  87,  because 
there  is  no  cost  save  that  of  labor.  What  a  pity  that 
some  of  the  wastes  of  American  cities  cannot  be  saved 
in  like  manner.  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  very  large  potatoes  have  a 
commercial  value  in  proportion  to  their  size,  but  most 
people  take  pride  in  growing  a  giant  tuber  when  they 
can.  The  following  note  shows  what  is  possible  in 
this  line  : 

I  notice  considerable  mention  In  The  B.  N.-T.  about  the  B.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  potato.  I  planted  some  of  them  this  year  and  liked  them  very 
much.  I  have  35  potatoes  that  weigh  60  pounds.  The  largest  weighs 

pounds.  You  might  offer  The  B.  N.-Y.  to  any  who  will  beat  that, 
and  I  will  make  another  assortment.  H.  v.  lyon. 

Schuyler  County.  N.  Y 

Very  well — we  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year  to  any 
one  who  can  produce  34  potatoes  weighing  60  pounds. 
For  our  own  use,  however,  we  pass  on  such  big  tubers. 

* 

Eveby  stockman  knows  that  the  only  way  to  get 
profit  out  of  animals  is  to  keep  them  happy.  Uogs 
can  be  perfectly  happy  on  a  manure  pile  where  they 
will  root  over  the  manure  better  than  a  hired  man 
with  a  fork.  Now  suppose  you  turned  sheep  in  to  get 
their  dinner  out  of  that  manure.  You  would  have  a 
flock  of  unhappy  and,  hence,  unprofitable  sheep.  You 
don’t  do  that  because  you  have  observed  the  habits  of 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  know  that  the  sheep  are  cleaner 
and  dainty  about  their  feeding  and  living.  That  is 
where  the  advantage  of  studying  the  habits  and 
desires  of  your  farm  animals  comes  in.  Prom  the  hen 
to  the  cow  your  live  stock  are  most  profitable  when 
they  are  most  comfortable — with  least  to  worry  about. 
Comfort  means  cash  in  this  case. 

How  refreshing,  on  a  hot  summer  day  when  driving 
over  dusty  roads,  to  find  a  highway  shaded  with  green 
trees  on  either  side  I  It  is  a  great  relief  both  to  man 
and  beast.  But  a  great  objection  to  these  shaded 
roads  is  that  in  spring,  and  after  heavy  rains,  the  mud 
dries  up  very  slowly.  Many  country  roads  so  shaded, 
will  be  found  perfect  mire  holes  after  the  other  parts 
of  the  road  are  dry.  Shall  we,  then,  discard  the  trees 
on  this  account  ?  Do  their  disadvantages  overbalance 
their  advantages  ?  Why  not,  rather,  discard  the  muddy 
roads  ?  In  some  localities,  this  may,  perhaps,  not  le 
practicable,  but  wherever  good  road  building  material 
abounds,  and  the  work  is  properly  done,  a  road  may 
be  constructed  that  is  practically  free  from  mud.  Thus 
the  good  road  and  the  shade  may  each  be  enjoyed. 

* 

The  photograph  from  which  our  first  page  picture 
was  made,  was  taken  on  a  New  York  State  farm  back 
on  the  hills — removed  from  the  railroad.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  ox-team  would 
disappear  from  all  Eastern  farms.  It  has  remained 
on  the  back  farms,  however — serving  a  very  useful 
purpose  and  proving,  in  many  cases,  more  economical 
than  a  team  of  horses.  In  fact,  we  think  the  use  of 
oxen  on  such  farms  as  we  have  mentioned  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  The  picture  on  our  first  page 
is  the  best  one  of  oxen  that  we  have  ever  seen.  There 
ie  power  and  force  about  these  beasts  as  they  stand 
there.  And  by  the  way,  observe  the  neat  pile  of  stove 
wood  seen  through  the  door  of  the  shed.  That’s  busi¬ 
ness  !  Can  you  make  as  good  a  showing  on  your  farm  ? 

« 

Anotheb  new  business  is  suggested  by  Mr.  0.  H. 
Smith,  on  page  680.  It  is  that  of  keeping  a  first-class 
bull  on  the  road,  traveling  up  and  down  every  day 
past  dairies  where  a  good  many  cows  are  kept.  We 
never  heard  of  such  a  plan  being  carried  out,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  advantages  of  it.  The  exercise  will  be 
good  for  the  bull.  We  all  know  how  careless  many 
farmers  who  sell  milk  are  about  the  male  that  heads 
their  herd.  Where  the  chief  object  is  to  have  the 
cows  with  calf  so  as  to  bring  them  into  milk,  any  old 
scrub  bull  will  answer.  Yet  these  men  always  want 
to  raise  a  few  heifer  calves  from  their  best  cows,  and 
most  of  them  realize  the  importance  of  good  blood. 
A  good  bull,  going  by  these  dairies  day  after  day, 
would  be  apt  to  find  considerable  serdce,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  such  a  scheme  should  not  succeed. 
What  do  dairymen  think  about  it  ? 

* 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  custom  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  where  cattle  are  fed  in  large 
herds,  of  feeding  whole  ear  corn  or  dry  shelled  corn. 
This  corn  is  thrown  into,  troughs  or  the  ears  even 
thrown  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  a  large  part  of  such 
corn  is  wasted  by  the  cattle,  and  under  such  a  system, 
the  feeder  must  feed  more  grain  than  would  be  needed 


to  fatten  the  cattle  under  the  best  circumstances.  But 
that  grain  is  not  wasted  after  all.  Sharp  eyed  hogs 
are  put  in  the  field  with  the  cattle.  They  not  only 
eat  all  that  the  cattle  leave  about  the  feeding  places, 
but  they  also  get  the  undigested  corn  that  is  passed  in 
the  manure.  Without  the  hogs,  there  would  be  a 
great  loss  of  feed.  Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
plants.  After  a  crop  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  manured  heavily,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  loss  of  fertility  if  the  soil  is  left  bare  to  the  rains. 
A  crop  of  rye,  wheat  or  Crimson  clover  will  act  like 
the  hog  to  use  and  retain  the  plant  food  left  by 
the  first  crop,  and  hold  it  in  available  form  for  a 
succeeding  one.  This  green  crop  will  also  prevent 
surface  washing  of  the  soil.  That  is  why  bare  ground 
for  winter  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

* 

On  page  636,  we  had  a  few  lines  about  what  is 
known  as  the  “  Chicago  Creamery  Fiend.”  Soon  after 
the  paper  was  issued,  we  began  to  get  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  asking  for  further  information.  The  facts  in 
the  case  are  pretty  well  stated  by  our  correspondent 
on  page  679.  We  are  fighting  the  methods  employed 
by  this  concern.  Bribery  is  their  favorite  weapon. 
They  attempt  to  buy  some  leading  or  influential  man 
by  offering  him  stock  in  the  creamery  if  he  will  go 
about  and  induce  others  to  guarantee  their  money  for 
stock.  You  may  be  sure  that  those  who  do  put  up 
money,  are  obliged  to  pay  the  bonus  of  the  “purchased 
man.”  The  agents  of  this  concern  are  simply  trying 
to  make  a  sale.  If  they  can  sell  a  plant  three  times  as 
large  as  the  community  can  support,  they  are  well 
pleased  though  they  well  know  that  nothing  but 
failure  can  result  from  it.  We  are  also  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  when  possible  to  do  so,  they  put  in  cheap 
and  inferior  materials,  while  their  prices  are  higher 
than  those  charged  by  other  reliable  houses.  For 
these  reasons  we  refuse  to  advertise  this  house,  and 
warn  our  readers  against  them.  It  is  possible  for  a 
creamery  to  be  a  friend  of  the  farmer.  These  fellows 
would  make  it  a  hend.  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

When  the  baby  burns  his  Anger,  he  will  ne'er  forget  the  pain 
Never  knowingly  will  stretch  bis  hand  to  touch  the  lire  again. 

For  deep  graven  on  his  memory,  above  life's  best  desire. 

Pain  has  written  down  this  warning— •*  LltUe  boy,  beware  of  Hre!" 

Oh!  But  when  the  little  fellow  out  behind  the  barn  some  day. 

Gets  to  puffing  at  a  cigarette  till  asben-hued  and  gray. 

Oh!  So  sick  that  life’s  a  burden,  limp  and  helpless  to  the  core 
Paying  tribute  to  tobacco  as  so  many  have  before. 

Though  be  writhe  In  mortal  anguish,  be  will  sooi  forget  the  pain 
And  the  height  of  his  ambition  Is  to  try  to  smoke  again. 

Thus  the  burnt  child  shuns  the  burning  to  his  very  dying  day 
But  the  child  sick  on  tobacco  hardly  can  be  palled  away. 

'Tls  a  funny  freak  of  nature,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Still  caloric  makes  a  master  and  foul  nicotine— a  slave. 

Wisdom  is  made  up  of  whysl 
The  thin  horse  fears  the  winter 
The  Irrigator  s  motto  ■  reign  water  ! 

Whex  mind’s  away  the  works  decay. 

Bad  teeth  may  cause  catarrh  In  a  horse. 

“  How  to  read  agricultural  papers"— page  690. 

Expekience  tempers  the  wind  of  the  blowhard. 

A  GOOD  laugn  Is  the  oil  of  toll.  Never  forget  how. 

The  Idle  do  not  need  Satan’s  help  to  find  mischief. 

A  SULKY  tool  will  often  make  a  good-natured  farmer. 

The  worst  income  tax  on  your  farm  Is  the  cost  of  the  scrub's  food 
Some  of  the  Bubji>ct8  for  symposiums  are  certainly  some  'poser  uns. 
Why  Is  a  crutch  like  a  greenhouse?  It  may  be  used  to  prop  a  gait  ! 
Did  you  know  that  the  Government  1b  still  coining  silver  dollars? 
How  many  of  your  friends  can  sound  the  h  in  wheat  or  the  t  In 
chestnut? 

How  about  that  experience  with  the  reports  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
given  on  page  682  ? 

Oh,  how  the  lazy  teacher  does  despise  the  child  whose  sharp  tongue 
punctures  him  with  whysl 

Do  you  know  of  one  farmer  In  your  town  who  can  tell  anywhere  near 
what  his  crops  cost  per  pound  or  bushel  ? 

The  phosphates  to  be  used  this  winter  are  Inside  your  head— brains 
Don’t  let  them  all  be  washed  out  at  the  mouth  I 
One  man  writes  that  he  wants  Primer  Science  written  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  those  who  read  it  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  subject. 

Mh.  a.  B.  Cbandell,  whose  skillful  editing  made  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  old  New  York  Tribune  a  model,  writes  for  The 
K.  N.-Y. 

It  Is  very  hard  to  do  good  plowing  after  corn  when  the  stalks  are 
cut  too  high— as  they  often  are.  What  is  the  best  tool  for  crashing 
them  down  ? 

Mb.  Chapman  wants  to  know  if  a  potato  that  "feels  heavy”  Is  unusu¬ 
ally  solid,  or  contains  too  much  water.  We  don’t  know,  but  would 
like  to  be  told. 

Why  1  We  wish  every  writer  for  The  B.  N.-Y.  would  have  that 
little  word  in  mind  when  he  give*  an  opinion.  We  want  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  Is  In  them. 

An  egg-shell  is  practically  air  and  water  proof.  Its  contents  are 
about  as  securely  sealed  as  the  contents  of  a  preserving  Jar.  Why, 
then,  should  an  egg  decay?  Bacteria  have  been  found  far  up  in  the 
oviduct  of  a  ben,  and  they  are  probably  enclosed  in  the  egg  before  the 
shell  Is  deposited  around  it. 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
granite  paving  blocks  brought  from  other  States  to  be  used  for  State 
or  municipal  purposes.  Hereafter  such  paving  blocks  must  be  quar¬ 
ried  and  dressed  in  New  York  State.  The  professed  objects  are  to 
breaa  up  a  monopoly  of  New  England  granite  cutters,  and  develop 
New  York  State  quarries. 

AS  an  example  of  business  depression,  take  the  report  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  treyear  ending  June  30,  1894,  its 
total  revenues  amounted  to  821,852,655,  and  expenses  $16,060,170.  The 
revenues  were  $3,125,787  less  than  the  previous  year,  while  expenses 
were  cut  down  $1,422,235,  a  profit  of  $5,702,485  ought  to  keep  the  direct¬ 
ors  out  of  the  poorhousel 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  our  Symposium 
contest  is  the  great  number  of  subjects  proposed  that 
have  to  do  with  plans  for  the  education  of  older  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  evidently  a  very  large  class  of  middle- 
aged  men  who  feel  the  need  of  some  knowledge  of 
agricultural  science.  Unable  in  early  life  to  obtain  a 
good  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  they  are  now 
unable  to  comprehend  much  that  our  experiment 
stations  undertake  to  teach.  It  may  seem  presumptu¬ 
ous  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  try  to  teach  “  Primer  Science” 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  country  better 
qualified  to  do  so.  We  will  try  it,  however,  and  help 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  others  in  the  work. 

Let  us  not  get  excited  about  the  Russian  thistle.  In 
a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Iowa  Station,  Prof.  J.  L. 
Budd  has  the  following  sensible  remarks  : 

It  ma7  Indeed  prove  a  blesslnt;  In  dlsRutse  on  account  of  Its  formid¬ 
able  nature  and  rolling  habit,  as  It  may  force  much  needed  leRlalatlon 
In  the  way  of  weed  destruction,  or  keeping  in  check,  on  our  railways 
and  highways  an  J  even  on  non-resident  city  and  village  lots  and  non¬ 
resident  tracts  in  the  country.  If  we  follow  east  European  legisla¬ 
tion  It  will  also  Include  the  farm  of  "Farmer  Slovenly.”  It  will  spread 
over  the  unfenced  pastures  of  the  prairie  States  more  rapidly  than 
any  weed  yet  Introduced,  but  in  fenced  regions  it  will  not  In  the  end 
prove  as  serious  a  pest  as  the  Canada  thistle  or  even  the  now  much 
petted  Oi-eve  daisy. 

That  is  the  view  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken.  The  weed 
is  now  in  New  York  State,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  ever  prove  a  serious  pest  to  a  clean  farmer. 

* 

Every  trade  needs  an  apprenticeship  of  some  sort — 
a  time  and  opportunity  for  “learning  bow”  by  ex¬ 
periment  and  actual  work.  A  green  apprentice  gen¬ 
erally  spoils  more  goods  than  he  is  worth  before  he 
can  do  expert  work.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we 
have  often  wondered  how  barbers  learn  their  trade. 
Shaving  is  an  operation  where  experiments  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  dangerous,  and  yet  in  the  city  barbers’ 
apprentices  find  subjects  to  work  on.  There  is  a  place 
where  tramps  may  receive  a  shave  or  hair-cut  free  of 
charge.  The  operators  are  boys  and  young  men  who 
are  learning  the  trade.  This  is  one  way,  then,  in 
which  the  professional  tramp  makes  himself  useful, 
by  enabling  others  to  learn  how  to  make  an  honor¬ 
able  living  with  a  razor. 

* 

A  FEATURE  of  the  landscape  in  many  parts  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  hay  ricks,  or  barracks,  as  they  are 
called.  These  consist  of  a  square  roof,  supported  by 
and  secured  to  stout  posts  of  considerable  height,  at 
each  corner.  These  roofs  slide  up  and  down  on  the 
poles,  and  are  supported  at  any  desired  height  by 
pins,  or  by  any  other  device.  If  a  small  amount  of 
hay  is  to  be  sheltered,  the  roof  is  lowered  ;  if  a  large 
amount,  it  is  raised  accordingly.  A  horse-fork  rig¬ 
ging  may  be  secured  in  the  peak  of  the  roof,  and  the 
hay  be  hoisted  as  easily  as  in  the  barn.  After  the  hay 
is  all  in,  the  roof  may  be  lowered,  and  the  top  of  the 
hay  completely  sheltered.  This  kind  of  shelter  is  in¬ 
expensive,  when  properly  constructed  will  last  many 
years,  and  the  hay  is  far  more  secure  than  in  a  stack. 

• 

A  NEW  outlet  for  the  sugar  beet  product  is  reported. 
Experiments  have  been  under  way  at  Omaha,  and 
have  reached  a  successful  conclusion,  for  the  making 
of  pure  spirits  from  beet  sugar  molasses.  It  is  reported 
that  a  car-load  of  molasses  will  be  used  daily,  here¬ 
after.  This  molasses  was  from  the  Oxnard  factory  at 
Grand  Island,  and  this  use  of  it  will  give  additional 
profit  to  this  apparently  doomed  industry.  The  secret 
of  this  system  in  use  for  making  sugar  is  said  to  be 
the  conversion  of  alkaline  salts  by  a  chemical  process 
which  changes  them  into  a  sort  of  glucose  perfectly 
adapted  for  distillery  uses.  T  he  report  doesn’t  men¬ 
tion  whether  spirits  made  from  this  source  will  send 
a  man  to  the  poorhouse  quicker,  or  will  cause  more 
poverty,  wretchedness  and  crime  than  those  made 
from  the  old-time  materials. 

• 

The  change  that  has  come  over  the  business  of  breed¬ 
ing  thoroughbred  live  stock  is  well  shown  by  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  quarantine  station  at  Garfield, 
N.  J.  All  imported  animals  entering  the  port  of  New 
York  must  spend  90  days  at  Garfield,  closely  watched 
by  a  veterinarian.  This  precaution  is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  importation  of  contagious  diseases.  Time 
was,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  barns  and  sheds 
at  the  station  were  too  small  to  accommodate  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Now  they  are  not  one-third  filled.  On  a  recent 
visit  there  we  found  only  three  Short-horns,  one 
young  Jersey  bull  and  about  50  Guernseys.  The 
Short-horns  and  Jersey  are  the  only  specimens  of  those 
breeds  that  have  been  imported  this  year.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  hundreds  of  these  cattle  were  brought  into 
the  country — now  it  is  only  an  individual  specimen 
here  and  there  needed  to  supply  some  special  line  of 
blood.  The  glory  of  the  Short  horns  has  sadly  waned. 
As  to  Jerseys,  we  have  in  America  to-day  the  finest 
living  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
go  abroad  for  more.  Most  of  the  importations  for  the 


past  year  have  been  Gaernseys  and  Red  Polls,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  again  see  the  heavy 
importations  of  former  days. 

A  Sacramento  paper  reports  a  new  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  fruit  that  seems  to  beat  cold  storage.  Ripe  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  had  been  kept  upward  of  a  month  in  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  were  “juicy  and  deliciously 
flavored.”  The  fruit  may  be  picked  when  nearly  ripe, 
put  in  an  air-tight  car  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  shipped  to  almost  any  part  of  the  world  without 
ice.  The  discoverer  claims  that  the  cost  of  shipping 
fruit  to  the  East  may  be  reduced  at  least  $300  per  car¬ 
load.  The  gas  leaves  the  fruit  perfectly  free  from  any 
taint.  It  may  be  manufactured  very  cheaply,  and  in 
some  parts  of  California  may  be  pumped  from  the 
mines  almost  without  cost.  A  practical  experiment 
in  shipping  to  the  East  is  already  under  way,  and  its 
outcome  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest  by  all  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  transportation  and  handling. 

* 

We  seldom  have  the  question  of  soil  exhaustion  re¬ 
sulting  from  wheat  growing  more  forcibly  presented 
than  this  from  a  New  Jersey  subscriber  : 

By  xrowlrsr  wheat  extensively,  wo  are  sncklnR  the  fertility  out  of 
the  land,  and  sending  It  to  be  consumed  In  the  oltlea.  Thence  It  goes 
Into  the  sewers,  and  Into  the  rivers  and  the  ocean,  and  never  comes 
back  to  the  land.  We  also  ship  vast  quantities  to  Europe  and  we 
don’t  get  enough  for  It  to  pay  for  the  labor  employed  In  Its  production, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wasted  fertility.  The  remedy  Is  to  raise  moro 
animal  food  for  export,  also  more  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit,  and  let 
Argentine  Republic  and  poor,  starved  I  .dla,  sap  the  fertility  from 
their  land  and  send  It  to  feed  Europe. 

As  things  are  at  present,  there  are  thousands  of  farms 
in  the  Far  West  on  which  no  other  salable  crop  be¬ 
sides  wheat  can  be  grown.  For  farmers  ease  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  stop  growing  wheat,  except,  perhaps, 
enough  for  home  use,  would  be  the  greatest  boon 
that  could  happen  to  the  West. 

* 

Quite  a  little  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  disposal 
of  city  garbage.  The  Massachusetts  Station  has 
analyzed  three  samples  of  swill  ashes,  from  a  crema¬ 
tory  where  the  swill  is  burned  by  means  of  kerosene 
oil.  The  average  of  the  three  gave  4.43  per  cent  of 
potash  and  10 3^  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
samples  varied  greatly  in  the  amounts  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  they  contained.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  more  bones  were  collected  on  some  days 
than  on  others.  Ashes  with  such  an  analysis  are 
worth  considerably  more  than  ordinary  wood  ashes. 
In  Boston,  we  are  told  that  the  garbage  is  thrown  into 
a  tank  and  steamed  under  heavy  pressure  for  some 
hours.  The  water  and  grease  are  then  pressed  out 
and  the  residue  ground  and  dried  for  fertilizer.  We 
have  not  seen  an  analysis  of  this  product,  but  it  ought 
to  contain  some  nitrogen  as  well  as  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  will  be  a  blessing  when  all  garbage 
can  be  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

« 

A  FARMER  shipped  to  a  commission  merchant,  several 
packages  of  butter.  lie  wrote  that  it  was  choice  goods 
and  should  bring  the  highest  price.  It  came.  It  sold 
very  slowly,  a  package  at  a  time,  at  a  low  price.  One 
man  bought  two  packages  and  brought  them  back  next 
morning.  The  commission  merchant  wrote  the  ship¬ 
per  about  the  matter.  The  latter  had  a  friend  in  the 
city,  a  retail  grocer.  He  wrote  to  the  latter  that  he 
was  being  s  kindled  and  wished  him  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  butter.  He  came  and  looked  at  what  remained. 
The  tryer  was  run  into  a  tub.  The  friend  tasted  the 
sample.  He  didn’t  want  it.  The  writer  happened  in 
just  then.  He  was  asked  to  try  it.  He  smelled  it ; 
that  was  enough.  It  was  rank  and  strong,  not  fit  for 
cooking  butter.  Still  it  was  called  choice  by  the  ship¬ 
per,  and  he  was  doubtless  honest  in  his  belief.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  evidently  sadly  needed.  How  is  it  to  be  best 
obtained  ?  Do  agricultural  literature,  institutes  and 
agricultural  fairs  fill  the  bill,  or  is  some  other  agency 
needed  ? 

ft 

A  pathetic  story  is  told  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
daily  papers.  In  a  suburban  town,  many  years  ago, 
an  industrious  young  mechanic  and  his  loving  wife 
made  their  home.  No  rent  payers  were  they,  but  by 
strict  economy  and  untiring  industry  the  neat  cottage 
and  the  bit  of  land  became  their  very  own.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  babies  came  to  brighten  the  home  and  to 
attach  them  more  closely  to  it.  At  each  birth,  a  pear  tree 
was  planted  and  tenderly  cared  for.  Thus  the  parents 
and  the  children,  trees,  vines,  plants  and  flowers  were 
all  closely  associated  in  that  humble,  but  happy  home. 
But  the  onward  march  of  public  improvement,  and  the 
growth  of  the  town,  now  become  a  city,  necessitated 
the  widening  of  an  avenue,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
home.  The  property  was  condemned,  and  the  amount 
of  damages  awarded  by  the  courts.  But  these  people 
were  attached  to  this  place  by  the  strongest  of  earthly 
ties.  Here  they  had  come  as  bride  and  groom  ;  here 
the  children  were  born  and  had  grown,  some  of  them 
to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Their  very  heart  strings 
were  entwined  with  every  root  and  tendril  of  that 


home.  Almost  crazed,  they  have  defied  the  courts 
and  the  ofiicers  of  the  law  for  months.  While  the 
husband  and  father  went  to  his  daily  occupation,  the 
wife  and  mother  assisted  by  her  sons  and  daughters 
has  stood  guard  with  a  loaded  gun  over  that  home. 
But  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  finally  overpowered 
her,  and  hysterical  and  almost  brokenhearted,  she 
was  dragged  from  that  home  and  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  law’s  commands.  One  can  but  question 
whether  progress  and  public  improvement  are  really 
all  that  are  claimed  when  they  are  secured  at  such  a 
cost.  Such  home  love  as  this  is  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  the  nation’s  enduring  prosperity. 

ft 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  this  country  are  feeding 
wheat  to  live  stock,  and  thousands  more  are  thinking 
about  doing  so.  The  feeding  of  a  new  product  like 
whole  wheat  in  the  place  of  corn  or  oats,  is  sure  to 
involve  a  loss  if  the  feeder  must  conduct  his  own  ex¬ 
periments  in  order  to  find  the  best  methods  and  com¬ 
binations.  Our  experiment  stations  should  ha7e  come 
to  the  front  at  once  with  clear  and  exact  information 
regarding  the  economy  of  feeding  wheat.  They  have 
not  done  so.  They  are  a  year  behind  the  times  in  this 
matter.  The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
more  alive  to  the  situation.  Its  secretary,  F.  D. 
Coburn,  has  issued  a  thick  pamphlet  on  Feeding 
Wheat  to  Farm  Animals,  which  gives  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  now  obtainable.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the 
important  articles  on  feeding  wheat  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  agricultural  papers  and  bulletins.  It  also 
contains  reports  from  practical  farmers  in  each  of  the 
105  counties  in  Kansas.  It  is  far  ahead  of  anything 
that  has  before  appeared  on  this  subject,  and  ought 
to  be  of  great  value  to  wheat  growers.  Mr.  Coburn  is 
an  old  agricultural  editor,  and  knows  what  farmers 
need  and  desire  in  the  way  of  information. 

* 

The  English  agricultural  papers  are  well  filled  with 
advertisements  of  “  calf  food”  and  other  mixtures  for 
feeding  cattle.  Some  of  these  preparations  are  said 
to  be  “milk  substitutes,”  in  the  sense  that,  when  added 
to  warm  water,  they  will  nourish  a  calf  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing  besides  pure  milk.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  value  of  some  of  these  foods,  but  how  do  value 
and  price  agree  ?  As  a  rule,  the  price  is  outrageous 
compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  materials  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  mixture.  A  case  in  point  is  the  well-known 
“  Thorley  Food,”  largely  sold  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  an¬ 
alyzed  this  food  and  found  that  it  is  made  largely  of 
linseed  meal.  Compared  for  actual  food  properties, 
linseed  and  “  Thorley  Food”  show  this  difference. 

Thorley  B’ood.  Old  Process  Linseed. 

Protein . .  18.40  82.» 

Carbohydrates .  64.38  86.4 

Fat .  7.47  7.9 

In  other  words,  the  linseed  is  a  stronger  food,  though 
the  other  probably  costs  three  times  as  much.  The 
“  Thorley”  is  a  fraud,  then?  No,  for  it  contains  some 
mild  drugs  that  act  as  a  tonic  or  stimulant.  Mix  these 
drugs  with  half  a  ton  each  of  linseed  and  corn  meal 
and  you  would  have  just  as  good  a  food.  Take  a  pound 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  pound  of  aloes,  two  pounds  of 
powdered  gentian,  and  two  pounds  of  niter,  and  mix 
them  perfectly  with  50  pounds  of  the  mixture  of  lin¬ 
seed  and  corn  meal.  You  will  then  have  a  “  stock 
food”  that  will  answer  the  purpose  and  cost  less  than 
half  the  “  Thorley.”  You  probably  cannot  mix  by 
hand  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  can,  but  in  no  other 
way  can  they  beat  you.  The  prospect  is  that  these 
patent  stock  foods  will  soon  be  largely  imported  for 
sale  in  this  country.  If  you  want  to  pay  others  for 
mixing  what  you  can  mix  yourself,  do  so.  If  you  want 
to  pay  yourself  good  wages — do  your  own  mixing. 


BUSINBSS  BITS. 

Do  you  want  second-hand  two-horse  tread  power,  or  thrashlnc  ma¬ 
chine  ?  If  so,  write  J.  Van  Wagoner,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

Notk  the  auction  sale  of  Jerseys  at  Hillsdale  Farm,  October  31. 
Cows  will  be  sold  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Write  Wm.  Bishop, 
Davis,  N.  J  ,  for  catalogue.  The  announcement  appears  In  this  Issue 

An  Incubator  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  egg  chamber  will  be 
evenly  heated  In  every  part.  The  Perfection  Is  so  constructed.  For 
description  and  other  Information  address  the  Perfection  Incubator 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill. 

This  year,  coarse  fodder  will  be  utilized  as  it  has  not  b  een  for  years 
before,  and  the  medium-sized  fodder  cutter  will  And  a  place  In  barns 
that  never  knew  It  before.  The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem.  O.,  make  a 
mill  well  suited  to  this  purpose. 

Stkhl  hoofing  Is  now  largely  taking  the  place  of  other  materials 
for  covering  buildings.  It  makes  a  roof  that  Is  almost  Indestructible, 
If  properly  cared  for,  and  seems  to  be  meeting  general  favor.  Sykes 
Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Niles,  O.,  manufacture  the  brand  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

MANYfarmers  are  beginning  to  grind  their  own  feed  on  the  farm 
Instead  of  carting  It  through  the  mud  to  and  from  a  custom  mill. 
There  are  many  different  makes  of  mills  for  the  purpose.  The 
Bowsher  mill  Is  made  in  different  sizes,  and  Is  furnished  with  an 
elevator  If  desired.  Send  to  P.  N.  Bowsher,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  for 
description. 

Thkhb  Is  a  vast  difference  between  merely  “  papering  a  room  and 
“  decorating”  It.  Any  paper  will  cover  the  walls,  but  to ’*  decorate” 
It  requires  well-made,  reliable  wall  paper,  in  harmonious  colorings 
and  latest  designs.  There  Is  also  a.  vast  difference  In  cost.  The  old 
style.  Inferior  papers  carried  by  local  dealers  cost  twice  as  much  as 
the  new  style  decorative  wall  papers,  when  secured  from  Alfred 
Peats,  tne  largest  wall  paper  dealer  in  the  United  States.  New  de¬ 
signs  may  be  bought  from  three  cents  a  loU  upward.  His  “  Guide  How 
to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home  Decoration”  will  tell  you  all  about 
It  how  to  get  a  150  effect  for  $5.  Send  10  cents  for  postage  on  samples 
of  wall  paper,  and  the  “  Guide”  will  be  sent  free.  Address,  Alfred 
Peats,  136  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


We  illustrate  this  week  another  way  to  make  wash¬ 
day  easy,  and  recommend  it  where  other  power  is  not 
obtainable.  We  think,  however,  horse  power  is  more 
satisfactory,  and  do  not  doubt  that  after  a  trial  of 
this  method  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  and  find 
the  means  of  substituting  horse  power. 

2  2  2 

We  find  this  advice  in  the  woman’s  column  of  a 
paper:  “Have  an  easy,  comfortable,  cushioned  rock¬ 
ing-chair  in  the  kitchen,  and  sit  down  for  a  spell  and 
elevate  your  feet.  That  takes  the  strain  off  the  back, 
and  the  benefit  is  wonderful.”  There  it  is  again  1 
Advising  women  to  adopt  some  purely  masculine 
habit.  This  advice  is  a  little  in  advance.  It  is  all 
right,  but  isn’t  likely  to  be  practiced  outside  of  the 
gymnasium  for  awhile.  We  must  wait  patiently  until 
dress  reform  is  established  before  the  table  or  mantel 
can  take  the  place  of  the  footstool.  Tired  backs  can’t 
be  cured  yet  awhile.  Hut  women  are  used  to  them, 
and  as  long  as  false  modesty  usurps  the  place  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  they  will  suffer  in  many  ways. 

2  2  2 

“The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that 
rules  the  world.”  But  physicians  tell  us  that  rocking 
the  cradle  makes  a  nervous  baby,  so  the  cradle  mustn’t 
be  rocked.  By  and  by  the  poet’s  pretty  sentiment 
will  have  to  be  remodeled  and  brought  up  to  date. 
But  there  will  still  be  poets,  and  they  will  find  pretty 
things  to  say,  even  when  the  rest  of  mankind  have 
become  scientific.  But  now  that  a  woman  doesn’t 
have  to  rock  the  cradle  with  one  foot  and  turn  the 
spinning-wheel  with  the  other,  what  shall  she  do  with 
time  hanging  heavily  on  her  hands? 

To  quote  Science,  “  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,”  and  the  housekeeper  has  not 
yet  found  the  time  when  she  has  nothing 
to  do.  Evolution  keeps  things  moving  ; 
when  one  duty  is  removed  another  is 
substituted,  perhaps  of  a  different  kind. 

The  duty  of  the  woman  of  to-day  is  to  in¬ 
form  herself  of  the  best  ways  of  doing 
her  work,  and  to  broaden  her  mental 
sphere  in  other  directions,  also,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  poet’s  thought  is  true  and 
will  always  be  true.  The  mothers  of  the 
nation  hold  its  destiny  in  their  power. 

May  they  realize  this  and  not  give  all 
their  time  to  working  with  the  hands. 


go  on  with  some  cleaner,  lighter  work,  that  may  be 
easily  put  aside  if  necessary.  In  the  country,  there  is 
not  this  ever  present  danger  of  having  the  condition 
of  the  house  or  her  own  appearance  inspected  by  her 
friends,  so  the  housewife  gradually  falls  into  the 
habit  of  letting  the  hard  work  drag  along  throughout 
the  day,  after  the  manner  of  the  housekeeper  who 
said  to  me,  “  I  do  the  first  work  that  I  can  lay  hands 
on,  and  I  always  get  through  some  way.  What’s  the 
odds  ?  The  work  all  has  to  be  done  sometime.”  Very 
true.  But  how  much  easier  the  work  becomes  when 
some  definite  task  is  assigned  to  each  day  of  the  week, 
as  well  as  to  each  hour  of  the  day. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  absurd  to  suggest  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  regular  washday  and  a  regular 
ironingday  ;  yet  there  are  many  farm  households 
where  the  washing  is  done  whenever  it  happens  to  be 
convenient,  the  ironing  left  until  the  last  of  the  week, 
and  the  mending  done  only  as  the  clothes  are  needed 
to  put  on.  This  manner  of  working  can  but  increase 
the  general  discomfort]  ofothe  family,  and  add  to  the 
burden  of  work  never  done.  Surely  the  'trouble  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  this  part  of  the  work  out  of  the  way  early 
in  the  week,  will  be  far  more  than  repaid  by  the  com¬ 
fort  of  knowing  that  the  hard  tasks  are  over,  ani  that 
there  are  clean  clothes  for  any  emergency. 

It  is  certainly  easier  to  set  apart  a  certain  day  for 
the  regular  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  do  it  on  that 
day  instead  of  whenever  it  happens  to  be  convenient. 
Work  is  BO  much  surer  to  be  done  when  there  is  a 
definite  time  set  apart  for  its  doing  than  when  one 
waits  for  that  very  uncertain  “  convenient  season.” 
The  same  truth  applies  to  bakingday.  A  housekeeper 
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SYSTEM  IN  THE  HOUSEWORK. 

From  careful  observation  of  the  every¬ 
day  life  in  many  of  our  farmers’ 
homes,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  working¬ 
men  everywhere,  it  seems  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  discomforts,  arise  from  lack  of 
system  in  the  management  of  the  house¬ 
work.  The  various  tasks  are  done  too 
much  as  it  happens,  with  no  definite  plan 
of  time,  or  place,  or  manner,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  housewife  is  harassed  and  wearied  with 
a  feeling  of  being  driven  from  one  task  to  another, 
and  utterly  discouraged  by  the  thought  of  work  that 
is  never  dene.  It  is  pitifully  true  of  the  ordinary 
farmer’s  wife,  that  her  work  is  never  done. 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will, 

Something  still  remains  undone; 

Something  uncompleted  still 
Walts  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

is  truer,  perhaps,  of  the  farmer’s  wife  than  of  any 
other  housekeeper.  But  her  work  can  certainly  be 
made  much  pleasanter  and  easier,  and  the  entire 
household  more  comfortable,  if  the  work  is  system¬ 
atically  planned,  and  the  plans  adhered  to  as  rigidly 
as  possible. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  so 
many  elaborate  directions  given  as  to  what  the  serv¬ 
ants  shall  do  on  certain  days,  that  the  farmer’s  wife 
never  thinks  of  applying  the  principles  to  her  own 
housework.  Yet  the  setting  apart  of  a  day,  as  well 
as  a  definite  hour  in  the  day,  for  certain  tasks,  will 
cause  the  machinery  of  the  smaller  household  to  run 
more  smoothly,  just  as  surely  as  it  does  that  of  the 
larger  one.  This  plan  is  even  more  essential,  if  there 
be  but  one  pair  of  hands  for  all  the  tasks. 

The  housewife  in  the  city  or  village  has  the  stimulus 
of  public  opinion  and  the  example  of  her  neighbors  to 
force  her  to  form  some  plan  for  her  work,  and  she  is 
helped  in  that  degree.  She  is  especially  careful  to  do 
the  hardest,  most  unsightly  part  of  the  day’s  work,  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  with  orderly  sit¬ 
ting-room  and  her  own  dress  made  presentable,  is 
rt  ady  for  the  always  possible  caller.  She  may  then 
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can  soon  learn  how  long  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
will  last  her  family,  and  thus  set  apart  a  certain  day 
or  days  upon  which  to  prepare  it.  In  this  way,  the 
unwelcome  discovery  that  the  bread  jar  is  empty  and 
other  supplies  out  just  at  the  wrong  time,  may  be 
avoided.  So  many  families  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  this  respect,  baking 
for  each  meal  as  it  comes  I  Pancakes,  Johnny  cake, 
or  hot  biscuits,  form  the  bread  supply,  with  perhaps  a 
cake  hot  from  the  oven  or  hastily  prepared  ginger 
bread.  A  very  uncomfortable  style  of  living  at  the 
best,  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  housewife,  and 
especially  hard  in  any  emergeney  of  sudden  illness  or 
the  arrival  of  unexpected  company.  System  in  this 
respect,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  work,  will  lessen 
the  care  and  worry  of  the  housewife,  and  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  home. 

Some  plan  in  the  purchase  of  groceries  and  house¬ 
hold  supplies,  saves  many 

a  needless  trip  to  town _ 

when  the  time  to  go  can-  ~ 
not  well  be  spared.  Money 
may  generally  be  saved 
by  buying  a  considerable 
quantity  at  a  time,  and 
probably  no  more  will  be 
used  or  wasted  when  there 
is  plenty,  while  it  will 
certainly  save  much  in¬ 
convenience  from  an  un¬ 
expected  exhaustion  of 
supplies. 

MRS.  DALINDA  COTEY. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  GRANDPA  GROSSBEAK  BUILT 

ESS  was  a  city  girl;  that  is^  when  the  family  mo^ed 
East,  upon  the  farm,  she  was  only  two  years  old, 
and  cried  plaintively,  “  Back  to  C’ago,  back  to  C’agol” 
But  when,  a  few  weeks  after,  she  had  explored  the 
new  domain,  and  had  found  kittens,  chickens,  bossies, 
a  youthful,  bat  tame  woodchuck,  and  the  cleanest, 
most  delicate  looking,  and  altogether  most  fascinating 
pig,  she  was  heard  to  declare  to  Grandpa  Grossbeak, 
to  whom  she  had  at  once  become  attached,  that  she 
didn’t  care  a  bit  for  “C’ago.”  And  Grandpa  Gross- 
bsak,  like  the  good  grandparent  that  he  was,  lost  no 
opportunity  for  attaching  the  youag  lady  still  more  to 
the  farm.  “For,”  said  he,  “this  girl’s  mother  will 
soon  be  sending  her  to  school  and  college,  and  making 
a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  of  her ;  and  if  I  don’t  look  out, 
she’ll  forget  us,  farm  and  all.” 

So  one  day  in  May,  Grandpa  Grossbeak  called  her 
out  into  the  garden,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  There 
in  little  green  plants,  was  a  picture  of  what  Jess  called 
a  “cubby  house.”  Grandpa  Grossbeak  had  marked 
out  in  the  soft  earth  freshly  spaded,  the  ground  plan 
about  four  feet  square,  of  a  little  house,  with  a  door 
and  a  tiny  bay  window.  With  the  thin  end  of  a  board 
he  had  then  indented  the  soil  and  strewed  corn  in  the 
cleft ;  this  was  now  two  inches  high,  and  growing  fast 
every  day  in  the  hot  sun.  Here  were  the  walls,  the 
bay  window  and  the  entrance,  all  in  bright  green  rows 
of  plan’s  And  best  of  all,  in  the  dooryard  of  the 
house,  springing  up  in  finer  green  plants,  was  the 
printed  word  “JESS,”  so  plain  in  tiny  growing  spires 
of  wheat  close  together  that  Jess,  now  four  years  old, 
could  read  it.  Wasn’t  this  fine,  to  find  one’s  own 
house,  and  even  her  name  growing  right 
out  of  the  ground  ? 

But  this,  though  a  surprise,  wasn’t  real- 
ly  the  best  of  all.  For  after  the  corn 
walls  had  grown  higher  than  Jess’s  head, 
the  plants  had  been  thinned  to  prevent 
crowding,  and  the  little  girl  couldn’t 
i  look  over  the  sides  of  the  “cubby  house,” 

one  day  Grandpa  Grossbeak  nailed  some 
thin  boards  together  about  four  feet 
square.  Then  he  drove  a  stake  in  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  laid  the 
top  on  the  stakes,  and  there  was  a  splen¬ 
did  roof  to  keep  off  the  rain  ;  flat,  it  is 
true,  but  shady.  Pretty  soon,  the  corn 
grew  up  taller  and  hid  the  roof.  Then 
J  ess  had  a  perfect  house ;  good  enough 
for  any  doll  that  ever  “lived,”  or  any 
four-year-old  either. 

Jess’s  birthday  came  in  August,  and  she 
had  a  party.  The  party  couldn’t  get  into 
the  house  all  at  once,  but  they  could 
take  turns,  and  if  there  wasn’t  room  in¬ 
side,  there  was  plenty  outside.  The  name 
“JESS”  in  growing  wheat  had  been 
freshly  trimmed  back  by  Grandpa  Gross¬ 
beak  until  it  looked  as  though  it  had  just 
been  printed  in  big  letters  of  green. 
Usually  blackberries  and  cream  taste  bet« 
ter  away  from  home,  but  on  this  occasion  they  tasted 
just  as  good  to  Jess  as  to  any  of  her  company,  and 
she  felt  very  proud  to  entertain  her  friends  in  her 
own  house. 

Whether  Jess  becomes  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  as  her 
grandpa  pretends  to  fear,  she  will  not  forget  the  first 
house  she  ever  had,  if  it  did  last  only  till  the  autumn 
frosts  made  rags  of  its  sides,  letting  the  cold  winds 
whistle  through.  G.  s.  p. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  FASHIONS. 

The  fall  styles  verify  the  predictions  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Double  skirts  have  been  rejected.  Dame 
Fashion  is  losing  prestige.  Women  are  no  longer  so 
easily  swayed  by  her  whims.  When  a  change  is  to  be 
inaugurated,  it  must  have  something  more  to  commend 
it  than  mere  newness.  It  has  been  said  long  ago  that 
“  when  a  woman  will,  she  will,  and  when  she  won’t. 
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she  won’t.”  The  jin  de  siccle  ■v« oman  is 
exercising  that  feminine  prerogative  in 
a  most  sensible  way.  When  she  likes 
a  style,  sbe  continues  to  wear  it,  and 
shrugs  her  shoulders  at  Fashion’s  com¬ 
mands,  cajoleries  and  entreaties  alike. 
It’s  high  time  for  women  to  decide  in¬ 
dividually  what  they  shall  wear.  Skirts, 
then,  are  plain,  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
close  fitting  around  the  hips,  the  full¬ 
ness  at  the  belt  confined  to  the  back 
breadths. 

The  round  waist  is  still  in  favor,  very 
much  trimmed  and  elaborated  in  front, 
the  back  usually  seamless  and  noLvery 
much  trimmed,  with  large  sleeves ;  it  is 
anything  but  simple,  and  is  certainly 
very  stylish.  To  some  waists,  the  circu¬ 
lar  or  pointed  basques  are  added ;  but 
these  are  not  so  frequent. 

Sleeves  are  larger,  we  shall  say,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  It  has  been  said  in 
former  seasons  that  they  had  reached 
the  extreme  in  size  ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  reached  the  limit.  They  still  droop 
from  the  shoulder  and  fit  the  arm  from 
elbow  to  wrist.  The  puff,  and  some¬ 
times  the  entire  sleeve,  is  of  the  material 
used  in  trimming. 

Capes  will  be  as  popular  as  last  season. 
Many  of  the  fall  coats  are  of  three- 
quarter  length,  which  means  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  costume.  The  new  coats 
are  simpler  in  regard  to  collars  and 
revers  than  formerly. 

Ribbons  of  all  kinds  and  widths  are 
used  about  dresses.  Sashes  are  again 
worn.  A  pretty  arrangement  of  ribbon 
consists  of  a  folded  belt  and  collar  of 
ribbon  three  inches  wide.  The  ribbon 
also  passes  over  each  shoulder,  fastening 
under  the  belt  at  back  and  front,  and 
forming  a  heading  for  lace  frills.  Red 
is  a  popular  color  for  vests,  collars,  etc., 
tomato  red  being  a  favorite  shade. 

A  HOMEMADE  WORK-BOX. 
NEIGHBOR  has  six  children  under 
12  years  of  age.  It  follows  that 
there  are  many  missing  buttons  to  re¬ 
place,  and  numberless  rents  to  mend,  so 
that  her  work-box  is  a  daily  companion. 
She  lately  received  one  for  a  present 
that  is  so  durable  and  serviceable,  and 
withal  so  pleasing  to  look  at,  that  I  de¬ 
scribe  it,  hoping  that  Santa  Claus  will 
leave  one  for  more  than  one  busy  mother 
in  The  Rukal  fami.y.  And  what  is 
nicer  for  the  young  girl  learning  to  sew, 
than  a  pretty  place  for  her  new  silver 
thimble  and  bright  scissors  ? 

The  foundation  of  this  work-box  is  a 
square  peach  basket.  This  was  first 
lined  and  covered  with  very  thin  sheet 
wadding.  Over  this  were  placed  Turkey 
red  prints,  nicely  fitted  and  firmly  sewed. 
Around  the  outside  is  open  crochet  work, 
made  with  fine  black  carpet  warp.  In 
one  corner  is  a  little  cushion  of  red  and 
black  sateen.  One  side  has  black  elastic 
loops  to  hold  scissors  and  lead  pencil. 
There  is  also  a  little  pocket  useful  for 
small  articles.  If  more  delicate  mate¬ 
rials  are  used,  this  box  may  be  made  fine 
enough  for  more  exclusive  work,  and 
pretty  enough  for  my  lady’s  chamber 
and  her  dainty  fancy  work. 

MBS.  L.  H.  NILES. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


We  want  an  agent  in  every  town 
in  the  United  States  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  The  Rubal.  Any  man  or  wo¬ 
man  can  earn  $50  a  month  at  this  pleas¬ 
ant  work  in  his  own  neighborhood. 
Send  for  terms  and  sample  copies. 


patterns  are  the  latest  stjjlee,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be 
perfect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be  sent 
to  nonsubscribers.  Any  two  patterns 
given  to  old  subscribers  who  send  one 
new  subscription. 

6196.  Ladies’  Tea  Gown,  with  Wat¬ 
teau  Back. 

While  having  the  appearance  of  an 
easy,  negligee  robe,  it  is  adjusted  to  fit 
the  figure  smoothly,  the  Watteau  back 
and  slightly  full  fronts  being  disposed 
over  fitted  linings,  which  may  be  omitted 
if  desired.  The  drooping  gigot  sleeves 
and  pointed  rolling  collar  are  prettily 
trimmed  with  narrow  jet  braid.  Black 
Chantilly  lace,  ten  inches  wide  and  four 
yards  in  length,  is  gathered  at  the  top 
and  arranged  under  the  collar,  falling 
with  jabot  effect  to  the  waist  line  in 
front.  The  ribbon  girdle  starts  from 
the  under-arm  seams  and  is  tied  in  a 


6106. 

Ladies’  Tea  Gown. 


large  bow  with  ends.  Pattern  0196  is 
cut  in  six  sizes,  viz.,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Housework  and  Wages.— The  girl  in  my 
employ  for  six  years,  at  $13  a  month, 
spent  $52  annually  for  clothing  and 
minor  expenses,  leaving  $100,  or  rather 
more,  for  “salting  down.”  She  was 
guided  by  me  as  to  her  clothing,  and 
was  never  before  so  comfortably  and 
suitably  clad.  She  had  the  best  of 
everything  to  read  free  of  expense,  and 
with  good  food  and  wholesome  surround¬ 
ings,  had  no  doctor’s  bill  to  pay.  Even 
at  $130  a  year,  there  would  be  a  balance 
of  nearly  $80  annually,  and  if  there  is 
any  other  occupation  iu  which  the  girl 
of  average  ability  can  earn  and  save 
more  money,  and  at  the  same  time  be  as 
wholesomely  surrounded  as  in  domestic 
service,  pray  let  the  holder  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  speak  out.  m.  w.  f. 

To  Renovate  a  Feather  Bed.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Housekeeper  tells  how 
to  clean  a  feather  bed  :  “If  the  bed  has 
been  in  use  a  long  time  and  looks  badly 
soiled,  put  it  into  a  water-tight  barrel, 
and  cover  with  cold  soft  water  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  soft  soap  ;  change  it  about  so  that 
the  water  penetrates  to  every  part  of 
the  feathers.  Let  it  remain  for  half  a 
day ;  then  remove  it,  empty  the  barrel 
and  put  it  to  soak  again.  Then  if  there 
are  waterworks,  put  it  on  the  grass  on  a 
sheet  or  old  quilt  and  spray  it,  contin¬ 
ually  turning  the  bed.  If  there  are  no 
waterworks,  put  it  out  in  a  heavy  rain, 
and  let  the  bed  become  thoroughly  wet. 
Then  turn  on  the  other  side  and  let  the 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


tick  have  a  thorough  soaking.  When 
the  sun  shines  it  will  dry.  Leave  it  out 
several  days  in  the  sun,  turning  it  occa¬ 
sionally.  Bring  it  in  at  night  if  there  is 
a  heavy  dew.  When  perfectly  dry,  put 
it  on  a  line  and  beat  it,  and  you  will 
have  a  clean,  fluffy  bed.” 

The  Aladdin  Oven.  —  We  have  used 
the  Aladdin  oven  for  two  years,  and  arc 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  oven 
does  not  take  the  place  of  a  cookiug  stove 
altogether,  as  one  can  not  cook  quickly 
in  it.  The  slow  cooking  is  the  secret  of 
its  success.  A  piece  of  meat,  no  matter 
how  tough,  put  in  the  Aladdin  at  bed¬ 
time  with  a  lamp  having  a  one-inch  wick 
put  under  it,  will  at  breakfast  time  be 
perfectly  tender  and  tasteful.  If  one  de¬ 
sire  a  brown  roast,  the  meat  may  be  put 
on  the  bottom  of  the  oven  three  hours 
before  dinner,  with  the  lamp  turned 
high.  Pies,  custards,  puddings,  or  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  cooked  on  the  upper 
shelves  while  the  meat  is  cooking.  I 
bake  bread,  white  and  brown,  muffins, 
corn  bread,  egg  bread,  biscuit,  etc.,  and 
they  all  taste  sweeter  and  keep  moist 
longer  than  those  baked  in  an  ordinary 
oven.  Fruit-cake  may  ba  baked  in  the 
Aladdin  ;  but  the  more  delicata  ones  like 
angel  cake,  sponge  and  layer  cakes,  are 
not  so  good.  The  slow  cooking  makes 
them  coarse-grained.  Apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  figs  are  delicious  baked  on 
the  middle  shelf.  With  a  three-burner 
oil  stove  for  heating  water,  boiling 
potatoes  and  frying,  one  may  have  whole¬ 
some,  well-cooked  food  with  very  little 
trouble.  I  have  put  rolls  in  the  oven  on 
the  middle  shelf,  and  on  coming  back 
from  a  drive,  two  hours  later,  found 
them  perfectly  baked  for  taa. 

GEBTBUDE  E.  BOBEBTSON. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 
Beneath  my  feet. 

I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  stln^ 

Of  things  too  sweet. 

— Anonymous . 

....Samuel  Johnson:  “Life,  to  be 
worthy  of  a  ritional  being,  must  be 
always  in  pregresbion  ;  we  must  always 
purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than  in 
past  times.” 

. . .  .Massachusetts  Ploughman  :  “The 
duty  of  a  woman  to  be  sweet  to  her 
family  is  greater  than  the  duty  of  feed¬ 
ing  them  on  pies  and  cake,  or  dressing 
them  elaborately.  Life  can  be  made 
much  simpler  for  most  women  who 
work,  if  they  wish  it  to  be.” 

....The  Household  :  “It  may  be  argued 
that  so  many  women  of  to-day  enter 
business  or  professional  life  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  general  housework 
will  never  be  needed.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  tell  how  soon  a  woman  may 
meet  somebody  who  will  make  her  be  • 
lieve  that  wifehood  is  her  truest  sphere.” 

In  writing  to  adyertlsers,  please  always  mention 
Ths  Bubal  Nsw-Yobkbb. 

World’s  Fair 

MEDAL 

And  Diploma 

Awarded 

AVER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

FOR 

THROAT 

and 

LUNG 

COMPLAINTS 


$  1 5.2°  to  $40.2°  a  Week 

can  te  made  working  for  us.  Of  special  Interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  8.  1.  BELL  &  CO.,  Bhlla.,  Fa. 


Comfort 

with  boots  and  shoes,  harness, 
and  all  kinds  of  black  leathei 
conics  from  the  use  of 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
you  want  it — a  swob  witli  each  can. 

For  painplilet,  free,  ‘‘  How  to  Takk  Cark 
OK  Lkathkr,”  semi  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N,  Y 


cLsc 

1 CHAUTAUQUA i 

READING  CIRCLE. 

C  A  definite  course  in  English  History  C 
.  and  Literature,  Modern  Art,  Geology,  and  . 

K  Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  ^ 

S  Don’t  waste  time  iu  desultory  reading.  S 

CTake  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com-  ^ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  ^ 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complcte  and  helpful 
"A  plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878.  ^ 

S  John  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CLSC 


^^SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL 

using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR, 
wnl  Cross  Tubes  where  48G6 

»  <S  sq.  In.  of  iron  get  Intensely  hot,  thus 
5'  ®  making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
'^<i>  IWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 

*  <i)  ® prominent  men. 

®  I®  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 

order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 
HWW  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

.stocking  hoal  ami  too  In 
ton  ininutos.  Knits  evorythlng 
.  1  ro(|niro(l  in  tlio  houHohoIu  from 

I  hoinospim  or  factory, wool  orcot* 
^  yarns.  Most  practical  knittoron 

I  tho  market.  A  child  cun  operatu  It, 

I  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

simple,  rapid. 

CE  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 

wanted.  For  particulars  and  sum- 
plo  work,  address, 

d,  E.  GEAKUAKT,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


g|0f  ABOVE  FACTORY 

illl/COST 

A— $8.78  Mys  a  $65  Sinpr 

stylo  Machine.  S  19.88  buys 
/SSSHv  Uiffhest  Grade  modern  style  iiia- 
mSlF'  Chino  In  tho  world.  25  difTcrent 

Y _ ..A  *^'-ylcsatlntornicdiat’ci)rice9. 

Warranted  Ten  Years. 
Wo  are  tho  only  rnanulac- 
turers  selling  sewing  ma- 
chines  direct. 

Liberal  terms  for  securing 
a  Sowing  M^iino  FREE. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE 


rOURNAMEON: 


aL^FoR  lOOKNTS. 


V  25  Lovely  Cards, 

i  AUTO,  ALBUM.  JaF 

^  IIANDKKR.  {MC&UMj 
r  VKK8RK  it  HAMI*Lr> 

KINU  UAKO  C0..NOH1U  UaVCH. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methoQS  by  wnich  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
savea  fur  home  use  and  fur  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ADVEBTISING  BATES 

—  or  — 

The  Itural  JVew-Torker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltaral  Frees, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  00m- 
mnnitles.  tSTTbey  are  buyers.  ^ 

ADVEBTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.35  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 36  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  II  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompanv  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

larABBOLUTBLY  ONE  PBICE  ONLY_^ 
We  go  to  press  one  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . ll.O 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8i4  marks,  or  10^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Ofllce  at  New  York  City,  N. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THIS  KUKAI.  NKW-YOKKJSK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Qo  To  Press. 


Some  parties  said  I  would  s:et  a  toy,  but  I 
told  them  that  The  R.  N  -Y.  was  not  built 


This  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  department.  We 
talk  more  or  less  about  our  own  business 
here  Those  not  interested  in  that  should 
skip  this  column. 

“BUSINESS  BITS.” 

Ik  these  days  of  political  excitement, 
the  average  man  sometimes  wonders 
what  he  would  do  to  secure  votes,  if  his 
fellow  citizens  should  see  fit  to  nominate 
him  for  some  good  oflSce.  How  are  votes 
made  ?  How  would  you  go  to  work  to 
make  the  public  understand  that  you 
would  make  a  little  better  ballast  for 
the  Ship  of  State  than  your  opponent  ? 
If  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  running  some¬ 
body’s  campaign,  we  would  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  posters  printed — like  this  : 

ATTENTION,  VOTER81 

I  have  been  nominated  for  ofllce  in  this  district 
1  did  not  seek  this  nomination,  and  don’t  care  per¬ 
sonally  whether  1  am  elected  to  stay  at  home  or  to 
hold  down  a  pnbllc  chair.  If  you  want  to  Investl- 
Kate  my  record,  go  ahead.  Come  and  ask  my  neigh¬ 
bors  what  I  haye  done  among  them.  I  make  no 
pledge  or  promise  to  anybody,  except  that  I  will  not 
be  the  tool  of  any  “boss.”  All  I  have  to  say  Is  that 
If  my  fellow  citizens  deem  me  worthy  to  represent 
them,  I  shall  try  to  do  so  cleanly  and  honestly,  seeking 
no  mere  party  advantage,  but  endeavoring  to  act  so 
as  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  my  county  and  the 
people  of  this  district. 

Yours  truly,  John  smith. 
After  this  was  printed,  we  would  hire  a 
party  of  stout  men  and  boys  to  go  all 
over  the  district  and  paste  that  notice 
everywhere— on  trees,  rocks,  fences,  where- 
ever  it  would  stick.  We  would  fix  it  so 
that  a  voter  could  not  possibly  walk  10 
rods  in  any  direction  without  bringing 
up  against  John  Smith’s  political  state¬ 
ment.  If  there  were  any  office  nosing 
about  to  find  a  good  man  to  tie  to,  such 
a  notice  would  attract  it — that  is,  if  you 
could  bring  it  close  to  the  minds  of  the 
common  people.  Printers’  ink  will  move 
the  world  a  good  deal  quicker  than  any¬ 
thing  else  will. 

?  §  2 

Our  object  in  bringing  this  matter  up, 
is  to  call  attention  to  another  campaign 
that  is  well  under  way.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  in  the  field  this  fall  as  a  candidate  for 
your  favor.  We  want  you  and  your 
friends  to  subscribe  for  1895.  Oar  plat¬ 
form  is  about  the  same  as  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  for  John  Smith,  except  that 
we  do  seek  your  subscription,  and  will 
feel  a  bit  disappointed  if  you  leave  us. 
We  have  no  warfare  to  make  against 
other  farm  papers.  We  want  our  share 
of  your  patronage,  and  that  is  all  we 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Hut  printers’ 
ink  is  the  thing,  and  we  are  going  to  use 
floods  of  it.  Some  weeks  ago,  we  got 
up  a  little  sticker  like  the  following  : 


Every  American  Farmer 

OUGHT  TO  KKAU 

THE  SURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

lt’8  the  business  farmer’s  paper. 
Frauds  and  humbugs  fear  It. 
ONLY  $1.00  A  YEAR 
and  your  money  back  If  you  don’t  like  It.  Send  for 
free  sample  copy  to 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


This  is  gummed  on  the  back,  so  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  lick  and  stick  it  to  any¬ 
thing  with  a  smooth  surface.  The  other 
day  a  letter  came  in  with  one  of  these 
little  posters  stuck  to  the  back  like  a 
postage  stamp.  Now  there  is  an  idea. 
Why  not  stick  one  on  the  back  of  your 
letter  ?  It  will  cost  nothing  but  the 
labor  of  wetting  and  sticking,  and  the 
children  would  do  that  for  you.  We 
will  gladly  send  any  number  of  these 
stickers  to  any  subscriber.  Send  in  and 
get  50.  Keep  them  in  your  pocket  and 
plaster  them  all  over  your  township. 
Stick  them  on  the  backs  of  all  your  let¬ 
ters.  Why  not  give  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
“show?”  J  J  J 

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  following  letter : 

I  received  the  bicycle  yesterday  noon.  It 
came  in  good  condition,  and  is  a  beauty.  To 
say  that  I  am  iileased,  is  putting  it  mildly. 


that  way— “they  do  as  they  agree,”  1  said. 

OXOBOK  H.  PEARSON. 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Pearson 
secured  the  largest  club  of  subscriptions 
in  the  September  contest.  We  are  glad 
to  have  him  state  the  facts  about  this 
bicycle.  Of  course  there  is  no  toy  or 
plaything  about  it.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  the  goods  sold  by  the  makers,  and  their 
guarantee  goes  with  it  just  as  though  it 
had  been  bought  for  cash.  We  hope  it 
will  carry  Mr.  Pearson  over  so  much 
territory  that  his  next  club  will  be 
doubled. 

And  now,  mind  you,  we  offer  nine 
sweepstakes  premiums  for  the  contest 
ending  December  15.  There  isn’t  a  single 
toy  in  the  lot.  No  plaything  about  that 
cutter,  that  watch,  the  sewing  machine 
or  the  other  articles.  The  825  will  be 
found  the  most  business-like  cash  you 
ever  handled.  Every  one  of  these  articles 
is  warranted  “  sound  and  kind.”  Like 
the  office  seeking  the  man,  they  are  just 
aching  for  a  chance  to  do  honest  and  re¬ 
liable  work  on  some  good  farm.  Why 
not  on  your  farm  ?  Another  thing  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  the  $2  cash  per  day  is 
often  given  for  very  small  clubs.  You 
will  notice  that  one  man  won  it  two  days 
in  succession  by  dividing  his  large  club 
into  two  parts.  Here  is  the  list  of  win¬ 
ners  for  last  week. 

Oct.  15.— Saml.  Curtis,  Hamilton  Parish,  Ont 
Oct.  16.— B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va 
Oct.  17.— B.  Kenyon.  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

Oct.  18.— Parker  Bristol,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y 
Oct.  19  —Joseph  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

Oct.  20— Bert  Klock,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to  put 
your  name  there. 

2  2  2 

Thus  far,  we  think  our  hardest  critic 
will  be  unable  to  say  that  we  have  done 
any  “  boasting”  this  week.  What  they 
will  say  after  reading  this  letter  we  do 
not  know ; 

The  new  subscribers  are  greatly  pleased  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  thank  me  for  Inducing  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  I  have  the  time  and  would  be  glad  to  do  the 
work  you  suggest  p.  hilling  ston. 

Connecticut 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nOTHERS 

and  those  about  to 
become  mothers, 
should  know  that 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription 
robs  childbirth  of 
its  torture,  terrors 
and  dangers  to 
both  mother  and 
child,  by  aiding  Nature  in  preparing  the 
system  for  parturition.  Thereby  ‘  ‘ labor  ’  ’ 
and  also  the  period  of  confinement  are 
greatly  shortened.  It  also  promotes  an 
abundant  secretion  of  nourishment  for 
the  child.  During  pregnancy,  it  pre¬ 
vents  “morning  sickness”  and  those 
distressing  nervous  symptoms  from 
which  so  many  suffer. 


Tanks,  Cotile  Co.,  Texas. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  : 

Dear  Sir — I  took  your  “Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  previous  to  confinement  and 
never  did  so  well  in  my  life.  It  is  only 
two  weeks  since  my  confinement  and  I  am 
able  to  do  my  w'ork.  I  feel  stronger  than  I 
ever  did  in  six  weeks  before. 


Yours  truly, 


A  MOTHER’S  EXPERIENCE. 

South  Bend,  Pacific  Co.,  Wash. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 

Dear  Sir— I  began  taking  your  “Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  ”  the  first  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  taking  it  since 
confinement.  I  did  not 
experience  the  nausea 
or  any  of  the  ailments 
due  to  pregnancy,  after 
I  began  taking  your 
“Prescription.”  I  was 
only  in  labor  a  short 
time,  and  the  physician . 
said  I  got  along  un¬ 
usually  well. 

We  think  it  saved  me 
a  great  deal  of  suffering, 
great  deal  with  leucorrhea  also,  and  it  has 
done  a  world  of  good  for  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  baker. 


Mrs.  Baker. 

I  was  troubled  a 


Of  course  we  endeavor  to  bear  all  such 
blushing  honors  with  becoming  modesty. 
Here,  you  see,  is  a  new  opening  for 
philanthropy.  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
do  a  little  business  that  yields  a  profit ; 
but  when  the  people  you  do  business 
with  come  and  thank  you  for  the  privi¬ 


lege  of  being  permitted  to  spend  their 
money,  you  may  well  view  life  with 
satisfaction.  You  will  observe  that  tak¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  com¬ 
bines  business  with  philanthropy.  If  any 
other  operation  can  combine  the  two 
successfully,  we  want  to  go  into  it  at  once. 


FREE! 


Our  large  21-page  catalogue  of  Or 
gans,  also  our  new  and  elegant  cat 
alogue  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 

We  liave  the  largest  manufactory 
In  the  world,  from  which  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commrs.sions 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first- 
class  Organ,  war-  ,,  „ 

book,  for  only  Amf  IL 
No  money  required  until  Instru¬ 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  Instal¬ 
ments.  Easy  payment, 

»v  e  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Plano  twenty  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever  { 
offered  on  earth.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  Is  received. 

As  an  advertisement,  we  gji,  m  OO  Stool,  Book  and  Cover  , 

will  sell  the  first  Pi,ano  of  yti  I  /  *•  Free, 

our  make  In  a  place  for  only  sUj  1  ^  Regular  price,  #350.00. 


1^175 

Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


Knowing  that  every  person  needs  a  watch,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  times  to  offer 
watches  to  subscribers  at  panic  prices.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  In  the  great  watch-case 
factories  of  the  country  have  Just  been  cut  as  never  before.  In  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  establishments,  and  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
the  product.  It  Is  not  reasorable  to  expect  that  such  a  condition  of  things  can  long  continue,  and  the 
shrewd  buyer  will  make  an  effort  to  buy  a  watch,  while  the  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and  before 
they  are  again  advanced  to  something  like  previous  rates. 

“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 


Waltham  Watch,  Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  Is  perfect,  every  jewel  Is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  Is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  Is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  In  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  in  Its  catalogue 
that  this  Is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  In  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  Is  a  recent  Improvement  In 
watchmaking.  It  Is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saying  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  hardened  and  tempered  In 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  152.90 

No.  1C2.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  ease .  25. CO 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  A  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men's  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  Isocbronism  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
in  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 
In  the  United  States;  works  as  above  in 
No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only . ^.$40.00 

No.  107,  l4k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 
No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounco,  Solid  Coin  Sliver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . 15.50 

No.  HI,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 

OFFER  No.  112. 

Men's  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  8.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  In  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  mean  that  the  ■watch  when  closed  In  the  pocket 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  Is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  In  all  important 
parts  with  precious  stones ;  the  regulator  Is  an  im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  halr-sprlng  Is  Logan's  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
for  $29 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50.® 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  1 14. 

Men’s  Size  Sliver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words.  In 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
the  silver  is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  It  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  it  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  sliver  case. 
This  watch  comes  In  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  Is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second¬ 
hand  Is  mounted  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  U6. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $:2. 

No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dial  Is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
tempered  steel.  The  case  Is  solid  l4k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  110. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  116.  Is  a  ladles’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  ladles’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  312.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  I4k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  Is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  14k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
lectlng  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  Is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
In  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  it  is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  U9. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Silver  “Skylight”  Watch,  18 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Waltham  or 
Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  Improvements. 
We  mean  by  “Skylight”  that  the  front  case  Is  cut 
and  a  heavy  crystal  Is  Inserted  so  as  to  see  the  dial 
without  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 
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MARKETS. 


BBANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1894.  choice . 3  29  O  — 

Marrow,  1893,  choice . 2  00  @  — 

FalrtOfrood . 176  @  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 1  75  ®  — 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 170  @  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  irood . 1  35  ®1  50 

Marrow,  foreltrn,  893.  choice .  —  @  — 

Medium,  foreUn,  1893,  choice . 1  30  ®1  40 

Pea.  foreign,  1893.  choice  . . 1  40  ®1  60 

White  Kidney,  1893,  choice .  —  ®  — 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  10  ®  — 

Fair  to  srood . 1  75  ® 2  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 1  95  ®2  00 

Yellow  Bye,  1893,  choice .  —  a  _ 

lilma.  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  80  ®2  86 

Green  peas.  i893.  bbls,  per  bush . 1  05  ®  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 102  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  baes . 115  ®  - 


BUTTHR. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras  ...24  a2S 

BItKin  and  other  Western,  extras .  34)4325 

Western,  firsts . 20  ®33 

Western,  seconds . 18  ®19 

Western,  thirds . 16  ®17 

State  dairy,  half -tubs,  extra  . 32  ®23 

Firsts . 20  021 

Seconds....' . 17  ai9 

Thirds . 16  ®18 

Welsh  tubs,  best  lines . —  0— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  a— 

Tubs,  thirds . —  a_ 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  ®19 

Seconds . 15  ®16 

Thirds . 13  au 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 15  @17 

Seconds . 14  ®14W 

Thirds  . '3  ai3>4 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 1434015 

Tubs,  extra . 14.«®15 

Firsts . 1334®14 

Seconds . 1334013 

Thirds . 12  0  — 

CHBBSB. 


State,  full  cream,  larire,  colored,  fancy . 10343— 

Full  cream,  lartte,  white,  fancy . 10  01O>4 

Full  cream,  lar^e,  tcood  to  prime . 934  3  9 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  fair .  8  0  9 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  choice . I034®1044 

Full  cream,  small,  white,  choice . 103(010!^ 

Full  cream,  small,  common  to  prime....  8^3104 

Light  skims,  Qerklmer  Co.,  prime . —  0  — 

Part  skims,  Uerk.  Co.,  com’n  to  good....—  ®- 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  7  0  734 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5  0  7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  3340  434 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 

BGOS. 


New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  32  0  23 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  2034®  2134 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice  .  20  0  — 

Michigan,  etc.,  fancy  .  20  0  — 

Western  and  N’ western,  average  best  ...  19343  30 
Western  and  8’ western,  good  to  prime  ..  17  ®  19 

Western.  Ice-house,  firsts .  I640  — 

Ice-house,  fair  to  good .  15  0  le 

Limed,  Western .  16340  — 

Western  A  S'we8tern,falr  togood.pr  case.3  35  ®4  00 

Inferior,  per  case  . 2  50  ®S  00 

Western  seconds,  per  case  . 3  50  03  50 

FRDITS-GREBN. 


Apples,  70-onnce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  0032  50 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  00 

Baldwin,  per  barrel . 1  5031  75 

Fameuse,  per  barrel  .  2  25®2  50 

Greening,  per  barrel . 1  5002  00 

King,  per  barrel  . 2  C0@2  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  600  3  00 

Gennetting,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 1  60@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 2  0003  50 

Alexander,  per  barrel . 2  59®3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  barrel  .  75®1  25 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark,  per  bbl. 9  50010  00 

Prime,  per  bbl . 8  76@9  26 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  3588  60 

l>efectlve,  per  bbl . 7  0008  00 

Per  crate . 2  7503  26 

Jersey,  pei  crate . 2  2502  76 

Grapes,  Concord,  per  lb  In  b.iik . Ii4@  2 

Niagara,  per  lb  .  2®  — 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket  .  12®  16 

Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket .  8  3  14 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  g®  10 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  163  19 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  60®3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box .  1  25@2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  Bright,  per  box . 1  75®2  50 

Pears.  Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Bose,  per  bol . 3  oo@4  00 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 2  2i®3  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bol . . 2  00® 2  25 

Seckel,  per  barrel .  3  oo®5  00 

Sheldon,  psr  barrel .  2  60@3  00 

Common  cooking,  per  barrel . I  60@2  00 

Quinces,  per  bbl .  . 1  5003  50 

FRUITS -DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated.  1894,  fancy .  8  ®  834 

Choice . . 734 »  714 

Prime .  834®  7 

Common .  534®  8 

Snndried,  sliced .  6  ®  634 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lo .  134®  1% 

Cores  and  skins,  893-4,  per  lb . 134®!^ 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894.  Moorparks,  bzs,  per  lb  .10  @1034 

Moorparks,  bags,  per  lb . g  aio 

Royal,  boxes,  per  lb . 9  @934 

Royal,  bags,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Peaches,  Del.,  evap.,  peeled . —  ®_ 

N.  C..  peeled,  fancy . 10  ®— 

Choice . 9  a— 

Fair  to  prime . .  ®— 

Cal.,  unpeeled,  1893,  per  lb .  8  0  934 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb . I3  @14 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  10 .  6  0  634 

Huckleberries,  1893,  per  lb . —  a— 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893 . 18  ®1834 

Bvaporated,  1894 . 1834®  — 

Plums,  Southern,  Damson,  per  lb . @  — 

GAMB. 


Partridges,  near-by.  fresh  per  pair .  75  01  12 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair . .  80  ®  90 

Western,  drawn,  per  pair .  60  0  70 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn  per  pair .  80  0  90 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  65  0  70 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair .  75  ©1  25 

Bngllsb  snipe,  per  dozen . 1  oo  @1  50 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen . 1  00  01  53 

Venison,  short  saddles,  fresh,  f’ey,  per  lb  15  ®  16 

Long  saddles,  fresh  choice,  per  lb _  14®  — 

Long  saddles,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  .. ..  10  0  12 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  26  ®  40 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair  . .  60  ®  _ 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  60  @2  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  60  01  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Teal,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 


show  this  Threshing -mnchlne  to  be  the 
«>aest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
KequirM  only  about  1*4  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forful 
u^rtption,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Eye 
tn^hers,  aover-huUers,  Fannlng-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir. 
cui^-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
^•■Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
nersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show- 
Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  E  nsl  lace  Cata- 
'osue.  Address.  BUIAKD  UABDI^  CoblMklU,  N.  Y 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 52  060 

Rye . 40  058 

Barley .  60  06334 

Buckwheat,  silver .  55  0— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 65  068 

Corn . 53  05!;34 

Oats .  3134040 

GRASS  SBBD. 

Clover,  per  100  lb  .  8  75  0  9  35 

Timothy .  5  90  0  6  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  70  0  75 

No.  1 .  60  0  65 

No  8 .  45  0  65 

Shlpp.ng .  50  0  55 

Clover,  mixed .  60  0  55 

Clover .  45  0  60 

Salt .  40  0  45 

Straw,  long  rye .  50  0  60 

Short  rye .  40  0  45 

Oat .  40  0  45 

Wheat .  40  0  — 

HONBY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  13  0  14 

White  clover,  3-lb  boxes,  per  lb  ...  .  11  ®  12 

Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  10  0  11 

Buckwheat,  2-Ib  boxes,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  GH&  734 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb  .  5  @  634 

Extracted,  Suutuern.  per  gallon .  40  @  50 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  7  @  8 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1894  .  9  0  10 

Prime .  334®  — 

Medium .  7340  — 

Common . . .  6  @  7 

Old  olds .  2  ®  4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  10  ®  11 

Prime .  834®  9 

Medium .  734®  — 

Crop  of  1893.  choice  .  8  ®  7 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  22  ®  26 

Altmarks  .  19  @  2I 


N  UTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  ®  — 

h.  p..  Extra,  per  lb .  2)40  3 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  0  334 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1S4@  2 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb .  Oi^®  — 

No.  2.  per  lb .  gj^®  — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3'4®  4 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  per  bushel  of  60 lbs.  2  60®  3  00 

Southern .  1  0  i  2  £0 

Hlckorynnts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs .  2  80®  3  OO 

F'tHISH  DRBS4RD  POUl,  I’ll  IT  -  ICED  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  soring,  dry  picked  . . 

Scalded . . 

Old  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy . 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  dry  picked . 

Western,  scalded...., . 

Ducks,  spring,  L  I.,  per  lb . 

Boston,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Fowls  A  chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  prime 

Western  Dry-picked,  large . 

Good  to  prime,  scalded . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Geese  spring,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen  . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 


10  @  12 
.  9  ®  11 

3  0  7 

18  0  20 
13  0  16 
10  e»  11 
8  ®  9'4 

18  ®  17 
16  ®  17 
10 

SH® 

834  * 

8  ® 

5340 
13  ®  14 
5441  6 
3  00  0  — 
300  0  — 


13 

9 

9 

834 

6 


POULTRY— LIVE,^ 


Chickens,  prime  local,  per  lb .  8  0  9 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  8  0  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  0  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9  0  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  0  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  0  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  ®  85 

Western,  psr  pair .  50  0  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  0  so 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  0'  50 

Westera,  per  pair  . 1  12  ®l  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair  ..,.1  00  ®1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  •»  25 

Voung,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 

POTATOES. 


L.  I.  Rose  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75®3  00 

Northern  N.  Y.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  37@l  62 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  ro@l  50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1900  — 

Jersey  sweets,  per  barrel . 1  2602  00 

Va.,  yellow  sweets,  per  barrel  . 1  oO®!  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  00  8  4  00 

Caulltlower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0032  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  dozen  roots .  20®  50 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  10®  15 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Rhode  Island,  per  dozen  roots .  40®  50 

Bgg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  25  j  40 

Jersey,  per  barrel .  75 ’I  25 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  75@1  35 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  40  <»  80 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  _  @  _ 

Lima  beans,  flat  per  bag . ’  753125 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  5002  oO 

Onions,  Eastern,  red.  per  barrel . 1  6001  87 

Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel . I  5001  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  26®1  62 

Orange  County,  white,  per  barrel . 3  00@4  00 

State  and  Western,  per  barrel . 1  OO0I  26 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  (0®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  26 

Tomatoes.  Jersey .  25®  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  barrel  .  60®  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,465  cans  of  milk, 
i61  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  3i4  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  tho  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  334  cents  per  quart. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Peanuts  are  dull  and  lower. 

Most  hay  sells  better  in  large  bales. 

The  larger  part  of  the  live  poultry  comes  from  the 
West. 

Saddles  of  bear  meat  have  been  selling  from  10  to 
18  cents  per  pound. 

Evaporated  peaches  are  reported  higher  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  than  In  New  York. 

The  Eastern  hickory  nut  crop  Is  reported  to  be  a 
failure.  Here  Is  a  chance  for  the  Western  boys. 

A  large  quantity  of  fish,  meats  and  fruits,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  seized  by  the  health  department  of  this 
city. 

The  sugar  planters  have  been  defeated  In  their 
suits  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  sugar  bounties 
guaranteed  under  the  McKinley  Law. 

The  first  Imported  cabbage  of  the  season,  and  the 
first  to  arrive  since  the  removal  of  the  duty— 644 
packages— came  In  from  Rotterdam.  Tuesday.  Most 
of  the  cabbage  Imported  Is  red,  but  about  half  of 
this  lot  was  white.  The  domestic  crop  was  very 
short,  and  we  may  look  for  liberal  Importations. 

Cranberry  receipts  are  gradually  Increasing,  but 
the  figures  look  very  small  when  compared  with 
these  of  last  year.  The  arrivals  for  last  week  were 
1,'08  barrels  and  1,800  crates;  the  same  week  last 
year  the  receipts  were  5,868  barrels  and  433  crates. 
The  receipts  from  the  first  of  the  season  have  been 
8.603  barrels  and  5,527  crates,  while  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  24,896  fcairels  and  3,880  crates  ar- 
rjved 


The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  held  at 
Trenton,  December  5  to  7.  The  programme  will  soon 
be  Issued.  A  large  fruit  display  Is  expected,  and 
premiums  will  be  given.  The  orchard  question  will 
receive  full  dlsousston.  Any  one  wishing  a  discussion 
on  anv  horticultural  subject,  or  to  hear  any  special 
speaker,  or  having  any  Ideas  to  communicate,  or 
fruits  to  name.  Is  Invited  to  correspond  at  once  with 
the  secretary,  L.  A.  Goodman,  Westport. 

Cables  from  Liverpool.  October  16.  report  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  good  demand  fer  American  apples, 
which  sold  at  the  followirg  prices:  Baldwins,  $2.88 
to  $3  60  ;  Greenings,  $2.78  to  $3  12  ;  Spys,  $2.64  to 
$3.84.  From  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  are  reported :  Baldwins,  $2.88  to  $3.84; 
Greenings,  $7.88  to  $3  60;  Kings,  $1.32  to  $5.28;  Spys, 
$2.88  to  $3.84:  various  other  kinds,  $2  40  to  $3  38. 
Higher  prices  are  anticipated  for  sound  fruit  of  good 
quality.  Shipments  during  the  week  ending  October 
13.  were  as  follows:  From  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  Liverpool,  48,000  barrels;  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  Glasgow,  19,000  barrels:  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  London.  4.975  bar¬ 
rels;  Total,  71,975  barrels.  Otto  G.  Mayer  A  Co.,  7  to 
11  Bridge  St.,  New  York,  are  American  shipping 
agents.  _ 


N.  Y.  STATE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Farmers’  Institute  work  will  start  In  New  York 
State  soon  after  the  middle  of  November.  Below  we 
publish  a  list  of  the  places  already  selected  for  hold¬ 
ing  Institutes.  Any  farmers’ club.  Grange,  or  agri¬ 
cultural  society  wishing  an  Institute  held  at  their 
place,  should  write  Immediately  to  the  director.  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  Albany.  It  Is  hoped  to  hold  still  more 
meetings  than  were  held  last  year: 

Frankllfivl  le . Cattaraugus  County. 

Clean . Cattaraugus  County. 

Randolph . ''attaraugns  (lounty. 

Elllcottvlll** . Cattaraugus  County. 

Unadllla  Forks  . Otsego  County. 

Schenevns . Otsego  County. 

Camden . Oneida  County. 

Clinton . Oneida  County. 

Boonvtlle . Oneida  County. 

Remsen . Oneida  County. 

Massena . St.  Lawrence  County. 

Hammond . St.  Lawrence  County. 

Adam's  Center . JefTerson  County. 

Mannsvllle  . Jefferson  County. 

La  Kargevllle . Jffferson  County. 

Philadelphia .  Jefferson  County. 

Antwerp . Jefferson  County. 

Carthage . Jefferson  County. 

Hannibal . Oswego  County. 

Fulton . Oswego  County. 

Mexico . Oswego  County 

Madison . Madison  County. 

De  Ruyter . Madison  County 

Morrlsvllle . Madison  County 

Knoxooro . Oneida  County. 

North  Bangor  . Franklin  County. 

Syracuse  karmers’  Club  ...Onondaga  County. 

Jordan . Onondaga  County. 

Skaneateles . Onondaga  County. 

Cortland . Cortland  County. 

Marathon . Cortland  County 

Clnclnnatus . Cortland  County. 

Bainbrldge . Chenango  County. 

South  New  Berlin . Chenango  County. 

Bast  Greenbush . Rensselaer  County. 

West  Sandlake  . Rensselaer  County 

Wurstboro . Sullivan  County. 

Washlngtonvllle . Orange  County. 

Monroe  . Orange  County. 

Walden . Orange  County. 

Roxbnry  . Delaware  County. 

Spring  Valley . Rockland  County. 

Unlonvllle . Orange  County. 

Rtvernead . - . Suffolk  County. 

Jamaica . Queens  County. 

Rhlnebeck . Dutchess  County. 

Fnltonvilie . Montgomery  County. 

Wolcott . Wayne  County. 

Seneca  Fans . Seneca  County. 

East  Bloomfield . Ontario  County, 

Penn  Yan . Yales  County. 

Macedon . Wayne  County. 

**etfield .  Monree  County. 

Plhe . Wyoming  County. 

Attica . Wyoming  County. 

Warsaw . Wyoming  County. 

Strykersvllle . Wyoming  County. 

Hamburg . Erie  County. 

Springvllle . Erie  County. 

Sherman .  Chautauqua  County. 

Cherry  Creek . Chautauqua  County. 

Avon . Livingston  County. 

Dansvllle . Livingston  County. 

Reynoldsvllle  . Schuyler  County. 

Watkins . Schuyler  County. 

1*001 . Seneca  County. 

Romulus . Seneca  County, 

Pltieford . Monroe  County. 

Lockport . Niagara  County. 

Cohofton . Steuoen  County. 

Leyden . Lewis  County. 

Newport . Herkimer  County. 

I*ocke . Cayuga  County. 

Vernon . Oneida  County. 

Mlddleport . Niagara  County. 

Flshklll . Dutchess  County. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

£f  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

IBBIOATION,  Care  of  the  Horse.— 1.  Where  can 
a  copy  of  the  Arne  lean  Florist  be  bought  ?  2. 

Where  can  one  who  does  not  always  even  understand 
the  common  terms  In  use,  find  Information  about 
Irrigation?  3.  And  who  has  for  sa'e  perforated  and 
surface  pipes,  T's,  valves,  etc.  ?  4.  What  Is  the  title 
of  a  book  on  the  care  of  a  family  horse,  suitable  to 
put  Into  the  hands  of  an  Intelligent  young  workman 
who  knows  nothing  about  It,  but  Is  anxious  to  learn? 
5.  Is  anybody  at  liberty  to  apply  for  the  bulletins 
Issued  by  the  various  experiment  stations  ? 

Boston.  subscriber. 

Ans.— 1.  Write  to  the  American  Florist,  Chicago, 
Ill.  2.  Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Is 
about  the  only  book  published  on  this  subject.  It 
will  be  mailed  prepaid  from  this  office  for  $1.10. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  publish  some  practical  articles  on 
this  subject  during  the  winter.  3.  Write  to  Jackson 
Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y.  4.  Horses  and  cattle,  by 
Terry,  40  cents,  post-paid.  5.  Yes;  those  In  the  State 
will  be  supplied  first,  and  afterwards  those  outside 
while  the  supply  lasts. 

Henhouse  FOR  FiFTv  Fowls.— I  Intend  to  build 

a  henhouse  to  hold  about  50  fowls.  Can  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  me  a  few  suggestions?  I  am  new  in  the 
business,  and  am  starting  In  a  small  way.  My  object 
Is  to  make  a  few  hens  pay,  and  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  how  best  to  house  them  this  winter,  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  j.  k.  b. 

Portsmouth.  N.  U 

Ans.  The  R.  N.-Y.  contains  more  or  less  sugges¬ 
tions  every  week;  you  can’t  do  better  than  to  watch 
these.  The  60  fowls  would  do  better  If  divided  into 
two  flocks.  They  should  have  not  less  than  six 
square  feet  Of  space  to  each  fowl.  The  house  Isho^d 


be  dry,  and  wind  proof,  facing  the  South,  with  a 
large  window  In  each  apartment.  A  comfortable 
and  Inexpensive  house  may  be  constructed  of  quite 
cheap  lumber,  covered  with  tarred  paper.  The 
roosts  should  bo  low  and  underneat.J  them  a  plat¬ 
form  for  catching  the  droppings,  from  which  they 
may  be  easily  removed.  Under  this.  In  the  dark.  Is 
the  best  place  for  the  nests.  The  ttoor  should  be  of 
boards  covered  with  dry  earth— very  little  soil  Is  dry 
enough  to  be  used  for  a  floor.  The  Business  Hen 
would  be  a  good  Investment.  In  addition  to  reading 
all  you  can  get  relating  to  poultry,  you  should  visit 
some  practical  pouP.rymen,  and  study  their  methods. 

Storing  Parsnips  and  Salsify.— What  is  the 
best  method  of  keeping  parsnips  for  winter  use  so 
that  they  will  remain  sweet  and  fresh  ?  Does  freez¬ 
ing  Improve  the  quality?  0.  C. 

Shenandoah, la. 

I  HAVE  about  1  000  salsify  and  600  parsnip  roots 
for  home  consumption,  and  have  no  suitable  place 
Indoors  to  store  them.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest 
some  good  plan  to  store  them  so  that  1  can  have 
ready  access  to  them  In  the  winter?  Is  freezing 
necessary  to  Improve  their  eating  qualities  7 

Morgantown,  Pa.  b.  r.  s. 

ANS.— They  may  be  burled  like  potatoes,  though 
It  Is  not  best  to  cover  them  deeply.  The  bett  way  Is 
to  leave  them  In  the  ground  where  they  grew,  and 
haul  a  little  earth  over  them,  and  perhaps  cover 
with  a  little  litter.  Some  think  that  freezing  Im¬ 
proves  the  quality.  It  certainly  doesn’t  Injure  It. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Feed  Green  Bones  to  your 
hens  and  they  will  lay. 

Green  Jlone  is  the  best  egg 
producer. 

Cut  your  bones  with 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM’S 

IMPROVED 

GREEN  BONE  GUTTER. 

The  best  machine  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Highest 
honors  at  World’s  Fair. 

Cheap,  durable,  easy  run¬ 
ning.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

•  O'?  Albany  St.,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


At  Public  Auction. 

Twenty  head  of  A.  J.  C.  C.  Cows  and  Heifers  will 
be  offered  at  Hillsdale  Farm,  Fourth  Day,  the  31st 
of  lOth  month,  1894.  Cows  are  good  breeders  and 
workers;  Heifers  well  bred  and  nice  individuals. 
Blreno  of  Ogston  132.53,  a  grandson  of  (iuy  Fawkes 
(F.  251  J.  H.  B.  H.  C.)  and  of  Duke  (P.  S.  76  J.  H.  B.  H. 
C.),  Is  sire  of  most  of  the  heifers. 

Carriages  will  meet  trains  at  Davis,  N.  J.,  and  will 
be  at  Bordentown  Station  at  10  o’clock  on  day  of  sale 

They  will  he  sold  suh.ject  to  Tuhe>eulin 
test.  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  about  the  26th  Inst. 

WM.  BISHOP,  Owner,  Davis,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Butterworth  Thrashing  Machine 

sale.  Good  as  new.  Also  Two-horse  Tread 
Power,  In  good  order.  Owner  has  sold  far  p. 

J.  VAN  WAGONER,  New  Milford,  N  J. 


onir' 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1865. 

fi*.  c*J  E-  3E3C. 

100  Park  Place.  New  York.  ’ 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Farmers  YO^  Produce 

To  F.  I.  8AOK  A  SON,  188  Reade  St.,  N.  T., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produor  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  SpeciaiUes— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


GHOIGEaPRODUGTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GAKNiSR  A  60.. 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12i,h  Street 
New  York.  References:  Gansevoort  Bank;  Dun’s 
or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Agencies. 


_  irOK, 

*  and  Produce 

Receive  and  seli,  m  car  load  lots  and  smaller^ 
ah  JfroduetS  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  ' - 

Marker  Keporu,  Special  lleferenoes.  Stencils,  etc.,  rurnlshi 
,11.  .  ...  application. 

611  Uberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  Pi 

Us/  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited* 
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Primer  Science. 


“THE  BALANCED  RATION” 

TDK  SCIENCE  OF  FEP:DING  STOCK. 

Part  I, 

Will  The  R.  N  -Y.  (?ive  an  ignorant 
farmer,  who  is  anxious  to  learn,  some 
light  on  the  properties  and  use  of  the 
different  elements  of  wheat,  corn,  etc  , 
as  shown  by  analysis  ?  I  have  a  table 
that  is  probably  nearly  correct  but  am 
not  able  to  put  it  to  intelligent  use  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  understand  the  properties, 
and  the  uses  which  the  stock  make,  of 
the  various  elements.  john. 

Athens  County,  Ohio. 

I  have  what  is  called  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  yet  “  albuminoids  and  non-albu- 
minoids,  carbohydrates,  etc.,”  often  as  I 
see  them,  do  not  seem  simple,  even  yet, 
and  require  an  effort  of  the  mind  to 
grasp  them.  I  think  that,  to  many,  they 
convey  few  ideas,  if  any.  Some  genius 
will  sometime  render  them  into  plain 
and  suggestive  Anglo-Saxon,  that  ail  of 
us  can  understand.  G.  s  p. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  undertakes  this  job  with 
many  misgivings.  When  we  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets  that 
have  been  written  on  this  subject  by 
learned  men,  we  can  hardly  feel  hopeful 
of  adding  much  to  the  discussion.  We 
are  j  ast  going  to  try  to  put  the  thing  into 
simple  language — that’s  all.  If,  as  we  go 
along,  some  point  comes  up  that  is  not 
clear,  or,  if  you  want  further  information 
regarding  it,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
you  write  and  ask  questions.  We  want 
to  discuss  this  thing  so  thoroughly  that, 
when  it  is  over,  if  you  don’t  know  what 
a  “  balanced  ration”  is,  it  will  be  your 
own  fault  through  your  failure  to  inquire 
and  find  oat.  Of  course  this  thing  can¬ 
not  all  be  done  in  one  column  or  article. 
We  shall  take  time  and  space  for  details. 

What  is  a  “  balanced  ration  ?”  We 
may  liken  it  to  what  is  called  ‘‘  a  square 
meal”  for  a  man.  Most  men  are  fond  of 
goed  beefsteak.  Let  us  suppose  you 
had  beef  and  nothing  else,  meal  after 
meal,  for  a  month.  You  would  not  only 
hate  the  taste  of  it,  but  your  health 
would  be  poor.  Savages  may  live  fairly 
well  on  a  diet  of  meat,  but  civilized  men 
cannot  do  it.  Suppose  you  add  potatoes 
to  the  beef.  No  argument  is  needed  to 
prove  that  the  combination  would  be 
better  than  the  beef  alone.  Add  good 
bread  and  butter,  and  the  effect  would 
be  better  yet,  and  so  on  with  the  other 
articles  of  food  that  go  to  make  the 
“square  meal.” 

Now  the  trouble  with  the  beefsteak 
alone  is  that  it  is  unbalanced — that  is,  it 
contains  too  much  of  the  nutriment  that 
gees  to  make  muscle,  and  too  little  of 
that  which  makes  fat.  The  potatoes, 
bread,  butter,  etc.,  supply  this  fat-pro¬ 
ducing  food  in  such  quantities  that  they 
form  just  the  right  proportions  with  the 
muscle-makers  in  the  steak,  and  that 
makes  what  we  call  a  balanced  ration. 
Later  on,  when  we  come  to  give  the 
chemist’s  analysis  of  steak,  potatoes, 
etc. ,  you  will  see  this  clearer.  J ust  now. 
the  point  we  ask  you  to  remember  is  that 
all  food  is  made  up  of  many  different 
substances  like  starch,  wax,  gum,  oil, 
etc.  Some  of  these  have  the  power, 
after  being  digested,  to  make  in  the  body 
what  we  call  lean  meat,  or  the  tough, 
hard  strings  called  muscles.  Others  can 
only  be  made  into  the  fat  of  the  body,  or 
be  used  to  produce  animal  or  bodily  heat. 
Our  readers  who  have  studied  physi¬ 
ology,  will  know  about  this,  but  later  on 
we  shall  try  to  explain  it  still  further. 
Most  people  have  a  sort  of  instinctive 
idea  about  this  difference  in  the  work  of 
food  substances.  We  have  often  heard 
very  ignorant  men  say,  “  Well,  sweet 
makes  fat  and  sour  makes  lean.”  That 
meant  that  they  recognized  the  fact  that 
certain  substances  in  their  food  tended 
to  make  them  fat,  while  other  foods  and 
substances  made  them  feel  strong  and 
muscular.  Let  us  understand,  then,  as 
the  very  foundation  point  of  the  “bal¬ 
anced  ration,”  that  all  kinds  of  fodder 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  contain  food  sub¬ 
stances  that  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes — those  that  make  lean  meat 


and  muscle,  and  those  that  make  fat. 
The  science  of  feeding  is  to  combine 
these  substances  in  the  best  proportion. 
Any  one  can  see  that  if  we  give  a  cow 
too  much  fat-producing  food,  and  too 
little  of  the  muscle-makers,  the  cow’s 
muscles  must,  sooner  or  later,  become 
weakened  from  lack  of  repairs  ;  while  if 
we  double  the  amount  of  this  food,  and 
thus  give  enough  muscle-making  mate¬ 
rial,  the  extra  fat  will  be  fed  at  a  loss. 
The  chemists  have  picked  stock  foods  in 
pieces  and  shown  us  how  much  they  con¬ 
tain  of  these  muscle  and  fat-makers. 
Next  week  we  shall  see  what  names  we 
may  get  for  them,  and  how  they  may  be 
combined. 

Green  Crop  Manure  —  You  speak 
often  of  the  elements  of  plants  like 
Crimson  and  other  clovers,  as  of  special 
value  for  a  fertilizer.  I  experimented 
last  year,  and  plowed  under  strawberry 
beds  and  sowed  sorghum  which  grew  to 
a  height  of  six  to  seven  feet,  and  was  also 
plowed  under  before  frost  came.  The 
result  is  that  the  land  is  rich,  mellow 
and  fine  this  year.  In  locking  over 
station  reports,  sorghum  has  nearly 
8  per  cent  protein,  56.15  nitrogen  free 
extract,  and  26.73  fiber.  Does  that  in¬ 
dicate  a  good  proportion  of  elements  for 
soil  fertility  ?  u  u.  G. 

R.  N  -Y. — This  question  well  illustrates 
the  need  of  simple  facts  about  science. 
You  see  this  reader  has  mixed  up  the 
value  of  these  plants  for  stock  feeding 
with  the  value  for  manuring.  As  we 
shall  explain  in  talking  about  the  “  bal¬ 
anced  ration,”  the  terms  given  above  re¬ 
fer  to  feeding  substances.  The  value  of 
the  sorghum  for  manuring  the  land, 
would  be  determined  by  the  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
it — not  by  the  food  that  cattle  could  find 
in  it.  The  value  of  a  green  crop  plowed 
into  the  soil  does  not  entirely  depend  on 
the  actual  fertility.  It  loosens  up  the 
ground,  lets  in  the  air  and  water,  and 
provides  humus  or  vegetable  matter  so 
that  its  mechanical  effect  on  the  soil  is 
good. 

Potash  Will  “  Last.” — Which  is  the 
most  lasting  form  of  potash  to  use  as  a 
fertilizer  ?  I  have  used  raw  bone  meal 
or  bone  dust,  and  muriate  on  wheat  and 
grass  seeding,  but  have  lately  noticed  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  muriate  lasts 
but  one  year.  Is  this  so  ?  My  soil  is 
mostly  rather  heavy,  s.  D. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  “  lasting  power  ”  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  potash.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  water  but,  unlike  nitrogen, 
are  not  washed  out  of  the  soil  because 
the  potash  forms  new  combinations  with 
the  soil  particles.  Thus  it  will  not  be 
washed  away,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  roots  of  the  plants  can  utilize  it. 
That  is  why  it  is  considered  safe  to  apply 
potash  in  the  fall  with  no  fear  that  it 
will  be  washed  away  as  nitrogen  would 
be.  Muriate  will  last  until  used  up  by 
the  plants.  _ 

HOW  TO  READ  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

The  publishers  of  many  agricultural 
papers  are  continually  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  readers  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  become  a  first-class,  progressive 
farmer,  it  is  necessary  to  read  one  or 
more  gcoi  agricultural  publications. 
This  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  all  those  who  take  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers,  know  how  to  read 
them  intelligently,  and  there  should  be 
just  as  much  exertion  put  forth  in  this 
direction,  as  there  is  in  securing  the 
readers.  It  may  result  in  the  end  in  ob¬ 
taining  permanent  subscribers.  I  would 
think  it  just  as  much  a  hardship  to  give 
up  my  farm  papers  as  I  would  to  give  up 
my  family  horse.  I  find,  lo'vever,  that 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  as  much 
system  about  reading  my  agricultural 
papers — and  I  take  four  of  the  best  pub¬ 
lished — as  there  is  in  any  branch  of 
farming,  and  by  doitg  so  I  make  jast  as 
much  money  out  of  it,  indirectly. 

I  have  provided  myself  with  an  indexed 
ledger,  and  when  my  papers  come  each 
week,  I  glance  through  them  to  see  if 
there  is  any  article  bearing  directly  upon 


the  work  I  have  in  hand  ;  if  so,  I  read  it 
to  see  if  I  can  make  any  improvement  in 
planting  or  harvesting  my  crop.  Then 
in  the  evening,  or  when  I  have  time  to 
read,  I  pick  up  one  of  the  papers  and 
read  each  article  carefully.  If  I  find 
anything  that  strikes  me  favorably,  I 
mark  the  article  with  a  cross,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  my  index  book,  write  the  heading 
of  the  article  and  the  date  and  page 
of  the  paper  under  the  proper  letter 
For  instance,  if  the  article  is  on  feeding 
wheat,  I  tarn  to  “P”  and  write,  “  Feed¬ 
ing  Wheat.  Rural  New-Yorker,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1894,  page  595.”  In  the  next 
article,  I  might  not  find  anything  that 
would  prove  of  value  to  me  in  the  future, 
and  of  course  would  not  mark  it.  Tne 
article  following,  however,  might  be 
written  by  some  one  who  bad  experi¬ 
mented  on  Crimson  clover,  and  as  I  w'.sh 
to  secure  as  much  information  as  postible 
cn  this  subject,  I  mark  the  article  and 
index  it  under  the  letter  “C”  as  Clover  — 
Crimson.  Rural  New-Yorker,  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  1894,  page  596.  In  this  way,  I  go 
through  my  four  papers,  and  after  read¬ 
ing  them  I  file  them  carefully  in  separate 
covers  for  future  use. 

Now  comes  the  useful  part  of  my  sys¬ 
tem.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  I 
desire  to  plant  a  certain  field  to  pota¬ 
toes.  I  wish  to  profit  by  the  successes 
and  failures  of  as  many  farmers  as  possi¬ 
ble,  who  have  attempted  to  raise  this 
profitable  crop.  I  turn  to  my  index,  and 
under  the  letter  “P  ’  I  find  probably  15 
or  20  references  on  the  subject  of  pota¬ 
toes.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  find 
each  article,  as  I  have  name  of  paper, 
date  and  page  right  before  me.  I  read 
each  article  through,  and  study  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  see  if  they  will  apply  to  my 
own  in  the  way  of  soil,  climate,  etc- 
After  reading  them  all,  I  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  I  may  expect  if  I  use 
210  pounds  of  phosphate  to  the  acre,  or 
if  I  use  barnyard  manure  instead  of 
phosphate.  Thus  I  profit  by  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  “two  heads  are  better  than 
one,”  and  I  seldom  make  a  failure. 

Besides  this,  I  have  my  own  “experi¬ 
ment  patch,”  and  in  this  way  do  not 
have  to  depend  entirely  upon  others ; 
but  I  find  that  by  profiting  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  I  gain  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  which  I  cou’d  secure  in  no 
other  way  than  through  the  farm  papers. 

Cleveland.  f.  h. 
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FRUITS,  ETC. 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 

Husmann .  11.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  90  pp. ; 

111 . 75 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

pp.:  111.  Paper . 40 

Fruit  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 

2  0  pp .  1.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape.  Scribner. 

Paper,  50  cents;  cloth . 75 

Grape  Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  211  pp.;  III.  .75 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller  283  pp.;  Ill .  1..50 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  NutTrees,  Culture  of. 

Black  400  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  30  pp. ;  111. 

Paper  . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  143pp.;  ill  .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  325  pp.;  Ill .  1..50 

Bpraylnj  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 25 
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Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson .  50 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow.  Rurpee  .30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregorv . .30 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  1«2 

pn.;  Ill .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  110  po . 40 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  350  pp.:  111..  r.OO 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market,  Rawson.  210 

pp  ;  111 .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  2fKl 

pp.  Ill .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  Howto  Grow  Burpee . 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  B.  S.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts. ;  cloth . 75 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  Joseph . 25 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 


Postal  Card  Philosophy. — The  Mail, 
of  Topeka,  Kan.,  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  farm  essay  that  could  be  written  on 
a  postal  ca-d  Here  is  the  winner  ; 

My  experience  Is  that  farming,  to  be  profitable, 
must  be  conducted  on  the  most  exacting  plan  of 
economy  In  every  department,  and  recommend  the 
following  :  Study  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  beet 
manner  with  the  least  labor.  Good  fences  make 
peaceable  stock.  Keep  the  farm  tools  in  repair  and 
undercover.  Don’t  let  manure  go  to  waste.  Study 
the  comfort  of  all  farm  animals,  Including  the  hog. 
A  ha'.f-starved  animal  Indicates  the  character  of  the 
farmer.  Never  allow  weeds  to  get  ripe.  Look  well 
after  the  weak  animals;  strong  ones  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  A  leaky  roof  means  a  rotten  floor.  The 
store  box  Is  not  a  good  place  on  which  to  raise  a 
revenue.  T;lm  up  around  the  fence  corners.  Waste 
makes  want  and  want  breeds  discontent.  A  stunted 
calf  or  pig  means  a  future  loss  of  time  and  feed. 
Keep  the  harness  In  repair  and  well  oiled.  There  Is 
economy  In  ground  feed.  The  loss  on  hay  and  other 
crops  wo  old  pay  for  a  good  barn  la  10  years.  Ground 
plowed  la  Auk  ust  and  September  is  In  the  best  fix 
for  early  spilog  worb .  Horses  should  be  watered  In 
the  morning  be'ore  feeding.  Patronize  home  Indus¬ 
try  and  don’t  worry  about  the  future.  A.  B.  Jones. 
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Annals  of  Horticulture.  Ballev .  .  ].00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray.  226  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2.00 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp. ;  plates .  2.50 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Clirts.intheiuum  Culture  tor  America.  Morton. 

1‘26  pp  -,  111.  Paper,  (K)  cts.;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson.  400  pp. ;  111.  2.00 

How  to  Plant  li  Place.  Long . "0 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  216  pp. -.ill .  1.00 

Pr  ctlcal  Floriculture.  Henderson,  320  pp. ;  111.  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  1.25 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

Eng . 50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . .35 

Agricult  re.  Storer.  2  vols .  5.00 

Chemistry  of  the  Harm.  Warrington .  1.00 
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Cloth .  50 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  .  2.00 
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Shepherds’ Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 
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The  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  11.50. 

Oiir  special  price . 75 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFTJIiS  OF  FACTS. 

Wants  Ferrets. — Why  dcn’t  some  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  advertise  ferrets  if 
they  have  them  ?  If  not,  will  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  the  address  of  some  of  those 
breeders  at  Rochester,  Ohio,  mentioned 
some  time  ago  ?  j.  s.  o. 

Hughey,  Tenn. 

R.  N.-Y.— Write  to  John  P.  Skier, 
Rochester,  Ohio. 

Setting  Turkeys. — I  generally  set  a 
turkey  and  a  hen  at  the  same  time,  giv¬ 
ing  the  turkey  16  eggs  and  the  hen  nine, 
then  let  the  turkey  have  all  the  poults 
hatched.  By  this  method  I  let  only  part 
of  the  turkeys  sit,  the  rest  go  to  laying 
in  a  short  time,  and  I  get  more  broods. 

I  have  been  quite  successful,  so  I  like 

the  plan  well.  m.  h.  c.  g. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

A  Prolific  Sow  — Following  is  the 
record  of  my  Berkshire  sow.  Champion 
Beauty  26304 :  Farrowed,  April  9,  1892, 

II  pigs,  raising  9  ;  November  16,  1892,9 
pigs,  ra’sing  9;  April  18,  1893,  13  pigs, 
raising  9 ;  Sept-^mber  29,  1893,  14  pigs, 
raising  12  ;  April  9,  1894,  13  pigs,  raising 
10  ;  October  13,  1894,  12  pigs,  raising  10. 
Seventy-two  pigs  in  six  litters,  raising  59, 

Mannsville,  N,  Y.  geo  staplin,  jr. 

That  Hard  Milking  Cow. — By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  old  man  who  kept  20  or  more 
cows,  I  took  the  old  saw,  cut  off  a  strip 
about  three-eigbths  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
ground  a  diamond  point  on  it,  leaving  the 
point  dull  so  that  it  would  follow  the 
orifice  in  the  teat,  the  front  edges  sharp 
and  the  back  edges  dull.  When  the  teat 
was  full  of  milk  and  a  small  stream  flow¬ 
ing,  I  ran  this  knife  into  the  teat,  and  I 
had  an  easy  milker.  c.  G.  l. 

Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 

Pumpkins  for  Peed. — I  would  like  to 
know  if  pumpkins  are  good  to  feed  to 
milch  cows.  I  have  heard  that  cows 
would  go  dry  if  fed  pumpkins.  Does 
The  R  N.-Y.  know  of  any  remedy  for 
squash  bugs  ?  s.  ii.  d. 

Berthoud,  Col. 

R  N.-Y. — Certainly  they  are.  If  you 
have  back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  turn 
to  page  232  and  read  about  how  pump¬ 
kins  served  a  New  York  dairyman.  We 
have  published  much  about  squash  bugs, 
and  will  give  more  when  it  is  more 
seasonable.  Meanwhile,  burn  all  squash 
vines  and  trash  about  the  squash  patch, 
this  fall. 

Pumpkin  Seeds. — Are  pumpkin  seeds 
injurious  to  cows  or  other  stock  as  a  feed. 

I  have  been  informed  that  they  would 
dry  up  a  cow’s  milk.  G.  w.  B. 

Lynn,  Va. 

R  N.-Y. — When  fed  to  excess,  it  is  said 
that  pumpkin  seeds  act  on  the  kidneys 
too  freely,  and  to  that  extent  are  in¬ 
jurious.  Given  in  such  quantities  as  they 
would  be  in  feeding  pumpkins  as  ordi¬ 
narily  broken  or  cut  up,  there  will  be  no 
trouble.  The  seeds  are  often  injurious 
to  ducks  and  other  fowls  if  .eaten  in  any 
quantity. 

Bleaching  Butter. — Some  weeks  ago. 
The  R.  N.-Y,  had  a  symposium  on  the 
color  and  flavor  of  butter.  Prof.  E.  H, 
Farrington  stated  that  butter  will  bleach 
or  lose  some  of  its  color  by  exposure  to 
the  light  for  a  few  days.  A  writer  in  the 
Jersey  Bulletin  tried  this  experiment : 
“  I  put  some  butter  in  a  closely-covered 
glass  dish,  and  set  it  in  a  window  where 
it  had  direct  sunlight  from  about  10 
A.  M.  to  1  p.  M  It  bleached  slowly,  so  it 
stayed  there  four  or  five  weeks,  and  is 
still  in  the  dish.  The  color  is  not  that 
of  cotton,  of  course  ;  it  is  more  nearly 
like  that  of  wool.  It  smells  and  tastes 
like  tallow.  I  hardly  suppose  any  one 
would  think  it  had  ever  been  butter. 
There  is  no  shade  of  a  rancid  or  acid 
taste  to  it,  just  simply  tallow.” 


“The  Life  of  an  Iron  Rooi 
or  how  long  will  it  last  ?”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co. ,  B.  16,Piqua,0 


Tough  Feed. — J.  D.  Smith,  in  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  gives  this  curious  bit  of  ex¬ 
perience  :  “  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  cow 
that,  during  the  summer,  would  have 
occasional  attacks  of  scours,  and  seemed 
to  be  running  down.  Along  in  the  fall 
she  got  quite  poor,  and  I  saw  that  there 
was  no  use  trying  to  winter  her,  so  I 
killed  her.  In  searching  for  some  cause 
for  her  decline,  my  knife  struck  some 
hard  substance  in  the  stomach,  and  upon 
examination  I  found  a  good  double  hand¬ 
ful  (I  did  not  weigh  them,  a  fact  I  now 
regret)  of  nails  of  all  sorts.  There  were 
tenpenny,  eights,  shingle  nails,  and 
quantities  of  broken  or  stub  nails.  I 
think  instead  of  4  3^  ounces  there  must 
have  been  fully  eight  ounces  Their 
presence  in  the  stomach  no  doubt  caused 
the  trouble.  The  same  year  I  killed  a 
beef  cow  that  had  a  good  single  handful' 
of  gravel  stones  in  her  stomach.  These 
did  not  seem  to  harm  her,  and  I  supposed 
she  sucked  them  up  with  the  water 
when  drinking.” 

Concerning  Feeding  Corn  Stalks  — 
I  had  some  corn  stalks  left  over  last 
spring,  and  as  I  wanted  them  out  of  the 
way,  I  commenced  a  month  or  two  since 
to  feed  about  a  bundle  each  day  to  my 
horse,  together  with  some  hay  and  a 
little  bright  rye  straw.  My  horse  is  de¬ 
cidedly  improved,  without  increasing  his 
supply  of  grain.  I  have  heretofore  sold 
what  corn  stalks  were  not  needed  for 
my  family  cows.  I  shall  sell  no  more, 
but  shall  feed  them  to  my  horse.  A 
miller  living  near  me  fed  an  abundance 
of  grain  to  a  horse  which  he  kept  for 
light  driving,  but  as  he  wished  him  to 
have  a  nice  barrel  shape,  and  not  be  pot¬ 
bellied,  he  scanted  him  in  hay.  He  kept 
him  in  a  box  stall,  and  it  was  a  sight  to 
behold  ;  the  woodwork  was  so  gnawed, 
that  he  took  it  all  out  and  put  in  new 
and  covered  it  all  over  with  sheet  zinc. 
If  he  had  placed  some  nice  sweet  corn 
butts  in  the  manger,  his  horse  would  not, 
probably,  have  gnawed  the  pine  wood¬ 
work  of  his  stall.  A  horse  that  is  un¬ 
employed,  wants  something  to  amuse 
himself  with,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  much  of  the  butts  he  will  eat.  If 
the  corn  is  cut,  as  it  should  be,  before  it 
is  dead  ripe,  there  is  really  some  nutri¬ 
ment  in  the  butts.  j.  r. 

Bad  Teeth  in  Horses. — Bulletin  No. 
36  from  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
(Blacksburg),  deals  with  “The  Horse’s 
Teeth”  and  is  a  very  interesting  publi¬ 
cation.  The  following  extract  will  show 
the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
horse’s  mouth  :  “It  frequently  happens 
that  a  horse  will  refuse  to  eat  his  food 
when  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  him 
but  his  teeth.  In  most  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  not  absolutely  refuse  to  eat, 
but  minces  at  his  food  as  if  nothing 
suited  him.  Such  horses  are  usually 
treated  with  doted  remedies,  such  as  con¬ 
dition  powders  and  other  “  shot  gun” 
preparations,  the  owner  thinking  that 
the  “kidneys  are  out  of  order.”  The  re¬ 
sult  is  plain  ;  the  horse  eats  his  food  no 
better  and  the  druggist  sells  another 
package  of  “condition”  or  “horse  pow¬ 
ders.”  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  only  proper  remedy,  which  requires 
but  a  few  minutes  of  the  veterinarian’s 
time  to  rasp  off  the  edges  of  the  teeth 
which  have  worn  sharp  and  constantly 
gouge  the  cheeks  and  tongue.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  the  horse  returns  to  his 
food  with  a  vigorous  appetite  and  devours 
all  that  is  placed  before  him,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  owner.  In  more 
aggravated  cases  the  horse  wads  his  hay 
and  spits  it  out  of  his  mouth,  swallowing 
but  little  of  it.  The  grain  is  swallowed 
whole  and  as  a  consequence  is  imper¬ 
fectly  digested.  The  animal  loses  flesh 
rapidly,  which  no  amount  of  high  feed¬ 
ing  will  replace.  The  digestive  organs 
finally  become  deranged,  and  the  animal 
has  periodic  attacks  of  colic,  causing  his 
owner  to  torture  him  with  all  sorts  of 
remedies  for  ‘  bots.’  ” 

Iceland  Agriculture  — The  London 
Live  Stock  Journal  gives  two  interesting 
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quotations  from  a  book  called  “  A  Girl’s 
Ride  in  Iceland,”  which  will  give  a  new 
idea  of  the  live  stock  industry  of  that 
country. 

“  Outside,  drying  in  the  sun,  were 
pieces  of  peat,  in  size  about  2x3  feet, 
and  about  two  inches  thick.  They  were 
doubled,  tent  fashion,  to  enable  the 
sun  to  pass  through,  and  were  standing 
in  a  row  along  a  turf  wall.  On  inquiring 
their  use,  we  learned  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  as  a  species  of  saddle-cloth  for 
the  pack  ponies,  to  protect  the  vesta-box. 
The  peat  being  placed  on  the  animal’s 
back,  the  loads  are  attached  on  either 
side  by  a  rope  made  of  the  mane  and  tail 
hair  of  the  ponies,  plaited  neatly  in  three, 
either  black  and  white  or  brown  and 
white,  and  mixed  with  a  little  flax;  they 
really  form  quite  a  pretty  adornment  to 
the  trappings  The  loops  through  which 
the  ropes  pass  are  of  carved  sheep’s 
horns,  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes.” 

The  national  dish  of  the  Iceland  folk  is 
‘  ‘  skyr,”  which  takes  the  place  of  porridge 
to  a  Scotchman.  “  It  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  sheep’s  milk,  and  like  German 
‘  dicke-milk,’  is  eaten  with  sugar,  to 
which  cream  is  added  as  a  luxury.  As  it 
is  rather  sour,  we  fought  shy  of  it  at  first, 
fearing  future  consequences ;  but  this 
was  unnecessary.  It  is  really  excellent, 
and  the  natives  eat  it  in  large  quantities. 
Huge  barrels  of  this  skyr  are  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  sheep  are  in  full  milk, 
and  stored  away  for  winter  use.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  satisfying,  and 
wholesome.” 


BARREM  COWS  CURED. 

The  followlntt  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVKAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brookfibt.d  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  ray  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  IVIOOKK  BKUS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  F.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull.  “  Pride  of  Peconlc  ”  A.  J.  C.  C.. 
throe  years  old,  vjry  handsome  and  well  grown;  an 
Inbred  St.  Lambert.  Sold  only  to  preyent  further  In- 
breeding.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  one 
thoroughbred  cow.  four  years  old.  Pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  PECONIC  FARM.  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y 


ICPCCV  Dill  I  Blooded  Jersey  Bull  can 
UClIwkI  DULL  be  bought  for  $40.  A  per¬ 
fect  beauty.  Is  fourteen  months  old.  and  large  for 
his  age.  Sire  Orange  Stoke  Pogls  dam  Daisy 

l:t203.  IJox  377,  Kay  City,  Mich, 


High-Class  Shropshires 

76  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  "  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GBO.  E.  Brkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


Imported  and  Home-bred, 
both  sexes,  all  ages.  Also 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
ces.  State  just  what  you 

want,  and  address 

FRANK  MCELHENY,  Box  I),  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Shropshires 

Chicks.  Earmers’  prl 


Croup  is  Quickly  Rblieved,  and  Whooping 
Cough  greatly  helped,  and  its  duration  shortened 
by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  the  old  family  stand 
by  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  all  Lung  or  Throat 
affections.— Adp. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


CHESHIRES 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  now  shipped  419  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
lie/ore.  For  lean  meat,  quick  growth  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  B.  W.  DAVI 3,  Torrlngford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


QIMA  Fancy  Chester  White  Pigs,  registered 
a  11  ages,  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
1  1  W  w#  teed  or  money  refunded. 

G.  U.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 


Prices  low.  One  to  fonr 
weeks  old,  one  half  Jersey 
and  one-half  Guernsey, from 
registered  sire  and  dam. 

Breeders  of  nice 
POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 


E.  H.  GATES  &  SON.S,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


14  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  ; 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  rans  smoother.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  In  constraction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  lu  Redaction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving;  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 

I,  3  &;  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


c^Trell’oS  YETERINiRY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  S..  Secretary, 

332  E.  27tb  Street.  New  York  City. 


ORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  .STIIONGE.ST. 

Made  in  1450  .Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  u.se. 
AM  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Ayres  <fc  .Sons,  Phii.ada. 


Burlington  “Stay-On”l^rf^ 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  nice  a  tailor-maderti  ^ 
coat*  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  BURLINGTON." 

Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free.  Ii  jB* 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., Burlington, Wis. 


Hoof  Ally 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 

cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  Copper  Is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  .50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Hens  Lay“S" 

eggs— hard  shell  and  double  *  the  number 
when  fed  on  tcIlRKN  CUT  BONE. 
- You  can  save - in  money: 

Dollar  ste,”.;. 

bushels  of  grain  by  using 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter. 

Best  and  cheapest.  Price  $10  and  upward. 
Illus.Catalogue  Free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford,  Mass. 


HAND  BONE,  SHELL  AND 

CORN  MILLS^orPoultrymea. 

--  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BKO.S.,  Ea.stuii,  Pa. 


INGUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  S.5.  Best&Cheai)e.st 
for  raising  cliicks.  40 1st  I’remiu  ms 
4000Testlmonlal«.  Send  forCat’l’g. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


World’s 
Fair  > 
Highest 
Award 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable 
knife  made*  Fully  warranted 


CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

.C.  BflOSIUS,<=°p«ll5f«,kf- 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  up«n  the  science  of  feeding  Ip  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Us  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  93.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


D  f”  C  A  !  *■  1853-* 

U  a  I  kU  U  k.  Mange;  all  skin  dis^ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ole  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md, 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCB 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  senihalf  aream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  ■  Ilk  Ih  Ell  M 
will  lorward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  sMvwMwsmarvHMt 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturer^,  Phlladelplila,  Pa. 
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.>tSuh7^ 


■r;  i  ^VS*»iSp*iNPi5r^ 


I°pain  P1-< 


p.  N.B0WSHER, 


nms  fflven  to  Club  Asentn* 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
SHS  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  Ca 
31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


P.O.  Boxm. 


“We  are  Advertised 
by  our  Loving  Friends.” 

At  the  Michigan  State  Fair  a  man  wanted  a 
bill  of  fence,  but  objected  to  our  price,  as  he 
was  told  ho  could  do  better.  Later,  he  came 
back  and  bought  freely,  then  stated  the  rea¬ 
son  thusly:  “I  Avent  the  rounds  of  all  the 
fence  exhibits,  and  each  and  every  one  as¬ 
sured  me  that  his  was  ‘just  as  good  as  the 
r.4<;i<:  ’  and  cost  only  U  or  H  or  '■A  as  much. 
The  Pago  seemed  to  bo  the  SXANIIAIID, 
and  in  buying  it  I  take  no  chances.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Humorous. 

Ethel  (six  years  old,  her  first  view  of 
a  dairy)  :  “  Say,  papa,  it  must  cost  an 
awful  lot  to  buy  gum  for  so  many  cows.” 

Hostess:  “Oh,  I  think  some  people 
are  so  disagreeable.  Don’t  you  hate 
people  who  can  sing  and  won’t  ?’  Old 
Grouchy :  “  No,  not  so  much  as  I  do 
those  who  can’t  sing  and  totll  I  ” — Life. 

Markied  Man:  “Not  married  yet?” 
Old  Chum :  “  No,  I’m  not.”  Married 
Man  :  “  Now  see  here,  old  boy,  times  are 
changing  mighty  fast.  You  take  my 
advice  and  marry,  before  women  get 
any  more  emancipated  than  they  are 
already.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Clerk:  “What  fiavor  ?”  Bridget 
(aside  to  Pat)  :  “  Phat  do  he  mean,  Pat?” 
Pat:  “Whist,  Biddy;  don’t  show  yer 
ignorance  ;  they  has  fruit  flavors  in  the 
soda.  I’ll  he  havin’  strawberry  in  mine.” 
Bridget :  “  Oh,  yis,  I  see  ;  fruit  flavors. 
Oi’ll  have  onion  in  mine.” — Life. 

“  I  LOVE  all  that  is  beautifuHn  Nature 
atd  art,”  she  was  saying  to  her  msthetic 
admirer.  “  I  revel  in  the  green  flelds, 
the  babbling  brooks  and  the  little  way- 
side  flowers.  I  feast  on  the  beauties  of 
earth  and  sky  and  air.  They  are  my 
daily  life  and  food,  and — ”  “Maudie,” 
cried  out  her  mother  from  the  kitchen, 
not  knowing  that  her  daughter’s  beau 
was  in  the  parlor.  “  Maudie,  whatever 
made  you  go  and  eat  that  big  dish  of 
cabbage  and  pork  that  was  left  over  from 
dinner  ?  I  told  you  we  wanted  them 
warmed  up  for  supper.  I  declare  if  your 
appetite  isn’t  enough  to  bankrupt  your 
pa.”  And  she  collapsed. — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 
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H.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


DITCHING  PLOW. 

One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  implements  of  the 
age.  Does  awaj  with  three-fonrths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shov¬ 
eling.  Works  successfully  In  the  hardest  ground 
and  Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 
The  Larimer  Ditching:  Plow  Co.,  Crah  Tree,  Pa. 


PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

_ _  Grinds  more  grain  to  any 

degreeof  linehess  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  Wewarranttne  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


ENTERPRISETFEED  RRINDER. 


Greatl)!  Improved. 

?e  SOLD  OX  TRIAL. 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
ofEnrCorn,  dryer 
damp,  and  all  amall 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 


Will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same 
time  In  any  desired  proportion.  This  Is  the  only  Feed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Guaranteed{to  do  as  represented.  Send 
for  special  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Mills, 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  etc.  Address 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Wedul  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kindsof  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  (lejxirttire  from  all  other  mills. 

i.tghteKt  running,  strongest  and 
haiidleNt  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  C, 
li  to  8  and  8 10  12  horse  power. 

1  also  make  SIVEEP  MILLS  that 
r, rind  wheat  fine  andcrushear  com. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 

THI  BtUlAL  NKW-TOBKIB. 


Catalogue 


TMt 

GREATAMtRICAN 

.  T  ^ 


* 

COMPANV 


World’s  Fair 

are  the  only 

Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFIXTG  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Cf.iling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


Burr-Stone  GrinUnn  MID^ 

We  offer  you  the  best  mul  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 

^ _  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 

WIWK.  best  constructed,  least 

.T-  __  complicated,  and  fast- 

cat  grinding  mills  vet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
.  ^arantccd.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
.for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 

*  Leonard  D.  Harrlsot^ 
w  Box  C.  New  Haven. Conn* 


"Silos  and  Ensilage  with  Hints  to  Dalpen’’ 

BjPnf. Samaeliohasoai^EiMThlB  Is  thebestwork  yet 


•ad  ISMSS  B.  Tnmsr, 


to  thebestwork  yet 
published  on  this  interest- 
Ing  and  economiosubject- 
rjjJ  gild  every  Dairyman  and 
Tnr  stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
w]  kind,  should  have  one.  Free 
n  withourcatalogofthe“Ohlo’’ 
/Ensilage  and  Fodder  putters 
'  and  CaiTler8.and  plans  for.SUo. 

THE  SHYER  MFQ.  CO., 
SALEM,  ~  IHIO. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


i^i“Keystone''  Corn  Husker 
Ji  and  Fodder  Cutter 

j  (or  Shredder)  j 

j  husks  the  corn  and  at  the  same  time  j 
V|  crushes  and  cuts,  or  shreds  the  stalks 
K|  into  the  best  of  feed.  Made  for 
_  i  Engine  or  lIor.se  Power,  for  job  j 
"  work  or  home  use. 

*  Get  catalogue  quick.  j 

■  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling.  Ill.  l’ 
(Mention  this  paper.)  i’ 


LADIES  I!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  you  can  get  the  Beat  at 

Sargo  p^rloea  Inimy  Quaiulty. 
Inner,  and  Toilet  ^ts. 


Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
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New  Angle  Steel  Post 

Plain  Wire  Fence. 

will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  frota  *1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
completeiwlth  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Homei,  Mich. 


GS>  1-  D  COIN. 

Description  — C  my  hybrids  produced  by  pollinating  Norton  with  Martha 

in  1883.  Vine  vigorous,  late  in  leafing,  shedding  leaves  and  in  flowering  ;  flowers 
perfect ;  very  hardy  and  productive ;  cluster  medium,  oval,  or  shouldered ;  berry 
medium  to  large,  persistent,  rich  golden  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  rarely  touched  by 
rot ;  skin  thin,  but  very  tough  ;  pulp  somewhat  tough .  very  juicy,  pleasant,  agree¬ 
able  flavor,  becoming  very  sweet  when  fully  ripe.  Ripens  about  with  Catawba  ; 
shows  up  and  sells  well  in  the  market ;  immensely  superior  to  the  Pocklirgton 
Will  undoubtedly  make  an  excellent  white  wine  of  good  keeping  qualities.  Price, 
SI  each  ;  $8  per  12,  safely  by  mail.  Catalogue  of  general  Nursery  Stock  and  descrip- 
-  tions  of  my  other  fine  productions,  free  on  application. 

Address  T,  V.|MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 
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IMPROVED  CHESTNUT  CULTURE. 

ANEW  INDUST  R  Y — W  A  8  T  E  PLACES  MADE  GLAD. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Part  III. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  the  hillside  grove  of 
grafted  chestnuts  is  but  a  side  issue  with  Mr.  Engle. 
For  some  years,  he  has  done  quite  a  nursery  business 
selling  young  grafted  Paragon  trees,  and  also  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  wood  for  grafting.  The  only  trouble 
about  this  part  of  the  business  is  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  graft  the  trees  fast  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  demand  for  improved  chestnut  trees  is 
immense.  All  over  the 
country,  people  begin  to 
realize  that  if  they  are 
to  give  any  space  at  all 
to  nut  trees,  they  might 
just  as  well  plant  tho.se 
that  will  give  the  best 
returns.  Mr.  Engle  says 
that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  orchards  yet  set 
out.  Most  of  his  sales 
have  been  to  those  who 
desire  a  few  trees  about 
the  farm  or  house  for 
shade  and  nuts,  or  to 
provide  wood  for  graft¬ 
ing.  Probably  the  nut 
orchards  of  the  future 
will  be  grafted  either 
on  sprouts  or  small  trees 
as  Mr.  Engle  has  done 
or  on  seedlings  of  na¬ 
tives  planted  on  waste 
or  rough  Helds. 

“  Why  do  you  make  a 
specialty  of  the  Para¬ 
gon  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Becau.se  it  is  the 
most  desirable  nut  in  all 
respects  that  1  have 
tried,  and  1  have  tested 
them  all.  The  Numbo 
is  an  excellent  nut,  but 
would  not  answer  on 
our  rough  hillside,  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  said  before, 
the  nuts  shell  out  of  the 
burrs  too  easily.  The 
Paragon  holds  its  nuts 
so  that  they  can  be 
picked  burr  and  all. 

“What  stock  do  you 
prefer  for  grafting  in 
the  nursery  ?  ” 

“  I  would  rather  have 
Paragon  than  any  other, 
as  that  variety  makes 
such  a  thrifty  growth, 
and  the  graft  makes  a 
better  union  on  that  stock.  But  we  are  not  able  to  get 
enough  of  the  Paragon  stock.  We  grade  the  chestnuts 
into  three  sizes.  The  first  two  sizes  are  sold,  and  the 
smaller  ones  planted.  We  grade  everythiivj  that  goes 
from  this  farm,  and  never  sell  a  thing  that  has  not 
been  examined  and  carefully  handled.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  depend  largely  on  natives  for  our  nursery 
stock.  The  nuts  are  saved  and  planted  much  the 
same  as  fruit  seeds.  When  the  trees  are  large  enough, 
they  are  grafted  to  Paragons.” 

“  At  what  age  do  you  graft  the  stock  ?  ” 

“  At  about  three  years.  Really  it  depends  more  on 
the  size  and  vigor  of  the  tree  than  on  the  exact  age. 
You  will  notice  that  many  of  these  little  trees  in  the 
Rprsery,  qre  already  bearing  nuts,  Another  singular 


thing  about  the  Paragon  is  that  in  the  nursery-row 
we  often  find  burrs  containing  five  or  seven  nuts, 
while  after  it  comes  in  regular  bearing  in  the  orchard, 
three  is  the  number  invariably.” 

“  What  about  seedlings  of  the  Paragon  ?  ” 

“We  have  several  growing,  but  they  are  not  yet  in 
bearing,  so  we  cannot  speak  as  to  their  quality.  We 
would  like  a  nut  containing  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Paragon,  and  a  little  earlier  than  that  variety  is 
at  present.  We  would  like  to  get  that  from  a  seed¬ 
ling.  The  earlier  market  is  the  best.” 

“  What  is  your  advice  about  starting  ?  What  should 
farmers  buy  in  order  to  start  such  a  grove  ?  ” 


“It  will  depend  on  circumstances.  Some  would 
better  buy  grafted  trees,  while  others  might  do  better 
to  buy  scions  for  grafting.  As  a  rule,  farmers  buy 
grafted  trees  and  set  them  out  here  and  there  about 
the  farm.  These  trees  will,  in  a  year  or  so,  give  them 
all  the  wood  they  .require  for  grafting,  and  that  is  the 
cheapest  and  surest  way  to  get  started  on  a  large 
scale.” 

“  Have  you  ever  tried  manuring  or  fertilizing  the 
trees  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  we  use  more  or  less  manure  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  nursery.  Plant  food  is  just  as  necessary 
to  grow  chestnut  wood  as  any  other.  We  have  never 
tried  fertilizing  the  large  bearing  trees,  but  we  intend 
to  experiment  by  using  potash  and  some  form  of  phos¬ 


phoric  acid  around  certain.'trees- to' see  if  we  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  growth  or  a  larger  crop.  It  is  a  principle  in  the 
gi'owing  of  chestnut  trees  that  ‘  the  more  they  bear, 
the  slower  they  grow,’  and  it  may  be  that  by  using 
fertilizers  we  can  obtain  both  growth  and  yield.” 

“  You  believe  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  then,  do  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,  indeed.  We  coiild  not  keep  up  our  fai'm 
without  them.  Twenty  years  ago,  1  farmed  120  acres 
with  eight  horses  and  30  cows,  using  all  the  manure  at 
home  and  even  buying  some  in  the  town.  To-day  we 
work  only  2.')  acres  with  four  horses  and  four  cows, 
and  yet  sell  more  from  the  2.")  acres  than  we  did  from 
the  120.  We  buy  little,  if  any,  stable  manure.  It  is 

too  uncertain — one  can¬ 
not  buy  it  by  analysis, 
and  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  getting 
when  we  buy  it.  Ferti¬ 
lizers  we  can  buy  on  a 
guaranteed  analysis,  and 
thus  know  just  what  our 
nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  cost  us* 
If  a  farmer  will  only 
stop  and  think  what 
these  elements  co.st  him 
in  stable  manure,  he  will 
soon  see  that  fertilizers 
and  a  good  green  crop 
will  give  him  cheaper 
fertility.” 

“  You  use  green  ma¬ 
nures,  too  ?  ” 

□  “Oh,  yes — that  is 
necessary  where  we  use 
large  quantities  of  ferti¬ 
lizers.  We  must  supply 
humus  in  some  way. 
Rye  a  n  d  buckwheat 
were  formerly  used  for 
this  juirpose,  but  we  are 
now  experimenting  with 
Crimson  clover,  and  feel 
sure  that  it  will  be  a 
great  success,  because  it 
grows  so  rapidly  and,  un¬ 
like  rye  or  buckwheat, 
supiilies  nitrogen.” 

“  Do  you  think  the 
increased  use  of  Crimson 
clover  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure,  will  cau.se  a  de¬ 
mand  for  less  nitrogen 
in  the  mixed  fertilizers?” 

‘  ‘  That  is  a  question 
that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer.  We  have  not 
attempted  home  mixing, 
but  are  well  satisfied  to 
u.se  the  Mapes  fertilizers. 
We  raise  vegetables, 
garden  truck,  flowers, 
etc. ,  and  such  quick  growing  crops  need  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  nitrogen.  With  ordinary  farm  culture,  doubt¬ 
less  one  could  do  well  with  Crimson  clover  and  potash, 
with  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  acid  rock  or  bone. 
With  our  crops,  however,  we  doubt  if  that  would  give 
the  be.st  results.” 

“  How  heavily  do  you  use  fertilizers?” 

“  From  1,500  pounds  to  a  ton  per  acre  on  most  crop.s 
On  such  crops  as  celery  and  cabbage,  we  find  it  next 
to  impo.ssible  to  use  too  much.  I  find  that  these  crop.s 
will  stand  heavier  feeding  better  than  any  others.” 

“  Farming  has  changed  somewhat  in  this  section,  I 
presume  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  farmers  are  learning  to  concentrate 
their  work  on  few  acros;  been  a  large  in- 


GET  UP,  MR.  MONOPOLIST,  AND  GIVE  THE  LADY  YOUR  SEAT  !  Fig.  181.  (See  Page  701.) 
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crease  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Not  so  much  is  done 
in  fatteninf^  cattle  as  formerly,  hut  dairying,  especi¬ 
ally  in  co")perative  creameries,  is  gaining.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  have  changecf  their  crops  and  methods  .somewhat, 
yet  you  will  notice  that  Lanca.ster  County ,  Pa. ,  still 
ranks  as  the  first  agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Phigle  has  done  much  hy  teaching  and  example 
to  improve  the  agriculture  of  his  .section  and  county. 
He  is  fully  up  with  the  times  and  hy  carefully  testing 
new  methods,  and  posting  himself  on  the  changes 
that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  agriculture,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  make  his  farming  profitable  in  spite 
of  the  great  depression  in  business  of  which  so  many 
farmers  complain. 

His  method  of  showing  the  possibilities  of  improved 
chestnut  culture,  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  There 
is  no  mere  theory  about  it — there  is  the  grove  of 
hearing  trees  on  that  steep  hillside,  where  no  other 
profitable  crop  will  grow.  There  is  the  thing  in  actual 
operation.  The  public  need  not  look  at  the  little 
trees  in  the  nui'sery  row,  and  sjjeculate  as  to  what 
they  iruiy  do  when  they  grow  larger — there  is  the 
practical  forestry  of  the  plan  all  worked  out.  Thk 
R.  N.-'i'.  always  likes  to  take  a  conservative  view  of 
.such  new  enterprises,  but  after  a  carefiil  examination 
of  this  chestnut  grove,  I  must  say  that  here  is  a  very 
promising  new  industry  that  seems  to  a.ssure  good 
crop  returns  for  a  very  small  outlay.  Take  such  a 
State  as  V’^irginia,  where  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  chestnut  lands  of  little  value  as  they  now  stand. 
Let  them  be  treated  as  Mr.  Engle  has  treated  that 
steep  hillside  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  will  produce 
far  more  profit,  acre  for  acre,  than  such  crops  as  corn 
or  cotton.  There  is  certainly  an  excellent  opening  in 
this  line  for  somebody,  and  .surely  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  cannot  .say  that  they  have  not  been  notified. 
^Vhy  not  get  ready  for  it  ?  I  could  not  speak  so  posi¬ 
tively  about  Crimson  clover  for  1  did  not  know  how 
far  North  that  plant  would  thrive.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  where  a  chestnut  tree  will  grow  !  n.  w.  c. 


A  FOUR-LEGGED  MOLE  TRAP. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  on  several  occasions,  enlightened 
its  readers  about  ground  moles,  mole  traps  and  the 
best  methods  of  extex’minating  moles.  I  will  give 
some  of  my  experience  with  moles  this  season.  They 
were  unusually  numerous  this  summer  ;  it  may  be  on 
account  of  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather.  My  garden 
was  corrugated  with  mole  runs  ;  the  strawberry  beds 

ere  burrowed  fi*om  one  end  to  the  other.  I  had 
some  choice  currant,  gooseberry  and  grape  cuttings 
planted,  and  they  were  completely  raised  out  of  the 
ground  and  a  number  of  them  died.  The  vegetables 
fared  the  same.  I  tried  all  known  methods  of  exter¬ 
minating  them  with  traps,  poison,  air  holes  in  the 
runs,  tramping  down  the  runs,  planting  Castor  oil 
beans,  etc.,  and  worked  ince.ssantly  with  cultivator, 
hoe  and  rake  to  no  purpose. 

Now  1  am  in  possession  of  a  mole  trap  which  I  think 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  pleased  to  own.  It’s  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  plain  looking,  black  and  tan  cat 
with  white  breast  and  feet.  She  can  beat  C.  L.  New¬ 
man  and  his  long  handled  shovel  by  long  odds  at  dig¬ 
ging*  out  moles.  I  noticed  her  in  the  early  part  of  last 
summer.  She  would  follow  me  into  the  garden,  smell 
the  moles  and  go  for  them  with  a  vengeance.  1  noticed 
her  on  several  occasions  afterwards  playing  with  what 
1  sxipposed  were  ground  mice,  but  on  examining  one  of 
them  one  day,  I  discovered  that  it  was  a  big  fat  mole. 
Then  1  played  detective  on  her  movements.  She 
would  go  into  the  garden  and  sit  over  the  highest 
place  in  a  mole  run,  and  when  the  ground  moved, 
down  went  pussy’s  fore  paws  in  the  soft  earth  and  up 
came  Mr.  Mole  as  fast  as  if  he  was  in  a  steel  trap. 
She  would  then  scamper  into  the  yard  and  play  with 
him  before  she  dispatched  him,  and  then  take  her 
position  in  the  garden  again.  I  believe  she  has  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  them  out  of  the  garden.  I  have  not 
seen  their  tracks  there  in  a  long  while. 

She  is  fully  as  good  at  catching  rats  and  mice  as 
moles,  and  I  have  never  known  her  to  kill  a  bird  or 
chicken.  The  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  she  was 
raised  in  the  city.  My  daughter  picked  her  up  off  the 
street  one  day  last  winter.  She  was  almost  dead  with 
cold  and  hunger,  and  some  dogs  ha  d  been  chasing  her 
and  had  broken  one  of  her  legs.  My  daughter  brought 
her  home  and  doctored  her  up,  and  she  became  a  very 
respectable  looking  cat.  She  brought  her  out  here 
and  said  she  might  be  of  some  use  on  the  place,  as  she 
was  a  good  mouser.  She  has  certainly  proved  herself 
to  be  the  most  useful  animal  on  the  farm.  If  her  off¬ 
spring  take  after  her,  we  may  be  able  to  raise  a  useful 
breed  of  cats  that  may  do  some  service  for  my  friends 
and  neighbors.  1  was  under  the  impression  some 
time  ago  that  good  cats  were  very  scarce.  1  had  to 
kill  a  large  tom  last  year  for  his  bad  habits.  He 
would  climb  ti*ees  and  rob  birds’  nests  and  kill  rob¬ 
ins.  1  encourage  the  robins  in  my  orchard  and 
garden  and  they  seem  to  know  it,  for  there  are  more 


of  them  here  than  in  any  other  place  of  which  1  know. 
They  pay  ten  times  over  for  the  few  berries  they  eat,  in 
killing  insects,  and  their  concerts  of  a  summer  morn¬ 
ing  are  equal  to  the  renowned  Gilmore  in  his  best  days. 

Melville,  N.  Y.  _  j.  e. 

“  DOWN  IN  THE  WELL" 

HOW  TO  COOE  FOOD  THERp:. 

A  Windlass  and  Cage. 

In  a  recent  Rurae,  R.  J.  D.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  asks 
for  a  better  method  or  device  for  putting  articles  of 
food  into  his  well.  I  have  used  the  contrivance  shown 
at  Fig.  182  for  a  nxxmber  of  years,  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  safety.  The  diagram  shows  the  box  erected 
over  the  trap  in  the  well  floor.  It  is  43^  feet  high  by 
2]4  wide  and  20  inches  in  depth,  made  of  inch  boards, 
with  scantling  two  inches  square  in  the  corners  to 


FOOD  IN  THE  WELL.  Fio.  182. 


strengthen  it.  The  windlass  is  of  pine  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  5i-inch  iron  spindles  in  the  end.  One 
spindle  has  a  ratchet,  four  inches  in  diameter,  fastened 
on  the  crank  end.  The  spindles  are  of  round  iron, 
squared  and  pointed  at  one  end,  and  driven  in  the 
auger  hole  of  slightly  less  size.  The  iron  crank  of 
the  same  size  is  of  one  piece,  bent  into  shape  and 
squared  where  it  passes  into  the  ratchet  di.sk. 

Three  feet  above  the  water,  is  fastened  into  the  wall 
of  the  well  a  locust  sill  4x4,  to  which  are  fastened 
two  No.  10  galvanized  wires,  at  the  proper  distance 
apart.  A  cross-piece  is  fastened  just  under  the  wind¬ 
lass  and  a  few  inches  from  the  center  to  let  the  rope 
pass  freely.  The  wires  pass  through  holes  in  this 
piece,  and  are  drawn  up  very  tightly,  so  as  to  keep  the 
descending  cage  or  box  steady.  The  lower  stick  must 
be  placed  parallel  with  the  top  one.  The  cage  has 
two  screw-eyes  on  each  side,  15  inches  apart,  through 


which  the  wires  pass.  The  cage  containing  the  articles 
may  be  let  down  and  let  rest  on  the  cross-stick  ;  or,  if 
the  water  should  rise  in  the  well,  it  may  be  held  at 
any  point  by  means  of  the  ratchet  and  clamp.  If  there 
is  a  pump  in  the  well,  it  may  be  placed  to  one  side 
against  the  wall.  The  rope  is  fastened  so  as  to  be  in 
the  center  when  the  box  is  up.  With  the  above 
diagrams,  any  carpenter  can  easily  erect  one,  and  if 
he  is  at  all  bright,  can  do  so  without  a  diagram. 

Shippensburg,  Pa.  j.  i  c. 

A  Track  to  Steady  the  Cage. 

We  were  once  located  where,  in  warm  weather,  the 
only  reasonable  temperature  to  preserve  meats,  milk, 
etc.,  nas  down  in  a  well  having  a  stone  pump  stock  in 
it.  A  groove  made  from  a  board  and  laths  as  shown 
at  Fig.  183  was  nailed  to  the  pump  stock.  A  slide  was 
made  to  fit  the  groove  and  nailed  to  a  board  that 
served  as  one  end-support  of  a  tier  of  shelves.  The 


shelves  were  made  to  suit  the  space  in  the  well,  and 
firmly  fastened  at  the  top  to  a  board  that  completely 
covered  the  opening  in  the  well  covering  or  floor  when 
the  shelves  were  down  in  the  well.  A  frame  was 
placed  over  the  well  and  a  small  block  and  tackle 
arrangement  was  used  to  raise  and  lower  the  shelves 
as  desired.  A  windlass  and  ratchet  wheel  could  be 
used  in  a  similar  arrangement.  L.  s.  G. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


What  They  Say ! 

Why  Not  Irrigate? — Why  cannot  a  farmer  m  the 
East  irrigate  a  small  part  of  his  farm,  where  so  many 
have  small  streams  of  running  water  ?  Are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate  and  soil  such  that  it  would  not  pay? 
He  would  never  need  to  worry  about  his  garden  in  a 
dry  summer  ;  he  would  know  just  when  he  could  make 
it  rain.  I  have  raised  enough  fodder  on  less  than  two 
acres  of  ground  to  feed  my  teams  and  one  cow  through 
the  winter,  and  with  a  very  small  stream  of  water 
but  a  large  amount  of  cultivating.  Hay  and  all  kinds 
of  fodder  are  very  high  here  this  year.  I  raised  this 
corn  in  a  young  olive  orchard,  planting  five  rows  be¬ 
tween  each  two  rows  of  trees,  which  are  planted  20 
feet  apart.  I  worked  the  corn,  and  at  the  .same  time  I 
was  cultivating  the  orchard  which  I  should  have  done 
had  the  corn  not  been  planted.  E.  D.  8. 

Claremont,  Cal. 

WiNTiiR  Grown  Cabbage. — I  have  had  such  uniform 
success  in  growing  cabbage  through  the  winter,  that 
1  feel  that  my  method  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
small  growers  whose  crop  is  late  on  account  of  the 
drought  in  August.  For  several  years  past,  I  have 
taken  all  heads  which  were  not  fully  matured  by 
November  10,  and  planted  them  in  a  shallow  trench 
running  north  and  south  in  a  well  drained  soil.  And 
in  every  case,  I  have  had  fine,  solid  heads  the  next 
spring — March  and  April — which  were  even  better 
than  those  which  headed  in  the  fall.  I  dig  the  trench 
after  throwing  out  a  furrow  each  way  with  the  plow, 
and  try  to  have  it  wide  enough  to  lay  two  cabbages 
abreast,  and  about  10  inches  deep.  I  loosen  the  soil 
in  the  bottom  with  the  spading  foi'k  ;  then,  beginning 
at  the  north  end,  I  put  the  first  two  cabbages  in,  after 
pressing  the  leaves  together,  with  the  roots  to  the 
south.  I  throw  in  a  spadeful  of  top  soil  on  the  roots, 
press  them  dowm  with  my  full  weight,  thereby  effec¬ 
tually  transplanting  them.  They  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  spading  fork  so  as  to  get  the  roots  unbroken. 
The  next  two  heads  rest  between  the  roots  and  heads 
of  the  first  two  and  so  on  down  the  trench.  On  top  of 
these,  I  put  several  inches  of  fresh  forest  leaves,  which 
are  held  in  place  by  brush  or  a  little  earth  thrown  on 
them.  The  cabbages  continue  growing  and  heading 
and  the  result  is  always  satisfactory.  I  grow  the 
Savoys  for  my  owm  use,  and  they  are  incomparably 
the  best.  A.  c.  w. 

Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Two  Dozen  Gooseberry  Bushes. — In  the  fall  of 
1890,  I  purchased  two  dozen  two-year-old  gooseberry 
bushes,  12  Downing  and  12  Houghton.  I  planted  them 
in  my  garden,  three  feet  apart  in  the  row  (which  is 
too  close).  I  mulched  each  one  with  about  two  scoop 
shovelfuls  of  horse  manure.  In  the  spring  of  ’91,  the 
manure  was  worked  in  with  a  spade,  they  were  plowed 
with  a  hand  plow,  and  in  the  fall  had  more  manure 
and  some  ashes  piled  around  them.  In  the  spring  of 
’92  they  were  spaded  among,  which  I  think  injured 
them,  as  it  disturbed  too  many  of  the  roots.  They 
also  had  good  cultivation  with  the  hand  plow  and 
garden  rake. 

We  picked  during  the  summer  of  ’92,  from  the  24 
bushes,  enough  fruit  for  16  cans,  and  made  more  than 
40  pies  besides.  Last  year,  ’93,  we  canned  20  cans, 
made  about  as  many  pies  as  usual,  and  let  some  few 
ripen  on  the  bush  besides  selling  $7.50  worth  to  other 
parties.  1  believe  we  could  have  sold  50  bushels  if  we 
had  had  them  to  spare,  or  had  grown  that  many.  The 
price  we  got  was  10  cents  per  quart.  This  year,  ’94, 
we  sold  nearly  $10  worth,  canned  for  our  own  use  28 
cans,  and  used  as  many  or  more  for  pies  than  usual, 
as  fruit  was  scarce.  For  the  first  we  sold  this  year, 
we  got  12X  cents  per  quart,  and  toward  the  last  only 
10  cents. 

The  Houghtons  were  the  best  this  year,  the  freeze 
in  March  having  injured  the  Downings,  as  they  are  a 
few  days  earlier  to  bloom.  The  two  dozen  bushes 
occupy  about  1-1 10th  part  of  an  acre.  They  have  not 
been  cultivated  the  last  two  years,  but  heavily 
mulched  with  manure,  leaves  and  tobacco  stems.  I 
have  never  pruned  them  till  this  year,  and  then  only 
the  under  branches  that  lay  on  the  ground,  so  as  to 
give  me  room  to  put  more  manure  around  them  and 
give  them  more  air  and  sunshine.  I  would  rather 
pick  the  Houghton  than  the  Downing,  as  the  thorns 
on  the  Downing  are  longer,  sharper,  and  more  numer¬ 
ous.  The  quality  of  the  Houghton,  my  wife  thinks, 
is  better  than  the  Downing,  but  the  Downing  sells  the 
best  as  they  are  larger.  darke  county  boy. 
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PARAGON  CHESTNUTS. 

A  N  O  T  II  j;  K  year’s  EXPERIENCE. 

Older  readers  may  remember  that  a  year  ago  I  gave 
my  experience  with  two  trees  of  Paragon  chestnuts, 
and  also  the  result  of  grafting  the  Paragon  on  com¬ 
mon  sweet  chestnuts.  For  the  benefit  of  new 
readers,  let  me  say  that  the  two  trees  which  we  have 
were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1890,  one  year  grafts, 
and  that  in  the  summer  of  1893,  one  of  them  bore  seven 
burrs  with  three  chestnuts  each,  and  the  other,  three 
burrs  with  a  like  number.  These  trees  are  now  about 
inch  in  diameter  of  body,  not  over  seven  feet  high, 
and  with  a  spread  of  top  of  not  over  four  feet.  The 
one  that  bore  21  chestnuts  last  year,  was  more  ex¬ 
posed  than  the  other,  and  the  late  frost  we  had  last 
spring  so  killed  the  young  growth  that  it  bore  no 
fruit  this  year.  The  other,  bearing  nine  chestnuts 
last  year,  started  wdth  22  burrs  this  year,  but  being 
away  from  daily  observation  the  summer  web  worm 
got  upon  it  and  so  ate  the  leaves  from  one  limb  that 
the  burrs  dropped  from  that,  and  it  matured  but  17 
burrs.  But  before  they  were  fully  ripe,  some  vandal 
stole  the  most  of  these,  so  that  we  got  only  10  chest¬ 
nuts  this  year.  I  weighed  these  and  they  averaged  a 
little  over  one  ounce  to  four  chestnuts. 

Some  of  the  grafts  set  in  the  spring  of  1893,  bore 
nuts  this  year,  and  all  have  made  a  very  strong, 
healthy  growth,  and  show  every  indication  of  great 
fruitfulness  next  sea.son.  I  last  spring  grafted  a  lot 
more,  and  among  others  I  cut  off  quite  large  trees 
and  cleft-grafted  them  the  same  as  I  would  the  apple. 
On  others,  I  inserted  scions  in  the  side  of  the  trunks, 
and  these  have  made  a  good  growth.  Next  spring,  I  shall 
cut  the  main  body  off  just  above  the  grafts.  I  grafted 
some  quite  early,  and  others  just  as  the  buds  were 
nicely  swelling.  I  also  put  in  other  scions  after  the 
bark  would  start  quite  easily,  and  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  the  scions  were  cut  in  proper  season, 
and  kept  perfectly  dormant,  that  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  when  the  grafting  is  done.  Only,  of 
course,  the  scions  cannot  be  inserted  on  the  side  of 
the  trunk  until  the  bark  ^ill  start  easily,  as  in  this 
style  of  grafting  the  scion  is  cut  slanting  from  one 
side  to  a  point,  and  inserted  under  the  bark  similar  to 
a  bud  in  budding,  but  having  the  end  sticking  out  a 
couple  of  buds. 

A  successful  method  of  grafting  is  to  cut  off  a  limb 
or  the  main  trunk,  about  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter, 
and  insert  scions  cut  the  same  .shape  as  those  last 
mentioned,  under  the  bark,  waxing  the  whole  end  of 
the  stub.  Two  or  more  .scions  may  be  inserted  in  a 
stub,  but  one  is  a  plenty  to  let  grow.  In  using  this 
method,  of  course  the  bark  must  be  loose.  But  don’t 
make  the  mistake  I  did  in  .several  cases  ;  don’t  shove 
the  scion  down  so  far  that  a  little  of  the  cut  surface 
does  not  extend  above  the  end  of  the  stub,  for  if  you 
do,  no  union  can  take  place  above  the  cut  surface,  and 
a  bad  job  is  the  result.  In  all  systems  of  grafting  the 
chestnut,  I  have  found  it  to  pay  to  use  waxed  cloth, 
and  firmly  bind  the  limb  until  growth  takes  place  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  band  is  liable  to  strangle  the 
young  growth. 

I  notice  that  a  good  deal  is  said  about  the  chestnut 
not  making  a  good  union  of  stock  and  scion.  I  have 
closely  examined  mine,  and  while  occasionally  one 
does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  joined,  the  majority 
have  made  a  good  union,  and  on  a  good  many,  it  would 
puzzle  one  to  find  the  place  of  grafting.  I  have  had 
a  few  break  with  the  wind,  but  in  no  case  has  it  been 
at  the  collar.  Next  spring  I  intend  to  cut  off  and  top- 
work  a  good  many  trees  which  I  have  that  are  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  of  trunks.  I  will  do 
this  as  I  would  an  apple  orchard,  using  the  limbs  and 
spreading  the  top  as  much  as  po.ssible,  so  as  to  have 
them  come  quickly  into  fruitage.  I  have  tried  budding 
this  past  fall,  but  so  far,  have  had  no  succe.ss.  Will 
some  one  give  needed  instructions  if  “the  thing  can 
be  did.”  j.  s.  wooiiward. 


LOWER  WATER  LEVELS  IN  IOWA. 

In  traveling  across  Iowa,  probably  one  of  the  first 
things  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  farmer  from  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  would  be  the  large  amount  of 
waste  land  in  the  sloughs.  Those  depressions  between 
the  rolls  of  the  prairie,  although  the  richest  places  on 
the  farm,  are  left  uncultivated  by  many,  because  too 
wet.  Some  of  them,  which  dry  out  in  the  fall,  are  cut 
over  for  prairie  hay.  The  question  is  asked,  “  Why 
are  they  not  tiled  and  cultivated  ?”  They  are  being 
tiled,  and  in  25  years,  if  not  before,  there  will  hardly 
be  a  wet  slough  in  Iowa  ;  but  this  is  not  entirely  a 
one-sided  question,  as  it  might  at  first  appear. 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  immediate  result  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  is  considered,  it  is  very  profitable  to  reelaim 
these  sloughs,  but  what  of  the  ultimate  effect  if  this 
practice  becomes  general  ?  The  natural  condition  of 
the  surface  soil  has  already  been  so  much  changed  by 
cultivation,  that  many  people  are  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  behavior  of  the  water.  All  surplus  water  is 


hurried  off  in  the  spring,  causing  unusually  high  water 
in  the  rivers,  instead  of  a  large  proportion  of  it  being 
held  in  the  sloughs,  as  by  a  sponge,  to  be  given  off 
gradually  all  summer.  Consequently,  all  streams  get 
very  low  in  summer.  This  has  gone  so  far  tha  t  it 
seriously  interferes  with  the  mills  which  depend  on 
water  power. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  The  water  level  in  the 
soil  has  been  getting  lower  and  lower,  and  to  obtain 
water  for  stock,  wells  have  to  be  dug  deeper  and 
deeper.  This  is  thought  to  be  due  to  squandering  the 
water  of  the  spring  rains,  while  others  go  still  further, 
and  attribute  this  drought  to  the  same  cause. 

As  a  remedy,  it  has  been  strongly  advocated  that 
united  action  be  taken  to  make  ponds  and  reservoii’s 
to  retain  the  surplus  spring  water.  If  these  people 
are  to  be  believed,  the  farmer  who  drains  a  slough  or 
swamp,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  water  in  time  to  culti¬ 
vate,  though  he  may  reap  an  immediate  advantage, 
does  him.self,  as  well  as  the  public,  an  injury  by 
squandering  that  water.  Our  several  dry  seasons  in 
succession,  culminating  in  this  drought,  are  enough 
to  make  a  person  stop  and  inquire  for  the  cause.  But 
his  faith  in  this  explanation  is  somewhat  shaken  when 
he  learns  that  in  1840,  Iowa  experienced  a  drought 
much  more  severe  than  this  one.  No  rain  fell  from 
April  till  November,  and  all  the  streams  became  much 
lower  than  they  have  this  year.  This,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  was  before  the  prairie  sod  was  broken,  and 
Iowa  was  in  a  state  of  nature.  So  that  it  seems  that 
it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  cultivation  and  squander¬ 
ing  of  water  have  affected  the  climate.  Still  it  does 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  have  affected 
the  underground  water  supply.  We  ai*e  reminded 
again  that  the  balance  between  nature’s  forces  may 
be  disturbed  by  a  very  small  cause,  and  also  of  the 
far-reaching  influence  which  a  very  small  act  may 


have.  That  the  level  of  our  underground  water  is 
sinking,  is  certain,  but  just  why  is  not  so  clear.  It  is 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  comment,  though,  and  con¬ 
siderable  wild  talk.  K.  B.  WATSON. 

Newton,  Iowa. 


AUTOMATIC  PIPETTE  FOR  MILK  TESTERS. 

An  Englishman  has  devised  the  apparatus  shown  at 
Fig.  184.  It  is  designed  to  measure  the  acid  used  in 
testing  milk. 

The  large  bottle  contains  the  acid.  C  is  a  rubber  ball 
with  a  tube  running  to  the  bottle  as  shown.  By  press¬ 
ing  on  C,  the  acid  is  forced  through  the  gla.ss  tubes 
from  the  bottle  until  it  rises  above  A.  Then  by  re¬ 
leasing  the  pressure  at  C,  the  acid  is  drawn  back  until 
it  gets  below  the  tube,  B.  This  leaves  it  just  at  the 
point.  A,  which  measures  the  exact  quantity  required 
and  by  turning  the  tap,  D,  it  will  run  into  the  test 
bottle,  E.  Thus  the  exact  amount  is  automatically 
measured  and  cannot  vary. 


A  CARMAN  POTATO  AND  ITS  SPROUTS. 

The  Carman  No.  1  sent  me  last  year,  weighed  four 
ounces,  and  had  13  eyes.  It  was  first  cut  into  pieces, 
each  containing  a  single  eye  ;  each  of  these  eyes  was 
carefully  cut  through  the  center,  giving  25  pieces  for 
planting,  one  half  eye  having  been  spoiled  by  an  un¬ 
skillful  cut.  These  half  eyes  were  planted  April  7  in 
shallow  boxes  of  soil,  at  regular  distances  apart,  and 
placed  in  sunny  windows  of  the  kitchen  chamber, 
carefully  watered  when  necessary  ;  each  piece  in  due 
time  made  a  plant.  When  the  weather  became  warm 
enough,  they  were  placed  outdoors,  with  protection 
on  the  coldest  nights.  As  soon  as  they  were  large 
enough  to  spare  part  of  the  top,  cuttings  were  taken 
and  rooted  like  those  from  an  ordinary  house  plant. 
We  found  that  even  a  single  leaf  would  root,  but 
would  not  branch  out  afterward.  Some  of  these  leaves 
set  potatoes  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  none  grew  to  matur¬ 
ity.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment,  we  had  80  good, 
strong  plants  in  crocks  and  boxes,  which  were  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  garden,  well  tended,  and  watered 
thoroughly  five  or  six  times  during  the  heat  of  the 
season.  IIow  they  did  grow  !  I  never  saw  more 
thrifty,  strong-growing  vines.  Most  of  them  covered 
a  space  of  more  than  four  feet,  before  maturity. 

From  the  one-fourth  pound  of  seed,  we  now  have 


174  pounds  of  potatoes,  many  of  them  very  fine,  the 
largest  weighing  two  pounds.  Others  are  medium, 
small,  or  irregular,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  un¬ 
usual  treatment  given  the  plants.  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  make  a  calculation  as  to  w'hat  a  like 
multiplication  would  produce  in  another  year,  and 
find  that  next  year's  crop  would  be  more  than  2, ()()() 
bushels  !  Don't  think  we  shall  try  it,  however.  My 
daughter  is  entitled  to  fully  one-half  the  credit  of 
this  experiment,  as  she  has  attended  to  the  cuttings, 
potting  plants,  etc.  This  is  our  first  attempt  in  this 
line,  and  we  think  we  have  done  very  well  for  begin¬ 
ners.  We  tried  the  same  method  of  multiplication 
with  another  potato,  the“(»reat  Divide,”  but  find 
that  it  can  not  compare  in  vigor  with  the  Carman. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  c.  c.  mci). 


WHAT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  SHALL  /  PLANT? 

In  all  cases,  for  home  supply,  we  want  a  succession 
of  all  the  fruits,  so  that  the  supply  in  ordinary  years 
may  be  constant  of  some  variety.  For  instance,  the 
strawberry,  followed  by  the  gooseberry  and  currant, 
raspberry,  blackberry.  As  the  peach  joins  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  the  blackberry  might  be  omitted  in  small  gar¬ 
dens.  Pears  may  be  had  from  July  10  until  March  by 
proper  selection.  'Phe  apple  from  July  10  until  .June 
1.  so  that  fresh  fruit  is  possible  the  year  ’round  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  cold  storage. 

For  market,  the  planting  should  be  of  what  pays 
best.  Crow  what  you  have  a  market  for,  and  what 
you  can  grow  best,  never  forgetting  that  a  quart  of 
early  strawberries  brings  more  clear  money  than  two 
quarts  in  the  height  of  the  season  ;  that  a  quart  of 
good-sized  berries  will  sell  for  more  than  two  of  small¬ 
sized  berries;  that  a  barrel  of  Bartlett  pears  will  bi-ing 
as  much  clear  cash  as  five  barrels  Belle  Lucrative.  Both 
are  of  good  quality — the  one  well  known  and  popular 
on  the  market,  the  other  without  a  reputation,  is 
neglected  to  rot  on  the  trees.  I  would  confine  my 
planting  to  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Clairgeau  (if 
land  is  high  and  dry),  and  Anjou.  If  planting  for  can¬ 
ning,  the  Parsonage  beats  all  the  rest ;  the  quality  is 
superior  for  canning,  but  hardly  satisfactory  for  table 
use.  Clairgeau  is  not  satisfactory  without  spraying, 
as  it  is  very  much  affected  by  leaf  blight.  Bou.ssock 
is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  Bartlett,  and  sells  no  better. 
We  are  too  late  here  for  Le  Conte,  as  it  idpens  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Keiffer  has  been  very  profitable,  but  its 
quality  is  poor. 

Among  the  peaches.  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon 
Free,  Moore’s  Favorite,  Stump,  Crawford’s  Late, 
Elberta,  Ford’s  Late,  Late  Rareripe  come  in  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest.  About  or  just  as  good,  are 
Ilance’s  Golden,  Crawford’s  Early,  Chair’s  Choice, 
Brandywine,  Red  Rareripe,  Globe,  Fox’s  Seedling 
(one  of  the  hardiest).  Among  the  extra-sized  peaches 
are  Reeve’s  Favorite,  Mai-y’s  Choice  (probably  one 
and  the  same  peach  re-named)  ;  Susquehanna  is  one 
of  the  largest.  The  above  are  all  freestones.  Enough 
clings  come  from  California  to  supply  the  market  for 
that  class.  They  keep  better  than  freestones. 

The  apple  is  the  fruit  that  comes  early  and  stays 
late  ;  is  sweet  to  sour  and  of  all  shades  of  color.  It  is 
melting,  juicy,  tough — any  quality  in  fruit  may  be 
found  nearly  in  perfection  in  the  apide.  For  market, 
the  earliest  variety  usually  pays  well  when  near  a 
good  market,  but  when  peaches  are  plentiful,  the 
apple  has  to  take  a  back  seat.  In  planting  for  market, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  after  the  first  half  of  .1  uly 
until  October,  there  is  little  call  for  the  apple.  This 
cuts  out  of  the  market  list  a  great  many  good  apples. 
Among  the  earliest,  I  find  Frimate  a  good  selling 
apple  ;  it  has  a  great  draw  back  in  being  a  shy  bearer. 
The  man  that  will  produce  a  red  apple  of  the  quality, 
red  in  color,  productive  and  a  little  firmer  in  texture 
than  the  Primate,  ought  to  realize  a  fortune  from  it. 
Garre ttson’s  Early,  Keswick  Codling,  Summer  JIagloe 
are  good,  but  peaches  are  close  on  them.  William’s 
Favorite  is  at  the  head  of  August  apples  ;  productive, 
form  and  color  perfect.  Twenty  Ounce  is  another 
good  Augu.st  apple.  Sweet  Bough,  ripening  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  August,  is  profitable.  Baldwin 
ripens  here  after  peaches.  Pekin,  Wine,  White  Pip¬ 
pin,  Cogswell  are  early  winter  or  fall  varieties  for 
market.  Smith’s  Cider  is  the  great  apple  for  New 
Jersey  ;  it  is  in  market  from  September  until  April,  is 
productive  in  alternate  years  to  a  fault.  The  quality 
is  fair,  but  not  high  ;  color,  red,  striped,  size  medium. 
Tree  a  moderate,  open  grower,  drooping  branches, 
bears  early.  Rome  Beauty,  slow,  upright  grower, 
bears,  sells  and  keeps  well.  York  Imperial  is  another 
Pennsylvanian  that  has  few  equals,  take  it  all  in  all. 
For  a  keeper  or  bearer  of  large  size,  plant  the  Willow 
Twig.  Is  the  list  loiig  enough  ?  'I’here  are  more  good 
apples.  We  have  a  year's  supply. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  theory  of  cross  fertiliza¬ 
tion  ?  We  have  the  Nero  apple,  one  of  the  first  to 
bloom  ;  it  usually  goes  out  of  bloom  as  the  other 
apples  come  in  bloom.  The  early  blossoms  are  set 
some  years,  before  other  trees  open  a  blossom,  The 
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Mother  and  Maiden’s  lilush  usually  do  not  begin  to 
bloom  xintil  the  early  and  medium  blossoms  are  gone, 
so  if  cross  fertilization  is  a  necessity  with  the  apple, 
the  planter  ought  to  set  the  early  bloomers  together, 
and  the  same  with  the  late.  The  Keiffer  pear  is  a 
persistent  bloomer,  and  our  tree  almost  every  year 
has  the  fruit  formed  before  the  Bartletts  open.  I 
have  little  faith  in  the  nece.s.sity  of  a  mixed  planta¬ 
tion,  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  mixed  plantation  would 
be  superior.  Nothing  is  lost  in  planting  in  alternate 
sections.  No  amount  of  cross  fertilization  will  ever 
make  the  Primate  an  abundant  producer  ;  no  want  of 
it  render  the  Smith’s  Cider  barren,  i.  .1.  hi.,ackwkm.. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 


WHAT  POTATOES  TO  PLANT. 

A  walk  in  early  morning  along  the  market  street  of 
Rochester,  revealed  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
wagons  were  loaded  with  Rural  No.  2  potatoes.  They 
are  so  smooth  and  perfectly  free  from  scab  and  knots, 
that  they  sell,  although  the  skin  peeled  on  them. 
This  too  early  harvesting  hurts  the  reputation  of  the 
potato  as  to  quality.  Said  one,  “I  drew  one  load  to 
the  asylum,  and  they  would  not  take  another.  In 
March,  I  drew  some  more  under  another  name,  and 
they  immediately  contracted  for  all  I  had.  It’s  a 
winter  potato.”  Some  few  loads  of  New  Queen  were 
very  fine,  but  it  is  a  light  yielder,  iinless  on  especially 
well  prepared  soil. 

Among  91  varieties  I  exhibited,  none  attracted  more 
attention  among  the  early  ones  than  the  Carman  No.  1. 
One  man  who  received  three  eyes,  dug  a  half  bushel. 
They  show  a  wide  variation  in  shape,  are  extremely 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  keep  green  so  long  that  many 
doubt  their  being  an  early  potato,  but  a  specimen  dug 
August  1.5  had  its  skin  set  tight.  They  are  heavy.  Is 
that  a  sign  of  solidity,  quality,  or  of  a  large  amount 
of  water  ?  They  are  too  precious  to  eat,  and  I  do  not 
know.  The  Orphan  and  Dutton  of  my  introduction, 
were  examined  by  men  from  the  numerous  seed  houses, 
who  have  offices  in  Rochester,  and  declared  to  be  among 
the  best  for  color  and  shape.  The  Wilson  seedling, 
American  Wonder  and  Rupert’s  Perfection  are  strong 
favorites.  The  Freeman  is  excellent  for  quality, 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  “just  what  you  make  it”  for 
yield.  “  Rut,”  was  said  to  me  a  hundred  times,  “  we 
cannot  biiy  all  these  kinds.  Name  the  best  three  late 
and  early  kinds.”  On  my  gravelly,  hillside,  loamy, 
chestnut  soil,  for  family  use  I  would  place  in  order  of 
yield.  Orphan,  Rural  No.  2,  WiLson  Seedling  for  late, 
and  Crane’s  June  Eating,  Chicago  Market  and  Free¬ 
man  for  eaidy.  For  market,  Bliss’s  Triumph  (Stray 
Beauty)  is  the  earliest,  and  a  fair  yielder  on  rich  soil. 
Early  Sunrise  is  next  in  order,  profit  considered.  For 
late.  Orphan,  Dutton  and  Rural  No.  2.  For  very  late, 
where  it  will  mature,  Troy  Seedling.  These  are  the 
kinds  I  shall  plant  the  most  of  next  season,  after  try¬ 
ing  100  kinds.  c.  E.  c. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  AN  ACRE. 

The  subject  that  has  arrested  my  attention  the  most 
frequently  in  the  past  two  montlis,  is  the  possibilities 
of  an  acre  of  very  rich  ground.  I  have  just  dug  three 
bushels  of  blood  beets  from  a  single  row  six  rods 
long.  1  had  previously  dug  one  bushel,  which  I  ped¬ 
dled  with  other  vegetables  at  10  cents  per  half  peck, 
getting  80  cents.  Beets  are  now  bringing  at  whole¬ 
sale,  .50  cents  per  bushel,  and  00  cents  when  sold  at 
houses.  Three  bushels  at  .50  cents  and  one  at  80  is 
$2.30.  The  ground  was  very  rich  and  beets  as  good 
could  be  grown  in  rows  a  foot  apart ;  indeed,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  rows  could  be  narrowed  enough  so  that 
this  row,  six  rods  long,  would  represent  just  one-third 
of  a  square  rod.  Figuring  on  this  basis,  a  square  rod 
of  beets  would  be  worth  $0.90,  and  an  acre  would 
figure  up  to  the  snug  tune  of  $1,104. 

My  little  farm  is  a  long  parallelogram,  and  one  side 
is  bounded  by  a  farm  owned  by  a  non-resident  who 
lias  it  worked  sometimes  and  sometimes  it  lies  idle  ; 
but  the  fence  rows  lie  idle  all  the  time,  and  grow  up 
to  brush  and  weeds.  Last  fall,  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  I  cleared  up  this  fence  row,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  little  done  the  year  before,  I  to  have  the 
use  of  it  until  I  had  it  subdued,  and  to  get  pay  for  my 
labor.  It  is  about  12  feet  wide,  and  on  a  piece  less 
than  12  rods  long  which  was  cleared  the  year  before, 
I  planted  400  Charleston  Wakefield  cabbages  and 
about  .50  caulifiower  plants.  The  season  was  so  dry 
that  the  latter  failed,  and  the  cabbages  did  not  get  as 
large  as  they  might  have  done  ;  but  I  sold  nearly  $10 
worth,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1  per  square  rod. 
The  ground  was  not  manured  and  had  grown  some 
very  fine  potatoes  the  year  before.  On  about  30  rods 
in  length,  I  planted  Early  Vermont  sweet  corn  (which 
by  the  way  is  a  much  better  kind  than  the  Cory) ;  but 
it  was  so  dry  that  I  had  only  about  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
ears  good  enough  to  sell. 

There  were  three  stone  piles  that  we  did  not  get 
time  to  move,  and  around  these  the  mice  or  ground 


squirrels  took  the  seed.  I  had  a  boy  plant  the  vacant 
hills  to  White  Spine  cucumbers  as  soon  as  I  found  the 
corn  was  missing.  There  were  about  80  hills  of 
ciicumbers,  and  the  weather  was  so  dry  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  that  I  got  hardly  anything  ;  but  rains  at  that 
time  started  them  into  new  vigor,  and  1  have  sold 
altogether  $0  worth  of  cucumbers,  big  and  little. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  cents  per  hill  and  2,.500  hills 
can  be  grown  per  acre. 

Matthew  Crawford,  who  lives  in  this  county,  plants 
tomatoes  six  feet  apart  and  gets  a  bu.shel  of  fruit  to  a 
hill.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  over  1,100  bushels  per  acre, 
and  last  year  and  this,  tomatoes  have  averaged  .50 
cents  per  bushel. 

Early  in  May,  I  transplanted  33,000  Prizetaker 
onions  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  I  have 
harvested  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  I  shall 
have  100  bushels,  which  will  bring  me  55  or  60  cents 
per  bushel.  It  was  very  dry,  and  many  fields  of  onions 
within  20  miles  failed  to  grow  any  larger  than  pick¬ 
ling  size.  Had  it  been  a  good  season,  I  would  have 
had  three  or  four  times  as  many.  It  was  so  dry  that 
there  was  not  water  enough  in  the  soil  to  make  the 
plant  food  available. 

Perhaps  these  statements  of  yields  may  make  some 
sleepy  reader  who  raises  8  or  10  bushels  of  oats  to  an 
acre,  open  his  eyes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  verify 
them  with  an  affidavit  if  nece.ssary.  The  row  of  beets 
referred  to  was  transplanted  from  a  little  plot  where 
I  spilt  some  seed  in  sowing  the  main  plantation.  I 
took  them  up  on  a  shovel  and  carried  them  to  a  vacant 
place  alongside  the  onions  and  dibbled  them  in  three 
inches  apart.  They  were  hoed  but  once,  and  cx’owded 
each  other  so  in  growing  that  they  were  oblong  in 
form.  L.  «.  PIERCE. 

Summit  County,  O. 


FEEDING  WHEAT  TO  BROOD  SOWS. 

EXIT  THE  SEOI»  BARREL. 

Last  fall  it  was  nece.ssarj’^  to  allow  the  sows  on  this 
farm  to  farrow  in  a  wheat  stubble  field  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  farm  buildings — so  far  away  that  we 
could  not  .slop  them,  as  is  our  usual  custom.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  feeding  the  spring  pigs  for  market  near  the 
buildings,  the  sows  with  their  young  pigs  had  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  stubble  field  till  the  pigs  were  about  one 
month  old.  A  neighbor  claimed  great  success  in  feed¬ 
ing  whole  wheat  to  his  hogs.  Having  strong  faith  in 
his  claims,  1  thought  to  keep  the  sows  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  feeding  wheat  whole — and  without  soaking. 
I  was  sati.sfied  that  I  would  succeed  if  I  could  secure 
thorough  mastication  of  the  grain,  which  1  endeav¬ 
ored  to  do  by  scattering  the  wheat  thinly  on  the 
ground.  This  I  was  unable  to  do ;  the  sows  had 
large  litters,  and  must  necessarily  consume  large 
amounts  of  grain  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
pigs.  One  thing  against  this  was  the  insufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  grass  and  clover.  Had  these  been  growing  in 
abundance,  I  believe  that  the  results  would  have 
been  different.  “Hogging  rye”  has  not  been  profit¬ 
able  with  us.  unless  there  was  an  abundance  of  grass, 
and  1  believe  that  the  same  is  true  in  feeding  whole 
wheat. 

In  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  the  sows  would  swallow 
the  wheat  without  mastication,  and,  as  a  result,  they 
ran  down  rapidly  in  fiesh,  and  the  pigs  did  not  grow 
as  rapidly  as  I  wished.  I  am  strong  in  my  belief  that 
for  young  pigs,  whole  wheat  is  a  most  excellent  ra¬ 
tion  :  they  will  not  swallow  it  wdthout  mastication, 
as  larger  animals  do,  and  besides,  it  is  a  well-balanced 
ration.  Farmers  talk  a  good  deal  about  animals 
assimilating  ground  feed  better  than  the  whole. 
When  the  whole  grain  is  voided  unbroken,  it  is  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  that  it  has  not  been  digested. 
With  the  ground  feed  it  is  altogether  different ;  the 
farmer  assumes  that  digestion  has  been  perfect,  but 
he  does  not  know  from  the  appearance  of  the  voidings 
whether  this  is  true  or  not. 

Experiments  with  whole  corn  and  corn  meal,  fed  to 
determine  their  comparative  value  as  hog  feed,  did 
not  show  in  results  a  sufficient  balance  in  favor  of  the 
meal,  to  pay  the  toll  and  trouble  of  going  to  mill.  I 
do  not  know  why  this  will  not  be  true  of  wheat  whole 
and  ground.  With  corn  meal  fed  dry,  and  wet,  the 
results  are  in  favor  of  the  wet  food. 

If  the  sows  had  been  near  the  house  and  could  have 
had  the  wheat  crushed  and  wet,  I  could  have  kept  them 
up  in  fiesh.  If  I  were  feeding  wheat,  ground,  to  swine, 
and  wished  to  wet  it,  I  would  not  want  it  ground  fine, 
but  the  grains  well  broken  or  crushed.  When  ground 
fine,  it  makes  a  sticky  mass  hard  to  handle — leaving  it 
coarser  avoids  this.  In  my  practice,  I  am  doing  away 
with  the  slop  barrel  as  a  mixing  receptacle.  I  pour 
the  ship  stuff  in  the  troughs,  and  pour  the  accumu¬ 
lated  slops  over  it.  If  there  be  not  sufficient  slop  to 
dampen  it  well,  add  water.  It  requires  about  one 
gallon  of  water  or  slop  for  each  gallon  of  dry  feed. 
By  this  plan,  I  do  away  with  that  great  breeder  of 
disease,  the  slop  barrel;  am  relieved  of  the  trouble  of 


packing  the  barrel  in  sawdust  to  prevent  freezing  in 
cold  weather,  and  also  save  one  handling  of  the  feed. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  they  eat  the  feed  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way,  as  readily  as  if  it  soaked  12  to  24 
hours.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 


AN  ACTOR  AND  HIS  POTATOES. 

TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  “  OLD  FOGY  ”  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIVE  PER  CENT  R.  N.-Y. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  my  potatoes  this 
year,  and  have  achieved  a  grand  success  ;  in  fact,  too 
much  of  a  hit,  as  some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me.  They 
say  that  my  potatoes  are  too  large  to  sell,  but  I  don’t 
believe  it  for  I  have  sold  from  one  to  three  bushels  to 
nearly  every  one  who  has  seen  them,  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses,  at  $1.75  per  bushel.  My  method  of  planting 
was  to  make  furrows  about  eight  inches,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more  in  depth.  Then  I  spread  some  well  rotted 
stable  manure  in  the  furrows  an  inch  deep  from  end 
to  end,  planted  the  seed,  one  eye  to  a  piece,  about  a 
foot  apart  and  covered  it  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
earth.  Then  I  sowed  Bradley’s  fertilizer  by  hand 
along  the  furrows,  the  same  quantity  I  would  use 
putting  in  fodder  corn,  and  then  filled  the  trenches — 
no  hills. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  .said,  “You  are  only  wasting 
that  manure  and  fertilizer,  for  you  will  have  nothing 
but  a  big  crop  of  tops  and  no  tubers.”  Another  said, 
“  You  vill  burn  your  crop  all  up  with  that  fertilizer, 
for  the  manure  will  sprout  the  seed,  and  when  the 
plants  get  up  to  where  the  fertilizer  is,  they  will  be 
burned  to  death  by  the  strength  of  the  chemicals.”  My 
reply  was,  “  Gentlemen,  for  four  years  I  have  been 
gathering  potatoes  not  much  larger  than  pigeons’ 
eggs,  and  this  is  an  experiment ;  if  it  doesn’t  work, 
you  will  get  the  benefit,  for  I  will  have  to  buy  from 
you  for  my  own  use.” 

Three  times  before  the  tops  came  through,  I  went 
over  it  with  a  Breed’s  weeder,  and  twice  or  three 
times  afterwards,  and  I  had  very  few  weeds  this  fall. 
I  cultivated  four  times  veVy  shallow,  just  enough  to 
break  the  surface.  Such  tops  you  never  .saw.  They 
looked  like  very  large  tomato  vines,  and  all  through  the 
drought  that  dried  up  all  the  wells  and  brooks  in  this 
vicinity,  those  tops  stood  out  green  and  fresh,  while 
corn  alongside  of  it  burned  up  and  died.  Now  the  neigh¬ 
bors  .say,  “Where  did  you  get  that  idea?”  “From 
The  R.  N.-Y.  partly,  and  partly  from  my  awn  idea.  The 
Rural  advocates  fiat  cultivation — no  hills.  It  also 
says,  ‘plant  deep.’  It  also  advocates  fertilizer.  The 
old  fogies  say,  ‘use  stable  manure.’  I  combined  the 
two — Rural  and  old  fogies — three-fourths  Rural, 
one-fourth  old  fogies.”  Who  gets  the  credit  of  the 
combination  in  my  mind  ?  The  Rural,  of  course,  for 
if  I  had  not  read  The  Rural,  I  would  be  following 
the  footsteps  of  the  fellows  around  here  who  keep  a 
yoke  of  oxen  in  preference  to  horses  which  are 
speedier  and  easier  kept,  and  who  cut  bushes  in  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  never  buy  a  newspaper. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass.  the  actor  farmer. 


COTTON  SEED  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  IT  FOR  USE. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September 
29,  page  618,  by  W.  D.  L.,  Reidville,  S.  C.,  he  says  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  tell  us  how  to  tan  the  hides  of  these  little  fellows  (cotton  seed) , 
and  deliver  their  gray  coats  in  dust  to  the  soil.  This  is  what  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  as  well  as  myself  would  like  to  know,  just  how 
they  may  be  reduced  to  powder  without  driving  off  any  of  their 
valuable  qualities  as  plant  food.  F.  m.  r. 

Hamlet,  Ga. 

Composting  Would  Lose  Nitrogen. 

I  have  never  composted  cotton  seed,  for  doing  so 
will  necessarily  cause  loss  of  nitrogen  unless  it  be 
buried  under  so  great  a  mass  of  earth  as  to  render  the 
compost  too  weak  in  fertilizing  elements.  Even  when 
composted  the  cotton  seed  will  not  be  reduced  to  any¬ 
thing  like  fineness,  as  the  hull  will  not  decay  for  a  year, 
and  sometimes  more.  The  only  way  to  reduce  it  to  any¬ 
thing  like  fineness,  is  either  through  mills  made  ex¬ 
pressly  to  grind  hull  and  kernel,  or  else  to  use  a  mill 
with  blades,  which  chops  it  up  into  about  quarters.  I 
am  not  a  believer  in  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer  except 
in  the  green  state,  or  crushed,  put  in  the  hill  with 
corn,  or  broadcasted  on  oats.  I  have  plowed  in  and 
harrowed  100  bushels  per  acre  for  strawberries,  cab¬ 
bage,  onions  and  other  crops,  and  have  never  seen  one 
indication,  either  in  color  of  plant  or  in  product,  that 
any  fertilizer  had  been  applied.  I  have  seen  the  effect 
of  cotton-seed  meal  on  rye  and  oats  planted  in  the 
fall,  and  on  corn  in  spring,  but  the  only  effect  on  cab¬ 
bage  or  other  crops  was  to  fire.  I  never  saw  the 
green  color  afforded  by  nitrogen  from  applications  o^ 
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cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  except  on  the  crops 
named.  For  years,  I  have  discarded  cotton  seed  and 
bought  bone,  tankage,  dried  blood,  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  Tankage  containing  so  large  a  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  being  in  such  dry, 
fine  powder,  I  prefer  to  any  other  form.  I  believe  it 
the  cheapest,  unless  nitrate  of  soda  at  reduced  prices 
may  become  so.  A.  w.  smith. 

Americus,  Ga. 

Composting  is  a  "‘Back  Number.” 

The  man  here  who  would  propose  to  compost  whole 
cotton  seed,  would  be  considered  little  short  of  a 
lunatic.  Cotton  planters  do  not  compost  seed  now, 
but  sell  it  to  the  oil  mills  and  buy  the  meal  and  hulls 
back  for  feed  or  manure.  I  could  never  see  enough 
in  compost  making  to  warrant  the  great  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  the  practice.  I  always  preferred  to  get  out 
what  manure  I  had  as  fast  as  possible,  then  supple¬ 
ment  it  with  the  cheaper  forms  of  mineral  fertilizers, 
and  grow  my  composting  material  in  the  shape  of 
clover  or  pea  vines  already  spread  over  the  land. 
Cotton  growers  who  do  not  already  know,  should  be 
taught  that  the  oil  in  cotton  is  of  no  value  to  them  as 
manure,  and  the  meal  is  far  more  available  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  than  the  whole  seed.  Jf  1  were  growing  cotton 
where  I  could  not  sell  the  seed,  I  would  crush  it  and 
spread  at  once  on  the  land.  In  this  way,  there  would 
be  less  loss  of  nitrogen  than  in  any  other  way  of 
which  I  know.  w.  F.  massey. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

Crusher  Ahead  of  Compost. 

In  composting  cotton  seed,  the  usual  process  is  to 
mix  it  in  alternating  layers  with  acid  phosphate  and 
kainit,  and  sometimes  stable  or  “lot”  manure  is 
added.  A  very  common  proportion  is,  acic^hosphate, 
1,000  pounds,  cotton  seed  (green),  2,000,  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  2,000,  kainit,  500.  It  is  essential  that  the  cotton 
seed  be  thoroughly  wet  with  water,  as  well  as  the 
stable  manure  ;  otherwise  the  fermentation  will  be 
too  violent,  and  fire-fanging  and  loss  will  result.  It 
is  usual  to  cover  the  mass  when  compactly  heaped, 
with  several  inches  of  rich  soil.  In  our  own  practice 
at  the  station,  we  use  a  simple  cotton-seed  power 
crusher  which  mashes  the  seed  sufficiently  to  prevent 
germination.  The  crushed  seed  is  then  distributed 
directly  in  the  bedding  furrows,  the  other  ingredients 
strewn  along  in  the  same  furrows,  and  immediately 
covered  by  the  bedding  plow.  The  direct  application 
of  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer,  is  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse  and  disrepute,  for  the  reason  that  the  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  mills  readily  exchange  cotton-seed  meal  for 
seed  on  terms  that  justify  the  farmer  in  making  the 
exchange.  For  instance,  the  usual  rate  of  exchange 
is  1,000  pounds  of  meal  for  2,000  pounds  of  seed.  Now 
the  equivalent  (as  a  fertilizer)  of  2,000  pounds  of 
whole  seed,  is  only  700  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal. 
Therefore,  in  the  terms  above  given,  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  300  pounds  of  meal  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  seed,  which  will  justify  him  in  hauling  the  seed 
and  the  return  load  of  meal  several  miles. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station.  r.  j.  redding. 

A  Compost  that  Gives  Satisfaction. 

As  soon  in  the  spidng  as  the  manure  is  hauled  out,  I 
cover  the  surface  of  yards,  sheds  and  stables,  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep  with  muck,  top-soil  from  the 
woods  or  alluvial  soil,  and,  if  nothing  better  can  be 
obtained,  with  sawdust.  On  this,  I  put  about  a  foot 
of  pine  sti’aw,  and  add  more  pine  straw  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  surface  dry  and 
clean.  By  November,  this  is  thoroughly  pulverized 
except,  perhaps,  some  of  the  pine  straw,  which  is  put 
to  one  side  for  future  use.  All  of  this  in  yard  and  cow 
sheds  is  raked  up,  a  pen  is  started,  and  a  foot  of  this 
mixture  is  put  on  the  bottom,  then  six  inches  of  cotton 
seed,  which  is  thoroughly  wet ;  on  this  are  six  inches 
of  stable  manure  also  wet,  then  a  foot  of  the  mixture 
from  the  yard  and  so  on  until  the  materials  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  On  top  of  the  pen,  I  put  two  feet  of  saw¬ 
dust.  The  top  of  the  pen  is  left  flat,  or  with  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  center  as  with  the  covering  of  sawdust  on 
top  not  enough  water  will  penetrate  to  do  any  harm, 
and  the  moisture  and  gases  from  below  will  not 
escape.  I  do  not  let  either  cotton  seed  or  stable 
manure  come  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  pen,  but  fill  it 
with  lot  manure  or  sawdust.  The  cotton  seed  and 
stable  manure  are  surrounded  with  an  absorbent. 
The  pile  gets  pretty  hot,  but  if  the  cotton  seed  and 
stable  manure  have  been  thoroughly  wet,  no  harm 
will  be  done.  One  of  the  first  and  best  effects  of  this 
heating  is  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  cotton  seed,  and 
diffuse  it  through  the  mass.  In  90  days,  the  mass 
should  be  thrown  out  of  the  pen  ,  worked  over  with  a 
hoe,  and  then  put  back,  and  a  cover  put  over  it.  If, 
when  this  mass  is  being  worked  over,  land  plaster  at 
the  rate  of  from  200  to  400  pounds  to  the  ton  can  be 
sprinkled  over  it,  gases  that  might  escape  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  Some  of  our  gins  have  crushers  attached,  and 
the  cotton  seed  is  crushed  free  of  charge,  and  applied 
directly  to  the  crop  ;  but  I  have  had  best  results  from 


composting.  Instead  of  the  land  plaster  many  use 
phosphate,  and  claim  better  results.  c.  c.  L.  died. 

Alabama. 

What  They  Do  in  Mississippi.  • 

Our  plan  for  composting  cotton  seed  is  to  put  it  in 
heaps  with  fresh  stable  manure,  putting  alternate 
layers  of  each.  If  the  manure  is  very  wet,  fermenta¬ 
tion  will  soon  begin  ;  but  if  it  does  n  t  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  moisten  the  seed,  more  is  added  when 
the  heap  is  completed.  When  the  heap  has  become 
thoroughly  warmed,  it  is  turned  over,  so  that  the  seed 
and  manure  are  well  mixed,  and  is  then  allowed  to 
heat  a  second  time,  after  which  it  is  immediately 
hauled  to  the  field.  If  the  heap  is  watched  closely, 
and  turned  as  soon  as  it  becomes  thoroughly  heated, 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  moment. 
When  the  compost  has  been  prepared  some  time  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  using,  we  have  sometimes  covered  the  heap 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth,  after  turning  it  the  first 
time  ;  but  the  saving  effected  in  this  way  has  been 
hardly  worth  the  labor. 

The  common  practice  throughout  the  South,  is  to  use 
the  seed  without  composting.  If  used  early  in  the  season 
it  soon  begins  to  decay  in  the  cold  soil,  and  so  becomes 
available  for  plant  food  by  the  time  the  growing  crops 
need  assistance.  If  it  is  to  be  used  later  in  the  season, 
after  the  soil  has  become  sufficiently  warm  to  induce 
germination,  it  is  usually  killed  by  steaming,  or  by 
placing  in  piles  and  wetting  so  as  to  induce  heating, 
three  days  being  sufficient  to  kill  the  germs.  I  must 
admit  that  our  methods  are  slightly  wasteful,  but  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  is  very  small,  and  as  the  seed  is  now 
worth  only  $7.50  per  ton,  it  is  less  expensive  to  bear 
this  loss  than  to  hire  the  labor  necessary  for  closer 
saving.  8.  m.  tracy. 

Mississippi  Experiment  Station. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Farming  From  the  Town. 

Mechanic,''  Dover,  N.  H. — Is  it  pos.sibIe  (or  prob¬ 
able)  that  a  fair  income  could  be  made  by  farming 
without  residing  on  the  land  ?  I  own  a  large  house 
and  barn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  inside  the 
city  limits  (population  13,000).  I  have  all  the  city 
privileges,  such  as  water,  gas,  electric  cars,  schools, 
etc.  I  am  called  a  good  gardener  by  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  see  my  one-acre  garden.  Suppose  I 
buy  a  piece  of  land  two  or  more  miles  out,  and  plant 
30  acres  of  potatoes  or  beans,  plant  10  or  more  acres  of 
apple  ti-ees  and  travel  to  and  from  my  home  to  work 
the  farm,  as  I  now  do  to  my  work  as  a  mechanic  in  the 
city.  Is  there  any  need  of  living  on  the  farm  all  the 
year  ’round  when  there  are  only  six  working  months 
when  growing  only  one  or  two  crops  ?  Is  not  some 
such  plan  adopted  in  some  of  the  Western  wheat 
growing  States  ? 

Ans. — Some  such  plan  is  followed  by  some  of  the 
wheat  farmers  out  West.  They  live  in  a  village  with 
the  farm  some  distance  away.  Usually  there  is  a 
small  house  on  the  farm  in  which  the  owner  lives  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  seasons  of  plowing,  seeding  or  thra.shing. 
In  Colorado,  some  farmers  follow  this  plan  with  grain 
and  potatoes.  In  your  case,  we  think  it  would  be 
better  to  move  out  to  the  farm  during  the  working 
sea.son,  or  at  least  remain  there  week  days.  There  are 
so  many  things  about  farm  work  that  demand  constant 
oversight,  that  unless  you  can  get  hired  help  that  will 
take  as  much  interest  in  the  farm  as  you  do,  you 
should  be  on  hand  until  the  crops  are  sold.  If  you  use 
fertilizers  and  do  not  keep  live  stock  for  manure,  you 
can  have  the  winters  free  for  work  in  town  if  you 
like.  You  cannot  do  this  if  you  keep  stock,  for  they 
will  require  even  more  attention  than  the  crops. 

Onions  and  Timothy  Hay. 

H.  S.,  Woodlawn,  Pa. — 1.  In  growing  onion  sets,  how 
are  the  weeds  kept  out  of  them  ?  2.  How  are  they 

taken  from  the  ground  when  ripe  ?  Is  there  any 
machinery  in  use  for  this  work  ?  3.  lias  The  R.  N.-Y. 

ever  tried  Timothy,  for  bringing  up  a  poor  soil  where 
clover  will  not  catch  ?  4.  How  can  a  farmer  living  20 

miles  from  a  large  city,  who  must  ship  by  rail,  arrange 
to  deal  direct  with  consumers  ? 

Ans. — 1.  By  using  a  wheel  hoe  between  the  rows 
and  by  hand  weeding  in  the  rows.  2.  Pull  by  hand, 
or  use  a  small  trowel,  throwing  the  sets  into  baskets 
or  crates.  3.  Timothy  is  a  nitrogen  consumer,  clover 
a  nitrogen  getter.  Timothy  roots  and  stubble  take 
just  as  much  nitrogen  from  the  soil  as  they  add  to  it 
when  turned  under.  The  Timothy  cut  and  removed 
is  just  so  much  loss.  4.  By  advertising  for  customers 


or  by  personally  canvassing  for  orders.  If  he  get  a 
few  customers,  and  please  them,  they  will  bring 
others. 

Two  Fertilizers  Sold  in  Indiana. 


A.  W.  W.,  Swanville,  Ind. — I  send  cards  showing  the 
analyses  of  two  kinds  of  fertilizer,  with  the  price 
marked  on  each  one.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 


it  is  too  much  to  pay. 

No.  1. 

Per  ct. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  . .  13.27 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid.  2.01 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid . 

Ammonia  (H;iN) .  0.06 

Potassa  (K.jO) . 

Price,  $21  per  ton. 


No.  2. 

Per  ct. 

Soluble  phosphoric  add . 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid.  0.63 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  16.73 

Ammonia  (HdN) .  4.34 

Potassa  (KiO) . 

Price,  $27  per  ton. 


Ans. — Without  going  into  details,  we  may  say  that 
No.  1,  according  to  this  analysis,  contains  305  pounds 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  over  one 
pound  of  ammonia.  At  the  prices  fixed  by  the  station 
chemists,  this  would  give  a  trade  value  of  about  $17. 
No.  2  contains  133  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  87  pounds  of  ammonia,  worth,  on  the  same  valu- 
tion,  about  $30.  No.  1  is  of  value  only  where  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  needed.  No.  2  lacks  potash,  and,  while 
it  may  give  fair  results  on  soils  containing  enough  of 
that  element,  it  will  fail  wherever  a  “  complete  ”  ma¬ 
nure  is  needed. 


Succession  of  Peaches  For  Michigan. 

E.  H.  B.,  Saranac,  Mich. — What  is  a  good  list  of 
peaches  for  central  Michigan,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  varieties,  and  comprising  the  latest  that  will 
ripen  here  ?  This  market  requires  a  yellow-fleshed, 
freestone  peach.  The  trees  must  be  hardy  and  good 
growers  for  a  light  sandy  loam.  Give  also  a  list  for  a 
clay  loam. 

Ans. — Alexander,  Rivers,  Hale,  St.  John,  Early 
Barnard,  Early  Michigan  (or  Lewis),  Oldmixon  Free, 
Chili.  This  will  give  a  good  succession  for  either 
sandy  or  clayey  soil.  Peaches  should  never  be  planted 
on  either  sand  or  clay  unle.ss  thoroughly  underdrained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially.  T.  T.  EYON. 

Blanching  Celery  With  Sawdust. 

E.  R.  S.,  Morgantown,  Pa. — Would  sawdust  be  good 
to  put  around  celery  to  blanch  it  ?  Last  season,  I  put 
charcoal  dust  ai’ound  it,  and  it  kept  for  awhile  and 
then  rotted,  but  was  slow  to  blanch.  I  want  some 
quick  way  to  make  it  fit  for  table  use. 

Ans. — There  would  be  no  advantage  in  using  .saw¬ 
dust  instead  of  sand  or  earth  for  blanching  celery.  It 
certainly  would  not  prevent  rotting  any  more  than 
the  use  of  charcoal  dust.  The  celery  would  be  very 
liable  to  have  somewhat  of  the  sawdust  flavor.  Celery 
will  not  blanch  quickly  unle.ss  it  is  growing  rapidly. 
Hence  the  stored  celery  must  be  given  conditions 
favorable  for  its  growth,  in  order  to  secure  rapid 
blanching.  Heat  and  moisture  cause  the  rotting.  The 
foliage  and  stalks  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 
Water  should  be  applied  only  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  its 
wilting.  M.  11.  BECKWITH. 

Edible  Nuts  for  Central  New  York. 


L.  L.  W.,  Berwyn,  N.  Y. — What  is  a  list  of  edible 
nuts  that  may  be  successfully  grown  in  central  New 
York  ? 

Ans. — Hard-shell  almonds,  che.stnuts,  filberts,  hick- 
orynuts,  pecans,  walnuts,  butternuts.  Dwarf  English, 
(Preparturien.s),  Japan  (Sieboldi). 

Fish  Scrap  for  Feeding  Stock. 

B.  P.  H.,  West  Phlladclphui,  Pa. — Is  dry  ground  fish 
scrap  suitable  for  feeding  cattle  to  replace  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  ?  What  are  its  contents  in  albuminoids, 
carbohydrates  and  fats  ?  Can  it  be  procured  in  New 
Y ork  ?  What  does  it  cost  per  ton  ? 

Ans. — Fish  .scrap  of  good  quality  contains  some¬ 
where  near  50  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  and  from  8  to 
14  per  cent  of  fat.  It  can  be  bought  readily  in  New 
York  for  about  $40  per  ton,  but  should  be  more  finely 
ground,  I  think,  before  using  as  a  cattle  food.  1 
know  of  no  accurate  experiments  in  this  counti'y  on 
its  use  as  a  feed.  It  would  be  well  worth  trying,  at 
least  for  fattening  sheep.  It  is  more  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be  used  for  dairy  cows,  because  it  would 
most  likely  flavor  the  milk.  dr.  e.  ii.  jenkins. 


Best  Peaches  for  Long  Island. 

V.  L.  Y.,  Oi'lent,  L.  1. — 1.  What  are  good  varieties 
of  peaches,  a  few  early,  but  the  most  of  them  ripen¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September?  1  don’t 
want  any  clings.  2.  Is  there  a  profitable  variety  of 
white-cored  freestones  ?  3.  Is  there  more  than  one 

Abundance  plum  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  season  to  set 
peach  trees  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Troth’s  Early,  Mountain  Ro.se,  St.  Johns, 
Early  York,  Oldmixon  Free,  Crawford’s  Early,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Late,  Susquehanna,  Elberta,  Beer’s  Smock, 
Lovett’s  White.  2.  Ward’s  Late,  Stump.  We  have 
all  of  these  in  bearing,  and  have  found  them  good. 
3.  There  is  but  one  recognized  as  the  Abundance 
plum;  see  Prof.  Bailey’s  bulletin.  4.  Our  experience 
is  that  peach  trees  will  live  and  grow  best  when 
planted  in  the  spring.  ISAAC  hicks. 
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Penalty  for  Selling  Foul  Seeds. 

“  Mokalitv,”  New  York. — I  am  afraid 
that  II.  L.  C.,  page  r)U3,  will  riin  some 
ri.sk  in  selling  turnip  and  mustard  seeds 
mixed  for  the  pure  seed  of  either  kind, 
besides  that  of  damages  to  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  advisedly  calls  his  attention. 
Under  the  Penal  Code  in  this  State,  what 
formerly  constituted  embezzlement  and 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses, 
now  constitutes  larceny.  However,  if 
one  confine  himself  to  crime  in  a  small 
way,  say  to  the  amount  of  $2.5  or  less,  he 
may  be  charged  with  petit  larceny  only, 
for  which  the  maximum  penalty  is  one 
year’s  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  a  fine  of  $500.  If  the  money  or  prop¬ 
erty  obtained  by  color  or  aid  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  false  representations,  or  pretense 
or  any  false  token  or  writing,  exceeds 
$25  in  value,  grand  larceny  in  the  .second 
degree  is  the  result  with  a  maximum 
penalty  of  five  years’  impri.sonment.  If 
the  business  is  carried  on  by  machinery, 
so  to  speak  (above  $500)  it  will  come 
within  the  definition  of  grand  larceny 
in  the  first  degree  and  may  take  one 
away  from  his  family  for  10  years.  Hut 
it  may  be  added,  in  this  matter  of  pen¬ 
alty,  as  suggested  by  you  in  the  matter 
of  damages,  that  certain  facts  must  first 
be  established.  In  the  former,  in  order 
to  subject  II.  L.  C.  to  punishment,  the 
victim  must  prove  that  the  statement  or 
representation  was  false,  and  was  made 
designedly  with  knowledge  of  its  falsity, 
and  with  an  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud, 
and  was  I'elied  upon  by  the  person  de¬ 
frauded. 

Tl/ose  Grubs  Again. 

G.  A.  P.,  W’ll.AWANA,  Pa. — While  Fred 
Grundy  is  always  entertaining,  he  is 
sometimes  superficial,  as  in  his  article  on 
Images  551  and  04(5.  None  of  his  critics 
denies  the  truth  of  his  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  destructiveness  of  the  white 
grub,  or  implies  that  he  “does  not 
know  a  white  grub”  when  he  sees  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  grubs  are  sometimes 
bred  in  stable  manure,  and  thus  applied 
to  the  soil.  1  venture  no  opinion  on  the 
subject,  but  will  give  an  instance  that 
may  have  some  bearing.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  some  well  rotted  manure  that 
contained  numerous  small,  white  grubs 
resembling  those  .so  injurious  to  the 
potato  and  strawberry,  was  applied  to  a 
plot,  and  strawberries  set  at  once.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  cultivation,  many  of  the 
grubs  were  exposed  to  view.  Some  were 
sent  to  the  New  York  Times  and  were 
pronounced  grubs  common  to  manure 
and  not  the  troublesome  strawberry 
pest.  As  to  results  :  No  plants  were  in¬ 
jured  that  year  or  the  next. 

A  strawberry  bed  if  left  to  bear  two 
or  more  crops,  may  become  infested,  and 
if  plowed  under  and  re-set,  injury  may 
follow  whether  manured  or  not.  If  Mr. 
Grundy  has  ground  upon  which  potatoes 
have  been  growm  two  or  more  years 
without  injiiry,  let  him  manure  it  heav¬ 
ily  with  manure  produced  this  winter 
and  set  it  to  strawberries  next  spring. 
It  may  enlighten  him.  It  will  also  pay 
him  carefully  to  re-read  the  articles 
criticised. 

On  page  (546  II.  S.  H.  sa3>^s  :  “  On  the 
contrary,  when  I  have  used  no  manure, 
I  have  had  much  injury  from  the  grub.” 
A  superficial  reader  might  infer  that 
II.  S.  II.  considers  manure  a  preventive 
of  the  grub. 

About  Second-Crop  Potatoes. 

D.  \V.  D.,  Hickman,  Ky. — The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  experiment  with  seed  for  growing 
second-crop  potatoes,  page  602,  was  al¬ 
together  wrong.  Potatoes  intended  for 
planting  for  second-crop  should  never  be 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
About  four  years  ago,  I  discovered  the 
mmense  superiority  of  the  second-crop 


potato,  both  for  seed  and  the  table  ;  since 
that  time  I  have  tried  a  great  many 
methods  to  get  a  perfect  stand  of  second- 
crop  potatoes — with  only  partial  success. 
The  method  giving  best  results  was  to  dig 
the  first  crop  as  soon  as  the  vines  died, 
and  place  the  potatoes  for  the  second- 
crop  planting,  in  a  cool,  shady  cellar. 
Here  they  remained  undisturbed  until 
planting  time,  about  August  15.  The 
ground  intended  for  this  crop  was  made 
as  fine  as  flour,  very  fertile  and  free  from 
trash  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds.  1  marked 
out  the  furrows  with  a  flaring  shovel 
plow  12  inches  deep,  dropped  the  .seed 
potatoes  (every  one  barely  scalped  at  the 
seed  end)  immediately,  and  covered  two 
to  four  inches  deep.  Very  little,  if  any, 
further  cultivation  is  necessary,  except 
to  work  the  fine  soil  into  the  trench  as 
the  potatoes  come  up  and  advance  in 
growth.  1  decidedly  prefer  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Triumph  to  any  other  variety  I 
know,  for  second-crop  planting.  It  never 
seeds,  and  I  think  this  characteristic 
causes  it  to  sprout  when  other  varieties 
would  not.  It  is  the  effort  of  nature  to 
reproduce,  which  in  this  variety,  can  be 
done  only  from  the  tuber. 

Crimson  Clover  Experience. 

W.  P.  McC.,  Tkoy,  Pa.— In  the  fall  of 
189.'5,  I  plowed  five  acres  of  worn-out 
Timothy  sod,  early  in  April,  prepared 
the  ground  by  thoroughly  harrowing, 
and  then  applied  250  pounds  of  bone 
phosiihate  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  mixed,  per  acre.  April  19,  I 
sowed  two  bu.shels  of  oats  and  nine 
quarts  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre  ; 
both  came  up  promptly.  June  15  a 
drought  set  in,  and  both  made  a  poor 
growth  until  the  middle  of  July  when 
rain  fell  and  the  clover  then  grew 
rapidly.  At  the  time  of  cutting  the  oats 
the  clover  was  16  inches  high  and  thick 
on  the  ground.  On  thrashing  the  oats, 
I  saved  the  clover-mixed  straw  to  feed 
my  horses.  It  made  an  excellent  hay, 
and  animals  thrive  on  it  as  well  as  on 
Timothy. 

Hut  the  point  I  wish  to  make  in  favor 
of  the  clover  is  this  :  After  the  oats  were 
removed,  the  clover  continued  to  grow 
rapidly — stooled  and  made  a  good  heavy 
.sod.  The  last  of  September  I  plowed  it 
under  and  sowed  the  ground  to  rye.  1 
am  fully  sati.sfied  that  the  ground  is 
richer  and  improved  in  every  wuiy  on 
account  of  the  clover.  I  pronounce  it  a 
success.  I  got  a  good  crop  of  oats — 27 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  a  very  poor  season, 
four  tons  of  good  hay,  and  a  heavy  clover 
sod  to  plow  under. 

THe  Irrigation  for  Celery. 

C.  E.  C. ,  Newark,  N.  Y. — In  reply  to 
G.  E.  K.,  Carey,  O.,  page  600,  I  would 
say  that  1  have  at  this  time,  a  piece  of 
celery  that  is  very  fine,  raised  by  means 
of  subirrigation.  I  used  two-inch  tiles, 
and  placed  them  in  trenches  five  feet 
apart,  but  only  four  inches  below  the 
surface  as  I  expected  to  use  them  only 
one  season.  A  stream  runs  along  one 
end  of  the  patch,  across  which  I  placed 
a  platform  and  on  it  a  cistern  pump. 
With  a  piece  of  damaged  fire  hose  I  con¬ 
ducted  the  water  to  each  of  the  lines  of 
tile.  Perhaps  G.  E.  K.  can  keep  his  tile 
full  of  water  but,  pump  as  fast  as  I 
could,  for  half  an  hour,  I  could  not  get 
my  tiles  full,  much  less  keep  them  full. 
During  our  dry  August,  twice  a  week,  I 
pumped  about  half  an  hour  in  each  line 
of  tile  (80  feet  long)  or  until  moisture 
began  to  show  on  the  surface.  My  sub¬ 
irrigation  has  been  a  success. 

Foul  Proposition  About  a  Fair. 

L.  E.  K.  L.,  Houston,  Neb. — I  inclose 
a  brainj"  (?)  editorial  clipped  from  one  of 
our  progressive  (?)  county  papers,  w'hich 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture  I  ask  you 
to  reproduce  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  the 
name  of  the  powers  that  be,  I  would 
like  to  have  somebody,  somewhere,  rise 
up  and  tell  me  what  this  world  is  com¬ 
ing  to  anyhow.  Yes,  the  York  County 
Fair  was  a  flat  failure,  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that ;  it  was  a  failure  last  year  also. 
All  of  us  wdio  took  premiums  on  exhibits 


were  obliged  to  wait  until  last  April  for 
our  money,  and  then  received  but  50  and 
75  cents  on  the  dollar.  Why  ?  All  on 
account  of  that  selfsame,  highly  edify¬ 
ing  speed  ring.  What  an  education  it 
is,  to  be  sure  !  What  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  hor.se  jockey  and  the  gambler ! 
The  speed  ring  captures  the  receipts 
first,  last  and  always,  while  the  farmer 
pockets  a  diploma  for  his  share  in  the 
performance,  and  goes  home  filled  with 
food  for  reflection.  Again  I  ask,  what 
are  we  coming  to  ? 

The  article  referred  to  follows.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  somebody  to  talk. 

The  county  fair  is  over  and  there  Is  no  use  dis- 
^ising  the  fact  that  It  was  a  flat  and  miserable 
failure  in  a  financial  way.  There  is  no  prospect 
that  the  management  can  pay  but  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  above  the  actual  expenses,  leaving  those 
with  claims  for  premiums  out  in  the  cold  and 
forced  to  accept  a  very  small  per  cent.  The  dry 
weather  and  crop  failure  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  condition,  but  with  an  average  crop,  the 
fair  would  have  been  a  success  in  a  financial 
way.  The  experiment  has  certainly  been  tried 
often  enough  in  this  county  to  adopt  another 
plan.  To  pay  premiums  at  a  fair,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  gate  receipts,  and  those  cannot  be  had 
without  something  to  bring  the  people — to  attract 
them  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  A  good 
show  of  stock,  grain  and  pumpkins  will  not  do 
this.  The  attraction  that  brings  the  crowds  from 
far  and  near,  and  fills  the  treasury,  is  the  speed 
ring.  If  the  fair  management  will  offer  and 
guarantee  the  payment  of  good  purses  from  $2(X) 
to  $.5(X)  where  they  have  been  offering  $.50  to  $1(X), 
the  entries  will  come  from  every  corner  of  the 
State,  and  will  pay  in  entry  fees  enough  to  make 
the  purses,  and  the  horsemen  will  trot  for  their 
own.  Such  purses  will  cost  the  society  less  actu^J 
outlay  than  the  little  purses  now  offered.  Such 
races  well  advertised  will  bring  the  crowds  and 
fill  the  grounds  and  the  society  will  be  able  to 
pay  its  obligations  and  have  a  good  fair.  The 
old  plan  has  proved  a  failure,  let  the  other  plan 
be  tried  for  a  year  and  see  if  York  County  cannot 
have  a  fair  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  county, 
and  one  that  will  pay. 


Under  Discussion — October  20,  page 
666 — our  respected  friend,  C.  S.  Rice,  de¬ 
fends  the  use  of  the  word  “  phosphates’’ 
for  fertilizers  in  general.  He  contends 
that  it  “  is  no  more  indefinite  than  the 
term  manure  as  applied  to  that  farm 
product.  One  sample  of  manure  may 
contain  two  or  three  times  as  much  plant 
food  as  some  other  sample,  but  both  are 
properly  called  manure.  A  phosphate, 
as  the  term  is  used  among  farmers,  may 
be  a  superphosphate  and  may  contain 
$20  or  $40  in  value  of  plant  food  to  the 
ton  ;  but  it  is  bought  and  sold  under  the 
general  name  of  phosphate.” 

Manure  is  a  comprehensive  word,  mean¬ 
ing  anything  that  will  enrich  the  land 
by  the  application  of  a  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stance  ;  anything  that  will  make  pro¬ 
ductive  by  compost,  dung,  or  other  like 
substances,  as,  e.  g.,  the  contents  of 
stables  and  barnyards,  marl,  ashes,  de¬ 
caying  animal  or  vegetable  substance. 

This  is  Webster’s  definition.  To  this 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  Foundation 

Of  good  health  is  pure,  rich  blood ; 
without  it  the  body  cannot  be  healthy  ; 
with  it,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 

Hood’s 

sickness  from  the 
sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and 
the  prevalence  of  malarial  germs  at  this 
season.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  makes  pure 
blood,  builds  up  the  nerves,  and  imparts 
strength  to  the  whole  body. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills,  biliousness. 
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THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’TI. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
BoBchert  Press  Co.,  118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  i . 


GAN  N I N  G  suppLiKs. 


Earnham,  S.  V. 


D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


ON’T 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 


DANDY  STEEL 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  when 

fou  Can 
Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  <fec., 

without  it  costing  vou  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  m 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired. 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par- 
Ucular  wants.  All  we  want  is  your 
nameand  address  seni  to  our  near-  inr-TiM-  • 
estoflice.  SEND  TO-DAY.  Dafllllf. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.,  M 
19-37  WendeU St,  2-12  Hartford  St.  BOSTON.  UaSS. 

liranch  Office:  174  Fultun  St.,  New  York  Clly. 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  66  in  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  m.  wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  ko.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MPG.  CO., 
Q,uliicy,  111. 


GreatReduction 

ri3xr;?aE»n.±'OE’s 


In  order  to  make  room  for  our  Cutter  trade,  we 
have  to  close  out  our  immense  stock  of  Carnages, 
Buggies  and  Road  Wagons  at  KUINUDS  PRICES. 
Send  for  our  Special  Cut  Price  List  and  get 
a  bargain. 


KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


RllX/ino*  a  Ho#«tigxcc  send  your  address  with  2-cent 

*-*^*''*  ^  <X.  1  tCW  1  Idl  llCdd  stamp  for  our  80-page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

We  Sell  Custom  Hand-made  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 

middleman’s  profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  just 
as  well  as  if  here  in  person,  with  the  guarantee  that  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  A  Single  Buggy  Harness  for  $7 ;  a  Double  Light  Driving  Harness,  $20;  a  Team  Harness,  $10.  As  we 
manufacture  our  own  work,  we  make  to  order  what  you  want.  King:  &  Co.,  -Hfrs.,  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y 
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will  it  yield  less  each  year  iintil  it  be¬ 
comes  worthless  ?  Dealers  here  say  that 
such  is  the  case,  but  from  my  experience, 
I  do  not  think  they  do.  What  do  Rukai. 
readers  think.” 

This  question  of  potatoes  running'  out 
is  one  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider 
for  25  years.  Our  opinion  is  that  any 
plant  whatever  will  ‘  ‘  run  out”  if  abused 
long  enough,  and  that  no  plant  whatever 
will  “run  out”  if  given  the  favorable 
conditions  in  which  it  thrives.  We  know 
of  one  farmer  who  has  I’aised  the  Early 
Ohio  potato  since  it  was  inti-oduced  by 
Mr.  (Iregory.  He  has  used  only  selected, 
perfect  seed.  His  crops  are  larger  to-day 
than  when  he  began  raising  them.  If 
we  were  to  set  to  work  to  “run  out”  a 
variety,  we  would  propagate  it  from 
sprouts  forced  under  glass  ;  we  would 
select  ‘  ‘  seed”  from  the  weakest  plants 
and  those  which  gave  the  smallest  yield; 
from  hills  having  rotten  tubers;  from  the 
tubers  of  blighted  plants,  etc.  Home 
years  ago,  we  raised  a  potato — our  own 
seedling — that  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  were 
but  a  few  hills. 


Japan  plums  and  enable  us  to  write 
about  them  from  experience . 

Tiik  vines  of  half  the  plot  of  Blush 
potatoes  were  thoroughly  dusted  with 
Fungiroid  June  18,  again  June  26,  and 
finally  July  17.  This  is  the  dry  Bordeaux, 
the  process  of  making  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  some  months  ago.  It  is  as  read¬ 
ily  applied  by  the  Leggett  gun  as  is 
Buhach  or  Paris-green  and  plaster.  The 
vines  dusted  died  at  the  same  time  as 
those  not  dusted.  There  was  no  blight 
on  either . 

Ann  of  the  Japan  and  vSpanish  chest¬ 
nuts,  excepting  the  Paragon,  are  of  in- 


RURALISMS — Continued. 
might  well  be  added  “all  mineral  food” 
as  well.  “  Manure”  is  a  general  and  well- 
understood  word  for  all  or  any  plant  food. 

But  “  phosphate”  is  not.  This  has  a  well- 
defined  specific  meaning.  It  means,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster,  “  a  salt  formed  by  a 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base.”  Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson 
says:  “  Phosphates  are  phosphoric  acid 
whose  hydrogen  has  been  partly  or 
wholly  replaced  by  metals.”  It  is  a 
thoroughly  definite  word — meaning  one 
of  the  chief  plant  food  constituents  that 
most  soils  need.  We  might  just  as 
reasonably  call  fertilizers  limes,  ammo- 
niates,  nitrates  or  potashes,  as  to  call 
them  phosphates.  Mr.  Rice  will  admit 
that  South  Carolina  rock  is  a  phosphate, 
that  the  ash  of  bone  is  a  phosphate.  That 
is  precisely  what  it  is.  But  raw  bone  is 
not  a  phosphate,  because  it  contains 
nitrogen  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid. 

Bone  is  the  proper  word  for  it.  Any  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  contains  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  or  any  two,  may  not 
fairly  be  called  a  phosphate,  and  to  call 
it  so  is  merely  to  favor  a  confusion  of 
words  that  ought  to  have  a  definite  sig¬ 
nification.  Salt  enters  into  most  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Would  Mr.  Rice  call  fertilizers 
“salt?”  Sulphuric  acid  forms  a  part  of 
most  fertilizers,  a  greater  part,  perhaps, 
than  phosphates.  Would  he  call  ferti¬ 
lizers  “sulphates”  as  a  common,  general 
name  ?  Let  us  endeavor  to  simplify  the 
study  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
avoid  making  a  difiicult  study  unneces¬ 
sarily  complicated . 

Pkiis.  Campuki.i.  sent  us  October  15 
additional  bunches  of  his  Campbell’s 
Early  grape.  This  was  to  show  how 
well  the  grapes  cling  to  the  vines  and 
that  it  may  answer  for  a  late  as  well  as 
for  an  early  variety . 

Thk  R.  N.-Y.  ’s  opinion  of  the  Columbian 
purple-cap  raspberry  has  been  given  in 
these  columns  during  two  or  three  years 
past.  It  is  that  it  closely  resembles  the 
Shaffer  in  all  ways.  That  is  not  the 
opinion  of  some  others.  Px*of.  S.  A. 

Beach  found  it  in  1892,  “the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  all  the  raspberries  fruited  on 
the  Station  Grounds — somewhat  darker 
in  color  than  the  Shaffer,  sweeter  and 
better  flavored,  growth  rather  more  vig¬ 
orous,  but  somewhat  more  subject  to 
injury  by  winter  than  Shaffer.”  At  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  “it  is 
more  vigorous  and  hardy  than  Shaffer” .  . 

J.  M.  Tuokburn  &  Co.,  write  us,  re¬ 
garding  the  question  whether  or  not 
potatoes  will  be  weakened  by  being 
grown  under  glass  by  the  sprouting  sys¬ 
tem,  that  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Wilson  of  Astoria, 
grew  potatoes  for  them  in  this  way  some 
years  ago  and  “the  product  was  found  to 
be  weak  and  feeble  to  a  degree” . 

Mr.  E.  G.  Grinurod,  Ellensburgh, 

Wash.,  has  this  to  say  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Rugosa  hybrid  : 

“  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Carman  rose  sent  by  you  last  fall.  It 
has  made  a  good  growth  and  commenced 
to  bloom  the  early  part  of  August,  and  cherries, 

has  continued  in  bloom  most  of  the  time  peaches,  and  before  apples 

since.  The  buds  are  borne,  always, 

three  in  a  cluster  and  blossom  one  at  a  reaching  nearly  to  the  flower, 

time,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  another, 

so  that  by  the  time  the  first  bloom  is  crimson.  The  petals,  when  ex¬ 

falling  the  second  is  opening,  followed  Ponded,  are  a  rosy-purple,  and  the  flower 
at  about  the  same  interval  by  the  third.  illustra- 

The  color  is-well,  not  pink,  as  one  of  ^rations.  Figs.  185  and  186,  were  taken 
your  subscribers  reported.  Its  fragrance  J^^ne  1,  before  the  nuts  were  ripe.  The 
is  delightful  ”  shell  is  hard  and  corrugated.  Prof.  Budd 

thinks  that  something  valuable  might 

The  color  may  best  be  described  by  result  from  crossing  this  very  hardy 
saying  that  it  is  the  color  of  Jacqueminot  almond  with  the  tall-growing, 

a  purplish  crimson,  as  nearly  as  we  more  tender  varieties.  The  bushes  are 

can  describe  it.  We  would  again  remind  about  three  feet  high . 

our  friends  that  the  fine  foliage  of  this 

rose  does  not  fully  show  itself  until  the  Potatoes  Running  Out. — Mr.  J.  P. 
second  or  third  season  after  transplant-  Bartles,  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  asks  the 
ing.  . .  following  questions  : 

‘  ‘  Do  potatoes  run  out  ?  That  is,  if 

Wm.  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.,  kindly  sends  well-ripened  seed,  such  as  one  would  buy 
us  a  tree  each  of  Burbank,  Satsuma  and  of  a  seedsman,  of  the  same  variety  be 
Willard  for  trial.  We  have  ordered  continuously  planted  on  the  same  farm 
others  to  complete  our  collection  of  year  after  year  for  a  number  of  years, 


INFANTS 

TRADE  1 


INVALIDS. 


g^^tr^ORAM  MARIV- 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mothers  MUk. 


X  Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

•  Gentlemen;— I  have  been  troubled  with 
A  dyspepsia  tor  some  years-  I  have  been  using 

V  Mellin’s  Food  forsome  time,  and  lind  It  very 
O  nourishing;  being  forced  to  live  entirely  on 
\  liquids,  Mellln’s  Food  Is  Just  exactly  what  I 
w  need.  Yours  truly,  Jamks  F.  Beattie. 

0  Salem,  Ore. 

\  We  have  a  ooy  9  months  old  who  has  been 

V  taking  Mellin’s  Food  for  8  months;  he  Is 

A  healthy  and  happy.  Mrs.  McCakl. 

A  SEND  for  our  book,  “The  finro  and 
\  EcediiiK  of  Infants,”  mailed 
a  Free  to  any  address. 


WE  OFFER  OUR  BEST  SCREENED  UNLEACIIED 
CANADA  HARDWOOD 


These  were  planted  the 
next  year  as  a  part  of  The  R.  N.-Y  great 
“Potato  Contest.”  The  vines  blighted  ; 
there  were  many  decayed  tubers  and  the 
yield  was  comparatively  light.  The  best 
seed  was  saved  and  planted  the  next  year. 
There  were  so  many  small  potatoes,  and 
the  yield  was  so  small  that  the  variety 
was  given  up.  We  certainly  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  planting  potatoes  on  the  same 
land  year  after  year,  if  we  would  have  a 
variety  hold  its  own  or  improve.  We 
speak  from  an  experience  of  at  least  10 
years  of  trial  on  the  same  land.  Flea 
beetles,  blight,  wire  worms,  rot  and  stem 
borers,  so  multiplied  that  the  vines 
died  prematurely,  and  the  crop  was  half 
The  Paragon  itself  is  less  nutty  decayed,  worm-eaten  and  scabby.  This, 
er  than  our  natives.  It  is  worth  too,  in  spite  of  high  fertilizing  and  clean 
hat  while  the  natives  were  as  cultivation . 


at  special  low  prices  for  cash  orders,  ordered  and 
delivered  before  February  1,  189.5.  Order  now  and  se¬ 
cure  the  best  at  lowest  prices.  Analysis  Guaranteed. 
THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


pOTASH 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PERCENTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


DWARF  SIBERIAN  ALMOND.  FlQ.  185. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruuai.  New-Youkeu. 


ALSIKE 

TIMOTHY 

CLOVIRS 


wCCU  uD,|  lit 

HINGlIAItlTOX.N,  Y 


nUED  CCCn  J^'ORSALE.  Pure  Medium 
LUIbn  OCCU  or  Mammoth. 

'THE  BOURBON  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Bourbon,  Ind. 


Seed  Cleauliig. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land;  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO. 

J  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Carman  No.  1,  $10  per  barrel;  $1  per  peck.  Early 
Puritan,  Sunrise,  Hebron,  Rose,  $3  per  barrel,  the  rest 
at  the  same  price  as  quoted  In  the  October  issue. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES 


Our  Fall  Catalogue 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  PrultH,  Trees,  Ae.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine, cheap.  St  sainpio  vines  mailed  for  lUe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCII,  Frcdonla,  N.  Y. 


Seventy  pages,  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  and  Illustrations  of  the  best 
FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  mailed 
free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
We  guarantee  our  stock  ttrst-class, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Send  for  this 
Catalogue  at  once.  Address 


Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America. 


A  WITNESS  OF  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


By  Prof.  Li.  H.  BAICKY. 

Bright,  New,  Clean  and  Fresh.  The  only  records 
Of  the  progress  In  horticulture.  Exhaustive  lists  of 
all  the  plants  introduced  in  1892,  with  descriptions, 
directories,  full  accounts  of  ail  new  discoveries,  new 
tools,  and  a  wealth  of  practical  matter  for  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  Uorlsts,  vegfitable  gardeners  and 
landscape  gardeners,  comprise  Its  contents.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  stock  of  this  volume  is  limited,  and  money 
will  be  returned  after  present  supply  Is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  while  stock  lasts. 

The  Kural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


DWARF  SIBERIAN  ALMOND.  Fig.  180. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut 


Is  highly  recommended  by  the  leading  horticultur¬ 
ists  of  the  country.  B’lne  young  trees  for  sale  this 
fall.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta.  Pa. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  Faults  i 

Bulbs,  Roses,  Hardy  PUnts,  if  or*  f  a,ll  f  l«,rrtirra'. 

oollectiong  in  America,  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Haaditome  New  100. 


Cataloitu>^  Free. 


We  Grow^o""  M?Lionof  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants. 

nill  IJO  No  finer  as.sortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  oi 
Eoses  in  America.  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 
tiny  other  Nursery  can  show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  incited  to  call  and  lnsi>ect  onr 

stock.  FAL.li  PKICE  LIST  AN1>  1IUL3  CATALOG L’K  FUKC:. 

4 1st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
ofBce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  ordei's  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
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able  to  rural  NEW-YORKER, 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1894. 

CARMAN  No.  1  POTATO. 

Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  stock  of  this  po¬ 
tato  is  small,  and  the  dealers’  price  will  be  very  high. 
We  have  been  able  to  secure  a  stock  of  small  tubers 
for  distribution.  To  subscribers  who  apply^  and  in¬ 
close  four  cents  for  postage,  we  will  send  a  tuber 
weighing  about  three  ounces.  This  offer  is  for  those 
only  w)w  did  iwt  receive  a  tuber  last  year. 

O 

For  the  next  eight  months,  K.  S.  Carman  would 
prefer  that  his  friends  address  all  personal  communica¬ 
tions  to  No.  .5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
instead  of  River  Edge,  N.  J. 

O 

Our  call  for  experience  and  the  most  interesting 
thing  learned  during  the  past  year,  has  brought  out 
some  excellent  articles.  Let  them  come.  We  want 
more  of  them — can’t  po.ssibly  have  too  many.  There 
are  some  excellent  new  contributors  in  training  as  a 
result  of  these  recorded  experiences. 

O 

Maybe  you  think  that  your  books  show  that  fate 
has  not  been  kind  to  you  this  year.  Others  are  worse 
off  than  you  are.  Just  read  this  report  from  a  farmer 
in  Harvey  County,  Kan.  : 

I  am  no  better  off  than  I  was  in  the  spring.  Wlieat  averaged  10 
bushels  per  acre,  wortli  now  38  cents  ;  corn  5  bushels  per  acre, 
worth  now  37  cents  ;  and  oats  10  bushels  per  acre,  worth  now,  22 
cents.  This  is  the  average  on  this  farm;  on  others,  corn  went  as 
higli  as  20  and  wheat  as  low  as  five  bushels  per  acre. 

Think  of  that,  ye  grumblers  !  What  would  you  do  if 
your  farm  had  done  no  better  than  that  ?  It  won’t 
hurt  you  to  put  in  a  few  thanks  for  the  difference 
between  that  crop  and  yours. 

O 

Come  dairymen,  if  you  don’t  feel  like  voting  for  the 
interests  of  your  wife  and  childi*en,  vote  for  your  cow, 
anyway  !  The  pa.s.sage  of  the  Crout  Bill,  now  before 
Congress,  will  give  the  “  oleo  ”  fraud  the  hardest 
knock  it  has  yet  received.  You  are  not  doing  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  purpose  of  petting  that  fraud,  but  to 
strangle  it.  The  only  body  of  men  that  can  do  that 
act,  is  Congress.  Y ou  help  to  elect  a  Congressman.  In 
your  trade,  the  issue  above  all  othei's  in  importance 
is  that  “  oleo  ”  must  be  forced  to  drop  its  butter  ma.sk 
and  stand  on  its  own  grounds.  Vote  for  the  man  who 
will  support  the  Gi’out  Bill.  That  is  the  way  to  stand 
by  your  own  trade. 

O 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has  made  a 
number  of  analyses  of  chestnuts.  Taking  the  analysis 
of  Paragon,  and  Mr.  Engle’s  estimate  of  the  yield  from 
an  acre  of  trees  in  good  bearing,  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
food  producing  value  of  chestnut  trees  as  compared 
with  some  other  farm  crops  : 


Muscle-makers. 

Fat-makers. 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Pure  Fat. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

An  acre  of  che.stnuts ....  378 

3,168 

307)4 

20  bushels  wheat .  172 

985 

24 

.50  bushels  shelled  corn..  308 

2,197 

149 

15  bushels  beans .  256 

517 

16)4 

We  thus  see  that  an  acre  of 

chestnuts  will 

produce 

far  more  food  than  the  other  crops  mentioned.  The 
banana  and  the  peanut  are  the  only  other  crops  that 
will  compare  in  food  producing  power  with  the  chest¬ 
nut.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that 
while  the  wheat,  corn  and  beans  must  be  manured 
each  year  at  considerable  expense,  the  chestnut  tree 
goes  on  year  after  year,  bearing  crops  without  the  aid 
of  manure  or  fertilizei's,  save  its  own  leaves.  One  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  probably  is  that  its  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous  roots  are  able  to  appropriate  or  even  maka 
soluble,  more  of  the  soil  fertility  than  could  be  util¬ 


ized  by  the  smaller  roots  of  annual  crops.  Even  in 
soils  that  we  call  “  impoverished,”  there  are,  in  every 
acre,  vast  .stores  of  fertility.  It  is  there,  but  locked 
up  in  such  insoluble  forms  that  it  is  not  available  to 
quick-growing  annual  crops.  The  large,  strong  roots 
of  trees,  however,  can  make  use  of  much  of  this  fer¬ 
tility  and  this  is  one  explanation  of  the  fact  that  an  acre 
of  chestnut  trees  on  poor  soil  will  produce  more  food 
than  wheat  or  corn  could  do  with  a  heavy  manuring. 

O 

In  parts  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  a  new  industry 
has  appeared — that  of  peddling  butter  as  milk  is  sold 
from  wagons.  The  butter  is  sold  in  pound  prints  and 
is  said  to  be  brought  direct  from  the  dairy.  It  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  price  at  the  corner  grocery,  and  is 
delivered  right  at  the  door  like  milk.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  system  should  not  spread.  To  any 
one  with  a  clean  tongue,  it  is  evident  that  butter 
should  come  as  straight  from  the  dairy  to  the  table  as 
possible.  The  average  grocery  store,  with  salt  fish, 
kerosene,  tobacco  and  other  “  strong  ”  substances,  is 
no  place  for  clean  butter.  Direct  to  consumer  !  That 
is  the  watchword!  Howto  do  it?  CoSperate  and 
send  a  trusty  representative  to  take  care  of  the  trade. 
But  first  make  sure  of  your  local  market. 

O 

We  have  a  cla.ss  of  people  in  this  country  who  say 
whenever  improved  methods  are  advocated,  “  Suppose 
every  farmer  were  to  become  an  expert  and  produce  a 
big  crop — who  would  ever  buy  it  ?”  According  to 
their  theory,  efforts  at  improvement  are  wrong  be¬ 
cause  they  will  lead  to  over-production.  Is  it  possible 
for  all  men  to  become  experts  ?  In  this  issue  a  sub¬ 
scriber  tells  us  how  he  obtained  a  great  yield  from  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato.  Why  did  not  every  one  who 
received  a  tuber  do  the  .same  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
if  they  had  there  would  be  an  enormous  stock  of  Car¬ 
mans  for  sale.  It  is  about  as  certain  as  fate  that  all 
could  not  and  would  not  be  careful  enough  to  equal 
that  yield,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  our  gener¬ 
ation  at  least,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  experts  of 
all  farmers. 

O 

Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
has  conducted  some  experiments  to  test  the  profit  in 
cutting  up  dry  corn  stalks.  Four  good  cows  were  fed 
for-  two  weeks  on  stalks  that  had  been  run  through  a 
cutter,  and  then  for  two  weeks  on  whole  stalks,  the 
same  amount  of  corn  meal  and  bran  being  fed  in  both 
ca.ses.  It  was  found  that  721  pounds  of  cut  stalks  made 
as  much  milk  and  butter  as  1,133  pounds  of  whole 
stalks.  This  meant  a  saving  of  36  per  cent  by  passing 
the  fodder  through  the  cutter.  The  whole  stalks  were 
largely  wasted,  for  the  cattle  could  not  eat  them  as 
readily  as  they  ate  the  cut  stalks.  Not  only  was  this 
great  saving  made  in  feed,  but  the  orts  or  rem¬ 
nants  left  by  the  cattle  are  far  better  for  bedding. 
Every  one  who  has  ever  worked  on  a  manure  pile, 
knows  how  long  stalks  clog  up  the  fork. 

O 

On  the  fence  just  back  of  a  dairy  house,  we  recently 
counted  25  big  cream  pots  spread  out  to  sun.  There 
goes  many  a  wasted  hour  out  of  the  lives  of  the 
women  folks.  If  the  women  should  go  out  in  a  10-acre 
field,  get  down  on  their  knees  and  begin  to  paw  the 
ground  over  with  their  hands  so  as  to  save  the  cost  of 
a  new  cultivator,  they  would  be  considered  apt  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  insane  asylum.  Why  are  they  not  so  con¬ 
sidered  when  they  wash  and  lift  those  cream  pots  day 
after  day  ?  That  means  many  an  acre  of  surface  to 
wash,  and  many  a  ton  to  lift  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
It  is  wasted  labor  just  as  much  as  would  be  that  of 
scratching  up  the  10-acre  field.  You  don’t  make  any 
better  butter  than  you  would  with  a  good  creamer  or 
separator,  and  you  lose  a  good  deal  of  butter  in  the 
skim-milk.  Be  honest,  now,  and  admit  that  you  keep 
the  women  folks  at  this  lifting  and  washing  simply 
because  they  won’t  make  a  fight  for  better  tools. 
Shame  on  you  for  doing  it  ! 

O 

The  New  York  Milk  Exchange  has  dropped  the 
price  of  milk  from  3)^  to  three  cents  per  quart,  some¬ 
thing  unprecedented  in  October.  It  was  explained 
that  circumstances  made  it  a  necessity.  That  the  low 
price  at  which  butter  was  selling  compared  with  that 
commanded  by  milk,  made  it  impossible  to  churn 
more  except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Inasmuch  as  but¬ 
ter  has  sold  for  practically  present  prices  for  the  past 
three  months,  as  the  price  of  milk  was  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  from  2K  to  3)^  cents  during  that  time,  and  as 
the  butter  market  has  been  in  good  condition  most  of 
the  time  with  lower  stocks  than  ordinary,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  ordinary  mind  exactly  to  grasp  the  full 
force  of  this  reasoning.  The  claim  is  made  that  the 
price  was  advanced  too  much  in  late  summer.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  price  is  reduced,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  production,  the  profit  to  the  producer,  and 
without  his  being  consulted  in  the  matter.  This  is 


done,  too,  by  an  organization  that  controls,  probably, 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  milk  that  comes  to  the 
city.  Great  is  the  power  of  organization.  Ten  per 
cent  organized,  dictate  terms  to  90  per  cent  unorgan¬ 
ized.  What  will  the  90  per  cent  do  about  it  ? 

O 

Last  spring  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  juggled 
with  the  game  laws,  and  left  them  in  a  form  that 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  one  to  kill,  or  have  in  his 
possession,  quail  or  “  hare,  commonly  called  rabbit, 
except  only  between  the  10th  day  of  November  and 
the  16th  day  of  December  of  any  year,  under  a  penalty 
of  $20  for  every  quail  or  rabbit  so  taken.”  Now  the 
lawyers  are  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  law  means 
what  it  .says,  or  whether  this  game  may  be  killed  on 
the  10th  and  16th  days  of  the  respective  months.  In 
New  York  State,  a  special  law  was  passed  to  settle 
the  point.  Thus  it  is  :  the  lawyers  make  the  laws  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  but  themselves  can  tell  what 
they  mean,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  Even  they  do  not  agree,  but  they  must  be  paid 
even  for  their  disagreements.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  farmers  would  better  let  lawmaking  alone, 
and  stick  to  their  legitimate  business ;  that  those 
familiar  with  the  laws  are  more  competent  to  make 
and  mend  them.  If  the  honest  farmers  made  such  a 
mess  of  it  as  the  lawyers  often  do,  the  advice  would 
be  well  given.  The  trouble  is  that  the  latter  are  too 
often  legislating  to  secure  business  for  them.selves, 
and  put  money  into  their  own  pockets. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

I  wish  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  meanest  man  who  runs  a  farm, 
Who  gives  his  children  from  their  birth  a  bitter  legacy  of  harm. 
This  man  hath  acres  broad  and  fair,  with  soil  both  light  and  dark 
to  suit 

The  most  exacting  vegetable — the  sweetest  and  most  luscious  fruit. 
Crisp  celery  might  grace  his  board,  with  lettuce  and  asparagus. 
While  fruit  from  pieplant  up  to  pears,  through  long  succession 
ought  to  pass. 

But  no!  This  fellow  is  too  mean !  FYom  June  to  June  the  year 
around. 

Potatoes  are  his  vegetable  and  apple  fruit  alone  is  found. 

“  ’Taters  is  good  enough  for  me!”  I  often  heard  this  fellow  say. 
Yes!  yes!  of  course,  they’re  good  enough  to  drive  your  boys  and 
girls  away. 

The  stain  upon  your  narrow  heart,  an  angel’s  tears  could  hardly 
clean. 

Though  used  with  scrubbing  brush  of  fate — you  are  too  selfish  and 
too  mean. 

It  is  a  shame  that  men  like  you  have  power  to  grind  and  crush 
the  lives 

Of  children,  and  to  blur  the  hopes  of  sweet-souled  daughters  and 
of  wives. 

Would  that  some  child  of  yours  might  rise  with  brave  and  inde¬ 
pendent  heart, 

Strong-souled  and  firm  to  dare  your  right  to  crush  her  to  a  meaner 
part ; 

To  take  her  slave-like  mother’s  side,  until  your  sad  and  drooping 
wife 

Shall  fight  your  boasted  right  to  graft  your  meanness  on  her 
children’s  life. 

Dust  is  ground  ground. 

“  Don’t  give  up  the  sheep  !  ” 

Dis-stilling — waking  up  the  baby. 

“  No  flies  in  it!” — a  flying  machine. 

To  be  upright  you  must  down  wrong. 

An  axiom — there’s  a  lie  in  all  “soft  soap.” 

OuB  type  this  week  is  like  your  skin— a  newd  dress. 

Rye  is  “badly  lodged”  when  it  is  distilled  into  a  whisky  bottle. 
Lots  of  “  big  stories  ”  in  this  issue — big  with  truth  and  sugges¬ 
tion! 

“The  Pat  Finder”  is  the  latest  English  name  for  a  Babcock 
tester. 

Is  the  potato  that  never  seeds  a  stronger  sprouter  ?  What  do 
you  say,  potato  men  ? 

Those  moles— page  694 — were  certainly  “  in  a  pet”  as  they  dis¬ 
appeared  down  the  throat  of  that  cat. 

Who  can  compare  crude  petroleum  with  kerosene  as  a  vermin 
killer?  No  guesswork,  but  experience— please. 

Mr.  Engle  says  he  has  no  use  for  any  of  the  common  Japan 
chestnuts.  Their  flavor  is  “  worse  than  none  at  all.” 

No  vegetable  can  equal  a  boiled  Paragon  chestnut  served  hot 
and  eaten  with  salt  and  butter.  It  is  ahead  of  celery. 

We  hope  our  friend — page  694 — will  be  able  to  breed  a  strain  of 
cats  that  will  possess  the  good  qualities  of  his  mole  trap. 

That  is  an  interesting  account  of  irrigating  celery  on  page  698. 
No  use  talking,  celery  must  have  a  drink  when  it  is  thirsty. 

You’re  an  American  are  you  ?  So  is  an  Indian,  and  as  far  as 
heredity  goes,  he  has  10  times  your  right  to  the  title.  What  do  you 
base  your  claim  on  anyway  ? 

Eggs  at  one  cent  each.  Hens  are  doing  it,  you  notice — page  707. 
These  cold  facts  are  produced  by  warm  quarters.  The  latter  are 
produced  by  thick  shingles,  as  the  boy  stated  after  his  punish¬ 
ment. 

Never  write  till  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  write  about. 
Tell  it  in  a  few  words.  Make  it  simple.  It  may  be  an  old  story  to 
you,  but  unless  it  is  new  to  others  it  is  not  worth  printing.  Give 
your  reasons  for  the  why  of  it. 

Ground  fish  for  stock  feeding — page  696.  Who  can  tell  us  more 
about  this?  We  know  that  it  makes  fine  food  for  ducks  and  other 
poultry,  and  also  for  hogs.  It  should  answer  for  sheep,  but  who 
has  tried  it  for  cows  ?  At  the  price  named  it  is  a  very  cheap 
source  of  albuminoids  or  muscle-makers. 

If  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  succeeded  it  would  have  im¬ 
posed  an  export  tax  on  cotton.  That  is,  every  bale  of  cotton  that 
left  the  country  would  have  been  liable  to  a  tax.  Some  people  at 
the  South  are  still  arguing  for  such  a  tax,  claiming  that  it  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  disturb  England’s  present  supremacy 
in  the  handling  of  cotton. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  is  a  good  subject  for 
thought.  Out  under  the  apple  tree  on  Miss  Columbia’s 
farm  is  a  comfortable,  old-fashioned  seat  where  the 
lady  of  the  farm  likes  to  rest  at  the  close  of  a  day  of 
work.  Through  her  generosity  and  good  nature 
Senator  Monopoly  has  been  permitted  to  handle  and 
sell  the  products  of  the  farm.  Grown  big  and  fat 
with  good  living  he  has  “organized”  and  “  managed” 
so  well  that  two-thirds  of  the  profits  have  gone  into 
his  own  pockets.  Though  he  has  never  actually  'pro¬ 
duced  anything,  he  now  has  the  impudence  to  swell 
around  as  though  he  held  a  mortgage  on  the  whole 
farm.  There  he  has  planted  himself  on  Miss  Colum¬ 
bia’s  favorite  seat  and  shows  no  sign  of  getting  up  or 
making  room.  Columbia’s  little  nephew,  Bright 
Farmer  is  ti’ying  hard  to  protect  his  aunt’s  interests, 
lie  holds  one  end  of  the  seat,  but  old  fat  Monopolist 
has  crowded  the  boy  into  a  space  so  small  that  no 
self-respecting  young  woman  would  sit  down  in  it — by 
the  side  of  such  an  old  grampus  as  the  fat  Senator. 
Our  opinion  is  that  this  puffy  old  fraud  has  his  eye  on 
this  handsome  young  woman  and  thinks  he  can  get 
her,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  marry  him.  He  has  grown 
rich  on  her  labor  and  the  poor  old  wretch  thinks 
money  can  buy  anything.  Out  with  him  !  We  hope 
Bright  Farmer  will  stick  a  pin  into  him — full  length 
— and  that  Miss  Columbia  will  rise  up  in  her  wrath 
and  order  him  off  the  farm,  taking  all  his  commis¬ 
sions  away  from  him  and  doing  her  own  business  until 
young  Farmer  is  old  enough  to  attend  to  it  for  her. 
We  know  one  thing  .sure — if  she  doesn’t  do  this  soon 
she  will  have  no  authority  to  say  where  or  how  her 
work  shall  be  done. 

O 

We  may  talk  of  this  in  lighter  vein,  but  there  is  a 
stei-n  and  serious  side  to  it  as  well.  The  thoughtful 
American  who  loves  his  country,  may  well  view  the 
future  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Any  student  of 
public  events  may  easily  see  that,  as  the  years  go  by, 
the  wealth  of  this  country  is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  class  of  citizens. 
Within  a  few  years,  unless  something  is  done  to 
change  the  trend  of  affairs,  we  will  have  an  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  wealth  in  this  land  smaller  in  numbers,  yet 
with  greater  power,  than  similar  classes  in  any  other 
civilized  land.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  any 
intelligent  man  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  wrong, 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  We  have  only  to  con¬ 
sider  how  dependent  labor  and  its  products  are  upon 
money  to  realize  how  easily  capital  in  the  hands  of 
the  miser  or  the  scoundrel  may  strangle  labor  at  will 
and  dictate  terms  of  exchange  that  are  worse  than 
robbery.  So  long  as  the  spirit  of  greed  and  gain  is 
abroad,  and  so  long  as  rich  criminals  may  concoct 
their  accursed  schemes  for  robbing  those  who  have 
nothing  but  their  labor  with  which  to  deal  in  the 
market,  the  concentration  of  wealth  hangs  like  a  men¬ 
acing  black  cloud  over  the  future  of  this  country. 

O 

Ex-Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  speech,  thus  paints  the  thoughts  of  the  poor.  It 
was  Senator  Trumbull,  by  the  way,  who  drafted  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  abolishing  slavery  : 

They  see  around  them,  in  the  possession  of  favored  corporations 
and  the  pampered  few,  all  the  mag'niflcence  and  luxury  which 
accumulated  wealth  can  bestow,  while  they  toil  and  even  suffer 
for  the  means,  the  God-given  right,  to  live.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
discontent  prevails  among  the  masses,  and  that  they  act  in  con¬ 
cert  in  the  effort  to  improve  their  condition  when  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  ?  The  happiness  of  a  people  is  the  happiness  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  mass.  Laws  which  open  the  door  to 
large  fortunes  by  devise,  by  inheritance  or  by  speculation,  have 
no  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large  and 
often  not  even  the  happiness  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
made. 

These  are  true  words — not  spoken  for  political  effect, 
but  to  urge  men  to  thought  and  study  of  this  great 
problem  of  guaranteeing  to  labor  an  honest  share  of 
what  it  produces.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  for 
all  ages  what  is  termed  the  “  money  power”  has  held 
a  predominating  influence  over  legislation.  In  our 
own  land  the  great  majority  of  our  laws  have  been 
designed  to  aid  the  investor  rather  than  the  laborer. 
That  is  to  say,  our  legLslation  has  been  mainly  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  invested  capital  to  pay  larger  divi¬ 
dends  rather  than  to  enable  the  laborer  to  demand  a 
fairer  share  for  his  work.  Whenever  labor  has  been 
directly  benefited  by  law,  capital  has  demanded  com¬ 
pensating  advantages,  often  indirect  and  secret.  As 
a  result,  the  rich  man  may  say  with  truth,  “My  money 
has  been  legally  acquired.  I  have  kept  within  the 
law,  and,  therefore,  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any 
crime.”  These  long  years  of  legislating  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  money  have  brought  men  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
veniently  falling  back  upon  “legal  rights,”  forgetting 
that  the  time  often  comes  when  moral  right  refuses  to 
be  guided  by  what  th6  world  calls  for  the  time  legality. 
What  is  “law  ”  but  rules  and  methods  for  governing 
society  satisfactorily  to  the  majority?  Revision  of  our 
laws  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 


But  admitting  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  wealth- 
accumulation — what  can  be  done  about  it?  To  again 
quote  from  Senator  Trumbull’s  speech  : 

If  my  voice  could  reach  the  people  of  the  whole  land  I  would  call 
upon  the  millionaire  for  heaven’s  sake  to  pause  in  his  greed  for 
more  millions  and  \inite  in  the  passing  of  laws  which,  by  securing 
equal  opportunities  to  all,  shall  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all. 

Lest  the  millionaire  shoiild  not  listen,  I  would  say  to  the  men  of 
the  middle  class,  the  men  of  moderate  means,  farmers  and  others 
who,  though  they  may  not  now,  soon  will  feel  the  oppression  of  the 
money  power,  “  Arouse  to  the  danger  that  threatens  soon  to  place 
you  as  fully  at  the  mercy  of  corporate  and  individual  wealth  as 
the  toiling  laborers  are  to-day.”  I  would  say  to  the  laborers,  now 
robbed  of  the  just  reward  of  their  labors,  and  even  compelled  in 
this  land  of  plenty  and  abundance,  to  suffer  hunger  and  cold, 
“  Lay  aside  all  manner  of  bickerings  or  dl.sputes,  about  minor 
affairs  and  assert  your  independence  by  going  to  the  polls  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  money  or  those  in  a\ithority,  and  cast  a  freeman’s  vote 
for  representatives  in  Congress  and  the  General  Assembly  who 
will  be  true  to  your  interests  and  secure  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  will  permit  you  to  share  in  the  wealth  created  by  your  toil 
and  to  eat  of  the  bread  your  hands  have  earned.” 

In  other  words,  if  laws  made  by  the  people  have  given 
rich  men  a  chance  to  secure  more  than  their  just  share 
of  wealth  then  these  laws  must  be  changed  so  that  the 
unjust  accumulation  will  not  be  legal.  That  is  the 
point  in  a  nutshell.  There  can  be  no  other  safe  plan. 
The  people  who  now  suffer  loss  must  arouse  and 
force  changes  in  the  laws  that  will  bring  justice  to 
all.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  desire  to  discuss  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  any  partisan  or  fanatic  standpoint.  Believ¬ 
ing  as  we  do,  that  no  question  is  so  important  for  the 
future  as  this  one  of  securing  the  legal  right  of  honest 
labor,  we  shall  try  to  interest  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  a  fair  study  of  the  matter,  that  they  may  take 
a  manly  stand  for  the  rU,}ht  without  regard  to  ordinary 
political  differences. 

0 

We  hardly  think  the  accompanying  picture  needs  a 
word  of  comment.  It  carries  its  own  lesson.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1893,  the  people  of  this  country 
consumed  1,207,731,908  gallons  of  liquor.  There  is  no 
getting  around  the  fact  that  the  money  paid  for  this 
stuff  was  wasted.  It  is  also  true  that  the  drinking  of 
this  liquor  made  it  necessary  to  provide  vast  sums  of 


money  for  jails,  insane  asylums  and  poorhouses. 
What  a  fool  a  man  would  be  to  fasten  a  .50-pound 
weight  to  his  back  and  carry  it  around  wherever  he 
goes  !  Yet  worse  folly,  than  that  is  the  action  of  those 
temperance  people  who  realize  the  evil  of  the  saloon, 
and  yet  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  vote  to  put  it  down. 

O 

A  LARGp;  part  of  the  poultry  consumed  in  this  city, 
comes  from  the  West,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Michigan  furnishing  much  of  it.  Never  before 
have  receipts  been  so  heavy  as  this  year.  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  advices  seem  to  indicate  an  immense 
quantity  yet  in  the  country.  The  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  so  far  this  year,  are  about  25  per  cent  greater 
than  those  of  last  year.  Of  live  poultry,  nearly  1,200 
car-loads  have  thus  far  been  received,  against  about 
900  during  the  same  time  last  year.  The  receipts  up 
to  this  time  about  equal  those  of  the  entire  year  of 
1893,  then  the  heaviest  on  record.  Prices  were  good 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Hebrew  holidays,  those 
people  furnishing  the  market  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  live  poultry  ;  but  the  end  of  these,  and  the  very 
heavy  recipts,  nearly  broke  the  market,  and  prices 
went  lower  than  before  for  many  months.  Immediate 
future  prospects,  especially  for  the  Thank.sgiving 
market,  do  not  encourage  the  hope  of  extreme  prices 
except  for  very  choice  stock.  The  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  corn  will  tempt  many  to  ship  their  poultry 
insufficiently  fattened ;  but  this  will  be  a  losing 
operation.  Now,  if  ever,  all  poultry  should  be  well 
fattened.  In  this  lies  the  greatest  possibility  for  re¬ 
munerative  prices.  Good,  well-fattened,  nicely- 
dressed  poultry  nearly  always  brings  at  least  fair 


prices.  Seldom  is  there  a  glut  of  such.  Poultry  for 
Thanksgiving  is  generally  wanted  dressed. 

O 

The  National  Horse  Snow  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  show  at  Madi.son  Square  Garden  during  the 
week  beginning  November  12.  This  is  essentially  a 
show  of  fancy  stock  in  which  the  ordinary  working 
horse  has  no  place.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
in  recent  exhibitions,  one  of  the  mo.st  utilitarian  of 
modern  breeds,  the  Hackney,  holds  a  large  place. 
The  niimber  of  animals  of  this  breed  exhibited  is 
large,  and  the  quality  of  the  best.  Probably  the 
cream  of  the  breed  in  this  country  may  here  be  seen. 
The  Hackney  comes  the  nearest  to  a  general  purpose 
horse  of  any  breed  or  cross  extant.  He  is  good  on 
the  road,  on  the  plow,  on  the  heavy  wagon,  and, 
though  not  speedy,  will  get  over  about  as  much 
ground  in  a  day  as  any  of  them.  For  cro.ssing  upon 
common  mares,  too,  he  cannot  be  beaten.  His  pro¬ 
geny  have  style,  endurance,  and  are  docile  and  tract¬ 
able.  The  breed  merits  more  attention  from  farmers 
than  it  has  yet  received. 

O 

Whether  the  house  be  heated  by  a  furnace,  steam, 
or  hot  water,  the  principal  rooms  should  contain 
grates  for  starting  an  occasional  temporary  fire  to 
take  off  the  chill  and  dampness  of  the  late  fall  and 
early  spring  days.  There  are  many  such,  when,  per¬ 
haps,  a  fire  is  needed  only  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  the  house  will  be  made  unbearably  warm  if  the 
furnace  be  started.  A  little  fire  easily  and  quickly 
started,  will  make  things  entirely  comfortable.  Econ¬ 
omy  of  fuel,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  family, 
should  show  the  wisdom  of  these  conveniences.  An 
open  grate  fire  also  adds  much  to  the  brightness  and 
cheerfulness  of  a  room,  and  furni.shes  one  of  the  best 
means  of  ventilation.  Many  city  houses  are  provided 
with  gas  stoves  in  exact  imitation  of  a  fireplace  filled 
with  logs,  and  the  flames  play  over  these  seeming 
logs  in  a  very  realistic  fashion.  Of  course,  where  the 
house  is  heated  by  stoves,  the  need  of  such  arrange¬ 
ments  is  not  .so  urgent. 

O 

From  what  is  said  in  this  issue,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to 
use  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  farmers  still 
compost  it  with  manure,  and  others  crush  and  .scatter 
it  in  the  furrow.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Massey 
says  that  men  who  would  compost  the  seed  in  his  part 
of  the  South,  would  be  called  lunatics.  Wtt.a.rf‘,criv»**i 
figures  to  prove  that  the  more  .scientific  method  is  to 
sell  the  seed  to  the  oil  mill  and  take  cotton-seed  meal 
in  exchange.  This  meal  is  the  product  left  after  the 
oil  is  pre.s.sed  out,  ground  and  fined.  By  making  this 
exchange,  the  farmer  gets  more  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  1,200  pounds  of  meal  than  he  gave 
in  a  ton  of  whole  seed.  We  are  always  sorry  to  see 
cotton-seed  meal  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Every  pound  of 
it  ought  to  be  fed,  and  thus  make  its  feeding  value 
available  without  losing  any  of  its  manurial  value. 
Speaking  of  using  stock  food  directly  as  manure,  what 
do  farmers  think  of  this  extract  from  an  Oregon  paper: 

If  anybody  in  eastern  Oregon  or  eastern  Washington,  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  buy  fertilizers,  he  will  And  wheat  about  as  cheap  as  any¬ 
thing  he  can  buy.  At  25  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  furnishes  more 
fertilizing  material  for  the  money  than  any  artiflcial  fertilizer 
which  can  be  bought  in  that  section. 

A  ton  of  wheat  contains  373^  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1(5  of  pcjtash,  with  a  manurial 
value,  as  compared  with  other  fertilizers,  of  about 
^7,  while  the  cost  at  25  cents  a  bushel  will  be  S8.75. 
Think  of  using  crushed  wheat  as  a  direct  fertilizer  ! 
What  'Is  agriculture  coming  to  ?  What  crops  could  be 
fertilized  in  that  way  at  a  profit  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Gauner  &  Co.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  want  choice  poultry,  calves  and 
hogs,  as  well  as  tine  butter,  cheese  and  eggs.  Write  them. 

John  Latta,  drover,  Parksburg,  Pa.,  says  :  “  Cattle  for  feeders 
sell  for  25  cents  per  100  more  when  dishorned  in  all  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.”  Mr.  A.  C.  Brosius,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  furnishes  dishorning 
tools. 

Wjiy  not  ship  your  dried  fruit  to  parties  who  make  a  specialty 
of  it?  Worth  &  Ryan,  313  Greenwich  St.,  do  this,  get  good  prices 
for  good  stock,  charge  a  fair  commission  and  make  prompt  and 
honest  returns.  See  their  ad. 

The  Enterprise  feed  grinder  is  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
to  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grains  at  the  same  time,  and  what 
these  people  guarantee  is  pretty  likely  to  come  out  right.  The 
Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  14  Main  St.,  Columbiana,  O.,  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Most  people  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  horse  blankets. 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  too.  Every  man  who  owns  a  horse 
must  have  a  blanket,  and  the  one  that  keeps  out  the  most  cold, 
and  lasts  the  longest  is  cheapest  in  the  end.  Wm.  Ayres’  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  issued  a  little  book  about  their  famous 
5 — A  blankets.  It  will  teach  you  something  about  horse  blankets 
anyway,  and  costs  only  the  asking. 

There  is  no  sense  these  times  either  in  buying  poor  harness  or 
in  paying  fancy  prices  for  good  ones.  King  &  Co.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
make  just  as  good  a  harness  as  can  be  put  up,  and  with  their 
large  factoi’y  and  facilities  they  can  make  them  cheap.  The 
writer  has  been  through  their  large  factory  and  knows  that  no 
better  harness  can  be  bought  anywhere.  Have  no  hesitation  about 
ordering  by  mail.  Like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  they  will  return  your  money 
if  you  want  it  in  preference  to  the  goods.  But  you  won’t.  You 
can  get  their  80-page  catalogue  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 


Now  that  the  fairs  are  all  over,  we 
should  hef^in  to  exchang-e  the  new  ideas 
{gained.  Wliat  new  devices  have  you 
seen  for  lig-htening'  or  quickening’  house¬ 
work,  that  seem  to  be  really  practical 
and  fit  for  service  ?  Let  us  hear  about 
that  handy  article  you  purchased  or 
longed  to  buy.  ^ 

WiLi.  our  readers  who  jjatronize  our 
pattern  department  please  be  careful  to 
follow  instructions  in  sending  for  pat¬ 
terns  ?  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  cut 
out  the  illustration,  the  number  of  the 
pattern  is  sufficient  to  designate  what  is 
wanted.  Hut  do  not  oinll  to  give  bust 
measure  or  size  wanted.  Many  of  the 
orders  received  must  be  delayed  because 
of  this  carelessness. 

* 

I'liAT  is  a  very  good  point  made  by 
Hrudence  Primrose  that  “  discontent  and 
unhappiness  are  but  natural  instincts 
and  yearnings,  not  so  miich  wrong  in 
themselves  as  misdirected  and  misunder¬ 
stood.”  Those  who  have  discontented 
sons  and  daughters,  would  do  well  to 
ponder  over  this  thought.  A  timely  and 
serious  consideration  of  the  causes  of 
discontent  will  usually  siiggesta  remedy, 
bring  books  and  brightness  into  the 
home,  and  do  not  deny  the  college  educa¬ 
tion  if  young  hearts  are  set  on  it. 

* 

It  is  far  easier  to  graft  a  wholesome 
ambition  on  to  the  germ  of  discontent 
than  to  iiproot  it  after  years  of  growth. 
Indeed,  the  latter  is  almost  impossible. 
The  fruit  of  unsatisfied  ambition  is  one 
of  two  things:  when  restraint  becomes 
unbearable,  parental  authority  will  be 
defied  and  home  ties  broken  ;  or  with 
the  less  impetuous,  and  more  patient 
ones,  the  canker  of  disappointed  hopes 
will  consiime  all  of  the  sweetness  in  their 
chci-acter.  Neither  of  these  results  is 
desirable,  and  there  is  no  alternative  in 
more  than  one  out  of  a  thousand  cases. 
Very  rarely  there  is  foiind  a  soul  who 
can  bear  all  disappointments  and  come 
out  unscathed.  Hut  let  us  not,  as  parents, 
pre.scribe  this  most  severe  di.scipline,  the 
disappointment  of  wholesome  ambition. 
^Ve  are  not  able  to  judge  the  limits  of 
Jiuman  endiirance,  and  in  ijroscribing  tlie 
ambitions  of  a  young  heart,  we  may 
make  ourselves  responsible  for  a  ruined 
life. 


SHALL  FARMERS  EDUCATE  THEIR 
DAUGHTERS  ? 

AN  A)$I.E  ARGU.MKNT  ON  THE  AFFIU.M  ATI  VE. 

Ih  the  educated  dmujhter  a  better  daughter 
ill  the  home  life  on  the  farm  f 
HIS  was  one  of  several  questions  re¬ 
cently  put  to  a  thoughtful  woman 
of  35  :  one  country  born  and  bred.  Her 
answers  came  promptly,  the  reply  to  the 
question  quoted  above  being:  “Yes; 
a  selfish,  unsympathetic  girl  will  be 
quite  as  undesirable  a  member  of  the 
home  circle  uneducated  as  educated. 
The  discipline  of  being  away  from  home 
may  help  to  open  her  eyes  to  her  unlove¬ 
liness.  Suppose  that  after  gaining  a 
good  education,  a  girl  does  have  to  settle 
down  to  a  lonely,  monotonous  farm  life  ; 
is  she  not  so  much  the  better  prepared 
to  make  the  most  of  that  life  ?  I 
knew  a  girl  who  was  called  from  col¬ 
lege  by  the  death  of  her  mother.  She 
took  up  cheerfully  the  tasks  necessity 
laid  upon  her.  She  makes  a  pleasant 
home  for  her  father,  and  she  has  her 
books,  her  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  letters  of  her  friends  to 
fill  out  her  life  and  help  her  to  be  con¬ 
tent.  You  know  that  discontent  and 
unhappiness  are  but  natural  instincts 
and  yearnings,  not  so  much  wrong  in 
themselves,  as  misdirected  and  misunder¬ 
stood.  Cultivate  the  understanding,  and 
you  set  people  on  the  road  toward  solv¬ 
ing  their  own  problems  and  winning  the 


good  out  of  their  special  set  of  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

“  What  is  usually  the  object  of  the 
education,  to  prepare  the  daughter  to 
earn  her  own  living,  or  simply  to  give 
her  a  'finish’  which  will  make  her  a  par¬ 
lor  ornament  and  add  something  to  the 
stock  of  family  pride  ?” 

‘i  Hoth.  Nearly  all  country  girls  in¬ 
tend  to  make  practical  use  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  after  it  is  secured.  If  parents  are 
proud  of  a  well  educated  child,  it  is  but 
a  common  piece  of  folly.  More  than  one 
mother  is  proud  of  a  numskull  simply 
because  he  is  her  son.  ” 

Old-Fashioned  Nonsense. 

^Vhen  reminded  of  the  old-fashioned 
nonsense  about  doting  mothers  wearing 
their  fingers  to  the  bone,  that  beruffled 
daughters  might  strum  poor  music  in  the 
parlor,  my  friend  uttered  an  impatient 
“  Pshaw  !”  adding,  “  I  never  came  across 
one  of  those  mothers  outside  of  a  book. 
City  and  country  are  not  far  apart  in 
these  days.  Is  it  not  fashionable  now 
for  city  girls  to  understand  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  athletic  and  active  ;  and 
are  country  girls  30  years  behind  the 
age  ?” 

“Is  not  the  result  satisfactory,  or  other¬ 
wise,  according  to  the  motives  which 
prompt  the  education  ?” 

“  Decidedly  yes.  Nearly  everything 
depends  upon  that.” 

Now,  my  friend  is  an  ambitious  young 
mother,  one  of  those  lamentable  crea¬ 
tures  whose  strength  must  always  fall 
short  of  the  demands  put  upon  it.  So 
she  goes  on,  not  content  with  spending 
her  modest  daily  allowance  of  force,  but 
constantly  filching  a  little  from  her 
capital.  No  serious  balancing  of  accounts 
has  yet  been  exacted  of  her.  It  may 
readily  be  seen  that  she  is  inclined  to 
give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question,  which  was  the  last  asked  : 

“  Do  you  think  the  sacrifices  often 
made  in  order  to  give  the  daughters  of  a 
household  an  education,  are  usually  re¬ 
paid  by  the  results  ?” 

“  So  far  as  I  can  recall  instances  where 
sacrifices  have  been  made,  I  doubt  if  any 
one  concerned  has  ever  regretted  them. 
In  my  owm  case,  no  great  self-denial 
would  have  been  necessary.  1  might 
have  had  a  thorough  education  as  well 
as  not,  but  it  was  not  thought  best  to 
spend  the  money  for  it.  Hut  since — Oh! 
You  cannot  guess  how  much  I  wish  that 
half  the  property  my  father  left  me  had 
been  put  into  the  college  course  I  ought 
to  have  had  !” 

My  friend  remained  silent  a  little, 
then  she  turned  interrogator. 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  an  education  is 
wortli  nearly  as  much  to  the  parents  as 
it  is  to  the  children  ?”  she  queried. 
“  I’arents  gain  by  every  thing  that  de¬ 
velops  and  advances  their  ehildren,  do 
they  not  ?  Do  not  the  hard  work  and 
the  sequestered  situation  of  the  farm, 
make  fresh  thought  particularly  bene¬ 
ficial  there  ?”  prudence  pruvirose. 


LACK  OF  KITCHEN  CONVENIENCES. 

UCH  is  said,  and  more  written,  about 
the  selfishness  of  the  men  folks  in 
providing  themselves  wdth  all  sorts  of 
machinery,  whereby  the  work  is  more 
easily  and  quickly  done  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  astonishing  lack  of 
conveniences,  even  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  ordinary  sorts,  in  the  house.  If 
there  is  a  sewing  machine  and  an  organ, 
that  is  all  that  is  required  by  many 
women.  And  the  organ  is  more  for  orna¬ 
ment  than  for  use,  as  it  is  seldom  opened. 

I  asked  of  a  w  oman  who  was  doing  her 
washing  with  the  old  pounding  barrel 
and  tub,  why  she  did  not  have  a  good 
washing  machine  and  wringer. 

“Oh,  they  cost  too  much,  and  they 
don't  last  long  !  I’d  just  as  soon  use  the 
tub  and  rub-board,”  was  her  reply. 


I  asked  another  what  she  thought  of 
getting  a  dishwasher. 

“Why,  they  don’t  amount  to  much.  1 
saw  one  at  the  fair,  and  I  thought  I’d 
rather  have  the  money  it  would  cost  for 
something  else.” 

Another  was  trying  to  bake  with  an 
old,  broken-down,  worn-out  stove,  and 
wasted  food  enough  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  nearly  or  quite  to  pay  for  a  good 
stove.  When  asked  why  she  did  not 
have  a  new  one,  she  .said  that  she  wanted 
a  range,  but  they  couldn’t  afford  one  yet, 
and  she  would  have  a  new  kitchen  built 
on  to  put  it  in,  as  it  took  up  so  much 
room. 

Not  a  few  women  boil  their  clothes  in 
a  di.shpan  (it  is  a  wonder  they  have  that), 
because  they  think  they  can’t  afford  a 
boiler.  “Tin  ones  ru.st  out  so  quickly, 
and  copper  ones  are  too  expensive.” 
Where  you  find  one  farmhouse  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  household  conveniences, 
you  will  find  ninety-nine  without  any. 
Farmers’  wives  are  as  stingy  to  them¬ 
selves  in  providing  conveniences  for  their 
work  as  their  husbands  are  generous  in 
providing  farm  tools.  And  they  are  not 
all  penniless,  as  the  many  fancy  articles 
shut  up  in  unused  parlors  testify.  Not 
infrequently,  the  room  would  appear  in 
better  taste  if  two-thirds  of  the  trinkets 
were  tossed  out  of  the  window.  Yet 
these  were  all  paid  for  from  the  purse 
that  can’t  afford  a  good  wa.sher  and 
w^ringer,  a  barrel  churn,  boiler,  or  basins 
and  dippers.  .may  .maple. 


FORCING  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER. 

AST  year  we  expected  a  Christmas 
gathering  of  the  relatives  at  our 
old-fashioned  farm  house,  and  of  course 
were  anxious  to  make  the  old  home  as 
beautiful  and  cozy  as  possible.  Eight  or 
nine  weeks  before  Christmas,  we  dug  up 
roots  of  purple  and  white  lilac,  hardy 
hydrangea  and  some  others.  These  were 
planted  in  lai'ge  tubs,  watered  with  warm 
water,  and  set  close  to  a  stove  which  is 
kept  going  night  and  day.  At  Christ¬ 
mas,  both  lilacs  were  in  bloom,  one 
carrying  12,  the  other  14  clusters  of 
fiowers,  and  other  clusters  which  all 
opened  later.  A  hardy  hydrangea  that 
received  much  the  same  treatment,  did 
not  blossom  in  time  for  our  celebration, 
but  we  enjoyed  its  beauty  later. 

The  longer  I  keep  fiowers,  and  the 
more  I  work  with  them,  the  more  1  am 
convinced  that  almost  any  plant  may  be 
forced  into  bloom  at  any  required  time 
by  careful  treatment.  I  believe,  also,' 
that  blossoms  can  never  be  had  so  freely 
as  when  the  knife  is  freely  used,  and  the 
plants  are  well  stimulated.  Most  plants, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  not 
given  to  dyspepsia,  but  on  the  contrary, 
are  good  feeders,  enjoying  rich  food,  and 
repaying  the  one  who  supplies  it,  with 
leaves  of  great  size  and  flowers  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  Another  advantage  that  always 
follows  as  a  consequence,  is  that  much 
smaller  pots  can  be  used,  giving  more 
room  on  the  window  sills,  so  that  speci¬ 
mens  do  not  so  forcibly  remind  us  of 
“  puss  in  boots.  ”  Achania  Malvaviscus 
is  one  of  the  old  reliables,  blooming 
through  heat  and  cold,  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  without  apparent  regard  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Dust,  heat,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the 
troubles  other  plants  are  metaphorically 


turning  up  their  noses  at,  do  not  affect 
it.  Double  petunias  are  of  a  coarse 
growth,  but  their  blos.soms  are  beautiful 
and  always  to  be  depended  upon  if  given 
half  a  chance  in  any  warm  corner. 

Some  plants  are  more  beautiful  if  they 
are  never  allowed  to  blossom,  as  the 
foliage  geraniums,  sunray  fuchsia  and 
some  others.  A  good  plant  of  Mrs.  Pol¬ 
lock,  or  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  is  much 
prettier  if  it  keeps  all  its  vitality  for  its 
leaves ;  the  blossoms  are  of  no  great 
account  at  the  best,  but  they  seem  to 
draw  largely  from  the  strength  of  the 
plant.  Even  .Madam  Salleroi,  Happy 
Thought,  or  ^Mountain  of  Snow,  much 
more  common  kinds,  are  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  picking  off  all  buds  on  their  first 
formation.  Carnations  are  the  worst 
plants  to  deal  with  that  I  ever  tried  to 
manage.  After  every  care  that  I  know 
how  to  give  them,  we  rarely  succeed  in 
getting  a  blossom,  and  many  plants  will 
rot  off’  first  at  the  toj)  of  the  ground, 
even  when  we  keep  them  as  dry  as  we 
dare  to.  Hut  they  are  so  lovely  we  do 
not  wish  to  give  up  beaten,  and  shall 
keep  on  trying  until  m  e  find  what  has 
been  the  matter  ;  some  simple  error  no 
doubt,  but  enough  to  make  the  attempt 
a  failure.  Florence. 


SOME  DESIGNS  FOR  SOFA  PILLOWS. 

VERY  woman  who  delights  in  taste¬ 
ful  things,  and  what  woman  does 
not,  has  in  her  rooms  “  pillows  here,  pil¬ 
lows  there,  pillows  everywhere.”  With 
the  present  rage  for  pillows,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  larger  numbers  than  ever  before 
will  play  tlieir  part  in  holiday  gifts. 
At  a  recent  fair,  several  new  and  novel 
designs  were  noticed.  The  cover  of  one 
was  of  a  handsome,  dark  bottle-green 
plush.  A  handsome  design  was  crocheted 
over  molds  with  whipcord  tw  ist  of  four 
ditt’erent  shades.  The  four  corners  were 
each  of  the  same  design.  The  edge  was 
finished  with  a  large  green  cord.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  sound  very  simple,  it 
makes  a  most  elegant  affair,  the  peculiar 
twist  of  the  silk  giving  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  effects  in  mold-crochet  work. 
A  very  delicate  cushion  was  of  lavender 
China  silk.  Tlie  upper  part  was  gathered' 
somewhat  on  each  edge,  allowing  a  full¬ 
ness  in  the  center  of  the  cushion.  This 
full  center  was  gathered  in  a  sort  of 
puff,  and  around  it  as  if  to  hold  it  in 
place,  were  pansies  worked  on  brown 
linen  with  Roman  floss  in  the  shades  of 
purple.  Wide  lace  of  the  same  shade  as 
the  linen  was  gathered  around  the  edge, 
the  sewing  being  concealed  by  a  lavender 
cord. 

One  of  the  prettiest  fancies  was  a 
cushion  of  blue  plush.  In  the  center 
was  a  small  square  of  wash  lace,  and  the 
space  between  the  plush  and  lace  was 
filled  with  the  down  of  the  milkweed.  A 
large  blue  bow  of  satin  ribbon  was  on 
each  corner,  and  the  edges  of  the  lace  out¬ 
lined  with  braided  “  nursery”  ribbon  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  large  bows. 

A  cushion  cover,  which  may  be  sent  to 
the  laundry,  may  be  made  of  brown  linen 
worked  with  Roman  floss.  Have  a  de¬ 
sign  stamped  on  the  linen,  which  will 
allow  the  center  of  the  square  to  be  cut 
out.  Sew  in  the  center  of  the  cu.shion  a 
puff’  of  silk  a  little  larger  than  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  cover,  and  of  the  same  shade 
as  that  in  which  the  linen  is  worked. 
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Place  the  worked  linen  so  that  the  silk 
puff  comes  up  in  the  center. 

A  pretty  design  for  those  who  crochet 
but  do  not  embroider,  is  made  of  wheels 
crocheted  from  whipcord  twist.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  directions,  as  any 
of  the  pretty  wheels  so  much  used  for 
scarf  ends  and  tidies  will  be  suitable. 
Sew  the  wheels  together  so  as  to  form  a 
square  of  the  desired  size,  and  line  with 
silk.  One  recently  seen  was  crocheted 
of  nile-green  twist,  and  placed  over  pale 
green  silk.  The  edges  were  fini.shed 
with  a  narrow  crocheted  edge  of  the 
twist.  A  plush  ball  placed  in  the  center 
of  each  wheel  will  give  added  beaiity  to 
the  creation. 

These  are  but  hints,  for  a  score  of  other 
materials  lend  themselves  readily  to  this 
use.  INKZ  UKDDIXG. 

DO  YOUR  WORK  HEARTILY. 

MAN  is  relieved  and  gay  w'hen  he 
has  put  his  heart  into  his  work 
and  done  his  best ;  biit  what  he  has  done 
or  said  otherwise,  shall  give  him  no 
peace.”  So  wrote  the  Sage  of  Concord. 

Who  of  us  has  not  proved  the  truth  of 
his  words  !  Do  we  shrink  from  our  work? 
Do  we  deem  it  unimportant,  and  there¬ 
fore  worthy  to  be  only  slightingly  per¬ 
formed  ?  What  a  mistake  we  make  ! 
What  wormwood  in  it  all,  as  we  drag 
through  the  allotted  ta.sk  ;  and  is  the  re¬ 
sult  likely  to  be  much  more  gratifying 
than  our  late,  enforced  toil  ? 

A  little  girl,  whose  bugbear  was  wash¬ 
ing  dishes,  one  evening  surprised  her 
mother  and  the  family  circle,  generally, 
by  joining  them,  book  in  hand,  much 
earlier  than  was  her  wont.  In  reply  to 
a  question  concerning  the  supper  dishes, 
she  burst  forth  impetuoiisly  with,  “Oh, 
mamma  !  1  just  put  my  liedrt  in  it,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  out  and  look  in  the  cup¬ 
board,  and  see  if  my  dishes  don’t  shine  !” 

So  it  is  in  all  things,  great  and  small. 
If  we  put  into  our  work  the  spirit  that 
made  the  little  girl’s  di.shes  shine,  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  result,  or  for  the 
peace  and  calm  of  our  souls  while  we 
are  laboring.  ei.eanok  hoot. 

FOR  THE  BABY. 

ERIIAPS  the  “  ci’awling  rug”  is  new 
to  some  of  our  readers.  A  blanket 
or  some  other  material  for  foundation  is 
needed.  A  writer  in  Harper’s  Hazar 
thus  describes  the  making  : 

“  Usually  the  word  “Daby”  appears  in 
the  center  in  large  letters,  and  all  around 
it  and  about  it  are  animals  of  various 
sizes,  either  cut  out  and  appliqu6d,  or 
embroidered  in  bright  wools.  Here  may 
be  learned  the  first  lesson  in  natural  his¬ 
tory.  In  London,  one  may  buy  the 
animals  for  the.se  rugs  already  cut  out  in 
kid,  cloth,  Astrakhan  cloth,  or  anything 
that  most  resembles  the  texture  of  their 
skin.  Hut  any  one  with  a  little  ingenu¬ 
ity,  a  pair  of  scissors  applied  with  dex¬ 
terity  to  an  old  mufl!,  the  tops  of  kid 
gloves,  a  discarded  beaver  hat,  and  bits 
of  Canton  fiannel,  can  produce  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  array  of  animals  and  a  Noah’s 
ark  in  full  fioat  somewhere  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Hirch  bark  makes  an  excellent 
basis  for  an  ark.  Hutton-hole  the  edges 
in  wools  of  various  colors,  and  keep  the 
whole  as  neat  at  the  back  as  possible  if 
the  rug  be  not  lined.  If  monster  beasts 
are  placed  upon  the  rug,  like  those  sup¬ 
posed  to  wander  in  the  jungles,  beads 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  CastoriSi 


Some  of  our  club  raisers  get  that 
very  easily.  One  day  last  week  it  went 
to  an  agent  who  sent  only  one  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Another  agent  got  it  three  times 
in  one  week.  Why  not  try  your  luck  ? 
If  you  don’t  get  the  $3,  you  have  the 
regular  commission  anyway. 


may  be  introduced  with  great  effect.  It 
diverts  baby  by  the  hour  to  try  to  pull 
the  simulated  scales  from  ‘  the  foamy 
dragon’s  flashing  tail,’  or  pick  out  the 
eye  of  the  fierce  tiger.” 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  35  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  fiirnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be 
perfect.  W'rite  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be 
sent  to  nonsubscribers.  Any  two  pat¬ 
terns  given  to  old  subscribers  who  send 
one  new  snb.scription. 

6197.  Ladies’  Blouse  Waist. 

The  stylish  ari-angement  of  the  fitll 
blouse  is  made  over  fitted  linings  which 
close  in  the  center  front.  This  new 
sleeve  is  in  very  full  gigot  style,  tacked 
to  the  linings  so  as  to  present  the  unique 
mode  liere  shown.  The  Spanish  collar 
is  the  latest  in  collars,  and  is  one  of  the 
styles  so  much  used  made  separate,  to 
be  worn  with  any  dress.  Hlouse  waists 
in  this  style  are  among  the  favorites  and 


6197. 

Ladies’  Blouse  Waist. 


will  be  worn  with  handsome  skirts  for 
dressy  occasions  all  winter.  Pattern  0197 
is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  33,  34,  30,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measure. 

CULLED  FROM  OTHER  COLUMNS. 

When  you  think  to  strike  a  rose. 

An’  stumble  on  a  thistle. 

Never  stop  to  mourn  your  woes: 

(jo  ahead  and  whistle! 

Never  mind  how  troubles  come; 

When  they  liercely  bristle. 

Make  your  heart  a  merry  drum ; 

Go  ahead  and  whistle ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

. . .  .Sydney  Smith  :  “If  you  make  a  child 
happy  now,  you  will  make  him  happy  30 
years  hence  by  the  memory  of  it.” 

....New  Engi.and  Fakmeu  :  “To  make 
the  most  of  one’s  looks,  is  a  problem 
worth  studying,  even  if  it  is  simply  ont 
of  charity  to  other  people.” 

. . .  .E-mekson  :  “You  cannot  have  one 
well-bred  man  without  a  whole  society 
of  such.  They  keep  each  other  up  to 
any  high  point.” 

....Thokeau:  “Though  it  be  late  to 
leave  off  this  wrong  way,  it  will  seem 
early  the  moment  we  begin  in  the  right 
way  ;  instead  of  mid-afternoon  it  will  be 
early  morning  with  us.” 

....  Prof.  A.  Dodei.  in  Ethisciie  Cui.tur  : 
“  Only  in  the  distant  future,  will  woman 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  her  moral  duties. 
It  will  be  when  woman  is  placed  on  a 
strict  political  and  economical  equality 
with  truly  free  man  that  he  will  rise  to 
economical  liberty.  Then  all  healthy 
women  will  be  proud  of  maternity,  and 
will  be  able,  as  fi’ee  human  beings,  not 
only  to  bear  a  free  race,  bnt  also  to 

MOTHERS. — He  .sure  to  u.se  “Mrs.  \Vin.s- 
low’s  Soothing  .Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Hest. — Adv. 


For  Twenty  Years 

Scott’s  Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by  physicians  of  the 
whole  world.  There  is  no  secret  about  its  ingredients. 
Physicians  prescribe 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

because  they  know  what  great  nourishing  and  curative  prop¬ 
erties  it  contains.  They  know  it  is  what  it  is  represented 
to  be  ;  namely,  a  perfect  emulsion  of  the  best  Norway  Cod- 
liver  Oil  Avith  the  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda. 

For  Goughs,  Golds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Weak  Lungs,  Gonsump- 
tion.  Scrofula,  Anaemia,  Weak  Babies,  Thin  Ghildren,  Eickets,  Mar¬ 
asmus,  Loss  of  Flesh,  General  Debility,  and  all  conditions  of  Wasting. 

The  only  genuine  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  put  in  salmon- 
colored  wrapper.  Refuse  inferior  substitutes  ! 

Send for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  ana  »l. 


educate  that  race.  It  will  be  when  both  i 
men  and  women  comprehend  their  moral 
duties,  and  act  accordingly,  that  Man 
and  Woman  will  be  human  beings,  not 
the  one  a  despot  and  the  other  a  slave. 

Hut  befoi'e  that,  many  ‘  old  cus¬ 
toms  ’  will  liave  to  die  out.  To-day, 
much  is  regarded  as  sacred  that  is  really 
immoral.” 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Petroleum  for  Washing.  —  Wa.shing 
with  kerosene  has  been  much  advocated 
in  our  columns  lately.  The  Literary 
Digest  gives  the  following  additional 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  process  :  “  The 
system  of  wa.shing  linen  with  petroleum, 
said  to  be  customary  in  parts  of  Russia, 
has  been  introduced  into  a  Herman 
military  hospital.  Fifteen  grams  of 
petroleum  are  added  to  15  liters  of  water 
containing  soap  and  lye,  and  the  linen  is 
boiled  in  the  mixture.  The  cleansing  is 
much  easier  than  by  the  usual  method, 
the  linen  suffers  less,  and  assumes  a 
whiter  color.  Finally,  the  expense  is 
deci'eased,  thanks  to  the  economy  in 
soap.  Encouraged  by  these  results,  the 
officer  at  the  head  of’  the  general  staff  of 
the  army,  has  ordered  trials  to  be  made 
of  the  plan  in  all  the  military  hospitals 
in  Germany.” 

Women  as  Police  Officers. — Another 
encroachment  of  woman  upon  the  do¬ 
main  of  man  is  reported  in  Herlin.  Reg¬ 
ular  female  officers  are  upon  the  police 
force  in  that  city.  They  have  been 
found  especially  useful  in  shutting  up 
houses  of  ill-fame.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  they  are  as  handy  with  the  club 
as  some  of  our  American  specimens.  Hut 
it  isn’t  likely  that  women  will  at  once 
aspire  to  all  the  honors  of  the  position. 

4tti,s.cellancousi 
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$  1 5.22  to  $40.22  a  Week 

ean  te  made  working  for  ns.  Of  apeeial  Interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  ean  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  S.  1.  BELL  &  CO.,  Fhlla.,  Fa. 


BREAKFAST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

tSAVE  ^  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pijie)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  48C6 
sq.  in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
^  work  of  TWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 

from  prominent  men. 

^  ®  lo  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
# -S  order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,OOUln  |  n.o 
wushbourd  and  with  much  more  ease.  Thlsapiilic- to 
TerrlfTs  Perfect  VViisliIng  .Muehliic  which  will  l,e  cut 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price:  If  not  satisfactory  luon>•^  ic 
funded.  Agents  WuiiUul.  Forexclusive  territory,  tci  uis 
andpriceswrite  I’OKTI.A.M)  .11  KG.  ('().,  Ili.x  M,l'urllaiiil,  llli  l, 


CARDS 


FOK  1  895.  &0  Humple  Htylcs 
AND  I.I8T  OP  KIO  PKBMHJM  ARTICLES 
PKEE.ilAVERFIELDPUB  CO,OADIZ.OUIO 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 
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Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  it 
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Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  in  the  communities. 
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Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line 

(14  lines  to  the  Inch) .  20  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
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Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line .  25  cents 
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This  Is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  department.  We  talk 
more  or  less  about  our  own  business  here.  Those 
not  Interested  in  that  should  skip  this  column. 


'‘ATTENTION.” 

The  New  York  Herald  does  a  larg'e 
amount  of  advertising.  For  months  it 
kept  this  picture  at  the  head  of  its  col¬ 
umns  : 


Now,  that  picture  is  a  whole  chapter 
in  itself.  It  represents  a  display  of  clean 
goods — not  only  specimens  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  that  family  is  in  the  habit  of  wear¬ 
ing,  but  samples  of  the  work  that  young 
woman  is  capable  of  doing  over  the  wash 
tub.  She  wouldn’t  hang  dirty  clothes 
out  on  the  line  for  folks  to  look  at,  and 
if  any  particular  garment  happened  to  be 
very  ragged  or  patched  all  out  of  its 
original  shape,  she  would  be  justified  in 
keeping  it  out  of  sight.  It  is  not  a  fair 
specimen,  either  of  her  clothes  or  her 
work.  Now  in  advertising  a  line  of 
goods,  the  advertiser  naturally  puts  his 
best  foot  ahead  and  makes  the  best  show¬ 
ing  he  can.  That  is  his  right,  but  old 
business  men  who  have  really  excellent 
goods  know  where  to  stop  in  their  de¬ 
scriptions.  As  a  rule,  only  worthless 
goods  are  boomed  and  puffed  in  such  a 
way  that  intelligent  men  must  know 
that  the  size  of  the  talk  is  created  by 
wind.  You  see  it  all  comes  down  to  the 
reputiition  of  the  advertiser.  Does  he 
mean  what  he  says,  and  are  his  goods  as 
represented  ?  ^ 

TirAT  is  the  point  exactly.  We  were 
drawn  into  this  line  of  thought  becau.se 
we  are  advertising  some  goods  of  our 
own,  and  as  we  know  their  real  value,  it 
is  no  more  than  right  that  others  should 
be  equally  well  informed.  We  are  offer¬ 
ing  nine  sweepstakes  premiums  for  the 
largest  clubs  sent  in  before  December  15. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  them  : 


We  guarantee  that  sleigh  to  be  just  as 
represented  —  just  exactly  what  you 
would  get  if  you  went  up  with  your  cash 
and  bought  it.  The  other  articles  are 
all  A  No.  1  in  all  respects.  Take  that 
S25  cash  prize  for  example.  There  is  no 
discount  on  that.  You  may  have  it  in 
gold,  silver,  paper  or  postage  stamps — 
just  as  you  prefer.  We  hang  these  articles 
right  out  on  the  line — in  full  view  of  all 
— and  guarantee  them  sound,  clean  and 
sweet,  with  no  rags  or  patches  of  any 
kind.  And  now  see  here,  my  friend,  only 
a  few  agents  have  begun  hard  work  for 
these  nine  prizes  yet.  They  are  doing 
yeoman  service,  but  they  can’t  take  all 
the  prizes.  Here  is  where  yo^ir  chance 
comes  in.  With  a  very  small  club  you 
will  stand  a  good  chance  for  a  choice  in 


this  award.  We  tell  you  this  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way.  It  is  true,  and  if 
you  are  as  .shrewd  as  we  give  you  credit 
for  being,  you  will  consider  this  hint 
enough  and  start  in. 

* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  following 
statement  of  fact : 

By  the  way,  last  spring  I  took  a  good  strong  eye 
of  the  Stray  Beauty  potato  and  one  of  the  White 
Star.  Cutting  the  eyes  in  two,  I  put  one  half  eye 
of  each  together  nicely  so  as  to  graft  them  and 
have  them  mix  in  the  hill.  When  I  dug  them  they 
were  just  the  two  kinds,  pure  and  as  good  as 
though  they  grew  a  mile  apart.  They  will  not 
mix  in  the  hill.  j.  h.  jewell. 

Of  course  they  will  not.  That  is  right. 
They  used  to  say  that  oil  and  water 
would  not  mix,  but  now  they  make 
sprayers  with  a  kerosene  oil  attachment, 
by  means  of  which  the  oil  and  water  are 
forced  together,  and  thus  make  a  very 
fair  mechanical  mixture.  Oh  well,” 
you  say,  “  that  is  not  a  fair  illustration, 
for  the  moment  that  pressure  is  removed 
the  oil  and  water  will  separate.”  That 
is  so  ;  we  must  try  again.  Suppose  you 
go  out  and  say  to  a  lot  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  “  I  want  you  to  sub.scribe  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.” 

“Oh  no;  I’ve  got  more  papers  now 
than  I  can  read.” 

“Well,  try  it  a  year.” 

“Oh  no  ;  times  are  too  hard.” 

“  Well,  try  it  a  year,  and  if  you  don’t 
call  it  a  good  investment,  we’ll  give  you 
back  your  money.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  try  it  a  year  on  those  terms 
to  accommodate  you.” 

Now  what  do  you  do?  You  pocket 
your  commission,  send  in  your  club, 
probably  win  the  $2  prize  for  that  day, 
and  on  December  15,  very  likely,  walk 
away  with  one  of  those  sweepstakes 
prizes.  That’s  water,  surely.  After  a 
few  weeks  your  neighbors  begin  to  stop 
you  on  the  road  and  say,  “  That’s  a  good 
paper.  I’m  getting  my  money’s  worth 
out  of  it.”  That’s  oil  for  your  tired  feel¬ 
ings,  and  if  those  things  don’t  “mix  in 
the  hill,”  we  don’t  exactly  know  what 
mixing  is. 

And  now,  time’s  up  for  this  week. 
Next  week  we  expect  to  give  you  a  few 
mind-stirrers  on  another  topic — close  to 
your  home.  Hold  on  a  minute — one 
thing  more.  We  try  to  have  our  honors, 
compliments  and  dinner  all  sit  lightly 
upon  us,  but  when  a  poet  comes  along 
and  drops  into  flowing  verse  to  express 
his  admiration  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  feel 


compelled  to  give  him  space.  So  here  is 
the  production  of  an  admiring  Ohio 
friend : 

Take  The  Rural  as  you  -svill, 

I  think  it  worth  a  dollar  bill. 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  will  do. 

If  you  will  but  read  its  pages  through : 

It  will  save  you  many  cents. 

When  you  come  to  pay  the  rents; 

It  will  prove  it  if  you  read 
Just  before  you  go  to  seed ; 

It  tells  a  man  from  East  to  West, 

How  to  do  his  level  best; 

And  it  will  tell  you  through  its  pages. 

How  to  work  to  make  good  wages. 

I  have  tried  it — that’s  how  I  know ; 

It  tells  just  when  to  reap  and  sow ; 

It  tells  you  what  you  might  be  worth. 

If  you  but  rightly  treat  the  earth ; 

It  will  save  you  cash  in  feed. 

If  its  pages  you  will  read ; 

It  will  save  you  lots  of  cash. 

If  you  quit  reading  other  trash ; 

It  gives  protection  to  its  readers 
From  all  dishonest  breeders; 

And  all  frauds  they  do  expose ; 

They  hit  them  hard  above  the  nose. 

Their  advertisements  are  as  straight 
As  the  board  that’s  in  your  gate. 

Come  now,  let  us  take  a  stand 
With  The  Rural  hand  in  hand.  r.  c.  f. 
No  “  boasting  ”  about  that  poetry.  As 
to  the  last  line — here’s  our  hand.  Where’s 
yours  ? 


Light  for 
Street  and 
Driveway. 

The  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tubular 
Globe  Street-Lamp  is  the 
best  made.  Equal  to  the  best 
gas-light.  Will  not  blow  out, 
smoke,  or  freeze.  Can  be  set  by 
wick-regulator  to  burn  from  4  to 
16  hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect. 
Burns  4  hours  for  i  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or 
can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago :  25  Lake  St. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 

TTTE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
V  V  our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New- Yorker.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  World. 

The  New  York  Weekly  World,  has  just  changed 
its  weekly  into  a  twlce-a-week  paper,  and  you 
can  now  get  the  two  papers  a  week  for  the  same 
old  price- II  a  year.  The  news  from  New  York 
fresh  every  three  days. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.65. 

Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Interests,  and  is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  $1.50. 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  langhed  over  the  jokes  and  hnmor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  either  direct  from  its 
own  columns  or  in  clippings  from  it  in  other 
papers.  It  is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  II 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.75. 

The  Practical  Dairyman. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  bnt  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “good  reading ’’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
in  100,000  farm  honses.  Regular  price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 

The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Pnollshed  every  Mon¬ 
day  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
information.  Regular  price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y..  11.70. 


Farm  Poultry. 


The  best  poultry  paper  in  the  world.  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  bow 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  bens  lay  the  most  eggs;  hoiv  to  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
most  profitable  breeds.  Semi-monthly.  Regula 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.75. 


^HiistjcUaucouiS 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rukal  New-Yohker. 


Hypochondrical, 
despondent,  nerv¬ 
ous,  “tired 
out”  men 
-those  who 
suffer  from 
backache , 
weariness, 
loss  of  en¬ 
ergy,  im¬ 
paired  mem¬ 
ory,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  melan- 

d.'scouraVe" 

ment,  the  re- 

^  haiisting  dis¬ 

eases,  or  drains  upon  the  system, 
excesses,  or  abuses,  bad  habits,  or 
early  vices,  are  treated  through  cor¬ 
respondence  at  their  homes,  with 
uniform  success,  by  the  Specialists 
of  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical 
Institute,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  book 
of  136  large  pages,  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  maladies  above' 
hinted  at,  may  be  had,  mailed  se¬ 
curely  sealed  from  observation,  in  a 
plain  envelope,  by  sending  10  cents 
in  oiie-cent  stamps  (for  postage  on 
Book),  to  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  at  the  above 
mentioned  Hotel,  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  physicians 
connected  with  this  widely  cele¬ 
brated  Institution,  have  made  the 
treatment  of  the  delicate  diseases 
above  referred  to,  their  sole  study 
and  practice.  Thousands,  have  con¬ 
sulted  them.  This  vast  experience 
has  naturally  resulted  in  improved 
methods  and  means  of  cure. 


The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
in  the  East.  B.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B.  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
B.  Newell,  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.35. 

The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  bints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.30. 

California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacific 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.25. 

The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  in  the  world.  Handsome 
illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove-Fitting  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
up-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.35. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  news  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-office  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  oomblnatlon  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


The  State. 

This  is  tbe  oldest  evening  paper  in  Richmond, 
Ya.  The  weeklv  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regnlar  price,  $1 
In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  11.50. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  publlsblng 
regularly  the  proceedings  of  farmers’  institutes 
held  in  Wisconsin  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  is  published. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees, 
honey  and  home  interests,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  journal  of  its  class.  Those  who 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it,  while 
many,  no  longer  Interested  in  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  mnch 
value,  that  they  continue  subscribers.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.75 


Farm  Journal. 

Every  one  knows  this  bright  monthly  paper. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it.  It  Is  unique  and 
original.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower  and 

HOME  COMPANION.  A  monthly  paper;  edited 
by  Charles  A.  Green,  who  has  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  practical  horticultural  writer.  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology  at  Washington.  P.  C. 
Reynolds,  L.  B.  Pierce  and  other  first-class 
writers  contilhnte  to  its  columns.  It  should  be 
in  tbe  home  of  every  fruit  grower.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.26. 


Every  Subscriber  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  Entitled  to 

A  FREE  SAHPLE  COPY  OF 

(HBisrin^oRK 

A  Bright,  Family  Religious  Newspaper. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


$3  a  year— 40  to  52  pages— Weekly. 

Address  for  sample  copy  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORK, 

Box  2429  Times  Building.  N.  Y.  C. 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  send  to  our  own  subscribers  The  Chkistian  Wohk.  to  those  who  do 
Hot  already  take  it,  and  The  Rukal  Nkw-Yobkkk  both  a  year  for  $3.00. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1804,  choice . 2  25®  — 

Marrow,  1893,  choice . 2  00®  — 

Fair  to  Rood . 1  75®  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894 .  .1  80®  — 

Pea.  1894,  choice . 1  80®  — 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  Rood . 1  25@1  50 

Marrow,  foreifcn,  1803,  choice .  — @  — 

Medium,  forelftn,  1893,  choice . 1  30®1  40 

Pea,  foreiftn,  1^.3,  choice . 1  40®1  50 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  20®2  25 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  10®  — 

Fair  to  Rood . 1  75®2  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 2  95®2  (X) 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  1.5®2  20 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (00  lbs) . 2  80®2  85 

Green  peas,  per  bushel . 1  05®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  1  00®  — 

Scotch,  1893.  bags . 1  10@1  12^ 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 23  @23>^ 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23)^@— 

Western,  first . 20  ®22 

Western,  seconds . 17  ®18 

Western,  thirds . 15  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs . 22  ®— 

First . 20  ®21 

Seconds . 17  ®19 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 16  ®18 

Seconds . 13)4®  15 

Thirds . 12  @13 

Western  dairy,  first . 15  ®16 

Seconds . 13  ® — 

Thirds . 12  @12)4 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 14  @14)4 

Tubs,  extra . 14  @ — 

Firsts . 13  ® — 

Seconds . 12  @12)4 

Thirds . 11)4® — 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10)4® — 

Large,  white,  fancy . 10  @ — 

Large,  good  to  prime . 9)4®  9)4 

Large,  common  to  fair .  8  @9 

Small,  colored,  choice . 10)4®11 

Small,  white,  choice . 10)4®11 

Small,  common  to  prime . 8)4®10)4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6)4®  7)4 

Fair  to  good . 5  @7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3  ®  4 

Full  skims .  2  ®  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  22  ®  23 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  20)4®  21)4 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  29  @  — 

Michigan,  etc.,  fancy .  19)4®  — 

Western  and  N’western,  average  best....  19  @  — 
Western  and  S’western,  good  to  prime...  17  @  18 

Western,  Ice-house,  first .  16)4®  — 

Ice-house,  fair  to  good .  15  @  15)4 

Limed,  Western .  16  ®  — 

Western  &  S’western,  fair  to  good,  prcase.3  (X)  @4  00 

Inferior,  per  case . 2  75  @3  25 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  75  @3  50 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  20-ounce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  .50 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50®1  75 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  2.5®2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50®2  00 

Gennetting  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50®2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

ranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark,  per  bbl. 9  50t4>10  (X) 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 8  75@9  25 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  25@8  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  (X) 

Per  crate . 2  75@3  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  25@2  75 

Long  Island,  per  crate . 2  50@3  00 

Grapes,  Concord,  per  lb  In  bulk . 1)4®  2 

Niagara,  per  lb .  2®  — 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  12®  18 

Niagara,  5-lb  basket .  10®  16 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  9®  11 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  17®  19 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  50@3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box . 1  25@2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  Bright,  per  box . 1  75@2  50 

Pears,  Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  50 

Bose,  per  bbl . 3  0()@4  00 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 2  2.5®3  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 2  (X)@2  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  00 

Common  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  .50@2  00 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 2  50@5  00 


FRUITS-DKIED. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  No.  1 . 70  @75 

No.  2 . 60  @65 

No.  3 . 50  @60 

Shipping . 50  @65 

Clover,  mixed . 50  @55 

Clover . 45  @50 

Salt . 40  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . 50  @60 

Short  rye . 40  @45 

Oat . 35  @45 

Wheat . 40  ®— 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  @14 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  ®12 

Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @11 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  HH®  7)4 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6)4 

Southern,  per  gallon . 40  @50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  6  @7 

Crop  of  1894 . 10  @11 

Prime .  9  ® — 

Medltim .  8  @ — 

Common . 5  @  7 

Old  olds .  2  ®  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice . 10  @11 

Prime . 8)4®  9 

Medium .  8  ® — 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  6  @  7 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 22  @28 

Altmarks . 19  @21 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4®  2H 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  5)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  19i®  2 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb .  5)4®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3H®  — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs. 2  .50  @3  00 

Southern . 1  .50  @2  50 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @3  (X) 

FRESH  DRESSED  I>OULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked .  10  ®  11 

Scalded  . .  9  ®  10 

Old .  3  @  7 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy .  16  @  18 

Fair  to  good .  10  ®  13 

Western,  dry  picked .  8)4®  9 

Scalded .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  1.,  per .  16  @  17 

Boston,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Fowls* chickens.  State  and  Penn., prime  7  ®  7)4 

Western,  dry  picked,  large .  7  ®  7)4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  7  ®  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5)4®  6 

Geese,  spring,  per  lb .  13  ®  14 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 3  00  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 2  00  ®  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Southern,  per  lb . ^  6  ®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  ®  4)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  ®  — 

Western,  per  pair .  50  ®  — 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  ®  50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 

Young,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2.5@1  75 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  62 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 100®  — 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  2,5®2  00 

Va.  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  00@4  (X) 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  20®  50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  10®  15 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40®  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  25®  40 

Per  bbl .  75®  1  25 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  (X)®2  .50 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  40®  80 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  — @  — 

Lima  beans,  fiat,  per  bag .  75®1  25 

Potato,  per  bag . 1  50®2  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  .50®2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  87 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  62 

White,  yer  hbl . 3  00@4  00 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  .50®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey .  25®  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  75 


Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  8  @8)4 

Choice .  7)4®  7H 

Prime .  6)4®  7 

Common . 5)4®  6 

Sundried,  sliced .  6  @6)4 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  I'A®  1% 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  oer  lb .  1)4® 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  Moorparks,  bxs,  per  lb.  .10  @10)4 

Bags,  oer  lb .  9  @10 

Royal,  boxes,  per  lb . 9  ®  9)4 

Bags,  per  lb  . 8  @9 


Peaches,  N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

. 10 

. 9 

@- 

®— 

Fair  to  prime . 

.  8 

®- 

Cal.,  unpeeled,  1893,  per  lb . 

. 8 

®  9)4 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 

. 13 

@14 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

. 6 

®  6)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893  . 

. 18 

®18)4 

Evaporated,  1894  . 

. 18)4®- 

GAME. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,220  cans  of  milk, 
164  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  328  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  3  cents  ner  ouart. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Long  Island  cranberries  are  beginning  to  ar¬ 
rive. 

Western  prices  for  flour  have  had  a  downward 
tendency. 

Potato  receivers  complain  that  domestic  stock 
is  poorly  assorted. 


Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair .  76®1  12 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair .  75®  80 

Drawn,  per  pair .  50®  GO 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair .  75®  80 

•  Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  .  75@1  00 

.English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  25@1  50 

Golden  clover,  per  doz . 1  25@1  50 

Venison,  short  saddles,  fresh,  fancy,  per  lb. .  15®  16 

Long  saddles,  fresh  choice,  per  lb .  14®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10®  12 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  8®  10 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25®  40 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair .  60®  — 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  50®1  75 

Bed  heads,  per  pair .  50@1  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  40®  60 

Teal,  per  pair .  25®  30 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 54  @60 

Rye . 40  @58 

Barley . 63  @63 

Buckwheat,  silver . 63  @(!5 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 67  @70 

Corn . 55  @57 

Oats . 32  @36 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  8  75®  9  25 

'Tlmoth.y .  5  90®  6  50 


Our  Readers  who  are  in  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw- 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consisU-nt  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
BIN.lRD  IIARIIRR.  Cohleskill,  New  York;  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  pataloguesto  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


The  prices  obtained  for  the  imported  cabbages 
first  received,  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  ship¬ 
pers. 

Foreign  potatoes  are  coming  in  from  several 
European  ports  and  from  some  of  the  Canadian 
provinces. 

After  the  Hebrew  holidays  were  over,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  live  poultry  fell  flat,  and  prices  dropped 
away  down. 

There  are  74  students  in  the  Ohio  University 
School  of  Agriculture  this  year.  All  who  wish  to 
take  the  special  course  in  dairying  should  apply 
at  once,  as  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated 
is  limited. 

The  Milk  Exchange  has  lowered  the  price  of 
milk  from  3)4  cents  to  3  cents  per  quart  net  to  the 
shipper.  It  was  estimated  that  about  8,0(X) 
farmers  who  send  milk  to  this  market  will  be 
affected  by  the  change. 

The  Minnesota  law  forbids  game  being  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  A  barrel  of  partridges  recently 
seized,  contained  102  birds,  and  as  the  penalty  is 
.$20  for  each,  the  nice  little  sum  of  |2,040  was  for¬ 
feited.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  discourage 
the  enterprise. 

DeWitt  Goodrich,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy|School,  was  chief 


butter  maker  of  the  Columbian  butter  test,  and 
the  past  winter  was  creamery  instructor  in  the 
Cornell  Dairy  School.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Os¬ 
car  J.  Bailey,  of  Ohio.  The  instruction  in  cheese 
making  will  be  given  by  B.  B.  Herrick,  of  Ohio. 

The  shipments  of  apples  to  Europe  last  week  are 
reported  as  follows:  From  New  York  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  6,(X)2  barrels;  London,  4,753  bcarrels;  Glas¬ 
gow,  3,4.33  barrels:  total,  14,198  barrels.  Boston  to 
Liverpool,  3-1,880  barrels;  London,  1,826  barrels; 
Glasgow,  902  barrels ;  various,  2,881  barrels ;  total, 
40,489  barrels.  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  13,820  bar. 
rels;  London,  2,145  barrels;  Glasgow,  16,364  bar¬ 
rels;  total,  32,329  barrels.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  26,122  barrels.  A  total  from  all  ports  of  113,- 
138  barrels.  Advices  report  weak  and  lower  mar¬ 
kets  on  the  other  side. 

08CEOI.A  County,  Mich.— The  potato  crop  is  very 
light  in  yield — about  a  half  crop;  but  the  acreage 
Is  double  that  of  last  year,  so  that  this  year’s  crop 
will  about  equal  la.st.  Shippers  are  paying  35  to 
38  cents  per  bushel.  a.  j.  k. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  potato  crop  of  Iowa  is 
very  short,  and  of  poor  quality  except  in  a  few 
favored  localities,  where  they  have  had  good  soil 
and  extra  care.  At  one  time,  I  fully  expected 
2,(XX)  bushels  of  choice  seed  potatoes,  but  when  I 
get  them  sorted  as  I  should  want  to  plant,  this 
expectation  will  be  reduced  to  perhaps  500  bushels. 
While  the  result  is  very  discouraging  and  expens¬ 
ive,  we  feel  very  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse.  The 
lessons  of  this  season’s  unprecedented  drought, 
will  not  be  lost  to  the  practical  tiller  of  the  soil. 

r.  8.  w. 

Macoupin  County,  III.— Central  Illinois  never 
had  better  farm  crops  than  this  season.  Corn  is 
fine — 70  to  80  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat,  20  to  45 ; 
oats,  30  to  50.  Hay  was  somewhat  short,  but  fall 
pasture  never  was  so  good  since  we  have  grown 
tame  grasses.  The  cholera  is  causing  hogs  to  be 
turned  off  sooner  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 
All  lots  that  keep  healthy  will  be  well  fattened. 
Some  wheat  and  rye  are  being  fed  to  stock  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  price  and  old  corn  being  so  good 
a  price.  The  farmers  were  never  better  off,  so  far 
as  crops  are  concerned,  than  they  are  now.  Fruit 
and  potatoes  are  very  short,  but  they  are  not  the 
money  crops  of  this  part  of  the  State.  j.  c.  b. 


iVE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IF  YOU  don’t  8EE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 

Bone-Meal  Mills. — Who  make  the  best  mills  for 
grinding  bone  meal  and  flour  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses?  V.  c.  8. 

Ans. — Wilson  Brothers,  Easton,  Pa.,  make  good 
ones. 

Killing  Horseradish.— How  can  I  kill  horse¬ 
radish  ?  It  is  spoiling  my  low  meadow. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  v.  d. 

Ans. — It  may  be  killed  by  digging  it  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  or  by  thorough  summer  fallowing,  con¬ 
tinuing  it  the  second  season  if  the  first  does  not 
flni.sh  the  job. 

Sale  for  Confederate  Stamps.— Is  there  any 
sale  for  Confederate  stamps,  and  where  ? 

Arkansas.  L.  B.  M. 

Ans. — There  is  little  sale  for  them.  Many  of  the 
stories  in  circulation  about  sales  of  stamps  at 
such  high  prices  are  started  by  stamp  dealers. 
The  rarity  of  any  particular  issue  of  stamps  or 
coins,  is  what  gives  them  their  value.  You  might 
write  to  the  Scott  Coin  and  Stamp  Co.,  New  York. 


IttiSitcUuncousi  gnU:(‘vti.5inn. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5,000  Acres  of  Improved  Farms 

FOR  SALE. 

Near  Baltimore  and  Washington,  that 
will  make  splendid  Vegetable  Gardens  or 
Farms,  and  only  $.5  to  per  acre,  in¬ 
cluding  improvenents. 

Also  Choice  Farms  near  Philadelphia. 

SPLENDID  POULTRY  and  STOCK  FARMS. 
Write  or  call  and  see  us— it  will  pay  you. 

.JOSEPH  C.  HENVIS  &  CO., 

Real  Estate, 

909  Drexel  Building,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonial?  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
from  6  to  9  cords  dally.  First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  machine  CO., 

841  to  849  S.  Jefferson  St»  Ohleago.  HI. 


OUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


ms  MANILLA 


CHEAPU/ATCDDDnnC  Not  affected 
STRONGYVAItnr  nUUri  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTI.E.  OutlanU  tin  or  iron, 
A  Durable  .*siib»titute  for  PInster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sbeatliiiig  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  W rite  for  samples,  *c 

The  FAY  MA.MLLA  BOOFIIlG  tO.,  CAMDE>,ii 


FALMEB,  BIVENBUBO  A  CO., 

Successors  to  Q.  S.  PALMER.  Established  1869. 
Wholesale  Gonunlsslon  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
ISO  Roads  Street,  New  York, 
ileferences:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


GHOIGE^MLPRODUGTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Batter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  UAKNEK  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12vh  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  yon  extra  prices  for  choice  Sweet 
Potatoes, ;  also  Pears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  all  vogetables.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 
J.  H.  TIENKKN,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


A.  O.  WORTH.  SEND  YOUR  WM.  8.  RYAN. 

DRIED  FRUITS 

(EVAPORATED  OR  SUNDRIED) 

To  WORTH  &  RYAN,  313  Greenwich  Street,  New 
York.  Establlahed  since  1866. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  187B. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

UK  Ar>QtJAR,TKR,S  KOK, 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

itecei  ve  and  Bell,  in  oar  load  lota  and  Bmaller 
qu^titi^  all  Produote  of  the  Orobard,  Garden. 
JPalry,  Hennery  and  Farm# 

Market  lieporti,  Special  Keferenocfi,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
ffee  on  application. 

611  Liberly  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Oyinqulrlc.  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


I  p*  U  fiohi  sound  apples,  made  sweet 
I  wJ  Ew  1^  from  the  press  as  ordered,  10  cents 
per  gallon.  Now,  fresh  emptied  42-gallon  whisky  bar¬ 
rels,  $1.25  extra.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Slmpson.Washlngton,  D.C 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


ANY  MAN 

nil  I  IVinil|  can  earn  good 
wages  this  fall  and  winter  tak¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Some 
men  are  doing  so  now  right 
along  every  day.  We  give  good 
wages  for  good,  honest  work, 
and  pay  every  night.  For  terms 
address 

The  Rural  Nkw-Youkkr,  New  York. 


Liittle  Giant  Lifting  Jack. 

Weight  12  pounds  ;  will  lift  two  tons. 
No  one  can  know  what  a  good  thing  this 
little  jack  is  until  he  uses  it.  Every 
farmer  wants  one.  No  trouble  to  grease 
a  wagon,  even  with  a  load  on,  with  this 
jack.  Once  on  the  farm,  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  uses  for  it  in  lifting  ma¬ 


chinery  or  other  heavy  weights.  The 
regular  price  is  $3  ;  but  we  have  secured 
a  limited  supply  that  we  can  send  for  $2, 
or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $2.7.5. 
Given  for  a  club  of  six.  ITetter  send  for 
it  at  once.  We  can  recommend  it,  and 
know  you  would  not  he  without  it  if 
you  knew  its  value. 


7o6 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  BALANCED  RA  TION.” 

TIIK  8CIKNCE  OF  F  P:  E  I)  I  N  G  STOCK. 

Part  II. 

We  all  understand  now  that  animal 
and  human  foods  are  made  up  of  a 
g^reat  variety  of  substances,  part  of 
which,  when  digested  in  the  body,  will 
make  fat,  while  others  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  Tlie  fat-makers  cannot  be 
used  to  repair  the  muscles  or  to  make 
new  ones,  and  the  muscle-makers  are 
but  slightly  useful  in  making  fat.  We 
must  have  both  IdtulJi  in  our  food,  and 
also  have  tliem  in  the  rhjht  j)ro{)orW)ii,  in 
order  to  be  properly  nourished  and  do 
our  woi’k  without  fatigue.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  cow,  horse,  sheep  or  pig  must 
have  both  fat  and  muscle-making  foods 
properly  mixed  before  they  can  do  our 
work  or  give  us  butter,  milk,  meat  and 
wool.  To  repeat  what  was  said  before, 
a  ‘  ‘  balanced  ration  ”  is  a  mixture  of 
these  fat  and  muscle-makers,  so  arranged 
as  to  supply  just  what  the  animal  needs, 
with  the  least  waste. 

Now  in  order  to  make  up  a  mixture, 
we  must  first  know  what  the  ingredients 
of  that  mixture  are.  Notice  a  woman 
teaching  her  daughter  how  to  bake  a 
cake.  The  first  thing  she  does  is  to 
make  her  familiar  with  the  substances 
we  call  flour,  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  salt,  etc. 

The  girl  must  first  know  what  these 
things  are  and  how  to  measure  them  be¬ 
fore  she  can  mix  a  cake  that  is  fit  to  eat. 
At  a  cooking  school,  they  would  take 
that  girl  even  further,  and  show  her 
that  milk,  sugar,  flour,  etc.,  are  each 
composed  of  a  good  many  different  sub¬ 
stances,  instead  of  regarding  each  as 
one  substance.  With  such  a  knowledge 
of  foods,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  girl 
could,  by  skillfiil  mixing,  make  up  com¬ 
binations  of  food  that  would  be  just  as 
nutritious  as,  and  a  good  deal  cheaper 
than,  o\ir  ordinary  bread,  cake,  vege¬ 
tables  and  meat.  There  are  very  few 
hU7)utH4i  in  this  world  who  are  given 
“balanced  rations,”  and  that  is  one 
great  reason  why  disease  is  so  prevalent. 
So  now  let  us  make  a  combination  of 
mother,  daughter  and  cooking  school, 
and  take  up  the  analyses  of  a  few  foods 
by  way  of  illustration.  Put  before  j'^ou 
in  the  simplest  way,  the  chemist’s  story 
is  as  follows.  Hear  in  mind  that  these 
figures  represent  the  per  cent  of  these 
different  substances — so  many  pounds  to 


Witter. 

Beefsteak*..  48.3 

A.sh. 

0.8 

Muscle- 
Makers 
or  Pro¬ 
tein. 

15. 

Makers 
or  Ciir- 
bohy- 
drates. 

Pure 

F'at. 

16.4 

Potatoes _  78.9 

1. 

2.1 

17.9 

0.1 

Bread .  32.3 

0.9 

8.8 

56.3 

1.7 

Corn  meal..  14.4 

1.5 

10. 

62.1 

6.5 

Clover  hay.  12*4 

0.10 

12.60 

39.60 

2.48 

Ensilage....  80.47 

1.35 

1.51 

10.20 

0.70 

*In  tlie  analysis  of  the  beefsteak,  19%  per  cent 
was  bone  and  refuse  and,  therefore,  not  counted 
in. 

Now  what  does  all  that  mean  ?  To 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  “bal¬ 
anced  ration.”  Let  us  take  them  up  in 
order : 

Water. — Every  one  knows  what  that 
is,  but  many  of  us  get  so  used  to  seeing 
it  in  a  liquid  form,  that  we  are  liable  to 
forget  that  it  enters  into  the  compo.sition 
of  almost  everything  we  use  except  the 
metals  or  crockery,  etc.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  there  is  considerable 
water  in  ensilage,  apples  or  vegetables, 
for  we  can  see  it  squeezed  out,  but  in 
what  we  would  call  dry  corn  meal,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  out  of  every  100 
pounds  15  are  water.  We  can  prove  that 
is  so  by  heating  the  meal  and  thus  driv¬ 
ing  the  water  out  and  finding  the  loss  in 
weight.  Water  is  found  in  all  foods — 
more  or  less  of  it.  It  has  no  actual  feed¬ 
ing  value,  yet  foods  like  ensilage,  roots, 
green  grass,  etc.,  have  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  animal  because  they 


supply  what  we  call  “  succulence.” 
Every  one  knows  how  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables  help  oiit  the  human’s  bill  of 
fare,  though  they  add  but  little  actual 
food. 

Asii. — Hum  a  big  log  of  wood  in  a  fire¬ 
place  until  it  is  all  consumed.  It  made 
you  tug  to  bring  it  in,  yet  after  it  has 
been  burned,  you  can  take  all  that  is  left 
in  a  small  stove  shovel.  It  is  a  singular 
thought  that  over  nine-tenths  of  that 
great  log  vanished  in  invisible  vapors 
and  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  fraction 
of  its  weight  behind.  Ash,  then,  is  that 
part  of  the  food  which  fire  cannot  con¬ 
sume.  It  is  a  very  necessary  part,  for  it 
contains  the  elements,  like  lime  and 
phosphorus,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
animal’s  bones.  Unless  we  feed  food  that 
cojitains  enough  of  these  ash  elements, 
the  bones  must  become  weak  and  brittle. 
Of  course  you  can  see  from  this  that 
young  growing  animals  in  w'hich  the 
bones  are  rapidly  forming,  must  have 
food  that  contains  a  large  amount  of  ash. 

Protein. — This  is  the  name  selected  by 
the  scientists  for  the  group  of  substances 
that  make  muscle  and  lean  meat  in  the 
body.  You  will  also  often  see  the  word 
“  Albuminoid.s”  printed  to  represent  the 
same  thing.  That  is  because  all  these 
muscle-makers  contain  more  or  less  of  a 
substance  called  albumen.  We  have  no 
desire  to  find  fault  with  .scientists  or 
their  words,  but  hereafter,  in  discussing 
these  matters  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  shall 
use  the  word  muscle-rnokers  to  distinguish 
what  the  scientists  call  protein.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  will  give  the  begin¬ 
ner  a  clearer  idea  of  the  matter,  and 
cause  less  confusion.  Hear  in  mind, 
therefore,  that  “  nimcle-muker'’^  means 
the  same  as  protein,  and  stands  for  all 
that  part  of  the  food  Avhich  can  possibly 
make  lean  meat  in  the  animal. 

Carbohydrates.  —  This  is  another 
scientific  ^\ordtoo  big  to  quarrel  with, 
and  too  hard  for  the  beginner  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  has  the  same  meaning  as 
“nitrogen  free  extx’act  ”  or  “ether  ex¬ 
tract”  which  yoxi  will  find  in  many  tables 
of  analyses.  As  it  is  now  in  such  general 
use,  we  shall  simply  tack  the  words  fiesh- 
foriners  on  to  it,  and  make  the  two  go 
together  whenever  we  use  them  in  'Fhe 
R.  N.-Y.  Whenever  yoxi  see  either  in 
The  R.  N.-Y,  I’emember  that  it  refers  to 
that  part  of  the  food  which  may  be 
changed  by  digestion  into  the  fat  meat 
which  you  will  find,  not  only  in  great 
chunks,  but  scattered  all  over  the  body. 

Pure  Eat. — Now  here  is  something 
that  often  confuses  people.  Why  does 
the  chemist  make  a  distinction  between 
“  carbohydrates  ”  and  “  fat,”  if  the  first 
named  are  “  fat  formers  ”  *?  That  is  just 
it.  The  carbohydrates  are  “  fat  fonners  ” 
while  the  “fat”  is  already  formed.  It 
may  be  likened  to  the  difference  between 
petroleum  and  kerosene  oil — the  former 
can  be  made  into  the  latter,  but  the 
kerosene  is  already  made  and  is,  there- 
foi’e,  different  from  the  petroleum  to 
that  extent.  The  ‘  ‘  fat  ”  in  the  food  is 
really  what  we  call  oil,  and  can  be  used 
at  once  to  build  up  the  fatty  tissues  in 
the  body,  while  the  “carbohydrates” 
can  do  this  only  after  they  are  digested 
and  made  over.  Hy  calling  these  sub¬ 
stances  “fat  formers”  and  “  pure  fat,” 
we  think  all  will  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Of  course  this  “pure  fat,” 
being  at  once  available,  is  more  effective, 
pound  for  pound,  than  the  “  fat  formers.” 
Therefore,  in  making  up  a  x’ation,  we 
would  give  an  increased  value  to  the  fat 
as  will  be  explained  later. 

In  a  good  many  analyses  you  will  find 
a  table  headed  “fiber.”  This  may  be 
called  the  frame  or  bone-work  of  the 
plant — the  woody  strings  such  as  boys 
find  in  the  corn  stixlk  from  which  to 
make  a  “corn  fiddle.”  This  tough,  hard 
stuff  is  so  indigestible  that  we  shall  not 
consider  it  in  these  papers,  but  simply 
discuss  the  three  most  important  parts 
of  the  food. 

Now,  let's  see  if  we  know  what  we 
have  been  talking  about.  Go  back  to 
our  table  and  look  at  clover  hay.  As  far 


as  we  have  gone,  we  know  that  100 
pounds  of  average  clover  contains  12 
pounds  of  water,  6  I-JO  pounds  of  ash, 
which  contain  the  bone-making  ma¬ 
terials,  12  3-5  pounds  of  “muscle-mak¬ 
ers,”  39  3-5  pounds  of  “  fat-/ormcrs,”  and 
nearly  21^  pounds  of  pure  fat.  Hut  you 
will  .say  that  no  two  samples  of  hay  are 
ever  exactly  alike.  That  is  so,  and  we 
shall  refer  to  that  in  good  time.  Do 
these  figures  show  that  clover  hay  is  a 
“  balanced  ration,”  or  should  we  add  en¬ 
silage  or  corn  meal  ?  What  is  the  hal- 
(mce  between  the  muscle-makers  and  the 
fat-formers  and  pure  fat  anyway  ?  tVe 
will  try  to  get  at  that  next  week.  In 
the  meantime,  see  that  you  understand 
as  far  as  we  have  gone.  If  you  don't, 
ask  questions  about  it.  Try  to  get  a 
table  of  analyses  somewhere.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
I).  C.,  publishes  a  very  complete  table. 


Wants  a  Science  Primer. 

I  will  say  one  thing-  about  the  Science  Primer. 
If  I  have  read  aright,  the  Primer  is  to  be  based  on 
the  questions  received.  I  suggest  that  that  is  not 
the  best  way  to  do  it.  A  large  ijart  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  will  prob.ably  come  from  those  who  are  only 
“  conspicxious  by  what  they  don’t  know.”  They 
will  come  from  many  dilTerent  sources,  and  must 
necessarily  be  disconnected.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  systematic  Science  Primer  can  be  made  by 
answering  such  questions.  The  disadvantages 
seem  to  be  manifold  and  manifest.  Wliy  not  have 
Thk  Rubai,  make  the  Primer,  and  then  let  us  ask 
questions  about  it  that  are  suggested  by  it?  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  reversed  the  orderof  the  words 
Primer  Science,  but  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
We  need  a  Science  Primer  to  .start  on.  .7.  l.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good  suggestion, 
and  you  will  notice  that  we  are  working 
on  this  plan  in  describing  the  “balanced 
ration.”  We  do  not  feel  competent  to 
get  up  a  primer  that  would  serve  as 
a  step  to  all  branches  of  agricultural 
science.  The  questions  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  is  wanted,  and  we  are  able  to 
group  the  answers  to  a  number  of  them 
in  one  general  answer.  The  policy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  so  far  as  it  aspires  to  be 
a  teacher,  has  been  largelj’  determined 
by  the  questions  asked  by  its  readers. 
We  find  that  these  problems  over  which 
men  have  thought  and  studied,  interest 
the  reader  as  nothing  else  will  do,  and 
lead  him  on  to  further  investigation. 
Again,  science  to  be  of  real  value  to 
everyday  men,  must  be  made  exceeding¬ 
ly  practical.  An  abstract  di.scussion  of 
general  principles  will  not  answer  as 
will  a  pointed  statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  surround  an  actual  case  in  the 
field.  Give  us  the  questions,  please. 
W'e  will  do  our  best  wdth  them,  and  the 
Science  Primer  will  take  shape  as  w'C  go 
along. 

Pi.6f cU a » CO u,$'  %  t\  I'c vti.oi n . 

Ix  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Ruhai.  Nkw-Yobkek. 
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Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


60c. 


per  Dox 


m  for  S».50. 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockville.Ont. 


and  send  ittous  withyournameand 
addi-ess  and  we  will  send  you  this 
watch  by  expres.s  for  examination. 
A  GUAKANTEE  FOB  6  YEARS 
sent  witli  it.  You  examine  it 
and  if  you  think  it  a  bargain 
pay  our  sample  price  *1.98 
and  it  is  yours.  It  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  best  timekeeper 
in  the  world  for  the  money 
and  bi’Uerthanmany  watches 
sold  for  four  times  the  price, 
pppr  IVith  every  watch  we 
rni.1.  send  absolutely  free 
of  charge  a  lovely  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm, also  our  big 
catalogue  full  of  bargains. 
WRITE  TO-DAY,  this  offer  will 
not  appear  again.  Addiess, 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  DEARBORN  STREET, 

Chicago,  'll. 


Everything 

Made  of  Black  Leather 

would  last  tv/ice  as  long,  be  stronger, 
keep  shape,  be  soft  and  clean,  it 
kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Takh  (  ARii 
OF  l.F.ArHER,"  semi  to 

VACUUM  on.  CO..  F.ochesicr.  K.  A’. 


FOR  SALE 


— We  have  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  the  very  best  Michi¬ 
gan  fruit  lands  for  sale  to 
actual  settlers  in  quantity  desired  and  on  reasonable 
terms,  iit  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to  amount 
of  purchase  and  location;  all  within  1  and  1%  mile  of 
rortage  I,ake.  which  is  practically  a  bay  to  I>ake 
Michigan.  Shipments  by  water  or  railroad.  Perfect 
title.  Healthful  locations.  Excellent  water.  Good 
society.  Graded  schools,  churches,  etc.  For  further 
Information  address 

ONEKAMA  DUMBER  COMPANY, 

Onekama,  Manistee  County,  Mich 


K.0D  QJ(I  C — ^  choice  stock  and  grain  farm 
lUll  vHLik  of  218  acres,  well  watered. 

Box  9.  Dunnegan  Springs,  Polk  County,  Mo. 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 

Husmann .  $1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Held  Notts  on.  Bailey.  90  pp. ; 


111  .  . .  .Id 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

pp. :  111.  Paper .  40 

Fruit  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 

2  0  pp .  1.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape.  Scribner. 

Pauer,  50  cents;  cloth . 75 

Grape  flrowers' Guide.  Chorlton.  211  pp.;  ill.  .75 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  283  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black  4C0pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  30  pp. ;  111. 

Paper  . 140 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  143pp.;  Ill  .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  325  pp  ;  111 .  1.50 

Spraylnj  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 26 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson .  50 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  llowtoGrow.  Burpee  .30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregorv . ^ 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  162 

pn.:  Ill .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  . . 40 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  350  pp.;  ill..  ?.00 
Gardening,  Success  In  Market,  Rawson.  210 

pp  :  111 .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  260 

pp.  Ill .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  Howto  Grow  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  E.  8.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts. :  cloth . 75 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  Joseph . 26 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 


FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 


Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp.;  price  $2; 

our  special  price .  ].00 

Annals  of  Hoitlculture.  Ballev .  1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  firay.  226  pp.;  Ill .  1,50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2.00 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp.;  plates .  2.50 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

ChrvsantUemum  Culture  lor  America.  Morton. 

126  pp  ;  111.  Paper,  60  cts.;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson.  400pp. ;  111.  2.00 

How  to  Plant !.  Place.  Long . lO 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  216  pp  ;  111 .  1.00 

Pr  ctlcal  Horlculture.  Henderson,  320  pp.;  111.  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  1.25 

Rosei  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

Eng . 50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 36 

Agricult  re.  Storer.  2  vols .  5.00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  Warrington .  LOO 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Wa:lng .  i.50 

How  Cross  Feed.  Johnson.  400  pp.;  Ill .  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  375  pp .  2.00 

How  the  Farm  Pavs.  Henderson  and  Crozler. .  2.50 
Irrigation  lor  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp .  1.75 

Manures,  Methods  of  Making.  Bommer . 25 

Manures -How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper . . 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Our  Farming.  Terry .  2.00 

Silos  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook .  ^25 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC 


ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

A  B  C  of  Cheesemaking .  t 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts. 

Cloth .  50 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint.  450  pp..  2.00 
Milk;  Making  and  Market  ng.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . 20 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . 50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper  Wright.  236pp.;  111..  2.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  M^ny  Authors . 20 

Shepherds’ Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Sheep  Farming.  (Profit  In  Sheep.) . 25 

Swinp  WiiRhAnrirv  1  <7^ 


Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  It. 50. 

Our  special  price . 75 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

SwKET  Potato  Vines  for  Feed. — For 
milch  cows,  to  cause  an  increased  flow  of 
milk  of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  there 
is  only  one  article  of  food  that  surpasses 
the  sweet  potato  vine,  and  that  is  the 
cow  pea.  Every  part  of  the  vine  will  be 
eaten  greedily  when  green.  1  low  they 
will  do  in  the  silo,  I  cannot  say. 

A.  W.  SMITH. 

Cheap  Eggs. — The  11.  N.-Y.  wishes  to 
know  what  hen  would  produce  eggs  at 
one  cent  each.  I  have  an  S.  C.  11.  Leghorn 
hen.  She  commenced  laying  when  she 
was  four  months  old,  September  1(5,  1893, 
and  on  September  17,  1894  had  laid  253 
eggs  at  a  cost  of  53  cents.  My  fowls  cost 
one  cent  per  week  each.  So  you  see  that 
she  manufactures  nearly  five  eggs  for 
one  cent.  s.  fox. 

Ionia  County,  Mich. 

llUDH  “On  the  Road.” — Mr.  O.  II. 
Smith,  who,  last  week,  told  how  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  travel  his  Ayrshire  bull  up  and 
down  the  road  past  a  number  of  dairies, 
says  this  about  his  plan  : 

My  neifrhbors  say  that  it  will  work  all  ripht. 
They  say,  “  Oh,  yes  ;  we  shall  be  platl  to  mate  our 
best  cows  with  your  bull,  and  will  do  so  if  he  is  to 
pass  our  premises  every  morninp  and  nipht.  But 
when  we  are  to  pet  our  cows  from  home  to  you, 
we  can’t  do  it  without  too  much  risk  of  injurinp 
them.  We  can’t  lead  them,  we  can’t  drive  them 
from  home  without  preat  detriment  to  the  cows.” 
I  would  like  to  hear  these  ideas  discus.sed  in  The 
K.  N.-Y. 

W'e  shall  all  be  pleased  to  hear  what 
others  have  to  say. 

Cheap  Chickens.— On  page  (>52,  The 
R.  N.-V.  asks  for  details  of  things  done 
by  the  New  York  State  Political  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  (iovernor  li'lower 
in  his  talk  at  Lyons,  told  the  farmers 
that  as  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
West  in  raising  grain,  they  might  raise 
poultry,  and  said  that  the  experiment 
station  at  Geneva  had  demonstrated  that 
chickens  could  be  raised  for  iS}4  cents 
per  pound.  Last  season  1  raised  more 
than  100  chickens,  and  all  1  could  get 
from  our  dealer  was  six  cents  per  pound. 
As  such  prosperity  (*?)  was  more  than  1 
could  stand,  I  concluded  to  eat  them  my¬ 
self  instead  of  paying  13  to  15  cents  per 
pound  for  Western  beef.  c.  e.  c. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

Raw  ok  Cooked  xMilk. — In  an  address 
before  an  English  .sanitary  convention. 
Sir  James  Browne  strongly  urged  the 
precaution  of  boiling  all  milk  to  prevent 
danger  from  tuberculosis.  Among  other 
things  he  said  ; 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  it  tvill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  reprehensible  to  partake  of  raw  milk 
as  it  is  now  to  jjartake  of  raw  meat,  when,  as  the 
phrase  is,  the  stomach  of  the  country  will  turn 
apainst  it. 

Which  “  law”  would  be  best  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  health — one  against  the  sale  of  tuber¬ 
culous  milk  or  one  against  the  domestic 
use  of  raw  milk  ?  Our  American  author¬ 
ities  decry  the  practice  of  boiling  milk, 
as  this  I’enders  it  innutritions  and  un¬ 
palatable.  A  temperature  of  150  to  155 
degrees  Fahr.  is  said  to  be  sutticient  to 
destroy  all  germs,  but  one  higher  than 
this  injures  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Eggs  at  One  Cent. — On  page  (553,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  says  that  nominations  are  in 
order  for  a  hen  that  can  manufacture 
eggs  at  one  cent  each.  1  nominate  al¬ 
most  any  purebred  or  crossbred,  well- 
raised  March  or  eai’ly  April  hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  and.I  am  sure  that  if  their  owner 
will  give  them  some  help  and  proper 
care,  they  wall  pay  a  good  interest  on 
the  investment.  As  one  man  can  care 
for  1,000  fowls,  if  conveniently  housed, 
the  difference  between  one  cent  and  the 
price  received,  would  make  a  neat  sum 
for  his  labor.  He  would  need  to  have 
his  house  conveniently  arranged  so  as  to 
reduce  the  labor  as  much  as  possible. 


"THE  LIFE  OF  AN  IRON  ROOF 

or  how  long  will  it  last,”  is  the  title  of 
an  instructive  little  book  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  roofing,  sent  free  by  the 
Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  B.  16,  Piqua,0 


large  enough  to  have  the  whole  number 
under  one  roof,  a  conveniently  arranged 
feed  house,  with  boiler  for  cooking  meat, 
vegetables,  etc.,  and  heating  water  for 
mixing  feed  in  winter,  and  a  large  sized 
Mann's  green  bone  cutter,  run  by  a  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  For  the  morning  feed  he 
should  use  corn  or  bai'ley  meal,  oat  meal, 
wheat  bran  and  boiled  potatoes,  turnips 
or  other  vegetables,  equal  parts,  mixed 
with  hot  water  to  a  crumbly  mass,  not 
wet  enough  to  be  sticky  or  sloppy.  At 
noon  the  hens  should  have  all  the  freshly 
cut  bone  they  will  eat  readily  ;  this  is 
the  best  egg  producer  I  have  ever  found. 
At  night  they  should  have  wheat,  varied 
occasionally  with  corn,  oats,  barley  or 
buckwheat,  scattered  in  cut  corn  stalks, 
straw  or  other  scratching  material,  so 
that  they  will  have  to  work  to  get  it. 
If  supplied  with  clean,  fresh  water  to 
drink,  plenty  of  good  sharp  grit  and  the 
house  be  kept  clean,  and  well  cared  for 
throughout,  they  will  keep  up  their  end 
of  the  business  of  manufacturing  eggs 
at  one  cent  each.  ,T.  e.  s. 

Another  Good  Cow. — I  notice  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  Augu.st  25,  an  item  from 
Alex.  ,1.  Thomson  in  which  he  states 
that  his  grade  Jersey  cow  gave  1,0993^ 
pounds  of  milk  in  30  days.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  yield.  I  also  had  a  good 
grade  Jersey  a  few  years  ago.  She  gave 
in  April,  May  and  June  an  average  of 
over  40  pounds  per  day  for  91  days.  Her 
yield  for  10  months  and  30  days  was 


9,114%  pounds.  Her  yield  by  months 
was  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

March  25  to  31,  7  days .  2,55^ 

April  30  days .  1,19354 

May  31  days .  1,2735^ 

June  30  days .  1,175 

July  31  days .  979‘A 

August  31  days .  915)4 

Sei)tember  30  days .  840 

October  31  days .  855 

November  30  days .  648 

December  31  days .  527 

January  31  days .  364 

February  1  to  14, 14  days .  88)4 


Total  327  days .  9,11424 

Age  of  cow  10  years. 

Oxford,  N.  Y,  w.  R.  .M. 


R.  N.-Y. — That  cow  de.serves  a  monu¬ 
ment. 

Feeding  Wheat. — La.st  week  we  called 
attention  to  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  that  has  been  prepared  by  F.  I). 
Coburn,  Topeka,  Kan.  Mr.  Coburn  sent 
questions  to  1,000  practical  farmers. 
From  their  reiflies,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  are  arrived  at — for  the  Kan.sas 
farmer : 

Wheat  is  superior  to  corn,  pound  for 
pound,  as  a  grain  to  produce  a  healthful, 
well-balanced  growth  in  young  animals. 

Mixed  with  corn,  oats  or  bran,  it  is 
much  superior  to  either  alone,  for  work 
horses. 

Fed  to  cows,  it  is  an  exceptional  milk- 
Iiroducer,  and  for  that  purpose  corn  is 
scarcely  to  be  compared  with  it. 

For  swine  of  all  ages,  it  is  a  healthful 
and  agreeable  food,  giving  generous  re¬ 
turns  in  both  frame-work  and  flesh,  but 
fed  whole,  especially  without  soaking, 
is  used  at  a  disadvantage.  Ground  and 
made  into  slops,  it  is  invaluable  for  suck¬ 
ling  sows  and  for  pigs  both  before  and 
after  weaning. 

For  cattle  it  has,  at  least  as  a  part  of 
their  grain  ration,  a  very  high  value, 
which  is  much  enhanced  in  the  line  of 
needed  variety  by  mixing  with  corn,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  by  mixing  judi¬ 
ciously  with  bran,  oil  cake  or  other 
albuminous  foods  tending  to  balance  the 
too  carbonaceous  nature  of  the  clear 
wheat. 

With  corn  and  wheat  approximating 
the  same  price  per  bushel,  it  is  not  un¬ 
profitable  or  wicked  to  feed  the  wheat ; 
yet,  if  it  can  be  ground,  rolled,  crushed  or 
in  some  way  broken  at  a  total  cost  not 
exceeding  five  to  seven  cents  per  bushel, 
to  feed  it  whole  and  dry  is  unwise. 

It  can  be  ground  at  a  cost  o^'  five  cents 
per  bushel,  and  on  a  majority  of  Kansas 
farms,  for  very  much  less. 

If  grinding  be  impracticable,  soaking 
fi’om  34  to  36  hours  (the  length  of  time 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  weather 
and  season)  is,  for  various  reasons, 
deemed  desirable,  but  is  injudicious  to 
any  extent  that  its  being  moist  facilitates 
swallowing  without  the  mastication  or 
the  proper  mixing  with  saliva.  Any 
arrangement  or  system  of  feeding  by 
which  the  grain  w'as  delivered  in  such  a 
way  that  the  animal  could  eat  but  slow¬ 
ly,  'would  largely  overcome  this  defect. 

It  is  a  superior  food  for  all  fowls,  and, 
as  a  promoter  of  the  maximum  egg-pro¬ 
duction,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
grain. 


A  Haki)  Cough  distresses  the  patient,  and  racks 
both  Dungs  and  Throat.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
is  the  remedy  wanted  to  cure  your  Cough,  and  relievo 
both  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  organs. — Adv. 


GIVE 


I 


HensI 


A  CHANCE  TO  LAY 

and  there  -will  be  no  trouble.  They 
want  green  bones  to  help  them. 

BUY  A 

WEBSTER  <£  HANNUM 

IMPROVED 

GREEN  BONE  GUTTER.! 

It  is  the  best.  Took  medal  and 
diploma  at  World’s  Fair,  and  is  the 
standard  everywhere. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  telling 
how  to  get  the 
most  eggs. 


WEBSTER 

&  HANNUM, 

Albany  St., 

07  Cazenovia,  N. Y. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


CRtAM 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  rans  smoother.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  In  constractlon  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  lu  Keduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  Its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving:  of  Labor. 

CHEAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  C0„ 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lil..  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


c^rre Je'oS  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

bectures  will  begin  OCTOBKK  2,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  II.  D.  GILL,  V.  8.,  Secretary. 

332  B.  27tb  Street.  New  York  City. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  k  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tuberculin  tested 
before  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.,  has  19  daugh 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  li’alr  contests. 

Major  Appel  I’ogis  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  bad  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  $200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY.  Franklin.  Venango  Co..  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBT  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ai.onb  and  unbqualbd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Tentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  oon- 
stltntlon,  they  combine  more  quallfloatlons  for  the 
lalry  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed,  in  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

ire  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
jn  Onernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
lartloulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  oheerfnlly 
riven.  8.  P.  TABHR  WILLETTS, 

”  The  Old  Brick,”  Bosltn.  L.  I..  N.  T 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINK.  Shlnrock.  Krie  Co.,  O. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  2(.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity.  Just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  ”  A  grand  lot.’’  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THB  WILLOWS, 

GBO.  H.  Bkbck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Imported  and  Home-bred, 
both  sexes,  all  ages.  Also 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
ces.  State  just  what  you 

want,  and  address 

FRANK  MCKLHRNY,  Box  I),  Black  Creek.  N.  Y. 


Shropshires 

Chicks.  K»rmer8’  prl 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  :15  firsts.  18i)2. 
Ex.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN,  Renrock,  O. 


CHESHIRES 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  now  shipped  419  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  For  lean  meat,  quick  growth  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  B.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred 
Young  service  Boars. 


BD.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


QIMA  Fancy  Chester  White  Pigs,  registered 
I*  1 1«  X  a  11  ages,  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
■  ■  W  W  teed  or  money  refunded. 

G.  R.  FOULKB,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Cheshire  Swine. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Thoroughbred  CHBSniRB 
PIGS  ready  for  shipment ;  pairs  not  akin. 
Prices  reasonable.  Stock  unsurpassed. 

C.  R.  WHITE,  Miiier  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STIIONGEST. 

Made  In  a,50  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stabie  use. 
Ali  shapes,  sizes  and  quaiities. 
Wm.  AYH1S.S  <fe  Sons,  Philada. 


THROW  AWAY  CURRY  COMB  AND  BRUSH! 

Burjington 
^  Stay  On” 

STABLE  •'blanket. 

1  Your  Horse  is  always  clean, 
lit  keeps  the  Hair  smooth 
I  and  glossy.  No  surcingle  re¬ 
quired.  No  tight  girth.  No 
sore  backs.  No  chafing  of 
tnane.  No  rubbing  of  tail. 

_ '  No  horse  can  wear  them 

_  NO  COME  OFF  TO  THEM. 

We  confine  our  Sales  to  Jobbers  only. 

IF  your  dealers  do  not  keep  them 

LI  U  L  I  We  will,  in  order  to  convince  you  Of  tlie 
superiority  of  the  liurllngrttm  “.STAY  ON” 
over  all  Imitations  and  old  style  blankets,  send 
only  one  blanket  to  any  address,  express  paid  on 
receipt  of  price.  (Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.) 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  locu- 
botor  made.  It  does  the 
'vork  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  tor  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  1  ncubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  (Quincy,  111. 


UtNMSHIKb  HIU)  cestry;  registered; 
also  a  lot  of  young  Utters  at  low  prices. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BRRKBniRR,  Cheater  White, 

Jei  . - 


>  Jersey  Ued  and  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
llolatein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  _ and  llouBO  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMlTIli  Cochran  vlllc.  Cheater  Co.,  Peuua. 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

Prices  low.  One  to  four 
weeks  old.  one- half  Jersey 
and  one-half  Guernsey, from 
registered  sire  and  dam. 
Breeders  of  nice 
POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
F.  H.  OATES  <6  SONS,  Clilttenango,  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCKS — 1(X)  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
a  price.  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J 


TOULOUSE  GEESET^ 

Cayuga  Ducks,  at  $2  per  pair.  One  Cheshire  Boar  and 
two  Sows,  six  months  old,  $15  each;  No.  1  stock. 

R.  D.  BU'ErON,  Cottons,  Madi.son  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1110 
Yards  i 
High 

Class' 

fowl 


iINGUBATORS. 

The  Improved,  Self  Regulating, 
*^Old  Reliable*’  has  no  superior. 

,  World*!  PsTorito.  6  Costs  la  itsmps  for 
BOW  112  psEo  Poultry  Ouldesad  Cstsloguo 
for  1895.  PotTLTBT  Foa  Profit  mado 
pUln.  Address,  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
-*ND  BROODER  CO.,  Qciwct,  Ills. 


nillHo  PotlTllQIini  Of  Rock  Oil,  $4.50  per  barrel  of 
UlUUC  rCII  UlCUill  50  gallons.  Just  the  thing  for 
painting  or  spraying  poultry  and  other  outbuildings. 

WILL  J.  WARRICK,  Washington,  PaTa 


the 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


ENGINES 


BALING 


GRINDS  WHEAT 


Humorous 


rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn ;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
others.  Improved.  llest. 

Npeclal  prices  now. 

(I  hI*-o  niHkn  It  hlzcn  of  1*011  iKiwormllU.) 

P.  K  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Dudk  Si’OHtsman  :  “  Anything  to  shoot 
here  ?  ”  Countryman  :  “  Haint  been 

nuthin’  till  you  arrived.  I’ll  git  me 
gun.” — Harjter’s  Bazar. 

Mr.  IIayskkd  (in  the  city) :  “There’s 
a  wagon  sellin’  condensed  milk.  1  won¬ 
der  wot  that’s  fer.”  .Mr.s.  Hayseed:  “1 
guess  that’s  fer  people  wot  live  in  flats.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  AND 
-J  STEAM  POWER 

Address  Aianuf’ra 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO 
Box  11  QUINCY.  ILL 


fFMPIRF  FODDER  CUTTER  & 

CRUSHER 

Before  buying,  get  our  cat- 
'alogueand  prlceson  1,  2and  3 
Sr  Horse  Tread  Powers,  Sweep 

®  Powers,  Separators,  Hand 

and  PowerCorn  Shellers.P’eed 
Mills,  Steel  and  Plank  Land 
Rollers,  Wood  .Saw’S,  cast-iron 
aad  steel  Plows,  RnglneP,  3  to  26  horse 
power  mounted  r.r  stationary. 

».  S.  ME.SSINIJER  4Sc  SUN,  TATA.HY,  PA. 


!  SEND  STAMP 

I  ( 


CIPCULAR 


■Mr.  PoMi'US  :  “Sir,  I  would  have  you 
know  that  I’m  a  self-made  man.”  Farm¬ 
er  Hayrick  :  “  Waal,  mister,  man-makin’ 
seems  to  be  a  trade  ye  didn’t  work  long 
at.” — Harder' H  Bazar. 

“  Papa,”  said  little  Tom  one  day  when 
he  came  home  from  .school,  “teacher 
.says  you  must  have  me  ’sassinated.  ” 
“Assassinated?”  “Yes,  sir.  She  says 
every  child  must  be  ’sassinated  before 
he  comes  back  to  school,  because  small¬ 
pox  is  in  town.”  “Oh,  vaccinated?” 
“  Yes,  sir  ;  that’s  it.” — Chicago  Times. 

First  Girl:  “I  like  a  man  with  a 
past.  A  man  with  a  past  is  always  in¬ 
teresting.”  Second  Girl :  “That’s  true; 
but  I  don’t  think  he’s  nearly  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  man  with  a  future.”  Third 
Girl :  “  The  man  who  interests  me  is  the 
man  with  a  present ,  and  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  the  pre.sent  the  more  interest  I 
take  in  it.” — Credit  Lost. 


FA  RMERS  build  your  own  fence*  with 
I.ouden’e  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world  Fence  costs  20  to  30c.  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  50  rods  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  sell  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L  C  LOWDEN.  Indlauapolls,  Ind. 


OLD  RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

DRINDERS 


•  to  weave  your  fence  at 

23  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal. wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12,  also  Steel 
End  and  Oate  Post 
eombined.  Agents 
iWanted.Cataloga*  Free. 
CARTER 

iWlreFeneeMaeh.Co. 
Box  SO,  Berby,  O. 


Saw  Mill  on  Wheels,  suited  for  sawing  any  timber, 
from  medium  to  small  size.  Also  make  heavier 
Mills,  Picket  Machinery,  Engines,  Feed  Grinders,  etc. 

ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  lineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  In  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons.  Windmills.  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Iklces  lowest.  Quality  best. 


IW  SOILED  "h^orcfo!ffgWdf gr 

use  lu  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address 
.T.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Dks  Moines,  1a. 


I  CLOVER 
I  CUTTER. 
WILSON  BROS* 

liASTON.  PA. 


BEST 
in  the  world. 
Send  lor  ciroolor. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gate*.  Steel 
PoBts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree.  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,m. 


misicdlnncou,'^'  ^(Ucvti.oiur|. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Ruual  New-Yokkeii. 


GRASS 

SEEDER 


sows  CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


INVEST 


will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  ilfil  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


Weight  40  lbs.  ^  | 

Send  for  circulars,  a 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL. 


WEATHER. 
20  to  40 
Acres  Per  Day. 


pA  friend,  who  is  a  successful  business  man 
in  a  largo  city,  said  lie  had  watclied  our  ad¬ 
vertising  for  years  and  approved  of  our  meth¬ 
ods.  Rut, said  ho,  ‘‘Now.  lionestly.  Is  there 
anything  in  that  Coll  BiiNiiiesH  and  the 
elasticity  you  talk  so  mucli  alxiutV”  As 
tliere  ma.v  be  otiiers  otiually  skeptical,  wo 
will  say  liere,  tiiat  we  none.stly  and  firmly 
believe  that  abundantela.sticity  is  absolutely 
es.sential  to  the  efficiency  and  auraiiillty  of  a 
wire  fence.  And,  furtliermore,  ttie  PACiE  Is 
the  only  elastic  fence  on  the  market. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


and  learn  Iioav  to  sectire 
many  dollars  this  fall  and 
winter. 

If  you  will  expend  one  cent 
for  a  postal  card,  and  send 
your  address  on  it  to  us,  we 
will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
abook,  “  Feeding  for  Eggs,” 
which  will  tell  you  how  to 
care  for  your  Ileus  so  that 
they  will  become  “  money 
hringers  ”  instead  of  simply 
“  corn  eaters.” 

There  is  big  money  in 
keeping  liens  if  yon  know 
liow  to  doit,  and  in  this  hook 
the  Editor  of  “  Farm-Poul¬ 
try”  tolls  how'  to  do  it  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Address,  mentioning  tliis 
paper, 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO 
92  State  St.,  Boston. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  OIL  CAKE  MEAL 


No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  OIL  MEAL.  It  supplies  the  most 
essential  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSKED  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Aiiijott,  Manager.) 
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Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


KEVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


Origin,  History,  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  Breed, 
with  Data  regarding  its  Registry  Association,  Scale  of 
Points,  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Mangement  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving  his  actual 
methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

THK  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  i)rei)ared 
by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised,  brought  down  to 
date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  from  competent  stockmen  and  instructors  in  animal 
husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The  chapter  on  “  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  now  especially  complete, 
the  author  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared 
“  Study  in  Animal  Physics,”  regarding  which  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Dally  News  says: 

“  This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is  illus¬ 
trated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a 
horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  compiled  ratios 
of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  is  a  valuable  paper 
for  horse  owners.” 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been  given 
proper  place,  and  Important  data  regarding  these  and  many 
old  breeds  incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially 
prepared  to  serve  in  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms 
In  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact.  It  Is  believed  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  It  of  greater  value 
to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  In  the  class¬ 
room  or  on  the  farm.  _ 


CAmE 


When  yon  can  get  the  Beat  at 
Cargo  prlcea  many  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Aventa, 
Gnod  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  Ca 
31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladles  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agents  on  our  new 
publications.  Full  particulars  given  on  application. 
If  you  apply  please  send  references,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  photograph.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  for  terms  to  local  canvassers. 

ACdress  8.  I.  BELL  &  CO.,  Philadelphia  Pa 


Price,  in  Handsome  Cloth  Binding,  192.00. 


GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  A.  S., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Texas. 


Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text  Book  on 
Domestic  Animals  in  eighteen  of  the 
Leading  Agricultural  Colleges 
of  the  United  States. 


who  want  to  earn  good 
salaries — honest  men,  don’t 
loaf — .  We  have  good  po¬ 
sitions  for  men  in  every 
county.  Write  us  at  once. 

E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO., 

VINELAND, 

30  5th  Ave,,  New  Jersey. 
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NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  10,  1894. 


1.00  A  YEAR 


JONATHAN  WILLIAMS  KERR. 

A  “  C  JI  E  M  I  C  A  I.  8  AND  CLOVER”  FAR  M  E  R  . 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  quite  familiar  with 
this  name,  and  its  owner  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in 
onr  picture  gallery  of  enterprising  and  successful 
farmers.  In  an  exceedingly  modest  sketch  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Kerr  says  : 

“I  was  horn  January  23,  1842,  in  Monaghan  Town¬ 
ship,  York  County,  Pa.  I  began  my  apprenticeship 
to  the  nursery  business  in  IS.'iS,  tying  buds  for  the 
late  Jacob  Cocklin,  who,  at  that  time,  conducted  the 
business,  together  with  extensive  fruit-growing,  and 
doubtless  was  the  most  proficient  pomologist  in  the 
State.  Two  years  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  Nurseries  at  llarxdsburg. 

Pa.,  were  followed  by  five  more 
at  the  Cumberland  Nurseries,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  with  David  Miller, 
whose  business  life  was  unique, 
in  that  it  was  a  complete  proof 
of  Pope’s  line,  ‘  An  honest  man’s 
the  noblest  work  of  God.’ 

“During  the  war,  the  nursery 
business,  like  many  other  indus¬ 
tries,  was  stagnated.  School 
teaching,  however,  held  its  own, 
and  I  followed  that  for  a  change. 

When  the  present  U.  S.  Pomolo¬ 
gist  was  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  York  County, 

Pa.,  I  was  one  of  his  teachers. 

The  drafts  for  soldiers  were  being 
repeated  at  rather  short  intervals 
at  this  period,  hence  an  enlist¬ 
ment  with  the  200th  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  proved  to  be  the 
best  opportunity  I  ever  had  for 
the  study  of  human  nature.  The 
real  inwardness  of  a  civilian  is 
thoroughly  exposed  by  his  con¬ 
duct  as  a  soldier. 

‘  ‘  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  nursery  business  again  felt 
the  enlivening  touch  of  pros¬ 
perity — and  rather  by  accident 
than  otherwise,  I  was  induced 
to  go  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  to  reorganize,  and  put 
in  proper  shape,  a  very  badly 
managed  nursery,  that  had  been 
started  there  a  couple  of  years 
previous  by  a  farmer  and  a  tree 
agent.  As  a  result,  Kerr  &  Zook 
began  the  Choptank  Nurseries. 

The  untimely  death  of  Zook  the 
same  year  necessitated  a  change. 

In  1868,  Kemp  &  Kerr  started  a 
new  plant — this  firm  prospered 
better  than  it  agreed.  In  the 
winter  of  1870,  another  partner¬ 
ship  was  formed  (for  life)  with  a 
young  lady  of  Caroline  County,  Md.  In  the  fall  of 
1871,  Kemp  &  Kerr  dissolved.  I  again  started  on  a 
farm  adjoining  the  old  firm,  the  purchase  of  which 
involved  me  in  debt,  but  by  hard  work  succeeded  in 
paying  off  the  mortgage  on  time.  The  Eastern  Shore 
Nurseries,  in  1875,  were  embarrassed  only  by  very 
poor  land  and  very  poor  buildings.  The  new  firm, 
however,  worked  together  very  harmoniously  and 
happily,  and  besides  remedying  these  defects,  addi¬ 
tions  in  land  were  made,  so  that  at  present  there  are 
three  places  to  attend  to  instead  of  one. 

“The  original  firm  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  two  more  members — both  girls.  The  older 
fini.shed  her  education  at  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 


tory  last  year,  at  18  years  of  age.  The  younger,  14 
years,  intends  taking  the  course  in  a  business  college. 
All  this  has  grown  out  of  the  nursery  business.  The 
home  place,  165  acres,  is  devoted  entirely  to  frixit- 
growing  and  nursery,  with  native  plums  a  specialty. 
Another  place  of  127  acres,  has  16  acres  in  peach 
orchard.  A  third  is  being  worked  with  chemicals  and 
clover,  with  marked  improvement  on  the  crop  of  corn, 
wheat  and  clover,  without  the  aid  of  any  stable 
manure  whatever  during  the  last  12  years.  Crimson 
clover  is  now  relied  upon  and  used  as  the  chief  source 
from  which  to  draw  fertility  for  the  orchards.” 

Soil  I.mproved  Without  Starle  Manure. — Mr.  Kerr 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  operations  on 


the  fax-m  that  has  been  redeemed  without  manure  : 

“  In  1882,  the  operations  on  the  75-acre  farm  were 
commenced.  When  the  purchase  was  made,  but  20 
acres  of  it  were  cleared  ;  the  remainder  was  covered 
with  pine  timber.  Over  400  cords  of  wood  were  cut 
and  sold,  which  netted  about  ^1  per  cord.  The  new 
land  was  so  divided  as  to  make  two  fields  of  10  acres 
each  of  that  in  tillage  before  the  purchase,  and  three 
of  nine  acres  each.  Oyster  shells  were  bought  at 
the  rate  of  $25  per  1,000  bushels,  landed  on  the  wharf, 
1}4  mile  distant;  these  were  hauled  and  burned  into 
lime,  which,  on  the  newly  cleax-ed  land,  was  applied 
at  the  rate  of  75  bushels  per  acre,  and  on  the  land 
already  cleared  and  clean  when  bought,  at  the  rate  of 


50  bushels  per  acre.  This  land  is  located  one  full  mile 
from  the  home  place,  axxd  the  latter  required  all  and 
more  stable  maxxux'e  than  was  made  there.  As  the 
xxew  pux'chase  was  fai’ined  by  the  same  force  that  was 
kept  at  home,  comxnercial  fertilizers  and  clover  pre¬ 
sented  the  only  px’actical  chance  of  impx'ovexnent. 

“  In  five  to  eight  years  after  cutting  the  pine  tim¬ 
ber,  evex*y  stxxmp  had  been  removed.  At  first,  two  of 
the  fields  in  coxm  annually  woxxld  not  supply  enough 
to  feed  the  stock  and  fatten  a  half  dozen  hogs.  About 
25  bushels  per  acre  was  the  vex’y  best  cx*op  that  could 
be  gi-own  under  the  circumstances  ;  with  two  fields  in 
clover  and  one  in  wheat.  As  will  be  seen,  wheat, 
clover  and  corn  were  the  x’otation,  and  a  poor  catch  in 
clover  was  vigorously  guarded 
against.  The  first  crop  of  clover 
was  made  into  hay,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  growth  allowed  to  die  and 
fall  on  the  land,  lying  there  until 
spx’ing,  when  it  was  turned  xxnder 
for  coxm.  Corn  is  all  planted 
here  in  hills,  distant  from  each 
other  fx-om  3  feet  8  inches  to  4 
feet  4  inches  each  way,  and 
thinned  after  it  is  up  4  to  10 
inches  high,  to  two  plants  in  each 
hill.  At  the  distance  of  3  feet  10 
inches  each  way,  the  yield  has 
been  gradually  increased  so  as  to 
x-each  61  bushels  per  acre — the 
maximum  so  far, 

“  Soxne  of  the  land  has  been 
lixned  but  once,  and  none  of  it 
mox’e  than  twice  in  these  opera¬ 
tions.  Animal-bone,  acidulated 
rock  and  potash,  with  a  vex*y 
moderate  amount  of  nitrates,  are 
the  chemicals  used.  Even  when 
a  wheat  crop  fails  to  pay,  as  they 
nearly  all  do  now,  a  good  stand 
of  clover  in  the  stubble  after  the 
wheat  is  oft’,  is  very  soothing  to 
such  disappointments.  During 
the  past  two  years,  the  five  fields 
have  been  changed  into  four,  as 
one  of  corn  is  found  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fxxxmish  600  bushels, 
which  is  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  for  use  at  home,  where 
none  is  grown. 

“  I  have  progressed  far  enough 
now  to  know  that  I  do  know 
nothing  yet  as  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  chemicals  and  clover  in 
the  renovation  and  improvement 
of  run-down  land.  In  plain 
farming,  experience  gives  me  a 
very  decided  preference  for  Me¬ 
dium  clover  over  Crimson  ;  while 
in  fx'uit  growing,  or  truck  farm¬ 
ing,  the  preference  for  the  latter 
would  be  quite  as  decided  for 
reasons  obvious  to  any  one  who 
has  grown  both.  •  Though  a  clover  sod  is  always 
turned  under  for  coxm,  from  250  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  are  applied,  as  I  am  a  convert  to  the 
belief  of  a  farmer  fx-iend,  who  puts  it  in  this  way  : 
‘  Defeat  is  inevitable  to  every  farmer  that  tries  to 
cheat  his  land.’  ” 

R.  N.-Y. — The  peninsula  between  the  ocean  and 
Chesapeake  Ray  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  farm¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  world.  This  part  of  the  States  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland  pos-sesses  many  great  natural 
advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  ability  to 
grow  Crimson  clover  to  perfection.  All  kinds  of  farm¬ 
ing,  from  the  gxmwing  of  truck  to  the  breeding  of 
terrapin,  ax-e  to  be  found  there. 
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What  They  Say ! 

WiiKRK  TO  Put  Peutiuizkk. — On  pag’e  048,  and  ag’ain 
on  page  083,  some  remarks  are  made  about  the  best 
mode  of  applying  fertilizer  to  potatoes.  Thk  R.  N.-Y. 
is  quite  right  in  its  suggestion  on  page  083,  that  the 
roots  furthest  from  the  main  stem  are  the  ehief  feed¬ 
ers  after  the  top  has  developed.  In  order  to  concen¬ 
trate  and  economize  fertilizer,  the  custom  among  the 
truckers  in  eastern  North  Carolina  is  to  apply,  say, 
800  to  1,000  pounds  in  the  planting  furrow.  When  the 
plants  are,  say, ‘five  or  six  inches  high,  they  turn  a 
light  furrow  away  from  each  side  of  the  row,  with  a 
light  one-hor.se  plow  and  sow  more  fertilizer,  say,  400 
or  .500  pounds  per  acre  in  these  furrows  ;  then  plow 
the  earth  hack  to  the  row  again  and  towards  the  roots 
of  the  potato  vines.  This  is  called  side  dressing,  and 
produces  immediate  and  marked  benefit.  The  furrow 
is  made  six  inches  or  a  little  more,  from  the  row,  care 
being  taken  to  cut  it  as  clo.se  as  possible  without  in¬ 
juring  the,  roots.  The  proper  distance  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  examination.  The  plow  used  is  a  very  light 
one  with  a  very  small  moldboard.  This  system  of 
side  dressing  will  cover  the  ideas  of  all  parties  I  think. 

Columbus  County,  N.  C.  truckbr. 

“  Who  Knows  How  to  GATitER  Turnips  ?  ”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a.sk.s,  page  658.  The  instructions  given  by  W. 
Rentzien  seem  too  laborious,  besides  being  wasteful. 
I  raise  many  acres  of  turnips  as  a  catch-crop  with 
Crimson  clover.  Many  are  six  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weigh  several  pounds.  I  prefer  to  pull 
them  with  the  tops,  and  throw  them  in  rows.  A  load 
may  easily  be  put  on  in  a  few  moments,  and  hauled 
where  they  are  to  be  stored.  At  one’s  leisure  they 
may  be  very  rapidly  topped  with  a  sharp  knife,  in  a 
manner  that  ill  better  insure  their  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  When  through,  the  tops  may  be  disposed  of  in 
a  few  minutes  unless  the  crop  is  immense.  I  manage 
in  such  a  way  that  not  a  leaf  need  go  to  waste.  I  be¬ 
gin  gathering  a  little  sooner  than  necessary  ;  about  10 
days  after  the  first  killing  frost,  say,  about  October  20 
to  25.  I  begin  to  fatten  my  hogs  early,  it  being  more 
economical  not  to  wait  until  it  gets  very  cold.  It  is 
easy  to  gorge  them  with  nothing  but  corn.  After 
devouring  a  lot  of  turnip  tops,  they  are  forthwith 
ready  to  tackle  corn  again.  Cattle  by  this  time  are 
practically  on  dry  rations.  A  bushel  of  turnip  tops 
at  a  feed  per  cow,  wdll  quickly  cause  her  to  show  her 
gratitude  by  a  greatly  increased  flow  of  milk.  As  I 
have  never  seen  any  special  need  of  gathering  the 
turnips  all  at  once,  and  as  the  tops  are  slow  to  wilt, 
they  supplement  dry  feed,  provide  succulence  and 
yield  a  profit  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  cost. 
Let  them  go  to  waste  in  the  field  and  smother  patches 
of  my  kind  nitrogen-gathering  friend,  Crimson  clover? 
Never.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

Down  With  the  Creamery  Shark  ! — The  article, 
“How  the  Creamery  Sharks  Work,”  page  679,  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  October  27,  is  timely  and  represents  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  has  prevailed  over  many  States  of 
the  Northwest  for  years  past.  The  common  plan  of 
the  creamery  shark  in  the  West,  is  to  visit  a  section 
and  offer  to  take  a  few  of  the  leading  farmers  to  some 
successful  creamery.  This  he  does,  paying  all  their 
expenses  and  seeing  that  they  are  treated  royally. 
On  his  return,  he  has  the  statements  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses  to  back  him  up.  Next  he  offers  these,  or  some 
of  them,  and  other  “leading  citizens”  a  block  of  stock 
“  for  their  assistance,”  they  at  the  same  time  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  explain  to  their  neighbors  this 
fact.  When  sufficient  stock  has  been  secured  and  the 
money  raised,  the  creamery  is  put  up  and  furnished 
with  machinery  by  the  promoting  company,  which 
charges  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  times  what  every¬ 
thing  is  really  worth. 

I  have  fought  these  frauds  for  years,  and  while  I 
have  in  many  cases  prevented  them  from  getting  con¬ 
tracts,  they  have  too  often  succeeded,  sometimes  even 
in  spite  of  timely  protests.  In  pne  instance  my  letter 
to  an  inquirer  w'ho  had  grown  suspicious,  was  received 
in  time  and  produced  the  desired  effect.  In  his  rage 
at  losing  the  contract,  the  “  promoter”  lost  his  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  and  asserted  what  was  probably  true, 
that  he  was  drawing  S400  a  month  for  that  business, 
and  could  stand  such  rebuffs  occasionally.  In  another 
instance,  my  letter  of  warning  reached  the  party 
when  the  meeting  for  closing  the  contract  was  about 
opening.  The  letter  was  read  and  the  signing  of  the 
contract  deferred.  The  promoter  dropped  $1,000  in 
his  offer,  quite  a  saving,  which,  however,  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  I  know  of  one  creamery 
with  a  small  cold-storage  room  attached,  and  small 
ice-house,  which  was  put  up  at  a  town  in  this  State  at 
a  cost  of  $7,000,  when  a  better  outfit,  buildings  and 
all,  could  have  been  given  for  $4,000  or  less. 

Another  trouble  with  these  frauds  is  that  they  put 
up  creameries  where  the  people  are  not  ready  for 
them,  and  scores  of  factories  are  to-day  idle.  I  think 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  lost  more  than  $25,000 


through  the  efforts  of  these  promoters,  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts  at  heading  them  off.  Some  of  the  Western 
States  have  lost  more  than  $100,000  I  am  quite  sure, 
in  the  same  way,  if  we  count  the  creameries  which 
have  been  constructed  and  never  operated.  I  hope 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  keep  on  in  the  good  work,  but  even 
if  you  do,  and  if  every  paper  published  in  the  State  of 
New  York  would  fight  the.se  frauds,  I.  fear  there 
would  still  be  farmers  so  gullible  as  to  swallow  the 
bait,  judging  from  results  here  at  the  W est. 

Wis.  Agrl.  Exp.  Sta.  [prof.]  w.  a.  henry. 

Pi.ow  IN  THE  Manure. — On  page  682,  A.  H.  G.  says 
that  readers  may  get  more  benefit  from  the  use  of 
barn -yard  manure  if  applied  to  the  surface  after  it  is 
plowed.  My  advice  for  corn  or  potatoes  is.  Don’t,  and 
don’t  forget  it ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  have  more 
weeds  to  contend  with  (for  all  manure  has  more  or 
less  weed  seeds  in  it),  and  a  much  larger  per  cent  will 
sprout  and  grow  on  the  surface  than  when  plowed 
under  .six  inches.  Again,  if  the  .season  be  at  all  dry, 
the  manure  will  be  as  dry  and  hard  (even  if  fine)  as  so 
many  blocks  of  wood.  We  well  know  that  plants  will 
run  their  feeders  for  water,  which  is  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection  from  the  manure.  In  an  average  season  (moist 
in  May  and  June,  hot  in  July  and  August),  the  feeders 
will  be  close  to  the  surface  where  their  food  is,  and 
will  suffer  in  the  last  of  the  season  just  when  they 
want  it  most.  Even  though  it  does  go  below  the  reach 
of  corn  or  potatoes  (which  I  do  not  believe),  we  need 
not  worry  about  its  being  lost,  as  the  clover  will  find 
it.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  corn  I  ever  .saw,  was 
raised  in  this  manner :  After  the  corn  ground  was 
plowed  and  ready  to  plant,  a  few  loads  of  cow  manure 
made  since  we  planted  potatoes  was  hauled  off  along¬ 
side  of  the  corn  ground.  We  plowed  and  fitted  this 
strip  for  corn  in  one  day,  and  planted  both  pieces  the 
next  day.  All  were  treated  alike,  except  that  the  other 
was  spread  on  top.  The  manure  Avas  the  same  ;  all 
had  been  kept  under  cover.  That  corn  was  noticeably 
better.  Plowing  in  manure  is  as  much  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  spreading  on  top  as  the  latter  is  over  a 
shovelful  in  the  hill.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others. 

North  Franklin,  Conn.  l.  p.  a. 


“INTENSIVE  FARMING.” 

PUT  THE  MANURE  ON  THE  POOR  SPOTS. 

In  commenting  upon  the  methods  of  Mr.  Egleston 
who  used,  it  appears,  120  tons  of  manure  on  four- 
tenths  of  an  acre  of  his  farm  while  other  acres  of  the 
farm  were  quite  poor.  Prof.  Roberts  (page  662)  raises 
the  question ;  Would  the  re.sults  have  been  better  if 
the  manure  had  been  distributed  over  a  larger  area  ? 
He  further  says  :  “  The  question  arises,  if  we  practice 
such  intensive  farming,  what  is  to  become  of  the  rest 
of  the  farm  ?  ”  I  am  glad  that  Prof.  Roberts  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  these  points,  as  they  have  much  practical 
interest  for  me,  and  I  wish  that  he  had  gone  further 
in  stating  his  own  convictions,  and  offering  advice.  I 
have  a  few  acres  that  are  more  productive  than  the 
remainder  of  the  farm,  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the 
farm  came  under  my  control,  these  few  acres  were 
given  all  the  manure  from  the  stables.  The  cream  of 
the  other  fields  was  skimmed  and  spread  over  these 
few  acres.  Relieving  that  this  was  the  wrong  policy, 
I  changed  it,  with  the  result  that  these  few  acres  are 
not  quite  so  productive  as  formerly,  but  the  average 
productiveness  of  the  farm  is  considerably  greater. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  true  function  of  manure  is  to  make  a  manurial 
crop  grow.  There  are  exceptions,  notably  in  the 
vicinity  of  cities  where  land  is  high-priced,  markets 
good  and  manure  in  reasonable  abundance.  Rut  most 
farmers  are  differently  situated.  They  have  cheaper 
land,  pay  big  transportation  rates  on  their  products, 
and  cannot  buy  manure  at  any  price.  The  farm  sup¬ 
ply  of  stable  manure  is  the  only  one.  What  shall  we 
do  with  it  ?  When  it  is  concentrated  upon  a  small 
area,  infertile  areas  in  tilled  fields  are  likely  to  make 
their  appearance  because  the  manurial  crop  is  lighter 
there  than  in  other  portions.  Thus  matters  incline  to 
go  from  bad  to  worse  unless  extra  exertion  is  used  to 
increase  the  vegetable  growth  that  is  returned  to  the 
soil  on  these  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sensible 
Avay  is  to  increase  the  growth  in  part  by  giving  these 
poor  spots  all  the  stable  manure. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question  besides  the  one 
of  immediate  profit.  Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to 
a  right-minded  farmer  than  a  realization  of  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  maintain  and  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  his  farm.  When  the  usual  manurial  crops  cease  to 
grow  well,  and  a  small  favored  spot  receives  all  the 
manure,  the  idea  of  mastery  is  all  gone.  I  say  the 
usual  manurial  crops,  because  I  have  learned  that  there 
are  many  unusual  crops  for  the  locality  that  Avill  start 
infertile  land  on  the  up-grade.  W^here  stable  manure 
is  in  small  quantity,  and  some  land  is  not  growing  the 
usual  manurial  crops  well,  something  must  be  done, 
or  else  one  must  admit  himself  vanquished.  Ey  chang¬ 
ing  this  crop  to  spine  other,  one  may  be  able  to  begin 


filling  the  soil  with  vegetable  matter  ;  but  if  this  is  not 
done^and  it  is  rarely  done — stable  manure  for  these 
spots  is  an  absolute  necessity  unless  one  is  willing  to 
see  his  farm  on  the  road  to  sterility. 

Relieving  as  I  do  that  the  chief  need  of  many  poor 
soils  is  vegetable  matter,  it  seems  the  best  practice  to 
give  the  thinnest  land  what  vegetable  matter  the  stable 
manure  contains,  in  order  that  more  may  be  produced. 
I  am  experimenting  with  a  few  acres  of  thin  land  that 
has  never  been  profitable,  using  only  rye  in  winter 
and  cow  peas  in  .summer  as  agents  for  furnishing  vege¬ 
table  matter  for  this  soil.  Roth  of  these  will  grow 
without  manure,  and  I  now  think  that  if  time  enough 
is  given,  I  am  independent  of  the  use  of  manure  ;  but 
if  I  had  it  to  use,  I  would  expect  the  manure  to  be 
worth  more  on  this  rye  and  peas  than  on  potatoes  in 
richer  soils.  Manure  should  be  regarded  as  the  third 
horse  hooked  beside  a  team  when  needed.  Clover,  peas, 
rye,  etc.,  are  the  team  for  main  work,  but  when  they 
cannot  start  the  load,  the  manure  has  a  value  hard  to 
estimate.  The  load  is  started,  and  one  is  out  of  the 
ditch  and  making  progress.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
the  third  horse  could  be  hooked  on  every  time,  but  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  average  farmer  can  make 
only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  manure  compared  with 
the  acreage  of  the  farm.  The  natural  place  for  this 
manure  is  on  the  thinnest  land,  .starting  it  up  toward 
a  state  of  profitable  fertility  by  helping  a  manurial 
crop  to  grow. 

The  concentration  of  all  the  stable  manure  on  a  few 
square  rods  of  land  makes  enormous  yields  pos.sible.  Rut 
the  farmer  who  makes  1 20  tons  of  manure  in  a  year — 
the  amount  used  by  Mr.  Egleston — and  puts  it  on  land 
that  produces  only  $300  worth  of  vegetables,  must  have 
other  and  greater  sources  of  income  if  he  would  keep 
a  family  as  well  as  farmers  usually  do,  because  he  must 
retain  ownership  of  the  rest  of  the  farm  in  order  to 
make  manure,  and  Avith  the  OAvnership  comes  heavy 
expense.  If  he  does  not  try  to  maintain  its  fertility, 
he  will  soon  find  the  supply  of  manure  small,  and  the 
average  farmer  cannot  buy  it.  He  cannot  Avholly  con¬ 
centrate  his  effort  on  the  little  plot  if  he  Avould  have  a 
supply  of  manure  for  it.  In  the  end,  he  would  find 
himself  Avorking  hard  on  the  abandoned  acres  to  get 
manure  for  the  plot,  and  would  need  to  get  the  greater 
part  of  his  net  income  also  from  the  neglected  ones. 

When  one  makes  a  small  plot  very  rich  and  gets  a 
big  yield,  the  country  storekeeper,  the  village  shoe¬ 
maker  and  other  authorities  (?)  in  agricultural  matters 
ask  :  “  Why  in  the  Avorld  don’t  you  have  every  acre 

that  rich?  That  is  Avhat  you  should  do.”  There  is 
more  ground  for  pride  in  bringing  thin  land  up  to  a 
stage  of  profitable  fertility,  than  in  getting  big  yields 
from  a  small  plot  by  dumping  it  full  of  manure.  There 
is  a  kind  of  concentration  of  effort  that  appears  ad¬ 
visable.  If  there  is  a  big  per  cent  of  land  in  a  farm 
that  is  not  fertile,  one  does  well  to  push  a  few  fields 
up  to  the  point  of  profitable  tillage,  and  then,  as  the 
supply  of  manure  grows,  the  other  land  may  be  made 
to  grow  manurial  crops.  Rut  deliberate  abandonment 
of  the  most  of  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  concentration 
of  manure  on  a  minute  portion  of  it,  defeats  its  own 
object.  While  prices  are  low,  Ave  cannot  afford  to 
crop  poor  soils  ;  but  it  is  a  good  time  to  give  them 
clover,  rye  and  peas,  started  Avith  manure.  Then  the 
richer  fields,  kept  full  of  vegetable  matter,  may  be 
made  to  remain  fertile  while  producing  paying  crops 
in  regular  rotation  A\dth  manurial  crops.  Ai.vA  aoee. 


NOTES  FROM  OREGON. 

I  send  you  a  few  Everbearing  strawberries  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  Avhat  they  have  done  for  us,  this  very  dry  and 
hot  season.  We  have  had  no  rain  from  June  17  until 
the  last  of  August,  when  it  rained  a  little.  We  have 
had  strawberries  ever  since  May  10  until  noAV  (Septem¬ 
ber  10),  and  there  are  lots  of  green  ones  on  the  vines 
as  well  as  blossoms,  so  that  we  expect  to  have  berries 
until  nearly  or  quite  December.  These  are  the  genu¬ 
ine  Everbearing  strawberries,  and  we  are  now  selling 
them  for  10  cents  per  box,  three  boxes  for  25  cents. 
This  is  better  than  Avheat  or  oats,  as  wheat  is  only 
about  35  cents  per  bu.shel  and  oats  20  cents,  and  a  very 
poor  crop  at  that  in  this  part  of  the  country — five 
bushels  and  seven  bushels  ;  10  bushels  and  13  bushels 
^to  the  acre  are  common.  The  40-bushels-to-the-acre 
crops  are  awfully  scarce. 

The  outlook  for  farmers  is  very  blue,  indeed.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  say,  like  others,  raise  something  else. 
What  will  it  be  ?  Poultry  is  not  worth  the  freight 
charges  for  taking  them  to  market,  and  wool  is  six  to 
nine  cents  per  pound,  eggs  10  cents,  and  the  hens  on  a 
strike,  too.  I  don’t  blame  them.  We  have  lots  of 
nice  plums,  but  we  could  not  sell  a  bushel  of  them 
for  any  price,  and  apples  are  about  a  failure  this 
year.  Why  is  it  that  the  people  ridicule  Mr.  Cbxey 
so  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  one  of  the  wisest  men 
in  America.  If  all  the  money  expended  in  building 
monuments  to  dead  men,  which  do  no  good,  in  clean¬ 
ing  snags  out  of  creeks  and  sloughs,  and  the  money 
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fooled  away  building  warships  and  in  many  other 
ways,  were  expended  on  building  good  wagon  roads, 
then  we  would  have  a  nation  that  would  be  worthy  of 
the  name  of  great.  In  summer,  we  have  a  trail  of 
dust  for  about  three  to  foiir  months,  and  about  five  to 
seven  months,  we  have  a  trail  of  mud  that  mires  a 
horse  to  his  belly,  and  for  miles  is  almost  impassable. 
Why  don’t  the  farmers,  then,  build  good  roads  ?  Yes, 
that  is  it.  Why  don’t  all  the  farmers  in  Douglas 
County,  Oregon,  sell  their  farms  and  give  the  proceeds 
to  the  county  to  build  good  roads  ?  Even  though  they 
did  so,  they  would  not  build  the  good  roads  that  this 
county  needs.  j.  o.  iikpuukx. 

Douglas  County,  Oregon. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  berries  reached  the  office  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  It  would  seem  that  this  variety  of  the  Ever- 
bearing  thrives  better  than  elsewhere.  It  is  worthless 
at  the  Rural  Grounds. 


THE  NEW  PLUM  PEST:  THE  PLUM  SCALE. 

KILL  IT  NOW  OH  HK  LOST. 

The  whole  plum  industry  of  western  New  York, 
especially  the  great  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Lock- 
port,  Rochester  and  Geneva,  is  now  threatened  with 
destruction  by  this  new  insect  pest.  I  have  in  prepa¬ 
ration  a  bulletin  treating  of  this  pest  in  detail,  but  it 
will  not  be  ready  for  several  weeks.  However,  as 
many  plum  growers  are  already  much  alarmed  for  the 
fate  of  their  trees,  it  seems  advisable  to  give  to  Tiik 
R.  N.-Y.  the  following  information  in  advance. 

The  large  brown  scales,  almost  as  large  as,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like,  peas,  lurw  to  be  found  on  the 
undersides  of  the  branches,  need  cause 
no  alarm,  for  they  are  only  the  shells  j1 

of  last  spring’s  brood  of  mothers,  and 
have  no  life  in  them.  It  was  from  these 
large  scales  that  the  scarcely  visible 
fiat,  yellowifsh  scales  hatched  about  July  1  j 

1,  and  at  once  stationed  themselves  on  — 

the  undersides  of  the  leaves  where  they  / 

remained  all  summer  sucking  the  sap  or  j  I 

life  blood  of  the  tree.  They  grew  very  //Mm 
slowly,  and  are  now  but  little  larger 
than  pins’  heads.  Rut  like  the  well-  ^ 

known  plant  lice,  they  secreted  immense 
quantities  of  “honey  dew,”  and  in  this 
substance  there  grew  the  same  black 
fungus  which  accompanies  the  attacks 
of  plant  lice  or  the  I’ear  psylla.  As  but 
little  rain  fell  during  the  summer  to 
wash  off  the  honey  dew,  it  soon  coated 
the  leaves,  branches  and  fx'uit,  and  the 
black  fungus  accompanied  it  wherever 
it  went.  This  resulted  in  blackened  7- 
sticky  leaves,  branches  and  fruit.  Thus 
the  damage  done  by  the  pest  this  sum- 
mer  was  considerable  ;  for  the  growth 
of  the  tree  must  have  been  severely 
checked  by  the  loss  of  so  much  of  its 
life  blood,  and  by  its  breathing  pores 
being  stopped  up  by  this  black,  sticky 
coating.  The  fruit  also  either  must  be 
washed  or  sold  in  a  “  mu.ssy  ”  condition. 

These  little  scales  occurred  on  the  leaves, 
literally  by  the  millions,  often  hundreds 
on  a  single  leaf,  in  many  orchards.  Some  fell  to  the 
ground  with  the  leaves  this  fall,  and  will  doubtless 
perish,  but  probably  90  per  cent  migrated  to  a  place  of 
safety  on  the  undersides  of  the  branches  near  the  empty 
shells  from  which  they  came  in  July.  This  migration 
has  just  been  completed,  and  the  leaves  being  nearly 
all  off,  we  now  have  the  pest  where  we  can  get  at  it 
much  more  easily  than  at  any  other  time.  I  did  not 
dare  advise  plum  growers  to  spray  their  orchards 
while  in  full  foliage  in  July,  even  though  I  knew  that 
would  kill  the  insect  then  ;  for  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  hit  one-half  of  them,  and  there  was  great 
danger  of  doing  more  damage  by  the  spray  than  the 
insect  could  do  if  not  disturbed.  So  we  were  obliged 
to  stand  by  and  let  the  pest  do  its  damaging  work  for 
the  season.  Here  would  have  been  a  chance  to  use  the 
expensive  gas  treatment  with  tents,  so  commonly  used 
in  California,  and  which  must  come  into  more  general 
use  in  the  East  if  our  scale  insects  and  others  keep  on 
increasing. 

But  now  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  strike  the 
pest  such  a  blow  as  effectually  to  check  it  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  insect  is  now  in  a  very  tender 
stage,  no  hard  shell  has  yet  foi-med  on  it,  and  there  is 
no  foliage  to  interfere  with  the  complete  soaking  of 
the  tree  from  the  base  of  its  trunk  to  the  topmost 
twig.  Spray  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

To  make  the  emulsion,  thoroughly  dissolve  one-half  pound  hard 
or  soft  soap  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  While  this  solution  is 
still  very  hot,  add  two  gallons  of  kerosene  and  quickly  begin  to 
agitate  the  whole  mass  through  a  syringe  or  force-pump,  drawing 
the  liquid  into  the  pump  and  forcing  it  back  into  the  dish.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  five  minutes,  or  until  the  whole  mass  assumes  a  creamy 
color  and  consistency  which  will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  not  glide  off  like  oil.  It  may  now  be  readily  diluted  with  cold 
rain  water,  or  the  whole  mass  may  be  allowed  to  cool  when  it  has 


a  semi-solid  form,  not  unlike  loppered  milk.  This  standard  emul¬ 
sion,  if  covered  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  will  keep  for  a 
long  time.  In  making  a  dilution  from  this  cold  emulsion,  it  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  amount  required  in  three  or  four  jjarts 
of  boiling  w.ater,  after  which  cold  rain  water  may  be  added  in  the 
required  quantities. 

Dihtte  this  standard  emulsion  not  more  than  four 
and  not  less  than  three  times  with  water.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  within  the  last  few  days,  that  this  will 
kill  every  scale  it  hits.  Remember  this  point,  for  the 
insect  sucks  its  food  and  thixs  must  be  hit ;  the  poisons 
would  have  no  effect  on  it.  Continue  spraying  until 
the  emulsion  drips  from  the  tree,  taking  especial  pains 
to  cover  the  under  sides  of  the  branches  where  most  of 
the  scales  are  now  to  be  found.  The  number  of  scales 
killed  will  thus  depend  entirely  upon  how  thoroughly 
the  spraying  is  done,  that  is,  how  many  of  the  little 
scales  are  actually  hit. 

Begin  this  destructive  work  as  soon  as  possible  this 
fall  while  the  weather  permits  one  to  go  about  the  or¬ 
chard  freely.  Do  not  expect  to  see  the  scales  drop  off 
immediately,  or  in  a  day  or  two  after  spraying.  They 
have  fastened  themselves  where  they  now  are  to  stay 
all  winter,  and  many  of  them  are  so  well  stuck  that 
even  “  death  will  not  them  part.”  But  most  of  the 
dead  ones  will  probably  ‘  ‘  weather  ”  off  before  spring. 

As  the  little  scales  will  remain  where  they  are  until 
spring  without  changing,  or  doing  more  damage,  the 
spraying  will  be  just  as  effective  if  done  at  any  time 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  spring.  But,  one  spraying 
should  be  given  this  fall,  when  it  can  be  more  easily 
done  than  in  mid-winter,  and  we  advise  a  second  spi*ay- 
ing  with  the  same  emulsion  in  the  spring  before  the 
buds  swell.  It  will  take  two  sprayings  at  least,  to  hit 


A  WHEEL  TRUCK  FOR  FEEDING  COWS.  Fig.  191. 

the  majority  of  the  little  scales,  however  thoroughly 
the  work  is  done.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  scales  that  are  not  killed  this  winter,  will  increase 
in  size  rapidly  in  the  spring,  and  each  one  will  become 
a  mother  which  can  lay  hundreds  of  eggs  from  which 
hatch  the  little  scales  to  continue  the  destructive  work 
of  the  pest.  Spray  thoroughly,  more  thoroughly,  the 
most  thoroughly  that  you  ever  did.  For  if  this  pest 
is  allowed  to  begin  work  in  the  spring  of  189.5,  it  will 
ruin  many  of  the  finest  plum  orchards  in  western  New 
York.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  the  liquid,  properly  made 
according  to  directions  above,  will  injure  the  trees, 
and  have  confidence  that  you  are  killing  every  scale 
you  hit. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  regarding 
this,  pest,  and  especially  desire  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  the  insect  in  their  orchards,  so  that  I  can  get  a 
more  definite  idea  of  its  distribution,  number  of  trees 
infested,  etc.  And  will  all  those  who  spray  as  directed, 
please  let  me  know  the  details  of  when  and  how  they 
did  it ;  their  estimate  of  the  expense  per  tree,  etc.  ?  I 
shall  be  glad  to  visit  some  of  these  sprayed  orchards  in 
the  spring  to  note  results. 

Let  every  plum  grower  who  reads  this  tell  all  of  his 
neighbors,  and  then  all  examine  the  under  sides  of  the 
branches  of  the  plum  trees  for  the  now  harmless  large, 
brown  scales,  nearly  as  large  as  peas,  and  when  these 
are  found,  look  for  the  minute,  fiat,  brown  ones  often 
thickly  (sometimes  two  or  three  deep)  strewn  among 
these  large  ones.  The  pest  may  be  readily  recognized 
from  this  brief  description,  when  it  is  found.  If  numer¬ 
ous,  begin  the  work  of  extermination  at  once.  For  I 
repeat,  that  if  this  scale  is  not  checked  this  winter,  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  ruin  many  of  the  best  plum 
orchards.  m.  v.  slingekland. 

Cornell  University  Experiment  Station, 


''  TOUCHY  CROPS  ”  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

On  page  (K).')  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  some  good  advice 
about  touchy  crops,  that  is,  crops  difficult  to  raise,  and 
for  that  reason,  generally  neglected.  On  my  little 
farm,  I  have  grown  several  such  crops,  and  find  them 
almost  the  only  profitable  ones  these  dull  times.  One 
such  crop  is  tomatoes.  The  nights  in  this  Buget  Sound 
region  are  so  cool  that  tomato  culture  is  successful 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  thoughtful,  painstaking  gar¬ 
dener.  I  have  been  raising  tomatoes  in  increasing 
quantities  for  three  years.  In  1892,  I  began  with  a 
little  experiment  plot  34x()()  feet  ;  from  this  I  sold 
.1?l().94  worth  of  tomatoes,  besides  what  the  family 
used.  In  189.3,  the  area  having  been  inci’cased  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre,  the  sales  amounted  to  i$.57.9(5.  The 
crop  of  1891  has  just  been  finished,  and  though  this 
has  been  by  far  the  driest  and  most  unfavorable  of  the 
three  yeai’S,  the  crop  sold  for  upwards  of  i|80.  A  good 
rain  in  July  would  easily  have  inci-eased  the  crop  3.5 
to  30  per  cent.  Having  but  little  competition  in  the 
honle  market,  the  prices  ruled  fair,  while  the  surplus 
was  disposed  of  at  a  g-ood  figure  in  the  Seattle  and 
Olympia  markets.  Those  shipped  \vei*e  well  packed 
and  carefully  graded,  sold  well,  and  created  a  demand 
which  will  tax  my  ability  to  su^xply. 

As  to  varieties,  I  have  tested  E.  Ruby,  Dwarf  Cham¬ 
pion,  Perfection,  Ponderosa,  etc. ,  and  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  for  me,  my  own  selection  of  E. 
Ruby  is  the  tomato.  It  is  the  earliest  I  have  tested, 
faiidy  smooth  and  of  fair  quality.  I  go  over  the  tomato 
patch  as  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  and  pick  out 
and  mark  a  few  of  the  plants  bearing  the  most,  the 
earliest  and  best  shaped  tomatoes.  All  my  seed  is 
taken  from  these  iilants.  I  plant  my 
|||'!;’j  seed  March  1,  in  fiats  two  inches  deei>, 

j  'll  filled  with  a  mixture  of  two-thirds 

'  alluvial,  .sandy  loam  and  one-third  leaf 

fj  mold.  For  want  of  a  better  place,  these 

II  flats  are  kept  in  the  kitchen  window  till 

^  I  the  plants  are  ti-ansplanted  to  the  cold 

ijj  frame.  Transplanting  is  usually  begun 

I  about  Api-il  1,  and  finished,  doing  the 

II  //>  work  at  odd  times,  about  April  30.  The 

^  1  transplanting  is  done  partly  into  old 

^  i  cans,  partly  into  flats  or  boxes  containing 

^  i  three  or  four  inches  of  the  .same  sandy, 

a  alluvial  soil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 

«*/  m  dust  or  complete  fertilizer,  and 

part  directly  into  the  .soil  of  the  cold 
frame  where  the  cans  and  boxes  are 
placed  at  once  after  transifianting.  Here 
t’IdSsP'  they  remain,  watei-ed,  ventilated  and 
covered  from  frost  till  IMay  30,  when 
planting  in  the  open  ground  begins,  and 
is  finished  by  June  I.  The  plants  are 
'  usually  about  six  inches  high  by  this 
time,  well  hardened,  and  continue  grow- 
ing,  after  being  set  out,  with  scarcely  a 

No  attempt  is  made  to  get  large,  soft 
plants,  as  experience  shows  that  such 
plants  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
slower  growth  and  sterner  stuff.  No 
fertilizer  is  used  except  in  the  hill,  and  no 
stable  manure  is  used  at  all,  as  I  have 
but  little  of  it  and  find  it  more  useful 
for  other  purposes.  Besides  using  a  good  handful  of 
fertilizer  in  the  hill,  a  small  handful  is  sprinkled  over 
the  plant  and  around  it  just  after  planting,  to  keep 
away  the  troublesome  flea  beetle.  This  plan  never 
fails  with  me.  The  plants  stand  2}4  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  When  the  iilants 
get  so  tall  as  to  begin  to  fall  over,  a  stake  three  feet 
long  is  pushed  down  besitle  each  one,  and  the  plant  is 
tied  to  it,  using  one  or  two  strings  as  required. 

From  the  time  plants  are  set  out  in  the  open  ground, 
all  side  shoots  are  pinched  off  as  they  appear,  and 
after  two  clusters  of  blo.ssoms  appear,  all  growth 
above  them  is  checked  also.  Neglect  of  this  one  point 
will  make  a  difference  of  two  to  four  weeks  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  with  me.  Cultivation  once  a  week,  is  kept  up  till 
the  crop  is  well  grown.  I*art  of  my  patch  this  year 
was  on  ground  that  had  grown  three  consecutive  crops 
of  tomatoes,  and  I  was  troubled  less  with  rot  this  year 
than  ever  before,  though  some  of  my  neighboi’s’  plants 
suffered  severely.  I  attribute  this  immunity  from 
disease  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  thor¬ 
ough  and  long-eontinued  cultivation  among  the  plants. 
A  crop  of  lettuce,  radishes  or  green  bunching  onions 
from  sets,  is  usually  grown  on  the  land  before  plant¬ 
ing  tomatoes. 

Staking  and  training  to  a  single  vine  are  very  im¬ 
portant  if  one  wishes  an  extra  early  crop.  This  year 
the  finst  tomatoes  sold  netted  me  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  four  weeks  later  my  first  competitor  got  his  crop 
into  the  market,  when  tomatoes  were  selling  for  3  or 
2}4  cents  per  pound.  1  am  now  so  situated  that  I  can 
make  a  paying  specialty  of  this  important  crop  without 
any  fear  of  glutted  markets  or  too  much  competition. 
Mason  County,  Wash.  fhank  hinns. 
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TWO  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS;  WHAT  DO 
THEY  TEACH? 

Peas  That  Needed  Fertilizer. 

Last  season,  1893,  I  planted  an  acre  to  peas,  putting 
in  one-third  for  extra  early,  one-third  for  medium, 
and  one-third  for  late.  I  put  400  pounds  of  potato 
fertilizer  in  the  drills,  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  the  one-third  acre  of  early.  1  harvested  from 
that  acre,  100  bushels  of  peas,  and  after  taking  olf  the 
early  peas,  I  set  the  one-third  acre  to  cauliflower  and 
cabbage,  and  had  a  good  crop  in  October.  This  season, 
I  planted  two  acres  of  peas,  but  used  no  fertilizer,  and 
harvested  only  107  bushels.  The  last  two  acres  were 
on  both  sides  of  the  fli'st  acre,  and  just  as  good  land. 
On  one-half  of  the  fii'st  acre  this  season  I  set  tomatoes, 
using  no  manure  or  fertilizer,  and  have  picked  nearly 
300  bushels.  c.  K.  c. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

An  Unsuccessful  Fertilizer  Experiment. 

The  land,  a  loose,  sandy  loam  soil,  was  deeply 
plowed,  in  April,  and  planted  to  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  pota¬ 
toes,  May  2.  The  rows  were  three  feet  apart  and  fur¬ 
rowed  out  with  a  shovel  plow.  The  potatoes  were 
dropped  by  liand,  and  covered  with  a  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator.  No  fertilizer  was  applied  in  the  drill  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  wind  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  planting.  The  next  day,  the  fertilizer  was  applied 
on  top  of  the  potatoes,  and  well  woi-ked  into  the  soil 
with  hoes  and  rakes.  The  ground  was  harrowed  once 
a  week  until  June  1.5,  the  date  of  the  first  cultivation, 
when  another  application  of  fertilizer  was  made  on 
each  side  of  the  rows,  making  a  total  of  half  a  ton 
per  acre  of  Mapes  potato  manure.  The  potatoes  were 
liarvested  October  .5.  The  five  rows  receiving  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  yielded  just  the  same  as  five  rows  which  had  no 
fertilizer,  1.5  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  130  bushels  per 
acre,  which  was  the  average  of  the  whole  area  planted. 
Did  the  fertilizer  have  a  fair  chance  ?  Is  it  worthy  of 
further  trial  ?  I  shall  watch  the  wheat  and  grass. 

Kent,  ().  G.  M.  B. 

II.  N.-Y. — Here  are  two  opposite  results.  What  les¬ 
son  can  be  learned  from  them  ?  The  first  experiment 
goes  to  show  that  fertilizers  surely  pay  on  the  soil 
where  the  peas  ere  gT*own.  There  is  a  direct  contrast 
between  the  fertilized  and  unfertilized  fields.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  crop  of  tomatoes  shows  the  lasting 
effect  of  the  fertilizers  since  a  good  crop  was  produced 
the  year  after  it  was  first  applied.  The  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  peas  was  not  the  best  policy. 
Reas  do  not  need  extra  nitrogen,  and  this  nitrate 
would  probably  have  given  better  returns  on  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower.  As  to  the  potato  experiment — 
we  do  not  know  what  to  say.  The  drought  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  many  such  experiments,  and  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  fertilizer  had  “a  fair  chance.”  AVe  would 
try  it  again  on  a  small  scale. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  MULCHING  PO  TA  TOES. 

Having  a  lot  of  refuse  straw  one  and  two  years  old, 
1  concluded  to  try  the  experiment  of  mulching  a  part 
of  a  field  of  potatoes.  In  order  to  give  each  variety 
a  fair  chance,  I  divided  the  mulching  among  all  the 
varieties — Ilux-al  New-Yorker  No.  2,  World’s  Fair, 
Early  Ohio,  Early  Illinois  and  Late  Rose.  The  straw 
was  put  on  during  the  first  three  days  in  July,  after 
the  last  cultivation.  We  had  no  rain  that  wet  through 
the  mulch  until  September.  The  land  was  a  Timothy 
meadow,  and  had  grown  one  crop  of  corn  previous  to 
this  season.  No  manure  had  been  put  on  it  for  at 
least  five  years.  It  was  plowed  in  April,  and  well 
prepared  with  a  disk  harrow.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  1.5  inches  apart  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  hand, 
in  rows  three  feet  and  eight  inches  apart — or  the 
same  as  corn. 

The  latter  part  of  May  we  had  a  hard  freeze  which 
killed  all  of  the  leaves,  and  among  the  Ohios,  Early 
Illinois  and  Late  Rose,  about  one-fourth  of  the  plants 
were  killed  outright.  The  Rurals  and  World’s  Fair 
were  the  only  varieties  that  remained  a  perfect  stand 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  vines  of  the  Early 
Ohios  died  the  last  of  July,  both  the  mulched  and  un¬ 
mulched.  There  was  no  difference  noticeable  ;  they 
yielded  21  bushels  per  acre,  including  everything 
large  and  small.  The  Illinois  kept  green  a  little 
longer,  those  not  mulched  dying  first.  Those  not 
mulched  yielded  33  X  bushels  per  acre;  those  mulched, 
;57  bushels.  The  World’s  Fair  were  all  mulched  ;  the 
vines  commenced  dying  the  last  of  August,  but  were 
so  nearly  dead  when  the  rains  came  that  they  did 
them  no  good.  They  yielded  at  the  rate  of  96  bushels 
per  acre,  with  few  small  ones,  but  they  were  below 
average  size ;  all  were  smooth  and  good  shape.  The 
Rurals  were  also  all  mulched  ;  they  commenced  to  die 
soon  after  the  World’s  Fair,  but  were  still  somewhat 
green  when  the  rains  came,  and  remained  in  that  con¬ 
dition  until  the  last  days  of  September,  Avhen  killed 
by  frost.  They  yielded  140  bushels  per  acre  of  mar¬ 


ketable  jjotatoes.  Occasionally  there  Avas  an  ill¬ 
shaped  tuber  among  them,  but  as  a  rule  they  were 
.smooth  and  of  good  shape.  The  Late  Rose,  not  mulched, 
Avere  partially  dead  Avhen  the  rains  came,  but  soon 
took  on  a  fresh  greenness,  and  were  perfectly  green 
when  cut  by  frost.  They  yielded  106  bushels  per 
acre  of  very  irregularly  shaped  tubers,  many  of  them 
small  and  green.  Those  that  Avere  mulched,  kept  per¬ 
fectly  green  through  the  whole  season  (not  a  sign  of 
blight)  until  killed  by  frost.  They  yielded  133  bushels 
per  acre,  of  much  better  size,  but  fewer  in  the  hill, 
than  those  not  mulched.  They  were  someAvhat  ill¬ 
shaped,  but  not  .so  bad  as  tho.se  not  mulched. 

At  the  present  prices  of  potatoes  here,  85  cents,  we 
made  3^23  per  acre  by  mxilching  the  Late  Rose.  The 
labor  of  mulching  cost  us  S6  per  acre,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $16  per  acre.  Had  Ave  had  a  good  .shower 
after  putting  on  the  mulch,  it  would  have,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  increased  the  yield  greatly.  The  straw  Avas 
put  on  about  six  inches  deep,  but  is  noAv  not  over  two 
inches  on  an  average.  The  que.stion  noAv  confront¬ 
ing  us  is  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  the  straw,  as  we  do 
not  want  to  burn  it.  dwigiit  iierkick. 

Illinois. 


SOME  POINTED  POTATO  POINTS. 

A  season  unusually  hot  and  dry  has  afforded  us 
ancrther  chance  to  test  the  drought-resisting  qualities 
of  different  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  brings  out  aneAv 
the  value  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  1  Avould  have  been  a 

feAv  hundred  bushels  better  off  had  I  returned  more 
of  the  money  sent  me  for  seed  of  this  variety,  as  the 
result  of  an  advertisement  in  one  issue  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  I  greAv  but  three  varieties  by  the  acre  this  season, 
and  they  yielded  as  follows  :  Freeman,  100  bushels 
per  acre  ;  Empire  State,  107  bushels ;  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
102}^  bushels.  Hut  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Very  few  of  the  Rurals  Avere  under  market¬ 
able  size,  Avhile  one-third  of  the  Freemans  Avere  un¬ 
marketable  by  reason  of  size.  The  Empires  Avere  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  the  Freeman,  nor  so  good  as  the 
Rural.  You  can  judge  pretty  Avell  what  variety  1 
shall  plant  next  year. 

The  Green  Mountain  is  quite  a  favorite  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  deservedly,  but  so  far  as  I  knoAV — and  I 
knoAv  of  several — every  trial  between  it  and  the  Rural 
under  the  same  conditions,  has  re.sulted  in  a  victoiy 
for  the  latter,  chiefly  because  of  its  drought-resisting 
qualities. 

A  trial  of  a  fcAv  pounds  of  the  Carman  No.  1,  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  No.  2, 
though  further  trial  is  necessary  before  I  Avould  Avant 
to  pronounce  it  fully  equal  to  it.  Very  fine  cutting, 
Avith  dry  Aveather  after  planting,  gave  me  a  poor  send- 
off,  but  potatoes  of  good  size  were  numerous  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  ;  small  ones  scarce. 

lloAA"  much  does  the  matter  of  .shape  have  to  do,  in 
determining  the  marketableness  of  otherAvise  smooth, 
fair  and  shalloAv-eyed  potatoes  ?  There  is  a  sort  of 
proverb  in  these  parts  that  “  The  market  demands  a 
long,  Avhite  potato.”  Will  TiiE  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  i-eaders 
pass  upon  the  axiomatic  character  of  this  dictum  ?  I 
doubt  its  truth.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes — not 
very  far  to  be  sure — the  market  is  more  concerned 
about  size,  smoothness  and  color  than  about  shape. 
One  thing  I  notice  in  favor  of  the  round  potato  is  that 
a  second  period  of  groAvth  due  to  Avarm  rains  after  a 
long  drought,  almost  never  throws  it  out  of  shape  ; 
Avhile  the  long  potato  Avill  groAV  bay-windoAA^s  and 
lean-tos  Avithout  limit. 

1  made  a  test  of  the  value  of  fall  plowing  for  pota¬ 
toes  Avhich  may  interest  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  The  field 
Avas  a  meadoAV  AAdiich  had  been  mowed  three  or  four 
seasons,  being  a  portion  of  a  recent  purchase  Avhich 
had  not  been  under  regular  rotation.  The  greater  part 
of  it  AA'as  ploAved  last  fall.  About  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  on  one  side  of  the  field  Avas  left  and  ploAA^ed  this 
spring  just  before  planting.  It  and  a  fourth  of  an 
acre  adjoining,  Avere  fitted  and  treated  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible.  Natural  conditions  and  positions  of  drains 
Avere  equally  favorable.  In  fitting  the  ground  last 
spring,  I  felt  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  soil 
in  Avalking  over  it,  and  judged  then  that  a  potato 
Avould  feel  more  at  home  in  the  fall  ploAving  than  in 
the  other.  The  strips  Avere  dug  and  picked  up  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  there  proved  to  be  a  difference  of  25  bushels 
per  acre  in  favor  of  the  fall  ploAving.  No  difference 
AA^as  noted  in  the  condition  of  the  potatoes  as  regards 
scab  or  worm  eating.  Whether  the  fall  ploAving  of  a 
clover  sod  of  one  year’s  standing,  Avould  be  equally 
advantageous,  I  do  not  knoAV,  but  I  doubt  it  some. 

Trumbull  County,  O.  c.  G.  avilliams. 


The  “  Weather  Serahce. — D.  A.  N.’s  reply  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Weather  Bureau  is  rather  a  stale  bit  of 
sarcasm.  The  value  of  the  Aveather  predictions  is 
gauged,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  individual’s 
knowledge  of  meteorological  matters.  One  should  be 
able  to  read  a  Aveather  map.  The  adoption  of  local 
predictions,  will  make  them  of  more  value,  j.  w.  b. 


HOW  MUCH  FOR  SPRAYIHG  AN  ACRE  OR  TREE? 

SPRAYIXG  AS  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS. 

What  price  should  I  receive  for  spraying  fruit  trees  at  different 
times,  once  with  Paris-green,  and  once  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  ? 
I  would  like  to  know  as  I  intend  to  spray  my  neighbors’  fruit 
trees  next  spring.  ii.  c.  mcd. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

An  Estimate  for  Illinois. 

I  think  it  easier  to  estimate  the  cost  per  day,  since 
the  cost  per  tree  or  acre  would  depend  mainly  upon 
the  size  of  the  trees,  or  the  surface  to  be  sprayed. 
Much  will  depend  in  any  case  upon  the  conveniences 
for  filling  the  tank  or  barrels,  and  much  depends  upon 
the  nozzle.  One  may  use  a  heavy  spray,  save  time 
and  Avaste  material  ;  or  the  mist  form,  and  waste  time 
but  .save  material.  With  large  trees,  inexpensive 
London-purple  and  convenient  water,  the  machine 
plan  seems  preferable  ;  but  for  small  trees  and  vines 
and  where  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  used,  the  other 
method  is  better.  I  estimate  that  one  man  Avith  an 
assistant  should  mix  and  use  50  pounds  of  blue  vitriol, 
worth,  say,  $3;  50  pounds  of  lime,  Avorth,  say,  25  cents, 
making  eight  barrels  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  as¬ 
sistant  will  cost  $1.25  ;  the  man,  team  and  machine, 
$4.50,  making  a  total  cost  per  day  of  $8.  I  AvoAild  also 
use  London-purple,  costing  25  cents.  For  the  Paris- 
green  spray,  count  out  $1,  calling  it  $7,  and  the  mark 
Avill  not  be  widely  mi.ssed.  I  favor  using  lime  Avith 
the  arsenical  compounds  to  prevent  leaf  burning. 

Sangamon  County,  111.  ben.i.  buckman. 

Cost  of  Applying  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

The  necessity  for  applying  some  fungicide  to  fruit 
trees  and  grape  vines  has  been  so  thoroughly  demon- 
.strated  the  past  feAV  years,  that  a  consideration  of 
the  nece.ssary  cost  of  each  application  is  in  order. 
That  the  operation  may  be  more  economically  and 
efficiently  performed  by  an  expert,  or  one  Avho  makes 
it  his  business,  than  by  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
groAver,  seems  reasonable  to  every  one.  It  Avill  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  materials  used, 
the  time  employed  in  preparing  the  mixture,  the  help 
nece.ssary,  the  average  amount  that  can  be  accoin- 
pli.shed  in  a  day,  and,  finally,  the  total  cost  of  a  day’s 
Avork  Avith  the  necessary  help  to  Avork  the  sprayer. 

All  comparative  experiments  have  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  fungicide,  as 
Avell  as  a  vehicle  for  applying  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple  as  an  insecticide.  The  kind  of  sprayer  to  be 
used,  also  demands  consideration.  While  the  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer  has  advantages  in  applying  to  vines  or 
small  fruits  in  locations  difficult  to  be  reached  Avith  a 
barrel  on  Avheels,  yet  Ave  Avould  hardly  expect  that  a 
person  competent  to  prepare  and  apply  the  mixture, 
Avould  make  a  business  of  spraying  Avith  one  of  these 
machines.  The  Automatic  or  self-working  sprayer, 
necessarily  AA’astes  mxich  material  in  passing  over 
irregular  or  stony  ground,  and  does  its  Avork  less  thor¬ 
oughly,  so  that  its  use  Avill  not  be  considered  in  this 
article. 

Assuming  then  that  a  sprayer  on  a  barrel  or  cask  on 
wheels  Avill  be  used,  I  make  the  folloAving  estimate  of 
cost.  This  is  based  on  an  experience  Avith  the  Field 
Force  Pump  Co.’s  Duplex  and  Empire  sprayers  for  six 
years.  Cost  of  preparing  the  mixture,  common  kero¬ 
sene  barrels  holding  from  45  to  50  gallons  to  be  used  : 
For  each  barrel,  eight  pounds  of  bluestone  (sulphate 
of  copper)  and  six  pounds  of  lime,  costing  50  cents  ; 
dissolving  bluestone,  slaking  lime,  adding  Avater,  per 
barrel  50  cents.  Making  the  cost  of  50  gallons  of  the 
mixture  $1.  For  the  first  spraying  of  a  vineyard,  this 
Avill  treat  about  600  vines  ;  for  the  second  spraying 
about  500  vines,  and  for  the  third  400  vines.  To  work 
the  sprayer,  tAvo  horses,  a  good  boy,  and  two  men  will 
be  needed,  and  they  Avill  apply  to  a  vineyard  or 
orchard  five  barrels  of  the  mixture  a  day.  The  cost 
of  this  force  will  vary  in  different  localities.  Here  the 
OAA’ner  or  foreman  Avould  have  $3,  the  man  $1.50,  and 
the  boy  to  drive  and  pump,  $1  ;  the  team  Avill  cost  $2, 
making  the  Avages  $7  per  day.  To  this  should  be 
added  Avear  of  sprayer,  50  cents  per  day. 

By  the  above  calculation,  3,000  grape  vines  could  be 
sprayed  in  a  day  Avith  five  barrels  of  the  mixture  at 
the  folloAving  cost : 


Five  barrels  Bordeaux  Mixture . $5.00 

Three  men  and  team .  7.00 

Wear  of  sprayer .  50 


Cost  of  spraying  3,000  vines . $12.50 


Fifty  large  apple  trees  would  require  about  one  barrel 
of  the  mixture  and  the  same  time  for  its  application. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  cost  of  Paris-green. 
Three  or  four  ounces  to  a  barrel  is  sufficient ;  the 
owner  of  the  orchard  could  furnish  it,  and  there  would 
be  no  additional  cost  for  its  application.  My  owm  ex¬ 
perience  has  made  me  doubtful  of  its  value.  It  is  so 
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difficult  to  keep  it  ftom  settling',  that  it  is  very  liable 
to  injure  both  foliage  and  fruit.  It  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  that  an  agitator  be  attached  to  the  pump  handle, 
so  that  whether  Paris-green  is  used  or  not,  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  kept  of  uniform  strength. 

To  summarize  :  Grape  vines  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  the  first  time  for  cents  per  100.  The 
second  time  for  five  cents  per  100,  and  the  third  time 
for  six  cents  per  100  ;  apple  trees  of  full  size  for  .'iO 
cents  each.  These  estimates  are  for  thoroughly  good 
work.  At  every  application,  whether  in  vineyard  or 
orchard,  every  leaf  should  be  reached.  The  work 
could  be  hastily  and  imperfectly  done  for  much  less 
than  I  have  estimated,  but  the  application  of  fungi¬ 
cides  should  be  thorough  to  be  efficacious. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  i).  barxs. 

There  is  an  Opening  for  This  Business. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  estimate  the  charges  to  be 
made  for  spraying,  becaiise  of  the  great  variation  in 
quality  of  materials  used.  Large  apple  trees  would 
require  much  more  material  and  a  much  longer  time 
to  cover  them,  than  would  much  younger  trees,  or 
would  pear,  plum,  cherry  or  quince  trees.  The  best 
way  to  get  at  the  cost  would  be  to  charge  so  miich 
per  gallon  for  materials,  such  as  the  llordeaux  and 
ammoniacal  solutions,  Paris-green  and  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  and  charge  so  much  per  hour  or  day,  for  time 
and  labor  expended. 

For  those  having  small  orchards  and  vineyards,  it 
would  be  miich  better  to  have  the  work  done  by  some 
one  who  makes  spraying  a  business  and  who  would 
have  all  of  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work.  There 
is  much  spraying  done  that  is  of  but  little  value, 
because  of  improper  mixing  of  materials,  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  spraying,  and  want  of  promptness  in 
beginning  the  work.  There  will  be  a  field  for  those 
who  will  do  the  work  of  spraying  the  .same  as  is  now 
done  with  grain  thrashers.  Experience  will  soon  be 
gained  and  a  just  and  equitable  basis  of  charges  be 
made  for  the  work.  The  range  of  cost  will  vary  from 
2  to  18  cents  per  tree,  according  to  age  and  size,  and 
per  bushel  of  fruit,  from  one  to  eight  cents,  according 
to  yield.  ' 

When  there  is  much  spraying  to  be  done  on  a  place, 
it  would  be  economy  to  have  water  pumped  in  a  large 
tank,  from  which  it  could  be  drawn  rapidly  when 
wanted  for  use,  thus  .saving  time  and  labor  when  it  is 
most  valuable.  GKo.  t.  powkll. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  ASPARAGUS  BED. 

I  have  12  acres  in  aspara^is.  It  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
since  it  was  cut  last  spring,  and  between  the  rows  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  Crab  grass.  What  is  the  best  way  of  treating  it  after  it 
has  been  burned  off  in  December  ?  The  rows  are  live  and  six  feet 
apart.  The  asparagus  has  made  a  good  growth  this  season,  and 
has  been  paying  well  up  to  this  year. 

Fenwick’s  Island,  S.  C.  r.  p.  j. 

Burn  off  the  Grass  First. 

As  he  has  allowed  the  Crab  grass  to  grow  thickly  in 
his  asparagus  plantation,  he  would  as  well  burn  it  off, 
but  in  future  abandon  the  practice  of  buiming  the  bed 
over.  It  is  a  bad  and  slovenly  practice,  and  one  which 
there  should  never  be  any  need  for,  if  the  crop  is  kept 
clean.  The  only  good  the  burning  does  is  to  destroy 
the  seeds  of  asparagus  and  weeds,  which  would  be 
troublesome  if  allowed  to  remain.  Iktt  the  weeds  can 
be  managed  by  clean  culture,  and  the  seed-bearing 
plants  of  asparagus  ought  to  be  dug  out,  once  for  all, 
from  every  asparagus  plantation,  liut  as  to  the  best 
treatment  after  he  has  it  cleaned  off  this  fall,  my  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  give  it  a  dressing  of  about  a  ton  of  kainit 
per  acre,  then  ridge  the  soil  over  the  rows  of  aspara¬ 
gus.  In  January,  give  it  a  dressing  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  acid  phosphate,  just  as  heavy  as  his  pocket-book 
will  stand  ;  mix  1,000  pounds  of  the  latter  to  600  of 
the  former,  and  begin  to  cultivate  at  once  and  keep 
up  shallow  culture  at  every  opportunity  all  through 
the  season.  w.  F.  masse y. 

If  Mr.  A.  Donald  Lived  in  South  Carolina. 

I  take  it  that  the  grass  spoken  of  is  what  we  here 
call  Quack  grass  ;  if  so,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  con¬ 
tinued  harrowing  during  the  time  the  asparagus  is 
dormant.  If  the  crowns  of  the  plants  are  under  ground 
deep  enough  to  allow  a  light  plowing,  and  deep  har¬ 
rowing,  as  the  gra.ss  roots  are  brought  up,  rake 
them  up  and  burn  or  take  from  the  field.  If  plenty  of 
salt  can  be  applied,  say,  two  tons  per  acre,  and  kept 
well  stirred  into  the  soil  with  the  harrow,  it  will  help 
to  kill  the  grass.  But  don’t  think  for  a  moment  that 
this  grass  can  be  got  rid  of  in  anything  .short  of  five  to 
ten  years  of  the  most  thorough  cultivation,  and  see  to 
it  that  every  root  that  comes  to  light  is  taken  care  of. 
I  have  been  troubled  some  with  Quack,  and  I  take 
the  roots  out  that  I  see  when  cutting  grass  in  the 
spring,  put  them  in  my  pocket  or  lay  them  on  the  cut 
asparagus,  gather  them  when  taking  in  the  asparagus, 
and  make  sure  that  they  are  put  out  of  the  way.  I 
find  that  it  requires  care  and  perseverance  to  keep  it 
down.  Yet  I  have  killed  it  where  it  was  bad  by  using 


fresh  gas  lime,  300  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre  ;  this 
may  be  done  if  the  asparagus  plant  is  four  to  five 
inches  under  ground;  that  is,  I  have  done  so  without 
any  damage  to  the  asparagus.  A.  doxai.d. 

Manure  and  Plow  the  Land. 

I  would  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  fine  st'able  ma¬ 
nure,  and  then  plow  the  land,  turning  the  furrows 
from  each  side  of  the  rows,  so  that  the  first  two  fur¬ 
rows  of  each  row  would  be  thrown  together  upon  the 
row,  thus  forming  a  ridge  upon  the  row.  Continue  to 
plow  until  the  centers  between  the  rows  are  reached, 
thus  leaving  a  middle  furrow  between  the  rows.  ,Iust 
before  the  asparagus  appears  above  the  surface  in  the 
spring,  work  the  ridges  down  by  means  of  the  harrow 
and  cultivator  until  nearly  level.  A  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  worked  into  the  soil  at  this  time,  will 
be  very  beneficial.  The  Crab  grass  will  undoubtedly 
take  possession  of  the  land  again  next  season,  as  the 
soil  is  full  of  the  seed,  unless  the  land  is  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  during  the  season  so  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  all  weeds.  m.  ii.  bkckwitii. 

Delaware  Agricultural  Ex.  Station. 

Advice  of  a  Large  Grower. 

After  frost,  when  the  asparagus  tops  are  killed,  cut 
them  off  and  burn  them;  then  with  a  single  plow 
throw  a  furrow  from  each  side  of  the  asparagus  bed, 
chop  off  the  old  stubble  on  top  of  the  bed  with  hoes, 
then  sow  the  fertilizer  on  top  of  the  bed,  stir  it  in 
with  a  .scratch  harrow,  and  bed  on  it  with  the  plow. 
If  the  beds  are  not  large  enough,  and  the  crowns  are 
not  sufficiently  deep,  haul  the  earth  up  well  with  hoes, 
as  we  do  our  Sea  Island  cotton  when  we  lay  it  by.  I 
would  advise  only  throwing  two  furrows  at  first  on 
the  fertilizer,  until  the  ground  warms  up  and  the 
asparagus  begins  to  shoot  ;  then  give  it  a  big  bed,  and 
continue  to  renew  the  beds  as  they  settle  down  or  are 
beaten  down  by  rain.  1  have  about  50  acres  and  1  use 
an  asparagus  plow  for  bedding,  .joiix  .M.  .mitctikli.. 

South  Carolina. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft's  Opinion. 

R.  F.  J.  should  burn  off  his  asparagus  bed  as  soon  as 
the  growth  of  Crab  grass  and  asparagus  tops  is  dead, 
and  immediately  dress  with  manure.  Two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  cutting  for  market,  apply  250  pounds  per  acre  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  bed  is  now  ready  for  tillage. 
Plow  off,  i.  e.,  back  furrow  to  the  middles  clearing  up 
the  furrow  over  the  row.  Harrow  and  plow  back  and 
harrow  again.  If  grass  is  to  be  cut  green,  and  is  rea¬ 
sonably  deep,  the  bed  is  now  ready  for  bu.sine.ss.  If 
to  be  cut  deep,  for  “white  gra.s.s,”  it  will  be  neces.sary 
to  plow  again,  raising  a  ridge  over  the  row.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  .should  go  through  the  middle  occasionally  dur¬ 
ing  the  cutting  season.  k.  h.  baxcuoft. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tiie  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  sepai'ate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Skin  Eruption  on  a  Mare. 

W.  II.  W.,  North  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  mare  ?  She  breaks  out  in  little  blotches 
all  over,  and  is  so  nearly  all  the  time.  She  is  worse 
before  she  sheds  her  hair.  She  itches  all  the  time, 
bites  herself,  and  those  blotches  turn  into  scabs  and 
come  off,  and  the  hair  comes  off  with  them.  She  was 
not  so  when  I  bought  her.  She  looks  well  and  feels 
well.  She  is  six  years  old.  These  blotches  will  leave 
her  once  in  a  while  and  then  return. 

Axs. — Give  the  mare  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
the  best  aloes,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger,  either  in  ball 
or  as  a  drench,  to  open  the  bowels.  If  the  bowels  are 
not  freely  moved,  repeat  the  dose  in  three  days.  A 
bran  mash  diet  is  desirable  during  this  treatment. 
Then  give  two  tablespOonfuls  of  the  following  pow¬ 
ders  in  the  feed  twice  daily  :  sulphate  of  soda,  one 
pound  ;  powdered  gentian  and  powdered  nux  vomica, 
of  each  one-half  pound  ;  mix.  Thorough  daily  groom¬ 
ing  will  be  very  desirable.  Daily  exercise  is  also  very 
beneficial.  The  diet  should  be  light,  the  grain  ration 
mostly  oats  and  bran,  with  oilcake  meal,  and  little 
or  no  corn.  F.  i..  k. 

Does  Plaster  No  Longer  Benefit  Land  ? 

E.  H.  B.,  Mt.  RUja,  N.  Y. — A  few  years  ago,  a 
farmer  in  this  section  put  land  plaster  on  Kis  corn 
just  as  it  came  out  of  the  ground,  but  for  some  reason 
left  part  of  the  field  unplastered.  In  a  short  time, 
the  plastered  corn  showed  a  much  greener  color,  and 
in  August  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  untreated, 
that  the  difference  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  two  miles  away.  I  have  ahso  heard  of  re¬ 
markable  effects  of  plaster  applied  to  grass  and  oats. 
But  now  it  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  section,  and 


old  fai'iners  .say  that  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  they 
can  no  longer  see  any  effects  from  its  use.  Is  there 
really  any  chemical  difference  between  the  plaster  of 
to-day  and  the  old-fashioned  article?  How  can  a 
light  application  of  idaster  double  a  yield  of  corn  or 
oats  ?  Is  it  simply  a  “  nitrogen  trap,”  or  has  it  ferti¬ 
lizing  qualities  that  are  valuable  ?  I  know  it  was 
formerly  used  with  good  results,  but  now  there  is 
vei*y  little  demand  for  it.  Why  is  it  ? 

Axs. — 1  would  s'.iy  that  gypsum  or  land  plaster  var¬ 
ies  greatly  in  quality,  even  in  the  same  quarry.  None 
of  it  is  really  pure.  1  have  known  the  stone  in  one 
end  of  a  quarry  to  contain  not  more  than  half  as  much 
sulphate  of  lime,  as  that  in  the  other  end.  No  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  explain  how  or  why,  under  certain 
conditions,  it  increases  the  product  from  20  to  50  per 
cent.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  explain  the  won¬ 
derful  action  of  gyp.sum,  in  certain  localities,  at  cer¬ 
tain  times.  An  application  of  gypsum  does  no  good 
unless  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  to  dissolve  it. 
It  is  not  considered  a  “nitrogen  trap.”  Since  it  is 
likely  to  do  clover  more  good  than  any  other  plant,  and 
clover  can  get  all  the  nitrogen  it  wants  under  ordin¬ 
ary  circumstances,  the  conclusion  would  naturally  be, 
that  it  did  not  assist  the  plant  in  getting  nitrogen,  hi 
the  presence  of  water,  it  does  prevent  the  escape  of 
ammonia.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  enables  the  plant  to  hold  on  to  water  in  a  dry  time. 
It  is  a  general  belief  that  after  gypsum  has  been  used 
for  some  time,  on  any  given  piece  of  ground,  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  largely  cease.  This  question  of  the  action 
of  gypsum  has  been  investigated  for  a  long  time,  and 
as  yet,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  clear  and  accu¬ 
rate  statement  which  would  explain  the  marked  effect 
on  production,  which  appears  to  result  without  any 
adequate  cause.  In  many  parts  of  New  York,  the 
.system  prevails  of  using  the  gyp.sum  in  the  horse 
stables  and  on  the  manure,  instead  of  applying  it 
directly  to  the  plants,  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

I.  P.  BOBEUTS. 

Grapes  and  Grape  Grafting. 

I).  IF.  H.,  Parliwood,  Fa. — 1.  I  want  to  graft  some  of 
my  grape  vines  the  coming  spring.  Which  is  the  best 
method  ?  Does  grafting  the  grape  generally  prove 
successful?  2.  Would  the  Agawam  do  to  graft  on  the 
Bacchus  and  Ironclads?  They  have  not  proved  of  much 
value  to  me.  I  sold  my  grapes  readily  at  four  cents  per 
pound  whole.sale,  put  up  in  the  regular  grape  ba.skets. 
3.  1  want  to  plant  50  plum  ti*ees  ;  which  kinds  are  best? 

Axs. — 1.  Gut  the  stock  off  near  the  soil,  and  cleft 
graft.  Bind  closely  and  carefully  cover  all  with  soil. 
2.  Yes.  3.  With  our  present  information  and  experi 
ence,  we  would  select  Abundance,  Satsuma  and  Bur¬ 
bank.  It  would  appear  that  these  varieties  yield  fine 
crops  without  making  it  neces.sary  to  resort  to  the 
jarring  process  to  destroy  the  curculio. 

Salt  for  Wireworms  In  Potatoes. 

Subscriber,  Gustav  us,  Ohio. — Will  a  dressing  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  prevent  injury  to  potatoes  by  wireworms  ? 
When  should  it  be  applied,  and  how  much  ? 

Axs. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  salt  and  kainit  (which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  salt),  and  could  never  see 
that  it  had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  worms.  The 
only  thing  that  ever  proved  effective  with  us  was  sul¬ 
phur  used  quite  heavily  with  the  fertilizers. 

Rabbits  With  Blood  Poisoning. 

C.  O.  L.,  Serieaa  Castle,  N.  Y. — What  ails  my  boy’s 
rabbits?  He  had  the  tame  white  ones  and  had  no 
trouble,  but  sold  them  and  bought  German  hares. 
The  young,  when  a  few  days  old,  seem  to  scour,  hump 
up  and  die.  They  were  fed  the  same  as  the  others,  in 
the  winter  kept  in  a  box  stall  in  the  barn,  and  fed 
clover  hay  and  oats  principally  with  some  cabbage, 
carrots,  apples,  etc. 

Axs. — The  rabbits  are  probably  dying  of  some  form 
of  rabbit  septictemia,  or  a  poisoned  condition  of  the 
blood.  The  sick  rabbits  should  be  removed  and  .separ¬ 
ated  from  the  healthy,  as  soon  as  discovered.  The 
pens  should  be  cleaned  and  wa.shed  with  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  See  that  the 
rabbits  have  dry,  comfortable  quarters.  Preventive 
measures  will  have  to  be  relied  upon,  as  medicinal 
treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  F.  i..  K. 

Are  Egg  Shells  Air-Tight? 

IF.  0.  E.,  Canada. — I  have  been  reading  an  item  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  credits  egg  shells  with  being 
practically  air-tight.  If  that  were  so.  a  chicken  could 
not  live  during  the  period  of  its  incubation.  More¬ 
over,  I  lately  was  furnished  with  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  way  :  To  get  rid  of  lice,  I  had  some  wood 
oil  freely  used  about  the  henhouse.  It  contained 
quite  a  percentage  of  creosote,  and  one  result  of  its 
use  was  the  flavoring  of  the  eggs  through  their  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  creosote  vapor  in  the  air. 

Axs. — As  to  the  air  for  the  chicken  in  the  egg,  our 
friend  should  read  the  excellent  article  on  page  440 
(July  14).  On  the  20th  and  21st  days  of  incubation, 
the  chick  thrusts  its  beak  into  the  small  air  chamber 
at  the  end  of  the  egg,  and  begins  to  breathe  the  in¬ 
closed  air.  Not  until  then  is  pulmonary  circulation 
started,  and  the  chick  at  once  begins  to  break  through 
the  shell.  So  that  air  is  not  needed  for  the  chick  be¬ 
fore  that  time. 
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Once  More  the  Grub. 

E.  C.,  Cakijon  Cliff,  III. — 1  see  that 
Fred  Orundy  has  no  notion  of  giving  up 
that  stable  manure  breeds  grubs  and  is 
not  suitable  for  manuring  ground  for 
straw'berries.  It  is  possible  that  old, 
rotten  maniire,  if  applied  in  spring  and 
plowed  in,  has  the  grub  or  larva  in  it 
and  ready  to  eommence  work  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  set.  Ihit  if  manure  is  put 
on  fresh  from  the  stables  and  plowed  in, 
either  in  fall  or  spring  as  I  use  it,  I  can’t 
see  how  the  grub  can  have  a  possible 
chance.  I  have  made  a  business  of  grow 
ing  strawberries  and  other  fruits  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  used  all  the 
stable  manure  I  could  get.  I  have  raised 
good  crops,  and  don’t  know  that  I  ever 
lost  any  plants  by  grubs.  Rotten  ma¬ 
nure  that  I  wish  to  use  in  my  melon 
hills,  1  haul  out  of  the  yard  and  pile  up 
for  the  winter.  It  seems  that  the  action 
of  the  frost  kills  the  worms,  and  I  am 
not  troubled  with  cut  worms  in  the  hills. 
It  may  be  that  if  the  rotten  manure  were 
si^read  on  strawberry  ground  in  the  fall, 
it  would  act  the  same  with  the  grubs  ;  it 
depends  somewhat  on  the  climate — freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing. 

Acquaintance  with  Nitrogen  Catchers. 

G.  S.  P. ,  Winslow,  Mk. — This  season, 
on  ground  freshly  spaded  and  rich,  I 
sowed  a  small  quantity  of  cow  peas 
(black  beans  in  appearance),  and  near 
them  a  row  of  8oja  beans  (which  look 
much  like  peas).  I  gave  them  no  culti¬ 
vation,  and  when  they  were  about  two 
feet  high,  I  cut  them  together  with  the 
mass  of  weeds  which  had  swamped  them 
— about  September  1,  1  think,  and  when 
neither  had  shown  any  blossoms.  Along¬ 
side  the  cow  peas,  1  sowed  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  peas,  which  in  the  same  time  had 
made  such  a  rank  growth  as  to  keep  down 
all  weeds.  The  pea  vines  seemed  so  un¬ 
usually  rank  that  1  measured  one  and 
found  it  seven  feet  nine  inches  long.  The 
upper  part,  three  feet  or  so,  was  bright 
and  green,  but  the  re.st  was  leafless  and 
brown,  serving  merely  as  a  sort  of  con¬ 
duit  for  the  sap.  In  such  a  mat  the  oats 
had  rather  a  hard  time,  but  did  quite 
well,  and  the  mass  made  a  rich,  heavy 
fodder  when  dried.  Our  season  has  been 
warm  and  wet.  So  1  regard  the  cow  pea 
as  not  equal  to  its  humbler  Canada  neigh¬ 
bor,  if  the  test  was  fair. 

Till  1  had  occasion  to  pull  some  of 
the  Canada  peas,  which  had  encroached 
upon  another  croii,  1  supposed  that  the 
nodules  which  we  have  been  reading 
about,  were  microscopic.  Rut  I  found 
lots  of  them,  as  large  as  the  smallest  peas 
or,  perhaps,  fine  shot,  so  that  the  roots 
looked  like  little  clusters  of  partly  de¬ 
veloped  berries.  The  ground  was  full 
of  them,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  make 
their  acquaintance  so  soon  after  learning 
of  their  value. 

A  small  plot  of  Crimson  clover  also  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  with  weeds,  and  though 
it  blossomed  and  ripened  seed,  it  had  not 
the  vigor  demanded  in  a  spring-sown 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Medium 
and  Alsike  clovers  made  a  most  remark¬ 
able  growth. 

Carrying  Bags  on  a  Stick. 

T.  T.  M.,  Skba,  Ind.— In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  October  13,  II.  W.  J.,  describes  his  way 
of  carrying  grain  sacks.  Having  been  in 
the  grain  thrashing  business  several 
years,  I  have  seen  much  discomfiture  in 
handling  grain  sacks,  even  in  the  man¬ 
ner  H.  W.  J.  describes.  In  this  vicinity, 
when  we  have  any  great  amount  of  such 
work  to  do,  we  get  a  stout  stick,  perhaps 
the  size  of  a  fork  handle  and  2  or  2)^  feet 
long.  Two  men  are  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  sack  immediately  in  front  of 
them,  the  man  on  the  right  taking  one 
end  of  the  stick  in  his  right,  while  the 
one  on  the  left  takes  the  other  end  in  his 


left  hand.  Ry  placing  the  stick  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  sack  on  the  side 
next  to  them,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
folds  in  the  top  of  the  sack  with  their 
disengaged  hands  and  leaning  it  back¬ 
ward  until  it  is  balanced  on  the  stick,  it 
can  be  carried  with  perfect  ease. 

Cutting  Corn  in  the  Northwest. 

A.  G.  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  re¬ 
cent  paragraph  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  relating 
to  corn  harvesters,  suggests  that  Eastern 
corn  growers  would  not  be  frightened  by 
a  cost  of  $1.2.5  per  acre  for  cutting  and 
binding,  while  Western  farmers  could 
not  afford  that  sum  for  the  reason  that 
the  crop  is  less  valuable  here.  The  real 
difficulty  in  the  Northwest  is  to  get  men 
who  can  cut  corn  at  all.  Most  farm 
hands  here  have  had  no  experience,  and 
few  can  cut  and  shock  a  half  acre  per 
day.  Farmers  here  need  to  grow  more 
hoed  crops,  and  would  grow  more  corn 
but  for  the  bugbear  of  cutting  and  shock¬ 
ing,  and  would  welcome  a  machine  which 
would  cut  and  bind  corn  well  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  if  not  too  costly.  The  successful 
corn-harvester  will  not  elevate,  but  will 
cut,  gather,  bind  and  drop  it  in  a  stand¬ 
ing  position.  All  schemes  for  elevating 
it  are  a  waste  of  power.  When  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  devised  which  will  do  this,  two 
rows  can  be  cut  and  bound  as  well  as 
one,  by  a  two-horse  team,  as  the  power 
required  is  not  great.  There  seems  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  cutting  the  corn  with  a 
sliding  knife  such  as  is  used  on  the  sled 
cutters  to  which  you  refer.  Most  of  the 
machines  brought  out  to  cut  and  bind 
corn,  seem  too  complicated  and  costly, 
and  are  evidently  an  attempt  to  adapt 
the  plan  of  grain  harvesters  to  the  corn 
field,  instead  of  being  original  inventions. 

Why  Are  Big  Potatoes  “Best?'” 

N.  IIallock,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. — 
Of  late,  as  potatoes  have  been  dug.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  published  reports  of  yields, 
large  and  small — potatoes  mostly  large. 
“My  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  took  first  prize,”  is 
often  quoted.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  “  I  have  35  potatoes  that  weigh 
60  pounds,”  etc.  You  say,  “  For  our  own 
use,  however,  we  pass  on  such  big 
tubers.”  What  I  want  to  ask  is.  How  are 
we  to  judge  potatoes  at  a  fair  ?  For  the 
best  peck  of  Rose,  Rural  Rlush,  Snow¬ 
flake,  etc.,  the  very  largest  the  crop 
affords  is  almost  invariably  brought  to 
the  judge’s  attention,  and  he  is  considered 
a  cad  if  he  makes  his  award  to  a  measure 
of  potatoes  of  fair-size  such  as  he  would 
purchase  for  family  use.  Is  he  right  ? 
Or  how  are  we  to  judge  ?  Having  been 
frequently  taken  to  task  for  so  judging, 
1  would  like  to  hear  others’  opinions  in 
the  matter.  It  is  well  to  award  to  large 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  squashes  or  pump¬ 
kins,  but  how  about  the  potato  ;  is  the 
largest  best  ? 


Pecans  to  the  Foke. — We  are  scarcely 
less  interested  in  pecan  culture  than  in 
improved  chestnut  culture.  Following 
is  a  letter  from  Chas.  E.  Pabst,  of  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  which  we  hope  will  set  our 
friends  to  thinking  as  to  whether  or  not 
such  pecans  as  Mr.  Pabst  mentions  might 
not  be  profitably  grown  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South.  He  sends  us  one 
nut  (named  Columbian)  that  is  two  inches 
long  and  one  inch  through  the  middle. 
The  shell  was  moderately  thin.  The  sur¬ 
prising  part  is  that  this  nut  “comes  from 
a  grafted  tree  not  two  feet  high.”  Five 
two-year-old  seedlings  were  grafted  last 
spring  with  Columbian  scions,  and  these 
scions  bore  from  one  to  two  nuts  each, 
neither  of  the  trees  being  over  three  feet 
high.  “  Why,  then,”  asks  Mr.  Pabst, 
‘  ‘  shall  we  wait  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  for  a  seedling  pecan  tree  to  come 
into  bearing,  when  by  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding  an  early  variety  we  may  get  bear¬ 
ing  wood  in  five  years  or  less  ?  ”  He  re¬ 
marks  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  seedling 


pecan  tree  gives  as  good  fruit  in  size  as 
the  seed  planted.  Some  12  years  ago, 
Mr.  Rich.  Froctcher,  of  New  Orleans, 
gave  a  pound  of  the  very  fine  Centennial 
pecans  to  a  friend  to  plant.  About  17 
trees  were  raised  and  have  been  bearing 
several  years  ;  but  not  one  has  given 
nearly  as  large  nuts  as  the  seeds  planted. 
With  Mr.  Pabst’s  experience  during  the 
past  10  years,  he  would  not  accept  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  finest  pecans  ever  grown,  if 
he  were  obliged  to  plant  and  care  for 
them  for  eight  or  ten  years  with  the  al¬ 
most  certain  result  of  getting  nuts  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  planted.  He  prefers  to 
plant  grafted  and  budded  trees  of  the 
choicest  varieties  now  known . 

From  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  of 
Painesville,  O.,  we  have  received  a  tree 
each  of  Satsuma,  Ogon,  Rurbank  and 
Willard.  These  with  the  others  lately 
mentioned,  together  with  Abundance 
and  “  J,”  the  unnamed  latest,  and  per¬ 
haps,  best  acquisition,  complete  our 
trial  list  of  Japan  plums . 

Our  respected  friend,  Isaac  Hicks,  of 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  writes  that  his  Ogon 
(Japan)  plum  bore  a  full  crop  the  past 
season.  The  tree  is  highly  productive, 
the  plums  early  and  beautiful,  but  of 
medium  quality  only — inferior  to  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Rurbank.  We  would  ask  Mr. 
Hicks  if  the  curculio  injured  them  ? . 

As  the  result  of  five  years  of  selection, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americas,  Ga.,  has 
produced  a  new  variegated  strain  of 
Euphorbia  heterophylla,  which  he  deems 
one  of  the  most  valuable  novelties  of 
late  years.  Specimens  sent  show  every 
sort  of  variegation,  in  several  shades  of 
yellow  upon  green,  while  the  termi¬ 
nal  leaves,  or  bracts,  are  of  a  bright 
crimson.  He  describes  a  plant  three  to 
four  feet  high  and  three  feet  through  as 
“  a  most  attractive  sight.” . 

A  WHILE  ago,  inquiry  was  made  under 
Ruralisms  if  the  Red-fiowering  horse- 
chestnut  fruited  with  any  of  our  readers. 
Our  own  specimen  has  never  borne, 
though  one  season  the  flowers  were  arti¬ 
ficially  pollinated.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamilton, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  kindly  sends  us  a 
box  of  fine  nuts,  averaging  two  inches  in 
diameter.  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 
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After  Typhoid  Fever 

Scarlet  Fever,  Diphtheria,  and  other 
wasting  diseases,  the  weakened  frame 
must  be  built  up,  the  nerves  strength- 
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ened,  the  blood  en-  ^  ^ 
riched.  Hood’s  Sar- 
saparilla  is  needed. 

It  will  stimulate  and  strengthen  the 
organs  of  digestion,  create  an  appetite, 
and  assist  the  patient  wonderfully  on 
the  road  to  health.  Get  only  Hood’s.  |2 


Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  25c. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  avyarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATEXT  CAP  KOOFIWO  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


BALING 
PRESSES 

■  ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  AND 
I  STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manuf’rs 

f COLLI fTS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY.  ILL 


FOR  THE  BAEY. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’TI. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


n  ■  II  y  I II  p  MACHINKRY  and  SUPPLIKS. 
Uflll  n  I  n  U  D.  O.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
EambaBi,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 
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PATENT  VARIABLE 
. .  FEED. 


MtdaX  and  Bighest  Axoard  <U  tha  World's 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BF.8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Milla,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment.  of  Beat  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  lUnstrated  Catalogue. 


^FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 
IfoBt  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  DO  grain.  Cleans  readj 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAK(lUHAUCO.,Ltd.,York,Pa. 


Cutters  and  Sleighs 


We  have  a  Complete  Stock  of  both 

SINGLE  AND  TWO-SEATED  SLEIGHS, 

in  the  latest  Designs  and  Newest  Trimmings.  Send  for 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price^IAst  before  you  buy 
a  Cutter  this  winter.  We  can  SUIT  you  in  PRICE 
and  QUALITY. 

KALAMAZOO  CUTTER  AND  SLEIGH  CO.,' 

E.  Ransom  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ORIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILLOONTROLTH.  MOST 
VICIOUS  HOnSB. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KIHG. 

Samjile^malled  XC  for  $1.00 
Stallion  Alts  50  cts.  extra. 

RACIHE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


Rfi-xrirrm  o  Mgiwwr  KI  «  c  It  will  pay  you  to  send  your  address  with  2-cent 

DClUrC  Ct  1tC>V  1  stamp  for  our  80-page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

We  Sell  Custom  Hand-made  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 

middleman  s  profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  just 
as  well  as  if  here  In  person,  with  the  guarantee  thiit  If  goods  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  A  Single  Buggy  Harness  for  $7 ;  a  Double  Light  Driving  Harness,  J20;  a  Team  Harness,  $1G.  As  we 
manufacture  our  own  work,  we  make  to  order  what  you  want.  King  &  Co.,  Mfrs.,  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y 
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RURAUSMS — Continued. 
his  Double  white,  though  older  than  the 
Red,  has  never  fruited.  We  have  never 
heard  that  the  Double  white  bears  fruit. 
The  flowers  are  so  double  that  they  have 
neither  stamens  nor  pistils.  That  it 
does  not  fruit  makes  the  tree  in  our 
opinion  the  best  of  the  horsechestnuts 
for  the  lawn . 

About  three  years  ago  W.  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee  &  Co.,  introduced  the  New  Black 
Lima.  It  was  at  once  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  found  to  be  early  and  pro- 
liflc.  We,  however,  objected  to  the  color 
of  the  beans  when  cooked  and  found 
them  inferior  to  the  later  white  Limas. 
It  was  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
February  25,  1893. 

A  subscriber,  11.  A.  Terry,  of  Crescent, 
Iowa,  writes  us  as  follows  :  “  Some  20  or 
more  years  ago  I  grew  the  Black  Lima 
bean  that  came  out  as  a  novelty  a  year 
or  so  ago.  I  bought  it  from  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  »&  Co.,  as  Speckled  Lima.”  We 
submitted  Mr.  Terry’s  statement  to  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  inquiring  whether  it  could 
have  been  so.  The  emphatic  and  laconic 
reply  came  back,  “  Yes.” 

There  is  some  probability,  therefore, 
that  the  enterprising  Arm  of  Burpee  & 
Co.,  were,  for  the  once,  mistaken  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  Black  Lima  as  a  novelty . . 

A  Surprise. — Now  comes  to  us  a  little 
box  of  chestnuts  wh'ch  will  average — if 
this  sample  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
of  the  tree’s  product — nearly  as  large  as 
the  Paragon,  of  quality  fully  equal  to 
any  of  our  American  chestnuts  if  eaten 
with  the  skins  on.  We  are  not  told 
whether  it  is  of  American  or  foreign 
origin.  It  doesn’t  matter.  Here  we  have 
a  chestnut  as  large  as  it  is  needful  the 
nut  should  grow,  of  excellent  quality. 
That  is,  we  have  size  and  quality  com¬ 
bined,  and  that  is  just  what  The  Rurau 
has  been  hoping  for — expecting  indeed, 
as  the  result  of  the  chestnut  celebration 
The  Rural  inaugurated  years  ago.  These 
nuts  come  to  us  from  a  stranger,  P. 
Emerson,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Del. 
His  nurseries  are  known  as  “  The  Cam¬ 
den  and  Wyoming  Avenue  Nurseries,” 
three  miles  south  of  Dover.  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  writes  :  “It  oT-igin'ated  with  a  Mr. 
Du  Pont  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  sent 
a  sprouted  nut  to  a  Mr.  Ridgely  who 
planted  it  on  his  farm  near  here  some 
60  years  ago.  The  tree  is  of  tremendous 
height  and  other  proportions,  and  still 
very  productive.  One  year  it  produced 
53^  bushels  of  nuts  which  were  sold  ^’or 
$11  per  bushel.  The  tree  is  an  early  and 
annual  bearer  and  makes  tremendous 
growth.”  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  state 
whether  this  is  a  native  or  foreign  seed¬ 
ling,  or  whether  he  has  trees  for  sale  or 
not.  But  it  will  prove,  undoubtedly,  a 
great  acquisition  and  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  soon  as  possible . 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  many  farmers 
regard  the  so-called  chemical  fertilizers 
as  something  that  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  ;  something  that  needs  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry,  the  result  of  long- 
continued  study.  Let  us  put  the  subject 
in  this  way  :  Give  up  all  consideration  of 
ammoniates,  nitrates,  sulphates,  muri¬ 
ates,  organic  nitrogen,  tankage,  mag¬ 
nesia,  iron,  complete  fertilizers,  phos¬ 
phates,  ammoniated  phosphates,  etc., 
etc.  We  all  know  what  Ixme  is  ;  we  all 
know  what  unleached  wood  ashes  are. 
That  is  the  most  that  we  really  need  to 
know.  These  two  substances  will  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  elements  for  plant  growth 
that  any  of  the  “commercial”  or  “chem¬ 
ical”  fertilizers  will  furnish,  not  already 
abundantly  supplied  by  most  soils.  In  the 
bone  flour  and  ashes  we  have  every  essen¬ 
tial  food  constituent  that  the  “chemical” 
and  “  phosphates”  furnish — every  one. 
The  bone  gives  us  the  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
phosphate,  ammoniated  phosphate,  tank¬ 
age  that  our  fertilizer  firms  advertise  as 
their  Special  for  peas,  beans,  cabbages, 
grain,  grass,  potatoes ;  as  the  Acme* 
Swift-sure,  A.  A.  Farmers’  Friend,  Stan¬ 
dard,  Royal,  Climax,  Alkaline  bon,e 


Eclipse,  Sure  ■Crop,’^and  so  on  without 
end.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  the 
plant  food  in  the  very  best  form.  There 
is  no  potash  more  acceptable  to  plants 
than  that  of  unleached  wood  ashes  ;  no 
phosphate  or  nitrogen  more  acceptable 
than  those  of  raw  bone  flour.  Here  we 
have  the  three,  the  “complete”  fertilizer, 
better  or  more  effective  than  which  no 
fertilizer  Arm  can  possibly  furnish. 

Divested  of  all  technical  terms,  herein 
we  have  the  whole  story.  Other  sub¬ 
stances  contain  the  potash  of  wood 
ashes  ;  other  substances  contain  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  of  bone, 
but  there  is  no  substance  that  contains 
these  elements  in  a  form  more  acceptable 
to  plants.  Bone  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid  (superphosphate)  will  give  the  plants 
phosphate  at  mice ;  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  will  give  them 
nitrogen  sooner  than  will  the  bone.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  solubility.  Pot¬ 
ash  may  be  cheaper  in  the  form  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash — but  no  other  fertilizer 
will  give  plants  the  foods  they  need  in  a 
more  palatable  form  than  will  unleached 
ashes  and  bone.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
our  friends  would  find  the  perplexities 
with  which  “chemical”  fertilizing  and 
fertilizers  are  needlessly  enveloped,  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  Remember 
this:  potash  and  bone  will  give  plants  all’ 
that  the  best  proprietary  fertilizers  can 
give . 
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Our  Fall  Catalogue 


Seventy  pages,  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  and  iilustrations  of  tbe  best 
FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  mailed 
free  to  all  wbo  mention  this  paper. 
We  guarantee  our  stock  llrst-class, 
and  prices  reasonable  Send  for  this 
Catalogue  at  once.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  Go.  Nurseries, 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


B.W.  STONES  CO., 

THOMASVILLE,  CA. 

PPPI,  A  guide  to  success- 
rilkb  ful  commercial  fruit 
culture  at  the  South  of  pears, 
plums, poaches, etc.  Wholesale 
and  retail  nurseries.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  trees.  No  agents, 
no  substitutions;  hence  none 
cheaper.  Send  for  free  catalog 


POTATOES 


k— Freeman,  Early  Norther, 
Maggie  Murphy,  Burpee’s 
E.  Early,  Vick’s  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Troy  Seedling,  Badger  State,  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  and  American  Wonder,  $1  per  bushel.  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  and  American  Wonder,  in  40-bushel 
lots,  75  cents  per  bushel. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


nilCD  CCCn  RORSALE.  pure  Medium 

UlaUWCIl  OkCll  or  Mammoth. 

THE  BOURBON  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Bourbon,  Ind. 


WE  OFFER  OUR  BEST  SCREENED  UNLEACHED 
CANADA  HARDWOOD 


at  special  low  prices  for  cash  orders,  ordered  and 
delivered  before  February  1,  1895.  Order  now  and  se¬ 
cure  the  best  at  lowest  prices.  Analysis  Guaranteed. 
THK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


POTASH 

"  FOR 

FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PERCENTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


JSrtAVd]  JACKSON  BROS. 

jr.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  THE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Salt  ^azad  Pipe,  Witf 
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Our  Rural  Books. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded  by  return  mail  on 

receipt  of  price. 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and  repre¬ 
sents  all  the  practical  systems  of  training  In 
detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape  grower. 
Flexible  cloth . 75 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  strong.  Laying  out  and  management  of  a 
country  home.  Illustrated.  New  revised  edition. 
Each  kind  of  fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious 
Insects  described.  How  to  light  them.  Cloth,  |1. 

Horses,  Cattle  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M,  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im- 
provemeit.  Description,  Characteristics,  Merits, 
Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of  each  of 
the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on  Selection, 
Care  and  Management.  Methods  of  practical 
breeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Su¬ 
perbly  Illustrated.  About  100  full-page  cuts. 
Cloth  . *2 

Annals  of  Horticulture. 

Bailey.  1892  edition  only.  A  record  of  horticul¬ 
tural  novelties  for  the  year . $1 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. 

The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers  condensed 
Into  practical,  readable  form.  Illustrated . 20 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of 
Plants,  considered  with  reference  to  their  Culti¬ 
vation  How  to  Improve  Plants  by  Hybridizing. 
Paper . 10 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft  or 
crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely 
now  and  original  In  method  and  matter.  The 
cuts  number  107,  anl  are  made  expressly  for  It, 
direct  from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds 
of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  green¬ 
house  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 


shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  Cloth,  $1 . paper,  50 

Insect  Supplement. 

The  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  Insect 
foes . 10 


Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America. 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough  book, 
especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  In  America.  Cloth,  |1.  Paper . 60 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  largo  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits.  Paper . 20 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  8.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  Potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the  result 
of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the  Crop  without 
Corresponding  Cost  of  Production.  Manures  and 
Fertilizers.  How  to  Put  the  Soil  In  Right  Condi¬ 
tion.  Depth  of  Planting.  How  Much  Seed  to 
Plant.  Methods  of  Culture.  Cloth,  ,75;  paper,  .40 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  A  concise  and  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  In  connection  with  green  manuring. 
In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and  In  general 
farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding  Poul¬ 
try  for  Profit.  With  special  articles  by  leading 
practical  and  successful  poultrymen.  The  egg 
and  the  dollar  are  what  It  chiefly  considers. 
Cloth  .75;  paper...  . 40 

Horticulturists’  Hule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  concise 
form,  a  great  number  of  rules  and  recipes  re¬ 
quired  by  gardeners,  fruit  growers,  truckers, 

florists,  farmers,  etc.  Cloth,  $1 ;  paper . 50 

The  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Origin  and  Hlstoi’y  of  this  In¬ 
creasingly  Important  and  always  Delicious  Vege¬ 
table.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  Held  of 
the  Insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which 
tbe  spray  Is  used.  Paper . 25 

First  Xiessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture, 
in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


Cooking  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Food  value  of  cauliflower,  and 
how  to  prepare  It  for  the  table.  Paper . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place 

Ellas  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  60  original  engravings,  and  designed 
to  cover  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  plant¬ 
ing  a  place.  Paper . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a  most  Promising 
Race  of  Plants,  New  to  American  Gardens . 20 

Window  Gardening. 

By  expert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  In  the  house . 10 

The  New  Celery  Culture. 

Robert  Niven.  Latest  and  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  celery  for  profit.  ‘‘New  culture,”  which  does 
away  with  the  old  laborious  and  expensive  ridg¬ 
ing  system.  Paper . 20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  Influonoo  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc.  35  pp, 
paper . 25 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozler.  A  collection  of  errors  and  super¬ 
stitions  entertained  by  farmers,  gardeners  and 
others,  together  with  brief  sclentlflc  refutations. 
Valuable  to  practical  cultivators  who  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  their  work.  Cloth . $1 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

Clarence  M.  Weed.  A  Practical  Manual  Con¬ 
cerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods  of  Pre¬ 
venting  their  Injuries.  Cloth, .  ...tl  25 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Profitable 
Crop  Feeding,  written  for  Practical  Men.  Cloth. $1 

Improving  the  Farming. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that  shall 
Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  Increase 
the  Fertility  of  the  Soli.  The  contents  treat  ex¬ 
haustively  on  renewing  run-down  farms.  Cloth. .$1 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Ellas  A.  Long.  A  practical  treatise,  comprising 
32  diagrams  of  actual  grounds  and  parts  of 
grounds,  with  copious  explanations.  Paper  ...50 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  useful  guide  In 
studying  ‘‘The  Beautiful  Science.”  . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In— Home  Treat¬ 

ment  of— What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor  Comes.  Sun¬ 
stroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones,  cuts,  bites  of 
mad  dogs.  Insects,  snakes,  etc.,  freezing,  bruises, 
burns,  choking,  colic,  drowning,  exhaustion,  ex¬ 
plosions,  suffocation  by  gases;  what  to  do  In 
storms,  being  stunned,  wounds,  etc . 20 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground  Squir¬ 
rels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and  other 
Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare  Hawks 
and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeepers, 
Farmers  and  Poultry-keepers . 20 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  methods,  herds  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  several  remarkably  successful  mllk- 
produclng  farms . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Chas.  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban  village 
house-lot.  Interesting  and  valuable  to  all  su¬ 
burban  dwellers,  professional  men  and  mechan¬ 
ics . 20 

I  Insect  Foes. 

E.  A.  Long.  Insects  and  their  habits;  how  to 
destroy  them.  Illustrated . 10 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  How  the  Hudson  Rlvei 

fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their  crops, 
and  especially  shows  how  these  skillful  men  are 
feeding  their  vines  and  trees.  Paper . 20 
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What  is  your  opinion  of  a  poor  man  who  won’t  go 
out  of  his  way  to  earn  $100  honestly  and  with  little 
work  ?  The  next  question  is,  What  do  you  think  of 
a  farmer  who  will  not  use  Crimson  clover  after  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  will  thrive  in  his 
section  ? 

O 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  we  asked  in  our  smallest  type,  if 
any  farmer  could  tell  what  his  crops  cost  per  pound 
or  bushel.  Friends  are  starting  up  in  various  States 
to  answer  YES  to  that  question.  Before  long,  we 
hope  to  tell  our  readers  just  how  this  cost  is  meas¬ 
ured.  We  think  this  will  be  a  most  interesting  thing 
— important,  too,  as  any  one  with  one-third  of  an  eye 
can  see. 

O 

A  FIRST-RATE  thing  to  think  over  and  talk  about,  is 
that  question  about  spreading  manure  on  the  surface 
or  plowing  it  in — page  710.  There  is  one  thing  sure — 
manure  that  has  been  thoroughly  fined  and  rotted  in 
a  compost  heap,  will  be  far  more  effective  when 
worked  in  with  a  harrow  than  the  coarse,  hard  lumps 
right  out  of  the  barnyard.  It  really  needs  a  ploiv  to 
get  the  latter  under  cover. 

O 

On  June  1,  1890,  there  were  said  to  be  in  this  country 
2.58,473,1.55  domestic  fowls  of  the  kind  commonly 
known  as  “chickens.”  They  were  all  roosters  at 
night,  but  unfortunately  we  are  not  told  how  many 
were  true  roosters  (or  males).  It  is  safe  enough  to  say 
that  there  are  far  too  many  male  “chickens”  for  the 
world’s  good.  Our  belief  is  that,  if  we  could  slaughter 
75,000,000  males  out  of  this  total,  the  poultry  business 
would  be  more  profitable  for  it.  Why  not  begin  on 
your  flock  ? 

O 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  Prof.  Henry,  page  710, 
back  us  up  in  the  fight  against  the  “Creamery  Shark.” 
His  letter  is  a  strong  one,  and  states  the  case  just  as 
it  is.  No  danger  of  too  much  help  from  the  other 
agricultural  papers.  Most  of  them  advertise  this 
“  Creamery  Shark.”  Where  a  man’s  pocketbook  is, 
there  will  his  influence  be  also.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  “Preservaline”  and  half  a  dozen  other  humbugs. 
We  would  rather  have  the  right  to  denounce  them 
than  to  have  their  advertising. 

w 

Our  old  friend,  N.  Hallock,  makes  a  good  point  on 
page  714  where  he  asks  about  judging  big  potatoes  at 
fairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  extreme  size  is  about  the 
least  desirable  characteristic  in  a  market  potato. 
How  may  judges  at  our  fairs  give  an  accurate  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  eating  quality  of  a  potato  ?  It  is  a  bad 
policy  to  encourage  growers  to  produce  these  mon¬ 
strous  potatoes  when  the  market  demand  is  for  better 
quality.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  others  regarding 
this,  and  also  what  they  think  of  the  question  of 
shape  brought  up  by  Mr.  Williams,  on  page  712. 

O 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Agee,  page  710,  makes 
no  reference  to  fertilizers,  but  speaks  of  stable  manure 
as  though  it  were  the  only  available  source  of  fertility. 
Mr.  Agee  has  informed  us  that  fertilizers  gave  very 
poor  results  on  his  soil  whenever  tried.  We  shall  not 
therefore  attempt  to  say  what  potash  and  bone  might 
be  expected  to  do  on  his  farm  in  the  way  of  starting 
the  rye,  clover  and  cow  peas.  Mr.  Kerr’s  experience, 
page  709,  is  very  different.  There  is  a  farm  that  has 
never  received  any  stable  manure,  and  yet  it  is  feed¬ 
ing  the  home  farm  and  growing  rich  all  the  time.  We 
know  of  several  farms  where  all  the  manure  that  is 


made  is  crowded  on  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  plowed 
land.  The  rest  of  the  farm  grows  the  crops  that  pro¬ 
vide  this  manure,  and  these  out-lying  fields  are  kept 
up  and  improved  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  sod. 
These  farmers  would  smile  at  the  idea  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  farm  must  depend  upon  the  supply 
of  stable  manure,  for  their  green  crops  for  manuring  or 
feeding  are  started  equally  well  with  fertilizers. 
There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  matter  of 
concentrating  or  scattering  manure,  but  let  no  man 
believe  that  a  poor  spot  must  remain  poor  just  because 
there  is  no  stable  manure  to  go  on  it. 

O 

A  SIGHT  to  make  angels  weep,  is  that  of  one  of  the 
most  notorious  race  track  gamblers  New  Jersey  has 
ever  known ;  a  man  whose  nefarious  business  has 
ruined  thousands,  who  has  unblushingly  purchased 
his  way  to  high  legislative  honors,  and  who  has 
not  hesitated  to  corrupt  the  law  makers  and  judici¬ 
ary.  This  man  has  now  turned  reformer  and  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  petty  gamblers  at  an  agricultural 
fair.  He  believes  that  the  morals  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  have  been  greatly  perverted  by  these 
devices.  What  next  ?  Now  let  some  of  the  managers 
of  the  late  infamous  Louisiana  lottery,  start  a  crusade 
against  the  wicked  and  demoralizing  church  fairs 
sometimes  held.  There  is  hope  for  the  country  yet. 

O 

The  teams  are  grain  fed  and,  after  a  summer’s  work, 
are  hardened  so  that  they  can  do  a  good  day’s  work  at 
plowing  without  harm.  The  weather  is  cool  in 
November  ;  flies  do  not  bother  ;  the  hired  man  wants 
to  work  another  month  at  reduced  wages  ;  the  clover 
sod  is  in  prime  condition  for  plowing.  Why  not  do  it? 
It  never  can  be  done  any  cheaper  or  better.  The  sod 
will  partially  decay  during  winter,  and  can  be  broken 
up  and  mixed  with  the  soil  next  spidng  so  that  it  will 
be  light  and  loose — the  ideal  condition  for  potatoes. 
The  added  humus  is  a  nitrogen  trap,  colors  the  soil 
black,  attracts  heat  and  conserv'es  moisture.  Quick 
land  will  settle  and  give  better  crops,  by  withstand¬ 
ing  drought.  Seeds  planted  on  fall  plowed  soil  of  a 
stony,  gravelly  nature,  start  quicker  and  grow  faster. 

O 

1.  Zangwill,  the  novelist,  has  stirred  up  the  learned 
men  in  England  by  asserting  that  nine  out  of  ten 
scientists  have  not  the  ability  to  talk  or  write  so  that 
common  people  can  understand  them.  We  have  long 
noticed  that  many  professors  who  confine  themselves 
to  books  and  laboratory  practice,  seem  to  forget  that 
there  was  a  time  when  they  could  not  comprehend  the 
A  B  C  of  the  matter.  Such  men  may  write  articles 
and  deliver  addresses  of  great  value,  yet  they  talk 
over  the  heads  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  to 
that  extent  their  ammunition  is  wasted.  In  fact, 
when  we  come  to  wonder  why  agricultural  science 
has  not  made  headway  more  rapidly  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  trouble  is  more 
with  the  teacher  than  with  the  scholar.  We  often 
speak  of  Trusts  or  monopolies  of  money  or  other  forms 
of  wealth.  No  less  dangerous  is  a  monopoly  of  learn¬ 
ing,  that  is,  holding  the  things  the  world  ought  to 
know  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  That  is  just  what  we 
are  doing  through  the  inability  of  learned  men  to  get 
down  to  the  level  of  common  people.  The  great  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  literature — those  that  will  live  and  be 
read  by  a  dozen  generations — are  so  simple  and  clear 
that  the  man  without  a  college  education  can  readily 
understand  them.  We  want  the  same  simplicity  and 
clearness  in  discussions  of  agricultural  science.  It  is 
only  by  such  writing  that  the  work  of  our  experiment 
stations  can  be  made  truly  valuable. 

O 

From  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  best  method  of 
reseeding  and  restoring  old  and  run-out  pastures,  it  is 
shown  that  the  nature  and  food  of  our  common 
grasses  are  not  so  well  understood  as  they  should  be. 
On  nearly  all  soils,  all  of  the  common  grasses  that 
make  up  the  turf  of  our  permanent  pastures,  will  in 
time  grow  less  luxuriantly  on  account  of  the  decrease 
in  the  soil  of  one  element  of  plant  food,  nitrogen. 
These  grasses  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  already  in  the 
soil,  and  in  time  this  stock  gradually  becomes  de¬ 
pleted.  These  plants  cannot  gather  nitrogen  ;  they 
can  only  use  what  some  other  plants  have  stored  up 
for  them.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  for  the  American 
farmer  that  he  can  grow  abundantly  another  class  of 
forage  plants  which  restore  to  the  land  more  nitrogen 
than  they  take  from  it.  Because  the  clovers  make 
use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  restore  to  the  soil  this  element  that 
has  been  exhausted  by  the  grasses  through  long  con¬ 
tinued  growth.  As  a  rule,  whenever  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  show  signs  of  failure',  through  lack  of  fertility, 
new  vigor  may  be  introduced,  if  a  slight  stand  of 
clover  can  be  secured.  This,  of  course,  will  be  of 
short  duration,  only  a  year  or  two  at  most,  unless  it 
be  White  clover  ;  but  this  short  growth  will  be  suffi¬ 


cient  to  leave  enough  nitrogen  in  the  soil  to  sustain 
the  permanent  pasture  grasses  for  several  years.  If 
White  clover  can  be  introduced,  the  benefit  will  likely 
be  more  lasting,  as  this  plant  is  a  perennial. 

O 

Canadian  horses  are  being  sent  to  Scotland  in  such 
large  numbers  as  seriously  to  affect  horse  breeding 
in  that  country.  Farmers  find  it  more  profitable  to 
buy  these  horses  as  they  come  from  the  steamer,  and 
fatten  and  train  them  for  the  city  markets.  Thus  it 
Ls  all  over  the  world.  As  transportation  facilities  are 
increased,  cheap  land  comes  into  direct  competition 
with  that  which  is  more  valuable,  and  the  holder  of 
the  latter  must  change  his  methods  or  lose  the  race. 

O 

Probably  no  one  can  excel  a  market  gardener  in 
getting  a  maximum  amount  of  produce  from  a  given 
amount  of  land.  There  is  close  calculation  on  every 
hand  to  keep  the  soil  constantly  occupied  during  every 
day  of  the  growing  season,  and  to  force  it  to  its  full 
capacity.  One  of  these  men  was  noticed  the  other 
day  going  through  a  field  of  turnips,  pulling  out  the 
large  ones,  and  leaving  the  others  to  continue  their 
growth.  How  many  ordinary  farmers  would  consider 
such  work  profitable  ?  The  comparative  values  of 
land  and  labor  would  probably  decide  that  question. 
The  smaller  roots  left  in  the  ground  would  make  con¬ 
siderable  growth  before  freezing  weather.  This  is 
but  a  single  instance  of  the  many  ways  in  which  these 
men  work  their  highly  fertilized,  valuable  land  for  all 
there  is  in  it. 

O 

BREI/ITIES. 

A  Sunday  school  teacher,  one  day  in  his  class, 

Discussed  the  old  question — how  came  it  to  pass. 

That  old  father  Adam  was  {?iven  a  wife 
To  comfort  his  sorrows  and  brighten  his  iife. 

And  bring  Cain  and  Abel  to  fill  up  the  crib. 

So  Eve  was  made  up  of  old  Adam’s  short  rib. 

He  asked  a  few  questions— “  Who,  children,  was  Eve  ?  ” 

A  little  boy  said,  “Adam’s  wife,  I  believe!” 

“  And  what  was  she  made  of  ?  ”  A  girl’s  feeble  tone 
Piped  in  with  the  answer,  “  Of  Adam's  backbone!  ” 

We  often  have  wondered,  when  men  shrunk  away 
From  duty  and  let  evil  carry  the  day. 

Just  when  Adam’s  backbone  was  killed  by  the  frost. 

But  now  we  well  know  that  it  never  was  lost. 

The  women  folks  carry  it  solid  and  sound. 

And  though  men  may  shirk,  their  backbone  will  be  found. 

In  mother  or  sister  or  sweetheart  or  wife. 

To  stand  for  the  honor  and  justice  of  life. 

Keep  both  eyes  on  the  self-satisfied  man. 

Can’t  keep  him  down  !  He  who  never  let’s  up! 

Too  much  story  telling  causes  many  a  chat  tell  mortgage. 

Don’t  spend  all  your  time  looking  out  for  frauds.  Look  in  now 
and  then. 

When  you  forget  to  sign  your  name  to  a  letter,  you  assign  your 
right  to  an  answer. 

Remember,  we  give  you  fair  warning  about  that  new  plum  in¬ 
sect  this  week,  page  711. 

Do  you  dread  the  winter?  Why?  Can’t  you  rub  out  that  dread 
before  cold  really  sets  in? 

A  CROSS  of  hydraulic  ram  on  that  unused  brook  will  produce  a 
good  water  crop  at  the  barn. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  crop,  of  holding  up  potato  vines 
on  wires  and  trellises?  Who  have  tried  it? 

D  We  want  all  the  information  we  can  get  about  the  wisdom  and 
economy  of  feeding  linseed  to  horses— page  723. 

Buy  every  farmer  a  bicycle  and  you  would  soon  hear  a  perfect 
roar  for  good  roads.  Who  know'S  a  cheaper  way? 

One  thing  we  want  to  know  is  whether  a  feed  mill  on  the  farm 
will  prepare  the  grain  for  stock  as  well  as  the  miller  can. 

At  the  Cincinnati  garbage  furnace  ashes  are  sold  at  $8  per  ton 
for  fertilizer.  Such  ashes  with  the  analysis  given  on  page  685  are 
worth  at  least  $10  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Mr.  Kerr  says  he  has  gone  far  enough  to  know  that  he  doesn’t 
know  anything  of  the  possibilities  of  “Chemicals  and  Clover”  to 
improve  poor  lands.  That’s  a  good  start. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  experimenting  with  the  fiber  of 
the  Fiorida  pineapple.  If  this  fiber  can  be  properly  extracted,  it 
can  be  woven  or  spun  into  a  great  variety  of  fabrics. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  A.  L.  Crosby,  of  Maryland 
who  died  October  25.  Mr.  Crosby  w'as  an  educated  farmer  of  great 
ability,  and  his  contributions  to  agidcultural  literature  will  be 
missed. 

The  new  tariff  bill  discriminates  against  German  beet  sugar, 
and  Germany  now  proposes  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle.  What  about  those  great  “markets  of  the  world”  we 
were  promised  ? 

A  LITTLE  boy  wrote  the  following  as  his  first  attempt  at  poetry: 

“  Some  hens  have  more  sense  than  mens.”  We  might  add  to  this, 
“And  these  same  ‘  mens  ’  will  wear  debt’s  collars  rather  than 
change  hen  sense  to  dollars.” 

Ex-Govebnob  Ben  Eaton,  of  Colorado  is  a  farmer  who  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  income  tax.  This  year  he  farmed 
95  different  farms  averaging  160  acres  each  with  crops  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  Alfalfa. 

Samuel  Fielding,  one  of  the  Chicago  anarchists  pardoned  by  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  has,  since  he  came  out  of  prison,  been  driv 
ing  a  beer  wagon.  He  now  proposes  to  become  a  farmer  as  he 
says  the  laboring  man  has  small  chance  in  the  cities. 

Notice  what  Mr.  Kerr  says  about  the  importance  of  the  clover 
crop.  A  man  can  surely  afford  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  and  feed 
it  to  hogs  if  the  wheat  wili  insure  a  good  stand  of  clover.  That  is 
so,  but  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  you  do  with  the  clover! 

How  many  years  w’ill  a  dairy  cow  stand  high  feeding  ?  One  cor¬ 
respondent  says,  three.  How  many  do  you  say  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
force  a  cow  to  produce  in  three  years  the  butter  she  would  make 
in  five  under  ordinary  feeding  ?  Is  a  heifer  from  a  forced  cow  the 
proper  one  to  raise  ? 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Superintendent  Stump,  of  the  United  States  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Immigration,  went  to  Europe  to 
investigate  the  immigration  question.  In  Italy,  the 
officials  stated  that  shipping  Italians  to  this  country 
resulted  in  their  sending  large  sums  of  money  back 
to  relatives  in  Italy.  This  is  a  great  benefit  to  Italy, 
but  a  bad  drain  on  this  country,  which  has  need  of  all 
the  money  that  is  earned  on  its  soil.  The  European 
governments  generally  are  ready  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  keeping  criminals  at  home.  That  is  where  they 
should  stay. 

O 

“  Primer  Science  ”  thus  far  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
effort  to  make  “The  Balanced  Ration ”  clear.  This 
seemed  the  most  important  and  timely  topic  to  take 
up  flrst,  and  we  hope  to  hang  to  it  until  we  drive  the 
fog  all  out  of  it.  To  the  many  who  are  sending  ques¬ 
tions,  let  us  say  that  they  will  all  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  answered  in  due  time — that  is,  before  the 
time  for  starting  the  actual  farm  practice  on  which 
they  are  based.  As  to  those  questions  asked  this 
week  about  feeding  rations,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  our  friends  send  in  the  flgures  they  make  out. 
That  will  give  us  a  lot  of  different  rations  for  com¬ 
parison  and  discussion. 

O 

A  COMPANY  of  sightseers  was  being  shown  thi’ough 
one  of  Connecticut’s  large  woolen  mills,  and  was  Anally 
brought  to  the  rolls  of  finished  cloth.  Some  extra  fine 
.samples  of  woolens  were  exhibited.  An  officer  of  the 
mill  assured  us  that  their  facilities  for  making  the 
finest  woolen  fabrics  were  not  surpassed  by  any  fac¬ 
tory  in  Europe.  The  American  factory  had  equally 
skilled  labor,  the  best  of  appliances,  and  the  same 
raw  material.  But  they  manufactured  little  of  that 
class  of  goods  because  consumers  of  those  grades  de¬ 
manded  foreign  cloth.  The  wools  used  in  that  factory 
were  mostly  imported.  Briers  and  weeds  were  grow¬ 
ing  all  over  the  surrounding  hillsides.  Sheep  could 
feed  to  the  factory  doors.  Sheep  justice  demands  a 
little  more  Americanism  in  manufacturer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

O 

We  have  championed  the  cause  of  Crimson  clover 
and  purpose  to  keep  at  it.  There  is  good  in  this 
plant.  It  may  not  thrive  in  your  location — a  Jersey 
cow  might  not  prove  valuable  there.  That  is  no 
reason  why  clover  and  Jerseys  are  to  be  generally 
condemned.  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jer-sey, 
writes  this  note  about  it : 

Gratifying  reports  are  coming  in,  in  reference  to  Crimson  clover, 
particularly  as  a  green  manure,  though  a  great  many  rejjort  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  the  dairy,  both  as  a  pasture  or  soiling  crop  and 
as  hay.  As  an  illustration,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Salem  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  lately,  in  a  section  where  corn  and  tomatoes 
are  the  leading  crops,  one  farmer  repoi’ted  a  crop  of  15  tons  of 
tomatoes,  the  only  fertilizer  being  the  Crimson  clover.  Another 
reported  70  bushels  of  corn  to  the  aci’e,  planted  on  Crimson  clover 
sod  May  10.  From  such  reliable  data  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure, 
I  calculate  the  area  seeded  in  New  Jersey  this  fall  to  be  at  lea.st 
10,000  acres. 

You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Kerr  says  that  the  Crimson 
is  better  for  intensive  farming,  and  the  Red  for  ordi¬ 
nary  cropping.  We  expect  to  go  down  among  these 
farmers,  and  learn  just  why  that  is  so. 

O 

“  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.”  Those  who  have  an  abundance  dare  not  be 
seltish.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  quoted 
which  justifies  a  man  in  making  a  nui.sance  of  himself 
as  a  borrower.  In  not  a  few  good  farming  communities, 
some  men  are  a  terror  to  their  neighbors  on  account 
of  their  proclivities  for  borrowing  all  the  implements 
in  sight.  No  sooner  does  a  progressive  neighbor  in¬ 
vest  his  money  in  a  new  and  costly  piece  of  machinery, 
than  these  chi-onic  borrowers  bear  down  upon  him 
with  the  intention  of  getting  full  and  free  use  of  it. 
They  buy  nothing  themselves,  but  make  their  neigh¬ 
bors  provide  them  with  a  working  capital.  They  know 
whose  grain  drill  is  best,  whose  planter  does  the  best 
work,  what  disk  harrow  is  most  to  their  li  ing,  and 
what  cultivator  is  pleasantest  to  handle.  They  watch 
the  owner’s  work,  and  the  moment  he  unhitches,  their 
teams  are  ready  to  be  hitched  to  the  implements 
wanted.  They  are  careless,  and  when  a  machine  is 
broken  by  them,  they  say  nothing,  or  else  promise  to 
pay  the  repair  bill,  and  never  do  it.  They  do  not  re¬ 
turn  what  they  borrow  when  agreed,  and  when  the 
owner  sends  for  it,  it  is  found  in  the  field  where  last 
used.  What  should -be  done  with  such  people,  any¬ 
way  ?  Clearly  they  should  be  charged  a  good  sum  for 
the  use  of  all  implements.  They  may  not,  will  not, 
like  it,  but  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  so  much  a  day 
while  the  borrowed  articles  are  in  their  charge,  th 
implements  will  get  back  home  on  time.  The  hire 
should  be  big  enough  to  pay  for  wear  in  careless 
hands.  The  chronic  borrower  is  a  nui.sance.  Some 
exchange  of  tools  by  farmers  is  profitable,  and  there 
are  few  men  who  do  not  at  some  time  have  occasion 


to  borrow  or  hire  ;  but  this  constant  aid  to  careless 
and  thankless  fellows  who  have  saved  money  by  never 
buying  any  machinery,  is  no  kindness  to  them.  The 
careful  farmer  who  buys  liberally  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  keeps  it  in  perfect  repair,  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  chronic  borrower,  and  a  fair  charge  is 
the  only  protection  of  which  we  know.  Have  you  a 
better  way  ? 

O 

The  need  of  such  primer  science  as  we  wish  we 
were  able  to  write,  is  pretty  well  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  friend  in  Iowa  : 

Corn  is  a  very  rich,  valuable  feed.  More  of  it  is  grown  in  Iowa 
than  in  any  other  State,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  cheapest  stock 
feed  in  the  State.  Still  no  intelligent  farmer  would  think  of  making 
it  his  only  grain  feed.  Yet  this  is  just  what  many  of  the  Hawkeye 
farmers  do,  while  they  sell  their  oats,  which  are  the  principal 
small  grain  grown.  One  of  these  men  got  out  of  corn  one  summer, 
so,  instead  of  buying,  he  fed  his  horses  oats  while  doing  his  stub¬ 
ble  plowing,  “  and  I  don’t  know  but  they  did  .as  well  as  though 
they  had  had  corn.  Oats  are  a  pretty  good  feed.”  He  said  this  in 
a  tone  which  implied  that  he  had  learned  something  which  was 
not  generally  known.  How  does  this  strike  the  down  East  farmer, 
that  oats  can  be  fed  to  horses,  if  corn  is  not  obtainable,  and  make 
a  pretty  fair  substitute  ? 

We  would  give  a  good  deal  to  possess  the  ability  to 
put  the  science  of  stock  feeding  before  these  farmers 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  see  why  corn  is  not  the 
best  grain  for  horses.  One  thing  is  sure,  science  must 
come  down  to  these  men — they  are  not  going  to  jump 
up  to  it ! 

O 

Quite  a  business  is  said  to  be  done  at  Washington 
in  what  are  known  as  “Pub.  Docs.,”  which  is  the  name 
given  by  the  trade  to  the  free  publications  sent  out  by 
the  Agi-icultural  and  other  departments.  The  present 
absurd  method  of  distributing  these  reports  is  to  as¬ 
sign  a  certain  number  of  copies  to  each  Congressman 
to  distribute  among  his  constituents.  Many  Congress¬ 
men  represent  towns  and  cities,  and  the  publications 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  are  of  no  value  to 
their  people.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  draw  their  full 
quota  of  books  and  sell  them  to  book  jobbers.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Agricultural  Department  printed  an 
excellent  work  on  “  Diseases  of  the  Horse.”  The  first 
edition  was  soon  exhausted,  for  there  was  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  book.  By  one  pretext  or  another,  the 
printing  of  new  editions  was  delayed,  and  to-day  it  is 
said  that  the  book  is  selling  at  ^2  in  the  bodk  stores. 
It  is  well  worth  that  money,  but  why  should  Con¬ 
gressmen  be  permitted  to  speculate  in  this  way  while 
farmers  cannot  obtain  this  book  ?  The  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

0 

With  cotton  at  5  and  cents  a  pound,  the  vSouth- 
ern  cotton  growers  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  since 
skillful  growers  can  hardly  bring  the  cost  of  a  pound 
under  03^  cents.  No  wonder  conventions  are  being 
held  all  over  the  South  to  devise  means  for  facing  the 
“Cotton  Crisis.”  There  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
hope  for  better  prices.  America  has  no  longer  a 
monopoly  in  the  growing  of  this  fiber.  In  Egypt 
alone,  a  great  irrigating  scheme  is  proposed  that  will 
double  the  cotton  crop  sent  from  that  country  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  American  crop.  At  most  of  the  South¬ 
ern  cotton  meetings,  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  farmers  to  organize  for  a 
decrease  in  acreage.  The  greatest  hope  lies  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  decrease  the  cost  of  growing  a  pound  of 
the  crop.  There  is  hope  in  doing  this,  because 
Southern  farmers  buy  so  many  of  the  things  they 
might  raise  at  home.  They  send  away  cash  for  mules 
and  for  food,  both  for  their  laborers  and  live  stock. 
Let  them  produce  this  food  on  their  own  farms,  and 
the  mere  saving  of  the  middlemen’s  fees  will  pull 
down  the  cost  of  the  cotton  so  that  it  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit.  In  that  direction  and  in  that  only  does  there 
seem  any  hope  for  the  cotton  planter. 

0 

Winter  is  coming  !  A  few  lice  in  the  henhouse  now 
mean  thousands  later.  Poor  hens,  and  few,  if  any, 
eggs,  will  be  the  i-esult.  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  to  feed 
wheat  to  lice  ?  That  is  what  many  do  without  a  mur¬ 
mur — at  the  lice.  The  hens  are  only  the  go-betweens, 
and  get  all  the  curses.  Dlean  out  everything — nests, 
roosts,  parti rion.s  -and  scrub  them  with  kerosene. 
Paint  everything  with  st-ong  lye  made  of  wood 
ashes — e.onvei-t  the  pests  int^’  soap,  and  then  .scrult 
the  building  with  them.  Cut  new  poles  for  roosts, 
and  haitg  them  witli  wires  fastened  to  the  eoof.  Dig 
out  th.-  floor  with  a  hoe,  and  wash  it.  When  dry, 
white V.  ash  every  pa  rt.  It  will  pay  to  do  a  good  job 
while  about  it.  It  will  be  too  cold  by  and  by,  and, 
then,  'iiose  pullets  must  liegin  laying  before  cold 
weather,  or  they  will  hold  otT  till  spring.  To  suc¬ 
ceed,  you  must  give  them  ineal,  not  make  meat  of 
them  for  parasites,  d’he  pullets  may,  with  caj  e  and 
comforl,  pay  a  profit  on  tljC  i-  co.st  before  spring. 
They  will  not  it  tliey  are  aubjoi  ted  vermin  factories. 
A  supply  of  lea  ve.s  pricked  away  for  use  on  the  floors, 
will  make  a  cheeifuL  sound  as  th/-.  hens  “imstle”  for 


w  heat  among  them  on  cold  days.  Several  loads  of 
buckwheat  hulls  will  be  a  profitable  investment.  The 
white  dust  will  choke  lice  when  the  hens  roll  in  it. 

Of  course  you  have  barrels  of  road  dust  put  away. 
That  and  plaster  when  thrown  violently  against  the 
roosts,  will  make  a  smudge  and  destroy  many  of  the 
red  mites.  It  is  likely  that  hens  would  take  care  of 
the  louse  question  themselves,  if  always  provided 
with  suitable  dust  material.  When  their  roosts  be¬ 
come  too  bad,  or  the  nests  too  hot,  they  will  abandon 
them  for  a  tree,and  starve  out  the  midnight  marauders. 

0 

Auu  sorts  of  propositions  and  requests  for  advice 
are  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  regard  it  as  a  high 
honor  to  tlius  have  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 
Here  is  a  note  just  at  hand  from  a  New  York  State 
subscriber  : 

In  my  experience  in  my  garden  while  teaching  in  Japan,  I  hit 
upon  a  new  method  of  preparing  the  soil.  It  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  I  want  now  the  machinery  to  api)ly  this  method  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  this  country,  and  if  there  is  any  money  in  tlie 
invention  of  such  machinery  I  want  a  share  of  it.  As  I  liave  not 
the  time,  money  or  mechanical  ability  to  construct  and  get  a 
patent  on  the  machinery  I  have  in  mind,  what  would  The  R.  N.-Y. 
advise  me  to  do  about  it? 

We  often  have  similar  letters  from  those  who  have 
some  new  device  or  invention  which  they  wish  to  sell. 
We  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  them.  It  is  natural 
for  a  man  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  invention; 
but  how  can  he  get  business  men  to  take  the  same 
view  ?  Thousands  of  devices  are  patented  every  year, 
yet  few  of  them  will  ever  earn  the  cost  of  the  patent 
fees.  The  truth  is  that  a  poor  inventor  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man  with  the  money,  and  unless  he  can 
devise  something  of  great  and  evident  merit,  he  must 
take  the  terms  offered  him  or  go  without. 

0 

The  supply  of  evaporated  apples  has  been  much 
larger  this  fall  than  usual,  but  an  active  demand  has 
kept  the  market  well  cleared.  The  quality  has  been 
excellent,  and  this  has  probably  contributed  largely 
to  the  demand.  The  market  has  shown  more  weak¬ 
ness  during  the  past  few  days,  and  prices  have  ruled 
somewhat  lower.  Canadian  shippers  are  offering 
stock  at  extremely  low  figures.  Exporters  have  been 
looking  for  some  stock,  but  have  bought  little  here, 
as  they  could  do  better  in  interior  markets.  Few 
sun-dried  apples  have  arrived  this  year,  and  the  price 
on  these  was  placed  so  high  that  buyers  have  had  little 
inducement  to  handle  them.  The  market  for  fresh 
apples  has  been  duller  and  the  price  lower  than  the  ( 
crop  this  year  would  warrant.  There  has  been  a  small 
supply  of  fancy  fruit,  and  the  demand  has  been  good 
for  such.  But  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  poor  stock  that  no  one  wanted  except  at  low  prices, 
and  this  has  depressed  the  market  and  tended  to  de¬ 
preciate  prices  of  all  stock.  The  Hudson  River  re¬ 
gion  has  sent  a  large  proportion  of  poor  stock  this 
year.  That  from  other  points  is  much  better.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  later  markets  will  be  bet¬ 
ter.  The  large  crop  and  the  poor  quality  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
poor  market  and  the  low  prices. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Duboc  Jersey  pigs  two  months  old  and  registered,  can  be  had 
of  E.  S.  Clarkson,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  manufacture  the  Victor  incu¬ 
bator,  which  is  claimed  to  be  absolutely  self-regulating.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circular  free. 

There  is  a  good  chance  to  get  pure  strain  Hereford  cattle  at  the 
auction  sale  of  Mr.  Merryman’s  herd  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November 
15.  Announcement  on  page  721. 

Doesn’t  some  one  want  Jersey  heifers?  Mr.  J.  D.  Buchanan,  Lib¬ 
erty  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  offering  them  at  prices  of  ordinai-y  stock.  Mr, 
Buchanan  is  an  old  Jersey  breeder. 

Black  cattle  skins  properly  tanned  make  excellent  robes,  rugs, 
coats,  caps,  etc.  Ed.  R.  Hardy,  Abingdon,  Ill.,  is  the  pioneer  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  and  the  robes  that  we  have  seen 
from  his  place  are  very  fine. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  manufactured  article  appears  that  every  one 
needs;  but  every  person  who  keeps  house  wants  a  Hour  bin.  They 
keep  fiour  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  and  save  their  cost  every  year. 

An  excellent  one  is  made  by  Cook  Flour  Bin  Co.,  Homer,  Mich. 

While  you’re  buying  pigs,  why  not  buy  from  the  best  stock? 
The  best  should  be  good  enough  for  anybody,  especially  when  it 
took  the  prizes  whei-ever  entered.  That’s  what  the  Willswood  herd 
did,  and  the  catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Ask  for  it  from 
Wills  A.  Seward,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

Many  farmers’  boys  are  asking  where  to  send  game,  furs,  etc. 
Wm.  H.  Cohen  &  Co.,  Nos.  229  and  231  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
supply  some  of  the  largest  restaurants  and  dealers  with  game, 
and  get  gooil  prices.  They  also  supply  some  of  the  largest  clubs 
n"ar  tlic  city  with  live  <-11: ail  for  stocking  ^ame  preserves.  They 
also  baud Ic  lur?  ginseng,  poultry,  fruits,  etc.  Write  them  for 
partu-ul.-irs. 

Wk  liave  na<l '■.onsidcrabie  to  say  about  produciic.'  eggs  .at  .a., 
.average  of  one  cein  ea«.*h.  Before  we  get  done  •'.vilh  •Pii.ii*-r 
Sci^ince,”  we  shall  learn  tljat  the  ‘‘  u.'.iscle-makers”  are  the  odsI 
expensive  paft  ot  the  food.  The  great  problem  iu  fe  dio;  :iny 
animal  la  to  get  these  “  muscle-makers  ”  for  *he  le-'.s::  uiore;. .  !i 
is  a  singular  fact  that  fine  ground  bone  .*nd  meat  -s  :  '  »»Tve  t.  .  '? 
as  an':c;il  and  plant  fuOd.  A  pprt  '•ijitlug  this  fact,  th-.  Bi-_,,i  i.-  ■  i-  .■.• 
tilizer  o' pro/r  «c  supplying  food  for  Dei  s  «  ,,  ,  • 

])Iant3.  A.  F.  Hunter,  editor  of  Farm  P(»ultry,  has  s.  iiTi  i  a 
pamplui  t  called  .Feeding  for  and  the  Bradley  C-ompany  wlb’ 

send  it  to  any  readc”  of  The  R.  N.-  Y-  who  will  upp'y  to  th  rm  .'m 
It.  Send  an  '  ask  for  it.  V.’e  will  guaranU  - ’u^t  it  is  inieres’.ing 
and  instructive. 


Wiiiiiiiiaie-iiadliiiiilllSl 


who  are  working  in  farmers’  families, 
are  the  daughters  of  neighbors.  All 
hired  girls  are  somebody’s  girls.  Said  a 
woman,  “My  girl  is  sometimes  saucy, 
but  perhaps  no  more  so  than  girls  are  to 
their  mothers.  She  was  accompanied 
home  from  the  spelling  match  the  other 
the  beginning,  brings  disastrous  results  night  by  a  low  fellow,  and  when  1  spoke 
in  later  life.  I  helped  to  cut  a  large  to  her  about  it,  she  flew  mad.”  “What  did 
The  second  point  of  economy  in  which  maple  recently,  and  thought  of  the  years  yon  (Jq  then  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Told  her  that 
the  furnace  system  fails,  applies  more  it  had  taken  to  grow,  and  the  minutes  it  if  spoke  to  me  like  that  again,  I 
particularly  to  the  wooded  sections  of  took  to  fell  it.  A  single  unwomanly  act  would  send  her  home,  and  to  get  about 
the  country.  It  makes  a  large  cash  item  will  destroy  the  good  reputation  of  years,  her  work.”  Imagine  the  angry,  harden- 
lloston  has  long  of  expense  for  fuel,  in  place  of  labor  Why  was  the  tree  cut  ?  It  was  dead  at  ing  thoughts  of  the  inexperienced  girl  ! 

which  may  be  performed  at  a  season  of  the  heart.  A  living  egg  deposited  at  the  “  j’li  go  with  whom  I  please,  for  all  of 
the  year  when  time  can  be  easily  spared,  base  years  before  had  developed  into  a  her,”  was  probably  her  mental  comment. 
It  frequently  happens  in  order  to  secure  worm  which  had  eaten  its  way  to  the  Inconsiderate  objections,  harshly  given, 
the  most  faithful  help,  the  farmer  em-  heart.  A  girl  of  14  had  long  been  a  mys-  repel.  The  .same  thing  happened  (se- 
Why  shouldn’t  ploys  a  man  by  the  year,  and  cutting  the  tery  to  me.  She  seemed  to  be,  naturally,  cretly)  again  the  first  opportunity. 

year’s  supply  of  wood  is  a  very  convenient  of  a  sunny  dispo.sition,  but  if  the  lea.st  Under  similar  circumstances,  another 
the  pupils’  j«1^  on  which  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  thing  occurred  which  she  did  not  like,  woman  said  to  her  girl,  “  Why  did  you 
labor  during  winter.  she  had  a  fit  of  .sulks  at  once.  Too  large  not  come  home  with  your  brother  last 

For  such  sections  of  country,  the  most  to  scold,  .she  pouted  in  silence.  After  sev-  night  ?” 
desirable  method  of  heating  would  seem  eral  hours,  she  would  be  her  natural  self  “  iJe  went  home  with  Kate,  and  1  was 
to  be  by  means  of  a  good,  large  base-  again  ;  but  it  was  trying,  and  she  kept  not  going  to  wait  at  the  church  for  him,” 
Orators,  e.spccially  tho.se  who  never  burning  and  ventilating  coal  stove  in  the  herplaceonlybecau.se  of  the  Christian  was  the  impatient  reply, 
worked  on  a  straw  stack,  are  often  fond  central  portion  of  the  house,  and  smaller  patience  of  her  employer.  Happening  to  “That  would  not  have  been  long  to 
of  detailing  the  glories  of  the  thra.shing  wood  stoves  to  warm  rooms  beyond  the  arrive  at  her  parents’  home  just  at  din-  wait,  and  I  do  not  like  you  to  keep  that 
machine — how  it  has  revolutionized  farm-  fellow’s  company.  lie  is  not  a  good  boy.” 

ing,  etc.  The  women  folks  see  very  little  S  ’  “  What  do  I  care;  I  guess  there  is  no 

l)oetry  about  it.  It  means  extra  work  C~  '  ""  harm  in  ju.st  walking  home  with  him.” 

and  vexation  while  its  visit  lasts.  The  “  A  girl  who  does  not  care,  is  a  pitiable 

following  lines  expre.ss  many  a  woman’s  ^  object.  A  girl  who  is  ‘  talked  about,’  is 

feelings  as  the  tail  of  the  thrashing  ma-  ‘  ^ ^ ^  ^  a  nobody.  Would  you  like  to  be  sneered 

chine  passes  the  gate  on  its  way  out :  at  by  all  the  best  people  ?  Remember,  my 

Glad  Rood-bye,  old  machine,  with  thy  whistle  and  dear  girl,  we  will  be  like  those  we  play 

P'df-  1 1  with.  How  sorry  I  should  be  to  see  you 

OfthyworiTandhnrry,rve  had.initeenoiish.  ^  like  those  poor  old  hags  that  came  along 

All  my  trials  and  troubles  will  leave  on  yonr  track,  ■./ '■“.i  '  .  \? 

But  next  season,  alas !  you  may  bring  them  all  ^ m '  I:  ''  '  ''  here  last  summer,  they  did  not  care 

back!  '  when  they  were  your  age.”  The  kind 

The  last  glimpse  of  your  smokestack  with  glad  ,  ^  /  tone  and  loving  manner  had  their  effect. 

ness  I’ll  see,  '  T  &  With  a  burst  of  tears,  the  girl  confessed. 

And  where’er  thou  art  will  be  heaven  to  me.  j  “  I  did  not  think.”  The  confidential  talk 

In  thy  absence,  thy  coming  will  still  be  my  di^ad,  /  ||  .  .'r ;  gAv  _  '  followed  left  the  girl  in  a  softened. 

As  thy  presence  each  season  has  whitened  my  V  w  j  i 

(  loving  mood,  hi  o  matter  what  her  future 

P  lif^  may  be,  she  will  never  forget  to  be 

To  some  wide,  barren  desert  where  gram  cannot  f  .•  >  *f 

Where  the  voice  of  the  thrasher’s  heard  never  so  ^  ‘ ■  y  When  reasoned  with,  the  fir.st  woman 

low,  !  ^  !  said:  “Hah!  she’s  only  a  hired  girl ;  let 

I  would  ily,  were  I  able,  and  there  try  to  lind  4  <  her  go.”  The  other  said  :“  I  don’t  love 

A  land  with  the  thrashing  machine  left  far  behind.  ,  J.  ,^47'  ■,  A  ,  ,  j.  .  tit 

\  -  ■'i  foi”  the  honor  of  womanhood,  I 

On  a  bare,  rocky  isle,  in  a  cold  polar  sea,  ^  *J  must  do  my  duty  and  care  for  her  as  my 

With  no  thrashing  machine,  would  be  sweet  home  1  V  o  C  P'  C 


WOMAN’S  DUTY  TO  WOMAN. 


Tiik  Ho.ston  School  Hoard  has  passed  portion  to  the  occupants  than  city  home.s, 

an  order  that  all  lunches  sold  in  the  pub-  except  those  of  the  wealthy;  for  the  j^xercisk  a  mother’s  infeuence  over 

lie  schools,  shall  be  .such  as  are  approved  great  question  of  rent  does  not  figure  so 

.  ,  ...  V.TI  •  ^  •  J.T  -T.  ,7  .  ANY  GIRE  within  YOUR  HOME, 

by  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Phy.s-  prominently  as  in  the  city.  Morning  _ 

ical  Training.  Someone  has  proposed  callers  are  few,  and  the  household  duties  ^  I  'HE  foundations  of  character  should 

that  the  New  England  Kitchen  provide  confine  the  family  to  certain  parts  of  the  ^  carefully  and  early  in  life, 

soup  and  other  wholesome  articles  of  house  during  a  great  portion  of  the  day. 

food  for  the  jiupils,  at  moderate  prices. 

Hie,  cake  and  pickles  have  long  been  the 
staples  of  school  lunches,  and  when  their 
places  are  taken  by  more  nourishing 
food,  it  is  likely  that  the  poor  health  of 
school  children,  attributed  to  over-study, 
will  greatly  decrease. 

had  school  kitchens  where  cooking  is 
taught.  It  would  be  quite  an  innovation 
to  arrange  to  have  the  pupils  eat  the  food 
prepared  by  these  young  cooks  who  do 
everything  by  rule. 

Young  America  have  his  balanced  ration? 

The  demands  made  on 
strength  by  our  present  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  require  that  their  bodies  be  well 
nourished. 


LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET. 

Lady  somerset  is  in  every  way  a 
woman  worthy  of  the  sincere  ad¬ 
miration  of  women.  In  spiteof  her  title, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  is 
very  w’calthy,  and  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  English  aristocracy,  an  American 
woman  in  the  most  humble  station  of 
:,  may  regard  her  as  a  sister.  For 
Lady  Somerset  does  not  view  the  world 
from  her  social  standard  in  life.  She  has 
chosen,  rather  than  a  society  life,  to  take 
her  stand  on  the  side  of  reforms  that  are 
of  vital  interest  to  humanity,  and  with 
which  every  good  woman  and  man  sym- 
She  was  elected  President  of 
the  Hritish  Women’s  Temperance  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1891,  and  has  been  reelected 
The  close  friendship  between 
herself  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  is 
Lady  Somerset  is  again 


LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET.  Fig.  193. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

as  occasion  requires.  A  ner  time  one  day,  1  was  invited  to  par- 
icted  ventilating  stove  take.  Seated  at  the  table  was  a  younger 
e  good  ventilating  fea-  sister,  four  years  old.  “Ma,  give  me  life 
furnace,  in  a  compara-  pie  !  ”  she  screamed, 
aner.  There  is  a  flue  in  “  Haby  don’t  wan’t  pie  first ;  be  a  little 
le  stove,  and  these  flues  lady  now,”  coaxed  her  mother.  “  Give 
th  a  pipe  running  down  me  pie,”  yelled  the  spoiled  child,  and  as 
and  out  to  the  open  air.  the  mother  did  not  reach  for  it,  the  child, 

Qstant  supply  of  fresh  with  all  her  force  flung  a  fork  full  at  her 
es  heated  in  passing  up-  mother’s  face.  The  pie  was  quickly  pathizes. 
n  off  at  the  top  of  the  given,  and  the  father  laughed  as  he  said, 
flue,* opening  at  the  bot-  “  She  has  a  temper!  Haven’t  you,  baby?” 
e,  takes  the  colder  air  That  was  the  key  to  the  older  sister’s  since, 
through  the  stove  pipe,  manner  :  Unreproved  bursts  of  passion 
ney  This  plan  not  only  while  young  ;  the  habit  formed  is  hard  well  known, 
mutilation,  but  also  does  to  break.  making  a  long  visit  in  America,  accom- 

the  heat  at  the  floor  and  Some  girls  are  practically  motherless  panied  by  her  20-year-old  son,  who  is 
Ijacent  rooms,  than  the  while  the  mother  is  still  living.  These  still  pursuing  his  studies,  and  is  to  do 
.n  do.  These  stoves  are  girls  are  not  given  a  fair  chance.  The  some  of  the  “  finishing  in  America, 
leating,  so  that  an  extra  words  “  fitly  spoken  ”  are  neglected,  or  Lady  Somerset  has  been  accused  by  her 
!  to  carry  the  heat  into  the  child  is  chided  so  harshly  that  only  opponents  in  England,  of  trying  to 
h  slight  additional  ex-  evil  thoughts  remain.  Many  of  the  girls  Americanize  Hritain.  If  it  were  true. 


HEATING  A  FARMHOUSE. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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we  could  certainly  bear  her  no  ill  will. 

Lady  Somerset  was  fortunate  in  being 
the  eldest  daughter  in  a  family  where 
there  were  no  sons.  Her  father  being  a 
scholarly  man,  and  finding  that  his 
daughter  inherited  his  ability,  gave 
her  every  opportunity  for  education,  and 
spent  on  his  daughters  the  ambition  that 
would  naturally  have  been  centered  in  a 
son.  With  natural  endowments  of  mind, 
broadened  by  a  liberal  education,  and 
unhampered  by  want  of  means.  Lady 
Somerset  is  eminently  fitted  to  lead  a  re¬ 
form  movement.  And  she  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  take  her  stand  on  the  many 
social  questions  which  are  waiting  for 
brave  souls  to  solve  them.  She  thinks, 
writes  and  acts.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
cherish  a  cause  if  we  do  not  work  for  it  ? 
Lady  Somerset  is  a  worker.  During  the 
last  year  she  held  115  meetings,  27  con¬ 
ferences,  traveled  over  8,000  miles,  and 
spoke  in  20  counties  to  about  200,000  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  North  American  Review  of 
October,  she  contributes  an  article  on 
the  woman  question,  and  I  must  omit 
much  that  enthusiasm  would  prompt  me 
to  say,  to  give  place  to  arguments  more 
able  than  mine — the  words  of  Lady 
Somerset : 

The  more  we  seek  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
of  reasons  that  are  given  to  prove  that  woman 
must  not  face  the  great  piiblic  questions  of  the 
time,  or  endeavor  to  enter  “  the  maze  of  politics,” 
the  more  clearly  we  understand  that  these  many 
reasons  resolve  themselves  into  one,  and  that  one 
is  the  disability  of  sex.  It  is  not  education  that  is 
wanting,  because  the  higher  education  now  places 
many  women  far  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
voter,  some  on  an  equality  with  any  statesman, 
and  the  average  woman  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  the  average  man.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  Indian  squaw  carrying  the  baggage  of 
the  family  on  her  back  while  the  man  leisurely 
sits  on  his  horse  smoking  his  short  pipe,  cannot 
feel  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  woman’s  equality  in 
physical  strength;  at  any  rate,  the  Indian  has 
realized  it  and  made  practical  use  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  Women  have  a  greater  role  than  that  of 
fighting;  they  are  the  fountain  of  the  race,  at 
which  it  recruits  its  losses,  perpetuates  its  hopes, 
and  conserves  the  results  of  the  victories  already 
gained ;  and  I  maintain  that  if  service  to  the  na¬ 
tion  is  to  count  as  a  chief  article  of  faith  for  the 
voter,  the  service — aye,  the  dangerous  service — 
that  woman  renders  every  nation,  is  far  greater 
than  the  occasional  facing  of  a  Maxim  gun  or  the 
remote  contingency  of  a  bursting  shell.  There  is 
hardly  a  woman  who  is  not  called  to  come  face  to 
face  with  death;  who  does  not  go  down  into  the 
great  Gethsemane  of  suffering,  and  with  the  dew 
of  eternity  on  her  brow,  give  to  the  world  its  sons 
and  daughters.  It  is  woman’s  fight  for  the  race, 
the  fight  in  which  she  too  often  gives  her  life.  It 
is  a  greater  service  to  bear  soldiers  than  to  bear 
arms.  OAITHKR  IlOWK. 


HOW  TO  FUMIGATE  A  ROOM. 

ROOM  should  be  thoroughly  fumi¬ 
gated  after  having  been  occupied 
by  a  patient  having  any  of  the  serious 
contagious  diseases.  A  w^riter  in  the 
Journal  of  Health  gives  directions  for 
fumigating  with  sulphur  :  ‘  ‘  Close  the 

doors,  windows,  fireplace,  etc.,  pasting 
strips  of  paper  over  all  the  cracks.  Fumi¬ 
gation  by  burning  sulphur  is  most  easily 
accomplished.  Two  pounds  of  sulphur 
should  be  allowed  for  every  room  from 
10  to  12  feet  square.  It  is  better  to  divide 
it  and  put  it  in  several  pans,  rather  than 
to  burn  the  entire  quantity  of  sulphur 
u.sed,  in  one  pan.  To  avoid  the  danger 
of  fire,  these  pans  should  be  set  on  bricks, 
or  in  other  and  larger  pans  filled  with 
water  or  with  sand.  After  pouring  a  little 
alcohol  on  the  sulphur,  and  properly 
placing  the  pans  about  the  room,  the 
furthest  from  the  door  of  exit  should  be 
lighted  first ;  the  others  in  order.  The 
operator  will  need  to  move  quickly,  for 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Many  readers  who  have  not  the  time 
to  go  out  and  work  up  a  club,  send  us  a 
list  of  names,  and  we  send  sample  copies 
direct.  Then  a  mere  suggestion  secures 
the  subscription. 


no  one  can  breathe  sulphurous  fumes 
with  safety.  After  closing  the  door,  the 
cracks  around  it  should  be  pasted  up,  as 
was  done  within  the  room.  Six  hours, 
at  least,  are  generally  necessary  to  fumi¬ 
gate  a  room  properly  ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  may  be  entered  and  the  windows 
opened  ;  and  they  should  be  left  open  as 
long  as  convenient,  even  for  a  week  if 
possible.  After  fumigation,  a  thorough 
process  of  cleansing  should  be  instituted. 
At  least,  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be 
rubbed  dry.  Much  the  better  way  is  to 
whitewash  and  re-paper.  The  fioor  and 
woodwork,  and  the  furniture  should  be 
scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
or  some  other  disinfectant.” 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

These  patterns  retail  for  from  25  to  40 
cents  each,  but  we  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  only,  at  10  cents  each.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  styles,  every  pat¬ 
tern  is  complete  and  guaranteed  to  be 
perfect.  Write  the  order  separate  from 
other  matter,  give  bust  measure  and  pat¬ 
tern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents.  Full 
instructions  accompany  every  pattern. 
We  do  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  patterns  will  not  be 
sent  to  nonsubscribers.  Any  two  pat¬ 
terns  given  to  old  subscribers  who  send 
one  new  subscription. 

6203.  Ladies’  Waterproof  Cloak. 

This  is  a  styli.sh  garment  for  a  rainy 
day.  The  long  coat  is  shaped  in  skeleton 


6203. 

Ladies’  Waterproof  Cloak. 


style,  having  no  sleeves,  but  large  open¬ 
ings  at  the  arm’s  eye,  so  that  the  fash¬ 
ionable  sleeves  may  readily  pass  through. 
The  back  is  held  in  position  by  an  inside 
belt  fastened  around  the  waist,  extra 
fullness  being  added  at  the  center  by  a 
reversed  box  plait  below  the  waist  line. 
The  loose  fitting  fronts  close  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  with  buttons  and  buttonholes  on  a 
fly.  The  cape  is  of  ample  length  to  af¬ 
ford  thorough  protection  to  the  dress 
sleeves,  and  the  collar  may  be  turned  up 
better  to  shield  the  throat.  Straps  close 
the  cape  in  front.  Deep  pockets  have 
serviceable  overlaps  that  protect  the  con¬ 
tents.  The  cloak  may  be  made  from  any 
of  the  many  styles  of  cloakings  now  spe¬ 
cially  manufactured  for  this  purpose. 
Pattern  6203  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.,  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 


Winter  Protection  for  Roses. — It  was 
formerly  thought  that  roses  were  the 
flowers  of  June  only  ;  but  now  the  rose- 
lover  may  have  them  all  through  the 
summer.  During  a  visit  to  the  World’s 
Fair  when  the  roses  were  at  their  best,  I 
received  many  valuable  hints  concerning 
their  cultui*e  from  a  German  gardener 
who  came  over  with  20,000  rose  plants. 


MOTHERS. — Re  sure  to  use  ‘‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Rest. — AO/v. 


Consumption 

was  formerly  pronounced  incurable.  Now  it  is  not.  In  all 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

will  effect  a  cure  quicker  than  any  other 
known  specific.  Scott’s  •Emulsion  pro¬ 
motes  the  making  of  healthy  lung-tissue, 
relieves  inflammation,  overcomes  the  excess¬ 
ive  waste  of  the  disease  and  gives  vital 
strength. 

ForOoughs,  Golds,  Weak  Lungs,  Sore  Throat, 
Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia, 
Loss  of  Flesh  and  Wasting  Diseases  of  Ohildren. 

Buy  only  the  genuine  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott’s  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  SO  cents  and  $1. 


TRADE  MARK. 


He  was  giving  them  daily  care  and  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  his  work  was  repaid  by  the 
most  beautiful  buds  and  blossoms  I  ever 
saw.  He  told  me  that  the  very  best  win¬ 
ter  protection  they  could  have  was  hem¬ 
lock  boughs.  The  aromatic  odor  pre¬ 
vents  the  ravages  of  mice,  while  the 
boughs  provide  the  necessary  warmth.  I 
tried  this  method  last  winter,  and  deli¬ 
cate  teas  were  entirely  uninjured.  The 
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ICHAUTAUQUAM 

READING  CIRCLE. 

A  definite  course  in  English  History 
and  Literature,  Modern  Art,  Geology,  and 

Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century 

Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading. 
Take  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complcte  and  helpful 
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^  plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878. 
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Ageratum  has  been  recommended  to  me 
as  a  daily  winter  bloomer  ;  and  from  the 
marvelous  growth  of  stalks  and  wonder¬ 
ful  wealth  of  bloom  that  a  few  cuttings 
have  given  me,  I  am  sure  they  are  all 
they  are  represented  to  be.  To  those 
who  are  a  long  distance  from  green¬ 
houses,  they  supply  a  long-felt  want  for 
abundant  winter  bloom.  The  dwarf  va¬ 
rieties  are  considered  best. 

EEEA  F.  FLANDERS. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  4866 
sq.  In.  of  Iron  get  Intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  Introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

RooheaUr,  N.  Y. 


The  RuitAi.  Nkw-Yobkeu. 


Ayer’s 

CHERRY 

Pectoral 

For  Colds  and  Coughs 

RECEIVED 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

AT  THE 

World’s 

FAIR. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture. 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  Just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  tl. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER,  NEW  YOBK. 


PRICE 

$8.00 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

^  KnitH  a  HUickinic  h<;al  and  too  in 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cot¬ 
ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitteron 
the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it 

STRONG, DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

Satisfaction  friiarantccd.  Agents 
wanted.  Kor  particulars  and  saiii' 
pie  work,  address, 

J,  E.  GEAKHAKT,  Clearfield,  Fi/- 


lar  Ati  /OB  10  CENTS.  KINU  CABO  CO..NOBTU  UaVEN.  uuNM. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machlnein  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

865.00 Sewing  Machine 

ABSOLUTELT’r.'.a: 


FREE. 


you  can  live  at  home  and 
make  ten  tinie.s  oniinary 
wages.  Ve  have  machines  rang- 
ing  in  price  from  $8.!)8  up.  We  are 
the  only  .’VlaiiufiKd.iir.TS  selling 
In  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  HU  days  trial 
without  one  cent  in  advance.  Don’ t  fail  to  writeUxlay. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


w  w  w  w 

FREE! 


Our  large  21-pago  catalogue  of  Or¬ 
gans,  also  our  new  and  elegant  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Fianos,  containing  16  pp. 

We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
In  the  world,  from  which  wo  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first- 
class  Organ,  war-  ,, 
ranted  20  years,  ^  ^  5  O 
with  stool  and  jT  / 
book,  for  only  a. 

No  money  required  until  Instru¬ 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  tested  la 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  Instal¬ 
ments.  Easy  payment. 

Wo  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  tvoenty  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  it  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever  ( 
offered  on  earth.  Write  your  r.ame  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  is  received. 

As  an  advertisement,  wo  rH,  a  1^00  Stool,  Book  and  Cover  | 

will  sell  the  first  Piano  of  "I  /  Free, 

our  make  In  a  place  for  only  sffj  J|  A  Regular  price.  $350.00.  i 

Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  626  Washington,  N.  J. 
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‘'HOME,  SWEET  HOME.” 

\V»  promised  to  give  you  a  few  mind- 
stirrers  this  week.  They  follow.  They 
may  not  add  a  single  name  to  Th?:  R. 
N.-y.’s  list,  hut  our  friends  are  doing 
such  noble  subscription  work  just  now, 
that  we  can  spare  one  week’s  space  from 
the  usual  campaign  argument.  The  cold 
weather  will  soon  drive  you  into  winter 
quarters,  where  you  will  be  forced  to 
see  much  of  your  family,  and  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  happiness  of  your  home 
by  your  personal  behavior.  We  a.sk  you, 
therefore,  to  make  this  mental  picture 
in  your  mind  : 

The  top  of  a  steep,  muddy  hill.  The 
night  is  dark,  drizzly  and  uncomfortable. 
The  horses  have  pulled  the  wagon  to  the 
top,  and  are  now  resting  for  a  moment. 
The  farmer  sits  on  the  front  seat  look¬ 
ing  down  into  the  valley  below  him. 
The  only  thing  that  pierces  the  black¬ 
ness  is  a  light  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  It  is  shining  from  the  window 
of  the  farmer’s  home,  and  as  he  sits 
there  in  the  dark  and  rain,  a  vision  rises 
before  him,  and  he  sees  as  no  other  man 
on  earth  can  see,  just  what  the  four 
walls  of  that  home  inclose.  At  such 
moments  in  a  man’s  life,  great  and 
solemn  thoughts  come  to  him,  and  he 
realizes  like  a  flash  how  much  the  vision 
brought  into  view  by  that  distant  light 
means  to  him.  What  are  his  thoughts 
as  he  takes  up  the  reins  at  last,  and  the 
horses  move  on  ?  Does  he  look  forward 
eagerly  for  the  first  step  within  the 
circle  of  that  light,  or  is  there  some 
vague  longing  tugging  at  his  heart  to 
remind  him  that  some  of  life’s  possibili¬ 
ties  for  happiness  have  leaked  away  ? 

* 

Put  yourself  in  that  farmer's  place, 
my  friend,  and  tell  yourself  honestly, 
what  vision  comes  up  to  you,  at  such  a 
time.  Perhaps  you  see  this  :  A  neat  and 
cozy  room.  The  table  is  spread  all 
ready  for  supper.  Your  wife  sits  with 
her  work  basket,  making  a  baby’s  dress. 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  happy  light,  as  she 
turns  her  head  to  listen  for  the  sound  of 
your  returning  wagon.  The  little  boy 
is  at  the  window  ready  to  run  out  wdth 
the  lantern  as  you  drive  into  the  yard. 
The  little  girl  has  put  your  slippers  bj"^ 
the  stove  to  w’arm,  and  now  grandpa  has 
her  on  his  knee  showing  the  picture  in 
her  little  book,  so  interested  that,  for 
the  time,  he  forgets  the  vacant  chair  be¬ 
side  his  own.  There  is  love  there  pure 
and  true.  You  have  brought  happiness 
into  that  home,  and  those  people  trust 
you  and  believe  you  to  be  a  good  man. 
As  you  pick  up  the  reins  and  drive  on 
to  that  light,  you  drink  from  the  sweet¬ 
est  cup  of  happiness  that  earth  can  ever 
bestow. 

Rut  there  is  a  shade  on  this  vision. 
Maybe  this  is  wdiat  you  see  :  The  same 
room  and  furniture.  The  little  girl  has 
gone  to  bed.  ^Vhy  should  she  sit  up  to 
greet  her  father  ?  The  little  boy  has 
been  ordered  to  come  out  and  help  un¬ 
harness.  Nothing  like  putting  him  to 
w'ork  early.  Grandpa  sits  fretting  wdth 
the  peevishness  of  age.  Your  wife  sits 
there  either  sad-faced  and  melancholy, 
careless  and  indifferent,  or  bristling  up 
like  one  who  must  be  ever  ready  for  a 
retort  or  some  sharp,  cutting  speech. 
No  love  thei-e,  I  tell  you.  You  shrug 
your  shoulders,  and  your  face  grows 
hard  as  you  slowly  drive  on.  As  you 
come  nearer  home,  you  say  to  yourself 
one  of  tw'O  things  : 

1.  “  J  wish  I  had  a  wife  who  coidd  mahe 
my  home  happy  !  ” 

2.  “  Oh,  if  I  could  only  live  my  life  over 
again,  and  regain  the  confidence  and  love 
of  my  wife  and  children,  how  hajjpy  that 
home  would  be 

One  of  these  thoughts  fills  your  mind. 
Complaint  or  self-reproach.  Which  is  the 
more  honest — which  the  more  truthful  ? 


We  put  that  (question  right  home  to 
you,  sir !  Don’t  dodge  it,  my  friend  ! 
Don't  look  around  to  see  if  it  hits  neigh¬ 
bor  Rrown  or  Cousin  Keene  or  somebody 
else!  “■  Thou  aH  the  rmm  !  ^  Go  out  in 
the  barn  and  face  yourself  honestly  for 
once,  and  nine  chances  out  of  ten  you 
will  end  by  saying,  “  That  hits  me  right 
in  the  heart,  and  1  know  it.  I  am  a  man, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  set  an  example  of 
patience,  honor,  honesty,  love  and  good 
manners  to  my  family,  and  I  haven’t 
done  it !  1  have  shirked  my  duty  as  the 

head  of  my  family,  and  have  lost  some  of 
the  happiest  days  out  of  my  life.” 

That’s  a  good  beginning  ;  keep  it  up  ! 
Don’t  you  let  old  age  come  and  take  you 
by  the  throat  and  sternly  say  :  “You 
have  wasted  your  best  energies  chasing 
after  wealth  and  power.  Why  didn’t  you 
live  so  that  gray  hair  would  bring  you 
true  love  and  friend.ship  ?  What  ambi¬ 
tion  is  there  left  ?  A  fig  for  your  money ! 
Far  better  the  trusting  love  of  one  who 
hnows  that  you  are  faithful  and  true.” 

Some  day  there  will  be  a  vacancy  in 
your  family.  Death  may  thrust  in  his 
sword,  or  the  child  of  whom  you  are  so 
proud  may  run  counter  to  your  will,  and 
leave  you  in  anger.  What  then,  my 
friend  ?  Will  your  money,  your  power 
or  your  self-esteem  hold  back  the  over¬ 
whelming  flood  of  memories  such  a  hole 
in  the  home  will  let  through  ?  We  ask 
you  that  as  a  friend,  and  we  challenge 
you  to  read  this  column  right  through, 
aloud,  in  the  presence  of  your  family, 
with  the  understanding  that  you  will  per¬ 
mit  a  fair  and  honest  discussion  of  the 
points  here  made.  Your  wife  is  at  fault, 
too  ?  Wait  ;  we'll  attend  to  her  case 
later.  You  must  take  your  medicine 
first.  In  the  writer’s  household,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  have  been  elected  : 

President . Wife. 

Vice  President  . .  Raby  Daughter. 

Secretary . M  other-in-law. 

The  writer  fills  the  positions  of  assist¬ 
ant  financial  manager  and  chairman  of 
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of  all  cases  of  consumption  can,  if  taken  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  be  cured. 
This  may  seem  like  a  bold  assertion  to 
those  familiar  only  with  the  means  gener¬ 
ally  in  use  for  its  treatment ;  as,  nasty  cod- 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  emulsions,  extract 
of  malt,  whiskey,  different  preparations  of 
hypophosphites  and  such  like  palliaiives. 

Although  by  many  believed  to  be  incura¬ 
ble,  there  is  the  evidence  of  hundreds  of 
living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  its 
earlier  stages,  consumption  is  a  curable 
disease.  Not  every  case,  but  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  cases,  and  we  \>cY\e\c,  fully  p8 
per  ce7it.  are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discover}’,  even  after  the  disease 
has  pi'ogressed  so  far  as  to  induce  repeated 
bleedings  from  the  lungs,  severe  lingering 
cough  with  copious  expectoration  (includ¬ 
ing  tubercular  matter),  great  loss  of  flesh 
and  extreme  emaciation  and  weakness. 

Do  you  doubt  that  hundreds  of  such  cases 
reported  to  us  as  cured  by  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ”  were  genuine  cases  of  that 
dread  and  fatal  disease  ?  You  need  not  take 
our  word  for  it.  They  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  been  so  pronounced  by  the  best 
and  most  experienced  home  physicians, 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  mis¬ 
representing  them,  and  who  were  often 
strongly  prejudiced  and  advised  against 
a  trial  of  “Golden  Medical  Discovery,” 
but  who  have  been  forced  to  confess  that 
it  surpasses,  in  curative  power  over  this 
fatal  malady,  all  other  medicines  with 
which  they  are  acquainteu.  Nasty  cod- 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  “emulsions”  and 
mixtures,  had  been  tried  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  and  had  either  utterly  failed  to  bene¬ 
fit,  or  had  only  seemed  to  benefit  a  little  for 
a  short  time.  Extract  of  malt,  whiskey, 
and  various  preparations  of  the  hypophos¬ 
phites  had  also  been  faithfully  tried  in  vain. 

The  photographs  of  a  large  number  of 
those  cured  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
lingering  coughs,  asthma,  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  and  kindred  maladies,  have  been 
skillfully  reproduced  in  a  book  of  i6o 
pages  which  w’ill  be  mailed  to  you,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps. 
You  can  then  write  those  cured  and  learn 
their  experience. 

Address  for  Book,  World’s  Dispensary 
MEDIC.4L  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$  1 5.2°  to  $40.2°  a  Week 

can  te  made  working  for  ns.  Of  special  Interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  bonis  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  S.  1.  BELL  &  CO.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


the  committee  on  taking  care  of  the 
baby.  There  is  no  patent  on  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  You  may  u.se  it  in  your 
family  if  you  like. 

* 

And  now,  friends,  it  does  seem  too  bad 
to  leave  The  R.  N.-Y.  out  entirely.  We 
have  used  some  strong  language  this 
week.  You  may  call  it  too  strong,  but 
we  have  no  desire  to  weaken  it,  for  we 
considejr  the  ideal  American  farm  home 
as  the  most  likely  place  to  provide  the 
Americans  who  are  to  make  our  future 
country  what  it  should  be.  Let  us  all 
sacrifice  something  for  the  Jwme.  And 
now  let  us  close  with  this  note  from  a 
friend  in  Illinois  : 

I  am  mucb  pleased  to  learn  that  you  intend  to 
give  more  attention  to  tbe  culture  of  flowers,  and 
to  greenhouse  work.  Why  not  give  some  attention 
to  landscape  gardening  so  far  as  farm  homes  are 
concerned  ?  Every  week  I  have  been  sending 
some  of  my  papers  after  I  have  read  them,  to  two 


The  N.  Y.  World. 

The  New  York  Weekly  World,  has  just  changed 
its  weekly  Into  a  twlce-a-week  paper,  and  you 
can  no  w  get  the  two  papers  a  week  for  tbe  saone 
old  price  -  $1  a  year.  The  news  from  New  York 
fresh  every  three  days. 

In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  $1  65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  tbe  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Interests,  and  is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  tl. 

In  combination  with  The  11.  N.-Y.  11.60. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  in  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Eree  Press,  either  direct  from  its 
own  columns  or  in  clippings  from  It  in  other 
papers.  It  is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  $1 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 

The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
In  the  East.  K.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B.  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
E.  Newell,  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  In  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  ladles,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.30. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacihc 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 

The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuable  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  In  the  world.  Handsome 
Illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove-Flttlng  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  Interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
up-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.35. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  news  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-oiHce  In 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  publication.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


children  of  a  prosperous  farmer  in  northern 
Illinois.  Among  the  papers  I  send,  are  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  Gardening,  and  numerous  seed  and  plant 
catalogues  in  their  season.  It  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  what  these  children  have  done 
in  the  way  of  a  fruit  garden,  and  landscape  gar¬ 
dening.  It  would  do  credit  to  an  amateur.  They 
not  only  supply  the  table  with  small  fruits  in  their 
season,  but  furnish  all  the  near  neighbors.  lYhat 
astonished  me  the  most  was  the  arrangement  of 
their  “  front  yard,”  so-called.  In  addition  to  a 
large  supply  of  beautiful  flowers,  they  have  a 
very  successful  water  garden.  With  money  made 
from  berries  they  have  purchased  a  lawn  mower 
and  put  it  to  good  use,  too.  This  has  all  come 
through  the  matter  pertaining  to  gardening  and 
floriculture  sent  them  by  me.  So  I  have  come  to 
think  that  after  all,  there  is  something  to  work 
and  live  for. 

That’s  the  point  exactly  !  Start  the 
young  people  in  the  right  way  !  Let 
them  see  how  much  pleasure  and  beauty 
life  has  in  store  for  them.  You  might 
possibly  spend  a  dollar  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  by  .sending  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year 
to  some  such  home. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “good  reading  ”  for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,000  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 

The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  FuDllshed  every  Mon¬ 
day  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.70. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  best  poultry  paper  In  the  world  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  how 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs;  bo  v  to  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
most  profitable  breeds.  Semi-monthly.  Regula 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.75. 


The  State. 

This  Is  the  oldest  evening  paper  In  Richmond, 
Ya.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regular  price,  $1 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  50. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  publishing 
regularly  tbe  proceedings  of  farmers’  Institutes 
held  In  Wisconsin  during  tbe  fall  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  for  complete  State 
news  Is  published. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees, 
honey  and  home  Interests,  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  journal  of  Its  class.  Those  who 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  while 
many,  no  longer  Interested  in  bees,  consider 
the  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  continue  subscribers.  Regular 
price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $1  75 


Farm  Journal. 

Every  one  knows  this  bright  monthly  paper. 
There  Is  nothing  else  like  it.  It  is  unique  and 
original.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.20. 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower  and 

HOME  COMPANION.  A  monthly  paper:  edited 
by  Charles  A.  Green,  who  has  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  practical  horticultural  writer.  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology  at  Washington.  P.  C. 
Reynolds,  L.  B.  Pierce  and  other  first-class 
writers  contribute  to  its  columns.  It  scould  be 
In  the  home  of  every  fruit  grower.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


Every  Subscriber  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  Entitled  to 

A  FREE  SAnPLE  COPY  OF 

OlBisrini^oRK 

A  Briglit,  Family  Religious  Newspaper. 
ILLUSTRATED, 

$3  a  year— 40  to  52  pages— Weekly. 

.\ddress  for  sample  copy  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORK, 

Box  2129  Times  Building.  N.  Y.  C. 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  send  to  our  own  subscribers  The  Christian  Work,  to  those  who  do 
not  already  take  it,  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  both  a  year  for  $3.00. 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 

WE  have  secured  special  rates  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorkeb.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  New-Yobkeb  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  in-ogramme  consisted  mainly  of  papers  and 
discussions,  iargely  on  c.attle  diseases. 

The  Ohio  and  Indiana  Butter,  Egg  and  Poultry 
Association  at  a  recent  meeting  discussed  the 
pouitry  question.  This  discussion  revealed  the 
fact  that  through  central  and  southern  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  northern  Kentucky,  the 
crop  of  turkeys  was  very  large;  the  weather  had 
been  favorable  all  the  season  for  the  production 
and  there  is  the  largest  crop  of  turkeys  this  sea¬ 
son  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

A  report  on  the  foreign  potato  crop  says  that  the 
yield  in  Scotland  is  turning  out  about  two  tons 
per  acre  less  than  last  year,  and  the  tubers  aver¬ 
age  of  smaller  size,  yielding  a  considerably  smaller 
proportion  of  stock  suitable  for  American  ship¬ 
ment.  The  English  crop,  except  in  the  south  of 
England,  is  said  to  be  comparatively  light,  and  it 
is  probal)le  that  English  markets  will  draw  more 
or  less  stock  from  Scotland.  Expectations  of  a 
considerable  American  demand  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  ideas  of  Scotch  holders  to  some  extent, 
and  at  the  rates  now  asked,  stock  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  drawn  forward  at  less  than  about  $3  on  dock 
in  New  York. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.— Crops  were  good  for  a 
sand  farm:  oats,  30  bushels  per  acre;  corn,  100 
bushels  of  ears ;  wheat,  .33  bushels ;  potatoes  very 
light — only  100  bushels.  ii.  a.  s. 

Ci.AUK  County,  Ia.— I  did  not  cut  any  hay;  I  had 
26  acres  of  meadow,  and  was  obliged  to  pasture  it. 
I  had  28  acres  of  o.ats,  and  a  little  over  500  bushels 
of  good  quality.  I  had  46  acres  of  corn,  and  doubt 
if  it  will  average  10  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  Is 
poor  quality.  It  is  all  cut  and  shocked,  and  must 
take  the  place  of  hay  and  straw.  Immature  stock 
luis  been  largely  shipped  out  of  the  country.  We 
have  had  the  worst  season  known  to  our  country, 
and  hope  we  will  never  have  another  such.  We 
must  buy  feed  and  try  to  recuijerate.  m.  t.  a. 


FOR  SALE. 

Ne.ar  Baltimore  and  Washin^rton,  that 
will  make  .sxilendid  Vegetable  (}arden.s  or 
Farm.s,  and  only  33  to  3‘-i0  per  acre,  in¬ 
cluding  imxn-ovenents. 

Also  Choice  Farms  near  Fhiladelxihia. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow.  1894.  choice . 

Marrow,  1893,  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 

Pea.  1894,  choice . 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 

Marrow,  foreign,  1893,  choice . 

Medium,  foreign,  1894,  choice . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894,  choice . 

White  Kidney,  18W,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Fair  to  good . . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Dima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 

Green  peas,  per  hushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras. 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

We.stern  dairy,  first . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 

Tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first. 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  choice . 

Michigan,  etc.,  fancy . 

Western  and  N'western,  average  best.... 

Western  and  S’western,  good  to  prime... 

Western,  ice-house,  first . 

Ice-house,  fair  to  good . 

Dimed,  Western .  . 

We.stern  &  S’western,  fair  to  good,  pr  ca.se.3  (K)  <?i4  00 

Inferior,  per  case . 2  7.')  @3  25 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  75  @3  50 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  20-ounce,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®2  .50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  1  .50(^2  00 

Fameuse.  per  bbl . 2  25(<s2  .50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  .50 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00(<«3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  .50{<j2  00 

Gennetting  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50®2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00(<«2  50 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  .50('^3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

ranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark,  per  bbl.. 9  25(«)9  75 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 8  IX)C«9  00 

Eight,  per  bbl . 8  00(<^8  ‘25 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  50 

Per  crate . 2  75@3  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  2.5(®2  75 

Ixjng  Island,  per  crate . 2  50@3  00 

Grapes,  Concord,  per  lb  in  bulk .  2®  2}^ 

Niagara,  per  lb .  2®  214 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  18 

Niagara,  5-lb  basket .  10®  15 

Catawba,  per  ,5-lb  basket .  10®  12 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  16®  20 

Ijemons.  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  .50®3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box . 1  25®2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  Bright,  per  box . 1  75@2  25 

Pears,  Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  25®3  (X) 

Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00® 4  (X) 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  Z5@3  00 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00®5  00 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  (X) 

Common  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  (X) 

(Quinces,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  .50 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  7^®  8 

Choice .  7  @7)4 

Prime .  H!4®  6% 

Common  . 5  @6 

Sundried.  sliced . 6  @  6!4 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  1!4®  IH 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  oer  lb .  114®  1)4 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  Moorparks,  bxs,  per  lb.  .10  @10)4 

Bags,  oer  lb .  9  @10 

Royal,  boxes,  per  lb . 9  ®  9)4 

Bags,  per  lb  . 8  @9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1893,  per  lb . 8  @9)4 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 13  @14 

Blackberries,  1894,  {)er  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893  . 18  @18)4 

Evaporated,  1894  . 18)4® — 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 
No.  1  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 18  00  ®  ‘M  00  10  00  @20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings...  5  00  @  15  00  4(X)@800 

Otter .  6  00  @  10  00  5  00  @7  00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb  .  3  50  @  4  (X)  3  00  @  3  25 

Silver  fox . 25  00  @100  00  —  @  — 

Cross  fox .  3  00  @  8  00  —  ®  — 

Red  fox .  1  25  @  1  50  1  00  @  1  25 

Gray  fox .  50  @  (X)  50  @  55 

Wolf .  150  ®  2  00  1  00  @150 

Prairie  .  60  @  !X)  40  @  60 

Wolverine .  3  50  @  5  00  3  00  @400 

Lynx .  150  @  2  00  —  @  — 

Wild  cat .  40  @  75  —  @  — 

House  cat,  black .  20  @  40  —  @  — 

Colored  .  5@  10  —  @  — 

Marten,  dark . '.2  00  @  4  00  —  @  — 

Pale .  75  @  1  00  —  @  — 

Skunk,  black .  1  20  @  1  30  90  @  1  00 

Half-striped .  75  @  85  60  @  70 

Striped .  40  @  45  30  @  35 

White .  15  @  25  10  @  20 

Raccoon .  50  @  80  40  @  .50 

Opossum .  15  @  30  1#  @  20 

Mink .  50  @  150  40  @  70 


.  .2  25@2  :10 
..2(X)@  — 
..1  75®  — 
...1  80®1  85 
..1  80@1  85 
..1  25@1  50 
.  — ®  — 
. .  1  55®  1  65 
. .  1  60®1  7,1 
..2  2i5®2  30 
..2  0.5@2  10 
..1  7,5®2  00 
..2  00@2  10 
..2  10®2  15 
.  .2  80®2  85 
..1  02,®  — 
, .  97®  — 

1  10®1  12)4 


.Sl’LENDri)  POULTRY  aiKl  STOCK  FARMS, 


Write  or  call  and  see  us — It  will  pay  you. 

JOSEIMI  C.  IIENVrS&CO., 

Real  Estate, 

909  DRKXKu  Building,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale 


.23  @— 
.23)4@24 
.20  @22 
.17  @19 
.  15  @16 
.22  @23 
.20  @21 
17  @19 
.15  @16 
.16  («18 
.13  @15 
.12  @12)4 
.15  @16 
.12)4@13 
.12  @12)4 
.13)4@14 
,13  ®— 
.11)4@12 
.11  @— 
.10  @10)4 


.5(X)  Improved  and  Unlmi)roved  Farms.  ,5(X)  Town 
lA)ts  and  Villa  Sites.  Will  give  the  be.st  bargains  in 
the  Soutli.  Claremont  Is  a  growing  town  on  James 
River.  Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va. 


1,.520  acres.  A  bargain,  to  close 
estate.  Best  quality. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


FLORIDA 

LAND 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulafor 


1  75@2  00 
,1  62®  1  75 
.  I  25®1  i)2 
1  (X)®1  .50 
,1  (X)®1  90 
.1  •25®2  (X) 
,1  00®  1  12 


2  ()0®4  (X) 
75®1  .50 
20C,?l  .50 
10®  20 
75®  1  00 
40®  .50 

2  (X)®4  (X) 

3  00M4  (X) 
.50®2  00 
.50®  1  00 


SfC/MM/lK' 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Tuoche.s”  relieve  Throat 
Irritations  caused  by  Cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


aurren 


ca£An 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 


Closing  out  the  “  Ilayfields  ”  Herd  of 
Hereford  Cattle.  The  oldest  Hereford 
Hei’d  in  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
purest  strains,  bred  by  the  late  John 
Merryman.  All  cattle  registered  or  en¬ 
titled  to  registry. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  rans  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  constractlon  and  easier  cleaneti  than 
any  other  machine  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  in  Redaction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving:  of  Labor. 

CXEtMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  'WashlnKton  St.,  Chlca£:o,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


Market  for  Black  Walnuts. — Is  there  a  sale 
for  Black  walnuts?  If  so,  where,  and  at  what 
price  ?  J.  H.  v.  o. 

Sus.sex  County,  N.  J. 

Ans. — A  vei’y  small  sale.  They  are  used  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  candy  makers.  Good,  shelled  nuts, 
well  cured  bring:  about  $1  per  barrel,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  more,  np  to  $1..50.  Write  to  any 
of  the  commission  merchants  advertising  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Wintering  Mulberry  Trees.— I  wintered  in 
Florida  last  winter,  and  when  I  left  there  I  brought 
some  small  mulberry  trees;  they  had  been  in  leaf 
several  months  and  had  made  about  15  or  20 
inches  of  gr^owth.  I  dug  them  April  18;  the  ber¬ 
ries  on  this  variety  w'ei’e  ripe.  I  cut  them  short 
so  that  I  could  carry  them  in  my  trunk.  I  brought 
them  to  this  place,  planted  them,  and  they  made  a 
big  growth;  one  made  46  Inches,  and  was  still 
growing,  hut  I  cut  the  points  off  so  that  they 
would  harden  and  ripen  the  wood.  They  are  still 
green.  I  covered  them  cold  nights  to  protect  them 
from  the  frost.  How  can  I  protect  them  so  that 
they  will  winter  ?  I  think  if  I  could  get  them 
through  the  first  winter,  they  would  he  all  right 
after  that.  Can  any  readers  tell  me  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  them?  D.  A.  K. 

Saegertown,  Pa. 

Ans.— It  will  probably  he  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  protect  them  .so  they  will  not  freeze  hack 
some  from  the  tips.  If  the  surface  he  well  mulched 
after  the  ground  freezes,  this  wdll  probably  help 
somewhat.  What  sav  our  readers? 


60  Head  of  Hereford  Caffle 


including  bulls  “  B'ranklln  ’’  31875,  and  “  Double 
Anxiety  ’’  .5(X)-i4.  a  number  of  cows  direct  descendants 
of  “  Sir  Richard  2nd,’’  young  bulls,  heifers,  etc. 

Sale  to  take  place 


Thursday,  November  15,  1894 


commencing  at  1  i*.  M.  Conveyances  to  meet  all 
trains.  Ample  facilities  for  shipping  by  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Catalogues  on  application.  Terms  Cash. 

E.  GITTINGS  MERRYMAN,  PROPRIETOR, 
“  Ilayfields,”  Cockeysville,  Md. 
.MERRYMAN  &  PATTISON,  Auctioneers, 

11  South  Charles  Street,  Baltimoro,  Md. 


THE  LARIMER 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  CommlgslOD  House,  Established  186^. 

S.  H.  cto  El.  3E3C.  OST, 

1(X)  Pars  Place.  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  oi  any  ol 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


DITCHING  PLOW 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  8A01S  St  80N,  183  Beade  8t.,  N.  Y., 
tteoelvers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pboduci,  in 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dresset 
Calves.  Speci^Mss— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  implements  of  the 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  ‘40  men  sliov- 
ellfig.  Works  successfully  in  the  hardest  ground 
and  Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 
The  Larimer  Ditching:  Plow  Co.,  Crah  Tree,  Pa. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


CHOICEaPRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamerv 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  soecialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Bogs,  l.ambs.  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GAHNElt  &  Vi)., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  32  Little  12i,h  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Oacsevoort  BanX. 


Quail  and  almo.st  all  game,  are  now  in  season. 

Recent  arrivals  of  Long  Island  cauliflower  have 
been  very  poor. 

A  Holstein  hull  on  a  New  Jersey  farm  killed  his 
third  man  last  week. 

Few  hickorynuts  iti  market,  and  good  stock 
would  bring  high  prices. 

Green  peas  and  string  beans  from  Norfolk,  are  a.  g.  worth. 
of  extremely  xjoor  quality. 

Imported  dried  cherries  are  selling  for  7)4  to  9 
cents,  and  occasionally  a  little  higher,  ijer  pound. 

Arrivals  of  Florida  oranges  are  increasing,  hut 
the  quality  does  not  improve ;  many  of  them  are 
too  green. 

Receipts  of  butter  in  the  New  York  market  to 
October  1,  were  less  than  for  the  same  months  last 
year,  while  cheese  was  somewhat  more. 

Noi'thwestern  millers  ai'e  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  susiiending  the  production  of  flour 
during  December  to  maintain  market  ijrice.s. 

A  heavy  cyclone  in  Bermuda  is  reported  to  have 
damaged  buildings,  telegraphs,  etc.,  and  to  have 
destroyed  the  early  potato  crop,  and  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  the  onion  crop. 

Small  white  onions  were  in  good  demand  at 
high  prices,  earlier  in  the  season,  hut  the  demand 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  supplied  and  iirices 
are  much  lower  and  sales  slow. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Cattle  Com¬ 
missioners  held  a  two  days’  meeting  at  Worcester 


WITH  SIETER. 

New,  Convenient  and  Saving  Device  for 
Holding  B’lour.  Built  in  three  sizes,  to 
hold  25.  50  and  100  pounds  of  flour. 
Send  for  Special  Price  to  Agents. 

COOK  FLOUR  BIN  00., 

HOMER,  MICH. 


Established  since  1866. 
SEND  YOUR 


WM.  8.  RYAN. 


(EVAPORATED  OR  SUNDRIED) 

To  dies  JFtY-A.3>J- 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


who  want  to  earn  good 
salaries — honest  men,  don’t 
loaf — .  We  have  good  po¬ 
sitions  for  men  in  every 
county.  Write  us  at  once. 

E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO., 

VINELAND, 

HO  5th  Ave.,  New  Jersey. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

(Commission  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  daily  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LI  VE  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  in  New  York. 


•'  For  full  Informatloi 
about  the  best  Fanning 
mill.  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huUer, 


FANNLNG-MILL 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

iiEA.i:)QL7ALR.TE:R.S  FOK, 

Fruits  and  Produce 


t  xnresuer,  x.ioyer-juuxicr, 
Feed-mill,  Circular-savi 
Machine,  Land-roUei 
and  Dog-power,  send 
for  Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and 
for  information  show, 
ing  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  Ensi- 

[lnIbD  HABDJCB.  OoblMdOU.  N.  T 


Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 


We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladles  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agents  on  our  new 
DubiiCBtlons.  Full  particulars  given  on  application. 
It  you  apply  please  sene  references,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  phetograpb.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  for  terms  to  local  canvassers. 

At  dress  8.  1.  BELL  &  CO.,  Philadelphia  Pa 


Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Keports,  Special  Keferences.  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(D^lnquiries  and  CSorrespondeuce  Invited. 


Address, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


T  n  K  8  C I E  N  C  K  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Part  111. 

We  have  now  g'one  far  enough  to  know 
that  all  foods  for  man  or  beast  contain 
certain  distinct  substances  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  in  the  body  lean  meat, 
muscle  and  fat.  We  know  that  lean  meat 
cannot  be  made  out  of  the  fat-formers, 
and  that  an  excess  of  either  kind  of  food 
will  not  only  result  in  waste,  but  in  injury 
to  the  animal.  That  is  the  point  where 
the  “  balance  ”  of  the  ration  comes  in, 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  proper 
proportion  of  fat-formers  to  muscle- 
makers. 

In  order  to  get  at  this,  a  great  many 
experiments  with  feeding  animals  have 
been  conducted.  In  these  experiments, 
different  combinations  of  food  were  fed, 
the  weight  of  the  animals  recorded,  and 
the  amount  of  this  food  which  passed 
through  the  animal  as  urine  and  manure 
carefully  considered.  The  average  of 
the  best  results  in  hundreds  of  cases  was 
taken  as  a  standard.  It  must  be  said 
right  here,  though,  that  these  “  standard 
rations  ”  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  cast- 
iron  rules  of  feeding.  They  are  the  best 
average  guide  we  can  get,  but  as  in  every 
other  thing,  a  feeder  must  use  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  consider  somewhat  the  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  the  animal.  We 
shall  explain  what  we  mean  by  this  later. 

It  is  evident  to  any  thinking  man,  that 
the  food  of  an  animal  must  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  actual  work  it  does,  or 
whether  it  does  no  work  at  all.  We  all 
know  that  an  idle  horse  in  winter  does 
not  need  so  much  grain  as  he  does  in  the 
spring  when  hard  at  work.  We  know 
that,  but  we  do  not  always  realize  just 
why  that  is  so.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  you  will  see  that  the  hard-working 
horse  needs  extra  strength.  Where  is 
the  strength  ?  In  the  muscles.  These 
must  be  repaired  and  built  up  constant¬ 
ly,  and  we  know  that  nothing  will  do 
that  but  the  muscle-makers  in  the  food. 
The  horse  in  spring  needs  more  grain  be¬ 
cause  he  needs  more  muscle-makers,  and 
grain  is  rich  in  these  substances.  As  well 
try  to  repair  the  iron  work  in  a  bridge 
with  wood  as  to  give  the  horse  sound  and 
strong  muscles  on  a  feed  composed  large¬ 
ly  of  fat-formers.  To  give  a  yet  more 
practical  illustration,  it  is  evident  that  a 
cow  compelled  to  travel  all  over  a  10-acre 
field  to  hunt  food,  needs  more  muscle- 
makers  than  one  in  good  pasture  with 
plenty  to  eat  close  at  hand. 

Or,  take  a  cow  and  a  steer  of  the  same 
age.  We  do  not  want  to  make  the  cow 
very  fat,  because  we  would  prefer  to 
have  her  put  the  fat  into  the  milk  as 
butter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object 
in  feeding  the  steer  is  to  produce  a  big, 
fat  carcass,  with  the  meat  and  fat  laid 
on  the  bones  instead  of  being  made  into 
milk.  You  can  readily  see  that  from 
the  way  foods  are  composed,  the  cow 
must  be  fed  on  a  different  system  from 
the  steer  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Or  if  you  still  do  not  see  it,  take 
youi’  own  case.  You  are  at  home  on  the 
farm  chopping  wood  this  winter.  The 
hard  work  and  the  keen,  biting  air,  give 
you  such  an  appetite  chat  you  can  hardly 
eat  enough  to  satisfy  you.  Meat,  beans 
and  other  strong  food  must  be  supplied 
in  abundance.  Very  well,  you  conclude 
to  go  and  visit  in  town  10  days  or  so. 
You  put  on  your  good  clothes  and  start 
— taking  that  appetite  along  with  you. 
After  a  few  days  of  sitting  around  and 
“visiting,”  you  begin  to  feel  dull  and 
the  food  doesn’t  taste  so  good,  and  you 
eat  less  and  less.  Why  is  that  ?  In  a 
general  way,  you  know  that  a  lack  of 
your  accustomed  exercise  caused  the 
change  ;  but  now  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  see  the  real  trouble.  When  you  were 
hard  at  work  in  the  woods,  the  waste 
and  repairs  of  your  muscles  demanded 


large  quantities  of  muscle-makers,  and 
you  were  forced  to  eat  lots  of  strong 
food  in  order  to  get  it.  When  you  went 
indoors  to  visit,  you  did  not  need  this 
quantity  of  muscle-makers,  and  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  eat  heartily  for  a  time,  you 
made  yourself  feel  uncomfortable.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  while  warmly  shel¬ 
tered,  you  did  not  need  so  much  of  the 
fat-formers  as  before.  Think  of  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  shall  bring  it  up  again  to  show 
how  dry,  warm  shelter  for  animals  will 
save  feed. 

Now  we  can’t  help  understanding  why 
different  proportions  are  needed  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  animals.  Let  us  first 
take  up  the  “  balanced  ration”  for  milch 
cows.  That  is  probably  what  most  of 
us  are  interested  in.  As  a  result  of 
much  study  and  feeding,  the  tlerman  ex¬ 
perimenters  conclude  that  the  average 
cow  giving  milk  should  consume  every 
24  hours,  food  enough  to  provide  123^ 
pounds  of  fat-formers,  23^  pounds  of 
muscle-makers  and  two-fifths  pound  of 
pure  fat  for  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight. 
That  is  the  amount  suggested  for  a  cow 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  and  we  would 
use  more  or  less  as  the  cow  was  heavier 
or  lighter.  This  is  the  German  ratio. 
Certain  American  scientists  think  that 
the  conditions  are  such  in  this  country 
that  cows  making  butter  will  do  better 
on  a  little  different  proportion.  We 
will  take  that  up  later.  You  remember 
that  we  stated  that  the  pure  fat  in  a  food 
is  worth  more  than  the  plain  fat-formers 
— we  explained  why  that  was  so.  A  fair 
estimate  of  its  value  is  23^  times  that  of 
the  fat-formers — that  is,  a  pound  of  fat 
would  be  counted  the  same  as  23^  pounds 
of  the  food  out  of  which  pure  fat  can  be 
made  in  the  body.  According  to  this, 
the  two-fifths  pound  of  pure  fat  allowed 
for  this  1,000-pound  cow,  is  equal  to  23^ 
times  as  much,  or  one  full  pound  of  fat- 
formers.  This  gives  a  total  of  133^ 
pounds  of  fat-formers  and  23i  pounds  of 
musde-makers,  or  one  pound  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  5  2-5  pounds  of  the  former  as  the 
‘  ‘balanced  ration.”  The  first  thing,  then, 
is  to  see  that,  no  matter  what  the 
amount  fed,  the  food  of  a  milch  cow 
should  contain  5  2-5  pounds  of  fat- 
formers  (with  pure  fat  figured  in)  to 
each  one  pound  of  muscle-makers.  That 
is  called  the  nutritive  ratio.  That  isn’t 
all  of  it  by  any  means,  but  only  the  first 
and  easiest  step.  Now  take  your  chalk 
and  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  see  if  you 
can  figure  out  this  sum. 

A  farmer  has  these  foods  in  his  barn, 
with  the  following  average  analyses. 
How  can  he  mix  them  so  as  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  standard  rations  ? 

POUNDS  DIGESTIBLE  IN  100. 


Protein.  Carbohydrates. 
Muscle-Makers.  Fat- Formers. 

Pure  Fa1 

Ensilage . 

..  1.20 

12. 

U.b3 

Corn  meal . . . 

..  7.27 

63.40 

3.29 

Timothy  hay 

. .  3.67 

41.25 

1.03 

Clover  hay . . . 

, .  7.82 

40.25 

1.49 

Bran . 

,.  11.72 

44.66 

2.58 

A  “standard  ration”  contains  2^4  pounds  muscle- 
makers,  121/4  pounds  fat-formers  and  2-5  pound  of 
pure  fat. 

1.  Make  a  standard  ration  out  of  ensiiage,  clover 
hay  and  bran.  How  many  pounds  of  each  needed? 

2.  Make  another  out  of  Timothy,  corn  meal  and 
ensilage. 

3.  Make  a  third  out  of  clover,  bran  and  Timothy. 
The  object  is  to  figure  how  many  pounds 
of  ensilage,  clover  hay  and  bran  you 
must  take  to  obtain  123^  pounds  of  fat- 
formers,  234  of  muscle-makers  and  2-5 
pound  of  pure  fat.  ISIake  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  you  think  from  your  practice 
would  be  best  for  the  cow — that  is  so  as 
not  to  give  too  much  ensilage  or  too 
much  hay.  Figure  these  as  best  you  can 
alone,  and  next  week  we  will  give  our 
figuring  and  we  can  all  compare  notes. 

You  will  notice  that  we  give  some  new 
figures  in  this  table.  Last  week  we  gave 
the  full  amount  of  these  substances  in  the 
foods  ;  now  we  give  only  the  portion  of 
them  that  is  considered  digestible.  This 
amount  is  determined  by  “  artificial 
digestion” — that  is,  dissolving  these  foods 
in  weak  acids  as  close  as  possible  in 
strength  to  those  found  in  the  stomach. 
We  will  say  more  about  this  when  we 
come  to  talk  about  digestion  or  how  the 


food  is  changed  after  it  is  eaten.  First 
figure  out  these  rations  and  then  we  w  ill 
go  on. 


^Hbrctlanfoujs;  gnU’crtiiainj). 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


/s  Potash  Needed  ? 

Do  clay  soils,  as  a  rule,  need  potash  ?  I  have  a 
friend  in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence 
in  ali  matters,  especially  in  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry,  who  says  that  they  do  not,  yet  I  can 
scarcely  agree  with  him,  for  I  think  that  continued 
cropping  must  take  potash  out  of  any  soil,  asw-ell 
as  nitrogen  and  other  fertility.  My  friend  says 
that  the  potash  in  clay  is  practically  inexhaust¬ 
ible.  Who  is  right?  I  experimented  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  past  season,  but,  owing  to  the  excessive 
rains  soon  after  planting,  a  portion  of  the  crop  on 
both  plots  was  injured  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
exact  results,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  could  judge 
the  plot  with  potash  gave  a  better  crop.  w.  l. 

Ridgeland,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  heavier  soils  as  a  rule 
contain  more  potash  than  the  lighter 
ones  and  in  a  general  way  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  potash  is  not  needed  on  such 
soils  so  long  as  they  produce  fair  crops. 
It  will  not  do,  however,  to  .say  that  the 
potash  in  clays  is  “  practically  inex¬ 
haustible.”  A  recent  bulletin  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Station  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  actual  composition  of  soils  is  of 
less  importance  than  their  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Several  Rhode  Island  .soils  were 
analyzed  and  found  to  contain  more  than 
the  average  amounts  of  pota.sh  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Yet  good  crops  were 
impossible  unless  these  substances  were 
applied.  Two  explanations  are  given  for 
this.  The  soil  may  be  naturally  rich, 
yet  so  hard  and  compact  that  the  roots 
of  plants  are  restricted  in  their  move¬ 
ments  and  cannot  reach  and  assimilate 
enough  plant  food.  Again  some  soils 
are  so  damp  and  full  of  acid  as  to  be 
“  sour”  and  in  this  condition  plants  can¬ 
not  thrive.  The  first  trouble  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  thorough  tillage — 
the  mellowing  and  fining  of  the  soil 
giving  the  plants  a  better  chance  to  put 
out  their  roots.  The  “sourness”  may 
be  corrected  by  drainage  and  the 
use  of  quick-lime.  All  this  shows 
that  the  actual  amount  of  fertility 
in  the  soil  is  not  the  true  index  of 
its  capacity  to  produce  a  crop.  There 
may  be  tons  and  tons  of  potash  in  an 
acre  of  soil  and  yet  the  crop  may  be  a 
complete  failure  unless  a  bag  of  muriate 
of  potash  or  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
is  applied.  Analysis  of  soils  as  a  guide 
to  their  fertility,  is  ofted  misleading. 
The  safer  way  is  to  ask  the  soil  if  it 
really  needs  potash,  by  using  different 
quantities  on  different  plots  and  compar¬ 
ing  results  with  yields  where  none  was 
used.  Sometimes  a  dressing  of  quick¬ 
lime  on  .such  soils  gives  a  large  increase 
of  crop.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  crops  needed  lime.  It  may  be 
that  the  soil  needed  it  and  that  lime 
cured  the  sourness  or  liberated  plant 
food  that  was  previously  out  of  reach  of 
the  plants. 

Whoever  else  may  be  elected.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  been  elected,  by  a  large 
majority,  as  the  best,  most  progressive, 
brightest  agricultural  paper  for  the 
business  farmer. 


Leather 

gets  hard  and  old  fast  enough  ;  to  keep 
It  new  and  soft,  use 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

It  saves  half  the  money  spent  for  leather. 
It’s  food  and  life  to  leather. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “How  to  Take  Care 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochestfr,  N.  ” 


CUT  RATES 

For  good  reading,  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Subscribers  only. 

Our  Price 
Publishers’  with 
Price.  R.  N.-Y. 


Arthur’s  MaRazlne . $1.00  $1.90 

Century .  4.00  4.(55 

Cosmopolitan .  1.50  2.40 

Harper’s  MaRazine .  4.00  4.25 

Munsey’s .  1.00  1.90 

Peterson’s  MaRazine .  1.00  1.90 

Scribner’s .  3.00  3.(’>5 

Godey’s .  1.00  1.90 

Good  IIousekeepinR .  2.00  2.75 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4.00  4.40 

Ladies' Home  Journal .  1.00  1.90 

Household .  1.00  1.90 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4.00  4.40 

JudRe .  5.00  5.50 

Puck .  5.00  5..50 

Scientific  American .  3.00  3.(55 

New  York  I/CdRer .  2.00  2.(55 

Poultry  Monthly .  1.25  1.90 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly) . 1.00  1.75 

Harper’s  YounR  People .  2.00  2.05 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  3.(55 

Youth’s  Companion .  1.75  2.75 

Christian  Work .  3.00  3.00 


Nerve 

Tonic 


500. 

per  box. 

•  for  sa.so. 


Blood 

Builder 


Dr.WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  &rockylUe,Onti 


DOUBLE 
BREECH  LOAUEK 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  choAper  tbsn  els^ 
where.  Before  you  buy  send 
sump  for  60  pa^e  caulogue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

ir>enKin8t..anrinnati,0. 


A  doe  14k  Kold  pU* 
r  H  F  P  Ud  watch  to  every 
■  reader  of  this  paper. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  ub  with 
lyour  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  defiant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  $25.00  gold  watch  pay  onr  sample 
price,  $3.2.5,  and  ills  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
5*ou  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free#  Wrile  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’Q 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
331  Dearliorn  St.,  Chicago,  lU 


iSILVERETTE  For  CHEAPNESS  | 

i  WARE  * 

^  Nothing  Surpasses,  Nothing  Equals.  ^ 


solid  combination  of  metals,  so  named  by  reason  of  its  similar- 
011  VCl  CLLC  ity  to  silver,  produces  the  same  effect. 

WILL  NOT  TARNISH  LOOKS  LIKE 

IS  NOT  PLATED  I  SILVERETTE  »  SOLID  SILVER  I 

WILL  NOT  WEAR  OUT  wears  AS  LONG 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE-SIXTH  AS  MUCH. 
Read="Think==Act— 

On  the  following  offer.  In  order  to  induce  you  to  try  ouF 
SOLID  SILVKHKTTK  WARE  we  make  this  generous  offer: 

6  “Solid  Silverette”  Tea  Spoons,  $1.00  ■  OU  THE  ENTIRE 
6  “Solid  Silverettc**  Table  Spoous,  2  00  I  CASK  of  24  Pieces 
6  “Solid  Silverette”  Forks,  2. 00 1  FOR 

6  Finely  Silver  Plated  Knives,  2.00  |  O.M 

All  parked  In  a  neat  Plush  Lined  Case. 

CnpAI  1  I  We  will  send  any  one  of  the  sets  separately 
Os  tWiMLiat  price  named  and  if  you  then  desire  the 
balance  of  case,  remit  us  the  $4  00.  less  amount  previously 
sent,  and  we  will  forward  case  at  once. 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  to  see  and  examine  the  case. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  to  us  and  we  will  send  the  case  C.  O. 

I).  subject  to  examination.  If  found  i>erfectly  satisfactory 
pay  the  agent  $4.00  and  express  charges,  otherwise  PAY 
K(3THING.  We  refer  you  by  permission  to  the  United  States 
Express  Co.,  and  thousands  of  purchasers  of  our  goods. 

IF  YOr  11.44  E  AXY  DOX  BTS  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  advertisement  we  refer  you  to  the  following  religious  papers  who  \ 
have  iiersonally  indorsed  the  goods  in  their  columns,  viz.:  Intkriok,  Unio.s  Signal,  Baptist  Union,  Ram’s  Hobn.  Ep* 
WORTH  Hkbald,  Chicago;  Chbistian  Work.  Churchman,  Rvanoklist.  Christian  IIerald,  New  York;  Union  Gospkl  ^ 
News,  Cleveland;  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati;  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia.  ( 

LEONARD  MFC.  CO.,  ttepartment  463  20  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Uls. 


,‘.,$4.00 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cure  for  Roup. — Smoke  the  hens  with 
a  little  sulphur  onee  or  twice  a  week. 

Ceclarville,  N.  Y.  A.  ir. 

A  Grand  Guernsey. — H.  M.  Cottrell, 
manag’er  of  Levi  P.  Morton’s  farm,  sends 
this  note  : 

Our  Guernsey  cow,  Bretonne,  h.is  just  completed 
a  year’s  work.  She  prave  11,219  pounds  of  milk, 
and  602.92  pounds  of  butter  f.at  In  the  year. 

On  the  basis  of  85  per  cent  of  a  pound  of 
fat  making  a  potind  of  Initter  that  means 
over  709  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 
Think  of  that,  ye  scrub  supporters  ! 

Cooking  Feed  for  Hogs. — Is  there  any 
difference  between  feeding  corn  chop, 
scalded  and  fed  as  slop,  and  the  whole 
grain  fed  to  hogs  ?  Which  make  the  best 
meat  ?  G.  p.  m. 

North  Point,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  will  be  no  difference 
in  the  mail  of  hogs  fed  on  dry  or  on 
scalded  grain.  As  a  result  of  many  re¬ 
ported  experiments,  we  would  say  that 
there  is  a  slight  gain  made  from  cooking 
the  grain. 

Ram  Fence  Rreaker. — J.  H.  Brown 
tells,  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  wire  and  picket  fence. 
Though  put  up  carefully,  the  fence  is 
now  largely  a  wreck  ; 

It  was  rendered  so  by  the  too  assiduous  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  small  Merino  ram,  and  a  not  much  larprer 
yearlinpr  heifer.  The  pickets  were  of  pine,  and 
many  of  them  cross-jrrained.  The  ram.  found  it 
out  first.  He  accident.'illy  broke  the  first  one  by 
too  much  simple  head  pressure.  .Shortly  after¬ 
wards  we  found  him  at  work,  backing  up  about 
two  rods,  and  then  proingr  throuffh  the  fence  every 
time.  The  c.alf  has  the  same  effect,  only  she  does 
not  back  up.  She  plants  her  feet  firmly  on  the 
pround  and  forpes  ahead. 

Female  Hogs  and  Sheep. — Ho  female 
dogs  ever  kill  sheep  ?  Ho  they  ever  have 
hydrophobia  ?  I  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  that  they  never  kill  sheep, 
for  whenever  he  had  heard  of  or  read  of 
any  sheep  being  killed,  he  would  write 
to  the  parties  losing  the  sheep  to  learn 
whether  a  male  or  female  dog  did  the 
killing.  The  answer  would  be,  naale, 
every  time.  p.  k.  ii. 

North  Guilford,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  can  tell  about  this? 
Let’s  have  canine  “woman’s  rights”  by 
all  means ! 

Truck  on  Wheels. — We  supposed  that 
nearly  every  one  knew  how  cattle  are 
fed  from  wheel  trucks  in  the  large  dairy 
barns.  We  are,  however,  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe  one,  and  so  reprint  (.see  page  711, 
Fig.  191),  a  picture  used  some  years  ago 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  box  of  the  shape 
shown  is  fitted  on  two  small  wheels  so 
that  a  man  by  pushing  down  on  one  end 
may  balance  a  heavy  load  and  wheel  it 
down  the  feeding  alley  past  the  cows — 
feeding  out  the  grain  or  ensilage  as  he 
goes  along.  This  is  much  better  than 
using  a  wheelbarrow  or  trying  to  balance 
a  bushel  ba.sket  on  your  hip  and  feed 
out  with  the  other  hand. 

Castor  Oil  for  Hens. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  6,  W.  TI.  Fraley  tells  us 
how  he  treated  his  pets,  which  were 
taken  suddenly  ill.  The  next  morning 
after  reading  his  account,  I  found  a  P. 
Rock  hen  on  the  ground  apparently  life¬ 
less  ;  but  on  pushing  her  aside  gently, 
she  moved  her  head.  I  picked  her  up  ; 
found  that  she  could  not  stand  and  did 
not  open  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be 
speechless ;  she  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  and  I  said,  “  Now,  Mr.  Fraley,  do 
you  think  castor  oil  will  cure  her  ?”  I 
scalded  some  meal  and  made  it  into  balls 
about  as  large  as  I  thought  she  could 
swallow.  I  put  a  piece  of  glass  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  in  a  half  dozen  of  the 
balls,  and  castor  oil  in  the  others  until 
she  had  taken  20  or  30  drops  of  the  oil. 
I  had  mixed  a  little  carbolic  acid  solution 
in  the  scalded  meal.  I  make  the  carbolic 
acid  solution  by  pouring  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  acid  into  a  pint  bottle  of  hot  water. 
I  fed  the  hen  the  scalded  meal  vvith  a  little 
of  the  acid  solution  for  a  week,  giving 
the  oil  every  second  day.  I  kept  her  in 
a  box  until  she  was  able  to  stand,  and  to 
eat  and  drink  without  assistance.  She 


now  has  a  large  garden  all  to  herself, 
and  moves  about  some,  but  very  leisurely, 
and  tastes  everything  that  is  fed  to  her 
as  though  her  tongue  must  be  badly 
coated  yet.  I  think  I  must  give  her 
some  quinine  before  she  will  acquire 
much  activity,  but  if  there  is  any  other 
tonic  better  for  a  convalescent  hen,  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  it  is.  M.  w. 

Cheviot  Sheep. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y. 
give  me  some  information  in  regard  to 
Cheviot  sheep  ?  Are  they  coarse  or  fine 
wool  ?  How  do  they  compare  with  the 
Shrop.shire  and  South  Hown  breeds  in 
regard  to  mutton  and  wool  ?  Are  they 
as  profitable  as  either  of  those  two 
breeds  ?  i.  A.  v.  o. 

Quincy,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  a  general  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Cheviot  is  a  mountain  or 
hill  sheep — a  native  of  the  hills  at  the 
south  of  Scotland.  They  are  larger  than 
Shrop.shires,  with  a  finer  wool,  and  a 
very  close  fieece.  The  mutton  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  The  cheviots  are  white 
faced.  On  rough,  hilly  land,  they  would 
probably  do  better  in  some  respects 
than  Shropshire.  An  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  breed  is  found  in  a  circular 
sent  by  H.  F.  Wilber,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Hens  With  a  Cold. — What  is  the 
trouble  with  my  hens  ?  They  make  a 
peculiar  noise  like  a  hen  that  has  been 
eating  dry  corn  meal.  I  do  not  know 
which  to  call  it,  coughing  or  .sneezing.  I 
did  not  get  the  window  in  the  henhouse 
as  early  this  fall  as  I  intended.  Ho  you 
think  that  they  have  taken  cold  ?  I  am 
feeding  soft  feed  mornings — middlings 
and  bran — and  wheiit  at  night.  l.  h.  c. 

A  NS. — They  have  undoubtedly  taken 
cold,  and  are  threatened  with  roup. 
Keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  avoid  all 
drafts.  Read  the  .symposium  on  roup  on 
page  048  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  13. 
The  feed  is  all  right,  if  you  do  not  make 
the  soft  feed  sloppy.  The  ration  should 
include  green  stuff  of  some  kind,  ground 
shell  or  bone,  and  meat  in  some  form, 
with  good  drinking  water. 

New  Hampshire  Woodchucks. — We 
find  the  following  statement  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  : 

Woodchuck  statistics  computed  a  few  years  ayo 
by  a  New  Hampshire  student  of  economics,  laid 
bare  the  fact  that  one  he.ilthy  woodchuck — and 
there  are  no  unhealthy  woodchucks — would  eat, 
and  did  eat,  between  the  first  of  May  and  first  of 
September  of  any  year,  500  pounds  of  red  clover, 
first  and  second  crops.  An  inside  estimate  placed 
the  number  of  woodchucks  then  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  at  482,960.  No  one  made  a  business  of  hunt¬ 
ing  them,  and  if  10,000  were  casually  killed  or 
trapped  in  a  ye.ar  that  was  a  large  number.  The 
statistician,  to  be  as  easy  as  he  could  on  the 
farmer,  figured  on  the  b.asis  of  470,000  woodchucks 
in  the  State,  all  busy,  during  the  four  months 
mentioned,  cutting  and  mowing  away  clover 
throughout  New  Hampshire— to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  farm  products  they  saved  the  farmer 
the  trouble  of  gathering  himself.  If  one  wood¬ 
chuck  harvested  500  pounds  of  clover,  of  course 
there  w.as  no  getting  around  the  f.act  that,  at  the 
same  rate,  the  470,000  woodchucks  gathered  a  crop 
of  235,000,000  pounds,  the  equivalent  of  1I7,.500  tons 
every  year.  Placing  hay  at  even  the  ridiculous 
price  of  $6  a  ton,  here  was  the  astounding  exhibit, 
as  plain  as  the  simple  rules  of  multiplication  and 
division  could  make  it,  that  the  annual  tribute 
woodchucks  wei’e  levying  on  the  hay  fields  of  the 
patient  New  Hampshire  farmer  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $705,000  ! 

Oats  and  corn,  half  and  half,  consti¬ 
tute  our  best  feed  in  this  country.  Can 
some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  experts  give  me  a 
combination  of  liran  and  oil  meal  that 
will  fill  the  bill  ?  If  not,  can  they  make 
up  a  ration  of  feed,  bran  and  oil  meal 
that  will  lessen  the  price  ?  First,  for  a 
work  horse  ration,  fed  heavily,  and, 
second,  for  a  driving  horse  used  but  lit¬ 
tle.  The  present  price  of  feed  per  100 
pounds  is  SI. 35.  bran  S1.30,  oil  meal  -SI. 70. 

Stony  Fork,  Pa.  E.  D.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  feed  oil  meal  very 
sparingly  to  horses  at  first.  It  has  a  very 
laxative  effect  on  some  animals.  Try  it 
in  small  quantities  first  and  see  how  it 
affects  them.  The  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  reports  the  following  satis¬ 
factory  daily  ration  for  work  horses  at 
ordinary  road  work  ; 

12  pounds  Timothy  hay. 

6  poiinds  ground  corn  and  oats  (equal  parts) . 

6  pounds  wheat  bran. 

2  pounds  linseed  meal. 

For  driving  horses,  there  is  no  really 
good  substitute  for  oats.  For  such  ani¬ 
mals,  we  doubt  if  over  one  pound  per  day 
of  linseed  would  be  profitable.  We  have 
never  felt  that  it  was  profitable  to  buy 
the  ordinary  “  feed”  sold  by  dealers.  It 
is  too  convenient  to  mix  worthless  oat 
hulls  in  it. 


r  Givk'Attention  tO'  the  first  symptoms  of  a  Lung 
Complaint,  and  check  the  dreaded  disease  in  Its  In- 
cipiency,  by  using  Dr.  D.  J.ayne’s  Expectorant,  a  safe, 
old-fashioned  remedy  for  all  Affections  of  the  Lungs 
and  Bronchia.— Adv. 
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WEBSTER  &  HANNUM'S 

Green  Bone 

GUTTER 

is  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  ^ 

does  its  work  perfectly.  jc 

In  all  competitive  tests  it 

easily  takes  first  place.  j 

Every  poultryman  knows  that 

green  bones  are  superior  to  dry  “ 

bones  for  egg  food. 

If  you  want  your  hens  to  lay 

buy  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  ^ 

Bone  Cutter  and  ,  jc 

Medal  and  Diploma  T. 

feed  green  cut  at  World’s  Fair,  g 
bones. 

Our  catalogue 
is  free. 


WEBSTER 

&  HANNUM, 

107  Albany  St., 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


c^?re|e°’.h  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOIIER  3,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  U.  D.  GILL,  V.  8..  Secretary, 

332  B.  27tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNB  MACVH  AGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINE.  Shlnrock.  Erie  Co..  O. 


COD  CAI  C— Three  grand  A.  .1.  C.  C.  Heifers, 
rUll  OALC  St.  Lambert  and  Eurotas  blood. 
Solid  color;  seven  months  old.  $75  takes  them. 

J.  D.  BUCHANAN,  Liberty  Falls,  N.  Y. 


UADDV  DCCnCD  P,  Pfl  Breeders  &  shlpi)ers 
nAnnl  nLLULn  06  uUi  of  improved  .stock, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  liou.se  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiorndale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


High-Class  Shropshires 

70  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  21, .0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  "  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THH  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  B.  Brbck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  MIoh. 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  35  firsts.  1892. 
Ex.  lino  P.  R.  Cockerels.  1).  .1.  GREEN.  Rcnrock,  O. 


To  tho  VICTORS  belong  the  orders,  so  if  houglit  from 

''Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 

you  are  sure  of  getting  only  tho  rest.  This  herd  won 
I’TUZES  on  every  animal  entered,  at  the  Four  Fairs 
where  shown  this  Fall,  September  find  October  fiir- 
rows.  Catalogue  tells  all.  I’rlees  on  business  basis. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  New  Jersey. 


CHESHIRES 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  noiv  shipped  419  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  For  lean  meat,  quick  growth  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  B.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N  Y. 


0RSEBLVINKET5 

ARE  THE  STRONGE.ST. 

Ma<le  In  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Aykk-s  <fe  .Sons,  Phii.aoa. 
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Burlington  “Stay-On” 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  like  a  tailor-made 
coat.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “BURLINGTON." 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., Burlington, WIs, 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable 
knife  made.  Fully  warranted 


CIRCULARS  SENT  ERIE. 


A.  C.  BHOSIUS, 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
YoungSows  bred 
Young  service  Boars. 


ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvtlle,  N.  Y. 


nilDHP  ICDCCY  D I  flQ- can  bo  made  an- 
UUriUU  JLIIOLI  rlUO  nually  from  a  Reg¬ 
istered  Duroc  Jersey  Sow.  Pigs,  two  months  old,  reg¬ 
istered  sire  and  dam,  $5  each.  E.  L.  CLARKHGN, 
Tivoli,  N.  Y.  Refer  by  permission  to  Tiik  R.  N.-Y. 


WAllTCn — Married  man,  that  understands  caring 
IIHnibU  for  stock  by  tho  year.  Hoforonee  re¬ 
quested,  by 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 

RUEEDERB  OF  I.AROE 

Poiand-Ghina  Hogs 

ChittenanKo,  N.  Tl. 


PEKIN  DUCKS— 100  choice  breeders  yet  to  go  at 
price.  Brooksldo  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J 


TOULOUSE  GEESE SX‘,cLr5';;:r, 

Cayuga  Ducks,  at  $2  per  pair.  One  Cheshire  Boar  and 
two  Sows,  six  months  old,  $15  each;  No.  1  stock. 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 


cannot  exist  where  WIno  of  Copper  Is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  MONITOR 

IIVCUBATOK,  self  regulating. 
Large  Ills.  64  page  catalogue  for 
4  cts.  in  stamps.  Buy  the  Bc«t. 
Williams, 54  Race  St., Bristol. Conn. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulatine. 
Tho  simplest,  most  reliable, 
ind  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
n  tho  market.  Circulars  free. 
Eli  (&  CO.,  Quincy,  HU 


Priirtn  Dntrnloiim  or  Rock  Oil,  $4.50, per  barrel  of 
UllllIC  I  ClIUlClIIII  .50  gallons.  Just  the  thing  for 
painting  or  spraying  poultry  and  other  outbuildings. 

WILL  J.  WARRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


Hens  Lay  “S' 

eggs— hard  shell  and  double  "the  number 
when  fed  on  GILEKN  CUT  HONE. 
- You  can  save - in  money; 

Dollar  sx'ui 

bushels  of  grain  by  using 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter. 

Best  and  cheapest.  Price  $10  and  upward. 
Illus.Catalogue  Free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford,  Mass. 


HAND  BONE,  SHELL  AND 

CDRN  MILLS<^»>'  Poultrymcn. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BUGS.,  Kastuu,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Tiiousands  In  Suc¬ 
cessful  Operation. 

SmPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF.  REG  ULA  TING. 
G  u  ar  n  n  t  e  e  cl  to  hatch  a 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Illns.  Catalog. 
Circulars  Free. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  OIL  CAKE  MEAL. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  OIL  MEAL.  It  suiiplies  the  most 
essential  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  AliBOTT,  Manager.) 


THYNIO-CRESOLt^SHife 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  wiliruse  It.  we  will  seni  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  If  they  B  ■ 

will  forward  30  certs  to  pay  postase.  Why  cot  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THt 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


ill 


ENTERPRISE  FEED  GRINDER 


Humorous 


OLD  RELIABLE 


uimmi 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JKI^I.lKS.  Has 
acorrufated  pan  over  tireboz,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  iconnected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per- 
feet  autoiiiiitic 

Champion  is  as  n^KgRBaT^Mlv 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Uook  pan  as  the 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Which  prew  to  be  a  ewe ; 

It  followed  her  to  school  one  day,  and  then  it  real¬ 
ized  what  a  fool  it  was,  for  the  school  was 
a  cuisine  college,  and  there  it  soon 

Became  a  mutton  stew. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

Ok  course  it  makes  you  feel  had  to 
bite  a  worm  in  an  apple,  but  think  how 
much  worse  the  worm  feels. — AUMsoii 
Globe. 

A  i.iTTi.K  boy,  on  returning’  from  Sun¬ 
day  school,  said  to  his  mother;  “This 
catechism  is  too  hard  ;  isn’t  there  any 
kittychisms  for  little  boys  ?” — Tid-Uits. 

“WiiAT  is  the  action  of  disinfectants?” 
was  asked  of  a  medical  student.  “They 
smell  so  bad  that  people  open  the  door 
and  fresh  air  gets  in,”  was  the  reply. — 
Credit  Lost. 

Winks  :  “I  understand  you  have  been 
shooting,  old  fellow.  What  did  you 
.shoot?”  blinks:  “Only  a  couple  of 
brace  of  ducks.”  Winks;  “Were  they 
w  ild  ?  ”  blinks  :  “  Well,  n-o-no,  but  the 
farmer  was.” — Truth. 

Mil.  Huggins  :  “  What  do  you  think  of 
the  latest  medical  dictum  that  kissing  is 
unhealthful?”  Mr.  Hunker:  “It  is  quite 
true.  Mr.  Munn  happened  to  catch  me 
kissing  his  daughter,  and  I  was  laid  uf) 
a  whole  week.” — New  York  Sun. 

Mil.  E.  CoNOMic :  “Did  you  write  to 
that  man  who  advertises  to  show  people 
how  to  make  desserts  without  milk  and 
have  them  richer?”  Mrs.  E.  Conomic  : 
“  Yes,  and  sent  him  the  dollar.”  “What 
did  he  i^ejily  ?  ”  “Use  cream.” — Milk 
Reporter. 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 


CatnloRiic 

Free. 


I  at  ter  was  over  the 

old  i;on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  ralL 


HUDSON,  Ohio,  «to  MONTREAL,  Clnebec 


FEED  MILLS 


will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same 
time  In  any  desired  proportlo '.  This  Is  the  oniy  Keed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Guaranteed;to  do  as  represented  Send 
for  special  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Mill*, 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  etc.  Address 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


•  (Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
hnndiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  U, 
(1  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  t>ower. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
arind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Keystone''  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Cutter  . 

(or  Shredder)  I 


We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 

I _  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 

beat  constructed,  least 
complicated,  and  fast- 
est  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue, 
i M t  jaui  Leonard  D.  Harrisoru 
t  Box  C.  New  Haven  .  Conn- 
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Greatly  Improvel 

PSOLD  OH  TBIllU 

12  to  25  Bushefi 

^  per  hour 

of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp  and  all  nmail 
grain,  fine  or  coarse 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 
Hew  Lexington  .Ohio. 


husks  the  corn  and  at  the  same  time 
crushes  and  cuts,  or  shreds  the  stalks 
into  the  best  of  feed.  Made  for 
Engine  or  Horse  Power,  for  job 
work  or  home  use. 


Get  catalogue  quick. 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


rThls  Is  the  best  work  ye# 
published  on  this  Interest- 
ug  and  economlosubjecC 
and  every  Dairyman  and 
Stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
,  .  .  - - 


ByFrsf.  Bamasllohaaoa, 
and  laaea  ■.  TninefS 


ABINGDON,  ILL..  Manu¬ 
facturer  of  Black  Cattle 


fj  kind,  should  have  one. 
y  withourcatalogofthe“Ohlo’ 

(Ensilage  and  Fodder  Outers 
and  Carrler3,and  plans  f  or jiUo, 

THE  SILVER  MFO.  CO., 
SALEM,  -  -  -  IHIO. 


Coats,  llobes,  Gloves.  Hugs,  Caps,  etc. 


Root 

Gutter 


|Hii5’crU  an  CO  u.si  %  t\  vcvtii&inn . 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  llrKAi.  New-Youkek. 


Irlj*  Cuts  everything  in 
A  fi  roots  and  vegeta- 
D  blesforBtock.Only 
li  n  Root  Cutter  with 
r  ■  a  self-feeding  de- 
L  ■  vice.  Bend  for  cir- 
ry*  culars  and  price. 

1^0.  E.  THOMPSON 
&S0NS, 

TI’SILANTI,  MICH. 


When  yon  can  the  Brat  at 

Sargo  p^rloea  In  any  Quantity. 

Inner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets. 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
TBB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


17  RIVER  ST. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  winter  courses  begin  January  3, 1895.  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announce¬ 
ment  address  1.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
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Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  !S1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates’,  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  Field  and  Ho^ 
Fence  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  I7  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill 


AMERICA. 

REDUCED  ONE-FIFTH  IN  DIAMETER. 

A  hybrid  between  finest  selected  Post-Oak  Grape  and  llupestris  Grape  ;  most  ex¬ 
cellent  native  species  of  southwest  Missouri.  The  vine  is  very  vigorous,  hardy, 
and  prolific.  A  two-year-old  graft  in  the  originator’s  vineyard  bore  4.')  pounds  of 
clusters  similar  to  the  one  represented  above.  The  vine  and  fruit  are  free  from 
all  diseases  ;  color  black.  The  quality  is  quite  good,  preferred  by  many  to  Concord, 
with  which  it  ripens.  Strong  vines,  by  mail,  $1  each  ;  ^8  per  dozen.  Catalogue  of 
general  Nursery  Stock,  with  full  description  of  above  and  others  of  my  produc¬ 
tions,  free  on  application.  Address  T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


Take  equal  parts  of  STRENGTH  and 
ELASTICITY,  don’t  think  of  omitting 
the  latter  as  you  might  as  well  try  to 
make  good  bread  without  leavening;  a 
heavy,  “soggy”  product  would  be  the  re.sult 
in  both  cases.  Now,  ha\’ing  your  ingredients 
of  the  best  quality,  mix  tlioroiiglily  so  that 
they  come  in  contact  at  every  point.  The 
good  bread  maker  never  tucks  the  yeast 
in  one  end  of  the  loaf.  Stretch  on  durable 
posts,  as  it  will  last  a  life  time.  You  can  buy 
it  “ready  made”  of 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Wich. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
THE  JAPAN  MAYBERRY;  THE  SALMONBERRY. 

The  Japan  Mayberry  is  described  by  Lather  Bur¬ 
bank,  its  originator,  as  the  earliest  raspberry  known. 
The  berries  are  of  a  golden  straw  color,  as  large  as 
Cuthbert,  ripening  a  month  before  the  Ilansell,  which 
itself  is  as  early  as  any  red  raspberry.  The  Mayberry 
ripens  in  California  before  strawberries.  The  bushes 
are  quite  distinct,  growing  like  trees  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  spreading  tops,  and  all  along  the  branches 
large,  white,  bell-ishaped  blossoms  are  pendent,  which 


tus  (described  by  botanists  and  collectors  as  being  un¬ 
productive,  and  having  an  insignificant  berry).  One 
of  these  plants,  though  bearing  only  a  few  worthless, 
tasteless,  dingy  yellow  berries,  was  selected  solely  on 
account  of  its  uniisiaal  earliness,  to  cross  with  Ciith- 
bert  and  other  well-known  vaiueties.  Among  the 
seedlings  raised  from  this  plant  was  the  variety  named 
Mayberry.  Though  no  signs  of  the  Cuthbert  appear, 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Cuthbert  pollen  has 
effected  the  improvements  to  be  seen  in  this  new 
variety.” 

The  mother  plant  was  pronounced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  Rubus  pal- 


earliness  and  excellent  quality,  if  for  no  other 
reasons. 

The  S.^emonbehuy. — There  are  two  very  distinct 
species  known  as  salmonberi'y,  Rubus  nutkanus  and 
Rulms  spectabilis.  The  berries  of  the  former  are  sour, 
flat  or  button-shaped,  soft,  seedy  and  worthless.  The 
leaves  are  very  large,  the  flowers  white  or  pinkish. 
R.  spectabilis  makes  permanent  tree-like  bushes,  and 
the  canes  are  perennial,  not  dying  down  like  most 
Rubuses,  but  increasing  from  year  to  year.  They 
grow  to  be  13  to  30  feet  high,  with  stems  two  to  three 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  spreading  tops.  The 
berries  are  considerably  lai’ger  than  tho.se  of  any 
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THE  SALMONBERRY.  PHOTO-ENGRAVED  FROM  AN  OIL  SKETCH  FROM  NATURE  BY  MRS.  FISHER.  Fig.  193. 


are  soon  followed  by  the  sweet,  glossy,  golden,  semi- 
translucent  berries,  which  have  seeds  no  larger  than 
those  of  .strawberries.  The  plants  do  not  bear  as 
heavily  when  young  as  other  raspberries,  but  when 
fully  established,  bear  a  surprisingly  large  quantity 
of  fruit. 

Mr.  Burbank  gives  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
production  as  follows  :  “  Some  10  years  ago,  1  re¬ 
quested  my  collector  in  Japan  to  hunt  up  the  best 
wild  raspberries,  blackberries  and  strawberries  that 
could  be  found.  Several  curious  species  were  received 
the  next  season,  and  among  them  a  red  and  also  a 
dingy  yellow,  unproductive  variety  of  Rubus  palma- 


matus.  Mr.  Burbank  so  designated  it,  but  he  now  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  Rubus  incisus. 

The  entire  stock  and  control  were  sold  to  John 
Lewis  Childs  last  year,  and  he  this  year  offered  small 
plants  at  $.5  each.  We  purchased  one  last  spring, 
planted  and  mulched  it  with  every  care.  It  is  now 
about  a  foot  high,  having  many  slender  branches  with 
short  spines,  the  leaves  being  glossy,  three  to  four- 
lobed,  and  quite  different  in  general  appearance  from 
any  of  our  raspberries. 

It  is  very  evident  that  should  the  Japan  Mayberry 
prove  hardy  in  the  North,  it  must  become  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  on  account  of  its  exceeding 


cultivated  kind,  though  in  quality  somewhat  inferior, 
being  less  firm  and  somewhat  insipid. 

Mr.  Burbank  last  June  sent  us  half  a  dozen  seed¬ 
ling  plants  of  the  salmonberry  (1.  e.,  R.  specta¬ 
bilis)  from  the  best  parentage  of  those  he  has  been 
raising.  They  were  planted  and  mulched,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  severe  drought,  made  more  growth 
than  the  Mayberry,  which  in  habit  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  resembles  It,  though  specifically  they  are 
quite  different.  It  may  seem  that  there  may  be  a  fair 
chance  of  producing  some  valuable  hybrids  between 
our  best  raspberries  and  Rubus  spectabilis. 

The  illustration.  Fig.  193,  was  engraved  from  an 
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oil-sketch  by  Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher,  who  w'rites  ; 
“  I  send  you  drawings  of  the  two  varieties  of  salmon- 
berry  and  also  of  the  blossom,  which  grow  in  great 
abundancfe  on  the  northwest  Pacific  coast.  I  rather 
liked  the  berries,  but  most  persons  thought  them 
“sickish”  or  insipid.  The  yellow  and  red  berries 
tasted  the  same,  and  when  stewed  I  should  have  been 
unable  to  tell  them  from  stev/ed  raspberries.  The 
Indians  make  considerable  use  of  them,  as  they  grow 
wild.  The  berries  look  very  luscious,  but  their  beauty 
is  hardly  more  than  s  in-deep,  as,  like  the  thimble- 
berry,  they  form  a  thin  covering  to  a  very  sizable 
receptacle.”  _ 


GETTING  BLOOD  INTO  THE  POTATO. 

HOW  THE  TRUE  TYPE  IS  SEEECTED. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  adv'sed  its  readers  to  breed  pure 
blood  into  their  crops,  and  sell  them  to  less  pains¬ 
taking  farmers  for  seed.  I  wish  to  tell  how  I  grow 
pedigree  potatoes  on  my  farm.  I  have  no  potatoes 
for  sale.  1  grow  them  for  a  seedsman  who  is  desirous 
of  having  at  least  a  part  of  his  stock  pedigreed  and 
pure.  From  the  time  I  receive  the  seed,  until  the  crop 
is  dug  and  in  piles,  I  allow  no  one  to  help  me  unless  1 
can  be  right  with  him,  and  then  1  don’t  want  more 
than  one  to  watch,  and  prefer,  if  possible,  to  do  all 
the  work  myself.  Sometimes,  in  planting,  Avhen  a 
shower  is  rising,  I  get  my  brother  or  my  wife  to  help 
a  little  while. 

Varieties  that  I  have  grown  for  two  or  three  years, 
which  I  know  to  be  absolutely  pure,  need  no  extra  at¬ 
tention  till  digging  time  ;  but  varieties  planted  for 
the  first  time,  whether  from  the  introducer  or  not, 
must  be  looked  over  every  week  after  they  begin  to 
blossom,  and  if  there  are  any  plants  that  show  a  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  type  in  either  blossom  or  foliage,  they 
are  marked  and  the  tubers  thrown  out  at  digging  time, 
even  though  they  may  look  all  right.  For  marking 
the  hills  1  use  No.  A  wire  cut  about  15  inches  long  and 
bent  over  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  but  not 
closed  up  tight ;  these  will  then  slip  on  a  ring  made 
of  the  same  sized  wire,  and  50  or  more  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  carried.  If  the  variety  is  a  late  one,  all 
hills  that  ripen  prematurely  are  marked,  and  if  it  is 
an  early  variety,  plants  that  are  green  when  the 
others  are  ripe  are  marked. 

Great  Care  Needed ;  Few  Farmers  Careful  Enough. 

To  pedigree  perfectly  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dig 
a  number  of  hills  and  find  about  the  number  and 
weight  they  average  per  stalk.  I  then  go  on  and 
select  from  the  plants  that  give  the  greatest  estimated 
weight  of  fair  sized  tubers  per  stalk,  providing  there 
are  no  ill-shaped  tubers  in  the  hill  and  the  potatoes 
are  otherwise  up  to  the  average  of  that  variety. 
Some  kinds  that  are  good  in  all  other  respects,  may 
have  too  deep  eyes,  and  then  I  select  seed  that  has  eyes 
that  are  shallower  than  the  average.  Other  kinds  may 
have  too  many  eyes,  and  then  the  seed  must  come 
from  hills  that  have  a  less  number  of  eyes  per  tuber 
than  the  average,  and  so  on,  aUvays  selecting  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  type,  but  never  selecting  from  a  hill  that  is  not 
above  the  average  in  commercial  value.  Nor  will  it 
do  always  to  select  from  the  hills  having  the  greatest 
commercial  value,  for  some  varieties  have  a  habit  of 
setting  more  potatoes  than  they  can  grow  to  good  size 
in  a  dry  season,  and  in  digging  such  varieties,  I  would 
not  select  seed  from  liills  that  gave  more  than  five 
tubers  per  stalk. 

Whether  it  pays  to  pedigree  potatoes  or  not,  I  will 
not  say,  but  of  this  much  I  am  sure,  that  it  will  not 
pay  a  man  to  invest  heavily  in  pedigreed  potatoes  if 
he  has  to  pay  much  extra  for  the  pedigree,  unless  he 
knows  that  they  will  be  pure,  and  have  been  carefully 
bred.  The  growing  of  seed  potatoes  is  a  business  that 
but  few  farmers  are  adapted  to,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  careful  enough  to  keep  the  varieties 
separate.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  them  mixed  that  a  great 
many  believe  that  they  mix  in  the  hill.  A  hired  man 
will  often  do  more  damage  in  a  minute  than  his  time 
is  worth  for  a  year,  and  has  no  business  around  a  crop 
of  seed  potatoes.  lie  has  no  personal  interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  pure,  and  doesn’t  take  interest  enough  in 
the  work  to  keep  his  mind  on  what  he  is  doing.  A 
man  must  have  his  mind  on  his  work  while  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  seed  potatoes.  To  be  a  successful  seed 
potato  grower  one  must  have  a  jealous  love  for  work¬ 
ing  with  the  crop,  lie  must  be  what  some  people  call 
a  “  putterer” — that  is,  he  must  be  content  to  farm  a 
small  area,  for  he  can  depend  neither  on  hired  help 
nor  machinery  to  help  him. 

Doings  of  the  “  Blowhard  ”  Family. 

The  great  trouble  with  seed  potatoes  as  they  are 
now  grown,  is  that  they  are  grown  just  for  the  money 
that  they  will  bring  at  the  present  time,  and  a  new 
crop  of  “  suckers  ”  is  depended  upon  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son’s  sales.  A  man  gets  a  barrel  of  seed  potatoes  of 
some  seedsman,  and  pays  a  big  price  only  to  find  that 
there  are  two,  three,  or  may  be  a  dozen  different  va¬ 


rieties  in  the  barrel  ;  the  next  spring,  he  will  try  some 
other  firm  wdth,  perhaps,  no  better  results.  If  he 
kicks,  it  ill  do  him  no  good,  for  if  he  gets  any  reply, 
it  is  often  insulting. 

Mr.  Seedsman  Blowhard  owns  and  controls  a  so- 
called  agricultural  paper  ;  he  gets  some  new  potato 
every  year  or  two  that  no  one  else  will  buy,  and  sends 
some  of  them  to  his  highly  paid  writers,  and  they  must 
boom  them  or  lose  their  fat  little  job.  So  they  nurse 
them  and  pet  them,  and  get  a  good  yield,  and  then  blow 
so  much  about  them  all  winter  that  in  the  spring  every 
subscriber  who  has  three  or  four  dollars  to  spare,  buys 
a  pound.  Every  good  report  that  comes  in  is  published, 
and  the  bad  ones  are  never  heard  of. 

One  of  the  latest  wonders  in  potatoes  was  introduced 
by  a  seedsman  of  this  family  last  spring,  who  claimed 
that  it  had  outyielded  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  two  to  one. 
I  was  furnished  a  barrel  of  seed  and  gave  them  the 
best  soil  I  had  in  the  field,  and  grew  the  meanest  lot 
of  potatoes  I  ever  raised.  I  discovered  when  cutting 
them,  that  they  were  mixed,  and  rejected  about  a 
peck  ;  as  soon  as  the  vines  reached  a  good  size,  I  saw 
that  there  were  plenty  more  that  would  have  to  come 
out.  I  marked  all  hills  that  showed  much  variation , 
but  I  am  doubtful  if  they  are  near  pure  yet.  The 
vines  covered  the  ground  in  a  short  time,  and  I  ex¬ 
pected  a  wonderful  crop,  but  when  I  came  to  dig  them, 
I  found  a  host  of  potatoes  of  small  size  linked  together 
by  a  stem — three  and  four  being  sometimes  joined  to¬ 
gether.  If  they  ever  beat  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  it  was 
in  numbers  per  acre.  The  Sir  William  on  poorer  soil, 
but  joining  them  on  one  side,  gave  double  the  yield  of 
large  potatoes,  and  the  old  Early  Rose  beat  them  on 
the  other  side.  This  is  a  sample  of  trouble  a  seed 
j)otato  grower  will  often  have  to  meet,  and  unless  he 
can  get  his  seed  direct  from  the  originator,  he  would 
better  buy  only  a  small  amount.  e.  tui.i.y. 

Trumbull  County,  (). 


THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  VARIETIES. 

I  want  to  add  a  little  more  testimony  in  favor  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato.  Leroy  C.  Beecher,  of 
Woodbridge,  Conn.,  has  grown  them  at  the  rate  of  800 
bushels  per  acre  this  sea*son.  In  fact,  he  has  exceeded 
that  rate,  as  he  grew  5G  bushels  on  one-sixteenth  acre; 
but  as  the  mice  ate  some  of  the  potatoes  in  the  outside 
rows,  he  threw  out  some  six  bushels  that  were  injured 
and  called  it  an  even  50.  As  this  was  the  poorest 
season  for  potatoes  we  have  had  here  in  20  years,  it  is 
a  good  showing  for  the  R.  N.-Ys.  New  Queen  and 
Beauty  of  Elberon,  both  favorite  varieties  here,  grown 
in  the  same  field,  side  by  side  with  the  R.  N.-Ys.,  and 
the  same  treatment,  yielded  less  than  150  bushels  per 
acre. 

Isn’t  there  a  point  here  that  most  farmers  overlook? 
The  difference  in  value  of  these  crops,  with  the  same 
labor  and  fertilizer,  is  S487.50,  as  the  crops  are  worth 
here  75  cents  per  bushel.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  larger  crop  is  proportionately  greater,  but 
they  could  be  picked  up  and  marketed  for  20  cents  per 
bushel,  or  ,*1130  for  the  extra  650  bushels.  This  esti¬ 
mate  would  leave  $357.50  as  an  increased  profit  of  one 
crop  over  the  other,  due  entirely  to  the  variety.  I 
think  that  the  whole  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  should  not  exceed  $40,  and  is  often  less  than 
that ;  therefore  this  additional  $357  is  all  profit.  If 
we  can  reach  this  figure,  or  indeed,  half  of  it,  by 
selecting  varieties  that  will  give  increased  yields,  it 
seems  folly  to  go  on  planting  varieties  that  are  run 
out,  or  not  suited  to  our  soils,  simply  because  they  are 
of  good  quality.  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  pay 
more  attention  to  this  matter  of  selecting  varieties  to 
plant  for  market.  As  to  quality,  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
like  tlie  paper  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  as 
good  as  the  best.  c.  p.  augur. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — Now  we  want  Mr.  Augur  to  tell  us  how 
to  grow  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  $40. 


VALUE  OF  THE  THOROUGHBRED  MALE. 

Some  10  years  ago,  a  neighbor  owned  a  vicious,  run¬ 
away,  kicking  mare.  After  repeated  attempts  to  sub¬ 
due  her,  she  was  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case.  She 
was  bred  to  “  Raspail,”  an  imported  Percheron,  and 
turned  to  pasture.  The  foal  was  of  the  Percheron 
type  in  form,  color  and  disposition,  but  retained  the 
dam’s  quickness  and  endurance.  It  won  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  county  fair  as  a  yearling.  I  have  owned 
her  eight  years,  and  a  better  horse  for  farm  work  I 
never  saw.  The  Percheron  cross  gave  weight,  form, 
and  subdued  the  temper  of  the  dam,  but  she  retains 
enough  “  vitality  ”  to  resent  a  whip  and  make  her  a 
hard  one  to  pass  on  the  road.  The  hired  man  de¬ 
scribed  her  correctly  :  “  You  can  talk  her  into  doing 
anything,  but  cannot  whip  her  into  nothing.” 

“The  use  of  a  Shropshire  ram  added  one-third  to 
the  value  of  this  year’s  fiock  of  lambs,”  said  Mr.  Hill, 
as  we  stood  looking  at  75  black-faced  half-bloods. 
Standing  at  one  side  of  a  five-acre  field,  every  one 


could  be  distinguished  by  its  extra  size.  Every  buyer 
within  20  miles  %vas  bound  to  have  them,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  was  offered  for  them  as  the  result 
of  the  competition.  We  not  only  receive  added  weight 
or  value,  but  also  make  a  market  by  producing  some¬ 
thing  a  little  better  than  the  average. 

I  know  of  a  man  who,  10  years  ago,  was  making  only 
125  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  who  now  gets  very 
nearly  300  pounds.  From  natives  to  high-grade  .J  er- 
seys  is  the  ladder  which  led  to  success.  At  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station,  are  cows  which  have  given 
$150  worth  of  milk  in  a  year;  yet  I  believe  a  thorough¬ 
bred  female  of  this  stock  has  never  been  owned  there. 
My  brother-in-law  had  a  lot  of  hens  that  never  paid 
for  their  feed.  He  purchased  some  White  Leghorn 
cockerels,  and  raised  a  fine  lot  of  pullets.  They  were 
hard  to  distinguish  from  full  bloods,  began  laying  in 
November,  and  gave  a  profit  of  $2  each  the  first  year. 
As  a  rule,  I  do  not  believe  in  grade  hens,  but  this  ven¬ 
ture  \vas  of  the  “  hundredfold  ”  order. 

For  a  sure,  decided  eye-opener  in  visible  improve¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  the  use  of  a  Cheshire  boar  takes 
precedence.  No  matter  what  form,  color,  size  or  dis¬ 
position  the  sow  may  be,  the  litter  will  be  white,  long 
bodied,  easy  keepers,  early  maturing,  fine-haired,  quiet 
pigs.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  person  who  ever  saw  a  half- 
blood,  or  high-grade  that  was  not  white.  My  first  ven¬ 
tures  in  the  use  of  good  males  were  so  profitable  that 
I  long  ago  decided  that  I  could  not  afford  to  use  any 
other.  For  15  years  1  have  used  nothing  but  full  blood 
males,  either  owned  or  rented.  c.  c. 


FACTS  ABOUT  ALFALFA. 

“  Is  Alfalfa  adapted  to  southern  Ohio  and  can  1  seed 
it  as  I  can  Red  clover  ?” 

Lucern  (Alfalfa)  is  adapted  to  a  very  wide  range  of 
latitude,  it  thrives  everywhere  in  suitable  soil,  from 
Canada  to  the  equator.  So  it  is  never  necessary  to 
ask,  “  Have  1  a  climate  that  will  gi*ow  Alfalfa?”  but 
confine  yourself  to  the  point,  “Are  my  soil  and  way  of 
farming  adapted  to  Alfalfa  ?” 

From  my  knowledge  of  southern  Ohio,  I  would  say 
that  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  naturally  perfectly 
adapted  to  Alfalfa — one-half  more  may  readily  be 
made  to  grow  it,  while  perhaps  the  remaining  fourth 
may  be  too  cold  and  have  too  poor  a  subsoil  to  justify 
the  sowing.  It  delights  in  a  deep,  strong  soil,  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Its  nitrogen  it  will  find 
largely  in  the  soil — carried  there  by  the  air — and  made 
available  by  the  wonderful  bacteria  that  until  so 
lately  we  have  overlooked.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the 
soil  needs  to  be  well  drained  to  let  in  the  air  and  re¬ 
move  surplus  water  that  would,  perhaps,  drown  the 
bacteria.  Alfalfa  aLso  revels  in  heat,  and  drained 
soils  are  always  warmer,  as  we  all  know.  Given  a 
warm,  drained,  fairly  fertile  soil,  good  American 
grown  seed,  and  a  little  common  sense  in  the  sowing  and 
after  treatment,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
crop  sown  that  is  more  certain  to  be  a  success.  Sandy 
soils  if  not  poor,  loams  and  well-drained  limestone 
clay  soils,  are  the  best  for  this  crop.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  fiourish  well  in  black,  mucky  soils. 

It  does  not  start  out  very  vigorously  when  young, 
so  I  sow  it  alone,  although  1  have  sown  it  with  oats 
with  fair  success.  Let  the  soil  be  well  and  deeply 
prejiared,  as  for  corn  or  potatoes,  and  sow  15  to  20 
pounds  per  acre  in  April.  Cover  lightly  with  a  brush 
harrow,  or,  if  the  conditions  are  right,  by  i*olling. 
Then  watch  the  young  plant.  It  will  start  vigorously 
and  grow  some  six  inches  high,  w’hen  it  will  hesitate, 
the  leaves  turn  yellow,  'weeds  gain  on  it,  and  it  needs 
help.  With  the  mower,  cut  it  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible.  Rake’  this  mowing,  if  there  is  enough  to 
make  a  raking,  as  it  does  not  need  mulching.  It  w'ill 
then  start  much  more  vigorously  than  before.  It  will 
need  mowdng  again  after  a  few  w’eeks.  Watch  it 
closely,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  the  first  appearance 
of  a  check  in  its  growth,  mow  it  down  closely  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  keeps  the  annual  weeds  in  check.  Per¬ 
haps  the  second  and  third  mowings  may  give  enough 
hay  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  Do  not  jiasture  it  the 
first  summer.  Afterward  it  may  be  pastured  with 
safety  and  great  profit,  if  managed  wisely. 

During  the  second  summer,  it  may  be  mown  four 
times,  and  so  each  succeeding  year  for  probably  about 
12  years  in  this  latitude.  When  the  crop  begins  to 
fail  slightly,  one  may  safely  conclude  that  it  lacks 
potash  and  phosifiioric  acid,  and  may  apply  them 
with  every  expectation  of  profit.  An  average  annual 
yield  of  dry  hay  should  be  from  five  to  seven  tons  per 
acre.  It  should  be  mow'ed  before  getting’  fully  into 
bloom,  and  one  month  is  about  the  proper  interval 
between  mowings. 

For  pasturing,  I  would  advise  division  fences  enough 
so  that  one  plot  might  be  fed  off  at  a  time,  rather  than 
to  let  the  stock  roam  on  the  whole  field.  When  taking 
from  one  pasture  to  turn  on  a  fresh  one,  I  would  run 
the  mower  over  the  pasture  just  vacated,  making  into 
hay  the  rank  spots  untouched,  as  it  will  make  a  better 
growth  to  be  cut  down. 
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What  are  the  three  most  valuable  crops  that  can  be 
cultivated  in  our  Central  States  ?  First  and  greatest 
of  all  comes  corn,  easily  king  of  grasses.  Second  is 
Alfalfa,  queen  of  clovers  or  legumes  ;  lustiest  of  the 
dwellers  of  the  meadow  ;  richest  in  its  stores  of  pro¬ 
tein  [muscle-makers.]  Third  is  Blue  grass,  a  princess 
of  grasses,  yet  our  humble  friend  and  cooperator, 
clothing  hill  and  valley — roadside  and  ditch  bank  with 
a  living  carpet  of  green — conserving  fertility  and  re¬ 
pairing  waste  and  destruction.  .j.  e.  wing. 

Woodside  Farm,  O. 


IF  THE  CLOVER  WILL  PASS  THE  WINTER  ! 

At  a  time  when  the  minds  of  many  of  our  farmers 
were  greatly  exercised  about  the  profit  or  loss  in 
trying  to  raise  Red  clover,  a  few  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
were  given  me  by  a  subscriber.  They  contained  sev¬ 
eral  articles  about  Crimson  clover  and  the  revolution 
it  was  making  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  In  read¬ 
ing  about  Crimson  clover,  some  of  us  thought  that  it 
might  be  the  plant  that  would  accomplish  what  we 
expected  of  Red  clover,  as  a  fertilizer  and  fodder 
plant.  One  sowed  two  bushels  on  a  feed  lot  with  a 
diversity  of  soil.  Another  sowed  bushel  in  an 
orchard,  another  two  bushels  on  rich  pi’airie  soil,  and 
still  another  two  bushels  on  good  prairie.  I  sowed, 
September  15,  four  bushels  on  good  upland  prairie,  12 
pounds  per  acre.  1  prepared  a  good 
.seed  bed,  covered  lightly  and  it  was 
up  in  four  days.  As  1  was  anxious 
to  give  it  a  fair  test  and  to  have 
it  do  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  I  got 
two  tons  of  gypsum,  1,000  pounds  of 
ground  bone,  seven  barrels  of  slaked 
lime,  six  barrels  of  ashes,  leached 
and  unleached,  and  made  the  mix¬ 
ture  as  equal  in  proportion  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  made  27  barrels.  I 
sowed  one  barrel  per  acre,  but  left  a 
part  without  any  so  as  to  .show  the 
effect  of  the  fertilizer.  I  think  that 
I  have  set  a  good  trap  to  catch  a 
good  crop  of  nitrogen. 

Many  of  my  plants,  at  two  inches 
high,  had  from  30  to  50  branches  and 
are  putting  out  new  ones  daily  ; 
but  one  of  the  grandest  things  I  see 
in  the  future  is  in  seeding  corn  at 
the  last  plowing  in  July  for  fall  and 
winter  pasture,  and  for  fertilizing 
or  seed  crop  in  spring,  which  means 
much  to  me  with  30  dairy  cows.  I 
intend  to  cut  for  seed  in  spring  to 
get  seed  to  sow  70  acres  of  corn.  I 
believe  that  it  will  prove  a  grand 
weed  eradicator  when  sown  in  corn, 
if  sown  moderately  thick,  as  its 
rapid  growth  will  soon  cover  the 
ground  and  keep  down  or  smother 
all  weeds.  If  it  succeeds  well  here 
and  proves  as  good  a  fertilizer  as 
Prof.  Voorhees  says,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us,  as  we  cannot 
make  manure  enough  to  go  over 
our  farms.  I  used  an  11-foot  broad¬ 
cast  seeder,  which  does  its  work 
nicely,  and  can  be  adjusted  for  any 
amount.  It  sows  when  the  surface 
is  wet  or  damp.  I  have  cut  a  crop 
of  Red  clover  from  part  of  a  field 
that  was  sown  with  gypsum  12  years  ago.  On  a  part 
of  the  same  field  where  no  gypsum  was  sown, 
though  seeded  twice,  there  was  no  clover. 

Montgomery  County,  Ill.  robisrt  boyce. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  sincei*ely  hope  the  clover  will  thrive 
and  live  through  the  winter.  If  it  does,  a  blind  man 
can  see  its  great  value  in  your  farming.  We  would 
have  used  more  pota^ih  than  the  ashes  supplied. 


THE  DOUBLE  INCOME. 

CREAM  AND  CALVES. 

Most  farmers  refuse  to  believe  that  veal  may  be 
made  from  .skim-milk,  but  the  thinkers  who  are  doing 
it,  have  studied  the  .subject  and  continue  to  experi¬ 
ment  until  they  are  actually  producing  veal  that  sells 
readily  for  the  same  as  new-milk  veal.  I  visited 
one  of  these  farmers  recently  with  the  express  purpose 
of  getting  some  light  on  the  subject.  lie  keeps  less 
than  10  cows,  and  sells  cream. 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  such  veal  as  this  should 
be  inferior  to  the  best  calves  that  suck  cows,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “  It  is  more  work,  certainly,  to  sell  cream 
and  make  veal  at  the  same  time  ;  but  I  have  noticed 
that  we  have  to  work  for  any  money  we  get,  espec¬ 
ially  these  times.” 

“  Are  you  alone  in  your  practice  ?” 

“  Oh,  no  !  A  number  who  patronize  the  same  cream¬ 
ery  and  live  in  this  vicinity,  are  doing  the  same  work 
and  Vith  equal  satisfaction,”  he  replied. 


“You  fatten  as  many  calves  as  you  have  cows,  do 
you  not  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  sometimes  more.  I  don’t  u.se  all  my 
skim-milk  in  this  way.  You  see  my  poultry  ;  1  keep 
80  Pekin  ducks,  and  on  skim-milk  they  are  extra  good 
layers.  Their  eggs  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
same  number  of  hens  produce  during  the  year.  I 
know  because  I  keep  large  flocks  of  other  fowls,  and 
all  pay  well  on  milk.  Ducks’  eggs  are  not  only  more 
plentiful,  but  bring  a  higher  price  also — usually  5  to 
10  cents  more  per  dozen.” 

“  But  to  return  to  veal  ;  you  would  recommend  any¬ 
body  to  fatten  calves  on  skim-milk  alone  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not !  It  cannot  be  done.  Calves  have 
not  a  digestion  capable  of  getting  fat  out  of  a  thing 
which  contains  none,  or  but  very  little.  Because  we 
have  tried  to  do  the  impossible  in  the  past,  m  e  have 
failed.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  dairymen 
believe  skim-milk  fattening  a  failure.” 

“  Have  you  any  objection  to  explaining  just  how  to 
use  skim-milk  successfully  ?  ” 

“Of  course  not.  There  is  no  secret  about  it,  and 
all  my  neighbors  know  how.  Success  consists  merely 
in  returuing  to  the  milk  a  digestible  fat  that  is 
cheaper  than  the  butter  fat  taken  from  it.  This  may 
be  done  in  several  ways,  but  in  none  so  cheaply  and 
surely,  and  with  so  little  trouble,  as  by  the  u.se  of  flax 
seed,  properly  prepared  and  added  to  the  milk.” 


SALMON  BERRY  BLOSSOMS.  Fig.  19  4. 


“You  mean  linseed  meal  or  oil  meal  ?  ” 

“No.  I  have  tried  this,  but  too  much  of  the  fat  has 
been  extracted.  I  get  the  genuine  flax  seed.  It  is 
then  boiled  in  water  enough  to  make  a  thick,  translu¬ 
cent  jelly.  It  tastes  good  and  is  good,  and  any  one 
with  a  cold  can  use  nothing  better.” 

“You  don’t  give  this  to  a  calf  as  soon  as  he  is  drop¬ 
ped  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  like  to  keep  a  young  calf  on  new  milk 
for  five  days  to  a  week.  Then  he  should  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  .skim-milk  gradually.  I  begin  the  use  of  flax 
jelly  by  putting  into  each  mess  a  half  teacupful,  and 
soon  work  up  to  a  half  pint.  When  the  calf  is  2>^  to 
3  weeks  old,  he  gets  a  pint.  The  strength  of  the 
ration  is  gauged  entirely  by  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  calf  and  his  appetite.  I  take  pains  always  not  to 
cloy  the  feeder.  Give  him  enough,  but  never  so  much 
that  he  will  leave  some  in  the  pail.  At  two  weeks,  I 
usually  begin  to  put  in  some  middlings  or  good  wheat 
bran  with  the  flax  seed.  I  start  with  a  small  handful 
to  a  mess,  and  work  up  slowly.  At  four  to  six  weeks 
of  age,  a  hearty  calf  will  use  a  pint,  twice  daily.  It 
helps  furnish  bone  and  muscle,  and  of  cour.se  the  big¬ 
ger  the  frame  the  more  fat  can  be  laid  on  by  the 
owner.  A  strong  frame  also  means  a  good  digestion 
usually.  The  first  appearance  of  .scours  should  make 
the  owner  suspicious  and  careful.  In  99  cases  out  of 
100,  the  cause  will  be  found  in  over-feeding.  A 
day  or  two  of  slight  looseness  of  the  bowels  need 


cause  no  alarm.  This  is  not  scours  but  a  warning.” 

This  farmer  has  neighbors  who  u.se  the  whole  milk 
for  veals.  They  make  more  of  it  per  cow,  but  at 
greater  cost.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  few  who 
have  given  up  fattening  calves,  and  begun  to  sell 
cream  instead,  whether  they  fatten  with  the  skim- 
milk  or  not,  are  very  much  pleased,  and  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  their  cows.  Not  the  least  profit¬ 
able  thing  resulting  from  this  system  of  dairying,  is 
the  strong  manure  in  such  large  quantities.  Farmers 
who  sell  the  whole  milk,  never  have  enough  manure, 
as  their  farms  show  plainly.  The  sale  of  cream  and 
meats  only,  is  one  of  the  safest  roads  to  successful 
all  ’round  agriculture.  Hollister  sage. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

I  never  saw  a  finer  prospect  for  an  immense  crop  of 
apples  in  this  locality  than  there  was  last  spring,  but  the 
high,  cold  wind,  followed  by  the  hard  freeze  tliat  swept 
over  the  country  just  about  blo.ssoming  time,  nipped 
that  prospect  in  the  bud,  consequently,  the  crop  is  a 
very  light  one.  Of  the  varieties  that  weathered  the 
blasts  and  frost,  Janet  and  Ben  Davis  seem  to  stand  at 
the  head.  In  some  orchards,  every  .lanet  tree  was 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  here  and  there  are  Ben  Davis 
trees  with  25  per  cent  more  fruit  on  than  any  good 
orchardist  would  permit  them  to 
bear.  The  most  curious  thing  about 
the  crop  this  year  is  that  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  fruit  is  found  in  orchards 
that  are  fully  exposed  to  the  north 
and  west  winds.  Orchards  that  are 
well  protected  on  the  north  and  west 
bore  little  or  no  fruit. 

I  have  always  advocated  heavy 
wind-breaks  of  evergreen  or  decid¬ 
uous  trees  for  orchards,  but  I  am 
beginning  to  suspect  that  I  may 
have  been  wrong.  It  is  a  fact  that 
apple  trees  that  are  protected  from 
the  north  and  west  winds,  bloom 
earlier  than  those  fully  exposed, 
and  therefore  are  more  liable  to  be 
nipped  by  a  late  spring  frost.  This 
I  have  noticed  several  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  trees  that  ai*e  expo.'-ed 
to  these  winds,  frequently  have  more 
than  half  the  fruit  blown  off’  by 
hard  storms  in  July  and  August. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  con¬ 
sideration,  I  have  about  concluded 
that  a  single  row  of  some  deciduou-i 
tree  that  starts  late  in  the  spring 
and  drops  its  leaves  early  in  the 
fall,  like  ash  and  catalpa,  is  about 
all  the  protection  a  prairie  orchard 
needs.  The  trees  should  be  set  six 
to  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and 
be  trimmed  about  six  feet  high. 
Such  a  row  of  trees  would  break  the 
force  of  a  hard  storm  in  summer, 
while  it  would  not  tend  to  encourage 
early  growth  in  spring. 

While  discussing  this  matter  with 
a  neighbor  recently,  he  told  me  of 
an  uncle  of  his  who  managed  to  have 
a  crop  of  peaches  every  year.  1 1  e 
has  five  large,  fine  trees  that  are 
well  cared  for  in  every  way.  When 
the  ground  freezes  about  as  deep  as  he  thinks  it  will 
be  likely  to  that  winter,  he  hauls  sawdu.st  from  a  mill 
nearby,  and  covers  the  ground  under  each  tree,  fiom 
its  trunk  at  least  eight  feet  outward,  to  a  depth  of  12 
to  15  inches.  The  result  is  that  when  other  trees  are 
in  full  bloom,  the  buds  on  his  trees  are  just  beginning 
to  swell.  The  sap  does  not  ebb  and  flow  all  winter  as 
it  does  in  unmulched  trees,  and  consequently  the  buds 
are  not  injured  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  weatlier. 
It  is  the  frequent  starting  of  the  sap,  and  swelling  of 
fruit  buds  in  mild  weather  in  winter,  that  plays  havoc 
with  peaches  in  this  section. 

I  iiA»  so  much  trouble  with  weeds  in  my  strawberry 
patch  last  year,  that  I  decided  to  destroy  every  one 
that  showed  a  leaf  this  year,  even  if  I  had  to  go  over 
the  patch  four  times  a  week  all  summer.  It  has  liceii 
hoed  nine  times,  and  raked  with  a  garden  rake  six 
times  since  strawberries  were  gathered.  During  this 
time,  we  had  seven  light  showers  of  rain,  and  within 
four  days  after  each  shower,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground  would  be  red  with  young  purslane.  Each 
time  these  plants  were  destroyed  while  in  the  seed 
leaf,  both  between  the  rows  and  among  the  plants- 
The  eighth  crop  was  as  large  as  the  first,  and  was  nip¬ 
ped  by  frost,  llow  mony  more  there  are  still  in  the 
ground,  I  don’t  know.  A  few  days  ago,  I  crept  along 
the  rows  and  pulled  about  two  quarts  of  plants  from 
their  hiding  places  under  the  strawberry  leavers. 
Many  of  them  were  not  over  an  inch  long,  yet  they 
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had  from  one  to  eig^ht  perfectly  developed  pods  of  seed 
nearly  ripe.  'Fhere  was  enough  in  the  lot  to  seed  the 
whole  patch  nicely.  I  also  found  quite  a  number  of 
smartweed  plants  from  an  inch  to  three  inches  in 
length,  each  with  a  good  head  of  perfectly  developed 
seeds  all  ready  to  go  into  winter  quai^ters,  and  puzzle 
me  next  spring.  'Fhere  was  also  a  rag  weed,  three 
inches  in  height,  with  about  (JO  seeds  ripening  nicely. 
Ordinarily,  this  weed  grows  about  three  feet  high  be¬ 
fore  ripening  seeds.  Formeidy  I  wondered  where  the 
weeds  came  from  that  shot  up  so  vigorously  among 
the  strawberry  plants  every  spring.  I  don’t  now. 

KKKI)  GHUNDY. 


A  HEALER  FOR  BRUISED  TREES. 

Wliat  is  a  frood  remedy  for  bruises  or  borer  marks  on  fruit  trees, 
especially  peach  .and  quince  ?  A  “tree  healer”  is  advertised  at  a 
hlffh  price,  too  high  it  seems  to  me  for  general  use.  I  am  trying 
this  fall  something  I  thought  might  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
an  experiment,  .and  may  fail.  I  stirred  flour  of  sul})hur  into  a 
liquid  known  as  “oil  shellac,”  adding  a  few  drops  of  carlnflic  .acid. 
This  I  applied  with  .a  ]).aint  brush  to  bruises,  borer  marks,  etc. 
.Such  a  remedy  would  be  useful,  in  ])lace  of  paint,  where  barge 
limbs  have  been  sawed  off,  and,  possibly,  where  tree  rot  has  com¬ 
menced. 

A  Tree  Salve  Works  Well  Here. 

'Fhe  above  tree  wash  for  bruised  hark,  or  where 
limbs  have  been  sawed  off,  may  be  good.  We  some¬ 
times  paint  the  wounds  with  gum  .shellac,  which  is 
quickly  done  ;  yet  we  think  a  salve  made  of  four  parts 
of  resin,  two  parts  of  beeswax  and  one  part  of  tallow, 
melted  together,  poured  into  water  and  immediately 
worked  as  one  would  work  molasses  candy,  and  made 
up  into  rolls  of,  stiy,  a  half  pound  each,  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  ready  for  such  use.  lly  holding  it 
in  the  hand  to  soften  up  a  little,  greasing  the  fingers 
a  little  to  keep  it  from  sticking,  and  by  pressing  the 
thumb  on  a  small  lump  it  may  be  spread  over  a  wound 
where  it  will  remain  some  time  and  keep  out  all  mois¬ 
ture  until  the  cut  is  healed  over.  If  the  wound  be 
large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  a  year  or 
two.  'Fhis  salve  is  the  very  best  wax  to  use  in  graft¬ 
ing  trees,  we  have  ever  tried.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  in  the  house  for  use  at  any  time.  It  will  keep 
for  years.  Soften  it  for  use  in  the  sun  or  on  a  stove. 

ST^i’JiKN  hoyt’s  .sons. 

Nothing  Beats  Plain  Grafting  Wax. 

A  tree  healer  (so  called)  is  a  good  thing  for  the  man 
who  sells  it  at  a  large  profit.  I  have  \ised  various 
preparations  for  covering  wounds  and  bruises  on 
trees,  and  have  settled  down  to  plain  gi*afting  wax, 
believing,  from  comparative  te.sts,  that  it  is  the  equal 
of  the  best.  Why  cover  a  wound  or  bruise  ?  Simply 
to  exchide  air  and  water.  This  done,  a  little  extra 
feed  and  careful  culture  for  a  year  or  two,  seldom  fail 
to  overcome  such  injiiries.  'Fhe  preparations  that  are 
“  always  ready  for  u.se,”  such  as  shellac,  paint,  etc., 
have  to  be  repeatedly  applied  to  effect  the  .same  pur¬ 
pose  that  a  good  coating  of  grafting  wax  does.  In  or¬ 
der  thoroughly  to  rid  peach,  plum,  qiiince  and  other 
trees  of  borers,  the  earth  must  be  removed  from  the 
collar  of  the  tree  to  a  depth  of  three  to  four  inches  ; 
before  this  is  returned  (and  it  .should  not  be  left  too 
late  in  spring),  1  sometimes  apply  a  wash  of  lime,  with 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  each  half 
barrel  of  wash,  and  enough  carbolic  acid  to  give  it  the 
odor.  'Fhis  applied  with  cheap  fiber  brushes,  liber¬ 
ally  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  made  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  earth  from  about  the  tree,  to  a  height  of 
a  foot  above  the  surface  level,  helps  to  heal  the  borer 
wounds,  only  by  excluding  air  therefrom.  'Fhat  the 
carbolic  acid  odor  has  any  merit  as  a  repellent  to  the 
insect  when  seeking  places  to  depo.sit  its  eggs,  is  a 
badly  strained  belief.  Hereafter,  I  shall  use  lime 
alone  for  this  purpose.  AVith  borers,  as  with  other 
vermin,  prevention  is  better  and  easier  than  cui*e,  all 
things  considered.  It  is  scarcely  practical  to  prevent 
the  deposit  of  eggs  at  the  collars  of  trees  in  large  or¬ 
chards,  but  it  is  practical  to  remove  the  “  grubs  ” 
hatched  therefrom,  before  they  do  much  injury  ;  this 
is  all  that  is  implied  by  prevention  as  used  above. 

J.  W.  KERK. 

Prevention  Always  Beats  Cure. 

Prevention  is  far  preferable  to  cure,  even  if  a  cure 
were  practicably  possible,  which  it  is  not.  'Fhe  only 
practicable  cure  consists  in  protecting  the  wounds, 
while  Nature  repairs  the  damage.  Keep  the  tree  in 
vigorous  condition,  and  borers  will  not  attack  it. 
Prune  intelligently,  annually,  if  needful,  and  no  large 
branches  will  need  to  be  taken  off ;  and  no  large 
wo\inds  will  require  to  be  protected.  If  such  occur, 
by  accident  or  otherwise,  nothing  better  can  be  done, 
than  to  cover  the  wounds  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in 
alcohol.  'The  addition  of  sulphur  can  be  of  little  if 
any  advantage,  and  will  probably  do  no  harm,  unle.ss 


it  should  diminish  the  tenacity  of  the  shellac,  causing 
it  to  crack  while  drying.  There  can  be  no  possible 
occasion  for  an  expensive  preparation,  and  since 
Nature  must  nece.s-sarily  do  the  healing,  the  high- 
priced  “healer”  is  probably  a  humbug.  T.  t.  lyon. 

Shellac  and  Carbolic  Acid  all  Right. 

Nothing  is  better  for  bruises  upon  trees  than  this 
suggested  mixture  of  shellac  and  a  little  carbolic  acid. 
The  latter,  however,  should  be  u.sed  very  sparingly. 
In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  that  trees  in 
vigorous  growth  will  soon  heal  over  any  marks  made 
by  efforts  to  get  out  the  borer  from  peaches  and 
quinces.  8.  i).  wtij.ard. 

Mr.  J,  H.  Hale’s  Opinion. 

AVhere,  thi*ough  any  carelessness  in  cultivation,  a 
tree  is  bruised,  I  u.sually  have  it  bound  up  with  wet 
clay  or  fresh  cow  dung  ;  if  kept  moist  for  a  few  weeks, 
a  new  growth  of  bark  is  readily  stimulated.  I  do  not 
advi.se  saw'ing  off  any  large  limbs,  but  where  it  must 
be  done,  a  coating  of  some  sort  of  shellac  answers  the 
imrpose  ;  probably  that  suggested  by  your  correspond¬ 
ent  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  anything. 


WHAT  COW  FOOD  SHALL  /  BUY? 

I  )i;ive  a  lar(<e  stock  of  cows  and  hogs.  I  do  not  want  to  fatten 
them.  I  am  buying  wheat  bran  at  $18  per  ton  and  buckwheat 
middlings  at  $1.5.  I  can  buy  pumpkins  at  $1  per  load,  all  a  team 
can  draw,  and  <-abbage  at  $6  jjer  ton.  Which  of  the  above  is  most 
profitable  to  buy  for  buttermaking  and  to  feed  brood  sows  ? 

A  Great  Friend  of  Pumpkins. 

I  would  prefer  to  buy  pumpkins  at  per  load.  A 
good  team  should  draw  at  least  two  tons  at  a  load. 
'Fhis  would  make  thein  cost  .50  cents  per  ton.  On 
account  of  severe  drought  here  this  summer,  1  have  a 
short  crop  of  pumpkins,  and  would  be  glad  to  buy  at 
per  load.  1  can  get  $1.50  per  bushel  of  27  pounds, 
for  all  the  pumpkin  seeds  I  can  save.  At  the  above 
price  per  ton,  1  could  make  enough  from  seeds  alone 
to  pay  for  the  pumpkins  and  the  labor  of  saving  and 
drying  seeds.  I  have  had  enough  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  pumpkins  to  cows  to  know  that  they  will  produce 
a  large  flow  of  rich  milk.  I  think  them  w’^orth  for 
feed,  at  least  $2  per  ton,  provided  they  are  fed  as  they 
should  be — that  is  sliced  and  fed  in  the  manger  where 
there  will  be  no  waste.  1  have  had  no  experience  in 
feeding  them  to  brood  sow^s,  but  think  that  they  would 
be  all  right  for  them  also.  i.aw’ton  m.  conger. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Bran  Through  the  Grange. 

From  my  experience,  1  would  advise  to  feed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  'Fo  produce  the  most  butter,  1  would  feed  the 
w'heat  bran  at  .$10  and  pumpkins  at  $1  per  load.  Hran 
increases  the  flow  of  milk,  and  I  would  mix  cotton 
seed  with  it  to  improve  the  quality.  1  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  wdieat  bran  alone  for  buttermaking. 
For  hogs,  in  addition  to  skim-milk,  pumpkins  and 
bran  are  excellent  for  growth.  I  woiild  boil  or  steam 
the  pumpkins,  and  mix  the  bran  with  them  w’hile 
hot.  .Just  a  word  for  the  (Irange,  an  order  to  w  hich 
every  farmer  should  belong.  1  buy  nearly  all  my 
stock  through  the  (Irange.  'Fhe  party  making  the 
above  inquiry  should  buy  choice  coarse  bran  for  about 
$15,  and  cotton-.seed  meal  for  $20  per  ton.  F.  H.  gates. 

High  Praise  for  Buckwheat  Middlings. 

For  buttermaking,  I  suppose  buckwheat  middlings 
are  by  far  the  cheapest  feed.  They  are  a  very  valu¬ 
able  nitrogenous  food,  and  in  the  localities  where 
produced,  are  generally  among  the  very  cheapest  of 
feeds.  Probably  they  are  worth  $24  per  ton,  if  bran  is 
worth  $18.  before  many  years  we  shall  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  this,  now,  not  very  w'ell-known  by¬ 
product  of  the  pancake.  Of  course,  wdiere  such  a  very 
nitrogenous  food  is  fed,  it  must  be  balanced  with 
something  containing  a  larger  per  cent  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  [fat-formers]  as  corn.  Where  the  roughage  is 
principally  corn  stalks,  Timothy  hay  and  straw,  the 
buckw’heat  middlings  may  form  a  large  part  of  the  grain 
ration.  Fed  largely  with  clover  hay,  the  ration  would 
be  too  narrow^ — that  is,  would  contain  an  undne  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  [muscle-makers]  which  seems  to 
endanger  the  health  of  the  cow  by  throwing  too  much 
work  on  the  excretory  organs. 

For  brood  sows,  1  would  prefer  a  considerable  part 
of  bran — perhaps  nearly  all  bran — in  the  ration.  Bran, 
by  reason  of  its  large  amount  of  ash  (phosphate  of 
lime  for  bone),  is  the  ideal  food  for  pregnant  animals, 
and  for  their  young  after  birth.  Fed  alone,  it  is  a 
very  well  balanced  ration  for  young  stock.  'There  is 
something  about  bran — its  ash  and  its  laxative  effects 
— which  does  not  show  in  the  feeding  tables,  but  which 
gives  it  a  feeding  vahie  higher  than  its  mere  analysis 
would  indicate.  It  is  a  popular  notion — with  perhaps 
considerable  truth — that  buckwheat  gives  hogs  the 
“itch.” 

Cabbages  at  .$(5  per  ton  are  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Pumpkins  at  $1  for  “  all  1  can  draw,”  ought  to 
be  w'ell  worth  the  money.  Personally,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  any  very  decided  results  in  feeding 


them.  'Fhey  are  said  to  be  excellent  for  feeding  store 
hogs,  and  a  Boston  market  gardener  with  several  tons 
of  unsalable  IHibbard  squashes  on  his  hands,  reports 
having  secured  a  fair  price  for  them  by  feeding  them 
to  fattening  pigs.  Pumpkin  seeds  in  large  quantities, 
are  dangerous  for  animals  in  advanced  gestation, 
owing  to  their  well-knowm  diuretic  and  abortive  effects. 
'The  question  with  brood  sows  is  to  get  some  cheap, 
bulky  food  that  will  satisfy  their  hunger  without  mak¬ 
ing  them  too  fat.  Certainly,  pumpkins  at  $1  per  load, 
should  be,  like  Sam  Weller’s  peas  pudding,  “  werry 
fillin’  for  the  price.”  .iare7)  van  wagenen  .jr. 

Hillside  Farm,  New  York. 

Buy  the  Pumpkins  First. 

'The  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  buy  all  the 
pumpkins  I  could  find  before  they  would  spoil,  and 
cease  buying  bran,  for  I  have  never  realized  profit  on 
more  than  $14  bran.  Not  having  experience  with  the 
buckwheat  middlings,  I  would  compare  them  by  careful 
te.st  with  ground  wheat  which,  at  the  present  price,  I 
think  is  the  cheapest  feed  we  have  in  the  market  that 
I  have  tried.  I  would  remove  the  seeds  from  the  pump¬ 
kins,  chop  fine  and  sprinkle  the  meal  over  them  in  the 
feed  boxes.  For  the  sows,  I  would  split  the  pumpkins, 
remove  the  seeds,  and  let  them  cut  them  up  as  they 
want  them;  make  the  ground  feed  into  a  middling  thick 
slop,  as  they  will  not  need  so  very  much  drink  while 
eating  the  pumpkins.  I  have  never  fed  any  but  refuse 
cabbages,  but  would  think,  at  the  prices  given,  that 
water  would  be  much  the  cheaper  bought  in  the 
pumpkins.  n.  w.  G. 

Palmyra,  O. 

A  Ration  Figured  Out. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  get  anything  like  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  out  of  the  list  of  articles  named  in  the 
above  inquiry  ;  consequently,  the  formula  I  vould 
propose  would  be  to  mix  wheat  bran  with  the  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  in  equal  quantities  by  weight.  'Fhe 
feeding  value  of  each  is  not  very  different.  'This 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  .small  (quantity  of 
corn  meal  or  corn  ensilage,  with  10  pounds  of  good 
clover  hay,  or  as  much  corn  stover  in  the  absence  of 
the  ensilage.  A  better  and  cheaper  ration  could  be 
obtained  from  bran,  ground  wheat  and  gluten  meal, 
mixed  in  eq\ial  parts  by  weight,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  corn  ensilage,  some  corn  meal.  'This  ration  fed 
with  10  pounds  of  clover  hay,  and  as  much  corn  stover 
or  oat  straw  in  place  of  the  corn  stover,  while  not  for¬ 
mulated  upon  the  most  economical  basis,  would,  I 
think,  be  nearer  right.  'The  grain  in  either  case  fed 
on  the  pumpkins,  would  no  doubt  stimulate  the  milk 
flow,  though  I  think  that  the  pumpkins  add  very  little 
to  the  essential  qualities  of  milk  ;  they  only  aid  the 
flow,  thereby  inducing  a  greater  assimilation  of  solids 
into  the  milk  and  blitter  from  the  feed  consumed. 
My  faith  in  cabbage  at  $(5  per  ton,  for  even  milch 
cows,  is  very  small,  and  I  would  decline  them  at  any 
such  price,  taking  the  pumpkins  at  $1  per  load. 

For  brood  sows,  a  mixture  of  the  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  in  equal  quantities,  would  make  a  better  feed 
for  a  suckling  mother  than  they  would  for  a  cow 
feed  ;  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  pumpkins  cooked 
and  the  meal  well  incorporated  in  the  mess  while  hot, 
would  give  the  sows  a  very  good  diet.  If  I  were  to 
suggest  a  ration,  it  would  be  :  bran,  dark  or  low  grade 
flour,  and  gluten  feed,  equal  parts  by  weight,  with 
an  occasional  feed  of  corn  on  the  ear.  The  meal  to  be 
fed  in  slop  or  as  mentioned  above  with  the  pumpkins. 

Jefferson  County,  O.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Cabbage  not  a  Good  Cow  Food. 

In  my  judgment,  the  pumpkins  are  decidedly  the 
cheapest,  and  would  prove  most  profitable  for  butter 
making.  It  goes  without  saying  that  cows  should 
not  be  fed  exclusively  on  any,  or  all,  the  feeds  men¬ 
tioned,  but  as  a  supplemefitary  feed,  ripe  pumpkins 
are  excellent,  and  the  brood  sows  would  do  well  on 
them  alone.  It  may  be  unscientific,  but  I  never  take 
the  seeds  out,  having  no  fear  of  that  diuretic  effect 
which  our  mentors  have  so  faithfully  cautioned  us 
against  as  sure  to  dry  off  the  cows.  1  have  fed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  loads  in  my  butter  dairy,  and  always  with 
the  best  results,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
product.  I  always  feed  them  in  the  barn,  beginning 
with  a  moderate  ration,  and  increasing  the  quantity 
gradually.  Some  farmers  d  ump  them  in  the  field  for 
the  cows  by  the  wagon-load.  'The  young  and  timid 
will  often  stand  aside  and  look  on  in  bla  nk  wonder  at 
the  fierceness  and  voracity  of  their  elders  and  betters. 
When  so  fed,  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  far  to  see — 
too  much  and  too  little — but  it  has  been  charged  to 
the  medicinal  effect  of  the  seeds.  'The  fattest  sheep 
that  I  ever  saw  was  a  “churn  sheep”  that  followed 
cows  thus  fed  and  ate  nothing  but  the  seeds  which 
are  unquestionably  the  best  part  of  the  pumpkin.  'The 
fact  that  many  an  old  cow  after  giving  milk  all  sum¬ 
mer,  has  been  quickly  fattened  in  the  fall  on  pumpkins 
exclusively,  not  even  water  being  required,  should 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  their  high  feeding  value. 

As  to  cabbages,  they  are  ruled  out  of  my  list  of 
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blitter  feeds  on  account  of  the  strong  flavor  imparted. 
They  are  more  kroiity  than  bad  ensilage,  and  if  much 
of  either  is  fed,  the  butter  will  score  low.  besides, 
the  price  is  too  high  ;  a  ton  is  too  much  for  the 
water,  which  is  about  90  percent  in  both  cabbage  and 
pumpkins,  so  that  the  former  cost  four  or  flve  times 
as  much  as  the  latter.  i.kkoy  whitford. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  addres.s  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separ.ite 
piece  of  paper.] 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  “WINTER  OATS.” 

I  would  like  some  information  about  winter  oats — conditions 
under  which  they  thrive,  etc.  Will  they  succeed  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  ?  I  know  nothing  about  them,  and  was  not  even 
aware  that  such  a  variety  e.visted  until  I  read  about  it  in  Thk  R. 
N.-Y.  Each  number  contains  something  new.  a.  w.  s. 

Albion,  Pa. 

How  They  Behave  in  Delaware. 

Only  during  the  past  three  years,  have  winter  oats 
been  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  southern  two  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  State,  and  they  have  given  such  excellent 
satisfaction  that  there  has  been  quite  a  demand  for 
the  seed  in  all  three  counties.  'I'he  ordinary  oats  have 
not  been  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  in  this  section  for 
a  number  of  years  ;  but  the  winter  oats  appear  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  this  soil  and  climate.  The  yield 
the  past  season  averaged  about  40  bushels  of  very 
plump  and  heavy  oats  per  acre,  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  clean,  bright  straw.  These  oats  thrive  hei’e  under 
the  .same  conditions  as  does  winter  wheat.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  land,  the  quantity  of  seed  used,  and  the 
time  of  seeding,  are  the  same  as  for  wheat.  One  farmer 
in  Kent  County,  loaned  his  grain  drill  to  a  neighbor 
to  sow  winter  oats.  Afterwards,  in  sowing  his  own 
winter  wheat,  he  neglected  to  remove  the  few  oats 
that  remained  in  the  drill,  and  for  a  short  distance 
oats  were  sown  instead  of  wheat.  At  harvest  time, 
the  oats  were  so  much  better  than  the  wheat,  that  he 
was  sorry  that  oats  had  not  been  used  for  seed  in.stead 
of  wheat  upon  the  entire  field.  It  is  possible  that 
winter  oats  will  not  succeed  as  far  north  as  A.  W.  S. 
resides,  and  1  would  advise  a  trial  of  a  small  amount 
at  first.  Thirteen  varieties  of  so-called  winter  oats 
were  sown  in  the  fall  of  188(5,  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Experiment  Station,  but  none  survived  the  winter. 

Delaware  Ex.  Station.  m.  h.  Beckwith. 

Highly  Praised  for  Tennessee, 

I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  manner  The  II. 
N.-Y.  has  investigated  Crimson  clover  and  with  its 
advice  to  its  readers  further  north  to  try  this  new  for¬ 
age  plant.  There  is  another  plant  which  it  seems  to 
me  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  farmers 
everywhere.  That  plant  is  Winter  oats.  In  this 
region,  they  are  fully  as  valuable  as  Crim.son  clover  as 
a  forage  plant,  although,  of  course,  not  as  a  fertilizer. 
Sown  in  August,  they  furnish  the  best  of  grazing  from 
October  to  the  latter  part  of  April  and  then  yield  far 
more  bushels  than  spring  oats  do.  Last  year,  1  sowed 
mine  September  20  to  21  ;  dry  weather  prevented  the 
preparation  of  the  land  sooner,  except  a  few  which 
were  sowed  in  standing  corn.  I  pastured  these  oats 
close  up  to  April  IG,  and  they  bid  fair  to  thrash  30 
bushels'  per  acre  ;  this  without  fertilizer.  The  freeze 
March  25,  damaged  all  wheat  in  this  region  fully  50 
per  ceat,  and  some  more  ;  yet  these  oats  came  through 
in  tine  shape,  and  I  fully  believe  that,  with  an  equal 
chance,  they  will  stand  any  weather  that  winter 
wheat  v/ill.  They  do  here  at  least.  If  they  will 
endure  the  Northern  winters  (as  I  believe  they  will), 
they  will  surely  be  a  blessing  to  the  farmers  there,  as 
they  would  be  occupying  their  land  when  it  would 
otherwise  be  idle  in  winter  ;  would  be  growing  every 
warm  day,  and  in  the  spring  when  so  often  wet 
weather  prevents  seeding,  they  would  be  coming  right 
ahead  and  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  drought 
which  so  often  hurts  or  ruins  spring  oats. 

Loudon  County,  Tenn.  E.  i..  giffin. 

Grapes,  Strawberries,  Etc. 

T.  W.  S.,  HammmUm,  N.  J. — 1.  Did  The  U.  N.-Y.  or 
its  readers  ever  hear  of  or  see  a  black  gi-ape  named 
Ontario  ?  The  bunch  is  like  Moore’s  Diamond,  but  the 
berries  are  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  one-half  as  lai’ge 
again  as  Concord.  2.  I  am  trying  to  tind  how  Michel’s 
Early  strawberry  will  do  in  hill  culture.  I  am  trying 
eight  hills  of  this  and  Victor  Hugo.  Michel’s  Early 
stooled  four  to  five  crowns,  while  Victor  Hugo  set  six 
to  eight  crowns.  What  kinds  do  best  in  hill,  and  does 
it  pay  ?  3.  What  is  the  description  and  color  of  the 
moth  that  lays  the  eggs  of  the  Squash-vine  borer  ?  4. 


What  time  should  soup  beans  be  planted  at  the  latest, 
to  ripen  before  frost?  5.  Why  don’t  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Rukae  talk  about  Kattir  corn  ?  How  eaidy 
must  it  be  planted  to  ripen  up  well  ?  It  is  the  prettiest 
plant  I  can  think  of  ;  I  like  it  better  than  Jerusalem 
corn. 

Ans. — 1.  Ontario  is  properly  Union  Village,  which 
originated  among  the  Shakers  of  Union  Village.  It 
ripens  late  and  has  never  become  popular.  2.  What 
say  our  readers  ?  3.  The  moth  is  about  one-half  inch 

long,  with  an  orange-colored  body  ornamented  by 
several  blaek  spots  upon  the  back,  and  having  olive- 
brown  front  wings,  and  transparent  hind  ones.  4. 
We  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  soup  beans.  5.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  had  considerable  to  say  at  one  time  and 
another  about  this  plant.  The  seed  must  be  planted 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  in  spring. 

An  Opinion  of  the  Timbrell  Strawberry. 

G.  W.  B.,  ClutrleMown,  Tnd. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell 
us  of  the  Timbrell  strawberry — its  habit  of  growth, 
productiveness,  quality,  etc.  ?  I  have  spent  some 
money  on  this  plant,  and  now  see  a  report  from  the 
Ohio  Station  that  it  is  no  good. 

Ans. — The  plant  is  vigorous,  and  remarkably  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  berry  is  large,  of  a  peculiar  angular 
sha^ie  ;  the  color  is  a  mottled  crimson.  The  ([uality 
may  be  ranked  as  “best.”  Most  of  our  reports  agree 
with  the  above  estimate.  Several  condemn  it  as 
worthless.  Hut  there  is  no  variety  of  strawberry  or 
any  other  fruit  that  succeeds  everywhere. 

A  Berry  to  PoHenize  the  Timbrell  Strawberry. 

Adrum,  Mich. — I  am  trying  some  of  the  newer 
strawberries  in  a  small  way,  such  as  Marshall,  Tim¬ 
brell,  Dew,  Greenville,  Hilton’s  Gem,  and  Shuckless. 

1  raised  23  finely-rooted  layer  plants  this  fall  from  one 
spring-set  Marshall  plant  for  which  I  paid  25  cents.  I 
raised  also  54  plants  from  one  Timbrell.  Can  The 
R.  N.-Y.  recommend  a  good  late  pollenizer  for  'I'im- 
brell  ?  1  have  planted  with  mine,  (hindy  and  Belle, 

or  “No  51,”  a  new  variety,  said  to  be  quite  late  and 
productive,  which  was  sent  to  me  on  trial  by  M.  Craw¬ 
ford. 

Ans. — Barker  Earle  is  just  what  you  want. 

Give  Up  the  Old  Orchard, 

E,,  Bartlesville,  (). — I  have  an  apple  orchard,  some  45 
years  planted  ;  the  trees  are  32  feet  apart  each  way. 
Some  are  dead,  others  bear  poor  fruit,  and  some  not 
any.  How  shall  I  renew  it?  How  get  rid  of  the 
stumps — dig  them  out,  blow  them  out  or  iiurn  them 
out?  Will  it  likely  pay  to  top-graft  trees  of  that  age? 
If  I  replant,  should  the  young  trees  be  put  where  the 
old  ones  now  stand  ? 

Ans. — We  would  advise  our  friend  to  give  up  that 
orchard,  remove  the  trees  and  cultivate  clover  and 
hoed  crops  for  at  least  four  years.  It  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  profitably  renewed  at  present.  No,  it  will 
not  pay  to  top-graft.  No,  do  not  replant  where  the 
old  ones  now  stand.  Plant  just  as  far  from  the  old 
trees  as  possible.  We  will  ask  our  readers  to  tell 
how  they  would  get  rid  of  the  stumps. 

The  Lawver  Apple, 

A.  J.  B.,  Petersbury,  III, — I  recently  received  a  dozen 
apple  trees,  not  my  own  selection,  labeled  Lawver. 
In  some  of  the  catalogues,  the  name  is  given  Lawyer. 
Which  is  correct  ?  Is  the  variety  identical  with  Dela¬ 
ware  Red  Winter,  as  claimed  by  some  ?  Is  it  a  valu¬ 
able  variety  ?  1  have  read  somewhere  that  it  is  not 

productive,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  I  wish  to  graft  the 
trees  with  some  other  variety. 

Ans. — Lawver  is  the  correct  name.  We  know  of  no 
Delaware  Red  Winter.  The  Lawver  is  a  large,  showy 
apple,  of  fair  quality  only.  The  tree  is  productive. 
There  are  many  better  winter  apples. 

Something  About  White  Geraniums. 

A.  W.,  Putnamville,  Vt. — Some  time  ago,  I  saw  an 
inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  white-leaved  geranium, 
and  the  answer  was  that  there  was  no  such,  but  that 
the  Happy  Thought  came  nearest  to  it.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  there  is  a  geranium,  Ereak  of  Nature,  that 
comes  nearer  being  white,  as  the  middles  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  leaf  stalks,  are  white,  and  often  whole 
branches  are  entirely  so.  Another  geranium.  Madam 
Salleroi,  almost  always  has  some  white  branches.  In 
this  geranium,  the  center  of  the  leaf  is  green  and  the 
margin  white.  There  is  also  an  ivy-leaved  geranium 
which  sometimes  has  white  branches.  So  does  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Snow,  but  for  foliage.  Madam  Salleroi  sur¬ 
passes  them  all. 

Ans. — Our  friend  is  quite  right.  So,  too,  is  The  R. 
N.-Y.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  white-foliaged 
geranium  (pelai’gonium);  there  never  will  be.  White 
sfioots  are  common.  Hut  these  white  shoots,  when 
cut  from  the  mother  plant,  which  always  bears  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  green  leaves,  or  partly  green 
leaves,  will  die.  It  has  not  any  blood,  so  to  say. 
While  a  part  of  the  mother  plant,  it  lives  as  a  para¬ 
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site  ;  it  lives  upon  the  gi*een  portions  of  the  mother 
plant,  but  gives  nothing  back. 

Blood  and  Bone  and  Ashes. 

II.  Z.  S.,  Terra  vllta,  W.  Va. — Would  it  be  worth 
while  to  buy  commercial  manures  other  than  bone 
and  blood  when  I  have  plenty  of  wood  ashes  ? 

Ans. — No,  you  have  a  “complete  fertilizer”  in  these 
substances.  Do  not  attempt  to  mix  them,  and  use 
Iilenty  of  the  ashes. 

When  to  Use  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

C.  N.  G.,  Bedford,  O. — I  have  tried  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  solution  for  the  “  scab  ”  on  potatoes,  and  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  "t.  1  took  the  scabbiest  seed 

I  had  to  experiment  with.  I  would  plant  a  i*ow  of 
treated  seed,  and  then  a  row  of  untreated.  In  the 
treated  rows,  there  was  not  one  unmarketable  potato, 
while  in  the  untreated  rows,  almost  half  of  them  were 
unmarketable.  I  want  to  treat  all  my  seed  tor  next 
year,  and  1  want  to  know  if  1  can  treat  it  this  winter 
instead  of  waiting  till  spring  ?  Will  it  injui*e  the  po¬ 
tato  to  be  outside  of  tlie  ground  so  long  after  treat¬ 
ment  ? 

Ans. — We  think  it  will  make  no  difference. 

Sunburned  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

,f.  F.  B.,  Strabane,  Oat. — Are  sunburned  potatoes  just 
as  good  for  seed  as  those  not  so  burned  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  fully  as  good  in  every  way,  if  tliey  can 
be  preserved  as  well.  Sunburned  potatoes  are  liable 
to  sprout  earlier  than  others. 

To  Put  a  Head  on  Cauliflower  in  Winter. 

II.  G.  W.,  Elm  Grave,  W.  Va. — How  can  I  put  away 
cauliflower  plants  that  have  not  yet  headed,  to  keep 
for  winter  till  they  form  heads?  I  have  neither  a 
large  cellar  nor  a  greenhouse.  I  have  tried  to  bury 
them  the  same  as  cabbage,  only  with  the  roots  down 
in  the  earth  and  covered  with  soil  ;  but  they  nearly 
all  rotted. 

Ans. — Dig  a  pit  of  the  recpiired  size,  2}4  feet  deej)  ; 
commence  at  one  end  with  the  plants,  set  as  closely 
as  they  can  be  placed,  and  cover  the  roots  with  earth. 
Cover  with  boards  or  sashes  to  keep  out  the  rain.  If 
the  plants  show  the  bud  in  the  least,  they  will  de¬ 
velop  perfect  heads  before  spring.  Of  course  the 
frame  will  need  to  be  lower  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  to  carry  off  the  rains,  and  the  boards  should  fit 
closely.  In  case  of  severe  cold,  say,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls  below  15  degrees,  some  mats  or  straw 
should  be  thrown  over  the  cover.  They  will  keep 
and  head  up  through  the  winter  splendidly,  if  set  in 
the  ground  in  a  piece  of  woods,  and  covered  with 
leaves  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  ;  keep  the  leaves 
from  blowing  away  by  some  brush.  c.  E.  aei.en. 

How  to  Handle  Liquid  Manure. 

A.  IF.,  Greeley,  Pa. — I  have  built  a  liquid  manure 
tank  this  summer,  and  now  1  need  a  pump  and  a  large 
barrel  (not  too  large  for  one  horse)  to  cart  it  on  the 
meadow.  Where  can  I  get  such  a  iiump  and  barrel  ? 
The  pump  should  take  out  the  thick  sediment  without 
clogging,  and  should  be  cheap. 

Ans. — We  have  had  the  best  experts  in  this  line 
looking  for  such  a  pump  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
they  can  not  tind  one.  Large  steam  pumps  will  do 
the  work,  but  they  are  too  expensive.  We  absorb 
most  of  the  liquids.  What  is  not  absorbed  passes 
through  a  thick  bed  of  shavings,  and  then  through  a 
brass  screen  before  it  runs  into  the  cistern.  We  pump 
it  into  the  sprinkler  with  a  common  brass-lined  pump. 
We  use  a  brass-lined  pump  because  the  other  kinds 
soon  rust,  and  then  will  not  work.  We  use  a  Stude- 
baker  sprinkler  for  distributing  the  liquid  manure. 
This  is  the  only  kind  we  could  tind  that  would  not 
clog. 

1  do  not  favor  this  method  of  handling  manure,  and 
the  arrangement  I  have,  just  spoken  of,  is  the  only 
thing  in  our  Ellerslie  barn  that  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  pipes  carrying  the  liquid  manure  to  the  cistern 
are  always  getting  clogged,  and  it  requires  too  much 
labor  to  pump  tbe  manure  out  of  the 'cistern.  The 
plan  I  would  recommend  is  this  :  1  would  make  the 
gutters  behind  the  cows  with  a  very  slight  gi-ade — not 
over  one  inch  in  100  feet  run.  I  would  then  keep  the 
gutters  well  tilled  with  a  good  absorbent,  shavings, 
sawdust,  chafl;  or  cut  straw.  Any  of  the.se  will  absorb 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  urine,  and  will  retain  it  so 
that  the  ammonia  does  not  escape  and  taint  the  air. 
Our  cattle  are  kept  in  the  stable  most  of  the  time,  and 
we  find  it  necessary  to  remove  this  material  from  the 
gutters  once  a  week.  For  the  small  amount  of  urine 
that  will  not  be  absorbed  in  the  gutters,  I  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  gutters  to  the  outside  of  the  barn,  and  have 
it  empty  into  a  .shallow  tank.  1  would  half  till  this 
tank  with  absorbents,  and  as  fast  as  they  became 
saturated,  haul  them  to  the  field.  The  gutter  leading 
from  the  cows  to  the  outside  tank  should  have  a  hinged 
cover  so  that  it  may  easily  be  cleaned  and  washed. 

Ellerslie  Stock  Farm.  ii.  m.  cottkele. 
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Crimson  Clover  at  Home. 


R.  S.  C.,  Harmons,  Md. — Speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  trucker  and  fruit 
grower,  the  value  of  Crimson  clover  for 
green  manuring  can  hardly  he  overesti¬ 
mated.  1  have  used  it  as  a  catch  crop 
between  seasons,  and  find  it  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  grow  a  crop  of  clover  while  almost 
everything  else  is  dormant.  I  usually 
sow  it  at  the  last  working  of  late  toma¬ 
toes,  sugar  or  field  corn,  late  beans, 
melons,  etc.,  and  wherever  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  preparation  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  early  spring  crops.  I  find  it 
especially  valuable  to  sow  upon  upturned, 
weedy  stiibble  fields,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  before  the  weeds  form  seeds. 
1  have  frequently  sown  it  upon  pea  .stub¬ 
ble  when  the  weeds  were  as  high  as 
the  horses’  backs,  thus  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  weeds  turned  under,  besides  de¬ 
stroying  a  host  of  them. 

A  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  by 
repeated  harrowings  upon  rough  stubble 
lands,  is  necessary,  however,  to  get  a 
good  stand.  Sown  early  enough  to  get 
a  good  start,  it  will  withstand  our  se¬ 
verest  winters,  and  will  make  a  quick 
and  considerable  growth  during  any  mild 
spells  that  may  occur  before  spring. 
Crimson  clover  will  endure  an  astonish¬ 
ing  amount  of  grazing  during  the  fall 
and  spring  months.  Last  season  I  had 
a  fine  stand  of  this  clover  upon  which 
horses  and  cattle  grazed  from  October  1 
till  November  1,  reducing  a  six-inch 
growth  down  to  almost  the  level  of  a 
sheep  pa.sture.  Ry  way  of  experiment, 
I  again  grazed  it  in  the  same  manner  for 
one  month  in  the  spring  with  no  evidence 
of  its  being  injured  thereby.  At  mowing 
t’lne,  it  was  more  than  two  feet  in  height, 
and  seemed  to  be  all  the  thicker  from  the 
severe  grazing  \indergone.  1  might  note, 
however,  that  the  catch  was  extra  good, 
and  a  top-dressing  of  stable  manure  was 
given  at  the  time  of  sowing,  early  in 
August.  I  have  successfully  grown  a 
crop  of  corn  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land,  sowing  the  Crimson  clover  at  the 
last  working,  and  plowing  it  in  when  in 
full  bloom  (about  May  10).  How  long 
this  can  be  kept  up,  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  crops  of 
corn  and  clover  should  not  improve  each 
year. 

Its  value  for  hay  is  no  longer  in  doubt 
with  me,  as  an  experience  of  five  years 
has  proved.  It  is  fully  as  satisfactory  in 
this  respect  as  the  ISIedium  clover.  The 
greatest  drawback  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  ready  for  cutting  before  good 
haying  weather  prevails.  It  should  be 
cut  when  in  full  bloom,  as  delay  will 
cause  it  to  be  bx'ash  and  woody,  and  much 
loss  will  follow  by  the  shattering  of  the 
heads  or  blossoms. 

For  pasture,  a  mixture  of  Orchard 
grass  and  Crimson  clover  sown  in  August, 
has  given  continuous  grazing  all  through 
the  season,  the  Orchard  grass  springing 
up  through  the  clover  stubble,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  good  pasturage  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Another  experiment 
of  sowing  the  two  together,  and  cutting 
the  clover  for  hay,  was  equally  as  satis¬ 
factory.  The  Orchard  grass  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  thick  among  the  clover, 
and  was  seemingly  smothered  out,  but 
quickly  grew  into  the  finest  kind  of  a 
pasture  two  weeks  after  cutting  the 
clover. 

Remarks  on  Experiment  Stations. 

W.,  Monroe,  Wis. — The  R.  N.-Y.is  in¬ 
clined  to  criticise  the  experiment  stations 
for  being  so  slow  with  their  wheat  feed¬ 
ing  experiments.  Well,  give  them  time 
(and  money)  and  they  will  get  there 
ultimately  just  as  some  of  them  did  with 
Paris-green  to  destroy  potato  bugs.  After 
Western  potato  growers  had  been  using 
it  for  three  or  four  years,  some  professor 
gravely  informed  them  that  from  his 
scientific  experiments  along  that  line,  it 


would  kill  the  bugs  and  would  not  soak 
down  the  stalks,  and  thus  poison  the 
tubers  ;  or  did  it  seem  probable  that  it 
would,  for  .some  time  at  least,  poisdn  the 
soil  to  any  disastrous  extent,  at  any  rate, 
not  if  only  enough  was  used  to  destroy 
the  bugs  !  It  was  reassuring  and  com¬ 
forting  to  know  it  in  that  way.  Perhaps 
he  thought  the  farmers  would  scatter  it 
on  like  manure,  by  the  wagon-load,  if  he 
didn’t  tell  them  better. 

The  farmers  are  solving  the  wheat 
question  without  waiting  for  any  one. 
A  Western  man  recently  wrote  to  a 
Chicago  daily,  that  he  hAd  fed  thousands 
of  bushels  of  wheat  grown  by  him  and 
other  thousands  purchased,  to  hogs,  car¬ 
loads  of  them  bringing  the  outside 
price  in  Chicago,  never  having  known 
the  taste  of  corn.  Under  the  conditions 
then  prevailing  (wheat  35  cents  and  corn 
60  cents),  or  anything  like  such  condi¬ 
tions,  it  does  not  take  long  for  the  West¬ 
ern  grower  to-  solve  the  problem  of 
wheat  feeding  to  hogs  and  other  animals, 
and  to  begin  vigorously  to  put  the  sur¬ 
plus  where  it  will  do  some  good.  Rut 
why  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  West 
where  corn  can  be  grown  should  persist 
in  growing  wheat  at  prevailing  prices, 
is  strange,  when  they  could  grow  enough 
corn  on  the  same  area  to  buy  three  or 
four  times  as  much  wheat  or  fiour  as 
they  produce.  The  chinch  bug  may  yet 
mercifully  compel  them  to  quit,  just  as 
it  did  in  this  locality,  once  famous  for  its 
Milwaukee  Club  wheat,  and  now  for  its 
cheese  and  butter,  and  very  much  to  the 
farmer’s  benefit. 

The  last  annual  report  of  our  own 
State  Experiment  Station  is  packed  and 
crowded  with  facts,  figures,  tables  and 
conclusions  of  vital  interest  to  cultiva¬ 
tors,  feeders  and  dairymen,  and  yet  I 
look  in  vain  for  a  helpful  word  about 
varieties  of  small  fruits,  or  anything  of 
much  importance  on  any  horticultural 
topic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  building  well  equipped,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  presumably  pupils,  \\  e  shall 
eventually  learn  from  them  something 
about  varieties  and  the  best  treatment, 
especially  when  other  departments  are 
so  admirably  conducted — and  results  so 
tersely  and  clearly  set  forth. 

The  Pickett’s  Late  Peach. 

C.  P.  S.,  Da-Uphin  County,  Pa. — On 
page  668,  The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  peach  the  Pickett’s  Late 
is.  I  have  200  trees,  five  years  old.  which 
have  borne  two  full  crops  and  a  part  of  a 
crop.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  bearer, 
large  to  very  large,  and  the  sweetest  and 
best  fiavored  peach  in  the  orchard  or  our 
nursery.  It  is  round  in  shape,  yellow 
with  a  red  cheek,  thick  in  fiesh  with  a 
small  pit.  The  fiesh  sticks  somewhat  to 
the  pit. 

“Phosphate  "  Not  a  Good  Word. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Ranks,  Va. — Why  does 
not  C.  S.  Rice  say  that  he  hauled  10,  20, 
30  or  more  loads  of  fertilizer  on  an  acre 
of  ground  ?  Manure  is  a  fertilizer,  and, 
though  of  an  organic  nature,  may  con¬ 
tain  the  same  proportions  of  fertilizing 
elements  contained  in  the  inorganic  or 
mineral  fertilizers  he  is  pleased  to  call 
by  the  generic  name  “  phosphate.”  Why 
doesn’t  he  call  a  lemon  pie  a  custard  pie? 
I  have  known  both  to  be  made  with 
identically  the  same  articles,  only  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions.  Why  does  he  not 
call  corrosive  sublimate  calomel  ?  Roth 
are  composed  of  the  very  same  sub¬ 
stances,  mercury  and  chlorine.  There 
is  a  difference  of  but  a  single  atom  in 
their  composition,  but  oh,  how  terrible 
the  difference  as  a  whole !  Why  not 
have  his  biscuits  made  with  carbonate 
instead  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  ?  The 
ingredients  are  the  same,  only  there  is  a 
single  atom  more  of  hydrogen  supplant¬ 
ing  an  atom  of  sodium  in  a  molecule  of 
the  latter.  Why  not  call  his  well  a  lake? 
The  constituents  and,  possibly,  even  the 
proportions,  may  be  the  same.  Uric  acid  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen.  Then  why  not  call  the  at¬ 
mosphere  by  the  same  name,  for,  on 
analysis,  Mr.  Rice  will  find  it  containing 


the  same  elements  ?  Ah,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  a  name.  Charcoal,  graphite 
and  diamond  are  all  carbon,  but  the 
blacksmith  does  not  call  for  a  load  of 
diamonds  when  out  of  charcoal. 

Agriculture  is  getttng  to  be  a  more 
and  more  exact  science,  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  make  use  of  exact  nomen¬ 
clature.  A  “phosphate”  is  a  combina¬ 
tion,  not  mixture,  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  some  other  substance  for  which  it 
has  a  chemical  affinity.  A  mixture  is  no 
longer  a  phosphate.  In  some  of  the 
mixed  fertilizers,  phosphoric  acid  may 
be  the  least  factor,  and,  if  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  an  element  were  to  be  our 
guide,  it  would  be  more  proper  for  us  to 
call  the  mixture  a  nitrate  or  a  muriate, 
or,  possibly,  a  nitro-muriate. 

Outwit  the  Squash  Bugs. 

G.  A.  S.,  lIuBRARDSTON,  Micii. — Some 
one  in  a  late  Rurai.  asks  how  to  grow 
squashes.  Like  many  others,  the  in¬ 
quirer  has  failed  on  account  of  the  squash 
bug.  This  is  the  way  I  outwit  the  squash 
bug  :  In  some  back  lot,  if  possible,  in 
one  corner  or  even  the  middle  of  the  corn 
field,  with  no  pumpkins  in  it,  I  plant  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  to  squashes  only,  and 
at  or  just  after  planting  corn,  about  June 
1.  I  have  tried  this  plan  twice,  and  have 
had  all  the  squashes  I  wanted  and  to 
give  to  neighbors.  This  year,  1  grew 
two  wagon-loads,  and  had  there  been 
more  rain,  I  would  have  had  double  that 
amount. 

Get  Rid  of  Corn  Stumps. 

C.  P.  A.,  Westville,  Conn. — In  reply 
to  the  question  about  how  to  get  rid  of 
corn  stumps,  I  suggest  that  the  best  way 
is  not  to  have  any.  My  corn  fields,  after 
the  crop  is  removed,  show  no  evidence  of 
having  been  planted  to  corn.  The  only 
tool  fit  to  cut  corn  with,  is  a  clam  hoe,  or 
— as  some  of  your  inland  readers  do  not 
know  the  bliss  that  accompanies  the 
process  of  digging  clams — a  common  hoe 
that  has  been  worn  down  by  use  until  it 
has  been  thrown  aside.  Cut  oft'  the 
handle  about  two  feet  from  the  shank, 
grind  or  file  the  blade  to  a  keen  edge, 
and  you  have  a  tool  that  will  cut  corn 
rapidly  and  well,  if  there  is  a  good  man 
or  boy  at  the  end  of  it.  A  swinging  blow 
clips  oft'  the  stalks  in  a  hill  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  no  stumps, 
and  the  blade  also  will  pick  up  fallen 
stalks  readily.  I  have  cut  an  acre  of 
heavy  corn  in  five  hours  with  such  a  tool, 
and  set  it  up  over  a  stacking  horse  in 
five  hours  more.  For  a  consideration,  I 
think  1  could  do  it  yet. 

Meat  for  Cotton  Growers. 

C.  C.,  Shreveport,  La. — Farmers  here 
are  all  cotton  planters  ;  they  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  cotton  at  41^  cents  per 
pound,  something  must  be  done.  One 
man  whom  I  induced  to  plant  Alfalfa, 
makes  his  own  hay  and  has  185  hogs  on 
{Contintuid  on  next  page.) 
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Facts  About  Catarrh 

First — It  is  a  constitutional  disease.  This 
is  admitted  by  the  leaders  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Second — It  requires  a  constitutional 
remedy.  This  follows  as  a  matter  of 
logical  sequence. 

Third — Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  rem¬ 
edy.  This  is  shown  by  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  which  prove  that 

Hood’s  padiia  Cures 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation  by  restoring  the 

peristaltic  action  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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A  Durable  Substitute  for  Fluster  on  walls, 
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beat  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  W rite  for  samples,  Ac. 
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BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
from  6  to  9  cord*  dully.  Flrstorderstou^  agency. 
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WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  m.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in.  wide — hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
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Gutters  and  Sleighs 


We  have  a  Complete  Stock  of  both 

SINGLE  AND  TWO-SEATED  SLEIGHS, 

in  the  latest  Designs  and  Kewest  'IVimmiTigs.  Send  for 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  before  you  buy 
a  Cutter  this  winter.  We  can  SUIT  you  in  PRICE 
and  QUALITY. 

KALAMAZOO  CUTTER  AND  SLEIGH  CO., 

E.  Ransom  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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We  Sell  Custom  Hand-made  Oak  Leather  Harness  dlrecttoconsumersat  wholesale  prices,  saving 

middleman  S  prOfit.  YOU  CaU  bUy  by  mail  jUSt 
as  well  as  if  here  in  person,  with  the  guarantee  that  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  A  Single  Buggy  Harness  for  $7 ;  a  Double  Light  Driving  Harness,  $20:  a  Team  Harness,  $16.  As  we 
manufacture  our  own  work,  we  make  to  order  what  you  want.  King  &  Co.,  Alfrs.,  10  Church  St..  Owego,  N.  Y 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued.) 

a  plot  of  five  acres  ;  they  are  fat  enough 
to  kill.  He  started  three  years  ago  with 
three  pigs,  and  as  he  says  that  it  takes 
300  large  hogs  to  supply  his  hands,  he 
wdll  not  make  enough  bacon  by  30,000 
pounds.  1  shall  sow  Alfalfa  and  Crimson 
clover,  and  feed  hogs  and  cut  hay  for 
market.  I  have  sowed  this  clover  every 
two  weeks  since  September  1.  It  looks 
well,  and  some  of  it  is  eight  inches  high. 
If  it  succeed,  many  otliers  will  try  it. 
The  plantations  here  are  all  large  ;  .'>00 
acres  being  counted  a  small  farm.  The 
land  is  all  planted  to  cotton,  and  kept 
in  a  perfect  state  of  cultivation.  Mules 
do  the  plowing.  There  are  few  barns  ; 
the  mules  are  stabled  in  quite  open 
houses  or  sheds  and  fed  in  large  racks, 
on  corn  fodder  and  pea  vines.  Many 
planters  buy  corn  and  oats  rather  than 
spare  the  land  to  grow  them.  The  negroes 
have  a  few  chickens,  and  sometimes  a 
truck  ijatch  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  care 
for  anything  but  bread  and  meat,  and 
are  happy  in  not  knowing  a  “  well 
balanced  ration.” 

Another  Corn  Tie. 

W.  .1.  C.,  CoKSic.v,  Pa. — Inclo.sed  you 
will  find  one  of  the  ties  we  use  in  tkis 
county  for  tying  corn.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  made  of  two  strings  of 
binder  twine,  which  has  been  saved  when 
we  thraslied.  We  take  one  that  has 
been  cut  near  tlie  knot,  and  one  that 
is  cut  near  the  middle.  We  tie  the  three 
ends  together,  and  have  a  loop  at  one 
end  and  a  knot  at  the  other.  To  tie  it, 
we  take  a  strong  piece  of  wood  about  14 
inches  long — an  old  buggy  spoke  an¬ 
swers  very  well.  Hore  a  ^^-inch  hole 
1  >4  inch  from  one  end  ;  with  a  compass 
saw,  make  a  slit  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  toward  the  end.  Pass  the  knot 
on  the  string  through  the  hole,  .slip  it 
down  in  the  slit,  pass  the  string  around 
the  corn  shock,  and  draw  the  stick 
through  the  loop  in  the  string.  When 
you  have  drawn  the  stick  clear  through, 
slip  the  stick  back  till  the  knot  will 
come  out  through  the  %-inch  hole,  and 
the  shock  is  tied.  No  gloves  are  needed 
to  tie  corn  in  this  way.  It  is  quickly 
done,  and  costs  nothing,  as  the  strings 
from  the  sheaves  are  far  ahead  of  the 
new  twine.  I  am  sure  if  tl.  K.  tries  this, 
he  will  not  make  any  more  out  of  wire. 


VV'p:  have  received  three  clusters  of  a 
red  grape  named  Frances  E.  Willard, 
from  some  friend  without  further  ad¬ 
vices.  It  resembles  the  Delaware  with 
a  thick,  tenacious  skin  that  must  in¬ 
sure  excellent  keeping  qualities.  It  is 
juicy,  sweet,  vinous  with  few  seeds  and 
a  tender  pulp.  The  bunches  are  small, 
compact  and  not  .shouldered.  The  bei’- 
ries  cling  firmly  to  the  stems.  It  is  a 
fine  grape . 

Ouu  respected  friend  ljuther  Burbank 
gives  a  bit  of  most  interesting  history  as 
to  his  experience  in  Japan  chestnut  cul¬ 
ture.  Nuts  of  the  true  Mammoth  Japan, 
average  several  times  larger  than  the 
largest  natives.  For  many  years  he  grew 
and  fruited  seedlings  by  the  thousand 
for  the  purpo.se  of  producing  a  better 
variety.  The  variations  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  nuts,  and  the  productive¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing  of  the  trees,  were 
remax’kable.  In  one  case,  a  burr  con¬ 
taining  three  good-sized,  well-filled  and 
well-ripened  nuts  was  produced  by  a 
tree  in  October,  which  had  been  grown 
from  a  nut  planted  in  April  the  year  be¬ 
fore  ;  thus  ripe  chestnuts  were  jiroduced 
from  a  nut  planted  only  18  months  be¬ 
fore.  The  best  one  of  more  than  10,000 
seedlings  is  a  tree  which  each  season 
bears  all  it  can  hold  of  fat,  glo.ssy  nuts 
of  the  very  largest  size  and  as  sweet  as 
the  American  chestnut.  So  says  Mr. 
Burbank,  whose  impartiality  in  describ¬ 


ing  his  own  productions  is  well  known. 
Well,  then,  the  nose  of  the  Paragon  is 
badly  out  of  joint . 

During  the  past  season,  we  have  raised 
the  new  Henderson  Pink  Plume  celery 
both  as  a  late  and  an  early  variety.  We 
may  not  speak  of  the  late  as  yet,  since 
there  has  not  been  time  to  test  its  keep¬ 
ing  quality.  The  early  seems  like  the 
White  I’lume  except  that  the  stems  are 
Xiinkish,  and  the  quality  better — more 
pronounced,  shall  we  say  ? — than  that  of 
the  White . 

Dr.  Ch.vmreruain  tried  14  different 
kinds  of  potatoes  the  past  season.  Sir 
William  (late)  gave  the  highest  yield,  145 
bushels  per  acre.  White  Flower  and  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  gave  the  next  highest  yields, 
132  biushels.  M  unroe  Seedling  comes 
next  with  115  bushels.  Freeman  (early) 
yielded  least,  49  bushels . 

Dana’s  Hovey  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  tlie  past  season  for  the  first. 
The  pears  resemble  the  Seckel  in  shape 
and  color,  but  they  average  larger  than 
the  Seckel  at  its  best.  It  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Sheldon,  ripening  later  or 
with  Anjou.  Anjou  is  considered  by 
many  the  best  pear  of  its  season.  But  we 
would  prefer  Dana’s  Hovey.  The  tree 
resembles  the  Seckel  in  growth  and 
habit . 

Mr.  Ciias.  a.  Green  writes  us  the  in¬ 
teresting  piece  o<’  information  that  he 
has  control  of  a  cross  between  a  red 
raspberry  and  a  blackberry.  The  bush 
resembles  a  raspberry.  The  fruit  is  very 
large  and  of  a  bright  red  color.  In  shape 
it  resembles  the  blackberry. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  fruit 
crosses  between  the  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry.  We  worked  over  these  crosses  for 
years,  but  have  now  destroyed  all  but 
two  which  we  preserve  as  curiosities  and 
reminders  of  blasted  hopes . 

Mr.  Green  also  has  a  Kentucky  per¬ 
simmon  of  large  size  which  he  thinks  will 
prove  hardy  in  Rochester.  He  propa¬ 
gates  so  far  from  seed  only . 

Garden  and  Forest  says  that,  in  places 
where  the  garden  has  a  gravelly  or  other 
porous,  well-drained  subsoil,  a  simple 
plan  to  keep  a  few  vegetables  over  for 
family  use,  is  to  take  both  heads  from  a 
few  sugar  barrels  and  sink  them  in  the 
ground,  leaving  their  tops  about  six 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  practice 
of  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  who  recommends  this 
method,  is  to  fill  the  barrels  about  half 
full  of  vegetables,  and  then  to  place  over 
them  an  ordinary  barrel  cover.  The 
warmth  from  below  keeps  out  frost  from 
above  unless  the  temperature  falls  to 
zero,  when  some  old  matting  or  other 
material  can  be  thrown  over  the  tops  of 
the  barrels,  to  be  removed  as  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  needed.  He  has  kept  beets, 
turnips,  carrots  and  parsnips  in  this  way 
until  the  middle  of  Api’il,  and  the  last 
that  were  taken  out  were  as  fre.sh  as 
when  they  were  put  away  in  the  fall. 
Cauliflower  and  cabbage  can  also  be  kept 
perfectly  in  the  same  manner . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Life  :  “  What  she  meant. — Cholly  : 

What  did  she  mean  by  saying  that  I 
couldn’t  be  any  bigger  donkey  than  I 
was  ?  She  :  1  suppose  she  meant  that 

you  had  your  gi'owth.” 

- Ladies’  Home  Journau  :  “Can  youth 

indeed  be  both  the  seed-time  and  the 
harvest-time  of  life  ?  No  ;  intellectually 
and  physically,  it  is  first  the  leaf,  then 
the  blossom,  then  the  fruit.” 


cUa n c 0 u.o’  vt i .0 i w n . 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.INFANTS  sajj^INVALIDS. 

TRADE  ^  .0^  MARK. 


t 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  MUk. 

Evanston,  III. 
Dear  Sirs:— I  tried  a  great  many  foods, 
without  success.  My  bahy  was  a  poor  little 
tliinguntill  usedMellln’sFood-.shelsstrong, 
healthy  and  fat  uow.  .  A.  M  Booth. 

Chicago,  III., 
Gentlemen:— I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  sending  the  MelKa’s  Food ;  the  baby 
is  doing  very  well  and  does  not  cry  half  ns 
much  as  she  did  before  1  used  Mellln’s  Food. 

JOUN  GUTU. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Cnrc  and 
b'ecdinu  of  Infants,'’  mailed 

Free  to  any  address.  ^ 

Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  6 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

100  Vnrletlei,.  Also  Sinnll  En.lts,  Tree*,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Uenulne,  cheap,  asainpio  vines  mailed  forlOc. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOtSClI,Frc‘<lonla,  Ji.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO.  )  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TDCnC  nni  n  plum,  splendor  prune,  van 
I  nLLu  Ul  UULU  DEMAN  <iuince— c/toice  of 
Biirliaiik’s  20  Million  “new creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  'J  he“great  uurseries”save  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  liest  trees  70  years’ experience  can 
grow;  tliey  “live  longer  and  bear  better.”— Sec. 
Mofrlon.  STARK, B‘J9,  Louisiana,Mo.,Rockport,lll. 


POTATOES 


k — Freeman,  Early  Norther, 
Maggie  Murphy,  Burpee’s 
E.  Early,  Vick’s  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Troy  Seedling,  Badger  State,  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  and  American  Wonder,  $1  per  bushel.  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  and  American  Wonder,  in  40-bushel 
lots,  75  cents  per  bushel. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


KELLEY’S  BARRELS 

Hold  180  pounds  of  Potatoes,  net  weight. 
Carman  No.  1,  $10  per  barrel;  $1  per  peck.  Early 
Puritan,  Sunrise,  Hebron,  Rose,  $:(  per  barrel,  the  rest 
at  the  same  price  as  quoted  in  the  October  issue. 

C.  E.  KEBLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Un  leached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed. 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Uow,  Boston,  Mass. 


Coughs  and  Colds, 

Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Weak  Lungs,  General  Debility  and 
all  forms  of  Emaciation  are  speedily  cured  by 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Consumptives  always  find  great  relief  by  taking  it,  and 
consumption  is  often  cured.  _  other  nourishment  restores 
strength  so  quickly  and  effectively. 

Weak  Babies  and  Thin  Children 

are  made  strong  and  robust  by  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  other 
forms  of  food  seem  to  do  them  no  good  whatever. 

The  only  genuine  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  put  up  in  salmon- 
colored  wrapper.  Defuse  cheap  substitutes! 

Send _for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE,  ^ 

Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


■iss*  guano 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
#20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Uow,  Boston,  Mass 


POTASH 

FOR 


FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PERCB.NTAGKS 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS.  ETC. 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wlno  Making. 

Husmaun .  11.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notts  on.  Bailey.  90  pn  ; 

111 . .75 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

pp. ;  Ill.  Paper .  40 

Fruit  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 

2  9  pp . 1.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  tin  Grape.  Scribner. 

Paper,  50  cents;  cloth . 75 

Grape  Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  211  pp.;  111..  .75 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller  283  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Grape  Culture.  Trvon . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black  4C0pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  30  pp.;  111. 

Paper  . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Moech.  143  pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  F'uller.  325  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Spraylnj  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 25 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson .  50 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp . ,30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow.  Burpeo  .30 

Carrots  and  .Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

F’arm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  iti2 

P"-:  111 .  1.00 

K'ertlllzers.  Gregory.  110  . . 40 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  3.50  pp. ;  111. .  2.00 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market,  Uawson.  210 

pu  :  111 .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  2(i0 

pp.  Ill .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1,.50 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  Howto  Grow  Burpee . 26 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  E.  8.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts. :  cloth . 75 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  Joseph . 25 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp. ;  price  $2; 

our  special  price .  1.00 

Annals  of  Hoitlculture.  Bailey .  ].00 

Botany,  Lessons  m.  Gray.  22tipp.;tll .  ]!50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  .  2[00 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp.;  plates .  2.60 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbridge .  L50 

Cbr^santheiiium  Culture  for  America.  Morton. 

I2f!pp;  111.  Paper,  1)0  cts. ;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.  400  pp. ;  ill.  2. 00 

How  to  Plant  ti  Place.  Long . 50 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  210  pp.;  Ill .  LOO 

IT  ctlcal  Floriculture.  Henderson,  ;120  pp. ;  111.  1.50 

Rose,  'The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  .  1.25 

Rose  I  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Ride.’. 

Eng . 50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 35 

Agricult  re.  Storer.  2  vols .  5,00 

Chemistry  of  the  i-arm.  Warrington .  LOO 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  i.’50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Healtu.  Waring .  i.60 

How  Crors  F'eed.  Job  son.  400  pp.;  Ill .  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  375  pp .  2.00 

How  the  Farm  Pavs.  Henderson  and  Crozler. .  2.50 
Irrigation  lor  F'arm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp .  1.75 

Manures,  Methods  Of  Making.  Bommer . 25 

Manures -Uow  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper . 50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Our  F'armlng.  Terry .  2.00 

Silos  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

I  A  B  C  of  Beo  Culture.  Root .  1.25 


A  B  C  of  Cheesemaking . 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts. 

Cloth .  50 

F’eedlng  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  .  2!oo 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  F'llnt.  HM  pp..  2^00 
Milk;  Making  anJ  Market  ng.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . 20 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2!oO 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . . 50 

Practical  I’onltry  Keeper  Wright.  230 pp.;  111..  2.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Many  Authors . 20 

Shepherds' Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Sheep  Farming.  (Profit  In  Sheep.) . 25 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

'rhe  I’lg.  Joseph  Harris .  U50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3. CO 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  to  be  four  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  11.50. 

Our  special  price . 75 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  L25 
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SL'ltSCIlII’TlONH. 

PKICE,  ONE  DOLLAll  A  YEAR. 

To  foreig-n  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
Ss.  6d.,  or  SYt  marks,  or  10‘A  francs. 

ADVEKTISiNC  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  ai^ate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  2.5  cents  per  line. 
Ueadinjf  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  7.5  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  resiionsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  wliat  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
^  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  ISfM. 


SuhscribevH  Uj  The  li.  N.-Y.  iimy  lui/ve  the  remaining 
iHHueH  of  this  year,  and  the  wiwle  of  1895,  foi'  $1.00. 

O 

It  is  not  generally  known,  we  think,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cider  consumed  in  England  is  of 
American  manufacture.  The  English  have  just  formed 
an  association  of  cider  makers,  and  hope  by  organiza¬ 
tion  to  hold  their  market  for  Hritish  cider.  Among 
other  schemes  proposed,  is  that  of  urging  loyal 
Hritons  to  drink  English  cider  instead  of  foreign  beer. 

O 

Most  farmers  now  realize  that  the  liquid  manures 
contain  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  animal 
excrement.  How  may  they  be  saved  and  applied  to 
the  best  advantage  ?  A  tank  into  which  the  liquids 
may  drain,  is  often  suggested,  but  Mr.  Cottrell,  page 
739,  shows  that  this  is  not  easily  done.  He  favors  ab¬ 
sorbents  for  holding  the  liquids.  Who  can  name  a 
suitable  pump  for  such  work  ? 

O 

Our  friend  in  Louisiana,  page  730,  corroborates  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  said  last  week  about  reducing  the  co.st 
of  growing  cotton.  The  food  for  mules  and  workmen 
is  a  heavy  item  of  expense.  If  by  the  use  of  new  for¬ 
age  crops  like  Alfalfa  and  Crimson  clover,  both  mules 
and  hogs  may  be  fed  and  fattened  on  the  home  farm, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  expenses  of  that  farm  will  be 
reduced,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  feasible  way  of 
making  any  reduction. 

O 

We  find  an  agricultural  paper  congratulating  its 
readers  that,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  election,  the 
price  of  certain  stocks  sold  in  the  various  New  York 
exchanges,  went  up  a  few  points  in  value.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  how  the  gamble  in  these  securities  can 
benefit  the  farmer.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  wheat, 
butter,  cotton  or  hay,  would  indicate  better  returns  to 
the  producer,  but  why  regard  these  stock  manipula¬ 
tions  as  indicative  of  general  prosperity. 

It  is  reported  that  Cermany  intends  to  establish 
agricultural  bureaus  at  a  number  of  its  foreign 
embassies,  including  Washington.  No  details  of  the 
scheme  have  yet  been  learned,  but  it  is  thought  to  be 
a  duplication  of  Secretary  Morton’s  plan  of  sending 
special  agents  to  certain  points  to  watch  legislation 
and  to  push  certain  interests.  Inasmuch  as  this  plan 
has  not  met  the  success  that  was  anticipated,  here,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  German  plan 
will  be  more  successful. 

O 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  gi*ass  of  lawns  is  in¬ 
jured  by  the  continued  use  of  lawn  mowers,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  cutting  be  frequent  and  close.  Cases  are 
eited  where  such  injury  has  been  done,  without  giving 
a  reason  for  the  diminished  growth,  or  suggesting  a 
remedy.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  leaves  cor¬ 
respond  largely  to  the  respiratory  and  digestive 
organs  of  animal  life,  it  is  readily  seen  how  necessary 
it  is  to  have  a  large  leaf  development,  in  order  to 
secure  great  development  of  roots.  It  has  been  proved 
by  actual  trial  that  grass  roots  grow  largest,  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  where  the  leaves  are  allowed  their 
greatest  development.  The  growth  of  plants  takes 
place  through  a  change  in  the  leaf  of  the  raw  mater¬ 
ial  absorbed  by  the  root.  The  crude  sap  enters  the 
plant  through  the  roots,  but  root  growth  cannot  take 
place  by  virtue  of  this  sap,  until  it  has  been  elabor¬ 
ated  in  the  leaf.  Stronger  growth  may  be  secured 
for  the  lawn  grasses,  if  the  leaves  be  allowed  to  attain 


considerable  length,  sometime  during  each  season. 
On  the  majority  of  well  kept  lawns,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  vigor  of  the  plants  would  better  be 
kept  up  by  an  extra  application  of  fertilizer,  than  by 
allowing  the  more  natural  method  of  producing  strong 
plants  and  the  untidy  appearance  of  tall  grass. 

O 

It  is  said  that  in  France  barley  is  being  largely  fed 
to  horses,  being  brought  from  Algiers  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  it  is  used  whole 
like  oats,  in  the  middle  part,  it  is  cru.shed,  while  in 
the  northern  part  it  is  cooked.  It  is  fed  to  heavy 
draft  horses,  and  not  to  carriage  horses.  This  grain 
is  also  said  to  be  largely  used  as  horse  feed  in  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Arabia,  the  ordinary  ration 
being  12  pounds  per  day,  though  sometimes  1.5  to  18 
pounds  are  given.  It  is  fed  without  grinding  or  soaking. 

O 

Read  the  article  on  “  Pedigreed  potatoes” — page 
726.  That  is  a  fair  .statement  of  the  time  and  care 
needed  to  be  sure  that  your  potatoes  are  of  one  type, 
and  that  the  true  one.  We  have  bought  potatoes  at  a 
high  price  from  which  grew  vines  of  at  least  three 
different  varieties — both  early  and  late.  They  must 
have  been  mixed  in  the  barrel,  and  yet  they  may  have 
been  taken  just  as  they  were  dug.  The  trouble  was 
that  they  were  not  sorted  by  the  vlnen.  If  a  man 
plant  Early  Rose,  he  cannot  get  another  variety  from 
that  seed. 

O 

After  getting  so  many  farmers  started  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  this  year,  we  were  almost  timid  about  tell¬ 
ing  the  facts  about  “  winter  oats  ”  as  they  thrive  at 
the  South.  In  spite  of  all  one  can  do  to  urge  caution 
in  testing  a  new  thing,  there  are  always  those  who 
rush  in  pell  mell  and  invest  heavily.  Then,  if  the  new 
thing  prove  unsuited  to  their  locality,  they  blame  us, 
forgetting  that  we  did  our  best  to  urge  experiment  first. 
“  Winter  oats,”  Crimson  clover  and  dozens  of  other 
new  things,  are  well  worth  an  investigation.  They 
may  or  they  may  not  prove  profitable  for  you.  You 
must  experiment  to  find  out.  The  “  finding  out”  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

O 

We  think  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  “  The  Bal¬ 
anced  Ration  ”  to  make  clear  to  any  feeder  the  great 
advantage  of  clover  hay  in  the  dairy,  and  the  folly  of 
depending  on  Timothy  for  cow  food.  The  silo  gives 
Timothy  even  less  room  on  the  dairy  farm  than  it  for¬ 
merly  had.  In  most  rations,  as  they  are  fed  at  random 
on  our  farms,  there  is  quite  a  loss  of  fat.  We  need 
more  of  the  muscle-making  foods  to  save  this  fat  ex¬ 
cess.  There  is  nothing  cheaper  and  better  for  this  work 
than  clover  hay,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  clearly 
how  absolutely  necessary  clover  is  in  making  up  the 
cheapest  ration.  Still  another  thing  learned  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  weiy/mw/  food.  A  “forkful ’is  too  indefi¬ 
nite,  particularly  when  you  never  even  weigh  a  sam¬ 
ple  forkful  to  use  as  a  standard. 

Q 

Corn  fodder  excited  more  interest  than  any,  other 
subject,  at  the  recent  Iowa  Stock  Breeders’  Conven¬ 
tion.  There  was  agreement  in  regard  to  its  value, 
and  also  that  more  than  ever  was  saved  this  fall. 
There  was  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  best  way  to 
save  and  feed  it.  Some  advocated  cutting  or  shred¬ 
ding,  while  others  maintained  that  the  cheapest  cut¬ 
ters  and  shredders  were  the  jaw's  of  steers.  This  may 
be  true  if  the  fodder  is  to  be  fed  outdoors,  but  cutting 
is  advocated  for  barn  feeding,  not  because  it  helps  the 
cattle  in  masticating,  and  will  induce  them  to  eat  more 
of  it,  though  this  is  probably  true,  but  because,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  it  is  a  saving  of  labor.  It  is  a  very 
hopeful  sign,  that  these  men,  the  most  enterprising 
farmers  in  the  State,  have  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  this  feed.  May  the  agitation  go  on  till  every  farmer 
is  moved.  Sweet  corn  fodder,  from  which  the  corn  had 
been  picked  for  the  factory,  sold  at  auction  in  Jasper 
County  for  $4.05  an  acre,  and  fodder  from  field  corn 
sold  for  $5.25  an  acre.  This  probably  never  happened 
before.  The  usual  price  is  five  cents  a  shock  or  about 
$1. 10  an  acre. 

O 

A  WET  spot  in  one  field,  and  stones  scattered  around 
in  another.  The  hired  man’s  time  is  out,  and  he  is 
anxious  for  a  job.  Business  is  not  pressing  you. 
Make  a  combination  on  the  above.  Drain  your  fields 
instead  of  your  pocketbook.  Stop  the  lo.ss  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop.  Do  away  wdth  that  feeling  of  .shame 
which  you  experience  when  you  figure  out  the  aver¬ 
age  yield.  Give  the  faithful  man  another  month’s 
work.  Do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  task.  Save  all  the 
labor  you  can.  Think  of  the  pleasure  it  will  be  to 
you  for  years  to  come  to  look  upon  the  finished  field, 
and  the  doing  will  become  a  pleasure  also.  Make  the 
ditch  wide  and  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  retain  a  good 
outlet.  It  will  drain  the  land  better,  and  hold  more 


stones.  Y’ou  can  dry  one  field  and  clear  another  at 
one  operation.  The  plow  can  be  used  to  loosen  the 
earth  for  the  shovel  the  first  18  inches.  Leave  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  rounding,  so  that  the  jamb  stones 
will  not  work  into  the  center,  and  fill  up  the  throat. 
Lay  a  row  on  both  sides,  and  cover  with  fiat  stones. 
Lay  on  another  course,  and  then  you  can  throw  them 
from  the  wagon  without  doing  harm.  A  wagon -load 
of  stones  to  the  rod  can  be  disposed  of  easily.  It  is 
much  better  than  to  throw  them  in  piles  around  every 
tree  and  in  the  fence  corners.  “  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,”  is  a  saying  owners  of  stony  farms  can  study 
with  profit. 

O 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  young  man  in  Massa- 
chu.setts : 

I  have  a  small  farm,  with  a  good  market  near  at  hand  for  every¬ 
thing  which  I  can  raise.  My  father  was  a  common  farmer  as 
many  of  my  neighbors  are  at  present,  making  a  good  living  and 
that  is  all.  I  have  not  the  time  or  money  to  attend  an  agricultural 
school,  but  I  would  like  some  books  that  I  may  learn  what  farming 
really  is — some  that  I  can  understand,  and  that  treat  the  subject  in 
a  good,  clear  way. 

Now,  are  there  any  books  on  agriculture  that  will 
really  help  such  a  young  man  ?  If  so,  what  are  they  ? 
This  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  we  want  to  keep 
at  it  until  we  can  select  a  list  of  agricultural  books 
that  we  can  recommend  as  really  helpful.  What  books 
have  helped  you  in  your  farming  ?  Let  the  scientists 
be  sure  to  remember  that  people  want  books  simply 
and  clearly  written.  Drive  out  the  fog  from  agricul¬ 
tural  science.  One  excellent  plan  for  young  people  is 
to  join  one  of  the  reading  clubs,  which  conduct  a 
course  of  reading  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The 
Penn.sylvania  Agricultural  College  conducts  such  a 
course  in  an  excellent  manner.  W’e  advise  those  of 
our  subscribers  who  desire  such  a  course,  to  write  to 
Prof.  H.  J.  Waters,  State  College,  Pa. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

What  is  a  fiat?  A  command,  thej’  say. 

In  Webster’s  dictionary,  which,  to  me. 

Makes  all  word-tangled  meanings  clear  as  day; 

I’m  satisfied  with  that  authority. 

A  fiat  will  be  backed  by  every  hand 
That  strikes  for  liberty,  when  freemen  know 
That  he  is  true  who  issues  the  command. 

No  wrong  can  stand  before  that  mighty  blow. 

But  when,  for  lower  aims  and  base  desires. 

Mere  politicians  send  their  fiat  out 
And  light  the  hatred  of  fierce  party  fires. 

And,  for  an  argument,  give  but  the  shout, 

“  Support  ME,  Rrn  the  party's  nominee  !  " 

Then  honest  men  refuse  to  pay  their  tolls. 

But  rise  up  in  their  strength  and  majesty 
And  say,  “  Fie  at  that  fiat,"  at  the  polls. 


How  many  skim-milk  cows  in  your  herd? 

Doesn’t  your  herd  need  a  new  coat  of  male  f 

You  must  shake  a  man  up  to  fill  him  full  of  good. 

Bran  is  too  high — compared  with  the  price  of  wheat. 

Ever  know  a  snake  to  catch  mice  ?  Some  snakes  do  it. 

The  no-account  farmer  is  the  one  who  doesn’t  keep  books. 

“  Crops  that  walk  ” — live  stock.  Crops  that  talk — cash  crops. 

Out  of  mind  but  not  out  of  sight — the  “  muss  ”  in  your  dooryard. 

All  things  considered,  what’s  the  best  covering  for  a  youngster’s 
legs? 

Be  sure  and  read  Grundy’s  remarks  about  the  little  late  weeds — 
page  727. 

Mr.  Augur  says  that  he  can  raise  potatoes  at  a  cost  of  $40  an 
acre.  Can  you  do  that  ? 

New  Zealand  ships  more  butter  to  the  English  mai'ket  than 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States  ! 

“Second-crop  Cain.”  When  your  boy  imitates  your  bad  habits. 
It’s  poisonous  for  such  young  stock. 

Cabbage  sells  at  $5  per  ton  at  the  Long  Island  pickle  factories. 
That  is  as  low,  comparatively,  as  40-cent  wheat. 

Do  you  notice  how  eager  feeders  are  to  get  hold  of  pumpkins  for 
their  stock?  You  should  have  grown  a  good  crop  of  them. 

Some  oue  with  a  sweet-scented  silo  should  comment  on  that  arti¬ 
cle-page  739 — and  tell  why  ensilage  has  a  bad  smell  sometimes. 

A  FRIEND  in  New  York  State  says  that  a  man  was  chased  out  of 
his  field  for  persisting  in  hilling  up  potatoes.  A  good  chase  that. 

Why  not  buy  your  pure-blood  animal  now?  The  extra  price 
charged  next  spring  will  be  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  winter¬ 
ing.  You  can  make  a  profit  on  that. 

The  Chine.se  outnumber  the  Japanese,  10  to  1,  and  yet  the  latter 
drive  the  former.  Why?  Organization  and  skillful  discipline. 
How’  else  are  farmers  to  make  head  against  the  handlers  ? 

“  Wheat  on  the  brain,  a  mortgage  on  the  farm,  and  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  everything  else,”  is  the  way  our  California  friend — 
page  737 — pictures  the  end  of  the  exclusive  wheat  grower. 

Cotton  sells  in  Liverpool  at  6)4  cents  a  pound— the  lowest  price 
ever  known.  No  hope  for  increase,  either.  What  to  do  about  it  ? 
Reduce  the  cost  of  a  pound  by  growing  your  supplies  at  home. 

Returns  from  the  back  counties  are  all  in,  and  it  is  settled  that 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  feeds  his  crops  to  scrubs  and  then  re¬ 
fuses  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm,  w-ill  be  elected  to  wear  her  old 
dress  another  year — by  a  large  majority. 

The  very  day  you  hear  of  a  garbage  crematory  near  you,  go 
and  see  what  you  can  get  the  ashes  for.  Send  a  sample  to  the 
State  experiment  station  for  analysis.  You  never  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  obtain  a  cheap  fertilizer. 

The  advantage  of  cooperation  in  the  study  of  “The  Balanced 
Ration,”  is  quite  evident.  With  many  actual  rations — just  as  they 
are  fed  in  your  barn,  we  can  have  a  valuable  chance  for  compari¬ 
son.  Weigh  one  cow’s  daily  food,  and  send  us  the  recoi’d.  To 
weigh  the  hay  or  fodder,  run  it  through  the  cutter  and  weigh  in  a 
box  or  basket. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Subscribers  to  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  may  have  the  remalnimj 
issues  of  thLs  year,  a,nd  the  ivhole  of  1895,  for  $1.00. 

O 

A  WISE  statesman,  in  speaking  of  modern  popular 
government,  said  that  a  monarchy  was  like  a  great 
ironclad,  strong  and  terrible  in  its  power,  yet  one 
blow  on  the  rocks  would  destroy  it,  as  it  would 
sink  of  its  own  weight.  A  republic,  he  said,  is  like  a 
raft — huge,  unwieldy  and  hard  to  steer,  often  wetting 
the  feet  of  those  it  carries,  and  yet  impossible  to  sink. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  result  of  the  recent 
election.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  mox*e  complete 
revolution  or  a  more  emphatic  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  a  country  ;  yet  it  was  all  accomplished 
quietly  and  peaceably,  and  the  republic  is  stronger  for 
it.  In  no  other  country  could  the  people  have  re¬ 
corded  their  feelings  in  such  an  emphatic  manner 
w'ithout  bloodshed  or  temporary  anarchy.  What  an 
answer  to  the  sneering  claims  of  European  critics  that 
American  ideas  of  liberty  and  justice  will  fall  to  the 
ground  at  the  first  real  test  of  an  appeal  to  popular 
opinion  without  some  great  and  soul-inspiring  issue 
like  that  over  slavery  !  What  an  answer  the  result 
in  New  York  City  is  to  those  who  claim  that  the 
people  themselves  are  unable  to  correct  abuses  and 
moral  wrongs  which  they  have  permitted  to  take  root 
in  their  midst  ! 

O 

It  is  hardly  worth  discussing  here  how  the  thing 
came  about.  Opinions  are  as  thick  as  leaves,  and 
every  citizen  doubtless  has  his  own  idea.  The  times 
for  the  past  two  years  have  undoubtedly  been  “hard.” 
Men  have  been  out  of  work,  and  money  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation  and  hoarded  in  banks  or 
vaults.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  business  men,  and  this  has  operated  to  stag¬ 
nate  all  branches  of  trade.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
all  this  has  been  charged  to  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  and  so  thoroughly  have  the  people  believed  that 
these  charges  are  just,  that  they  eagerly  grasped  the 
first  opportunity  to  show  what  they  felt,  at  the  ballot 
box.  It  is  probable  that  the  factional  disputes  among 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  and  their  confessed  inabil¬ 
ity  to  settle  the  tariff  question  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
disgusted  many  of  their  own  party,  who,  while  still  in 
favor  of  a  lower  tariff,  are  tired  of  such  bickering  and 
selfish  strife.  The  Republicans  will  control  the  next 
llou.se  of  Representatives,  and  possibly  the  Senate, 
but  they  will  be  powerless  to  change  the  present  tariff 
bill.  That  must  stand  for  at  least  three  years.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  a  bill  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  any 
one  as  a  whole,  yet  the  fact  that,  .such  as  it  is,  it  will 
not  be  changed  for  three  years  will,  we  think,  restore 
confidence  to  some  extent,  so  that  general  business 
will  slowly  improve. 

O 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  Republican  victory  is  in 
one  sense  a  handicap  to  that  party,  unless  they  act 
wisely  and  fairly.  The  Republican  party,  strictly 
speaking,  did  not  win  the  victory.  It  was  helped  by 
thousands  of  men  who  voted  against  it  two  years  ago, 
and  will  vote  against  it  two  years  hence  if  Republican 
legislation  is  against  the  true  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  The  body  of  independent  voters  in  this 
country  is  growing  larger  with  each  succeeding  elec¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  healthful  sign  of  the  times  that  this 
is  so.  New  York  City  never  could  have  been  redeemed 
from  the  rule  of  thieves  and  scoundrels,  if  men  had 
remained  hidebound  in  their  party  principles  and  ties. 
Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  all  the  political  corruption 
can  be  confined  to  any  one  great  party.  Rogues  and 
bad  men  generally,  will  creep  into  any  organization  if 
they  are  not  watched.  The  only  check  on  them  is  the 
absolute  knowledge  that  voters  will  disregard  party 
ties  when  political  honor  is  at  stake.  For  our  part, 
we  wish  that  the  tariff  could  be  taken  out  of  politics 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  commission  composed  of 
men  as  honorable  and  strong  as  those  who  compose 
our  Supreme  Court.  We  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  labor  of  ar¬ 
ranging  tariff  duties  to  such  a  commi.ssion.  That 
would  take  the  question  out  of  politics,  and  business 
men  could  know  with  some  certainty  what  to  expect. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  Republican  party  could  do  the 
eountry  a  real  service,  and  also  gain  increased  politi¬ 
cal  power  by  advocating  and  working  for  such  a  .settle¬ 
ment  of  a  question  which  now  simply  acts  to  prevent 
the  discussion  of  more  important  things. 

O 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1893,  $308,884  worth  of  chicory 
was  imported  into  this  country,  and  a  good-sized  crop 
was  grown  here.  In  the  same  year,  we  imported  $80,- 
485,558  worth  of  coffee.  Pound  for  pound,  the  pure 
coffee  is  worth  fully  10  times  as  much  as  the  chicory, 
so  that  when  the  two  are  mixed  there  is  far  more  profit 
made  on  the  chicory  than  on  the  coffee.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to 


buy  a  pound  of  absolutely  pure  coffee.  Even  the 
whole  berry  is  skillfully  imitated  by  molding  a  mixture 
of  bran,  chicory,  and  a  little  of  the  real  article.  Happily 
none  of  these  adulterants  is  injurious  to  health.  It  is 
simply  a  fraud,  and  makes  chicory  a  very  profitable 
crop.  To  grow  ?  Oh,  no — to  mkc.  The  mixers  and 
the  handlers  get  the  profit — as  they  usually  do. 

Q 

Theke  is  considerable  agitation  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  over  the  price  of  bread.  Rakers  have 
made  no  reduction  in  price,  and  no  increase  in  size  of 
their  loaves,  though  the  prices  of  both  wheat  and 
flour  are  not  more  than  half  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  Prof.  W.  ().  Atwater  of  Washington,  has 
been  making  some  investigations  along  this  line.  He 
says  that  the  average  weight  of  a  number  of  lO-ceut 
loaves  purchased  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  was  1  pound, 
thus  making  the  price  to  the  consumer,  eight  cents 
per  pound.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  best 
bread  can  be  made  at  a  cost  not  mvich  exceeding  two 
cents  per  pound.  This  shows  an  enoiunous  profit  on 
one  of  the  chief  food  staples.  While  most  farmei’s 
probably  make  their  own  bread,  a  small  proportion  of 
city  and  village  residents  do  so,  and  the  exorbitant 
prices  paid  by  them  for  bread,  lessen  their  ability  to 
purchase  other  farm  commodities.  The  present  agita¬ 
tion  is  spreading  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  result  in 
lower  prices. 

O 

Canned  Reef  is  an  important  article  of  export. 
The  exports  during  August  and  September  were 
larger  by  nearly  3, 000, 000  pounds  than  for  the  sa?ne 
months  last  year,  footing  up  to  10,845,571  pounds.  The 
largest  customer  has  heretofore  been  (Jreat  Rritain, 
but  this  country  has  taken  less  than  usual,  and  the 
increase  has  been  taken  by  Ei’ance  and  the  countries 
in  the  far  East.  Creat  Rritain  took  only  about  half 
as  much  as  last  year,  and  is  giving  the  preference  to 
Australian  goods.  It  is  said  that  the  Australians 
have  made  improvements  in  the  methods  of  curing 
and  packing,  that  the  supply  of  cattle  fit  for  packing 
has  largely  increased,  and  that  American  cattle  fit 
for  packing  have  decreased,  and  the  increased  cost 
has  rendered  successful  competition  mord  difficult. 
'The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  nine 
months  ending  with  September  were  34,759,437  pounds, 
against  41,097,503  pounds  last  year,  a  deci’ea.se  of 
0,938,070  pounds.  vSome  of  the  knowing  ones  are  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  there  will  be  a  serious  scarcity 
in  canned  beef  later  on  should  the  coming  winter  be 
a  severe  one  in  the  cattle-raising  districts.  'The  out¬ 
look  seems  good  for  higher  prices. 

Q 

Accokdino  to  time-honored  custom,  the  President 
has  ajipointed  the  last  Thursday  in  this  month,  the 
39th,  as  'ITianksgiviiig  Day.  'This  means  an  extra 
demand  for  prime  turkeys  and  ducks,  and  a  good  one 
for  the  best  chickens  and  fowls.  Few  geese  are  wanted 
until  Christmas.  We  have  previously  spoken  of  the 
prospects  in  this  city  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 
'The  supply ’s  likely  to  be  large,  especially  of  turkeys. 
Poor  stock  will  sell  for  ruinous  prices.  It  will  be 
profitable  to  ship  only  the  best,  and  even  this  will  not 
bring  high  prices.  All  poultry  should  be  fat  and 
plump.  Little  live  poultry  is  wanted  ;  the  demand  is 
mostly  for  dressed.  It  should  be  killed  by  being  stuck  in 
the  mouth  and  thoroughly  bled.  Dry-picked  generally 
sells  highest,  but  this  method  of  picking  is  a  little 
more  difficult  than  that  by  scalding,  and  shoxild  be 
well  understood  or  else  not  attempted.  Picking 
should  be  neatly  and  carefully  done  without  breaking 
the  skin,  and  all  poultry  should  be  thoroughly  cooled 
before  being  packed.  I’oultry  for  this  market  should 
not  be  drawn  ;  for  Roston,  it  should  be.  Dne  must 
know  the  demands  of  his  market  in  this  respect.  The 
weather  is  usually  cold  enough  so  that  it  may  be 
shipped  dry-packed,  and  in  this  case  it  is  better  to  be 
cooled  naturally,  if  to  be  shipped  in  ice,  it  is  better 
to  be  cooled  in  ice- water.  If  to  be  jiacked  dry,  use 
plenty  of  clean,  bright  rye  or  wheat  straw — no  oat. 
Pack  each  kind  of  poultry  separately — don’t  mix  ducks 
with  chickens,  or  fowls  with  turkeys.  Urade  the 
poultry,  and  if  you  must  ship  culls,  pack  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  you’d  better  throw  them  away  than  to 
send  them  hei-e.  Many  a  time,  a  poor  bird  or  two 
mixed  with  a  choice  lot  will  spoil  the  sale,  or  lower 
the  price  of  the  whole.  Pack  in  clean  packages,  boot 
boxes  or  barrels  are  best.  Arrange  the  birds  to  pre¬ 
sent  as  attractive  an  appearance  as  po.ssible  when  the 
package  is  opened.  Mark  the  package  plainly  with 
the  character  of  the  contents — ducks,  chicks,  turks, 
or  whatever  it  may  be — the  gross  weight,  the  net 
weight  of  the  contents,  the  name  of  the  consignee  and 
consignor,  unless  you  have  a  stencil.  Also  advise  by 
mail  of  the  shipment,  and  of  the  number  of  packages. 
Stock  must  arrive  for  the  Thanksgiving  market  not 
later  than  early  Tuesday  morning,  which  means  at 
least  by  daylight,  and,  better  on  Monday.  Delays 
must  be  allowed  for.  Finally,  don’t  expect  too  much 


of  the  New  York  mar  et  this  year.  If  you  have  a 
modei’ately  good  home  mai’ket  better  utilize  it.  Keei) 
all  the  thin,  poor  stock  fora  later  market.  Too  many 
details  for  yoxi  to  follow  ?  Rut  following  them  is 
what  makes  the  diffei'ence  between  profit  and  loss. 
Retter  not  undertake  to  ship  poultry  unless  you  are 
prepai-ed  to  do  all  possible  to  .secure  the  best  returns. 

O 

It  is  sui’prising  how  often  we  hear  the  cry  “farm¬ 
ing  don’t  pay,”  from  those  Eastern  farmers  who  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  old  ruts,  growing  coi'ii  and  wheat  to  the 
exclusion  of  nearly  all  other  crops.  When  asked  why 
they  do  not  try  growing  fruits,  such  as  graiies  and 
peai's,  the  answer  invariably  is  that  they  can’t  grow 
fruit  and  make  any  money  out  of  it  at  the  prices  for 
which  it  must  be  sold.  Yet  they  continue  growing 
corn,  the  maximum  yield  of  which  is  not  more  than 
50  bu.shels  of  shelled  grain,  or  3, ()()()  pounds  per  acre, 
the  market  price  of  which  is  less  than  one  cent  per 
pound.  'I’he  same  land  planted  to  grapes,  would  have 
produced  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  pounds  of 
fruit,  while  the  expense  of  ohe  croi)  would  have  been 
very  little  more  than  that  of  the  corn.  During  the 
season  of  1893,  a  small  vineyard  in  Delaware,  which 
occupied  a  trifle  more  than  an  acre  of  land,  produced 
()()()  peach  ba.skets  of  fruit,  or  18,000  pounds,  none  of 
which  was  sold  for  less  than  one  cent  per  pound.  It 
is  true  that  one  must  possess  skill  and  experience  to 
make  a  success  of  fruit-growing.  These  are  both  ac- 
<|uired.  'I’hey  do  not  come  as  by  a  miracle,  to  the 
man  who  sits  still  and  growls  at  the  times. 

O 

'The  story  comes  to  us  in  a  roundabout  way,  that 
a  neighbor  of  a  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  had  a  curious 
dream  lately,  with  an  effect  upon  him  equally  curious. 
The  main  point  of  the  tlream  was  that  horses  were 
suddenly  endowed  with  power  of  speech,  and  the  next 
day  wei’e  to  meet  in  mass  meeting  to  tell  of  their 
treatment  by  their  owners.  The  man  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  depression,  like  one  conscious  of  impending 
ill ;  and  yet  he  would  have  been  voted  a  humane  sort 
of  fellow  in  most  neighborhoods.  As  the  dream  con¬ 
tinued  to  haunt  him,  he  wondered  what  his  horses  did 
really  think  of  him,  and  began  to  look  things  over 
from  a  horse’s  standpoint.  When  he  entered  the 
stable  to  feed,  he  remembered  that  he  neglected  to 
put  in  bedding  the  previous  evening  as  it  was  late 
when  he  quit  work.  'I’he  horses  had  lain  in  filth  while 
resting.  'I’he  sweat  of  the  previous  day’s  labor  ha  d  plas¬ 
tered  the  hair  to  the  skin.  'I'hey  did  not  appear  comfort¬ 
able.  'i’he  owner  always  curried  pretty  well  in  the 
morning,  but  he  wondered  what  the  horses  thought  of 
him  during  the  night.  'I’hen  there  was  the  harness. 
One  bridle  was  a  little  short  since  it  broke,  and  the 
wearer’s  mouth  was  chafed.  'The  other  horse  had 
bruised  the  top  of  his  neck  as  a  result  of  the  down¬ 
ward  pull  on  the  pole  of  a  disk  harrow.  'I’he  owner 
of  these  two  horses  felt  sneaking  in  their  company. 
If  that  bridle  had  been  for  his  head,  every  strap 
would  have  been  adjusted  just  right.  If  he  had 
chosen  the  harrow  for  his  own  drawing,  the  pole 
would  have  been  independent  of  the  gang-rods,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  weight  at  the  end.  I  le  remem¬ 
bered  that  one  horse  had  worn  its  shoes  so  long  that 
the  feet  were  out  of  shape,  and  yet  he  had  imlled  a 
big  load  with  it  the  previous  day.  'Then  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  grease  the  wagon  for  two  weeks,  although 
in  daily  use.  His  only  comfort  was  that  he  had  fed 
grain  and  hay  abundantly  ;  but  would  he  want  to  be 
confined  to  a  single  kind  of  food — no  variety  at  all  ? 
“  Yes,”  said  he  in  relating  his  dream,  “  1  am  awfully 
glad  my  horses  cannot  talk,  but  1  hate  to  have  their 
poor  opinion,  and  purpose  to  treat  them  as  well  as  if 
if  they  could  tell  on  me.”  How  about  your  horses, 
readers?  Would  you  be  afraid  to  have  them  able  to 
speak  English  ? 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tuk  Rogers  Nursery  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  is  makin;^  a  specia 
bargain  offer  of  surplus  stock  in  their  advertisement  on  the  last 
page.  It  may  he  an  oppoi'tunity  for  you.  Read  it. 

Theke  is  a  good  opportunity  to  b\iy  a  good  farm,  well  located, 
in  Columbia  County,  New  York.  The  railroiid  facilities  are  good, 
and  the  great  markets  of  New  York  City  are  within  two  hours’ 
ride.  Any  one  interested  should  address  W.  F.  M.  Smith,  Pine 
Hilt,  N.  Y. 

The  Pineland  Jr.  incubator  is  cheaper  than  some  others  because 
of  the  hot-water  system  employed.  It  is  said  to  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  made  by  the  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  James- 
burg,  N.  J.,  the  manufacturers  of  the  regular  Pineland  incubator, 
which  has  met  deserved  popularity. 

We  have  recently  had  some  inquiries  from  readers  for  poultry 
fencing.  W  e  would  refer  these  to  the  DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb, 
Ill.  It  is  claimed  that  this  fence  does  not  require  posts  closer 
th  an  two  to  three  rods,  and  because  they  can  dispense  with  the 
top  rail,  their  50-inch  high  fence  will  retain  fowls  because  of  there 
being  no  dark  object  for  the  chickens  to  light  on. 

It  .seems  that  the  Burlington  Blanket  Co.,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
have,  after  years  of  study  aiid  experiment,  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  horse  blanket  that  completely  covers  and  protects  a  horse, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  strong  enough  to  resist  all  reasonable 
strains  where  the  most  stress  comes.  Their  inventions  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  patents  and  the  company  have  recently  issued  a  caution 
against  infringements. 


Now  that  cold  weather  is  coming, 
school  lunches  take  on  an  unattractive¬ 
ness  that  appetite  doesn’t  always  over¬ 
come.  The  healthy,  robust  child  will  need 
little  coaxing  to  aid  his  appetite.  But  the 
delicate,  and  perhaps  more  studious  one, 
is  likely  to  prefer  a  book  at  noontime 
rather  than  a  hearty  lunch  and  romp. 
In  cold  weather,  a  cold  lunch  is  unat¬ 
tractive  at  best,  but  when  it  is  the  same 
thing  over  and  over,  day  after  day,  it  is 
likely  to  be  left  untouched  sometimes. 
Let  us  have  a  series  of  letters  with  hints 
for  putting  up  appetizing  food  for  the 
children.  * 

Tiik  children  have  had  too  little  room 
in  our  Home  Department.  It  is  true  our 
qiiarters  are  small,  and  there  isn’t  room 
enough  for  a  very  large  family  at  our 
table.  But  we  shall  have  to  take  turns. 
If  we  can’t  find  one  little  corner  for  the 
children  every  week,  we  shall  have  to 
appoint  a  “  childrens’  day”  as  the 
churches  do,  and  let  the  big  folks  take  a 
back  seat  on  that  day.  The  Chief  Cook 
is  very  sorry  her  table  isn’t  one  of  the 
extension  kind.  But  since  it  isn’t,  she 
will  have  to  follow  the  old  fashion  of 
putting  the  children  at  the  second  table; 
but,  mind  you,  the  children  are  not  to  be 
piit  off  with  left-overs.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  of  which  we  do  not  approve.  We 
can  pi’ovide  a  plenty  of  the  very  best, 
and  when  “second  table”  week  comes, 
the  big  folks  will  have  to  stand  back 
and  look  on,  except  those  who  have 
young  hearts,  and  the  Chief  Cook  invites 
such  to  join  her  in  getting  up  the  very 
best  literary  bill  of  fare  for  the  young¬ 
sters.  _ 

CHRISTMAS  AT  HOME. 

MAKE  IT  A  DAY  OF  GEADNESS  FOR  THE 
CHILOKEN. 

lIlilSTMAS  with  all  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  hopes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  will  soon  be  hei*e.  In  many 
homes,  it  will  be  a  day  of  gladness  and 
real  rejoicing  ;  in  others  it  will  be  one 
of  disappointments.  Happy,  indeed,  we 
shall  be,  if,  after  it  is  all  over,  we  have 
nothing  to  look  back  upon  with  regret, 
and  do  not  wish  we  had  taken  a  differ¬ 
ent  course.  Too  many  will  feel  obliged 
to  give  presents  which  they  are  not  able 
to  afford.  Many  will  go  in  debt  for 
these  presents,  that  they  may  make  a 
show  and  be  up  with  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  more  necessary  expenses 
will  be  cut  down.  A  big  dinner  will  be 
served  if  the  family  must  half  starve  for 
a  month  to  pay  for  it.  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  when  people  are  able  to  afford 
the  presents  and  dinner  ;  but  when  there 
must  be  too  much  sacrifice,  1  protest.  It 
certainly  is  not  i-ight  to  feel  obliged  to 
give  that  for  which  we  know  we  are  not 
able  to  pay. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  for  the  country 
poor  to  celebrate  the  day  than  it  is  for 
the  poor  in  the  city ;  for  in  the  city 
everything  must  be  bought,  while  in  the 
country  we  need  only  to  put  forth  our 
hands  and  gather  in  the  beauties  which 
Cod  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  us. 
No  matter  what  our  circumstances,  we 
can  at  least  decorate  our  houses  as  nicely 
as  need  be,  and  at  Christmas  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  overdoing  in  this  way. 
We  may  feel  fi*ee  to  indulge  our  fancy 
and  decorate  all  that  the  children  desire. 
I  have  laid  aside  a  great  armful  of  ever¬ 
lasting  fiowers,  not  to  be  seen  till  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  ;  and  I  shall  do  the  same  with 
the  bittersweet  and  green  brier  berries. 
Autumn  leaves  are  being  pressed,  and 
ferns  may  be  used  to  mingle  wdth  the 
leaves  and  grasses. 

Let  the  Children  Help. 

We  shall  not  begin  to  decorate  till  the 
afternoon  before  Christmas,  as  we  wish 
it  all  fresh  and  new.  Then  we  shall 
bring  in  great  armfuls  of  pine  and  cedar. 
Mamma  will  mount  a  high  chair,  and 


the  children  may  hand  the  branches  to 
her,  to  be  placed  over  picture  frames, 
doors,  windows  and  mirrors.  After  the 
evergreens  are  all  in  place,  we  shall  ar¬ 
range  bouquets  of  flowers,  grasses  and 
berries  in  vases  on  brackets  and  shelves, 
and  form  wreaths  of  autumn  leaves  and 
ferns  for  the  windows,  etc.  The  red 
berries  of  the  bittersweet  look  so  pretty 
nestling  among  the  evergreens  !  Every 
room  should  be  decorated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  I  hope  that  those  having  boys 
old  enough  to  begin  dreaming  of  city 
life,  will  not  forget  to  tidy  up  their 
rooms  and  decorate  them  the  prettiest 
of  all  ;  for  if  they  leave  the  farm  for 
city  life,  they  will  never  find  anything 
half  so  beautiful,  and  will  at  least  long 
to  get  home  to  spend  the  Chrismastide. 

Substitute  for  a  Christmas  Tree. 

W’here  one  cannot  very  well  have  a 
family  Christmas  tree,  it  is  very  pretty 
to  set  a  table  across  the  corner  of  the 
room  under  a  corner  bracket  or  some¬ 
thing  which  may  hold  a  basket  of  crys¬ 
tallized  grasses.  An  arch  may  be  formed 
across  the  corner  over  the  table,  from 
which  to  suspend  some  of  the  prettiest 
presents.  Others  may  be  placed  upon  the 
table.  The  children  might  be  taught 
some  appropriate  exercise  for  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  with  papa  to  act  as  Santa  Claus, 
have  a  charming  time  at  home,  which 
would  be  better  than  taking  our  presents 
to  the  church  tree.  I  do  not  believe  it 
right  to  put  costly  presents  upon  a  church 
Christmas  tree  for  a  few  children  of 
rich  parents,  while  many  poor  children 
stand  by  and  receive  a  cheap  toy  or,  per¬ 
haps,  only  some  nuts  and  candjE  I  think 
it  extremely  unkind. 

Our  Christmas  dinner  will  not  be  elab¬ 
orate  this  year,  as  times  are  too  hard, 
and  the  failure  of  fruits  and  crops  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  be  careful  of  our 
expenditures,  yet  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  more  than  common,  and  try  to 
please  the  children  with  favorite  dishes. 
On  a  farm,  there  is  always  some  kind  of 
fowl  to  roast  ;  and  with  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  Christmas  cake,  one  may 
have  a  nice  dinner  which  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  R.  o.  R. 

LIGHTENING  HOUSEWORK. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SLAVERY  AND 
MASTERY. 

LAS  !  I  did  not  see  any  new  devices 
for  lightening  or  quickening  house¬ 
work  at  the  fair  this  year  ;  partly,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  because  I  didn’t  go,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  our  town  didn’t  have  a  fair.  This 
w'as  a  misfortune,  truly,  for  I  feel  in 
especial  need  of  such  devices  now,  as  my 
blessed  housekeeper  that  we  fondly 
hoped  was  to  be  a  permanency,  has  just 
hied  herself  away  to  take  charge  of  a 
widower's  baby  boy.  (“  John  ”  will  per¬ 
sist  in  thinking  that  she  hopes  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  widower.)  This  is  a  sore  trial 
to  me,  but  I  am  determined  to  find  some 
benefit  therein,  like  the  old  lady  who 
said,  “  If  the  Lord  sends  me  to  the  school 
of  affliction,  Satan  shall  not  hinder  me 
from  learning  all  the  good  to  be  found 
there. ”  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  says  that 
our  trials — all  of  them — may  be  to  us 
God’s  chariots  into  which  we  may  climb 
and  ride  to  his  high  j)laees  of  triumph. 
Or  if  we  choose  to  consider  them  jugger¬ 
naut  cars,  they  will  roll  over  and  crush 
us.  Now  1  do  not  propose  to  be  crushed 
— and  am  fully  resolved  to  ride  in  my 
“chariot”  to  some  sort  of  victory.  I 
haven’t  soared  very  high  yet:  but  I  am 
mounting.  Already  the  dear  little  giidies 
are  developing  surprising  ability  and 
willingness  to  help,  and  this  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  their  training.  Then  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  accomplishing  much  besides 
the  care  of  baby,  forces  me  to  greater 
system,  and  system  is  a  wonderful  factor 
in  lightening  housework. 

Since  the  housekeeper  left,  it  really 
seems  as  if  I  accomplish  more  than  both 


of  us  did  together — and  I  don’t  “slave,” 
either.  Slave !  What  a  word  that  is  ! 
After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  do 
or  bear  as  the  spirit  in  which  things  are 
done  and  borne,  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  slavery  and  mastery — be¬ 
tween  triumph  and  defeat.  Let  us  de¬ 
cide  that  every  trial  shall  mean  triumph 
to  us,  and  we  will  wrest  .victory  from 
every  circumstance.  Yet,  this  is  consid¬ 
erable  preachment  and  couldn’t  exactly 
be  called  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
lightening  housework,  but  it  is  a  spiritual 
one,  and  worth  more  than  the  other  kind 
because  it  brings  hope  and  courage  and 
joy,  which  are  important  in  winning  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  kind. 

For  the  Flowers. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  mention  an 
arrangement  by  which  1  kept  my  plants 
watered  with  abundance  and  ease  dur¬ 
ing  the  drought  of  last  summer.  From 
the  tank  at  the  factory  which  is  supplied 
with  water  by  an  engine,  “  John  ”  laid  a 
small  pipe  leading  through  the  cellar  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  where  a  hose  with 
sprinkler  was  attached.  The  children 
like  to  operate  it,  and  it  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  keep  flowers  in  good  condition.  If 
one  has  no  engine  conveniences,  a  similar 
arrangement  could  be  provided  by  means 
of  an  easy-going  wooden  force-pump 
which  should  force  water  into  a  barrel 
or  hogshead  elevated  about  15  feet.  Get 
some  of  the  men  to  do  a  few  minutes’ 
pumping  a  day,  and  the  thing  is  done  at 
small  expense. 

1  must  tell,  too,  about  my  flower  win¬ 
dow,  which  is  much  admired  for  its  con¬ 
venience  and  simplicity.  It  is  built  out¬ 
ward  about  a  foot  with  square  corners, 
and  faces  the  south.  A  pane  of  glass  on 
the  east  side  lets  in  plenty  of  sunlight 
there,  and  with  the  sill  I  have  a  broad 
shelf  18  or  20  inches  wide  with  a  two- 
inch  hole  bored  in  the  bottom.  To  this 
shelf,  the  tinner  fitted  a  galvanized  iron 
pan  and  made  a  pipe  for  it  to  fit  into  the 
hole  of  the  shelf.  This  passes  outdoors 
and  provides  drainage  for  the  plants 
which  stand — two  or  three  dozens  of 
them — in  pots  without  saucers.  I  can 
use  a  sprinkler  over  them  freely  and  thus 
save  much  labor. 

Perhaps  I  would  better  take  a  look  at 
that  cake  in  the  oven  before  it  is  browned 
to  burntness  !  If  it  happens  to  be  “  sad  ” 
I  shall  be  sad  too,  and  yearn  for  some 
sure  device  fdr  “lightening”  cake  and 
things.  CARRIE  ELLIS  BRECK. 


CHESTNUT  RECIPES. 

HE  chestnut  industry  promises  well 
for  the  future,  and  the  housewife 
has  a  part  in  making  it  successful.  It  is 
for  her  to  present  the  chestnut  in  its 
attractiveness  as  a  table  delicacy.  When 
it  is  appreciated,  the  demand  will  be 
such  as  to  insure  profit  in  chestnut  grow¬ 
ing.  The  following  recipes  are  taken 
from  Harper’s  Bazar : 

Hot  chestnuts,  handed  in  a  napkin, 
accompanied  by  toasted  crackei’S  and 
butter,  make  a  tasty  course  for  dinner. 

Both  for  turkeys  and  geese,  a  chestnut 
stuffing  is  a  great  addition.  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  is  a  French  method  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  good  result  for  these  stuffings  : 
Take  one  pound  of  sausage  meat  and  one 
pound  of  roasted  chestnuts ;  mash  the 
latter  with  a  fork,  then  add  half  a  pound 
more  left  in  nice  pieces,  neither  too  large 


nor  too  small  ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  crumbs,  passing  them  through  a 
coarse  sieve  to  make  them  very  fine  ; 
then  chop  up  the  liver  and  some  parsley; 
mix  all  together  with  an  egg  well 
beaten,  and  put  it  in  the  turkey. 

A  -puree  dc  rtutrrons  is  a  delicious  dainty, 
quite  out  of  the  common,  and  most  inex¬ 
pensive  made  in  this  wise  :  Boil  one 
pound  of  the  best  chestnuts  (after  having 
pricked  them),  in  water  for  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  or  one  hour,  according 
to  size  ;  peel  them  well  and  pass  them 
through  a  colander,  or  through  a  patent 
potato  masher  ;  sprinkle  them  with  two 
ounces  of  pounded  or  fine  sugar  flavored 
with  vanilla.  W’hip  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  good  cream  and  pour  it  over  the  chest¬ 
nuts,  having  also  mixed  sugar  and  vanilla 
with  it.  The  cream  must  be  whipped  in 
a  cool  place,  and  only  just  when  it  is 
wanted.  It  whips  easier  if  a  pinch  of 
very  fine  gum-tragacanth  be  added. 

For  a  hot  pudding,  nothing  can  exce  1 
the  Celestine  chestnut  pudding :  First 
parboil,  and  then  bake,  30  chestnuts. 
Bub  them  through  a  sieve  and  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a  little  vanilla  to  flavor.  Stir  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then  hasten  the 
motion  of  the  spoon,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
mixture  adhering  to  the  pan.  When  it 
leaves  the  side  of  the  pan  freely,  take  it 
off  and  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
the  whisked  whites  of  three.  I'our  the 
whole  mixture  into  a  buttered  mold  and 
steam  for  an  hour.  Turn  out  and  serve 
with  a  sauce  of  a  vanilla-flavored  custard. 


WOMEN  AND  MARRIAGE. 

T  is  true  that  the  vast  majority  of 
women  will  marry  ;  it  is  also  true 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  marry 
will  be  home-makers  and  mothers.  But 
there  will  just  as  surely  always  be  a 
minority  of  earnest  women  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity  at  large  ;  to  literature,  music,  art — 
rather  than  assume  the  duties  of  wife 
and  mother.  Nor  should  this  minority 
be  scorned,  ridiculed,  spoken  of  in  deris¬ 
ive  terms.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  God 
intended  all  women  to  marry.  How 
many  seeds  the  various  plants  mature, 
for  one  that  germinates.  How  many 
seedlings  that  never  reach  fruition. 
Would  the  world,  now  or  in  the  future, 
be  better  off,  if  such  women  as  Frances  E. 
Willard,  Clara  Barton,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
and  hosts  of  others,  had  married  ? 

That  men  and  women  .should  marry, 
is  a  law  of  Nature  which  no  discussions, 
“  views,”  or  secular  laws,  can  set  aside  ; 
but,  that  there  should  be  occasional  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  law,  cannot  be  denied. 
If  a  woman  has  an  exceptionally  strong 
bias  for  taking  the  world  upon  her 
shoulders,  is  it  not  a  worthy  thing  for 
her  to  do  ?  We  who  have  our  household 
cares,  our  homes,  our  children  to  plan 
for,  are  likely  to  shut  out  outside  cares 
— to  neglect  the  world  at  large.  We  are 
so  loyal  to  our  motto  that  “  woman 
makes  the  homes  and  the  homes  make 
the  nation.”  Yet  the  home  and  the 
nation  are  better  because,  here  and 
there,  scattered  through  the  centuries, 
there  have  been  men  and  women  who 
have  chosen  to  make  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity  their  lifework. 

The  world  needs,  most  woefully  needs. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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grand,  whole-souled  women.  The  cause 
of  temperance  alone  needs  all  the  noble 
womanhood  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  against  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a 
woman  says  in  all  earnestness,  that  she 
has  other  claims  upon  her  ;  that  she  will 
not  marry,  we  should  not  cry  out  against 
her  ;  we  should  strive,  rather,  to  aid  her, 
to  help  her,  so  that  in  the  success  which 
may  crown  her  efforts,  she  may  receive 
some  compensation  for  the  lack  of  home 
and  children.  It  comes,  that  deepest 
want  of  the  heart,  to  the  most  success¬ 
ful  woman.  There  are  times  when  she 
would  exchange  all  her  renown  for  the 
real  home,  where  she  could  put  her  arms 
about  her  little  ones  and  press  the  little 
velvet  cheeks  to  hers. 

It  seems  an  evidence  of  strength  of 
character — rather  than  otherwise — that 
a  man  or  woman  can  renounce  the  in¬ 
dividual  gratification  of  pleasure,  even 
such  pleasure  as  comes  with  the  home 
life,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  help  on  the 
common  progress  of  mankind.  And  is  it 
not  vastly  better  for  such  women  as 
“Mrs.  Jellyby”  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  their  “missions”  instead  of 
entering  the  sacred  precincts  of  married 
life  ?  Some  women  are  so  constituted 
that  they  can  be  loyal  to  all  the  needs  of 
home,  and  yet  help  on  the  “  common 
good  ”  to  a  wonderful  degree.  But  when 
the  desire  to  hasten  the  much  needed  re¬ 
forms  grows  strong  within  them,  the 
world’s  need  of  them  seems  so  overpow¬ 
ering,  that  oftentimes  husband,  home 
and  children  are  denied  the  sustaining 
power  of  their  influence  and  watchful 
care. 

It  is  surely  wiser,  and  far  better  for 
all  concerned,  that  those  who  are  irrev¬ 
ocably  wedded  to  a  certain  line  of  work, 
should  continue  to  pursue  it.  The  woman 
who  is  wedded  to  art,  should  be  an 
artist,  and  not  surrender,  like  the  her¬ 
oine  in  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps’s  “Story 
of  Avis.”  Cupid  should  leai*n  that  his 
arrows  are  not  to  be  aimed  at  women 
irrespective  of  their  wishes,  mrs.  w.  a.  k. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

A  Safety  Pin  Holder  for  safety  pins, 
instead  of  a  pin-cushion,  may  be  made 
of  half  a  dozen  strips  of  satin  ribbon 
about  1)4  inch  wide  and  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long,  joined  together  at  the  top, 
and  finished  with  a  doll’s  head  set  in  a 
clown  frill  of  lace  or  gauze.  Suspend 
by  several  loops  of  baby  ribbon. 

A  Writing  Table  Scarf. — A  pretty 
and  useful  table  scarf  for  a  girl’s  own 
room,  is  made  with  pockets  in  either 
end,  in  which  may  be  placed  unanswered 
letters.  The  scarf  may  be  ornamented 
in  any  way  to  suit  the  taste  and  ability 
of  the  maker,  and  the  little  bit  of  use¬ 
fulness  supplied  by  these  pockets  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  girl  who  likes  to 
have  a  place  for  everything. 

Keeping  Sausage. — After  grinding 
and  seasoning  the  sausage,  put  it  in  a 
large,  flat  milk  crock,  and  place  in  the 
oven  for  more  than  an  hour,  or  till  per¬ 
fectly  cooked  through.  Then  pour  hot 
lard  over  it  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and 
put  in  a  cool  place  till  wanted  for  use. 
When  sliced  out  and  heated  through,  it 
will  be  found  quite  as  good  as  when  first 
made.  m.  ii. 

New  Home  Tools. — While  at  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Fair,  I  went  into  the 
woman’s  department  to  see  what  I  could 
find  to  take  home.  An  agent  was  beat- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Many  readers  who  have  not  the  time 
to  go  out  and  work  up  a  club,  send  us  a 
list  of  names,  and  we  send  sample  copies 
direct.  Then  a  mere  suggestion  secures 
the  subscription. 


ing  an  egg  with  a  Columbian  egg  beater, 
which  did  the  work  so  quickly,  easily  and 
well  that  I  invested  25  cents.  It  is  a  tin 
tube  with  a  perforated  dasher. 

A  man  was  telling  of  a  wonderful  thing 
he  had  to  save  women  on  mopping  day. 
He  said,  “  Some  women  wring  a  mop  the 
old  way  because  they  can  take  it  in  their 
hands  and  parboil  or  freeze  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  water.  Rough  and  chapped 
hands  please  them,  and  they  like  putting 
on  old  dresses.  They  do  not  need  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts  when  they  do  pastry  cooking 
or  knead  bread  after  wringing  out  the 
mop.”  My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I 
went  over  and  looked  at  the  machine.  It 
consists  of  a  box  with  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides.  The  box  hooks  on  to  the 
side  of  the  mop  pail,  so  that  when  the 
mop  is  placed  in  the  box  and  the  lever 
pushed  up,  the  mop  will  be  perfectly 
dry  and  the  water  will  run  into  the  pail. 
No  need  to  touch  the  mop  with  the 
hands,  and  an  eight-year-old  girl  could 
move  the  lever.  I  find  it  all  it  is  claimed 
to  be.  c.  E.  c. 

The  Summer  Dresses. — Putting  away 
summer  clothing  is  not  such  a  task  as 
putting  away  the  winter  clothing,  as 
most  of  the  garments  are  of  cotton  and 
need  no  treatment  to  prevent  moths. 
Yet  there  are  some  details  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  They  are  given  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch.  In  putting  away  summer  wash 
dresses,  they  should  be  rough  dried,  then 
folded  and  packed  in  a  box  or  trunk  by 
themselves.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  go 
over  each  one  and  take  a  few  mending 
stitches  that  are  sure  to  be  needed. 
Challies,  crepons  and  summer  silks  should 
be  carefully  shaken  and  brushed,  spots 
sponged,  bows  of  ribbon  taken  off  and 
unmade  if  possible,  or  the  dust  carefully 
wiped  off  with  a  bit  of  silk  dipped  in 
weak  ammonia  water,  and  packed  away 
in  separate  boxes.  The  same  rule  ap¬ 
plies  where  laces  trim  the  dresses.  If 


6204. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Basque 


these  are  washable,  they  should  be 
washed,  otherwise  shaken  and  wound 
around  a  bottle  or  wooden  roll.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  the  dresses  hang,  wrong 
side  out,  in  the  air  all  of  a  sunny  morning. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6204.  Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Basque. 

This  basque  with  rounded  lower  out¬ 
line  is  a  favorite  style  for  tailor-made 
suits.  A  linen  shirt  front,  collar  and 
necktie  may  be  worn  with  this  basque  in 
true  masculine  fashion.  Large  fancy 
buttons  decorate  the  front.  The  edges 
of  revers,  sleeves  and  collar  are  finished 
with  machine  stitching.  No  trimming 
is  required,  but  may  be  used  if  desired. 
Pattern  6204  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40  inches,  bust  measure. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AHa). 


INFLUENCE  OF  FOOD  IN  SICKNESS. 

HE  value  of  proper  diet  in  hasten¬ 
ing  recovery,  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  administration  of  the  right  medi¬ 
cine.  Carrie  M.  Dearborn,  in  the  New 
England  Kitchen  Magazine,  discusses 
the  general  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  She  says  that  the  importance  of 
our  food  in  its  relation  to  health  or 
disease,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
ordinary  individual;  and  so  long  as  the 
daily  meals  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hun¬ 
ger,  and  the  duties  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform  do  not  overtax  our  physical 
strength,  we  give  little  heed  to  either 
quantity  or  comparative  value  of  the 
food  supply.  When,  however,  from  lack 
of  attention  to  this  most  important  sub¬ 
ject,  or  from  other  causes.  Nature  re¬ 
fuses  to  perform  her  normal  functions, 
then  must  we  depend  upon  the  scientific 
combination  of  foods  and  medicines  as 
prescribed  by  the  physician,  to  restore 
once  more  our  physical  equilibrium. 
Too  often  does  the  anxious  and  loving, 
but  on  this  point,  uneducated  mother  or 
housekeeper,  undo  or  retard  the  action 
of  the  proper  medicines  by  the  unwise 
administration  of  foods  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  fretfully  insists  are  the  only  ones 
for  which  he  has  the  slightest  appetite. 
Or,  some  “  progressive  woman  ”  thinks 
she  knows  it  all  because  she  has  faith¬ 
fully  studied  her  book  of  directions, 
bought  in  conjunction  with  a  home  case 
of  medicines ;  and  while  she  is  giving 
aconite  or  something  similar  to  reduce 
feverish  symptoms,  she  also  urges  the 
patient  to  partake  freely  of  toast,  or  at 
least  of  gruel,  not  for  a  moment  realiz¬ 
ing  that  starchy  food  is  never  well 
digested  in  febrile  conditions  because  the 
secretion  of  saliva  upon  which  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  these  foods  so  much  depends,  is 
always  more  scanty  in  such  cases.  In 
certain  nervous  diseases,  the  consumption 
of  tea,  coffee  or  other  stimulating  food, 
may  completely  over-balance  the  desired 
effect  of  sedative  medicines  ;  and  in  many 
cases  of  intestinal  inactivity  are  not  more 
fluids  and  coarse  foods  as  necessary,  and 
perhaps  better  than  the  use  of  aloes  or 
other  purgatives  which  give  only  tempor¬ 
ary  relief  and  tend  to  render  the  patho¬ 
logical  condition  permanent  ? 

Said  a  prominent  physician,  in  an  able 
address  before  the  graduating  class  of  a 
well-known  training  school :  “  The  fully 
equipped  nurse  should  be  an  expert  cook. 
Cooking  has  been  practiced  since  the 
advent  of  man,  yet  how  ignorantly  it  is 
performed  even  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
one  thing  to  prepare  food ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  get  the  most  nutrition 
from  a  given  article  of  diet.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  more  nutriment  is  thrown  away, 
or  wasted  in  cooking,  than  is  retained  as 
food.” 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

The  world  is  a  queer  old  fellow ; 

As  you  journey  along  by  his  side 

You  would  better  conceal  any  trouble  you  feel, 
If  you  want  to  tickle  his  pride. 

No  matter  how  heavy  your  burden — 

Don’t  tell  about  it,  pray ; 

He  will  only  grow  colder  and  shrug  his  shoulder 
And  hurriedly  walk  away. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

- Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford  :  “Do  not 

waste  precious  days  in  emphasizing  what 
you  do  not  believe,  but  rather  glorify 
them  by  putting  all  emphasis  upon  the 
things  which  are  known  to  be  true.” 

. . .  .Sunday  School  Times  :  “It  would 
be  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs  if  every 
article  published  in  a  paper  met  with 
the  approval  of  all  its  readers.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  keeping  up  a  paper 
that  had  reached  that  low  plane.” 

. . .  .Junius  Henri  Browne  in  Harper’s 
Bazar  :  “It  cannot  be  too  vividly  re¬ 
membered  that  wedlock  has  its  material 
side,  its  severe  trials,  its  painful  accom¬ 
paniments.  Always  to  be  regarded 
calmly,  seriously,  conscientiously,  it  is 
apt  to  be  most  remunerative  to  those 
who  approach  it  in  this  spirit.  To  look 
at  it  romantically,  merely,  is  to  be  reck¬ 
less,  and  recklessness  is  bound  to  meet, 
soon  or  late,  with  unhappy  consequences. 
They  who  consider  marriage  reasonably 
before  undertaking  it,  are  most  likely  to 
enjoy  it  afterward.” 
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TAKE 

AYER’S 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

IT  LEADS 

ALL  OTHER 

BLOOD 

Purifiers. 

BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SAVE  k  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  48C6 
sq.  in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  ijostal  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  Introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  ft.  Y. 


Warranted 
To  Wash 

AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  BE 

done  on  the  washboard  In  half  75,0001n  , _ 

thetlme.withbalf  the  work  of  the  old  way.  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Live 
agents  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14  Portland.  Mich. 


cn  D  IIADIIY  ABINGDON,  ILL.,  Manu- 
klls  111  nAHII  I  p  facturer  of  Black  Cattle 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Rugs,  Caps,  etc. 
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Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  frnlts  may  well  be 
saved  for  borne  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


CUT  RATES 

For  (jood  reiuUmj,  to  Thk  Rurai.  New- 
Yorker  Subscribers  only. 

Our  Price 
Publishers’  with 
Price.  R.  N.-Y. 


Arthur’s  Magazine . $1.00  $1.‘J0 

Century .  4.00  4.05 

Cosmopolitan .  1.50  2.40 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4.00  4.25 

Munsey’s .  1.00  1.90 

Peterson’s  Magazine .  1.00  1.90 

Scribner’s .  3.00  3.65 

Godey’s .  1.00  1.90 

Good  Housekeeping .  2.00  2.75 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4.00  4.40 

Ladies'  Home  Journal .  1.00  1.90 

Household .  1.00  1.90 

Harper's  Weekly .  4.00  4.40 

Judge .  5.00  5.50 

Puck .  5.00  5.50 

Scientlilo  American .  3.00  3.65 

New  York  Ledger .  2.00  2.65 

Poultry  Monthly .  1.25  1.90 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly) . 1.00  1.75 

Harper’s  Young  People .  2.00  2.65 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  3.(a 

Youth’s  Companion .  1.75  2.75 

Christian  Work .  3.00  3.00 
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RETURNS.” 

Last  week  we  gave  you  two  columns 

f  valuable  advice  and  suggestion  with 
hardly  a  mention  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  When 
we  give  all  o\ir  own  valuable  space  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Home  and  human¬ 
ity  by  giving  the  husband  of  the  house¬ 
hold  a  hunch,  you  must  expect  an  extra 
effort  to  make  up  our  side  of  the  story. 
It  is  Tjiio  K.  N.-Y.’s  inning  this  week 
and  we  purpose  to  make  as  many  runs 
as  we  can  before  shortstop  space  puts  us 
out.  We  would  like  to  know,  though, 
how  many  men  read  last  week’s  depart¬ 
ment  aloud  to  their  wives  and  children. 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  offer  a  prize 
for  the  best  and  truest  account  of  the 
comments  that  article  brought  out. 
There  ought  to  be  some  interesting  read¬ 
ing  in  such  reports.  Let’s  have  the 
“returns.”  At  an  election,  the  candidates 
cannot  be  said  to  start  till  the  ‘  ‘i*eturns” 
come  in.  These  “returns”  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  voting.  We  purpose  to  give 
some  of  our  own  “returns”  this  week, 
and  show  how  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  campaign 
is  turning  out. 

Tw'o  weeks  ago,  we  told  about  our 
little  “  .stickers.”  The  first  “return”  in 
this  line  was  as  follows  : 

You  may  also  send  me  some  of  those  stickers 
you  speak  of  in  this  week’s  issue,  and  I  shall 
stick  them  on  :ny  letters.  I  take  more  pleasure  in 
reading  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  than  any  other  paper  I  get. 

Ilollidaysburg,  Penn.  j.  l.  r. 

It  is  getting  so  now  that  we  can  hardly 
open  a  letter  without  finding  a  call  for 
these  “sticker.s.”  We  don’t  liketou.se 
slang,  but  if  we  say  that  our  readers 
seem  to  be  “attached”  to  these  stickers, 
you  will  recall  the  exact  expression. 
What  harm  will  be  done  if  every  person 
in  the  country  is  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  paper  as  The  R.  N.- 
Y. ,  all  ready  for  business  ?  These 
“stickers”  will  help  in  such  work.  Ry 
means  of  them,  your  tongue  may  find  a 
large  audience. 

And  here  is  another  “  return  ”  from  an 
advertiser,  who  renews  his  “  ad  ”  : 

Here  it  is  again  !  Why  ?  Because  !  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  inquiries  and  made  more  sales  than 
through  all  my  other  advertisements.  How  often 
may  I  change  the  wording?  k.  r.  suannon. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

That’s  good  news.  We  are  always  glad 
to  see  an  advertiser  prosper.  They  can’t 
do  that  with  R.  N.-Y.  readers  unless 
their  goods  are  straight  and  honest.  We 
have  told  you  many  times  that,  it  will 
pay  you  to  read  every  “ad”  in  the  paper, 
and  answer  every  one  in  your  line.  Ry 
that,  we  mean  every  one  offering  goods 
that  you  want. 

Here  is  a  “  return  ”  of  a  little  different 
nature,  from  a  friend  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.: 

Please  look  on  page  669,  under  Business  Bits, 
and  tell  us  -where  3.3  Little  13th  Street  is.  Hay¬ 
seeds  don’t  make  all  the  blunders. 

That’s  correct.  It’s  “one  onus.”  Pick 
out  others  when  you  can,  and  call  us 
down.  We  don’t  expect  to  fatten  on 
criticism,  but  we  grow  stronger  on  it. 
Flattery  is  “  pure  fat.”  Honest  criti¬ 
cism  is  a  “  muscle-maker.”  We  want  a 
good  balanced  i*ation. 

And  now  this  is  what  a  man  away  off 
in  Comanche  County,  Kan.,  says  : 

Please  pardon  so  long  a  personal  letter,  but 
someway,  I  feel  as  though  you  fellows  were  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Of  course  I  expect  no  reply,  but 
here  is  to  yoiir  success.  jackson. 

Why,  bless  your  heart,  man,  we  like  to 
get  your  personal  letters  !  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  for  us  to  know  what  you  think  and 
feel  about  matters  that  interest  you.  In 
fact,  you  have  no  idea  how  much  an 
editor  is  helped  by  knowing  the  real 
convictions  and  ideas  of  his  readers.  We 
feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  can  so 
gain  your  confidence  as  to  be  numbered 
among  your  personal  friends. 

Now,  then,  we  purpose  to  show  you 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  sectional 
paper,  but  bi-oad  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  country.  We  prove  that  by  un¬ 
solicited  opinions  of  people  who  know 


the  paper  well.  And  first  glance  over 
this : 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  human  animal 
to  feel  complimented  when  asked  to  see  himself 
in  print;  but  we  are  mostly  “  modest”  folk  out  in 
the  backwoods,  and  shrink  more  or  less  from  ap- 
j)earing  before  the  public.  (I  am  reminded  to  use 
that  word  modest,  having  just  re.ad  the  “  As  We  Go 
To  Press  ”  column  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  13). 

Indiana.  J<  L.  M. 

Modesty  is  a  great  virtue.  One  can  keep 
it  pure,  even  when  given  an  airing,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  crossed  with  Rad  Taste. 
A  drop  of  blood  from  the  latter  gives  a 
scrub  every  time. 

I^et’s  begin  with  California — read  this 
note  : 

It  might  well  surprise  you  that  I  should  Imj  your 
only  subscriber  at  this  post-office.  But  this  ought 
to  be  to  your  credit  that  j'ou  have  at  the  least,  my¬ 
self.  This  is  a  mining  town.  The  reason  I  be¬ 
came  a  subscriber  is  this  :  A  few  years  ago,  I 
bought  30  acres  of  fruit  land  in  another  ])art  of 
this  State.  I  had  it  planted  and  kejjt  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  with  a  view  of,  in  the  near  future,  giving 
up  mining  and  settling  down  there.  As  I  knew 
nothing  of  agricultural  or  similar  pursuits,  I  had 
to  study  the  subject,  and  the  choice  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  a  teacher  was  arrived  at  after  a  trial  of  all  the 
other  farm  papers  in  the  United  States.  j.  p. 

Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Every  man  who  dig.s  in  the  soil  is  a  miner 
— whether  he  aims  to  secure  a  portion  of 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  coal  or  cabbage. 

We  will  now  take  a  bee  line  back  to 
the  old  Ray  State  : 

While  I  don’t  need  a  farm  paper,  I  have  so  far 
continued  to  take  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.,  because  it  is  so 
good  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  stop  it.  It  is  right  ou  the  top  shelf  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  its  real  usefulness  to  the  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower.  Its  vigorous,  incisive 
style  is  catching  to  its  correspondents.  Its  col¬ 
umns  are  brimful  of  i>oint.s  that  set  a  man  to 
thinking — pulls  him  together — makes  him  believe 
he  can  do  it,  and  sharpens  his  appetite  for  more. 
The  Rukal  doesn’t  give  its  readers  corn  on  the  cob 
— it  takes  the  cob  out.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  farming.  East,  West  and  South,  and  fully  be¬ 
lieve  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  paper  there  is  de¬ 
voted  to  its  interest.  f.  k. 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Of  course  we  try  to  take  the  cob  out. 
Our  readers  want  gralu  for  their  dollar. 
We  aim  to  supplj’^  the  muscle-makers  in 
the  form  of  suggestions — you  get  the  fat- 
formers  and  fat  by  your  own  thinking. 

Now  comes  a  word  from  New  York 
State  : 

The  way  you  shjike  the  measure,  heap  it  up,  and 
sort  what  you  offer  for  sale  (viz.  The  Rxjkal)  will 
make  me  a  life-long  subscriber.  w.  ii.  b. 

Wayne  County,  New  York. 

We  wish  yoti  a  long  and  prosperous 
life,  with  profits  large  enough  to  send  a 
new  subscription  each  year  !  No  scant 
measure  for  honest  folks. 

The  rounds  are  completed  with  this 
note  from  Florida  : 

In  spite  of  your  being  in  the  North,  we  find  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  our  use  here  in  Florida. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  contains  so  much  that  is  applicable 
to  farm  life  in  any  part  of  the  country,  that  it 
seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  every  progi'essive 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  shouldn’t  have  it.  u.  u. 

Johmson  County,  Fla. 

What  a  pity,  indeed  !  We  could  do  our 
share  in  handling  that  great  list  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  !  Rut  the  end  has  come  ! 
We  could  show  you  similar  letters  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  !  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  a  candidate  for  your  patronage  and 
favor !  You  may  iww  go  and  tell  your 
neujhbor  that,  if  he  will  subscribe  now,  he 
may  have  the  remaining  issues  for  this  year 
and  the  whole  of  1895  for  $1  !  What  more 
does  he  ask  for  ? 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Pure  beeswax  is  steady  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

Large  quantities  of  garlic  are  imported  from 
Italy. 

California  wines  are  now  being  sold  here  at 
auction. 

European  cables  report  the  market  steady  on 
American  apples. 

Michigan  celery  is  coming  in  more  freely,  but 
is  mbstly  of  only  ordinary  quality. 

The  California  fruit  season  is  practically  closed, 
tinless  it  be  for  grapes.  This  is  about  one  month 
earlier  than  usual. 

Some  fancy  Keiffer  pears  have  recently  brought 
high  prices,  but  some  that  had  been  held  until 
overripe,  were  sold  very  low. 

An  extensive  poultry  dealer  in  Illinois  said  that 
reports  from  all  sections  of  that  and  other  States 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  Cough,  Cold  ok  Soke  Throat  requires  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  "Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches"  will 
invariably  give  relief.  2oc.  a  box. — Adv 


E  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  ^ 

^  Makes  Hens  Lay  3 

Because  it  furnishes  the  food  elements  that  eggs  — ^ 
are  made  of  in  such  a  form  that  the  production 
of  eggs  will  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
hen’s  vitality;  and  this  is  ^ 

Because  it  also  furnishes  strength  and  health-sus-  X 
taining  food  for  the  hen  herself.  m 

^  Animal  Meal  is  a  clean,  sweet,  and  wholesome  com-  ^ 

bination  of  thoroughly  cooked  meat  and  bone, 
dried  and  finely  ground,  easily  and  quickly  di- 
gested.  It  is 

^  Cheaper  than  Scraps,  that  is,  more  economical,  be-  ^ 

m  '  cause  it  is  more  concentrated ;  it  contains  more  — ^ 

^  real  food  to  the  pound  by  at  least  twenty-five  ^ 

^  per  cent.  It  is  2^2 

Superior  to  Scraps,  because  it  is  cleaner,  more  ^ 

finely  ground,  contains  more  bone,  and  is  practi- 
cally  dry  material.  Scraps  contain  a  large 
amount  of  water ;  and,  indeed,  some  so-called  — ^ 
poultry  foeds  are  nothing  but  finely  ground  ^ 
scraps.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy  water  for 
^  •  meat.  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  takes  the  place  of  — ^ 

scraps  because  it  furnishes  meat ;  it  takes  the 
place  of  bone  because  it  contains  bone ;  it  takes  ^ 
the  place  of  oyster  shells  because  it  furnishes 

It  makes  hens  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  lo  hens  3  months,  $1.00. 

Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 

^  Our  interesting  little  book,  “The  Egg,”  will  be  mailed  free  on  re-  ^ 

quest,  showing  the  philosophy  of  animal  feeding  for  hens  and  chicks 
and  containing  testimonials  from  practical  poultrymen. 

^  The  Bowker  Company,  3 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  zS 


PaLMEE,  EIVENBUEC}  &  CO., 

Snccessors  to  G.  S.  PALMBB.  Bstabllshed  1869. 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Butter,  Bggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges 
166  Resde  Street,  New  York, 
References :  Chatham  K  atlonal  Bank. 


I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Sweet 
Potatoes,;  also  Pears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  all  vegetables.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 
J.  H.  TlKNKKN,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


CHOIGEaPRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Bntter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specially.  Live  and 
Dressed  Pouhry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GAKNISK  St  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  32  Little  ]2tb  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  since  1866. 

A.  G.  WORTH.  SEND  YOUR  ®YAX. 

DRIED  FRUITS 

(EVAPORATED  OR  SUXDRIED) 

To  •\7%7'OH.TH  dfts  H-TT-AulNr, 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  daily  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVJE  yUAlL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  In  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  00. 

HE  ADQUA-RTPIRS  EOK. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  emaller 
Quantities,  all^roduets  ol  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  H^ncry  and  Farm. 

Market  Keports,  Special  Kefercnces,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application, 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

C:;7*lnquirles  and  Correspondence  Inyitcd. 

$750-00  1  Year  and  All  Expenses. 

We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladles  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agents  on  our  new 
publications.  Full  particulars  given  on  application. 
If  you  apply  please  send  references,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  photograph.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  lor  terms  to  local  canvassers. 
Address  8.  I.  BELL  &  CO.,  Philadelphia  Pa 


The  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
weekly  newspapers  In  western  New  York.  Ten 
and  twelve  pages  weekly.  It  Is  a  great  news¬ 
paper  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  Regular 
price,  J1  a  year. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.65. 


Hour  of  Song. 

There  Is  sufficient  variety  In  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection  to  please  singers  of 
every  grade,  from  the  simple  songs  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  to  those  requiring  culture  and  practice.  It 
Is  such  a  book  as  old  and  young,  lettered  and 
unlettered,  may  enjoy  at  almost  any  tloae. 
From  11,  the  children  will  pick  up  the  songs 
with  which  their  parents  are  so  familiar,  and 
keep  alive  the  old  songs  we  so  dislike  to  forget. 
We  would  be  sorry  for  the  child  who  grew  up 
unfamiliar  with  the  old  familiar  tunes  of  the 
collecilois,  and  there  are  many  new  ones  of 
scarcely  less  merit.  Price,  paper.  50  cents.  Or 
given  as  a  premium  for  two  new  subscriptions 
10  Thb  Rural  New-Yokkbu. 


FANCY  FHUITS  and  VEGETABLES. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES— Continued. 

indicate  the  Uarpest  and  poorest  crop  of  turkeys 
ever  known.  Good,  fat  birds  will  bring  good 
prices,  but  poor,  thin  turkeys  wilt  not  be  wanted 
at  any  price.  Farmers  must  feed  and  fatten  or 
else  sell  for  culls. 

Some  very  fine  iive  turkeys  received  from  Ohio 
b5'  e.vpress,  brought  10  to  11  cents  per  pound, 
while  average  turkeys  did  not  e.xceed  7  to  8  cents. 
So  much  for  quality. 

A  recent  oflici.al  estimate  of  the  pot.'ito  crop  of 
Michigan  gives  the  total  average  for  the  northern 
counties  as  47,  for  the  central  counties,  46,  for  the 
southern  counties,  4.8,  and  total  for  the  State,  44 
per  cent  of  a  full  average  crop. 

Many  recent  arrivals  of  live  ducks  and  geese, 
have  had  insufficient  water  on  the  road,  and  have 
suffered  greatiy  in  consequence.  Many  of  them 
were  sick,  some  dead,  and  all  that  were  sold 
brought  low  j)rices.  Shippers  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  arrangements  for  feeding  and  watering, 
and  making  everything  comfort.able  for  the  stock. 

IIOWAKD  County,  Mo. — An  unusual  amount  of 
cattle  feeding  is  being  done  in  this  vicinity.  Feed¬ 
ers  are  paying  from  3.5  to  .37‘/S  cents  for  corn. 
About  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  corn  was  raised 
here.  Wheat  was  good.  Apples  were  a  fair  crop ; 
some  orchards  were  too  far  advanced  when  the 
March  freeze  came.  c.  v.  ii. 

Adams  Coitnty,  Nkb. — One  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  destitution  which  prevails  in  this  State;  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  was  ever  known  before.  People  have 
to  do  without,  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  although 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  tobacco  and  liquor 
must  be  had,  even  though  papers  and  food  are 
sacrificed,  in  many  in.stances.  Thousands  are 
leaving.  Whole  towns  ai-e  being  depojnilated. 
Caravans  of  white-covered  wagons  pass  each  day, 
ali  going  East  or  South— some  as  far  as  New 
York.  F.  c.  J. 

Grundy  County,  Ili..— The  corn  crop  in  this 
vicinity  is  good.  Few  hogs  are  raised  here  for 
market.  Oats  were  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  are 
alK)ut  half  a  croj);  the  summer  drought  stopped 
their  growth.  Good  land  rents  for  $;i..50  to  $3  per 
acre.  Tame  hay  was  a  fair  crop  ;  wild  hay  was 
scarcely  worth  cutting.  The  fall  rains  have 
started  the  grass  .so  that  everything  looks  like 
spring  (e.xcept  the  corn  fields).  Honey  is  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop,  with  good  prospects  for  next 
year.  m.  b. 

A  committee  of  seven  was  aijpointed  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Springfield  meeting  of  stockmen,  to  i)repare 
a  revised  classification  for  live  stock  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  various  State  fairs.  There  will  be  a 
general  meeting  of  exhibitors  and  all  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Novemljer  36,  at  8 
o’clock,  at  which  the  stockmen  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  are  invited  to  l>e  present  and  submit  any  sug¬ 
gestions  they  may  have  to  make  in  regard  to  a 
proper  revision  of  the  premium  lists.  .41vin  H. 
Sanders,  .Secretary,  Chicago. 

The  agricultural  exports  for  last  week  Included 
17,224  barrels  apjiles,  155,280  barrels  wheat  flour,  7 
barrels  rye  flour,  1 ,3;i3  barrels  corn  meal,  227,988 
bushels  wheat,  1,135  bushels  oats,  1,701  bushels 
peas,  85,305  bushels  corn,  6,617  bales  cotton  21,09Q 
bales  hay,  120,078  gallons  cotton-seed  oil,  4,075  bar¬ 
rels  pork,  1,.5.52  barrels  beef,  213  tierces  beef, 
1,996,200  pounds  cut  meats,  42,049  ijounds  butter, 
440,.531  i)ounds  cheese,  1,400,475  pounds  lard,  827 
barrels  rice,  220,846  pounds  tallow,  3, 141  hogsheads 
tobacco,  930  packages  tobacco,  152,308  pounds 
manufactured  tobacco. 

Butte  Cqunty,  Cal.— We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
our  farmers  iire  inclined  to  stick  to  wheat  until 
they  have  wheat  on  the  brain,  a  mortgage  on  their 
farms  and  chattel  mortgages  on  everything  else. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  fine  orchards  in  this 
community,  but  nine-tenths  are  rented  by  the 
Chinamen.  All  gardens  were  in  their  hands  until 
this  year,  when  an  Anti-Chinese  league  is  trying 
to  enable  white  men  to  raise  and  seil  their  i)rod- 
uce  at  a  j)rofit.  But  they  hjive  a  hard  row  to  hoe, 
as  the  Chinamen  can  huddle  together  and  live 
where  white  men  would  starve  to  death.  The 
famous  Rancho  Chico  orchard,  comprising  over 
1,500  acres,  has  all  been  leased  to  them.  It  has 
heretofore  given  employment  to  more  than  100 
boys  and  girls  during  the  summer  months.  We 
find  The  K.  N.- Y.  the  best  farmer’s  paper  we  take ; 
it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  most  prosperous 
Eastern  farmers’  methods  of  culture.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  Ci-imson  clover  for  the  first  time  ;  it  will  gi-ow 
here  all  winter  we  think.  We  have  80  acres  in 
Alfalfa  and  will  sow  about  20  acres  more  this  fall. 
W’e  cut  three  crops  of  Alfalfa  where  we  only  had 
one  of  grain  hay  before.  We  experimented  with 
Tall  Oat  grass  and  it  withstood  our  dry  summer  ; 
we  think  it  a  success.  Our  farm  consists  of  2H 
acres  of  almonds,  75  acres  of  orchards,  15  acres  of 
mangels,  20  of  corn  fodder,  50  of  barley,  60  of  pas¬ 
ture,  and  120  of  hay  crops.  We  feed  all  on  the 
place.  G.  B. 


Churn  for  a  Small  Dairy. — Can  you  give  any 
information  as  to  the  best  churn  for  a  small 
farmer?  We  have  the  barrel  and  swing  churns,  but 
remember  that  along  in  the  forties  there  was  a 
churn  that  had  a  pinion  on  the  dasher,  which  was 
run  by  a  section  of  a  wheel  attached  to  two 
handles.  Is  there  a  churn  of  that  kind  now? 

c.  c.  l.  d. 

Ans. — There  are  several  t/oocl  churns ;  the  best  is 
the  one  that  is  operated  with  the  most  skill  and 
intelligence.  The  Davis  swing  and  the  bari’el 
churns  are  as  good  as  any— good  enough  to  satisfy 
most  dairymen.  We  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  other  churn  referred  to. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  18S)4,  choice . 2  23Ci)3  :10 

Marrow,  1893,  choice . 2  OOM  — 

Fair  to  good . 1  7.5®  — 

Medium,  choice,  18S)4 .  .1  80®  — 

I’ea.  1894,  clioice  . ; .  1  80®  — 

Medium  and  pea.  fair  to  good . 1  25@1  .50 

Marrow,  foreign.  1893,  choice .  — @  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1,894,  choice . 1  .50®!  (M) 

Pea,  foreign,  1894,  choice . 1  .50®  i  6.1 

White  Kidney,  1,894,  choice . 2  2r)®2  :«) 

Bed  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  1.5®2  20 

Fair  to  good . . 1  75®2  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1S!)3 . 2  (K)®2  10 

Yellow  Vlye,  1894,  choice . 2  10®2  1.5 

Dima,  Cal,,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  80®2  85 

Green  peas,  i)er  bushel . 1  02®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  97®  1  (K) 

Scotch,  1893,  biigs . 1  10®  — 

BUTTER, 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 24  ®24}^ 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 25  ®— 

Western,  first . 21  ®23 

Western,  seconds . 17  @20 

Western,  thirds . 15  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 22  @23 

First . 20  @21 

Seconds . 17  @19 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 17  @19 

Seconds . 13  @15 

Thirds . 12  @12)^ 

Western  dairy,  first . 15  @16 

Seconds . 12!^@13 

Thirds . 11  @12 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 13)^@14 

Tubs,  extra . 13  @ — 

Firsts . Il!^@12 

Seconds . 11  @ — 

Thirds . 10  @10)4 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10!4® — 

’  barge,  white,  fancy . 10  ®10!<( 

barge,  good  to  prime . 9)4®> 

barge,  common  to  fair .  8  @  9)4 

Small,  colored,  choice . 1014®11 

Small,  white,  choice . 10*4®!! 

Small,  common  to  prime _ , . 8)4®10)4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6  @  6)4 

Fair  to  good .  4  @5 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3  @  3)4 

Full  skims .  2  @ — 


EGGS. 

Now-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark _ ...  25  ®  26 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  24  ®  25 

Canada,  fresh  gathered,  ctioice .  —  ®  — 

■Michigan,  etc.,  fancy .  23  @  — 

Western  and  N’western,  average  best. .. .  22)4('d  23 
Western  and  S’western,  good  to  prime. . .  18  @  19 

Western,  ice-house,  first .  li>)4@  17 

Ice-houso,  fair  to  good .  15  @  Iti 

bimed.  Western .  15)4®  16 

Western &S'wcstern.  fairtogood,  prca8e.3  (K)  (<^4  (X) 

Inferior,  per  case . 2  75  @3  25 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 3  (H)  @3  75 

FKUITS-GIIEEN. 


Apples,  20-ounce,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  0()®2  .50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  ,50®8  (X) 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  2.5®2  50 

(ireenlng,  per  bbl . 1  .50®2  50 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl  . . 1  .50®2  (X) 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00®2  50 

Alexander,  per  bt)l . 2  50®3  (X) 

Poor  to  good,  i)er  bbl .  7.5®1  25 

ranberrles,  Cai)e  Cod,  fancy  dark,  per  bbl. 9  ,50@io  (X) 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 8  (X),®9  25 

bight,  per  bbl . 8  (X)®8  25 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  .50®7  50 

Per  crate . 2  7.5@3  25 

.Jersey,  per  crate . 2  25®2  75 

Ix)ng  Island,  per  crate . 2  .50(<(>3  00 

Grapes,  Concord,  per  lb  in  bulk .  2®  2).4 

Niagara,  per  lb . . .  2(<$  — 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  18 

Niagara,  .5-lb  basket .  10®  15 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  11®  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  16®  •  19 

bemons.  Fla.,  choice,  i)er  box . 2  ,50@3  (X) 

Poor  to  good,  per  box _ ; . 1  2.5®2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  Bright,  per  box . 1  75®2  (X) 

Pears,  Anjou,  per’obl . 2  2.5®3  (X) 

Bose,  per  bbl — i . 3  00®4  (X) 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . ; . 2  2.5®3  (X) 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  (X)®5  (X) 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  .50®3  (X) 

Common  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

(Quinces,  per  bbl.....w . 2  50® 4  50 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  7)4®  8 

Choice . 6M®  7)4 

Prime .  6)4®  <04 

Common . . . . ; . 5  @6 

Sundried,  sliced . 6  @6)4 

Chopped,  18i)4,  per  lb .  1)4® 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  oer  lb .  1)4®  1)4 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  Moorparks,  bxs,  per  lb.  .10  @10)4 

Bags,  oer  lb .  9  @10 

Royal,  boxes,  per  lb . 9  @9)4 

Bags,  per  lb . i . 8  @9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1893,  per  lb .  8-  ®  9)4 

Cherries,  18!)4,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1893  . 18  @18)4 

Evaporated.  1894  . 18)4® — 


GAME. 


Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  .50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  7.%1  .50 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair .  76@1  25 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair  ; .  M@  IX) 

Drawn,  per  pair . -. . . . . . . .  .50®  (X) 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair .  8.5®  iX) 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  (X)@  70 

Pin-tail,  undrawn,  per  pair .  70®  75 

Drawn,  per  pair .  ,50®  60 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  .  70®  80 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  .50@2  00 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . . . 1  50®2  (X) 

Grass,  per  doz . 1  25®1  .50 

Rabbits,  per  pair  . .  30®  40 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair .  (iO®  (>5 

Venison,  short  saddles,  fresh,  fancy,  per  lb. .  17®  18 

Ix)ng  saddles,  fresh  choice,  per  lb .  15®  16 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10®  14 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  8®  10 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair . 

Short,  per  pair . ' . 

Teal,  blue,  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . 

ME  ATS— DRBSSE  D. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb. 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb . . 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb . . 

180  lbs  and  up . 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb . . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . . 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs. 2  25  @2  50 

Southern . 1  .,o  @2  (X) 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  50  ibs . 2  50  @2  75 
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FRESH  DRESSED  POUbTRY— ICED  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked,  choice .  11  ®  11)4 

Scalded .  10  ®  11 

Inferior .  7  ®  9 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy .  15  ®  17 

Fairtogood .  12  @  14 

Western,  dry  picked .  .  8)4®  12 

Scalded .  9  (<0  11)4 

Ducks,  spring,  b.  I.,  per .  16  ®  17 

Boston,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ®  11 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  i)rime .  9  ®  9)4 

Western,  dry  picked,  large .  9  ®  !))4 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  8)4®  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5)4®  6 

Geese,  spring,  per  lb .  14  ®  15 

Old  roosters,  per  11) .  5)4®  6 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  i)er  doz . 2  75  @3  (X) 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  (X) 

POUbTRY— blVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  7)4®  8)4 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  per  11) .  8  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  ®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

'rurkeys,  mixed,  i)er  lb .  8  ®  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  8() 

We.stern,  per  i)air .  50  ®  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  —  ®  — 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  (X) 

Western,  per  pair . 1  (X)  ®1  ;17 

Southern  and  S'western,  i)er  i)air .  —  ®  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  IX) 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

VEGETABbES. 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  1(X) . 2  0()®4  (X) 

Caulifiower.  b.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  l)bl . I  25®2  25 

Celery.  Mich.,  i)er  doz  roots .  a)®  .50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

b.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75®  I  (X) 

Rhode  Island,  i)er  doz  roots .  40®  ,50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50®2  .50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  (X)®3  (X) 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  l)asket . 1  (XX«>3  (X) 

N.  C.,  i)er  crate .  — ®  — 

Horseradish,  per  11) .  — @  — 

bettuce,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  (XlOdl  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  7.5®  1  (X) 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  ))er  bbl . 1  ,50®  I  87 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bl)l . 1  25®' 1  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®!  50 

White,  l)er  bbl . 2  (X)®,3  (X) 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  (X)®)1  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  i)er  bbl .  .50®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  (X)®jl  25 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  green,  per  basket....!  (X)®;1  ,50 

Wax,  per  basket .  .50®  1  (X) 

Chas.,  green,  i)er  basket . 1  ,5()®.i2  50 

Wax,  per  basket . 1  (X)®2  (X) 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  70®  80 
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N  Society 

women  often  feel 
the  effect  of  too 
much  gayety — 
balls,  theatres,  and 
teas  in  rapid 
succession  find 
them  worn  out,  or 
“run-down”  by 
the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  They  suffer 
from  nervousness, 
sleeplessness  and 
irregularitie.s.  The 
smile  and  g'ood 
is  time  to  accept 
the  help  offered  in  Doctor  Pierce’s  P'a- 
vorite  Prescription.  It’s  a  medicine  which 
was  discovered  and  u.sed  by  a  prominent 
physician  for  many  years  in  all  cases  of 
‘female  complaint ”  and  the  nervous  dis¬ 
orders  which  arise  from  it.  The  “Pre¬ 
scription”  is  a  powerful  uterine  tonic  and 
nervine,  especially  adapted  to  woman’s 
delicate  wants  for  it  regulates  and  promotes 
all  the  natural  functions,  builds  up,  invig¬ 
orates  and  cures. 

Many  women  suffer  from  nervous  pros¬ 
tration,  or  exhaustion,  owing  to  congestion 
or  to  disorder  of  the  special  functions.  The 
waste  products  should  be  quickly  got  rid 
of,  the  local  .source  of  irritation  relieved 
and  the  system  invigorated  with  the  “  Pre¬ 
scription.”  Do  not  take  the  so-called 
celery  compounds,  and  nervines  which 
only  put  the  nerves  to  .sleep,  but  get  a 
lasting  cure  with  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription. 

“FEMALE  WEAKNESS.” 

Mrs.  Wibi.iAM  Hoover,  of  Bellville, 
Richland  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes:  “  I  had  been 
a  great  sufferer  from 
‘  ft  male  weakness  ;  ’ 

I  tried  three  doc¬ 
tors  ;  they  did  me 
no  good  ;  I  thought 
I  was  an  invalid  for¬ 
ever.  But  I  heard 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription, 
and  then  I  wrote  to 
him  and  he  told  me 
j  ust  how  to  take  it. 

I  took  eight  bottles. 

I  now  feel  entirely 
well.  I  could  .stand  Mrs.  Hoover. 
on  my  feet  only  a  short  time,  and  now  I  do 
all  my  work  for  my  family  of  five.” 


spirits  take  flight.  It 


Blood 

Builder 


.WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  BrockviUe.Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


SOo. 

per  liox. 

•  for  S».50. 


This  Dash 
Lamp 

ights  the  darkest 
country  road. 


The  Tubular  Dash  Lamp  No.  of  the  S. 
G.  &  L.  Co.  is  equally  good  as  a  Side  Lamp 
or  Maud  Lantern.  Has  a  powerful  i  etlec- 
tor  and  either  a  plain  or  Bull’s-Eye  globe. 
Won’t  blow  out  in  strongest  wind,  and 
can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex- 
tingnislied  without  removing  the  globe. 
Tlirows  light  200  feet  straight  ahead. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  bas  it,  or  ran  get  it 
for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse.  N.Y.  Chicago;  25  Lake  St. 


Grant’s  Household 
Repairing0utfit$2 

,TVHT  WHAT  YOU 
^VANT. 

Will  i);iy  for  Itself 
many  times  over  diir- 
iug  tile  ye:ir. 

Tile  outfit  consists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma- 
terhil  shown  in  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  tmlf-sollng  and 
inendlng  of  Hoots, 
Sliocs,  Kiibhcrs, 
Ilarn4‘ss,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Ktc. 

Wc  also  furnish 
Ibilf  Soles  (ditto  ex¬ 
act  size)  and  Patches. 

Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
.JOHN  H.  GRANT 
3-12  W.ihash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111.  .  , 


PATENTS 


'rtionias P.  Simpson, Washington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide- 


beautiful  u-ateh  to  vou  by  exfrresa.  You  examine  It  at  the  express 
office  and  If  you  think  It  a  banraln  and  the  finest  watch  you  ever 
aaw  for  the  money  pay  the  exnreaa  avent  our  special  sample  price, 
♦  2..’)n,  and  it  la  yours.  This  offer  Is  for  150  davsoniv.  Write  to.dsv. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


THE 

Cows  Demand 

that  their  owners  shall  make  effort  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  in  Dairy  Truth.  For  years  they  have  furnished 
the  main  revenue  of  the  farm,  and  now  demand  that 
the  owner  invest  one  dollar  a  year  as  a  subscription 
to  Hoarh’.s  DAIKY.MAN,  that  he  may  receive  the 
varied  experiences  and  teachings  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairy  fanners  in  the  country. 

THE 

Cows  Deserve 

your  attention  on  this  matter  and  ajipeal  to  you 
for  more  intelligent  care,  feeding  and  breeding,  and 
handling  of  their  products.  They  want  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  will  help  you.  Study  your  business,  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge  you  increase  your  revenue, 
and  in  other  ways  make  your  life  worth  living.  Dairy 
farming  Is  like  handling  edged  tools  that  cut  only 
profits  when  Improperly  directed. 

THE 

Cows  Are  Right ! 

And  common  sense  demands  that  every  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  money  from  his  cows  shall  spend  at 
least  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  own  guidance  and  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Editors  and  Uorrespondents  of  Hoakh’s 
Daiky-MA.v  are  practical  men  trained  In  the  dairy 
business.  The  paper  Is  recognized  as  the  leading 
dairy  papo'  of  the  world.  It  Is  crammed  full  every 
week  with  the  very  cream  of  dairy  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Rural  .New-Yorker  rentiers  shoiilti  take 


$  1 5.22  to  $40.22  a  Week  I 

can  te  made  working  for  ns.  Of  special  Interest  and  | 
valne  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  B.  I.  BELL  &  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


advantage  of  our  cluhblng  rate  with  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  which  enables  us  to  send  both 
papers  one  year  for  *1.70. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to  IIUAun’s  UaikY’ 
MAN  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisi. 
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THK  8CIKNCE  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Pakt  IV. 

We  now  know  what  balance  we  want 
between  muscle-makers  and  fat-formers 
(with  the  pure  fat  multiplied  by  and 
figured  in)  for  milch  cows.  When  you 
hear  nutritive  ratio  spoken  of,  you  will 
know  that  it  means  this  proportion  of 
1  to  .5  2-5  which  was  explained  last  week. 
Now  to  get  at  those  feeding  problems 
properly,  we  will  repeat  the  little  table: 

POUNDS  DIOKBTIBLE  IN  100. 

Protein.  Carbohydrates. 

Muscle-Makers.  Fat-Formers.  Pure  Fat. 


Ensilivpre .  1.20  12.  0..53 

Corn  meal .  7.'^  63.40  3.29 

Timothy  hay..  3.67  41.25  1.03 

Clover  hay _  7.82  40.25  1.49 

Bran .  11.72  44.66  2.58 


A  “stand.ard  ration”  contains  2‘/4  pounds  muscle- 
makers,  12vi  pounds  fat-formers  and  2-5  pound  of 
pure  fat. 

1 .  Make  a  standard  r.ation  out  of  ensilage,  clover 
hay  and  bran.  How  many  pounds  of  each  needed? 

2.  Make  another  out  of  Timothy,  corn  meal  and 
ensilage. 

3.  Miike  a  third  out  of  clover,  bran  and  Timothy, 
by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  I  presume 
you  will  have  all  these  figures  worked 
out.  Look  first  at  the  analysis  of  ensil¬ 
age.  It  is  weak  in  muscle-makers.  In 
order  to  get  our  needed  23^  pounds  of  these 
substances,  we  would  have  to  feed  210 
pounds  in  round  numbers.  You  see  that 
from  the  fact  that  in  100  pounds  of  ensil¬ 
age  there  is  but  1  1-5  pound  of  these 
muscle-makers.  Now  look  at  our  210 
pounds  of  en.silage,  and  see  what  such  a 
ration  would  contain — figuring  from  the 
lier  cents  given  in  the  table.  Here  it  is  : 

Muscle-maker.s .  2i4  pounds. 

Fat-formers . 25  l-5i>ounds. 

Pure  fat . 11  pounds. 

Now  there  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  a 
wasteful  and  poorly  balanced  ration.  A 
cow  could  not  eat  210  pounds  of  ensilage 
day  after  day,  but  if  she  could  in  order 
to  get  the  needed  pounds  of  muscle- 

makers,  she  would  waste  12  pounds  of  fat-, 
formers,  and  more  than  10  pounds  of  pure 
fat.  Now  we  begin  to  see  clearly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  our 
cattle  foods.  How  much  clover  hay  and 
bran  must  w'e  add  to  the  ensilage  ?  Let 
us  take  them  in  the  same  way.  In  order 
to  get  our  23^  pounds  of  muscle-makers 
we  would  have  to  feed,  alone,  in  round 
numbers  32  pounds  of  clover  hay  or  21 
pounds  of  bran.  What  else  %vould  these 
rations  contain  ? 

32  POUNDS  CLOVER.  21  POUNDS  BRAN. 

Muscle-makers.  2*4  lbs.  Muscle-makers..  2V^lbs. 

F'at-formers 12?i£  lbs.  Fat-formers .  9!4  lbs. 

Pure  fat .  *4  lb.  Pure  fat .  lb. 

You  see  that  good  clover  hay  just  as  it 
stands,  has  about  the  right  “nutritive 
ratio,”  and  the  32  pounds  per  day  would 
give  about  the  proper  amounts  of  the 
three  desired  substances.  Hut  any  one 
who  has  ever  tried  feeding  cows  on  clover 
hay  alone,  knows  that  he  will  not  obtain 
the  best  results  on  that  dry  and  bulky 
food.  Milk  is  a  perfect  food  for  a  baby, 
but  man  cannot  do  his  best  Avork  on  milk 
alone  —  or  can  he  on  cheese,  the  solid 
part  of  milk.  A  combination  of  foods  is 
always  desirable.  We  shall  learn  more 
about  this  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  effect  of  the  different  foods,  both  on 
the  system  and  on  the  product.  Just 
now  we  want  to  practice  on  mixing 
these  foods  so  as  to  give  what  the  animal 
needs  with  the  least  possible  w^aste.  In 
making  up  a  ration  containing  ensilage, 
we  should  first  determine  how  much  of 
that  may  safely  be  given  to  a  cow.  That 
depends  on  the  amount  you  have  in  the 
silo  and  the  number  of  cows,  as  well  as 
its  effect  on  the  animals.  We  would 
rather  feed  25  than  40  pounds,  but  let  us 
put  the  figure  at  30  to  be  fair.  The  30 
pounds  of  ensilage  give  us  3^  pound 
muscle-makers,  3  3-5  pounds  fat-formers 
and  .16  pound  pure  fat.  We  need  clover 
and  bran  enough  to  provide  2  1-6  pounds 
muscle-makers,  8  9-10  pounds  fat-formers 
and  .24  pound  pure  fat. 

Now,  15  pounds  of  clover  hay  make  a 
big  bulk — we  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  feed 
a  larger  quantity  of  hay.  See  what  15 


pounds  of  hay  contain  and  how  much 
bran  will  be  needed  to  make  up  the 
needed  quantity  of  muscle-makers.  It  is 
not  hard  to  find  that  eight  pounds  will 
about  do  it,  so  we  are  able  to  make  up 
the  following  ration.  Remember  this  is 
figured  for  1,000  pounds  of  cow.  This  is 
only  valuable  as  an  illustration,  and  few 
farmers  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
such  foods  and  make  up  an  entirely  new 
ration  from  them.  What  most  of  them 
will  want  to  do  is  to  correct  poor  rations 
that  are  now  being  fed  by  feeding  less 
or  cheaper  fodder,  or  adding  some 
stronger  grain  to  the  ration.  The  quick¬ 
est  and  simplest  way  is  to  take  the 
needed  mu.scle-makers  for  the  basis  of 
figuring.  Get  them  right  and  you  can 


easily  make  up 

the  needed  fat. 

This, 

then,  is  what  we  have  : 

Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

30  pounds  ensilage. . 

.36 

3.60 

.159 

15  pounds  clover .... 

1.17 

6.03 

.223 

8  pounds  bran . 

.93 

3.57 

.206 

Total . 

.  2.46 

13.20 

.588 

We  do  not  say  that  is  the  best  ration 
that  can  be  made  from  those  three  feeds. 
We  will  leave  that  until  some  of  our 
friends  send  in  their  figures,  and  then 
w'e  can  make  comparisons.  When  you 
come  to  take  up  the  next  problem,  you 
will  find  a  harder  job  yet,  because  corn 
meal,  ensilage  and  Timothy  hay  are  all 
deficient  in  muscle-makers  as  compared 
with  the  fat-making  parts.  Combine 
them  as  you  will,  you  cannot  get  enough 
muscle-makers  without  quite  a  waste  of 
fat. 

See  how  easily  that  is  shown.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  needed  muscle-makers  in 
corn  meal  alone  w-e  must  feed  about  35 
pounds,  and  this  amount  would  also  give 
22  pounds  of  fat-formers  and  1.15  pound 
of  pure  fat  which,  as  we  easily  see,  gives 
a  waste.  Or  take  Timothy  hay  in  the 
same  manner.  In  order  to  obtain  our 
23^  pounds  of  muscle-makers,  we  must 
feed  68  pounds  of  that  hay  and  with  it, 
we  must  feed  28  pounds  of  fat-formers 
and  .70  pound  of  pure  fat.  The  bran 
and  the  clover  hay  would  help  you 
greatly  there,  and  cotton-seed  or  linseed 
meal  would  be  even  more  helpful,  for  the 
proportion  of  muscle-makers  in  them  is 
much  greater,  and  a  small  quantity  mixed 
with  the  ensilage  and  Timothy  would 
quickly  balance  the  ration  even  if  we 
fed  corn  stalks  instead  of  hay.  All  that 
comes  in  later  ;  let  us  not  get  ahead  of 
our  work.  Wait  now  till  we  get  your 
figures  for  comparison. 

Here  is  another  important  side  of  the 
matter  which  we  may  take  up  at  the  same 
time.  What  are  your  cows  eating  nmv  ? 
We  can’t  possibly  get  a  better  basis  for 
figuring  out  a  “balanced  ration”  than 
the  actual  practice  in  our  own  barns. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hirge  of  Connecticut,  began 
studying  this  matter  last  January,  and 
determined  to  see  how  his  actual  farm 
practice  tallied  with  what  the  scientists 
told  him.  So  with  his  table  of  analyses, 
he  w'ent  out  to  the  barn  and  carefully 
weighed  the  food  given  one  cow — which 
was  a  fair  sample  for  the  herd.  His  cows 
are  large  ones,  kept  for  milk.  Mr.  Birge 
made  out  the  result  of  his  work  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  food  given  in  one  day  was  : 

Protein,  Carbohy- 
muscle-  drates,  fat-  Pure 
Pounds,  makers,  formers,  fat. 


Mixed  Timothy .  8  .30  3.59  .08 

Rye  hay .  10  .35  4.72  .06 

Ensilage .  40  .48  4.80  .21 

Wheat  middlings  ...  3  .27  1.64  .08 

Cotton-seed  meal  . . .  2,%  .75  .40  .18 

Total .  63^  2.15  15.15  .61 


Now,  that  is  easy  to  understand.  The 
cows  w'ere  fed,  each  day,  eight  pounds  of 
mixed  Timothy  hay,  10  of  rye  hay,  40  of 
ensilage,  three  of  wheat  middlings  and 
23^  of  cotton-seed  meal.  These  foods, 
figured  by  the  analyses,  gave  2.15  pounds 
of  muscle-makers,  15.15  pounds  of  fat- 
formers  and  .61  pound  of  pure  fat.  That 
was  close  to  the  standard  for  a  guess, 
and  what  we  want  to  know  is,  how  it 
can  be  improved.  Now  without  further 
comment  and  comparison  at  this  time, 
we  would  like  a  statement  of  your  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  same  way.  Give  the  weights 
of  your  cow’s  daily  food  and  send  it  to 
us.  That  will  give  us  the  best  chance  to 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  a  true 
balance  between  muscle-makers  and  fat- 
formers,  and  we  can  see  what  we  must 
add  in  order  to  save  food  and  still  feed 
our  cows  what  they  need. 


Vacuum 

j  I  keeps  boots, 

J— /C3,tllCr  shoes, 

and  harness 

soft,  tough,  new-looking,  and  long- 
lasting.  Keeps  the  water  out  oi 
them  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
witli  each  can. 

I'or  p.imphlet,  free,  “HOW  TO  Takk  Cake  of 
I.EAI  HEK,''  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  .V.  Y. 


5,000  Acres  of  Improved  Farms 

FOR  SALE. 

Near  Baltimore  and  Washington,  that 
will  make  splendid  Vegetable  Gardens  or 
Farms,  and  only  36  to  320  per  acre,  in¬ 
cluding  improvenents. 

Also  Choice  Farms  near  Philadelphia. 

SPLENDID  I’OULTKY  and  STOCK  FARMS. 
Write  or  call  and  see  us — It  will  pay  you. 

JOSEPH  C.  HEN  VIS  &  CO., 

Real  Estate, 

909  Dkexel  Building,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Sts.. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

247  acres  of  choice  land,  In  best  part  of  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.;  deep,  rich  loam,  level,  and  free  from 
stones,  suitable  for  any  kind  of  farming.  Terms 
very  liberal.  W.  F.  M.  SMITH,  Pine  Hill.  N.  Y, 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

500  Improved  and  Unimproved  Farms.  500  Town 
Ix)ts  and  Villa  Sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  In 
the  South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James 
River.  Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO..  Claremont,  Va. 


FLORIDA 

LAND 


1,520  acres.  A  bargain,  to  close 
estate.  Best  quality. 

TOM  SIX)AN,  Greenville,  8.  C. 


lUBIJTpn— To  buy  or  hire  a  farm,  with  or 
IfAlllbll  without  stock  or  tools.  Address 

C.  H.  THOMSON,  Box  273,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


KNOWING  that  every  person  needs  a  watch,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  times  to  offer 
watches  to  subscribers  at  panic  prices.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  the  great  watch-case 
factories  of  the  country  have  just  been  cut  as  never  before,  In  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  establishments,  and  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
the  product.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  condition  of  things  can  long  continue,  and  the 
shrewd  buyer  will  make  an  effort  to  buy  a  watch,  while  the  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and  before 
they  arc  again  advanced  to  something  like  previous  rates. 

“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 


Waltham  Watch,  Men's  Slie.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called  ‘‘Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  Is  perfect,  every  jewel  is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  Is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  ‘‘  perfect  In  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  In  Its  catalogue 
that  this  Is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  In  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  Is  a  recent  improvement  In 
watchmaking.  It  Is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  Those  celebrated  works  are  full 
jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  hatr-sprlng,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  I4k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  $52.90 

No.  1C2.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  I' ace  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounco  Coin  Sliver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.(0 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size. 

“  Appleton,  Tracy  *  Co.”  Is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  Isochronlsm  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
in  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 
In  the  United  States;  works  as  above  In 
No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only  . $40.00 

No  107,  I4k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 
No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Sliver,  Open  face  only . .  15.50 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Sliver  case,  open  face .  12.75 

OFFER  No.  112. 

Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
Jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  In  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  mein  that  the  watch  when  closed  in  the  pocket 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  Is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  In  all  Important 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  Is  an  Im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  halr-sprlng  Is  Logan's  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
for  $29 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men's  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words,  In 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
the  sliver  Is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  It  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  It  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 
This  watch  comes  In  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  Is  of  white  porcelain,  cither  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  tbe  second¬ 
hand  Is  mounted  Is  sunk  be  ow  tho  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  d  livery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  115. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $;2. 

No.  115.  The  works  aro  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dl  .l  Is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  tbe  hands  of  blue 
tempered  steel.  The  case  Is  solid  l4k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  116.  Is  a  ladles’  solid.gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  Ijdles’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  tho  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladles'  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  )12.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  I4k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  14k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
ttctlng  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  binges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
la  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  It  Is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Silver  “Skylight”  Watch,  $8 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Waltham  or 
Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  Improv.ments. 
We  me^n  by  “Skvlight”  that  the  front  case  Is  cut 
and  a  heavy  crystal  Is  inserted  so  as  to  see  the  di^il 
without  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
1  this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 
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Live  Stock  Matters, 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Milking  Machine. — Will  any  one  who  has  tried 
any  of  the  machines  advertised  for  milkinfj  cows 
tell  whether  they  are  of  any  practical  value?  I 
find  it  hard  on  the  wrists  to  milk  several  cows. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  j.  m.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  investigated  this  matter  with 
prreat  care.  There  are  no  milking'  machines  now- 
made  that  can  be  recommended  as  practical. 

Alfalfa  in  Montana. — After  reading  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Alfalfa  sow-ing,  by  the  professors  and 
others,  I  will  give  my  ow-n  e.xperience.  “  Moist, 
rich  soil  ”  w-as  essential  in  their  e.xperience  with 
it.  Now-,  moist  rich  soil  w-ill  grow-  crops  of  double 
and  more  value  than  Alfalfa  can  give.  Sow-ing  in 
April  and  mowing  w-hen  the  plants  w-ere  six  to 
eight  inches  high,  leaving  the  cut  hay  on  the 
ground,  gave  me  <a  stand  of  Alfalfa  on  land  that 
was  too  poor  to  grow-  a  paying  crop  of  peas  or 
beans.  With  a  little  irrigation,  there  are  tw-o  cut¬ 
tings  and  pasture,  and,  w-ith  more  w-ater,  three 
cuttings.  On  poor  land,  it  takes  longer  to  get  a 
paying  crop  of  even  Alfalfa  than  on  rich  land,  but 
the  poor  land  is  fully  doubled  in  value.  The  sub¬ 
soil,  however,  must  be  porous  or  the  roots  cannot 
penetrate  deep  enough.  j.  h.  l. 

Stuart,  Mon. 

Second  Crop  Cane.— Some  one  in  Kansas  in¬ 
quired  recently  w-hether  the  .second  croj)  of  cane 
w-as  poisonous  to  stock.  Cane  has  b  ^en  raised 
here  ever  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  this 
jiart  of  the  country,  and  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  turning  their  stock  on  the  stubble  every 
fall.  I  have  never  known  of  any  cattle  being 
poisoned  by  eating  the  second  growth.  I  raised 
cane  this  season  for  stock  feed ;  it  w-as  tall  enough 
to  mow  for  the  cows  when  the  drought  set  in,  and 
I  mowed  and  fed  it  to  my  cow-s.  The  second  crop 
came  up,  and  I  picketed  a  calf  on  it  and  changed 
the  calf  from  that  to  grass  and  back  to  the  .second 
growth  of  cane  for  a  month  or  more.  Finally  I 
mow-ed  w-hat  was  left  of  the  second  crop  and  cured 
it  and  fed  it  to  cows  and  horses  w-ith  no  ill  effects ; 
but  they  did  not  like  it  as  w-ell  as  they  did  the  first 
crop.  .4  friend  of  mine  from  Kansas  said  that 
they  raise  cane  there  for  fodder,  sowing  it  with 
millet  early ;  thus  they  get  a  second  crop  of  both. 

Carbon  Cliff,  Ill.  e.  w.  c. 

A  Maine  Dairyman.— I  i-ecently  spent  the  night 
w-ith  one  of  our  best  dairy  farmers,  and  saw  him 
milk  41  thoroughbred  Jerseys;  a  finer  lot  I  never 
saw-.  He  was  raising  24  calves,  from  one  day  to 
four  and  five  months  old,  for  use  in  his  dairy  and 
for  sale.  He  said  that  he  had  sold  between  40  and 
50  head  this  season.  He  had  some  25  .sleek  look¬ 
ing  yearlings  in  pasture  to  draw  on  as  his  wants 
required.  1  saw  him  take  the  milk  from  the  41 
cows,  strain  it  twice,  carry  it  into  a  building  ad. 
joining  the  tie-up,  put  it  through  the  separator 
(w-hich  was  a  novelty  to  me),  in  about  two  houi-s. 
He  has  tw-o  silos  in  which  he  puts  200  tons  of 
Evergreen  sweet  corn,  cuts  about  75  tons  of  hay, 
had  picked  100  barrels  of  apples,  and  had  many 
more  to  pick.  I  noticed  one  thing  that  didn’t  meet 
my  approval :  in  the  barn  cellar,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  little  slanting,  the  liquid  was  drain¬ 
ing  from  the  manui-e  and  running  out  of  the  side 
of  the  building,  where  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
was  practically  lost.  With  sawdust,  dried  muck 
or  du.st  from  the  road,  he  could  easily  save  from 
$50  to  $100  per  year.  t.  d. 

Waldo,  Me. 

Cattle  Ticks  Again.— About  18  months  ago,  I 
w-rote  an  article  on  the  subject  of  Texas  fever.  I 
ridiculed  the  United  States  Department  of  Agru 
culture  for  the  circumlocutory  manner  in  which 
it  connected  the  common  cattle  tick  (Boophilis 
bovis)  therewith,  and  positively  asserted  and 
aimed  to  demonstrate,  that  they  w-ere  solely  and 
directly  responsible  for  this  great  drawback  to 
cattle  raising  in  the  South,  only  to  have  my  claims 
called  in  (luestion  and  ijrobably  to  be  privately 
ridiculed  by  the  (un) knowing  ones.  Bulletin  No. 
30  of  the  Texas  experiment  Station,  just  to  hand, 
now  most  emphatically  corroborates  the  asser¬ 
tions  I  then  made,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  probably 
claim  that  it  was  the  first  publication  w-hose  con¬ 
tributor  correctly  diagnosed  the  case.  The  Kan- 
sas-Texas  Exiieriment  is  so  conclusive  that  there 
can  no  longer  be  room  for  doubt  to  a  mind  open 
to  conviction.  Young  ticks  placed  on  a  four-year- 
old  Jersey,  killed  her  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  imblic,  I  think  attention 
should  be  called  to  this  subject  once  more,  for  only 
after  all  shall  have  become  thoroughly  convinced, 
will  there  be  concert  of  action  in  waging  war  on 
this  terrible  foe,  the  cattle  tick.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

The  Smell  of  a  Silo.— Do  all  silos  smell  like  a 
tanyard?  A  neighbor  has  one,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  lives  two  miles  away.  I  smelled  it  a  half  mile 
off  as  I  was  going  to  his  hou.se  one  day  last  win¬ 
ter,  and  w-oudered  all  the  rest  of  the  w-ay  what  it 
could  be.  I  nearly  forgot  it  after  I  was  once  in 
the  house,  but  was  reminded  of  it  at  tea  time  w-ith 
a  vengeance  w-hen  the  “  gude  mon”  took  his  .seat 
opposite  me  at  the  w-ell-siiread  table.  Nothing 
shoi-t  of  “will,”  or,  rather,  w-on’t-run-aw-ay  pow-er, 
kept  me  in  my  seat.  Actually,  each  in.spiration  only 
extended  a  short  w-ay  into  the  trachea,  and  never 
touched  the  lungs  until  I  became  used  to  it.  Soon 
he,  his  good  w-ife  and  his  daughters  enlightened 
me  as  to  what  it  was.  I  was  astonished,  to  put  it 
mildly.  I  had  alw-ays  supposed  a  silo  to  be  sweet, 
fresh  and  nice.  The  man  left  his  hat,  boots,  over¬ 
alls  and  jacket  outside,  substituting  others  before 
he  came  in.  Just  think  of  what  it  w-ould  have 
been  otherwise  !  I  have  often  wondered  since  if 
all  were  so,  and  w-hen  I  read  in  The  Rural 
awhile  ago  about  a  man  who  was  so  conscien 


tioua  that  he  would  not  feed  brew-ers’  grains  after 
they  fermented,  I  have  intended  to  ask  about  it. 
By  the  w-ay,  the  man  w-ith  the  silo  makes  butter 
with  an  excellent  flavor,  and  sells  it  to  customers 
the  year  ai-ound  at  an  adv.ance  on  market  prices. 
I  can’t  conceive  of  any  meaner  smelling  cow-  feed, 
go  where  you  w-ill  or  find  it  where  you  may. 

Warren  County,  Pa.  r.  e.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  do  our  silo  men  have  to  say 
about  that?  Is  it  only  a  matter  of  keen  nose? 

Value  of  a  Steamer.— Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  a 
report  on  cooking  feed  for  battening  hogs  ?  L.ast 
fall  I  saw-  the  Great  Western  steamer  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  premium  list.  I  could  not  get  up  a  club  to 
get  one,  so  I  sent  to  the  manufacturers  and  pur- 
cha.sed  one.  I  have  been  grinding  and  cooking 
my  w-he.at,  and  feeding  it  to  my  hogs.  I  have  no 
scales  to  w-eigh  them,  to  make  a  test,  but  think  it 
is  much  better  than  feeding  it  raw.  a.  b.  s. 

Garfield,  Ind. 

Ans. — Some  years  ago,  we  sent  this  very  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  practical  farmers  w-ho  had 
used  a  steamer.  They  <all  claimed  that  the  steamer 
paid  them  w-ell.  The  cooked  grain  seemed  to  be 
better  relished  by  hogs,  and  apparently  gave  bet¬ 
ter  results,  though  no  exact  figures  w-ere  given. 
There  w-as  no  doubt  aboutthe  value  of  the  steamer 
in  feeding  potatoes,  roots,  .stalks  or  coarse  hay. 
By  cutting  and  steaming  the  hay  and  stalks, 
there  was  little  or  no  waste  in  feeding.  The 
steamer  w-as  also  very  useful  in  warming  the 
milk  and  slops  for  the  hogs  in  winter. 

The  Fodder  for  Cows.— Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  in  the 
Jersey  Bulletin,  gives  the  follow-ing  account  of  the 
results  obtained  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  : 

“  We  prefer  to  feed  cut  fodder,  whether  hay  or 
corn.  Last  winter,  fodder  was  scarce  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  we  gathered  in  everything  in  sight.  The 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  ration  of  rough 
stuff  w-e  fed,  was  a  mi.xture  of  practically  one  part 
each  of  corn  stalks,  oat  straw  and  clover  hay. 
Everything  was  eaten  rea.sonably  clean,  and  our 
COW'S  never  w-ent  through  the  winter  in  better 
shajie.  As  we  could  buy  oat  straw  for  from  $3  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  no  corn  stalks  were  in  the  market, 
and  clover  and  Timothy  mixed  w'cre  away  up  in 
price,  the  oat  straw  brought  dow-n  the  general 
cost  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  in  itself  a 
fairly  nutritious  rough  food.  We  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  value  we  set  on  corn  fodder, 
either  dry,  green  or  as  ensilage.  We  keep  feeding 
it  nearly  the  whole  year  ’round.  I  believe  no  fod¬ 
der  gives  better  influence  on  the  quality  of  butter, 
than  well-cured  corn  stover.  In  the  winter  we 
feed  in  the  manger,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  in  pasture. 
While  our  fodder  corn  is  run  through  a  cutting 
machine,  where  w-ell  cured,  I  believe  that  shredded 
fodder  may  be  fed  more  economically,  as  there 
are  no  hard  butt  pieces  left  in  the  mangers.” 

Some  of  Our  Dairy  Rations.— The  best  ration  is 
the  one  that  produces  a  liberal  flow  of  milk.  I 
have  not  found  it  practicable  to  feed  a  cow  giving 
skim-milk,  a  selected  ration,  and  thus  produce 
rich  milk.  Of  course,  feeding  succulent  feed  will 
produce  an  increase  in  the  yield,  with  a  larger  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  milk  than  in  the  fat. 
I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  produce  fat  is 
to  get  a  herd  that  will  give  a  paying  quantity  of 
rich  milk,  and  then  feed  to  increase  the  flow.  I 
always  u.se  the  Babcock  test,  and  any  cow  that 
will  not  test  an  average  of  4.75  per  cent  fat  and 
average  20  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  nine  months, 
must  go  to  the  butcher  as  a  skim-milk  cow. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  rations  fed,  and 
have  proved  quite  satisfactory  : 

Forty  pounds  of  ensilage,  eight  pounds  of  hay, 
six  pounds  of  bran,  three  pounds  of  corn  meal. 
The  ration  consists  of  about  2^2  pounds  of  protein 
[muscle-maker],  9*4  of  carbohydrates  [fat  form¬ 
ers]  and  0.6  pure  fat. 

Another  is,  30  pounds  of  corn  fodder,  4  pounds 
of  bran,  4  pounds  of  corn  meal,  3  pounds  of  ground 
oats. 

I  tried  another  of,  hay  15  pounds,  corn  fodder  5 
pounds,  with  about  four  quarts  of  corn  meal  twice 
a  day.  Although  it  w-as  quite  successful  at  first, 
it  produced  too  much  fat,  and  was  a  failure  as  a 
milk-producing  ration. 

A  cow  fed  at  her  highest  capacity  will,  like  any 
other  machine,  wear  out  sooner  than  if  run  at  a 
more  moderate  rate.  I  have  found  that  three 
years  of  high  feeding  is  all  that  a  cow-  will  stand 
and  do  her  best,  while  four  or  five  years  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  a  cow  to  give  a  good  flow  under  good 
care  and  sufficient  feed.  o.  w.  ii. 


Rough,  Wintry,  Changeable  weather,  pro¬ 
duces  Catarrhs,  Coughs,  Disorders  of  the  Lungs,  &c., 
which  Jayne’s  Expectorant  promptly  cures  if  faith¬ 
fully  administered.— Adu. 
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rSJORSE  BLANKETS 

\  \  ARE  THE  .STRONGEST. 

J  1  Made  In  a.'SO  Styles. 

^  For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
W.VI.  Aykes  <fe  Sons,  Puilada. 

1 

c?Tre|e'-.S  VETERIH4RY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  i},  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8..  Secretary, 

•  332  E.  27tb  Street.  New  Vork  City. 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  Bell-regulating  and 
to  hatch  90  percent,  of  the  fer. 
tile  eggs.  ^If-regulating  Brooders. 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship.  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  lanze  illns.  catalo^e,  tes¬ 
timonials.  etc  ■■  Hi^  Class  Poultry 
&  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
Veerless  Incubator  Si  Brooder  Co., 


Quincy,  III. 


Tell  Your 

HENS 


You  are  going  to  buy  a 

WEBSTER  HANNUM’S 

IMPROVED 

Green  Bone  Gutter. 

They  will  lay  50%  more  eggs 
after  you  feed  them  green  cut 
bones. 

Our  cutters  took  medal  and 
diploma  at  World’s  Fair  and 
are  the  best  in  the  country. 
Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

107  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


INVEST 


1 


i 


ONE CENT 

and  learn  how  to  secure 
many  dollars  tliis  fall  and 
winter. 

If  you  will  expend  one  cent  Z 
for  a  postal  card,  and  send  • 
your  address  on  it  to  us,  wo  ^ 
will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
abook,  “  Feeding  for  Eggs,” 
which  will  tell  you  how  to 
care  for  your  liens  so  that 
they  will  become  “  money 
hringers  ”  instead  of  simply 
“  corn  eaters.” 

There  is  big  money  in 
keeping  Hens  if  you  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  in  this  book 
the  Editor  of  “  Farm-Poul¬ 
try”  tells  how  to  do  it  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Address,  mentioning  this 
paper, 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO., 

92  State  St.,  Boston. 


JERSEYS, 

From  Miller  A  Sibley’s  herd,  will  be  tuhercuHn  tested 
hefore  sale  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Idii’s  Rioter  of  8t.  L.,  has  19  daugh 
ters  tested,  averaging  over  19  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter 
apiece  per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won 
two  sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contests. 

MHiJor  Appel  PorIs  won  llrst  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  in  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  bad  21  daughters  and  61  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  $200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  A  8IBLKY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co..  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GBANDEST  of  DAIBY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  bnt 
standing  ALONb  and  unbqualkd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  bntter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qnallfloatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

‘  ‘  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Sqnlre  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  Ameiica— Comns,  son  of  Sqnlre 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
partlonlars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  oheerfnlly 
given.  8.  P.  TABHB  WILLBTT8, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  ROSLTN.  L.  L,  N.  T 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  tho  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

KGIIT.  F.  SHANNON,  I'ittsbiirtfh,  Pa. 


FOR  Jersey  Calves,  both 

run  OHLL  sexes,  from  stock  bred  and  selected 
by  Col.  F.  I).  Curtis.  Herd  tuliercnlin  tested,  and  free 
from  disease.  Also  an  extra  fine  lot  of  DUIIOC  JKK- 
SKY  PIGS.  Prices  reasonalile. 

Mrs.  1).  C.  CURTIS,  Kirby  Homestead,  Charlton,  N.Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINK,  Shlnrock,  Krle  Co.,  O. 


Thoroughbred  Ayrshires  for  Sale. 

Fight  calves,  of  both  sexes  and  from  five  to  seven 
months  old;  of  ttie  choicest  breeding.  Price  here, 
crated  and  registered,  $20  each. 

I).  M.  CAMPBKLL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  C0.'or‘’C;„vc<r'S" 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


High-Class  Shropshires 

70  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  ponnda, 
and  shear  12  *'0  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  IM  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  w«.!gn  175  to  2b0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THH  WILIjOWS, 

Geo.  B.  Bbsok,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  36  firsts,  1892. 
Kx.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GUKEN,  Renrock,  O. 


THROW  AWAY  CURRY  COMB  AND  BRUSH! 


And  buy  a 


Bttrliiigton 
Stay  On” 

;TADl  c*  wdi  Ahii^rr-r 


STABLE  •'BLANKET. 

I  Your  Horse  is  always  clean, 
It  keeps  the  Hair  smooth 
and  glossy.  No  surcingle  re¬ 
quired.  No  tight  girth.  No 
sore  backs.  No  chafing  of 
j  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail. 

_  No  horse  can  wear  tliem 

under  his  feet  NO  COME  <)EE  TO  THEM. 

We  confine  our  Sales  to  Jobbers  only. 

IF  YOUR  DEALERS  DO  NOT  KEEP  THEM 


But! 


We  will,  in  order  to  convince  you  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Hurling;ton  “STAY  ON” 
over  all  imitations  and  old  style  blankets,  send 
only  one  blanket  to  any  address,  express  paid  on 
receipt  of  price.  (Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.) 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET 


r*rilflo  Pafrnloiim  or  Rock  on,  $4.50.  per  barrel  of 
UlUUC  re II  UlCUlil  50 gallons.  Just  the  thing  for 
painting  or  spraying  poultry  and  other  outbuildings. 

WILL  J.  WARRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


BKRKAniRK,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  aud  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holsteia  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W*  HMlTllt  CoehraiiTille,  Chester  Co.«  Penua* 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred 
Young  service  Boars. 


KD.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  now  shipped  419  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  For  lean  meat,  quick  growth  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Vf  Mil  I  ku  for  stock  by  the  year.  Reference  re¬ 
quested,  by 

E.  H.  GATES  m  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LARGE 


Poland-Ghina  Hogs 

Chittenango,  N.  \. 


The  PP^^FECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  liest  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


1110 
Yards  j 
High 

CIsmR 

fowl 


iiMbato^ 

Tho  Improved,  Self  Rkgulatino, 
‘'Old  Keliablo’*  has  no  superior. 

,  World’s  PsTortto.  6  Cents  In  stamps  for  < 
new  112  page  Ponltry  Onideand  Catalogue  S 
for  1895.  PotTLTKT  VOS  Proftt  made  1 
plain.  Address.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  ) 
’  AND  BROODER  CO.,  Quinct,  Ills. 


Your$ 


back  if  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Duck.s  from 
Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


TJU. U'Tni''  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
-L  XVVyX’  JL  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
T  flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob- 

X-Ll  ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 

£ — ,  "w 'll  "w-v  lected.  A.  well-kept  flock  would 

^  |-|  h.  hi  r  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 

•  down  farms,  and  put  their  own¬ 
ers  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York 


PURE  OLDIPROCESS  GROUND  OIL  CAKE  MEAL 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  OIL  MEAL.  It  supplies  the  most 
essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  Oil.  CO.,  6;  Erie  Rank  Building.  BUFF  AID,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Humorous. 

“yl  me7'ry  heaH  doctti  (jood  like  a  medir  , 
cine” — liiHLK. 

You  may  get  .a  little  kitten,  • 

And  ’twill  grow  into  a  cat; 

But  you  cannot  get  a  mitten 
That  will  grow  into  a  mat. 

— Detroit  Free  Frees. 

Fait,  stii-ks — the  ones  pigs  are  in. — 
Iddhulelphia  Rcceml. 

If  the  passion  for  humor  keeps  grow¬ 
ing  with  Americans,  instead  of  saying 
wise  or  pious  things  when  they  die,  they 
will  finally  crack  jokes. — AtcJbison  Globe.  ' 

Shk  :  “Mr.  Spooner,  I  have  told  you 
for  the  last  time  that  1  will  not  be  your 
wife!”  lie:  “Thank  you;  I’m  going 
to  propose  once  more,  so  of  course  your 
answer  will  then  be  ‘Yes.’” — Harper’’ s 
Bazar. 

Value  of  Education. — Mistress  (an¬ 
grily)  :  “  See,  Bridget,  I  can  write  my 
name  in  the  dust !”  Servant  (admiring¬ 
ly)  :  “Oh,  mum,  that’s  more  than  I  can 
do.  There’s  nothing  like  eddication 
after  all,  is  there,  mum?” — House  Fur¬ 
nishing. 

Ethel  :  “I  don’t  believe  in  marrying 
young,  do  you  ?  ”  Edith  :  “  No — that  is, 
not  too  young.”  Ethel  :  “  When  I  think 
of  it,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  my 
mother  was  married  before  I  was  born.” 
Edith  :  “Good  gracious!  Is  your  mother 
that  old  ?  ” — Life. 

The  Lady  of  the  House  :  “  Why  don’t 
you  try  and  get  some  work  to  do  ?  ”  The 
Tramp  (with  an  air  of  self-abnegation) : 

“  Madame,  there  ain’t  jobs  enough  for 
everybody,  and  I  ain’t  selfish  enough  to 
cut  in  and  take  the  bread  out  of  some 
other  man’s  mouth.” — Credit  Lost. 

A  MAN  who  resides  near  Rockland  had 
a  small  barn.  A  few  years  ago  he  had 
a  big  crop  of  hay,  and  one  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  asked  him  where  he  was  going  to 
put  it.  “I  think,”  said  he,  “that  I’ll 
stack  what  I  can  outdoors,  and  put  the 
rest  in  the  barn.” — Lewiston  (Me.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Frances,  3)^  years  old,  received  her 
first  ocean  bath  at  the  beach  one  day, 
and  having  only  the  family  bathtub  as 
her  gauge  of  measurement,  she  said  to 
her  papa  when  he  had  brought  her  into 
the  surf  up  to  her  neck :  “  0-o-o-oh, 
papa,  papa,  take  me  out  quick  !  It’s  too 
full.” — Boston  Herald. 

“Go  down  to  the  Great  Northern  Hotel 
and  interview  the  Female  Suffragist  lead¬ 
er  there,”  said  the  city  editor  to  one  of  his 
reporters.  The  young  man  returned  in 
about  an  hour,  and  said,  “  I  saw  her,  sir, 
but  she  wouldn’t  talk.”  “Then  you 
must  have  seen  the  wrong  woman,”  re¬ 
plied  the  chief.— Ifai'pcr’s  Bazar. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  kuhai.  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE 


^  SELF-ACT\HG\ 

ISHADEROLLERS; 


.abel' 

AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 


UDIESII  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


THE  ’ 

Great  American 


P.O.  Box  289. 


When  you  can  get  the  Beet  at 
Carso  price*  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  ot  premi¬ 
ums  slven  to  Club  Asente, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
81  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


,0RS1 


Issued  Deo.  18  next.  Elegant  illuetratione  of  the  great¬ 
est  harness  horses.  Magnificent  supplements  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Special  articles,  stories,  poetrr  and  statistics  by 
best  talent,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  unique,  handsome 
double  cover,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  Price  60  ots. 
Agents  wanted— special  terms.  Regular  weeklv  edition 
including_XmaB  146  ,  ^  a  year.  Send  for  free  sample 
copy.  THE  HORSE  REVIEW  CO..  Ohi^ago,  Ill. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


SPECIAL  SURPLUS  OFFER-THIS  WILL  HOT  APPEAR  AGAIN 


umiuftiiiw  PLUMS — Iximbard,  Bradshaw,  German  Prune.  Shippers’  Pride,  Abundance, 
Burbank,  and  30  others,  0  and  8  cents.  STANDARD  I’KAKS — 6  and  10 
cents.  DWARF  PEARS— .6  and  7  cents.  CHERRIES— 6  and  8  cents. 
I  I  r  _  APPI.ES— 5  to  7  cents.  Crosbey  and  Klberta  Peaches,  4  and  6  cents. 

■■■  “  ®  ■\YjiiTE  ABOUT  IT.  Large  orders  can  be  either  shipped  direct  from  our 

own  blocks  in  New  York,  or  freight  prepaid.  If  desired.  Our  new  catalogue  Is  up  to  date,  and  different  from 
all  others— so  ARE  OUR  PRICES. 


THE  ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


SKIM  milk'' 


THE  FAH^naAE 


SAW  MILL 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 
FEED,  Most  Accurate 
MiMi  Set  Works  Made. 


RECEDING 
HEAD 
I  BLOCKS. 


DANDY  STEEL 


Water  unless  pumped 
cold  and  fresh  by  a 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  Its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


There  is  no  necessity  of 
working  all  your  life  when 

Have  Power 

which  will 

Pump,  Grind,  Saw,  &c., 

without  it  costing  vou  a 
cent  to  keep.  Always  in 
harness,  and  never  gets  tired.  N 
Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
illustrated  Catalogue,  and  special 
Information  regarding  your  par¬ 
ticular  wants.  All  we  want  Is  your 
nameand  address  sent  to  ournear- 
est  office.  SEND  TO-DAY. 

SmrH  &  WINCHESTER  CO.. 


I’ORTABLE.  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Hollers  a  specialty.  Send  lor  catalogue  to 

A.  H,  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Lld.,YORK,  PA. 


^WhAt  ; 
iBbome 
without  tl 


omiin  a  nr/noncomn  n/.,  ^ 

19-37  Wendell  St.  2-12  Hartford  SL  BOSTON,  MaSS. 

Branch  Office:  174  Fnlton  St.,  New  York  City. 


SIEAUBOmS, 


i|  For  Cooking  Feed,  for 


use  ill  Dairies,  ’  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Ruuiiing  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  ana  other  uses.  Address; 
J.  K.  PUHINTON.  CO.,  Di:s  Moines,  Ia. 


Saw  Mill  on  Wheels,  suited  for  sawing  any  timber, 
from  medium  to  small  size.  Also  make  heavier 
Mills,  Picket  Machinery,  Engines,  Feed  Grinders,  etc. 

ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


30  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.N.\^ 


rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn;  ond  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
others.  Improved.  Best. 

Special  i>rlce«now. 

(1  uNo  make  ShtzoAor  bolt  power  mills.) 

P.  H.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence:  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ill. 


,00  FOR  A 

MACHINE 


I  CLOVER 
I  CUTTER, 
WILSON  BROS. 

EASTON,  PA. 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12,  also  Sleel 
End  and  Gate  Pont 
combined.  Agrenta 
iWanted.Catalogn*  Free. 
CARTER 

,  Wi  re  Fence  yiaoh.Uo. 
'  Box  :tO.  Derby,  O. 


REST 

in  the  world. 
Bend  for  circular. 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


GRASS 

SEEDER 


sows  CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 
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Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  liueness  than  any  other  mill.  Grindsear- 
- oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 


corn,  oats,  etc.,  flne  enougn  lor  any  purpose,  w  ar- 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

rewrite  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  GO., JOLIET.  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


IN  WET,  DRY 
AND  WINDY 
WEATHER. 
20  to  40 
Acres  Per  Day. 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich, 


WHY  SOME  WIRE  FENCES  FAIL. 

Take  40  rods  of  istralglit  wire  fence,  no 
matter  what  flie  name  or  liow  big  thewires.it 
must  conform  to  Nature’s  laws.  One  end  may 
be  fastened  to  a  meeting  house,  tlie  other  to 
a  big  barn,  but  when  a  eold  day  comes,  cltlier 
the  M.  H.  and  the  li.  will  move  8  in.  nearer 
togetlier,  or  if  tlie  wires  do  not  break,  they 
will  Ktreleh,  afterwards  sag.  and  never 
come  back.  This  great  power  of  Nat  u  re  k  nows 
no  master,  e.xcept  tlie  Coiled  Springs  of  tlie 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  S>1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


FARMERS  build  your  own  fences  with 
Louden’s  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world.  Fence  costs  20  to  30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  60  rods  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  eel'  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Cornell  University. 

OUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

winter  courses  begin  January  3, 1895.  Regular 
ci^Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announce- 
’’‘.nt  address  1.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director.  Ithaca.  N.V. 


Can  be  made  as  good  r 
new,  if  you  recover  it  y> 
PANTlASOTE.  The  b  y 
_  the  <  ^trm 


are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  Pineland  Jr., 
the  best  incubator  in  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-air  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  Pineland  Inc. 
AND  Bkoodek  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N^I. 


cushions  o  r 
chair 


any-  ■  J  J  th)  ^5  tact 

that  is  worn  BlH  out .  .id  needs 

reupholstering,  can  be  m 

covert  d  with  PANTA-  Kh 

SOT'S,  which  looks, 

feels  and  wears  like  leather,  and  costs  half  as 
much.  If  not  for  sale  by  your  Dealer  notify  us. 
Send  for  FREE  SAMPLES  to 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Warerooms:  39  Leonard  St.,  New  York, 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


CoutainsSO  pages;  over  70  illustrations  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  aud  recipes  for  all  know'n 
diseases  in  poultry;  also  valuable  hints  on  poul¬ 
try  rais>ing.  Full  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
Hook  ever  issued.  Sentj»ostpuidfor  IScts.toany 


K,  Freeport,  111.  V.S.A. 


[^address.  aC  SllOEMAl 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  24,  1894, 


*1.00  PER  YEAR. 


STILL  ANOTHER  FRUIT  PICKER. 

Tins  ONE  SAVES  MANY  BKUISES. 

Another  Good  Word  for  Women  Helpers. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  necessary 
help  in  the  work  of  harvesting  and  handling  a  crop 
of  winter  apples  in  localities  where  they  are  exten¬ 
sively  grown,  is  a  matter  which  is  well  understood  by 
all  fruit  growers.  The  shortened  days,  periods  of 
cold,  rainy  weather,  and  liability  to  frequent  gales  of 
wind  which  sweep  the  greater  portion  of  the  fruit 
from  the  trees,  are  some  of  the  adverse  features  con¬ 
nected  with  this  industry.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  supersede  the 
old-time  system  of  picking  each  specimen  singly  by 
hand  from  the 


are  also  used  for  drawing  the  limbs  away  from  the 
falling  fruit. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Cook's  extensive  fruit 
farm,  the  gatherer  was  being  used  with  apparent  suc- 
ce.ss  in  the  work  of  harvesting  Lawrence  pears.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  prejudice  existing  against  any 
method  of  shaking  fruit  from  the  tree,  and  asked  Mr. 
Cook  how  many  years  he  had  gathered  his  fruit  in 
this  manner. 

“  It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  discarded  the  use  of 
ladders  in  the  work  of  hand-picking  fruit.  I  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  some  other  method  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  my  fruit  crop  in  seasonable  time,  and,  although 
I  have  never  realized  a  full  crop  in  any  one  season 
from  my  lo-acre  apple  orchard,  I  have  sometimes  been 


mind  a  lot  of  Northern  Spys  sold  to  a  dealer  soon 
after  being  gathered,  and  which  were  eventually  held 
in  store  in  Philadelphia  iintil  the  following  May, 
when  they  were  sold  at  $7  per  barrel.” 

“  lias  any  difficulty  been  experienced  in  disposing 
of  your  fruit,  when  it  was  understood  that  it  was 
shaken  from  the  tree  instead  of  being  hand-picked  ?  ” 
“  Only  the  first  year’s  use  of  the  gatherer  gave  me 
any  trouble,  and  the  wonder  is  that  more  time  was 
not  required  to  remove  a  prejiidice  so  fix'mly  rooted. 
I  have  since  had  most  favorable  testimonials  from 
pi’ominent  fruit  dealers  in  reference  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  my  fruit.” 

The  sorting  table  referred  to,  and  also  shown  in  the 
engraving,  is  of  convenient  height,  with  slanting, 

slatted  top  (suf- 


tree,  while 
standing  on  the 
ground  or  on 
ladders  placed 
as  convenient¬ 
ly  as  may  be 
among  the 
branches. 

Fig.  19.5  illus¬ 
trates  a  device 
invented  and 
successfully 
used  by  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Cook, 
of  So.  Byron, 
N.  Y.,  in  his  ex¬ 
tensive  o  r  c  h  - 
ards  of  apples 
and  standard 
pears.  It  again 
demonstrates 
that  Yankee 
ingenuity  and 
skill  are  equal 
to  every  emer¬ 
gency.  This  de¬ 
vice  resembles, 
somewhat,  that 
of  a  huge  in¬ 
verted  umbrel¬ 
la,  constructed 
of  cotton  can¬ 
vas,  stayed  and 
kept  in  position 
by  cords  se¬ 
curely  fastened 
to  a  framewor 
easily  adjusted, 
as  it  may  be 
closed  umbrella 
fashion  when 


ficiently  large 
to  hold  two  or 
three  barrels 
of  fruit).  This 
allows  the 
small  apples, 
leaves,  etc.,  to 
pass  through  as 
the  fruit  rolls 
down  to  those 
engaged  in  the 
work  of  assort¬ 
ing. 

“Is  male  help 
only  employed 
in  this  work  ?  ” 

“I  have  often 
had  female 
help  in  assort¬ 
ing  for  market, 
and  have  found 
it  much  more 
reliable  and 
trustworthy, 
having  an  eye 
for  the  desired 
size  and  color 
of  fruit,  and  a 
disposition  t  o 
adhere  strictly 
to  rules  re¬ 
quired.  Yes,  at 
the  assorting 
table,  females 
excel  the  aver¬ 
age  male,  and 
are  much  pre¬ 
ferred  when  ob¬ 
tainable.” 

E.  I),  c. 

R.  N.-Y.-The 


A  CATCHER  FOR  APPLES  THAT  NEVER  HAS  A  “PASSED  BALL. 


not  required 
for  use.  Han¬ 
dles  which  pro¬ 
ject  from  each  side,  allow  it  to  be  moved,  while  in 
working  order,  by  two  men  from  tree  to  tree. 

Being  placed  under  one  side  of  the  tree,  all  the 
fruit  overhanging  it  is  quickly  shaken  into  the  gath¬ 
erer,  when  it  rolls  down  and  out  of  an  aperture  at  its 
lower  portion,  into  a  large,  cushioned  basket,  ready 
to  be  carried  to  the  table  for  assorting.  In  order  to 
protect  some  of  the  fruit  from  falling  directly  on  that 
already  finding  its  way  to  the  basket  in  the  con¬ 
tracted  or  lower  part  of  the  gatherer,  a  tent-shaped 
piece  of  canvas  conducts  it  about  midway  up  the 
sides  of  the  main  canvas,  whence  it  rolls  downward 
under  the  upper  or  tent-shaped  canvas.  A  shield  of 
canvas  is  also  so  adjusted  that  it  may  be  speedily 
placed  at  any  desired  point  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
falling  on  the  lower  main  branches  before  entering 
the  gatherer,  Light  poles  with  hooks  ou  the  ends 


obliged  to  keep  two  of  these  gatherers  running  early 
and  late.” 

“  How  large  a  force  is  required  to  run  a  gatherer, 
and  how  many  barrels  of  winter  apples  are  an  average 
day’s  work,  assuming  that  the  trees  are  well  loaded 
with  fruit  ?  ” 

“From  three  to  five  men  are  usually  employed,  de¬ 
pending  lai’gely  on  the  amounts  of  fruit  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Of  course  more  help  is  needed  when  we  are 
gathering  from  100  to  200  barrels  per  day,  than  when 
we  are  getting  less.” 

“Have  you  ever  tested  the  keeping  qualities  of 
apples  gathered  in  this  manner,  by  holding  them  till 
the  later  spring  markets  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  It  often  occurs  that  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  my 
crop  is  held  until  that  time,  seemingly  with  as  favor¬ 
able  results  as  when  hand  picked.  I  have  now  in 


chief  objection 
to  such  gath¬ 
erers  has  been 
that  the  fruit  is  often  bruised  or  cut  by  falling  upon 
a  hard  substance,  or  striking  on  sharp  twigs  or  stubs 
on  the  limbs.  This  objection  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  overcome  in  Mr.  Cook’s  device.  His  experience 
in  sclllruj  the  fruit  is  certainly  worth  con.sideration  by 
those  who  declare  that  such  pickers  are  useless.  The 
ease  with  which  the  picker  may  be  carried  from  tree 
to  tree,  is  another  point  in  its  favor.  The  assorting 
table  is  certainly  a  good  thing.  We  know  that  most 
fruit  growers  say  that  fruit  should  be  picked  and 
handled  as  carefully  as  eggs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  do  this  careful  work  in  large 
orchards,  and  it  may  be  that  such  a  picker  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  fruit  growing.  That  is  for  care¬ 
ful  and  fair  experiment  to  decide  after  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
the  matter  taken  up  by  competent  personf5. 
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What  Say? 

Subsoiling  Information  Wanted. — I  would  like  to 
see  subsoiling  and  subirrigation  discussed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  How  deep  is  it  practicable  to  run  a  subsoil 
plow  in  river  bottom  land  ?  How  far  back  from  the 
water  w  ill  subirrigation  extend  in  bottom  land  ? 

Crete,  Neb.  A.  v.  m. 

Cold  Weather  Chestnuts. — I  have  a  piece  of  land 
which  I  wish  to  set  to  nut  trees,  and  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  to  see  something  about  how  cold 
weather  the  Paragon  chestnut  will  endure.  If  it  has 
been  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ,  I  failed  to  see  it.  Will 
they  stand  this  climate  (central  Vermont),  and  how 
low  a  temperature  will  they  stand  ?  w'.  c.  R. 

Bridgewater,  Vt. 

Hillside  Delivery. — I  have  a  steep  hilLside  planted 
with  peach  trees  that  will  come  into  bearing  next 
season.  I  shall  have  my  packing  house  at  the  foot  of 
hill,  and  want  some  device  for  sending  the  fruit  as 
gathered,  to  the  packing  house  without  lugging  it 
down.  Can  not  some  one  suggest  some  plan  not  too 
expensive  ?  I  have  a  plan  in  my  own  mind,  but  no 
doubt  some  one  can  suggest  something  better. 

Industry,  Pa.  .i.  R.  e. 

R.  N.-Y. — Why  not  give  us  your  own  plan  and  let 
that  .serve  as  a  basis  for  suggestions  from  our  readers? 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  for  other  plans. 

A  Short  Rotation  Suggested. — I  would  like  the 
opinion  of  some  R.  N.-Y.  correspondents  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  rotation  of  crops  :  Sod  plowed  four 
inches  deep  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut  in  July  ;  har¬ 
rowed  to  keep  down  all  growth  that  season.  In  the 
following  spring,  plowed  again  eight  inches  deep,  and 
planted  to  potatoes  with  one  ton  of  some  good  potato 
fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  dug  in  July  ;  the 
ground  harrowed  and  buckwheat  sown,  to  be  plowed 
under  as  soon  as  in  full  bloom.  The  next  .season, 
strawberries  are  set  with  another  ton  of  fertilizer  to 
the  acre,  thoroughly  cultivated  that  season  and  after 
fruiting  the  next  season  plowed  under  and  buckwheat 
again  .sown  to  be  turned  under.  First  potatoes,  then 
strawberries,  then  potatoes  again.  How  long  can  I 
follow  this  and  not  injure  the  land  ?  C.  G.  B. 

Centerbrook,  Conn. 


What  They  Say ! 

State  Pay  for  Tuberculous  Cows. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
asks  if  any  one  can  give  a  good  reason  w'hy  the  State 
should  pay  for  cattle  slaughtered  because  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  1  think  that  I  can  give  two.  Unless 
every  animal  is  to  be  tuberculin-tested  by  a  competent 
veterinary,  I  believe  that  it  will  greatly  aid  in  ridding 
the  country  of  affected  animals.  I  have  talked  with 
those  who  have  killed  hundreds  of  beef  animals,  and 
w'hose  opinion  I  am  sure  is  valuable.  All  say  that  the 
man  who  owns  and  cares  for  an  affected  animal,  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  the  one  wdio  will  first  notice  symptoms  of 
the  trouble  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  the  in¬ 
spector  has  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  animals 
which  the  owmer  knew  were  affected.  Many  times 
when  animals  begin  to  manifest  symptoms  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  the  symptoms  are  not  constant,  and  while  the 
owner  may  notice  indications  of  the  disease  to-day, 
the  inspector  may  call  to-morrow  and  fail  to  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  If  the  State  will  not  pay  for  the  in¬ 
fected  animal,  very  likely  she  will  be  traded  or  sold, 
and  many  other  animals  possibly  have  a  chance  to  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  before  she  becomes  so  bad  that  some 
one  having  authority  condemns  and  kills  her.  Let  a 
man  know  that  the  State  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  all 
condemned  animals,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  a  suspicion 
that  his  cow  may  be  affected,  he  reports  her  at  once 
to  the  proper  authority.  If  his  suspicions  prove  cor¬ 
rect,  she  is  killed  and  further  spread  of  the  disease 
from  that  source  prevented.  I  asked  a  man  who  kills 
hundreds  of  animals  yearly  what  he  thought  would 
do  most  toward  ridding  the  country  of  tuberculosis. 
He  answered  emphatically,  “  Let  the  State  pay  for 
all  affected  animals.” 

Many  small  farmers  are  engaged  in  dairying  who 
have  not  a  dollar  besides  the  farm  and  live  stock,  and 
possibly,  are  considerably  in  debt ;  yet  they  manage 
to  support  their  families  on  the  incomes  of  their 
farms.  Let  the  cattle  owned  by  these  farmers  be¬ 
come  affected,  and  the  proper  authority  condemn  and 
kill  them  and  the  State  not  pay  for  them,  what  will 
be  the  result?  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
wmuld  be  just  about  ruined.  With  no  means  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock  to  replace  that  killed,  and  all  income 
from  the  sale  of  milk  or  butter  at  an  end,  there  are 
not  a  few  cases  who  w'ould  be  reduced  to  a  pauper’s 
level.  The  town  w^ould  have  to  render  assistance  to 
many  wdio  by  a  life  of  strict  integrity  and  industry 
have  earned  the  right  to  end  their  days  in  comfort 
without  the  bitterness  which  would  be  felt  at  receiv¬ 
ing  town  aid.  The  los3  to  the  State  \vould  be  greater 


than  that  involved  by  paying  for  all  infected  animals. 
Many  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  might  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  securing  a  much  desired  education, 
whose  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Ashburnham,  Mass.  E.  i).  G. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  CITY  MEN. 

I  was  lK)rn  on  a  small  farm  in  New  England,  and  lived  there 
until  I  was  17  years  old.  I  am  now  at  work  in  Boston,  but  the  pay 
is  small  and  business  uncertain.  Having  a  wife  and  three  boys 
dependent  upon  me,  I  cannot  lay  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day.  I 
have  about  $.500,  and  can  buy  a  small  farm  for  that  amount,  in  the 
central  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Farms  in  the  back  towns  of  New 
Hampshire  are  very  cheap  now.  I  have  always  wanted  a  farm  of 
my  own,  and  would  like  to  have  a  small  dairy.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is,  could  I  make  a  start  with  that  small  amount  of  money  ? 

M.  B.  c. 

A  would-be  farmer  would  like  to  know  the  price  per  acre  for 
grazing  land  in  Vermont.  Is  it  a  good  milk-raising  country  ? 
Could  a  man  make  a  good  living  from  10  or  15  cows  ?  How  many 
acres  would  he  require  ?  What  would  be  the  cost  per  head  for 
keeping  them.  I  am  40  years  of  age,  and  have  lived  in  the  city  all 
my  life.  I  have  a  family  of  six  children,  one  boy  of  14  and  one  of 
12.  I  have  been  told  that  I  would  not  need  any  other  help.  o.  i.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ten  COW.S  will  support  a  family  of  eight.  I  know  a 
family  of  eight  who  receive  most  of  their  income  from 
seven  cows,  and  one  man  does  nearly  all  the  work. 
They  live  far  more  comfortably  than  thousands  of 
city  people,  even  of  the  well-to-do  class  of  working¬ 
men.  As  to  the  price  of  land  in  Vermont,  if  one  buy, 
he  should  buy  a  farm,  and  the  prices  vary  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand  dollars.  The  most  of  the 
land  in  the  State  is  good  grazing  land,  but  really  that 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  most  important 
crop  to  grow  on  a  dairy  farm,  is  corn  ;  while  a  good 
pasture  is  a  valuable  possession,  good  corn  land  is 
even  more  valuable,  A  city  man  would  wish  to  be 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  post-office  ;  with  such 
a  family,  he  should  be  near  a  good  school,  and  in  a 
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good  neighborhood.  He  should  get  a  place  with  good 
buildings,  and  one  where  the  land  was  not  very  stony 
and  hard  to  till.  He  would  not  wish  to  climb  a  long, 
steep  hill  every  time  he  went  away  from  home, 
though  the  higher  land  is  more  healthful  as  a  rule, 
and  escapes  early  frosts.  An  elevation  of  300  or 
400  feet  or  less,  will  sometimes  exempt  a  farm  from 
frost  for  a  month  after  it  has  come  in  the  valleys. 
Such  a  farm  would  probably  cost  in  most  parts  of  the 
State  on  an  average  S3, 000.  In  some  towns,  they  can 
be  bought  for  much  less,  and  by  going  back  far 
enough,  and  taking  poorer  buildings,  farms  that  will 
carry  10  cows,  young  stock  and  team  can  be  bought 
for  $1,000  and  SI, 200  and  probably  less.  Then  cows, 
team  and  farming  tools  will  cost  SlOO  or  SJOO  more. 
But  on  no  account,  would  I  advise  a  city  man  to  run 
in  debt  for  fai*m  or  tools.  He  %vill  have  enough  to  do 
to  support  his  family,  5vithout  paying  interest,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principal. 

There  are  many  things  to  think  of  in  answering  such 
questions.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  farming, 
and  above  all,  of  dairying,  must  be  a  good  learner.  I 
expect  there  is  much  more  to  making  a  living  off  a  dairy 
farm  than  this  inquirer  dreams  of.  It  is  no  light  task 
to  milk  10  or  12  cows  twice  a  day.  Then  they  will  eat 
a  big  lot  of  feed.  In  every  step  that  one  takes  in 
dairying,  he  finds  the  need  of  knowledge  and  skill. 
Dairying  is  a  calling  that  requires  great  skill  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results.  You  could  make  125  to  150 
pounds  of  axle  grease  from  a  cow,  that  would  sell  at  8 
or  10  cents  per  pound,  without  much  skill,  but  when 
you  make  250  to  300  pounds  of  butter  that  sells  for  20 
cents  or  moi*e,  you  must  know  how  to  do  it.  There¬ 
fore  I  would  advise  these  and  all  similar  inquirers  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up. '  First  take  your 
wife  and  make  a  visit  to  some  good  dairy  region  where 
there  is  a  creamery,  for  a  novice  should  not  think  of 
making  butter  at  home.  Look  up  a  small  place  and 
rent  it  for  a  year  or  two.  If  possible,  get  into  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  progressive  farmers.  Then  hire  out  by  the 
day  or  month,  and  let  the  boys  do  the  same,  and  the 
girls,  too,  if  you  have  any  old  enough.  If  they  have 
been  crowded  in  a  city  school,  a  year  or  a  season  out 
of  school,  will  pot  hurt  them.  But  be  sure  that  your 


children,  if  they  go  away  from  home  to  work,  are  in 
good  company.  As  a  rule,  country  people  are  moral, 
and  many  are  real  Christians.  But  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  and  fathers  and  mothers  cannot  be  too  careful 
of  their  boys  and  girls.  Beware  of  drinking,  swear¬ 
ing,  foul-mouthed  men  and  boys,  and  especially  of  the 
irresponsible  hired  man. 

A  year  or  two  spent  in  getting  acquainted  with  farm 
work  and  with  opportunities  for  purchasing,  will  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  any  city  family  who  wish  to 
take  up  farming.  Read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  farmers’  children.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  by 
one  brought  up  on  a  farm,  are  of  great  value  ?  Yet  how 
few  realize  that  education  for  farm  and  dairy  work, 
is  worth  far  more  than  many  more  expensive  kinds  of 
education  Let  a  young  man  or  woman  grow  up  from 
a  child  on  a  well-managed  farm,  read  good  farm  papers 
and  agricultural  books,  then  take  a  short  course  in  an 
agricultural  college,  and  he  or  she  will  be  better  fitted 
to  earn  a  good  living  than  thousands  who  go  out  from 
city  schools  and  homes.  J.  w.  newton. 


HOW  TO  PICK  UP  LEAVES 

I  gather  several  tons  of  leaves  for  bedding,  annually, 
and  am  using  a  device  which,  while  very  simple,  I 
consider  better  than  any  fork.  It  consists  of  a  sheet 
of  burlap  or  heavy  sheeting,  about  seven  feet  square, 
nailed  on  two  opposite  edges  to  heavy  laths,  as 
shown  at  Fig  196.  To  use  it,  the  cloth  is  laid  upon  a 
heap  of  leaves,  the  middle  of  each  lath  is  grasped  and 
the  laths  are  then  brought  together  under  the  heap, 
thus  inclosing  more  than  a  sugar  barrel  solid  full,  at 
each  haul.  They  are  carried  to  the  wagon  (upon 
which  a  very  roomy  box  has  been  constructed)  and 
dropped  in  by  simply  separating  the  laths.  My  box 
is  about  3x5x11  feet,  and  will  probably  hold  more  than 
half  a  ton,  when  properly  tramped  down.  One  per¬ 
son  should  load  while  another  tramps  the  leaves  and 
drives  the  team.  w.  p. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  HOUSE  PLANTS  UP  TO? 

Most  house  plants  that  succeed  are  natives  of  the 
cooler  and  more  elevated  portions  of  the  tropics,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  found  fairly  domiciled  in  the 
subtropical  edges  of  the  temperate  zones.  They  are 
naturally  infiuenced  by  the  changes  of  seasons,  and 
at  this  time  should  be  getting  established  in  their 
new  quarters  and  be  making  a  strong  root  growth, 
which  is  a  sure  foundation  for  the  grateful  bloom 
that  is  expected  later  on.  It  is,  therefore,  poor  policy 
to  attempt  to  hurry  them  along  now  by  high  tempera¬ 
ture  or  excessive  fertilization.  Give  them  all  the  sun¬ 
light  and  fresh  air  the  season  allows,  and  water  with 
regularity  and  discretion  ;  remembering  that  evapora¬ 
tion  is  less  rapid  than  it  will  be  when  strong  fires  are 
needed.  Care  should  be  taken,  as  the  new  growth 
starts  forth,  to  train,  by  judicious  pinching,  the  plants 
into  shapely  and  well-balanced  specimens. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  aphides — the  plant  louse 
or  green  fiy  of  the  fiorists.  They  often  multiply  with 
astonishing  rapidity  on  plants  transferred  from  the 
open  ground  to  the  house.  A  little  care  and  observa¬ 
tion  will  enable  one  to  find  and  destroy,  on  a  few 
house  plants,  the  progenitors  of  the  interminable 
army  to  follow.  Aphides  are  easily  destroyed  by 
syringing  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco  stems,  strong 
enough  to  compare  with  coffee  in  color  ;  or,  better 
still,  by  a  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke,  which  can 
be  conveniently  accomplished  in  a  small  way,  by 
placing  the  plants  on  a  shelf  contrived  in  a  barrel  or 
large  box,  and  burning  a  few  dampened  tobacco 
leaves  or  stems  in  an  old  iron  vessel  below.  Do  not 
allow  the  tobacco  to  blaze,  as  the  smoke  is  thus  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  overheated  gases  are  injurious  to 
many  tender-leaved  plants.  This  treatment  may  have 
to  be  repeated  several  times ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  once  thoroughly  rid  of  the  pests,  keep  them  down 
by  daily  inspection.  With  the  exception  of  aphides 
the  various  ills  to  which  plants  are  subject,  are  not 
likely  to  cause  much  trouble  so  early  in  the  season. 

Some  Desirable  Bulbs. — The  Roman  hyacinths 
and  Bermuda  lilies  (L.  Harrisii),  which  were  potted  in 
September,  and  stored  in  the  dark  pit  or  cellar,  should 
now  be  rooted  and  ready  to  bring  to  the  light,  if  they 
are  wanted  for 'early  blooming.  It  is  best  to  keep  the 
main  stock  of  winter  fiowering  bulbs  in  the  dark  as 
long  as  possible  ;  nothing  is  gained  by  bringing  them 
forward  before  the  root  system  is  well  developed,  as 
the  result  is  almost  invariably  imperfect  blooms,  tar¬ 
dily  produced.  While  most  of  the  forcing  bulbs  have 
passed  their  prime  by  November,  some  varieties,  such 
as  the  hyacinth  and  narcissus,  may  still  be  potted 
with  good  results,  but  the  tulips,  crocuses  and  freesias 
should  be  let  alone,  as  the  probable  result  will  be  a 
crop  of  leaves  without  the  blooms. 

Triteleia  Uniflora  is  a  specially  desirable,  continuous- 
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flowering  little  bulb,  which  may  still  be  planted  with 
good  results.  Plant  six  or  more  of  the  odd:  bullet¬ 
shaped  bulbs  in  a  well -drained,  six-inch  pot  of  good, 
light  soil ;  cover  an  inch  deep;  w'ater  and  stand  in  a 
cool  place  until  up ;  then  place  in  the  window  and 
give  a  fair  chance  in  competition  with  the  old  favor¬ 
ites.  The  chances  are  that  the  triteleia  will  give 
greater  returns  for  the  small  outlay,  and  little  care, 
than  any  other  plant  you  grow.  It  is  so  hardy  that 
it  well  endures  the  cold  draughts,  the  dry  heat,  the 
dust  and  gases  of  our  living  rooms,  and  goes  right  on 
producing  its  abundant,  graceful,  grass-like  foliage 
and  star-shaped  white  blooms,  tipped  with  porcelain 
blue,  in  constant  succession  for  several  months.  The 
only  objectionable  feature  of  the  plant,  is  a  very 
perceptible  garlicky  smell  when  the  leaves  or  flowers 
are  handled.  When  undisturbed,  a  grateful,  prim¬ 
rose-like  odor  is  apparent  in  the  blooms.  Fairfax. 


HOW  TO  SELL  CELERY. 

The  quantity  of  celery  consumed  in  this  country,  is 
something  enormous,  and  the  demand  is  still  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  supply.  To  make  a  profit  on  this  crop, 
one  must  not  only  know  how  to  raise  it  well,  but  also 
how  to  prepare  it  neatly,  and  put  it  on  the  market  in 
attractive  shape.  Celery  is  eaten  raio,  and  consumers 
with  good  taste  will  take,  willingly,  only 
clean  and  neat  samples.  The  11.  N.-Y.  has 
often  shown  its  readers  how  and  why  some 
shipments  of  celery  to  market  have  been 
rendered  almost  unsalable  by  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  packers.  It  was  dirty,  poorly  trimmed, 
and  carelessly  packed  in  unclean  boxes,  so 
that,  while  originally  of  good  quality,  it  had 
been  spoiled  by  careless  handling.  What  in 
the  best  package  for  shipping  and  displaying 
celery  ?  We  have  seen  a  number  of  neat 
crates,  but  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  197  seems 
to  us  ahead  of  the  lot. 

This  crate  was  devised  by  Mr.  Joel  1  lea- 
cock,  of  Marlboro,  O.,  who  has  made  a  great 
success  of  celery  growing.  The  photograph 
shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  crate, 
and  Mr.  Ileacock  thus  describes  the  making 
of  it : 

“The  box  is  12  by  14  inches  in  the  clear, 
and  four  inches  deep.  The  standards  are 
12  inches  above  the  box,  with  pieces  on  three 
sides  at  the  top  as  shown.  The  box  is  made 
of  thin,  soft-wood  boards,  and  dipped  in  hot 
coal  tar. 

“  To  fill  it,  set  it  in  an  X,  and  place  a  piece 
of  heavy  brown  paper  from  a  roll,  such  as 
butchers  use,  inside  the  crate,  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  Take  the  stock  of  celery  by  the 
roots,  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  re¬ 
move  the  unbleached  stalks.  With  one  hand 
holding  the  roots,  and  the  other  the  tops,  it 
is  placed  in  the  crate  without  being  soiled 
by  handling.  With  each  row  of  six,  a  little 
soil  is  thrown  against  the  roots,  and  pressed 
firmly  against  them.  This  box  will  hold 
from  six  to  seven  rows,  according  to  size. 

“  The  only  objection  to  shipping  in  these 
crates  is  the  additional  weight  of  roots  and 
soil.  For  home  marketing,  they  save  ex¬ 
pense  in  packing,  and  by  keeping  the  soil 
wet,  the  celery  may  be  kept  fresh  any 
reasonable  length  of  time.  The  dealer  cuts 
out  a  stock  at  a  time,  as  his  customers  may 
require,  leaving  the  roots  in  the  crate  to  be  returned.” 

Mr.  II.  also  describes  how  his  celery  is  grown.  Our 
older  readers  know  what  he  means  by  the  “new  pro¬ 
cess.”  Briefly  described  for  new  friends,  it  means 
that  the  plants  are  set  in  the  ground  (the  soil  being 
made  very  fine  and  rich)  about  seven  inches  apart 
each  way.  The  weeds  are  killed  out  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble,  until  the  celery  gets  so  high  that  it  shades  the 
entire  ground  and,  of  course,  blanches  itself — as  ex¬ 
plained  below  by  Mr.  II. : 

“  This  celery  was  raised  by  the  new  process,  except 
that  the  soil  is  thrown  up  in  beds  five  feet  wide,  with 
alleys  two  feet  wide  between  them.  Each  bed  con¬ 
tains  eight  rows,  with  the  plants  seven  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  When  blanched  so  as  to  begin  to  show 
the  white  above  the  tops,  straw  is  taken  from  a  hand¬ 
cart  made  wide  enough  to  straddle  the  bed,  and 
placed  against  the  outside  rows,  with  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  celery.  A  wire  is  then 
stretched  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bed,  and  these  are 
connected  by  cross  wires  at  intervals  of  12  or  14  feet. 
On  these  wires,  and  at  the  top  of  the  straw,  a  board 
is  placed  one-half  inch  thick,  made  by  splitting  com¬ 
mon  pine  fencing  boards  on  a  circular  saw.  These 
boards  are  put  above  the  straw,  and  held  in  position 
by  the  use  of  the  half  length  of  common  plastering 
laths  run  down  between  the  wire  and  the  straw, 
with  the  top  end  against  the  board.  Irrigation  is 
effected  by  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into  the  alleys.” 


THE  EXORBITANT  MIDDLEMAN. 

Reading  the  editorial  about  Miss  Columbia  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Monopoly  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  3.  re¬ 
minded  me  of  an  interview  I  had  with  a  merchant 
lately.  It  is  always  exasperating  to  find  that  a  dealer 
who  makes  great  pretensions  of  friendship  for  the 
farmer,  is  at  the  same  time  charging  him  exorbitant 
prices  for  what  he  sells  him.  If  such  men  accommo¬ 
date  us  by  bringing  merchandise  from  all  over  the 
country  to  their  stores  for  our  inspection,  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  them  a  fair  profit ;  but  when  one  acci¬ 
dentally  finds  that  they  will  make  more  by  one  small 
deal  than  we  can  make  by  a  week’s  hard  work,  it  is 
exasperating,  to  say  the  least. 

This  fall,-  a  neighbor  talked  of  getting  a  feed  cutter, 
and  with  the  idea  of  helping  him,  I  wrote  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  whom  I  got  my  machine,  for  prices,  lie 
referred  me  to  the  agent  in  this  town.  The  agent 
here,  an  implement  dealer,  agreed  to  order  the  ma¬ 
chine,  if  wanted,  and  sell  it  for  25  per  cent  discount 
from  list  price.  I  suggested  that  he  might  make  a 
lower  price  than  that,  and  told  him  that  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  50  per  cent  discount  from  the  general  agent 
when  in  Illinois,  lie  admitted,  then,  that  he  got  the 
same  discount,  but  said  that  freight  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  would  take  off  10  per  cent  of  his  profit,  leaving 
him  only  15  per  cent  net  profit,  and  he  could  not  do 


business  on  a  narrower  margin  than  that.  There  are 
several  misstatements  in  that  reply  which  it  is  well  to 
look  into. 

Freight  is  always  made  a  big  bugbear,  but  I  have 
never  found  it  very  high  ;  at  least  on  machinery.  On 
my  feed  cutter,  the  freight  and  all  other  expenses, 
which  was  only  the  postage  on  the  correspondence, 
were  only  four  per  cent  of  the  list  price.  We  are  a 
little  further  from  Chicago  now,  and  freight  might  be 
a  little  higher,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  over  five 
per  cent,  leaving  the  dealer  20  per  cent  net  px-ofit. 
This 20  percent  of  list  price,  it  must  be  noticed,  is  40 
per  cent  of  the  money  invested  in  the  machine,  and 
tl  jS  dealer  has  the  presumption  to  state  that  he  can’t 
do  business  on  a  narrower  margin,  even  though  his 
sale  is  assured,  and  his  money  would  not  be  in  use 
more  than  a  week  !  To  illustrate  that.  If  the  list 
price  is  $00  it  would  cost  him  $30,  the  freight  would  be 
$3,  he  would  make  a  profit  of  $12  and  sell  the  machine 
for  $45.  The  farm'er  is  supposed  to  be  happy  because 
he  got  the  machine  at  a  big  discount,  25  per  cent  from 
the  price  marked  down  in  the  catalogue. 

The  dealer  can’t  do  business  for  less  than  40  per 
cent  profit  when  no  risk  is  to  be  taken  and  his  money 
will  be  in  use  but  a  week.  But  how  is  it  with  the 
farmer  who  buys  a  bunch  of  steers  to  fatten  ?  His 
money  is  in  use  six  months  or  more  ;  he  runs  a  great 
deal  of  risk  ;  he  soils  his  clothes  and  hands,  bixt  still 
is  satisfied  with  10  or  15  per  cent  profit.  We  must  do 
without  the  services  of  middlemen  whenever  possible. 

Iowa,  e.  B.  WATSON. 


OIL  MEAL  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  concluded  to  try  an  experiment 
with  oil  meal.  Inquiry  proved  the  fact  that  no  one 
kept  it  for  sale  except  in  very  small  quantities,  and  at 
prohibitive  prices.  It  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tonic  by  my  neighbors  and  the  druggist.  After  con¬ 
siderable  writing,  I  obtained  an  offer  of  a  car-load  at 
wholesale  rates.  I  spent  a  day  among  the  neighbors, 
sold  most  of  it  at  a  low  price,  and  still  made  a  profit. 
It  was  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction.  I  had  sale  for  four  cai*-loads  that  winter. 
One  horse  owned  by  a  liveryman  died,  it  was  .said, 
fi'om  feeding  the  meal,  but  neaidy  every  one  believed 
that  a  .severe  kicking  by  the  owner  had  more  to  do 
with  it.  The  feed  stores  were  .soon  sxipplied  with  it, 
and  sold  it  at  a  I’easonable  price.  It  cut  into  their 
sales,  and  they  soon  saw  their  way  to  keep  it. 

Much  had  been  used  in  this  section  until  other  feed 
got  so  low  and  the  trust  i-aised  the  price  of  the  meal 
so  high,  that  few  thought  it  px'ofitable  to  xxse  it.  This 
season  one  may  again  use  it  to  advantage  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  foods.  It  should  be  a  dry,  fine,  sweet 
smelling  and  tasting  meal,  free  from  hard,  gritty 
lumps,  to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding.  I  fed 
it  to  hor.ses  mixed  with  coarse  wheat  bran  ;  to  cows 
with  cotton-seed  meal,  bi*an,  buckwheat  middlings 
aixd  oats ;  to  hens  mixed  with  coarse  wheat  bran  ;  to 
hogs  in  the  milk.  I  do  not  agree  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  it  is  loosening  in  its  effects. 
The  old  fashioned  linseed  meal  was  a  moist, 
brown  substance,  and  contained  so  much  oil 
that  it  was  equal  to  a  dose  of  physic.  The 
modeim  meal  contains  but  very  little  oil,  and 
is  a  cooked,  dried  article.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  food  instead  of  as  a  medicine.  A  few  ani¬ 
mals  with  weak  stomachs,  cannot  stand  a 
heavy  ration  of  oil  meal.  Some  cannot  stand 
grain  of  any  kind.  A  small  portion  should 
be  mixed  with  other  grains  until  the  animals 
become  accustomed  to  it.  Then  increase 
gi'adually  until  a  full  ration  is  reached.  My 
work  team  weigh  1,100  pounds  each.  They 
are  in  the  harness  every  day,  and  work  hard. 
For  18  months,  the  only  grain  they  received 
was  10  quarts,  by  measure,  pef  day  of  a 
mixture  made  of  one  part  oil  meal  and  two 
parts  coarse  wheat  bran.  They  kept  in  good 
condition,  had  sleek  coats,  and  seemed  strong 
and  healthy,  with  plenty  of  life.  A  horse 
will  not  be  troubled  with  worms  that  eats  a 
little  of  it  each  day.  Our  horses  will  get 
nothing  else  this  winter,  as  oats  are  high, 
and  the  meal  lower.  Several  men  who  are 
keeping  lai-ge  liveries  tell  me  that  they  can¬ 
not  afford  oats,  and  have  used  oil  meal  several 
winters. 

Fed  to  cows,  it  affects  the  butter,  making 
it  softer.  Cotton  seed  tends  to  make  it  harder. 
With  the  two  combined,  there  is  no  percepti¬ 
ble  difference.  An  animal  will  fatten  much 
faster  if  fed  oil  meal  and  roots  with  its  corn 
meal.  A  pail  one-third  full  of  boiling  water, 
will  cook  a  quart  of  the  meal,  which  will  be¬ 
come  a  thick  jelly.  To  this,  add  coarse  wheat 
bran  until  dry  and  cnimbly.  This  is  the 
morning  feed  the  year  ’round.  The  meal 
takes  largely  the  place  of  meat  and  milk.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  and 
but  little  milk  to  feed  them.  Oil  meal  forms 
a  part  of  their  daily  ration.  Little  pigs  two 
months  old,  soon  show  its  effect  in  their  sleek 
condition  and  shiny  hair.  One  cannot  prove  it,  but  I 
think  that  the  sows  give  richer,  and  I  know  more 
milk,  when  fed  upon  it.  According  to  the  chemist,  it 
is  worth  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  cost  as  a  fertilizer 
after  passing  through  the  animals.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  farmer  should  try  to  feed  those  foods 
which  have  a  high  manurial  value.  In  any  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  it  is  not  kept  by  the  dealers  in  feed,  some 
farmer  can  benefit  his  neighbors  and  make  consider¬ 
able  cash,  this  winter,  by  taking  orders  and  buying  by 
the  car-load.  c.  E.  chapman. 


SOME  THINGS  LEARNED  THIS  SEASON. 

1.  That  potatoes  planted  the  first  week  in  August 
can  yield  a  good  crop  the  last  week  in  October. 
Variety,  White  Star. 

2.  That  the  Albino  branching  tuberose  is  inferior  to 
the  Excelsior  Pearl  in  size  and  fragrance,  and  that  it 
does  not  branch. 

3.  That  potatoes  grown  in  the  shade  of  trees  and 
grape  vines  are  almost  wholly  exempt  from  scab ; 
varieties  tested  as  to  this  matter,  at  least  a  dozen. 

4.  That  the  Carman  No.  I  potato  does  not  set  its 
tubers  close  enough  to  the  stem  for  convenience 
and  safety  ;  some  being  found  as  far  as  15  inches 
distant. 

5.  That  the  healthiest  peach  trees  are  those  most 
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thoroughly  cultivated  and  richly  fed,  and  that  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  tree  shows  no  gummy  fruit. 

6.  That  young  peach  trees  give  the  finest,  largest 
fruit  ;  maximum  specimens,  131^  ounces. 

7.  That  Heder  Wood  and  I^irker  Earle  are  two  of 
our  very  best  strawberries  as  to  yield  and  quality. 

8.  That  the  Angouleme  pear  is  of  no  value  when 
less  than  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  the 
rule  is  quite  universal  in  pears  that  quality  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  size.  Possibly  Clairgeau  is  an  exception. 

9.  That  the  people  of  cities  economize  in  their  fruit 
purchases,  long  before  they  cut  down  their  meat  bills. 

10.  That  the  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn  is  not 
so  sweet  as  its  ante-type,  the  Ne  I’lus  Ultra. 

11.  That  Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yorkek  shows  no  signs 

of  “hard  times.”  J.  t.  r. 


NOTES  ON  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

J'RUNING,  PLOWING  AND  PASTURING. 

Is  not  fall  the  best  time  to  cut  suckers  or  sprouts  and  dead  limbs 
from  an  old  orchard?  Which  is  the  better  way,  to  cut  out  the 
suckers,  or  cut  out  the  old  limbs  and  leave  the  suckers,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  dead  trash?  Would  you  advise  pasturing  an  orchard, 
and  maiuiring  the  trees  heavily  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  well  to  plow 
an  old  orchard  ?  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  oijinion 
on  this  subject.  How  would  salt  do  for  a  fei'tilizer  ?  ji.  n.  c. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 

Keep  the  Surface  Well  Stirred. 

Suckers,  sprouts  and  dead  limbs  may  be  removed 
from  this  time  till  spring  ;  we  consider  the  present  as 
good  a  time  as  any.  The  suckers,  old  limbs  and  dead 
wood  should  all  be  cut  out  ;  the  suckers  should  be  re¬ 
moved  so  as  to  enable  light  to  reach  the  interior  of  the 
tree.  An  orchard  that  is  in  a  thrifty  condition  may  be 
pastured  and  manured  well,  but,  as  a  rule,  orchards 
can  only  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  and  thrifty  condition 
by  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  old  orchards,  the  sur¬ 
face  must  be  kept  stirred,  and  manure  should  be 
applied  every  year.  We  have  never  had  any  success 
with  trees  growing  in  sod.  If  the  old  orchards  lack 
vigor,  we  would  recommend  plowing  lightly,  and 
manuring  in  order  to  restore  the  trees  to  a  healthy 
condition.  eliav anger  &  rarry. 

Do  the  Cutting  Any  Time  Now. 

I  think  fall  or  very  early  spring,  from  March  1,  to 
the  middle  of  April,  the  best  time  to  remove  suckers 
and  dead  wood  from  old  trees.  If  their  removal  be 
deferred  until  a  later  period,  just  so  much  nourish¬ 
ment,  ivhich  should  have  been  directed  toward  growth 
and  fruit  development,  has  been  lost.  I  prefer  re¬ 
moving,  principally,  all  young  growth,  in  very  old 
trees,  and  depend  uiion  those  older  portions  of  the 
trees,  for  profitable  fruit  bearing.  When  past  this 
period,  I  remove  at  once  and  plant  new  trees.  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  light  surface  cultivation,  if  not  plowed 
deep  when  first  set,  together  with  liberal  manuring,  at 
intervals  at  least,  in  preference  to  pasturing.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  plow  an  old  orchard  occasionally,  so  as  to 
prevent  too  heavy  sod.  On  the  otheu*  had,  if  an  old  or¬ 
chard  can  be  so  heavily  stocked,  and  this  stock  be  fed 
a  ration  above  the  pasture  afforded  so  as  to  cause  the 
sod  to  become  partially  rotted,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  liberal  manuring,  the  latter  plan  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  feasible,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  swine. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  c.  n.  w. 

Sensible  Notes  on  Pruning. 

We  w'ould  advise  waiting  until  early  spring,  and 
then  thin  out  the  sprouts, — that  is,  cut  out  the  smaller 
ones,  leaving  a  sufticient  number  of  the  larger  ones  to 
form,  in  part,  new  bearing  wood  on  the  old  trees  ; 
then  cut  out  the  old  wood  to  some  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  judgment  must  be  used 
to  see  what  is  past  its  bearing  ability,  and  such  as  is 
not  good  bearing  wood  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  the 
best  suckers  to  form  the  bearing  wood.  We  would 
also  advise,  where  limbs  of  any  considerable  size  are 
cut  off,  painting  over  the  w’ood  in  the  spring.  We 
would  not  pasture  unless  the  land  be  very  much  im¬ 
poverished.  In  our  opinion,  plowdng  and  cultivating 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  of  course  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  put  on  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  trees  will  make  a  better  growth  for  it.  We 
would  plow  the  oi’chard,  and  if  some  of  the  old  roots 
are  cut  off,  it  wall  do  no  harm.  At  the  same  time,  you 
have  been  cutting  off  more  or  less  of  the  top,  and 
where  a  root  is  cut  off,  it  forms  a  new  set  of  fibrous 
roots,  w'hich  will  take  the  food  from  the  soil,  and 
nourish  the  trees  better  than  the  old,  half  dead  roots 
will,  although  it  will  take  two  years  to  see  the  benefits 
derived  from  such  treatment.  However,  you  will  find 
by  the  third  year,  the  trees  will  be  more  vigorous,  and 
in  better  shape  to  bear.  We  do  not  think  that  salt  is 
a  fertilizer  at  all.  It  has,  however,  a  chemical  effect, 


in  some  instances,  upon  the  soil,  which  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  SMITHS  <t  POWELL  CO. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Suckers. 

Any  time  from  now  until  the  leaves  put  .out  in 
spring,  but  suckers  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  ; 
they  should  be  rubbed  off  before  the  wood  hardens. 
This  may  be  easily  and  quickly  done  by  means  of  a 
heavy  pair  of  gloves  in  the  hands  of  an  active  man. 
Cut  out  the  suckers,  unless  you  wish  to  renew  the  or¬ 
chard.  Pasture  the  orchard  if  it  must  be  kept  in  sod. 
A  heavy  eoat  of  manure  would  be  beneficial  to  most 
old  orchards.  Ry  all  means,  plow  the  orchard,  but  not 
so  deep  as  to  cut  the  large  roots.  Keep  the  surface 
well  stirred.  Sow  to  rye  in  the  fall,  and  plow  down 
next  May.  Salt  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but  may  help  to 
convert  the  insoluble  properties  whieh  are  already  in 
the  soil  into  soluble  plant  food.  It  will  destroy  many 
insects.  t.  s.  c. 

Holliday’s  Cove,  W.  Va. 

Don’t  Waste  Time  on  Old  Orchards. 

We  trim  at  any  time,  not  taking  off  too  much  at  one 
time.  Cut  out  the  dead  limbs  and  trash,  thin  the 
suckers,  and  shorten  them  back.  We  would  advise 
manuring  with  rough  manure,  chip  dirt,  sawdust, 
wood  ashes,  etc.  Plow  shallow  every  two  years  in  early 
spring,  or,  better,  work  thoroughly  with  a  disk  har¬ 
row,  and  sow  to  clover.  Pasture  with  pigs  or  other 
light  stock.  When  old  and  mossy,  an  orchard  has 
generally  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  its  bearing  must 
be  spasmodic.  Better  plant  a  new  one  on  a  new  piece 
of  ground,  and  keep  the  old  one  only  until  the  new 
can  be  depended  on  for  fruit.  Young  trees  cost  but 
little  ;  replanting  gives  a  chance  to  improve  the  varie¬ 
ties,  and  one  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  land  for  culti¬ 
vation  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing.  Then  cut 
away  the  old  orchard  and  you  have  a  piece  of  new 
ground  for  other  crops.  J.  A.  mckee  &  co. 


I  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Two  Apples  Compared  with  Baldwin. 

F.,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. — Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise 
any  one  to  set  the  Wealthy  or  Pewaukee  apples  for 
market  in  central  Nev/  York  ?  Are  they  as  good  as  or 
any  better  than  the  Baldwin  ? 

Ans. — Both  apples  are  very  hardy.  The  quality  of 
Pewaukee  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Wealthy.  The 
Wealthy  succeeds  in  New  Y’^ork  well,  while  the  Pe¬ 
waukee  does  not.  ^V’e  would  plant  the  Wealthy  in 
preference  to  Baldwin,  but  not  the  Pewaukee. 

•  Fruits  in  Maine. 

C.  F.  S.,  Cashs  Corner,  Me. — 1.  What  nursery  has  the 
Nodhead  apple?  2.  What  three  winter  apples  are 
the  most  profitable  for  this  climate  ?  3.  What  are 
three  hardy  sweet  cherries  for  Maine  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Nearly  all  large  nurseries.  Try  Ellwanger 
&  Barry.  2.  Baldwin,  if  successful.  Nejir  a  river 
bank,  with  high  culture,  Y^ellow  Bellflower,  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  3.  Very  few,  except  in  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  part.  Black  Heart,  Coe’s  Transparent  and  Uowner 
are  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Hearts.  t.  h.  h. 

Cheap  Ashes  for  Fruits. 

M.  F.,  Medway,  Ohio. — I  have  four  acres  of  different 
varieties  of  berries,  and  1,200  grape  vines.  I  can  gat 
nice  ashes  at  a  limekiln,  mixed  with  a  little  fine  lime, 
just  what  falls  through  the  grate  while  burning.  Will 
the  lime  that  is  in  the  ashes  harm  anything  by  spread¬ 
ing  it  between  the  rows,  or  wouldn’t  it  pay  for  such 
crops  ?  I  can  buy  the  ashes  for  50  cents  per  big  two- 
horse  load. 

Ans — The  average  of  a  dozen  analyses  of  different 
samples  of  limekiln  ashes  gave  23  pounds  of  potash, 
and  21  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  ton.  At  the  regular 
trade  valuation  prices,  this  would  make  a  ton  worth 
over  $2.25 — not  counting  the  lime.  This  lime  will  not 
injure  the  fruit  in  the  least.  In*  fact  the  limekiln 
ashes  contain  only  about  200  pounds  more  lime  to  the 
ton  than  those  from  hardwood  burned  in  stoves.  You 
are  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ashes  so  cheap. 

A  Strange  Freak  in  Grapes. 

D.  E.  A.,  Portland,  N.  Y. — I  picked  a  bunch  of  grapes 
in  my  vineyard  ;  one-half  of  the  berries  was  Concords 
and  the  other  half  was  white.  Some  called  them 
Niagaras,  and  others  Marthas.  The  cluster  was  com¬ 
pact,  and  grapes  of  good  size  and  sweet,  with  a  good 
sized  stem.  Did  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  see  anything  like 
it? 

Ans. — No,  we  have  never  before  heard  of  such,  a 


freak.  Bud  sports  are  not  uncommon  ;  but  this  is  the 
first  instance  The  R.  N.-Y'.  knows  of,  in  which  half  of 
a  bunch  is  black  and  the  other  half  white.  It  seems 
to  us  remarkable,  though  scarcely  more  so  than  that 
the  half  of  certain  apples  should  be  sweet,  the  other 
half  sour. 

Keeping  One  Seed  Potato. 

C.  R.,  Eincrson,  Mich. — How  can  I  keep  seed  potatoes 
through  the  winter  in  small  quantities,  say,  from  one 
potato  to  a  bushel?  I  know  how  to  keep  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  but  am  not  sure  that  the  same  method  would  do 
for  a  small  lot. 

Ans. — Our  way  would  be  to  pack  the  potatoes  in 
dry  sand  in  a  box  or  barrel  that  would  hold  at  least 
five  times  as  much  sand  as  the  potatoes  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  Keep  this  box  in  a  ’tempei’ature  as  near  40 
degrees  as  possible,  not  lower  than  this. 

Does  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Rot  Easily  ? 

W.  E.  D.,  Cayutaville,  N.  Y. — The  R.  N.-Y’.  No.  2 
potato,  which  1  received  a  few  years  ago,  was  hollow 
with  dry  rot.  I  raised  15  nice  potatoes  besides  one 
hill,  which  was  dug  by  mistake  by  hired  help,  but 
they  rotted  so  badly  with  me  that  I  discarded  them. 
W as  it  on  account  of  poor  seed  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  say.  The  genuine  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
is  a  good  keeper  in  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  heard. 
You  may  not  have  the  genuine.  Place  a  tuber  in  a 
sunny  room  and  let  it  sprout.  The  sprouts  will  be  a 
dark  purple  if  it  is  the  true  No.  2. 

Where  Shall  He  Plant  Potatoes  ? 

.T.  L.  P.,  Ilollidayshury,  Pa. — I  have  an  apple  orchard, 
which  is  now  in  clover.  I  was  lately  offered  a  pile  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  from  chestnut  and  oak  .slabs, 
which  I  had  my  tenant  place  on  this  field.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  pounds  were  in  the  pile,  so  I  cannot 
say  how  much  per  acre  was  spread,  but  he  tells  me 
that  he  scattered  them  broadcast  from  the  wagon 
with  his  shovel.  The  land  is  considered  first-class  (it 
being  a  sort  of  loam  with  clay  subsoil),  and  is  in  good 
condition.  I  had  intended  to  put  part  of  it  in  pota¬ 
toes  and  part  in  corn  next  spring  ;  but  I  see  that  you 
are  of  the  opinion  that  wood  ashes  cause  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes,  so  I  have  concluded  to  put  it  all  in  corn,  and  put 
my  potatoes  where  corn  grew  this  year.  Would  Th» 
R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  place  my  barnyard  manure  on 
the  orchard,  plow  down  with  the  ashes  and  clover, 
and  put  Mapes  complete  manure  on  the  corn  ground 
for  potatoes  ?  Or  would  you  advise  using  raw  bone 
meal  on  the  orchard  with  the  ashes,  and  the  barnyard 
manure  on  the  corn  ground  for  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — In  this  case,  we  would  put  all  the  manure  on 
the  sod,  plow  it  in  and  plant  corn.  The  manure,  with 
the  ashes,  ought  to  produce  a  fine  corn  crop,  and  the 
following  season  the  soil  will  be  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  for  potatoes.  In  any  rotation  in  which  grass, 
corn  and  potatoes  are  grown,  we  would  plant  the 
crops  in  this  order,  and  use  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
fertilizers  on  the  potatoes — after  corn.  As  to  the 
effect  of  wood  ashes  on  potatoes  :  our  experience  in 
many  cases  has  been  that  scab  was  largely  prevalent 
when  wood  ashes  were  used  in  the  drill.  We  do  not 
know  why  ashes  should  cause  scab.  The  Rhode 
l.sland  Experiment  Station  (Kingston,  R.  I.)  has  issued 
a  very  interesting  bulletin  on  this  subject. 

How  to  Grow  a  Large  Yield  of  Potatoes. 

E.  L.  C.,  Hudson,  South  Dahnta. — I  raised  350  bushels 
of  potatoes  this  year.  Next  year  I  want  to  plant  about 
10  acres.  I  have  low,  rich,  black  soil.  I  have  the 
potatoes  I  raised  from  which  to  select  seed,  but  would 
like  to  try  some  new  kinds.  What  kinds  would  be 
best  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  where 
shall  I  get  them  ?  I  would  be  glad  of  any  information 
in  regard  to  potato  raising  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
A  great  deal  in  The  R.  N.-Y  is  from  Eastern  farmers, 
but  is  applicable  to  this  Western  country. 

Ans. — Potato  culture,  in  essential  respects,  is  the 
same  everywhere  if  we  would  get  a  heavy  yield.  Let 
us  a.ssume  that  our  friend’s  soil  is  well  drained  and 
rich.  He  has  only  to  prepare  his  land  perfectly,  to 
plant  vii’ile  seed  pieces,  at  the  right  distance  apart, 
and  to  give  clean  culture.  To  insure  a  perfect  stand, 
is  among  the  foremost  considerations.  See  to  it,  then, 
that  every  piece  has  at  least  two  strong  eyes  with  all 
the  flesh  that  can  be  economically  given  to  each  piece. 
Potatoes  delight  in  a  pulverulent  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  may  spread  ad  libitum  ;  so  that  the  tubers  may 
grow  without  hindrance.  The  soil  must  be  well 
drained.  Plant  early — as  early  as  may  be  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  3’^oung  plants  to  killing  frosts.  Let  the 
space  given  to  each  piece  be  regulated  by  the  vigor  of 
the  variety  planted.  As  a  rule,  early  varieties  may 
be  planted  closer  together  than  late  kinds.  One  need 
not  ever  look  for  a  maximum  yield,  if  the  potatoes  be 
planted  too  near  one  another.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  corn  or  any  other  similar  crop.  If  the  soil  is 
mellow,  plant  not  less  than  four  inches  deep.  Keep 
the  land  absolutely  free  of  weeds  so  long  as  the  culti¬ 
vator  may  be  run  without  harming  the  tops,  the  vital 
portions  to  which  we  must  always  look  for  heavy 
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yields.  There  is — there  can  be — no  such  thing  as  a 
heavy  yield  of  tubers  from  feeble  plants.  As  to  varie¬ 
ties,  we  may  scarcely  advise.  Varieties  that  yield 
well  in  a  certain  soil  and  climate,  often  yield  poorly 
in  a  different  soil  and  climate.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
has  given  immense  yields  in  your  section.  We  would 
advise  you  to  try  the  following  in  limited  quantity, 
and  ascertain  the  yield  of  each  :  Early  Sunrise,  Early 
Maine,  Reauty  of  Hebron,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Rural 
Rlush,  Puritan,  Empire  State,  White  Star  and  White 
Elephant.  These  kinds  may  be  procured  of  leading 
seedsmen. 

^  Good  Start  With  Crimson  Clover. 

O.  C.  D.  B.,  Penn  Yan. — I  am  trying  one  acre  of 
Crimson  clover  this  season,  which  I  sowed  in  early 
sweet  corn  after  it  was  large  enough  for  eating.  It  is 
about  10  inches  high  now.  Is  there  danger  of  its  get¬ 
ting  too  large  this  fall  ?  It  is  on  a  piece  of  sandy 
loam  that  has  had  no  sod  of  any  kind  for  25  years,  but 
has  been  manured  with  stable  manure  quite  heavily 
almost  every  year  ;  but  the  stable  manure  does  not 
seem  to  do  much  good.  The  soil  is  very  full  of  insects. 
Will  this  Crimson  clover,  if  plowed  under  about  May 
1,  be  of  much  benefit  in  ridding  the  soil  of  these  mag¬ 
gots  and  insects  which  have  been  very  injurious  to 
many  vegetable  crops  which  I  have  tried  to  raise  on 
it  ?  1  shall  try  covering  the  clover  with  coarse 

manure  late  this  fall  as  a  protection  against  winter- 
killing.  Would  early  tomatoes  be  the  best  vegetable 
crop  to  grow  on  the  clover  plowed  under  about  May  1 
there  being  a  good  market  for  them  here  ? 

Ans. — We  think  that  it  would  have  been  well  to 
pasture  the  clover  in  October.  This  would  have  in¬ 
duced  a  larger  root  growth,  and  that  is  what  you 
want.  We  doubt  if  the  clover  will  help  much  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  insects.  Early  tomatoes  or  sweet  corn 
will  be  good  crops  to  follow  the  clover.  With  the 
growth  it  has  already  made  for  you,  this  clover  has 
now  more  than  paid  its  cost. 

Co/d  Weather  Care  of  Creamery  MUk. 

H.J.L.,  Rhitiebeck,  N.  Y. — Should  a  creamery  be 
managed  the  same  in  cold  as  in  warm  weather  ?  In 
cold  weather,  the  milk  becomes  somewhat  cooled  ; 
should  it  be  warmed  before  putting  into  the  cans  ? 

Ans. — It  is  assumed  that  you  refer  to  dairies  where 
no  separator  is  used.  The  open  setting  necessitates 
keeping  the  room  in  which  the  pans  are  set  at  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature  of  (50  to  65  degrees.  If  the  room  is 
kept  at  this  temperature  evenly,  and  there  are  no  ob¬ 
jectionable  odors  in  the  room  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
milk  and  cream,  a  good  quality  of  butter  can  be  made, 
and  as  large  a  proportion  of  cream  raised  from  the  milk 
as  would  be  possible  with  that  system. 

With  the  deep  setting  or  Cooley  system,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the 
cans  are  set,  not  so  cool  as  to  chill  the  cream,  or  freeze 
it,  in  which  case  the  butter  would  be  bitter  and  not 
of  a  desirable  flavor.  The  same  care  would  need  to  be 
exercised  about  having  any  foreign  or  objectionable 
odors  in  the  room,  that  could  be  absorbed  by  the  cool 
milk  or  cream. 

In  the  Cooley  creamers,  the  milk  can,  cover  and  all, 
is  submerged  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cows  and  before  it  has  any  opportunity  to  get  cool. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  at  any  point 
near  40  degrees;  varying'  a  little  above  or  below  would 
be  no  disadvantage,  but  it  should  not  be  higher  than 
42  or  43  degrees,  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  40  degrees 
or  below.  If  the  cows  fx’om  which  the  milk  is  drawn 
are  fed  on  ensilage  largely,  and  the  milk  be  set  be¬ 
fore  it  has  an  opportunity  to  cool,  this  process  will 
obtain  all  the  cream.  If  the  cows  are  fed  on  dry  feed 
and  grain,  and  have  been  in  milk  some  time,  then  it  is 
an  advantage  to  dilute  the  milk  before  it  is  set,  with 
hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  120  to  130  degrees, 
which  should  raise  the  temperature  of  the  milk  to 
about  105  degrees.  Then  stir  the  milk  and  water 
thoroughly  together,  and  submerge  the  cans  in  water 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  process,  if  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  will  sepax'ate  the  cream  thoroughly  fx’om  the 
milk.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  stated  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  di¬ 
luting  the  milk  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  separa¬ 
tion,  but  a  careful  examination  of  these  reports  will 
show  that  they  have  used  methods  of  their  own  in 
the  dilution,  and  not  such  as  are  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Cooley  cream ex-s,  and  have  been 
successfully  used  by  dairymen  who  have  followed  the 
instructions  of  the  inventor. 

In  the  open  setting,  the  cream  is  ripened  while 
being  raised,  and,  therefore,  is  ready  for  chuxming 
when  taken  from  the  pans  ;  bxxt  in  the  Cooley  or  sub¬ 
merged  process,  the  cream  has  been  kept  in  a  perfect 
state  and  has  not  changed  at  all  ;  therefore,  it  must 
be  ripened  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cans  in  the 
creamer.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  doing  this  is  to 
have  a  cream  pail  with  a  close  cover  and  with  an 
agitator,  a  thimble  through  the  cover  for  the  handle 


of  the  agitator,  and  a  cover  on  the  thixnble.  Whexx 
each  mess  of  cream  is  poux-ed  into  this  pail,  the  agi¬ 
tator  should  be  moved  xip  and  down  once  or  twice,  so 
as  thoroughly  to  mix  the  mess  of  cream  last  pxxt  in 
with  the  cream  already  thex*e.  This  should  be  done 
at  each  skixnxnixxg,  axxd  when  new  creaxn  is  poxxred  in, 
so  that  the  cream  will  xdpen  evenly.  It  shoxild  be 
kept  in  a  rooxn  that  is  somewhere  froxn  60  to  70,  or  75 
degrees. 

The  day  befox’e  chxixming,  unless  the  dairy  is  large 
exiough  to  chxxrn  evex'y  day,  no  creaxn  shoxxld  be  put 
into  this  pail,  but  another  pail  shoxild  be  used  so  as  to 
give  all  the  cream  an  opportunity  to  ripen  thox’oughly. 
If  the  cream  of  the  last  day,  or  the  last  mess  be  put 
in  before  chuxming,  and  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
ripen,  it  will  not  chuxm  so  easily  as  the  older  cx-eam, 
the  old  cream  coming  to  butter  before  the  new,  and 
the  new  lax-gely  running  off  with  the  buttermilk,  so 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cream  of  the  last 
skimming  might  be  lost.  The  advantage  of  not 
putting  any  cream  into  th^  mess  that  is  to  be  chuxmed, 
later  than  24  hours  preceding  the  chuxming  will  be 
readily  seen. 

Another  advantage  of  not  putting  in  this  cold 
cream,  is  that  the  cream  will  be  churned  more  readily 
than  if  the  cold  creaxn  is  put  in.  I  have  known  cream 
to  be  delayed  in  churning  sevex’al  houx's  by  putting 
cold,  unripened  cx-eam  into  the  other  mess,  while,  with¬ 
out  it,  the  mess  would  have  been  churned  in  what  is 
considered  the  best  time,  somewhex*e  from  30  to  40 
minxites.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  it  is 
better  to  be  aboxxt  that  time,  x’ather  than  to  have  a 
“  lightning”  churn,  and  chxxrn  in  a  few  xninxxtes.  To 


make  the  richest  flavored  bxxtter,  the  cream  should  be 
just  on  the  point  of  txxrning,  or  what  is  more  often 
called  ripened,  and  before  it  takes  on  the  acid  flavor. 

Windham  County,  Conn.  K.  v.  K. 

Steam  Heaters  from  the  Stove. 

M.  L.  R.,  Canton,  N.  Y. — Has  any  one  of  The  Rukai, 
readers  warmed  the  house  with  water  heated  in  the 
kitchen  range,  and  carried  to  radiators  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  by  pipes  ? 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  of  our  readers 
tell  us  their  experience  in  this  line.  We  have  seen  an 
advertisement  of  such  a  device,  but  do  not  know  how 
it  would  work  in  practice.  In  this  connectioxx  we  may 
reprint  the  cut  shown  at  Fig.  198 — formerly  pxdnted 
on  page  57  of  this  year.  This  represents  an  open  fire¬ 
place  with  upright  boilers  at  either  side,  containing 
water  and  suitable  pipes  running  from  them  to  varioxis 
rooms.  Something  of  this  sort  might  be  arranged  so 
as  to  have  a  grand  open  fire  for  the  living-room,  and 
convey  a  portion  of  its  heat  by  means  of  hot  water  all 
over  the  house.  This  suggestion  was  xnade  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Babb,  of  Greenland,  W.  Va.,  and  it  seems  as  though 
some  one  might  put  it  in  practice. 

Cost  of  Nitrogen  ;  Good  Potatoes. 

M.,  Dover,  N.  H. — 1.  In  a  paragraph  on  page  635, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  xnakes  a  New  Jersey  Station  bulletin 
state  the  cost  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  from  11  to  16  cents 
per  pound  (14  analyses.)  What  was  it  that  was 
analyzed  to  make  it  cost  so  much  ?  I  have  bought  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  at  cents  per  pound,  and  it  wox-ks 
finely  in  bringing  the  late  plantings  of  sweet  corn 
along.  I  had  plenty  for  family  use  October  12,  of 
Black  Mexican,  good  and  tender  ;  but  I  think  that  it 
does  not  taste  quite  so  good  as  that  grown  in  warmer 
weather.  2.  Who  sells  the  Downing  potato  that  Mr. 
Hendricks  praises  so  highly  ?  I  would  like  very  much 
to  get  a  good  tasting  potato  for  family  use,  one  that 
tastes  good  with  salt  alone,  such  as  we  roasted  years 
ago,  and  not  merely  neutral  starch.  3.  The  Scientific 
American  Cyclopedia  of  Receipts,  page  699,  makes 
Freservaline  to  consist  of  salt  and  boracic  acid,  princi¬ 
pally.  Is  box’acic  acid  hax-mful  when  used  to  preserve 
food  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  that  you  have  things  mixed  a 
little.  These  figures  did  not  x-epresent  the  cost  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  but  the  riitrogen  aUme  that  was  found  in 
the  nitx’ate.  Suppose  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  costs  ^50  a 
ton.  That  means  2}i  cents  a  pound  for  the  nitx-ate. 


There  is  bxxt  16  pet  cerxt  of  actxxal  nitrogen,  or  320 
pounds  to  the  toxx  of  nitx'ate.  Thus  the  nitrogen  costs 
15%  cents  per  poxxnd.  That  is  what  the  statioix  figures 
meant.  Yoxxr  nitrate  of  potash  at  6%  cexxts  costs  aboxxt 
!i?126.50  per  toxx.  It  coix tains  about  900  poxxnds  of  pot¬ 
ash  axxd  260  poxxnds  of  nitrogen.  At  five  cents  a  pound, 
the  potash  is  worth  $45,  leaving  .$81.50,  x*e presenting 
what  yoxx  pay  for  2(50  pounds  of  nitrogen.  This  means 
over  31  cents  a  pound.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fex’tilizer,  bxxt  it  is  altogether  too  expensive.  2.  (). 
11.  Alexander,  of  Chaxdotte,  Vt.,  is  the  origixxator.  The 
Rxxx’al  Blush — sold  by  many  seedsmen — is  of  the  high¬ 
est  qxiality  of  any  variety  we  have  tried.  3.  Yes,  it  is. 

Pruning  Trees ;  Plowing  for  Corn. 

R.  E.  B.,  Tklioute,  Pa. — 1.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
prxine  apple  trees  ?  2.  Should  sod  be  plowed  in  fall 

or  spring,  if  to  be  planted  in  coxm  next  sxxmixxer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  See  what  is  said  in  tlxis  issxxe  aboxxt  caring 
for  an  old  orchard.  2.  As  a  genex’al  x’xxle,  we  would 
prefer  to  plow  sod  ground  in  the  fall,  and  leave  the 
furx-ows  standing  well  up  to  the  action  of  frost.  Then 
in  spx’ing,  wox’k  xxp  well  with  some  tool  that  will  exit 
at  least  thx’ee  inches  deep — say  a  Cxxtaway  or  spading 
harx’ow. 

Proportion  of  Substances  in  Fertilizers. 

M.  B.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — Tjie  R.  N.-Y.  gives  the 
following  as  a  good  mixture  for  a  potato  fertilizer  : 
sulphate  of  potash,  300  pounds ;  grouixd  bone,  800 
pouxxds  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  300  pounds.  I  have  always 
xxndex’stood  that  the  potato’s  biggest  deixiand  on  the 
soil  is  for  potash,  next  for  nitx-ogen,  and  histly  for 
phosphoric  acid.  Should  there  xxot  be  xx  x’eadjustment 
of  your  chexnicals  ? 

Ans. — An  average  of  many  xinxilyses,  shows  that  a 
toxx  of  potatoes  contains  seven  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
3%  of  phosphoric  acid  and  11%  of  potxish.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  thxxt  a  vex-y  much  lax-ger  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  ncedetl  than  the  anxilyses  woxxld 
indicxite.  There  is  no  denying  resxilts,  and  the  mix- 
txxre  given  xibove  indicates  the  proportions  most  gen- 
ex'ally  used  on  average  soils.  As  to  why  xnore  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  ixeeded,  is  a  subject  we  purpose  to 
discuss  under  Primer  Science  later  on. 

When  Shall  We  Haul  Out  Manurb  ? 

J.  F.  B.,  Strabane,  Ont. — Is  it  more  profitable  to  draw 
out  manux’e  in  the  winter  thaix  in  the  spx’ing  ? 

Ans. — No  exact  answer  can  be  given  to  sxxch  a  ques¬ 
tion,  because  xi  great  many  conditions  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  great  advxintages  of  haxiliixg  manxxre 
in  winter  are  chiefly  mechxinical.  The  teams  have 
less  to  do  then,  and  the  hauling  is  easier.  With  the 
mxinxxre  hxiuled  before  spring,  early  farm  work  can  be 
done  to  better  xidvantage,  and  less  hurriedly.  The 
mxinxxre  is  not  improved,  however,  by  winter  hauling 
— in  fact,  unless  on  vex-y  level  land,  there  is  likely  to 
be  xnore  or  less  loss  by  leaching.  A  good  forking 
over  and  coxnposting  in  winter,  is  always  good  for 
mxinure — fining  xind  x-otting  it.  Of  course  this  cannot 
be  done  if  the  manure  be  spread  as  fast  as  made.  If, 
however,  it  be  hxiuled  from  the  yard  and  piled  on  the 
field  whex-e  it  is  to  be  used,  xi  great  deal  of  the  labor 
is  done  ahead  of  spring  wox-k,  xind  the  mxinure  is  left 
in  better  condition.  This  plan  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
one,  all  things  considered. 

The  Treatment  of  Alkali  Lands. 

,J.  M.  K.,  Ashland,  Neb. — Whxit  is  good  to  put  on 
xilkali  soils  ?  I  have  two  such  places  on  my  farm. 

Ans. — These  “alkali  soils”  result  from  an  excess  of 
sodxi,  either  in  the  fox-m  of  the  carbonate  or  sal  soda, 
or  coxnmon  salt.  To  cux-e  them,  one  must  either  re¬ 
move  this  excess  of  soda,  or  change  it  into  a  form  that 
is  less  harmful  to  plants.  If  the  places  can  be  drained, 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  soda,  will  be  washed  out  by  the 
rains,  and  where  good  drainage  can  be  had,  this  will 
effect  a  “  cure  ”  in  time.  Another  way  is  to  use  kind 
plaster  at  the  rate  of,  say,  500  pounds  per  xicx-e.  The 
action  of  this  is  to  convert  the  soda  into  the  form  of 
sulphate  or  Glauber’s  salt,  which  is  less  hxirmful  to 
plants. 

Chaff  in  Cow’s  Eye;  Warts  on  Teats. 

M.  K.,  Qrover,  Pa. — How  shall  I  rexnove  chaff  from 
a  cow’s  eye  ?  What  will  remove  wax-ts  fx-om  xi  cow’s 
teats  ? 

Ans. — Chaff  in  the  eye  should  be  carefully  picked 
out  with  fine  forceps  or  carefully  brushed  out  with  a 
pencil  covered  with  a  soft  cloth.  In  either  case,  the 
head  should  be  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  and  the 
lids  turned  back  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while 
the  chaff  or  other  foreign  body  is  removed  with  the 
other.  Bxithing  the  eye  with  cool  water,  or  covering 
with  a  wet  bandage,  would  be  the  proper  after  treat¬ 
ment  if  any  inflammation  follows.  If  the  warts  have  a 
well  marked  neck,  they  may  be  twisted,  or  cut  off’  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  xind  the  cut  surface  touched  with 
caustic.  If  without  a  neck,  touch  with  nitric  acid. 
This  treatment  can  best  be  left  until  the  cow  is  dry, 
as  it  will  cause  more  or  less  soreness. 
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Straw  Blanched  Celery. 

E.  L.  C.,  Evans  Lakk,  Mich. — During 
the  harvesting  of  my  crop  of  celery  this 
fall,  I  find,  the  same  as  last  season,  that 
the  straw  blanched  is  much  superior  to 
that  blanched  in  boards  or  earth,  as  to 
size,  and  especially  in  quality.  The  proc¬ 
ess  is  slower,  but  the  quality  far  better. 

What  Destroys  the  Lawn  ? 

G.  IL.  Covington,  Va. — I  have  had 
many  years’  experience  with  lawns  ;  the 
trouble  is  not  all  with  the  mower.  Most 
soils  are  full  of  weeds  before  they  are 
made  into  lawns.  The  continual  cutting 
makes  the  weeds  grow  faster  than  the 
grass,  especially  where  much  water  is 
used.  In  this  Dlue  grass  country,  I  have 
seen  pastures  that  retained  their  purity 
for  many  years,  though  grazed  as  closely 
as  though  cut  by  a  lawn  mower.  The 
weeds  have  become  so  bad  that  on  some 
public  grounds  they  plow  up  the  lawn 
every  fall  and  re-seed  very  thickly.  To 
make  a  good  lawn,  one  year  should  be 
spent  in  killing  weeds — better  two  years 
— before  sowing  the  grass  seed.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  commercial  fertilizers  should  be 
used. 

Pickett’s  Late  Peach  Once  More. 

11.  G.  K.,  San  Jose,  Cal. — We  are  still 
eating  Pickett’s  Late  peaches,  and  know 
of  nothing  better  for  f i-esh  table  peaches. 
They  are  attractive  outside  and  in, 
are  not  too  juicy,  and  their  season  is  a 
long  one.  We  expect  to  have  them  for 
a  week  longer,  which  will  end  the  peach 
season  which  is  about  four  months  long. 
We  are  still  drying  Sal  way  peaches  in 
the  sun,  and  making  very  nice  fruit,  too. 

R.  IL  S.,  Ogden,  Tenn. — We  have  been 
growing  the  Pickett’s  Late  peach  trees 
for  11  years,  herd  in  the  Cumberland 
tablelands,  and  for  the  last  six  years 
they  have  been  the  most  productive  and 
healthiest,  and  have  borne  the  best  fruit 
of  any  of  over  a  dozen  varieties  of  late 
peaches  grown  by  us. 

Sensible  Irrigation  Talk. 

W.  V.  J.,  COLDWATER,  Micii. — I  See 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  much  opposed  to 
these  irrigation  schemes.  That  is  all 
right  enough  :  but  please  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “schemes”  and  real 
irrigation.  Here  we  do  not  need  large 
tracts  watered,  but  we  do  need  to  get 
every  farmer  into  the  notion  of  water¬ 
ing  a  small  plot  for  growing  his  own 
fruits  and  vegetables.  They  cannot  be 
grown  successfully  without  watering. 
The  farmer  must  do  the  work  himself  at 
his  own  expense.  It  pays  well  to  do 
this,  and  by  doing  it,  we  can  support  a 
very  much  larger  population.  Then, 
when  these  farmers  grow  their  own  food 
supplies,  they  will  have  the  money  from 
their  wheat  and  cattle  to  buy  manufact¬ 
ured  articles  from  Eastern  men,  thus 
giving  employment  for  more  men  and  a 
greater  home  market  for  the  Eastern 
farmer  to  supply. 

Some  Michigan  Green  Crops. 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin,  Mich. — On  September 
.5,  1  sowed  114  pound  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  upon  about  four  square  rods  of 
ground,  sowing  turnip  seed  with  it.  The 
ground  had  had  peas  upon  it  previously, 
and  received  about  2  >4  bushels  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes.  It  is  my  intention 
to  put  on  a  bushel  or  two  of  hen  manure 
within  a  few  days.  Roth  clover  and 
turnips  are  growing  finely.  Under  the 
turnip  leaves  the  clover  is  from  two  to 
three  inches  high.  Where  there  are  no 
turnips,  the  clover  has  stooled  out  won¬ 
derfully,  but  is  not  so  tall.  Next  spring 
I  shall  let  you  know  how  it  stands  the 
winter. 

May  20,  last,  I  sowed  one  pound  of 
Spurry  seed,  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  upon  an  irregular  piece  of  ground 
in  my  garden.  In  five  days,  it  was  up  as 
thick  as  a  mat,  and  three  days  later  we 
had  a  hard  freeze  which  did  not  hurt  it 


in  the  least.  It  grew  about  eight  inches 
high  and  lodged.  On  July  24,  we  pulled 
it,  and  thrashed  it  with  a  flail.  The  flail 
does  not  break  the  hulls  very  well,  and  I 
wish  to  run  it  through  a  clover  huller. 
On  account  of  the  terrible  drought,  the 
catch  crop  did  not  come  up  until  about 
September  10 ;  it  is  very  thick  and  is 
from  three  to  eight  inches  high.  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  the  heavy  frosts  have  hurt 
it  in  the  least.  The  land  is  poor,  but 
would  probably  yield  10  to  1.')  bu.shels  of 
wheat  per  acre  in  a  good  year.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam.  The  yield  is  small,  but 
is  as  large  as  I  have  had  from  Alsike 
clover  in  14  months  growth.  I  shall  sow 
several  pieces  of  very  light  sand  with  it 
next  year. 

To  Heal  Tree  Wounds. 

J.  S.  Harris,  LaCrescent,  Minn. — In 
my  experience,  I  have  found  very  little, 
difference  in  the  value,  for  curing 
wounds,  bruises  and  borer  marks  on 
trees, between  the  old-fashioned  methods. 

I  am  satisfled  that  there  is  no  prepara¬ 
tion  made  that  will  heal  wounds  or  de¬ 
fects  in  a  tree.  It  is  a  process  of  nature, 
and  will  progress  just  in  proportion  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree,  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ability  of  the 
roots  to  take  up  and  the  foliage  to  digest 
and  assimilate,  plant  food.  The  use  of 
the  outward  applications  is  to  protect 
from  the  weather,  thus  preventing  decay 
and  evaporation,  and  protecting  from 
insects  and  additional  injury.  The 
wounds  and  bruises  should  be  clean  and 
dry  before  the  protecting  substances  are 
applied.  The  borers  should  be  hunted 
out,  the  castings  and  dead  bark  removed, 
and  the  hole  plugged  with  seasoned 
wood. 

Two  Good  Potato  Eyes. 

C.  I).  L.,  Elkland,  Pa. — I  have  read 
with  interest  the  various  reports  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time 
in  regard  to  the  Carman  No.  1  potato, 
and  especially  the  report  of  C.  C.  McD., 
on  page  69.5.  My  piece  weighed  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  one  ounce,  containing  only 
two  eyes,  and  they  were  from  the  stem 
end  of  the  small  potato.  1  planted  the 
two  eyes  March  21,  in  two  tin  cans,  and 
they  appeared  above  the  ground  in  just 
one  week.  It  was  quite  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  I  could  obtain  any  cuttings,  but  I 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  11  plants. 
They  were  planted  in  open  ground  (not 
specially  prepared  and  not  manured  or 
fertilized)  about  June  1.  They  received 
no  extra  cultivation,  were  simply  hoed 
twice,  and  were  dug  September  28,  the 
vines  having  been  killed  by  frost.  The 
following  is  the  result  :  Number  of  hills, 

II  ;  number  of  potatoes,  61  ;  number  of 
merchantable  tubers,  51  ;  largest  num¬ 
ber  in  any  hill,  11  ;  smallest  number  in 
any  hill,  2  ;  total  number  of  pounds,  29. 
Who  can  make  a  better  showing,  all 
things  considered  ? 

Shall  We  Broadcast  Fertilizers  ? 

E.  D.  G.,  Ashburnham,  Mass. — The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  referring  to  my  article  on  page 
648,  admits  never  having  made  any  com¬ 
parative  experiments  to  prove  which  is 
the  better  way  to  apply  the  fertilizer. 
As  The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  the  roots  certainly 
extend  from  drill  to  drill,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  dry  under  the  plants  when  it  is 
moist  between  the  drills.  Yet  there  is 
usually  a  spot  between  the  plants  that 
is  not  dry,  and  I  would  rather  trust  the 
little  spot  in  the  drill,  well  filled  with 
fertilizer  than  if  it  were  broadcasted. 
Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  please  test  this  next 
season  (mixing  the  fertilizer  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  drill  10  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  deep)  and  report  results  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  surpi-ised,  and  all  have 
faith  in  Thp:  R.  N.-Y.’s  fair  and  impartial 
way  of  conducting  experiments.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  for  the  crops  that  are 
to  follow  potatoes,  the  broadcast  method 
is  the  best,  though  if  the  potatoes  are 
dug  by  machinery,  the  differences  will 
not  be  great. 

My  experiments  with  new  varieties, 
have,  with  one  exception,  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  Neither  Great  Divide  nor 
Irish  Daisy,  yielded  as  well  as  old  kinds. 


and  both  were  of  quite  inferior  quality 
for  the  table.  Columbus  was  of  fine 
quality,  but  not  a  heavy  yielder.  Halo 
and  Rochester  yielded  at  the  rate  of  220 
bushels  per  acre  of  splendid  quality. 
The  one  kind  I  tested  that  I  think  will 
prove  better  than  any  I  have  before 
raised,  is  the  Fillbasket,  a  white  potato 
of  finest  texture  and  flavor.  The  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  225  bushels  per  acre. 
I  intend  to  try  to  grow  400  bushels  on 
one  acre  next  season.  I  may  not  suc¬ 
ceed — probably  will  not — but  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend,  if  I  fail,  to  feel  that  it  has  been  my 
fault. 


Inquiry  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago 
about  the  two  new  plums,  Gold  and 
Splendor.  They  are  now  offered  by 
Stark  Hros.,  of  Louisiana.  Mo.  They 
originated  with  Luther  Burbank,  who 
sold  his  stock  and  the  control  for  $3,000 
each.  Gold  is  a  cro.ss  between  the  Rob¬ 
inson  (Chickasaw)  and  Abundance 
(Japan).  It  is  nearly  round,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  clear,  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  light  golden  yellow,  which  later 
is  overspread  with  a  hazy  carmine  blush, 
making  it,  Mr.  Burbank  thinks,  the  hand¬ 
somest  plum  in  existence.  Splendor  is  a 
cross  between  Prune  d’Agen  with  Hun¬ 
garian  Prune.  The  color  is  that  of 
Petite  d’Agen,  three  times  larger  and  a 
perfect  freestone.  It  is  thought  that 
this  cross  will  change  the  whole  prune 
industry  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  have 
no  rival  as  a  combined  drying,  shipping, 
market  and  table  variety . 

“  Wii.YT  can  be  done  for  poor  Miss 
Paragon  ?”  A  Michigan  friend  under 
this  heading  writes  as  follows  : 

In  1889,  I  purchased  from  Mr.  Eng-le  a  Paragon 
chestnut,  and  that  it  might  have  lirst-class  care,  I 
planted  it  in  a  vacancy  in  my  pet  pear  orchard, 
planted  the  previous  year.  It  produced  catkins 
the  second  year,  and  every  year  since  has  been 
loaded  with  burrs,  b\it  all  barren.  I  suspect'that 
it  wants  a  mate.  Is  it  a  Miss  or  a  Mr.  ?  And 
what  shall  I  do  ?  There  is  no  vacancy  nearby  in 
which  to  xjlant  another  one. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  strictly  male 
or  female  chestnut  tree.  The  male  flow¬ 
ers  are  borne  in  slender,  long,  round 
aments  or  catkins.  These  appear  before 
the  female  flowers,  which  are  borne  be¬ 
low  in  threes,  covered  by  an  involucre 
which  becomes  the  prickly  burr.  The 
catkins  may  be  compared  to  the  tassels 
of  the  corn  plant ;  the  females  to  the 
silk  and  embryo  ear.  It  happens  with 
corn  as  with  chestnuts,  that  the  female 
flowers  are  receptive  before  the  males 
shed  their  pollen,  and  vice  versa.  In 
either  case,  there  will  be  no  proper  fruit 
unless  the  female  flowers  receive  pollen 
from  other  plants.  Now  we  have  a 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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RURAUSMS — Continued. 

Paragon  chestnut  tree — also  from  Mr. 
Engle — that  has  borne  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years,  that  stands  at  least  300 
feet  from  any  other  chestnut,  and  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  it  has  borne  abund¬ 
antly.  We  have,  therefore,  assumed  that 
the  Paragon  is  self-fertilizing,  i.  e.,  that 
the  males  and  females  are  mature  at 
the  same  time.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
account  for  the  sterility  of  our  friend’s 
tree.  Have  any  of  our  readers  a  similar 
case  ? . 

Mention  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
the  Ridgely  chestnut,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Paragon,  and  as  sweet  as 
the  American  chestnut — a  combination 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  anticipating, 
hoping  and  praying  for.  We  wrote  to 
Mr.  IL  Emerson,  of  Wyoming,  Kent 
County,  Del. ,  requesting  some  account  of 
its  origin.  lie  replies  as  follows  : 

The  nut  was  sent  to  Henry  M.  Ridgely,  of  Dover, 
by  one  DuPont  (of  powder  fame)  of  Wilmington, 
and  was  planted  on  one  of  his  farms  near  here, 
some  60  or  70  years  ago.  I  do  not  know,  but  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  is  of  European  origin,  though  I  have 
no  positive  proof.  Every  one  who  has  seen  and 
eaten  the  nut  pronoxinces  it  the  best  variety  ex¬ 
tant.” 

If  the  nuts  sent  to  the  writer  are  aver¬ 
age  specimens,  then  the  hoped-for  im¬ 
provement  among  chestnuts  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  That  it  should  have  re¬ 
mained  in  obscurity  for  60  years,  is  a 
mystery . 

Mr.  H.  N.  Smith,  of  South  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  sends  us  beautiful  flowers  of  a 
new  cosmos  “Early  llybridus,”  which,  he 
says,  is  more  than  a  month  earlier  than 
any  other.  Seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  May  will  produce  flowering  plants  by 
August  1,  which  continue  to  bloom  in 
great  profusion  until  killed  by  severe 
frost.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  later  kinds,  but  its  profuse 
flowering  habit  and  earliness  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  smaller  size  of 
flower. 

The  colors  are  white,  rose  and  purple. 
Plants  of  the  late  kinds  last  summer  with 
us  grew  as  high  as  five  feet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  drought,  but  there  were  no 
flowers  until  October  1.5. 

The  flowers  are  fine  for  cutting,  as 
they  will  endure  for  a  week  or  more  in 
water.  The  stems  are  long,  and  the  fine, 
fringe-like  leaves  make  a  graceful  dre.ss. 
We  are  told  that  if  grown  in  pots  and 
put  under  cover,  they  will  bloom  until 
spring . 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bird,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
has  this  to  say  in  appreciation  of  correct 
information  in  regard  to  novelties  : 

Why  cannot  all  the  papers  tell  the  truth  like 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  It  would  save  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
an  immense  amount  of  money  and  no  little  vexa¬ 
tion.  These  thoughts  were  awakened  while  read¬ 
ing  an  account  of  grapes  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  in 
a  recent  number,  in  which  the  Early  Ohio  finds  its 
level,  as  well  as  others.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  use,  anyway,  of  foisting 
upon  the  public  a  grape  of  such  quality,  when  we 
already  have  a  score  or  more  of  quality  as  poor? 

We  do  not  see  but  that  any  farm  paper 
is  liable  to  make  errors  of  this  nature, 
unless  the  editors  themselves  try  the 
novelties  as,  or  before,  they  are  an¬ 
nounced,  and  regardless  of  individual 
interests,  place  before  their  readers  the 
facts  as  the  editors  find  them.  In  other 
words,  a  farm  paper  should  be  an  ex¬ 
periment  station,  which  involves  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  labor  and  some  capital. 
The  next  best  thing  that  editors  can  do 
is  to  visit  thrifty  farmers  and  fruit¬ 
growers  ;  study  experiment  station  re¬ 
ports  ;  visit  seedsmen  and  nurserymen, 
many  of  whom  have  vast  areas  under 
cultivation  and  experiment.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  experimenting  for  one’s 
self  to  find  out  just  what  a  plant  is 
worth.  Then,  without  being  influenced 
by  the  praise  of  interested  people,  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  originator  or  intro¬ 
ducer,  he  may  judge  dispassionately  for 
himself.  There  is  no  information  so 
valuable  as  that  which  comes  from  orig- 
nal  investigation.  It  enables  one  to 
separate  the  gold  from  the  dross  ;  to  see 
things  as  they  are ;  to  praise  what  is 


meritorious,  and  to  denounce  the  worth¬ 
less  . 

Hardiness  of  W'rinkeed  Peas. — II.  J. 
Hale,  of  Ilaughville,  Ind.,  writes  that 
his  Heroine  and  Nott’s  Excelsior  peas 
were  just  appearing  above  ground  on 
March  23  last,  when  the  soil  was  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  The  peas 
were  not  hurt.  He  declares  that  he  will 
plant  no  more  of  the  inferior  smooth, 
so-called  hardy  varieties . 

F.  E.  Roff,  of  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
writes  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  3  was  the 
only  potato  that  formed  any  tubers  with 
him  during  the  past  very  dry  season . 

Mr.  H.  T.  French,  of  the  Oregon  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  a  thousand  one-pound 
packages  of  potatoes  were  sent  out  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State  last  season  for 
trial,  and,  in  several  cases,  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  fact 
that  fresh  manure  was  plowed  into  the 
ground  in  spring  just  before  planting. 
Manure  applied  in  this  way  makes  the 
best  condition  possible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fungous  diseases.  There  is  not 
moisture  enough  in  the  ground  to  cause 
complete  decomposition  of  the  manui'c, 
and  it  serves  as  a  most  excellent  culture 
medium  for  the  germs  of  fungous  diseases. 
Manure  should  be  plowed  under  in  the 
fall,  so  that  it  may  become  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  before  the 
time  of  planting.  The  mechanical  effect 
of  stable  manures  when  applied  in  spring, 
in  making  the  soil  too  open  and  loose,  is 
also  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
potato  plant . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Arnoi.d,  of  Peru,  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  from  Canada, 
asks  if  the  Paragon  chestnut  is  hardy  so 
far  north.  We  think  it  is,  but  would 
gladly  have  this  impression  confirmed. . . 

Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Scab. — H.  C. 
Smith,  of  Ballards,  Mich.,  writes  : 


others  had  five  or  si.x  eyes  started  from  a  quarter 
to  an  inch  long.  Hebron  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
showed  no  sprouts,  all  being  in  the  same  place. 
When  I  dug  the  Carman  No.  1  August  1,  I  found 
that  five  had  sprouted,  which  I  immediately  re¬ 
planted,  and  they  are  now  looking  green  and  vig¬ 
orous.  If  such  is  the  character  of  the  Carman 
No.  1,  we  need  look  no  further  for  a  second-crop 
potato.  Our  fall  has  been  warm.  Potatoes  were 
put  into  a  cellar,  the  coolest  place  we  have . 

Grafting  the  Tomato  on  the 
Potato. — “  When  the  tomato  is  grafted 
on  the  potato,  which  can  be  done  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  close  relationship  between  the 
two  plants,  the  potato  roots  continue 
to  produce  potatoes,  while  the  tomato 
grafted  on  the  potato  stalk  continues  to 
produce  tomatoes.  This  is  considered  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  papers  as  re¬ 
markable,  that  one  plant  should  produce 
two  different  kinds  of  products  ;  but  it  is 
no  more  remarkable,”  Prof.  Thos.  Meehan 
explains,  “than  other  experiences  in 
grafting.  A  pear  may  be  grafted  on  the 
quince,  but  the  roots  are  still  quince 
roots,  although  pears  come  from  the 
grafted  portion.  ” . 

DIRECT. 

- Meehan’s  Monthly:  “It  reads  oddly 

in  a  report  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  common  swamp  rose- 
mallow,  Hibiscus  moscheutos,  would 
possibly  grow  in  dry  land,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  to  test  this  fact,  on  the 
Delaware  River  3.5  years  ago.  The  plant 
is  growing  in  every  well-ordered  herb¬ 
aceous  ground,  and  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  border  plants.  It  is  a  weakness 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  it  is  so  often  behind  the 
times  in  its  publications.” 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  raised  it  from  seeds  30 
years  ago.  The  seedling  planUs,  on  high, 
dry  ground,  are  as  vigorous  as  any  low¬ 
land  plants. — Eds.] 

- World  Proverbs  :  “A  beautiful 

woman  without  tenderness  is  like  a 
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There  can  be  no  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment  for  scab  in  seed 
potatoes.  I  treated  two  bushels  of  the  worst  seed 

1  ever  saw  last  spring,  and  the  crop  recently  har¬ 
vested  shows  not  one  scabby  specimen.  Tuk  R. 
N.-Y.  (not  treated)  planted  In  adjoining  rows 
showed  considerable  leaf  blight,  while  those 
treated  showed  none  and  remained  green  until 
frost.  Whether  the  difference  was  in  the  varieties 
or  treatment,  is  the  query.” 

Evidence  accumulates  that,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  at  least,  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2  potato  has  unusual  drought- 
resisting  powers.  John  F.  Lake,  of 
Rockford,  Ill.,  writes  :  “  It  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  raised,  being  the  only 
potato  that  withstood  the  drought  in  our 
neighborhood.”  If  this  potato  is  really 
drought-resisting  beyond  other  varieties, 
it  is  important  that  the  fact  should  be 
made  known . 

I  planted  some  of  the  Rural  New-Yoi-ker  No. 

2  this  spring.  They  were  large  and  round  when 
planted  last  spring;  they  were  long  and  slim  when 
dug.  They  yielded  a  little  better  than  any  other 
kind.  I  sold  my  Hebrons  for  90  cents  per  bushel. 
I  sold  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  for  70  cents,  and  then  they 
were  returned,  and  I  will  have  to  sell  them  for 
pigs.  They  were  wet  and  soggy,  had  a  strong 
taste  and  were  black  inside.  They  were  planted 
about  April  9,  the  tops  died  about  September  20,  but 
they  peeled  when  dug  a  month  later.  Every  eye 
grew.  The  “  New  Potato  Culture  ”  says  that  most 
of  the  eyes  at  the  stem  end  will  fail  to  grow.  It 
was  the  poorest  potato  I  ever  ate.  Was  it  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  that  I  planted  ?  I  bought  the  seed  of  a 
Chicago  seed  house  of  good  reputation.  I  hope 
the  Carman  No.  1  turns  out  better  than  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  if  that  was  the  kind  I  planted. 

Kewanee,  Ill.  fosteb  north. 

It  is  hard — impossible,  indeed — to  give 
any  explanation  of  such  bad  behavior. 
Excessive  drought  may  give  some  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  the  change  of  form.  As 
to  quality,  we  may  only  say  that  there  is 
no  variety  of  potato  whatever  whose 
quality  is  not  better  or  poorer  under 
favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions.  We 
are  just  as  ready  to  print  unfavorable  as 
we  are  to  print  favorable  reports  of  any 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  originations . 

Carman  No.  1  for  Second  Crop. — Mr. 
Hedges,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  this 
to  say  : 

In  looking  over  notes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato,  I  was  reminded  to  look  at 
my  crop.  To  my  surprise,  every  tuber  was 
sprouted  ;  some  had  grown  three  inches,  and 


flower  without  fragrance.” 

“  The  youngest  class  requires  the  wis¬ 
est  teacher.” 

“  Careless  charity  favors  the  cheat.” 

‘  ‘  It  seems  impossible  to  teach  poverty 
to  count  pennies.” 

“  If  you  do  things  by  halves,  you  will 
have  to  divide  with  misfortune.” 

“  Honest  fools  are  forever  depending 
on  had  men  to  carry  out  good  principles.” 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  The  large, 

fluffy,  ostentatious  and  all-pervading 
chrysanthemum  has  appeared  in  Broad¬ 
way  again.  In  many  cases  a  cute  little 
cigarette-smoking  dude  will  be  found 
concealed  directly  behind  it.” 

- The  Ladies’  Home  Journal:  “We 

harp  on  the  old  string  of  an  unequal 
division  of  things  in  this  world,  forget¬ 
ting  each  time  that  we  thus  complain 
that  we  are  smiting  an  all- wise  Creator 
in  the  face.  Things  are  not  unequally 
divided  in  this  world  ;  they  never  were, 
and  they  never  will  be.” 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CUT  RATES 

F(yr  (jood  rendlny,  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Suhscrlhers  only. 

Our  Price 
Publishers’  with 
Price.  R.  N.-Y. 


Arthur’s  Magazine . $1.00  $1.90 

Century .  4.00  4.65 

Cosmopolitan .  1..50  2.40 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4.00  4.25 

Munsey’s .  1.00  1.90 

Peterson’s  Magazine .  LOO  1.90 

Scribner’s . 8.00  :i.65 

Godey’s .  l.tX)  1.90 

Good  Housekeeping .  2.00  2.70 

Harper's  Bazar .  4.00  4.45 

Ladles'  Home  .Tournal .  l.(X)  l.iH) 

Household .  1.00  1.90 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4.00  4.40 

Judge .  6.00  6.50 

Puck .  5.00  5.50 

Scientific  American .  ;i.00  :L65 

New  York  I.«dger .  2.00  2.M 

Poultry  Monthly .  1.25  1.90 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly) . 1.00  1.76 

Harper’s  Yoxing  People .  2.00  2.fi5 

St.  Nicholas . .-8.00  8.(i5 

Youth’s  Companion .  1.75  2.75 

Christian  Work .  8.00  8.00 


Babies  and  Children 

thrive  on  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  all  the  rest  of  their  food 
seems  to  go  to  waste.  Thin  Babies  and  Weak  Children  grow 
strong,  plump  and  healthy  by  taking  it. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


overcomes  inherited  weakness  and  all  the  tendencies  toward 
Emaciation  or  Consumption.  Thin,  weak  babies  and  growing 
children  and  all  persons  suffering  from  Loss  of  Flesh,  Weak 
Lungs,  Chronic  Coughs,  and  Wasting  Diseases  will  receive 
untold  benefits  from  this  great  nourishment.  The  formula 
for  making  Scott's  Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by  the  med¬ 
ical  world  for  twenty  years.  No  secret  about  it. 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $  I. 
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SUItSCRIPTlONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreig^n  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  SYt  marks,  or  10^  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  l,(XX)-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post-* 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
^  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1894. 


CARMAN  No.  1  POTATO. 

Owing  to  the  severe  droug'ht,  the  stock  of  this  potato 
is  small,  and  the  dealers’  price  will  be  very  hig’h.  We 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  stock  of  small  tubers  for 
distribution.  To  subscribers  who  apply,  and  inclose 
four  cents  for  postage,  we  will  send  a  tuber  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  T'his  ojfer  is  for  those  only  who  did 
not  receive  a  tuber  last  year. 

O 

For  the  next  eight  months,  E.  S.  Carman  would 
prefer  that  his  friends  address  all  personal  communi¬ 
cations  to  No.  5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
instead  of  River  Edge,  N.  J. 

O 

We  notice  that  many  papers  are  quite  free  with  ad¬ 
vice  to  Governor-elect  Morton  as  to  how  he  should  do 
this  and  that.  We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Morton  has 
well  considered  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  that  is  why 
we  feel  confident  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
will  be  made  more  useful  to  our  farmers. 

O 

Who  can  give  us  any  facts  about  the  “Heroic  Moult¬ 
ing,”  referred  to  on  page  755  ?  Will  this  early  hand 
plucking  of  the  feathers  hasten  the  “moulting”  pro¬ 
cess  so  that  the  hens  will  recover  their  vigor  earlier 
than  if  the  feathers  were  shed  naturally  ?  In  any 
event,  it  is  a  cruel  way  to  increase  egg  production. 

CD 

The  recent  election  settled  several  things :  Tam¬ 
many  is  hard  hit,  free  trade  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  some  of  the  big  “bosses”  are  in  the 
hospital.  Now  we  want  to  know  how  honest  butter 
came  out.  Will  Congress  pass  the  Grout  anti-oleo 
bill  ?  We  think  so.  That  will  give  “oleo”  a  bad 
black  eye,  for  it  will  then  have  to  come  under  State 
laws. 

Q 

There  are  farmers  who  find  it  hard  to  realize  that 
there  is  as  much  water  in  various  apparently  dry  sub¬ 
stances  as  analysis  indicates.  A  good  way  to  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  is  to  take  broad  as  an  illustration. 
Take  a  slicie  of  ordinary  homemade  bread  and  w'eigh 
it.  Then  toast  it  thoroughly,  as  dry  as  may  be,  and 
weigh  it  again.  The  difference  represents  the  weight 
of  the  water  that  has  been  driven  off  by  the  heat,  and 
it  is  considerable. 

O 

A  Massachusetts  manufacturer  is  now  advertising 
corn  cob  handles  for  bicycles.  He  says  that  they  are 
“durable,  absorbent,  clean  and  beautiful.”  This 
makes  another  outlet  for  one  of  the  by-products  of  the 
farm.  Not  a  very  large  one,  perhaps,  but  one  that  is 
likely  to  grow.  In  some  parts  of  the  West,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cob  pipes,  makes  quite  a  profitable  market 
for  cobs,  but  this  latest  use  is  certainly  a  more  com¬ 
mendable  one.  Who  says  the  cob  isn’t  corned  ? 

G 

The  papers  report  a  unique  sentence  recently  im¬ 
posed  upon  an  illiterate  prisoner  by  a  Missouri  magis¬ 
trate.  He  was  totally  unable  to  read  and  write,  and 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  until  he  learned  to 
read.  An  educated  offender  tried  at  the  same  time, 
was  sentenced  to  be  confined  until  he  had  taught  the 
other  to  read.  The  task  was  accomplished  in  just 
three  weeks.  Isn’t  this  the  solution  of  the  vexing  prob¬ 
lem  of  illiteracy  ?  One  of  the  greatest  menaces  of  the 
stability  of  our  Government,  is  the  uneducated,  espec¬ 
ially  that  part  which  is  unwisely  invested  with  the 
ballot.  Crime  flourishes  more  largely  in  this  class. 


When  such  are  convicted  of  wrongdoing,  why  not 
make  some  such  task  as  this  the  condition  of  liberty  ? 
Our  penal  institutions  might  need  to  be  enlarged,  but 
it  might  be  safer  outside. 

O 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Heacock,  who  telLs  us  about 
his  celery  crate  on  page  743,  were  to  cut  and  trim  his 
celery  in  the  ordinary  way,  pack  it  carelessly  in  dirty 
old  .shoe  boxes,  and  send  it  to  market  “  any  way.” 
Would  it  pay  him  ?  Whq,t  a  foolish  question!  You 
know  it  wouldn’t.  Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is 
to  have  goods  look  neat  and  clean  ?  “  Kept  down  by 

dirt  and  disorder  !  ”  That  is  the  truth  about  many  a 
shipper. 

O 

The  stories  of  large  yields  from  single  small  pota¬ 
toes,  have  stimulated  some  of  our  readers  to  try  to  do 
their  best  with  the  little  Carman  No.  1  tubers.  One 
friend  writes  this  : 

I  purpose  to  plant  my  potato  in  a  tobacco  pail,  and  make  a 
house  iilant  of  it  this  winter.  If  successful,  I  expect  a  dozen  good 
tubers  for  next  spring’s  planting.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea? 

We  doubt  if  the  plan  will  succeed — at  least,  we  have 
never  heard  of  good  results  from  such  a  course.  I  n  any 
event,  you  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  if  you  count 
your  potatoes  before  they  are  planted. 

O 

Winter  pi’otection  for  outdoor  flowers  is  a  large 
subject,  and,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  is,  in  No¬ 
vember,  somewhat  premature.  Experience  shows  that 
most  plants,  at  all  hardy,  can  endure  extreme  and 
long-continued  cold  when  entirely  dormant,  but  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  mild  degree  of  frost  after  being  excited 
into  growth.  It  is  the  alternation  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  that  harms  the  plants.  Coverings  should  be 
of  some  light  material,  such  as  leaves  or  straw,  held 
in  place  by  brush  or  lath,  and,  as  a  rule,  should  not 
be  put  on  until  the  ground  is  frozen,  as  the  object  is 
to  keep  the  frost  in  and  not  out  of  the  plant.  Except 
in  the  extreme  north,  the  first  part  of  December  is 
early  enough  to  apply  protection  to  most  plants. 

O 

One  thing  that  must  be  evident  to  those  who  desire 
to  learn  how  to  balance  a  ration,  is  that  the  pupil  must 
do  most  of  the  work.  Strictly  speaking,  the  “  bal¬ 
ance  ”  is  largely  a  theory  with  so  many  things  to  mod¬ 
ify  it  in  actual  practice,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
follow  it  blindly.  The  standard  proportion  for  mix¬ 
ing  foods  is  an  average  of  many  results,  and  profit  has 
been  found  in  very  wide  extremes  of  feeding.  The 
quality  of  the  food,  warmth  of  the  animal,  care  given 
it,  its  capacity  for  assimilation,  and  other  things,  all 
enter  into  the  calculation.  Happily,  most  of  these 
things  are  under  the  control  of  the  dairyman.  There 
is  a  true  and  proper  balance  between  the  two  chief 
classes  of  food,  and  every  man  who  feeds  an  animal 
ought  to  find  it  out.  Rut  that  is  the  very  point — ^he 
must^Hciitby  study  and  experiment.  There  is  no 
ironclad  rule  for  him  to  follow. 

O 

Among  the  many  questions  and  comments  called  out 
by  the  articles  on  “A  Balanced  Ration,”  is  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  is  typical  of  others  . 

Will  you  give  the  analysis  of  foods  for  humans,  that  is,  the 
muscle-makers  and  fat-formers  ?  I  would  like  to  make  up  a 
“balanced  ration”  for  myself  ;  I  take  on  too  much  fat.  I  work 
hard  (12  hours  a  day) ,  but  still  get  fat. 

When  we  started  “Primer  Science,”  we  had  in  mind 
chiefly  a  discussion  of  the  principles  that  have  to  do 
with  the  feeding  and  development  of  farm  animals 
and  plants.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  human  beings  suffer  even  more  than  their 
four-footed  animals,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
science  of  foods  and  diet.  We  shall,  therefore,  try  to 
explain  something  about  the  science  of  the  kitchen. 
We  cannot  guarantee  any  special  mixtures  for  making 
people  fat  or  lean  at  will,  but  we  shall  try  to  show 
how  a  “balanced  ration”  may  be  compounded  out  of 
the  contents  of  the  pantry. 

O 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  destructive  San  Jos6  pear  scale  had  been 
found  on  fruit  brought  from  California.  Now  it 
appears  that  Prof.  Lintner,  the  New  York  State  Ento¬ 
mologist,  has  found  this  insect  on  Long  Island  and  in 
orchards  on  the  Hudson  River.  This  is  bad  news, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  by  our  State  authorities  in 
taking  steps  to  combat  this  pest  in  a  wholesale  way. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Eastern  States  should 
pass  laws  prohibiting  the  imports  of  California  fruits 
bearing  these  insects.  It  would  be  possible  to  pass 
such  laws,  but  could  they  be  enforced  ?  That  is  a 
question.  We  doubt  it.  The  best  present  plan  is  to 
go  to  work  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  pest  before  it  obtains  a  stronger  foothold. 
Teach  farmers  how  to  know  the  insect,  and  how  to 
destroy  it,  and  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
mediate  concerted  action. 


Mr.  Watson  (page  743)  gives  us  some  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  profits  made  by  the  agents  who  handle  farm 
tools.  The  manufacturers  always  say  that  these  agents 
are  necessary  to  their  trade,  the  chief  reason  given 
being  that  they  have  not  found  that  the  average 
farmer  knows  enough  about  business  to  make  direct 
dealing  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  manufae- 
turers  must  admit  that  a  direct  cash  trade  with  farm¬ 
ers,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  present  system.  When  a  farmer  comes 
forward  with  the  ca.sh,  he  should  receive  a  big  discount 
from  the  list  price.  This  the  manufacturer  can  well 
afford,  and  if  he  would  advertise  the  fact  properly,  he 
could  reach  the  actual  buyers.  But  the  agent !  Is  the 
manufacturer  at  the  mercy  of  the  agent  then  ?  If  that 
is  so,  we  would  like  to  know  it,  for  that  would  sim¬ 
plify  matters  a  good  deal. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

There  -were  two  Western  farmers,  so  they  say. 

Who  fell  out  while  discussing— one  fine  day — 

What  brought  the  price  of  horses  down  so  low. 

One  said,  “These  cable  cars  in  town  ;  also. 

Electric  lines — they  do  the  work  that  once 
W'as  done  by  farm-raised  horses — any  dunce 
Can  see  through  that.”  “ Not  so!”  the  other  said. 

“  Too  many  folks  use  bicycles  instead 
Of  horses.  Wheels  are  trumps,  I  plainly  see.” 

The  more  they  talked,  the  less  they  could  agree. 

Till  finally,  they  went  and  laid  the  case 
Before  their  German  neighbor.  With  his  face 
As  wise  as  any  owl,  Hans  listened  through 
Their  arguments,  then  said,  “Der  bote  off  you 
Vas  wrong;  der  brice  off  horses  vas  decay 
Because  der  labor  haf  been  stole  avay. 

But  not  by  picycles  or  cables — No  ! 

Dere  vas  a  meaner  tief  like  dot  und  so, 

Dere  vas — und  it  vas  blain  to  any  von 
Too  many  donkeys  'pulls'  mit  Vashington." 

A  BUOYANT  girl  is  a  double  child  crop. 

A  MEALY  meal — corn  bread  and  baked  potatoes. 

Would  there  be  more  dogs  if  there  were  no  dog  tax  ? 

Has  the  “Black  knot”  law  diminished  the  disease  any? 

Slight  of  hand— neglecting  the  training  of  the  left  one. 

Forcing  yourself  to  do  your  duty  is  a  moral  muscle-maker. 

Glad  to  see  other  papers  talk  up  improved  chestnut  culture. 

What  winter  preparations  have  you  made  for  the  child  crop  ? 

COMMONSENSE  was  Originally  tied  fast  to  you.  How  often  do  you 
cut  it  loose  ? 

How  about  that  *short  rotation  of  jiotatoes,  strawberries  and 
grass,  page  742  ? 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  men  have  used  one  form  or  another 
of  apple  pickers. 

It  seems  to  us  like  a  waste  of  time  and  acid  to  try  to  “  dissolve  ” 
fine  ground  bone. 

The  only  thing  that  tells  the  difference  between  an  expense  and 
a  good  investment  is  an  account  book. 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line  in  size  between  potatoes  for  seed 
or  hog  feed  ?  What’s  “  too  small  ”  for  seed  ? 

Would  you  know  how  to  make  any  trade  but  a  “  mess  ”  ?  Here’s 
the  way — have  no  method  excepting  “  I  guess.” 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  best  thing  to  shred  up  the  happiness 
of  your  home  ?  The  “  jaws  ”  of  husband  and  wife  1 

Young  man,  at  the  first  desire  you  experience  to  slight  your 
work,  just  make  yourself  stick  to  it  until  a  good  job  is  done. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  “  howling  success,”  except  to 
the  king  of  grumblers.  Only  the  disappointed  or  unsuccessful 
howl. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  will  not  strain  the  imaginations  of 
some  of  the  Governors  this  year,  to  issue  a  Thanksgiving  procla¬ 
mation  ! 

We  are  getting  some  good  reports  of  the  conduct  of  spurry  on 
light,  sandy  soils  where  little  else  will  grow.  The  R.  N.-Y.  never 
found  this  plant  valuable  on  its  farms. 

Both  bread  and  bran  should  be  sold  at  prices  regulated  by  the 
cost  of  wheat.  To  keep  up  their  prices  in  these  times,  is  an  out¬ 
rage  on  the  part  of  bakers  and  millers. 

What  sort  of  a  ration  are  you  feeding  the  worker  inside  your 
head?  Thought  is  the  muscle-maker ;  reading  the  fat-former,  and 
observation  the  pure  fat.  What  is  your  ratio  ? 

Children  in  English  schools  are  required  to  promise  due  respect 
for  their  “  elders  and  betters.”  That  is  right,  but  is  the  “  better  ” 
to  grade  himself — to  determine  his  own  standing  ? 

Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  will  make  a  balanced  ration  for  fat¬ 
tening  stock.  They  will  make  it  possible  for  Colorado  to  beat  the 
corn  States  at  beef -making,  and  move  the  great  slaughter  houses 
West  to  Denver. 

The  President  has  decided  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  of 
United  States  bonds  as  a  means  of  raising  revenues.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  unnecessary.  We  would  rather  see  the  currency  of 
the  country  increased  by  that  amount. 

Any  man  who  can  get  a  good  10-inch  gi-owth  of  Crimson  clover 
on  a  field,  has  no  cause  to  complain  if  every  plant  dies  out  this 
winter.  That  gi>owth  will  more  than  pay  the  entire  cost.  Get  more 
growth  next  spring  if  you  can,  of  course,  but  don’t  complain  if  it 
dies. 

In  100  pounds  of  pumpkins,  there  are  about  90  pounds  of  water, 
less  than  half  a  pound  of  muscle-makers,  seven  pounds  of  fat- 
formers  and  one-tenth  pound  of  pure  fat.  Their  greatest  use, 
therefore,  is  to  add  bulk  and  water  to  the  ratiox  and  to  aid  diges¬ 
tion,  as  succulent  foods  seem  to  do. 

On  Wednesday,  November  14,  our  pungent  correspondent,  Fred 
Grundy,  was  married  to  Miss  Lora  E.  Morris.  He  proved  his 
appreciation  of  our  public  school  system,  by  marrying  a  school 
teacher.  Now  let’s  see  if  this  division  of  his  sorrows  and  joys  will 
put  another  color  to  his  pictures  of  farm  life  ! 

“  Fire  kills  dirt.”  That  has  always  been  a  comforting  thought 
to  those  who  felt  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  careless  or  dirty 
cooks.  Now  comes  a  German  scientist  to  assure  us  that  the  heat 
of  an  oven  will  not  kill  all  the  mean  bacteria  in  the  bread  made  in 
bake  shops.  Oh,  dear  !  Why  can’t  these  learned  fellows  leave  us 
the  bliss  of  ignorance  ! 
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THE  SYMPOSIUM  CONTEST  DECIDED. 

After  much  thoiig’ht  and  study  the  judges  in  the 
symposium  contest  award  the  prizes  as  follows  : 

1st.  $5.  To  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Oklahoma  Ex.  Station. 

TOPIC:  Professional  Preparation  for  Farming.  How  and 
where  can  a  farmer  best  obtain  a  training  for  his  calling  that  will 
rank  with  the  training  necessary  to  a  successful  lawyer  or  doctor  ? 

2nd.  S3.  To  L.  Robbins,  Massachusetts. 

TOPIC :  How  would  you  go  to  work  to  realize  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  amount  of  money  in  one  year  from  the  cultivation  of  one  acre 
of  ground  in  your  part  of  the  country?  What  crops  would  you 
grow  ?  What  fertilizer  would  you  use,  and  how  much  ?  How  and 
where  would  you  market  the  crop  ?  Itemize  the  probable  outlay 
and  income  of  such  crop. 

3d.  32.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Niles,  Wisconsin. 

TOPIC :  Mr.  J  is  a  struggling  young  farmer,  with  four  small 
children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  have  a  fair  district  school  education, 
and  are  both  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  ; 
yet  their  income  is  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  actual  needs  of 
their  increasing  family.  Most  of  Mrs.  J’s,  and  some  of  Mr.  J’s 
relatives,  are  well-to-do  farmers.  Mr.  J  recently  made  this  remiirk 
in  my  hearing  :  “I  tell  you,  a  man  needs  a  smashing  good  educa¬ 
tion,  if  he  wants  to  make  any  money  farming  ;  and  then  he  must 
travel  around  and  see  what  other  folks  are  doing  !  ” 

If  this  be  true,  what  is  he  to  substitute  with  any  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  success  for  the  education  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  what 
must  take  the  place  with  them  of  an  education  ?  How  is  he  to  get 
the  good  results  to  be  gained  by  travel  ?  Comi)are  fairs,  farmers’ 
institutes  and  other  farmers’  meetings  with  farm  papers  and 
books  as  means  for  obtaining  the  useful  information  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  travel  ? 

The  judges  all  ask  to  be  excused  from  another  like 
service.  There  were  over  150  topics  sent  in,  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  devise  any  rules  for  decid¬ 
ing  which  were  “  best.”  We  realize  that  all  of  them 
represent  thought  and  study,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  information.  We  would  like  to  give  100  prizes  in 
this  conte.st.  That  is  impossible,  but  we  will  try  to 
have  all  the  ideas  advanced,  under  discussion  during 
1895.  Our  plan  is  to  print  two  or  three  of  them  each 
week,  and  call  for  experience  and  di.scussion — with 
the  view  of  paying  something  for  the  most  useful  and 
practical  articles  called  out  in  this  way. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

The  great  measure  of  comfort  and  business  prosper¬ 
ity  in  this  country,  is  the  ease  with  which  one  class  of 
property  may  be  exchanged  for  another.  Money  is  the 
great  medium  of  exchange,  and  without  it  or  some 
convenient  equivalent,  the  products  of  labor  are  ex¬ 
changed  at  an  inconvenience  or  loss.  If  the  farmer 
could  take  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  or  a  bale  of  hay,  and 
make  a  direct  exchange  for  the  food,  clothing  or  other 
articles  he  needs,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  value  of 
his  own  products,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  be  better 
off.  This  cannot  be  done — there  will  be  found  a 
string  of  middlemen  between  producer  and  consumer, 
and  the  basis  of  transaction  between  them  all  is  cash. 
Or,  suppose  a  man  has  his  little  earnings  invested  in 
one  form  of  property,  and  desires  to  change  to  another. 
He  must,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  turn  the  fir.st  into 
cash  before  making  the  exchange,  and  the  bargain  will 
be  more  and  more  against  him  as  cash  is  harder  to 
obtain.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the 
following  note  from  a  subscriber  in  New  York  State  : 

I  can  buy  a  small  farm  in  Maryland;  I  have  no  money,  but  have 
a  village  house  and  lot  worth  $1,200.  Do  you  know  of  any  building 
or  loan  association,  through  which  I  could,  by  making  my  place 
security,  have  a  first  payment  of  $500  made  on  the  small  farm  I 
wish  to  purchase,  and  get  about  $500  more  cash  to  start  in  with  ? 

We  do  not  know  how  this  could  be  done  at  any 
reasonable  cost,  but  that  note  shows  the  great  disad¬ 
vantage  of  property  that  is  not  easily  converted  into 
cash.  We  think,  also,  that  it  is  clear  that  when  there 
is  too  little  money  in  actual  circulation,  such  prop¬ 
erty  is  under  even  greater  disadvantage,  because  its 
selling  price  or  its  value  as  security,  are  both  reduced. 

O 

How  many  people  ever  stop  to  consider  how  a  single 
piece  of  money  can  circulate  !  Our  friend,  N.  llal- 
loc*k,  of  Long  Island,  recently  showed  us  a  silver 
quarter  on  which  he  stamped  his  name  in  1855,  and 
set  it  adrift  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  A  few  months  ago, 
it  turned  up  at  the  railroad  station  of  his  town.  For 
39  years  it  has  been  carried  about  the  country  taking 
part  in  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  bai-gains,  and. 
acting  as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  the  products 
of  labor  everywhere.  When  money  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  exchange  is  made  harder,  and  the 
man  who  depends  for  a  living  upon  the  business  of 
turning  his  labor  into  cash  finds  himself  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  A  scarcity  of  money  always  works  against 
the  laborer,  because  it  gives  those  who  control  the 
money  a  right  aLso  to  control  the  basis  on  which  labor 
must  be  sold.  This  very  thing  explains  in  part  why 
times  have  been  “  hard  ”  for  the  past  18  months.  A 
great  many  monied  men  lost  confidence  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  They  decided  to  hold  back  their  money 
until  they  knew  just  how  the  tariff  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  would  be  settled.  Their  excuse  was  that  they 
would  rather  have  their  money  lying  idle  than  to 
loan  it  on  securities  that  were  likely  to  depreciate  in. 


value.  Taking  this  money  out  of  circulation  made  it 
harder  for  labor  or  its  products  to  be  exchanged,  be¬ 
cause  the  medium  of  exchange,  or  cash,  was  curtailed; 
and,  consequently,  men  wei'e  forced  to  sell  their  labor 
for  lower  prices.  This  illustration  of  the  ability  of 
capitalists  to  limit  or  almost  destroy  trade  by  with¬ 
drawing  money  from  circulation,  and  the  knowledge 
that  a  comparatively  small  class  of  men  control  such 
a  large  proportion  of  our  money,  have  greatly  added 
to  the  numbers  of  those  who  believe  that  a  greater 
shai’e  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  should  be  put 
into  the  form  of  money,  so  that  the  exchange  of  labor 
and  property  may  be  made  easier. 

G 

California  now  purposes  to  experiment  with  lico¬ 
rice  growing.  A  resident  of  Sacramento  County  is 
said  to  have  cultivated  it  successfully  for  10  years, 
and  exhibited  it  annually  at  the  State  Fair,  where  it 
was  always  awarded  a  premium.  It  was  considered 
equal  to  that  imported  from  Smyrna.  It  thrives  best 
in  light  soils.  The  State  has  experimented  in  the 
past,  with  many  products  usually  imported,  some  of 
which  promise  well.  The  experiments  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  extended. 

O 

In  regard  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  crop  of 
wheat  fed  to  animals,  the  Cincinnati  ^rice  Current 
says  that  Iowa  probably  stands  first,  although  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  State  was  relatively  small.  Much 
wheat  is  sent  into  that  State  for  feeding  purposes. 
Next  to  Iowa  in  order,  are  Kan.sas,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  It  is 
estimated  that  already  40,090,000  bu.shels  have  been 
fed,  and  that  this  season’s  consumption  will  reach 
75,000,000.  Feeding  is  likely  to  continue  until  higher 
prices  render  wheat  less  economical  for  the  purpose. 
Some  localities  are  reducing  the  amount  of  wheat  fed 
as  corn  becomes  available.  From  present  estimates, 
the  total  available  for  export  from  this  crop  is 
50,000,000  bushels  ;  surplus  from  previous  years, 
110,000,000;  already  exported,  55,000,000.  The  croj) 
is  likely  to  be  pretty  well  taken  care  of. 

O 

We  have  just  learned  of  a  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  with  fertilizers  in  Connecticut.  A  former  fac¬ 
tory  workman  tired  of  work  in  the  mill,  bought  a 
small  piece  of  land  and  started  growing  fruits.  Ilis 
land  was  poor,  but  by  using  manure  and  fertilizers 
heavily,  he  secured  good  crops  from  the  start,  and 
made  a  profit.  The  manner  of  di.sposing  of  this  profit 
is  what  we  desire  to  call  attention  to.  Near  his  place 
is  a  lot  of  waste  land — useless  as  it  stands  for  any 
practical  purpose.  It  is  bought  for  3~0  an  acre,  with 
each  year’s  profits,  broken  up  and  thoroughly  fined, 
and  planted  to  corn  with  lots  of  fertilizer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  it  goes  into  potatoes,  with  about  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre.  The  following  year  it  is  set  out 
to  small  fruits  like  blackberries  or  raspberries,  or  to 
grapes.  The  potatoes  yield  a  profit  large  enough  to 
pay  the  original  cost  of  the  land  half  a  dozen  times 
ovei*,  and  when  well  set  to  blackberries,  the  value  is  at 
least  3150  per  acre  in  earning  capacity.  Thus  the 
profits  are  invested  in  improvements,  which  in  turn 
pay  compound  interest  in  profits.  Is  there  any  other 
system  by  means  of  which  wild  land  can  be  increased 
in  value  500  per  cent  in  three  years  at  a  profit  f 

o 

This  is  a  great  big  country,  with  many  and  varied 
interests.  The  corners  of  this  land  are  so  far  apart 
that  those  who  live  at  one  side  do  not  always  realize 
that  what  may  seem  for  their  best  interests,  may  be 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  those  Americans  who  live 
2,500  miles  away.  The  following  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Wyoming  will  make  this  clear  : 

This  part  of  Wyoming  is  fully  devoted  to  raising  beef  cattle  for  the 
Eastern  market.  The  ranches  extend  for  miles.  Ours  is  under  fence, 
5  by  20  miles,  which  leaves  neighbors  a  long  distance  apart.  Our 
main  hold  is  fat  cattle.  Your  fight  on  oleomargarine  is  a  fight 
against  our  interest  as  we  see  it.  If  the  fat  of  cattle  could  be  used, 
to  make  counterfeit  butter,  we  could  receive  a  large  profit  for  oui* 
cattle.  Situated  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  in  a  dairy  country,  where  good 
butter  is  “king,”  whex-e  it  i-eceives  its  suppoi-t,  I  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  against  its  policy  in  running  down  oleomargarine.  I  would 
like  to  extend  what  little  help  I  can  towards  making  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  main  agi-icultural  sheet  of  the  United  States,  as  I  do  not  mind 
its  policy. 

Let  us  see  about  this  claim  often  made  by  the  “  oleo  ” 
men,  that  laws  regulating  the  fraudulent  sale  of  that 
substance,  injure  the  trade  in  fat  cattle.  In  the  year 
ending  July,  1893,  the  United  States  exported  113,939,- 
363  pounds  of  oleo  oil,  valued  at  311,307,250.  In  1889, 
the  exports  of  oil  were  worth  only  33,664,492.  In 
1887,  the  total  revenues  from  the  tax  on  manu¬ 
factured  “oleo”  were  3733,948,  while  in  1893  they 
amounted  to  31,670,643.  Thus  the  trade  in  oleo  and 
its  oil  has  been  immensely  increased.  Has  the  price 
of  beef  cattle  gained  in  consequence  ?  No  ;  on  the 
average  it  has  fallen  while  the  “oleo”  trade  was  in- 
reasing.  Who,  then,  obtained  the  profit  from  this 
trade?  Another  thing  that  shows  the  character  of 


these  “  oleo  ”  claims  is  the  fact  that  in  the  South,  the 
same  arguments  are  given  to  placate  the  cotton 
farmers.  In  the  South,  it  is  cotton-seed  oil  that  is 
supposed  to  be  injured  by  anti-oleo  law.s — in  the  West 
it  is  beef  tallow.  Thus  both  sides  are  humbugged, 
while  neither  cotton  seed  nor  fat  cattle  are  increased 
in  price  by  the  increased  trade  in  “oleo.”  Resides 
this,  is  the  fact  that  the  injury  to  the  legitimate  dairy 
interests  of  the  country  by  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
butter  substitutes,  cannot  possibly  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Right  there  in  Wyoming  there 
may  be  more  money  in  dairying  than  in  beef  cattle. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  stock  in¬ 
dustry  in  California.  Twenty  years  hence  your  section 
may  be  the  one  needing  pure  food  laws. 

O 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  New  York  State  con¬ 
stitution,  is  one  prohibiting  gambling  in  the  form  of 
pool-selling,  book-making,  etc.,  at  hxjrse  races.  The 
gamblers  fought  this  hard,  and  were  so  confident  of 
defeating  it,  that  Richard  Croker,  the  old  Tammany 
boss,  was  willing  to  bet  that  it  would  be  defeated. 
It  was  carried,  and  now  the  same  Mr.  Croker  laments 
its  adoption  as  follows  : 

It  simply  means  the  ili'awiiig  out  of  this  State  of  $100,000,000  and 
the  throwing  of  hiindi-eds  of  men  out  of  employment.  It  will  not 
do  away  with  racing  in  this  counti'y,  Inxt  it  will  etfectiuilly  stoi)  it 
in  this  State.  It  is  a  hard  blow  to  the  breeder,  farmer  and  mer¬ 
chant  alike,  to  have  such  a  big  iudusti'y  driven  into  the  Western 
States  and  abroad,  for  a  number  of  men  signified  their  intention, 
prior  to  the  election,  of  racing  in  Eui'ope  in  the  event  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  pxissing. 

Mr.  Croker  is  an  expert  in  this  line  of  gambling,  and 
we  will  take  his  word  that  the  above  statement  is 
correct.  What  a  horrible  blow  this  will  be  to  the 
agriculture  of  New  York  State,  to  be  sure.  .lust 
think  of  it !  We  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
permitting  a  gang  of  blacklegs  to  debauch  the  public 
morals  and  lead  young  men  astray.  It  is  indeed  a 
“  hard  blow” — for  the  Crokers  and  race-ti-ack  farmers! 
The  rest  of  us  will  try  hard  to  make  up  our  loss  by 
means  of  some  more  respectable  crop. 

O 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  had  something  to  say  about 
the  need  of  Americanism  to  support  American  indus¬ 
tries.  Instance  was  given  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  fully  able  to  duplicate  any  foreign-made  cloth, 
but  not  able  to  sell  it  as  American-made  because  so 
many  consumers  have  a  foolish  idea  that  they  must 
wear  “imported”  goods.  The  following  note  is  right 
to  the  point  : 

Americanism  in  the  consumer  of  American  woolens,  is  not  so 
much  wanting  as  latent.  What  we  want  is  a  guarantee  from  a 
responsible  manufacturer  that  we  are  getting  what  we  jxay  for. 
If  such  would  offer  their  goods  dii’ect  to  consumers,  make  one 
profit,  xind  tliereby  a  low  price,  there  would  soon  be  a  general 
awakening  in  favor  of  American  woolens.  What  Douglas,  of 
Brockton,  and  Bliss,  of  Boston,  are  doing  for  consumers  in  the  way 
of  good  shoes  xit  low  prices,  is  evinced  by  the  large  pati’on  age  re¬ 
ceived  in  return.  There  are  many  of  these  stores  in  New  England. 
Of  the  varied  styles  and  sizes  of  shoes  offered,  the  ixrice  is  the  same 
for  all,  and  the  same  price  is  given  every  buyer.  There  is  no  extra 
pi'ofit  required  to  offset  dishonesty  or  erroi's  of  clerks.  Evei’y  pair 
is  kept  account  of ;  the  money  or  the  goods  mu.st  be  alwiiys  on 
hand.  Some  such  ixlan  as  this  carried  out  by  an  enterprising 
manufacturer,  one  of  integrity  and  means  and  not  afraid  to  adver¬ 
tise,  would,  I  am  sure,  bring  him  a  remunerative  business,  and 
soon  give  American  wool  growing  such  an  impetus  as  was  never 
before  dreamed  of.  v.  ii.  page. 

There  is  a  point  that  manufacturers  may  well  ponder. 
Direct  business  between  manufacturer  and  consumer 
must  come  sooner  or  later.  It  is  the  true  way  to  do 
business,  and  while  at  present  neither  class  is  fully 
educated  up  to  it,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
despair  of  its  accomplishment. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

J.  H.  Tienken,  32  Little  12th  St.,  says  that  he  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  trade  in  sweet  potatoes. 

Gakner  &  Co.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  want  all  the  choice  butter  they 
can  get.  Print  butter  is  scarce. 

If  you  have  furs  or  game,  especially  live  quail,  send  to  Wm.  H. 
Cohen  &  Co.,  229  &  231  Washington  St. 

Ip  you  want  good  prices  and  prompt  returns  for  your  dried  fruits, 
send  them  to  Worth  &  Ryan,  313  Greenwich  St. 

Fob  all  hothouse  products,  mushrooms,  lambs,  and  choice 
fruits,  Ai’chdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  have  xui  excellent  trade. 

Any  one  in  need  of  well-bi’ed  young  Ayrshires,  will  do  well  to 
address  D.  M.  Campbell,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  He  is  selling  them  at  low 
prices. 

Mb.  Wills  A.  Seward,  207  Bi-oadway,  New  Yoi-k,  is  looking  for 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  now  fresh  or  due  to  calve  next  month.  See 
his  announcement  on  page  753. 

Ip  you  wish  to  ship  live  sheep,  hogs,  or  beef  cattle,  Jelliffe, 
Wright  &  Co.,  ai’e  pi-epai-ed  to  handle  them  at  Union  Stockyards, 
West  60th  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  first-class  mar¬ 
ket,  and  Somers,  Brother  &  Co.  are  a  first-class  firm  to  handle 
yoxir  produce  on  commission.  See  the  street  address  in  their  ad- 
X  ertisement  on  market  page. 

Thoroughbred  stock  is  lower  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
and  probably  lower  than  it  will  be  again  in  some  time.  Young 
Jer.sey  and  young  Duroc-Jei’sey  pigs,  are  being  offered  by  Mrs.  D 
C.  Curtis,  Charlton,  N.  Y.—  Kirby  Homestead. 

The  following  firms  are  ready  to  receive  consignments  of  choice 
Thanksgiving  poultry;  Archdeacon  &  Co;,  100  Murray  St.,  Garner 
&  Co.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  Wm.  H.  Cohen  &  Co.,  229  &  231  Washington 
St.,  Palmer,  Rivenburg  &  Co.,  166  Reade  St.,  S.  H.  &  E.  H.  Frost, 
100  Park  Place,  Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.,  284  Washington  St.  They 
have  no  use  for  poor  stuff. 
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Thk  usual  Thanksg’iviufj  programme 
includes  a  more  or  less  elaborate  bill  of 
fare  as  the  central  attraction,  probably 
because  Thanksgiving  Day  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  feast  day  merely,  in 
many  homes.  But  let  us  comsider  an¬ 
other  side  of  the  question.  During  the 
past  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  almost 
every  farm  home  has  felt  the  effect  of 
hard  times.  “  Hard  times  ”  has  been  the 
cry  echoed  all  over  this  land,  and  has 
been  the  answer  to  many  complaints  as 
varied  and  different  as  the  complainers. 
Notonly  the  poor  have  felt  “hard  times,” 
but  even  the  wealthy  have  made  it  a  con¬ 
venient  phrase  to  explain  this  or  that 
deviation  from  their  usual  expense. 
There  has  been  complaint  enough,  all 
will  agree.  It  is  quite  late  enough  in 
the  year  to  stop  grumbling.  If  we  can¬ 
not  lift  thankful  hearts  to  Providence 
when  we  review  the  year,  then  let  us 
look  forward.  If  your  accounts  do  not 
balance,  if  you  think  Providence  owes 
you  something,  you  have  made  a  mistake 
somewhere.  You  have  overlooked  some¬ 
thing,  carelessly  or  willfully.  Go  over 
it  all  again  ;  be  sure  to  put  down  your 
blessings  at  their  real  value,  and  do  not 
forget  to  deduct  from  your  hardships  the 
value  of  experience,  which  is  always  a 
profit  on  your  side.  He  honest,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  are  yet  indebted  to 
Providence  sufficiently  to  require  you  to 
be  in  a  good  natured  frame  of  mind  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  no  matter  what  your 
table  may  present  for  your  approval. 

* 

Now  a  word  to  the  cooks.  We  could 
give  you  an  elaborate  bill  of  fare,  but 
that  might  presuppose  that  other  cooks 
didn’t  know  so  much  as  the  Chief  Cook. 
Hut  we  know  what  it  is  to  read  over  the 
recipes  for  good  things,  and  with  a  true 
housekeeper’s  impulse,  long  to  put  them 
into  effect  forthwith.  To  find  one’s 
store  of  supplies  unequal  to  the  de¬ 
mands,  puts  a  damper  on  the  enthusiasm, 
from  which  the  average  housekeeper, 
however,  is  able  to  recover  herself  ;  and 
an  appeal  to  her  own  ingenuity  rarely 
results  in  a  failure  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  “  nearly  as  good  ”  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  she  may  have  at  hand.  To  write  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  is  a  task  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  cooking  the  same.  So  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  instruct  our  read¬ 
ers  in  w'hat  we  believe  them  already  able 
to  perform,  the  preparation  of  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner.  We  shall  give  only  this 
word  of  advice  :  Let  the  dinner  be  not 
for  show  ;  do  not  go  to  extra  expense  to 
make  an  elaborate  spread,  merely  to 
convince  some  envious  relative  or 
neighbor  that  you  are  the  best  cook 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  family.  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  is  an  American  institution, 
and  Americans  should  observe  it — wdth 
thanksgiving. 


MRS.  GREGORY'S  SIDEBOARD. 

T  was  Saturday  morning.  Mrs.  Greg¬ 
ory  had  her  hands  more  than  full  of 
Saturday’s  work.  She  had  been  so  busily 
engaged  with  her  serving  during  the 
week,  that  the  housework  had  been 
somewhat  slighted.  The  Friday’s  sw'eep- 
ing,  and  numerous  odds  and  ends  of 
various  kinds,  had  all  been  postponed 
until  Saturday.  Mrs.  Gregory,  however, 
felt  equal  to  her  day’s  work.  That  de¬ 
licious  cup  of  coffee  had  such  a  wonder¬ 
fully  exhilarating  effect ;  she  felt  as 
though  she  could  do  a  week’s  wmrk  in  a 
day,  and  not  grow  weary  in  the  doing. 

There  certainly  was  no  time  for  taking 
pains  with  one’s  toilet  when  there  was 
so  much  work  to  do.  The  dishes  were 
quickly  cleared  away,  deftly  w'ashed 
and  placed  in  the  cupboard.  The  bread 
was  kneaded  ;  while  it  was  growing  to 
twice  its  original  bulk,  the  pies  were 
baked — and  also  a  caramel  cake.  Mrs. 
Gregory  had  only  13-year-old  Ethel  and 


little  Paul,  six  years  old,  to  help  her, 
but  they  were  faithful  little  workers, 
and  all  their  active  energies  were  utilized 
in  helping  mamma  with  her  morning’s 
work.  The  sweeping  and  dusting  were 
left  until  the  last  thing  before  dinner. 
While  the  dinner  was  cooking  she 
wielded  the  broom  ;  swept  the  walls, 
dislodged  every  cobweb,  sprinkled  mois¬ 
tened  bran  over  the  carpets,  and  swept 
them  thoroughly.  With  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  open,  the  rooms  were  soon  fresh, 
and  the  air  free  from  dust. 

Mrs.  Gregory  moved  about  like  an  in¬ 
cipient  whirlwind.  The  clock  hands, 
however,  took  no  pity  ;  would  not  stop 
a  single  moment.  Time  drove  them  re¬ 
lentlessly  on,  on,  on,  nearer  and  nearer 
the  dinner  hour. 

“  Here,  Ethel,  come  quickly  :  you  and 
Paul  may  rub  the  chairs  and  table  with 
kerosene ;  here  is  a  cloth  for  each  of 
you  ;  do  it  carefully — don’^miss  a  single 
spot !  1  want  to  try  that  new  furniture 

poli.sh  on  the  sideboard.  Y ou  must  work 
fast ;  papa  will  be  home  to  dinner  di¬ 
rectly  !” 

The  children  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Gregory;  though 
the  perspiration  stood  in  great  beads  on 
her  forehead,  she  viewed  her  shining 
sideboard  with  inward  satisfaction. 

“  How  surprised  John  will  be  to  see 
it  so  bright  and  new.”  She  congratu¬ 
lated  herself  upon  having  accomplLshed 
so  much  work  in  one  forenoon.  It  was 
such  a  pleasure  to  look  at  the  fresh. 


clean  rooms,  and  especially  at  the  side¬ 
board.  “  It  looks  every  whit  as  nice  as 
new,”  she  said,  as  she  hurriedly  placed 
the  dinner  upon  the  table.  It  was  a 
Saturday  dinner  ;  John  could  not  expect 
much  of  a  variety,  when  she  had  so 
much  other  work  to  do. 

After  the  family  were  seated  at  the 
dinner  table,  Mr.  Gregory  looked  at  his 
wife,  then  at  his  children,  as  if  he  wished 
to  say  something,  but  thought  better  of 
it,  and  remained  silent.  Mr.  Gregory 
Avas  especially  neat  about  his  personal 
appearance.  However  hui*ried  he  was, 
he  managed,  somehow,  to  find  time  to 
wash,  comb  his  hair,  and  clean  his  finger¬ 
nails  before  each  meal. 

Mrs.  Gregory  waited  a  few  moments 
for  some  commendatory  comments  from 
her  husband.  She  thought,  “  He  must 
certainly  notice  how  nice  and  new  the 
sideboard  looks.”  Finally,  unable  to 
wait  for  voluntary  expression  on  his 
part,  she  said  with  pride  and  exultation 
in  her  voice,  “See  how  my  sideboard 
shines,  John  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Kate,  but  your  face  doesn’t,” 
Avas  his  reply. 

A  great  lump  seemed  to  SAvell  up  in  her 
throat,  and,  somehow  the  sideboard  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  enshrouded  Avith  a  film  ; 
its  neAvness  seemed  quite  gone.  She  saAv 
only  the  reflection  of  an  untidy  Avoman 
in  its  clear  glass ;  a  Avoman  in  an  old, 
faded  gOAvn,  with  grimy  looking  face, 
and  disheveled  hair.  Mrs.  Gregory 
looked  at  Ethel ;  looked  at  Paul.  Only 
now  she  realized  that  they  had  been 
neglected  ;  saw  their  unkempt  hair  and 
half  washed  hands.  She  and  they  had 


been  too  busy  to  think  of  themselves. 

Many  thoughts  passed  through  Mrs. 
Gregory’s  mind  that  Saturday  aftenioon. 
Was  it  right,  Avas  it  necessary,  was  it 
proper,  she  asked  herself,  so  to  disregard 
one’s  personal  appearance  even  on  Satur¬ 
day?  Did  it  give  evidence  of  good  manage¬ 
ment,  to  crowd  into  one  forenoon  so  much 
work  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility 
to  take  any  pains  with  one’s  appearance? 
After  all,  would  it  not  be  better  to  let 
one’s  sideboard  go  unpolished,  than  to 
let  one’s  self  sit  doAvn  to  preside  over  a 
meal  as  she  had  done  that  day  ?  “  Yes, 

but  your  face  doesn’t,”  kept  ringing  in 
her  ears  all  the  afternoon.  She  made  up 
her  mind  that  henceforth  she  and  the 
children  Avould  at  least  be  on  a  par  Avith 
the  house  and  its  belongings. 

A  different  atmosphere  pervaded  the 
Gregory  dining-room  that  evening  Avhen 
tea  was  served.  Mrs.  Gregory  took 
especial  pains  with  her  toilet  ;  deter¬ 
mined  that  her  face  should  outshine  her 
polished  sideboard.  The  children  were 
likeAvise  different — clean,  fresh  and 
beaming.  Mr.  Gregory  looked  about  the 
table  again.  With  a  smile  and  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  he  said,  “  The  sideboard  can’t 
outshine  you  to-night,  Kate,  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  I  would  rather  see  you 
and  the  children  neat  and  trim,  even  if 
dust  accumulates  in  consequence,  or  the 
sideboard  grows  dull  and  old.  You  do 
not  need  to  work  so  hard  ;  you  know  you 
do  not.  It  is  a  form  of  intemperance  in 
which  you  are  wont  to  indulge.” 

MK8.  AV.  A.  KKni.KRMAN. 


FOR  THE  CLOTHESLINE. 

To  protect  the  clothesline  when  not  in 
use,  is  an  economy  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  will  last  longer,  and  will  also 
keep  clean,  which  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  wiping  it  off  before  hanging 
out  the  clothes.  The  box  and  reel  shown 
at  Fig.  199  are  so  simple  as  to  no  need  no 
description,  and  the  carpenter  of  the 
family  will  haA’^e  no  difficulty  in  making 
them,  unless  his  OAvn  unwillingness 
should  prove  an  obstacle.  The  posts 
for  the  clothesline  should  be  properly 
placed,  made  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  the  line  may  be  quickly  stretched 
ready  for  the  clothes.  The  line  that  is 
alAvays  up,  unfortunately  comes  down 
some  day,  and  usually  at  a  vei'y  incon¬ 
venient  season.  Hy  folloAving  the  above 
method,  Avashday  may  be  made  a  little 
easier. 


THANKSGIVING  CHEER. 

HE  standard  round  of  ncAvspaper 
topics,  Avhile  seldom  failing  to 
bring  up,  in  its  annual  revolutions, 
bucketfuls  of  seasonable  menus  and  di¬ 
rections  for  fresh  culinary  intricacies, 
seems  unaccountably  chary  of  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragement  regarding 
the  things  that  make  up  the  real  cheer 
of  the  day.  Why  do  not  the  Avomen  at 
whose  houses  people  always  have  a  good 
time,  impart  to  us  the  secret  of  how  to 
make  people  happy  ?  Trying  to  make  a 
good  time  for  others  is  so  praiseAvorthy 
a  task,  that  it  seems  the  more  pity  that 
any  should  go  about  it  blindly,  or  for 
lack  of  adequate  support,  miss  some  of 
the  best  possible  results.  Of  course, 
when  regarded  theoretically,  all  one’s 
guests  are  invariably  affable,  patient, 
obliging  and  really  fond  of  their  rela¬ 


tives  ;  but  experimentally,  many  a  day’s 
pleasure  has  been  spoiled  because  people 
failed  to  behave  as  Avell  as  they  might. 

Is  not  the  spirit  of  hospitality  one  of 
the  loveliest  instincts  developed  in  men 
and  women  by  the  possession  of  a  home? 
Nearly  every  man  is  at  his  best  when 
w'elcoming  others  to  his  fireside — where 
he  was  when  the  stress  of  preparation 
was  at  its  height  depends  on  several 
things.  Children  love  a  holiday  as  ani¬ 
mals  love  the  sunshine.  Hut  the  children 
ought  to  imbibe  the  idea  that  a  season  of 
much  serving,  as  well  as  one  of  unusual 
hilarity,  is  at  hand.  Upon  whether 
children  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  too 
shy  or  too  forward,  depends  the  matter 
of  what  would  best  be  said  to  them  by 
Avay  of  putting  them  at  their  best.  Help¬ 
fulness  is  alAvays  lovely  in  a  child,  and 
they  may  all  be  led  to  look  upon  the 
coming  festivities  as  opportunities  for 
entertaining  those  younger  than  them¬ 
selves,  being  nice  to  grandpa,  or  waiting 
upon  some  invalid  or  aged  person.  Ap¬ 
proached  in  this  spirit,  a  holiday  will 
seldom  fail  to  yield  more  actual  pleasure 
to  the  little  people  than  if  they  Avere  left 
to  anticipate  only  joy  and  gratification  to 
themselves. 

Among  the  older  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  so  much  depends  upon  the  sincerity 
of  the  welcome,  the  mirth  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  hour,  the  putting  aside  of  per¬ 
sonal  animosities,  and  the  burying  of 
every  external  trace  of  that  quiet  hatred 
that  sometimes  exists  between  blood  re¬ 
lations,  for  Thanksgiving  Day  ought  to 
be  a  day  of  family  reunions.  Preemi¬ 
nently,  it  is  the  day  for  remembering 
the  aged  and  the  lonely.  To  none  Avill 
it  bring  more  hearty  satisfaction  than  to 
those  who  keep  the  good  old  festival 
where  their  presence  will  afford  most 
pleasure  to  others,  or  who  entertain 
those  guests  who  have  greatest  claims  to 
their  ministrations. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


KEEPING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  TIMES 

FRIEND  told  me  the  following,  not 
long  ago,  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
benefit  some  one  else.  In  my  friend’s 
case,  I  believe  that  the  real  benefit  came 
from  her  own  efforts  to  return  the  favors 
Avhich  she  thought  she  had  received. 
Said  she  :  “You  Avill  hardly  believe  how 
much  I  have  come  to  depend  on  my  let¬ 
ters  for  stimulus.  I  Avrite  to  one  cousin 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  another  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  My  sister  lives  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  tAvo  cor¬ 
respondents  Avho  are  not  relatives.  One 
does  office  w'ork  in  a  large  city,  and  one 
is  a  country  school-ma’am.  The  latter 
is  progressive  and  enthusiastic,  indus¬ 
trious  and  persevering,  and  her  letters 
are  full  of  life,  fairly  breathing  courage 
and  ambition  from  their  pages. 

“My  office  girl  is  older,  quieter,  and 
more  given  to  Avriting  at  great  length, 
real  happenings  in  the  great  city,  with 
her  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  same, 
often  filling  seven  to  nine  closely  written 
pages.  My  relatives  write  long,  neAvsy 
letters  giving  me  many  bits  of  every-day 
wisdom,  many  accounts  of  the  far  differ¬ 
ent  customs  of  East  and  West.  These 
letters  are  living  links  connecting  me 
with  the  outside  world.” 

Yet,  after  all,  my  friend’s  letters  were 
probably  the  best  of  the  lot.  She  Avas 
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Careful  to  use  correct  forms  and  express¬ 
ions.  She  tried  to  have  her  letters  con¬ 
tain  interesting  facts,  and,  between  you 
and  me,  she  was  a  good  questioner,  and 
always  gave  the  one  to  whom  she  wrote, 
plenty  of  subjects  upon  which  to  write. 
She  “wanted  to  know”  about  various 
matters  in  which  they  were  versed.  In 
order  to  write  thus,  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  times.  Isn’t  here 
a  hint  which  will  help  some  one  to  a 
broader  outlook  the  coming  winter  ? 

MRS.  LEVI  II.  NILES. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

HE  new  skirt  has  at  the  back  four 
large  box-plaits  —  not  flat,  but 
rounded.  These  plaits  are  not  over  an 
inch  in  width  at  the  top,  but  grow  very 
wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Hats  continue  to  be  trimmed  under¬ 
neath  the  brim,  with  velvet,  ribbon  or 
flowers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  trim¬ 
ming.  Most  hats  are  overtrimmed.  A 
single  hat  sometimes  has  enough  trim¬ 
ming  to  tastefully  trim  three.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  this  profuse  trim¬ 
ming  usually  fails  to  produce  a  stylish 
or  pretty  effect.  The  ordinary  milliner, 
in  attempting  to  follow  this  style,  makes 
a  failure.  Simpler  styles  fare  better  in 
the  amateur’s  hands. 

Jet,  gold  and  silver  spangles  are  much 
used,  some  bonnets  being  almost  entirely 
composed  of  either.  They  look  more 
like  crowns  and  coronets  for  queens, 
rather  than  the  headdresses  of  untitled 
American  women.  Buckles  of  rhine¬ 
stones  and  imitation  jewels,  are  also 
used.  Velvet  is  the  preferred  trimming 
material.  Satin  ribbon  is  used,  rosettes 
of  the  brighter  colors  often  taking  the 
place  of  flowers.  Ostrich  tips,  black 
being  the  favorite,  are  much  used,  six 
or  more  often  appearing  on  one  hat. 

Tue  plateaus,  or  “flats”  are  seen 
again,  a  novelty  consisting  of  a  felt 
plateau,  with  a  circular  design  of  lace 
covering  the  felt.  These  are  not  likely 
to  be  so  popular  as  last  year,  however. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Hickory  Nut  Macaroons. — Every  one 
who  has  eaten  it,  knows  how  delicious 
nut  cake  is.  Here  is  another  way  of 
using  the  hickory  nut  which  promises  to 
be  very  nice.  The  New  York  Ledger  is 
authority  for  it:  To  1}4  cupful  of  hickory 
nut  meats  pounded  fine,  add  ground  all¬ 
spice  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Make  a 
frosting  as  for  cakes,  stir  in  the  meats 
and  spices.  Flour  the  hands  and  roll  the 
mixture  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg.  Lay  them  on  tins  well  but¬ 
tered,  giving  room  to  spread  ;  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Use  washed  butter  for 
greasing  the  tins,  as  lard  or  salt  butter 
gives  an  unpleasant  taste. 

Frizzled  Celery. — A  new  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  celery  which  appeals  to  the  eye 
rather  than  the  palate,  is  given  by  the 
Household  :  Frizzled  celery  is  very  easy 
to  prepare,  and  is  a  very  pretty  ornament 
to  many  dishes.  Cut  each  stalk  of  celery 
lengthwise  in  about  four  pieces ;  then 
cut  these  pieces  in  lengths  about  2)4 
inches  long.  Shred  each  piece  with  a 
needle  into  narrow  strips  at  one  end, 
leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  the  piece 
whole  at  the  other  end.  Put  these  pieces 
of  celery,  after  they  are  shredded  in  this 
way,  into  ice-cold  water  and  set  them  in 
the  refrigerator  for  tw  o  hours.  By  this 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoriat 


Many  readers  who  have  not  the  time 
to  go  out  and  work  up  a  club,  send  us  a 
list  of  names,  and  we  send  sample  copies 
direct.  Then  a  mere  suggestion  secures 
the  subscription. 


time  they  will  be  curled  up  and  crisped 
in  every  direction  in  the  closest  and  most 
attractive  little  curls,  which  will  make  a 
very  dainty  appearance. 

Cabrage  Salads. — One-half  head  of 
cabbage  chopped  fine  sprinkled  with 
salt.  Dressing :  One  egg  well  beaten, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  vine¬ 
gar,  one-half  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard,  mixed  smooth  in 
vinegar  before  adding  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  celery  salt.  Let  all  come  to  a  boil 
and  thicken  ;  pour  over  the  cabbage, 
stirring  thoroughly. 

Another :  One-half  head  of  cabbage 
shredded,  three  small  onions  and  one 
Cayenne  pepper  chopped  fine.  Mix  with 
the  cabbage,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
cover  with  vinegar.  SARAii  rodney. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6205.  Ladies’  Basque. 

This  basque  is  specially  adapted  to 
ladies  of  full  figure,  as  the  added  under¬ 
arm  gore  gives  seeming  length  to  the 
waist.  Stylish  pointed  revers  taper  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  basque  in  front. 
If  preferred,  the  revers  may  be  omitted. 


6205. 


Ladies’  Basque. 

lengthwise  trimming  of  braid  or  pas¬ 
sementerie  taking  their  place.  This 
basque  is  quite  as  desirable  for  women 
of  slender  proportions.  Pattern  620.5  is 
cut  in  eight  sizes,  viz.,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

A  commonplace  life,  we  say,  and  we  sigh ; 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say  ? 

The  commonplace  sun  in  the  commonplace  sky 
Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace  things. 
The  flower  that  blooms  and  the  bird  that  sings ; 
But  sad  was  the  world  and  dark  our  lot 
If  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone  not ; 

And  God,  who  sees  each  separate  soul. 

Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes  his  beautiful 
whole.  — Susan  Coolidge. 

. . .  .Emerson  :  “  SJiallow  men  believe  in 
luck,  believe  in  circumstances.  Strong 
men  believe  in  cause  and  effect.” 

. . .  .Atchison  Globe  :  “  A  keen  look  at 
the  wolf  at  your  door  may  show  him  to 
be  the  ghost  of  your  ill-management  and 
shiftlessness.” 

....Evening  Post,  New  York:  “The 
true  role  for  the  social  reformer  in  our 
day,  is  to  comfort  and  help  the  weak- 
hearted,  to  raise  up  those  who  fall,  to 
strengthen  those  who  stand,  and  to  open 
to  all  a  fair  field,  and  try  to  keep  down 
the  world’s  supply  of  envy,  hatred  and 
malice.” 

_ The  Watchman  :  “  A  man  who  car¬ 
ries  a  sour,  cross-grained,  jealous  spirit 
into  a  church  does  his  best  to  impoverish 
its  life.  And  no  matter  under  what  pre¬ 
tence  of  zeal  for  orthodoxy  his  spirit 
may  mark  itself,  the  heterodoxy  of  his 
temper  more  than  neutralizes  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  beliefs.” 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


....E.  Wenborn  in  The  Housekeeper: 
“  Household  duties  cannot  be  neglected, 
but  to  prevent  them  from  exacting  of 
woman  more  of  her  spiritual  being  than 
is  necessary,  mental  refreshment  is 
needed,  whether  it  be  in  the  way  of 
growth  or  expression.  I’hysicians  knov 
that  fretting  over  small  cares  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  fill  insane  asylums.” 

. . .  .Lend  a  Hand  :  “  Do  we  realize  even 
yet  to  how  great  an  extent  every  human 
being  is  the  natural  product  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  that  all  we  know  we  have 
been  taught  ;  that  the  good  start  we  got 
in  life  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
loving  fathers  and  mothers  who  poured 
out  their  lives  into  our  own,  and  little  by 
little  and  with  infinite  pains,  taught  us 
to  walk,  to  talk,  to  eat,  to  read,  to  woi’k, 
to  live  ?  These  things  come,  not  by  in¬ 
tuition,  but  by  example  and  precept.” 


Ittii&’CfUanfousi  gKlvtvtiSiiun. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai.  New-Yobkeb. 


The  Best 


Remedy  for 

STOMACH, 

Liver,  and 


Bowel  Complaints 


AYER’S  PILLS 


Received 

Highest  Awards 

AT  THE 

World’s  Fair. 


The  Old  Arm  Chair, 

THE  LOUNGE,  DESK  or  BUGGY 
CUSHIONS,  should  be  covered  with 
PANTASOTE.  It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like 
leather.  Costs  half  as  much.  These  stores 
and  many  others  sell  it :  M.  J.  Grossman, 
58  E.  13th  Street;  R.  Weiden,  30  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  A.  Dutton;  Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Wanamaker;  De  Turck,  Bas¬ 
sett  <fe  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Lussky,  Payne* 
Co.,  Chicago;  C.  L.  Greeno, Cincinnati ;  Wm. 
Barr  Dry  floods  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES  to 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Wabebooms:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Mii.ls  :  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Cn  D  llADnV  ABINGIXIN,  ILL.,  Manu- 
CUi  111  n AHU  I  p  facturer  of  Black  Cattle 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Rugs,  Caps,  etc. 


ICHAUTAUQUAi 

READING  CIRCLE. 

C  A  definite  course  in  English  History  L/ 
-  and  Literature,  Modern  Art,  Geology,  and  _ 

^  Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  ^ 

S  Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading. 

CTake  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com-  ^ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complete  and  helpful 
plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878.  ^ 

S  JclinH.  Vincent,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ^ 

CLSC 


SAVE  ^  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  4866 
sq.  In.  of  iron  get  Intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


COOK'S  FLOUR  BIN 

WITH  SIFTER. 

New,  Convenient  and  Saving  Device  for 
Holding  Flour.  Built  In  three  sizes,  to 
hold  2.'),  .')0  and  100  pounds  of  flour. 
Send  for  Special  Price  to  Agents. 

COOK  FLOUR  BIN  CO., 

IIOMKU,  MICH. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Knits  a  HtockliiK  keal  and  too  In 
tun  ininutus.  Knits  everything 
B||Prnnn||^  1  ru<|nircd  in  the  huuseliuld  from 

BmTTTTTTTu^^^L  I  homespun  or  factory, wool  or  cot* 
ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitteron 
1  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  It 
\  STRONG,  DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

ICE  Satisfaction  jfitftY'ftY'tccd.  Agents 

QQ  wanted.  For  particulars  and  sain- 

•  ^  pl«  work,  address, 

J,  E.  GEABHAKT,  Clearfield,  1’. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machine  in  the  locality  where 
.'V***^  they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
'SgNB^M^show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

S65-OOSewing  Machine 

SABS0LUTELY””“1S 

rn|"n  you  can  live  at  home  and 
I  n  tLtimake  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  A'^ehavemachinesrang- 
'ing  in  price  from  ?8.98  up.  We  are 
the  only  Miiiiufaeturers  selling 
in  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
withontonecentin  advance.  Don’tfailtowritetoday. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


rOURNAMEONi 


a'lL  ruu  10  UKNTii.  ' 


I  26  ^Lovelir  Car^, ylK 

KI.NU  CAKU  VO,.SuUTU  UaVIS.  >.uSM. 


Farm  and  Fireside  says : 

Se  only  Meat  Chopper 
er  saw  that  we  Wou  Id 
house  room.  It  has 
oven  such  a  very  use- 
ul  machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy  its  benefits 
with  us.” 


FOB  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 
M  ince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  &c.,  <5sc. 


AQ  y»»y  American 

Agriculturist  says  : 
.  “  We  have  given  this 

Meat  Chopper  a  thorougli 
trial  with  most  satisfac- 
tory  results.  They  excel 
anything  of  the  kind  made 
in  either  hemisphere.” 


Third  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philada?^ 
SEND  FOR  (  ATALOOUE,  FREE. 


four  largo  24-pago  catalogue  of  Or-  *...  - ( 

direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole-  III  1 

sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  proflts 

of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions  ' 

of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first-  . i ■'■'i ff.TWii 

ranted  20  years,  aM  5  0 

with  stool  and  X  y  ••  SlSlvirU  J'"  Ji . .  SBIW 

book,  for  on\y  Aa^  A  Al^  0  vafsdAi 

No  money  required  until  instm- 
ment  has  been  ihorougtily  tested  in  f 

your^  own  house.  Sold  on  Imtal-  ■|Pi 

We  positiwiy  ^(Tuaranfee  every 

Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years.  -  -  . ' 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  it  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered  on  earth.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  Is  recei  vod. 

As  an  advertisement,  wo  g/A  a  OO  Stool,  Book  and  Cover 

will  sell  the  first  Piano  of  "I  /  Free, 

our  make  in  a  place  for  only  1  A  Va-*  Rcgtdar  price,  $360.00. 


FREE 
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‘‘PLAIN  TALK." 

Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  vouch  for 
the  following  story.  1  give  it  to  you  as 
it  came  to  me,  and  you  can  judge  as  to 
its  probability  after  you  have  absorbed 
its  le.sson.  During  the  recent  exciting 
campaign  in  this  city,  an  old  man  stood 
in  front  of  one  of  the  great  hotels.  He 
held  a  tray  on  which  crawled  a  litter  of 
very  small  “  tiger  striped  ”  kittens  which 
he  wanted  to  sell.  There  he  stood  yell¬ 
ing  as  loud  as  he  could  : 

“  liere'n  your  yoxiny  Tamrmmy  tujers  ! 
Here  they  are  !  ” 

He  made  noise  enough  to  carry  an  elec¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  the  Tammany  politicians 
was  so  much  pleased  that  he  bought  a 
kitten.  About  a  week  later,  the  same 
politician  went  along  the  street,  and 
there  stood  the  old  man  again  with  most 
of  his  kittens  still  for  sale.  Hut  he  had 
changed  his  tune,  and  now  he  was  yell- 
ing  : 

“  Jferc’s  your  ANTl-Tauxmaiiy  klttenn. 
Here  they  are  !  ” 

The  politician  walked  up  to  him  and 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  : 

“  See  here,  you,  didn’t  you  stand  here 
a  week  ago  calling  those  cats  Tammany 
tiyern  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  did,  boss.” 

“  Well,  here  you  are  tacking  an  ANTI 
on  to  those  little  cats.  You’re  a  fraud  !  ” 

“  No  1  ain’t,  boss  !  1  called  them  little 

cats  tiyers  a  week  ago.  Since  that  time 
they^ve  yot  their  eyes  open  !  See  ?  ” 


* 


See  the  point  ?  To  get  your  eyes  open 
is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  see  how  things 
ai’e  going  and  thus  pick  out  the  side 
where  victory,  honor  or  profit  may  be 
found.  That  old  man  was  sharp  enough 
to  see  that  Tammany  was  in  for  a  de¬ 
feat  and  that  tiyers  were  at  a  discount ; 
so  he  decided  to  go  with  the  crowd.  Now, 
the  plain  talk  we  have  for  you  to-day  is 
in  the  line  o^  an  eye-opener.  Hack  on 
page  (')34  of  The  K.  N.-Y.,  you  will  find  a 
list  of  nine  valuable  premiums  that  are 
to  be  given  to  the  persons  sending  the 
largest  nine  clubs  before  December  15. 
To  take  a  little  of  the  salt  out  of  your 
memory,  we  will  repeat  them  here  : 

$25  in  Cash. 

A  Splendid  Gold  Watch. 

An  Elegant  Sleigh. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Sewing  Machine. 

The  Great  Western  Food  Steamer. 
$15  in  Cash. 

An  Excellent  Fodder  Cutter. 

The  Crystal  Creamer. 

$10  in  Cash. 

There  they  are — look  at  them  while  we 
plane  off  the  bandage  on  your  eyes  with 
a  little  plain  talk.  We  are  having  just 
now  the  biggest  boom  in  the  way  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  that  The  11.  N.-Y.  has  ever 
known  at  any  similar  period  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  That  is  a  fact,  and  we  don’t  care 
if  the  advertisers  all  read  it.  The  one 
singular  feature  of  it  is  that  this  great 
increase  comes  mostly  in  ones  and  twos. 
The  great  majority  are  smgles  brought 
ill  by  reading  sample  copies,  and  not 
though  the  solicitation  of  an  agent. 
There  nevex  was  a  time  when  it  took 
fewer  sample  copies  to  bring  in  a  stranger 
as  a  paid  up  subscriber  than  it  does  this 
season.  # 


Now  we  can’t  complain  a  bit  about 
this.  The  mail  business  suits  us,  for  you 
will  notice  that  we  don’t  have  to  pay  any 
agent’s  commission  on  these  sample  copy 
subscriptions.  It  w'ould  be  money  in 
our  pocket  to  have  them  all  come  in  this 
way,  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
agent  is  a  very  useful  and  influential 
friend  in  the  subscription  business,  and 
we  want  his  services.  W^e,  therefore, 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Our  mails  show  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  a  popular  paper.  It  gives  a  heaping 
dollar’s  w^orth,  and  it  doesn’t  take  a  man 


six  months  to  find  it  out.  The  tide  is 
with  us  this  year.  The  paper  speaks  up 
for  itself,  and  all  the  agent  has  to  do  is 
to  call  attention  to  its  good  features, 
and  ask  a  fair  study  of  one  or  two  i.ssues. 

2.  Outside  of  the  first  three  clubs,  the 
lists  competing  for  these  nine  premiums 
are  so  small  that  we  will  guarantee  that 
an  energetic  man  can  earn  fourth  choice 
in  two  days’  careful  work.  The  agents 
haven’t  waked  up  yet,  and  it  looks  now 
as  though  half  a  dozen  amateurs  will 
walk  off  with  six  of  these  premiums. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  straight,  honest  talk. 
There  are  no  lies  in  this  department. 
We  are  not  going  to  tell  you  just  how 
large  the  clubs  are  now.  That  wouldn’t 
be  fair.  We  simply  say  that  those  fol¬ 
lowing  the  third  are  small  up  to  date, 
and  that  you  have  the  chance  of  your  life 
to  get  a  premium. 

Hear  in  mind,  now,  we  are  not  com¬ 
plaining.  We  are  happy  as  larks  over 
the  looks  of  things.  We  have  that  $.2 
bill  ready  every  day  for  the  largest  daily 
clubs,  and  we  wouldn’t  breathe  an  inch 
deeper  if  that  S25  cash  prize  were  to  be 
paid  for  a  club  of  one  subscription.  We 
are  all  right,  but  we  won’t  be  fully  satis¬ 
fied  till  we  secure  your  services  as  (ujent. 
We  believe  that  you  can  help  us,  and  we 
krum  we  can  heliJ  you. 

Now,  then,  you  have  your  eyes  opened. 
Quit  being  tigers  ;  be  honest  cats,  and 
out  with  your  claws  for  one  of  those 
prizes.  Don’t  get  discouraged.  Read 
this  : 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
When  I  began  to  read  it  a  year  ago  last  winter,  I 
did  not  like  the  arrangement  of  it,  and  was  not 
favorably  impressed  with  it,  as  it  was  different 
from  other  agricultural  papers  that  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  read.  But  the  more  I  read  it,  the  more 
I  liked  it.  I  believe  that  you  have  struck  the  best 
methods  of  getting  to  farmers,  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  calling.  o.  N.  b. 

St.  Charles,  Minn. 

There  are  any  number  of  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try  just  like  that.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  other  farm  papers.  We  try 
to  make  it  so.  Its  unique  and  original 
features  are  part  of  our  stock  in  trade. 
They  may  seem  strange  to  some  men  at 


IHi.scfUancou.s’  gnUTVti.eiinn. 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentino 
The  Uukai.  New-Youker. 


PROGRESS. 


People  who  get  the  greatest 
degree  of  comfort  and  real  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  life,  are  tho.se 
who  make  the  most  out 

_ of  their  opportunities. 

Quick  perception  and 
good  judgment,  lead  such 
promptly  to  adopt  and 
make  use  of  those  refined 
and  improved  products  of 
modem  inventive  genius 
_  which  best  serve  the 
/i  needs  of  their  physical 

Will,  /■mm'/AX  Accordingly, 

the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  people 
are  found  to  employ 
the  most  refined  and 
perfect  laxative  to  reg- 
rulate  and  tone  up  the 
stomach,  liver,  and 
^  bow'els,  when  in  need 
of  such  an  agent — hence  the  great  popularity 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  These  are 
made  from  the  purest,  most  refined  and 
concentrated  vegetable  extracts,  and  from 
fort}' -two  to  forty -four  are  contained  in 
each  vial,  which  is  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  the  cheaper  made  and  more  ordinary 
pills  found  in  the  market.  In  curative  vir¬ 
tues,  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  ordinary  pills,  as  any 
one  may  easily  learn  by  sending  for  a  free 
sample,  (four  to  seven  doses)  of  the  Pel¬ 
lets,  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card. 

QNCE  USED  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR. 


The  Pellets  cure  biliousness,  sick  and 
bilious  headache,  dizziness,  costiveness,  or 
constipation,  sour  stomach,  loss  of  appetite, 
coated  tongue,  indigestion,  or  dyspepsia, 
windy  belchings,  “heartburn,”  pain  and 
distress  after  eating,  and  kindred  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels. 
Put  up  in  glass  vials,  therefore  always 
fresh  and  reliable.  One  little  “Pellet” 
is  a  laxative,  two  are  mildly  cathartic. 
As  a  “dinner  pill,”  to  promote  digestion, 
take  one  each  day  after  dinner.  To  relieve 
distress  from  over-eating,  they  are  un¬ 
equaled.  The}'  are  tiny,  sugar-coated 
granules;  any  child  will  readily  take  them. 

-Accept  no  substitute  that  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  “just  as  good.”  It  may  de 
belter  for  the  dealer,  because  of  paying  him 
a  better  profit,  but  he  is  not  the  one  who 
needs  help.  Address  for  free  sample, 

WoKLH’s  Dispensary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


first,  but,  like  our  friend  in  Minnesota, 
they  will  grow  to  like  them  after  a  few 
issue.s.  So  keep  at  them,  friends,  with  a 
brave  heart.  Next  week  we  shall  tell 
you  something  about  how  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  made  up.  One  thing  more  :  These  pre¬ 
miums  are  all  first-class — just  what  you 
would  pay  your  cash  for.  On  page  688, 
we  printed  what  O.  H.  Pearson  said  about 
his  prize  bicycle.  Here  is  what  a  neigh¬ 
bor  adds  £o  that  testimony  : 

I  saw  Mr.  Pear.son,  of  Bethel,  the  other  day.  To 
say  that  he  is  pleased  with  that  bicycle,  is  putting 
it  mildly.  I  was  somewhat  amused  at  your  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  riding  it,  as  he  weighs  over  200  pounds ; 
the  bicycle  is  for  his  son. 

Mr.  Pearson  is  certainly  a  solid  man  at 
tlie  subscription  bu.siness.  It  wouldn’t 
hurt  our  feelings  if  he  captured  five  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  every  pound  he  weighs. 


Ix  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


A  position  as  head  man 
on  gentleman’s  country 
place  or  farm  by  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  (American), 
:12  years  old,  having  had  10  years’  experience  in  dairy, 
poultry  and  fruit  farming.  First-class  references. 
T.  CRANE  JR.,  Somers,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE 
BREECH  LOADER 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 


WATCHES 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  cbM^r  th&n  «1m- 
wherf.  Before  jou  buj  send 
sump  for  50  eaulogoe. 

POWELL  (S  CLEMENT  CO. 

1  (>6n»ia  SU.ClBelnnatifO* 


Nerve 

Tonic  ^ 


60c. 
per  box. 

•  for  $2.50. 


Blood 

Builder 


Dr.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  Brockyil}e,Ont* 


$750-00  h  Year  and  All  Expenses. 

We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladies  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agents  on  our  new 
Dubllcatlons.  Full  particulars  given  on  application, 
[f  you  apply  please  send  references,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  photograph.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  for  terms  to  local  canvassers. 

Address  8.  I.  BELL  &  CO  ,  Philadelphia  Pa 


Money-Saving  Combinations. 

WE  have  secured  special  ra’tes  for  the  papers  mentioned  below,  and  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  combination  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorkkb.  We  have  selected  papers  that  stand  at  the  head  of  their  class,  and 
those  that  we  can  recommend  to  our  own  subscribers.  At  least  one  subscription 
for  The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkeb  must  accompany  every  order. 


The  N.  Y.  World. 

The  New  York  Weekly  World,  has  just  changed 
Its  weekly  into  a  twlce-a-week  paper,  and  you 
can  now  get  the  two  papers  a  week  for  the  same 
old  price  -  II  a  year.  The  news  from  New  York 
fresh  every  three  days. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.65. 


Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  great  progressive  Democratic  weekly 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  strong  advocate  of  South¬ 
ern  Interests,  and  is  a  reliable  authority  on 
Southern  enterprises  and  development.  Regu¬ 
lar  price.  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  11.50. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  are  few  people  In  the  United  States  who 
have  not  laughed  over  the  jokes  and  humor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  eltner  direct  from  its 
own  columns  or  In  clippings  from  it  In  other 
papers.  It  Is  a  great  family  paper.  Regular 
price,  11 

In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  11.75. 


The  Practical  Dairyman. 

The  only  dairy  and  creamery  journal  published 
in  the  East.  K.  C.  Powell,  Editorial  Writer; 
B.  C.  Bliss,  Editor  Creamery  Department;  Geo. 
E.  Newell.  Editor  Cheese  Department.  Best 
dairy  writers  in  America  contribute.  Regular 
price,  5U  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.35. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  full  of  good  things  for 
the  laflUs,  young  and  old,  containing  stories 
from  the  best  writers,  helpful  household  hints 
and  fancy  and  decorative  work.  Regular  price, 
50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  U.  N.-Y.,  11,30. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Pacinc 
Coast  Rural  Industry,  with  Dairying,  Orchard¬ 
ing  and  Poultry-raising  Departments.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.25. 


The  Q,ueen  of  Fashion. 

Most  valuaDle  Ladles’  Fashion  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  money  in  the  world  Handsome 
illustrations  each  month  of  all  the  latest  cele¬ 
brated  McCall  Bazar  Glove- Fitting  Patterns, 
besides  general  news  of  interest  to  any  family. 
Patterns  and  styles  always  reliable  and  strictly 
up-to-date.  A  Free  Pattern  to  each  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  Regular  prlee.  50  cents. 

In  combination  wflth  The  R.  N.-Y..  11.35. 


Ohio  State  Journal. 

Issued  twice  a  week;  Is  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Ohio,  printing  more  Ohio  news  than  any 
other,  and  reaching  nearly  every  post-office  in 
Ohio  the  same  day  of  pubtlcatlon  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y..  11.75. 


The  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
weekly  newspapers  In  western  New  York.  Ten 
and  twelve  pages  weekly.  It  is  a  great  news¬ 
paper  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  Regular 
price,  II  a  year. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  $1.65. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Addresses  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  and  a 
citizen.  Doesn’t  tell  him  how  to  farm,  but  how 
to  sell,  and  where  and  when,  and  keeps  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  upon  his  rights  as  a  shipper,  producer 
and  taxpayer.  All  the  news,  too,  and  plenty 
of  “good  reading ’’ for  the  family.  Now  read 
In  100,0(X)  farm  houses.  Regular  price,  $1. 

In  combination  with  The  B.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 


The  Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

The  dairy  market  paper.  Published  every  Mon¬ 
day  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade.  Complete  and  reliable  market 
Information.  Regular  price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y..  11.70. 


Farm  Poultry. 

The  best  poultry  paper  In  the  world  It  teaches 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  poultry  diseases;  bow 
to  bring  the  pullets  to  early  laying;  how  to 
make  bens  lay  the  most  eggs;  hov  to  build  the 
best  houses  and  yards,  and  bow  to  obtain  the 
most  profitable  breeds.  Semi-monthly.  Regnla 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.75. 


The  State. 

This  Is  the  oldest  evening  paper  In  Richmond, 
Ya.  The  weekly  has  eight  pages,  and  contains 
all  the  State  and  general  news.  Regular  price,  II 
In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11. 5U. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel. 

This  is  the  only  Wisconsin  paper  publishing 
regularly  tne  proceedings  of  farmers’  Institutes 
held  in  Wisconsin  during  the  fail  and  winter 
months.  No  better  paper  lor  complete  State 
news  18  published. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.50. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

This  36-page  semi-monthly  devoted  to  bees, 
honey  and  nome  interests,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  leading  journal  of  its  Class.  These  who 
keep  bees  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  while 
many,  no  longer  interested  in  bees,  consider 
me  Garden  and  Home  department  of  so  much 
value,  mat  tney  coniinne  bubscrioers.  Regular 
price,  II. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  fl  75 


Farm  Journal. 

Every  one  knows  this  bright  monthly  paper. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  It.  It  is  unique  and 
original.  Regular  price,  60  cents. 

In  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  11.20. 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower  and 

HOilB  COMPANION.  A  monthly  paper:  edited 
by  Charles  A.  Green,  who  has  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  practical  horticultural  writer.  Prof. 
H.  B.  Van  Deman^  formerly  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology  at  Washington.  P..  C. 
Reynolds,  L.  B.  Pierce  and  other  first-class 
writers  contribute  to  its  columns.  It  snould  be 
In  the  heme  of  every  fruit  grower.  Regular 
prlce^M^nts^tion  ^he  R.  N.-Y.,  $1.25. 


Every  Subscriber  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  Entitled  to 

A  FREE  SAflPLE  COPY  OF 

(HBisrini^oRK 

A  Bright,  Family  Religious  Newspaper. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


$3  a  year— 40  to  52  pages— Weekly. 

Address  for  sample  copy  THE  CHRISTI.AN  WORK, 

Box  2429  Times  Building.  N.  Y.  C. 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  send  to  our  own  subscribers  The  Cheistian  Work,  to  those  who  do 
not  already  take  it,  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  both  a  year  for  $3.00. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Venison  can  no  longer  he  legally  sold  in  this 
market. 

Sales  of  butternuts  are  reported  at  75  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel. 

Imports  of  hay  Into  England  are  only  about  one- 
fourth  those  of  last  year. 

The  Charleston  Cotton  Exchange  estimates  the 
cotton  crop  at  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  bales. 

Magnum  and  other  varieties  of  German  pota¬ 
toes  are  offered  freelv  at  $2  per  168-pound  sack. 

Evaporators  seem  to  have  driven  sun-dried  ap¬ 
ples  nearly  out  of  market,  and  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  latter,  -which  are  very  scarce. 

Australia  is  reported  to  be  about  to  add  to  her 
beef  shipments  to  England,  those  of  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  hares,  as  well  as  larger 
quantities  of  other  meats. 

The  milk  business  has  been  brisk  during  the 
past  week,  at  unchanged  prices.  Receipts  of  milk 
have  been  heavier,  but  those  of  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  have  been  lighter. 

Texas  cotton  planters  are  reported  as  deter¬ 
mined  to  curtail  next  year’s  crop  at  least  one- 
half.  It  is  said  that  every  bale  of  Texas  cotton 
will  be  marketed  within  less  than  six  weeks. 

The  receipts  of  apples  Tuesday,  were  more  than 
14,000  barrels,  the  heaviest  of  the  season.  Many 
of  these  were  for  the  European  market,  but  those 
for  sale  here  were  sufficient  to  lower  prices,  and 
render  the  market  extremely  weak. 

The  Missouri  State  Iloticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  37th  annual  meeting  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  6  and  7.  A  large  attendance  is  expected,  and 
a  very  interesting  programme  has  been  prep,ared. 
At  least  500  plates  of  fruit  will  be  on  exhibition, 
representing  100  or  more  varieties  of  apples.  This 
exhibit  alone  will  be  worth  going  miles  to  see. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IF  you  DON’T  8KE  WIIAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 

Sweet  Cider;  what  is  it  worth  per  gallon  ? 

Lowville,  N.  Y.  j.  w. 

Ans'. — From  7  to  15  cents.  It  is  very  undesirable 
goods  to  handle,  and  few  commission  merchants 
care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  quality 
of  that  which  comes  to  this  market  varies  greatly, 
some  of  it  appearing  to  have  been  made  from  ap¬ 
ples  that  grew  in  a  very  watery  place.  ]Kegs 
holding  from  5  to  15  gallons  are  the  most  desir¬ 
able  packages.  Don’t  ship  it  to  any  commission 
merchant  without  previous  correspondence. 


Give  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  aloes, 
and  one  ounce  of  ginger  in  a  ball  or  as  a  drench, 
to  open  the  bowels,  before  administering  the  ver¬ 
mifuge.  Among  general  vermifuges,  are  oil  of 
turpentine,  dose  for  a  horse,  one-half  ounce  ; 
calomel,  dose,  one  dram  ;  asafoctida,  dose,  two 
drams  ;  tansy  and  tobacco.  After  this  treatment, 
give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders 
on  the  feed  twice  daily  :  Sulphate  of  iron,  one- 
quarter  pound ;  nitrate  of  potash,  one-half  pound ; 
powdered  gentian,  one  pound ;  mix.  Roots  like 
carrots,  and  an  occasional  small  feed  of  jiotatoes 
or  apples  are  excellent  for  horses.  Read  the 
article.  Oil  Meal  on  the  Farm,  page  743.  2.  Spray 
the  hogs  with  the  kerosene  emulsion. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOGOQOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOGG 

IMARKETSi 

GGGGGGGGGGGGGGG  GGGGGGGGGGGGGGG 
GGGGGGGGGGGGGGG  GGGGGGGGGGGGGGG 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 24 >^@2514 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 26  @ — 

Western,  first . 22  @24 

Western,  seconds . 17  @20 

Western,  thirds . 15  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 23  @23}^ 

First . 20  @21 

Seconds . 17  @19 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 17  @19 

Seconds . 13  @15 

Thirds . 12  @12)^ 

Western  dairy,  first . 15  @16 

Seconds . 12)^@13 

Thirds . 11  @12 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 13)^®14 

Tubs,  extra . 13  @ — 

Firsts . 11)^@12 

Seconds . 11  @— 

Thirds . 10  @10>4 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10-%i@ — 

Large,  white,  fancy . 10%®10]4 

Ijarge,  good  to  prime .  9J4®10 

Large,  common  to  fair .  8  @9*4 

Small,  colored,  choice . 10J4®11 

Small,  white,  choice . 10*4®!! 

Small,  common  to  prime . 8}4@10-?i 

Part  skims.  Chon.  Co.,  etc.,  prime .  6  @  6*4 

Fair  to  good . 4  @5 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3  @  314 

Full  skims .  2  @ — 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  26  @  27 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  24  @  25 

Western  and  N’western,  average  best....  23  @  24 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  ‘22  @  23 

Western  held,  fresh,  good  to  prime .  18  ®  21 

Fresh,  poor  to  fair,  per  case . 3  50  @4  75 

Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  ....  20  @  21 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts....  17  ®  — 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15)4®  16)4 

Refrigerator,  Inferior,  per  case . 3  ‘25  @3  75 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  50  C<i4  00 

Limed,  per  doz .  16  @  — 


FRUITS-GREEN. 


Right  of  Way. — A  own.s  a  fai-m  inside  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  an  Ohio  town.  A  highway  passes 
north  and  south  near  the  farm  on  the  east,  and  on 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Maumee  River.  From 
the  high-way  through  A’s  farm,  a  lane  or  road 
leads  to  A’s  farmhouse  and  ahso  to  a  ford  in  the 
river,  and  is  used  by  a  few  of  the  farmers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  to  cross  in  going  to  and 
from  town.  The  ford  is  used  only  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
with  a  load.  Neither  the  village  nor  county  have 
ever  done  any  road  work  on  this  lane  or  road,  and 
maps  or  records  of  the  town  and  county  do  not 
show  that  there  is  such  a  road.  The  people  using 
the  ford,  do  so  to  save  a  drive  of  1)4  mile  to  town 
by  way  of  the  bridge  lo-wer  down  the  river.  The 
road  has  been  used  to  cross  and  recross  the  ford 
for  the  past  40  years.  Can  A  close  the  road,  and 
what  rights  has  he  in  case  he  cannot  do  so  ?  t.  g. 

Ohio. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  whether  Ohio  has  any 
special  law  bearing  upon  this  subject,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  is  much  the  same  in  the  different  States. 
In  general,  no  one  has  the  right  of  way  across  an¬ 
other’s  land  unless  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  cross 
it  in  order  to  i-each  the  public  highway.  The  plea 
that  such  a  route  is  shorter  or  more  convenient,  is 
not  sufficient.  In  this  case,  if  A  has  simply  al- 
lo-wed  the  public  to  use  his  lane,  he  can  forbid 
them  longer  to  do  so.  He  can  build  gates  or  bars 
across  the  way,  and  if  these  are  left  open  by  per¬ 
sons  crossing,  the  latter  are  liable  for  any  re¬ 
sulting  damage.  At  any  rate,  even  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  rights,  they  have  nothing  but  the  simple 
right  to  cross  the  land. 

Keeping  Seed  Potatoes.— What  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  seed  jiotatoes  until  planting  time? 

New  Jersey.  a.  j.  d.  h. 

.'Vns. — See  reply  to  an  inquirer  in  another  col¬ 
umn  in  relation  to  keeping  them  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  The  same  method  will  be  equally  effective 
for  a  larger  quantity,  though  of  course,  it  would 
involve  considerable  labor.  They  may  be  kept  in 
a  moderately  dry  cellar,  in  bins  or  barrels,  where 
the  thermometer  does  not  go  below  40  degrees. 
They  may  also  be  buried  in  piles  of  25  or  30  bush¬ 
els,  -well  covered  with  straw,  and  this  covered 
with  enough  earth  to  prevent  freezing.  In  the 
latter  case,  some  cover  the  piles  thickly  with 
straw  or  coarse  manure  after  the  ground  is 
frozen,  to  retain  the  frost  and  retard  the  sprout¬ 
ing  in  spring.  These  pits  should  be  made  on  well 
drained  land. 

Worms  in  a  Horse  :  Lice  on  a  Hog.— 1.  What 
will  cure  worms  in  a  horse  ?  2.  What  will  rid  a 

hog  of  lice  ?  D.  E.  K. 

Ans. — 1.  What  kind  of  worms  ?  More  than  a 
dozen  kinds  of  worms  are  found  in  the  intestines 
of  the  horse,  and  these  belong  to  four  different 
classes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  treat¬ 
ment  without  knowing  more  particularly  the  kind 
of  worms  with  which  the  horse  in  question  is 
affected.  The  general  treatment  consists,  first  in 
the  administration  of  some  agent  to  kill  the  worms, 
of  a  purgative  to  carry  them  off,  and  of  tonics  to 
strengthen  the  animal.  The  feed  should  be  good, 
bright  hay  and  grain,  like  oats,  corn,  linseed 
meal,  etc.— the  animal  should  have  salt  freely. 


Apples,  Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  .50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  .50@2  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  2.5@3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  .50 

King,  per  bbl . 2  (X)@3  25 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Fall  Iffppln,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  ,50 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  50(^  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark,  per  bbl. 9  .50<<<(10  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 8  00@9  25 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  00@8  25 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  .50@8  fX) 

Per  crate . 2  75@3  2.5 

.Tersey,  per  crate . 2  .50@3  00 

Ixmg  Island,  per  crate . 2  50@3  25 

Grapes,  Concord,  per  lb  in  bulk .  2@  2)4 

Niagara,  per  lb .  1)4®  2 

Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  18 

Niagara,  5-lb  basket .  8@  15 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  11®  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  15®  20 

Grape  Fruit,  i’la.,  per  box .  2  00@3  (K) 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  50@3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box . 1  2,5@2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  Bright,  per  box . 1  75®2  00 

Pears,  Lawrence,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  .50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  25 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 1  ,50@2  .50 

Boston  Sheldon,  per  box .  2  00@2  50 

Boston  Seckel,  per  box . 2  00@3  00 

Boston  Bose,  per  box  . 2  00@2  75 

Bo.ston  Clairgeau,  per  box . 1  50@2  25 

Boston  other  kinds,  per  box . 1  00@1  75 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  50 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and 

Eastern. 

Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 

18 

(X) 

® 

:i0 

00 

10 

00 

m 

!0 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. . 

5 

DO 

® 

15 

00 

4 

IX) 

@10 

(X) 

Otter . 

6 

00 

® 

10 

00 

5 

00 

® 

7 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb 

3 

.50 

® 

4 

00 

3 

00 

® 

3 

25 

Silver  fox . 

•25 

1X1 

@100 

00 

— 

@ 

_ 

Cross  fox . 

3 

00 

® 

8 

00 

— 

@ 

Ji- 

Red  fox . 

1 

25 

® 

1 

.50 

1 

00 

® 

1 

25 

Gray  fox . 

.50 

® 

65 

45 

® 

55 

Wolf . 

1 

.'■Xl 

® 

2 

(X) 

1 

00 

® 

1 

.50 

Prairie . 

60 

® 

90 

40 

® 

60 

Wolverine . 

3 

.50 

® 

6 

00 

3 

(X) 

® 

4 

00 

Lynx . 

1 

50 

® 

2 

00 

— 

® 

— 

Wild  cat . 

40 

(«> 

75 

— 

® 

— 

House  cat,  bla  ck  . . . . 

20 

® 

40 

— 

® 

— 

Colored  . 

5 

® 

10 

— 

@ 

— 

Marten,  dark . 

2 

IXI 

® 

4 

00 

— 

@ 

_ 

Pale . 

75 

® 

1 

00 

— 

® 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

1 

20 

® 

1 

■M 

1 

00 

® 

1 

10 

Half-striped . 

75 

® 

85 

(X) 

® 

70 

Striped . 

® 

45 

;io 

® 

35 

White . 

15 

® 

‘25 

10 

® 

‘20 

Raccoon . 

.50 

® 

80 

40 

® 

50 

Opossum . 

15 

® 

;i0 

10 

® 

‘20 

Mink . 

50 

® 

1 

75 

40 

@ 

80 

Muskrat,  fall . 

6 

® 

8 

— 

® 

Winter . 

9 

@ 

12 

— 

® 

— 

GAME. 


Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  75®  1  50 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair .  7,5@1  2.5 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Drawn,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair .  86&  W 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  (i0@  70 

Pin-tail,  undrawn,  per  pair .  70®  75 

Drawn,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  .  70®  80 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  50®  1  75 

Grass,  per  doz . 1  25@1  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25®  35 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair .  40®  50 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 


For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers, 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fan- 
ning-mills.  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog  powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

BINAKD  llAKDEU,  CoblesWU.  N.  Y- 


Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  00®2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  75@1  50 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair .  75®  — 

Short,  per  pair .  40®  f’>0 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . ,56  @62 

Rye . 51  @58 

Barley . 62  @6:1)4 

Buckwheat,  silver . 48  ®.50 

Buckwheat,  .lapan . 6()  @61 

Corn . 53  @61 

Oats . 33V4®41)4 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  1(X)  lb .  8  75®  9  25 

Timothy .  5  90®  6  50 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  ®14 

2-lb  Imxes,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @11 

‘2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  7)l^ 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6)4 

Southern,  per  gallon . 40  @60 

MEATS-DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  i)or  lb .  9  ®  11)4 

Country  dressed,  i)rlme,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  ®  914 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  ®  8)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb.  7)4®  7)4 

(X)  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6^@  7)4 

80  to  1‘20  lbs,  per  lb .  6)4®  6% 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

180  lbs  and  up .  5)4®  6 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  ®  15 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  35^®  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  ®  3)4 

No.  2.  per  lb .  194®  2 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb .  4)4®  4)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

Che.stnuts.  Northern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs. 2  25  ®  — 

Southern . 1  50  @2  00 

Hlckorynuts,  per  bushel  of  .50  lbs . 2  50  @2  75 

1‘OTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  76®2  00 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  6‘2®1  87 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  i)er  bbl . 1  25®1  62 

Jer-sey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-Ib  sack . 1  (X)®1  !H) 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  2.5@2  25 

Va.  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl .  76®1  00 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  .Tersey,  prime .  13  ®  14 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  11)4®  12)4 

Western  .  10  ®  11)4 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime .  13  ®  14 

State  and  Penn.,  i)rime .  12  @  13 

Western,  prime .  II  ®  12 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime .  12  ®  12)4 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  11  ®  12 

Western,  prime .  10  ®  11 

Ducks,  .Jersey,  prime .  14  ®  16 

State  and  Penn.,  iirime .  12  ®  14 

Western .  8  @  12 

POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked,  choice .  11  ®  11)4 

Scalded .  10  ®  11 

Inferior .  7  ®  9 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy .  15  @  17 

Fair  to  good .  13  ®  15 

Western,  dry  picked .  8)4®  12 

Scalded .  9  @  12 

Ducks,  siirlng,  L.  I.,  per .  16  ®  — 

Boston,  per  lb .  16  ®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  prime .  10)4®  H 

Western, dry  picked,  large . .  10)4®  H 

Good  to  prime,  scalded .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5)4®  6 

Geese,  spring,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  9  ®  9)4 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  ®  9)4 

Western,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  i)er  pair .  70  ®  iK) 

Western,  per  pair .  W)  ®  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  ,50  @  (k) 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  ,50  @2  (K) 

Western,  per  j)air . 1  (X)  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  1(X) . 2  00@3  50 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  fX) 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00®2  50 

Celery.  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  20®  .50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  5®  20 

L.  I.  and  .Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75®1  (X) 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40® 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  M®2  M 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  00®4  00 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  00@3  00 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  — ®  _ 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  — ®  

Lettuce,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75@1  OO 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  62 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  green,  per  basket....!  00@1  50 

Wax,  per  basket .  50®l  00 

Chas.,  green,  per  basket . 1  ,50@3  00 

Wax,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  70 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,125  cans  of  milk, 
1(X5  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  334  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  3  cents  ner  ouart. 


The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Re.medy  for  a  Cough 
or  Throat  Trouble  is  “  Browrt’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
They  possess  real  merit.— AeJu. 


IGE PLOWS 


i#16.60.  Circulars 
Free.  II.  PRAY, 
Clove,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  NEW  WAY  of  Selling  Hardy 

TRUE -TO -NAME  NURSERY  STOCK. 

References  exchanged.  We  want  reliable  agents. 
ALLEGANY  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

D.  C.  Hopkins,  Proprietor.  Almond,  n.  y. 


SEED  WANTED = 

Every  quality.  Will  pay  full  value. 

The  WNtney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,  specu.iKt-  m 

Vea  Clvuuluif.  3H.\GHA.nTO.V,A,  Y 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1865. 

m.  cfD  :e:.  zz.  ffi.os'x', 

100  Para  Place.  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


CHOIGEaPRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  soecialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs.  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  apollcatlnn.  GAKNKK  St  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  32  Little  12bh  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  BAOIB  A  SUN,  18S  Ke»de  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Countbt  Pboduoi,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


WIWI.  H.  COHEN  Sl  CO., 

Commission  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  dally  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  I.IV’E  QUAIL, 

‘229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  In  New  York. 


Established  since  JSilG. 

A.  O.  WORTH.  SEND  YOUR  WM.  S.  RYAN. 

DRIED  FRUITS 

(EVAPORATED  OR  SUNDRIED) 

To  efts 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

POULTRY,  BUTTER,  EGGS,  ETC., 

2H4:  VV'’iiKlilng:toii  Street,  Now  York. 
meats:  I  LIVE  stock: 

‘22,  24  &  26  Grace  Avenue,  At  Union  Stock  Yards, 
W.  Washington  Market.  \  West  OOth  Street. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HOTHOUSE  GRAPES,  TOMATOES,  CUCUMBERS, 
MUSHROOMS,  LAMBS,  and 

THANKSGIVING  POULTRY. 

For  choice  goods,  wo  have  the  best  trade,  get  full 
market  values,  and  make  prompt  returns. 

Reference  :  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
AKCIIDKACON  St  CO.,  1(X)  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HKA.DQXJA.R,TKR,S  iroii 

Fruits  and  Produoe^ 

Receive  and  sell.  In  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Ualry,  Hennery  and  FarmT" 

Market  Report.,  Special  Uoforencca,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application, 

611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Correspondence  Invited. 


APPLES,  POTATOES,  ONIONS  and  HAY 

WANTED  in  any  quantity,  car-lots  preferred.  Write 
for  prices.  We  handle  all  kinds  of  produce. 

J.  H.  Batten  &  Co.,  112  Margaretta  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


—If  you  have  any  GOOD, 
HEALTHY  cows,  .Jerseys  or 
Guernseys,  grades  or  tlior- 
oughbred,  now  fresh  or  due  to  calve  before  January  1, 
send  age,  color,  weight  of  milk  daily,  and  price.  State 
what  you  are  feeding.  They  are  for  butter. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


lyiUlMEJ  MADE  = 

p  Belhne  Heveridgre’M  Automatic  = 
Cooker.  Best  cooking  utensil.  Food  2 
f  can’t  burn.  No  odor,  oaves  labor  and  ^ 
fuel.  Fits  any  kind  of  stove.  Agents  ^ 
f  wanted,  either  sex,  tiood  l*nv.  =3 

1; 

I 

One  agent  Hold  17 BO  in  one  town.  *:S 
— ■  -  -  -  Write  for  terms.  =3 

W.K.BF.VERIIMiE.  Baltimore.  Md.  = 

Bmimiiiiii 

liliiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiiiii 

Little  Giant  Lifting  Jack. 

Weight  13  pounds;  will  lift  two  ton, s. 
No  one  can  know  what  a  good  thing  this 
little  jack  is  until  he  uses  it.  Every 
farmer  wants  one.  No  trouble  to  grease 
a  wagon,  even  with  a  load  on,  with  this 
jack.  Once  on  the  farm,  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  uses  for  it  in  lifting  ma¬ 


chinery  or  other  heavy  weights.  The 
regular  price  is  $3  ;  hut  we  have  secured 
a  limited  supply  that  we  can  send  for  ®3, 
or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $3.75. 
Given  for  a  club  of  six.  Better  send  for 
it  at  once.  We  can  recommend  it,  and 
know  you  would  not  he  without  it  if 
you  knew  its  value. 

The  Bukal  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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THE  BALANCED  RA TION.” 

TIIK  SCIENCE  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Part  V. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  articles,  will  keep  these  papers  or 
pages  for  reference.  We  are  spend¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  time  and  space  over 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  we  don’t  want 
to  be  obliged  to  go  over  and  over  it, 
time  and  again. 

Now,  while  our  readers  are  weighing 
out  that  daily  ration  they  are  feeding  to 
the  cows,  we  will  take  up  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  Of  course,  you 
will  help  us  by  weighing  out  one  day’s 
feeding !  We  will  guarantee  that  the 
time  spent  in  doing  it  will  pay  you  big 
dividends.  No  one  can  get  a  true  bal¬ 
ance  without  a  pair  of  scales  !  Besides 
finding  out  how  much  fat  and  fat-formers 
you  are  wasting  by  feeding  a  scant  meas¬ 
ure  of  muscle-makers,  you  will  see  how 
easy  it  is  to  neglect  a  cow  some  day  by 
hasty  feeding  or  a  light  “forkful”  of 
fodder.  You  cannot  understand  “  The 
Balanced  Ration  ”  as  you  ought  until  you 
take  your  own  actual  practice  as  a  basis 
for  figuring.  Know  that  first,  and  then 
study  how  to  remedy  its  defects.  We 
now  understand  the  theory  and  arithmetic 
of  balancing  a  ration.  That  is  not  half 
of  it.  The  praetical  side  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  here  is  where  a  man’s  own 
brains  must  come  in.  In  a  general  way, 
the  “  standard  ration  ”  or  “  nutritive  ra¬ 
tio  ”  of  muscle-makers  to  fat-formers, 
is  all  right,  and  you  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  start  than  by  rearranging  your 
foods  so  as  to  give  about  that  pro¬ 
portion.  But  all  animals  are  not 
alike  in  their  powers  of  digestion  (“im¬ 
proved  breeding”  is  largely  improvement 
in  ability  to  assimilate  food);  neither  are 
all  muscle-makers  or  fats  alike  in  their 
effect  on  the  animal’s  system.  There¬ 
fore,  before  w^e  drop  this  subject,  we 
wi.sh  to  talk  about  digestion — what  ac¬ 
tually  happens  to  the  food  after  it  goes 
into  the  animal’s  mouth.  We  also  wish 
to  consider  the  effects  of  various  foods, 
as  well  as  their  general  characteristics. 
We  give  notice  of  this  because  we  want 
you  to  think  ahead  and  see  that,  in 
changing  from  one  food  to  another,  we 
must  know,  not  only  the  amounts  of 
muscle-makers  and  fat,  but  also  the 
effect  of  that  new  food  on  the  system  or 
on  the  butter.  A  man  might  be  paying 
25  cents  a  pound  for  beefsteak,  and  read 
somewhere  that  muscle-makers  would 
cost  only  half  as  much  in  the  form  of 
beans.  Suppose  that  he  switched  right 
away  from  steak  and  ate  beans  instead. 
He  might  make  himself  sick,  though  the 
actual  amount  of  muscle-makers  would 
be  the  same.  In  like  manner,  you  will 
not  add  linseed  or  gluten  or  cotton-seed 
meal  until  you  know  how  these  new 
foods  will  act  on  the  animal.  The  theory 
of  balancing  a  ration  would  leave  all 
that  out.  The  practical  side  balances 
the  theory. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  state  that  the 
ratio  of  one  part  muscle-makers  to  5  2-5 
of  fat-formers,  is  the  result  of  many 
German  experiments.  Some  American 
authorities  claim  that  in  most  parts  of 
this  country,  cows  fed  to  produce  butter 
might,  w'ith  profit,  be  fed  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fatty  foods.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Woll,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Madison,)  collected  the  facts  about 
100  actual  rations  that  were  being  fed  to 
dairy  cows.  Rations  were  selected  from 
herds  owned  by  intelligent  men  who 
understood  something  of  the  chemistry 
of  feeding.  Most  of  them  probably 
started  with  the  German  standard,  and 
added  this  or  that  quantity  of  food  as 
the  cows  showed  improvement  in  actual 
results  or  as  prices  for  food  changed. 
An  average  of  all  these  100  rations,  gave 
these  amounts  of  uutriments  per  cow, 


Mu.scl e-makers,  2.15  pounds  ;  fat-formers, 
1.3.27,  and  pure  fat,  .74 — the  nutritive 
ratio  being  one  part  mu.scle-makers  to 
1:6.9  fat-formers.  This  ratio  varied  in 
individual  cases,  all  the  way  from  1  to  4 
to  1  to  IX.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
the  individual  character  of  the  cow  and 
the  kind  of  food,  must  all  be  considered. 
Our  belief  is  that  the  use  of  ensilage, 
roots  or  other  succulent  foods,  tends  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  muscle-makers 
needed,  and  thus  makes  a  cheaper  ra¬ 
tion.  The  ensilage  seems  to  make  the 
muscle-makers  in  heavy  grain  rations 
more  digestible,  so  that  less  is  pa.ssed 
through  the  animal  as  manure  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  all  dry  food 
had  been  fed.  We  think  that  the  facts 
will  bear  us  out  in  stating  that,  with 
dry  hay  and  grain,  the  proportion  of 
muscle-makers  to  fat-formers  must  be 
closer  than  when  ensilage  or  other  suc¬ 
culent  food  can  be  fed.  As  the  muscle- 
makers  are  by  far  the  most  expensive 
part  of  stock  food,  we  can  see  another 
great  advantage  in  so  using  some  form 
of  juicy  food. 

Now  let  us  take  up  a  few  of  these  ra¬ 
tions,  as  given  by  Prof.  Woll,  and  see 
how  they  compare  with  the  weighings 
we  have  made  in  our  own  barn.  Bear 
in  mind  that  these  are  actual  rations, 
really  fed. 

1.  Ration  per  cow,  35  pounds  of  ensilage,  10  of 
hay,  3  of  bran,  3  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  2  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  2  of  gluten  meal.  This  herd  con¬ 
sists  of  32  Jerseys,  in  Connecticut,  averaging  900 
pounds  weight,  which  averaged  on  this  heavy 
feeding  375  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 

2.  Ration,  15  pounds  of  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay  (half  of  each),  12  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  8  of 
bran,  each  of  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
This  was  fed  to  Brown  Swiss  cows  in  Illinois, 
averaging  1,400  pounds  each,  and  yielding  over 
400  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 

3.  Ration,  300  pounds  of  ensilage,  5  of  clover  hay, 
3  of  corn  fodder,  1  each  of  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
5  of  bran,  2  of  oil  meal,  and  2  of  cotton-seed  meal. 
This  was  fed  to  a  herd  of  20  Jerseys,  averaging  800 
pounds  weight.  The  cows  averaged  300  pounds 
of  butter.  The  hay,  straw  and  fodder  were  all 
cut  to  ^-inch  pieces,  mixed  with  feed  and  steamed 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  the  mass. 

4.  Ration,  50  pounds  of  sorghum  fodder,  7*4 
pounds  of  hay,  3  1-5  each  of  bran  and  corn  meal, 
and  1)4  of  oil  meal.  This  was  fed  to  a  herd  of 
Holsteins,  in  Kansas,  weighing  1,300  pounds  each 
and  kept  for  breeding  and  milk.  Fed  while  on 
short  pasture.  The  owner  says  that  he  will  not 
keep  a  cow  that  will  not  give,  when  fresh,  50 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  on  dry  food,  or  60  on  grass 
and  grain.  Bran  costs  only  $10  per  ton,  and  oil 
meal  $28.  The  sorghum  makes  a  good  feed,  though 
perhaps  too  fattening  for  dairy  animals. 

5.  Ration,  50  pounds  of  ensilage,  5  of  hay,  4  of 
bran,  2  of  linseed  meal,  1  each  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  ground  rye.  This  was  fed  to  a  New  York 
State  herd  of  60  Jerseys,  averaging  800  pounds  in 
weight,  and  yielding  250  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow. 

6.  Ration,  25  pounds  of  clover  hay,  34  of  roots, 
3  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  1)4  of  oats,  2  of  bran.  This 
was  fed  to  a  herd  of  large  Short-horns  weighing 
1,2(X)  pounds,  and  kept  for  beef,  milk  and  butter — 
a  “general-purpose”  herd. 

7.  Ration,  10  imunds  of  clover  hay,  five  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  2)4  of  corn  fodder,  6  of  corn  meal,  2  of  oats, 
3  1-5  of  bran,  1)4  of  oil  meal,  15  of  carrots.  This 
was  fed  to  a  herd  of  Jerseys  kept  for  milk  and 
breeding.  The  hay  and  fodder  were  steamed. 

8.  Ration,  25  pounds  of  roots,  8  of  oat  meal,  3  of 
oil  meal,  15  of  hay,  10  of  corn  fodder,  4  of  oat  straw. 
This  was  fed  to  large  Short-horn  cows,  with  straw, 
hay  and  fodder  all  cut  and  steamed. 

9.  Ration,  50  pounds  of  ensilage,  5  of  sheaf  oats, 
5  of  corn  fodder,  1  each  of  clover  hay  and  millet, 
2.7  of  cotton-seed  meal,  1.3  of  oil-meal,  6  of  bran. 
This  was  fed  to  a  mixed  Wisconsin  herd  weighing 
1,150  pounds,  and  averaging  325  pounds  of  butter 
per  year. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  rations  bal¬ 
ance.  The  following  table  shows  what 

each  daily  ration  contains.  Remember 

that  the  pure  fat  is  multiplied  by  2>^  and 
added  to  the  fat-formers  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure  Nutritive 

makers,  formers.  Fat.  ratio. 


1  .  2.69  13.96  0.97  1:5.6 

2  .  2.37  12.06  0.75  1:5.8 

3  .  3.24  12.94  1.07  1:4.7 

4  .  1.36  10.43  0.48  1:8.5 

5  .  2.39  14.99  1.07  1:7.3 

6  .  1.72  9.07  0.47  1:5.9 

7  .  2.60  17.47  0.90  1:7.5 

8  .  2.11  14.43  0.70  1:7.6 

9  .  2.73  12.46  0.99  1:5.4 


Now,  there  we  have  a  \t  eek’s  food  for 
thought.  You  will  notice  several  things 
that  are  made  quite  clear.  In  the  case 
of  No.  4,  the  cows  were  on  short  pasture 
with  the  sorghum  fodder  scattered  on 
the  ground.  Therefore  the  cows  secured 


more  actual  nutriment  than  the  table 
would  indicate. 

1.  Where  mostly  dry  hay  and  grain 
are  fed,  a  greater  proportion  of  muscle- 
makers  seems  to  be  needed.  Chopping 
and  steaming  the  hay  appears  to  improve 
the  digestibility  of  the  ration. 

2.  For  breeding  stock  not  pushed  hard 
for  either  milk  or  butter,  but  kept  in 
thriving  condition  only,  a  much  wider 
ratio  will  answer  than  in  ca.ses  where 
large  yields  of  butter  are  wanted.  There 
were  many  such  herds,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  average  ratio  was  so 
wide. 

3.  The  best  yields  seem  to  be  made  on 
rations  somewhere  near  one  part  of 
muscle-makers  to  six  of  fat-formers, 
and  there  must  be  close  to  2X  pounds  of 
mu.scle-makers,  no  matter  what  the 
amount  of  fat-formers. 

4.  Most  of  these  rations  were  evidently 
made  up  by  men  who  wanted  the  cheaj}- 
est  pound  of  butter  they  could  make  with 
the  materials  easily  obtained,  rather 
than  the  greatest  record  their  cows  were 
capable  of  making.  A  cow  might  be  fed 
so  as  to  give  more  butter,  but  the  cost  of 
the  extra  food  might  greatly  increase 
the  actual  cost  of  the  butter,  and  a 
smaller  yield  would  be  more  profitable. 

5.  You  will  notice  that  the  best  of 
these  rations  are  composed  of  a  good 
many  different  things — the  grain  ration 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  several  kinds. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  wherever  the 
best  returns  are  secured  per  cow.  Very 
few  of  the  better  class  of  dairymen  now 
feed  on  a  single  kind  of  grain. 

Now  you  see  how  important  it  is  for 
you  to  toioiv  what  you  are  feeding.  Weigh 
the  ration  and  compare  it  with  these. 
Also  figure  out  which  would  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  of  these  nine  rations  at  the  prices  for 
hay  and  grain  in  your  market. 

To  sum  things  up,  in  theory,  if  we 
wanted  a  large  yield  of  milk  or  butter, 
we  would  try  to  get  a  ratio  of  about  one 
to  six  to  start  with,  and  experiment  with 
one  or  two  average  cows  to  see  if  they 
will  do  better  with  more  or  less  muscle- 
makers — always  considering  the  cost  of 
the  ration. 


^Hi^irdlancuusi  gulvfrtiisinti. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Old  Leather 

New  Again. 

New  leather  always  new  if  you  use 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

It  won’t  mend  cracks,  but  will  keep 
leather  from  cracking. 

If  there  are  cracks  in  it  the  oil  won’t 
mend  them. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  tree,  *•  HOW  TO  Take  Care  of 
Leather,'’  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N. 


5,000  Acres  of  Improved  Farms 

FOR  SALE. 

Near  Baltimore  and  Washington,  that 
will  make  splendid  Vegetable  Gardens  or 
Farms,  and  only  35  to  320  per  acre,  in¬ 
cluding  improvenents. 

Also  Choice  Farms  near  Philadelphia. 

Sl'LKNDID  POULTRY  and  STOCK  FARMS, 
Write  or  call  and  see  us— it  will  pay  you. 
JOSEPH  C.  HEN  VIS  &  CO., 

Real  Kstate, 

909  Drexel  Building,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

.500  Improved  and  Unimproved  Farms.  .500  Town 
IjOts  and  Villa  Sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  In 
the  South.  Claremont  Is  a  growing  town  on  James 
River.  Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO..  Claremont,  Va. 


Three  Kentucky  Farms  for  Sale. 

Fifty-seven  miles  south  of  Lexington.  Railroad 
station  on  the  premises.  Dairying,  stock,  fruit  and 
tobacco.  Fine  climate.  For  descriptive  circular 
address  J.  A.  McKEE  &  CO., 

Kingsville,  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky. 


FLORIDA 

LAND 


1,520  acres.  A  bargain,  to  close 
estate.  Best  quality. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


Ration  for  Hogs  and  Cows. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  way  of  mixing  foods,  the 
following  letter  is  interesting.  You  will 
all  remember  the  question  asked  on  page 
728.  This  shows  how  these  articles  can 
be  mixed  : 

With  wheat  bran  at  318,  buckw’heat 
middlings  at  315,  and  cabbage  at  36  per 
ton,  a  good  ration  for  brood  sows  may 
be  made  as  follows  : 


10  pounds  cabbage . 

Muscle- 

makers. 

.  .24 

Fat- 

formers. 

0.54 

Pure 

fat. 

.04 

4  pounds  -wheat  bran. . 

.  .54 

1.79 

.13 

2  pounds  buckw’t  mds.. 

,.  .58 

1.72 

.14 

2  pounds  corn  meal . . . . 

.  .16 

1.30 

.09 

This  would  make  a  properly  balanced 
ration  for  a  300-pound  brood  sow,  and 
would  cost  about  10  cents  per  day.  En¬ 
silage  could  be  substituted  for  cabbage, 
and  make  a  cheaper  ration.  The  above 
ratio  is  1  to  4.2,  which  is  about  right  for 
brood  sows. 

A  well-balanced  ration  for  butter-mak¬ 
ing  might  be  made  as  follows  : 


16  lbs.  clover  and  T.  hay. , 

Muscle- 

makers. 

.  .83 

Fat- 

formers. 

6.83 

Pure 

fat. 

.17 

3  lbs.  buckwheat  mds. . , 

.  .87 

2.58 

.21 

6  lbs.  wheat  bran. , 

.  .75 

2.55 

.15 

.08 

0.64 

.04 

Total . 

.  2.53 

12.60 

.57 

Ratio,  1  to  5.5. 

Pumpkins  are  very  good  for  either 
cows  or  hogs,  hut  I  have  omitted  them 
from  the  above  rations.  I  have  never 
fed  cabbage  to  milch  cows,  as  they  might 
affect  the  flavor  of  the  butter. 

Mannsville,  N.  Y.  geo.  staplin  jr. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  present  plan  for  con¬ 
ducting  ‘  ‘  Primer  Science  ”  is  thoroughly 
to  finish  the  “  Balanced  Ration  ”  articles 
and  then  take  up  in  much  the  same  way, 
“  What  Is  Soil  ?  ”  “  What  Is  a  Plant  ?  ” 
“  How  the  Plant  Gets  Its  Dinner,”  “  A 
Square  Meal  for  Plants,”  and  so  on.  All 
this  will  take  time,  hut  in  the  end  we 
hope  to  make  the  subject  clear. 


OTSl4KARaT, 


COLD 

_  _ PLATE. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  Mod  it  to 
itb  your  oaiut;  and  address 
ve  will  send  you  this  beautiful 
.....  finished  watch  by  express  for 
.'xaminatiOD.  You  eiamiue  it  at 
the  express  office,  and  If  you  think 
it  a  bargain  pay  our  sample  price 
$2.75,  and  It  Is  yours*  It  {smagnb 
hcently  engraved  and  equal  In 
appearance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  watch*  A  guarantee  for  6 
years  and  beautiful  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm  sent  free  with 
every  watch,  write  to-day, this  may 
not  appear  again;  mention  whether 
YOU  want  gents*  or  ladies*  sixe* 

tHE  NATIONAL  MFC. 
&  IMPORTINC  CO.. 


$  1 5.°°  to  $40.22  a  Week 

can  be  made  working  for  ns.  Of  special  Interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  8.  I.  BELL  &  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


THE 

Cow5  Demand 

that  their  owners  shall  make  effort  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  in  Dairy  Truth.  For  years  they  have  furnished 
the  main  revenue  of  the  farm,  and  now  demand  that 
the  owner  Invest  one  dollar  a  year  as  a  subscription 
to  HoAiui’s  Dairyman,  that  he  may  receive  the 
varied  experiences  and  teachings  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farmers  in  the  country. 

THE 

Cows  Deserve 

your  attention  on  this  matter  and  appeal  to  you 
for  more  intelligent  care,  feeding  and  breeding,  and 
handling  of  their  products.  They  want  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  will  help  you.  Study  your  business,  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge  you  Increase  your  revenue, 
and  in  other  ways  make  your  life  worth  living.  Dairy 
farming  is  like  handling  edged  tools  that  cut  only 
profits  when  improperly  directed. 

THE 

Cows  Are  Right ! 

And  common  sense  demands  that  every  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  money  from  his  cows  shall  spend  at 
least  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  own  guidance  and  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Editors  and  Correspondents  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman  are  practical  men  trained  in  the  dairy 
business.  The  paper  Is  recognized  as  the  leading 
dairy  paper  of  the  world.  It  Is  crammed  full  every 
week  with  the  very  cream  of  dairy  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  should  take 
advantage  of  our  clubbing  rate  with  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  which  enables  us  to  send  both 
papers  one  year  for  181.70. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to  HOARD’S  DAIRY¬ 
MAN  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Automatic  Pipette.  —  Where  can  I 
get  the  automatic  pipette,  illustrated  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  695?  At  what  price? 

Dutch  Neck,  N.  J.  G.  d.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  an  English  invention 
not  yet  offered  for  sale  in  this  country. 
It  ought  to  be  made  by  some  of  our  dairy 
manufacturers. 

Sorghum  Ensilage. — I  would  like  to 
know  if  sorghum  would  not  make  as 
good  ensilage  as  corn ;  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  very  fond  of  dt.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  one  that  has  tried  it. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn.  r.  n.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  have  experience  by 
all  means.  We  know  that  sorghum  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Heroic  Moulting. — I  am  somewhat 
interested  in  chickens  and  winter  eggs, 
but  have  had  trouble  in  getting  my  hens 
feathered  and  laying  before  winter.  I 
tried  an  experiment  this  season  which,  I 
believe,  will  assist  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  I  plucked  the  greater  portion  of 
their  feathers  about  July  1.  The  result 
is  that  those  so  treated  were  feathered 
perfectly  November  1,  and  laying  eggs. 
My  reason  for  this  is  to  grow  feathers 
while  the  weather  is  hot  and  eggs  cheap. 

Nankin,  O.  p.  m. 

Vai.ue  of  Acorns. — What  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  acorns  as  compared  with 
corn  and  wheat  ?  1  logs  and  cows  are 

very  fond  of  them.  p.  a.  t. 

Rushford,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Acorns  when  about  half- 
dried,  contain  in  each  100  pounds  (digesti¬ 
ble)  2  4-5  pounds  of  mu.scle-makers,  42 
of  fat-formers  and  2  1-5  of  pure  fat. 
Comparatively  speaking,  they  are  worth 
for  feeding,  59  cents,  when  corn  is  worth 
31.11.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that 
this  means  only  the  chemist’s  story.  The 
bitter  principle  in  acorns  would  be 
objectionable  for  cows,  if  given  in  large 
quantities.  Hogs  make  the  best  use  of 
them,  and  we  do  not  think  "the  hogs 
swallow  much  of  the  shell. 

The  Ralancei)  Ration. — I  am  greatly 
interested  in  the  articles.  The  Balanced 
Ration,  and  feel  that  many  have  been 
unable  to  hit  the  mark  (although  wish¬ 
ing  to)  through  their  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  various  scientific  terms.  1  have 
the  analysis  of  different  foods  from  quite 
a  number  of  different  sources,  but  the 
many  different  terms  used  have  nearly 
burst  my  weak  head  while  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  a  balanced  ration  for  the  poul¬ 
try.  The  articles  in  the  past  few  num¬ 
bers  of  Farm  Poultry,  have  helped  us 
materially,  but  those  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  27  and  November  3,  have  made 
the  matter  far  more  clear.  I  doubt  not 
that  when  these  articles  are  finished,  a 
great  many,  at  least,  will  know  what  a 
balanced  ration  is  and  how  to  balance  it. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.  L.  j. 

Cabbage  Affecting  Milk. — We  keep 
only  two  cows  ;  one  is  a  grade  Jersey, 
and  her  milk  was  sterilized  and  fed  to  a 
young  child  of  one  of  our  city  boarders. 
The  child,  which  was  about  10  months 
old,  had  no  other  food,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  perfect  health.  One  day,  the  mother 
came  to  me  and  said,  “Mr.  Whitford, 
how  long  have  you  been  feeding  that 
cow  cabbage  ?  ” 

I  said,  “About  10  days.” 

“  Well,  Carlton  is  not  doing  well.  He 
has  had  some  diarrhea,  and  has  been 
quite  irregular  for  some  time.” 

“  Isn’t  he  teething  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  My  doctor, 
who  is  a  specialist  for  children,  says 
that  if  children  are  otherwise  well,  and 
are  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  they  need 
not  be  sick  or  out  of  order  in  any  way 
on  account  of  cutting  teeth.  He  is  not 
very  bad  now,  but  I  don’t  like  to  let  it 
run  so.  The  time  of  his  bowel  trouble 
just  corresponds  with  the  time  you  have 
been  feeding  cauliflower  and  cabbage  to 
the  cow.  Can’t  you  feed  something  else 
till  we  can  see  what  the  effect  will  be 
upon  the  baby  ?  ” 


“The  drought  and  grasshoppers  have 
made  it  impossible  to  get  any  other  suc¬ 
culent  feed  for  the  cow,  and  she  won’t 
give  much  milk  on  dry  feed  alone.  But 
in  order  to  test  it,  I  will  get  the  milk  of 
a  grade  Jersey  cow  ”  (her  doctor  said  it 
must  be  a  grade  Jersey)  “of  my  neighbor 
across  the  way.  His  cows  have  the  run 
of  a  pasture  that  had  grown  up  before 
the  dry  weather.” 

To  shorten  this  story,  the  change  was 
made,  which  resulted  in  the  immediate 
and  perfect  restoration  of  the  child  to 
regular  and  normal  conditions,  which 
continued  for  the  remaining  six  weeks 
they  were  with  us.  i.e  roy  whitford. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat  and  Bran. — Will  it  pay 
to  sell  buckwheat  at  one  cent  a  pound, 
and  buy  wheat  bran  at  the  same  price, 
or  middlings  at  31.20  per  100  pounds  for 
feeding  for  milk  and  butter  ?  ii.  s. 

Shushan,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  a  general  proposition, 
we  would  say,  yes.  When  you  sell  100 
pounds  of  buckwheat,  you  part  with  6  4-5 
pounds  of  muscle-makers,  47  of  fat-form¬ 
ers,  and  1  1-5  of  pure  fat.  With  the  same 
money,  you  buy,  in  the  bran,  1 1  %  pounds 
of  muscle-makers,  44)^  of  fat-formers, 
and  2)4  oi  pure  fat.  That  is  a  good  ex¬ 
change,  because  you  get  more  mu.scle- 
makers,  which  are  the  expensive  part  of 
the  food.  If  you  could  sell  the  buck¬ 
wheat  to  the  mill  and  take  the  middlings 
and  buckwheat  bran  back,  you  might  do 
better  yet.  We  would  not  pay  31.20  for 
middlings  w'hen  w  e  could  get  good  bran 
at  31.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  general 
answer,  as  we  do  not  know  what  you 
will  feed  with  the  bran. 

Sweet  Potatoes  for  Feed. — In  this 
year  of  short  crops,  a  great  many  are 
looking  for  a  substitute  for  corn.  What 
is  the  value  of  sweet  potatoes  as  feed  ? 
I  can  grow  200  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
on  one  acre  of  ground  that  will  not  grow 
25  bushels  of  corn.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
as  low  as  20  cents  per  bu.shel. 

Eureka,  W.  Va.  w.  p.  mct. 

R.  N.-Y. — Corn  and  sweet  potatoes 
compare  about  as  follows  in  feeding 
value  : 

POUNDS  DIGESTIBLE  IN  100. 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers,  formers.  fat. 

Corn . 7.27  6,3.40  3.29 

Sweet  potatoes .  0.9  28.00  0.3 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  25 
bushels  of  corn  will  produce  about  102 
pounds  of  mu.scle-makers,  888  pounds  of 
fat-formers  and  46  pounds  of  pure  fat. 
The  sweet  potatoes  will  give  90  pounds 
of  muscle-makers,  2,800  pounds  of  fat- 
formers  and  30  of  pure  fat.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  as  is  readily  seen,  are  very  deficient 
in  muscle-makers,  and  should  be  fed 
with  clover  hay  and  some  strong  grain 
like  bran,  linseed  or  cotton  seed  if  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  expected.  They 
would  probably  answer  better  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs  than  for  any  other  stock.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
fed  them  to  milch  cows — particularly 
what  grain  is  fed  with  them  to  bring  up 
the  proportion  of  muscle-makers. 


Keep  up  that  rasping  Cough  at  the  peril  of 
breaking  down  your  Lungs  and  Throat,  rather  let  the 
afflicted  immediately  resort  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  which  cures  all  Coughs  and  Colds,  and 
ameliorates  all  Lung  Complaints  and  Throat-ails.— 
Adv. 


Hoof  Ail, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot 


cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  Copper  Is  applied. 
It  instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


cS?re,'|r.S  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  3,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8..  Secretary. 

332  B.  27tb  Street.  New  York  City. 


lORSl 


A  Fortune 


in_ 


Eggs 


Feed  Green  Bones  to  your 
hens  and  they  will  lay. 

Green  Bone  is  the  best  egg 
producer. 

Cut  your  bones  with 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM’S 
IMPROVED 

GREEN  BONE  GUTTER. 

The  best  machine  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Highest 
honors  at  World’s  Fair. 

Cheap,  durable,  easy  run¬ 
ning.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

107  Alhany  St.,  -  Cazenovta,  N.  Y. 


[ORSEBLV^NKETS 

ARE  THE  .S5TUONGEST. 

Ma<le  In  1450  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Ayke-s  a  Sons,  Phii.ada. 


Burlingion“Sfay-On”Jl 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  Uke  a  tai1or*mad^ 
coat.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  BURLINGTON."' 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., Burlington, WIs. 


World’s  |f  I 
Fair  ) 
Highest  // 
Award  Ji  { 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  human.,  rapid  and  durabl. 

,  knife  made.  Fully  warranted 


\  CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

/«.  C.  BROSIUS, 


Hens  LayS* 

eggs— hard  shell  and  double  *  the  number 
wnen  fed  on  CrREEN  CUT  HONE. 


1  IB - You  can  save - in  money: 

an  o  L  L  A  R 

bushels  of  grain  by  using 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter. 

Beat  and  cheapest.  Price  $10  and  upward. 
Illus.Catalogue  Free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

7..'^  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  cents”  GEO 


"VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Ateolutely  self-resulatinsr. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
‘n  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
AIT  hit  <fc  CO.,  Quincy,  Hit 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNB  MACVBAOn 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  mv  assurance  that 
yotir  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  IIROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y, 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

UOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  l‘a. 


FflR  9AI  Jersey  Calves,  both 

run  OHLL  sexes,  from  stock  bred  and  selected 
by  Col.  F.  1).  Curtis.  Herd  tuberculin  tested,  and  free 
from  disease.  Also  an  extra  fine  lot  of  DUUOC  JKK- 
SKY  PIGS.  Prices  reasonable. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  CURTIS,  Kirby  Homestead,  Charlton.  N.Y. 


PriirlQ  Potmloilin  orEockOIl,  $4.50,  per  barrel  of 
UlUUC  rC  II  UluUIII  ,50  gallons.  Just  the  thing  for 
painting  or  spraying  poultry  and  other  outbuildings. 

WILL  J.  WARRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


Sir  HAND  BONE,  SHELL  AND 

^  CORN  MILLS'’®'^ i’0“krymen. 

yScr-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

_  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

J.  P.  HINE.  Shlnrock.  Erie  Co.,  O. 

Thoroughbred  Ayrshires  for  Sale. 

Eight  calves,  of  both  sexes  and  from  five  to  seven 
months  old;  of  the  choicest  breeding.  Price  hero, 
crated  and  registered,  $20  each. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  REEDER  &  C0.'‘o7t7r.“r.'E 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thoundalf.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

FflR  ^Al  F  ^*c®llent  family  horse,  bay,  16.1,  by 
l_Un  OMLLi  Landmark.very  gentle;  Brown  Mare, 
16  h.,  Almont,  .33;  Bay  Horse,  1.5.3,  Volunteer;  Two 
Imported  Cleveland  Bay  Brood  Mares— at  very  low 
prices.  GEO.  M.  TALLCO'P,  Skaneatoles,  N.  Y. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  260  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  *0  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  Wt>lgh  176  to  219  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  .  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  B.  Brick.  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mlcb. 

Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  :t2  of  36  firsts.  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN,  Renrock,  O. 

D|  IV  CHOICEST  STRAINS  FROM 

Dw  I  THE  BREEDER  WHO  SELLS 
stock,  and  no  “SCRUBS,”  from 
KJ  Im  I  a  HERD  which  Is  composed  of 
I  that  has  proved  finest  in  the 

SHOW  RING,  at  the  market 
and  on  the  TABLE.  September  and  October  Farrows 

^'Wlllswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 

Catalogue  tells  all.  Wills  A.  Seward,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J 


QU  will  buy  a  RE(1I.STKKKI>  CIIKSHIRK 
PI<»,  eight  weeks  old.  Choice  thoroughbred 
stock.  Order  immediately.  O.  H.  WIIl'l’K 
&  SON,  or  C.  R.  WHITE,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


AII|'*AII|llFd  pairs,  not  akin. 

UHtullIntO  Young  servire^Boars.** 
ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N,  Y. 


THE  PINELAND  INCUBATORS 

are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  Plneland  Jr., 
the  best  incubator  In  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-air  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  PinelandIxc. 
AND  Brooder  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


CHESHIRES 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  now  shipped  419  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
he/ore.  For  lean  meat,  quick  growth  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  B.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrtngford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WAIITCn— Married  man,  that  understands  earing 
■ittn  ■  t.M  for  stock  by  the  year.  Reference  re¬ 
quested,  by 

F.  H.  OATES  Sc  SONS, 

IIREEDER8  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Chittenangfo,  N. 

Y  n  1 1  r  ^  Pekin  Ducks  from 

I  UUI  g>  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Thousands  in  Sue- 
I  cessful  Operation. 

My 

WCBSiteWlliiiM^  Guaranteed  to tmtehs 

n  I  Ii  iRfKer  percentage  of 

D  ,  - ;  ,19  t?rtlIeegg8,atles8eost, 

I  Lowest  priced  I  “  than  any  other  Incubator. 
8  first  class  I  bend 6c.for Ulus. Catalog. 

Hatcher  made.  I  Ciroulars  Free. 

HKO.  II.  8TAHr.,114toiag 8.6th St..ar.I^cv.Ill. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSKEO  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 


TUVMn  PDEOni  -A- handy,  safe,  sure  cure 

I  n  I  IYIU''linLOUL  Mange  ; 

all  skin  diseases ;  all 
parasitical  troubles  ;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs  no  prep¬ 
aration;  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water;  sample  by 
mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


Issued  Deo.  18  next.  Elegant  illustrations  of  the  great¬ 
est  harness  horses.  Magnificent  supplements  for  f  ram- 


best  tail^t,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  unique,  handsome  ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


doable  cover,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  Price  60  cts. 
Agents  wanted— special  terms.  R^nlarweeklveditlon 
incladlngXmas  ^ ^  a  year.  Send  for  free  sample 
copy.  THE  HOBfeE  REVIEW  00.,  Ohloago,  Hi- 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  Te'iV  PDBB 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  Im  ■■  ■ 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELiLIOT  <fe  CO.,  Paper  Mauxifacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THt 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


THE  LARIMER 


Humorous 


"Silos  and  Ensilage 

B;  Prcf-  Bamael  lohaMm .  _ 
ud  JuMa  B.  Toner*  WjB 


With  Hints  to  Dairymen 

ie  thebeFt^ork  yet 

published  on  this  interest* 
JT  fn^andeconomiosubject, 
1/  and  every  I^ryman  and 
7  Btock  Feeder,  of  whatever 
'  kind,  should  have  one.  ^oo 


We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 
I  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
yWfcy  best  constructed^  least 

complicated,  and  fast- 
cst  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
CTarantecd.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 

P-  •  Leonard  D.  Harrison, 

S' Box  C.  New  Haven.  Conn* 


“yl  meny  hmrt  cUfCth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.” — Biblk. 

AN  IDYL. 

Bessie  and  Harry  stit  under  !i  tree, 

And  they  were  as  happy  as  happy  could  be. 

A  cute  little  worm  lay  ui)  on  a  limb, 

But  Bessie  and  Harry  knew  nothing  of  him. 

A  gentle  breeze  came,  alack  and  alas ! 

A  wonderful  change  in  the  scene  came  to  pass; 
The  worm  tumbled  down,  a  shriek  split  the  air. 
And  the  worm  found  a  lodgment  in  sweet  Bessie’s 
hair. 

“What  ails  you?”  cried  Harry.  “I’m  sure  you 
look  sick.” 

“Oh,  hurry,”  said  Bessie;  “be  quick,  be  quick!”’ 
‘I’ll  go  for  a  doctor,”  said  Harry;  “be  firm.” 
“No,  no,”  sliouted  Bessie,  “please  go  for  the 
worm.”  —PhUadelj)hia  Record. 

Daughtkb  :  “  Yes,  but,  mamma,  I  was 
only  looking-  to  see  if  he  was  looking  to 
see  if  I  was  looking  ;  that’s  all.” — Town 
Topics. 

CiKCUS  Man  (hunting  for  a  stray  ele¬ 
phant)  :  “Have  you  seen  a  strange  animal 
around  here  ?”  Irishman  :  “  Begorra, 
Oi  hov  that !  There  was  an  injur-rubher 
bull  around  here  pullin’  carrots  with  his 
tail !” — Credit  Lost. 


7  withourcatalogofthe"Ohlo” 
r  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Onttera 
jincl  Cairfers^and  plans  lor.ouO* 

THE  SILVER  MFQ.  CO-, 
SALEM,  -  -  *•  IHIO. 


1  — FEED  — 
CcRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

PSOLD  OX  TBIIL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

’  per  hour 

of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  nmall 
crain,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 
Kew  Lexington. Ohio. 


DITCHING  PLOW 


Root 

Gutter 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Implements  of  the 
age.  Does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  hard 
work  about  ditching.  Will  dig  for  20  men  shov¬ 
eling.  Works  successfully  in  the  hardest  ground 
and  Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Bend  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  to 
The  Larimer  Ditching  Flo-w  Co.,  Crab  Tree,  Fa 


pw  Cuts  everything  in 
fen  roots  and  vegeta* 
Jn  blesforstock.only 
Tj'  n  Root  Cutter  with 
k  B  a  self-feeding  de- 
L'n  vice.  Send  for  cir- 
culars  and  price. 

*^0.  E.  THOMPSON 
^  &SONS, 
YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


tSBUVd]  JACKSON  BROS.  Cun 

».  Y.  STATE  DEAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  WOKKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ENTERPRISE  FEED  RRINDER 


17  RIVER  ST. 


Also  agents  for  Akroa 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Fiip 
Brick  and  OemenL 


FEED  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medul  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  Of  grain. 
Have  conical  8hai>ed  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

I..lghteKt  running,  strongest  and 
handlcKt  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  15, 
(5  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  jwwer. 

1  also  make  siVKEP  3/ ILLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


^lUi&cfUunfouja 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  llUKAi.  New-Yorker. 


Keystone''  Corn  Busker 
and  Fodder  Cutter 

(or  Shredder)  j 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


When  you  can  wt  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches.  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  preml- 
nms  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Gnoa  Income  made  by  getting 


husks  the  corn  and  at  the  same  time 
crushes  and  cuts,  or  shreds  the  stalks 
into  the  best  of  feed.  Made  for 
Engine  or  Horse  Power,  for  job 
work  or  home  use. 


Will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same 
time  in  any  desired  proporilo'.  This  is  the  oniy  Feed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Gnaranteed;to  do  as  represented.  Send 
for  special  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Millr, 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  etc.  Address 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Get  catalogue  quick. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling.  III. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enougn  lor  any  purpose,  y  ai- 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

rewrite  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  In  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

.Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farin  M^blnery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  WlndmlllSj^Blcycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  winter  courses  begin  January  3, 1895.  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announce¬ 
ment  address  1.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
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CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per-  — 
feet  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Cliaiiipioii  is  as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Uook  pan  as  the 


THERE'S  NOTHING  NEW 

UNDER  THE  SUN 


Burnn 


Long  before  Iho  Page  Fence  people  harne.s.sed 
JClastioily  and  pres.sed  it  into  their  service 
for  restraining  animals,  It  liad  been  u.sed  for 
that  very  purpo.se  in  tills  way:  Wlien  tlie 
country  was  now,  everybody  rode  horseback. 
Ifliitched  to  a  post  or  tree,  a  re.stless  or 
frlgliteiiod  bor.se  was  sure  to  break  loo.se,  but 
liitohed  to  the  end  of  it  yielding  limb  the 
animal  never  dLscovered  .just  whore  to  exert 
his  strength.  Tlie  same'  puzzle  confronts 
the  animal  behind  the  Ooiled  Spring  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich 


Catalogue 

Free. 


latter  was  over  the 

old  i.un  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  raiL 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  lu  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  iu  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


UUUSON,  Ohio,  <&.  niONTRElAL,  Q,nebec. 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  for  Hoderate  Prices. 

tVe  refer  to  the  fol  ou  ing  as  t  xamp'es  ; 

.... .  j  $  I  ,136  “The  cost  of  mv  plant  was  Sbb36.  I  am  using  the 

Ik  '  I  ’  apiiaratiis  funiis'hed  hy  the  Vermont  Farm  3Iachine 

I  Company,  and  it  is  giving  complete  satisfaction.  If 

^  go(Ml  gotkls  are  wanted,  they  furnish  tliein  every  time. 

1  liave  liad  no  trouble  with  any  of  the  machinery  get- 
ting  out  of  repair,  while  other  factories  nesir  here, 

I  using  otlicr  makes,  have  had  to  have  machinery  over- 

tf******^ ■  CoKTI.ANI),  K.  Y.  E.  C.  lllSDGE. 

$1  950  “  My  butter  factory  cost  me  comi)lete,  including  well 
'  linis'iied  and  convenient  building,  and  all  aiiparatus, 

\B  1  '/ a  31,9,50.  The  apiiaratus  was  imrchased  of  the  Vermont 

P  I  f■/]  (iS-  Farm^^  'hine  Company  and  has  given  the  very  best 

P  1:1  of  s:>A^  lotion.”  Silas  II.  Sanfoku. 

Im  I  B  ^9.  <nton,  St.  Law.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

$2,C06  “j  .  is  the  most  convenient  plant  in  this  part  of  the 
'  '  y  5  ,-i^ry.  It  cost,  all  told,  building  and  machinery, 

V  q,  XKi.'  1  often  luar  it  remarked  by  men  traveling 

-  foiigli  the  country  that  we  have  the  finest  and  most 

oniiilete  creamery  plant  that  they  have  seen  in  t!'.is 
qiart  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.” 

'  Rushville,  Susq.  Co'..  Pa. 

Kl'shvili.e  Ckeamery  Co. 

^2  459  “Our  company  erected  a  .lery  plant  at  North  Mehoopany  in  March,  1893, 

’  at  the  following  expense^  •  ly, 

For  excavating  and  lay.  .g  foundation,  below  frost-line,  -  -  -  -  $74.27 

Two-story  building,  24x70  feet,  lower  room  with  elevation  floor,  so  all  milk 
and  cream  is  handled  without  dipping  with _ buckets;  second  floor  par¬ 
titioned  into  seven  rooms;  both  floors  ceiled  sides  and  overhead  with  good 
quality  of  pine ;  outside  of  building  papered  and  sided,  and  all  painted 
well ;  work-room  painted  and  varnished ;  roof  of  tin ;  also  engine-room, 

16x22,  finished  the  same;  all  at  a  cost  of .  863. 4J 

Machinery,  all  complete,  everything  needed  in  a  creamery  to  make  and 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,Ill 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  !#1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
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WHY  HE  CONDENSED  THE  MANURE. 

MORP;  AROITT  TlfAT  “IXTENSIVK”  PATCH. 

It  Was  Intensely  Poor. 

I  have  been  very  miicli  interested  in  reading'  what 
I’rof.  llol)erts  says  on  page  al)out  my  “intensive 
farming,”  described  on  page  54!).  The  amoinit  of 
manure  used,  was,  according  to  I’rof.  Ilol)erts's  show¬ 
ing.  very  great ;  and,  if  liis  estimate  is  correct,  out  of 
all  proper  proportion  to  the  results  shown.  Hut  the 
land  on  which  it  was  applied  was  so  poor  that  an 
ordinary  dressing  of  manure  .showed  no  effect.  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  on  good  soil,  1  should  have  raised  twice  the 
value  in  crops  from  the  maniire  and  labor  expended  in 
this  case.  Hut  1  count,  as  part  of  my  I'ctui-ns,  which 
1  did  not  show,  tlie  fact  that  I  liave  filled  up  the 
stomach  of  that 
bit  of  “hungry 
land,”  and  that 
from  now  on, 
an  ordinary 
manuring  will 
give  me  satis¬ 
factory  returns 
Hrof.  lloberts  1 
k  n  o  w  teaches 
that  the  best 
treatment  for 
any  land,  de¬ 
pends  upon  its 
condition  at  the 
time  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  begun, 
and  that  no  rule 
can  be  laid 
down  that  will 
apply  alike  to 
all  farms — or 
even  to  all 
fi e  1  d s  on  the 
same  farm. 

The  land  1  am 
working  is  just 
about  as  poor 
as  land  can  be  ; 
it  is  almost 
clear  sand  and 
has  just  enough 
vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  it  to  give 
it  a  slightly 
brown  shade 
for  from  5  to  15 
inches  below 
the  surface.  So 
light,  indeed, 
that  much  of  it 
would  blow 
away  every  fall 
if  not  held 
down  by  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  rye  or  some  other  covering.  1  might  go  on 
till  the  Judgment  Day,  spreading  manure  over  my 
“hungry  acres  ”  in  ordinary  amounts,  and  get  no  bet¬ 
ter  returns  from  them  than  do  my  neighbors  who  con¬ 
tinually  cry  “Farming  don’t  pay.”  They  put  all  the 
manure  they  make  on  a  piece  of  ground  and  plant 
corn  on  it,  after  the  corn  is  off,  sow  it  to  rye,  let  the 
cow  or  horses  into  the  rye  stubble  the  next  summer  to 
pick  up  what  they  can,  and  the  following  year  manure 
it  and  plant  corn  again.  Of  cour.se  the  rye  cleans  up 
what  little  food  the  corn  leaves,  and  the  land  stays 
just  as  “hungry.”  This  is  the  way  my  land  had  been 
“  worked”  for  half  a  century. 

Having  some  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  and  believing 
that  keeping  stock  would  most  quickly  and  economic¬ 
ally  bring  up  the  land,  I  started  a  milk  dairy.  I 


deliver  the  milk  in  gla.ss  jars,  and  instead  of  the  one 
cow  and  one  horse  which  the  last  occupant  of  the 
farm  kept,  1  keep  eight  cows  and  three  horses.  Hy 
supplementing  my  manure  with  fertilizers,  I  have 
raised  all  the  fodder  I  needed,  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  in  the  present  state  of  my  land,  I  cannot  afford 
to  do  so.  1  can  buy  corn  stover  from  farmers  a  few 
miles  away,  who  have  heavier  land  for  less  money 
than  I  can  raise  it. 

My  “  salad  patch  ”  has  .shown  me  that  I  can  get  more 
money  out  of  the  manure  1  produce  or  buy,  by  using 
it  liberally  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  than  I  can  by 
trying  to  make  it  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible.  1 
do  not  believe  that  it  ever  pays  to  raise  poor,  or  even 
ordinary,  crops.  Either  reciuires  just  as  much  labor 
as  an  extra  good  one.  aud  tlie  way  to  get  the  latter  is 


to  condense.  Perhaps  I  condensed  too  much  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  Prof.  Roberts  is  right  in  questioning  whether 
we  can  afford  to  have  “  so  much  dead  cajiital  in  bank  ”  ; 
I  certainly  cannot.  1  f  my  manure  was  worth  as  much 
as  he  figures  it,  1  probably  put  it  on  too  thickly. 

In  quantity,  I  took  Peter  Henderson  for  my  guide. 
In  his  Gardening  for  Profit,  he  advises,  for  market 
gardening,  “Rotted  stable  manure  to  produce  full 
crops,  should  be  spread  on  the  ground  not  less  than 
three  inches  thick.”  “Full  crops”  was  what  I  was 
after,  and  I  knew  that  he  could  not  have  had  in  mind 
poorer  land  than  mine.  I  think  my  manure  could  not 
have  weighed  as  heavy  as  the  kind  they  make  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  for  it  was  all  hauled  by  one  horse  over  plowed 
ground  in  a  dump  cart,  having  narrow  tires.  The 
body  of  the  cart  holds  22  cubic  feet.  The  Cornell 


manure  weighed  1.5()()  pounds  to  the  cubic  yard,  ecpial 
to  27  cubic  feet.  This  would  make  my  load  weigh 
1,210  pounds.  1  am  si^re  that  my  horse  did  not  have 
any  such  load  behind  him. 

I  think  that  Pi’of.  Robei’ts  has  been  too  exact  and 
that  1  liave  been  too  iiie.xact  in  regard  to  the  amoiint 
of  manure  I  used.  1  took  pains  with  the  first  load,  to 
see  that  the  manure  average<l  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  directed  my  man  to  spread  it  all  over  the  bed  in 
the  same  way  ;  biit  I  did  not  take  a  board  and  level  it 
off,  fillmg  in  all  the  intei'stices  as  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  ([uantity  hold  out  according  to 
Prof.  Roberts's  calculation.  Henderson  .says  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  directions  1  have  ([noted,  “  Gur  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  use  from  50  to  75  tons  of  well  rotted 
stable  manure  per  acre,  wheti  no  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  used,’ 
and  I  think  my 
manure  must 
have  weighed 
more  nearly 
like  this. 

I  get  all  the 
absorbents  pos¬ 
sible  into  my 
c  o  w  manure, 
put  all  my  horse 
m  a  n  u  r  e  into 
the  gutter  be¬ 
hind  the  cows 
to  absorb  the 
urine,  litter  the 
stalls  with 
chaff,  cut  straw 
and  salt  hay, 
and  add  to  my 
m  a  n  u  r  e  pile 
everything 
which  I  can 
rake  and  scrape 
together  to  in¬ 
crease  its  size 
and  al)sorb  all 
the  liquids.  Hy 
doing  this,  and 
turning  it  all 
over  once  or 
twice,  1  get  it 
in  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  spread 
a  n  d  plow  or 
harrow  in.  If 
the  fi  g  u  r  e  s 
given  by  Prof. 
Roberts  are  for 
solid,  wet,  cow 
manure,  they 
could  not  prop¬ 
erly  be  applied 
to  my  compara¬ 
tively  dry  ma¬ 
nure.  I  do  not  think  I  used  as  much  manure  as  Prof 
Roberts  estimates  ;  pnjbably  (iO  tons  would  be  nearer 
right.  I  am,  also,  not  at  all  sure  that  1  could  not 
have  got  exactly  as  good  resiilts  by  using  somewhat 
less  manure  ;  but  this  was  not  what  I  was  after  or 
what  1  had  in  mind  when  writing  about  my  patch.  I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  results  of  farming 
as  most  others  do  it.  I  was  tired  of  folhiwing  a  horse 
and  cultivator  over  acres  of  ground,  and  getting  only 
moderate  returns  at  the  best,  as  I  know  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  (lo,  and  I  determined  to  see  if  I 
could  not  get  better  return.->  fcjr  the  manure  and  labor 
used,  by  putting  both  on  a  smaller  piece  of  land.  I 
am  satisfied  that  1  am  on  the  right  track,  and  purpose 
to  follow  it  up.  I  shall  put  all  the  manure  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  piece  of  ground,  and  cultivate  that 
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ground  as  well  as  I  know  how.  I  shall  plant  the  rest 
of  the  farm  with  peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees  as 
quickly  as  possible,  enriching  the  soil  highly  wher¬ 
ever  I  set  out  a  tree,  and  gradually  improving  the  soil 
between  the  trees  by  plowing  under  Crimson  clover  or 
spurry.  At  first  1  shall  plow  under  the  whole  plant, 
then  when  the  soil  gets  better,  cut  the  clover  for  hay 
and  turn  under  the  sod  after  dressing  it  with  phos¬ 
phates  and  potash.  Can  any  one  give  me  a  better 
plan  for  redeeming  my  “hungry  acres”  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  of  money  ?  N.  n.  kgi-kston  jr. 


WHAT  SAY? 

IIoMKMAOE  Hay  Press. — I  understand  that  there  are 
homemade,  hand  hay  presses  which  will  do  good  work 
and  are  practical  and  u.seful  for  baling  hay  and  straw 
for  market.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
give  such  information  as  will  enable  me  to  build  one  ? 

Spruce  Creek,  Pa.  .J.  R.  i. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Grow  Grapes  ? — A  question  that  is 
agitating  our  horticultural  minds,  as  a  family,  is 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  pull  up  our  grape  vines  and 
plant  potatoes  or  grain  on  the  ground,  or  to  keep  on 
with  the  vineyard.  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  buys 
grapes  at  two  cents  a  pound  can  be  aware  of  the  cost 
in  labor  that  they  represent  ;  to  lift  the  vines  in 
spring,  to  prune  through  summer,  cultivate  the  ground 
all  the  season,  gather  and  basket,  cover  and  pay  ship¬ 
ment  and  commis.sion  ;  then  prune  the  vines  and  lay 
them  away,  covering  each  with  earth  !  It  is  a  very 
arduous  task.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  manuring,  and 
now  we  are  threatened  with  the  necessity  of  spraying, 
which  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question.  Does  it  pay  ? 
The  younger  members  of  the  family  say.  No,  but  wiser 
heads  advocate  to  plod  on  and  wait  for  better  results. 
It  is  very  poetical  to  read  of  the  “  purple  grapes  ”  and 
‘  ‘  rich  fruit  of  the  vine  ;  ”  but  when  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  culture,  when  the  expenses  devour  all  the  in¬ 
come  derived  from  them,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask.  Does 
it  pay  to  grow  grapes  ?  annie  e.  .tack. 

Hillside,  Canada. 

FARM  TOOLS  IN  PARTNERSHIP. 

HOW  TO  CO-OPERATE  IN  BUYING. 

In  these  times  of  general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
farm  produce  ;  with  labor,  interest  rates  and  taxes 
nearly  as  high  as  in  the  ’60’s,  it  behooves  us,  as  farm¬ 
ers,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  every  possible 
way.  One  way  in  which  we,  in  this  neighborhood, 
have  done  this,  for  a  few  years  past,  is  in  the  purchase 
and  use  of  farm  tools  in  partnership.  A  binder  stands 
in  my  barn,  which  belongs  to  my  more  well-to-do 
neighbor.  He  paid  for  it.  1  care  for  and  run  it.  Two 
r  three  days’  work  by  me,  cuts  his  grain  ;  then  I  have 
the  use  of  the  machine  for  my  harvest.  He,  an  old 
man,  had  the  cash  to  pay  for  a  machine — I  hadn’t.  I 
had  the  “  knack  ”  for  operating  and  properly  caring 
for  the  machine — he  hadn’t.  So  the  combination  was 
a  good  thing  for  both,  as  has  been  proved  by  several 
years’  trial. 

A  mower  is  owned  by  another  neighbor  and  myself, 
with  equally  pleasant  results.  A  grain  drill  has  been 
owned  by  three  of  us,  for  eight  years,  and  no  mention 
has  been  made  by  any  one  of  dissolving  the  partner¬ 
ship.  Other  tools  not  owned  in  common  are  used  by 
all.  Two  of  us  have  rollers,  the  third  takes  either 
when  not  in  use.  One  has  a  hay  tedder,  another  a 
spray  pump,  the  third,  a  wheelbarrow  grass  seeder. 
One  has  a  seed  drill  for  putting  in  beet,  carrot,  turnip 
and  onion  seed.  A  bean  harvester  was  purchased  this 
year  by  two  of  us  ;  next*  year  a  potato  digger  will  be 
added  to  our  list  of  company  tools,  and  possibly  a 
planter. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  that  a  tool  used  by  so 
many  persons  will  wear  out  quicker,  and  so,  in  the 
long  run,  be  no  cheaper  for  the  users  than  single 
ownership.  This  objection  is  overruled  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  improvements  are  annually  made  in  most 
machines,  that  one  a  half  dozen  years  old  is  out  of 
date,  and  something  simpler  and  cheaper  is  on  the 
market.  Only  a  dozen  years  since,  binders  cost  $240, 
and  were  horse  killers  ;  now,  less  than  half  the  money 
buys  a  better  machine,  of  light  draft.  By  co5peration, 
we  are  able  to  keep  somewhere  nearly  abreast  of  the 
times  in  labor-saving  implements,  at  a  minimum  cost. 

My  nearest  neighbor  and  myself  often  co5perate  to 
mutual  advantage  in  the  use  of  teams  and  men,  as 
well  as  tools.  For  example,  his  men  helped  us  set 
four  acres  of  cabbage  plants,  thus  taking  advantage 
of  the  right  condition  of  soil.  In  return,  we  helped 
him  put  in  the  barn  his  38  acres  of  wheat,  hustling  it 
in  when  dry,  just  before  a  long  storm.  He  was  be¬ 
lated  with  fall  seeding  ;  I  was  through.  My  man  and 
team  helped  him  four  days  ;  he  paid  me  for  the  man’s 
labor,  but  I  made  no  charge  for  the  team,  thus  trying 
to  get  even  with  him  for  a  horse  to  drive  to  town 
with  berries,  or  to  do  some  cultivating  when  my  team 
was  busy  with  other  work. 

Certain  conditions  should  be  present  to  make  this 


plan  of  cooperation  work  profitably  and  pleasantly. 
Farm  buildings  should  be  situated  near  each  other,  so 
that  little  time  is  lost  in  going  after  and  returning 
tools.  Owners  should  be  equally  eareful  in  their  use 
of  the  tools,  and  wdlling  to  repair  any  damage.  Tools 
jointly  owned  should  be  kept  at  a  central  place,  and 
always  be  put  in  that  place.  But  over  and  above  all, 
the  neighbors  must  feel  and  act  neighborly,  ever 
keeping  in  mind  the  maxims,  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would,  etc.,”  and  “  In  honor  preferring  one  another.” 
A  man  once  borrowed  a  tool  and  failed  to  return  it. 
The  owner  needing  it,  went  after  it.  An  apology 
was  made  for  not  returning  it  at  once,  to  whieh  was 
replied,  “Oh,  that’s  all  right.  It’s  trouble  enough  to 
borrow  a  tool,  let  alone  taking  it  home  again.” 

Yates  County,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  gillett. 


-  THE  COST  OF  A  CROP.” 

DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  PART  OF  IT. 

How  many  farmers  can  tell  the  cost  per  pound  or  bushel  of  the 
crops  they  raise  ? 

The  above  question  was  asked  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y., 
and  it  is  surprising  how  few  farmers  can  answer  it. 
In  putting  a  selling  price  on  his  goods,  the  first  thing 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  has  to  eonsider,  is  the 
cost.  If  he  sells  below  cost,  he  is  bound  to  lose  money, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  farmer.  There  is  no 
other  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  will  stand 
the  loose  business  methods  of  the  average  farmer. 
Most  farmers  follow  some  system  of  bookkeeping,  it 
is  true,  and  know  how  much  money  they  take  in  and 
pay  out  ;  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  they  get.  As  to 
what  each  crop  costs,  in  labor,  manure,  fertilizer, 
land  rent,  etc.,  they  are  in  ignorance,  and  all  these 
things  must  be  considered  in  figuring  on  the  cost  of  a 
crop. 

I  was  born  and  reared  on  the  farm,  and  when  I 
decided  to  adopt  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  I  decided 
that  it  was  just  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  know 
the  exact  cost  of  his  productions,  as  it  was  for  the 
manufacturer  to  know  the  cost  of  his  manufactures, 
or  the  merchant  his  wares.  With  this  end  in  view,  I 
adopted  the  following  plan  :  In  the  first  place,  I  make 
a  map  of  my  farm  every  spring,  with  the  different 
fields  laid  out  and  numbered.  I  also  have  a  book 
which  I  call  ‘  ‘  The  Crop  Record.  ”  I  use  a  single 
eolumn  ledger.  Almost  any  kind  of  blank  book  will 
do,  but  this  will  be  found  the  most  convenient.  Each 
crop  is  given  a  page  in  this  book,  with  the  name  of 
the  erop  and  the  number  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  to 
be  planted,  written  at  the  top.  Then  in  the  debit 
column,  are  charged  every  stroke  of  work,  all  ferti¬ 
lizer,  seeds,  manure,  etc.,  used  on  the  crop.  In  the 
credit  column,  are  placed  all  receipts  from  the  erop. 
If  any  of  the  crop  is  used  at  home  or  on  the  place,  the 
crop  is  given  due  credit  for  the  same.  The  day’s  work 
is  recorded  every  night.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  I  can  tell  to  a  cent  what  every  crop  raised  for 
market  has  cost  and  whether  I  am  i*aising  it  at  a  profit, 
or  losing  money  on  it. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  this  system  is  that  several 
crops  have  been  discarded  as  profitless,  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  quite  profitable  before  the  system  was 
adopted.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  farmer  should  and  can 
know  just  as  much  about  the  cost  of  his  products  as  a 
man  in  any  other  line  of  business. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  page  in  my  crop 
record.  The  field  was  not  numbered,  as  it  was  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  through  a  young  pear  orchard  : 

ONIONS. 

One-fifth  acre,  fertilized  with  one  load  of  rabbit  and  hen  manure, 
mixed  with  six  bushels  of  ashes  and  300  pounds  of  Tampico  ^ano. 


DB.  CR. 

To  seed .  $2.05 

April  8,  value  of  manure .  1.50 

April  8,  fertilizer .  4.50 

April  8,  preparing  ground  and  sowing _  1.50 

April  27,  hoeing  (wheel  hoe) . 25 

May  4,  hoeing  (wheel  hoe) . 25 

May  10,  hoeing  (wheel  hoe) . 25 

May  11  and  12,  weeding  (hand) .  2.00 

May  17,  hoeing  (wheel  hoe) . 25 

May  23,  weeding  (hand) . 30 

May  25,  hoeing  (wheel  hoe) . 25 

June  10,  hoeing  (wheel  hoe) . 25 

June  20,  weeding  (hand) .  1.00 

Jxily  30,  weeding  (hand) . 50 

September  15,  pulling . 75 

September  21,  picking  up  and  carting  in. ..  1.25 

Assorting  and  marketing .  5.00 

Cash  received .  $46 . 90 

Net  profit . $25.05 


$46.90  $46.90 


Prodxict,  51  bushels;  cost  per  bushel,  $.47)4. 

I  figure  all  work  the  same  as  though  I  had  to  hire  it 
done  by  the  day.  Thus,  if  laboring  wages  are  $1.25 
per  day,  and  a  man  hired  by  the  month  does  a  day’s 
work  on  a  certain  crop,  the  crop  would  be  charged 
$1.25.  Or,  if  a  man  with  team  could  be  hired  for  $3.25 
per  day,  and  my  man  and  team  should  work  a  day  on 
a  crop,  the  crop  would  be  charged  with  $3.25,  the  same 
as  though  I  had  hired  an  outsider  to  do  it.  I  suppose 
some  will  say  that  it  does  not  cost  me  $3.25  for  the 
day’s  work,  if  I  own  the  toam  and  hire  the  man  by  the 


month.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  I  cannot  make  my 
business  pay  me  something  more  than  laboring  wages, 

I  would  better  sell  out  and  work  for  somebody  else. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  _  s.  t.  d. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  BIG  POTATOES. 

This  morning  I  read  a  statement  on  page  684  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  making  the  offer  of  the  paper  one  year 
to  any  one  who  could  produce  34  potatoes  that  would 
weigh  60  pounds.  I  can  go  you  six  better  than  that. 

I  inclose  the  statement  of  Adelbert  A.  Babcock,  our 
postmaster,  sworn  to  before  Elmer  Parker,  J.  P.,  that 
I  have  to-day  delivered  to  said  postmaster  28  potatoes 
that  weighed  60  pounds  net.  I  think  I  could  dupli¬ 
cate  them  at  least  20  times  in  a  bin  of  200  bushels  of 
the  same  variety.  I  simply  sorted  these  off  the  top 
of  the  bin,  and  I  know  that  I  did  not  get  the  largest, 
as  when  we  were  digging,  we  weighed  several  and 
found  one  that  weighed  three  pounds,  nine  ounces. 
Another,  which  was  the  finest  specimen  I  have  ever 
seen  for  so  large  a  tuber,  weighed  three  pounds,  two 
ounces.  That  one  was  taken  into  an  adjoining 
county  by  a  friend  as  a  specimen  of  the  variety. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  verify  these  weights  for  the 
following  reason  :  Last  .season,  I  wrote  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a.sking  how  to  tone  down  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato,  as 
it  grew  too  large,  making  the  statement  that  .seven  of 
them  weighex^  173^  pounds.  A  Connecticut  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wrote  me  last  spring  for  some  of  these 
potatoes,  saying  that  if  I  had  not  exaggerated  in  my 
statement  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  would  pay  a  big  price  ; 
that  he  never  saw  a  potato  that  weighed  2}4  pounds, 
and  never  believed  that  one  could  be  grown,  etc.  I 
had  sold  to  my  neighbors  all  the  seed  I  had  to  spare,  so 
could  not  convince  my  Connecticut  friend  that  I  had 
not  exaggerated,  and  I  do  not  wLsh  to  be  counted  in 
the  list  of  those  who  would  exaggerate.  I  wish  to  say 
to  him  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  if  he  wishes  to  pay 
freight,  I  will  ship  him  a  bushel,  free  of  charge.  I 
did  not  keep  his  name  or  address. 

These  potatoes  were  given  common  field  culture  and 
not  grown  to  see  what  they  would  do.  They  are  not 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  That  variety  has  not  grown  so 
large  with  me  this  season,  as  I  took  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
advice  and  planted  them  in  drills  2  feet  8  inches  by  16 
inches,  with  two  to  three  eyes  on  each  piece.  It  took 
30  bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  of  those  monster  potatoes, 
but  I  got  over  300  bushels  per  acre  of  very  fine  grade 
tubers,  without  any  fertilizer,  as  I  was  afraid  of  their 
getting  too  large  again.  I  have  not  weighed  any  of 
them,  but  think  that  I  might  find  34  which  weigh  60 
pounds.  They  suffered  terribly  from  the  drought. 

The  little  piece  of  Carman  No.  1  sent  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  did  nicely  for  me,  considering  the  show  it  had 
I  got  5  %  pounds  all  told.  They  were  mostly  large  and 
smooth.  The  excessive  drought  interfered  with  their 
growth  materially,  as  they  had  to  mature  before  any 
fall  rains  came.  They  were  in  a  test  plot  with  several 
other  varieties,  and  all  were  given  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  as  the  general  field  crop. 

This  is  my  first  season’s  experience  with  the  Hoover 
digger.  It  has  done  excellent  work,  but  I  found  a 
good  many  of  these  three  pounders  going  over  to  the 
left  with  the.  vines  and  trash.  The  kickers  would 
push  them  off  like  big  flat  stones. 

I  have  some  pretty  large  potatoes,  but  this  is  a  large 
country,  and  I  am  sure  some  one  will  show  up  some 
larger  ones.  If  they  do,  then,  like  Mr.  Lyon,  1  will 
make  another  assortment.  I  consider  myself  well  paid 
when  I  receive  52  numbers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  $1.  I  have  made  the  culture  of  potatoes  a  study 
for  many  years,  and  am  already  your  debtor  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  for  information  received,  so  you  will 
please  not  credit  me  on  any  subscription,  until  you 
have  received  pay  therefor.  o.  T.  perkins. 

Hallsport,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  sworn  statement  referred  to  is  at 
hand.  These  big  potatoes  are  showing  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  we  shall  now  have  to  withdraw  our 
offer.  O.  L.  Smith,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  claims  to  have 
26  Early  Rose  potatoes  that  weigh  74  pounds  ! 

A  Land  of  Big  Potatoes. 

The  two  little  Carman  potatoes  received  last  winter, 
were  cut  to  11  eyes,  and  planted  April  16.  They  were 
dug  October  21 ;  yield,  20  pounds  and  6  ounces — 71 
tubers.  On  page  684,  The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  any  one  who  can  produce  34  potatoes 
whose  aggregate  weight  will  be  60  pounds.  This  could 
be  easily  secured  by  almost  any  of  the  potato  growers 
along  this  Western  coast.  I  planted  a  small  piece  of 
land  containing  403^  rods,  or  measured  by  the  row 
allowing  three  feet  for  their  width,  there  was  a  little 
less  than  23-100  of  an  acre.  The  plow  cut  about  14 
inches,  and  there  were  two  extra  furrows.  One-third 
was  planted  to  Burbank,  the  other  two-thirds  to  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  the  most  satisfactory  potato  I  have  ever 
planted.  Yet  they  have  one  failing,  and  that  is  that 
when  irrigated,  they  grow  too  large  and  are,  conse¬ 
quently  hollow  hearted;  the  hollow  is  in  some  instances, 
as  large  as  my  fist.  The  yield  from  this  little  patch  has 
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been  93  sacks,  averaging’  112  pounds  to  the  sack.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  small  and  cut  tubers,  and  they  were 
dug  rather  carelessly.  According  to  Eastern  measur¬ 
ing,  there  were  173  bushels,  or,  at  the  rate  of  over  750 
bushels  per  acre.  From  the  prongy  Burbank,  I  could 
have  reached  the  “00  pounds”  with  little  more  than 
a  baker’s  dozen.  J.  ii.  ci.akke. 

Mendocino  County,  Cal. 

SMALL  NOTES  FROM  A  SMALL  FARM. 

1  have  200  hardy  carnations  from  the  finest  German 
seed,  planted  in  a  bed  3x18  feet,  for  next  year's  bou¬ 
quets.  Not  all  will  be  double  ;  about  20  per  cent 
will  be  single.  I  have  cut  from  one  plant,  at  one  time, 
70  blooms  of  a  double  pink  variety.  It  will  take  some 
of  good  wife’s  time  away  from  her  household  cares  to 
cut  bouquets  for  friends  and  neighbors. 

I  have  no  waste  waterway  or  filthy  drain  from  my 
well,  blit  use  a  large  tub  which  seldom  gets  full  more 
than  once  a  day  in  warm  weather,  and  then  it  is 
emptied  on  some  of  the  vegetable  or  flower  beds  as 
they  seem  to  need  it.  All  dishwater,  soap-suds,  rinse 
water  and  night  slops  are  utilized  around  pear,  plum 
and  quince  trees;  grape  vines  and  berry  bushes  come 
in  for  their  share. 

All  flower,  vegetable  and  tillable  garden  ground,  is 
sown  heavily  to  rye  about  September  20,  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  protect  the  ground  from  washing  ; 
also  to  furnish  green  food  for  the  biddies  through 
the  winter.  In  the  spring,  I  have  a  heavy  coat  of  rye 
tops  and  roots  to  fork  under  to  hold  moisture  and 
help  feed  the  flowers  and  vegetables.  1  added  Crim¬ 
son  clover  this  fall  to  part  of  the  ground. 

I  have  cut  over  600  spikes  of  gladioli  blooms  the  past 
summer  from  two  beds,  size  53^x24  feet.  We  were 
never  without  three  to  five  quart  glass  cans  filled  with 
seven  to  ten  of  these  grand  spikes  of  bloom,  till  after 
frost.  They  were  used  as  door  props  and  to  decorate 
our  windows  and  our  dining-room  table  for  many 
weeks.  Fully  one-half  of  them  were  given  to  friends, 
and  some  of  them  were  taken  hiindreds  of  miles  to 
decorate  the  homes  of  those  who  know  us  only  by  oxw 
flowers.  We  have  in  our  cellar  2,000  blooming  size 
bulbs  for  next  year’s  flowers,  besides  over  8,000  small 
bulbs  and  bulblets  started  with  three  packages  of 
seed  in  1890  costing  20  cents.  1  have  bought,  probably, 
200  bulbs  since  to  add  to  the  above  collection. 

1  sowed  Crimson  clover  on  the  onion  beds  and  gar¬ 
den  August  30.  We  had  no  rain  till  September  10.  It 
came  up  soon  after  the  rain.  Some  was  sowed  by 
itself,  some  with  lettuce  and  some  with  rye.  That 
sowed  with  rye  is  two  to  three  inches  high  and  hardly 
as  thick  as  I  wish,  but  probably  thick  enough.  That 
sowed  by  itself,  is  very  thick  and  about  four  inches 
high.  That  sowed  with  lettuce,  is  seven  inches  high 
and  a  perfect  mat.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  as  it  is  only 
two  months  old.  There  is  about  twice  as  much  clover 
as  lettuce,  and  we  keep  using  the  lettuce  to  make 
room  for  the  clover.  We  shall  leave  some  for  flowers 
another  year.  o.  c. 

Darke  County,  Ohio. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DAIRY  ROOM. 

On  a  dairy  farm,  the  location  of  the  dairyroom 
should  be  a  matter  of  careful  study  and  much  fore¬ 
thought.  Two  points  should  be  kept  in  view,  the 
ability  to  do  the  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner  with 
the  fewest  steps  and  in  the  shortest  time,  and  locating 
the  conveniences  so  that  they  may  help  the  other  work 
along.  Our  dairy  measures  10x18  feet,  and  lies  just 
back  of  the  kitchen  and  washroom.  It  has  two  large 
south  windows  which  give  it  abundant  light  on  dark, 
winter  days,  and  can  be  quickly  darkened  when 
necessary.  Back  of  the  dairy  is  a  room  12x18  feet  with¬ 
out  a  floor,  with  a  board  partition  through  the  center. 
The  first  portion  is  for  wood  or  coal,  the  second  for 
ice,  and  holds  120  cakes  two  feet  square  and  about 
eight  inches  thick.  The  ice  is  surrounded  by  sawdust 
one  foot  in  thickness,  well  trodden  down,  and  also 
covered  with  the  sawdust.  On  this  ice  is  placed  an 
ice-box  4x4  feet,  with  double  sides  and  cover,  the  ice 
forming  a  bottom  with  a  thin  layer  of  sawdust  over  it. 
This  box  has  shelves  on  which  are  placed  the  fresh 
meat,  butter  dish  and  milk  pitcher  for  the  table.  The 
bottom  is  left  for  jars  and  small  tubs  of  butter  await¬ 
ing  orders. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  is  a  long  veranda, 
which  covers  the  one-horse  tread  power  that  drives 
the  line  shaft  with  a  belt  run  on  a  pulley,  just  out¬ 
side  the  room.  On  this  shaft  within  the  room  are 
pulleys  of  the  required  size  for  running  the  separator, 
churn  and  washing  machine  at  the  proper  rate  of  speed. 

The  advantages  of  having  the  dairy  room  near  the 
kitchen  are  :  that  the  kitchen  fire  heats  the  water  for 
washing  the  dairy  tools  and  cleaning  up  ;  one  does  not 
have  to  face  the  weather  in  going  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  the  ice-box  is  near  by,  a  great  convenience  for 
the  table,  also  the  milk,  cream  and  buttermilk  ;  the 
line  shaft  is  where  one  can  attach  the  washing  machine 


and  a  bone  mill  to  grind  waste  bones  from  the  kitchen 
for  the  poultry,  and  we  dream,  in  the  dim  future,  of  a 
successful  dishwasher  run  by  the  same  power.  A 
good  walk  from  the  barn  to  the  dairyroom  makes  a 
good  walk  to  the  house  as  well.  On  this,  a  30-gallon 
can  mounted  on  a  stout,  iron-wheeled  cart,  carries  the 
skim-milk  and  garbage  from  the  house  to  the  barn 
and  pigpens,  when  the  men  are  going  that  way.  Every 
kitchen  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
and  the  two  rooms  may  be  furnished  with  very  little 
additional  outlay.  A  good  cistern  is  needed  for  the 
kitchen  range,  a  good  well  for  cooking,  drinking  and 
buttermaking.  The  well  should  have  a  pump  attached 
to  the  line  shaft,  that  the  horse  may  fill  a  large  tank 
with  water  for  cooling  the  cream,  washing  the  butter, 
etc.  The  central  point  of  woi'k  about  a  farmhouse  is 
the  kitchen.  The  work  of  the  dairyroom  is  largely 
connected  with  it;  so  keep  them  together  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  one  will  help  the  other,  gear  A  T.  sissON. 

ENHANCED  VALUE  OF  THE  ENHANCE 
STRAWBERRY. 

I  purchased  a  few  of  the  Enhance  strawberry 
plants  in  the  spring  of  1893,  for  trial.  During  the 
summer,  the  vines  made  only  a  moderate  growth,  but 
the  plants  were  of  more  than  ordinary  size.  This 
year,  after  fruiting,  I  mowed  the  vines  in  my  one- 
year-old  plot  in  which  the  Enhance  were  planted,  and 
after  letting  the  leaves  dry,  burned  the  whole  thing — 
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PLAN  OF  DAIRYROOM  CONNECTED  WITH  KITCHEN.  Fio.  201. 

1,  2  and  3.  Dishes.  4.  Dish  sink.  5.  Hand  sink.  6.  Kitchen  range. 
7.  Cistern  supplies  range  and  bath  and  overflow  goes  into 
large  cistern  underground.  8.  Cistern  pump  and  sink.  9. 
Washing  machine.  10.  Back  stairs.  11.  Tank  of  well  water. 
0.  Faucet  and  short  hose  for  washing  butter  in  churn.  12. 
Sink  for  washing  pails,  etc.  13.  Separ.ator.  14.  Churn.  1.5. 
Scales.  16.  Salt.  17.  Shelf  where  butter  is  covered  and  tied 
up.  18.  Stool  where  jars  are  fllled.  19.  Bone  mill.  20.  Cup¬ 
board  for  color,  etc.  21.  Heating  stove.  22.  Writing  desk.  24, 
Ice-box. 

mulch  and  all.  The  weather  wa.s  very  warm,  and  the 
ground  very  dry  at  the  time,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  but  a  few  of  the  stems  sticking  up  here  and  there. 

I  then  run  the  double-shovel  plow  between  the  rows, 
leaving  only  about  12  or  15  inches  of  the  old  row, 
stirring  it  about  five  or  six  inches  deep.  This  threw 
considerable  earth  on  the  rows,  almost  covering  them 
in  places  with  clods.  With  the  field  roller  I  ma.shed 
the  clods,  all  that  would  mash,  and  then  run  the 
smoothing  harrow  crosswise  of  the  rows.  After  I 
had  finished,  it  looked  as  though  there  was  nothing 
left,  and  people  who  had  seen  it  before  I  burned  it, 
said,  “What  did  you  do  that  for?  You  have  ruined 
your  patch,  and  it  looked  so  nice.”  But  in  a  few 
days,  the  small  green  leaves  began  to  show  here  and 
there,  and  when  we  went  through  to  clean  out  the 
grass  this  fall,  the  vines  were  so  thick  that  I  cut  out 
a  good  many. 

One  day  as  we  were  at  work  cleaning  out  the  weeds 
and  grass,  I  noticed  a  ripe  berry  on  the  Enhance,  and 
passing  along  the  row  about  six  rods  long,  I  picked  a 
large  handful  of  nice  ripe  berries.  There  were  a 
number  of  over-ripe  and  green  ones,  and  many  still  in 
bloom.  I  have  picked  a  pint  several  times  since,  and 
there  are  still  green  berries  on  the  plants.  This  is  the 
only  variety  out  of  about  20,  that  has  had  any  berries. 
Is  it  characteristic  of  the  Enhance  to  bear  the  second 
crop  ?  [Not  at  the  Rural  Grounds. — Eds.] 

Our  last  spring’s  planting  of  an  acre,  has  made  a 
remarkable  growth  considering  the  drought.  Some  of 
the  rows  five  feet  apart,  completely  cover  the  ground. 
There  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  causes  which  I  might 
name  that  had  something  to  do  with  such  a  growth 
this  season.  In  the  first  place,  I  used  good,  strong 
plants.  I  had  a  man  who  did  not  like  to  hoe,  and  as 
the  weeds  did  not  bother  much,  I  kept  him  busy  with 
the  cultivator,  frequently  going  through  them  twice  a 
week.  Lastly  an  application  of  800  pounds  of  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer — 400  applied  after  planting  and  worked 


in  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  and  the  remainder 
when  they  began  to  make  runners  between  the  rows, 
helped  this  growth.  I  have  learned  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  raise  a  poor  crop  of  small  fruit.  That  nice 
fruit  can  be  grown  only  by  having  good  plants,  rich 
soil,  thorough  cultivation,  and  eternal  vigilance 
against  drought,  insects,  fungous  diseases,  weeds,  etc 
Sidney,  Ohio.  R.  N.  R. 

TEN  NEW  SEEDLING  GRAPES  FROM  MUNSON. 

August  10,  last,  I  received  from  T.  V.  Munson, 
Denison,  Tex.,  specimen  clusters  of  10  varieties  of 
new  seedling  grapes  which  possess  such  high  average 
character  that  I  assume  that  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  interested  in  notices  of  them. 

No.  133  (Parentage,  Lincecximii -i- Triumph). — Bunch 
large,  long,  slightly  loose ;  berry  medium,  round, 
black,  with  blui.sh  bloom  ;  pxilp  tender  ;  juice  mild, 
vinoxis,  very  good. 

Prof.  Beach  (Lincecumii  + Triumph). — Bunch  large, 
long,  compact,  slightly  shouldered.  Berry  scarcely 
medium,  black,  with  bluish  bloom,  tender,  slightly 
pulpy,  nearly  sweet ;  juice  abundant.  Very  good. 

America  (Lincecumii  +  Rupestris).  —  Bunch  large, 
long,  compact,  .shouldered  ;  berry  large,  round,  black; 
bloom  blue ;  seeds  few  ;  skin  thin  ;  pulp  tender  ; 
juice  medium,  mild,  vinous,  slightly  colored  ;  flavor 
very  pleasant. 

Carman  (Lincecumii  +  Triumph). — Bunch  large,  long, 
with  two  or  more  shoulders,  rather  compact  ;  berry 
medium,  round,  black,  with  a  slight  blue  bloom  ;  skin 
thick,  rather  tough  ;  pulp  rather  tough  ;  seeds  few, 
large  ;  juice  rich,  vinous,  abundant ;  quality  excellent. 

W.  B.  Munson  (Lincecumii  +  Triumph). — Bunch  me¬ 
dium,  round,  moderately  compact  ;  berry  black,  or 
purplish  black ;  bloom  slight,  bluish  ;  .skin  tough  ; 
pulp  tough  ;  juice  abundant,  sprightly,  rich  ;  seeds 
few,  rather  large.  Very  good. 

Big  Extra  (Lincecumii  +  Rupestris). — Bunch  round, 
or  .slightly  shoxildered,  compact ;  berry  medium  or 
above,  round,  black,  with  a  slight  bluish  bloom  ;  skin 
thin  ;  pulp  rather  tender  ;  juice  abundant,  very  rich 
and  sprightly  ;  seeds  few,  medium  ;  quality  nearly  or 
quite  best. 

Newman  (Lincecumii  +  Triumph).  —  Bunch  large, 
long,  loose,  shouldered  ;  berry  very  large,  round, 
black,  with  blue  bloom ;  skin  rather  thick,  tough ; 
pulp  tough  ;  seeds  few,  large  ;  juice  very  sprightly, 
highly  vinous,  rich  and  abundant.  Excellent. 

Beacon  (Lincecumii  +  Concord). — Bunch  loose,  very 
long  and  large,  slightly  shouldered;  berry  large, 
round  black  ;  bloom  dense,  bluish ;  skin  medium  ; 
pulp  tender ;  seeds  few,  large  ;  juice  medium,  vinous, 
very  pleasant.  Very  good. 

Prof.  Bailey  (Lincecumii -i- Triumph). — Bunch  long, 
compact,  shouldered  ;  berry  round,  black,  with  slight, 
blue  bloom  ;  skin  medium,  pulp  rather  tough  ;  seeds 
few,  large  ;  juice  medium,  vinous,  rich,  very  plea.sant. 
Very  good. 

Mrs.  Munson  (Lincecumii  +  Herbemont).  —  Bunch 
cylindrical,  slightly  shouldered,  compact  ;  berry  me¬ 
dium,  round,  dark  amber,  with  grayish  bloom  ;  skin 
thin  ;  pulp  slight,  adhering  to  seeds,  which  are  few 
and  small  ;  juice  medium,  very  mild,  pleasant  flavor  ; 
almost  very  good. 

The  production  of  so  large  a  number  of  desirable 
varieties  by  a  single  experimenter,  from  a  single 
parent  (on  the  one  side),  with  (as  we  are  given  to  un¬ 
derstand)  many  others  not  included  in  this  list,  has 
not  been  paralleled  since  the  production  of  the  Rogers 
hybrids.  If,  however,  we  may  infer  from  several 
years’  experience,  with  several  new  varieties  from  the 
same  source,  these  varieties  may  be  expected  to  prove 
more  especially  successful  at  the  South.  This  may  be 
the  more  reasonably  anticipated,  since  the  parentage 
in  all  the  above  cases,  save  one,  is  strictly  Southern. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

NOTES  ON  HARVESTING  GRAPES  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 

The  .short  grape  season  throws  all  the  work  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing  into  a  very  limited  time.  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  hire  much  help  and  put  in  long  days. 
At  such  a  time,  good  management  is  necessary.  To 
manage  the  hands  and  to  see  that  the  work  is  prop¬ 
erly  done,  require  an  overseer  who  knows  his  bu.si- 
ness.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine  the  proper 
degree  of  ripeness  at  which  to  pick  the  fruit.  For  a 
local  market,  it  should  be  allowed  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  sweet,  but  for  shipment,  it  should  be  picked  at 
an  earlier  stage.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  fruit 
pa.sses  immediately  from  ripeness  to  decay.  There 
are  different  degrees  of  ripeness,  and  grapes  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  so  ripe  that  they  will  spoil 
before  reaching  max'ket.  This  question  is  made  more 
puzzling  by  the  difference  in  varieties.  For  example, 
the  Ives  will  become  fully  black  before  getting  sweet, 
while  the  Concord  becomes  sweet  first.  Familiarity 
with  the  varieties  is  necessary. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  picking  the  grapes  while 
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damp,  as  the  least  moisture  will  cause  mildew.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  picking  cannot  begin  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  prevalence  of  thunder  showers,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  causes  much  anxiety.  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  put  the  whole  force  of  hands  into 
the  field  to  pick  during  the  dry  part  of  the  day,  and 
then  let  all  hands  work  in  the  packing  house.  When 
it  can  he  avoided,  none  but  experienced  and  skillful 
packers  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  packing,  as  an 
improperly  packed  basket  is  more  liable  to  damage, 
and  does  not  .sell  so  readily.  Crapes  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  tables  a  few  hours,  even  overnight,  to 
become  somewhat  wilted  before  packing.  This  is 
desirable,  as  they  are  more  easily  packed  when  in  this 
condition. 

In  this  State,  North  Carolina,  the  packers  are  mostly 
negro  women.  Each  is  supplied  with  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors.  Their  work  is  to  cut  out  of  every  bunch  all  green 
or  decayed  fruit,  and  to  remove  all  dirt  and  any  in¬ 
jurious  matter.  After  carefully  examining  each 
bunch,  it  is  placed  in  the  package  in  which  it  is  to  be 
shipped.  Here  the  worker  needs  to  be  skillful,  in 
order  to  pack  the  bunches  firmly  enough  to  prevent 
shaking,  without  mashing  the  grapes.  The  packages 
generally  used  are  the  five  and  10-pound  baskets.  The 
packers  are  paid  two  cents  per  basket.  These  baskets 
should  be  heaped  up  so  that  after  settling,  the  fruit 
will  not  have  spare  room  in  which  to  shake  about. 
The  lids  should  be  put  on  carefully,  and  fastened  se¬ 
curely  with  the  wires  secured  for  the  purpose. 

In  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  20,  C.  L.  II.  says  that 
the  use  of  scissors  by  the  packers,  is  unnecessary  red 
tape.  I  wish  that  he  would  explain  how  he  does  the 
work.  If  it  is  done  with  the  fingers,  the  bloom  will 
be  rubbed  off  of  the  fruit,  which  will  injure  the  ap¬ 
pearance  considerably.  It  is  important  to  handle  the 
fruit  as  little  as  possible.  The  bunch  is  invariably 
taken  up  by  the  stem  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  not  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  the  fingers 
grasping  the  bunch.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  few 
bunches  of  red  or  white  grapes  on  the  top  of  each  bas¬ 
ket  of  black  ones.  This  adds  much  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  package,  and  has  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  price.  A.  ii.  prince. 


FIGURING  THOSE  “  BALANCED  RATIONS.” 

In  figuring  on  those  feeding  problems  given  on  page 
738,  I  proceeded  as  follows  :  Clover  hay  being  practi¬ 
cally  a  complete  ration,  i.  c.,  containing  about  the 
proper  proportions,  it  is  evident  that  bran  and  ensilage 
must  form  our  basis  of  attack  on  the  problem.  Muscle- 
makers  being  our  first  consideration,  we  see  by  a  little 
inspection,  that  two  pounds  of  bran  are  a  fair  equiva¬ 
lent  of  three  pounds  of  clover  hay — the  one  too  con¬ 
centrated,  the  other  too  bulky  ;  but,  by  combining 
them,  we  get 

Pounds  of 
muscle-makers. 


16  pounds  clover  hay  contain .  1 .2512 

10%  pounds  of  bran  contain .  1 .2501 

Total .  2.5013 


We  lose  some  fat,  but  the  loss  is  probably  only  a  fair 
average  of  what  we  are  sure  to  get  in  most  rations 
that  contain  a  sufficiency  of  muscle-makers.  When 
one  has  only  these  two  items  of  feed,  it  may  be  as 
good  a  combination  as  can  be  made.  Rut  in  this  case, 
we  also  have  ensilage.  We  must,  therefore,  use  less 
of  one  or  both  of  the  others.  Let  us  save  some  of  the 
more  costly  bran.  Dividing  .1172,  the  protein  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  pound  of  bran,  by  .012,  the  protein  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  pound  of  ensilage,  we  find  that  we  can 
substitute  0.7^  pounds  of  the  latter  for  every  pound 
we  remove  of  the  former.  Dropping  three  pounds  of 
bran  from  the  ration  we  can  substitute  29.3  pounds 
ensilage  therefore,  and  now  have 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
Pounds,  makers,  formers.  fat. 


Clover  hay .  16  1.251  6.44  .238 

Bran .  7%  .898  3.42  .197 

Ensilage .  29.3  .351  3.51  .155 


Total .  2.50  13.37  .590 


Making  up  a  ration  of  things  forced  upon  you,  and 
supplementing  necessary  adjuncts  to  enable  you  to 
feed  the  items  on  hand  to  the  best  advantage,  are  two 
different  things.  I  consider  the  latter  course  the  more 
economical.  In  my  own  practice,  I  do  not  believe  in 
mixing  different  kinds  of  roughage.  Stock  are  liable 
to  waste  the  less  palatable.  That  tongue  is  not  pro¬ 
truded  unintelligently  like  an  automatic  machine. 
When  feeding  on  clover  hay,  my  ration  is  about  as 
follows : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
Pounds,  makers,  formers,  fat. 


Clover  hay .  16  1.25  6.44  .238 

Bran .  6  .70  2.68  .155 

Cotton-seed  meal.  1  .37  .19  .125 

Turnips .  30  .18  2.00  .006 

Total .  2.50  11.31  .524 


This  ration  shows  the  advantage  of  root  crops  in 
preventing  a  loss  of  fat  and  fat-formers,  while  afford¬ 
ing  considerable  bulk.  Remembering  that  stock  re¬ 
quire,  not  only  a  variety,  but  also  a  change  of  variety. 


when  feeding  corn  stover  (the  entire  plant,  minus  only 
the  grain),  I  make  the  following  ration  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
Pounds,  makers,  formers,  fat. 


Corn  stover .  30  .4.56  7.68  .099 

Cotton-seed  meal.  3  1.10  .57  .375 

Corn  meal .  4  .29  2.54  .131 

Bran .  5  ..58  2.23  .129 

Turnips .  30  .18  2.00  .006 

Total .  2.61  1.5.02  .740 


On  the  face  of  this,  it  seems  to  be  too  high  a  ration. 
Rut  other  considerations  come  into  play.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  digestible  matter  fed,  but  the  amount 
that  is  consumed,  that  can  prove  efficient.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  of  all  the  corn  stover  fed,  e.specially 
where  none  or  only  a  part  is  cut,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one-fourth  goes  to  waste.  We  must,  therefore,  de¬ 
duct  one-fourth  from  the  feeding  value  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  ration  of  corn  stover  : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Total  ratio . . 

. . . .  2.61 

15.02 

.740 

Corn  stover  waste . 

. 11 

1.92 

.025 

Total . 

, . . .  2..50 

13.10 

.715 

The  ration  now  approximates  the  standard.  Other 
rations  I  adapt  to  the  nature  of  the  roughage  fed,  and 
diversify  even  these,  but,  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  want  to 
hear  from  others.  I  don’t  believe  in  Timothy,  regard¬ 
ing  it  in  the  light  of  the  fine-looking  robber  cow.  Am 
I  mistaken  ?  j.  c.  senger. 


POTATO  AND  POULTRY  NOTES. 

Some  years,  ago  I  bought  a  bushel  of  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  potatoes.  They  did  so  well  that  since  that  time  I 
have  planted  that  variety  for  the  main  crop.  Some 
untried  varieties  have  been  tested  each  year,  but  not 
one  of  them  so  far  has  come  near  rivaling  the  Green 
Mountain  in  yield.  As  potatoes  are  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  wheat,  for  a  few  years  their  lack  of  early 
maturity  was  considered  an  objection,  because  the 
skin  would  slip  in  handling.  Now  with  more  careful 
handling,  their  marketable  appearance  is  but  .slightly 
marred,  and  this  is  out-weighed  by  having  immature 
seed  that  certainly  has  the  vigor  of  Southern  second- 
crop  seed. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  Carman  No.  1  was 
an  early  potato,  but  a  single  trial  with  it  indicates 
that  the  color  and  shape  of  tubers,  strong  growth  of 
vines  and  time  at  which  tops  die  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  Green  Mountain. 

I  have  12.5  R.  R.  Rock  yearling  hens  and  pullets. 
To-day  (November  19)  they  laid  41  eggs.  They  ought 
to  be  doing  better,  and  the  reason  that  they  are  not  is 
not  because  it  has  snowed,  (they  don’t  know  it)  eight 
days  ouc  of  the  last  fortnight,  but  because  some  of 
the  hens  were  late  moulting,  and  some  of  the  pullets 
not  early  hatched.  A  small  fiock  of  S.  C.  R.  Leghorns 
from  a  $4  trio  bought  partly  on  the  strength  of  The 
Rural’s  praise  of  Miss  Leghorn,  refuses  to  lay  an  egg, 
and  what  hurts  most,  some  eggs  have  already  been 
sold  at  25  cents  per  dozen.  With  me,  a  Leghorn  lays 
like  a  queen  bee,  when  eggs  are  selling  around  nine 
cents  per  dozen,  and  a  fellow  has  scarcely  time  to 
market  them  ;  but  a  Plymouth  Rock  lays  right  along 
when  an  egg  is  worth  more  than  a  letter  stamp,  and 
people  so  eager  that  they  will  send  after  them. 

Mosgrove,  Pa.  s.  j.  p. 


GRINDING  FEED  AT  HOME. 

A  JOB  TAKEN  FROM  THE  MILLER. 

What  Is  Saved  by  If? 

1.  with  your  farm  mill,  can  you  grind  feed  as  well  as  the  millers 
do  ?  2.  What  do  yo\i  calculate  is  the  saving  ?  3.  How  much  w’ork 
must  a  farmer  have,  to  make  a  mill  pay  him  ?  How  much  will 
your  mill  grind  per  hour  ?  4.  What  power  would  you  use  if  you 
had  your  choice  ?  5.  Can  you  grind  corn-and-cob,  and  how  do  you 
like  that  feed  ?  What  grain  do  you  mostly  grind  ?  6.  What  about 
the  economy  of  owning  a  farm  mill,  and  would  you  advise  the 
average  farmer  to  get  one  ? 

Grain  Holds  Out  Better  at  Home. 

1.  With  our  farm  mill,  we  could  not  grind  grain  all 
into  dust  as  some  people  here  seem  to  want  it,  but  I 
became  satisfied  long  ago  that  the  product  of  our  lit¬ 
tle  farm  mill  would  produce  fully  as  good  results  with 
all  kinds  of  stock  as  feed  ground  much  finer.  2.  In  my 
estimation,  the  saving  is  nearly  double  the  toll  or  cost 
of  grinding,  because  the  farmer  can  grind  his  feed 
stormy  days,  and  can  grind  it  quicker  than  he  can  draw 
it  four  or  five  miles  to  mill  and  back  again.  Resides, 
if  there  are  any  leaks  in  the  elevators,  they  are  in  the 
farmer’s  own  granary  and  he  knows  that  he  has  all 
his  own  grain.  Some  may  sneer  at  this,  but  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  different  millers, 
and  our  grain  always  held  out  much  better  when  we 
ground  it  at  home.  3.  That  depends  largely  on  whether 
he  has  any  other  uses  for  a  power.  If  a  farmer  al¬ 


ready  own  a  power,  and  have  400  or  500  bushels  to 
grind,  it  would  certainly  pay  him  to  own  a  feed  mill, 
because  those  little  mills  can  be  bought  very  cheap 
now,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up  is  very  little 
— about  $1.50  or  $2  per  year,  according  to  the  kind  of 
mill.  We  grind  9  to  13  bushels  per  hour  with  a  two- 
horse  power.  4.  I  would  choose  wind  power  placed  on 
the  barn  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  grind,  or  run 
the  fodder  cutter,  etc.,  because  a  windmill  requires 
no  fuel  or  horse  to  run  it,  and  is  always  ready  to 
run  when  the  wind  blows.  Elevators  and  bins  can  be 
so  placed  and  of  such  size,  that  one  can  put  in  10  or 
15  bags  of  grain,  start  his  mill,  and  leave  it  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time.  My  next  choice  would  be  a 
small  engine,  either  burning  coal  or  gasoline,  of  four 
or  six  horse  power.  This  would  be  the  best  if  one 
wished  to  run  a  separator,  because,  as  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge  goes,  no  other  power  will  give  quite  as  good 
satisfaction  running  a  separator  as  an  engine.  There 
is  one  thing  in  favor  of  wind  power  for  grinding  feed, 
it  can  be  so  regulated  than  when  the  grain  is  nearly 
run  out,  the  mill  will  throw  itself  out  of  gear  so  that 
when  once  set  grinding,  one  need  not  keep  it  in  mind 
every  minute.  5.  We  did  not  have  a  cob  breaker  to 
our  mill,  because  we  never  husked  any  corn — it  all 
went  into  the  silo.  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  corn  and  cob  ground  together.  We  ground  all 
kinds  of  grain  grown  on  the  farm  separately  or  mixed. 
6.  I  think  a  feed  mill  fully  as  economical  as  a  fodder 
cutter  or  any  similar  farm  machinery,  and  I  would 
advise  any  farmer  who  already  owns  a  power  of  two 
or  more  horse,  to  get  one.  As  to  the  average  farmer, 
I  don’t  know.  There  are  so  many  that  have  not  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity  enough  to  run  a  wheelbarrow 
properly,  which  fact  is  attested  by  the  wheelbarrow 
itself  crying  grease!  grease!  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y.  ii.  e.  k. 

Makes  Good  Wet  Day  Work. 

The  Messinger  mill  is  an  iron  mill,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  not  grind  as  fine  as  a  French  burr  mill,  and  will 
also  cost  considerably  less.  It  w  ill  make  very  good 
feed  for  cattle,  equally  as  good  as  any  other  mill. 
Here  our  millers  will  take  one-tenth  for  grinding,  and 
that  is  about  what  one  gains.  In  the  time  required  to 
go  to  the  mill,  one  can  do  the  grinding.  You  can 
grind  from  five  to  fifteen  bushels  per  hour  according 
to  the  power,  and  the  fineness  of  the  chop  desired. 
The  best  power  is  steam,  about  five  to  seven-horse, 
but  lever  powers  will  also  do  good  work.  Most  of  them 
are  run  by  a  two-horse  tread  power,  but  can  grind 
only  about  five  to  eight  bushels  per  hour.  The  mill 
will  not  grind  corn  in  the  ear,  but  shelled  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  small  grain.  The  grain  mostly  ground 
with  it  is  shelled  corn,  and  some  wheat,  rye  and  oats. 
The  economy  of  owning  a  farm  mill  is  that  all  the 
grinding  if  you  have  indoor  power,  may  be  done 
when  outdoor  work  cannot  be  done.  Where  a  man 
has  hired  help,  he  can  put  them  at  this  at  such  times, 
and  it  virtually  co.sis  him  nothing.  If  one  feed  many 
hogs  and  cattle,  it  w'ill  be  a  great  saving,  and  he  can 
get  the  chop  when  wanted.  J.  A.  h. 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

Buys  Whole  Grain  to  Better  Advantage. 

1.  With  my  mill,  a  good  burr-stone,  yes,  and  better 
than  the  average  meal  and  feed  bought.  2.  At  least, 
the  toll  and  time  consumed  in  cartage  to  and  from 
the  mill.  Rut  a  much  larger  saving  is  in  being  able 
to  buy,  at  wholesale  prices,  a  better  grade  of  grain, 
mixing  and  grinding  as  I  wish,  thus  getting  better 
and  cheaper  feed  than  from  the  millers.  3.  There 
should  be  work  enough  so  that  the  saving,  after  a 
fair  allowance  for  depreciation,  will  pay  a  reasonable 
interest  on  the  investment :  5  to  20  bushels  per  hour, 

4,  Steam  power.  A  good  six-horse  power  engine  and 
eight-horse  power  boiler,  will  do  all  necessary  work 
on  the  average  farm,  and  steam  for  cooking,  heating, 
etc.,  especially  on  a  dairy  farm,  is  a'  large  item. 

5.  Yes,  but  I  prefer  wheat  bran  to  feed  with  the 
heavier,  richer  grains — corn,  wheat,  oats  and  rye — to 
cob  meal.  6.  It  seems  good  business  judgment  to  me, 
for  the  average  farmer,  if  he  has  use  for  it,  and  has 
the  capital  at  command,  to  invest  it  in  a  mill  or  any 
other  farm  machine,  thus  keeping  capital  and  profits 
under  his  own  control.  I  find  that  money  invested 
in  this  way  pays  better  than  in  the  bank.  J.  A.  t. 

Summit,  R.  I. 

Hiring  an  Idle  Thrashing  Engine. 

1.  We  have  used  Rowsher’s  No.  7  Combination  feed 
mill  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  and  can  grind  as 
well  as  millers  do.  2.  We  calculate  the  saving  as 
nearly  one-quarter,  3.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
work  a  farmer  must  have  to  make  a  mill  pay,  but  I 
think  it  will  pay  every  farmer  to  grind  his  feed.  If  he 
has  but  little  stock,  he  will  not  need  to  grind  so  often. 
I  grind  about  30  bushels  per  hour  of  ear  corn,  and  45 
or  50  of  shelled  corn.  4.  We  use  a  10-horse  power 
thrashing  engine,  and  pay  $3.50  per  day  for  the  use  of 
the  engine  and  a  man  to  run  it ;  I  think  that  the 
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cheapest  and  best  power  I  can  get.  I  have  no  trouble 
to  hire  an  engine  after  the  wheat  thrashing  is  over,  to 
come  and  stay  till  the  next  thrashing  season  com¬ 
mences,  and  consider  it  cheaper  than  owning  one.  5. 
I  can  grind  corn  and  cob  as  fine  as  wanted,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  use  it  for  cattle,  hordes  and  sheep,  and 
a  great  many  like  it  for  hogs.  I  grind  corn  and  cob 
mostly.  Since  wheat  has  been  so  cheap,  I  have  been 
grinding  some  wheat,  and  I  mix  a  little  of  that  with 
the  corn.  I  can  do  a  good  job  on  oats,  and  grind  them 
when  we  have  any.  G.  I  think  it  will  pay  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  to  have  some  kind  of  a  mill  for  grinding 
feed.  I  don’t  think  it  costs  me  any  more  to  grind  my 
corn,  than  it  would  to  break  or  chop  it  up  fit  to  feed 
to  cattle,  as  we  can  run  it  through  the  mill  as  fast  as  or 
faster  than  we  could  work  it  up  in  any  other  way  and 
have  it  in  much  better  shape.  C.  B.  i). 

Summer  Hill,  Ill. 

Likes  a  Horse  Tread  Power. 

1.  I  can  grind  feed,  either  fine  or  coarse,  conse¬ 
quently  as  well  prepared  for  feeding  as  if  ground  by 
a  regular  miller.  3.  I  save  the  time  going  to  mill,  as 
well  as  something  on  toll,  as  quite  often  the  grinding 
is  done  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  working 
out-of-doors.  3.  If  a  farmer  or  dairyman  keeps  (and 
feeds  as  he  should)  10  head  of  stock,  he  can  afford  to 
have  a  mill.  With  this  number  and  even  a  greater 
number,  a  good  sweep  mill,  costing  but  a  trifle  as 
compared  with  the  other  outfits,  may  be  used.  If 
circumstances  will  permit  the  purchase  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  mill  having  greater  capacity,  then  this  kind 
should  be  used.  My  mill  grinds  from  eight  to  fifteen 
bufihels  of  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye  or  any  shelled 
grain,  separated  or  mixed  according  to  fineness  and 
condition,  in  one  hour.  4.  In  my  business,  I  use  a 
two-horse  tread  power,  and  consider  it  the  cheapest, 
safest  and  most  satisfactory  where  this  amount  of 
power  is  sufficient  to  run  the  mill  in  use  satisfac¬ 
torily.  5.  I  can  grind  corn  and  cob  at  the  same  time, 
but  my  mill  is  rather  small,  and  the  power  hardly 
sufficient  where  the  corn  is  large  and  hard.  Some¬ 
times  I  select  small  ears  and  grind  without  shelling. 

I  grind  and  use  corn,  oats,  rye  and  wheat.  (>.  I  believe 
it  is  economy  and  a  satisfaction  to  own  and  use  a  farm 
mill,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  feed 
to  be  prepared,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  etc.  I 
use  a  No.  3  Bowsher  feed  mill,  run  by  a  two-horse 
St.  Albans  tread  power,  which  also  runs  my  No.  3 
De Laval  separator,  a  churn  and  butter  worker.  I  ex 
pect  to  run  a  corn  sheller  and  feed  cutter  by  it  soon. 

Clinton,  Mo.  ii.  t.  b. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  .separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Proposed  Doses  for  the  Borer. 

J.  R.  E.,  Industry,  Pa. — 1.  How  will  a  mixture  of 
whale-oil  soap  and  carbolic  acid,  alone,  act  as  a  wash 
for  peach  trees,  for  borers  ?  3.  Would  it  destroy  the 
small  ones?  3.  Would  a  handful  or  more  of  salt,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  roots  of  peach  trees,  when  the  soil  is  re¬ 
moved  at  the  collar,  be  beneficial  or  not  ? 

Ans. — 1'.  It  would  not  do  the  slightest  good,  except  if 
applied  just  at  the  right  time  ;  it  might  prevent  the 
female  from  depositing  eggs.  3.  No  ;  the  borers  are 
in  the  tree  and  could  not  be  reached  by  any  wash.  3. 
We  do  not  think  the  salt  would  have  any  effect  one 
way  or  the  other. 

To  Make  Plum  Trees  Bloom. 

R.  E.  B.,  Tidif/ute,  Pa. — There  are  four  nice  plum 
trees  on  this  place,  but  they  have  not  borne  for  years; 
bore  only  one  or  two  years  and  then  ceased.  They 
never  put  forth  a  blossom,  but  are  perfect  in  shape 
and  foliage  ;  no  appearance  of  disease. 

Ans. — If  the  trees  do  not  bloom,  we  would  cut  them 
back  somewhat  and  give  them  a  rather  severe  root 
pruning. 

Propagating  Rex  Begonias. 

E.  S.  S.  A.,  Northhoro,  Mass. — How  may  I  propa¬ 
gate  Rex  begonias  ? 

Ans. — Rex  begonias  may  be  propagated  either  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  growing  wood,  or  leaf  cuttings. 
Propagation  by  seeds  is  only  resorted  to  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties.  Cuttings  of  the  branches  root 
readily  in  clean  sand,  kept  moist,  and  maintained  at 
an  average  temperature  of  70  degrees.  They  should 
be  taken  with  one  or  two  joints.  If  the  latter,  the 
lower  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  upper  one  trimmed 
down  to  one-fourth  its  natural  dimensions.  Rex 
begonias  are  so  short  jointed  that  if  single-eye  cut¬ 
tings  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  bind  them  to  a  tooth¬ 


pick  or  twig  of  wood  before  thrusting  them  into  the 
sand,  in  order  that  they  get  sufficient  hold  to  remain 
upright  when  watered.  The  greater  part  of  the  at¬ 
tached  leaf  should  be  cut  away.  By  means  of  leaf 
cuttings,  is  the  most  certain  and  simple  method  of 
propagation,  and  is  universally  practiced.  Each  ma¬ 
ture  leaf,  or  section  of  leaf,  containing  a  portion  of 
fleshy  vein  or  midrib,  will  root  if  maintained  in  firm 
contact  with  moist  .sand,  at  a  temperature  of  G5  to  70 
degrees.  If  the  leaves  are  divided,  they  may  be  cut 
in  triangular  sections,  having  a  portion  of  the  rib  as 
the  apex,  and  placed  edgewise  in  the  sand  with  the 
apex  down.  Or  the  whole  leaf  may  be  placed  flat  on 
the  sand  and  pegged  to  it  by  thin  splinters  of  wood 
thrust  through  the  ribs.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  roots  are  generally  emitted,  and  buds  soon 
form  at  each  of  these  splinters,  making  as  many  inde¬ 
pendent  plants.  The  leaf  may  then  be  cut  apart,  and 
the  plants  potted  separately.  During  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  begonias,  keep  the  sand  constantly  moist,  but 
avoid  wetting  the  leaves  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is 
likely  to  cause  decay.  w.  v.  f. 

Small  Potatoes ;  Three  in  a  Hill. 

0.  T.  C.,  Lfyralnc,  III. — I  have  a  lot  of  small  potatoes, 
and  am  not  able  to  buy  .seed  ?  How  small  will  it  be 
economy  to  plant  ?  Where  shall  I  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  seed  and  hog  feed  ? 

Ans. — We  would,  iinder  such  circumstances,  plant 
all,  no  matter  how  small.  Use  two,  three  or  four  of 
the  smallest  in  the  hill. 

How  to  Winter  Geraniums. 

L.  E.,  Null,  Ont. — What  is  the  best  way  to  winter 
geraniums  for  blooming  next  summer  ? 

Ans. — A  cellar  that  will  winter  potatoes  safely,  may 
usually  be  depended  on  to  protect  strong  plants  of 
geraniums.  I^et  tlie  plants  remain  out  and  ripen  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  protecting  them  from  the 
earliest  frosts  by  blankets  or  newspapers.  When  a 
hard  freeze  is  imminent,  take  them  up  with  good 
balls  of  earth  ;  trim  off  about  half  the  foliage,  and 
plant  them  about  ()X(5  inches  apart  in  old  boxes,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  few  auger  holes  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage.  Pack  the  earth  well  around  the  roots, 
water  moderately  and  place  in  a  light,  airy  part  of 
the  cellar.  They  should  be  frequently  inspected,  and 
be  gradually  allowed  to  dry  out  as  they  become  dor¬ 
mant.  Maintain  the  earth  as  dry  as  po.ssible,  but  at 
any  signs  of  shriveling,  a  little  water  should  be  given. 
Old  i)lants  frequently  winter  well  if  hung  to  the 
joists  and  allowed  to  dry  out,  but  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  roots  in  earth  containing  some  moisture.  ' 

w.  VAN  fl?:kt. 

Sea  Weed  as  Humus. 

E.,  Say  Harbor,  N.  Y. — My  farm  is  located  on  .salt 
water,  and  every  storm  throws  quantities  of  sea  weed, 
or  eel  grass,  on  the  shore.  I  want  all  the  humus  I  can 
get  for  my  light  soil.  Can  I  rot  this  sea  weed  cheaply? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  do  it?  How  can  it  be  done  most 
easily  and  cheaply  ? 

Ans. — Send  to  the  Rhode  Lsland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  King.ston,  R.  I.,  for  a  bulletin  on  sea  weed. 
The  sea  weed  proper — like  kelp — will  serve  well  for 
the  purpose  mentioned.  The  eel  gra.ss  is  very  hard  to 
rot  or  break  up.  Probably  the  quickest  way  to  make 
it  available,  would  be  to  run  it  through  a  cutter  and 
compost  it  with  layers  of  lime. 

Killing  Lice  on  Tree  Roots. 

A.  F.  A.,  Clurernont,  Va. — What  shall  1  do  for  trees 
which  I  intend  to  set  this  fall,  where  the  roots  are 
infested  with  lice  ?  Can  1  dip  them  in  tobacco  water, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  or  would  it  do  just  to  soak 
in  water  for  a  day  or  so  ?  They  are  good,  thrifty 
trees,  but  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  lice  before  I  plant 
on  new  land. 

Ans. — Yes,  dipping  them  in  tobacco  water,  in  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  or  in  mild  carbolic  acid  water 
would  kill  the  insects. 

How  to  Lengthen  a  Shortage  of  Pasture. 

M.  A.  L.,  Palo,  Mich. — I  have  a  meadow  where  the 
clover  has  run  out  or  has  been  killed  by  the  Root- 
borer.  It  is  now  mostly  Timothy  and  June  grass.  I 
had  thought  of  plowing  this  fall  and  planting  to  corn 
in  the  spring,  but  seeding  was  all  killed  by  the 
drought,  so  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  next  year  for 
pasture.  How  would  it  do  to  go  over  the  meadow 
with  a  harrow  and  sow  some  fertilizer  ?  The  soil  is 
in  good  condition,  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  and 
rolling  enough  to  be  well  drained.  We  have  never 
used  any  fertilizers  here. 

Ans. — The  pastures  spoken  of  by  M.  A.  L.,  are  in 
the  same  condition  as  many  others  throughout  this 
and  other  States,  wherever  the  Clover  Root-borer  has 
made  its  appearance.  Under  the  circumstances,  about 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  harrow  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  and  sow  to  clover  and  Timothy  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  rolling  immediately  after  the  seed¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  too  late  to  sow  this  fall.  If  some  good 
ashes  could  be  spread  over  the  land,  the  results  would 
likely  be  better  than  if  the  ordinary  fertilizers  were 


used.  In  any  case,  no  marked  z*esults  can  be  expected 
to  follow  the  first  year,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  grass  to  get  sufficient  roots  to  make  good  pastur¬ 
age  the  coming  season.  The  amount  of  seed  to  be 
sown  will  depend  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
land.  Two  pounds  of  clover  to  one  of  Timothy  would 
probably  be  about  the  right  proportion.  If  success 
do  not  follow,  then  about  the  middle  of  next  Azi- 
gust,  sow  as  indicated  above,  and  on  all  weak  spots 
spread  some  light  manure  thinly,  in  ortler  to  hold 
moisture  and  shade  the  young  plants.  Cattle  should 
not  tramp  the  ground  to  any  extent,  or  the  young 
plants  will  be  injured.  Hereafter,  at  least  once  a 
year,  harrow  the  pasture,  and  if  more  clover  is  desired, 
sow  early  in  the  spring,  one  or  two  pounds  of  mixed 
Alsike  and  Medium  clover  per  acre  ;  if  more  Timothy, 
then  sow  in  the  same  manner  and  under  like  condi¬ 
tions  in  early  fall.  If  some  oats,  and  a  quick  matur¬ 
ing  variety  of  corn  were  planted  on  warm  soil  early, 
and  used  as  .soiling  crops,  the  pastures  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  in  midsummer  and  fall,  when  they  are  most 
likely  to  fail.  They  might  be  saved  somewhat  in  the 
spring  by  keeping  the  cattle  in  the  barns  later  than 
usual,  and  by  feeding  a  little  ground  feed  in  the 
stables  daily.  All  this  will  help  to  tide  over  the 
shortage  of  summer  food  until  the  regular  rotation 
can  be  re-established.  i.  i*.  kobkkts. 

Chronic  Founder  of  a  Horse. 

F.  P.  D.,  Enyllshtown,  N.  J. — My  hor.se  has  been 
fozindered  nearly  a  year,  and  has  never  had  any  treat¬ 
ment.  Is  the  .so-called  “  American  method”  efficient, 
and  how  is  it  applied  ?  Is  the  niti-ate  of  potash  or 
saltpeter  put  in  the  water  and  applied  to  the  feet,  or 
is  it  given  internally  ?  Is  three  or  four  ounces  of  .salt¬ 
peter  in  a  pint  of  water  every  six  hours  not  too  large  a 
dose  ?  Will  it  effect  a  cure  ? 

Ans. — No  one  can  advise  satisfactory  treatment  for 
a  long-standing  case  of  founder  without  knowing  the 
present  condition  of  the  patient.  In  general,  we  may 
expect  deformed  or  overgrown  hoofs,  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  varies  greatly,  and  the  proper  treatment  would 
vary  accordingly.  In  the  present  case,  1  can  only  ad¬ 
vise  careful  shoeing  by  a  competent  farrier.  Repeated 
fly  blisters  to  the  coronet  might  prove  beneficial  by 
stimulating  a  more  active  growth  of  horn.  If  the  hoofs 
are  dry  or  brittle,  apply  pine  tar,  or  tar  and  vaseline 
occasionally.  Nitrate  of  potasb,  or  saltpeter,  is  most 
frequently  administered  internally,  usually  in  doses  of 
one-fourth  to  one  ounce,  and  may  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  daily.  Two-ounce  doses  may  be  safely  given 
to  advantage  in  cases  of  acute  founder  (i.  e.,  the  early 
stages),  but  it  would  be  unwi.se  to  give  repeated  larger 
doses.  It  might  also  be  used  in  a  cooling  lotion  for 
the  feet.  But  in  a  chronic  case  of  the  founder,  nitrate 
of  pota.sh  would  be  of  little  or  no  use,  either  inter¬ 
nally  or  externally.  The  “American  method”  re¬ 
ferred  to,  with  the  nitrate  of  pota.sh  treatment,  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disea.se. 

F.  I..  KII.BOKNE. 

Brine  Salting  the  Butter. 

F.  W.  A.,  Crystal  Sirrlnys,  Wash. — Will  Tjik  R.  N.-Y. 
give  full  information  about  .salting  butter  with  brine, 
showing  its  advantages  and  di.sad vantages  ?  We  have 
always  u.sed  the  dry  .salt  method,  one  ounce  to  a 
pound  ;  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  working  to 
incorporate  the  salt  thoroughly,  and  we  have  been 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  brine  method  may  be  pref¬ 
erable.  How  is  the  degree  of  .saltiness  in  the  butter 
regulated,  and  does  the  method  not  use  much  more 
salt  than  the  other  ? 

Ans. — In  brine  salting  butter,  care  must  be  taken  to 
stop  the  churn  as  soon  as  the  butter  granules  are  well 
formed.  The  buttermilk  is  drawn  off,  and  the  butter 
rinsed  once  with  water  or  weak  brine.  A  saturated 
brine  (all  the  salt  water  will  dissolve)  is  then  added  in 
amount  at  least  three  times  the  bulk  of  the  butter, 
and  allowed  to  stand  10  to  1.5  minutes  with  occasional 
gentle  agitation  ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  and  a  second 
portion,  also  saturated,  added  in  like  manner  as  the 
first.  The  butter  is  then  taken  from  the  churn  and 
worked  enough  to  solidify  it,  and  remove  the  water, 
when  it  is  ready  for  market.  As  .salt  dissolves  much 
more  readily  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  it  is  better 
to  make  the  saturated  brine  by  dissolving  as  much 
salt  as  po.ssible  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  110 
to  130  degrees  and  then  cooling  the  brine  to  45  or  50 
degrees  before  putting  it  on  the  butter.  By  salting 
butter  in  this  way,  it  is  not  possible  to  incorporate  in 
the  butter  quite  so  much  salt  as  when  butter  is  salted, 
one  ounce  to  the  pound,  in  the  usual  way.  The 
advantage  of  brine  salting  is  that  it  gives  a  uniform 
light  salting  with  a  minimum  amount  of  working. 
The  disadvantages  are  that  a  large  amount  of  salt  is 
wa.sted  and  that  it  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare 
the  brine.  Much  of  the  advantage  of  brine  salting 
may  be  secured  by  stirring  the  dry  salt  into  the 
granular  butter,  taking  care  that  the  butter  is  kept  in 
a  granular  condition,  and  then  letting  it  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so,  till  the  salt  is  well  dissolved  before  the 
butter  is  pressed  together  and  the  water  worked  out. 
Where  this  is  done,  the  salt  may  be  added  to  the 
butter,  either  in  the  churn  or  on  the  worker — many 
prefer  the  former.  Of  course  the  butter  must  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place  while  the  salt  is  dissolving,  ii.  n.  wing. 
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“  Running  ”  on  the  Crimson  Closer  Question. 

I).  A.  R.,  Kittanning,  Pa.— We  have 
had  considerable  rain,  cold,  and  some 
freezing"  weather  during"  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
examine  two  patches  of  Crimson  clover 
1  have  on  trial.  I  got  a  pointer  that  has 
made  me  feel  like  running  (at  least  so 
far  as  this  year’s  crop  is  concerned),  on 
the  Crimson  clover  question,  and  to  start 
early  on  account  of  the  crowd.  1  found 
a  fair  proportion  of  stocks,  on  a  given 
surface,  lifted  a  half  inch  or  more  by 
the  frost ;  these  seemed  to  be  small  and 
delicate  and  will  surely  peri.sh  before 
spring.  Where  strong  or  in  mats,  it  is 
all  right  so  far,  but  if  small  plants  lift 
with  a  small  amount  of  freezing,  how 
will  the  strong  act  under  winter  con¬ 
ditions  ? 

Crimson  Closer  Did  Not  Grow. 

L.  S.  S.,  W.  Camdkn,  N.  Y.— My  ex¬ 
perience  with  Crimson  clover  has  not 
been  encouraging.  I  bought  one-half 
bushel  of  seed,  which  cost  me  ^3.  I  sowed 
it  among  sweet  corn  about  the  middle  of 
July.  The  ground  was  dry  and  mellow, 
but  we  had  a  good  soaking  rain  imme¬ 
diately  after.  Only  a  few  plants  ever 
appeared,  and  I  do  not  believe  25  plants 
could  be  found  when  frost  came. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Turnip  Seed. 

C.  II.  G.,  Litchfield  Corners,  Me. — 
Acting  on  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  to  try 
Crimson  clover  in  a  small  way,  on  August 
4,  I  mixed  two  papers  of  turnip  seed  with 
one-half  pound  of  the  clover  seed,  and 
sowed  the  whole  between  spring-set 
raspberry  bushes.  The  seed  of  both  tur¬ 
nip  and  clover  came  up  well,  and  now 
1  am  feeding  the  turnips,  and  the  clover 
is  looking  well.  Some  of  the  turnips  will 
not  bottom  because  not  thinned,  so  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  leave  them,  thinking  that  they 
will  afford  some  protection  to  the  clover. 
What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it? 

R.  N.-Y.— That  is  probably  a  good 
plan. 

Notes  on  Grafting  Grapes. 

S.  II.  W.,  Weston,  Mass. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  November  10,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  Grapes  and  Grape  Grafting,  D.  W.  A. 
asks  if  grafting  grapes  generally  proves 
successful,  but  I  fail  to  find  the  answer 
to  this  question.  I  will  answer  no,  for  1 
have  tried  different  methods  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  have  asked  many  men 
who  have  tried  to  graft  the  grape,  and  I 
never  have  found  but  one  or  two  who 
succeeded  at  all.  They  were  successful 
only  in  one  or  two  instances.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  try,  I  will 
give  my  method  of  doing  it  with  good 
success. 

In  the  spring  where  a  strong,  healthy 
vine  has  been  cut  off  for  cleft  grafting, 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  flow  of  sap, 
that  the  sap  sours  and  kills  the  scions.  I 
have  been  quite  successful  when  I  wanted 
to  move  some  vines  and  change  the  vari¬ 
ety.  They  may  be  taken  up  in  the  fall, 
reset  in  the  same  place  and  grafted  in 
the  spring  ;  or  taken  up  early  in  spring, 
grafted  and  set  wherever  desired.  I 
usually  use  the  cleft  method.  Where 
the  vines  have  been  reset,  the  flow  of  sap 
is  so  gradual  in  most  cases  that  the 
scions  live. 

I  have  been  the  most  successful  in 
changing  the  variety  by  in-arching.  One 
may  be  grafted  on  the  other  by  taking 
the  new  growth  in  August  or  as  soon  as 
it  is  two  feet  long,  and  .slicing  it  about 
two  inches  long,  and  about  half  the 
thickness  of  each  piece,  and  then  placing 
the  two  pieces  together  and  binding  them 
tight  with  bark  such  as  is  used  for  bud¬ 
ding.  Where  this  connection  is  made, 
the  vines  should  be  tied  to  something  so 
that  the  wind  will  not  twist  them  out  of 
place.  They  should  not  be  separated 
until  spring.  The  rest  of  the  wood  may 
be  cut  from  the  vine,  so  as  to  throw  the 
full  strength  into  the  new  graft. 


Chestnuts  and  Chestnuts. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Mu. — American 
nut  culturists  are  vigilantly  looking 
about  for  the  most  profitable  variety  of 
chestnut  for  commercial  purposes.  Size 
and  quality  of  the  nuts  alone  considered, 
there  are  already  several  introductions, 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  meet  that  want ; 
notably  the  Paragon,  which  has  extra 
size,  great  productiveness,  vigorous 
growth,  precocious  bearing,  and  fair 
quality  to  commend  it.  Yet  in  two  im¬ 
portant  particulars,  it  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  a  commercial  chestnut. 
Its  season  of  ripening  is  too  late  (but 
here  it  is  earlier  than  either  Numbo  or 
Ridgely).  Its  season  possibly  may,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  be  the  cause  of  the 
second  effect,  which  is  its  liability  to  in¬ 
jury  from  the  chestnut  weevil.  Out  of 
100  nuts,  taken  as  an  average  sample  of 
a  bushel,  14  were  defective  from  this 
cause.  While  on  the  other  hand,  those 
of  the  Japan  type,  were  entirely  exempt 
from  such  injury,  due,  as  I  believe,  more 
to  season  of  ripening,  than  to  burr 
formation  or  any  other  cause.  They 
ripen  very  early  (in  September  here)  ; 
but  for  eating  out  of  hand,  they  are  not 
satisfactory  ;  this,  however,  would  not 
serve  to  rule  them  out,  as  commercial 
nuts,  if  they  are  satisfactory  when 
cooked.  1  n  several  trials,  of  both  boiled 
and  roasted  nuts,  I  found  them  to  be 
equally  palatable  with  the  pure  Amex-ican 
In  my  opinion,  the  chestnut  for  com¬ 
mercial  growing  in  this  country,  will  be 
one  of  the  Japanese  strain.  1  base  this 
opinion  on  its  freedom  from  weevil  in¬ 
jury  as  compai’ed  with  the  improved 
kinds  of  the  Spanish  strain.  It  is  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  as  more 
chestnuts  are  grown — if  of  a  sti'ain  that 
breeds  weevils — difficulties  will  increase. 
Experience  in  a  general  way  demon- 
sti-ates  that  injurious  insects  waste  no 
opportunities — pi-esented  by  fruit  grow- 
er.s — to  multiply  and  reproduce  their 
kind. 

The  Cost  of  Spraying. 

W.  P.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.— Is  there 
not  an  error  in  W.  I),  llarns’s  article  on 
spraying,  on  page  713,  whei'e  he  gives 
the  cost  per  100  grape  vines  at  4K,  <^>  and 
0  cents  respectively  ?  It  should  be  42}^, 
50  and  60  cents  i*espectively.  I  don’t 
think  it  possible  to  spray  50  large  apple 
ti'ees  with  one  barrel  of  mixture.  Rut 
taking  his  own  figures,  the  cost  would 
be  17  cents,  not  50  cents  per  tree.  This 
also  agrees  with  Geo.  T.  Powell’s  figures. 
According  to  my  experience,  Benj.  Buck- 
man  has  the  figures  about  right. 


lies  in  the  cultivation,  or,  rather,  in  the 
lack  of  cultivation. 

The  second  fault  is  inattention  to 
borers  and  yellows  ;  the  third  is  neglect 
to  thin  the  fruit  ;  and  the  fourth  is  care- 
les.sness  and  untidiness  in  marketing. 

Many  peach  orchards  are  planted  upon 
land  which  is  wholly  unsuited  to  them, 
such  as  heavy  clay  soils,  or  low  lands 
which  have  very  imperfect  di-ainage  of 
both  wa'ter  and  air.  The  ideal  peach  soil 
is  a  deep  sand.  Upon  such  lands,  the 
trees  make  a  hard  growth,  the  wood  ma¬ 
tures  early,  the  trees  bear  young,  and  the 
fruit  is  highly  colored  and  flavored.  The 
regions  which  have  become  most  famous 
as  peach-growing  centers,  are  those  of  a 
.sandy  formation,  as  the  lands  of  many 
parts  of  the  South,  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  and  the  “peach  belt”  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Some 
of  the  best  peach  orchards  are  upon 
lands  which  were  once  thought  to  be 
worthless.  Wai-m,  sandy  lands  abound 
along  the  Ontario  shore,  and  it  is  upon 
them  that  the  peach  orchards  of  that 
region  are  giving  the  best  retuims.  Yet 
peaches  will  thrive  upon  heavier  lands, 
even  upon  clay  ;  but  they  are  rarely  so 
productive  upon  heavy  lands  unless  they 
are  severely  headed  in.  Upon  such  lands, 
the  trees  imn  strongly  to  wood,  and  they 
often  split  down  fi'om  the  weight  of 
foliage  alone,  when  distui*bed  by  wind. 

Having  selected  his  land,  the  peach 


grower  must  look  with  the  greatest  care 
to  the  cultivation  and  fertilizing  of  his 
orchard.  Peach  orchards  should  never 
be  cropped  after  the  third  year  ;  and  if 
they  are  planted  upon  sandy  lands,  which 
are  best  adapted  to  them,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  set  less  than  20  feet  apart,  they 
should  never  be  cropped  from  the  time 
they  are  set. 

Never  under  any  circumstances,  seed 
down  a  peach  orchard.  Never  sow  it  to 
grain.  Lack  of  tillage  is  ruinous,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  farmers  do  not  see 
this  fact  when  bewailing  the  unprofit¬ 
ableness  of  their  sod-bound,  drought-sick, 
borer-cursed  orchards.  If  there  is  any 
fruit  which  should  never  be  neglected,  it 
is  the  peach  ;  and  this  is  why  careless 
men  do  not  succeed  with  it. 

In  1889  Pi-of.  Bailey  set  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  in  the  University  gardens 
upon  soil  which  had  been  well  manured 
in  previous  years,  and  the  land  has  since 
been  used  for  gai'den  vegetables  which 
have  been  well,  and  sometimes  even  exces¬ 
sively,  manured  with  stable  manure.  The 
trees  have  now  passed  their  sixth  summer , 
but  not  one  of  them  has  borne  two  dozen 
peaches.  Yet  they  are  models  of  thrift, 
and  the  large,  heavy  leaves  were  as  green 
in  October  as  they  were  in  J  une.  Some  of 
them  have  been  entirely  ruined  by 
storms,  and  the  lustiest  one  of  the  lot 
has  the  yellows. 

Prof.  Bailey  believes  that  the  keynote 
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to  the  proper  fertilizing  of  peach  orchards 
is  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  not 
nitrogen.  Ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  hone 
fertilizers — these  are  some  of  the  money¬ 
makers  for  peach  trees.  Tillage,  with 
green  manure  crops  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the 
nitrogen  in  most  instances . 

Varieties. — Prof.  Bailey  solicited  lists 
of  the  very  best  market  peaches  from 
well-posted  men  from  western  New  York. 
Those  mentioned  oftenest  are  as  follows: 
Foster,  Chair’s  Choice,  Early  and  Late 
Crawford,  Brigdon,  Wager,  Crosbey,  El- 
berta,  Stevens’s  Rareripe,  Early  Rivers, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Stump,  and  Mountain 
Rose . 

Most  of  our  friends  are  familiar  with 
the  so-called  Cinnamon  vine,  Dioscorea 
batatas,  and  with  the  little  aerial  tubers 
that  form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Mr. 
Julius  Schnadelbach,  of  Grand  Bay,  Ala., 
sends  us  an  aerial  tuber  of  a  yam  that 
measures  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter 
one  way,  an  inch  the  other  and  resembles 
in  form  an  immense  double-winged, 
flattened  strawberry.  The  color  is  gray¬ 
ish,  like  the  little  tubers  of  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  vine.  Our  friend  writes  us  that  he 
considers  this  Dioscorea  worthy  of  being 
introduced  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  very 
productive — 10  plants  have  yielded  him 
over  half  a  bushel.  When  cooked  as  one 
cooks  the  Irish  potato,  they  can  hardly 
be  distingui.shed  from  it,  except  that  the 
Dioscorea  tubers  have  “a  slightly  pung¬ 
ent  taste.”  It  appears  that  some  of 
these  aerial  tubers  grow  to  the  size  of  a 
pound  and  over.  Unlike  the  “Cinna¬ 
mon”  vine,  the  plant  makes  no  under¬ 
ground  tubers^ 

We  shall  preserve  the  one  tuber  for 
seed,  while  requesting  our  friend  to  send 
us  one  or  two  others  that  we  may  cook 
them.  Prof.  Bailey  regards  the  species 
as  D.  bulbifera;  but  Prof.  Meehan  thinks 
not.  Whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  a  most 
interesting  plant . 

A  New  Quince. — Mention  was  made  in 
our  annual  catalogue  number,  of  the 
Bourgeat  quince,  a  trial  tree  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
spring.  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Young,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  now  sends  us  a  few  specimens  of 
the  fruit.  The  shape  is  nearly  that  of 
the  Orange,  though  *  the  several  fruits 
differ,  some  having  more  neck  than 
others.  Mr.  Young  says  that  no  other 
quince  has  so  rich  an  odor  or  a  “  skin 
so  velvety  to  the  touch.”  The  claim  is 
made  that  it  is  an  extra-long  keeper,  and 
remarkably  tender  when  cooked.  “  The 
tree,”  he  continues,  “  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  grower  of  any  of  the  quinces.  We 
have  had  trees  one  year  from  the  bud, 
over  six  feet  high.  It  may  be  trained  and 
grown  in  tree  form  the  same  as  pears  or 
plums.  Its  season  is  right  after  the 
Orange.” 

As  we  know  nothing  of  the  Bourgeat, 
we  merely  give  Mr.  Young’s  estimate  of 
it  until  we  may  write  from  a  practical 
test  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  speci¬ 
mens  average  103^  inches  in  their  largest 
circumference. 

Another. — From  Albertson  &  Hobbs, 
of  Bridgeport,  Ind.,  comes  another  new 
quince  named  Missouri  Mammoth.  With 
it  is  a  specimen  of  the  Orange.  The  firm 
says  that  the  two  varieties  were  grown 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment  and 
conditions  in  every  respect.  In  color 
they  are  nearly  the  same.  The  odor  of 
the  Orange  is  the  more  pronounced. 
There  is  a  mighty  difference  in  the  size. 
The  Missouri  measures  133^  inches  in 
circumference,  the  Orange  10  inches.  We 
compared  the  three  (Orange,  Bourgeat 
and  Missouri)  quinces  as  to  quality.  The 
Missouri  was  pronounced  the  most  tender. 
The  seed  cavity  is  notably  small.  The 
Bourgeat  is  rather  more  tender  than  the 
Orange,  but  has  less  of  the  real  quince 
flavor . 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quince.  The  quince  flavor 
is  to  be  retained  or  intensified  in  the  per¬ 
fect  quince,  and  the  flesh  is  to  be  as  ten¬ 


der  as  that  of  an  apple.  Size  is  of  second¬ 
ary  importance . 

W.  II.  Chapman,  of  Whitley  County, 
Ind. ,  writes  as  follows  : 

l  send  you  one  of  my  Rural  Blush  potatoes 
raised  from  potatoes  the  seed  of  which  I  received 
from  you  several  years  ago.  There  seems  to  be 
an  opinion  that  the  form  of  a  potato  will  not 
change ;  but  I  think  I  can  change  the  form  of  all 


jaL.N  ODE»E3Xr 

E.  S.  Cakman.  Editor  op  The  Rubai.  Nkw-Yobkeu. 

KespecUd  Friend:  Please  tell  all  the  readers  of  The  Uitkai,  we  have  a  big  lot  of  finest  Hardy 
Ornamental  Shrubbery  (four  acres)  on  land  we  want  clear,  and  we  are  going  to  give  these  away  with  every 
order  we  receive  from  oui  catalogue  this  season.  Even  small  ones  of  $1  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  larger 
orders  will  get  several.  In  clubs  each  person  will  receive  a  share.  The  same  olTer  Is  extended  to  those 
who  order  this  fall  for  spring  shipment. 

Also  please  don’t  let  them  forget  our  Bargain  Offer  In  issue  of  November  17,  and  the  Angel  in  Sep¬ 
tember  8.  the  ROGERS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


round  potatoes  to  long  ones  anyhow,  having  done 
so  in  several  cases.  I  commenced  four  years  ago, 
and  now  have  the  form  almost  perfect.  They  are 
also  a  little  earlier  than  the  first  ones  that  I 
raised,  but  I  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  deep  eye. 
But  few  are  hollow  in  the  present  form,  while  the 
round  ones  of  any  size  were  nearly  all  hollow. 
They  are  the  best  potatoes  that  I  have  found  yet. 

These  are  interesting  questions.  We 
have  often  raised  long  Blush  potatoes — 
as  long  as  that  our  friend  sends,  seven 
inches  ;  but  most  of  the  crop  is  of  the 
usual  shape.  It  would  be  instructive  to 
select  from  year  to  year  the  longest,  as 
well  as  the  shortest  or  roundest,  and 
plant  them  separately.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  hollow- 
heart  is  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the 
hollow-heart  .should  not  appear  in  long 
tubers  of  comparatively  short  diameter 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  large,  round 
tubers.  We  do  not  regard  hollow-heart 
as  a  disease  at  all.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
is  due  to  shrinkage,  which,  of  course, 
shows  itself  by  a  central  cavity — the 
cavity  occurring  only  in  large  tubers  or 
smaller  ones  which  have  made  a  rapid 
growth.  From  our  own  experience,  we 
believe  that  the  black  or  corey-heart  can 
be  bred  out  by  careful  selection  of  seed. 

Is  the  following  yield  from  so  small 
an  amount  of  seed  a  record  breaker  ? 
The  account  comes  from  M.  S.  Harring¬ 
ton,  Delavan,  Wis.  Variety  Carman  No.  1. 

I  received  a  piece  of  tuber,  with  one  eye  oniy. 
It  was  a  good,  sound  piece,  however,  and  when 
sprouted  it  grew  vigorously  and  strong.  From 
that  one  eye  only,  I  have  42  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
my  cellar.  They  are  mostly  of  good  size,  smooth 
and  well  shaped,  without  spot  or  blemish,  and,  as 
I  washed  them  all  clean  of  dirt,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance.  When  I  dug  them,  I  found  that 
the  rats  had  destroyed  a  portion  by  undermining 
and  eating  the  tubers,  otherwise  I  am  confident  I 
should  have  reached  the  50-pouud  mark.  I  don’t 
know  whether  the  above  yield  will  be  considered 
remarkable,  as  the  possibilities  of  increasing  po¬ 
tatoes  are  almost  unlimited.  But  it  must  stand 
for  a  record  until  some  one  shows  that  he  has 
done  better. 

We  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Harrington  ju.st  how  he  managed  to  grow 
42  pounds  from  a  single  eye . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Hey  WOOD  :  “  The  cat  would  eat  fish 

and  would  not  wet  her  feet.” 

“  She  frieth  in  her  own  grease.” 

A.  Conan  Doyle  :  “  The  eating  of  our 
own  words  is  the  greatest  sacrifice  which 
truth  ever  requires  of  us.” 

- C.  M.  Lesher,  Northumberland,  Pa.: 

“  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  surpassed  in  yield,  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  in  readiness  of  sale,  any  other 
potato  raised  by  me — and,  remember, 
my  entire  supply  originated  from  a  small 
tuber  sent  me  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.” 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land;  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO.  j  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TDCCQ  fini  n  plum.  SPLENDOR  prune.  Van 
I  IILLu  Ul  UULU  DEMAN  quiuce-chmce  of 
Burbank’s  20  Million  “new creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  The“greatnurserles”save  you  over  KALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years’  experience  can 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better,’’— Sec. 
Morton.  STARK,B29, Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, HI. 


Send  for  our  NEW  WAY  of  Selling  Hardy 

TRUE -TO -NAME  NURSERY  STOCK. 

References  exchanged.  We  want  reliable  agents. 
ALLEGANY  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

D.  C.  Hopkins,  Proprietor.  Almond,  N.  Y, 


WHY  NOT 


correspond  with 


E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

about  selling  their  Farm  Seeds?  They  offer  very  liberal 
terms  on  the  best  seeds  only,  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  to  customers.  Seven  years  in  business,  and 
the  largest  of  its  kind.  Don't  delay.  Splendid  chance 
for  any  good  man;  steady  employment.  Thousands 
of  testimonials. 


lU 

IT  PAYS, 

Our  I'uiiipH  Have  Automatic 
AgUnton.  itnil  Du  Itct  Work, 
Everybody  says  HO.  Cata.- 
logue  and  book  of  in¬ 
struction  4e.  Circulars  free. 
EL1>  FORCE  PUMP  CO,, 
118  Bristol  Ave.,  Lockport,  N.  TT.j 


We  ship  our  best  A  T"  "M"  '■  ' 

Screened  Canada  t\  Lmul 

Unleached  yj  I  1  vj 

Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


POTASH 

*  FOR 

FERTILIZERS 


WHEAT 

RYE 


Fertilizers  containing 
HIGH  PERCENTAGES 
OF  POTASH,  largely 
Increase  yield. 


Information  and  Pamphlets  Free.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 


98  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Weak  Mothers 

and  all  women  who  are  nursing  babies,  derive  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  benefits  from  the  nourishing  properties  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


This  is  the  most  nourishing  food  known  to  science.  It  en¬ 
riches  the  mother’s  milk  and  gives  her  strength.  It  also 
makes  babies  fat  and  gives  more  nourishment  to  growing 
children  than  aU  the  rest  of  the  food  they  eat. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  has  been  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
twenty  years  for  Eickets,  Marasmus,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 
Oonghs,  Golds,  Weak  Lungs,  Emaciation  and  Oonsumption. 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott’s  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 


ODORLESS  guano 
MINERAL  UUmiU 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
W20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Thompson’s 

sows  CLOVER. 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


GRASS 

SEEDER 

Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
17  River  St..  Ypsilanti,  Mich, 


IN  WET 


DRY 


AND  WINDY 


WEATHER. 


20  to  40 


Acres  Per  Day. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  dlscusseB  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture, 
in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  j  aat  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  YORK. 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS.  ETC. 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 


Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  90  pp. ; 


A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  ilO 

pp.;  ill.  Paper . 40 

Fruit  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 

2  0  pp .  1.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  tbe  Grape.  Scribner. 

Paper,  50  cents;  cloth . 75 

Grape  Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  211pp. ;  111. .  .75 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  283  pp. ;  ill .  1.50 

Grape  Culture.  Try  on . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  400  pp.;  ill .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  IIO  pp. ;  III. 

Paper  . . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meecb.  143  pp. ;  111 .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  825  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Spraylnj  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 25 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  A  Robinson .  50 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee  .30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . :i0 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  I(i2 

pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  118  pp . 40 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  350  pp.;  111. .  2.00 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Rawson.  210 

pp.;  ill .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  280 

pp.  Ill . .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1..50 

Melons— How  to  (irow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 80 

Onions,  Howto  Grow  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  E.  S.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts.;  cloth . 75 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  Joseph . 25 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp.;  price  f2; 

our  special  price .  1.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey . .  1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  228  pp. ;  ill .  1.50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2.00 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp.;  plates .  2.50 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

(Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Morton. 

1*28  pp  ;  ill.  Paper,  80  cts. ;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.  400  pp. ;  111.  2.00 

How  to  Plant  li  Place.  Long . vO 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  216  pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson,  320  pp.;  til.  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  1.25 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Ride  *. 

Eng . 50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  2  vols .  5.00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  Warrington .  1.00 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  400  pp.;  Ill .  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  875  pp .  2.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and  Crozler..  2.50 
Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp .  1.75 

Manures,  Methods  of  Making.  Bommer . 25 

Manures— How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper . 50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Our  Farming.  Terry .  2.00 

Silos  and  Silage,  A.  J,  Cook . 25 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC, 

ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

A  B  C  of  Cheesemaking . 50 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts. 

Cloth . 50 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint.  4M  pp..  2.00 
Milk;  Making  and  Marketing.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . 20 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . 50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper  Wright.  236 pp.;  111..  2.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Many  Authors . 20 

Shepherds’ Manual.  Stewart .  l.W 

Sheep  Farming.  (Profit  In  Sheep.) . 25 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

The  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.60 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  $1.50. 

Our  special  price . 75 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  RARER 
National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850.  Copyrighted  1894. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-In-Chief. 
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SIJHSCKIJ'TIONS. 

price:,  one  dollar  a  year. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
Ss.  6d.,  or  8*4  inai'ks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVEKTISINO  KATEIS. 

Tlilrty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1  ,(X)0-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oftice  and  State,  and  wliat  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
^  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chaml^ers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1894. 


SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER. 

Tlie  price  of  The  ]{usines.s  Hen,  cloth  binding,  is  75 
cents.  We  offer  it  as  a  premium  to  any  one  who  will 
send  one  new  yearly  subscription.  This  offer  holds 
good  till  .January  1,  18!)5. 

O 

“  The  cost  of  a  crop  !”  We  told  you  we  would  tell 
just  how  some  farmers  are  able  to  tell  to  a  cent,  what 
their  crops  cost.  One  such  statement  is  given  this 
week,  and  others  will  follow.  It  doesn’t  require  a 
very  lively  imagination  to  eonvince  a  man  that  such 
knowledge  of  a  crop’s  cost,  would  be  of  great  value  in 
selling  farm  products.  Does  it  need  a  livelier  one  to 
tell  why  you  do  not  liave  such  a  statement  ? 

O 

Two  things  our  readers  are  taking  quite  an  interest 
in,  are  Mr.  Augur’s  recent  statement  that  an  acre  of 
potatoes  should  be  grown  for  $40,  and  the  di.sadvant- 
ages  of  “big”  potatoes  for  market  or  home  eonsump- 
tion.  We  expect  to  get  some  valuable  facts  out  of  this 
discussion.  You  will  notice  that  our  friend,  page  758, 
says  that  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  K. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  by  crowding  the  seed  pieces  closer 
together. 

O 

That’s  a  good  idea  suggested  by  our  Missouri  friend, 
page  760,  of  having  an  idle  thrashing  engine  do  his 
grinding.  Why  should  the  engine  stand  still  during 
the  winter,  when  it  may  be  put  to  useful  work  ?  Here 
is  another  argument  in  favor  of  cocperation  or  ex¬ 
change  of  work  and  tools.  If  one  engine  will  do  thrash¬ 
ing,  feed  grinding  and  wood  sawing  at  three  different 
seasons,  why  have  three  separate  engines — one  for 
each  job  ? 

G 

On  page  759,  A.  H.  Prince  says  that  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  a  few  bunches  of  red  or  white  grapes  on  the  top 
of  eaeh  basket  of  black  ones.  Many  dealers  have  told 
us  that  it  is  not  for  this  market.  Grapes  so  packed, 
are  occasionally  seen,  and  some  people  may  like  to 
buy  grapes  so  mixed  ;  but  most  buyers  have  a  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  do  not  wish  packages  containing  more  than 
one  variety.  The  same  holds  true  with  other  kinds  of 
produce.  Some  markets  may  prefer  these  mixed  goods, 
but  one  must  always  know  his  market  in  order  to  be 
able  best  to  supply  it,  and  to  reap  the  best  returns. 

O 

Here;  is  a  statement  made  by  a  subscriber  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  we  think  will  appeal  to  many  : 

Many,  vex’y  many,  farmer.s,  liave  more  lior.ses  than  they  need  for 
their  farm  work,  and  there  is  no  sale  for  them  at  any  price.  What 
shall  they  do  with  them  ?  It  seems  very  hard  to  feed  up  our  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  to  idle  horses,  especially  those  advanced  in  years  and 
decreasing-  in  value ;  besides  being  slaves  to  the  work  of  caring  for 
useless  animals. 

Who  likes  to  be  a  slave  to  a  horse  ?  If  we  could  only 
have  some  extended  scheme  for  road  improvement, 
farmers  could  find  winter  work  for  their  horses.  As 
it  is,  what  can  be  done  with  them  ? 

O 

There  are  many  places  near  towns  and  cities, 
where  farmers  have  little  chance  to  do  profitable  win¬ 
ter  work.  The  farm  may  be  small  and  devoted  chiefly 
to  vegetables  and  fruits,  with  fertilizers  for  the  chief 
plant  food.  Stock  farming  is,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question.  Poultry  might  answer,  but  unless  a  person 
is  a  natural  “hen-man”  he  will  find  that  his  eggs  cost 
more  than  they  will  sell  for.  What  can  such  men  do 
in  winter  ?  Gardening  under  glass  offers  fair  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  right  man.  In  every  town  there  is  more 


or  le.ss  winter  demand  for  fresh  lettuce  and  early 
cucumbers.  The  larger  cities  are  pretty  well  supplied 
by  the  large  establishments  and  from  the  South,  and 
the  small  grower  will  not  be  able  to  compete  well  in 
these  places.  The  smaller  towns  off  the  main  lines  of 
shipment  are  the  markets  for  the  small  glass  gardener. 
Is  any  one  preparing  to  supply  fresh  lettuce  to  your 
town  ?  If  not,  there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  in 
ahead. 

O 

A  NEW  scheme  for  passing  counterfeit  money — on 
the  farmers  of  course — has  been  discovered  in  western 
New  York.  The  counterfeiters  or  their  agents  went 
through  the  country  buying  chickens  of  the  farmers. 
They  paid  for  them  in  counterfeit  $5  and  .$10  bills,  re¬ 
ceiving  back  good  money  in  change.  These  particular 
operators  have  been  captured  and  identified,  and  are 
not  likely  to  do  any  more  of  this  .sort  of  business  for 
.some  time  to  come.  But  there  are  probably  others 
who  may  try  the  same  game.  Look  out  for  strangers 
who  are  traveling  around  the  country  under  any  pre¬ 
text. 

G 

Eve:ry  one:  who  raises  strawberries  in  any  quantity, 
has  been  forced  to  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  sex  in  plants.  Where  pistillates,  or  female  plants, 
are  used  alone,  a  paying  crop  is  impo.ssible.  There 
are  lots  of  men  in  this  world  with  pistillate  minds. 
Capable  of  strong  and  healthy  thought,  their  minds 
move  in  narrow  and  bigoted  channels  until  they 
are  fertilized  by  a  new  idea  so  forcibly  presented 
tliat  they  cannot  get  away  from  it.  Then  the  pistil¬ 
late  mind  bears  fruit,  like  the  plant  touched  by  the 
pollen  from  its  neighbor.  Let  no  man  grow  weary 
of  spreading  the  truth  abroad.  There  are  minds  every¬ 
where  that  need  the  touch  that  shall  start  their 
“  think  works.” 

G 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  on  digestion  under 
“  Primer  Science”  this  week,  our  readers  should  study 
Mr.  Senger’s  report  of  his  manner  of  figuring  out  the 
ration  problem.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  greatly  pleased  to 
know  that  this  discussion  has  started  some  farmers 
into  a  rough  study  of  the  matter.  If  one  will  only 
consider  the  wonderful  work  perfoi’med  by  a  cow  in 
her  every-day  life,  he  will  not  only  have  an  increased 
respect  for  that  motherly  animal,  but  he  will  take  new 
interest  and  delight  in  studying  the  wonderful  laws 
of  Nature.  \Ve  shall  come  to  see,  with  a  true  knowl¬ 
edge  of  science,  that  these  laws  are  fixed,  and  that 
most  of  our  failures  on  the  farm  result  from  our 
inability  to  work  in  accordance  with  these  laws. 

G 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  .some  folks  believe  that  the 
heat  of  their  bodies  is  kept  up  by  a  combustion  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  of  a  fire  only  in  rapidity.  Yet  it  is  so. 
When  the  heat  of  the  body  is  increased  by  more  rapid 
breathing,  the  result  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by 
blowing  on  a  live  coal — simply  an  increased  supply  of 
oxygen  is  provided.  Think  of  using  high-priced  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  to  provide  fuel  in  your  cow’s  body,  when 
cheaper  and  rougher  fodders  will  do  it  for  you  !  What 
would  you  think  of  a  manufacturer  who  insisted  on 
using  cord  wood  for  fuel  when  coal  was  twice  as  cheap? 
Would  you  pay  more  for  his  goods  in  order  to  help 
him  compete  with  other  manufacturers  who  had  less 
expense  for  fuel  and  thus  could  sell  closer  than  he 
could  ? 

O 

The:  “creamery  shark”  is  still  swimming,  but  now 
and  then  his  teeth  are  filed.  For  example,  this  is 
what  a  reader  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  says  : 

The  creamery  shark  g-ot  in  here,  secured  subscriptions  for  43 
sliares  of  stock  and  called  a  stockholders’  meeting.  That  article 
iniblished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  just  in  time  ;  I  circulated  the 
paper,  and  let  the  stockholders  read  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  to  say 
about  them.  The  result  was  disaffection,  and  they  thought  best 
to  investigate.  They  did  so,  and  no  company  was  organized.  Now 
the  stockholders  are  afraid  that  they  will  have  to  pay  the  $25  for¬ 
feit.  Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  they  can  be  compelled  to  do  so  ? 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  10,  appeared  Prof.  Henry’s  article  on 
the  creamery  sharks.  I  got  one  of  our  local  papers  to  print  it.  I 
thought  it  a  good  advertisement. 

We  are  glad  to  have  saved  this  community  from  the 
shark.  We  do  not  think  he  will  dare  to  try  to  collect 
the  $25.  If  he  does,  we  advise  you  to  fight  its  collection. 
It  seems  necessary  to  keep  the  facts  regarding  this 
fraud  constantly  before  the  public.  Certainly  no 
reader  of  The:  R.  N.-Y.  can  justly  complain  if  he  is 
bitten. 

O 

Tii.yt  article  on  owning  tools  in  partnership,  page 
758,  is  good  and  timely.  It  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  advantages  of  combination  among  farmers. 
One  man  had  cash,  and  another  man  had  strength  and 
a  “  knack”  for  handling  tools.  Alone,  neither  could 
obtain  full  benefit  from  a  machine.  Together,  both 
were  helped,  because  the  stock  in  trade  of  one  was 
well  mated  with  that  of  the  other.  It  was  a  good 
combination  of  capital  and  labor  Again,  what  is 


said  about  the  life  of  a  tool  is  very  true.  It  will  do 
about  so  much  work  with  good  handling.  If  this 
work  is  extended  over  10  years,  the  last  half  of  its  ser¬ 
vice  is  done  in  competition  with  improved  devices  that 
place  the  old  machine  at  a  disadvantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  worked  out  in  five  years,  it  will  have 
earned  enough  to  retire  in  place  of  a  new  machine. 
Submit  this  theory  to  practice,  and  tell  us  why  ytni 
cannot  make  a  similar  combination  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  ! 

G 

In  one  truck-load  of  produce,  picked  up  at  different 
docks,  and  brought  to  one  commission  merchant,  were 
four  small  lots  of  apples,  without  a  mark  on  any  of 
the  barrels  to  show  whence  they  came.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  they  came  from  readers  of  The:  R.  N.-Y.  If  they 
did,  we  hope  that  the  senders  will  not  disgrace  our 
teachings  farther,  by  writing  complaints  to  us  about 
this  dishonest  commission  merchant  who  has  failed  to 
remit  for  their  apples.  People  who  do  business  in 
such  a  loose  way,  deserve  to  lose  their  consignments, 
and  no  commission  merchant  wishes  to  receive  such 
goods.  They  are  nothing  but  a  vexation.  How  in 
the  world  do  shippers  expect  that  receivers  here  can 
tell  who  ships  them  goods  unless  they  mark  them  ? 
Perhaps  the  shippers  are  ashamed  to  put  their  names 
on  such  stuff  as  is  sometimes  sent.  This  may  be  the 
reason  for  their  diffidence.  As  we  said  before,  we 
don’t  suppose  Rural  readers  ship  such  goods,  but  per¬ 
haps  some  of  their  neighbors  do,  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  see  that  such  are  furnished  with  a  paper 
that  tells  its  readers  just  what  they  ought  to  know 
about  these  things. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

“  If  thou  dost  bid  thy  friend  farewell. 

But  for  one  night  tho’  that  farewell  may  be. 

Press  thou  his  palm  with  thine — how  canst  thou  tell 
How  far  from  thee 
E''ate,  or  caprice  may  lead  his  feet 
Ere  that  to-morrow  comes  ?  Men  have  been  known 
To  lightly  turn  the  corners  of  a  street. 

And  days  have  grow'ii 
To  months,  and  months  to  lagging  years 
Before  they  looked  in  loving  eyes  again. 

Parting  at  best  is  underlaid  with  tears — 

With  tears  and  iiaiii. 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come  betw'een. 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasij  with  pressure  true 
The  hand  of  him  who  goeth  forth,  unseen, 

Fate  goeth  too. 

Yea  !  find  thou  always  time  to  say 
Some  earnest  words  between  the  idle  talk ; 

Le.st  -with  thee,  henceforth,  evqr,  night  and  day 
Regret  should  walk.” 

What’s  lacking  in  a  soft-shelled  head? 

Does  “  running  ”  strengthen  the  strawberry  ? 

What  do  ojien  house  drains  drain  ?  Your  health  ? 

A  “  SPIRIT  level  ” — drinking  yourself  into  the  gutter. 

Mr.  Kerr  starts  an  interesting  discussion  on  page  672. 

Who  has  tried  a  bucket  pump  for  lifting  liquid  manure  ? 

Does  the  Enhance  straw'berry  bear  a  second  crop  for  you  ? 

Do  any  of  your  w'heels  go  about  crying  “  Grease  !  grease  ?” 

The  female  dog  evidently  enjoys  her  mutton  chop  with  the  rest. 

“  ON  the  rack  ” — the  hxingry  sheep  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
rack. 

Evergreen!  Those  who  are  bitten  by  creamery  sharks  and 
similar  frauds  ! 

“  What  are  you  living  for  ?”  At  least  what  is  yotir  opinion  on 
that  subject  ? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  “  horny-handed  son  of  toil  ”  should 
be  also  un  soft  fist  y  cated. 

The  fruit  man  who  knowingly  sets  a  poor  plant  will  have  his 
mouth  just  brimming  full  of  •*  I  can’t!  ” 

What  are  the  objections  to  a  “  pot-bellied  ”  calf  ?  What  is  the 
cow’s  belly  for  bxit  to  hold  a  lot  of  food  ? 

“  The  Leghorn  is  like  a  queen  bee”  says  our  friend  on  page  760. 
We  have  found  her  a  Queen  Bird,  stirely  ! 

Which  is  more  honest — a  60-cent  silver  dollar,  or  a  gold  dollar 
that  buys  $1.30  worth  of  the  farmer’s  crop  ? 

No  matter  how  high  your  Crimson  clover  gi’ows.  If  it  does  not 
bloom,  it  will  grow  again — unless  w’interkilled. 

Your  home  may  be  isolated,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  so  neglect  it  as  to  make  it  eye  «orelated. 

The  French  have  made  great  progress  in  devising  motors  for 
carriages  to  take  the  place  of  horses.  Thus  far  small  gas  engines 
are  found  superior  to  electric  storage  motors  ! 

Do  you  realize  how  many  people  are  standing  still marking 
time  ”  instead  of  going  ahead  ?  They  think  they  are  making 
progri’ess,  but  it’s  only  a  counter  feet  advance. 

Nature  has  given  the  cow  an  advantage  over  you  in  internal 
devices  for  grinding  and  fining  her  food.  To  even  things  up,  see 
that  your  food  is  thoroughly  cooked  and  chewed. 

The  beautiful  lines  printed  at  the  head  of  “  Brevities  ”  are  sent 
us  by  a  friend  w’ho  found  them  credited  to  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 
They  are  new  to  us  and  well  w’orthy  of  a  place  here. 

Half  a  dozen  men  after  tw'O  jobs  !  What’s  the  result  ?  Low 
wages  and  short  rations  for  six  families.  Half  a  dozen  plants 
crowded  into  the  space  and  food  for  two.  Six  failures. 

A  MAJORITY’  of  17,()(X)  voters  in  Vermont — mostly  women  and 
children — have  selected  Red  clover  for  their  State  flower.  That’s 
right — clover  never  went  back  on  the  farmer  w'ith  a  fair  chance — 
and  plenty  of  potash. 

You  see  that  there  are  some  bad  reports  about  Crimson  clover. 
We  w'ant  them  all.  Otherwise,  how  can  we  tell  where  and  how  it 
will  thrive  ?  Wait  till  spring  before  you  condemn  it  for  good,  Put 
a  mulch  of  some  sort  over  part  of  it,  and  see  if  that  will  help.  In 
any  event,  you  can  get  your  money  back  by  sowing  early  enough 
to  get  a  good  growth  before  frost. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Tuat  is  a  true  and  pathetic  picture  on  our  first  page 
this  week.  It  is  made  directly  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  a  hill  town  in  New  York  State.  The  old 
homestead,  built  when  the  country  was  a  wilderness, 
is  now  falling  into  decay — a  corner  of  the  newer  and 
more  pretentious  farmhouse  is  seen  through  the  open¬ 
ing.  The  grandfather  of  the  man  sitting  on  the  log, 
built  this  old  house.  Here  his  family  of  sturdy  sons 
and  daughters  grew  up  around  him.  It  was  home  to 
them — they  asked  nothing  better,  for  here  were  found 
health  and  sweet  content.  Could  they  come  back  to¬ 
day,  how  they  would  protest  against  the  destruction 
of  the  old  house  !  But  newer  generations  have  come 
with  no  veneration  for  old-time  things.  They  have 
permitted  the  old  house  to  fall  into  decay.  It  is  now 
but  an  eyesore  !  Tear  it  down  and  cut  it  up  for  fire 
wood  !  Its  seasoned  old  timbers  will  roar  their  pro¬ 
test  in  the  blaze  that  rushes  up  the  chimney,  and  that 
will  be  the  last  of  it.  It  may  be  that  these  old  build¬ 
ings  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  that  it  is  time 
for  them  to  pass  off  the  scene  as  their  former  occu¬ 
pants  have  done.  At  the  same  time  we  are  always 
sorry  to  see  them  go.  They  are  monuments  of  labor 
and  faith  built  when  this  country  was  new,  and  when 
hope  was  the  largest  stock  in  trade  that  Americans 
could  claim.  There  should  be  true  memories  and 
lessons  for  coming  generations  in  these  old-time  homes, 
and  we  count  it  as  one  unfortunate  indication  of  the 
time,  that  young  people  of  the  present  day  can  destroy 
these  old  landmarks  with  a  ruthless  hand,  and  feel  no 
reverence  for  those  who  erected  them.  The  “new”  is 
but  a  revised  edition  of  the  “old” — let  us  never  forget 
that  we  have  obligations  to  the  past  that  cannot  be 
shirked. 

o 

We  are  continually  receiving  inquiries  from  readers 
who  “  want  to  know  you  know,”  where  to  buy  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
garden  and  field  seeds,  etc.  All  such  inquirers  will 
save  themselves  time  and  trouble  by  writing  directly 
to  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  who  are  almost  con¬ 
stantly  advertising  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
All  reputable  seedsmen  sell  all  or  nearly  all,  the  old 
standard  varieties  of  garden,  field,  and  flower  seeds. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  nurserymen  who 
deal  in  almost  everything  that  has  been  introduced 
for  any  length  of  time.  Novelties  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  are  generally  found  at  only  a  few  places.  All 
these  firms  send  catalogues  which  tell  about  the 
different  varieties,  methods  of  culture,  and  which  also 
give  much  other  valuable  information.  They  are  well 
worth  studying  for  the  information  they  contain. 
Send  for  them.  About  all  we  could  do  in  most  cases 
would  be  to  refer  you  to  some  of  these  firms. 

Q 

Appi.es  appear  to  have  been  a  heavier  crop  than 
was  anticipated.  Still  there  will  probably  be  no  more 
than  enough  to  supply  the  home  and  foreign  demand. 
Just  now,  the  receipts  have  been  heavy,  as  shippers 
have  been  rushing  in  the  fruit  to  get  it  off  their  hands. 
As  a  consequence,  the  market  has  been  dull  on  all  but 
the  best.  Some  dealers  .say  that  prices  will  be  better 
a  little  later,  after  the  rush  is  over,  while  others  say 
that  the  Florida  orange  crop,  which  is  beginning  to 
arrive,  will  tend  to  depress  apple  prices.  More  can  be 
made  by  shippers  by  better  grading  and  packing  than 
in  any  other  way.  At  least  half  the  apples  that 
are  sent  to  this  market,  should  never  have  been  sent. 
Better  make  them  into  evaporated  stock.  The  latter 
is  looking  up  a  little  on  account  of  an  increased  ex¬ 
port  demand.  Somewhat  higher  prices  are  realized, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is  much  better. 
It  isn’t  likely  that  any  extreme  prices  will  be  realized, 
for  either  fresh  or  dried  fruit,  but  the  prospect  is  good 
for  a  good,  steady  demand,  at  fair  prices. 

0 

The  inventive  genius  of  man  is  constantly  at  work 
devising  means  for  conducing  to  his  comfort  and 
happiness.  Marvelous  achievements  in  the  past  are 
continually  being  eclipsed  by  more  marvelous  ones. 
In  the  matter  of  railroad  travel,  wonders  have  been 
accomplished ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Nothing  is 
thought  now  of  a  train  which  goes  at  the  rate  of  50 
or  60  miles  an  hour,  while  that  speed  is  often  ex¬ 
ceeded  for  short  distances.  But  the  increased  speed 
means  increased  dapger,  and  appliances  for  guarding 
against  accidents  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  need 
therefor.  A  recent  invention  was  tested  the  other 
day,  which  gave  warning  in  the  cab  of  the  engine  of 
the  approach  of  a  train  miles  away,  of  an  open 
switch,  of  a  car  partly  on  the  track,  thus  obstructing 
it,  and  of  an  iron  wire  across  the  track.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  under  certain  conditions,  one  moving 
train  can  signal  to  another  on  the  same  track.  It 
would  seem  that  the  possibilities  of  this  invention  are 
enormous,  and  that  by  means  of  it,  and  of  inevitable 
improvements,  a  large  part  of  the  causes  of  railroad 


accidents  may  be  overcome.  As  it  is,  the  railroad  is 
the  safest  means  of  travel  in  the  world,  and  far  less 
people  are  injured  and  killed,  in  px’oportion  to  the 
number  carried,  than  among  those  who  travel  by 
wagon.  This  proportion  is  likely  to  be  still  further 
reduced. 

O 

The  wholesale  Thanksgiving  market  is  nearly  over 
as  we  go  to  press.  An  extra  demand  is  created  in  all 
articles  of  food  supply,  but  more  particularly  in  poul¬ 
try.  This  always  produces  an  extra  supply,  but  the 
probability  is  that  this  year,  the  latter  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  former.  Receipts  up  to  this  time  are  far  in 
excess  of  those  of  last  year,  while  the  heaviest  ship¬ 
ments  do  not  arrive  until  Monday.  Much  stock  which 
has  already  arrived,  is  in  poor  condition,  having  been 
shipped  dry  packed  where  the  weather  was  cold,  but 
finding  wai’m  and  unfavorable  weather  on  arrival 
here.  Prospects  are  that  only  moderate  prices  will 
be  realized  for  the  best  stock,  while  poor  will  hardly 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  expenses.  As  for  live  poultry, 
the  market  is  already  flat,  and  prices  are  ridiculously 
low.  Though  bad  for  shippers,  these  conditions  are 
good  for  consumers. 

O 

As  a  result  of  many  experiments  with  feeding  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  a  ration  con¬ 
taining  about  twice  as  much  of  the  fat-formers  as  of 
muscle-makers  gives  best  results.  The  difiiculty  is 
that  some  hens  in  the  flock  lay  more  than  others,  and 
their  individual  characteristics  interfere  with  the 
application  of  fixed  rules.  For  fattening  hens,  the 
ration  should  be  about  six  times  as  much  fat-formers 
as  mu.scle-makers.  The  fact  that  the  food  of  laying 
hens  consists  of  so  large  a  variety — animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral — renders  it  impossible  to  formulate  a 
table  of  foods.  As  long  as  they  are  fed  together, 
instead  of  separately,  the  non-laying  hen  will  receive 
the  same  food  as  the  producing  bird,  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  fatten  instead  of  appropriating  the  food  to 
eggs.  Hence,  owing  to  these  individual  peculiarities, 
the  balanced  ration  is  fixed  at  one  to  two,  which 
approaches  very  nearly  the  composition  of  the  egg. 
This  difference  in  the  feeding  capacity  of  different 
individuals  is  found  in  herds  of  cows  as  well  as  in 
flocks  of  hens.  It  is  quite  likely  that  two  cows, 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  barn,  might  with 
profit  be  fed  widely  different  rations,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  .saving  would  be  great  enough  to  pay 
for  the  labor  and  time  required  to  mix  and  feed  special 
messes  for  each  one. 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  favored  progress,  either 
with  a  large  or  small  p.  VVe  believe  that  progress  is 
one  great  essential  of  life.  What  are  we  living  for 
if  not  to  improve  and  make  our  small  portion  of  the 
world  better,  because  we  have  lived  in  it  ?  We  have 
always  regarded  laziness  as  a  bar  to  progress — in  fact, 
we  have  considered  it  a  disease  to  be  overcome  by  a 
good  dose  of  strong  will.  It  is  possible  we  have  been 
wrong  in  thi.s — the  following  note  from  Connecticut 
would  indicate  it : 

Give  lazine.ss  its  due.  It  lias  probably  fathered  as  many  inven. 
tions  as  necessity  has  mothered.  It  has  been  an  uplifting  force  in 
that  it  has  influenced  men  to  turn  from  dependence  upon  mere 
brawn,  to  the  higher  art  of  living  by  their  wits,  which  latter 
method  is  legitimate  under  certain  restrictions.  A  dairyman 
whose  cream  was  raised  by  the  coid,  deep  setting  process,  di.s- 
liked  to  feed  ice-cold  skim-milk  to  calves  in  winter,  and  also  dis¬ 
liked  the  trouble  of  rewarming  the  milk.  He  overcame  the  difficulty 
by  setting  the  vessel  of  milk  into  the  ensila  ge  12  hours  in  advance 
of  feeding,  and  it  was  there  warmed  properly  for  the  calf.  Now 
he  is  studying  how  his  water  can  be  softened  by  throwing  around 
the  tank  in  the  stable  the  ensilage  for  the  next  d.ay’s  feed. 

Very  well,  let  us  be  just  to  the  lazy  man.  Let  us  even 
call  him  a  public  benefactor  if  his  aversion  to  moving 
his  bodily  muscles,  forces  him  to  make  his  mind  do 
double  duty.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  example  he  sets. 
Such  a  man  is  only  half  lazy — his  mind  is  active 
enough  ;  but  those  who  see  how  comfortably  he  gets 
along,  will  fail  to  see  that,  and  will  become  lazy  in 
body  without  the  mental  ability  to  make  up  for  it. 
Of  such  are  “croakers”  made. 

Q 

A  FRIEND  writes  that  he  would  like  to  see  one 
change  made  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  would  like  to  see 
the  “  Humorous  Column  expunged,”  and  the  same 
space  filled  with  selections  from  the  Bible.  VVe  are 
very  glad  that  he  finds  only  one  thing  that  he  wishes 
changed.  This  is  very  encouraging.  But  we  see  no 
reason  for  omitting  the  few  humorous  items  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  printing  from  week  to 
week.  These  have  come  to  be  an  established  feature 
of  the  paper.  We  would  like  to  make  them  much 
better  than  they  are.  This  friend  writes  that  he  has 
a  family  of  10  children,  and  is  anxio»s  to  exclude 
“foolish,  useless,  or  pernicious”  literature  from  their 
hands.  From  his  letter,  we  infer  that  he  classes  the 
items  in  question  under  this  heading.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  either  one  of  these  terms  ap¬ 
plies  to  them,  and  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness 


that  nothing  appears  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  which  the 
last  applies.  The  editors  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  believe  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  They  find  there  the  texts, 

“  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,”  “  A 
merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance,”  “  He 
that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast,” 

“  A  time  to  laugh,”  and  “a  time  to  dance,”  etc.  Any¬ 
thing  “  useless,  foolish  or  pernicious”  in  these  ?  The 
late  lamented  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the 
most  lovable  and  kindliest  hearted  of  men,  said, 

“  Humor  is  a  mingling  of  wit  and  love.”  A  celebrated 
I).  I),  has  written  a  book  on  “  Wit  and  Humor  of  the 
Bible.”  He  shows  that  wit  and  humor  have  their 
origin  in  ennobling  emotions,  and  have  been  used  in 
all  literatures  for  the  highest  purposes.  One  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  book  says  that  it  is  “  scholarly,  rever¬ 
ent,  and  full  of  suggestion.”  True  wit  and  humor 
are  never  coarse,  and  have  their  true  place  in  all 
literature. 

O 

The  following  note  from  a  Michigan  subscriber 
calls  attention  to  two  matters,  which  we  deem  of 
great  public  importance  : 

I  heartily  wi.sh  that  the  tariff  question  could  be  put  in  chargre  of 
a  commission,  and  removed  from  the  see-sawing',  up  and  down 
maneuvers  of  the  great  political  parties.  Then,  perhaps,  great 
moral  questions,  such  as  the  liquor  trattic  and  its  terrible  in¬ 
fluence  for  evil,  might  be  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  not  Ignored 
and  shunned  as  they  are  now.  As  to  the  price  of  bread,  here  is  a 
pointer  in  the  right  direction.  According  to  an  advex-tisement  in 
the  Elmira  Advertiser  (New  York),  the  Elmirit  steam  bakery 
oft'ei's  “  nice  fi-esh  bread  ”  at  the  rate  of  “two  pounds  for  a  nickel.” 
Is  not  such  an  offer  a  public  blessing  ?  Why  not  do  the  same  in 
all  our  cities  ? 

We  wish,  indeed,  that  a  tariff  commission  could  be 
appointed  to  handle  this  vexed  question  and  settle  it. 
The  present  method  of  deciding  the  rates  of  duties 
is  wrong  and  unsatisfactory.  It  affords  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity  for  monopolies  and  favored  interests 
to  secure  more  than  their  share  of  tariff  advantage. 
A  commission  to  settle  these  questions,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  settles  questions  of  law,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  method  by 
which  a  fully  satisfactory  tariff  bill  has  never  been 
devised.  As  to  the  price  of  bread — one  chief  reason 
why  the  loaf  has  held  its  piuce,  though  flour  has  fallen 
nearly  one-half,  is  that  the  trade  in  the  large  cities  is 
practically  controlled  by  Unions  or  Trusts,  which,  by 
working  in  concert,  are  able  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
bi’ead.  Those  who  are  willing  to  make  a  fair  price, 
are  outsiders  or  “  scabs,”  and  will  be  forced  or  bought 
out  of  the  business.  This  is  the  meanest  illustration 
yet  given  of  the  power  of  a  monopoly  to  dictate 
prices. 


BUS /NESS  B/TS. 

The  Praii’le  State  incubatoi*  has  demonstrated  its  merit  many 
times  over,  and  has  friends  by  the  score.  Illusti-ated  catalogue 
free,  fi-om  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

We  think  that  those  old  salt  kettles  would  be  must  useful  things 
on  the  farm.  Thei-e  ai’e  so  many  uses  for  them.  A.  H.  Crawford, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  tells  more  about  them  in  his  little  advertisement. 

Those  who  liave  sugar  orchards,  know  the  value  of  a  good  sap 
spout.  The  double-tin  spout  made  by  Record  Mfg.  Co.,  Con- 
neaut,  O.,  is  good  and  cheap.  You  can  have  a  sample  by  writing 
for  it.  Better  get  it  now,  and  if  you  want  more,  have  them  in  time. 

Evehy  one  who  is  out  nights,  should  have  a  driving  lamp  at¬ 
tached  to  his  wagon,  and  evei-y  one  is  out  nights  who  drives  at  all. 
R.  E.  Dietz  Co.,  60  Laight  Sti-eet,  New  York,  make  the  best  lamp  for 
the  purpose.  Every  milk  wagon  as  well  as  pleasure  wagon,  should 
have  one. 

Eveky  farm  should  have  a  workshop,  and  no  farm  workshop  is 
complete  without  power  of  some  kind.  Even  where  steam  is  used, 
foot  power  comes  in  handy.  The  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  mamifacture  an  excellent  foot  power,  and  kindi'ed 
laboi'-saving  machinery.  The  catalogue  is  free. 

The  Cutaway  Hai-i-ow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  have  evidently  got 
something  new  in  what  they  call  a  Revolving  plow.  We  have  not 
seen  it  yet,  anti  know  nothing  of  its  merits  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
is  put  on  the  market  by  a  Arm  with  a  reputation  for  flrst-class 
goods.  Better  send  and  get  their  descriptive  cii’culars.  We  will 
have  more  about  it  later. 

Interest  the  children  at  home.  Make  home  pleasant  for  them, 
and  teach  them  to  entei-tain  each  other.  Pleasing  games  help  in 
this,  and  the  older  ones  can  join  them  with  profit.  We  are  led  to 
these  remarks  just  now  by  the  card  of  Game  of  States  in  this  issue. 
Tlxis  is  an  instructive  and  entei-taining  game.  The  Greenfield 
Novelty  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  send  it  for  25  cents,  or  we  will  mail 
it  free  for  one  new  yearly  subscription. 

The  trxxe  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  a  laying  hen  is  about  one  part 
of  muscle-makers  to  two  pai'ts  of  fat-formers.  This  is  based  on 
about  the  composition  of  an  egg  aside  from  its  water.  A  hen  must 
have  “  bulk  ”  along  with  this  strong  combination,  and  we  know 
that  grain  alone  will  not  enable  us  to  give  a  proportion  of  one  to 
two.  How  can  we  get  it,  then  ?  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that 
is  to  feed  enough  meat  and  bone  to  give  the  right  amount  of  mus- 
cle-makei's,  even  when  mixed  with  bulky  foods  like  potatoes  or 
gi-een  food.  In  summer,  the  hen  gets  her  “  meat  ”  in  the  form  of 
insects — in  winter  it  must  be  supplied  in  other  forms.  One  of  the 
vei’y  best  of  these  forms  is  the  famous  “  Animal  Meal,”  supplied 
by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  gives  you  the 
mu.scle-makers  in  a  condensed  dry  powder,  -which  you  can  mix 
with  soft  food  to  give  just  the  propox’tion  you  need.  By  all  means, 
send  and  get  a  pamphlet  describing  this  product. 

In  buying  a  sawmill,  as  in  purchasing  any  other  piece  of  ma- 
chinei-y,  the  purchaser  should  be  sui-e  of  the  house  with  which  he 
is  about  to  deal,  and  should  look  carefully  into  the  merits  of  the 
machine.  There  is  necessai'ily  con.siderable  strain  on  a  sawmill, 
and  weak  or  faulty  parts  are  likely  to  give  out,  with  the  results  of 
expensive  repairs  and  lost  time.  Another  consideration  is  that  of 
being  able  to  set  the  timber  exactly  as  desired,  and  thus  avoid 
dockage.  Then  the  feed  shoxild  be  under  ixerfect  control.  These 
are  some  of  the  points  that  are  to  be  considered.  A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co.,  York,  Pa.,  make  a  mill  tnct  covers  these  requirements  and 
many  others  besides.  This  house  has  been  manufacturing  saw¬ 
mills  for  30  years,  and  builds  them  in  seven  different  sizes.  Every 
mill  is  .set  up  at  their  works  and  tested  before  being  sent  out.  It  is 
one  of  the  vei’y  best  houses  in  the  country,  and  any  one  who  buys 
one  of  their  mills,  will  get  the  worth  of  his  money  and  a  mill  that 
will  give  satisfaction. 


I  I  I 


Now  that  the  vegetable  garden  and  the 
orchard  are  stripped  of  their  fruits,  let 
us  see  that  the  pleasant  variety  which 
enlivened  the  summer  bill  of  fare,  is  not 
too  much  curtailed.  Many  pleasant 
changes  in  the  dishes  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  aid  of  any  great  va¬ 
riety  of  raw  material.  First  of  all,  see 
that  food  is  nourishing  and  composed  of 
the  right  elements.  Then  give  rein  to 
fancy,  and  achieve  a  wholesome  and  at¬ 
tractive  variety  for  the  table. 

* 

Onk  of  our  readers  writes  us  express¬ 
ing  her  admiration  for  our  woman’s  de¬ 
partment.  She  say.s,  “It  is  so  free  from 
the  usual  ‘  Sister-Smith-l-want-to-shake- 
hands-with-you-on-the-  dish  -  cloth  -  ques¬ 
tion,’  and,  ‘  llope-this-won’t-go-into-the- 
waste-basket  ’  elements.”  Certainly  that 
expresses  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
home  department  in  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Does  such  matter  satisfy  the 
readers  ?  Do  we  not  get  enough  gossip 
and  chat  through  intercourse  with  our 
neighbors  ?  Isn’t  the  newspaper  a  visitor 
from  the  outside  world  to  which  we  look 
for  something  new,  something  we  could 
not  get  elsewhere  ?  It  may  be,  that  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  him.self  and  the  readers, 
the  editor  fills  his  columns  with  the 
mere  trivialties  of  correspondence.  But 
is  it  not  a  mistake  ?  Such  ties  do  not 
bind  human  hearts  together.  Will  women 
feel  that  they  are  sisters  because  they 
hold  the  same  views  about  dishcloths  ? 
Hardly.  We  are  living,  thinking  beings, 
scattered  over  this  wide  world,  and  see 
life  from  different  standpoints.  Each  is 
able  to  give  the  others  some  help,  either 
a  practical  hint  or  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Let  us  do  that,  and  do  it  x^romptly 
and  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Life  is 
rapid,  life  is  short  ;  there  isn’t  time  to 
do  and  get  all  the  good  things  of  life. 
We  no  longer  have  time  for  the  old- 
fashioned  preambles  when  writing  a  let¬ 
ter,  “  I  take  my  pen  in  hand,”  etc.  If 
we’re  talking  with  a  pen,  let’s  talk. 

* 

A  CERTAIN  paper  has  inaugurated  a 
change  consisting  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  domestic  subjects  w^ritten  by  men. 
The  domestic  problem  is  certainly  being 
sufficiently  agitated ;  it  should  settle 
down  by  and  by.  One  of  these  articles, 
signed  with  a  masculine  name,  and 
treated  from  a  man’s  standpoint,  is  on  the 
arrangement  of  plackets  in  w'omen’s 
skirts.  Another  appropriate  subject  is 
the  bachelor’s  mending,  and  we  are  told 
of  the  varied  emotions  that  disturb  the 
masculine  mind  w'hen  he  views  the 
absence  of  a  button,  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  follow  when  he  ventures  to  compli¬ 
cate  the  situation  by  taking  to  himself 
a  needle  and  thread.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  one  pathetic  picture  of  bachelorhood, 
he  proceeds  to  relate  the  harrowing  tale 
of  the  treatment  of  undarned  stockings, 
etc.  It  is  unmanly,  to  say  the  least,  this 
attack  on  w'oman’s  tenderheartedness. 
No  doubt  many  a  woman  bent  on  re¬ 
forms  of  greatest  importance,  wdll  be 
turned  aside  by  this  pathetic  plea  of 
masculine  helplessness,  and  give  up  her 
mission  to  fill  the  place  of  the  darning 
machine  and  dishw'asher. 


THE  DARNING  MACHINE. 

F  course  the  careful  and  economical 
woman  darns  stockings  ;  and  gets 
tired  of  it,  too.  And  the  woman  who 
doesn't  darn,  except  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  feels  the  desire  to  express  her¬ 
self  in  more  than  ordinary  language,  but, 
womanlike,  only  “  darns  it,”  gets  tired 
of  wearing  stockings  with  holes  in  them. 
So  the  darning  machine  has  come,  a  wo¬ 
man’s  idea,  a  man’s  invention,  to  make 
quick  work  of  a  tedious  task. 

Fig.  202  shows  the  machine  with  the 
work  in  progress.  The  hole  to  be  darned 


is  made  square  or  oblong  and  cut  out 
until  there  is  a  substantial  edge  to  darn 
from.  The  stocking,  or  garment,  is  then 
stretched  smoothly  over  the  block  of 
wood,  with  the  hole  near  one  end.  The 
machine  is  then  fitted  on  over  the  mate¬ 
rial,  and  the  hooks  which  hold  the  warp 
adjusted  so  that  the  hole  lies  between 
the  two  rows  of  hooks.  The  warp  is 
then  laid,  the  darning  needle  threaded, 
and  the  weaving  begins.  By  pressing 
the  lever  the  warp  is  opened  and  the 
needle  may  be  passed  through,  catching 
the  edge  of  the  material.  Draw  the  yarn 
through,  touch  the  lever,  the  warp  is  re¬ 
versed,  and,  presto,  we  are  back  again. 

Like  all  machines,  it  needs  intelligence 
to  guide  it,  and  a  careful  worker  will  do 
better  work  than  a  careless  one.  The 
main  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  the  darn  may  be  filled, 
without  the  tedious  going  over  and 
under  the  threads  as  in  ordinary  darning. 
When  the  warp  is  filled,  and  the  machine 
removed,  the  ends  of  the  d.  w.  must  be 
sewed  by  hand.  The  machine  will  cover 
a  hole  about  23^  by  4  inches,  and  may  be 
used  on  linen  or  other  material,  fine  or 
coarse  thread  being  used  according  to 
the  material. 

The  machine  has  not  been  out  a  year, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 


housekeeper  will  accept  it  as  a  nece.s.sary 
companion  to  the  mending  basket.  The 
price  is  S1..50. 

TWO  PICTURES  OF  HOME. 

HAT  are  the  real  enjoyments 
of  life  ?  Ha !  Ha !  wife,  see 
here  a  moment,  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks 
this  week.” 

The  little  woman  came  in  from  the 
kitchen,  drying  her  hands  by  the  way, 
and  sat  down,  towel  in  hand.  “  I  want 
to  tell  you  some  things  I  saw  and  heard 
to-day  that,  in  a  way,  treat  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  You  know  I  was  in  those  cottages 
on  A  street,  fixing  the  registers  and  the 
heating  pipes,  generally,  for  the  winter. 
Well,  I  was  upstairs  in  one,  and  the 
mistress  was  below  with  a  caller.  The 
two  chatted  for  an  hour  or  more;  finally 
they  stood  in  the  hall,  arranging  to  go 
on  a  shopping  tour  after  dinner.  ‘  And 
I  must  hurry  now,’  concluded  the  caller, 
‘  for  it’s  most  dinner  time,’  and  darted 
past  me  as  I  was  coming  out  on  the  way 
to  my  dinner. 

“I  got  back  to  my  work  just  as  the 
husband  was  going  out  to  his.  ‘  Oh  ! 
Elsie,’  he  said,  ‘  I  wish  you’d  just  fix  the 
lining  in  the  sleeves  of  my  heavy  over¬ 
coat.  I  need  it  now,  nights — wore  it 
last  night  in  fact — and  the  linings  pull 
and  tear.  You  know  ’twas  that  way 
when  I  put  it  off  in  the  spring.  Just 
see  to  it,  won’t  you?  ’  and  he  was  oft'. 

“  ‘Fix  his  overcoat,  all  this  lovely  after¬ 
noon  !  Stay  mewed  up  in  the  house  !  Oh, 
dear!’  In  came  her  friend.  ‘Ready, 
Elsie  ?  We  will  just  catch*a  car.’  ‘I  don’t 
know.  See  these  sleeves  that  Ned  wants 
fixed  to-day.’  ‘  A  nice,  pretty  thing  ;  you 
stay  in  all  this  afternoon  for  that  !  I’d 
like  to  see  myself  do  it.  Come,  let’s 
hurry  !  I’m  hoping  to  rest  in  the  car. 


for  I  just  flew  ever  since  I  left  this  house. 
George  came  right  in.  Things  weren’t 
nice.  In  fact,  the  dinner  was  horrid. 
But  I  couldn’t  help  it  ;  I  can’t  be  always 
tied  to  cooking.  He  should  keep  me  a 
girl,  anyway,  even  if  there  are  only  us 
two.’  And  the  door  closed  behind  them, 
after  baby  had  been  handed  over  to  a 
good-natured-looking  girl.  Baby  cried 
at  intervals  all  the  afternoon,  till  the 
girl  bundled  it  up  and  the  two  went  out. 
I  finished  and  left  soon  after. 

‘  ‘On  my  way  home  to-night,  I  stopped  in 
for  some  tools  I  had  forgotten.  Such  a 
house  !  The  baby  was  cryiug  in  its  car¬ 
riage.  The  mother  was  rushing  around 
hunting  wood  to  coax  the  kitchen  fire. 
Smoke  everywhere,  and  a  nice  steak  was 
stewing  slowly  on  the  stove,  toughening 
every  moment.  Bridget,  hurrying  in 
with  supper  supplies,  said  as  she  ru.shed 
past  me,  ‘  Sure,  it’s  the  same  way  all  the 
time  here.’  The  mistress’s  hat  and  cape 
had  been  flung  on  the  dining  table,  and 
her  parcels  filled  the  rocker.  The  hus¬ 
band  went  in  as  I  came  out.  It  all  made 
me  sick,  I  tell  you  ;  such  a  kind  of  home 
as  that  ! 

“  When  I  stepped  upon  the  porch  here, 
I  took  a  look  in  the  window  at  you,  in 
your  low  rocker,  and  baby  so  contented 
on  your  lap.  The  glow  from  the  logs  on 


the  hearth  sent  a  half  light  all  over  the 
room.  Out  in  the  kitchen,  the  fire  shin¬ 
ing  fi-om  the  range,  and  the  shaded  lamp 
over  the  supper  table,  made  it  all  com¬ 
fort  there.  It  rested  me.  I  had  been 
feeling  pretty  tired  as  I  walked  along, 
but.  somehow,  standing  there,  I  seemed 
to  forget  it  all.”  emiey  h.  steedman. 


A  BUTTON  BAG. 

HERE  once  came  to  me  a  trifling 
gift  that  has  never  yet  lost  its 
welcome.  It  was  a  button  bag,  and  so 
made  as  to  be  perfection  in  its  way.  A 
circular  piece  of  cretonne  was  cut  about 
18  inches  in  diameter ;  this  was  lined 
with  turkey  red  cotton,  the  edges  seamed 
together,  and  brass  rings  were  put  on  at 
close  intervals  around  the  edge.  A  cord 
was  run  in  the  rings,  and  a  bag  produced 
that  at  any  moment  may  be  laid  out  flat 
and  disclose  every  button  therein.  The 
buttons  don’t  have  to  be  emptied  out 
and  picked  out  every  time  a  search  is 
made  ;  the  bag  is  laid  upon  the  table,  its 
contents  spread  and  searched  to  the 
heart’s  desire,  and  the  cord,  when  drawn 
up,  gathers  them  all  safe  again. 

A  pretty  idea  for  this  bag  would  be  to 
make  it  of  linen  in  some  one  of  the  pretty 
art  shades,  dull  blue  lending  itself  very 


effectively  for  all  sorts  of  work.  There 
may  be  little  or  much  decoration  put 
upon  the  bag,  sprays  of  Dresden  embroid¬ 
ery  may  be  put  over  the  entire  surface, 
in  Asiatic  filoselle,  or  the  words,  “  This 
is  the  button  I  long  have  sought,  and 
sighed  because  I  found  it  not,”  would  be 
a  change  from  “  Button,  button,  who’s 
got  the  button  ?”  But  whatever  senti¬ 
ment  you  choose,  an  ea.sy  way  to  put  it 
upon  the  linen  is  to  write  or  print  it  in 
quaint  lettering,  or  simply  in  your  own 
running  handwriting.  With  a  needle 
threaded  with  Asiatic  filoselle,  run  along 
the  letters  in  a  fine  stitch,  then  go  over 
them  in  a  fine  over-and-over  stitch.  This 
is  so  simple  and  so  easy  that  any  one  can 
do  it.  The  bag  may  be  lined  to  suit  the 
maker,  and  the  edges  be  bound  or  feather 
stitched  with  Asiatic  twisted  embroidery 
silk,  which  will  wash ;  the  linen,  too, 
will  launder  well,  rose  seelye-mileer. 


HYGIENIC  COOKING. 

CRANK  may  write  an  article  on 
any  subject  of  reform  which  is  his 
hobby,  and,  though  it  may  be  pregnant 
with  universally  accepted  truths,  ex¬ 
pressed  as  clearly  as  language  is  able  to 
do  it,  the  average  reader  will  reject  the 
whole,  and  call  it  “moonshine,”  “vis¬ 
ionary”  or  “cranky,”  because  a  small 
fraction  of  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  his 
ideas.  The  Chief  Cook,  I  reason,  is  an 
eater  of  flesh,  and  being  told  by  some 
one,  or  by  intuition — I  know  not  whom 
or  which — that  “  Wholesome  Pie  ”  was 
written  by  a  farmer,  a  man  at  that, 
who  eats  no  animal  products,  she  jumps 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  is  a 
dyspeptic  whose  hobby  is  vegetarianism, 
in  which  she  has  no  sympathy,  and 
imagines  that  food  prepared  as  stated 
must  be  anything  but  “tasty.”  She 
says :  “We  conclude  that  palatability 
is  as  essential  to  food  as  the  sense  of 
taste  to  the  digestive  system.”  I  am 
sure  that  the  pie  with  bread-crumb 
crust  and  the  oatmeal  preparations  are, 
like  the  woman’s  flaky  pie  crust,  suited 
“to  please  the  eye  and  the  palate,  as 
well  as  the  stomach.”  I  have  more  than 
once  eaten  a  full  meal  of  the  oatmeal 
pudding,  and  regretted  that  my  stom¬ 
ach’s  capacity  was  so  small.  One  does 
not  have  to  take  it  as  though  it  were  an 
allopathic  dose  of  quinine,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  said  that  the  system  needed  it. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  please  the  eye 
and  the  palate  ;  but,  “Is  art  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  Nature  ?  ”  Can  any  cook  add 
beauty  or  palatability  to  ripe,  fresh 
grapes  or  apples  ?  The  omnipotent  gives 
us  the  fruits  ready  for  our  eating.  The 
grains  are  probably  more  suited  to  our 
digestion,  and  also  more  palatable 
after  being  ground  and  cooked.  Those 
who  are  vegetarians  from  principle 
believe  that  the  animals  were  not 
given  us  to  be  eaten,  but  as  servants,  as 
the  horse  and  sheep,  to  render  us  labor 
and  clothing  in  return  for  kind  care  and 
a  decent  burial.  Fruits,  not  thoroughly 
ripe,  may  be  made  palatable  and  whole¬ 
some  by  cooking.  Ripe  fruits  may  be 
cooked  and  preserved  in  a  wholesome 
condition  till  the  time  wEen  there  is  no 
ripe  fruit  of  that  variety.  But  the  more 
simply  they  are  cooked,  the  better  they 
retain  their  flavor  and  wholesomeness. 
So  with  grains.  Does  adding  soda,  spices, 
vinegar  and  such  things  add  to  the  true 
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palatability  of  either  grains  or  fruits  ?  Waterproof  Gaiters.  A  rainy-day 
A  person  could  be  taught  to  relish  mor-  costume  is  not  complete  without  a  pair 

phine  as  a  seasoning.  Is  not  the  use  of  of  waterproof  gaiters.  Underneath  a 

seasonings  and  spices  entirely  a  matter  long,  loose,  storm  cloak,  one  may  shorten 
of  habit,  education  and  heredity  ?  Is  the  skirts  until  there  is  no  danger  of 

not  their  use  always,  or  at  least  often,  draggling  them.  But  to  protect  one  s 

injurious  ?  If  so,  and  we  know  of  a  dish  shoes,  rubbers  are  not  enough,  as  the 


that  fills  all  the  requirements  of  both 
eye  and  palate,  even  of  the  well-sea¬ 
soned,  much-spiced,  fat-soaked,  average 
human,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  let  it  be 
known  abroad  ? 

Please  try  these  pies, 

Then  criticise. 

The  best  recipe  for  ginger  cookies  that 
I,  or  our  meat-eating  friends  who  have 
eaten  of  the  cookies,  know,  was  given 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago.  Though 
it  contains  ginger,  vinegar  and  soda, 
the  hog-fat,  which  we  think  the  worst, 
is  left  out,  and  the  ginger  may  be 
omitted.  Bring  to  a  scald  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  and  stir  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  soda ;  beat  together  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  egg  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
ginger  ;  pour  over  this  the  foaming  mo¬ 
lasses  and  soda  ;  then  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  fiour  enough 
to  roll,  stirred  in  as  lightly  as  possible. 

G.  G.  G. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  has  asked  how  artichokes  are 
prepared  for  the  table.  We  give  recipes 
from  Mrs.  Borer’s  cook  book  . 

Wash  and  scrape  the  artichokes,  throw 
them  into  cold  water,  and  soak  two  hours; 
then  cover  them  with  boiling  water,  and 
boil  until  tender  ;  watch  closely,  or  they 
will  harden  again.  Serve  with  cream 
sauce. 

For  pickles,  cook  them  as  above,  spice 
the  vinegar  to  suit  taste,  heat  it  to  boil¬ 
ing  and  pour  over  the  artichokes.  They 
will  be  ready  to  use  in  24  hours,  and  will 
keep  two  weeks. 

To  Cure  Hams. — To  four  gallons  of 
water,  add  23^  pounds  of  sugar,  7  pounds 
of  coarse  .salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpeter. 
Boil  together,  and  when  cool  put  on  100 
pounds  of  meat.  Let  the  meat  lie  in  the 
pickle  eight  weeks.  Another  way  :  For 
a  cask  of  hams,  say,  25  or  30.  After  hav¬ 
ing  packed  them  closely  and  sprinkled 
them  slightly  with  salt,  let  them  lie  for 
three  days.  Make  a  brine  sufficient  to 
cover  them,  and  strong  enough  to  bear 
up  an  egg.  Add  one-half  pound  of  salt¬ 
peter  and  one  gallon  of  mola.sses.  Let 
them  stay  in  the  brine  six  weeks.  Take 
out  and  drain  them;  while  damp  rub  the 
fiesh  side  and  end  of  the  leg  with  finely 
pulverized  black,  red  or  Cayenne  pepper. 
Hang  them  and  smoke.  They  will  not 
be  troubled  with  insects. 

Braid  Decoration. — Those  who  can¬ 
not  embroider,  or  who  do  not  feel  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  spare  the  time  for  tedious  needle¬ 
work,  may  yet  have  some  of  the  pretty 
cushions,  covers,  etc.,  that  give  a  woman¬ 
ly  touch  to  a  home.  However  keen  her 
love  for  the  beautiful,  the  wise  woman 
will  not  give  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
her  leisure  to  fancy  work.  Reading 
must  have  a  place.  Decorating  with 
braids,  plain,  narrow,  or  the  more  fanci¬ 
ful  designs  used  in  lace-making,  is  very 
popular  just  now.  Geometrical  designs 
or  conventionalized  fiowers,  are  most 
suitable  for  this  work.  The  braid,  either 
in  white  or  colors,  is  sewed  by  hand  on 
the  lines  of  the  design,  and  the  effect  is 
quite  pretty.  White  braid  on  blue  denim 
is  much  used,  being  pretty,  washable 
and  a  combination  that  does  not  become 
tiresome,  as  more  pronounced  colors  do. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


The  contest  for  those  nine  valuable 
prizes  closes  December  15.  There  is  yet 
time  to  win  one.  You  get  the  cash  com¬ 
missions  any  way. 


bottom  of  the  cloak  gets  wet  and  slaps 
around  the  ankles  until  the  shoes  are 
sometimes  soaked  through.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  gaiters  are  not  waterproof,  and  are, 
also,  no  higher  than  the  shoe  tops. 

One  may  make  a  pair  of  storm  gaiters 
at  little  expense.  A  pattern  is  hardly 
necessary.  By  taking  measurements 
around  the  ankle  and  from  the  seam  at 
the  back  of  the  shoe  to  the  center  of  the 
foot  in  front  about  two  inches  from  the 
toe,  a  pattern  may  be  drafted.  The  lower 
edge  should  come  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  the  gaiter  may 
extend  three  or  more  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  shoe.  There  should  be  a  seam 
down  the  center  of  the  front  and  back  as 
in  shoes.  They  should  button  straight 
down  the  outside  of  the  foot,  and  should 
have  straps  sewed  to  the  lower  edges  to 
buckle  under  the  shoe  just  in  front  of  the 
heel.  The  best  material,  all  around,  is 
pantasote  in  black.  It  looks  like  leather, 
wears  well  and  is  of  light  weight. 

A  quarter  of  a  yard  will  make  a  pair 
nine  inches  long,  which  is  a  serviceable 
length.  This  will  cost  25  cents.  Buttons, 
thread  and  lining,  if  it  be  used,  will 
make  the  entire  cost  about  50  cents. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 


6232. - LADIES’  DOUBLE 

TOURIST  CAPE. 


Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6232.  Ladies’  Tourist  Cape. 

This  is  one  of  the  newest  garments 
designed  for  outdoor  wear,  and  bids  fair 
to  outrival  all  its  predecessors  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Both  capes  are  cut  in  military 
style,  fitting  smoothly  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  falling  in  undulating  folds 
around  the  form  to  fa«hionable  length. 
The  large  Capuchin  hood  is  a  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  these  stylish  top  gar¬ 
ments,  and  may  be  made  adjustable  to 
leave  off  when  desired.  The  deep  roll¬ 
ing  collar  closes  snugly  around  the  neck, 
and  may  be  turned  up  for  better  pro¬ 
tection  in  inclement  weather.  Straps 
of  the  cloth  are  doubled  and  stitched  on 
both  edges,  sewed  inside  at  the  slioul- 
ders,  crossed  over  the  bust  and  passed 
under  the  arms  to  fasten  at  the  waist  at 
the  back.  The  closing  may  be  made 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes,  or  with 
straps  across  the  front,  buttons  being 
sewed  on  each  side.  Either  cape  may 
be  worn  singly,  as  the  upper  cape  may 
be  made  adjustable,  if  so  desired.  The 
fancy  reversible  cloakings  require  no 
lining,  all  others  being  lined  with  plaid 
surah  or  fancy  taffeta  silk.  Pattern 
6232  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.,  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust  measure. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  ‘*Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with 
terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and 
courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 

—Longfellow. 

- Atchison  Globe  :  “Gossip  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  desire  to  get  even.” 

. . .  .Marshall  P.  Wilder:  “An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  adversity  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  one.  It  makes  a  man  of 
him,  and  is  a  good  thing  all  around.” 

_ Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  :  “We 

never  know  how  amusingly  absurd  man 
can  be,  until  he  gets  to  writing  about  the 
intentions  of  Nature  concerning  woman.” 

....Dr.  Sa-muel  B.  Lyons:  “Children 
should  be  made  to  do  things  that  are 
right,  but  they  should  always  be  told 
the  reason  that  they  are  right.  The 
logic  of  it  should  always  be  explained, 
and  a  child  should  never  be  thought  too 
young  to  be  shown  this  consideration.” 

....Good  Things:  “There  is  a  text 
which  reads,  ‘  If  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  fiesh  while  the 
world  standeth.’  It  is  now-a-days  trans¬ 
lated  thus,  ‘If  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend  he  should  let  it  alone.  It  doesn’t 
hurt  me  any,’  and  we  go  on  perhaps  con¬ 
stantly  setting  some  one  backward  in 
the  pursuit  of  right.” 


'Everybody’s 

Shoes 

should  be  kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil* 

It  saves  money — the  shoes  last  longer ; 
Doctor’s  bills  —wet  feet.  Harness  needs 
it  also,  and  more  of  it  at  a  time. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob  with 
each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Taks  Care 
OF  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUU.M  OIL  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


guU'tvti.i&inpi. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhai.  New-Youkek. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

0SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  4866 
sq.  in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  i>ostaI  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
.  _  at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
I^Ls^QBan  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rooheater,  N,  Y. 

Warranted 


©world  s  Fair 

MEDAL 

MEDAL. 

And  Diploma 

Awarded 

AYER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

THROAT 

and  ig/MEDALA^j 

LUNG  VC^oRLD’y^y 

nniiDi  iiiiTO 


World’s  Fair  To  Wash 


AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN 

done  on  the  washbojird  in  half  75,0001n  fuse, 
thetlme,  with  half  tho  work  of  the  old  way.  Torrlff’s 
Perfect  Washer  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  lAve 
auentti  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


CARDS 


FOK181>5.  50  8aniple  l^iylen 
AND  LIST  OP  400  PREMIUM  AKTI0LZ8 
FREE.HAVERFIELDPUQ  CO.OAD1Z,OIUO 


COMPLAINTS 


made  as  good  as 
I  new,  if  you  recover  it  with 

■  II  Ih  pantasote.  The  buggy 
cushions  o  r  the  old  arm 

chair,  any-  |  |  ^  thing  in  fact 

that  is  worn  ■■■  out  and  needs 

reupholstering,  can  be  ^ 

covered  with  PANTA-  !■ 

SOT'i,  which  looks,  | 

feels  and  wears  like  leather,  and  costs  half  as 
mucli.  If  not  for  sale  by  your  Dealer  notify  us. 
Send  for  FREE  SAMPLES  to 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Warerooms:  39  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Cn  D  IIADRY  ABINGDON,  ILL.,  Manu- 
CUi  Hi  imilU  I  j  facturer  of  Black  Cattle 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Rugs,  Caps,  etc. 


thing  in  fact 
out  and  needs 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

.^(X)  Improved  and  Unimproved  Farms.  500  Town 
Lots  and  Villa  Sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  In 
the  South.  Claremont  Is  a  growing  town  on  James 
River.  Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO..  Claremont,  Va. 

Three  Kentucky  Farms  for  Sale. 

Fifty-seven  miles  south  of  Lexington.  Railroad 
station  on  the  premises.  Dairying,  stock,  fruit  and 
tobacco.  Fine  climate.  For  descriptive  circular 
address  J.  A.  MOKEK  &  CO., 

Kingsville,  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky. 


PIORIDA  1.030  acres.  A  bargain,  to  close 
'  estate.  Best  quality. 

LAND  TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


W  A  NTF American  (single); 
11  M  li  I  L  U  good  teamster,  milker;  handy  with  tools. 
No  liquor,  tobacco  or  profanity.  Can  handle  help. 
Wishes  work  with  Progressive  Farmer.  Reference, 
present  employer.  S.  A.  SMITH,  West  Acton,  Mass. 


W  A  W  T P  n  Protestant,  married,  without 

if  HI1  I  LU  children  preferred,  to  work  and  take 
full  charge  of  a  small  place  near  Boston.  Mass.  Wife 
to  do  light  work.  Only  a  strictly  sober,  honest  man, 
not  afraid  of  work,  need  apply,  with  first-class  ref¬ 
erences,  to  L.  II.  D.,  19  Mount  Vernon  St.,  IX)rche8ter, 
Mass.,  stating  wages  expected.  Cottage,  furnished 
if  necessary,  will  be  given. 


$  1 5.22  to  $40.22  a  Week 

can  be  made  working  for  us.  Of  special  Interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  S.  1.  BELL  &  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Farm  and  Fireside  says : 

Se  only  Meat  Chopper 
er  saw  tliat  we  wou  Id 
house  room.  It  has 
oven  sucli  a  very  use- 
ul  macliine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy  its  benefits 
with  us.” 


49-TINNED  -«• 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 
M  ince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  <&c.,  6cc. 


A^j  American 

Agriculturist  says  : 
.  “  We  have  given  this 

Meat  Chopper  a  thorough 
trial  with  most  satisfac- 
tory  results.  They  excel 
anything  of  the  kind  made 
In  either  hemisphere.” 


Third  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phnada^^^AlL 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGDE,  FREE.  ^ 
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“ALL  SORTS.” 

We  expected  to  talk  this  week  about 
the  “make-up”  of  Tjik  K.  N.-Y. — how 
the  articles  are  selected  ;  what  vv  e  want 
written  and  what  tlie  paper  thinks  of 
doing  next  year.  Can’t  do  it — haven’t 
space  enough.  That  talk  about  the 
cow’s  digestion  is  so  long  that  some  of 
the  “  ads”  belonging  on  that  page  must 
go  elsewhere,  and  that  means  less  read¬ 
ing  space.  Thus  you  see  how  the  “ads” 
subtract  from  our  department.  We  will, 
therefore,  give  you  a  few  interesting 
facts  that  have  recently  transpired  and 
bide  our  time.  The  first  note  for  our 
consideration  is  the  following  : 

We  found  a  copy  of  your  excellent  paper  in  our 
carriage  when  ready  to  return  home  from  our 
town  fair,  and  liked  it  very  much.  Mus.  E.  w. 

Berlin,  Conn. 

Accompanying  this  note  was  a  $1  bill  for 
a  year’s  subscription.  You  see  that  issue 
of  The  11.  N.-Y’.  acted  as  its  own  agent. 
Some  friend  put  it  in  that  carriage,  how¬ 
ever,  and  if  we  can  find  out  who  did  it, 
we  will  give  that  person  credit  for  one 
subscription  on  the  premium  account. 
So,  whoever  distributed  papers  at  the  lier- 
lin  (Conn.)  fair,  will  please  speak  up  and 
receive  full  credit.  Speaking  of  agents 
in  this  way  reminds  us  that  we  have  not 
printed  the  names  of  the  $2  winners  for 
some  time.  Here  they  are  up  to  date. 
The  persons  named  have  sent  the  larg¬ 
est  clubs  on  these  respective  days,  and 
have  been  paid  ^2  for  each  day’s  premium: 

Oct.  23.— B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

“  24. — P.  K.  Hoadley,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

“  25.— D.  E.  Hughes,  Pierce  Co.,  Wash. 

“  26. — B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

“  27. — Jos.  Harris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

“  29. — W.  Bentzien,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  30. — Isaac  Alter,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

“  31.— C.  C.  Hess,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Nov.  1. — S.  C.  Garrett,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  2. — G.  H.  Bates,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

“  3. — L.  B.  Kichards,  W^estchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  5. — M.  E.  Taylor,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  7. — Isaac  Alter,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

“  8. — F.  E.  Bennett,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

“  9. — K.  E.  Stone,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich. 

“  10. — D.  C.  Thompson,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

“  12. — B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

“  13. — Wbn.  Pickhardt,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  14. — E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

“  15. — H.  J.  House,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  16. — Monroe  Morse,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

“  17. — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

“  19. — A.  M.  Colcord,  Macoupin  Co.,  Ill. 

“  20. — B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va., 

“  21. — R.  O.  Bale,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

“  22. — E.  W.  Pratt,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass 

“  23. — F.  H.  Ives,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

“  24. — E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

That  makes  a  goodly  list,  and  w'C  would 
like  to  see  your  name  there.  Remember, 
this  goes  on  every  day. 

Another  friend  out  in  Missouri,  sends 
a  note  in  which  he  says  : . 

I  am  very  proud  in  conducting  my  first  sub¬ 
scriber  into  the  family  of  The  Rural.  I  an»  ever 
on  the  alert  to  say  a  good  w-ord  for  The  R.  N.-Y'., 
my  favorite  paper. 

You  are  not  half  as  proud  as  we  are  to 
have  you  do  so.  Now  that  your  friend  is 
with  us,  we  will  try  to  “  do  him  proud.” 
Missouri  has  just  had  a  great  political 
upheaval,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  candi¬ 
date  that  all  can  safely  vote  for.  And 
here  is  still  another  thing  that  we  shall 
talk  somew'hat  about  when  we  get  full 
space  again  : 

You  are  worthy  of  the  thanks  and  compliments 
of  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
your  bravery  in  writing  and  printing  the  first  1 H 
column  on  page  701.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks.  e.  p.  robinson. 

Ohio. 

That  article  has  excited  considerable 
favorable  comment,  and  we  fully  believe 
that  thinking  men  in  all  political  parties 
agree  that  some  plan  for  a  fairer  division 
of  the  proceeds  of  labor  must  be  devised. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  following 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Ohio.  He  heads 
it : 

“RETURNS  FROM  OHIO.” 

Well,  yes  ;  I  read  “  Home  Sweet  Home”  on  page 
720,  to  my  better  half  last  week,  and  she  smiled 
and  said,  “That’s  good;  that  hits  you,”  etc.  Then 
she  said,  “  That  is  not  out  of  that  old  R.  N.-Y'.  ?” 

I  said,  “Yes,  and  now  what  do  you  say  to  my  tak¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year  ?”  She  said.  “  Well, 
you  have  paid  out  |4  or  $5  now  for  that  old  R 


N.-Y.,  and  I  don’t  see  where  it  has  ever  done  us 
any  good.”  I  said,  “Hold  on  now  ;  did  you  not 
tell  me  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  planted  two  dozen 
gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden,  that  they  would 
never  do  any  good,  and  that  your  father  had  tried 
a  half  dozen  once,  and  they  were  a  failure  ?  Yet 
last  year,  you  received  $7.50  in  money  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  gooseberries  from  those  very 
bushes,  over  and  above  what  we  canned  and  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  table,  and  nearly  $10  from  this 
year’s  crop  ?”  We,  or  I,  intend  to  hand  over  in 
cash  to  my  anti-R.  N.-Y.  wife,  all  the  cash  from 
sales  of  surplus  fruit  from  our  small  fruit  garden, 
till  I  have  her  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  waste  of 
time  or  money  to  take  The  Rural.  Now  we  have 
in  our  fruit  garden,  125  gooseberry  and  24  currant 
bushes,  70  hills  of  Shaffer  raspberry,  95  grape 
vines,  61  plum,  41  pear,  6  quince,  3  peach  and  2 
cherry  trees.  When  they  all  get  to  bearing,  and 
she  gets  the  money  for  the  surplus  that  is  grown 
more  than  we  can  consume,  I  think  she  will  then 
change  her  mind  about  that  old  R.  N.-Y.  W'hen 
she  changes  her  mind,  and  will  read  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  am  positive  she  will  experience  a  change  of 
heart.  o.  c. 

We  think  it  will  be  our  safest  plan  not 
to  comment  on  that  note.  Wait  till  we 
have  had  our  say  about  the  wife’s  place 
in  the  home  !  When  that  is  done,  we 
don’t  expect  to  find  a  single  anti-R.  N.-Y. 
wife  on  the  list. 


Potatoes— Shorter  Crop,  Lower  Price.— The 
R.  N.-Y.  reported  the  estimated  yield  of  potatoes 
to  be  200,000  bushels  short  of  last  year ;  and  yet 
the  price  is  considerably  lower.  Why  is  it?  j.  h.  k. 

Smock,  Pa. 

Ans. — It  may  be  that  the  crop  is  not  so  much 
short  as  was  estimated.  The  New  England  crop 
is  not  short.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  extremely 
low  in  price,  and  have  been  largely  used  in  place 
of  Irish  potatoes.  This  has  tended  to  le.ssen  the 
demand  for  the  latter.  Receijits  have  not  equaled 
those  of  last  year,  but  importations  of  foreign 
potatoes  have  been  made  much  earlier.  Usually, 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  from  the  West 
Indies,  but  this  is  almost  entirely  lacking  this 
year.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  regular 
Southern  demand.  The  duty  is  10  cents  per  bushel 
less  on  imported  potatoes  than  last  year,  or  from 
27‘A  to  30  cents  per  barrel.  This  is  not  far  from 
the  difference  between  last  year’s  prices  iind 
those  now  prevailing.  There  are  several  elements, 
all  tending  to  lower  prices  in  spite  of  the  reported 
short  crop. 


THE  BUSINESS  AUN’S  LUNCH. 

Hard  Work  and  Indigestion  go 
Hand  in  Hand. 

Concentrated  thought,  continued  in,  robs 
the  stomach  of  necessary  blood,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  hard  physical  labor. 

When  a  five  horse-power  engine  is  made 
to  do  ten  horse-power  work  something  is 
going  to  break.  Very  often  the  hard- 
worked  man  coming  from  the  field  or  the 
office  will  “bolt”  his  food  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  which  will  take  hours  to  digest.  Then 
too,  many  foods  are  about  as  useful  in  the 
•Stomach  as  a  keg  of  nails  would  be  in  a 
fire  under  a  boiler.  The  ill-used  stomach 
refuses  to  do  its  work  without  the  proper 
stimulus  which  it  gets  from  the  blood  and 
nerves.  The  nerves  are  weak  and  “  ready 
to  break,”  because  they  do  not  get  the 
nourishment  they  require  from  the  blood, 
finally  the  ill-used  brain  is  morbidly  wide 
awake  when  the  overworked  man  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  rest  in  bed. 

The  application  of  common  sen.se  in  the 
treatment  of  the  stomach  and  the  whole 
system  brings  to  the  busy  man  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  and  healthy  digestion  when 
he  takes  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  to 
relieve  a  bilious  stomach  or  after  a  too 
hearty  meal,  and  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  to  purify,  enrich  and 
vitalize  the  blood.  The  “  Pellets  ”  are  tiny 
sugar-coated  pills  made  of  highly  concen¬ 
trated  vegetable  ingredients  which  relieve 
the  stomach  of  all  offending  matters  easily 
and  thoroughly.  They  need  only  be  taken 
for  a  short  time  to  cure  the  biliousne.ss, 
constipation  and  slothfulness,  or  torpor,  of 
the  liver ;  then  the  “Medical  Discovery” 
.should  be  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses  to  in¬ 
crease  the  blood  and  enrich  it.  It  has  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  toning  up  and 
strengthening  them  for  all  time.  The 
whole  system  feels  the  effect  of  the  pure 
blood  coursing  through  the  body  and  the 
nerves  are  vitalized  and  strengthened,  not 
deadened,  or  put  to  sleep,  as  the  so-called 
celery  compounds  and  nerve  mixtures  do 
— but  refreshed  and  fed  on  the  food  they 
need  for  health.  If  you  suffer  from  indi¬ 
gestion,  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  and  any 
of  the  ills  which  come  from  impure  blood 
and  disordered  stomach,  you  can  C7ire 
yourself  with  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  which  can  be  obtained  at  any 
drug  store  in  the  country. 


$750-00  h  Year  and  All  Expenses. 

We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladles  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agents  on  our  new 
publications.  Full  particulars  given  on  application. 
If  you  apply  please  send  references,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  photograph.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  for  terms  to  local  canvassers. 

Address  8.  I.  BELL  &  CO.,  Philadelphia  Pa 


,  I N  PANTS -^d^INVALI  DS. 

trade  fc.-  orift  MARK. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  Mi  Ik. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen The  Michigan  Churchman,  a 
weekly  religious  paper  here,  would  like  to 
advertise  your  Mellin’s  Food.  We  know  it 
from  expi-rience,  and  have  the  handsomest 
baby  in  Michigan,  raised  on  Mellin’s  Food. 

Rev.  G.  MottWilliams. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  your  Mellin’s 
Food  for  my  baby  since  weaning  him,  ana  it 
has  given  me  great  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Gilpin. 

SEND  for  oup  book,  “The  C’nre  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,'’  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 

Doiiber-Goodale  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
and  BrockviIle,Ont* 


CUT 
THIS 
OUT 

and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  this 
watch  by  express  for  examination. 
A  GUARANTEE  FOR  6  YEARS 
sent  with  it.  You  examine  it 
and  it  you  think  it  a  bargain 
pay  our  sample  price  SI.  98 
and  it  is  yours.  It  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  best  timekeeper 
in  tlie  world  for  the  money 
and  betterthan  many  watches 
sold  for  four  times  the  price, 
eper  W’ith  every  watch  we 
rnLL  send  absolutely  free 
of  cJiarge  a  lovely  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm,  also  our  big 
catalogue  full  of  bargains. 
WRITE  TO-DAV,  this  offer  will 
not  appear  again.  Address, 

THE  NATIONAL  MF6. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  DEARBORN  STREET, 
Chicago.  III. 


The  Farmer  Calendar  Clock. 

Eight-day  clock,  half-hour  .strike. 
Walnut  polished  case,  carved  top.  Eight- 
inch  dial.  Height,  2.’)  inches.  This 
clock  shows  at  a  glance  the  hour  of  day, 
the  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  the  month  of  the  year. 
The  calendar  requires  no  attention.  It 
is  perpetual,  and  requires  only  the  or¬ 
dinary  winding  of  the  clock.  This  clock 
is  made  by  the  Ithaca  Calendar  Clock 
Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  is  warranted  in 


every  w’ay.  The  price  is  §12.  C.  E. 
Chapman,  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  is  special 
agent.  We  wdll  give  this  elegant  clock 
for  a  chib  of  20  new  subscriptions.  It  is 
an  ornament  to  any  home,  and  if  the 
women  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  see 
it,  there  would  be  little  peace  in  the 
house  until  one  of  these  clocks  was  on 
the  shelf.  It  would  make  a  handsome 
Christmas  present. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  81. 

Tabular  Driving  Lamp, 

IT  is  the  only  practicable  and 
perfect  driving  lamp  ever  made 
IT  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out. 

IT  gives  a  clear,  white  light. 

IT  looks  like  a  locomotive  head 
light. 

IT  throws  all  the  light  straight 
ahead  from  200  to  800  feet. 

R.E.  Dietz 

Buy  a  pair  of  our  Driving  Lamps  at  the  regular 
price,  and  we  will  have  sent  to  you ,  free  of  charge, 
for  one  year,  any  one  of  the  periodicals  named  below 
Cut  this  and  send  it  to  us  for  full  particulars. 
^(UiimurpoUtan,  Current  Ldterature,  Demorest’s,  Frank 
Lestie'n  Popular  Monthly,  Godey's,  lAppincotVs,  Mun- 
sey'g,  Outing,  Revietu  of  Hevieujs,  Scientific  American, 
Scrihner's,  St.  Nicholus,  Youth's  Companion,  Harpers, 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

BRICE  OF  TWO  LAMIAS,  $6.00. 


CAME  OF 


The  Newest  and  Best  Yet 
By  Mail  for  2S  cts. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  one  of  your  dealer,  or  of 
Greenfield  Novelty  Co.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson.Washlngton,  D.C 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


THE 

Cows  Demand 

that  their  owners  shall  make  effort  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  In  Dairy  Truth.  For  years  they  have  furnished 
the  main  revenue  of  the  farm,  and  now  demand  that 
the  owner  invest  one  dollar  a  year  as  a  subscription 
to  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  he  may  receive  the 
varied  experiences  and  teachings  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farmers  In  the  country. 

THE 

Cows  Deserve 

your  attention  on  this  matter  and  appeal  to  you 
for  more  intelligent  care,  feeding  and  breeding,  and 
handling  of  their  products.  They  want  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  will  help  you.  Study  your  business,  for  by  In¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge  you  Increase  your  revenue, 
and  In  other  ways  make  your  life  worth  living.  Dairy 
farming  is  like  handling  edged  tools  that  cut  only 
profits  when  improperly  directed. 

THE 

Cows  Are  Right ! 

And  common  sense  demands  that  every  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  money  from  his  cows  shall  spend  at 
least  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  own  guidance  and  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Tlie  Editors  and  Correspondents  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  are  practical  men  trained  In  the  dairy 
business.  The  paper  is  recognized  as  the  leading 
dairy  paper  of  the  world.  It  is  crammed  full  every 
week  with  the  very  cream  of  dairy  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Tlie  Rural  New-Yorker  rtiaders  sliould  take 
advantage  of  our  clubbing  rate  with  Hoard’s 
llairyman,  whicli  enables  us  to  send  both 
papers  one  year  for  1*1.70. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine. 

You  have  often  wondered  why  a  little 
sewing  machine  should  cost  from  §45  to 
§50,  while  the  cost  of  making  it  is  less 
than  §20.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
The  selling  agent  gets  the  larger  share. 
In  order  to  save  this  middleman’s  profit, 
we  offer  subscribers  only,  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  machine  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  prices.  It  has  all  the  latest  at¬ 
tachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10 
years.  High  arm,  self-setting  needle, 
automatic  bobbin,  and  is  light  running. 


Oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and  five 
drawers.  A  complete  set  of  attachments 
and  instruction  hook  with  each  machine. 
This  is  a  handsome  machine,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  in  every 
particular,  or  money  will  he  refunded. 
Price,  delivered,  §19.50 ;  or  with  one 
year’s  subscription,  §20.  Or  we  will 
send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  10 
new  subscriptions  for  one  year,  for 
§24.50.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  demand  for  Red  Kidney  beans  is  ligrht. 
Apples  are  reported  41.7  per  cent  of  an  averfige 
product. 

Recent  arrivals  of  Danish  cabbag'e  have  been 
very  fine. 

Wheat,  dome.stic  and  foreign,  is  higher  in  the 
English  market. 

Virginia  peanuts  are  said  to  be  e.xceptionally 
fine  this  year. 

Many  potatoes  have  been  so  badly  frozen  as  to 
be  nearly  unsalable. 

Southern  produce  has,  in  many  ca.ses,  been 
badly  injured  by  frost. 

A  holiday  always  increases  the  demand  for 
fancy  fresh  table  fruit. 

Chestnuts  from  cold  storage  h.ave  been  selling 
for  $2.25  to  $3  per  bushel. 

The  thermometer  has  been  reported  down  to  29 
degrees  at  Pens.acola,  Fla. 

The  foot  and  mouth  di.sease  has  broken  o\xt 
among  some  Engll.sh  cattle. 

Prices  for  American  apples  in  the  British  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  slightly  lower. 

Some  beeves  have  .arrived  hog-dressed,  the  same 
as  calves,  but  do  not  sell  well. 

The  average  yield  of  buckwheat  this  ye.ar,  is 
16.1  bushels;  la.st  year,  14.7  bushels. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  heavy,  dem.and 
light,  and  prices  consequently  we.aker. 

The  average  yield  of  tobacco  is  ne.arly  double 
that  of  la.st  year,  and  the  av'erage  quality  good. 

The  average  yield  of  h.ay  this  year  is  1.15  ton  for 
the  whole  country,  against  1.32  last  year.  The 
quality  is  high. 

Many  bob  veals  have  recently  been  seized  by  the 
Bo.ard  of  Health  of  this  city.  More  of  this  stock 
has  arrived  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 

The  Government  report  m.akes  the  average  yield 
of  potatoes  62.3  bushels ;  la.st  year  the  yield  was 
72.2,  and  in  1892,  62  bushels.  The  quality  is  f.air. 

C.anadian  shippers  to  the  English  market  should 
be  sure  to  have  the  packages  branded,  Can.adian 
Produce,  to  save  trouble  with  the  customs  author¬ 
ities. 

A  convention  of  shippers  and  receivers  of  hay 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  January  21,  next. 
The  uppermost  topic  will  be  the  uniform  .system 
of  grading  hay. 

A  disease  called  .antrlx  is  reported  to  be  preva¬ 
lent  among  c.attle  around  Mediterranean  ports. 
Several  people  have  died  from  eating  meat  from 
the  affected  cattle. 

The  last  crop  report,  gives  the  average  yield  of 
corn  as  19.7  bu.shels  per  acre,  .slightly  higher  th.an 
the  October  report.  This  is  the  lowest  since  1881. 
L.ast  year’s  yield  was  22.5  bushels. 

La.st  year,  from  the  commencement  of  the  sea¬ 
son  to  November  9,  10,914  barrels  of  American 
apples  were  received  at  Liverpool.  To  the  same 
date  this  year,  312,935  barrels  wei’e  received. 

The  third  and  foxirth  auction  sales  of  California 
wine  in  this  city  were  more  largely  attended  than 
the  previous  ones,  and  two  car-loads  were  di.s- 
posed  of  at  each  sale  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Last  week’s  arrivals  of  live  stock  at  Chicago 
aggregated  444,000 head,  and  included  78,381  cattle, 
271,046  hogs  and  94,.502  sheep.  This  is  the  heaviest 
week’s  business  on  record.  The  number  of  car¬ 
loads  was  8,439. 

It  is  said  that  buyers  of  turkey  feathers  carried 
over  an  immense  amount  of  stock  from  last  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  prices  this  year  are  likely  to  be  low. 
Quotations  at  pre.sent  are  15  cents  for  finest  tail, 
10  cents  for  finest  wing,  12  cents  for  mixed  tail 
and  wing,  and  others  practically  unsalable. 

Shipments  of  American  aijples  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  week  ending  November  17,  were,  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  47,600;  to  Glasgow,  23,900;  to  London,  29,300 
barrels;  total,  100,800  barrels;  corresponding  week 
of  1892,  64,600  barrels.  The  demand  is  active  for 
good  fruit  arriving  in  sound  condition,  but  much 
poor  stuff  has  been  sent  that  will  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  expenses. 


•GOOOOOOGOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
•OOOOGOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

iMARKETSi 

OOOOOOOOGXDOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
IQOOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  .... 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  first . 

Seconds  . . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 

Tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 


.25  @255^ 
.26  @26}^ 
.23  @25 
.20  @21 
.15  @17 
.23  @23>^ 
.20  @21 
.17  @19 
.15  @16 
.18  @20 
.13  @15 

.12  m2]4 

.15  @16 
.12)^@13 
.11  @12 
.13^@15 
,13  @14 
.12J^@13 
.11  @— 

.  9J^@103^ 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy  . . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  white,  choice . 

Small,  common  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime . 

Fair  to  good .  . 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first. 
Western  and  N’western,  average  best. . . . 


.Il!^®lli4 

10 

.  8  @  9J4 

11  @11J^ 
.11  @11^ 
,  9  @11 
6  ®  7 
4  @  5 
■6  ®-6^, 
2  @— 


26  @  27 
241^@  251^ 
23  @  24 


Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  23  @  23!^ 

Western  held,  fresh,  good  to  prime .  18  ®  21 

Fresh,  poor  to  fair,  per  case . 3  .iO  @4  75 

Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice _  19  ®  21 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts  —  17  ®  — 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15)^®  16!^ 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 3  25  @3  75 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  .50  @4  00 

Limed,  per  doz .  16  @  161<^ 

FRUITS -GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 2  .50®3  .50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  . 1  .50@2  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  .50@2  .50 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  OO 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  .50®2  25 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  7.5®1  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  10  00@12  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 8  .50,@9  .50 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  ()0@8  25 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  00@8  00 

Per  crate . 2  75® 3  25 

.Tersey,  per  crate . 2  ,50®3  00 

IjOng  Isl.and,  per  crate . 2  50®3  26 

Grapes,  Concord,  per  lb  in  bulk .  2®  2M 

Niagara,  per  lb .  11^®  2 

Delaware,  per  3-lb  basket .  10®  18 

Niagara,  5-lb  basket .  8®  15 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  11®  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket. ...  .  15®  20 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  (X)®3  (K) 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  .50®3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bo.x . 1  25®2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...2  00(<i)  — 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  bo,x . 1  7.5®  1  87 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 1  62®  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  00®  1  .50 

Pears,  Lawrence,  per  bbl  . 2  00®2  .50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1'75®2  25 

Boston  Sheldon,  per  bo.x .  2  00@2  60 

Boston  Bose,  per  box  . 2  00®2  75 

Boston  Clairgeau,  per  box . 1  .50@2  25 

Boston  other  kinds,  per  box . 1  00@1  75 

GAME 

Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00®2  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  .  7.5@1  ,50 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair .  90@1  12 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair .  80@1  00 

Drawn,  per  pair .  .50®  60 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair .  90®  1  00 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  tiO®  70 

Pin-tall,  undrawn,  per  pair .  .  80®  90 

Drawn,  per  i)air .  (M)®  65 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  .  80®  90 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  73@2  00 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  75®2  00 

Grass,  per  doz . 1  .50®!  75 

Rat)blts,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair .  .  40®  .5() 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  00®2  .50 

Red  heads,  per  i)air .  75@1  50 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair .  75®  — 

Short,  per  pair .  40®  (K) 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40®  .50 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

MEATS  -DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb .  9  ®  014 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . .  7!4@  SI4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  514®  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  ®  4 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  .5 

Pork,  country  dre.ssed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb.  64(®  7 

(iO  to  80  lbs,  i)er  lb .  0}4®  644 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  014 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb .  5i4®  6 

180  lbs  and  up .  5  ®  5!^ 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  Ib .  13  @  15 

POTATOES. 

L.  1.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75®  — 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  62®1  87 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  62 

Jer.sey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  .50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  00,®1  90 

Jer-sey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  25 

Va.  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime .  11  ®  12 

Del.  and  Md.,  i)rime  .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  9  @  10 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime .  9  @  20 

Western,  prime .  8  ®  9 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  ®  — 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  11  @  13 

Jersey,  prime .  10  ®  11 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  ® 

Western,  prime .  3  @  — 

Western,  inferior .  5  ®  7 

Fowls, . Jersey,  prime .  10  ®  — 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  ®  — 

Western,  prime .  114®  8 

Western,  Inferior .  5  @  7 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime .  12  ®  13 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  10  ®  12 

Western .  8  @  10 

Geese,  Md.,  prime .  11  @  12 

Western .  7  ®  lo 


POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Western,  dry  p’kd,  fancy,  per  lb 

Dry  picked,  average  best,  per  lb . 

Scalded,  average  best,  per  lb . 

Spring,  inferior,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  W.  dry  p'kd.  av'ge  mix’d  wghs 

Scalded,  average  mixed  weights . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prime . 

Scalded,  prime . . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I . 

Boston,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Spring  geese,  Boston  and  L.  I.,  per  lb _ 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1 


9  ®  — 

S  ®  814 

8  @  81^ 

5  ®  7 


(i  @  7 

7^®  8 

7^®  8 

5  ®  5J^ 


7  ®  10 
14  @  — 
.50  @  — 
00  ®2  25 
50  @1  75 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  6  ®  O’. 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  6  ®  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  6  ®  6J» 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  (K)  ®  80 

Western,  per  pair .  ,50  ®  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  ®  — 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  ®1  .50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  00@4  0 

Danish,  per  100  .  4  00@5  0 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75®  - 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  6 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  7i 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  20®  41 

State,  per  doz  roots .  5®  21 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  0( 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40®  5( 

Cucumbers,  E’la.,  per  crate . 1  50®2  5 

Egg  plant,  E’la.,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  0 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  - 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  — @  - 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  — ®  _ 

Kale,  per  bbl .  75@1  0 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  51 

No»folk,  per  bbl .  — ®  - 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  50®1  7i 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  7j 

Yellow,  per  bbl . . . 1  00®1  .51 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00(;«3  0 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  2i 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  7s 


SIXGBU.S  AND  Artists  Generally  are  users  of 
“  Brawn's  Branchial  Traches  ”  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness  and  Throat  Irritations.  They  afford  in¬ 
stant  relief.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv 


^  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  ^ 
^  Makes  Hens  Lay  3 

Because  it  furnishes  the  food  elements  that  eggs  — S 
are  made  of  in  such  a  form  that  the  production 
*  of  eggs  will  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  * 

hen’s  vitality ;  and  this  is 

Because  it  also  furnishes  strength  and  health-sus- 
taining  food  for  the  hen  herself. 

^  Animal  iVlEAL  is  a  dean,  sweet,  and  wholesome  com-  m 
bination  of  thoroughly  cooked  meat  and  bone,  ^ 
^  dried  and  finely  ground,  easily  and  quickly  di- 

gested.  It  is  ^ 

S  Cheaper  Lhan  Scraps,  that  is,  more  economical,  be-  ^ 
^  cause  it  is  more  concentrated;  it  contains  more  S 

real  food  to  the  pound  by  at  least  twenty-five  ^ 
per  cent.  It  is  — ^ 

Superior  to  Scraps,  because  it  is  cleaner,  more  ^ 

iS  finely  ground,  contains  more  bone.,  and  is  practi-  ^ 

cally  dry  material.  Scraps  contain  a  large 
amount  of  water ;  and,  indeed,  some  so-called 
poultry  foods  are  nothing  but  finely  ground 
scraps.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy  water  for  1^5 
^  •  meat.  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  takes  the  place  of  m 

scraps  because  it  furnishes  meat ;  it  takes  the 
place  of  bone  because  it  contains  bone  ;  it  takes 
the  place  of  oyster  shells  because  it  furnishes 

It  makes  hens  lay ; 

makes  chickens  grow.  ^9 

Enough  for  lo  hens  3  months,  $1.00. 

Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 

0“’'  interesting  little  book,  “The  Egg,”  will  be  mailed  free  on  re-  — ^ 
quest,  showing  the  philosophy  of  animal  feeding  for  hens  and  chicks 
^ —  and  containing  testimonials  from  practical  poultrymen.  ^ 

^  The  Bowker  Company,  3 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 


Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  .50®  75 

Hubbard, .per  bt)l . I  00®1  25 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  green,  per  basket....!  00@1  50 

Wax,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Chas.,  green,  per  basket . 1  50®:i  00 

Wax,  per  basket . 1  00®2  00 

'Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  70 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,207  cans  of  milk, 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  3:15  cans  of  cream. 
'The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.70  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 

change  price  was  rai.sed  to  3J4  cents  ner  quart  net  to 
the  shipper  on  November  16. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PALMER  «&.  FROST, 

Successors  to  ' 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Keade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 

FANCY  FROITS  and  VEGETABLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Sweet 
Potatoes,;  also  Pears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  all  vegetables.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 
J.  H.  TIENKEN,  32  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 

CHOICESPRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GAKNKK  Afc  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12i,h  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank, 


Kstahlished  since  1866. 

A.  G.  WORTH.  SEND  YOUR  bvan 

DRIED  FRUITS 

(EVAPORATED  OR  .SUNDRIED) 

To  TT^T’OUTH  c»5  UTE'-A.JXT, 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO., 

Commission  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  dally  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVK  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  in  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

he  ADQUARTKIiS  mOR, 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  selL  In  car  load  lots  and  smaUer 
qnantiti^  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Uarket  Report.,  Special  Kefereacca,  Stencil.,  etc,,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

(ty^lnqulrie.  and  Corre.pondence  Invited. 


FOR  ^Al  T-«Khorns.  P.  Rocks  and 

I  Un  OnLL  Bronze  Turkeys.  Address  Sayurook 
Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,N.Y. 

Cornish  Indian  Games  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

I  will  sell  about  20  pairs  of  the  above  at  $8  per  pair, 
as  I  have  more  than  I  can  winter  conveniently.  Pure 
stock.  H.  Z.  SHRIVER.  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Second-Hand  Salt  Kettles. 

for  sale  cheap.  To  water  stock,  boll  feed,  soap,  sap 
or  apple  butter,  scald  hogs,  dip  sheep,  compost  ma¬ 
nure,  or  make  a  hanging  flower  bed  of.  Freeze  .solid 
without  harm.  Last  99  years;  any  time  in  40  years 
will  buy  back  at  same  price.  Hold  3  to  4  barrels. 

A.  H.  CRAWTORD,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
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''THE  BALANCED  RATION/' 


TIIK  8CIKNCK  OK  FKP:i)ING  STOCK. 

I’ART  VI. 

A.ssuming  that  we  now  understand  the 
theory  of  mixing  a  ration,  we  want  to  stop 
for  a  while  and  ask  what  becomes  of  this 
food  after  the  cow  gets  her  lips  over  it. 
A  short  talk  about  dujCHti/m,  will  make 
plainer  several  things  about  feeding  cat¬ 
tle,  and  certainly  give  us  more  respect 
for  the  cow.  We  have  no  space  here  for 
a  long  di.scourse  on  physiology,  but  a  few 
facts  about  what  the  cow  does  with  her 
food  are  necessary  if  we  would  feed  her 
properly. 

Now,  a  cow  is  a  delicate  and  wonder¬ 
ful  machine.  Raw  materials  like  hay 
and  grain,  pass  into  her  mouth,  and  by 
some  wonderful  process,  are  changed 
into  milk  or  meat.  All  must  admit  that 
there  can  be  no  luck  or  chance  about 
this— it  must  be  all  done  orderly,  and  by 
some  fixed  law  of  procedure.  When  that 
is  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
can  easily  upset  that  machine  by  creat¬ 
ing  conditions  that  will  upset  the  laws  of 
digestion.  When  you  feed  or  handle  that 
cow  so  as  to  make  her  uncomfortable  or 
unhappy,  you  are  sure  to  interfere  with 
the  digestion  of  her  food,  and  thus  you 
diminish  her  ability  to  change  that  food 
into  the  products  you  desire. 

A  cow  is  both  engine  and  machine  : 
She  must  make  heat  in  her  body,  force 
to  move  her  muscles  and  machines  and 
tools  for  making  milk  and  meat,  as  well 
as  these  products  themselves.  And,  mind 
you,  she  must  do  all  this  on  the  food  that 
you  give  her  to  eat — she  can  get  it  in  no 
other  way.  Thinking  of  this  fact,  gives 
us  a  new  idea  of  the  importance  of  bal¬ 
ancing  a  ration  so  that  the  cow  will  have 
her  task  of  digesting  the  food  made  as 
easy  as  possible  for  her. 

Now  when  you  mix  the  food  and  pu 
it  before  the  cow,  your  part  of  that  work 
is  done.  What  does  she  do  with  it  ?  A 
great  many  of  you  have  seen  cows 
slaughtered,  and  know  something  about 
the  “works”  that  keep  the  machine 
going.  These  “  works  ”  comprise  a  good 
shai’e  of  the  animal’s  weight.  In  a 
1,000- pound  cow,  the  tongue  and  gullet 
will  weigh  six  pounds,  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines  ()o  pounds,  heart  four  pounds, 
liver  and  gall  I.t,  lungs,  windpipe  and 
diaphragm,  13  pounds,  and  so  on.  In¬ 
side  the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be 
found  from  l.'iO  to  180  pounds  of  half-di- 
gested  or  waste  matter.  The  cow  takes 
a  mouthful  of  food  and  chews  it  with 
her  teeth.  At  the  same  time,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  saliva  or  spittle  pours  into  the 
mouth  from  certain  glands  about  the 
jaw,  to  moisten  and  pai-tly  dissolve  some 
of  the  food.  You  will  notice  that  most 
horses  chew  their  food  somewhat  longer 
than  cattle  do.  The  reason  for  this  is 
iinderstood  when  we  go  back  of  the 
tongue  down  into  the  cow’s  stomach. 
The  cow  is  said  to  have  four  stomachs. 


line  these  compartments.  And  so  this 
process  of  soaking,  chewing  and  grind¬ 
ing  goes  on  until  the  food  passes  into 
the  fourth  stomach,  where  true  diges¬ 
tion  begins.  First  the  nutriment  in  the 
food  is  dissolved  by  various  weak  acids 
poured  into  the  stomach  much  as  saliva 
is  poured  into  the  mouth.  Then  by  a 
delicate  and  marvelous  process,  this 
soluble  nutriment  is  passed  through  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  through  cells  and 
passages  of  almost  inconceivable  small¬ 
ness,  and  sent,  in  the  blood,  to  every 
part  of  the  body  to  do  its  needed  work. 
The  part  of  the  food  not  digested  in  the 
stomach,  is  passed  on  into  the  intestines 
— a  coiled-up  tube  of  vai*ying  size, 
over  100  feet  long.  Here  some  more  of 
it  is  dissolved  and  digested  by  means  of 
bile  from  the  liver,  and  various  other 
juices — the  remainder  at  last  passing 
away  in  the  form  of  manure. 

Thus,  a  mouthful  of  hay  may  be  taken 
into  the  cow’s  mouth  to-day,  rechewed 
at  intervals,  and  passed  slowly  along 
ground  up  and  softened,  part  of  it  di¬ 
gested,  and  part  passed  as  manure  at  the 
end  of  2}4  or  three  days.  You  ean  see 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  if  the 
cow  is  sick,  ailing  or  uncomfortable  in 
any  way,  if  she  be  made  too  warm  or 
too  cold,  if  she  be  frightened  or  hurt, 
less  of  that  food  will  be  digested,  and 
more  of  it  will  pass  as  manure.  You 
will  also  see  that  if  the  cow  is  to  do 
her  full  duty,  that  paunch  must  be 
kept  filled.  The  cow  is  half  water  any¬ 
way,  by  weight,  and  you  can  readily 
see  what  will  happen  if  the  water  supply 
in  that  great  paunch  is  not  kept  up.  In 
that  case,  the  cow  cannot  float  the  “cud” 
up  to  her  mouth  for  rechewing.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  food  will  dry  out  in 
hard  lumps,  whieh  will  clog  up  the  en¬ 
tire  machine.  The  eow  must  not  only 
drink  all  she  wants,  but  does  better 
when  some  of  her  food  is  watery.  Nor 
will  this  paunch  do  its  work  when 
filled  with  water  alone.  There  must  be 
solid  matter  in  it  as  well.  Hence  we 
see  the  need  of  providing  “  bulk  ”  in  the 
eow’s  ration.  Her  whole  digestive  ap¬ 
paratus  was  designed  to  make  use  of  the 
hiillty  foods  like  hay,  straw  and  stalks.  A 
horse  cannot  do  that  so  well,  because  his 
stomach  is  much  smaller  in  proportion 
to  his  size.  We  can  feed  him  on  stronger 
foods — too  much  hay  is  bad,  for  it 
will  make  him  “  pot-bellied  ” — which  is 
what  we  want  in  a  good  milch  cow,  for 
that  indicates  a  great  capacity  for  hold¬ 
ing  food. 

You  will  notice  that  the  particles  in 
cow  manure  are  very  finely  ground  up 
while  in  horse  manure  they  are  quite 
large.  That  is,  as  we  now  see,  because 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  cow  is 
especially  designed  for  softening  and 
grinding  up  coarse  fodders.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  here  because  it  shows  the 
necessity  of  “  bulk  ”  in  the  cow’s  ration, 
and  because  it  shows  how  coarse  fodders, 
like  stalks,  straw  and  rough  hay,  may 
be  fed  to  a  cow  to  give  this  bulk,  if 
strong  grains  are  mixed  with  them  to 
balance  the  ration.  In  this  w  ay  one  can 
sell  good  Timothy  hay,  and  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  cow  fodder  in  ensilage  or 


have  space  to  try  to  illustrate  how  this 
soluble  nutriment  in  the  blood  is  depos¬ 
ited  in  tiny  cells  to  repair  muscles,  form 
tiny  globules  of  fat  for  future  butter  or 
to  make  fatty  cells  for  future  tallow. 
Remember,  that  it  is  all  done  in  the 
blood.  Once  digested,  this  food  does  not 
pass  back  into  the  stomach  except  as 
digestive  acids,  bile  or  saliva.  It  is  de¬ 
posited  somewhere  in  the  body,  passed 
away  through  the  urine  or,  in  some  dis¬ 
eased  conditions,  kept  in  the  blood  to 
poison  that  life-giving  fluid,  and  cripple 
its  functions. 

When  we  think  of  this  delicate  and 
sensitive  machine  working  in  this  way, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  feeding  of  too 
much  muscle-makers  or  too  much  fat 
may  drive  the  “  works  ”  out  of  gear,  or 
how  sick,  cold  or  half-starved  cows  can¬ 
not  have  healthy  and  active  blood  ?  And 
another  point  in  this  connection  :  Here, 
we  will  say,  are  two  cows  eating  much 
the  same  ration.  One  makes  12  pounds 
of  butter  a  week  and  the  other  six. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  We  now  see  that 
one  cow  has  a  better  digestive  apparatus 
than  the  other.  She  chews,  grinds  and 
dissolves  more  of  the  nutriment  out  of 
her  food,  and  passes  it  on  into  her  blood. 
In  the  other  cow,  this  difference  goes  on 
to  the  manure  heap.  In  the  first  cow, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  blood  to  deposit 
more  of  this  nutriment  at  the  udder,  and 
less  on  the  back  and  ribs  as  meat  and 
tallow,  while  the  second  cow’s  blood  does 
the  reverse  of  this.  When  we  attempt  to 
improve  cows  by  breeding,  what  we 
really  do  is  to  secure  animals  that  inherit 
these  superior  digestive  powers,  and  this 
ability  to  deposit  soluble  nutriment  in 
the  udder  instead  of  on  the  ribs. 

But  what  makes  the  machine  go  ?  What 
makes  the  heart  work  like  a  pump,  and 
why  is  a  cow  warm  ?  Food  again.  As 
surely  as  fuel  must  be  burned  under  an 
engine,  so  food  in  the  body  must  be 
broken  up  and  go  through  chemical 
changes  that  produce  heat.  We  have 
not  the  space  here  to  show  how  the 
lungs  aid  in  this  work  by  bringing  pure 
air  in  to  meet  and  purify  the  blood,  and 
then  expelling  foul  air  from  which  the 
oxygen  has  been  taken.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  this  action  in  the  body,  of  oxygen 
(thus  taken  from  the  air  through  the 
lungs)  on  the  carbon  in  the  dissolved  fat- 
formers,  is  a  combustion  differing  from 
the  burning  of  a  stick,  only  that  it  is 
slower.  Stop  and  think  that  the  rotting 
of  a  log  will,  in  time,  produce  the  same 
effects  as  burning  that  log.  In  one  case, 
the  log  is  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  other  the  process  takes 
years  ;  yet  the  final  result  is  the  same. 
In  one  case,  the  heat  is  driven  off  in  a 
short  time,  and  we  feel  it ;  while  in  the 
other,  it  is  given  off  so  slowly  that  it  is 
not  perceptible. 

Now  this  same  slow  combustion  takes 
place  in  the  body.  The  fat-formers  are 
consumed,  giving  out  warmth  enough  to 
supply  the  animal  heat,  and  keep  the 
whole  machine  going.  When  you  run 
violently,  you  become  heated.  Stand 
still  and  breathe  as  rapidly  and  deeply 
as  you  can,  and  you  will  warm  up.  Why? 
Because,  by  breathing  faster,  you  bring 
more  oxygen  through  the  lungs  into  the 
blood,  and  thus  increase  the  combustion 
and  consequent  heat.  Now  don’t  you 
see  why  people  in  cold  weather  and  hard 
at  work  crave,  not  only  muscle-makers, 
but  also  foods  containing  starch  and 
sugar  which  supply  the  needed  fat-form¬ 
ers  to  burn  slowly  in  the  blood  ? 

Uo  you  not  also  see  why  your  cow  can¬ 
not  give  good  returns  for  her  food  when 
you  keep  her  in  a  cold  stable  ?  She 
must  use  up  her  food,  and  even  the  fats 
stored  up  in  her  body,  to  keep  herself 
warm. 


tility.  That  is  what  we  call  the  meinurlol 
value  of  foods,  and  is  quite  important. 
We  will  take  these  things  up  next.  And, 
now,  after  what  we  know  of  the  cow,  of 
this  wonderful  and  intricate  machinery 
that  turns  our  rough  farm  crops  into 
dairy  products,  how  can  any  man  abuse 
her  ?  Will  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
kick  his  cow  in  the  stomach,  strike  her 
with  a  club,  make  her  go  thirsty,  or 
hungry,  or  cold,  when  he  knows  what 
she  is  doing  for  him,  and  how  within 
her  hide  this  delicate  blood  machine  is 
at  work,  so  sensitive  to  every  shock  or 
neglect  ? 


§HU’n*tisiinn. 
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-  your 

Veranda, 

doorway,  shed, 
barn,  arbor, 
mill,  packing¬ 
house,  lawn  — 
any  place  where 
you  need  a  strong 
light  that  casts 
no  shadow  and 
won't  blow  out — 
=  with  the  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tubular 
^  Globe  Hanging  Lamp.  Can  be 
^  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex- 
S  tinguished  without  removing  the 
globe.  Burns  4  hours  for  i  cent- 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  you 
Insist.  Send  to  us  for  a  c.aialogue. 

STEAM  G.\UGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 


Grant’s  Household 
Repairing0utfit$2 

JUST  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  Itself 
many  times  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  outfit  consists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma¬ 
terial  shown  in  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  half-soling  and 
mending  of  Hoots, 
.Slioes,  Rubbers, 
Harness,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Etc. 

We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex¬ 
act  size)  and  Patches. 

Price  forOutfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
.TOHNH.  GRANT 
342  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  Ill. 


CALIFORNIA 

IN  3;  DAYS 

Without  change  of  cars.  All 
meals  served  in  dining  ears. 
Palace  drawing-room  sleeping 
cars  and  tourist  sleepers  are  run 
through  to  San  Francisco  with¬ 
out  change,  with  annex  sleeping 
cars  to  Los  Angeles,  leaving 
Chicago  daily  via 

The  North-Western  Line 

Variable  route  tourist  tickets, 
taking  in  all  principal  points  of 
interest,  and  allowing  special 
privileges  without  extra  cost. 


but  strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one 
long  tube  running  clear  through  the 
body.  Below  the  gullet,  this  tube  en¬ 
larges  into  four  compartments.  The 
cow  has  the  power  to  pass  food  down 
into  either  of  these  compartments,  or 
from  one  to  another.  The  first  stomach 
is  called  the  “  paunch.”  In  it  the  food 
floats  in  a  liquid  made  up  of  water 
drunk  by  the  cow,  and  the  saliva.  This 
paunch  is  only  a  storehouse.  When  the 
cow  has  swallow'ed  all  her  food,  she  is 
at  liberty  to  chew'  her  “cud.”  This 
“cud”  is  only  a  second  chewdng  of  the 
food.  By  contracting  the  muscles  of 
the  paunch  and  gullett,  a  quantity  of 
the  semi-liquid  food  is  floated  up  to  the 
mouth.  Once  there,  the  cow  squeezes 
out  and  sw'allow’s  the  liquid,  and  re¬ 
chews  the  solid  portion,  sending  it  back 
to  the  second  or  third  stomach,  where  it 
is  still  further  ground  and  broken  up  by 
rubbing  against  the  rough  walls  that 


eheaper  forage.  Thei-efore  we  must  con¬ 
sider  “bulk”  in  our  analyses. 

Well,  now,  after  grinding,  soaking  and 
dissolving,  as  stated,  more  or  less  of  the 
muscle-makers,  fat-formers  and  pure  fat 
passes  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  into  the  blood.  The  1,000- 
pound  cow  will  carry  in  her  veins  about 
50  pounds  of  blood.  By  the  pump-like 
action  of  the  heart,  this  blood  is  sent 
everyw'here — all  over  the  body — and  in 
it  goes  this  soluble  nutriment  to  the 
udder,  wdiere  the  milk  is  secreted,  to  the 
kidneys,  where  the  useless  water  and 
wastes  are  taken  out  in  the  form  of 
urine,  to  the  lungs,  where  the’  blood  is 
purified  by  contact  with  the  air,  to  the 
head,  to  the  liver,  where  bile  is  secreted 
to  help  digest  the  food  and  keep  the 
passage  through  the  intestines  free,  to 
the  parts  of  the  body  where  fat  is 
located  —  to  every  muscle  and  every 
fiber  of  lean  meat.  We  would  like  to 


Now  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
the  characteristics  of  different  foods. 
This  will  be  an  important  matter,  aside 
from  the  chemical  value  of  such  foods. 
If  a  food  tastes  good,  naturally  a  cow 
will  chew  and  rechew  it.  That  is  what 
we  want  her  to  do  ;  for  the  more  care¬ 
fully  it  is  ground  up,  the  more  likely 
will  it  be  to  digest  fully.  Again,  there 
may  be  some  principles  in  foods  that 
act  on  the  system  to  promote  digestion, 
produce  constipation,  or  an  increased 
action  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  etc. 

Then,  again,  the  fertilizing  elements 
in  foods.  We  can  see  that  the  manures 
will  be  rich  or  otherwise  as  the  un¬ 
digested  food  contains  more  or  less  fer- 


on  sale  at 

VERY  LOW  RATES 

Detailed  information  and  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlets  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application  to  W.  A. THRALL, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  Chicago.  Agents  of  con¬ 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Sweet  Sieos. — On  page  739,  K.  E.  H. 
wants  to  know  whether  all  silos  smell 
like  a  tanyard.  I  think  not:  I  have  one 
built  in  the  barn,  from  which  1  am  now 
feeding,  and  people  who  come  into  the 
barn  do  not  notice  the  silo  unless  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  at  the  time  I  open  it ;  there  is 
always  some  on  top  that  does  not  keep, 
and  of  course  that  does  not  smell  very 
good.  Is  R.  E.  11.  a  farmer  ?  Will  he 
please  tell  us  what  liis  neighbor’s  silo 
was  filled  with  ?  c.  m.  n. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

Another  Cow  Monu.ment. — On  page 
707,  is  an  account  of  a  cow  belonging  to 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Thomson,  which  gave 
1,099>^  pounds  of  milk  in  30  days.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  W.  R.  ]\r.’s,  of  Oxford,  N. 
Y.,  with  a  milk  yield  of  9,114%  pounds. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  cow  deserves  a 
monument.  The  total  yield  of  milk 
from  my  cow  for  10  months,  commencing 
January  8,  1894,  and  ending  November 
7,  189.5,  is  10,886%  pounds;  the  largest 
yield  for  seven  days  was  430  pounds. 
What  about  a  monument  for  this  grade 
Short-horn?  j.  i>. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

R.  N.-Y. — She  ought  to  have  it  by  all 
means. 

Sugar  Cane  for  Stock. — Is  there  any 
use  in  growing  sugar  cane  for  fodder  for 
stock  ?  Seedsmen  catalogue  a  sugar 
cane  by  the  name  of  Early  Amber,  which 
they  say  will  mature  anywhere  that 
corn  will  ripen.  Can  we  grow  it  here  ? 
Would  stock  eat  it?  Would  it  be  any 
better  than  com  fodder?  How  is  it 
propagated  ?  I  wish  to  grow  fodder 
that  will  have  quality  as  well  as  quan¬ 
tity,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cane, 
being  sweet,  would  make  good  fodder. 

Austinburg,  Pa.  w'.  u.  .j. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  opinion  is  that  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn  will  give  you  more 
and  better  fodder  than  any  other  corn 
or  cane. 

Feeding  Sun  Feowers. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  6,  G.  V.,  Oxford,  Mich., 
asks  about  feeding  sunflower  seed.  I’er- 
haps  my  experience  may  help  him. 
About  October  1,  my  Jersey  cow,  which 
had  been  in  milk  seven  months,  was  giv¬ 
ing  two  gallons  a  day.  I  began  feeding 
her  bran  and  sunflower  seed,  giving  her 
a  pint  of  seed  at  flrst,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  till  at  the  end  of  the  flrst  week, 
I  was  feeding  a  quart  of  seed  and  a  quart 
of  bran  twice  a  day.  Her  milk  increased 
from  two  gallons  a  day  to  four  gallons  a 
day.  When  the  seeds  gave  out,  she 
dropped  back  to  three  gallons  a  day, 
although  the  bran  was  increased  to  four 
quarts  at  a  feed.  t.  e.  r. 

Livermore,  Cal. 

Woodchucks  as  Egg  Producers. — T. 
Greiner,  Farm  and  Fireside,  tells  how  to 
make  woodchucks  produce  eggs  : 

My  brother  is  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
against  woodchucks  in  still  another  manner.  He 
has  learned  the  value  of  fresh  meat  and  bones  as 
food  for  poultry.  A  young  woodchuck  is  a  treat 
for  fowls,  and  an  old  one  is  not  despised.  A  good 
rifle  of  small  caliber  is  his  main  reliance  for  catch¬ 
ing  his  game.  Being  a  good  marksman,  he  is 
pretty  sure  of  getting  every  woodchuck  that  comes 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle.  On  some  days  he  gets  several,  and  perhaps 
60  in  all  during  the  summer.  This  relentless  per¬ 
secution  keeps  the  pest  fpiite  well  in  check.  The 
woodchuck,  as  soon  as  killed,  is  skinned  and  taken 
home  to  the  poultry  yard.  A  block  and  an  old  ax 
with  short  handle  are  always  in  readiness.  The  car¬ 
cass  is  put  upon  the  block  and  chopped  up.  This  is 
quick  work.  The  flesh  and  bones  are  tender.  The 
flock  of  hens  and  chickens  has  already  gathered 
around,  waiting  for  the  feast,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  not  a  particle  is  left  of  what  once  was  a  liv¬ 
ing  animal  and  a  troublesome,  destructive  pest. 
In  the  shape  of  eggs  and  chicken  meat  it  reap¬ 
pears — a  welcome  transformation. 

The  Biggee  Horse  Book. — All  who 
have  read  the  famou.s  little  Farm  J  ournal 
of  Philadelphia,  know  of  Judge  Biggie. 
The  judge  writes  well  on  almost  all 
topics,  but  is  especially  interesting  when 
he  comes  to  discuss  horses.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  great  intelligence  of  the  horse, 
and  knows  how  much  skillful  breeding 


and  care  have' to’’ do  with  i  the '’develop¬ 
ment  of  that  animal.  The  “  Horse  Book  ” 
is  unique  and  interesting.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  just  like  it  in  the  language.  We 
And  in  it  bright,  sharp  talk  about  the 
different  breeds,  how  to  breed,  feed  and 
care  for  the  horse,  how  to  handle  him  in 
health  or  disease — in  short  just  the  in¬ 
formation  you  want.  There  are  no  long- 
winded  sermons  or  jaw-bi*eaking  names 
about  it  either,  but  the  whole  thing  is 
written  in  plain  and  easy  United  States. 
The  book  costs  50  cents.  We  can  supply 
it  if  you  want  it. 


FEMALE  DOGS  AND  SHEEP. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  10,  my 
neighbor  from  North  Guilford  doubts 
that  female  dogs  kill  sheep.  My  e.xperi- 
ence  teaches  me  that  they  do,  for  three 
times  in  as  many  years,  they  have  been 
caught  at  mine.  One  of  them  never  left, 
except  to  be  buried  under  an  apple  tree 
in  the  adjoining  orchard.  The  other  be¬ 
longed  about  a  mile  away,  and  although 
a  valuable  setter,  was  freely  given  up  by 
her  owner.  A  small  bounty  brought  a 
strong  Irish  setter  to  my  door,  that  had 
I  twice  been  with  her.  I  also  know  of  an¬ 
other  that  went  several  miles  to  a  flock 
of  sheep,  killing  one  and  cari’ying  home 
a  large  piece  to  her  pups.  A  boy  had 
seen  her  cross  the  sti-eet  near  his  home 
and  shot  her  as  she  passed,  with  a  flne 
leg  of  fresh  mutton  in  her  mouth. 

I  have  had  more  experience  than  most 
farmers  with  sheep-killing  dogs  and  do 
not  exempt  any  sex  or  size,  for  usually 
two  dogs  go  together,  and  one  as  small 
as  a  rat-and-tan  can  bark  at  and  worry, 
while  his  larger  associate  bites  and  kills, 
A  small  dog  killed  in  one  night  15  young 
lambs  in  a  yard.  One  reason  why  so  few 
bitches  are  caught,  is  because  there  are 
but  few  in  number  as  they  are  heavily 
taxed,  and  besides  their  owners  do  not 
allow  them  to  breed  promiscuou.sly. 

I  will  raise  one  question  for  P.  K.  If., 
or  any  other  to  answer :  Did  you  ever 
know  a  castrated  dog  to  kill  sheep  ?  I 
never  did,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  is  a  good  method.  How  long  would 
I  be  allowed  to  let  my  Devon  bull  run  at 
large  ?  Who  ever  knew  an  ox  or  steer, 
or  even  gelding,  to  do  much  mischief  ? 
Let  the  man  who  keeps  sheep  do  with 
them  as  I  do  with  my  Cotswolds,  put  on 
some  heavy  bells,  and  offer  S3  or  S3 
bounty  for  every  dog  killed  annoying 
the  flock.  Then  bury  them  under  the 
apple  trees,  as  I  can  now  show  a  whole 
row,  and  this  year  they  were  heavily 
loaded  with  flne  fruit.  Another  way  to 
get  the  vile  brute,  is  to  remove  the  flock 
all  but  one  that  has  been  killed,  and  set 
steel  traps  around  that.  The  traps  need 
not  be  hidden,  as  he  is  not  afraid  of  old 
iron,  or  need  the  chains  be  very  heavy 
as  he  will  not  pull  very  hard  when 
caught  by  the  toes.  Three  dogs  met  their 
fate  in  this  way  to  my  knowledge. 

Meriden,  Conn.  j.  w.  yaee. 

In  answer  to  P.  K.  H.,  I  will  say  that 
female  dogs  do  kill  sheep.  I  have  had 
two  that  were  sheep  killers.  The  last, 
a  cross  of  Newfoundland  and  English 
Mastiff  that  weighed  140  pounds  when 
two  years  old,  got  to  chasing  sheep  and 
had  to  be  disposed  of  for  that  reason. 

Coudersport,  Pa.  c.  E.  u. 


Sooner  or  Eater  a  neglected  Cold  will  develop 
a  constant  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  failing  strength, 
and  wasting  of  flesh,  all  symptomatic  of  some  serious 
Lung  affection,  which  may  be  avoided  or  palliated  by 
using  in  time  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.— Adu. 


|KEEPERSS‘’..''p?5 

[CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ITC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog  ofDuu  dUllLltd 
'  FREE.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Contains  80  pages;  over  70  illustrations  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  known 
diseases  in  poultry;  also  valuable  hints  on  iiouU 
try  raising.  Full  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
jb.;  -.  Tiookever  issued.  Sent  postjiaid  for  15ct8.toany 
c:* address.  C.  C  SHOKnAKKlt,  Freeport,  III.  I'.S.A, 


READ 


XMAS 


Issued  Deo.  IB  next.  Elegant  illustrations  of  the  great 
est  harness  horses.  Magnificent  supplements  for  f ram 
ing.  Special  articles,  stories,  poetry  and  statistics  b; 
best  talent,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  unique,  handsomi 
double  cover,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  Price  60  ots 
Agents  wanted— special  terms.  R^nlarweeklveditloi 
including  Xmas  N&  ,  |2  a  year.  Send  for  free  samph 
'•"ly.  THE  HOBSE  REVIEW  00.,0hloago,  III. 


GIVE 


I 


Hensl 


i. 


A  CHANCE  TO  LAY 

and  there  will  be  no  trouble.  They 
'  ■  want  green  bones  to  help  them. 

BUY  A 

WEBSTER  £  HANNUM 

IMPROVED 

GREEN  BONE  GUTTER. I 


It  is  the  best.  Took  medal  and 
diploma  at  World’s  Fair,  and  is  the 
standard  everywhere. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  telling 
how  to  get  the 


most  eggs. 


t  WEBSTER 
2  <8  HANNUM, 

Albany  St., 
107  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS, 

From  MII.EER  &  SIHEEY’S  Herd,  will  bo  tuhereulin 
texted,  before  xale,  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  E.,  has  19  daughters 
tested,  averaging  over  19  pounds  3  oz.  of  butter  apiece 
per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won  two 
sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at  the 
World's  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  I’ojjis  won  flrst  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  in  189:i.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  r)th, 
who  had  21  daughters  and  61  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  .lersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  le.ss  than  $2(X).  Specify  what 
yon  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

[J  MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ai.onk  and  ttnkqitalki)  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  Initter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

arc  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America -Coiniis,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statellite,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
l)articular8  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick.”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


c?Tre|r.b  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  U,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8..  Secretary, 

332  E.  27tb  Street.  New  York  City. 


THROW  AWAY  CURRY  COMB  AND  BRUSH! 


And  buy  a 


O  CO 


u  <- 


z  o 


t  ■ 

<  £ 

Q.S 

under  his  feet. 


^  ^‘ngton 
yOn’ 

STABLE  •'BLANKET. 

Your  Horse  Is  always  clean, 
it  keeps  the  Hair  smootli 
and  glossy.  No  surcingle  re¬ 
quired.  No  tight  girth.  No 
sore  backs.  No  chafing  of 
mane.  No  rubbing  of  tall, 
horse  can  wear  them 
OFF  TO  THEM. 


We  confine;  our  Sales  to  Jobbers  only. 

IF  YOUR  DEALERS  DO  NOT  KEEP  THEM 


But! 


We  will,  in  order  to  convince  you  Of  the 
superiority  of  the  liurlinffton  “STAY  ON” 
over  all  imitations  and  old  style  blankets,  send 
only  one  blanket  to  any  address,  express  paid  on 
receipt  of  price.  (Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.) 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET 


QRSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  .STRONGE.ST. 

Made  In  ^50  .Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
tVM.  Ayres  &  Sons,  Philada, 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROHT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsimrffh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

J.  P.  HINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


Thoroughbred  Ayrshires  for  Sale. 

Eight  calves,  of  both  sexes  and  from  five  to  seven 
months  old;  of  the  choicest  breeding.  Price  here, 
crated  and  registered,  $20  each. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  GO  I  of  improved  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thoundai.e,  Chester  Co..  Pa 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  ‘.IM  to  3(X)  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  1.60  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  176  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
t*  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A grand  lot.”  Send  for  catalogue, 
w  T,  the  willows.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Geo.  E.  Biieck,  Prop. 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  :12  of  :i6  firsts,  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN,  Ronrock,0. 


Priirlo  Dotmlflllin  or  ^^uck  on,  $4.50,  per  barrel  of 
UlUUC  rCll  UlCUIII  60  gallons.  Just  the  thing  for 
painting  or  spraying  poultry  and  other  outbuildings. 

WILL  J.  WARRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Oheaiiest 
for  raising  chick.s.  401st  I’remlums 
4(XX) Testimonials.  Send  forCat’l’g. 
G.S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATORS 

Brooders.  113  Eirst  Premiums. 
Send  for  1 14-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCURATOR  CO., 
HO.MEU  City,  Pa. 


1110 
Yard,  i 
High 
Clu.* 
fowl 


lINGUBATORS. 

i  Improved,  Sslv  Rkoulatino, 
*^01d  Reliable”  has  no  superior. 
World’s  FsTonto.  6  Conta  in  tUmps  for 
MW  112  page  Poultry  Quidosnd  Cstidogue 
for  1895.  PoDLTmT  roa  PRorrr  mado 
pUln.  Address.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
'  AND  BROODER  CO.,  Quinot,  Ills. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  tor  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


CHESHIRES 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  now  shipped  419  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  For  lean  meat,  quick  growth  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred. 
Young  Service  Boars. 


ED.  8.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


J^ERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 


>  Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Cbiua 
'pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holsteia  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  _  _ and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

B.  We  BMITII*  <5ocEranvllle»  Cheater  Co.«  Fenna* 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 


In  pairs,  not  akin; 

. .  ..r  „  „ - - young  service  boars 

ALSO  W.  P.  Rocks,  R.  C.  B.  and  S  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Cockerels.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwaters,  N.  Y 


•■ni.  i  for  stock  by  the  year. 

quested,  by 


uererence  re- 


F.  H.  HATES  &  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OE  LARGE 

&  Poland-China  Hogs 

•  Chlttenango,  N.  Y . 


Your$ 


back  If  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


THE  PINELAND  INCUBATORS 

are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  PIneland  Jr., 
the  best  Incubator  In  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-air  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  PiNELANDlxa 
AND  Brooder  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  Belf-regulating  and 
to  hatch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer. 
tile  eggs.  Self-regulating  Brooders 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship.  Prices  reasonable 
Send  4c  for  large  illus,  catalogue,  tes- 
tiraonial,!  etc  '  High  Class  Poultry 
^  clfEgH.  Full  stock  poultry  Supplies. 

Veerless  liicuhitfor  2k  Brooder  Co.,  .  Quincy,  IIL 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  CROUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL,  LINSEEO  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 
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IllH 


^HL 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


I Q  P I  ^  Plowing  and  Harrowing  done 
I  at  one  operation,  producing 
_  a  perfect  seed  bed.  CLARK'S 

EWw  CUTAWAY  REVOLVING 

"■■■  PLOW.  Send  for  special 
AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 


Humorous 


for  1, 2,  &  3  horses, 


rye, barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn ;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
others.  Improved.  Best. 

Special  prices  now. 

(I  aKo  make  5  sizes  of  belt  power  mills,) 

P.  If.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


“2I  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  rrwdi-  ! 
elne." — Bible.  I 

They  used  to  sing  some  time  .ago 
A  rather  plaintive  song. 

“  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 

But  now’adays  the  song  is  set 
With  music  to  the  rhyme: 

“  Man  wants  .as  much  as  he  c.an  get, 

And  wants  it  all  the  time.” 

—  Philadelphia  Record. 

Did  Her  Best. — Miss  Elderly :  “I 
shall  never  marry.”  Tzaura  :  “  Probably 
not ;  but  you  made  a  brave  tight.” — Life. 

Mrs.  Popleigh  (from  her  paper):  “  I 
tell  you,  the  more  a  man  gets  the  more 
he  wants.”  Mr.  Popleigh  (minding  the 
twins) :  “Not  always  !” — Puck. 

“  I  HAD  my  daughters  learn  to  cook  in 
order  that  they  might  get  better  hus¬ 
bands.”  “  And  did  they  ?”  “No,  they 
feel  above  marrying  now.” — Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

“If  a  dog  should  howl  under  your 
window  at  night,  would  you  regard  it  as 
dsign  of  death  ?”  “  Yes  ;  if  it  was  light 

enough  for  me  to  get  a  good  aim  at  the 
dog.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

She  (heatedly)  :  “I  wish  I  had  known 
you  better  before  we  were  married.  We 
haven’t  a  single  sentiment  that  we  can 
agree  upon.”  He:  “Oh,  yes,  we  have — 
that  last  sentiment  of  yours.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Mr.  Scrimp:  “My  dear,  I  don’t  see 
how  you  had  this  counterfeit  bill  pa.ssed 
on  you  !  ”  Mrs.  Scrimp  :  “  Well,  you 
don’t  let  me  see  enough  real  money  to 
enable  me  to  tell  the  difference.” — Har- 
pei’'’s  Bazar. 

“  What’s  the  judge  going  to  do  now?” 
asked  the  green  juror,  in  a  whisper. 

“  He’s  going  to  charge  the  jury,”  .said 
the  foreman.  “Charge  the  jury?  Charge 
us  ?  What  for  ?  We  don't  have  to  pay 
nothin’  for  the  privilege  of  sittin’  on 
jury,  do  we  ?  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Dashaway:  “The  Wigsons  have 
asked  me  to  Thanksgiving  dinner  at 
four,  and  the  Quigleys  at  seven,  and  I 
don’t  know  which  to  accept.”  Stuff er  : 
“Why  don’t  you  do  as  I  do?”  Da.sh- 
away  :  “What’s  that?”  Stuffer  :  “I’m 
going  to  both.” — New  York  Herald. 

George  :  “  Women  are  still  pushing 
their  way  into  all  the  industries.” 
Jack  :  “  That's  so.  1  have  just  been  dis¬ 
charged  to  make  way  for  a  woman.” 
George:  “You  have?  Well,  well  !  What 
are  you  going  to  do  now  ?”  .1  ack  :  “  I 

am  trjdng  to  marry  the  woman.” — Neiv 
Yoi'k  Weekly. 

“Mamma,”  said  the  baby,  “what  are 
you  soaking  your  feet  for  ?  ”  “  Because 

my  head  aches  dear.”  The  baby  was 
evidently  puzzled,  and  remained  wrapped 
in  thought  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
broke  the  .silence  again:  “Mamma,  if 
your  feet  ached  would  you  soak  your 
head  ?  ” — lYuth. 

A  YOUNG  man  in  Hot  Springs,  N.  C., 
had  been  worrying  for  a  long  time  over 
the  difficult  problem  of  how  and  when 
to  propose  to  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
“Suppose  we  sit  in  the  hammock,”  he 
said  one  night.  “It  will  not  hold  two,” 
she  answered.  “  Well,  then,”  said  the 
young  man,  grasping  an  idea,  “  let  us 
become  one.” — Credit  Lost. 

Nov  the  buckwheat  cake  they  stir  up  ; 

«  Now  the  smiling  grocer  shows 
Tin-can  stuff  for  maple  syrup. 

That  turns  out  to  be  glucose. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 
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OLD  RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

BRINDERS 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  lineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grlnds^r- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

rewrite  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET, ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


Saw  Mill  on  Wheels,  suited  for  sawing  any  timber, 
from  medium  to  small  size.  Also  make  beavler 
Mills,  Picket  Machinery,  Engines,  Feed  Grinders,  etc. 

ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


SKIM  milk' 


DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 


I  CLOVER 
I  CUTTER. 
WILSON  BROS. 

AiASTON,  PA. 


TH^BES'^I^D 
for  FiiBE  sample. 

RECORD  MFC.  CO  ,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Palls,  Cans,  Etc. 


B  KST 
in  the  world. 
Bend  for  circular. 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  constrnction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  In  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 


EASILY  SATISFIED. 

Years  ago  a  French  Canadian  drayman  was 
doing  business  In  Vergennes,  Vermont. 
Realizing  that  the  days  of  nls  old  blind  horse 
were  numbered,  he  thus  appealed  to  a  well 
known  citizen:  “ITIr.  Parker,  you  travel 
ze  country  good  deal  more  as  I  do;  you  see 
some  o-l-e  boss,  lie  not  worth  mncli,  you 
tole  ’Im  I  bought  you.”  We  areronilndea  of 
this  ca.so  when  an  iiKiuirer  writes  that  he  has 
sent  for  other  lists,  and  the  “clieapest”  will 
get  Ills  order.  Moral  I  L'so  liorse  sense 
when  buying  feiiee. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


SEND  STAMP 

I  I 


CIRCULAR 


FARMKRS  build  your  own  fences  with 
Londen’g  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world.  Fence  costs  'A)  to  30c.  per  rod.  2 
men  can  bnlld  40  to  50  rods  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  sell  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDBN.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.00  FOR  A 

MACHINE 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12.  TRITE,  we 
will  sell  you  the  wire  on 
this  guarantee.  Agent* 
lYVanled. Catalogue  Free. 
C'AKTKR 

[Wire  Ke.ioo  M  acli .  <'o. 
Itox  30,  l>crby,  O. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree.  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards  :  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ill. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  winter  courses  begin  .January  3, 1805.  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announce¬ 
ment  address  1.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
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Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


UEVISEI)  AND  ENLAKGED. 


Origin.  History,  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  Breed, 
with  Data  regarding  its  Registry  Association.  Scale  of 
Points.  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Mangenient  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving  his  actual 
methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  prepared 
by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revi.sed,  brought  down  to 
date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  from  competent  stockmen  and  instructors  in  animal 
husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The  chapter  on  “  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  now  especially  complete, 
the  author  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared 
“  Study  in  Animal  Physics,”  regarding  which  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  says: 

“  This  is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a 
horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  compiled  ratios 
of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  is  a  valuable  paper 
for  horse  owners.” 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been  given 
proper  place,  and  important  data  regarding  these  and  many 
old  breeds  incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially 
prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms 
in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  Is  believed  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  greater  value 
to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  on  the  farm.  _ 
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make  wife  a  posy  bed,  and  make  it  right,  and  how  I 
did  it  is  the  thing  1  started  out  to  tell. 

Right  away  after  breakfast  one  Saturday  morning 
in  October,  I  went  out  in  the  front  yard,  and  began 
spading  up  a  plot  of  ground  about  13  feet  long  and 
seven  or  eight  wide.  It  lay  along  our  drive  to  the 
road- way,  and  had  long  been  an  unsightly  spot  by 
reason  of  so  many  docks  and  plantains  growing  there. 
So  unusual  an  act  on  my  part,  did  not  long  go  un¬ 
noticed.  The  four  j'l  yf  Sr 

boys,  who  see  every- 

thing,  were  soon  on  f 

the  spot  demanding  /f! ''I'''. 

with  eager  inquiries,  j  ,  ij\ 

what  I  was  doing.  I  J  Ij'uti  in 

made  no  very  direct  m  ‘I  ll 

answer  to  their  vol-  I 

uble  interrogatories,  \  i '  ^ 

when  they  scudded  '  j 

away  to  their  mother  ^  )  1 

with  the  same  set  of  \  \ \'  l  |I\ 

questions.  Very  soon  [.  \  I 

she  was  by  my  side,  j »  )  // 

and  silently  looked  |  \  0  I  ^ 

on,  while  the  boys  U  I 

for  a  moment  silent-  B  ^  m 

ly  looked  at  both  of  «  ^  i  j 

us.  After  awhile, 

she  said,  addressing  //  • 

me  in  a  way  she  ha^  | 

when  she  particu-  // 


larly  desires  a  favor,  “  What  are  you  doing,  father?” 

I  unbosomed  myself  at  once,  and  said  :  “  I’m  going 
to  make  you  a  posy-bed,  mother.  1  ain’t  agoing  to  see 
you  digging  around  with  an  old  knife  and  hoe  any 
more.” 

Ry  this  time  my  hired  man  was  on  the  ground  with 
the  horses  and  wagon  and  some  old  stable  planks.  He 
diamped  the  planks  and  drove  oft’  to  a  roadside  ditch 
at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  and  loaded  the  wagon  with 


My  wife  is  powerful  fond  of  posies,  and  though 
there  are  myself  and  hired  man,  and  four  vigorous, 
active,  healthy  boys  in  the  family,  and  only  one 
woman  to  look  after  their  endless  wants,  she  is  always 
fussing  about  slips  of  plants  and  seeds  of  posies  that 
.somebody  has  given  her.  1  have  protested  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  her  devoting  so  much  time  to  these 
things,  telling  her  that  our  plants  were  our  boys,  and 
that  the  attention  that  she  gave  them  was  all  she 
could  spare  of  her  not  overabundant  strength.  Rut 
she  always  answered  by  .saying  that  it  rested  her,  and 
there  the  matter  would  have  to  rest  on  my  part.  Rut 
I  confess  to  have  a  sneaking  admiration  for  posies  my¬ 
self,  and  being  nothing  but  farmers,  I  didn’t  think  we 
needed  to  cultivate  flowers  when  so  many  grew  wild 
all  about  us.  This,  however,  made  no  difference,  and 
she  went  right  on  with  what  little  time  she  could  get 
by  day,  working  over  some  little  measly  po.sy  bed 
with  an  old  case-knife  and  broken-handled  hoe  ;  and, 
for  an  hour  or  so  after  bedtime  she  studied  up  those 
fascinating  catalogues  that  florists  tantalize  so  many 
women  folks  with. 

Ry  and  by,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
those  old-time  philosophers  were  right  when  they  said 
that  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  were  the  natural 
promptings  of  a  higher  law,  and  when  they  worked 
no  one  else  an  injury,  they  should  be  gratifled. 
Thinking  the  matter  over  in  this  light,  I  resolved  to 


’lintn:] 


good,  nice  sand  that  I  knew  would  be  well  fertilized 
by  wa.shings  from  the  roadway.  While  he  was  gone, 
I  spaded  the  ground  all  over  carefully,  and  then  sunk 
the  planks  in  all  around  the  edges,  letting  them  pro¬ 
ject  above  the  surface  only  four  or  five  inches.  I 
spiked  them  together  at  the  corners,  drove  stakes  at 
the  middle,  and  had  the  po.sy  bed  nicely  laid  out  and 
ready  for  the  filling-in  material. 

When  the  sand  arrived,  we  filled  in  about  half  of 
the  load,  and  then  dumped  the  rest  in  a  nice  heap, 
and  the  hired  man  and  I  started  for  the  woods  for  a 
load  of  rich  earth  and  leaf-mold.  This  was  no  ea.sy 
thing  to  get,  but  we  obtained  it  after  awhile,  and 
brought  it  and  thoroughly  mixed  it  with  the  sand  and 
sods.  Then  about  two  barrowfuls  of  well-rotted  and 
thoroughly  pulverized  manure  were  brought  and 
mixed  near  the  surface  with  the  other  material.  The 
extra  heap  of  sand  was  then  spread  over  all  to  weight 
it  down  and  give  it  a  smooth  appearance.  Wife  and 
the  boys  had  been  interested  spectators  during  all  this 
unusual  procedure,  and  when  it  was  all  done  and 
nicely  rounded  up,  they  were  all  profuse  in  their  com¬ 
mendations. 

“  Now,  wife,”  I  said  (feeling  just  a  little  proud  of 
the  work  myself),  “there  is  a  posy  bed  that  will  last 
50  years  and  then  be  in  good  shape.” 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  “  DOLLAR-A-DAY  ”  MAN  IN  CITY  AND.'(X)UNTRY 
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Wife  expressed  her  joy  in  a  very  fitting~way*(we 
have  been  married  going  on  15  years)  and  then  in  a 
few  days,  an  order  for  a  $3  collection  of  bulbs  and 
seeds  was  speeding  on  its  way  to  the  publisher  of  one 
of  those  aforesaid,  fascinating,  tantalizing  catalogues. 
They  are  now  here  and  safely  buried  in  the  bed, 
tenderly  and  lovingly  covered  according  to  directions 
with  forest  leaves,  weighted  down  with  evergreen 
boughs,  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  the  springtime 
sun  to  awake  in  a  beauty  and  magnificence  that  should 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  being  who  loves  the  true  and 
beautiful — and  that’s  my  wife. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  of  common  day  wages,  the 
bed  cost  me  $4.50,  and  the  bulbs  and  seeds  that  went 
into  it  nearly  $3  more.  But  if  wife  and  I  should  never 
be  permitted  to  gaze  on  its  loveliness  in  bloom,  we 
shall  be  none  the  poorer,  as  we  have  already  got  more 
than  our  money’s  worth  in  the  pleasant  anticipation 
of  its  future  splendor  and  beauty.  A.  R.  Phillips. 

Ohio. 


PRIME  ROAST  BEEF  ON  FOOT. 

A  TALK  A  K  O  U  T  II  K  R  P:  F  O  R  I)  C  A  T  T  I.  K  . 

Why  That  Breed  Was  Chosen. 

Not  long  since,  I  had  a  talk  with  Thomas  W.  Her¬ 
ron,  whose  farm  is  about  two  miles  north  of  Free¬ 
land,  O.  “  Why  did  you  select  Herefords  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  breeds  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “I  had  visited  several  fairs  where 
the  Herefords  were  exhibited,  and  1  was  impressed 
with  the  neatness  of  their  shape,  and  the  uniformity 
of  their  color  ;  this  impression  was  very  naturally 
followed  by  a  desire  for  more  information,  and  I  se¬ 
cured  some  Hereford  literature  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  history  of  the  breed.  I  found  that  they 
had  kept  the  characteristics  of  a  breed  from  time  out 
of  mind,  and  I  sold  out  my  scrubs  and  invested  the 
proceeds,  and  considerable  more,  in  the  Herefords. 
Time  seems  to  have  vindicated  my  judgment  then, 
for  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Clough’s  herd  ranked  second 
in  competition  with  all  breeds,  and  many  of  my  best 
are  direct  descendants  of  Clough’s  cattle.” 

“  I  presume  that  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  give 
yours  an  airing  on  the  fair  grounds,  would  you  ?  ” 

“  In  the  matter  of  showing,  we  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  so  far  as  premiums  are  concerned.  But,  you 
know,  red  ribbons  don’t  pay  one’s  current  expenses.” 

“  Did  you  find  it  profitable  to  show  your  cattle  at 
the  fairs  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  that  I  did,  beyond  the  advertising  it 
gave  them.  The  management  of  most  fairs,  put  about 
all  the  gate  receipts  into  the  racing  premiums,  and 
Herefords,  you  know,  can’t  trot.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  might  be  a  little  better  way  of  distributing  pre¬ 
miums,  or  equalizing  them  so  that  a  man  might  make 
enough  to  pay  his  expenses,  at  least.” 

“It  is  not  claimed  for  the  Herefords,  that  they  are 
good  milkers,  is  it  ?  ” 

“No,  not  the  pure  bloods  ;  but  in  crossing  we  some¬ 
times  get  some  excellent  milkers.  A  neighbor  had  a 
Short-horn  cow  bred  to  one  of  my  purebred  bulls, 
and  the  offspring,  he  claims,  is  the  best  milker  he  has 
on  his  place.  Yet  neither  the  beef  Short-horns  nor 
the  Herefords  are  claimed  to  be  very  great  milkers. 
In  breeding  stock,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are 
some  prodigies,  which  run  ahead  of  the  average  of 
their  kind,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  it  any  more  than  by  environ¬ 
ment  and  care.  Once  in  awhile  you  get  something 
extraordinarily  good,  and  sometimes  you  get  some¬ 
thing  extraordinarily  bad,  but  the  ma-kir  point  is,  to 
keep  up  to,  and  improve  on,  the  average.” 

“  Are  you  trying  to  improve  on  the  average  for 
milk,  or  for  weight?” 

“  The  average  is  scarcely  improvable  for  milk,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  you  try  to  improve  it  for 
milk,  you  will  soon  deteriorate  it  in  weight.  Weight 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  bred  for  ;  but  my  herd  is  too 
precious  to  breed  for  beef  cattle.  I  always  sell  the 
calves  for  breeding  purposes  ;  it  would  be  foolish 
to  sell  purebred  cattle  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
crossed  with  my  neighbor’s  for  beef  cattle,  and  they 
say  they  get  better  prices  for  those  bearing  the  Here¬ 
ford  characteristics,  than  for  others.” 

Why  the  Herefords  are  Valuable. 

“  They  are  light-boned,  fine,  solid  fiesh,  and  don’t 
lose  much  in  offal.” 

“  Are  the  Herefords  as  weighty  as  the  Short-horns?” 

“  No.” 

“  What  do  you  consider  the  average  weight  ?  ” 

“  Cows  about  1,400  ;  full-grown  bulls  from  2,000  to 
3,000  pounds.” 

“  What  cross  would  you  use  to  increase  the  weight 
and  rapidity  of  growth  ?  ” 

“I  would  breed  purebred  Short-horn  cows  to  Here¬ 
ford  bulls.” 

“  Why  not  breed  Hereford  cows  to  Short-horn 
bulls  ?  ” 

“  For  several  reasons  ;  a  calf  will  resemble  its  sire 


in  texture  of  hair  and  color;  the  Short-horns  are  not 
so  good  winter  cattle  as  the  Herefords.  If  you  turn  a 
purebred  steer  of  each  kind  out  in  the  winter  winds, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Short-horn  will  lose  fle.sh 
while  the  Hereford  will  continue  fat  and  sleek  on  the 
same  rations.  I  am  not  trying  to  disparage  the  Short¬ 
horns  ;  I  think  that  they  are  the  best  stock  cattle  you 
will  find  outside  of  the  Herefords.  Another  thing  in 
which  a  calf  will  resemble  its  sire,  is  its  appetite  ; 
Herefords  don’t  eat  as  much  as  Short-horns.” 

“  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Here¬ 
fords  eat  less  than  the  Short-horns  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  account  for  it ;  but  you  can’t 
account  for  the  fact  that  a  little  consumptive,  dried 
up  man  will  eat  twice  as  much  as  a  strapping  big  fel¬ 
low  ;  but  you  don’t  doubt  it  when  you  see  it,  do  you  ?” 

The  Farm  and  the  Cattle  Business. 

‘  ‘  What  rotation  do  you  follow  to  keep  plenty  of 
pasture  ?  Corn,  wheat  and  grass  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  have  a  peculiar  .soil,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  Timothy  and  clover  from  freezing  out ;  in  fact, 
for  pasture,  I  use  Orchard  grass  with  a  light  sowing  of 
Blue  grass.  In  course  of  time,  the  Blue  grass  crowds 
the  other  out.  and  we  then  have  excellent  pasture. 
The  soil  is  black  limestone.” 

“  How  long  can  you  use  a  pasture  without  breaking 
it  up  ?  ” 

“  Eight  or  ten  years.” 

“Do  you  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  .ship  in 
Western  yearlings  to  stock  up  for  beef  cattle  when 
they  are  three  years  old  ?  ” 

“  That  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  part  of  the 
West  from  which  they  come,  and  also  on  the  kind  of 
yearlings  you  purchased.  If  the  cattle  had  been 
accustomed  to  unlimited  ranges  of  pasture,  they  would 
do  but  little  on  our  inclosed  Eastern  pastures.  They 
would  be  ever  on  the  move,  and  would  run  all  the  fiesh 
off  themselves  as  fast  as  put  on.  But,  if  you  could 
get  cattle  already  accustomed  to  inclosures  cheaply 
enough,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  prove  profit¬ 
able  if  you  had  plenty  of  feed.” 

“  Does  the  extra  manui'e  made  by  mongrel  stock 
offset  the  extra  amount  of  feed  it  takes  to  keep  them 
in  shape  ?” 

“Not  by  any  means  ;  the  average  scrub  at  three 
years  old  is  a  large  steer  if  he  weighs  from  1,400  to 
1,600  pounds.  If  you  keep  two  steers  of  this  type,  you 
feed  them  enough  to  raise  three  of  the  Hereford  and 
Short-horn  cross,  and  you  lose  about  200  pounds  on 
each  steer,  besides  losing  the  third  steer  altogether  ; 
a  loss  which  would  more  than  pay  for  the  manure 
made  by  all  ;  besides,  the  three  good  steers  would 
make  very  nearly  as  much  manure  as  the  two  poor 
ones.” 

“  Do  you  recommend  dishorning  ?” 

“  For  stock  cattle,  yes.  Of  course  I  can’t  disfigure 
mine  in  that  way,  as  it  would  spoil  their  record  at 
the  fairs  ;  but  for  those  who  have  to  feed  considerable 
out-of-doors  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of  stopping 
the  ‘  ‘bossing.  ”  Cattle  treated  in  this  way,  eat  together 
like  sheep,  if  old  enough  when  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed.  If  it  is  done  while  they  are  very  young,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  some  scuffling  for  supremacy  ;  but 
they  can’t  hurt  each  other  very  badly  if  they  do.” 

“  Will  dishorning  conquer  a  vicious  bull  ?” 

“  Not  if  he  has  become  chronically  so.  I  have  never 
dishorned  a  bull  on  that  account,  because  1  have  no 
business  with  a  vicious  bull,  horns  or  no  horns.  I 
wouldn’t  keep  one  if  he  were  the  most  valuable 
animal  in  my  herd  ;  I  wouldn’t  allow  the  risk  of  losing 
one  of  my  children  for  all  the  cattle  I  ever  saw,  and 
when  a  bull  is  vicious,  the  slaughter  house  is  the 
best  place  for  him.” 

“  Are  the  Hereford  bulls  as  liable  to  be  cross  as  the 
Jerseys  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  have  handled  several  Herefords 
and  I  never  had  a  cross  one.”  j.  d. 


BREEDING  UP  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  BREEDING  DOWN. 

I  believe  that  a  man  who  understands  it,  could,  in 
time,  breed  up  a  herd  of  cattle  having  any  desired 
peculiarity.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Poland-China  hog 
had  too  fine  bone.  His  legs  were  small  and  weak,  and 
he  had  great  fiabby  ears.  At  first,  breeders  tried  to 
breed  away  the  waste,  and  secured  small  bones.  The 
result  was  that  a  fat  hog  would  break  down.  These 
two  defects  have  been  changed  to  stout  legs  and  ears 
with  simply  lopping  tips. 

Over  20  years  ago,  wife  and  I  came  to  Iowa  almost 
invalids,  broken  do%vn  in  professional  life.  We  had  a 
50-acre  farm  to  operate  upon.  We  began  the  culture 
of  small  fruits  and  the  breeding  of  fine  poultry, 
Poland-China  pigs,  and  a  small  dairy.  As  we  were 
both  inexperienced,  we  took  two  or  three  of  the  best 
farm  papers,  and  with  these  and  practice,  in  a  few 
years  we  excelled  in  every  line  mentioned. 

We  began  making  butter  in  a  small  way,  from  one 
or  two  cows.  To  save  expense,  we  bought  young 


heifers  that  had  never  had  calves.  These  were  all 
common  stock.  In  the  beginning,  our  cows  would 
give  eight  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking,  and  make 
three  or  four  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  But  as  we 
read  of  the  cows  that  would  fill  12-quart  pails,  wife 
became  ambitious  to  have  a  cow  that  would  come  to 
the  12-quart  standard.  At  last,  a  cow  of  our  own 
raising  with  which  we  had  taken  pains,  came  in,  and 
soon,  to  the  joy  of  wife,  she  filled  the  pail  to  foaming 
over,  and  before  five  weeks,  it  took  a  16-quart  pail  to 
hold  the  milk  ;  we  had  won,  and  created  a  standard. 
At  the  end  of  15  years,  we  expected  our  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  about  eight  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and 
nearly  every  two-year-old  heifer,  after  her  first  calf, 
would  fill  the  12-quart  pail.  How  did  we  do  this  ? 

First,  by  selection.  We  .saved  the  calves  from  the 
best  cows,  and  we  soon  learned  to  judge  a  heifer  pretty 
well  from  her  make  and  style.  Such  as  did  not  come 
up  to  the  .standard  were  sold  to  the  cattlemen. 

Second,  we  soon  learned  that  there  was  more  in  the 
feed  than  in  the  breed.  We  learned  that  the  cow  is 
only  a  machine,  or  a  mill,  to  grind  out  what  is  put  in, 
and,  to  drop  the  figure,  the  more  a  cow  will  eat,  the 
more  milk  and  butter  she  will  yield.  For  milk,  we 
fed  wheat  bran  ;  for  butter,  plenty  of  corn. 

Third,  in  two  ways  we  learned  how  to  make  the 
form  of  a  profitable  cow.  She  must  not  be  like  a 
deer,  but  like  a  .sheep.  I  remembered  that  40  years 
before,  my  father  always  let  the  calves  suck  the  cows. 
He  said  that  to  feed  them  from  the  pail  made  them 
pot-bellied  ;  and  I  remembered  how  neat  and  slick 
and  slim  our  calves  always  were  at  home.  At  first, 
we  adopted  this  plan,  and  found  that  we  produced 
the  neatest  heifers  po.ssible.  They  were  as  slim  as 
deers.  They  would  have  been  excellent  to  put  on  the 
track  as  trotters  ;  but  when  it  came  to  milk,  they 
would  not  give  enough  for  their  calves.  We  saw  that 
we  did  not  want  these  trotters,  but  cows  that  would 
eat.  So  we  took  to  feeding  the  calves.  At  first,  we 
gave  new  milk  to  make  them  grow,  but  soon  gave 
them  all  the  pure,  sweet,  skim-milk  they  would  drink; 
besides,  they  run  in  a  fine  pasture.  This,  of  course, 
made  them  pot-bellied  and  bunchy,  but  that  was  only 
a  development  of  paunch,  and  such  calves  made  ani¬ 
mals  that  would  eat.  As  machines,  we  poured  the 
feed  into  their  hungry  maws,  and  they  ground  out 
milk  and  butter. 

One  other  thing  we  noticed  :  When  a  heifer  calved 
in  early  spring  when  feed  was  poor,  and  she  was  thin, 
she  failed  to  develop  an  udder,  and,  as  she  began  her 
first  year,  so  she  would  continue.  For  this  reason,  we 
tried  to  have  young  heifers  calve  in  June,  when  the 
rank  grass  would  develop  large  udders,  and  thus  make 
them,  from  the  first,  large  milkers.  To  keep  them 
long  in  milk,  we  were  careful  the  first  year  to  milk 
the  young  cows  almost  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  The 
first  year  of  a  cow,  settled  many  of  her  forms  and 
qualities. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  came  to  town  and  selected,  to 
bring  with  us,  one  of  our  best  cows.  This  cow  would 
give  her  30  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  make  10  pounds  of 
butter  per  week,  and  never  go  dry.  We  had  one  dis¬ 
advantage  :  We  drove  our  cows  to  the  neighbors  for 
mating,  and  as  Short-horn  bulls  were  generally  kept, 
this  was  against  our  success.  Had  I  selected  and  kept 
males  as  we  did  heifers,  the  success  would  have  been 
much  more  marked,  and  more  permanent.  A.  d.  f. 

Indianola,  la.  _ 


HILL  CULTURE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

FRUIT  NOTES  BY  M.  CRAWFORD. 

My  opinion  is  that  all  strawberries  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  hills,  and  many  do  well  in  no  other 
way.  As  a  rule,  all  foreign  varieties  must  have  the 
runners  cut.  The  Triomphe  de  Gand  was  once  very 
popular,  but  I  never  saw  it  do  well  when  allowed  to 
run.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jucunda,  Kitley’s 
Goliath,  Trollope’s  Victoria  and  others.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  require  so  much  attention  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  neglected.  Few  people  will  ever  raise  the  Michel’s 
Early  in  hills,  for  two  reasons  :  it  sends  out  so  many 
runners,  and  the  fruit  is  too  small  to  pay  for  close  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  Crescent.  The 
Jewell  was  easily  grown  in  this  way,  as  it  made  so 
few  runners.  The  Parker  Earle  is  another.  No 
variety  is  likely  to  become  popular  unless  it  makes 
lots  of  runners.  Nurserymen  will  not  push  it,  and  no 
one  else  is  likely  to  do  so.  This  is  why  the  Jewell  is 
seldom  heard  of,  although  of  great  merit.  Parker 
Earle  is  likely  to  go  the  same  way.  I  received  last 
spring,  a  seedling  of  the  Parker  Earle  that  makes  no 
runners.  The  single  plant  sent  me  was  divided  into 
six,  and  now  each  of  them  would  make  as  many. 
Every  leaf  that  came  out  during  the  season,  is  green 
and  fresh  yet.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  the 
fruit  which,  I  understand,  is  very  fine  and  produced  in 
great  abundance. 

If  more  people  would  grow  strawberries  in  hills, 
we  would  become  better  acquainted  with  the  large 
and  delicious  varieties  that  are  grown  in  Europe.  A 
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skillful  amateur  grower,  who  traveled  in  Europe, 
writes  me  that  their  berries  are  not  only  larger  than 
ours,  but  very  much  better.  Last  January,  I  mailed 
some  Timhrell  plants  to  an  experienced  grower  in 
England,  and  they  friaited  all  right,  hut  the  quality 
was  not  up  to  the  standard.  Here  it  is  mie  of  our 
best,  hilt  not  tlw  best,  I  expect  to  fruit  some  20  of  the 
best  French,  Herman  and  English  varieties  next  year, 
and  hope  to  find  some  prizes  among  them.  I  have 
rarely  seen  finer  berries  than  a  few  of  the  Noble  that 
I  raised  last  June. 

In  growing  strawberries  in  hills,  there  are  two 
things  to  be  avoided  :  letting  the  runners  grow  too 
long  without  being  cut,  and  letting  the  plants  come 
to  a  standstill  for  want  of  frequent  cultivation.  In 
order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  cutting  the  runners,  it 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  they  appear.  After  they 
have  drawn  upon  the  parent  plant  for  a  week  or  two, 
they  have  done  about  all  the  harm  they  can.  If  cul¬ 
tivation  is  not  frequent  enough  to  keep  a  loose  surface, 
the  foliage  is  likely  to  suffer.  Even  a  heavy  mulch 
will  not  take  the  place  of  stirring  the  soil.  One  of 
the  most  successful  growers  of  my  acquaintance,  sets 
his  plants  in  rows  both  ways,  and  keeps  the  wheel  hoe 
riinning.  He  often  raises  three  bushels  to  the  square 
rod,  and  two-thirds  as  many  from  plants  set  in  the 
summer. 

Increasing  Strawberries  Rapidly. — How  few  of 
us  know  what  can  be  done  by  good  culture  !  And 
yet,  what  is  better  worth  knowing  ?  A  grower  in 
Massachusetts  bought  one  plant  of  the  Marshall  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  when  that  variety  was  worth  $10  per 
dozen.  In  a  year  from  that  time,  he  sold  300,  and  had 
some  left  for  his  own  planting.  A  friend  near  Dayton, 
Ohio,  .set  out  one  plant  of  the  Staples  from  which  he 
raised  900  the  .same  year.  The  next  sea.son  he  picked 
134  quarts  of  berries,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  many  of 
the  plants  were  left  to  bear.  In  the  spring  of  1893,  I 
received  12  plants  of  the  Hrandy  wine  for  trial.  Each 
one  was  taken  up  with  about  a  pint  of  earth,  and  tied 
in  a  piece  of  cloth.  These  bore  fine  berries  within  10 
weeks  of  planting,  after  which  they  made  runners 
enough  to  set  a  row  400  feet  long  in  August.  Still 
later,  they  made  nearly  1,000  plants,  which  were  set 
out  this  spring.  All  this  in  a  very  dry  season,  with 
simply  good,  common  culture.  Any  careful  grower 
might  easily  take  a  dozen  plants  in  the  spring  and 
plant  them  eight  feet  apart  in  a  row  100  feet  long,  and 
have  a  solid  bed  three  feet  wide  in  the  fall.  This 
would  require  some  fussing,  and  that  is  good  for  most 
of  us. 

Planting  Sunburned  I’otatoes. — In  May  of  last 
year,  I  put  a  bushel  of  American  Wonder  potatoes  in 
one  of  the  3x4  feet  flats  in  which  we  dry  bulbs,  four 
inches  deep,  with  a  lath  bottom,  and  put  it  in  a  sunny 
place  till  July  1.  By  that  time,  they  were  green  and 
covered  with  large  green  buds  not  easily  broken  oft’. 
They  were  then  planted  and  well  cared  for.  Although 
the  season  was  dry,  they  yielded  at  the  rate  of  about 
300  bushels  per  acre,  nearly  all  of  good  size.  My  next 
neighbor,  seeing  my  success,  planted  his  on  July  11 
this  year,  and  raised  his  finest  potatoes  from  that 
planting. 

WHAT  SAY? 

Butter  or  Beef  ? — At  the  last  meeting  of  our  farm¬ 
ers’  club,  the  discussion  of  butter  vs.  beef  production 
for  profit  consumed  nearly  all  the  time  without  any 
conclusions  being  reached.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  question  to  The  R.  N.- Y.  for  settlement.  Sup- 
po.se  that  we  start  with  two  calves,  four  months  old,  one 
for  butter,  the  other  for  beef.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  both  animals  are  sold  to  the  butcher.  Which 
animal  has  produced  the  greater  profit  ?  g.  w.  b. 

Charleston,  Ind. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  give  it  up.  We  think  that  it  depends 
more  on  the  man,  than  on  the  calf.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  figures  to  present,  we  hope  they  will  take 
a  hand  in  the  discussion. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY! 

The  Lawyer  Apple,  is,  I  think,  identical  with  an 
apple  sent  out  from  Delaware  as  Delaware  Red  Winter. 
While  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  plant  it  in  New 
Jersey,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  fine  looking  apple,  and 
would  no  doubt  sell  well.  It  is  so  long  coming  into 
bearing,  that  it  is  unprofitable.  We  have  the  two 
apples,  and  I  can  see  no  difference  in  tree,  blossom  or 
fruit,  and  neither  tree  is  productive  as  yet.  i.  j.  b. 

Titusville,  N.  J. 

Gathering  Leaves. — W.  P.,  of  Portchester,  N.  Y., 
touches  an  important  farm  operation  which  is  often 
neglected  from  lack  of  proper  methods  and  appliances. 
We  gathered  12  two-horse  loads  of  leaves  last  fall,  have 
already  gathered  11  this  fall,  and  have  several  loads 
more  accessible  in  the  woods.  As  they  are  somewhat 
damp,  probably  a  load  will  weigh  1,750  pounds.  The 
horses  estimate  it  at  that  when  they  draw  it.  Our 


wagon  box  is  feet  by  3  feet  two  inches  by  45  inches 
deep.  A  flaring  top  is  awkward  in  the  woods  driving 
among  trees.  The  objection  to  W.  P.’s  sheet  for 
gathering  leaves  is  the  difficulty  of  raising  it  over  the 
side-boards,  as  a  leaf  rigging  is  necessarily  high,  six 
or  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  To  walk  up  a  plank 
with  each  sheetful,  is  hard  work,  for  a  good  many  arm¬ 
fuls  are  necessary  to  make  a  load.  I  am  speaking  from 
experience  with  a  similar  contrivance. 

Some  time  ago  we  fell  in  with  a  straw  fork  which 
works  well.  It  has  five  wooden  tines  resembling 
cradle  fingers,  each  two  feet  long.  The  spread  at  the 
points  is  20  inches,  and  at  the  heel  nine  inches.  A 
cast-iron  head  with  five  sockets  for  the  fingers,  is  the 
base  of  the  tool.  The  handle,  about  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  hay  fork  handle,  is  larger  than  a  rake  stale, 
and  smaller  than  a  fork  handle.  The  hang  of  the  fork 
is  excellent.  With  this  tool,  a  man  standing  on  the 
ground  can  easily  fork  leaves  over  the  high  side¬ 
boards  into  a  cart  or  wagon.  The  fork  will  carry 
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from  one-third  to  one-half  as  many  leaves  as  W.  P.’s 
sheet.  With  his  cart  and  our  fork,  I  think  one  would 
have  a  good  outfit  to  gather  bedding.  e.  c.  birge. 
Connecticut. 


4  HARD  ROAD  IN  SAND. 

How  can  a  hard  road  be  made  from  one  that  Is  all  sand,  when 
there  Is  but  very  little  loam  to  be  had  ?  m.  t. 

Southold,  L.  I. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  kind  of  material  what¬ 
ever,  as  being  available.  It  is,  therefore,  inferred  that 
a  permanent  road-bed  is  desired,  for  which  purpose 
I  would  recommend  a  macadam  road-bed,  10  or  12  feet 
wide  and  six,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  according  to 
the  probable  traffic  over  the  road.  A  sandy  bottom 
makes  the  best  foundation  for  a  telford  or  macadam 
road.  Wet  sand  becomes  hard,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  sea  shore.  Wet  clay 
becomes  a  sticky  mass,  and  will  ooze  up  between 
stone  or  brick.  Hence,  for  a  sandy  road,  grade  and 
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prepare  the  road  bed.  After  the  proper  excavation  is 
made  for  the  stone  construction,  should  the  bed  be  a 
mass  of  loose  sand  for  several  inches,  a  plank  should 
be  set  on  edge  on  each  side  of  the  space  excavated. 
If  water  be  handy,  sprinkle  the  bottom  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  roll  it,  then  apply  the  stone  for  the  bottom  course 
all  the  way  across  the  road-bed  from  plank  to  plank. 
Thoroughly  roll,  then  put  on  the  .second  course,  roll 
again,  then  put  on  the  finishing  courses  and  continue 
the  rolling  until  the  road  is  compact  and  solid.  A  little 
clay  or  loam  or  a  slight  coating  of  stone  dust  as  a 
binder  on  the  bottom  course,  migh  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  before  applying  the  second  course.  Having  thor¬ 
oughly  rolled  the  completed  stone  work,  remove  the 
plank  and  fill  in  the  space  with  three  or  four-inch 
stone  and  ram  or  roll  them  solid.  Bank  up  the  sides 
with  earth,  using  loam  or  clay.  If  this  is  not  available, 
after  sloping  the  sides  to  conform  to  the  arch  of  the 
stone  work,  clean  out  the  ditches  on  each  side,  spread 
the  turf,  grass  and  mud  on  top  of  the  sand  banking 
the  stone,  and  roll  it  firm.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  of 


this  material  to  make  the  basis  for  a  sward,  .sow  rye 
or  Crimson  clover,  and  such  grass  seed  as  may  be  best 
suited  to  the  locality  and  encourage  a  growth  that 
will  prevent  washing,  and  also  make  a  foundation  for 
the  support  of  vehicles  when  passing  each  other,  as 
well  as  make  a  firm  shoulder  to  hold  the  stone  road¬ 
bed  in  position.  A  road  of  this  character,  if  not  over 
90  miles  from  the  quarries,  should  be  built  six  inches 
deep  (which  will  answer  on  many  cross-country  roads) 
for  about  45  cents  per  square  yard.  Of  course,  this 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  distance  from  the  rail¬ 
road  depot  or  boat  landings  edward  burrough. 

New  Jer.sey  Com’r  of  ihiblic  Roads. 


BEST  FOOD  FOR  CELERY. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  celery  growers  as  to  which  will 
produce  the  best  results— manure  or  fertilizers.  What  kind  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  ?  My  ground  is  a  deep,  damp  swamp,  almost 
entirely  vegetable  mold,  with  irrigation  at  hand  if  need  be. 

Shelby  County,  O.  w.  b.  t. 

Shots  at  the  Bull's-Eye. 

Celery  growing  cannot  be  easily  overdone  by  proper 
fertilizing.  We  use  both,  well  composted  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  commercial  fertilizer,  the  latter  being  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  pota.sh  and  ammonia.  We  consider 
phosphoric  acid  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
other  two  elements.  In  a  soil  such  as  that  of  W.  B. 
T. ,  we  would  consider  a  proper  commercial  fertilizer 
sufficient  without  stable  manure.  With  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizers,  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  is  all  important  to 
insure  a  good  crop.  ii.  m.  engle  &  son. 

With  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  and  undoubtedly 
all  the  vegetable  matter  needed,  this  becomes  one  of 
the  easiest  questions  to  answer  I  have  ever  been  asked. 

I  would  apply  100  bushels  of  hard-wood  ashes  if  ob¬ 
tainable  ;  if  not,  500  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre.  With  an  application  of  some  reliable  fertilizer 
containing,  ammonia,  eight  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid, 
10  per  cent;  potash,  five  per  cent,  two  tons  per  acre,  and 
the  crop  properly  cared  for  from  start  to  finish,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  as  to  the  outcome.  With  the  Mapes 
Vegetable  Manure,  I  have  answered  this  question  in 
the  field  more  than  once.  I  have  thought  that  it  paid 
me  better  to  apply  the  fertilizer  beside  the  rows  after 
the  plants  were  established.  M.  gabrahan. 

Penn.sylvania. 

There  is  no  better  feed  for  the  growth  of  good 
quality  celery  on  muck  land,  than  stable  manure. 
Plow  deep  in  the  fall.  During  the  winter  months,  apply 
liberally  yard  manure — horse  or  sheep  is  best.  After 
harrowing  well  in  spring,  make  deep  furrows  with 
the  shovel  plow.  If  you  have  hen  manure  or  well  com¬ 
posted  yard  manure,  put  some  of  this  in  the  bottoms 
of  furrows  and  cover  with  soil  before  setting  the 
plants.  If  none  of  the  above  manures  is  to  be  had, 
make  a  light  mark,  and  use  fertilizers  quite  freely. 
Use  plenty  of  pota.sh  on  all  muck  soils.  If  the  muck 
has  been  cropped  for  many  years,  I  would  sow  part  of 
it  each  year  to  clover.  A.  donald. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

/Is  Grown  On  a  Large  Scale. 

I  have  had  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  applied  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 
Stable  manure  plowed  in  at  this  time,  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  cause  the  crop  to  rust,  and  my  practice  is  to 
set  celery  on  land  which  has  been  treated  several 
months  before  with  either  stable  manure  or  green 
manuring  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  humus 
in  the  soil.  Then,  by  applying  1,200  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  a  complete  high-grade  fertilizer,  a  very  .satis¬ 
factory  clean  growth  can  be  secured,  other  things 
being  equal.  Here  we  use  what  stable  manure  we 
make  on  the  plantation,  of  course,  and  we  depend 
largely  on  cow  peas  as  nitrogen  gatherers  and  for 
humus  ;  but  our  crops  are  all  made  with  chemicals. 
With  the  vast  areas  in  the  truck  crops  common  here — 
70,  80  or  100  acres  in  one  crop  such  as  cabbage  or  snap 
beams — it  would  be  impo.ssible  to  cover  the  ground 
with  stable  manure,  and  we  get  better  and  cleaner  re¬ 
sults  with  fewer  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  under 
this  system  than  one  would  with  barnyard  manure. 
We  supplement  the  chemicals  with  marl,  swamp  muck, 
woods  earth,  etc.,  and  a  regular  sowing  of  cow  peas 
after  the  crop  is  off  in  the  early  summer.  The  pea 
vines  cover  the  ground  in  a  dense  mass  and  may  either 
be  plowed  under  green  at  th.e  end  of  the  fall  or 
allowed  to  dry  and  then  be  turned  under  in  the  early 
winter.  There  are  competent  advocates  for  both 
plans. 

To  answer  W.  B.  T.’s  inquiry  specifically,  I  would 
consider  it  absurd,  as  well  as  injurious,  for  him  to  use 
stable  manure  on  “  deep,  damp  swamp  ”  ground  which 
has  humus  in  plenty  and  to  spare.  I  would  prepare 
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the  ground  carefully  a  month  before  transplanting, 
and  harrow  in  thoroughly,  50  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
unleached,  hard- wood  ashes.  1  would  harrow  again 
before  marking  out  for  transplanting,  and  then  apply 
in  the  row  thoroughly  incorporating  with  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches  and  1}4  foot  wide,  1,200  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  good  complete  fertilizer  that  would 
analyze  five  per  cent  each  ammonia  and  potash  and 
seven  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid.  W.  IL  T. 
will  also  find  that  the  damp  swamp  soil  will  not  be 
favorable  for  blanching  the  celery  in  the  usual  way  by 
earthing  up,  as  this  would  probably  cause  rust. 
Although  the  dampness  of  the  soil  naturally  existing 
in  the  swamp,  would  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  yet  the  soil  when  used  moist  in  handling  or 
banking  the  crop,  would  very  likely  bake  hard  around 
the  plants  and  interfere  with  their  development.  To 
make  a  success,  this  celery  must  be  blanched  between 
boards  set  on  edge. 

In  a  general  way,  I  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  good  crop  of  celery  unless  the  ground  is  in 
first-class  mechanical  condition.  It  is  no  use  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  crop  on  a  poor  or  worn-out  piece  of 
land,  no  matter  how  heavily  it  may  be  fertilized  at 
the  time  of  planting.  1  like  to  have  my  celery  ground 
planned  out  two  years  ahead,  and  spend  the  interven¬ 
ing  time  in  working  it  up  to  the  point  by  judicious 
cropping  and  manuring.  This  will  pay  in  connection 
with  other  crops  as  well,  under  any  circumstances. 

Columbus  County,  N.  C.  kolanl. 


HOW  TO  GET  BIG  EGGS. 

1)0  TUKY  KEPRK8ENT  BREED  OR  FEP:D  ? 

Admitting'  that  breeding  will  accomplish  the  desired  result,  can 
the  size  of  eggs  be  increased  by  feeding  ?  If  so,  how  ?  m.  b.  p. 

Henderson,  N.  C. 

Fat  Hens  and  Old  Hens. 

Feeding  will  not  increase  the  size  of  eggs,  though 
when  hens  are  fat,  they  lay  eggs  of  larger  size  than 
the  normal,  but  fewer  of  them.  It  happens  that  extra 
feeding  sometimes  results  in  very  small  eggs.  Pullets 
usually  begin  laying  small  eggs,  the  size  being  in¬ 
creased,  however,  as  they  approach  maturity. 

New  Jersey.  !’•  H-  JACOBS. 

H  is  a  Matter  of  Strain. 

Both  the  size  and  color  of  eggs  are  affected  largely 
by  the  strain.  Different  strains  of  Brahmas  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  for  instance,  vary  largely  in  the  size 
and  color  of  their  eggs.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  can 
be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  a  proper  variety  of  feed, 
and  extreme  care.  I  bought  a  lot  of  eggs  from  a 
strain  of  Light  Brahmas  a  few  years  ago  that  suited 
me  for  market  purposes,  and,  though  the  eggs  were 
small,  I  supposed  that  1  could  feed  them  up  in  size 
and  color.  But  1  was  obliged  to  give  them  up  alto¬ 
gether,  for  I  couldn’t  start  the  eggs.  I  have  often 
noticed  in  my  travels  South,  that  the  eggs  from  all 
breeds  were  very  much  undersized,  and  have  been 
often  assured  by  breeders  that  they  had  sent  for  eggs 
from  the  North,  receiving  fine,  large  eggs,  but  that 
the  eggs  from  the  progeny  never  equaled  the  original 
in  size.  So  I  have  always  attributed  it  to  the  debil¬ 
itating  effects  of  the  extreme  heat  which,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  affects  human  beings  as  well  as  birds. 

Massachusetts.  james  rankin. 

Why  Southern  Eggs  Are  Small. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  size  of  the  egg  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  feeding,  though  it  can  be  done  by  breed¬ 
ing.  But  I  believe  that  an  ill-fed,  half-starved  hen, 
would  not  lay  as  large  an  egg  as  were  she  in  good 
condition.  This,  however,  is  only  theory  on  my  part. 
As  to  small  eggs  in  the  South,  the  stock  from  what  I 
have  seen,  is  small  with  considerable  game  blood  in  it, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  eggs.  Large  chickens 
or  fowls  are  almost  unknown  in  the  markets.  An 
infusion  of  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte  blood,  would 
work  wonders  among  Southern  farmers,  and  the  active 
interest  now  shown  by  Southern  fanciers  will  bring 
that  about  in  time.  w.  h.  ordway. 

New  Jersey. 

Wyckoff’s  Notes  on  “  The  Business  Hen.” 

Small  eggs,  generally,  can  be  remedied  only  by  breed¬ 
ing,  although  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  size  of  the 
egg  is  affected,  to  some  extent,  by  the  quantity  of 
food  given.  I  also  find  that  the  quality  has  some 
effect.  When  feeding  regularly  every  day  a  certain 
amount  of  feed  to  my  hens  when  they  were  laying 
their  best,  1  have  noted  that  the  eggs  began  to  de¬ 
crease  in  size,  and  shortly  after,  to  fall  off  in  number. 
When  carefully  examined,  the  hens  were  found  to  be 
losing  in  flesh.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  feed, 
there  was  first  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  egg.  and, 
second,  an  increase  in  the  number  laid.  By  increasing 
the  amount  of  feed  still  further,  giving  them  all  they 
could  be  induced  to  eat,  the  eggs  increased  in  size, 
many  of  them  being  rough  and  ill-shaped,  and  many 
doubled  yolked.  As  this  crowding  of  feed  continued, 


the  hens  became  very  fat,  and  many  of  them  would 
break  down,  become  sick  and  stop  laying,  with  the 
general  result  of  a  decreased  number  of  eggs,  and 
many  of  the  hens  badly  out  of  condition. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  food  affecting  the  size  of 
eggs,  I  have  noticed  that  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  food  was  highly  nitrogenous,  such  as  .skim-milk, 
curd,  or  lean  meat,  the  eggs  would  increase  to  more 
than  their  normal  size  ;  but  the  hens  soon  get  out  of 
condition  from  such  feeding,  after  which  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  would  rapidly  decrease.  In  feeding  and 
caring  for  my  hens  of  late  years,  I  have  learned  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  size  of  the  eggs  each  day, 
as  I  find  that  one  of  the  first  means  of  determining  the 
proper  amount  of  food  required  by  the  flock.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  eggs,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  pay 
more  attention  to  selecting  breeding  stock  that  lay 
eggs  of  the  desired  size  and  shape.  Second,  properly 
to  grow  and  develop  the  pullets  bred  from  them,  by 
good  care  and  generous  feeding,  so  that  they  will 
be  hens  at  six  and  seven  months  of  age,  laying  hens’ 
eggs,  and  not  half  grown  pullets  all  their  lives,  laying 
(when  they  do  lay)  pullets’  eggs.  c  h.  wyckoff. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Some  Truths  About  Japan  Plums. 

O.  K,  L.,  Indianola,  III. — 1.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  .Japan  plums.  Do 
they  bear  fruit  on  last  year’s  wood  like  the  peach  ? 
Should  they  be  cut  back  like  the  peach  ?  2.  How 

about  the  misnomers  ?  I  have  been  deceived.  First, 
I  bought  50  of  the  Chabot  trees.  Then  1  read  about 
the  Yellow  Japan  and  got  50  more.  Then  1  heard 
of  the  Hatanico.  Now  I  find  that  the  whole  lot  are 
the  same  variety.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Botan,  Abundance,  and  True  Sweet  Botan  are  the 
same  ;  also  that  Satsuma  and  Blood  are  the  same.  I 
have  the  Ogon  and  Burbank,  and  don’t  want  to  buy 
them  again  under  different  names. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  The  plum  produces  its  fruit  on  the 
small  spurs  formed  on  the  sides,  and  upon  the  very 
ends  of  branches  of  from  one  to  three  years’  growth. 
These  fruiting  branches  should,  therefore,  be  pre¬ 
served  or  cut  back  as  one  desires  his  trees  to  bear 
heavily  or  otherwise.  2.  Our  friend  has  not  been  de¬ 
ceived  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  Japan  plums  are 
badly  mixed  as  to  names.  Chabot  is  all  right.  This 
was  introduced  by  Luther  Burbank  in  1886.  The 
“  Yellow  Japans,”  according  to  Prof.  Bailey,  are 
Georgeson  and  Normand.  The  Ilattankios  (not  llatan- 
ico)  class  is  so  called  because  of  its  shape  only,  being 
more  conical  than  the  Botan  or  Botankios.  Botan  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  varieties.  The  Sweet  Botan  is 
now  recognized  as  the  Abundance,  though  the  Berck- 
mans  is  also  called  True  Sweet  Botan  and  Sweet  Botan. 
The  Satsuma  and  Satsuma  Blood  are  the  same.  This 
variety  has  also  been  called  Yonemomo.  Ogon  and 
Burbank  are  all  right. 

Wood  or  Garbage  Ashes  for  Fertilizer. 

J.  P.,  Portcuje  la  Prairie,  Manitoba. — Which  would  be 
best  for  my  garden,  wood  ashes  or  ashes  made  at  the 
garbage  ground  where  ashes  from  private  families 
are  put,  and  all  the  stable  manure  from  12  large  sta¬ 
bles  and  all  the  dead  horses,  are  burned  ?  From  75 
to  100  horses  and  other  stock  are  burned  there  each 
year.  I  have  about  12  acres  of  vegetable  garden,  and 
2,000  small  fruit  vines,  raise  large  quantities  of  as¬ 
paragus  and  celery.  I  also  grow  about  20  acres  of 
potatoes  yearly.  I  am  only  two  miles  from  the  wood 
ashes,  and  IK  from  the  garbage  ground. 

Ans. — You  can  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  answer 
such  a  question  with  no  idea  as  to  the  really  essential 
things.  We  do  not  know  what  you  are  to  pay  for  the 
ashes,  or  what  they  analyze.  Suppose  you  said,  “  I 
am  offered  a  big  Percheron  horse  and  a  smaller  Cleve¬ 
land  Bay  horse,  which  do  you  think  I  would  better 
buy  ?  ”  We  could  not  answer  that  because  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  much  work  the  horses  can 
do.  You  will  buy  the  one  that  will  do  the  most  work 
for  you,  and  you  have  rules  for  deciding  which  that 
will  be.  In  like  manner,  you  will  buy  of  wood  or  gar¬ 
bage  ashes  the  kind  that  will  give  you  most  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  for  a  dollar,  whether  you  pay  for 
them  or  simply  have  the  cost  of  the  hauling.  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  you  how  much  of  these  substances  are  in 
the  ashes,  just  as  your  eye  enables  you  to  estimate 
how  much  work  there  is  in  the  horse.  It  is  always 
blind  business  to  buy  any  fertilizer  without  knowing 
what  it  analyzes.  If  the  “  garbage  ”  is  just  a  mixture 


of  town  ashes,  swill  and  stable  manure  mixed  together 
with  dead  horses  burned  on  it,  the  question  is  whether 
coal  is  burned  in  the  stoves.  If  it  is,  the  “garbage” 
is  not  of  very  great  value.  In  our  own  town,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  largely  coal  ashes  and 
old  tin  cans.  It  seems  to  us  that  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  haul  the  stable  manure  direct,  and  also  the  wood 
ashes.  No  form  of  ashes  can  give  you  nitrogen,  because 
this  substance  is  always  driven  off  in  burning.  You 
will  need  lots  of  nitrogen  for  your  vegetables,  and 
stable  manure  will  supply  it. 

How  a  Potato  Grows. 

J.  A.  E.,  Tiffin,  0. — Many  of  the  potatoes  have  a 
brown  or  rusty  streak  through  the  center.  I  noticed 
this  peculiarity  last  year.  1.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Will 
this  not  get  worse  by  planting  affected  tubers  ?  2. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  explain  the  manner  in  which  a 
potato  develops,  I  mean  the  tuber  ?  Does  it  grow  by 
expansion,  or  as  you  notice  the  circle  in  the  growth 
of  a  tree  each  year  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No  ;  we  can  not  explain  it.  2.  The  stem 
sends  out  roots  just  the  same  as  does  any  other  stem 
or  cutting.  The  plant  branches  above  ground  the 
same  as  other  plants.  But  it  also  gives  a  system  of 
stems  below  ground,  which  do  not  develop  leaves,  but 
which  after  growing  to  lengths  which  vary  with  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  cease  lateral  growth.  The  end  of  the 
stem  begins  to  swell  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the 
maturity  of  the  plant.  The  tubers  develop  buds  (eyes) 
just  the  same  as  the  above-ground  stems  develop  buds. 
The  buds  (eyes)  of  the  tuber,  however,  are  supplied 
with  a  great  abundance  of  nutritious  matter — mostly 
starch — a  reservation  for  another  year’s  growth.  The 
above-ground  stems  die  because  their  service  has 
ended  in  assuring  the  preservation  of  the  tuber  for 
another  year.  This  flesh  of  the  tuber  is  being  depos¬ 
ited  all  the  while  by  layers,  so  to  say  which  may  be 
said  to  correspond  to  the  cambium  layer  of  the  above¬ 
ground  stems.  Probably  all  leading  seedsmen  will 
offer  Carman  No.  1  in  small  quantities  and  at  a  very 
high  price — not  less,  we  would  gue.ss,  than  §25  a 
barrel.  This  is  merely  a  guess.  Forced  propagation 
may  have  so  increased  the  supply,  that  the  price  will 
be  much  less.  We  would  not  buy  such  seed,  however, 
if  we  knew  it. 

Potato  Sprouts  That  Did  Not  "Pan  Out.” 

Several  Sidbscribers. — What  was  the  outcome  of  the 
“potato  experiment”  described  on  page  258  ? 

Ans. — This  was  a  statement  by  L.  B.  Pierce,  Summit 
County,  Ohio,  regarding  the  Carman  No.  1  potato.  By 
taking  off  and  potting  the  sprouts  from  a  fair-sized 
tuber,  Mr.  Pierce  expected  to  get  200  plants  which  he 
purposed  to  plant  outdoors  in  May — in  the  belief  that 
he  ought  to  raise  10  bushels  of  potatoes  from  them. 
Mr.  Pierce  sends  this  report.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  willingness  to  chronicle  a  failure  : 

That  potato  experiment  did  not  turn  out  as  I  hoped  it  -would, 
but  I  learned  something.  Potatoes  cannot  be  successfully  multi¬ 
plied  from  cuttings,  for  two  reasons.  The  taking  of  a  cutting  from 
a  thrifty  plant  seems  to  act  exactly  the  same  as  when  a  frost  cuts 
a  young  potato  plant  back  to  the  grround — the  plant  seems  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  from  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  recover.  In  order 
to  get  a  series  of  cuttings,  it  is  necessary  to  start  very  early  as  I 
did,  and  then  the  first  rooted  plants  mature  and  grow  small  pota¬ 
toes  before  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  plant  out-of-doors. 
With  a  vaiuable  new  variety,  I  suppose  one  might  have  a  mild 
hot-bed  and  put  the  cuttings  right  to  growing,  but  the  variety 
would  have  to  be  very  valuable  to  pay  for  this  trouble,  and  one 
would  need  more  than  one  tuber  to  start  with. 

Where  I  live,  we  often  have  frosts  as  late  as  May  27,  and  so  my 
plants  were  not  removed  from  the  greenhouse  until  about  that 
time.  I  had  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire,  the  potatoes  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  special  attention,  and  I  found  that  about  50  out  of  130  plants 
had  made  tubers  and  were  about  dead.  There  were  about  70  little 
potatoes  from  the  size  of  Marrowfat  peas  to  that  of  a  brownie 
marble.  These  were  put  into  a  basket  and  set  on  a  bench  in  the 
greenhouse  to  season  for  planting.  Strawberry  time  was  at  hand, 
we  were  very  busy,  and  these  were  not  planted  until  July  5,  and 
never  came  up.  The  80  plants  that  were  thrifty  June  1,  were  planted 
in  a  place  reserved  among  other  potatoes  in  a  rich  old  fence  row, 
and  fared  the  same  that  nearly  all  potatoes  planted  at  that  time  in 
Summit  County,  did.  They  succumbed  to  a  period  of  drought  that 
extended  from  June  17  to  September  5.  The  result  was  that  it  was 
diflicult  to  find  many  potatoes  at  digging  time,  October  16.  There 
was  nearly  a  peck  of  little  and  big,  and  the  only  satisfaction  lean 
get  out  of  the  experiment,  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
fence  row,  planted  to  Early  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Lee’s  Favorite, 
was  not  worth  digging.  The  satisfaction  lies,  not  in  not  getting 
potatoes,  but  in  having  the  Carman  No.  1  show  such  drought- 
resisting  qualities.  Of  the  13  pieces  into  which  the  potato  was 
cut,  two  did  not  sprout,  and  some  sprouted  the  fourth  time,  the 
sprouts  being  taken  off  when  an  inch  or  more  high.  Next  year  I 
shall  not  force  the  season,  but  shall  bed  the  tubers  about  April  1. 
The  little  potatoes  I  shall  halve,  and  the  larger  ones  cut  to  single 
eyes.  I  shall  remove  the  sprouts  as  fast  as  large  enough,  and 
commence  to  plant  in  open  grround  about  May  10,  arranging  to 
protect  from  frost  if  necessary.  l.  b.  pierce. 

New  Facts  About  Crimson  Clover. 

J.  H.  N.,  Louisa,  Ky. — I,  too,  am  interested  in  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  None  was  ever  sowed  in  this  section  until 
I  sowed  about  10  bushels  this  summer,  mostly  in  my 
corn  and  tobacco  fields  at  the  last  cultivation.  Although 
the  season  has  been  unusually  dry  (in  fact,  the  worst 
drought  prevailing  after  it  was  sown,  and  still  continu¬ 
ing  to  a  great  extent)  most  of  the  fields  show  a  good 
catch.  Desiring  to  experiment  somewhat  with  it,  I 
grazed  one  of  the  fields  after  cutting  the  tobacco,  and 
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have  already  obtained  value  received  for  seed  and 
labor  in  the  pasturage.  I  allow^ed  it  to  be  grazed  down 
close,  and  then  removed  the  stock,  and  it  has  spread 
out,  making  almost  a  perfect  mat  over  the  surface. 
The  roots  seem  to  have  added  extra  growth  since 
grazing  off  the  tops.  It  looks  as  though  it  had  nestled 
down  close  to  the  ground  for  protection  from  the 
winter’s  cold.  I  mail  you  a  sample  of  the  poorest  and 
best  from  a  corn  field  sown  about  August  1.  The  poor¬ 
est  seems  to  be  changing  its  color  since  we  have  had 
a  very  hard  freeze — temperature  18  degrees  above  zero. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  the 
clover  to  change  to  such  a  color  during  the  cold 
weather. 

S.  M.,  Harlan,  Ind. — What  clover  huller  is  used  for 
thrashing  Crimson  clover  seed  ? 

Ans. — The  purplish  shade  observed  on  this  Crimson 
clover,  is  not  unusual  on  individual  plants  in  frosty 
weather.  It  is  not  an  indication  of  injury,  and  should 
cause  no  alarm.  I  still  think  this  clover  will  prove 
hardy  wherever  Eed  clover  is,  and  of  much  greater 
adaptability  to  varying  conditions  and  requirements. 

The  seed  is  hulled  by  the  ordinary  clover  hullers, 
using  ju.st  enough  of  the  concaves  to  knock  off  the 
heads,  which  is  very  easily  done,  and  adapting  the 
mesh  of  the  screens  to  the  size  of  the  seed.  I  think 
all  the  manufacturers  are  now  posted  on  these  points. 

I  have  about  20  acres  sowed  with  Winter  oats  and 
Crimson  clover,  some  early  and  some  late — all  to  be 
cut  for  the  silo.  Last  year,  I  used  rye  and  Italian 
Rye  grass  with  the  clover,  but  the  Rye  grass  seed  is 
too  expensive ;  the  rye  hardens  too  much  before  the 
clover  is  ready,  so  neither  quite  fills  the  bill.  When, 
last  summer,  I  saw  the  statement  of  your  Tennessee 
subscriber  about  making  hay  from  his  mixture  of 
Winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover,  the  “missing  link” 
seemed  to  be  found.  Using  much  manure,  as  I  do, 
and  growing  very  much  clover  and  cow  peas,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  combination  is  not  only  the  ideal  for  for¬ 
age,  but  equally  so  for  utilizing  the  great  stores  of 
nitrogen  accumulated  by  the  legumes,  and  doubtless 
leaves  ample  supplies  for  the  corn  of  the  rotation. 

Many  correspondents  of  the  agricultural  papers 
speak  of  giving  heavy  dressings  of  manure  to  their 
promising  and  thrifty  Crimson  clover,  to  keep  it  from 
freezing  out.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any  mulch  more 
than  it  provides  for  itself.  If  it  needs  any  fertilizer, 
dissolved  rock  and  potash  would  fit  the  case  better 
and  cheaper,  while  the  manure  might  find  some  other 
crop  more  hungry  for  it.  Some  of  your  experimenters 
will  find  next  spring  that  their  Crimson  clover  is  a 
very  robust  grower,  and  did  not  need  so  much  coddling. 
Delaware.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Hollow  Celery;  Best  Varieties. 

T.,  Leamington,  Ont. — 1.  What  causes  certain  varie¬ 
ties  ot  celery  to  become  hollow  ?  2.  What  is  the  most 
nutty  variety  of  celery  to  grow  on  muck  land  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Dry  weather.  A  check  in  the  growth  of 
celery  means  more  or  less  hollow  stems.  2.  The 
red  varieties — it  matters  little  which — are  the  most 
“  nutty.” 

“  Big-Head”  In  a  Colt. 

F.  D.  R.,  Cumberland,  Md. — I  have  a  two-year-old 
colt  that  has  considerable  swelling  in  the  face  about 
six  inches  above  the  nostrils.  It  has  been  coming 
about  four  months.  Several  persons  pronounce  it  big- 
head.  About  two  months  ago,  the  same  colt  became 
frightened  while  being  driven,  and  made  a  few  long 
leaps  to  the  sidewalk,  or  rather  on  to  the  sidewalk. 
She  at  once  showed  considerable  lameness  in  the  left 
front  leg.  .  We  treated  this  for  several  weeks,  when 
the  soreness  seemed  to  affect  her  all  over — especially 
in  the  hind  quarters.  We  have  had  to  lift  her  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  and  when  she  can  get  up  herself,  she 
rises  like  a  cow — hind  parts  first. 

Ans. — The  colt  is  evidently  suffering  from  osteo¬ 
porosis,  commonly  called  big-head.  This  is  a  disease 
of  mal-nutrition  of  the  bones,  and  consists  of  an  ex¬ 
cessive  development  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  interior 
of  the  bones  ;  causing  the  bones,  especially  of  the  face 
and  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  to  become  swollen, 
softened  and  brittle.  In  addition  to  the  swelling  of 
the  bones  of  the  face  below  the  eyes,  you  will  find 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  thickened  and  rounded. 
This  is  usually  the  first  outward  sign  of  the  disease. 
Later  will  occur  lameness  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs, 
with  swelling  of  the  joints  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  The  animal  will  become 
weak  in  the  back,  and  finally  unable  to  rise  without 
assistance.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given  to  account  for  the  per¬ 
verted  nutrition  of  the  bones.  The  general  opinion 
has  been  that  it  was  due  to  a  deficiency  of  some  of  the 
nutritive  elements  in  the  food. 

Cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  horses,  suffer  from  the 
disease.  Horses  suffer  most  commonly  at  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  after  seven  years. 
Curative  treatment  of  the  disease  has  been  unsatisfac¬ 


tory.  The  best  I’esults  have  followed  a  course  of 
nux  vomica,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet.  Groiind 
fiaxseed  or  linseed  cake  with  oats  or  bran,  are  espe¬ 
cially  indicated.  Of  the  powdered  nux  vomica,  give  the 
colt  one-half  teaspoonful  in  the  feed  twice  daily,  for 
three  or  four  days  ;  then  one-teaspoonful  doses  for  a 
like  period.  Continue  increasing  the  dose  by  one-half 
teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  days,  until  jerkings  or 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur,  which  can  be  made 
more  noticeable  if  a  quick  movement  is  made  to  slightly 
excite  the  animal.  Then  reduce  the  dose  to  one-half 
of  what  is  being  given  at  this  time.  For  a  full-grown 
horse,  begin  with,  and  increase  the  dose  by  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  instead  of  half  teaspoonfuls.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Swelling  on  the  Horse's  Withers. 

S.  M.  F.,  Takoma,  D.  C. — One  of  my  horses  has  a  soft 
swelling,  about  as  large  as  a  goose  egg  on  his  withers, 
which  I  am  afraid  will  prove  to  be  fistula.  I  first  no¬ 
ticed  it  about  five  weeks  ago.  At  one  time,  he  could 
with  difficulty  get  his  head  down  to  graze.  What  is  it 
and  what  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

Ans. — Cut  the  swelling  freely  open.  If  it  is  found 
to  contain  pus,  wash  out  daily  with  a  two-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Allow  no  pressure  of  har¬ 
ness  or  saddle  to  come  on  this  region  for  at  least  two 
or  three  months.  f.  b.  k. 

How  to  Pack  First-Class  Apples. 

F.  W.  W.,  Chatham,  Canada. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  de¬ 
scribe  the  best  plan  of  an  improved  fruit- packing 
house  and  stationary  barrel  press  to  use  in  it,  and  any 
other  utensils  for  filling  baskets,  kegs,  barrels,  crates, 
etc.  ?  I  have  the  largest  orchard  in  Canada,  and  wish 
to  have  the  very  best  conveniences  for  putting  up  the 
fruits  in  the  best  possible  way  to  sell  for  the  highest 
prices,  whether  the  markets  are  glutted  or  not. 

Ans. — If  I  had  the  “  largest  orchard  in  Canada,”  I 
would  build  a  packing  house  somewhat  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  used  by  the  orange  growers  of  Florida. 
Either  by  building  on  a  hillside  or  slope,  or  by  bridg¬ 
ing  or  grading,  I  would  arrange  to  unload  the  fruit 
in  the  second  story  of  the  building.  I  would  empty  it 
into  a  shallow,  padded-bottomed,  fan-shaped  hopper, 
slanting  downward  into  the  first  story,  and  inclined 
j  ust  enough  to  allow  the  fruit  to  roll  along,  and  not 
pile  up  as  it  is  run  into  a  sizer  or  grader,  one  end  of 
which  adjoins  the  lower  and  narrow  end  of  the  hopper. 

I  would  build  the  hopper  10  or  12  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
converging  to  about  one  foot  at  the  lower  end.  and  1.5 
or  20  feet  long,  Jarge  enough  to  hold  a  wagon-load  of 
fruit. 

The  sizer  consists  of  two  inclined,  nearly  parallel 
strips  of  wood,  diverging  somewhat.  It  allows  the 
smallest  fruit  to  drop  through  first,  the  intermediate 
sizes  next,  and  the  largest  fruit  to  roll  off  at  the  end. 
One  can  make  any  numer  of  grades  or  sizes  desired. 
Oranges  are  usually  graded  to  seven  sizes — three  or 
four  would  be  sufficient  for  apples.  A  man  standing 
where  the  hopper  joins  the  sizer,  can  sort  out  all  im¬ 
perfect  fruit  as  it  rolls  along.  Shallow  bins  under¬ 
neath  the  sizer,  also  inclined  sideways  from  the  sizer, 
will  convey  the  fruit  directly  into  the  crates,  baskets, 
or  barrels,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  avoiding  all  lifting  and  carrying. 

Carefully  pad  all  places  where  there  is  a  fall  of 
m  ore  than  a  few  inches,  with  sheep  skin,  cotton  or 
wool.  A  long,  low,  narrow  truck  with  iron  axles  and 
wheels,  as  wide  as  a  barrel  and  long  as  the  sizer, 
could  hold  the  barrels  while  they  are  being  filled,  and 
then  be  easily  and  quickly  placed  under  the  stationary 
press.  They  may  then  be  drawn  to  the  storage  room 
or  car,  headed,  nailed  and  stenciled,  without  remov¬ 
ing  them  from  the  truck,  while  another  truck-load  of 
barrels  is  being  filled.  Have  the  floor  of  house  level 
with  the  wagon  box,  or  car  fioor,  if  the  packing  house 
adjoins  the  railroad,  for  convenience  in  loading. 

I  have  never  seen  a  stationary  press  for  apples,  but 
I  think  I  could  contrive  one.  It  would  be  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  lever  press,  worked  with  the  foot,  now  in 
general  use  in  this  section.  The  screw  press  takes  too 
long  to  operate. 

If  Mr.  W.  wishes  to  put  his  fruit  up  in  extra  fancy 
packages,  so  as  to  “  sell  highest  and  sell  anyway, 
whether  the  market  is  glutted  or  not,”  let  him  add  to 
his  outfit,  an  orange- wrapping  machine,  which  will 
wrap  in  tissue  paper,  stamp  his  name  and  addess 
on  each  wrapper,  and  place  in  crates  or  barrels,  60 
apples,  pears,  peaches  or  quinces  per  minute.  If  he 
start  back  in  the  orchard,  growing  fine,  highly-col¬ 
ored  fruit,  pick  with  care,  and  pack  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  I  think  the  fruit  will  sell.  e.  c.  gii.lett. 
Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Ants. 

H.  L.  C.,  Winchendon,  Mass. — What  will  drive  ants 
out  of  the  ground  and  away  from  their  haunts — some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  put  in  the  ground  near  trees  and 
plants  and  not  injure  them  ?  Would  chloride  of  lime 
or  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  do  it  with  safety  ? 

Ans. — None  of  the  ants  of  northeastern  America 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  or  other  plants.  Often¬ 


times,  ants  are  seen  running  about  in  trees,  and  up 
and  down  the  trunk,  but  they  are  usually  there  seek¬ 
ing  some  other  insects — like  the  plant  lice — which 
secrete  the  sweet  “honey  dew”  upon  which  the  ants 
are  fond  of  feeding.  The  nest  from  which  the  ants 
come,  is  usually  some  distance  from  the  trees  which 
they  may  frequent.  So  the  correspondent  will  either 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  “honey  dew”  makers,  or  find 
the  nests  of  the  ants  and  kill  them  in  these  nests.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  kill  them  in  their  nests  with  the 
carbon  bi-siilphide.  Make  a  hole  with  a  crowbar  in 
the  center,  or  in  several  places  in  the  nest,  and  pour  a 
tablespoonful  or  more  of  the  liquid  in  each  hole  and 
quickly  stop  the  hole  with  earth  or  sod.  The  fumes 
will  quickly  spread  all  through  the  nest,  and  kill  all 
animal  life.  The  fumes  are  not  very  destructive  to 
the  roots  of  vegetation.  I  shall  soon  describe  an  in¬ 
strument,  just  devised,  for  applying  the  liquid  to  cab¬ 
bage  plants  to  kill  the  cabbage-root  maggot.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  liquid  around  the  roots  of  the  trees 
frequented  by  the  ants,  would  probably  have  but  little 
effect  on  their  numbers.  Find  out  what  the  ants  are 
in  the  trees  for,  and  then  fight  the  cause  of  their 
presence.  m.  v.  sbingerband. 

Onion  Growing  Under  Glass. 

F.  J.  T.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. — 1.  Ilow  thick  can  the  small 
bulbs  be  planted  in  a  greenhouse  to  grow  bunch  onions 
for  winter  market  ?  2.  How  rich  should  the  soil  be  ? 
3.  Will  they  endure  as  much  cold  as  lettuce  and  rad¬ 
ishes  ?  4.  Is  there  danger  of  overwatering  when 

forcing  them  like  lettuce  ?  5.  Which  are  the  best 

kinds  for  greenhouse  work  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Three  by  four  inches  is  about  as  thick  as 
they  can  be  grown  ;  3x6  is  safer.  If  grown  3x4  inches, 
alternate  rows  may  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough  for  market.  2.  One-fourth  to  one-third  rotted 
manure,  the  rest,  good,  sandy  garden  loam  or  rotted 
sods  ;  1-50  bone  dust,  or  1-150  (in  bulk);  good  fertilizer 
may  be  added  after  growth  has  begun.  3.  They  can 
endure  more  cold  than  lettuce  or  radishes,  but  are 
easily  checked  by  low  temperature  when  in  full 
growth.  Give  them  an  average  of  70  degrees  F.  4. 
As  the  leaves  do  not  cover  the  soil  and  prevent  evap¬ 
oration,  there  is  little  danger  from  overwatering ; 
nevertheless,  onions  do  no  ue  sodden  ground.  Have 
the  benches  well  drained;  water  thoroughly,  and  let 
the  top  soil  dry  perceptibly  before  repeating.  5.  The 
quick-growing  American  varieties  give  best  results  ; 
Philadelphia,  Silverskin  and  Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
are  excellent.  The  sets  should  be  carefully  selected, 
of  uniform  shape,  and  less  than  one-half  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Onions  are  rarely  forced  under  glass  now,  and 
are  of  doubtful  profit,  owing  to  competition  from  the 
other  hardy  perennial  onions,  which 
grow  throughout  the  winter  in  the  South  and  are 
shipped  to  the  Northern  markets  as  early  as  Febru¬ 
ary.  There  is  a  possible  profit  in  growing  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  onion  under  glass  in  cold  localities,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  tried  commercially.  The  bulb- 
lets,  which  form  in  place  of  seed,  could  be  planted  in 
flats  of  rich  earth,  six  inches  deep,  well  watered  and 
attended  to  until  freezing  weather,  when  they  could 
be  covered  thickly  with  straw  until  needed,  or  brought 
under  glass  at  once.  The  after  treatment  would  be 
similar,  except  that  a  temperature  below  65  degrees 
would  prove  most  satisfactory.  w.  van  fleet. 

What  Ears*Should  Be  Taken  for  Seed  Corn  ? 

,) .  B.  I.,  Eden  Hill  Farm,  Pa. — I  have  noticed  for  the 
past  two  seasons  in  particular,  an  article  going  the 
rounds  of  the  agricultural  press,  advising  farmers  in 
selecting  their  seed  corn  in  the  fields,  to  procure  ears, 
if  possible,  from  stalks  bearing  two  ears,  and  always 
to  take  the  lower  ear.  I  always  select  my  corn  for 
seed  in  the  field,  and  have  tried  to  find  a  good  lower 
ear  on  the  stalks  having  two,  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  one  such  ear  which  would  be  satisfactory 
for  seed.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  this  is  a 
fault  of  my  corn,  or  whether  it  is  given  as  mere  theory 
by  some  unpractical  writers. 

Ans. — For  20  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  carefully  se¬ 
lected  seed  corn.  The  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  is  a 
selection  of  45  years  by  The  Rural  family.  For  20 
years  we  have  selected  the  Chester  County  Mammoth 
Yellow  dent.  The  Flint  was  always  selected  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  ear  ;  the  Mam¬ 
moth  with  a  view  of  raising  two  or  more  ears  to  a 
stalk.  We  succeeded  in  both  cases.  But  the  two  ears 
of  the  Mammoth  give  no  more  weight  of  grain  than 
the  one  ear  that  the  original  variety  was  prone  to  give. 
So,  too,  for  many  years,  we  selected  ears  of  the  so- 
called  Blount’s  Prolific  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
variety  that  would  give  more  ears  to  a  stalk.  We  se¬ 
lected  seed  only  from  plants  giving  five  ears  or  more. 
We  are  not  sure  that  anything  has  been  gained  by 
this  selection.  The  lower  ears  are  always  small  or 
imperfefct.  We  have  raised  plants  bearing  10  ears  to 
a  single  stalk,  but  many  of  the  lower  ears  were  mere 
nubbins.  Many  assume  that  if  we  select  the  best 
lower  ears,  that  we  may  thus  produce  a  strain  that 
bears  its  ears  lower  upon  the  stalk,  and  we  incline  to 
this  opinion.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
very  best  ears  are  the  highest,  not  the  lowest. 
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Where  to  Put  Manure, 

E.  H.  ]{.,  Mt.  Riga,  N.  Y.— My  ex¬ 
perience  with  applying  stable  manure 
before  and  after  plowing,  shows  that 
the  result  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  season.  If  1  were  sure  of  a  very 
wet  season,  I  would  certainly  apply  the 
manure  after  the  land  was  plowed,  as  in 
such  a  season  corn  and  potato  roots  feed 
very  near  the  surface,  and  the  fertilizing 
elements  are  quickly  found  ;  but  in  a 
dry  season,  roots  strike  down  deep  in 
search  of  moisture,  and  the  manure, 
when  applied  on  top,  is  dried  up  so  as  to 
be  useless,  for  that  season  at  least.  In 
short,  in  a  dry  season  it  is  better  to  have 
manure  plowed  under,  and  in  a  wet 
season  it  is  better  to  have  it  applied 
after  plowing,  and  harrowed  into  the 
soil.  Taking  one  .season  with  another, 
I  would  rather  spread  the  manure  on 
sod,  as  it  is  made  in  winter,  plow  early 
in  spring,  harrow  thoroughly  and  plant 
to  corn  or  potatoes.  Then  one  may  be 
sure  it  will  benefit  some  crop. 

Trimming  Trees  to  Meet  Storms. 

F.  II.  P.,  Mki.rosk,  Mass. — The  sudden 
advent  of  winter  has  worked  general 
havoc  among  many  of  the  orchards  of 
Middlesex  County.  The  damage  is  more 
general  among  trees  which  for  years 
have  been  improperly  pruned,  or  among 
young  trees  not  pruned  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  the  apple.  Nature  will,  if  un¬ 
aided,  often  give  a  well  rounded  head — 
a  balanced  form  which  shields  and  pro¬ 
tects  from  just  such  storms  as  have  taken 
New  England  by  surprise.  Removing 
branches  that  cross  or  are  crowded  too 
thickly,  may  be  advisable  if  performed 
with  judgment  ;  but  these  wiseacres  in 
every  community,  who  know  all  about 
trimming  trees,  do  infinite  damage  by 
their  false  methods.  The  limbs  are  left 
long-reaching,  stripped  of  all  lateral 
branches  except  at  their  tips.  Then 
when  a  sudden  snow  comes  while  the 
leaves  have  not  yet  fallen,  the  tree  is  in 
the  position  of  a  man  carrying  a  heavy 
weight  at  arms’  length.  It  would  be 
money  in  many  a  grower’s  pocket  if  he 
devoted  himself  to  such  pruning  of  the 
tips  of  branches  as  could  be  done  with  a 
pruning  pole.  The  number  of  specimens 
of  fruit  would  be  reduced,  but  the  bulk 
by  increased  size,  would  make  sufficient 
amends.  Furthermore,  the  vitality  of 
the  tree,  by  reducing  the  production  of 
seeds,  would  be  increased.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  even  water  sprouts  from 
the  limbs  are  not  beneficial  by  theil* 
shading  influence.  As  they  grow  vigor¬ 
ously  on  limbs  improperly  pruned,  they 
show  Nature’s  efforts  to  again  restore  a 
rounded  form.  These  sprouts  often 
develop  into  limbs  which  in  time  bear 
fruit.  Young  fruit  trees  on  my  grounds 
which  were  tip  pruned  last  spring,  did 
not  suffer  from  the  past  storm  ;  whereas 
those  which  have  been  left  to  grow  at 
will,  suffered — some  severely.  One  young 
llubbardston  three  inches  through,  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  is  just  coming  into 
bearing.  It  lost  its  leader  and  one  of 
the  largest  side  branches.  This  tree  had. 
never  been  pruned. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Southeastern  New  York. 

W.  C.  D.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. — Com¬ 
plying  with  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  request  on 
page  G.51,  I  send  my  report  on  Crimson 
clover.  In  May,  1893, 1  plowed  a  field  of 
corn  stubble,  and  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison,  I  selected  two  plots  30x80  feet 
each,  and  June  15  sowed  on  one  IJ^  pound 
of  Medium  clover  seed  and  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  similar  plot,  pound  of  Crimson 
clover.  Both  germinated,  and  started 
well.  The  fierce  storm  of  August  washed 
mud  from  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  and 
nearly  suffocated  both  plots.  In  the 
spring  of  1894,  the  Medium  clover  was 
very  scanty  and  Bottle  grass  (Setaria 
glauca)  largely  took  its  place.  The 
Crimson  clover  throve,  grew  12  to  14 


inches  high,  blossomed  finely,  and  was 
turned  under  about  the  middle  of  May 
when  the  field  was  wanted  for  other  use. 
This  showed  that  last  winter  Crimson 
clover  would  live  in  this  part  of  West¬ 
chester  County. 

Having  a  Timothy  meadow  which  was 
becoming  mossy,  I  plowed  it  in  August, 
1894 — though  the  ground  was  parched 
and  dusty.  On  the  field  of  1%  acre,  I 
sowed  420  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  spread  10  tons  to  the  acre  of  good 
stable  manure  previous  to  plowing.  I 
plowed  the  potash  and  manure  under, 
rolled  the  field,  harrowed  twice  with  the 
Acme  harrow  and  once  with  the  Thomas 
smoothing  harrow.  August  11,  I  sowed 
Crimson  clover  seed — 15  pounds  to  the 
acre,  harrowed  with  the  Thomas  harrow 
and  rolled  again. 

Sept.  1. — Crimson  clover  just  prickiufr  through. 
Sept.  8. — Long  drought  broken  by  heavy  rain. 
Sept.  15.— Clover  appearing  green  over  the  whole 
field. 

Oct.  1. — Clover  about  IM  inch  high. 

Oct.  15. — Field  well  covered — clover  two  inches 
high. 

Nov.  1. — Growth  continues,  and  clover  a  little 
thicker. 

This  is  the  only  Crimson  clover  field 
known  in  this  locality,  and  the  old  farm¬ 
ers  are  very  curious.  I  think  the  rolling 
of  the  field  saved  the  clover  crop  during 
the  long  drought. 

Hills  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry. 

T.  C.  K.,  Atuenia,  N.  J. — T.  W.  S.,  of 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  on  page  729,  tells  of 
the  Michel’s  Early  strawberry  in  hill 
culture.  My  experience  with  this  variety 
in  hill  culture,  was  a  total  failure.  I 
find  it  profitable  to  grow  the  Parker 
Earle  strawberries  in  this  way  ;  single 
plants,  the  past  season,  yielded  from  two 
to  three  quarts  of  fruit.  I  have  at  this 
writing  four  acres  of  Parker  Earle  in  hills 

About  Stone  Drains. 

VV.  L.  C.,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. — I  do 
not  agree  with  the  advice  as  to  stone 
drains  given  on  page  732.  As  a  rule,  a 
ditch  filled  within  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  top,  or  just  so  that  the  plow  does 
not  hit  the  stones,  will  fill  up  much 
sooner.  It  is  not  worth  one-half  as  much. 
The  more  hard  earth  you  can  get  on  top 
of  a  good  stone  throat,  well  battened  with 
flat  stones,  the  better.  I  ditched  a  farm 
that  had  been  ditched  and  stoned  by  two 
different  men.  One  filled  the  ditch  full 
of  stones  just  so  that  the  plow  would  not 
touch  them,  and  in  almost  every  case 
the  throat  of  the  ditch  was  filled  up  with 
earth.  The  other  simply  laid  a  good 
throat,  battened  the  cracks  well,  and  put 
on  18  inches  to  two  feet  of  earth.  In 
every  instance  where  I  had  to  dig  into 
them,  they  were  just  as  free  from  earth 
as  the  day  that  they  were  laid,  30  years 
before.  You  may  say  that  the  water  will 
drain  off  quicker.  So  it  will,  and  wash 
soil  into  the  ditch  and  fill  it  up  within 
10  years,  if  there  is  not  an  extra  fall  to 
wash  it  out.  There  will  not  be  more 
than  two  hours’  difference  in  the  time 
taken  for  the  w^ater  to  disappear  in  the 
one  with  20  inches  of  earth  on  the  stone, 
and  in  the  other  which  is  full  of  stone. 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  large 
cultivated  apples  will  not  cross  with  the 
native  crabs.  During  August,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  sent  us  three  apples.  The  small¬ 
est,  shown  at  Fig.  204,  is  known  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  the  Oregon  crab — Pyrus  Rivu- 
laris.  Flowers  of  this  received  Graven- 
stein  pollen,  and  the  two  others.  Figs. 
205  and  206,  were  the  result  from  the 
same  lot  of  seeds.  (See  page  775.) . 

An  Interesting  Potato  Talk. — Mr. 
C.  G.  Williams,  a  well-known  Ohio  (Trum¬ 
bull  County)  potato  experimenter,  gives, 
in  our  friendly  contemporary.  The  Ohio 
Farmer,  some  unusually  interesting  po¬ 
tato  experience.  He  grew  three  varie¬ 
ties  by  the  acre.  An  account  of  his 
small-plot  experiments  is  reserved  for  a 
later  report.  Freeman,  Empire  State  and 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  were  the  varieties  grown 
by  the  acre.  They  yielded  as  follows  ; 

Freeman,  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Empire  State,  107  bushels  per  acre. 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2rl62^  bushels  per  acre. 

This  includes  the  total  product.  In  the 
case  of  the  Freeman,  the  usual  complaint 
is  made,  the  large  proportion  of  small 
tubers.  Mr.  Williams  is  thankful  that 
he  gave  but  two  acres  to  them,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  tried  them  for  four  seasons,  he  now 
purposes  to  give  them  up,  except  it  may 
be  half  an  acre  for  home  use,  for  he  re¬ 
gards,  as  do  we,  their  quality  as  unex¬ 


celled.  The  Empire  State  gave  a  total 
product  of  little  more  than  the  Freeman; 
the  proportion  of  small  tubers  was  far 
less,  while  that  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was 
still  less.  He  declares  that  in  an  aver¬ 
age  season,  there  is  hardly  a  potato  of 
the  No.  2  but  what  attains  marketable 
size,”  adding,  “  I  shall  plant  it  almost 
exclusively  next  season.”  With  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Sir  William  yielded  13  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  the  No.  2.  Mr.  Williams,  there¬ 
fore,  intends  to  try  half  a  bu.shel  next 
spring.  Dr.  Chamberlain  notes  that  the 
No.  2  is  a  weak,  rather  spindling  growler 
at  first,  but  a  thrifty  grower  later  on. 
Mr.  Williams  adds  that  “dry  weather 
cannot  down  it,  though  it  may  prevent 
tubers  growing  to  normal  size.” 

Regarding  the  Carman  No.  1,  he  has 
this  to  say  :  “  It  is  medium  early.  I 

tried  it  because  it  was  originated  by  that 
potato  prince,  the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  sent  out  a  poor  potato.  He  seems 
to  be  working  with  seedlings  and  bring¬ 
ing  out  new  varieties  simply  because  he 
cannot  help  it.  The  money  there  is  in 
it  he  leaves  to  others.”  He  is,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  one  trial,  w’ell  pleased  with 
the  No.  1.  He  will  not  test  the  quality 
until  they  are  less  expensive.  ' 

As  to  the  Sir  William,  which  outyielded 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  with  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain,  we  tried  it  in  1891,  and  again  in 
1892  in  a  small  way.  In  1891,  it  yielded 
under  high  culture  and  fertilization,  at 
the  rate  of  1,008  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
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Ref  ore  Buvins^  a  INeW  n  ar  ness  stamp  for  our  SO-page  mustrated  catalogue. 

1.0.  r  oatiiPT  Harness  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 

We  Sell  Custom  Hand-made  Oak  Leather  Harness  profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  Just 
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shape  was  variable,  the  eyes  medium  as 
to  number  and  prominence.  The  seed 
was  sent  by  R.  D.  Burr,  23  E.  State 
Street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ,  who  said  that 
it  was  a  “  sport  of  the  White  Elephant.” 
It  is  a  late  variety;  the  flesh  is  white  and 
quality  excellent.  In  1892,  it  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  726  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Esau  Russell,  of  Ida  Grove, 
Iowa,  kindly  writes  us  that  the  Kansas 
(blackcap)  is  the  best  raspberry  he  has 
ever  tried.  Without  protection,  it  en¬ 
dured  25  degrees  below  zero,  unharmed. 
He  believes  that  the  Columbian  will 
quickly  take  the  place  of  the  Shaffer,  as 
the  latter  is  tender,  killing  nearly  to 
the  ground  every  winter.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  it.  The  Columbian  is  in  every 
way  as  good  as  the  Shaffer.  Now,  if  it 
is  so  much  hardier,  that  settles  it  that 
the  Columbian  is  the  best  berry  of  its 
color . 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Gardening  says 
that  the  “  Thorburn  Lemon  Blush  to¬ 
mato  has  been  more  productive  than 
several  red  kinds  the  past  dry  season, 
on  a  very  heavy  soil.”  To  this  the 
editor,  William  Falconer,  replies  :  “Had 
it  a  bright  red  skin  instead  of  a  lemon- 
blush  one,  this  variety,  as  it  behaved 
with  us  this  summer  on  enriched  sandy 
land,  would  be  a  triumph  among  toma¬ 
toes  ;  the  fruits  were  so  full,  so  juicy 
and  so  good.” 

The  Lemon  Blush,  which  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  certainly  the 
best  of  the  yellow  tomatoes  as  it  grows 
there.  It  averages  smoother,  larger, 
earlier  and  more  prolific.  The  blush  of 
pink  about  the  apex  upon  a  clear  lemon 
ground,  gives  the  fruit  a  luscious  ap¬ 
pearance . 

The  W orden-Seckel  pear  will  soon  be 
introduced  by  Smiths  &  Powell  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Samples  have  been  sent  to 
us  for  several  years,  and  readers  have 
doubtless  noted  •our  estimate  of  its 
quality. 

It  ripens  about  with  Dana’s  Hovey 
which,  as  we  recall,  ripens  about  with 
Sheldon,  both  ripening  about  two  weeks 
later  than  Seckel.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Worden-Seckel  is  much  larger  and  more 
highly  colored  than  is  Dana’s  Hovey,  two 
very  important  characteristics.  Ripe 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  60  or  70  ex¬ 
perts.  The  quality  is  pronounced  to  be 
superb,  approaching  closely  to  perfect¬ 
ion.  If  such  estimates  are  correct,  it  is 
seen  that  we  have  a  higher  colored, 
larger  pear  than  the  Seckel,  of  as  good 
qual  y,  ripening  at  least  two  weeks 
later . 

A  CIRCULAR  comes  to  us  from  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Elm  Tree  Inoculation  Co.,  of  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  which  claims  that  it 
has  originated  a  compound  which,  when 
a  tree  has  been  “  inoculated”  will 
“mingle  with  the  sap  when  running  in 
the  spring,  thus  being  diffused  through 
all  the  branches  and  leaves,  rendering 
the  tree  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Elm-leaf  beetle.”  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  preparation  will  kill  the  beetle,  but 
that  it  will  so  alter  the  “taste  of  the 
leaf,  that  the  insect  will  no  longer  live 
or  feed  upon  it.”  The  treatment,  the 
circular  states,  is  “indorsed  by  our  most 
respectable  people  here  in  town  for 
whom  we  have  treated  hundreds  of 
trees,”  seven  names  being  given. 

Here  we  have  an  immense,  an  invalu¬ 
able  discovery,  if  the  claims  made  for  it 
are  true.  If  this  “compound”  renders 
the  leaves  of  elms  distasteful  to  that 
terrible  pest,  the  Elm-leaf  beetle,  we 
may  hope  to  discover  other  compounds 
that  will  render  the  leaves  of  all  other 
insect-infested  plants  distasteful  to  in¬ 
sects.  Notwithstanding  the  treatment 
is  indorsed  by  “  our  most  prominent 
people,”  we  must  be  permitted  to  fear 
that  this  wonderful  discovery  is  too 
wonderful  to  be  true . 

Some  inquiries  have  recently  been 
made  regarding  the  Chas.  Downing  po¬ 
tato.  We  tried  it  in  1887  when  it  was 
first  introduced.  O.  H.  Alexander,  the 


originator,  says  that,  like  the  Freeman, 
“  it  throws  out  a  great  many  small 
tubers,  but  there  is  nothing  better  as  to 
quality.”  That  was  essentially  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  report.  It  matures  with  the 
Pearl  of  Savoy  or  Early  Sunrise . 

The  Rural  Blush  has  a  bad  shape,  and  its  eyes 
are  too  deep,  but  it  is  a  blessing  when  other 
kinds  rot.  I  like  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  much  better. 

Belmont,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  windus. 

Yes,  we  have  always  said  that,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  tubers  form  too  far  from 
the  parent  plant,  making  it  harder  work 
to  harvest  them.  But  it  resists  drought 
as  well  as  any  variety  we  know  ;  it  is  a 
fine  keeper,  and  the  quality  is  unex¬ 
celled.  Now,  we  would  rather  raise,  for 
home  use,  a  potato  of  fine  quality  and  a 
bad  shape,  than  a  potato  of  perfect 
shape  and  inferior  quality,  all  else  being 
equal . 

Here  we  have  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  in  preserving  a  prized  potato  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  from  Mr.  A.  K.  Smith, 
of  Ashville,  Ohio  : 

One  year  ago  the  present  month,  I  received 
half  of  a  Carman  No.  1  potato,  weighing  le.ssthan 
two  ounces.  I  wrapped  it  in  tissue  paper,  then 
put  it  into  the  paper  bo.v  in  which  I  received  it, 
put  that  into  a  tin  can,  the  tin  can  into  a  wooden 
box  and  buried  it.  March  7,  I  took  up  the  box 
and  found  the  half  potato  in  the  exact  condition 
(as  near  as  the  eye  could  tell)  that  it  was  when  I 
received  it.  March  9,  I  planted  it,  and  in  five 
weeks  the  sprouts  showed  themselves  above 
ground.  I  took  the  potato  uij  and  separated  the 
five  sprouts  which  had  started,  and  planted  them 
in  good  garden  soil,  to  which  I  added  some  com- 
merciai  fertilizer.  I  watered  them  thoroughly 
twice  a  week.  The  vines  kept  green  until  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  I  dug  the  potatoes  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  weighed  them  ;  they  weighed  just 
seven  pounds.  One  curious  thing  about  them 
was  that  they  grew  mostly  in  pairs,  each  pair 
being  connected  by  a  stem  one  to  two  inches  long. 
Is  this  a  peculiarity  of  the  Carman,  or  is  it  owing 
to  some  peculiar  conditions  under  which  they 
grew  ? 

We  have  never  noticed  that  the  tubers 
form  in  pairs,  as  our  friend  states.  Have 
others  noticed  it  ? . 

ABSTRACTS. 

- Gardening  :  “  Than  the  Japanese 

trailing  rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  living  green  carpet 
that  we  know  of.  Its  habit  is  to  hug 
close  to  the  ground  and  become  a  dense 
mat ;  its  leaves  are  small,  very  numer¬ 
ous,  deep  glossy  green,  looking  as  if 
they  were  evergreen.  About  the  end  of 
June  or  first  of  July,  it  becomes  a  sheet 
of  panicles  of  little  white  single  ro.ses, 
which  later  in  the  season  are  succeeded 
by  bright  red  heps.” 

- Ellwanger  &  Barry  :  “  We  would 

name  the  following  as  among  the  best 
hardy  roses  for  fall  blooming ;  M.  P. 
Wilder,  cherry  carmine  ;  Pierre  Netting, 
deep  crimson;  John  Hopper,  bright  rose; 
Margaret  Dickson,  white,  with  pale  flesh 
center  ;  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  white  ; 
Prince  Camille,  velvety  crimson  ;  Paul 
Neyron,  deep  rose ;  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
soft  pink ;  Marguerite  de  St.  Amande, 
bright  rose  ;  Francois  Michelon,  deep 
rose  ;  Earl  of  Dufferin,  velvety  crimson  ; 
Anne  de  Diesbach,  lovely  carmine.” 


We  Grow  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
>  SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

:  With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can  show. 
Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited 
to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  CATAliOGlJE  VHEE. 


41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  4 


29  GREENHOUSES. 


Painesvillo,  Ohio. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality^ 

At  Least  lo/o  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and  why,  are  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


We  ship  our  best  A  TT  ▼  I  "V 

Screened  Canada  /\ 

Unleached  v  1  I  I  I  '  .  v  ^ 

Hardwood  ^ 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 

Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ODORLESS  l2IIAiyin 

■  a ■  .1  rn  .  I  U U IX Iv U  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  #20,00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


cccnc  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
OCCUOl  TIMOTHY. 

We  BUY.  Send  Samples  for  our  bids. 

We  SELL,  Every  quality.  Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


TDEPQ  nf  fini  n  plum,  SPLENDOR  prune.  Van 
I IILLO  Ul  UULU  DEMAN  quince-c/tmVr  of 
Burbank’s  20  Million  “new  creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  The“greatnurseries”save  you  over  KALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years’  experience  cgn 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better.”— Sec. 
MurUm.  STARK, B29,  Louisiana, Mo. .Rockport, III. 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

(iO  cents  per  pound,  $40  per  barrel,  prepaid;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $13  per  barrel;  Ohio  Jr.,  Chicago 
Market,  Everltt,  American  Beauty,  Vick's  Early  Ad¬ 
vance,  Vick’s  Perfection,  Rochester  Rose,  Early  Pride, 
Irish  Daisy,  Orphan,  Dutton,  Favorite,  W  per  barrel; 
Maggie  Murphy,  Freeman,  Early  Puritan,  New  Queen, 
Sunrise,  Early  and  Late  Hebrons,  Rochester  Peach- 
blow,  Monroe  Seedling,  American  Wonder,  White 
Elephant,  St.  Patrick,  White  Rose,  $3.25  per  barrel; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Moutain,  White  Star, 
$2.50  per  barrel.  I  am  taking  orders  for  spring,  one- 
half  cash  with  order,  balance  when  shipped. 

C.  K.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT 


correspond  with 


Are  You  Fortified? 

When  you  are  in  a  low  state  of  health,  and  on  the  verge  of 

illness,  there  is  no  nourishment  in  the  world  like 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

to  restore  strength.  Scott’s  Emulsion  nourishes,  strength- 
ens,  promotes  the  making  of  solid 
flesh,  enriches  the  blood  and  tones  up 
whole  system. 

Tor  Ooughs,  Golds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis, 
Lungs,  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia, 
Loss  of  Flesh,  Thin  Babies,  Weak  Children,  and 
all  conditions  of  Wasting. 

Buy  only  the  gonuino!  It  has  our  trade- 
mark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper. 

TRADE  MARK.  Send for pumpklet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Galley,  M.  S.  This  book  dlsouBses  the  mor 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agrlonlture. 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  jastvrhat  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nkw  York. 


E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

liOCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

about  selling  their  i'arm  Seeds?  They  offer  very  liberal 
terms  on  the  best  seeds  only,  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  to  customers.  Seven  years  in  business,  and 
the  largest  of  Its  kind.  Don’t  delay.  Splendid  chance 
for  any  good  man;  steady  employment.  Thousands 
of  testimonials. 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS.  ETC. 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 

Husmann . 11.60 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  90  pp. ; 

111 .  ,75 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,  "rptry.  140 

pp.;  111.  Paper . 4(j 

Fruit  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong! 

2  0  pp .  l.OO 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape.  Scribner. 

Paper,  50  cents;  cloth . . 

Grape  Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  211pp.;  ill..  !75 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  283  pp. ;  111 .  1.50 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  NutTreea,  Culture  of. 

Black  400pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  30  pp.;  111. 

Paper  . . 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  143  pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  325  pp.;  Ill .  1.60 

Spraylnj  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 26 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson .  50 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  I  low  to  Grow.  Burpee  !30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory .  !.30 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  102 

PD-:  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  Ilfi  pp . . 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  360  pp.;  ill..  2!00 
Gardening,  Success  In  Market,  Rawson.  210 

PP  ;  111 .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  2(i0 

pp.  Ill .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 80 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . . 

Onions,  How  to  Grow  Burpee .  !26 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  E.  8.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts.;  cloth . 75 

Potatoes,  Money  In.  Joseph . 26 

Squashes.  Gregory .  !30 

FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp. ;  price  $2; 

our  special  price .  l.OO 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Dailey .  l!oo 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  •22(Jpp.;lll . !  i!5o 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2!  00 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp.;  plates .  2.60 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

Chrysanthemums.  Burhrldge . .’.!  L50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  tor  America.  Morton. 

120  pp  ;  111.  Paper,  00  cts.;  cloth .  1,00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.  400  pp.;  ill.  2. 00 

How  to  Plant  u  Place.  Long . 70 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  216  pp.;  Ill .  T.OO 

Pmctlcal  Floriculture.  Henderson,  320  pp. ;  111.  L50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  i.25 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Ride.’. 

Kng . . 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  Of  Carp  Culture.  Terry .  86 

Agricult- re.  Storer.  2  vols .  5' 00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  Warrington .  l  OO 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  L50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  I  M 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  400  pp.;  ill .  2!oO 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson.  375  pp .  2  00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and  Crozler. .  2  60 
Irrigation  lor  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart .  ].50 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp . .’.  i!75 

Manures,  Methods  Of  Making.  Bommer .  !25 

Manures— How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper . . . 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Our  B’armlng.  Terry . .  2  00 

Silos  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook .  !25 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1,25 

ABC  of  Cheesemaking .  *60 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts. 

Cloth .  50 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2  00 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  .  2!oo 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint.  460  pp..  2!oo 
Milk;  Making  and  Market  ng.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . 20 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2!00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . 50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper  Wright.  233pp.;  111..  2.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Many  Authors . 20 

Shepherds’ Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Sheep  Farming.  (Profit  In  Sheep.) . 25 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  .  I.75 

The  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  L50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  to  he  Your  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  $l  50. 

Our  special  price .  75 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed  . !!!  ’ 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1800.  Copyrighted  1894. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  EdItor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Manaffing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUHSCRIPTION.S. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
88.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ‘'Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  i-emittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
**''^'*  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1894. 


\Ve  want  to  make  another  payment  of  that  contri¬ 
bution  to  Ephraim  W.  Bull  as  a  Christmas  present 
We  have  a  small  fund  now  on  hand,  and  can  send  your 
mite  with  the  rest  as  nicely  as  can  be. 

O 

We  have  been  reading  a  remarkable  story  of  an  ex¬ 
plosive  whale  at  large  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  whalers  fired  a  harpoon,  with  a  bomb  attached, 
into  him,  but  in  some  way  the  whQ.le  escaped,  and  is 
now  swimming  about  with  that  bomb  ready  to  explode 
at  any  time.  There  are  lots  of  men  in  this  country 
going  about  with  bombs  fast  to  them — stuck  in  the 
husk  or  shell  of  some  old,  back-numbered  idea.  Some 
day  they  will  run  against  something  that  will  explode 
the  bomb.  Result — a  new  idea.  The  bomb  is  thought. 
Let  it  work.  The  fuse  won’t  go  out. 

O 

When  you  stop  to  realize  what  an  important  part 
digestion  plays  in  the  profitable  work  of  a  dairy  cow, 
you  will  realize  how  important  it  is  to  select  the  best 
cows  for  breeding.  A  good  bull  is  always  important, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sire  is  the  most 
potent  to  fix  the  outward  characteristics  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  The  digestive  functions  are  chiefly  determined 
by  the  mother,  and  hence  it  is  very  desii*able  to  secure 
the  best  of  the  cows  for  breeders.  Don’t  place  too 
much  importance  on  the  bull.  Don’t  expect  him  to 
do  all  the  improving.  The  cow  must  be  selected,  too. 

O 

Isn’t  it  curious  how  the  man  with  a  good  thing, 
waits  for  some  special  incentive  to  make  it  known  ? 
In  a  recent  K.  N.-Y.  was  given  a  device  for  gathering 
forest  leaves.  At  once,  another  man  recognizes  that 
his  own  plan  is  far  superior,  and  describes  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  Good  !  But  why  didn’t  he 
recognize  its  value  and  our  need  before  ?  This  is  but 
a  single  illusti'ation  of  what  we  see  repeated  nearly 
every  week.  Ai-e  you  hiding  a  good  thing  that  might 
benefit  thousands  of  your  fellow  farmers  ?  Don’t  wait 
for  some  one  else  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  but  trot  it 
out  at  once.  These  little  contrivances  are  of  immense 
value  to  farmers. 

O 

The  Southern  papers  are  telling  of  a  Georgia  farmer 
who  recently  came  to  town  and  cashed  two  checks  at 
a  bank.  One  was  for  $2.5 — the  proceeds  from  a  bale 
of  cotton.  The  other  was  for  $26,  and  was  obtained 
for  two  medium-sized  hogs.  The  cotton  check  repre¬ 
sented  the  gross  receipts  from  at  least  tw'o  acres  of 
land,  and  out  of  it  must  come  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
cultivation,  picking,  ginning,  hauling,  and  a  lot  of 
other  expenses.  The  hogs  well  started,  pastured 
through  the  summer  and  filled  up  with  home-grown 
corn,  will  walk  off  to  market  and  give  profit  enough 
to  add  to  the  $25  cotton  money  and  make  the  culture 
of  that  staple  come  out  even.  Of  course,  if  a  Southern 
farmer  wants  to  keep  hogs  just  to  help  “King  cotton” 
make  a  decent  showdng,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  It 
would  seem  better,  however,  to  banish  the  “King” 
and  put  the  hog  on  the  throne. 

O 

We  understand  that  the  Postmaster-General,  in  his 
annual  report,  will  advise  against  free  mail  service  in 
rural  districts,  but  that  he  will  suggest  free  postage 
for  legitimate  papers  and  magazines.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  this  would  enable  publishers  to  mail  their 
periodicals  free  of  charge.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  stand  such  a  state  of  affairs  with  becoming 
dignity,  though  we  do  not  ask  any  privileges  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  are  denied  to  other 


honest  enterprises.  We  do  not  need  Government  aiu 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  our  share  of  taxes  and  postage. 
At  the  same  time,  if  our  Government  wants  to  make 
us  a  present  of  our  postage  bill — “we  can’t  com¬ 
plain.”  In  any  event  the  bogus  papers  that  issue 
a  big  stuffed  circulation  of  circulars  and  “  sample 
copies,”  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  letter-po.stage  rates 
on  their  whole  mail. 

O 

Oni:  of  the  topics  entered  for  the  symposium  prize 
was  this  :  “  Is  it  possible  for  a  eommission  man  to  pay 
his  honest  debts  and  make  a  living  on  10  per  cent  of 
his  actual  sales  alone  ?  ”  About  the  only  people  who 
can  answer  that  question  are  the  commission  men 
themselves,  and  we  propose  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
to  talk.  Commission  men  are  not  all  rogues.  They 
do  not  all  live  in  palaces.  Here  is  a  case  just  reported 
to  us  :  A  farmer  sent  60  barrels  of  apples  for  sale. 
The  quality  was  originally  fine,  but  they  had  been 
long  packed  and  rotted  badly,  so  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  fair  prices  for  them.  The  apples  came 
late  in  the  day  and  were  left  in  front  of  the  store.  The 
commission  man  was  fined  $45  for  obstructing  the 
sidewalk  !  If  all  transactions  were  like  that,  certainly 
the  above  question  could  be  easily  answered  in  the 
negative. 

O 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Bancroft  is  right  (page  777)  when 
ne  says  that  those  who  have  Crimson  clover  growing 
in  cold  regions  will  find  with  the  spring,  that  it  does 
not  need  so  much  coddling  as  they  now  think  neces¬ 
sary.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  be  conservative  in  this 
matter.  We  know  that  the  plant  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  farmers  wherever  it  will  survive  the  winter. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  advLsed  farmers  to  go  slow 
with  it,  and  avoid  the  possibilities  of  expensive  mis¬ 
takes.  That  idea  of  sowing  winter  oats  with  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  is,  theoretically,  perfect.  Not  only  will  the 
combination  make  an  excellent  fodder,  but  the  clover 
will  accumulate  and  provide  nitrogen  for  the  oats. 
This  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  sowing  clover 
in  old  meadows  and  pastures.  Not  only  does  the 
clover  improve  the  grass  for  feeding,  but  it  brings 
fresh  stores  of  nitrogen  into  the  soil  to  feed  the  other 
grasses. 

O 

We  did  our  best  to  set  forth  the  facts  about  im¬ 
proved  chestnut  culture  some  weeks  ago.  People  are 
beginning  to  realize  what  some  of  their  old  wooded 
hills  may  be  made  to  do,  and  we  believe  many  an  acre 
will  be  cleared  this  winter  in  preparing  for  a  chestnut 
grove.  A  friend  in  Virginia  writes  this  : 

About  six  years  ago,  I  cleared  about  10  acres  of  waste  land  on  a 
steep  rocky  sidebill  and  set  it  to  Newtown  Pippins.  I  was  able  to 
cultivate  only  about  one-quarter  of  it ;  there  the  trees  have  done 
well  and  have  commenced  bearing.  The  uncultivated  portion  has 
grown  up  to  chestnut  sprouts,  blackcap  raspberries  and  rattle¬ 
snakes  which  have  pretty  well  choked  out  the  apple  trees. 

Rattlesnakes  and  wild  raspberries  are  poor  things 
with  which  to  pay  taxes,  or  the  interest  on  a  mortgage. 
Chestnut  sprouts  left  to  themselves  are  little  better, 
but  let  them  be  well  grafted  to  improved  varieties, 
and  let  the  waste  and  underbrush  be  kept  down,  and 
these  “sprouts”  will  pay  better  than  apples.  That  is 
the  conclusion  many  farmers  are  wisely  coming  to. 

O 

We  can  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  truck 
farming  operations  at  the  South,  in  the  notes  by  our 
friend  in  North  Carolina,  page  775.  Think  how  im¬ 
possible  it  would  be  to  depend  on  stable  manure  for 
enriching  these  great  fields.  With  cow  peas  to  supply 
nitrogen,  and  vegetable  matter  and  fertilizers  to  pro¬ 
vide  available  plant  food,  large  crops  may  be  grown 
year  after  year  with  success.  The  fact  that  this 
“  chemicals-and-clover  ”  farming  can  be  carried  out  so 
successfully,  does  not  prove  that  the  plan  of  limiting 
the  cropped  area  to  the  amount  of  stable  manure  that 
is  available,  is  all  wrong.  Not  by  any  means.  The 
manure  limit  is  one  extreme,  and  the  chemicals  and 
green  manure  is  another.  There  are  variations  all  up 
and  down  the  scale  that  will  suit  one  farm  or  another. 
How  are  you  to  know  which  suits  your  farm  until 
you  study  and  experiment  ?  Surely  no  stranger  can 
tell  you  ! 

G 

A  California  man  who  has  been  visiting  the  East, 
has  been  much  exercised  in  mind  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Eastern  people  consume  so  much  fruit  of 
their  own  production,  instead  of  buying  that  from 
California.  His  explanation  is  that  they  do  so  because 
unfamiliar  with  the  superior  quality  of  the  latter,  and 
he  proposes  that  the  Californians  distribute  a  lot  of 
their  fruit  free  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  whetting 
the  Eastern  appetite  for  more.  This  is  characteristic 
of  Western  push  and  enterprise,  and  might  in  some 
eases  achieve  its  object.  California  fruit  fits  in  very 
nicely,  (a  little  too  nicely,  some  of  our  Eastern  growers 
think)  sometimes,  especially  when  there  is  a  partial 


failure  here.  Much  of  it,  too,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
but  while  there  are  many  kinds  grown  in  California 
which  we  cannot  grow  here,  our  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  are  usually  very  satisfactory  to  the  Eastern 
palate.  What  the  California  growers  do  excel  in,  is 
their  packing.  Still,  if  they  wish  to  donate  some  of 
their  fine  fruit  to  cultivate  the  crude  taste  of  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  Yankees,  we  can  not  well  say  them  nay  ! 
If  they  do,  however.  Eastern  growers  must  bestir 
themselves. 

O 

A  CHANGE  in  fashions  often  seriously  affects  the  de¬ 
mand  for,  and  prices  of,  certain  products,  even  though 
it  do  not  entirely  destroy  the  demand.  A  score  of 
years  ago,  nearly  every  one  of  the  masculine  persua¬ 
sion,  wore  boots.  Shoes  were  relegated  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  domain  of  feminine  footgear.  But  boots 
have  been  gradually  going  out  of  fashion,  and  even 
farmers  and  laborers  who  must  be  well  shod,  now 
wear  shoes  instead  of  boots.  But  it  doesn’t  take  so 
much  leather  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  as  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  the  demand  for  leather  has  decreased  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  heavier  grades  of  leather,  also,  are 
in  less  demand.  Decreased  demand  for  leather  means 
decreased  demand  for  hides,  especially  of  the  heavier 
ones,  and  even  heavy  calf  skins  are  a  drug  on  the 
market.  It  is  said  that  where  there  were  20  factories 
making  boots  in  New  England  20  years  ago,  there  is  but 
one  now.  The  number  of  tanners  making  heavy 
leather  has  decreased  correspondingly.  The  disposal 
of  hides  may  become  a  serious  question.  Its  solution 
may  lie  in  the  production  of  the  Galloways  or  other 
breeds  whose  hides  make  excellent  robes. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

I  am  the  dinner  table;  upon  my  ample  breast 

Three  times  a  day  the  housewife  puts  out  her  very  best. 

Three  times  a  day  they  gather — old  grandpa  at  the  head 
Thrice  daily  offers  up  his  thanks  for  life  and  daily  bread. 

Then  how  the  knives  they  clatter  and  how  my  load  grows  light, 
And  how  the  housewife’s  goodly  fare  doth  disappear  from  sight. 
Down  through  three  generations,  pure  happiness  is  found 
Where  grandpa  .sips  his  coffee  and  baby’s  spoon  can  pound. 

The  sofa  and  the  organ  turn  up  a  nose  at  me 
I  am  too  plain  and  vulgar  for  their  society ; 

I  do  not  mind  their  sneering — I  do  not  feel  their  pokes. 

I’ll  take  my  honest  chances  at  pleasing  hungry  folks. 

I  am  the  dinner  table  and  while  my  timbers  stand 

I’ll  still  remain  headquarters  for  our  good  household  band. 

“  The  devil  in  solution  !  ” — liquor.  • 

Live  on  garb  age — the  old-clothes  dealers. 

Read  M.  Crawford’s  strawberry  notes — page  774. 

The  “  lion  in  the  way  ”  generally  turns  out  to  be  a  liar. 

When  Congress  meets,  we  shall  be  under  the  pow  wows  that  be. 

Certain  strains  of  poultry  make  big  eggs  possible,  and  big  eggs 
make  big  “  strains”  certain. 

You  can  grace  or  disgrace  your  home  at  will.  Isn’t  that  true  ? 
What  excuse  is  there  for  your  cii«gracers  then  ? 

Read  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  Interesting  hen  notes  on  page  776.  Do  you 
have  hens  or  only  “half-gi'own  pullets”  in  your  flock? 

Worthy  of  pityl  The  man  who  can  pat  himself  on  the  back  and 
make  himself  think  some  unprejudiced  person  is  doing  it. 

It  is  going  to  be  worth  a  full  year’s  subscription  to  you  to  know 
how  those  Crimson  clover  experiments  turn  out  next  year. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Engle  has  evidence  which  satisfles  him  that  the  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  below  zero. 

Don’t  like  the  scale  on  which  people  grade  you?  Is  that  scale  of 
your  own  making?  If  so,  why  don’t  you  get  up  and  “down”  the 
scale? 

We’re  getting  high-toned,  said  the  old-farm  horse;  since  gold 
bugs  have  done  their  feat  and  knocked  out  the  prices  of  grain,  of 
course,  the  most  of  our  wheat  we  eat. 

Despite  their  losses  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  the  Populists 
polled  5(X),0(X)  more  votes  this  year  than  they  did  in  1892.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  lost  1,5(X),0(X),  and  the  Republicans  lost  250,(X)0. 

Mr.  Herron  says  that  dishorning  takes  the  flght  out  of  animals 
that  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  horns ;  calves  that  have  the 
budding  horn  killed  will  learn  how  to  fight  with  a  bare  head  ! 

Bicycles  are  now  to  be  nmde  carrying  very  small  hot-air  engines 
which  will  drive  them  at  high  speed.  Another  black  eye  for  the 
horse,  for  people  too  lazy  to  work  their  wheels  can  now  be  carried. 

Here’s  one  thing  we  will  guarantee.  You  dislike  to  take  a  good 
bite  into  an  apple  and  find  a  worm  hole  running  through  the  bite ! 
You  spoiled  that  bite  last  May  when  you  did  not  spray  the  tree 
and  kill  that  worm  or  its  ancestor. 

There  are  associations  in  this  city  for  “  guaranteeing  ”  a  man’s 
honesty  about  as  one’s  life  is  insured.  For  a  certain  sum,  the 
association  will  agi-ee  to  look  after  a  bookkeeper’s  accounts  and 
see  that  he  does  not  steal.  What  a  state  of  society  where  such 
things  can  possibly  flourish  ! 

Mr.  a.  Donald  writes  this  wisdom  about  g^rowing  celery  :  “  If 
you  wish  to  grow  first-class  goods,  set  none  but  good,  strong  plants ; 
but  if  small  plants  must  be  used,  sort  and  put  each  class  in  rows 
by  itself.”  That’s  right.  Sort  before  you  start.  That  holds  good 
in  everything  from  celery  to  cows. 

We  are  told  of  a  pile  of  sugar  beets  covering  two  acres,  and  10 
feet  deep  brought  to  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  Utah.  In  that  rain¬ 
less  country,  it  is  safe  to  pile  the  beets  outdoors.  We  would  be 
pleased  if  every  pound  of  sugar  needed  in  the  country  could  be 
made  on  those  western  plains. 

The  leading  organ  of  the  “  oleo  ”  dealers  in  this  city  is  vei-y  in¬ 
dignant  because  dairymen  demand  that  “  oleo  ”  shall  not  be  sold 
for  butter.  The  same  paper  represents  the  lard  refiners,  and  now 
it  is  waxing  warm  against  the  practice  of  using  cotton-seed  oil  to 
adulterate  lard.  Why  is  one  practice  worse  than  another  ? 

The  Florida  orange  crop  is  late  this  year,  and  those  which  have 
arrived  are  quite  green.  It  is  said  that  continued  warm  weather 
is  responsible  for  this.  That  so  long  as  the  weather  continues 
warm,  the  fruit  keeps  growing,  and  cold  weather  is  needed  to 
ripen  it.  As  a  result,  the  oranges  are  later  and  larger  this  year 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  represents  two  possi¬ 
bilities,  or,  rather,  one  possibility  and  one  strong 
probability.  They  concern  the  life  of  the  laborer 
whose  daily  services  to  his  employer  are  worth  not  over 
31.50.  If  this  work  be  done  in  the  city,  the  chances 
are  that  his  home  will  be  found  just  about  as  our 
artist  has  drawn  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture. 
This  is  the  way  thousands  of  poor  people  live  in  New 
York.  With  extortionate  rents  and  exorbitant  retail 
prices  for  provisions  and  coal,  the  life  of  poor  laborers 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  may  be  well 
described  as  “  a  living  hell.”  Poverty,  crime  and  dis¬ 
ease  are  ever  with  them.  Lives  become  hopeless  and 
desperate  amid  such  surroundings.  There  are  few 
possibilities  for  better  things,  because  competition  is 
closest_in__tlie_lower  walks  of  life,  and  the  crude  labor 
market  is  always  crowded.  What  is  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  ?  Imagine  a  man  using  the  same  force  at 
manual  labor  in  the  country.  If  he  be  faithful,  and 
manifest  an  honest  desire  to  succeed,  he  will  be  sure 
to  find  friends  who  will  help  him,  and  put  it  within 
his  power  to  build  a  little  home  and  own  a  spot  of 
land.  Instead  of  paying  his  little  wages  to  extor¬ 
tionate  grocers,  coal  dealers  and  landlords,  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  75  per  cent  of  his  supplies  on  his  own 
ground.  An  honest  and  sober  man,  starting  with 
ordinary  day  wages  in  a  country  district  where  there 
are  a  good  many  old  people,  can  make  the  lower  part 
of  that  picture  entirely  possible.  We  say  he  can  do  it. 
We  do  not  say  that  all  who  attempt  it  will  succeed, 
but  a  failure  will  be  more  often  due  to  human  weak¬ 
ness  than  to  conditions  of  country  society. 

O 

In  many  parts  of  the  South,  cotton  seed  is  roasted 
before  being  fed  to  stock.  There  is  some  argument 
as  to  whether  it  pays  better  to  feed  the  seed  at  home, 
rather  than  to  sell  it  at  the  oil  mills,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  that  roasting  makes  the  seed  a  safer  feed  for 
hogs  and  cattle.  We  find  in  the  Farm  Implement 
News  this  story  of  how  seed  came  to  be  roasted  by 
the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  doing  it  : 

I  had  a  building  burned  down  which  contained  several  hundred 
bushels  of  cotton  seed.  Much  of  it  was  burned,  bxit  a  large 
quantity  was  only  fairly  roasted.  I  could  not  keep  the  hogs  from 
it,  although  everybody  assured  me  it  would  kill  them.  But  it  did 
not.  They  throve  on  it,  and  came  up  at  Christmas  time  as  fat  and 
fine  as  any  of  my  neighbors’  hogs  that  had  been  fed  on  corn. 

He  learned  from  that  experience  to  go  ahead  and  use 
roasted  seed  for  his  stock,  as  by  so  doing,  he  got  more 
out  of  it  in  feeding  value  than  he  otherwise  could. 
That  was  right.  Progress  is  made  that  way.  Suppose 
a  farmer  were  to  spill  some  clover  seed  in  one  of  his 
fields.  Later  on,  the  clover  is  plowed  under,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  crops  in  that  spot  are  unusually  good. 
Of  course,  he  sees  at  once  that  the  clover  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increase,  and  he  is  not  .satisfied  until 
clover  grows  on  every  available  field.  Why  not?  Let’s 
hear  from  some  of  you  people  who  do  not  make  half 
the  use  of  clover  that  you  might. 

Q 

A  GREAT  difference  is  noted  in  shape,  color  and 
quality  of  specimens  of  fruit  of  the  same  variety 
when  grown  in  different  localities.  What  causes 
this  difference  ?  is  a  question  which  cannot  always  be 
answered.  Aside  from  the  common  one  of  effect  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  selection  of  buds  for  propa¬ 
gation  from  trees,  which  are  slightly  different 
from  the  parent,  causes  variation.  In  other  cases, 
bud  variation,  a  phenomenon  to  which  are  probably 
due  most  of  the  existing  differences  found  within  the 
varieties  of  the  apple,  is  the  cause.  Planters  depend 
largely  upon  the  advice  of  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience.  All  depend  upon  nurserymen  for  their 
trees.  Some  strains  of  fruit  are  better,  and  trees 
more  vigorous,  than  others  of  the  same  variety.  One 
man  has  Kings  much  more  oblong  in  shape,  and  bet¬ 
ter  keepers  than  the  typical  King.  One  Maine  grower 
has  an  apple  which  takes  prizes  as  a  Baldwin,  but 
differs  so  widely  in  texture  and  flesh,  and  flavor,  that 
the  difference  is  distinguished  when  it  is  cut.  From 
California,  tyv^o  distinct  strains  of  Rome  Beauty  show 
constant  variation  in  size,  form  and  color,  though 
grown  in  adjoining  orchards.  Several  thousand  trees 
of  each  strain  have  been  propagated,  which  shows 
that  the  variation  is  not  due  to  the  direct  effect  of 
stock  upon  scion.  From  the  investigations  so  far 
made,  it  is  evident  that  even  the  leading  fruit  varie¬ 
ties  are  less  accurately  designated  than  is  generally 
supposed.  A  careful  investigation  by  a  competent 
person,  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  best  strains  of 
each  variety  for  propagation,  would  result  in  great 
future  benefit  to  the  fruit-growing  public.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  should  include  a  comparison  of  trees  in 
regard  to  vigor  and  habit  of  growth,  hardiness  and 
productiveness,  and  of  the  fruit  in  regard  to  size, 
form,  color,  flavor,  season  of  ripening,  and  keeping’ 
quality.  The  approved  strains  could  be  propagated 
from  scions  by  nurserymen,  and  all  be  benefited. 


The  name  that  heads  the  list  of  practical  reformers 
of  the  day,  is  that  of  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Parkhurst.  This 
brave  man  has  shown  the  world  how  wrong  and  preju¬ 
dice  may  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  an  honest  and 
courageous  example.  It  was  because  Parkhurst  dared 
to  expose  the  evils  of  New  York  Citj^’s  government 
and  then  had  the  moral  courage  to  force  his  disclos¬ 
ures  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  victory  was 
made  possible.  The  following  lines,  by  E.  R.  Sill, 
seem  doubly  appropriate  at  such  a  time  : 

THE  REFORMER. 

Before  the  monstrous  wrong:  l»e  sets  him  down— 

One  man  agrainst  the  stone-walled  city  of  sin. 

For  centuries  these  walls  have  been  a- building; 

Smooth  porphyry,  they  slope  and  coldly  glass 
The  flying  storm  and  wheeling  sun.  No  chink, 

No  crevice  lets  the  thinne.st  arrow  in. 

He  fights  alone,  and  from  the  cloudy  ramparts 
A  thousand  evil  faces  gibe  and  jeer  him. 

.  Let  him  lie  down  and  die;  what  is  the  right. 

And  where  is  ju.stice  in  a  world  like  this  ? 

But  by  and  by,  earth  shakes  herself,  impatient; 

And  dow'n,  in  one  great  roar  of  ruin,  crash 
Watch-tower  and  citadel  and  battlements. 

When  the  red  du.st  ha.s  cleared,  the  lonely  soldier 
Stands  with  strange  thoughts  beneath  the  friendly  stars. 

This  great  result  in  New  York  City  shows,  too,  the 
power  of  the  church  as  a  practical  working  force  for 
better  things.  In  these  times,  when  the  country  is 
full  of  complaining  people,  and  when  voters  are  reck¬ 
lessly  rushing  from  one  party  to  another  for  redress, 
the  great  body  of  conservative  voters  must  be  truer 
than  ever  to  the  principles  of  true  morality  that  under¬ 
lie  every  real  reform.  The  times  demand  a  Parkhurst 
in  every  school  district  in  this  land — one  who  will 
stand  uj)  bravely  and  honestly  for  justice  and  honor, 
ever  ready  to  knife  a  humbug  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

O 

It  ought  to  be  easy  for  any  farmer  to  see  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cooperation  in  buying  and  .selling.  A  blind 
man  can  also  see  that  if  the  share  usually  paid  to  the 
middleman  and  handler  be  paid  to  the  producer,  there 
must  of  nece.ssity  be  more  profit  and  pleasure  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Another  self-evident  fact  is  that  if  the  farmers’ 
sons  can  be  made  to  see  that  there  is  a  satisfactory 
place  and  share  for  them  on  the  old  farm,  they  will 
stay  thei’e  ;  if  they  have  any  inclination  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Having  stated  these  self-evident  propositions, 
we  will  ask  you  to  read  this  letter  from  a  subscriber 
in  Pennsylvania  : 

What  do  you  think  of  the  change  I  have  made,  and  our  chances 
of  success?  My  farm  is  13  miles  from  a  city  of  6.5,000  inhabitants, 
and  1*4  mile  from  the  depots  of  four  railroads,  giving  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  several  trains  per  day  to  the  city  if  I  desire  to  ship.  I 
am  growing  considerable  choice  fruit — strawberries — also  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables,  and  fresh  eggs,  which  I  furnish  direct 
to  customers  in  the  city.  I  have  two  sons ;  one  is  married,  and  I 
have  given  them  both  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  farm,  to  help 
me  work  it  this  year.  My  wife  and  I  have  moved  into  the  city 
within  the  past  few  days,  leaving  the  sons  on  the  farm  to  manage 
the  gi’owing  and  shipping  the  produce,  while  I  do  the  selling.  I 
have  horses  enough,  so  that  I  can  keep  one  team  with  me,  and 
leave  enough  on  the  farm  to  do  the  work  there  and  hauling  to  the 
city ,  when  most  convenient  or  pi’ofitable,  the  farm  produce. 

We  cull  thut  un  ideul  urrungement  for  growing  und 
selling  farm  produce.  It  is  just  what  might  be  done 
in  thousands  of  places  in  this  country.  If  that  will 
not  settle  the  question  of  the  middleman,  satisfy  the 
young  men,  and  give  father  a  chance  to  keep  in  the 
business,  too,  we  don’t  know  what  will.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  scheme  are  easily  seen,  and  just  such 
family  cooperation  as  this  will  go  far  to  settle  the 
middleman  question.  Who  el.se  will  try  it  ? 

O 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  San  Jos6 
Scale  insect  has  been  found  on  trees  in  New  York 
State.  Next  week  we  hope  to  give  pictures  of  the  in¬ 
sect  and  of  its  work.  The  dangerous  character  of 
this  insect  invasion  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  from  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York  : 

“No  more  destructive  scale  than  this  could  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  orchards.  If  permitted  to  multiply 
and  spread,  it  might  ruin  our  fruit  industry.  In 
three  or  four  years,  the  inconspicuous  scale  will  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  necessarily 
kill  them.  Thus  far,  I  know  it  only  on  Long  Island 
and  in  Columbia  County.  (Perhaps  I  should  say,  I 
knew  it  in  Columbia  County,  for  in  the  single  orchard 
in  which  it  was  found  there,  it  has  been  most  vigor¬ 
ously  fought,  and  we  believe,  exterminated.)  The 
last  trees  upon  which  it  could  be  found,  were  during 
the  last  week  taken  up  and  burned.  It  must  he  exter¬ 
minated  in  this  State.  The  Division  of  Entomology  at 
Washington  is  fighting  it  successfully  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  is  doing  the  .same  in 
New  Jersey  where  it  has  abounded,  and  hopes  to  ex¬ 
terminate  it  during  the  winter.  But  thei-e  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  with  it  on  Long  Island,  where  it  has  taken 
possession  of  some  nurseries.  The  agents  of  the 
Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  stationed 
at  Jamaica,  and  under  a  special  legislative  appropria¬ 
tion  are  conducting  entomological  investigations  on 
the  Island,  report  that  some  of  the  nurserymen  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  any  measures  for  its  destruction.  This 


indifference  on  their  part,  in  view  of  the  gi'eat  danger 
resulting  from  the  maintenance  of  an  infested  dis¬ 
tributing  locality,  cannot  possibly  be  allowed.  They 
should  see  the  importance  of  active  work  against  it, 
and  at  once  enter  upon  it  as  was  done  by  the  New 
Jersey  nurserymen,  for  the  publication  of  the  locali¬ 
ties  and  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "nurseries, 
would  certainly  cut  off  any  further  .sales  of  young 
fruit  trees  for  some  time  to  come.  Under  such  con¬ 
siderations,  if  they  still  decline  to  take  up  and  burn 
their  most  badly  infested  stock,  and  spi’ay  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  a  whale-oil  .soap  soHition  which  will 
kill  the  scales,  it  only  remains  to  have  .such  a  law 
passed  by  our  Legislature  this  winter,  as  will  author¬ 
ize  the  effectual  doing  of  the  work  by  others.  The 
insect  must  be  stamped  out  now,  for  if  deferred,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  it  a  year  or  two 
later.” 

O 

Each  day  in  the  year  the  people  of  New  York  City 
furnish  800  tons  of  garbage  or  swill.  Thi.s  repre.sents 
the  wastes  of  food  from  tables  and  provision  stores. 
Under  present  arrangements,  this  swill  is  carted  to 
the  docks  and  dumped  on  to  huge  scows  or  flatboats. 
I  he  filthy  mass  is  picked  over  by  Italians,  who  re¬ 
move  the  bones,  and  then  taken  far  out  to  sea  and 
dumped  into  the  water.  This  method  is  expensive  and 
unhealthful.  Other  cities  have  begun  to  burn  this 
garbage  or  treat  it  with  chemicals,  and  a  month  or 
more  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  various 
places  and  witness  the  operation  of  the  different  pro- 
ces.ses.  After  examining  about  70  such  processes,  the 
committee  issues  its  report.  There  are  two  chief 
methods  of  disposing  of  this  swill.  One  is  to  subject 
it  to  a  high  steam  heat,  and  thus  extract  the  grease — 
the  residue  to  be  roasted,  ground  and  crushed  into  a 
cheap  form  of  tankage  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  By 
this  process  it  is  claimed  that  each  ton  of  swill  would 
yield  grease  and  tankage  worth  .34.83  or  a  total  of 
33,8.58  per  day.  Another  plan  is  completely  to  burn 
the  swill  to  a.shes,  by  using  kerosene  sprayed  all 
through  it  while  burning.  In  this  way,  all  the  grease 
and  organic  matter  would  be  consumed,  while  the 
ashes  would  average  3593  per  day  in  value.  The 
steaming  plan  is  far  more  expensive  than  the  other, 
but  the  committee  recommend  it.  In  either  case,  the 
swill  must  be  collected  alone — without  being  mixed 
w  ith  coal  ashe.s  or  rubbish.  We  hope  that  this  plan 
of  cheaply  utilizing  swill,  will  come  into  general  use 
all  over  the  country — producing  new  sources  of  fer¬ 
tility,  and  saving  wastes. 

o 

When  a  man  gets  hold  of  a  thing  for  which  there  is 
considerable  competition,  it  seems  to  be  “  human 
nature  ”  for  him  to  try  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  it.  So 
long  as  a  man  gives  good  measure  and  guaranteed 
quality,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
asking  what  the  public  are  willing  to  pay,  provided 
he  does  not  create  a  monopoly  in  some  necessity  of 
life.  In  that  ca.se,  he  is  no  better  than  a  thief,  and 
should  be  punished  as  such.  The  special  article  of 
commerce  we  have  in  mind  now,  is  the  Carman  No.  1 
potato.  This  variety  promises  to  be  very  popular, 
and  all  potato  growers  are  anxious  to  obtain  .some  for 
seed.  The  supply  is  limited,  and  prices  are,  therefore, 
high.  I  hi.s  seed  is  not  a  neces.sity ,  and  farmers  are 
not  obliged  to  buy  it  if  they  think  the  price  exce.ssive. 
Those  who  buy  it,  do  so  as  a  speculation,  expecting  to 
.sell  next  year’s  crop  to  others.  They  simply  compete 
with  others  for  the  price.  But  what  about  the  qiuility 
of  the  seed  ?  For  example,  here  is  a  letter  from  a 
buyer : 

I  got  one  peck  for  $1.  They  are  a.s  .scabby  a  lot  of  potatoes  as  I 
ever  saw,  only  three  potatoes  in  the  lot  are  entirely  free  from  the 
canker,  while  some  look  like  an  old  cork.  I  feel  disappointed,  and 
think  it  a  pretty  scabby  business  to  send  out  such  scabby  stock, 
before  notifying  a  customer  that  it’s  the  kind  you  have  to  sell. 

No  man  has  any  right  to  sell  such  stock  as  these  pota¬ 
toes  are  represented  to  be  for  pure,  sound  seed.  It  is 
worse  than  sending  sick  or  lousy  poultry  as  “guaran¬ 
teed  stock.  1  he  potato  scab  is  a  disease  that  can  be 
largely  prevented  by  proper  treatment.  It  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  a  man’s  reputation  nowadays,  to  broadcast 
thi.s  disease,  even  on  ordinary  varieties.  To  dump 
such  a  lot  of  “  leavings  ”  on  a  customer  who  in  good 
faith  pays  a  high  price  for  a  new  variety,  is  like  sub¬ 
stituting  brass  for  the  true  metal  in  the  Golden  Rule. 
Such  cupidity  will  turn  out  to  be  stupidity  in  the  long 
run.  for  it  will  ruin  a  man’s  business  to  raise  .scabs  on 
his  reputation. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Homer  Fence  Co.,  of  Homer,  Mich.,  make  a  fence  that  seems 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  farmers  and  it  is  being  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively. 

Washing  machines  are  fast  becoming  popular.  The  New  Becker 
is  manufactured  by  N.  G.  Baughman,  York,  Pa.  It  gives  good 
satisfaction. 

You  will  soon  be  looking  for  a  Christmas  present  for  the  boy. 
Why  not  give  him  one  of  those  printing  presses  made  by  Kelsey  <fc 
Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.?  They  can  be  made  useful  and  profitable;  as 
well  as  amusing. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Foulke,  We.st  Chester,  Pa.,  is  a  prominent  breeder  of 
the  true  type  of  Chester  White  pigs.  He  sends  out  only  first-class, 
registered  stock,  and  guarantees  satisfaction.  This  is  the  class 
of  breeders  we  like  to  introduce  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

Many  farmers  would  raise  and  feed  more  roots  than  they  do,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  choking  stock  or  the  labor  of  cutting 
the  roots.  These  objections  are  however,  overcome  by  the  use  of 
cutting  machines.  The  Banner  Root  cutter  will  cut  60  bushels  an 
hour  by  hand  power.  It  is  a  strong,  durable  machine,  and  leaves 
the  roots  in  long,  thin,  half-round  slices,  which  do  away  with  a 
danger  of  choking.  O.  E.  Thomp.son  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
the  manufacturers,  and  will  send  description  on  application. 


□  Now  some  woman  comes  forward  with 
this  explanation  of  man’s  superiority, 
which  g-ives  the  glory  to  woman  :  Man 
has  become  what  he  is  solely  by  his 
efforts  to  win  woman’s  favor.  Woman 
has  chosen  the  best  specimens  of  mas¬ 
culinity,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  best. 
Woman  at  first  was  superior,  but  by  this 
process  of  selection,  she  has  perfected 
man.  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  let  that 
question  alone,  whether  it  is  settled  or 
not  ?  It  doesn’t  concern  us  as  individu¬ 
als,  which  sex  is  superior,  because  we 
all  know  that  there  is  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  “  best”  in  eHher  sex,  and, 
therefore,  our  individual  excellence  is 
not  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  belong  to 
the  superior  sex.  Let’s  cry  quits,  and 
discuss  a  more  sensible  subject. 

* 

Some  of  the  subjects  which  we  com¬ 
monly  discuss  are  sensible  enough,  but 
the  way  we  discuss  them,  is  anything 
but  sensible.  We  are  not  even  serious 
when  talking  of  most  serious  subjects. 
When  the  Chief  Cook  asked  for  advice  on 
the  subject  of  young  people  “keeping 
company,”  she  supposed  that  there  would 
be  enough  good  advice  given  to  put  at 
rest  the  perplexed  minds.  Ilut,  no. 
There  may  have  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  it,  but  not  having  telephone  con¬ 
nection  with  our  readers,  we  are  unable 
to  record  the  wisdom  that  did  not 
seek  pen  and  ink  for  expression.  Of 
course,  you  can  joke  the  young  folks,  or 
maybe  scold  a  little.  Now  have  you  no 
ideas  on  the  subject  that  will  be  really 
helpful?  Surely  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  are  not  the  kind 
who  merely  criticise  and  command  their 
children.  Young  folks  will  some  day 
need  to  be  masters  of  themselves  and 
their  actions,  and  by  reasoning  with 
them,  we  may  guide  them  into  the  right 
way.  _ 

WHAT  SHALL  OUR  PLEASURES  BE? 

I.ET  THE  LEISURE  BE  SPENT  IN  SOME 
RESTFUL,  SENSIBLE  WAY. 

WHILE  riding  across  country  this 
summer,  I  chanced  to  pass  a  very 
unpretentious  farmhouse,  where  I  saw  a 
wonderful  sight.  On  a  line  in  the  front 
yard,  showing  off  grandly  aga’nst  green 
grass  and  fruit  trees,  were  15  handsome 
bed  quilts,  all  apparently  new  and  un¬ 
used,  cut  and  pieced  with  great  care  and 
geometrical  precision.  There  were 
cubes,  hexagons,  small  triangles  and 
larger  ones,  stars,  crescents  and  chains, 
in  bewildering  numbers.  Many  of  these 
pieces  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  across,  and  the  amount  of  woman’s 
work  that  they  represented  when  fin¬ 
ished,  was  dreadful  to  contemplate. 
“Why  di-eadful,”  you  may  ask,  “  if  the 
work  was  well  done  ?  ”  Because  they 
were  done  by  a  farmer’s  wife,  who,  of 
all  women  in  the  world,  cannot  afford  to 
spend  her  time  in  cutting  cloth  into  tiny 
bits  for  the  purpose  of  sewing  them  to¬ 
gether  again,  when  good,  whole  cloth 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  very 
pretty  quilts,  indeed,  may  be  made,  after 
choosing  attractive  designs  and  color¬ 
ings,  either  by  tying  with  a  contrasting 
color  of  wool,  or  stitching  in  the  sewing 
machine,  which  may  be  quickly  done. 
An  easier  and  better  way,  is  to  buy 
pretty,  colored  blankets  and  white  woven 
quilts,  which  look  new  every  time  they 
are  washed. 

Aly  companion  said  that  if  that  woman 
had  only  taken  the  time  that  she  spent 
on  those  quilts,  and,  for  each  stitch 
taken,  had  written  one  word  of  her  best 
thoughts  to  send  out  among  her  fellows, 
what  an  amount  of  good  she  might  have 
done.  While  I  thought  that  if  she  had 
no  gift  in  that  line,  could  she  not  have 
done  some  sewing  for  poor  little  mother¬ 
less  children,  who  often  look  so  ragged 
and  uncomfortable  ? 


The  Necessity  of  Outings. 

As  to  the  matter  of  outings,  farmers’ 
wives  are  too  likely  to  think  that  they 


biscuits  were  baked  and  a  plump  chicken  to  be  cleared  away.  The  well  is  also  in 
roasted  on  the  lower  grate  of  the  oven,  the  wood-house,  and  the  water  is  brought 
while  potatoes  and  squash  occupied  the  by  an  easy-working  pump. 


,  .  ,  ,  .  ,,  .  .  upper  one.  In  a  kettle  on  top  of  the  Corner  cupboards  and  corner  closets 

cannot  indulge  in  them.  This  is  a  wrong  ^  ^  .  •  v,  * 

1  ^  xy,  ^  /i  .  oven,  turnips  were  boiled,  and  water  for  are  a  great  convenience,  occupying  but 


conclusion  ;  for  the  farmer’s  wife  needs  ’  u-  ’ 

...  ,  1  jr  1.  coffee ;  then  the  coffeepot  was  put  in 

diversion  as  much  as  any  one.  if  she  ’  ^ 

.  ,  „  1  i.  1  the  place  of  the  teakettle.  The  table 

may  not  purchase  a  fine  outht,  and  take  ^ 

,  .  A  •  1  XT,  i  was  spread  with  snowy  linen,  pretty 

an  expensive  car  or  steamboat  ride,  that  ^  . 

,  .  1  A  china,  silver  and  glass,  gifts  from  the 

IS  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  a  ’  &  >  o 

.  ,  ,  1)1  •  A!  “  old  home  ”  friends.  The  chicken,  done 

rest  and  change.  Blanning  of  course,  . 

...  1  A  to  a  turn,  with  a  dish  of  rich,  thickened 

must  be  done  long  beforehand,  and  per-  ’ 

,  •  A  1  1^  gravy,  baked  potatoes,  squash  and  turnip, 

haps  a  woman  who  is  not  half  as  com-  &  ?  'i 

^  _ ‘A- _ ,1  I _  1 _ _ A 


little  room,  but  paying  their  cost  in 
saving  steps. 

Washing  machines  and  wringers  are 
really  greater  blessings  than  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  ordinary  housekeeper.  The 


to  a  turn,  with  a  dish  of  rich,  thickened  next  best  thing  is  a  good  dishwasher, 
gravy,  baked  potatoes,  squash  and  turnip,  and  is  the  one  thing  I  covet.  The  ad- 


,  ,  j  A  A  1  1,  1  A  flaky  biscuits  and  Jersey  butter  formed  vertisement  of  the  Mary  Jane  dish- 

petent,  engaged  to  take  her  place  at  ,  a  •  i  t  at.  a>o 

t  t,  jT  Ai  1  the  substantial  part  of  the  dinner;  cab-  washer  is  somewhat  misleading  ;  the  $3 

home.  Her  family  may  not  be  nearly  so  ^  ...  ...  x  ,  i-%  xi 

,  ,  1  ...  .  .  1  A  Ai  bage  chopped  fine  and  seasoned  with  machine  is  not  large  enough  for  the 

comfortable  while  she  IS  away,  but  they  e  ii  ,  tx  •  i  i 


will  appreciate  her  all  the  better  when  sugar,  salt  and  vinegar,  and  just  before  ordinary  farii 
she  returns,  and  home  will  be  all  the  ^ 

dearer  for  the  rest  from  homely  duties  ^  delicious  salad,  size  for  pans  a 

,  1.  ,A  A-  Coffee  accompanied  the  dessert  of  pie,  A  loving  apj 

I  or  d/  sjioi  t  X1.IU6 .  ^  Ai 

..  ,  ,  ,  A  •  -A  cake,  cheese  and  fruit.  The  friends  pro-  will  lighten  tl 

For  pity  s  sake  do  not  invite  a  woman  ’  .  a  i.  • 

.  .  .  .  ,  A  I  TA  A  nounced  it  a  success,  and  all  enjoyed  the  of  machinery, 

to  go  to  a  picnic  for  a  rest  !  It  may  do  >  j  ./ 

very  well  for  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  but  for  the  busy  housewife  and 


machine  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
ordinary  farmhouse.  It  is  only  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  table  ware.  The  proper 
size  for  pans  and  pails,  costs  $5. 

A  loving  appreciation  of  our  endeavors, 
will  lighten  the  labor  more  than  oceans 


MAY  MAPLE. 


mother  to  prepare  her  family  for  such 
an  outing,  is  generally  much  more  tire¬ 
some  than  to  stay  at  home  and  work.  If 
all  go  together,  let  it  be  in  as  free  a 
fashion  as  any  man,  with  no  care  as  to 
the  refreshments  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 
and  far  enough  away  for  a  complete 
change  of  scenery  and  thought.  Then 


picture  outside  the  little  house  with  its 
one  stove,  and  that  a  base  burner. 
Nebraska.  mbs.  fred.  c.  .Johnson. 


FOR  SAVING  STEPS. 

ON  the  grounds  at  our  county  fair 
were  many  pieces  of  machinery 
that  help  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the 


« t- 


A  PAIR  OF  OLD  SHOOS  !  From  Life.  Fig.  307. 
in  her  busiest  hours  or  her  leisure,  let  housekeeper  on  the  farm  ;  but  in  a 


her  be  careful  that  her  employment  and 
her  enjoyment  tend  to  the  uplifting  and 
betterment  of  herself  and  others  ;  then 
her  soul  will  continue  to  grow  instead  of 


secondary  way,  for  they  were  all  agri¬ 
cultural  implements — all  made  to  do  work 
that  without  them  would  cost  the  house¬ 
keeper  many  hours’  cooking  for  nu- 


AN  ARRAY  OF  APRONS. 

“  TVT  OVV,  Aunt  Nell,”  said  Susie,  a  young 

JIN  g-irl  of  17,  “  what  shall  I  make 
for  Christmas  this  year  ?  I’ve  time  and 
fingers,  but  not  much  money.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  make  aprons  ?  ”  said 
Aunt  Nell.  “  They  are  always  conven¬ 
ient  to  make,  and  prove  acceptable 
gifts.  Come  look  in  my  apron  drawer 
and  see  my  treasures  !  This  one  is  very 
useful,”  picking  up  a  blue  and  white 
gingham,  “  and  is  particularly  pretty 
because  the  cross  stitch  is  worked  in 
blue  instead  of  white.  The  pattern  of 
leaves  is  broad  and  not  much  work  to 
make.  It  was  sent  me  by  a  young  niece 
in  California,  and  was  her  first  fancy 
sewing.  Her  mother  thought  that  she 
could  not  teach  her  to  sew,  she  was  so 
aukward  with  her  needle;  but  I  think 
the  trouble  was  that  she  did  not  begin 
to  teach  her  when  she  was  small.” 

‘  ‘  Some  of  the  stitches  are  rather 
crooked.  Auntie  !  ” 

“  Yes,  but  it  was  a  difficult  task  for 
her  to  make  it,  and  I  prize  it  on  that 
account.  ” 

“  What  a  pretty  apron  that  is,  made 


llCi  OUUI  VYlli  LU  Hiuw  iiiouccxu.  Kjx  xxx<xxx  y  xxA/u.io  v.,v.fv./xvxxx^  ,  ,  .  i  j  j  ‘x 

^  J  )  X.  .  J  AV  With  antique  insertion  and  edge  ;  and  it 

becominer  dwarfed  by  petty  surround-  merous  hired  men,  for  weeks  and  months  ...  . .  .  . 

®  j  j  ^  ^  .  .  cannot  take  more  than  a  yard  of  cross¬ 
ings.  CLARA  T.  SISSON.  Over  a  broiling  stove.  But  not  one  single  ,  ,  ..-•An?) 

®  barred  muslin  for  it  all.” 

-  piece  of  machinery  for  women  s  work,  ^  .  .  •  .  a 

...  .  ...... n.r-  .  .. -x  .  “  The  crocheting  was  sent  me  in  a  let- 

IN  A  PRAIR  E  HOME.  was  exhibited.  ,,  .  .  x.  ..  ....  x 


IN  A  PRAIRIE  HOME. 

A  GOLDEN  sunset  threw  its  bright 
rays  over  the  vast  prairie.  It  was 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  it  foretold  the 
coming  of  one  of  the  wind  storms  that 
sweep  with  such  relentless  fury  over 
these  prairies,  and  it  brought  a  sigh 
from  the  lone  watcher  at  a  window  in 
a  little  house  which  tried  to  nestle  among 
some  scrubby  Box  elders  and  cotton 
woods.  It  was  a  dreary,  home  sickening 
picture,  so  bare  and  bleak,  so  level  and 
monotonous. 

“  Oh  !  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to  the 
dear  old  hills  and  valleys,  where  there 
are  brooks  and  springs  and  the  trees — 
yes  trees.  These  stunted,  scrubby 
things  are  poor  substitutes  for  the 
beautiful  trees  of  the  East.  And  I  could 
have  flowers  once  more,  and  all  the  fruit 
I  wanted.”  Thus  thought  little  Mrs. 
Armstrong  as  she  waited  for  the  coming 
of  her  husband  for  supper.  “  And  it  is 
almost  Thanksgiving,”  she  mused.  “  If 
we  could  only  have  a  friend  or  two  to 
dinner,  how  nice  it  would  be  !  But  how 
could  I  cook  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  with¬ 
out  a  cooking  stove,”  and  she  looked  at 
the  beautiful  base  burner  with  oven, 
which  did  the  cooking  and  baking  for 
just  “  us  two  ”  all  right.  “  And  it’s  such 
a  treasure  ;  it  keeps  us  so  comfortable. 
Wonder  if  I  can’t  manage  some  way.  It 
won’t  seem  half  so  lonesome  if  some  one 
is  here.” 

And  so  the  matter  was  talked  over 
when  husband  came  in.  He  encouraged 
the  idea,  as  he  knew  to  some  extent  the 
lonely  feeling  of  his  wife.  Fruit  cake 
and  mince  pies  were  baked  some  days 
before,  and  on  Thanksgiving  morning 


,  f .  ,  ,  ,  barred  muslin  for  it  all. 

piece  of  machinery  for  women  s  work,  ^  .  ,  •  .  a 

^  ,  „  _  ,  “  The  crocheting  was  sent  me  in  a  let- 

was  exhibited.  x  .  x.  •  •  ai.  n  wt  a 

ter  from  another  niece  in  the  I  ar  W est. 

The  construction  of  farmhouses  is  the  and  I  made  the  apron  to  fit  the  edge.  I 
one  great  drawback  to  lessening  labor  for  it  better  the  more  I  use  it.” 


Mrs.  O  planned  a  little  conven- 


Oh,  what  a  shame  that  the  outline 
2h  in  red  is  not  a  fad  now  !  Where 


ience  in  the  cellar  way,  which  she  prizes  stitch  in  red  is  not  a  fad  now  !  Where 
because  it  saves  so  much  running  up  and  did  you  get  that  pretty  one  ?  It  cannot 
down  stairs  at  each  meal.  It  is  only  a  short,  be  new,  yet  it  is  scarcely  worn  at  all,” 
broad  shelf  which  comes  far  above  the  said"  Susie,  as  she  took  up  a.  white  apron 
lower  step.  She  goes  down  cellar  from  worked  in  red,  with  a  crocheted  fan 
the  farther  end  of  the  pantry.  To  the  edging  on  the  bottom. 

right,  as  one  goes  into  the  pantry  from  “  jjy  you  remember  Cornelia,  who 
the  kitchen,  is  a  small  delivery  window,  worked  for  me  four  years  ?  The  girl  sat 
and  just  inside  is  the  short,  broad  shelf,  up  in  the  cold  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
on  which  may  be  placed  all  the  left-  were  asleep,  and  surprised  me  with  it  on 
overs  from  the  table.  When  everything  Christmas.  It  was  a  love  gift,  and  I  am 
is  in  place,  the  little  window  is  closed,  a  always  careful  of  it.” 


curtain  drawm,  and  everything  is  where 


And  is  this  a  Christmas  apron,  too  ? ' 


it  will  be  cool  and  free  from  dust  and  asked  Susie,  holding  up  a  dainty  bit  of 
flies.  sheer  muslin. 

Mrs.  H  prizes  her  convenient  wood-  “That  is  my  latest,”  answered  her 
box,  which  saves  her  much  annoyance  aunt ;  “  and  I  have  measured  it  and 
and  sweeping.  The  wood-house  is  at-  studied  it,  for  I  intend  to  make  one  my- 
tached  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  stove  sets  self.” 


close  to  the  partition.  The  box  is  kept 


Then  tell  me  how  to  do  it,”  coaxed 


filled  and  a  small  door  opens  through  the  Susie. 

partition  close  to  the  stove,  so  that  she  “Take  two  yards  of  fine  muslin  or 
has  only  to  open  the  door  for  wood,  and  linen  lawn,  something  heavier  than 
there  are  no  tracks  or  wood  scattering  swiss,  cut  from  one  side,  strings  and 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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belt,  and  divide  in  three,  making  one 
middle  and  two  side  breadths.  Then 
stitch  in  a  broad  hem  and  seven  tucks 
one-half  inch  wide  and  close  together  ; 
also  hem  the  sides.  Carefully  double 
the  apron,  and  cut  the  top  tuck  to  the 
stitching  in  the  center  of  the  middle 
breadth,  turn  the  raw  edges  under  to 
make  half  points,  and  sew  lightly  to  the 
stitching  on  the  under  side  of  the  tuck. 
Cut  the  second  tuck  twice,  one  inch 
apart,  directly  under  the  half  points 
above,  turn  under  again,  and  sew  the 
raw  edges  to  the  stitching  for  the  half 
points  and  to  themselves  for  the  solid 
point.  Cut  the  third  tuck  three  times, 
continuing  till  each  tuck  is  made  into 
points,  which  will  make  large  points  of 
the  smaller  close  and  open  ones.  For  an 
apron  48  inches  wide,  make  groups  10 
inches  apart  measuring  from  the  top 
tuck.  The  strings  may  be  finished  in  the 
same  way,  five  tucks  being  sufficient  for 
a  large  point.  It  doesn’t  take  so  long  to 
do  it  as  it  does  to  tell  it.” 

“I  think  I  understand  how  to  make 
the  points,  but  1  wish  I  knew  how 
to  make  one  common  apron  for  Aunt 
Lydia.  She  thinks  we  young  girls  can¬ 
not  make  anything  useful  or  sensible.” 

“  I’ll  show  you  my  clothespin  apron, 
and  you  may  copy  it.  I  keep  it  hanging 
in  the  woodhouse,  and  then  it  is  always 
ready  for  Monday.  It  requires  1)^  yard 
of  ticking.  Cut  one  breadth  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  long,  and  an¬ 
other  about  three-eighths,  using  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  strings  and  belt.  llem  the 
upper  edge  of  the  short  breadth,  stitch  it 
firmly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  other 
breadth,  so  that  it  will  be  right  side  out 
when  turned  up  for  pockets.  Nextslitch 
it  up  and  down  twice  to  the  sides  and 
center,  making  two  deep  pockets,  put  on 
the  belt  and  strings,  marking  clothes¬ 
pins  in  outline  on  the  belt,  and  you  may 
warrant  it  to  last  five  years  and  please 
Aunt  Lydia.” 

“There  !  Aunt  Nell,”  said  Susie,  “I’ve 
got  ideas  enough  if  I  use  them,  and  I’m 
going  home  to  try.”  moli,ik  wiggins. 


THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 

WHET  11  Eli  or  no,  a  daughter  on  the 
farm  is  a  better  daughter  if  edu¬ 
cated,  depends  greatly  on  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  education,  and  on  how  much 
she  has  acquired.  “  A  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing,”  sometimes.  Many 
things  are  learned  in  the  schools  not  set 
down  in  the  text  books.  If  she  be  sent 
to  the  kind  of  girls’  school  largely  in 
vogue,  where  a  man  who  makes  his  liv¬ 
ing  directly  out  of  the  soil,  instead  of 
indirectly,  is  referred  to  as  “  only  a 
fahmah,”  and  considered  but  a  mud¬ 
sill  of  creation,  she  will  probably  com6 
home  with  more  or  less  contempt  for 
everything  connected  with  farm  life. 

Much  depends,  too,  on  the  opinion  her 
family  have  of  education.  If  they  glory 
in  the  lack  of  refinement  that  true  edu¬ 
cation  brings,  and  sneer  at  book  lore, 
and  at  those  who  get  their  living  by 
brains  alone,  (the  successful  farmer  uses 
both  brain  and  brawn),  the  daughter  will 
probably  be  neither  happy  nor  good  when 
in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  This  opin¬ 
ion  is  based  on  facts  deduced  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  The  usual  object  in 
educating  a  daughter,  hereabouts  at 
least,  is  to  enable  her  the  better  to  “earn 
something,”  usually  by  teaching.  The 
sacrifices  often  made  to  give  an  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  daughter  of  a  household,  are 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


The  contest  for  those  nine  valuable 
prizes  closes  December  15.  There  is  yet 
time  to  win  one.  You  get  the  cash  com¬ 
missions  any  way. 


repaid  by  the  results  quite  as  often  as 
those  made  for  a  son. 

The  discontent  often  observable  in  a 
farmhouse  son  or  daughter,  after  return¬ 
ing  home  from  a  few  terms  in  school,  is 
not  due  to  the  so-called  education  so 
much  as  to  the  difference  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  daily  habits  and  customs  of 
town  and  of  farm  life.  Much  of  the 
following  after — a  long  way  after — the 
fashions  of  the  “  400  ”  on  the  part  of  the 
great  middle  class  in  towns  is,  of  course, 
absurd ;  this  no  one  of  sense  denies. 
But  we  are  also  bound  to  admit  that 
much  of  the  rudeness  existing  in  some 
farmhouses,  is  also  out  of  place  and  un¬ 
necessary.  But  that  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  wide  to  be  taken  up  here. 

A  love  of  books  of  the  right  sort,  and 
of  education  of  the  right  kind,  never 
made  a  farmhouse  daughter  or  any  one 
else,  worse,  but  better.  I  am  not  a 
“paper  farmer,”  but  have  lived  on  a 
farm  from  the  cradle  to  gray  hairs,  and 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

JANET  MCKERWIN. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc- 


young  California  artist,  who  has  long 
felt  that  in  her  own  case,  at  least,  there 
was  need  for  dress  reform,  has  by  grad¬ 
ual  changes,  accustomed  the  inhabitants 
of  her  village  home  to  short  skirts  with¬ 
out  giving  a  violent  shock  to  their  prej¬ 
udices.  From  the  ordinary  length  she 
reduced  the  skirts  harlf  an  inch  daily, 
until  they  barely  reached  the  knee. 
Leggins  of  russet  leather  or  corduroy, 
cover  the  lower  part  of  her  legs,  and  her 
costumes,  which  are  tailoi*-made,  are  be¬ 
coming  and  even  graceful.  Such  a  re¬ 
form  suit  is  especially  convenient  to 
Miss  McCormick  when  she  is  engaged  in 
painting  cattle.” 

|tti;&tcUancou;si  gKlvfvtii&iuji, 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Cures 

OTHERS, 


6235.— -PRIMCEGG  GOWN, 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6235.  Ladies'  Princess  Gown. 

The  closing  is  invisible  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  down  the  edges  of  the 
front  gore.  Stylish  full  puffs  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over  fitted  sleeves,  the  wrists 
being  finished  with  frills  of  lace,  bands 
and  rosettes  of  ribbon.  The  godet  full¬ 
ness  in  the  back  results  from  the  shaping 
below  the  waist  line,  the  gores  being 
lined  with  grass  cloth  to  give  proper 
stiffness.  The  mode  admits  of  many 
variations,  being  suitable  for  any  ma¬ 
terial,  and  may  be  made  up  as  a  walking 
dress,  tea  gown,  or  wrapper,  the  material 
and  decoration  used  making  all  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Pattern  6235  is  cut  in  six  sizes, 
viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches,  bust 
measure. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Baby’s  First  Shoes. — Who  says  that 
sentiment  is  going  ?  Or  that  women  have 
less  of  it  regarding  their  homes  or  chil¬ 
dren  ?  A  firm  of  electrotypers  advertise 
that  they  have  a  process  whereby  they 
cover  with  a  heavy  coating  of  metal, 
silver,  copper  or  brass,  the  baby’s  first 
pair  of  shoes,  that  they  may  be  preserved 
as  a  memento.  That  it  pays  to  advertise 
for  such  work,  shows  that  the  baby  still 
gets  its  share  of  sentiment  in  this  world. 

Getting  Them  Used  to  It. — Dress  re¬ 
form  must  move  gently.  One  young 
woman  has  gradually  and  gracefully 
adopted  short  skirts.  Harper’s  Bazar 
tells  how  she  achieved  it  without  shock¬ 
ing  her  neighbors  ;  ‘  ‘  Miss  McCormick,  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


WILL 

Cure  You. 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

MAKES 

THE  f  f^FAIR^y  \ 

WEAK 

STRONG. 

The  Old  Arm  Chair, 

THE  LOUNGE,  DESK  or  BUGGY 
CUSHION'S,  should  be  covered  with 
PANTASOTE.  It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like 
leather.  Costs  half  as  much.  These  stores 
and  many  others  sell  it :  M.  J.  Grossman, 
58  E.  13th  Street;  R.  Weiden,  30  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  A.  Dutton;  Jordan,  Mar.sh  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Wanamaker;  De  Turck,  Bas¬ 
sett  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Lussky,  Payne* 
Co.,  Chicago;  C.  L.  Greeno, Cincinnati ;  Wm. 
Barr  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES  to 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

'Wauerooms;  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Mills  :  Passaic,  N.  J. 


cn  D  UADnV  ABINGDON,  ILL.,  Munu- 
CUi  111  imHU  I  y  facturer  of  Black  Cattle 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Rugs,  Caps,  etc. 


rOURNAMEONi 


25  Lovely  Cards, 

1  KINO.P*njiPKNLlL.MimBSIiNN’//W 

I  -\1;T0.  ALBUM. JAP 

IIANDKKS. 

klNU  CAttl)  CO,.NDUiU  liAVCM.  coNK* 


i£r  AL^roaiocfiNTtf. 


ENTERPRISE 

-•a-TINNED-en  A 


Working  Harness 

will  last  longer,  be  tough,  won’t  gall 
the  horses,  and  is  pleasant  to  handle  il 
oiled  with 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

Nothing  so  good  for  women’s  and 
children’s  and  men’s  shoes. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  p.imphlet.  free,  How  TO  Take  Cakb  oh 
Lkathkk,”  seiiu  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester,  N  Y. 


SAVE  \  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  48C6 
sq.  in.  of  Iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  lecuring 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


COOK’S  FLOUR  BIN 

WITH  SIFTER. 

New,  Convenient  and  Saving  Device  for 
Holding  Flour.  Built  in  three  sizes,  to 
hold  25,  .50  and  100  pounds  of  flour. 
Send  for  Special  Price  to  Agents. 

COOK  FLOUR  BIN  CO., 

HOMER,  MICH. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

A  Knits  a  stocking  heal  and  too  in 

ML  ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 

BjlHHffiWfffll&m  I  required  in  the  household  from 

1^3  jn  I  I  homespun  or  factory, wool  or  cot* 

ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitter  on 
I  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  It 

DURABLE. 

PRICE  H  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 

S8.DO^ii2w  ’  wanted.  I’or  particulars  and  sam> 

pie  work,  address, 

J,  E.  GEARUAllT,  Clearfield,  1 


AGENTS  WANTED 

g.l  our  maciilneiii  the  locality  where 
live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

SS.OOSewinft  Hachioe 
ABSOLUTELY”,ru'.a! 

rnnp  you  can  live  at  liome and 
r  il  lltlimake  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  »Ve  have  machines  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  J8. 98  up.  We  are 
— the  only  Manufiioturers  selling 
in  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
wlthontonecentln  advance.  Don’tfail  towritetoday. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Farm  and  Fireside  says  : 

Se  only  Meat  Chopper 
er  saw  tliat  we  would 
house  room.  It  has 
oven  siicli  a  very  use- 
ul  machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy  its  benefits 
with  us.” 


FOR  CHOPPING  i 

Sausage  Meat,  L 
Mince  Meat,  L 
Hamburg  Steak  Q 
for  Dyspeptics,  B 
Tripe,  &c.,  <Ssc.  1 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


The  Enlerpriss  UTg 

Third  &,  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phiiada^^^^ 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  FREE.  ^ 


FREE! 


^  No  10  aPT  American 
^  Agriculturist  says  ; 

.$3.00.  “  We  have  given  this 

f  Meat  Chopper  a  thorough 

trial  with  most  satlsfac- 
tory  results,  q'hey  excel 
anything  of  the  kind  made 
In  either  hemisphere.” 


four  large  21-page  catalogue  of  Or¬ 
gans,  also  our  new  and  elegant  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 

,  A  We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
**  in  the  world,  from  wliich  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  lirsb- 
class  Organ,  war-  ,, 

book,  for  only  %lJ  a. 

No  money  required  until  Instru-  , 
ment  lias  been  liiorouglily  tested  in  f 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  lustal-  I 
ments.  Easy  payment. 

We  positively  guarantee  every 

Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years.  .  .. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  it  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever  | 
offered  on  earth.  W rite  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  Is  received.  ( 

As  an  advertisement,  we  rti  m  ^  DCS  Stool,  Book  and  Cover  < 
will  sell  tlie  first  Piano  of  m  1  y  ^  Free.  ' 

our  make  in  a  place  for  only  1  if  Bcgular  price,  1350.00.  ( 


I 

i 


ceiveo* 

$175 


Beethoven  Piano  Organ  Co., 
P.O.Box  626 -Washington,  N.  J.  i 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  /IsWeGoToP! 


THE  R.  N.-Y. 

This  heading  indicates  that  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  talk  about  our  own  business  this 
week.  Take  notice,  therefore,  and  skip 
this  column  all  ye  who  think  you  know 
enough  about  the  paper  already.  The 
words  of  our  text  may  be  found  in  the 
following  letter  over  which  we  have 
pondered  thoughtfully  : 

In  Brevities,  page  700,  R.  N.-Y.,  you  say:  “  Never 
write,  till  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  write 
about.”  There  goes  the  head  of  the  “professional  ” 
agricultural  writer  into  the  basket !  “Tell  it  in 
a  few  words.”  Same  old  thing.  Boll  it  down. 
Haven’t  time.  What’s  the  matter  with  your  blue 
pencil.  “Make  it  simple.”  Certainly.  Can’t 
write  any  other  way.  “  It  may  be  an  old  story  to 
you,  but  unless  it  is  new  to  others,  it  is  not  worth 
printing.”  There  goes  my  head  in  the  basket  ! 
Can’t  interview  all  your  readers  to  see.  Haven’t 
the  time.  Or  money.  Am  no  globe  trotter.  “  Give 
your  reasons  for  the  why  of  it.”  Don’t  always 
know  them.  Sometimes  they  are  self-evident. 
Sometimes  want  to  find  out  the  reasons.  “If  rea¬ 
sons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give 
no  man,  a  reason  on  compulsion.” 

Sorrowfully,  w. 

Now,  as  we  are  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas  and  new  ideaei’s  (if  we  may  coin  a 
new  word),  it  may  interest  both  contrib¬ 
utors  and  subscribers  to  know  what  we 
want,  and  when,  where  and  how  we 
want  it.  The  quickest  way  to  get  at  it 
will  be  to  quote  the  following  exact 
dialogue  between  a  young  man  and  the 
editor  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  We  like  actual 
facts  and  real  incidents,  you  know  ! 


Young  Man  :  “  Well,  sir,  I  thought  I  would  call 
and  see  if  I  cannot  get  a  chance  to  write  some 
articles  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  see  you  call  for  new 
contributors  ?  ” 

Ed.— “That’s  right!  Glad  to  see  you!  We  are 
after  all  the  new  contributors  we  can  get!” 

“  I  have  written  some  for  our  local  paper,  and 
our  folks  praise  my  work.  It  will  help  your  paper 
down  our  way  to  have  me  write  for  it.” 

“  Pretty  well  known,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Yes!  yes!  I  can  give  the  best  of  references — 
principal  of  the  academy,  our  minister—” 

“  Well,  sir,  the  chief  refei-ence  we  cali  for  is  an 
article  written  just  as  you  think  it  ought  to  go  to 
the  priblic.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  we  shall  place  our  own  estimate  on  your 
literary  ability.” 

“All  right!  Let’s  see  if  we  cau  agi-ee  upon 
terms!  If  I  can  make  enough  at  writing  for  you, 
I’d  just  as  soon  quit  other  work,  and  travel 
about  the  country,  writing  up  things  of  interest.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it— but  we  haven’t  the  least  idea 
what  we  can  pay  you.” 

“  Don’t  know  what  you  can  paj'  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir;  and  we  won’t  know  until  you  send  us 
a  sample  of  what  you  can  do.  We  can  tell  you 
then  in  live  minutes  what  it  is  worth  to  us.” 

“  But  I  took  a  prize  for  writing  an  essay,  and  I 
can  show  you  letter’s  praising  my  work!” 

“  We  congratulate  you;  but  that  would  have  no 
influence  at  all  with  us.  The  one  single  standard 
of  value  is  your  actual  thought  on  paper— just  as 
you  want  it  to  reach  the  public.  Sit  right  down 
here  and  write  an  article,  if  you  call  it  so  easy!” 

“  Well,  give  me  some  subjects  you  want  written 
about,  and  I’ll  look  them  up.” 

“  We  have  no  subjects  for  you.  We  don’t  pay 
for  words  or  personal  opinions ;  we  pay  for  ideas. 
A  very  commonplace  man  can  grind  out  words  by 
the  cart-ioad.  Such  an  article  has  no  value  to  us. 
We  want  the  idea  and  true  purpose  that  lives  in 
each  paragraph— the  soul  in  the  body  of  words. 
Have  you  no  topics  yo\i  would  prefer  to  write 
upon  ? ” 

“  Well,  I  could  write  a  series  of  articles  on 
Political  Economy  !” 

“  We  don’t  want  them  !  We’ll  tell  you  that  be¬ 
fore  you  begin.  Maybe  you  can  discxiss  those 
abstract  subjects  better  than  any  other  American. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  that ;  but  we  know 
our  own  readers  better  than  any  one  else  does, 
and  when  we  get  ready  to  take  up  such  questions, 
we  must  do  it  in  our  own  way.  No  doubt  some  of 
our  friends  think  we  are  slow  about  discussing 
some  of  the  great  que.stions  of  the  day;  but  we 
think  that  the  plan  we  have  marked  out  is  the 
safest  one.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an  agricultural  jiaper, 
and  deals  of  all  with  the  farmer’s  duty  to  his 
farm  and  family.” 

“  I  see  you  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  big 
men — the  professors  and  other  fellows  with  titles 
get  all  the  chances.” 

“  Not  at  all.  If  you  will  look  at  recent  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  you  will  see  that  the  ‘  Professors’ 
have  less  and  less  space  with  us.  We  don’t  think 
less  of  them  because  of  their  titles,  but  we  find 
more  and  more  younger  farmers  with  heads  full 
of  new  ideas,  who  are  testing  these  things  right 
on  the  farm.  We  must  rely  on  the  educated  men 
for  scientific  fact  and  theory.  For  practical  in¬ 
formation,  we  like  the  views  of  men  who  test  their 
work  on  the  scale  of  bread  and  butter.” 

“  I  see  lots  of  articles  in  the  paper  no  better 
than  I  can  write.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it !  The  best  we  can  do,  some 
‘  stuff’  will  get  in.  You  must  remember,  though, 
that  some  of  the  articles  that  seem  poor  to  yoii, 
are  just  what  others  want.  Every  ai’ticle  in  the 
paper  is  printed  for  some  definite  purpose— you 
may  be  sure  of  that,  though  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  motive  that  prompts  its  publication.” 

“  But  you  wouldn’t  condense  or  cut  up  an  article 
by  a  learned  man  as  you  would  one  from  me  !” 

“Certainly  we  would  !  We  call  that  ‘blue  pen¬ 
cilling.’  I  am  hired  to  see  that  the  ‘  bhie  pencil’ 
is  handled  properly.  Personally,  I  would  just  as 
soon  chop  an  article  by  Gladstone  if  it  were  needed, 
as  one  written  by  an  unknown  hired  man.  .  We 
like  to  disregard  all  personal  friendship  or  re¬ 
spect  for  ability  in  judging  the  merits  of  an 
article.  Lots  of  people  want  to  know  why  we  cut 
their  articles.  We  can’t  always  explain.  We 
always  cut  out  a  long-winded  introduction,  and 
some  writers  are  liable  to  repeat  themselves. 
Others  undertake  to  give  the  scientific  side  of 


things,  when  it  is  evident  that  they  know  little 
about  it.  Out  it  ali  comes  !  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  prefer  the  short  and  simple  note  of  the 
common  farmer  to  the  essay  of  the  ‘know-it-all’ 
man.  We  can  amplify  the  former  easier  than  we 
can  cut  the  latter.” 

“  Can  you  give  a  few  short  rules  and  advice  for 
would-be  writers  ?  ” 

“  First,  we  would  say,  don’t  write  an  article  till 
you  feel  that  it’s  just  simply  (70<  to  come  out.  Every 
progressive  man  has  thoughts  that  ‘  haunt  ’  him 
— that  follow  him  up  demanding  investigation  and 
study.  They  may  be  about  a  crop,  live  stock, 
buildings,  soils,  machines,  or  some  larger  and 
deeper  thing.  We  want  the  m.an  who  cannot  set¬ 
tle  these  questions  satisfactorily,  to  bring  them  to 
us  that  we  may  get  our  wise  friends  to  help  him. 
We  want  the  man  who  has  settled  the  m.atter 
right,  to  tell  us  how  he  did  it.  And  that  is  all  we 
do  want — helpHil  and  honest  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  answers  to  them.  We  stop  there. 
We  have  no  place  for  the  ‘  professional  writer  ’ — 
the  man  with  the  wild  and  crazy  theory,  or  the 
man  who  simply  writes  to  ‘  hear  himself  talk.’ 
Every  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  must  be  an  honest 
and  sincere  call  for  help,  or  an  equally  honest 
effort  to  give  it,  or  to  suggest  a  way  to  it. 

“  We  want  the  thing  that  is  of  most  interest  to 
you  in  your  farming.  That  is  the  thing  that  has 
benefited  by  your  brains,  and  we  are  after  it.  And 
not  your  farm  alone,  but  your  neighbors’.  In 
every  community,  you  will  find  a  successful  man 
who'  has  made  much  of  some  line  of  farming. 
There  is  a  chance  for  an  ‘  interview.’  Go  to  him 
with  a  set  of  civil  and  practical  questions,  and 
learn  how  he  did  it:  Send  it  to  us.  You  can’t 
possibly  get  better  articles.  No  doubt,  one  of  your 
neighbors  could  come  to  your  farm  and  give  us  a 
better  idea  of  wh.at  you  are  doing  than  you  could 
yourself.  Here  is  a  chance  for  young  men  to 
‘  write,’  if  they  have  any  ability  to  ask  a  question 
and  remember  the  answer.  The  grammar,  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation,  don’t  matter  so  much  if  the 
idea  is  sound ;  we’ll  fix  the  former. 

“Don’t  attempt  any  ‘ fine  writing.’  We  can  do 
all  that  here.  Write  just  exactly  as  you  would 
talk.  Imagine  yourself  talking  to  your  readers. 
Don’t  let  your  pen  run  away  with  you.  Don't 
make  it  evident  that  you  are  trying  to  show  off 
your  learning.  We  will  crit  that  out  the  first 
thing  we  do.  Write  about  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  be  done  with  it.  Don’t  wander  all  about  Robin 
Hood’s  barn  in  a  single  article.  Strike  right  at 
the  quick  as  hard  as  you  can.  We  will  guarantee 
that  such  an  article  will  command  respect,  and  if 
we  cannot  use  it,  we  will  try  to  show  you  how  it 
can  be  made  useful.  It  is  our  ambition  to  make 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  great  force  in  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism  by  encouraging  and  developing  as  writers, 
the  hundreds  of  enterprising  and  successful  men 
who  are  now  hiding  under  closed  bushels, 
thouglits,  methods,  devices  and  suggestions  that 
ought  to  be  blazoned  out  where  all  may  study 
them.  We  want  those  men.  We  can  put  a  little 
money  into  their  pockets  in  exchange  for  their 
ideas.” 


We  think  this  will  show  what  we  are 
up  to  for  1895.  All  the  good  old  features 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  maintained  and 
improved.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
you  will  receive  your  full  dollar’s  worth. 
We  see  very  plainly  that  the  way  to  im¬ 
prove  business  is  to  improve  the  paper. 
VVe  are,  therefore,  out  gunning  for  im¬ 
provements.  To  show  you  how  the  paper 
as  it  now  is,  strikes  a  stranger,  read  this: 

Deab  Sib  :  I  sent  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R- 
N.-Y.  and  received  it  to-day.  Now  I  want  you  to 
send  it  to  me  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  the  next 
year.  Your  paper  is  just  what  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  for  five  years.  Inclosed  please  find  a 
postal  order  for  $1.  d.  e.  w. 

Belmont  County,  O. 


^Hii^crUuncoujs 


DO  YOU  EXPECT 

To  Become  a  Mother? 

N  If  so,  then  permit  us  to 

A  \  say  Pierce’s 

ll  V'7\  “  Mother’s  Friend,” 

/  makes 

Easy 

preparing  the 
system  for  parturi¬ 
tion,  thus  assisting  Nature  and  shortening 
“Labor.”  The  painful  ordeal  of  childbirth 
is  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  the  dangers 
thereof  greatly  lessened,  to  both  mother  and 
child.  The  period  of  confinement  is  also 
greatly  shortened,  the  mother  strengthened 
and  built  up,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of 
nourishment  for  the  child  promoted. 

Send  :o  cents  for  a  large  Book  (i68  pages), 
giving  all  particulars.  Address,  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  663 
Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PAINLESS  CHILDBIRTH. 

Mrs.  Fred  Hunt,  of  Glenville,  N.  Y., 
says:  “I  read  about  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  being  so  good  for  a  wo¬ 
man  with  child,  so  I 
got  two  bottles  last 

cember  13th  I  had  a 

Lnfined  I  was  not 

did  not  suffer  any  / 

pain,  and  when  the  / 

child  was  born  I  walk-  / 

ed  into  another  room 

keep  your  Extract  of 
Smart-Weed  on  hand 
all  the  time.  It  was 
very  cold  weather  «  " 

and  our  room  was  Mrs.  Hunt. 
very  cold  but  I  did  not  take  any  cold,  and 
never  had  any  after-pain  or  any  other  pain. 
It  was  all  due  to  God  and  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  and  Compound  Extract 
of  Smart-Weed.  This  is  the  eighth  living 
child  and  the  largest  of  them  all.  I  sufi 
fered  everything  that  flesh  could  suffer  with 
the  other  babies.  I  always  had  a  doctor 
and  then  he  could  not  help  me  very  much, 
but  this  time  my  mother  and  my  husband 
were  alone  with  me.  My  baby  was  only 
seven  days  old  when  I  got  up  and  dressed 
and  left  my  room  and  stayed  up  all  day.  ” 


GAME  OF 


— Tmc  Newest  and  Best  Yet 
By  Mail  row  as  cts. 

Don’t  fall  to  get  one  of  your  dealer,  or  01 
Greenfield  Rovelty  Co.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


^^Ew  BECKER  WASHER. 

a  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority 
over  all  other  washing  machines. 
Thousands  in  use.  Agents  Wanted. 
Circulars  Free.  Made  by 
N.  G.  HAUGH.HAN,  York,  Pa. 


DOUBLE 
BREFXH  LOAUER 

$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


m 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  tbnn  els** 

where.  Before  joo  buj  send 
sump  for  60  enUlf^ue.  i 

POWELLS  CLEMENT  CO. 

106Jnnla8t«,('iBelnBntl,0«  : 


Tin  VflTTD  niirWSaves  money!  Makes 
Uu  lUUll  UW il  money  printing  for 
DDTIffTTWr  others.  Type-setting 
'7  1  niil  1  111  U  easy,  printed  rules. 
B|83.  PRESS  for?  Stamp  for  catalogue, 
cards,  circulars,  &c(  presses,  type,  cards, 
f  Press  for  Printing?  &c.,  m  factory, 
b  a  small  paper  $40.  KBLbEY  CO., 
Meriden  .Connecticut 


THE 

Cow5  Demand 

that  their  owners  shall  make  effort  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  in  Dairy  Truth.  For  years  they  have  furnished 
the  main  revenue  of  the  farm,  and  now  demand  that 
the  owner  Invest  one  dollar  a  year  as  a  subscription 
to  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  he  may  receive  the 
varied  experiences  and  teachings  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farmers  In  the  country. 

THE 

Cows  Deserve 

your  attention  on  this  matter  and  appeal  to  you 
for  more  intelligent  care,  feeding  and  breeding,  and 
handling  of  their  products.  They  want  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  will  help  you.  Study  your  business,  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge  you  increase  your  revenue, 
and  in  other  ways  make  your  life  worth  living.  Dairy 
farming  is  like  handling  edged  tools  that  cut  only 
profits  when  Improperly  directed. 

THE 

Cows  Are  Right ! 

And  common  sense  demands  that  every  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  money  from  his  cows  shall  spend  at 
least  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  own  guidance  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Editors  and  Correspondents  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  are  practical  men  trained  in  the  dairy 
business.  The  paper  is  recognized  as  the  leading 
dairy  paper  of  the  world.  It  is  crammed  full  every 
week  with  the  very  cream  of  dairy  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Tlie  Rural  New-Y'orker  readers  should  take 
advantage  of  our  clubbing  rate  with  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  which  enables  us  to  send  both 
papers  one  year  for  #1.70. 

t3^  Send  for  Sample  Copies  to  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


Knowing  that  every  person  needs  a  watch,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  times  to  offer 
watches  to  subscribers  at  panic  prices.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  the  great  watch-case 
factories  of  the  country  have  just  been  cut  as  never  before,  in  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  establishments,  and  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
the  product.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  condition  of  things  can  long  continue,  and  the 
shrewd  buyer  will  make  an  effort  to  buy  a  watch,  while  the  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and  before 
they  are  again  advanced  to  something  like  previous  rates. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men's  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Iscalled  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  114.50 
No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 


finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert  same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
workmen.  Every  wheel  Is  perfect,  every  jewel  Is  a  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 


precious  stone,  every  pinion  Is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  Is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  In  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  in  Its  catalogue 


OFFER  No.  114. 

Men's  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 


that  this  is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  In  the  face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words,  In 
world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  recent  Improvement  in  order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the  durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many  the  sliver  is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro- 
bllls  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full  duced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden. 


jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid  gold  settings 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe- 


and  were  It  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  It  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 


ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat-  This  watch  comes  in  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
ent  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  In  beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made  dial  Is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine.  characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  I4k.,  40  dwt.  the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second- 

(Huntlng  case  only.)  .  $52.90  hand  Is  mounted  Is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 

No.  1C2.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year.  rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00  guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25  OFFER  No.  115. 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver.  Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $22. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85  nj.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver.  ^r  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials. 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.C0  mi...  woiu  «... 


Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25  OFFER  No.  115. 

104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver.  Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $22. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85  nj.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 

105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver.  ^r  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials. 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.C0  carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 

^  Ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 

•APPEETON,  TRACY  A  CO.”  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dial  is 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size.  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 

.  ,  ,  „  ^  .  tempered  steel.  The  case  Is  solid  I4k.  United  States 

Appleton  Tracy  &  Co.  ”  Is  one  of  the  cele-  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 

ted  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full  ^atoh,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 


brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  Isochronism  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 


OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 
No.  116.  Is  a  ladles’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 


watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposlilon  ‘delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal- 

in  Paris,  against  all  .competitors,  both  American  and  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 

foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address  watches  offered,  to  be 

in  the  United  States ;  works  as  above  In  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran- 

teed,  for  $16. 

No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case  OFFER  No.  117. 


Postpaid,  delivery  guaran* 


. $40.00  iiadles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  107,  I4k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 


No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face . . .  17.50 


No.  117.  Is  a  ladles’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets. 


No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . 15.50  Improvements.  Price,  deUvery 

No.  HI,  Solid  Nickel  Sliver  case,  open  face .  12.75  *13.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

OFFER  No.  112.  Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  512.50. 

Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29.  No-  I®  a  14k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 

Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
No.  100.  Is  a  Men  s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face  case  Is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  14k. 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case,  gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven  composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated  lectlng  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  In  which  the  two  nickel  piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the  wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  is  brought  down 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember,  over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 


we  mean  that  the  watch  when  closed  in  the  pocket 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  In  all  Important 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  Is  an  Im- 


In  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  It  is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Silver  ’‘Skylight”  Watch,  18 


....  .  "  No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Waltham  or 

proved  pattern;  the  halr-sprlng  is  Logans  patent  Elgin,  contalnlngseven  jewels  and  all  Improvements. 

Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  We  mean  by  “Skylight”  that  the  front  case  Is  cut 

cuaranteed  to  anv  address  in  the  United  and  a  heavy  crystal  is  Inserted  BO  as  to  see  the  dial 

f  ^  aaaress  in  the  United  States  ,vithout  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 

for  $29  this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New-York. 
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BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 25  ®25}4 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 26  ®2G]4 

Western,  first . 23  @25 

Western,  seconds . 20  @21 

Western,  thirds . 15  @17 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 23  @23>-^ 

First . 20  @21 

Seconds . 17  @19 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 18  @20 

Seconds . 13  @15 

Thirds . 12  @12% 

Western  dairy,  first . 15  @16 

Seconds . 12J^@13 

Thirds . 11  @12 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 13;^@15 

Tubs,  extra . 13  @14 

Firsts . 12i^@13 

Seconds . 11  @— 

Thirds .  9%®10}4 


CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Ijarge,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  white,  choice . 

Small,  common  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims . 


,11^11^ 
■  10%®10% 
.10  @10V^ 
.  8  @  9J4 
.11%®  12 
.11  ®n% 

.  9  @11 
.  6  @  7 
.  4  @  5 
.3  @3^ 
.  2  @— 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  26  @  27 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  24!^@  25!^ 

Western  and  N’western.  average  best _  23  @  24 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  23  @  23>^ 

Western  held,  fresh,  good  to  prime .  IS  @  21 

Fresh,  poor  to  fair,  per  case . 3  .50  @4  75 

Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice _  19  ®  21 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts _  17  @  — 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15!^@  ie>% 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 3  25  ®3  75 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  ,50  @4  00 

Limed,  per  doz .  16  @  16>^ 

FRUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 2  ,50@3  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  .50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  ,50@2  25 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  11  00@13  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 9  00®10  00 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  50®9  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  00@8  00 

Per  crate . 2  7.5@3  25 

.Jersey,  per  crate . 2  .50@3  00 

Long  Island,  per  crate . 2  .50@3  25 

Grapes,  Concord,  per  lb  In  bulk .  2®  2% 

Niagara,  6-lb  basket .  10@  20 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  11@  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket . .  15@  20 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  00@3  00 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  50@3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box . 1  25®2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...2  12@2  25 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 1  75@2  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 1  62@1  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  00@1  ,50 

Tangerines,  per  box . 3  00@4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 2  50@4  00 

Pears,  Lawrence,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  .50@2  00 

Boston  Sheldon,  per  box .  2  ()0®  — 

Boston  Bose,  per  box  . 2  00®  — 

Boston  Clalrgeau,  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Boston  other  kinds,  per  box . 1  00@1  75 


POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Western,  dry  p’kd,  fancy,  per  lb  9 


Dry  picked,  average  best,  per  lb .  8 

Scalded,  average  best,  per  lb .  8 

Spring.  Inferior,  per  lb .  5 

Chickens,  W.  dry  p’kd.  av’ge  mix’d  wghs  6 
Scalded,  average  mixed  weights. . ....  6 

Fair  to  good .  5 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prime .  6 

Scalded,  prime .  6 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  4 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  6 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  6 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  6 

Western,  per  lb .  6 

Southern,  per  lb .  6 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60 

Western,  per  pair .  ,50 

Southern,  per  pair .  .50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25 


®  8^ 
®  8^ 


®  7 

®  — 

®  7 

®  6!^ 
@ 

®  — 
®  7 

®  80 
®  70 
®  — 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@  — 

@  30 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  00®4  00 

Danish,  per  100  .  4  00@5  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  7.5®  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Caulifiower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25®2  50 

Celery.  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  25®  50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  5®  20 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  00 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40®  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  .50®3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 2  00®6  00 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  — ®  — 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  — @  — 

Kale,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Ivettuce,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  7.5@1  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  jier  bbl . 1  6’2®1  87 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®!  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  .50 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  00 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches . 1  25®  1  .50 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  50®2  00 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  .50®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  green,  per  basket _  — ®  — 

Wax,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Chas.,  green,  per  basket . 5  00@7  00 

Wax,  per  b<asket . i  ()0®6  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75®  85 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  grape  market  is  stronger. 

On  Monday,  19  car-loads  of  live  poultry  were 
received. 

Cauliflower  in  heavy  supply,  but  some  of  it 
badly  frosted. 

Tangerines  and  mandarins  are  again  in  mar¬ 
ket  from  Florida. 

Demand  has  been  good  for  White  Kidney  beans, 
with  little  new  stock  in  market. 

The  first  shipment  of  potatoes  from  Dundee 
came  in  this  week — 1,043  sacks. 

Southern  vegetables  have  been  in  liberal  supply 
and  high  prices  were  realized  for  good  stock. 

Michigan  has  sent  some  fine  potatoes  which 
sold  for  higher  prices  than  the  New  York  stock. 

Some  of  the  sugar  planters  are  still  fighting  for 
the  sugar  bounty— with  a  poor  prospect  for  suc¬ 
cess,  however. 


GAME 

Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz . 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair . 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Drawn,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Pin-tall,  undrawn,  per  pair . . 

Drawn,  per  pair . 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  . 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 

Grass,  per  doz . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair . 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  Shot,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . 

MEATS-DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . . . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb. 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb . 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb . 

180  lbs  and  up . 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 
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The  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  for  last  week, 
were  close  to  26,000  packages,  the  largest  ever 
known  for  any  other  than  a  holiday  week. 

As  many  as  40,000  barrels  of  American  apples 
have  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  Liverpool  mar¬ 
ket  in  one  day.  The  leading  variety  was  Bald¬ 
wins,  mostly  from  New  England. 

Since  September  1,  exports  of  potatoes  to  the 
West  Indies  were  about  50,000  barrels,  half  those 
of  last  year.  They  are  being  shipped  direct  from 
Prince  Edward’s  Island  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  auction  system  has  been  extended  to  the 
sale  of  foreign  lumber  in  this  city.  At  the  first 
sale,  recently  held,  about  $.60,000  worth  of  mahog¬ 
any,  cedar  and  satinwood  were  sold  at  prices  com¬ 
paring  favorably  with  those  received  at  private 
sale. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  or¬ 
dered  that. all  cattle  entering  any  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  stations,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  One  valuable  bull  was  found  to  be  affected 
with  tuberculosis,  and  the  owner  was  given  the 
alternative  of  having  him  slaughtered  without 
compensation,  or  returning  to  the  United  States, 
whence  he  came. 


POTATOES. 


L.  I.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  100  lbs . 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 

Va.  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl . 

POULTRY -DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime . 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime  . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Chickens,  Phila,,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn,,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 
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Our  Readers  who  are  in  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw- 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  uet  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consisU-nt  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
HINARD  IIARIIKR,  Cobleskill,  New  York;  who  sends  free 
hi-s  beautitully  Illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


A  NICKEL-PLATED  ROAD. 

“  Are  the  rails  and  engines  all  nickel- 
plated  ?  ”  is  asked,  time  and  time  again, 
by  parties  who  are  contemplating  a  trip 
West,  over  this,  now  famous  and  popular, 
route.  If  not,  where  did  it  get  its  name 
of  Nickel  Plate  ?  That  is  the  question  ! 
Where  did  it  get  its  name  ?  It  has  justly 
earned  its  great  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  smooth  road-bed,  elegant  equipment, 
superb  dining  cars,  fast  time,  and,  above 
all,  by  its  giving  to  the  public  the  lowest 
rates  of  any  first-class  line,  between  the 
East  and  West.  Popular  low-i‘ate  ex¬ 
cursions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
every  attention  is  shown  its  patrons  for 
their  comfort  and  pleasure.  Through 
palace  and  sleeping  cars  are  run  between 
Poston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  over  the 
Fitchburg,  West  Shore  and  Nic  el  Plate 
roads.  All  information  as  to  law  rates, 
through  sleeping  cars,  etc.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
by  addressing  F.  J.  Moore,  General 
Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  33  Exchange 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


Some  of  the  up-river  apples  shipped  to  Europe 
are  said  to  have  netted  the  shijjpers  not  more 
than  26  to  .60  cents  per  barrel.  Some  of  the  pooi’- 
est  apples  in  this?  market  come  from  that  region. 

The  company  which  furnishes  the  patent  c.ars 
for  shipping  live  poultry,  furnishes  coops  at  the 
termini  in  which  the  poultry  is  transferred  to 
the  markets  for  sale.  Recent  heavy  receipts  have 
so  depleted  the  supply  of  coops  that  cars  could  not 
be  unloaded  promptly  on  arrival,  and  some  stock 
was  kept  off  the  market  for  a  day  or  two  on  that 
account. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

IP  YOU  DON’T  8KE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 

Bugs  in  the  Beans.- Why  do  my  beans  get  little 
black  bugs  in  them  ?  They  e.-it  the  beans  full  of 
holes,  and  spoil  them  for  cooking,  and  also  for 
planting.  How  do  the  seedsmen  keep  them  from 
getting  full  of  them  ?  p.  h.  b. 

New  York  City. 

Ans.— These  “bugs”  are  probably  Bean  weevils. 
If  the  beans  are  placed  in  an  .air-tight  vessel,  and 
a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzine  or  gasoline 
be  added,  the  weevils  will  be  destroyed.  No  fire  or 
light  must  be  brought  near  these  substances.  The 
beans  will  not  be  injured  for  .seed  or  t.able  use. 
Another  method  is  to  he.at  the  beans  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  146  degrees  F.  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Selling  Sugar  Beets.— 1.  How  can  I  seil  25  or  .30 
bushels  of  sug.ar  beets  ?  I  have  written  to  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  and  he  writes,  “No  market.” 
It  seems  strange  to  me  when  your  correspondents 
write  of  selling  them  for  .60  cents.  What  is  your 
view  of  the  matter  ?  2.  Is  Rosendale  cement 

hydraulic?  c.  il.  o. 

Connecticut. 

Ans.— 1.  The  only  way  of  which  we  know  is  to 
hustie  around  among  the  people  in  your  vicinity 
and  find  some  one  who  wishes  to  buy  them.  There 
is  no  demand  for  them  in  this  market.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  who  wrote  of  selling  beets  for  .60  cents 
per  bushel,  was  L.  B.  Pierce;  he  wrote  blood 
beets,  iind  said  nothing  about  sugar  beets.  The 
latter  are  excellent  for  feeding  cattle.  Near  the 
beet-sugar  factories  of  the  West,  the  farmers  get 
•about  ,$5  per  ton  for  them.  2.  It  is  called  so,  but 
is  said  by  masons  not  to  be,  unless  the  water  is 
perfectly  still.  The  le.ast  motion  of  the  water  will 
disintegrate  it.  The  Portland  cement  is  much 
superior. 


“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  a  simple 
and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections  and 
Coughs.  Carry  them  in  your  pocket.  Sold  only  In 
boxes.— Adt). 


For  ALL  purposes  you  cannot  excel  the  oldest  breed. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
^^WiKswood  Herd” 

has  strains  that  are  not  only  GILT  EDGE,  but  the 
Individuals  show  that  careful  breeding  with  pedigree 
produces  GOLDEN  results.  Catalogue  tells  ALL. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Don  t  get  Eggs-clted  when  we  tell  you  that  hens  do 
Eggs-actly  as  well  in  winter  as  In  summer  if  their 
rations  are  Eggs-tended  by  using 

O.  K.  FOOD. 

An  egg-cellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-haustlon. 

Makes  hens  Eggs-tremely  profitable. 
Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

C.  A.  HAKTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


-A  carload  of  Clover  or  Clover- 
mixed  Hay;  mostly  Clover  p  e- 
ferred.  Address,  stating  price, 
W.  O.  ALLEN,  Northboro,  Mass. 


VIRGINIA  FARM. 

kOR  SALE. — One  of  the  mo.4t  desirable  Farms  In 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va.,  adjoins  R.  R.  Station, 
11  miles  from  Richmond,  and  12  from  Petersburg. 
Good  land;  good  buildings:  fruit.  Might  exchange. 

W.  Y.  CARLTON,  Centralia,  Va. 


$750-00  A  Year  and  All  Expenses. 

We  want  a  few  more  General  Agents  (ladles  or 
gentlemen)  to  travel  and  appoint  agents  on  our  new 
publications.  Full  particulars  given  on  application. 
If  you  apply  please  send  references,  and  state  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  age  and  send  photograph.  If  you 
cannot  travel,  write  us  lor  terms  to  local  canvassers. 

At  dress  8.  I.  BELL  .4  CO,  Philadelphia  Pa 


m 


Case 


lOR 
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Cut  thlB  out  and  send  It  to  us  with  join 
f^iH  name  and  addreaii,  and  we  will  send 
jdu  one  of  these  clfKant,  rivhlj  jeweled, 
goldflniehed  watches  bj  express  forexamb 
nation,  nntt  if  joti  think  it  is  equal  In  api 
pearance  to  anv  $25  OOgolii  watoh  paj  ouj 
sample  nrioe,  $3.40,  and  ills  jours.  W« 
send  with  the  watch  ourauarantee  thatjou 
can  return  it  st  an j  timf  within  one  jeai 
if  not  satisfaotorj,  and  if  jou  sell  or  cause 
the  sale  of  six  we  will  aire  jou  OniFREB. 
Write  at  once  m  we  shal  I  Send  out  HamplM 
f-r  50  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’Q 
&JMPORTINC  CO,, 
33t  SoaTbors  St.,  Cblcaso, 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1865. 

»-  lEC.  Ct3  El.  aa.  E*I=t.Oje»T, 

100  Para  Place.  New  York.  ’ 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Farmers  YOUB  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOF  &  SON,  188  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 

Reoeivers  of  all  kind*  of  Country  pboddob,  in 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressec 
Calves.  Sp«c4aiM«*— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine. 

You  have  often  wondered  why  a  little  » 
sewinjT  machine  should  cost  from  $4.5  to 
$50,  while  the  cost  of  making  it  is  less 
than  $30.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
The  selling  agent  gets  the  larger  share. 

In  order  to  save  this  middleman’s  profit, 
we  offer  subscribers  only,  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  machine  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  prices.  It  has  all  the  latest  at¬ 
tachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10 
years.  High  arm,  self-setting  needle, 
automatic  bobbin,  and  is  light  running. 


GHOIGEpoULPRODUGTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Rntter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  UAKNiSK  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  since  1866. 

A.  C.  WORTH.  SEND  YOUR  W**-  8.  RYAN 

DRIED  FRUITS 

(EVAPORATED  OR  SUNDRIED) 

toy^outh  c*j 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO., 

Commission  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  dally  returns.  Wo  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVK  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
References:  Any  one  in  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HE  Ar)QXJ,A.IiTER,S  FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce^ 

iteceive  and  yll.  in  car  lots  and  smaller 
q^ntiti^  all  ProduGte^The  Orohardy^arden, 
JPairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  ' 

Mark(;t  Reports,  Special  liefereoccs,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Uberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Xl7*lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and  five 
dravyers.  A  complete  set  of  attachments 
instruction  hook  with  each  machine. 
This  is  a  handsome  machine,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  in  every 
particular,  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Price,  delivered,  $19.50;  or  with  one 
year’s  subscription,  $30.  Or  we  will 
send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  10 
new  subscriptions  for  one  year,  for 
$34.50.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


I  X  L  EVAPGRATGRS ! 

MAPLE  AD  makers  will  do  well 

■  ”  ^  ^  iH.  to  send  for  circulars  and 

^  Fvaporator  before  purchasing,  as  it  Is  most 
simple  in  construction  and  easy  to  operate. 


One  person  can  operate,  without  help,  any  size. 
Best  material  and  workmanship  of  any  Evap¬ 
orator  made. 

WARREN  EVAPORATOR  WORKS, 

WARREN,  OHIO. 
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“THE  BALANCED  RATION.” 

TIIK  8CIKNCK  OF  FKKDING  STOCK. 

I’AKT  VII. 

Let  iis  review  our  subject  a  little  this 
week  by  considering'  sonae  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  called  out  by  these  articles.  First, 
we  want  to  say  that  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter  would  do  well  to 
secure  bulletin  13  issued  by  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.  This 
pamphlet  gives  an  account  of  the  rations 
fed  to  milch  cows  in  Connecticut,  and  is 
a  useful  and  valuable  discussion  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Now  here  is  the  first  (j^uestion  : 

In  the  Balanced  Ration,  Part  11.,  you  pive  the 
peroentage  of  the  different  materials  in  corn  meal, 
clover  hay  and  en8ila(?e.  They  are  not  eciual  to 
100.  Will  you  tell  me  of  what  the  remaininfr  per 
cents  consist  ?  f..  o.  i.. 

Rouses  Point,  N.  Y. 

That’s  right;  we  like  plain  questions. 
Withotit  them  we  cannot  tell  whether 
we  are  understood  or  not.  On  that  same 
page  you  will  notice  that  we  mentioned 
“fiber”  as  a  tough,  hard,  stringy  sub¬ 
stance,  forming  what  is  really  the  frame 
or  bones  of  the  plant.  Little  or  none  of 
this  is  ever  really  digested  by  the  ani¬ 
mal,  so,  in  making  up  our  feeding  tables, 
we  have  not  put  “fiber”  in  because  we 
wanted  you  to  become  familiar  with  the 
actual  food  elements  first. 

Now  we  have  come  to  a  point  where 
we  can  take  another  step.  After  what 
was  said  about  digestion  last  week,  you 
understand  that  Inilk  is  needed  in  the 
cow’s  ration.  That  great  “paunch” 
must  be  kept  filled  out,  not  alone  with 
water,  but  with  solid  food  as  well. 
Those  of  you  who  ever  had  a  cow  get  to 
the  meal  chest  in  the  night,  and  eat  her 
fill,  know  what  happens  when  the  paunch 
is  filled  up  with  strong,  finely  ground 
grain.  Not  only  does  it  block  up  the 
passages  in  the  stomach,  but  it  ferments, 
and  forms  gases  which  “bloat”  the  cow 
and  will  kill  her  if  she  is  not  relieved. 
For  mechanical  reasons,  therefore,  if  for 
no  other,  a  good  share  of  the  ration 
should  be  made  up  of  coarse  material 
like  fodder  or  hay,  which  represent 
“  bulk.”  The  scientists  have  recognized 
this  need  of  bulk,  and  when  they  experi¬ 
mented  to  find  how  much  of  muscle-mak¬ 
ers  and  fat-formers  were  needed,  thej'^ 
also  tried  to  find  how  much  actual 
“  bulk  ”  should  go  with  the  ration.  They 
therefore  say  that  the  1,000-pound  cow 
should  take  into  her  stomach  with  the 
2}4  pounds  of  muscle-makers  12 pounds 
of  fat-formers  and  two-fifths  pound  of 
pure  fat,  about  25  pounds  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter.  In  an  analysis  of  food,  this  will  be 
called  organic  matter.  That  means  the 
portion  of  the  food  that  will  hum.  Set  a 
bale  of  hay  on  fire  and  let  it  be  thor¬ 
oughly  consumed.  The  heat  drives  off 
the  water  and  you  have  only  a  little 
pile  of  ashes  left.  The  organic  matter  is 
what  actually  burned.  Therefore,  in 
grain  or  fodder,  we  have  three  general 
substances-— water,  ash  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  The  last  is  divided  into  four 
parts— muscle-makers,  fat-formers,  pure 
fat  and  fiber.  In  the  analysis  below, 
you  may  say  that  the  total  organic  mat¬ 
ter  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  three 
food  parts  added  together.  That  is 
right,  because  the  table  gives  only  the 
food  that  is  readily  digestible,  while  the 
organic  matter  includes  all  indigest¬ 
ible  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Our  analysis,  then,  should  contain  the 
amounts  of  the  three  food  elements  and 
the  organic  matter  in  100  pounds.  Here’s 
the  way  they  stand  in  a  few  of  the  more 
common  feeds.  Remember  now,  these 
figures  represent  the  average  of  many 
analyses.  The  samples  you  feed  may  be 
richer  or  poorer  than  these  are,  but 
these  figures  make  a  safe  average,  and 
you  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  you  go  by 
them,  unless  you  know  by  actual  analy¬ 
sis  that  your  own  >ay  and  grain  are 


different.  Remember,  too,  that  these 
figures  show  only  that  part  of  the  food 
which  is  really  dl{)e8W)le  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  If  all  this  is  not  clear, 
ask  about  it.  It  will  cost  only  a  postage 
stamp  to  ask  for  a  finer  cut  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

WIGESTIBLK  SUBSTANCES  IN  100  POUNDS. 

Pro-  Carbo- 


hydrates. 

•  Fat- 

Pure 

Organic 

.  formers. 

fat. 

matter. 
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6.88 

.52.95 

0.88 

84.06 

37.41 

4.77 

88.21 

22.25 

11.65 

84.42 

50.92 

3.85 

90.07 

34.48 

0.47 

74.63 

46.11 

3.94 

86.09 

66.52 

1.79 

85.. 50 

26., 52 

7.08 

74.91 

27.95 

2.80 

83.28 

37.70 

0.40 

86., 54 

42.62 

0.66 

85.18 

Ensilage .  1.20 

Corn  meal .  7.27 

Timothy  hay _  3.67 

Clover  hay .  7.82 

Wheat  bran .  11.72 

Mixed  hay .  3.5.5 

Turnips .  1.25 

Malt  sprouts _  18.82 

Dried  brew’s  f?r.  14. .52 
Cotton-seed  m  eal  35 . 75 

Gluten  meal . 23.30 

Dry  corn  stalks .  2.41 

Oats .  8.46 

Wheat .  9.32 

Linseed  meal 

(old  process.).  25.85 
Linseed  meal 

(new  process.)  28.25 

Wheat  straw _  1.29 

Oat  straw .  1.44 

Such  a  table  sugge.sts  some  curious 
things.  For  example,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  oat  straw  have  very  nearly  equal 
amounts  of  “  organic  matter,”  and  yet, 
see  the  contrast  in  actual  feeding  values. 
On  the  other  hand,  ensilage  and  turnips 
are  weak,  both  in  food  and  “organic 
matter,”  the  balance  being  made  up 
chiefly  of  water.  Now,  don’t  you  see 
how,  by  combining  three  such  foods,  you 
obtain  ‘  ‘  succulence  ”  in  the  ensilage,  di¬ 
gestible  food  in  the  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  ‘  ‘  organic  matter  ”  in  the  straw  ? 

Now  for  a  little  practical  figuring. 

I  have  been  experimenting  in  feeding  for  the 
best  results  for  the  last  three  years.  I  have  finally 
settled  down  to  this  feed  :  Mixed  hay,  20  pounds  ; 
ensilage,  30  ;  gluten  meal,  3  ;  cotton-.seed  meal,  3  ; 
wheat  bran,  2)4.  This  ration  is  given  once  a  day. 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  analysis  of  this  feed. 

Laurens,  N.  Y.  m.  g. 

That  is  easily  done.  By  referring  to  our 
table  and  doing  a  little  arithmetic,  we 
find  that  ration  contains  : 


makers  with  not  enough  “  roughage  ”  or 
organic  matter  to  make  the  cheapest 
ration.  Corn  meal  at  S22,  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  a  form  in  which  to  buy  fat-formers 
and  fat,  when  old  process  linseed  meal 
is  sold  for  S25.  Any  one  can  see  that  by 
looking  at  the  analyses.  If  we  were 
making  fine  butter,  we  would  use  more 
or  less  corn  meal,  but  for  milk  to  be  sold 
as  such,  other  fats  wdll  answer.  Take 
this  sample  arrangement  of  these  feeds, 
and  see  how  hard  this  problem  is  : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure  Organic 

Pounds.  makers,  formers. 

fat. 

matter. 

15 

clover  hay . 

1.14 

6.03 

.22 

12.21 

2 

malt  sprouts. . . . 

.37 

1.05 

.017 

1.68 

4 

bran . 

.46 

1.78 

.10 

3.27 

2 

linseed  meal 

1.49 

(old  process.). 

.51 

..53 

.14 

Total  ■ . 

2.48 

9.99 

.47 

18.65 

It  is  easy  enough  to  get  muscle-makers 
and  pure  fat,  but  the  fat-formers  and 
“  bulk  ”  are  not  forthcoming.  You  must 
add  at  least  10  pounds  more  of  clover 
hay  to  obtain  the  required  bulk,  and 
thus  you  will  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
the  muscle-makers  contained  in  it.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  a  quantity  of  cheap 
roughage  like  corn  stalks  or  bright  straw, 
would  help  out  this  ration.  It  is  too 
bad,  with  malt  sprouts  and  bran  so  cheap, 
that  a  surplus  of  clover  hay  must  be  fed 
in  order  to  fill  the  cow’s  paunch. 

Many  other  rations  have  been  sent  in 
for  comparison  ;  they  will  all  be  noticed 
in  time.  The  two  given  this  week  will, 
we  think,  form  a  clear  basis  for  your 
figuring.  In  the  second  problem,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  a  day’s  ration  will  cost. 
It  will  pay  you,  not  only  to  see  what  you 
are  feeding  your  cows,  but  what  a  pound 
of  each  food  costs  as  well.  Of  course, 
you  will  have  to  estimate  hay  or  ensi¬ 
lage,  or  why  not  charge  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  if  you  bought  it  ? 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure  Organic 

Pounds. 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

matter. 

20  hay . 

. 71 

8.61 

0.19 

15.96 

30  ensilage . 

. 36 

3.60 

0.159 

5.45 

3  gluten  meal. 

. 69 

1.52 

0.115 

2.70 

3  cotton-seed  meal. 1.07 

.66 

0.349 

2.53 

21^  wheat  bran. 

. 26 

1. 

0.057 

1.84 

Total . 

. 3.09 

15.39 

0.870 

28.48 

A  MIRACLE  IN  TEXAS. 


A  MARVEI.OU8  CURE  INVESTIGATED  BY  THE 
TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 


The  pure  fat  multiplied  by  23^,  gives  2.17 
pounds,  which  added  to  the  fat-formers 
gives  17. 5()  to  3.09  muscle-makers  or  a 
ratio  of  5.68  to  1,  whieh  you  see  is  very 
close  to  the  standard.  That  is  a  good 
illustration  of  how  practice  and  science 
agree,  for  this  is  the  result  of  three 
years’  experimenting,  and  see  how  close¬ 
ly  the  ratio  agrees  with  the  “  standard.” 
Could  he  secure  as  good  results  by  feed¬ 
ing  less  so  that  the  food  would  contain 
but  23^  pounds  of  muscle-makers?  We 
do  not  know  about  that,  and  in  order  to 
settle  the  question,  we  must  know  what 
the  cows  are  producing,  and  what  these 
different  feeds  cost.  For  our  own  feed¬ 
ing,  we  would  prefer  12  pounds  of  clover 
hay  and  chopped  straw  or  stalks  enough 
to  make  up  the  needed  quantity  of 
“organic  matter.”  This  could  be  fed 
mixed  with  the  ensilage.  We  would  also 
feed  not  over  two  pounds  each  of  gluten 
or  cotton-seed  meal.  The  elover  hay 
would  largely  make  up  for  the  muscle- 
makers  in  the  two  meals,  and  we  would 
want  to  feed  some  corn  meal  if  we  w’ere 
making  butter.  The  reasons  for  these 
changes  will  be  made  clear  when  we  talk 
of  the  charaeteristics  of  feeds. 

And  now  here  is  a  somewhat  different 
problem. 

How  can  I  make  a  ration  for  milk  out  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  foods  ;  good  clover  hay  at  $7  per  ton, 
bran  $12,  malt  sprouts  $5,  corn  meal  $22,  linseed 
meal  $25?  h-  f. 

Canada. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  by  looking  at  our 
table,  that  malt  sprouts  at  $5  per  ton, 
are  much  cheaper  than  the  other  grains. 
Another  thing  that  will  strike  you  when 
you  examine  the  table,  is  that  most  of 
these  foods  are  too  strong  in  muscle- 


The  Wonderful  Expe'i'ience  of  a  W ell- 
knawn  Texan;  Suffered  Untold  Agony; 
Given  up  to  Die  ;  His  Hecovery  As- 
tounds  the  Medical  Profession. 

(From  the  Texas  Christian  Advocate.) 

A  special  representative  of  the  Texas  Christian 
Advocate  was  detailed  to  go  to  Longview  and 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  reported  cure  of 
Herbert  E.  Spaulding,  that  has  created  so  much 
talk  throughout  the  State.  Arriving  at  the  depot, 
there  was  no  trouble  in  finding  Mr.  Spaulding,  he 
being  well  known  to  everybody  in  that  city. 
After  introducing  himself,  the  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  representative  said  :  “  Mr.  Spaulding,  I 
learn  that  for  years  you  were  a  great  sufferer, 
in  fact  a  cripple,  and  that  you  were  at  last 
cured  and  by  a  new  discovery  in  medicine.  If 
you  have  no  objection,  will  you  relate  your  ex¬ 
perience  ?  ’’ 

In  reply,  Mr.  Spaulding  related  the  following  : 
“About  eight  years  ago,  while  running  a  locomo¬ 
tive  I  contracted  sciatic  rheumatism  in  my  left 
side  from  my  hip  down.  It  came  on  slow  but 
sure,  and  in  a  few  months  I  lost  control  entirely 
of  that  member,  it  was  just  the  same  as  if  it  was 
paralyzed,  I  was  totally  unable  to  move  out  of 
my  room  for  a  year  and  a  half,  six  months  of 
which  time  I  was  bed-ridden.  I  tried  every  rem¬ 
edy  suggested,  and  had  regular  physicians  in 
constant  attendance  on  me.  I  was  bundled  up 
and  sent  to  Hot  Springs,  where  I  spent  three 
months  under  the  treatment  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists,  all  of  which  did  me  no  good,  and  I 
came  back  from  the  springs  in  a  worse  condition 
than  when  I  went.  The  physicians  at  Hot  Springs 
told  me  that  there  was  no  earthly  hope  for  me, 
which  was  the  same  edict  of  my  doctors  at  Long¬ 
view  before  and  after  I  went  to  the  Springs.  I 
came  home  and  laid  flat  on  my  back  and  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  agonies,  screaming  in  pain 
every  time  anybody  walked  across  the  room  ;  the 
only  ease  I  obtained  was  from  the  constant  use 
of  opiates.  After  three  months  of  this  kind  of 
agony,  during  which  time  my  entire  left  leg  per¬ 
ished  away  to  the  very  bone,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  new  remedy  called  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  by  Mr.  Allison,  who  is  now 
train  dispatcher  at  Texarkana,  and  w'ho  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  locomotor  ataxia  of  20  years’ duration . 


At  his  urgent  and  repeated  solicitation,  I  con¬ 
sented  to  give  them  a  trial  ;  after  taking  a  few 
doses  1  began  to  improve.  I  continued  taking 
the  pills  and  kept  right  on  improving  until  I  was 
finally  cured.  My  leg  is  just  the  same  size  as  the 
other  one,  and  I  am  sure  that  Pink  Pills  not  only 
cured  me,  but  saved  my  life.” 

The  reporter  next  visited  the  drug  store  of  Dr. 
C.  H.  Stansbury,  a  regular  physician,  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Kentucky,  and  a 
man  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  everybody  In 
Longview.  He  said  : 

“  I  know  that  Mr.  Spaulding  had  a  terribly 
severe  attack  of  sciatic  rheumatism  of  which  I 
tried  to  cure  him  ;  used  everything  known  to  my 
profession  in  vain,  and  finally  recommended  him 
to  go  to  Hot  Springs.  He  came  back  from  the 
Springs  worse  than  when  he  went,  and  I  thought 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  his  heart  would 
be  affected  and  he  would  die.  I  also  know  that 
his  cure  is  the  direct  result  of  the  use  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills.” 

“That  is  rather  an  unusual  statement  for  a 
regular  physician  to  make,  doctor.” 

“  I  know  it  is,  but  a  fact  is  a  fact,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  right  here  in  Longview,  who 
know  that  what  I  say  is  the  truth.  I  also  know 
Mr.  Allison,  and  know  that  he  was  relieved  of  a 
genuine  and  severe  case  of  locomotor  ataxia  of 
20  years’  standing.  He  is  a  talented  old  gentle¬ 
man,  and  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  of  Pink  Pills.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood,  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specifie  for  such 
disea-ses  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
nervous  headache,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  jiale  and  sallow  com¬ 
plexions,  and  all  forms  of  w'eakness  either  in 
male  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers, 
or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  (50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50 —  they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  address¬ 
ing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.—Adv. 
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'  Xhe  Best 

Cliristmas  Oift 

or  the  best  addition  to  one’s  own  library  is 
WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
Successor  of  the 
“  Vnahridged.” 

Standard  of  the 
U.  S.  Gov’t  Prints 
ing  Oflice,  theU.S. 
Supreme  Court  and 
of  nearly  all  the 
School  books. 

AVarinly  com¬ 
mended  by  every 
State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools, 
and  thousands  of 
other  Educators. 


5T.  JACOB?  OIL  is  tbe  Perfect  CURE  for 

NEURALGIA 

WITHOUT  RELAP5E,  COI-L.APSE»  A\ISHAP5  or  PERHAPS. 


-  A  College  President  says  ; 

“  For  ease  •with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
“sought,  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for 
“  effective  methods  in  indicating  pronun- 
“  ciation,  for  terse  j-et  comprehensive  state- 
“  ments  of  facts,  and  for  practical  use  as  a 
“working  dictionary,  ‘Webster’s  Intema- 
“  tional  ’  excels  any  other  single  volume.” 

G.  &  C.  MBItRTAM  CO.,  Puhlisbers, 
Springdeld,  Mass.,  TJ.S.  A. 

0  Send  forfreepamphlctcontainingspecimen pages.  * 
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STOCK  FARM 

Containing  485  Acres— Healthy  Section. 
Handsome  Dwelling.  Shady  Yards.  Near  Depot. 
Orchard  select  fruit;  well  water;  hardwood  timber; 
mild  climate.  Free  catalogue  containing  many  bar¬ 
gains.  K.  li.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FLORIDA 

LAND 


1,520  acres.  A  bargain,  to  close 
estate.  Best  quality. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


$  1 5.^  to  $40.22  a  Week 

can  be  made  working  for  ns.  Of  special  interest  and 
value  to  all  fanners.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  8.  I.  BBLL  &  CO..  Pblla.,  Pa. 

CUT  RATES 

For  good  reading,  to  The  Rural  New- 


Arthur’s  Magazine . $1.00 

Century .  4.00 

Cosmopolitan . 1.60 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4.00 

Munsey’s .  LOO 

Peterson’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00 

Godey’s .  1.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  2.00 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4.00 

Ladles'  Home  Journal .  1.00 

Household .  1-00 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4.00 

Judge .  3.00 

Puck .  5.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

New  York  Ledger .  2.00 

Poultry  Monthly .  1.25 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly) . 1.00 

Harper’s  Young  People .  2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Youth’s  Companion .  1-75 

Christian  Work .  3.00 


Our  Price 
Publishers’  with 

Price. 

R.  N.-Y. 

....$1.00 

$1.90 

....  4.00 

4.65 

....  1.60 

2.40 

....  4.00 

4.25 

....  1.00 

1.90 

....  1.00 

1.90 

....  3.00 

3.65 

....  1.00 

1.90 

....  2.00 

2.70 

....  4.00 

4.45 

.  ..1.00 

1.90 

....  1.00 

1.90 

....  4.00 

4.40 

....  5.00 

5.50 

....  5.00 

6.50 

....  3.00 

3.65 

....  2.00 

2.65 

....  1.25 

1.90 

. 1.00 

1.75 

....  2.00 

2.65 

....  3.00 

3.65 

....  1.75 

2.75 

. 3.00 

3.00 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

A  SWEET  SILO. 

A  bad  smelling'  silo  was  not  uncommon 
among  those  built  and  filled  10  or  13 
years  ago.  It  was  the  bad  odor  of  much 
of  the  ensilage  made,  that  deterred  many 
farmers  from  building  silos.  The  butter 
made  from  such  cow  feed  was  of  poor 
quality,  and  was  sold  at  a  low  price. 
The  buyers  said  that  they  could  detect 
the  smell  of  the  ensilage  in  the  butter. 
There  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
quality  of  butter  made  while  feeding  the 
ensilage  mentioned  on  page  739.  Good 
ensilage  does  not  have  an  offensive 
odor,  and  will  not  scent  the  clothing  of 
the  man  who  feeds  it.  If  the  silo  is  of 
faulty  construction  so  that  the  juice  of 
the  corn  leaks  away,  or  the  air  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded  properly,  sour,  i*ank-smelling  en¬ 
silage  may  be  expected. 

A  year  ago  last  August,  my  son  built  a 
round  silo  of  150  tons  capacity,  at  a  cost 
of  $150.  It  was  thoroughly  built,  with 
a  stone  foundation  and  dishing  cement 
floor.  The  walls  were  double  boarded 
horizontally  inside,  with  tarred  paper 
between  the  boards,  and  outside,  diagon¬ 
ally  also  with  paper  between  the  boards. 
It  was  thoroughly  painted  inside  with 
hot  tar  and  resin.  It  was  filled  last  year 
with  well- eared  corn  past  the  roasting 
stage.  The  corn  was  cut  in  one-quarter 
inch  lengths  and  was  covered  with  five 
inches  of  sawdust.  No  weight  was  ap¬ 
plied.  There  was  very  little  loss  by 
rotting  on  top,  and  none  at  the  sides. 
There  was  no  offensive  odor  to  the  ensil¬ 
age,  and  the  butter  made  was  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  It  was  not  salted,  but  was 
sold  fresh  in  New  York  at  satisfactory 
prices,  and  more  of  the  same  quality  was 
called  for. 

This  year,  corn  was  raised  on  12  acres 
of  well-manured  land.  Well-eared  corn 
of  good  growth  from  nine  acres  was  put 
into  the  silo.  That  grown  on  three 
acres  was  fed  directly  from  the  field 
during  the  fall  months.  For  late  fall 
use,  it  was  placed  in  large  cocks  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N—Y.  several  years 
ago.  Notwithstanding  very  wet  weather, 
it  kept  in  perfect  condition  until  all  was 
fed.  The  ensilage  this  year  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  the  commis.sion-mer- 
chant  writes  that  the  butter  is  fine.  The 
silo  is  a  perfect  success.  A  good  crop  of 
corn  can  be  made  very  useful  for  the 
dairy,  especially  in  a  season  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  drought  like  the  one  of  this  year. 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  rice. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  butter  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rice  easily  commands  the  highest  market 
price. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Twin  Calves. — Will  twin  calves  breed? 
Whitehall,  Wis.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  current  belief  is  that 
twin  heifers,  or  a  heifer  born  with  a  bull, 
will  not  breed.  The  latter  is  called  a 
‘  freemartin.”  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  rule  holds  good  in  all  cases. 

Mixino  Feed. — Does  it  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  feeding  cows  and  horses, 
whether  they  eat  their  grain  or  hay  first? 
Monaca,  Pa.  f.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  prefer  to  feed  the 
hay  first.  We  think  in  this  way  the  grain 
would  be  kept  longer  in  the  stomach,  and 
better  digested.  We  would  much  prefer 
to  chop  the  hay  and  feed  it  mixed  with 
the  grain. 

Buckwheat  and  Oats. — How  does 
buckwheat  compare  with  oats  and  corn 
as  a  feed  for  horses,  cows  and  hogs  ?  Is 
it  a  fat  or  a  muscle  forming  grain  ? 
Gilberts  Mills,  N.  Y.  m.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  two  whole  grains  com¬ 
pare  about  as  follows : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers,  formers,  fat. 

Buck-w'heat .  8.46  46.11  3.94 

Oats .  7.70  49.21  1.84 

The  “  nutritive  ratio  ”  is  not  so  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  though  the  buckwheat  is  rather 
more  fattening  than  the  oats  for  cow 
feed.  For  feeding  horses,  of  course  the 
oats  are  better,  not  so  much  because  of 
their  chemical  composition,  as  because 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

lin  a  substanee  called  “avenin 

^  as  a  stimulant  to  increase  the  I  3?  llirnoTm  o  iiiitiiiiiii 


they  contain  a  substanee  called  “avenin 

which  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  increase  the  ?  WEBSTER  &  HANNUM'S 

“  spirit  ”  of  a  horse.  X  ^ 

Chickens  AS  Insecticides.— Prof.  J.  B.  i  I  T  i 

Smith  of  New  Jersey,  has  this  to  say  ^  VJ- J. 

about  means  of  fighting  insects  in  the  ^  f  f"*  f  y**  iff 

sweet  potato  fields  of  southern  New  (f*  wCy  /  /  tZ.  tX  Jj 

Jersey.  The  most  satisfactory  method  ^  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  ^ 
of  dealing  with  these  creatures,  up  to  does  its  work  perfectly.  j 

the  present  time,  is  to  let  chickens  run  all  competitive  tests  it  -5 

in  the  fleWs  many  of  the  growers,  *  « 

nowadays,  set  their  chicken  coops  in  the  X  t-.  ^  ic 

fields,  and  keep  anywhere  from  13  to  20  jl  very  poultryman  knows  that  J* 
chickens  picking  up  their  living  among  y  green  bones  are  superior  to  dry 

the  sweet  potatoes.  The  practice  is  said  (f*  bones  for  egg  food. 

to  be  effective,  and  that  is  all  that  can  ?  If  you  want  your  hens  to  lay 

hensked  Few  of  the  farmers  raise  their  ^  buy  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  ^ 

own  chickens  ;  but  just  when  they  need  (l-  t,  ^  ,  -llJ 

them  they  buy  them  in  the  Philadelphia  f  Cutter  and  Diploma  f 

market  and  keep  them  running  in  the  green  cut  at  World’s  Fair.  ^ 

sweet  potato  fields  until  the  insects  have  'J:  bones.  -  - 

been  cleared  up ;  then  they  either  fatten  .TO  t  1  "f* 

and  kill  them  for  their  own  use  or  ship  (£  .  aiogue 

them  to  market  again.  ?  free. 

Best  Butter  Cows. — Which  are  the  I 

WEBSTER  /yamSL 

most  profitable  butter-making  cows — the  ^  &  HANNUM  M 

Guernseys,  .lerseys  or  Alderneys  ?  Can  aibanySt  ' 

The  R.  N.-Y.  name  some  of  the  parties  Cazenovia/n.  Y. 

who  keep  the  different  breeds  ?  Where 

are  cows  registered?  Where  can  that  ~ 

Erwinna,  ”■  S'  Wake  Hens  Lay 

Rat  V  T„ 1  it  A  1  T  „  ILo  Feed  green  bone  the  best  egg  producer,  and 

.  N.-Y. — .lerseys  and  “Alderneys”  save  grain  and  money. 

are  practically  the  same.  As  between  Mann’S  BonO  Cutter 

Guernseys  or  .Ter.seys,  one  mifflit  as  well  Hivl-n  TRIAL. 

.  ^  Ifi  T-H  before  von  I'AY  FOR  IT. 

ask.  Which  can  run  the  faster,  an  Encrlish-  111  its  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Sizes. 

^  ’  b  ■an  1, 'll  120  mijllEST  AWARDS  HEi;  l>. 

man  or  an  Irishman  ?  There  are  indl-  Free  if  you  name  this  paper 

f  -u  4.1,  A-u  A.  -u-  1  ^ F.W.MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 

vimauH  in  both  races  that  possess  high 

speed.  So  with  cows,  it  is  the  individual  - - — - - 

and  not  the  breed  that  you  must  look  to.  __  ^  u*un  onur  u 

The  Guernseys  are  .somewhat  larger  than  BONEj  SHELL  AND 

the  Jerseys,  quieter  in  disposition  and,  ^^CORN  MILLS*’®'‘P®“h*’ymen. 

as  a  rule,  better  milkers.  The  highest  Circular  and  testimonials  Free, 

records  have  been  made  by  Jerseys,  but  WUaSON  buos.,  i&astoii,  Pa. 

taking  the  average  of  both  breeds,  good  - - - - - 

and  bad,  we  think  the  Guernseys  will 

rank  a  trifle  ahead.  See  the  adverti.se-  Hoof  All, 

ments  in  Tiik  R  N  -Y.  for  breeders.  W.  IT^  FOUlS  and  FOOt  Rot 
II.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  is  .secre-  — 
torj  of  the  Ouernsey  Cattle  Club,  and 

•J.  J.  llemminway,  1  Broadway,  New  all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 

York,  Of  the  Jersey  Association,  here  ^rnTfor  ci^crar^^tS^ 

these  breeds  are  registered.  the  copper  cure  co..  Cortland.  N.  v. 

Weak  Lungs  aub  Stkengtiiened.  Pleurisy 

Pains  relieved,  and  Asthmatic  symptoms  subdued  by  nniHp  Potmloiim  or  Oil,  $4.50,  per  barrel  of 

nr.  a  .  .„ve,.lsn  r,™«y  ,«r  SSJfn"* tl.Vy'S 

all  Coughs  and  Colds.— Adii.  WILL  J.  WARRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


bones. 

Our  catalogue 
is  free. 

WEBSTER 

&  HANNUM, 

107  Albany  St., 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Wake  Hens  Lay 

A  NT  Feed  green  bone  the  best  egg  producer,  and 
ilU  grain  and  money. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

M  ON  TRIAL. 

fl'.’.ll  TRY  IT  before  yon  PAY  FOR  IT. 

Its  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Sizes. 
TTA  120  IIIOIIEST  awaros  kix:  D, 
^^••IlluB.  Cat’l  Free  if  you  name  this  paper 
F.W.MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 

HAND  BONE,  SHELL  AND 

^^CORN  MILLS^orPoaltrymen. 
Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

Kis..  WILSON  BUGS.,  jQastoii,  Pa. 


mn  Hoof  All, 

Fouls  and  Foot  Rot  TSSm 

cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  Copper  Is  applied. 
It  Instantly  destroys,  without  Injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
all  microbes,  germs,  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  By  mall,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Warranted. 
Write  for  circular  and  testimonials.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


5/A 


lORSE  BLANKETS 

I  ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

I  Maile  In  ‘2.50  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  AYKEks  <t  Sons,  Phti.apa. 


Burlington  “Stay-0n”l| 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  like  a  tailor-mad^ 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “BURLINGTON."' 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO„BurlIngton,Wis. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Thougandw  in  Sne- 
”  '  tTWnriBil  cessful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
\  SELF-RES ULATiy a. 

*'|imi|l|ijj]im^  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 

' tiri*  I  A  I araer  percentage  of 
I  U  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
Lowest  priced  I  “  than  any  other  Incubator. 
First  elans  I  Send 6c. for  Ulus. Catalog. 

Hatcher  made,  i  Ciroulars  Free. 

gKO.  H.  HTAHI,aH4tol88  8.«tli8t.,aulncy,Hl. 


World’s  1*1 

f**'*  '  h'h 

Highest  |/  ( 
Award  J  ( 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable 
knife  made.  Fully  warranted. 


Fh.  C.  BROSIUS, 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  ceutsT  GEO 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulatingr. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  flrst-class  Hatcher 
Circulars  free. 
iltTEIi  (Ss  CO.,  Quincy,  n|. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1894.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8..  Secretary. 

332  B.  27tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


|KEEPERSEE'!,“orp?5 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCIC  CIIDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DlL.  dUllLlud 
’FREE.  THE  A.I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


I  SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Contains 80  pages;  over  70  illustrations  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  known 
diseases  in  poultry;  also  valuable  hints  on  {>oul- 
y  try  raising.  Full  information  and  prices  on  all 
r  leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 

Book  ever  issued.  Sent  po.stpaid  for  IScts.toany 
«^^^address.  C.C  SHOKWAKEK,  Freeport,  111. U.8. A. 


THE  PINELAND  INCUBATORS 

^  are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  Pineland  .Ir., 
the  best  Incubator  in  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-air  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  Pinelaxd  Ixc. 
AND  Bkoodeb  Co.,  Jaraesburg,  N.,T. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNH  MacVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

BROOKFiKT.n  FARM,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  mv  assuranoe  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  rea.sonablo  prices. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  PittsburRh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEH-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

J.  P.  IIINE,  Sliinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

Thoroughbred  Ayrshires  for  Sale. 

Kight  calves,  of  both  sexes  and  from  five  to  seven 
months  old;  of  the  choicest  breeding.  Price  bore 
crated  and  registered,  $20  each.  ’ 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  REEDER  &  C0,"o7TS;.vA'”,ro" 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Trorndalk,  Chester  Co..  Pa 

High-Class  Shropshires 

yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  a'lO  to  m  pounds, 
ana  shear  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  17)0  year- 
weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  !)  to 

l!im?\VTwi’’A  ’•''■•■'vod,  recorded  In  Kng- 

land  and  America.  Agrand  lot.”  Send  for  catalogue. 

Geo.  E.  BRECKyProp'^^^^^^'^®'  Mich. 

Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  35  firsts,  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  It.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GUKKN,  Uenrock.  O. 

cheshT^es 

FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD. 

I  have  n<no  shipped  419  times  to  men  J  had  sold  to 
bejore.  For  lean  meat,  quick  growth  and  quietness 
get  the  Cheshire.  M.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford.  Conn. 

Formerly  Oneida,  N  Y. 


OUCOUIDCO  Figs  in  pairs,  not  akin. 

Ul1CunilfE.A  Young  Sows  bred. 

Young  Service  Boars. 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES 


PLICCTCD  IX/UITCO  For  true  type  Chester 
UMLO  I  Ln  Wni  I  LO  Whites,  with  broad 

.  ,  ^  dished  face,  straight 

backs  and  gnyudhy,  try  G.  R.  FOULKR,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  bo  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

CHAMPION  HERD  CHESHIRE  SWINE,  1894. 

On  exhibition  at  11  Leading  Fairs  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Showed  in  56  classes;  won  49  First  and 
six  Second  Prizes.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale  Also 
LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  HARRED  &  WHITE  P.  ROCKS 
L.  F.  DOOLITTLE,  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y. 

FOR  varieties  of  SEED  POTATOES 

run  OHLC  at  PRICES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES 

HY  ’ 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OE  LARGE 

Poland-Ghina  Hogs 

Chittenang;o,  N. 


FflR  I‘®Khorns,  P.  Rocks,  and 

i,.”''  Fronze  Turkeys.  Address Saybrook 

Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.Y. 

Yniir  ^  *5ack  if  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 

I  UUI  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 

INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

mfjj  B  J  Brooders  only  $.5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
riiislng  rhlcU.s.  40 1st  Premiums 
AOOOTestlmonials.  Send  forCatTg. 
ty  ■'G.S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATORS  IS’in'oT; 

Brooders.  H2  First  Premiums. 
Send  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


iBi  the  monitor 

INCUBATOR,  self  regulating. 
^  Large  Ills.  64  page  catalogue  for 
14  cts.  in  stamps.  Buy  the  Bent. 
A  F.A  Williams, 54  Face  St..Bristol.Conn. 


PURE  OLO  PRCCESS  GRCUNO  LINSEEO  CAKE. 

No  Other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LIN.SEEU  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFAIX).  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 


TlJVkin  fVnrOni  Ahandy,  safe,  sure  cure 

1  nTiTlU''llliLulJL  Mange; 

IIIIIIIV  diseases;  all 

parasitical  troubles  ;  Non-poisonous;  Needs  no  prep¬ 
aration;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;  sample  by 
mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


>0RS1 


TICKS 


Isaned  Deo.  18  next.  Elegant  illustrations  of  the  great¬ 
est  harness  horses.  Magnificent  supplements  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Special  articles,  stories,  poetry  and  statistics  by 
best  talent,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  unique,  handsome 
double  cover,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  Price  60  ots. 
Agents  wanted— social  terms.  Begnlsr  weekly  edition 
including  Xmas  N6,K  a  year.  Send  for  free  sample 
copy.  TTHE  HOB8E  REVIEW  00.,  Ohioago,  Ill. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  P  R  B  B 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  ■  Eh  Im  I 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  7 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fe  CO.,  Paper  Manulacturer^,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE. 


TMt 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANV 


iilBiiliiSli!!!!! 


■i 


itSBtoVdl  JACKSON  BROS.  Dxn. 

H.  T.  STATE  DKAIK  TILE  AKD  PIPE  WOSXS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


1  — FEED  — 
kCRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

PSOLD  05  TBIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushel$ 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp:  and  all  email 
sraf  n,  fine  or  coarse 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 
5e«r  Lexington. Ohio. 


Humorous 


uiiniiii  iuiiss,r>i;‘S; 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  comiated  pan  over  tireboz,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  , 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per. 
feet  autoinijtm 

CIminpion  is  as 
great  an  improve- 
- over  thf 


“A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.” — Bible. 

GUEENIIOKN’S  LUCK. 

She  lit  the  Are  with  kerosene  oil, 

But  as  far  as  1  can  learn. 

Not  a  single  hair  of  her  head  was  harmed, 

For  she  was  too  green  to  burn. 

— JirookJyn  Eagle. 

“  How  does  Tankins  manage  to  keep 
up  his  extravagant  mode  of  living  ?  ” 
“He  has  credit.”  “  How  did  he  get  it?” 
“  By  pretending  to  be  worried  almost  to 
death  over  the  income  tax.” — Wanhing- 
ton  Star. 

Housew'ifk  ;  “  Those  fish  1  got  of  you 
yesterday  were  stale.”  “Fisherman: 
“It’s  your  own  fault.  I’ve  offered  ’em 
to  you  every  day  this  week,  and  you 
could  have  taken  ’em  before  if  you 
liked.”— TkWIite'. 

She  (a  woman’s  rights  woman):  “Do 
you  believe  that  woman  should  have  the 
right  of  being  the  equal  to  man?”  He  : 
“  Well,  if  she  wants  to  let  herself  down 
so  far,  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  she 
should  be  prevented.” — Nciv  York  Prean. 

Maud:  “They  ought  not  to  allow' 
marriages  between  cousins.”  Marie : 
“Why  not?”  Maud  :  “  Because  if  you 
marry  your  cousin,  your  own  children 
are  scarcely  related  to  you.  They  are 
only  your  second  cousins.” — Harlem  Life. 

“1  SAY,  Jen,”  called  little  Tommy. 
“What?”  returned  his  sister.  “Why,  I 
was  just  thinkin’ — you've  always  had  to 
wear  ma’s  old  dresses  made  over,  an’ 
I’ve  always  been  stuck  with  pa’s  old 
clo’es — which  of  us  d’you  suppose’ll  have 
things  made  out  o’  ma’s  bicycle  bloomers 
when  they  get  old?” — Chicago  Record. 


Catalogue 

Free. 


ment  -  —  - - - 

Cook  p&n  as  the 
latter  was  over  the 
old  iiou  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  raiL 


We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 

. _  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 

best  constructed^  least 
complicated,  and  fast- 
est  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 

Leonard  D.  Harrisoru 
Ir  Box  C.  New  Haven. Conn* 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


UUDSON,  Olilo,  mONTREAL,  (iaebt^< 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 


degree  of  lineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grlndsear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  In  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

.Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


FEED  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medul  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes;  2  to  6, 
(i  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
grind,  wheat  fine  awl  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Root 

Gutter! 


ENTERPRISE  FEED  BRINDER 


SCuts  everything  in 
roots  and  vegetar 
blesforstock.Onlv] 
Root  Cutter  with] 
a  self-feeding  de¬ 
vice.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON 
A  SONS, 

YPSILANTI,  MICII.| 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulator 


17  RIVER  ST. 


skimm/lk' 


will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  satce 
time  In  any  desired  proponlo'.  This  Is  the  oniy  Feed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Kxooeiuon.  Guaranieedlto  do  as  represented.  Send 
for  special  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Mill'', 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  etc.  Address 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 


PiisrTUunrou;^  ^(UcvtiSiinn. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubal  New-Yohkek. 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  constrnctlon  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Us  Own  Price  either  In  Redaction  of 
First  I'ost,  in  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  Its 
Saving  cf  Labor. 


made  by 

THE  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO, 

STERLING,  ILL. 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 

garco  prices  Inimy  Quantity. 

Inner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sete, 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  <'lub  Agents, 
Gnod  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THK  QEKAT  AMEKICAN  TEA  CO. 
81  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUT 


TUi^BES^^’D 

vse.  Ask  your  ~  j  -  j  /  , 

dealer  or  write  ^ - - — -V  ^ —  /  / 

for  free  sample. 

RECOPDMFC.CO  .CONNEAUT,  O, 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Pails,  Cans,  Etc. 


will  be  unequaled.  Send 
for  description,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Sole  Agta. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Sireet,  New  York. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  winter  courses  begin  January  3, 1895.  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announce¬ 
ment  address  1.  P.  ROBERTS.  Director.  Ithaca.  N.Y'. 


IGE  PLOWS 


S16.50.  Circulars 
Free.  H.  PRAY, 
Clove,  N.  Y. 
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W  II  V  PAY  Enormous  Prices  for 

If  n  I  r  M I  Creamery  Plants, 

When  you  can  get  the  Best  for  Hoderate  Prices. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  iffl  to  66  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


}Fe  refer  to  the  following  as  <  xamples ; 

SI, 136  ‘  The  cost  of  niy  puint  was  SI  J30-  I  using  the 

IK^'I  ’  apparatus  furnished  by  tlie  Vermont  I‘'ann  Macliiiie 

Company,  and  it  is  giving  complete  satisfaction.  If 
'  ~i  gofKl  goods  are  wanted,  tliey  furnish  tliein  every  time. 

'  I  have  had  no  trouble  witli  any  of  tlie  macliine'ry  get- 

*  I  ■  ting  out  of  repair,  wliile  otlier  factories  near  here, 

using  otlier  makes,  have  liad  to  liave  machinery  o\  er- 
_ k'-  hauled  and  repaired.” 

COKTI.AND,  N.  Y.  E.  C.  Rindge. 

®l  950  “My  bufter  factory  cost  me  complete,  including  well 
’  tiuisned  and  convenient  building,  and  all  apparatus, 

m ‘‘m/f  nl a  SlJl-'iO.  The  apjiaratus  was  Iiurchased  of  the  Vermont 

Kl  *  flStAa  Farm  Macliine  Comiiaiiy  and  has  given  tlie  very  best 

B  ■  i'0  1  of  satisfaction.”  i'li.AS  II.  Sanfoku. 

m  liA  pfflil  lIoi’KiNToN,  St.  Law.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

jpL  06  “  Ours  is  tlie  most  convenient  iilaiit  in  tliis  part  of  the 

y  •-  '  country.  It  cost,  all  told,  building  and  macliiiiery, 

Jy  /  S^,0(X).'  1  often  hear  it  remarked  by  men  traveling 

^  through  the  country  that  we  have  the  finest  and  most 

•---  complete  creamery  plant  that  they  have  seen  in  I'.is 

f "  part  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.” 

'  \  Rushville,  Susq.  Co..  Pa. 

-  -'2.  ^  RnsHvii.i.E  Ckeajieky  Co. 

«2  459  “Our  /  erected  a  creamery  plant  at  North  Mehoopany  in  March,  1893, 

’  at  the  ,ng  expense : 

Fol‘'^,,.'Hvating  and  laying  foundation,  below  frost-line,  -  -  -  -  $74.27 

Two^Jory  building,  24x70  feet,  lower  room  with  elevation  floor,  so  all  milk 
and  cream  is  handled  without  dipping  with  buckets;  second  flcjor  par¬ 
titioned  into  seven  rooms ;  both  floors  ceiled  sides  and  overhead  with  good 
quality  of  pine ;  outside  of  building  papered  and  sided,  and  all  painted 
well;  woi'k-room  painted  and  varnished;  roof  of  tin;  also  engine-room, 

16x^,  finished  the  same;  all  at  a  cost  of .  863.48 

Machinery,  all  complete,  everything  needed  in  a  creamery  to  make  and 

ship  butter,  purchased  of  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  .  -  -  -  1,443.88 

Ice-House,  20x24,  capacity  of  100  tons, . 78.00 

$2,459.63 

The  plant  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  is  in  as  good  condition  to  do  good  work 
now  after  two  seasons  as  ever.  Would  defy  any  company  to  put  up  a  more  convenient 
plant  and  of  as  good  material  for  any  less  expense.” 

No.  Mehoopany,  Pa.  O.  A.  Love,  Sec’t  Mehoopany  Creamery  Co.,  L’t’d. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many.  Send  for  our  special  book  “How  to  Build 
Creameries,”  containing  over  20  illustrations,  free  upon  application. 

We  furnish  everything  for  the  dairy  and  creamery. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Ho| 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogiie  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  I7  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ul 


Fencing  Railroads 


The  secret  of  our  great  success  In  this  line 
Is  iust  here.  Their  civil  engineers  pronounce 
It  all  right  scientifically,  but  they  want  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  Its  durability.  The  canvasser  s 
word  for  It  don’t  go.  They  find  where  It  has 
been  used  for  many  years  then  go  and  see  for 
themselves.  After  becoming  satisfied  on  all 
points,  they  take  hold  In  earnest  and  pay  no 
attention  to  the  fellows  who  have  something 
“lust  as  good  as  the  Page.”  Farmers  would 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  15,  1894. 


$1.00  PEE  YEAR 


INTENSIVE  POTATO  GROWING. 

DO  WE  GIVE  THE  CROP  TOO  JIUCH  E  A  N  I)  ? 

A  Successful  Volunteer  Crop. 

In  April,  189:2,  I  planted  Early  Rose  potatoes  amonfr 
some  six-year-old  pear  trees,  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  season  was  so  dry,  and  the  trees,  perhaps,  made 
such  demands  upon  fertility,  that  they  did  not  foi-m 
tubers  large  enough  to  make  it  pay  to  dig  them  ;  so 
they  remained  wholly  undisturbed  until  the  following 
spring,  when,  miich  to  my  surprise,  they  came  up  in 
the  greatest  profusion  over  the  entire  ground.  Just 
by  way  of  experiment,  when  they  were  about  two 
inches  high,  1  had  them  covered  all  over  with  horse 
manure,  fresh  and  strawy,  and  from  \]4  to  a  inches 
in  depth.  Nothing  further  was  done  to  them  until 
they  were  dug, 

and  we  c  o  m-  , - 

m  e  n  c  e  d  on 
them  July  4. 

From  that  time 
until  the  sup¬ 
ply  ended,  we 
ate  them  every 
day.  In  form, 
size  and  quali¬ 
ty,  they  were 
strictly  first- 
class,  and  the 
ground  was  so 
full  of  them 
that  the  dig¬ 
ging  fork  could 
scarcely  be  put  • 
in  it  without 
cutting  them. 

Consider,  for 
a  moment,  the 
surprising  con- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  s  that 
led  to  this 
most  .satisfac¬ 
tory  r  e  s  1 1 . 

N ot  even  the 
surface  of  the 
ground  was 
loosened  from 
April,  1892,  to 
July,  1893,  a 
period  of  1.5 
months,  which 
included  the 
compacting  in¬ 
fluences  of  the 
heavy  winter 
and  spring  rain 
storms.  Of 
course,  no  cul¬ 
tivation  what¬ 
ever  could  be  “YOUNG  TO  THE  HARNESS.” 
given,  and  not 

even  weeding  was  done,  as  no  weeds  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  came  through  the  manure  mulch. 


and  this  most  unpromising  seed,  without  cutting,  was 
planted  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drill,  and  covered  with  the  rake.  The 
whole  surface  was  then  covered  as  before  with  horse 
manure,  and  left  without  cultivation  or  care  of  any 
kind  until  they  were  dug  in  the  following  October. 
I  think  I  never  engaged  in  a  more  unpromising  per¬ 
formance  than  this  planting  of  seed  that  seemed 
utterly  worthless,  and  the  man  who  did  the  work 
under  my  direction,  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it,  and  that  our  labor  and  time  would  be  wasted. 

The  dry  weather  continued,  and  while  there  were 
several  light  showers,  I  can  safely  say  that  bed  of 
potatoes  was  never  once  reasonably  wetted  from  the 
time  of  planting  until  they  were  dug.  From  that 
ground,  we  finally  took  out  more  potatoes  than  from 


“YOUNG  TO  THE  HARNESS.”  A  SIX-MONTHS’  OLD  COLT  THAT  WORKS  FOR  ITS  LIVING.  Fig.  208.  (See  Page  797.) 


Late  Planting  With  Poor  Seed. 

Taking  a  hint  from  this,  I  had  a  piece  of  ground 
dug  and  fined  with  a  rake  about  July  10  in  the  .same 
year  (1893),  and  from  the  refuse  of  the  pile  from  w'hich 
I  had  taken  in  April  my  seed  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  for  planting,  the  best  tubers  that  re¬ 
mained  were  taken.  This  pile  was  in  a  dark,  damp 
cellar,  and  the  potatoes  I  then  found  were  all  much 
under  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  greatly  shriveled. 
They  were  taken  from  a  tangled  mass  of  colorless 
sprouts,  among  which  were  numerous  new-crop  pota¬ 
toes,  of  about  the  size  of  cranberries.  Drills  were 
then  made  only  one  foot  apart  on  this  piece  of  ground, 


five  times  that  size  of  any  other  part  of  my  potato 
field,  planted  in  April,  with  the  be.st  of  seed,  and  cared 
for  in  the  usual  manner.  The  tubers  were  remarkable 
for  their  smoothness  and  regular  shape.  There  was 
but  one  drawback — flea-beetles  from  the  horse  ma¬ 
nure  did  much  injury  to  the  potato  leaves,  as,  indeed, 
they  also  did  in  the  first  experiment  patch. 

Still  Later  this  Year. 

I  concluded  to  repeat  this  this  summer,  and  to  plant 
earlier.  But  the  dry  weather  was  even  worse  than 
the  summer  before,  and  waiting  for  rain,  brought  me 
to  the  last  week  in  July.  I  had  given  it  up,  but  then, 
reading  something  about  Southern  second  crop  and 
immature  potatoes  being  superior  for  planting,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  plant  even  then,  hoping  that  the  immature 


product  would  answer  for  seed  next  spring,  and  be  of 
real  value  in  the  short  crop  that  the  season  promi.sed. 
So  in  the  bust  days  of  July,  not  earlier  than  the  29th, 
I  planted  again,  just  as  before,  excepting  that  before 
planting,  1  worked  into  the  soil  with  a  hand  cultiva¬ 
tor,  a  good  top-dressing  of  e([ual  quantities  of  kainit 
and  acid  phosphate,  mi.xed.  The  drills  were  opened 
in  each  case  with  the  plow  attachment  of  the  same 
hand  maehine,  by  going  through  twice  in  the  same 
furrow.  The  reader  may  imagine  what  sort  of  seed 
were  found  and  used  at  that  late  date,  from  the  refuse 
of  my  cellar  pile  of  Rural  New-Yorkers. 

The  drought  this  year  was  even  worse  than  the 
year  before.  Probably  not  moi‘e  than  one-half  of  my 
potatoes  ever  eame  up,  and  those  v/hich  did,  came 
with  great  irregularity,  and  all  at  a  very  unusual 

length  of  time 

— -  after  planting. 

The  flea  beetles 
were  present  as 
before.  When, 
however,  the 
abundant  rain.s 
fell  at  last  in 
September, 
growth  became 
very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  every 
vine  yielded 
better  than  any 
of  my  o  t  h  e  r 
vines  xdanted  in 
April  in  the 
ordinary  way. 
'I’hey  were  dug 
between  Oeto- 
ber  IT)  and  20. 
My  R.N.-Y.  No. 
2’.s  thus  early 
planted,  were 
all  of  irregular 
shapes,  and 
seareely  any 
were  above  me¬ 
dium  size.  To 
judge  from 
them  1  would 
say  that  my 
seed  had  run 
out.  I  have 
never  changed 
my  seed  since 
my  original 
purcha.se,  when 
the  variety  was 
first  introduced 
Uniformly,  the 
potatoes  from 
this  July  plan t- 

^IVIhiG.  I XG.  208.  (See  Rage  797.)  iu^  wei'e  re- 

markably 

shapely,  and  of  the  true  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  form,  while 
many  of  them  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
each.  This  applies  as  well  to  tliose  grown  in  this 
way  in  1893. 

Are  We  Wasting  Potato  Land  ? 

I  conclude  that  we  use  too  much  land  for  our  potato 
crop,  and  throw  away  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  its  cul¬ 
tivation.  For  many  years,  I  have  planted  my  potatoes 
at  a  le.ss  distance  apart  in  the  drill  than  most  people 
do — first  16  inches  apart,  then  14,  then  13,  then  10,  and 
finally,  8  inches,  cutting  each  piece  to  one  eye,  and 
the  drills  being  2)4  feet  apart.  It  seems  that  I  can 
grow  my  largest  crops  by  giving  each  piece  of  potato 
seed  but  a  foot  .square  of  surface.  I  conclude,  aLso, 
that  while  my  April- planted  potatoes  were  misshapen, 
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becau.se  tlie  droug'ht  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
were  planted  compacted  the  soil  about  them,  these  late 
planted  ones  were  shapely  because  planted  near  the 
surface,  and  in  a  soil  kept  moist  and  loose  by  the 
mulch,  so  that  they  could  develop  freely  their  true  in¬ 
dividuality.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  when  thus 
mulched,  cultivation  is  not  necessary,  either  to  loosen 
the  surface  or  to  destroy  weeds  ;  and  that,  while  very 
fine  crops  are  {rrown  where  cultivation  must  break  up 
many  feeding  rootlets,  better  results  may  be  obtained 
when  every  root-fiber  is  allowed  to  remain  and  feed 
just  where  the  plant  put  it  as  a  gatherer  of  nutriment. 
I  believe  this  intensive  method  is  the  true  way  to 
grow  potatoes,  and  that  one  acre  thus  treated  may  be 
counted  on  to  produce  more  than  five  by  present  sys¬ 
tems.  But  the  flea-beetle  must  be  overcome,  and  we 
must  make  sure  against  weeds  in  very  foul  land. 

If  I  live  to  grow  a  crop  next  year,  I  shall  plant  in 
April  with  the  best  seed,  kill  off  the  weeds  just  as  the 
potato  sprouts  appear  above  ground,  then  apply  about 
one  inch  deep  of  horse  manure,  prepared  by  heating 
and  frequent  turning  beforehand,  just  as  we  would 
prepare  it  for  a  mushroom  bed.  That  will  kill  the 
seeds  of  weeds  and  grass  in  the  maniire,  and  the  flea- 
beetle  will  not  infest  it.  Over  this  will  go  about  two 
inches  of  corn  stalks,  cut  to  three  inches  or  le.ss  in 
length,  or  cut  salt  hay,  wheat  or  oat  straw,  or  other 
like  material — or  all  or  any  of  them  mixed.  1  know 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  I  am  not  put¬ 
ting  this  out  as  a  novelty — whether  H  is  or  is  not  new 
in  some  of  its  features — but  strictly  upon  its  merits 
as  of  real  practical  value.  1  hope  some  one  will  work 
it  up  and  commend  it  a  great  deal  more  successfully 
and  perfectly  than  I  have  done  or  can  do. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J .  woodbkidgk  strong. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Hen  Ration  Wanted. — Will  the  following  bill  of 
fare  be  a  good  one  for  eggs  this  winter  for  my  flock  of 
White  Leghorn  pullets  just  beginning  to  lay  :  Bran 
in  the  morning,  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips, 
and  dried  beef  cracklings,  or  animal  meal,  cracked 
bone  and  glass  for  grit,  wheat  at  night  scattered  in 
straw  varied  once  in  a  while  with  whole  corn  ?  My 
hens  generally  get  some  green  rye,  grass,  etc.,  nearly 
all  winter,  except  for  a  few  days  now  and  then.  Can 
1  afford  to  feed  any  other  grain  at  the  prices  given 
below,  and  how  can  1  change  to  get  more  eggs  ?  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  quite  half  as  many  eggs 
as  hens  each  day  during  the  winter,  and  my  hens  are 
generally  too  fat  by  spring.  I  am  thinking  of  getting 
a  green  bone  cutter,  and  shall  use  green  bone  in  place 
of  meat  and  dry  bone,  if  1  do.  Would  fresh  rabbit 
meat  be  worth  as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  some  of 
these  dried-meat  preparations  ?  Wheat  is  4.5  cents  per 
bushel,  oats  30,  corn  .')(),  bran  Vi]4  cents  per  bushel  of 
20  pounds,  ship  stuff  80  cents  per  100  pounds.  My 
hens  are  very  fond  of  Crimson  clover,  and  I  fear  they 
will  nearly  ruin  one  plot,  as  they  keep  it  eaten  to  the 
ground.  G.  M.  A. 

Tamaroa,  Ill 

Berries  and  Ci.over. — 1  would  like  some  opinions 
on  the  following  points  :  1.  My  plan  is  to  set  straw¬ 
berries  in  checks,  3x3  feet,  work  both  ways  wdth  a 
horse,  keep  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  till  about 
August,  keeping  the  ground  level.  Then  let  them 
run  over  the  whole  surface,  running  the  runner  cutter 
between  every  other  row  one  way,  to  leave  a  narrow 
path  from  which  to  gather  the  fruit.  1  would  sow 
clover  seed  thickly  over  the  wdiole  patch  to  roll  down, 
pick  one  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  next  season  mow  for 
hay.  The  reason  I  do  this  is  to  avoid  .sowing  any 
grain,  as  my  place  is  small.  Little  patches  of  grain 
do  not  pay.  1  think  the  clover  will  .shade  the  fruit, 
and  keep  it  clean.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is 
practical. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  1894,  I  planted  one  acre  of  black 
raspberries.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  1  intend  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  hoe,  leaving  the  surface  as  level  as  possible  ; 
then  sow  clover  thickly  over  the  whole,  and  about 
the  first  of  June,  1899,  run  a  horse  and  stoneboat  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  to  wallow  down  the  clover.  1  shall 
pick  the  berries  in  July,  cut  out  the  bushes,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  clover  to  plow  under  for  potatoes  the 
following  spring,  and  saving  one  season’s  cultivation 
in  the  berries.  Is  this  plan  practical,  or  will  the 
clover  spoil  the  second  crop  of  berries  ?  j.  e.  t. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Pay  for  Cotton  Seed. — If  A  take  a  bushel  to  B’s 
mill  to  grind,  he  expects  to  pay  toll  in  cash,  or  that  B 
will  take  toll  in  meal.  Here  is  another  case  which  I 
have  heard  likened  to  the  above  by  a  man  with  seed 
on  his  w^agon.  C  owns  and  operates  an  oil  mill.  D 
grows  a  crop  which  produces  the  oil  which  C  wants, 
as  a  by-product,  together  with  two  others,  both  of 
which  D  or  some  other  man  wants  for  a  different  use. 
1.  Should  D  pay  C  for  extracting  the  oil ;  if  so,  how 
much  ?  Or,  2,  Should  C  pay  D  for  the  oil  and  extract 
it ;  if  so,  how  muQh  ?  southerner. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY! 

Another  Strawrerry  Story. — In  the  spring  of 
1893,  I  set  one-half  acre  to  Bubach  No.  5  strawberries, 
planting  every  third  row  with  Jessie  for  a  pollenizer. 
The  rows  were  33^  feet  apart,  the  plants  two  feet  in 
the  rows.  No  fertilizer  whatever  was  used.  The  year 
previous,  a  good  clover  sod  had  been  turned  under, 
and  potatoes  grown,  giving  a  yield  of  110  bushels  of 
marketable  tubers.  The  strawberries  were  given  good 
cultivation  up  to  the  time  the  runners  began  to  spread 
pretty  freely,  when  all  cultivation  was  abandoned  in 
order  that  the  plants  might  set  naturally  and  not  be 
jammed  and  crowded  into  the  row  by  the  cultivator. 
I  like  this  method  best,  because  the  plants  are  not  .set 
too  closely,  and  con.sequently  give  finer  berries  and 
bigger  yields.  Of  course  the  pickers  will  crush  some 
berries,  but  the  extra  yield  and  finer  fruit  more  than 
compensate  for  that.  No  mulch  was  put  on  this 
plantation,  as  I  was  short  of  material,  and  having  such 
a  heavy  leaf  growth  they  came  through  the  winter  in 
good  shape.  I  picked  and  marketed  from  this  patch, 
2,600  quarts  of  as  fine  berries  as  one  would  wish  to 


see,  which  sold  for  10  to  12  cents  per  quart  very  readily, 
allowing  us  a  net  profit  of  at  least  $240  for  the  half 
acre  in  one  crop  and  they  have  gone  into  winter  quart¬ 
ers  promising  us  another  good  crop.  I  presume,  of 
course,  that  many  can  beat  this  recoi’d,  but  that  is 
about  the  best  1  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  straw¬ 
berry  in  eight  years’  experience  in  growdng  small 
fruits.  Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  consider  that  an  extra 
yield  ?  1  hope  to  beat  this  record  in  the  near  future. 

Pansy,  Pa.  w.  i*.  k. 

R.  N.-Y.— Yes,  we  do. 

The  Grasshopper  a  Burden. — Seeing  accounts  of 
such  excellent  results  obtained  by  sowing  Crimson 
clover  in  the  coin  field,  I  resolved  to  improve  on  this 
plan,  and  forthwith,  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
cut  off  the  corn  from  one  field,  and  with  a  two-horse 
cultivator,  worked  it  up  in  good  shape.  I  sowed  eight 
pounds  of  the  clover  seed  per  acre,  and  a  good  rain 
following,  I  was  delighted  to  see  an  even  stand  of 
clover  all  over  the  field.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when 
driving  past  the  field,  I  could  see  no  clover  at  all  from 
the  wagon.  I  got  out  and  a  thorough  examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  grasshoppers  had  eaten 
every  stalk  of  my  clover.  At  the  time  (or,  perhaps,  a 
few  days  earlier),  of  sowing  this  field,  I  sowed  a  small 
strip  in  the  adjoining  field  where  the  corn  had  not  yet 
been  cut.  At  this  writing,  it  looks  as  pretty  and  green 
as  one  could  wish.  In  the  field  that  I  prepared  with 


A  CHAIN  PUMP  FOR  LIQUID  MANURE.  Fig.  211. 


such  care,  the  grasshoppers,  which  were  unusually 
plentiful  this  year,  had  nothing  else  to  eat,  so  they 
fell  upon  and  devoured  my  clover  ;  while  in  the  field 
where  the  corn  was  standing,  they  ate  the  corn  in 
preference  to  the  clover.  Moral :  Don’t  try  to  get  too 
much  ahead  of  your  neighbors.  p.  B.  C. 

Id  ary  land. 


TO  HANDLE  LIQUID  MANURE. 

A  Long  Handled  Dipper. 

For  several  years,  while  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was 
employed  during  the  winter  seasons  in  hauling  and 
handling  liquid  manure.  The  easiest  and  most  ex¬ 
peditious  manner  was  found  to  be  by  means  of  a  long 
handled  dipper  (see  Fig.  210)  holding  about  eight 
quarts.  The  box  or  tank  for  hauling  was  made  of 
inch  matched  pine,  with  a  partition  in  the  center  and 
a  six-inch  board  on  the  top  to  prevent  slopping  when 
in  motion.  This  manure  was  mostly  used  for  hops, 
and  was  dipped  from  the  box  directly  on  the  hills. 
At  the  hind  end  of  the  box,  a  gate  was  made  to  draw 
the  last  from  the  bottom  of  the  loads,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  the  partition.  When  manuring  the 
meadow  lands,  the  gate  was  raised  and  tfie  team 


staited  as,  in  those  days,  no  liquid  manure  sprinkler 
had  been  dreamed  of.  I  have  hauled  12  loads  per  day 
for  three  months  at  a  time,  with  the  arrangement 
described.  b.  e.  p. 

An  Endless  Chain  Pump. 

Like  A.  W.,  page  729,  I  have  built  a  tank  for  holding 
liquid  manure,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  it 
out.  After  much  thought,  I  have  solved  the  problem. 
On  a  board  two  feet  square,  I  nailed  window  screen 
netting  the  dopth  of  my  tank.  I  sunk  this,  and  kept 
it  in  position  by  putting  a  heavy  stone  on  the  bottom 
(see  Fig.  211).  On  the  lid  of  the  tank  I  placed  a  com¬ 
mon  chain  pump — cost,  $4.  By  this  method  I  get  out 
the  liquid  clear,  without  the  slightest  clogging.  I  find 
the  effects  of  liquid  manure  on  vegetation  are  simply 
marvelous.  t.  t.  r. 

Long  Island. 

Absorbents  Beat  Pumps. 

To  save  liquid  manure,  construct  the  stable  fioor  of 
cement  on  an  incline  of  about  one  foot  in  100.  At  the 
lower  end,  put  in  a  catch  basin,  say,  three  feet  square 
and  three  feet  deep  of  cement,  to  catch  all  liquid  not 
absorbed  by  litter.  From  this  catch  basin  lay  a  tile  to 
a  shed  with  a  cement  bottom  and  walled  sides,  say, 
two  or  three  feet  high.  In  laying  the  tile  from  the 
catch  basin,  start  it  about  one  foot  from  the  bottom. 
The  top  of  the  basin  should  be  covered  with  a  grating 
which  can  be  taken  up.  As  the  sediment  accumulates 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  it  can  be  easily  taken  out 
with  a  hoe,  and  none  of  it  will  pass  through  the 
tiles  or  clog  them.  Fill  in  the  shed  w  ith  absorbents 
such  as  muck,  horse  manure  or  any  dry  substance, 
and  the  pump  and  sprinkler  question  is  easily  solved. 
One  need  not  worry  about  tanks,  pumps,  sprinklers, 
etc. ,  to  dispose  of  the  liquid  manure.  1  have  a  shed 
large  enough  to  hold  the  manure  from  20  cattle,  6 
horses  and  10  hogs.  It  is  all  mixed  together,  and  in 
the  spring  there  is  no  liquid  to  pump  out.  It  is  all 
absorbed  in  the  manure.  A.  ii. 

Twinsburg,  O. 

ABOLISH  NEEDLESS  FARM  FENCES. 

The  fence  tax,  or  the  cost  of  maintaining  fences,  on 
all  our  farms,  is  quite  an  item  in  the  expense  account 
In  most  cases,  this  expense  might  be  greatly  lessened; 
on  many  farms  to  the  extent  of  40  or  50  per  cent. 
When  the  country  was  new,  and  timber  was  an  incum¬ 
brance,  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  farm,  numerous 
rail  fences  of  the  zig-zag  or  worm  pattern,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  quite  a  strip  of  cheap  land,  could  be  tolerated  and 
encouraged.  Fields  were  quite  small,  too,  in  those 
days  to  no  very  great  detriment  or  loss  to  the  land 
owner.  Now  the  scarcity  of  timber  alone  forbids  such 
wanton  waste  of  good  material  by  splitting  it  into 
rails.  Not  only  this,  but  larger  and  better  shaped 
fields  are  a  natural  demand  and  outgrowth  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  farm  machinery,  ^^ai-ger,  rectangular 
fields  are  the  result  on  the  better  class  of  farms  ;  and 
still — notwithstanding  the  expense  attached  to  it — 
most  farms  are  fenced  entirely  too  much.  A  little 
head-work  and  a  wi.se  and  often  inexpensive  re-model¬ 
ing  of  the  plots  and  plans  of  our  farms,  will  frequently 
allow  the  owner  to  dispense  with  quite  a  portion  of 
his  fences. 

Usually  portions  of  the  farm,  either  on  account  of 
the  lay  of  the  land,  or  convenience  to  buildings,  are 
better  adapted  to  frequent,  or  constant  cultivation, 
than  other  portions.  If  the  rougher,  steeper  land 
should  be  set  off  by  itself  for  a  permanent  pasture,  it 
would  be  exempted  from  w^ashing  thereafter  in  times 
of  heavy  rains,  while  it  would  yield  equally  as  much 
grass.  If  all  the  plow-land  on  a  farm  can  be  thrown 
into  one  field,  all  the  better.  I  have  been  practicing 
this  for  years  on  my  farm  with  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
I  find  that,  of  the  many  others  who  have  from  time  to 
time  adopted  this  plan,  and  removed  their  inside 
fences,  a  similar  report  is  given.  I  have  never  known 
an  instance  where  they  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
way  of  keeping  up  numerous  fields. 

Why  should  we  maintain  fences  that  during  10 
months  in  the  year  are  entirely  useless  ;  merely  serv¬ 
ing  as  divisions  between  crops — that  would  not  mix  if 
they  were  taken  away — and  occupying  good  plow- 
land  ?  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  matter  of 
wise  economy  for  farmers  to  pasture  the  wheat  and 
hay  fields  after  the  crop  was  harvested  to  glean  what 
was  left  by  the  rude  implements  then  in  use.  With 
our  modern  harvesting  machinery,  however,  the 
amount  left  is  so  trifiing  that  such  a  course  is  not 
necessary  (if  it  ever  was).  The  money  value  of  the 
grain  that  is  left  scattered  after  a  good  binder  has 
done  its  work,  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  partition  fences.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  damage  to  the  young  grass  and  clover,  and  the 
tramping  of  the  land  by  the  stock  would  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  many  times  over-balance  all  good  that  is 
derived  from  such  gleaning. 

The  practice  of  pasturing  meadows  after  harvest, 
and  allowing  stock  to  run  over  them  during  winter 
and  spring,  is  also  bad,  even  though  the  intention  be 
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o  plow  them  for  spring  crops.  Cloddy  ground  and  a 
deal  of  hard  work  at  planting,  to  say  nothing  of  short 
Crops  from  excessive  tramping  while  wet,  are  usually 
the  price  one  pays  for  this  privilege.  When  meadows 
are  intended  for  another  hay  crop,  disappointment  at 
the  time  of  harvest  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result. 

On  my  farm,  not  only  all  the  work  land  is  in  one  in- 
dosure,  but  the  lawn  around  the  dwelling,  and  the 
garden  are  also  a  part  of  it.  I  have  no  door-yard  or 
garden  fenced  off,  and  like  the  plan  very  much.  The 
poultry  have  an  inclosure  adjoining  the  poultry  house, 
I  fence  the  stock  in  and  let  the  crops  take  their  chances 
of  getting  mixed  when  planted  in  the  same  field. 

Jefferson  County,  O.  B.  c.  luptox. 


CAN  THE  MANUFACTURERS  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  THE  FARMER? 

I  think  not.  I  have  sold  some  machinery  while 
farming.  The  discount  to  dealers  is  about  25  per  cent. 
This  seems  very  large.  1  first  tried  asking^  much 
less  profit.  Farmers  would  buy  the  tool,  promising  to 
pay  cash.  Then  on  one  pretext  or  another,  months 
would  elapse  before  payment  was  made.  Occasionally, 
one  must  take  a  note.  I  have  some  now  that  are 
worth  little  more  than  waste  paper.  Men’s  circum¬ 
stances  change  so  that  even  when  you  are  pretty  sure 
the  customer  is  good,  you  will  be  deceived.  The  good 
customers  must  pay  the  hills  of  the  defaulting  ones — 
that  is  all.  Or  else  the  agent  must  “  go  broke.”  Look 
over  the  list  of  agents  whom  you  know  ;  how  many  of 
them  do  you  see  getting  rich,  or  even  making  money  ? 

If  a  manufacturer  will  sell  directly  to  the  farmer, 
he  can  get  no  agent  to  take  hold  of  his  goods  in  that 
territory.  Very  few  farmers  will  order  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Farmers  generally  want  to  see 
the  thing  they  buy.  They  want  it  when  they  need  it. 
Very  often  the  purchase  of  a  plow,  harrow  or  mower, 
is  delayed  till  the  morning  of  the  day  it  is  to  he  used. 
At  least  that  is  the  way  here.  Some  one  must  carry 
the  goods  in  stock,  and  repairs  as  well.  The  agent 
makes  it  a  point  to  work  up  trade  for  his  special  house 
all  the  time.  Thus,  natiirally,  the  manufacturer  would 
rather  lose  one  sale  direct  to  the  farmer  than  to  an¬ 
tagonize  a  possible  agent.  When  he  has  already  an 
agent,  he  is  generally  under  contract  to  sell  to  no 
other  party,  and  the  agent  likewise  agrees  to  sell  no 
other  similar  goods. 

Now  there  is  a  way  that  I  have  thought  out  that  I 
believe  will  work  well  and  .save  the  middleman’s  profit 
to  the  farmer,  but  leave  the  deadheads  out  in  the  cold. 
Let,  say,  50  farmers  organize  a  farmers’  cooperative 
implement  company.  Let  them  subscribe,  say,  $5 
each  to  begin  with.  Then  hire  a  small  warehouse, 
and  some  smart  young  man  (or  old  one  for  that  matter) 
to  take  charge  from  March  1,  for  six  months,  say. 
Some  ex-implement  agent  would  be  useful.  Now  let 
each  member  think  up  beforehand,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  his  needs  will  be  in  the  coming  season.  The 
clerk  will  order,  receive,  set  up  the  machinery,  charge, 
say,  five  per  cent  profit,  collect  the  bill  and  remit  to 
the  manufactui-er.  The  five  per  cent  profit  goes  to 
keeping  up  expense,  and  prevents  large  purchasers 
getting  more  benefit  from  the  organization  than  their 
share.  A  small  general  stock  of  shovels,  forks,  mower 
sections  and  rivets,  nails,  and  fence  wire  may  well  be 
kept  on  hand  at  all  times.  A  rule  of  cash  in  advance 
of  order  may  be  made  to  prevent  any  one  getting  in 
debt  to  the  concern. 

In  this  country,  the  annual  outlay  of  the  average 
farmer  for  machinery,  including  wagons  and  buggies, 
is  not  less  than  ^100  per  year,  lie  might  .save  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  this  by  cooperative  buying.  To  be  sure, 
we  do  not  always  have  cash  to  pay,  yet  the  banks  are 
eager  to  loan  it  at  eight  per  cent,  and  three  months  is 
the  limit  of  time  allowed  by  agents  on  machinery  in 
most  cases.  By  paying  cash  within  10  days,  from  two 
to  five  per  cent  may  be  saved  from  net  prices,  which 
should  always  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  more  men 
taking  stock  the  better,  as  it  would  lessen  propor¬ 
tional  expense  so  much.  If  many  are  interested,  cash 
in  advance  should  be  the  rule.  j.  e.  wing. 

Woodside  Farm,  Ohio. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Last  week.  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner  pointed  out  to  readers 
of  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.  some  of  the  dangers  of  an  invasion  of 
the  above  named  insect.  This  week,  we  give  two  pie- 
figures  (Figs.  212  and  213)  taken  from  Insect  Life,  show¬ 
ing  the  work  of  this  pest  on  fruit  and  tree.  If  this 
insect  is  permitted  to  establish  itself  here  as  it  did  in 
California,  it  will  cost  Eastern  fruit  men  millions  of 
dollars  to  fight  it — let  alone  stamp  it  out.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  it,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  nurserymen  stand 
in  their  own  light  when  they  fail  to  help  in  this  work. 

The  following  description  of  trees  infested  with  this 
insect  is  taken  from  Insect  Life  : 

“  During  the  summer,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  scale 
has  a  tendency  to  infest  only  the  extremities  of  the 


trees,  or  the  new  growth,  especially  of  the  lower 
branches  and  the  fruit.  The  leaves  are  attacked 
along  the  midrib  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  in  one, 
two,  or  more  quite  regular  rows  ;  also  to  some  extent 
along  the  side  ribs,  the  male  scales  predominating 
over  the  female  in  such  situations.  The  infested  leaves 
turn  purplish-brown,  but  do  not  have  a  tendency  to 
fall.  When  occurring  upon  the  fruit,  the  scales  have 
a  distinctive  peculiarity,  in  that  they  are  invariably 
surrounded  by  a  purplish  discoloration  of  the  skin  of 
the  fruit,  and  this  discoloration  is  also  noticed  to  some 
extent  on  the  young  growing  twigs.  The  cambium 
layer  of  wood  beneath  the  scales,  is  stained  pur¬ 
plish  to  some  extent.  In  winter,  the  scales  upon 


AN  APPLE  TREE  INFESTED  WITH  SAN  JOSE  SCALE.  Fio.  213. 

twigs  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  They  lie  close  to 
each  other,  frequently  overlapping,  and  can  only  be 
differentiated  with  a  magnifying  glass.  The  general 
apjiearance  which  they  present,  is  of  a  grayish,  very 
slightly  roughened,  scurfy  deposit.  The  natural  rich 
reddish  color  of  the  limbs  of  peach  and  apple,  is  quite 
obscured  when  these  trees  are  thickly  infested,  and 
they  have  then  every  appearance  of  being  coated  with 
lime  or  ashes.  When  the  scales  are  crushed  by  scrap  - 
ing,  a  yellowish,  oily  liquid  will  appear,  resulting 
from  the  crushing  of  the  soft,  yellow  insects  beneath 
the  scales.” 


BUSINESS  ON  THE  FARM. 

OUB  BOOKKEEPING  AND  IIOW  WE  IK)  IT. 

1  have  discarded  every  crop  or  branch  on  my  farm 
since  1888,  that  did  not  pay  me  a  profit  over  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  1  entered  on  this  year’s  work  in  a 
more  thoroughly  systematic  manner  than  upon  that  of 
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any  previous  year,  and  have  met  with  a  greater  degree 
of  success.  I  am  now  able  to  tell  the  exact  cost  of 
every  crop  grown  on  my  farm.  It  cost  something  to 
do  this,  but  I  consider  it  necessary  to  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  I  have  been  working  my  farm  the  past  three 
years  on  the  10-hour  system,  and  charge  every  crop 
with  the  time  of  each  person  employed,  at  the  rate  of 
wages  paid,  together  with  30  cents  per  day  for  board¬ 
ing,  as  the  hands  are  boarded  on  the  farm.  I  charge 
the  crop  such  a  price  for  myself  as  a  superintendent  of 
such  work  would  demand,  and  for  each  horse,  five 
cents  per  hour. 

All  fruit  and  vegetables  consumed  on  the  farm  are 
taken  without  credit  to  the  crop.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  have  not  grown  a  crop  this  season,  except  sweet 
corn,  but  has  paid  a  good  to  a  handsome  profit  clear 
of  labor,  use  of  grounds,  fertilizers,  seed,  etc.  This 
has  not  been  done  on  the  old  line  of  farming  with 
sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  with  manure  to  grow 
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corn,  oats  and  hay  to  feed  them,  which  I  followed 
from  1885  to  1888.  Believing  that  there  is  room  at  the 
top  in  every  profession,  I  resolved  to  do  more  mental 
and  less  physical  work.  The  result  is  that  during  the 
past  six  years  my  system  of  farming  has  been  changed 
“  even  to  nails  and  politics,”  as  one  of  my  employees 
says.  ; 

Some  of  the  crops  grown  the  past  season  were 
wheat,  potatoes,  celery,  tomatoes,  peas,  snap  beans, 
squashes,  onions,  beets,  parsnips,  etc.  Nearly  all  were 
sold  to  the  con.sumers,  and  grown  on  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone.  Each  crop  so  far  as  disposed  of,  has 
paid  a  profit  of  from  10  to  125  per  cent  above  the  cost 
of  production  and  marketing.  This  success  has  all 
been  brought  about  by  careful  thought,  and  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  with  a  carefully  kept 
account  with  each  crop.  I  am  thus  able  to  tell  the 
exact  cost  of  each  crop  in  the  rotation,  of  the  work 
required  to  produce  and  market  it.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  weekly  account  book  of  my  own  design, 
allowing  one  page  for  each  day.  Six  pages  constitute 
the  book  for  the  week.  It  is  covered  with  a  stiff 
paper  cover  with  the  following  inscription  : 

No . 

FRE  HATTON. 

Farm,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Expeusc, 

For  week  ending . ,  1894. 

T’hese  books  are  numbered  in  regular  order  as  used, 
beginning  with  the  first  and  ending  with  the  last 
week  of  tlie  year,  recording  every  hour’s  or  half  hour’s 
work  done  on  the  farm  by  employees,  team  or  myself. 
Each  page,  when  open,  is  3%xl2>^  inches,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  is  on  each  page  : 

EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Hated . . . day, . 1804. 

Commenced  Work,  A.M.  Commenced  Work,  p.M. 


Quit  Work,  A.M.  Quit  Work, 


CroiJS,  etc. 

A 

Name  of  Workman. 

A 

R 

Cts. 

' 

1 

I  liereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 


r  oreinjiii. 


The  foreman  to  fiii  out  the  biank  spaces  at  the  head  of  this  pajre 
with  the  day  and  month,  and  the  time  he  begins  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  time  he  auits  for  noon,  time  beginning  afternoon,  and  time  of 
quitting  at  night.  U.se  the  foilowing  abbreviations  in  keeping  the 
expense  of  crops,  etc.,  in  the  ieft  hand  coiumn  (A):  P,  Plow^ing- 
H,  Harrowing ;  D,  Dragging ;  R,  Roliing ;  F,  Putting  in  commerciai 
Fertilizer;  S,  Planting;  C,  Cultivating;  W,  Weeding;  G,  Harvest¬ 
ing;  M,  marketing  ;  E,  all  preparation  for  a  crop  not  otherwise 
mentioned;  I,  Improvement  of  the  Farm. 

The  right  hand  column  (A)  is  to  record  the  No.  of  hours  charged 
to  each  crop,  etc.  All  other  expenses,  together  with  suggestions 
in  the  blank  space  below.  fKA-Qn  Saturday  evening  of  each  week 
deliver  this  account  to  the  proprietor. 


The  page  is  ruled  two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  headlines,  then  come  the  fore¬ 
man’s  name  and  direction,  leaving  about  three  inches 
of  the  page  below.  fi{e  patton. 

Harrison  County,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Patton  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  his 
account  book.  It  is  well  arranged  to  record  just  such 
accounts  as  he  speaks  of.  We  now  hope  he  will  give 
us  the  figures  to  show  what  some  of  his  crops  really 
cost. 


OLD,  AND  NEW  PROCESS  OIL  MEALS. 

WHY  AND  HOW  THEY  DIFFER. 

So  many  wrong  statements  about  old  and  new 
process  linseed  oil  meal  are  made,  that  I  desire  to  tell 
the  truth  about  it.  In  my  lifetime,  I  have  been  in  a 
good  many  oil  mills,  both  old,  and  new  process.  In 
the  old  process,  the  ground  seed  is  heated,  but  not  in 
contact  with  steam  ;  neither  is  it  made  hot  enough  to 
amount  to  cooking,  but  is  simply  warmed  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  cause  the  oil  to  be  more  limpid  and  press 
out  more  closely.  In  the  new  process,  the  ground 
seed  is  put  into  large  retorts,  connected  in  batteries 
of  six  or  more,  and  through  these  the  solvent  (naphtha) 
is  forced  from  the  bottom  of  one  into  the  top  of  the 
next  until  practically  all  the  oil  is  dissolved  and  carried 
out.  In  order  to  have  the  solvent  fully  saturated 
when  it  leaves  the  battery,  a  retort  is  added  filled 
with  fresh  meal  as  often  as  an  exhausted  one  is  cut 
off.  When  a  retort  is  cut  off,  a  jet  of  superheated 
steam  at  a  high  pressure  is  forced  through  it,  until  all 
trace  of  the  solvent  is  driven  out.  When  this  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  now  thoroughly  steam-cooked  meal,  is 
slowly  passed  through  driers  consisting  of  tall  tubs 
filled  with  shelves  through  which  a  current  of  heated 
dry  air  is  continuously  forced  upward  while  the  meal 
is  dropped  into  the  top  and  slowly  passes  downward 
from  shelf  to  shelf.  It  comes  out  perfectly  free  from 
moisture  and  all  taint  of  the  solvent.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  in  the  one  to  have  i)ure  seed  than  in  the 
other,  and  in  both  the  better  the  seed  used,  the  more 
valuable  will  the  meal  be  for  feeding. 

By  the  old  process,  in  extracting  the  oil  by  severe 
pressure,  much  of  the  albuminoids  is  pressed  out  with 
the  oil.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  boots,  by 
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painters,  and  which  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  every  bar¬ 
rel  of  old  process  raw  oil.  The  solvent  used  in  the  new 
process  does  not  dissolve  any  of  the  albuminoids.  It 
simply  takes  out  all  the  oil,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
per  cent  being  found  as  against  from  four  to  ten  per 
cent  in  the  old  process. 

As  will  be  inferred  from  the  details  of  the  two  pro- 
ces.ses,  the  old  is  richest  in  oil,  the  new  in  albuminoids 
or  nitrogenous  matter.  If  the  meals  be  analyzed, 
this  will  always  be  found  true.  And  if  we  consult  the 
tables  of  cattle  food,  we  shall  always  find  the  old  pro¬ 
cess  given  as  containing  two  or  three  times  as  much 
oil,  but  quite  a  percentage  less  albuminoids.  That  the 
old  process  always  contains  lumps  or  unground  pieces, 
is  also  a  mistake.  It  can  be  had  of  any  degree  of  fine¬ 
ness,  even  down  to  very  fine  flour,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  new  process,  although  as  ordinarily  sold, 
it  is  quite  coarse.  The  finer  either  is  ground,  the 
heavier  it  will  be  to  the  measured  quantity. 

As  to  their  comparative  feeding  values,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  other  foods  of  the  ration,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  the  meal  is  fed.  If  feeding  only 
dry  food,  and  that  rather  constipating  in  its  nature, 
by  all  means  use  the  old  process,  for  the  reason  that 
its  oil  is  laxative  and  would  counteract  the  const! pat 
ing  tendency  of  the  other  foods.  But  when  using 
succulent  foods,  and  when  feeding  large  quantities  of 
the  meal,  then  the  new  process  is  much  the  best.  I 
regard  the  larger  percentage  of  albuminoids  of  more 
value  than  the  excess  of  oil. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  new  process  that 
I  have  ever  found,  is  its  coarseness,  and,  for  my  own 
feeding,  I  insist  on  having  it  re-ground.  In  doing  this, 
I  want  it  made  as  fine  as  possible.  I  do  this  because, 
in  my  experience,  the  fine  has  always  shown  the  best 
results  in  practical  use.  As  to  the  comparative  manu- 
rial  value  :  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  manurial 
value  at  all  in  the  oils  or  carbohydrates,  but  it  is  all 
in  the  albuminoids  and  mineral  matter  ;  so  that  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  new  process,  having  the  more 
albuminoids,  is  the  most  valuable.  I  never  lose  sight 
of  this  when  purchasing  my  cattle  foods. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FARM  GARBAGE? 

Science  of  the  Swill  Barrel  and  Sewer. 

THK  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  from  the  farm 
house  ?  2.  What  are  the  special  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  method  ?  3.  Does  it  avoid  all  danger  of  contaminating  the 
drinking  water  ?  4.  Is  it  economical  in  first  cost  and  subsequent 
attention  needed  ?  5.  Is  it  equally  well  adapted  to  locations  sloping 
toward  or  away  from  the  highway  ?  6.  Also  tell  how  the  swill  bar. 
rel  may  be  managed  so  as  not  to  be  objectionable. 

A  Sewer  to  the  Cesspool. 

The  best  material  for  use  in  carrying  the  sewage 
from  the  farm  home  is  glazed  sewer  pipe,  which 
should  be  at  least  six  inches  in  diameter  and  extended 
no  less  than  200  feet  away  from  both  house  and  well. 
This  pipe  may  empty  into  a  cesspool,  both  pipe  and 
pool  to  be  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  2J<  to  3 
feet.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  sight  and  odor  are  disposed  of.  The  disad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  will  certainly  contaminate  well 
water,  providing  it  is  near  and  below  the  pool.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty,  run  the  drain  pipe  in  such  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  the  natural  flow  of  the  water  in  the  ground 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sewage  and  carry 
it  to  the  w'ell.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  contaminate  a 
well  100  feet  above  the  natural  flow  of  water,  and  that 
it  may  1,000  feet  below.  The  cesspool  may  be  about 
eight  feet  in  depth,  with  a  wall  of  common  fined  stone. 
The  drain  pipe  is  worth  25  cents  per  foot. 

A  much  cheaper  way  for  a  farmer  who  has  a  wood 
lot  is  to  have  pine,  chesnut  or  hemlock  sawed  into 
planks  eight  or  ten  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick. 
Of  these,  make  a  V-shaped  trough,  and  cover  with  an¬ 
other  plank.  This  will  last  for  a  long  time,  and  may 
quickly  and  easily  be  changed  or  removed,  wholly  or 
in  part.  Ours  is  made  in  this  way,  and  the  large 
amount  of  water  from  the  dairy  and  washroom,  keeps 
it  flushed  and  in  order. 

The  swill  barrel  is  objectionable  because  generally 
kept  in  one  place,  its  contents  carelessly  thrown  in, 
and  often  spilled  over  the  sides  and  it  is  seldom 
entirely  emptied,  as  it  is  so  heavy  and  disagreeable  to 
handle.  I  would  substitute  a  30-gallon  tin  can  with 
good  handles  on  each  side.  A  milk  can  that  has  seen 
brighter  days  will  answer.  This  is  much  lighter  and 
easier  to  handle  and  keep  clean.  It  should  be  mounted 
on  a  three- wheeled  truck,  with  wheels  12  inches  in 
diameter.  The  forward  wheel  is  on  a  swivel,  with  a 
strong  wrought-iron  tongue  attached.  This  cart  can 
be  drawn  alongside  the  dairy,  a  short  piece  of  con¬ 


ducting  pipe  leading  the  skim-milk  from  the  separator 
through  the  wall  to  the  can.  The  garbage,  etc.,  from 
the  kitchen  are  put  in  and  the  whole  emptied  three 
times  a  day  as  regular  work.  Keep  the  can  covered, 
.shutting  out  flies  and  chickens,  and  scrub  and  scald 
thoroughly  once  a  week.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  an 
active  boy,  as  he  goes  out  from  his  meals,  to  grasp  the 
cart  handle  and  run  down  the  graveled  walk  with  a 
full  can  for  the  pigs.  But  how  hard  for  the  same  boy, 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  five  or  six  times  with  two 
heavy  pails,  slopping  their  contents  at  every  step  on 
his  trousers  and  shoes.  He  generally  leaves,  too, 
where  he  has  dipped  his  pails  in  and  out,  a  place  at¬ 
tractive  to  nothing  but  flies.  It  took  about  an  hour  s 
work  to  bolt  on  a  platform  for  the  can  18x30  inches 
and  now  we  do  not  think  we  could  do  without  it.  The 
truck  is  run  along  by  the  pens  and  from  a  light  tin 
pail  each  trough  may  receive  its  portion.  Or  it  is  run 
down  to  the  corner  of  the  orchard  where  is  a  trough 
16  feet  long,  made  of  two-inch  plank,  with  one  end 
projecting  under  the  fence.  From  a  large,  covered 
grain  box  near-by  is  scooped  into  the  can  the  required 
amount  of  grain ;  this  is  stirred  with  a  long  paddle, 
then  the  whole  is  emptied  into  the  long  trough,  where 
it  is  quickly  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
pigs  and  their  owner.  CLARA  T.  sissoN. 

Spring  Water  a  Great  Cleaner. 

At  my  own  home,  water  is  brought  in  lead  pipes 
from  a  spring  50  rods  away  from  any  building,  and  is 
in  no  danger  of  contamination.  Slops  from  the  house 
are  thrown  into  an  iron  sink  at  the  back  door,  and 
pass  through  glazed  pipes  into  a  stream  of  water  a  few 
rods  away.  There  is  plenty  of  fall,  and  the  surplus 
water  from  the  spring  is  discharged  through  the  same 
pipe.  There  is  another  pipe  drain  from  the  milk-room 
discharging  into  the  same  stream.  The  water  closet 
is  provided  with  a  convenient  arrangement  for  clean¬ 
ing,  and  absorbents  are  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

If  the  farm  buildings  are  so  located  that  spring 
water  can  be  brought  in  pipes,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
fall  for  drainage,  the  problem  of  sewage  is  an  easy 
one  to  solve.  When  the  carelessness  of  farmers  and 
others  in  these  matters  is  seen,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  danger  to  health  is  as  great  as  is  generally 
taught.  The  people  would  all  be  sick  or  dead. 
Nevertheless  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
subject.  We  have  no  swill  barrel  such  as  is  referred 
to  in  this  connection.  Pig  feed  is  stored  and  mixed 
at  the  hog-pen  several  rods  from  the  house.  Garbage 
from  the  kitchen  is  carried  in  a  large  pail  to  the  hen¬ 
house  or  pig-pen,  both  of  which  are  near  the  barn,  and 
but  few  extra  journeys  are  made  on  account  of  this 
pail.  Milk  is  fed  sweet  as  it  comes  from  the  creamer. 
Buttermilk  is  sometimes  stored  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
milk  room  in  cold  weather.  c.  s.  rice. 

It's  AH  Food  for  Plants  or  Animals. 

The  wastes  of  a  farmer’s  household  are  of  consider¬ 
able  feeding  and  manurial  value,  because  he  has  the 
means  at  hand  of  utilizing  them  to  the  very  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Therefore,  I  think  that  sewers  or  house 
drains  have  no  place  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  sense 
whatever  in  farmers  wasting  valuable  material  that 
may  so  easily  be  utilized  on  the  farm,  as  sewage.  The 
water  of  the  weekly  wash  I  value  very  highly,  and 
every  drop  finds  its  way  into  bowl-shaped  hollows 
about  cherry,  pear,  plum  and  apple  trees.  I  have 
poured  it  into  these  hollows  about  the  trees  so  hot 
that  I  could  not  hold  my  hand  in  it,  and  have  never  yet 
seen  any  but  good  results.  Kitchen  slops  containing 
grease,  particles  of  food,  vegetable  parings,  etc.,  are 
excellent  for  moistening  pig  and  poultry  feeds.  These 
can  easily  be  kept  separate  from  wash  water  and  other 
slops  by  the  use  of  two  or  more  receptacles.  Ashes 
may  be  distributed  according  to  their  value — coal 
ashes  in  the  poultry  houses,  about  the  currant  bushes, 
and  along  walks  ;  those  from  wood  or  cobs  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  about  fruit  trees.  If  the  wood  or  cob  ashes 
are  mixed  with  coal  ashes,  they  can  quickly  be  separ¬ 
ated  with  a  sieve. 

1.  Instead  of  being  wasted,  as  is  often  done,  re¬ 
ceptacles  should  be  provided  for  it  so  that  it  can  be 
placed  where  it  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  land. 
In  the  case  of  a  small  family,  a  few  buckets  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  For  a  large  family,  barrels  may  be 
employed,  and  these  can  easily  and  quickly  be  wheeled 
away  and  emptied  by  means  of  a  barrel  cart.  2.  The 
sewage  may  thus  be  distributed  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  On  grass  land,  or  in  the  orchard  or  gar¬ 
den,  are  good  places  for  it.  3.  By  thus  removing  it 
far  from  the  house  and  well,  all  danger  of  contam¬ 
inated  drinking  water  is  avoided,  and  there  are  no 
filthy  drains  or  pools  about  the  house  to  poison  the  air 
and  breed  disease.  4.  It  is  economical  in  that  it  re¬ 
moves  one  great  cause  of  sickness  in  the  family,  while 
it  also  prevents  the  waste  of  valuable  fertilizing 
materials.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  little  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  housekeepers  in  properly  separating 
the  slops,  and  a  few  minutes’  attention  daily  on  the 
part  of  the  male  members  of  the  household.  There  is 


very  little  work  about  it.  Common  sense  and  atten¬ 
tion  are  all  that  are  needed.  5.  It  is  adapted  to  all 
farm  homes.  6.  The  regulation  swill  barrel  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance  of  the  worst  type  ;  a  breeder  of  disease  in  the 
household  and  in  the  pig-pen,  and  no  sensible  farmer 
will  tolerate  one  about  his  place.  Ordinary  slop,  or 
swill,  is  fit  for  feeding  only  while  fresh,  either  by 
itself  or  when  mixed  with  meals.  When  allowed  to 
stand  a  short  time,  it  ferments  or  putrefies,  and  is 
then  in  fit  condition  to  cause  the  severest  bowel  dis¬ 
eases  in  pigs.  The  farmer  who  consults  his  best 
interests,  will  always  feed  it  while  fresh.  Barrels  or 
buckets  used  for  swill,  will  after  a  time  become  greasy 
and  nasty.  I  clean  them  about  once  a  month  by 
scalding  with  hot  soapsuds  or  strong  lye  water,  and 
scrubbing  with  an  old  broom.  There  may  be  better 
ways  of  cleaning  them,  but  this  is  very  good. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

Use  Slops  to  Kindle  a  Compost  Heap. 

1.  Compost  it.  2.  It  is  cheap,  economical  and 
healthful ;  there  are  no  serious  disadvantages.  3. 
Yes.  4.  Yes.  It  is  even  a  source  of  income,  on  the 
theory  that  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 
5.  Doesn’t  affect  it.  6.  Hang  it  on  a  pair  of  old 
wagon  wheels  with  a  bent  axle,  which  any  black¬ 
smith  can  fit  up  for  a  dollar  or  two,  and  empty  it 
daily  into  a  feed  box  at  the  pens.  Any  stout  cask 
will  answer,  and  with  a  pivot  pin  welded  on  either 
arm  of  the  axle,  and  a  block  of  hard  wood  with  a  slot 
in  it,  bolted  on  either  side  of  the  cask,  one  can  .stand 
the  cask  on  some  level  foundation  near  the  kitchen 
door,  and  when  ready  to  remove,  back  up  the  wheels 
either  side  of  it,  lift  the  handles  high  until  the  pivots 
unter  the  slots,  lower  the  handles,  raise  the  cask  and 
wheel  it  away.  The  same  method  applies  to  any 
slops.  By  using  a  bit  of  rubber  hose  on  the  end  of 
the  sink  spout,  the  slops  from  the  kitchen  sink  may 
be  run  directly  into  the  barrel.  Five  dollars  at  the 
outset,  and  half  an  hour’s  work  each  day,  will  re¬ 
move  all  waste  from  the  house  and  place  it  where  it 
belongs — the  pig  food  in  the  feed  box  or  tqb  at  the 
pens,  and  the  other  waste  matter  on  the  compost 
heap,  located  near  the  barn  or  pig-pen,  and  away 
from  all  wells  or  dwellings.  Here,  used  with  turf, 
leaves,  corn  stubble,  or  any  rubbish  from  the  garden, 
it  will  more  than  doubly  repay  all  labor  expended  in 
its  removal.  Open  drains  are  an  abomination,  a 
standing  menace  to  the  health  of  the  family,  and  a 
reckless  waste  of  a  material  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
potash.  Cesspools  are  little  better ;  except,  by  ex¬ 
pending  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant  labor,  less  ferti¬ 
lizing  elements  will  be  wasted.  I  also  approve  of 
earth  closets,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  already 
o-iven.  CHAS.  PIERSON  AUGUR. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

An  Old,  Senseless  Fad. 


L.  E.  B.,  Exeter,  N.  H. — 1.  Will  sulphur  kill  canker 
worms  ?  It  is  said  that  if  we  bore  a  three-quarter 
inch  hole  in  the  tree  three  inches,  and  put  in  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  sulphur,  then  put  in  a  cork,  that  in  a  short  time 
the  sulphur  will  go  all  through  the  tree  and  when  the 
worms  eat  the  leaves  next  spring,  it  will  kill  them.  2. 
Will  a  grape  vine  die  if  grafted  this  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  an  old,  senseless  fad 
that  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  agricultural  press  for 
years.  One  might  just  as  well  place  so  much  sand  in 
a  hole  made  in  the  tree  and  corked  up.  2.  No,  not  if 
properly  grafted.  The  scion  should  be  placed  in  a 
slit  cut  in  the  stock  and  securely  bound.  Then  cover 
with  soil  and  finally  with  a  mulch,  so  as  to  protect  the 
graft  from  the  action  of  frost.  If  the  scion  die,  the 
stock  will  sprout. 

Amber  Corn,  Chemicals  and  Grapes. 

D.  B.  B.,  Dormanvllle,  N.  F.— 1.  Where  can  I  get  the 
Amber  sweet  corn,  and  at  what  price  per  bushel  ?  2. 

Are  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  fiour,  equal  parts, 
suitable  fertilizers  to  apply  next  spring  to  strawberry, 
plants  which  were  set  last  spring  on  land  with  a  good 

coat  of  green  barnyard  manure  plowed  under.  3.  Are 

Willard,  Abundance  and  Satsuma,  three  good  plums 
for  family  use  and  for  market  ?  4.  Are  Moore’s 

Diamond,  Ulster  Prolific,  Nectar  and  Campbell’s  Early 
good  grapes  for  family  use  ?  If  not  the  best,  which 
are  ? 

Ans. — 1. — Amber  Cream  is  offered  by  many  seeds¬ 
men.  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  and  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia  ;  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
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price  last  year  was  $3.50  per  bushel.  2.  No,  not  in 
equal  parts.  We  would  use  three  parts  of  the  bone  to 
one  part  of  the  potash,  by  weight.  3.  Willard  is 
chiefly  valued  for  earliness.  It  is  among  the  earliest 
of  the  Japans,  but  inferior  in  quality.  Abundance 
ripens  next  and  Satsuma  last.  The  Abundance  and 
Satsuma  are  of  good  quality.  Burbank  is  somewhat 
better  than  either,  ripening,  as  we  remember,  between 
Abundance  and  Satsuma.  4.  Yes,  that  is  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  ;  but  Campbell’s  Early  is  not  yet  in  the  market. 

What  About  “  The  German  Grape  ?” 

H.  R.,  Valley  City,  Ind. — I  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  German  grape. 

Ans. — The  German  is  the  York  Madeira.  Other 
synonyms  are  Black  German,  Large  German,  Marion 
Port,  Tryon,  Wolfe,  Monteith.  It  is  thought  to  be  a 
seedling  of  Isabella,  originating  at  York,  Pa.  The 
bunch  is  medium,  berry  medium,  black  with  heavy 
bloom.  The  vine  is  not  hardy,  and  but  moderately 
productive  of  berries  of  only  fair  quality. 

The  Draft  on  a  Wagon. 

M.  W.,  Gllbertsville,  N.  Y. — Does  it  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  draft  of  a  wagon,  whether  the  front  and 
back  wheels  are  close  together,  or  spread  far  apart  ? 
That  is,  will  a  load  draw  any  easier  in  an  eight-foot 
box  than  in  a  12-foot  one — the  weight  being  the  same  ? 

Ans. — There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  draft  with 
the  sizes  of  box  mentioned,  or  as  long  as  the  load  is 
flrmly  carried  and  without  spring  in  the  middle,  or 
the  weight  is  evenly  distributed  on  each  pair  of 
wheels.  ii.  s. 

How  to  Germinate  Gladiolus  Seeds. 

E.  W.  D.,  TorrinyJ'wd,  Conn. — I  am  interested  in 
growing  seedling  gladioli.  I  find  that  the  seeds  grow 
readily  in  a  hot-bed,  but  not  well  in  open  ground. 
How  do  the  growers  germinate  the  seed  in  the  open 
ground  ? 

Ans. — Gladiolus  seeds  are  somewhat  oily  inside  the 
scale-like  hulls,  and  require  considerable  moisture 
to  start  germination.  They  are  not  very  particular  as 
to  temperature,  germinating  well  anywhere  between 
55  and  90  degrees  Fahr.,  providing  the  moisture  be 
sufHcient ;  though,  of  course,  they  start  more  quickly 
at  the  higher  temperature.  They  seldom  germinate 
evenly  ;  as  under  favorable  conditions  out  of  a  given 
number  of  seeds,  the  first  ones  may  come  up  in  three 
weeks  and  the  others  at  uncertain  intervals  for  several 
months.  Hulling  the  seeds  by  rubbing  between 
cloths,  insures  a  more  rapid  and  even  germination,  as 
much  of  the  oil  is  removed  by  this  process.  The 
operation  is  very  disagreeable  to  some  individuals  ; 
the  hulled  seeds  irritating  the  skin  considerably. 
Gladiolus  seeds  grow  readily  in  a  hot-bed  or  green¬ 
house,  because  of  the  abundant  proportion  of  moisture 
usually  found  in  the  air,  which  is  not  so  easily  attained 
in  the  open  ground. 

When  grown  out-of-doors,  the  seed  should  be  thickly 
sown  in  a  finely  prepared  bed  of  good,  light  soil,  pref¬ 
erably  situated  where  it  will  receive  some  shade  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day.  Sow  in  drills,  a  foot  apart, 
and  cover  half  an  inch  deep,  packing  the  soil  well 
down  ;  water  thoroughly.  Cover  the  bed  with  one  or 
two  thicknesses  of  burlap  or  old  fertilizer  sacks,  pre¬ 
viously  well  soaked  in  water.  Secure  the  bagging  in 
place  with  light  strips  of  wood.  Examine  the  ground 
frequently,  and  water  through  the  covering  whenever 
it  appears  at  all  dry.  While  sacks  or  burlap  are 
handy  any  light  mulch  will  answer,  such  as  freshly 
cut  grass,  or  clean  hay.  The  large  growers  have  of 
late  been  using  excelsior  with  great  success.  This 
material  is  light  and  entirely  free  from  noxious  seeds, 
and  is  not  easily  beaten  down  by  heavy  rains.  Coat 
the  beds  about  three  inches  thick,  and  hold  in  place 
by  a  web  of  poultry  netting.  All  coverings  should  be 
removed  when  the  first  plants  come  up,  and  the  bed 
may  be  shaded  by  some  other  means  for  a  few  weeks. 
Gladiolus  seeds  are  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  sown 
soon  after  the  middle  of  May.  w.  van  fleet. 

Why  We  Mix  Small  Lots  of  Chemicals. 

C.  D.  N.,  Owego,  N.  Y. — Why  does  The  B.  N.-Y,  ad¬ 
vise  N.  W.  K.,  page  680,  “The  chemicals  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and,  if  possible,  well  crushed  and 
fined  ”  ?  I  see  so  much  of  this  advice,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  a  waste  of  labor,  that  I  am  surprised.  Nature 
will  do  the  mixing,  only  put  the  elements  in  the  soil 
within  reach  of  the  plant. 

Ans. — That  is  all  very  true,  but  perhaps  our  friend 
will  tell  us  how  to  spread  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  potash  evenly  over  an  acre.  Nature 
will  not  mix  these  ingredients  unless  they  are  put 
close  together.  By  mixing  these  small  amounts  of 
chemicals  and  making  one  spreading,  you  will  do  a 
better  job  than  to  spread  them  separately. 

Questions  About  Chestnut  Culture. 

T.  S.  D.,  Oquaga  Lake,  N.  Y.—l  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  improved  chestnut  culture.  I  have  about 
15  or  20  acres  of  rough  hill-side  that  is  covered  with 
young  chestnut  trees.  Thousands  of  them  are  the 


size  of  hop  poles,  some  as  large  as  fence  posts.  Why 
can’t  I  graft  them  ?  How  large  a  tree  would  it  do  to 
graft  ?  How  many  grafts  should  I  put  on  each  tree  ? 
Some  of  the  trees  are  about  as  broad  as  they  are  tall. 
The  large  timber  was  cut  off  about  20  years  ago. 
Would  it  be  better  to  graft  a  tree  five  or  six  inches 
through,  or  one  two  inches  through  ? 

0.  W.  A.,  Stepliensville,  Wis. — Does  The  K.  N.-Y.  think 
that  the  Paragon  chestnut  will  do  well  as  far  north  as 
this  ? 

Ans. — If  T.  S.  D.  can  graft  chestnuts  successfully, 
he  can  turn  his  hill-side  into  a  fruitful  and  profitable 
chestnut  grove  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  But  it 
will  require  a  vast  amount  of  labor  to  graft  large 
trees,  such  as  he  describes.  If  his  were  my  own  case, 
I  would  graft  some  large  trees  at  once  (in  spring),  cut 
down  the  rest  of  the  forest  clean,  in  a  few  successive 
years,  and  graft  on  one-year-old  sprouts.  As  to  the 
hardiness  of  Paragon,  A.  S.  Fuller  states  that  they 
have  proved  pei*fectly  hardy  when  subjected  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  20  degrees  below  zero.  h.  m.  engle. 

An  Ironclad  Blackberry. 

G.  S.  P. ,  Winslow,  Me. — Has  Dr.  Hoskins  ever  found 
a  blackberry  that  will  stand  his  winter  climate  ?  I 
have  lost  crop  after  crop  of  Agawam,  and  a  neighbor 
fares  no  better  with  Snyder.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
buds  start  too  soon  in  spring,  coaxed  out  by  a  warm 
day,  to  be  then  killed  by  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
cold.  If  there  is  anything  more  ironclad  than  these, 
I  would  greatly  like  to  hear  of  it.  Even  the  wild 
ones  here  are  occasionally  killed. 

Ans. — I  have  tried  about  all  the  blackberries  here 
during  the  last  30  years.  The  only  one  that  has  stood 
the  climate  has  been  Sable  Queen,  sent  to  me  25  years 
ago  by  J.  W.  Manning  of  Reading,  Mass.  Like  the 
wild  blackberries,  it  does  not  bear  every  year  ;  but 
the  fruit  is  large  and  sweet,  with  no  hard  core.  We 
had  a  heavy  crop  the  past  season.  The  plants  are 
growing  in  a  long  row,  on  the  east  side  of  a  high, 
tight  fence.  They,  however,  grow  and  bear  well  in 
other  exposures.  It  has  a  rather  prostrate  habit, 
which  tends  to  keep  the  stems  under  the  snow.  It 
grows,  as  I  say,  in  the  grass,  under  the  apple  trees. 
The  plants  have  not  spread  enough  to  need  any  thin¬ 
ning,  other  than  they  get  in  the  way  of  plants  sold — 
and  that  is  not  much.  T.  H.  hoskins. 

Newport,  Vt. 

Hot  Enough  Potash  for  Potatoes, 

C.  F.  K.,  Stanwood,  Mich. — I  have  used  this  season  a 
“potato  grower,”  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  pure  blood, 
bone  and  meat  fertilizer,  with  the  following  guaran¬ 
teed  analysis  : 

Ammonia .  3  to  4  percent. 

Sol.  phos.  acid .  3^  to  per  cent. 

Rev,  phos.  acid .  314  to  414  per  cent. 

Actual  potash .  2  to  2*4  per  cent. 

The  price  per  ton  is  $30,  f.  o.  b.,  in  Chicago  ;  the 
freight  to  this  place  is  $3  per  ton,  which  makes  a  total 
of  $33.  How  does  it  happen  that  a  fertilizer  claimed 
to  be  manufactured  from  those  ingredients,  does  not 
contain  any  more  ammonia  ?  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y. 
think  of  it  as  a  potato  grower,  and  of  the  price  ? 

Ans. — According  to  this  analysis,  the  fertilizer  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  in  one  ton,  60  pounds  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  140  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  40 
pounds  of  potash.  At  the  basis  of  valuation  adopted 
by  the  Ea.stern  stations,  this  is  worth  about  $20.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  400 
of  dissolved  bone  black,  and  900  of  tankage,  will  give 
you  a  better  potato  fertilizer  than  the  one  mentioned. 
There  is  not  enough  potash  in  this  fertilizer.  We 
would  not  use  less  than  six  per  cent  for  potatoes. 

The  HarlequiQ^Cabbage  Bug  in  Winter. 

S.  M.  B.,  Tlmbemille,  Va. — What  are  the  winter 
habits  of  the  Harlequin  cabbage  bug  ?  What  is  a  sure 
method  of  extermination  for  that  troublesome  pest 
while  in  his  winter  haunts  ? 

Ans. — The  Harlequin  Cabbage  bug  or  Calico  Back, 
is  one  of  the  most  destructive,  and  is  probably  the 
hardest  to  combat,  of  any  of  the  insects  that  attack 
cabbage  in  the  South.  The  pest  is  slowly  spreading 
northward,  and  has  now  reached  the  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey.  It  spends  the  winter 
in  the  adult  state,  the  stage  in  which  it  is  the  hard¬ 
est  to  kill.  The  bugs  hibernate  in  sheltered  places, 
under  boards  and  other  rubbish  in  the  neighborhood 
of  cabbage  fields.  To  destroy  them  in  their  winter 
quarters,  would  first  necessitate  finding  them,  which, 
I  presume,  would  prove  no  easy  matter.  I  doubt  if 
the  pest  can  be  practicably  combated  in  winter.  But 
when  it  comes  out  early  in  the  spring,  it  has  been 
found  to  attack  first  any  cruciferous  or  mustard-like 
weeds  growing  about,  and  the  first  brood  of  the  pest 
develops  on  these  weeds,  or  perhaps  on  radishes  that 
may  be  up  at  the  time.  In  Mississippi,  it  has  recently 
been  found  that  the  most  practicable  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  pest  was  either  to  hand-pick  the  bugs  from 
these  weeds,  or  to  spray  the  weeds  with  pure  kerosene, 
which  will  kill  the  insect  in  all  stages,  and  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  weeds  are  also  killed.  This  method 


of  fighting  the  pest  early  in  the  season,  is  the  most 
practicable  and  successful  yet  suggested  or  tried.  Prac¬ 
tice  clean  culture,  removing  all  refuse  in  the  fall,  and 
thus  drive  some  of  the  bugs  to  find  shelter  too  far 
away  from  the  field  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way 
back  again  in  the  spring.  m.  v.  slingerlani). 

Pecans  and  Chestnuts  in  Vermont. 

T.  E.  B.,  Mlddlebury,  Vt. — Will  pecans  and  chestnuts 
flourish  and  produce  nuts  here  in  Vermont? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know.  The  question  is  submitted 
to  our  readers. 

Cement  for  a  Stable  Floor. 

O.  W.A,,  Stephensvllle,  IFis. — I  would  like  to  know 
how  A.  IL,  page  682,  built  his  stable  floor — how  thick, 
what  kind  of  lime  or  cement.  Could  a  trench  be 
built,  say,  10  inches  deep,  and  not  break  at  the  edges? 
Would  such  a  floor  stand  to  draw  heavy  loads  on,  as  I 
draw  my  manure  direct  from  the  stable  ?  I  have  my 
basement  stable  so  as  to  drive  directly  through  the 
stable,  between  and  behind  the  stock.  I  have  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  ground  floor  ;  my  stable  is  new  and  not  finished. 

I  wish  to  have  a  trench  and  use  absorbents  to  save  all 
the  liquids.  I  shall  use  stanchions  or  Bidwell  stalls. 
Would  it  be  a  good  floor  for  horses  ? 

Ans. — Mine  is  a  basement  barn,  built  in  a  bank. 
There  was  a  little  dampness  or  seepage  from  the  bank 
soil,  so  I  laid  tile  inside  the  wall  the  whole  length  of 
the  walls  on  the  bank  sides.  I  then  picked  up  and 
filled  in  six  inches  of  small  stones  all  over  the  bottom. 
With  a  sledge  I  pounded  the  top  so  that  the  stones  on 
top  were  broken  up  in  pieces  not  larger  than  2  or  2  3^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  then  were  nearly  even  on  top, 
with  a  slope  toward  the  door  of  about  1  foot  in  50.  I 
mixed  one  part  Louisville  cement,  with  three  parts  of 
sand  very  thin  and  poured  this  on  the  stones  until 
the  interstices  were  all  filled.  I  made  a  pavement 
maul  by  taking  a  stick  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  feet  in  length,  put  a  handle  through  one 
end  and  pounded  the  stones  and  cement  down  until 
they  were  all  level  on  top.  I  then  put  on  another 
one-inch  coat  of  the  same  kind  of  mortar,  only  mixed 
thicker.  On  top  of  this,  I  put  a  coat  of  mortar  mixed  in 
the  same  proportion  and  same  thickness  using  Portland 
cement  instead  of  the  other.  This  will  make  a  bottom 
that,  I  think,  will  hold  anything.  Still,  to  make  it 
sure,  he  might  use  Portland  cement  for  both  coats 
where  he  drives  through. 

I  have  no  mangers  ;  I  use  stationary  stanchions,  and 
on  the  whole  think  them  the  best ;  they  hold  the  cows 
in  place  and  keep  them  clean  behind.  Instead  of 
mangers,  I  scooped  out  a  trough  in  front  of  the 
stanchions,  about  three  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep 
for  a  manger.  I  feed  from  the  front,  and  I  like  this 
much  better  as  it  is  so  easily  cleaned.  This  is  paved 
and  cemented  the  same  as  the  other  floor.  The  trough 
is  made  in  the  ground  first,  and  then  paved  and 
cemented  the  same  as  the  rest.  Where  the  cows  stand 
it  is  also  paved  and  cemented.  I  took  a  4x6  oak  tim¬ 
ber  and  set  it  up  edgeways  for  the  outside  of  the  drop 
and  made  my  cement  come  even  with  the  top  of  this 
timber.  I  have  no  gutter  back  of  my  cows  to  catch  ' 
the  manure,  but  from  the  drop  to  outside,  about  four 
feet,  it  is  nearly  level,  with  an  incline  of  about  four 
inches  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  drop.  I  find  it  much 
more  convenient  to  clean  the  stable  this  way  than  to 
have  a  gutter  behind.  Back  of  drop  is  also  paved  and 
cemented.  The  4x6  timber  is  laid  on  the  stones  on 
this  lower  level,  then  the  two  inches  of  cement  come 
up  two  inches  on  the  timber  which  holds  it  in  place 
except  that  at  the  joints  cross-ties  should  be  laid  in 
the  paving,  say,  18  inches  long,  and  the  timber  toe- 
nailed  to  them  to  hold  the  ends  in  place.  On  top  of 
this  timber,  I  spike  a  2x4  to  hold  the  bedding  under 
the  cows.  It  also  holds  them  up  and  keeps  them 
clean  ;  this  is  a  good  thing.  The  drop  should  be  put 
the  right  distance  back  of  the  cows — in  other  words, 
their  hind  feet  should  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  it.  I 
have  one  end  of  mine  further  ^’rom  the  stanchions 
than  the  other,  and  put  my  larger  cows  there  and  so 
grade  them  according  to  their  length  ;  they  soon  learn 
their  places.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  drop,  I  have 
catch  basin  that  catches  the  liquids — as  described  be¬ 
fore  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

As  to  building  a  trench  10  inches  deep,  it  possibly 
could  be  built,  and  certainly  could  be  by  using  the 
Portland  cement ;  but  I  would  not  build  it  so,  for  two 
reasons  :  There  would  be  nothing  to  hold  the  bedding 
in  and  the  cows  up  ;  and  it  would  be  very  slippery  and 
dangerous  for  cows,  especially  those  heavy  with  calf. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  the  cows  face  out  and  the 
drive  be  through  the  center  behind  them,  to  lay  the 
bottom  on  an  incline  so  that  the  liquid  will  be  close  to 
the  drop  and  still  not  have  any  treacherous  gutter  be¬ 
hind  the  cows.  My  horse  stable  is  paved  and  cementec. 
also,  buti  lay  planks  in  the  stalls  for  the  horses  to  stand 
on,  on  top  of  the  cement,  as  I  like  to  have  them  stand 
on  wood  rather  than  stone.  I  think  were  I  building 
over  again,  I  would  put  in  timber  about  6x14  for  the 
cows’  hind  feet  to  stand  on,  and  fill  in  between  that 
and  the  stanchion  with  clay.  Austin  hekkick. 
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Two  Grapes. 

W.,  Monrok,  Wis. — The  Ontario  and 
Shaker  grapes  are  identical.  The  vine, 
which  is  less  hardy  than  Concord,  bears 
well  of  bunches  and  berries  that  are  by 
comparison,  immense  and  do  admirably, 
to  astonish  people  with.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  entirely  negative — not  very 
sour,  not  sweet,  no  particular  flavor,  just 
a  huge  mass  of  insipidity,  appearing  too 
flne  to  throw  away,  and  not  good  enough 
to  eat.  Bees  don't  eat  them,  and  they  are 
good  judges. 

Steam  Pipes  for  Heating. 

(1.  \V.  L.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. — M.  L. 
R.,  page  74.9,  can  heat  the  rooms  on  the 
floor  above  his  kitchen  range,  with  an 
ordinary  water  back  such  as  is  used  for 
hot- water  boilers.  The  piping  should 
be  as  direct  as  possible,  pitched  away 
from  the  back.  It  is  possible  to  heat  the 
rooms  on  the  level  of  the  range  or  even 
below,  but  no  one  not  an  expert,  would 
make  much  of  a  job  of  it,  and  might 
make  a  system  that  would  be  dangerous. 
My  advice  would  be  to  place  all  the 
heating  surface  on  the  floor  above,  and 
be  sure  to  place  a  small  expansion  tank, 
open  to  the  air,  at  the  highest  ijoint. 

Would-be  Farmers. 

C.  M.,  Royauton,  Vt. — 1  would  offer  a 
plan  that  1  think  would  be  better  all 
around  than  the  one  given  on  page  74a. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  place  for  a  city 
man  and  family,  is  near  some  of  our 
pleasant  villages — not  over  one  mile  out 
— a  small  place  as  farms  go.  The  ideal 
place  has  a  few  acres  of  nice  land,  not 
over  ten  and  often  only  flve,  a  small 
pasture,  and  maybe  a  small  wood  lot. 
The  owner  is  to  keep  a  horse  (one  with 
enough  life  to  make  a  nice  di-ivei-),  a 
cow  (a  grade  Jersey)  and  hens,  the  last 
to  belong  to  the  child  or  children  who 
like  them  best.  With  a  big  vegetable 
garden,  the  surplus  to  be  sold  in  the 
village,  a  big,  very  big,  sti-awberry  bed, 
the  spare  berries  to  follow,  or  rather 
precede  the  vegetables  ;  a  flower  garden, 
six  children  and  their  pai’cnts  wall  find 
all  the  good  times  and  things  to  eat,  and 
work  enough  to  do  at  home. 

“  Possibilities  of  an  Acre  !  " 

E.  C.,  Carbon  Ci.iff,  li.i.. — On  page 
696,  L.  R.  Pierce,  in  speaking  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  acre,  says  that  he  sold 
32. .50  worth  of  beets  from  a  row  six  rods 
long,  and  then  estimates  that  36.90  worth 
could  be  raised  on  a  square  rod,  and 
31,104  woi-th  on  an  acre.  Whew  !  This 
sounds  big,  and  I  suppo.se  it  is  all  right 
in  his  locality  ;  but  suppose  that  he  had 
been  here  in  Illinois,  and  had  to  do  as 
one  of  our  farmers  did.  He  went  to 
town  with  seven  bushels  of  beets,  hauled 
them  all  over  town,  offering  them  at  the 
stores  for  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  then 
couldn’t  sell  them.  This  man’s  experi¬ 
ence  was  not  so  encouraging  as  Mr. 
Iherce’s,  and  I  think  that  he  w'ould  hardly 
quit  growing  oats,  even  though  he  raised 
only  eight  or  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  If 
he  raised  only  eight  or  ten  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  he  would  raise  a  very  poor 
crop  of  beets.  The  oats  could  be  sold 
at  home,  shipped  away,  or  kept  for  a 
better  market,  while  the  beets  and  other 
vegetables  mentioned,  would  be  almost 
a  total  loss  if  raised  in  large  quantities 
here  for  market.  It  would  not  pay  grain 
growers  to  spend  any  time  transplant¬ 
ing  beets  and  raising  a  little  truck  in  a 
small  way  for  market,  wdiile  their  horses 
are  in  the  stables  and  their  acres  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  sowed  to  oats  or  other  grain. 
1  would  not  advise  any  one  to  quit  giwv- 
ing  grain  and  to  commence  growing 
beets  and  other  truck,  unless  certain  of 
a  near  market  that  is  not  already  over¬ 
done.  Rut  if  you  are  raising  only  eight 
or  ten  bushels  per  acre,  w’^ake  up  !  Get 
interested  in  your  work  !  Give  your  soil 
better  cultivation,  and  by  a  judicious  ro¬ 


tation  of  crops  and  by  applying  all  the 
manure  obtainable,  bring  the  land  up  to 
a  paying  point  and  be  independent  ! 

Dairy  Chance  in  Michigan. 

J.  II.,  Filion,  Mich. — M.  R.  C.,  page 
742,  wishes  to  know  how  to  start  a  small 
dairy.  1  think  this  part  of  the  country 
would  .s\iit  his  capital.  He  can  get  wild 
land  for  310  an  acre  ;  it  is  very  easily 
cleared.  He  and  his  three  boys,  if  they 
are  of  any  size,  could  clear  an  acre  a  day. 
The  soil  is  first-class — black  clay  loam 
and  great  for  grass.  It  can  be  bought 
on  ea.sy  terms,  3-50  down  and  the  balance 
on  any  length  of  time  desired,  at  seven 
per  cent  interest.  Rutter  generally 
brings  a  good  price.  He  can  get  partly 
improved  land  for  .318  an  acre.  This  land 
lies  from  one  to  three  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  and  within  six  miles  of  Rad 
Axe,  the  county  seat  of  Huron  County,  a 
fine,  thriving  little  town. 

What  Destroys  the  Lawn  ? 

M.  H.  R.,  CHE.STKR  County,  Pa. — The 
soil  becomes  too  loose.  In  this  Rlue- 
grass  country,  our  pastures  are  never 
plowed.  Pastured  as  closely  as  you  will, 
you  cannot  kill  it,  but  one  often  .sees 
ragged  lawns  along  the  roadsides.  The 
grass  grows  in  the  foot-path,  but  dies 
out  next  to  the  fence  where  it  is  not 
ti’amped.  Pound  it,  or  ti*amp  it  with 
horses  (rolling  it  is  not  enough.)  Rlue- 
grass  and  potatoes  require  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  treatment. 

Co-operative  Loans  for  Farmers. 

A.  G.  W.,  Minnkapouis,  Minn. — A  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.  suggested  that  a  coopera¬ 
tive  savings  and  loan  association,  on  the 
plan  of  the  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  found  useful  in 
cities,  might  be  made  to  serve  farmers 
in  two  ways,  as  profitable  and  safe  de¬ 
positories  of  savings  for  those  who  are 
“forehanded,”  and  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  money  at  moderate  rates  to  those 
who  need  to  borrow.  The  plans  of 
building  and  loan  associations  have  re¬ 
cently  undergone  many  changes,  all  in 
the  direction  of  simplicity  and  greater 
equity,  until  now  they  are  simply  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  which  are  conducted  at  a 
moderate  expense,  but  which  do  not  in¬ 
vite  temporary  deposits  (that  is  deposits 
subject  to  check).  All  members  are 
stockholders  and  share  net  profits,  and 
losses  if  any  come.  Shares  ai’e  usually 
3100  each,  payable  in  weekly  or  monthly 
installments,  as  provided  by  the  by¬ 
laws.  All  members  are  expected  to 
carry  their  shares  to  maturity,  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  number~of  installmqjits 
on  each  share  to  make  the  amount  paid 
in  with  profits  added  equal  to  3100.  Rut 
in  case  of  necessity,  money  paid  in  may 
be  withdrawn  at  30  or  60  days’  notice, 
with  a  portion  of  the  net  profits,  propor¬ 
tioned  usually  according  to  the  time 
stock  has  remained  in  force.  The  bor¬ 
rower  gives  security  on  real  proiierty 
worth  double  the  amount  of  his  loan, 
and  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  number  of 
weekly  or  monthly  installments  to  cancel 
his  loan.  All  the  complications  of  inter¬ 
est,  premium  and  stock,  which  beclouded 
the  old  building  and  loan  plan,  and 
made  the  amount  paid  uncertain,  and 
the  loan  in  consequence  unsatisfactory, 
now  give  place  to  a  definite,  clear  agree¬ 
ment  which  any  one,  who  can  compre¬ 
hend  plain  English,  can  understand. 
There  are  no  “series”  or  other  puzzling 
and  mysterious  features.  Such  a  plan 
could  l)e  adapted  to  a  farmer’s  coopera¬ 
tive  association,  and,  with  conservative 
management,  would  serve  well  both  the 
inirposes  suggested  in  your  article. 
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From  Catarrh 


Is  is  but  a  step 

To  Consumption 

If  you  are  afflicted  with  catarrh,  do  not 
allow  it  to  progress,  but  check  it  at  once 
by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Remember, 


Hood’s 

1  Parilla 

Be  sure  to  get  r^ures 


HOOD'S. 


Hood’s  I’ills  are  purely  vegetable.  25c. 


An  expert  opinion  comes  to  us  that  the 
new  Worden-Seckel  pear  is  “  one  of  the 
greatest  fruit  acquisitions  of  the  age.”. . 

Somehow,  the  old  writer  and  compiler 
of  these  notes  takes  more  interest  in 
fruits  than  in  any  other  branch  of  terra- 
culture — we  wish  this  comprehensive 
word  might  come  into  general  use,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  word  is  really  needed.  Our 
country  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
above  all  others  the  “  land  of  fruit.s”  of 
the  world.  The  appreciation  of  fruits  is 
yearly  growing.  The  improvement  of 
fruits  is  in  its  infancy.  What  hybridiza¬ 
tion  and  crossing  have  already  done  for 
their  betterment,  emphatic  as  are  already 
the  results,  gives  us,  as  we  believe,  a 
mere  bagatelle  of  what  pomology  has  in 
store . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hay,  of  Waba.sh,  Neb., 
sends  Ruralisms  a  single  plant  of  Crimson 
clover  that  is  fully  three  inches  high 
with  not  less  than  30  leaves,  planted 
not  until  September  18.  Rut  one  rain 
had  fallen  since  sowing  the  seed.  He 
is  the  first  to  try  Cidinson  clover  in 
Nebra.ska  in  so  far  as  he  knows.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  this  late-sown 
clover  passes  the  winter . 

Mr.  F.  E.  Reardsuey,  of  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  raised  the  past  season,  4.5 
bushels  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  on 
one-quarter  of  an  acre.  On  the  rest  of 
the  acre  (three-quarters)  he  raised  60 
bushels.  The  kinds  were  Rurbank  and 
White  Star.  The  No.  2  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  180  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  the  Rur¬ 
bank  and  White  Star  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  80  bushels  to  the  acre . 

Mr.  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  the  manager  of 


the  “  Rogers’  Nursery  Company,”  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  sends  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  one  tree  each  of  the  following 
for  trial  and  report :  Angel  pear  (illus¬ 
trated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  8), 
Garden  Gem  apple.  Plum’s  Cider  apple, 
Windsor  cherry,  Willard  plum  and  Para¬ 
gon  plum. 

The  Willard  plum  we  have  already. 
It  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  valuable, 
nevertheless,  for  its  earliness,  ripening, 
as  it  does  in  this  climate,  about  July  10. 

The  Paragon  plum  we  know  nothing 
about,  except  what  Mr.  Rogers  says  of 
it.  He  regards  it  as  entirely  distinct  from 
any  other  variety  of  the  Japs.  He  claims 
that  it  is  the  “largest,  the  latest  and  the 
best  of  the  Japan  plums.”  It  was  im¬ 
ported  with  a  lot  of  other  varieties  for 
testing,  .some  years  ago,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  the  latest  and  best  in  quality. 

The  Windsor  cherry  is  regarded  by 
Ellwanger  »fe  Rarry,  who  introduced  it, 
as  remarkably  hardy  and  prolific.  The 
cherries  are  large,  liver-colored,  resem¬ 
bling  the  Elkhorn,  ripening  three  or 
four  days  later.  The  flesh  is  very  firm 
and  of  fine  quality. 

The  Garden  Gem  apple,  it  is  claimed, 
bears  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years. 
The  fruit  is  “  large,  luscious,  hand.some 
yellow,  red-cheeked,  rich  and  mellow  ; 
splendid  for  cooking.”  Its  dwarf  habit 
and  early  bearing,  make  it  most  desir¬ 
able  for  the  garden.  Its  origin  is  not 
given. 

Plum’s  Cider  apple  ripens  the  middle 
of  September,  when  red  apples  are  scarce, 
and  is  an  excellent  keeper.  The  fruit  is 
large,  and  the  color  yellow,  almost  cov¬ 
ered  with  red,  hand.somely  striped  and 
splashed. 

Mr.  John  Gregory,  of  Adi-ian.  Mich., 
writes  : 

The  Japan  Mayberry,  or,  as  its  introducer  calls 
it,  “Childs’s  Golden  Japanese  Mayberry,”  seems  to 
be  very  promising'.  By  the  'way,  I  see  that,  al- 
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though  offered  at  $5  each  last  spring,  they  are 
now,  in  Mr.  Childs’s  fall  catalogue,  offered  at  a 
great  reduction,  viz.,  $1  each,  or  four  for  $3.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  as  to  how  this  new  berry  is  propagated. 
I  suppose  by  suckers  or  i-oot  cuttings. 

Ye.s,  judging  from  the  habit  of  our  own 
plant,  it  will  best  be  propagated  by 
suckers  or  root  cuttings,  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  red  raspberry  is  propagated. 

Mr.  Gregory  continues  : 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  “Oregon  Ever¬ 
green  blackberry,”  offered  for  sale  at  50  and  60 
cents  each  by  a  nurseryman  in  Ohio,  and  by  an¬ 
other  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  ?  One  testimonial 
given  as  to  its  productiveness,  contains  this  mod¬ 
est  (?)  statement;  “From  one  plant  this  year,  I 
grew  fully  five  bushels  of  fine  berries.”  This  won¬ 
der  of  wonders  is  represented  as  growing  to  from 
18  to  25  feet  in  length,  and  as  being  everbearing  as 
well  as  evergreen.  The  same  Pennsylvania  nur¬ 
seryman  has  been  offering  for,  I  think,  two  or 
three  years  past,  an  enormous  tree  gooseberry, 
from  Utah.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  growing  ?  The 
Ohio  nurseryman,  this  year,  offers  another  won¬ 
der  that  would,  one  would  think,  far  outdo  all  the 
rest.  It  is  catalogtied  as  the  “  DeWitt  Seedling 
Tree  currant,”  a  native  of  Dakota.  It  is  described 
as  being  a  i)erfect  tree,  loaded  with  splendid 
amber-colored  fruit,  “as  large  as  Concord  grapes, 
and  as  uniform  in  size,”  the  trees  attaining,  in 
three  or  four  years,  the  height  of  eight  to  nine 
feet. 

Yes,  we  kuow,  or  think  we  know,  all 
about  this  Everbearing,  Evergreen” 
blackberry.  We  have  had  it  for  upwards 
of  20  years.  The  vines  are  killed  to  the 
ground — or  nearly  so — every  winter. 
Therefore  it  is  not  “  evergreen”  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  vines,  as  claimed, 
make  an  immense  growth  yearly,  and  in 
climates  where  they  are  hardy  the  plant 
produces  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Naturally 
the  vines  are  trailing.  Rut  they  may 
be  trained,  the  same  as  a  grape  vine,  to 
cover  arbors,  the  sides  of  houses,  or  any 
other  upright  object.  The  leaves  are 
pretty,  being  much  lobed  and  divided. 
The  stems  are  beset  with  many  short, 
sharp  thorns.  They  are  not  ‘‘everbearing” 
any  more  than  the  ordinary  blackberry 
is  everbearing.  The  berries  are  under¬ 
size,  not  so  good  as  the  ordinary  black¬ 
berry,  but  still  of  fair  quality — sweet 
and  enjoyable.  Where  it  proves  hardy, 
we  would  have  a  vine  or  so  for  its  fruit 
as  well  as  for  ornament.  J  udging  it  in 
its  entirety,  we  would  value  it  as  more  of 
an  ornament,  than  for  its  fruit.  It  is  a 
European  blackberry,  known  botanic- 
ally  as  Rubus  fruticosus.  Some  cata¬ 
logues  have  it  as  R.  laciniatus.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Parsley  or  Cut¬ 
leaved  blackberry . 

The  Utah  Tree  gooseberry  we  have 
found  no  more  a  “tree”  gooseberry  than 
any  other.  This  is  a  matter  of  pruning 
or  grafting.  We  may  graft  the  goose¬ 
berry  on  stems  of  the  Missouri  currant 
five  feet  high,  removing  all  sprouts  of 
the  currant,  and  keeping  a  head  of  the 
goo.seberry  which  may  be  supported  by 
a  stake.  The  berry  of  the  Utah  is  small 
and  the  variety  has  no  particular  merit. 
The  DeWitt  seedling  Tree  currant  is 
probably  the  Missouri,  Ribes  aureum,  or 
a  seedling  of  it.  This  is  of  little  value, 
for  its  fruit  which,  though  about  the 
size  of  a  Delaware  grape,  is  too  acid  and 
slightly  bitter . 

Here  is  an  abstract  from  the  Platts- 
burg  (N.  Y.)  Advocate  : 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  is  the  name  of  a  new 
and  popular  brand  of  potato,  and  many  have 
been  grown  in  this  locality,  probably  more  than 
will  be  another  year.  The  buyers  purchase  them 
reluctantly  if  at  all,  as  so  many  of  them  g^row 
large,  but  are  like  a  pumpkin,  hollow  on  the 
inside. 

A  friend,  quoting  the  above,  says  that  he 
raised  25  bushels  the  past  year,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  plant  them  next  year,  but,  he 
adds,  “If  the  Advocate’s  estimate  is  cor¬ 
rect,  I  would  better  plant  some  other 
kind.” 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  is  variable  as  to  quality.  At 
the  Rural  Grounds,  the  quality  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  dry  seasons,  but 
in  wet  seasons,  it  was  rather  heavy  and 
soggy.  Our  friend  should  have  observed 
from  the  many  reports  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  columns,  that  some  pro- 
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nounce  it  of  the  very  first  quality,  others 
as  inferior.  Now  that  is  about  all  the 
light  we  can  throw  upon  the  question. 
As  to  its  being  hollow  hearted,  we  know 
nothing  whatever.  All  potatoes  that 
grow  to  a  lax‘ge  size  are  liable  to  this  de 
feet.  The  remedy  is  to  plant  larger 
pieces  closer  together . 

Mr.  W.  R.  Fueton,  of  Kirkwood, 
kShelby  County,  O.,  says:  “Don’t  you 
think  you  are  recommending  the  .lapan 
plums  too  highly  ?  Although  I  have 
good  sized  trees  (six  kinds),  I  never  have 
seen  a  fruit.  Last  year  peaches  bore  a 
good  crop  ;  plums  were  all  killed  ;  this 
year  no  peaches,  no  plums.” 

No,  we  do  not,  Mr.  Fulton,  think  that 
we  are  recommending  the  Japan  pluths 
too  highly  —  at  least  those  we  hiwe 
praised.  We  do  not  think  we  have 
praised  them  half  enough.  Rut  we  want 
our  friends  to  understand  our  position. 
W e,  from  (Wtiuil  trial,  know  nothing  about 
the  Japan  plums  except  the  Abundance 
(Rurbank’s  Sweet  Rotan).  This  for  three 
years  in  succession,  has  given  us,  the 
first  year,  a  few  plums  and  the  second 
and  thii’d  year  nearly  three  bushels  each. 
Old  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  tell  the 
story  of  our  utter  failure  to  get  fruit 
from  any  of  perhaps  15  or  20  different 
kinds  which  were  introduced  as  curculio- 
proof.  True,  we  might  have  jarred  the 
trees,  destroyed  the  small  Turk,  and 
thus  secured  crops.  Rut  our  object  was 
purely  experimental  in  growing  these 
trees.  We  wanted  to  know  whether  they 
were  curculio-proof.  When  we  ordered 
the  Abundance,  we  had  little,  if  any, 
faith  that  the  plums  would  mature.  The 
early  bearing  of  the  tree  was  the  first 
surprise,  the  maturity  of  an  unusual 
crop — twice  aS  much  as  the  tree  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  mature — was  the 
second.  The  Abundance  was  tried  simply 
as  one  of  hundreds  of  experiments  that 
we  had  no  faith  in.  Rut  it  has  proved — 
what  we  delight  to  prove — that  the 
hundredth  experiment  pays  us  for  the 
ninety-nine  failures.  It  is  an  early  and 
an  abundant  bearer  ;  the  plums  are  of 
good  size  and  of  fair  quality.  Although 
every  plum  has  borne  the  crescent  mark 
of  the  curculio,  not  one  seems  to  have 
rotted  and  dropped  from  the  injury  so 
sustained.  These  are  the  facts.  We 
have  given  them  to  our  readers.  We  do 
not  say,  or  intimate,  that  the  Abund¬ 
ance  will  behave  for  others  as  for  us. 
Causes,  unknown  to  us,  may  have  oper¬ 
ated  to  permit  this  one  tree  to  mature 
two  immense  crops  of  plums.  Possibly 
other  varieties  would  have  done  as  well 
— the  tried  and  rejected  varieties.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  longer  trial  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  two  years  of  its  abundant  fruit¬ 
ing  gave  climatic  immunities  from  dis¬ 
abilities  rather  than  proving  any  special 
disability-proof  virtues.  W e  merely  state 
the  facts.  Now  we  have  received  many 
reports  from  different  States  that  the 
Abundance  has  been  just  as  fruitful  and 


has,  to  the  same  extent,  resisted  the  cur¬ 
culio  as  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  So,  too, 
we  hear  that  the  Satsuma  Rlood,  the 
Rurbank,  the  Willetts,  the  Rotan,  not  to 
mention  the  “  J”  and  Wickson — not  yet 
introduced — -will,  as  thoroughly  as  the 
Abundance,  I’esist  the  curculio,  and  give 
us  plums  from  July  to  fi-ost.  We  have 
told  our  readers  what  othcr.s  say  as  to 
these  varieties.  Now  they  have  been 
selected  for  trial  in  our  experiment 
grounds,  which  in  a  year  or  so  will 
enable  us  to  talk  to  our  readers  from  ex¬ 
perience,  as  now  we  speak  of  the  Abund¬ 
ance  from  experience.  That  the  Abund¬ 
ance  should  have  failed  to  bear  fruit 
with  our  friend,  is  not  for  us  to  explain. 
It  is  the  Jimt  instance  of  such  failure  of 
which  we  have  heard.  If  other  friends 
have  had  a  similar  experience,  we  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  guard  our  readers 
accordingly . 


Light  for 
Street  and 
Driveway. 

Tlie  S.  G.  Si  L.  Co.  Tuhular 
Globe  Street-Lamp  i.s  tlie 
best  made.  Kciual  to  the  best 
gas-liglit.  Will  not  blow  out, 
smoke,  or  freeze.  Can  be  set  by 
wick-regulator  to  burn  from  4  to 
16  hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect. 
Burns  4  hours  for  i  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  ot 
can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago  :  25  Lake  St. 


We  Grow  o"  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Ar©  headquarters  for  the  Choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can  show. 
Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  FlorLsts  and  Dealers  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  and  Inspect  our  stock.  VATALOOtlH  Ii'itKK. 

4ist  year.  i,ooo  acres.  29  greenhouses. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  4  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash  to  Insure  the  Best  Results. 

The  results  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY 


ODORLESS  nilAMfl  ‘“’“'’‘-‘'•‘’‘J 

■siurnAi  UUlllvlJ  »<)<trest  station ,  for 

MINERAL  #ao.OO  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  EOUKHT  CITY  WOOD  ASU  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Uow,  Boston,  Mass 


TDCCC  nf  nni  n  plum,  splendor  prune,  van 
I  nULu  Ul  UULU  OEMAN  <iuince— c/iiJce  of 
Burbank’s  20  Million  “new creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  The“greatmirseries”saveyon  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years’ experience  can 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better.”— Sec. 
Morton,  STARK, B29, Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, III. 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


5  Nice  Winter  Flowering  Bulbs 

During  December  we  will  give  5  choice  winter 
flowering  bulbs,  FKEE.  with  every  order  for  our 
“ENTKKPUISE  COLLECTION”  of  Garden  and 
Elower  Seeds,  containing  35  full-sized  packets  selected 
varieties.  Uegular  catalogue  price  of  bulbs  is  25 
cents,  and  of  the  .seeds  $:i.50.  We  will  send  all  by 
mall,  postpaid,  during  December  for  .50  cents.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  varieties  of  seeds,  send  us  your 
addre.ss.  ENTEllPUISE  HEED  CO., 

Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

$4.00  per  1,000, 

if  ordered  before  January  15.  Cash.  The  flnest  plants 
money  can  buy. 

W.  B.  FULTON  NUKSEUY,  Kirkwood,  Ohio. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  IXHIEST  CITY  WOOD  ASU  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  How,  Boston,  Mass 


CCCnC  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
OCCIIOi  TIMOTHY. 

We  BUY.  Send  Samples  for  our  bids. 

We  SKLl..  Every  quality.  Our  Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,sSSning‘ 

ItlNGIIA.MTON,  N.  Y. 


Blood  Diseases 

such  as  Scrofula  and  Anaemia,  Skin  Eruptions  and  Pale  or 
Sallow  Complexions,  are  speedily  cured  by 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil.  No  other  rem¬ 
edy  so  quickly  and  effectively  enriches  and 
purifies  the  blood  and  gives  nourishment 
to  the  whole  system.  It  is  pleasant  to  take 
and  easy  on  the  stomach. 

Thin,  Emaciated  Persons  all 
suffering  from  Wasting  Diseases  are  re¬ 
stored  to  health  by  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  bottle  with  our 
trade-mark  on  it.  Refuse  cheap  substitutes! 
Send for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion,  FREE, 

Scott  Sl  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 


TRADE  MARK. 


WHY  NOT 


correspond 


with 


E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

UOCUESTKR,  N.  Y., 

aboutsclling  their  Farm  Seeds?  They  offer  very  liberal 
terms  on  the  KEST  HEEDS  only,  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  to  customers.  Seven  years  in  business,  and 
the  largest  of  Its  kind.  Don’t  delay.  Splendid  chance 
for  any  good  man;  steady  employment.  Thousands 
of  testimonials. 


Thompson’s 


sows  CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


GRASS 

SEEDER 

Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  winter  courses  begin  January  3,  1895.  Kegular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announoe- 
meut  address  1.  P.  UOBEKTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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SL'BSCKIl’TIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  t* 
8s.  6d.,  or  SYt  marks,  or  10‘A  francs. 

ADVEKTISJNU  K.ATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  2.5  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  apjiear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
^  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Let  the  wise  men  shed  a  little  of  their  wisdom  on 
that  “  Berries  and  Clover  ”  problem — page  790.  Can 
it  be  done  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  We  know  that  clover 
has  the  power  to  obtain  nitrogen  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plant  that  grows  with  it.  In  this  case,  would  it 
harm  the  berries  more  than  it  would  help  them  ? 

O 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  on  CoSperative 
loans  for  farmers  page  794.  This  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  for  farmers  are  often  crippled  in 
their  business  through  inability  to  secure  needed 
working  capital.  They  are  sometimes  forced  to  pay 
extortionate  rates  of  interest  because  there  is  no  com¬ 
petition  among  money  lenders.  We  hope  to  present 
a  definite  plan  for  such  an  association  before  long. 

o  V 

We  hope  that  some  of  our  Southern  readers  will  dis¬ 
cuss  that  question  about  the  right  payment  for  cotton 
seed  at  an  oil  mill — printed  on  page  790.  A  fair  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  would  mean  much  to  thousands 
of  farmers  who  grow  cotton.  A  fair  share  will  mean 
a  living  to  them.  An  unfair  share  means  poverty  and 
want  to  thousands  of  farmers,  and  increased  pi’ofits  to 
an  already  wealthy  combination.  What  is  right  ? 
Let  us  learn  that  first. 

O 

The  big  worm  fence  and  the  New  England  stone 
wall  were  built  to  find  a  place  for  timber  and  stone 
that  were  in  the  way.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  fence 
rots  and  crumbles — the  timber  is  cleared  off  and  the 
farmer  can  get  along  without  inside  fences.  The 
elements  make  slower  work  of  the  old  stone  walls, 
yet,  if  they  could  be  crushed  and  used  for  road  beds, 
they  would  still  render  good  service.  Our  friend,  on 
page  790,  makes  some  good  points  about  useless  fences. 
Why  put  a  fence  between  corn  and  potatoes  ?  Are 
you  afraid  they  will  run  together?  The  roots  run 
under  the  fence.  That  is  the  only  way  they  mix. 
Why  not  put  the  fence  under  ground? 

O 

Subscribers  often  compliment  The  R.  N.-Y.  because 
its  advertising  columns  are  clean.  Do  you  realize 
what  it  costs  to  keep  them  so  ?  Every  year  we  reject 
advertising  money  enough  to  take  us  all  on  a  trip  to 
Europe,  because  we  know  that  the  articles  advertised 
are  either  intended  to  deceive  readers  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  or  are  of  an  evil  nature  calculated  to  work 
great  moral  harm  in  a  family  of  young  people.  Our 
plan  is  to  try  to  see  that  nothing  positively  dishonest 
or  evil  appears  in  our  columns,  and  then  trust  to  the 
business  sense  of  readers  to  place  a  fair  estimate  on 
the  advertiser's  statements.  Readers  are  of  great 
service  to  us  in  naming  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  they  an¬ 
swer  advei’tisements. 

O 

Last  year,  importations  of  foreign  potatoes  were 
the  heaviest,  with  one  exception — the  year  preceding 
— in  a  half  dozen  years.  The  importations  are  usu¬ 
ally  governed  by  the  crop  here — short  crop,  heavy  im¬ 
portations  ;  heavy  crop,  light  importations.  They  have 
varied  widely  within  the  past  few  years,  from  less 
than  1,500  sacks  in  one  season,  to  nearly  1)4  million 
sacks  in  a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Last  year,  nearly 
7(K),000  sacks  were  imported.  This  year,  importations 
began  unusually  early,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  up 
to  the  present  time,  not  one  fourth  the  quantity  have 
arrived  as  during  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
larger  part  come  from  Great  Britain  and  Scotland. 
Last  year,  the  crop  was  not  a  remunerative  one,  and, 
consequently,  this  year’s  acreage  was  small.  The  yield 


was  also  small  owing  to  unfavorable  weather,  and 
prices  have  advanced  to  the  highest  point  for  several 
years.  Indications  are  that  the  crop  on  the  Continent 
is  also  a  small  one,  so  that  much  higher  prices  must 
rule  here  in  order  to  draw  any  very  large  supplies 
from  across  the  water.  The  decreased  duty  of  10  cents 
per  bushel  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
supplies.  Every  indication  points  to  higher  prices 
for  potatoes,  but  there  is  usually  so  much  loss  in  hold¬ 
ing,  that  prices  must  rule  considerably  higher  in  order 
to  cover  this  loss  and  the  extra  labor  involved. 

© 

On  page  791,  J.  E.  Wing  describes  a  plan  for  cooper¬ 
ation  in  buying  farm  machinery.  It  is  a  plan  that 
needs  hearty  cooperation  to  succeed.  The  success  of 
any  such  arrangement  rests  with  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  But  how  is  it  that  the  Granges,  Farmers’ 
Alliances,  and  other  similar  organizations  are  not  do¬ 
ing  just  this  very  work  ?  Their  position  is  an  ideal 
one  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  The  most  progressive 
farmers  usually  are  found  enrolled  as  members.  If 
they  have  not  undertaken  this  on  similar  plans,  why 
not  ?  If  they  have,  what  has  been  the  outcome  ? 
What  plans  have  been  most  successful  ?  What  have 
been  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  how  have  they 
been  overcome  ? 

O 

If  it  is  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  have 
the  city’s  garbage  dumped  into  the  ocean  20  miles  from 
shore,  it  seems  to  us  pretty  sure  that  it  is  injurious  to 
the  farm  family  to  have  the  sink  drain  run  within 
gun-shot  of  a  well.  We  don’t  believe  in  cesspools 
under  any  circumstances.  “  Swill  ”  or  portions  of  food 
not  fit  for  the  human  table,  should  be  fed  to  stock  of 
some  sort  as  soon  as  possible  after  rejection  by  the 
housekeeper.  All  other  wastes  containing  plant  food 
will  do  the  most  good  on  the  compost  heap.  They 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  heap, 
will  help  start  fermentation  and  decay,  while  the 
water  will  give  needed  moisture.  The  problem  is  to 
get  these  wastes  to  the  heap  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  done  above  ground. 

0 

The  New  York  Senate  Committee  on  Game  Laws,  is 
reported  to  be  preparing  a  bill  which  will  presumably 
work  wonders  in  the  idiotic  legislation  already  on  the 
statute  books.  The  plan  is  to  divide  the  State  into 
three  sections — one  section  comprising  the  entire 
Adirondack  region,  another  all  the  seaboard  counties, 
and  the  third  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  laws  for 
each  section  are  to  be  uniform,  and  consolidated  into 
a  form  that  can  readily  be  understood.  Penalties  for 
violation  are  to  be  so  graduated  that  first  offenses  are  to 
be  lightly  punished,  and  subsequent  offenses  more 
heavily.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  considerable  common 
sense  will  be  applied  all  around,  and  that  some  of  the 
nonsensical  regulations  now  in  force  may  be  abolished. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  the  laws  have  been  made 
altogether  too  much  in  the  interest  of  sportsmen,  to 
be  at  all  satisfactory,  or  to  subserve  the  interests 
which  should  be  protected. 

0 

In  giving  his  experience  with  a  bone  cutter,  a  New 
Hampshire  man  makes  this  statement : 

About  the  time  the  cutter  came,  a  horse  fell  in  the  road  and 
broke  his  leg,  and  had  to  be  killed,  so  I  got  the  horse  for  hen  meat. 
I  have  run  it  through  the  bone  cutter,  all  but  his  head  and  feet, 
and  am  now  cutting  up  a  calf. 

If  his  work  is  any  criterion,  a  good  stout  horse  ought 
to  be  chock  full  of  “  muscle-makers.”  Chemical  analy¬ 
sis  proves  that  this  surmise  is  correct.  The  bone  cut¬ 
ter  enabled  that  man  to  chop  the  horse  so  fine  that  the 
power  of  the  tough  muscles  that  could  haul  heavy 
loads  up  and  down  the  steep  hills,  was  not  lost.  It 
gave  the  hens  the  power  needed  to  squeeze  thousands 
of  eggs  out  into  the  world,  and  to  store  up  in  those 
eggs  the  force  needed  by  men  and  women  to  do  their 
work.  How  much  more  economical  that  was  than  to 
drag  the  horse  off  into  the  swamp  for  the  dogs  to  de¬ 
vour,  or  to  bury  it  in  the  pasture  where  few  useful 
roots  could  get  to  it.  Science  teaches  us  to  save  wastes 
in  like  manner.  We  must  learn  to  get  new  values  out 
of  the  common  things  about  us,  just  as  that  fai*mer 
found  a  new  value  in  the  dead  horse. 

0 

That  no  accurate  means  has  been  adopted  for  meas¬ 
uring  so  common  an  article  of  commerce  as  eggs,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  regret.  The  method  used  at 
present  for  measuring  this  commodity,  too  often  does 
injustice  to  either  the  producer  or  consumer.  Our  leg¬ 
islators  have  wisely  placed  on  the  statute  books,  laws 
designating  the  capacity  of  the  unit  of  measure  of 
nearly  all  farm  products.  Where  the  products  vary 
materially  as  to  weight,  standard  weights  have  been 
adopted.  But  in  the  case  of  eggs,  nothing  like  a  uniform 
measure  has  been  adopted,  either  by  custom  or  statute. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  have  not  a  uniform  meas¬ 
ure,  either  by  weight  or  volume.  Marketable  eggs  vary 


so  little  in  composition,  that  an  easy  and  just  means  of 
measuring  them  would  be  by  weight.  The  eggs  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  fowls  vary  so  much  in  size,  and  even  the 
eggs  of  any  breed  will  vary,  according  as  the  fowls 
are  pullets  or  mature  hens,  that  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  does  not  mean,  in  any  sense,  a  definite  amount  as 
regards  food  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  de¬ 
cided  move  on  the  part  of  producers  or  dealers  will 
soon  be  made  to  correct  this  uncertainty. 

0 

Wk  have  spoken  of  the  great  advance  the  republic 
of  Argentine  has  made  in  wheat  culture.  With  cheap 
lands  and  quick  oceaH  carriage,  she  needed  only  im¬ 
proved  implements  to  increase  greatly  her  crop.  The 
implements  are  now  being  provided,  and  before  many 
years,  Argentine  will  appear  as  a  strong  competitor 
in  the  world’s  wheat  market.  The  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Alfalfa  in  that  country,  promises  a  yet  more 
dangerous  competition.  This  wonderful  plant  will 
not  only  renovate  and  restore  exhausted  wheat  fields, 
but  it  will  provide  the  food  for  growing  and  fattening 
vast  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  will  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  our  meat  products  abroad.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  a  general  way,  that  country  will 
be  most  prosperous  agriculturally,  which  makes  the 
greatest  use  of  the  legumes  or  nitrogen-gathering 
plants.  The  same  is  also  true  of  sections  of  a  country. 
Given  two  sections  of  equal  marketing  facilities  and 
much  the  same  crops,  the  one  making  the  most  of 
such  crops  as  Red  and  Crimson  clover.  Alfalfa  and 
cow  peas,  and  the  other  neglecting  them  and  buying  a 
large  supply  of  its  nitrogen,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  one 
is  playing  a  losing  game. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

How  blindly  men  push  onward  through  their  lives  1 
From  the  firm  footing  of  to-day,  we  build 
Out  in  the  dark  a  bridge  of  confidence, 

To  rest  upon  the  far-off  rock  of  hope. 

On  that  frail  bridge  we  trust  our  all,  and  walk 
Boldly  ahead  in  search  of  better  things. 

Filling  behind  us,  as  we  pass  along, 

A  firm  foundation  of  experience. 

Sad  is  his  fate  w-ho  lacketh  confidence; 

Chained  to  the  present,  slave  of  idle  fears. 

He  drags  his  weary  course  from  day  to  day. 

With  downcast  eyes,  bent  ever  on  the  ground . 

Hope  beckons  him  to  braver  deeds  in  vain; 

For,  shrinking  from  the  unbridged  tide,  he  lives 
And  dies  a  prisoner  to  his  cowardice. 

Sew  age — an  old  patch. 

The  objector’s  mouth  is  a  not  hole. 

Full  of  horse  scents — the  stableman. 

How  easy  it  is  to  theorize  about  a  swill  barrel. 

How  do  you  get  “experience”  for  the  least  money? 

Running  the  rooster  down  for  killing  is  a  “  catch  crop.” 

An  impaired  conscience  results  from  being  imp  paired. 

Why  not  plant  an  experiment  in  every  field  you  cultiyarte  ? 

The  pullet  may  well  be  excited  when  she  has  her  first  egg  sighted 
at  100  days  of  age. 

“  Gbeen  food  ” — the  chicken  that  didn’t  know'  enough  to  keep 
out  of  the  hog’s  w'ay. 

Remember  the  I’ecipe  that  was  used  in  compounding  your  last 
piece  of  “humble  pie.” 

The  “on  the  fence”  man  is  a  traitor  from  both  camps — false  to 
both  leaders.  “He  who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me !” 

Darn  the  Christmas  stocking  !  This  is  meant  as  advice  to  the 
ladies — not  publicity  of  the  thoughts  of  the  head  of  the  house. 

Why  is  one  man’s  note  alw'ays  worth  its  face  value,  while 
another’s  note  is  simply  effaced  value  ?  What  backs  up  credit 
anyway? 

That’s  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Herrick,  page  793,  of  having  different 
lengths  in  the  distance  between  cow  mangers  and  drop,  and  gp’ad- 
ing  the  cows  by  length. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  farmer  who  uses  the  waste  and  “  shak¬ 
ings  ”  at  the  bottom  of  the  hay  mow  for  “  seeding  down  ”  ?  It  you 
do  it,  what  do  you  think  of  your  crop  ? 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  you  can’t  pull  out  of  the  ruts  with 
the  same  foi’ce  needed  to  stay  in  them.  It  will  make  the  team 
sweat  to  get  out,  may  be ;  but  the  easier  pulling  comes  after  you 
get  out.  * 

In  sending  us  an  article  replying  to  a  point  made  in  a  previous 
issue,  one  of  our  friends  says,  “If  this  is  too  long,  saw  it  off."  A 
saw'  is  a  bad  tool  with  which  to  edit  “copy”  for  the  press.  Plane, 
chisel  and  gouge  are  better. 

Somebody  suggests  that  the  dialogue  in  last  w'eek’s  R.  N.-Y.  will 
frighten  away  young,  would-be  writers.  A  man  w'ho  is  frightened 
away  by  that,  never  could  make  a  writer,  anyway,  for  two  first 
requisites  of  authorship  are  courage  and  ability  to  take  fair  criti¬ 
cism. 

Don’t  forget  the  meadows.  They  need  food.  Think  w'hat  they 
are  called  upon  to  do,  year  after  year — providing  hay.  Feed 
them  ?  Haven’t  got  enough  manure  ?  Use  bone  and  potash  then. 
Don’t  you  see  that  you  are  asking  the  meadows  to  feed,  not  only 
the  stock,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  farm  as  w-ell  ? 

Can’t  you  pattern  after  Mr.  Patton  this  year,  and  get  the  cost  of 
a  crop  in  actual  figures  ?  Just  instruct  your  foreman  to  keep  the 
account.  What’s  that  ?  You  are  your  ow'n  foreman!  Well,  instruct 
yourself,  then  !  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  it  is  easier  to  get 
somebody  else  to  do  your  ow'n  duty  than  to  do  it  yourself  ? 

Our  friend,  page  792,  speaking  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  foul  cess¬ 
pool  on  a  well,  says  that  the  pool  probably  will  not  contaminate  a 
well  100  feet  above  it,  but  undoubtedly  can  injure  one  1,000  feet  be¬ 
low  it.  That’s  not  unlike  you  in  your  relations  to  society.  The 
higher  up  you  get,  the  quicker  and  surer  is  the  drain  from  your 
bad  example  to  those  below'  you  ! 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

VVe  think  the  little  mare  pictured  on  our  first  page, 
is  about  the  youngest  specimen  of  horsefiesh  ever  put 
into  a  harness.  Our  photographer  found  her  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  She  was  horn  May  8,  1894.  The  mare 
died  and  the  colt  was  brought  up  by  hand  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  “on  the  finger.”  It  became  a  great 
pet  with  the  children,  and  was  as  gentle  and  kind  as  a 
puppy.  A  halter  was  put  on  it  at  one  month  old  so 
that  it  might  be  tied  and  led  about.  At  two  months 
of  age,  reins  were  fastened  to  the  halter  and  the  little 
thing  was  taught  to  mind  the  rein.  At  three  months, 
a  bit  was  put  in  its  mouth,  and  soon  a  bridle  was  put 
on.  Two  weeks  later,  a  full  set  of  harness  was  put  on 
with  no  trouble,  and  the  little  mare  was  hitched  to  a 
small  log  and  driven  about.  The  colt  was  five  months 
old  when  our  picture  was  taken.  Of  course  the  shafts 
in  this  singular  vehicle  were  new  to  her,  but  she  had 
been  trained  so  carefully,  and  had  such  confidence  in 
her  trainer,  that  she  made  no  trouble.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  very  practical  about  this.  The  colt  is 
sound  and  active,  and  thoroughly  well  broken ;  but 
she  is  too  small  and  weak  to  haul  any  great  load.  At 
the  same  time,  this  experiment  shows  what  can  be 
done  if  a  colt  be  taken  in  hand  early  enough.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  an  advantage  for  any  young  horse  to  be¬ 
come  halter  broken  and  “  bridle  wise  ”  so  early  in  life 
that  he  will  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  otherwise.  How 
the  boys  would  enjoy  having  and  handling  a  colt  like 
that !  Why  not  let  them  have  a  chance  to  see  what 
they  can  do  ? 

O 

The  price  of  milk  was  lowered  by  the  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  to  three  cents,  December  1,  being  a  drop  of  one- 
fourth  cent  per  quart.  This  is  the  net  price  to  the  ship¬ 
per.  The  surplus  has  sold  on  the  platforms  for  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $1.60  per  can  of  40  quarts.  The  total  daily 
supply  has  been  19,258  cans,  176  cans  of  condensed 
milk,  and  350  cans  of  cream.  This  comes  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  routes,  the  larger  quantity  coming 
over  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  an  average  of  upwards  of 
4,000  cans  daily.  Next  comes  the  Erie,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000,  the  Ontario  &  Western  with  about  2,700, 
the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  and  Harlem  roads,  with  about 
2,500,  the  Susquehanna  with  something  like  1,700,  the 
West  Shore  with  about  1,000,  and  several  other  routes 
with  a  less  number,  each.  A  considerable  quantity 
comes  from  Long  Island,  also.  It  is  an  immense 
business. 

O 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  predicted,  the  Thank.sgiving  mar¬ 
ket  for  poultry  was  a  disastrous  one  in  many  ways. 
The  weather  was  generally  favorable,  but  the  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  large  quantities  received,  coupled  with 
lower  prices  in.  other  lines  of  produce,  has  brought 
prices  far  below  the  profit  point.  Receipts  during 
Thanksgiving  week  and  the  week  preceding,  were  25 
per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
To  make  matters  worse,  much  of  the  stock  was  in¬ 
sufficiently  fattened,  and  of  poor  quality.  Never 
before  has  choice  stock  sold  so  low.  All  through  the 
commission  district,  dealers  were  regretting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  but  it  couldn’t  be  helped.  The  supply 
was  simply  away  ahead  of  the  market  demands.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  cold  storage  houses,  the  situation 
would  have  been  still  worse,  but  large  quantities  were 
put  away  here  for  future  use.  This  relieved  the  mar¬ 
ket  temporarily,  but  considerable  quantities  continue 
to  arrive,  and  the  market  continues  depressed.  While 
the  best  stock  has  sold  for  low  prices,  much  of  the 
poorer  stock  has  sold  for  prices  that  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  cover  shipping  expenses,  and  some  was 
fortunate  in  escaping  the  dump.  The  great  mass  of 
low-priced  stock,  also  reduced  the  price  of  the  best. 
This  was  inevitable.  It  has  been  an  unfortunate  sea¬ 
son  all  around  for  both  shippers  and  receivers. 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  surpidsed  to  find  that  men  every¬ 
where  agree  that  workmen  and,  especially  farmers, 
find  their  hardest  times  when  there  is  least  cash 
circulating  in  their  market.  With  money  hard  to 
obtain,  the  banks  and  other  capitalists  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  it  which  they  can  use  for  their  own  interests 
as  a  Trust  would  “corner”  oil  or  sugar.  We  leai-n 
much  of  the  suffering  entailed  by  a  shortened  circula¬ 
tion  of  money  from  our  readers  and  correspondents. 
For  example,  here  is  a  letter  from  Oregon  : 

Wheat  has  been  as  low  as  30  cents  per  bushel,  sacked,  but  is  now 
35.  Potatoes  sell  for  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  sacked.  Dressed 
beef  is  3*4  and  4*4  cents  by  the  quarter.  Dressed  pork,  5  cents  per 
pound.  I  just  sold  a  really  good  Jersey  calf  (male)  for  $5.  The 
calf  was  eight  months  old,  and  the  $5  looked  bigger  than  the  calf’s 
mother.  A  good  span  of  horses,  broken,  can  be  bought  for  from 
$30  to  $50.  I  heard  a  horseman  from  Cook  County  offer  his  whole 
herd  of  horses  at  $10  all  ’round,  or  the  pick  of  them  at  $15.  These 
horses  are  unbroken,  and  claim  a  large  percentage  of  Messenger 
blood.  Everything  here  is  barter.  Coin  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  same  reports  come  from  nearly  all  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  States.  Wherever  there  is  least  money  in 
circulation,  there  farmers  suffer  worst.  There  they 


are  forced  to  accept  lowest  prices  for  their  crops,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  forced  to  bid  with  their  produce  for  the 
cash  needed  to  pay  the  debts  for  which  cash  is  de¬ 
manded.  It  does  these  men  no  good  to  tell  them  that 
there  is  plenty  of  money  inside  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  iMoney  that  is  tied  up  in  vaults  and 
banks  at  the  North  and  East,  may  help  out  the  average 
per  capita  circulation,  but  it  does  little  good  to  the 
settlers  South  and  West.  There  might  be  blood  enough 
in  a  man’s  body,  but  if  it  refused  to  circulate  freely  in 
his  feet,  the  feet  would  have  a  right  to  complain.  One 
thing  at  least  is  evident  to  us,  something  must  be  done 
to  coax  or  drive  money  away  from  the  places  where  it 
is  now  congested,  into  the  country  markets  where 
farmers  may  obtain  it  without  being  forced  to  give  a 
whole  year’s  crop  for  enough  cash  to  pay  taxes  and  in¬ 
terest.  Unless  that  is  done,  the  farmer  will  gi’adually 
lose  his  ability  to  buy  goods  and  then  the  towns  will 
be  left  without  customers. 

O 

In  these  times,  two  things  are  filling  many  farmers 
minds  with  thinking — saving  the  middleman’s  share, 
and  utilizing  wastes.  We  find  a  good  many  farmers 
going  back  to  first  principles,  and  doing  at  home  the 
jobs  formerly  given  to  others.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  statement  of  what  an  Ohio  man  is  doing  ; 

I  purchased  a  malleable  iron  upright,  and  three  iron  lasts,  one 
shoe  knife,  one  pegging  and  sewing  awl,  two  boxes  of  clinch  nails, 
and  one  pint  of  blacking  to  poiish  the  edges  of  the  shoe  soies.  The 
whoie  outfit  cost  84  cents.  We  have  severai  hammers  that  do  very 
weil.  Our  two  boys  need  their  shoes  half  soled  three  times  or  more 
a  year,  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  pair  when  done  by  the  shoemaker, 
or  $3  per  year.  My  shoes  have  to  be  half-soled  four  or  more  times 
a  year,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents.  I  can  buy  good  half  soles  for  the  boys 
at  15  cents  per  pair.  Aliowing  five  cents  for  clinch  nails,  the  boys’ 
shoes  cost  20  cents  each,  or  $1.20  per  year,  a  saving  of  $1.80  on  boys’ 
mending.  I  can  half-sole  my  own  shoes  at  not  to  exceed  a  cost  of 
25  cents  per  pair,  or  a  saving  of  $2  per  year,  a  saving  on  the  boys’ 
and  my  shoes  of  $3.80  cents.  We  can  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  two 
or  three  other  good  agricultural  weeklies  with  what  we  formerly 
gave  away  to  the  shoemaker,  and  not  be  crying  about  hard  times, 
either. 

You  may  say  that  is  a  small  thing,  and  yet  it  is  the 
adding  together  of  thousands  of  just  such  things  that, 
in  these  times,  will  make  the  difference  between  money 
to  spend  and  “  no  money  ”  for  many  farmers.  When 
prices  were  high  and  crops  were  fair  and  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  farmer  has  money  to  spend  for  the  labor 
of  others.  He  is  then  a  good  buyer.  When  money 
for  his  own  labor  is  hard  to  obtain,  he  cannot  buy, 
and  must  substitute  his  own  labor  as  far  as  possible 
for  that  of  others — just  as  this  man  is  saving  the  price 
formerly  paid  for  the  cobbler’s  time.  Whenever  the 
farmer  cannot  buy,  all  trades  must  suffer. 

O 

The  men  who  won  the  great  victory  for  reform  and 
good  government  in  New  York  City  last  month,  are  in 
no  humor  to  sit  quietly  by  and  see  the  politicians 
make  “deals”  that  will  upset  all  the  moral  effect  of 
their  victory.  It  is  going  to  mean  political  death  for 
any  party  to  get  in  the  way  of  this  reform.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  this 
of  a  recent  speech  by  Joseph  H.  Choate  : 

He  said  that  he  knew  that  there  were  great  corijorations  and  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  city  who  paid  for  protection  to  the  Legislature  ; 
that  is,  who  paid  for  protection  from  the  Legislature,  just  as  the 
disorderly  houses,  the  saloons,  the  gambling  houses,  and  others 
have  paid  the  imlice  in  this  city  for  protection,  and  for  the  same 
kind  of  protection,  only  one  was  for  protection  against  the  police 
and  the  other  for  protection  against  the  Legislature.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  hope  in  the  opinion  of  every  gentleman  in  this 
Chamber,  must  be  stopped.  And  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  we 
must  call  the  names — and  we  know  them — of  the  men  who  give 
this  quasi-bribe  and  the  men  who  receive  it.  It  is  done  ostensibly 
as  a  contribution  to  either  or  both  of  the  political  parties,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  bribe  for  protection,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  corruption. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  farmers  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  because  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  many  acts  of 
legislation  that  have  injured  their  interests,  have  been 
carried  through.  Down  with  the  thieves  and  bribe¬ 
takers  of  every  degree.  Any  man  who  would  oppose 
such  investigations  because  the  disclosures  might  in¬ 
jure  the  prospects  of  his  political  party,  is  not  a  true 
American.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to  take 
apart  the  political  machine  in  New  York  State,  and 
clean  it  up.  Such  a  cleaning  is  badly  needed. 


THE  VETERINARIAN  TALKS. 

Lost  Hair  ;  Drying  Off  a  Mare. 

J.  R.  C,,  {No  address). — 1.  What  is  good  to  make  a  horse’s  mane 
grow  where  it  has  been  worn  off  short?  2. 1  have  a  mare  that  gave 
birth  to  a  colt  a  year  ago  last  April.  I  did  not  wean  the  colt,  and 
in  January  following,  when  the  colt  was  nine  months  old,  I  left 
the  mare  and  colt  in  the  care  of  a  friend  as  I  was  going  on  a  six- 
months’  visit.  I  instructed  him  to  separate  them,  but  he  did  not, 
and  when  I  came  back  about  August  1,  the  colt  was  still  sucking. 
I  took  the  mare  away  and  left  the  colt  in  pasture,  but  the  mare’s 
milk  does  not  di-y  up,  although  I  do  not  draw  any  from  her  oftener 
than  once  in  one  to  two  weeks  and  then  get  from  one-half  to  one 
teacupful.  Her  udder  does  not  seem  to  swell  or  cake.  What 
shall  I  do  to  dry  her  off,  or  would  it  be  best  simply  to  let  her  g 
without  milking,  watching  that  her  udder  does  not  cake  ? 

1.  There  is  very  little  that  you  can  do,  except  to 
wait  for  the  mane  to  grow.  Thorough  daily  groom¬ 
ing  always  stimulates,  and  favors  a  more  rapid  growth 


of  the  hair.  Keep  the  neck  clean,  washing  occasion¬ 
ally  with  soft  water  and  Castile  soap,  if  necessary. 
Rathe  lightly  twice  a  week  with  a  lotion  of  equal 
parts  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and  chloroform.  2.  There 
will  probably  be  no  trouble  now  if  you  cease  milking 
the  mare.  You  could  have  dried  her  off  long  ago  if 
you  had  milked  her  only  in  part,  and  only  when  the 
udder  became  full,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  caking. 

Catarrh  in  Mules  and  Horses. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  are  big  profits  for  agents  i-eported  by  P.  C.  Lewis  Mfg.  Co., 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  for  selling  their  spray  pump. 

That  20-inch  Fi-ench  Burr  feed  mill  offered  by  N.  C.  Hall,  15 
Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  looks  like  a  bargain  for  some  one. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Simplex  hatcher  that  it  will  hatch  any  egg 
that  a  hen  will.  Simplex  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

Wine  of  Copper  is  highly  recommended  for  hoof-rot  and  kindred 
sores.  The  Copper  Cure  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish  par¬ 
ticulars. 

TuAxisagood,  rugged,  and  sensible  appearing  man  who  is 
looking  for  a  position  as  foreman  on  a  farm.  Address  Farmer  at 
The  Rural  office. 

There  is  a  saving  in  those  all  steel  frame  harrows  made  by  Rod¬ 
erick  Lean  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.  It  has  a  level  set,  too.  It  will 
be  well  to  send  for  fuller  descriptions. 

The  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  have 
a  great  success  in  their  hot-water  brooders  and  Pineland  Jr.  incu¬ 
bators.  It  was  our  error  to  refer  to  them  as  hot-air  incubators. 

When  you  dishorn  your  cows,  you  need  the  best  implement  with 
which  to  do  it.  A.  C.  Brosius,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  thinks  that  he  has 
it  in  the  Keystone  dishorning  knife,  and  will  send  a  catalogue 
telling  all  about  it. 

Since  the  balanced  ration  discussion,  we  have  had  several  in¬ 
quiries  for  linseed  or  oil-cake  meal.  We  would  refer  these  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Griswold  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  35  Dawson  Street, 
Warren,  O.,  in  this  issue. 

Attention  is  called  to  G.  S.  Butler’s  advertisement.  We  often 
see  calls  for  a  partner  with  capital  in  various  mercantile  trades— 
why  not  in  farming?  We  know  that  Mr.  Butler  has  a  fine  business. 
It  is  getting  too  large  for  one  man  to  handle.  Here  is  a  fine  chance 
for  some  young  man  to  invest  his  money. 


G.  A'.  A’.,  Ridgely,  Md. — I  have  five  mules  and  three  horses;  they 
all  have  a  disease  which  they  had  last  fall  and  winter.  At  night 
they  are  all  right ;  the  next  morning  some,  or  all  of  them,  have 
cracked  lips  and  scaly  noses,  as  though  they  had  been  scalded.  In 
a  few  days,  they  are  healed  and  all  right  again.  After  some  time, 
the  trouble  returns  just  as  suddenly.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  hard,  dry  cough,  some  running  at  nose,  staring  coat,  and  gen¬ 
eral  unthrift ;  mouths  get  so  sore  they  cannot  eat,  and  are  afraid 
of  the  bit.  It  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  catarrh  of  an  epidemic 
character.  Many  of  the  horses  in  the  neighborhood  have  it,  and 
have  had  it  before.  What  is  it,  and  what  the  cure  ?  Can  it  be  per¬ 
manently  cured,  or  will  it  be  ready  to  break  out  at  any  time  again? 

This  epidemic  is  probably  simply  a  catarrhal  out¬ 
break  due  to  local  causes  or  surroundings.  The  ani¬ 
mals  are  probably  still  running  out,  and  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to  this  fact.  During  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  the  following  prescription  will  be  service¬ 
able  ;  Liquor  acetate  of  ammonia  and  sweet  spirits  of 
niter,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  fluid  extract  of  belladonna, 
one  dram  ;  to  be  given  as  a  drench  in  one  pint  of  cold 
water  two  or  three  times  daily.  Later,  if  the  animals 
continue  unthrifty,  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders  on  the  feed  night  and  morning  :  Pow¬ 
dered  gentian,  ginger  and  sulphate  of  soda,  of  each 
one-half  pound  :  sulphate  of  iron,  one-fourth  pound ; 
mix.  The  sores  in  the  mouth  may  be  dusted  two  or  three 
times  daily  with  finely-powdered  borax  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  equal  parts.  Or  an  ointment  may  be  made 
by  mixing  them  in  glycerine.  The  trouble  cannot  be 
permanently  cured.  The  animals  will  be  liable  to 
another  attack  whenever  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
Avoid  exposure  of  the  animals  to  wind  or  rain  storms. 
Keep  them  up,  at  least  at  night,  in  a  dry,  comfortable 
stable. 

A  Pot-Bellied  Filly. 

R.  J.  M.,  North  East,  Pa. — I  have  a  standard  Ally  two  years  old, 
that  was  in  pasture  until  October  20,  and  came  in  pot-beliied,  pro- 
nouncediy  so.  Other  colts  are  not  so  affected.  Would  The  R. 
N.-Y.  suggest  any  treatment. 

The  filly  is  suffering  fx'om  chi’onic  indigestion,  which 
has  been  induced  by  some  unfavorable  condition.  For 
the  cori-ection  of  the  condition  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
more  depends  upon  the  diet  than  upon  the  medicinal 
treatment.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  place  the  filly 
on  a  suitable,  restricted  diet,  which  will  contain  but 
a  small  ration  of  coarse  fodder.  Bright  hay,  properly 
mixed,  or  green  cared  corn  fodder,  may  be  given  twice 
daily,  but  only  in  small  quantity.  For  the  grain 
ration,  give  two  to  four  pints  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  each  of  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran  with  one 
part  ground  wheat  or  corn  meal ,  and  one-fourth  part 
linseed  cake  meal  (preferably  old  process)  or  ground 
flaxseed.  This  mixed  grain  ration  may  be  given  three 
times  daily,  or  only  twice,  with  two  to  three  pints  of 
whole  oats  at  noon,  if  you  find  that  the  oats  are  well 
masticated.  The  quantity  of  grain  fed  should  depend 
upon  the  size  and  condition  of  the  filly  ;  feed  enough 
to  keep  her  in  good  gi’owing  condition.  The  filly 
probably  has  an  abnormal  appetite,  with  a  tendency 
to  eat  her  bedding  or  other  litter.  In  that  case,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bed  her  with  peat  moss,  sawdust 
or  leaves,  until  she  overcomes  this  tendency.  A  roomy 
box-stall  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  her. 
In  addition,  daily  exercise,  when  the  weather  is  suit¬ 
able,  should  be  allowed  in  a  yard  or  field  where  there 
is  little  or  nothing  she  can  eat.  Do  not  allow  more 
than  seven  to  eight  quarts  of  drinking  water  at  once. 
Finally,  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  following  pow¬ 
ders  in  the  feed  twice  daily  :  Powdered  gentian  12 
ounces,  powdered  nux  vomica  four  ounces  ;  mix. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


BRAIN  AND  BREECHES. 

The  following  poem  by  Mrs.  O.  F.  Sex¬ 
ton,  is  reprinted  from  January  31,  1891, 
by  request : 

While  a  child, in  the  old  village  church  I  was  taught 
How  the  wonderful  gift  of  salvation  was  brought ; 
That  all  who  do  right  were  rewarded  at  last, 

No  matter  what  nation,  what  age,  sex  or  caste. 

At  school,  too,  I  learned  that  worth  was  the  test 
The  prizes  were  passed  to  the  one  that  wrought 
best. 

Those  bright  happy  schooldays  flew  onward,  alas ! 
While  up  to  the  ranks  of  a  teacher  I  passed  ; 

And  I  found  it  was  brain  that  decided  our  grade. 
And  supposed  that  accordingly  all  would  be  paid. 
But  I  found  that  it  was  breeches  that  wielded  the 
palm. 

Half  wages  to  woman,  full  wages  to  man  ; 

So  I  taught  the  same  schools  and  performed  the 
same  task 

For  just  half  the  price  that  the  breeches  would  ask. 

Did  I  write  for  the  press?  It  was  ever  the  same — 
Full  price  paid  to  breeches,  half  price  paid  to 
brain. 

And  I  asked  a  kind  publisher  once  in  my  need — 
For  my  rosy-lipped  chiidren  my  efforts  must  feed — 
Why  a  half  price  to  woman  was  paid  for  each  page 
And  a  full  price  to  men,  but  he  flew  in  a  rage— 
“Why  breeches  need  tobacco  and  whisky,”  said  he, 
“While  brain  needs  but  water  or  only  weak  tea.” 
Disgusted,  disheartened,  on  a  farm  far  away 
I  inquired  of  a  farmer  what  wages  he’d  pay, 

“  I  board  men  every  month  and  pay  thirty  dollars, 
I  pay  women  accordin’.  I  want  workers,  not 
scholars.” 

So  I  tolled  in  his  kitchen  from  morning  till  night. 
Was  up  every  day  long  before  it  was  light. 
Churning,  washing  or  baking — that  great  house  I 
swept 

From  garret  to  basement  while  hired  men  slept. 
Sometimes  it  was  midnight  ’ere  the  mending  was 
o’er. 

But  the  men  went  to  bed  just  at  dark  or  before. 

On  rainy  days,  too,  hired  men  went  to  town. 

Or  out  in  the  barns  on  the  hay  loafed  around. 
While  I  did  the  mopping,  cleaned  house.  Ironed 
clothes. 

The  farmer  and  hired  men  sat  down  to  a  doze. 
There  I  worked  till  the  harvest  and  haying  were 
o’er. 

The  thra.shing  all  done  I  was  wanted  no  more. 
“And  now,”  said  the  farmer,  “I’ll  pay  up  your  bill. 
You  lost  one  whole  day  when  your  children  were 
ill. 

You  went  home  to  see  ’em.  I’ll  not  count  that 
thoxigh 

For  you  saved  all  my  lambs  that  got  chilled  in  the 
snow. 

Nigh  three  hundred  dollars  you  saved  me,  by  gxim. 
So  I  make  you  a  present  of  that  day  at  hum. 

Them  sorrel  colts,  too,  that  the  hired  man  run 
'rhattlme  he  was  off  four  days  on  a  bum. 

I  was  offered  eight  hundred  for  them  colts  last 
spring, 

But  he  stove  ’em  up  so  not  a  dollar  they’d  bring. 
But  your  fussin’  and  bathin’  and  rubbin’  ’em  so 
Has  brought  them  round  right  and  I  very  well 
know 

They’d  bring  me  nine  hundred  dollars  to-day  on 
the  track  ; 

I’ll  reward  you  for  this,  you  deserve  something 
back 

So  your  trunk  to  the  depot  for  nothin’  I’ll  carry. 
It’s  most  train  time  now,  we  had  better  not  tarry.” 

“But  my  pay.  Farmer  Jones,  of  that  I  must  speak.” 
“Yes,”  said  he,  “you  have  earned  ’bout  a  dollar  a 
week.” 

“Four  dollars  a  month  !  Why  you  promised  to  pay 
According  to  men’s  wages  when  you  hired  me  that 
day.” 

“Thirty  dollars  a  mouth  I  pay  all  my  men. 

Dollar  a  week’s  ’bout  accordin’  to  what  I  pay  them. 
But  of  course  their  lost  time  I  don’t  dare  to  dock 
For  fear  they  would  break  things  or  damage  my 
flock.” 

The  political  field  I  have  cared  not  to  enter, 

I  knew  that  was  rotten  from  circle  to  center. 

But  I  wonder  sometimes  if  the  women  of  brain. 
Whose  lives  and  whose  motives  are  free  from  a 
stain. 

Wouldn’t  vote  just  as  wise  as  the  breeches  who 
come 

Fi’om  the  slums  of  the  orient,  all  reeking  with  rum. 
From  the  cellars  and  attics  and  criminal  docks 
They  cast  in  their  ballots  in  droves  and  in  flocks  ; 
They  respect  not  our  Sabbath,  our  Bible,  our 
schools. 

But  our  vile  politicians  all  use  them  as  tools. 
Tools  for  what?  To  forge  fetters  for  Liberty’s  feet. 
Our  national  bondage  they  soon  will  complete. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  church  of  the  people  of  God. 
Whose  long  row  of  martyrs  sleep  under  the  sod. 
Sure  that  was  the  spot  of  all  others  the  best, 

I  there  should  find  comfort,  protection  and  rest. 

I  united  with  them  while  my  full  heart  ran  o’er 
With  love  for  my  Maker  as  never  before. 

And  I  rose  up  in  church  just  to  tell  of  my  joy. 
When  out  spoke  the  Deacon,  my  bliss  to  destroy. 
Said  he,  “My  dear  sister,  pray  have  you  not  heard 
That  women  in  church  should  speak  not  a  word? 
For  don’t  you  remember  the  words  of  dear  Paul, 
Who  said  that  the  women  must  keep  silence  all?” 
And  I  answered  him  hotly,  “Paul  made  us  endure 
More  than  Arabs  and  heathens  have  done,  I  am 


To  degrade  every  woman  he  wrought  out  this  plan. 
For  Paul  was  a  bachelor — just  half  a  man. 

And  from  this  harsh  statement  I  cannot  refrain, 
Paxxl  showed  by  such  teachings  more  breeches 
than  brain.” 

Next  I  came  to  the  Orange  and  I  found  to  my  joy 
Its  precepts  and  principles  without  alloy. 

There  woman  stands  forth  the  true  equal  of  man. 
As  it  was  intended  in  God’s  all-wi.se  plan. 

Long  flourish  the  Grange,  the  one  spot  on  earth 
Where  brain  and  not  breeches  decides  our  true 
worth. 


“LACKOFKITCHEN  CONVENIENCES.” 

ABE  THE  WOMEN  TO  BLAME  FOB  THE  TIGHT 
PUBSE  STBINGS  ? 

AY  MAPLE’S  article,  page  702, 
under  the  above  heading,  brings 
to  mind  an  illustration.  One  morning 
last  July,  I  called  at  a  farm  house  just 
after  five  o’clock.  I  found  everything  in 
running  order  with  a  full  head  of  steam 
on.  Breakfast  had  been  eaten  ;  the  30 
high-grade  Jersey  cows  milked  and 
turned  to  pasture  ;  two  men  were  grind¬ 
ing  mowing  machine  knives  ;  another 
was  riding  a  machine  in  the  meadow 
close  by,  while  the  proprietor  was  busy 
doing  the  chores  of  the  morning.  I  saw 
the  morning’s  milk  and  that  of  the  night 
before,  all  set  in  deep  shot-gun  cans.  I 
said,  “Do  you  not  think  that  you  are  los¬ 


ing  a  good  deal  of  butter  fat  by  cream¬ 
ing  your  milk  in  that  way  ?  ” 

“  May  be,  but  we  are  nearing  the  300 
pounds  of  butter  notch  per  cow,  so  I 
think  we  get  most  of  it.” 

We  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  sat 
down  because  I  wanted  to  talk  to  the 
care-worn  looking  woman  who  was  hard 
at  work  over  a  hot  range  on  which  was 
a  boiler  of  steaming  clothes.  1  said, 
“  How  often  do  you  churn  ?  ” 

“  Every  day  except  Sundays.” 

“Who  skims  the  milk  and  washes  those 
cans;  the  men  folks  ?  ” 

“No;  1  do  it  and  the  churning,  too, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  a  rainy  day,  and 
some  of  the  men  folks  can  be  spared.” 

“  Well  I  am  going  to  propose  a  better 
way,  said  I.  It  is  this  :  Buy  a  325-pound 
cream  separator,  and  relegate  those  deep 
cans  to  the  sugar  house  over  there  in  the 
woods  ;  they  will  do  better  service  as  sap 
catchers  next  spring  than  they  do  now. 
You  will  save  all  the  work  of  washing 
and  caring  for  those  buckets,  and  wall 
have  the  milk,  in  an  hour,  12  hours  fur¬ 
ther  along  on  its  journey  to  the  butter 
package,  while  the  work  will  be  no 
harder.  ” 

‘  ‘  What  do  they  cost  ?  ” 

“Such  a  one  as  I  spoke  of  wdll  cost 
about  $125.” 

“  We  cannot  afford  it ;  besides  that, 
who’s  going  to  turn  that  crank,  if  we 
get  a  machine,  I’m  not  strong  enough, 
and  none  of  the  men  w’ould  do  it.” 

“  I  can  easily  arrange  all  that  for  you 
When  you  get  the  separator,  order  a 
small  dog  tread  power,  which  will  cost 
$12.  Put  that  lazy  mastiff  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  patrol  the  door  yard 
into  the  tread  power  and  make  him  pay 
for  his  breakfast.  When  through  sepa¬ 
rating  the  milk,  bring  out  the  churn, 


and  belt  that  on  to  the  power,  and  allow 
the  dog  to  pay  for  his  dinner.  tJet  a 
washing  machine  and  hitch  the  power  to 
that,  and  again  to  the  grindstone  and 
fanning  mill,  if  you  have  one,  and  inake 
him  pay  for  his  supper  and  lodging.  He 
is  big  enough  to  run  ‘  double  headers  ’ 
all  ’round.  You  try  it,  and  my  word  for 
it,  when  I  next  see  you,  you  will  look 
like  a  young  girl  instead  of  an  almost 
worn-out  woman.” 

“  But  such  an  arrangement  would  soon 
wear  out  the  dog  and  the  power,  and  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  way.” 

“  Well  !”  said  I,  rising  to  go,  “  every 
one  should  know  best  about  his  busine.ss; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  dogs  and  powers 
are  more  easily  replaced  than  bright,  in¬ 
telligent,  hard-working  women  ;  that 
they  will  be  found  plentiful  when  such 
women  are  all  sleeping  over  there  in  the 
cemetery.  Good  morning  !” 

She  made  no  answer,  merely  saying, 
“  Good  morning  ”  in  reply. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  that  woman, 
had  .she  “  put  her  foot  down,”  could  not 
have  had  her  way  about  it  ?  The  family 
— for  farmers — is  well  off,  and  the  farm 
one  of  the  best.  But  she  seemed  more 
than  willing  to  keep  on  in  her  work  of 
making  ready  for  the  grave,  because  a 


change  would  “wear  out  the  dog  and  the 
tread  power.”  c.  w.  jennings. 


IN  WASHINGTON  STATE. 

OOD  fires  and  plenty  of  warmth 
make  a  cheerful  wife  ;  poor  fires, 
a  very  cross  one.  We  depend  here,  prin¬ 
cipally,  on  fir  and  cedar  for  fires.  I  can 
imagine  that  I  hear  you  say,  “Well! 
what  better  does  any  one  want  ?  Cedar, 
why  !  here  in  the  East  we  .save  the 
smallest  piece  we  can  find  for  kindling.” 

At  this  very  moment,  my  oven  is  full 
of  that  detestable  cedar,  baking  and 
roasting  that  I  may  have  wood  dry 
enough  to  get  dinner  with.  And  if  I 
want  to  bake  bread,  pie  or  cake,  that 
oven  is  kept  going  pretty  lively  all  the 
morning  to  get  enough  wood  ahead  for 
the  purpose.  Even  green  fir  burns  fairly 
well,  but  the  ranchers  sell  it  when  they 
can  for  lumber,  and  it  gets  burned  up 
first  if  it  is  used  for  firewood. 

If  there  is  an  Eastern  farmer’s  wife 
discontented  with  her  lot,  when  she  has 
her  lovely  oak  or  hickory  w’ood-pile,  or 
coal,  she  would  better  not  try  to  better 
her  lot  by  coaxing  her  husband  to  go 
West. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  articles  in  the 
various  farm  papers  about  the  husband 


sharing  equally  with  the  wife.  Why, 
bless  your  heart  !  all  that  most  ranch¬ 
ers  here  have  to  depend  on,  is  butter  and 
egg  money.  It  must  provide  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shoes,  etc.,  and  beyond  a  few  vege¬ 
tables  sold  during  the  summer,  the  new 
farmer  in  this  State  has  no  income  be¬ 
yond  what  he  earns  at  hard  day’s  labor 
in  some  mill,  or  in  cutting  shingle  bolts, 
clearing  land  or  maybe  helping  some 
older  farmer  cut  his  hay  or  dig  his  pota¬ 
toes.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  so  everywhere 
here  ;  there  are  fine  wheat  farms,  fine 
fruit  farms,  fine  hay  farms,  but  they  be¬ 
long  to  old  pioneers,  and  are  the  result 
of  much  time  and  labor.  He  needs  all 
the  smiles,  cheering  words  and  bountiful 
dinners  a  wife  can  give  him  to  keep  up 
his  courage,  for  if  there  is  a  way  in  this 
world  to  cheer  a  man,  ’tis  with  a  good 
square  meal.  A  wise  wife  will  never 
place  rich  food  before  her  husband,  for 
in  the  end  it  produces  dysjiepsia  ;  and  I 
say  most  emphatically  deliver  me  from 
a  dyspeptic  husband.  More  of  fruit,  less 
of  pie  and  cake  ;  more  of  vegetables,  less 
rich  fried  meats  and  rich  gravie.s.  That’s 
what  we  want.  Stomach  trouble  is  un¬ 
known  in  our  house  and  we  mean  to  keep 
it  .so.  .MABEL  H.  MON8EY. 

THE  REAL  ENJOYMENTS  OF  LIFE. 

USIC,  fishing  and  watermelon  eating 
are  the  real  enjoyments  of  life, 
all  other  pleasures  being  more  or  less 
visionary,  elusive,  undefinable.  These 
three  contribute,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
enjoyment  to  the  greatest  number.  What 
the  world  would  be  without  music,  is 
past  reckoning  ;  and  we  need  not  stop 
to  consider  the  ouestion,  for  Nature  has 
furnished  a  host  of  musicians  among  the 
feathered  tribe,  whose  sweet  voices  will 
delight  us  forever,  accompanied  by  the 
sighing  winds  and  the  murmuring  waves. 
Sidney  Lanier  wrote:  “  To  make  a  home 
out  of  a  household,  given  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials — to  wit,  wife,  children,  a  friend  or 
two,  and  a  house — two  other  things  are 
necessary.  These  are  a  good  fire  and 
good  music.  And  inasmuch  as  we  can 
do  without  the  fire  for  half  the  year,  I 
may  say  music  is  the  one  es.sential.  Late 
explorers  say  they  have  found  some  na¬ 
tions  that  had  no  God,  but  1  have  not 
read  of  any  that  had  no  music.  Music 
means  harmony  ;  harmony  means  love  ; 
love  means — God  !  ”  Among  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  even  among  the  rud¬ 
est,  uncivilized  tribes,  music  will  be 
found  to  form  an  important  part  of  their 
most  sacred  ceremonies  as  well  as  of  their 
most  frivolous  amusements.  I  place  music 
as  the  highest,  purest,  sweetest  enjoy¬ 
ment  known  to  man  or  the  angels. 

A  Sportsman's  Pleasure. 

To  mention  fishing  after  music,  may 
seem  to  many,  a  leap  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  ;  but  fishing  is  a  true, 
honest  enjoyment — also  for  the  greatest 
number.  From  the  boy  who  runs  away 
from  school,  to  go  fishing  with  a  hickory 
limb,  a  bit  of  cord  and  a  bent  pin,  to 
the  statesman  or  millionaire  with  his 
private  yacht  and  elaborate  outfit,  there 
is  no  difference  in  their  enjoyment,  and 
no  doubt  about  its  reality — if  the  fish 
are  biting  ! 

Oh,  gently  to  east  a  line  far  o’er  the 
rippling  water,  to  feel  the  little  nibble 
at  the  bait,  to  grow  suddenly  scientific, 
and  play  the  wily  bass  with  yards  and 
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yards  of  line,  then  with  a  steady,  dex¬ 
terous  twirl  finally  to  land  him  in  your 
boat  I  Believe  me,  that  is  a  joy  wholly 
without  alloy  ! 

I’eople  say  the  negroes  are  the  hap¬ 
piest  people  under  the  sun.  Are  they 
ever  happier  than  when  eating  water¬ 
melon  ?  A  slice  of  cool  watermelon, 
how  sweet  it  is  ! 

At  the  Woi'ld’s  Fair,  we  stopped  at  a 
Bedouin  tent,  where  half  a  dozen  swarthy 
men  were  feasting  on  watermelon.  An 
educated,  dark-skinned  official,  wearing 
a  red  fez,  came  up  and  also  took  a  slice, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  “hunk” 
of  melon — for  it  was  not  cut  in  slices — 
and,  with  a  how  to  us,  he  said:  “They 
would  not  like  it  if  I  did  not  eat  with 
them.” 

“Do  they  like  watermelon  ?  ”  we 
asked. 

“Oh  !  ”  with  another  how  and  express¬ 
ive  glance,  “  cr-crj/  hody  likes  wa-ter- 
melon  !  ”  No  pen  could  portray  the 
eloquence  he  threw  into  that  short  sen¬ 
tence.  DOOIA  DYKKNS. 


A  SCHOOL  GIRL’S  WARDROBE. 

H  EvSK  have  heen  hard  times  for  us, 
since  my  hu.shand’s  long  illness 
last  summer,  which  not  only  stopped  his 
income  for  two  or  three  mouths,  hut 
caused  the  small  amount  we  had  saved 
for  a  rainy  day,  to  grow  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  it  disappeared  entirely. 
It  has  heen  one  of  our  rules  ever  since 
we  were  married,  never  to  go  in  debt  if 
we  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

Our  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  needed 
to  he  provided  with  comfortable  cloth¬ 
ing  to  wear  to  school  ;  for  we  were  anx¬ 
ious  that  she  should  not  miss  a  day,  un¬ 
less  prevented  by  sickness.  So  I  set  to 
work  to  prepare  her  clothing  for  winter, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  old  material,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  I  decided  to  tell 
other  mothers  about  it.  Two  flannel 
skirts  were  lengthened  by  putting  ruffles 
of  black  flannel  around  the  bottoms,  and 
a  third  by  letting  out  a  tuck,  and  adding 
a  narrow  edging  of  lace,  crocheted  out  of 
red  yarn. 

The  .skirt  and  overskirt  of  my  old  flan¬ 
nel  dress  were  taken  apart,  and  washed. 
As  the  color  was  too  light  for  winter,  I 
dyed  it  a  beautiful  navy  blue  with  dia¬ 
mond  dye.  A  dress  was  then  made,  with 
a  plain  waist,  plain  full  skirt,  and  leg 
of  mutton  sleeves.  A  dark-red  dre.ss  that 
she  had  worn  last  winter,  was  sponged 
with  water  in  which  soap  bark  chips  had 
been  boiled,  rinsed  through  clear  water, 
dried  and  ironed.  It  was  lengthened  by 
putting  a  bias  piece  of  plaid  around  the 
bottom.  New  .sleeves  were  also  made  of 
the  plaid. 

Three  new  long-sleeved  gingham  aprons 
were  made  to  wear  with  these  dresses. 
They  always  look  neat,  and  save  the 
dresses  so  much  !  An  old  shawl  cro¬ 
cheted  out  of  black  yarn,  was  raveled 
out,  and  from  it  I  crocheted  a  hood,  and 
knit  mittens  and  stockings.  1  am  par¬ 
tial  to  home-knit  stockings  ;  they  are  a 
great  deal  more  durable,  and  are  warmer 
than  those  we  can  buy. 

A  warm  cloak  was  a  very  necessary 
article,  and  for  a  while  1  wondered  where 
it  was  coming  from  ;  but  1  happened  to 
have  a  long,  light-brown  newmarket  that 
1  had  worn  several  winters.  On  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  light,  I  discovered  that  the 
sleeves  and  part  of  the  waist  were  badly 
worn,  but  the  lower  part  was  still  good. 
It  was  heavy  cloth,  and  contained  a  little 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  CastoriSi 


We  would  like  to  see  a  woman  get  that 
S400  piano.  See  page  800.  This  is  surely 
a  prize  worth  trying  for.  Remember  that 
it  is  extra  above  regular  commissions. 


cotton.  So,  after  taking  it  apart  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  worn  portions,  it  was  dyed 
a  rich  garnet  with  diamond  dye  for  cot¬ 
ton.  These  cotton  dyes  produce  beauti- 
fiil  colors  on  mixed  goods.  The  new 
cloak  has  a  plain  waist  and  a  full  skirt, 
edged  with  a  band  of  black  astrakhan, 
part  of  the  trimming  of  an  old  cloak.  A 
cape  of  astrakhan  was  made  to  wear 
with  it,  not  only  making  a  pretty  finish 
for  the  cloak,  but  keeping  the  shoulders 
warm.  She  can  go  to  school  now,  looking 
as  neat  and  well  dressed  as  many  a  richer 
man’s  daughter.  ei.sik  okay. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6233.  Misses'  Apron. 

Victoria  lawn  and  swiss  embroidery 
make  a  very  attractive  apron  for  school 
girls.  They  always  wear  out  sleeves 
first,  and  mothers  will  find  it  economy 
to  replace  them  with  new  ones  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  color,  so  that  old  dresses  can  be 
worn  with  this  apron,  and  do  duty  for  a 
long  time.  Aprons  in  this  style  are 
made  from  black  India  silk,  alpaca,  bril- 


6233. — MiSSES’  APRON. 


liantine  and  decorated  with  feather 
stitching  in  colored  silk.  Pattern  (523.3 
is  cut  in  five  .sizes,  viz.:  (5,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Skef-controe. — We  get  this  anecdote 
from  Harper’s  Bazar.  It  illustrates 
Young  America’s  ability  to  answer  for 
his  actions  :  “Two  distingui.shed  literary 
men  were  one  day  discussing  certain 
peculiarities  of  our  modern  youth,  when 
one  of  them  remarked  :  ‘  There  is  no 
more  emotion  among  them.  My  children 
read  books  over  which  I  used,  at  their 
age,  to  weep  copiously ;  but  they  are 
apparently  unmoved.’  The  12-year-old 
daughter  of  the  speaker  sat  near  by, 
drinking  in  the  discussion.  At  this  point 
she  felt  it  nece.ssary  to  defend  her  class. 

‘  You  are  entirely  mistaken,  papa,’  she 
interpolated,  with  some  heat.  ‘  It  is  not 
that  emotion  has  gone  out.  It  is  only 
that  self-control  has  come  in.’  ” 

A  IIoME.\iAi)K  Cheese  Grater.— Grated 
chee.se  forms  a  part  of  a  number  of 
dishes,  and  is  sometimes  .served  alone. 
Fig.  214  shows  how  an  excellent  grater 
may  be  made  from  a  tin  can.  The  bottom 
is  punctured  with  a  nail  at  close  inter¬ 
vals,  the  nail  being  driven  from  the 
inside.  The  cheese  box  is  merely  a  little 
frame,  with  a  cover  to  fit  inside  to  be 
pre.ssed  down  on  the  cheese  until  all  is 
grated.  A  rivet  fastens  the  box  to  the 
can,  and  a  small  block  or  nail  fastened 
to  the  arm  of  the  box,  prevents  the  box 
from  touching  the  grater  surface.  To 
use  it,  place  the  cover  over  the  cheese 
and  pressing  on  the  cover,  move  the  box 
round  and  round  ;  the  grated  cheese  will 
fall  into  the  plate  or  whatever  be  placed 
under  the  grater. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  u.se  “Mrs.  Win.s- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— 


BORROWED  BITS  OF  WISDOM. 

Truth  flght.s  for  place  iji  every  human  heart, 
Though  cru.shetl  too  oft  by  things  of  baser  part; 
As  e’en  among  the  weeds  the  sluggard’s  garden 
grows — 

In  solitary  bloom  appears  a  single  rose. 

—  William  Hunter  liirckhead. 

- Co.MMERcrAE  BuEEETiN  :  “  The  most 

dangerous  hole  in  a  man’s  pocket  is  the 
one  at  the  top.” 

- John  Stuart  Miei-  :  “I  have  learned 

to  seek  my  happiness  by  limiting  my  de¬ 
sires,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  sat¬ 
isfy  them.” 

. . .  .Christian  Work  :  “  Obedience  is  the 
path  of  life,  and  the  child  taught  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  parents,  easiest  learns  to  submit 
to  the  Lord.” 

. . .  .New  York  Press  :  “  Unless  she  is  a 
genius,  or  can  find  no  other  way  of  sup¬ 
porting  herself,  1  believe  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  nature  of  a  w  oman 
who  insists  upon  trying  to  get  on  the 
stage.” 

....CoR.  OF  The  Housekeeper:  “Ideas 
do  not  wait  for  leisure  ;  they  must  be 
expressed  now,  or  never,  as  a  rule.  A 
chapter  from  your  every-day  life,  passed 
on  to  fainting  hearts  may  be  more  than 
the  most  beautifully  written  novel  could 
be.” 

....The  Yankee  Beade  :  “The  man 
who  is  really  succe.ssful  builds  his  char¬ 
acter  while  he  is  building  his  prosperity; 
and  though  the  prosperity  yield  to  acci¬ 
dent  and  vanish,  he  still  has  something 
left — a  treasure  which  neither  moth  nor 
rust  can  corrupt.  ” 

- Mrs.  Burton  Kingseand  in  Ladies’ 

Ho.mk  Journae  :  “  I  believe  that  half 

the  reckless  marriages  are  the  result  of 
the  girls’  unsatisfied  craving  for  love  and 
approbation  at  home.  Many  a  girl  is 
ready  to  give  her  love  to  almost  any  one 
that  will  love  her,  because  her  heart  is 
hungry.  Those  at  home,  perhaps,  tell 
her  of  her  faults — of  course,  for  her  good 
— but  rarely  is  she  ‘  made  much  of,’ 
rarely  assured  that  they  are  fond  and 
proud  of  her.  If  comparisons  are  made 
with  other  girls,  they  are,  perhaps,  to 
her  disadvantage,  and  so  she  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  man  who  tells  her 
of  love  and  admiration.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruiial  New-Yokkek. 


Keeps 

Leather 

a.s  good  as  new — 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it — a  swob 
with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “How  to  Take 
Cake  of  Leather,”  send  to 

\'ACL'UM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BREAK FA ST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 


BOILINC  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SftVE  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

It  has  120  Cross  Tubes  where  48(56 
sq.  in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus 
making  ONE  stove  or  furnace  do  the 
work  of  TWO.  Send  postal  for  proofs 
from  prominent  men. 

To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  filled 
at  WHOLESALE  price,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rocheattr,  N,  Y, 


THE 
OLD 


Can  be  made  as  good  a.s 
new,  if  you  recover  it  with 
PANTASOTE.  The  buggy 
the  old  arm 
thing  in  fact 
out  and  needs 


cushions  o  r 
chair,  any- 
that  Is  worn 
reupholstering,  can  he 
coverid  with  PANTA- 
SOTS,  which  looks, 
feels  and  wears  like  leather,  and  costs  half  as 
much.  If  not  for  sale  by  your  Dealer  notify  us. 
Send  for  FREE  SAMPLES  to 


SOFA 


PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Wakekooms  :  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Mills;  Passaic,  N.  J. 


pn  R  IIADRY  AUINGIXIN,  lEE.,  Muuu- 
kUi  Hi  I1III1U  I  y  facturer  of  Black  Cattle 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Rugs,  Caps,  etc. 


Ayer 

CHERRY 

Pectoral 

For  Colds  and  Coughs 

received 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

AT  THE 

World’s 

FAIR. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wa.sh  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  In  I  use 

wnsh^ard  and  with  much  more  case.  This  applies  to 
WuMhlng  Muchlnc  which  will  f>e  se,R 
on  trial  at  wholesale  i)rlcei  If  not  satlsfa<;tory  nionev  re. 
funded.  Agents  WnnU-d.  Forexclnslve  terrltorv  terms 
and  prices  write  l-OKTLAM)  MKO.  CO.,  Itox  H,l-orllan;i,1n,|“ 


GAME  OF 

The  Newest  and  Best  Yet. 
By  Mail  for  ss  cts. 

I’t  fail  to  get  one  of  your  dealer,  or  of 
Greenfield  Kovelty  Co.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

CARDS! 


ENTERPRISE 


-O-TINNED 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 

M  ince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  &c.,  &C. 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 


The  Enterprise  HTg  Co. 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philada^Vd 
SEXI)  FOR  (’ATALOOUE,  FKEE. 


Farm  and  Fireside  says  : 

“  It  i.s  the  only  Meat  Chopper 
we  ever  saw  that  we  Would 
give  house  room.  It  has 
proven  such  a  very  use- 
ful  machine  that  we 
lU  want  our  readers  to 

enjoy  its  benefits 
with  us.” 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


No  IQ  At/  American 
no.  Agriculturist  says  : 

$3.00.  “  We  have  given  this 

f  Meatchopper  a  thorough 
trial  with  ino.st  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  They  excel 
anything  of  the  kind  made 
In  either  hemisphere.” 


8oo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“WE  ARREST  YOUR  ATTENTION!” 

In  the  name  of  the  uncommon  wealth  we  purpose  to  distribute  on  May  1,  1895.  Short  stories  must  rule  this  w'eek.  A  page  is  all  too  small  to  hold 
what  we  wish  to  say.  We  give  the  facts  ;  you  must  make  a  mighty  effort  to  supply  the  imagination  and  read  the  manufacturers’  catalogues.  As  usual, 

WE  ARE  AFTER  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


you  are  after  a  job.  We  have  already  given  away  nearly  $1,000— no,  not  given  it  away,  but  paid  it  out— for  good,  honest  subscription  work.  Here  we 
come  with  another  fistful  of  values  for  the  campaign  beginning  December  17,  1894,  and  ending  May  I,  1895.  Those  who  send 
subscriptions  during  that  period,  may  retain  the  usual  agent’s  commission.  We  shall  continue  to  offer  the  $2.00  ^  day  Cash  Prize  for  the  largest  daily 
clubs.  In  addition,  we  offer  31  f1rSt“Cla8S  premiums  follows:  You  understand  that  lack  of  space  alone  prevents  our  saying  more  about  them. 
We  guarantee  them  all  first-class  in  every  respect — just  exactly  what  you  would  pay  your  CASU  for.  The  agent  sending  the  largest  club  during  the 
period  named,  has  first  choice,  second  largest,  second  choice,  and  so  on. 

The  Kalamazoo  Buggy. 


Just  what  you  want  to  take  your  wife 
to  ride  in.  In  style,  painting,  finish  and 
quality  of  material,  you  will  find  this 
A  No.  1.  It  is  worth  $100  of  any  honest 
man’s  cash.  You  will  .see  a  picture  of  it  in 
the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Kalamazoo 
Wagon  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. 

Lots  of  men  want  this  and  know  all 
about  it.  They  don’t  feel  quite  able  to 
buy  it  this  year.  Here  is  the  chance  for 
them.  No  description  needed  by  one 
who  has  studied  it.  The  one  we  offer  is 
as  good  as  any  ever  sent  out  by  the 
Aspinwall  Mfg.  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  Baby  Tread  Power. 

This  little  “power”  is  just  the  thing 
for  turning  a  separator,  or  any  small 
machine  that  can  be  run  by  a  crank.  A 
goat,  sheep,  calf  or  small  cow  or  bull 
can  find  honorable  and  useful  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  machine,  and  give  the 
man’s  back  a  rest.  Made  by  the  St. 
Albans  Foundry  Company,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

The  Winger  Windmill. 

We  find  many  people  looking  about  for 
a  good  windmill  to  use  for  pumping 
water,  grinding  feed  and  similar  jobs. 
Here  it  is  just  crying  for  some  one  to 
come  along  with  a  small  club  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Lack  of  space  cuts  off  our 
description.  Send  to  E.  B.  Winger,  “the 
Windmill  Man,”  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  see 
what  it  is. 

The  Eclipse  Corn  Planter. 

You  hitch  this  tool  to  a  horse,  fill  the 
hoppers,  grab  the  handles,  say,  “get 
up  !  ”  and  off  it  goes  planting  corn,  peas 
or  beans,  and  di'opping  fertilizer  just 
where  you  want  it.  It  is  all  done  much 
better  than  you  can  do  it  by  hand — with 
all  due  respect  for  your  ability.  The 
Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Company,  Enfield, 
N.  IL,  can  prove  these  statements  if 
you  demand  proof. 

The  Red  Jacket  Sprayer. 

Here  you  have  a  machine  made  like  a 
wheelbarrow,  with  wheel,  handles  and 
tank,  with  suitable  gearing  to  work  a 
pump  attachment.  You  take  up  the 
handles,  and  walk  along  the  rows  and 
whiff  !  goes  the  spray  on  both  sides — if 
you  want  it.  This  beats  a  Knapsack 
sprayer  to  death,  for  the  wheel  is 
stouter  than  your  back.  The  Field  Force 
Pump  Company,  Loekport,  N.  Y.,  will 
supply  facts  about  this. 


THE  EMERSON  UPRIGHT  PIANO. 

Now  here  is  something  that  will  give  tone  to  the  efforts  of 
wife,  sweetheart  or  daughter.  We  head  the  list  of  premiums 
with  this  magnificent  instrument,  because  we  know  it  will 
start  the  energies  of  every  member  of  the  household.  A 


home  without  music  of  some  sort  is  not  wholly  what  it  ought 
to  be — that  is,  if  there  are  young  folks  in  it.  Think  what  a 
center  of  melody  and  good-feeling  this  piano  can  be  made. 
It  is  worth  $400  in  cash  of  anybody’s  money.  It  is  made  by 
the  Emerson  Piano  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  will  be 
guaranteed  equal  to  the  best  in  finish,  quality  and  tone. 


The  Columbus  Buggy. 

We  want  the  farmer  to  ride  around  in 
comfort  and  good  shape,  when  he  goes 
at  all,  and  so  we  have  secured  still  an¬ 
other  buggy  for  a  premium.  This  one  is 
worth  every  cent  of  $60.  We  have  it  in 
stock  now,  so  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  It  may  be  yours  if  you 
will  it  so  ! 

An  Excellent  Road  Cart. 

Just  the  thing  for  you  to  use  in  shack¬ 
ing  off  over  the  hills,  or  when  you  want 
to  speed  the  old  mare.  This  cart  is  light, 
durable  and  strong,  like  all  the  goods 
made  by  the  Kalamazoo  Wagon  Com¬ 
pany,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Stevens’  “  Sure-Shot”  Rifle. 

This  will  put  a  ball  just  w'here  you 
aim  it.  Of  course,  the  “  sureness  ”  of  the 
shot  depends  largely  on  the  shooter  as 
well  as  on  the  rifie.  A  boy  can  take  this 
rifie  and  reduce  the  woodchuck  crop  so 
that  it  will  be  a  complete  failure.  The 
rifie  weighs  33^  pounds,  has  a  20- inch 
barrel,  and  uses  a  22-calibre  run-fire 
cartridge.  We  have  four  of  them,  so  a 
boy  will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  one  for  a 
very  small  club.  Made  by  J.  Stevens  & 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Victor  Hot-Water  Brooder. 

This  “wooden  hen”  will  mother  your 
little  chicks,  and  do  its  full  duty  so  long 
as  you  keep  up  the  supply  of  water  and 
heat.  You  will  receive  it  all  complete — 
glass  top,  lamp  and  screen  cover,  and  all. 
Many  poultrymen  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  this  brooder.  It  beats  an 
old  hen,  according  to  the  maker.  Geo. 
Ertel,  Quincy,  Ill. 

The  Rival  Lawn  Mower. 

Keep  your  lawn  neat  and  clean,  or 
plow  it  up.  Don’t  tie  the  calf  out  there 
to  keep  the  grass  gnawed  down,  but  do 
it  in  good  shape  with  a  good  lawn 
mower.  This  “  rival  ”  will  do  the  act 
with  little  effort  on  your  part.  Made  by 
the  Chadborn  &  Coldwell  Mfg.  Company, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Level  Cultivator 

The  beauty  of  this  cultivator  is  that 
the  width  as  well  as  the  depth  of  its 
work,  can  be  regulated  at  will.  By 
simply  pulling  a  lever,  the  man  at  the 
handles  can  raise  or  lower  the  wheel  in 
front  or  widen  or  narrow  the  distance 
between  the  teeth.  You  don’t  have  to 
change  any  bolts  to  do  this.  Made  by  the 
Syracuse  Plow  Company,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


The  Z,  Breed  Weeder  and  Cul¬ 
tivator. 

Bear  in  mind,  this  is  the  Z.  Breed 
weeder — that  one  with  the  curved  teeth 
— something  like  a  hay  rake.  These 
teeth  scratch  and  work  among  the  plants 
almost  like  a  well-directed  hand.  You 
might  almost  call  it  human  steel,  to  see 
the  way  it  rips  out  the  weeds,  and  slides 
over  the  good  plants.  Circulars  from  the 
Z.  Breed  Weeder  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Champion  Milk  Cooler. 

A  man  can’t  remain  sweet-tempered  if 
he  does  not  keep  cool.  Same  with  milk. 
The  “animal  heat ’’must  be  driven  out 
of  it  at  once  if  you  expect  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  If  you  ask  our  advice  as  to  the 
oest  way  to  get  rid  of  this  “  animal 
heat,”  we  shall  say,  “  get  up  a  small 
club — win  this  premium.”  Made  by 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Company,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness. 

We  have  used  this  harness,  and  know 
just  what  it  is.  There  are  no  traces  to 
tangle  around  the  horses’  feet,  and  no 
whiffletrees  to  bark  trees  or  horses’ 
heels.  In  our  judgment,  a  team  can 
haul  a  heavier  load  with  this  harness 
than  with  the  old  style  traces.  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  See  a  picture  of  it 
in  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Sherwood 
Harness  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  Superior  Land  Roller  and 
Grass  Seeder. 

The  extremely  dry  season  just  passed, 
was  a  hard  one  on  wheat  and  grass  seed¬ 
ing.  In  many  cases,  the  seeds  lay  dor¬ 
mant  for  weeks  for  lack  of  moisture  to 
sprout  them.  It  was  found  that  a  good 
rolling  after  seeding  assisted  germina¬ 
tion.  By  firming  the  surface  soil,  moist¬ 
ure  was  attracted  there — just  the  reverse 
of  cultivation.  The  Superior  land  roller 
has  no  superior  for  this  work.  Made  by 
John  Moore’s  Son  Company,  New  York 
City.  There  is  a  seeding  attachment. 

The  Leggett  Paris- Green  Gun. 

This  gun  applies  dry  Paris-green,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
flour  or  plaster.  It  does  it  rapidly  and 
well.  We  feel  sure  that  this  “  dry  bug 
fighting  ”  is  sure  to  become  very  general. 
You  will  surely  want  this  gun  if  you 
think  of  keeping  up  with  the  procession. 
It  is  all  right. 

$50  in  Cash. 

We  divide  $50  into  10  prizes  of  $5  each, 
so  that  the  smaller  clubs  may  have  a 
fair  show.  This  makes  a  total  of  31 
prizes,  so  that  there  may  be  a  wider 
range  for  choice,  and  a  fairer  division 
of  these  gifts. 


NOW  YOU  UNDERSTAND  THE  SITUATION. 

These  articles  are  all  of  good  reputation,  and  it  is  easy  for  you  to  investigate  their  merits.  In  every  case,  you  can  go  to  headquarters  and  learn  for 
yourself  just  what  they  are.  This  is  the  fourth  subscription  campaign  of  the  season.  It  differs  from  former  ones  only  in  the  fact  that  there  are 

MORE  PREMIUMS  AND  MORE  TIME  TO  WIN  THEM. 

This  offer  is  for  clubs  sent  from  December  17  to  May  i,  1895. 


Renewals  and  new  subscriptions  count  the  same.  Two  six- 
months’  or  four  trial  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one 
yearly.  You  take  the  regular  commission. 

The  Premiums  are  extra  to  the  largest  31  clubs. 

Special  Cash  Rebate  Terms  to  Those  Who  Prefer  Them. 

THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER, . NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  $2  cash  will  be  mailed  each  night  to  the  sender  of  the  largest 
club  for  that  day. 

We  will  send  sample  copies,  posters  and  circulars  to  all  who  can 
use  them.  The  largest  club  secures  first  choice,  and  so  on. 


;  GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Com . 

Oats . 

VKGETABLKS. 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Danish,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Cauliflower.  D.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl 

Celery.  Mich.,  per  do/,  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

Ii.  I.  and  .Tersey,  per  doz  bunches 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots . 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Ela.,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Fla.,  per  crate . . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Ijettuce,  .lersey,  per  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Onions.  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches  .. 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . . 

Turnips,  Jersey.  Russia,  per  bbl . 


.(»  @72 
.52  @59 
.63  @66 
,58  @60 
.60  @62 
.49  @59 
.34  @42Ji^ 


Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
Makes  Hens  Lay 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras. 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

First  . 

Seeonds  . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  first . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  first . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  extra . 

Tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first. 

Western  and  N’western,  average  best. . . . 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime . 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts  .... 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good . 

Refrigerator,  Inferior,  per  case . 

Seconds,  per  case . 

Limed,  per  doz . 

FRUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  bbl . 

Spy.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . .  . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  11  0(K^13  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 9  00@11  00 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  f)0@9  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  00@8  00 

Per  crate . 2  T5@3  .50 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  50@3  25 

Long  Island,  per  crate . 2  50@3  25 

Grapes,  Niagara,  5-lb  basket .  10@  20 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  11@  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  15@  20 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  00@3  00 

Lemons.  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  .50@3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box . 1  25@2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...2  00@2  12 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box  ....  ’ 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  per  box . 

Pears,  Lawrence,  per  bbl  . 

Vicar,  per  bbl . . 

Boston  other  kinds,  per  box  — 

GAME 

Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz . 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair. 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair  .... 

Drawn,  per  pair . . . 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair  ... 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Pin-tall,  undrawn,  per  pair. .... 

Drawn,  per  pair . 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  . 

English  snipe,  per  doz . . 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 

Grass,  per  doz . . 

Rabbits,  per  pair  ......  . 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair  .... 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  Shot,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb. . . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . . 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb  . . 

No.  2,  per  lb . . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  „ 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs. 2  00  @  — 

Southern . 1  00  @2  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @2  75 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  ( 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  ' 

Michigan,  In  bulk,  per  100  lbs . 1  50®1  ' 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  t 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  t 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  00®2  ( 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  C 

Va.  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl .  75@1  2 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime .  10  @  11 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime  .  9  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  @  9 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  prime .  8  @  8! 

Western,  Inferior .  2  @  5 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good .  10  @  12 

Jersey,  prime .  9  @  10 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  7  @  9 

Western,  prime .  7  @  8 

Western,  Inferior .  2  @  4 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime .  8  @  9 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 7  @  8 

Western,  prime .  7  @  7i 

Western,  inferior .  2  @  4 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime .  10  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  9  @  11 

Western .  6  @  10 

Geese,  Md.,  prime .  8  @  10 

Western .  5  @  8 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  7! 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10) 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  .50  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  80  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  .30 


,2  00@4  00 
.4  00@5  00 
,  75@  — 

,  50@  ()0 
.1  50@3  50 
.  25@  50 
.  5@  20 

75@1  00 
,  40@  50 
.4  00@5  00 
,1  .50@3  00 
.2  00@5  00 
.  — @  — 
.2  00@4  00 


.24  @— 
.25  @2514 
.22  @24 
.20  @21 
.15  @17 
.23  @— 
.20  @21 
,17  @19 
.15  @16 
.18  @20 
.13  @15 
.12  @1214 
.15  @16 
.12^@13 
.11  @12 
.13)^@15 
,13  @14 
.\2\4®n 
.11  @— 

.  9]4®10% 


Because  it  furnishes  the  food  elements  that  eggs 
are  made  of  in  such  a  form  that  the  production 
of  eggs  will  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
hen’s  vitality ;  and  this  is 

Because  it  also  furnishes  strength  and  health-sus¬ 
taining  food  for  the  hen  herself. 

Animal  iVlEAL  is  a  dean,  sweet,  and  wholesome  com¬ 
bination  of  thoroughly  cooked  meat  and  bone, 
dried  and  finely  ground,  easily  and  quickly  di¬ 
gested.  It  is 

Cheaper  than  Scraps,  that  is,  more  economical,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  concentrated ;  it  contains  more 
real  food  to  the  pound  by  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent.  It  is 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW.  YOU  KNOW! 

IF  YOU  don’t  see  what  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 


Apple  Seeds. — When  should  they  be  planted, 

'spring  or  fall  ?  .i.  t.  o. 

Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Ans. — In  the  fall,  in  broad  drills. 

Dangerous  Dynamite,— Does  dynamite  become 
dangerous  after  being  manufactured  for  some 
time  ?  Might  not  the  highly  explosive  glycerine 
ooze  to  the  outside  of  the  stick  and  cause  danger? 

White  Hall,  Va.  .i.  w.  b. 

ANS. — Dynamite  is  dangerous  at  any  time,  for 
people  who  do  not  use  caution,  to  handle.  Whether 
it  grows  more  so,  we  do  not  know.  What  say  the 
experts  ? 

Portland  Cement  Floors. — What  would  be  the 
cost  per  square  yard  of  a  Portland  cement  floor  ? 

How  should  it  be  made  for  a  cow  stable,  or  a  hog 
house  ?  D.  B.  B. 

Dormansville,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — ^The  cost  depends  upon  the  price  of  cement, 
which  varies  in  different  places,  the  cost  of  labor, 
etc.  It  is  difficult  to  estim.ate  without  knowing 
these.  Rosendale  cement  is  usually  used  for  the 
first  course,  and  Portland  for  the  finishing  coat. 

See  answer  to  O.  W.  A.,  page  793. 

Canada  Hay. — Does  Canada  furnish  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  more  than  one-half  the  hay  that  is 
consumed  in  those  cities  ?  w.  e.  p. 

Eden,  N,  Y. 

Ans. — No.  Much  of  the  Canada  hay  that  comes 
to  New  York  is  not  for  consumption  here,  but  is 
in  bond  for  shipment  to  England.  Experienced 
dealers  say  that  probably  not  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  hay  used  here  comes  from  Canada. 

Canada  hay,  too,  has  rather  a  bad  reputation. 

Much  of  it  that  has  been  exported  has  been  found 
to  be  of  quality  far  inferior  to  its  grade,  as  deal¬ 
ers  who  have  handled  it  have  discovered  to  their 
loss.  One  dealer  remarked  that  it  seems  that  they 
have  rain  up  there  occasionally  in  haying  time 
which  seems  to  wet  the  inside  of  the  bales.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  where  the  poor  hay  is  found  mostly. 

Tobacco,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Sweet  Potatoes. — 1. 

What  would  be  the  best  kind  of  tobacco  for  me  to 
grow  in  43  north  latitude  for  smoking?  Could  The 
R.  N.-Y.  give  me  some  hints  on  curing?  Where 
could  the  seed  be  obtained?  2.  What  would  be 
the  best  kinds  of  cabbage  and  onions  for  me  to 
grow?  I  will  have  to  ship  100  miles.  Where  can 
I  get  the  seed?  3.  How  do  sweet  potatoes  grow  ? 

Could  I  buy  seed  and  grow  the  plants  myself  ? 

Newark,  Ont.  t.  c.  h. 

Ans. — 1. — Primus,  Zimmer’s  Spanish  are  the 
earliest  varieties,  and  w-ould  be  best  suited  to 
your  locality.  We  will  try  to  give  some  hints  in 
season.  Seed  may  be  obtained  of  most  seedsmen. 

2.  For  early.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Express  ; 
for  intermediate,  Fottler,  All  Seasons,  Early  Deep 
Head,  Warren;  for  late.  Flat  Dutch,  are  all  good 
varieties.  Some  of  the  Savoys  are  also  excellent. 

Seeds  may  be  obtained  of  any  seedsman  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  3.  The  plants  are  started  in 

a  hot-bed,  and  transpianted  into  the  open  ground 
where  they  grow  much  like  other  potatoes.  If  you 
have  the  proper  facilities  you  might  perhaps 
grow  them,  but  you  would  be  more  likely  to  get 
good  plants  by  purchasing  of  those  who  make  a 
business  of  growing  them. 

Ringbone  on  a  Mare.— What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
veterinarian  recommend  as  a  cure  for  ringbone 
in  a  young  mare  ?  There  is  no  competent  veter¬ 
inarian  near.  If  firing  is  recommended,  how  is  it 
done  ?  Can  it  be  cured  by  other  means  than 
firing,  and  how  ?  r.  h.  h. 

Ans. — No  one  but  a  competent  veterinarian 
should  ever  undertake  firing,  and  then  it  is  often 
useless.  If  of  long  standing,  ringbone  is  difficult 
to  cure  by  any  means,  but  it  may  be  killed  or 
checked.  Apply  compound  tincture  of  iodine 
daily,  rubbing  it  into  the  skin  thoroughly,  until  a 
blister  is  formed.  Then  omit  for  a  few  days, 
greasing  the  part  after  the  scab  which  forms, 
loosens.  Repeat  after  a  few  days  if  necessary. 

The  mare  should  have  rest  and  if  the  tendency  is 
to  w-alk  on  the  toe,  should  have  a  high-heeled 
shoe  ;  if  on  the  heel,  the  reverse.  If  no  formation 
of  bony  matter  has  yet  taken  piace,  but  there  is 
simply  inflammation,  apply  some  soothing  poul-  WM 
tices.  Keep  the  bowels  open  by  means  of  bran  i 

mashes  or  roots.  t% _ 


Superior  to  Scraps,  because  it  is  cleaner, 


more 

finely  ground,  contains  more  bone,  and  is  practi¬ 
cally  dry  material.  Scraps  contain  a  large 
amount  of  water;  and,  indeed,  some  so-called 
poultry  foods  are  nothing  but  finely  ground 
scraps.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy  water  for 
meat.  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  takes  the  place  of 
scraps  because  it  furnishes  meat ;  it  takes  the 
place  of  bone  because  it  contains  bone  ;  it  takes 
the  place  of  oyster  shells  because  it  furnishes 
lime. 


1  75®  — 
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80®  90 
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It  makes  hens  lay ; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  lo  hens  3  months.  00. 
Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 


Our  interesting  little  book,  “The  Egg,”  will  be  mailed  free  on  re¬ 
quest,  showing  the  philosophy  of  animal  feeding  for  hens  and  chicks 
and  containing  testimonials  from  practical  poultrymen. 


The  Bowker  Company, 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PALMER  &.  FROST 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HE:A.r>QUAR,TKRS  ITOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell.  In  car  load  lota  and  smaUer 


Successors  to  ' 

G.  8.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  .'Vlerchants. 

POULTBf  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Ef?gs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
1(50  lieacie  Street,  New  York. 
Reference  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Dairy,  Hennery  and  FaraaT^ 

Market  Keports,  Special  KcferenccH,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Xv^lnquirics  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


18  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 


1  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Sweet 
Potatoes,;  also  Pears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota 
toes,  and  all  vegetables.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 
J.  H.  TIKNKBN,  32  Little  12lh  8t.,  New  York. 


Gents’  or  Ladles’  8Ize. 

CCT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  u. 

with  your  name  and  address 
.  and  we  will  send  you  this 
L  watch  by  express  for  exami- 
A  nation.  A  Guarantee  for  &  Yrara 
oA  and  chain  and  charm  sent 
with  it.  You  examine  it  and  ii 
you  think  it  a  bargain  pay  oni 
M  sample  price,  12.36,  and  it  U 
g  yours.  It  is  beautifully  en- 
ag  graved  and  warranted  thebest 
B  -w  time-keeper  in  the  World  foi 
the  money,  and  equal  in  ap 
pi  pearance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
'■g  this  offer  will  not  appear 
again.  Address 

If  THE  NATIONAL  MF6. 
%  &  IMPORTING  CO., 

^334  DEARBORN  STREET, 

^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GHOiCE.o^iLPRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  scecialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poubry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  apollcatlnn.  OAkNKK  it  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  32  Little  12i,h  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  since  1866. 
SEND  YOUR 


A.  C.  WORTH. 


WM.  8.  RYAN 


DRIED  FRUITS 


(evaporated  or  sundried) 
To  eks 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS,  both  sexes.  E.  J.  SMEAD 
&  CO.,  52  Fifth  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J 


The^recorcb  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  mile,  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Eye- 
threshers,  Clover-huUers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  Information  diow- 
lng«  Why  Enklage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  nUABO  UASDXB,  CobijMkUl,  N.  Y. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture, 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  II. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  NEW  YORK. 


For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  Cold 
or  use  of  the  voice,  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are 
exceedingly  beneficial.- Adv. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  BALANCED  RA  TION/' 

TUK  S  C I K  N  C  K  OF  F  K  K  O 1 N  G  STOCK. 

Pakt  VIII. 

'Phus  far  we  have  discussed  only  the 
ration  for  milch  cows,  being  careful  to 
state  that  any  so-called  “  standard  ”  is, 
at  best,  hut  a  theory  which  may  he  up- 
settby  the  individuality  of  the  animal,  the 
conditions  under  which  she  is  fed,  or  the 
character  of  the  food.  At  the  same  time, 
this  “  standard  ”  ration  forms  the  best 
possible  basis  for  experiment  and  com¬ 
parison.  If  we  desire  to  feed  our  stock 
economically  and  well,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  have  some  fixed  measure  to 
which  we  may  add  or  subtract,  and  the 
“standard”  gives  us  that.  For  other 
classes  of  stock,  the  following  “  stand¬ 
ards  ”  are  made  in  the  same  way — all  for 
1,000  pounds  live  weight : 

Horses  hard  at  work,  33  pounds  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  a  ratio  of  1  to  .5  X. 

Oxen  at  rest  in  stable,  17  X  pounds  of 
organic  matter  and  a  ratio  of  1  to  13. 

Fattening  swine,  36  pounds  of  organic 
matter  and  a  ratio  of  1  to  5. 

Laying  poultry,  ratio  of  one  to  two  ; 
fattening  poultry,  one  to  six. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  cattle 
foods  within  easy  reach  of  most  farmers. 
Next  week  we  shall  discuss  the  manurUil 
values — that  is,  how  the  manures  made 
from  them  compare  with  other  manurial 
substances. 

Hay. — Every  one  knows  what  hay  is, 
and  yet  you  can  see  that  analysis  shows 
that  different  specimens  of  hay  differ  in 
feeding  value  almost  as  much  as  do  dif¬ 
ferent  grains.  A  great  deal  of  excellent 
hay  is  spoiled  by  being  cut  too  late,  or 
by  being  badly  cured  and  housed.  For 
example,  take  wheat  straw.  It  has  a 
low  feeding  value  if  you  take  away  the 
grain.  Yet,  if  you  had  cut  that  same 
plant  before  the  head  formed,  and  cured 
it  like  Timothy  hay,  it  would  he  worth 
very  much  more  for  feeding  than  the 
straw.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see,  too,  that  the  reason  is  be¬ 
cause  a  good  part  of  the  nuti-iment  that 
makes  the  seed  vahiable,  must  come  from 
the  stalk  and  thus  make  that  part  less 
valuable.  The  same  is  true  of  grasses, 
and  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  early 
cuttlmj.  Strictly  speaking,  clover  is  the 
only  hay  the  dairyman  ought  to  grow  for 
his  own  feeding.  It  will  pay  him  better 
to  sell  his  Timothy,  because  the  price 
horsemen  will  pay  for  it  is  far  above  its 
value  for  cow  feed.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  feed  high-priced  Timothy  to  cows, 
when  straw,  stalks  and  ensilage  will 
supply  the  hulk  or  organic  matter  needed 
with  the  clover  hay.  Not  only  is  clover 
the  strongest  hay  food,  but  it  is  also  best 
for  color  and  fiavor  of  butter. 

Roughage. — Ry  that  we  mean  straw, 
corn  stalks,  coarse  hay,  etc.  The  table 
of  analyses  printed  last  week,  shows  that 
there  is  considerable  food  value  in  these 
substances,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter.  When  fed  with  clover 
and  some  strong  grain,  they  supply 
“hulk”  and  save  more  valuable  hay. 
These  are  the  foods  most  often  spoiled 
by  neglect  in  harvesting  and  housing. 
They  are  best  fed  when  run  through  a 
cutter  and  mixed  with  some  succulent 
foods  like  ensilage  or  roots.  They  are  also 
better  digested  if  steamed  or  softened  by 
hot  water,  but  this  may  cost  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

Succulent  Foods. — These  include  en¬ 
silage,  pasture,  roots,  pumpkins,  green 
corn  fodder  and  other  similar  crops.  As 
the  analysis  below  shows,  these  foods 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  water.  As 
a  rule,  they  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
and  promote  digestion.  Ensilage,  roots 
and  pumpkins  are  of  great  value  for  cold 
weather  feeding,  especially  where  dry 
straw  and  stalks  are  fed  to  give  “  bulk” 
to  the  ration.  That  careful  study  of  our 


table  of  analyses  is  necessary,  is  shown 
by  the  following  letter  : 

I  have  only  one  cow,  six  years  old,  800  pounds 
weiffht.  She  pives  alx)ut  10  quarts  of  good  milk 
per  day  on  the  following  feed:  Five  pounds  of 
good  clover,  twenty  pounds  of  dry  corn  fodder  in 
the  l>e8t  of  shape,  four  pounds  of  wheat,  ground. 
On  pleasant  days,  she  runs  out  .and  gets  a  little 
green  feed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  corn 
fodder  and  clover  .are  run  through  a  hand  cutter, 
and  fed  mixed.  She  has  all  the  salt  and  water 
she  can  use.  Now  if  corn  fodder  is  equal  to 
ensilage,  pound  for  pound,  and  ground  wheat 
equal  to  bran  in  your  t.ables,  my  cow  needs  just 
double  the  quantity  I  .am  feeding  her,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  she  can  eat  it,  though  she  is  hearty  in 
taking  her  food.  Yet  the  40  pounds  of  corn  fodder, 
10  pounds  of  clover  hay  and  8  pounds  of  wheat 
equal  only  58  pounds  of  feed  per  day. 

We  include  dry  corn  stalks  in  this  table 
to  show  how  dry  and  succulent  foods 
differ  : 

POUNDS  DIGESTIBLE  IN  100. 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure  Organic 
makers,  formers.  Fat.  Matter. 


Dry  stalks . 2.41  34.48  0.47  74.63 

Ensilage . 1.20  12.  0.53  18.19 

Best  pasture....... 3.40  10.9  0.6  19.6 

Poor  pasture . 2.  13.  0.4  22.9 

Turnips . 1.25  5.40  0.23  6.88 

Pumpkins . 0.4  7.1  0.1  9.9 


Green  corn  fodder. 1.19  10.87  0.31  17.88 

Y ou  see  our  friend  forgets  that  ensilage 
retains  almost  all  the  water  in  the  stalks, 
while  as  fodder  this  water  is  largely 
dried  out. 

Okdinaky  Grain. — By  this,  we  mean 
the  grains  commonly  fed  by  farmers,  like 
corn  meal,  bran,  shorts,  and  other  by¬ 
products  of  wheat  and  oats.  Corn  is  the 
best  grain  to  produce  fine  butter.  When 
fed  heavily,  it  is  heating  and  somewhat 
constipating.  It  is  too  weak  in  ash  ele¬ 
ments  to  make  a  good  food  for  young 
and  growing  stock.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
feed  corn  meal  in  connection  with  bran 
or  oil  meal,  wdiich  are  both  laxative 
rather  than  constipating.  There  is  little 
choice  between  bran  and  middlings  in 
feeding  value.  The  bran  is  .somewhat 
better  to  produce .  a  heavy  flow  of  milk. 
About  the  only  way  oats  can  be  fed 
profitably  to  cows,  is  to  cut  them  as  “oat 
hay,”  and  feed  in  the  sheaf.  Like  bran, 
they  are  better  for  milk  than  for  prime 
butter,  unless  fed  with  ensilage  which 
contains  a  good  deal  of  the  grain  of  corn. 

Oil  Meal. — This  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Woodward  on  page  7‘Jl.  We  doubt 
if  it  pays  to  feed  much  over  two  pounds 
a  day  of  such  strong  foods. 

CoTTON-SKED  Meal. — TliLs  substaiicc  is 
obtained  from  cotton  seed  after  the  cot¬ 
ton  oil  has  been  .squeezed  from  it.  It  is 
a  very  concentrated  food — constipating 
in  its  effects,  and  liable  to  derange  the 
system  when  fed  too  heavily  to  cattle 
that  are  unused  to  it.  At  the  South,  cat¬ 
tle  eat  large  quantities  of  the  whole  seed 
with  little  apparent  ill  effect.  For  our 
own  feeding,  we  would  never  feed  over 
3X  pounds  per  day  to  any  animal,  and 
never  unless  ensilage,  pasture  or  some 
other  succulent  food  could  be  fed  with 
it.  Fed  in  this  way,  it  is  a  valuable  food, 
but  when  fed  injudiciously,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  foods  we  have.  Its 
effect  on  the  butter  is  to  make  it  too  hard, 
but  this  may  be  overcome  by  feeding  lin¬ 
seed  meal  with  it.  Never  feed  it  to 
horses  or  hogs. 

Malt  Sprouts  and  Brewers’  Grains. 
— In  the  manufacture  of  beer,  barley  is 
soaked  in  water  and  then  spread  out  in 
a  temperature  that  induces  the  sprouts 
to  start  in  the  grain.  These  grow  for 
about  48  hours,  and  are  then  killed  by 
suddenly  increasing  the  temperature, 
which  dries  up  the  sprouts.  They  are 
shaken  off  by  running  the  grain  over 
sieves.  These  “  malt  sprouts  ”  make  an 
excellent  cow  feed.  See  the  analysis 
printed  last  week.  The  sprouts  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  mixing  with  corn  meal,  as  they 
are  weak  in  pure  fat. 


Now  here  comes  a  question  : 

Are  dried  brewers’  f^ains  as  good  for  milk  as 
wheat  bran  ?  The  price  of  each  is  $18  per  ton 
here.  A.  w.  c. 

What  are  dried  brewers’  grains  ?  After 
the  sprouts  are  shaken  off,  the  barley  is 
soaked  to  remove  as  much  of  the  sugar 
as  possible.  The  wet  mass  remaining  is 
called  “brewers’  grains.”  If  fed  at  once 
while  sweet,  this  makes  good  feed,  but 
in  a  short  time,  fermentation  sets  in, 
and  the  result  is  a  lot  of  sour,  rotten 
stuff  that  should  never  go  near  a  cow. 
New  processes  have  been  devised  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  grains  before  fermentation  be¬ 
gins.  The  result  is  a  dry  feed  looking 
something  like  crushed  oats.  This  is 
excellent  for  milk,  and  analysis  shows  it 
to  be  considerably  richer  than  bran. 

“  Gluten  Mi:al.” — Under  this  heading 
are  grouped  a  number  of  feeds  which 
are  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
“glucose”  or  weak  sugar  from  corn. 
We  have  not  the  space  to  describe  the 
proce.ss  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  product  is  good  for  cattle  if  fed  in 
the  right  proportions.  It  should  be 
bought  by  analysis  if  possible,  as  it  seems 
to  differ  widely  in  the  amount  of  pure 
fat  it  contains.  As  a  .safe  rule,  we  would 
not  feed  over  10  pounds  per  day  of  any 
of  the  gluten  feeds.  In  fact,  with  any 
of  these  strong  by-products  we  would 
use  them  sparingly  as  an  addition  to  the 
common  grains,  rather  than  as  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  them.  This  is  much 
the  .safer  rule  to  follow,  particularly 
where  one  is  making  milk  or  butter  that 
gives  good  satisfaction  and  wants  a  cheap 
substitute  for  corn  meal.  You  may 
cheapen  the  ration  and  at  the  same  time 
injure  the  quality  of  tlie  product. 


IHi.orrnanrousi  guU’nti.siinii. 


in  Our  Great  Grandfather’s  Time, 

big  bulky  pills  were  in 
general  use.  Like  the 
“blunderbuss”  of 
that  decade  they 
were  big  and  clum- 
.sy,  but  ineffec¬ 
tive.  In  this  cent¬ 
ury  of  enlight¬ 
enment,  we  have 
Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets,  which 
cure  all  liver, 
stomach  and 
bowel  derange¬ 
ments  in  the 
most  effective 
way. 

Assist  Nature 
a  little  now  and  then,  with  a  gentle, 
cleansing  laxative,  thereby  removing  of¬ 
fending  matter  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  toning  up  and  invigorating  the 
liver  and  quickening  its  tardy  action, 
and  you  thereby  remove  the  cause  of  a 
multitude  of  distressing  diseases,  such  as 
headaches,  indigestion,  or  dyspepsia, 
biliousness,  pimples,  blotches,  eruptions, 
boils,  constipation,  piles,  fistulas  and 
maladies  too  numerous  to  mention. 

If  people  would  pay  more  attention  to 
properly  regulating  the  action  of  their 
bowels,  they  would  have  less  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  call  for  their  doctor’s 
services  to  subdue  attacks  of  dangerous 
diseases. 

That,  of  all  known  agents  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  are  unequaled,  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  once  used,  they  are  always  in 
favor.  Their  secondary  effect  is  to  keep 
the  bowels  open  and  regular,  not  to  fur¬ 
ther  constipate,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
pills.  Hence,  their  great  popularity, 
with  sufferers  from  habitual  constipation, 
piles  and  indigestion. 

A  free  sample  of  the  “  Pellets,”  (4  to  7 
doses)  OJI  trial,  is  mailed  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  name  and  address 
on  postal  card. 

Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil  is  made  to  cure 

RHEUMATISM 


FO  R  AND 

I N  FANTS-^^I  N  VALI DS. 

TRADE  %  MARK. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mothers  Milk. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen I  commenced  the  use  of  Mel- 
lln’s  Food  some  three  weeks  ago.  and  find  it 
better  than  all  others  I  have  used;  my  baby 
Is  thriving  wonderfully  upon  it.  I  shall 
recommend  its  use  to  all  my  friends. 

Mrs.  Jasper  L.  Brown. 

Tyler.  Tex. 

Gentlemen;— I  am  using  your  Mellin’s 
Food  for  babies.  I  find  it  better  than  any- 
^  thing  else.  Rev.  C.  C.  Williams. 

^  SEND  for  our  book,  “The  C^nre  nnd 
T  Feeding  of  Infants,”  mailed 
#  Free  to  any  address. 

2  Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grant’s  Household 
Repairing0utfit$2 

JUST  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  outflt  sonsists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma¬ 
terial  shown  In  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  half-soling  and 
mending  of  Hoots, 
Shoes,  Kiibbers, 
Harness,  Furni- 
tare,  Ktc. 

We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex¬ 
act  size)  and  Patches. 

Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
dOIIN  II.  GR.ANT 
34‘2  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  111. 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
PRINTING 

8.'S.  for? 

cards,  circulars,  &c( 
Press  for  printing.' 
a  small  pai)er  $4(1. 


4aves  money!  Makes 
money  printing  for 
others.  Type-setting 
easy,  printed  rules. 
Stamp  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  cards, 
&c.,  to  factory. 

KELSEY  &  CO., 
Meriden  ,Connecticut 


FLORIDA 

LAND 


1,520  acres.  A  bargain,  to  close 
estate.  Best  quality. 

TOM  SIAIAN.  Greenville.  S.  C. 


CUT 

RATES 

Far  good  reading, 

to  The  Rural 

New- 

Yorker  Subscribers  only. 

Our  Price 

Publishers’ 

with 

Price. 

R.  N.-Y. 

Arthur’s  Magazine . 

. $1.00 

$1.90 

Century . 

.  4.00 

4.65 

Cosmopolitan . 

.  1.50 

2.40 

Harper’s  Magazine . 

.  4.00 

4.25 

Munsey’s . . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Peterson’s  Magazine. . . . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Scribner’s . 

.  3.00 

3.W 

Godey’s . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Good  Housekeeping . 

.  2.00 

2.70 

Harper’s  Bazar . 

.  4.00 

4.45 

Ijadies'  Home  Journal.. 

. 1.00 

1.90 

Household . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Harper’s  Weekly . 

.  4.00 

4.40 

Judge . 

.  5.00 

5.50 

Puck . 

.  5.00 

5.50 

Scientific  American . 

.  3.00 

3.65 

New  York  Ledger . 

. 2.00 

2.65 

Poultry  Monthly . 

1.90 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly) . 1.00 

1.75 

Harper’s  Young  People. 

.  2.00 

2.65 

St.  Nicholas . 

.  3.00 

3.65 

Youth’s  Companion . 

.  1.75 

2.75 

Christian  Work . 

.  3.00 

3.00 

THE 

Cow5  Demand 

that  their  owners  shall  make  effort  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  in  Dairy  Truth.  For  years  they  have  furnished 
the  main  revenue  of  the  farm,  and  now  demand  that 
the  owner  invest  one  dollar  a  year  as  a  subscription 
to  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  he  may  receive  the 
varied  experiences  and  teachings  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farmers  in  the  country. 

THE 

Cows  Deserve 

your  attention  on  this  matter  and  appeal  to  you 
for  more  Intelligent  care,  feeding  and  breeding,  and 
handling  of  their  products.  They  want  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  will  help  you.  Study  your  business,  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge  you  increase  your  revenue, 
and  In  other  ways  make  your  life  worth  living.  Dairy 
farming  is  like  handling  edged  tools  that  cut  only 
profits  when  improperly  directed. 

THE 

Cows  Are  Right ! 

And  common  sense  demands  that  every  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  money  from  his  cows  shall  spend  at 
least  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  own  guidance  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Editors  and  Correspondents  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  are  practical  men  trained  In  the  dairy 
business.  The  paper  is  recognized  as  the  leading 
dairy  paper  of  the  world.  It  is  crammed  full  every 
week  with  the  very  cream  of  dairy  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  should  take 
advantage  of  our  clubbing  rate  with  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  which  enables  us  to  send  both 
papers  one  year  for  «1,70. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to  HOARD’S  DAIRY¬ 
MAN  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


8o3 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

To  Kill  Warts. — If  M.  K.  will  mb 
the  warts  with  castor  oil,  he  will  soon 
miss  them,  if  his  experience  is  the  same 
as  mine  has  been.  I  had  a  heifer  with  a 
large  wart  behind  the  fore  leg,  that  was 
removed  by  this  simple  remedy. 

Harvard,  IMass.  A.  w.  R. 

Largi:  Eggs. — From  my  experience,  I 
find  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  the  feed  than  upon  the 
breed  ;  but  the  size  of  the  eggs  depends 
more  upon  the  breed,  than  upon  the  feed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  eggs  by  feeding. 

L.  IL  MYERS. 

Meat  for  Big  Eggs. — The  size  of  eggs 
can  be  increased  by  the  liberal  use  of 
ground  green  bone.  Or,  if  you  have  no 
mill,  get  the  scraps  from  the  butcher, 
cook  them  and  scald  the  morning  mash 
with  die  liquid,  mixing  in  the  meat,  and 
feed  hot.  Dry  ground  meat  is  of  some 
benefit,  liut  is  not  so  good  as  fresh. 

•JA.MES  II.  SEEI.Y. 

An  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf. — September 
21,  I  w'eighed  my  Ayrshire  bull  calf, 
Angus,  llis  weight  was  .540  pounds.  He 
was  then  six  months  and  three  days  old. 
To-day  he  weighed  (>70  pounds,  at  the 
age  of  eight  months  and  three  days.  His 
gain  in  01  days  has  been  130  pounds,  or 
a  little  over  two  ponnds  per  day.  He  was 
dropped  March  18,  1804.  Sire,  Sir  Walter 
Hooker,  4775  ;  dam,  Marjorie,  0810.  1 

send  this  note  to  show  how  a  calf  of  the 
smaller  breed  may  be  developed  by  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  liberal  feeding  and  good 
care  otherwise.  i).  .m.  C-\mi*rell. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Cahhage. — I  have  a  quantity 
of  soft  cabbage  which  I  desire  to  feed 
my  cow.  My  neighbors  tell  me  that  they 
will  cause  abortion.  Will  they  do  so  ? 
1  expect  the  cow  to  calve  about  February 
1.  She  will  be  dry  about  January  1,  1 
think ;  she  gives  about  three  or  four 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  now.  A.  A.  f. 

11.  N.-Y. — We  have  fed  any  quantity 
of  cabbage  to  cows,  and  never  heard  of 
such  feed  causing  abortion.  Of  course 
you  must  use  moderation  with  any  feed. 
You  might  cause  a  cow  to  abort  by  stufl:- 
ing  her  w'ith  corn  meal.  Do  not  feed 
over  10  pounds  of  soft  cabbage  a  day, 
and  mix  it  (chopped  up)  with  her  grain 
or  her  hay.  You  might  jiut  a  spi-inkling 
of  salt  on  it. 

Eastern  Oregon  Stock. — Many  cattle 
have  been  sold  at  fair  prices.  Consider¬ 
able  wool  is  raised  in  this  county,  and 
was  disposed  of  at  living  prices.  A  party 
from  Omaha  is  feeding  1,000  head  of  steers 
in  different  parts  of  the  Valley,  with 
hay  at  83  per  ton,  and  grain  worth  next 
to  nothing.  It  looks  as  though  he  will 
make  money  out  of  them.  Not  much 
grain  is  hauled  out  of  this  county,  most 
of  it  is  fed  here,  and  from  now  on,  more 
will  be  sold  on  the  outside.  The  farm- 

A  NICKEL-PLATED  ROAD. 

“  Are  the  rails  and  engines  all  nickel- 
plated  ?  ”  is  asked,  time  and  time  again, 
by  parties  who  are  contemplating  a  trip 
West,  over  this,  now  famous  and  popular, 
route.  If  not,  where  did  it  get  its  name 
of  Nickel  Plate  ?  That  is  the  question  ! 
Where  did  it  get  its  name  ?  It  has  jnstly 
earned  its  great  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  smooth  road-bed,  elegant  equipment, 
superb  dining  cars,  fast  time,  and,  above 
all,  by  its  giving  to  the  public  the  l/jwest 
rates  of  any  jirstrclass  line,  between  the 
East  and  West.  Popular  low-rate  ex¬ 
cursions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
every  attention  is  shown  its  patrons  for 
their  comfort  and  pleasure.  Through 
palace  and  sleeping  cars  are  run  between 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  over  the 
Fitchburg,  West  Shore  and  Nic  el  Plate 
roads.  All  information  as  to  low  rates, 
through  sleeping  cars,  etc.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
by  addressing  F.  J.  Moore,  General 
Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  23  Exchange 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,—Adv. 


ers  of  Wallowa  County  are  not  kicking 
about  hard  times  as  much  as  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Nearly  every  one 
has  plenty  of  hogs  to  turn  off,  and  nearly 
every  one  has  sold  at  four  cents  deliv¬ 
ered  near  by.  Some  were  in  a  hurry, 
and  sold  at  four  cents  delivered  50  miles 
from  here.  Some  have  driven  their  hogs 
out  there,  and  are  feeding  them  15-cent 
wheat.  Hogs  have  dropped  in  price,  and 
farmers  are  jubilant  over  selling  early. 

Oregon.  r.  a.  shinn. 

Chaff  in  Eye  ;  Churning. — I  have 
taken  oat  chaff  out  of  cattle’s  eyes  sev¬ 
eral  times,  by  using  honey.  Dip  the  finger 
in  the  honey,  and  draw  it  quickly  across 
the  ball  of  the  eye  ;  this  is  all  that  is 
needed.  Look  out  that  the  animal  does 
not  strike  you  with  the  horns.  Honey 
will  remove  the  white  film  from  the  eye 
in  cases  that  have  been  neglected  till  the 
eye,  to  all  appearance,  is  ruined. 

We  have  tried  the  r)2-degrees  standard 
for  churning,  at  various  times,  for  years, 
and  could  never  get  the  butter  to  come 
at  that  figure.  We  have  learned  that  if 
we  want  the  butter  to  come  within  from 
30  to  45  minutes,  70  degrees  is  the  mark, 
and  we  do  not  try  to  churn  any  below 
that,  as  experience  has  shown  us  that 
the  work  is  all  thrown  away  if  we  do. 
We  churn  all  our  milk  and  cream  with¬ 
out  skimming,  which  may  account  for 
our  failure  to  get  butter  at  (52  degrees. 
We  have  used  several  different  makes  of 
thermometers,  and  find  only  one  to  two 
degrees  dift’erence  in  them.  i>.  s. 

Exeter,  Pa. 

Do.v’t  Ai.i.ow  Youkski.f  to  tritlo  with  a  Gold,  and 
SO  encourage  the  development  of  some  latent  I’ul- 
monary  and  Bronchial  disease,  which  often  ends 
fatally.  You  had  better  cure  your  Coujfh  or  Cold  hy 
promptly  resortlnK  to  Dr.  D.  .layne’s  Expectorant,  an 
old-time  remedy  for  all  CouKhs,  Lunj^  and  Throat 
atlections.— Adv. 


lORSEBLV^NKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Made  In  54,50  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
AH  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Aykks  Sons,  Puii.ada. 


THROW  AWAY  CURRY  COMB  AND  BRUSH! 

stay  On  ” 

STABLE  '^BLANKET. 

U  S  Your  norse  is  always  clean, 

.  V  ■  it  keeps  the  Hair  smooth 

2  0  V  V  and  glossy.  Nosurcingle  re- 

U  I  A  quired.  No  tight  girth.  No 

2  5  m  M  sore  backa  No  chafing  of 

•r  4  mana  No  rubbing  of  tail. 

No  horse  can  wear  them 
underhlsfeet  NO  COME  OFF  TO  THEM. 

We  confine  our  Sales  to  Jobbers  only. 
I  IF  your  dealers  do  not  KEEP  them 

UUL  !  We  will.  In  order  to  convince  you  Of  the 
superiority  of  the  Burlingrton  “.STAY  ON” 
over  all  imitations  and  old  style  blankets,  send 
only  one  blanket  to  any  address,  express  paid  on 
receipt  of  prica  (Write  for  Catalogue  and  Pricea) 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET 


FOR  QAI  Green’s  Recipe  for  Condition 

I  Ult  OHLik  Powders.  A  sure  preventive  of 
sickness  in  Horses.  Makes  their  coats  look  glossy  and 
bright.  $1.  F.  S.  WEEKS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPI’KK  Instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  B^oot-Rot,  Thrush,  Scab,  Itch,  Mange, 
Ringworm,  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  B’lesh, 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  ESQUIMAU  HONEY  cures  Chil¬ 
blains  in  one  minute.  Either  preparation  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  .50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CUKE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


cSTre  JI’oS  VETERIKtRY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1894.  B'or 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8.,  Secretary, 

134  B.  57tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


FTFDPD  Q  SEND  FOR 

1 1^  Cl Ca  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  Dull  OUl  iLlud 
'FREE.  THEA.I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,!). 


Tell  Your 

HENS 


.ORSl 


leaued  Deo.  18  next,  Elegant  illnstrationg  of  the  great* 
eet  harness  horses.  Magnificent  supplements  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Special  articles,  stories,  poetry  and  statistics  by 
best  talent,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  unique,  handsome 
doable  cover,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  Price  60  ots. 
Agents  wanted— special  terms.  B^nlar  weekly  edition 
includingXmas  N6.,  K  a  year.  Send  for  free  sample 
copy,  THE  HCjfiSE  REVIEW  OO.,  Ohioago,  HI. 


You  arc  going  to  buy  a  i 

WEBSTER  <&  H ANNUM'S  I 

IMPROVED  i 

Green  Bone  Gutter. 

They  will  lay  50*^  more  eggs  T 
after  you  feed  them  green  cut 
bones. 

Our  cutters  took  medal  and 
diploma  at  World’s  Fair  and 
are  the  best  in  the  country. 
Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

107  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


RRIND  your  OWN  bone 

UillllU  MEAL,  OY.STKR  .SIIFLL.S, 
'bMUjjjKSN^Urnliaiii  Flour  and  Corn,  in  the 

hand  mill 

w  - (F.  Wilson’s  Patent)  — 

TiD^rfiTOWrinr  f!l  more  made  in  keeping 

^  I’onltrv.  Oircl’s  and  tostimoninls. 
WH.iSON  RKO.S.,  Easton,  Pa. 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

ContalnsHO  pa^^cs;  over  /Oinustrationsin  colors. 
I  Sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  known 
'  d!seas4‘.8  in  poultry;  also  valuable  hints  on  poub 
try  rainiiiK'  I'tdl  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
j;:..-.  book  ever  issued.  Sent  TutHtiiaid  for  l.'icts.toany 
ji^addrflHS.  (hC  SHOEHAKKIL  Freeport,  III.  IJ.H.A. 


THE  PINELAND  INCUBATORS 

are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  Plneland  Jr., 
the  best  Incubator  In  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-water  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  PinelandIno. 
AND  Bkoodeu  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


SIMPLEX  hatcher  & 

oimri.CA  BROODER  Gomblneil. 

the  MOST  PERFECT 
Incubator  Mad«.  Hatches 
every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
fll'w  F  jH  ^  hatch;  Regulates  itself  auto- 
rn  matlcally;  Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  minimum. 

-  — IL.,  Send  for  Illu8trate<l  Catalogue. 
1  «0  Ekk  size  SI  6.00. 
- -  SIMPLEX  MANF’C.  CO..  Qulocy.  III. 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  eelf-regulating  and 
to  hatch  9fl  percent,  of  the  fer. 


and  workmanship.  PWces  reasonable. 
Send  4o  for  large  illns.  catalogue,  te.s. 
timonials.  etc  -*High  01a‘B  Poultry 
k  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
Vet-rlt-Ms  li.cubulur  Jt  Brooder  Co., 


alHCUBATORS.’. 

The  Improved,  SxLr  RiouLATuro,  1 
**01d  Eeliable**  has  no  snperior.  I 
World^s  VsTorHo.  0  Ctats  fas  ftempt  for  I 
new  113  pecs  Poultry  Ouidso&d  ) 

for  I8d6.  PovLTET  roa  Profit  mtde  i 
pUlo.  AddreM,  RELIABLK INOCBATOR  > 
‘  AND  BROODER  CO.,  Qcimot,  Ills.  I 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

Favorite,  and  is  ad- 
mltted  to  be  the  Best  Incu- 
f ftator  made.  It  does  the 
B  iTl^  I  work  to  Per/ectlon.  Every 

H  - I  machine  fully  Wnrrantefl. 

Write  for  Circulars  Prices 
The  Perfection  incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  &  Oheaiiest 
for  raising  chlck.s.  40  Lst  Prtmilums 
4000Testlmonial«.  Pend  forCat’l’g 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


IHCUBATORS!?;norr 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sene  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homeu  City,  Pa. 


Yn  1 1  r  ^  Pekin  Ducks  from 

I  UUI  V  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS, 

From  MILLER  &  SIBLEY’S  Herd,  will  be  tuberculin 
tested,  before  sale,  if  desired. 

(Xir  bull,  Irla’s  Rioter  of  St.  I..,  has  1!)  daughters 
tested,  averaging  over  19  pounds  3  oz.  of  butter  apiece 
per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won  two 
sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at  tho 
World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  Pogls  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  in  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogis  5th, 
who  liad  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  .lersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  loss  than  $‘200.  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  kYanklln,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  tho  Jersey  with  tho  size 
approxliuuto  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
ctanding  a  done  and  irNECiiTAr.ED  in  producing  tlio 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
C’cntlo  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con- 
sJtutlon,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  tho 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

''  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1.504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America -Com us,  son  of  Squiro 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  tlio  herd.  All 
|)artlculars  In  regard  to  Breed  ami  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLET'l’S, 

“The  Old  Rrlck.’’  Rosi.YN,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  tho  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls 

at  reasonable  prices. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  IHttHbnrgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-AHGUS  CATTLE. 

.r.  P.  HINK,  Shliirock,  Frio  Co.,  O. 

Thoroughbred  Ayrshires  for  Sale. 

Eight  calves,  of  both  sexes  and  from  five  to  seven 
months  old;  of  the  choicest  breeding.  Price  hero, 
crated  and  registered,  $‘20  each. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  ■  of  Improved  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thoundale,  Chester  Co..  Pa 

High-Class  Shropshires 

7J>  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  2:')!)  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  li50  year¬ 
ling  owes,  to  weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
2  pound^s  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A grand  lot.”  Send  for  catalogue. 
/-I./.,  li.  I,  the  WILIXIWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 
Giso.  E.  Bueck,  Prop. 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  35  firsts.  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN.  Renrock,  O. 


AIIPAIIIIICO  in  pairs,  not  akin. 

|■M  ^  Young  Hows  bred. 

YoungSorvico  Hoars. 
ED.  8.  UHAj,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


nUCOTCD  ll/UITCO  ^’or  true  type  Chester 

UnLO  I  Lii  Wnl  I  to 

dished  face,  straight 
backs  and  grn^uthy,  try  G.  R.  FOULKB,  Bala  B’ann, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


DCD|fO|||DC  DlfaC  first-class  ances- 
Dullivoninc  riUO  try,  registered;  a  lot 

of  young  litters  now  at  low  prices. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BRBKSniRR,  Chester  White, 
Jersej  Hed  and  Poland  Gblna 


J^Jersej  Hed  and  Poland  Chinn 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poaltrj.  Hunting 
and  House  Doga.  Catalogue. 

A.  W.  HUITU.  Cochranville,  Cheater  Co..  Penna. 

FflR  QAI  C— Best  varieties  of  SEED  POTATOES 
run  OHLL  at  PRICES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES, 

BY 

F.  H.  GATES  A  SONS, 

BIIEEDEKS  OF  LAUOE 


Poland-China  Hogs 

Chlttenang^o,  N.  1. 


OIL  CAKE  MEAL 

{Old  Process  Only.) 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOOD  ON  THE  MARKET, 
AND  THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  produces  Meat  and  Increases  Milk  Yield.  Can  be 
fed  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pi/js. 

Foreign  buyers  pay  about  $5  per  ton  more  than 
American  prices  for  Oil-Cake  Meal,  showing  the 
high  value  placed  upon  It  as  a  feed. 

Prices  were  never  lower. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  feed. 

For  prices  write  to 

THE  GRISWOLD  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

35  Dawson  Street,  Warren,  Ohio. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OME. 

No  Other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  tho 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSFFI)  OIL  CO.,  «I  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  ABBOTT,  Manager  ) 


THt 

GreatAmerican 


rl  E  ■ 

COMPANV  H 


i^n 


FMPIRF  FODDER  CUTTER  & 

g—CT^^STALK  CRUSHER 

Before  buying,  getonr  cat- 
'aloffue  and  prices  on  1, 2and  3 
Horse  Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
^  Powers,  Separators,  Hand 

andPowerCornSheIler8,Feed 
Mills,  Steel  and  Plank  l<and 
Rollers,  Wood  Saws,  cast-iron 


BALING 

^DRESSES 

ALLKIND^ 


THE  FAHOUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


Humorous. 

‘  ‘  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.” — Bible. 

The  day  he  was  married  his  soul  was  thrilled 

And  his  face  w'ore  a  happy  smile 
As  he  noticed  the  very  superior  way 

His  bride  swept  up  the  aisle. 

But  now  that  they’re  settled  his  soul  is  sad 

And  he  feels  just  as  meek  as  a  mouse 
As  he  sees  the  inferior  manner  in  which 

His  wife  sw’eeps  up  the  house. 

—New  York  Herald. 

Up  in  arms — the  babies. — Philadelphia 
Reewd. 

“  She  is  killingly  sweet.”  “Cain  sugar, 
evidently.”— Smith,  Oray  &  Co.’s  Monthly. 

Mrs.  Hicks  :  “  IIow  should  you  like  me 
to  sing  you  to  sleep,  as  I  do  the  baby  ?  ” 
Hicks :  “  I’d  go  to  sleep  if  I  possibly 
could.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Is  your  boy  fond  of  sugar  on  his 
bread?”  “Not  .so  very.”  “He  is  an 
original  boy.”  “Oh,  no.  Not  so  very. 
He  wants  his  sugar  .straight.” — Life. 

“Isn’t  it  queer,”  said  Maud.  “I’ve 
never  seen  my  fianc6  ?  ”  “  What !  Never 
seen  him?”  “No,”  said  Maud.  “I’ve 
never  seen  him.  He’s  never  asked  me.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

One  :  “  What  is  the  use  of  having  a 
vote  anyway  ?  ”  Another  ;  “  Why  papa 
says  that  any  quantity  of  men  would 
come  to  see  us  before  each  election. — 
Life. 

Little  Roger  had  gone  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  first  time,  and  his  grand¬ 
father  had  taken  him  out  to  see  the  colt. 
“  There,  Roger,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 

‘  ‘  did  you  ever  see  such  a  little  horse  as 
that  ?  ”  Roger  never  had,  and  his  eyes 
shone ;  but  there  was  one  drawback. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  him,  grandpa?” 
he  said.  “He  hasn’t  any  rockers.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

A  LAWYER  was  cross-questioning  a 
negro  witness  in  one  of  the  justice  courts 
the  other  day,  and  was  getting  along 
fairly  well  until  he  asked  the  witness 
what  his  occupation  was.  “  I’se  a  car¬ 
penter,  sah.”  “What  kind  of  a  carpen¬ 
ter?”  “They  calls  me  a  jack-leg  car¬ 
penter,  sah.”  “  What  is  a  jack-leg  car¬ 
penter  ?  ”  “  He  is  a  carpenter  who  is  not 

a  first-class  carpenter,  sah.”  “  Well,  ex- 


HORSE  AN? 
STEAM  POWE« 

Address  Manuf  w 

►LLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  II  QUINCY,  ILl 


VARIAHLP:  P’UICTIOX 
P'KKI),  Most  Accurate 
imbmi  /Set  Works  Made. 


QUICK 
RECKDING 
HEAD 
I  BLOCKS. 


!|£  a»d  8t'‘el  Plows,  Eng-lnes,  .3  to  26  horse 
power  mounted  or  stationaTW. 
MESSI.NGER  Sc  SON,  TATA.HY,  PA. 


rye, barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn  j  and  does  it  alien  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
others.  Improved.  Heat. 

Special  prlcea  now. 

(1  hNo  make  of  bolt  pimor  mills.) 

F.  n.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


I'ORTA rep:,  stationary  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  lor  catalogue  to 

A.  IL  P'ARQITHAR  CO.,  Et«l.,YORK,  PA. 


30  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.! 


THE 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


SAWIVHLLandENGINES 


Grinds  more  grain  to  anj 
egreeof  liireiiess  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear 
orn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 
. anted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  bo 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  tho 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  GO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

.lohbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
..u.  I’ricAd  lowest.  Onallty  best 


Entirely  of  Steel.  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.  IVrite  for  descrii»tive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.,  Mansfield,  Q 


A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeils  and 
Gie-Itnck.  Back  motion  ofCarriage 3  tiiiiceia.sfa.st 
asanyother  In  tliemarket.  F'riction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  tUefeed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  nnd  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Ilay  Rakes,  I’ultiyators, 
Corn  I’Innters,  Shellcrs,  etc.  Mention  this )>a}>er. 
HENCU  <fc  DKOMGOlaD.  Blfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


W  Plowing  and  Harrowing  done 
I  I  atone  operation,  producing 

a  perfect  seed  bed.  CLARK'S 
NtlM  CUTAWAY  RKVOLVING 

PLOW.  Send  for  special 
circular.  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 


ICE  PLOWS 


Hi  16.50.  Circulars 
Free.  H.  PRAY, 
Clove,  N.  Y. 


Higganum.  Conx 


Sole  Manufacturers. 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod, 

10  No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12.  TRUK,  we 
will  sell  you  the  wire  on 
this  guarantee.  Agenls 
iWanfed. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTKK 

(IVIre  Fence  M  aeli.Co. 
Rox  30,  Derby,  O. 


Saw  Mill  on  Whee’s.  suited  for  sawing  any  timber, 
from  medium  to  small  size.  Also  make  heavier 
Mills,  Picket  Machinery,  Engines.  Feed  Grinders,  etc. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Cabled  Poultry.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  A  Hog  Fencing.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates,  steel  nosts.stoel 
rail,  tree,  dower  and  tom.atqguards.  Catalogue  free. 
De  Kalb  Fence  Co.,  17  High  St.,  De  Kulb,  III. 


DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 


THE  BES’^^D 
dealer  or  write  ^  ~ 

for  FBEE  sample.  a*/ 

RECORD  MFC.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O, 

Manufacturers  of  Snouts.  Pails.  Cans.  Etc. 


“IT  CROWS  ON 
WHAT  IT  FEEDS  ON.” 

A  local  agent  in  Indiana,  who  has  sold  Page 
fence  for  several  years,  took  positive  orders 
for  1,000  rods  in  one  week,  and  that  late  in 
November,  which  is  not  a  good  fencing 
month.  However,  tho  largo  amount  (nearly 
one  Imiidred  jiiileii)  he  has  put  in  use  In 
his  territory,  enables  him  to  practically 
ignore  competition.  That’s  one  advantage 
of  a  Page  agency. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  i>ut  down  from  Hfil  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
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A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


SEH-ACTWG' 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


LABEL 

AND  OKT 

THE  GENUINE 


OUR  I’UMPS  have  Automatic  Agitatoi  s  and  d"  it 
right.  Our  G.VKFIELI)  KX.VPSACK  and  E.«I‘1KE 
KI.XO  lead  all  others.  Everybody  sa.»'S  so. 
Catalogue  and  instnictiou  l)OOk,  4cents.  Cireulai  sfree 
KIEI.I)  KOlU  E  FE.Ill*  t'O.,  113  Bristol  Ave.,  Lotki«orl,  N.  V. 


SKIMMILK^ 


Another  makes  $104  first  two 

Another  makes  *24  in  one  afterno  another 
makes  *42  in  two  days  ;  another  >  *36  in 

one  <lay  ;  another  makes  *27  in  '  hours  ; 

another  makes  .*95)  first  week  an'  4  the  next. 
These  parties  were  selling  the  ^  •  WONDFIK 

SPRAY  PUMP,  which  is,  wit\^  doubt,  the  best 
selling  article  there  is  on  the  ’  *^ct.  Send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  We  give  name  and  ess  of  hundreds  of 
our  agents  who  have  made  t  to  *40  Profit 

in  a  Single  Day.  Wuu^-t^  'oxcE,  as  territory  is 
being  taken  up  rapidly,  j^^ess 

P.  C.  LEWIS  Box  95,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


'W-h.en  yoa  can  set  the  Beet  at 
Cargo  prlcoe  many  Qaanilty. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets 
Watohea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes. 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  <  lub  Asente, 
IJearf  Incom  ^  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  parth  ulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


Carman  No.  1  Potatoes, .50c.  perlb.,$2perpeck;  Chas. 
Downing,  $3  per  bbl.  O.  II.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  la  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  lu  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chlcag:o,  HI.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


'WAIT  FOR 

NOXALL  INCUBATOR. 

Ilf  jdu  wish  an  lncubsx>r  that  has  hatched 
L'8  chicks  outofltfi  untested  CRgs,  address 
(iEO.W.  MrUPKY  kVO,,  Quincy,  III. 

We  ioan«facture  either  single  or  Double  tray. 
Seial  2o.-for  Cacalogua.  CIRCL'LAKt)  Ji  RLE. 


Carman  No.  I  Wanted 


Any  one  who  has  one  or  more  barrels  of  Carman  No.  1 
to  sell,  write  Lock  Box  65,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  stating  price 


a  I  —One  20-inch  SYench  Burr  Feed 
kAIA  Mill;  been  used  very  little;  in 
perfect  condition;  as  good  as 
!,  new,  was  $2'25.  Will  sell  the  same  f.  o.  b. 
Conn.,  for  S125.  A  bargain  for  a  country 
Address  N.  C.  HALL,  Lyme.  Conn. 


and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  onr 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS, 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


ISI  H  M  T  P  n— Position  as  foreman  on  farm  by  a 
If  All  I  CU  man  about  40  years  old.  Thorough 
and  practical  farmer.  Familiar  with  handling  stock. 
Sober  and  steady.  City  and  country  references.  Wife 
first-class  butter-maker.  Address 

FARMER,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Torker, 


A  pushing  young  man.  with  $5,000  to  $10,000  capital, 
to  take  half  interest  in  an  established  Fruit  and  Nur- 
serv  business,  on  a  350-acre  farm.  Or  would  sell  sev¬ 
eral  small  farms  suitable  for  fruit,  vegetables  or 
poultry,  to  desirable  parties.  Address 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn 


500  improved  and  unimproved  farms;  500  town  lots 
and  Villa  sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  in  the 
South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James  River. 

□  CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va. 


VoL.  LIII.  No.  2343.  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  22,  1894.  $1.00  per  year. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  BIO  POTATOES. 

HOW  THE  GKKAT  COLORADO  CROPS  ARE:  HARVE:8TEI). 

Celebration  of  “  Potato  Day.” 

October  10  was  “  Potato  Day  ”  in  Greeley,  and  we 
were  full  of  potatoes — not  of  the  potatoes  that  were 
b  iked  by  the  wagon  loads,  in  iiits  in  the  ground,  and 
served  with  slices  of  the  barbecue,  and  sandwiches 
and  coffee,  to  the  thousands  who  filled  our  streets  and 
parks  ;  but  full  of  the  sight  of  big  potatoes,  and  the 
estimates  of  immense  crops.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
our  little  city — really  a  fair  only,  as  potatoes  are  the 
crop  that  has  given  us  a  world-wide  fame,  of  course 
they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibit.  The  first 
tubers  that  caught  my  eye  were  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2’s,  smooth,  clean,  and  weighing  three  to  four 
pounds  each.  Over  them  was  a  card  giving  the  grow¬ 
er’s  name,  and  this  statement,  “  160  sacks  per  acre, 
salable  potatoes.”  With  us,  potatoes  and  apples  are 
not  sold  by  the  bushel  and  peck,  but  by  the  pound.  A 
sack  of  potatoes  weighs  from  100  to  120  pounds. 

Near  the  first  group,  was  another,  equally  as  well 
grown,  labeled 
“Northern  Spy: 

175  sacks  per 
acre — 325  bush¬ 
els.”  Then, 

“Mammoth 
Pearl:  100  acres, 

125  sacks  per 
acre.”  And, 
again,  “  Rural 
N  e  w-Y  o  r  k  e  r 
No.  2’s:  12,000 
bushels  to  45 
acres,”  and  so 
on,  for  the 
length  of  the 
tables,  esti¬ 
mates  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  crops 
from  fields  va¬ 
rying  in  extent 
from  30  to  150 
acres.  The  store 
windows  were 
decorated  with 
potatoes.  In 
one,  the  word 
‘  •  spuds  ”  was 
made  with 
smooth,  round 
tubers.  Web¬ 
ster  defines 
spud  as  “  a  word  applied  to  anything  short  and  thick.” 
Never  in  any  other  locality  did  I  hear  potatoes  called 
“  spuds,”  but  the  use  of  the  word  has  grown  with  in¬ 
creasing  crops,  and  it  has  evidently  come  to  stay — 
among  laboring  men  at  least.  “  Spuds,”  “  spud 
digger,”  “  spud  sorter  ”  and  “  spud  rustler,”  are  words 
often  heard  at  this  season. 

During  the  summer,  excursionists  were  brought 
here  by  the  train-load  to  view  our  farms  while  irri¬ 
gation  was  in  progress.  Citizens  met  them  with  car¬ 
riages,  and  took  them  to  the  country,  that  they  might 
see  what  water  could  make  of  a  desert. 

On  Potato  Day,  as  many  of  our  visitors  as  could  be 
accommodated,  were  taken  out  to  the  farms  to  see  the 
actual  process  of  “spud-digging.”  With  the  aid  of 
the  pen  and  the  camera,  we,  too,  can  catch  glimpses 
of  the  methods  employed  in  raising  a  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  man  who  plans  for  a  big  crop  turns  under  Alfalfa, 
and  plows  deep  and  well.  It  is  claimed  that  the  effect 
of  the  Alfalfa  is  felt  for  three  years,  and  also  that  a 
better  crop  may  be  expected  the  second  year  than  the 
first.  The  planting  is  done  largely  with  the  Aspinwall 
planter,  so  nicely  that  every  17  inches  shows  a  hill- 
very  few  miss  hills  in  the  whole  field. 


The  succe.ssful  potato  grower  allows  no  weeds  in  his 
field.  The  ground  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  before 
the  potatoes  are  up,  if  the  weeds  show  a  tendency  to 
get  the  earlier  start.  Six  years  ago  or  less  our  farm¬ 
ers  would  have  said  tl;iat  twice  irrigating  was  enough, 
beginning  when  the  vines  begun  to  blossom.  Now 
they  say,  ‘  ‘  Irrigate  when  your  potatoes  need  water. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  droop,  water  lightly  and  quickly. 
Do  not  let  the  water  flood  the  ground.  Never  let  the 
ground  dry  out  and  bake.  Follow  the  water  with  the 
cultivator  and  the  shovel  plow,  and  after  them  the 
water  again.” 

Night  and  day,  day  and  night,  the  ceaseless,  careful 
watch  is  kept,  until  the  irrigating  season  is  over,  and 
the  tubers  are  left  to  dry  olf  and  ripen.  Hugs  and 
grasshoppers  are  poisoned,  and,  in  return  for  all  this 
work,  the  potatoes  thrive  and  grow. 

When  harvesting  time  comes,  four  horses  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  digger.  The  machine  is  too  wide  to 
allow  of  taking  every  row  in  order,  so  every  other  row 
is  dug,  and  the  potatoes  are  picked  up,  after  which  the 
machine  takes  the  rows  that  were  left.  A  wide. 


pointed  shovel  plows  out  the  potatoes.  They  are  car¬ 
ried  over  wires,  the  earth  and  vines  shaken  from  them, 
and  they  roll  out  of  the  back  of  the  digger,  clean  and 
plump — a  sight  good  for  the  eyes.  They  are  gathered 
in  baskets,  and  x>oured  upon  the  screen  of  the  sorter. 
This  helpful  invention  is  built  upon  runners,  and  one 
horse  easily  moves  it  where  it  's  needed.  A  spout 
leads  from  the  slanting  wire  screen  ;  over  this  a  .sack 
is  placed  to  receive  the  large  potatoes,  as  the  screen  is 
shaken  by  the  man  who  changes  the  sacks.  The  small 
ones  fall  upon  a  finer  screen  below  (slanting  in  the 
opposite  direction),  and  they  in  turn  are  sorted  and 
sacked.  Such  a  scene  is  pictured  at  Fig.  215. 

The  storing  of  such  immense  crops  is  a  great  prob¬ 
lem,  for  it  is  seldom  possible  to  sell  largely  at  the  time 
of  harvesting.  The  farmer’s  way  of  storing  is  in  out- 
of-door  cellars,  commonly  called  dugouts.  These  are 
becoming  numerous  on  large  potato  farms.  They 
are  cellars  dug  in  the  ground,  in  a  hillside  if  one  be 
fortunate  enough  to  own  one.  See  Fig.  218.  They 
are  seldom  bricked  or  stoned  up — the  hard  earth  walls 
rarely  cave.  They  are  strongly  timbered  to  support 
the  earth-covered  roof.  Fagots  and  straw  are  placed 
pver  the  timbers  to  keep  the  earth  out.  8.  E.  11. 


CHEAP  WINTER  FEED  FOR  THE  HORSE. 

WHAT  IS  the:  CnEAPE:8T  GR.YIN  ? 

Why  Not  Feed  Straw  for  Bulk? 

This  fall  thousands  of  farmers  are  moi*e  than  usually 
intere.sted  in  the  question  of  feeding  stuffs  for  their 
horses.  The  horses  are  in  abundance,  and  the  feed  is 
scant.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  tables  of 
values  of  feeding  stuffs,  I  would  like  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  some  practical  men  on  these 
points  :  If  corn,  ready  for  the  crib,  is  worth  50  cents  a 
bushel  at  the  crib,  and  Timothy  hay  is  worth  $12  a 
ton  in  the  mow  :  1.  At  how  high  a  price  would  you 
take  bran  of  winter  wheat  delivered  to  you  at  the 
barn,  in  exchange  for  part  of  the  coim  ?  2.  Middlings  ? 

3.  Minnesota  bran?  4.  Oats?  5.  Wheat?  6.  A  ton 
of  good  average  stover  for  a  portion  of  the  Timothy  ? 

7.  These  horses  are  supposed  to  be  average  farm 
horses,  weighing  1,150  pounds,  idle  a  part  of  the 
winter,  and  working  hard  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
How  much  money  per  month,  at  the  prices  you  name 
for  feeding  stuffs,  would  you  expect  each  horse  to  cost 

you,  making 
the  estimate  an 
average  for  the 
year  ?  8.  What 
would  be  the 
ration  per  day 
you  would  use 
in  winter? 
What  in  sum¬ 
mer  ?  A.  A. 

Bran  a  Good 
Horse  Feed. 

I  would  pay 
$20  per  ton  for 
bran  to  feed 
work  horses  in 
winter  to  bal¬ 
ance  corn  and 
Timothy  h  a  y. 
Hut  why  feed 
much  $12  hay  ? 
Wheat  or  oat 
straw  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $2  to 
$5  per  ton.  This 
can  be  fed  in 
connection 
with  wheat 
bran,  and 
horses  will 
really  do  better  than  when  fed  on  Timothy  hay  and 
corn.  I  would  not  bother  to  weigh  the  straw  fed  ; 
give  what  they  want  of  it,  and  measure  the  grain 
ration.  For  horses  at  hard  work,  give  for  a  day’s  ration 
seven  pounds  of  ear  corn  or  coarse  corn  meal  ;  seven 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  ;  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal. 
That  may  be  pretty  carbonaceous  for  a  balanced 
ration  ;  yet  in  our  country,  horses  do  most  of  their 
work  on  pure  corn,  and  get  in  a  corn  habit  as  it  were. 
You  will  find  that  they  will  do  well  on  this  ration. 

We  have  not  fed  Minnesota  bran  or  oats.  I  would 
value  wheat  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  with  corn  at  50. 
It  should  be  coarsely  ground,  and  great  care  used  not 
to  let  the  horse  get  to  a  quantity  of  it,  as  founder  and 
death  generally  follow  carelessness  of  this  sort. 
Twelve  pounds  of  ground  wheat  will  make  a  large 
ration  for  hardworked  horses. 

As  to  corn  stover — which  I  take  to  mean  the  fodder 
of  our  section,  stalks,  blades  and  top.s — it  is  never  sold 
here  by  weight,  but  by  the  shock  of  12  hdls  square. 
Little  more  than  50  pounds  of  this  shock  would  be 
eaten,  I  would  say,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight.  I  consider  it  superior  in  nutriment  to  Timothy 
hay.  So  the^^shock^ofiifodder,  if  well  cured,  is  worth 
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at  least  30  cents  compared  with  Timothy  hay.  Corn 
fodder,  as  may  not  be  g'enerally  known,  will  dry  up  a 
had  case  of  heaves.  While  these  horses  are  idle,  I 
would  put  them  on  a  half  ration,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  on  even  less,  only  not  stinting  the  bulky  feed 
too  much.  IIor.ses  vary  so  much  in  keeping  qualities, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  feeder  must  he  constantly 
exercised  to  know  whether  he  is  feeding  right.  I 
estimate  that  the  average  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  here 
is  near  $50  per  year.  .j.  k.  wino. 

Idle  Horses  Get  too  Much. 

1.  1  have  never  had  any  experience  with  winter 
wheat  bran.  We  know  nothing  about  it  here  in  the 
northwest.  2.  The  .same  may  be  said  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  middlings.  Since  the  millers  have 
learned  to  re-grind  the  middlings  and  make  the  best 
grade  of  flour  from  them,  the  residue  does  not  bear 
much  resemblance  to  the  old-fashioned  middlings. 
Wherever  the  new  process  of  milling  is  practiced,  the 
term  middlings  may  mean  anything  between  mill 
sweepings  and  bran  ;  and.  like  the  term  phosphate, 
should  be  dropped.  3.  At  the  present  time,  corn  and 
bran  are  worth  about  the  .same,  pound  for  pound,  in 
Minnesota,  and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  exchang¬ 
ing  one  for  the  other  as  far  as  price  is  concerned, 
llran,  however,  is  a  better  food  for  idle  horses  than 
corn.  4.  Oats  are  out  of  the  question.  No  one  should 
think  of  feeding  oats  at  $20  per  ton  when  wheat,  bran 
and  corn  are  worth  but  $15.  5.  Corn  is  worth  here 

but  40  cents  per  bushel.  If  it  be  worth  50  cents  per 
bushel  in  New  York,  or  $17.85  per  ton,  it  would  pay 
to  replace  a  part  of  it  with  wheat  at  45  cents  per 
bushel  or  $15  per  ton.  6.  I  would  sell  most  of  the  hay 
at  $12,  and  replace  it  with  stover  if  I  could  get  the 
latter  in  good  condition  for  $7,  or  even  $8  per  ton. 
7  and  8.  Most  farm  horses  are  fed  entirely  too  much 
when  they  are  idle.  Their  owners,  or  those  having 
charge  of  them,  as  a  rule,  do  not  stop  to  think  that  a 
horse  with  nothing  to  do  requires  much  less  than  one 
at  hard  work.  The  feeding  becomes  a  matter  of 
habit,  and  the  same  ration  is  fed  regardless  of  the 
work  the  hor.se  is  doing. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  farm  horse  a  year,  with  feed 
at  the  prices  named  above,  ought  not  to  exceed  $(50. 
Suppose  that  he  is  at  work  240  days  and  idle  125  days. 
While  he  is  at  work,  12  quarts  of  oats  at  a  cent  a  pound 
equal  12  cents  ;  10  pounds  of  hay  equal  six  cents,  a 
total  of  18  cents  per  day,  or  $43.20  .  When  idle,  six 
pounds  of  bran  or  its  equivalent  in  either  of  the  other 
equally  cheap  foods  equal  4J^  cents  ;  10  pounds  of 
stover  at  .$8  per  ton  equal  four  cents,  a  total  cost  of 
83^  cents  per  day;  or  $10,023^,  a  grand  total  of  $53,823^ 
for  the  year.  1  have  considered  oats  in  the  summer 
ration,  but  at  present  prices  of  other  products  I  would 
use  part  corn  and  part  bran  or  ground  wheat.  Ground 
wheat  at  present  prices,  is  cheaper  than  bran,  but,  of 
course,  must  be  fed  in  moderation,  and  as  only  part 
of  the  grain  ration.  In  spite  of  the  popular  belief 
that  corn  is  not  a  good  summer  feed  for  horses,  I  have 
fed  it  with  good  results.  Last  spring  and  summer 
my  work  horses  were  fed  on  corn  and  clover  hay,  and 
I  never  knew  them  to  do  better.  j.  m.  drew. 

Minnesota. 

Feed  What  You  Have  on  the  Farm. 

Few  problems  are  presented  to  the  farmer  which 
are  more  difficult  to  solve,  than  that  of  the  economy 
of  feeding  farm  animals.  Each  man’s  surroundings 
must,  and  will,  have  influence  upon  the  matter  with 
him  ;  for  what  would  be  good  economy  with  one 
farmer,  might  not  prove  such  with  even  close  neigh¬ 
bors.  Most  farmei’S  raise  the  main  portion  of  their 
feed,  and  few,  indeed,  would  find  profit  in  selling  one 
kind  to  replace  it  by  the  purchase  of  another  kind. 
There  is  scarcely  enough  difference  in  commercial 
values  as  compared  with  feed  values  in  any  locality, 
to  pay  for  the  labor  of  sale,  purchase  and  exchange. 
Hence,  I  would  say,  feed  farm  horses  what  you  have, 
whether  it  consist  of  Timothy  or  clover  hay,  corn 
stalks,  or  even  good  straw  as  rough  feed,  and  corn, 
oats,  wheat  or  bran  as  a  grain  feed.  There  is  more 
economy  in  keeping  them  warm,  clean  and  healthy, 
than  in  the  kind  of  feed.  Let  them  never  want  for 
salt  or  water,  and  if  they  are  warm  and  clean,  with 
the  chance  to  exercise  for  health,  they  will  be  content 
and  eat  such  food  as  is  given,  assimilate  it,  and  be 
ready  for  work  when  wanted. 

Oats  are  the  best  of  all  grains  for  a  horse,  but  are 
not  economical.  If  I  had  all  the  feed  to  buy,  and  corn 
were  50  cents  per  bushel,  I  would  feed  wheat  bran  at 
$14  per  ton  most  of  the  time.  It  would  prove  cheapest 
and  most  healthful,  especially  if  straw  or  Timothy  hay 
were  fed.  At  the  same  price,  I  would  take  bran  in 
preference  to  middlings.  It  will  be  found  good 
economy  to  feed  a  mixed  grain  ration,  say,  one-half 
bran,  the  other  half  corn  or  oats.  Good,  bright  corn 
fodder  is  the  best  of  all  rough  feed  in  winter,  for  idle 
farm  horses ;  but  is  not  an  economical  feed  to  buy. 
With  Timothy  hay  at  $12  per  ton,  I  would  buy  good, 
bright  clover  hay  at  $8,  or  even  a  little  more,  if  the 


horses  were  idle,  or  if  their  work  were  .slow  work. 
They  will  eat  more  of  it,  biit  they  will  require  much 
less  grain  than  if  fed  Timothy,  and  have  less  colic. 
Where  good,  bright  wheat  or  oat  straw  is  abundant, 
as  here,  idle  horses  may  be  wintered  well  and  cheaply 
on  it  and  bran,  "^rhe  straw  causes  constipation,  but  if 
bran  be  used  as  a  grain  ration,  it  will  correct  that.  I 
have  tried  oil  meal  as  a  ration,  but  value  it  only  as  a 
tonic.  The  greatest  economy  is  in  perfect  health  ;  all 
food  will  then  be  assimilated.  w.  w.  i.atta. 

Indiana. 

Corn  as  a  Basis  for  Work. 

The  question  simply  stated,  is  this  :  “  Having  an 
abundance  of  corn,  to  what  extent  will  it  pay  to  ex¬ 
change  a  portion  of  it  for  braji,  middlings,  oats  or 


wheat  ?”  Since  the  object  is  work  or  energy,  and  not 
nitrogenous  substances,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
those  foods  which  px-oduce  the  most  enei-gy  or  force, 
are  the  desired  ones.  Expeidence  shows  that  corn  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  foods  for  working 
animals.  Energy,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  food.  In 
contra-distinction,  in  the  production  of  lean  meat,  for 
gi-owing  animals,  and  for  all  animals  while  nursing 
their  young,  nitrogen  is  a  most  important  factor  ;  and 
those  foods  which  contain  an  abundance  of  albumin¬ 
oids,  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  If  work  pei’- 
formed  by  the  animal  resulted  in  a  large  expenditure 
of  mxxscle,  then  it  would  require  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogenous  food  to  rej)lace  the  worn-out  ti.ssue.  Hut 
force  is  pi’oduced,  to  a  very  great  extent,  thi*ough  the 


combustion  of  the  carbonaceous  matter ;  thei*efore, 
the  animal  requires  food  rich  in  carbohydrates. 

Albuminoids  can  be  changed  by  the  animal  into 
fats,  but  it  takes  100  pounds  of  the  former  to  make  50 
pounds  of  the  latter,  and  thus,  an  animal  must  eat  a 
much  larger  amount  of  clover  hay,  oats,  or  bi-an,  than 
of  corn,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
energy.  One  of  the  largest  street  railway  companies 
in  this  country,  a  few  years  ago,  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  different  foods,  and  found  that  corn  was  not 
only  the  cheapest,  but  the  most  satisfactory  grain  feed 
for  their  horses.  The  experience  of  intelligent  farmers 
who  have  a  lai-ge  amount  of  heavy  fai*m  work,  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  results  arrived  at  above.  In  order  to 
make  comparisons  easier,  all  feeds'  are  reduced  to 


prices  per  ton.  Corn  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  would  be 
$17.80  per  ton.  Hran  from  winter  wheat,  and  Minne¬ 
sota  bran  do  not  differ  enough  to  warrant  any  differ¬ 
ence  being  made  in  this  case.  One  of  the  values  of 
bran,  oats  or  middlings,  is  to  aid  digestion  by  distend¬ 
ing  and  floating  the  coim  in  the  stomach.  One-fifth  of 
the  corn  might  be  profitably  traded  for  other  foods,  at 
the  following  prices,  with  corn  at  $17.80  per  ton 
Hran,  .$17  ;  middlings,  $17  ;  wheat,  $17 ;  oats,  $20. 
Wheat,  though  valuable,  would  not  lighten  xxp  the 
corn  as  well  as  the  other  foods  named. 

Stover,  thoxigh  a  valuable  food  for  horses,  usually 
contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  water  than  Timothy 
hay.  This  difference  amounts  to  about  500  pounds  in 
a  ton.  Hesides  this,  there  is  a  large  portion  which  the 
animal  will  not  eat.  This  i*educes  the  value  of  stover 
to  .$4  per  ton,  as  compared  with  Timothy  hay  at  $12. 
Hy  u.sing  a  little  stover,  bran,  etc.,  a  variety  of  foods 
is  furnished,  which  is  to  be  commended. 

For  horses  heavily  at  work,  either  summer  or  win¬ 
ter,  15  pounds  of  grain,  and  the  same  amount  of  hay, 
is  a  very  fair  day’s  ration.  When  the  animal  is  at 
rest,  reduce  the  grain  and  hay  to  12  pounds  each,  the 
grain  ration  to  be  composed  of  12  poixnds  of  corn  and 
thi-ee  pounds  of  bran,  oats  or  middlings.  At  these 
pi-ices,  a  day’s  I'ation  for  a  horse  at  work  would  cost  r 
12  pounds  of  corn,  11  cents  ;  3  poixnds  of  oats,  3  cents; 
15  pounds  of  hay,  11  cents  ;  total,  25  cents.  If  one  of 
the  other  foods  mentioned  be  used  instead  of  the 
oats,  the  cost  would  be  one-half  cent  less  per  day- 
When  not  at  work,  the  daily  cost  would  be  18  cents. 
Allowing  an  animal  to  be  at  rest  four  months  of  the 
year,  and  working  the  other  eight,  the  avex-age  cost 
per  month  would  be  not  far  from  $7. 

The  six  University  farm  horses,  weighing  on  an 
average  1,300  pounds,  during  the  winter  draw  upwards 
of  6,000  tons  of  coal,  and  do  the  heavy  farm  and  other 
wox’k  during  the  summer.  They  work  about  290  days 
each  year,  often  in  the  snow  and  rain.  They  are  now 
making  seven  trips  of  two  miles  each,  per  day,  and 
each  load  exceeds  two  tons,  net.  Each  animal  re¬ 
ceives,  on  an  avex*age,  17  pounds  of  coim  and  oats,  and 
17  to  19  pounds  of  Timothy  hay,  which  frequently 
contains  a  little  clovei-.  Four  of  these  horses  ax-e  yet 
somewhat  immature,  yet  all  are  fat,  sleek  and  vigor¬ 
ous  on  this  feed,  as  might  he  expected,  from  the 
slightly  more  libex-al  diet  that  has  been  recommended 
above.  [i’kof.]  i.  v.  kobkbts. 


TWO  FARM  HELPS. 

Theee-Horsk  Evkner. — We  find  the  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  216  in  the  Gex-man  Fax-mer.  In  some  thx’ee- 
horse  eveners,  the  swing  is  so  gx-eat  that  one  horse  can 
lag  and  throw  most  of  the  weight  on  the  other  two.  In 
others,  this  is  overcome  by  fastening  the  whilfletrees 
to  a  rigid  bar,  which  is  also  objectionable.  In  the 
plan  pictured,  the  whilfletrees  have  considerable  play, 
yet  a  single  horse  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  to 
lag  behind,  for  the  chains  connected  with  rods  in  the 
wheels  and  with  the  harness  and  shafts,  hold  them 
where  they  belong.  We  think  the  pictux'e  is  simple 
enough  for  any  one  to  understand.  Notice  how  the 
reins  ax*e  fastened 

“  Hard-Times  ”  Hired  M.vn. — We  have  been  asked  to 
reprint  the  picture  .shown  at  Fig.  217.  Three  stakes,  two 
nine  and  the  other  10  feet  long,  ax'e  nailed  together  as 
shown  in  the  pictux*e,  making  a  three-cornered  frame 
on  which  swings  a  wooden  pendulum  eight  feet  long. 
There  are  holes  in  it  so  that  it  can  swing  at  diffex-ent 
lengths,  on  a  bolt  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fx’ame.  Two 
boards  on  the  fx-ame  guide  the  x-od.  With  the  end  of 
the  saw  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  swing  rod, 
you  have  about  the  motion  given  by  another  man. 
We  believe  that  we  could  do  better  wox-k  with  this 
than  with  a  pax-tner  who  persisted  in  “  riding  the 
saw.”  Some  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  this  plan, 
speak  highly  of  it.  Make  one  and  give  your  wife  a 
Christmas  px’esent  of  a  dry  wood  pile. 


INSTRUCTIONS,  FOR  NOVICES,  IN  PLANT¬ 
ING  AND  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Never  plant  trees  over  two  years  old,  one-year-old 
tx-ees  (especially  of  nut  or  stone  fruits)  are  better ; 
choose  healthy  trees,  of  x-apid,  clean,  straight  gx’owth. 
Plant  only  when  the  soil  is  damp,  never  when  wet. 
The  soil  should  be  just  nice  and  friable,  so  as  to  crum¬ 
ble  easily.  It  should  also  be  comparatively  warm, 
hence  I  consider  fall  better  than  spx-ing  for  planting 
(for  this  region  at  least)  ;  as,  in  addition  to  the  ground 
being  generally  in  good  condition,  it  gives  the  x’oots 
time  to  get  a  start  to  help  the  following  year’s  growth, 
being  more  than  equal  to  half  a  year’s  start  toward 
bearing. 

Have  the  holes  dug  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  roots  being  placed  therein  without  the 
least  curtailment  or  cramping.  Plant  so  that  the 
trees  will  be  little,  if  any,  deeper  than  when  in  the 
nursery.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by  the  difference  in 
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the  color  between  what  has  been  under  and  what 
has  been  above  the  surface,  that  under  ground  being 
usually  paler  ;  the  sap  in  the  latter  contains  more  col¬ 
oring  matter.  Besides,  there  is  nearly  always  a  per¬ 
ceptible  swelling  just  where  the  main  stem  toiiches 
the  surface.  Throw  the  top  .soil  on  one  side  of  the 
hole,  and  the  subsoil  on  the  other  ;  then,  when  the 
hole  is  considered  sufficiently  capacious,  throw  enough 
of  the  top  soil  (well  pulverized)  back  into  the  hole  to 
form  a  cone,  place  the  tree  thereon  with  the  roots 
spread  out  and  down  around  the  cone,  having  pre¬ 
viously  pruned  all  broken  or  torn  fibers  with  an  \inder 
cut.  Then  throw  in  enoiigh  top  soil  to  well  cover  the 
roots,  grasp  the  main  stem  of  tree,  and  gently,  but 
firmly,  shake  it  up  and  down,  so  that  the  fine  soil  will 
get  thoroughly  in  among  the  fibers,  and  the  roots  will 
naturally  fall  into  their  proper  position.  Throw  in 
more  top  soil,  and  tread  firmly,  after  which  throw  in 
the  subsoil,  loosely,  with  a  slight  hill  towards  the 
main  stem.  Above  all,  never  tread,  pack  or  harden 
the  immediate  surface,  the  object  being  to  permit  the 
fall  rains  and  sun  to  penetrate  the  ground,  and  Nature 
will  do  the  rest. 

When  planting,  set  trees  with  a  good  incline  towards 
the  point  from  which  prevailing  winds  blow — in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  southwest.  Prune  young  trees  closely,  cutting 
the  branches,  say,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  main 
stem  ;  cut  from  the  top  side  to  a  bud  pointing  out,  leav¬ 
ing  the  branches,  if  anything,  longer  to  the  windward 
side  ;  cut  clean,  slanting  and  as  close  as  possible  (with¬ 
out  injury)  to  the  bud  desired  to  form  the  future 
branch.  It  will  be  noticed,  after  growth,  that  the 
branches  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  tree,  are  more  or  less  curved 
upward  and  inward,  or  from  the 
wind,  while  those  to  the  leeward 
are  likely  to  grow  out  and  down. 

Consequently  (the  object  being 
to  promote  symmetry,  as  well 
as  strength  and  balance)  all 
branches  growing  upward  and 
inward,  should  be  pruned  on  top 
to  a  bud  pointing  out  or  down, 
and  those  on  the  leeward  side 
generally  under  to  a  bud  pointing 
up  and  in.  Should  it  be  necessary 
to  remove  a  large  branch,  v\  hich 
should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
use  a  fine-tooth  saw,  saw  up, 
afterwards  smooth  the  cut  with 
a  sharp  chisel,  and  paint  the 
wound,  to  heal  it  and  prevent 
splitting  or  cracking. 

In  all  cases,  but  especially  for 
fruit,  keep  the  center  of  the  tree 
open,  to  admit  the  sun  and  air, 
the  two  best  preventives  of  disease 
and  rot,  and  the  greatest  media 
for  ripening  and  developing  fruit. 

Peaches,  apricots  and  similar 
fruits,  require  vigorous  thinning 
out  of  all  weak  branches,  leaving 
only  healthy,  strong,  one-year-old 
branches,  shortened  about  one- 
third,  for  fruit  bearing.  Plums 
and  cherries  don’t  like  pruning  after  they  have 
commenced  bearing,  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
gum  and  rot.  Simply  keep  all  rotten,  broken  or 
ingrowing  crossing  branches  removed.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  the  best  time  for 
pruning,  provided  the  frosts  are  not  severe.  This 
gives  time  for  wounds  to  heal.  In  spring  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  too  late,  in  this  climate,  to  prune,  as  the  sap  be¬ 
gins  to  rise,  and  bleeding  almost  invariably  ensues. 
See  that  your  tools  are  in  first-cla.ss  condition,  prune 
carefully  and  regularly,  use  common  sense  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  you  are  bound  to  succeed. 

Lyndon,  Ky.  _  G.  n.  c.  ellis. 

/S  THERE  ANY  -  BLOOD  ”  IN  A  POTATO  ? 

In  the  fall  of  1893,  an  exceptionally  vigorous  hill, 
grown  from  one  seed  piece  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  po¬ 
tato,  was  found  to  contain  nine  fair-sized,  perfectly- 
formed  tubers,  while  the  field  in  general  gave  from 
three  to  six  per  hill.  In  hills  giving  three  or  four 
tubers,  they  were  very  large.  Three  of  the  smaller 
tubers  from  the  first  hill  were  planted  last  spring  in 
three  hills  of  two  pieces  each.  On  either  side,  three 
hills  were  planted  as  above  with  the  best  seed  of  simi¬ 
lar  size  that  could  be  selected  from  my  bin  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  all  being  given  the  same  treatment  as  my  main 
crop  grown  alongside.  When  dug,  the  rows  and  hills 
were  kept  separate  for  compari.son,  row  No.  2  being 
grown  from  seed  from  the  selected  hill.  In  row  No. 
2,  the  three  hills  were  very  nearly  alike,  one  being 
slightly  better  than  the  others.  One  hill  of  No.  1 
seemed  to  be  fully  as  good  as  the  best  hill  of  No.  2, 
while  the  others  were  perceptibly  poorer.  No.  3  did 
not  differ  greatly,  though  judged  to  be  less  than  No. 
2.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  each  row  was 


weighed,  with  the  following  result  :  No.  1,  three 
hills,  11  pounds  ;  No.  2,  three  hills,  1^)4  poiinds  ;  No. 
3,  three  hills,  9%  pounds — ora  difference  of  over  49 
per  cent  in  favor  of  “  blood  ”  over  the  average  of  the 
other  six  hills. 

One  field  was  planted  in  hills  of  one  seed  piece  each. 
Acting  upon  the  hint  given  above,  I  selected  my  .seed 
for  next  year  in  the  field,  ehoosing  hills  having  as 
neaidy  as  possible,  the  characteristics  of  the  hill  se¬ 
lected  in  1893.  Home  of  the  hills,  .selected  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tops,  had  five  or  .six  very  large,  perfect 
tubers,  but  were  rejected  in  favor  of  those  having  an 
equal  weight  of  smaller  but  eqiaally  perfect  Uibers, 
because  :  (a)  The  variety  under  high  culture  and  fav¬ 

orable  conditions,  grows  too  large  ;  (h)  as  heavy  a 
yield  is  obtained  ;  (c)  they  are  large  enoiigh,  never  hol¬ 
low,  and  are  in  appearance  satisfactory  to  the  most 
exacting  buyer. 

In  the  New  Potato  Culture  is  a  quotation  from  the 
late  Peter  Henderson,  in  which  appears  the  state¬ 
ment,  “  The  chances  are  all  against  any  permanent 
improvement  being  made  by  such  selections.” 

The  experiment  will  be  continued  next  year,  com¬ 
paring  the  productivene.ss  of  seedfi’om  row  No.  2  with 
that  selected  this  fall  and  that  taken  as  usual.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  aid  in  determining  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  impi’ovement,  and  also  decide  whether  it 
will  pay  to  make  such  selection  from  year  to  year.  If 
Peter  Henderson  is  right,  that  the  difference  is  due  to 
“specially  favorable  conditions,”  to  “being  highly 
fertiliz(Hl,”etc. ,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  give  especial 
care  each  year  to  what  we  wish  to  use  for  seed  the  next. 


It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  uniform  yield  per  hill, 
or  one  nearly  so,  if  but  one  seed  piece  is  put  in  a  hill. 
With  two  or  more  pieces,  uniformity  is  more  nearly 
accomplished.  Pei-haps  the  variation  is  due  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  potato,  as  the  stem  or  seed 
ends,  or  it  may  be  owing  to  seed  from  “specially 
favored  ”  hills.  It  is  certain  that  a  type  can  be  fixed 
by  selection  ;  why  not  productiveness  as  well  ? 

Bradford  County,  Pa.  G.  A.  parcell. 


CATCH  CROPS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  grow  two  crops  on  the  land  at  the 
same  time  ;  yet  we  find  it  quite  remunerative  and  also 
beneficial  to  the  land,  if  done  on  economical  principles. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  whether  the  land 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  second  crop,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  permanent  crop.  If  so,  go  ahead  ! 
If  not,  and  the  land  is  doing  all  it  can  to  maintain  the 
present  crop,  we  would  advise  constant  cultivation  in¬ 
stead  of  a  catch  crop.  The  conditions  mitst  be  observed 
closely,  and  the  best  judgment  of  the  operator  brought 
in  to  decide  which  is  the  best.  We  have  a  vineyard  of 
two  acres,  two  years  old.  Last  spring,  after  we  had 
it  cultivated  three  times,  we  sent  our  foreman  out 
with  the  corn  drill,  with  instructions  to  drill  one  row 
of  corn  between  each  two  rows  of  grapes,  which  are 
eight  feet  apart,  applying  250  pounds  of  finely  ground 
bone  per  acre.  Although  the  corn  was  planted  just 
before  the  two  weeks  rain  in  May,  it  came  up  and 
started  nicely.  Then  the  drought  set  in,  and  we  had 
no  more  rain  until  after  the  corn  was  cut  and  fed. 
The  variety  was  HtowelPs  Evergreen.  We  used  all  we 
wanted  for  family  use,  and  sold  $15  worth  of  the  best, 
cut  the  remaining  corn  and  fodder,  beginning  Septem¬ 


ber  1,  run  it  through  the  feed  cutter,  a  wagon-load  at 
a  time,  cut  it  in  inch  lengths  and  fed  it  to  11  horses 
and  cows.  They  ate  everything,  stalks  and  all,  and  it 
lasted  20  days.  We  returned  the  manure  to  the  vine¬ 
yard  October  1. 

After  tlie  corn  had  been  cut,  we  took  the  single 
shovel  plow  with  two  hoi-ses,  and  plowed  out  the 
stubbles  ;  then  cultivated  it  tlioroughly  the  opposite 
way  and  sowed  to  rye,  which  we  will  plow  under  in 
the  spring.  We  are  aware  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
think  much  of  rye  to  plow  under  ;  yet  we  never  found 
anything  to  take  its  place,  with  the  same  results  in 
the  .same  time  on  our  heavy  clay  loam.  If  it  does  not 
gather  as  much  niti'ogen  from  the  air  as  clover,  it 
stores  up  the  available  plant  food  in  the  soil,  ami 
holds  it  in  readiness,  so  that  when  it  is  turned  under, 
it  is  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  the  standing  crop.  It 
makes  the  soil  lighter,  a  condition  so  much  needed  in 
clay  soils.  We  are  trying  Crimson  clover  this  year,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  rye,  but  fear  that  it  will  not 
from  present  appearance.  t.  ».  c.  *  son. 

Holliday's  Cove,  W.  Va. 


MICHELS  EARLY  BERRIES  THAT  GOT  ANGRY. 

G ROWING  FRUIT  ON  POOR  SOU.. 

On  page  729,  T.  W.  H.  says,  “I  am  trying  to  find  how 
Michel’s  Early  strawberry  will  do  in  hill  culture.  I 
am  trying  eight  hills  of  this  and  Victor  Hugo.”  T. 
W.  S.  is  fortunate  in  not  having  more  than  eight 
plants  of  Michel’s  Early  confined  to  hill  culture, 
to  which  it  is  not  adapted.  Neither  are  any  varieties 
that  are  great  runners  ;  they 
should  be  grown  in  narrow, 
matted  rows,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  mat  too  thickly.  Those  of 
the  cla.ss  of  Bubach,  Wilson> 
Barker  Earle,  etc.,  that  refuse  to 
throw  out  runners  freely,  are 
more  adapted  to  hill  culture. 
By  nipping  the  runners  a  few 
times  as  they  appear,  they  seem 
to  get  discouraged  and  begin 
forming  crowns  or  stools.  This 
method  of  culture  is  practiced 
more  where  land  is  limited  and 
high  priced,  and  fancy  berries 
are  the  main  object. 

Home  years  ago,  I  started  to 
grow  some  fine  berries.  Earline.ss 
being  of  great  importance,  I 
selected  Michel’s  Early  as  the  va¬ 
riety.  In  this  I  would  get  the 
desired  earliness,  but  it  lacked  in 
size  and  fine  appearance.  Ho  I 
reasoned  that  by  growing  them 
in  stools,  I  could  overcome  this 
deficiency.  I  succeeded  in  con¬ 
fining  them  to  stools,  but  it  was 
a  ta.sk  not  soon  forgotten.  It 
was  necessary  to  nip  the  runners 
twice  a  week  at  times.  Nature 
made  great  struggles  to  have  her 
course.  I  think  that  the  plants 
went  into  winter  quarters  in 
a  great  rage,  for  no  sooner  had  they  awakened 
from  their  winter’s  rest  than  they  began  to  throw 
out  runners  in  great  numbers,  and  by  picking 
time,  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  plants. 
The  vines  were  a  success,  large  and  vigorous,  but  they 
forgot  to  form  fruit  buds.  The  berries  were  a  success 
as  a  failure — few  and  far  between,  small  but  early. 
Weeds  took  pos.ses.sion  of  the  patch  after  picking. 
The  following  spring,  the  rubbish  was  removed  and 
chemicals  applied  ;  the  young  plants  gave  a  good 
yield  of  nice  berries  that  sold  for  high  prices. 

Home  years  ago  I  read  a  report  describing  Michel’s 
Early  ;  it  was  written  by  a  “  professor.”  He  said  that 
it  is  of  no  account  at  all  ;  it  can’t  be  forced  to  produce 
40  bushels  per  acre,  and  what  berries  there  are, 
are  poor,  worthless  ti’ash.  He  even  said  that  the 
man  who  humbugged  the  public  with  so  worthless  a 
thing,  deserved  punishment.  This  year,  on  an  old 
patch,  on  land  that  would  not  produce  10  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  it  yielded  for  me  at  the  rate  of  124 
bushels  per  acre  of  choice  berries  ?  When  I  say  choice, 
I  do  not  mean  as  large  as  hens’  eggs,  but  in  marketing 
my  third  picking,  I  took  with  me  a  few  quarts  of  Cres¬ 
cents  and  Warfields  of  my  neighbor’s  first  picking. 
They  were  hard  to  sell  at  12  cents  per  quart,  while 
Michel’s  Early  sold  readily  at  1(5  cents.  When  my 
Michel’s  Early  were  all  marketed,  and  Crescent  was 
at  its  best,  the  latter  was  a  drug  at  four  to  five  cents 
per  quart.  At  two  cents  for  picking,  it  will  take  .seven 
quarts  of  four-cent  berries  to  equal  one  quart  at  16 
cents. 

Now  the  point  that  I  want  to  come  to,  is  that  of 
growing  the  Michel’s  Early  to  perfection.  My  first 
experience  with  this  berry  taught  me  that  an  excess 
of  nitrogen  was  not  desirable  ;  that  on  such  land  it 
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would  make  foliage  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  So  I  rea¬ 
soned  from  the  point  that  nitrogen  makes  foliage,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  make  fruit  buds — less  nitrogen,  less 
foliage  ;  more  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  more  fruit 
buds.  So  I  selected  a  piece  of  land  that  had  not  grown 
any  clover  and  had  received  but  one  dressing  of  manure 
in  30  years.  It  was  poor  and  sandy,  with  a  sandy  or 
leachy  subsoil.  This  land  was  certainly  deficient  in 
nitrogen.  This  was  plowed  deep,  and  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black  and  600  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  broadcasted  per  acre  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  ;  not  a  particle  of  nitrogen  was  applied  at 
this  time.  The  plants  were  grown  in  narrow,  matted 
rows,  and  not  allowed  to  mat  too  thickly.  They  made 
a  low  stocky  growth.  The  following  spring,  just  as 
the  fruit  buds  began  to  appear,  .'50  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  .soda  per  acre  were  applied,  and  when  the  berries 
had  set,  another  dressing  of  nitrate  was  given.  The 
nitrate  must  be  applied  when  the  foliage  is  dry,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  burn  them.  A  small  spot  was  left  with¬ 
out  the  nitrate  for  an  experiment  ;  both  berries  and 
foliage  were  very  small  and  inferior. 

There  is  no  patent  on  the  above  contrivance,  but  it 
will  be  of  no  account  to  some  persons  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  who  say  that  fertilizers  kill  the  land 
and  in  time  will  kill  the  man  who  uses  them.  I  shall 
strive  to  furnish  my  market  with  the  berries  in  de¬ 
mand  early  and  of  the  largest  size,  when  the  market 
is  glutted  with  poor  trash.  6EO.  bittnek. 

Ohio. 


POTATOES  FROM  SPROUTS. 

CAN  THEY  BE  RELIED  Ul’ON  FOR  SEED? 

It  is  quite  customary  with  new  potatoes  ol  high  cost,  to  attempt 
to  secure  a  large  yield  by  prop.agating  under  glass  by  means-  of 
the  “  sprouting  ”  method,  by  transplanting  the  sprouts  or  finely 
dividing  the  eyes.  Do  you  consider  seed  potatoes  grown  in  this 
way,  as  strong  and  reliable  as  those  grown  in  ordinary  field  cul¬ 
ture  from  large  seed  pieces  ?  Would  you  recommend  them  as 
being  as  vigoi'ous  as  field-grown  seed  ? 

Perfectly  Good  Seed  in  This  Way. 

There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  potatoes 
grown  by  the  sprouting  method  should  not  be  just  as 
good  for  seed,  or  even  better,  than  those  grown  from 
small  cuttings  of  the  potato.  In  1869,  I  propagated 
a  whole  greenhouse  full  of  Early  Hose  in  pots,  and 
planted  an  acre  of  land  from  35  pounds  of  seed  which 
I  had  rai.sed  from  a  pound  purchased  from  Mr.  Bliss. 
The  whole  product  was  sold  for  seed,  and  I  grew  some 
of  them  myself.  I  have  never  had  any  Early  Rose  of 
late  years  equal  to  them.  The  plants  1  grew  in  pots, 
from  cuttings  under  glass,  made  strong,  vigorous 
plants,  with  a  single  stem,  and  rather  exceeded  in 
vigor  any  from  cut  potatoes,  being  in  four-inch  pots 
of  rich  potting  compost.  All  had  set  little  tubers  on 
top  of  the  pots  in  the  rank  shade  of  the  foliage, 
standing  closely  on  the  greenhouse  benches.  They  were 
set  out  with  unbroken  balls  of  earth,  and  covered  a 
little  deeper.  The  tubers  had  a  decided  start,  and 
gre%v  at  a  more  favorable  season  than  if  they  had  been 
planted  from  sets  outside.  They  were,  in  fact,  mature 
before  hot  weather  set  in,  and  the  seed  potatoes  raised 
from  them  in  the  fall,  kept  solid  and  made  the  finest 
of  seed  for  the  next  season. 

If  I  wanted  to  bring  a  new  sort  to  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  for  seed,  I  would  propagate  it  in  this  way,  get 
the  tubers  ripe  in  May,  and  then  grow  a  good  crop  of 
seed  from  them  in  the  fall.  This  seed  would  then 
give  the  type  in  perfection.  w.  f.  massey. 

North  Carolina. 

What  the  Seedsmen  Have  to  Say. 

It  is  not  customary  with  new  potatoes  of  high  cost,  to 
attempt  to  secure  a  large  yield  by  propagating  under 
glass.  When  grown  in  this  way,  seed  potatoes  are  not 
as  vigorous  as  field-grown  seed.  w.  w.  rawson  &  co. 

Boston. 

Some  years  ago,  I  received  4  pounds  of  the  King 
of  the  Earlies,  to  grow  as  many  as  I  could.  I  received 
the  potatoes  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  over  30  barrels  in  the  fall.  I  considered  that  they 
were  as  good  for  seed  purposes  as  though  they  had  not 
been  grown  under  glass.  I  grew  them  from  cuttings, 
and  planted  them  outside  when  rooted,  at  the  proper 
season.  wm.  s.  wilson. 

New  York  State. 

We  have  never  conducted  a  comparative  test  be¬ 
tween  potatoes  grown  under  ordinary  field  culture, 
and  those  propagated  by  the  sprouting  method  and 
then  transplanting  the  sprouts  when  rooted,  to  see 
which  product  gave  the  most  vigorous  plants  and  the 
greatest  yield.  But  we  have  grown  new  varieties 
when  we  had  only  two  or  three  tubers  to  start  from, 
by  the  sprouting  method,  i.  e.,  we  sprouted  them  under 
heat  exactly  as  we  would  dahlia  roots,  and  rooted  the 


cuttings  and  transplanted  these  in  the  open  ground. 
We  have  found  potatoes  grown  in  this  way,  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine,  large  specimens,  although  not  many  to  the 
hill,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  tubers,  we  would 
say  that  they  are  likely  to  produce  as  vigorous  plants 
as  potatoes  grown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

New  York.  peter  henderson  &  co. 

If  the  crop  grown  from  the  forced  sets  be  given 
normal  conditions  during  the  time  the  tubers  are  de¬ 
veloping  and  maturing,  so  that  they  are  matured  in  a 
healthy  condition,  I  would  consider  them  all  right  for 
seed  purposes.  If  they  developed  and  matured  under 
the  forced  conditions,  I  would  doubt  their  good 
quality  for  seed.  GEORGE  w.  p.  .jerrard. 

Maine. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  do  not  regard  seed 
potatoes  propagated  hy  means  of  the  sprouting  method, 
as  so  vigorous  or  so  reliable  as  those  grown  from  seed 
pieces  under  ordinary  conditions  of  field  culture.  We 
think  there  is  a  noticeable  deterioration  where  the 
former  method  is  continued  through  several  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  The  tendency  to  reversion  may  be 
slight  in  the  first  generation,  but  we  have  never  seen 
a  crop  grown  from  sprouts,  or  by  dividing  the  eyes, 
that  would  compare  with  one  grown  from  pieces  cut 
to  one  vigorous  eye.  w.  atlee  burpee  &  co. 

Philadelphia. 


GETTING  RID  OF  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

I  can  pull  out  30  apple  trees  in  one  day  with  one 
pair  of  horses.  I  tie  a  rope  to  the  butt  of  one  tree, 
fasten  a  large  pulley  in  the  top  of  the  one  I  wish  to 
pull  down,  put  the  rope  through  the  pulley,  then  back 
to  the  tree  where  the  rope  is  fastened,  and  through  an¬ 
other  pulley  fastened  to  the  butt  of  the  same  tree. 
Let  the  team  pull  steadily.  When  the  tree  is  tipped 
over  on  the  ground,  hitch  the  team  to  the  top  by  a 
chain,  and  twist  the  roots  off  by  pulling  it  around  in 
a  circle.  If  the  trees  are  very  large,  and  grow  on  hard- 
pan  land,  it  will  require  a  two  and  three  strand  tackle 
block,  which  may  be  bought  for  $4  or  $5. 

In  regard  to  liquid  manure,  I  have  a  basement  barn 
with  gutters  that  hold  all  the  liquid.  The  floor  is  ce¬ 
ment,  and  I  draw  all  the  liquid  from  35  head  of  cattle 
into  the  field  on  a  pair  of  trucks  every  day.  This  is 
accomplished  by  bedding  the  cows  with  the  manure 
from  five  horses.  e.  t. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

E.,  Barnesville,  O. ,  asks  what  to  do  with  the  old  or¬ 
chard.  If  he  has  a  market  for  apple  butts,  sell  them. 
The  stumps  will  be  all  rotten  in  five  years  from  the 
time  they  are  cut  off.  Most  of  them  can  be  easily 
taken  out  in  two  years.  Or,  a  stump  machine  will  take 
them  out  as  soon  as  cut  off.  Better  plant  a  new  or¬ 
chard  on  new  ground,  but  if  necessary  to  plant  the 
same  piece,  set  the  trees  in  the  centers  of  the  old 
squares  as  nearly  as  practicable.  Trees  may  be  planted 
at  any  time.  A  thousand  pounds  of  muidate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  per  acre  would  be  a  good  application 
to  the  land.  The  young  orchard  might  grow  hoed 
crops  until  well  established.  I.  j.  b. 

A  grubbing  hoe,  ax,  .shovel  and  crosscut  saw,  are 
the  implements  needed  in  getting  rid  of  an  old  or¬ 
chard.  Begin  the  work  by  digging  around  the  tree, 
cutting  away  the  roots  till  the  tree  topples  over.  Saw 
off  the  trunk  close  to  the  stump,  dig  the  earth  away 
from  the  stump,  roll  it  out,  and  fill  up  the  hole.  Trim 
the  brush  from  the  tree,  saw  the  tree  into  stove  wood, 
and  pass  on  to  the  next.  Two  men  will  clear  away 
from  two  to  five  trees  a  day  according  to  size.  One 
can  do  this  work  at  odd  times  when  other  work  is  not 
pushing. 

If  one  wish  to  convert  this  space  into  an  orchard  at 
once,  after  having  cleared  all  the  rubbish  from  the 
land,  plow  it  deep,  spread  a  few  cords  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre,  let  it  lie  till  March,  then  stir  the  soil 
with  a  turning  plow.  Mark  off  both  ways,  36  feet, 
being  sure  to  start  so  as  to  have  the  intersections  in 
the  centers  of  the  spaces  not  occupied  before,  and  set 
the  trees  there.  Save  all  the  ashes  from  this  wood. 
Stable  manure  promotes  rapid  growth  in  young  fruit 
trees.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  setting  young  trees, 
straw  berries,  etc.  G.  w.  b. 

Indiana. 


Nut  Trees  Near  Fruits. — In  Gen.  James  S.  Bris- 
bin’s  work  on  trees  and  tree  planting,  published  in 
1888,  appears  this  statement:  “The  blossoms  (Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts)  are  very  apt  to  be  nipped  and  destroyed 
by  the  spring  frosts  and,  like  the  Black  walnut,  fruit 
trees  will  not  thrive  near  it.”  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  whether  this  is  an  established  fact  about 
fruit  trees.  Also,  does  it  apply  to  the  butternut,  Japan 
walnut,  and  Dwarf  English  w^alnut  (Praeparturiens)? 

Melrose,  Mass.  F.  h.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers 
tell  about  this. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Husk  or  Lung  Worms  in  Sheep. 

E.  I.  I.,  West  digester,  Pa. — A  few  years  ago,  in  the 
early  spring,  some  of  my  ewes  and  lambs  began  to 
droop  and  die,  apparently  of  exhaustion.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  a  thorough  examination  revealed  the 
stomach  infested  with  minute  worms  that  seemed  to 
make  the  liquid  contents  boil  when  first  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  trouble  yielded  to  a  dose  of  turpentine. 
Jjast  summer,  the  same  symptoms  appeared  in  the 
flock  again,  the  same  colorle.ss  condition  of  the  eye, 
but  attended  with  a  cough  ;  the  exhaustion  came 
.slower,  but  is  fatal  in  the  end.  An  examination 
showed  one  or  two  large  thread  worms  in  the  stomach 
and  a  few  in  the  small  intestines,  at  which  point  the 
intestine  .showed  a  highly  congested  condition.  Some 
of  the  air  tubes  in  the  lungs  were  completely  choked 
up  with  a  knot  of  the  worms. 

Ans. — The  long,  white,  thread  like  worms  found  in 
the  bronchi  or  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  were  the 
Strongylus  fllaria,  or  thread  lung  worm  of  sheep. 
When  present  in  considerable  numbers,  these  worms 
cause  the  disease  known  as  verminous  bronchitis  or 
husk.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  a  short,  deep 
cough,  followed  by  difficult  breathing,  and  more  or 
less  frothy  discharges  from  the  nose.  Later,  there  is 
loss  of  appetite,  with  rapid  falling  off  in  flesh.  The 
cough  and  difficult  breathing  become  aggravated,  the 
animals  weak  and  thin  blooded,  and  the  skin  harsh 
and  dry,  a  condition  known  as  paper  skin.  The  most 
satisfactory  treatment  of  this  disease,  is  by  tracheal 
injections.  One  of  the  best  remedies  for  this  purpose, 
is  made  by  thoroughly  shaking  together  13  drams  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  two  drams  of  carbolic  acid  and  three 
drams  of  chloroform.  Of  this  mixture,  each  full- 
grown  lamb  may  receive  one  dram,  and  smaller  lambs 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  dram.  The  injection  may 
be  repeated  on  the  third  day.  These  tracheal  injec¬ 
tions  should  be  undertaken  only  by,  or  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of,  a  competent  veterinarian. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Temporary  Blindness  in  Sheep. 

O.L.  P.,  Sprinqwater,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  matter  with 
our  sheep  ?  On  going  to  the  field  to  salt  them,  one 
year  ago,  I  found  a  stray  one  running  around  wildly, 
bumping  against  fences  and  trees.  She  was  found  to 
be  blind,  the  eyes  covered  with  a  white  substance. 
Others  in  the  flock  were  found  with  one  eye  so  affected, 
and  the  other  one  soon  after.  They  were  put  in  a 
dark  stable,  doctored  with  water,  lard,  grease,  burned 
alum,  etc.  With  liberal  graining,  after  a  while  they 
recovered.  Four  miles  from  the  first  location,  one 
year  ago  this  month,  two  flocks  of  breeding  ewes 
(Merinos)  were  sheltered  in  a  dry,  airy  basement. 
They  were  attacked  with  sore  eyes,  which  caused  them 
to  be  temporarily  blind.  With  no  treatment,  they  re¬ 
covered  from  the  disease,  but  a  few  became  so  poor 
that  they  died  before  lambing  time.  Now  they  have 
been  again  attacked  with  the  same  trouble.  The  flocks 
have  been  together  until  they  were  yarded.  One  flock 
have  been  diseased  for  some  time  ;  the  other,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  are  just  coming  down.  All  are  fed  from  the 
same  mow  of  hay.  The  hay  was  cut  from  a  different 
field  than  that  of  one  year  ago.  The  eyes  become  dull, 
the  lashes  begin  to  droop,  the  ball  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  lids,  become  inflamed  or  blood-shot ;  watery  mat¬ 
ter  runs  down  the  face.  After  a  little,  a  white  sub¬ 
stance  forms  all  over  the  eyeball ;  then  comes  this 
temporary  blindness.  Of  course,  in  this  shape  they 
run  down,  are  frightened  at  the  least  stir  or  noise, 
and,  if  allowed,  go  bumping  around  against  objects  in 
their  way.  These  sheep  are  young,  well  cared  for, 
and  in  good  condition.  Others  are  reporting  this  dis¬ 
ease.  What  is  it,  and  what  is  our  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  sheep  are  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of 
ophthalmia.  These  outbreaks  which  occasionally  oc¬ 
cur,  are  sometimes  apparently  due  to  exposure  ;  at 
other  times,  to  low,  damp  surroundings,  or  to  close, 
hot,  unhealthy  stables.  They  also  occur  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Give  each  sheep  four  ounces  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Epsom  and  common  salt. 
Dissolve  in  water  and  give  as  a  drench,  adding  one- 
half  tablespoonful  of  ginger  for  each  sheep.  Follow 
by  two-dram  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  once  or  twice 
daily,  which  may  be  conveniently  given  in  bran  or 
other  mill  feed.  Bathe  the  eyes,  or,  preferably,  keep 
the  eyes  covered  with  a  eloth  kept  wet  by  a  lotion  of 
one  dram  of  sugar  of  lead  and  one-fourth  dram  of  mor¬ 
phia  dissolved- in  one  quai’t  of  clean  soft  water.  If 
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cloudiness  of  the  eyes  continue,  replace  the  sugar  of 
lead  by  one  dram  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  place  the  sheep 
in  a  darkened,  dry,  airy  stable  ;  avoid  exposure  and 
dampness.  F.  L.  k. 

Ashes  and  Hen  Manure, 

N.  A.  R.,  The  Dalles,  Omj. — I  have  a  lot  of  hen  manure 
and  ashes,  from  oak  and  fir  wood.  Would  I  better 
apply  them  on  my  strawberry  bed  this  fall,  or  wait 
till  early  spring  ?  W"e  have  a  great  deal  of  rain  and 
snow  through  the  winter.  My  soil  is  sandy  with  a 
clay  subsoil.  I  irrigate  through  the  summer.  Are 
they  good  fertilizers  for  strawberries  ? 

Ans. — With  a  soil  and  climate  of  that  description, 
we  would  prefer  to  apply  both  manure  and  ashes  in 
spring.  Do  not  mix  them  before  applying.  We  wotild 
crush  the  hen  manure  as  fine  as  possible,  and  broad¬ 
cast  well  between  the  rows.  Then  put  on  the  ashes 
and  work  all  well  into  the  soil.  If  mixed  any  great 
length  of  time  before  using,  the  ashes  would  dispel 
and  lose  some  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure.  After 
being  well  worked  into  the  soil,  that  action  is  just 
what  you  want. 

Difficulties  in  Crossing  Tomatoes. 

W.  II.,  Antlers,  Colo. — In  crossing  tomatoes  last  sea¬ 
son,  1  undertook  to  hybridize  Ponderosa  with  Atlantic 
Prize,  and  the  new  Crimson  Cushion  with  a  seedling 
of  our  own,  but  in  both  cases,  the  pollen  failed  to  do 
its  work.  The  buds  were  operated  upon  when  full- 
grown  and  apparently  ready  to  open.  I  removed  the 
husk  with  a  pair  of  shax’p-pointed  scissors,  and  pulled 
out  the  anthers  very  carefully  with  a  pair  of  fine 
tweezers.  The  fiowers  (or  pistils)  were  then  pollen- 
ized  and  carefully  tied  up,  and  a  week  later  the 
pollenization  was  repeated.  In  both  cases,  the  flowers 
died  without  apparent  cause. 

Ans. — Your  experience  is  disheartening,  but  in  no 
way  exceptional.  We  have  sometimes  manipulated 
50  flowers,  yes,  more,  before  we  could  get  one  to  set 
fruit ;  and  in  some  cases  we  have  failed  altogether. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  successful  in  crossing  tw  o 
varieties  by  making  the  pistillate  plant  the  pollen 
bearing,  that  is,  reversing  the  parentage. 

Position  of  the  Editorial  Page. 

II.  M.  D.,  Meriden,  Conn. — Why  is  the  editorial  page 
always  in  the  middle  of  a  paper  ?  1  (and  probably 

most  others)  commence  at  the  first  page  to  read,  and 
when  we  get  to  the  middle  of  the  paper,  it  is  comment¬ 
ing  on  some  article  in  the  back  part  of  the  paper 
which  1  have  not  read.  Why  is  it  so  ? 

Ans. — We  want  to  make  the  editori.il  pages  the  last 
that  are  prepared.  The  11.  N.-Y.  is  printed  on  one 
large  sheet  of  paper,  36x4G  inches — eight  pages  on  one 
side  and  eight  on  the  other.  On  Thursday  “one  side  ” 
is  sent  to  press  ;  this  is  called  the  “  inside,”  and  com¬ 
prises  pages  2,  3,  G,  7,  10,  11,  14  and  15.  On  Saturday 
the  other  eight  pages — 1,  4,  5,  8,  9,  12,  13  and  IG — are 
printed  on  the  other  side  of  the  first  printed  sheet, 
arranged  so  that  when  the  sheet  is  folded  and  stitched, 
and  the  edges  are  cut,  the  pages  run  in  order.  The 
first  page  always  has  a  large  picture,  and  often  also 
“runs  over”  into  page  two.  The  eighth  page,  there¬ 
fore,  is  about  the  only  one  of  the  last  printing  that 
will  do  for  editorials. 

Can  We  Poison  Wire  worms  ? 

T.  H,  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — What  does  The  It.  N.-Y. 
think  of  this  plan  of  campaign  against  the  wirewoi-m: 
Soak  wheat,  coi-n  or  wheat  middlings,  in  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  some  other  soluble 
poi.son,  until  well  saturated  with  the  poison  ;  dry  the 
grain  and  sow  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre  with  a 
grain  drill  in  ground  where  the  worms  are  trouble¬ 
some  ?  My  theory  is  that  the  worms  will  eat  the 
poisoned  grain  and  thereby  get  a  deadly  dose. 

Ans. — This  method  of  combating  wireworms  by 
covering  the  seeds  in  some  manner,  has  received  more 
attention  by  farmers  than  any  other.  Several  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  recommended  either  to  coat  the  seeds 
with,  or  to  soak  them  in.  For  nearly  three  years,  we 
experimented  with  the  various  methods  that  have 
been  suggested  to  destroy  wireworms.  The  details  of 
this  investigation  appeared  in  an  80-page  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Cornell  Expei’iment  Station  in  1891,  as 
Bulletin  33  on  Wireworms.  The  following  general  con¬ 
clusions  were  drawn  from  our  experiments  in  trying 
to  protect  the  seeds. 

Paris-green  and  flour.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  protect  seed  from  the  attacks  of  wire- 
worms  by  coating  it  with  a  paste  containing  Paris- 
green.  The  only  apparent  result  was  to  retard  the 
sprouting  of  the  seeds.  When  wireworms  did  eat 
seeds  thus  coated,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  injur¬ 
iously  affected  by  the  poison. 

Coating  of  tar.  Sometimes  wireworms  will  attack 
seed  corn,  even  when  it  is  completely  coated  with  tar. 
In  actual  practice,  but  few  kernels  would  get  a  com¬ 
plete  coat ;  it  requires  considerable  disagreeable  labor 
to  apply  the  coating  ;  germination  is  considerably  re¬ 
tarded,  even  when  the  kernel  has  been  previously 
soaked  in  water ;  and  corn  thus  treated  cannot  be 


readily  used  in  a  plantei'.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this 
coating  does  not  afford  that  degree  of  certainty  and 
practicability^  which  is  desirable. 

Soaking  in  salt.  The  experiments  show  that  corn 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  for  20  hours,  is 
as  readily  eaten  by  wirewoi*ms  as  if  not  thus  soaked, 
and  no  injury  results  to  the  wireworms. 

Soaking  in  a  copperas  solution.  We  had  no  results 
which  indicate  that  wireworms  will  not  eat  and  de¬ 
stroy  seed  soaked  in  this  solution  20  hours,  as  readily 
as  any  other,  and  receive  no  injury  therefrom. 

Soaking  in  chloride  of  lime  and  copperas.  Results 
the  same  as  with  the  copperas  above. 

Soaking  in  kerosene  oil.  The  wireworms  readily 
attacked  corn  thus  soaked  (for  IG  hours)  and  no  injury 
resulted  to  the  worms. 

Soaking  in  turpentine.  Wireworms  were  not  deter¬ 
red  from  eating  corn  soaked  IG  hours  in  this  sub¬ 
stance,  neither  were  they  injured  by  doing  so. 

Soaking  in  a  strychnine  solution.  Corn  soaked  in  a 
very  strong  solution  of  this  deadly  poison  for  20  hours, 
is  rendered  neither  distasteful  nor  destructive  to  wire- 
worms. 

I  do  not  know  that  corrosive  sublimate  has  ever 
been  tested  to  protect  the  seed,  but  judging  from  the 
above  conclusions,  drawn  from  three  years  of  careful 
experimentation  with  seemingly  equally  poisonous 
substances,  the  sublimate  would  doubtless  prove  in¬ 
effective  also.  It  ’s  such  a  virulent  poison  that  it 
would  need  to  be  used  with  great  care.  Bulletin  33 
to  which  I  referred,  is  now  out  of  print,  but  I  gave 
the  general  conclusions  of  our  experiments  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  cori'espondent  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the 
summer.  M.  v.  slingeki.ani). 

Varieties  of  Plums ;  Fertilizers. 

J.  A.  S. ,  Annville,  Pa. — 1.  Would  ground  bone,  mixed 
with  blood,  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  and  fruit 
trees,  such  as  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  ?  2.  What 

would  be  the  best  marketable  varieties  of  plums  for 
western  Maryland  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  trouble  with  blood  and  bone  is  that 
they  contain  no  potash,  and  this  is  especially  needed 
for  potatoes  and  fruits.  For  the  fruits,  bone  and  pot¬ 
ash  will  answer,  while  for  potatoes,  you  may  add 
blood  to  the  mixture.  2.  Columbia,  Damson,  Lombard 
and  German  Prune. 

Borers  in  Young  Apple  Trees. 

J.  T.  E.,  Lyndon  Station,  Wis. — What  shall  I  do  with 
my  apple  trees  ?  I  set  out  250  last  spring  ;  they  all 
grew  nicely  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  I 
noticed  that  some  of  them  were  dying.  I  found  the 
bark  black  on  the  trunks  near  the  ground.  Inside,  I 
found  a  worm  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
It  'had  worked  all  around  some  of  the  trees,  and  on 
others  part  way.  About  one-half  of  my  trees  is  in¬ 
fested  with  them.  What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 
Are  they  liable  to  get  into  the  rest  of  my  trees  ?  Will 
I  have  to  dig  them  all  out,  or  only  those  that  are 
dead  ?  Is  it  safe  to  plant  a  new  tree  in  the  old  hole  ? 
Would  I  better  get  trees  from  some  other  nursery  next 
time  ? 

Ans. — The  trees  are  evidently  infested  with  the 
Round-headed  borer.  Cutting  them  out  or  killing 
them  by  inserting  a  wire  is  the  only  remedy.  A  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  is  to  wash  the  trees  from  the  base 
upwards  a  foot  or  more,  with  substances  offensive  to 
the  beetle  which  lays  the  egg  during  June  and  July. 
The  trees  should,  therefore,  be  washed  in  early  June 
and  again  in  July.  Lime  and  carbolic  acid  make  a 
good  wash,  colored  the  color  of  the  bark  by  mineral 
paints.  Soft  soap  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  paint  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of 
washing  soda  in  water,  is  prefex'red  by  many.  Destroy 
the  dead  trees,  of  course.  The  more  the  trees  are  in¬ 
fested  the  more  they  are  likely  to  be.  It  is  not  well 
to  plant  new  trees  in  old  holes  unless  the  soil  is  rich. 
Yes,  we  would  purchase  of  some  other  nursery. 

The  Filbert  in  Michigan. 

H.  M.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. — Will  English  filberts  live  and 
thrive  in  central  Michigan  ?  If  they  will,  what  is  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  kind  of  soil  required  ? 

Ans. — I  am  not  aware  that  the  English  filbert  has 
been  fairly  tested  in  Michigan.  The  Kentish  Cob  fil¬ 
bert,  as  well  as  two  or  three  others,  have  been  on  trial 
at  the  station  here  for  a  few  years  past,  and  have,  so 
far,  proved  hardy  in  this  (lake  shore)  climate,  but  have 
not  yet  fruited  here.  Although  St.  Johns  is  one  or 
two  tiers  of  counties  farther  north,  and  away  from  im¬ 
mediate  lake  influence,  the  filbert  seems  likely  also  to 
prove  hardy  there.  This  will  be  more  probable  if 
planted  in  warm,  dry  soil,  in  which  our  indigenous 
hazel  nuts  are  so  generally  successful.  They  should 
be  planted  from  six  to  seven  feet  apart,  in  good  soil  ; 
kept  undei'  cultivation,  and  all  suckers  kept  off,  at 
least,  for  sdme  time,  or  until  thoroughly  established. 
The  question  of  productiveness  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  somewhat  extended  trial ;  though  trials 
in  this  country,  so  far,  seem  to  have  begotten  much 
doubt  as  to  the  profitableness  of  such  a  venture,  con¬ 


sidering  the  cost  of  labor  here,  since,  even  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  Exirope,  this  is  understood  to  be  merely 
an  incidental  employment.  T.  T.  i.YON. 

Early  Or  Late  Planting  of  Potatoes. 

H.  M.,  &rove,  Mich. — I  notice  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  rec¬ 
ommends  planting  potatoes  as  early  as  possible  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  plants  from  spring  frosts.  Does 
that  apply  to  the  whole  country  in  general  or  to  cer¬ 
tain  localities  ?  I  am  beginning  to  get  the  impression 
that  in  this  part  of  Michigan,  potatoes  do  best  when 
planted  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  the  last  two  seasons,  the  late  planted  ones  have 
been  much  the  best.  However,  my  observations  do 
not  extend  over  many  seasons.  What  I  want  to  learn 
is.  When  shall  we  plant  to  get  the  best  crop  the 
greatest  number  of  years  ?  We  are  almost  certain  to 
get  dry  weather  dui-ing  the  latter  part  of  July,  and 
the  first  part  of  August.  I  would  like  the  opinion  of 
others,  especially  from  Michigan. 

Ans. — It  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  better  to  plant  potatoes — whether  early  or  late 
varieties — as  early  as  possible  and  still  escape  injury 
by  frost.  One  year  with  another,  this,  in  so  far  as 
we  are  informed,  will  give  the  largest  crops.  Local 
causes  may,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  make 
later  planting  desirable.  If,  for  example,  the  climate 
were  such  that  a  drought  generally  occurred  in  late 
May  or  early  J une,  then  later  planting  might  be  best. 

Value  of  Bones  and  Ashes. 

O.  C.  K.,  Carey,  O. — Can  I  afford  to  pay  $8  a  ton  for 
bones,  and  burn  and  reduce  them  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  the  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  (separately)  that  a 
ton  of  bones  should  contain  ?  Are  mixed  ashes  (elm 
and  basswood  predominating)  worth  two  cents  a 
bushel  for  fertilizing  purposes  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  average  bones  will  contain  about  75 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  450  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
There  is  no  potash  at  all  in  bones.  Wfien  you  burn 
the  bones,  you  drive  away  all  the  nitrogen,  and  have 
only  the  phosphoric  acid  and  a  quantity  of  lime.  The 
phosphoric  acid  in  bone  ash  is  but  slowly  soluble. 
Its  comparative  value  (measured  by  the  cost  of  other 
fertilizers)  would  not  be  over  four  cents  a  pound.  It 
pays  to  burn  bones  on  the  farm  only  when  there  is  no 
other  way  of  fining  or  reducing  them.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  operation,  as  you  di-ive  away  by  fire  over 
worth  of  nitrogen  with  each  ton.  The  ashes  are  cheap 
at  the  price  quoted.  You  might  use  them  to  “reduce” 
the  bones  by  smashing  the  latter  as  fine  as  possible 
and  composting  the  pieces  between  layers  of  ashes  in 
a  tight  box  and  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet.  It  is  a 
slow  process,  and  not  fully  satisfactory. 

Sod  Ground  and  the  Potato  Crop. 

“  Truckman,”  Somerville,  N.  J. — Is  it  better  to  plant 
potatoes  directly  after  the  sod  has  been  turned  under, 
or  for  another  crop  to  follow  the  grass  before  the 
potatoes  ?  In  either  case,  why  ?  My  land  is  a  rich, 
loamy  soil  about  a  foot  deep,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil. 

Ans. — In  a  rotation  that  includes  corn,  we  would 
always  plant  that  crop  on  the  sod  with  stable  manure 
plowed  in  with  it.  This  is  ideal  preparation  for  corn. 
That  rank-growing  plant  makes  its  best  growth  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  at  the  very_  time  when  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  are  going  on  in  the  soil  to  “nitrify,”  or  render 
the  nitrogen  in  the  sod  most  available.  The  corn 
ground,  well  prepared  in  the  spring,  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  bed  for  potato  culture.  The  vegetable  matter  in 
the  sod  has  had  the  benefit  of  one  year’s  decay,  the 
action  of  the  corn  roots  and  the  tillage  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  corn  and  the  second  plowing.  It  is  more 
thoi-oughly  incorporated  through  the  soil  than  other¬ 
wise.  In  this  culture,  we  would  use  all  the  fertilizer 
used  in  the  rotation  on  the  potatoes.  Corn  is  about 
the  only  field  crop  we  would  care  to  use  between  a 
fresh  .sod  and  potatoes.  Excellent  ci-ops  are  grown  by 
planting  potatoes  on  fresh  sod.  If  the  sod  be  well 
rolled  and  firmed,  it  serves  as  a  storage  for  moisture 
and  to  some  extent,  waters  the  crop.  If  left  open  and 
loose,  the  water  will  quickly  evaporate.  We  would 
use  fertilizer  with  the  sod. 

Pump  Irrigation  in  Nova  Scotia. 

S.  C.,  Berwich,  N.  S. — Would  it  do  to  throw  water 
directly  on  plants  and  soil  from  a  well  or  large  reser¬ 
voir,  say,  20  feet  in  depth,  using  a  pump  that  would 
throw  800  or  1,000  gallons  an  hour  ?  Some  .say  that 
the  water  would  be  too  cold. 

Ans. — If  the  cistern  or  reservoir  be  left  open  to  the 
sun,  we  do  not  think  the  water  will  be  too  cold.  Better 
let  it  run  in  furrows  along  the  rows,  or  soak  through 
a  mulch. 

Muck  and  Wood  Ashes. 

J.  B.  S.,  Leamington,  Ont. — What  is  the  comparative 
value  of  muck  ashes  and  wood  ashes  ?  Are  the  former 
good  for  peaches  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  average  wood  ashes  contains  about 
105  pounds  of  potash,  and  3o  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
A.shes  of  average  peat  or  muck  contain,  .say,  10  pounds 
of  potash  and  not  over  one  pound  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Like  coal  ashes,  those  from  muck  contain  a  large 
amount  of  insoluble  matters.  Anything  that  contains 
potash  is  good  for  peaches. 
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"Second  Crop  Potatoes.” 

W.  A.  1\,  Wesson,  Miss. — “Imitation 
slanders  all  g'ood  things,”  I  find  is  prov¬ 
ing  true  of  that  very  good  thing,  the 
second  crop  potato.  This  is  called  out 
by  the  advertisement  which  I  see  in  all 
tlie  agricultural  papers  that  come  to  my 
table  of  “  Second  Crop  Potatoes,”  ready 
October  1.5.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there 
is  no  place  in  this  country  where  such  a 
thing  can  be  grown.  Last  year’s  seed, 
.saved  over  till  May  or  .June,  jilantedthen 
and  harvested  in  early  October,  will  make 
seed  potatoes,  better  possibly  for  spring 
planting  than  average  northern  grown 
.seed  ;  but  no  one  who  has  tested  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  willing  to  pay  seed  potato 
prices  for  such  seed.  The  Early  TT’iumph 
is  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  of 
the  varieties  I  see  advertised  as  now 
ready,  in  second  crop  form,  and  my 
second  crop  of  this  variety,  planted  as 
soon  as  it  was  iJossible  to  get  the  first 
crop  fit  to  plant,  will  not  be  fit  to  dig 
before  the  middle  of  December. 

The  Enhance  a  Double  Cropper. 

F.  W.,  Phieipshurg,  Pa. — I  think  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Enhance  strawberry 
to  bear  a  crop  in  the  fall.  I  had  a  few 
rows  in  my  patch,  and,  owing  to  sick¬ 
ness,  they  were  not  cultivated  as  soon 
as  they  .should  have  been  after  fruiting; 
the  grass  and  weeds  had  such  a  hold  that 
the  cultivator  would  not  work,  so  I  took 
the  long  plow  and  turned  a  furrow  from 
each  side  over  the  rows  and  left  them 
about  a  week  ;  then  harrowed  the  ridges 
down  till  1  could  see  the  plants.  The 
la.st  of  October,  the  plants  of  Enhance 
were  full  of  blossoms  and  green  berries  ; 
one  ripe  one  was  found,  but  winter  was 
too  close  for  moi*e  to  ripen.  There  were 
no  blossoms  on  any  other  kinds.  I  had 
the  best  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood 
this  year.  They  were  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
grown  in  old  Timothy  sod  with  a  potato 
manure  scattered  in  the  rows.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  cost  $18,  and  the  potatoes  could 
have  been  sold  at  the  time  of  digging  for 


to  plow  it  in  when  as  bulky  as  possible  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  by  far 
the  more  preferable.  We  have  a  badly 
run-down  farm,  but  1  have  been  able  to 
make  one  field  of  10  acres  give  me  three 
good  crops  of  oats,  and  this  season,  the 
first  time  cutting  grass  since  seeding, 
gave  us  a  little  over  two  tons  per  acre  of 
cured  hay.  1  used  309  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre  with  each  crop  of  oats,  and 
top-dressed  in  fall  after  the  last  crop  was 
cut,  with  fine  rotted  sheep  and  horse 
manure,  mixed. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  a  general  thing,  on  worn- 
out  land,  we  would  prefer  to  plow  under 
crops  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  bulk  and  vegetable  acids.  Such  lands 
are  nearly  always  lacking  in  vegetable 
matter.  We  would,  therefore,  plow  them 
under  while  green.  The  future  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  field,  if  it  were  ours,  would 
depend  upon  circumstances.  If  possible, 
we  would  rather  wait  a  year  longer  for 
the  permanent  grass,  as  we  think  the 
soil  would  be  in  better  condition  for 
seeding  down  after  another  year  with 
oats  and  clover. 

Why  Not  Locate  in  Delaware  ? 

E.  (1.  P.,  Dover,  Dee. — The  inquiries 
of  M.  ik  C.  and  G.  L.  on  page  743,  and 
the  reply  to  them  by  J.  W.  Newton,  sug¬ 
gested  the  above  question  at  once  to  my 
mind.  If  a  change  be  decided  upon,  and 
a  farm  be  the  objective  point,  why  not 
go  where  one  can  obtain  the  greatest 
combination  of  advantages,  with  the 
fewest  drawbacks,  for  the  amount  of 
money  invested  ?  Why  locate  where  the 
year  consists  of  eight  months  winter  and 
four  months  spring  and  fall,  when  you 
can  just  as  well  go  where  six  months  of 
the  year  is  exempt  from  even  frost,  and 
the  other  six  have  rarely  a  day  so  cold 
that  you  cannot  work  comfortably  out 
of  doors  with  your  coat  off  ?  Why  buy 
a  stony,  hilly,  so-called  dairy  farm,  and 
good  for  nothing  else,  when  you  can  buy 
land,  level  or  slightly  rolling,  easily 
worked,  with  no  stones,  that  will  afford 
excellent  pasture,  grow  clover  so  heavy 
as  to  stop  a  mowing  machine,  Timothy 
five  feet  tall,  as  big  crops  of  wheat,  rye 
and  oats  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts, 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  truck 


$130.  We  did  not  sort  them,  but  sold  as 
they  were  picked  up  when  digging. 

Plain  Words  ;  A  Clover  Case. 

C.  A.  C.,  Ferrisrurqii,  Vt. — The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  remarks  on  page  715  about  fer¬ 
tilizers,  hit  the  farmers  square  in  the 
face,  and  set  well,  particularly  with 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry.  They  have  done  me 
a  world  of  good,  and  show  me  plainly 
where  I  was  groping  before.  1  thank 
you  for  it  !  The  editorial,  page  71(5,  on 
the  using  of  plain  words  to  farmers, 
by  our  experiment  station  workei'S,  is 
timely.  Of  course,  by  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  Webster,  we  can,  after  hard 
study,  make  out  their  reports  ;  but  not 
without.  There  is  much  need  of  re¬ 
form  here  surely. 

1  notice  that  a  correspondent  says  he 
lets  the  clover  kill  down  to  plow  under 
in  spring.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if 
that  would  be  as  well  as  to  plow  it  under 
green  in  the  fall.  1  have  started  a  piece 
of  three  acres  as  an  experiment.  I 
Ijlowed  an  old,  worn-out  meadow  in  the 
fall,  sowed  it  to  oats  in  the  spring  with 
10  pounds  of  Medium  clover  seed  and  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  I  took  off' 
a  fair  crop  of  oats,  cut  this  season  a  little 
over  1)4  ton  clover  per  acre,  and  it  made 
a  great  stand  of  rowen  which  we  plowed 
under  soon  after  the  first  heavy  frosts. 
I  am  putting  on  good  sheep  manure, 
about  13  tons  per  acre,  now.  1  wish  to 
get  the  meadow  into  permanent  grass, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  do  not  know 
whether  to  put  in  rye  and  grass  seed  this 
fall,  or  oats  in  spring  ;  or  repeat  the 
former  treatment.  I  would  like  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  opinion  as  to  how  best  to  handle 
it  from  now  on  for  the  desired  effect. 
Would  it  have  been  better  to  let  the 
rowen  die  down  as  much  as  possible,  or 


of  all  kinds,  corn  10  feet  high  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  found  in  the  temperate 
zone  ?  Where  there  are  no  hills,  and  the 
roads  are  good  the  year  round,  while 
there  are  plenty  of  churches,  schools, 
post-offices  and  mills  at  short  distances 
in  every  direction  ? 

While  there  are  no  “abandoned”  farms 
in  Delaware,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  farms 
with  fair  buildings  and  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  mentioned,  can  be  bonght  here 
now  at  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre  by  going 
out  a  few  miles  from  the  larger  towns. 
I  am  not  a  real  estate  agent,  neither  have 
I  a  foot  of  land  for  sale  ;  but  1  have  lived 
and  farmed  it  in  Delaw'ai-e  for  several 
years,  and  know  that  1  am  stating  facts. 
Snow  is  rarely  seen  here.  Creameries 
are  numerous  and  canning  factories  are 
in  nearly  every  village.  If  one  desire  to 
raise  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  or  horses,  there 
is  no  better  place  than  Delaware.  The 
distance  from  Baltimore  and  Wilming¬ 
ton  is  50  miles,  Philadelphia  75  miles, 
with  both  rail  and  water  communication. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhal  New-Youkeu 


Did  You  Ever 


Hear  of  a  bad  case  of  catarrh  that  was 
cured  by  local  applications  ‘?  The  only 
way  to  cui'c  catarrh  is  by  purifying  the 
blood,  and  the  standard  blood  purifier  is 


Hood’ 

JL  -I. 


g  Sarsa¬ 
parilla 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  r^ures 

Its  record  of  cures  is 
unequaled.  Its  sales 

are  the  largest  in  the  world.  These  state¬ 
ments  are  facts.  Therefore  get  Hood’s. 


Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  25e. 


Great  Things  to  the  Acre. 

S.  R.,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. — I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  the  gentleman  of  Summit 
County,  Ohio,  for  such  eye-openers  on 
“  The  Pos.sibilities  of  an  Acre,”  page  (596. 
One  of  my  neighbors  put  in  50  acres  of 
grain,  oats  and  corn,  last  spring,  and 
harvested  only  300  bushels.  Another 
sowed  eight  acres  to  buckwheat  and  the 
insects  took  it  slick  and  clean.  I  am  the 
lecturer  of  our  Grange.  We  meet  next 
Saturday.  I  intend  to  talk  beet  culture 
to  the  poor  fellows  (we’re  all  hard  up 
this  year).  We’ll  all  “Spill  some  seed,” 
“  Take  them  up  on  a  shovel,”  “Set  in 
rows  less  than  a  foot  apihrt,”  by  some 
onions  if  necessary,  hoe  but  once  and 
sell  them  at  $1,000  per  acre.  We’ll  let 
off  the  other  .$104.  One  acre  apiece  will 
be  all  we  shall  care  to  grow  the  first 
year  ;  that  will  bring  enough  to  buy  all 
the  flour  and  sugar,  little  caps  and  hats, 
boots  and  shoes,  we  need  for  several 
years.  We  will  try  not  to  feel  above 
“common  folks”  and,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  send  a  car-load  of  hay  to  help  feed  the 
New  Hampshire  woodchucks  (page  733). 


A  SUHSCRIRER — Mr.  J.  R.  Flemming,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  tells  us  that  he  raises  the 
White  Elephant  potato  which  yields 
large  crops,  but  rots  badly  in  some  sea¬ 
sons.  The  Rural  Blush  is  grown  largely 
in  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  the  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
3,  but  is  doubtful  if  it  is  the  genuine. 
The  potato  he  describes,  as  “  clear 
white  and  much  the  shape  of  the  White 
Elephant . 

The  White  Elephant  is  much  the  same 
as  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron.  It  is  not 


improbable  that  the  two  varieties  were 
raised  from  seed.  Nevertheless  they  are 
.so  alike  that,  grown  side  by  side,  neither 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 
The  comparison  was  made  years  ago  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  There  was  found  to  be  no 
noticeable  difference  in  plant,  tuber  or 
time  of  maturity.  It  is  well  known  that 
now  and  again  the  White  Elephant  or 
Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  rots  badly. 

Undoubtedly  our  friend  has  not  the 
true  R.  N.-Y.  No.  3.  It  is  an  oblong 
potato,  half  flattened,  with  few  eyes, 
smooth  and  of  almost  perfect  shape. 
The  White  Elephant  is  long,  uneven, 
hilly,  with  deep  eyes,  rather  cylindrical 
than  flattened . 

A  WEEK  or  so  ago,  we  received  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  a  box  of  Anjou  pears. 
They  ripened  fully  December  1.  The 
average  size  was  10  inches  around  the 
body,  and  nearly  the  same  around  the 
stem  and  calyx.  They  vary  in  form 
notably — some  being  more  pyriform  than 
others,  some  have  more  of  the  Keiffer 
shape,  and  still  others  more  of  the 
Duchess.  The  stems,  too,  are  set 
obliquely  in  some,  in  others  vertically. 
So,  also,  the  stem  cavity  varies.  The 
calyx  basin  is  always  shallow,  smooth 
and  russeted.  Some  of  these  pears  de¬ 
veloped  a  crimson  cheek  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  than  is  usually  .seen  in  the  Anjou. 
There  may  be  a  better  pear  of  its  sea¬ 
son,  but  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  name 
it . 

Do  American  chestnut  blossoms  self-fertilize  ? 
Two  years  ago,  I  visited  a  lone  chestnut  from 
seed,  probably  50  years  old,  20  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  the  largest  and  oldest  I  know  in  this 
region.  The  owner  said  it  had  borne  full  crops  of 
burrs  without  chestnuts  every  year  until  1892, 
when  it  bore  a  partial  crop .  Why  then  and  not 
before?  He  thought  because  some  young  chest¬ 
nut  trees  on  the  next  farm,  say,  40  rods  away,  had 
that  year  come  into  bearing. 

So  writes  our  friend,  F.  K.  Phoenix  of 


rORTT  niLLION  CAKE5  TEARLT. 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CIN’TI. 


PANNIlifS  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 

UI1I1I1II1U  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  111., 

and  Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 

Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  winter  courses  begin  January  3,  1895.  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announce¬ 
ment  address  1.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to.  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

finaod]  JACKSON  BROS.  Uss® 

*r.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 

UfSUTPn— Position  as  foreman  on  farm  by  a 
■IAIIIIhU  man  about  40  years  old.  Thorough 
and  practical  farmer.  Familiar  with  handling  stock. 
Sober  and  steady.  City  and  country  references.  Wife 
first-class  butter-maker.  Address 

FARMER,  care  of  The  Rukal  New-Youkeu, 

round 

AND  SOLE  A  Brick  and  OemanJb. 

WANTED. 

Small  farm,  for  term  of  years.  Practical  farmer 
Address  JOSEPH  COX,  Cartersburg,  Ind. 

„  World’s  Fair 

are  the  only  S^ee^ 

Mpdnl  nnd  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  KOOFIIWC;  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 

rj||>||  COD  CJII 

I  AHni  rUll  OALC  buHdlngs;  an  klndsof 

fruit;  no  sand,  no  stones;  good  markets;  six  hours’ 
ride  south  of  New  Y’ork.  Part  cash;  balance  mort¬ 
gage.  A.  H.  LOVEJOY,  Kingston,  Md. 

VIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

80  Acres.  Land  lies  well.  Well  watered.  Large 
amount  of  hardwood  timber;  near  railroad.  Dwelling 
and  outbuildings.  Price  only  S*6,000.  Good  title. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

K.  B.  CHAFPIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ak.  J.I.C.  DRIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

K  K|if»  IT  WILLOONTROLTHA  MO»T 

VIOIOUS  HORSB« 

75.000  sold  In  1891. 

It  100,000  sold  In  1892. 

ME  KING. 

^  $(i00 

Stallion  ilts  SOcts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  GO. 

Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

5(X)  improved  and  unimproved  farms;  500  town  lots 
and  Villa  sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  in  the 
South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James  River 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &iD.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va.  3 

jfore  Buying  a  New  Harness  st^p  *f oUour'^^-Lge  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

Sell  custom  tland-made  Oak  Heather  Harness  direct  to  consuls  ^ 

rell  as  if  here  in  person,  with  the  guarantee  that  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returaed  at  our 
ense.  A  Single  Buggy  Harness  for  *7 ;  a  Double  Light  Drivmg  H^ess,  ^ :  a 

mfacture  our  own  work,  we  make  to  order  what  you  want.  King  &  Co.,  Mfrs.,  10  Church  St.,  owego,  n  .  x 
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Delavan,  Wis.  We  have  studied  this 
question  as  occasion  has  permitted  for 
many  years,  and  we  have  good  evidence 
that  some  trees  are,  and  some  are  not, 
self-fertilizing.  We  have  in  mind  an 
immense  old  tree  that  stands  alone  at 
the  intersection  of  four  fields,  each  of 
five  acres  area.  It  usually  bears  immense 
crop.s.  We  have  seen  and  heard  of  other 
isolated  trees  that  rarely  bear  at  all, 
and  never  large  crops.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  female  blo.ssom  is  later 
to  mature  than  the  catkins  above  it  on 
the  same  twig,  so  that  each  female  flower 
must  be  fertilized  by  other  catkins  than 
those  nearest  to  it.  We  would  gladly 
hear  from  our  readers  upon  this  subject. 

Tiik  (ioi.DEX-i.KAVPn)  ll<)i>  Tkke. — A 
Chicago  correspondent  of  our  always 
interesting  contemporary,  Meehans’ 
Monthly,  notes  that  the  golden-leaved 
hop  tree,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  golden-leaved 
.shrubs  that  have  been  tried  so  far,  in 
that  region.  It  is  claimed  that  this  tree 
retains  its  golden  color  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  We  received  a  plant  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Harry  last  spring.  Its  leaves 
were  brightly  golden  in  the  early  season, 
but  changed  to  a  bright  green  later,  and 
so  remained  until  frost.  Possibly  with 
more  age  the  golden  color  will  become 
more  lasting . 

Tiip;  Ponderosa  tomato  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  all  other  sorts  in  several  re¬ 
spects,  viz.,  solidity  of  flesh,  size,  and 
fewness  and  smallness  of  seeds.  Hut  it  is 
far  from  satisfactory  in  several  other 
respects.  It  does  not  ripen  about  tlie 
stem  portion,  and  it  is  too  late.  When 
this  variety  was  first  offered,  we  crossed 
it  with  crossbreeds  of  our  own  which 
originated  fro.m  the  Peacli  as  a  mother, 
and  other  crossbreeds  as  the  male  parent. 
The  result  was  two  plants  which  bore 
very  large,  solid  fruits  of  the  Ponderosa 
type,  which  that  season  ripened  as  fully 
about  the  stem  portion  as  most  other 
kinds.  The  one  plant  bore  fruit  of  the 
Acme  color  ;  the  other  more  of  the  Igno- 
tum  color.  Seeds  of  both  plants  were 
given  to  Thorburn  &  Co.,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that,  if  they  cared  so  to  do,  they 
would  try  them  and,  if  there  seemed  rea¬ 
son  for  it,  propagate,  select  and  inti-o- 
duce  them. 

They  will  be  offered  in  their  ISyi)  cata¬ 
logue  under  the  names  of  Autocrat  and 
Democrat.  The  former  is  described  as 
“  very  large,  of  fine,  regular  shape,  very 
solid,  and  with  few  seeds.  It  ripens 
about  the  stem,  and  is  a  good  producer. 
The  vines  are  strong-growing  with  little 
foliage.  In  color,  the  fruit  resembles 
the  Acme.  It  is  a  good  shipper.” 

“The  Democrat  resembles  the  Auto¬ 
crat  in  form,  solidity,  fewness  of  seeds 
and  ripening  about  the  stem.  It  is  also 
<of  large  size  and  very  prolific.  In  color 
it  is  a  fine  dark  purplish  red.  It  is  me¬ 
dium  early  and  a  good  shipper.” . 

Last  season  we  tried  Henderson’s 
Crimson  Cushion,  as  well  as  the  variety 
could  be  tried  with  but  four  plants.  It 
is  an  improved  Ponderosa  in  that  the 
fruits  are  somewhat  more  regular  in 
shape,  more  inclined  to  be  round — less 
flattened — ripening  rather  better  about 
the  stem.  The  flesh  is  very  solid  with 
few  seeds.  The  vines  are  not  of  the  Po¬ 
tato  type  as  are  those  of  the  Ponderosa. . . . 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  the  Missouri 
Mammoth  quince  is  grown  by  the  origi¬ 
nator  (Marion  County,  Ind.)  in  single¬ 
stem  tree  form,  and  that  it  is  the  hardiest 
and  most  productive  quince  there  known. 
See  Ruralisms  of  December  1 . 

Mk.  Geo.  W.  Tkowbkiuge,  Crestvue, 
O. ,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  bought  of  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son  in  1889,  two  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut  trees.  Unfortunately,  one  of  them 
failed  to  grow.  My  object  in  purcha.sing  two  was 
that  they  might  benefit  each  other  in  the  way  of 
fertilizing,  knowing  that  there  was  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  that  line  among  the  chestnut  family. 
The  surviving  •  tree  has  now  borne  four  crops ; 
last  year  there  were  50  burrs  on  it,  and  this  year 
about  20.  I  have  so  far  failed  to  find  a  single  nut 
w'ith  a  kernel  matured.  I  presume  the  only  plan 
is  to  have  several  trees  in  a  group. 


This  IS  instructive  as  tending  to  show 
that  a  given  variety  of  chestnut  may  be 
self-fertile  in  some  localities  or  seasons, 
and  infertile  in  other  localities  and  sea¬ 
sons.  It  is  the  second  report  we  have 
had  that  the  Paragon  is  not  self-fertiliz¬ 
ing  ;  there  seems  to  be  proof,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  self-fertilizing. 
The  first  specimen  planted  in  the  Rural 
Grounds,  has  borne  abundantly  for  four 
years,  though  the  tree  is  at  least  350  feet 
from  any  other  chestnut  trees.  It  is,  of 
course,  important  to  ascertain  the  fact 
in  the  case  so  that  intending  planters 
may  know  what  varieties  to  select,  how 
many  and  how  far  apart  they  should  be 
set . 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  reported  from  its 
own  trial  two  years  ago,  that  the  Colum¬ 
bus  was  the  largest  gooseberry  in  culti¬ 
vation  not  materially  affected  with  mil¬ 
dew,  has  been  watching  for  other  reports 
in  confirmation  or  contradiction  of  its 
estimate.  We  find  in  a  late  number  of 
our  sprightly  contemporary.  Farm  and 
Fireside,  a  report  from  our  friend,  Mr. 
T.  Greiner,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  goes, 
quite  supports  all  the  go(Kl  things  we 
have  said  of  the  Coluuibiis  : 

This  year  I  fruited  the  Columbus  for  the  first 
time.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the 
foliage  apparently  healthy  to  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  degree.  The  fruit  is  the  largest  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  grow  in  this  country,  and  I  think 
equal  in  size  and  flavor  to  any  Engli.sh  variety. 
Indeed,  if  it  is  not  an  English  or  half-English  va¬ 
riety  (as  I  believe),  the  Columbus  is  probably  the 
best,  by  far,  of  any  of  our  American  sorts,  and 
makes  all  experimenting  with  the  true  English 
sorts  practically  superfluous. 

We  are  always  timid  about  praising  any 
new  sort  of  fruit  that  we  have  taken  pains 
to  secure  and  try  as  soon  as  possible, as  the 
best  of  its  kind.  Truly,  indeed,  the  op¬ 
portunity  hits  seldom  enough  occurred 
among  the  hundreds  of  novelties  tried 
each  year  for  nearly  20  years.  Well,  the 
Columbus  was  one  of  the  novelties  that 
proved  the  rule-breaker.  We  may  say 
to  Mr.  Greiner,  that  it  is  a  seedling  of 
the  foreign  gooseberry,  i-aised  in  this 
country,  by  the  originator  of  the  Colum- 
bifin  raspberry,  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson, 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  only  variety  of 
foreign  gooseberry  thus  far  introduced 
and  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  that 
does  not  mildew,  either  as  to  leaf  or  berry. 
The  berry  is  as  large  as  the  average  of 
foreign  varieties — as  large  as  desirable, 
it  seems  to  u.s — and  the  plant  is  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be ... . 

WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Fak.m  Journal  :  “A  bank  account 

is  a  great  promoter  of  self  respect.  To 
save  part  of  one’s  earnings  and  have  an 
account  vs  ith  a  bank,  wins  esteem  from 
all  good  people.  It  is  a  distinction  that 
also  acts  upon  the  posse.ssor.  The  man 
with  a  bank  account  leads  a  better  life 
than  if  he  did  not  have  it.  Let  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  therefore,  establish  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks  and  jfiace  them  within  reach 
of  all  the  people.” 

- Farm,  Stock  and  IIo-me  :  “  If  you 


mast  sign  a  note  for  a  stranger,  remem¬ 
ber  that  ‘not  negotiable’  is  easily  changed 
to  ‘note  negotiable.’  Fill  out  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  make  it  :  ‘  This  note  is  not 

negotiable.” 

- Henry  Stewart  :  “A  great  deal  of 

sensational  fuss  has  been  made  about 
the  so-called  Russian  thistle,  the  prickly 
weed  whose  name  is  Salsola  kali.  The 
foolish  attempt  to  make  a  Congressional 
appropriation  of  .15 1,000, 000 — especially  in 
the  present  poverty-stricken  condition 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  was  for¬ 
tunately  defeated, for  there  has  never 
been  any  necessity  for  it.” 

“  Catti.e  foods,  it  is  claimed,  are  both 
nutritious  and  medicinal.  As  to  the 
former  quality,  that  is  all  right,  so  long 
as  the  price  of  the  article  is  not  exces¬ 
sive,  but  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  general  rule 
tliat  the  less  medicine  an  animal  has, 
the  better  for  it  and  its  owner.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  linseed  meal,  100  pounds  ;  the 
same  of  bran,  crushed  wheat,  and  pea 
meal,  with  50  pounds  of  common  mo¬ 
lasses,  will  make  as  good  a  mixture  for 
feeding  young  animals,  and  an  appetizer 
for  older  ones,  as  may  be  procured  at 
four  or  five  times  the  cost  of  it  from  the 
dealers  in  these  ‘cattle  foods.’  If  it  is 
thought  too  moist,  and  the  molasses  is  in 
excess,  the  bran  may  be  doubled  in 
quantity.  This  mixture  will  cost  less 
than  l  Yi  cent  a  pound,  which  will  be 
only  one-third  of  the  average  cost  of  the 
mixtures  on  the  market.” 

- Gov.  Hoard  :  “  No  man  is  better  off 

because  his  neighbor  is  poor,  or  is  any 
man  poorer  because  his  neighbor  is  hon¬ 
estly  rich.” 

- J.  H.  Van:  “I  started  Cosmos  in  a 

hotbed,  and  had  it  in  bloom  July  2. 
The  plants  did  not  bloom  very  freely, 
however,  until  September.” 


EXPRESS  PAID,  for  '  _ 

Will  spray  a  10  acre  urcliar<l  per  day. 

Endorsed  by  the  lending  EntomoloKlsts  of  the  U.  8. 
60,000  in  use.  iSalisfaction  gnarmiteed  or  monev  re¬ 
funded.  Illnstratetl  catalogue  on  Spraying  tree. 
Rapid  sellers.  Our  agents  are  making  from  $3  to 
per  day.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 
P.  C.  LEWLS  MFO.  CO.,  box  9.5,  Cstskill,  N.  T. 


cccnc  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
OCClIOi  TIMOTHY. 

We  IJUY.  Send  Samples  for  our  bids. 

We  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,.s’:;‘;;rctanln‘,;*. 

HINGIIAMTON,  N,  Y. 


5  Nice  Winter  Fiowering  Bulbs 

Ihiring  December  we  will  give  5  choice  winter 
flowering  bulbs,  FREE,  with  every  order  for  our 
“ENTERPRISE  COLLECTION”  of  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  containing  3.5  full-sized  packets  selected 
varieties.  Regular  catalogue  price  of  bulbs  Is  26 
cents,  and  of  the  .seeds  $3..50.  We  will  send  all  by 
mail,  postpaid,  during  December  for  .5(1  cents.  If  you 
wlsli  to  know  the  varieties  of  seeds,  send  us  your 
address.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


C run  for  our  NEW  WAY  of  Selling  Hardy 
Okllll  TKIIE-TO-NAME  NURSERY  .STOCK 
References  exchanged.  We  want  reliable  agents. 
ALLEGANY  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

1).  C.  Hopkins,  Proprietor.  Ai.mond,  N.  Y 


NEW  PEACH 


JEPSEY  PRIDE 

I..arge8t,  handsomest  and 
finest-flavored  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


Japan  Plums-Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  It,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS, 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


TDCCQ  nf  fini  n  plum.  SPLENDOR  prune.  Van 
I  IlLLO  UT  uULU  DEMAN  <iuince-c/ittlce  of 
Burbank’s  20  Million  “new  creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  The“great  utirserles”save  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years’ experience  can 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better.”— Sec. 
Morton.  STARK,B29, Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, 111. 


We  Grow  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  acre.s  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can  show. 
Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  UATAIjOGVJH  VKEMi. 

41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 


STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Bex  4  Palnesvilic,  Ohio. 


CHAPMAN’S 


Are  you  interested  in  Cheshires  or  Seed 
Potatoes?  If  so,  send  2-cent  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue,  with  hints  for  suc- 
cessfullinanagement.  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


CHANCES 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality', 

At  Least  lo/o  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and  why,  are  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


ODORLESS  fillANn  ‘‘‘i 

■fliurnii  IlimiWU  nearest  station ,  for 

MINERAL  #ao.OO  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda, 
is  a  constructive  food  that  nourishes,  enriches  the  blood, 
creates  solid  flesh,  stops  wasting  and  gives  strength.  It  is 
for  all 

Wasting  Diseases 

Free  ' 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

like  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia,  Marasmus;  or  for  Oonghs  and 
Golds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Weak  Lungs,  Loss  of  Flesh  and 
General  Debflitj.  Scott’s  Emulsion  has  no  equal  as 

Nourishment  for  Babies  and  Growing  Children,  , 

Buy  only  the  genuine  put  up  in  salmon-colored  wrapper. 

Send for  pamplet  on  Scott' s  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  A,  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 

We  ship  our  best  K  TT 

Screened  Canada  i\  LwJ  L.U 

Unleached  Uj  |  1 

Hardwood  ^ 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Galley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  mere 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agrloolture. 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  Jnstwhat  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  tl. 
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Ei.bekt  S.  Cakman,  Editor-in-Chlef. 

Herbert  W.  Coli.ingwood,  Mana^^iug  Editor. 
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SUnSCKII’TIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  lOVi  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  l,0(X)-line  orders,  2.5  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  22.  1894. 


The  Dushicss  Hen,  cloth  bliidlnn,  is  sent  as  a  premium 
for  one  new  subscription. 

O 

CARMAN  No.  1  POTATO. 

Owing  to  the  .severe  drought,  the  .stock  of  this  potato 
is  small,  and  the  dealers’  price  will  be  very  high.  We 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  stock  of  small  tubers  for 
distribution.  To  subscribers  who  apply,  and  inclose 
four  cents  for  postage,  we  will  send  a  tuber  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  This  offer  is  for  those  onUjwiw  did 
rwt  receive  a  tuber  last  year. 

O 

f  Hkrk’.s  an  experiment  for  you  to  try.  Sit  down  in 

a  warm  room  with  a  hot-water  bag  at  your  feet  and  a 
bowl  of  hot  water  under  you  so  that  you  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  steamed.  Get  good  and  hot  and  then  go  and 
eat  your  dinner  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire  and 
the  windows  are  all  “cracked.”  The  object  of  this 
experiment  is  to  have  you  understand  why  your  pigs 
“  bark”  and  refuse  to  grow  when  they  sleep  on  the 
hot  manure  and  run  out  into  the  wind  to  eat  their 
breakfast. 

ra 

Mr.  Urkw  makes  a  good  point  when  he  says,  page 
800,  that  horsemen  often  get  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
horse  a  certain  amount  of  food  and  never  vary  it 
whether  the  horse  is  idle  or  at  work.  As  a  portion  of 
the  food  is  designed  to  supply  the  wastes  of  the 
muscles  broken  or  “burned  up”  in  the  body  by  mus¬ 
cular  exertion,  it  is  evident  that  when  this  work  is  no 
longer  done  the  extra  food  is  not  needed.  It  is 
wasted  if  fed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bad  effect  it  may 
have  on  the  horse’s  system.  Idleness  upsets  the 
“  balance”  in  a  working  ration.  Take  away  some  of 
the  grain  to  make  it  even. 

O 

One  of  our  reporters  made  up  his  mind  to  see  what 
a  certain  family  had  to  say  about  the  recent  article  on 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home”  printed  on  page  720.  Here  is  a 
report  of  his  visit : 

While  we  were  still  at  the  table,  I  read  the  article  aloud. 

She  said:  “ I  had  not  read  that,  I  shall  look  for  the  other  side.” 

He  said :  “  I  read  it,  and  was  going  to  put  the  paper  away  and 
only  show  her  ‘  her’n.’  ” 

There  was  a  kind  of  embarrassing  silence  and  then  he  said :  “It’s 
too  cold  for  the  cows  to  be  out,  and  I  must  put  them  up.”  After 
he  went  out  she  Angered  the  foi’ks  awhile  and  remarked,  “  The 
cows  have  got  tender  all  at  once.” 

We  always  like  to  be  charitable,  and  will,  therefore, 
assume  that  “he”  went  out  to  the  barn  to  follow  the 
advice  given  in  that  article,  viz.  :  “  (?o  out  to  the  barn 
and  face  yourself  honestly  for  once  !” 

o 

Old  readers  of  agricultural  papers  remember  the 
name  of  Daniel  F.  IJeatty,  who  formerly  advertised 
organs  at  low  prices.  He  has  just  been  convicted  of 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  He  sent  out  circulars 
offering  to  sell  an  organ  for  SoO  which  he  “  guaran¬ 
teed”  worth  SIOO.  A  man  in  Vermont  bought  the 
organ,  and,  being  dissatisfied,  brought  suit  against 
Beatty.  Experts  declared  that  the  organ  was  not 
worth  over  S15,  and  Beatty  was  convicted  as  stated. 
We  wi.sh  more  of  the  liars  and  rogues,  who  send  their 
false  eirculars  and  so-called  papers  to  unsuspecting 
country  people,  could  be  convicted  in  the  same  way. 
We  are  glad  to  have  it  shown  that  these  rascals  are 
really  violating  the  law,  and  we  wish  that  they  might 
all  be  jailed.  Not  long  since,  a  certain  catarrh-cure 
manufacturer  offered  $100  to  any  one  who  was  not 
cured  by  the  use  of  half  a  dozen  bottles  used  “accord¬ 


ing  to  direction.”  Somebody  used  10  bottles  without 
a  cure,  and  the  law  compelled  the  manufacturer  to 
pay  the  .$100.  Served  him  right.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  the  10  bottles  left  the  patient  strong  enough  to 
stand  up  for  his  rights. 

n 

At  present  prices,  corn  may  well  be  called  a  cash 
crop.  The  stalks,  also,  have  a  considerable  feeding 
value.  Both  are  well  worth  saving.  Every  morning, 
the  writer  passes  a  field  of  corn  standing  in  small 
shocks.  Mid-December,  and  not  an  ear  husked  !  A 
field  of  buckwheat  lay  for  weeks  in  bunches  beaten 
down  by  the  rains,  and  must  have  been  half  rotten 
when  the  last  was  thrashed  only  a  few  days  ago.  It 
was  after  Thanksgiving  when  the  last  potatoes  were 
dug,  being  fairly  fished  out  of  the  muddy  earth.  The 
farm  is  not  a  large  one,  and  there  seems  sufficient 
help  to  get  the  work  done  on  time  ;  but  it  is  not,  and 
there  is  a  constant  waste  and  loss.  The  owner  has  a 
petty  township  office,  which  takes  him  from  home 
more  or  less,  and  pays  a  small  but  not  munificent  fee. 
It  may  be  patriotic  in  him  thus  to  sacrifice  his  pecuni¬ 
ary  interests  for  the  good  of  his  townspeople,  but  is  it 
profitable  ?  Is  it  usually  profitable  for  farmers  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  these  side  issues  that  take  them  from 
their  legitimate  work,  and  subject  them  to  loss  ? 
Where  is  the  line  between  public  duty  and  private 
obligation  to  be  drawn  ? 

O 

Wp:  would  like  to  eneourage  some  careful  study  of 
the  talk  about  manurial  values  under  Primer  Science 
this  week.  We  do  not  think  farmers,  as  a  rule,  under¬ 
stand  what  it  means  to  say  that  a  ton  of  bran  is  worth 
$14.41  as  manure,  while  clover  hay  is  worth $9.33  a  ton. 
We  have  tried  to  explain  that  these  figures  simply 
represent  comparative  values.  Your  farm  needs  so 
much  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  trade  has  given  these  substances  definite  values. 
J  ust  as  different  sugars  are  sold  for  the  amount  of 
“sweetness”  they  contain  to  the  pound,  or  as  different 
coffees  are  purchased  as  they  contain  caffeine,  so  fer¬ 
tilizing  substances  are  sold  for  the  amounts  of  actual 
fertility  there  is  in  them.  Most  of  this  trade  is  in 
Eastern  markets,  and  the  substances  used  in  making 
fertilizers  are  quoted  in  the  market  reports.  What 
that  $14.41  valuation  of  bran  means  is  that  if  you  were 
to  go  on  the  regular  market  in  New  York  City  and 
buy  the  fertility  that  bran  contains,  it  would  cost,  on 
the  average,  in  the  crude  materials,  $14.41  ;  while 
clover,  containing  less  fertility,  would  be  worth  pro¬ 
portionately  less.  If  you  lived  in  a  place  where  ma¬ 
nure  is  given  away  for  the  hauling,  and  good  wood 
ashes  are  sold  at  .50  cents  a  horse-load,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  that  a  pound  of  nitrogen  or  potash  in  the  bran 
would  be  worth  to  you  only  what  it  cost  to  get  a  pound 
of  it  to  your  barn  in  the  form  of  manure  or  ashes.  In 
other  words,  these  manurial  values  represent  only 
what  it  will  cost  to  replace  the  fertility  they  contain. 
While  the  figures  given  represent  city  market  values, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  useful  to  any  one  for  com¬ 
parison. 

O 

We  give  you  another  glimpse  of  the  great  business 
of  growing  potatoes  in  Colorado,  this  week.  It  is  well 
enough  for  Eastern  farmers  to  keep  in  mind  the  great 
advantages  possessed  by  these  potato  growers  of  the 
Far  West,  because  within  a  few  years,  the  competition 
from  these  Western  potatoes  will  be  fiercer  than  from 
those  grown  in  Canada.  The  Colorado  man  has  a 
naturally  strong  soil.  He  can  grow  Alfalfa  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  so  that  his  fertilizer  bill  will  be  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  small  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  He  has  no  fences,  and  can  thus  make  long  rows 
and  utilize  to  perfection  all  improved  horse  machinery. 
He  can  control  the  water  supply,  and  is,  therefore,  in¬ 
dependent  oi  the  weather.  He  is  in  a  neighborhood 
where  growers  gladly  coSperate  and  advertise  their 
country  and  product  so  that  buyers  come  to  them  for 
the  crop.  This  combination  of  conditions  serves  to 
make  Colorado  potato  growing  a  wonderful  success. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  business  will  spread  and  grow, 
and  that  Colorado  potatoes  will  gradually  come  East, 
as  Colorado  beef  has  done.  That  will  certainly  hap¬ 
pen  if  this  combination  of  favorable  conditions  enables 
the  Colorado  man  to  grow  potatoes  so  cheaply  that 
with  the  cost  of  transportation  added,  the  price  in  the 
Eastern  market  is  made  so  low  that  the  Eastern 
farmer  cannot  compete  with  it.  Is  that  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  ?  Yes,  unless  the  Eastern  farmer  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  chance  of  cheapening  his  crop  by  the 
use  of  improved  methods  and  machines.  The  Colorado 
man  probably  pays  higher  wages  than  the  Eastern 
man  does.  There  can  be  no  “pauper  labor”  cry  there. 
“  Nature  has  been  kind  to  Colorado  !  ”  Has  she  been 
tiJikind  to  the  East  then  ?  No  ;  the  unkindness  is  on 
the  part  of  man  who  will  not  give  Nature  a  chance  to 
do  what  she  would  like  to  do.  Imitate  the  Colorado 
grower  in  every  way  that  you  can,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  will  always  “  protect  ”  your  crop. 


We  heard  of  a  man  once  who  had  his  coal  bin  out  of 
doors  where  the  .snow  and  rain  could  get  at  it.  His 
theory  was  that  wet  coal  lasted  longer  than  dry,  be¬ 
cause  it  took  longer  to  burn  it.  The  winter’s  history 
of  that  household  was  a  succession  of  poorly-cooked 
meals,  “  colds  ”  and  general  discomfort.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  heat  was  wasted  in  the  useless  task  of  driving 
off  that  surplus  water.  That  water  had  to  be  all 
lifted  out  of  the  coal  before  combustion  could  be  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  power  needed  for  this  work  had  to  be 
generated  by  heat  that  should  have  gone  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  the  family.  It  cost  nothing  to  put 
the  water  into  the  coal,  but  the  man  cheated  himself 
when  he  imagined  that  its  exit  was  equally  free.  He 
paid  a  tax  on  his  selfish  ignoranee.  Now  a  cow  can¬ 
not  keep  warm  without  consuming  food  in  her  body, 
as  coal  is  burned  in  the  stove.  The  colder  the  air 
surrounding  her  skin,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
her  food  that  must  go  to  keep  her  warm.  The  food 
that  goes  to  warm  her  can’t  possibly  make  milk,  fat 
or  manure.  Don’t  believe  that?  We  will  argue  it 
with  you  on  one  condition — that  is,  that  you  go  out, 
before  you  eat  your  dinner,  and  cover  all  the  barn 
cracks  that  let  wind  in  on  to  your  cows.  We  will  then 
take  pleasure  in  proving  that  you  believe  in  certain 
articles  of  The^ Golden  Rule  at  least. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

S.  H.  Brown,  yes,  that’s  his  name — so  you  say,  “It’s  just  a  shame” 
That  them  boys  go  through  the  town  yelling  at  him  “  Sam  Hog 
Brown.” 

Every  nickname  has  its  nick — must  be  apt  or  ’twouldn’t  stick. 

“  S.  H.”  reads  his  title  clear  to  the  name  of  hog,  I  fear. 

Rode  a  load  of  pork  one  day  into  town — they  had  to  weigh 
Wagon,  pork  and  all  complete — Brown,  he  sat  there  on  the  seat. 
Got  his  weight  in,  every  pound  -emptied  load  and  then  drove 
’round. 

Weighed  his  empty  wagon — he,  hopped  right  off,  “You  don’t 
weigh  me, 

I  warn’t  on  the  load  before  !”  Half  a  dozen  people  swore 
He  sat  on  the  load  ;  but  no,  he  stuck  to  his  story  so 
That  the  butcher  said  he’d  chalk  up  the  going  price  of  pork 
For  2(X)  pounds  of  Brown — chalked  it  up  all  over  town 
How  he,  for  the  sake  of  pelf— made  a  dead  hog  of  himself. 

Nothing  now  that  fraud  can  save — “  Hog”  will  chase  him  to  the 
grave 

And  root  up  his  selAsh  name  to  his  children’s  grief  and  shame. 
Meanness  always  runs  you  down,  be  your  name  White,  Black  or 
Brown. 

Call  “  halt !  ”  on  that  fault  ! 

“  Smellin’s  food  ’’—sour  brewers’  grains. 

Careful  work  makes  a  care-empty  heart. 

Got  the  strawberry’s  winter  overcoat  out? 

How  many  days  in  the.  year  is  your  horse  idle  ? 

All  boards  have  two  sides — even  the  board  bill. 

Does  the  evil  in  potato  sprouts  love  dai'kness  or  light  ? 

How  we  do  hate  to  see  a  good  man  Aght  in  a  bad  cause. 

Boycott  the  nursery  that  propagates  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

Where  your  heart  is,  there  will  your  treasure  be  attracted. 

It’s  bad  enough  to  “  hash  ”  a  thing,  but  please  don’t  rehash  it. 

“  Fraudulent  use  of  the  male”— keeping  a  scrub  at  the  head  of 
your  herd. 

Read  those  Agures  on  the  cost  of  a  horse’s  board.  What’s  the 
price  of  board  at  your  stable  ? 

In  these  days,  which  is  the  more  important  on  the  farm — capi¬ 
tal  or  skill  ?  Why  should  that  be  so  ? 

You  will  never  make  a  successful  breeder  till  you  get  to  the  point 
where  you  could  not  take  a  poor  animal  as  a  gift. 

In  buying  shelled  nuts  in  the  city,  one  often  Ands  the  meat  of 
peach  pits  palmed  off  for  almonds.  What  won’t  fraud  enter  ? 

“  No  money  in  fertilizers  !  ”  Correct  !  when  you  pay  high-grade 
prices  for  low-grade  goods.  Why  ?  Because  you  can’t  fool  the 
plant. 

Show  me  a  man  who  smileth  when  the  calf  butts  milk  down  into 
his  boots  from  the  pail,  and  I  will  show  you  one  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  some  of  our  readers  in  northern 
Michigan  tell  us  what  they  can  about  that  early  or  late  planting 
of  potatoes — page  809. 

A  FAMILY  of  natural  celery  eaters  kept  from  their  desired  “green 
food”  by  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  “  head  of  the 
house  !”  How  do  you  like  that  picture  ? 

We  And  a  good  many  men  who  have  in  mind  some  such  business 
arrangement  as  we  described  on  page  781.  The  middleman  will 
be  in  the  family.  That’s  the  spirit  we  want. 

Mr.  Bittner  makes  a  good  point  about  the  cost  of  picking  good 
and  poor  berries.  The  price  paid  jiickers  is  the  same,  but  see  what  a 
difference  in  yie?"  c«/i(  of  returns.  A  dollar  is  made  up  of  per  ce/k«. 

About  the  hardest  way  to  prepare  a  “balanced  ration,”  is  to 
prepare  the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  and  then  let  the  hens  out  to 
scratch  it  up  and  eat  it.  There  is  no  “  balance”  for  the  loss  of 
labor. 

Here  is  a  true  word  from  New  York  State  :  “  When  people 

measure  the  ground,  and  weigh  their  potatoes,  they  hardly  ever 
yield  as  much  per  acre  as  when  they  tell  of  the  yield  around  the 
village  store  stove  in  the  winter.” 

Lots  of  our  readers  are  rising  up  to  ask  us  not  to  “  expunge  the 
Humorous  Column,”  as  a  friend  requested  some  weeks  ago.  By 
the  way,  that  same  friend  shows  the  quality  of  his  friendship  by 
sending  a  good  club  of  subscriptions. 

Here  is  a  silo  note ;  “  In  regard  to  that  silo  that  smelled  so  like 
a  tanyard,  if  it  was  Ailed  with  corn,  I  will  bet  a  big  apple  that  it 
was  put  in  whole.  Ask  for  a  report  and  see.”  Any  one  desirous 
of  earning  a  big  apple  in  this  way,  can  probably  have  the  chance. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  nose  is  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  nos¬ 
trils  well  smeared  with  vaseline.  This  will  often  prevent  a  cold 
and  save  much  annoyance  from  dust,  to  say  nothing,  of  the  bad 
habit  of  “  picking  the  nose.”  We  often  repeat  this  advice— it  will 
bear  repeating. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Ox  page  808,  G.  W.  B.  advises  setting  apple  trees  30 
feet  apart  eacli  way.  For  most  locations,  and  most 
varieties,  this  is  altogether  too  close.  Forty  feet  would 
be  better,  and  as  close  as  apple  trees  should  ever  be 
set,  while  60  would  be  better  still.  Now  that  spraying 
is  so  generally  practiced,  and  has  evidently  come  to 
stay,  the  need  of  more  space  between  trees  is  more 
evident  than  ever  before.  Trees  should  be  far  enough 
apart,  and  be  kept  sufficiently  open,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  such  close  planting.  It  isn't  a  question  of 
how  many  trees  may  be  crowded  upon  a  given  piece 
of  land,  but  of  how  choice  fruit  may  be  grown. 

O 

The  economy  of  heating  water  for  cows  in  winter,  is 
not  settled  yet,  or  else  dairymen  would  get  into  it  more 
clearly.  The  “cow-exercise”  man,  with  ax  over 
shoulder,  followed  by  a  race-horse  dairy  which  floun¬ 
ders  through  snow  drifts  and  slips  over  icy  hillsides 
to  a  distant  ice  pond,  is  passing  away.  But  need  we 
go  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  hot-water  treatment  ?  If 
a  temperature  of  .50  degrees  is  suitable  for  a  cow  s  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  winter  stable,  she  will  not  be  chilled 
by  drinking  water  of  approximate  temperature.  Al¬ 
though  cold  water  may  chill,  cool  water  has  a  tonic 
effect,  and  the  terms  cold  and  cool  are  relative  to  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions.  Either  cistern,  or  well,  or  tank 
in  stable,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  water  but 
little,  if  any,  colder  than  the  stable  itself,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  heating  apparatus.  Whether 
or  no  cows  are  stabled  continuously  in  winter,  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  for  watering  in  the  stable,  so 
that  neither  the  regularity  of  their  watering,  nor  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  may  be  disturbed  by  shift¬ 
ing  weather  conditions. 

O 

The  auction  system  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  for 
the  disposal  of  various  products.  The  former  popular 
idea  of  an  auction  was  that  it  was  a  sale  at  which  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  goods  were  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  What  is  known  as  a  Dutch  auc¬ 
tion,  is  one  in  which  the  auctioneer  names  a  price,  and 
if  no  one  accept,  then  a  lower  price,  until  one  is  reached 
at  which  some  one  will  take  the  goods.  A  combination 
of  this  with  the  usual  method,  is  often  used  in  the  fruit 
sales.  Several  years  since  The  li.  N.-Y.  described  the 
auction  sales  of  California  fruit  in  this  city.  Most 
other  fruits  have  since  been  sold  by  this  method  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Then  it  described  the  sales  of 
Eastern  grapes  and  of  bananas.  Recently,  it  noted  the 
fact  that  imported  woods  had  been  sold  in  this  way, 
and  more  recently,  American  timber  has  been  added 
to  the  list.  Now  comes  an  auction  sale  of  hay.  The 
first  was  a  lot  of  upwards  of  1,‘300  tons,  mostly  of 
poor  quality,  but  it  sold  for  good  prices  for  those 
grades.  The  auction  system  has  come  to  stay. 

O 

That  creamery  shark  is  still  at  work.  Just  now 
central  and  western  New  York  are  entertaining  him. 
He  hails  from  Chicago  and  promises  everything.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  blocked  his  game  in  a  dozen  instances, 
and  we  very  much  doubt  if  he  can  get  his  teeth  into  a 
community  where  this  paper  is  generally  taken,  be¬ 
cause  our  readers  have  been  repeatedly  warned  to 
look  out  for  him.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  central  New 
York,  an  agent  of  this  house  had  the  impudence  to 
state  that  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  warfare  was  prompted  solely 
by  revenge — that  we  could  not  secure  their  advertise¬ 
ment,  and,  consequently,  now  try  to  get  even  with 
them  by  injuring  their  trade.  Of  course,  this  is  a  lie, 
and  it  is  useful  as  showing  the  true  character  of  these 
men.  We  began  our  attacks  before  this  concern  be¬ 
gan  to  advertise  heavily.  They  were,  in  fact,  driven 
to  heavy  advertising,  partly  because  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
warfare.  They  approached  us  with  an  offer  for  adver¬ 
tising  space  which  would  have  been  worth  SI, 500  in 
cash.  Believing  the  concern  to  be  engaged  in  a 
rascally  business,  we  declined  this  bribe.  W'ith,  per¬ 
haps,  two  exceptions,  this  advertisement  was  accepted 
by  the  other  farm  papers,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
creamery  shark  is  kept  alive.  That  we  have  hurt  him, 
is  evident  from  the  way  he  lies  about  us.  The  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  a  New  York  State  subscriber  will  ex¬ 
plain  several  things  about  this  business  : 

Quite  a  creamery  iiitere.st  seems  to  be  aroused  in  southern 
Cayuga  County.  The  creamery  sharks  have  put  in  several  cream¬ 
eries  at  what  seem  to  be  exorbitant  figures,  and  yet  their  loud¬ 
mouthed  agents  with  smooth  tongues  and  fair  promises,  are  trying 
to  influence  other  neighborhoods  to  nibble  at  their  bait.  The 
citizens  of  this  locality,  have  struck  out  independently  from 
agents,  and  purpose  to  buy  where  they  can  get  the  best  goods  for 
the  least  money;  consequently  we  are  investigating.  I  think  I 
have  seen  reports  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  creameries  closed  up  or  dis¬ 
continued.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  any  appreciable  number  of 
creameries  that  have  ceased  to  operate  ?  If  so,  what  are  tlie 
causes  ?  Is  it  among  the  probabilities  that  farmers,  in  trying  to 
seek  methods  that  will  give  better  terms  for  their  labor,  will  over¬ 
do  the  creamery  business,  until  butter  factories  and  cows  will 
stagnate  on  their  hands  ?  The  cream  of  our  farm  lauds  is  put 
into  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  which  goes  begging  at  $7  to  $8  per 
ton.  It  ought  to  bring  more. 


These  agents  are  shrewd  fellows.  They  go  into  a 
district  where  farmers  are  discontented  with  present 
crops  and  prices,  and  paint  the  glorious  possibilities  of 
a  creamery.  By  bribing  one  or  two  prominent  men, 
they  dispose  of  the  necessary  stock,  and  before  the 
farmers  know  it,  they  are  responsible  for  a  building 
too  large  for  their  needs,  and  one-third  more  expensive 
than  it  should  have  been.  There  are  many  such 
creameries  now  standing  idle.  There  are  three  chief 
reasons  for  this  :  1.  The  building  cost  so  much  more 
than  it  should  have  done  that  even  fair  proflts  on  its 
business  will  not  pay  a  fair  percentage  of  its  cost.  3. 
There  are  not  cows  enough  available  to  run  it  to  its 
full  capacity.  3.  Through  bad  management,  there 
are  too  many  wastes,  and  a  poor  finished  product. 
There  are  other  creameries  that  pay  fair  dividends  to 
their  stockholders,  but  they  are  run  by  experienced 
men  on  a  business  basis.  Men  have  been  known  to 
buy  up  one  of  these  deserted  creameries  and  operate 
it  at  a  profit ;  but  of  course  they  did  not  pay  anything 
like  the  original  cost.  With  the  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  in  dairy  methods  and  apparatus  of  the  present 
day,  we  believe  that  a  skilled  man  can  make  dairying 
profitable.  As  a  general  proposition,  we  think  that 
the  smaller  private  dairy  will  pay  better  than  the 
cooperative  creamery. 

G 

Thf:  American  Giiernsey  Cattle  Club,  comprising 
about  105  of  the  leading  breeders  of  these  cattle  in 
this  country,  held  their  annual  meeting  in  this  city 
December  12.  After  the  election  of  officers,  at  which 
Silas  Betts,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Wm.  H.  Caldwell, 
Peterboro,  N.  II.,  were  rejected  president,  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  respectively,  routine  business  was 
transacted.  Plans  were  adopted  for  popularizing  the 
breed.  The  Club  also  decided  to  issue  the  Register 
quarterly,  in  connection  with  the  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Journal,  thus  putting  it  upon  a  subscription  basis. 
The  President,  in  his  address,  referred  to  the  extended 
te.sts  made  at  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  and  also  to  the  Chicago  tests,  showing 
that  the  Guernsey  is  the  most  economical  butter-ijro- 
ducer  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Not  only  is  the 
pure  breed  an  excellent  one  in  itself,  but  it  is  in  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  up  common  stock.  He  stated  the 
points  on  which  they  claim  superiority  over  the  other 
leading  breeds.  In  breeding,  he  claimed  that  ad¬ 
vancement  was  most  certain  through  inbreeding  of 
the  best  strains,  and,  in  the  discussion  following, 
most  of  the  breeders  present  agreed  with  him.  Some 
breeders  spoke  of  disappointment  following  the  mat¬ 
ing  of  excellent  animals,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  not  only  must  superior  animals  be  bred  together, 
but  such  as  “nick  ”  well.  The  importance  of  careful 
feeding  and  kindly  treatment,  was  emphasized.  “The 
feeder  should  be  the  most  intelligent  man  on  the 
place,  and  the  milker  shouldn’t  be  much  behind.” 
Some  of  the  members  urged  the  importance  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  breed  more  prominently  before  the  public,  by 
exhibiting  them  at  fairs.  Some  large  records  of  milk 
and  butter  yields  were  given.  The  breeders  all  have 
full  faith  in  the  merits  and  possibilities  of  their  favor¬ 
ites,  but  have  heretofore  been  too  conservative  in 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

O 

A  HKIGHT  Western  farmer  thinks  he  has  solved  the 
fertilizer  question,  and  we  think  he  is  about  right,  so 
far  as  his  locality  is  concerned.  He  writes  :  “  It’s  all 
nonsense  talking  about  your  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
potash,  and  your  high  grade  superphosphates.  They 
cost  too  much  money,  and  don’t  give  you  what  you 
want  after  all.  My  way  is  to  seed  down  my  land  to 
clover,  and  apply  wood  ashes  liberally  to  the  clover. 
You  see  the  clover  feeds  on  the  potash  of  the  ashes, 
forming  clover-ate-of -potash,  and  takes  its  nitrogen 
from  the  air  above  the  field  without  any  cost  for  the 
material,  for  freight,  or  for  mixing.  The  ashes  con¬ 
tain  phosphoric  acid  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  crop, 
and  so  we  have  a  complete  fertilizer.  This  is  the  way 
I  get  my  ashes  :  I  live  but  a  mile  out  of  a  thi-iving 
town  of  1,300  inhabitants.  As  wood  is  cheaper  than 
coal  here,  nearly  all  the  families  in  town  burn  wood, 
and  comparatively  few  of  them  have  any  ruse  for  their 
ashes.  I  furnish  each  family  that  runs  two  or  more 
stoves  a  galvanized  iron  pail,  with  a  cover,  and  raised 
a  little  on  metal  legs,  to  prevent  all  danger  from  fire, 
with  the  understanding  that  all  the  ashes  made  are  to 
be  deposited  in  this  pail.  These  pails  hold  two  bushels 
apiece,  and  cost  75  cents  each.  As  they  furnish  a  safe 
receptacle  for  ashes,  the  people  are  glad  to  use  them. 
I  go  about  once  each  week,  and  never  come  back  with¬ 
out  a  full  load  of  dry,  unleached  ashes,  worth,  with 
my  way  of  using  them  nearly  as  much  as  a  ton  of  the 
average  commercial  fertilizer.”  That  is  true  scientific 
farming — making  the  most  of  a  waste  product.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  on  record  as  saying,  “  There  is  no  potash 
so  acceptable  to  plants  as  that  of  unleached  wood 
ashes.”  Suppose,  however,  that  our  friend  lived  in  a 
community  where  coal  is  used  for  fuel  !  He  would 


then  have  to  buy  the  different  potash  salts,  or  go  with¬ 
out  potash  unless  he  could  make  a  good  bargain  for 
Canada  ashes.  One  thing  is  sure — a  farmer  is  foolish 
to  buy  when  he  can  do  as  our  friend  is  doing. 

G 

A  GOOD  road  is  a  blessing.  How  much  more  comfort¬ 
ably  man  and  horse  move  along  when  a  hard,  dry, 
smooth  stretch  is  reached.  In  a  recent  drive  of  60  miles, 
only  one  short  mile  was  found  that  did  not  have  water 
standing  in  the  ruts.  Water  and  good  roads  cannot 
exist  in  combination.  Almost  any  form  of  road 
which  will  shed  water  quickly  will  keep  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  Why  was  this  mile  any  better  than  the  rest  ? 
Because  of  the  interest  taken  by  one  resident  of  the 
district  who  has  served  as  pathmaster  for  30  years. 
What  did  he  do  ?  Simply  put  the  road  scraper  on  and 
filled  the  ruts.  A  half  day’s  work  in  any  other  district 
would  have  produced  the  same  result.  Why  was  it 
not  done  ?  Because,  what  is  no  one’s  business  is  never 
done.  The  allotted  time  is  worked  out  at  one  time, 
usually  spring,  and  no  one  is  obliged  to  do  more.  The 
kindly  interest  of  this  one  man  is  a  worthy  example. 
He  donates  a  few  days  each  fall  to  the  work,  and 
always  has  a  good  road  in  his  district.  Perhaps  it’s 
too  much,  to  ask  some  one  to  give  the  community  a 
few  days’  time  in  each  district,  but  what  is  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  paying  some  man  a  regular  price  to  look  after 
the  holes  and  ruts  ?  A  small  expense  applied  “  on 
time”  would  save  the  taxpayers  many  dollars  in  wear, 
tear  and  time.  Much  is  said  in  favor  of  macadamizing 
the  roads.  Near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  section  which 
was  put  down  30  years  ago.  It  keeps  its  shape,  but  is 
hard  on  both  horses  and  wagons.  “  I  am  always  glad 
when  1  get  over  this  to  the  gravel  road,”  remarked  a 
farmer  with  a  big  load  of  barley.  The  wheels  wear  a 
sort  of  rut  in  the  stones,  and  bump  along  over  them. 
The  horses  slip  and  slide.  To  drive  fast  is  terror  and 
destruction.  The  system  is  all  right.  The  road  bed 
seems  as  perfect  as  when  put  down,  but  receives  no 
care.  A  good  coating  of  crushed  stone  would  make  it 
perfect.  A  few  loads  of  gravel  would  make  it  good. 

O 

The  December  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  market  prices 
of  the  various  farm  products.  The  only  exception  is 
winter  wheat,  whose  average  condition  is  given  as  85 
against  91.5  last  year.  The  prices  given  are  those  on 
the  farm,  or  at  the  nearby  markets  where  the  crops 
are  usually  sold.  Corn  averaged,  on  December  1,  45.6 
cents,  9.1  higher  than  last  year,  6.3  cents  higher  than 
the  average  price  for  the  10  years,  1880-89,  and  4  cents 
higher  than  the  average  from  1890-3.  Wheat  averaged 
49.8  cents  per  bushel,  the  lowest  price  in  25  years,  33.9 
cents  less  than  the  average  from  1880-89,  and  22.1 
cents  less  than  the  avei*age  from  1890-3.  Rye  is  50.5 
cents,  1.3  cents  lower  than  last  year.  Oats  were  32.9 
cents  against  28.8  cents  last  year.  Barley  is  44.3  cents, 
3.7  cents  higher  than  last  year.  Buckwheat  was  59 
cents  last  year,  but  has  declined  to  56.2  this  year. 
Thus  of  the  grain  crops,  we  see  that  corn,  oats  and 
baidey,  are  higher,  while  wheat,  rye  and  buckwheat, 
are  lower.  The  average  price  of  hay  was  given  as 
$8.35  against  $9. 18  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
ported  shortage,  potatoes  are  reported  at  55.5,  or  4.5 
cents  less  than  last  year.  Cotton  is  the  lowest  on 
record,  4.9  cents  against  6.99  cents  last  year,  and  8.4 
cents  in  1892.  Tobacco  averages  6.7  cents  per  pound, 
against  7.8  cents  last  year,  while  Kentucky,  the  State 
producing  the  largest  quantity,  reports  an  average 
price  of  5.5  cents  or  1.2  cent  below  that  of  the  country 
at  large.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  prices  of  some 
crops  are  higher,  there  is  a  decrease  in  a  larger  num¬ 
ber,  while  in  two  great  staples — wheat  in  the  North, 
and  cotton  in  the  South — there  is  a  material,  not  to  .say 
a  disastrous,  decrease.  Has  the  cost  of  production 
decreased  accordingly  ?  Have  yields  been  proportion¬ 
ately  greater  ?  Has  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer’s  dollar  increa.sed  correspondingly  ?  If  so,  it 
is  well. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Gombault’b  Caustic  Balsam  is  an  excellent  bli.ster,  and  is  a  safe 
thing  to  have  in  the  stahie.  It  can  probabiy  be  bought  of  any 
druggist,  or  of  The  Lawrence-Wiiliams  Co.,  Cleveiand,  O. 

That  is  a  very  simpie  and  most  exceilent  evaporator  made  by 
the  Warren  Evaporator  Works,  Warren,  O.  It  is  weii  made,  ea.siiy 
operated,  and  economicai  of  fuel.  Full  description  wiii  be  sent 
by  the  manufacturer. 

In  making  up  a  baianced  ration,  linseed  oil  meal  will  be  found 
an  economical,  as  well  as  an  important,  food  product,  as  has  been 
seen  from  the  Primer  Science  of  balanced  rations.  The  Detroit 
Linseed  Oil  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  send  information  about 
their  oil  meal  and  prices.  It  is  a  first-class  house. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  light  harness  hor.se,  will  And  much  of 
Interest  and  ijrofit  in  The  Horse  Review,  special  Christmas  number. 
This  journal  has  secured  and  maintained  the  lead  in  its  class  for 
several  years,  and  its  special  holiday  numbers  are  usually  mar¬ 
vels  of  excellence.  We  are  assured  that  the  coming  number  will 
excel  any  before  is.sued,  and  the  promi.ses  of  the  publi.shers  can  be 
fully  relied  upon.  This  special  number  will  cost  50  cents,  we  under¬ 
stand,  but  is  sent  to  all  regular  subscribers.  The  Ilorse  Review 
Co.,  215  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  the  publishers. 

Tub  sub.scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y-  are  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
clas.s  of  readers,  and,  we  believe,  have  no  use  for  the  cheap  class 
of  papers  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  published  in  the  interest  of 
some  other  branch  of  business  conducted  by  the  publishers.  We 
know  this  to  be  true  from  their  appreciation  of  The  Rukal,  as  well 
as  by  the  class  of  papers  ordered  through  us  in  combination  with 
The  Rural.  The  Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  general 
favorite  with  our  readers,  and  we  wish  every  subscriber,  especially 
with  young  people  in  the  home,  would  at  lea.st  secure  a  sample 
copy.  A  liberal  offer  is  made  by  the  publishers  in  this  issue,  but 
many  will  not  wish  to  cut  The  Rural  to  send  the  slip.  If  these  will 
simply  refer  to  the  offer  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  we 
will  see  that  the  orders  are  filled. 
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Onk  of  our  coDtribut„r.s  says  that  some  the  courses  suggested  by  Dr.  I farper  of  home  was  on  one  of  the  “isolated  fa.-ms.”  Young  people  are  usually  fond  of 

,  the  winter  evenings  might  be  spent  the  Chicago  Unirersity  ?  bet  some  time  Hut  1  hear  it  said,  “  These  are  hard  games,  Ld  where  there  are  several  in  the 

be  given  to  reading  some  of  the  popular  times,  and  we  can’t  afford  to  buy  litera-  family,  many  a  merry  evening  may  be 

As  much  as  possible,  ture.”  Many  an  Eastern  friend  would  spent  in  that  way.  To  be  busy  is  to  be 

reading  be  done  aloud,  that  be  glad  to  furnish  plenty  of  reading  mat-  happy,  and  if  the  hands  or  brain  are  oc- 

may  be  an  interchange  of  thought  ter,  if  he  knew  where  to  send  it.  When-  cupied,  the  young  people  will  be  happy 

I  family.  ever  it  is  possible,  get  all  the  neighbors  in  any  weather,  whether  the  neighbors 

Although  we  spend  so  much  time  out  together  for  a  friendly  visit  and  a  famil-  are  across  the  road  or  two  miles  away, 
of  doors,  life  is  often  too  hard  and  .serious  iar  talk  and  an  enlivening  time,  for  i.iNiiA  wir.TON  mcnkii.. 

change  agrees  with  us  all.  We  recall 

the  old  lady  who  wished  to  go  away  for  Time  FHes  m  a  Bright  Home. 

a  vi.sit,  that  .she  might  have  “a  change  if  parents  would  have  their  .sons  and 

of  talk.”  It’s  the  variety  that  will  daughters  happy  in  spending  their  even- 

.shorten  the  long  evenings  of  farm  life.  ingsathome,they  must  study  to  make  the 

FI.OKKNCK  IIKOWX.  home  the  one  attractive  place  to  them. 

T!  c  •  j  L'  r  n  /  Purely  there  is  no  higher  duty  than  the 

"  training  of  the  sons  and  daughters  who 

In  the  country,  where  of  necessity  have  been  intriusted  to  our  especial  care; 
familie.s  must  live  at  some  di.stance  from  to  this  end,  the  parents  must  u.se  all 
each  other,  is  the  place  of  all  places  their  tact  and  ingenuity.  In  the  first 


the  day.  I  here  are  novels  which  are  novels  of  the  day. 
well  worth  reading,  and  which  help  and  let  all  the 
do  not  harm  the  reader,  whoever  he  may  there 
be.  Hut  from  our  observation,  the  popu-  in 
lar  novels  of  the  day,  most  of  them,  be¬ 
long  to  another  class.  A  certain  class  of 
writers  have  decided  that  it  is  their  duty  for  us  to  see  much  of  the  beauties  of 
to  tell  the  unvarnished  truth  about  some  Nature  which  surround  u.s  ;  and  so  I 
specimens  of  humanity  who  are  in  no  would  draw  attention  to  this  bv  learn- 


to  spend  their  evenings,  should  be  as 
pretty,  tasty  and  comfortable  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow.  It  should  have  a 
comfortable  lounge,  well  supplied  with 
pillows,  easy,  not  to  say,  expensive, 
chairs,  pictures,  flowers,  pretty  bric-a- 
brac,  etc.,  for  beautiful  .surroundings  are 
not  only 'pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  refining 
also.  With  all  the.sej 
let  the  room  be  well 
warmed,  and  well 
lighted  ;  for  what  makes 
a  room  more  cheerless 
than  a  lack  of  warmth, 
and  a  dim  light  ? 

(-)f  course  there  must 
be  something  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  young  people. 
I’lenty  of  good  reading, 
newspapers  and  books 
will  serve  to  pass  pleas¬ 
antly  many  an  evening 
that  would  otherwise  b<i 
dull.  There  should  also 
be  some  musical  instru¬ 
ment  :  a  piano,  organ, 
or  violin,  or  more  than 
one  if  it  can  be  afforded. 
At  any  rate,  there  may 
be  singing,  in  which  all 
the  family  should  join, 
the  father  and  mother 
as  well  as  the  children. 
Of  games,  there  ai*e  an 
almost  endless  variety 
from  which  to  choose. 
Let  father  and  mother 

I  learn  the  story  or  theme  so  who  makes  a  friend  of  Oliver  Twist,  not  feel  that  they  have  no  time  to  play 

II  be  as  familiar  as  the  tales  of  David  Copperfield  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  the  children,  for  time  is  well  spent 
re.  Only  those  who  have  tided  always  has  company  at  hand  for  a  time  that  keeps  the  young  people  happy  at 

the  pleasure  to  be  derived  of  storm,  or  a  snow  blockade.  Rlack  home.  More  than  that,  it  will  bring  the 
Let  there  be  an  occasional  Reauty,  too,  tells  his  story  in  a  way  to  father  nearer  to  his  children  to  unbend  a 
to  sweeten  life,  and  don’t  be  make  the  boys  fonder  than  ever  of  the  little  from  his  parental  dignity,  and  join 
2t  the  young  folks  have  a  romp  horses.  Happy  the  boys,  and  girls,  too,  the  young  people  in  their  youthful 
ir.  It  may  upset  the  house,  who  make  friends  of  good  books.  amusements;  it  will  rest  the  tired  mother 

11  upset  your  heart  more,  in  A  reading  club  is  a  first-rate  institu-  to  lay  aside  the  endless  darning  of 

if  they  have  it  to  say  that  tion  in  every  country  neighborhood,  and,  stockings,  and  mending  and  making  of 
never  any  fun  at  home.  properly  conducted,  is  both  plea.sant  other  garments,  and  lend  a  hand  in  a 

no  end  of  amusement  in  acting  and  profitable.  Let  young  and  old  unite  game  of  dominoes,  or  renew  her  olden 
Have  we  improved  on  the  fun  in  a  prescribed  course  of  reading,  with  skill  at  the  checkerboard, 
indmothers  so  v^ry  much  ?  meetings  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  Do  not  keep  all  the  pleasant  bedrooms 
try  an  old-fashioned  paring  weeks  to  discuss  what  has  been  read,  and  in  the  house  for  company.  When  the 
that  we  need  the  dried  apples  compare  notes  and  ideas  on  the  subject  evening  hours  are  over,  see  to  it,  that 
hut  then  there  is  that  old  in  hand.  your  boys  or  girls  do  not  go  to  some 

counting  the  seeds,  with  “One  There  are  many  little  household  cares  cheerless,  bare  room  from  which  they 


A  GROUP  OP  KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN  IN  A  NEW  YORK  POOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOL.  Fig.  219. 


WINTER  EVENINGS. 

How  may  fanner's  sows  and  dmujhters 
best  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  on 
isolated  farms  f 

A  MuHitude  of  Ways. 

YDNEY  SMITH  said,  “  They  are 
never  alone,  who  are  accompanied 
by  noble  thoughts.”  Parents  must  sym¬ 
pathize  with  their  children,  or  else  as 
the  latter  begin  to  feel  their  wings,  they 
will  soar  above  the  heads  of  the  parents. 
We  must  enter  into  the  interests  of  our 
children  if  we  are  to  keep  them  at  home. 

Let  some  of  the  evenings  be  devoted 
to  reading  aloud  from  one  of  the  many 
systematic  courses  of  reading  of  which 
the  Chautauqua  is  an  excellent  example. 
As  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
Rible  study,  why  not  look  into  one  of 


I  love,  two  I  love,”  and  so  on  through 
the  old  jingle  until  we  have  decided  our 
fate  ;  and  the  apple  paring  in  one  piece, 
which  we  swing  merrily  over  our  heads 
and  on  dropping  it  look  to  see  what  let¬ 
ter  has  been  formed. 

There  are  numerous  question  games  in 
such  subjects  as  geogi-aphy,  place,  office, 
character,  etc.,  which  are  simple,  amus¬ 
ing  and  instructive,  and  very  slight  in 
expense.  Occasionally,  with  pencils  in 
hand,  let  the  whole  family  try  to  di’aw 
some  familiar  object  in  the  dear  old 
sitting-room,  and  see  how  unlike  (?)  the 
real  object  the  di*awing  is.  Rut  per¬ 
chance  one  may  learn  that  he  is  “at 
home,”  with  his  pencil.  A  successful 
artist  now  living  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Empire  State,  first  learned  in  a  similar 
manner  what  his  one  talent  was.  His 


in  which  the  daughters  of  the  family  can  shrink,  where  they  are  glad  to  close  their 
assist  during  the  long  evenings.  Every  eyes  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they  may 
girl,  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  sew  prop-  see  no  more  of  its  ugliness.  Make  the 
erly,  should  be  taught  to  keep  her  own  children’s  bedrooms  cheery,  cozy  and 
wardrobe  in  order,  and,  as  she  is  in  school  bright.  A  room  to  which  each  will  turn 
nearly  all  of  the  daylight  on  sliort  days,  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  when  bed- 
she  will  need  to  do  those  tasks  in  the  time  comes.  A  hoy  or  girl  will  be  much 
evening.  more  likely  to  want  to  spend  the  even- 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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ings  at  home,  and  go  early  to  a  pretty, 
cozy  room,  than  if  the  bedroom  is  for¬ 
bidding  and  cheerless. 

BELLE  II.  GARDNER. 

Let  Young  Folks  be  Young  Folks. 

There  are  few  places  so  isolated  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  young  people  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  an  occasional  evening's  amuse¬ 
ment.  In  this,  they  are  but  following  their 
natural  inclinations.  Why,  then,  may  not 
this  social  propensity  be  profitably  util¬ 
ized  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
which  are  before  us  ?  I  have  in  mind  a 
little  group  of  lads  and  lassies  who  as¬ 
semble  upon  stated  evenings  around  the 
study  lamp  in  the  sitting  room  of  an 
elderly  lady  whose  interest  in  young  peo¬ 
ple  increases  with  her  years.  They  meet 
for  the  study  of  the  Sunday-school  les¬ 
son,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  chemistry 
or  mathematics,  or  any  science  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  of  any  particular  lo¬ 
cality  are  interested,  may  not  be  studied 
instead.  Even  supposing  that  neighbors 
are  so  far  apart  that  only  two  or  thi*ee 
could  meet  regularly,  these  would  do 
better  work  together  than  each  would 
do  alone.  No  one  will  deny  tliat  there 
is  enthusiasm  in  numbers,  however,  and 
a  lesson  which  may  be  monotony  itself 
when  studied  alone,  may  become  a  de¬ 
cidedly  interesting  and  lively  matter  in 
the  hands  of  several  young  people,  each 
eager  to  help  and  be  helped. 

The  plan  followed  by  the  students  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  something  like  this  :  Seated 
about  the  table  with  books,  paper  and 
pencils,  the  first  question  in  the  lesson  is 
started  at  some  given  point,  the  ques¬ 
tioner  directing  his  inquiry  to  his  right 
hand  neighbor.  This  query  disposed  of, 
the  answerer  becomes  questioner,  and 
so  on  around  the  circle.  Made  up  ques¬ 
tions  are  always  in  order,  occasioning, 
ofttimes,  no  little  interest  and  amu.se- 
ment  by  their  aptness.  Although  the 
utmost  decorum  is  maintained,  a  hearty 
laugh  which  may  be  heard  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  house,  may  suggest  to  the 
members  of  the  household  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed,  that  our  young  people  are  in  no 
danger  of  getting  gloomy  over  their 
study.  Is  this  irreverent  ?  Hy  no  means. 
They  would  not  allow  themselves  liber¬ 
ties  at  church  or  8unday-.school,  which 
were  not  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
place,  but  around  the  home  table,  free¬ 
dom,  enjoyment  and  profit  go  hand  in 
hand.  While  bent  upon  obtaining  the 
very  best,  they  are  but  following  the 
natural  impulses  of  youth,  and  associat¬ 
ing  with  the  most  serious  and  profitable 
study,  the  joy  and  light-heartedness 
which  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  should 
characterize  this  period  of  life.  It  need 
not  descend  into  frivolity,  for  no  serious, 
profitable  study  can  be  carried  on  in 
a  frivolous  spirit,  no  matter  what  the 
subject. 

If  our  tablers  consider  themselves  gov¬ 
erned  by  any  rule,  it  is  that  each  student 
shall  express  without  reserve,  his  or  her 
opinion  upon  any  given  question.  In 
this  way  ideas  are  drawn  out,  wits 
sharpened,  and  all  are  benefited.  The 
contact  of  mind  with  mind  is  one  of  the 
best  incentives  to  effort.  Work  does  not 
seem  so  burdensome  when  done  con¬ 
jointly.  Each  one  striving  to  help  him¬ 
self,  benefits  his  neighbor  ;  consequently 
the  advantages  of  united  study  are  ap¬ 
parent. 

As  1  write,  a  young  friend  inquires 
concerning  my  subject,  and  I  repeat  to 
her  The  Eukal’s  question,  “  How  may 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters  best  spend 
the  long  winter  evenings  on  isolated 
farms  ?” 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


We  would  like  to  see  a  woman  get  that 
$400  piano.  See  page  816.  This  is  sui-ely 
a  prize  worth  trying  for.  Remember  that 
it  is  extra  above  regular  commissions. 


“  Oh,  by  studying,  playing  games  and 
eating  pop-corn  !”  she  answers,  and  thus 
disposes  of  a  subject  which  will,  no 
doubt,  engage  the  attention  of  many. 
It  is  well,  sometimes,  to  look  at  young 
people’s  affairs  from  young  people’s 
standpoints.  This,  certainly,  is  not  a 
bad  suggestion.  (James  and  pop-corn 
are  but  helpful  adjuncts  to  study.  In 
planning  for  our  young  people’s  even¬ 
ings,  let  us  not  forget  amusements. 

MRS.  S.  E.  KENNEDY. 

VALUE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  value  of  kindergarten  work  is 
best  demonstrated  by  the  i-esults 
obtained  in  the  free  kindergartens  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  poor  districts  of  New  York 
City,  where  children  are  most  numerous 
and  most  neglected.  I’he  group  shown 
at  Fig.  311),  from  The  Outlook,  is  from 
one  of  these  kindergartens.  They  are 
not  the  pick  of  a  whole  class,  as  one 
might  think  from  their  bright  faces ; 
the  kindergarten  system  develops  the 
best  in  the  child,  and  trains  it  to  be 
alert  and  ready  to  learn  or  to  act.  A 
short  outline  of  the  work  in  these  schools 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  per¬ 
plexed  schoolma’ams  who  sometimes  find 


6240.-GIRL’S  COAT- 


it  more  than  patience  can  bear  when  the 
baby  of  the  family  is  sent  to  school  to 
be  cared  for. 

The  children  are  first  given  balls  cov¬ 
ered  with  colored  yarns,  from  which 
they  learn  the  prismatic  colors.  Form 
is  taught  by  wooden  cubes,  cylinders, 
balls,  etc.  Drawing  is  introduced  at  the 
very  beginning  of  instruction,  beginning 
with  the  simple  lines  forming  a  square. 
The  correct  name  of  each  article  used  is 
taught.  “  Pri.sm”  may  sound  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  some  of  us  older  ones  ;  yet 
how  much  simpler  than  to  say  “  the 
three-cornered  block.” 

The  tables  used  for  the  block  work  are 
marked  out  in  checker-board  fashion, 
and  this  enables  the  children  to  be 
accurate  in  placing  the  blocks  in  geomet¬ 
rical  designs  which  are  taught  them. 
The  eye  is  thus  trained  by  seeing  the 
designs  exact,  as  they  should  be,  and 
further  by  drawing  the  design  on  the 
slate.  In  teaching  form,  molding  in 
clay  is  introduced.  When  we  remember 
the  mud  pies  of  childhood,  we  can  imag¬ 
ine  how  heartily  the  children  enjoy  this 
exercise.  In  weaving  paper  mats,  the 
knowledge  of  color  is  called  into  action. 

The  memory  is  trained  by  all  of  these 
exercises.  The  child  finds  it  necessary 
to  keep  its  mind  on  the  work  in  hand. 
All  of  the  work  serves  to  develop  dex¬ 
terity,  and  the  variety  is  such  that  each 
child’s  special  talent  may  be  indicated  by 
its  aptitude  in  any  particular  line. 

Another  good  point  of  the  kindergarten 
training  consists  in  teaching  by  means  of 
songs.  Instead  of  silly  Mother  (loose 
twaddle,  the  jingle  of  rhymes  is  used  to 
convey  sensible  and  true  ideas.  Calis- 
thenic  exercises  are  also  taught  in  con¬ 
nection  with  many  of  the  songs,  and  thus 
the  little  bodies  and  minds  are  exercised 
at  the  same  time. 

The  quickness  with  which  these  child¬ 
ish  minds  respond  to  the  training,  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  the  right  ma¬ 
terial  be  supplied  while  the  mind  is  in 
the  receptive  state.  Children  will  learn, 
must  learn  ;  and  if  their  minds  be  filled 
with  useful  knowledge,  there  will  be  no 
room  for  objectionable  things. 

GAITHER  HOWE. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Win.s- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad/v. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  pjitterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6240.  Girl’s  Long  Coat  With  Pointed 
Cape. 

The  coat  is  of  fashionable  length  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  The 
fronts  have  wide  pointed  lapels  that  are 
reversed  at  the  top  and  cross  over  in 
double-breasted  fashion.  The  cape  starts 
under  the  laiiels,  and  is  pointed  in  the 
center  back.  This  caiie  may  be  joined 
to  the  coat  or  adjusted  with  hooks  and 
eyes.  The  full  topped  sleeves  fit  closely 
below  the  elbow  and  tlie  edges  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  braid.  Pattern  6340  is  cut  in 
four  sizes,  viz. :  6,  8,  10  and  13  years. 

Pi.o'ccU»ncous)i 

In  writiiiK  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  UiTHAr.  Ne\v-Yoiikeu. 


Ayer’s 

PILLS 

Received 

Highest  Awards 

AT  THE 

World’s  Fair 

AS 

THE  BEST 

Family 

PHYSIC 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 


KKnitH  u  stockiiii;  heal  and  toe  In 
ten  minutes.  Knits  evervthin^f 
re(|uired  in  tlie  househuld  from 
hoineH])un  (»r  factory,  wool  or  cot- 
yarns.  Most  practical  knitteron 
market.  A  child  cun  operate  it. 

TRONG,  DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

itlsfaction  (cimranteod.  Agents 
ited.  Kor  particulars  and  sum- 
_  work,  uildress, 

J.  K.  GEAkUAKX,  Clearfieia,  Pa. 


PRICE 

$8.00 


GAME  OK 

yf  1  TTT.'KTTTTT  C 


1 3 


— vjw  The  Newest  and  Best  Yet 
By  Mail  fos  aa  cts. 

Don’t  fall  to  uet  one  of  your  dealer,  or  of 
Greenfield  Jfovelty  Co.  Greenfield,  Maas, 


Hungry  Leather. 

The  natural  food  of  leather  is  oil. 
Hard  and  stiff  leather  is  soft  in  a 
minute  with 

Vacuum 
Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Takh  Cark 
OK  LEAriiER,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  K<ich.!Stcr,  N.  Y. 


Cook’s  Floor  Bin. 

WITH  SIFTER. 

New.  Convenient  and  Saving  Device 
for  lloldinx  Flour.  Built  in  three  sizes, 
to  hold  a.I.  tM  and  1(K)  pounds  of  Hour. 
Send  for  Special  I’riee  to  Ajtents. 

COOK  FLOUR  BIN  CO. 

HOMER,  MICH. 


MONEY  MADE 

sellinK  licveriilsp’H  Automatic 
(looker.  Best  cookinR  ntonsil.  Food 
can’t  burn.  No  odor.  Saves  labor  and 
fuel.  Fits  any  kind  of  stove.  AaentH 
wanted,  either  sex.  Good  I’ny. 
One  agent  hoI.I  1730  in  one  town.  ' 

- - Write  for  terms. - 

W.E.BEVKKIIMJE,  Rultlmore,  Md.  ! 


BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  skei>tical  of  Its  superiority 
over  all  other  washing  machines. 
Thousands  In  use.  Ayentu  Wuntril. 
Circulars  Free.  Made  hy 
N.  G.  HAIIGIIMAN,  York,  I’a. 


cn  D  II  A  on  Y  ABINGDON,  ILL.,  Mann- 
CUl  Hi  IIAIlll  I  f  facturer  of  Black  Gattle 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Rugs,  Caps,  etc. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machine  in  the  locality  where 
—  they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
’SjpjgSi^A^show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

W^S65.005ewlDg  MacUoe 
fSia  ABS0LUTELY”JL:S! 

CDCC  you  can  live  at  home  and 
rtl  tt.hiake  ten  times  onlinary 
wages.  ,Ye  have  machines  raiig- 
[ng  in  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 
the  only  Mainifaetiir.'rs  selling 
in  thi.s  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  day.s  trial 
without  one  cent  In  a<lvance.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


rOURNAMEONi 


aLL  ruu  luckNTts. ' 


L  25  Lovely  CardSf /K 

I  AllTl).  ALBUM. JAP 

bx...'  NANDKKK.  9ACDUM[CHIiinf 
FTT.H.SKH  a  HAMPI.Rr 
KINU  GAUD  CO..NOUTU  UaVASM.  ugNN* 


four  largo  21-pago  caLaloguo  of  Or¬ 
gans,  al.so  our  new  and  elegant  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Bianos,  containing  16  pp. 
A  We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
-F  in  the  world,  from  which  wo  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions  ( 
of  the  agents.  We  furnish  a  first-  I 
class  Organ,  war-  ,,  ^ 

ranted  ^  years  (tk  ^  50 
with  stool  and  blSk  A  / 
book,  for  only  a. 

No  money  required  until  Instru¬ 
ment  has  been  ihorouglily  tested  in  j 
your  own  bouse.  Sold  on  instal-  ' 
ments.  Easy  payment. 

'V  e  positively  nuarantee  every 


Farm  and  Fireside  says  : 

Se  only  Meat  Chopper 
er  saw  tliat  we  wou  Id 
house  room.  It  has 
oven  sucli  a  very  use- 
ul  machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy  its  benefits 
with  us.” 


i»“TINNED  -e» 


TOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 
M  ince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  (&c.,  &c. 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


ijj-j  American 

‘  Agriculturist  says  : 

.  “  We  iiave  given  liiis 

Meat  Uliopper  a  tiiorougli 
trial  with  most  satisfac- 
^  tory  results.  They  e.vcel 
UBything  of  the  kind  made 
in  either  hemisphere.” 


Third  &,  Dauphin  8ts.,  PhiiadaT^s,^*, 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  FREE. 
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THUMBS.” 

We  don’t  wish  to  play  any  game  of 
“  Simon  says  thumbs  up  •/”  this  week,  but 
we  have  a  little  sermon  to  preach  on  a 
neglected  member  of  the  human  body. 
That  little  baby  vice-president  of  our 
home,  is  getting  old  enough  to  observe 
things.  For  a  while  she  seemed  to  stare 
upon  the  world  in  general  with  but  little 
fixity  of  purpose.  The  first  single  thing 
that  seemed  to  claim  her  individual  at¬ 
tention  was  her  own  small  hand.  She 
held  that  up  and  examined  it  carefully 
from  every  point  of  view.  After  moving 
every  joint  and  thoroughly  satisfying  her¬ 
self  that  the  hinges  were  all  perfect,  she 
displayed  a  sagacity  which,  if  increased  in 
arithmetical  progression  as  she  grows 
older,  will  undoubtedly  land  her  in  the 
presidential  chair — when  women  vote. 
What  did  she  do  ?  She  just  selected  her 
thumb  from  all  the  rest  of  her  hand,  put 
it  into  her  mouth  and  proceeded  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  imagination  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  of  her  little  mind. 


Now  babies  of  all  ages  might  well 
study  the  human  hand,  for  it  is  the  most 
complicated  and  ingenious  machine  ever 
devised.  J  ust  think  of  the  capacity  for 
good  or  evil  that  lies  in  that  small  area 
below  the  wrist.  Hold  it  up  and  see 
how  perfect  the  machine  is  ;  how  much 
depends  on  its  training,  and  how  it  may 
serve  as  master  or  slave  as  the  mind 
directs.  And  of  all  parts  of  that  hand, 
the  most  important  is  the  thumb.  It  is 
the  king  of  the  hand  because  it  is  the 
base  of  all  work.  The  fingers  have  an 
extra  joint  and  can  play  about  lively, 
but  when  there  is  any  work  to  be  done 
the  solid  old  thunilj  must  be  there  to  give 
them  something  to  brace  against.  Try 
to  pick  up  something,  or  hold  it  between 
two  fingers,  and  you  will  realize  what 
the  thumb  is.  No  wonder  we  have  high 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  little  vice- 
president  when  we  see  that  she  recog¬ 
nizes  this  superior  value  of  the  thumb 
so  early  in  life.  * 

And  now  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  it.  It  is 
our  ambition  to  make  our  paper  the 
thumb  of  agriculture  for  our  readers — 
something  for  them  to  brace  up  against 
for  a  firm  hold.  Let  them  take  right 
ambition  for  one  finger,  love  of  home  for 
another,  true  sense  of  duty  for  another, 
and  a  desire  for  knowledge  for  the  fourth. 
Put  in  as  many  joints  as  you  like,  but 
give  us  the  privilege  of  acting  as  thumb 
to  these  fingers.  That  is  the  office  we 
are  running  for  with  all  the  speed  we 
possess.  When  one  of  those  fingers 
pushes  a  worthy  object  up  against  us  for 
a  “hold,”  we  will  do  our  best  to  stiffen 
up  and  give  you  a  good  chance  to  clinch 
it.  For  the  sum  of  $1,  we  guarantee  to 
act  as  your  agricultural  thumb  for  the 
good  year  1895.  Gentlemen,  here  is  our 
thumb — permit  us  to  suggest  that  your 
dollar  may  now  take  the  floor  ! 


That  big  “  ad”  to  the  right  of  us  cuts 
this  sermon  off  with  an  ax,  but  there 
will  be  52  more  of  them  next  year  if  we 
all  live — and  the  dollars  hold  out.  We 
will  let  one  of  our  Ohio  friends  now  talk 
a  little  about  his  life.  This  is  a  part  of 
his  recent  letter : 

I  married  and  went  to  work  on  a  farm  for  my¬ 
self,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to  get  lame  in  my 
knee.  In  about  five  years,  I  went  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment,  and  the  doctors  amputated  my  leg 
above  the  knee.  I  went  back  to  my  farm  of  100 
acres,  carrying  a  debt  of  from  $800  to  $1,000  on  one 
leg.  Then  the  question  was,  whether  I  should 
abandon  the  farm  or  make  a  success  where  all 
told  me  that  I  would  fail.  I  determined  that  I 
would  stay  and  succeed.  I  wanted  to  prove  my 
theory  correct,  that  the  farm  is  the  place  for  the 
disabled  and  those  that  have  poor  health  to  stay. 
I  have  Improved  my  farm  a  great  deal,  planted 
900  peach  trees  that  are  now  ready  to  bear,  and 
have  enough  trees  of  all  kinds  growing  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  to  plant  all  the  orchards  I  will  need.  I  must 
give  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  great  deal  of  credit,  for  it  has 
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The  quality  of  the  reading  that  will  be  given  in  The  Youth's  Companion  during  the  coming  year 
is  indicated  by  the  names  of  a  few  of  its  many  famous  contributors. 


Famous  PeopR. 


GLADSTONE. 


Mr.  Gladstone  will  give  a  striking 
paper  of  reminiscences  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  physician,  his  lifelong  friend, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark. 


HOWELLS. 


His  experiences  furnish  Mr. 
Howells  material  upon  which  to 
draw  in  discussing  “An  Editor’s 
Relations  with  Young  Authors.” 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Specially  qualified  by  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold,  Lady  Jeune  will  write  of  the 
Queen  as  a  Mother. 


DICKENS. 

Two  articles  by  Charles  Dickens, 
son  of  the  novelist,  will  reveal  the 
author  of  “Oliver  Twist”  as  his 
children  knew  him. 


BISMARCK. 


Sidney  Whitman,  who  has  fre¬ 
quently  visited  the  great  States¬ 
man,  will  write  of  the  boyhood  of 
the  “  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron.” 


TENNYSON. 

Theodore  Watts,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  poet-laureate,  will 
portray  Lord  Tennyson  as  he 
appeared  among  the  children. 


PRINCESS  HELENA.  CAMILLE  FLAMMARION.  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 


Princess  Christian,  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  will  write  for  The  Com¬ 
panion  her  first  article  for  the  press. 
The  article  is  on  “Nursing  the  Sick.” 


The  celebrated  French  astrono¬ 
mer  will  write  upon  the  scientific 
possibilities  of  the  future  —  “  If 
Telescopes  Were  Bigger.” 


“  The  Story  of  a  Statue  ”  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  the  March¬ 
ioness  of  Lome,  who  is  a  practical 
sculptor  herself. 


These  articles  are  written  expressly  for  The  Companion,  and  are  published  exclusively  in  its  columns. 


Other  Noted  Contributors. 

J.  M.  Barrie,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Prank  R.  Stockton, 

Pugene  Field,  Harold  Frederic,  W.  Clark  Russell, 

Andrew  Lang,  Robt.  Louis  Stevenson,  Dr.  Cyrus  Fdson, 
Mark  Twain,  Archibald  Forbes,  Sir  Fdwin  Arnold. 


FREE-EXTRA  NUMBERS- FREE. 

New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at 
once  with  SI. 76  M'ill  receive  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  Double  Souvenir  Numbers  FREE,  and  THE 
COMPANION  a  full  year  from  Jan.  1,  1895.  66 

Address  THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


helped  and  inspired  me  to  do  better  work— to  work 
with  my  head  and  not  my  heels  (for  I  had  only 
one) . 

There’s  that  thumb  idea  again,  you  see  ! 
The  heel  is  to  the  foot  what  the  thumb  is 
to  the  hand.  This  man  is  going  to  tell  us 
next  year  how  he  healed  that  debt  with 
but  one  heel.  One  thing  more,  and  w’e 
retire  for  the  week  : 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  writing  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  so  may  not  be  able  to  write  anything 
worth  publishing.  If  not,  it  is  my  own  fault,  as  1 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  placed  within  my  reach,  although  they  were 
not  so  great  nearly  70  years  ago,  at  the  time  I 
was  born,  as  they  are  to-day.  What  led  to  these 
thoughts,  were  the  criticisms  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  “by 
a  friend,”  published  in  the  issue  of  December  1, 
on  the  “  Humorous  Column.”  His  criticism  re¬ 
minded  me  very  forcibly  of  the  story  my  father 
used  to  tell,  over  60  years  ago,  of  the  father  who, 
when  going  to  church  on  Sundays,  would,  with  a 
rope  or  cord,  tie  his  little  boy  to  the  bedstead  and 
compel  him  to  learn  a  verse  of  the  hymn  com¬ 
mencing,  “Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  I  love.” 
If  that  boy  lived  to  grow  to  manhood,  he  would 
never  have  offered  the  criticism  mentioned. 

Connecticut.  D.  a.  n. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  didn’t  feel  the  least  bit 
offended  by  that  criticism,  because  we 
knew  it  was  honest  and  well  meant.  That 


is  where  the  advantage  of  the  thumb 
comes  in.  We  can  just  push  up  against 
a  criticism,  and  squeeze  the  germ  of  good 
out  of  it,  for  if  it  is  unjust,  the  finger 
that  presented  it  will  be  sure  to  give 
way,  and  that’s  the  end  of  it.  By  the 
way  your  wife’s  thumb  would  make  that 
Emerson  piano  sing  songs  of  joy  in  your 
house ! 

gGUfvti.&iiuv 

Ix  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gates.  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  C0.,i7  HighSt.,DeEalb,Ill. 


A  REGULAR  ‘‘SPELLBINDER.” 

We  hear  of  inanimate  things  which  “speak- 
for  themselves,”  also  of  speakers  whose 
eloquence  holds  the  hearers  “spell  bound.” 
That’s  the  way  the  Page  talks,  but  instead  of 
uncorking  its  eloquence,  it  uucolls  itself. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  an  unruly 
animal  undertakes  to  hold  an  argument  with 
It.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  speaking 
likeness  of  this  fence. 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  SI  to  66  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich.  |  HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  HOMER,  MiCH. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Kansas  wheat  crop  is  reported  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  drought. 

The  first  arrivals  of  Florida  tomatoes  were  of 
very  poor  quality. 

The  bulk  of  the-apples  seems  to  have  been 
shipped  in,  and  with  lighter  receipts  the  market 
is  firmer  and  prices  higher. 

A  few  watermelons  were  received  from  New 
Jersey  early  in  the  week.  They  were  a  novelty, 
but  small  and  poor  and  attracted  little  attention. 

A  xjnion  has  been  formed  among  the  dressed 
poultry  receivers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  t  o 
correct  abuses  in  the  present  system  of  handling 
that  product. 

The  24th  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  will  be  held  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
January  16,  17  and  18  ne.xt.  All  intending  to  go, 
are  requested  to  notify  the  secretary  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible,  to  facilitate  the  securing  of 
accommodations  and  special  rates.  G.  C.  Brack¬ 
ett,  Secretary,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IP  TOU  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it  ! 

Nonpareil  Apple. — I  send  an  apple  known  here 
as  Nonpareil.  We  can  find  no  young  trees  by  that 
name.  Has  it  some  other  name  ?  a.  j.  w. 

Beebetown,  Ohio. 

Ans. — This  is  an  old  English  variety.  -It  has 
several  synonyms,  though  Nonpareil  is  the  niime 
most  commonly  used.  It  is  known  also  as  the 
English  Nonpareil,  Hunt’s  Nonpareil,  Nonpareil 
d’Angleterre,  Old  Nonpareil,  Loveden’s  Pippin, 
Due  d’Arsel,  Original  Nonpareil,  Reinette  Non¬ 
pareil,  and  Grime  Reinette.  We  do  not  find  the 
variety  in  any  of  the  catalogues  at  hand.  Do  our 
readers  know  of  it? 

Tanning  Cow  Hides.— How  can  I  tan  cow  hides 
for  leads,  etc.  ?  e.  o. 

Ans. — The  best  way  is  to  have  it  done  by  a  regu¬ 
lar,  practical  tanner  if  such  an  one  is  available. 
Otherwise  one  may  try  the  job  him.self.  Rid  the 
skin  of  all  fat  and  fiesh,  then  spread  it  out  and 
cover  well  with  wet  ashes  or  .soft  soap,  until  the 
hair  starts  I'eadily,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two. 
Remove  all  of  the  hair,  soak  and  wash  thoroughly. 
Then  put  the  hide  into  the  tanning  solution  made 
by  dissolving  a  large  handful  of  pulverized  alum, 
and  one  or  two  handfuls  of  common  s.alt  in  three 
or  four  quarts  of  water.  Leave  in  this  solution 
12  or  15  days,  rinse  thoroughly  and  pull,  rub  and 
stretch  while  drying.  Leather  made  in  this  way 
must  be  kept  dry. 

Propagating  Cranberries. — 1.  I  am  in  possess¬ 
ion  of  a  few  cranberries  twice  the  size  of  common 
ones.  What  could  be  the  name?  2.  Are  there 
different  kinds?  3.  How  and  when  should  the 
seed  be  planted,  as  I  am  anxious  to  propagate 
them  ?  F.  w.  8. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Ans. — 1.  We  give  it  up.  A.sk  the  grower.  2. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  varieties.  3. 
Cranberries  are  not  propagated  from  seeds,  but 
from  cuttings.  Get  cuttings  of  the  plants  which 
produced  these  berries. 

Different  Varieties  of  Grapes  on  Same  Vine. 
— How  many  kinds  of  grapes  will  grow  on  the 
same  vine  ?  l.  e.  b. 

Ans. — One,  unless  the  vine  be  grafted,  when  it 
will  produce  just  as  many  varieties  as  are  grafted 
upon  it. 

Cranberry  Vines  for  Planting.— Can  I  gather 
cranberry  vines  now,  and  keep  them  until  next 
May  for  planting  ?  j.  c.  o. 

Mallard,  Ind. 

Ans. — Better  gather  them  when  ready  to  set. 
They  will  be  in  much  better  condition. 

Alexander  Apple.— 1.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  describe 
the  Alexander  apple?  2.  Where  can  grafts  or  trees 
be  purchased  ?  3.  Does  it  do  well  in  this  locality  ? 
It  is  quoted  in  the  market  reports,  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  catalogue  offering  trees  for  sale.  g.  e.  h. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  Downing  describes  it  as  very  large,  reg¬ 
ularly  formed,  conical.  Skin  greenish  yellow 


A  NICKEL-PLATED  ROAD. 

“  Are  the  rails  and  engines  all  nickel- 
plated  ?  ”  is  asked,  time  and  time  again, 
by  parties  who  are  contemplating  a  trip 
West,  over  this,  now  famous  and  popular, 
route.  If  not,  where  did  it  get  its  name 
of  Nickel  Plate  ?  That  is  the  question  ! 
Where  did  it  get  its  name  ?  It  has  justly 
earned  its  great  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  smooth  road-bed,  elegant  equipment, 
superb  dining  cars,  fast  time,  and,  above 
all,  by  its  giving  to  the  public  the  lowest 
rates  of  any  jirst-class  line,  between  the 
East  and  West.  Popular  low-rate  ex¬ 
cursions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
every  attention  is  shown  its  patrons  for 
their  comfort  and  pleasure.  Through 
palace  and  sleeping  cars  are  run  between 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  over  the 
Fitchburg,  West  Shore  and  Nic  el  Plate 
roads.  All  information  as  to  low  rates, 
through  sleeping  cars,  etc.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
by  addressing  F.  J.  Moore,  General 
Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  23  Exchange 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


faintly  streaked  with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
orange,  brilliantly  streaked,  and  marked  with 
bright  red  in  the  .sun.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep 
basin.  Stalk  rather  slender,  three-fourths  inch 
long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh,  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  tender,  and  juicy,  with  a  rather 
pleasant  flavor.  Good.  October  to  December.  2. 
Of  almost  any  reputable  nurseryman.  3.  We  think 
so.  Ellwanger  <fe  Barry  catalogue  it,  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  most  other  firms.  It  has  been  quite  gener¬ 
ally  introduced  for  a  number  of  years. 

Apples  and  Grapes  as  Ego  Food. — Does  eating 
apples  and  grapes  freely  in  the  fall  by  the  poul¬ 
try,  lessen  the  egg  production  in  early  winter  ? 

A.  L.  J. 

Ans. — Not  that  we  ever  heard  of.  They  might  eat 
such  inordinate  quantities  as  to  affect  them  un¬ 
favorably,  as  they  might  of  many  other  foods. 
This  would  be  due  to  the  misuse,  and  not  the  use 
of  the  foods,  however. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  10@2  20 

Fair  to  good . 1  75®1  77 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 1  70@1  77 

Pea.  1894,  choice . 1  70®1  80 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  2.5@1  50 

Medium,  foreign,  18'.4,  choice . 1  45@1  55 

Pea,  foreign,  1894,  choice . 1  50@1  60 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  25®2  35 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  00@2  10 

Fair  to  good . 1  75@2  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 2  00@2  10 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  10@2  15 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (00  lbs) . 2  90®2  95 

Green  peas,  per  bushel . 1  05®1  07 

Bags,  per  bushel .  1  00@1  02 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  10®  — 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras, 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  .... 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . . 

First . . 

Seconds  . 

Tliirds . . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 

Tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE. 
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State,  full  cream,  large.  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 11J4@— 

Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . 104^®  11 

Large,  choice . 10%@— 

Large,  good  to  prime....  . 1054®  10!^ 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  @10 

Small,  colored,  fancy . lljf®12 

Small,  white,  fancy . 111^® — 

Small,  common  to  prime . 9V4®1114 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  choice,  small _ 8}^®  9 

Fair  to  prime . 6  ®8 

Choice,  white,  large .  7t^@ — 

Part  skims,  fair  to  prime . 5  @7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3^5®  4 

Swiss  cheese,  domestic,  firsts . 12)^®  13 

Seconds . 11  ®1M4 

EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  26  ®  27 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  25  @  — 
Western  and  N’western.  average  best. .. .  24  ®  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  22  @  23 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  20  @  21 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts  ....  17  ®  — 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15!^@  16)^ 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 2  00  @3  75 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  .50  ®4  00 

Limed,  per  doz .  15  @  1514 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common  . 

Sundrled,  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb  . . . 
Apricots,  Cal..  1894,  boxes,  per  lb  .. . 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Peaches.  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1894 . 


7)4®  8 
6?i@  7H 
6J4@  an 

5  ®  6 

6  ®  6!^ 

2 

1  @  IH 
9  @10>^ 
8  @  91^ 
7  @10 
12  @16 
13  @14 
6  @  6'4 
.18  @181^ 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  76@2  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  11  00@13  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 9  00@10  00 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  50@9  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 6  00®8  00 

Per  crate . 2  75@3  50 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  50@3  25 

Ixmg  Island,  per  crate . 3  0()@3  50 

Grapes,  Niagara,  5-lb  basket .  — @  — 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10@  13 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  15®  20 

Grape  BYuit,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  00@3  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  50@3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box . 1  25@2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...1  75@  — 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 1  50@1  62 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 1  37@1  62 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  00@1  .37 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  50®3  50 

Martdarins,  per  box . 2  0()®2  75 

Pears,  Lawrence,  per  bbl . 1  .50@2  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Boston  other  kinds,  per  box . 1  00@2  50 


GAME 

Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  75@1  37 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair .  80@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair .  70@  90 

Drawn,  per  pair .  50@  60 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  75@  80 

Pin-tail,  undrawn,  per  pair .  75®  80 

Drawn,  per  pair .  60®  65 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  .  80®  90 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 3  00®2  25 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 2  25® 2  50 

Grass,  per  doz . 1  7,5®2  25 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  18®  25 

Jack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  00@3  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  .  75®1  75 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair .  65®  76 

Mallard.  Shot,  per  pair .  50®  65 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  30®  35 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs  Sold 
only  In  boxes.  Avoid  imitations.- Adt). 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  9  00®  9  76 

Timothy .  5  90®  6  40 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . .59  ®72 

Rye . 52  @58 

Barley . 62  ®64 

Buckwheat,  silver . .50  ®.53 

Buckwheat,  Jaiian . 57  @60 

Corn . 49  ®.57 

Oats . 34  @42^ 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 70  ® — 

No.  2 . tiO  @65 

No.  3 . 50  ®65 

Shipping . .50  ®— 

Clover,  mixed . .50  @.55 

Clover . 45  @50 

Salt . 40  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . .50  @65 

Short  rye . 40  @45 

Oat . ,35  ®  45 

Wheat . 40  @ — 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  014 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7!^®  h'.^ 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6!^@  7!^ 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 4  ®  5 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4!^ 

Small,  per  lb .  3  ®  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb.  6?^®  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6!k^@  64^ 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6!.^ 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb .  5]4®  6 

180  lbs  and  up .  6  @  5i4 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  8  @  12 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  11  ®  12 


POTATOES. 

L.  I.  Rose,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  00 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  62®  1  75 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  100  lbs . 1  50®1  76 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  62 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  00®2  00 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime . 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime  . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb... 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  prime . . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . . 

POULTRY— ICED  PACKED 

Turkeys,  Western,  dry  p’kd,  fancy,  per  lb 

Dry  picked,  average  best,  per  lb .  8 

Scalded,  average  best,  per  lb .  8 

Spring,  inferior,  per  lb .  5 

Chickens,  W.  dry  p’kd.  av’ge  mi.x’d  wghs 

Scalded,  average  mixed  weights .  6 

Fair  to  good .  6 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prime .  6 

Scalded,  prime .  6 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  4 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb  ... . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair .  _ 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair 
Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 
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SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits.  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Po'k,  Calves  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  CommlBslOD  House.  Established  l86->. 

m.  Ds.  efty  x:.  zz.  z'zc.os'x*, 

lUO  Para  Place  Sew  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAOB  A  SON,  188  Reade  St.,  N.  T., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Countbt  Pboduoi,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Spcclaltiss— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
Reference;  Dun’s  oi  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


CHOIGEaPRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  nse  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Rutter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  s  ectalty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poubry  and  Game,  Gogs,  l-ambs.  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  apolicatl''n.  <4Ak.NKK  A  0(>., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  .32  Little  12bh  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  daily  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVK  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  In  New  York. 


Established  since  1H66. 

A.  C.  AVORTH.  SEND  YOUR  AVM.  8.  RYAN. 

DRIED  FRUITS 

(EVAPORATED  OR  SUNDRIED) 

To  efty  ZZTr-A-lXr, 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HE  ADQUARTKItS  EOH 

Fruits  and  Produoe^ 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
^antlties,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  H^nery  and  FarmU 
Uuket  Report.,  Rpeeial  Reference.,  Stencils,  etc.,  hirnl.had 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

0;;7*la4uirie.  and  Corre.pondence  Invited. 

Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

No  doubt  you  read  The  Rural 
articles  upon  “  The  Balanced 
Ration.”  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5®  lo 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 1  00®4  00 

Danish,  per  100  .  4  00®5  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  7.5®  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  IN) 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  .50@3  .50 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  2.5®  50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  .5®  20 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  7.5®1  00 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40®  .W 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 5  00®6  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  .50®3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 2  00®.5  00 

Escarole,  N.  O.,  per  bbl .  . 6  00®7  00 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — ®  — 

Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00®3  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  —<9  _ 

Kale,  ner  bbl .  30®  60 

Lettuce,  .Tersey,  per  bbl . 1  .50®2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 7  0()@8  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75®  1  oo 

Onions.  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  2.5®  1  87 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  .50 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00®7  .50 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®1  .50 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  oo®i  75 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  70®  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,068  cans  of  milk, 
172  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  ,300  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  3  cents  ner  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  YOUNG  CHESHIRE  SOWS  4 

In  farrow.  Extra  good.  World’s  Fair  ancestors,  both 
sides,  at  $16,  worth  $25. 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK ! 


Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  In  your  bat.  We  offer 
for  the  Spring  Trade  : 


250,000  Parker  Earle. 
50.000  Timhrell. 

50,tKK)  Princess. 

60,000  Bubach. 

300.000  Lovett’s  Early. 
1)0,000  (iREENVILLE. 
300,000  Beder  Wood. 
250.000  Haverland. 
60,000  Iowa  Beauty. 
70,000  Barton’sEclipse 
75,000  Gandy 
300,000  Warfield. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early. 


15,000  Beverly. 

35,(KX)  Smith’s  Seedling 
12,000  Bisel. 

45,000  Gov.  Hoard. 

25,000  WOLVERTON. 

30,000  Dayton. 

10, (MX)  Leader. 

10.0(X)  Saunders. 

10, (KX)  Edgar  Queen. 
lO.tXX)  Van  Deman. 

5,(XX)  Belle  No.  5. 

4,000  Aroma. 

3,000  Cyclone. 


No  Better  Plants  Grown. 


Packed  In  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  wo  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car  load. 


WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  ““teo’Jf.'''’'"-' 


Carman  No.  I  Wanted. 

Any  one  who  has  one  or  more  barrels  of  Carman  No.  1 
to  sell,  write  Lock  Box  55,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  stating  price 


SITUATION  WANTED“SK’fo?s;K 

superintendent,  who  has  been  with  me  several  years, 
and  who  I  found  unusually  competent  and  reliable. 
Please  apply  Fordyce  S.  Caldwell,  2  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


FOR  QAI  acres  of  the  Alrycliffe  Home- 

run  wIILk  stead.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  the 
estate.  Adapted  to  growing  chestnuts  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  Fine  view;  two  miles  from  city.  Will  be 
sold  cheap  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Easy  payments; 
title  perfect.  Address 

EXECUTOR,  Box  399,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  I  RECEIVED 
IN  ADVANCE 


STEM  WIND 
AND  SET. 


T  T  H  IS  C  U  T  SGiul  it  to  U8  with  your  name  and  addrc88(no 
requiied  in  adva»)ce)  and  we  will  send  you  by  express,  fame  day 
ctiieyonrordei,  one  box  containing  ,50  of  our  Celebrated  lOe. 
and  in  the  same  pueXage  a  genuine  lleary  Cold  Platrd  WaUl 
winder  and  setter,  eno/ncl  dial,  oil  tenipereti,  unbreakable 
finely  finlKhed  train,  jeweled  balance,  dust  proof,  fin 
ease,  a  splendid  timekeeper.  A  written  guarantee  for  1 
wnt  with  every  watch.  You  examine  the  gr«>ds  at  the  e 
and  if  satisfactory,  pay  the  express  agent  $2.38  and  e 
and  the  box  of  60  Cigars  and  Cold  Plate  Watch  arc 
ofler  is  made  solely  to  introduce  our  famous  lOe.  Cigi 
protect  ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  ir 
quantities,  we  will  not  «ell  more  than  »  Boxes  and  .3  Watches  to  a 
person.  WritettMUy.  WE81EU.NC.MOM  JIFU.CO.,281  Wabash  Ave.C 


14  K.  GOLD 


PLATE 


100,000 

TESTIMONIALS 


8i8 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“  THE  BALANCED  RA  TIQN.” 

THK  8CIKNCK  OK  FKKDING  STOCK. 

“  Manuria!  Values.” 


I'AHT  IX. 

We  have  siich  a  raft  of  questions  about 
this  subject,  that  we  hardly  know  which 
to  take  up  first.  The  following  is  most 
in  line  with  the  scheme  we  proposed  at 
starting  : 

I  am  much  interested  in  Primer  Science.  Tlie 
1)alanced  ration  is  just  what  I  want.  Fertilizers 
on  this  coast  are  not  sold  by  f?«aranteed  analy¬ 
sis,  and  chemicals  cost  more  than  in  the  East, 
while  bnin,  shorts,  clover  h.-iy  and  straw  are 
cheaper  than  with  you.  I  think  I  can  bring  up 
my  land  cheaper  by  buying  and  feeding  bran, 
etc.,  than  by  purchasing  these  low-grade,  high- 
priced  fertilizers.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  table  showing  the  value  of  the  manure 
from  the  following,  wdth  liquids  and  solids  saved, 
giving  the  amount  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  each,  and  their  value  at  the  market 
rates  in  New  York:  One  ton  each  of  bran,  clover 
hay,  oat  straw',  wdieat  straw,  shorts.  E.  8.  o. 

Dilley,  Oreg. 

That  deals  with  what  we  call  the  ma- 
nurial  values  of  feeds — in  other  words, 
what  they  are  worth  as  mnnurc.  AVhile 
there  is  much  resemblance  between  the 
feeding  of  animals  and  of  plants,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  substances 
needed  for  animal  food  and  plant  food. 
We  have  seen  that  the  animals  need 
three  classes  of  substances.  Of  these, 
the  fat-formers  and  pure  fat  are  of  no 
value  as  manure  to  supply  jilant  food. 
The  only  things  we  have  to  consider  as 
manures,  are  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  which  are  found  only  in  the 
vimcle-imtJierH  and  the  of  the  food. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  cotton-seed 
meal,  which  i.s  used  both  as  cattle  food 
and  as  a  direct  fertilizer.  In  one  ton  of 
this  meal,  there  are  715  pounds  of  muscle- 
makers,  445  pounds  of  fat-formers,  and 
233  pounds  of  pure  fat.  That  indicates 
the  feeding  value.  As  manure,  we  should 
disregard  this  entirely  and  say  that  the 
ton  of  meal  contains  132J^  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  533^  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  353^  pounds  of  jMtcush.  lly  and  by, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  i^lant  food,  we 
will  have  space  to  make  this  clearer  and 
tell  what  these  substances  are.  Now  we 
only  want  you  to  realize  the  difference 
between  what  the  animal  will  eat  and 
what  the  plant  will  eat.  It  is  like  taking 
a  cord  of  wood.  You  burn  it  and  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  heat.  The  ashes  left 
behind  contain  plant  food.  You  measure 
the  heating  power  of  that  wood  by  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  or  combustible 
material  in  it.  You  can  easily  see  that 
its  ability  to  make  the  kettle  boil  is  no 
measure  of  its  ability  to  feed  plants. 
Therefore,  we  measure  one  value  by  the 
amount  that  will  burn,  and  the  other  by 
the  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  ashes.  We  think  that  is  clear 
enough.  Now  here  we  see  the  way  some 
of  these  foods  are  valued  for  manure  : 


POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Nitrogen. 

Clover  hay .  41.4 

Timothy  hay .  26.2 

Corn  stalks .  20.8 

Wheat  bran .  .">3.4 

Cotton-seed  meal.  132.8 

Linseed  (old) . 108.6 

Oat  straw .  12.4 

Middlings .  52.6 

Turnips .  3.6 

Gluten  meal . 100.6 

Shelled  corn .  36.4 

Oats .  41.2 


Phos. 

Manurial 

acid. 

Potash. 

Value. 

7.6 

44.0 

$9.33 

8.2 

37.6 

5.61 

5.8 

28.0 

5.07 

57.8 

32.1 

14.41 

53.6 

35.8 

27.76 

33.2 

27.4 

21.88 

4.0 

24.8 

3.38 

19.0 

12.6 

10.77 

1.9 

6.6 

1.02 

6.6 

1.0 

17.60 

14.0 

8.0 

7.49 

16.4 

12.4 

8.&5 

Now  see  if  we  understand  that.  AVe 
take  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  and  put  it  right 
on  the  manure  pile.  Hy  so  doing,  we 
add  to  the  manure  over  53  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  57  of  phosphoric  acid  and  32  of 
potash.  Or  if  we  put  the  bran  right  in 
the  hill  and  planted  corn,  it  would  be 
about  the  same  as  a  fertilizer  containing 
2X  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  3  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  13^  of  potash.  Why  do  we  say 
that  bran  is  worth  $14.41  for  manure  ? 
We  don’t  say  so.  That  value  is  simply 
a  comparative  statement  of  what  that 
amount  of  fertilizer  would  cost  if  bought 
at  the^  going  prices  in  New  York  City. 


That  is  simply  as  fair  a  statement  as  can 
be  made. 

Suppose  that  it  costs  you  .$r)..50  to  get  a 
ton  of  coal  to  your  house.  The  time 
needed  to  cut  stove  wood  enough  to  take 
the  place  of  that  coal  is  worth  $0.50  of 
your  labor  isn’t  it?  If  your  labor  is 
worth  more,  you  buy  the  coal.  That  is 
the  way  to  get  the  f'ucl  value  of  stove 
wood,  and  that  is  just  what  this  mAinur- 
ial  value  means.  It  is  what  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  would  cost 
you  at  the  average  market  price  in  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  a  crop 
from  a  ton  of  bran  will  be  worth  $14.41. 
If  you  can  get  all  the  manure  you  want 
for  the  hauling,  the  bran  will  not  be 
worth  $14.41,  but  it  will  be  worth  what 
it  would  cost  to  haul  an  equal  amount 
of  fertility  in  the  manure,  and  the  other 
figures  show  how  other  foods  compare 
with  bran.  Manurial  value  is  simply 
comparative  cost  and  that  is  all.  This 
will  explain  why  sometimes  you  will  see 
this  valuation  figured  higher  or  lower 
than  those  here  given. 

Now  see  the  difference  between  feed¬ 
ing  and  manurial  values.  By  feeding  a 
ton  of  bran,  I  add  all  this  fertility  to  my 
land  do  I  ?  No  sir,  you  don’t  !  A  portion 
of  it  remains  in  the  animal  to  build 
bone,  muscle,  etc.  The  rest  of  it  goes 
into  the  manure  pile,  where  more  or  less 
of  it  is  lost.  When  you  burn  your  cord 
of  wood,  you  drive  away  all  the  niti’ogen. 
There  is  actually  more  fertility  in  the 
whole  wood  than  in  the  ashes.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  feeding  the  bran  is  that  you 
get  the  benefit  of  the  fats  and  fat-form¬ 
ers  in  making  milk  or  meat,  while  the 
fertilizing  elements  are  made  more  avail¬ 
able  by  lieing  ground  up  fine  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  stomach  or  actually  digested  as  are 
the  contents  of  the  urine.  (Irind  the 
wood  ever  so  fine,  and  it  will  not  grow 
crops  like  the  ashes,  because  fire  has 
made  parts  of  the  latter  soluble. 

There  is  another  point  to  consider.  You 
can  easily  see  that  the  fertility  in  a  ton 
of  bran  would  be  more  available  than 
that  in  a  ton  of  corn  stalks.  It  is  made 
finer  and  more  digestible.  You  also  see 
the  necessity  of  saving  the  urine  since 
that  contains  all  the  fertilizer  that  is 
actually  digested. 

JIow  much  of  the  manurial  value  of 
the  food  is  lost  in  feeding — to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  animal  ?  It  depends  largely 
on  the  animal  and  the  food.  The  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  has  made  some  valu¬ 
able  experiments  in  this  line.  Sheep  re¬ 
turned  as  manure,  (53  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen,  08  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and 
57  of  the  potash  eaten  in  their  food. 
Young  calves  returned  in  their  manure, 
52  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  only  35  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  and  96  of  the  potash. 
Pig  manure  contained  84  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen,  70  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
88  of  the  potash  in  their  food.  Milch 
cows’  manure  is  comparatively  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  weak  in  the  other  two 
elements. 

As  a  comparative  statement,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  amounts  of  ma¬ 
nure  made  by  different  animals  at  Cor¬ 
nell  figured  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 


Pounds 

Value 

per  day. 

per  year. 

Sheep  . 

.  34.1 

$26.09 

Calves . 

.  67.8 

24.45 

PiRS . 

.  83.6 

60.88 

Cows . 

.  74.1 

29.27 

Horses . 

27.74 

You  will  understand  that  this  means 
one  1,000-pound  horse,  or  ten  100-pound 
sheep  or  eight  125-pound  pigs  and  so  on. 
Also,  remember  that  these  figures  of 
value  are  comparative  only.  Don’t  you 
see  why  those  calves  consume  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  ?  They 
are  young,  and  their  bones  are  growing 
rapidly.  Now,  how  much  of  this  manure 
is  saved  for  the  land  ?  Give  it  up  !  Go 
and  look  at  the  dark  streams  trickling 
away  from  your  manure  pile,  and  notice 
the  ammonia  arising  from  it !  No  science 
needed  to  do  that ! 


Live  Stock  Matters, 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Eau  Marking  Animals. — Will  The  R. 
N.-Y.  de.scribe  the  method  of  tattooing 
marks  or  numbers  on  the  ears  of  domestic 
animals?  How  can  it  be  done  without 
instruments?  If  instruments  should  be 
used,  what  are  they  and  where  can  they 
be  procured  ?  T.  R. 

Solon,  Maine.  ^ 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  know  how  our 
readers  do  this  work. 

A  “  CoNiiiTiON  Powder.” — Not  long 
since  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  recipe  for  a 
condition  powder  using  linseed  meal  as 
a  base.  Will  it  give  a  recipe  for  one  u.sing 
cotton-seed  meal,  which  is  much  more 
readily  obtained  here,  and  also  state  the 
quantity  to  be  given  at  a  time,  which 
was  omitted  in  the  recipe  given  ? 

Florida.  ii.  F.  ii. 

R.  N.-Y. — Cotton-seed  meal  could  not 
be  well  used  in  such  a  mixture.  It  is  too 
constipating.  What  you  want  is  a  laxa¬ 
tive  substance  to  go  with  the  drags. 

Corn  Cobs  and  Tuberculosis. — 1.  Is 
there  any  nutriment  in  corn  cobs,  ground, 
and  how  much  compared  with  other 
grains  or  feed,  bran  or  middlings  ?  2. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis, 
those  by  which  an  ordinary  farmer  can 
detect  it  when  buying  cows  ?  Or  is  it  all 
a  fad  ?  J.  E.  s. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
corn  cobs  will  contain  about  three  pounds 
of  muscle-makers,  60  of  fat-formers  and 
half  a  pound  of  pure  fat.  You  can  see 
the  analyses  of  bran,  etc.,  back  on  page 
78().  While  the  cobs  contain  this  amount 
of  food,  it  is  not  digestible  and  will  not 
support  life  as  would  the  same  amount 
{Cotilinued  on  next  page.) 


^Ui.orcllaucou.s.'  cui.oiur, 

PHYSICAL  SIRENGTH, 

cheerful  spirits  and  the  aliility  to  fully 
enjoy  life,  come  only  with  a  healthy 
body  and  mind.  The  young 
fflran  man  who  suffers  from  nerv- 
wKj  ous  debility,  impaired  niem- 
or\’,  low  .spirits,  irrita- 
ble  temper,  and  the 

/  \  V  \  thoiusand  and  one  de- 

(  Y  I  y  \  rangements  of  mind 

/  /\*\\  body  that 

V  V  \  re.sult  from,  un¬ 

natural,  pernici¬ 
ous  habits  usual¬ 
ly  contracted  in 
youth,  through 
ignorance,  is 
tliereby  incapac¬ 
itated  to  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy 
life.  He  feels 
tired,  spiritless, 
.and  drowsy  ;  his 
sleep  isdisturbed 
and  does  not  re¬ 
fresh  him  as  it 
should  ;  the  will  power  is  weakened, 
morbid  fears  haunt  him  and  may  result 
in  confirmed  hypochondria,  or  melan¬ 
cholia  and,  finally,  in  softing  of  the  brain, 
epilepsy,  (“fits”),  paralysis,  locomotor 
ataxia  and  even  in  dread  insanity. 

To  reach,  re-claim  and  restore  such 
unfortunates  to  health  and  happiness,  is 
the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  a  book  of 
136  pages,  written  in  plain  but  chaste 
language,  on  the  nature,  symptoms  and 
curability,  by  home-treatment,  of  such 
diseases.  This  book  will  be  sent  sealed, 
in  plain  envelope,  on  receipt  of  this  no¬ 
tice  with  ten  cents  in  stamps,  for  post¬ 
age.  Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
physicians  connected  with  this  widely 
celebrated  Institution  have  made  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  above  hinted  at 
their  specialty.  Thousands  have  con¬ 
sulted  them  by  letter  and  received  advice 
and  medicines  which  have  resulted  in 
permanent  cures. 

Sufferers  from  premature  old  age,  or 
I0.SS  of  power,  will  find  much  of  interest 
ill  the  book  above  mentioned. 


The  Old  Arm  Chair, 

THE  EOUNGE,  DE.SK  or  BUGGY 
CUSIIIOXS,  should  be  covered  with 
PANTASOTE.  It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like 
leather.  Costs  half  as  much.  These  stores 
and  many  others  sell  it :  M.  J.  Gros.sm.an 
58  E.  13th  Street;  R.  W’^eiden,  30  Bond  Street, 
New  York.  A.  Dutton;  Jordan,  Marsh  it 
Co.,  Boston.  Wanamaker;  De  Turck,  Bas¬ 
sett  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Lussky,  Payne  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  C.  L.  Greeno, Cincinnati;  Wm. 
Barr  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES  to 

PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Waiserooms:  39  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


DOUBLE 
BRF.ECn  LOAUER 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $(.7S 


WATCHES 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  ebnaper  than  elB»> 
where.  Before  joo  buy  send 
BUmp  for  60  pi^e  eeUlofue. 

POWELL  A  CLEMENT  CO. 

lG6.1lnlnRt,.CinelnDatl,0« 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
PRINTING 

S.'S.  PBKSS  ror? 

cards,  circulars,  &Cf 
Press  for  printing^ 
a  small  pai>er  $A0. 


Saves  money!  Makes 
money  printing  for 
others.  Type-setting 
easy,  printed  rules. 
Stamp  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  cards, 
&c.,  to  factory. 

KELSEY  &  CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut 


\A/AMTPn  agents,  both  sexe.s.  K.  J.  SMEAl) 
II  HI1  I  LU  &  CO.,  62  Fifth  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J 


^fot^/Shf-sy^tooKLoodL.Soecb, 

SeAldU  koQS,cLLh6lltep  ir 

[  tf  ^  ^  tA,cK3S.  .  ^ 

fOO  lb  /C’OO  , 


13  13  /'A  There  is  probably  no  branch  of 

1  XVVyJr  JL  J.  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 

m  flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 

ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
_  __  __  _  lecteCl.  A  well-kept  flock  would 

^  l-l  u  L  jJ  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
A  -Li  X-i  X  •  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
eiB  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  be  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  bow  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  bow  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  26  cents 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York 


THE 

Cows  Demand 

that  their  owners  shall  make  effort  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  in  Dairy  Truth.  For  years  they  have  furnished 
the  main  revenue  of  the  farm,  and  now  demand  that 
the  owner  Invest  one  dollar  a  year  as  a  subscription 
to  HoAUD’s  Daikyman,  that  he  may  receive  the 
varied  experiences  and  teachingsof  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farmers  in  the  country. 

THE 

Cows  Deserve 

your  attention  on  this  matter  and  appeal  to  you 
for  more  intelligent  care,  feeding  and  breeding,  and 
handling  of  their  products.  They  want  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  will  help  you.  Study  your  business,  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge  you  Increase  your  revenue, 
and  in  other  ways  make  your  life  worth  living.  Dairy 
farming  is  like  handling  edged  tools  that  cut  only 
profits  when  improperly  directed. 

THE 

Cows  Are  Right ! 

And  common  sense  demands  that  every  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  money  from  his  cows  shall  spend  at 
least  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  own  guidance  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Editors  and  Correspondents  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  are  practical  men  trained  in  the  dairy 
business.  The  paper  is  recognized  as  the  leading 
dairy  paper  of  the  world.  It  is  crammed  full  every 
week  with  the  very  cream  of  dairy  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  should  take 
advantage  of  our  elubhing’  rate  with  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  which  enables  us  to  send  both 
pape'rs  one  year  for  #1.70. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to  Hoard’s  DAiitY- 
MAN  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 


CUT 

RATES 

For  good  reading. 

to  The  Rural 

New- 

Yorker  Subscribers  only. 

Our  Price 

Publishers’ 

with 

Price. 

R.  N.-Y. 

Arthur’s  Magazine . 

. $1.00 

11.90 

Century . 

.  4.00 

4.66 

Cosmopolitan . 

. 1.60 

2.40 

Harper’s  Magazine . 

.  4.00 

4.25 

Munsey’s . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Peterson’s  Magazine.  .. 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Scribner’s . 

.  3.00 

3.65 

Godey’s . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Good  Housekeeping . 

.  2.00 

2.70 

Harper’s  Bazar . 

.  4.00 

4.45 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.. 

. 1.00 

1.90 

Household . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

Harper’s  Weekly . 

.  4.00 

4.40 

.  6.00 

5.50 

.  6.00 

5.50 

Scientific  American . 

.  3.00 

3.65 

New  York  Ledger . 

. 2.00 

2.65 

Poultry  Monthly . 

.  1.26 

1.90 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly) . 1.00 

1.75 

Harper’s  Young  People. 

.  2.00 

2.65 

St.  Nicholas . 

.  3.00 

3.65 

Youth’s  Companion . 

.  1.76 

2.75 

Christian  Work . 

3.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS-Continued. 

in  bran  or  grain.  Why  ?  It  cannot  be 
ground  up  fine  enoug-h  for  the  acids  of 
the  stomach  to  dissolve  the  nutriment  in 
it.  You  can  find  some  nutriment  in  saw¬ 
dust,  but  we  do  not  feed  sawdust  to  ani¬ 
mals,  chiefly  because  they  cannot  g'et  it 
fine  enoug'h  to  dig'est.  That  shows  you 
why  chemical  analysis  does  not  tell  all 
the  story  about  stock  foods.  We  can 
only  hope  to  g'et  returns  for  the  parts 
the  cow  can  (Vuje-st.  2.  We  advise  you  to 
send  to  Dr.  .lames  Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
for  a  bulletin  on  tuberculosis — which 
will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

“  Ai.most  Pkk8uai>kt)  ”  TO  DisnoK.x. — 
I  am  almost  persuaded  to  dishorn  my 
(luernseys.  Several  of  the  young  cows 
are  qiiite  “  bossy,”  and  gore  the  others 
cruelly.  l\Iy  barnyard  is  small.  One 
vahiable  cow  just  lost  a  foiir-months’ 
calf.  I  wish  TirK  R.  N.-Y.  could  help 
me  to  a  conclusion.  .j.  a.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — better  irib  out  the  “almost” 
and  cut  off  the  horns.  We  believe  in 
“no  horns.”  We  regard  a  horn  on  a 
cow’s  head  as  a  war-like  weapon,  of  no 
service  to  animals  treated  as  gently  as 
good  dairying  demands. 

W.\iiT8  ON  Catti.e.— On  page  745  was 
an  inquiry  about  removing  warts  from 
cows’  teats.  I  have  a  much  milder 
treatment  than  to  use  caustic.  I  have 
a  good  cow  that  had  a  large  seed  wart 
on  one  shoulder  blade,  as  big  as  a  good- 
sized  apple.  I  put  lard  on  it  once  a  day, 
and  within  two  weeks,  it  had  dropped 
off,  leaving  no  sore  or  scar.  The  same 
cow  had  a  long  wart  on  one  teat,  and 
lard  removed  that  in  a  very  short  time. 

Michigan.  w.m.  cole. 

Wheat,  Raui.ey  and  Rkan. — Will  it 
pay  to  exchange  wheat  at  25  cents  per 
bushel  for  mill  feed  (bran  and  shorts) 
at  per  ton,  to  feed  to  stock  hogs  and 
brood  sows  ?  Will  it  be  more  economical 
to  have  the  wheat  chopped,  and  give 
one-tenth  for  having  it  done  ?  Is  barley, 
at  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  worth  as 
much  for  feed  as  the  mill  feed  at  the 
same  price  ?  r.  a.  8. 

Ox’egon. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  prices  named  the 
wheat  is  worth  more.  It  is  best  fed 
when  chopped  or  crushed,  barley,  at 
40  cents  per  100  ponnds,  is  worth  about 
the  same  as  average  bran  and  middlings. 
If  you  had  to  pay  for  grinding  the  bar¬ 
ley,  we  think  it  would  prove  the  more 
expensive  food. 


SWEET  POTATOES  FOR  COWS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  755,  asks  about 
sweet  potatoes,  and  wants  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  fed  them  to  milch  cows. 
I  wrote  last  summer  about  feeding  vines 
which  I  fed  with  good  results  until  they 
were  killed  by  frost.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  feeding  the  potatoes  at  the  rate  of 
10  pounds  of  potatoes  to  one  of  cotton 
seed,  and  one  of  corn  meal,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  In  Australia,  thoxis- 
ands  of  acres  of  the  Maltese  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  for  their  vines  alone  to 
feed  dairy  cows,  but  all  sweet  potatoes 
are  not  equally  good  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  I  give  the  analyses  of  the  only 
two  kinds  that  I  raise.  The  first  is  the 
Spanish  Bunch  Sweet,  and  the  second 
the  Bunch  Yam ;  both  were  analyzed 
by  Prof.  Ross  of  our  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  : 

NO.  1. 


Ash .  3,73 

Pure  fat .  2.42 

Fiber .  3,67 

Muscle-makers .  5,90 

Fat-formers .  84.^ 

NO.  2. 

Ash .  4,99 

Pure  fat .  2.72 

Fiber .  3,88 

Muscle-makers .  2.23 

Fat-formers .  86.16 


However  excellent  sweet  potatoes  may 
be  for  fattening  hogs,  I  think  that  they 
possess  even  a  greater  value  for  feeding 
milch  cows,  counting  in  the  vines.  At 
least,  I  shall  double  my  crop  another 
year,  and  bed  in  January,  in  a  cold- 
frame,  and  when  the  slips  are  large 
enough  to  set  out  and  there  is  still 
danger  of  frost,  ■!  shall  feed  them  to  my 


cows.  We  find  that  our  cows  when  fed 
on  either  vines  or  potatoes,  give  more 
milk,  make  more  butter,  and  the  butter 
is  firmer,  of  better  color  and  quality. 

If  we  are  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  for 
stock,  we  must  not  think  of  growing  less 
than  500  bushels  per  acre.  Bxit  to  do 
this,  requires  good  land,  well  fertilized 
and  cultivated,  but  above  all  else  good 
varieties,  bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  gives  the  yield  of  30 
different  varieties,  of  which  31  yielded 
over  200  bushels,  25  made  over  300,  17 
over  500,  5  over  000,  and  1  variety  made 
1,072.3  bu.shels. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  hard  times  ; 
but  farmers  who  ha  ve  high  grade  J  erseys, 
plenty  of  hogs,  aixd  plant  a  large  area  to 
sweet  potatoes,  will  not  starve,  and 
ought  to  live  well  as  long  as  ’possums 
keeix  as  fat  as  tliey  ai’e  mxvv. 

Dillburgh,  Ala.  c.  c.  i..  dii.l. 


IjUN<i  (k)Mei,AINTS,  RltO.NCHlTIS,  ASTU.MA,  &C., 
are  si)eo(iily  relieved,  and,  if  taken  in  time,  perma¬ 
nently  cured  by  Dr.  D.  .Jayne’s  Exi)ectorant.  You  will 
dnd  in  it  also  a  certain  remedy  for  all  CoukIis  and 
Colds.— Adi;. 


fSBSt 


Horse  Owners!  T ry 

GOMBAULT^S 

'Caustic 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  ltc«t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  JIorNes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
'  Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  S 1 ,50  per  bottle,  bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  e.xpress,  charges  paltl,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  '  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  BAWRENCE-WILTAAMS  'JO.,  Cleveland  O. 


FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLF 

Will  put  your  stock  in  prime  condition,  if  it  does 
not  do  this  on  fair  trial,  wo  will  refund  your  money. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial  bag,  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfted,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  H.  W.  Col- 
llngwood.  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  C.  ,1. 
Hamlin,  J.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son,  .1.  G.  Davis,  Francis  II. 
IkJggett  &  Co.,  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Co.,  G.  Conkling, 
and  many  others  who  use  and  Indorse  PKEb'S  CON¬ 
DITION  FOOJy. 

PEEL’S  FOOD  CO.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

N.  Y.  Office;  426-428  Washington  Street. 


QRSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  iSTRONGE.ST. 

Made  In  ‘250  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Ym.  Ayrks  <fe  Sons,  Phit.ada. 

World’s 
Fair  > 
Highest 
Award 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  htimaae,  rapid  and  durable 
knife  made.  Fatly  warranted 


CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

A.C. 


Don  t  get  Eggs-cited  when  we  tell  you  that  hens  dc 
Eggs-actly  as  well  in  winter  as  In  summer  if  theli 
rations  are  Eggs-tended  by  using 

O.  K.  FOOD. 

An  egg-cellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-haustion. 

Makes  hens  Eggs-tremely  profitable 
Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

C.  A.  HAKTLKTT, 

Worcester,  .Mass. 


HEW  P^CE  CATALOCUE 


S8 

PACE  _ 

And  Guide  to  Foultiv  EaUers  for  1895. 

Contains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remedies  and  recipes  tor  ail  diseases, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 

John Bauscher,  Jr.,P. 0.  Boi 66, Freeport,  Ill. 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 


(^ntainsSO  pages;  over 70 illustrations iii  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  reciijcs  for  all  known 
diseases  in  poultry;  also  valuable  bints  on  |K)u1- 
try  raising.  Pull  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
Hook  ever  issued.  Sent  |><isipaid  for  15ct8.toany 
^address.  C.C  SIIOKBAKKH,  Freeport,  III. U.8. A. 


CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

J  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrc  CIIDDI  irc^ 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog  ofuELIC  OUrrLItO 
'  h'UEE.  THE  A.  1.  HOOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


MfllA/  DPAnV  Dristribution.  Largest, 
liUvV  nLAU  I  Handsomest  and  Most  Valu¬ 
able  Publication  ever  given  readers  of  turf  literature,  Its 
statistics  are  accurate  and  complete,  its  illustrations  are 
the  finest  and  its  special  articles  are  by  the  best  writers. 
PRICE  50c,  but  free  to  subscribers  beginning  with  this 
No.  1  year,  weekly  $2.  THE  HORSE  REVIEW  (^..Chicago, 


♦ 


A  Fortune 


Feed  (Ireen  Bones  to  your 
hens  and  they  will  lay. 

(Ireen  Bone  is  the  best  egg 
producer. 

Cut  your  bones  with 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM’S 
IMPROVED 

i  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

The  best  machine  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Idighest 
honors  at  World’s  Fair. 

Cheap,  duralile,  easy  run¬ 
ning.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

lOT'  Ai.uany  St.,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

Feed  green  bone  the  boat  egg  producer,  and 
Hi-  save  grain  and  money. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

ON  TRIAL. 

TRY  IT  bpfore  voii  PAY  FOR  IT. 
Its  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Sizes. 
120  IlMilIKST  AWARO.S  |{|XrO. 
^  Ulus.  OatM  Frre  if  you  name  tins  paper 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Massa 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  HON.  WATNH  MACVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Bhookfikt.d  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  Yon  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assnranoe  that 
yonr  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  moOKB  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  tho  host  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUT.  F,  .SHANNON,  Fittsburjrli,  Fa. 


GUERNSEY 


and  JERSBY  (trade 

Cows  and  Heifers.  Must 
have  barn  room,  and  odor 
good  Imtter  cows,  fresh  .soon,  .sold  suliject  to  veteri¬ 
nary  examination,  if  desired. 

CDOVKIl  RIDGK  FARM,  Feterlioro,  N.  H. 


Thoroughbred  Ayrshires  for  Sale. 

Right  calves,  of  both  sexes  and  from  five  to  seven 
months  old;  of  the  choicest  breeding.  Frlce  hero, 
crated  and  registered,  $20  each. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEH-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

<r.  F.  niNK,  .Shiiirock,  Frio  Co.,  O. 


RED  PULLED  CATTLE. 

The  superior  milk  and  beef  lirecd,  at  Wlkdalo  Stock 
Farm.  Some  of  the  finest  In  America.  A  few  young 
Hulls  and  Heifers  for  .sale.  A  few  fuU-blood  Guern¬ 
sey  Hull  Calves  for  sale. 

A  few  Spanish  Delaine  Merino  Rams  for  sale. 

D.  L.  STKVKNS,  KIkdalo,  Susquehanna  Co.,  I’a. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  C0.”7“”;o™r'ZS 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thohndai.k,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCj^SIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Thousands  in  8uc> 
ceiMful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF.REO  ULA  TINS. 
G II  ar a  n  tc  c  d  to  hatch  a 
laracr  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  1  ess  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  lllns.  Catalog. 
_  ....V.......  ......as...  p  (Circulars  Kree, 

^KO.  If.  HTAnL,114toia8  8.fith  StMQuInoy  Jll. 


THE  IMPROVED 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
self-resulatlng. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
_  in  tho  market.  Circulars  free 

OEO.J!BTEI,&00.,  UulocJ'  fiu 


THE  PINEUND  INCURATORS 

are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  Plneland  .Ir., 
the  best  Incubator  in  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-water  brooders 
have  no  equal.  Tiik  PlNEhAND  Inc. 
AND  RuuojieuCo.,  Jaiueshurg,  N..J. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  *6.  Best  &  Oheai)e.st 
for  raising  chicks.  401st  Fremlnnis 
4000 Testimonials,  ^nd  forCat’l’g 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATORS 

Brooders.  112  First  I’remiums. 
Send  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIIS  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
HoMEii  City,  Fa. 


EGGS  CHEAP 


From  all  the 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

und  best  strains  of  purebred  fowls.  I  will  mailyou  a  flne.Sfi-page 
CHtuluKue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  189r>,  jfot  u(>  in  the  hcHt 
style,  full  of  ui»efid  information,  just  what  everyhfMly  wuntH  for 
only  4c.  in  stuniim,  AddreSH,  It.  11.  (yJCKlDKK,  FLURI.N,  PA 


nign-iiiass  dnropsnires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  to  3(10  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  Ui  pounds  at  maturity;  and  l.Kl  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  17,6  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
1-5  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  in  Kng- 
land  and  Americfi.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  catalogue. 

ir  11.  Paw  Paw,  MIcli. 

Geo.  10.  IJiiECK,  Prop. 


s 


hort-IIorns,  Poland  Chinas  and  R.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  :J2  of  36  firsts,  1892 
Kx.  fine  P.  R.  (Xickerels.  D.  .1.  GREKN,  Renrock,  O. 


Keej)  the  boys  at  Home,  by  giving  them,  for  Christmas 
1  resents,  choice  selections  of  the  most  popular  breed, 

^^Wiliswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Tkjt  them  have  tho  care,  also  proceeds,  less  the  feed, 
and  you  will  be  rejiald  by  their  interest  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  stay  on  the  FARM.  Catalogue  tolls  ALL. 

WILLS  A.  SKWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


of  first-class  anees- 

- -  -  -  — w  try;  registered;  a  lot 

oryoung  litters  now  at  low  prices.  a  j 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred. 
Young  Sorvico  Boars. 
El).  S.  HILL,  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


For  true  type  Chester 
Whites,  with  broad 
,  ,  .  „  ,  dished  face,  straight 

hacks  and  grmvthy,  try  G.  R.  FOULKK,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointecl.  Only 
lirst-class  re«*  stock  shipped.  Batisfactionjfuaranteed 


FOR  SALE. 

Rest  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICKS  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


F.  n,  OATKS  St  SONS. 

hrkeders  oe  laroe 

Poland'China  Hogs 

Cliittenangu,  N.  1. 


Yniir  ^  If  you  flon’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
I  UUI  ql  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N,  ,1. 


Pliro  I  Stio'chanc  f^l^tckand  white.  $2to$6each. 
I  UlC  Lailgoliailo  Mrs.C.  M. Kelley,  Newark.N.Y 

Cockerels  and  PuRefs7,M“,‘crr,*rs 

hardy,  $1..60  to  $2  each;  B.  and  W.  8.  C.  lAighorns,  S.  L 
Wyaiulottes,  B.  Minorcas,  Huff  P.  Rocks,  Ruff  Cochins, 
P.  Cochins,  $1  to  $2..60.  Write  us. 

V.  STONEUOAD,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


PURE  ULD  PRDCESS  GRUUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL.  LINSIiFI)  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager  . 


THYMO-CRESOLsS—™  T  I  O 

parasitical  troubles ;  Non-polsonous;  Needs  no  prep-  I  I  W  ^ 

aration;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;  sample  by  ■  ■ 

mail  50c.  LAWFORI)  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ■  ■ 


REAM. 


ELLIUT’S  PARUHMENT  BUTTER  PAPERt  ... 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11  free  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  EX.I4IOT  <fe  CO.,  Paper  - - - s,  Pliiladelplila,  Pa. 


FREE. 
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Humorous. 

“2I  rnerry  heart  df>eth  (jood  like  a  medi- 
cirie.” — IHblk. 

THE  WAY  HE  DOES  IT. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  baby 
When  be  first  espied  a  bee  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  the  baby  try 
To  solve  the  mystery, 

Of  how  the  bee  can  fasten  up 
His  pretty  coat  of  yellow  ? 


He  fastens  it  with  one  sharp  pin  ! 

The  nauphty,  nauKi'ty  fellow  ! 

— Cora  Sfua?'t  Wheeler. 

“  No,  (Jeorg'e,”  she  said,  “  I  can  never 
be  yours.”  “Then  I  am  rejected?”  he 
moaned.  “  No,  dearest,  not  that  ;  but  I 
am  a  worn  in's  suffragist,  and  cannot  be 
any  man's.  You,  however,  may  be  mine 
if  you  will.” — Credit  Lost. 

11k  :  “  If  you  women  had  the  ballot, 
you  would  always  ca.st  your  votes  for 
the  handsomest  candidates.”  She  :  “Well, 
if  we  did  there  wouldn’t  be  any  more 
dog-nosed,  beery,  pimple-faced  toughs  in 
high  places.” — New  York  Herald. 

Fakmkk  Cornley  :  “There  isn’t  any 
money  in  wheat.”  Farmer  \\’heatley  : 
“  Yes,  there  is.  1  paid  my  men  for  sow¬ 
ing  40  acres  last  season  and  the  crop 
didn't  bring  the  price  of  the  seed.  I’ve 
got  money  still  in  it.” — PhiUulelphUi 
Record. 

Caller  :  “  Why  do  you  call  your  new 
maid  ‘.lapan,’  Mrs.  .Joins;  isn't  she 
Irish?”  Mrs.  .1.:  “  Oh,  yes,  she's  Irish, 
and  her  real  name  is  Mary  Ann  ;  but  we 
think  the  other  more  appropriate  ;  she 
seems  to  have  such  a  grudge  against 
china,  you  know.” — Life. 

A  Macon  girl  is  just  back  from  the 
country.  While  there  she  asked  of  the 
farmer  ;  “  Why  don’t  you  milk  that 
cow?”  pointing  to  one  in  an  adjoining 
lot.  “  Ilecause  she  is  dry.  Miss.”  “Dry?” 
“  Yes,  Miss.  (She's  been  dry  for  two 
weeks.”  “You  cruel  wretch,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  why  don't  you  give  her  some 
water?”  and  the  man  turned  his  face 
toward  the  cow  house  and  shook  with 
emotions  he  could  not  suppress.— 3fcico/i 
News. 

At  Frank’s  house  they  had  quince  jam 
for  supper  ;  but  Frankie  had  been  ill,  so 
his  mother  said  to  him,  “  Frank,  you 
cannot  have  any  jam  ;  it  will  make  you 
sick,  and  then  you  might  die.”  Frank 
took  this  like  a  little  man,  until  he  saw 
his  mother  help  herself  to  the  jam  the 
second  time.  Then  he  pushed  his  plate 
.slowly  toward  the  forbidden  dish,  and 
said,  with  deliberation:  “Well,  if  you 
are  going  to  die,  1  might  as  well  die  too. 
Gimme  some  of  it.”— JTarper’s  Bazar. 

Pi.ofrUancou.s! 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


THt 

I,.  GreatAmerican 


p.o.  rox  ai9. 


ym  can  »«♦  the  at 

('arao  price*  Inimy  Quantity. 
Dlnnet,  Tea  and  Toilet  _Set&, 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes. 
Cook  Boohs  and  all  kinds  of  preml- 
nms  fflven  to  <  lub  Aaent*, 
iirod  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


GHAMPIONl^ 

a  corraiated  pan  over  tirebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange- 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 

siphons),  easily  handled  1 


great  an  improve-  ^  , 

ment  over  the  Cstwogiie 

latter  wM  over  the 

old  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  ran. 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  OHIO,  dt  MONTREAL,  ftuebe*  . 
Also  RUTLAND,  Vermont. 


Catalogue 

Free. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD'S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  5,(X)0,000  in 
■yse.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  FREE  sample. 

RECORD  MFG.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Pails,  Cans,  Etc. 


BALING 


Root 

Gutter 


the  best  work  ye» 
B^r  published  on  this  tnterest- 
mg  and  economioBubjecU 
’jV  and  evei7  Dadryman  and 
E7  Stock  Fe^er,  of  whatever 
fl  kind,  should  have  one.  F«e 

/  withourcatalogofthe;^hlo 

'Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 
and  CarTler8,and  plans  f  or.BUo. 

THE  SILVER  MFQ.  CO.,  , 
CAIEM,  -  -  "  IRlO, 


Bj  Pref.  Bamaeliohasoa 
•ad  tame  ■.  Tuner. 


ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  ANO 
A  STEAM  POWER 

V/  vJ  Address  Manuf  ra 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Bo*  II  OU'NCV,  ILL 


KB  Cutseverythlngln 
iun  roots  and  vegeta- 
sTD  blesforstock.Only 
Jjf®  Root  Cutter  with 
Ti'M  a  self-feeding  de- 
vice.  Send  for  clr- 
culars  and  price. 

E.  THOMPSON 
&S0NS, 

YI'sn.ANTI.  MICH. 


17  RIVER  ST. 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


We  offer  you  the  best  mhl  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will  pay 

, _  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 

best  constructed,  least 
complicated,  and  fast- 
(fiWwv  dst  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
J  guaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
!■■■**[’  for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 
hJTnii  Leonard  D.  Harrison. 

Box  C,  New  Haven  .Conn- 


FEED  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
lifedu.1  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

I.lfflitest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  6, 

1;  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. _ 

I  also  make  SWKF.C  3/ ILLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill,  (.rinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  forany  jnirpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH, 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  in  tills  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  GO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

.Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Macliinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc  T’rlcps  lowest.  Quality  liest. 


k  20-lnch  French  Burr  Feed 

kSlM  Mill;  been  used  very  little;  in 
perfect  condition;  as  good  as 
i,  new,  was  $22.5.  Will  sell  the  same  f.  o.  b. 
Conn.,  for  $125.  A  bargain  for  a  country 
Address  N.  C.  HALL,  Lyme,  Conn. 


ENTERPRISE  FEED  GRINDER 


IGE PLOWS 


916.50.  Circulars 
Free.  II.  I’RAY, 
Clove,  N.  Y'. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

rhe  Butter  Accumulator 


HriMMtLK* 


made  by 

THE  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO 

STERLING,  ILL. 


will  grind  ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same 
time  In  any  desired  proportlo'.  This  Is  the  on.y  I'eed 
Grinder  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Guaranieed^to  do  as  represented  Send 
for  spectal  price.  Also  make  Sweep-power  Mills, 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  etc.  Address 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


will  be  unequaled.  Send 
for  description,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


GEM’  CLOVER  CUTTER 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  rans  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  iu  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Us  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Us  Own  Price  either  In  Keductlon  of 
First  Cost,  In  Its  Increase  in  Y ield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Wuhlagton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


CRDMCD50- 

!■  fl  K  nn  ►  K  ^  Works  successfully  with 
I  fllllVIkll  UlH.P.  AlsoGrlnding 
Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DeIXJACH  MHAj  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Cute  Green  or  Dry,Fine,Even&  Easy. 
The  DAISY  B0>  ECUTTEU.POW- 
KB  MILLS.  FAUM  FEED  MILLS. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


VARIAIiLK  FRICTION 
FFKI),  Most  Accurate 
Set  Works  Made. 
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KIHNG 
H  LAD 
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A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Rack.  Back  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  In  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back- 
hig;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Bend 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Ilay  Itakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  I’lanters,  Sliellers,  etc.  Mention  this  iniper. 
HONCH  &  DROMGOIiD.  Birrs.,  York,  Pa. 


FOKTARLK.  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Rollers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  H.  FARQUHAK  CO.,  Ltd. .YORK,  PA. 


[The  Smalley  Cutters 
^  lead  all  others. 


for  Ensilage 


cutiiaz  a  10  inch 
Slick  14  feet 
lung. 

%  Smalley  Electrie 
iKPole  Saw  Machiav. 
The  onl.v  perfect 
Pole  Siiw  ever 
niiide.  Works 
eciually  well  on 
^  Short  Timber. 


The 

Smulley 

‘Electrl.’ 


Vo.  S  U.C. 
Self  Feed 
I  Drag 
Saw. 


Catalogue 
Free 
to  liny 
address. 


8  Our  latest  pam,)hlet,  “The  Silo 
and  I>rv  Fodder  Cutting  up 
to  date.'"  Mailed  free  to  Stork 
IVedrrs  who  name  thl,  paper, 

Qeneral  Agencies  and  Distributing  Houses 


t  Albany, N.V..Chirngo. Hi. .Kaohas  City 
(  llo.tduncil  Itluirs.la  . St.  ruiil.ltlan 

X,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Smalley  8-horse  Trend 
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One  person  can  operate,  without  help,  any  size. 
Best  material  and  workmanship  of  any  Evap¬ 
orator  made.  I  ' 


WARREN  EVAPORATOR  WORKS* 

WARREN,  OHIO, 


FARMING  ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS. 

A  W  K  8  T  K  K  N  N  K  W  YORK  FARM  VISITED. 

Fruits,  Potatoes,  Steers  and  Lambs. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  western  New  York  possesses 
more  natural  advantages  for  the  production  of  the 
varied  farm  products  adapted  to  this  latitude  than  the 
county  of  (lenesee.  About  midway  between  the  N.  Y. 
C.  and  the  W.  S.  R.  R.’s,  passing  through  the  town 
of  Ryron,  is  located  the  farm  occupied  by  \V.  II. 
Green  &  Son.  This  farm  of  390  acres,  the  higher  and 
greater  portion  of  which  is  composed  of  a  friable, 
light,  gravelly  clay  loam  with  natural  drainage,  slopes 
gently  to  the  east,  where  a  more  clayey  soil  predomi¬ 
nates,  with  a  heavy  clay  sub.soil.  The  Greens  were 
in  former  years,  and  at  the  present  time  are,  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  growing  the  different  grains 
to  which  their  farm  is  so  well  adapted.  Rut,  owing 
to  the  depressed 
condition  of  this 
farm  industry,  and 
the  consequent 
change  that  must 
eventually  be 
made  in  their  en¬ 
tire  system  of 
farming,  are  just 
now  giving  their 
attention  more 
particularly  to  the 
cultivation  of  a 
limited  variety  of 
fruits. 

What  Pears  Do. 

Located  con- 
veniently  near 
their  dwellings,  is 
their  Duchess  pear 
orchard,  which  for 
many  years  has 
been  noted  for  its 
remarkable  p  r  o  - 
ductiveness  and 
profitable  out¬ 
come.  During  the 
month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  I  found  VV.  11. 

Green,  with  saw 
and  pruning 
shears  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  an¬ 
nual  work  of  prun¬ 
ing  the  pear  trees. 

Mr.  Green  was 
asked  if  he 
thought  it  advis¬ 
able  to  prune  at 
so  early  a  period,  so  long  before  the  usual  time — the 
early  spring  months. 

“We  are  aware  that  this  method  is  not  strictly  in 
line  with  rules  laid  down  by  horticulturists  generally, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  have  practiced  with  most  favor¬ 
able  results  for  several  years,  and  then  we  are  relieved 
of  just  so  much  during  the  hurry  and  rush  of  other 
spring  work.” 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  orchard  was  the  low 
spreading  tops  of  the  trees  ;  the  result  of  severe  cut¬ 
ting  back,  and  thinning  out  of  all  superfiuous 
branches,  thus  enabling  one  to  pick  the  fruit  while 
standing  on  the  ground.  Adjoining  this  pear  orchard 
was  an  apparently  well-cared-for  apple  orchard.  In 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  which  of  the  two  was  found  the 
more  profitable,  Mr.  Green  replied,  that  in  the  year 
1874,  he  planted  the  apple  orchard  of  28(5  trees  of  choice 
varieties,  Baldwins  principally,  occupying  seven 
acres,  and  at  the  same  time  planted  his  pear  orchard  of 


750  trees  on  acres.  The  aggregate  sales  of  fruit 
from  both  orchards,  including  the  present  year,  were 
$5,787.  The  sales  from  the  apple  orchard  were  $400, 
and  those  from  the  pear  orchard,  $5,387,  being  over 
$100  per  acre  annually  since  the  trees  were  planted. 

“  What  cultivation  has  been  given  your  pear  orchard 
during  this  time  ?  ” 

“For  the  first  eight  years  it  was  cultivated,  and 
some  hoed  crop  grown  ;  but  since  that  time  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  given,  though  a  liberal  mulch  of  straw 
and  barnyard  manure  has  been  applied  annually.” 

“  Do  you  claim  that  this  is  the  wisest  course  to  pur¬ 
sue,  and  would  not  better  results  have  been  obtained 
had  applications  of  mineral  manures  been  made  from 
time  to  time  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Possibly  ;  but  meeting  with  such  phenomenal 
success  by  following  out  this  cour.se,  although  con¬ 
trary  to  scientific  teaching,  we  can  but  speak  well  of 


the  bridge  that  carries  us  safely  over.  Yes,  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  after  taking  into  consideration  all 
that  is  required  for  fair  succe.ss  in  growing  these  fruits, 
there  is  more  money  in  pears  at  $1  per  barrel  than  in 
apples  at  $2.  On  that  basis,  we  planted  last  spring 
an  orchard  of  1,270  trees,  and  are  contemplating  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  the  coming  spring  to  3,000,  all 
dwarf  stock.” 

“In  the  work  of  planting  these  trees,  has  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  theory  been  regarded  requiring  the 
planting  of  alternate  rows  of  different  varieties  for  a 
more  perfect  fertilization  of  the  blossoms  ?  ” 

“  Our  late  planting  consists  of  four  varieties, 
planted  in  the  following  order  :  One  row  of  Duchess, 
one  of  Keiffer,  three  of  Clairgeau,  and  one  of  Anjou. 
Although  an  experiment,  we  hope  for  good  results.” 

In  a  large  inclosure  adjoining  the  hennery,  was  a 
collection  of  fruit  trees,  evidently  receiving  excel¬ 
lent  care,  and  making  a  strong,  luxuriant  growth.  On 


inquiry  1  learned  that  they  were  the  German  prune. 

“  The  succe-ssful  results  attending  the  planting  of 
this  fruit  by  one  of  our  townsmen,  induced  us  to  plant 
200  trees.  From  the  fact  that  fowls  are  a  common 
insect  destroyer,  we  deeided  to  plant  them  here. 
Fruit  is  anticipated  the  coming  year:  a  liglit  crop, 
however,  it  being  the  first.” 

The  Story  of  a  Potato  Crop. 

Reference  being  made  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
Mr.  Green  led  the  way  to  the  cellar  containing  about 
2,000  bushels  of  the  Monroe  County  Frize,  Monroe 
Seedling,  and  the  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

“  What  method  do  you  employ  in  growing  this  crop  ?” 

“  From  the  ground  intended  for  potatoes,  a  crop  of 
clover  was  usually  cut  the  year  previous.  It  is  well 
covered  with  manure,  drawn  from  the  yards  and 
stables  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  As  soon 

as  the  soil  is  in 
condition  to  work 
light  and  friable, 
the  plows  are 
started,  the  plank 
di'ag  and  spring- 
tooth  harrows 
soon  follow  —  the 
g  r  o  u  n  d  b  e  i  n  g 
thoroughly  fined 
and  pulverized. 
The  A  s  p  i  n  w  a  1 1 
planter  is  used, 
planting  the  .seed 
about  15  inches 
apart.  Breed’s 
weeder  is  soon 
brought  into  u.se 
and  kept  moving 
until  the  idants 
appear.  Level 
culture,  as  near  as 
may  be,  is  then 
given,  using  the 
Planet  Jr.  culti¬ 
vators,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  weed 
destruction  mere¬ 
ly,  but  to  conserve 
the  moisture 
needed  for  perfect 
development.  The 
Hoover  digger  is 
very  successfully 
used.  Potato 
boxes,  holding  one 
bushel  each,  are 
used  for  handling, 
and  we  find  by 
adopting  these 
methods,  that  the  labor  required  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  making  potato  culture  a  delightfully  pleas¬ 
ant  and  rapid  work  as  compared  with  the  .slow  and 
tedious  back-aching  work  of  former  days. 

Where  the  Manure  Supply  is  Found. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  spacious  grain  barns  and 
stables,  the  fattening  animals  already  in  their  winter 
quarters,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  huge  straw  stack  occu¬ 
pying  a  portion  of  the  yard  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
substantial  farm  buildings,  it  was  no  longer  an  un¬ 
solved  problem  regarding  the  manure  supply  needed 
for  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  “  We  are 
now  feeding  230  lambs  and  48  steers  ;  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  for  the  spring  markets.  Besides,  there 
are  the  cows  needed  for  tiie  family  dairy,  work  horses 
required  for  the  farm,  colts,  etc.” 

A  notable  feature  connected  with  the  long  and 
uniform  row  of  steers  fastened  to  their  mangers,  was 
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the  entire  absence  of  horns,  and  the  docile  and  peace¬ 
ful  disposition  that  seemed  to  characterize  every  ani¬ 
mal.  “  A  few  of  these  steers  were  dishorned  when  we 
selected  them  from  the  buffalo  stockyards,  and  after 
having-  some  experience  in  the  past  in  feeding-  animals 
thus  treated,  which  resulted  so  favorably  in  nearly 
every  respect,  we  were  quite  willing  to  attempt  the 
work  of  dishorning  the  remainder  ourselves.  We 
have  no  use  for  horns,  and  for  the  best  welfare  of  all 
concerned,  we  believe  it  a  most  humane  act  to  remove 
them.” 

The  manger  referred  to  above,  deserves  more  than 
a  pas.sing  notice.  The  earth  floor  of  the  stable  made 
it  difficult  to  construct  a  substantial  and  durable 
foundation  sufficient  to  secure  the  long  manger  to, 
without  the  aid  of  upright  supports  that  would 
naturally  obstruct  a  free  pas.sage  on  all  sides  of  it. 
To  overcome  these  objectionable  features,  oblong 
stone  supports  were  firmly  set  in  the  ground  at  con¬ 
venient  distances,  projecting  the  required  height  for 
the  manger  to  rest  upon.  Holes  were  then  drilled  in 
the  tops  of  these  supports,  in  which  dowells,  having  a 
thread  cut  at  the  upper  end,  were  firmly  set  with 
melted  lead.  To  these,  the  bed-pieces 
of  the  manger  were  fitted  and  securely 
bolted  down.  A  strong  and  permanent 
manger  has  thus  been  constructed  that 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
fattening  animals  are  secured  with  chain 
halters,  with  nose  pieces  of  leather. 

This  method  has  thus  far  proved  re¬ 
liable,  and  it  is  attended  with  perfect 
.safety;  it  seems  more  desirable  than  the 
closer  confinement  in  stanchions. 

I.  I).  COOK. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  PROGRESS  WITH 
TOMATO  HYBRIDS. 

Last  year  we  explained  that  in  1892 
several  plants  of  the  little  Currant  to¬ 
mato  were  grown  with  a  view  to  cross¬ 
ing  this  species  with  the  common  tomato 
or,  more  correctly,  with  our  own  varie¬ 
ties  produced  by  crossing  through  many 
years  the  best  well-known  .sorts.  The 
Currant  tomato — botanically  Lycopersi- 
cum  pimpinellifolium — bears  its  berries 
in  tw'o-sided  racemes  of  about  a  dozen, 
the  berries  averaging  in  size  scarcely 
larger  than  a  Fay’s  currant.  The  hybrid¬ 
ized  seeds  were  sown  in  1893.  The  habit 
and  foliage  of  the  plants  were  about 
intermediate  between  those  of  common 
tomatoes  and  the  Currant  tomato.  The 
fruit,  as  seen  by  Fig.  221,  while  borne  in 
racemes  like  the  Currant,  and  perfectly 
round,  was  many  times  larger,  and,  like 
it,  all  were  two-celled  and  of  a  deep, 
orange-red  color.  They  began  to  ripen 
earlier  than  any  other  kinds,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  ripen  in  great  quantities  until 
frost.  These  were  again  crossed  with 
the  best  of  our  crossbreeds,  including 
Peach  crosses,  from  which  the  Terra 
Cotta  sprang,  and  the  seeds  were  planted 
last  spring.  The  results  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  Fig.  222  shows  the  average 
size,  some  of  the  vines  bearing  the  fruit 
in  racemes  like  the  Currant  grandmother. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  five  cells 
instead  of  two.  Fig.  223  shows  the 
most  marked  changes  in  shape,  size,  flesh 
and  cells.  They  were  long-keepers,  and 
in  quality,  much  the  same  as  the  popular  kinds  of  the 
seedsman. 

During  the  past  season,  these  were  again  crossed 
with  the  best  of  our  crossbreeds,  the  results  of  which 
we  hope  to  make  known  to  our  readers  next  year. 


AMONG  THE  CRIMSON  CLOVERERS. 

BOOSTKI)  OUT  OF  THE  RUT  BY  THIS  PLANT. 

Drawing  Nitrogen  from  the  Delaware  Air. 

Near  Dover,  Del.,  are  the  fruit  plant  farms  of  Slay- 
maker  &  Son.  With  land  naturally  adapted  to  the 
business,  and  made  exceedingly  rich  by  judicious  ma¬ 
nuring  and  high  culture,  these  gentlemen  produce 
every  year  an  amount  of  plants  and  fruit  almost 
incredible.  Noticing  a  wonderfully  heavy  growth  of 
Crimson  clover  several  inches  high,  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Slaymaker,  “  What  use  have  you  for  Crimson 
clover  on  a  plant  farm  ?” 

We  use  it  in  rotation,”  he  replied.  “Immediately 
after  the  fruit  crop  of  strawberries  from  a  field  has 
been  harvested  for  the  season,  we  plow  it  under  and 
plant  corn.  At  the  last  working  of  the  corn  in  July, 
we  sow  Crimson  clover  liberally  all  through  it,  which 
attains  quite  a  heavy  growth  on  our  land  the  same 
fall,  as  you  see  it  now.  Next  March  we  list  the  ;6eld 


by  throwing  two  furrows  against  each  other  with  the 
plow,  exactly  where  each  row  of  strawberries  is  to 
stand.  The  plants  are  then  .set  at  once  on  these 
ridges  with  the  Bemis  transplanter,  and  we  invariably 
have  better  results  from  this  method  than  from  equally 
good  land  clo.se  by  that  has  been  heavily  manured 
instead  of  having  the  clover  upon  it.” 

Setting  Plants  by  Machinery. — “Speaking  of  the 
Bemis  transplanter,  do  you  consider  setting  plants  by 
machinery  a  success  ?  ” 

“  Most  decidedly  so.  We  use  the  machine  for  setting 
all  kinds  of  plants,  even  cabbage  and  celery.  Not  only 
is  the  work  done  more  quickly  and  at  much  le.ss  ex¬ 
pense,  but  much  better  than  when  done  by  the  average 
hand.” 

“  At  what  distance  apart  do  you  set  strawberry 
plants,  and  what  is  the  cost  per  acre  ?  ” 

“We set  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  18  inches 
between  plants  in  the  row.  With  plants  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  three  men  with  a  steady  team  and  the  trans¬ 
planter  will  set  four  acres  per  day.  Allowing  $1  per  day 
for  each  man,  and  for  the  team  and  machine,  the 
cost  of  setting  one  acre  is  81.2.5.” 


“  Do  you  use  the  transplanter  in  setting  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  it  does  most  .satisfactory  w^ork  on  them, 
too.” 

A  New’  Raspberry. — “Have  you  anything  new’,  that 
is,  notyetinti’oduced,  that  is  likely  to  prove  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  have  that,  most  decidedly,  in  the  Miller 
red  raspberry,  which  w’ill  be  introduced  by  the  trade 
next  spring.” 

“In  what  respect  is  it  better  than  the  Cuthbert, 
which  seems  to  be  the  standard  red  raspberi’y  here  ?  ” 

“  Principally  in  its  earliness,  hardiness  and  shipping 
qualities.  It  began  ripening  here  June  11,  was  fully 
as  prolific  as  Cuthbert,  and  is  the  firme.st  and  best 
shipping  berry  we  ever  saw.  It  has  been  grown  here 
for  market  for  several  years,  and  has  never  yet  shown 
any  signs  of  winter  killing,  when  the  Cuthbert  and 
Thompson’s  Early,  growing  near  by,  suffered  consid¬ 
erably.” 

“  How  is  it  for  size,  color  and  quality  ?  ” 

“  The  berry  is  as  large  as  the  Cuthbert,  and  holds 
its  size  well  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  color  is 
bright  red.  which  does  not  fade.  It  will  hold  its  color 
after  shipping  longer  than  any  other  variety,  In, 


quality,  it  is  of  the  very  best,  having  a  rich,  fruity 
fiavor  entirely  its  own.” 

Crimson  Clover  for  Pasture. — Mr.  T.  C.  Roe, 
whose  fine  farm  lies  about  a  mile  east,  and  across  the 
river  from  Dover,  is  a  retired  business  man.  He  is 
now  a  very  enthusiastic  and  successful  farmer,  having 
as  fine  a  country  home  as  could  be  desired.  His 
residence  was  photographed  for  exhibition  at  the 
Chicago  Columbian  Fair  as  a  model  farm  dwelling  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Roe  called  my  attention  to  a  field  of 
3.5  acres  on  which  was  a  heavy  stand  of  Medium  and 
Crimson  clover  mixed.  This  field  was  in  corn  in  1893. 
At  the  last  cultivation  of  the  eorn  in  July,  he  sowed 
clover  seed  over  the  whole  field,  using  one  bushel  of 
Crimson,  and  five  bushels  of  Medium  clover  seed  well 
mixed.  This  took  well,  and  gave  an  excellent  stand. 
The  field  has  been  used  as  a  pasture  this  season,  and 
has  supported  at  times  as  high  as  TOO  head  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  Crimson  clover  gave  very  early 
pasture,  before  the  other  was  high  enough  to  graze. 
Enough  of  it  went  to  seed  to  secure  a  heavy  stand  of 
it  again  this  fall,  so  that  the  field  is  in  excellent  shape 
for  another  season’s  pasturage — being  thickly  set 
with  both  varieties. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Brains. — A  short 
distance  from  Mr.  Roe,  and  adjoining 
the  village  of  Dover,  lies  the  farm  home 
of  Frank  Moncur.  Preferring  a  home 
in  the  country,  and  having  a  natural 
taste  for  rural  pursuits,  he  purchased 
his  present  farm  home  of  63  acres  three 
years  ago.  It  was  literally  an  abandoned 
farm,  and  as  forlorn  a  place  as  could 
be  imagined,  being  covered  with  sassa¬ 
fras  and  other  wild  bushes  and  trees. 
The  soil  had  been  impoverished  by  con¬ 
tinual  cropping  until  it  could  hardly 
sprout  cow  peas,  and  a  dilapidated  house 
and  a  tumbledown  shed  constituted  the 
buildings.  In  three  years’  time,  under 
the  careful  and  intelligent  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  owner,  the  sassafras  bushes, 
briers,  et<}.,  have  been  grubbed  and 
cleared  from  the  entire  farm.  New 
barns  have  been  built  and  the  dwelling 
thoroughly  repaired.  Neat  fences  divide 
the  farm  into  convenient  fields,  and  the 
soil,  by  the  liberal  use  of  stable  manure 
from  the  village,  and  two  heavy  crops  of 
Crimson  clover  plowed  under,  has  been 
made  quite  productive.  Mr.  Moncur 
showed  me  one  field  of  12  acres  that  has 
produced  this  season  nearly  1,200  bushels 
of  ears  of  merchantable  coTn.  This 
field  now  has  upon  it  a  fine  stand  of 
winter  oats  of  good  color  and  healthy 
appearance.  Mr.  Moncur  has  taken  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  a  number  of  years,  and  cred¬ 
its  it  with  many  valuable  ideas  which 
he  has  put  into  successful  practice. 

E.  GEORGE. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  Jersey. 

Good  morning  !  neighbor  H.  I  see 
your  clover  is  looking  well  ;  what  kind 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  That  is  Crimson  clover.” 

“You  must  have  sowed  it  on  good 
ground.” 

“  Well,  yes  ;  it  had  been  a  pasture  for- 
six  years,  and  was  quite  well  covered 
with  manure  which  I  had  spread.  I 
then  drew  on  horse  manure  at  the  rate 
of  20  loads  to  the  acre,  spread  it 
evenly,  and  all  was  plowed  under. 
After  plowing,  I  put  on  as  much  more,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed,  after  w’hich  the  seed  was  sowed  as  evenly 
as  possible.” 

“  But  I  thought  Crimson  clover  was  used  to  bring 
up  worn-out  land  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  so  it  is  ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  what  it  would  do 
on  good  soil.” 

“  Do  you  intend  to  cut  the  crop  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  I  shall  plow  it  under  in  April  or  May,  and 
plant  the  field  to  potatoes.” 

“  You,  of  course,  will  expect  a  large  crop  ?  ” 

“  Well,  under  such  treatment,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  have,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  certainly  not,  and  I  shall  watch  the  crop  with 
much  interest.  By  the  way,  how  did  those  potatoes 
you  planted  under  straw  this  year,  turn  out  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  they  were  a  complete  failure.  I  didn’t  get  my 
seed  back,  but  I  shall  try  it  again  another  year,  plant 
earlier,  not  cover  so  deep,  and  I  shall  look  for  better 
results.” 

“Did  you  use  whole  potatoes  for  seed,  or  cut  them?” 
“1  used  whole  potatoes,  and  covered  them  at  least 
15  inches  deep  after  the  straw  was  trodden  down,  but  I 
shall  not  cover  over  eight  inches  deep  next  time.” 

“  Good  morning.”  ABEL. 

Morris  County,  N.  J. 
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AN  ••EYESORE”  MADE  INTO  A  SUB-TREASURY 

WHAT  WATER  DIT)  FOR  THF:  BERRIES. 

Part  I. 

The  great  loss  entailed  by  the  prolonged  drought  of 
the  past  season,  has  turned  the  thoughts  of  farmers, 
fruit  growers  and  gardeners  towards  irrigation,  in 
order  to  insure  a  crop.  It  is  well  to  think  over  these 
things  before  another  season  rolls  around  ;  but  the 
advantages  of  irrigation  can  never  be  comprehended 
till  once  fairly  tried.  I  am  a  young  fruit  grower,  still 
under  my  fathers  roof,  and  keen  to  make  money. 

On  our  farm  there  was  a  living  spring  that  formerly 
was  an  eyesore  in  the  field  in  which  it  lay,  by  its  over- 
fiowing,  where  nothing  would  grow  but  gra.ss.  Put 
to-day  it  is  a  bank  to  the  money  value  of  the  farm. 
Py  piping  it  40  rods,  I  found  that  I  could  obtain  a  fall 
of  nine  feet.  Py  dipping  it  dry,  I  also  found  that  it 
could  support  a  daily  output  of  48  barrels,  or  1,920 
gallons  in  24  hours  in  dry  weather.  Put  48  barrels 
applied  daily  to  a  parched  berry  patch,  was  like  pour¬ 
ing  water  in  a  crack.  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
189.1.  The  next  sea.son  I  I’esolved  to  have  a  re.servoir 
to  draw  from,  so  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1893  and 
1894,  I  scraped  a  hole  eight  feet  deep  and  forty  feet 
square,  and  stoned  it  up  with  rough  stones  off  the 
place  like  a  well.  I  let  the  spring  into  it,  after  having 
piped  it  45  rods  to  my  strawberry  patch  with  1 3^-inch 
pipe  with  a  three-inch  tile  drain  in  the  bottom  under 
the  iron  pipe,  to  drain  the  spring’s  water  course  and 
carry  off  the  overflow. 

After  getting  it  to  my  .strawberries,  1  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still  how  to  apply  the  water — with  a  hose  in  the  shape 
of  rain,  or  by  flooding  the  patch  between  each  row. 
1  chose  the  latter,  and  ran  the  piping  across  the  head 
of  the  patch,  which  measured  just  one-half  acre, 
thence  across  a  black  raspberry  and  blackberry  patch 
in  the  same  plantation  side  by  side.  Hy  flooding  four 
rows  at  a  time  until  the  water  reached  the  lower  ends 
of  the  rows,  I  found  that  I  could  water  them  once 
every  10  days  (excluding  Sunday)  turning  the  water 
on  about  4  o’clock  !•.  m.  ,  and  turning  it  off  in  the 
morning  at  8  o’clock. 

The  patch  was  heavily  mulched  the  following  win¬ 
ter  with  stable  manure,  covering  the  whole  plot ;  this 
was  raked  oft’  the  rows  into  the  middles  in  spring. 
Thus  no  cultivation  was  given  the  plot  other  than 
spudding  out  docks,  thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds 
before  picking  time.  My  first  application  was  when 
the  berries  were  about  half  grown,  on  June  14.  1 

kept  it  up  until  berries  were  done,  about  July  4,  and 
the  way  those  berries  swelled  and  filled  up  !  And 
what  berries  they  were,  principally  Crescents  fertil¬ 
ized  with  Wilson  ! 

Here  is  a  schedule  of  the  pickings,  prices  obtained, 
expenses,  etc.  : 


June.  Boxes. 

Price. 

Total. 

July.  Boxes. 

Prices 

Total. 

15  180 

0.12 

$21.60 

2  580 

0.5 

$29.00 

18  365 

0.9 

32.85 

4  404 

0.5K 

22.22 

20  408 

0.8>A 

34.68 

6  290 

0.6 

17.40 

22  520 

0.6 

31.20 

9  312 

0.6 

18.72 

25  602 

0.5 

30,10 

11  180 

0.6 

10.80 

27  504 

0.4‘/, 

22.68 

13  96 

o.evt 

6.24 

29  496 

0.4 

19.84 

16  82 

0.8 

6.56 

June . 

$192.95 

July . 

$110.94 

July . 

110.94 

Cost  of  water  plant 

700  feet  of  piping . 

$42.00 

Receipts . 

$303.89 

Labor  on  reservoir. . . 

20.00 

Expenses . 

63.64 

Digging  drain . 

38.40 

Net . 

$240.25 

Total . 

$100,40 

Cost  of  Plant. 

100.40 

Profit  from  K  aci-e. . . 

$139. a5 

Two  other  patches  covering  nearly  two  acres  and  not 
irrigated,  but  mulched  only,  realized  some  S380  not 
deducting  expen-ses.  So  much  for  strawberries.  Next 
1  will  give  figures  and  treatment  of  the  one-quarter 
acre  of  black  raspberries.  A.  ,j.  snydkr. 

Canada. 


GROWING  CLOVER  WITH  THE  BERRIES. 

Clover  Out  of  Place  is  a  Weed. 

J.  E.  T.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  15,  asks  about 
the  advisability  of  sowing  clover  in  his  strawberries. 
It  is  generally  supposed  by  the  best  growers  of 
berries,  that  the  cleaner  the  ground  is  kept,  the 
better  the  berry  crop.  Strawberries  require,  when 
ripening,  a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  and  1  know  of 
no  better  way  to  take  it  from  them  than  to  let  the 
ground  fill  with  weeds.  W’^eeds  are  simply  plants  out 
of  place.  Clover  is  a  plant  out  of  place  in  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  N.  h. 

Queens,  N.  Y. 

The  Use  of  Legumes  in  Small  Fruits. 

I  would  advise  J.  E.  T.  to  try  only  a  small  part  of 
his  strawberry  patch  with  clover.  I  manured  a  patch 
during  the  winter  some  years  ago,  and  there  were 
seeds  enough  in  the  manure  to  give  an  extra  fine  catch 
of  clover.  By  picking  time,  the  patch  was  green  with 
clover,  and  the  strawberry  plants  were  nearly  out  of 
sight.  I  had  some  nice  berries,  but  they  were  hard  to 
get,  and  the  season  was  quite  wet  and  favorable,  or  I 
fear  the  result  would  have  been  disastrous  to  that 
crop.  I  have  akso  sown  Crimson  clover  in  blackherries 


and  raspberries,  and  plowed  it  under  when  five  or  six 
inches  high,  with  a  resulting  improvement  in  the  ci'op 
as  compared  with  a  part  of  the  field  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  one  year,  1  let  the  clover  grow  in 
some  rows.  This  clover  ripens  in  .lune  here,  and  the 
plant  dies  before  blackberries  get  ripe,  but  tlie  season 
being  dry,  we  lost  almost  the  entii*e  crop  of  these  rows 
when  the  rest  of  the  field  gave  a  fair  crop. 

We  grow  legumes  on  our  fields,  the  year  before 
planting  to  berries.  Of  course  we  cannot  use  the  Red 
clover  on  account  of  white  grubs  that  find  a  congenial 
wintering  place  among  its  roots,  but  we  can  safely 
grow  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover,  and  a  second  crop  of 
cow  peas.  Thus  we  have  grown  two  valuable  crops, 
and  at  the  same  time  stored  a  supply  of  nitrogen  for 
the  coming  crop  of  berries.  We  have  also  prevented 
the  growth  of  all  weeds,  which  is  a  very  important 
consideration  where  berries  are  to  follow.  We  also 
have  our  soil  almost  as  fine  and  loose  as  an  ash  heap, 
thus  insuring  a  good  start  for  the  plants  when  set  out. 
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I  intend  to  try  a  further  experiment  with  cow  peas, 
by  planting  a  few  rows  between  the^  strawberries 
while  growing.  I  shall  drill  the  row  of  peas  as  late  as 
possible  with  the  expectation  of  a  reasonable  growth 
of  vines  before  frost,  say,  about  July  20.  Only  about 
two  cultivations  with  the  narrow  horse  hoe  will  be 
necessary.  About  September  1,  the  vines  will  begin 
to  throw  out  lateral  branches  each  way,  and  by 
October  1,  these  laterals  will  have  covered  the  surface. 
As  they  are  killed  by  the  first  frost,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  smother  out  the  strawberries,  while  they 
will  very  much  discourage  the  start  of  winter  weeds 
which  give  trouble  among  strawberries  the  following 
spring.  If  this  plan  pi-ove  successful,  as  I  hope,  the 
vines  and  leaves  will  make  a  fine  mulch  for  the  berries, 
all  ready  on  the  ground  ;  and,  as  the  tops  and  roots 
decay,  a  valuable  supply  of  plant  food  will  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  strawberries.  A.  w.  SE.i.Y.\iAKER. 

Delaware. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANTS  IN  DECEMBER. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been  fair  sailing  for  the  win¬ 
dow  garden,  but  with  the  advent  of  continued  cold, 
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and  the  necessity  of  hot  fires,  creating  an  arid  and 
dusty  atmosphere,  with  its  accompaniment  of  coal  gas 
and  sudden  chilling  draughts,  the  difficulties  rapidly 
increase.  Loving  care  and  daily  methodical  attention 
will  enable  even  the  tyro  to  anticipate  the  ills  arising 
from  the  season  and  circumstances. 

The  Best  Te.mper.vture  for  the  majority  of  window 
plants,  is  an  average  of  65  degrees  F.  The  more  uni¬ 
formly  this  can  be  maintained  thi'oughout  the  24  hours, 
the  better.  Practically,  a  comfortably  warmed  living 
room  will  often  range  from  40  degrees  at  night  to 
above  80  degrees  at  the  window  on  sunny  afternoons, 
without  apparent  detriment  to  well-established  plants. 
Callas,  cannas  and  ever-blooming  roses,  should  have 
the  warmest  and  sunniest  jJaces.  Geraniums,  fuch.sias 
and  petunias  are  less  exacting,  but  should  be  favored 
as  much  as  the  situation  warrants.  Primulas,  cycla¬ 
mens,  and  all  bulbous  plants,  except  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  thrive  and  bloom  well  at  an  average  tempera¬ 
ture  below  50  degrees.  As  they  do  not  require  direct 
sunlight,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  north  window,  The 


lily  of  the  valley  should  have  a  light,  but  not  sunny  , 
place,  and  a  constant  temperature  of  not  less  than  75 
degrees,  if  good  blooms  are  expected.  One  of  the  most 
insidious  enemies  of  plant  life  in  the  window  garden, 
is  coal  ga.s.  Plants  will  not  thrive  where  any  consid- 
eiTible  per  ceut  of  it  is  present.  There  is  no  cure  or 
palliation,  except  the  removal  of  the  cause.  'I’his  is  the 
more  important  as  the  gases  produced  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  combustion  of  coal,  are  not  only  unpleasant,  but 
dangerous  to  health  and  life  ;  producing  many  obscure 
throat  and  bronchial  troubles  that  are  usually  attrib¬ 
uted  to  climatic  changes.  Do  not  tolerate  a  stove  or 
furnace  that  docs  not  burn  with  a  clear  and  positive 
draught.  As  plants  approach  the  blooming  period, 
thei’e  is  a  great  increase  in  functional  activity,  and  a 
corresponding  call  for  nutriment  in  a  form  that  can 
be  quickly  assimilated.  A  variety  of  animal  manures 
may  be  used  in  the  form  of  infusions,  with  e.xcelleut 
results  ;  but  such  substances  are  not  pleasant  to  use 
about  the  living  room.  Several  very  good  “  flower 
food.s”  are  .sold,  which  are  entii'ely  free  from  disagree¬ 
able  odors,  and  are  effective  in  promoting  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  plant  growth. 

Shower  or  Srrinkek  the  leaves  of  plants  at  least 
twice  a  week,  if  you  wish  them  bright  and  cheerful. 
Ijeaves  arc  the  lungs  of  the  plant.  The  under  surface 
of  each  one  is  dotted  with  myriads  of  breathing  pores, 
which  cannot  work  well  if  clogged  with  dirt.  Tlie 
dreaded  red  spider — that  almost  invisible,  but  active 
and  dc.structive  little  mite — deliglits  in  dusty  and  half- 
choked  ])lants,  and  will  soon  add  his  untiring  energies 
to  their  destruction.  Dust  and  spider  may  both  be 
kept  at  bay,  by  means  of  frequent  .showerings.  The 
convenient  little  rubber  bulb  atomizers  or  clotli 
sprinklers,  are  admirable  for  the  inirpose,  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  may  be  readily  reached 
with  a  dew-like  bath,  which  may  be  given  ilaily  with¬ 
out  removing  the  plants  from  the  window.  The  most 
successful  amateui-s,  in  addition,  carry  their  plants  to 
the  sink  once  a  month,  and  give  them  a  tliorough 
showering  with  tepid  water,  often  adding  a  scrubliing 
with  soap-.suds  to  such  firm-leaved  plants  ai  may  seem 
to  need  it.  Keep  the  air  moist,  especially  in  the  living 
rooms.  Human  lungs,  as  well  as  leaf  pores,  dislike  a 
dried  out  atinosphei'c.  The  healthiest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  pot  plants  are  usually  seen  in  rooms  opening 
into  the  kitchen,  as  the  .steam  arising  from  cooking  is 
especially  congenial.  Always  keep  water  evaporating 
about  the  heater. 

Look  Out  for  Coed  Nights. — Do  not  allow  the  fair 
prospects  of  the  window  garden  to  be  wrecked  by  a 
single  zero  night.  Vigilance  is  the  only  rule.  We  all 
know  that  a  keen  and  chilling  night  and  failing  fires, 
go  together,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  uncon¬ 
sciously  urge  the  latter  as  the  cold  increases,  and  by 
late  bed  time  they  are  nearly  exhausted.  If  by  night¬ 
fall,  the  temperature  at  the  window  lie  below  45  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  means  of  heating  inadequate,  move  the 
plants  to  a  warmer  place  or  cover  well  with  news¬ 
papers.  1  have  seen  considerable  ingenuity  exercised 
in  jiadding  and  lining  a  large  box  with  newspapers, 
and  fitting  it  up  with  shelves,  so  that  a  snug  nest, 
through  which  frost  could  not  penetrate,  was  provided 
for  the  plants.  Fairfax. 


WIHTER  PROTECTION  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberry  plants  need  to  be  covered  with  some 
coarse  material  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  pi-event 
their  being  affected  by  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather.  Freezing  and  thawing  continually  in  the 
late  fall  and  early  spring,  cause  them  to  heave  out 
and  die.  We  do  not  cover  them  to  keep  them  warm  ; 
indeed,  if  they  froze  up  stiff,  and  remained  so  till 
spring,  it  would  be  better,  but  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  is  what  destroys  them.  When  the  ground 
freezes,  it  expands  and  raises  the  plants  a  little. 
When  it  thaws  again,  the  gi-ound  settles,  but  the 
plants  do  not,  but  remain  on  top  with  their  roots  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  winds  and  sunshine.  Of  course,  they 
soon  wither  and  die.  If  the  ground  is  covered  with 
mulch,  it  freezes  slowly  and  remains  frozen  a  much 
longer  time  than  when  bare.  On  warm,  sunshiny  days 
bare  rows  will  thaw  out,  while  rows  covered  with  a 
mulch  will  I’emain  frozen  all  day.  The  warm,  sum¬ 
mer-like  weather  we  often  have  during  the  winter 
will  often  cause  unprotected  plants  to  start  growth 
and  blossom.  The  cold  wave  coming  on  later  gives 
them  a  check,  the  blossoms  are  destroyed,  and  their 
fruiting  qualities  impaired.  The  poorer  the  growth 
of  plants,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  cover  them.  A 
thickly  matted  row  of  plants  is  fairly  well  protected 
by  its  own  foliage.  Thus  it  is  more  necessary  care¬ 
fully  to  mulch  such  slow  growing  varieties  as  Jessie 
that  produce  large  plants  and  few  of  them.  Crescent 
and  others  of  its  class,  will  bear  good  crops  if  not 
mulched  at  all  ;  because  they  naturally  produce  small 
plants  that  crow'd  close  together  and  cover  the  surface 
with  foliage. 

Mulching  Materials. — The  best  is  something 
coar.se,  ea.sily  handled  and  free  from  weed  seeds,  The 
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coarser  it  is,  the  poorer  conductor  of  heat.  It  is  folly 
to  keep  a  strawberry  patch  clean  all  summer,  and 
then  spoil  it  hy  covering  it  with  straw  or  manure  full 
of  Timothy  or  weed  seeds.  Marsh  hay  is  one  of  the 
best  coverings,  liye,  oat  or  buckwheat  straw  is  com¬ 
monly  used.  Coarse  horse  manure  is  aLso  largely  used 
and  is  best  for  fall  set  plants,  because  less  liable  to 
blow  away.  Hill  plants  may  also  be  covered  with 
earth,  which  should  be  put  on  just  before  the  ground 
freezes  solid  and  taken  off  early  in  spring.  If  light, 
strawy  substances  be  used,  they  should  be  put  on 
Quite  early  that  they  may  settle  compactly  before  the 
driving  winds  of  early  winter  come  to  .scatter  them. 

Ti.mk  to  Cover,  Etc. — Strawberries  may  be  covered 
at  any  time  after  growth  ceases  in  the  autumn.  If 
covered  very  early  and  thickly,  they  sometimes 
smother,  or  become  tender  before  severe  weather,  and 
suffer  later  on.  I  cover  about  November  I.*)  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  if  possible.  There  is  sometimes  much  freezing 
and  thawing  to  throw  out  plants  before  winter.  In 
such  cases  the  earlier  they  are  covered,  the  better. 
The  rule  is  to  wait  till  the  ground  is  frozen  hard, 
when  one  can  drive  anywhere  with  a  wagon  and 
deposit  the  materials  where  wanted.  Sometimes  the 
ground  does  not  freeze  hard  till  too  late.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  best  to  straddle  rows  with  the  wagon,  and 
cover  at  any  time  possible.  The  covering  should  be 
put  on  about  three  inches  deep,  and  it  will  settle  so  as 
to  be  but  one  inch  deep.  Some  people  are  afraid  to 
cover  strawberries,  especially  with  heavy  manure.  I 
never  knew  of  an  instance  where  the  plants  were  in¬ 
jured  when  the  covering  was  put  on  after  the  ground 
was  frozen  and  taken  off  before  growth  started;  even 
if  covered  deep.  l.  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


CAN  FARMERS  DO  WITHOUT  MIDDLEMEN? 

SOME  EXPERIENCE  AT  “  DIRECT  BUYING.” 

E.  H.  Watson,  page  743,  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
experience  with  middlemen  in  these  words,  “We  must 
do  without  the  service  of  middlemen  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  adds,  “  Manufacturers  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  direct  cash  trade  with  the  farmers,  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  present  system.”  I  wish  to  give  a  bit  of  my  own 
experience  in  the  hope  that  it  will  throw  a  little  light 
upon  this  vexed  question  of  getting  supplies  without 
paying  heavy  charges  to  middlemen. 

Some  years  ago,  I  began  buying  my  supplies  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis,  and  was  impressed  by  what  seemed 
to  me  the  exorbitant  charges  paid  by  my  neighbors. 
We  formed  an  organization,  one  of  whose  purposes 
was  the  buying  of  supplies  at  a  more  reasonable 
figure.  The  duty  of  buying  the  farm  implements  was 
aLssigned  to  me,  and  I  went  at  it  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  newly-fledged  philanthropist.  I  had  been  pretty 
successful  in  getting  my  farm  machinery  at  a  fair 
price,  and  wanted  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others 
who  seemed  to  fail  to  make  connections  with  the  low- 
priced  train.  My  regular  implement  dealer  readily 
agreed  to  supply  us  with  all  we  wanted  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  manufacturers’  prices.  He  was  a  good 
buyer,  taking  implements  in  quantity,  thus  saving 
freight,  and  as  he  had  confldence  that  I  would  not 
abuse  the  privilege,  he  readily  agreed  that  I  might 
have  access  to  his  price  list,  discounts,  and  all  that, 
and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  my  friends  that  I 
knew  the  first  cost  of  the  goods.  In  return,  we  were 
to  give  him  our  business,  were  to  pay  cash  with  the 
order,  and  were  to  pay  him  a  certain  small  per  cent 
for  ordering  the  goods.  This  seemed  a  good  thing.  He 
ran  no  risks  and  lost  no  time  trying  to  sell  to  us  ;  and 
we,  in  return,  were  to  get  the  advantage  of  his  prices 
on  big  orders,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  merits  of 
new  implements.  Of  course,  the  organization  was 
delighted.  This  was  business.  It  was  the  agreement 
that  these  cash  prices  should  be  confidential.  The 
justice  of  this  was  apparent,  as  our  dealer  could  not 
afford  to  sell  to  slow-paying  men  at  the  prices  made  us. 

Now  for  the  result.  We  bought  a  few  disc  harrows 
of  a  certain  make,  and  the  saving  was  quite  an  item. 
Then  one  farmer,  imagining  that  he  was  of  the  wise 
the  wisest,  went  to  a  dealer  in  another  town  trying  to 
beat  him  down,  using  our  dealer’s  price  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Of  course  this  agent  was  ready  to  cut  the  throat 
of  our  dealer.  The  only  comment  needed  is  that  that 
farmer  did  not  do  right,  but  he  is  typical  of  a  class  of 
men  who  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  a  good  thing 
when  offered  them  by  a  business  house.  Then  two 
others  wanted  a  sawmill.  1  went  to  our  dealer,  got 
manufacturers’  prices,  added  the  per  cent  of  our  dealer, 
and  found  that  we  could  get  the  mill  for  a  large  sum 
less  than  the  price  paid  by  some  other  parties  for  the 
same  mill.  How  happy  these  two  were.  So  was  I. 
Here  was  good  being  done.  One  was  not  living  in 
vain  by  a  long  shot.  The  two  men  said  that  they  had 
the  money  with  them,  but  thought  the  manufacturers 
might  hurry  up  the  shipment  if  no  money  were  sent 
until  the  mill  was  received,  J  knew  the  men  were  re¬ 


sponsible  in  a  financial  way,  and  told  the  dealer  so. 
He  said  it  made  no  difference  to  him.  Then  we  came 
home,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  having  spent  a  day  in 
the  rain.  As  we  neared  my  home,  one  of  these  two 
happy  brothers  asked  what  they  owed  me.  I  was  out 
some  cash  for  railway  expenses,  and  so  I  said  I  guessed 
they  should  pay  me  a  dollar.  They  ‘  ‘  kicked”  against 
the  charge,  as  I  had  done  some  work  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization,  and  “  they  should  pay  part 
of  the  expense.”  1  saved  them  a  large  sum  of  money, 
but  they  were  afraid  that  they  were  paying  my  whole 
charge,  and  others  would  get  their  favor  for  nothing. 
The  marvelous  smallness  of  some  men’s  souls,  is  a 
most  depressing  influence  in  this  life.  When  they 
realized  the  smallness  of  their  act,  they  begged  me  to 
take  the  money,  but  it  would  have  burned  a  hole  in 
my  pocket.  I  went  home  with  a  clearer  view  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  our  business  men.  The  mill 
came,  and  was  very  satisfactory.  The  new  owners 
took  it  eight  miles  from  home,  set  it  up  and  w’ent  to 
work.  Our  dealer  wrote  saying  that  he  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  money.  I  had  to  send  my  man  with  a  horse 
eight  miles  to  tell  those  men  to  pay  for  the  mill  at 
once.  They  did  so,  but  said  they  had  supposed  the 
dealer  could  come  after  his  own  money.  They  bought 
direct  for  cash,  ran  the  risk  of  apoplexy  It  their  joy 
over  the  saving,  and  then  wanted  all  the  advantages  (?) 
of  the  old  and  costly  way  of  getting  supplies.  The 
reader  may  say  that  these  two  men  are  exceptions.  I 
trust  that  they  are.  1  know  that  they  are  exceptions 
in  my  neighborhood.  But  they  can  be  found  nearly 
everywhere,  and  a  few  of  them  are  enough  to  disgust 
all  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  noted.  Manufac¬ 
turers  know  that  many  farmers  can  be  “  talked  into 
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buying.”  The  agent  “  hustles,”  and  the  hustler  wins. 
He  makes  sales,  and  sales  are  wanted.  The  farmer 
may  not  be  ready  to  buy,  but  the  agent  sells  to  him. 
A  poor  implement  in  the  hands  of  a  good  agent,  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  good  tool  that  has  no  agent. 

I  believe  in  buying  for  cash  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  retail  one,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  ; 
but  while  I  am  a  farmer,  and  my  sympathy  naturally 
rests  with  my  class,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  blame 
manufacturers  for  clinging  to  agents  and  big  retail 
prices,  until  consumers  learn  to  know  what  they  want, 
to  buy  only  what  they  want,  and  to  buy  strictly  for 
cash.  ALVA  AGEE. 

A  Manufacturer's  Fair  Statement. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  article  entitled 
“  Can  the  Manufacturers  Sell  Direct  to  the  Farmer  ?  ” 
in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  by  J.  E.  Wing.  I  know  that  you 
are  “  pitching  into  ”  the  middlemen  lately,  and  some 
of  them  deserve  what  you  may  give  them  ;  but  let  me 
say  to  you  after  an  experience  of  35  years  in  the 
agency  business,  that  implement  agents,  as  a  whole, 
have  not  earned  $1  a  day  for  the  time  spent  in  in¬ 
troducing  and  selling  agricultural  implements.  It  is 
true  that  some  have  earned  a  great  deal  more  than 
that ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  large  number  of  them, 
not  only  haven’t  earned  anything,  but  have  lost  their 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  is  a  very  difficult  man  to  deal 
with.  In  introducing  improved  machinery  during  the 
past  30  years,  especially  the  early  part  of  that  term, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  thrust  improvements  on  to 
farmers  about  as  you  would  thrust  a  ball  down  the 
throat  of  a  sick  horse  ;  and  the  cost  of  doing  that  has 
been  something  enormous.  As  business  men,  you 
will  see  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  farmer  has 
had  to  pay  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  admit 
that  there  is  no  injustice  in  that. 

If  farmers  will  adopt  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Wing,  viz.:  To  pay  “  cash  in  advance  of  order,”  or  pay 
in  a  reasonable  time,  they  will  not  need  to  subscribe 
$5  to  a  general  fund;  “hire  a  small  warehouse  and 
some  smart  young  man,”  and  charge  five  per  cent  on 
sales.  Let  them  buy  their  implements  out  and  out  as 
they  buy  other  commodities,  such,  for  instance,  as  feed, 
and  not  demand  a  trial  of  from  one  to  sixty  days,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  return  the  goods  in  a  damaged 
shape  and  pay  when  they  can  conveniently  do  so,  and 


they  can  save  considerable  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  deal  with  a  responsible  agent  who  keeps  a  stock 
open  for  inspection,  and  who  will  set  up  and  start  the 
machine  and  keep  a  supply  of  extra  parts  in  stock. 

D.  n.  NASH. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  WESTERN  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

In  a  recent  article,  I  pointed  out  some  changes  in 
beef  making  in  the  central  western  States.  One 
change  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  this  autumn — 
that  is  in  the  size  of  cattle  most  in  demand.  Until 
very  recent  years,  there  was  always  a  good  demand 
for  large,  thoroughly  fattened  cattle  for  the  “  Christ¬ 
mas  trade.”  The  demand  for  this  class  has  grown 
le.ss,  but  this  year  the  revulsion  in  .sentiment  has  been 
much  more  strongly  shown  than  ever  before.  It  has 
been  more  easy  to  sell  at  satisfactory  prices,  well- 
fattened  cattle  weighing  from  1,300  to  1,500  pounds, 
than  fatter  cattle  weighing  from  1,700  to  1,900  pounds. 
It  is  .said  that  cattle  of  the  latter  class  have  been  sold 
in  Chicago,  after  being  held  in  the  yards  for  several 
days,  at  considerably  less  than  was  paid  for  them  in 
the  country. 

At  the  recent  stock  show  in  Chicago,  there  was  but 
one  steer  weighing  over  2,000  pounds,  aside  from  two 
remarkably  large  steers,  not  entered  in  competition. 
One  of  these,  by  the  by,  pretty  certainly  illustrated 
the  po.ssibility  which  I  have  formerly  doubted — that 
of  producing  a  steer  weighing  4,000  pounds.  This 
steer  weighed  3,956  pounds  in  the  exhibition  hall. 
When  this  fat  stock  show  was  instituted,  steers  over 
four  years  old  were  frequently  shown.  For  several 
years,  premiums  were  offered  for  cattle  over  three 
and  under  four  years.  Of  recent  years,  three  years  is 
the  outside  limit  in  age. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  profitable  sale  of  very  young  steers.  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  from  24  to  32  months  is  about  the  most 
profitable  age  for  marketing  well-bred  and  well  cared 
for  steers  in  Illinois.  There  is  reaction,  not  only 
against  great  weight,  but  also  against  excessive  fat¬ 
ness.  The  salesmen  who  disposed  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  cattle  shown  at  the  fat  stock  show  reported 
them  too  large  and  too  fat. 

The  indications  of  higher  prices  for  good  beef  cattle 
grow  stronger.  Present  prices  afford  a  margin  of 
profit  in  many  cases.  The  large  number  of  poorly- 
fattened  stock  sent  forward  to  market,  the  certainty 
that  there  will  not  be  nearly  so  many  fattened  in  sev¬ 
eral  Western  States  as  in  former  years,  the  lessened 
number  being  fed  at  distilleries,  and  the  disinclination 
of  many  farmers  in  Illinois  to  purchase  feeders,  all 
suggest  an  advance  in  price  for  next  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Such  an  advance  has  been  looked  for  in  former 
years,  and  has  failed  to  come  ;  but  the  reasons  for  ex¬ 
pecting  it  now  are  good.  A  fact  that  will  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  this,  is  the  lessened  number  of  hogs  being  fed, 
and  the  probable  lessened  pig  crop  for  next  spring.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  in  consequence  of  the  drought 
in  several  Western  States,  fewer  hogs  have  been  fat¬ 
tened,  and  the  present  supply  is  small.  It  is  also  true 
that,  over  large  areas,  disease  has  destroyed  many 
hogs,  and  caused  the  sending  of  many  to  market  when 
quite  young  or  not  fully  fattened,  through  fear  that 
they  would  be  attacked.  G.  E.  morrow. 

Illinois.  _ _ 

WHAT  SAY? 

“New  Culture”  for  Market  Celery. — I  would  like 
the  opinions  of  celery  growers  as  to  the  advisability 
of  growing  celery  by  the  new  method,  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  The  market  here  demands  a  large  celery.  Can 
such  celery  be  grown  with  plenty  of  water,  or  is  the 
common  way  preferable  ?  e.  g.  c. 

Kansas. 

Honest  Apple  Testimony  Wanted. — What  is  the 
experience  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  with  the  following  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples:  Col  vert,  Kinnaird’s  Choice,  Utter 
Red,  Bietigheimer,  Cons,  McIntosh,  and  Babbitt  ?  I 
think  a  good,  honest  opinion  by  disinterested  parties, 
is  worth  10  times  as  much  as  the  overdone  descriptions 
in  most  catalogues.  j.  g.  k. 

Buckners,  Ky. 

R.  N.-Y. — There’s  a  good  chance  for  an  honest 
opinion. 

What  Soiling  Crops? — I  have  a  farm  of  100  acres, 
worth,  at  a  forced  sale,  SlOO  per  acre.  I  am  working 
into  the  fruit  business,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  am 
trying  to  make  ends  meet  and  improve  the  farm  by 
keeping  a  dairy  of  20  cows  and  30  to  40  hogs.  I  sell 
cream.  I  have  no  running  water  or  waste  land  for 
pasture.  With  labor  at  §15  to  §18  a  month,  I  feel  that 
I  can  better  afford  to  soil  than  to  keep  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  fences  for  pasturing.  My  soil  is  a  medium  clay 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  What  crops  would  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  for  soiling  ?  My  idea 
was  to  use  winter  rye  and  wheat.  Crimson  clover, 
Medium  clover.  Alfalfa,  oats  and  peas,  and  corn.  All 
the  crops  but  Alfalfa,  which  I  have  not  tried,  do  well 
on  my  soil.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  try  any  other 
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crops  ?  If  so,  what  could  be  used  to  advantage  to 
make  a  succession  ?  tamanen. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Corn  Cobs  and  Horses. — I  have  a  Tornado  machine 
for  cutting  corn  stalks,  and  I  am  using  it  to  cut  my 
corn  for  horses.  I  cut  shuck,  cob  and  corn,  which  is 
fed  just  as  it  is  cut.  I  am  told  the  cob  will  kill  the 
horses  eventually;  they  are  thriving  now. 

Richmond.  VIRGINIA. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  not  care  to  feed  such  fodder  to 
horses.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  danger  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  by  feeding  such  coarse  pieces  of 
dry  cob.  Farmers  near  the  Rural  Grounds  often  feed 
flnely  ground  and  sifted  cob  meal,  but  we  would  fear 
this  coarser  food.  What  do  our  readers  say  ? 

Rails  for  Ditches. — I  have  plenty  of  chestnut  rails 
around  my  meadow,  and  many  ditches  that  I  would 
like  to  cover.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  the  use  of 
rails  for  under-ground  drains?  If  so,  what  is  the  best 
way  of  making  the  drains  ?  Tiles  are  out  of  th^  ques¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  expense.  The  bottoms  of  the 
ditches  are  soft  muck.  The  meadow  which  furnishes 
me  with  rough  hay,  is  covered  with  an  aftermath  that 
interferes  with  making  hay  the  following  year.  Would 
it  injure  it  to  burn  it  off  in  the  winter  ?  E.  R.  m. 

North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  no  experience  with  rails  for 
ditches.  Those  who  have,  will  please  tell  us  about  it. 
There  will  be  no  harm  in  burning  off  the  meadows. 

Artichokes  for  Hogs. — Are  they  an  economical 
feed  for  hogs  to  gather  themselves  in  the  fleld,  water 
and  some  grain  being  supplied  in  addition  ?  Are  the 
hogs  fond  enough  of  the  tubers  to  eat  sufficient  for 
good  growth  ?  Will  they  make  a  first-cla.ss  quality  of 
meat  ?  In  Ontario,  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  pea-fed 
bacon  being  the  best  made  in  America;  it  is  superior  to 
the  corn-fed  stock  of  the  West,  and  we  would  not 
willingly  lower  the  reputation  of  our  meat.  11.  m. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  advice  is  to  give  artichokes  as  wide  a 
berth  as  pos.sible.  They  are  worse  than  any  weed  you 
can  get  into  the  ground,  while  their  feeding  value  is 
greatly  ovei*rated.  Better  stick  to  the  peas  if  you 
would  “  save  your  bacon.”  If  any  readers  have  the 
facts  with  which  to  upset  our  opinion,  we  will  give 
them  space  to  do  it  in. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

‘‘  New  Method  ”  with  Celery. — About  two  years 
ago,  a  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  explained  how  he  rai.sed 
celery  by  setting  the  plants  about  six  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  the  result  was  nice,  clean,  well-blanched 
celery.  As  my  family  are  all  celery  eaters,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  this  method  ;  so  last  year,  I  set  one-half 
of  my  celery  that  way,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  result  that  this  season  I  raised  it  all  that  way.  I 
first  spade  the  ground  well,  working  in  hen  manure 
and  ashes.  I  keep  the  gi*ound  well  raked  to  keep  back 
and  kill  any  weeds  that  might  start,  as  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  killing  all  weeds  before  they  get  to  be 
weeds  in  any  crop.  After  setting  the  plants,  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  keep  the  ground  hoed  or  raked  between 
the  plants,  so  that  it  will  not  bake  or  crust  over  until 
the  crop  gets  so  it  will  cover  the  ground  ;  it  will  then 
look  after  itself  until  it  gets  its  growth.  1  have  prac¬ 
ticed  setting  up  boards  around  the  bed,  say,  20  inches 
high,  and  this  is  all  the  covering  required.  My  plot 
this  year  was  only  six  by  eight  feet,  but  it  gave  me  180 
large  bunches,  well  blanched,  tender  and  entirely  free 
from  earth  in  the  heart.  There  should  have  been  a 
few  more  bunches,  but  as  I  had  no  extra  plants,  I  did 
not  replace  those  that  failed  to  stand  transplanting. 
I  shall  try  the  same  method  altogether  hereafter. 

North  Mehoopany,  Pa.  o.  v.  l. 

Large  Eggs  or  Small. — If  feed  does  not  influence 
the  size  of  eggs,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  correspondents  on 
page  776  aver,  conditions  certainly  do.  One  of  my 
breeding  pens  of  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  was  selected  last 
spring,  because  they  were  laying  such  wonderfully 
large  eggs.  The  hens  were  four  years  old,  and  the 
largest  pure  Leghorns  I  ever  saw.  They  had  free 
farm  range,  excellent  care,  and  were  doing  “their 
level  best.”  When  the  breeding  season  arrived,  I  put 
them  into  a  roomy  house  with  a  small  out-of-door  run, 
provided  them  with  plenty  of  green  food  in  addition 
to  the  same  kind  of  ration  which  they  had  before. 
They  laid  as  well  as  they  did  in  a  free  range,  but  the 
eggs  grew  smaller  and  smaller  until,  before  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  was  over,  I  could  not  have  told  them  from 
the  eggs  from  the  other  pen  of  young  hens.  A  com¬ 
mon  hen  which  laid  a  brown  egg,  was  put  with  them, 
and  the  same  result  was  observed  in  her  eggs. 
Whether  it  was  the  choice  tid-bits  which  these  hens 
found  for  themselves  in  free  range,  or  whether  it  was 
the  change  in  their  surroundings,  I  do  not  know;  but 
the  result  was  very  evident. 

Mr.  Ordway  suggests  infusing  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Wyandotte  blood  into  Southern  flocks  with  the  intent 
to  increase  the  size  of  their  eggs.  I  cannot  speak  for 


the  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  one  of  the  greatest  faults 
which  1  found  in  the  Wyandottes  when  I  bred  them, 
was  the  small  size  of  their  eggs.  They  were  not  a  bit 
larger  than  the  average  Brown  Leghorn,  and  nothing 
like  so  large  as  the  ones  which  I  have  described. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  s.  a.  little. 


[Every  qiiei’y  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  iu  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 


A  “  Power  Converter  ”  for  Windmills. 


L.  H.  N.,  Friendship,  IFts. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  reprint 
the  cut  of  the  power  converter  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  April  23,  1892  ?  We  have  a  windmill  with  a 
40-foot  tower,  used  solely  for  pumping  water.  Can  it 
not  be  used  to  churn,  shell  corn,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — The  contrivance  is  shown  at  Fig.  224.  It  is 
known  as  the  Little  (Bant  power  converter.  The  rod 
of  the  windmill  is  attached,  as  shown,  to  an  arm  that 
works  on  a  pivot.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pivot,  are 
two  arms  which  are  attached  to  strong  springs  at  one 
side,  and  two  rods  which  reach  to  the  wheel  on  the 
other.  You  can  see  that  as  the  arms  work  up  and 
down,  they  turn  the  wheels  over  and  over  and  thus 
create  a  rotary  power  as  well  as  an  up-and-down  force. 
A  neat  house  is  built  over  this  device,  and  various  ap¬ 
pliances,  shown  in  the  cut,  are  gi’ouped  around  it  so 
that  the  wind  is  made  to  pump  water,  grind  feed  and 
fodder,  shell  corn,  and  churn.  These  “  converters  ” 
were  advertised  quite  extensively  some  years  ago.  We 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  pi’oved  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  or  not.  What  do  our  readers  say  about  it  ? 


Cotton-Hull  Ashes  and  Muck. 

W.  P.  T.,  liucTuitunna,  Miss. — I  am  scraping  out  a 
pond  of  black,  sticky  muck,  and  would  like  to  com¬ 
post  it  with  something  before  applying  it  to  the  land. 
I  wish  to  apply  it  the  first  of  March  to  land  on  which 
I  shall  plant  cabbage  and  cucumbers  and,  also  wish  to 
use  it  in  the  holes  where  I  intend  to  plant  1,000  pear 
ti’ees  and  5,000  grape  vines.  I  am  afraid  it  will  get 
hard  and  lumpy  when  it  gets  dry  enough  to  move. 

Ans. — Of  course  there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  that 
muck  analyzes.  In  a  general  way,  .such  substances  are 
valuable  only  for  their  nitrogen,  as  they  contain  but 
little  pota.sh  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  nitrogen  is  not 
usually  very  available,  and  the  muck  is  likely  to  be 
sour.  To  correct  these  faults,  the  rule  is  to  compost 
the  muck  with  lime  and  add  substances  containing 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  To  do  that  here,  we 
would  pile  the  muck  in  layers,  with  lime,  muriate  of 
pota.sh,  and  ground  bone  scattered  over  the  pile  as 
made  up.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  cotton-hull 
ashes  which  will  answer  every  purpose  for  composting 
the  muck. 

Fertility  in  Buckwheat  Hulls. 

E.  C.  B.,  East  Masonville,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  buckwheat  hulls  to  be  used  as  bedding  ? 
Have  they  any  particular  manurial  value  of  them¬ 
selves  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  these  hulls  contains  about  10  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  11  of  potash,  and  only  a  trace  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  with  a  comparative  value  of  about  32.25. 
Of  course,  this  fertility  is  not  very  available  ;  in  fact, 
the  hulls  are  hardly  worth  considering  for  immediate 
manuring.  They  make  one  of  the  best  of  absorbents, 
particularly  for  poultry  floors. 

Is  Outdoor  Sub-Irrigation  Possible  ? 

H.  R.  H.,  Coventry,  Conn. — Given,  about  15  acres  of 
land,  probably  .sandy  loam,  lying  nearly  level.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  lot,  is  a  small  pond  and  never-failing 
stream.  Will  it  pay  to  sub-irrigate  the  whole  field — 
probably  nearly  all  could  be  reached  by  laying  tile — 
and  yet  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  tile  will  serve  to 
drain  it  when  wet,  and  irrigate  in  dry  times  ?  How 
close  should  the  tiles  be  to  irrigate,  and  what  size 
would  be  needed  ?  Probably  there  is  not  much  need 
of  draining,  but  would  the  irrigating  pay  on  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  ?  What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of 
such  work,  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — My  experience  with  sub-irrigation  has  been 
confined  mostly  to  the  greenhouse,  although  I  com¬ 
menced  out  of  doors  first.  I  must  confess  not  to  have 
made  much  progress  out  of  doors,  and  none  at  all  in 
combining  sub-irrigation  and  drainage,  although  the 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  combining  the  two  are  : 

1.  Drain  tile  should  be  two  feet  or  more  underground, 
while  sub-irrigating  tile  ought  to  be  as  near  the  sur¬ 
face  as  possible  and  still  be  out  of  the  way.  2.  Drain 
tile  require  some  fall,  but  sub-irrigating  tile  must  be 


nearly  level,  or  some  provision  made  to  check  the  too 
rapid  flow  of  water  to  the  lower  end.  3.  There  are 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  managing  long  runs 
of  sub-irrigating  tile,  so  as  to  get  a  uniform  flow  at  all 
points. 

It  can  do  no  harm  to  name  these  obstacles,  even 
though  no  way  is  pointed  out  to  get  around  them.  On 
swamps,  where  the  water  table  is  not  far  below  the 
surface,  sub-irrigation  is  sometimes  practiced,  by 
damming  up  the  outlet,  causing  the  water  to  back  up 
in  the  drains  ;  but  if  one-  attempt  to  stop  the  lower 
end  of  a  drain  tile,  and  to  let  the  water  into  the  upper 
end,  he  will  find  quite  another  condition  of  affairs. 
The  water  will  run  out  of  the  joints  near  the  lower 
end  much  faster  than  at  any  point  above,  and  unequal 
watering  will  be  the  result.  Pieces  of  tin  slipped  into 
the  joints,  at  frequent  intervals,  will  stop  the  flow 
sufficiently  to  cause  an  equal  distribution.  This  plan 
works  well  in  the  greenhouse,  on  benches  with  a  slope, 
but  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the  way  out  of  doors, 
not  present  in  the  house.  On  the  whole,  I  doubt  if 
the  combination  is  practicable,  except  in  the  case 
mentioned. 

With  regard  to  distance  between  the  rows  of  tile  for 
sub-irrigating,  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience 
only,  on  clay  soil,  where  eight  feet  was  found  to  be 
the  extreme  limit,  with  the  tile  about  one  foot  under 
ground.  Perhaps  they  might  be  laid  further  apart  on 
sandy  soil.  Three-inch  tile  answers  very  well,  but  the 
exact  size  seems  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  In  clay  soil,  the  cost,  here,  would  approximate 
375  per  acre  if  23^-inch  tile  were  used.  This  would 
pay,  for  the  crops  named,  provided  everything  worked 
well.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  sub-irriga¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  ideal  method  of  applying  water  to  the 
soil,  especially  to  clay  soil,  as  it  prevents  baking,  and 
has  very  decidedly  beneficial  effects  mechanically. 
The  problem  is  to  find  a  plan  which  will  work  on  a 
considerable  scale.  It  is  easy  enough  to  irrigate 
small  beds  in  this  manner,  and  level  fields  in  some 
cases,  but  even  where  everything  looks  favorable, 
unexpected  difficulties  often  appear,  such  as  porous 
subsoil  and  uneven  watering,  owing  to  differences  in 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  the  manner  of  laying  the  tile, 
etc.  This  may  not  sound  very  helpful  to  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  learn  how  to  sub-irrigate  (and  there  are  many 
such)  ;  but  if  there  is  any  one  who  can  tell  us  how  to 
do  it,  outside  of  the  greenhouse  and  small  beds  in  the 
garden,  he  will  save  a  great  many  from  making  mis¬ 
takes,  and,  like  myself,  coming  out  with  but  little  to 
show  for  them.  w.  J.  green.  ' 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Ground  Green  Bone  and  Oyster  Shells. 

S.  H.,  Central  Islip,  L.  I. — 1.  I  can  get  ground  green 
bone  from  a  hotel.  Will  it  pay  to  mix  land  plaster 
with  it  ?  If  so,  how  much  pla.ster  to  a  ton  of  bone  ? 
2.  I  can  also  get  ground  (unburned)  oyster  shells  at  a 
cost  of  32.20  per  ton  freight.  Are  they  worth  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  understand  just  what  is  meant 
by  “ground  green  bone.”  If  it  is  fresh  bones  cut  by  a 
bone  cutter  into  a  pasty,  hash -like  mass,  and  is  wanted 
for  fertilizer,  we  would  use  enough  land  plaster  to  dry 
it  thoroughly.  Mix  the  plaster  thoroughly  with  the 
bone,  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer.  2.  Unless  you 
are  pretty  sure  that  your  soil  needs  lime,  we  would 
not  buy  the  ground  shells  for  a  fertilizer. 

Corn  Cobs  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  B.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. — What  are  corn  cobs  worth 
for  manure  ?  I  can  get  them  for  drawing  from  the 
mill  about  two  miles. 

Ans. — As  compared  with  fertilizers,  a  ton  of  corn 
cobs  will  be  worth  not  over  50  cents,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  such  fertility  available  is  to  burn  them 
and  use  the  ashes.  The  question  is,  will  they  pay  (as 
fuel)  the  cost  of  hauling  ? 

Fertilizers  for  Orchards;  Tuberculosis. 

M.  H.,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. — 1.  My  apple  orchard  is 
in  good  order  and  plowed.  What  fertilizer  would  be 
best  to  use  for  fruit,  one  analyzing  as  follows  :  am¬ 
monia,  1  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  8  per  cent,  pot¬ 
ash,  18  per  cent,  or  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  ?  I 
intend  to  use  some  manure  for  potatoes  on  a  clover 
sod.  2.  How  soon  in  stables  infested  with  tubercu¬ 
losis,  would  it  show  in  cows  placed  there  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  doubt  if  you  can  do  better  than  to  use 
muriate  of  potash  and  a  good  quality  of  finely-ground 
bone — three  parts  bone  to  one  of  potash.  2.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  when  tuberculosis  would  show  itself. 
It  will  depend  largely  on  the  general  health  of  the 
cows — the  strongest  will  resist  it  longest. 

Ashes,  Chestnuts  and  Potato  Scab. 

A.  B.  L.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  wish  to  know  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  tan-bark  ashes.  What  is  the  analy¬ 
sis  ?  2.  Can  chestnuts  be  grafted  on  any  other  nut 
tree  ?  If  so,  what  ?  3.  How  is  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  used  to  prevent  scab  on  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  An  average  sample  contains  36  pounds  of 

potash  and  27  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  ton _ 

worth  about  33.25,  or  not  far  from  one-third  the  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  average  wood  ashes.  2.  No.  3.  The  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  is  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  100  gallons.  Just  before  planting,  the 
seed  tubers  are  soaked  for  an  hour  in  this  liquid. 
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Potato  Sprouts  a  Success. 

J.  C.  IL,  Nkw  Washington,  Pa. — In  the 
spring  of  1892,  I  received  a  peck  of  pota¬ 
toes  called  the  North  Pole,  which  are 
very  early.  As  we  cannot  plant  potatoes 
before  about  May  1,  they  will  sprout, 
some  of  the  sprouts  being  four  to  six 
inches  long.  Last  spring,  I  thought  1 
would  try  some  of  the  sprouts,  so  1  took 
enough  to  set  209  hills,  setting  four  plants 
to  the  hill.  1  set  them  so  that  they  wei’e 
just  about  even  with  the  surface.  This 
put  the  roots  about  six  inches  in  the 
ground,  and  after  they  came  up,  1  hilled 
them  a  little.  I  cut  the  tubers  of  some 
potatoes  and  planted  them  beside  the 
sprouts.  The  sprouts  came  on  about  a 
week  earlier  than  the  ones  from  the  seed 
pieces,  and  were  about  that  much  ahead 
all  through  the  season.  When  digging 
time  came,  1  found  that  the  tubers  from 
the  sprouts  were  about  a  half  larger  than 
the  ones  from  the  seed  pieces.  These  seed 
pieces  were  not  the  ones  from  which  the 
sprouts  were  taken.  1  have  saved  some 
of  the  tubers  from  the  sprouts  for  seed, 
and  will  plant  some  sprouts  from  them 
next  year  and  see  whether  the  tubers  will 
still  increase  in  size,  as  they  are  larger 
from  the  sprouts  this  year  than  any  1 
raised  last  year.  They  were  also  earlier, 
being  ready  for  table  use  in  just  six 
weeks  from  planting. 


peach  trees  (mail)  set  out  last  spring, 
1893,  which  have  made  an  astonishing 
growth  and  several  bore  fruit.  I  have 
two  peach  trees  (mail)  set  out  in  1892, 
which  were  heavily  loaded  and  a  large 
number  were  thinned  out.  When  the 
peaches  arrived  at  maturity,  the  trees 
were  a  fine  sight  and  the  fruit  large  and 
well  flavored.  Trees  grow  nine  months 
in  the  year  here,  and  the  climate  is  so 
favorable  that  one  can  plant  from  the 
nursery  one  year,  and  have  some  fruit 
the  following.  The  same  may  be  .said  of 
the  vine.  1  set  out  some  French  chest¬ 
nuts  this  year,  and  (^uite  a  number  of 
trees  bore  burrs — and  one  tree  had  a  few 
nuts.  The  grapes  borne  on  vines  set  out 
last  year,  were  to  a  tenderfoot,  simply 
magnificent  as  to  size  and  flavor  ;  all  of 
which  we  may  a.scribe  to  the  effects  of 
this  <il()riA)Us  climate. 

Rotten  Eggs  for  Motes, 

J.  L.,  luviNG,  .Mich. — 1  buried  rotten 
eggs  in  the  mole  furrows  last  summer, 
and  not  a  mole  dug  another  bit  there. 
In  four  different  places,  it  cleared  them 
fi'om  the  garden.  I  put  the  eggs  in  the 
furrow,  then  pushed  the  trowel  through 
them  and  there  was  no  odor  above  the 
ground.  Why  are  they  not  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  ?  Try  it. 

K.  N.-Y. — There  is  not  much  fertility 
in  an  egg.  The  sub.stances  that  made 
the  awful  smell  are  of  little  value  for 
fertilizer.  There  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  all  is  not  plant  food  that 
has  an  offensive  odor. 

A  Chestnut  Problem. 


“  A  Hard  Road  in  Sand.  ” 

xM iDDLKHUKV,  Vt. — If  xM .  Y.  Wants  a 
cheap,  good  road  on  sand,  he  should  put 
coarse  gravel  on  the  sand,  about  a  foot 
thick.  If  he  get  good  gravel  that  will 
pack,  he  will  have  a  road  that  will  last 
for  years. 

R.  N.-Y. — .Suppo.se  there  is  no  good 
gravel  near  him.  W'hat  shall  he  import  f 

Butter  or  Beef. 

P.  B.  C. ,  Catonsvii.i.e,  Mh. — The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  on  page  T?.*),  asks  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  profitableness  of  butter 
or  beef,  in  a  four-year-old.  1  once  sold  a 
four-year-old  steer  that  weighed  900 
pounds,  for  and  shortly  afterwards 
we  sold  a  four-year-old  cow  for  $90.  The 
cow  and  steer  were  both  Jerseys — bad 
for  the  steer  and  good  for  the  cow.  But 
suppose  the  steer  had  been  a  Short-horn, 
had  weighed  1,000  pounds,  and  had 
brought  five  cents  per  pound  !  This 
would  have  made  but  $80;  while  to  the 
favor  of  the  cow  must  be  added  two  calves 
at  $ii  each,  and  a  year's  butter  yield  at 
$40.  This  gives  $00  in  favor  of  butter. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  price  for  a  grade  cow.  It 
was,  but  the  purchaser  was  a  man  who 
would  rather  pay  a  high  price  for  a  good 
cow,  than  a  low  price  for  a  poor  cow. 
But  even  if  we  strike  off"  $20  from  the 
price  of  the  cow,  and  $10  fi’om  the  butter 
yield,  we  still  have  a  balance  of  $30  to 
the  favor  of  the  cow,  while  to  this  must 
be  added  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
feed  eaten  by  the  cow  and  the  steer. 

A  Big  California  Grape  Story. 

B.  M.  B.,  Undine,  Cah. — I  set  out  the 
Carman  grape  vine  in  the  spring  of  1893 
in  a  favorable  piece  of  ground  in  my 
orchard,  which  was  just  then  planted. 
It  grew  with  vigor,  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  this  J’^ear,  I  made  a  frame  for  it 
to  climb  upon.  It  bore  over  100  bunches — 
75  of  which  were  made  into  jelly — the 
rest  we  ate ;  the  flavor  is  very  fine. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  bunches  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  vine,  they  were  not 
very  large.  The  coming  year,  1  shall 
trim  the  vine  more  closely,  and  notallow 
so  many  bunches  to  remain.  The  11. 
N.-Y.  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  .system 
pursued  here  in  raising  the  vine,  follows 
the  European  standards,  but  in  treating 
the  Carman  I  endeavored  to  follow  the 
American.  It  would  greatly  surprise  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  they  see 
trees  received  by  mail  one  year,  set  out 
and  the  next  year  bear  fruit.  I  have  six 


J.  M.  C.,  Five  Cokneks,  N.  Y. — 1  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  articles  that 
have  appeai’ed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time 
to  time  on  chestnut  culture,  and  in  the 
experience  of  correspondents  in  prop¬ 
agating  the  trees,  particularly  that  of  a 
correspondent  a  few  weeks  since^  who 
had  a  tree  that  failed  to  produce  fruit 
from  lack  of  fertilization.  It  is  a  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  fact  in  this  locality,  that 
a  chestnut  tree  standing  alone  will  bear 
nothing  but  burrs.  I  have  a  chestnut 
tree  grown  from  a  nut  planted  some  15 
years  since.  There  is  no  other  tree  of 
the  species,  I  think,  within  a  mile.  It 
annually  bears  bushels  of  burrs,  but  not 
more  than  from  10  to  20  nuts  each  year, 
and  those  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  in  the  top  of  the  tree.  What  1 
can't  understand  is,  that  if  an  individual 
tree  has  the  power  of  reproduction,  why 
it  would  not  produce  more  largely  and 
the  nuts  be  more  generally  distributed 
through  the  tree. 

Another  Early  Cosmos. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Amkricus,  Ga. — II.  N. 
Smith,  page  747,  may  have  “an  extra  early 
Cosmos,”  but  another  Smith  is  on  the 
same  line.  In  striving  to  perfect  a  double 
Cosmos  (which  I  am  now  satisfied  cannot 
be  perpetuated,  if  attained,  except  from 
cuttings,  as  when  full  double  they  ma- 
tui'e  few,  if  any,  perfect  seeds.)  I  pre¬ 
served  seed  from  the  blooms  which  most 
nearly  approached  the  double,  and 
planted  them  this  year.  My  memoran¬ 
dum  of  results  reads  :  “  Seeds  planted 
under  glass,  February  8,  and  transplanted 
to  field  in  March.  Bloomed  April  15,  and 
seed  gathered  Ma^'^  8.  Plant  18  inches 
high.”  A  freeze  coming  on  in  March, 
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Poor  Digestion 

Leads  to  Nervousness,  fretfulness,  pee¬ 
vishness,  chronic  Dyspepsia  and  great 
misery.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  rem¬ 
edy.  It  tones  the  stomach,  creates  an 
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appetite  and  gives 
a  relish  to  food.  It 
makes  pure  blood  and 
gives  healthy  action 
to  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  cures  nervousness  by  feeding 
the  nerves  upon  pure  blood.  Take  it  now. 


Cures 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25c. 


these  iilants  were  entirely  covered  with 
earth,  and  kept  so  for  more  than  a  week, 
which  retarded  all  and  destroyed  some. 
The  blooms  were  of  the  same  size  as  the 
pure  white  or  Pearl  and  were  white.  If 
they  had  been  left  under  glass,  or  the 
freeze  had  not  come,  they  would  have 
bloomed  in  March.  If  I  had  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  come  so  near  getting  what  I 
ivanted,  and  then  been  set  back  for  years, 
when  striving  to  fix  a  new  thing,  I  would 
be  elated  at  securing  this  result;  but  next 
season  may  show  that  the  seed  saved  will 
grow  seven  feet  and  not  bloom  until 
September.  Still,  so  far,  I  have  regular 
size  blooms  earlier  than  any  one  else, 
and  the  only  dwarf  plants.  May  their 
stature  grow  less  rather  than  greater. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  HARDY  EVERGREENS. 

Now  is  just  the  time  that  we  would 
like  to  have  our  friends  study  hardy 
evergreen  trees  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  select  next  spring  tho.se  best  suited  to 
their  climate.  Spring — early  spring — is 
the  time  to  plant ;  never  in  the  fall  or 
late  summer  as  many  advise.  At  any 
rate  that  is  our  judgment.  We  write 
only  from  experience.  Upon  our  own 
grounds  we  would  not  hesitate  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  June,  July,  August,  September, 
October  or  November.  The  evergreen 
needs  a  constant  supply  of  moisture. 
That  is  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 
Were  it  desirable,  we  would  not  hesitate 
to  move  any  coniferous  tree  from  one 
lilace  to  another  in  our  own  grounds 
during  July  or  August.  But  we  would 
be  mighty  careful  to  preserve  all — or 
most — of  the  roots  and  as  much  of  the 
soil  as  we  could  in  the  transfer.  Then, 
if  the  weather  were  dry,  we  would,  after 


compacting  the  soil  thoroughly  about 
the  roots  in  its  new  home,  water  it  copi¬ 
ously  and  mulch  a  circle  not  less  than 
three  feet  in  diameter  heavily  with  pine 
needles,  straw,  old  manure,  grass,  or 
loose  refuse  substance  of  almost  any 
kind.  The  tree  would  live.  But  if,  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm,  dry  weather  of  summer, 
the  roots  of  an  evergreen  be  exposed  to 
the  air;  if  it  be  taken  up  carelessly,  with¬ 
out  adhering  soil  and  planted  without 
the  care  we  have  above  noted,  it  will  die 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Transplant 
evergreens  [in  this  climate]  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked,  is  the  rule  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  impress  upon  its  readers. 
A  deciduous  tree  may  be  transplanted  at 
any  time,  during  the  period  of  leafless¬ 
ness.  But  an  evergreen  is  never  without 
its  leaves.  The  leaves  depend  upon  the 
roots  for  support.  If  the  roots  cannot 
act,  the  leaves  mu.st  die  which  means  the 
death  of  the  tree. 

Again,  never  remove  the  lower  or  low¬ 
est  branches  of  an  evergreen.  They  will 
never  be  replaced.  Gone  for  once,  they 
are  always  gone.  I’rune  from  the  top. 
Cut  in,  or  back,  the  lower  branches  if 
you  wish,  but  preserve  them.  An  ever¬ 
green  with  its  lower  branches  removed 
is  shorn  of  its  most  telling  beauty.  The 
branches  should  rest  upon  the  ground, 
and  to  secure  this,  the  tree  should  be 
pruned  from  the  top  downward.  A 
stocky,  luxuriant  growth  may  be  insured 
in  this  way,  and  in  no  other. 

The  Weeping  HExMlock. — Sixteen  years 
ago,  our  Weeping  hemlock  was  purchased 
from  the  old  firm  of  R.  B.  Parsons  «fe  Co. , 
(no  longer  in  existence)  of  Flushing,  L.  I. 
It  was  planted  near  the  house  in  dry  soil 
in  a  southeastern  exposure.  It  could  not 
stand  the  heat  and  dryness,  as  was 
plainly  shown  by  the  injury  to  the  leaves 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  It  was  re¬ 
moved  to  its  present  place,  which  is  lower 
and  moister,  two  or  three  years  after. 


FORTY  niLLlON  CAKE5  YEARLY. 

THE  PROCTEF?  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’TI. 


XlUARTER  OF  CENTURY  PEP. 


s^BgaSWATER  PROOFS 

No  RUST  nor  RATTEE.  Outlaslt  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  !Siib»>titute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  iStaeatbintc  of  Eame  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
Ihe  FAY  JBAxMLLA  KOOHNU  tO.,  CAMDEK^  J. 


5IBA1I  SOILED  'iSliMSjAfofPoi 

use  in  Dairies,  baundries.  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  ana  other  uses.  Address: 
J •  K.  PURINTON.  <fe  CO.,  Dks  Moines,  1a. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


P  ANN  IMIS  machinery  and  SUFPLIE.S. 
UHnillllU  D.  G.  TBExNCH  CO..  Chicago,  111., 


and  Farnham,  N.  T. 


Mention  this  paper. 


FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 
Wood  or  metai  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  large  shops  by  using 
our  New  Ixahor-Saving  xMa- 
chinery,  latest  and  most  approved 
for  practical  shop  use;  also  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools,  Home  Training, 
etc.  CMtalngue  free. 

SENECxY  FxATxTxS  MEG.  CO., 
28  Water  St.,  Sene'^a  Falls,  N.  Y, 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  winter  courses  begin  January  3, 18S15.  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1895.  For  announce¬ 
ment  address  1.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED~Sta',“"S2S 

superintendent,  who  has  been  with  me  several  years, 
and  who  I  found  unusually  competent  and  reliable. 
Please  apply  Fobdyce  S.  Caldwell,  2  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


lY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
bowing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 

rom  6  to  9  cords  dally.  First  order^cures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

Utl  fA  249  8.  Jefferson  St..  Chleaso.  HI. 


CJIDU  CflD  CAI  C— 189  acres,  $3,850.  Good 
rAlllll  ruil  wALEL  buildings;  all  kinds  of 

fruit;  no  sand,  no  stones;  good  markets;  six  hours’ 
ride  south  of  New  Y'ork.  Part  cash;  balance  mort¬ 
gage.  A.  H.  LOVEJOY,  Kingston,  Md. 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

500  Improved  and  unimproved  farms ;  500  town  lots 
and  Villa  sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  in  the 
South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James  River 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &xD.  Co!]  Claremont,  Va. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness  stamp  ^or  ^our  80-page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

we  Sell  Custom  Hand-made  Oak  Leather  Harness  gifect to  congumejs  aWho^ 

as  well  as  If  here  in  person,  with  the  guarantee  that  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  A  Single  Buggy  Harness  for  $7 ;  a  Double  Light  Driving  Harness,  $20;  a  Team  Harness,  $16.  As  we 
manufacture  our  own  work,  we  make  to  order  what  you  want.  King:  &  Co.,  Mfrs.,  10  Church  St..  Owego,  N.  Y 
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and  has  there  grown  luxuriantly.  It  is 
six  feet  in  height  and  ten  in  diameter, 
being  nearly  as  broad  at  the  top  as  at  the 
base,  while  the  top  is  so  wavy  and  level 
as  to  invite  one  to  lie  upon  it  as  upon  a 
mattress.  No  other  tree  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  more  admired  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  is  a  more  sym¬ 
metrical  specimen  anywhere  to  be  found. 

■Mr.  S.  H.  Parsons  has  a  specimen  in  his 
home  grounds  (Flashing,  N.  Y.)  that  is 
2()  years  old,  being  one  of  the  first  to  be 
grafted  and  grown  after  its  discovery  in 
the  grounds  of  W.  II.  Sargent  (FLshkill, 
N.  Y.)  in  18()1.  This  specimen  is  about 
II  feet  high  and  13  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  fountain-like  Weeping  hemlock  is  the 

Weeping  Norway  Spruce,  which  is 
as  remarkable  for  its  irregular,  lawless, 
erratic  growth  among  evergreens  as  the 
Weeping  beech  among  deciduous  trees. 
As  a  striking  example  of  coarseness, 
rigidity  and  deformity,  this  tree  may  be 
permitted  to  .stand  at  the  head  of  coni¬ 
fers,  and  yet  a  single  specimen  is  desir¬ 
able  for  the  very  faults  which  would 
render  its  employment  in  numbers  pain¬ 
fully  objectionable. 

Nordmann’s  Fir. — A  little  specimen  of 
this  splendid  fir  was  planted  1(5  years 
ago.  It  is  now  10  feet  high,  luxuriant  in 
foliage  from  the  ground  to  the  very  tip, 
without  a  sign  of  having  sustained  in¬ 
jury  from  any  cau.se  whatever.  It  is 
said  to  be  hardy  in  Rochester,  and  may 
endure  still  more  trying  climates.  The 
leaves  are  from  1  to  1%  inch  in  length, 
broader  than  those  of  the  Ralsam  Fir 
ji-ibe,  of  a  dark,  very  glossy  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  while  the  under  surface 
is,  like  the  blue  spruce,  covered  with  a 
light  bloom  which  botanists  call  glau¬ 
cous.  Our  actual  experience  with  this 
noble  tree  is  confined  to  this  one  speci¬ 
men,  and  if  judged  by  that  we  should 
pronounce  it  for  this  soil  and  climate  the 
queen  of  the  fir  family,  Abies  (Picea) 
Concolor,  with  which  our  experience  is 
confined  to  a  dozen  Colorado  seedlings 
planted  five  years  ago,  may  prove  to  be 
hardier,  of  faster  growth  and  in  other 
ways  more  desirable.  A  lifetime  is  re¬ 
quired  to  judge  with  a  becoming  posi¬ 
tiveness  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Nordmann’s  Fir  from  the  Adshar  and 
Crimean  Mountains  and  our  own  Con- 
color,  as  they  may  deport  themselves  in 
middle  and  older  age  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States.  Rut  sure  it  is,  that,  were 
we  striving  to  plant  our  home  grounds 
with  the  choicest  of  evergreen  trees,  we 
should  not  omit  either  the  Nordmann  or 
the  Concolor. 

The  Oriental  spruce  growing  in  our 
experiment  grounds  was  planted  there 
14  years  ago.  It  is  now  about  12  feet 
high  and  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
ground.  It  has  never  been  injured  by 
insects,  heat,  cold  or  drought.  Those 
who  have  not  made  a  study  of  trees 
might  easily  take  it  to  be  a  Norway 
spruce,  but  an  examination  shows  dis¬ 
tinctive  parts  and  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
Its  dark  green  masses  of  foliage  break 
into  irregular  growths  and  there  is  little 
of  the  separated  layers  of  horizontal 
branches  seen  in  the  Norway.  The 
thickly  clothed  branches  near  the  base 
are  here  and  there  pendulous,  while 
again  they  extend  out  beyond  a  sym- 
me\rical,  forming  bays  and  making  the 
light  and  shadow  well  defined. 

The  Oriental  spruce  Abies  (Picea)  ori- 
entalis,  is  a  native  of  the  region  about  the 
Black  Sea  and  is  said  to  grow  to  a  height 
of  75  feet.  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
specimen  is  of  rather  slow  growth.  Nor- 
ways  set  out  at  the  same  time  are  at 
least  one-third  taller. 

We  shall  speak  of  other  choice  ever¬ 
greens  next  week. 


The  Miller  Red  raspberry  is  a  new  va¬ 
riety,  introduced  by  Slaymaker  &  Son, 
Dover,  Del.  It  has  been  fruited  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dover  for  some  10  years,  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  growers  who  saw  more 
profit  in  marketing  the  fruit  than  in  sell¬ 
ing  plants.  The  claims  made  for  the  Mil¬ 


ler  Red  are  (1)  that  it  ripens  with  the 
earliest  ;  (3)  that  the  plants  equal  any 
other  variety  in  productiveness  ;  (3)  that 
it  has  no  equal  as  a  shipper  ;  (4)  that  the 
variety  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  (5)  that  the 
quality  of  the  berries  is  unsurpassed  ; 
(6)  that  the  color  is  bright ;  (7)  that  the 
berry  is  as  large  as  Cuthbert,  holding  its 
size  to  the  end  of  the  season,  round  in 
shape  and,  last,  that  it  holds  its  bright 
red  color  after  shipment  longer  than  any 
other  variety.  These  are  sweeping 
claims,  the  soundness  of  which  35  plants, 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  may  enable 
us  to  verify  in  due  time . 

“  On  pagre  776,”  writes  Mr.  H.  O.  Mead,  “  under 
the  heading,  ‘Some  Truths  About  Japan  Plums,’  I 
think  you  are  in  error  when  you  say  that  they  do 
not  bear  on  last  season’s  wood  the  same  as  the 
peach.  I  send  you  samples  of  both  Satsuma  and 
Burbank  growth  of  this  season.  If  you  fail  to 
find  any  buds,  put  in  shallow  water  in  a  warm 
room,  and  report  results.  L.ast  season,  you  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  of  mine  which  referred  to  two 
buds  of  Burbank  set  in  a  peach,  showing  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  growth  of  each.  Those  buds  grew  about 
six  feet  during  the  season  of  1893,  were  cut  back 
to  about  three  feet,  and  were  white  with  blos¬ 
soms  last  spring.  I  also  set  and  grew  a  number 
of  plums  this  season,  with  only  dormant  buds  to 
start  from  in  the  spring  of  1893.  To  those  living 
where  the  cold  goes  to  20  degrees  or  below,  I 
would  advise  caution  in  setting  the  Burbank.  Sat¬ 
suma  will  stand  a  number  of  degrees  colder  than 
Burbank,  and  is  very  easily  affected  with  the 
black  knot,  and  is  also  damaged  by  the  curculio 
more  easily  than  Burbank;  but  its  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  and  lateness  are  very  much  in  its  favor.” 

We  are  thankful  for  such  notes  of  ex¬ 
perience.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
Japan  plums.  Every  reader,  who  writes 
from  his  own  experience,  helps  every 
other  reader.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to 
help  all.  Our  friend  is  wrong  as  to  what 
we  said  as  to  the  age  of  the  bearing  wood 
of  the  plum.  What  we  did  say  was  that 
“the  plum  produces  its  fruit  on  the 
small  spurs  formed  on  the  sides  and  upon 
the  very  ends  of  branches  of  from  rme 
to  three  years’  growth.” 

Among  the  muskmelons  not  tried  be¬ 
fore,  grown  the  past  season  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  were:  Anne  Arundel,  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  Large  Black  Paris,  Long  Island 
Beauty,  Irondequoit,  Bay  View  and 
Beck’s  Columbus.  At  pre.seut,  we  want 
to  speak  of  the  Large  Black  Paris.  The 
seed  came  from  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Their  catalogue  de¬ 
scribes  it  ask  “a  show  melon,  so  large  and 
distinct  is  it  .  .  .  and  yet  it  possesses 

qualities  of  the  first  order.  It  weighs 
from  10  to  15  pounds.  Flesh  deep  orange 
and  excellent  in  flavor.” 

The  largest  Hackensack  gi*own  last 
season  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rural 
Grounds,  famous  for  this  variety, weighed 
pounds.  The  largest  Black  Paris 
raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds  weighed  14 
pounds,  and  there  were  many  that 
weighed  nearly  as  much.  There  were 
no  small  melons.  The  lobes  or  ribs  (nine 
in  number)  are  more  prominent  than 
those  of  any  other  kind  we  have  ever 
tried;  that  is  the  “seams”  between  the 
divisions  or  lobes  are  deeper.  The  larg¬ 


est  wei*e  about  13  inches  long  and  10 
inches  through  the  short  diameter,  or 
two  feet  six  inches  in  the  short  circum¬ 
ference  and  about  three  feet  in  the  long 
circumference.  In  quality  these  immense 
muskmelons,  or  cantaloupes,  were  a  sur¬ 
prise.  The  quality  was  fully  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Ilaekensack,  the  flesh  being 
tender  almost  to  the  rind.  The  flesh  is 
light  green  near  the  rind,  growing  yel¬ 
lowish  towards  the  inner  surface.  One 
vine  bore  10  of  these  immense  fruits. 
Being  a  surprise  to  us  in  that  we  had 
raised  nothing  to  approach  it  in  size  dur¬ 
ing  all  our  years  of  muskmelon  trial,  \ve 
wrote  the  Landreths  for  further  informa¬ 
tion.  The  reply  follows  : 

The  Large  Black  Paris  cantaloupe  we  have  been 
selling  for  about  20  years.  But  upon  its  merits  it 
has  never  become  very  popniar,  being  too  big  for 
market  gardeners  to  handie.  If,  like  the  sensa¬ 
tional  seedsmen,  we  should  devote  a  page  t()  it  in 
our  catalogue  claiming  for  it  merits  beyond  what 
it  possesses,  no  doubt  we  could  make  it  a  go . 

DIRECT. 

- New  England  Farmer  :  “  Any  man 

who  amasses  wealth  unduly  and  at  the 
expense  of  others,  is  a  burden  upon  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  if  I  cultivate  a  tract  of  land 
that  no  one  else  needs,  I  am  doing  no 
one  an  injury,  no  matter  how  large  the 
tract  or  how  rich  I  become.” 

- Meehan’s  Monthly  :  “  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  vai’ieties  of  English 
gooseberries  will  ever  prove  a  permanent 
success  south  of  Canada  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  There  will  be  occasional  excep¬ 
tions  where  a,  plant  is  growing  in  a  cool 
city  yard,  or  in  some  other  favorite  lo¬ 
cality,  but  the  rule  will  be  against  suc¬ 
cess.” 


I N  FA  NTS 1 N  VA  LI  DS. 

trade  ORA  tT  MARK. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother  s  MUk. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:— I  can  attest  the  good  qualities 
of  Meilin’s  Food,  for  I  have  as  healthy  and 
strong  a  bai)y  lus  one  could  wish,  8he  has 
always  eaten  Mellin’s  Food. 

Yours  truly.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Clisk. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
Sirs:— I  am  using  Mellin’s  Food,  and  it 
agrees  with  my  baby.  It  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  I  have  tried,  and  I  am  well  pleas^ 
with  it.  Mrs.  Frank  Wahouass. 

SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Cure  and 
Eeeding  of  Infants,'’  mailed 
Free  to  any  address. 

Doliber-Goodaie  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


V  A  n  n  A\A  PAYS.  I 

S  M  *  I  I  I  I  H  Ir  Our  l'uin|>«  lliivr  Automatic  ■ 

^  ^  I  I  U  f  1  I  Aghulun.  and  l>u  llFHt  Work.  P 

rS  liK  I  Everybody  uayHKo.  Cata-  fj 

n  I  ■  I  \f  logue  and  book  of  in-  ^ 

p  IJ  ■  Btnictloiilc.  Cireulai-Hfreo.  li 

a  “ FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO..  f 


NEW  PEACH 


JPPSEY  PRIDE 

Largest, handsomest  and 
finest-flavored  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  Tlic 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhai.  New- Yorker. 


Carman  No.  I  Wanted. 

Any  one  who  has  one  or  more  barrels  of  Carman  No.  1 
to  sell,  write  lA)ck  Box  65,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  stating  price 


C'C'CIAC  Yoti're 

Sure  Of. 

Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  and  Vines. 
LiOtta  best  Black  Raspberry.  Our  New 
Catalogue — a  book  of  straight-forward  talk 
—tells  prices  you’ll  be  glad  to  pay.  It’n  Free. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Japan  Plums  Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  It,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTH, 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


TDCCQ  nf  nni  n  pFihl  splendor  prune,  van 
I IILLO  Ul  UULU  DEMAN  quince— choice  of 
Burbank’s  20  Million  "new  creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  quar- 
anteed.  The“great  nurseries” save  you  over  HALF. 
Miliious  of  the  best  trees  70  years’  experience  can 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better.”— Sec. 
MorUm.  STARK,B29, Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, III. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  ho 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO. 

I  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.Y. 


We  Grow  a  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can  show. 
Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited 
to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  €ATAIjO€wIIE  EREE. 

41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 


STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  4  Painesvillo,  Ohio. 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash  to  Insure  the  Best  Results. 

The  results  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


For  Twenty  Years 

Scott’s  Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by  physicians  of  the 
whole  world.  There  is  no  secret  about  its  ingredients. 
Physicians  prescribe  _ - 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

because  they  know  what  great  nourishing  and  curative  prop¬ 
erties  it  contains.  They  know  it  is  what  it  is  represented 
to  be  ;  namely,  a  perfect  emulsion  of  the  best  Norway  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  the  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda. 

Por  Oouglis,  Golds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,^  Weak  Lungs,  Oonsump- 
tion.  Scrofula,  Auffimia,  Weak  Babies,  Thin  Children,  Kickets,  Mar¬ 
asmus,  Loss  of  Plesb,  General  Debility,  and  all  conditions  of  Wasting. 

The  only  genuine  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  put  in  salmon- 
colored  wrapper.  Refuse  inferior  substitutes !  .  V 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. ' 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  SI.  , 


“m".K  guano 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
W/iO.OO  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  toyvn.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Galley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agrloolture, 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  jast  what  the  prao- 
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CARMAN  No.  1  POTATO. 

Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  stock  of  this  potato 
is  small,  and  the  dealers’  price  will  be  very  high.  We 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  stock  of  small  tubers  for 
distribution.  To  subscribers  who  apply,  and  inclose 
four  cents  for  postage,  we  will  send  a  tuber  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  This  offer  is  for  tlwse  onlywJw  did 
not  receive  a  tuber  last  year. 

O 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  always  stopped  at  the 
expiration  of  a  subscription.  We  always  notify  our 
readers  in  advance  when  their  subscriptions  will  end, 
and  if  they  do  not  see  fit  to  continue — that  ends  the 
matter. 

O 

Read  the  article  on  irrigation,  page  823.  That 
spring  was  an  eyesore — so  sore,  in  fact,  that  its  flood 
of  tears  ruined  the  land  around  it.  When  conducted 
through  a  pipe  to  the  berries,  the  “  spring  ”  was  taken 
out  of  the  spring  and  put  into  the  berry  plants  so  that 
they  sprang  into  vigor  and  bore  fruit.  Isn’t  there  a 
spring  on  your  place  that  you  can  wind  up  into  a 
reservoir  so  as  to  transfer  its  power  into  thirsty  plants 
next  year  ?  Try  it. 

Q 

Some  of  our  folks  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
agree  with  ideas  expressed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  feel  it 
their  duty  to  apologize  for  offering  a  differing  opinion. 
No  need  of  that.  We  never  advance  a  proposition  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  somebody.  If  we  get 
it  wrong  so  that  somebody  is  hurt  by  it,  then  you  do 
us  a  favor  by  pointing  the  error  out.  All  we  ask  is, 
be  sure  you  know  before  you  try  to  set  us  right.  Your 
opinion  may  be  discounted — your  fact  can’t  be. 

O 

You  will  notice  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  purposes  to  stand 
right  by  Crimson  clover  in  1895.  Surely  !  The  R. 
N.-Y.  stands  by  every  honest  friend  of  agriculture,  and 
where  do  you  find  a  better  friend  than  clover  ?  See 
how  brother  Crimson  is  adding  life  to  those  Delaware 
farms  ?  If  you  had  some  rich  old  relative,  you  would 
not  tarry  in  your  efforts  to  show  that  the  climate  of 
your  locality  was  just  suited  to  his  health  and  com¬ 
fort.  Crimson  clover  is  richer  than  any  relative.  Why 
don’t  you  stir  youi-self  to  see  if  he  can  live  where 
you  do  ? 

O 

Reports  from  horse-breeding  centers  in  the  West, 
indicate  that  many  large  brood  mares  have  been  sold 
— their  owners  being  disgusted  with  prevailing  prices. 
You  will  notice  that  electricity  and  the  bicycle  have 
chiefly  hurt  the  business  of  the  smaller  horses — too 
small  for  heavy  work  and  too  slow  or  homely  for 
driving.  Electricity  will  never  hurt  the  business  of 
the  large  truck  horse  to  any  great  extent,  and  those 
who  keep  their  brood  mares  and  breed  to  the  best,  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  well  repaid.  Breeders  of  scrub  or 
misfit  horses  have  a  \\  orse  prospect  ahead  than 
the  exclusive  wheat  growers. 

O 

We  are  glad  to  see  people  take  hold  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  the  “  balanced  ration,”  and  apply  it  to 
other  things  than  food.  One  man  makes  the  spiritual 
point  that  faith  is  the  fat,  and  good  works  the  muscle- 
makers.  There  must  be  a  “  balance  ”  in  that.  Politi¬ 
cally,  another  thinks  the  towns  have  the  fat,  while 
farmers  are  the  muscle-makers,  because  they  work 
double  time.  A  revised  “  nutritive  ratio  ”  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  body  politic.  Another  man  says 


that  wheat  farmers  need  a  balanced  rotation  in  which 
wheat  is  merely  a  side  issue.  So  it  goes.  The  idea  is 
sound,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  force  its  way  into 
all  walks  of  life.  Down  with  one-sided  things — and 
men. 

G 

Early  in  1895,  we  shall  print  an  interesting  series 
of  articles  on  farm -gardening  among  the  coal  mines  of 
Penn.sylvania.  In  that  section,  where  land  is  “  worked 
at  both  ends  ”  and  miners  are  buiTowing  far  down 
under  the  surface  where  farmers  are  growing  crops, 
agriculture  presents  some  remarkable  problems  for 
solution.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  visited  a  section 
where  so  many  conflicting  conditions  seem  to  meet, 
and  where  the  way  to  success  has  been  so  clearly  in¬ 
dicated.  We  shall  take  special  pains  with  these 
articles,  because  the  principles  sought  to  be  described 
in  them  are  of  immense  interest  and  importance  to  all 
farmers. 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  many  of  the  experiment 
stations  are  doing  excellent  work  for  agriculture. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  reach  as  many  farmers  as 
we  would  wish  for  various  reasons.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  one  that  induced  us  to  start  “  Primer 
Science.”  The  stations,  with  their  limited  number  of 
bulletins,  cannot  hope  to  keep  the  continued  interest 
of  their  readers  as  can  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper. 
We  can  understand,  too,  that  there  may  be  reasons 
why  these  bulletins  cannot  teach  the  A  B  C  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  work  the  farm  papers 
should  unite  with  the  stations,  and  help  spread  the 
facts  obtained  in  the  experiment  laboratory  or  field. 
During  1895,  The  R.  N.-Y.  expects  to  visit  some  of  the 
leading  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 
We  hope  to  describe  this  work  as  a  part  of  “  Primer 
Science,”  using  plain  language  and  forcible  illustra¬ 
tions — just  as  we  would  in  describing  a  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  business.  In  this  way,  we  hope  to  give  our  readers 
a  clearer  idea  of  what  these  stations  are  doing,  as 
well  as  to  interest  farmers  in  these  institutions,  and 
show  them  how  to  make  use  of  the  bulletins.  We  shall 
try  hard  to  make  this  a  very  strong  feature  of  next 
year’s  R.  N.-Y. 

Under  “  Primer  Science  ”  this  week,  is  given  a  ration 
fed  to  Jersey  cows  which  seems  to  us  too  bulky  and  too 
fat.  The  owner  of  these  cows  has  just  made  this 
financial  statement : 

I  want  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  net  proceeds  from  five 
Jersey  cows,  Value,  8250.  Value  received  for  November : 


Milk  shipped  to  New  Yoi’k . 8145  50 

Milk  used  on  the  place .  7  75 

Value  of  manure .  4  00 

- 8157  25 

Expenses. 

Express .  849  50 

Value  of  all  food .  48  30 

Wear  on  cans .  50 

Work .  15  00 

- 8113  30 


Net  profit  of .  843  95 


Over  88.79  per  cow  per  month. 

That  is  certainly  an  excellent  showing,  and  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  obtain  63^  cents  per 
quart.  If  he  obtained  only  three  cents,  the  cash 
receipts  would  have  been  but  $67.14,  instead  of  $145.50 
and  from  the  figures  given,  the  cows  would  have  been 
kept  at  a  loss.  According  to  the  statement  on  page 
834,  during  the  30  days  of  November  these  cows  con¬ 
sumed  2,100  pounds  of  stalks,  900  pounds  each  of  bran 
and  hominy  chop,  1,800  pounds  of  roots,  and  2,100 
pounds  of  hay.  We  do  not  know  the  prices  paid  for 
bran  and  chop,  and  so  cannot  tell  the  estimated  value 
of  the  hay,  etc.  At  our  home  market,  900  pounds 
each  of  these  two  feeds,  would  cost  about  $21,  which 
leaves  $27.30  for  about  a  ton  each  of  hay,  stalks  and 
roots.  This  high  cost  of  fodder  gives  additional  point 
to  the  criticism  of  this  ration,  that  it  contains  too 
much  hay,  and  too  much  fat.  It  cost  $9.66  a  month 
or  over  32  cents  each  day,  to  feed  one  of  these  cows. 
That  is  too  much.  We  are  glad  to  have  these  figures, 
for  it  makes  the  point  about  cheap  roughage  clearer. 
You  cannot  afford  to  feed  “horse  hay  ”  to  cows. 

G 

We  must  have  one  more  shot  at  the  creamery  shark 
before  the  old  year  goes  out.  One  of  our  readers  ran 
across  him  in  a  Pennsylvania  town.  The  shark  had 
his  “  prominent  citizen ’’all  bribed,  and  everything 
working  as  nice  as  pie  for  a  creamery  which  was  to 
cost  $4,900.  Our  reader  happened  upon  the  scene  at 
this  time,  with  some  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Result : 
a  decision  among  the  farmers  to  wait  and  see  what 
other  supply  houses  would  do  for  them.  By  so  doing, 
they  obtained,  from  a  reliable  housq,  a  complete  set 
of  apparatus  for  $2,900,  or  a  saving  of  $2,000.  As  a 
$2,900  investment,  the  creamery  may  pay — at  $4,900  it 
would  have  failed,  for  what  business  can  carry  such  a 
big  proportion  of  useless  debt  and  prosper?  Not  the 
creamery  trade  certainly.  That  is  a  good  sample  of 
the  way  the  creamery  shark  works.  He  is  now  turn¬ 


ing  his  attention  to  canning  factory  supplies,  and  just 
the  same  game  will  be  played  in  this  line.  We  will 
talk  about  this  later.  And  now,  of  course,  you  will 
say  that  after  having  been  saved  $2,000  in  cash,  those 
farmers  made  up  a  big  club  of  subscriptions  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  their  good  will,  etc. 
We  won’t' say  they  did  not — we  have  only  to  state  that 
we  haven’t  seen  the  names  of  those  who  compose  this 
club,  or  the  color  of  their  money  yet.  The  polls  are 
never  closed,  however  ! 

o 

The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Wm. 
L.  Bradley,  president  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Bradley  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
fertilizer  trade  in  this  country.  He  has  seen  his  own 
business  grow  from  the  operations  performed  in  one 
small  room  to  an  immense  establishment  covering 
acres  of  space,  and  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
trade.  All  through  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
States  30  years  ago  Mr.  Bradley’s  name  was  identified 
with  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates  by  Liebig’s 
process.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
phosphoric  acid  was  about  the  sole  element  needed  to 
restore  wasted  soils  to  fertility.  The  death  of  a 
pioneer  like  Mr.  Bradley  recalls  such  facts  to  mind 
and  shows  what  strides  agricultural  science  has  made 
in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  chemical  manures. 

Q 

BREVITIES. 

ME  AN’  SANTA  CL.AUS. 

My  mama  had  a  Cwismus  twee  au’  me  an’  Santa  Claus 
We  {jive  der  babies  lots  of  fun,  yes,  I  helped  him  because 
I  wuuned  into  my  mama’s  woom  an’  Sa,nta  Claus  was  dere 
Wif  boots  an’  bells  an’  fur — but  oh  !  rny  papa's  face  an'  hair  ! 

I  felt  so  bad  to  fink  dat  he  was  just  a  make  believe. 

But  jiapa  took  me  on  his  knee  ’fore  I  had  time  to  grieve 

An’  said,  “My  little  daughter,  please  help  Santa  Claus  to-night 

Don’t  tell  the  babies  w-ho  it  is  an’  spoil  their  fun  !’’  “  All  wite,’ 

I  said,  an’  he  put  on  his  hair  an’  false  face  an’  said,  “  Whoa  !’’ 

So  loud  I  heard  de  waindeer  stamp  and  wing  dere  bells  below. 
When  he  lit  up  de  Cwismus  twee  I  did  just  want  to  say 
“  Dat’s  iiapa  !’’  An’  I  felt  so  bad  dat  it  was  all  a  play. 

I  wished  dat  I  could  only. dal  Santa  Claus  -was  true 
An’  not  a  gweat  big  make  believe  like  he  ivas — wouldn’t  you? 

Dem  babies  didn’t  who  ’twas,  dey  had  de  bestest  fun. 

You  orter  seen  dem  clap  dere  hands  when  Santa  Claus  begun 
To  take  dem  pi’esents  from  de  twee  an’  talk — I  almost  cwied 
To  fink  it’s  all  a  make  believe— I’m  awful  glad  I  twied 
To  keep  dat  secret  an’  not  tell  who  Santa  was  because. 

My  mama  says  we  bof  did  well — yes,  me  an’  Santa  Claus. 


What  edits  your  tongue  ? 

The  word  can  is  n  tailed  success. 

WoBK  without  faith  is  dull  business. 

How  many  of  your  duties  are  taxes  ? 

Modesty — when  the  “big  I”  is  little  used. 

What  do  you  intend  to  brace  yourself  on  to  this  year  ? 

Which  is  the  harder  job — to  find  good  help,  or  to  keep  It 

What  objection  have  you  to  making  to-day.  the  best  day  of  your 
life? 

The  dear  people — the  'ornamentals  who  draw'  salaries  and  do 
nothing. 

“  Fabewell  to  all  my  grateness  !’’  as  the  wheel  said  w'hen  the 
grease  went  on  to  it. 

A  “  COLD  fbame”  is  made  by  jumping  out  of  a  hot  bed  into  a 
frosty  room  with  no  fire. 

The  easiest  w-ay  to  make  that  surplus  rooster  valuable,  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  an  a  for  that  last  o. 

The  “creamery  shark”  is  not  afraid  of  an  agricultural  paper 
that  will  print  its  advertisement. 

Want  to  know'  how-  to  ruin  your  credit  ?  Run  your  own  business 
down  whenever  you  possibly  can. 

“Pbimeb  Science”  will  before  long  contain  an  article  on  “ashes” 
in  reply  to  many  questions  now  in  hand. 

Glad  to  see  the  Southern  poultrymen  stand  up  for  their  hen- 
friends.  This  “big  egg”  question  is  still  open. 

Advice  to  the  visitor :  “When  your  visit  has  ended  go  home.  You 
wouldn’t  steal  your  host’s  money — why  steal  his  time  ?” 

CoBN,  carrots  and  clover — the  three  butter-coloring  foods.  Food 
won’t  do  it  alone — Guernsey  or  Jersey  blood  must  be  on  hand,  too. 

“Labob  lost  !”  A  man  laboriously  whitewashing  the  inside  of  a 
large  henhouse  with  a  small  hand  brush  while  his  spraying  pump 
stands  idle. 

To  test  the  value  of  weeds  as  food  for  live  stock,  beef  some  of 
those  milk  w'eeds  in  your  dairy  herd,  and  see  how  the  family  likes 
fresh  meat. 

Ip  your  light  is  honest,  and  somebody  tries  to  hide  it  under  a 
bushel,  our  advice  to  you  is  to  turn  up  that  light  till  it  sets  the 
bushel  on  fire. 

We  rather  think  manufacturers  would  makeup  a  purse  to  offer 
as  a  prize  for  information  proving  that  a  dealer  ever  got  rich  sell¬ 
ing  farm  implements  at  retail. 

Do  you  realize  how  the  temperature  ranges  in  your  living  room 
during  the  day  ?  Two  thermometers  hung  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
room  have  told  us  a  curious  story  this  winter. 

How  many  dairymen  would  agree  not  to  use  any  butter  color  if 
the  “oleo”  makers  were  also  forced  to  use  no  coloring  matter,  and 
make  their  product  the  color  of  lard  and  cotton  oil? 

Like  to  have  the  world  grow  better  would  you  ?  Good  !  By  the 
way,  what  are  you  doing  to  help  improve  it  ?  Working  on  your¬ 
self  ?  That’s  encouraging.  Good  luck  to  your  labor. 

Those  w-ho  have  read  the  article  on  “Hens  By  the  Acre”  in  past 
R.  N.-Y’s,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  next  one  will  deal 
with  “  Roup  By  the  Acre,”  the  farm  having  had  an  invasion  fi'om 
that  dreaded  di.sease. 
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A  NEST  OF  FRAUDS  REVAMPED. 

COMMISSION  MEN  COMMISSIONED  FOK  ROGUERY.  _ 

That  Hateful  Old  Hayt  Again. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years  has  warned  its  readers  against 
frauds  of  various  kinds.  It  has  cost  the  paper  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  to  follow  out  this 
course  ;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
we  have  been  the  means  of  saving  a  much  larger 
amount  to  careful  readers.  We  have  particularly 
warned  our  readers  against  those  who,  either  with 
goods  to  sell,  or  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  on  commission, 
make  extravagant  and  unusual  promises  ;  those  who 
agree  to  do  more  than  responsible  and  well  recom¬ 
mended  dealers  agree  to  do.  This  class  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  human  nature — to  that  quality  which 
makes  a  man  desirous  of  getting  all  possible  for  his 
money  or  his  goods,  even  though  be  know  that  what 
is  offered  is  unreasonable,  and  more  than  he  can  fairly 
expect.  One  feature  of  our  work  in  this  line,  has  been 
in  warning  our  readers  against  dishonest  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  commission-merchants  in  this  city.  Our 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  highly  commended 
by  reputable  dealers,  and  we  have  been  bullied  by 
some  of  those  whom  we  have  exposed.  We  purpose, 
however,  to  continue  so  long  as  the  necessity  seems  to 
exist.  It  is  a  little  discouraging,  however,  to  see  how 
easily  these  sharks  entrap  their  victims,  in  spite 
of  all  that  is  said. 

O 

Older  readers  will  remember  our  exposure  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  April  28  last,  of  the  methods  of  Stephen 
II.  ilayt,  one  of  the  most  contemptible  frauds  in  this 
line  it  has  ever  been  our  ill  fortune  to  meet.  For  the 
benefit  of  newer  readers  we  will  review  briefly  the 
methods  by  which  this  cla.ss  of  dealers  obtain  ship¬ 
ments.  In  various  ways,  they  obtain  the  names  of 
farmers.  To  these  circulars  and  price  currents  are 
sent,  setting  forth  the  particular  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  sender  for  making  more  advantageous  sales, 
and  for  obtaining  better  prices  than  other  dealers. 
They  quote  prices  far  beyond  those  quoted  by  other 
dealers.  They  generally  give  references,  sometimes 
without  authority,  knowing  that  few  e»er  take  the 
trouble  to  write  to  such,  and  often  the  names  of  black¬ 
legs  like  themselves.  Of  course,  the  latter  will  give  a 
good  character  to  their  fellow  thieves.  Two  swindlers 
often  work  in  partnership,  each  giving  the  other  as 
reference.  But  the  high  quotations  generally  do  the 
work,  and  large  shipments  result.  Some  of  these  may 
be  small,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  returns  are  generally  sent  for  these  at  high 
figures  for  a  bait.  That  all  such  advances  are  more 
than  made  up  later,  goes  without  saying. 

O 

To  return  to  our  old  admirer,  Hayt;  after  our  ex¬ 
posure,  he  disappeared,  but  we  have  heard  rumors 
lately  that  he  was  up  to  his  old  tricks  again.  Recently 
we  received  from  a  friend  a  circular  and  price  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  character  we  have  mentioned,  with  the 
intimation  that  it  was  issued  by  no  other  than  Mr. 
Hayt.  The  name  at  the  head  was  A.  J.  Clark,  and  a 
cut  of  an  immense  building  showed  this  name  in  big 
letters  across  the  front.  The  circular  made  state¬ 
ments  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
substantiate,  and  many  of  the  quotations  were  higher 
than  those  of  the  regular  dealers.  The  name  is  found 
at  the  number  given,  but  on  a  small  sign  in  a  door¬ 
way,  where  a  small  space  only  is  rented.  Five  refer¬ 
ences  are  given,  to  which  we  wrote  for  information. 
One  claimed  to  be  a  banker,  but  his  name  is  not  found 
in  the  commercial  reports.  Of  course  he  gave  a  glow¬ 
ing  recommendation.  Another  city  reference  did  like¬ 
wise,  but  all  the  transactions  he  had  had,  had  been  to 
buy  goods  of  him.  Of  three  out-of-town  references, 
only  one  had  responded  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  and  he  says  that  he  has  been  shipping  to  Mr.  C. 
this  winter  only,  and  has  had  honorable  treatment. 
This  party  is  reported  to  have  little  financial  standing. 

We  got  hold  of  an  ex-employee  of  the  house  in 
question.  He  went  there  in  response  to  an  ad.  for 
help.  He  says  that  Mr.  Hayt  hired  him,  set  him  to 
work,  and  told  Mr.  Clark  how  much  to  pay  him.  Mr. 
H.  seemed  to  be  the  boss,  and  Mr.  C.  merely  a  figure¬ 
head.  Now  Mr.  Clark  may  be  perfectly  square  and 
honest,  and  we  would  under  no  consideration  say  any¬ 
thing  to  injure  him.  But  his  circulars  are  misleading, 
and  he  is  harboring  one  of  the  worst  frauds  in  the 
commission  business  that  ever  cursed  the  trade  in  New 
York.  We  also  received  a  circular  purporting  to  be 
issued  by  Connell  &  Co.,  an  “old-established  house.” 
They  are  located  in  a  cellar,  and  haven’t  a  sign  out. 
Their  circular  also  belongs  to  the  class  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  makes  many  misleading  statements. 

Another  cii’cular  sent  out  by  James  Ebenezer  Smith, 
is  a  combination  of  bad  grammar  and  fairy  tales  about 
his  superior  methods  of  doing  business  and  securing 
high  prices.  His  statements  are  many  of  them  simply 
ridiculous,  and  are  far  more  misleading  than  some  of 
the  others.  There  are  plenty  of  other  similar  firms. 


Any  one  of  experience  in  this  trade  knows  one  of 
these  frauds  on  sight,  but  it  isn’t  always  possible  to 
prove  them  so.  Some  of  them  are  old  acquaintances 
under  new  names.  Reputable  dealers  say  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  nest  of  these  fellows.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  shipping  to  them,  for  there  are  plenty  of  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  who  will  sell  produce  for  all  that  it 
is  worth,  and  make  honest  retm-ns.  After  these  oft 
repeated  warnings,  any  one  who  is  taken  in,  deserves 
little  sympathy.  _ 

THE  PROSPECT. 

It  is  said  that  “  the  bull  is  half  the  herd”  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  good  herd  of  dairy  cows.  What  then  is  the 
other  half  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  bull  is  given  too 
much  prominence  in  this  estimate.  Take  the  heifer 
pictured  on  our  first  page.  That  is  not  far  from  a  fair 
representative  of  the  stock  from  which  dairy  herds 
are  to  be  made.  The  selection  of  the  cow  ought  to  be 
as  important  as  that  of  the  bull.  A  fairer  division  of 
responsibility  would  be  to  say  that  the  bull,  the  cow 
and  the  food  are  each  one-third  of  the  herd.  Are  we 
not  right  ? 

O 

Last  June,  a  reader  on  Long  Island  wrote  us  that 
he  had  a  number  of  acres  of  wheat  and  a  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle.  There  was  no  profit  in  selling  the  grain — could 
he  not  cut  the  whole  plant  early,  and  thus  save  on  the 
hay  bill  ?  We  advised  him  to  experiment  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field.  Here  is  his  report : 

Thanks  for  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  concerning  wheat  hay,  given 
in  June.  It  was  a  success.  It  has  a  deilglitful  aroma.  Cows  and 
horses  prefer  it  to  clover  hay.  I  cut  it  when  in  blossom,  before  the 
kernel  formed.  I  shall  mow  more  next  season.  I  think  1  have 
solved  the  wheat  problem. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  total  feeding  value 
in  the  dry  straw  and  hard  grain  from  an  acre  of  wheat, 
might  be  less  than  that  in  the  same  crop  when  cut 
early  and  cured  as  hay  ?  There  certainly  cannot  be 
any  less,  and  we  believe  the  cow  will  find  more  actu¬ 
ally  digestible  nutriment  in  the  tender  hay  than  in  the 
grain  and  woody  straw.  In  this  case,  the  cost  of 
thrashing  is  saved,  while  haymaking  is  cheaper  than 
harvesting. 

Q 

This  year  closes  dark  and  disappointing  to  some  of 
our  readers.  Drought  and  low  prices  have  prevailed 
in  many  sections,  and  while  there  may  be  enough  on 
hand  to  eat,  drink  and  wear,  money  for  payments  that 
demand  cash  is  hard  to  obtain.  At  such  times,  there 
are  always  people  who  imagine  that  their  lot  is  about 
as  bad  as  can  be,  and  that  no  one  else  has  anything 
like  so  hard  a  time.  We  do  not  like  that  spirit.  It  is 
wrong  from  every  point  of  view  to  go  about  brooding 
over  and  advertising  your  own  troubles  while  others 
with  far  heavier  cro.sses  than  yours,  can  find  something 
to  be  happy  over.  Talk  about  hard  times  in  farming, 
you  people  who  can  sit  in  tight  houses,  with  a  stove 
full  of  fuel  near  you — read  this  note  from  one  of  our 
Oregon  readers.  This  man  bought  a  place,  made  a 
good  payment,  and  set  out  fruits,  etc.  Now  he  has 
lo.st  his  home,  and  cannot  find  profitable  work  or 
even  rent  a  place.  Read  what  he  says  : 

That  we  had  crops  here  but  no  market,  was  due  this  year  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances.  The  strike  stopped  shipment  of 
fruits  from  California,  and  the  canneries  there  did  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  work  to  try  to  save  something  to  the  growers;  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  and  tightness  of  money  market,  the  Oregon 
canneries  did  not  run,  except  two,  at  East  Portland  and  at  Forest 
Grove,  and  they  were  overstocked,  of  course.  My  fruit,  that  in  an 
ordinary  year  would  have  made  my  payment  and  saved  my  home, 
found  absolutely  no  market.  I  did  not  get  one  per  cent  of  a  price. 
My  farm  of  35  acres,  for  which  two  years  ago,  I  refused  $3,500  cash, 
can  now  be  bought  for  nearly  $1,000  less.  Our  Oregon  laws  need 
an  amendment  that  will  give  the  buyer  his  equity  in  the  place  in 
the  event  of  making  default  of  payment.  The  Building  and  Loan 
associations  of  Oregon  are  having  a  “gold  mine  worked  for  them” 
this  year.  Places  worth  from  $500  to  $5,000,  with  only  a  few  months’ 
payments  yet  to  be  made,  are  being  taken,  as  the  owners,  out  of 
employment,  are  defaulting. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  complaints  unless  you  can  match 
that.  IIow  would  you  like  to  live  at  the  mercy  of  a 
lot  of  railroad  strikers  in  a  country  so  drained  of  cash 
that  farmers  must  bid  for  it  in  increased  quantities  of 
their  products  ?  Our  New  Year’s  thought  for  you  is 
that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  your  country  and  for  you  that 
such  things  should  be  true — even  though  they  occur 
2,000  miles  away  from  your  home. 

O 

We  have  had  some  letters  from  a  firm  in  Kentucky 
called,  “The  Ream  Co.,  Fruit  Growers  and  Nursery¬ 
men.”  We  knew  there  were  four  members  of  this  firm, 
but  did  not  know  more  about  them  until  this  note 
came  from  the  secretary  : 

I  am  a  boy  of  21  and  have  been  studying  apple  culture  for  tive- 
or  six  years.  The  company  consists  of  the  family,  father,  mother, 
brother  and  myself.  We  have  but  a  small  nursery  from  which  to 
raise  our  own  trees  and  get  the  experience  to  be  had  in  that  way.” 

We  commend  that  business  arrangement  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  way  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm, 
and  to  give  mother  a  proper  share.  We  want  to  see 
such  a  combination  prosper.  There  is  no  patent  on 
that  arrangement.  Only  one  thing  stands  in  its  way, 


and  that  is  father’s  fear  that  he  might  lose  a  little 
something  by  taking  the  family  into  partnership. 
January  1,  1895  will  be  a  good  day  for  organizing 
some  such  corporation  on  yonr  farm  ! 

W 

A  WOMAN  in  New  York  State  writes  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  : 

From  the  issue  of  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  8,  I  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  you  are  willing  to  examine  manuscripts  from  new 
writers.  The  enclosed  manuscript  details  an  experiment  I  made 
last  spring.  You  say  that  you  can  put  a  little  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  men  in  exchange  for  their  ideas,  so  I  thought, 
‘‘should  my  article  prove  available,  you  would  do  the  same  by  me.” 
Certainly  we  want  to  examine  articles  from  new 
writers.  All  we  ask  is  that  before  they  send  their  con¬ 
tributions,  they  will  read  carefully  what  is  printed  on 
page  784.  The  women  are  more  than  welcome  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  ideas.  When  we  referred  to  “  man,”  we  had 
in  mind  Webster’s  definition  :  “  The  human  race — 
mankind.” 

O 

Two  years  ago,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  “oleo”  colored  in 
imitation  of  yellow  butter  produced  from  pure  milk 
or  cream.  The  “oleo”  dealers  fought  this  law  and 
carried  it  up  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
decision.  That  court  upholds  the  law  and  says  that 
under  the  United  States  Constitution  any  State 
has  the  power  to  exclude  from  its  markets  any 
compound  made  in  another  State  which  has  been  arti¬ 
ficially  colored  or  adulterated  so  as  to  cause  it  to  look 
like  an  article  of  food  in  general  use,  and  the  sale  of 
which  may,  by  reason  of  such  coloration  or  adultera- 
ti  n,  cheat  the  general  public  into  purchasing  that 
which  they  may  not  intend  to  buy.  This  decision  will, 
we  think,  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  trade  in  “oleo.” 
It  will  doubtless  lead  to  many  State  laws  prohibiting 
the  .sale  of  yellow  “oleo.”  In  that  case,  the  bogus 
stuff  will  be  sold  in  ita  natural  color,  viz.,  lard  and 
cotton  oil  mixed — which  is  what  ought  to  be.  The 
newspaper  organ  of  the  “oleo”  manufacturei’S  in  this 
city  says  of  this  decision  : 

Tliere  is  ho  doubt  that  a  severe  blow  has  been  struck  at  the 
packers  and  manufacturers  of  butterine.  The  packers  will  have 
to  curtail  production,  and  may  liave  to  withdraw  their  stock  from 
the  States  in  which  a  “color  ’.aw”  exists. 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  paper  has  always  sneered 
at  any  attempts  to  enforce  this  color  law,  we  call  that 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  fratid  must  now  come 
out  of  the  trade. 

O 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  outspoken  in  denouncing  the 
present  management  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  We  have  repeatedly  charged  that 
this  department  is  a  mere  political  machine  making 
most  ludicrously  small  returns  to  agriculture  for  the 
money  which  it  handles.  We  have  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  friends  of  this  department  to  defend  it  or 
show  wherein  it  is  worthy  of  support  and  prai.se.  Its 
friends  are  dumb  as  oysters  in  the  face  of  these 
charges  and  demands.  We  do  not  know  what  course 
Governor  Morton  will  pursue  in  dealing  with  this  de¬ 
partment.  We  hope  he  will  re-organize  it  thoroughly 
and  place  a  man  at  its  head  who  will  not  only  be  practic¬ 
ally  indentified  with  agriculture,  but  will  possess  the 
executive  and  organizing  ability  necessary  to  make  the 
department  what  it  should  be.  We  also  hope  that  the 
incoming  legislature  will  give  such  a  commissioner  the 
necessary  powers  to  make  his  work  fully  effective. 
Naturally  the  value  of  such  a  department  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  man  selected  to  head 
it,  for  as  it  is  organized,  so  will  it  naturally  continue 
to  be.  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggests  the  name  of  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard,  of  Geneva,  for  this  position.  There  are  many 
men  in  New  York  State  who  would  bring  honor  to  this 
department,  but  it  seems  to  us,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  field,  that  Mr.  Willard  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  take  charge  of  the  department  at  this  important 
time.  He  is  a  practical  and  successful  farmer,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  ripe  years  and  experience,  who  has 
traveled  much  and  carefully  observed  the  changing 
conditions  of  agriculture  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Above  all,  he  has  a  capacity  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  detail  work  that  will  be  of  immense  value, 
since  the  department  must  be  created  from  its  very 
foundation.  Our  belief  is  that  Mr.  Willard  would  make 
an  excellent  Commi.ssioner — that  he  would  organize 
for  New  York  State  farmers,  a  department  that  would 
prove  of  great  value.  W e  simply  suggest  his  name  at 
this  time.  Later  we  expect  to  present  some  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  his  appointment. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

That  poultry  catalo^e  or  ffuWe  to  poultry  raisers,  offered  by 
John  Bauscher  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  66,  Freeport,  Ill.,  contains  some  valu¬ 
able  information.  Why  not  get  it  ? 

The  Record  Improved  double  tin  sap  spout  takes  well  with  the 
sugar  makers,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old-style  spouts. 
It  does  not  injure  the  tree;  it  yields  more  sap,  and  is  cheap.  Sam¬ 
ple  sent  free  by  the  Record  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Conneaut,  O. 

Hoa  raisers  and  general  stock  farmers  have  long  been  looking 
for  some  means  of  successfully  assisting  sows  to  deliver  their 
pigs,  as  valuable  animals  are  often  lost  at  farrowing  time.  This 
want  has  been  met  by  J.  N.  Reimers’s  patent  pig  forceps.  These 
forceps  are  long,  light,  smooth,  and  clamp  firmly  over  the  head  or 
feet  of  the  pig,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  remove  the  young 
animal  without  injury  to  the  dam.  Particulars  will  be  furnished 
by  Mr.  Reimers  on  application. 

A  CHEAP,  durable  and  substantial  fence  is  what  many  farmers 
need.  Barb  wire  is  dangerous,  and  expensive  when  we  consider 
the  damage  to  stock ;  wooden  fences  are  becoming  more  and  more 
expensive  and  are  cumbersome  aiiJ  short  lived  at  best.  The 
woven  wire  fence  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  popular.  The  Carter  wire  fence  is  said  to  cost  only 
about  25  cents  a  rod ;  and  where  we  have  seen  it,  it  makes  a  most 
substantial  fence.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Carter  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  30,  Derby,  O.  It  will  be  well  to  get  their 
illustrated  catalogue. 


Wk  recently  read  an  anecdote  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  :  Little  sister  : 
“  Mamma,  Johnnie’s  an  infidel.”  “  An 
infidel  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  “  Why. 

mamma,  he  says  there’s  no  Santa  Claus  !  ” 
Now,  how  many  little  infidels  are  there 
in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.’s  family  ?  The  children 
are  becoming  unbelievers  at  an  earlier 
age.  Is  it  a  matter  of  regret,  or  not? 
Childhood  without  fairy  tales,  does  seem 
rather  desolate  ;  but  who  can  doubt  that 
truth  is  better  than  superstition  ? 

Wk  would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  or  familiar 
with  kindergarten  work.  While  not  a  new 
thing,  its  educational  value  is  so  great 
that  it  deserves  wider  recognition  than 
it  has  yet  received.  It  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  kindergarten  methods 
are  introduced  into  the  country  schools. 
Rut  they  may  be  utilized  in  the  homes  ; 
and  it  is  with  this  purpose  in  view 
that  we  shall  present  the  subject  to  our 
readers. 

LET  CHILDREN  SHARE  THE  CARES. 

“  TIJKN  AHOUT”  18  KAIK  AT  WOKK  AS  WEI.I. 
AS  I'KAY. 

HEN  children  have  a  pleasure 
which  all  cannot  share  at  one 
time,  such  as  swinging  in  the  great  barn, 
riding  the  old  horse  to  water  or  after  the 
mail,  there  is  always  a  discussion  as  to 
the  rights  of  each,  and  a  final  decision 
as  to  whose  turn  comes  next.  Men  and 
women  are  only  grown  up  boys  and  girls, 
and  in  the  family  circle,  this  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Pleasures  that  were  their 
deliglit  years  ago,  when  they  come  to 
them  now,  are  enjoyed  with  just  as  keen 
a  zest  as  ever.  The  spirit  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  is  upon  us  with  all  its  momentum, 
its  rush  and  feverish  hurry,  and  we  who 
are  approaching,  or  who  are  already  in 
the  ranks  of  the  elders,  wonder  some¬ 
times  if  there  ever  will  be  any  pause, 
and  how  long  we  can  hold  out  to  keep 
up  this  constant  strain  of  both  nerve  and 
muscle. 

If  it  be  reform  work,  the  reformers 
are  laboring  with  such  a  will,  and  spend¬ 
ing  such  an  amount  of  study,  time  and 
money  in  the  beloved  cause,  that  one 


the  list  of  my  acquaintainces,  which  has 
been  very  extensive  in  this  respect, 
through  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  which  is  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  mothers,  I  think  sometimes  that  the 
theme  would  better  be  cljanged  for 
awhile :  that  the  mothers  do  not  need 
that  advice  any  more,  for  they  are  too 
good  already.  Now  I  expect  some  one 
will  be  greatly  shocked  at  this,  but, 
thinking  of  it  seriou.sly,  does  it  not  .seem 
true  ?  From  babyhood  up,  children  are 
loved,  petted  and  humored  ;  the  hard 
places  made  easy,  the  difficult  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  tasks  done  for  them,  and  the 
responsibilities  carried  by  parents,  who 
think  and  say  :  “  We  do  not  wish  our 
children  to  work  as  hard  as  we  have 
done.  We  work  hard  now  that  they 
may  have  life  easier.  We  wish  them  to 
be  happy  and  care-free  while  they  are 
young  ;  there  will  be  care  and  work 
enough  in  the  future  that  we  cannot 
help.  We  wish  them  always  able  to 
look  back  on  a  happy  childhood.”  A 
commendable,  unselfish  spirit  for  par¬ 
ents  to  show,  certainly,  as  far  as  it  goes! 
And  children  are  thus  denied  the  bless¬ 
edness  of  learning  that  there  is  some¬ 


FRONT  AND  RACK  OF 


THE  VALUE  OF  PRESENTS. 

EOPLE  who  value  presents  at  their 
money  value,  are  likely  to  miss  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  have  many  a 
disappointment  in  this  world.  The  senti¬ 
ment  involved  in  giving  and  receiving 
gifts,  is  sometimes  the  only  part  of  the 
transaction  worthy  of  consideration.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  always  a  safe  rule  to  value  a 
gift  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiment 
which  prompts  it.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Ledger  deprecates  the  mercenary 
spirit  shown  by  many  in  accepting  gifts  : 

“  There  are  a  number  of  children  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  are  absolutely  cold¬ 
blooded  in  their  discussion  of  their  toys 
and  presents.  One  of  them  received  a 
gift  of  a  beautiful  doll.  She  unwrapped 
it,  her  eyes  dancing  with  delight.  After 
a  moment,  she  passed  her  hand  over  the 
doll’s  head,  and  a  look  of  annoyance 
chased  the  brightness  from  her  face. 

“  ‘  It  isn’t  real  hair,’  she  said,  with  a 
gesture  of  disdain.  ‘  I  don’t  see  why 
Aunt  Kitty  couldn’t  have  given  me  a  doll 
with  real  curls.’ 

“  Another  child,  who.se  mother  had  en¬ 
tertained  a  number  of  guests  for  some 


r’S  CLOAK.  Fig.  22.5. 


CHILDREN'S  INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

HERE  are  no  lack  of  outdoor  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  farm  children  in 
pleasant  weather;  but  when  it  is  cold 
and  stormy,  and  they  have  to  be  where  it 
is  warm,  it  is  often  difficult  to  provide 
them  with  amusement.  When  the  mother 
is  tired,  and  nervous,  and  bu.sy,  siie 
would  give  much  for  something  new  to 
keep  the  little  ones  quiet  and  out  of  mis¬ 
chief.  ]\Iaking  picture  scrap  books,  is 
very  fa.scinating  to  many.  At  first,  any 
old  book  may  be  used,  and  pictures  cut 
from  old  catalogues  and  newspapers  may 
do  to  give  them  first  lessons  in  the  work. 
Then  better  books  and  pictures  may  be 
used.  Rooks  made  for  poor  or  sick  child¬ 
ren,  may  help  form  habits  of  benevolence. 
With  a  box  of  colors  and  brush,  a  child 
can  color  pictures.  Those  who  study 
geography,  would  find  amusement  and 
much  instruction  in  filling  out  and  col¬ 
oring  a  set  of  progre.s.sive  outline  maps, 
which  cost  but  little  more  than  ordinary 
drawing  paper,  and  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  old-fashioned  map  draw¬ 
ing.  After  a  set  of  maps  has  been  filled 
out  and  colored,  the  map  of  the  United 
States  may  be  pasted  upon  cardboard, 
and  then  carefully  cut  up  into  States  .so 
as  to  make  a  puzzle.  Dissected  maps 
cost  50  cents  or  more,  and  a  homemade 
one  will  be  as  useful,  and  the  children 
will  learn  a  good  deal  by  making  it.  Col¬ 
ored  or  plain  pictures  may  be  mounted 
and  cut  up  in  the  same  way,  and  here, 
again,  is  an  opportunity  to  give  to  poor 
pr  invalid  children. 

Kindergarten  materials  give  children 
much  pleasure,  if  rightly  used  ;  but  it 
requires  considerable  skill  to  use  them 
in  the  best  manner.  The  best  .substitutes 
which  I  have  found,  are  the  materials 
used  in  primary  classes  in  form  study 
and  drawing  in  many  city  schools.  Coun¬ 
try  schools  often  have  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  they  make  one  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  home  amusements.  They  include 
stick  and  tablet  laying,  building  with 
solids,  and  drawing.  The  ones  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  are  colored  red,  white, 
and  are  of  various  lengths  so  as  to  teach 
color,  and  the  measuring  of  short  dis¬ 
tances  by  the  eye.  The  tablets  are 
squares,  circles,  oblongs,  triangles,  ovals, 


would  think  there  would  be  no  work  left 
for  the  next  generation.  If  it  be  farming, 
the  farmer  spends  every  spare  moment 
that  he  may  gain  success  in  his  business, 
and  works  harder  with  all  the  improved 
implements  and  machinery  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  than  did  his  ancestors.  With  all 
the  long  list  of  failures  and  successes  in 
his  own  experience  added  to  theirs  for 
reference,  how  can  he  help  being  a  bet¬ 
ter  farmer  ? 

City  Customs  Encroaching. 

The  busy  farmer’s  wife  is  not  behind 
in  the  race.  As  the  walls  of  her  domain 
have  been  extended  from  the  little  log 
cabin  of  her  grandmother’s  days,  to  the 
commodious,  and  often  stylish,  dwelling 
of  the  present,  her  cares  have  multiplied 
accordingly.  The  city  has  encroached 
on  the  country,  and  the  country  has 
drawn  toward  the  city,  until  she  has 
nearly  as  much  to  do  in  the  w'ay  of 
housekeeping  as  her  city  cousins,  besides 
all  of  the  extras  of  the  dairy,  farm  hands, 
fruit  gathering,  poultry  raising,  etc.  The 
children,  who  in  other  days,  were  kept 
in  one  room  in  the  old  house,  and  con¬ 
sequently  were  easily  watched  in  their 
mischievous  pranks,  cannot  be  carelessly 
pushed  aside  now.  The  main  effort  of 
the  whole  family  is  directed  toward 
their  care,  health  and  education,  though 
sometimes,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the 
health  is  placed  last  or  lost  sight  o^ 
entirely  in  the  desire  to  rush  them  in 
school. 

Nearly  every  paper  has  its  column  of 
instruction  and  advice,  all  to  help  women 
to  be  better  mothers.  As  I  think  over 


times  more  happiness  in  giving  than  in 
receiving. 

A  Little  Care  Is  Beneficial. 

Rut  children  cannot  long  remain  child¬ 
ren,  and  as  they  look  back  on  days  gone 
by,  after  they  have  reached  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  realize  its  cares 
and  responsibilities,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  day  that  they  helped  father  and 
mother  through  some  hard  stint,  thus 
giving  them  an  opportunity  for  a  day’s 
outing  with  the  children,  will  be  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  one  to  remember  ;  and  the  day 
when  all  went  for  pleasure  together  the 
happy  one,  instead  of  the  day  when  they 
went  alone,  care  free,  and  came  home  to 
find  that  their  parents  had  worked  be¬ 
yond  their  strength  to  spare  them  for  the 
outing  ? 

I  think  a  little  care  is  good  for  children, 
and  fits  them  for  future  usefulness.  Each 
child  should  learn  enough  of  the  parents’ 
business  (if  it  be  respectable  business), 
to  make  himself  or  herself  useful  in  it, 
and  thus  lighten  the  cares  and  burdens 
and  multiply  the  comforts  and  blessings, 
even  though  the  future  should  point  to 
some  other  line  of  usefulness.  If  the 
young  people  have  all  the  privileges,  and 
their  elders  the  duties,  it  may  be  good 
discipline  for  the  latter ;  but  they  need  a 
change  for  rest  and  improvement,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  not  to 
grow  old  too  fast,  and  be  happy,  cheer¬ 
ful  companions  for  their  children.  Let 
us  think  more  on  these  things,  and  may 
the  children  be  more  thoughtful,  and  the 
parents  a  little  more  selfish  in  deciding 
whose  turn  shall  come  next. 

CLARA  T.  SIS80X, 


weeks,  was  delighted  on  receiving  a 
handsome  ring  sent  by  express.  She 
looked  the  gift  over  with  a  critical  eye, 
and  finally  slipped  it  on  her  finger,  with 
sigh  of  satisfaction  and  the  remark  : 

“  ‘  1  think  this  must  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.’ 

“There  was  no  appreciation  of  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  present ;  no  realization  of 
what  it  might  involve  ;  merely  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  desire  to  have  something 
that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

“  When  children  value  things  only  for 
their  cash  price,  there  certainly  must  be 
some  fault  in  their  education,  or  they 
must  have  inherited  some  unfortunate 
predispositions  that  have  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  checked. 

“  There  are  few  more  pitiful  sights 
than  to  see  children  speculating  on  the 
cost  of  things  that  represent  the  good 
will  of  their  friends.  A  mercenary  spirit 
exhibited  on  all  occasions  is  bad 
enough  in  grown  people,  but  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  youngsters,  it  is  imply  in¬ 
tolerable.” 


etc.  The  solids  are  cubes,  spheres,  hem¬ 
ispheres,  cylinders,  prisms,  pyramids, 
cones,  etc.,  and  you  can  imagine  the  fun 
which  the  children  have  with  them. 
Children  like  to  make  things,  and  an 
amusement  which  keeps  them  quiet  for 
a  time,  makes  them  happy,  and  gives  them 
something  to  do  which  educates,  will  be 
appreciated  by  parents. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  a  little  time 
must  be  taken  to  instruct  the  children, 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Those  who 
know  nothing  of  form  study  and  draw¬ 
ing,  would  do  well  to  get  the  “Primary 
Manual  ”  prepared  by  the  Prang  Educa¬ 
tional  Company,  to  guide  teachers  and 
parents  who  use  their  models,  tablets, 
and  drawing  books.  There  is  also  a  little 
work  on  “  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting,” 
another  device  for  amusing  and  instruct¬ 
ing  children.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a 
variety  of  pleasing  occupations  may  be 
obtained  by  using  these  materials,  and 
the  list  is  not  exhausted,  for  there  are 
color  tablets  and  charts,  with  directions 
for  using  them  in  a  convenient  form,  with* 
sheets  of  colored  paper  with  which  to 
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make  pretty  things.  These  are  prepared 
by  the  Prang  Company. 

One  caution  is  needed  ;  Do  not  force 
children  to  keep  quiet  too  long  at  a  time. 
Of  course,  at  times  when  there  is  sickness 
in  the  house,  silence  must  reign  continu¬ 
ously,  but  ordinarily  children,  if  healthy, 
must  ha  ve  a  chance  to  make  a  noise,  and 
lots  of  it.  Activity  is  as  natural  to  a 
child  as  breathing,  and  it  needs  to  be 
guided  instead  of  sternly  repressed. 

J.  W.  XEWTON. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

\Vrite  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6246.  Ladies'  Basque. 

The  closing  in  the  center  is  hidden 
under  the  extension  gore  that  joins  to 
the  right  front  and  fastens  on  the 
left  shoulder,  diagonally  down  the  left 
front  to  the  waist  line.  The  basciue  is 
pointed  in  front,  with  postillion  back. 
Pattern  (>34(5  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz. :  '.i2, 
.34,  IP),  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 

A  CLOAK  FOR  THE  BABY. 

HE  cloak  shown  at  Eig.  22~t  is  made 
of  cream-colored  cashmere  lined 
with  sateen  of  the  same  shade.  The  gar¬ 
niture  consists  of  the  round,  embroidered 
cape,  and  the  ribbons  at  throat,  belt  and 
wrists.  The  body  of  the  little  garment 
has  a  shallow.  Mother  Hubbard  yoke 
(concealed  by  the  cape)  and  a  long,  box- 
plaited  skirt.  The  yoke  and  skirt  are 
separately  lined  with  the  sateen,  after 
which  the  skirt  is  plaited  in  three  broad 
plaits  behind,  and  one  on  either  side  in 
front.  Then  the  whole  is  set  up  between 
the  outside  and  lining  of  the  yoke  and 
stitched  in.  The  plaits,  caught  down 
blindly  at  the  waist  line  and  ijressed, 
keep  their  individuality  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  lit¬ 
tle  coat  .sleeves,  pure  and  simple,  with 
dainty  diagonal  cuffs  which  are  lined 
with  nice  satin  that  comes  over  in  a  tiny 
roll  along  the  edge  of  the  cuff,  and  makes 
a  pretty  finish.  A  little  bow  of  cream 
satin  ribbon  is  dropped  carele.ssly  upon 
the  cuff,  and  is  very  becoming  to  the 
bit  of  a  dimpled  hand  beneath  it.  So 
much  for  the  sleeves. 

The  round  cape  or  collar  is  about  six 
inches  deep.  The  embroidered  cashmei’e 
may  be  bought  to  make  this,  but  it  must 
be  sure  exactly  to  match  the  shade  of 
the  cloak,  of  course.  It  is  lined  with  the 
sateen  like  the  rest  of  the  coat,  and  has 
three  double  shirrings  about  an  inch 
apart,  at  its  head.  The  shirring  at  the 
tup  is  through  lining  and  all — the  two 
lower  ones  are  in  the  cashmere  only.  This 
arrangement  gives  a  puffier,  softer  effect 
than  would  be  produced  by  running  the 
threads  through  two  thicknesses  of  cloth. 

As  the  little  cape  is  the  only  “  fancy  ” 
part  of  the  cloak,  the  daintier  the  em¬ 
broidery  upon  it,  the  prettier.  It  will  be 
very  lovely  if  it  can  be  original  work  exe¬ 
cuted  in  heavy,  soft  flosses. 

At  the  throat,  a  little  standing,  double 
frill  of  nai-row  cashmere  forms  the  finish. 
It  is  plaited  in  tiny  side  plaits.  Tw'O-inch 
satin  ribbon  isu.sed  for  the  belt,  and  1)^- 
inch  for  the  ties  under  the  chin.  In  the 
middle  of  the  center  plait  in  the  back, 
there  is  a  long  tie  of  one  loop  and  two 
ends,  reaching  nearly  to  the  hem.  From 
this,  the  belt  is  brought  round  in  front 
and  terminates  in  either  front  plait,  in 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  lier  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Cliild,  siie  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  slie  became  Miss,  she  ciung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


We  would  like  to  see  a  woman  get  that 
3400  piano.  See  page  810.  This  is  surely 
a  prize  worth  trying  for.  Remember  that 
it  is  extra  above  regular  commissions. 


one  short  loop  and  end.  Three  flat  pearl 
buttons  below  the  ties  close  the  front, 
and  the  dear  little  coat  is  done  !  Put  it 
on  Miss  baby  and  see  how  charming  it 
looks  and  how  charming  she  looks  in  it  ! 
It  is  so  warm  that  it  answers  the  purpose 
of  an  “all-round”  cloak,  being  quite 
suitable  for  all  but  quite  severe  winter 
weather.  If  the  best  quality  of  French 
sateen  is  used  in  the  lining,  it  may  be 
washed  by  removing  the  cape  and  rib¬ 
bons.  but  it  will  bo  found  rather  more 
practicable  to  send  it  to  a  profe.ssional 
cleaner,  perhaps. 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Snow  fou  the  Chiustmas  Thee. — Shall 
I  tell  you  how  we  fixed  our  Christmas 
tree  one  year,  when  we  were  disappointed 
in  the  size  of  it?  In  the  school-room  was 
a  four-foot  table  which  was  placed  upside 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  platform.  The 
tree  was  fastened  into  a  hod  of  coal 
which  was  put  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  the  hod  and  table  were  covered  with 
an  old  sheet.  Then  we  wound  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  very  lightly  over  the  upright  legs  of 
the  table,  and  also  spread  the  batting 
over  the  sheet.  The  last  thing  was 
to  make  a  snow-storm  for  the  tree,  which 
was  done  by  getting  up  on  a  ladder  or 
high  chair,  and  dropping  bits  of  cotton, 
about  as  large  as  good-sized  snow'  fiakes. 


6246.-LADIES’  BASQUE. 


all  over  the  tree,  letting  them  light  where 
they  would.  The  effect  was  so  pretty 
that  we  have  tried  the  experiment  every 
Christmas  since.  o.  .m.  a. 

Definitions  of  Ho.me. — A  prize  was 
offered  recently  by  London  Tid-bits  for 
the  best  answer  to  the  question,  “  What 
is  home?”  Here  are  a  few  of  the  an¬ 
swers  which  were  received  : 

The  golden  setting,  in  which  the  bright¬ 
est  jewel  is  “  mother.” 

A  world  of  strife  shut  out,  a  world  of 
love  shut  in. 

The  only  spot  on  earth  where  the  faults 
and  failings  of  fallen  humanity  are  hid¬ 
den  under  the  mantle  of  charity. 

The  place  where  the  great  are  some¬ 
times  small  and  the  small  often  great. 

Where  you  are  treated  best  and  you 
grumble  most. 

Home  is  the  central  telegraph  office  of 
human  love,  into  which  run  innumera¬ 
ble  wires  of  affection,  many  of  which, 
though  extending  thousands  of  miles, 
are  never  disconnected  from  the  one  great 
terminus. 

A  little  hollow  scooped  out  of  the  windy 
hill  of  the  world,  where  we  can  be 
shielded  from  its  cares  and  annoyances. 

A  popular  but  paradoxical  institution, 
in  which  woman  works  in  the  absence  of 
man,  and  man  rests  in  the  presence  of 
woman. 

Ikoninh  .and  Me.nding  Hints. — When 
ironing  starched  clothes,  keep  the  un¬ 
ironed  part  damp  by  covering  with  a  wet 
cloth. 

On  ironing  day  select  one  rod  or  bar  of 
the  clothes-rack  upon  which  to  hang  all 
garments  with  missing  buttons,  and 
those  that  need  mending. 

After  a  patch  is  sewed  under  a  worn 
place,  'and  the  worn  parts  cut  out  to 
leave  a  square  or  oblong  vacancy,  just 
try  making  a  tiny  bias  cut  at  each  cor¬ 
ner,  and  notice  how  smoothly  a^d  neatly 
the  edges  turn,  and  how  trim  your  work 
is. 


MOTHERS. — be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  best. — AOaj. 


CULLED  FROM  OTHER  COLUMNS. 

What  deeds  of  fame  are  left  undone. 

What  thoughts  are  left  unspoken ; 

What  waiting  laurels  ne’er  are  won, 

What  gi'and  resolves  are  broken, 

Because  of  soggy  bread  and  pies. 

And  viands  spoiled  in  broiling; 

Of  sickly  tarts  and  greasy  fries, 

.And  coffee  left  a-boiling  ! 

— Emily  Pickhardt  in  (he  Household. 

- Atchison  (Ilobe  :  “A  woman  is 

never  so  disappointed  in  love  in  real  life 
that  she  doesn't  believe  in  it  in  a  story.” 

. . .  .CiiKiSTLiCHE  Ai>ologi<?i’e  I  “  before 
his  marriage,  the  German  Emperor  was 
wont  to  say  that  a  ‘  wife  with  a  talent 
for  making  jam  is  preferable  to  one 
who  has  the  wish  to  amend  the  constitu¬ 
tion.” 


IHbccUancousi  ^^(Uicvti.oinn. 

IN  writing  to  adverti.sers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruual  New-Yorkeu. 


Ayer’s 

■W^S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED  AT 


at  cost.  A  PANTA80TE  -covered 
•^uggy  Cushion,  made  by  one  of  the  best 
makers  in  the  country.  First-class  in 
every  respect.  We  are  doing  this  to  in¬ 
troduce  Pantasote,  and  don’t  make  any 
profit  on  the  cushions. 

The  manufacturers  tell  us  that  FAN- 
TASOTE  will  wear  better  than  leather, 
but  you  won’t  believe  it  till  you  .see  it 
yourself.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order  for  31. 75,  we  will  send  you  a  cushion 
worth  .33.00.  We  don’t  prepay  the  ex- 
pressage.  Colors  :  Dark  Green,  Maroon, 
black  or  buff.  Regulation  size,  3(3  inches 
wide.  Only  a  limited  number  of  cmshions 
made,  and  only  two  sold  to  one  person. 
Refer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

THE  PAHTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPAHY 

Salesrooms:  39&41  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Mills:  Pas.saic,  N.  J. 


Slush  and  Snow 

will  not  wet  your  feet  if  you  use 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil 

cn  ,our  boots  and  shoes,  and  you  can 
polish  them  after  using  it.  It  will  make 
harness  water-proof  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
if  yon  want  it— a  swob  with  each  can. 

I\>r  pamphlet,  free,  HoVV  TO  I'AKK  Cakk  OK  LBATH- 
EK,'*  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Warranted 
To  Wash 


AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  BE 

done  on  the  waHhbonrd  in  half  76,0001n  fuse, 
tlio  time,  with  half  the  workof  tl)o  old  way.  Terriff’s 
Ferfect  Washer  will  bo  sentoii  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 
ugciitN  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  IWFG.  CO..  Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


rn  D  11  ADR Y  AB1NG1X)N,  ill.,  Manu- 
blla  Hi  I1HI1U  I  y  facturer  of  Black  Cattle 
Coats,  Uobes,  Gloves,  Hugs,  Caps,  etc. 


GAME  OF 


The  Newest  ans  Best  Yet. 
By  Mail  eon  m  cts. 

Don’t  fall  to  get  one  of  yonr  dealer,  or  of 
Greenfield  Novelty  Co.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


DO  TOUR  OWN 
PRINTING 

$.5.  PItKSM  ftor? 

cards,  circulars,  &c( 
Press  for  printing/ 
a  small  paper  $40, 


Saves  money!  Makes 
money  printing  for 
others.  Type-setting 
easy,  printed  rules. 
Stamp  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  cards, 
&c.,  to  factory. 

KELSKY  &  CO., 
Morlden,Connectleut 


The  Best  Farm  Account  Book  sent  prepaid 

for'50'Cents  by  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  N.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


CARDS 


F  Git  1805.  60  8amplc  Style. 

AND  LIST  OP  WO  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
PREE.UAVERPIELDPUB  CO,CADIZ,OUIO 


Thomas  P.  SIinpson,Wa.shington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


WANTPn  AOKNTS,  both  sexes.  K.  J.  SMEAD 
I  LU  &  CO.,  it'i  Fifth  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  .1 


KARAT. 


COLD 
PLATE. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  s^ud  it  to 
UM  with  >our  name  and  addreas 
and  we  will  nend  >ou  ihbt beautiful 
gold  tinbhed  watch  by  ezuresa  for 
examination.  You  exaniiDe  H  at 
the  express  office,  and  if  you  think 
it  a  bargain  pay  our  aamnle  price 
$2.75,  and  it  is  yeurs.  It  ui  niagnb 
licenlly  engraved  and  equal  In 
appearanee  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Ciotd  walrh.  A  guarantee  for  5 
years  and  beautiful  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm  sent  free  with 
every  watch,  write  to-day, this  may 
not  appear  again;  mention  whether 
vou  want  gents*  or  ladles*  size. 

The  national  mfc. 

&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Searboni  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 


ENTERPRISE 

O-TINNED 


FOB  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 

M  ince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  &c.,  disc. 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 


Ills  Enterprise  UT;  Co 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  I'hilada^ 
SEND  FOK  CATALOGUE,  FUEE 


Farm  and  Fireside  says : 

'■  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper 
we  ever  saw  that  we  would 
give  house  riKiin.  It  has 
proven  sucli  a  very  use¬ 
ful  machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy  its  benefits 
with  us.” 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


ISIo  10  American 

'jOT  Agriculturist  says  : 
$3.00.  “  We  have  given  this 

r  Meat  Chopper  a  thorougli 
trial  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  They  excel 
anything  of  the  kind  made 
in  either  hemisphere.” 
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GOOD  LUCK/’ 

Some  folks  say  that  instead  of  “good¬ 
bye  ”  or  “  farewell.”  To  wish  a  person 
“good  luck”  is  to  wish  them  well  and 
that  is  certainly  the  feeling  we  have  to¬ 
ward  all  our  readers.  Now  is  the  time 
of  the  year  to  give  expression  to  such 
feelings. 

Of  course  you  all  want  to  know  how 
that  last  subscription  contest  came  out. 
Well  here  are  the  names  of  the  nine  win¬ 
ners  : 

1.  B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

2.  E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

3.  Monroe  Morse,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

4.  Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

6.  Isaac  Alter,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

6.  S.  M.  Rector,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7.  H.  J.  House,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

8.  Parker  Bristol,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

9.  Theo.  Bond,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

These  men  are  privileged  to  select  from 
those  nine  sweepstake  premiums.  Mr. 
Kenyon  has  first  choice.  Mr.  Bond  last 
and  so  on  between.  These  men  did  first- 
rate  work  and  well  deserve  their  success. 
Just  as  we  said  some  weeks  ago  the  last 
six  of  them  obtained  some  remarkable 
bargains.  There  will  be  25  more  immense 
bargains  in  the  present  contest  for  31 
premiums. 

* 

Another  thing  we  want  to  refer  to  is 
our  plan  of  giving  $2  in  cash  each  work¬ 
ing  day  for  the  largest  daily  clubs.  Here 
are  the  winners  who  have  won  this  money 
since  our  last  report : 

Nov.  26. — O.  H.  Root,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  27. — E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

“  28. — Monroe  Morse,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

“  30. — B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

Dec.  1. — Geo.  W.  Beebe,  Yale  Co.,  B.  C. 

“  3. — Isaac  Alter,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

“  4. — B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

“  6. — Courtney  E.  Ferris,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  7. — S.  M.  Rector,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  8. — F.  E.  Bennett,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

“  10. — Monroe  Morse,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass 

“  11.— B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

“  12.— E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

“  13. — H.  J.  House,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

“  14. — A.  L.  Sherman,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 

“  15. — Theo.  Bond,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  17. — A.  H.  Root,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  18. — A.  Culbertson,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

“  19. — Francis  Peck,  Prince  Edw’d  Co.,  Ont. 

“  20. — John  Smith,  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind. 

Now  you  will  notice  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  money  goes  to  a  few  individuals, 
who  have  found,  by  several  trials, 
that  comparatively  small  clubs  sent 
from  day  to  day,  stand  the  best  chance 
of  winning  this  money.  These  men, 
therefore,  divide  their  large  clubs 
into  sections,  and  thus  secure  quite  a 
good  share  of  these  prizes.  That  is  all 
right.  We  don’t  care  who  gets  the  $3, 
but  it  is  strange  to  us  that  some  of  our 
readers  don’t  make  a  little  harder  effort 
to  secure  it  when  small  clubs  are  the 
rule  as  they  are  now. 

* 

This  subscription  season  is  a  peculiar 
one  and  very  satisfactory  to  us.  Thus 
far  in  December  we  have  received  over 
twice  as  many  yearly  subscriptions  as 
■we  did  in  the  same  period  last  year.  In 
November  we  received  nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1893.  This  increase 
is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  single  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  clubs  of  two  or  three.  A 
man  gets  a  sample  copy  and  sends  in  his 
dollar  for  a  year  or  some  reader  gets  one 
or  more  of  his  neighbors  to  subscribe. 
So  it  goes — a  clear  and  steady  gain  from 
an  excellent  class  of  people.  By  the  way 


A  farm  of  430  acres,  having  13,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  01 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


that  premium  of  “  The  Business  Hen,” 
cloth  binding,  for  one  new  subscription 
has  proved  very  effective  indeed.  Now 
of  course  this  is  very  gratifying  to  us. 
The  chief  reason  we  have  for  printing 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  increase  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  and  thus  increase  its 
power  of  usefulness.  It  pleases  us  to 
think  that  we  have  the  confidence  of  our 
readers  and  we  shall  never  knowingly 
abuse  that  confidence.  As  the  year  draws 
to  a  close  we  wish  to  say  “  thank  you  !  ” 
for  all  the  kind  words  and  deeds  we  have 
received  from  our  readers.  We  are  sorry 
more  of  you  don’t  realize  the  possibilities 
of  our  premium  offers,  but  then — we  have 
done  our  duty  in  telling  about  it ! 

* 

And  now,  a  last  word  to  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  will  leave  us  with 
this  issue.  This  paper  is  always  stopped 
at  the  expiration  of  a  subscription,  so 
unless  you  renew  for  next  year  this  will 
by  your  last  R.  N.-Y.  We  say  good  luck 
to  you  too.  Maybe  .something  we  have 
said  or  our  manner  of  saying  it  has  hurt 
your  feelings.  We  are  sorry  if  that  is  so. 
If  you  would  judge  us  by  the  motive 
rather  than  by  the  deed,  you  would 
quickly  see  that  we  have  never  sought  to 
injure  any  honest  man’s  feelings  or  busi¬ 
ness.  If  some  sharp  prick  of  the  pen  has 
exposed  one  of  your  foibles  or  crank¬ 
inesses,  we  are  glad  of  it  for  your  family’s 
sake,  and  if  you  leave  us  for  that  cause, 
we  wish  you  the  good  luck  to  see  the 
error  of  your  ways  and  come  back  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  again.  We  trust  that  Santa 
Claus  will  put  in  your  stocking  the  foot 
of  a  man  who  will  toe  the  mark  fairly  and 
honestly  all  through  1895.  That’s  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  going  to  try  to  do  and 
we  want  our  readers  to  stand  by  us  and 
step  on  our  toe  if  extra  weight  seems 
needed  to  hold  it  up  to  the  mark. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Strictly  fancy  apples  are  scarce  and  high. 

Stocks  of  cranberries  are  reported  extremely 
low. 

The  Western  flour  mills  are  limiting  iiroduc- 
tion. 

One  steamer  brought  2,888  bags  of  potatoes  from 
Dundee. 

Bob  veals  have  been  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  health  officials. 

Some  German  onions  didn’t  bring  enough  to  pay 
cost  of  importation. 

Much  of  the  New  Orleans  lettuce  has  been  of 
poor  quality,  and  sold  far  below  the  prices  real¬ 
ized  for  the  best. 

A  few  California  tomatoes  have  come  to  this 
market,  and  realized  extreme  prices,  as  other 
stock  was  scarce. 

Most  Florida  oranges  are  of  very  poor  quality, 
and  are  very  unsatisfactory.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  demand  for  prime  stock. 


There  are  reports  that  a  syndicate  has  pur¬ 
chased  nearly  a  score  of  large  creameries  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

A  few  pears  have  been  sent  to  this  country 
from  Germany,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  prices 
realized  were  very  8.atisfactory. 

Baltimore  spinach  sells  much  more  slowly,  and 
at  lower  prices  than  that  from  Norfolk.  Buyers 
claim  that  the  former  is  not  packed  so  tight  as 
the  latter. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerian  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  Record  Association  will  be  held  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  January  8.  W.  A.  Shafor,  secre¬ 
tary,  Middletown,  O. 

The  first  hothouse  lamb  of  the  season,  arrived 
December  19,  and  was  sold  by  Archdeacon  &  Co., 
for  $10.  A  few  are  always  wanted  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  market,  and  such  always  bring  good  prices, 
though  not  so  high  now  as  in  former  years. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  asking 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  rate  of  duty  on  Mexi¬ 
can  cattle.  In  addition  to  the  ruinously  low  price 
at  which  these  cattle  are  purchased  and  brought 
into  this  country,  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  dis¬ 
eased.  _ 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IP  TOU  don’t  see  wbat  you  want,  ask  fob  it  ! 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Gasoline,  Peanuts. — 1.  I  wish 
to  grow  sweet  potatoes,  but  cannot  get  the  jilants. 
Can  I  ral.se  them  from  seed  myself,  and  if  so, 
where  can  I  get  the  seed?  2  Can  I  make  gasoline 
myself,  so  as  to  run  an  engine  or  light  a  house  ? 
3.  Does  The  Rural  know  of  any  kind  of  peanuts 
that  would  thrive  as  far  north  as  this?  Common 
kinds  won’t  do,  as  the  season  is  too  short  here  in 
southern  Ontario.  p.  c.  u. 

Newark,  Ont. 

Ans. — 1.  You  can  buy  the  plants  in  season,  but 
can  probably  grow  them  if  you  have  the  proper 
facilities.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  sweet 
potatoes  unless  you  know  just  how  to  do  it,  and  it 


wouldn’t  pay  a  beginner  to  try  it.  They  may  be 
bought  in  spring  of  dealers  in  the  cities.  2.  No. 
3.  No.  We  think  there  is  none. 

Evaporated  Cider. — Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  inform 
me  of  some  parties  that  buy  evaporated  cider  ? 

Sabbathday  Lake,  Me.  w.  d. 

Ans. — We  know  of  none  here  that  would  pay 
enough  for  it  to  pay  for  shipping  it  so  far.  This  is 
one  of  the  products  that  are  best  sold  in  nearby 
places,  to  storekeepers  or  consumers.  The  best 
plan  is  to  canvass  for  customers,  either  those  who 
will  use  the  goods  themselves,  or  retail  grocers. 
Large  manufacturers  of  such  goods  send  out 
drummers  to  work  up  sales,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  others  shouldn’t  push  their  business  in  the 
same  way. 

Introducing  Disease  on  Purchased  Grape 
Vines. — I  have  a  few  grape  vines,  and  would  like 
to  get  .some  different  varieties.  No  disease  or  in¬ 
sects  trouble  my  vines  at  present.  If  I  send  to 
some  nursery  for  vines,  shall  I  be  likely  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  disease  or  insect  ?  h.  h.  c. 

Madison  County.  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Not  if  you  order  from  a  flrst-class  nur¬ 
sery.  Watch  the  advertising  colums  of  The  R 
N.-Y.  a  little  later  for  responsible  Arms. 

Onions,  Lambs,  Sweet  Corn. — 1.  Can  onions  be 
profitably  grown  for  market  from  sets?  2.  Where 
can  I  And  a  market  for  hothouse  lambs,  when 
three  months  old?  3.  What  is  a  good  variety  of 
sweet  corn  to  plant  to  feed  hogs  in  the  ear,  in 
early  August?  e.  p.  b. 

Kanona,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  No,  not  as  a  field  crop.  They  are  used 
to  grow  early  onions  for  bunching.  2.  Archdeacon 
&  Co.,  100  Murray  Street.  3.  Perry’s  Hybrid, 
Crosby,  Minnesota. 

Trench  System  op  Planting  Potatoes.— What 
is  meant  by  it?  c.  p.  b. 

Ans. — In  the  trench  system,  the  potatoes  are 
planted  in  deep  furrows  or  trenches,  from  four  to 
eight  inches  deep,  fertilizers  being  applied  in  the 
trenches,  and  no  hilling  is  done,  all  cultivation  be¬ 
ing  level.  The  method  has  been  often  described 
in  detail  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  will  be  again  before 
the  next  planting  season. 


HANDY  REPAIRING  OUTFIT. 

“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Every  farmer  knows  that  the  greatest  expense 
in  repairs  comes  from  neglecting  the  first  appearance  of  weakness.  If  the  first 
stitch  that  broke  in  the  harness,  had  been  promptly  mended,  it  would  never  have 
given  way,  and  many  a  runaway  with  a  broken  wagon,  ruined  horse,  and  crippled 
man  or  woman,  would  have  been  avoided.  With  this  set  of  37  first-class  tools,  any 
man  can  repair  boots,  shoes,  harness,  tinware,  rubber  goods,  and  do  countless  other 


jobs  about  the  place.  Your  excuse  for  not  keeiiing  things  in  repair  is  that  you 
have  no  tools.  Hence  you  let  the  little  breaks  go,  until  a  breakdown  occurs,  and 
then  you  take  a  day  to  go  to  the  shop  for  repairs.  Ten  minutes  work  at  home  at 
the  right  time  would  have  saved  all  this.  These  are  no  toys.  Every  tool  is  full 
size  and  first-class.  It  is  in  all  about  the  cheapest  thing  of  which  we  know,  con¬ 
sidering  its  many  uses.  It  weighs,  complete,  18  pounds.  We  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y',  one  year,  for  $3.75.  Or  we  will  send  it  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  six 
new  subscriptions.  Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


To  THE  Editor — I  have  an  absolute  remedy  for  Consumption  and 
all  Lung  Troubles.  By  its  timely  use  thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have 
been  already  permanently  cured. 

So  proof-positive  am  I  of  its  power  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
send  two  bottles  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who  have  Lung  Troubles  or 
Consumption  if  they  send  me  their  express  and  post-office  address. 


Sincerely, 


Established  1876. 


T.  A.  SLOCUM,  M.  C. 

183  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Bcan.s,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  10®2  15 

Fair  to  Rood . 1  75®  1  77 

Medium,  choice,  1894 .  . 1  B71^@l  70 

Pea.  1894,  choice . 1  6.5®1  671^ 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good . 1  2.5@1  ,50 

Medium,  foreign.  1894.  choice . 1  4.5@1  55 

Pea^foreiRn,  1894,  choice . 1  50®1  60 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  2.5®2  ,85 

Bed  Kidney,  1^4,  choice . 2  00@2  05 

Fair  to  Rood . 1  75@2  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 2  00@2  05 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  10@2  15 

Dima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  90®2  95 

Green  peas,  per  bushel . 1  05®  — 

BaRS,  per  bushel .  1  00®  — 

Scotch,  1893,  baRS . 1  10®  — 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 22  @ — 

ElRin  and  other  Western,  extras . 24  ® — 

We.stern,  flr.st . 21  ®22 

Western,  seconds . 17  @19 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 19  @20 

First . 16  @18 

Seconds . 13  @15 

Thirds . 10  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @18 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11J^@13 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 131^@14 

Tubs,  extras . 13  @15 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 1014@11 

Thirds .  9  @10 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  larRe,  Sept..,  colored,  fancy. 111^®— 

UarRe,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . lO'^®!! 

LarRe,  choice . 105^® — 

LarRO,  Rood  to  prime . 

I^arRe,  common  to  fair .  9  @10 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 11?4@12 

Small,  white,  fancy . llli® — 

Small,  common  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  choice,  small....  81^®  9 

Fair  to  prime . 6  @8 

Choice,  white,  larRe .  7)^® — 

Part  skims,  fair  to  prime . 6  @7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3!^@  4 

Swiss  cheese,  domestic,  flr.sts . 12)^@13 

Seconds . 11  @11>^ 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  23  @  24 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  Rathered,  first.  21i^@  22 
Western  and  N’ western,  averaRe  best....  21  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  Rathered,  prime .  18  @  20 

West’n  RefriRcrator,  fall-packed,  choice  17  @  18 
KefriRerator,  early  packed,  firsts....  15)^@  16 

RefrlRcrator,  fair  to  Rood .  14  @  15 

RefriRerator,  Inferior,  per  case . 2  (X)  @3  .50 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @3  50 

Limed,  per  doz .  13  @  — 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 7!^@  8 

Choice .  6^@  714 

I’rime .  6)^@  65i 

Common . 5  @6)4 

Sundried,  sliced . 5).^®  6 

Chopped,  1894,  pef  lb .  l}i@  2>^ 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  per  lb . 1  @ — 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . 8  @10 

BaRS,  per  lb . ....7  @9)^ 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1894,  per  lb .  7  @10 

Peeled,  per  lb . 12  @16 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 13  @14 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  6  ®  (y\4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 18  @18)i 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Baldwin,  pey  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  25 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  7b®2  50 

Poor  to  Rood,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  12  50@13  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 9  00@12  00 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  50@9  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Per  crate . 2  75®3  50 

.lersey,  per  crate . 2  50@3  25 

]x)ng  Island,  per  crate . 3  00@3  50 

Grapes,  Niagara,  5-lb  basket .  — @  — 

Catawba,  per  6-lb  basket .  15@  18 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  15®  18 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  00®3  00 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box . 2  50@3  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  box . 1  ,50@2  25 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...1  75®  — 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 1  37®  i  62 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 1  37@i  so 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box .  75@1  25 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  50@3  25 

Mandarins,  per  b  ox . 1  75@2  50 

Pears,  Lawrence,  per  bbl  . 1  50®2  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  60®2  00 

Boston  other  kinds,  per  box . 1  00@2  50 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’n,  West’n 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

Southwestern, 

Black  bear . . 

.18  00 

@  30  00 

10  00 

@20  (K) 

Cubs  and  yearlings. , 

.  5  00 

@ 

15  00 

4  00 

@10  00 

Otter . 

.  6  00 

@  10  00 

5  00 

@  7  00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb 

.  3  50 

@ 

4  00 

3  00 

®  3  25 

Silver  fox . 

.26  00 

@100  00 

_ 

@  — 

Cross  fox . 

.  3  00 

@ 

8  00 

_ 

@  _ 

Red  fox . 

.  1  25 

® 

1  50 

1  00 

®  1  25 

Gray  fox . 

.  50 

® 

65 

45 

@  56 

Wolf . . 

.  1  .50 

® 

2  00 

1  00 

Prairie . 

.  60 

® 

90 

40 

@  60 

Wolverine . 

.  3  50 

® 

5  00 

3  00 

®  4  00 

Lynx . 

.  1  50 

@ 

2  00 

_ 

@  — 

Wild  cat . 

.  40 

@ 

75 

_ 

®  — 

House  cat,  black _ 

.  20 

@ 

40 

_ 

@  — 

Colored  . . 

5 

@ 

10 

@  — 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2  00 

® 

4  00 

_ 

@  — 

Pale . 

.  76 

® 

1  00 

_ 

@  — 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  20 

® 

1  30 

1  00 

@  1  10 

Half-striped . 

.  75 

® 

85 

60 

®  70 

Striped . 

.  .35 

® 

45 

30 

®  .35 

White . 

.  15 

® 

26 

10 

@  20 

Raccoon . 

.  60 

® 

75 

40 

@  .50 

Opossum . 

.  15 

® 

30 

10 

@  20 

Mink . 

.  50 

® 

1  75 

40 

@  80 

Muskrat,  fall . 

6 

® 

8 

5 

@  6 

Winter . 

9 

@ 

12 

9 

®  10 

GAME 

Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz . 1  00®1  50 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair .  80@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair .  65®  85 

Drawn,  per  pair .  35@  40 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  .  75®  80 

Pin-tall,  undrawn,  per  pair .  85®  90 

Drawn,  per  pair .  SO®  55 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 


For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers, 
Threshers,  Cloverhullers,  Fan- 
ning-mills,  Cireular-saw  Machini  s, 
Ijmd-rollersand  Dog  powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “  Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 
njNAKD  HABUFU.  CobleskUl.  N.  T. 


Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair  .  80®  90 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 2  00®  2  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 2  .50®3  00 

Grass,  per  doz . 2  00®2  .50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  .  20®  25 

•lack  rabbits.  Western,  per  pair .  50(^  65 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  00®3  .50 

Ited  heads,  per  pair .  75®  1  75 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair .  65®  75 

Mallard,  Shot,  per  pair .  40®  fi() 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  30®  40 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 70  ®— 

No.  2 . 60  @65 

No.  3 . .50  @55 

Shipping . .50  ®— 

Clover,  mixed . .50  ®.55 

Clover . 46  @.50 

Salt . 40  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . .50  @55 

Short  rye . 40  @46 

Oat . 36  @45 

Wheat . 40  @— 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  @14 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @11 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  6}^@  7]4 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 40  @60 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  6  @7 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . 10  @12 

Prime . 10  @— 

Medium .  8  @ — 

Common .  6  @  7 

Old  olds .  2  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice . 11  @12 

Prime . 8^@10 

Medium .  8  @ — 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  6  @  7 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 22  @28 

Altmarks . 19  @21 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb .  95^®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8l|@  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per.  lb .  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Gra.ssers,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb.  d^i®  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6)^®  69i( 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6]4 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb .  6!^@  6 

180  lbs  and  up .  6  @  51^ 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  8  @  12 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb. 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 

Black-walnuts,  per  bush . 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs. 


m®  — 
2li@  — 

3  @  — 

m®  2 

m®  3H 
2^®  — 

4  @  6 

50  @  60 

2  50  @3  00 


POTATOES. 


L.  I.  Rose,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  7.5@2  00 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  76 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  60@1  75 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  .37@1  62 

.lersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  66@i  75 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 


Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
Makes  Hens  Lay 

Because  it  furnishes  the  food  elements  that  eggs 
are  made  of  in  such  a  form  that  the  production 
of  eggs  will  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
hen’s  vitality ;  and  this  is 

Because  it  also  furnishes  strength  and  health-sus¬ 
taining  food  for  the  hen  herself. 

Animal  Meal  is  a  dean,  sweet,  and  wholesome  com¬ 
bination  of  thoroughly  cooked  meat  and  bone, 
dried  and  finely  ground,  easily  and  quickly  di¬ 
gested.  It  is 

Cheaper  than  Scraps,  that  is,  more  economical,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  concentrated ;  it  contains  more 
real  food  to  the  pound  by  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent.  It  is 

Superior  to  Scraps,  because  it  is  cleaner,  more 

finely  ground,  contains  more  bone,  and  is  practi¬ 
cally  dry  material.  Scraps  contain  a  large 
amount  of  water;  and,  indeed,  some  so-called 
poultry  foods  are  nothing  but  finely  ground 
scraps.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy  water  for 
meat.  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  takes  the  place  of 
scraps  because  it  furnishes  meat ;  it  takes  the 


POUT.TRY— DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime . 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime  . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy,  per  lb 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime  .... 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 


POULTRY— ICED  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Western,  dry  p’kd,  fancy,  per  lb 

Dry  picked,  average  best,  per  lb . 

Scalded,  average  best,  per  lb . 

Spring,  inferior,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  W.  dry  p’kd.  av’ge  mix’d  wghs 

Scalded,  average  mixed  weights . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prime . 

Scalded,  prime . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 


Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 


Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair. 
Pigeons,  per  pair . 


12 

® 

13 

11 

® 

13 

11 

® 

12 

11 

® 

12 

10 

® 

111^ 

7 

® 

10 

16 

® 

16 

12 

® 

14 

10 

® 

12 

9 

® 

11 

9^® 

10 

7 

® 

8 

10 

® 

— 

8H® 

814 

8%® 

9 

7 

® 

8 

12 

® 

13 

10 

® 

12 

9 

® 

12 

10 

® 

12 

6 

® 

10 

11 

® 

10 

® 

11 

10 

® 

lOii 

7 

® 

9 

9 

® 

10 

9 

® 

814 

7 

® 

8 

8'4® 

9 

8 

® 

814 

5 

® 

h]4 

7 

® 

8 

7 

® 

814® 

81^@ 

— 

8 

® 

8% 

5 

® 

8 

® 

10 

70 

® 

85 

60 

® 

80 

tiO 

® 

— 

50 

@1 

75 

12 

@1 

37 

90 

@1 

12 

25 

@ 

35 

VEGETABLES. 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Danish,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl. 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches.. 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots . 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Escarole,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Fla.,  per  crate . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  fOO  bunches  .. 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


.  5®  10 

.1  00@4  00 
.4  00@5  00 
.  76®  — 
.  50®  60 
.1  00@4  00 
.  25®  50 
.  15®  35 
.  75@1  00 
.  40®  50 
.6  00®  — 
.1  .50@2  00 
.3  00@5  00 
.5  00@6  00 
.  — @  — 
.1  00@3  00 
.  — @  — 
.  40®  60 
.  — @  — 
.5  00@7  00 
.  7.5®  1  25 
.1  7.5@2  00 
.1  25@1  87 
.1  37@I  62 
.3  00@8  00 
.1  00@I  25 
.1  50@3  00 
.1  00@I  50 
.  50®  75 
.1  00@I  25 
.1  00@2  00 
1  60@3  00 
,  60®  75 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,.328  cans  of  milk, 
184  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  323  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  3  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


Coughs  and  Hoausbness.— The  irritation  that 
induces  coughing  is  immediately  relieved  by  using 
“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  A  simple  and  safe 
remedy.— Adp 


place  of  bone  because  it  contains  bone  ;  it  takes 
the  place  of  oyster  shells  because  it  furnishes 

It  makes  hens  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  10  hens  3  months,  $1.00. 

Four  times  as  much  lor  $2.25. 

Our  interesting  little  book,  “The  Egg,”  will  be  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest,  showing  the  philosophy  of  animal  feeding  for  hens  and  chicks 
^  and  containing  testimonials  from  practical  poultrymen.  * 

^  The  Bowker  Company,  ^ 

^  43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 


PALMER  A.  FROST, 

Successors  to  ' 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Keade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETJIBLES. 

I  will  get  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Sweet 
Potatoes,;  also  Pears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  all  vegetables.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 
J.  H.  TIBNKEN,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


GHOIGEpo^L  PRODUCTS 


Established  since  1866. 

A.  C.  WORTH.  SEND  YOUR  WM.  8.  RYAN 

DRIED  FRUITS 

(EVAPORATED  OR  SUNDRIED) 

To  \7«7’03E1.TH  efts 

313  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

UK  ADQUA-ItTERS  KOK, 

Fruits  and  Prodnoe- 

Receive  and  Bell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
^antities,  all  Producta  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Hairy,  Hennery  and  FarmT^ 

Market  Ueporti,  Special  Keferencei,  Stencils,  etc.,  famished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(I^lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


QTRAIA/RFRPY  wonder  of  the  Season  Is 
OinMliuLlini  Lady  Thompson.  TheRasp- 
berry  for  money— Miller.  All  Berry  Plants  described 
In  our  new  Price  List.  Sent/re«.  Best  Plants.  Ixiw- 
est  prices.  SI.AYMAKEK  &  SON,  Bover,  Del. 


Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs.  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GAKNKK  Si  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO., 

Commission  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  dally  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVE  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  In  New  York. 


Stock  Hay 


Write  CK)URTNEY  E.  FER¬ 
RIS,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  for 
prices  Car  lotsdellvered. 


Grant’$  Household 
Repairing0utfit$2 

JUST  WBAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  outfit  consists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma¬ 
terial  shown  In  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  half-sollng  and 
mending  of  Boots, 
Shoes,  Rubbers, 
Harness,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Etc. 

We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex¬ 
act  size)  and  Patches. 

Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
•JOHNH.  GRANT 
342  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  lU 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


T  )I  E  SCIENCE  OK  F  P:  K  I)  I  N  G  STOCK. 

Part  X. 

Let  us  now  review  our  work  on  this 
subject  by  taking  up  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  sent  in  by  our  read¬ 
ers.  Turn  back  to  the  tables  of  analyses 
and  do  a  little  figuring.  We  find  lots  of 
people  sending  in  qpiestions  that  require 
only  simple  figuring  with  pencil  and 
paper.  They  could  do  such  work  as  that 
as  well  as  we  can.  We  would  much  pi-e- 
fer  to  have  them  send  in  their  figures  so 
that  we  can  see  that  they  understand 
what  we  have  been  talking  about.  Others 
w'ant  an  answer  “in  the  next  issue,”  sure. 
They  can  .see  how  such  a  thing  is  some¬ 
times  impossible.  What  we  do  is  to 
answer  the  questions  by  groups — for  in¬ 
stance,  one  answer  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  several  similar  questions.  If  you 
see  an  answer  to  a  question  that  nearly 
covers  your  case,  you  will  understand 
that  we  expect  you  to  supply  just  what  is 
needed.  We  try  to  show  the  way  clearly, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  do.  Here  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  question  : 

I  keep  Jerseys,  and  make  them  average  10 
<inartH  per  cow  for  six  months.  All  were  fresh 
milkers  November!.  1  sell  milk  in  New  York, 
and  average  6%  cents  i)er  quart  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  1.  I  make  butter  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  feed  each  cow  during  the  winter,  14  pounds 
of  dry  corn  fodder,  cut  short,  6  pounds  of  hominy 
chop,  si.x  pounds  of  good  bran,  12  pounds  of  man¬ 
gels,  14  pounds  of  hay,  Timothy  and  clover  mixed, 
each  diiy.  I  keep  them  clean ;  the  stable  never 
freezes.  I  turn  them  out  in  good  weather.  No 
ensilage.  a.  b.  w. 

Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

We  find  a  good  many  feeders  wdthout 
ensilage,  and  also  many  without  clover 
hay.  This  man  has  roots  for  succulent 
food.  Let’s  see  what  his  ration  con¬ 


tains  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure  Organic 
Pounds.  makers,  formers.  Fat.  Matter. 

14  corn  fodder .  0.33  4.82  0.06  10.44 

6  hominy  chop...  0.46  3.06  0.31  .‘>.33 

6  bran .  0.70  2.67  0.15  4.91 

12  mangels .  ..  0.15  0.64  0.02  0.82 

14  mixed  hay .  0.49  6.03  0.13  11.17 


Total .  2.13  17.22  0.67  32.67 


Now  we  must  remember  that  the  “stand¬ 
ard”  ration  for  1,000  pounds  of  cow  con¬ 
tains  3 >-2  pounds  of  muscle-makers, 
pounds  of  fat-formers  and  2-5  pound  of 
pure  fat  with  35  pounds  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  i^ccording  to  that,  these  Jerseys 
are  not  fed  as  economically  as  they 
might  be.  Their  food  is  too  bulky,  and 
contains  too  mtich  of  the  fat-formers. 
They  do  not  need  38  pounds  of  dry 
fodder.  With  14  pounds  of  cut  stalks, 
we  think  six  or  eight  pounds  of  hay 
would  be  ample.  As  it  is  we  believe  a 
large  part  of  the  value  of  that  hay  is 
wasted  because  passed  undigested  to  the 
manure  pile.  Another  weak  feature  of 
that  ration  is  that  bran  is  the  only  food 
that  is  particularly  strong  in  muscle- 
makers.  The  “hominy  chop”  contains 
much  pure  fat,  but  only  little  more  than 
half  as  much  muscle-makers  as  the  bran. 
If  this  feeder  would  only  feed  half  as 
much  chop,  and  substitute  13^  pound 
each  of  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals, 
and  leave  out  half  of  the  hay,  w^e  think 
the  ration  would  be  better.  Without 
prices,  we  cannot  say  how  it  would  com¬ 
pare  as  to  cost.  The  lessons  here  are — 
don’t  feed  too  much  dry  fodder,  and  try 
not  to  depend  on  one  grain  for  muscle- 
makers  unless  you  have  good  pure  clover 
hay.  We  think  now  almost  any  one  can 
apply  similar  figures  to  their  own  cow’^ 
rations. 

Here  is  another  little  different  prob¬ 
lem  : 

The  article  on  balanced  rations  in  the  last  R. 
N.-Y.,  is  worth  moi-e  to  the  average  farmer  than 
the  paper  costs  for  a  year.  He  should  paste  the 
table  in  his  hat  and  become  as  familiar  with  it  as 
he  is  with  the  multiplication  table.  The  most  of 
the  articles  written,  and  addresses  made  at  the 
farmers’  institutes,  pass  over  the  heads  of  the 
farmers  who  need  instruction  most;  they  are  all 
right  for  the  professor,  but  very  much  out  of  reach 
of  the  beginner.  Rudiments  first — A  B  C  before  X 
Y  Z.  Professional  teachers  (editors),  should  not 
forget  that  they  were  once  at  the  bottom  of  the 


ladder.  I  have  listened  to  addresses  as  attentively 
as  I  could  ia  the  confusion,  and  all  I  could  re¬ 
member  was  protein  and  carbohydrates  for  cow 
food.  I  am  feeding  my  milch  cows,  daily,  30 
Iiounds  of  ensilage,  15  pounds  of  hay,  5  pounds  of 
o.at  straw-,  4  pounds  of  gluten  meal,  4  pounds  of 
spring  bran,  3  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  Can 
this  proportion  be  improved?  What  is  the  best 
ration  for  dry  cows  .and  heifers  that  are  coming 
in  soon,  with  hay  and  straw  ?  P.  H. 

We  are  dwelling  long  on  the  elements  of 
this  subject,  because  we  believe  the  A 
15  C  is  the  most  important  part  of  it. 
We  shall  stick  to  it  until  any  farmer  of 
good  brain  will  be  forced  to  admit  that 
it’s  his  own  fault  if  he  doesn’t  see  into  it. 
I’hen  we  will  drop  it.  Now  figure  from 
our  table  what  this  ration  contains  ; 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure  Organic 

Pounds. 

Makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Matter. 

30  ensilage . 

...  0.36 

3.60 

0.1.59 

5.45 

15  hay . 

...  0..53 

6.47 

0.1.57 

11.97 

5  oat  straw  . . . . 

. .  .  0.07 

2.13 

0.033 

4.25 

4  gluten  me.al  . . 

...  0.93 

2.03 

0.140 

3.60 

4  bran . 

...  0.46 

1.78 

0.100 

3.27 

3  cotton-seed  meal  1.07 

0.66 

0.:340 

3.33 

Total . 

...  3.42 

16.67 

0.92 

31 .87 

That  nutritive  ratio  is  not  far  out  of  the 
way,  but  do  you  think  the  cows  can  stand 
such  heavy  feeding  for  a  long  time  ?  The 
“balance”  is  about  right — it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  cows  can  digest  it  all, 
or  whether  too  much  of  it  is  passed  as 
manure.  You  are  not  after  the  greatest 
w’cight  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  a 
cow  regardless  of  cost,  but  you  want  the 
most  milk  for  a  dollar.  We  believe  it  will 
pay  you  to  take  one  cow  that  is  a  fair 
representative,  and  feed  her,  say,  10 
pounds  less  hay  and  one  pound  less  of 
both  gluten  and  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
five  pounds  each  of  hay  and  straw  will, 
we  think,  give  dry  fodder  enough.  You 
are  feeding  more  gluten  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  than  we  would,  but  it  may  be 
all  right  since  you  feed  ensilage.  It 
woul  d  be  bad  busine.ss  to  feed  that  much 
heavy  grain  with  dry  food  alone.  For 
dry  cows  and  heifers  in  calf,  we  would 
feed  ensilage,  five  pounds  each  of  hay 
and  straw,  and  one  to  two  pounds  old- 
process  linseed  meal. 

Now  this  problem  is  a  little  different : 

I  am  making  butter  for  a  fancy  hotel.  I  luive 
no  silo.  I  have  clover  and  Timothy  h.ay,  mixed, 
and  nice  oat  str.aw.  I  can  buy  wheat  bran  for  $19 
per  ton,  buckwheat  middlings  free  from  hulls,  for 
$18,  cotton-seed  meal  for  $22,  corn  meal  for  $24 
and  oil  meal  for  $28.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
combine  some  of  the  feeds,  so  as  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  ration  for  milk  .and  butter,  .and  how  much  to 
feed  to  a  cow  per  pay.  Of  course  I  want  as  cheap 
a  ration  as  I  c.an  get.  c.  l.. 

To  produce  ex  Ira-good  butter,  no  grain 
is  better  than  corn  meal  ;  and  while  it  is 
the  costliest  grain  at  the  prices  named, 
we  would  use  more  or  less  of  it.  The 
buckwheat  middlings  are  cheap  food  at 
the  price,  but  they  have  the  reputation 
of  making  light-colored  and  crumbly  but¬ 
ter.  Hran  and  oil  meal  are  somewhat 
laxative,  and  are  needed  in  such  a  ration 
where  all  the  foods  are  dry.  Go  back  to 
the  table  on  page  78(5,  and  figure  on  this 
matter.  Start  with  12  or  15  pounds  of 
hay  and  5  pounds  of  straw.  A  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  5  pounds  corn  meal,  3  of  bran  and 
\]4  each  of  old-process  linseed  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meals,  would  give  you  about 
what  you  want.  That  is  theory,  however. 
If  we  knew  what  you  are  feeding  now, 
we  could  suggest  changes  far  better  than 
we  can  make  an  entirely  theoretical  ra¬ 
tion  out  of  any  given  feeds.  If  we  had 
the  space,  we  would  like  to  take  up  all 
the  rations  that  have  been  sent  in.  This 
is  impossible  now,  but  we  think  the  fig¬ 
uring  already  done  will  get  you  started 
at  your  own  case.  We  hope,  in  time,  to 
take  them  all  up,  but  now  we  want 
you  to  read  this  note,  because  it  bears 
upon  that  point  made  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  feeding  succulent  or  watery  food: 

The  lvalue  of  Succulence. 

In  110  article  have  I  seen  the  least  disparaging 
mention  of  succulence  in  the  food,  but  I  have  thus 
far  failed  to  see  a  satisfactory  statement  of 
wherein  the  value  of  succulence  consists.  Every 
farmer  knows  the  effect  of  a  good  pasture  after 
his  cows  have  been  on  dry  rations  for  months, 
and  a  great  many  likewise  know  the  value  of  suc¬ 
culence  provided  in  connection  with  dry  food.  One 
has  not  far  to  go  to  find  men  who  believe  that 
there  is  actually  “  more  milk  ”  in  succulent  food 
than  in  dry.  This  is  another  popular  error. 
Primer  Science  has  shown  us  the  intricate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  food  is  converted  into  milk,  etc. ;  the 
necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  food  for  a  certain 
amount  of  product ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  chemical  constituents  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Chemical  analysis  shows  us,  if 
we  take  Red  clover  for  example,  that  about  3.5 
pounds  of  green  clover  contain  only  as  much 
nutriment  as  one  pound  of  hay  made  from  the 


same  clover  after  all  the  water  has  been  expelled  , 
by  artificial  means.  Our  best  cured  clover  hay,  | 
however,  still  contains  about  15  per  cent  of  w.ater,  ! 
and  we  find,  then,  that  one  pound  of  good  clover 
hay  contains  fully  as  much  digestible  nutriment 
in  the  shape  of  muscle-makers  as  2  1-6  pounds  of 
green  clover.  This  should  kill  all  preconceived 
notions  th.at  the  latter  “  contains  ”  more  milk.  As 
in  some  instances  the  results  are  so  out  of  propor. 
tion  to  the  .an.alytically  ascertained  feeding  value, 
these  notions  have  a  seeming  foundation,  and  we 
can  only  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  consider¬ 
ing  that  there  can  be  no  product  without  adequate 
materials;  that  the  transformation  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  into  .an  .-iltogether  different  product  implies 
a  chemical  chiinge;  that  the  cow’s  organization 
is  a  well-equipped  chemical  laboratory,  but  that 
chemical  changes  can  take  place  thoroughly  only 
when  the  substance  .acted  upon  is  reduced  to  the 
finest  degree  of  divisibility  ;  and  that  the  ulti¬ 
matum  of  which  physical  powers  ai-e  capable  is 
the  reduction  of  the  substance  to  molecules. 

We  all  know  that  pulverized  sugar  or  s.ilt  will 
dissolve  more  readily  than  coarse,  and  that 
I)lants  will  assimilate  (only  another  word  for 
dige.st)  finely  ground  bone  many  times  more  re.ad- 
ily  than  they  will  the  bones  as  they  come  from  the 
slaughter  house.  Eva])orate  the  water  from  .a 
sliced  ajjple,  potato  or  turnip  and  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  a  considerable  shrinkage,  clearly  demon¬ 
strating  th.-tt  the  minute  p.articles,  or  molecules, 
had  been  held  in  a  sort  of  suspensio:i  by  the  water, 
which  also  accounts  for  the  compar.ative  e.ase 
with  which  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Every 
farmer,  i)i'obably,  has  noticed  that  green  stuff 
putrefies  or  decomposes  more  readily  than  dx-y 
matter  xxnder  the  same  conditions,  and  that  dry 
matter  decoxnposes  more  i-eadily  when  mixed  with 
gi-een  than  by  itself.  The  same  thing  takes  place 
when  they  ai-e  “burned”  together  in  the  cow.  In 
other  words,  green  food  promotes  the  digestion 
of  the  di’y,  and  digestion  is  what  we  want. 

We  all  know  that  a  cow  pi-efers  succulent  food 
and  is  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  chew¬ 
ing  and  re-chewiixg  it,  much  as  you  will  make 
haste  more  slowly  with  a  dainty  morsel.  When  a 
cow  gets  both  succulent  and  dry  food,  the  two  get 
mixed  in  her  paunch  and  in  her  effort  to  get  an¬ 
other  taste  of  the  succulent,  she  visibly  contracts 
her  sides  xind  p.aunch,  and  a  portion  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  forced  into  her  mouth  and  together  they 
get  another  grinding  and  admixture  of  digestive 
saliva.  This  process  she  continues  until  all  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pxxlp,  the  particles  of  which  the  gastric 
juices  are  now  in  condition  to  tackle  successfully. 
Tlie  addition.al  amoxxnt  of  re-chewing  induced  by 
the  succulent  food,  does  not  add  .any  nutriment  to 
the  food,  but  it  does  to  the  cow,  as  more  of  the 
food  has  been  rendered  digestible  ;  whei-eas  th.-it 
portion  of  the  food  which  is  forced  into  the  fourth 
stomach  in  too  coarse  a  condition  for  i-eady  chem¬ 
ical  transformation,  is  passed  into  the  intestines 
and  largely  passed  as  manure.  j.  c.  sengek. 
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Dr.  PIERCE’S 

Golden  Medical 

DISCOVERY 

Cures  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  Consumption,  in  aii  its 
Earlier  Stages. 

Although  by  many  believed  to  be  incura¬ 
ble,  there  is  the  evidence  of  hundreds  of 
living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  its 
earlier  stages,  consumption  is  a  curable 
disease.  Not  every  case,  but  a  large  per- 
cenlage  of  cases,  and  we  believe, y>x//t' 
per  cent,  are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,  even  after  the  disease 
has  progressed  so  far  as  to  induce  repeated 
bleedings  from  the  lungs,  severe  lingering 
cough  with  copious  expectoration  (includ¬ 
ing  tubercular  matter),  great  loss  of  flesh 
and  extreme  emaciation  and  weakness. 

Do  you  doubt  that  hundreds  of  such  cases 
reported  to  us  as  cured  by  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ”  were  genuine  cases  of  that 
dread  and  fatal  disease  ?  You  need  not  take 
our  word  for  it.  They  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  been  so  pronounced  by  the  best 
and  most  experienced  home  ph3'siciaiis, 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  mis¬ 
representing  them,  and  who  were  often 
strongly  prejudiced  and  advised  against 
a  trial  of  “Golden  Medical  Di.scovery,” 
but  who  have  been  forced  to  confess  that 
it  surpasses,  in  curative  power  over  this 
fatal  malady,  all  other  medicines  w’ith 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Nasty  cod- 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  “emulsions”  and 
mixtures,  had  been  tried  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  and  had  either  utterly  failed  to  bene¬ 
fit,  or  had  only  seemed  to  benefit  a  little  for 
a  short  time.  Extract  of  malt,  whiskey, 
and  various  preparations  of  the  hypophqs- 
phites  had  also  been  faithfully  tried  in  vain. 

The  photographs  of  a  large  number  of 
those  cured  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
lingering  coughs,  asthma,  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  and  kindred  maladies,  have  been 
skillfully  reproduced  in  a  book  of  i6o 
pages  which  will  be  mailed  to  you,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  for  Book,  World’s  Dispen.sary 
Medical  .As.'^ociation,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Valuable  Books. 

WORTH  FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making. 


Apple  Culture,  Field  Notts  on.  Ba;ley.  90  pp. ; 

ill . 75 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

po.  :  ill.  Paper . 40 

Fr-xlt  Culture.  New,  revised  edition.  Strong. 

2  0  pp .  1.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape.  Scribner. 

Paner,  .50  cents;  cloth . 75 

Grspe  Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  211pp. ;  ill..  .75 

'’.rape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  283  pp.;  Ill .  1.50 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black  4CUpp. ;  IIU .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins.  ;I0  pp. ;  111. 

Paper  . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  143pp.;  Ill .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller.  325  pp.;  ill .  1.50 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed.  Paper . 25 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Asp.  agns  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson .  50 

Cabbages,  Gregory  25  pp — . ,30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  I  low  to  Grow.  Burpee  .30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory. . 30 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  1(12 

pn.;  111.. .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  po . 40 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson.  .350  pp. ;  111. .  ?.00 
Gardening,  Success  In  Market.  Rawson.  210 

po  ;  111 .  1.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  2(X) 

pp.  Ill .  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1..50 

Melons— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  K.  8.  Carman.  Paper 

40  cts.;  cloth . 76 

Potatoes,  Money  in.  Joseph . 23 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

FLORICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  110  pp.;  price  $2; 

our  special  price .  1.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Botany,  I>essons  In.  Gray.  226  pp. ;  111 .  1.50 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray .  2.00 

Botany,  Lessons  and  Manual  of.  Gray.  800 

pp.;’ plates .  2.50 

Bulb  Culture.  Henderson . 25 

Clirysantberaums.  Burbrldge .  1..50 

Chr»  s  t  ntheiiiuin  Culture  for  America.  Morton. 

126  pp  ;  111.  Paper,  60  cts.;  cloth .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.  400  pp. ;  111.  2.00 

How  to  Plant  Place.  Long . 20 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  216  pp,;  111 .  1.00 

Pr  ctlcal  Floriculture.  Henderson,  320  pp. ;  111.  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger.  290  pp .  ...  1.25 

Rosex  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Ride-’. 

Eng . 50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 36 

Agricult  re.  Storer.  2  vols .  5.00 

(’hemlstry  o^  the  farm.  Warrington .  1.00 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.60 

How  Cro' s  Feed.  Johnson.  4(K)  pp. ;  111 .  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  375  pp .  2.00 

How  the  Farm  Pavs.  Henderson  and  Crozler. .  2.60 
Irrigation  lor  F'arm,  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Stewart .  1..50 

Manures,  Talks  on.  Harris.  350  pp .  1.75 

Manures,  Methods  of  Making.  Bommer . 25 

Manures  -How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.  Sem¬ 
per.  Paper . 50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Our  F'armlng.  Terry .  2.00 

Silos  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

ABC  of  Cheesemaking . ; .  60. 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  Paper,  25  cts. 

Cloth .  50 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Horse  Breeding  Sanders  .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  F'armlng.  Flint.  450  pp..  2.00 
Milk;  Making  and  Market  ng.  Selling  Fat  and 

Water.  Several  Authors . W 

Dairyman  s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson . 50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper  Wright.  23.1  pp.;  111..  2.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Many  Authors . 20 

Shepherds’ Manual.  Stewart .  1..50 

Sheep  F'armlng.  (Profit  In  Sheep.) . 25 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

The  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1..50 

'Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer.  Price,  11.50. 

Our  special  price . 75 

Insects  and  insecticides.  Weed .  1.^5 
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THE 

Cows  Demand 

that  their  owners  shall  make  effort  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  in  Dairy  Truth.  For  years  they  have  furnished 
the  main  revenue  of  the  farm,  and  now  demand  that 
the  owner  invest  one  dollar  a  year  as  a  subscription 
to  Hoard’s  Daiby-MAX,  that  he  may  receive  the 
varied  experiences  and  teachings  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farmers  in  the  country. 

THE 

Cows  Deserve 

your  attention  on  this  matter  and  appeal  to  you 
for  more  intelligent  care,  feeding  and  breeding,  and 
handling  of  their  products.  They  want  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  experlencesof  successful  dairy¬ 
men  will  help  you.  Study  your  business,  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge  you  increase  your  revenue, 
and  in  other  ways  make  your  life  worth  living.  Dairy 
farming  is  like  handling  edged  tools  that  cut  only 
profits  when  improperly  directed. 

THE 

Cows  Are  Right ! 

And  common  sense  demands  that  every  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  money  from  his  cows  shall  spend  at 
least  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  own  guidance  and  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Editors  and  Correspondents  of  Hoard’s 
Daikymax  are  practical  men  trained  in  the  dairy 
business.  The  paper  is  recognized  as  the  leading 
dairy  paper  of  the  world.  It  is  crammed  full  every 
week  with  the  very  cream  of  dairy  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  should  take 
advantage  of  our  clubbing  rate  with  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  which  enables  us  to  send  both 
papers  one  year  for  81.70. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to  HOARD’S  DAIBT- 
.MAX  Fort  Attkinson,  Wis. 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache. 

^T.  JACOBS  OIL 

sjslFxs,  sxtxcxs,  PRonaPM:*. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Hig  Southern  Eggs. — In  reply  to  what 
W.  H.  Ordway,  page  77(5,  says  about 
small  eggs  at  the  Soiith,  I  do  not  think 
he  knows  much  about  it.  I  have  lived 
in  Ohio,  and  I  never  saw  any  larger  eggs 
there  than  we  have  here.  Our  hens  are 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Rlack  Leghorns 
crossed,  and  he  will  find  a  very  large 
number  of  Plymouth  Rocks  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  farther 
Soiith.  i{.  X. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Ol.UTKN  M  EAR  OR  CoRN  ClIOP.— Would  it 
pay  to  buy  Iluffalo  gluten  feed  at  .$19  per 
ton  (when  corn  chop  and  bran  can  be 
bought  for  the  same  price)  for  fattening 
cattle  ?  I  have  plenty  of  corn  fodder.  I 
find  it  more  convenient  to  use  the  gluten 
feed,  as  the  bin  can  be  filled  now  for  the 
winter.  Again,  it  is  so  uniform  that 
cattle  cannot  so  easily  be  overfed. 

Lancaster,  I’a.  j.  n.  g. 

R.  N.-V. — We  would  not  care  to  feed 
gluten  meal  for  the  entire  grain  ration. 
'I’hree  poiinds  a  day  are  enough  of  it  for 
any  animal.  We  would  feed  that  quantity 
if  it  agreed  with  the  animal,  and  use 
.some  corn  with  it. 

That  Heroic  Moui.ting. — What  do  I 
think  about  “  heroic  moulting,”  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  P.  M.,  Nankin,  ().,  page  7.55  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  tries  to 
beat  Nature  like  that,  she  will  have  her 
2-evenge  in  some  way.  Even  if  P.  M. 
succeeded  in  getting  his  hens  in  full 
dre.ss  and  laying  November  1,  there  must 
have  been  a  period  of  about  four  months 
that  they  did  not  lay,  as  this  moulting 
by  hand  must  have  stopped  their  laying 
vei-y  soon.  Hens  properly  fed  and  cared 
for,  should  lay  many  eggs  during  the 
time  P.  M.’s  plucked  hens  were  idle,  and, 
going  through  their  moult  naturally,  be 
ready  to  begin  laying  again  in  four  to 
six  weeks  after  his  hens  begun.  It  is 
po.ssible  that  plucking  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  a  hen’s  feathers  so  early  in  the 
season,  before  Nature  intended  she 
should  part  with  so  many,  would  result 
in  a  decreased  number  of  eggs  for  the 
year.  I  would  not  attempt  to  forestall 
Nature  in  this  way,  but  would  assist  her 
by  proper  feeding  and  care  and,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  breed  from  the  hens 
that  moult  and  get  in  full  feather  again 

first.  H.  ,J.  RLANCHARD. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

Feed  Out  the  Feathers. — I  would 
not  care  to  practice  the  heroic  moult¬ 
ing”  process  of  plucking  the  feathers 
from  the  fowls.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  feathers  would  come  in  all  right,  as 
1  have  noticed  that  when  chickens  or 
pigeons  have  their  wing  feathers  pulled 
to  prevent  fiying,  there  will  be  a  new 
growth  of  feathers  in  a  few  week.s — 
about  four  weeks  for  pigeons.  I  have 
not  noticed  in  particular  the  time  re- 
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a  HtCKEL-PLATED  ROAD. 

“  Are  the  rails  and  engines  all  nickel- 
plated  ?  ”  is  asked,  time  and  time  again, 
by  parties  who  are  contemplating  a  trip 
West,  over  this,  now  famous  and  popular, 
route.  If  not,  where  did  it  get  its  name 
of  Nickel  Plate  ?  That  is  the  question  ! 
Where  did  it  get  its  name  ?  It  has  justly 
earned  its  great  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  smooth  road-bed,  elegant  equipment, 
superb  dining  cars,  fast  time,  and,  above 
all,  by  its  giving  to  the  public  the  lowest 
rates  of  any  firstrclass  line,  between  the 
East  and  West.  Popular  low- rate  ex¬ 
cursions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
every  attention  is  shown  its  patrons  for 
their  comfort  and  pleasure.  Through 
palace  and  .sleeping  cars  are  run  between 
Roston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  over  the 
Fitchburg,  West  Shore  and  Nickel  Plate 
roads.  All  information  as  to  low  rates, 
through  sleeping  cars,  etc.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
by  addressing  F.  J.  Moore,  General 
Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  33  Exchange 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, — AO/v^ 


quired  for  chickens.  I  would  think  it 
too  hard  on  the  fowls  to  pluck  most  of 
the  feathers,  and  they  would  be  likely 
to  sunburn  and  be  very  uncomfortable 
in  general.  I  would  think  the  feathers 
left  on  would  be  shed  at  the  usual  moult¬ 
ing  season.  Pid  P.  iVl.’s  fowls  shed  those 
left  ?  It  would  be  much  better  to  feed 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  early 
moulting.  Why  don’t  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  give  us  a  formula  for  making  the 
fowls  shed  their  feathers  ?  The  new 
ones  will  come  in  all  right  if  they  can 
be  induced  to  shed  the  old.  I  would 
suggest  feeding  oil  meal  and  salt  in  as 
large  quantities  as  it  would  be  safe,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  others’  opinions 
on  the  .subject.  .i.  k.  8teimien.son. 

The  Ayrshire  Cow.— Mr.  C.  L.  Peck, 
Coudersport,  Pa.,  makes  this  statement 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  Ayrshire  : 

Havinf?  been  for  *inany  peiieratioii-s  bred  and 
reared  in  a  hilly  and  mountainous  eountry,  with 
a  climate  and  .soil  much  like  our  own,  that  have 
had  a  marked  influence  in  her  development  and 
oi'fjanization,  she  is  by  nature  pre-eminently 
ad.apted  to  most  parts  of  our  own  country.  The 
Ayrshire  is  pre-eminently  the  farmer’s  cow  ;  pos¬ 
sessed  of  unusual  hardiness,  she  readily  re- 
•spond.s  to  good  treatment,  and  at  the  .same  time, 
under  iess  favorable  circumst.ances,  does  surpris- 
iwRly  well;  a  cold  storm  or  sudden  e.vposure 
seems  to  affect  her  le.ss  than  other  of  the  dairy 
breeds.  There  is  no  dairy  breed  that  for  per- 
si.stent,  liberal  flow,  and  quantity  of  yield  under 
rough  usage,  can  e(iual  her,  or  under  unfavor¬ 
able  surroundings,  surpass  her  in  condition  or 
ability  to  stand  hard.ship.  Eor  the  care  received 
in  the  ordinary  country  dairy,  there  is  no  dairy 
cow  that  is  her  equal.  The  average  flow  of  the 
Aryshire  cow  is  from  6,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  annum  under  reasonably  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  sometimes  going  as  high  as  H,(X10  or  more 
pounds  in  a  single  year,  and  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  such  that  from  18  to  25  pounds  of  milk 
will  produce  a  pound  of  butter,  the  average  being 
about  21  pounds.  Prof.  Sheldon,  author  of  “The 
Milk  Pail  and  the  Cow  That  FilLs  It,’’  in  s])eaking 
of  the  Ayrshire  says  :  “They  are  wonderful  milk¬ 
ers,  doing  well  in  milk  where  most  other  breeds 
would  hardly  live  ;  more  comijletelv  than  most  if 
not  all  other  l>reeds  converting  into  milk  the 
elements  of  food.  They  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
severe  climates,  while  they  have  the  faculty  of 
adapting  themselves  to  altered  conditions.”  The 
milk  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Jersey  or  (Tuernsey, 
while  in  steadiness  and  ijersistency  of  flow,  they 
are  surpassed  by  no  other  dairy  breed;  rarely 
going  dry  over  four  or  six  weeks.  Their  average 
weight  at  maturity  is  1,(X)0  pounds. 

The  Ayrshire  more  than  any  other  of  the  dairy 
breeds  combines  the  supposed  incompatible 
qualities  of  milk  and  beef.  When  not  in  milk, 
she  takes  flesh  readily,  and  makes  beef  of  the 
finest  quality.  They  are  wonderful  foragers,  and 
are  never  idle,  and,  like  the  omnibus,  there  is 
always  room  for  more,  if  there  chance  to  come  a 
choice  morsel  within  their  reach. 


Bv  Tuiki.ixg  with  a  Cold,  many  a  one  allows 
himself  to  drift  into  a  condition  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  latent  disease,  which  thereafter 
takes  full  possession  of  the  system.  Better  cure  your 
Cold  at  once  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a 
good  remedy  for  Throat-ails  and  Lung  Affections.— 
Adv. 


Saved  by  using  iny  Forceps 
AND  Make  you  the  most  iiionev. 

1  lUkj  Book  on  raising  Hogs, 

J.  W.  REIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

will  put  your  stock  in  prime  condition.  If  it  does 
not  do  this  on  fair  trial,  we  will  refund  your  money. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial  bag,  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  H.  W  Col- 
llngwood,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  C.  J. 
Hamlin,  J.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son,  J.  G.  Davis,  Francis  H. 
Leggett  &  Co.,  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Co.,  G.  Conkling 
and  many  others  who  use  and  indorse  PEEL'S  CON¬ 
DITION  FOOD. 

PEEL’S  FOOD  CO.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

N.  Y.  Office;  426-428  Washington  Street. 


OIL  CAKE  MEAL 

{Old  Process  Only.) 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOOD  ON  THE  MARKET, 
AND  THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  produces  Meat  and  Increases  Milk  Yield.  Can  he 
fed  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs. 

Foreign  buyers  pay  about  $.5  per  ton  more  than 
American  prices  for  Oil-Cake  Meal,  showing  the 
high  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  feed. 

Prices  were  never  lower. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  feed. 

For  prices  write  to 

THE  GRISWOLD  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

.35  Dawson  Street,  Warren,  Ohio. 
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lORSEBLV^NKETS 

ARE  THE  .‘STRONGEST. 

Made  In  2.'i0  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Aykks  a  Sons,  Phit.ada. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINK  OF  OOPPEK  instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  Foot- Rot,  Thrush.  Scab,  Itch,  Mange, 
Ringworm,  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh, 
Canker,  etc.  .TOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  EStJUlMAU  HONEY  cures  Chil¬ 
blains  in  one  minute.  Either  preparation  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  ,50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


R 


KEEPERS 


CUEANINCS  IN 


_  _  Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


enp  C  A|  C— Green’s  Recipe  for  Condition 
rWH  wHhk  Powders.  A  sure  preventive  of 
sickness  in  Horses.  Makes  their  coats  look  glossy  and 
bright.  $1,  F.  S.  WEEKS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Handsomely  Illustrated  BEE  supplies 


U  Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  ......  wv,  ■  ■  ..ikv 

FREE.  TIIEA.I.  ROOT  CO., 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

CoiitainsSO  pages;  overrOMluatrationsin  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  known 
diseases  in  poultry;  also  valuable  hints  on  poul¬ 
try  raising.  Full  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
Book  ever  issued.  Sentpostpiiid  for  ir)ct8.toany 
■IdrosB.  C.C  SHOK^AKEH,Frec|M>rt,lll.r.8.A 
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HOW  TO  MAKEHFN.<?IAY‘ 

A  book  containing  much  valuable  Information 
[  to  poultry  raisers  will  be  mailed  free  on  appllca- 
I  tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens. 

VVEItSTKH  &  IIANNUM, 

107  Allmny  Street,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y, 


YOUR  OWN  BONE 

MEAl.,  avsTMlt  aiil':i.i.s, 

>(  jrnliaiii  Flour  and  Corn,  in  the 

$C  HAND  MILL 

\3  -  (F.  Wilson’s  Patent) - 

l<N)  per  rent  more  made  in  keeping 
Poultry.  Cirol’s  and  testimonials. 

VVIL.SON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


SIMPLEX  hatcher  & 

gimrt.CA  brooder  Comblneil. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT 
I  Incubator  Made.  Hatches 
every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
hatch;  Regulates  Itself  auto¬ 
matically;  Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  minimum. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
1  <50  E«k  Hize  6.00. 
SIMPLEX  MANF’G.  CO..  Quincy.  III. 

GUARANTEED 

absolntely  nelf-regnlating  and 
to  hatch  90  percent,  of  the  fer. 
tile  eggs.  Self-regulating  Brooders, 

Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  4c  for  large  illus.  catalogtie,  tes- 
timonials.  etc  •*  High  Class  Poultry 
A  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies.  ' 

Veerlcs*  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  .  Quincy  III 


THE  PINELAND  INCUBATORS 

are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  PIneland  Jr., 
the  best  Incubator  in  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-water  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  PinelandIxc 
AND  Bhoodeu  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.J 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  lU. 


INGUBATORS&BBOODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Oh ea (jest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4(X)0Testlmonlals.  Send  forOat’J’g 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


WAIT  FOR 

NOXALL  INCUBATOR. 

Ilfyouwiah  an  incu.6«:or  tliat  haa  hatched 
08  chicks  outofl(J&  untested  eg;fs,  address 
GKO.W.  .lIUUPilY  &  CO.,  Oiilncy,  III. 

.S«n<J2c.  for  c.ulof  uj.''  OIKCI^LAKS^KREe”’^' 


JERSEYS, 

From  MILLER  &  SIBLEY’S  Herd,  will  bo  tubemilin 
tested,  before  sale,  if  desired. 

Our  bull.  Ida's  Rioter  of  Ht.  I..,  has  19  daughters 
tested,  averaging  over  19  pounds  ;i  oz.  of  butter  apiece 
I)er  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won  two 
sweei)stakes  i)rlzos  and  many  other  honors  at  the 
World’s  Fair  contests. 

.Major  Appel  Pogls  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  In  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th, 
who  had  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  .ler.sey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  $2(K).  Specify  what 
you  want.  Mention  this  i)aper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY.  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pu. 


INCUBATORS  I 


In-Door  and 

- - — .Out-Door 

Brooders.  113  First  Premiums. 
Sent?  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homeu  City,  Pa. 


Cockerels  and  PRlletsT^"j;.^erS'"n; 

hardy,  $1.50  to  $2  each;  B.  and  W.  8.  C.  Leghorns,  S.  L 
Wyandottes,  B.  Minorcas,  Buff  P.  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins 
P.  (Xtchins,  $1  to  $2..50.  Write  us. 

V.  STONEROAD,  I^ewistown,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  sizo 
approximate  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
tending  Ai,ONK  and  UNKQirAi.El)  in  producing  tho 
..sliest  olorod  butter  in  nild-wlnter  on  dry  food, 
’ontlo  as  pots,  ])orsi8tent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con- 
sJtution,  they  comblno  more  qualifications  for  tho 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  tho 

Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

aro  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  bTO-l  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America -Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  liead  tlio  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given,  S  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“Tho  Old  Brick.’’  Uosi.VN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 


Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

.1,  P,  II INK,  Shliirock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  I  of  improved  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tuorndai.e,  Chester  Co..  Pa 


High-Glass  Shropshires 

'75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  2,50  to  800  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year- 
12  Lancs' iP‘«2>»POnnds,’an,i  shear  9  m 
land  '••'’'’Ived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 

land  and  ^^“‘Prica.  Agrandlot."  Send  for  catalogue. 

Geo.  E.  BHECKf  Prop 


S 


hort-Ilorns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  :t2  of  :15  firsts.  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN,  Renrock,  O 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


of  first-class  ances- 

- -  .  try;  registered;  a  lot 

of.young  litters  now  at  low  i)rlces. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred. 
Young  Service  Boars. 
ED.  8.  HHjL.  Tompkins  County,  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


Two  Boar  Pigs,  10  weeks 
old,  from  registered 
stock.  $5  each. 

.JACOB  HOMER,  New  Hamburg,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


For  true  type  Chester 
Whites,  with  broad 
K»  ,  dished  face,  straight 

w  OK orowthy,  try  G.  R.  FOUI.KE,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


J^ERKSHIBE,  Chester  White, 


>  Jersey  KeU  «nd  Poland  China 
^PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Pancy  Ponltry.  Hnnting 

- ^4  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SUlTllTCochranvIlle,  Cheater  Co.,  Penna. 


^  «ATK8  &  SONS 

^  .a  HKEEDEKSOPI.AHOH 

PRICES  TO  SUIT  )  Poland-China  Hogs 

THE  TIMES.  (  Chlttenango.N  Y® 


SWINE  AND  POULTRY. 

Three  fine  Poland-China  Sows,  seven  months  old  at 
niri  one  Berkshire  Boar,  three  months 

old,  $7,  registered.  Also,  very  fine  R.  C.  W  Ixtehorn 
Cockerels,  at  7.7  cents  each.  Apply  to  tAJgnorn 

W.  8.  CUTHBERT,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Your 


back  if  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


'ure  Longshans 


Black  and  White.  $2  to  15  each. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.Y. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

NATIONAL  LINSLLD  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y,  (A.  C.  ABBOTT,  Manager  ) 
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Humorous. 

“A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine. '' — Bibt.e. 

He  said  when  he  saw  the  football  high 
Suspended  from  a  peg, 

“  It  must  have  been  a  tough  old  hen  i 

That  laid  that  leather  egg.”  | 

—Harper'*  Young  People,  j 

‘\SAy,  is  there  a  feller  with  a  wooden  ! 
leg  by  the  name  of  Smith  livin’  here  ?  ”  ; 
“  What’s  the  name  of  his  other  leg  ?  ” —  i 
Li/e. 

Election  Ci.euk  :  “Are  you  a  Repub¬ 
lican  or  a  Democrat?”  Lady  Voter: 

“  Oh  !  this  is  so  sudden.  Give  me  time 


Plants 
Com, 
Beans, 
Ensilage. 
Distributes 
Fertilizer. 


6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absoluteiy 
Guaranteed. 


Catalogue  of  potato  and  corn  planting  machinery  Free.  Address 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


to  think.”— Detroit  Free  PrcHS. 

“  Are  you  going  to  vote  the  straight 
ticket,  dear  ?  ”  “  The  straight  ticket  ? 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  of  them  are 
cut  on  the  bias  ?  ” — Tiulianaimlis  .Tournal. 

“Have  you  ever  loved  another,  Tom?” 
said  Miss  Gush  to  her  intended.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  replied  he.  “  Do  you  wish 
written  testimonials  from  my  previous 
sweethearts  ?  "—Harper's  Bazar. 

Palette:  “This  picture  places  the 
milkmaid  on  the  wrong  side,  and  besides 
it  Lsn’t  a  cow  at  all,  but  a  bull.”  Jess: 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  TRAVEL? 

If  SO,  will  you  buy  a  first  class  ticket  and  go 
by  rail,  or  will  you  buy  from  some  wandering 
tramp,  a  rlglit  to  “count  the  ties”  to  your 
destination.  This  is  a  very  elieap  method  as 
you  “do  the  work  yourself,  you  know.” 

All  the  elasticity  of  such  a  journey  would 
be  right  at  the  first  end,  for  all  the  world  just 
like  a  soft  straight  wire  fence  with  a  clock 
m)ring  adjuster  at  one  end. 
fAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


HEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  )(R1  to  65  cents  p«ir  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


“What  of  it;  all  I  wanted  of  you  was 
to  guess  whether  it  was  a  sunrise  or  a 
sunset.” — New  York  World. 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  engaged  to 
three  men  for?”  said  blanche  to  Sue. 
“You  can’t  marry  them  all.”  “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  Sue,  “  but  by  working  up  a  little 
competition  among  them  1  can  probably 
induce  one  or  the  other  to  hurry  up  and 
earn  enough  to  marry  on."— Harper's 
Bazar. 


llUi&'fcUHnfouisi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Youkkb. 


UDIESli  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

_  _ _ _ 4.  at 


When  you  can  wt  the  Bent  at 

Sargo  pHcee  QuanUty. 

inner.  Tea  and  Toilet  Bets. 
Watchea  Clocks,  Music  Boxes. 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  t  lub  Agent., 
Good  jneom  »  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  parti,  ulars  address 
THE  GREAT  JIMKRICAN  TEA  Oa 
31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


P.O.  Box  m 


Thompson’s 


sows  CLOVER. 
TIIAOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


GRASS 

SEEDER 

Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


IN  WET,  DRY 


AND  WINDY 


WEATHER. 


20  to  40 


Acres  Per  Day. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
17  River  St..  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


SAW  MILL. 

Works  successfully  with 
4  H.  P.  Also  Grinding 
Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DEliOAClI  MILI^  MKG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SAWNHLLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  Improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gic-llnck.  Back  motion  ofCarriage3  times  as  fast 
ns  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  ('lutch  Feed, 

causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 

ing;  great  saving  in  power  nnd  wear.  fc«nd 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Bpring  Harrows,  Ilay  Hakes,  (lultiyators. 
Corn  Planters,  Shellcrs,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 

UKNCH  &  DROIilGOliH.  York,  Pa. 


THE  FAEOUHAE 

SAW  MILL 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engises  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,YORK,  PA. 


HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  HOMER,  MICH. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  PENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeEALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ul 


FODDER  CUTTER  & 
CRUSHER 

buying,  get  our  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  on  I,  2and  3 
Horse  Tread  Powers,  Bweep 
Powers,  Separators,  .Hand 
and  PowerCorn  Shellers.Feed 
Mills,  Steel  aii'l  Plank  I.Aii>d 
Boilers,  Woo<l  S.iws,  cast-iron 
Rnglnes,  .3  to  26  horse 
power  mounted  or  stationary. 

8.  8.  MESSINGER  dk  80N.  TATAMY,  PA. 


ICE  PLOWS 


816.50.  Circulars 
Free.  H.  PRAY, 
Clove,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD'S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  in 
vse.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  FREE  sample. 

RECORD  MFC.  CO  ,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts.  Pails.  Cans.  Etc. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn  ,  oaks,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  W\nr- 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  tlie 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Maclilnery, 
Carriages.  Wagons.  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

KEVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Nearly  100  full -page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

HORSES, 

Origin,  History,  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  Breed, 
with  Data  regarding  Its  Registry  Association,  Scale  of 
Points.  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Mangement  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving  his  actual 
methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  prepared 
by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised,  brought  down  to 
date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  from  competent  stockmen  and  instructors  in  animal 
husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The  chapter  on  “  Selec- 
tlor'  f  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  Is  now  especially  complete, 
tb  V  bor  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared 
y  in  Animal  Physics,”  regarding  which  the  Galveston 
^v.)'Daily  News  says; 

‘V^J'hi.s  is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan- 
■al  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  is  illus- 
*  t  rated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a 
y  horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  compiled  ratios 
of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  is  a  valuable  paper 
for  horse  owners.” 

CATTLE, 

SHEEP, 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been  given 
proper  place,  and  important  data  regarding  these  and  many 
old  breeds  incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially 
prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms 
in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  greater  value 
to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  on  the  farm. 

ANO 

SWINE. 

Price,  in  Handsome  Cloth  Binding:,  #2.00. 

BY 

GEO.  W.  CURTIS.  M.  A.  S., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and 
Professor  of  Agriculture  In  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Texas. 

Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text  Book  on 
Domestic  Animals  in  eighteen  of  the 
Leading  Agricultural  Colleges 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Cor.  Chambers  &  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 

F.ntirely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.  Writo  for  dcBcrlptive  Circular. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  16  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


ENTIRELY 
NEW 


Plowing  and  Harrowing  done 
at  one  operation,  producing 
a  perfect  seed  bed.  CLARK’S 
C  UTAWAY  REVOLVING 
*  PLOW.  Send  for  special 
AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  Higganum.  Conn. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  ; 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  In  Redaction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  In  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CC., 

I,  3  &  5  Washlhifton  St.,  Chicago,  Dl.,  Sole  Agta. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye,  barley  and  oats  flne,  also 
ear  coni ;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
others.  Improved.  Best. 

Speelal  price*  now. 

(1  hIso  niiiko  of  belt  iiowermlll..) 

F.  IF.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 
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